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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  principal  points  in  which  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  differs  from  other  dictionaries  are  fully  di«* 
ragged  in  the  Preface,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  following: 

(1)  Compound  Words  are  inserted  under  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  not  in  the  place  they  woulc 
occupy  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  if  the  second  element  were  taken  into  account.    Thus  ANT-BEAB  is  inserted  afte' 
ANT,  and  not  after  ANTATROPHIC. 

(2)  The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  sever* 
pages,  but  the  division  into  syllables  has  been  based  solely  on  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to- the  etymolog? 
of  the  word.     In  syllables  wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  then 
which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears  a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.     Thus,  in  brSad,  sf  . 
float,  the  o  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if  spelt  brld,  se,flot.     Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  t 
mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  dl'-tlr. 

(3)  The  Etymology  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.     To  understanc 
the  plan  adopted,  let  it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient;  and  (2)  that  whe  • 
after  a  word  there  appears  such  a  derivation  as  this — "  In  Fr.  .  .  .  Sp.  .  .  .  Port.  .  .  .  Ital.  .  .  .  from  Lat.  .  .  . 
the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  before  reaching  English,  but  th- 
there  are  or  have  been  analogous  word*  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  froi 
t  Latin  original. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  List,  which  contains  the  principal  abbreviations  employed  in  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 
Is  inserted  here  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  work  for  the  first  time.  A  full  list,  containing  also  the  chi» 
abbreviations  in  general  use,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  volume. 


i.N.    Anglo-Norman. 

Norm.     Norman. 

archaeol.    archaeology. 

Arab.     Arabic. 

Norw.     Norwegian,  Nora*. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

Aram.     Aramaic. 

O.     Old. 

astrol.    astrology. 

Arm.     Armorican. 

O.  H   Ger.    Old  High 

aatron.    astronomy. 

A.S.     Anglo  Savon. 

German. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Aasyr.     Assyrian. 

0.  S.    Old  Saxon. 

Bib.    Bible,  or  Biblical. 

Boeh.     Bohemian,  or 

Pers.    Fenian. 

biol.    biology. 

Czech. 

Phcenic.    Phoenician. 

hot.    botany. 

Bret.    Bas-Breton,  or 

Pol.     PolUh 

carp,    carpentry. 

Celtic  of  Brittany. 

Port.     Portuguese. 

Cent.    Centigrade. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

Pror.     Proveufal. 

cf.    compare. 

Coal     Chaldee. 

ProTinc.    ProrinciaL 

U.G.  S.  Centunetre-gramme- 

Dan.     Danish. 

Rabb.    Rabbinical. 

eecond. 

Dut.     Dutch. 

Run.    Rviian. 

chem.     chemistry. 

E.    Eastern,  or  East. 

Sam.    SaBiarltan. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

E.  Aram.    East  Arameean, 

Sanac.     Sanscrit. 

chron.    chronology  . 

generally  called  Chaldee. 

Serv.     Servian 

class,    classical. 

Eng.  English,  or  England. 

Slay.    Slavonian. 

cogn.    cognate. 

Eth.    Ethiopic. 

Sp.    Spanish. 

comm.    commerce. 

Flem.     Flemish. 

Sw.    Swedish. 

comp.    comparative. 

Fr.    French. 

Syr.    Syriac. 

compos,    composition. 

Fries.     Friesland. 

Taut.    Teutonic. 

conchol.     conchology. 

Fria.     Frisian. 

Turk.    Turkish. 

contr.    contracted,  or  con- 

Gael.   Gaelic. 

\Valach.    Walachian. 

traction. 

Ger.    Qerman. 

Wei      Wel»h. 

cryptallog.    crystallogra- 

Goth.   Gothic 
Or.    Greek. 

a.,  or  adj.    adjective. 
adv.    adverb. 

phy, 
def.    definition. 

Gris.    Language  of  th* 

art.    article. 

der.  >  derived,  derivation. 

Orisons. 
Heb.     Hebrew. 
Hind.     Hindustani. 
Icel.    Icelandic. 
Ir.    Irish. 

eonj.    conjunction. 
Inter),     interjection. 
pa.  par.   past  participle. 
parttclp.     participial. 
prep,    preposition. 

dlmin.    diminutive, 
dram,  drama,  dramatically, 
dynam.     dynamics. 
E.    East. 
eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

Ital.     Italian 
Lat.     Latin. 
Lett.     Lettish,  Lnttonian. 
L.  Ger.    Low  German,  or 

pr.par.  present  participle. 
pro,    pronoun  . 
8.,  tubs*.,  or  trubjttan.  sub- 
stantive or  noun. 

econ.    economy. 
e.  g.     (Xfmplt  ffralia=lor 
example, 
elect,    electricity. 

Platt  Deutsch. 

v.  t.    verb  intransitive. 

entom.    entomology. 

Lith.     Lithuanian. 

p.  (.    verb  transitive. 

etym.    etymology. 

Mag.    Magyar. 

ex.    example. 

Mediiev.  Lat.     Mediaeval 

ablat.    ablative. 

f.,  or  fern,    feminine. 

Latin. 

accu*.    accusative. 

fig.  figurative,  figuratively. 

M.  II.  Ger.    Middle  High 

ajjric.    agriculture. 

fort,    fortification. 

German. 

alg.    algebra. 

fr.    from. 

Mid   Lat.     Latin  of  the 

mat.    anatomy. 

freq.     frequentative 

Middle  Agva. 

ant;.],     antiquities. 

fut.    future. 

N.    New. 

aor.    aorist. 

gen.    general,  generally. 

H.  H.  Ger.    New  High 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

gend.    gender  . 

German. 

area,    architecture.              '  geuit.    geni'.ive. 

geography. 
geol.     geology, 
eeorn.    geometry, 
gram,    grammar, 
her.    heraldry, 
hist,     history, 
hor.    horology, 
hortic.    horticulture, 
hydraul.    hydraulics, 
hydros,    hydrostatics. 
i. «.     id  e.v*=that  is. 
ich  thy .    ichthyology . 
Ibid.    tbidem=the  same. 
Imp.     impersonal. 
imper.     imperative, 
indie,    indicative. 
intin.    infinitive. 
in  tens,    intensitive. 
lang.    language. 
Linn.     Linmeus. 
lit.    literal,  literally, 
mach.    machinery, 
m.  or  masc.     masculine, 
math,    mathematics, 
mech.     mechanics. 
med.     medicine,  medical 
met.    metaphorically, 
metal     metallurgy, 
metaph.     metaphysics, 
meteorol.    meteorology, 
melon,     metonymy. 
mi).,  milk,     military, 
min.,  miner,     mineralogy, 
mod.    modern. 

myth .    mytho  logy. 

N.    North. 

n.  or  neut.    neut. 

nat.    phil.    natural  philo- 
sophy. 

naut.    nautical. 

nomin.    nominative. 

numis.     numismatology. 

obj.    objective. 

obs.    obsolete 

ord.    ordinary. 

ornith.    ornithology. 

palaeont.    palaeontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 


perf.    perfect. 
pers.    person,  personal 
persp.    perspective. 
pliar.     pharmacy  . 
phil.    philosophy. 
philol.     philology. 
phot,     photography. 
phren.     phrenology. 
phys.     physiology. 
pi.,  plur.     plural. 
poet,     poetry,  or  poetic** 
polit.    econ.      political 

economy. 
poss.     possessive. 
pref.    prefix. 
pres.     present. 
pret.     preterite. 
prim,     primary. 
priv.     privative. 
prob.    probable,  probftbv 
pron.     pronounced. 
pros,    proaody. 
psycho!,     psychology. 
pyrotech.     pyrotechnic! 
q.v.    tfwodeidf=which*sf 
rlu-t.     rhetoric. 
Scrip.     Scripture. 
sculp     sculpture. 
sing     singular. 
S.     South. 

sp.  gr,     specliic  gravity. 
spec,     special,  specially 

BUff.      Suffix. 

sup.    supine. 

surg.    surgery 

tech     technical. 

theol.    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

typog.    typography 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namely. 

W.    West. 

cool,    zoology. 

*  Rare,  or  obsolete. 

f  Unusual,  or  special  ootfr 

ages. 
—  equivalent  to,  or 


fy 

No 


. 
ota  bene  —  take  notloi 


Infusibility— ingenious 


•  In  -  flis-  1  -  bn  '-  1  -  tf  (2),  «•    [Eng. 

(2);  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
fused  ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  dissolved. 

•  In-fus  -I-ble  (1),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2\  and  Eng. 


.,  Min.,  <£c.  :  That  cannot  be  fused  or 
dissolved  ;  not  admitting  of  fusion;  not  fusible. 

"  Vitrl  ficatloii  !•  the  last  work  of  fire,  and  a  fusion 
Of  the  salt  mul  earth,  wherein  ttie  fusilile  salt  draws 
the  earth  and  infttsiWe  part  Into  one  continuum."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bit.  ii.,  oh.  1. 

In  f&f-l-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fusible  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

'  in-fus'-X-ble-nessf  *.  [Eng.  infusible,  and 
suff.  -ness.]  The  same  as  INFUSIBILITY  (q.v.). 

In~ffV-8io&,  *.  [Lat.  infusio,  from  infusust 
pa.  iiar.  of  in/undo  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  infusion;  Ital. 
infusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  Infusing  or  pouring  in  or  upon, 
as  a  liquid. 

"Of  whych  thyiigcs  this  infutian  of  water  la  one." 
—Sir  T.  Mora  :  Warket.  p.  491. 

*  2.  The  act  or  process  of  dipping  in  or  into 
water  ;  immersion. 

"  Baptism  by  in  fusion  began  to  be  In  trod  need  in  cold 
climates."—  Jurtin:  Ecdet.  ffitt. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  steeping  any  sub- 
•tance,  as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of   extracting  medicinal    or    other   valuable 
virtues,  essence,  or  qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  act  of  infusing,  instilling,  or  implant- 
ing in  the  mind  ;  instillation,  inculcation. 

"  In  the  working  of  such  clensing  of  the  soule,  and 
totfuiion  of  grace.'  —Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  886. 

6.  That  which  is  infused,  instilled,  or  ira- 
planted  ;  an  inspiration. 

"  No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infution  prevalent  atid  wide." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  583. 

*  7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending. 

"  Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  illusion." 

Byron:  l't»fon  of  Judgment,  in, 

•In-fu'-slon-ism,  *  Xn-fu'-sian-Ism  (s  as 

zh),  s.  [The  first  form  from  Eng.  infusion; 
-ism;  the  second  from  Low  I^at.  infitsianis- 
units  =  the  teaching  described  in  def.] 

Metaph,  :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul 
is  an  emanation  from,  or  an  influx  of,  the 
Divine  Substance.  It  is  akin  to  the  teaching 
of  Pythagoras  and  of  the  Stoics.  Its  de- 
fenders in  Christian  times  have  relied  on 
Gen.  ii.  7.  Infusionism  is  opposed  to  Tradu- 
cianism(q.v.)and  to  Creationism,  the  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 

"  in  fu   sive,  a.   [Eng.  infus(e)  ;  -ive.]   Having 
the  power  of  infusion  or  inspiration;  inspiring. 
"  Sing  tht  infusing  force  of  Spring  on  man." 

Thomson  ;  Spring.  MS. 

In-fa-soV-I-a.  s.  pi.  [Not  the  pi.  of  Lat.  infu- 
sonum  —  a  pitcher,  but  Mod.  Lat.,  from  infusits, 
pa.  par.  of  infundo  =  to  pour  in,  to  infuse.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  name  first  given  by  Otto  Frede- 
rick MUller  to  the  mostly  microscopic  anima- 
cula  developed 
in  organic  in- 
fusions. A 
drop  of  water 
from  a  weedy 
or  other  pool  or 
ditch,  viewed 
by  the  micro- 
scope,contains 
them  in  count- 
less numbers. 
E  Ii  r  e  nberg 
deemed  them 
animals  of 
com  paratively 
high  organiza- 
tion. Many  of 
h  i  s  infusoria 
have  been  removed  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  others  shown  to  have  a  simpler  struc- 
ture than  he  believed.  Pritchard  divided,  them 
into  Bacillaria,  which  were  clearly  vegetable, 
Phytozoa,  on  the  borderland  between  animals 
and  plants,  and  Protozoa,  Rotatoria,  or  Roti- 
fera,  and  Tardigrada,  clearly  animal.  They  are 
placed  by  many  as  a  class  of  Protozoa.  Some 
years  ago  Prof.  Huxley  elevated  them  into 
one  of  the  ei^ht  primary  groups,  into  which 
he  divided  the  Animal  Kngdom.  They  have 
neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  possess  in- 
ternal spherical  cavities.  They  move  by 
means  of  cilia  or  variable  processes  formed 
of  the  substance  of  the  body,  true  feet  being 


INFUSORIA    IN   THE  FIELD 
OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


absent.  The  sarcode  is  differentiated  into  an 
ectosarc  and  an  endosurc ;  they  have  also  a 
nucleus  and  a  contractile  vesicle.  They  occur 
everywhere,  in  salt,  as  well  aa  in  fresh  water. 
One,  Noctiluca,  is  believed  to  take  a  great 
share  in  producing  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean.  The  Infusoria  proper  (=  Pritchard's 
Protozoa)  are  divided  into  three  orders— Suc- 
toria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellate. 

2.  Palatont. :  Ehrenberg  believes  that  the 
protective  carapnces  of  some  infusoria  have 
been  found  in  chalk  flints.  The  "  infusoria  " 
found  in  the  mineral  called  Tripoli,  and  in  bog- 
iron  ore,  are  mostly  vegetable  Diatoms,  and  rlo 
not  belong  to  the  class  as  now  restricted. 
[GAILLONELLA.] 

In-fa-sbr'-I-aL  «•  [Mod.  Lat.  infuaorialis, 
from  infusoria  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria  (q.v.). 

infusorial  earth,  infusorial 
silica,  8.  A  flue  white  earth,  composed 
largely  of  the  microscopic  eilicious  shells  of 
diatoms,  considerable  deposits  of  which  are 
found  in  this  country.  It  is  used  as  a  metal- 
polish  and  as  an  absorbent  in  making  explo- 
sives. Also  called  fouil  flour,  rotten-alone,  and 
electro-silicon. 

In-ftl-sdV-I-an,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusori(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Infusoria.  (Dun- 
can: Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  356.) 

In-fus'-Sr-$r,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  infusoria) 
(q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -y.} 
A*  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria. 

t  B.  /I.s  subst. :  One  of  the  Infusoria.  (Ka?i 
der  Hoeven :  Handbk.  of  Zool.  (ed.  Clark),  i.  41.) 

infusory  animalcules,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  class  or  sub-kingdom  Infusoria 
(q.v.). 

*  Ing,  s.    [A.S.]    A  meadow,  a  pasture.    [-!NO, 
suff.  3.] 

-ing,  suff.  [See  def.  ]  A  suffix  of  various  mean- 
ings and  significations. 

1.  An  A.S.  patronymic  suffix,   still  very 
commonly  found  in  proper  names :  as,  Birlwc/ 
=  son  of  Birl. 

2.  Representing  the  A.S.  ung,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verbal  noun :  as,  showing  =  A.S. 
sce&wunj/. 

3.  The  A.  8.  ing  =  a  meadow,  a  common 
element  in  English  place-names  :  as,  Deeping, 
Wappinff. 

4.  The  termination  of  the  present  participle 
of  verbs  ;  representing  the  older  -ande,  -ende, 
•hide :  as,  coming  =  A.S.  munende. 

5.  A  diminutive  suffix  =  ling:  as,  farthing 
=  A.S.  feorthZtn?,  feorthun?. 

in'-ga,  5.     [Native  name.    (Larousse.)'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acacieae.  About  150  spe- 
cies are  known,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  &c. 
They  are  generally  large  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  broadly -linear  compressed  and  one-celled 
legumes  containing  pulp.  The  pulp  of  the 
legumes  of  Ingtt  tetruphylto,  &.Q.,  is  sweet  and 
mucilaginous ;  that  of  /.  vera  and  /.  fasculifera 
is  purgative. 

*  in  gage ,  v.t.    [ENGAGE.] 

*  in-gal'-le^,  *  In-gaT-ltf,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  galley.}    To  confine  at  the  galleys. 

Yn'-gan,  s.    [ONION.] 

*  in-gan-na'-tton,  s.    [Ital.  ingannare  =  to 
cheat.]    Cheat,  fraud,  deception,  imposture, 
delusion. 

"  Front  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  Inability 
to  resist  such  trivial  ingannutiont  from  other*." — 
Browne :  Vulgar  £i~rourt,  bit.  i.,  ch.  lil. 

in  -gate,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  gate  (q.v. }.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entrance,  a  passage  In. 
"  Therein  resembling  Janus  auncient. 
Which  had  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare." 

Spenter:  F.Q.t  IV.  x.  11 

2.  Found. :  The  aperture  in  a  mould  at  which 
the  metal  enters.  It  then  passes  by  runners 
to  the  spaces  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pattern.  The  ingate  is  technically  called 
the  tedge,  gate,  geat,  or  git.  The  latter  two 
are  corruptions  of  gate. 

In  gath-er-ihg,  ».  [Pref.  -in  (1),  and  Eng. 
gathering  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  gathering  or  col- 
lecting; specif.,  theact  of  getting  in  the  harvest. 


*  In  geT-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  En* 
gclable  (q.v.).]     Incapable  of  being  congealed. 

*  in  gem  i  nato,  a.    [Lat.  ingeminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingemino  =  to  double  :  in-  (intens.), 
and  gemino  =  to  double ;  geminut  =  twin, 
double.]    Redoubted,  repeated,  reiterated  :  at, 
an  ingeminate  expression.    (Jcr.  Taylor.) 

*  In-gem'-l-nate,  v.t.    [INGEMINATE,  a.]    T» 

redouble,  to  repeat,  to  reiterate. 

"Now  be  often  did  ingeminate  those  sad  predic- 
tions,"— Bf>.  Taylor:  Greit  Exemplar,  pt  Ul.,  f  8. 

*  in-gem-i-na  tlon,  *.     [I^t.  ingeminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingemino  =  to  double.]    The  act  of 
doubling  or  redoubling;  repetition,  reiteration. 

"The  apostle,  by  such  an  instance  and  iwmirut- 
tion,  would  press  ao  thin  a  meaning."— Uvpkin*\:  Oir> 
inont,  aer.  14. 

*  in-gon'-der,  v.t.    [ENGENDER.] 

*  in'-gfen-er,  s.     [Eug.  engin(e);  -er.]    An  en. 
gineer,  a  contriver.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

*  in-ggn-er-a-bil'-I-t^  (1),  «.    [Eng.  inge- 
nerable(l);  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ingenerable  ;  incapability  of  being  generated. 

"  The  incorporeity  and  ingenerabHity  of  all  soul*,"— 
Cudworth:  Intellectual  .iyttem.  p.  115. 

*  in-gSn-er-^-bil'-i-t^  (2),  s.    [Eng.  ing* 
nerable(2);   -ity.}    Capability  of  being  gene- 
rated or  engendered. 

v  in-gen'-eiva-ble  (l)t  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  generable  (q.v.).J  Incajtable  of  being 
generated  or  engendered. 

"  Neither  ingenernble  nor  Incorruptible  substanoM." 
—Bagb  :  Works,  i.  603. 

*  in-gen'-er-a-ble  (2),  a.     [Lat.  ingenero  = 
to  generate,  to  engender.]    Capable  of  being 
ingenerated  or  produced  within. 

*  in-gen'-er-a-bljf,  adv.     [Eng.  ingenerab(U) 
(1)  >  -^-]    So  as  not  to  be  generable. 

"  Endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualitlM 
of  bodies  ingenerably  and  iucoiTui>tibly."— Cudurvrtk  : 
Intellectual  System,  p.  as. 

*  In-gSn'-er-ate,  v.t.     [INGENERATE  (l),  a.] 
To  generate  or  produce  within  ;  to  engender. 

"Whereby  this  opinion  and  persuasion  hath  been  in- 
ffeneratctlnnn;i.\ikiin\."—lla[f:tirt'j.  of  Mankind,  p.  2U» 

*  In  gen'  er  ate  (1),  a.      [Lat.   ingeneratu»t 
pa.   par.  of  iugenero:    in-  =  ia,   within,  ana 
genera  =  to  generate.] 

1.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred. 

2.  Born,  engendered,  generated. 

"  Pure  and  vnspotted  from  all  loathly  crlm^ 
That  is  inyenerate  in  fleshly  slime/' 

Spenter  :  F.  «..  III.,  vL  L 

*  in-gSn'-er-ate  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

generate  (q.v.).]     Not  generated ;  unbegotten. 

*  in  gen'-er  at-ed,  a.      [Pref.    in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  genf.rated  (q.v.).J     [INGEKERATE  (2).] 

*  in-ge'-ni-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  ingenium^ 

genius.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  contrive,  to  invent. 

"And  I  most  all  I  can  ingentot*," 

i'  i,,ui ;  A  funeral  Po*m, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  contiive,  to  plan.  (Duntel: 
The  Complaint  of  Rosamond.) 

*  In-ge-ni-ftB'-f-t&  a.  [Lat.  ingenious)  =  in- 
genious ;  -ity.]     Ingenuity,  skill,  cleverness, 
cunning. 

in-ge'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  ingenieux,  from  Lat. 
ingeniosus  =  clever,  from  ingenium  =  genius, 
cleverness.] 

M.  Formerly  combining,  with  the  meaning 
which  we  now  attach  to  it,  Jie  signification 
also  which  we  attribute  to  ingenuous  ;  fn 
other  words,  it  was  applied  indifferently  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  former  as  it  is  now. 

"  He  Is  neither  wise  nor  faithful,  but  a  flatterei 
that  denies  Ms  spirit  injenlout  freedom."— U<wktt. 
L1/e<tfAbp.  Wtitiumt,  pt.  L,  p.  150. 

2.  Possessed  of   genius,  natural    capacity, 
or  talent ;  skilful,  or  ready  to  invent  or  con- 
trive ;  inventive,  clever. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  inge- 
nuity or  genius  ;  clever ;  curious  in  design  01 
contrivance. 

"  A  succession  of  ingentout  and  spirited  pamphlet*." 
— .Vacaultty :  Hiit.  hug.,  ch,  xvi. 

*  4.  Dwelling  in  the  mind ;  heartfelt,  con- 
scious. 

"  That  cursed  head. 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  moat  ingentout  sens* 
Deprived  thee  of."  Shakwp.  :  Hamltt,  T.  L 

*  5.  Intellectual,  mental. 

"  A  coarse  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies," 

SHaketp. :  Tanuny  of  the  Shrno,  L  L 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =-  ( 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tion.  -slon  -  shun ;  -flom,  -slon  -  zhua.    -clous,  -tious,  -atous  -  shos.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Ingeniously— In  grain 


ln-ge'-n$-ous-l&  adv.  [Eng;  ingenious  :  -ly.} 
In  an  ingenious  manner;  with  ingenuity  or 
skill  ;  cleverly. 

"  Their  Implement*  for  fishing  and  hunting,  which 
are  both  In'jKmnutfy  contrived  and  well  made.  —Coo*: 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  UL 

•  an-ge'-nl-ousi-nSss,  s.  [Bug.  ingenious; 
-nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious  ; 
Ingenuity. 

"  He  shewed  as  little  Ingenuity  M  (ne«nioutn" 
JWIor/  uVnarol  ICorUliai  of  England,  oh.  XXV. 


«In-gen'-Ite.  *In-gen-It,  a. 

<«*•,  pa.  par.  of  ingigno  :  in-  =  in,  and  fftgno  = 
to  engender.)  Innate,  inborn,  Inbred  ;  native, 
natural. 

"There  is  not  only  In  the  mind  of  man  an  tnyenit 
sense  of  tvr/w  and  Ivjnestum."  —  Houth  :  Simon*.  VOL 
ix.,  ser.  8. 

Ingenue  (pron.  ang'-nu),  s.  [Fr.]  An  in- 
genuou.s  artbss,  naive  girl  or  young  woman  ; 
one  who  displays  candour  or  simplicity  in 
circumstances  where  it  is  not  expected.  Used 
often  of  female  parts  in  plays  ;  also  au  actress 
who  plays  such  parts. 

In-ge-nu'-It-jf,  ».  [Fr.  iwitnuttt,  from  Lat. 
ingpnuitattm,  ace.  of  ingenuitas,  from  ingenuus 
=  free-born,  cat-did  ;  Sp.  ingemddad.] 

*  1.  Ingenuousness,  openness,  fairness,  can- 
dour. 

••Christian  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  ing* 


Ver.  Taylor :  Sermons,  ser.  14,  pt  11 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Ingenious  ; 
the  power  of  ready  invention  ;  cleverness, 
skill,  cunning ;  readiness  in  resources,  Inven- 
tiveness, ingeniousness. 

"  To  monarch!  dignity;  to  Jndpee  sense: 
To  artiate  ingenuity  and  skill." 

Cotffper:  Task,  Iv.  797. 

8.  Skill  or  cleverness  of  invention ;  curious- 
ness  of  design  or  contrivance :  as,  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  machine  or  instrument. 

*4.  Cleverness,  wit,  genius,  acuteness, 
capacity. 

^  Ingenuity  and  wit  both  imply  acuteness 
of  understanding,  and  differ  mostly  In  the 
mode  of  displaying  themselves.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention  ;  wit  comprehends 
knowledge.  One  is  ingenious  in  matters 
either  of  art  or  science  ;  one  is  witty  only  in 
matters  of  sentiment.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-gen'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ingmuut  =  free- 
born,  candid  ;  »Sp.  ingenut).] 

L  Of  honourable  or  noble  extraction  ;  nobly 
born,  free-bom. 

2.  Open,  candid,  frank,  fair ;  free  from  dis- 
simulation, reserve,  or  disguise ;  sincere. 

"  He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  aud  ingenuous  worth." 

Cooper:  Task,  11.  711. 

•  S.  Ingenious,  clever. 

"  More  Industrious,  more  ingenuous  at  home  ;  more 
potent,  more  honourable  abroad." — Milton :  On  a  Free 
Commonwealth. 

*JI  Gcniui  Is  altogether  a  natural  endow- 
ment that  is  born  with  us  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  :  the  ingtnious  man 
therefore  displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may 
offer.  We  love  the  ingenuous  character,  on 
account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ;  we  ad- 
mire the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as 
a  man  ;  one  is  ingenious  as  an  author  :  a  man 
confesses  an  action  ingenuously ;  he  defends  it 
ingeniously.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  ingenuous  and 
frank,  see  FRANK. 

fa  gen'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenuous; 
-ly.}  In'an  ingenuous  manner ;  openly,  can- 
didly, fairly,  frankly. 

"Others  more  inyenuouslu  declared  that  they  would 
not  ntrht  In  such  a  quarrel"—  Macaula]/:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xilL 

fa  gen'-u-ous-ness,  >.  [Eng.  ingenuous; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  Formerly  synonymous  with  ingenuity, 
both  of  them  applied  indifferently  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities. 

"  By  his  ingenuousness,  be  [the  good  handicraftsman; 
leaves  his  art  better  than  he  found  it."  —  fuller:  Holy 
State,  bk.  it,  ch.  xiii 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenuous ; 
openness,  candour,  frankness. 

" [He]  relates  with  amusing  ingcnuoutnets  his  own 
mistake*,"— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlx. 

•fa'-4en-y,  *  ln-gen-ie,  s.  [Lat  ingenium.} 
Ingenuity,  genius,  wit,  cleverness. 

"  Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  tli. 
V  and  Industry  of  mankind." — Hale:  Orig.  v.i 
tnd,  p.  1M. 


"  In-ger'-ml-nate,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  germinate  (q.v.XJ  To  cause  to  ger- 
minute  or  sprout. 

*  In  gest ,  v.t.    [Lat.  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
gtro  :  in-  =  in,  into,  aud  gero  =  to  carry.]    To 
throw  into  ;  to  place  in,  as  in*  the  stomach. 

"  Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  invested,  reoeiveth  in 
the  belly  of  the  osteridge  no  alteration.'— Browne . 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xxli. 

In-ges  ta,  s.  pi.    [INGEST.] 
Pkysiol. :  Food. 

In-gest  ion   (Ion  as  yon),  >.    [Lat  in- 

gestto,  from  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  ingero.]  The 
act  of  throwing  or  placing  in,  as  food  in  the 
stomach. 

Ing-ham-itoa,  s.  pi.    [See  det] 

EccUs. :  A  small  religious  sect  founded  by 
Benjamin  Iiigham,  one  of  the  early  Metho- 
dists. Separating  from  his  original  connec- 
tion, he  joined  the  United  Brethren,  but  soon 
after  founded  a  sect,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were  a  modification  of  those  of  the  Glassites 
aud  the  Saudemanians. 

*  In-gine',  s.    [Lat  inyenium.]    Genius,  inge- 
nuity, talent 

"If  thy  master  ...  be  angry  with  theei  I  shall 
suspect  bis  inline  while  I  know  him  for  it."— Ben 
Jonton  :  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  v.  L 

*  In'  gln-ouB,  a.    [ENOINOUS.] 
In-girt,  v.t.    [ENGIRT.) 

*  fa-girt,  a.     [INOIBT,  «.]    Surrounded,  In- 
closed, environed. 

**  And  caused  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
lu  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seta  ingirl." 

Fenton  :  Homer  Imitated. 

In'-gle  (1),  s.    [Gael,  aingeal,  eingeal;  Cora. 

*  1.  A  tire,  a  blaze. 
2.  A  fireplace. 

Ingle-nook,  ».  The  corner  by  the  flre- 
side. 

"  By  the  inale-isook  .  .  .  men  still  talked  of  elves 
and  goblins."—/.  &  Brevier:  English  Studies,  p.  215. 

ingle-aide,  ingle-cheek,  s.  The  fire- 
side. 

"  Everybody  tells  It.  as  we  were  dolnj.  their  aiu  way, 
by  the  ingle-side."— Scott:  Ouf  Manaerlng,  ch.  xlt 

*  In'-gle  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  A  male  favourite  or  paramour. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  a  mistress,  an  engle. 

"Coming,  as  we  do.  from  his  quondam  patron*,  his 
dear  injla  nafr'—ilasslnaer:  CUl  Ma  Jam.  IT.  L 

•In'-gle,   v.t.    [IiTOLE  (2),  ».]    To   coax,    to 
wheedle. 

"  Klst  and  inglrd  ou  thy  father's  knee." 

bonne  :  ElfJH  iv. ;  The  Perfume. 

*  In-glo'-bate,  a,     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
globatus  =  formed  into  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  globus 
=  a  ball,  a  sphere.]    In  the  form  of  a  globe 
or  sphere ;   applied  to  nebulous  matter  col- 
lected into  a  sphere  by  gravitation. 

*  fa-globe',  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  in,  Into,  and  glabus 

=  a  ball,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  englober.]    To  make  a 
globe  of ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"  To  inglobe  or  Incnoe  herself  among  the  presbyters." 
—Milton .  Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  en.  vi. 

In-gldV-I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  inglorieux,  from  Lat. 
ingloriosus,  from  inglariui  =  inglorious  :  in  = 
not,  and  0!oria=glory ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inglorioso.} 
1.  Not  glorious  ;  obscnre ;  unknown  ;  not 
attended  or  followed  by  glory,  honour,  fame, 
or  celebrity. 

"Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here 


2.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  Ignominious. 

"That  strife 

Was  not  inglorioHt,  though  the  event  was  dire." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  624 

In-glbV-I-ous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inglorious; 
-ly.]  In  an  inglorious  manner;  dishonour- 
ably; disgracefully;  ignominiously ;  ob- 
scurely. 

"Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Inglorifauly  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close. 

benham:  OJ  OU,  Aae,  Iv. 

In-glor'-I-ous-ness,  ».  [Eng.  inglorious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
glorious. 

"Opprest  by  the   Inalariousness  of   the   object,"— 
Mounlague:  Deeoute  Euayet,  pt  ii.,  tr.  L,  J2. 

*In-glut',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  aud  Eng. 
glut  (q.v.).J  To  glut,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 

"Being  one*  inputted   with   vanitle." — iscjiam: 
,  bk.  I. 


In-glu'-vl-al,  a.  (INOLUVIKS.)  Of  01  per 
taining  to  the  ingluvles. 

In-glu'-vtes,  ».    [Lat.J 

Ornith.:  A  crop  or  partial  dilatation  of  the 
oesopliagus.  (Owen.) 

in  go  ing,  a.  4t  s.  [.Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Bug, 
going  (<i.f.).  \ 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  in,  entering,  as  into  an 
office,  possession,  &e.  :  as,  an  ingoing  tenant. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  going  in  or  enter- 
Ing  ;  entrance. 

In-gore',  v.t.    [EX-GORE.) 
•in-gorge',  v.t.  &  i.    [ENOOROE.] 

in  got,  «.  [ A.S.  in-  =  in,  and  goten  =  poured, 
pa,  par.  of  geotttn^  to poui1,  totuse  metals  ;  Fr. 
lingot,  from  I'ingot,  tiw  article  being  incor- 
porated with  the  substantive;  Ger.  eiuyuss, 
from  geissen  =  to  pour,  to  fuse.) 

1.  A  cast  mass  of  steel  from  the  crucible  ; 
a  cast  mass  of  gold  or  silver,  more  or  less 
pure,  for  assaying  ;  a  cast  block  of  gold,  silver, 
or  a  properly  proportioned  alloy  of  either,  for 
coinage,  or  for  working  into  other  forms,  as 
watch-cases,  Ac.  The  crude  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  after  becoming  assayed  and  brought  to 
the  standard  fineness,  is  cast  into  bars  ready 
for  rolling,  if  for  coin.  Iran  is  cast  into  fig*, 
steel  into  ingots ;  copper  at  one  stage  into 
bricks,  at  another  into  pigs;  tin  is  run  into 
blocks;  silver  from  the  subliming  furnace  i* 
in  porous  blocks,  called  bricks. 

"  Some  gleam  like  silver,  some  outshine 
Wrought  ingots  from  Besoara  s  uilue. 

Sir  W.  Jotiet :  Hindu  Wife. 

•  2.  A  mould  in  which  metal  is  cast. 
"  For  I  wot«  wel  ingot  have  ye  nou." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,677. 

Ingot-mould,  s.  A  flask  in  which  metal 
is  cast  into  blocks.  The  ingot  mould  for  cast 
steel  is  made  of  cast-iron.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
separating  longitudinally,  and  united  for  use 
by  collar-clamps  and  wedges.  The  interior  of 
the  mould  is  smokedV  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
pitch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  carbonaceous  coatiug. 
to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  cast-steel 
thereto.  The  ingot  is  turned  out  while  red 
hot,  and  is  rolled  into  the  shape  required 

•in  gowe,  «.    [INOOT.J 

*  In-grace',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng  gram 
(q.v.).J  To  introduce  or  receive  into  grace  01 
favour ;  to  ingratiate. 

"Jngraced  into  so  high  a  favour  there." 

0.  Fletcher  :  Christ's  Triumph  Over  Death. 

"  in-gra'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
gracious  (q.v.).J  Not  gracious ;  ungracious. 

"Tarquluius  the  Proud  aud  hi*  tngravkms  wife."— 
P.  Bottand:  Lin»s,  p.  41. 

•in  gran",  v.t.    [INGRAFT.] 

In  graft',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ESORAFT 
(q.v.).  [GRAFTING.] 

In-graft'-Sr,  « In-graff'-er,  ».  [Eng.  i»- 
grafl;  -er.]  One  who  ingrafts  or  grafts. 

"  He  Is  the  tmraffer  aud  Implanter  of  all  th» 
branches  into  thU  vine."— eoodwin:  Triall  qf  * 
Christian' I  Orowh.  (lutrod.) 

"  In-gralT-ment,  >.    [Bug.  ingrrft;  -mtnt.} 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting  or  grauiug. 

2.  That  which  Is  Ingrafted, 
in  gralled ,  a.    [ENOBAILED.] 

Ill-grain',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ymi* 
(q.v.).] 

L  Literally : 

\.  To  dye  with  grain  or  kennes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before 
It  is  manufactured. 

1L  Figuratively: 

1.  To  work  Into  the  natural  texture ;  to  Irr 
bue  thoroughly ;  to  impregnate ;  to  saturate. 

"  Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood,  OUT  rivers  dy'd." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  work  Into  the  mental  constitution,  so 
as  to  form  an  essential  element ;  to  iuwork. 

Ill-grain',  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  in-,  and  grain,'] 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

L,  Dyed  with  grain  or  kermes. 

2.  Dyed  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture, 

H.  Fig.  •'  Thoroughly  imbued  or  worked  in. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  yarn  or  fabric  dyed  with 
fast  colours  before  manufacture. 


Ate    at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  to  Her;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r.  wore,  wtjlt;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sfriaru    89.  ce  =  e;  c; 
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ingrain  -  carpet,  s.  A  carpet  manu- 
factured from  wool  or  woollen  dyed  in  the 
grain  (before  manufacture).  These  carpets 
iire  extensively  m;umf;ictured  in  Philadelphia, 
:ilso  at  Kklil.-nnnmter,  England,  and  in  Scot 
iiiiid.  They  are  ordinarily  known  as  two-ply  or 
three-ply,  according  to  the  number  of  webs 
of  which  the  fabric  is  composed. 

Ingrain-carpet  loom :  A  loom  in  which  two 
or  more  shuttles,  one  for  the  ground  and  the 
other  for  the  figure,  are  employed. 

•In-grap'-ple,  *  in -gra -pie,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  grapple  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  grapple,  to  seize  hold  of. 

"  Neither  to  mid  free  themselves,  but  were  ingrapled 
together.'1— Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grapple,  to  wrestle. 

"  Attd  with  their  armed  paws  ingrappted  dreadfully. 
Drayton:  Ptfy.Qlbion,  a.  12. 

In  eras  »i  as,  «.      [Signor    Ingrasalas    an 

Italian  physician.] 

A  not. :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

Tf  Wings  of  Ingrassias : 

Anat. :  The  small  wings  (alee  minores)  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  their  extremities  nearly  touch 
the  great  wings. 

•  in  grate,  *  in-grate',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ingra- 
tvs,  from  in  =  not,  and  gratia  =  agreeable, 
grateful ;  Fr.  ingrat ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ingrato.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses  ;  disagreeable. 

"The  causes  of  that  which  Is  impleaatng  or  inffrate 
to  the  hearing."— Bacon:  Hat.  ffitt. 

2.  Ungrateful ;  not  having  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. 

"01  man  tnyrate  and  maid  deceived." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Ittet,  V.  2. 

S.  Thankless,  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"A  very  inffrate  ami  unthankful  part."— IfortK : 
ftutarch,  p.  891. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  An  ungrateful  person. 

"  Inyrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  eonld  have."  Milton  :  P.  L..  ill.  W. 

In  grate   ful,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grateful  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses. 

"  May  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food."  Milton  :  P.  L..  V.  407. 

2.  Ungrateful. 
"  Ingrateful  savage,  and  Inhuman  creature  1 " 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  l'.,  H.  t. 

* In-grate'-ful-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  ingrateful; 
•ly.}  In  an  ungrateful  manner  ;  ungratefully. 

"  Ingritefully  contemning  all  we  have." — Bo.  Sail: 
Seaven  upon  Earth,  f  26. 

In -grate'- ful -ness,  *.  [Eng.  ingrateful; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingrate- 
ful ;  ungratefulness. 

'Xn'-gratfr-l&adv.  [Eng.  ingraft ;  -ly.}  Un- 
gratefully. 

In-gra  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.f.  &  i.  [Lat.  in- 

=  in,  into,  and  gratia  —  favour,  grace;  Sp. 
engraciar ;  Ital.  ingraziare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  or  bring  into  favour;  to  com- 
mend, insinuate,  rr  introduce  to  the  goodwill, 
confidence,  or  favour  of  another;  used  only 
reflexively,  with  the  prep,  with  before  the 
person  whose  favour  is  sought  or  gained. 

"  Lysimachus  tnffratiated  himself  both  wtih  Philip 
Mid  his  pupil."— Addtson:  Spectator.  No.  337, 

*2.  To  commend;  to  render  easy  or  pleasant. 

"What  difficulty  would  it  [the  love  of  Christ]  not 
ingratiate  to  usT"—- I/antmontl :  Workt.  Iv.  664. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  gain  favour ;   to  b*come 
rieniHy  or  agreeable. 

"  They  took  that  proposition  as  an  artifice,  to  ingra. 
tiate  with  the  States  hryund  the  rest  of  their  allies."— 
Sir  W.  Temple:  J/« tnoirt from  16T2  to  1879. 

In-graf-i-tude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ingruti- 

tiuit>  =  unthankfulnoss,  from  ingrains  =  un- 
j'ii'asant,  unthankful;  Sp.  ingratitud;  Ital. 
ingratitndine.}  Want  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness or  favours  received  or  done  ;  insensibility 
to  favours  or  kindness  ;  retribution  of  evil  for 
good  ;  lint  hank  fulness. 

"To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

Milton :  Samton  Affontatet,  378. 

*  ln-gra-tu'-i-t^,  s.     [Lat.  ingratit(s)—  un- 
grateful; Eng.  sutf.-tty.J  Ingratitude.  (Dames: 
Microcosmos,  p.  19.) 

•in-grave  (1),  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  EN- 
GRAVED &  2)  (q.v.). 

*  in-grav'-i-date,  v.t.     fLat.   ingravidatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingravido:  in- (intens.),  suulgravido 


=  to  make  heavy,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidus  = 
heavy.)    To  impregnate,  to  make  pregnant. 

"They  may  he  so  pregnant  and  tnynifiiiuted  with 
lustful  thought*."— fttlltr.'  Holy  State,  p.  35. 

*  in-grav-I-da'-tlon,  *.    [INORAVIDATE.; 
The  act  of  ingra vidating  or  impregnating  ;  the 
state  of  being  ingmvidated  or  made  (pregnant. 

*  in-great',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
great  (q.v.).]    To  make  great,  to  magnify,  to 
enlarge,  to  exalt. 

"Others,  to  inffreat  themselves,  might  strain  tr._._ 
than  the  strong  will  be*r."—Abp.  Abbot:  Speech  on 
Kushanrth'i  Collection*  i.  155. 

*  in  grc  di  en9e,  *  in-gre  di  en-9y»  s. 

[Lat.  ingrediens,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  walking  in. 

"The  temple  they  perfume  with  frankeuoenie 
Thus  ptuincMabr  at  tiundtenoe,* 

Vieart:  Virgil.    (Kara.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingredient. 

"It  should  tie  upon  the  account  of  its  ingrediency, 
and  not  uf  its  use.  —  Boyle:  Work*.  1.  618. 

in-gre'  di  ent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
grediens,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior  =  to  enter  upon, 
to  begin  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  gradior  =  to  walk, 
to  go.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary 
to  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.,  A.D.  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent  in- 
troduction into  English.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

1.  That  which  enters  into  &  compound  as 
an  element,  or  is  a  component  part  of  any 
compound  or  mixture  ;  an  element. 

"  The  love  of  Nature's  works 
la  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man." 

Gowper:  Task,  IT.  732. 

*  2.  A  person  going  In  or  entering.   (Adams : 
Works,  i.  59.) 

*  B.   As  adj. :   Forming  an  ingredient  or 
component  part  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 

"The  first,  or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be 
ingredient  into  so  many  languages."— Browne;  Mitcel- 
lanit-t,  tract  viii. 

in'-gress,  s.     [Lat.  ingressus,  from  ingredior 
—  to  go  or  walk  in ;  Sp.  ingreso ;  Ital.  in- 
ffresso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  in  ;  entrance, 

"  On  pain  of  death,  my  lord,  am  I  com  minified 
To  stop  all  in-jrttt  to  the  palace." 

Coleridge  :  Zapolya.  L 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance ;  means  of 
entering. 

II.  Astron. :  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses ;  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  a  sign,  &c. 

in  gross',  v.i.    [INGRESS,  «.]    To  go  In  or 
enter.    (Annandale.') 

*  in  gress  ion  (as  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  ingressio, 
from,  ingressus,  pa.  par.  of  ingredior;  Fr.ingres- 
sion.]    The  act  of  entering ;  entrance,  ingress. 

"Mercury  .  .  .  may  happily' have  a  more  powerful 
ingreuion  into  gold  toan  any  other  body  whatever."— 
Ingby  :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xv. 

*  fctt-greV-SU,  s.    [Lat. ;  ablat.  sing,  otingres- 


Law  :  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  of  entry  into 
lands  or  tenements. 

*  in-greV-vus,  *.    [Lat.]    [INGRESS.] 

Law  :  The  relief  which  the  heir  at  full  age 
paid  to  the  head  lord  for  entering  upon  the 
fee,  or  lands  fallen  by  the  death  or  forfeiture 
of  the  tenant. 

*  in  -grieve',  v.t.     [Pref.   in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  grieve  (q.v.>]    To  make  more  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate. 

*fcl-gro6ve',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
groove  (q.v.).]  To  groove  in  ;  to  flx  or  join, 
as  in  a  groove. 

*  In-gross',  v.t.    [ENGROSS.] 

In'-grdw-Xng,  s.  [Pref  in-,  and  Eng.  grow- 
ing.] The  growing  inward. 

1"  Ingrowing  of  the  nails: 

Pathol.  ;  A  painful  condition  in  which  the 
side  of  the  nail  is  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the 
great  toe  at  its  margin.  The  chief  cause  is 
ill-fltting  boots.  Called  also  Onyxis  (q.v.). 


'-t^,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
guitty  (q.v.).)  Not  guilty  ;  innocent,  guilt- 
less. 

"Not  inouttty  of  any  indignity  that  he  hath  put 
upon  his  favourite.  —  /i]>.  Hall:  Contempt.;  ffaman 
Banged, 


in'-guin  al  (u  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i*. 
gu'uudiS)  from  inguen  (genit.  ingitini6)  —  th* 
groin.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  groin. 

"The  plague  seenu  to  IMS  a  particular  disease,  cha- 
racterised with  eruptions  In  buboes,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion and  supmiratiujt  of  the  axilUry,  inguinal,  and 
other  glands.  —  Artiuthnot. 

*  In-gtiir,  *  in  gulph',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (IX 
and  Eng.  gulf  (q.v.  ).J 

1.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool  ; 
to  overwhelm  by  swallowing. 

"  Thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Lung  wlillt;  iit'juiphed," 

Muton  :  English  Garden,  bk.  U. 

2.  To  cast,  as  into  a  gulf. 

"  If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or 
not,  we  ingutf  ourselves  Into  assured  danger."—  Bag' 

VHtl-d. 

"fai-giilf-ment,  «.  [Eng.  ingulf;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  ingulfing;  the  state  of  being  in- 
gulfed. 

*  Xn-gur'-fei-tate,   v.t.  &  <.     [Lat.  ingurgi- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  ingurgito  :  in-  ^  in,  into,  and 
gurges  (genit.  gurgitia)=it\\G  throat;  Fr.  in~ 
gurgiter;  Sp.  ingurgttar;  Ital.  ingurgitare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  down  greedily  ;  to  devour 
greedily. 

2.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  ingulf, 

"  Let  him  in;nii-,fi'ate  himself  never  so  deep."— 
Fotherbu  :  Atheoma.-,tix,'\>.  2M. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  eat  greedily  ;  to  devour,  to 
gorge. 

"To  eat  and  inffurtjtfate  beyond  all  measure,  'LRixany 
doe."—  Burton.'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ,  p.  236. 

*  fri-gur-gi-ta'-tion,     *  in  gour  gy  ta- 
tion,  8.     [JLat.  ingurgttatio,  from  ingurgitatutt 
pa.  par.  of  ingurgito  ;  Fr.  ingurgitation.]    The 
act  of  swallowing  or  devouring  greedily  or  in 
great  quantities. 

"Too  much  abstinence  turnes  vice,  and  too  much 
inffurgitafion  la  one  of  the  seven."  —  Bishop  Bali:  Of 
Cementation,  1  13. 

*  in  giist'-a-ble,  *  in  gust-1-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  gustable  (q.v.).]    IncapabU 
of  being  tested  ;  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

"The  body  of  the  element  Is  inguttable,  void  of  all 
sapiility."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  xrL 

*  in-hab-Il*,  a.     [Fr.,   from  Lat.  inkabilis, 
from    in-  =  not,  and    habilis  =  skilful  ;    Sp. 
inhabit;  Ital.  inabile.} 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited  ;  unfit,  inconve 
nient 

2.  Unskilled,  unqualified, 


l'-*-t3f,  s.  [Fr.,  inhabiliti,  from 
inhafale.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in 
habile  ;  unfitness,  uu.-iptiiess,  unskilfuliicss, 
inability.  (Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1.) 

in-hab'-it,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inhabiter,  from  Lat 
inhabito  ;  from  in-  —  in,  and  kabito  —  to  dwell, 
a  frequent,  from  habeo=.  to  have.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy 
as  a  place  of  settled  residence. 

"  The  Aborigines,  who  fit  that  time  inhabited  those 
purta."—  P.  JJolland:  Livitis,  p.  a 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to 
abide. 

"Who  built  It,  who  inhabits  there?" 

Cotaper:  Olney  llymnt,  xlr. 

N  in-hab'-it,  *  in  hab  ite,  «.  [INHABIT,  v.} 
Iuhabite<l. 

"  Sith  &nt_inhabite  was  the  luiid." 

Chaucer:  Dreamt. 

*  in-hftb'-Xt-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  habitable  (q.v.).J  Not  habitable;  that 
cannot  be  inhabited  or  lived  iu. 

"  Some  inhabitable  place 

Where  the  hot  ran  and  allnie  breed  naught  but 
monsters."  Ben  Jonton  :  Catiline,  r.  3, 

in  hab  it  a  ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fn- 
habitabilis,  from  inhabito=  to  inhabit.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  inhabited;  tit  for  inhabitation* 
habitable. 

"All  which  live 
In  the  itittitbitabl*  world."        Donne  :  Lamtnttittotu. 

in  hab'  it  an9e,    in  hab'-  it-  an-  9y,    «. 

[Eng.  inhabitant);  -ce;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  inhabit- 
ant ;  permanent  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or 
parish  ;  the  domiciliation  which  the  law  re- 
quires to  make  a  pauper  entitled  to  relief  from 
the  parish,  town,  city,  &c.,  in  which  he  lives  ; 
habitancy. 

*  2.  Habitation,  dwelling. 

"  Nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger; 

No  promise  of  MMMmMMi 

Seaum.  *  flat.  :  Sea  Voyage,  ir.  1. 


*6il,  b^;  pout,  Jrf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -in«. 
-dan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  —  shun;  -(ion*  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -cious  =  slids.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  —  bel.  deL 
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•3.  Inhabitation  ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
hibited. 

"  Bo  the  rnln.  yet  peeling  In  the  wild  moor,  testify 
a  former  inhabitance."—  Carete  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

in-nab'-it-ant,    "  In-hab-yt^an.    *ln- 

hab  yt-aimt,  *.  [Lat.  inhabifans,  pr.  par. 
of  inhabito  =  to  inhabit.]  One  who  dwells, 
lives,  or  resides  permanently  in  a  place  ;  one 
who  has  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  as 
distinguished  from  an  occasional  visitor  or 


. 
"  MUchlef.  that  black  Inhabitant  of  hell." 

Drujfton:  Baroiu'  Wart,  bk.  1L 

'  an-bab'-l-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inhaMtatu*,  pa 
par.  of  inhaliito  =  to  inhabit)  To  inhabit, 
to  dwell  in. 

"  Of  all  the  people  which  inhabitau  Asia."—  P.  Hol- 
land LMul,  p.  89J. 

In  hab  i  ta  tion,  *  In-hab-y-tft-cy-on, 

i.    [Lat.  inhabitatio.]    [INHABIT.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inhabiting  ;  the  state 
of  being  inhabited. 

"  From  thli  Inhabitation  a  nnmerlcal  unity  may  be 
effected."—  Of.  Bull  :  Worti,  voL  ii..  due.  4. 

*2.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  residence, 
»n  abode. 

•3.  A  qviantity  or  number  of  inhabitants; 
population. 

"  We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained 
iU  tiiliiO'iUuU  thail  duuhl  ita  inhabitation."—  Brown*  : 
Tulgar  irrours,  bk.  vl..  ch.  vL 

•  »li-hab'-i-ta-tive,  a.    [Lat.  inhabitatus,  pa. 

par.  of  inhabito  ;  Enj;.  adj.  suff.  -ii*.  J     Of  or 
pertaining  to  inhabitation. 

ln-hab'-i-ta-tive-nes»,  ».    [Eng.  inhabita- 
tive  ;  -ness.] 

Phrenol.  :  The  organ  which  is  said  to  prompt 
men  to  inhabit  particular  spots  in  preference 
to  others,  thus  imbuing  them  with  love  of 
home.  It  is  situated  on  the  centre  part  of 
the  back  of  the  head,  having  around  it  Self- 
«U  ,n,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness, 
and  Philoprogenitiveness.  Called  by  Combe 
Conoentrativeness. 

•  an-nab'-it-Stl,  a.     [Pref.  In-  (2),  and  Lat. 
habito  =  to  Inhabit.]    Not  inhabited  ;  unin- 
habited. 

"  Othen,  In  Imitation  of  aome  Tallant  knte  hta,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  Inhabited  provinces.  —Brailh- 
•Mitte:  Sumi  of  Ubtortet.  (1614.) 

•  in  hab'-Jt-er,  s.    [Eng.  inhabit;  -er.)    One 
who   inhabits,  an   inhabitant,  a   dweller,  a 
resident. 

"  To  (eight  wyth  thlnhaoUen  on  the  farther  ilde  ol 
the  Rhine."—  Ooldinge  :  Cottar,  to.  148. 

•  in  nab  I  tress,   *  ln-li»b-l-tre«»e,   «. 

[Eng.  inhabiter;  -as.}  A  female  who  inhabits, 
•  female  Inhabitant. 

•ABMMMMaji 

On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill." 

Chapman  :  Hymn*  to  FemM. 

•In  -ha  ble,  r.i.    [ENABLE.] 

•Inhal'-ant,  •  In-hal'-ent,  a.  [Lat  in- 
italeni,  pr.  par.  of  inhalo  =  to  inhale  (q.v.).] 
That  inhales;  inhaling. 

In  hal  a  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  inhatatui, 
pa.  par.  of  inhalo.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  inhaled. 

•I  For  therapeutical  purposes  there  are 
Iodine,  turpentine,  and  creosote,  hydrocyanic 
and  other  inhalations. 

In  hale  ,  v.t  [Lat.  inhalo,  from  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  halo  =  to  breathe.]  To  draw  Into  the 
lungs  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  suck  in. 

"  That  play  of  lungs,  inhnUna  and  again 
Hiring  fr«l,U,  fre.h 


*  in  honce ,  v.t.    [ENHANCE.] 

*  in  har  mon   ic,  *  m  har  mon  -ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  harmonic,  liarmanical 
(q.v.).]  Not  harmonic,  not  harmonious,  dis- 
cordant. 

H  Inharmonic  relation : 

Music:  That  in  which  a  discordant  sound  is 
Introduced. 

in  har  mo  -nl  ofis,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  harmonious  (q.v.);  Fr.  inharmonieux.] 
Not  harmonious  ;  discordant,  unmusical. 

"  His  own  verses  inharnuatlaut  flow." 

Francit :  Horace ;  Satim,  bk.  L,  X. 


adv.  [Eng.  inhar- 
monious; -ly.]  In  an  inharmonious  or  dis- 
cordant manner;  discordantly,  without  har- 
mony. 

in-har-md'-ni-ous-n&ss,  ».  [Eng.  inhar- 
monious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inharmonious ;  want  or  absence  of  harmony ; 
discord. 

"Shocked  at  the  Inharmonioianea  of  a  verse."— 
Search  :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xili 

*  in-har'-mon-y,  >.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harmony  (q.v.);   Fr.  inharmonic.]     Want  or 
absence  of  harmony ;  discord. 

In  haul.  In  -haul-er,  J.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  haul,  hauler  (q.v.).] 

Jfcmt. :  A  rope  or  purchase  for  rigging-in  the 
'jib-boom,  studding-sail-boom,  or  other  spar. 

*  In  haunt' ,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  haunt,  v.] 
To  frequent,  to  keep  near. 

"This  creeke  with  run  lug  paasadge  the  channel  in- 
haunteth."        Stanihura :  rirgil ;  Jneld  i.  168. 

*  in-hausf ,   v.t.      [Pref.  in-  (1),  and   En8- 
haust,  s.  (q.v.).]    To  drink  eagerly. 

"  lie  wa.  inhautting  hi*  .moklng  tea,  which  went 
rolling  and  gurgling  down  his  throat"— I»o'*-™«  -• 
Book  of  Jfnooj,  ch.  xxll. 

»  in-heid',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [INHOLD,  ».  ] 

In-here,  t>.t.  [Lat.  in*«reo=tto  stick  fast 
in :  in-  =  In,  and  Kama  =  to  stick.)  To  exist 
or  be  nxed  permanently  and  strongly  in ;  to 
be  permanently  incorporated  in  ;  to  belong, 
as  an  attribute  or  quality ;  to  be  Innate,  in- 
born, or  inbred  ;  to  be  inherent. 

"  For.  nor  In  nothing,  nor  In  thing. 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright,  — 


m-hal'-er,  ».    [Eng.  inhale);  -tr.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  inhales. 
n.  Tech.  :  An  apparatus  to  filter  and  warm 
the  air   respired    by    persons  with    delicate 
lungs,  or  by  those  subjected  to  a  deleterious 
atmosphere. 

(1)  For  consumptives  it  consists  of  a  repli- 
cated wire-gauze  tissue  ;  a  respirator. 

(2)  For  cutlers  and  others  subjected  to  an 
atmosohere  of  iron  dust,  it  is  a  magnetic  tissue 
which  vrtests  the  dust. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  inhaling  or  inwardly 
applying  medicated   vapours   or  anaesthetic 
agents. 

(4)  An  apparatus  to  enable  a  fireman,  miner, 
»r  diver  to  work  in  a  poisonous  or  heated  at- 
mosphere, or  in  water,  carrying  with  him  a 
•apply  of  vital  air.    [FILTER,  ».,  3.] 


In-beV-enee,  in-hey-en--??. ».  [Fr.  inher- 
ence •  8p.  inhcrencia,  from  Lat.  inhasrent,  pr. 
par.  of  inhatreo  =  to  inhere  (q.v.).]  The  qua 
Uty  or  state  of  being  inherent ;  the  state  of 
inhering. 

"  It  to  I  that  am  pleated  with  beholding  hi*  gaiety. 
and  the  gay  man  In  hie  greatest  _ bravery  la  only 


pTeased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  "light;  BO 
borrowing  hit  little  and  Imaginary  complacency  from 
the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  hOurmcn  of  hit 
own  po.aee.lou."-*>.  Ta,lar  :  *rm»iu,  ToL  1L.  Mr.  18. 

in-heV-ent,  o.  [Lat.  inhareni,  pr.  par.  of 
inhamo  =  to  inhere  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  inherent ;  Sp. 
inherente ;  Ital.  inerente.] 

1.  Sticking  fast  in  or  to ;  not  to  be  re 
moved ;  inseparable. 

••  By  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  meet  inherent  bnaeneM.1 

ShaJutp-  •'  Cortatanut,  ill.  3. 

2.  Naturally  conjoined  or  attached ;  innate 
inborn. 

"  Those  vice,  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all 
coalition.. "— Jtacaulay :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvli. 

U  Inherent  denotes  a  permanent  quality  or 
property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adven 
titious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  tha 
property  which  is  derived  principally  froir 
habit  or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  tc 
the  one  acquired  by  actual  efforts.  Inbort 
denotes  that  which  is  purely  natural.  Inborn 
and  innate  are  precisely  the  same  in  meaning 
yet  they  ditfer  somewhat  in  application 
Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted  in- 
iiorn ;  philosophy  has  adopted  innate.  (Crabb 
Eng.  Synon.) 

in-her'-^nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inherent;  -ly.}  In 
an  inherent  manner ;  by  inherence. 

"Matter  hAth  inkertntlH  and  essentially  inch  an 
Internal  energy."— Benllty :  Strmont.  8. 

in-bSr'-.t,  *  In-her-yt,  *  in-lter-yte,  ».. 

&  i.  [O.  Fr.  enheriter,  from  Lat.  hceredit 
—  to  inherit,  from  hceres  (genit.  hceredie)  =  a 
heir  ;  Sp.  heredar;  Port,  herdar;  Ital.  eredare 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  To  receive  or  derive  from  a  progenitor  or 
ancestor  as  part  of  one's  nature,  either  physical 
or  mental. 

"  Her  deposition  she  Inherit!.' 

Shaketp.  :  Alfl  WOUnat  Sndt  WtU,  L  L 

3.  To  possess  ;   to  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a 
possession  by  gift  or  divine  appropriation  ;  to 
own. 

"  What  shall  I  do.  that  I  may  Inherit  eternal  life  !"— 
Mattheio  x.  17. 

*  4.  To  receive  ;  to  take  in. 

"  A  grave 

Whoee  hollow  womb  inherit*  nought  but  buuefc" 
Shaketp. :  Ittchard  II.,  ii.  L 

*  5.  To  contain ;  to  hold. 

*  6.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  setee.    (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
80  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  In  him. 

SHatai'.  :  Klchard  I!.,  1.  L 

IL  Law :  To  take  by  descent  from  an  an- 
cestor ;  to  take  by  succession  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  former  possessor ;  to  receive  as 
a  right  or  title  descendible  by  law  from  an 
ancestor  at  his  death. 

••'Phauiax  the  elder.  inherUyng  the  kyngdosa. 
accordyng  to  the  custome  of  their  countrie.  — 
Ooldjfitg :  Juttine,  to.  171.1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take,  receive,  or  have  a 
an  inheritance,  possession,  or  property ;  to 
take  or  come  into  possession  as  an  heir  ;  to  be 
an  heir.  (Sometimes  followed  by  to  or  in.) 

"Thou  shalt  not  inherit  In  our  father's  house." — 
Judffel  xt  2. 

*  Jn-hSr-it-a-bis'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  inherttabU; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inheritabl* 
or  descendible  to  heirs. 

in-ll8r'-it-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  inherit;  -oWe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited ;  descendible 
from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir  by  course  of 
law  ;  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

"  When  it  became  inheritable,  the  inheritance  ••» 
long  indefeasible."—  Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ok-i. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  a 
parent  or  ancestor  to  a  child :  as,  inheritabU 
virtues  or  vices. 

*  3.  Capable  of  or  qualified  for  inheriting  or 
receiving  by  descent. 

"  Lest  the  ladle,  privily  should  counterfeit  the  *»• 
heritable  aex."— Mden .-  /Must  to  Dratton'i  ftdr- 
(XMon,|U. 

*  in-hir'-l't-a-bljf,  adv.    [Eng.  inheritab(k) ; 
-ly.]    By  way  of  inheritance ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
heritable or  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

in  her  It  an9e,  *  In  hear  it  ancc,  •  in- 
ber-it-annoe, ».    [Eng.  inherit;  -ana.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting  or  receiving 
an  estate  as  heir  to  another. 

"Yon  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  tofcto 
empyre  by  inheritance,  but  got  into  y  seate  of  Cyrus 
by  the  beueate  of  Bagoas,  hys  eunuche.--«r«*.- 
Vllinlul  Cartha,  fo.  143. 

2.  That  which  is  inheritable ;  that  wkick 
may  be  inherited  or  transmitted  by  succession 
from  an  ancestor  to  his  heir. 

"  To  you  the  inheritance  belongs  by  right." 

Sfienler:  F.  V-,  1.  IV.  •- 

3.  A  possession  received  or  acquired  by  gift 
or  of  grace  or  favour  ;  a  permanent  or  valuabl 
possession,  received   or  enjoyed   by   divin» 
favour  or  appropriation. 

"  When  the  SOD  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter." 

ShaJcesp. :  Henry  I ..  i.  t. 

*  4.  Possession,  acquisition,  ownership. 

"  Which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  at  Fortiubras." 

ShalKtp. :  Hamlet,  L  L 

H  Technically : 

1.  BM. :  Darwin  considers  the  inheritance 
of  every  character  to  be  the  rule,  and  non- 
inheritance  the  anomaly.  Peculiarities  tend 
to  appear  in  the  offspring  at  a  corresponding 
age  to  that  at  which  they  arose  in  the  parent, 
if  not  earlier.  One  appearing  in  a  particular 
sex  is  often  transmitted  to  that  sex  only. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  remote  ancestor.  (Darwt*: 
Orig.  of  Species  (1882),  pp.  10,  67.) 

2  Law :  A  )«rpetual  or  continuing  right  to 
an  estate  invested  in  a  person  and  his  heirs. 
There  are  nine  "  canons  of  inheritance  :  three 
may  be  quoted-<l)  That  inheritance  shall,  m 
the  first  place,  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  lai 
purchaser  in  infnitum;  (2)  that  the  male 
issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the  female; 
(3)  that  where  two  or  more  of  the  male  se 
are  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  txi  the 
purchaser,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but 
the  females  all  together.  (WTutrton.) 


e   ISt  ttire,  amidst"  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wSt,  hire,  cameL  her,  there; 
•r.  wore,  welt,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,   se,  ea^e;   ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 


inheritant— iniquity 
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1  la-her -I-tant,  a.  [Eng.  inherit ;  -ant.]  In- 
herent. 

"  Inheritant  in  the  Divine  nature."— Briton  :  Divine 
Contideration*,  p.  8. 

fa-aer'-It-or,  *.  [Eng.  inherit ;  -or.]  One 
who  inherits  ;  an  heir  ;  one  who  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  by  inheritance. 

"  The  freed  inheritor*  of  hell." 

tlyron :  The  Giaour. 

•ia-heV-I-tress, '  ia-aer'-I-trix,  s.  [Eng. 
inherit ;  -ress,  -rix.]  A  female  who  inherits  ; 
jui  heiress. 

"To  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  laud." 

Shakes)*.  •  Hcnr.'i  F.,  L  i 

*  In-heV -t-triy  at  5.   [Eng.  inheritor);  -rice  = 

•rix.]    An  Inheritress,  an  heiress. 

•la  herse,  *  la-hearse',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-(l), 

and  Eng.  herse,  hearse,  (q.vA]  To  put  in  a 
hearse  ;  to  inclose  as  in  a  coffin. 

"  See.  where  he  lie*  inhcned  In  the  arms 
Of  the  must  bloody  iiurser  of  his  harms." 

Shake*?. :  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  7. 

*  In-  he'-3lon,  *.  [Lat.  inhasio,  from  inhcesum,, 
»«p.  of  inhcereo  =  to  stick,  to  inhere.]    The 
state  of  being  inherent  in  ;  inherence. 

" The  notion  of  a  subject  of  inhesion."  -  Rrid  :  Inttlt. 
Powert.  Ess.  it.,  ch.  fUL 

*  Ia'-hi-ate,  v.t.   [Lat.  inhiatum,  sup.  of  inhio 
=  to  open  the  month,  to  gape  :  in-  (intens.), 
and  hio  =  to  gape.]     To  gape  upon,  to  desire 
eagerly.    (Bccon  :  Works,  i.  253.) 

*  In  hl-a'  tlon,  *.     [Lat.   inhiatio,  from  in- 
hiatum, sup.  of  inhio.]    [!MHIATE.]    A  gaping 
after,  eager  desire. 

"An  inhi'ition  after  obscene  lusta."— Bp.  Salt: 
Bonour  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  L,  \  1 

fa  nib  it,  *tn-ayb-yte,  v.t.    [Lat.  inAi&- 
itus,  pa.  i*ar.  of  inhibeo  —  to  have  in  hand,  to 
check  :  in,-  =  in,  and  habeo  =  to  have ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  inhibir;  Fr.  inliiber.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to 
«heck. 

"  The  stars  aud  planets  being  whirled  about  with 
rrent  velocity,  would  suddenly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it. 
be  shattered  in  pieces."— Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"  Burial  may  not  be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one." 
—Ajftifft .'  Pareryon. 

U,  Eccles.  Law:  To  forbid  or  prohibit  from 
exercising  the  office  of  a  priest. 

fa  alb' -It -er,  A.    [Eng.  inAi&tt;  -er.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  inhibits. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  One  who  takes  out  an  inhibi- 
tion, as  against  a  wife  or  debtor. 

In  hi  bl  tion,   *  in  hi  bi  ci  on,  s.    [Lat 

inhibitio,  from  inhibitust  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo; 
Vr.  inhibition;  Sp.  inhibition ;  Ital.  inibi- 
tione.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inhibiting  or  pro- 
hibiting ;  embargo ;  prohibition ;  the  state  of 
being  inhibited. 

"  Lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which 
Is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament."— J/ttfon ;  Sikono- 
elattft. 

IL  Law. 

1.  English  Law : 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"Inhibition  la  a  writ  to  Inhibit  or  forbid  a  Judge 
from  farther  proceeding  in  the  cause  depending  before 
him.  Inhibition  IB  most  commonly  a  writ  iMOrag  out 
of  a  higher  court  Christian  to  a  lower  and  inferior, 
upon  an  appeal :  trod  prohibition  out  of  the  Icing's 
court  to  a  court  Christian,  or  an  Inferior  temporal 
court."— Cowel. 

(2)  Eccles.  Law :  An  order  of  court  forbid- 
ding a  priest  from  exercising  ministerial  duties. 

2.  Scots  Law  : 

(1)  Inhibition  against  a  wife  at  the  instance 
of  a  husband  is  a  writ  passing  the  signet, 
which  prohibits  all  and  sundry  from  transact- 
ing business  with  the  wife  or  giving  her  credit. 

(2)  An  inhibition  against  ft  debtor  is  a  writ 
passing  under  the  signet,  whereby  the  debtor 
or  party  inhibited   is  prohibited  from   con- 
tracting any  debt  which  may  become  a  burden 
on  his  heritable  property,    or  whereby  his 
heritage  may  be  attached  or  alienated  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  inhibitor's  debt 


*  la-  hllde,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  ai 
=  to  pour.)    To  pour  in  or  into. 


•la-hive',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hive 
(q.v.).]  To  put  in  or  into  a  hive  ;  to  hive. 

'  in  hold,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hold 
(q.v.).]  To  hold  in  or  within  ;  to  contain, 
to  have  inherent. 

"  It  Is  disputed,  whether  this  light  first  created  be 
the  same  winch  the  aim  inhuldeth  ami  caatcth  forth,  or 
whether  it  had  continuance  any  longer  than  till  the 
sun  i  creation."—  Kaleiyh:  ffitt.  ft/ the  World,  bk.  L, 
ch.  1.,  |  7. 

«»a-h6Id'-erf  *.  [Eng.  inhold;  -er.]  An  in- 
habitant. 

"  And  eTery  part's  inholdert  to  convert" 

Spent*-:  F.  <j..  V1L  Tit  17. 

'la-hoop',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  hoop 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  in  a  hoop;  to  confine  in 
any  place. 

"  His  quail*  ever 
Beat  mine  inhoop'd  at  odds." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cltopatro,  U.  8. 

In  hos  pit  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.  inhosped- 
abie ;  Ital.  inospitale.] 

1.  Not  hospitable ;  not  willing  or  inclined 
to  show  hospitality  to  strangers;  unwilling 
to  entertain    guests,    or    entertaining  them 
reluctantly. 

"  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  so  in- 
hotpitabl«."—Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt  111., 
114. 

2.  Affording  no  convenience,  subsistence,  or 
shelter  to  strangers. 

"  Dreary  and  inhotpitablt  wattes." — Blair,  vol.  v., 
•er.  L 

In  hos  pit  a  ble  n6s»,  a.  [Eng.  inhospita- 
ble; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
hospitable ;  inhospitality. 

"  The  inhotpUableneu  of  the  place,"  —  ftoWjrn  ; 
Memoirt.  vol.  i.  (in«). 

In  hos  pit  a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inhospitable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an"  inhospitable  manner;  without 
hospitality. 

"  For  what  you  call  inhotpitaMy  drear. 
To  me  with  beauty  aud  delight  api>ear." 

Francii:  foract;  fpittUt,  t  xiv. 

*  in  housed',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  hous(t); 
and  sutl1.   -cd.]    Housed.     (G.  Markham :  Sir 
R.  GrinuiU,  p.  51.) 

In  1m  man,  in  hu  mane,  *Ia-au- 
maiae,  a.  [Fr.  inhumain,  from  Lat.  inhu~ 
manus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  humanus  =  hu- 
man, gentle  ;  Sp.  inhumano ;  Ital.  inunw.no.} 

1.  Not  human  or  humane  ;  destitute  of  a 
feeling  of   kindness    or    tenderness  towards 
one's  fellow-creatures ;  barbarous,  cruel,  sav- 
age, unfeeling. 

"  What  wretch  inhuman?,  or  what  wilder  blood." 
Browne :  Britannia'*  Pattoralt.  bk.  ii..  a,  1. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  inhumanity 
or  cruelty. 

"  The  crueltie  of  the  Frenchemen  and  of  their  inhu- 
wa*ncdealyngwiththem."-tftiH:  Hen.  Vlll.  (an.  13), 

In  hu-man  i-ty,  «.    [Fr.  inhumaniU.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman  ; 
cruelty,  barbarity,  savageness. 

"  All  kind  of  subtllty  and  violence  and  inhumanity 
was  employed  to  overturn  it,"  —  Jortin  :  Chrittum 
Religion,  dU.  S. 

*  2.  An  inhuman  act  or  person. 

"  If  such  inhumtmities  actually  bare  been  born.  It 
Is  certain  that  they  may  be  horn."— South,  vol.  vl., 
•er  9. 

In  hu  man  ly,  *  In  hu-mane-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  inhuman;  -ly.]  In  an  inhuman,  cruel, 
or  barbarous  manner ;  cruelly,  barbarously. 

"Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  hi*  best  friends."— fl«r*« ;  rind,  of  #at.  Soc. 

*  In- hum  ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par. 

of  inhumo:  in-  =  in,  and  htimo  =  to  bury; 
humus  =  the  ground.]    To  bury,  to  inter. 

Xn-hu-ma  tion,  *.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhumo.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  act  of  burying  or  in- 
terring ;  burinl  ;  interment. 

"  In  some  localities  cremation  prevailed,  though  in- 
humat  ion  was  the  general  custom.  —Qreenwell:  British 
Barrows,  p.  21. 

2.  Chem, :    The  act  of  burying  vessels  in 
warm  earth,  or  anything  similar,   that  their 
contents  may  be  exposed  to  a  steady  degree  of 
moderate  heat. 

*  In-hnme',  v.t.    [Fr.  inhumer,  from  Lat  in- 
humo.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  To  bury ;  to  Inter ;  to  de- 
posit in  the  earth,  as  a  corpse. 

"Burled  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore." 
Ityron:  Si^je  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

2.  Chem. :   To  bury  a  vessel  in  warm  earth, 


so  as  to  heat  its  contents  modnrately  Cud 
equally.    [INHUMATION.] 

*  In  hurl',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (!>,  and  Eng.  hurl, 
v.)    lo  drive  orcastin.    (Stanykurst  :  Virgil; 
&neid  i.  559.) 

ia'-J-a,  s.    [The  native  Bolivian  name.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Delpliinidee  (Dolphins). 
7nia  boliviensis  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Bolivia, 
Ac.,  in  some  cases  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  male  is  fourteen  feet  long,  the 
female  but  seven. 

In'-I-al,  a.  [INION.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  th* 
inion"  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

*  in-Im-agr-ia-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  imaginable  (q.v.)J     Unimaginable;  in- 
conceivable. 

la-lm'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  inimicalis,  from  inimi- 
cus  =  hostile  :  in-  =  not,  and  amicus  =:  friendly.) 

1.  Having  the  temper  or  disposition  of  an 
enemy  ;  hostile. 

2.  Adverse  ;  hurtful  ;  harmful  ;  injurious. 

"  Associations  In  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  th» 
sovereign,  are  not,  in.  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the  con» 
stitution,—  Brand:  Eucty  on  Political  AtsociationM. 
('798.) 

*  ia-lm-l'-c&l'-i'-t&s.    [Eng.  tnimioa  ;  -Uy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimical  ;  hos- 
tility ;  unfriendliness. 

*  in-fan'-lc-^l-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inimical  ;  -Zy.J 
In  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  manner. 

*  In-InvI-9l'-tious,  a.     [INIMICAL.]     Inimi- 

cal ;   hostile.    (Sterne  ;  Letter  to   Warburtot^ 
1760.) 

*  Im-Im'-I-OOUS,  a.   [Lat.  inimicw*.]   Hostile; 
unfriendly  ;  hurtful. 

"  It  Is  hard  of  digestion,  inimiaeut  to  the  stomack." 
—Evelyn  :  Acetaria. 

in-im-It-^r-W-X-ty.    ».      [Eng.    inimitable; 

-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimit- 
able ;  impossibility  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

in  im'  it  a  blc,  ".  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inimtto- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  imitabilis  —  that  can 
be  imitated  ;  imi(or=  to  imitate.]  That  can- 
not be  imitated  ;  incapable  of  being  imitated 
or  copied  ;  above  imitation. 

"  He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand." 

r:  Table  Talk,  Ml. 


In-Im'-It-a-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  inimitable; 
-ness.]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  inimit- 
able ;  inimitability. 

Xa-Im'-Jt-a-bMr,  adv.  [Eng.  inimitab^k)  ;  -ly.) 
In  an  iniuii  table  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  not 
to  be  imitated  ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

"These  two  small  but  inimitably  fine  poems."— 
Blnir,  vol.  til,  let  40. 

In'-I-6n,  *.    [Gr.  \viov  (inion)  =  the  sinews  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  the  Itack,  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  U  (is),  genit.  ini?  (inns)  =  strength, 
a  muscle,  fibrous  vessels.] 
Atiat.  :  A  name  of  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 


a.      [Eng.  iniquity)  -t 
Characterized  by  iniquity,  injustice,  or  wicked- 
ness ;  unjust  ;  wicked  ;  nefarious. 

"  Pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitout  service."— 
Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

ll-X'-qui-tOTis-iy,arf)'.  [Eng.  iniquitous;  -ly.} 
In  an  iniquitous  manner  or  degree  ;  unjustly, 
wickedly. 

"Funds  of  Judgments  iniguttoutly  legxl."— 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 


---,  *  la-i-aui-tee,  s.  [Fr.  ini- 
quite,  from  Lat.  iniqnitatem,  ace.  of  iniquitcu 
=  injustice:  in-  =  not,  and  aquitas—  equal- 
ness,'  justice  ;  (equus  =  equal,  just.]  [EQUITY.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  want  of  equity,  fairness,  or  Justice; 
absence  of  just,  fair,  or  true  dealing;  a  devia- 
tion from  the  right  ;  unrighteousness,  wicked- 
ness. 

"  The  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  flit!)  and  foule  iniquity." 

8i*>u«r  :  P.  <j.,  V.  L  fc 

2.  An  iniquitous,  unjust,  or  unfair  act; 
wickedness,  crime. 

"  When  their  intquitiei  are  at  foil,  he  will  not  fail 
to  repay  vengeance  Into  their  bosom."—  Sharp  :  8tr- 
moni,  vol.  it,  ser.  1. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  character  wh« 
personified  one  of  the  vices  in  the  old  "Mo- 
ralities."   He  was  the  buffoon  of  the  piece, 
his  chief  business  being  to  make  sport  with 


bSi%  btfy ;  ptfut,  J<ftrt;  cat,  9011.  chorus.  $hia,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin.  fate.  Bin,  09;  expect,  yenophon,  eyist.    ph 
-tian    -  shan.    -tioa.  -slon  »  shun;  (Ion,  sioa  =  zhua.     tious,  -cloua,  -slouB  =  vbuo.    -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  d 


Iniquo  us— inj  udioious 


and  mock  the  devil.     He  was  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  clown  and  harlequin. 

"  Iniquity  aunt  in,  lika  Uukoa  1'oko*.  lu  a  juggler  '• 
Jerkiu.  —  Am  Jonton  :  Maple  of  A'mo*. 

*  II.  Scott  Law  :  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  decision  of  an  inferior  judge  who  de- 
cided contrary  to  law,  in  which  caae  he  waa 

•aid  to  commit  iniquity. 

•  fa-i-quofts,  a.      [Lat.  intTUtu  =  unequal, 
unrair  :  in-  =  not;  cequus  =  equal,   fair;  Sp. 
inievo  ;    Ital.    A  Port,    iniquo  ;    Fr.   tnu/t«.J 

Unjust,  iniquitous,  wicked, 

'*  Whatsoever  is  done  through  any  unequal  affection 
1*  intquoui,  wk-ki^d.  and  wrong  "—  Ktiaftetlmty  :  in- 
quiry Cone.  Virtu*,  bk.  1..  i>t.  it.  f  3. 

•  In  ir  ri  ta  toil  -i-ty.  *.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  irritntnlttii  (q.v.).J    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  iuirritable  ;  good-nature. 

•  In  ir  H  t«  ble,  o.   [Pref.  in-  (2X  and  Eng. 


L  Ord,  Lang.  :  Not  irritable  ;  good-natured, 
good  humoured. 

2.  Ptysiol.  :  Not  possessed  of  irritability, 
not  excitable. 

•  In  ir'-rl:ta-t*ve,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2X   and 

Eng.  irritative  (q.v.).]  Not  irritative;  not 
•ectUHpauied  with  excitement  :  as,  an  inirri- 
tative  fever. 

•  in-isle  (s  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-(l),  and  Eng. 
We  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  Into  an  Isle  or  island,  by  sur- 
rounding with  water. 

"It  >«gtns  with  Rother,  whose  running  tbMOfh  the 
woods.  rtiu/ln«7  Oxuey."—  Vrayton:  Poly-t'bton,  a,  18. 
{Sfldtn't  f'luU.) 

2.-  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  embrace. 

tn-t-ttal  (tt  as  sh).  a.  &  «.  [Lat  initialise 
jKM'taiuhig  to  a  beginning;  initinm  =  a  be- 
ginning, from  initu$,  pa.  par.  of  inio  =  to 
enter  into  :  (n-  =  in,  into,  and  to  =  to  go  ; 
Fr.  initial  ;  Sp.  initial  ;  Ital.  initiate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  be- 
ginning ;  incipient:  as,  the  init  iai  symptoms 
or  stages  of  a  disease.. 

"  Our  *  H  itial  age  la  likt  the  rneltr  I  wax  to  the  prepared 
•eal.'  —  (.'iam-iW  ;  Vanity  uf  Dugmnlitinf,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Placed  at  or  standing  at  the  beginning. 

"  The  initial  letter*  of  hi*  aura*  that  had  trawUted 
It,  wue  printed."—  fiurn«l  :  Hut.  fttftirn  |au.  U5a). 

B.  As  ratal.  .*  The  first  letter  of  a  word  ; 
especially  the  first  letters  of  the  words  com- 
posing a  person's  name. 

"  Marked  with  L  for  our  Metal* 

R.  Browning  :  Soliloquy  qf  the  Hfdtiuh  dottier. 

In  I  tlal  (tl  aa  ah),  v.L    [INITIAL,  a.  ] 

Cor&m.  &  Law:  To  mark  with  initials,  as  a 
guarantee  of  validity,  or  correctness. 

•  in-J'-tial-l£  (ti  as  sh).  adv.    fEng.  initial  ; 
'lit.}     In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner;  by 
way  of,  or  as  a  beginning  ;  at  the  beginning. 

"H«  diil  initi'tifit  anil  lu  part  exerclM  theee  fane- 
tiuiia  upon  earth."—  Barrow  :  Sermon*,  voL  1L.  *er.  SI. 

In  1   ti  ate  (tl  as  sh¥),  r.t.  &  i.    [TTCTTTATE, 

u.  ;  Fr.  "iui/iVr  ;  Sp.  iniciar;  Ital.  inisiare.} 
A.  Tntnsttive  : 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon  ;  to  set  afoot,  to 
start,  to  introduce  :  as,  to  initiate  a  new  line 
of  action. 

"To  whom  T.\irym*chut  init  iatst 
Their  rttered  rreeiiancft." 

Chapman  :  ffomer  ;  Odyttry  XT! 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  princi- 
ples ;  to  admit  into  a  secret  society  or  associa- 
tion by  instructing  in  its  principles  or  secrets. 

*'  Initiated  In  art*. 
Which  some  may  practice  with  i*>!tt«r  grace." 

<?oM7>«r:  Tatk.lv.  495. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  do  the  first  act  ;  to  per- 
form the  first  rite  ;  to  take  the  initiative  ;  to 
begin. 

"The  kin*  himself  initial**  to  the  power  ; 

Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  altered  flour.*' 
Pope:  Homer;  Qdytiey  ill.  W*. 

to  I  ti  ate  (tl  as  sh*),  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  initut- 
tits,  (vi.  "par.  of  initio  =  to  begin  ;  initium  =  a 
beginning. 
A.  As  culjectire  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  ' 
L  Unpractised,  new 

"  Hy  Btrauue  and  setf-abuee 
la  the  initiate  fear."        ShaJtetp.  :  Mae&etk,  ttt  4. 

2.  Initiated  ;  introduced  or  admitted  to  a 
knowledge  of  ;  instructed. 

"  Initiate  in  the  secret  of  the  akies." 

Young:  JfiyfU  TneuffJUt,  vi.  96, 


II.  Law  :  A  man  is  said  to  become  initiate 
tenant  by  courtesy  in  him  wife's  estate  of  in- 
heritance on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of  In- 
heriting tli?  same,  his  estate  not  being  con- 
summate till  the  death  'if  the  wifc. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  Initiated. 

"Th«   bauila  at  the  initint*  sintcitig   tlielr  IUUOB  to 
Detu«t*r.'  -A*(i>.  Outlining  Primitive  Btliaf,  \>.  Ms. 

U  Pmm  the  fact  that  the  Latin  verb  initio 
had  the  secondary  meaning  "  to  admit  to  secret 
religious  rite;4,"  it  was  adopted  by  early  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  =  to  i>aptize  ;  the  Latin 
initiatu*  wa«  employed  to  dUtinguisha  baptized 
person  frctm  a  catechumen  not  yet  made  ac- 
quaiuted  with  tlie  whole  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice;  and  the  term  initiatio  ii-niiir  1 
the  full  participation  enjoyed  by  those  who 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  [DIS- 
CIPLINE, s.t  *J  (1).J 

in-i-tt-a'-tion  (ti  as  ahi),  s.  [Lat.  initiatio, 
from  initUttus,  pa.  par.  of  initio  =  to  begin  ; 
Fr.  initMtii>n  ;  tip.  initutciun.} 

1.  The  act  of  initiiiting,  begiuniDg,  or  enter- 
ing upon. 

2.  The  act  of  Initiating,  introducing  to,  or 
instructing  in  the  rudiments,  principles,  rules, 
or  feremomes  ;  the  act  of  introducing  or  ad- 
mitting to  a  secret  society  or  association. 

**  Every  one  should  pay  a  certain  sura  for  hit  initia 
tion.'—Wart>urt<jn  :  Divine  Uyntion,  bk.  tL,  t  4. 

3.  An  Introduction. 

"Tbote  who  wen  In  the  fight  described  It  as  •  ter- 
rible initiation  l,r  rtcruiU.  —  Macmulttf-'  "'•<-  E"O  • 

cli.  xiii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  initiated,  admitted,  or 
Introduced  to  acquaintance  with  anything. 

"Prom  a  lat«  initiation  Into  Utewtapa,"—  *op«  : 
Dunciad,  L  (Note.) 

in  r-ti-a  tlve  (ti  aa  tOO),  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  ini- 
tial if,  from  Lut.  iuitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  in'dio,} 

A.  A*  adj.  :   Serving  to  initiate  or  begin  ; 
initiatory. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  initiatory  or  introductory  act  or  step; 
the  first  stop  or  action  lu  any  business  ;  a 
first  essay,  a  beginning,  a  stall. 

2.  Power  of  initiating  or  beginning  ;   the 
power  or  right  to  take  the  lead  or  originate. 

"Th«  French  Government  hns  taken  the  initiative 

in    breaking  off  diplomatic    relatiou*."—  baUy    Tttt- 
Aug.  22.  ISM. 


In  I-tl-a  tor  (U  as  »hJ),  i.    [Eng.  initial^); 
-or.]    One  who  initiates. 

"  The  interpreters  of  theM  holy  myiteriet.  the  hiero- 
phaota  and  MBM«fflh"—  Warburton  :  Z>ifi»«  Uyation, 


tiat(e);  -ory.} 


r-^  (tl  as  shl),  a.    (Eng.  ini- 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning  or  intro- 
duction ;  introductory,  initiative. 

"To  eierci»e  his  ohaini>i<.iu  with  tome  initiatory 
."—  Bp.  Bali.  C»nttmpl.;Samton't^farriaije. 


2.  Initiating  or  serving  for  initiation  ;  intro- 
ducing by  instruction  or  by  the  use  of  symbols 
and  ceremonies. 

"By  the  initiatory  rite  of  water 
burton  :  IHvin*  l^fgatum.  bk.  TL,  f  L 

*  Jn-I'-tion,  *.  [Low  Lat.  initlot  from  initiis, 
)>a.  par.  of  ineo—  to  enter  Into.]  A  beginning, 
an  initiation. 

•In  jeal-ous,  *  in  Jeal-ose,  v.t.  [Prof. 
in-  (1),  and  Kng.  jealous  (q.v.X]  To  make 
jealous.  (Daniel  :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  93.) 

in-Ject't  v.t.    [Lat.  injectus,  pa.  par.  of  inj  trip 
=  to  tlirow  or  cast  in  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  jado 
=  to  throw  ;  Fr.  injector.  ] 
L  To  throw  or  cast  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

"  Bat  a  kettle  of  waltUm:  hot  water  injected 
Infalliby  cures  the  timber  affected." 

Xwifl  :  Wood,  an  trued. 

*  2.  To  inatn,  to  inculcate. 

"Their  continuaD  temptation*  which  they  tnject 
Into  oar  though  U~-fiu*of>  Hull  :  SoL  8. 

*  3.  To  throw  in  ;  to  bring  forward  in  the 
middle  of  something  else  ;  to  intervene  with. 

"Cwaw  al*u.  tiuii  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the 
•anie  scrupulous  ilemnr*  to  B  to  ;  >  the  sentence  of  death." 
—  MUttm  :  Aniw*r  to  Eikon  liaiilike. 

*  4.  To  throw  or  cast  up. 

"  Thongh  bold  iu  open  fleld.  they  ret  ourroand 
The  town  with  walla,  anil  niuund  injeet  on  mound." 
Pope:  Bomer;  Odyuey.    (Todd.) 

in-Jec'-tion,  *.  lLat.  injectlo,  from  injectus, 
pa.  par.  of  injicio  ;  Fr.  injection;  8p.  injec- 
cion;  Ital.  injezione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in. 


2.  That  which  is  injected  or  thrown  in. 

"To  minister  the  tame  by  iray  tt  cly«tre  •vrtyrlna* 
frouii&iug  u*  that  tb*  taid  injection  »mbit»kall  in- 
ward JiupMtuuM."—  ^.  Holland:  /Vim*,  bk.  xx.,  -:b 
uii. 

*  3.  Suggestion,  instigation 

"  What  might  l»e  >ti«t-wite<!  by  ->ur  wii  Torruiitlna 
without  (tjiy  injection  of  SataU.1'—  FuUir  ; 


XL  TeeiinicaUy: 

1.  A  nut.;  The  art  of  filling  the  vessels  and 
other  minute  tubular  organs  of  animals  with 
coloured  substances  more  clearly  to  exhibit 
their  relative  size,  arrangement,  and  relation 
to  the  surrounding  parts.     The  colour  is  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  syringe. 

2.  Therap.  :   The  art  of  injsctinz  any  thera- 
peutic agent  into  the  rectum,  or  of  Introducing 
such  agent  under  the  skin,  &c.  ;  that  which  is 
Injected.    (HYPODERMIC-INJECTION.  1 

3.  Sttam-engin.  :  The  act  or  process  of  inject' 
Ing  cold  water  into  the  condenser  ofa  steam  en- 
gine or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine; 
che  cold  water  so  injected  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

Injection  cock,  -. 

Sttam-engin.  :  The  cock  which  closes  the  in- 
Ject  ion  -pipe. 

injection  -condenser,  s.  A  cast-iron 
vessel  of  any  convenient  shape,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
without,  in  which  the  exhaust  warn  from  the 
cylinder  is  condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold 
water.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  in 
Watt's  original  engines  was  £  that  of  the  cy- 
limler,  but,  according  to  present  practice,  it 
ranges  from  i  to  i  that  of  the  cylinder,  and 
sometimes  more,  [CONDK.VSLK,  AlR-TOJH1.] 

Injection-pipe,  .«. 

Steam-engin.  :  The  pipe  through  which  the 
Injection  water  passes  to  the  condenser  of  a 
steam  engine  or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric 
engine.  In  marine  engines  the  injection  -pipo 
is  open  to  the  sea  through  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  [Aim-  PUMP,  CORNISH-ENQWK.) 

Injection-syringe,  a. 

Surg.  :  A  syringe  for  administering  douches 
or  medicines. 
injection  valve,  s. 

Steam-engin.  :  The  valve  which  governs  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  condenser  from  the 
sea,  river,  or  well. 

In-jSc'-tor.  s.  [Eng.  inject  ;  -or.]  One  who  or 
that  which  Injects  ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and 
especially  of  locomotives,  with  water.  It 
works  equally  well  when  the  engine  is  at  rest 
or  running,  and  iu  that  respect  is  superior  to 
the  feed-pump  (q.v.). 

in-j«e*lv,  v.t.  [Fr.  Jingenr=to  Interfere,  to 
meildle.]  To  insinuate,  to  introduce  by  artful 
or  indirect  means. 

*  In-jW-lf,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1);  and  Eng.  jeU* 
(q.v.X]     To  deposit  or  incorporate  as  in  a 
jelly.    (Tennyson:  Audiey  Court,  25.) 

*  In-Joln'  (IX  ».t.    [ENJOIN.] 

*  in  Join   (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Bug. 
jo(»(q.v.).J    To  join. 

"TheOttumltM  .  .. 
Have  then  injoined  them  with  a  fleet-*1 

S)utk«»i>.  ;  OUutllo.  L  S. 

•Jn-Joint'.  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.;oi;t* 
(q.v.).J  To  disjoin,  to  break  up. 

"The  forauid  bridge  by  a  mighty  tempeit  wa»  in- 
Joynted  and  bruken.  "—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  186. 


X-tj^!  «.  [I-At.  injncundUas,  from 
t/^*=riot,  and  jucttnditas  —  pleasantness  ;  jw* 
etncdu«=  pleasant]  Unpleasantness,  disagree- 
ableness. 

*  ln-Jnd'-io-»-We,  «.  [Pret  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  judicable  (q.v.).]  Not  cognizable  by  a 
judge. 

'  In  ju  dl  -cial  (d  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
ana  Eng.  judicial  (q.v.).]  Not  judicial;  not 
according  to  the  forms  ol  law. 

In  ju  dl'-cioua,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Kng. 


1.  Not  judicious,  void  of  judgment;  acting 
without  judgment  or  due  consideration  ;  rash, 
hasty. 

"An   Inexpert  and  litjudicioit*  person."—  Bp.  Mmli  . 
Cate*  o/  Cu'itcii-nce,  dec.  iii-,  COM.  9. 

2.  Done  without  judgment  ordueconsidera 
tion  ;  rash,  hasty,  unwise  :  as,  an  injncttciaiu 
measure. 


fete,  l&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;   we,  wfit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  CUD,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  oa  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


injudiciously— ink 
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in-JU-di'-cious-;!^,  adv.  [Eng.  injudicious; 
•ly.1  In  an  injudicious  manner  ;  without  judg- 
in,  at  or  due  consideration ;  rashly,  hastily, 
inconsiderately. 

"  Hd    was  loudly    bat   injutiicunaty  oauMired  by  a 
great  many."— Nelson  :  Hfe  of  Hull. 

in  jU-dl -doUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  injudicious; 
-in'**.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  injudi- 
cious. 

"  Injudiciousneu  blinds  their  wonder  or  liking  o 
the  third."—  WMtlock  ;  .Vunnerx  r>f  the  Enylith,  p.  480 


f 
480. 

In  June'  don,  *  In-Juno-cion,  s.    [Lat.  in- 
jiuictio,  from  injunct»s  =  imposed,  enjoined; 
PH.  par.  of  injungo  —  to  impose,  to  enjoin; 
Fr.  injunction.] 
"L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining,  directing,  or  bid- 
ding; direction. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined ;  a  direction,  an 
order. 

"  Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  tuy  doors." 
,SA-<*«/>. .-  LMT,  111.  4. 

IL  law;  A  writ  or  process  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity,  and  in  some  cases  under 
•tatutes  by  a  court  of  law,  whereby  a  j»arty  is  re- 
quired to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  certain 
acttLac  cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 

"Tin'  first  peculiar  remedy  obUmnble  on  tliU  ground 
ii  the  writ  of  Injunction,  the  most  ordinary  apecies  of 
which  ii  that  which  operate*  H»  a  restraint  upon  the 
defendant  la  the  exercise  of  liU  real  or  supuoaed 
righto:  and  is,  therefore,  Bunititimes  called  the  reme- 
dial writ  i«  injuncti'-n,  to  distinguish  it  frum  the 
judicial  writ,  which  issues  after  a  decree,  and  U  iu  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  execution.  This  writ  may  be  had 
to  stay  proceedings  at  law.  whatever  stage  they  may 
have  reached ;  to  restrain  alienations  of  property 
p'-nd'-nte  lite,  and  tenant*  for  life  and  others  having 
limited  interest  from  committing  waste.  It  may  be 
granted  to  restrain  the  neKoUatiun  of  bills  of  ax- 
change,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or 
the  alienation  of  a  specific  chattel,  to  prohibit  as- 
aigneea  from  making  a  dividend,  to  prevent  parties 
from  removing  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  marry- 
ing, or  having  any  Intercourse,  which  the  court  disap- 
prove* of.  with  a  ward.  The  infringement  of  a  copy- 
riglit  or  a  patent  frequently  call*  for  the  exercise  of 
this  beneficial  process  ;  which  may  also  be  had  to 
restrain  the  fraudulent  use  of  trade  marks,  or  of  the 
names,  labels,  or  other  indicia  of  the  makers  or  ven- 
dors  of  goods  and  merchandize,  and  in  a  large  class  of 
cases,  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here."— 
Blactotone  :  ConunoU.,  bk.  iii..  oh.  17. 
U  For  the  difference  between  injunction 
and  command,  see  COMMAND. 

In  jure.  v.t.  [Fr.  injurier,  from  Lat.  injurior 
=  to  do  harm  to  ;  injvria  =  injury,  harm  : 
in-  =  not,  and  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  right, 
justice  ;  Ital.  ingiuriare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  injuriar.] 

1.  To  do  harm  to ;    to  hurt ;  to  damage ; 
to  impair    the   goodness,  excellence,  value, 
strength,  Ac, 

2.  To  do  harm  or  hurt  to,  as  to  the  body  ;  to 
hurt  physically. 

"  Lest  beat  should  injure  ns.  hb  timely  care 
Hath  onbesought  provided." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1.057. 

3.  To  damage,  to  slander,  to  depreciate,  to 
tarnish. 

"  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name." 

Poftf :  Euay  on  Critidim,  698. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness. 

6.  To  wrong ;  to  do  an  injury  or  injustice  to. 
"When  have  I  injured  theef  when  done  the*  wrong?" 
Shakeip. :  Richard  III.,  1.  ft. 

6.  To  give  pain  to,  as  sensibility  or  feeling ; 
to  grieve,  to  hurt. 

7.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

*ln-Jure,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  injuria.] 
Injury. 

In  -Jur-er,  s.  [Eng.  injure) ;  -er.]  One  who 
injures,  hurts,  damages,  or  wrongs  another. 

"The  injurert  of  your  father**  memory."—  Wttrtmr- 
ton  :  Letter  to  Dr.  Lototh. 

In-jiir'-I-a,  *.    [Lat.] 

Law:  A  legal  wrong,  that  is,  an  act  or 
omission  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance 
as  a  wrong.  (Smith :  Manual  of  Common  Law. 
6th  ed.,  p.  418.) 

In  jur'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  injuriosus,  injurius= 
acting  unfairly  or  wrongfully,  from  injuria=: 
an  injury ;  Fr.  injuries;  Sp.  &  Port.  inju> 
rioso ;  Ital.  ingiurioso,] 

1.  Injuring  or  tending  to  injure,  hurt, 
damage,  or  wrong ;  hurtful,  harmful,  mis- 
cliicvous,  pernicious ;  causing  or  tending  to 
cause  hurt  or  damage  physically,  uientally,  or 
morally  :  as,  the  injurious  consequences  of 
•In  or  folly. 

*  2.  Acting  unjustly  ;  unjust,  tyrannical ; 

guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. 

"The  injurio'tt  Rnmau  did  extort 
This  tribute."  Sbaketp. .  CymbtUne,  ill.  I. 


*3.  Wrongful,  unjust. 

"  With  other  grievances  to  signify 
Th'  injurious  act  committed  on  his  sou." 

Daniel :  Civil  Want.  bk.  vli. 

*  4.  Detractory,  offensive,  reproachful,  con- 
tumacious. 

"  With  tclaunder  and  defame  tniuriout. 
Chaucer:  Complaint 

*5.  Insolent,  overbearing. 

"  Who  wiut  before  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer  am 
injuriout.'—l  Timothy,  i.  13. 


$tadv.     [Eng.  injurious;  -ly. 

1.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  manner  ;  so  as 
to  cause  injury,  hurt,  or  damage. 

2.  Wrongfully  ;  unjustly  ;  with  injustice. 

"  That  defence  of  myself  to  which  every  honest  mail 
is  bound  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  111  print." — 
f>ryden  :  Hind  *  Panther.  (Fref.) 

in  jiir  i  oiis  ness,s.  [Eng. injurious; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  injurious;  hurt- 
fulness  ;  injury. 

"Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
•udden  neeeiwitiea  of  state,  than  any  prapflnaftjr  either 
to  injuriotafieu  or  oppression." — Eikon  llatitike. 

3fn'-Jur-$r,  *  in-Jur-ie,  *.  [Lat.  injuria,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  right,  jus- 
tice ;  Sp.  &  Port,  injuria ;  Ital.  ingiuria;  Fr. 
injure.] 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice; 
an  injustice  ;  a  wrong. 

"  Yoti  do  me  shameful  injury* 

Shake*?,  ;  Kit-hard  ///„  L  a 

*  2.  A  crime. 

"  A  party  to  thte  injury." 

Shakesp.  ;  Othello,  v.  L 

3,  That  which    injures,  harms,  or  hurcs  ; 
that  which  occasions  loss,  detriment,  or  mis- 
chief; damage,  hurt,  harm. 

"The  former  [private]  wrongs  are  an  infriDgement 
or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to 
individuals,  considered  as  individuals ;  aud  are  there- 
upon frequently  termed  civil  ittjurie*."—  Blackttune: 
Commentaries,  ok.  liL.  ch.  1. 

4.  An  offence  ;  an  insult ;  an  annoyance. 

"  The  wrvice  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 

Uath  left  in.-  open  to  all  injuries." 

Xhakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV+  V.  2. 

*  5.  A  hurt  or  disease  of  the  body. 

"  Thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were 
full  ripe,*F-&'A«*»*>. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*  6.   Contumelious   or   abusive    language  ; 
abuse. 

"  He  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king 
and  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  divlae  of  Charles."— 
bacon. 

K  Injury  is  the  most  general  term,  simply 
implying  what  happens  contrary  to  right ; 
damage  is  the  injury  which  takes  away  from 
the  value  of  a  thing  ;  hurt  is  the  injury  which 
destroys  the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a 
thing;  harm  is  the  injury  which  is  attended 
with  trouble  and  inconvenience ;  mischief  is 
the  injury  which  interrupts  the  order  and 
consistency  of  things.  The  injury  is  appli- 
cable to  all  bodies,  physical  and  moral ;  dam- 
age is  applicable  only  to  physical  bodies. 
Trade  may  suffer  an  injury ;  a  building  may 
suffer  an  injury;  but  a  building,  a  vessel,  a 
merchandize,  suffer  a  damage.  The  falling  of 
a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is  a  dam- 
age ;  the  injury  is  not  so  easily  removed  ;  the 
damage  is  easily  repaired.  (Crdbb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

f  For  the  difference  between  injury  and  in- 
justice, see  INJUSTICE. 

*  fax-Jur*-^,  v.t.  [INJURY,  ».]  To  injure;  to 
hurt.  (Lyly :  Ruphues,  p.  460.) 


,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  injustitia,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  justitia  =  justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  unjust ;  want  of 
justice,  right,  or  equity  ;  unfairness  :  as,  the 
injustice  of  a  decision. 

2.  That  which  is  unjust  or  unfair  ;  any  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  another  ;  a  wrong ;  an 
iniquity. 

-  Still  these  broils  that  public  good  pretend 
Work  most  infuttlce,  being  dune  through  spite." 

Daniel :  CivUWart,  bk.  J. 

IT  The  injustice  lies  in  the  principle  ;  the  in- 
jury in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  mjusiicewhere  there  is  no  specific 
injury,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
injury  where  there  is  no  injustice.  The  wrong 
partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury ;  it  is  in 
fact  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another, 
in  express  violation  of  justice. 

Ink,  *  enke,  *  inke,  5.  [O.  Fr.  tnque  (Fr. 
encre),  from  Lat.  enoaitstvoi  —  the  purple-red 
ink  used  by  the  later  Roman  Emperors ;  neut. 
of  enoaustux;  Gr.  iyitav<rro^  (engkaustos)  = 


burnt  in  :  «V(en)  —  in,  and  KOVOTO 
burnt  ;  K<U'<O  (kuio)  t=  to  burn.l 


1.  A  coloured,  usually  black,  Ifqnid  or  vis- 
cous material  used  in  writing  or  printing. 

2.  A  pigment,  as  Chinese  or  Indian  ink. 

3.  Comm.   &  Chem*  :   A  liquid  or  pigment 
used  for  writing  or  printing.    Inks  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  : 

(1)  Writing  inks  consist  either  of  coloured 
liquids,  or  of  finely-divided  coloured  precipi- 
tates, suspended  in  &  liquid.  The  essential 
ingredients  of  a  good  black  writing  ink,  are. 
an  infusion  of  the  best  nut-gulls,  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  (copperas),  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gum  to  retain  the  precipitate  in  sus- 
pension. The  proportion  of  ferrous  sulphate 
should  not  exceed  one-third  part  that  <>f  the 
nut-galls  used,  an  excess  of  astringent  vcp't.-i- 
ble  matter  being  necesanry  for  the  durability 
of  the  ink.  Its  specific  gravity  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1045,  a  higher  density  indicating  that 
inferior  nut-galls  have  been  used,  these  re- 
quiring a  larger  proportion  of  galls  to  produce 
the  deep  black  colour.  The  infusion  of  nut- 
galls  contains  tannic,  or  galls-tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  both  of  which  produce  deep  black  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts,  but  white  precipi- 
tates with  ferrous  salts,  which,  however, 
readily  turn  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Hence,  in  making  ink,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time  In  order 
that  the  ferrous  salts  may  be  con  veiled  into 
ferric  salts,  and  the  taiatic  into  gallic  acid. 
The  gum  is  added  to  retain  in  suspension  the 
precipitated  gallate  of  iron.  It  also  gives  a 
certain  gloss  to  the  ink.  In  some  inks  a  solu- 
tion of  logwood  is  used,  to  replace  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  nut-galls.  By  this  addition 
a  more  fluid  ink  is  t>aul  to  be  obtained.  lied 
ink  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  or  pure  carmine 
in  ammonia,  or  of  brazil-wood  in  water.  Blue 
ink  is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  oxalic 
acid  in  water.  Chrome  ink  is  a  preparation 
of  logwood  and  potassium  bichromate. 

(2)  Marking  ink  must  be  able  to  withstand 
the  action  of  soup,  alkaline,  and  acid  liquids. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, coloured  with  lamp-black  aud  thickened 
with  gum. 

(3)  Copying  ink  must  be  thicker  than  <** 
dinary  ink,  and  must  not  dry  too  quickly.    It 
is  usually  prepared  by  adding  a  little  sugar  or 
glycerine  to  ordinary  black  ink.    Its  specific 
gravity  should  not  exceed  1071. 

(4)  Printing  ink.    All  inks  used  for  printing 
consist  essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils, 
mixed  with  lamp-black  or  other  pigments. 
Soaps  and  resinous  matters   are  frequently 
added  to  give  the  oils  the  required  consistency. 

4.  Mach.  :  The  socket  of  a  mill  spindle. 
ink-berry,  s. 
Botany  : 

1.  An  American  name  for  Prinos  gldber. 

2.  Bandw,  aculeata. 

Ink-blurred,  a.     Blurred,  obscured,  at 

disfigured  with  ink. 

ink-bottle,  a.   A  bottle  or  vessel  for  hold- 

ing iuk. 

ink  cup,  s.    A  dip-cup  for  ink. 
ink-cylinder,  s. 

Print.  :  A  cylinder  rotating  in  the  ink- 
fountain  to  bring  the  ink  in  contact  with  the 
ductor  or  fountain  -roller. 

ink-eraser,  s.    [ERASER.] 
ink-fish,  *.    The  cuttle-fish  (q.v.)t 

ink-fountain,  s.  The  Ink  -reservoir  of  a 
printing-machine  from  which  the  ink  is  taken 
by  an  ink-roller  and  passed  to  the  ductor.  at 
the  distributing-  roller. 

ink-gland,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  same  aa  INKBAO  (Q.V.)L      (£  P. 

Woodward.) 

ink-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  for  holding 
ink  ;  an  ink-bottle. 

ink  pencil,  *.  A  pencil  filled  with  an 
Ink-like,  indelible,  coloring  material  instead 
of  lead. 

ink-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Coriaria  thymifolia. 

*  ink-pot,  s.  A  o. 

A.  As  fubst.  :  An  ink-bottle. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Affected,  pedantic. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  joitl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.      -clous,  -Uous,    aioua  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bei,  dfi. 
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Ink— inlier 


Ink-roller,  i.    [IHKINO-BOLLER.] 
Ink-sac,  s.    The  same  as  INKBAO  (q.T.). 
Ink-slice,  ».    A  paddle  for  handling  ink. 
Ink  stone,  Ink  surface,  ink-table, 

«.      [IN  KINO-  TABLE.] 

Ink-well,  ».  An  ink-cup  adapted  to  oc- 
cupy a  hole  in  a  desk,  iu  top  letting  down 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  desk,  or  nearly  so. 

Ink,  v.t.    (INK,  «.]  To  blacken,  daub,  or  colour 

with  ink. 

"  With  fitted  ruffltiaiid  claret  ttatns  on  his  tArniRhed 
laced  coat"—  nuckeran  :  Etifttil  ffittnourvti,  lect.  T. 


Uk'-bag,  <.    (Eng.  ink,  and  bag.} 

1.  ZooL  :   A  bag  or   gland    found   in    the 
Cephalopoda.    It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  with  a 
thin  outer  coat.    The  animal  discharges  the 
contents  of  the  bag  through  a  duct  into  the 
water  when  it  wishes  to  conceal  itoelf  or  escape 
from  an  enemy. 

2.  1'nlimnt.  :  The  Ink  of  the  Ink-bag,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  finely-divided  particles 
of  carbon  suspended  in  fluid,  is  almost  in- 
destructible.    It  has   been   found  fossil    in 
secondary  rocks. 

3.  Cnmm.  :  The  ink  of  the  inkbag  is  used  fn 
the  preparation  of  sepia. 

•  ink  horn,  '  Ink-borne,  *  Inkc  home. 
•ynke  horne,  s.  &  a.   [Eng.  ink,  and  Aorn.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  bold  Ink  ;  an  ink- 
bottle. 

-  Bid  him  briug  hU  pen  and  InMora  to  the  Jail  ;  we 
art  now  to  examine  those  men."  —  .SAo*et;i.  :  Muck  Ado 
About  Nothing,  iu.  t. 

8.  A  portable  case  for  carrying  the  instru- 
ments of  writing. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pedantic,  affected,  high-sound- 
tog. 

"  And  bee  that  can  catch*  an  rnfe-kirne  teruie  by 
the  taile,  him  they  coumpt  to  be  a  fine  Eiigliihiuan. 
—  Wilton  ArU  of  tOutoriata,  p.  165- 

*  Inkhorn  mate,  ».     A  bookish  or  pe- 

dantic fellow. 

"  To  be  disgraced  bj  an  inHkom-mate' 

SkakaiJ.  :  1  Htnr,  IV..  11.  1. 

•  Ink  -born  Ism,   s.     [Eng.  inA-Aorn;  -inn.] 
An  affected,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  expres- 
sion. 

"  Like  ai  ihe  were  lome  light-.klrt*  of  the  rut. 
In  mightiest  inVurrnlimt  he  call  thither  wreat." 
Of.  Hall.  bk.  1L,  aat  8. 

Ink  -I  -ness,  I.     [Eng.   inky;  -ntu.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inky. 

ink  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [INK,  t;.] 

A.  *  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  of  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing or  daubing  with  ink. 

inking  apparatus,  «. 

Print.  :  DilTerent  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  adapted  to  different  presses,  and  some  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds. 

inking  roller,  «. 

Print.  ;  A  roller  which  receives  the  ink  from 
the  inking-table  and  transfers  it  to  the  type  in 
hand-press  work.  In  power-presses,  several 
rollers  are  employed,  which  are  fed  with  ink 
from  a  trough,  distributing  it  and  transferring 
it  to  the  hiking-roller. 

Inking-table,  «. 

Prinf.  :  A  table  upon  which  Ink  Is  spread 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  iuking-roUer. 

inking  trough,  a, 

Print.  :   [I.NK-FOCNTAIN]. 

•  tn'-kle,  »  In'-cle,  v.t.    (From  the  same  root 

as  Dan.  ymte  ;  Icel.  ymta  =  to  murmur,  to 
mutter.]  To  murmur. 

"To  inch  the  troth."          Aliiatutder.  616. 

In  -kle,  -  ly  n  Roll,  *  lin  nl  ol.  *  in  nl  ol, 

t  (O.  Fr.  ligneul,  ligncl,  a  dimin.  of  ligne  = 
thread,  from  Lai.  lima,  fein.  of  lineut  = 
herrren,  flaxen  ;  linum  =  flax.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with  which 
ladies  worked  embroidery. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape  ;  wrought 
ipiuel.    Spinel  (q.v.)  is  known  as  unwrought 
Inkle. 

Inklei.    caddiaaea,     cambric*,   lawna."  —  ShaJtetp.  : 
-      ata,  1  v.  ... 

*  inkle  beggar,  s.    A  beggar  that  sells 
cheap  tape,  kc.    (Adams  :  Worki,  ii.  437.) 


"  Inkle  weaver,  s.    A  wearer  of  inkle. 

[INKLE,  «.  2.) 

"  She  and  yon  were  aa  great  u  two  frtWa-wawi."— 
Sni/t :  Pottle  Ctmrertatii'n,  OOD.  1. 

U  Davies  (Supp.  Glass.)  says  that  the  phrase 
"as  thick  as  inkle-vxavm  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  refugees  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  inkle  in  the  sixteenth  century 
naturally  consorted  together. 

ink  ling,  *  in-kol-ynge,  «.    [INKLE,  «.] 

1.  A  hint,  a  whisper,  an  intimation,  a  slight 
knowledge. 

"  Who  will  diadaln, 
That  hare  an  MM**/  of  It,  there  to  look  ?  " 

Bunion  :  ApHon. 
*  2.  A  desire,  an  inclination. 

ink  nmk  er,  ».  [Eng.  ink,  and  malar.]  One 
who  makes  or  manufactures  ink. 

in  knit'  (Jfc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-(l),  snd  Eng. 
knit  (q.v.).}  To  knit  In,  to  fasten  in. 

in-knit'  (Jt  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  (n-  (1).  and 
Eng.  knot  (q.v.).  ]  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with 
a  knot. 


i   shed,  s.    [Eng.  in 
spilling  or  using  of  ink. 


in*,  and  thtd  (q.T.).] 


•  ink  -abed,  *. 

-  never  thought  the  parade  of  my  scanty  rat  lore 
would  involve  so  much  inJuhea."—AU  the  1'ear Jtovnd, 
March  34,  1881. 

ink-stand.  «.  [Eng.  ink,  and  *tond.]  A 
vessel  of  glass  or  other  material  for  holding 
ink  or  other  writing  material. 

Ink-?,  o.    [Eng.  ink;  -».] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  ink  ;  like 
ink. 

"  An  in*y  hue  of  livid  blue." 

Scoff:  Lady  -if  the  Lakt,  vi.  19. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  ink. 

"  England  .  .  .  1»  bound  In  with  shame, 
With  inky  blut..  aud  rotten  iwwchineiit  bonds." 
SHaJfttp.  :  Richard  II.  II.  L 

8.  Black  as  ink. 

"  Tts  not  aloiie  my  inAy  cloak,  good  mother." 

shake*?.  ;  ffmxtet.  1  2. 

*  4.  Black,  gloomy,  miserable,  wretched. 

"  In  which  doth  swell  a  lake  of  in**  yean 
Of  inaddiixg  lovers." 

brummond  :  Sou.  IS,  pt,  L 

1  fa-lace',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lace 
(q.v.).]  The  saint:  as  ENLACE  (q.v.). 

'an-aar-ar-y.  *  in-la-ga -tion,  *.  [Bar- 
barous  forms,  from  A. y.  inlwri-m,  in  imitation 
of  utlayand,  utlagation  —  outlawry.]  [!NLAW.] 
A  restitution  of  tin  outlaw  to  the  protection 
and  privileges  of  the  law. 

in-laid ,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [INLAY.] 

Inlaid-work,  *.  That  in  which  one  ma- 
terial is  sunk  into  a  hollowing  in  the  surface 
of  another,  the  two  making  an  even  face. 
[BUHL,  REISNER-WORK,  MARQUETRY,  PAR- 
QUETRY. MOSAIC.] 

in  -land,  a.,  adv.,  &  *.    [Eng.  in,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  the  interior  of  a  country ;  remote  from 
theses. 

"  The  bit's  rich  inland  part*,  let'i  take  with  us  along." 
Drafton  :  Pdy-ijtbion.  a.  23. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a  county ;  domestic ; 
not  foreign  :  as.  inland  navigation. 

3.  Confined  or  limited  to  a  particular  conn- 
try  :  as,  an  inlan*i  bill  of  exchange,  as  distin- 
guished from  &  foreign  one,  which  is  drawn  in 
one  country  on  a  person  living  in  another. 

*L  Refined,  civilized,  somewhat  polished  ; 
opposed  to  "upland  (q.v.). 

"  An  old  reliuious  uncle  of  mine  was.  In  his  youth, 
an  inland  m£*  —SMakefp. ;  At  You.  /,«<•  It.  11L  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  towards  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

"And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland 
many  a  post."  Jfaeauluy  .•  Armada. 

*  C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  interior  or  inland  part 
of  a  country. 

"  H«r  little  rill*,  tier  inland*  that  do  feed." 

Draaton  :  Puly-Olbion,  a,  S. 

2.  Old  Late :  Demesne  land,  as  distinguished 
from  outland,  or  that  let  to  tenants. 

inland  cliffy  «. 

GeoL  :  A  cliff  like  one  of  those  marking  the 
coast-line,  but  occurring  inland.  In  many 
cases  they  were  once  sea-cliffs,  and  occupy 
their  present  position  because  the  land  has 
been  subsequently  upheaved.  Inland  cliffs, 
formerly  sea-cliffs,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 


*  inland-man,  *.    An  inlander  (q.v.). 

"  Whereuuto  the  said  inland-men  may  be  Induced 
•Mi.iiK  the  others  go  forth  to  adventure  their  11  v*.  ft* 
their  defence."— J&rype  :  l/tmorial»  (an.  15S7). 

inland  revenue,  ». 

Taxation:  The  inland-levied  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  corresponding  to  the  internal 
revenue  in  this  country.  [See  EXCISE.] 

Inland-revenue  officer:  A  subordinate  govern- 
mental functionary,  formerly  called  an  exciae- 
offlcer. 

inland  sea,  *.  A  large  body  of  salt 
water  not  connected  with  the  ocean,  as  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Ouplan  Sea ;  or  partially  »o, 
as  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 

*  In -land  er,  *.     [Eng.   inland;   -er.]     On* 
who  lives    inland,    or   in   the  interior  of  a 
country. 

"  T&e  Inlander*  he  of  the  Brutlans.  the  AprnsUao. 
only."-.0.  BoUand  :  Plini*.  bk.  iii..  ch.  ii. 

"In'  land-ish.  a.  [Eng.  inland;  -ish.}  De- 
noting sumetliiug  inland;  native,  inland. 

•in  lap  1  date,t.<.  [Lat.{ft-  =  iu,into,and 
Liit.  lapis  (genit.  laj>idis)  =  a  stone.]  To 
make  stony  ;  to  turn  or  convert  into  stone  ;  to 
petrify. 

"  Home  natural  spring  waters  will  inlapidate  wood ; 
so  that  you  »hall  see  one  pieee  of  wuod,  whereof  UM 
part  ;ibove  the  water  shall  continue  wood,  ainl  UM 
part  umier  the  wat«r  shall  tw  tunied  Into  a  kind  ol 
gravelly  stone."— Bacon  :  fiat.  Bitt..  |  M. 

"In  lard',  v.t.    [ENLARD.] 

*  In  large',  v.t.    [ENLAROB.] 

**n-law'.  *.(.  [A.8.  inlagian.}  To  clear  or 
free  from  outlawry  or  attainder ;  to  restore  to 
the  privileges  and  protection  of  the  law. 

"It should  be  a  great  incongruity  to  hare  them  to 
make    laws,    who    themselves   were  not  i 
Bacon  :  henry  VII..  \>.  12. 

in-lay,  y.(.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  To  lay.  place,  or  insert  In  ;  to  diversify 
with  different  bodies  inserted  Into  the  ground- 
work or  substratum. 

*'  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patn.es  of  bright  gold." 

Sin  t  fop.  :  Merchant  of  V otic*,  K 

*2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"A  thousand  tumbling  rilts  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale." 

Warton  :  Ftrtt  of  April. 

•3.  To  interlard. 

"Thence  borrow'd  by  the  monks  to  . n/a*  thA 
story.— Milton :  Hut.  Eng.,  bk.  rl. 

*  in-lay*.  *.    [INLAY,  v.]    Matter  or  material* 
inlaid  or  prepared  for  inlaying. 

"  Cnwus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider  d  the  ground."     Milton  :  P.  L..  IT.  fM. 

in-lay'-er,  *.  [Eng.  inlay;  -er.]  One  wk& 
Inlays  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  inlaying. 

"The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  then 

found  on  the  old  trees,  allure!  the  htlayrr  pieces  curium.) 
chainbletted."— Jtoty/i:  Silwi,  bk.  L.  ch.  xvlif..  i  i. 

in  liiy'-ing,  s.    [INLAY,  v.]    [INLAID- WORK.] 

*  in  league',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
league  (q.v.).J    To  form  or  conclude  a  leagu* 
with ;  to  league  ;  to  join  in  a  league. 

"With  a  willingness,  inleayue  our  blowl 
With  his."  ford:  Broken  Heart,  111  *. 

*  in  leag  -uer,  v.i.  [Cf.  BELEAGUER.]   To  sit 
down  with  an  army  ;  to  btuekade. 

"Scylla  did  inteagiter  before  thedtyo*  Athsne."— 
P.  If  'Hand  ;  Plutarch,  p.  I- 1. 

*  in-leck',  *.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  leak  (U.] 
A  hole  where  water  leaks  in.     (oianyAwrjrf; 
Virgil ;  &neid  iii.  538.) 

In   let,  s.    [Eng.  in-,  and  let.] 

1.  A  passage  by  which  an  enclosed  placa 
may  be  entered ;  a  means  of  entrance  or  in- 
gress. 

"  A  narrow  tnUt  to  their  cells  contrive." 

Additvn:   I'irgti  ;  Geors/ic  i*. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the 
sea  or  a  large  lake ;  a  creek. 

"  All  the  creeks  and  inlet »  on  this  side  were  held  by 
the  Romans."—  MUton:  Hut.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

*  3.  Any  material  or  substance  inserted  or 
Inlaid. 

*  in-lSt'-ter.  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  >nA  Eng. 
tetter  (q.v.).J    To  engrave  with  letters. 

*n'-ll-er,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lie,  v. ;  -er} 
Geol. :  An  expression  used  to  indicate  a.  iso- 
lated exposure  of  an  underlying  bed  which  is 
still  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  deposits  of 
later  date.     It  is  principally  found  in  btxlt 


la  e.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  «6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  00  —  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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which  are  more  or  less  curved,  the  higher  parts 
of  which  have  been  removed  by  denudation 
and  so  brought  the  lower  bed  to  light.  The 
converse  of  outlier  (q.v.). 

*  in  light'-en  (gh  silent),  «.(,    [ENLIGHTEN,] 

*  In  list' ,  v.t.    [ENLIST.] 

*  In-live',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
lire  (q.v.).]    To  give  life,  spirit,  or  animation 
to ;  to  animate. 

"  What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 
T'  inline  poster  i  tie,  her  fame  may  tell." 

Ben  Jonton ;  £lcg.  on  Lady  Anne  Pawttt. 

"In  Idck,  v.t.  PPref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).]  To  lock  up  or  inclose  one  thing  in 
another. 

•  in  lu  mine,  v.t.    [ENLUMINE.] 

fa'  1£,  a.  &  adv.    [A.8.  inlic  (a),  inlice  (adv.).] 
A*  -As  c«ij.  :  Internal,  secret,  heartfelt. 

"  Dld*st  tliou  but  kmow  the  inly  touch  of  love." 
Shafcetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  7. 

B.  As  adv. :  Internally,  within,  secretly, 
In  the  heart,  mentally. 

"  '  Save  him,  my  God  ! '  she  inly  cries." 

Moore:  fire  Worihippen. 

fa  mate.  s.  &  o.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mate,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  lodges  or  dwells  in 
the  same  house  as  another ;  one  who  occupies 
any  place  or  dwelling ;  a  resident  or  dweller 
in ;  especially  spoken  of  occupants  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  prisons,  &c. 

"  He's  bnt  a  new  fellow, 

AD  inmate  here  In  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  him." 
Ben  Jonton :  Catiline,  11.  L 

*  B.  As  adj. :    Dwelling  or  residing  in   a 
place ;  admitted  as  a  resident  or  occupier  of 
the  same  place  ;  internal. 

"  To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xiL  1M. 

•In  meats,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  pi.  of 
Eny.  meat.} 

1.  The  edible  viscera  of  pigs,  fowls,  Ac. 
(Peacock:  Manley  A  Corringham ;  Gloss.) 

2.  The  entrails. 

"  I  shall  try  six  Inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeats." 

Taylor;  Philip  van  Arttvelde,  lit  1. 

•  In  mesh ,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  mesh 
(q.v.).]     To  bring  or  involve  within  meshes, 
as  of  a  net. 

•  in  mew'  (ewas  u),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mew  (q.v.).]    To  inclose  or  shut  in,  as  in 
a  mew  or  cage. 

'*  in' -more,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  more.]  Inner. 
(P.  Holland  :  Camden,  p.  131.) 

In  in os t,  *ine-maste,  a.    [A.S.  innemest.] 

1.  Deepest    or   furthest    within;    remotest 
from  the  surface. 

"  Shortly,  within  her  inmott  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme." 

Spenter :  Vitiont  of  the  World1*  Vanity. 

2.  Most  secret ;  deepest. 

"  Still  there  within  the  ton**  thought  he  grew." 
Byron :  Lara,  t  It. 

fan,  '  in,  *  inne,  «.  [A.8.  in,  inn,  from  in, 
inn  —  within  ;  Icel.  inni,  from  inn,  inni  — 
indoors ;  in  =  in.] 

1.  A  house  of  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  travellers. 

"  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an 
ton  where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawL"— J/acaulay  : 
Mitt.  En*.,  eh.  vi. 

*  2.  Lodging,  abode,  residence,  habitation. 

"  Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night,"       Spenter  :  P.  O..,  1. 1.  88. 

3.  A  college  of  municipal  or  common  law 
professors  and  students.     [^  (2).] 

*  4.  The  town  residence  of  a  nobleman  or 
person  of  quality. 

It  (1)  Inns  of  Chancery :  Colleges  in  which 
young  students  formerly  began  their  law 
•tiulies.  They  are  now  occupied  chiefly  by 
attorneys,  solicitors,  &c. 

(2)  Inns  of  Court :  Colleges  or  corporate 
societies  in  London,  to  one  of  which  all  bar- 
risters and  students  for  the  bar  must  belong ; 
also  the  buildings  belonging  to  such  societies 
to  which  the  members  of  the  inn  dine  together, 
and  barristers  have  their  chambers.  There 
are  four  such  inns— viz.  :  the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

*Inn,  v.i.  &  (,    [!NN,  *.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  take  up  lodging ;  to  lodge 
at,  or  as  at  an  inn. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lodge  and  entertain. 

"And  inned  hem.  everich  nt  hU  degree." 

Chawxr :  C.  T..  «,»*. 

2.  To  house,  to  get  in,  to  store  in  a  bouse 
or  barn.    (Lit.  <tflg.) 

"  Howsoever  the  laws  made  lu  that  parliament  did 
bear  ao-»\  fruit,  yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harsh  and  bitter ;  all  was  inned  at  last  into 
the  king's  barn."— Bacon :  Btnry  >'//.,  p.  St. 

•In-Iaas-cJ-bll-i-tfc  *.  [Late  Lat.  inno*ri- 
bilis  —  that  cannot  be  bom.]  Self-existence  ; 
the  state  or  quality  of  never  having  been  born 
or  begotten. 

"  Innatdbititg  we  mustVlmit 
The  Father^     Daviet :  Mirum  in  Modun,  p.  17. 

in' -nate,  a.     [Lat.  innatus,  from  in-  =  in,  and 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  natcor  =  to  be  born.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inborn,  natural,  native,  not  acquired. 

"An  innate  clinging 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  tu vincible 
Instinct  of  life."  Byron:  Cain.  L  l. 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  derived  from 
experience. 

"That  untaught  innate  philosophy.* 

Byron  :  Child*  Barold,  lii.  W. 

*S.  Inherent 

"  The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast ;  and  there,  by 
an  innate,  but  wonderful  faculty  IB  turned  into  milk. 
—P.  Fletcher:  Purple  /stand,  IT.  (Note  3.) 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Gen. :  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

2.  Spec.  {Of  an  anther):  Attached  by  its  base 
to  a  dlament,  as  distinguished  from  adnate 
and  versatile  (q.v.) 

innate  ideas,  s.  pi  : 

Phitos,:  The  term  generally  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  icoti/ai  Ivi/otai  of  the  Stoics — 
"general  notions  develo|*d  in  the  course  of 
nature  in  all  men  "  (Diog.  I.  vii.  54) — though 
the  earlier  teachers  of  that  school  regarded 
these  ideas  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  per- 
ceptions, not  as  innate.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  taught  that 
"there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  innate,  and 
destitute  of  all  experience."  On  the  Continent 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  revived  by 
Descartes,  who  held  that  the  notion  of  things, 
truth,  and  thought  were  naturally  common  to 
all  men.  Leibnitz  said  that  "the  ideas  of 
being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good, 
are  innate  in  the  mind  ; "  though  his  innate 
ideas  are  rather  slumbering  than  conscious 
notions.  The  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the 
second  elegy  of  Sir  John  Davies'^oace  Taps-urn, 
and  in  the  De  Veritate  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  On  the  opposite  side,  Locke 
(Human  Underst.,  bk.  i.),  Culverwell  (Light  of 
Nature),  and  later  writers  may  be  consulted. 

*in-nate',  v.t.      [INNATE,  a.]      To  call  into 

being. 

"  The  first  innating  cause 
Laughs  them  to  scorn." 

Martton:  Antonio"  t  Revenge,  IT.  L 

*innat  ed,  a.  [Bug.  innate);  -ed.]  In- 
nate, inborn,  natural. 

"  But  no  channe 

The  Muses  have  these  monsters  can  disanne 
Of  tlicir  i nnnted  rage." 
Habi mjton ;  Cittt'tra,  pt  L  ;  To  Mr.  E.  Porttr. 

*  in'-nate-lsr,  adv.     [Eng.  innate;    -ly.]     In 

an  innate  manner ;  naturally. 

*  in    nate  ness,   *.     [Eng.    innate;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innate. 

*  in  nat-Ive.   a.     [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng. 
native  (q.v.).]    Native,  natural. 

"  And  for  the  safe  acceaae, 
His  sonue  shall  make  to  hU  innatiut  port." 

Chapman  :  Hvmer ;  Odyttey  v. 

*in-nat-ur-al'-i-t&  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  naturality  (q.v.).]  Unnatural  conduct. 

"  Innaturality  auiougst  kindred  [is]  infamous."— 
North :  Plutarch,  p.  207.  (Margin.) 

*  in-nat'-nr-al-l&  adv.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  naturally  (q.v.).]     Not  naturally ;  not 
according  to  nature. 

*in-naV-ig-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  navigable  tq.v.).]  Not  navigable  ;  that 
cannot  be  navigated  or  traversed  by  ships. 

"  Which  Acheron  surrounds,  the  innavigable  flood." 
/>ry,len  ;  Virgil  ;  JBnvtd  vi.  it; l, 

*  In-nav'-ig-a-bl^,  adv.   [Eng.  innavigable); 

-ly.]    So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

*  inne,  prep.    [Iw.] 

*  inne,  *  in,  *.    [!NN,  «.) 


*innc,  v.t.    PNN,  v.i 

*  in-nect,  v.t.  [Lat.  innecto  =  to  tie  or  fastea 
to,  together,  or  about :  in-  =  In,  into,  and 
necto  =  to  tie,  to  fasten.]  To  fasten  together. 
(Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  139.) 

in'-ner,  a.  &  s.    [A.8.  innera,  from  in  =  in.) 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Interior ;  farther  inward  or  nearer  th«- 
centre  than  something  else. 

"  Many  families  an  established  in  the  West  India*, 
ami  some  discovered  In  the  inner  parts  of  America.  - 
AdUitvn:  Spectator. 

2.  Interior,  internal,  spiritual. 


"  Let  thy  me* 

_  ercy  shine." 

"Wordwjrth :  Bonnet*  to  Liberty.  NOT.  1113. 


Upon  his  inner  soul  In  mercy 


3.  Not  obvious ;  dark,  esoteric :  as,  an  inn*r 
meaning. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  part  of  a  target  immediately  outside- 
the  bull's-eye,  enclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  range. 

2;  A  shot  striking  that  part  of  the  target 
"  Scores  which  gave  averages  of  innert  or  mow."— 
Time*,  July  81, 1884. 

t  inner  bark,  s. 
Bot. :  The  liber  (q.v.), 
inner-forme,  *. 

Print. :  [FORM,  «.,  II.  6  (1)  A  (2)]. 

Inner-house,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
chambers  in  which  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session  hold  their 
sittings  in  Edinburgh ;  applied  also  to  the 

divisions  themselves,  and  used  iu  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Outer  House,  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and  causes. 
All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  regular  form,  by  summons,  letters  of 
suspension,  or  advocation,  reach  the  Inner 
House  after  passing  through  the  Outer  House. 

inner-parts,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Those  portions  of  the  harmony  that. 
are  not  at  the  top  or  bottom 

inner  pedal*  s. 

Music :  A  sustained  note  iu  one  of  the  inner 

parts.       [SUSTAINED-NOTE.] 

Inner-plate,  s. 

Arch. :  The  wall-plate  in  a  double-plated 
roof,  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
the  other,  or  outer-plate,  having  its  side  nearer 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall. 

inner-post,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  brought  in  at  the  fore- 
side  of  the  main-post,  and  generally  continued 
as  high  as  the  wing-transom  to  seat  the  other 
transoms  upon. 

inner-square,  s. 

Carp. :  The  edges  forming  the  internal  right 
angle  of  a  carpenter's  square. 

*m  ner-cst,  a.  [Eng.  inner;  super,  suff 
-est.}  Inmost,  innermost. 

*in-ner-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inner;  -ly,]  Mora 
within ;  nearer  the  centre. 

in'-ner-most,  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.8.  i»- 
nemest  —  inmost  (q.v.)].  Farthest  inward  or 
within  ;  most  remote  from  the  surface. 

*  in  ner  va'-tion  (1),  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  En#- 

nerve,  and  suff.  -at ion.]  A  state  of  nervelew- 
ness. 

in-ner-va -tion  (2),  «.  [Eng.innenv;  -alum.) 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang. :  The  act  of  innerving  or 
strengthening ;  the  state  of  being  innervea. 

2.  Physiol.  :    The  function  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  nervous  excitement ;  special  activity 
excited  in  any  jiart  of  the  nervous  system. 

*  in  nerve',  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
nerve  (q.v.).]   To  give  nerve  to,  to  strengthen^ 
to  invigorate. 

*  inn'  hold-er,  *.    [Eng.  inn,  B.,  and  AoWef.J 
One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 

"  Whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  innhotderi,  and 
victuallers,  do  sell  thai  which  Is  wholesome  and  at 
reasonable  price*."— Bacon  :  The  Judicial  Charge.  4e. 

inn  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  inn,  v. ;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  gathering  in  of  grain, 
harvest,  &c. 

"The  gathering  aiid  inning  of  some  harrest"— 
P.  Holland  •  J'tinit,  bk.  xvlii.,  eh.  vi. 


boi1,  too^;  polit,  J6>1;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  chin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  C 
-cian,  -11ft"  -  sham,     tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -f ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sions  -  suus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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innovation 


2.  Fig.  (PI.}:  The  time  during  which  a 
person  or  party  is  in  office. 

IL    Terhnu-nli:!  (I'D: 

1.  Baseball  and  (picket:  The  time  or  turn  for 
batting,  either  «f  an  individual  player,  or  of  a 
whole  Bidei 

S.  Hyiir.  Bng.  :  Lauds  recovered  from  the 
ML 

In-nls,  «.    [ENNIS.J 

*  in  nl  ten  9V,  s.  [Lat.  innilene,  pr.  par.  of 
innUor  :  in-  —  in,  on,  and  iiUur  =  to  lean.]  A 
leaning  nr  resting  upon  ;  pressure. 

"The  InNirmey  &nd  itnBM  being  made  upon  the 
hypumuchlloo  or  fulcimcQt  in  the  decuMttion."  — 
e  :  Cyrta'  Gartlm,  cb,  U. 


•  in  nix  ion  (x  as  ksh),  «.    [Lat. 
pa.  par.  of  tnnitor.J    A  resting  npon  ;  Incum- 
bency, 

inn   keop-er,  *.  [Bng.  inn,  and  keej^r.}  One 

who  keeps  an  Jim  ;  a  taverner,  an  hmhokler. 

"The  win  of  an  innkeeper  passed  himself  on  the 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  M-jnmouth."— 
r  .•  Xtx.  Xnff..  ch.  v. 


fn'  n6-cen$e,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocentia, 
from  in»wcejw=inuocent(q.v.); 
Ital. 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Innocent  ; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  any  quality  which 
can  hurt  or  injure  ;  innoxiousiiess,  harmless- 
ness  :  as,  the  innocence  of  a  medicine. 

"Suited  to  a  golden  age  aud  to  the  first  tnnocency  of 
nature."—  Burnet  :  Theory  o/(fc«  Earth. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular 
crime  or  sin  ;  guiltlessness. 

"  For  Innocence  condemned  revenge  I  vowed." 
Pitt:  1'trya;  <£n*d  li 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from  crime, 
tin,  guilt,  or  fault  ;  purity  of  heart  and  life  ; 
Integrity. 

"  Or  that  high  God  In  lieu  of  innocent*, 
Imprinted  bad  that  token  of  his  wrath." 

ATjwnwr.-  f.  $..  ILIL4. 

4.  Freedom  from  any  thought  of  evil;  harm- 
leasness  ;  simplicity  of  heart. 

"  When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise." 

Cowptr:  Uetirem-'nt,  972. 

&,  Simplicity  ;  mental  weakness  or  imbe- 
cility, bordering  on  silliness. 

"  Who  has  not  only  his  innocence,  which  if  much  to 
•xcuse  hini."—Stia*ctp.  :  Winttr't  Tale,  T.  S. 

*  6.  The  .state  of  not  being  contraband  of 
war  ;  the  state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to 

a  belligerent. 

t  *n'-n6-9en-9y,  s.    [Lat.  innoccntfa,  from 

innocens  —  innocent  (q.v.).]    Innocence. 

"That  so  denth  and  J\idgment  may  Hud  me  pre- 
pared. If  not  with  uiiaputted  innocency,  yet  with 
hearty  aiid  sincere  repentance."—  St&Ungflett;  Ser~ 
mont,  Tfd.  lv.,  ser.  t. 

In'  no  9entf  a.  &  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  innocens 
=  harmless  :  in-  =  not,  and  nocens,  pr.  par.  <if 
noceo  =  to  hurt  ;  3p.  inocente;  Ital.  itinocentf.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Not  hurtful,  harmful,   or  noxious  ;   In- 
noxious ;  free  from  any  quality  which  can 
hurt  or  injure. 

2.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular 
crime  or  wicked  action  ;  not  guilty,  guiltless. 
<Now  followed  by  uj.) 

"  I  was  innocent  from  any  private  malice." 

SAuketj*.  :  awry  Yin.,  ill  1 

3.  Morally  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  fault  ; 
not  tainted  with  sin  ;  guiltless  ;  pure  in  heart 
and  life  ;  upright,  inoffensive,  blameless,  sin- 
less. 

"  Hem  that  hodden  wrouge  suspect  Ion 
Upon  thU  sely  innocent  distance." 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  MM. 

4.  Lawful,  permitted  ;  not  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

"  Bobbery  was  held  to  be  a  calling;  not  merely  inno- 
•Mt  but  honourable."—  Jfteaulay  :  ffiit.  Eny..  ch.  xiii. 

5.  Not  contraband  of  war  ;  not  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

6.  Simple  ;  weak  In  intellect  ;  imbecile. 

"  She  hit*  me  a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  call*  me  inno- 
cent, and  let*  me  go."—  BenJonton:  Oilent  Woman,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  One  who  is  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or 
fcult  ;  an  innocent  person. 

"So  PUN  an  inttoctnt  a*  that  same  lambe." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  t.  ft. 

2.  A  person  wanting  in  intellect  ;  a  natural  ; 
•D  idiot 

"A  dumb  innocent  that  oonld  not  say  him  nay."— 
Snaketp.  :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  &. 

H  For  the  difference  between  innocent  and 
guiltless,  see  GUILTLESS. 


^  Massacre  or  Slaughter  o/tlie  Intiocents  : 

1.  CA.  Hist,  ;  The  massacre  or  murder  of 
the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  by  lierod 
(Malttevli.  16.) 

2.  Paii.  Slang  :  The  abandonment,  towards 
the  close  of  a  session,  of  bills  introduced  by 
the  Government,  but  nut  tmllicieutly  advanced 
to  stand  a  chance  of  their  being  passed  during 
that  session. 

innocent-conveyances,  «.  pi. 

Law;  A  covenant  to  stand  seized  ;  a  bar- 
gain, sale,  and  release  ;  so  called  because  they 
convey  the  actual  possession  of  the  property 
by  construction  of  law  only. 

Innocents'  day,  s. 

Church,  Hist.,  dc,  ;  The  English  name  for  the 
feast  celebrated  on  Dec.  28,  to  commemorate 
the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by 
1  It-rod,  in  the  hope  of  killing  Jesus.  It  was 
probably  first  celebrated  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth,  or  early  in  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  English  Church,  it  has  a  proper  Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel,  but  no  Vigil.  It  is  known 
in  the  Latin  Church  as  the  Feast  of  Holy  In- 
nocents, and  MasH  is  said  in  purple  vestments, 
probably  because  the  Innocents  did  not  enter 
maven  tilt  Christ  at  His  Ascension  opened 
it  to  those  who  believe."  On  the  octave  the 
vestments  are  red,  the  proper  colour  of  mar- 
tyrs. In  the  Greek  Church  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated on  Dec.  20,  and  is  known  as  the  Feast 
of  the  14,000  Holy  Children.  (MARTYR.] 

*  in'  nd  9<Snt  iVe,  a.    [Eng.  innocent;  -(»«.] 
Tending  to  iunotxmce  ;  innocent. 

"TtiecontenttnenU  of  tnmocentitc  pi*tj.m—r*ttham  ; 
Kttolre*.  pt  11..  ttM.  66. 


y.  adv.    [Eng,  innocent  ;  -ly.] 
*  L  Without  hurt  or  harm  ;  harmlessly. 

2.  Without  guilt  ;  guiltlessly  ;  uprightly. 

"  He  preMrueth  the  welfare  of  the  righteous,  and 
defendsth  them  that  walk*  innocently."-  />rw«rfrt,  it 
(1551.) 

3.  With  simplicity  or  innocence  of  heart  ; 

guilelessly. 

Turned  all  iiiyuiry  light  away  ." 

Scott:  Ladyq/  thi  Lak*,  L  SO. 

In  ndc'-Tj-a.  s.  j>l.    (Nent.  nom.  pL  of  Lat. 
innocuus  ==  harmless,  innocuous,] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Ophidia  (Snakes),  con* 
taming  the  Colubriformes,  or  Innocuous  Co- 
lubiiform  Snakes.  Tliey  have  no  decided 
veuoui  gland,  though  a  special  non-venomous 
one  and  a  groove  may  be  present.  The  jaws 
are  armed  with  numerous,  solid,  curved  teeth  ; 
the  body  is  covered  with  rows  of  large  scales, 
and  the  head  with  plates. 


FamiUw:  Acrochorditbe  |  Wart-Snake*].  Drylophidw 
(Whlp-SuakM),  Dipaailidv  iNocturiial  Tree  Suikea), 
LycououtidK  (Gnmnd  Bu&kes).  Amblycephalldie 
(Blunt-lieadB),  Deiidroj>liiU»  (Tree  Biiakn),  Paaumo- 
phlil»  (Desert  Suakos).  Rachlodontldn  (Throat-tootheU 


btiaket).  Uomal<>i»t<l»  (Fremh  water  6uakc*|.  Colu- 
brlda  (True  yu»ke*}.  Pytliuuidtt  (Rock  8i.ake«),  Ery- 
ciilae  (Saud  Snakes).  Tortriciihe  (Rollen).  and  Uropel- 
tidn  |  Rough-tails),  (thtnean,  Ac.) 


*  Xn-n*o-n'-»t-^,  *.  [Eng.  innocu(wu)  ;  -tty.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocuous  ;  harm- 

lessness. 

In-n6«'-a-on>,  a.  [Lat.  innocuuj,  from  in-  = 
not,  ana  nocuus  —  hurtful  ;  noceo  =  to  hurt  ; 
Ital.  &  8p.  innoato.] 

1.  Harmless  ;  producing  no  evil  result  or 
effect  ;  innocent. 

2.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  injury  or  barm. 

"  A  geiiorou*  lion  will  not  hurt  a  b*ttt  that  lies  pro- 
strate, nor  an  elephant  au  i/inocuou*  .creature.  "—flur- 
ton  :  Aitat,  <f  McUtnchtfy.  p.  348. 

^  Innocuous  Colubrtform  Snakes  : 
ZooL: 


j^,  adv.  [Eng.  innocuous  ;  -Zy.J 
In  an  innocuous  manner  ;  without  harm  or 
injury  ;  harmlessly  ;  without  mischievous 

effects. 

"  Where  the  nit  aea  innocuotuty  breaki." 

H,'  Excurtwn,  bk,  lit 


in-noc'-n-oii»-nS«s,  *.  [Eng.  innocuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocu- 
ous ;  harnilessness. 

"That  tonocuouxnitt  of  th«  effect  makes,  that,  al- 
though In  iUetf  it  be  as  gw»t  aa  the  other,  yet  'tis 
little  obs«rv«d."-.mj76y.-  On  Bodfe*,  ch.  U. 

•  in'-no-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  innodatus,  pa.  par. 
of  innodo  ;  in-  =  in.  and  nodus  =  a  knot  ]  To 
bind  up,  fasten,  or  include,  as  in  a  knot.  (Lit. 


*  in  nom'-In-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  innomina- 
bilis,  from  in-"=  not,  and  nominabilis  =  that 


may  be  name<l  or  nominated;   nomiao=tc 
name ;  women  (genit.  novt,inis)=  a  name.] 

A*  As  adj. :  That  cannot  or  may  not  be 
named  or  mentioned  ;  unspeakable. 

"And  then  luuuely  of  foule  thyugea  Ittnnminable." 
Ckaucer  ;  Tettament  of  Love,  bk.  L 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  Trousers;  inexpressible*. 
(Southey:  fhe  Doctor,  p.  088.) 

in  nom  in  ate,  n.  &  «.  [Lat.  innominatia: 
in-  =  not,  and  nominatus,  pa,  par.  of  nomino  » 
to  name  ;  nor/ten  =  a  name.] 

A.  4a  oJj. ;  Not  named,  nameless. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arutt. :  The  innominate  artery  (q.v.% 
"The  accessibility  of  the  innominate  iu  the  neck." 
— Qualm  Anatomy  (ed.  1st),  p.  85& 

innominate-artery,  f. 

Anal. :  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which 
proceed  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arises 
from  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  before 
the  carotid  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  to- 
wards the  right,  and  divides  Into  the  right 
subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  artery.  U 
varies  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  iti'-h, 
or  less.  Called  also  the  Brachy cephalic 
Artery. 

innominate -bone,  s. 

Aunt. ;  The  os  coxte,  or  pelvic  bone.  It  is 
constricted  iu  the  middle  and  exjuuided  above 
and  below,  and  much  Iwnt.  It  articulates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the 
sacrum,  and  with  the  femur.  Iu  early  life  it 
is  in  three  portions:  the  ilium,  the  os  pubis, 
and  the  ischitim.  They  begin  to  ossify  before 
birth,  but  the  process  is  not  completed  till 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  year. 

*  innominate  contracts,  •.  ;*. 

Civil  LOAD;  Contracts  which  had  no  particu* 
lar  names,  as  permutation  and  transaction. 
(Wharton.) 

innominate-veins,  «.  pi. 

Aitat, :  Two  trunk  veins  receiving  the  blood 
returning  from  the  upix-r  limbs  through  the 
subclavian  veins,  and  liom  the  head  and  neck 
by  the  jugular  oues.  Called  alao  the  JBrachy- 
cephalic  Veins. 

in'  -no-vate,  v.t.  &  t.    [Lat.  innovates,  pa,  par. 
of  intu/vo :  in-  —  in,  and  uovu  =  to  make  new  ; 
novas—  new  ;  Fr.  innover;  fcp.  itinonar;  ItaL 
innovare.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alter  or  change  by  the  introduction 
of  something  new. 

"All  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  * 
habitual  charactat."— The  Kamtter,  No.  i;x 

2.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  by  way  of  some- 
thing new. 

"  All  tb.M  who  had  Imunated  anything  in  religion.' 
— Clarendon  :  Reli'jion  A  Policy,  ch.  rlL 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  make  innovations;  to  Introduce  novel- 
ties ;  to  make  or  introduce  changes  or  altera- 
tions in  anything  established. 

"  Time  Itself*,  which  Indeed  tnnuvatet A  greatly,  but 
quietly."— ftacon:  Kttayt;  Of  Innovations 

2.  To  Invent,  to  introduce  or  put  forward 
new  things. 


try  n 


"  But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedan- 
y nnd  poetry  ;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  lit  to  in- 
ow**.'—  i>rvd«n:  Virgil;  ^neid.  (Dwlle.) 

in-n6-va'-tiou,  s.  tLat.  innovatlo,  from  to* 
novattts,  pa.  par.  of  innovo  —  to  i  i.  novate  (q.  V.)  ; 
Fr.  innovation;  Sp.  innovation;  ItaL.  titno- 
PMiOttk] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  innovating  ;  the  Introduction 
of  novelties  or  changes  in  things  established. 

"  Perdicax,  whose  ambitious  innouatton  wan  (lie  saldj 
to  be  preueuted  In  tyme."  —  Brende:  (juintv*  Curtiut, 
to.  sw. 

2.  A  change  made  by  the  Introduction  of 
something  new  in  things  established,  as  laws, 
customs,  rites,  &c. 

"He  knew  how  to  u*e  technical  law  to  cover  the 

most  etartliug  mnowirfon*."—  (Jantiner  t  Muiiinaer: 
Intrtxt.  CO  K,,-j.  Hut.,  On.  lit 

IL  Technically: 

L  Bot.  :  A  shoot  which  has  not  completed 
its  growth.  Used  specif,  of  the  new  branches 
of  mosses  produced  by  a  process  of  renewal 
from  axillary  buds  by  the  side  of  the  theca,  or 
of  the  antheridla. 

2.  Religions  (PL):  New  doctrines  introduced 
toy  professed  reformers  into  any  faith  with  the 
view  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  science  of  the 
age,  or  new  observances  to  adapt  it  to  the 


flate.  OU,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir*  marine;  go,  p6t, 
•r*  wore,  woU.  work,  who,  ado;  mate,  cub,  cure,  uaite,  ear,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     n,  ce-e;   ey  =  a.    qa 
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modern  feeling.  Such  innovations  are  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  tlie  majority  of  wor- 
sliipjiers,  who,  accepting  as  of  Divine  origin 
both  the  doctrines  and  practices  sought  to  be 
altered,  look  on  the  innovations  as  impious. 
Joeephm  complained  of  such  innovations  in 
liis  Jemtk  Wan,  and  the  introducer  of  inno- 
vations In  Christian  doctrine  or  practice  finds 
determined  resistance  in  whatever  section  of 
the  Church  he  may  attempt  to  operate. 

3.  Soots  Law:  A  technical  term  for  the  ex- 
change, with  the  creditor's  consent,  of  one 
obligation  for  another,  so  as  to  make  the 
second  obligation  take  the  place  of  the  first, 
»ud  be  tn«  -*Jy  subsisting  obligation  against 
'.he  debtor,  the  obligant's  remaining  as  before. 
Called  also  novation  (q.v.X 

•In  nd-va'-tion-Kst,  s.  [Eng.  innovation; 
-ix.)  One  who  introduces,  or  is  in  favour  of, 
innovations. 


j  o.  [Eng.  imovat(e);  -ire.] 
Introducing  or  tending  to  introduce  Innova- 
tions ;  characterized  by  innovations. 

"  Some  write™  are  .  .  .  innovative.-— Hall :  Modern 
fxylttlt.  p.  11. 

In'-no-vat-or,  *  in  no-vat-our,  «.  lEng. 
imwvat(e) ;  -or;  Fr.  innovateur;  Ital.  innova- 
tore ;  Sp.  tnnovador.] 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innova- 
tions;  an  introducer  of  changes   in  things 
established. 

"  As  ardent  ft  spirit  u  can  inspire  any  fcHMMfor  to 
destroy  the  mouuiueuta  of  the  [iletyand  the  glory  of 
ancient  ages."— Burke :  Letter  to  William  Elliot.  £tq. 

2.  One  who  makes  changes  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  innovations  or  novelties. 

In  noxious  (noxious  as  nok  shfis),  a. 

[Lat.  innoxiiis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  moxivs  = 
hurtful,  noxious ;  noceo  —  to  hurt.] 

1.  Harmless,  innocent ;  not  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  mischievous  or  ill  effects. 

"They  being  benign  aud  of  innoxiout  qualities."— 
Brtninr:  tulaar  Xrrmrrt,  bk.  Iv.,  eh.  xUL 

*  2.  Innocent,  harmless  ;  free  from  guilt  or 
«in. 

"  The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age." 
PofM  :  Prol.  to  Sattrei,  ayj. 

In  noxious  ly  (noxious  as  nok'-shns). 

adi'.    [Eug.  innoxious;  -ly.} 

1.  Harmlessly;  without  causing  harm  or 
Ul-effecte. 

"  Mercury  which  li  i*n»x>ouily  given  In  nun;  case* 
WL<\<:"—U^!«  :  Work*.  IL  191. 

*  2.  Without  suffering  harm  or  ill  effects. 

"For  anlmtb  that  taut  innoximuly  digat  these 
poysoiis,  become  antidotal  uuto  t  lie  iMiynun  digested." 
— Brown*  :  I'ulyir  Errourt.  bit.  vii,  ch.  xvil. 

to  noxions-ncss  (noxious  is  nok'- shus), 
*.  [tug.  innoxious;  -ness.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  innoxious  ;  harmlessness,  inno- 
cence. (MadD'Arblay :  Diary,  vii.  873.) 

*  tn'-nn-ate,   v.i.     [Lat  {nnuatum,  rap.  of 
inti'to  =  to  give  a  nod,  to  hint]    To  intimate, 
to  hint,  to  signify. 

"As  If  Agamemnon  would  innuate,  that  aa  tbl» 
•ow  (being  wtlayed)  is  free  from  Veuu*."—  Chapman: 
Bomer;  iiiadxix.  (Comment.) 

*  In-nu'-bl-lous,  o.    [Lat.  inn: 
out  clouds  :  in-  =  not,  aud 
Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 

In  nu  en  do,  in-u-en'  do,  *.  [Lat  innn- 
endo  =  l>y  intimation;  gerund  of  innuo  =  to 
notl  towards,  to  intimate:  in- =  In,  towards, 
and  HUO  =  to  nod.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  Indirect  or  oblique  hint 
or  intimation  ;  an  insinuation. 

"  Ai  by  the  way  of  innuendo, 
Luctu  Is  made  a  nan  fttcetrdo" 

CkttrcUU :  fc'fcotf,  bk.  IL 

*  2.  Law  :  A  law  term,  most  used  in  declar- 
ations, and  other  pleadings  and  tbe  office  of 
this  word  is  only  to  declare  and  ascertain  the 
person  or  thing,  which  was  named  incertain 
before:  as  to  bay.  he  (innuendo,  the  plaintiff) 
IB  a  thief :  when  as  there  was  mention  before 
of  another  person.    (Blount ;  Glossogr.) 

*  In'-na-ent,  a.     (Tat.   innuens,   pr.  par.  of 
innuo  =z  to  nod.  to  hint]    Conveying  a  hint 
or  intimation  ;  insinuating,  significant. 

Innuit,  s.  [Native  word  =  the  people.!  The 
name  by  which  the  Esquimaux  call  themselves. 
The  name  by  which  they  are  ordinarily  known 
to  outsiders  is  an  Algonquin  word. 

In-nu-mer-a-bn'-l-t^,  s.  |  Fr.  innumera- 
bilite,  from  IJat  innianerabUitas,  from  innume- 


rabilis  =  innumerable  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  innumerable. 

Xn-nn'-mer-o-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  tnnu- 
merabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  numerabilis  = 
that  can  be  counted  or  numbered  ;  Sp.  innu- 
merable, innombrable  ;  Ital.  innumerabile.] 

1.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  impossible  to  be 
counted  or  numbered  for  multitude  ;  count- 
less, numberless;  indefinitely  numerous. 

"  Innumerable  multitude  of  forms." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  As  if  proceeding  from  very  large  num- 
bers of  performers. 

*'  Thy  Braises,  with  the  inntimfrable  touud 
Of  hyiniu."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ill.  14T. 


----,  adv  .  [Eng.  innumerable); 
•ly.\  Without  number,  so  as  to  be  innumer- 
able. 

"Sparkling  brands,  innutnembty  wared." 

Qlover:  Athenatd,  bk.  xxix. 

*  ln-nu'-mer--ous,  a.    [Lat.  innumerns,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  numerua=  number  ;  nvtnero  = 
to  number,  to  count.]    Too  many  to  be  num- 
bered or  counted  ;  countless,  innumerable. 

"  The  gathered  flock» 
An  In  the  wattled  pen  mnunwou*  ureaaed." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  395. 

*  fri  nu  trl'  tlon,  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2X  and  Eng. 
nutrition  (q.v.).]    Want  or  failure  of  nutrition 
or  nourishment. 

in-nn  trf  tious,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

nutrition*  (a.  v.).]  Not  nutritious,  not  nourish- 
ing ;  not  affording  nourishment. 

*  In-nn'-trf-tXve.  a.     [Pref.  In-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nutritive  (q.v.).}  Not  nourishing,  innutritions. 

£'-n6,  s.  [Lat  &  Gr.  =  in  class,  myth.,  a 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Zygaenldte  ;  /no  staticea 
and  /.  globularice  are  enumerated  by  Stephens 
as  British. 

•in  o^bo  di  en?©,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  obedience  (q.v.).]  Disobedience  ;  failure 
to  obey. 

"  As  bl  tnobedimoo  of  oo  man  manye  been  mnml 
synuera,  ao  bi  the  obedience  of  oon  maiiyeschulen  be 
iuit«."—  WycUffit:  Montana  v. 

*  Xn-o-be'-dl-fint,  *  in-o-be-dy  ent,  o.  & 

».     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  obedient  (q.v.).] 
A»  As  adj.  :  Not  obedient  ;  disobedient 

"Inobeditnt  la  he  that  dlaobeyeth  for  despft  to  the 
Commaudetnenta  of  God."—  Ckaucor  :  Penvne*  Title. 

B.  As  svbst.  ;  One  who  is  disobedient 

"Upon  the  Baled  inob*U»ntM.*—Ball:  Henry  T., 
ML  8. 

*  in-o-be  -di-ont-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inobedient  ; 

-ly.}  In  a  disobedient  manner,  disobediently  ; 
by  disobedience. 

"Whom  I  have  obitlnately  and  inobedtontly  of- 
lended."—  Burnet  :  Bitt.  Jttform,  «u.  1536. 


ty,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2X  and 
Lat.  obligo  =  to  bind.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  binding  or  obligatory. 

*•  The  Invalidity  or  ino&Uffability  thereof."—  Sander- 
ton  :  Works,  v.  67. 

in-ob-scrv'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat  inobservabilis, 
from  in-  =  not|  and  observo  =  to  observe  ;  Fr. 
inobservablf.}  Not  observable  ;  that  cannot  be 
observed  or  perceived. 

*  in-ob-scrV-ance,  s.     [Lat.  inobsermntia, 
from  inobaervann  —  inobservant  (q.v.).J    Want 
of  observance  ;  A  failure  to  observe  or  keep  ; 
disobedience. 

"  Breach  aud  inobtervanoe  of  certain  wholesome  and 
politic  law*  for  government.1*  —  Bacon  :  Judicial 
Chargt, 

Xn-db-ferv'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  inobservans,  from 
in-—  not,  and  observans  =  observant  (q.v.); 
Fr.  inobservant;  Ital.  itwbservante.}  Not  ob- 
servant ;  not  taking  notice  or  heed  ;  heedless. 

"  He  ha*  been  inobservant  of  impudent,"—  Durd  ; 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  aer.  23. 

*  in  6b-s6r  va  -tion,  «.    fPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    observation  (q.v.);    Fr,   inobservation.  } 
Want  or  neglect  of  observation. 

"Toes*  write™  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  tbe  mort 
•hamcfull  inobservativn"—  ShucJkford:  Chi  the  Crea- 
tion, p.  118. 

*in-6b-trft'-sive.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
obtrusive  (q.v.).]  Not  obtrusive  ;  unobtrusive. 
(Coleridge.) 

*  in-ob-tru'-rive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inobtru- 
fivc;  -ly.\    In  an  inobstrusive  manner;  un- 
obtrusively. 


*  in-db  tru'-sive-ness,   s.     [Eng.  inobtn* 
sive ;  *nesst}    '1  he  quality  or  state  of  being  in 
obtrusive  ;  nnobtrusiveuess. 

in  6-car'-pint  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  inocarp(us) : 
•in.]  A  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  till 
juice  of  the  Inocnrpu»eilulis.  The  juice  is  at 
first  colourless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
turns  red,  aud  dries  up  to  a  gummy  masa.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  Inso- 
luble in  ether. 

in  -  6  -  car1  -  pus,  s.  [Gr.  t«  (is),  genii.  ii>6< 
(inos)  —  a  fibre,  and  Kopiro?  (karjws)  =  fruit 
Named  from  the  fibrous  envelopes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelaeeae,  tribe  Her- 
nandia.  Inocarpus  edulis,  the  Otaheite  chest- 
nut, is  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
white  flowers  in  racemes,  followed  by  kidney- 
shaped  nnts,  eaten,  when  roasted,  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Pacific,  the  Eastern  Islands,  4c, 

*  Xn-oo-cn-pa'-tion,  *.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  occupation  (q.v.),]    Want  of  occupation. 

in  6-9cry-a-mus,  «.  [Gr.  Z?  (is),  ivfc  (ziws)  m 
strength,  force  .  .  a  fibre,  and  xepofioc  (kera- 
mos)  —  potter's  earth,  a  tile.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Aviculidte  (Wing- 
shells),  The  shell  Is  inequivalve,  ventrieose, 
radiately  or  concentrically  furrowed,  with 
prominent  urn  bones,  a  straight,  elongated 
Bilge-line,  and  numerous  transverse,  close-set 
cartilage  pits.  It  is  akin  to  Perna.  Seventy- 
five  species  known,  all  fossil  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  chalk.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  in~$c'-u-la-ble,  a.    [Lat.  ino>xtl(o)  =  to  in- 
oculate ;*  Eng.  -able.} 

\.  Capable  of  being  inoculated. 
2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inocu- 
lation. 

Inocnlable-bubo,  5. 

Path. ;  A  bubo  which  has  been  inoculated 
with  morbid  matter.  Called  also  virulent  bubo. 

in-6c'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat  oeulus  — 
the  eye,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 

Entom.  (Of  Antennce):  Inserted  in  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

Xn-OO'-U-late,  v.t.  &  I.  [Lat.  inocnlatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoculo  =  to  graft  a  bud  of  one  tree 
on  to  another.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  LU. :  [IL  1,  2J. 

2.  Fig. :  To  implant  in  the  ralnd  of  any 
one  certain  opinions  foreign  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:   To   perform    the   operation  of 
engrafting  or  budding.    [INOCULATION,  *  1.] 

2.  Med. ;  To  introduce  variolous  or  other 
morbific  matter  into  the  system  with  the  view 
of  mitigating  the  severity  of  small-pox  or  any 
other  disease. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  had  two  of  her  children  in- 
oculated lu  the  very  begiuuiiii-  of  the  movement"— 
Leclty:  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent.,  vol.  1.,  tfh,  iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  inoculation  (q.v.). 
U  To  inoculate  grass : 

Agric. :  To  take  pieces  of  sward  fmm  an 
old  meadow,  and  spread  them  over  a  piece  of 
grass-land  somewhat  deficient  in  verdure. 

in  oc-u-la'-tion,  *.  (Lat  =  an  engrafting  , 
Fr.  inoculation.] 

*  1.  Bot. ;  Grafting  by  the  insertion  of  buds  ; 
the  operation  of  budding  (q.v.). 

2.  Medically: 

tt)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of  comraunl 
eating  a  disease  to  the  bodily  frame  by  intro- 
ducing, by  one  or  more  punctures  in  the  skin, 
or  otherwise,  the  specific  poison  by  which  it 
Is  produced. 

(2)  (Spec.) :  The  introduction  in  such  a  man- 
ner of  variolous  matter  into  the  system. 
Whether  or  not  inoculation  for  small-pox  waa 
known  in  China  and  India  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  Europe  is  doubtful.  It  seems  to  have 
been  practiced  in  South  Wales  without  attract 
ing  notice.  It  was  to  Constantinople  that 
America,  Europe,  and  the  world  were  indebted 
for  the  discovery.  In  A.D.  1713  Dr.  Emanuel 
Timont,  a  Greek  physician  there,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward  in  favour  of  inocula- 
tion, which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  was  a  notice  of  a  work  in  its 
favour  by  Dr.  Pylarini,  the  Venetian  consul 


b6il.  b6y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -tog. 
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•t  Smyrna.  In  1715  Inoculation  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  sur- 
geon who  bad  travelled  in  Turkey;  but  the 
actual  Introduction  of  the  practice  into  Eng- 
land was  brought  about  by  a  letter  written 
in  a  lively  style  from  Turkey  in  1717,  by 
I«dy  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Returning 
to  England,  she  had  her  child  inoculated  in 
1721.  Dr.  Keith,  who  had  seen  the  practice, 
submitted  his  child  to  it.  Then  six  condemned 
criminals,  pardoned  by  George  I.  on  condition 
of  their  consenting  to  be  inoculated,  followed 
successfully,  after  which,  on  April  19,  1722, 
the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  were 
Inoculated.  A  few  days  after  three  inoculated 
persons  died,  one  being  a  child  of  the  Earl  ol 
Bnnderland ;  and,  six  cases  having  been  fatal 
out  of  244  conducted  by  Dr  Boylston  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  between  June,  1721. 
and  January,  1722,  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  Inoculation,  so  that  only  about  897 
persons  were  inoculated  In  the  first  eight  years. 
•Gradually,  however,  it  made  way,  and  was 
irmly  established  by  1798,  in  which  year 
Dr.  Jenner  announced  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation (q.v.).  Before  this,  the  improved  me- 
tbods  introduced  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Button 
had  reduced  the  mortality,  which,  In  1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  was 
only  1  in  662.  Inoculation  for  small-pox  Is 
performed  by  applying  the  variolous  matter  to 
a  few  scratches  made  upon  the  skin.  It  com- 
municates actual  variola,  which,  however,  as 
•  rule,  Is  of  a  mild  type,  but  acts  as  an  excel- 
lent prophylactic  against  a  malady  of  more 
Tirnlent  character.  The  stage  of  incubation 
•!•  shorter  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  natu- 
ral small-pox.  The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is 
moderated  and  the  chief  force  of  the  disease 
is  expended  upon  the  skin,  to  the  relief  of 
•the  internal  organs.  While  inoculation  pro- 
tects the  individual,  he  may,  in  a  natural  way, 
communicate  the  disease  to  others,  and  that 
ID  malignant  form.  Inoculation  is  no 
longer  practiced,  vaccination  having  taken 
its  place. 

"Inoculation  was  Introduced  Into  England  from 
Turkey  by  Lady  M»ty  Montagu."— LeOcy :  tnflanf 
•N  th€  Eighteenth  Century,  VoL  i.,  eh.  IT. 

In  oc  -u-la  tor,  ».    [Lat.] 

*  1.  One  who  engrafts  plants. 

2.  One  who  inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 

"  Had  John  a  Gaddesden  been  now  living,  he  would 
have  been  »t  the  head  of  the  inoculatorl:'—  Friend  : 
Biitory  of  Phytick. 

••In-6'-di-»te,  v.t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 

odium  =  hatred,  odium ;  Ital.  inodiare  =  to 
hate.]  To  make  hateful,  to  bring  into  odium 
or  hatred. 

Partly  to  inodiate  and  Imbitter  sin  to  the  chastised 
»«•."— South  :  Sc'-mont,  voL  vL.  ser.  ft. 


•In-o  dor  ate,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
odoraius  =  Having  an  odour  or  scent ;  odor  = 
odour.]  Having  no  scent  or  odour ;  inodorous. 

"  Whites  are  more  inodorate  than  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  coloured."—  Bacon:  Natural  Sittory,  I  607. 

•in-d'-d6r-ott«,o.  [Lat  inodona,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  odorut  =  scented ;  FT.  inodore.] 
Wanting  scent  or  smell ;  having  no  smell. 

" Some  whit*  bodies  are  inodorous  and  Insipid."— 
toyle:  Worta,  Hi.  301. 

iat-if-fen'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
-"--wit*  (q.v.);  Fr.  inofensij;  Sp.  inofenrivo  ; 

.  ino/ensivo.] 
It  Not  offensive ;  giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation ;  harmless,  quiet. 

"In  manners  the  most  inqf entire  of  men." — Mac- 
*Mfok>  -•  Sift.  Ktig.,  eh.  vi. 

2.  Causing  no  uneasiness  or  alarm. 

"Should  Infants  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing, 
sailing  pleasnut  and  agreenble  apjiear.uices  with  It 
must  be  used,  til]  it  be  grown  ittojfe>iti»c  to  them." — 
Locke :  tin  education. 

3.  Harmless,  innocent,  innocuous. 

"  Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffentlee,  welcome  guest!         Cowper:  Cricket. 

4.  Not  causing  any  obstruction   or  hin- 
drance ;  unobstructed. 

"  From  neuoe  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inqffenttee,  down  to  hell." 

Milton:  p.  t.,  x.  80S. 

•|lV-4f-fen'-sIye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inoffensive; 
-ly.]  In  an  inoffensive  manner ;  without  giv- 
ing offence ;  without  harm. 

"  Not  thus  indfrtuieely  preys, 
The  cankerworm,  iiidwelHngfoe  1" 

Covrper:  Innocent  Thief.    (Trans.) 

In  if-fen'  slve  ness,  s.     [Eng.  Inoffensive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inoffensive. 
"  Here  must  bee  wisdome  and  inoffensiveneue  of  car- 
it*fe."— Sp.  Salt:  Ep.  vi.,  dec.  4. 


*  fa-of-fT-clal  (el  as  ah),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2) 
and  Eng.  official  (q.v.).]     Not  official,  nmiffl 
cial,  notdone  officially  or  by  a  duly  authorize* 
official :  as,  an  inofficial  communication. 

«  in-or-ft'-elal-ly  (d  as  sh),  adv.    [E 
inofficial;  -ly.}    In  an  Inofficial  manner;  nol 
officially  ;  without  the  usual  forms. 

"  ln-6f  fl'-clous.  a.    [Lat.  inofflnofus.  from 
in-  =  not,  and  officium  =  duty ;  Fr.  inofficienz; 
Ital.  inqfficiosa.]    Not  attentive  to  duty  ;  re- 
gardless of  natural   obligation ;   neglectful 
heedless. 

"Tbou  drown  it  thy  selfe  In  InoJKtlout  sleepe." 

Ben  Jonton  :  King  t  Entertainment. 

inofficious  testament,  s. 

Law:  A  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natural 
duty,  by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  ol 
his  inheritance. 

*  fn-olT,  v.t.   [Pref.  in- (I),  and  Eng.  oil  (q.v.).] 
To  anoint. 

"As  well  as  if  be  was  tnoiled." -Strype  :  Cranmer, 
bk.  it.  ch.  i. 

In'-i-Ute,  s.    [Or.  I,  (it),  genit.  iwit  (i*o»)  =  a 
fibre,  and  Ai'Sov  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Afin, :  The  same  as  CALC-SINTER  (q.v.). 

*  In  6p  er-a'-tton,  ».    [Lat.  inoperatut,  pa. 
par.  of  inoperor  =  to  work  :  in-  =  In,  and 
operor  =  to  work  ;  oput  (genit.  operu)  =  work.] 
Agency,  influence. 

"  Here  Is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but  an 

(feet Hal  inoperafi'in,  yea  a  powerful  creation."— fiithop 
fall :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  I.,  ch.  ilv. 

Jn-Sp'-er-a-ttve,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
operative  (q.v.).]  Not  operative ;  not  pro- 
ducing a  result  or  effect ;  having  no  operation. 

"  Though  the  divine  knowledge  ...  be  of  itself  in- 
operative."— South:  Sermons,  VoL  vt,  ser.  4. 

in-A-per'-cn-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opermlar  (q.v.).]  [INOPERCULATA.] 

Of  univalve  shells:  Having  no  opercnlum  or 
lid.  (Owen.) 

in  d  per  cu  la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Lat.  operculata,  netit.  pi.  of  operculutus,  pa, 
par.  of  opemtlo  =  to  furnish  or  cover  with  a 
lid  ;  operculum  =  a  cover,  a  lid.] 

ZooL  :  A  section  of  Pulmoniferous  Molluscs 
having  the  shell  inoperculate  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  highest  families  of  the  Pulmonifera, 
viz.,  Helicidee,  Limacide,  Oncidiadee,  Lim- 
neeidee,  and  Auricnlidse. 

In  6  pey-cu-late,  a.    [IMOPERCULATA.] 

Zool. :  Not  having  an  operculum  or  lid  clos- 
ing the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal 
withdraws  into  it  for  shelter. 

"The  rest  are  inopercutate,  and  sometimes  shell. 
less."— Woodward ;  Moilutca  (1876),  p.  2S5. 

In  6  per  -cu-lat  Sd,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  operculated.]  The  same  as  INOPERCULATE 
(q.v.). 

"  Inoperculated    Pulmonifera,    consisting  of    five 

'--••"-     «-..-,..  Sat_  ma._  £  n,. 
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In  op'  In  a-We,  a.  [Lat  inopinabilit,  from 
in-  — not,  aud  opinor  =  to  expect. ]  Not  to  be 
expected. 

In  op'- 1 -nate,  a.  [Lat.  inopinatui;  Fr. 
inopine.]  Not  expected,  unexpected ;  not 
looked  for. 

"Casual  and  inoptnate  cases."—  TtmjtStorehouee. 

In-op'-por-tone,  o.  [Lat.  inopportunus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  opportunus  =  opportune 
(q.v.);  Fr.  inopportun;  Sp.  inoportuno;  Ital. 
inopportune.]  Not  opportune ;  inconvenient, 
unseasonable. 

In-Sp'-por-tune-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inoppor- 
tune; -ly.]  lu  an  inopportune  manner  or 
time ;  unseasonably,  inconveniently. 

"  Even  that  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  inoppor- 
tunely, nor  importuuely."— Donne  :  Letter  to  Sir  a.  G. 

*  In-op-por-tun'-l-ty, ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  opportunity  (q.v.>]    Want  of  opportu- 
nity ;  unseasonableness. 

*  In-ip-prSs'-sIve,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  oppressive  (q.v.).]     Not  oppressive,  not 
burdensome. 

*  In-op'-n-lent,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opulent  (q.v.).]    Not  opulent;  not  affluent  or 
rich  ;  poor. 

In-or'-di-na-cy,  ».  [Eng.  inordinate) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate  ;  de- 


viation  from  order  or  regularity  ;  irregularity, 
disorder,  excess,  want  of  moderation,  innrdi- 
nateness. 

"They  become  very  sinful  by  theexress,  whlcti  were 
not  so  in  their  nature  ;  ttiKt  inorditiacy  gets  them  In 
opposition  to  God's  designation. "—Government  q/  the 

In  or  di  nate,  *  In-or  dl  nat,  a.     [Lat 

inordinatus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  ordinatus  => 
set  in  order  ;  Ital.  inordinate.]  Irregular,  not 
in  order,  disorderly,  excessive,  immoderate, 
passing  all  bounds,  intemperate. 

"He  could  not  accuse  Tlllotson  of  inordinate  ambi 
tlon."— Macaulay :  Hilt.  Bug.,  ch.  xiv. 


. .  *  In-or-di-nat-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  inordinate ;  -ly.]  In  an  inordinate  man- 
ner or  degree ;  irregularly,  excessively,  im- 
moderately. 

"Nottolouelttaordfetatiy."—  Tyndall:  Worket.  p.  2M. 

In  or  di  nate  ness,  *  In  or'  dj  nate- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  inordinate;  -ness.]  'The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate ;  inordi- 
nacy. 

"He  who  Is  mercy  itself  abhorres  cruelty  In  nil 
creature  above  another  inordhmteneue."—Bp.  HnU: 
Contempt. ;  aibeonUet  Kenenaed. 

*  in   or   di  na    tlon,  s.    [Lat.  inordinotio, 
from  inordinatus  =  inordinate  (q.v.).]     Devia- 
tion from  rule  or  right ;  deviation  from  the 
accustomed  order;  excess,  want  of  modera- 
tion, inordinacy,  intemperance. 

"  We  are  taught  l>y  this  word  to  slgnlfle  all  Irregu- 
larity aud  inordinatitm  In  actions  of  religion."— Biehom 
Taylor:  Strmont,  vol.  it,  ser.  8. 

In  or-gan'  Ic,  «In~or  gan'-Ic-al,a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2)i  and  Eng.  organic,  orjanicor(q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
inorganique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inorganico.)  Devoid 
or  destitute  of  organs  ;  not  having  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  life. 

"  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the  essence  and 
original!  of  it  [the  rational!  soule]  .  .  .  whether  it  be 
orgaulea!  or  inorgunical."— Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melon, 
choly,  p.  26. 

Inorganic  cardiac-murmur,  s. 
Anat. :  [MURMUR]. 

inorganic  chemistry,?.  The  chemistry 
of  inorganic  or  unorganized  bodies.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  few  years  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  say  where  inorganic  chemistry 
ends  and  where  organic  chemistry  begins; 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  in- 
organic chemistry  treats  of  the  metals,  or  of 
the  metals  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
of  the  non-metallic  bodies.  A  metal  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  produces  an  oxide,  wh  i  1st 
a  metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  produces 
a  salt,  both  beine  inorganic  compounds.  The 
union  of  iron  with  oxygen  produces  ferrous 
oxide,  FeO,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fej.O3;  vith 
chlorine  ferric  chloride,  Fe2Cl«;  whilst  fer- 
rous and  ferric  oxides,  when  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produce  ferrous  sulph..te, 
FeO-SO37H?O,andferriC8ulphate,FejO3-3bO., 
The  aim  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  to  examine 
into  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  such  metallic  bodies,  and  to 
determine  the  action  of  one  upon  another. 
(ORGANIC-CHEMISTRY.) 

*  In  or  gan  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inorga* 
ical ;  -ly.]    In  an  inorganic  manner;  without 
organs  or  organization. 


-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inorgan(ic);  -ity.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inorganic- 
(Browne.) 

In  or  gan  iza'  tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  aud 
Eng.  organization  (q.v.).  j  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inorganized ;  absence  or  want  of  or- 
ganization. 

In  or-gan  ized,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  organized  (q.v.).]  Not  having  organia 
structure ;  devoid  of  organs ;  inorganic. 

In-or-moos,  a.    [ENORMOUS.] 

*  In  or'-nate,  a.    [Lat.  inornatus,  or  pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  ornate.]    Not  ornate,  unadorned. 

*  In  or  thog'  ra  phy,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  orthography  (t\.v .).}    Deviation  from  cor- 
rect orthography. 

jl  6s  cu-late,  v.i.  ft  t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
osculatus,  pa.  par.  of  oscular  =  to  kiss ;  Ital. 
inosculare.]  [OSCULATION.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  into  one  another ; 
to  form  the  complement  of  each  other. 

2.  Anal. :   To  unite  by  the  mouth  of  on« 


fSte,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,   there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  OB  =  ej  ey  =  a.    an  -  lew. 
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vessel  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  another ;  to 

auaatoillOM!  (q.v.). 

"Now  tliitriftl)  conjugation  of  nerves  ia  branched  to 
the  prax:or<r.a  also.  In  eoiue  measure  by  iMmenlatiag 
with  one  of  its  nerves."— Durham:  Phyiico-Theoluiju, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  vlil 

3.  Hart. :  Grafting  or  budding. 
*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  anite,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal 
hody. 

2.  To  unite  Intjnately ;  to  cause  to  become 
one ;  to  blend. 


,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat,fn-  = 
in,  and  oscitlatus,  pa.  par.  of  oscufor  =  to  kiss.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  incorporating  or  assimi- 
lating nnion  or  blending. 

2.  Anat. :   Union   of  two  vessels   by  the 
mouth  of  the  one  fittingiuto  that  of  the  other ; 
anastomosis  (q.v.). 

"Thence  returning,  by  itosculatitms,  through  the 
veins  or  bark  vessels  to  the  loot  or  lacteala  again." — 
Berkeley ;  Sirti,  |  H4. 

(n-6V-I<3,  a.  [Gr.  «  (is),  genit.  Ivoy  (inos)=: 
strength,  force ;  Eng.  suit',  -ic.J  (See  the  com- 
pound,) 

inosic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjsHaNaOe-  &**  uncrystallizable  sub- 
stance found  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  pre- 
paration of  creatine  from  Mesh-juice.  It  Is 
very  soluble  in  water,  the  aqueous  solution 
having  the  flavour  of  broth,  hut  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  inosates  on  being 
heated  to  redness  are  decomposed,  giving  off 
the  odour  of  roast  meat.  The  inosates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  inosate 
of  copper  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

in'  --i -site,  *.  [Gr.  fr  (is\  genit.  Iv6s  (inot)  = 
strength,  force ;  -ite.] 

Chem. :  C6H12<V2H2O.  A  non-fermentable 
substance,  isomeric  with  glucose,  discovered 
by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  of  the  ox.  It  has  since  been  found  to  exist 
in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain, 
and  in  the  urine  dining  some  diseases  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor 
of  the  creatine  crystals,  by  acidulating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gradually  adding 
alcohol  till  a  tnrbHity  begins  to  appear. 
Potassic  sulphate  first  separates,  and,  on  add- 
ing more  alcohol,  inosite  in  cauliflower-like 
groups  of  colourless  crystals,  which  on  re- 
crystallization  assume  the  form  of  large 
rhombic  prisms  of  sweet  taste.  Inosite  ef- 
floresces in  dry  air,  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  leaving  anhydrous  inosite, 
CflH12Oft,  as  a  white  efflorescent  mass.  It 
melts  at  210%  and  dissolves  in  sixteen  parts 
of  water  at  10  5°,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  evaporating  inosite 
nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  adding  a 
solution  of  ammoniacal  calcic  chloride,  and 
again  evaporating,  a  beautiful  and  very  cha- 
racteristic rose-colouration  is  obtained.  When 
inosite  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  nitro-ino- 
site  separates.  This  has  the  composition, 
CgH^ONO.^,  which  indicates  that  inosite  is 
not  an  aldehyde  sugar,  but  a  hexhydric  alcohol 
of  the  formula  CfiH^OH^.  Inosite  is  also 
found  in  many  plants,  especially  in  green 
beans,  the  shells  of  peas,  in  the  leav  the 
vine,  in  asparagus,  &c. 

•  in  ough,  a.  &  adv.    [ENOUGH.] 


p',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  ower  ==  over.] 
Nearer  to  any  object ;  close  to ;  forward. 
(Scotch.) 

•  In  ox-  I  diz  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  oxidizable  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :   Not   oxidizable ;    not  capable   of 
being  united  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide. 

'  In-pale',  o.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  pale,  s. 
(4  v.).]  Impaled. 

"Reuben  Is  conceived  to  bear  three  ban  wave,  Judah 
a  lyon  rampant.  Dan  a  seriwut  uowed,  Simeon  a  sword 
tnpalt.  the  point  erected,  Ac."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Er. 
rOHr«,  bk.  v.,  ch.  X. 

«  in-par'-clto-a-Me.  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pardonable  (q.  v.).]  Unpardonable. 

"They  nhulde  soore  trespasae  agaynst  hym  so  y»  it 

cte.  voL  1..  cbTccclxvl. 

to  p^r'-ti-bfis.  The  nsual  contracted  form 
of  the  Latin  phrase,  in  partibus  infidelium^ 
m  countries  belonging  to  unbelievers. 


^[  Bishop  in  partibus  :  A  bishop  consecrated 
to  a  see  formerly  existing,  but  which,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  rise  of  Muhammed.-uiisin,  has 
long  been  lost  to  the  Roman  Church.  Bi»h(rj)s 
in  partibus  date  from  the  Reformation.  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  England  were  managed  by  Vicars- 
Apostolic,  having  titular  sees  in  partibit*, 
from  1623  to  the  erection  of  the  hierarchy  in 
1S50.  Besides  Vicars-  Apostolic,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country,  the  Vicars  of  Cardinal- 
bishops,  Suffragan-bishops,  and  Papal  Nuncioa 
usually  have  their  sees  in  partibus  injidelium. 

*  in'  path,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  path.]  An 

intricate  way.  (Stanyhurst  :  Virgil:  j£neid 
iii.  396.) 

in  pa  tient  (tl  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  patient,  s.]  A  patient  who  receives  board 
and  lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a 
hospital  or  an  infirmary.  [OUTPATIENT.] 

*  in'-pen-n^t  s,   [Eng,  in,  and  penny.]  Money 

paid  by  the  custom  of  some  manors  on  aliena- 
tion of  tenants,  &c.  [OUTPENNY.] 

*  in  place,  adv.  phr.  [Eng.  in,  &ndplace.]  There. 

in  poV-se,  pjtr.    [Lat.]    Possibility  of  being  ; 

probability.    [!N  ESSE.] 

*  in    prav    a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2);  Lat. 

prav(atu$),  pa.  par.  of  pravo  =  to  corrupt,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Incorruptible.  (Becon  : 
Works,  i.  105.) 

in  pro  pri  a  per  so'  -na,  phr.  [Lat.]  In 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

Xn'-pAt,  *.   [Eng.  in,  and  put.]  A  contribution. 

"Ilka  aneto  be  liable  for  their  am  input."—  Scott  : 
Start  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

*  in-quar-ta'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  in-  =  In, 
and  quart  =  a  fourth  part.    So  called  because 
there  is  a  fourth  part  of  gold  to  three-fourths 
of  silver.] 

Metatt.  ;  The  same  as  QUARTATION  (q.v.). 

In'-quest,  *  en-queste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  inquest?, 
from  Lat.  inquisita  (res)  =  (a  thing)  inquired 
into  ;  fern.  sing,  of  inquisitus,  pa.  par.  inqitiro 
=  to  inquire  into  ;  Fr.  enquete  ;  ItaU  inchiesta.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inquiry  ;  an  investiga- 
tion ;  a  quest  ;  a  search.  (Most  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  U  (1).) 

"Thi*  Is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquttt  that  the 
soul  must  make  after  Bcieuce."—  South  :  Vermont,  voL 
i.,  wr.  6. 

EL  Law  : 

1.  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a  Jury 

2.  The  jury  itself. 

"Al  we  of  ihe  inquest  together  went  vp  Into  the  aayd 
tower,  where  we  found  tbeoody  of  the  aayd  Hun  baiig. 
iiig  vpou  a  staple  of  irou."—  Ball  ;  Henry  Vlll.  (au.  8) 

1[  (1)  Coroner's  inquest  ;  A  judicial  inquiry 
before  a  coroner  and  a  jury  into  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  of  the  deaths  of  such  as 
die  suddenly  or  from  violence,  or  in  a  prison. 
[CORONER.] 

(2)  Inquest  or  Inquisition  of  Office  :  An  in- 
quiry made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  by 
the  sovereign's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or 
escheator,  virtute  officii  or  by  writ  to  them 
sent  for  that  purpose,  or  by  commissioners 
specially  appointed,  into  any  matter  entitling 
the  sovereign  to  the  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels. 

*  in-qul'-et,  v.t.     [Lat.  inquieto,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  quies  (genit.  quiet  is)  =  quiet  ;    Fr. 
inquieter  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  inquietar.]      To  dis- 
quiet ;  to  disturb  ;  to  trouble. 

"  Durynge  the  moat  part  of  his  relgue  he  (  Hen.  VII.] 
was  lyttle  or  nothyug  inrfuieted,"—  Sir  T.  Elyot:  The 
Qovemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  in-qiu  et  a'  tion,  s.  [Lat.  inguiettttlo,  from 
inquieto  =  to  disturb  :   in-=  not,  and  quies 
(genit  quietis)  —  quiet.]  Disturbance,  trouble. 

The  great  trouble  and  inquiftntion  of  the  lay  sub- 
tM."~W'irb,trton  :  Alliance  tutiewn  CAurcA  4  State, 
.  1L  (Notes.) 

In-qnT-e-tude,  *.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  inquietudo, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  qitietudo  =  quiet  ;  Sp.  i  »• 
quietud  ;  Ital.  inquietudiiie.]  Disturbed  state  ; 
want  of  quiet  or  peace  ;  restlessness,  uneasi- 
ness, disquietude. 

"  And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fall." 

Wordtworth  :  Michnet. 

*  in'-qui-line,  *.    [Lat.  inquilinus  =  a  tenant, 
a  lodger  ;  one  who  lives  in  a  habitation  not 
his  own.] 

Ent'vn.  :  An  insect  living  in  an  abode  pro- 
perly belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects 


iectM." 
bk.  1L 


in  galls  made  by  the  true  gall-insects.    (A* 
nandaU.) 

*  in  -qui-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inqxinatus,  pa,  par. 
of  inqiuno,  from  in-  (intend.),  and*ctmio  = 
to  void  excrement;  O.  Fr.  inquiner;  Sp.  in- 
quinar.]    To  pollute,  to  corrupt. 

"It  [the  air]  la  ]  particularly  inguinattd,  infected.-— 
Evelyn  :  Fumifivjium,  pt.  vL 

*  In-qul-na'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  inquinatio,  from 
inquinatus,  pa.  par.  of  inquino.}     The  act  o( 
polluting  or  corrupting  ;    the  state  of  being 
polluted  or  corrupted  ;  pollution,  corruption. 

"These  inwards  be  the  very  pollution  and  inquin* 
tion  at  the  ttesh."—  P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  28*. 

*  in  quiV  a  blo,  a.     [Eng.  inqttir(e);  -able.] 
That  may  o'r  can  be  Inquired  into  ;  subject  or 
liable  to  inquisition  or  inquiry. 

"  There  may  be  many  more  things  inqiiirable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts-  —ilaconi  The  Judi- 
cial Charge,  Ac. 

*  in-qmr'-ance,  «.     [Eng.  inquire);  -ance.} 

Inquiry. 

in  -quire',  enquire',  *  en-quere,  •  in- 
quere,  v.i.  &,  t.  [Lat.  inquire  =  to  seek  or 
examine  into  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  qucero  =  to 
aeek  ;  Frtenquerir;  Sp.  inquirir.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  ask  questions  ;  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion or  truth  by  asking  questions. 

"  Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  be  more  inquire  .  . 
He  may  it  find."        Spenier  ;  ?.  «.,  II.    (Introd.) 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  discus- 
siou  of  questions. 

3.  To  make  or  hold  a  judicial  inquiry  ;  to 
investigate  or  examine  into  the  causes  of  any- 
thing ;    followed  by  into  :  as,  A  coroner  in- 
quires into  the  cause  of  a  death. 

IT  Inquire  is  followed  by  of  before  the  per- 
son asked  or  questioned  ;  by  about,  after,  con- 
cerning, for,  into,  or  of  before  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  After  or  for  is  used  when  a  place  or 
person  is  sought  for  ;  into  when  search  Is  made 
for  particular  knowledge  or  information. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  ask  about,  to  seek  for  information  con- 
cerning :  as,  To  inquire  one's  way  or  road. 

2.  To  examine  into  ;  to  seek  to  know. 

"And  all  obey  aiid  few  inquire  hU  will." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  L  1 

*  3.  To  ask,  to  beg.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  But,  as  I  said.  He  will  be  inquired  of  by  them  to  do 
It  for  them.  "  —  Banyan  :  Ptigrim't  Progrtt*,  pL  U. 

*  4.  To  call,  to  name. 

"  Now  CHiitiuni.  whicb  Kent  we  commonly  inquire," 
£p0nj«r;  P.  V-.  II-  x.  12. 

In-qnir-en'-do,  «.  [Lat.  gerund  of  inquire 
=  to  seek  into,  to  inquire.] 

Law:  An  authority  given  in  general  to  some 
person  or  persons,  to  inquire  into  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown. 

*  in-quir'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  inquirens,  pr.  par.  of 
inquiro=  to    seek   into,    to    inquire   (q.v.).} 
Making  inquiry  ;  inquiring. 

"  E'en  Delia's  eye, 
As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Ittyuirent,  curious."        Shenttone:  (Economy,  1L 

In-quir'-iMP,  «.  [Eng.  inquire);  -er.]  One 
who  inquires,  examines,  or  seeks  for  informa- 
tion. 

"  He  aiisweretli  all  sincere  inquirer!  of  truth,  as  he 
did  Saint  Thomas."—  Mvuntayut:  Devoute  Xttnyt,  pt 
I,  tr.  viii.  S  1. 

In-quir'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [INQUIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Inclined  or  given  to  inquiry  or 
investigation  ;  inquisitive  :  as,  He  is  of  a  very 
inquiring  disposition. 

C.  As  subst.  :    The  act  of  making  inquiry  ; 
inquiry. 

in  quir'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inquiring;  -lyt] 
In  an  inquiring  manner  ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 

*  Xn-quir'-ist,  «.   [Eng.  inquire);  -ist.]   One 
who  seeks  information  ;    an  inquirer  (q.v.). 
(Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  321.) 


'-^,*.  [Eng.  inquire);  -y.} 

1.  The  act  of  inquiring,  examining,  or  in- 
vestigating ;  interrogation. 

"  He  oould  no  path  n  >r  tract  of  foot  descry, 
No  by  inquiry  leiirne."      Spentvr:  f.  U.-.  VI.  iv.  3*. 

2.  The  act  of  searching  or  seeking  for  t  ruth, 
information,   or  knowledge  ;  examination  or 
investigation  of  principles  by  questions  aod 
discussion  ;  investigation. 

"  Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precioua  pearl  of  truth  to  light.* 
Ctmrper  : 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^rl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph    -  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zliun.      cioust    tioua,  -sloma  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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3.  A  judicial  investigation  into  a  matter. 
^  (1)  Writ  of  inquiry  :  (See  extract). 

"Where  damages,  properly  so  called,  lire  to  be  re- 
covered. ft  jury  must  lie  called  in  to  amou  them 
nnl"BS  the  MfatuUnt,  to  nave  chargeH,  will  confess  the 
whole  damages  laid  in  the  declaration,  otherwise  the 
entry  of  the  Incitement  IB,  'that  tlie  plaintiff  ought  to 
recover  hi»  damages  (ilideflniU'lyl.  but  because  the 
court  know  not  what  diuuagea  the  snul  jilaintdr  lias 
sustained,  therefore  the  sheriff  Is  cotiimnuded  that  l>y 
the  onths  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  he  inquire 
Into  the  Mild  damages,  and  return  such  inquisition 
into  court.'  This  in-ocew  la  calletl  a  writ  of  inquiry: 
li\  the  execution  of  which  the  nheriff  Bitea*  Judge,  and 
trie*  by  n  ]nry,  imbjrct  to  nearly  the  name  law  and 

Ellticna  as  the  trinl  by  jury  at  niti  prim,  what 
a^'ea  the  pUIatln*  has  really  attained;  and  when 
rverrlic't  is  (rfven,  which  ifiustMnu  jjpnt«AamaffeB 
the  sht-riir  returns  the  inquisition,  which  is  cntfi.-il 
ujH.il  the  roll  in  manner  nf  a  pnntfi  ;  and  thereupon  it 
If  considered  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  the  exact, 
mm  of  the  damage*  so  assessed.  In  like  manner,  when 
A  demurrer  is  detcrintniu-d  for  the  plaintiff  up 
action  wherein  damans  are  recovered,  the  Judg 
U  also  Incomplete,  wlthont  the  aid  of  a  writ  of  inq 
When  a  writ  of  injunction  or  mandamus  has 
claimed,  this  also  will  be  awarded  by  the  Judgment."— 
Kactofont:  Comment.,  bk.  lii..  oh.  14. 

(2)  Court  of  Inqu  iry  : 

IMP  :  (See  Court  of  Enquiry,  under  COURT]. 

•  Xn-QuIf'-I  ble,  a,     [Lat.  inquis(itus\  pa. 
par.  of  i&qiiiro  ;  Eng.  a<lj.  suff.  -HU.]    Admit- 
ting of  or  liable  to  inquiry. 

*  In  ~qui?  fee,  v.t.   [Lat.  inquisitvs,  pa.  par.  of 
inqitiro  —  to  Inquire  (q.v.).]    To  inquire  into. 
(North  :  Examen>  621.) 

fn  qnl  9!  tlon,  s.    [From  Lat.  inquisUio  = 
a  seeking  or  searching  for,  from  inquisitus,  pa. 
ar.  of  inquire  =  to  seek  after;  Fr.  inquisition  ; 
ov.  tnqitisicio;  Sp.  inquisition;  Port,  inqui- 
Ital.  inquisiziane.] 


par. 
Pro 


1  Ord.  TMng.  :  Inquiry,  quest,  search. 

"When  he  maketb  inqnUition  for  blood,"—  Ptalm 
1  1    12. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  tribunal  for  searching  out. 
Inquiring  into,  and  condemning  offences  against 
the  Canon  Law,  especially  heresy,  and  taking 
means  to  have  the  offenders  punished  by  the 
Civil  Power.  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisition 
did  not  come  in  together;  the  former  prucwk'd 
the  latter.  [INQUISITOR.]  It  is  sometimes 
erroneously  said  that  St.  Dominic  suggested 
to  Innocent  III.  the  institution  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal, and  was  by  him  appointed  the  first 
inquisitor.  In  reality  it  was  resolved  on  at  a 
synod  held  at  Toulouse,  in  1229,  under  Gregory 
IX.,  after  the  Alhigeusian  crusade,  and  was 
formally  established  by  him  in  1233,  Innocent 
havingdied  in  1216,  and  Dominic  in  1221.  The 
synod  ordered  that  in  every  parish  a  priest 
and  several  respectable  laymen  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  searr-h  for  heretics  and  bring  them 
before  the  bishops.  Ere  long  the  bishops 
handed  over  the  invidious  task  to  the  Domini- 
can order.  Gregory  appointed  none  but  Do- 
minicans, Innocent  III.  occasionally  Francis- 
Cans,  and  Clement  III.  sent  Into  Portugal  a 
prior  of  the  order  of  Minims  (q.v.).  The  tri- 
bunal was  called  the  Holy  Office,  or  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Its  judges  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  ecclesiastical  than  to  genuinely  legal 
procedure,  encouraged  Informers,  concealing 
their  names  from  the  person  accused,  w)n> 
was  urged  to  make  a  complete  confession. 
Torture  was  also  used  to  extract  evidence.  It 
wag  established  in  France  in  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Toulouse.  Philip 
the  Fair  converted  its  tribunals  into  State 
Courts,  by  means  of  which  he  crashed  the 
Templars.  In  1588  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Louis  de  Rochelle,  was  convicted  of  Calvinism, 
ami  burnt.  The  power  of  these  courts  was 
•otiii  after  transferred  to  the  Parliament,  and 
finally,  in  1560,  to  the  bishops. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  did  the  Inquisition 
find  a  more  congenial  soil  than  in  Spain.  There 
were  in  that  country  multitudes  of  Mahoin- 
medans  and  Jews  who,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  persecution,  professed  to  be  Christians, 
while  all  the  time  not  merely  practising  their 
former  religious  observances  in  secret,  but 
actually  making  proselytes  to  their  respective 
faiths.  In  1481  the  Inquisition  was  established 
at  Seville,  by  Ferdinand  and  Is.ibelln,  two 
Dominicans  being  the  first  judges.  Torque- 
mada,  another  Dominican,  who  became  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  1483,  and  held  office  for  fifte.-n 
years,  extended  it  to  various  other  towns.  It 
was  popular  with  the  lower  orders  and  the 
clergy,  but  was  hated  witli  a  deadly  hatred  by 
the  nobles  and  the  middle  classes.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Peru  and  Mexico  in  15V  1.  Ll<>- 
rente,  the  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
its  secretary  at  Madrid  from  1V90  to  1792. 
Napoleon  I.  suppressed  it  on  December  4, 


1808,  and  it  was  abolished  on  February  12, 
1813,  by  the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  VII.  having 
re-mtaDlished  it  in  1814,  the  Cortes  in  1820 
abolished  it  again.  [AUTO  DE  FE.]  In  U.2G  il 
\v,is  set  up  in  Portugal ;  in  1810  its  Acts  were 
burnt  at  Goa.  Th<-  Congregation  of  the  Car- 
dinals of  tlie  Holy  Inquisition  was  instituted 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1542,  and  remodelled  by 
SixtusV.  about  forty  yearsLtter.  It  is  composed 
of  twelve  cardinals,  of  a  cnrimiissjiry,  who  acts 
as  .judge,  of  a  counselor  or  assessor,  of  con- 
snltcrs,  an  advocate,  Ac.,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  open- 
ing of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
in  1348,  by  the  Roman  Triumvirs,  created  a 
deep  feeling  throughout  Europe  against  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Pajwcy.  The  attempted 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  United 
Provinces  caused  the  Joss  of  that  fertile  terri- 
tory to  Spain.  No  inquisitor,  under  that  name, 
seems  to  have  been  ever  commissioned  to 
England  ;  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Conrad  of  Marburg  attempted  to  establish 
the  "Holy  Office"  in  Germany,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Inquisition  never  obtained  a 
firm  footing  iu  that  country. 
2.  Law: 

(1)  A  judicial  inquiry,  investigation,  or  ex- 
amination ;  an  inquest. 

(2)  The  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  under  a  Writ 
of  Inquiry  (q.v.) ;  also  where  the  court  requires 
a  particular  fact  certified,  or   requires    the 
sheriff  to  do  certain  acts  in  furtherance  of  its 
judgment. 

T  Inquisition  of  office :  (See  extract). 

"  An  intfuuitinn  of  office  is  the  act  of  a  lmy  sum- 
moned by  the  proper  officer  to  imiuire  of  matters 
TvUtiiig  to  the  crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them, 
fiucli  iiuiuUitiuiis*  ujav  In-  afterward!  traversed  and 
examined  ;  as  particularly  the  coroner'*  inquisition  of 
the  death  of  a  man,  wlieu  it  Duds  anyone  gttilty  «t 
homicide,  (or  In  such  «wi  tbeotlender  su  ureaeiibeu 
mutt  be  Mnulgned  upon  thin  inquisition,  and  may  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  It.*—  BtacXtton*  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch  23. 

*  In-qni-ft-tlon,  v.t.    [INQUISITION,  ».]    To 

.   make  inquisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning. 

*  in-qui  srf'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  inquisition  ; 
-at.} 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Inquisition  or 
Inquiry;  making  inquiry. 

"That  tHyuitittnnat  spirit  with  which  they  were 
possessed."—  Wai-burton  :  t'recthinktrt,  (Dedlc.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 

*  In  qui-sr-tion  ar-&  a.   [Eng.  inquisition; 

-ary.]    Inquisitional. 

in  quif-i:tive,   *  ln-quts-1  ti«,   a.  &  s. 

£Fr.  inifuisitif,  from  Lat.  inquisitivus  =  seek- 
ing into,  from  inquuUust  pa.  par.  of  inquire 
=  to  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Addicted  or  given  to  inquiry 
or  to  seeking  information  by  asking  questions, 
discussion,  or  investigation ;  busy  iu  research  ; 
prying,  curious. 

"  And  ever  as  they  met  with  any,  they  would  flocke 
about  them,  and  bee  very  inquintt*.*—P.  Sottwd : 
Lieiut,  p.  430. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  inquisitive,  curious,  or 
prying  person;  one  busy  or  curioua  in  re- 
search. 

5[  For  the  difference  between  inquisitive  and 
curious,  see  CURIOUS. 

ln-qui«'-jf-tgfve-ljft  adv.  [Eng.  inquisitive  • 
-ly.]  In  an  inquisitive  manner ;  with  curiosity 
or  inquisitiveness. 

"If  at  any  time  I  seeme  to  study  you  more  in^.i^i- 
lively,  ft  U  (or  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  pre- 
sent you  to  God  Iu  my  prayers."— Donne  :  Letter*, 
p.  M9. 

in  qul^'-i-tlve-ness,  9.  [Eng.  inquisitive; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inquisi- 
tive ;  curiosity  ;  a  disposition  to  seek  for  in- 
formation ;  anxiety  in  research. 

"Tn  this  Inferiour  element  man's  infuMttveneti 
cannot  be  exorbitant." — Mountague  :  Oeooufe  Euaye»t 
pt  il..  tr.  L,  5  2- 

in  quis    1   tor,    "  in-quis-1-tour,    *. 

[Lat.1* 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  searches  for  a  suspected  person  ; 
a  tracker,  a  detective. 

*'  To  redeeme  himself  with  a  peece  of  money  out  of 
the  inq>tisttour'i  hands."—/*,  mattnd :  Suetonius,  p.  1. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

"Mluoe,  the  strict  in-jnisi'er  appears." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  vL  M2. 

3.  An  inquisitive  person,      (Feltham:   Re- 
solves.) 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  person  appointed  to  search 


out  latent  heresy.  The  name  flrsc  appears  in- 
the  Tlieodosian  code,  A.D.  382;  their  search 
being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Manichteans. 
During  the  crusade  against  the  Ali>igenscs, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Innomut  III. 
had  sent  out  legates  to  searclr  out  and  punish 
these  separatists.  These  wore  also  called  in- 
quisitors. Dominic  was  on*  of  them,  wlit-noe 
arose  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  first  high 
functionary  of  the  tribunal  called  the  Inqui- 
sition. Specif.,  a  functionary  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  called  the  floly  Office  or  the  In- 
quisition (q.v.). 

t  Xn-qujf9-f-t6r'-l-al,a.    [Lat.  inqiiisitar,  ge- 
nit.  itiquisitori(s),  onif  Eng.,  ic.  sulf.  -ui.J 

1.  After  the  manner  of  an  inquisitor  ;  as  is 
done  by  the  agents  rf  tlie  "Holy  uin*  •<•." 

2.  Prying,  searcliAig  ;  minutely  questioning  . 
with  unpleasant  pertinacity. 

"He  turned  ami  met  the  Inquititorial  tone— 
*  My  name  Is  IMa.'"  Byron  :  Lani,  1.  33. 


l-lj,  adv.    [Eng.  inquM- 
toriai  ;  -ly.]    Ii/an  inquisitorial  manner. 

*  Xn-qnltj-l-toy'-ji-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  inquisitor; 
-iotw.J      Inquiiitorial,  inquisitive. 

"Under  whose  ini/i'ititorial    and   tynuiuioal   dim- 
cery."—  MUton  ;  Keasun  <tf  ChurtA  Government. 


,  *.  [Eng.  inquisitor  :  -«s.) 
An  inquisitive  or  '  curious  woman.  (SI iss 
Bronte :  VUUttt,  ch.  xxvi.) 

*  fa-qnij-i-tiir'-i-ent,  o.     [Formed   aa   if 
from  a  Lit.  *  iAqitisiturto,  from  inguisitits,  pa. 
par.  of  tnguiruj    Given  to  inquisition  ;  inqui- 
sitorial. 

"80  lll-favoiuedly  Imitated  by  <rar  tnquitit orient 
blshopa."— Miito-t :  Areopayittca. 

*  in-r*o'-I  uate,   v.t.    [Fr.    inracmer,   from 
in-  as  in,  and  racine  =  a  root,  from  Lat.  *n«Zi- 
cina,  diuiin.  of  r'.t<!ix  (genit,  radicis)  =  a  root.l 
To  implant,  to  enroot. 

*  in-rage'f  v.t.    [ESRAGE.] 

*  *n-rail'v  *  la-ratf,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  raU  (q.v.).J     To  rail  in;  to  inclose;  to 
fence  In.    (Lit.  A  Jig.) 

"It  may  be  reformed  and  tnraUed  again,  by  that 
general  authority  » hereunto  each  particular  u  sub- 
ject."— Hooker ;  £cde».  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  i  13. 

*  fa -r&p'-ture,  v.t.    [ENRAPTURE.] 

In  re,  phr.    [Let.]    In  the  matter  or  case  oC 
V  f.(.    [ENREGISTER.] 

in  rem,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Relating  to  a  thing.  Civil  actions 
are  divided  into  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in 
personam.  A  judgment  t?t  rent  is  one  pro- 
nounced on  the  status  of  some  particular  mat- 
ter :  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation  nf  a 
ship  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  suit  for  nul- 
lity of  marriage,  Ac.  (Wkarton,) 

*  fa-rich',  v.t.    [ENRICH.] 

*  In  right  -ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (IN 

and  Eug.  right;  -ed.]    Entitled  by  right. 

"We  become  what  he  Is,  are  inrigkted  to  all  he 
hath,  and  endowed  with  all  his  goods.  —Leighton  :  Ten 
Sermon*,  ser.  v. 

in  road,  *in'-rode,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (l),  and 

Eng.  road  =  raid,  from  A.8.  rckd  =  a  riding.J 
L  A  hostile  incursion  or  entrance  into  a 
country;  a  sudden  and  desultory  invasion; 
an  incursion, 

"  Many  hot  InroatU 

They  make  In  Italy.7  8ha*eij>. :  Ant.  4  Cltop..  i.  4. 
2.  An  attack. 

in  road',  ''J  [INROAD,  ».]  To  make  inroads 
into ;  to  attack,  to  invade. 

"  The  Saracens  . . .  conquered  Spain,  tnrva4t'f  Aqut- 
talne."— fWJ0i'.-  OVwc*  Bittory. 

in -road-er,  *  in'-rod-er,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
ruad,  s. ;  -er.\  An  invader.  (FiUter;  Worthies, 
ch.  .\x iv.) 

in-roll't  v.t.    [ENROLL.] 
in-rol'-mcnt,  s.    [ENROLMENT.] 

in'-rtin-ning.  s.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 

running  (q.v.)Tj 

1.  The  act  of  running  in. 

2.  The  place  or  point  where  a  stream  falls 
Into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 

"  At  the  inrunning  of  a  little  breok." 

Tennyton:  Elnine  l.lTft. 


fite,  fat,  f&rc,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p*t,, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  *on;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w  »-e;  «y=a;  qu-kw. 


Inrush— inscription 


•in-rush',  v.i.  [Pref.  tnr(l),  and  Eng.  rush 
(q.v.).]  To  break  in  upon ;  to  rush  in. 

"  The  sea  .  .  .  inru>.heth  u|xm  a  little  region  called 
Kcrwet,"— A  Holland:  C'amOen,  u.  ftH. 

•In'- rush,  *.  [INRUSH,  v.]  An  Irruption. 
(G.  SliM:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch,  xxxviii.) 

In-sab-ba-ta'-ti,  *•  K  [Mod.  Lat  =  marked 
on  thfir  sabots  :  in  =  on,  and  Fr.  sabot  =  a 
wooden  shoe.  (See  dcf.)j 

Eccletio?.  A  Ch.  lii^t.  :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Waldensis  in  the  twelfth  century 
because  some  of  them  put  the  sign  of  the  crows 
on  their  wooden  shoes.  Called  also  SABBATATI 
(q.v.X  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Uiat.t  cent.  xii.  pt  il., 
«-h.  v.,§ll.) 

y,  s.      [Pref.   in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
j    Want  of  safety  ;  insecurity. 

In-sal-i-va'-tion,  s.  [5>.,  from  in-  (l), 
ja/i'ra,  and  suff.  -(ion-.] 

Phys. :  The  mingling  of  saliva  with  the  food 
during  the  process  of  eating. 

*  In-sa-lu'-brf-oiis,   a.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  salubrious  (q.v.);  Lat.  insalubcr.]    Not 
salubrious,  not  healthy,  not  wnolesome,  un- 
healthy. 

"  Court*— that  intalubriout  aoQ  to  peace." 

Young:  Sight  Thought!,  viil  1,030. 

*  In-sa-lu'-bri-ttf,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
salubrity  (q.v.);  Lat.  insalttbritas.]    Want  of 
salubrity  ;  unhealthiness,  unwholesomeness. 

"  To  Investigate  the  wholesomeneao  or  intalubrity  of 
aliments."— Boy!*/  Work*,  U.  ill. 

.-aal'-n-tar- 

salutary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  salutary ;  not  favourable  to  health  ; 
unwholesome. 

2.  Not  tending   to  safety ;   productive  of 
evil. 

ian-a-ttfr-I-ty,  s.  [Ens.  insanable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insanable 
or  incurable. 

*  in-san'-a-ble,    a.    [Lat.  insanabilis,   from 
in-  =  not,  and  sanua  =  whole,  sound.]     In- 
curable, irremediable. 

*In-san'-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  insanable; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  insan- 
able ;  incurableness,  insa liability. 

*In-san'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  insanao(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  insanable  manner;  90  as  to  be  incurable. 

in  sane',  a.  [Lat.  insanvs,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  san us  —  whole,  sound,  sane  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
insano.] 

1.  Not  sane  ;  unsound  in  mind  or  Intellect ; 
deranged  in  mind  ;  mad,  lunatic. 

"  Soon  after  Dryden'a  death  she  became  intone.'— 
Malone:  Life  of  Drydim. 

2.  Used byorappropriatedtoinsaneperaons: 
as,  an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  insaneor  made;  causing  insanity. 
(INSANE- BOOT.] 

4.  Exceedingly  rash  or  foolish :  as,  an  in- 
$ane  action. 

*  insane-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Hemlock,  Conium  maculatum. 

"  Or  have  we  eaten  on  tne  insane-root 
That  take*  tne  reason  prisoner." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  11.  8. 

fn-sanc  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insane;  -ly.]  In  an 
insane  manner ;  like  one  insane ;  madly, 

rashly,  foolishly. 

*  in-sa'-nie,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insania.} 
Madness,  insanity. 

"  After  a  little  insanlf  they  fled  tag  and  rag." 
H'.  liulme:  Fall  &  Evil  Succetse  of  Rebellion. 

In -sane '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insane ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insane  ;  insanity. 

•  In  san'-I  ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  =  not ;  sanvs 
(genit.  sani)  =  whole,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]    To 
make  unsound  or  distempered. 

"Does  not  the  distemper  of  the  body  intaniate 
the  soul?  '-Felthnr*:  Retolvet. 

t  In-san'-I-tar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sanitary  (q.v.).]  Prejudicial  to  health. 

"  He  considered  the  house  to  be  In  an  insanitary 
condition,  '—datty  Telegraph.  Aug.  22, 1884. 

In-S&n'-I-tJf,  *.  [Eng.  insan(e) ;  -ity;  Fr.  in- 
snnite,  from  Lat.  intnnitas  (genit.  inaanitatis) 
—  unsoundness,  unhealthiness,  disease.] 

1.  Path. :  Unsoundness  of  mind,  disorder  of 
the  intellect.  In  this  disease  the  encephalic 


nervous  textures  are  primarily  involved.  The 
brain  being  the  material  instrument  by  which 
the  mind  manifests  itself,  it  is  by  restoring 
the  perverted  functions  of  the  braiu  itself 
that  a  lure  is  to  be  looked  for,  »s  in  other 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  by  appropriate 
treatment  :>f  its  structures.  There  are  six 
varieties  of  insanity :  mania,  acuteand  chronic; 
melancholia;  dementia;  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane ;  idiotcy ;  and  imbecility.  The  "non- 
restraint"  system  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  legislation  is  still  required 
as  to  granting  of  certificates,  the  conduct  of 
private  isyltnns,  and  other  points  connected 
with  the  care  of  the  insane. 

2.  Treatment:  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  the-  United 
States,  state  asylums  being  established,  in 
which  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have 
privilege  of  treatment.  The  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  the 
first  to  provide  asylums  for  the  insane,  a 
philanthropic  movement  in  which  they  have 
been  widely  followed,  until  our  institutions  are 
now  unsurpassed  in  condition  and  character. 
At  Kankakce,  Illinois,  there  is  an  "insane 
town,"  composed  of  twenty  houses  laid  out  on 
each  side  of  a  street,  with  a  central  dining 
room  for  the  patients,  a  central  ward  for  the 
stck,  Ac.  In  Grciit  Britain  the  asylums  for  the 
insano  cannot  be  surpassed  in  management 
and  accommodation,  and  the  two  countries 
named  probably  lead  the  world  in  this  particu- 
lar, though  the  other  countries  of  Europe  give 
careful  heed  to  this  humane  duty.  [LUNACY.] 

*  fn-sap'-or-^,  a.  Lat.  in-  =  not ;  sapor  = 
taste,  and  Eng.  idj.  suff.  ~y.]  Having  no 
taste ;  tasteless,  insipid. 

in-sa-ti-a-bfl'-{-tjr  (ti  as  Sbl), ».    [Lat  in- 

8atiabilitast  from  intatiabilis  =  insatiable 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  insatiabiliU  :  Sp.  insaciabilidad ; 
Ital.  insaziabilita.}  Hie  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable;  insatiableness., 

Jn-sa'-ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl\  *  In-sa-ci  a- 
ble,  a.  Ll-'r.  insatiable^  from  Lat.  insatiabilis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  wtio  =  to  satiate,  to 
satisfy  ;  Sp.  insaciable;  Ital.  insmiabile.]  Not 
satiable  ;  that  cannot  be  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
greedy  beyond  measure. 

"That  intatiable  thirst  men  {had  of  knowing  what 
Uod  thought  to  conceal  from  them."— StUlingjlect  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  tur.  xii. 

In-sa'-ti-a  bio  ness  (ti  as  sfal),  s.  [Eng. 
insatiable';  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable ;  greediness  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  or  appeased. 

"There  being  no  thorow  or  real  satisfaction,  but  a 
kind  of  in»iiti<iblfin>sit  l-elonging  to  this  condition."— 
Stut/tetbury ;  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  bk.  it,  pt  il. 

in:sa-ti  a  bly  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng.  insa- 
tiab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  insatiable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  so  ah  not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

"  He  WM  intatiably  greedy  of  praise."— Jfacaulay  : 
BUt.  Kng.,  ch.  xx. 

t  in-sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  sbl),  a.  [Lat.  insatiatits, 
from  in-  =  hot,  and  satiatus,  pa.  par.  of  satio 
•=.  to  satisfy.]  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
insatiable. 

"  His  own  intattate  reservoir  to  fill." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  V.  451. 

«  in  sa'-ti  ate  ly  (ti  as  sfii),  ado.    [Eng. 

insatiate;  -ly.]  In  an  insatiate  manner;  in- 
satiably. 

"  For  we  on  that  intatiately  did  feed." 

brnytvn :  Legend  of  Pierce  Gavttton. 

*  In-sa'  ti  -ate  ness  (ti  as  shl),  a.    [En?. 
insatiate ;  -ness.  ]  The  .Duality  or  state  of  being 
insatiate  or  insatiable. 

*  in-sa-ti'-e-t&  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2%  and  Eng. 

satiety  (q.v.).]    Insatiableness. 

*  In-sat-  Is  -f&o'-tlon,  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  satisfaction  (q.v.).]    Want  of  satisfaction 
or  of  that  which  satisties ;  dissatisfaction,  dis- 
content. 

"The  iniatigfactton  of  those  which  quarrel  with  all 
things,  ut  dispute  of  matters."  —  Browne :  Vulgar 
Krrourt,  bk.  1..  ch.  v. 

*  Xn-sat'-n-ra-ble,   a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  satitrable  (q.v.).]  Not  saturable ;  inca- 
pable of  being  filled  or  glutted* 

Xn'-sci-enee  (sci  as  si),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inacientia,  from  in-  ~  not,  and  scientia  = 
knowledge  ;  aciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio  =  to  know.] 
Want  of  Knowledge  or  skill ;  ignorance. 

41  In'-scl  -ent  (set  as  si)  (IX  a.  [Lat.  Insciem, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  sciens  =  knowing.]  Igno- 
rant, foolish,  unskilful. 


*  in   sci  ent  (sci  as  si)  (2),  a.     [Lat.  im- 

(intens.),  and  wiens  =  knowing.]     Endowed 
with  knowledge  or  skill ;  inU-Uigeut 

'  in  sconce,  v.t.    [ENSCONCE.] 

*  tn-SCrib'-a-ble,  a.    i"En^   inserit>(e)  ;  -abU.} 
That  may  or  can  be  inscribed  ;  inst-riptilile. 

'  in  scrib'  a-blo-ness,  r  [Ens.  1  •> wri bable ; 
•ness.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inscribable 
or  inscriptible. 

in-scribe\  v.t.  [Lat,  fnseH&o,  from  in-  —  in 
on,  and  scribo  =  to  write  ;  8p.  tnssribir;  Ital 
inscribere.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  write  down ;  to  engrave  ;  to  mark  at 
set  down  to  be  read  ;  to  imprint. 

"  In  Ml  you  writ  to  Rome.  IT  sl» 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  and  Rex  ineu* 
Was  still iiitcrUed."  Shake*?-'  B ««r»  VIIL,  T. & 

2.  To  engrave ;   to  mark  with   writing  or 
letters.    (Dryden:  Annus  Miribilis,  xlix.) 

3.  To  assign,    fco  address,   to    ledlcate.  to 
commend  or  offer  to  a   patron  by  a  short 

address. 

"  One  ode,  which  pleased  me  In  the  reading,  I  haw 
attempted  to  tmunlate  in  Pindarick  vente:  tia  that 
which  is  inscribed  to  the  preBtmt  Ear!  of  Rochester." — 
Drydcn :  Pref.  to  the  Second  Alitcellntiy. 

*  4.  To  imprint  deeply  ;  to  impress  :  <ia,  To 
inscribe  anything  on  the  mind. 

II.  Geom.:  To  draw  or  delineate  In  or 
within,  as  chords  or  angles  within  a  circle. 
[INSCRIBED.] 

"  A  sphere  can  be  inscribed  In  any  regular  polyhe- 
dron. A  sphere  can  also  be  intcrihcd  m  any  triangular 
pyramid,"— DaviesA  Peck:  Mafhemat.  Dictionary. 

in-scribed',  pa.  par.  A  a.    [INSCRIBE.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Off.     Lang.  ;   Engraved,    written,    1m- 
printed. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  when  its  two  extremities 
lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle.    An 
angle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  it«  vertex 
lies  In  the  circumference,  and  when  its  sides 
form  chords  of  the  circle.     A  polygon  is  in- 
scribed iu  a  circle  when  all  of  the  vertices  of 
its  angles  lie  In  the  circumference.     In  like 
manner,  we  say  that  a  line,  angle,  or  polygon, 
is  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  or  other  plane  curve. 
A  polyhedron  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  or  other 
curved  surface,  when  its  vertices  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  surface.     A  circle  is  inscribed  in 
a  triangle  or  other  polygon,  when  it  is  tangent 
to  every  side  of  the  polygon.     A  sphere  is  in- 
scribed in  a  polyhedron  when  it  is  tangent  to 
every  face  of  the  polyhedron.    A  circle  can 
always  be  inscribed  in  any  triangle.     A  circle 
can  always  be  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral, 
when  the  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

in-scrib'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inscrib(e);  ~er.}  One 
who  inscribes. 

fn-scrip'-tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inscriptm,  pa.  par. 
of  inscribo  =  to  inscribe  (q.v.);  Eng.  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  inscribed. 

"A  polygon  Is  said  to  be  intcriptibfe  when  it  can  t* 
Inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  cau  be  passed  through  all  it*  vertices.  All  regu- 
lar polygons  are  iittcrtptible.  A  quadrilateral  is  in. 
tcriptible  when  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite  angles  la 
equal  to  ISO".  A  polyhedron  is  intrriptible  wl>en  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  oan  be  passed  through  till  of  its 
vertices."—  DavietA  Peek:  Mathematical  Dictionary. 

in -scrip' -tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat   inscrip- 

tionem,  accus.  of  inscriptio=  an  inscription, 
from  inscriptus,   pa.  par.  of  inscribo  sa  to  in- 
scribe  (q.v.) ;   Sp.  inscription ;   Ital.  i/wcrt- 
zione-\ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  Art  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed ;  any  record  of 
public  or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees, 
&c.,  engraved  or  inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  or 
other  hard  surface,  and  exposed  for  public  in- 
spection. 

"  When  Qrotefend  attempted  to  decipher  them  i  Uie 
cuneiform  characters  t,  he  had  first  to  prove  that  theae 
scrolls  were  really  in*cription*."—ii&x,  ilttller:  Hcienot 
of  Language  (1871),  11.  4. 

3.  The  act  of  inscribing  or  dedicating  to  a 
patron ;  dedication. 

4.  The  words  in  which  a  book  is  inscribed 
or  dedicated  to  a  person  ;  a  dedication. 

IL  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  (See  extract). 

"  An  obligation  made  In  writing,   whereby  the  M' 


bo"il,  bo*^;  poiit,  jo^rl;  oat;  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  chin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-dan,    tion  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  g*fi"       t  .ous,    sious.  -clous  =•  shus.    -ble,  -Uie,  &<-..  -  bei,  a«L 


inscriptive— insecure 


cmer  binds  himself  to  nndergo  the  same  pun  I  ah  merit, 
li  l>e  shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  object*  to  the 


rty  accused.  In  hi*  accusatory  libel,  at  the  defendant 
iniself  ought  to  suffer.  it  the  " 

Ay  iff  e:  Panryon. 


, 
same  be  proved,"— 


2.  Numis.  :  The  name  given  to  words  placed 
ID  the  middle  of  the  reverse  side  of  some  coins 
and  medals,  the  words  running  round  the  rira 
or  i  'laced  on  either  side  of  the  figure  being 
termed  the  legend  (q.v.> 

3.  The  titular  line,  or  lines,  of  an  illustration. 

•In-3crip'-tiVe,  a.  [Lat.  inscriptvs,  pa.  par. 
of  i  nscrioo  =  to  inscribe  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  surf.  -ive.] 
Bearing  an  inscription  ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
inscription  ;  inscribed. 

"  Around  the  margin  of  the  plat*  .  .  . 
Wiuds  au  intcriuti»e  legenl." 

Wordtunrrth  .  A'xcuriton,  bit.  rL 

*  bi  scroll',  v.t.    [T»ref.  in-  (1)  ;  Eng.  scroll 
(q.v.).]    To  inscribe  upon  a  scroll 

"  Had  yon  been  a»  wise  M  bold  .  .  . 

Yonr  answer  hat!  not  beet.  intcroUed." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

In  scrut  a-bfl  1  ty,  v  in  scrut  a-bil  1- 
tlef  *.  [Eng.  inscrutable;  -ity,}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inscrutable. 

"They  arc  God's  own  intcrutabUUUr—Mountaffue: 
Devoute  Euaj/et.  pt.  It.  tr.  L.  f  3. 

fa*  scruf  -a-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intcrut- 

abilia,  from  in-  =  not,  and  scriitor  =  to  scruti- 
nise (q.v.);  8p.  inscrutable  ;  Ital.  inscrutabile.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  seaiched  into  and  un- 
derstood by  inquiry  anc  study. 

"To  discover  that  whlct  the  Scr.ptun  telleti  me  is 
Inscrutable.'  —Bacon  .  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  L 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  under- 
stood by  human  reason  ;  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accc  unted  foi  ,  explained,  01  answered. 

"  Ai  If  their  true  cansei  were  altogether  in»cruta&le, 
and  not  to  be  found  out'—  WWdn*.  That  the  Earth 
m-ty  be  a  Planet. 

In  scrut   a  ble-ness,  «.    [Er.g.  intcrutablt; 

-He--*.]    Inscrutability. 

In  scrut  -a-bly,  adv.  [Er.-g.  inscratabtfe)  ; 
-ly.}  In  an  inscrutable  n.ai.ner;  so  as  not  to 
be  discovered,  penetrated,  or  explained. 

•In  sculp  ,  v.t.  [Lat.  intcuipo,  from  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  «eu/po  =  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  cut, 
to  carve,  to  enjrrave,  to  inscril*. 

"  A  colii,  that  bean  the  figure  ot  an  angel 
Stamped  tu  guiU  ;  but  that  r  iiwuip  d  upon." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

*  In  sculp'-  tlon,  s    [Lat.  insculj>tus,  ]*.  par.  of 

insculi'to  =  to  cut  or  engrave.}    An  inscription. 

"A  flattering,  false  intculption  01.  a,  tomb," 

Tourneur  .'  Revenger  i  Tragedy^  i. 

*bi  seulp'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  ir^  (i),  and  Eng. 
sculpture  (q.v.).]  An  engraving,  an  inscrip- 
ti"ii,  sculpture. 

"When  pretioui  gems  anc  rich  intculpturet  were 
added."—  Ifrovne:  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  IT. 

•In-sculp'-tnre,  v.t.  [INSCULPTURE,  *.J  To 
engrave,  to  carve,  to  inscribe. 

"  fntculptvred  round.  the  horroun  whict  betel 
The  house  of  Laius.          Glover  :  Atlutnaid,  bk.  Til 

*  in  sea',  v.l.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  «a.}  To 

su:  round  by  the  sea. 

"  Horse  and  foot  inseu'd  toother  there." 

Chapman  :  Burner  ;  Iliad  xi. 

*In-seal',t).'«.  [Pref.  in-(l),andEng.s«^(q.v.).j 
To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seal  ;  to  impress. 
**  Foi  euery  thing  he  said  there 
Seemed  a*  tt  insetiled  were 
Oi  approued.  for  very  trew."       Chaitcer  :  Dreamt. 

•in  seam',  v.L  fprer-  **•  0).  flnd  Eiv. 
seam  (q.v.)O  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam 
or  cicatrix. 

"  Deep  o'er  his  knee  inteamed  remained  the  soar  * 
Pope  ;  Homer  ;  Odyitey  xix.  (45. 

•In  sear9h',  v.t.    [ENSEARCH.] 

*  In  sec  -a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  insecabttis,  from  in- 
=  not.  arid  secabilis  =  that  may  be  cut  ;  seco 
5=  to  cut  ;  Fr.  insecable;  Ital.  inseaibile.}    In- 
caiiaMe  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  cutting 
instrument. 

fal  S  3Ct,  *.  &  o.  [Fr.  insect*;  8p.  &  Port,  in- 
secto  ;  Ital  insetto  ;  all  from  Lat  insectum.] 

(INSECTA.] 

A.  Ai>  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  the   Insecta  (q.v.),  or  any 
oth  -i  articulated  animals  akin  to  them.   Some- 
times used  erroneously  of  t>  coral    polype, 

(Co  RAL-  INSECT.] 

2.  Fig  .*  Anything  small  or  contemptible. 
"  Yc  tinsel  intecU,  whoit.  «  court  waiutaiua.*' 

Pope  ;  K^  to  Sat.,  11.  220. 


IL  Entom.  (PL) :  The  class  Insecta  (q.v.). 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  small 
articulated  animals  described  under  A. 

"The  inmct  youth  are  on  the  wing." 

Gray .  Ot*e  on  M«  Spring, 

Insect- fungi,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects.  They 
beloug  chiefly  to  the  genus  Cordiceps. 

In-sec '-ta,  s  pi.  (PL  of  Lat  lnstctnm^=va 
insect,  from  insectust  pa.  par.  of  inseco  =  to 
rut  into,  to  cut  up,  because  the  body  seems 
cut  into  three  leading  segments— the  head,  the 
thorax,  and  the  abdomen.) 

1.  Entom. :  Insects ;  a  class  of  Annulosa, 
division  Arthropoda.  Formerly  it  was  made 
tr  include,  amon?  other  animals,  the  centi- 
pedes and  spiders.  Now  these  are  made  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  the  Insecta  confined  to  those 
arthropodous  animals  which  have  three  pairs 
of  legs  ;  these  are  affixed  to  the  thorax,  which 
Is  distinctly  separated  from  the  head  and  the 
abdomen.  There  are  compound  and  simple 
eyes.  In  the  highest  orders  there  are  four 
wings ;  in  another  order,  Dipt  era,  but  two ;  and 
ir.  several  more  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or 
totally  absent  There  is  one  pair  of  antenna;. 
The  respiration  is  by  tracheje.  Of  the  thirteen 
segments,  of  which  a  typical  insect  consists, 
one  constitutes  the  head,  three  the  thorax, 
and  nine  the  abdomen.  The  cutaneous  skele- 
ton is  composed  of  chitine.  There  is  generally 
a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphosis.  In- 
sects exist  in  all  countries.  The  species 
existing  may  be  half  a  million,  those  known 
more  than  200,000.  Most  of  them  are  confined 
to  particular  regions  :  thus  the  insects  of  India 
ana  Chins  are  mostly  different  from  those  of 
Europe ;  sc  are  those  of  North  America,  Green- 


i; 


CARABUS   ADONIS. 

L  1.  The  Aut*mioB,  2,  2.  Tht  Maxillary  palpi.  3. 
The  Mandibles,  between  and  behind  which  Is  the 
l*bruiu,  or  Upper  lib.  4.  The  Head.  5.  The  Thonvx. 
«.  Tht  Scutelfuia.  7.  Tht  Elytra,  coTeriiiu  the  Ab- 
doinf  u.  B  The  Femur,  or  Thigh,  ft.  The  Tibik,  or 
Shank.  10.  The  Tarsi,  or  Foot  IL  The  Claws. 

land  only  excepted.  Some  insects,  however, 
like  the  Paiuted  Lady  Butterfly  (Cynthia 
cordui),  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world. 
Insects  txert  it  powerful  influence  In  ferti- 
lizing plants.  Tiny  as  they  are,  some  of 
them  may  become  formidable  foes  to  man. 
Lmnteus  founded  his  classin cation  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wings,  and,  in  the 
Former  case,  01.  their  number  and  structure. 
He  divided  his  Insecta  into  eight  orders :  Cole- 
optera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoiitera,  Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Dipter^,  and  Ai-tera,.  Among 
the  Aptera  were  included  Crustaceans,  as  well 
as  Spiders  and  Mynai-ods.  Latreille,  followed 
by  De  Geer,  Introduced  another  order,  named 
Orthoptera  by  Olivier.  Latitillt  adopted  it 
hiid  ultimately  excluding  the  Crustaceans 
from  Aptera,  brokt  that  order  into  four: 
Mynapoda,  Thysanura,  Parasita,  and  Sucto- 
ria.  He  adopted  Kirby*s  order  Strepsiptera, 
calling  it  Rhipiptera,  Stephens's  division  was 
into  two  sub-classes :  Mamlibulata— Orders, 
Coleoptera,  Dennaptera,  Orthoptera,  Neurop- 
tera,  and  Trichoptera;  ami  Ha ustellata— Or- 
ders, Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Homaloptera,  Aph- 
aniptera,  Aptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera. 
liurmeister  divided  insects  into  two  sub- 
classes, Ametaliola,  in  which  the  metamor- 
phosis is  incomplete,  and  Metabola,  in  which 
it  is  not  so.  Under  the  former  are  ranked  the 
orders  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Dietyop- 
tera ;  and  under  the  latter,  Neuroptera,  Dip- 
tera, Lep  id  optera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleop- 
tera. Professor  Huxley  considers  the  orders 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Dip- 
tera, and  Hemiptera  well  established  ;  the 
propel  grouping  of  Strepsiptera,  Trichoptera, 
Neuroptera,  ana  Orthoptera,  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  the  Physopoda,  Thysanura,  and  Mallo- 
phaga,  not  fitting  well  into  any  of  the  other 
assemblages.  The  Myriapoda  and  Arachnida 
lie  makes  distinct  classes  from  Insecta.  The 
classification  now  commonly  adopted  divides 
insects  thus  :— 

Hub-clMS    i,,  Ametabola:   (1)  Anoplora,    (2)   Hallo- 


.  .  Aphaniptera,   (2)  Diptem.    Ct|   LepidopUra, 
(4)  Hymenoptera.  (5)  Btrapwiptera,  (6)  Coleopt«ra> 

2.  Patceont. :  The  oldest  known  insects  are 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Neuroj  'tt-ra. 
This  order,  with  the  Coleoptera  and  Orthop- 
tera, exists  in  the  Carboniferous.  Hymenop- 
tera and  Lepidoptera  in  the  Secondary  forma- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  known  orders  in  the 
Tertiary. 

*  In-se'c-ta'-tion,  /.    [Lat.  insectatio,  from 
insectatus,  pa,  par.  «f  insector  =  to  follow,  to 
pursue.]    The  act  of  following  or  pursuing; 
pursuit,  persecution, 

"  I  cau  no  further  go,  but  pat  all  In  the  handes  of 
him  fur  .  .  .  stirred  by  mine  owne  conscience  (with- 
out intfctation,  or  teproche  Inieng  tt)  any  other  man)." 
—Sir  T.  More  ;  Workes,  p.  1,431. 

*  in-sec  ta'  tor,  *.     [Lat.,  from  insectatui, 
pa.  par.  of  insertor.]    A  persecutor. 

Mn-sect'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  insect;  -td.}  Seg- 
mented, so  as  to  have  the  character  of  aa  in- 
sect. (Howtll:  Letters,  bk.  ii.  let.  vi.) 

In-aect-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  insedum  =  an  insectt 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  insects. 

*  2.  The  act  of  killing  insects. 

3.  A  substance  or  preparation  used  to  kill 
Insects. 

*  In  »6ct  Ue,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  insect ;  ~ile,  as  if 
from  a  Mod.  Lat.  word  insectilis.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

"  Iniecfilf  anlmala.'— Bacon.    (Todd.) 

B.  As  stbst. :  An  insect. 

"  In  tire  inteettiei  ot  wiy  kreatnen. "—  ReHquia  Wot- 
Ionian*,  p.  *65. 

*  In-»6c  tlon,  s.    fLat.  in-  =  In,  and  sectio  — 
a  cutting;  seco  =  to  cut]    A  cutting  iu;  in* 
cisiou,  iucisure. 

in-»ec-tiv'-6r-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat  insectun  =  an 
insect ;  voro  =.  to  eat,  to  devour,  and  ueut  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  An  order  of  Mammalia  established  by 
Cuvier.  who  made  it  a  family  o(  hi?  Carna*' 
siers  (Carnivora).    It  is  of  highei  organization 
than  the  Carnivora  proper.     Huxley  arranges 
it  under  his  Mammal?  which  have  a  JLscoklal 
deciduate  placenta,  placing  it    between   the 
Primates  and    the   Cheiroptera.     There   are 
usually  more  than  four  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  molars  have  sharp  and  pointed  cusptt ; 
the  hallux  possesses*  claw,  and  has  nc  marked 
freedom  of  adduction  and  abduction.   Except- 
ing in  one  genus,  there  are   well -developed 
clavicles.    The  chief  families  art :  (1)  Talptddj, 
(2)  Potamogalida;.  (3)  Soricida,  (4;  Erinaeeid*. 
(5)  Centetidtt,  (6)  luetuMbttcto.  and  (7)  Juleo- 
pitLbCidfe  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  se-ctioii  of  Cheiroptera  (Bats),  contain- 
ing  the    families    Vespertilionidfe,    Rhmolo- 
pliiikt,  NoctihoukUt,  and  1'li^lluatoiaid*. 

2.  Palaeontology : 

(1)  Sex-eral  families  of  the  ordei  Insectivora 
are  found  in  the  Miocene. 

(2)  Representatives  of  the  cheiropterous  sec- 
tion Insectivora,  are  found  front  the  Eocene 
onward. 

in-secf-I-vore,  s.    UNSECTIVORA.I 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Insectivartt  (q.v.Ji 
"The  Adapts  of  the  farts  basiti  tint  recently  been 
proved  tc  be  reUted  to  the  hoofed  luadruiwdtt  ind  m- 
teclivorct.'  —  Daukint :  Early  Man  in  Brttain.  jh.  IL 

Xn-S^O-tiV'-or-ons,  a.     [Lat.  insecta-  in- 
sects ;  two  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  sutt.  -ous.} 
Zool.:  Devouring  insects;  of  01  belonging 
to  the  Insectivora  1  or  2  (q.v.>    (Vanoin.) 

*In-Sect-i»r-*-ger,s.  [Eng.  insectology);  -er.\ 
One  who  studies  insects ;  an  entomologist. 

"The  insect  itself  U,  according  to  moaen,  tntectolo- 
fferi,  ot  the  icbueauiou-fly  kind.  —Derham. 

*in-s6ct-$l'-6-g&  s.  [Lat.  insecta,  and  Or. 
Aoyo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
insects ;  entomology. 

In-se-ciire',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  securt 
(q.v.).J 

1.  Not  secure,  not  safe;   not  confident  t* 
safety  ;  apprehensive  of  dangei. 

"  Is  man  more  Just  than  God  7    la  man  more  pore 
Than  He  who  deems  even  seraph*  insecure  t 

Byron  :  A  spirit  patted  Irttfvrt  m*. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p4t 
or.  wore,  w9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa=  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 


insecurely— inset 


2.  Not  safe  ;  not  securely  guarded  or  pro- 
tected ;  unsafe  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

"Amuhiou's  fortress  insecure  apj>«an." 

Lewit    tUttriui,  bk.  TtL 

In  BO  -cure  '-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  insecure;  -ly.]  In 
an  insecure  or  unsafe  manner;  without  se- 
curity, safety,  or  certainty. 

ta-se-our'-I-t*,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
security  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insecure  ; 
want  of  confidence  or  safety. 

"Them  i»  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  Interest* 
of  all  sorts  become  o'jjects  of  speculation."—  Burke: 
Ai>veal  fr-'tn  A>w  to  Old  Whigs. 

S.  Exposure  to  destruction,  damage,  or  loss  ; 

dange^  hazard. 

"The  hwttrifictiaid  inconveniences  of  a  strange  and 
new  \1xxli.  '  -Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pi.  L,  ad.,  §  6. 

*  3.  Uncertainty. 

*  In  se-cu'-tion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inse&ttio, 
from  insemtits,  pa.  par.  of  insequor:  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  ««?»«»*•=  to  follow.]    The  act  of  fol- 
lowing or  pursuing  ;  pursuit. 

'Not  the  kind's  own  hone  got  more  before  the  wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  inlftbt  still  the  tiuecution 

(eel 
With  the  utntDf  hairs  of  hisUil.  ' 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiiii. 

•  In'  -se-er,  «.     FPref-  *«•  OX  "*d  Eng.  seer 
(q.v).]    A  looker  into;  an  inspector  ;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

"  Ff  these.  thin?"  bvi   i  good  and  a  sleight 
hich  y«  can  so-ike  honny  of  the 
dry  roc  "  • 


. 

which  y«  can  so-ike  honn  , 

rock,  Ac."—  Chaucer  •  Tettammt  if  Love, 


hard  atone,  oile  if  y« 


*  in-sele',  v.t.    UNSEAL.! 

*  In-Bem'-X-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inseminatu$,  pa. 
par.   of  insemino :    in-  =  in,  and  semino  =  to 
sow  ;  semen  (genit.  seminis)  =  seed.]    To  *>w ; 
to  impregnate. 

*  In  sein  I-na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  inseminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  insemino.]    The  aet  or  process  of 
scattering  seed  ;  a  sowing. 

*  In  sen   sate,  i.    (Lat.  insensatus,  from  in- 
—  not,  and  '^ensntns  =  gifted  with  sense ;  census 
=  sense ;   Fr.   intense,]     Destitute   of  sense ; 
wanting  or  without  sense  or  sensibility. 

"  Hers  the  silence  anJ  the  oalui 
Of  mute.  Intentate  things." 
W ordmcfirth  :  Poemt  of  the  Imagination. 

*  In   sen    sate   ness,    s.    [Eng.    insensate; 
-ness.]    Thequality  or  state  of  being  insensate  ; 
want  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

*  In  sense',  *  In  90^96',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sense  (q.v.).]-    To  instruct ;  to  teach. 

"The  Holy  Ooste  shal  tncence  you  what  to  aske. '— 
Udal:  Johnxvi. 

*  In-sense-less,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  senseJess  (q.v.).J     Without  feeling;  in- 
sensible.    (Batter:  Hitdibras,  pt.  ii.,  c,  ii.) 

(n-sens-I-bfl'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insmsibilitt,  from 
insensible  =  insensible  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  tnsensibili- 
dad;  Ital.  insensibUitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible  or 
without  feeling  ;  want  or  loss  of  the  power  of 
feeling  or  perceiving. 

2.  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  ;  want  or 
Absence  of  susceptibility  ;  want  of  feeling ;  in- 
difference. 

"  That  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  im- 
pudence aud  intentibtiity."—3tacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
eh.  xv. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impercepti- 
ble ;  imperceptibility. 

11  Inxentibilitu  of  slow  motions  may  be  thus  ac- 
eounted."— GtanfUlt  Sceptit  Scicntiftca. 

jn  sens   I-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insensibilis, 
.   from   in-  =.  not,  and  sensibilis  =  that  can  be 

perceived,  sensible  ;  sentio  =  to  perceive  ;  Sp. 

msensible;  Ital.  insensibile.] 

1.  Without  feeling  ;  wanting  or  destitute  of 
the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving;  destitute 
of  corporeal  sensibility. 

"  Imentible  ,ia  tteel." 

Cowper:  Olney  ffymns.  ix. 

2.  Imperceptible;  that  cannot  be  perreiveri 
or  felt ;  progressing  or  moving  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  so  slow  or  gradual  that  the  motion  or 
atages  can  not  be  felt  or  perceived. 

3.  Not  taking  regard  or  notice  ;  Indifferent ; 
heedless  ;  careless. 

"Tt>  mane  him  intenribleot  the  danger  jf  the  xmrse. ' 
-itafaitlny  Ilitt.  Kruj.,  ch.  xiii. 

i.  Without  feeling;  incapable  of  feeling; 
not  susceptible  nf  feeling,  emotion,  01  passion  ; 
indifferent ;  unfeeling  ;  hard  ;  callous. 

"  A  man  *nom  *  cmven  fear  nad  made  \ntennDte  to 
sname."— Jfocau/ay  '  Biit.  Kng  ch.  T. 


*  5.  Void  of  meaning  or  sense  ;   senseless, 
meaningless,  nonsensical. 

"  It  inakM  the  indictment  inttntiKe  or  uncertain.  ' 
—II,  tie:  Uitt.  Pleat  Crown,  ii.,  oh.  xxlv. 

*  In-sens  -I-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.   insensible; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensi- 
ble ;  insensibility. 

"  The  intentibi"  *u  of  the  mlu  proceeds  rather  from 
the  relaxation  of    a*  nerves  than  their  obstruction,*'— 


*  In-sen'-si-M.lSt,*.     [EnR.  insensible);  -i$t.] 
An  apathetic,  unfeeling,  or  callous  person  ;  one 
destitute  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

in  sens  i-bly.  adv.    [Eug.  insensible):  -ly.] 

1.  Without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

2.  By  slow  and    gradual   degrees  ;  Imper- 
ceptibly, gradually. 

"  This  pair  iusentibty  subdued  the  fears 
And  troubles  thatowet  their  life." 

Wordtvorth  :  Sxcurtion,  rt 

*  in  sens'-I-tive,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sensitive  (q.v.).]    Not  sensitive;   not  readily 
susceptible   of  impressions;  void   of  sensi- 
bility ;  callous,  indifferent. 

*In-sens'-u  ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 
sensuous  (q.v.).]  Not  sensuous;  not  address- 
ing itself  to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

*  In-scn  tipnt  (tl  as  shl),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  sentient  (q.v.).]    Not  sentient  ;  not 
having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

"  As  the  rose  Is  insentient  there  can  be  no  sensation," 
—  Reid  •  Intdl.  I'ovjcm.  essay  ii.,  ch.  xvL 

fn  -sep  ar-a  bll'-My,  s.  [Eng.  inseparable  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insepar- 
able. 

"The  parts  of  pure  apace  are  Immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability."  —  Locke:  Human 
Under  ttanding,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  liii. 

In  sep'  ar  a  ble,  *  in-sep-er-a-ble,  a.  & 

s.  [Fr.,"  fro'm  Lat.  inseparabilis,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  separubilis  =  separable  (q.v.);  Sp. 
inseparable;  Ital.  inseparable.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not      separable  ;  incapable  of 
being  separated,  divided,  or  disjointed;  not 
to  be  parted. 

"The  faults  inseparable  from  iwverty,  Ignorance, 
ud  wpentitioa."—  Macaulay  :  ffi.it.  Kng.,  oh.  xiv. 

B.  As  iiibst.  (PI.):  Things  which  cannot  be 
sej-arated  from  each  other;   espec.,  persons 
who  are  constantly  together. 

in  sop'-ar  -a-ble-n§ss.   *  In-scp  er  a 

" 


The  quality  or  state  o 
separability. 


. 
ng  Inseparable  ;  in- 


ble ne&s,  "s.       [Eug.    inseparable;    -ness.] 
f  bein 

'•  rheinie/j<ir,MeneMot  the  prerogative  from  the  per- 
son of  the  kiutf."—  Burner  ;  Hitt.  Own  Time  (an.  1681). 

in  sep  -ar-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  inseparable)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inseparable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  separable  or  capable  of  separation  or  dis- 
junction. 

"The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Tarquius  hintepar- 
tibl/j  connected  with  the  Institution  of  the  consular 
government."—  Lewis:  C'red.  Karly  Roman  Hist.  (1666), 
F.  638. 

*  In  sep  ar  ate,    *  in-sep    er-ate,   a. 

[Pref.  in-  ('t)t  and  Eng.  separate  (q.v.).]    Not 
ieparated  or  disjoined  ;  united. 

"  Within  my  soule.  there  doth  conduce  a  tight 
Of  thin  strange  nature,  tliat  n  thing  in*eperat»t 
Divides  more  wider  tlis.n  the  sky  anil  earth." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  A  Creuida.  V.  Z. 

*In-sep  ar  ate  ly,    *in-scp   er-ate  lyt 

adv.     [Eng.  inseparate;  -ly.]    Not  separately  ; 
so  as  not  to  be  separated  or  disjoined. 

"If  so  be  that  yee  live  in*eperately."—Bomttin: 
State  of  Matrimony,  i»t  11. 

*  In   se  quent,  a.      [Lat.  insequemf:,  pr.  par. 
of  insequor  =  to  follow  after.)      Subsequent. 
(Racket  :  Life  of  Williams,  I  25.) 

*In-se-rene'.  r.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 
serene.]  To  disturb. 

"Whose  gaatly  presence  Intrrenet  my  face." 

Oaviei  :  Boty  Hoods,  p.  18. 

In-sert',  v.t.  [Lat.  insertus,  pa.  par.  of  insero 
=.  to  insert,  to  introduce  in  :  in-  =  in,  into 
and  sero  =  to  join  or  bind;  Fr.  inserer;  Sp. 
inserir,  interior;  Ital.  inserire.]  To  set  or 
place  in  or  amongst  others  ;  to  introduce  ;  to 
intercalate. 

"The  Lords  very  wisely  abstained  from  tntrrting 
In  their  records  an  account  of  a  debate  in  which  they 
had  been  M>  signally  discomfited."—  J/acautays  Bitt. 
Kng.,  ch.  xlv. 

In-sert  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Istntj.  :  Placed  or  set  in  or  imongst 
others  ;  intercalated. 


2.  Bot.  (Of  the  stamens,  £c.) :  Growing  from, 
or  upon  a  part,  as  the  calyx,  the  receptacle, 
ic.  (Followed  by  i?i,  into,  ont  or  upon.) 

In  *ert-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <b  s.    [INSEET.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  setting  or  placing 
In  or  amongst  others  ;  insertion. 

2.  Dressmak. :  Material  inserted  or  set  in,  as 
lace ;  insertion. 

In-ser'-lion,  s.     [Lat.  insertio,  from  touertus 
pa.  par.  of  insero  =  to  insert  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inser- 
tion ;  S] .  insercion;  Ital.  inserzione. ] 
L  Or- Unary  Language: 

1.  T  -6  act  of  inserting,  setting,  or  placing 
in  or  .-.mongst  others  ;  intercalation. 

"The  great  disadvantage  our  historian*  labour  •mdej 
is  too  tedious  an  Interruption,  by  the  interti-m  >l  t* 
corda  in  their  narration."— Felton  :  On  (he  Clnttlckt. 

2.  That   which    is    inserted ;    a    pi<^ce    or 
passage  inserted  or  intercalated  ;  an  interpo- 
lation. 

"  He  chances  one  word,  Ood,  and  not  two,  upon  God. 
to  be  the  insertion,"— Brnntl*)/  ;  Of  Free-thinking.  {  H. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (Of  a  muscle) :  The  more  movable 
or  remote  attachment  of  a  muscle  at  one  of 
thy  ends,  as    distinguished  from    the  mare 
fixed  one  at  the  other.     Quain  consider*  It 
difficult  in  some  cases  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

2.  hut.:  The  manner  in  which  one  part  is 
inserted  into  or  adheres  to  another. 

^y  For  the  insertions  of  stamen*  see  Epigy- 
nous,  Hypogynous,  and  Psrigynous. 

3.  Dressmak.  :   A   band  or   border  of  lace, 
frilling,  &c.,  inserted  in  a  lady's  dress 

*  In  serve  ,  v.t.     [Lat.  inservio,  from  fa-  = 
in,  into,  and  servio  =  to  serve.]    To  conduce  ; 
to  be  of  use  or  service  towards  an  end. 

*  In-ser'-vl-^nt,  a.     [Lat.  inserviens,  pr.  par. 
of  inservio.]    Conducive;   serving  or  feuding 
towards  an  end. 

"A  part  intervient  to  voice  and  respiration.'— 
Browne;  rulgar  Emntrt,  bk.  iv..  cb.  vllL 

*  m-sess  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  insessus, 
pa.  pnr.  of  insidw.]    [INSE.SSORES.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sitting  In  or  upon. 
"Used  by  way  of  fomentation,  intettton,  or  bath.'  — 

P.  Holland. 

2.  That  upon  or  in  which  one  sits. 

in-ses-sor'-ef,  5.  pi.      [Masc.  and  fern.  pi. 

of  Lat.  insessor  =  a  waylayer,  but  here  =  a 
percher,  from  Lat.  insesws,  pa.  par.  of  insideo 
=  to  sit  in  or  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sedeo  = 
to  sit.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Perchers.  The  name  first  given 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  and  adopted  by  Swaiuson  and 
many  others  for  a  great  assemblage  of  birds, 
mostly  small  In  size,  with  feet  adapted  for 
lurching  and  walking;  the  toes  generally  four, 
the  hinder  one  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others,  generally  three,  more  rarely  two, 
pointing  forward  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  feet 
being  scansorial.  The  length  of  the  tarsus,  or 
shank,  is  always  moderate,  the  claws  never 
retractile.  Some  have  the  bill  without  notch, 
in  others  it  is  notched.  Many  sing  beauti- 
fully, build  elegant  nests,  &c.  As  to  food, 
they  are  omnivorous.  The  order  wa«  divided 
Into  live  tribes  —  Dentirostres,  Conirostres, 
Scansores,  Tenuirostres,  and  Fissirostres.  The 
Scansores  are  now  well-established  as  a  sepa- 
rate order.  The  Insessores  are  called  also 
Passerea  and  Passeriformes. 

•i.  Pilceont. '  The  order  is  found  from  the 
Eocenj  imward. 

In-ees-sor'-t-al,  a.      [Lat   (nsewor,    genit 
tnsessor'-(s),  and  Eng.  suff.  -oZ.J 

Ornith. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  In- 
sessor-jd  (q.v.X 

"  rhe  prominent  type  or  representative  of  the  i» 
tatorial  >rder. '— Swainton  :  Bird*,  t.  S4S. 

*  insessorlal-type,  s. 

Ornith. :  In  the  Quinary  system  of  Vigors, 
Bwainson,  &c.,  the  second,  or  sab-typical 
order  of  Birds,  with  which  analogies  were 
sought  in  each  ^f  the  other  orders. 

*  In-set',  r.t.  |  Pref.  in-  (1 1  and  Kng.  tet  (q.T.).  J 
To  set  in,  to  fix  in,  to  hilix. 

'  fhe  *oruw  that  is  tntet  ^reaeth  the  thoupnt.  '— 
•Jhaueer  :  Boethiut,  bk.  i). 


coll,  D^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat  9011,  chorus,  911111,  oencn;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph 
-oian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;    -$ion,    sion  -  zaun.   -cious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shu».    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel,  d 
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inset— insinuate 


•  Inset,  s.    [INSET,*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  That  which  is  set  or  fixed 
In  ;  au  Insertion. 

2.  Bookbind.  :  Same  as  offcut.    A  certain 
portion  of  the  printed  sheet  in  12mo,  24mo, 
«c.,  which  is  cut  off  before  folding  and  set 
into  the  middle  of  the  folded  sheet,  to  com- 
plete the  succession  of  paging. 

•  In  •gVer  a  We,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (?X  and 
Eng.  seiwrndfe  (q.v.).l    Not  seveiable;  that 
cannot  be  severed,   disjoined,  or  disunited. 
(De  Quiacey:  Autob.  Sketche»,  I  88.) 

•  in  Bhod  -cd,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (miens.),  and 

shaded  (q.v.).]     Shaded  ;  marked  with 
of  colo 


dlArett  shades  of  colour. 

"  Whose  llly.white,  Mad*  with  the  row 
Uiul  that  man  aeen«v  who  sang  the  Jitocidos, 
Illdo  hud  In  oblivion  slei.t.  uid  -he 
Had  given  his  Muiw  her  bert  eten.itle." 

Brown*  :  ftritannia'l  yastum.'i.  bk.  1.,  s.  i. 


to  shave,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1).  »nd  Eng.  stnw 

(q.v.).] 

Cooper.  :  A  jointer  having  a  convex-edged 
bft,  on  which  the  inner  faces  of  staves  are 
dressed. 

•  In  sheathe'.  ».t    [Pref.  (it-  (IX  «n<l  Eng- 
sheathe  (q.v.).]    To  hide,  cover,  or  place  In  a 
shrath  ;  to  sheathe. 

"On  high  he  hung  the  martini  .word  insftntfM.* 
ffut/ket  :  Triumph  of  Ptaet. 

»  In  shell',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  dull 
(q.v.).  ]    To  hide  in,  or  as  in  a  shell. 

"  Thrust*  forth  his  horns  Again  Into  the  world. 
Which  wen  fnsfettrtoheu  M  arolus  stood  tor  Rome/ 
Shaketp.  :  .Coritilanut,  1  v.  & 

•  In-sheT-ter.  »./.    [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng. 
thelter  (q.v.).]   To  place  in  shelter;  to  shelter. 

•  In-shlp',  r.«.    [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng.  ship 
(q.v.).]    To  place  on  board  or  In  a  ship;  to 

embark. 

"  Safely  brought  to  Dover  :  where  InMfpti 
Commit  UK-IO  to  the  fortnue  of  the  sea," 

KA.v.1. 


In'  -shore,  o.  or  adv.    [Pref.  in-  (ix  and  Eng. 
sltore  (q.v.).]    On  or  near  the  shore. 

'In  shrine  ,  r.(.    [ESSHBIXE.] 

In-slc^ja'-tlon,  >.  [Lat  in-  =  In,  and  tie- 
catio  =  a  drying  ;  siccatus  =  dried,  pa.  par.  of 
ticca  =  to  dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.]  The  act  of  dry- 
ing in. 

(n    side,  •  in    syde,  a.,  adv.,  ».,  ft  prep. 
[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  side  (q.v.).] 
A*  A*  adj.  :  Being  within  ;  interior.  Internal. 
B.  Ai  adv.  :  Within  ;  in  the  interior. 
C*  A  s  substantive: 

1.  The  Interior  or  Internal  part  of  anything. 

"The  pavne  would  be  much  lesse,  If  the  knvfe  myglit 
faegione  on  the  intyde  and  cutte  fro  the  uilddes  out. 
•ard."-.Sir  T.  Han  •  II  »rt«,  p.  l.asc. 

2.  The  entrails,  the  bowels. 

8.  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

"The  Derhy  dllly  carrying  six  intidee." 

J.  B.  frert  :  Lovee  of  the  Triangle* 

*  4.  One's  private  or  secret  thought's  ;  one's 
mind. 

"At  the  great  day  of  trial  lie  will  thr.ronirlily  anato- 
mise us,  and  lay  our  very  intitte  perfectly  open  and 
naked.  "-fliiiojj  Bull  :  Sermaia,  vofli..  ssr.  15. 


D.  As  prep.  :  In  the  in  tenor  of;  within  :  as, 
inside  a  circle. 

H  The  inside  may  be  said  of  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large  ;  the  inferior  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

Inside-calipers,  «.  A  pair  of  calipers 
for  measuring  bores  and  inside  diameters  of 
tubes.  [CALIPERS.] 

Inside  framing,  s. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  The  frame  of  one  form  of  English  loco- 
motives, in  which  the  wheels  and  driving-gear 
are  inside  of  the  main  frame. 

2.  The  stays  of  a  locomotive-engine  that  rest 
on  the  axles.    English  practice  often  has  the 
framing  outside  of  the  cylinders,  the  connect- 
ing-rods of  the  engines  passing  to  cranks  on 
the  axles. 

Inside-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  English  arrangement  In 
locomotives  of  the  connecting-rods  and  cranks 
inside  the  frame,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
American  practice  of  connecting  the  cross- 
heads  of  the  engines  by  connecting-rods  to 
wrists  on  the  outside  of  the  driving-wheels. 


inside-screw,  s.  A  hollow  screw;  one 
having  its  thread  on  the  inside. 

Inside  screw-tool : 

Wood-turninij :  A  hooked-shaped  tool  for 
threading  interior  surfaces  while  revolving  in 
a  lathe ;  a  form  of  chaser. 

inside-tin,  *. 

Book-bind. :  A  plate  laid  Inside  the  cover  of 
a  book  when  placed  in  the  standing-press. 

Inside-tool, «. 

Wood-turning:  A  tool  for  hollowing  out 
work  and  bottoming  holes. 

*  In-Bid' -I  ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  intidiatm,  pa.  per. 
of  imidior.  In  nn  intidia  =  au  auibuan.)    To 
lie  In  ambush  for. 

'  in-sid-I-a'-tion,  a  [Isamum]  Guile. 
(Adams:  (forte,  i.  Ul.) 

•  in-sld'-l  a  tor,  •  in  sid  i-a  tour.  «. 

[Lat.  inaidiatur,  from  intidiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
injidior.)  One  who  lies  in  ambush ;  a  Inrker ; 
a  waylayer. 

"  Many  dlsoa«Mart»l  nutlouiilents.  many  botk  open 
enemies  and  close  inrittintottrt."— Bum*:  Vermont. 
roLL.ser  16. 

In  sid  1  ous,    *  in-sld-i-onse,    a.     [Fr. 

iusuiieitx.  from  Lat.  iuKidiusuj,  from  insidice 
—  au  ambush  ;  ItaL  4i  bp.  iKsidioso,] 

I.  Lying  in  wait,  treacherous,  sly,  intending 
or  designing  to  betray  ;  deceitful,  deceptive. 
"  Tbe  theft  an  old  tnttdiaui  peasant  viewed." 

Addtrm  :  (Mil  JMamorpAosssll. 

i  Intended  to  deceive  or  entrap,  crafty, 
treacherous. 

"There  be  now*  memelous  subtyle eraftlneaseBexer- 
oised  by  courtes,  Imitliouie  wyuueasea."— Joiftt  £J- 
portciott  <//  Ji'tnirf.  xi. 

U  The  insidious  man  has  recourse  to  various 
little  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  falsehood,  in  order  to  ruin  liis 
friend :  the  insulims  man  objects  to  a  fair  and 
open  contest ;  but  the  treacheromt  man  assails 
lii  the  dark  him  whom  be  should  support. 
(Crnbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-stt'-I-o&s-l?,  adv.  [Eng.inrid.oM;  -fy.] 
In  an  insidious  manner,  treacherously,  craftily, 
slyly. 

"  Ko  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
/nsMftowIy  strvtched  out  Its  lazy  length." 

irorHsssorM  ••  Acmioii.bk.rlL 

In  sid  I  ous  ness,  >.  [Eng.  insidious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insidkras ;  deceit- 
fulness,  treachery. 

"  Nona  ut  1U  lurking  inWIotumsa  of  Its  sorprislng 
violence,  of  lu  rancorous  veuoui." — Barrow:  ^enayms. 
voL  i.,  ser.  &. 

In'-slght  (gh  silent),  *  in-siht,  a.  [Pref.  <n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sight  (q.v.) ;  Dut.  inzicht;  Ger. 
rinsichi.] 

1.  A  sight,  view,  or  Inspection  of  the  in- 
terior of  anything ;  deep  inspection  or  view  ; 
introspection. 

"  I  have  acquired  no  small  fcuipA/  Into  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  uien."— Uuardtan,  No.  as. 

2.  Power  of  observation,  discernment,  pene- 
tration. 

"  For  Merlin  had  In  nuuicke  more  inriahl, 
Than  euer  him  before  or  after  living  Wight* 

.•i^ritser:  f.  «..  III.  Ill  S. 

•In-sight-ed  (p*  silent),  o.  [Eng.  imijht; 
•nl. l  Possessed  of  in. light.  {P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  687.) 

In-slg'-nf-a, ».  pi.  [Lat  pi.  of  Intlgne,  neut. 
of  insitjnis  =  distinguished  by  a  mark.] 

1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office 
or  honour. 

2.  Harks  or  signs  by  which  anything  Is  or 
may  be  known  or  distinguished. 

in-slg-nif' -I-eance,  *  In-sIg-nlr-I-ean- 
cy,  s.  [Pref.  IB-  (2),  and  Eng.  significance, 
3,gnifanKy  (q.v.X] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Insignifi- 
cant ;  want  of  significance  or  meaning. 

"With  easy  sntf^nitfcance  of  thought" 

OartA .-  Cifpensary.  i  187. 

2.  Want  of  Importance  or  weight;  unim- 
portance. 

"  The  elan  had  been  made  Insignificant  by  the  in- 
tiynific'tnce  of  the  chief."— Macatday :  Bat.  o/  £ng  , 

ch.  xiil. 

3.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance. 

4.  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  considera- 
tion ;  meanness. 


I  In-slg-nif '  i  cant, 

Eng.  " 


o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 


1.  Not  sigiiillcaut  ;  void  of  signification  ; 
wanting  In  ineaning  or  signincation. 

"  LAWS  must  be  tnriynificanl  without  the  sanction 
of  rewards  aud  nuiiltilmiviiU.  "—  flo.  Uilkini:  of  .v.t- 
turai  Rellqtvn.  bk-  L,  ch.  jj. 

2.  Having  no  weight  or  Importance  ;  unim- 
portant, trivial,  mean,  not  deserving  or  calling 
for  notice. 

"  Witness  Its  (mlftnlkant  result" 

Cotfper  :  CvnMTtaHon,  17. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character  ;  mean,  con- 
temjitible,  beneath  notice. 

"  What  sclinol-lMiy,  what  little  Inrigrtlfi™"'  tnouk 
could  not  li.ive  inude  a  more  elegant  speech  for  ttis 
king  I"—  XUtim  :  Defatctaftlu  PeopU  ,J  f«»/-i>ij. 

In  sig-nif  -I-cant-ly.  wlv.    [Eng.  iiungnifi. 
cant;  -ly.\ 

1.  Without  meaning  or  signification. 

"  They  ...  use  them  i/w^ylcaitr/v,  as  the  organ  01 
pipe  renders  the  time  which  it  nudentAAds  not"— 
Ilale  :  Ortg.  o/  MtltMna,  p.  06. 

2.  Without  Importance  or  effect  ;  unimport- 
antly; trivially. 

"  With  all  tie  preltlncss  of  feigned  alarm, 
ind  auger  imiytii^cantlu  tterce." 

Cotfi*r:  Task,  vt  OK. 

*  In-slg  niT-I-oat  Ive,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  signifcative  (q.v.X]    Not  significa- 
tive, or  expressing  by  external  signs. 

*  In  sign'  mcnt  (g  silent),  s.    [Lat  insigne.) 
(littKiMiA.J    An  exhibition  of;  a  direction  to  ; 
some  mark  or  sign  by  which  one  thing  may 
be  known  from  another. 

"  Neytber  his  father,  nor  any  other  man,  ooulde  .lls- 
cerue  vt  vs  tlie  one  frome  the  other,  but  by  our  owut 
t*iiff**ment  or  shewyuge."^Sir  T.  Etgot  :  Tin  Uo- 

*  In  slm'-n  late,  v.t.    [I.-it.  {nsimulatvt.  pa. 
l«r.  of  lunmulo.}    To  accuse,  tr>  charge. 

-  FaWy  to  intintutat,  and  accuse  Uie  church*  *  -Srr 
T.  More:  Work*,  p.  MO. 

In  sin-cere',  a.    [Lat.  insincerus,  from  in-  «. 
not,  and  sinoenu  **  sincere  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  iiutn 


1.  Not  sincere  ;  not  being  what  one  appears 
or  pretends  to  be  ;  blse,  dissembling,  hypo- 
critical. 

H  31  ay  I  myself  at  hist  appear 
Unworthy,  hasa,  and  Insincere." 

(.•«*>•»•  :  frlei«UMp. 

2.  Deceitful,  false,  hypocritical,  not  to  be 
trusted. 

"All  her  censures  of  the  work  of  gmoo 
Are  inftmcere,'      Counter  I  Com-ertation.  7U. 

*  3.  Not  free  from  flaw  ;  Imperfect  ;  decep 
tive. 

"  To  render  sleep's  soft  hlrsringi  i*ti*txre~ 

fop*.    (Todd.) 

Jn-sln-9ere'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tmincere;  -ly.} 
In  an  insincere  manner  ;  without  sincerity  ; 
hypocritically. 

"  Or  rather,  as  Mr  Travers  has  inuncerely  misrepre- 
sented. his  asBertious."—  iXniM  :  Life  of  H'ltitt/ift.  L 
(an.  ISSfi). 


ty,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sinaerirj(q.v.);  Fr.  InnnrtriU.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insincere;  want  of  sincerity 
or  of  being  really  wliat  one  appears  or  pre- 
tends to  be  ;  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  false- 
ness. 

"  What  men  call  pulley  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 

iruiitcerity.'  —  Blair,  vol.  V..  ser.  17. 

*  in  sin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  vt.    [Pref.  in-  (IX 
aud  Eng.  sinew  (q.v.).J     To  strengthen;  to 
give  strength  or  vigour  to. 

"All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here,  and  hence, 
That  are  iruinfwed  to  this  action." 

Otaketp.  .  2  Hear,  f..  Ir.  I. 

•  In-sln'-u-ant,  o.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  insinuer 
=  to  insinuate  (q.v.XJ    Having  the  power  of 
insinuation  or  of  gaining  favour. 

"Very  plausible,  frufnuant.  and  fortunate  men.*— 
Wotton  :  Jtemttint,  p.  78. 

in-sm'-u  ate,  v.t.  &  1.    [Lat.  insinuates,  pa. 
par.  of  insiuuo,  from  in-  =  in,  and  sinuo  =  U 
wind  about  ;  sinus  =  a  bend  ;  Fr.  iiminver  ; 
Sp.  insmuar  ;  Ital.  iiainuure.] 
A.  Traiuitivt: 

1.  To  introduce  anything  gently  or  by  slew 
degrees,  as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage  ; 
to  wind  or  force  in  slowly  and  imperceptibly. 

14  fiuinnatinff  It  sette  by  )MuwA*:ea,  aud  boles.  Into  the 
very  bowels  oftbe  earth.'-  «uc«u»t  .    I  i/jmw.  i.  US. 

2.  To  wind  or  push  oneself  into  favour  ;  to 
ingratiate  oneself  ;   to  introduce  oneseb*  by 
gradual  and  artful  means  into  favour. 

•  He  Insbtualitd  liimseli  into  the  very  good  grace  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham."—  Clartndm  :  Civil  War. 


fiste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     x,  oe  =  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


insinuating— insolation 


*  3.  To  infuse  gently;  to  introduce  imper- 
ceptibly and  artfully  ;  to  Instil, 

"Horace  .  .  .  i*mmtn(et  virtue,  rather  by  familiar 
luuii  plea  tliaji  by  tbe  severity  ol  precepts." — llryden  .' 

4.  To  hint ;  to  give  an  intimation  or  hint  of; 
to  suggest. 

"To  insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct  had  not  been 
faultless."—  Mucaulay:  Hint,  £ttg.,cb.  ztx. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  move  on  in  folds  or  with  a  tortuous, 
winding  movement ;  to  wind. 

"  Close  tl»_'  BIT]  >-.'ii  t  sly 

S \tinuatinrf,  wove  with  Gunliim  twiue 
is  l>ruid«I  train."  Milton:  1>.  L..  IT.  3*8. 

*  2.  To  creep,  wind,  or  move  gently  and  im- 
perceptibly ;t  make  its  way  by  indirect  means. 

"  But  the  Romanes  espied  where  there  was  a  breach 
made  and  lane  left  between,  nnd  there  they  would  in- 
tinniite  and  wind  in  with  tlu-ir  makes  and  files."— 
I*.  Holland  :  Liviut,  p.  l.  I'.'T. 

*a.  To  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  impercept- 
ibly, as  water  into  crevices. 

*  4.  To  Insinuate  one's  self  into  favour ;  to 
*  ingratiate  one's  self. 

"Some  ...  do  wind  and  insinuate  Into  the  grace 
and  favour  ol  the  hearer."  —  /*.  Holland  ;  Plutarch, 
»*). 

*  5.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  flatter. 

"  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  )H>W,  and  bend  my  knee." 
Shaketp.  :  nidwrd  11 ,  IT.  1. 

6.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 


if  A  person  who  insinuate  adopts  every  art 
to  steal  into  tlie  goodwill  of  another;  but  he 


I  who  ingratiates  adepts  nnartifleiai  means  to 
conciliate  goodwill.  A  person  of  in.ti.inuit.iixj 
manners  wins  upon  another  imperceptibly, 
even  so  as  to  convert  dislike  into  attachment ; 
a  i>erson  with  ingratiating  manners  procures 
goodwill  by  a  permanent  intercourse.  7n- 
timtute  and  ingratiate  differ  in  tbe  motive,  as 
well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action  ;  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In- 
sinuate may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents;  ingratiate  is  always  the 
act  of  a  conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate 

»  itself  into  every  body  that  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  porous ;  there  are  few  persons  of  so 
much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into 
their  favour.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-sin -u-at  ing,  pr.par.&  a.  [INSINUATE.] 
Tending  or  calculated  to  win  a  flection  or 
favour  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

"  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist 
bis  insinuuttity  address." — Macaulay  :  tlitt.  Eng.,  eh. 
xxii. 

in  sln'-u-at~ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  insinuat- 
ing; -hj-}  In  an  insinuating  manner;  by  in- 
sinuation. 

Sn-sln-ii-a'-tion,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  invtnu- 
ationeni,  accus.  of  insinuation  an  entrance  by 
a  narrow  or  crooked  way,  from  insinuatus, 
pa.  par.  otittsinuo;  tip.  insinuation;  ItaL  in- 
tinutizione.] 

L  The  act  or  state  of  winding,  flowing,  or 

I   making  way  in  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 
2.  The  act  of  gaining  or  insinuating  one's  self 
Into  favour  by  gentle  or  artful  means. 
"In  their  imtnuattoni  into  favour."—  Wotton:  Re- 
mains,  p.  186. 
3.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  or  of  gaining 
favour  or  affection ;  winning  manners  or  ad- 
dress. 
"  He  bad  *  natural  tnrinuation  and  addreu,  which 
made  him  acceptable  in  tbe  best  company."— Claren- 
don. 

4.  The  act  of  insinuating,  hinting,  or  sug- 
gesting. 

5.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  an  indirect  intima- 
tion. 

"  Give  not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  tbe  offidons  in- 
tiit'taliont  of  those  who,  under  the  gnise  of  friendly 
concern,  come  to  admonish  you."— Blair  ;  Kertnvnt, 
vul.  IT.,  ser.  17. 

U  The  in&inuat'um  always  deals  In  half 
words  ;  the  reflection  is  commonly  open.  They 
•re  both  levelled  at  the  individual  with  no 
good  intent.  The  insinuation  respects  the 
honour,  the  moral  character,  or  the  intellec- 
tual endowments  of  the  person  ;  tho  reflection 
respects  his  particular  conduct  or  feelings  to- 
wards another.  (Crabb. :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fai-sln'-u-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  insinuatif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  insinvativo.] 

1.  Stealing  on  or  Into  the  affections ;   In- 
sinuating, winning. 

"It  t*  a  strange  irutnuative  power  which  example 

and  custom  have  upon  tis."— tiovernment (if  the  Tongua, 

2.  Making  insiauatlons ;  hinting,  suggesting. 


*  Jn-Sin'-U-a-tor,  «.    [Lat.,  from  insinuatus, 
pa.  par.  oY  insinuo.]    One  who  insinuates. 

*  In-eln'-llTa-tdr-Sr,  a.      [Eng.    insinuate); 

-ory.\    Insinuating. 

In-slp'-ld,  a.  (Fr.  insipide,  from  Lat.  insi- 
pulus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  sajnd-us  =  savoury  ; 
aapio  =  to  taste  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  insipido.] 

1.  Tasteless  ;  wanting  in  taste  ;  destitute  of 
taste  or  savour  ;  vapid. 

"  More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth 
Than  Darren  aod  iitxii/id  fruit  brings  forth. 

Carew:  Tu  Sir  »'.  liwnnnt. 

2.  Wanting  in    spirit,   life,  or   animation; 
dull  ;  heavy  ;  wanting  in  the  qualities  which 
excite  emotion  ;  flat. 

"His  art  Is  faint  ;  his  salt,  if  may  dare  to  nay  so, 
almost  iniiifid."  —  J>ryden  :  Juvenal.  (DedlcJ 

*  3.  Dull,  listless,  dispirited. 
"Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene. 
To  whfeh  th'  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heath.*         Cowper  :  TatK.  Ill  Ml 

f  An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of 
any  kind  or  degree  ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigour  of  sentiment  ;  a  flat  per- 
formance is  wanting  in  the  property  of  pro- 
voking minli,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient. 

fai-si-pta-l-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  insipiditi,  from  t»- 
sipide  =  insipid  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being  insipid  or 
tasteless  ;  tastelessness  ;  want  or  absence  of 
taste. 

2.  Want  of  life,  spirit,  or  animation  :  dul- 
ness,  flatness. 

"Tbe  hanhness  of  remonstrance  or  the  tniipidtty  of 
truth,"—  Oambter,  No.  168. 

in-s!p'-id-l&  adv.    [Eng.  insipid  ;  >ly.} 

1.  In  an  insipid  manner;  without  taste. 

2.  Dully  ;  flatly. 

"How  pitifully,  flatly,  and  iiuijndly  will  they  [our 
pretty  notiuuB,  and  fine-spun  controversies]  taste."  — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  L 

*  in-sip  i  €1190,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insip- 
ientia,  froui  in-  =  uot,  and  sapientia  =  wisdom  ; 
•sapiens—  wise  ;   Sp.  insipiencia;   ItaL  insip- 
it-nzu.]    Want  of  understanding  or  intellect  ; 
folly,  foolishness. 

"Tbe  ring  her  tooke  of  his  insiji^nce." 

arotme  :  Shtybaardi  /*ipe.  Ed.  L 

*  in-sip'-I-ent,  a.  <k  s.    [Lat.  insipiens,  from 
in-  =  uot,  aud  *api«n$  =  wise.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Wanting  in  understanding  or 
intellect;  foolish. 

B.  As  snbst.  :  A  foolish,  silly  person  ;  a  fool. 

"  It  will  go  nye  to  prove  hym  an  insipient,"—  Fryt\  : 
Worket,  p.  40. 


n-ss,  v.i.    [Fr.  insiater,  from  Lat.  insisto  = 
to  set  foot  on  ;  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sisto  =  to  set, 
from  si'i—  t<>  stand  ;  Sp.  insistir;  Ital.  insis- 
tere.] 
•L  LiL  :  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

"The  ftugles  on  oue  side  intftt  upon  the  centers  of 
tbe  bottom  of  ttie  cells  on  the  other  side."—  A'ay;  On 
the  Creation. 

II,  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  dwell  on  or  npon  In  discourse;  to 
dilate  upou  as  a  matter  of  special  moment. 

"  Without  lurther  insisting  on  the  different  tempera 
Of  Juvenal  and  Horace."—  Dryden:  Juottial.  (Dedtc.) 

2.  To  be  persistent,  urgent,  or  peremptory 
concerning  any  matter  ;  to  persist  in  ;  to 
press  or  urge  earnestly  and  persistently. 

"Hamilton  insisted  that  the  question  should  be. 
•  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rabbling  r  '  '—Maaaulay  : 
Bitt.  etiff.,  eh,  xvt. 

^  Usually  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

*  In-siBt'-en^e,  *.    [Eng.  insist;  -ence.]    The 
act  of  insisting,  resting  upon,  or  persisting  in 
any  matter  ;   the   act  of  dwelling   upon   a 
matter  or  point  as  of  special  moment  ;  per- 
sistency, urgency. 

*  In  -  slst'  -  ?nt,  a.     [Lat.  insistent,  pr.  par. 
of  insisto.]    Standing  or  resting  npon  any- 
thing. 

"The  breadth  of  the  substruction  must  be  at  least 
double  to  the  insistent  wall."—  War  ton  :  Remains,  p.  19. 

*  Xn-sist'-tire,  «.  [Eng.  insist  ;  -we.]  A  dwell- 
ing or  standing  upon  ;  fixedness,  persistency, 
insistence. 

"  Observe  decree,  priority,  and  place, 
Jntisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form,'* 

Shakes?.  :  Trailu*  4  Crettutn,  L  & 

*  In-rf'  tlen-^  (tt  as  nln\  «.    [Lat.  in-  = 

not,  and  si(ie«*—  thirsty  ;  sitio  =  to  be  thirsty.] 
Freedom  or  exemption  from  feelings  of  thirst. 

"The  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  tntitiencjf  ot 
a  camel  (or  travelling  in  dssarts."—  0r«o. 


*  in-sl'-tion,  *.     [Lat.   insitin,   frnm  insitus, 
jia.  par.  of  i  nsero  —  to  implant,  to  ingraft) 
The  act  of  inserting  or  ingrafting  ;  ingraft- 
luent  ;  the  state  of  being  engrafted. 

"  The  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  the  cions  of  a  cherry- 
tree  the  first  year  of  iteinsUton."—  lioyli.  Works,  i.  3*L 

in  Sl'-tU,  phr.    [Lat.  =  in  (its)  situation.] 

Geol.  (Of  a  stratum,  mineral,  £c.):  In  its 
natural  position,  not  displaced,  or  transported, 
like  an  erratic  block,  to  a  distance. 

*  In  slave  ,  v.t.    [ENSLAVE.] 

in  snare',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snan 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit,  :  To  catch  in  a  snare  or  trap  ;  to  en* 
trap,  to  ensnare. 

"  By  long  experience  Dnrfey  may  no  doubt 
Intnare  a  gudgeon,  or  mrm|»*  tnwt." 

J-'unton:  Spittle  to  T.  Latubartl,  171. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  catch,  as  in  a  snaioor  trap;  to 
entrap,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

"  Intnare  tb«  wnielied  in  the  tolU  of  law." 

T-iuittson:  Autumn,  1,290. 

TT  To  insnare  is  to  take  in  or  by  means  of 
a  snare;  to  entrap  is  to  take  in  a  trap  or  by 
means  of,  a  trap  ;  to  entangle  is  to  take  in  a 
tangle,  or  by  means  of  tanylcd  thread  ;  to  in~ 
veigle  is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveuyle  =  blind.  Insnare  arid 
entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense  ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  in- 
veigle only  in  the  moral  sense.  (Crabb  ;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

in  snar'-er,  *.  [Eng.  immar(e)  ;  -er.}  Oae 
who  or  that  which  insnares. 

in  sniir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.t  &  s.    [iNSNAaE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pwtitip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst.:  The  act  of  trapping  or  in- 
veigling. 

in-snar'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insnaring  ;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  insnare. 

*  in  -snarl',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snarl, 
s.  (q.v.).J    To  make  into  a  snarl  or  knot;  to 
entangle. 

t  In-sd-l)ri'-g-ty,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sobriety  (q.v.).]  Want  of  sobriety;  iutempe- 
ranee,  drunkenness. 

"  HB  whose  couscience  upbraids  him  with  profane. 
ness  towards  God,  and  intobriety  towards  bimaelf."— 
Decay  of  Piety. 

In-m-ot-ft-MT-X-ty  (cl  <w  aW),  »•  [P'-rf. 
in-  (2),  "and  Eng.  sociability  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insoclable  ;  vrant  o( 
sociability. 

"Will*  h«d  carried  Its  <t»«-i»MHry  H>  f«r.  »nj  ttl 
preteiiHiinm  much  farther."—  Warburum  :  Dioine  Le- 
yatwa.  bk.  V.,  i  t. 

*  In-BO'-d-a-We  (oi  as  shl),  a     [Pr.,  from 

Lat.  insociabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  sociabilit 
=  sociable  (q.v.)  ;  Bp.  tusocioite  ;  Ital.  tjisooi- 


1.  Not  sociable  ;   not   Inclined  to  join  in 
social  intercourse  or  converse  ;   not  affable  ; 
unsociable. 

"If  till,  luutere  {ruoHable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  hent  of  blood." 

Sh'ikrti'.  :  Lnrrt  Labour'l  Lott,  V.  2. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  joined  or  connected* 

"Lime  and  wo«l  are  ImoefciW*"—  Wotton:   Be> 
maint,  p.  19. 


*  in  so'-cl-a-bljr  (ol  as  »hi),  adv.    fEng. 
insaciaMle)';  -ly.]    In  an  insuciable  manner  ; 
unsociably. 

'  in-  so'-cl  ate  (ol  as  shift,  a.    [Lat.  in-  = 
not,  and  soriaiwjs,  pa.  |«r.  of  socio  =  to  aaso- 
ciate.)    Not  associated  ;  solitai-y,  insociaL 
"The  tntociate  virgin  life."—  Ben  Jotuon. 

*  In-s6l-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  Inmlatii*.  pa.  per.  of 
insulo,  from  in-  =  in,  and  sol  =  the  Run.]    To 
dry  or  ripen  In  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  expose 
to  'the  heat  of  the  sun. 

*  In  sol  a  tion,  ».    [Lat.  tnmlntii,  from  inso 
lotus,  i«.  par.  of  insolo  ;  Fr.  insolation.  ] 

t  Ordinary  Lanfjwtgc  : 

1.  The  act  of  insolating  ;  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  a  drying  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  the  state  of  being  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

"  We  one  thew  tower*  for  Imitation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  certain  muteor*.  '  — 
Bacon  •  Jfew  Atlantis. 

2.  Sunstroke  (q.v.). 

H.   Bat.  :   A   disease  produced    In    plant* 


J>65l,  bo^;  porkt,  }63rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Conophon,  eylst.     Ing, 
-olan,   tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tioii,  -slon  =  zhun.      -dons,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &<•.  -  bei.  d»L 
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insole  —inspectorship 


exposed  to  fierce  sun  heat,  which,  causing  too 
rapid  evaporation,  tends  to  kill  the  parts  af- 
fected. 

in'  -sole,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sole,  s. 
(q.v.)-] 

1.  The  inner  sole  of  a  hoot  or  shoe  ;  opposed 
to  outsole  (q.v.). 

2.  A  thickness  of  cork,  felt,  flannel,  leather, 
paper,  ATC.,  placed  inside  a  shoe  to  protect 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  to  improve  the  fit  of 
the  shoe.    (American.) 

In  so  Ien9e,  s.    [Fr,  from  Lat.  insolent  ia, 
from  inx>lens=  insolent  (q.v.);  Sp.  insolenda; 
Ital.  insolenza.} 
*  1.  That  which  Is  unusual  or  rare. 

"Being  flUed  with  furious  intolmct, 
I  (eel  myself  like  one  yrapt  iu  apriuht." 

Spenter  :  Colin  Clout't  Com*  Home  Again, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolent  ; 
overbearing  and  contemptuous  haughtiness  or 
pride  ;  contemptuous    treatment  of  others  ; 
petulant  contempt,  impudence. 

"  He  become  proud  even  to  ftwofmc*."  —  Jtacaulay  i 
Mta.  E'ty.,  cb.  xxiv. 

3.  An  insolent  act  ;  Insolent  conduct  to- 
wards or  treatment  of  others  ;  impudence. 

"  I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  intolence 
M  this  that  you  have  committed  against  me."—  .Sir 
Wm,  Temple:  To  the  Procurator  of  the  Court  of  Sot- 
land. 

*  In'-sA-lence,  v.t.     [INSOLENCE,  *.]    To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt  ;  to  insult. 

"  The   IjUlioi*,    who  wen    flrat   fault?, 
and  assaulted.*-  Jttton  Batilite. 


^,   «.     [Lat.  insoltntia.]    Inso- 
lence. 

In  so  lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolfns  =  un- 
usnal  .  .  .  insolent;  in-  =  not,  and  solens  = 
customary,  usual  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insolente,} 

*  1.  Original  ;  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  un- 
usual, uncommon. 

"For  ditty  and  amorous  ode,  I  find  Mr.  Walter  Ra 
leigh't  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate."  — 
Puttettham  Knfftith  Poety,  bk,  i..  cb.  xxiL 

2.  Exhibiting   overbearing    contempt   for 
others  ;  haughty,  overbearing,  Impudent,  ln- 
•nlting,  impertinent 

"He  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  intotrnt  servant, 
who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary."—  Maeaulay  ; 
Hi*,  gng.,  ch.  xlt 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  inso- 
lence or  impudence. 

"  Their  insolent  triumph  excited  the  popular  Indig- 
nation,"— Macaulajf  :  ffit(.  Sny.,  cb.  vitL 

In'  -si-lent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  insolent  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  insolent  manner  ;  insultingly,  impudently. 

"Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  into- 
teittly  aud  unjustly."  —  ilaeaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  In-sol'-id,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solid.} 
Light,  frivolous.    (Adams  :  Works,  ii.  381.) 

*  In-s6l-l'd'-i-t&*.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

solidity  (q.v.).]    Want  of  solidity  ;  weakness. 

in  sSl'-I-dd,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law  ;  Iu  the  whole.  (Used  of  a  joint  con- 
tract.) 

In-SOi-ln'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  insoluble);  -inic.} 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 
Insolinic  add,  N.   [TEREPHTHALIC-ACID.] 


--bll'-J-t*.  s.    [Fr.  insolubiliU,  from 
Lat  insolubilitas,  from  insolubili$=  insoluble.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble  ; 
incapability  of  being  dissolved. 

*  2.  Incapability  of  being  solved  orexplained  ; 
not  soluble  ;  inexplicable 

In  soi'-u-ble,  a.  &  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolu- 
WJia,  from  in-  =  not,  and  solubilis  =  soluble  ; 
solvo  =  to  dissolve,  to  loose  ;  Sp.   insoluble; 
Ital.  insolubile.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  soluble;  incapable  of  being  dissolved. 
particularly  in  a  liquid. 

"  To  dissolve  all  the  several  sorts  of  food  appropriate 
to  their  species  :  even  sometimes  things  of  that  con- 
sistency, as  seem  insoluble."—  Derham  :  Phyitco-Theo. 
logy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  pulled  down  or  to 
pieces. 

"  The  formost  of  every  ranke  In  the  vay  ward  stood 
firms  and  fast,  like  a  strong  aud  inioluble  wall."— 
P.  Holland  :  A  mmianut,  p.  71. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained  ; 
not  to  be  cleared,  explained,  or  resolved  ;  in- 
explicable. 

"  The  notion  of  God's  moral  attri  butes  gave  birth  to 
an  insoluble  question  concerning  the  origin  of  eviL"— 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.  (Apu.) 


*  B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  or  point  incapable 
of  being  solved  or  explained. 

"  That  good  lawM  be  turned  Into  sophemea  and  in- 
Klublti"—Sir  T.  tlyot :  Tkt  Oo.emour,  bk.  iii..  ch.  vi 

in  -  sol  u  -  ble  -  ness,  «.  [Eng.  insoluble; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  insolu- 
ble ;  insolubility. 

"  The  objection  be  fratnea  from  tbe  •uppoaed  intolu- 
Utntual  ft "-«»»(« :  (Porttiii.  «2t 

*  In-sSlv'-a-We,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solvable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  solvable ;  that  cannot  be  solved, 
cleared,  answered,  or  explained  ;  not  admit 
ting  of  solution  or  explanation. 

"There  appear  »ome  intottablt  difflcaltlea."—  Watts: 
On  Uu  JHnS. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  cleaved  off. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  loosed  ;  indissoluble. 

"  To  guard  with  baud* 
/fUoltaWe  theK  gifts,  thy  c»re  demands." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  viii.  490. 

In-sdlv'-fn-f  &  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

solvency  (q.v.)."] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolvent ; 
Inability  of  a  person  to  pay  or  meet  all  his 
debts  ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  not  suf- 
flcent  property  to  discharge  all  his  liabilities  ; 
bankruptcy. 

"  The  greater  or  lee*  rtak  there  may  be  of  irwoleenru 
on  the  part  of  the  borrower. '-AaUM  :  *oroi*;««ce. 
pt  111.,  ch.  I..  |  ns. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  owner :  as,  the  iiuolvcncy  of  an 
estate. 

IL  Lam:  Many  acts  relating  to  Insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  have  been  passed  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

\  Insolvency  is  a  state  ;  failure  an  act  Bow- 
fng  out  of  that  state  ;  and  bankruptcy  an  effect 
of  that  act.  Insolvency  is  a  condition  of  not 
paying  one's  debts  ;  failure  is  a  cessation  of 
business,  from  the  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
on  ;  and  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all 
one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of  one's 
creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  supposed 
insolvency.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  ' 

In  sol'  vent,  o.  &  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2X  and  Eng. 
solvent  (q.v.).  ] 

A.  As  aJjrctive : 

1.  Not  solvent ;  not  having  sufficient  money 
or  estate  to  pay  ill  debts  or  to  discharge  all 
liabilities. 

"  If  his  father  was  insolvent  by  his  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment was  to  go  no  further  than  the  fault."— Bp. 
Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  111.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Insufficient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  owner. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  insolvent  per- 
Bons :  as,  an  insolvent  act. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  debtor  who  Is  unable  to 
pay  all  his  debts. 

"  fntotvmt*  consequently  wen  to  be  found  In  every 
dwelling,  from  cellar  to  garret"— MaeaiOay ;  Hit(. 
fng..  ch.  ill. 

insolvent  debtor's  court,  s. 

Eng.:  A  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  established  in  1813,  by  the  53  Geo.  III. 
c.  102.  It  continued  till  1820.  The  business 
formerly  transacted  by  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Court  is  now  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

in  so  m   n  I  a,   s.    [Lat  =  «  want  of  sleep  ; 

sleeplessness*.] 

Path. ;  Sleeplessness,  or  Inability  to  sleep. 
This  disorder  is  of  nervous  origin,  arising  from 
mental  anxiety  or  overwork,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  marked  features  of  acute 
mania ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are  badly 
performed,  and  severe  fever  frequently  accom- 
panies it. 

In-s6m -nl-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  insomnia);  Eng. 
suff.  -ous ;  Lat.  iiisomniosus.]  Sleepless  ;  un- 
able to  take  the  proper  amount  of  sleep ; 
wakeful. 

*  In-s6m'-no-len9e,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  somnolence.]    Sleeplessness. 

"  Suspicion's  wasting  pale  intomnolence." 

Taylor :  Edwin  the  Fair,  L  2. 

n-s6-mU9h'.  adv.  [Eng.  in,  50,  and  much,.} 
So ;  to  such  a  degree ;  in  such  wise.  (Generally 
followed  by  that,  sometimes  by  of.) 

"  Intomuch  that  there  is  no  nation  but  Is  sprinkled 
with  their  Ittuguage." — Spenter :  State  of  Ireland. 

insouciance  (as  ah  so-syans'),  s.     [Fr.] 
Carelessness,    heedlessness,  unconcern,  in- 
difference. 


Insouciant  (as  an  so  syan),  a.  [Pr.] 
GuvteH,  heedless,  un concerned,  indifferent. 

"  In-BOuT,  v.t.  [Pret.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  soul 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  fix  one's  soul  iu  or  on  ; 
to  set  one's  affections  on. 

"  Whosoever  look't  Imt  stedfaatly  upon  ber  conld 
not  but  intouf  himself  in  her."—  Felt ham :  fietolves,  pt. 
L,  rea  9. 

In' -Span,  v.t.  [Dut.  inspannen  =  to  yoke  a 
set  of  draught  oxen  :  in-  =  in,  and  spannen  = 
to  stretch,  to  yoke.}  To  yoke,  as  draught 
oxen.  (South  Africa.) 

"  Next  morning  at  daybreak  we  intpanned,  and  mad* 
a  short  treck  of  two  boura. "— P,  QUlmore :  Great  Thirtt 
Land,  ch.  x  i  i. 

*  In  speak'-a-ble,  a.    [UNSPEAKABLE.] 

In-spect'.  v.t.     [Lat.  inspecto,  freq.  of  inspicio 

*  to  look  into:  in-  =  in,  into,  and  specio  = 
to  look  ;  Fr.  inspecter.]  To  view  or  look  closely 
in  to  for  thepurpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality, 
condition,  ic.,  of;  to  view  and  examine  offi- 
cially :  as,  To  inspect  troops,  a  school,  &c.  ;  to 
examine  or  view,  narrowly  and  critically;  to* 
superintend. 

"  They  [the  Burgomasters]  intpect  and  pursue  all  tht 
great  public  works  of  thecity."— Sir  W.  Tempi*  •  Unite* 
Provincet,  ch.  ii. 

*  In'-sp^ot,  ».    [INSPECT,  v.]    Inspection,  ex- 
amination. 

"  Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye. 
And  intpect  sage."       Thornton:  Autumn,  1,1*. 

In-Spe'cf -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSPECT,  r.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A  s  adj. :   Employed  in  inspection:   M, 
an  inspecting  officer. 

C.  As  subst. :  Inspection. 

In  spec  tlon,  *  in  spec  clon,  t.  (Fr.  in- 
spection, from  Lat.  inspectionem,  accus.  of  in- 
spectio  =  an  inspection,  from  inspectus,  j>a.  par. 
of  inspicio;  Sp.  inspeccion;  Ital.  ins)>ezione.] 
The  act  of  inspecting ;  a  careful,  narrow,  or 
critical  examination  or  survey,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  or  condition  of 
anything,  and  of  pointing  ont  errors  or  de- 
fects ;  an  official  view,  survey.  01  examination ; 
superintendence. 

"  Which  could  nerer  hare  happened  If  the  affairs  of 

that  kingdom  had  been   under  a  more  equal  intpee- 

tion."—Burnet  :  Oum  Time  (an.  1660). 

T[  The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that  have 
been  laid  down  to  them  ;  a  general  or  superior 
officer  has  the  sujierintendence  of  any  military 
operation.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in 
an  inspector,  judgment  and  experience  in  a 
superintendent.  Inspection  is  said  of  things  as 
well  as  persons  ;  oversight  only  of  persons : 
one  has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy ;  one  has  the  oversight 
of  persons  to  prevent  irregularity.  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-spec'-tlve,   a.     [Lat.  inspectivus,   from 
inspectus,  pa.  par.  of  inspicio.]     Inspecting; 
pertaining  to  inspection. 

"  Describing  the  measure*  and  dimensions  of  the 
intpeetiae  |>arts,  order,  and  position."—  Evelyn  :  Archi- 
tectt  A  Architecture. 

In  spec'-tor,  ».  [Lat..  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio ;  Fr.  inspecteur;  Sp.  inspector.] 

1.  One  who  inspects  or  oversees ;    one  to 
whose  care  the  superintendence  and  execution 
of  any  work  is  entrusted  ;  an  overseer,  a  su- 
perintendent ;    one  who    examines    officially 
into  the    quality,   condition,    &c.,  of  work. 
The  title  is  given  to  many  officials  who  test 
or  examine  into  the  condition  and  carrying 
ont  of  matters  affecting  the  public  Interest : 
as,  an    inspector  of  schools,  an  injector  of 
weights  and  measures,  an  inspector  of  markets, 

fee. 

"  With  their  new  ligbt  our  bold  inipector*  press 
Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father's  nakedness." 

Denham:  Proffrett  of  Learning.  208. 

2.  An  officer  of  police,  ranking  next  below  s 
superintendent,  and  above  a  sergeant. 

in-Spec -tor-ate,  s.     [Eng.  inspector;  -ate.\ 

1.  The  office  of  a  inspector ;  inspectorship. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors  or  overseers.    (An* 

nandale.) 

n-spec -tor-Ship,  s.   [Eng.  inspector;  -ship.J 
L  The  office  of  an  inspector. 
2.  The  district  under  the  control  or  super- 
vision  of  an  inspector. 

*  3.  An  inspector. 

"We  think  proper  to  observe  here  that  his  tntpe& 
torthip  has  the  most  notable  talent  at  a  motto." — 
Smart:  The  HUiad.  (Notes.) 


fate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  ptft. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,   Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  In-SpeV-triss,  *.      [Eng.    inspector  ;    -ess.] 
A  female  inspector  or  overlooker.     (Wolcot : 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  39.) 

*  In  sperso ,  v.t.    ILat.  inspersvt,  pa.  par.  of 
ins}>ergo  =  to  sprinkle  or  scatter  upon  :  in-  = 
in,  mi,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  to  cast  up. 

*in  sper  aion,  s.  [Lat.  inspersio,  from  in- 
spervus,  pa.  par.  of  inspergo.]  The  act  of 
sprinkling  or  scattering  over  or  upon. 

"  With  sweet  intptrrion  of   fit  baluies,  and   perfect 
search  nf  wounds." 

Chapman  :  Homer;   Iliad  xl. 

to  spex  I  mus,  s.  [Lat.,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf. 
inilie.  of  inspicio  =  to  examine,  to  inspect 

(q.v.).] 

Law  :  An  exemplification,  a  royal  grant ; 
the  first  word  in  ancient  charters  aud  letters- 
patent. 

*  In  sphere',   v.t.      [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
$]>ltnre  (q.v.).]     To  place  or  set  in  an  orb  or 
sphere. 

"  Mv  mansion  is,  where  those  Immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  nerlal  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild."  Milton  :  Comux,  S. 

"  In-Spir'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  inspires);  -able.] 
That  may"  be  inspired  ;  capable  of  being 
dmwn  into  the  lungs ;  inhalable,  as  air  or 
vapours. 

"To  these  intpirable  hurts  we  liny  enumerate  those 
they  sustain  from  their  expiration  of  fuliginous 
•teams,"— Harvey  :  On  Contitmption. 

in  spl  ra'-tton,  *  In  spi  ra  -  ci-oun,  *. 
[From  Lat.  in&fiiratio  =  inspiration,  from 
inspire;  Fr.  inspiration;  Prov.  ins/tiroi'to; 
8j".  inspiration;  Port,  insperacao ;  Ital.  in- 
tj'iraxione.]  [INSPIRE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

t  1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  In  the  sense  II.  2 ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense. 
»n  elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  scene,  circumstances  surrounding  one,  con- 
tact with  a  great  mind,  Ac. 

(2)  The  state  of  receiving  such  inspiration 
Into  the  mind. 

(3)  The  ideas  inspired. 

"Hely  meu  at  their  death  have  good  intpirationt,"— 
gkakotp. :  Merchant  of  Venire,  L  a. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Phys.:  A  mechanical  movement  by  which 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  increase  of 
the  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  one  of  two  move- 
ments constituting  the  act  of  respiration,  the 
other  being  expiration  (q.v.).  [RESPIRATION.] 

2.  Scrip.  A  Theol. :  An  extraordinary  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  certain 
teachers  and  writers  so  as  to  illuminate  their 
understandings,  raise  and  purify  their  moral 
natures,  and  impart  a  certain  divine  element 
to  their  utterances,  whether  oral  or  written. 
The  chief  New  Testament  passages  on  which 
the  doctrine  rests  are  two.  The  first  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.V.,  "  All  scripture  [is]  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  [is]  profitable  for 
doctrine,"  Ac. ;  in  the  text  of  the  R.V.  this 
is  "Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  [is] 
also  profitable  for  teaching,"  &c.,  and  in  the 
margin  "Every  Scripture  [is]  inspired  of  God 
and  profitable,"  &c.  The  second  is  2  Pet.  ii. 
21,  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
(as  they  were]  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(A.V.).  "  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  (margin, 
was  brought)  by  thewillof  man  ;  but  men  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(R.V.).  The  "Scriptures"  were,  of  course,  the 
Old  Testament.  (Cf.  also  Job  xxxii.  8,  in  which 

Cissage,  however,  the  inspiration  referred  to 
only  that  common  to  all  men  of  intellect.) 
The  great  majority  of  Christians  hold  what  is 
termed  plenary  inspiration — viz.,  that  theinflu- 
ence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  sacred  speakers 
and  writers  was  such  as  absolutely  to  pervade 
their  mind  and  heart,  making  their  utterances 
as  divine  as  if  they  had  come  from  God  with- 
out human  instrumentality.  With  regard  to 
the  Scripture,  a  large  majority  hold  what  is 
termed  verbal  inspiration  —  i.e.,  that  each 
word  of  th«  Hebrew  Testament  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament  was  suggested  to  the  sacred 
penmen  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  this  school, 
Gaussen  of  Geneva  was  the  modern  apostle. 
A  minority  believe  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  preserved  from  all  error  only  when  tliey 
Uttered  moral  and  spiritual  teaching,  whilst  in 
numbers,  unimportant  points  of  history,  &c., 
they  might  err.  A  few  reduce  the  inspiration 


of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  possessed  by 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  &c.f  in  other 
words,  identify  it  with  what  is  termed  Genius 
(q.v.).  [BiBLE.1 

in  spi  •ra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  inspiration ;  -al.} 
Of  or  belonging  to  or  resembling  inspiration. 

"  Tozer  had  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  skill  almost 
intpi  rational."— CornhUl  Mag..  April,  1884,  p.  4*4. 

in  spi  ra'  tion  ist,  «.  [Eng.  inspiration; 
-ist.} 

Theol. ;    One    who  holds   the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration. 

In-spir'-a-tor-jr,  a.     [Lat.  inspirator  ss  an 
inspirer ;"  Eng.  suff.  -y,] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

2,  Spec. :  Aiding  in  the  process  of  inspira- 
tion.    Used  of  the  muscles  which  enlarge  the 
thoracic  cavity,  as  of  the  external  intercostal 
muscles,  the  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals 
placed  between  the  costal  cartilages  ;  the  ser- 
ratus  magnns,  the  pectoralis  minor,  with  the 
pectoralis.  major,  and  latissimus  dorst. 

in  spire  ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inspiro  =  to  blow  into 
or  ujton,  to  breathe  into,  to  inspire  :  in-  =  in, 
an«l  spiro  ~  to  breathe  or  blow  ;  Fr.  inspirer; 
Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  inspirar;  Ital.  inspirare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  air) :  To  breathe  or  blow  air  into 
a  musical  instrument  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing music. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  body  with 
creative  effect. 

(2)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  soul  [II.  1]. 
00  To  communicate  to  the  soul  an  animat- 
ing impulse. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  To  take,  MI  air,  into  the  lungs. 
[INSPIRATION,  II»  l.J 

2.  Theol. :    To  breath*  true  and  spiritual 
ideas  into  the  mind  and  heart.    Used  of  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  writers  of  the 
Bible. 

3.  Press:  To  impart  a  tone,  possibly  official, 
to  the  matter  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article. 

"A  paragraph,  obviously  intpired,  appears  In  ft  local 
Journal  this  evening. 'and  runs  as  follows.** —  Itaily 
TflfyrajA,  Sept.  11,  1884. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  air  into  the  lungs. 

in-spired' (  pr.  par.  &  a. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Breathed  in. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Acted  on  or  produced  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  as,  the  inspired  writers. 

(2)  Produced    by  inspiration :    as,  the   in- 
spired  Scriptures. 

in-spir'-er,  «.    [Eng.  inspire);  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  inspires ;  specif.,  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"Inipirer  of  that  holy  flame." 

Cowper .'  Ouion ;  Joy  of  the  Crott. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  source  of  inspiration. 

"Flow,  W  elated,  flow,  like  thine  inipirer.  Beer!" 
Pope;  Dunclad,  iii.  109. 

In-spir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [INSPIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Breaking  in  ;  inhaling  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Infusing  or  instilling  into  the  mind  super- 
naturally. 

3.  Infusing  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  ani- 
mating, inspiriting. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  INSPIRATION  (q.v.). 

in-splV-tt 


i-spir'-ft,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  spirit 
(q.v.).]  To  infuse  spirit,  life,  or  animation 
into ;  to  animate,  to  rouse,  to  invigorate,  to 
exhilarate. 

"  O  Dodington  !  attend  my  rural  song, 
Stoop  to  iiiy  theme,  inijArit  ev'ry  line." 

Thomton :  Summer,  80. 

in  spis  sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inspissatus=  thick- 
ened :  in-  (intens.),  and  spiasatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spisso  =•  to  thicken  ;  spissus  =  thick.]  To 
thicken,  to  render  more  dense,  to  bring  to  a 
greater  consistence  by  evaporation. 

The  sugar  doth  inti-iuatc  the  spirit*  of  the  trine." 
—Bacon .  A'at.  But.t  \  72ft. 


t  In  spls'-sate,  a.  [INSPISSATE,  v.]  Thickened, 
rendered  more  dense,  reduced  to  a  greater 
consistence. 

"  The  ayr  of  rivers  being  always  grot*  and  heavy. 
In  winter  is  more  intpiuate  by  reason  of  the  circuiu- 
stfcutcold.1-/*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  KB. 

t  Xn'-spls-sat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  inspissat(e) ;  -«xi.) 
The  same  as  INSPISSATE  (q.v.). 

t  in  spis-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  inspissate ;  -ion.} 
The  act  of  thickening  or  reducing  to  a  greater 
consistence  and  density  by  boiling  or  evapora- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  so  thickened. 

"  Attributed  to  such  a  deleterious  quality  in  th.  Ok* 
f (it-ll.  as  well  as  to  the  itupiitntiun  of  the  aer. "—Emir*  • 
f-'uinifufjinni.  pt.  1. 

*  in-spyre,  v.t.    [INSPIRE.) 

Inst.,  A  [See  def.]  A  contraction  or  abbrevia- 
tion for  instant,  a  term  used  in  correspondence, 
Ac.,  for  the  current  or  present  month  :  &s.  He 
will  come  on  the  10th  inst.,  that  is,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  present  mouth. 

in-sta-bH'-r-t&  *  in  sta  bill  tec,  s.  [Fr. 

instabilite,  from  Lat.  instabUitatcm,  accus.  of" 
in*tal> ilitas,  from  in-  =  not,  and  stahilitas  = 
stability  (q.v.);  Sp.  instabilidad ;  Ital.  insta~ 
bilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable ; 
want  of  stability,  strength,  or  firmness  in  con- 
struction ;  liability  to  give  way  or  fall. 

*  2.  Want  of  firmness  or  constancy  in  pur- 
pose ;    inconstancy  ;   fickleness  ;    inconsist- 
ency of  purpose. 

"  Lamenting  the  inttabUitee  of  the  English*  people." 
—ffaU:  Henry  IV,  (au.  1). 

*  3.  Changeableness ;  mutability. 

"  I mt ability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  It 
disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  govern- 
ment to  another."—  Additon :  Freeholder. 

*  in-Bta'-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat   instabilt$t 
from  in-  =  not,  and  stabilis  =  stable  (q.v.); 
Sp.  instable;  Ital.  instabiU.] 

1.  Wanting  in  stability,  firmness,  or  strength 
of  construction  ;  liable  to  give  way  or  fall. 

2.  Not  firm  or  constant  in  purpose  ;  fickle ; 
inconstant ;  inconsistent. 

"  III  this  inrtable  and  uncertain  age."— B. '.  Mon  :  JsV 
petition  (tftlic  Seven  Churchvi.  (Deuic.) 

3.  Changeable  ;  mutable. 

*  In  8ta -ble-n^SS, s.    [Eng.  instable;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable  ;  i  u  sta- 
bility. 

"  The  very  faculty  of  reason  Is  subject  to  the  wuu* 
inttabUiUM."—B<necU  :  Letter*,  bk.  Iv..  let  1». 

in  Stall,  in  stal,  v.t.  [Fr.  installer,  from- 
Low  Lat.  installo  =  to  install,  from  Lat.  in-  = 
in,  aud  Low  Lat.  stallum  =  a  stall ;  Sp.  in-- 
statin- ;  Ital.  installare.] 

*  1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  seat  to. 
2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  any  office,  rank, 

position,  or  order;  to  invest  with  an  office, 
charge,  or  rank  with  customary  ceremonies. 

"  A  sour  reproachful  glance 

From  those  in  chief  who,  cap  in  hand,  installed 
The  new  professor."        Browning  :  Paracelsus,  IT. 

in  stal  la  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  in* 
sUUlatio,  from  installatus,  pa.  par.  of  installo- 
=  to  install  (q.v.);  Sp.  instalacion ;  Ital.  t'n- 
stallazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing ;  the  act  of  investing 
with  an  office,  charge,  or  rank,  with  customary 
ceremonies,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  a  dean,  pre- 
bendary, or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
the  stall  of  the  cathedral  to  which  he  belongs, 
&c. ;  the  state  of  being  installed, 

"  Before  hla  iuvesture  tuiili'tttallatiori  therein."— 
P.  Holland :  Suetoniut,  p.  127. 

2.  The  institution  or  ordination  of  an  or- 
dained clergyman  to  a  charge  in  the  United 
States.    (American.) 

3.  A  set  of  apparatus,  or  arrangement  of 
machinery  or  machines.    (Generally  used  of  a 
suite  of  electric  lamps.) 

"The  total  outlay  upon  the  present  inttallation,  in- 
cluding duplicate  steam  -engines  and  electrical  m» 
cliin.-s,  will  be  about  £11,000.  —  Weekly  Diipatch.  Tun* 
16.  1884. 

In  star  ment,  *  in  stall  ment.  s.  [Eng. 
install);  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  installing  or  investing  with' 
an  office,  rank,  or  charge  ;  installation. 

"The  instalment  of  this  noble  auke 
In  the  seat  royal." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  L 

*  2.  The  seat  or  stall  in  which  one  is  installed. 

"  The  several  chain  of  order  look  you  scour ; 
Each  fair  instalment,  cont,  and  several  crest. 

. :  Merry  Il'i<r<  of  Windtor,  T.  4. 


^;  p^ut,  JdiW;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  thi^  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xonophon,  eyist.     pb  ' 
tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  t»on.  8lon  =  ^^n.     tlous,    clous,    sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  dftl. 
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3.  A  part  of  an  entire  <lebt  or  sum  of  money 
paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time  dittnvnl 
from  that  at  which  another  part  or  the  balance 
is  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  ;  a  part  of  a  sum 
of  money  paid  or  to  be  i»aid  at  a  particular 
time  :  as,  A  debt  is  paid  by  instalment*. 

*  In  stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stump  (q.v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  by  stamp- 
ing, beating,  or  striking. 

"  Inttampt  i  characters  inay  send 
Abroad  to  tliunsitiul*.  ttiuuaaiid  men's  latent." 

Daniel     Civil  Wart,  Tt  87. 

fat  stan96,  &.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instantiate, 
betug  near,  urgency,  from  instant  =  present, 
urgent,  pr.  par.  of  insto  =  to  be  at  hand,  to 

§ress,  to  urge  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sto  —  to  stand ; 
p.    instancia  ;    Ital.    instamia,  instanza,   is- 
tanzia,  ittanaa.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 
1.  The  state  or   act  of  being    argent   or 
pressing ;  importunity  ;  solicitation  ;  applica- 
tion. 

"  HI*  frandea  tent  he  to,  at  bU  in*t<tnc*, 
And  prated  hem  to  doii  him  that  ple»uice." 

CA<i«rrr  :  C.  T..  9,466. 

*  2.  An  impelling  motive,  ground,  or  reason  ; 
jifluence ;  cause. 

"  His  (can  are  shallow,  wanting  instancr* 

,**«*«;.. .    tiicixtrd  111..  UL  I. 

*  3.  A  sign,  symptom,  or  token. 

"  Blushing  red  no  tniilty  inttwe  gave.* 

Shaketp.;  Rmpe  of  Ltteret*,  1,511. 

4.  A  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered  aa  an 
example,  exemplification,  or  precedent. 

"  Tbe  value  of  his  inttancet  ba»  still  remained  unim- 
paired."— SI  (on  :  Origin*  of  Engttth  HUtury,  P.  182. 

*  5.  A  pattern ;  a  sample. 

"  Borne  pi  vcluiu  inttanc*  of  itself." 

Shiketp. :  ffamlet,  IT.  8. 

•6.  A  sentence ;  a  saw ;  a  proverb ;  a  pro- 
verbial saying. 

"  Full  of  wise  MIWI  and  modem  lntt<inrrf.m 

SttaKetp.  :  Much  Ado  About  forking.  II.  7. 

*  7.  An  argument ;  a  proof. 

*  What  tnttantv  of  the  contrary  ?'— ,SAa*«p. :  Two 
ffaitlrmnt  of  Verona,  IL.  4. 

*  8.  The  process  or  prosecution  of  a  suit. 
•The  inttann  of  a  cause  U  Hid  to  be  that  judicial 

process  wlilcb  U  made  from  a  contestation  of  n  suit, 
evi-ii  to  tbe  time  nfvrouounclng  sentence  In  the  cause, 
or  till  tbe  end  of  three  year*."— Aylkffe :  Parergon, 

IL  Scots  Law :  That  which  may  be  insisted 
on  at  one  diet  or  course  of  probation. 

1  (1)  Cmtset  of  Instawx  : 

Scots  Law :  Causes  which  proceed  at  the  so- 
licitation of  some  party. 

(2)  Prerogative  Instances: 

Philos. :  The  name  given  by  Bacon  to  certain 
facts  to  be  used  as  means  of  discovery.  In 
the  Novum  Organttm  (bk.  iL,  aph.  22  ad  An.) 
he  enumerates  twenty-seven  kinds,  of  which 
the  chief  are: 

1.  Solitary  Itutances:  Examples  of  the  Batne  quality 
existing  In  two  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  of  a 
quality  dltferiug  lit  two  bodies  otherwise  tbe  same. 

2.  J/iarating  Instances.'  Exhibiting  some  property  of 
the  body  i*a*.sinj;  from  one  condition  to  another  ;  aa 
coming  nearen>erfection  or  verging  towards  extinction. 

8.  Ottoujptf  fnttanrtt:  Facts  which  show  eome  par- 
ticular i*opertj  iu  it*  highest  state  of  power  and 


7.   Crucial  /twtancet:    Instances  which,   when  the 
.ding  i>  in  a  state  of  suspense,  lead  It  to  a 


4.  Annlaffoui  or  Parallel  Instance*:  Having  an 
analogy  or  resemblance  in  some  particulars,  though 
exhibiting  great  diversity  in  all  others. 

ft.  Accomf'anying  Int'-tnc--*:  Those  which  are  always 
found  together,  as  fia>'<e  .-uid  heat. 

«.  Bottile  Instances:  Tbe  reverse  of  Accompanying 
Instances;  thus  traiiHuareucy  and  malleability  are 
never  combined  In  solids. 

7.   CruHoI 
nnderstandit 
decision,  perl  -------  „  _________  .  ------------ 

the  Junction  of  two  roads  directing  the  traveller  whk-h 
toUke. 

instance-court;  s. 

Law  :  A  branch  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
distinct  from  the  prize  court,  and  having  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  private  injuries  to  private 
rights  taking  place  at  sea,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  maritime  subjects. 

IT  For  tire  difference  between  instance  and 
example,  see  EXAMPLE. 

In'  -stance,  v.t.  &  i.    [INSTANCE,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  .-  To  mention,  adduce,  or  bring 
forward  as  an  instance  or  example  ;  to  quote, 
give,  or  offer  as  exemplifying  the  matter  in 
hand. 

"  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author."—  Milton  : 


*B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exemplified  ;   to  receive  illustra- 
tion. 

2.  To  quote  or  bring  forward  instances  or 

examples. 


*  In'-stan-cy,   *  in-stan  cie,  &.     [Lat.  in- 
ttantia.\    limt&nce,  importuuity,  solicitation. 

"  To  whet  the  ItutanH*.  and  double  the  hitreaUes  of 
so  welcome  suiters."—//^.  Mull:  tieuven  upon  Earth, 

In'-stant,  a.,  *.,  ft  adv.    [Lnt.  instant  =  press- 
ing, urgent;    Ital.   <fc  Sp.  insUinte  =  urgent; 
Fr.  instant  =  an  instant,  a  moment.] 
A*  As  adjective  ; 

*  1.  Pressing,  urgent,  solicitons,  Importu- 
nate. 

"And  they  were  infant  with  lood  voices,  requiring 
that  be  might  be  crucified."—  L»Jee  xxiii.  «. 

*  2.  Immediate;  without  intervening  time  ; 
present. 

"That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave." 

SA«*«f>.  .  All't  Well  That  And*  WHO.  IL  4. 

3.  Present,  current,  still  going  on.  (Used 
now  only  in  such  expressions  as  the  10th 
instant.)  [IssT.J 

-  But  is  all  inXamt.  your  eternal  Muse 
All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce." 

Waller  :  To  a  Perton  qf  Honour. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  moment  of  time  ;  a  part  of  duration  in 
which  we  perceive  no  succession. 

"At  any  inttanr  of  time  tbe  moving  atom  Is  but  In 
one  aingle  point  of  the  \ii\v."—Btuttey  ;  Senntmtt 

*  2.  Any  particular  time  or  season. 
"To  make  tome  special  inttant  special  bleat." 

S/mketp.  :  tionncU,  HL  IL 

*  3.  A  pressing  application. 

"Upon  her  instant  unto  the  Romans  for  aid."— 
F.  Holland  :  Cantden,  p.  t»7. 

C.  As  adv.  :  Quickly,  without  delay. 
"  Come,  Philomelas  !  let  us  initaxt  go." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Jndolencf,  IL  84. 

*  in'-stant.   v.t.     [INSTANT,  a.]    To  urge,  to 
solicit  earnestly. 

"Pilate  .  .  .  inttanted  them,  as  the/  were  religions, 
to  ahow  tiodlv  favour.  "—Bale  :  Select  Works,  p.  3i2. 


e   i-tf  ,  9.    \VT.instantaniite.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instantaneous  ; 

instan  tan  e  o  usitess. 

Xn-stan-ta'-ne'-ofts,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  «  instvntaneuSj  by  Analogy  with  contem- 
poraneous, etc.  ;  Fr.  instan  t  anc  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
stantaneo.}  Done  in  an  instant;  occurring, 
happening,  or  acting  without  any  perceptible 
lapse  of  time  ;  very  speedy. 

"  They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  fcut«iirmiroi<j  thunder." 

tt'ordttforth  :  Xxeurtiom,  bk.  vIL 


ln»t*utaneou»  generator, 

ERATOR,  II.  5.J 


[GEN- 


^, adv.    [Eng.  instan- 
taneovs;  -ly.\    In  an  instant,  hi  a  moment  of 

time. 

"  What  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to 
my  thoughts,  there  being  reanou  to  conclude  that  those 
came  from  the  clouds,  or  were  inttantaneoutly  gene- 
rated."— /tay.'  On  the  Cneation,  pt.  it 

^  For  the  difference  between  instantaneously 

and  directly,  see  DIRECTLY 

in-«tan-ta'-n£-oftB~n£ss,  *.  [Eng.  instan- 
taneous ;  -nese.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
instantaneous. 

*  in  stAH-ta-ny,  a.    [Fr.  instantaiU;  Ital.  & 

Sp.  install  tuneo,  as  if  f  ruin  a.  Lut.*  inatanUineus.] 
Instantaneous  ;   done  or  occurring  in  an  in- 

stant. 

"An  Intttintnny  and  entire  creation  of  the  world."— 
lip,  Hull  :  Ctuet  uf  Contctmct,  dec.  lii.,  case  10. 

in  stAn  ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  At  once,  imme- 
diately, without  delay. 

"  How  their  souls  would  sadden  tntfanter." 

Hood:  Mlu  KUnMntegg. 

*  in'  stant-ly,  *  in  stant-lie,  adv.    [Eng. 
instant';  -iy.] 

*  1.  With  importunity,  urgency,  or  solicita- 
tion ;  earnestly,  diligently,  assiduously. 

"I  require  cf  you  most  initantll*  that  if  herebie 
mysklloeeui  -umelent-"—  Gateoiffme:  Tothe  Revtrmde 
Jttvinet. 

2.  At  once,  directly,  immediately  ;  without 
delay  or  loss  of  time, 


"It  is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  inttanfty 
Kiting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  a  kingdom."— J/aeauiay:  Hat,  Eng., 


fitting  out,  ii 
cientto 

ch.  xil. 

H  For  the  difference  between  instantly  and 
directly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

*  in-star,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  star 
(q.v.).]  To  spot  or  stud  with,  or  as  with 
stars. 

"  And  asphodel*  irutarred  with  gold." 

ff'irte :  The  Ascetic. 

in-state',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng.  state 

(q-v.).J 


1.  To  put  or  place  in  a  certain  state,  posi- 
tion, or  rank  ;  to  instal,  to  establish. 
"  Iu  UK  king's  favour  be  w«*  BO  i 

Drayton.  Jfiteriet  of  <± 

•  2.  To  invest. 

"  Fur  lili  nosnesslons  .  .  . 
We  do  intt-ttf  and  widow  you  witbal." 

*.  .-  Metuurtfor  Meawn,  T.  L 


,  s.  [Eng.  instate  ;  -ment.\  The 
act  of  establishing;  establishment. 

"The  inttatemfnt  of  God's  kingdom."  —  Matdie* 
Arnold:  LeM  Euayt,  p.  47. 

*  In-stau'-rate,  v.t.     [Lat.  inetoumtus,  pa. 
par.  of  instauro  ;  Fr.  instaurer.]    To  reform, 
to  repair,  to  renew. 

*  Xn-stau-ra'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  tnstavratio,  from 
instauratus,  pa.  par.  of  insUturo;  Fr.  intfaura* 
ttott.J    The  act   of  renewing  or  restoring  a 
thing  to  ita  former  state,  aftf-r  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation  ;  renewal,  restoration,  reparation. 

*  In-Btau'-ra-tor,  ».    [Lat.,  from  instavratus, 
pa.  par.  of  imtauro;  Fr.  instaurateur.)    On€ 
who  renews,  repairs,  or  restores  anything  to 
its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapi- 
dation. 

*  in  sta  nre,  v.t.    [Fr.  instaurer,  from  Lat. 
itutauro.1    To  renew,  to  repair.    (Afar«ton.) 

in  stead',  *  in-stede,  adv.  [A,S.  on  stcde  = 
in  the  place.] 

1.  In  the  place,  stead,  or  room.  (Followed  by 
V-) 

"tnttead  at  pleasing,  make  us  gape  and  duse," 

Itrayton:  Art  o/  Paltry,  L 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

*  in-stead-fast,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
steadfast  (q.v.).J    Not  steadfast  or  firm. 

"And  Eptmetheusof  inttead/ttst  mind. 
Lured  to  false  joys,  aud  to  tbe  future  blind." 

Cooke  :  Theogony  uf  Jfettod. 

*  in-steep',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  steep 
(q.v.).]     To  steep,  to  soak,  to  drench  ;    to 
macerate  under  water  ;  to  immerse. 

M  Suffolk  first  died,  aud  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Conies  to  him  where  in  gore  h»  lay  iwrfee/wd/ 

Mo*«u>.  /  Jlotry  T*  vL  C 

in'  step,  *  in  stop,  *  in  stoppo,  *  in- 
Stup,  *  in-stuppc,  &  (  A  corrupt,  of  in- 
stop,  or  instup,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  stoop; 
hence  =  the  in-bend  of  the  foot.] 

1.  The  forepart  of  the  npper  side  of  th« 
hnman  foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg. 

"The  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  he  measures,  U 
able  to  keep  hU  cbaplalu  from  a  Jail."—  tturke  ;  tivetch 
at  Bristol. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  which 
reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

in  sti  gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  instigates,  pa.  per.  of 
instigo  =  to  incite,  to  instigate  :  in-  =ln,  on, 
and  a  root  stig  =  to  stick  or  prick;  whence 
sting  and  stigma;  Fr.  instiguer;  Bp.  instigar; 
Ital.  instigare.]  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  set 
on,  to  encourage,  to  provoke.  (Used  chiefly 
or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  He  bath  now  inttigntfd  his  blackest  agents  to  the 

very  extent  of  their  malignity."—  Warburtcn  :  LHvint 

Lfgalion.     IDed.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  instigate 
and  to  enoovrage,  see  ENCOURAQK. 

in  -Sti  gat  ing,  pr.  j«r.t  a.,  &  s.  [INSTIGATE.  J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  inciting,  encourag- 

ing, or  provoking  ;  instigation. 

in'  sti  gat  ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instigating; 
-iy-}  Uy  instigation  ;  incitingly. 

in-sti  ga'-tion,  '  in-sti-ga-ci-on,^.  [Fr., 
Jrom  Lat.  instiyatio,  from  inxtigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inst  igo  ;  Sp.  instigacion  ;  Ital.  instigasione.] 

1.  The  actof  instigating,  urging  (ir  inciting, 
especially  to  evil  ur  crime;  incitement,  or 
impulse  to  evil  ;  temptation. 

"  At  their  tuftigatimi  departing  from  his  milder 
designs.  "—Jortin  :  Jlemark*  on  Xoclet.  But. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  instigate  or  indU; 
an  incitement. 

"  Such  iniligationt  have  often  been  dropped." 

ShaXeip.  :  Julius  Catur.  it  1. 

Xn'-Btt-ffiv-tSr,  *.  [Lat.,  from  insttgatus,  pa, 
par.  of  instigo  =  \io  instigate  (q.v.);  Fr.  insti~ 
gateur;  Sp.  instigador.]  Oue  who  instigates, 
incites,  or  encourages  another  to  evil  or  wic- 
kedness ;  a  tempter,  an  ineiter  to  evil. 

"  Being  himself  the  first  mover  and  ingriyator  of 
that  Injustice."  —  Burke:  Chary*  ayainst  Warren 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    po>. 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qn  =  k w. 
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In  stil,  vt  [Fr.  inatillcr,  from  Lat.  instil  lo 
=  to  ponrin  by  drops  :  i>i-  =  in,  into,  and  stil/o 
=  to  drop  ;  gtUlu  =  a  drop  ;  8p.  instilur  ;  ItaL 


1.  Lit.  :  To  pour  in  or  infuse  by  drops. 

"The  Juice  of  It  Mns  boiled  with  oile.  and  BO 
dropped  or  itittUleJ  into  the  lj«nd,  is  good  fur  tlie 
paioes  thereof."—  A  Holland  :  Pliole,  bk  xx.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  f  lg,  .*   To  Infuse  slowly  ami    gradually 
Into  the  mind  or  feelings  ;  to  insinuate  or  im- 
plant gradually  ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

"Tlie  Earl  of  Nottlncrmin  was,  at  the  stand  time, 
inxtilliity  into  the  kin'.;  jealuunlea  of  i\iem."—Burnet  : 
Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  !•.*•). 

in-Stll-la'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instiflatin. 
troiii  instittattts,  pa.  par.  of  insWfa  —  to  instil 
(q.v.);  Sp.  i»s£iJ"ci<m  ;  Ttal.  insfiffruioue.] 

I.  Lit  :  The  art  of  pouring  in  or  infusing 
by  drops  or  small  quantities. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  into  or  Implanting  in 
the  mind  by  degrees. 

2.  That  which  is  Instilled  or  Infused  into 
the  mind. 

"  Hake  the  draught  of  1  If  e  sweet  or  bitter  by  Impel* 
ceptib'i  itutiUatiuru."—  A'amUer,  No.  72. 

•  In'-Stfl-la-tor,  *.    [Lat.  instWatus,  pa.  par. 
of  instilln  =  to  instil  (q.v.).J    One  who  instils 
cr  infuses  ;  an  instiller. 

•  in  stir  la-tor-y,  a.    [Ut,  instiUat(us),  pa. 
par.  of  in&i  illo  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  •ory.]    Relating 
or  pertaining  to  instillation. 

In-stiET-ler,  ».    [Eng.  instil  ;  -er.J     One  who 

instils  or  infuses. 

"  Never  was  there  ...  00  artful  an  trutiller  of  loose 
principle*  »•  my  tutor.  —  Skelton  :  fieitm  Revealed, 

•  In-stil'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  instil  ;  -went] 

1.  The  act  of  instilling. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled. 


n-stim-u-la'-tion,  *.    riNsrmuLATE.]   The 

act  of  stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  instigation. 

jo'-stihct,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fr.  instinct  or  Lat. 
instinctus  =  instigation,  impulse  ;  instinguo=z 
to  instigate,  incite,  or  impel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  in* 
ttinto;  Ital.  insteiito,  istinto.} 

A.  At  adj.  :  Animated,  excited,  moved,  im- 
pelled,   nrged,    or  stimulated    from  within, 
(Generally  followed  by  with.) 

B.  As  subst.:    A  natural  Impulse  leading 
animals  even  prior  to  all  experience  to  perform 
certain  actions  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  species, 
apparently  without  understanding  the  object 
at  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  aim,  or 
deliberating  as  to  the  best  methods  to  em- 
ploy.   In  many  cases,  as  in  the  construction 
of  the  cells  of  the  bee,  there  is  a  perfection 
about  the  result  which  reasoning  man  could 
not  have  equalled,  except  by  the  application 
of  the  higher  mathematics  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions carried  out.     Mr.  Darwin  considers  that 
animals,  in  time  past  as  now,  have  varied  in 
their  mental  qualities,  and  that  those  varia- 
tions are  inherited.  Instincts  also  vary  slightly 
in  a  state  of  nature.     This  being  so,  natural 
selection  can  ultimately  bring  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

•"That  there  Is  such  a  thing  therefore  as  {nttlnrt  lu 
brute  auimaU.  I  Umik  it  is  very  plain  ;  that  U  to  say, 
there  is  an  lustlgattoti  or  impetus  ID  them  to  do  such 
things  without  counsel,  deliberation,  or  acquired 
knowledge,  a*  according  to  our  reason  aud  best  consul- 
tation, we  cniiiiut  but  approve  to  be  fittest  to  be  done. 
Which  principle  In  general  scaliger  seems  to  parallel 
to  divine  inspiration.  In*tinctu»  dicitur  a  naturu, 
lAcut  a  /Hit  gmattH,"—Mor«;  Immortality  tfttutioul, 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xlfl. 

'Instinct',  tJ.f.  [INSTTNCT,  «.]  To  impress  as 
by  an  animating  power  or  Influence ;  to  im- 
press as  an  instinct. 

"  What  native  Inextinguishable  beauty  must  be  tin- 
pressed  and  mtttncted  through  the  whole."— BtntUy  : 
teuton.  (Pref.) 

'  tn-stinc'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  inatinctus,  pa.  par. 
of  instinguo  =  to  instigate.]  Instinct,  inspi- 
ration. 

"Tulll  ID  his  Tusciilane  questions  suppoeeth,  that  a 
poete  can  not  abundantly  expresse  verses  sufficient* 
and  complete  .  .  .  without  celestial  intt irtetton."  — 
Sir  T.  Etyot.  Oovernour.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In  stlnc'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  instinct;  -Ive;  Fr. 
iiiasc,  iwfinctir,  fein.  Distinctive.]  Prompted  by 


instinct  (q.v.);  produced  without  deliber  iti  •>•! 
or  instruction  or  experience ;  spontausous ; 
impulsive. 

"  She  ha*  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 
Not  needful  here."  Cotcper :  Ttuft,  Hi.  S40. 

in-sttnc'-tlve-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  instini-tive  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  instinctive  manner;  by  instinct ; 
by  natural  impulse. 

"  From  that  low  bench,  rising  ituHncttvtry, 

I  turned  aside."     Worttoworth  .    Excursion,  bk.  L 

* In-Stlric -tiV-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  instinctive); 
•ity,}  'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  instiiuaive 
or  prompted  by  instnirt. 

"There  la  irritability,  or,  a  letter  word,  inittnctMty 
to  animals. "—Coleridje:  Table  Talk,  May  2,  18:W. 

*  JEn'-8tinct-iy,  culv.  [Eng.  instinct ;  -ly.}  In- 
stinctively ;  by  instinct. 

in  stip'  u-late,  a.     [Fref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 
stipulate' &.  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Destitute  of  stipules. 

in  sti  tor'  i  al,a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ins(itor(genit. 
instltori(s)  =  a" consignee  or  factor;  Eng.  suif. 
•al.}  (See  the  compound.) 

institorlal  power,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  charge  given  to  a  clerk  to 
manage  a  shop  or  store. 

In'-stl  tute,  v.t.    [Lat.  institutes,  pa.  par.  of 
instituo :  in-  —  in,  and  statuo  —  to  place  ;  status 
=  a  position;   Fi1.  instituer;  Sp.   instltutir ; 
Ital.  instituire.] 
L  Ordinary    Language: 

1.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  ordain,  to 
enact,  to  put  in  force. 

"To  intdtnte  and  defende  a  false  worship  without 
God's  worde. "— Joy 6 :  Expatidon  qf  Daniel,  lit. 

2.  To  originate,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"The  end  for  which  all  gorerninenta  had  been  in- 
ttitutedS—Mncuulag:  Hi*t.En>j.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  comuienee,  to 
start,  to  begin  :  as,  To  institute  an  inquiry. 

*  4.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles ; 
to  teach,  to  instruct. 

*'  A  painful  school  in  aster  that  hath  In  hand 
To  institute  the  fiower  of  all  the  land." 

Sylvester :  Dtt  Bart<u.  week  1.,  day  7. 

*  5.  To  nominate,  to  appoint ;  as  to  an  office. 

"  We  iiwtitutv  your  grace  to  be  our  regent" 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  t. 

IL  Eccles. :  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  benefice  or  cure  of  souls. 

"If  the  bishop  hath  no  objections,  but  admits  the 

G trim's  presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to 
inititu'e-l  by  him  ;  which  h  a  kind  of  investiture 
of  the  spiritual  oart  of  the  benefice;  for  by  institu- 
tion the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  i>arish  is  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  clerk." — Blackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  L,  oh.  S. 

Tf  To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a 
certain  plan  ;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain 
position  what  has  been  formed  ;  tv  found  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  ;  to  erect  is  to  make  erect. 
Laws,  communities,  and  particular  orders, 
are  instituted ;  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established;  a  college  is  founded 
and  consequently  erected :  but  a  tribunal  is 
erected,  but  not  founded.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in'-Stt-tute,  *.     [Lat.  instittitnm  =  that  which 
is  instituted  or  established  ;  neut.   sing,  of 
iiutitutus,  i>a.  par.   of  instituo  =  to  institute 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  institut ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  institute.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  is  established,  ordained,  or 
settled  ;  an  established  law  or  order. 

"Greek  institu to*  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  funeral  stage 
The  dead  to  lay."  Glover:  Athmaid,  xxvt 

*  2.  A  precept,  a  maxim,  a  principle. 
"Thou  art  pale  in  nightly  studies  grown, 

To  make  th'  Stoick  intCitutes  thy  own." 

Drj/den  ;  I'ertitu,  T. 

*3.  The  act  of  instituting,  ordaining,  or 
establishing ;  institution. 

"Water,  sanotify'd  by  Christ's  in»titut«t  thought 
little  enough  to  wash  oft  the  original  spot."— Milton  : 
Oftht  tteform,  in  Knffland,  bk.  U 

4.  A  scientific  body ;  a  society  or  body  esta- 
blished under  certain  rules  or  regulations  for 
the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  some  par- 
ticular object;   a  literary    or   philosophical 
society  or  association ;  specif,  in  France  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  society  of  this  kind, 
formed  in  A.D.  179}  by  the  union  of  the  four 
existing  royal  academies. 

5.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society 
meets. 

6.  (PI.)  A  book  of  elements  or  priin-ipl-s  ; 
specif.,  a  book   containing  the  elum«:Mt.s  or 
principles  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence :  as, 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian. 


II.  Scotj  IMW  :  The  person  to  whom  the 
estate  is  first  given  by  dispensation  or  limita- 
tion. 

U  Institutes  of  Medicine:  That  department  of 
the  science  of  medicine  which  attempts  to 
account  philosophically  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena that  present  themselves  during  health 
as  well  as  in  disease  ;  the  theory  of  medicine 
or  theoretical  medicine. 

in'-stf-tut-er,  s.    [E»K.  institute);  -«r.] 

I.  One  who  institutes,   establishes,  or  or- 
dains. 
*"  2.  An  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"  Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  better  Instruction!, 
having  had  the  leamedeat  and  wiaect  man  reputed  of 
all  Britain  the  inttltuter  of  his  youth."—  MUlutt  : 
Sittory  of  England,  bk.  lii. 

in-8tl-tu'-tion,  *.     IFr.,  from  Lat.  iiustitutio, 
from  inatitittus,  pa.  var.  of  instit  no  ;  Sp.  ijutti- 
tucion  ;  Ital.  instituzione.} 
L  Ordinary  language  ; 

1.  The  act  of  instituting,  establishing,  or- 
daiuing,  or  enacting. 

"  There  is  110  right  in  this  partition, 
Ne  was  it  so  by  intficutiou 
Ordained  first" 

Spenser:  Mother  Rubbtrdt  Tat«,  144 

2.  The  act  of  originating,  establishing,  or 
founding;  establishment,  foundation. 

3.  The  act  of  commencing,   or  setting  in 
operation  :  as,  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

*  4.  Instruction,  teaching,  education. 

"A  short  catechiam  for  the  inttttutian  of  young 
perions  in  the  Christian  religion."—  Jerenifi  Ttti/lor. 

5.  That  which  is  instituted,  established,  or 
settled;  an  established  order,  law,  regulation, 
or  custom;    that  which  is  enjoined   by  au- 
thority to  be  observed  ;  an  enactment. 

"The  bad  institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our 
country."  —  J/acauIay  :  Silt,  Eng..  ch.  L 

6.  A  society  or  association  established  for 
the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  some  parti- 
cular object,  public,  political,  social,  or  educa- 
tional ;  an  institute. 

"About  750  students,  mostly  elementary  teachers, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  this 
institution.  "—  Batty  fffwt,  Sept.  12,  1881. 

7.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society 
meets. 

*  8.  That  which  instructs  ;  a  system  of  the 
elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  science  ;  a 
textbook. 

9.  That  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
social  or  national  life. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  ;  The  act  or  ceremony  of  institut- 
ing or  investing  a  clerk  with  the  spiritual 
part  of  a  benefice,  as  the  cure  of  souls. 

"  The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the  place  both 
of  institution  and  of  induction.."—  Mucuulay  :  ffist. 
Xng..  ch.  ti. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  English,  dV.  (PI.)  :  Laws,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies enjoined  by  authority  as  permanent 
rules  of  conduct  or  of  government. 

(2)  Civil  Law:  The  appointment  of  a  debtor 
as  heir  of  a  testator. 

3.  Missions:  A  Christian  educational  estab- 
lishment, with  a  school  and  college  depart- 
ment, for  teaching  young  Hindoos  ami  Mnham- 
madans  the  religion  and  science  of  the  West, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
tongue.    (Chiefly  Anglo-Indian.) 

institution-system,  s.  pi. 

Missions  :  The  system  of  missionary  opera- 
tions which  directs  its  main  effort  to  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  ,an  institution, 
II.  3.,  in  place  of  to  street  preaching.  The  Kev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  Missionary  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Bengal,  originated  this  method 
of  missionary  operations  in  1830,  by  founding 
an  institution  at  Calcutta.  Othersuch  institu- 
tions followed  at  Bombay,  Madras,  Poouah, 
Nagpore,  &c.  [MISSIONS.] 


a.    [Eng.  institution;  -ai.} 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions  ; 
instituted  or  enjoined  by  authority. 

"Fictions,  of  which  we  meet  with  maay  examples 
In  the  aarly  Roman  history,  and  which  we  may  call 
institutional  legends."—  tmait  :  CVud  Early  Human 
Bitt.  (1855),  it.  46. 

2.  Pertaining    or    relating   to    elementary 
knowledge  ;  elementary. 


*fcl-«ti-tu'-tion-9Hr#,  a.    [Eng.  i 
•wry.] 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating  to  institutions; 
institutional. 


p6ut,  Jrffcrl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bcn<?h;  go,  fcem;  thin,  $hls;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -lag 
-•ten.  -tin*  =  shan.    -tion, -sion     shun;  -tion, -*ion  -  zhun.    -tious,   -clous,  -sloua  =  shus.    -tole,  -die,  &c.  =-  b$I,  d*L 
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1  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  elements  ;  elementary. 

"That  it  was  not  oat  of  fashion  Aristotle  declareth 
in  his  Politicks,  among  the  institutional^  rule*  of 
yonth."— ArowiM. 

3.  Pertaining  to  institution  to  a  preferment. 
(MiK  Austen :  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xlvii.) 

*  In'-VtI-tat-XJrtt  *•    [Eng.  institute),  s.  ;  -itt.] 
A  writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and 
instruction. 

"  Green  (mil  the  instituttsti  would  persuade  ui  to  be 
Ml  effect  of  an  over-hot  stomach."— Harvey  On  Con- 
sumption. 

*In'-*ti-tUt-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  institute/;  from  Lat. 
institutes,  pa.  par.  of  instituo  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  in- 
stittttivo.] 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  esta- 
blish. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority,  established  ;  de- 
pending on  institution. 

"[H|  prefers  a  special  reason  of  charity  before  AH 
itutUunvc  decency.!  —  J/UUm  :  Doct.  t  Du.  of  Divorce. 
bk.  11..  cb.  v. 

*  In'  sti  tut  ive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  instttutive; 
-ly.}    In  accordance  with  au  institution. 

In'-Btl-tU-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  institutus,  pa. 
par.  of  instituo=to  institute  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  in- 
itituttur;  Ital.  institutore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage : 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  enacts. 
"Tbe  contriver  and  instUutorot  that  law  La  things 

•MM.*-3U»f  Orig.  O/  Mankind,  p.  348. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  found*,  as  an 
order,  a  society,  &c. 

"  The  wise  instUutors  of  government  .  .  .  thought 
religion  necessary  tn  civil  obedience," — Btntlry  ser- 
mons. >0r.  l. 

*3.  One  who  instructs  or  educates ;  an  in- 
structor. 

"  The  two  great  alms  which  every  institutor  of 
youth  should  mainly  and  intentionally  drive  at"— 
Walker.  (Todd.) 

IL  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  institute  a  clerk  Into 

a  benetice  and  cure  of  souls. 

•*  in  stitu  tress,  *.  [Eng.  institutor;  -ess.] 
A  foundress.  (Archival.,  xxL  549.) 

*  in-stop',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  stop 
(q.v.).]    To  stop,  to  close  up. 

"  With  I -oiling  pitch,  another  near  at  han>l, 
From  friendly  Sweden  bruu#iit,  the  seams  insteps." 
Dryden:  Annus  .virtibilis,  cxlvii. 

*  in  store ,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng.  store 
(q.v.).J    To  store  up,  to  comprehend,  to  com- 
prise, to  contain. 

"And  if  ther  be  oiiy  otliir  maundement.  It  IB  in- 
ttortd  in  this  word,  thou  schalt  loue  thi  neighbore  a* 
tbl  ult."—H'wliffc;  Rontant  xii. 

f  in  strat  i  f ied,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 

stratified,  pa.  pur.  of  stratify  (q.v.).J 

Geol. :  Stratified  within  something  else; 
interstratified ;  not  the  suine  as  unstratiGed 
(q.v.). 

In  stream  ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1);  Eng. 
stream,  and  stiff,  -ing.]  An  access,  a  flowing 
in.  (G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xl.) 

In  struct,  v.t.  [Lat.  instructus,  pa.  par.  of 
imtruo  =  to  build  in,  to  put  in  order,  to  in- 
struct :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  strtto  =  to  build ; 
Pi1,  ft  Ital.  instruire;  Sp.  instruir.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  put  or  draw  up  in  order ;  to  prepare, 
to  arrange. 

"  If  any  did  oppose  instructed  swannes 
Of  men  immayl'd." 
Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastoral*,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

2.  To  teach ;  to  inform  the  mind  of ;  to 
educate;  to  indoctrinate. 

"  [She]  taking  by  the  hand  that  faeries  sonne, 
Can  him  instric-'  in  every  good  Wheat 
Of  love  anil  righteousness*.      Spenser  ;  f.  Q.,  I.  x.  33. 

3.  To  bid,  to  enjoin,  to  direct;  to  furnish 
with  orders  or  instructions. 

"She,  being  before  imtrttct>-tl  of  her  mother,  said, 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  bead  on  a  charger."— 
Matthew  xiv.  8. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law :  To  convey  information  as  a 
Client  to  an  attorney,  or  an  attorney  to  coun- 
sel ;  to  authorize  one  to  appear  as  advocate  for 
another. 

"  Mr.  8.  appeared  for  the  debtor,  and  stated  that  a 
balance  would  be  left  sufficient  to  pay  a  composition  of 
5*.  in  the  pound,  which  he  was  instructed  to  offer."— 
Jorfly  A'evx,  Sept.  12,  1884. 

2.  Scots  IMW  :  To  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of;  to  confirm,  to  vouch,  to  verify  :  as, 
To  instruct  a  claim  against  *.  bankrupt. 


*  in  struct',  a.    [INSTRUCT,  ».] 

1.  Furnished,  equipped. 

" Ships  instruct  with  oars."  Chapman. 

2.  Instructed,  taught. 

"  Where  the  Boules  might  be  kept  for  a  space  to  be 
taught  and  instruct."— Tyndatt  :  Workes.  p.  486. 

In-fltrao'-ter,  *.    [INSTRUCTOR.] 

1  in  struc  toss,  <.  {Eng.  instruct;  -ess.]  An 
instructress.  (Braithwaite  :  Eng.  Gentleman. 
1>.  4:1.) 

*  in  struc'-ti-ble,  a.     FEng.  instruct;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  instructed ;  teachable, 
docile  ;  capable  of  instruction. 

in  struc  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instructio 
—  a  I'lacing  in  order,  from  instructus,  pa.  par. 
otinstruo;  Sp.  instruccion ;  Ital.  instruzione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  equipping ; 
equipment 

2.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or  in- 
forming the  understanding ;  education,  infor- 
mation. 

"Induced  to  recyae  perfect  instruction  In  these 
sciences.'1— Mr  T.  Bigot :  Goeernour,  bk.  L.  ch.  vtti. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  instructing  or  teaching;  a  precept,  a 
lesson. 

"  In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows." 

Young :  Love  of  fame,  sat  li. 

4.  Direction,  order,  command,  injunction  ; 
information  or  directions  how  to  act  in  parti- 
cular cases. 

"U  Is  possible  that  Kldd  may  at  tint  have  meant  to 
act  in  accordance  with  In*  instructions"— Macaulay  : 
attt.  Eng..  cb.  xxv. 

IL  Eng.  Law  (PI.):  Information  conveyed 
by  a  client  to  a  solicitor,  or  by  a  solicitor  to 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  legal 
proceedings. 

"Counsel  had  been  engaged*  for  the  defendant,  but 

time  had  uot  allowed  of  proper  instructions  to    be 
given."— Daily  Ttt^graph,  Sept.  11.  1884. 

T  Instruction  is  a  piling  up  more  or  less  know- 
ledge viewed  as  if  it  were  brought  into  the 
mind  from  without ;  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  themselves,  or 
whatever  may  tend  thereto.  The  latter  is  in- 
calculably the  more  important  of  the  two. 

*  in  struc  tion-al,   a.     [Eng.  instruction ; 
•al.]    Pertaining  to  instruction  or  education  ; 

educational. 

Jn-strtic'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  instruct;  -ive ;  Fr. 
instruct^.]  Conveying  or  intended  to  convey 

instruction. 

"  Say,  Memoi?  •  thou.  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  aulnutted  song." 

Falconer :  Sltipwreck,  ill 

3tn-»truc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instructive; 
-ly.]  In  an  instructive  manner;  so  as  to  con- 
vey instruction. 

ln-struc -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instructive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
structive ;  power  of  conveying  instruction. 

in  struc  tor,  s.  [Lat,  from  instructs,  pa. 
par.  otinstruo;  Fr.  instructeur;  Ital.  instrwt- 
tore;  Sp.  instructor.]  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs  ;  a  teacher ;  one  who  imparts  know- 
ledge to  another. 

"She  hath  beene  the  instructor  of  his  wife,  and 
causer  of  a  great  parte  of  his  felicitie." — Vines:  In- 
struction of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  U.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  In-  struc  -tress,    *  in-strac'-tr£ce,   *. 

[Eng.   instructor;   -ess,   -ice.]    A  female  who 
instructs ;  a  preceptress,  a  tutoress. 

"  Knowledge   also,  as  a  perfeyte  fnstntctrtet   and 
"  — -:TheG  "    *"     ' 


maatresse."— Sir  T.  Slyot  : 


e  Governour,  bk.  iiL.ch.  iit 


in  stru  ment,   5.     [Fr.,  from   Lat   instru- 
mentnmt  from  instrtto  =  to  build  up,  to  pre- 
pare ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  instmmento.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  means  of  which  work  is  done  or 
anything  is  effected ;  a  tool,  a  utensil,  an  im- 
plement. 

2.  A  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus  or 
contrivance :   as,   optical  instruments,   astro- 
nomical instruments. 

3.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  constructed 
for  giving  out  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ,  a 
pianoforte,  &c,. 

"  By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument, 
His  harp."          Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

4.  An  agent,  an  author. 

'*  Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty— guilt's  worst  instrument," 
Byron :  Coriair,  i.  U. 


5.  One  who  is  subservient  or  helps  towarda 
the  execution  of  any  plan  or  purpose  ;  a  tooL 

"  Kftsooue*  supposed  him  a  person  meet 
Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrument." 

3p*nter:  F.  V-.  H-  ill.  U. 

6,  The  means  by  which  any  object  or  pur- 
pose is  effected. 

"  Improve*  the  art*  and  instrument*  of  rage." 
•       Waller :  Instructions  to  a  Painter.  3M. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  L<iw :  A  document  or  writing,  as  the 
means  of  giving  formal  expression  to  an  act ; 
a  writing  expressive  of  some  act,  contract, 
process,  or  proceeding,  as  a  deed,  a  contract, 
a  writ,  &c. 

"  Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  thta 
instrument,  been  consecrated."  —  Macaulatj  :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Music :  Any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  production  of  sound.  The  musical  instru- 
ment employed  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes — stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile.  The 
stringed  instruments  are  the  pianoforte  and 
older  instruments  of  its  kind  which  are  played 
by  means  of  a  clavier  or  key-board  ;  the  guitar 
and  others  whose  strings  are  struck  or  plucked 
by  the  fingers  ;  and  the  violin  class  flayed 
with  a  bow.  Wind  instruments  are  of  wood 
or  metal ;  those  that  art-  of  wood  in  ordinary 
use  are  the  flute,  piccolo,  hautboy,  cor  anglais, 
clarionet,  l>asset  horn,  and  liassoon  ;  those  that 
are  of  metal  are  the  horn,  trumpet,  cornet-a- 
piston,  trombone,  pphicleide,  saxhorn,  bom- 
bardon, &c.  The  pulsatile  or  percussion  instru- 
ments are  the  kettle-drums,  great  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  tambourine. 

^[  Instrument  and  tool  are  both  employed  tr> 
express  the  means  of  producing  an  end  ;  they 
differ  principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is 
used  mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in  high 
stations  are  often  the  instruments  in  bringing 
about  great  changes  in  nations  ;  spies  and  in- 
formers are  the  worthless  tools  of  government. 

in  stru  ment'-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instru- 
mentvm;  Sp.  &  "Port,  instrumental;  Ital.  in- 
strumental.] 

1.  Conducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to 
some  end  or  object ;  contributing  or  tending 
to  contribute  to  the  promotion  or  carrying  out 
of  an  object  ;  helpful,  serviceable,  aiding. 

"  From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde."    Cowper;  Task,  lit  238, 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  instru- 
ments, esi»ecially  musical  instruments:  as,  in- 
strumental music,  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
music,  which  is  produced  by  the  human  voice. 

"  With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds." 
Mitten:  P.  L.,  Iv.  686. 

*  In  stru  ment   al  ise,  v.t.     [Bag.  instru- 
mental; -ise.]    To  "make,  to  build  up,  to  con- 
struct. 

"Ood  first  instrumentalited*  perfect  body."— Adamt: 
Works,  Hi.  H7. 

in-stru-menf-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  instrument- 
al; -ist.]  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

"  How  seldom  1s  It  that  English  instrumentalists  *n 
permitted  tbe  opportunity  of  appearing  as  soloists." — 
Athenaum,  Nov.  1883.  p.  575. 

in  strumen-tal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  instntmei* 
tal ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
strumental; subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency 
towards  an  end  ;  means,  agency. 

"The  government  was  able,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate 
without  restraint.  -Xacaulay.  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  L 

*  in  stru  ment   al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  instru- 
mental; -ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  an  instrument  or  instruments. 

"I  took  the  height  of  It  instrumental^,  standing 
near  the  sea  side."— /ioyle :  Works,  v.  709. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  au  instrument ;  as  means 
to  an  end. 

"  As  often  as  it  Is  supposed  to  act  inttrumentatts/ 
for  our  Justification."— Jfetson  :  Life  of  B&.  Bull. 

3.  With  instruments  of  music. 

*  in  stru  ment  al  ness,  s.     [Eng.  instru- 
mental; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
instrumental ;  instrumentality  ;  usefulness  a* 
means  to  an  end. 

"  The  instrumentalnets  of  riches  to  works  of  charity." 
— Hammond.  (Richardson.) 

In-Stra-me'ntf-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  instrument; 
•ary.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conducive  towards  an  end 
or  object ;  instrumental. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  in- 
strument, as  instrumentary  witnesses. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p* 
*>r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qa  =  kw. 
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ItVStru-men-ta'-tlon,  «.    [Eng.  instrument; 
-at  ion.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument. 

2.  Instruments  collectively ;  a  combination 
or  set  of  instruments  used  as  a  means  to  an 
end  ;  agency,  instrumentality. 

H  Music: 

1.  The  art  of  using  several  musical  instru- 
ments in  combination ;  also,  the  style  or  treat- 
ment of  orchestral  instruments  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  special  effects.     [ORCHES- 
TRA, SCORING.] 

2.  The  art  or  manner  of  playing  on  an  in- 
strument. 

3.  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by 
•  number  of  instruments  in  combination. 

"For  the  careful  workmanship  shown  in  the  treat- 
inent  of  Scotch  melodies,  and  for  Its  effective  inttru- 
mentation."—  Atheiiatum,  April  28,  1883,  p.  M9. 

*  In'-stru-ment-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  instrument; 
-int.]  A  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
an  instrumentalist. 

*  in  style',  *  in-stile,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (i), 
and  Eng.  style  (q.v.).]    To  style,  to  call,  to 
name,  to  entitle. 

"  She  Frosh  well  after  bight,  then  Black  water  tntfyled." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion.  B.  19. 

* In-suaV-i-t^  (u  as  w)f  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  suavity  (q.v.).J  Want  of  suavity ; 
unpleasantness ;  disagreeableness. 

"All  fears,  griefs,  suspicion*,  Inibonitiea,  intua.fi- 
tiM."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p,  215. 

*  In  sub  J6c  tion.   s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subjection  (q.v.)/]     Want  of  subjection 
or  obedience ;  disobedience. 

*  in-siib-merg'-i'-ble.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 
submerge,  and  suff.  -able.]    Incapable  of  being 
submerged. 

11  in  sub  mi  ssion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  submission  (q.v.).]]  Want  of  submission 
or  subjection ;  disobedience. 

In  sub  ord  -f-nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subordinate  (q.v.).]  Not  subordinate ; 
not  submissive  to  authority ;  disobedient,  un- 
ruly, riotous. 

in  sub  ord  I-na  -tion,  s.      [Pref.    in-   (2), 

and  Eng.  subordination  (q.v.).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insubordinate ;  disobedience, , 
disorder,  unruliness. 

"Acts  of  astonishing  insubordination  marked  the 
whole  line  of  march."— Edin.  lire.,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  26. 

*  in  siib  stan  tial  (ti  as  an),  *  in  sub 
stan  tiall  (ti  as  sh),  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    substantial    (q.v.) ;     Fr.    insubstantial.] 
Not   substantial ;    not    real ;    unsubstantial ; 
having  no  substance  ;  unreal. 

"  Like  this  insubstantial!  pageant  faded." 

Shaketp,  :  Tempett,  iv.  1. 

•In-sub-stan-ti-al  -I-t^(tiasshJ), «. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  substantiality  (q.v.).] 
Unsubstantially. 


*  In-SUC-ca -tion,  s.     [Lat.   insuccatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insiicco=  to  dip  in,  to  moisten    in-  = 
in,  into,  and  succus  =  juice,  moisture.]    Tlie 
act  of  soaking  or  moistening  ;    maceration  ; 
solution  in  the  juice  of  herbs. 

*  In-SUC-oess'-ful,  a.     [UNSUCCESSFUL.] 

In  suck  en,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tucken  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  in  the  servitude 
of  thirlage  to  those  multures  exigible  from 
the  suckeners  or  parties  astricted  to  the  mill. 
These  multures,  having  been  originally  com- 
posed In  part  of  a  premium  to  the  proprietor 
Of  the  mill,  exceed  in  amount  what  may  be 
called  the  market  value  of  grinding. 

*  in  sue',  v.i.    [ENSUE.] 

in  sue-tude  (u  as  w\s.  [Lat.  insuetudo, 
from  insuttus  =  unaccustomed.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused  ; 
unusualness  ;  absence  of  use  or  custom. 

tn-suf'-fer  -  a-  ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sufferable  (q.v.);  Sp.  insufrible ;  Ital.  insoffri- 
Mk.] 

1.  Intolerable,  insupportable,  unendurable  ; 
not  to  be  borne  or  endured,  as  insufferable 
heat. 

"  Perccirimg  still  her  wrongs  insufferable  were.** 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbian,  s.  vL 

2.  Disgusting  beyond  endurance;  detestable. 


in  siif  '-fer-a-ba?,  adv.  [Eng.  insufferable)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  insufferable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
a  degree  beyond  endurance. 


. 

"For  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely  and  in- 
fferably  bad."—  Surd  :  Harac*  ;  Art  of  Paltry.  (Oom- 
eutj 


tuffe 


*  in  suf  f  Jc  -ien9e,   ln-siif-f  io-ien-c^ 

(o  as  sh),  *  in  suf  fis  aunce,  5.  [Lat.  in- 
fufficientia,  from  insufficient  =  insufficient  ;  in- 
=  not,  and  sufficiens  =  sufficient  (q.v.);  Sp. 
insuficiencia  ;  Fr.  insuffisance  ;  ItaL  insuffi- 
cienzia.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient, 
deficient,  or  inadequate  ;    deficiency,    inade- 
quateness,  shortcoming. 

"Owing,  not  to  any  absolute  insufficiency  of  the 
light  of  nature  itself."—  Clark  :  Evidence*,  prop.  7. 

2.  Want  of  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength, 
or  skill  ;  incapacity,  incompetence. 

"We  should  address  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer,  to 
acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency."—  GlanviU:  Ser- 
man*,  ser.  !. 

m  suf  fic   lent  (c   as   sh),  *  in  suf  fis 

aunce,  a.    jLat.  insufficient,  from  in-  =  not, 

and  sufficient  =  sufficient  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Port. 

insufficiente  ;  Sp.  insujiciente  ;  Fr.  insuffisant] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  sufficient  ;  deficient  ;  inadequate  to 
to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose. 

"  But  a  single  hand  Is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest" 
—  Dryden  :  Et«nnora.  (Dedfc.) 

2.  Wanting    in    capacity,    ability,    power, 
strength,  or  skill  ;  incapable,  incompetent. 

II.  Chancery  usage  (of  an  answer):  Not  reply- 
ing to  the  specific  charge. 

in-suf-flc'  ient-iy  (o  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
insufficient;  -ly.]  In  an  insufficient  manner  or 
degree  ;  not  sufficiently  ;  inadequately  ;  with- 
out proper  or  needful  ability,  capacity,  or 
power. 

"  As  insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth,  as  Imprudently 
did  they  provide  by  their  contrived  liturgies.  Fj—JrtttoH.- 
Animad,  on  the  Remonxt.  Defence. 

*  In  suf  flate  ,  v.i.    [Lat.  insuffiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  insuffio  =  to  breathe  upon.]     To  breathe  or 
blow  upon  anything. 

in  suf  fla  tion,  s.  [Lat.  insuffiatio,  from  in- 
suffiatus, pa.  par.  of  insuffio  :  in-  =•  in,  on,  and 
su$o  =  to  blow  or  breathe.] 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  The  act   of  blowing   or 
breathing  upon. 

"That  divine  insitflation,  which  Christ  has  used  to 
them  In  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost."—  Hammond  : 
Workt,  1.  *9«. 

2.  Rom.  Cath.  Church.  :  The  breathing,  by  the 
priest  administering  baptism,  into  the  face  of 
the  recipient  of  the  sacrament,  to  signify  the 
new  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  breathed  into 
his  soul. 

in'  suf  fla-tor,  s.  [INSUFFLATE.]  An  instru- 
ment for  blowing  burned  alum  or  other  powder 
into  the  laryux  or  other  deep-seated  part. 

*  ln-suit-a-bfl'-I-t&  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suitability  (q.v.).]    Want  or  absence  of 
suitability  ;  unsuitability. 

"  This  strange  countenance  and  gait  amazed  Don 
Ferdlnandii  ami  his  companions  very  much,  seeing  his 
ill-favoured  visage  so  withered  ami  yellow  the  ine- 
quality and  the  ixsuitabilify  of  hut  arms  aim  his  grave 
manner  of  proceeding."  —  Shclton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  x. 

*  in-suit  a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
suitable  (q.v,).]     Not  suitable. 

"  Circumcisiuii,  and  many  other  rites  of  the  Jewish 
worship,  seemed  to  him  intuitablc  to  the  divine  na- 
ture."— Burnat  ;  Life  of  Rocltetter. 

in   su-lar,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  insufaris,  from  in- 
sula'=  an  island  ;  Fr.  insulaire;  Sp.  &  Port. 
insular.  ] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  island  ;  surrounded  with  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island  ;   narrow  ;    contracted  ;    not  broad  or 
liberal. 

"  The  relief  given  to  the  mind  In  the  penury  of  in- 
tutor  conversation  to  a  new  toplck."—  Jonnton  :  Jour- 
ney to  the  Wettern  Islands. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  lives  in  an  island  ; 
an  islander. 

"  Our  insulan,  who  act  and  think  to  much  (or  them- 
selves."— Berkeley:  Slrit,  S  1<W. 


Meteorol.  :  Such  a  climate  as  exists  in  an 
island.  The  sea  tempers  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter.  Opposed  to  a  conti- 
nental or  excessive  climate. 


in-su-lar  -I-tjr,  «•     [Fr.  inndariU,  from  in- 

sulaire  =  insular  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  consist- 
ing of  an  island  or  islands. 

"  He  discovered  the  Society  Islands  ;  determined  th* 
insularity  ol  New  Zealand."— Coot:  Third  Vayaye.  bk. 

T..  ch.  ui 

2.  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  viewi 
or  opinions  natural  to  those  who  live  in  an 
island. 

*  an'-sn-lar-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  insular ;  -ly.]   In 
an  insular  manner. 

*  in'-su-lar-jf,  a.    [Fr.  insulaire.]    The  same 
as  INS'ULA'R  (q.v.). 

"  But  these  nre  the  natural  effect*  of  parity,  popular 
libertinism,  and  intulary  manners. "—Kvdyn:  A  Char- 
acter qf  England. 

in  su  late,  v.t.     [Lut.  insulatus  —  made  into 
an  island,  and  insult  =  an  island.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  into  an  island  ;  to  make  an  is- 
land of. 

"There  may  perhai'ti  be  reason  to  suspect  nre  tu  have 
been  a  principal  agent  In  the  formation  of  this  in»u- 
latfd mountain. "—Swinburne:  Sptiin,  let  8. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  or  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  have  no  communication  with 
surrounding  objects  or  other  bodies. 

3.  To  detach  from  others  ;  to  isolate. 

"The regicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated 
and  unprotected,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to 
them  all." — Burke  :  Regfaule  Peace,  let.  L 

II.  Elect.  £  Thermotics :  To  interpose  non- 
conductors so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  ol 
electricity  or  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

in  -su  lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INSULATE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Formed  into  an  island. 

2.  Detached  from  others ;   standing  by  it- 
self ;  not  contiguous  to  other  bodies  ;  isolated, 

"  Spirit  that  knows  no  imitated  spot. 
No  chasm."     Wordtvxtrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Situated  so  far  apart  from  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  the  mutual  attraction 
between  it  and  them  is  imperceptible.  (Young.) 

2.  Elect.  &  Thermotics :  Separated  from  other 
bodies  by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. 

insulated  column,  s. 
Arch. :    A  column  unconnected  with  any 
wall  or  building. 

Insulated- wire,  s. 

1.  A  wire  suspended  by  insulators  (q.v.)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  electric  current  from  going 
to  earth. 

2.  A  wire  wrapped  with  silk  or  clothed  with 
gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  electric  current.    Among  the  best 
insulators  are  dry  air,  shellac,  sulphur,  resins, 
gutta-percha,  caoutchouc,  silk,  dry  fur,  glass. 
[INSULATOR.] 

in  su  lat  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSULATE.! 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  INSULATION  (q.v.). 

Insulating-- Stool,  s.  A  stool  with  glass 
legs  to  insulate  a  person  or  an  object  placed 
thereon. 

In-su-la'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  insul(ate);  -ation.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  insulating  or  de- 
taching from  other  bodies  ;  the  state  of  being 
insulated ;  isolation. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  The  act  of  setting  free  from  com- 
bination with  other  substances ;  the  state  of 
being  so  set  free. 

2.  Elect. :  The  act  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  electricity  to  or  from  a  body  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  son-conductor. 

3.  Thermotics :  The  interposition  of  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  to  prevent  its  passage  to  or 
from  a  body. 

In'-SU-la-tor,  s.     [Eng.  inaulatfa);  -«r.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  in»» 
lates. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  so 
placed  as  to  insulate  a  body. 

2.  Thermotics:    A   non-conductor   of  heat 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to 
or  from  a  body. 


boil, 


pout,  jortrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C>' 
-tlon,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -(ion,  -$ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del 


fnstilous — insurrection 


*  in'-SU-lous,  a.     [Lat.  insulosus,  from  inwla 
=  an  island.]    Abounding  in  islands. 

*  In  sul   phurcd,   a.      [Pref.   in-  (1),   Eng. 
•uhj/iur,  and  surf.  ~ed.\    Charged  with  sulphur  ; 
Milphurous. 

"Metre  heat* 
Of  aire  tauulptuured"        Handy* :  Travel*,  p.  366, 

*m  SUlso.  a,  [Lat.  insulsus,  from  in-  ~  nnt, 
ami  salsus  =  salty  ;  sal  =  salt ;  Ital.  A  8p.  in- 
wlso.}  Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

"The  Hasoreth*  aud  Rabbinical  Scholiast*  .  .  . 
gave  u*  this  intuit'-  rule  oat  of  their  Taltn ad. "— JNttcm.* 
Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

*Ih-BUls'-i-ty,  s.  [I  At.  insulsitas,  from  fo- 
Mt/«ud  —  tantelesst  insipid.]  Dulueas,  insi- 
pidity, stupidity. 

"To  Justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the 
intuit  it y  of  inurtal  touguea,"—  Milton  :  Doctrine  4 
DUcip.  of  Divorce,  bk,  if.  ch,  lit 

lA'-sult,  *  In  suit ,  *.  [O.  Fr.  intuit  (Fr.  in- 
tulle),  from  Lat.  insultits,  pa.  par.  of  insilio  = 
to  leap  upon  ;  Ital.  i.  Sp.  insulto.] 

*  L  The  act  of  leaping  upon. 

"  The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  might  sustain ; 
But  after  ten.  from  miptinl  riles  refrain." 

In-Hdtn;   Virgil-,  Oeorftc  lit  M. 

*2.  An  attack. 

"Many  a  m<le  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  intuit  of  tlie  nir." 

Scott:  Marmton,  vi  2. 

8.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by 
word  c»r  deed  ;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence 
or  impudence ;  an  affront,  an  indignity. 

if  tliem  offered  hit 
:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  i 

in  suit,  v.t.  A  i,  [Fr.  intulter,  from  Lat.  in- 
fuito  =  to  leap  upon :  in--  =  In,  on,  and  salio 
=5  to  spring,  to  leap;  Bp,  inniUar;  IU1.  in* 

A.  Transitive: 

X.  Ordinary  Language .' 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  ;  to  trample  on  or  down. 

"The  sacred  pomp  trodden  under  foot,  intuited." — 
gka.fr  ftkury  :  .Vitcrtl.  Kejtettiont,  ch.  i..  mil.  2. 

2.  To  treat  with  gross  indignity,  insolence, 
or  contempt ;  to  abuse,  to  affront. 

"  But  why  intuit  the  poor,  affront  the  f?reat  f  * 

Pope :  1'rol.  to  .sot.  MO. 

*  II.  Mil. :   To  make  a  sudden,  open,  and 
told  attack  upon. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  or  about. 

**  Far  from  the  cows  and  goaU'  tnmtitintj  crew. 
That  trample  down  tin-  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew." 
Dryden:    Virgil;  (ieorgic  \v.  14. 

1        2.  To  behave  with  insolence  ;  to  make  use 
'     of  abuse  or  insults. 

1         If  To  insult  over :  To  triumph  with  Inso- 
lence ;  to  exult  insultingly  over. 

•in  sulf-ance,  s.  [Lat.  insultant,  pr.  par. 
Of  insulto.]  Insult,  insolence. 

"  Jiuultance  vs«de ; 

Cyclop  t  thou  shonldat  not  haue  so  much  abusda 
Thy  iiiuustrous  forces." 

Chapman  :  Banter;  Odyuey  Ix. 

*  Xn-SUl-ta'-tion,  ».      [Lat.   insultatio,   from 
insalto  =  to  leap  upon.]    The  act  of  instilling, 
abusing,  or  treating  with  violence  and  insult ; 
i«eult. 

"  Wee  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  nor  our  adversaries  of  triumph  and  intuittt- 
a»M."—Bp.  HaU:  Phttritaimne  A  Ckritlianirte. 

Innsult  er,  a.  [Eng.  insult;  -er.J  One  who 
insults  another ;  an  insolent  or  abusive  person. 

"  The  defender  of  religion  should  not  Imitate  the  tn- 
mlterot  It  in  Ma  modes  of  disputation."—  Warburton: 
Doctrine  of  (trace.  (Pref) 

In  suit  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSULT,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing,  using,  or  convey- 
ing abuse  or  insult. 

"  Bout  not  my  fall  (he  cried)  intuiting  foe.' 

Pvpe  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  97. 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  in- 
sult or  violence ;  an  insult,  insolence. 

"(.'ranmer's  recantation  was  presently  printed,  and 
occasioned  almost  initially  great  intuiting*  on  the  one 
hand.  Hud  detection  on  the  other." — Ournet:  Silt. 
Reform,  (an.  15W). 

ta-BUlt'-ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insulting;  -1y.] 
In  nn  insulting  manner  ;  with  insults,  abuse, 
or  insolence  ;  insolently. 

"Here,  said  they  insultingly,  is  a  specimen  of  that 
truly  liberal  spirit."  —  Ilurd :  On  (he  Delioacy  of 


*  in-sult'-ment,  s.   [Eng.  insult;  -ntent.}  The 

act  of  iiiuulting ;  insult. 

"  lie  ou  the  ground,  my  speech  of  tntnltntent  «nded 
m  hl«  dend  body."-Sfca*<wp-  •'  Cymbflint,  III.  - 


*  In  sumo',  v.t.  [I^at.  insumo  ;  in-  =  in,  into. 
and  sumo  =  to  take.]  To  take  or  receive  In. 

"  The  etnulgent  relna.  which  intttmc  atid  convey  the 
~   •oartohni«nt  to  Uw  whole  tree.'—  £9*9*  ;  Bglva. 

*Jn-»u-per-a-bn'-I-t^,  «.     [Eng.  insuper 

able;  -i/?/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiitg  in 
superable. 

In-su'-per-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lftt  intu. 

p«rat>ilist  from  in-  =.  not,  and  supero  =  to  <n-er- 
come  ;  super  =  abcve  ;  Sp.  insvperablf  ;  Ital. 
intuperahile.]  Impossible  to  be  surmounted, 
got  over,  or  overcome  ;  insurmountable,  in- 
vincible, 

"  She  meets  the  irwM/wa&fo  bar." 

Wordtwortk;   White  Doe,  \^. 

Xn-sn'~per-a-l>le-n€sa,  s.  [Eng.  inmper- 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
aujieralile;  insuperability;  insurmountability; 
invincibility. 

In-SU'-p€ir-g,-bl$ft  adv.  [Eng.  inavptrabtfe)  ; 
-/;/.)  In  an  msuperable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  insuperable;  insurmountably;  In- 
vindbly. 

"Many  who  toll  through  the  Intricacy  of  coropll* 
oat«d  sy«t«mn  are  intvpcrubfit  embttrramed  with  the 
least  perplexity  in  common  affair*."  —  Aamiftr,  No  160. 

in  sup  port-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ln-  = 
not,  and  supportable  =  supportable  (q.v.)  ;  8p. 
importable  ;  Ital.  iiwopjwrtaiite.J  Not  sup- 
portable ;  Incapable  of  being  borne  or  en- 
dured ;  unendurable,  insufferable,  intolerable. 
"  In  winter  the  cold  was  often 
u/of  ;  UUt.  Sag.,  cb.  ill. 


In  sup  port  a  ble  ness,  0.    fEng. 

portaJile  ;  -n**s.}    The  equality  or  state  of  being 

Insupportable  ;  iutolerablenexs. 

Then  fell  she  to  so  pitiful  a  declaration  of  the  in- 
portabieitfm   of    her   dealrea,*~5uJn<>y  :   Arcadia, 


In  sup-pbrt'-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  insvpport- 
db(le);  -ly.]  In  an  insupportable  manner  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insupportable  ;  intolerably, 
beyond  endurance. 

"The  Journey  would  be  tnttipportably  tediona,"  — 
Maeauttty:  ffttt.  Knj..  ch.  lit. 

*  In  sup-pos'-a  We,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  avpposable  (q.v.).  J    Not  «ipposable  ;  in- 
capable  of  being  supposed. 

in-»up-pres  »i  ble,  a.  rpref.  in-  <2),  and 
Eng.  svppressible  (q.v.).J  Not  suppressible  ; 
that  cannot  be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept 
oat  of  sight 

"  Which,  when  once  known,  U  tntuj/pr'-uibie.'  — 
Tom*  '  On  Original  Compotitten. 

in  -sap-  pre»'-  sJ-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insup- 
pressuj(U);  ~ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
cannot  be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out 
of  sight 

*  in  sup  pres  -slve,  a.    [Fret  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  suppresslve  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  suppressive  ;   not  tending  to  sup- 
press. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  suppressed  ;  insup- 

pressible. 

"  The  iiuuppreuirc  mettle  of  our  spirit*." 

ulitu  Cettar,  it,  L. 


In  siir'-a  We  (8  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  insure); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  insured  against  loss, 
damage,  death,  <tc.  ;  proper  to  be  insured. 

In  siir  an96  (8  as  sh\  s.  [Eng.  intwrie); 
-anee,] 

1.  The  act  of  Insuring  or  assuring  against 
damage  or  loss  ;  a  contract  by  which  a  com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid, 
technically  called  a  premium,  becomes  bound 
to  indemnify  the  insured  or  bis  representa- 
tives against  loss  by  certain  risks,  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  &c.  Insurance  is  with  respect  to 
goods  or  property,  the  correlative  of  (tssurance, 
with  respect  to  life,  but  the  distinction  Is  not 
always  observed.  [ASSURANCE.] 

*  2.  The  act  of  insuring  or  making  certain  ; 
assurance  ;  that  which  assures  or  insures. 

"Toe  most  acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  pro- 
tectloii."—  Jficfct*  :  Bramin  Philosophy. 

3.  The  premium  or  consideration  paid  for 

insuring  life  or  property. 

*  4.  Engagement,  betrothal. 

"  Do  I  not  knowe  afore  of  the  tnturanrn 
Betweene  Oawyn  Ooodlucke  aud  Chri-tlau  Cu»- 
tance?"  Uttal  :  Hoitter  Itottter,  \v.  «. 

Insnr  an  co-broker,  ».  One  whose  busi- 
ness or  profession  it  Is  to  insure  or  procure 
insurances  for  vessels  at  sea  or  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  ;  an  underwriter. 


ne  oil  tfii-  Krritinu,  my  spepcn  01  mimrmmi  auaeu  —  :  ,  ., 

on  M*  dend  body."-Sfca*<wp  .-  Cymbtline.  III.  8.  Ceed  OH  a  Voyage  ;  an  Underwnter.  general  iruurrec 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,   there ;  pine,  pit,  s'i 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce 


insurance -company,    «.     A  company 

or  corporation  associated  lor  the  j-uqmsc  r»f 
insuring  against  loss  or  damage. 

insurance  -  policy,  s.  The  contract 
under  which  a  person  or  company  become* 
bound  to  indemnify  the  insurer  against  loss 
or  damage  by  certain  risks. 

*  in  -  sur  -  an  -  9er  (s  as  sh),  «.    (Eng.  in- 
turunc(e);  -tr.]    One  who  insures,  an  insurer  " 
spec-ill  tally,  an  underwriter. 

**  The  far-fiim«d  aculptor,  and  the  laurelled  bud. 
Those  bold  hitu  raiirvrt  of  df nthleas  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  In  vi:ii /' 

tttair;   Thr  Grave. 

in-sure',  '  en  siir  e  (s  as  sh),  *en-»mr- 
en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  en^tii.  and  aeur  =  sme 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure ;  to  In- 
sure, to  assure. 

**No  present  health  can  health  frtrurv." 

Cowper  :  Bill  of  Mortality.  1717. 

*  2.  To  assure ;  to  inform  positively, 

"  I  insure  you  I  neither  will  oor  can  cease  to  •umk*." 
—Fr^th  :  Worke*,  p.  115. 

3.  To  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss 
or  damage  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipulated  stun  or  premiums  to  as- 
sure ;  to  make  a  snbject  of  insurance  :  as,  To 
insure  life,  to  insure  a  house. 

"They  gare  orders  to  their  factor  to  take  up  at  Am- 
•fc-r.hm  is. 4oo  Dutch  pounds  t»  inmre  the  siild  ship." 
—Milton:  To  Ote  Lordt  of  the  United  Proviticet. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   nndertakp  to  assure   or 
secure  a  person  or  persons  agaiust  loea  or 
damage  ;  to  make  insurances. 

Jn-siir'-er  (s  as  sh),  *.  [Eng.  insur(e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  insures  ;  »{>ecif.,  one 
who  in  cunsLidration  of  ft  certain  premium  in* 
sures  another  against  loss  or  damage  ;  an  in- 
surance-broker ;  an  underwriter. 

"The  very  moderate  profit  of 
»'«o#A  of  JtationM.  bk.  I.,  ch.  x. 

*  in  surge',  '  In  so  urge,  v.i.  , 

=  to  rise  up.]    To  rise  up,  to  rise. 

"What  mischief  hath  im<trged  In  realmea 
tine devUiou.1  —  Sail:  Benrylt'.    (lutrod.) 

*  in  sur'-gen^e,  in-sur'-gen-cy\  s.    [Eng 

insurgent;  -cy.]    The  quality  t>r  state  of  beiag 
insurgent ;  a  state  of  insurrection, 

"  The  paJe  narrow-chested  opentlve  of  the  city  who 
at  once  resounds  to  the  faintest  cry  of  inturgenee . "— 
Mojloclt  •  Jietr  Republic,  bk.  L.  ch-  lit 

in  sur'-gent,  a.  &  $.  (Lat.  inswrgtns,  pr.  par. 
of  iiisiirgo  —  to  rise  up :  in-  =•  iu,  upyn,  aad 
turgo  =  to  rise.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Rising  up  against  or  in  op- 
position to  th-  established  or  lawful  civil  or 
political  authority,  or  against  any  constituted 
government ;  rebellious,  rebel,  insubordinate, 

B.  As  sttbst. :  One  who  rises  Dp  against  or 
In  opposition  to  any  established  authority  or 
government ;  a  rebel. 

"  Taken  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  intttrymtt.'' 
—Jfacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  cb.  vi, 

in  sur  mount  a  bi!  X  ty,  s.  [Eng.  tnrurv 
mountable ;  ~ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insuruioun  U  ible. 

in-sur  molint'-a-ble,  o.  fTr.  insurmont- 
able,  from  in-  =  not,  and  surmontaWt  &• 
surmountable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted, passed  over,  or  overcome ;  insupera- 
ble, unconquerable,  invincible. 

"Perhaps  those  prejudices  might  not  prove  intur- 
wtounlablv."—Macaulaji :  ffitt.  £nff.,  ch.  vt, 

in-sur-mount'-a  ble  n^ss,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
surmountable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insurmountable ;  insurmountability. 

ln-sur-md"unt'-ar-blyt  adv.  [Eng.  insur- 
mountab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  insurmountable  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insurmountable. 

in-siir-rec'-tion,  *•  (La*,  insttrrectto,  from 
insurrtctus,  pa.  i*r.  of  insurgo  =  to  rise  up ; 
Fr.  insurrection;  8p.  insurreccion ;  Ital.  in- 
eurrezione.} 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  rising  up ;  a  rising. 

"  Open  to  every  inturrection  of  111  bunonr."— Bla Ir : 
Sermons,  vol.  1L,  ser.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  up  against  or  In  oppost- 
tlon  to  civil  or  political  authority ;  open  and 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
persons  to  established  government  and  law ; 
rebellion,  sedition,  revolt. 

"  But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  one- 
general  imurrection."—i/acan.!aif  :  Hit'.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlL 


rv,  wet,   licie,  ui*uici,  11  ui.   LIIUJ. u  i   piuu,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  —  e ;  ey  —  a. 
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*  3.  A  rising  In  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy. 

<f  Insurrection  Is  general:  it  Is  used  In  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedition 
and  rcVWon  are  more  specific  ;  they  are  al- 
ways taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  unallowed 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

'  ln-siir  rec'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  insurrec- 
tion; -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  insurrection ; 
consisting  in  insurrection. 

*  in-aur-re'c'-tion-a-r&  o.     fJSng.  insur~ 
mction;   -ary.]     Pertaining  to  insurrection; 
writable  or  fit  for  insurrection. 

"  Their  murderous  (n*«rnft-rtonary  system."— flurt«: 
Rfjicide  reuce.  let.  4. 

*  In-sur-rec'-tion-er,    «.      [Eng.   insurrec- 
tion;  -cr.J    A  rebel,  an  insurgent.    (North: 
Examen,  p.  418.) 

t  In-sur-re"c'-tion-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  insurrec- 
tion; -ist.]  One  who  stirs  up  or  promotes  in- 
surrection ;  an  insurgent ;  a  rebel. 

*  fca-Sur-reV-tCT,  s.     [Eng.   insurrection)  ; 
-or.]     The  samo  as  Ixsrjj.^ECTiON'ER  (q.v.). 

"  They  not  onely  sided  with  his  Gherontan  inmrrec- 
to-n."~HotoeU  :  Parly  of  Seat!*,  p.  129. 

ta-sus-$ep-ti-btt'-*-ty\  .".  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  susceptibility  (q.v.).J  The  quality 
or  et;ite  of  being  insusceptible  ;  want  of  sus- 
ceptibility ;  incapacity  to  feel  or  perceive.  .-. 

in  aiis-cep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  susceptible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  susceptible ;  incapable  of  feeling,  or 
being  moved,  affected,  or  impressed  by  any 
feeling  or  impression. 

"  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  inntnxptible  vt  uriOe.* 

II  ordmoortn :  Excursion,  bk.  rl. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

•*  i»-sus-9ep'-tivet  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  susceptive  (q.v.).]  Not  susceptive ;  not 

.susceptible ;  insusceptible. 

"  All  this  had  no  effect ;  the  sailor  was  wholly  insut- 
cfj'tive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without  regard  to 
tears  or  anniDtenta,  persisted  In  hts  resolution  to  make 
me  a  man.  —  fiambier.  No.  lus. 

'  in-su-sur-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ineusiirratio, 
from" inmgwrro  =  to  whisper  in  :  in-  :=  in, 
into,  and  susvrro  =  to  whisper ;  susurrus  =  a 
whisper.]  The  act  of  whispering  into  any- 
thing. 

'•  in  swa'the,  v.t,  [Pref.  in-  (1)»  and  Eng. 
swathe  (q'.v.)/]  To  swathe  in,  to  enwrap,  to 

infoM. 

"  Intwathed  sometimes  In  wandering  mist" 

TVnnyftMi  :  St.  Simeon  StfHtn, 

In- tact',  a.  [Lat.  intactus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  ^  to  touch.]  Un- 
touched by  anything  likely  to  cause  Injury  or 
damage ;  uninjured,  unharmed. 

*  in-tact-a-ble,  » in  tict-i-ble,  a.  (Lat. 

in-  =  not,  and  tactus  =  touch,  from  tango  =to 
touch ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -able,  -ible.]  Not  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

*  Intaglia  (as  In-toT~ya),  «.    [INTAGLIO.] 

*  Intagliated  (as  in  tal'  yat  cd  >,  a.    [Is- 
TAOLIO.]    Engraved  or  carved  upon, 

•*  A  species  of  astrotte.  or  starry-stone  .  .  .  deeply 
{nffigfinted.  or  engraven  like  a  seal" — Warion:  Bitt, 
<tf  Kiddington,  p.  25. 

•Intaglio,  *  Intaglia  (as  in  tal'-yo,  iu- 
tal'-ya),  *.  &  a.  [Ital.,  from  intagliare  = 
"  to  engrave,  to  carve  :  in-  —  in,  into,  and  tag- 
liare  =  to  cut,  from  Low  Lat.  taleo  =  to  cut 
twigs  ;  Lat.  talea  =  a  twig.] 

A.  As  subst. ;  A  cutting,  an  engraving ;  a 
figure  cut  or  engraved  into  any  substance ;  a 
precious  stone  with  a  figure  cut  or  engraved 
into  it,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow.    It  is  the 
opposite  to  cameo  (q.v.). 

*'  In  vue-%  fl«wer-t»ota,  lain]*,  aud  sconces, 
Intafflioi.  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes." 

Cau-tharne :.Thr  Antiquarian!. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cut  in  ;  as  of  the  lines  in  an 
•engraved    plate,   the    sunken    letter   in    the 
matrix  of  a  type,  the  design  in  a  seal,  punch, 
or  die,  which  delivers  a  raised  or  cameo  im- 
pression. 

In-tail',  v.t  A  s.    [ENTAIL.) 

in  take,  s.  [Pref.  in-  0).  and  Eng.  take  (q.v.).] 
1.  That  which  Is  taken  in. 
"  I  would  forbid  the  water-companies  to  Increase 
their  intab-.-'—Tirt*,  July  21.  1884. 


^T  Davies  (Sitpp.  Gloss.)  has  an  example  from 
Defoe  (Tour  Through  i'-reat  Britain,  iii.  4),  in 
which  intake  =  an  enclosure  of  land  from  a 
common. 

2.  The  point  at  which  a  narrowing  or  con- 
traction begins  or  takes  place. 

3.  The  point  at  which  water  is  received 
Into  a  pipe  or  channel :  the  opposite  to  outlet 

(q.v.). 

*  In'-tak-er,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  taker 
(q.v.)J    A  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  a  fence. 

*  in -tam'-I-na-t&d,  «.      [Lat  intaminatus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  taminatut,   pa.   par.  of 
tamino  =  to  contaminate  (q.v.).]     Not  con- 
taminated, uncontaminated. 

"The  Inhabitants  use  the  antient  and  Intaminattd 
Frlsic  language."—  tt'uod;  Athena  Oxon.  (f.  Juniut.) 

*  In-tang-f  bfl  -i-t#,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  tangibility  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intangible. 

*  in-tang   I  ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fangible  (q.v.).]     Not  tangible ;  incapable  of 
being  touched  or  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch. 

'*  The  means  by  which  two  bodies  attract  each  other 
may  be  invisible  and  intitnyible." —  Clarke:  Leibnitz 
fapert ;  Fourth  K»p1y. 

*  In-tangT-I  ble-ngsa,  s.    [Eng.  intangible  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  intangi- 
ble ;  intangibility. 

41  In  tangT-i  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intangible) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  intangible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
tangible. 

In-tan'-gle,  v.t.    [ENTANGLE.] 

*  In-tast  -a  ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
testable  (q.v.).]     Incapable  of  being  tasted ; 
incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
taste ;  tasteless,  unsavoury. 

in'-te-ger,  5.  &  a.  [Lat  integer  =  untouched, 
whole,  entire :  in-  =  not,  and  tag  =  root  of 
tango  =  to  touch.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  whole  of  anything ;  an 
entire  entity :  specif,  in  arithmetic-,  a  whole 
number  as  distinguished  from  a  fraction  ;  that 
is,  a  number  which  contains  the  unit  1  an 
exact  number  of  times. 

*  B.  .-Is  adj. :  The  same  as  INTEGRAL  (q.v.). 

"  The  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express 
the  proportion  between  the  speoiflck  gravities,  of 
quicksilver  ami  water."— Boyle  :  Work*.  111.  202. 

in-teg-ra-bil'-X-t^,  s.  [Eng.  integrate;  -ity.] 
Possessing  the  capacity  of  being  iutegrable. 

"  The  equation  x  dx  +  y  d  x  =  y  dy,  which  does  not 
possess  the  criterion  of  intcffraMlity.  —  Thornton  :  Cal- 
culus (1931),  p.  148. 

in'-te-gra  ble,  a.      [Eng.  integrate) ;  -able  ; 
Fr.  integrable.] 
Math. :  Capable  of  being  Integrated. 

"  The  second  number  of  which  being  intcgrablt,  the 
first  U  also  integrable." — Thornton:  Calculus  (1831), 
pi  149. 

in'-te-graL  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  integer;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  *al;  Fr.  integral;  Ital.  integrate;  Sp.  A 
Port  integral.'] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Whole,  entire,  complete,  untouched  ; 
containing  or  comprising  all  the  parts. 

*'  A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and  their 
parts  together." — Bacon :  Natural  flittory. 

*  2.  Making  up  or  constituting  the  whole  ; 
completing. 

"Ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  rood,  are  the  two 
great  integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty."— Sawth  : 
Serjnom,  vol.  11..  ser.  8. 

II.  Mathfmatics : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  being  an  integer  or 
whole  number. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integra- 
tion (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  whole  ;  an  entire  entity  ; 
in  integer. 

"They  all  make  up  a  most  magnificent  and  stately 
temple,  aud  ever}'  integral  thereof  full  of  wonder."— 
Bale :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  872. 

U,  Mathematics : 

1.  An  integer,  a  whole  number. 

2.  In  calculus,  an  expression  which,  being 
differentiated,  will  produce  a  given  differen- 
tial.   [INTEGRAL-CALCULUS,  INTEGRATION.] 

Integral  calculus,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  mathematics,  the  con- 


verse of  the  differential  calculus.  Having  a 
given  or  known  differential ;  the  integral  cal- 
^nlus  has  for  its  object  to  find  a  function  sunh 
that,  being  differentiated,  it  will  produce  the 
given  differential.  Such  expression  is  called 
the  integral  of  the  differential.  The  operation 
of  finding  the  primitive  function  or  integral 
is  called  integration  (q.v.).  Besides  the  me- 
thod of  finding  the  integrals  of  given  differen- 
tials, the  integral  calculus  is  also  applied  t» 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  as  well  aa 
to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
and  engineering. 

'  !n-t*-grftr-X-t&  5.  [Eng.  integral;  -Uy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  integral  ,  entire- 
ness. 

*  In'-tS-gral-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  integral;  -iy.] 
In  an  integral  nianuer ;  wholly,  completely. 

"  We  should  choose  vertue  with  great  freedome  ol 
spirit,  and  pursue  It  earnestly,  integrally."—  Taylor: 
Great  fxmnplar,  pt.  ii.,  f  26. 

in'-tS-grant,  a.  [Lat.  integrans,  pr.  par.  of 
integro  ~  to  make  whole  ;  integer  =  whole  ; 
Fr.  integrant.]  Making  part  of  a  whole; 
necessary  to  constitute  a  whole  or  entire  entity. 

"  Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  be  more  or 
leu  finite  or  infill  it*  in  uumber."— floyrt:  Workt.  \.  147. 

integrant  -  molecules,  integrant - 
parts,  integrant-particles,  s.  j>l. 

Crystallog.  :  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the 
smallest  particles  into  which  a  crystal  can  be 
brought  by  mechanical  sub-division,  without 
losing  its  essential  character.  (Haiiy :  Nat. 
Phil.  (ed.  Gregory),  §  89,  &c.) 

in'-te-grate,r.f.  [Lat.  integratus,  pa.  par.  of 
integro  =  to  make  whole  ;  integer  =  whole.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  make  whole  or  entire ;  to  form  one 
whole ;  to  complete. 

"All  the  world  must  grant  that  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, the  soul  aim  the  body,  go  to  compound  and 
integrate  the  mini.  ' — South :  Sermon*,  vol.  vii..  ser.  L 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole  ;  to  give  the  sum 
or  total :  as.  An  integrating  anemometer  ig 
one  which  indicates  the  entire  force  of  the 
wind  exerted  within  a  given  time. 

II.  Math. :  To  determine  from  a  differential 
its  primitive  function  ;  to  find  the  Integral  of 
a  given  differential.  [INTEGRATION.] 

in  to-gra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  integration;  Sp.  in- 
tegracion,;  Ital.  integrazione.]  [iNrEGUATK.] 

*  1.  Ord.    Lang.:    The  act   or   process  of 
making  whole  or  entire. 

2.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  the  in- 
tegral of  a  given  differential.  [CALCULUS.) 
The  symbol  of  integration  is  this,/,  which  is 
only  a  particular  form  of  the  letter  s,  which 
originally  stood  for  the  word  summa,  or  sum. 
In  fact,  the  integral  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
differentials,  these  being  infinitely  small.  For 

integrating  between  limits,  the  symboly  is 
used,  and  is  read,  the  integral  between  the 
limits  a  and  b,  the  subtractive  limit  being 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  symbol. 

In-t6g'-rf-t^,  *  in-teg-ri-tie,  s.    tFr.  in- 

tegrite,  from  Lat.  integritatem,  accus.  of  <»- 
tegritas—  soundness,  blamelessness,  from  in- 
teger =  whole,  blameless  ;  Sp.  integrulad ; 
Ital.  intf.grita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  en- 
tire, or  complete ;  entirenesa,  completeness ; 
unbroken  state. 

"  One  entiere  bodye,  that  Is  to  wltte,  the  very  lynrile 
natural!  glorious  bodye  of  our  Snui»ur  Oln  ist  liimself, 
to  the  integritie  whereof  the  blovul  of  tin-  ttame  per> 
teyueth,  and  whereof  It  Is  nowe  an  inseparable  parte." 
-Sir  T.  More:  Workt.  p.  1,8:17. 

2.  Purity  ;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

"  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  in- 
t*3rit]/*-BaU.  (Todd.) 

3.  Moral  soundness,  purity;  uprightness  or 
honesty  in  dealings  with  others  ;  probity,  rec- 
titude, incorruptibility,  high  principle. 

*'  Both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of  then 
men  uf  parts."— Macauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlr. 

In-te-gr<K  pref*  [Lat,  integer,  fern,  integra, 
neut.  integrwn=  entire.) 

Zoo/.,  t&c. :  Entire. 

Integro-pallial,  a.  Having  the  pallia! 
line  or  the  impression  entire. 

Integro-pallialia,  s.  pi. 

Zool, ;  A  sub- section  of  Conchiferons  Mol- 
luscs having  the  palliitl  line — i.e.,  the  line  or 
impression  left  upon  the  shell  by  tbr  mantle 
simple.  It  contains  the  families  >strciila.-, 
Aviculidee,  Mytilidse,  Arcadee,  Trigortiadae, 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jtf^krl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eitlst.       Ing, 
clan,  -tian  -  ahan,    -tion*  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -Uou»,  -»lous.  -clous  =  onus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dfl 


roo 


integumation— intemerate 


Unionid86,Chamid8e,Hippuritid»,Tridacnidfie, 
Cardiadse,  Lucinidse,  Cycladid»,  and  Cyprin- 
Idffi.  (S.  P.  Woodward?) 

tn-tSg-u-ma'-tton,  s.  [Eng.  integum(ent); 
•ation.]  The  dejwrtment  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  integuments  of  animals  or  plants. 

tn-teg'-u  ment,  s.     [Lat.  integume-.Uum  =  a 
covering ;  Fr.  integument.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  covering. 

"[Pallaa  1  rendered  him  an  aged  man  agalite, 
With  all  his  vile  integument*." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyttey  xrt 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  skin, 

2.  Bot. :  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed. 

In-te'g-u-inenf-a-rj^  a.  [Eng.  intetrnment ; 
•art/.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  in- 
teguments. 

In-teg-u-mSn-ta'-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  integu- 
msnt ;  -ation.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
covering  with  integuments  ;  the  state  of  being 
•o  covered. 

fa'-tel-lect,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellect™  = 

perception,  discernment,  from  intelle'-tus,  pa. 
par,  of  intelligo  =  to  umlcrstand,  lit.  =  to 
choose  between;  inter  =  between,  and  lego  = 
to  choose  ;  Sp.  inUleeto ;  Ital.  intelletto.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
by  which  it  receives  or  comprehends  the  ideas 
communicated  to  it  by  the  senses  or  by  per- 
ception, or  other  means,  as  distinguished  from 
the  |K>wer  to  feel  and  to  will  ;  the  power  or 
faculty  to  fwrccive  objects  in  their  relations ; 
the  power  to  judge  and  comprehend  ;  also  the 
capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  perceive  and 
imagine. 

**  His  books  well  trimmed,  and  In  the  gayest  style  . . . 
Adorn  his  intellect*  as  well  as  shelves. 

Cottrper  :  Trutk,  «8. 

2.  (PI.) :  Wits,  senses :  as,  To  be  disordered 
In  the  intellects. 

3.  Intellectual  people  collectively :  as,  The 
intellect  of  a  country. 

If  Intellect  is  the  generic  term;  there  cannot 
be  genius  or  talent  without  intellect ;  but  there 
may  be  intellect  without  genius  or  talent :  a 
•tan  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  by  the  astuteness 
of  hfs  observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  originality  of  his  conception,  and 
other  peculiar  attributes  of  mental  power; 
genius  Is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect, 
which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other 
individual;  talent  is  a  particular  modus  or 
modification  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  possessor.  (Crttbb  :  Eng. 
Sync*,) 

•fa  tSl  I6ct-e'<t  a  [Eng.  intellect;  -ed.] 
Endowed  with  intellect ;  having  intellect  or 
intellectual  powers. 

•fa-tel-leV  tlon.  *.  [L*t.  inteUectin,  from 
intellectiw,  pa.  par.  of  intelligo  =.to  discern.) 
The  act  of  understanding  or  comprehending ; 
apprehension  of  ideas. 

"And  the  proper  acts  of  the  Intellect  are  *  ntettection, 
deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision." — Bale: 
Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  88. 


et-lve,  o.     [Fr.  fatettectif;  Sp,  in- 
telectivo;  Ital.  intellettivo.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect ;  having 
power  to  understand  or  apprehend  ideas. 

"Ill  order  to  the  actual  intellection  of  any  object, 
there  is  a  spiritual  intellectual  lijrht  necessary  to 
•n.ible  the  object  to  move  or  affect  the  intellective 
faculty,  which  yet  the  object  cannot  give  to  Itself,  nor 
vet  strike  or  move  the  aald  faculty  without  It"— 
Soitfft  .'  Sermon  t,  vol.  lv.,  ser.  S.  (Note.) 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding. 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  un- 
derstanding only,  and  not  by  the  senses. 

*  In-tSl-lSc'-tJve-l J,  adv.  [Eng.  intellective ; 
•ly.]  In  an  intellective  manner. 

"  Not  intellectlveJy  to  write 

Is  learnedly  they  troe." 
Warner :  Albion  t  England,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  rllv. 

fa-teJ-lec'-tu-aL,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intellectitalis 
=  pertaining  to  "the  intellect ;  Fr.  intellectuel ; 
Sp.  intei 'ectual ;  Port  intellectual;  Ital.  intel- 
kttnale.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding ;  belonging  to  the  mind ;  per- 
formed by  the  intellect  or  understanding :  as, 
intellectual  powers  or  operations. 


2.  Appealing  to  or  exercising  the  intellect 
or  the  higher  capabilities  of  man  :  as,  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit  or  study. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  intellect ;  existing  only 
in  the  understanding  ;  ideal. 

"  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene. 
Beneath  a  Iwwer  for  sorrow  made, 
The  melancholy  Cowley  lay."  Cowlty. 

4.  Endowed  with  intellect  or  the  power  of 
understanding ;  characterized  by  intellect  or 
mental  capacity. 

*B.  Aswbet.  :  The  intellect;  the  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  mental  powers  ;  understanding. 

"  His  intellectual*  and  hla  senses  remained  perfect 
until  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age."—  Wood  : 
Athena:  Oxon.  (P.  ffolland,) 

t  fa-tel-lec'-tu-al-Jsm,  «.  [Eng.  intellec- 
tual; -tarn.) 

1.  Intellectual  power  or  quality ;  intellec- 
tuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived 
from  pure  reason. 

*  Jn-tel-lec'-tu-al  1st,  s.  [Eng.  intellectual ; 
-ist.] 

1.  One  who  overrates  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding. 

"These  intellectuaHttt.  which  are  notwithstanding 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine 
philosopher*."  —  Bacon  :  Advancement  Qf  Learning, 

2.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrine 

of  intellectual  ism  (q.  v.). 

t  fa-te'l-le<>-tu-al'-l'-t&  *.  [Eng.  intellectu- 
al; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intel- 
lectual ;  the  possession  of  intellect ;  intellec- 
tual powers. 

"  The  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
aniiriHllty  or  conscious  intellectuality." — Cudtoorth  : 
Intel!.  Xyttem,  p.  133. 

t  In  tel  lec'-tu  al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  intellec- 
tual; -ize.] 

1.  To  make  intellectual ;  to  endow  with  in- 
tellect. 

2.  To  reason  on  or  treat  in  an  intellectual 
manner. 

3.  To  give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character 
to;  to  idealize. 

"  When  Lelbniti  Is  mid  to  hare  inUUtctualized  the 
sensuous  representationa,  the  reproach  conveyed  is, 
that  he  disregarded  the  special  distinction  of  their 
bails  In  sense,  and  regarded  them  as  only  lesa  clear 
than  the  representations  of  intellect*— 0.  S.  Lewet : 
Si*.  PMot,  (1880).  11.  WO. 

fa-teVleV-tu  al-iy.orfy.  [Eng.  inteltf dual ; 
-ly.]  In  an  intellectual  manner  ;  by  means  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding. 

"  Man  above  all  visible  creatures  la  able  to  perform 
that  duty  intellectually  and  Intentionally."  —  Sale  : 
Ortff.  of  Mankind,  p.  71 

fa-teT-U  gence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intrlli- 
gtntia,  from  intelligtns,  pr.  par.  of  intelligo  = 
to  understand.]  [INTELLECT.] 

1.  The  act   or  state    of   understanding  or 
knowing ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  ability  to  know,  understand,  or  com- 
prehend ;  intellectual  power. 

"  The  flash  of  Wit-the  bright  Intelligence. 
The  beam  of  Song— the  blue  of  Eloquence." 

Byron  :  Death  of  Sheridan. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  higher  functions  of  the 
intellect 

"  And  dim  VI  with  darknea  their  intelligence." 

Spenier  :  Teareioftht  Mutet ;  Euterpe. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  by  study,  research, 
or  experience ;  information. 

5.  Quickness  or  sharpness  of  intellect :  as, 
He  is  a  lad  of  intelligence. 

6.  Information,  notice,  notification,  news. 

7.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance  or  inter- 
course. 

*  8.  An  intelligent  or  spiritual  being ;  an  in- 
corporeal being. 

"  Fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pare 
Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene." 
Jfitton:  P.  L..  vii 

*  9.  Communication. 

"From  whence  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Intelligence  with  ray  kind  lord  the  kiiir." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Pierce  (laoetton. 

intelligence-department,  s. 

Mil. :  A  branch  of  the  anny  to  which  is  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  supplying  the  officer  in 
command  with  all  necessary  intelligence,  sig- 
nalling, Ac. 

intelligence-office,  s.  An  office  or  place 
at  which  information  may  be  obtained,  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  servants  to  be 
hired. 


*  In  tel'-ll-gence,  v.t.  [INTELLIGENCE,  j.J  To 
convey  or  impart  intelligence  to  ;  to  instruct ; 
to  inform. 

"That  sad  inteVigmcing  tyrant  that  mUchiefs  the 
world  with  uia  mines  of  Ophlr."—  Milton :  Reform,  in 
Ertg.,  bk.  ii. 

*  ln-tel'-lJ-feen-9er,  s.    [Eng.  intelligence)  ; 
-er.]    One  who  conveys  or  sends  intelligence  ; 
one  wh«  gives  information  or  notice  of  private 
or  distant  transactions ;  a  messenger ;  a  spy. 

"  Be  tliou  my  bookes  intelli-iencer.  note 

Wlmt  each  man  »ayea  of  It." 
Ben  Jontan  :  Underwood* ;  To  my 


*  In-ter-U-ften-fy,    s.     [Lat    intelligentia.] 
Intelligence. 

In  tel'-li  gent,  a.  [Lot  intelligens,  pa.  par. 
of  intelligo  ~  to  understand  ;  Fr.  intelligent ; 
8p.  inteligente;  Ital.  intelligente.] 

1.  Understanding;  seeing  into;  cognisant, 
skilled. 

"  Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise. 
In  common  ranged  in  figure,  wedye  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons.*  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vil.  4ft 

2.  Endowed    with    the   faculty    of   under- 
standing or  reason. 

"No  intelligent  man  thence  concludes  marriage 
allowed  In  t  In-  Gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil."—  Hilton  : 
Tetractutrdon,  • 

3.  Endowed  with  a  quick  or  ready  intellect ; 
sharp,  sensible,  clever,  quick. 

*  4.  Giving  or  bearing  intelligence  or  in- 
formation ;  communicative,  informing. 

"  Be  intelligent  to  me." 

Shakeip.      Winter1!  Tale.  L  1 

5.  Characterized  by  intelligence :  as,  an  in- 
telligent answer. 

*  In  tel  li  gen  tial  (tl  as  Bh),  *in-tel-U- 
gen  clal,  f      [Eng.  intelligent:  -ial.] 

1.  Intellectual ;  exercising  understanding ; 
implying  or  characterized  by  understanding. 

"  The  devil  entered,  and  hia  brutal  sense 
ID  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  inteUigential."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1M. 

2.  Consisting  of  intelligence,  unbodied  mind, 
or  spiritual  being. 

"  Food  alike  those  pure 
"  Intelligential  substances  require 
As  doth  your  rational."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  4M. 

*  In  telll  gen  tiar  y  (ti  as  sh), •  in-tel- 
U  gen-Ciar-y,  s.     [Eng.  intelligency  ;  -an/.] 
One  who  conveys  intelligence  ;  an  informer ; 
an  intelligencer. 

"There  were  sent  oaer  into  Prance  oerteine  intflti- 
genciariet  to  moue  some  conspirndc  "  ffoHnslsasT .' 
Bilt.  Scot.  ;  Caratake 

In  tel -li-gent^lf,  adv.  [Eng.  intelligent; 
-ly.]  In  an  intelligent  manner  ;  with  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Intelligently  on  their  behalf  to  present  all  their 
praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  Creator." — 
Sale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  f.  372. 

fa-tel-Ui-I-bll-i-ty;  *.     [Eng.  intelligible; 

-ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible ; 
possibility  to  be  understood ;  plainness,  clear- 
ness,  perspicuity. 

"I  see  no  necessity  thit  intelligibility  to  a  human 
understanding  should  be  necessary  to  the  troth  or 
existence  of  a  thing."— Boyle  .*  Works,  iv.  4M>. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  possessing  intel- 
ligence ;  the  power  of  understanding ;  .ntel- 
lection. 

"  The  soul's  nature  consists  In  intelligibility"— Glait- 
901 :  Sceprii  Scientijica. 

fa  tel  Hgible,  a.  &  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  tn- 
tettigibilis  =  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  intel- 
ligo =  to  understand.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  understood  or 
comprehended  ;  comprehensible,  plain,  clear, 
perspicuous. 

*  B.  At  subst. :  That  which  can  be  under- 
stood or  comprehended. 

"Thus  tnteUi-riMei  are  conveyed  from  one  man  to 
another  by  writing."— Bale  :  Orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  i 

In-teT  Ug-i-ble  n^SS, «.  [Eng.  intelligible; 
-ii'-^.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intel- 
ligible ;  intelligibility. 

"  It  la  In  our  ifleaa  that  both  the  lightness  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  i»tel!iffib/''>itsi  of  our 
apeaking,  consists,"— Locke :  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii-i  ch.  rzxii. 

fa-tgl'-Ut-l-Wy,  adv.  [Eng.  intelligible); 
-ly.]  In  an  intelligible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
understood  ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"Which,  if  we  speak  intettigibly.  Is  to  charge  God 
with  making  us  guilty  when  we  were  not."— Bp. 
Taylor :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vi.,  f  1. 

*  ln-tem'-er-ate, «.    [Lat.  intaneratut,  from 
in-  =  not,  and"  temeratus,  pa.  par.  of  temero  = 


0fcte,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cttb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    QU  =  kw. 


to  pollute,  to  deflle.J  Not  polluted  or  denied ; 
unpolluted,  pure,  undented. 

"The  entire  and  intemerate  comelinece  of  TirtUfs." 
—Parthmia  Sacra  (Pref  J,  X  4  6.  (1<S33|. 

•ln-tem'-er-ate-nes»e,Jr.  [Enc.  intemerate ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inteiu- 
erate. 

"The  sincerity  and  intnntratcneut  of  the  fountain." 
—Donne ;  Letter  to  Sir  S,  0..  p.  ML 

*  in  tSm  per  a  mSnt,  *.  [Pref.  to-  (2), 
and  Eng.  temperament  (q.vAJ  A  bad  tem- 
perament, state,  or  constitution. 

In  tern'-  per  ange,  *  In  tern  per  aunco, 
*.    [Fr.  intemperance,  from  Lat.  intcmperantia, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  temperantia  =  moderation, 
gentleness.]    [TEMPERANCE.] 
1.  A  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint ; 


"  An  intemperance  which,  even  in  the  moat  atrocious 
eases,  ill  btooaiM  the  Judicial  character."— Macau/ay  • 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Excess  or  habitual  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  drunkenness. 

"A  cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggrava- 
ted by  intemperance."— MacavJay :  Bitt.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  An  intemperate  act ;  an  act  of  excess. 

*  in-tem'-per-an-c£.  *.    [Lat.  intemperan- 
tia.]    Intemperance  ;  excess. 

"Casaar's  inttmperancy  In  his  pleasure*."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  619. 

In -tern    per -ant,   *  In  tern  per-aunt, 

a.  d?s.    [Lat.  intemperans  (genit.  intemperantis) 
•»  intemperate,  immoderate.] 

*  A*  As  adj. :  The  same  as  INTEMPERATE 
(q.v.). 

"  Soche  M  b«  intemperaunt,  that  U  foloert  of  their 
naughtieappetitea,"—  Udal:  A)».ph.  of Eratnwt,  p.  15. 

t  B.  .•(  *  subst. :  One  who  is  intemperate ;  a 
word  introduced  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  to 
designate  one  who  indulges  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  has  since  found  its 
way  into  general  temperance  literature. 

tn-tem'-per  ate,  a.  &  §.  [Lat.  intemperatus 
=  antempered.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  exercising  due  moderation  or  self- 
restraint  ;  indulging  any  appetite  or  passion 
In  excess ;  immoderate. 

"  Ensample  be  of  infud  intemperate." 

Spenter.-  F.  O...  II.  vil.  «o. 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate 
Indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  Men  habitually  intemperate  Justly  forfeit  the  es- 
teem of  their  fellow  citizens."— Beattie :  Moral  Science, 
pt.  ill.,  ch.  ill.,  i  8. 

3.  Done  In  excess  ;  immoderate,  excessive ; 
•iceeding  proper  bounds. 

"  When  mariner*  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  linking  deck." 
Byron  :  CMlde  Barotd.  lii.  !«. 

4.  Violent ;   rough  ;  boisterous  :  as,  intem- 
perate weather. 

B.  At  subst. :  One  who  is  not  temperate ; 
•pecif.,  one  who  is  addicted  to  an  excessive  or 
immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  ; 
an  inebriate. 

If  For  the  difference  between  intemperate 
and  excessive,  see  EXCESSIVE. 

0  In-tem'-per-ate,  v.t.  [INTEMPERATE,  a.] 
To  disorder. 

'frl-tem'-per-ate-iy,  adv.   [Eng.  intemperate  ; 

-ly-} 

1.  In  an  intemperate  manner ;  to  excess  ; 
beyond  proper  hounds. 

"  A  man  that  la  rashly  and  tntemperateJy  angry  upon 
•ny  occasion."— Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  ill.,  aer.  8. 

2.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  with  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

in  tern  -per-ate-ness,    s.     [Eng.   intem- 
perate; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intemperate  ; 
want  of  moderation  ;  excess,  especially  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  intemperance. 

2.  Excess  of  heat  or  cold;  unseasonable- 
ness  of  weather. 

"  By  unseasonable  weather,  by  intemperatentM  of  the 
air  or  meteora."— Bale  :  Contempt.  ;  Of  Contentation. 

"  In-tem'-per-a-ture,  ».  [Eng.  intemper- 
at(e);  -ure.}  Excess  of  some  quality  ;  excess 
of  temperature ;  unseasonableness. 

"For  the  great  heat  and  intemperatur*  of  the 
wetther."—  Hackluyt ;  royagei.  ii.  87. 

*  In  torn  per-ous,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
tempero  =  to  moderate.]    Intemperate. 


Intemeratenesse— intense 

*  In-tem-pes'-tivef  a.     [Lat.  intempestivus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  tempestiviis  =  seasonable, 
from  temftestas  =  season  ;  Umpus  =1  time  ;  Fr. 
intempestif;   Ital.   &  Sp.   intempestivo.}    Not 
seasonable  ;  unseasonable,  untimely. 

" Intempetttve  laughing,  weeping,  Ac."—  Burton  : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy.  (Democritiu  to  the  Reader.) 

*  Xn-tem-pe's'-tive-iy,  adv.      [Eng.   intem- 
pestive ;  *ly.  ]    In  an  unseasonable  manner  or 
time ;  unseasonably. 

"  They  intempettively  ralle  at  and  pronounce  them 
damned."— Burton:  Anat,  Melancholy.  (Democritut  to 
the  Reader.} 

*  Xn-te'm-pe's-titv'-J-tjf,  *.      [Lat.   intempes- 
tivitas,    from    intempestivits  =  unseasonable.] 
Unseasonableness ;  untimeliness. 

t  "  Our  moral  booka  tell  \u  of  a  vice,  which  they  call 
O-Kaipia,  intempettivity,"-~ Haletl- Serm.  at  Kton,  p.  4. 

*  In  ten  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Rng. 
tenable  (q.v.).]     Not  tenable  ;  not  defensible  ; 
untenable  ;  incapable  of  being  maintained  or 
defended. 

"The  more  it  haa  discovered  of  the*n(«no*(«  preten- 
sions of  the  Gospel"—  Warburton:  Workt,  voL  U.. 
•er.  18. 

Xn-tend',  *  en-tende,  *  en  tend  en,  *  in- 

tende,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entendre  =  to  under- 
stand, to  conceive,  from  Lat.  intendo  =  to 
stretch  out,  to  bend,  to  apply  the  mind  :  in-  = 
in,  on,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch  ;  8p.  &  Port,  en- 
tender;  ItaL  intendere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  distend  ;  to  extend. 

"  By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted,"— Bale  : 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  2.  To  bend. 

"Things  reciprocate  forwards  and  backwards,  a* 
when  a  bow  is  successively  intended  and  remedied." — 
Cudworth :  InteU.  Syttem,  p.  22L 

*  3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct ;  to  bend. 

"  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tarsui  intend  my  travel." 

Shalutp.  :  Periclet,  i.  Z 

*  4.  To  enforce  ;  to  increase  ;  to  intensify. 

"The  magnified  quality  of  this  star,  conceived  to 
cause  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  K»aon.'—Broiene  : 
Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xliL 

*  6.  To  turn  or  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend 
to ;  to  regard. 

"Nay,  hut  intend  me."— Ben  Jontan:  CyntMti't 
XeveU,  T.  2. 

*  6.  To  fashion  ;  to  design. 

*  7.  To  pretend  ;  to  simulate. 

"  Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me,  in- 
tend a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudia" — 
Bhaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  ffothiny,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  design ;  to  fix  the  mtnd  on  as  the  ob- 
ject to  be  effected  or  attained  ;  to  mean. 

"  The  men  were  quiet  and  sober,  and  intended  nobody 
any  harm. "—Bunyan:  Pilffrim't  Proffmt,  pt  L 

B.  Intransitive  .* 

*  1.  To  stretch  forward ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention  ; 
to  design. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  intend  and 
to  design,  see  DESIGN. 

*  In  tend'  an9e.  «.      [Eng.  intend  ;   -ance.] 
Attention ;  "care. 

"But  the  malde,  whom  wee  would  haue  specially 
good,  requireth  all  intendance  both  of  father  and  mu- 
ther.  —  Five*  :  Inttruct.  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i., 
ch,L 

*  in-tend    an   9y,  *  in-t£nd'-en-9y,  *. 
[Eng.  intendant;  -cy.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  an  Intendant. 

"  A  famous  poet  and  countryman  of  ours  who  had 
some  intendencyin  an  hospital  built  on  the  VtaTrium- 
phalia."— Evelyn :  Memoirt ;  Rome,  1616. 

2.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  an  in- 
tendant. 

*  in-tend  -ant,  *  in  tond-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  intendens,  pr.  par.  of  intendo.]    [IN- 
TEND.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Attentive  ;  attending. 

"To  him  I  sighe  all  intenitant 
1  not  where  he  were  sufflsaiit*." 

Gowtr:  C.  A.,  viii 

B.  As  subst.  :    One  who   has  the  charge, 
superintendence,  oversight,    or    direction  of 
some  public  business  ;  a  superintendent. 

In-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [INTEND.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stretched  out,  extended. 

"The  same  advauuclng  hlghabonve  hti  head, 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  •mot" 
Spenter:  F.  Q,,  I.  xi.  S8. 

2.  Designed ;  done  or  said  intentionally  or 
of  design. 
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3.   Engaged,   betrothed :     as,    an    intended 
wife. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  person  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

"  He  had  called  there  to  we  his  late  intended."— 
Pall  Mall  Oasette,  Sept.  6,  1884. 

*  In-tdnd'-ed-l^,  adv.     [Bug.  intended;  -ly.] 
Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  intentionally,  de- 
signedly. 

"  He  made  them  more  intended!  y  a  meet  help  to  re- 
move the  evil  of  being  alone."— MUton  :  Tetrachordon, 

» In-tSnd'-er,   s.     [Eng.  intend;  -er.]     One 
who  intends  or  designs. 

"I  will  rather  bless  them,  M  Instruments,  then 
condemn  them.  M  noiintendert."— Fetthtim  :  Ket-Jvet, 
l>t.  i.,  res.  32. 

*  In-ten  -der,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  tender  (q.v.).']    To  make  tender. 

"  Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight. 
And  deep  reception  in  th'  intendered  heart. 

Young:  Jfiffht  Thought,  It  TSL 

*  In-tend  -i-ment,    s.    [Low    Lat.    intendi* 
mentum,  from  Lat.  intendo,]    [INTEND.] 

1.  Attention,  patient  hearing,  coiisideratioa 

"Till  well  ye  wot,  by  grave  intendiment, 
What  woman,  and  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid." 
Spenter;  F.  Q,,  I.  xiL  SL 

2.  Knowledge,  skill,  experience. 

"  For  she  of  bearbes  had  great  intendiment.* 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  H 

*  In-tend'-ment,  5.    [Fr.  entendement,   from 

entendre  =  to  understand.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Intention,  design,  purpose. 


"  [We]  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us.~ 

Sfiaketp. :  Henry  VI.,  i.  ft. 

2,  Supervision,  oversight. 

"Well  he  merited 
The  intendments  o'er  the  gal  lies  at  Leghorn." 

Ford  :  Atnciei  Chatte  t  Noble,  L  L 

TJ.  Law :  The  true  intent  or  meaning  of  s 
person,  Jaw,  or  legal  document. 

"  According  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England." — Junius,  let.  69. 

*  in  ten'-e-brat-ed,  a.    (Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 

tenebr(e=  darkness.]    Darkened,  obscured. 

"A  pretty  conjecture  intentbrnted  by  antiquity."— 
Wotton  :  Kemaint,  p.  861. 

*  in  ten-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  in-  (intens.),  and 
tener=  tender.]    To  make  tender  or  soft;  to 
soften. 

"Fear  inteneratet  the  heart  making  It  fit  for  all 
gracious  impression."  —  Bp.  ffatt :  Remedy  of  Pro- 
phanenett,  bk.  ii..  |  18. 

*  in-ten'-er-ate,  a.    [INTENERATE,  v.]    Made 
tender  or  soft* ;  softened,  soft. 

*  In-t^n-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [INTENKBATE,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  tender  or  soft ;  soft- 
ening. 

"  The  noblest  use  of  nourishment  U  for  the  prolong, 
ation  of  life,  restoration  of  some  degree  of  youth,  and 
intcnerution  of  the  parta,"— Bacon  :  flat.  Hat.,  f  56. 

*  In  ten'-i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
t<  niii'e  (<i.v.).~\    Incapable  of  holding,  contain- 
ing, or  retaining. 

"  Yet  In  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love." 

Shaketp. ;  Alii  Well  That  Sndt  Well,  i.  & 

t  fa»-te*n'~sate,  v.t.  [Eng.  intense) ;  -*te.]  To 
make  intense  or  more  intense  ;  to  intensify. 
(Emerson:  English  Traits,  ch.  iv.) 

t  in-ten'-Ba -tlon,  *.  [Eng.  intense);  -ation.] 
An  ascending  climax.  (CarlyU :  Miscell., 
Hi.  221.) 

t  In-tens'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  intensat(e) ;  -ive.} 
Making  intense  or  more  intense ;  intensifying, 
adding  intensity. 

"  An  inttn*atiee  attributive."— Athentntm.  Dec.  IS, 
1880,  p.  816. 

In-t<Snse ,  a.  [Lat.  intensus,  pa.  par.  of  in 
tendo  =  to  stretch  out.]  [INTEND.] 

1.  Raised  to  the  highest ;  strained,  forced  . 
anxiously  attentive,  strict,  severe  :  as,  intenst 
study. 

2.  Extreme  in  degree  :  as 

(1)  Violent,  vehement,  exceedingly  strong: 
as,  intense  love,  intense  affection. 

(2)  Exceedingly  hot,  ardent. 

"Then,  woe  to  mortals !  Titan  then  exert* 
His  heat  intentf."  Philipt :  Cider,  L 

(3)  Exceedingly  cold,  biting,  sharp ;  as,  ia* 
tense  cold,  an  intense  frost. 

(4)  Exceedingly  sharp,  severe,  or  acute :  as, 
intense  jiain. 


bo"y;  pout,  jo^rl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go.  Kern;  thin,  fills;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,   exist,     ph  -  t 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhttm.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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intensely— in  tentness 


(6)  Vehement  ;  very  strong  or  passionate. 
"  Fraught  with  a  pntiou  BO  inttnie.' 

rntnyxm  .•  Jfiwd,  II.  II.  69. 

(6)  Strict,  severe,  harsh. 

"Tb*  ngal  power  won  or  l«M  inUiuf  or  remiss  ; 
that  it.  (mater  or  !«.'  —  Jfittim  .•  Otf.i  of  I'tuptt  of 
tngland. 

(!)  Exceedingly  deep  in  colour  :  u,  an  in- 

tense blue. 

In  tcnse'-ljr,  ad".    [Eng.  intense;  -ly.] 

I.  In  an  intense  manner  or  degree  ;  to  an 
extreme  or  very  great  degree;  vehemently, 
exceedingly. 

"  The  more  ardently  and  intenuly  a  man  lore.  God." 
—  Bkarp  :  Sertnom,  voL  IT..  Bar.  6. 

*  2.  Attentively,  earnestly. 

in-tense'-new,  s.  (Bng.  Menu  ;  -TWM.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intense;  intensity, 
vehemence. 

••  With  intenwieu  of  dtttir* 
In  her  upward  eye  of  lire." 

*:  Klttn. 


(n-t^iut-l-f  a-oa'-tton,  >.  tEng.  infcu»OV;  e 
connective,  and  suff.  -ation.  ]  The  actor  pro- 
cess of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 


.  *.  [Eng.  intensify  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  intensities  ;  specifically 
in  photography,  a  substance  used  to  intensify 
opacity  of  the  deposit  [iNTENsirr.  A.  2.) 

Xn-tens'-l'-f  y,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  ink  me  ;  i  con- 
nective ;  -Jy.] 

A.  Trim  si  tin: 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  To  make  intense,  or  more 
Intense. 

"  Aud  felt  bow  vlerclng  ti  the  sting  of  pride. 
By  want  embittered  and  MumMM., 

ut  :  Otvdatft  Tale. 


2.  Photog.  :  A  term  applied  to  various  modes 
Of  giving  strength  or  increased  opacity  to  the 
deposit  forming  the  photographic  picture  on 
•11  exposed  and  developed  plate.  This  may  be 
effected  by  depositing  metallic  silver,  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal,  by  means 
of  some  iron  salts,  or  pyrogallfc  acid,  and  also 
by  increasing  the  density  of  the  deposit  already 
formed.  One  method  of  doing  this  U  to  first 
bleach  it  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and, 
after  well  washing,  to  treat  with  dilute  am- 
monia. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  Intense,  or  more 
Intense  ;  to  act  with  greater  force  or  energy. 

fn  -  ten'-slon,  «.  [  Fr.  ,  from  Lat.  intensio,  from 
intensus,  pa.  par.  of  inttndo  ;  Sp.  intension  ; 
Ital.  intensione.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching  ;  the 
•tate  of  being  strained  or  stretched. 

**  MJWT  divert  tunea  and  different  intentions  of  the 
Voice,  which  the  musicians  call  harmonic."—  P.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  825. 

2.  The  act  of  intensifying  or  rendering  more 
Intense  ;  intensification. 

"  Sound*  will  be  carried  farther  with  the  wind  than 
•gainst  the  wind:  and  likewise  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  intention  or  remission  of  the  wind."  —  Bacon  :  flat, 
ffitt.  \Todd.) 

U.  Logic  <£  Afetaph,  :  Those  attributes  which 
go  to  make  up  a  complex  general  notion,  and 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  without 
destroying  it.  More  usually  termed  COMPRE- 
HENSION (q.v.).  [EXTENSION.] 

"  The  greater  the  extension,  the  leas  the  intention  ; 
the  more  objects  a  conception  embraces,  tbe  more 
•lender  the  knowledge  which  It  conveys  of  anjotfthoM 
object*  ;  and  rtc*  verm."  —  Thomson  :  Lawt  of  Thought, 

rs 

In-tens'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  intense);  -ity.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Intense  ;  in  tenseness,  vehemence,  violence, 
force,  depth,  severity. 

"She  could  prove  to  him  tbe  intentity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  her  affection."  —  Macaulay:  Jfitt.  JSny., 
ch,  x. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Magnet.  :  [MAGNETOMETER]. 

2.  Elect.:   In  a  similar  sense  to  3.    Thus 
the  intensity  of  a  current  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which,  in  any  unit  of  time,  flows 
through  a  section  of  the  current.    That  of 
an  electric  light  is  the  amount  of  light  it  gives 
forth  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary-sized 
candle,  of  a  lamp  of  any  given  kind,  or  of  the 
ran. 

3.  Physics,  Ac.  :  The  concentrated   energy 
with  which  a  force  acts  ;  the  potency  of  a 
force  as  measured  by  its  effects.      Used  of 
light,  of  radiant  or  other  heat,  of  sound,  of 
gravity,  Ac,    [*f.] 


extensively  in  the  latitude  of  the  object  accordiug 
a  liberty  of  exercise.  but  not  of  specification."—  Bra 


TI  Intensity  of  pressure,  Intensity  of  stress  : 
The  force  per  unit  of  area.  It  is  of  the  dircen- 
Bioas  t°™^  jj  jj  gtands  for  mass,  L  for 
length,  aud  T  for  time,  then  intensity  of  pres- 
sure or  of  stress  =j5*.  (Everett:  C.  Q.  5. 
System  of  Units  (1875),  p.  6.) 
In-tens-ive,  o.  &  t.  [Eng.  intense);  -i«.) 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Admitting  of  intension  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  intensified  or  increased  In  degree. 

"The  intmtive  distance  between  the  perfection  of 
an  angel  and  of  a  man  U  but  finite."—  Salt.  (Todd.) 

2.  Serving  to  intensify,  or  to  add  force  or 
emphasis. 

*  3.  Intense,  deep,  strong. 

"  An  effectual  grief  for  aln  should  be  •erlooa.  deep, 
hearty,  infm****.  —  Bp.  Halt  t  Bairn  of  (Jilead. 

*  4.  Intent,  assiduous,  very  careful. 

"  Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and  int  emit* 
circumspection  which  a  long  fortune  did  require."— 
Wotton. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Something  serving  to  give 
force  or  emphasis  ;  specif.,  an  intensive  par- 
ticle, word,  or  phrase. 

"  Anon,  hai  '  Infernal  wed  u  an  intensatlve.*    I* 

not  the  word  a  mistake  for  intensive!"  —  Jf  of  e»  t 
Queries,  March  6.  1881,  p.  181. 

t  In-tens-Ive-ly.  adv.   (Eng.  intensive;  -ly.} 
L  In  an  intensive  manner  ;  by  increase  of 
degree. 

"God  and  the  good  angels.  are  more  free  than  we  are, 
that  U.  intentivelit  In  the  degree  of  freedom  ;  but  not 
nsivel 

erty  o  . 

hall:  Affaintt  Hobbet. 

2.  So  as  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

3.  Intently,  assiduously,  earnestly. 

"  Let  UB  wait  reverently  and  intentively  upon  thU 
Bethesdaof  God."—  Bale:  Contempt;  Pool  of  Btthexla. 

4.  By  intension. 

"  Not  only  If  it  be  considered  intmsiecly,  but  exten- 
sively (as  a  schoolman  would  express  it)."—  Boyle  : 
Works,  vol.  IT.,  p.  M. 

*  in-tena'-Ive-ness,  *.  t  Eng.  intensive  _;-»*«.] 
Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being  intensive  ;  In- 
tensity. 

"  Where  nothing  might  or  could  Interrupt  or  divert 
the  intentiveneu  of  hU  Borrow  and  lv*i."—f/uie  :  Con* 
temp.  ;  Christ  Crucified. 

in-tcnt',  a.  [Lat  intentus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo.] 
Having  the  mind  bent  or  strained  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  or  attention  to  an 
object  ;  anxiously  diligent  ;  sedulously  ap- 
plied. (It  is  now  followed  only  by  on,  but  to 
was  also  formerly  used.) 

"  The  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from  Its  Bleep,  aud  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold 
labours."  Longfellow:  JtUet  Standith,  v. 

in  tent',  *  en-tente,  *.  [Fr.  entente,  from 
entendre  =  to  understand,  to  conceive  ;  Ital. 
&  8p.  intento.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching,  straining,  or  bend- 
ing the  mind  or  thoughts  towards  an  object  ; 
a  design,  a  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 
Finds  out  bis  weaker  part." 

Cowper  :  ffaman  FraOtg. 

2.  Meaning,  drift. 

t  (1)  To  the  intent  that  :  In  order  that 
(2)  To  all  intents,  To  all  intents  and  purposes: 
Practically,  really,  in  reality. 

"  A  people,  who  are  In  general  excluded  from  any 

share  of  the  legislature,  are,  to  all  intents  and  puriiotes, 
as  much  slave*,  when  twenty,  independent  of  them, 
govern,  as  when  but  one  domineers,  —iturke:  A  I'  in- 
dication of  National  Society. 

in-ten'-tion,  *  in-ten-cy-one,  *.    [Fr.  in- 

tention, from  Lat  intentionem,  accus.  of  in- 
tentio  —  an  endeavour,  an  effort,  from  intentust 
pa,  par.  of  intendo;   Sp.  intencion  ;  Ital.  in- 
tenzione.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased, 
or  intensified  ;  intension. 

"The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and 
remission  ;  but  essences  are  not  capable  of  such  raria. 
tiou."—Lockf.  (Todd.) 

2.  The  act  of  stretching  or  bending  the  mind 
towards  an  object  ;  closeness  of  application  ; 
sedulous  attention  or  application  ;    earnest* 
ness. 

"My  soul 
Is  bent  with  more  intention  on  their  follies.* 

Ben  Jonton  :  Cynthiai  Revt,ltt  \.  1. 

3.  A  determination  to  act  in  some  particular 
mode  or  manner  ;  a  purpose,  a  design,  a  pro- 
ject, an  intent 

"  He  announced  his  intention  to  protect  them  In  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."—  ilacauiay  ;  Biit.  Eng., 
oh.  vii. 


4.  That  which  is  intended  ;  an  aim,  an  end, 
an  object 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  anything  is  in- 

tended ;  object 

"The  boneallin  tbe  human  frame)  are  reckoned  t* 
be  2»4;  the  distinct  eco}>ea  or  inttntiont  In  each  of 
these  are  above  40.  iu  all  about  100.000."—  H'iUim: 
Jfat.  JteL.  bk.  L,  ch.  vL 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Logic:  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an 
object 

2.  Roman  Theology  : 

(1)  Interior  assent  to  an  external  act  on  thfl 
part  of  the  minister;  held  by  some  theolo- 
gians to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  such  an 
act,  when  of  a  sacramental  character.    One  ol 
the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Ordens,  urged  by  some  Roman  writers,  is  the 
absence  of  intention  in  the  Elizabethan  bishopa 
and  their  consecrators  to  do  what  tbe  Roman 
Church  does  when  she  consecrates  bishopa  or 
ordains  priests. 

(2)  The  special  purpose  to  say  mass,  to  re- 
cite vocal  prayers,  or  perform  any  act  of  devo- 
tion with  a  particular  object  in  view,  as  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  some  person  or  the 
iinpetration  of  some  grace  for  one's  self. 

IT  (1)  First  intention  : 

Logic  :  A  conception  of  a  thing  formed  by 
the  first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  individual  object  ;  an  idea  ;  an  image. 

(2)  Second  intention  : 

Logic:  A  conception  generalized  from  th« 
first  intuition  or  apprehension  already  formed 
by  the  mind  ;  an  abstract  notion. 

"The  jfrtf  intention  of  every  word  Is  Its  real  mean, 

Ing  ;  the  $econd  intention.  Its  logical  value,  accord  I  m 
to  the  function  of  thought  to  which  It  belongs."- 
Thornton  :  Lawn  qf  Thought,  lutrtxl.,  p.  M. 

(S)  To  heal  by  the  Jlrst  Intention  : 

Surg.  .*  To  cicatrize  without  suppuration,  at 

a  wound. 

(4)  To  heal  by  the  second  intention: 
Surg.  :  To  unite  after  suppuration  ;  said  of 

a  wound. 

In  ten  -tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  intention  ;  -a/.) 
Done  with  intention,  design,  or  purpose  ;  de- 
signed, intended,  not  accidental. 

"  Both  arm  fee  In  the  field,  however,  refuse  to  fight 
for  their  hated  masters,  and  sustain  inten'ion-il  de- 
feaU."—  Lewi*  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Uitt,  (1W5),  II.,  SOI. 

*  in  ten  tion-al'-i-ty,  «.    [Eng.  intentional  ; 
-ity.}     The  quality  or  state  of  being  inten- 
tional. 

in  ten'-tlon-al  ly,  adv.  (Eng.  intentional; 
-IV'} 

1.  In  an  intentional  manner;  with  inten- 
tion or  design  ;  of  set  purpose  ;  designedly. 

•2.  In  will,  If  not  In  deed. 

"  Innocent,  at  least 
Intentionally  guiltless,  1  began." 

Glover:  Atkenaidxx\. 

'  In-ten'-tioned,  a,  [Eng.  intention;  -ed.} 
Having  intentions  or  designs;  used  In  com- 
position, as  well-intentioned  =  having  good  or 
honest  intentions. 

"The  best  intention**,  meet  religion*  writer  will 
employ  many  phrases,  that  a  Spiuozist  would  use.  In 
tbe  explanation  of  his  Impiety."—  Warbwrton:  Cat*- 
inenf.  on  £way  OH  Man. 

*  in-t©n'-tiive,  a.   [Lat  intentivut,  from  inten- 
tus.  pa.  par.  of  intendo  ;  Ital.  intentivo.}  Hav- 
ing the  mind  closely  applied  ;  attentive  ;  in- 

tent 

"I  haue  found  TOO.  faithful!,  obedient,  and  to  all 
my  requester  and  desires  diligent  and  intentiut'— 


*  In-ten'-tive-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  incentive;  >ly.) 

Closely,  attentively,  carefully. 

"  Intenliurly  ready  and  prepared  to  Hue  and  die."— 
ffackluyt  :  Yoyaget,  it  87. 

*  in-ten'-tive-ness,  «.     [Eng.  intentive' 
-ness.  }  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentive  ? 
close  attention  or  application  of  mind. 

"  Their  care  and  intentivcnette  Is  truly  commend' 
able,"—  Bp.  HaU  :  Contempt.  ;  Latarut  raited. 

in-tenf  -IJ?,  adv.  [Eng.  intent  \;  -ly.]  In  an  in- 
tent manner  ;  with  close  application  of  mind  ; 
closely,  narrowly,  attentively,  zealously. 

"Intently  prosecuting  one  entire  scheme  ;  and  direct- 
Ing  the  constituent  parts  of  It  to  the  general  purpose 
of  his  providence."—  Burd:  On  the  Propheciet,  ser.  H. 

In-  tent  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  intent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intent  ;  close  appli- 
cation of  mind  ;  zeal  ;  attention. 

"  A  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or  Mentneu 
upon  business.*'—  South  :  Sermont,  voL  vi.,  s«r.  7. 


fltte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  woit,  work,  whd,  sdu ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  JEW- 
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ln-ter',  *  en-ter-ren,  •  In  terre,  v.t.  [F. . 
•mterrer,  from  Low  Lat.  intern,  from  Lat  in- 
-*  in,  and  terra  =  the  earth.] 

*  L  To  deposit  in  and  cover  with  earth ;  to 
uory. 

"The  kest  way  Is  to  inltr  them  as  yon  furrow  pease." 
^Mortimer:  Butbandry. 

2.  To  bury  with  funeral  rites  ;  to  inhume. 

"  He  was  intern*  In  the  parish  church  there  "— 
Maun  :  Pretnoy ;  Art  of  Painting ;  Lift. 

3.  To  bury  ;  to  place  out  of  sight. 

"  The  evU  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

'      t  .•  Jullia  Canr.  ill.  9. 


ln-ter-,  prtf.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
signifying  between,  among,  or  amongst,  and 
largely  used  as  a  prefix  in  English  in  words 
which  are  for  the  most  part  purely  Latin, 
some,  however,  as  interweave,  being  hybrid. 

In  ter-ac-ceV  sor-&  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  accessory  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  accessory  pro- 
cess of  one  vertebra  and  the  mamillary  process 
of  the  next.  Used  of  interaccessory  muscles, 
called  the  interacessorii. 

t  In'-ter-act,  ».  [Pref.  Inter-,  and  Eng.  act 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  Interval  between  two  acts  of  a 
drama  ;  a  short  piece  between  others ;  an  in- 
terlude. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  intermediate  employment  or 
time. 

t  In'-ter-act,  v.t.  [INTERACT,*.]  To  act  re- 
ciprocally one  on  another. 

•  In-ter-ac'-tlon,  ».    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
action  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  intermediate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

•  In-ter-ad'-di-tfve,  o.  &  «.    [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  additive  (q.v.).] 

A,  At  adj. :  Added  or  inserted  parentheti- 
cally or   between  others,  as  a  clause  in  a 

sentence. 

B.  As  roost. :  Anything  added  or  inserted 
parenthetically. 

« In-ter-a'-gen-sy,  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
agency  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
an  interagent ;  the  acts  of  one  acting  as  an 
interagent;  intermediate  agency. 

•  In-ter-a'-gent,  ».    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
a0eni(q.v.).J  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate 
agent  between  others ;  a  medium. 

•  In-ter-all,  s.    [ENTRAIL,  «.] 

In  tcr  al'  ve  6-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
alveolar  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs. 
Used  of  the  Interalveolar  lymphatics  which, 
united  below,  pass  upwards  to  the  Inner  sur- 
face of  the  alveoli. 

In  ter-am-bn-la'  era,  ».  ft.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.,  &C.  ambulacra  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  Imperforate  plates  which  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  perforated  ones  (ambu- 
lacra) in  the  shells  of  Echinodenns.  (Oven.) 

•   In-ter-am-bu-la'-craL,  a.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  ambuiacral.] 

Zool.;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Interambnlacra 
(q.v.* 

•  in-ter-am'-nl-an,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, amongst;  omji!'s  =  a  river,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sun",  -on.)    Situated  between  riven ;  en- 
closed by  rivers. 

•  In  ter-an'-I-mate,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Brig,  animate  (q.v.).]    To  animate  or  inspire 
mutually. 

••  When  love  with  one  another  so 
Jnlfrantmatft  two  souls."    Donne  :  T\4  Ecstatg, 

•In  ter  ar-bor-a'-tlon, .•>.  [Lat. inter  =  be- 
tween, amongst,  and  ortor  =  a  tree.]  The 
intermixture  of  the  branches  of  trees  standing 
in  opposite  ranks.  (Browne:  Cyrus"  Garden, 
ch.  iv.) 

•n-ter-ar-tite'-u-lar.  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  articular  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  joints,  as  inter- 
articular  Bbrocartilages  and  ligaments. 

•  In-ter-au'-lio,  o.     [Lat  inter  =  between, 
amongst ;  aul(a)  =  a  hall,  a  palace,  and  Eng. 


adj.  sun*,  -ic.)    Existing  or  carried  on  between 
royal  courts :  as,  interaulic  politics.   (Uotley.) 

In-ter-au-rio'-u-lar,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  auricular  (q.v)'.] 

Anat.  (Of  a  foitus):  Situated  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart. 

In-ter-ax'-al,  o.    [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  <u<is), 
and  sulT.  -al.\ 
Arrk. ;  Situated  In  an  interaxls. 

In-ter-ax-il'-la-rjf,  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  »nd 
Bug.  axillary  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Situated  between  or  in  the  axils  of 
leaves. 


—  — Is  «•    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  axit 

Arch. :  The  space  between  axes. 

*  in-ter  bas-ta-Hon,  t.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 
basUe)  (q.v.) ;  -ation.]  Patchwork. 

"A  metaphor  taken  from  interbattafion,  patching 
or  piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together."— Smith  : 
Uut  Age,  p.  181 

t  in-ter-blend',  v.t.  CPref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
blend  (q.v.).]  To  blend  or  mingle  so  as  t* 
form  a  union. 

In-ter-bra'-chl-al,  a.     [Pref.   inter-,  and 
Eng.  brachial  (q.\-!)!] 
Anat. :  Between  the  arms. 

"The  reproductive  organs  [of  the  OphlnroUea]  are 
situated  near  the  bases  of  the  arras,  and  open  by  ori. 
flees  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  inter. 
orachial  areas.'  — jff.  A.  NiduUon  :  Zool.  (5th  ed.),  p.  196. 

In  ter-branch'-I-al,  o.  [Pref.  inters  and 
Eng.  branchial  (q.v.).] 

Ichfhy.  <t  Zool. :  Between  or  among  the 
branchiae  or  gills. 

In  ter  breed',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
frreed  (q.v.).] 

A.  TVetnsiiiDe  : 

1.  Gen. :  To  breed  between  two  individuals, 
related  to  each  other  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

2.  Spec. :  To  cross-breed ;  to  breed  by  cross- 
ing dilferent  strains  or  sub-varieties,  varieties, 
or  species  of  animals  or  flowers. 

B*  Intransitnv  : 

L  To  breed  together.    (Used  of  animals.) 
2.  To  adopt  means  to  effect  this  result. 
(Used  of  cattle-breeders,  Ice.) 

In  t^r-breed  Ing,  pr.  par.  ft  «.  [INTER- 
BREED.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breeding  between 
two  individuals ;  cross-breeding. 

If  Close  Interbreeding  continued  during 
several  generations  between  the  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  remaining  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  life  almost  always  tends  to  decreased 
size,  weakness,  or  sterility.  (.Darwin:  Orioin 
of  Species,  6th  ed.,  p.  251.) 

"  In:ter-brlng',  v.t  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
bring  (q.v.).]  To  bring  between  or  among. 

"  May  you  interbriny 
Dally  new  Joys,  and  never  sing." 

Donne;  njoptu.  Dec.  M,  Mil 

In-teV-ca-lar,  in  tor  -ca-la-ry,  a.    [Lat. 

intercalarte,  intercalarius,  from  intercalo  =  to 
Intercalate ;  Fr.  intercalate.] 

*  L  Ord.    Lang. :     Inserted    between    or 
amongst  others. 

"  Thla  initrfiilari  line  ...  seems  to  be  intended  as 
>  chorai  or  burden  to  the  song."—  Seattie :  riroit : 
Fait.  viii.  (Note.) 

H.  CAron. :  Inserted  between  or  among 
others.  Used  of  months,  or  shorter  periods  of 
time,  Insfted  into  the  calendar  to  make  the 
astronomical  and  civil  years  more  nearly  co- 
incide. Romulus  is  said  to  have  intercalated 
two  months  into  the  Roman  year,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  ten  months  only.  Numa 
Intercalated  a  month  every  second  year,  and 
as  the  time  for  doing  so  was  unfixed,  the 
Pontiflces  placed  it  at  such  times  as  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  government  or  of 
their  own  friends. 

In-teV-ca-lato,  v.t.  [Lat.  intercalatm,  pa. 
par.  at  intercalo  =  to  proclaim  that  something 
lias  been  inserted  :  inter  =  between,  and  calo 
=  to  proclaim  ;  Fr.  intercaler;  8p.  intercalar  ; 
Ital.  intercalare.] 

*  L    Ord.   Lang. :  To   insert  between   »r 
amongst  others. 


U.  Technically: 

1.  CAron, :  To  insert  a  day,  a  mouth,  *o., 
in  a  calendar. 

"  It  was  the  custom  with  Greeks  to  add.  or.  as  It  wai 
termed,  to  intercalate  a  month  every  other  year  "— 
Prieal,,.-  On  History,  led.  llv. 

2.  Ceo!. :  To  insert,  Introduce,  or  intrude  a 
stratum  between  other  strata. 

"  In-ter'-cal-at-Ive,  o.  [Eng.  intercalate); 
•we.)  Tending  to  intercalate ;  that  Inter- 
calates. 

In-ter-ca-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  intercalate,  from 
in(ercaia(i«,  pa.  par.  of  Intercalo  ;  Fr.  interca- 
lation; Sp.  intercalation  ;  Ital.  intercalaziane.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  intercalating  or  inserting  be- 
tween others. 

2.  The  thing  so  intercalated. 
U,  Technically: 

1.  Chron. :  The  insertion  of  a  day,  a  month, 
&c.,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  Geol. :   The  insertion,  introduction  or  in- 
trusion of  a  stratum  between  or  amougother 
strata. 

tn-ter-C&T-o't'-Io,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  intercantl. 
cui-otoi  belonging  to  the  carotid  artery.] 

Anat. :  Situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  division  in  the  common  carotid 
artery.  Used  of  the  intercarotic  ganglion  or 
glandule. 

"an-ter-cede',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  inferoMer,  from 
Lat.  intercede  =  to  go  between  :  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  eedo  =  to  go  ;  8p.  interceder  ;  ItaL 
intercedere.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  pass  or  occur  intermediately ;  to 
intervene  ;  to  come  between. 

"  He  supposeth  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between 
that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived."—  note : 
Orig.  of  Jiantind.  (Tod£) 

2.  To  go,  come,  or  act  between  as  a  peace- 
maker, with  a  view  to  reconcile  parties  at 
variance ;  to  plead  in  favour  of  another ;  to 
mediate;  to  make  intercession.  (It  is  fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  person  on  whose  be- 
half intercession  is  made,  and  by  with  before 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.) 

"  I  heare  not  one  man  open  his  mouth  to  intercede 

for  the  offender." — tiiahop  Halt:  Contempt.;  Haman 

Hanged,  Ac. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  go,  come,  or  pass  between. 
"Those  snpernces  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of 

light,  which  have  the  greatest  refracting  power.,  and 
which  intercede  mediums  that  differ  most  in  their  re- 
fracting densities."— Jfetft  on. 

*$  To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  con- 
ciliatory acts ;  the  intercessor  and  mediator 
are  equals  or  even  inferiors ;  to  interpose  is  an 
act  of  authority,  and  belongs  most  commonly 
to  a  superior  :  one  intercedes  or  interposes  for 
the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the  at- 
tainment of  good.  To  intercede  and  interpose 
are  employed  on  the  highest  and  lowest  occa- 
sions ;  to  mediate  is  •  never  employed  but  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In  ter-ce'-dent,  a.    [Lat.  intercedem,  pr. 
par.  of  intercede  =  to  go  between.]    Coming 
or  passing  between ;  interceding,  mediating. 

*  In-ter-9e'-dent-ljf,odt>.   [Eng.  interceded; 
•ly.}    By  way  of  intercession ;  as  an  inter- 
ceder or  intercessor. 

In-ter-oe'-der, «.  [Eng.  intercede) ;  -<r.]  One 
who  intercedes  ;  a  mediator,  an  intercessor. 

n-ter-gel'-ln-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  cellular  (q.v.).~\ 

Anat.,  Bot.,  <tc. :  Situated  between  cellules 
or  cells  :  as,  intercellular  space. 

intercellular  canals,  intercellu- 
lar-passages, s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Spaces  left  between  contlguons  cells 
In  some  species  of  plants.  DC  Candolle  thought 
they  were  designed  for  the  passage  of  sap,  but 
In  Nymphaeacese  they  are  filled  with  air. 

intercellular-spaces,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :   Open  spaces,  or  air-cavities,  between 
the  cells  of  certain  species. 

intercellular  substance,  >. 

Bot. :  A  substance  alleged  to  cement  toge- 
ther the  many  minute  cells  in  the  parenchyma 
of  a  plant.  In  the  higher  plants  It  constitute! 
only  a  thin  layer,  while  In  Nostoc  and  some 


btfr;  p6ut, 


1  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-taon.  -slon  =  «hun;  -fton,  -slon  =  «hun.   -dons,  -ttons,  -tuou*  =  sUus.    -We,  -die,  &o.  =  1*1.  dej. 
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other  forms  of  aig»  It  constitute*  *  Jelly. 
The  intercellular  substance  is  only  contiguous 
in  cell-walls  which  have  undergone  a  certain 
chemical  change. 

In  ter-cept,  v.t.    [Fr.  intercepter;  Sp.  inter- 
eepfar;  Ital.  interceptors.]     [INTEBCKPT,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  stop,  take,  or  seize  by  the  way  or  on 
the  i>ussage. 

"  [I]  Bothered  flocks  of  friends. 

Marched  towards  St.  Alb&ns  to  interred  the  queen. 
Shatetp.  :  a  Henry  VI.,  U.  1. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  passage  of  ; 
to  stop. 

"  Behind  th«  hole  I  fastened  to  the  pasteboard,  with 
pitch,  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  intercept  some 
part  of  the  light  which  passed  through  the  bole.  — 
ffevlon  :  Optics. 

8.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  communication 
With,  or  progress  towards  ;  to  shut  out. 
H  Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly. 
New  to  the  fiowers.  and  intercept  the  sky." 

Dryden  :  Flower  f  Leaf,  "M. 

*  4.  To  take  away,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  stop. 

"God  will  shortly  inUrcept  your  brethe."—  ^o»«  .• 
Mcpof.  of  and*  x. 

•  6.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  interrupt. 

•  Being  intfrctfUd  In  your  sport." 

?:  :  TtOU  Androniaa.  U.  a. 


tt  Afaft.  :  To  include  between.  When  * 
eurve  cuts  a  straight  line  in  two  points,  the 
part  of  the  straight  line  lying  between  the 
two  points  Is  said  to  be  intercepted  between 
the  two  points.  And,  In  general,  that  part  of 
a  line  lying  between  any  two  points  is  said  to 
be  intercepted  between  them. 

,In  ter  9opt,  *  In  ter-oepte,  a.  4i.  ILat. 
interccplus.  pa.  par.  of  intercipio  :  inter-  =  be- 
tween,  and  capto  =  to  tak«v  to  catch.) 

*  A.  At  adj.  :  Intercepted,  included,  com- 
prehended. 

"The  arche  meridian  that  Is  contained  or  intercept* 

betwlxe  the  sighet  and  the  equlnoodaL"—  Chaucer  : 
jarotabe.  pt.  l',  I  ». 

*  B.  At  tubsi.  :  That  which  is  Intercepted  ; 
ipecif.,  in  geom.,  that  portion  of  a  line  which 
lies  between  the  two  point*  at  which  it  is 
intersected  by  other  two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by 
two  planes,  or  by  a  surface. 

Jn-ter-cSpf  -or,  >.  [Eng.  intercept;  ;-er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts  ;  one  who  stops 
another. 

"Thy  interceptor  full  of  desplght.  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end."—  S*ot««P.  : 
Twelfth  ITifM,  UL  4. 

•  In-ter-oSp'-tlon,  ».    [Lai  inteneptio,  from 
intercepts,  pa.  par.    of  intercipio.     [INTER- 
CUT, ».]    The  act  of  intercepting  or  stopping 
in  the  course  ;  stoppage,  hindrance,  obstruc- 
tion. 

"The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  Intend 
By  interception,  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Shakrtp.  :  Henry  r..  IL  J. 

•  In-ter-cep'-ttve,  a.    [Eng.  intercept;  -ive.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  intercept  or  stop. 

In-ter  9688  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intercessio  =  a  going  between,  from  inter- 
cesfus,  pa.  par.  of  intercedo  =  to  go  between  ; 
Bp.  interceswn  ;  Ital.  intercessione.]  The  act  of 
interceding  ;  mediation  ;  interposition  between 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcilia- 
tion ;  prayer  to  one  party  in  favour  of  another  : 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  against  another. 

"  The  hymn  of  interceuion  rose." 

Scoll  .  •  Lat  of  the  Lent  Hinitrel,  vl.  II. 

In  terras'  lon-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  in- 
tercession; -at]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
of  the  nature  of  intercession  or  entreaty. 

•  In  ter  jess'  lon-ato  (ss  us  sh),  v.t.  [Eng. 
intercession  ;  -ate.]    To  make  intercession  to  ; 
to  entreat. 

In-ter-fcs'  sor,  "In-ter-ces-sour,  >. 
[Fr.  intercesseur,  from  Lat.  intercessorem,  ace. 
of  intercessor,  from  intercessus,  pa,  par.  of 
intercedo  =  to  go  between.  ] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  intercedes  or  goes 
between  ;  one  who  makes  intercession  for 
others  ;  a  mediator  ;  one  who  interposes  be- 
tween parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  them. 

"  He,  from  wrath  more  cool. 
Came,  the  mild  Judge  and  Interceptor  both, 
To  sentence  man."  Jfilton  :  p.  L.,  x.  96. 

*  II.  Eccles.  :  A  bishop  who,  during  a  va- 
cancy of  a  see,  administers  the  bishopric  till  a 
successor  is  elected. 

•  la-ter-oes-BOr'-l-al,  a.    [Eng.  intercessor  ; 
-ia7.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession  or  an 
intercessor  ;  intercessory. 


t  an-ter-9ea.'-«or-y,  o.  [Eng.  intercessor  ;  -y.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  intercession  ; 
interceding. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  fnt«rcsssory  petition  for 
our  enemies."—  Barberry  (1720). 

in  ter-9haln  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
chain  (q.v.).]    To  chain  or  link  together. 

"  Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath." 

Shakeep.  :  itideummer  Xight't  Dream,  11.  1 

TT  The  Folio  reads  interchanged. 

in  ter  chan  ge,  *  en  tre  chaunge,  *  en- 
ter-change, *  In  ter  chaunge,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  entrechanger,  from  entre  (Lat.  inter)  = 
between,  among,  and  changer  =  to  change.] 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  exchange  ;  to  give  and  .take  mutually. 


Were  interchanged  twlx 


Full  many  strokes 

;t  them  two." 

nr  .•/•.«..  IV.  111.11. 

2.  To  change  mutnally  ;  to  put  each  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"  Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  1.  S3. 

3.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately :  as,  To 
interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  succeed  alternately ;  to 
change  mutually. 

"  With  some  interchanging  changes  of  fortune,  they 
begat,  of  a  lust  war,  the  best  ohildpeaoe."— mdney. 

*  In' -ter-change,  t.    [INTERCHANGE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  interchanging  or  mutually 
changing;  the  act  or  process   of  mutually 
giving  and  receiving ;  exchange. 

"No  interchange  of  eipericnos  was  necessary  to 
lead  the  metallurgists  of  remote  regions  to  similar 
results,"—  Wilton  :  preUttoric  Man,  en.  ix. 

2.  Alternate  succession,  change,  alternation. 

"  Sweet  interchange 
Of  Mil  and  valley."  Milton  :  P.L..  Ix.  1U. 

3.  Trade,  commerce. 

"  Those  have  an  interchange  or  trail,  with  Elana,"— 
Bovell  :  Letter*. 

to-ter-ehanie-a-bir-1-ty,  «.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interchangeable;  interchangeableness.  < 

In-ter-ohan'ie-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  interchange; 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  interchanged;  admit- 
ting of  exchange:  as,  Two  letters  may  be 
interchangeable. 

*  2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession. 

"The  interchangeable  weather  of  spring  and  an. 
tttmn."— Dantpier  :  foitaget  (an.  1048). 

In-ter-ohan'ge-a-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  interchangeable. 

ta-ter-onan'fce-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeabKf) ;  -ly.]  In  an  Interchangeable 
manner  ;  alternately  ;  by  reciprocation  :  so 
as  to  be  interchangeable.  _ 

"  The  portions  of  the  «le-  "~ 
ments  they  will  have  to  be 
interchangeably     transmut- 
able."— Boyle :   Work*,  i.  «0. 

Interchangeably 


Her.:  Placed  or  lying 
across  each  other,  as  three 
fishes,  threeswords,  three 
arrows,  &c.,  the  head  of 
each  appearing  between  DSTERCHANOEABLY 
the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt-  POSED. 

ends  of  the  others. 

*ln-ter-9han'ge-ment,  i.  [Eng.  inter, 
change;  -nent.]  The  act  of  interchanging; 
exchange,  mutual  transfer. 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love     .  . 
Strengthened  by  interchan?ement  of  your  rings." 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  r. 

*  in-ter-9llJ»P'-ter,  s.  [_Pift.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
chapter  (q.v.).]    An  interpolated  or  interca- 
lated chapter. 

*  In'-ter-che'cked,   a.     [Pref.   inter-,   and 
Eng.  checked  (q.v.).]    Alternated,  varied. 

"  Lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Interceded  with  an  Instant  of  brief  pleaiure, 
To  Death,"  Byron :  Cain,  1. 1. 

*  an-teV-9i<l-en9e,  s.  tLat.  intercidcns,  pr.  par. 

of  intercido  :  inter-  —  between,  among,  and 
codo  =  to  fall.]  The  act  or  state  of  falling  or 
coming  between ;  occurrence,  accident. 

"  Talking  of  the  Instances,  the  Insults,  the  interci- 
dencei.  communities  of  diseases,  and  all  to  show  what 
books  we  have  read."—  P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p  608 


*  tn-teV^id-ent,  a.      [Lat.  intercident,  pr. 

par.  of  intercido. }    Falling  or  coming  between. 

*  in-ter-clp'-i-ent,  a.  It  i.  [Lat.  mtercipient, 
pr.  par.  of  ititercipio  =  to  intercept  (q.v.)."] 

A.  As  adj. :  Stopping  or  seizing  by  the  way, 
or  in  the  course ;  intercepting. 

B.  As  fubti. :  One  who  or  that  which  in- 
tercepU  or  stops  the  course  or  passage. 

"They  commend  repellanta.  but  not  with  mnon 
astriimency,  unli-sii  as  Intenmnat  ui»ou  the  parta."— 
Wiseman  :  Surgery,  vol.  L,  bk.  i..  eh.  v. 

*  In-ter^J'-sion,  s.   [Lat.  intercisio,  from  in- 
tercisus,  pa.  par.  of  intercido  —  to  cut  apart : 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  cosdo  =  to  cut.] 
A  cutting  off ;  an  interruption. 

"  We  may  understand  their  tntercition,  not  abscinion 
or  consummate  desolation.  "—Srovme  :  Vulgar  Krrourt, 
bk.  vii..  ch.  ill 

*  in-ter-ela-vJo'-u-lir,  a.   [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  clavicular.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  clavicles,  or  collar 
bones.  There  are  an  iuterclavicular  notch 
and  ligament 

*ln-ter-cldse',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
dote,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

"  To  intercloie  some  very  minute  and  restless  parti- 
cles."-ft>»f«  .'  Worts,  L  ess. 

*  In-ter-cloud',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cloud  (q.v.).J      To  shut  within  clouds ;    to 
cloud. 

••  None  the  least  blackness  interctouded  had 
80  fair  a  day."  ln,,M :  CMt  Wort.  v.  M. 

*  In-ter-olude',  v.t.     ILat.  intercludo,  from 
inter  =  between, among,  and  claudo  =  to  shut.] 
To  shut  out  from  a  place  or  course  by  some- 
thing intervening ;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt, 
to  cut  off. 

*  In-ter-clu'-slon,  >.    [Lat.  interdusio,  front 
interduntt,  pa,  par.  of  imtercludo.]     [IHTEB^ 
CLUDB.]    A  shutting  off  or  out ;  interception, 
obstruction. 

in  ter-col-le'-giate,  a.   Between  colleger 

In  ter  col  -line,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  =  between ; 
collio  =  a  hill,  and  Eng.  suff.  -int.} 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Between  hills. 
2.  Oeoi. :   Lying  between  the  several  vol- 
canic cones  or  eminences  produced  by  recent 
or  remote  eruptions. 

In-ter-oi-ld'-nK-al,  o.  '[Fret  inter-,  and 
Eng.  colonial  (q.vT)0  Existing  or  exercised 
between  colonies. 

"The  Congregntlonallsts  of  Australia  and  Sew 
Zealand  have  lust  commemorated  their  jubilee  by  s 
series  of  intercolonial  meetings  at  Sydney."— ajil, 
-Venn.  July  17,  ISO. 

In-tep-eS-lum'-nar,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  columnar  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  any  two  structures  colum- 
nar in  form,  as  the  interoolumnar  fascia. 

In-ter-ci-lum-ni-a'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  inttr- 
columnium,  from  inter-  =  between,  and  colvmna 
=  a  column,  a  pillar.] 

Arch:  The  space  between  two  columns. 
When  columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  thi» 
space  is  not  under  such  rigorous  laws  as  when 
they  are  quite  insulated ;  for,  in  the  latter 


INTERCOLUMNIATION. 


case,  real  as  well  as  apparent  solidity  requires 
them  to  be  near  each  other,  that  they  maj 
better  sustain  the  entablatures  they  carry. 
The  different  intercolunmiations  are  known  as 
Pycnostyle  (No.  1),  Systyle  (No.  2),  Diastyle 
(No.  3),  Aneostyle  (No.  4),  and  Eustyle(q.v.)- 
In  the  Doric,  however,  the  intercolumniation  it 


•Me.  l»t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p*t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    IB.  oe  =  e ;  «y  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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regulated  by  the  disposition  of  the  trlglyphg 
in  the  frieze ;  for  the  triglyphs  ought  always 
to  be  placed  over  the  centre  of  a  column,  anc 
the  metope  should  be  square.  In  the  Tuscan 
Interval,  the  architraves  being  of  wood,  the 
•pace  may  be  considerably  extended.  Columns 
may  be  said  to  be  either  engaged  or  insulated  • 
when  insulated,  they  are  either  placed  very 
near  the  walls  or  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  them.  With  regard  to  engaged  columns, 
or  such  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building, 
the  intercolumniations  are  not  limited,  but 
depend  on  the  width  of  the  arches,  windows, 
niches,  or  other  objects,  and  the  decorations 
placed  within  them.  But  columns  that  are 
entirely  detached,  and  perform  alone  the  office 
of  supporting  the  entablature,  as  in  peristyles, 
5'orches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each 
ottier,  both  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent 
solidity.  (Weale.) 

*  in-ter  com'-b&t, ».     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

comiat  (q.v.).]    A  combat,  an  engagement. 

"  [They]  at  the  point  of  intercombat  were." 

Daniel:  Cittt  Wari,  \.  «J. 

•fa  tor  come',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
come  (q.v.).]  To  come  between  ;  to  intervene, 
to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

•in-ter-cSm'-mo'n,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  common  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  have  to  do  with  or  act  in  common  or 
community  with   others  ;  to  act,  share,  or 
participate  with  or  among  others. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  roscld 
juice  of  the  body,  and  inrercommon  with  the  spirits 
of  the  body."— Bacon  :  Vat.  Bin.,  I  55. 

2.  To  use  a  common  with  others ;  to  graze 
cattle  on  a    common  pasture ;   to  enjoy  or 
possess  the  right  of  feeding  or  grazing  on 
common. 

In'-ter-odni-mdn,  s.  [INTERCOMMON,  ».]  The 
same  as  INTERCOMMONAOE  (q.v.). 

IT  It  was  the  right  of  Intercommon  that 
gained  Epping  Forest  for  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  saved  It  for  the  public.  While 
iu  at  least  one  parish  it  was  considered  that 
all  rights  of  common  had  been  bought  out ; 
the  rights  of  intercommon  had  been  forgotten. 
No  fences  existed  round  that  parish,  on  which 
account  cattle  from  five  other  parishes  crossed 
the  unnoted  boundary  line.  The  rights  of 
their  owners  would  be  taken  away  if  inclosures 
took  place,  hence  none  must  be  permitted,  and 
any  previously  existing  must  be  thrown  open. 

*  In  ter  com'-mon-age  (age  as  Ig),     ,. 
[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  commonage  (q.v.).]    A 
joint  or  mutual  right   of  commonage;  the 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  two 
or  more  contiguous  manors  or  townships  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  on  the  commons  of  each 
other.    Called  also  intercommon. 

•In'-ter-cSm-mo'ned,  a.  [Pref.  inter- ;  Eng. 
commdn,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  things  in  com- 
mun ;  acting  in  common  ;  outlawed  by  a  writ 
of  intercommoning  (q.v.). 

"  Those  desperate  Intercommoned  men,  who  werej 
as  it  were  hunted  from  their  houses."— Burnet  :  Eitt. 
Oam  Time  (an.  1*79). 

*  fa  ter  com'-mon-or,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  commoner  (q.v.).]    A  joint  communicant. 

•  fa-ter  ctfm'-mon  Ing,  ».     [Pref.   intei^,- 
Eng.  common,  and  suff.  -ing.] 

*  1.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed ;  and 
B>  writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  Indeed  legal,  but  very 
seldom  used,  called  Intercommotiiny  ;  because  it  made 
all  that  harboured  such  persons,  ordid  notseize  them, 
when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  iu 
the  same  guilt."— Burnet :  Own  Time  (an.  1676). 

2.  The  same  as  INTERCOMMON,  «.,  and  IN- 

TERCOMMONAOE  (q.V.). 

«in-ter-cdm-mune',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  commune  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  To  maintain  mutual  intercourse 
or  communication  :  as,  To  intercommune  with 
rebels. 

•In-ter-cdin-miin'-lfo-a-'ble,  a.  rPref.  in- 
ter-, and  Eng.  communicable  (q.v.).]  That  may 
or  can  be  mntually  communicated. 

•  ln-ter-c6in-mun'-I-cate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  communicate  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intram. :  To  maintain  or  hold  mutual 
communication  ;  to  communicate  mutually. 

B.  Trans. :  To  communicate  mutually ;  to 
Interchange. 

"The  rays  .  .  .  fnferc&mmunfcofethe  lights,  aathey 
may  be  seat  to  and  fro."—/*.  Holland :  Plutarch,  f.  9M. 


"  in  ter-c*m-mun-I-ea'-tlon,  s.  [Pref 
inter-,  and  Eng.  cojnmunica(ion(q.v.).]  Mutua 
or  reciprocal  communication. 

"  Intercommunication  of  suggestions,  plans,  wants 
and  wishes  takes  place  between  the  horse  and  the 
cow."—  Lindtay  :  Hind  in  the  Lover  Animal*.  L  837. 

fai-ter-cSm-mun'-Inir, ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  communing  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  INTER- 
COMMUNION (q.v.). 

IT  Letters  of  intenxmmuning  : 

Scots  Law:  Orders  from  the  Scotch  Privy 
Council,  forbidding  all  and  sundry  from 
holding  any  kind  of  intercourse  or  communi- 
cation with  the  persons  therein  denounced, 
on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  art  and  part  in 
their  crimes,  and  liable  accordingly. 

In  ter  com   mun   ion  (ion  as  yun),  s. 

[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  communion  (q.v.).] 
Mutual  communion ;  intercommunication. 

"An  entire  intercommunion  with  the  idolatrous  re. 
llgious  round  them.1*— Law:  Theory  of  Religion,  pt  ii 

*  in-ttjr-oiim-mun'-I-t*,  «.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  community  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community ; 
Intercommunication. 

"  That  intercommunity  of  Paganism,  which  will  be 
•plained  hereafter."  —  Warourton  :  Divine  Legation, 

2.  A  state  living  or  existing  together  In  har- 
mony. 

*  In-tcr  com-par'-I  son,  ».     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.   comparison  (q.v.).]    Mutual  com- 
parison, as  between  the  parts  of  one  thing  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  another. 

*  In-ter-cdm-pley-I-t*,  >.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  complexity.]      Entanglement.     (De 
Quincey :  Spanish  Nun,  §  20.) 

In  ter-con'-dy-lar,  a.  [Pref.  infer-;  Eng., 
Ac.  condyte,  and  suff.  -or.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  condyles :  as,  the  inter- 
condyior  fossa,  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

*  In-ter-con-nect',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  connect  (q.vA]     To   conjoin  or  unite 
closely  or  Intimately. 

in-ter-con-nec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  connection.]  Reciprocal  connection.  (De 
ttuincey :  System  of  the  Heavens.) 

fa-ter-cdn-tl-nen'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  continentoi  (q.v.).]  Subsisting  or  carried 
on  between  different  continents  :  as,  intercon- 
tinental traffic. 

In-ter-cos  -tal,  o.  4  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
coital.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Between  the  ribs. 

IT  There  are  intercostal  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, muscles,  and  nerves. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  intercostal  muscles.    The 
external  ones  are  directed  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  rib  to  another. 
The  internal  intercostal  muscles,  placed  deeper 
than  the  former,  are  attached  to  the  inner  mar- 
gins of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages. 

"For  the  structure  of  the  inleraatali.  midriff.  *o.. : 
suaU  refer  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  anatomist*. "—Der- 
ham  :  Phytico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.  (Note.) 

intercostal  neuralgia,  s. 

Path. :  Pain  along  the  course  of  the  Inter- 
costal nerves,  those  on  the  left  side  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  are  the  most  frequently 
affected ;  common  in  aniemic  and  chlorotic 
females.  '  It  often  precedes  herpes  zoster 
(shingles),  and  sometimes  follows  it  in  aged 
people. 

tn-ter-cos-td-,  pref.  [Lat.  inter  =  between ; 
cost(a)  =  a  rib,  and  o  connective.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

intercosto  humeral,  a. 
Anat. :  Connecting  the  humerns  and  the 
ribs. 
U  There  Is  an  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

Jl'-ter-course,  *  en  ter-course, ».    [Pr. 

entrecours,  from  Low  Lat.  intercursus  =  com- 
merce ;  Lat,  =  interposition,  from  inter  =  be- 
tween, amongst,  and  cursus  =  a  running ',  curro 
=  to  run.] 

1.  Connection  or  association  by  reciprocal 
actions  or  dealings  between  two  or  more  j>er- 
sons  or  countries  ;  interchange  of  thought  or 
feeling ;  commerce  ;  communication  ;  associa- 
tion, 

"  There  was  ever  intercoune 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead." 

n'orditfforth :  Affliction  of  Margaret. 


2.  An  interview  ;  conversation. 

3.  Sexual  connection. 

IT  The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only 
between  persons  ;  the  communication  and  con- 
nexion between  persons  and  things.  The  com- 
munication, in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
course ;  namely  that  which  consists  In  th« 
communication  of  one's  thoughts  to  another ; 
the  connection  consists  of  a  permanent  inter- 
course. As  it  respects  things,  communication 
is  said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense  ;  connec- 
tion is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
communication  is  kept  up  between  two  coun- 
tries by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connection  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each 
other,  intermarry,  and  the  like.  (Oa6i> :  Sng. 
Synon.) 

t  In-ter-cross',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cross  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans :  To  effect  fertilization  by  mean* 
of  another  strain,  variety,  or  species.     [Iw- 
TERCKOSS.] 

"The  view  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  tl 
that  species  when,  intercroised  have  beeu  specially  en- 
dowed with  sterility,  in  order  to  prevent  their  confu- 
sion."— Darwin  :  Origin  of  Bpecici  (ed.  IMS),  p.  299. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  impregnated  in  the 
manner  described  under  A. 

"  If  there  exist  organic  beings  which  never  inter- 
mu.-—Danein:  Origin  of  Spedei  (ed.  1M9),  p.  lit, 

In'-ter-cross,  s.    [INTERCROSS,  ?.] 

Btof. :  A  cross  between  individuals  of  the 
same  variety,  but  what  breeders  call  another 
strain.  Its  effect  is  to  give  great  vigour  and 
fertility  to  the  offspring.  Such  intercrossing 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  to 
be  incalculably  more  extensive  in  nature  than 
had  been  believed.  Though  most  plants  are 
hermaphrodite,  yet  intercrossing  with  other 
Individuals  is  the  rule,  the  agency  of  Insect! 
being  largely  exerted  to  effect  the  result 
[CROSS-FERTILIZATION.] 

"Oc!?»l°<'«J  tntercronei  take  place  with  all  animals 
**      """*"'  <M»in  «/*•«•«(•*. 


*  in-ter-our',  v.i.     [Lat  intercum  =  to  run 
or  come  between  :  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  curro  =  to  run.]    To  come  between;  to 
intervene. 

"Infinite  cross  accidents  may  intercur  and  dasa 
them  to  pieces."— Scott :  chrittian  Life,  pt  L,  ch.  lii. 

*  In  ter  curled ,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
curled.]    With  curls  mutually  intertwined. 

*  In  ter  cur  -ren9e,  s.     [Lat  interatrrens, 
pr.  par.  of  interourro.]    [INTERCUR.]    A  pan* 
ing  between ;  an  occurrence  ;  intervention. 

"The  least  intercurrence  of  fortune."- p.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  1,086. 

in-ter  eiir'-rent,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  intercurreiu, 
pr.  par.  of  intercurro,]    [INTERCUR.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Running  or  coming  between ; 
occurring  between ;  intervening. 

"The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  Des  Cartes  •«- 
cribeth  to  the  greater  pressure  made  upon  the  air  by 
the  moon,  and  the  intercurrent  ethereal  substance. "— 
Boyle:  Iforki,  i.  «. 

II.  Path. :  A  term  used  of  a  malady  gener- 
ated or  arising  during  the  progress  of  another 
disease,  and  running  its  course  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  comes  in 
between  or  intervenes. 

"  Like  a  play  or  interlude,  with  many  dangerous  its. 
tercurrentt."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

*  In-ter-ciit',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  cut, 
v.]    To  intersect     (HoaieU :  Parly  of  Beasts, 
p.  5.) 

In-ter-cu-ta'-ne'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  cutaneous  (q.v.).]  Existing  between  or 
under  the  skin. 

*  In  ter  dash',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
das*  (q.v.).]     To  dash  at  intervals  ;  to  inter- 
sperse. 

"  A  prologue  interdaMd  with  many  a  stroke." 

Cmeper:  Table  Talk,  Us. 

*  In   ter  deal,  •  In  ter  de.-ilc,  ».      [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  deaf  (q.v.).]    Mutual  dealing  ; 
traffic ;  commerce. 

"The  trading  and  intrrdeal'  with  other  natloM 
roundabout."— Spenur:  Ireland. 

•Kn-ter-deal',    v.i.     [INTEHDIAL,   «.]      To 
carry  on  mutual  intercourse  ;  to  intrigue. 
"  York  and  bis  side  could  not.  while  life  remained, 
Though  thus  dispersed,  but  work  and  interdeal. 

Daniel:  Civil  If  an,  vii.  fa. 
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In  ter-d6n-tel,  *n-  tdr-den'-tll, «.   [Pref. 

inter-,  and  Eng.  dentel,  dentil  (q.v.).J 

1.  Mach. :  The  space  between  teeth  or  cogs. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  space  between  two  dentil*. 

•In-te'r-de'-pe'nd'-ence,  *In-ter-dfi- 

pen  den-9$r,  *.  [Pref.  infcr-,  and  Eng. 
dependence,  dependency  (q.v.).]  Mutual  de- 
pendence. 

"  The  old  and  true  Hocrmtic  thesis  of  th«  interdr. 

pemlrni-e  of  virtue  and  knowledge."— Jfa«A*w  Arnold  : 

Latt  Euayt,    (Pref..  p.  XXI  L) 

*  In  ter  de-pend'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  dependent  (q.v.).]  Mutually  dependent. 

•In-ter-de^struc'-tfve-n&w,  «.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eiig.  destructiveness.]  The  act  or 
quality  of  mutual  destructiveness.  (Godwin : 
MandevilU,  ii.  103.) 

fn  ter-diot',  *en-tre-dlt-en,v.f.    [!KTER- 

D1CT,  *.] 

1.  On*.  Lang. :  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit  or 
debar  by  an  interdict. 

"  The  Injunction  by  her  brother  laid  .  .  . 
That  interdicted  all  debute." 

WordfM-vrth  .    White  Dotof  HylXont.iv. 

2.  Ecdrs. :  To  lay  under  an  interdict ;  to  visit 
Wlththespi  ritual  penalties  of  an  interdict(q.v.). 

"  Aflrf an  the  Fourth  .  .  .  interdicted  the  city  of 
Bmue  because  the  people  had  in  a  tumult  wounded  a 
cardinal'— Clarendon :  KeU'jion  A  Policy,  oh.  iv. 

T  In  general  literature,  the  verb,  in  this  sense, 
has  given  place  to  the  expression  "to  lay 
under  an  interdict,"  but  both  are  still  used  by 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

In  -ter-dict,  *  in-ter  dicte,  *.  (Low  Lat. 
interdictum  =  a  kind  of  excommunication  ; 
Lat.  interdiction  =  a  decree  of  a  judge,  uent. 
sing,  of  interdictust  pa.  par.  of  interdico  =  to 
pronounce  judgment  between  two  parties,  to 
decree :  inter-  -  between,  among,  and  dice  = 
to  speak,  to  utter ;  Fr.  interdit.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  prohibition;  a  forbidding; 
•  prohibitory  decree  or  order. 

*'  The**  art  not  fruit*  forbidden ;  no  interdict 
Defend*  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure." 

Milton:  /'.  A'.,  ii.  Mfc 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Roman  Civil  Law:  A  decree  of  the 
pnetor    pronounced    between    two   litigants 
sometimes  enjoining,  but  more  frequently  pro- 
hibiting ,  something  to  be  done.    The  inter- 
diction of  any  one  from  fire  and  water — i.e.t 
from  obtaining  those  necessaries  at  Rome  was 
tantamount  to  banishment  from  the  city. 

2.  Roman  Ecdes.  Law  &  Hist. :  An  ecclesias- 
tical censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred 
from  "the  use  of  certain  sacraments,  from  all 
the  divine  offices,  and  from  Christian  burial." 
It  Is  a  commingling  and  development  of  the 
New  Testament  excommunication  with   the 
interdict  of  the  Roman  pnetor  [1].     It  could 
be  directed   against   prominent  individuals, 
kings,  for  instance,  or  against  localities,  as 
small  as  a  parish  or  as  large  as  an  empire. 
Interdicts  seem   to  have   commenced   with 
bishops  in  the  ninth  century  ;  Hinckmar,  bi- 
shop of  Laon  in  France,  having  laid  a  parish 
of  his  diocese  under  an  interdict  in  the  year 
870.    Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  launched  an 
interdict  against   the    Emperor    Henry  IV., 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  humiliating  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  at  Canossa.    After  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  on  Dec.  27, 1170, 
Pope  Alexander  suspended  diyine  service  in 
the   cathedral  for  a  year,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  interdict.    On  March  23,  1208, 
Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  England  under  an 
interdict,  which  was  not  removed  till  Dec.  6, 
1213.    On  Dec.  17,  1588,  Pope  Paul  III.  pub- 
lished a  bull  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Henry  VIII.,  and  placing  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict.    Various  other  interdicts  were 
sent  forth.    The  Canon  Law  gradually  intro- 
duced mitigations  in  the  severity  of  interdicts. 
Baptisms  and  confirmations  might  be  admin- 
istered to  persons  in  danger  of  death  ;  penance 
was  open  to  all  but  those  who  had  caused  the 
issue  of  the  interdict ;  marriage  was  permitted, 
but    without  solemnities,  faithful  ecclesias- 
tics might  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but 
in  silence,  priests  might  be  ordained  if  there 
were  not  enough  previously,  there  might  be 
Low  Mass  every  week,  and  High  Mass  at  the 
five  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Whit- 
sunday, Corpus  Christ!,  and  the  Assumption. 
In  April,  1606,  Pope  Paul  V.  placed  the  republic 
of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  which  was  met 
by  determined  and  effectual  resistance  from 
the  government,  and  soon  afterwards  inter- 
dicts fell  into  disuse. 


S.  Sco(«  Law:  An  order  of  the  Court  of 
Session  having  the  same  purpose  and  effect  as 
an  injunction  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  This  gentleman  threaten*  to  obtain  an  interdict  to 
prevent  this  uMlru  autiuuvian  work  going  forward." 
—Pott  Mall  Gatttte.  Sept  4.  UH. 

In-ter-dlc'-tion,  i.  [Lat.  inttrdictio,  from 
interdictu*,  i>a.  par,  of  interdico  ;  Fr.  interdic- 
tion.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  interdicting,  for- 
bidding, or  prohibiting  ;  a  prohibition  ;  a  pro- 
hibitory decree. 

"Sternly  He  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful."  Milton  ;  P.  L.,  Till,  m 

2.  Scots  Law  :   A  system  of  judicial  or  of 
voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who 
from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion  are  liable 
to  imposition.      It  is  judicially  imposed  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  generally  pre- 
ceding an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  facile  person  on  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  facility  of  the  party,  or  voluntarily 
imposed  by  the  party  himself,  who  executes  a 
bond  binding  himself  to  do  nothing  that  will 
affect  his  estate  without  the  consent  of  certain 
persons  named. 

3.  Ecdes.  :  The  same  as  INTERDICT  (q.v.). 

-  His  spiritual  artillery,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  hi*  excommunication*  and  interdiction*."—  Clarejn, 
(ton  /  /ittiffion  *  Pvticy.  ch.  it 

*  In-ter-<llc  -tlve,  a.    [Eng.  interdict;  -ive.] 
Having  power  to  interdict,  forbid,  or  prohibit. 

"  By  that  inttrdtctiwe  sentence."—  Milton  t  Antmad, 
on/temont.  Defence. 

*  In-ter-dTc'-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  interdict  ;  -ory.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
terdict ;  serving  to  interdict. 

In  ter  dig  I  tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
digital.]  Between  the  nngera, 

*  ln-ter-dif-1  tate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  inter  = 

between,  among,  and  digititt  —  a  finger.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  insert  between  the  fingers  ; 
to  interweave. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  interwoven  ;  to  com- 
mingle ;  to  run  into  each  other  like  the  fingers, 
when  those  of  one  hand  an  inserted  between 
those  of  the  other. 

*  In  ter^Hg-I  ta'-tlon,  *.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  digiUition.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  of  inserting  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  between  those  of  the  other. 

2.  fig.:  Entanglement 

II.  Anat.:  The  space  between  fingers  or 
flnger-liKe  processes.  (Owen.) 

In  -ter-du9«,  *.     [Lat.  inter  -  between, 
among,  and  duco  =  to  lead.] 
Carp.  :  An  intertte  (q.v.). 

In-te>  e  qul  n6c-ttal(tls*«h),a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  equinoctial  (q.v.).J  Coming 
between  the  equinoxes. 

*  an-ter-ett',   v.t.     [Fr.  intireuer;   Ital.  in- 
teretsare;  8p.  intertstar.]    [INTEREST,  v.] 

1.  To  interest,  to  concern,  to  affect* 

"  Our  sacred  laws,  and  Jurt  authoritle 
An  inteTMS'd  therein." 

Ben  Jomton  :  Svanut.  UL  L 

2.  To  make  interested. 

"  Have  intermt'd,  ]n  either**  cause,  the  moat  of  the 
Italian  Prince."—  Mauinger  :  Dukt  of  Milan,  L  i. 

*  In'-ter-eas,  «.     [INTERIMS,  v.]     Interest, 
right,  or  title. 

"  May  challenge  a«ht  In  Heaven'*  int*rrt*.~ 

*.«-,  VILTL  W. 


In-ter-est',  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed,  by  partial  con- 
fusion with  the  noun,  from  the  pa.  par.  in- 
teress'd  of  the  verb  to  interest  (q.v.).  (Sfcea*.)] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  the  attention  'of  ;  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  ;  to  concern  ;  to  excite  emotion 
or  passion,  generally  in  favour  of  something, 
but  sometimes  in  opposition  ;  to  affect,  to 
move.  It  is  followed  by  in  before  that  which 
arouses  interest,  and  for  before  the  person. 

*  2.  To  be  concerned  with  or  interested  In  ; 
to  concern  ;  to  be  mixed  up  with. 

3.  To  give  an  interest  or  share  In  ;  to  cause 
to  participate  in. 

4.  (Reflex.)  To  concern,  excite,  or  exert  on 
behalf  of  another. 

"  This  was  a  goddeH  who  twed  to  interett  hertelf  In 
marriages."—  Additon:  On  Medal*. 


*  5.  To  place  or  put  in  or  amongst. 

him   among   the    Uoda."  —  Cluipman. 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  interesting  ;  to  arouse 
interest  or  concern. 

In  -ter-est,  s.     [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  interit),  from  Lat. 

interest  =  it  is  profitable,  It  concerns;  thinl 
pers.  sing.,  pr.  t.,  indie,  of  intersum  =  to  !•« 
between,  to  concern  :  inter  =  between,  among, 
and  ffttm  =  to  be  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  inte- 
rest; Sp.  interes.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleasant 
or  painful  ;  concern,  sympathy,  feeling. 

"  So  much  interett  have  I  in  thy  sorrow.™ 

SHakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ii.  1 

2.  Advantage,  good,  profit,  concern,  utility. 
*"Tis  manifestly  for  the  intertst  of  humane  society." 

•-Clark*;  On  tht  Attribute*.    (Introd.) 

3.  Influence  with  or  over  others  ;  as,  To 
have  interest  with  the  Government. 

4.  Share,  portion;  participation  in  value: 
as,   He  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the 
business. 

*  &  Possession,  property. 

"  Interett  of  territory,  cares  of  state." 

SkaXttp.  :  /.ear,  L  L 

*  6.  Claim,  right,  title. 

**  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state  than 
thou,"  Shaketp,  :  1  Henry  II'.,  11L  B. 

7.  A  selfish  regard  for  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

9   Any  surplus  of  advantage  ;  an  addition. 

•'You  ihall  hare  your  desires  with  interett." 

tihaketp.  .-  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  8. 

10.  A  collective  name  for  those  carrying  o» 
or  interested  in  any  particular  husiness,  mea- 
sure, or  the  like. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :   An  allowance   made  for   the 
use  of  borrowed   money.     The   money,   on 
which  interest  is  to  be   paid,  is  called  the 
principal.    The  money  paid  is  called  the  inter- 
est.    The  principal  aud  interest,   taken   to- 
gether, are  called  the  amount.    The  ratio  oi 
the  principal  to  the  interest,  per  annum,  is 
the  rate  or  rate  per  cent.    luterest  is  either 
simple  or  compound.    Simple  interest  is  the 
interest  upon  the  principal,  during  the  time 
of  the  loan.    Compound  interest  is  the  inter- 
est, not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon 
the  interest  also,  as  it  falls  due. 

IT  The  exaction  of  interest  was  prohibited 
In  England  In  1197  and  1436.  It  was  legalized, 
the  rate  being  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  in  1545, 
prohibited  In  1652,  restored  fn  1570,  and  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent,  in  1713.  In  the  United 
State*,  each  state  has  a  legal  rate  of  Interest, 
differing  ID  the  different  states. 

2.  Law  :  Chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  years, 
or  a  future  estate  ;  also  any  estate,  right,  or 
title  In  realty. 

In'-ter-est  fid,  pa.  par.  St,  a.    [INTEMST,  v,\ 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

L  Affected,  moved;  having  the  feelings  or 
passions  moved  or  excited. 

2.  Having  an  interest,  concern,  or  chare  In  ; 
concerned. 

3.  Biassed  or  liable  to  be  biassed  or  preju- 
diced through  personal  interest  ;  not  impartial. 

4.  Done  through  or  for  personal  interest  or 
for  personal  motives  ;  not  disinterested. 

"The  interested  leniency  which  he  had  ihowu  to 
rich  deliii<jueiiU."-.VacrtM/ay  :  UiMt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Too  regardful  of  private  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  selfish. 

*  ln'-ter-6«t-$d-neM,  «.     [Eng.  interested  ; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interested. 

2.  A  regard  for  one's  own  private  views  01 
profit.    (Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  243.) 

In'-  ter  -  Sst  -  Ing,  a.  [Eng.  interest;  -ing.] 
Arousing  or  exciting  interest;  engaging  the 
attention  or  curiosity  ;  exciting  or  liable  to 
excite  the  feelings  or  passions. 

"  That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chwiu  ensues, 
Filled  op  at  last  with  intertttina  newa." 

Covper  •  Conteriation,  8M. 

*  In'  ter-est-Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  interesting  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  interesting  manner;  so  as  to  inter- 
est. 

*  ln'-ter-$»t-ang-n5ML  *.  [Eng.  interesting; 
•ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  interesting. 


Ate.  ifct,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
•r,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    se,o»  =  e;ey  =  a.     o.u  =  kw. 
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*f,«-ter-fa'-ci-al  (ci  a«  shi).  o.    [Pref. 

inter-,  and  &n$.  j\ti-.ini  (q.v.).] 

Geoflt. :  Included  between  two  plane  faces. 
An  interfacial  angle  of  a  polyhedron  is  a 
diedral  single  included  between  two  faces  of 
the  polyhedron.  All  interfacial  angles  of  a 
regular  iwlyliedron  are  equal  to  each  other. 

fn-ter-fem'-or-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
femoral.] 

Anat.  &  Zool. :  Between  the  thighs. 

interfemoral  -  membrane,    s.      The 

membrane  connecting  the  posterior  limbs  of 
a  bat. 

In  ter-fere',  *  en-tyr-fer  -yn,  *  en  -  te  - 
feir,  *  in  ter-feere,  v.i.  [o.  Fr.  entreferir 
=  to  exchange  blows:  entre=  between,  and 
Jerir  =  to  strike.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  intermeddle,  to  interpose,  to  inter- 
vene ;  to  enter  into  or  take  a  part  in  anything. 

"With  which  tha  English  Parliament  could  Dot 
interfere."— Maeautay  :  Mitt.  Kwj.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  in  or  with. 

2.  To  come  into  collision  ;  to  clash ;  to  be 
to  opposition :  as,  Claims  or  interests  interfere. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  how  ii  said  to  inter/ere  when  the  aide  of  one  of 
Ills  shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks  ; 
or  the  bitting  one  let;  ngnfuat  another,  juid  striking  oft" 
the  akin."— Furrier"!  Dictionary. 

2.  Phys.  (Of  two  things'):  To  exert  a  mutual 
action  so  as  to  increase,  diminish,  or  destroy 
each  other's  action.     Used  of  rays  of  light, 
heat,  sound,  &c. 

hi-ter-feV-en^e,  5.    [Eng.  interfere) ;  -ence.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  interfering  or  inter- 
meddling ;  interposition,  intervention,  espe- 
cially in  matters  with  which  one  has  no  con- 
cern, and  which  had  better  be  left  alone. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in 
opposition. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.  ;  The  act  of  interfering  or  striking 
the  hoof  or  shoe  of  one  hoof  against  the  fet- 
lock of  the  opposite  leg,  BO  as  to  break  the 
akin  or  injure  the  flesh. 

2.  Phys. :  The  mutual  action,  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  two  streams  of  light  or  air, 
vibrations  of  sound,  undulations  of  waves,  &c., 
coming  in  contact  so  as  to  affect  each  other. 
Used  especially  of  light,     [t] 

3.  Football:  The  act  of  protecting  a  fellow- 
player,  who  holds  the  ball  and  desires  to  run 
with  It,  from  being  tackled  by  the  opposing 
players.     [See  TACKLE,  v.t.,  I.  3.J 

Tf  Interference  of  light : 

Optics :  The  mutual  action  which  two  lumi- 
nous rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  the 
undulations  meet  in  different  phases.  If  two 
very  small  holes  are  made  near  each  other  in 
the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  two  divergent 
luminous  cones  will  result.  If  caught  upon  a 
white  screen  fringes  will  appear  where  they 
overlap.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  the 
light  from  a  luminous  point  of  any  kind  be 
received  upon  two  slightly  inclined  mirrors, 
or  two  prisms,  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  to  en- 
croach upon  each  other.  It  is  due  to  all  the 
series  of  waves  reinforcing  each  other  wher- 
ever they  coincide  in  phase,  and  extinguishing 
each  other  where  the  phases  are  contrary. 
The  same  effects  are  produced  more  gorgeously 
by  polarized  light  (q.v.)t  and  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  two  sets  of  waves  reflected  from 
the  two  surfaces  of  a  thin  film,  as  of  a  soap- 
bubble. 

\  tsuryical  interference:  Relief  by  surgery. 

In-ter-fer'-er.  s.    [Eng.  interfere);  -«*.]    One 
who  or  that  which  interferes. 

la-ter-fer'-Ing,  pr.par.,o.,&».  [INTERFERE.] 
A*  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or   inclined  to  inter- 
meddling in  matters  with  which  one  haa  no 
concern ;  officious. 

C.  Aft  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intermeddling ;  Interposition  ; 
Interference. 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  In 
opposition. 

IL  Farr.  A  Phys. :  [INTERFERENCE,  IL], 


in-ter-feV-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interfering; 
-ly.]  In  an  Interfering  manner  ;  by  inter- 
ference. 

*  in-ter-flow',  v.i.    [Pref.   inter-,  and  Eng. 
Jlow  (q.  v.).J     To  flow  in. 

"  Wlmt  way  the  current  cold 

Of  Northern  Oceeji  with  strong  tides  doth  interjlv* 
and  •well."  P.  Holland  :  C.imden,  p.  IS. 

*  in  -ter'-  flu-en  t,   a.      [Lat.    interjluens,   pr. 
par.  of  interfluo  —  to  flow  between  or  among  : 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  flua  =  to  flow.} 
Flowing  or  floating  between  or  among. 

"Upon  the  imitation   of   some  interfluent   tubtile 
matter."—  Boyle  :   WarXt.  ii.  60S. 

*  ln-tcr'~flu  ous,  a.     [Lat.   interjluui,  from 
interjluo  —  to  flow  between  or  among.]    Inter- 
fluent. 

*  in  -  tcr-f  old'-  cd,  a.    [Pref-  inter-,  and  Eng. 
folded  (q.  v.).]    Folded  or  clasped  together,  in- 
tertwined. 

"  Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal's  throne  ;  and,  with 
hands  interfolded." 

LongftUo*:  Children  of  the  Lor>fi  Supper. 

in  ter  f  6  Ii  a'  ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  foliaceous  (q.v.).j 

Bot.  :   Situated   between   opposite   leaves. 
Used  of  flowers  on  peduncles  or  of  stipules. 

*  in-ter-f  o'-ll-ate,   v.t.      [Lat.   inter-  =*  be- 
tween, among,  and/oZium  =  a  leaf]    To  inter- 
leave. 

"  I  will  take  care  to  MDd  yon  y«  interfoliated  copy." 
-Evelyn  :  Mematn,  Aug.  17,  109A. 


[Pref.  inter',  and  Eng. 
fretted  (q.v.).]  „  -  - 

Her.  :  Interlaced.  (A 
term  applied  to  any  bear- 
ings linked  together,  one 
within  the  other,  as  keys 
interlaced  in  the  bows, 
or  one  linked  into  the 
other.) 

in  ter-fric  tlon,  ». 

[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.      INTERFRETTED. 

friction  (q.v.).]    A  rub- 

bing together  ;  mutual  friction.    (Lit.  <tjig.) 

"  Kindling  a  fire  by  interfrictto*  of  dry  sticks."—  Dt 
Quincey  :  Spaniib  Jfun,  ft  16. 

m  tor-  fill'  -gent,  a.  [Lat.  interfulgens,  pr. 
par.  of  interfidgeo  =  to  shine  between  :  inter- 
=  between,  among,  and  fulgeo  =  to  shine.] 
Shining  between. 

in  ter-fu$e'(  v.t.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  fiisu»  =  poured.J 

1.  To  pour,  scatter,  or  spread  between  or 
amongst. 

"  A  tense  sublime 
rfused. 
:  Tintern  Abbey. 

2.  To  mix  up  together  ;  to  commix,  to  asso- 
ciate. 

*  in-ter-f  u'-jlon,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
fusion  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  pouring  or  spread- 
ing together  ;  close  mingling  or  fusion. 

In  ter-gan  gli  on'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  gang  I  ionic.] 

Zool.  :  Between  the  ganglions.  Used  of 
nervous  chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  gan- 
glions, which  they  connect.  (Owen.) 

*  in-ter'-ga-tor-y',  ».    [See  def.]    A  corrup- 
tion or  contraction  for  interrogatory  (q.v.). 

"  Charge  us  thereupon  interaatortet.* 

Shaltftp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*  in-ter-gern',  v.i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.    ff«m  —  grin,]     To  exchange   grins    or 
snarls. 

"  The  eager  dogi  .  .  .  lit  grimly  intergemtnff.* 
Sylvetter  :  Decay.  1.  938. 

in-ter-gla'  91  al  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.    [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  glacial  (q.v.).] 

Geol.  :  Occurring  between  two  periods  of 
glacial  action. 

interglaciul  period,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Heer 
to  a  warm  interval  intercalated  between  two 
periods  of  glacial  action.  [GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 

in-tor-hce'-mgl,  in  tcr-he'-mal,  a.  [Pref. 

inter-,  and  Eng.  Ixemal,  hemal.] 

Ichthy.  :  Situated  between  the  haemal  pro- 
cesses or  spines.  Used  specially  of  the  iuter- 
hamial  bones  which  pass  up  from  the  spaces 
between  the  ha-inal  spines. 


In'  ter-im,  *.  A  a.    [I^t.=  In  the  meantime.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  meantime  ;  the  Inter* 
voning  time  or  period. 

"It  will  be  short ;  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  inau'*  life's  110  mure  than  tu  aay,  one." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  V.  t 

2.  Hist. :   Various  temporary  arrangement* 
during  the  Reformation  struggle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    One  published  by  the  Diet 
of  Ratrisbon,  July  29,  1541,  was  to  be  in  force 
till  a  General  Council  met.    The  Augsburg 
Interim,  which  was  sent  first  by  Charles  V., 
and  was  read  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
May  15,  IMS,  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  an  object  in  which 
it  failed.    That  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Saxon  Elector  Maurice,  Dec.  22,  1548, 
was  called  the  Leipsic  Interim.     In  it  Me- 
lancthon  and  various  other  Protestant  theo- 
logians treated  of  "things  indifferent"  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 
might  be  accepted.    (  ADI  APHORISTIC.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  connected  with, 
or  intended  for  an  intervening  period  of  time; 
temporary ;  intended  to  last  only  till  a  certain 
fixed  time  or  date. 

"  The  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  &  per  cent,  per  annum."— Da'dy  Tdeyrapk, 
Sept.  10.  1864. 

T  Interim  decree : 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  disposing  of  part  of  a 
cause,  but  leaving  the  remainder  unexhausted. 

*  Xn'-ter-im-Xst,  *.     [Eng.  interim;  -ist.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  One  who  accepted  or  sup- 
ported the  Interim.  [INTERIM,  A.  2.] 

*  in-ter-lm-ist'  1C,  o.     [Eng.  interim  ;  -irfic. J 

Pertaining  to,  or  existing  during  an  interim. 

in- tcr'-i  or,  *  in  tcr  i-our,  a.  &  «.    [Lat., 

coinp.  of  interns  =  within.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Within ;    internal ;    being   within    any 
limits,  inclosure,  or  substance ;  the  opposite 
to  exterior  (q.v.). 

"  He,  that  attend*  to  his  interior  sell.* 

Cowper:  Taik,  111.  3TS. 

2.  Inland;  remote  or  distant  from  the  coast, 
frontier,  or  limits  :  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a 
country. 

II.  Geom. :  Lying  within.  An  interior  angle 
of  a  polygon  is  an  angle  included  between  two 
adjacent  sides  and  lying  within  the  polygon. 
[INTERIOR- ANGLES.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  part  of  any  thing ;  the  Inside: 
as,  the  interior  of  a  house, 

2.  The  inland  parts  of  a  country  or  kingdom. 

3.  The  home  or  domestic  affairs  of  a  country ; 
hence  that  branch  of  the  government  having 
charge  of  the  same,  as,  in  this  country,  tha 
Department  of  the   Interior;    in    France,    the 
MinUtry  of  the  Interior,  &c. 

4.  A  painting  or  theatrical  scene  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  building. 

"  It  IB  a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  mother  Mated.* 
—Athwtum,  Sept.  11,  1684,  p.  ML 

1T  For  the  difference  between  interior  and 
inside,  see  INSIDE. 

Interior-angles,  «.  pi. 

Geom. :  The  angles  formed  within  any  flgort 
by  two  adjacent  side*. 


Thus,  In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  tnglei 
BC  A,  and  CAB  are  interior  angles,  as  distin- 
guished from  ABD  and  ACE,  which  are  exterior 
angles.  Similarly  in  the  second  figure  the 
angles  c  B  E,  D  B  K,  F  E  B,  and  a  E  B  are  Interior 
angles,  and  the  angles  A  B  c,  A  BD,  r  SB,  and 
OEH  exterior  angles.  The  angles  CBE  and 
B  E  F  are  interior  adjacent  angles  with  respect 
to  DBE  and  BEG,  and  the  angles  CBE  and 
BEQ  are  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

Interior-planets,  s.  pi. 


bS)l.  rjfi^t  poUt,  Jtftrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  cxlnt.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  nhan.      tlon.  -slon=shan;  -tlon,  -don  -  zhan.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Interior-screw,  a.  A  screw  cut  on  an 
Interior  or  hollow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr, 
IT  tap-hole  ;  a  hollow  or  socket  screw, 

interior-slope,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  slope  of  the  embankment  from 
the  crest  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  place. 
[ABATTIS.] 

*  In-ter-i-oY-*-t&  «.     [Eng.  interior;  -tty.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  interior. 

*  In-teV-i-Sr-l^,  *  ln-ter-i-our-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  interior;  -ly.]    On  or  in  the  interior; 
internally. 

"  The  divine  nature  sustains  and  inttrtourly  noor- 
Isheth  all  things,"—  Donnt  :  Bitt.  Septuagtnt,  p.  206. 

,  s.    [Eng.  interjacen^i)  ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interjacent  ; 
the  act  or  state  of  lying  between  or  among. 

"England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  inter- 
tactncy  of  the  Tweed."—  Bale  :  Or  iff.  <tf  MaaMnd. 

2.  That  which  lies  between. 

"It«  fluctuations  are  bot  motion*,  which  wind*, 
storms,  •hoars,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates,  — 
Brovma  :  Vulgar  Srroun,  bk.  ylL,  ch.  xvti, 

*In-ter-Ja'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  interjacent,  pr. 
par.  of  interjaceo  =  to  lie  between  ;  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jaceo  =  to  lie.]  Lying 
between  or  among  ;  intervening. 

"  Berkeley,  by  the  way,  doe*  not  admit  this  lut  ele- 
ment in  our  judgment—  the  number  of  interjacent 
object*."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Dtitertat  ion»  ;  Berkdetft  Mfe  A 
Writing!. 

*  In-ter-Jao'-u-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, and  jocw.br  =  to  throw,  to  cast.]    To 
utter  as  an  interjectional  expression. 

*"O  DI«u  !  que  n'-al-]e  pu  le  volrf  interjaculate! 
Mademoiselle."—  Thackeray  :  The  Nevcome*,  ch.  vli. 

•In-ter-jan'-gle,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
jcmgle(<\.  v.).]  To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant 
voice,  one  with  another  ;  to  talk  or  chatter 
noisily. 

"  For  the  divers  disagreeing  cords 
Of  interjartgling  ignorance.* 

Daniel  :  JftuopftUiu. 


t',  v.t.  &  {.  [Lat.  interjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  interjicio  =  to  throw  between  :  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jacio  =  to  throw  ;  FT. 
interjecter.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  throw  or  cast  between  or 
among  other  things  ;  to  insert. 

"The  papen  contained  sixty-four  f  question  "I  and 
the  rest  were  interjected  with  the  accustomed  vehe- 
mence."— Poll  Mall  Gatette,  March  26.  1884, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  between  ;  to  inter- 
vene ;  to  interpose. 

"  The  confluence  of  soldiers  interjecting  reecned  him." 
—Buck. 

fn-ter-Jec'-tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interjec- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interjectio  =  a  throwing  be- 
tween, an  interjection,  from  interjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  interjicio.]  [INTERJECT.] 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  act  of  throwing  in  or 
tietween  ;  insertion,  interposition. 

"  The  loud  noise  which  niaketh  the  interjection  of 
laughing.  "—Bacon.  (  Todd,  ) 

2.  Gram.  :  A  word  thrown  in  parenthetically 
In  speaking  or  writing  between  words  used  in 
construction  to  express  some  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, as  exclamations  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain, 
astonishment,  &c. 

"I  forbear  not  only  sweating,  but  all  interjection* 
of  fretting,  aa  pugh  1  pish  !  and  the  like."—  rotter.  No. 
11L 

tn-ter-Jec'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  interjection; 
-at.] 

1.  Thrown  in  parenthetically  between  other 
words  or  phrases  :  as,  an  interjectional  obser- 
vation. 

"Th»  interjectional  employment  of  common  words 
or  incomplete  phrase*."—  Whitney  ;  Life  A  Growth  qf 
Language,  ch.  x. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  inter- 
jection* 

"Interjectional  utterance  ends  where  speech  be- 
gtaa."—  Wilton  :  Prehistoric  Man,  iL  370. 

8.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  inter- 
jections or  involuntary  exclamations. 

*  In-ter-jec'-tlon-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  inter- 
jectional ;  -ly.  ]    In  manner  of  an  interjection  ; 
as  an  interjection. 

*  lu~ter-jec'-tton-ar-^,  a.    fEng.  interjec- 
tion; -ary.]  ThesameaslNTEBJEcrioNAL(q.v.). 

*  ln-ter-j6ct'--u-raLa-  [From  a  fictive  Eng. 
interjectur(e)  ;  -a/.]"  The  same  as  INTERJEC- 
TIONAL (q.v.). 

He  rapped  out   ft   dozen    inte-rjectural   oath*.  *— 
"in.-  Rival*.  U.  1. 


In-ter-Join',  *  In-ter-Joyne,  u.(.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  join  (q.v.).]  To  join  mutu- 
ally ;  to  unite,  to  marry. 

"Sofellestfoee  .  .  .  shall  grow  dear  friends. 
And  interjoin  their  Issues? 

Sutteef.  :  Coriolanut.  Iv.  4. 

In'-ter-loTst,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  joist 
<q.v.)J 

Arch. :  The  space  or  interval  between  two 
joists. 

*  in-ter-Juno'-tion,  ».     [Pref.  inter-,   and 
Eng.  junction  (q.vi)J    The  act  of  interjunc- 
tion  ;  mutual  junction. 

*  In-ter-knit'  (k  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  Intl  (q.v.):]    To  knit  together. 

*  In-ter-knowl'-edge  (fc  silent),  «.     [Pref. 
inter-    and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).]    Mutual 
knowledge. 

"  In  mutiUllHnterXnotpleage,  enjoying  each  other's 
bleesednesse."— Sp.  Ball :  Kecapit.  of  the  whole  Dit- 
course. 

In-ter-lace',  *  en  ter  lace,  v.t.  &  i.  (O. 
Fr.  entrelasser,  from  «nfre=between,  and  lasser, 
lacer  =  to  lace.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  intermix  ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing 
within  another ;  to  interweave. 

"  Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheavee  of  corn, 
Oft  interlaced,  occur:'  Pkilipe  :  Cider,  i. 

2.  To  pass  in  and  out  between. 

"  Severed  into  stripe 
That  interlaced  each  other."     Coteper:  Talk,  L  41. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  interwoven  or  inter- 
mixed ;  to  intersect. 

"  Their  slender  shafta,  with  leavee  interlacing." 

Longfellow:  Kmngeline.  1L  4. 

1[  Interlacing  arches : 

Arch. :  Circular  arches  which  intersect  each 


INTERLACING   ARCHES. 


other.    They  are  frequently  found  in  Norman 
arcades  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In-ter-laced',  a.    [INTERLACE.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  INTERFRETTBD  (q.v.). 

*  an-ter-lace'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  interlace ; 
•ment.]    The  state  of  being  Interlaced ;  Inter- 
mixture ;  insertion  between. 

In-ter-laid,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [INTERLAY,  v.] 

in  ter  lam  -In-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  inttr-=  be- 
tween, among,  and  lamina  =  &  plate.]  Placed 
between  laminae  or  plates  ;  iuclosed  in  laminae. 

in  ter-lam'-I-na'-tion,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  lamination  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being 
interlaminated. 

*  in-ter-lapsej   s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lapse,  6.  (q.v.).J    The  lapse  of  time  between 
two  events  ;  an  interval. 

"Tbeee  dregs  are  calcined  Into  such  salts,  which, 
after  a  short  interlapie  of  time,  produce  coughs."— 
Barney  :  On  Coiitumjftion. 

In-ter-lard',  v.t.    [Fr.  entrtlarder.} 

*  L,  Lit. :   To  mix  fat  meat  with  lean  ;  to 
diversify  lean  with  fat. 

"  Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  inter, 
larded."  Urayton:  Poly-Olbton,  a.  26. 

IX  Figuratively: 

1.  To  intermix  ;  to   Interpose ;  to   insert 
between. 

"  I  will  not  overpaase  the  multitude  of  others,  but 
interlard  (as  it  were)  arid  disperse  them  among."— 
P.  Holland:  Pllnie,  bk.  codv.  oh.  Till. 

2.  To  mix ;  to  diversify  by  mixture. 

"  They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy."     J.  PMlipl :  Cider,  bk.  11 

"  in-ter-lard -ment,  s.  [Eng.  interlard; 
-ment.]  Intermixture.  (Richardson :  Clarissa, 
iii.  89.) 


*  In-ter-lay',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  te» 
(q.v.).]    To  lay  or  place  between  or  among. 

"This  chain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Between  the  fattier  and  his  high  iutenti. 
To  hold  him  back.'  Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  IT,  1% 

*  In'  ter-lea£  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lr*j 
(q.v.).]     A  leaf  inserted  between  or  amoi  » 
other  leaves ;  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  a  book. 

In-ter-leave',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 
leaf  (pi.  leaves)."]  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leave? 
between  others  in  a  book.  (Generally  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

"  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  interleaved 
pocket-almanack." — Warbitrton:  W orlu,  L  87. 

"In-ter-li'-bcl,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  libel 
(q.v.).]  To  libel  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

in  tcr-lig  -ni-iim,  ».  (Lat.  inter  =  between, 
and  lignum  =  woou.] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
tie-beams. 

in-ter-lme',  v.t.  &  {.  [Fr.  entreligner,  from 
Low  Lat.  interlined ;  from  Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  linea  =  a  line ;  Fr.  inter- 
ligner;  Sp.  &  Port,  interlinear;  Ital.  inter- 
lineare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines. 

"  When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with 
another,  he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  —Locke  :  On  Education. 

2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  at, 
as  for  purposes  of  correction  or  addition. 

"The  minute  they  had  signed  was  In  some  places 
dashed  and  interlined."  —  Surnet:  Silt,  of  Refurr*. 

(an.  1530). 

B.  Intrant. :  To  write  words  between  th» 
lines  of  others  already  written. 

"  I  write,  Indite,  I  point,  I  rase,  I  quote, 
I  interline.  I  blot,  correct,  I  note. 

Drayttm  :  Matilda  to  X.  John. 

in-ter-lin'-S-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lineal  (q.v.).]  "Between  lines ;  interlinear. 

In  ter-lln'-e-ar,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  interlin- 
ealis;  from  Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,_and 
linea— a,  line  ;  Fr.  interlineaire.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Written  or  printed  between 
lines  already  written  or  printed. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  or  more  words  written 
or  printed  between  lines  already  written  or 
printed. 

"  Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  start. 
And  hundreth  crooked  interlinear^? 

Bp.  Sail.  bk.  i  v..  sat,  L 

I  Interlinear  System  :  The  same  as  HAM  it,- 
TONIAN  SYSTEM  (q.v.). 

in-tt5r-lxn'-S-t>r-i(-l*.  in-ter-Un'-S-ar- 
Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  intenineary,  interlinear ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  interlinear  manner  ;  by  interlineation. 

"  Certalue  common  principles  there  are  (together 
with  thU  law)  interlinearily  written  In  the  tables  of 
the  heart."— Bp.  Ball :  The  (treat  Imitator. 

'  in  ter-lin'-e-ar-jf,  a.  &,  t,  [Eng.  interli- 
near; -y.] 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  INTERLINEAR  (q.v.X 

"  I  have  looked  into  Pagulu's  interlinear^  version." 
—Law  t  Theory  of  Reliffion,  pt.  ii. 

B.  At  tubst. :  A  book  having  Interlineations. 

"  Not  to  reckon  up  the  Infinite  helps  of  inierlineariet 
breviaries,  synopees,  and  other  loitering  gear."— i/«- 
ton  :  Of  Vnlictnted  Printing. 

in  tcr  lin-e-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  interlineation.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  interlining  or  Inserting  words 
between  others  already  written  or  printed. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined ;  one  or  more 
words  inserted  between  the  lines  of  others 
already  written  or  printed. 

"  There  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and 
more  deformed  with  interlineation!."— Johnton :  Life 
of  Pope. 

B.  Laic :  An  alteration  of  a  written  instru- 
ment, and  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  words 
after  it  has  been  engrossed. 

in-ter-lln'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  interlink);  -ing.\ 
An  interlineation. 

"At  the  end.  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do 
not  only  attest  it  with  their  hands  and  markH,  but 
reckon  up  the  number  of  the  laws,  with  the  inter- 
linings  that  are  In  every  page."—  llumet  :  ffia.  Reform 
(an.  1629J, 

* in-ter-linlc',  v.t,  [Fret.  Inter-;  and  Eng. 
link  (q.v.).]  To  link  together;  to  connect 
together  by  uniting  links;  to  join  closely 
together. 

"  These  are  two  chains  which  are  interltnlttd,  wht<* 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  tljne  contained.— Dryaen  : 
Art  of  Painting,  j  7L 


»te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  onb,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »  co  — e;  ey-a;  qu  =  kw. 


interlink— intermediary 
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*  In  -ter-llnk,  s.     [INTERLINK,  v.]     An  inter- 
mediate link  or  connection  ;  an  intermediate 
step  in  a  process  of  reasoning. 

In-ter-loV-n-lftr,  a.    (Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

lobiitar.]    Situated  between  lobea. 

Interlobular  emphysema,  s. 

Pathol.  :  One  of  two  forms  of  emphysema, 
the  other  being  of  the  vesicular  type.  In  both 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  blending  of  them  into  one  large  cystic 
cavity  with  effacement  of  their  blood-vessels 
and  anaemia  of  the  lung,  causing  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  anasarca,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  interlobular- 
emphysema  air  infiltrates  the  meshes  of  the 
lung  connective-tissue. 

fa-ter-ld-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
location  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  placing  between  ; 
interposition. 

In-ter  lock',  v.t.  [Pref  inter-,  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).]  To  unite,  communicate  with,  or  act 
in  association  with  each  other. 

"  My  lady,  with  her  flugers  interlocked" 

Tennyton  :  Aylmer"*  Field.  199. 

fa  tor  I6ck  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.  [INTER- 
LOCK, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Railway  Eng.  :  The  term  given  to  a  principle 
or  system,  applied  by  means  of  mechanism 
called  locking-gear,  to  levers  used  for  working 
the  signals  and  switches  of  railways,  whereby 
the  levers  are  prevented  from  being  worked 
otherwise  than  in  consecutive  and  prearranged 
order  consistent  with  safety.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  no  signalman,  through  in- 
advertence or  carelessness,  can  give  conflicting 
Or  dangerous  signals. 

Interlocking  -signals,  ».pl.  [INTER- 
LOO  KINO.] 

interlocking-swltches,  s.pl.  [INTER- 
LOCKING.] 

*  Xn-ter-ld-cu'-tion,  *•   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 

locutionem,  accus.  of  interlocutio  =  a  speaking 
between  :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  locutio 
=  a  speaking  [LOCUTION]  ;  Sp.  interlocution; 
Ital.  interlocuxione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Interchange  of  speech  ;  dialogue,  conver- 
sation. 

"  A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of 
interlocution,  shows  slowness."  —  Bacon  ;  Ettayt  ;  Of 


2.  Alternate,  orantiphonal  speech  or  singing. 

"  It  la  done  br  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  re- 
turn of  sentence*  from  side  to  side."  —  Hooker  :  £ccle- 
liaitical  Polity,  bit.  v.,  I  S7. 

3.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument. 
IL  Law  :  An  intermediate  or  decree  before 

final  decision  ;  an  Interlocutory  decree  or  de- 
cision. 

"These  things  are  called  accidental,  because  some 
new  Incident  In  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on 
which  the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution.'  — 
Ayliffe:  Paragon. 

In-ter-ldV-u-tor.  ».  fLat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  *  locutor  =  a  speaker  ;  locutiis,  pa. 
par.  of  loquor  —  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   One  who  takes  part  In  m 
dialogue  or  conversation. 

"  Nor  need  I  make  the  interlocutor!  speak  otherwlM 
than  freely  tn  a  dialogue.  "—Boyle;  Work*,  1.  462. 

2.  Scots  IM.W:    A  decree  or  judgment  pro- 
nounced In  the  course  of  a  suit,  but  which 
does  not  finally  decide  the  cause  ;  an  interlo- 
cutory decree. 

fn-ter-lSc'-u-tor-^,   *  In-ter-Ioc-u-tor- 

le,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  interlocutor  ;  -y  ;  Fr.  inter- 
locutoire;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  interlocutorio.} 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Jjang.  :  Consisting  of  dialogue  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  conversa- 
tion. 

"  The  recitative  consequently  Is  of  two  kinds,  narra- 
tive and  interlocutory."—  Jayo  ;  Adam  ;  An  Oratorio. 

2.  Law:  Intermediate;  not  final  or  defini- 
tive ;  applied  to  an  order,  decree,  or  Judgment 
given  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  or  on  some  in- 
termediate question  before  the  final  decision. 

"  It  Is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment  here  given 
i>  not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory  ;  for  there  are 
afterwards  further  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the 
defendant  hath  put  in  a  better  answer."  —  Blackttont  : 
Commentaries,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  24. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  digression  or  discussion 
Interpolated  Into  a  discourse. 


'  In -ter-l&o-u- trice,  *In-ter-l&c'-u- 

trix,  3.  [Formed  from  interlocutor,  on  analogy 
of  such  words  aa  administratrix,  &c.]  A 
female  interlocutor. 

"To  Mrve  her  as  audience  and  interlocturice." — 
C.  BronU :  Jane  Byrt,  ch.  xlv. 

*  In-ter-lope',  v.i.     [INTERLOPER.]    To  run 
between  parties  and  intercept  the  advantage 
that  one  would  gain  from  the  other ;  to  traffic 
without  a  proper  licence  ;  to  forestall  others, 
to  intermeddle  ;    to  interfere  officiously    in 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern. 

"  But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Called  her  an  interloping  dame." 

Cotton :  Life,  Vision  8. 

In'-ter-lop-er,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  Dut.  looper  =  a  runner,  from  loopen 
(cogn.  with  Eng.  leap)  =  to  run.] 

*  1.  One  who  intercepts  or  forestalls  the  trade 
or  traffic  of  another ;  one  who  trades  without 
being  legally  authorized. 

"AH  those  interloper*  who  bring  their  woollen 
manufacture  directly  thither."— Temple:  Letter  to 
Merchant  Adventurer*,  March  26,  1675. 

2.  One  who  interferes  or  intermeddles  offi- 
ciously in  matters  with  which  he  lias  no  con- 
cern ;  one  who  intrudes  himself  into  a  place 
or  position  to  which  he  has  no  claim  ;  an 
intruder. 

"The  competition  of  these  interloper*  did  not  be- 
come really  formidable  till  the  year  1680."— Alacawlay  ; 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch,  Jtvlil. 

*  In'-ter-ldp-Ing,  s.     [INTERLOPE,  v.]     In" 

trusiou,  insertion,  interpolation. 

"Ton  should  have  given  so  much  honour  then  to  the 
word .  . .  without  the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  for  them 
to  bite  at."— Milton:  Animad.  upon  the  tiemont.  i>v.- 
fenoe. 

*  in-ter-lu'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  interlucatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interluco  =  to  lighten  by  clearing  away 
useless   branches  :  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light.]    To  let  in  light 
by  clearing  away  branches,  &e.    (Cockeram.) 

*  in-ter-lu-ca'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  interlu$atio, 

from  interlucahts.)  [!NTERLUCATE.]  The  act 
of  letting  in  light  by  clearing  away  branches, 
&c. ;  the  act  of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light. 

*  ln-ter-lu'-9$nt,  a.     [Lat.   interlucens,  pr» 
par.  otinterluceo,  from  inter- =between,  among, 
and  luceo  =  to  shine.]    Shining  between. 

In'-ter-lude,  s.  [Low  Lat.  interludium,  from 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  ludus  =  a  game, 
a  play  ;  Fr.  interlude.] 

1.  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  a  stage 
between  the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the 
play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  occupy  the  time 
while  the  actors  are  changing  their  dresses,  or 
the  scenes,  &c.,  are  being  shifted. 

"  Every  man's  name  which  Is  thought  fit,  through 
all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke 
and  duchess."— ShaJtetp.  :  Midiummer  Jfiffhd  Dream, 
Li 

2.  The  name  given  to  dramatic  compositions 
In  England  from  the  time  when  thev  super- 
seded the  old  miracle  or  mystery  plays  till 
the  period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

"Many  of  the  old  interlude*  and  Moralities  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  were  chiefly,  but  nut  entirely, 
composed  of  lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables ;  and 
that  sort  of  metre  was  generally  appropriated  to  the 
Vice  in  the  Moralities,  and  to  the  clown  or  btinVm  in 
other  inter Ittdet,"— Jialont :  Dryden ;  On  Dramatic* 
Potty.  (Note.) 

3.  A  piece  of  music,  either  impromptu  or 
prepared,  played  between  the  acts  of  a  drama, 
the  verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn,  or  between 
certain  portions  of  a  church  service. 

»  In'-ter-lud-e'd,  a.  [Eng.  interlud(e) ;  -ed.] 
Inserted  as  an  interlude  ;  having  interludes. 

*  In'-ter-lud-er,  *  eV-ter-lud-er,  *.  [Eng. 
interlud(e);  -er.]      One  who  performs  In  an 
interlude. 

"  They  make  all  their  scbollers  play-boye«  1  Is't  not 
a  fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children  iiitu\eenterludert)" 
— Sen  Jonnon  :  Staple  of  Nevtei,  act  Hi 

*  ln-ter-lu'-«n-cy,  *.     [Lat.  interlwns,  pr. 
par.  of  interluo  =  to  flow  between ;  inter-  — 
between,  among,  and  luo  =  to  wash,  to  lave.] 
A  flowing  between,  water  Interposed. 

"Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now 
disjoined  by  the  interluency  of  the  «a.  might  have 
been  formerly  contiguous."—  Bale;  Oriy.  of  Mankind, 
p.  193. 

*  In-ter-lu'-nar,    *  In-ter-lu'-nar-*,    a. 

[Lat.  infer-  =  between,  among,  and  Eng.  lunar, 
lunary.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  that  time 
when  the  moon,  being  about  to  change.  Is  in- 
visible. 

"And  silent  as  the  moon  .  .  . 
Hid  in  her  vacant  inttrlunar  cave." 

Milton  :  Sanuon  Agonitte*,  89. 


In  -  ter  -  mar  -  rlage,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  marriage  (q.  v.).]  Marriages  between 
families,  tribes,  or  nations,  when  each  takes 
and  gives  in  marriage. 

"  Intermarriage*  were  no  longer  possible  exospt  be- 
tween equal  ranks."—  Khy*  David:  Uiboert  Ltcturmt 
(1881),  p.  34. 

in   ter-mar-ried,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [INTER- 

MAKRY.J 

In-ter-mar'-ry,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
marry  (q.v.).]  To  become  connected  by  mar- 
riage ;  to  give  and  take  in  marriage. 

"A  similar  hard-aud-faat  line  preventing  any  on* 
belonging  to  the  non-  Aryan  tribes  from  intermarrying 
with  an  Aryan  family."—  fifty*  David:  flibbert  i*» 
fure*  (1881),  p.  23. 

In-ter  max  -U-lee,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  inter-,  and 
pi.  of  maxilla  =  the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 

Anat.  (Human  &  Compar.):  Two  bones 
situated  between  the  two  superior  maxilUe  in 
the  Vertebrata.  In  man  and  some  monkeys 
they  anchylose  with  the  maxillae  so  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable  in  the  adult.  Where  exist- 
ent, the  intermaxillae  form  the  front  part  ol 
the  upper  jaw  and  support  its  incisor  teeth. 
Called  also  Premaxillaries. 

In-ter-max-il'-lar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  inter-, 

and  Eng.  maxillary  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anat.  (Human  <fc  Com/par.)  :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  intermaxillffl  (q.v.);  situated  between 
the  maxillae  or  jaw  bones. 

B.  As  sitbst.  (PI.)  :  The  intermaxillae  (q.v.). 

*  In  -ter-mean,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mean  (q.v.).]    Something  done  in  the  mean- 
time. 

*  in  ter-me-a'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 

tween, among,  and   meatus  =  &  passage.]    A 
flowing  or  passing  between. 

In  termed  die,  *  en  tcr  mod  Ic,  *  in- 
ter medle,  v.t.  A;  i.     [O.  Fr.  entremedler, 
entremesler  =  to  intermingle,  from  entre  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  mesler  =  to  meddle.] 
*  A.  Trans.  :  To  intermix,  to  intermingle. 

"  Many  a  rose-leafe  full  long 
Was  inter  mettled  there  among." 

Romaunt  of  the  Ron,  904. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  meddle  or  interfere  offi- 
ciously in  the  affairs  of  others  in  which  one 
has  no  concern  ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  im- 
properly. 

"  Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy.' 

Cowper;  Tatk,  vi.  291. 

In  ter-med'-dler,  8.  [Eng.  intermeddle); 
-er.]  One  who  intermeddles  or  interferes  om- 
ciously  in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern. 

*  In  ter-med'-dle-some,  a.     [Eng.    inter- 
meddle;  -some.]    Given  to  Intermeddling  or 
interfering  ;  meddlesome. 

"  in  ter-med  -die-some-ness,  «.  [Eng. 
intermeddlesome  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intenneddlesouie. 

*  to'-  ter  -  medo,  s.    [Fr.  ;  Ital.  intermedia, 
from  Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,  andmediu* 
=  the  middle.]    An  interlude  ;  a  short  musical 
dramatic  piece. 


y,  5.  [Eng.  intermedia(te)  ; 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interme- 
diate ;  interposition,  intervention. 

"The  auditory  nerve  Is  affected  by  the  Impressions 
made  on  the  membrane  by  only  the  intermediacy  of 
the  columella."—  Derham;  Phytico-Theology,  bk.lv., 
oh.  ill.  (Note  20.) 

**n-ter-me'-dX-al,  a.  rPref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  medial  (q.v.).J  Lying  in  the  middle  or 
between  ;  intervening. 

"Through  all  the  intermedia!  regions  of  cloud*."— 
Bithop  Taylor  :  Sermon*,  vol.  L.  ser.  is. 

Mn-ter-me-di-an,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 

tween,  among,    and    -niedius  =  the    middle.) 
Lying  between  ;  intermediate. 

*  In-ter-me'-dX-ar-^  *.  &  a.  [INTERME- 
DIATE.] 

A.  As  gubst.  :  One  who  or  that  which  Inter- 
venes or  is  intermediate  ;  an  agent  Interposed  ; 
a  medium. 

"  The  Crown  Princess  was  the  principal  fnf*rm«(tt</rir 
In  bringing  about  the  purchase."—  Pott  Mall  Oatetu, 
Feb.  23.1S84. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lying  between,  intervening 
|      Intermediate. 


.  v-6^;  poilt,  Joltrl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  90111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  tion,   slon  -  xhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  -  bel.  del. 
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intermediate— intermittent 


2.  OrystaUog.  (Of  secondary  planes) :  Inter- 
mediate between  the  planes  on  an  edge,  and 
those  on  an  angle. 

In-ter-me'-cLi-ate,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  intermediat, 
from  Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  me- 
diatus,  jta.  par.  of  media  =  to  halve ;  medius 
=  the  middle  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  intermedia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  in  the  middle 
place  or  degree  between  two  extremes ;  lying 
between ;   intervening,    interposing ;    in    the 
middle :  as,  an  intermediate  space   between 
two  rivers,  an  intermediate  position  or  rank,  &c. 

"  Employed  the  intermediate  time  In  collecting  Lit 
father's  force*."— Mown  :  Coracfocu*.  (Argt ) 

B.  A$  substantive : 

Pharm. :  A  substance  added  to  a  medicinal 
compound  to  enable  the  other  ingredients  to 
combine. 

intermediate-frame,  *. 

Sptnn. :  The  second  fly-frame ;  an  inter- 
mediate, in  order  of  time,  between  the  stub- 
bing and  the  roving  frame. 

Intermediate-shaft,  &  The  shaft  cross- 
ing the  frame  of  a  marine-engine,  to  connect 
the  two  engines  and  two  paddle-wheels. 

intermediate  state,  *. 

1.  Theol..  Ac. :   The  state  of  the  soul  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection.  (For  Jewish 
Tiews  on  the  subject,  see  Hades.)    Christian 
opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
two :  one  that  there  is  a  place  distinct  from 
both  heaven  and  hell  in  which  disembodied 
souls  are  kept  till  the  resurrection  [HADES, 
LIMBUS,  PURGATORY],  the  other  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  at  death  becoming  perfect  in 
holiness,  immediately  pass  to  heaven,  whilst 
those  of  the  wicked,  now  beyond  the  power  of 
being  regenerated,  go  to  hell  in  anticipation 
of  the  judgment  day.     The  Greek  and  the 
Roman  Churches  hold  the  first  opinion,  whilst 
the  Calvinistic  or  Puritan  theology  accepts  the 
latter  view. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  most  notable  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  an  intermediate  state  was 
that  raised  by  some  discourses  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

intermediate-terms,  *.  pi. 

Arith.  (£•  Alg. :  In  a  progression  the  firstand 
last  terms  are  called  extremes,  the  remaining 
ones  are  called  intermediate  terms  or  simply 
means.  Thus  in  the  proportion,  3  :  6  ::  4  :  8, 
6  and  8  are  the  intermediate  terms. 

*  In- ter  me -dilate,  r.f.   [INTERMEDIATE,  a.] 

To  intervene,  to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

"  Opposing  jova  intermediating  authority."— JHfcon .- 
Lettert  of  State  ;  To  Guttavm  Adotphut. 

*  to-ter-me'-di-ate-l&  adv.     [Eng.  inter- 
mediate; ~ly.]    By  way  of  intervention. 

*  fa-ter-me-di-a'-tion,  *•     [Pref.   inter-, 
and  Eng.  mediation  (<\.\ty\    Intervention,  in- 
terposition. 

*  In-ter-me'-di-a-tor,  *.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  mediator  (q.v.).]     One  who  intervenes 
between  two  parties ;  a  mediator. 

*  m-ter-me'-di-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and   medius  =  the  middle.] 

Intermediate,  intervening. 

*  Jn-ter-me'-dl-um,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  medium  (q.v.).] 

1.  Intermediate  space. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  Instrument. 

*  In-ter-meU',  *.t.  &  t    [0.  Fr.  entremesler; 
P»  entrem&ler.] 

A.  Trans.:To  mix,  tomingle,  to  intermingle. 

"The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  inter- 
tnelled  with  much  bitterness."— Fitker  ;  Psalmt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

"To  ...  boldly  intermea 
With  holy  things." 

J/ariton  .•  Scourye  of  I'Wany, 

tn-ter'-ment,  *  en-tere-ment,  s.  [Fr. 
enterrement,  from  enterrer.]  The  act  of  in- 
terring, burial,  sepulture. 

*  In-teV-men'-tion,  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  mention  (q.v.).]     To  mention  amongst 
other  things  ;  to  include  in  mentioning. 

*ln'-ter-mess,  3.     [Probably  intended  as  an 
•.  English  form  of  intermezzo  (q.v.).]    An  inter- 
lude ;  a  short  dramatic  piece. 

"Some  other  interment*  which  might  divert  within 
doim"— Evelyn  :  Memoirt,  Aug.  4, 1690. 


in  ter-met-a-car-pal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Ettg.  metdcarpal.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  hand :  as,  intermetacarpal  articulations. 
(Quain.) 

*  in  ter  mez-zo  (mezas  metz),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  An  interlude  ;  a  short  composition 
of  a  lively  character  played  between  the  parts 
of  a  more  important  work,  or  between  the  acts 
of  a  drama,  &c. 

*  in-ter-mi'-cate,  v.l.     [Lat.  intermicatum, 
sup.  of  intermico,    from    inter-  *=  between, 
among,  and  mico  =  to  shine.]    To  shine  be* 
tween  or  among. 

"In-ter-nu-ca'-tion, *.  [INTERMICATE.]  The 
act  or  state  of  shining  between  or  among. 

*  In-ter-nu-gra'-tion,  *.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  migration  (q.v.).]    Motion  or  removal  of 
two  families  from  one  country  to  another,  so 
that  each  takes  the  home  of  the  other ;  inter- 
change of  dwelling-places. 

"  Though  the  continent  be  but  one.  u  to  point  of 
access,  mutual  intercourse,  and  possibility  ol  intermi- 
yranont."—  Battt  Orij.  of  Mankind,  p.  300. 

Jn-ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  intermina- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  terminus  =  an  end  ; 
Ital.  interminabiU ;  Sp.  interminable.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Boundless,  endless,  unlimited,  illimitable, 
Infinite. 

*'  Seas  ol  mow  that  shine 
Between  tnterminahl*  tracts  of  pine." 

Wurdnvorth  :  Descriptive  Sketche*. 

2.  Protracted  so  as  to  be  apparently  end- 
less ;  wearisomely  protracted. 

"  The  debate*  were  long  and  sharp  '•  »nd  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  work  wu  interminable."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  Deity;  the  Infinite 
Being. 

"A«  If  they  would  confine  the  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  hia  own  prescript." 

Mtiton :  Annum  Agonittet.  907. 

In-teV-mJn-a-ble-ness, «.  [Eng.  intermin- 
able; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Interminable ;  endlessness. 

In-teV-min-a-bly^  adv.  [Eng.  interviina- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  interminable  manner  or 
degree ;  endlessly. 

"A  Idngdome  restored  magnificently,  tnt  ernUnabt^.' 
— Up.  Sail :  Contempt.  ;  Christ  Transfigured, 

*  in-teV-min-ate,   a.     [Lat.   interminatus, 
from  in-  =  not",  and  terminatus  —  bounded, 
limited  :  termino  =  to  end,  to  limit ;  Ital.  in- 
terminate;  Sp.  interm.in.ado;  Fr.  intermine.] 
Unbounded,  unlimited,  boundless. 

"  But  faer  estate 

In  passing  hli,  was  BO  intermirtat* 
For  wealth  aud  honour." 

Chapman  :  Hero  A  Leander.  Mat.  T. 

Interminate  decimal,  s. 

Arith. :  A  decimal  which  may  be  carried  on 
ad  infinitum,  as  a  repeater.  Thus  $  reduced 
to  a  decimal  become  *S833,  Axs.,  ad  injlnitum, 
and  is  written  &.  An  infinite  decimal.  [IN- 
FINITE.] 

*  In-teV-min-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  interminatits, 
pa.   par.  of  interminor  r   inter-  =   between, 
among,  and  minor  —  to  threaten ;  mince  = 
threats.]    To  threaten,  to  menace. 

"  Enough,  enough  of  these  inttrminattd  j  udgmenta," 
—Hall :  Remaint,  p.  193. 

*  ]£n  ter'  mln-  at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  In-  (2)^  and 
Eng.  terminated.}    Boundless,  endless,  inter- 
minable. 

"To  follow  her  interminated  way." 

Akensid*  :  Imagination,  L 

•in-ter-mXn-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat  interminatio, 
from  interminatus,  pa.  par.  of  iTiterwinor.]  A 
threat,  a  menace. 

"With  threatening* and (ntomirfnaffami of  hUseTere 
Judgement)*  against  them." — Bp.  Taylor:  Diu.  from 
Poptrt.  Pt  li..  bk.il.,  f  «. 

*  in- ter -mined',  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mine  (q.v.).]    Intersected  with  mines. 

"  Her  earth  with  allom  veins  so  richly  intfrmin'd." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Qlbvm,  a  28. 

in-ter-mm'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  mingle  (q.v.).} 

A*  Trans.  :t  To  mingle,  to  mix  amongst 
others,  to  intermix. 

"  The  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermin- 
gled." Longfellow;   Evangel  inc.  L  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  mingled, 
mixed,  or  incorporated  with  others. 

"  Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick." 

Cotoper  :  Tatk,  i.  847. 


*  in-ter-mM'-gle-doin,  .*.      [Eng.  \->uerm,in- 
gU;-dom.\  Mixture.  (Ulcitardson  :  Grandison. 
vi.  184.) 

*  In'-ter-nu^e,  *.     [Lot.  inter-  as  between, 
among,  and  missus,  pa.  par.  ofmitto  =  to  send.] 
Interference,  interposition. 

*  In'-ter-mlss,   s.       [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  missus  =  sent.]    An  interval. 

"  In  which  short  inttrmitt  tlie  king  relapsed  to  his 
former  errour."—  J/t«.  of  tidward  I!.,  p.  94  (1G60X 

in  ter  miss'-  Ion  (as  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intermissionem,  from  intermissio  =  a  leav- 
ing off,  from  intermissus,  pa.  par.  of  intrr- 
miito  =  to  leave  off:  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  mltto  —  to  send  ;  Sp.  intennision  ;  Ital. 
intermission.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting  ;  cesta- 
tion  or  discontinuance  for  a  time  ;  pause  ; 
intermediate  stop,  interruption,  rest. 

"They  answered  one  another  without  inter-minion.* 
—ffunyan  :  Mtyrim't  Progrtu,  pt  L 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  discontinued  or  dis- 
used ;  disuse,  neglect 

"Words  borrowed  of  antiquity,  hare  the  authority 
of  years,  and  out  of  their  inter-mittlon  do  win  to  them- 
selves a  kind  of  grace-like  newness."—  Sett  Jonton: 


*  3.  Intervening  time  ;  interval. 

"  Cut  short  all  inlermiuion  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  neud  of  Scotland,  and  myself 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  t. 

*  4.  Interposition,  intervention. 

"  In  any  part  meddle  by  way  of  friendly  inttrmi* 
tion.'—Btjttin  :  ffitt.  Pretty  tenant,  p.  1M. 

IL  Pathol.  (of  a  fever):  Temporary  cessatioo 
of  a  paroxysm. 

*  in-ter-mU'-Bive,  a.  [Lat  intermi»«w,  pa. 
par.  of  intermitto.]  [INTERMISSION.]  Having 
temporary  cessations  ;  not  continuous;  inter- 
mittent ;  coming  by  fits. 

"  Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  Instead  of  eyws, 
To  weep  their  intermiuive  iniaeries." 

8kak*V>.  :  1  Henry  VI.  t  L 

in-ter-mlt',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intermitto  =  to 
send  apart,  to  interrupt.  [INTERMISSION.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  leave  or  discontinue  for  a 
time  ;  to  cease  temporarily  ;  to  forbear,  to 
Interrupt,  to  suspend. 

"The  bickerings  which  had  begun  In  Holland  had, 
never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
expedition."—  Jiacaulag:  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  leave  off  or  cease  for  a 
time  ;  to  cease  or  relax  at  intervals. 

"  Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermittntg  breath, 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death." 

rope  t  Bomer  ;  Odyuey  v.  496. 

t  m  ter-mit'-ten9e,  0.  [Eng.  intermittent); 
~ce.}  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting;  inter- 
mission. (Prof.  Tyndall  in  Annandale.) 

in  ter-mit'-tent,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  intermittent, 
pr.  par.  of  inwrmi^o  =  to  intermit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
intermittent;  Ital.  intermittent^  ;  Sp.  infermi- 
tente.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  inter- 
vals ;  not  in  continual  action  or  force. 

"The  doctor  Is  curing  her  almost  as  one  of  an  4nte*v 
mittcnf-fever."—  Boyle  :  Workt.  vi  4TT. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  intermittent  fever  (q.v.). 
If  Intermittent  action  nf  the  heart  : 

Pathol.  :  A  morbid  state,  in  which,  after 
the  heart  has  made  a  certain  number  of  regular 
beats,  it  misses  one.  It  arises  from  dyspepsia, 
temporary  debility,  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c, 

intermittent-fever,  & 

Pathol.  :  [AauB]. 
Intermittent-fountain,  *. 

Hydraul.  :  A  stoppered  glass  globe,  nearly 
two-thirds  filled  with  water.  The  globe  has 
two  or  three  capillary  tubulures,  curved  down- 
wards, for  the  egress  of  the  water.  A  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  terminates  above, 
within  the  glass  globe  near  its  top,  and  the 
lower  part,  just  above  a  small  aperture,  in 
a  dish  supports  the  apparatus.  The  water 
flows  out  by  the  tubulures  till  it  rises  In  the 
dish  high  enough  to  close  the  lower  snd  of 
the  glass  tube,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  external  air,  the  pressure  of  which  is  need- 
ful to  continue  the  flow  ;  the  water  then  ceases 
to  run  out. 

intermittent-gear,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  a  part  of  its  cogs  cut 
away  ;  mutilated  gear. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  at  intervals  by  a  cog, 
cam,  ratchet,  rack,  or  lever  ;  as  in  counting- 
machines,  meters,  registers,  escapements,  <tc. 


fltte,  fftt,  rare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e.    ey  -  a.    qu     kw. 
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Intermittent-light,  ».    One  of  the  cha- 

racters of  light  exhibited  from  lighthouses 
under  the  catoptric  system.  The  variations 
or  different  characteristics  of  lights  enable  a 
mariner  coming  within  sight  of  them  on  a 
coast  to  determine  his  geographical  position 
and  bearings.  The  intermittent  light  bursts 
suddenly  into  view,  remains  steady  a  short 
time,  and  is  then  eclipsed  for  half  a  minute. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  shades 
in  front  of  the  reflectors,  alternately  display- 
ing and  hiding  the  light.  [  FLASH  INO-LIGHT.J 

Intermittent-pulse,  *. 

I'nthvl.  :  A  pulse  which,  beating  steadily  for 
a  time,  then  intermits.  It  arises  chiefly  from 
the  innervation  of  the  heart,  and  follows  on 
some  physical  or  moral  shock  to  the  system. 

v      Intermittent  siphon,  s. 

Hydravl.  :  A  vessel  having  a  siphon  with 
Its  .shorter  leg  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  longer  leg  passing  through  it  A 
continuous  supply  of  water  being  provided, 
the  level  gradually  rises,  both  in  the  vessel 
and  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  the  siphon,  and 
an  outflow  begins.  It  being  arranged  that 
this  should  be  more  rapid  than  the  inflow, 
the  siphon  Is  gradually  emptied,  and  the 
water  ceases  to  come  forth. 

intermittent  spring,  *. 

Hydrol.  :  A  natural  spring  which  alternately 
flows  and  stops.  A  cavity  is  more  or  less 
slowly  filled  by  springs,  and  then  at  intervals 
emptied  by  fissures,  so  shaped  and  placed  as 
to  constitute  natural  intermittent  siphons. 
Intermittent  springs  exist  in  various  parta  of 
the  world. 

Intermittent-wheel,  s.  The  name  In- 
cludes all  the  escape-wheels  ;  counting  wheels 
1n  meters,  arithmometers,  and  registers  ;  stop- 
motions  in  clocks  and  watches,  ratchet  move- 
ments, &c.,  Ac. 

In-ter-mlt'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [INTERMIT.] 
U-asing  or  relaxing  at  intervals  ;  intermittent. 

Intermitting  -spring,  ».  [INTERMIT- 
TENT-SPRING.] 

•  In-ter-mlt'-tlng-l&  adv.    [Eng.  intermit- 
ting; -ly.]    In  an  intermitting  or  intermittent 
manner  ;  with  intermissions  ;  at  intervals. 

"  Suffering  it  to  look  up  bnt  intermittinffly."—  Jfoun- 
t.i'jitn  :  Devout*  Xttayet,  pt.  Ii.,  tr.  Ti.  $  2. 

In-ter-mlx',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mis  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mix  or  mingle  with  others  ; 
to  intermingle. 

"They  «ing  praises  unto  God,  which  they  intermix 
with  instrument*  at  music."—  Sir  T.  Mor«:  Utopia 
(«L  Robbuon).  bk.  1L,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrant.  :   To  become  intermingled  or 
Incorporated  with  others  ;  to  be  intermingled. 

Jn  ter-mixed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INTERMIX.] 

*  In-ter-inXT'-e'd-ljf,  adv.   [Eng.  intermixed; 
•ly.}    In  an  intermixed  manner;  with  inter- 
mixture. 

*in  ter-mlx'-tion  (x  as  U),  *ln-ter- 
mix-cl-on,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  mixtio  =  a  mixing.]  The  same  as  INTER- 
MIXTURE (q.  v.). 

"Tnw  christen  people  in  thli  world,  which,  without 
fntermixdon  of  obstinat*  heresies,  prof 
cathollke  faith."—  SKr  T.Mora: 


fn-ter-mix'-ture,  *.   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mixture  (q.v.).  J 

1.  The  act  or  process    of  intermixing  or 
mixing  together. 

"  Both  were  marked 
By  circuuiatancewith  intermixture  fine." 

Wordtworth  :  Exeurtion.  bk.  V. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  or 
more  ingredients. 

3.  An    admixture  ;   something  additional 
mingled  in  a  mass. 

"He  may  indeed  Judge  certain  intermixtures  of  ad- 
veroity  to  be  proper  for  our  improvement.''  —  Blair: 
Workt,  vol.  ii.,  iier.  v. 


'-l-t^,  *.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Em;,  mobility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  capable  of  moving  amongst  each  other, 
as  the  particles  of  a  fluid. 

In-ter-mo-dil'-li-on.  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  modillion  (q.v.).] 
Arch.  :  The  space  between  two  modillions. 

*  In  ter  mon'-tanc,  a,     [Lat.  inter-  =  'be- 
tween, among,  and  montanvs  =  pertaining  to 


mountains;  mons  (genit.  mentis)  -  *  moun- 
tain.] Between  mountains. 

in  ter-mun'-dane,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  «  be- 

tween, among,  and  mundanua  =  pertaining  to 
the  world  ;  mundu*  =  tlie  world.]  Being  or 
existing  between  worlds,  or  between  orb 
and  orb. 

"  The  vast  distance  between  then  great  bodle*  we 
called  intermunaan*  •paces."—  Lock*:  Klcmentt  QJ 
Natural  fMlotojAy,  ch,li. 


*  in-ter  miin'-di-aLn,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween,   among,    and    mundus  —  the    world.] 
Intennundane. 

Jn-ter-mur'-al,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  muralis=z  pertaining  to  a  wall; 
murus  =  a  wall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lying  or  being  within  walls. 

2.  Anat.  <*  PathoJ.  :  Between  the  intestinal 
walls. 

H  Tliere  are  sometimes  Interraural  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  as  cancerous  stricture, 
non-cancerous  stricture,  and  intussusception, 
witli  or  without  polypi. 

*  In  ter  mure',  v.t.    [Lat.  inter-  —  between, 
among,  and  murus  =  a  wall.]    To  surround 
with  or  inclose  in  walls.    (Ford.} 

in  ter-mus  cu  lar,  o.  [Tref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  muscular  (q.v.).J  Lying  or  being  be- 
tweeu  the  muscles. 

In  ter  muscular-  septa,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  fibrous  partitions  binding  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  arm  to  the  humerus.  They 
are  called  the  External  and  Internal  Inter- 
muscular  Septa. 

*  in-ter  mu  ta'-tlon,  *.    [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  mutation  (Q.V.).]    Mutual  or  reciprocal 
change  or  mutation  ;  Interchange. 

*  in  ter-mu'  tu-al,  a.      [Pref.   inter-,  »nd 
Eng.  mutual  (q'.v.).]     Mutual,  reciprocal,  al- 
ternate. 

"  By  intennutu'il  vows  protecting  there, 
Thi*  never  to  reveal."        J*mt2  :  CMl  Wart,  ill.  35. 

*  in-ter-mn'-tn-aM&  adv.     [Eng.    inter- 
mutual  ;  -ly.  ]    Mutually,  reciprocally. 

"  And  intennutvally  there  ratified 
With  protestAtions."       Daniel;  Oivtt  Wan.vii.  80. 

*  in'-tern,  a.   &  s.     [Fr.  interne,  from  Lat. 
intemus  =  inward,  from  inter-  =  within,  be- 
tween ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  interno.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Internal,  intestine,  domestic. 

"The  Inland  towns  an  most  nourishing,  which 
shows  that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestic."  — 
Howl. 

B.  As  svbst.  :    A  pupil  who  resides  In  a 
seminary  or  school  ;  a  boarder.    (In  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.) 

In-torn',  v.t.  [Fr.  intemer.}  To  send  to  or 
confine  !n  the  interior  of  a  country,  without 
permission  to  leave. 

"When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  army 
routed  at  Sedan  took  their  flight  through  Belgian  ter- 
ritory, they  laid  down  their  arms  according  to  conveu. 
tion,  and  were  interned  in  the  dominions  of  King  Leo- 
fold."—  Annual  Kcgiiter.  1870. 

in-teV-nal,  a-    [Lat.  intern(v»\  from  inter-  » 
within,  between  ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Inward,    interior,    not   external;    being 
within  or  inclosed  in  any  limits  or  bounds. 

"There  must  be  some  internal  organs  within  us,  as 
tar  above  the  organs  »f  brutes,  an  the  operations  of  oar 
miuds  are  above  theira.11—  StttUxgJUet  :  Work*,  voL  ilL, 
Mr  7. 

2.  Domestic,    not    foreign;    belonging   to 
Itself  or  its  own  affairs  or  interests. 

"  The  internal  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature."— Saturday  Rewim.  Feb.  11.  1882,  p.  180. 

3.  Derived  from  or  dependent  on  the  object 
itself;  inherent  :  as,  internal  forces. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  mind   or  thoughts  ; 
pertaining  to  one's  inner  being. 

*  5.  Intrinsic,  real. 

"  The  internal  rectitude  of  our  aetlona."—  Rogtn. 
U.  Geom.  :  The  same  as  INTERIOR  (q.v.), 
Internal  angles,  5.  pi 
Geom.  :  [INTERIOR-  ANGLES], 

Internal-gear,  *.  A  wheel  whose  cogs 
are  on  the  internal  perimeter. 

Internal  safety-valve,  *, 

Steam-eng.  :  A  valve  opening  Inwardly  into 
the  boiler,  to  allow  air  to  enter  when  a  vacuum 
is  formed  inside  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 


internal-wheel,  *.  An  annular  wheel 
whose  cogs  are  presented  internally. 

*  In-ter-nal'-X-t?,  t.     [Eng.  internal;  -t*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  internal. 

In  ter  -nal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  internal ;  -ly.] 

1.  Inwardly,  within ;  in  or  at  the  interior ; 
beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Mentally,  intellectually,  spiritually. 

"Those  who  were  well  qualified,  and  seemed  to  b* 
internally  called  by  a  divine  vocation."— Burnet: 
Uitt.  Reformation  (an.  1M7J. 

In-ter-n&'-tlon-al,  or.  &  ».    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  national  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutually  affecting  the 
relations  and  intercourse  of  nations  with  each 
other. 

"To  avoid  Intervention.  It  must  leave  untouched" the 
international  tribunals."— Saturday  Review,  March 
18,  1883,  p.  310. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  society  called  the 
International.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

History :  The  recognized  contraction  for  a 
society  of  which  the  full  title  was  The  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association.  It  owed 
its  being  to  Karl  Marx,  the  author  of  Dns  Capi- 
tal, and  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  St. 
James*  Hall,  London,  In  1864,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesley.  Two  Parisian 
workmen,  Henri  Tolain,  a  chaser  in  bronze, 
and  Eugene  Fribourg,  a  decorative  engraver, 
attended  as  delegates  for  their  fellows.  Mr. 
George  Odger  was  elected  President,  and  a  Ger- 
man tailor,  Eccarius,  secretary.  Statutes  and  a 
general  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Karl  Marx. 
were  issued.  Of  the  manifesto  Prof.  Beesley 
says,  "  It  is  probably  the  most  striking  and 
powerful  statement  of  the  workman's  case  as 
against  the  middle  class  that  has  ever  been 
compressed  into  a  dozen  small  pages."  The 
first  congress  met  at  Geneva,  Sept.  3,  1866. 
Some  sixty  delegates,  chiefly  French  and  Swiss, 
were  present,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
were  :— 

1.  International  combination  of  effbrta  by  the  agency 
of  the  Association  In  the  struggle  between  labour  aim 
capital. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  houn  of  the  working  day. 
X  Juvenile  labour. 

4.  Co-operative  labour. 

5.  Trades  Union*. 

The  congress  was  ignored  by  the  London 
papers,  and  the  reports  entrusted  to  Jotteaux, 
a  Swiss  naturalized  in  England,  for  convey- 
ance to  London,  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Imperial  Police  as  he  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  but  afterwards  restored  on  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Stanley,  tben  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  next  congress  was  held  at  Lausanne 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  Times  published 
lengthy  reports  of  its  proceedings.  In  that 
year  the  International  kept  foreign  workmen 
out  of  the  labour  market  in  England  in  case  of 
strikes.  In  1868  the  Paris  Association  was 
dissolved  by  judicial  proceedings,  bnt  indi- 
vidual members  kept  up  their  connection  with 
the  parent  society,  which  was  victorious  in  a 
contest  with  the  master-builders  of  Geneva ;  and 
in  Germany  120  societies  sent  representatives 
to  Nuremberg,  and  affiliated  themselves.  The 
third  congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  and  its  discussions  on  war, 
strikes,  machineryj  instruction,  credit,  proper- 
ty, and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
formed  the  subject  of  four  leaders  in  the  Times. 
TheSocialDemocratic  Centresat  Vienna,  Pesth, 
and  Presburg  sent  delegates  to  Brussels.  The 
fourth  congress  was  held  at  Bale  in  Sept.,  1869, 
and  on  Dec.  13,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Reichstag,  40,000  workmen  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  demanding  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  legalizing;  trade  combinations  ; 
numbers  were  arrested  and  Imprisoned.  In 
this  year  Bakunin  joined  the  Association,  and 
his  influence  soon  became  apparent.  In  1870 
the  members  of  the  Committed*  of  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Brest, and  Rouen, 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  but 
were  released  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. The  International  now  separated  into 
two  parties.  At  the  Hague  Congress,  in  1872, 
Bakunin's,  or  the  extreme  party,  was  oat- 
voted  by  the  followers  ui  Marx,  who  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  administration  to  New  York. 
After  the  Geneva  Congress,  in  1874,  the  Inter- 
national Proper  ceased  to  exist.  Bakuniu's 
party  lingered  till  1879,  and  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  Socialism  (q.v.).  The  general 
aims  of  the  International  were  the  abolition 
of  wage-paid  in  favour  of  associated  labour,  to 


^;  pint,  J13H;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
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be  developed  to  national  dimensions  by  na- 
tional means,  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  the  means  of  production,  and  their  rever- 
sion, with  land,  to  the  State. 

international-code,  «. 

tfaut. ;  A  common  system  of  maritime  signal- 
ling, now  adopted  by  commercial  nations  gener- 
ally, in  order  to  facilitate  communication  at 
sea  between  vessels  of  all  nations. 

international-copyright,  *.      [Corv- 

KIOHT.] 

International-exhibitions,*.^.  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  industries  characterizing  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  The  first 
was  the  World's  Exhibition,  held  in  1861.  In 
London.  It  was  followed  by  those  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Ac. 

international-law,  *. 

Law  4t  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  Bentham 
to  what  had  previously  been  called  the  Law 
Of  Nations.  It  arose  gradually  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  commerce 
and  navigation,  not  very  flourishing  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  began  to 
revive  with  its  decline.  At  first  it  took  the 
form  of  commercial  usage,  then  it  was  promul- 
gated In  "  royal  ordinances,"  and  finally  be- 
came tacitly  recognised  as  commercial  law. 
Then  ft  was  extended  to  all  international 
transactions,  even  though  not  commercial. 
It  is  divided  into  three  departments :  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  conduct  (l)  of 
states  to  each  other;  (2)  of  private  parties 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states  to  each 
other ;  (3)  of  private  parties  as  affected  by 
the  separate  internal  codes  of  distint  nations. 
Its  leading  principles  are  three  :  (1)  that 
every  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  in  its  own  territory  ;  (2)  that 
no  state  or  nation  can  by  its  laws  directly 
•ffect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  own  territory, 
or  persons  not  resident  therein,  natural  born 
subjects  or  others ;  (3)  that  whatever  force 
the  laws  of  one  country  have  in  another  depends 
solely  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter. 
The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  prevent 
war. 

In  tcr  na-tion  al  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  interna- 
tional; -ism.}  The  principles  or  objects  advo- 
cated by  the  Internationalists. 

In  ter  na  tion-al  ist,  *.  [Eng.  interna- 
tional; ~ist.} 

1.  One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  known  as 
the  Internationa). 

*'  The  glit  of  Rll  theories  of  the  Intfrnatimialittt  la 
thi*."— RijXev  A  Dana:  Amur.  Kyctop..  ix.  MS. 

•  In-ter-na'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  inter- 
national; -tee.]     To  make  international;   to 
cause  to  affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or 
more  nations. 

t  Xn-ter-na'-tlon-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
national; -ly.]  In  an  international  manner; 
from  an  international  point  of  view  ;  so  as  to 
Affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or  more 
nations. 

"  Would  It  be  internationally  cotirteoiu  of  England 
to  flood  the  Tunnel?"— Saturday  Jleview,  Feb.  11,  1883, 
p.  186. 

•  fa-terne',  «.    [INTERNE,  a.]    That  which  > 

within  ;  the  inside,  the  interior.  (E.  S.  Brown- 
ing.) 

•  In-ter-ne'-cl-ar-y  (ol  as  shit),  a.     [Lat. 
internecio  =  utter  slaughter ;  neco  =  to  kill, 
to  slaughter.]     The   same   as    INTERNECINE 
(q.v.). 

•  In  ter-ney-In-al,  a.    [Lat.  internecin(ui), 
from  intemecio  —  utter  slaughter  ;  Eng.  adj. 
«nff.    -al.)     Mutually   destructive;   extermi- 
nating, internecine. 

In  ter  ne-9ine,  a.  [Lat.  inttmeciniu.] 
Mutual  destruction  ;  endeavouring  or  Involv- 
ing mutual  destruction ;  deadly. 

"  The  Egyptians  worshipped  dogs,  and  for 
Their  filth  mud*  internecine  war." 

Butler  :  Sudibrat.  pt.  1.,  0.  i. 

•  In-tcr-ne'-clon  (d  as  sh),  «.    [Jr.,  from 
Lat.  internecio.]    Mutual  slaughter  or  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  number  of  interneciom  and  slaughters  would 
exceed  all  Arithmetical  calculation."  —  Bale:  Oria  oj 
Mankind,  p.  215. 

•  In-ter-ne'-CiVe,  a.     [La*.  inferneofo)  =  to 
kill,  to  slaughter ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Kill- 
ing, slaughtering,  internecine.    (Carlyle.) 


*  In-ter-nec'-tton,  ».     [Lat.  internecto  =  to 
bind  together:  inter-  =  between,  among,  an.l 
necto  =  to  bind.)    A  binding  or  fastening  to- 
gether ;  connection,  conjunction,  bond. 

"  He  coupled  hii  own  goodness  and  man',  evils  by  10 
admirable  an  inUrnection  that  even  the  wont  part* 
of  the  chain  drew  some  good  after  them."  —  Mountague  : 
Reroute  Kuayet,  pt.  it.  tr.  IT..  |  L 

In-ter-neur  -al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
neural  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  Ichthy.,  etc.  :  Situated  between  the 
neural  processes  or  spines. 

Interneural-cartllage,  a.  A  small  ac- 
cessory cartilage  at  the  fore  and  back  part  of 
the  neur-apophysis,  in  the  vertebral  column 
of  a  flub.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fithti  (ed. 
1846),  p.  53.) 

Internenral-mplnes,  i.  ft.  Spines  sup- 
porting the  framework  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In 
osseous  fishes  they  are  generally  shaped  as  in 
the  interhsemal  spines,  like  little  daggers, 
looking  as  If  plunged  In  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.  (Owen:  Compar,  Anat.  ofFUku,  p.  67.) 

*  sn-teV-nl-t*,  «.    [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
internitaf.]    fnteriorness  ;  interior  presence. 

"The  iniernfty  of  hlsever.llvuig  light."—  fl.  Brooi*: 
fool  «/  yualiry.  It.  Stt. 

In  tern  mdnt,  >.  [Fr.  intrrnement.}  Con- 
finement to  the  interior  of  a  country  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  so  confined. 

In  ter-nod  al.    •  In  -ter  -nod-  it-  al,  a. 

[Eng.  inttrnod(e)  ;  -al  ;  Lat  intenodi(um),  and 
Etig.  suff.  -al] 
Bat.,  etc.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Intel-nodes. 

"  But  the  intemedial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces 
between  the  Joint*,  are  contrived  with  more  uncer- 
tainly."— Bro*Tt4:  Cirui  Garden,  ch.  111. 

In'-ter-node,  i.    [Lat.  intenuxiium.] 

Hot.  :  The  space  between  two  nodes  of  the 
stem.  [NODE.] 

In  ter-no  -dl  a,  «.  pi.    [PL  of  Lat  .ntenw- 

dium.]     [INTERNODE.J 

Anal.  :  The  digital  phalange*.  They  are 
fourteen  in  number  —  three  for  each  of  the  four 
fingers  and  two  for  the  thumb. 

In-tcr  nod'-i  al,  a.    [INTERNODAL.] 

*  In'  ter  nun9e,  .<.    [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  nuncius  —  a  messenger.]     A  means  of 
transmitting  messages  between  two  parties. 

"  Intelligence  Is  familiarly  conveyed  by  the  inter. 
unce  of  pigeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose.  —  Evelyn  : 


nunce  o 

Navigation  it  Commerce. 


(ol  as  shl),  o.     [Eng. 


In  ter  niin'-cl 

internunci(o)  ;  -a 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  Inter- 
nuncio  or  his  office. 

2.  Phytiol.  (Of  the  nermut  it/item)  :   Trans- 
mitting impressions  between  one  part  of  the 
body  and  another. 

"A  definite  nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be 
purely  internuncial—  that  of  calling  forth  muscular 
movements  in  respondeuce  to  the  impressions  made  by 
external  agencies.  —Carpenter  :  Mental  Pkytlat..  f  4i. 

"  In-te'r-niin'-cl'-e'ss,  ».  [Eng.  internund(o)  ; 
•en.]    A  female  messenger. 

"  Iris  that  had  place 
Of  intemuncieu  from  the  gods." 

Chapman  :  Homer:  /Htufxv. 

•  In-ier-nun'-of-d,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  nuncio 

(q.v.).] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties. 

"  They  are  only  tbe  internuneiof.  or  the  go-betweens 
of  this  trim-devised  mummery."—  Milton  :  Animad. 
upon  Remon.  lie/ftice. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small 
states  or  republics,  as  distinguished  from  a 
nuncio,  who  represents  him  at  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

"  The  tnternuncio  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure 
those  that  were  for  it.  as  enemies  to  the  papal  autho- 

rity."— fiurnrf  :  Own  Tim**  (an.  Iflttt. 

In  -tcr  -nun    91   6  -ship,  «.     [Eng.  infcr- 
nuncio;  -tliip.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  Internnncio. 
*  2.  The  agency  of  any  messenger. 

"Several  billets  psased  ...  by  the  (nttmtmcloiAip 
of  Dorcas."—  Rtehardton:  Clariua,  v.  6. 

In-tcr-o-ce  an  -1C  (ce  as  she),  a.     [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  oceanic.]  Between  two  oceans. 

•n-ter-Sc'-u-lar,  o.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
octitor.] 
Anat.  £  Entom.  :  Situated  between  the  eyes. 


in-ter-6-pey-cu-lar,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  infer. 
opercul(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 

Compar.  Anat.  it-  Idithy. :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  interoperculum  (q.v.). 

Intcropcrcular-bono,  >. 

Compar.  Anat.  £  Ichttiy.  [iNTEROPEBCULUsf^ 

In-ter-^-per'-ou-liim, ».    [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Lat.  operculum  (q.v.).] 

Compar,  Anat.  &  IchtKy. :  One  of  the  four 
portions  of  which  the  gill-cover  of  a  llsh  is 
composed.  It  is  articulated  to  the  pre-oper- 
cular  one  above,  to  the  sub-opercular  behind, 
and  usually  to  the  back  part  of  a  mandible  of 
some  fishes.  Called  also  Intropercular  Bone. 
(Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  o/Fitha,  p.  114:) 


[Pref.  inter-,  and  or- 
any  orbit,  as  those  of 

[Pref.  inter-,  and 
.).]  Connecting  two 
'  any  kind,  as  a  variety 
a  species  two  genera, 
L  family  two  tribes,  a 


In-ter-oV-Wt-al,  a. 

tital.) 

Anat.,  if,  :   Between 
the  eyes. 

In-ter-oV-cu  lant,  a. 

Eng.,  etc.  osculant  (q.v 
different  assemblages  of 
connecting  two  species, 
a  genus  two  families,  i 
tribe  two  orders,  etc. 

In  ter  oV-cu-late,  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
osculate  (q.v.).] 
BioL  :  To  connect  two  different  assemblages. 

[IHOSCULAKT.] 

m-ter-68   sS-al,   In-ter  os'-sc-ous,  «. 
[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  osseal,  osseoiw  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  etc.  :  Situated  between  bones.  There 
are  interosseons  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and 
an  interosseous  ligament, 

In-ter-6V-s£-i,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  masc, 
pL  of  Lat.  ossens.] 

Anat,  :  Two  sets  of  muscles.  The  Dorsal 
Interossel,  seven  in  number,  withdraw  the 
fingers  from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand  ; 
there  are  corresponding  muscles  In  the  foot, 
four  dorsal  and  three  plantar.  (Quain.) 

in  ter-Ss-sc  ofis,  a.    [INTEROSSEAL.] 

*  In-ter  pale',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-    and  Eng. 
pale  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  pales  between  ;  to  divide  by 
pales. 

2.  To  interweave,  to  interlace. 

"  He  ware  upon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple  Inter. 
paled  with  white."—  Brtnde  :  (juintui  Curtiu*.  to.  15U 

In-ter-par-i-e'-tal,  a.      [Pref.  inter-,  and 
parietal  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  ft  Zool.  :  Between  the  parietal 
bones,  as  the  interparietal  suture  occurring  in 
the  young  of  the  Ruminantia  and  Carnivora. 

*  In-ter-poss',  r.i.    [Pref.  Inter-,  and  Eng. 
past  (q.v.).]    To  pass  between. 

"Many  skirmishes  inlerpatted  with  •orprlaementl 
of  castles."—  Daniel:  Sift.  Bng.,  p.  47. 

*  In'-ter-panye,  ».     [Pref.  ister-,  and  Eng. 
pause  (q.v.).]    A  pause  or  stop  between  ;  an 
intermission. 

"Giving  an  tnterpatue  to  pride  and  sprU." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart.  vl.  72. 

*  ln-ter-peal',  *  In-ter  pell  ,  v.t.   (Lat  in- 

terpello  —  to   interrupt  :   inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  petto  =  to  drive.] 

1.  To  interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  Interfere  with* 

"This  being  thus  :  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  interpetl  that  fulness*.  " 

Hen  Jomon,-  On  my  MUM,  nitty  ff. 

2.  To  intercede  with,  to  appeal  to. 

"  Here  one  of  us  began  to  inter  j,e<a 
Old  Mnemon." 

a.  Mart:  OnOaSmO,  pt  L.  bk.  UL.  |  SI. 

In-ter-p«S-dun'-on-lar,    o.      [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  peduncular.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
brum. 

interpedunoular-gpace,  ». 

Anat.  :  A  lozenge-shaped  interval  situated 
between  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and 
containing  the  posterior  perforated  space,  the 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  tuber  cinereum. 


In-ter-pel'-late,  v.t.  [Lat,  Interpellate,  pa. 
par.  of  interpello.}  [INTERPEAL.]  To  ques- 
tion ;  to  address  a  question  to  ;  especially 
said  of  a  question  addressed  by  a  member  of 
a  legislative  assembly  to  a  minister. 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hare,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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In  ter-pel-la'-tion,  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
peiiationem,  ace.  of  interpellatio  =  a  speaking 
between,  an  interruption,  from  interpellate*, 
pa.  par.  of  interpello.  [luTEBPKLUiTtt.  J 

*  1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  interfering; 
interruption. 

"The  littler  make*  no  little  ciuuplaiut  ot  the  impor- 
tnntty  of  those  contiiiUH.ll  interpeUittiont."—  Sp.  Ball: 
Dffeni-e  of  the  Bumble  Slemoruiranc*. 

*  2.  The  act  of  interposing  or  interceding 
on  behalf  of  another ;  intercession,  interposi- 
tion. 

"  Continually*  be  maketh  interpellation  for  V*  sin. 
tun."— finis  :  Apologia,  to.  8. 

*  3.  A  summons,  a  citation. 

**  In  all  extrajudicial  act*  one  citation,  monition,  or 
•xtrajudiclal  interpellation  is  sufficient"  —  Ayliffe: 
farergon. 

4.  A  question  addressed  by  a  member  of  a 
legislative  assembly  to  a  minister  or  member 
of  the  government. 

•  In  ter  pen'-e~trate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tram. :  To  penetrate  between  other  sub- 
•tances  ;  to  penetrate  mutually  so  as  to  form 
•  union. 

B.  Intrant.  .*  To   penetrate    between    or 
within  bodies  ;  to  penetrate  mutually,  so  as 
to  form  a  union. 

•  In  ter-pen-S-tra'-tlon,  «.    [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetration  (q.v.).]    The  act  or  state 
of  interpenetrating;  the  actor  state  of  pene- 
trating mutually  so  as  to  form  a  union. 

*  In-ter-p£n'-$~tra-tfve,  o.     [Eng.  inter- 
penetrate);    -tve.]      Penetrating   between  or 
within  other  bodies ;  mutually  penetrating. 

t  In-ter-p£t'-al-a-r3f,n,  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 

petal,  and  sufT.  -ary  } 
Bot. :  Between  petals. 

i-ter-pet'-SE  6-lar,  a.      [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  petiolar.} 
Sot. :  Between  the  petioles  or  leafstalks. 

In  ter  pha-ldn'-ge  al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  pkatangeal  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  the  phalanges  of  the  hand 
and  foot.  There  are  interphalangeal  articula- 
tions of  both. 

In-ter-pH-as'-ter,  *.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
Piaster  (q.v.).] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 

*  tn-ter-plaoe',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
place  (q.v.).]    To  place  between  or  among. 

"The  power  of  lords  (thus  inter-placed 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  mid  the  state)." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wan.  rlL  58. 

ln-ter-plan'-e't-ar-3f,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  planetary  (q"v.).]  Situated  or  existing 
between  the  planets. 

"In  the  Intermundiwe  or  interplanetary  space*, 
that  it  refracts  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter 
luminaries." — Boyle  :  Work*,  V.  612. 

"aB'-ter-play,  ».  CPref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  play 
(q.v.).]  Reciprocal  action  or  influence. 

In  tor  plead',  *  en-tcr-pload,  v.i,  [Prof. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  plead  (q.v.).] 

Law :  To  plead  or  discuss  a  point  incidental 
to  a  cause,  before  the  principal  cause  is  tried. 
[INTERPLEADER.] 

3n-ter-plead-er,   *  en  -ter-plead  or,   ». 
(Eng.  interplead  ;  -«*.] 
Lav): 

*  1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2.  The  pleading  or  discussion  of  a  point 
Incidentally  arising,  as  it  were,  between  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  case,  before  the  principal  cause 
is  determined.  Interpleader  is  allowed  that  the 
defendant  may  not  be  charged  to  two  severally 
where  no  fault  is  in  him  ;  as  where  one  party 
brings  detinue  against  the  defendant  upon  a 
bailment  of  goods,  and  another  against  him 
npon  trover,  there  shall  l>e  interpleader  to 
ascertain  who  has  right  to  his  action. 

"  If  A  claim  be  made  hy  a  third  party  to  the  good*  of 
the  person  against  whom  the  writ  of  fieri  faciat  is 
Ivied,  the  sheriff  may  Impanuel  a  Jury  to  try  the 

Siestion  of  property ;  and  according  aa  the  question 
determined,  surrender  the  goods  or  Mil  them  In 
terms  of  the  writ.  But  he  now  usually  proceeds  in 
such  a  case  under  the  Interpleader  Acts  ;  and  obtains 
from  a  Judge  >it  chambers,  a  summons  directed  to  the 
execution  creditor,  and  the  party  claiming  the  goods; 
and  calling  upon  them  to  appear  and  maintain  their 
respective  claims ;  which,  if  the  claimant  fail  to  do, 
his  claim  IB  barred.  But  if  both  parties  appear,  the 
Judge  may  decide  between  them ;  or  an  interpleader 
Isaue,  to  try  the  right  of  property,  Is  directed ;  on 
which  the  parties  go  to  trial  as  In  ordinary  cases."— 
Blaclutane:  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  11. 


Interpleader-order,  «. 

Law  :  (See  extract). 

"Again,  if  the  defendant  doea  not  claim  any  interest 
In  the  money  or  goods  for  which  the  plaintiff  IB  suing, 
and  they  are  claimed  by  some  other  party,  be  may 
apply  to  a  Judge  for  an  interpleader  order,  whereby 
the  third  party  is  called  upon  to  appear  and  state  his 
claim,  ana  maintain  or  relinquish  It,  his  falling  to  do 
so  being  for  ever  after  a  bar  to  his  prosecuting  it 

rust  tlie  defendant."—  BlacJutan*  :  Comment.,   bk. 
ch.ll. 

*  in  ter  pledge',  v.t.   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pledge  (q.v.).]    To  pledge  or  plight  mutually 
or  reciprocally. 

"  We  inttrpledge,  and  bind  each  other's  heart." 

Davenant  :  (Jondibcrt,  I.  vL 

*  In  ter  point  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
point  (q.v.).]     To  distinguish  by  points  or 
stops  ;  to  place  or  insert  points  or  marks  of 
pause  or  stop. 

"  Her  heart  command*,  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 
And  then  her  sighs  should  interpoint  her  words." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  li.  M. 


e,  o.  [Eng.  interpolate); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  interpolated  or  in- 
serted ;  suitable  for  interpolation.  (De  Morgan, 
in  Annandale.) 

In  -teV~po*  -late,  v.t,  [Lat.  interpolatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interpolo  =«  to  polish  up,  to  interpolate  ; 
interpolu*.  interpolis  =  polished  up  ;  inter-  = 
between,  among,  and  polio  =  to  polish  ;  Fr. 
interpoler  ;  Sp.  interpotar  ;  Ital.  interpolare.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage 
In  a  book  or  document  ;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to  ;  to  foist  in. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  introduction 
or  insertion  of  spurious  matter  :  as,  to  vitiate 
or  corrupt  a  book  by  the  interpolation  of 
words  or  passages  spurious  or  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"  In  the  larger  epistles,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  interpolated,  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  more  numerous."  —  Jorlin  .'  /torn,  on 
Scclet.  Bitt. 

*  3.  To  introduce  at  intervals  ;  to  carry  on 
with  intermissions. 

"The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be 
eternally  continued,  but  interpolated."—  Bale  :  Orig. 
of  Mankind,  p.  96. 

IL  Math.  £  Phys.  .*  To  introduce  or  find  one 
or  more  intermediate  terms  necessary  to  com- 

Slete  a  partial  aeries  of  numbers  or  observa- 
ons  ;  to  make  the  necessary  interpolations 
on  :  as,  To  interpolate  a  table  of  numbers. 

In-tcr'-po-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [INTERPO- 
LATE.] 

A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  iMng.  :   Inserted  or  added  to  the 
original  ;  foisted  in  ;  spurious. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Having  had  the  necessary  interpolations 
made  :  as,  an  interpolated  table. 

2.  Introduced  or  determined  by  interpola- 
tion :  as,  interpolated  numbers. 

In-teV-po-lat-er,  «•  tLat.,  from  interpolates, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo;  Fr.  interpolateur.]  One 
who  interpolates  ;  one  who  foists  spurious 
words  or  passages  into  a  book  or  writing  ;  one 
who  vitiates  or  corrupts  by  interpolation. 

In-ter-pi-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inttr- 
polationem,  accus.  of  interpolatio  =  an  altera- 
tion made  here  and  there,  from  interpolatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo;  Sp.  interpolacion  ;  Ital. 
interpolaztone.)  [INTERPOLATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  interpolating  ;  the  act  of  foist- 
ing  in    or   introducing   spurious    words    or 
passages  into  a  book  or  writing  ;  the  act  of 
corrupting  or  vitiating  by  the  introduction  or 
Insertion  of  matter  spurious  or  foreign  to  the 
subject 

"By  transcribing.  Interpolation,  misprinting,  and 
creeping  in  of  autichrouiams  now  and  then  strangely 
disordered."—  Drayton  ;  Poly-Qlbion,  s.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  interpolated  ;   spurious 
words  or  passages  introduced  or  inserted  in  a 
book  or  writing. 

"  Sir.  I  beseech  yon  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling 
interpolation*,  which  I  have  presumed  to  send  you."— 
Evelyn:  Letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  Feb.,  1675-0. 

II.  Math.  £  Phys.  :  The  operation  of  finding 
terms  between  any  two  consecutive  ones  of  a 
series  which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
series.  In  most  cases  the  law  of  the  series  is 
not  given,  but  only  numerical  values  of  certain 
terms  of  the  series,  taken  at  fixed  and  regular 
intervals.  The  method  of  interpolation  is  of 


extensive  use,  not  only  in  pure  analysis  and 
geometry,  but  also  in  various  other  subjects 
of  mathematical  inquiry  and  computation, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  In  this  latter 
branch  of  investigation  it  is  the  means  of  sav- 
ing, in  many  cases,  immensely  laborious  com- 
putationa.  Thus,  for  example,  In  finding  the 
places  of  some  of  the  planets  whose  motions 
are  not  very  rapid,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  compute  their  places  for  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  by  interpolation,  to  find 
their  places  for  intermediate  days. 

*  in-ter-poT-ish,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 
polish  (q.v.).]    To  polish  here  and  there;  to 
polish  in  parts. 

"Cunningly  interpolitht  by  some  second  hand."— 
Milton:  Reaton  of  Church  ffort..  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

*  &i-ter-p$a'-J-t#,  ».    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polity.}    Exchange  of  citizenship. 

"  The  transplant  lug  and  intercity  of  our  specie*."— 
Lytton.-  The  Oaxtont,  bk.  xlll.,  ch.  1. 

*  Xn-ter-p6ne',  v.t.    [Lat.  interpono,  from  in- 
fer- —  between,  among,  and  pono  =  to  place, 
to  set.]    To  place  or  set  between  or  among ; 
to  interpose. 

*  In  ter-pon'-ent,  ».    [Lat.  interponens,  pr. 
par    of  interpono.}    One  who  or  that  which 
mterpones  or  interposes. 

**  Lop  down  these  interponent*  that  withstand 
The  passage  to  our  throne.  ' 

Hay  wood  t  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

*  In-ter-pdf'-al,  ».    [Eng.  interpose) ;  -al.} 

1.  The  act  of  interposing;   interposition | 
interference, 

2.  The  act  of  coming  between ;  intervention. 
"Our  overshadowed   souls   may  be  emblemed    by 

crusted  globes,  whose  influential  emissions  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  interposal  of  the  benighting  element,™— 
GlanviU:  Scepsis  Scientific*,  ch.  it 

ln-ter-pose',  v,t.  &  i.     [Fr.  interpo»ert  from 
Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  pono  (pa. 
par.  positits)  —  to  place,  to  set.]    [INTERPONE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  between ;  to  cause  to  in- 
tervene. 

"  Mountains  interpoied 
Make  enemies  of  uatioua."    Couiper :  Tatk,  ML  17. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among ;  to  thrust 
in  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  present  or  put  forward  for 
obstruction,  interruption,  aid,  succour,  or  ad- 
justment of  differences. 

"  What  watchful  cares  do  interpote  theutelve* 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night!" 

Shaketp. :  JulHu  C«t»ar,  11.  L 

3.  To  utter  or  remark  between  the  words  of 
another. 

"  If  Adam  aught,  perhaps,  might  interpote," 

Milton :  P.L.,  xlL  & 

IB*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  or  come  between ;  to  Intervene. 

"Long  hid  by  interpoting  bill  or  wood." 

Cotoper ;  Truth,  249. 

2.  To  come  or  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance ;    to    intervene ;    to    intercede ;   to 
mediate. 

"The  prayers  of  thow 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpose." 

Dryden  :  Palawan  A  Arcite,  it.  8M. 

3.  To  make  a  remark  byway  of  interruption 
between  the  words  of  another. 

*  In-ter-po£e',  «.    [INTERPOSE,  v.}     The  act 
of  interposing  ;  interposition,  interposal,  in- 
tervention. 

"  Without  the  wise  interpote  of  state-physician*."— 
Spenter ;  On  Prodigiet,  p.  llu. 

!n-ter-pdy-er,  «.    [Eng.  interpose);  •*?•.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  between 
or  intervenes. 

"  I  will  make  haste  ;  but,  till  I  come  again,  .  .  . 
No  rest  be  interpoler  'twixt  us  twain." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  1 

2.  One  who  comes  between  parties  at  vari- 
ance ;  a  mediator. 

*  in-ter-p$f-it,  *.     [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  posittu,  pa.  par.  of  pono  =  to 
place.]    A  place  of  deposit  between  one  com- 
mercial city  or  country  and  another. 

in-ter  po  $i  -tion,  *  in-tcr  po-ai  -oion, 
$.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpositionem,  accus.  of 
interpositio,  from  interpositus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
terpono  =  to  place  between ;  Sp.  interposition; 
Ital.  interposixione.}  [INTERPONE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  between  or 
among. 

"  By  reason  of  the  often  interposition  of  the  Initial 
letters.'— Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  l.WL 


*^-;  poiit,  16%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =£ 
-Man  =  ahan,    -tion,  -alon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  xhun.   -oioua,  -tioua,  -eioua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  dfl. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  or  coming  between ; 
Intervention. 

"  It  is  a  mere  privation  of  the  sun's  light  by  reason 

of  the  inter ponr/o it  of  the  earth's  opacous   body."— 
WOkint:  The  J/ourt  a  World. 

3.  Intervenient  agency  ;   mediation ;  inter- 
vention ;  justitiable  interference  :  as,  A  quarrel 
It  settled  by  the  interposition  of  friends. 

*  4.  That  which  is  interposed. 

"A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
InterpotUion."  Jfilton  :  />,  A.  Hi.  m 

*  5.  Words  or  phrases  used  parenthetically. 

"Some  vseso  many  interpositions,  both  In  their  talke 
Md  in  their  writing,  thiit  they  mitke  tbelr  sayings  as 
tJarke  us  helL "~  it'Ston :  Arteo/  Rhetoriyue,  p.  in, 

n.  Min. :  The  placing  by  natural  agency  of 
A  crystal  of  one  mineral  in  the  mass  or  crystal 
of  another,  or  anything  similar ;  the  state  of 

being  so  interposed. 

•  In  ter  po'-sure  (»  as  th),  *.    fEng.  inter- 
pos(e);  -««.]    "The  act  of  interposing,  Inter- 
posal, interposition.     (GlanvUl:  Pre-exlstence 
of  Soul*,  ch.  xi v.) 

in  tcr'-prd*t,  *  In-ter-prete,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
interpreter,  from  Lat.  interpreter,  from  inter- 
pres  (gen.  interprets)  =  an  interpreter;  8p. 
itUerpretar ;  Ital.  interpretan.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of;  to  expound; 
to  translate  from  an  unknown  or  foreign  Ian- 
guage  into  one  known  ;  to  define;  to  decipher. 

"Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted.  Is  God  with 
*."- Matthew  1.  SS. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent,  meaning, 
or  reasons  of ;  to  make  clear ;  to  free  from  ob- 
scurity or  mystery ;   to  expound ;   to  make 
Intelligible. 

"  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams :  but  there  was  none 
that  could  interpret  them  unto  htm."-<7*tw*fc  xlL  ft. 
8.  To  assume  the  meaning  of;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  explain  to  oneself. 

"The  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  hy  the  letter, 
A  story  of  a  cock  nml  bull." 

Covper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

4.  To  represent  artistically ;  to  act ;  to  re- 
present the  intentions  or  meaning  of  in  action. 

"  The  choruses  were  Admirably  interpreted.'— A  then- 
•urn,  Nov.  10,  1388,  p.  CIO. 

II.  Math. :  To  explain  by  the  application  of 
mathematical  rules. 
B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  interpreter ;  to  explain, 

•*  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love." 

Shakftp. :  Samlet,  liL  1. 

2.  To  understand ;  to  assume  as  an  explana- 
tion. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  interpret 
and  to  explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

"  In-ter'-pret-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpret; 
•able.}  Capable"  of  being  interpreted,  ex- 
pounded, or  explained. 

"  Howsoever  the  law  be  In  truth  or  interpretabte."— 
Orayton  :  Poty-Olbion,  a.  17. 

•  Xn-teV-pret-a-ment,  *.     [Lat.  i«terpreto- 
mentum..}    Interpretation,  explanation. 

•  In-ter'-pre'-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  interpreted 

pa.  par.  of  interpreter  =  to  interpret  (q.v.).] 

To  interpret. 

"  And  those  I  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and 
divers  doctors  that  followed,  whose  sentence  I  did  in* 
terpretate  as  to  agree  with  mine." — Strype  :  Life  of  Sir 
Jokn  Ckdte,  oh.  T.,  i  L 

In-ter-pre-ta'-tion,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
terpretationem,  accus.  of  interpretatio,  from 
tnterprttatut,  pa.  par.  of  iuterpretor  =  to  in- 
terpret (q.v.) ;  Sp.  interpretation ;  ItaL  inter- 
prttazione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting,  expounding,  or 
explaining  that  which  is  unintelligible,  not 
understood,  or  not  obvious;  translation,  ex- 
planation, exposition. 

"Do  not  interpretation*  belong  to  God  T"— ffeneett 

*  2.  The  power  of  explaining  or  expounding. 

"  We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to 
•ire  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  It  In  mercy." — 
Bacon. 

3.  The  sense  or  explanation  given  by  an  in* 

terpreter. 

"  Those  texts  may  receive  a  kinder  aud  more  molli- 
fied interpretation?'— Dryden:  Religia  Laid.  (Pref.l 

4.  The  conception  and  representation  of  a 
tharaeter  on  the  stage. 

"  The  part  of  Cassandra  ...  Is  capable  of  tar  more 
nrlons  interpretation  than  that  of  her  rival."— 
Atheiumtm,  Dec.  25.  1380.  p.  876. 


B.  Math.:  The  process  of  explaining  results 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  mathematical 
rules.  When,  for  example,  an  algebraic  defi- 
nition is  laid  down,  there  is  frequently  some 
restriction  implied  in  making  the  definition, 
BO  that  the  result  to  which  it  leads  presents 
more  cases  than  can  be  explained  by  it,  or 
even  than  was  contemplated  by  it.  Thus  the 
abbreviation  of  aat  aaa,  into  a3,  a3,  and  the 
rules  which  spring  from  it,  lead  to  results  of 
the  form  «—  *,  o°,  o»,  &c.  These  results,  until 
interpreted,  are  without  any  intelligent  alge- 
braic meaning. 

f  Scripture  interpretation  :  [ExBOESis,  HKB- 

MENEUTICS]. 

*ln-ter'-pre-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat  toittrpn- 
toJ(u£),  pa.  par.  of  interpreter  »  to  interpret 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Fitted  or  designed  for   interpretation  ; 
explanatory,  expounding. 

"  The  rigour  of  interpretatio  lexicography.1*—  John- 
torn.-  *nff~Dlct.  (Prtf.) 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interpretation. 
"Th»  rejecting  their  additions  may  Justly  be  deemed 

an  interpretative  siding  with  heresies."—  Sammond. 

*  ln-tey-i>rS-ta-tive-l&  adv.    [Eng,  inter- 
pretative  ;  -ly.]     In  an  interpretative  manner  ; 
so  as  to  interpret. 

"Hy  this  provision  the  Almighty  interftretatit>ely 
•peaks  to  him  lit  this  manner."—  Jtaf:  On  the  Creation. 

in-ter'-pre'-ter,  "in-ter-pre-tour,  «. 

[Eng.  interpret  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  interprets,  ex- 
plains, or  makes  clear  what  Is  unintelligible, 
not  understood,  or  not  obvious  ;  an  expounder, 
a  translator. 

"  Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  AS  they  ought" 

Ctneper  :  Convrrtution,  i*. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  explains  what  a 
speaker  says  in  one  language  to  the  person 
addressed  in  another. 

"  Friday's  father  had  learned  Spanish  .  .  .  and  he 
should  serve  him  for  an  interpreter."—  Defoe  :  Kobiit 
mm  Crutoe,  pi.  1L 

3.  One    who   conceives   and   represents  a 

character  on  the  stage. 

*  In-ter-priM,  s.    [ENTERPRISE.] 

*  In  ter  punc'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  interpnnctio, 

from  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  punctut, 
pa.  par.  of  pungo  =  to  prick  ;  ItaL  interpun- 
zione.]  The  act  of  making  or  placing  points 
between  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  ; 
punctuation. 

"A  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense."—  Taylor:  Libert)/ 
Of  Prophesying,  J  *. 

In-ter-quar'-ter,  «.    [Pref.  intor-,  and  Eng. 

quarter  (q.v.).] 
Arch.  :  The  space  between  two  quarters. 

*  In-ter-ra'-di-aLa.    [Lat  inter-  m  between, 

among,  and  ro<2iu0  =  a  ray,  a  radius.}  Between 
the  radii  or  rays. 

*  In-ter-rS-9eive',  tU   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
receive  (q.v,).]    To  receive  between  or  within. 

in-terred',  pa.  par.  or  a.    HHTER,  p.] 

*  in-ter-re'-gen  9^,  *  In-ter  -re'  -gentle, 

*.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  regency  (q.v.).]  An 
Interregnum  (q.v.). 

"The  government  was  called  Interregnum,  the  to. 
terreffeneie."—P.  Holland:  Li*y.  P-  "• 


*  in  tcr-rc  -gent,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
regent  (q.v.).]  One  who  has  the  chief  power 
during  an  interregnum  (q.v.)- 

"M.  F.  Camlllu*  was  created  interregent'—P.  Hol- 
land: Livy,  [>.  21.1  1. 

in  ter-reg  niim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inter-  *  be- 
tween, and  regnum  =  a  kingdom,  a  reign.] 

1.  The  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant 
between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  sovereign 
and  the  accession  of  his  successor,  or  between 
the  cessation  of  one  government  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  another. 

2.  An  interval  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a 
change  of  government. 

"Persons  who,  under  pretence  of  promoting  the 
union,  might  really  be  contriviiig  only  to  prolong  the 
" 


ffitt.  Knff.,ch.  xlii. 

3.  Any  period  of  abeyance. 

*  In'  -ter-  reign  (olgn  as  an),  *in-ter- 

reigne,  *.  [Fr.  interregnet  from  Lat.  inter- 
regnum.] An  interregnum  (q.r.X.  (Bacon: 
Henry  VIL) 


t  In-ter-re-la'-tlon.  *.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
relation  (q.v.).]  Correlation  ;  reciprocal  rela- 
tion. 

"The    interrelation  of    the   Gospels."—  A  Ot^nmum^ 

Aug.  2,  UK  p.  1  44. 

*  In-ter-rd-peT-lent,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  repellent  (q.v.).]    Mutually  or  recipro- 
cally repellent. 

In-teV-rer,  s.  [Eng.  inter,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
inters  or  buries. 

*  in'-ter-rex,  s.    [Lat,  from  inter-  =  between, 
and  rex  =  a  king.]    A  person  appointed  to 
govern  during  an  interregnum  ;  a  regent. 

"  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  intern* 
which  lit  mentioned  l>y  Llvy."—LewU:  Crea.  Karly 
Roman  Sift,  (issaj,  ii.  204. 

in-tcr'-rd-gate.  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  interrogate, 
pa,  par.  of  interrogo  —  to  question  :  inter-  = 
thoroughly,  and  rogo  =  to  ask  ;  Fr.  inter-roper; 
8p.  interrogar;  Ital.  ini«rro^ar«.] 

A*  Trans.  :  To  question  ;  to  examine  by 
asking  questions. 

"The  messenger  was  arrested.  Interrogated,  and 
searched;  and  the  letters  were  round."  —  Macaulay  : 
SUt.  Sny.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  ask  questions  ;  to  examine. 

"  By  his  Inatructious  touching  the  quarn  of  Naples 
It  Heemeth  lie  could  interrogate  touching  beauty."— 
Bacon:  Henry  I'll. 

*  Kn-ter'-rd-gate,  ».     [INTERBOOATE,  v.}    A 
question,  an  interrogation. 

"  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  Ac, 
referring  the  ventura,  (things  to  come)  to  the  follow- 
ing interroyatt."~Bp.  HmU:  Catetof  Contcitnce,  Dee. 
8,  cassia 

*  in-ter-r&-gft-tee',  ».     [Eng.  interrogate); 
suff.  -«.]    One  who  is  questioned  or  interro- 
gated. 

in  tcr-ro  ga  -Uon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
terrogationein,  accus.  of  interrogatio  =  an  ask- 
ing, a  question,  from  interrvgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
interrogo  =  to  interrogate  (q.v.);  8p.  interro- 
gacion  ;  Ital.  interrogazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  asking  ques- 
tions ;  examination  by  questions. 

"  He  opposlth  by  interrogation,  and  would  be  aua- 
swered."—  /fp.  Gardner:  Explication,  to.  80. 

2.  A  question  aaked  or  put  ;  an  enquiry  ;  a 
query. 

"  We  heare  of  no  more  objections,  no  more  intem- 
gition»."~lip.  Salt;  Contempt.  ;  The  Annunciation. 

II.  Print.  ;  The  mark,  note,  or  sign  (0  which 
Indicates  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  con- 
tains a  question. 

In-ter-ro'g'-a-tlve,  a.  &  *.  [Lat  interroga* 
tivug,  from  interrogate,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo 
=  to  interrogate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  interrogate/;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  interro^a/iw).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Denoting  a  question  ;  employed 
In  asking  questions  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  :  as,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  an 
interrogative  sentence. 

"Though,  instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  th* 
HebrewB  make  use  of  their  interrogative  He.'—B<jyle: 
Workt,  it.  27& 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram.  ;  A  word  used  in  asking  questions, 
auch  as  Who  ?  When  ?  How  ? 

"  For  al  voices  that  are  relatluw,  may  sometimes  b» 
interroyatiuet,  as  whan  they  aske  a  question."—  Udal: 
Flowert,  to,  1M. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  interro- 
gative; -ly.]  In  an  interrogative  manner;  in 
form  of  a  question. 

"Mr.  Poiw,  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
Interpretation,  seems  to  have  read  the  lines  interro- 
gatively ."—Surd  :  Note*  on  the  Epiitle  to  Augiatw. 

in-ter'-r6^-ga-t6r,  *.  [Lat.,  from  iuterro* 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  inierro^o  =  to  interrogate 
(q.v.).]  One  who  Interrogates  ;  one  who  asks 
questions. 

In-ter-rSg'-a-t6r-&  »in-ter-rog-a:tor- 

le,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  interrogatorius  =  consisting 
of  questions  ;  Pr.  interrogatoire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
interrogatorio.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Containing  a  question  ;  express- 
ing a  question  ;  interrogative. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  question,  an  inquiry,  a 
query;  specif.,  in  law,  a  question  asked  in 
writing. 

"  tnterrogatoriet  framed  (or  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  ttiey  would  act  at  a  general  election."— 
M.icautay  :  ffitt.  Eny..  ch.  vlii. 

In  te>-ra'-rem,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  the  vtew 
of  terrifying. 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sdn ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car.  rule,  full ;  try*  Syrian.     ».  OB  =  e :    ey  =  a.    QU  =  kw. 


interrupt— interstice 
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in-ter-riipt',  v.t.  [Lat.  interrupts,  pa.  par. 
of  interrumpo  =  to  break  through  :  inter-  — 
between,  among,  and  rumpo  =  to  break.] 

1.  To  stop,  binder,  or  obstruct  the  progress 
or  process  of  anything  by  breaking  in  upon  it ; 
to  stop  or  break  the  current  or  course  of  any- 
thing ;  to  cause  to  be  delayed  or  given  over 
for  a  time  ;  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  or 
Intermission  in, 

"  Interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamour 
and  scurrility."— ifacaWay .-  Hist.  Kn<j  .  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  binder  a  speaker  from  proceeding  by 
Interposing  remarks  or  exclamations  ;  to  break 
In  upon  the  conversation  of. 

"  Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause ;  m-i- 
theT  interrupt  men  in  the  midst of  their  talk."—  Ecclut. 

Xi.8. 

3.  To  form  a  break  in  ;  to  break  the  regular 
puceession  of. 

"  Flanders  was  ertcted  into  a  county,  which  changed 
the  title  of  Forester  for  that  of  Count,  without  inter- 
rupting the  succession." — sir  W.  Temple;  United 
Provinces,  ch.  1. 

i.  To  cause  a  break  or  gap  in. 

"  Find  the  brightness  interrupted  by  fewer  clouds." 
— Blair:  (ForJfci,  vol.  v.,  «er.  l. 

6.  To  disturb,  so  as  to  prevent  from  con- 
tinuing at  one's  occupation :  as,  To  interrupt 
a  person  at  his  work. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  interrupt 
and  to  disturb,  see  DISTURB. 

*  In-ter-rupf ,  a,  &  s.  [Lat1.  interruptits,  pa. 
par.  of  interrumpo  =  to  break  through.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Irregular,  interrupted.  (Bwrton.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gap,  a  chasm. 

"No  ban  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss. 
Vide  interrupt,  can  hold/'  Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  84. 

In-ter-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.  [INTEBBUFT, 
*.] 

A.  Aa  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken  off,  intermitted. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  causes  operating 
locally. 

interrupted-spike,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spike  having  the  axis  here  and  there 

unusually  elongated,  and  not  covered  with 
flowers. 

In-ter-rupf-Sd-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
rupted; -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   "With  breaks  or  interrup- 
tions ;  not  in  continuity. 

"  The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  inter- 

ruptwtty, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful 

song 
Begun  and  died." 

Byron  :  X<i»fre<l,  Hi.  4. 

2.  Pot. ;  So  as  to  be  inter- 
rupted (q.v.). 

interruptedly  pin 
mate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  leaflets  al- 
ternately large  and  email,  as 
In  the  potato. 

fa-ter-rtipt'-er,  *Xn-ter- 
rttpf-01%  *.  [Eng.  interrupt. 
v.  ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  or  that 
•which  interrapts. 

"  The  great  disturbers  of  those  pleasures,  and  inter* 
rupt«rt  of  the  caresses  of  those  lusw."— South:  Sermons, 
•vol.  IT.,  ser.  8. 

In  tcr  rup'-tlon,    *  In-ter-rup-cion,    s. 

[Fr.  interruption,  from  Lat.  interruptionem, 
accus.  of  interruptio  =  an  interrupting,  from 
interruptus,  pa.  par.  of  intemtmpo  =  to  Inter- 
rupt (q.v.);  Sp.  interrupcion ;  Ital.  interru- 
slone,] 

1.  The  act  of  Interrupting  or  breaking  in 
upon. 

2.  A  hindrance,  a  stop ;  an  obstacle  caused 
liy  the  breaking-in  of  something  upon  the 
course,  progress,  or  process  of  anything ;  a 
•toppage. 

"  Here  the  first  stop  our  rapid  course  delays, 
And  with  a  grateful  int  err  nation  stays. 

Brooke :  The  Fox  Cham, 

3.  A  breach,  break,  or  gap  caused  by  the 
breaking-in  or  intervention  of  anythingforeign; 
intervention,  interposition. 

"  Places  severed  from  tbe  continent  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  sea.11— ffate :  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

*i.  Intermission;  temporary  cessation. 


"This  way  of  thinking  on  what  we  read,  will  be  a 

__iboulyi»the  beglnnluf 

familiar,  it  will  be  diapa 
terruption   '       " 
(Toad.) 


rnb  only  in  the  beginning  ;  when  custom  has  made  it 
familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched  without  resting  or  in- 
terruption In  the  course  of  our  reading." — Locke. 


*  In-ter-rup'-ttve(a.    [Eitg.  interrupt;  ~ive.} 
Tending  to  interrupt ;  Interrupting. 


ruptive;  -ly.]     bo  as  to  interrupt;  by  inter- 


pa 
tw 


in  -ter-rup'-  tlve-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  inter- 
"y-I 

ruptioo. 

*  In-ter-soalxne',  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
scalmium,  from  inter-  =  between,  and  scalmus- 
B  an  oar.] 

Antiq.  :  In  ancient  galleys  that  part  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel  included  between  two  oars 
or  rowlocks  ;  it  contained  about  four  feet. 

in  ter  scap'-u-lar.  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  scapular  (q.v.).] 

Anal.  :  Situated  between  the  shoulder 
blades. 

*  In-ter-scgnd'-ent,   o.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  scandens,  pr.  par.  of  w«ndo  =  to 
climb.] 

Alg.  :  A  term  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quan- 
tities when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  are 
radical  :  as,  x  >J  2,  x  -J  a,  from  their  holding  a 
mean,  as  it  were,  between  algebraicand  trans- 
cendental quantities. 

*  In-ter-scifnd',  v.t.     [Lat.  interscindo,  from 

inter-  =  between,  amoug,  and  scindo  *=  to  cut.] 
To  cut  off. 

*  In-ter-Bcribe',  v.t.    [Lat.  intertcribo,  from 

inter-  =  between,  among,    and   scribo  =  to 
write.]    To  write  between. 

*  In-ter-ae'-cant,  a.    [Lat.  intersecans,  pr. 
par.   of  intersect)  :    inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  seco  =  to  cut]    Cutting  or  dividing  into 
parts  ;  crossing,  intersecting. 

Xn-ter-sect',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lmt.  intersectust  pa. 
ar.  of  intersect)  =  to  Jcut  apart  :  inter-  »  be- 
ween, among,  and  seco  =  to  cut.] 
A*  Trans.  :  To  cut  into  or  between  ;  to  cut 
across  ;  to  cut  mutually  ;  to  divide  into  parts. 
"  Where  frequent  hedgerowi  interact  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  different  hue, 
Bright  with  ripe  corn."  Scott  l  AmwtU. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  cut  into  each  other;  to 
meet  and  cross  each  other. 

"  Did  I  say  Its  floor 
Waamada  of  foferMctfn?  cedar  beams?" 

Browning  :  SordeUo.  bk.  U. 

2.  Geom.:  To  cut  each  other.    Two  lines 
are  said  to  intersect  when  they  cross  each 
other,  having  a  point  in  common.    Two  sur- 
faces intersect  when  they   cut  each   other, 
having  a  line,  or  lines,  in  common. 

in-ter-sec'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  intersectio,  from 
intersectus,  pa.  par.  of  interseco  =  to  intersect 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  intersection;  Sp.  interseccion;  Ital. 
inter  'sezione.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting;  the  state 
Of  being  intersected. 

"The  intertection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
elliptic."—  Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  L 

*  2.  A  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 
"  Obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  inter  - 
lection*  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of 
rhyme."  —  Johnton  :  Life  of  Thornton. 
n.  Geom.  :  The  point  or  line  in  which  two 
lines  or  planes  cut  each  other. 

In-ter-sec'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intersection; 
-a/.]  Pertaining  to"  or  formed  by  an  intersec- 
tion or  intersections. 

*  In-ter-Bem'-i(-nate,   tU.    [Lat  intersemi- 
natus,  pa.   par.  of  intersemino  ;  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  semino=to  sow;  semen 
(genit.  seminis)  =  a  seed.]     To  sow  between 
or  among. 

*  In-ter-sertf,  v.t.    [Lat  intersertus,  pa.  par. 

of  intersero  :    inter-  =  between,  among,  and 

«ero=  to  sow,  to  plant]    To  put  or  set  be- 

tween other  things  ;  to  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"If  I  may  tntersert  a  short  speculation,  the  depth  of 

the  sea  ia  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs." 

—Brereuood,  (Todd.} 

*  Jn-ter-»er'-tlon,  *.    [Eng.  intersert;  -ion.] 
Something  inserted    or   put   In    between  or 
among  other  things  ;;au  insertion  ;  an  interpo- 
lation. 

"  They  have  some  intcrtertioni  which  are    plainly 
spurious."—/?/'.  Ball  :  A   Defence  of  cAe  Bumble  Re. 


momeranc*. 


*  Jn-ter-set,  v.t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  $el 
(q.v.).]  To  set,  place,  or  put  between  or 
among. 

"  He  saw  this  barrier  of  dislike 
Thus  intertet,"        Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  Tilt  M. 


*  In  ter  Shock',  v.t.     [Fief,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
s/wcA:(qi.v.).]    To  shock  mutually  or  recipro- 

cally. 

"  What  dlscontentmenta  will  there  still  arise 
In  such  a  camp  of  kings  to  tnterthock 
Each,  other's  greittueu.  ' 

.'  Chorvt  in  />fcOobu. 


t  in-tdrn.i-der'-S-.A  o.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  sidereal.]  Situated  between  or  among 
the  stars  ;  interstellar.  (Annanflale.') 

*  in~ter-«o'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  n  .    [Pref.  i  ntft  .. 
and  Eng.  social  (q.v.).]     Pertaining  to  inter 
course  or  association  ;  social. 

*  fo-ter-SO'm'-ni-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  somnus  =  sleep.]    Between  sleep- 
ing and  waking  ;  in  an  interval  of  wakefulnesa. 

*  In-ter-sd"ur't  v.t.      [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
sour  (q.v.).]     To  mix  with  something  sour. 

"And  held  back  something  from  that  full  of  sweet 
To  tntertoitr  unsure  delight"  demure.  ** 

Daniel  :  Octavia  to  31.  Antonitu. 

in'  -ter-  space,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
space  (q.v.).]  Space  between  other  things  ; 
intervening  space. 

"The  lucid  intertpaOf  of  world  and  world." 

Tennyton  :  Lucretiu*,  10*. 

*  in'-ter-speech,   *.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
speech  (q.v.).]    A  speech  inserted  orinterposea 
between  others. 

In-ter-sperse',  v.t.  [Lat.  intersperse,  pa. 
par.  of  interspergo  ;  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  spergo  =  to  scatter.] 

1.  To  scatter  here  and  there  amongst  other 
things. 

"Ton  should  do  well  to  intertperte  among  them 
some  encharistical  ejaculations  and  doxologtes."  — 
ffowetl  :  Letters,  bk.  1L,  let.  67. 

*  2.  To  diversify,  to  variegate  ;  to  be  scat- 
tered amongst 

"  Oaks  inlerspcrte  it,  that  had  once  a  head." 

Cvaper  ;  A  tfeedleu  Alarm. 

*  3.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing 
here  and  there  amongst 

"  Which  space  Is  intertperted  with  small  islands  and 
rocks."—  Coo*:  Third.  Voyage,  bk.  Ui.,  oh.  Til. 

*  in-ter-sper'-slon,  «.   [INTERSPERSE.]  The 

act  of  interspersing  or  scattering  here  and 
there  amongst  other  things  ;  the  state  of  being 
interspersed. 

"  These  seutUnente  have  obtained  almost  In  all  age* 
and  places,  though  not  without  intertpertion  of  certain 
corrupt  addltameutc"  —  Sale:  Orig,  of  Mankind,  p.  6'i. 

in  tor-spin'  al,  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 


In  tcr  spi-nal'-es,  9.  pi.  [Hasc.  &  fern.  pi. 
of  Mod.  Lat  interspinalis  •=.  between  spines  ; 
pref.  inter-,  and  spinalis  —  of  or  belonging  to 
the  spine.] 

Anat.  :  Muscles  consisting  of  short  vertical 
fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres  placed  in  pairs  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous 
vertebrae. 

in   tcr  -spin'-  ous,  in  -tcr-  spin'  -al,  & 

[Pref.  inter-  ;  Eng.  spine  ;  -ous,  •al.  ] 

Anat.  :  Situated  between  the  processes  o< 
the  spine. 

interspinons-ligaments,  *.  pL 
Anat.  :  Thin,  somewhat  membranous,  liga- 
ments connecting  the  inferior  border  of  on* 
spinous  process  with  the  superior  border  of 
that  next  below  it. 

*  In-ter-spl-ra'-tton,  «.  [Lat  inUrspiratto.) 
Inspiration  between  ;  occasional  inspiration. 

"What  gracious  respite  are  here,  what  favgunbs* 
intcrtpirations,  as  if  Qud  bade  me  to  recollect  myaeu. 
—  Bp.  Hall  :  Satan'*  fVery.Dart*  Quenched,  Dec.  2. 

In'  ter-  state,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eug. 
state  (q.v.).]  Between  different  states. 

In-ter-ster-lar,  ln-ter-stel-lar-&  a. 

[Lat  inter-  =  between,  and  stella  =  a  star  ;  FT. 

interstellaire.]    Situated  between  or  amongst 

the  stars. 

"  Comets  an  have,  by  a  Injection  through  the  ntber, 
for  a  long  time  wandered  through  the  celestial  or 
interstellar  part  of  the  universe.  —Boyla:  Work»,  U 
870. 

bt-ter'-Stloe,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  interstitivm 

—  &n  interval  of  space:  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  status  —  a  position  ;  Sp.  inter- 
tticio;  Ital.  inttrstizio.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  si«ce  intervening  between  one  tlitatf 
and  another;  especially  a  narrow  or  small 


ttfft,  bo>;  pdut,  JoUrl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tiaa  =  shan.    -tlon,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,    sion  =  zbun.     -clous,  -tious.  -«iou«  -  shiia.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  dfU 
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intersticed— intervene 


•pace  between  two  tilings  close  together,  or 
between  the  component  parts  of  A  body ;  a 
crevice,  a  chink,  a  cranny. 

"For  when  the  alary  inttrntic*    an  filled,  and  M 

Each  of  the  salt  of  the  uhw  u  MW  water  wilt  imbibe 
disioliml,  there  rem*ii»  a  frro»  and  Urnuna  portion 
At  the  bottom."—  Brown* ;    \\ufar  AVrouri,  bk.  it., 
*.r. 

*  2.  An  interval  of  time  between  one  act 
and  another.  . 

U  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
Intervals  which  Roman  canon-law  requires 
should  elapse  between  the  reception  of  the 
various  degrees  of  .orders.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  24,  cap.  xi.)  recommends  that 
Interstices  should  be  observed  even  'in  confer- 
ring minor  orders,  but  they  are  usually  con- 
ferred at  once.  A  full  ecclesiastical  year — 
from  Lent  to  Lent,  or  from  Pentecost  to 
Pentecost — is  required  between  minor  orders 
and  the  subdiaconate,  the  subdiaconate  and 
the  diaconate,  and  the  diaconate  and  the 
priesthood. 

"The  member*  of  religious  order*  can  be  ordained 
In  many  CMM  ....  without  observing  tbe  inttr- 
tticm.  -Addii  A  Arnold  :  Cart.  Met.,  p.  454. 

•  In-ter'-sti.jed,  a,      [Eng.  interstice);  -ed.] 
Having  interstices  or  spaces  between ;  situated 
at  intervals. 

•  Jn-ter-stlhc'-tive,  a.    fLat-  intergtinct(us\ 
pa.  par.  of  interstinguo  =  to  diversify  or  varie- 
gate ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.J      Distinguishing,  dis- 
tinctive. 

"  What  care  U  taken  of  tbe  Jnf«rjfincttw  point* t"— 

WaUit,  In  Aubrey'*  Anecdotet,  i.  78. 

In  ter-str-tlal  (tt  as  sh),  *ln-ter-stl- 
tlall,  a.  [Lat.  interslilHum)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suir. 
•aL] 

1.  Physics,  Anat.,  Ac.:   Containing  Inter- 
stices ;  pertaining  to  interstices  ;  intermediate. 

"  How  many  chasm*  he  would  find  of  wide  And  con- 
tinued vacuity,  and  how  many  inlerttitial  siiaoes  un- 
nlled."— «om»(or.  No.  8. 

2.  Path. :  (See  the  compounds). 
Interstitial  -absorption,  s. 

Path. :  Gradual  absorption  of  tbe  molecules 
of  some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation.  It  is  seen  In  bone 
with  obliteration  and  absorption,  also  in  the 
granular  contracted  kidney,  cirrhotic  or 
gouty,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and 
lungs.  It  precedes  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  pus,  as  when  an  abscess  points,  when 
the  pus  is  moving  in  a  distinct  course  towards 
the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  part 
•fleeted,  this  resulting  from  interstitial  ab- 
sorption of  the  tissues  Involved. 

Interstitial  hepatitis.  «. 

Path. :  The  same  as  CIRRHOSIS  (q.T.% 

interstitial-organs,  «.  pi. 

Anat. :  Organs  occupying  the  intermediate 
(paces  between  other  organs,  as  the  bladder 
which  is  situated  in  the  abdomlno-pelvic 
eavity. 

interstitial  pneumonia,  t. 
Path. :  The  invasion  of  one  or  both  lungs 
by  a  fibroid  exudation. 

•  In-ter-stf  ti  iim  (ti  as  shl),  ».  [Lat]  An 
interval  of  time.    (INTERSTICE.] 

"Then  wai  an  imtertitiitm  or  distance  of  seventy 
years  between  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  and  erec- 
tion of  Zorobabel's  temple.  '—Fuller:  PtmA  statu  of 
Palatine,  p.  28. 

^  Became  ultimately  naturalized  in  Eng- 
lish as  interstice,  though  we  should  not  say 
interstice  but  interval  in  the  passage  quoted 
above.  (Trench  :  On  Some  Defects,  p.  28.) 

In  ter  strat-I-fl-ca'-tlon, ».  [Pref.  Inter-, 
and  Eng.  stratification.] 

Owl. :  The  state  of  being  stratified  between 
other  strata ;  the  state  of  occupying  a  place 
between  two  other  beds  of  different  character. 

an-tor-strat-l-fied,  o.    [INTERSTRATIFT.] 

In-ter-strat'-K-fy.  ».(.  *  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  stratify  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  occupy  a  position 
between  or  among  other  strata. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  stratified  between  other 
beds  or  layers. 

•  In-ter-taixt',  *  in  ter-tatn  -ment,  &c. 

[See  under  KN.) 

•  In-ter-talk'   (I  silent),  e.l.     [Pref.  inter., 
and  Eng.  talk  (q.v.).]     To  exchange  conver- 
sation ;  to  talk,  to  converse. 

"  Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertatked." 

Care*:  Enquiry. 


•ln-ter  tan-gle,  t>.<-  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tangle  (q.v.).]  To  entangle  ;  to  bind  one 
with  another  ;  to  interlace. 

"  The  one  of  the  other  may  be  laid  to  water 
Their  intvrtangled  roots  of  love." 

t  net.  :  Too  Habit  Kinlmen,  L  «. 


*  In-ter-tejc1,  «.fc    [La*,  intertexo,  from  inter- 

-  between,  among,  and  teat  —  to  weave.]    To 
interweave,  to  intertwine. 

"  Green  leave*  of  burdocks  and  Me  Intertexvd  and 
woven  together."—  MM.  Don  Quixote  (16:6).  to.  18. 
<JVar«)* 

*  In-ter-tex'-ture,  ».    [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
texture  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  interweaving;  the 
state  of  things  interwoven;  that  which  is 
interwoven. 

"  Skirted  thick  with  Intertertur,  Una 
Of  thorny  boughs."          Cvtoper  :  Toek,  till. 

in'-ter-tie,  t.  [Pret  inter-,  and  Eng.  rto(q.v.).] 
Carpentry  : 

1.  A  horizontal  timber  framed  between  two 
posts. 

2.  A  binding  joist 

*  In  ter-  tlss'-ued  (as  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  tissued  (q.v.).]    Interwoven,  varie- 

gated. 

"  The  Intern***  robe  of  itold  and  pearl." 

Shakily.  :  fffnrg  K..  Iv.  1. 

*  In'-ter-traf-f  Ic,  «.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
traffic  (q.v.).]     Traffic  Between  two  persons, 
places,  or  peoples. 

*  In-ter-trif  -Wo,  •  in-ter-traf  -flcke. 

t'.i.    [iNTKKTHAFKic,  •.]    To  trade  together. 

"  And  intertrafflcke  with  them,  tunne  for  tunne.™ 
Daviee  ;  Jftcrocotmvi,  p.  eL 

*  In-ter-tran-splo'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  transpicuous  (q.v.).]    Transpicuous 
between. 

In-ter-trans  ver-sa--les,  ».  pi.  [Masc.  & 
fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat  intertransvtrmlu  ;  pref. 
inter-,  and  transversus  =  turned  across  ;  trans- 
verto  =  to  turn  across  :  (rant-  =  across,  and 
verto  »  to  turn.] 

Anat.  :  Short  muscles  passing  almost  verti- 
cally from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between  the 
transverse  processes. 

In  ter-trans  -verse,  a.      [INTERTRANSVIE- 

SALES.J 

Anat.  :  (See  tbe  compound). 
Intel-transverse  ligaments,  «.  pi, 

Anat.  :  Unimportant  bands  extending  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes. 

In  ter-trS  chan'-ter-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  inter-; 
Eng.,  &c.  trochanter,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  two  trochanters  of  the 
femur  :  as,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  in- 
tertrochanteric  line. 

Jn-ter-tr8p'-Ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tropical  (q.v.).]]  Situated  within  or  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

*  in-ter-turb'-ijr,  «.    [Lat  inter-  -  between, 
among,  and  turbo  =  to  disturb.]    A  disturber. 

"An  InUrturber  of  the  peace.'—  Benrf  rill.  :  To 
Wiatt,  May,  1538. 

In-ter-twine',  v.t.  A  i.  [Pret  Inter.,  and 
Eng.  twine  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  unite  by  turning  or  twisting 
together;  to  Intertwist,  to  interweave,  to 
interlace. 

"Under  some  concourse  of  •hades, 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
From  dews.'  JtUton  :  P.  A,  Iv.  406. 

S.  Intrant.  :  To  twine  together;  to  be 
interwoven  or  Interlaced. 

"  Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  Ion?  ago, 
And  horrid  bramble*  intertwine  below. 

Ca*i*r:  Seedlea  Alarm. 

t  In'-  tear-  twine,  «.  [INTERTWINE,  «.]  A 
mutual  or  reciprocal  twining  or  winding  ;  an 

interweaving. 

"TO 
Such  intertvine  beseems  triumphal  wreatha" 

Catenae  t:  To  WonUmrth. 

In-ter-twm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    (I"- 

TERTWINE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  <f  particip.  ad}.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting 
together;  the  state  of  being  intertwined  or 
interwoven. 

IB- 
Mi 

twined. 


ter-twin'-lng-iy,  adv.     (Eng.  int 
fining;  -ly.]    By  intertwining  or  being  int 


infer- 

:er- 


•  In  -tor-twist,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
twist  (q.v.).]    To  unite  by  twisting  together  ; 
to  Intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"  Ye  with  yoor  tongh  Mid  tnttrtwiittd  roota. 
Grasp  the  firm  rocks."  Maton  :  Caractoem. 

"  in  -ter  -twist  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».    [I»- 

TERTWI8T.J 

A.  &  B.  At  pr,  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (8e« 
the  verb), 

C.  As  ntiut.  :  The  act  of  twisting  or  twining 
together  ;  the  state  of  being  intertwisted. 

•  In-ter-twisf  -Ing-lft  adv.     [Eng.   inter 
twisting;  -ly.\    By  intertwisting  or  being  iu 
tertwisted. 

In'-tSr-val  (1),  •  In-ter-vall,  s.    [Fr.  inter- 
nolle,  from  lit  intermllum  =  the  space  be- 
tween the  rampart  and  the  soldiers'  tents 
inter-  =  between,  among,   and   vallum  =  * 
rampart) 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Space  between  two  things  ;  space  or  dis- 
tance intervening  between  any  two  objects; 
Intermediate  space  or  distance. 

"  TwUt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  tnurfal."  MUton  :  P.  t..  vl.  lot. 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  points  ot 
events  ;  intervening  or  intermediate  time. 

"The  interval  between  the  demise  of  the  Crown  and 
the  meeting  of  1'arliameut.''—  J/acuu/av  ;  UuL.  Ena^ 
oh.  Iv. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  attacks  of 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission. 

It  U  the  sleep  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  with  lucid  lnut~ 
i'—Cdrrtda*:  TaUt  Talk,  Hay  1,  1830. 


IL  Music:  The  distance  between  any  two 
sounds.  Intervals  when  confined  within  the 
octave  are  simple,  when  they  exceed  It  they 
are  compound.  The  interval  of  a  whole  tone, 
as  from  o  to  D,  Is  called  a  second,  of  a  whole 
tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  c  to  Eb  a  minor 
third,  &c. 

V  At  intervals  :  From  time  to  time  ;  inter- 
mittently. 

14  Miriam  watched  and  dosed  at  Intmali* 

TennytoH  .'  JfnocA  A  i-tifn,  tot. 

IT  Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but 
there  are  many  intermit  where  there  is  no 
respite.  The  interval  respects  time  only: 
rnrptte  Includes  the  Idea  of  action  within  that 
time  which  may  be  more  or  less  agreeable  : 
intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  ii 
oppressed  with  labour  ;  the  interval  which  ic 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  hi* 
execution  U  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

In'  -  ter  -val  (2),  In'  -ter  -vale,  •.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  probably  from  pref.  inter-,  and  volt,} 
A  tract  of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills  or 
along  the  banka  of  rivers.  (American,) 

*  in'-tSr-TaL  "In'-tSr-vall,  «...    [im* 
VAL  (1),  >.]    To  come  between. 

"If  olondado«<nf«rvfiR,  Apolloas  taos 
Is  but  a  figured  aliape.' 

J.  Tailor:  World  (ed.  lex).  Ma. 

"  In-ter-var-lum  (pU  In-tor-val  -la),  «. 
[Lat]  An  interval  (q.v.). 

"If  they  should  bar.  tbe  nood  fortune  to  be  taken 
away  In  one  of  these  iittervalla."  —  CWlingwort*  : 
Prlnc.  Sermon*,  p.  IL 

*  itn-ter-var'-J,  v.t.    fPref.  Inter-,  and  Eng. 
vary  (q.v.).]    To  alter  or  vary  between  ;  to 
changa. 

Jn-teY-velned'  (el  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  veined  (q.v.).]  Intersected  as  with  veins. 


"  Fair  champaign,  with  lees  riven  i. 

Milton  :  P.  X..  111.  W. 

In-ter-vene',  ».t  &  I.    [Pr.  idterwnir,  from 
Lat.  intermtto  =  to  come  between:  inter  — 
between,  and  venio  =  to  come  ;  Sp.  intervenir  ; 
Ital.  inferwutre.) 
A*  Intransitive: 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  come  or  be  situated  between  persons 
or  things  ;  to  be  interposed  :  as,  Hills  intervene 
between  two  valleys. 

2.  To  occnr,  fall,  or  come  between  points  or 
time,  or  events. 

"  Many  things  may  intervene  betwixt  this  engage- 
ment by  promise,  and  that  full  and  cnmtileat  solemol- 
sation.  —  Bp.  Sail  :  Cat*  of  Comettnot,  Itec.  IT.,  a  4. 

3.  To  pass  between. 

"What  wonder  If  so  near 
Looks  Intervene.-  Milton  :  1:  L..  Iz.  m. 

4.  To  happen,  occur,  or  break  In  so  as  to  in- 
terrupt, disturb,  or  cross. 

"[God)  may  be  fear'd  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 
Orscoru'd  where  business  BavfWsVstfrMfsat, 

Cotfper:  Jtetirement.  1st. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


intervene— intestine 
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5.  To  Interpose  between  parties  at  variance. 
"  The  mediators  desired  b-  both  parties  to  intervene 
.  .  for  the  better  composing  of  any  dhtereno*."— 
Templet  To  Lord  Arlington,  March  22,  1668. 

H.  Law:  To  interpose  and  become  a  party 
to  a  suit  between  other  parties:  as,  The 
Queen's  Proctor  intervenes  in  a  divorce  case. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  between ; 
to  divide  ;  to  come  between. 

•  In  tcr  vcne, ».    [INTERVENE,  v.]   A  coming 
or  meeting  together  ;  intervention. 

"They  had  some  sharper  and  some  milder  differences 
which  might  easily  happen  in  such  an  intervene  of 
grandees.' —  Wotton. 

'  In-ter-ven'-er,  J.  [Eng.  intervene);  -er.] 
One  who  intervenes  ;  specif,  in  law,  one  who 
intervenes  in  a  suit  to  which  hewas  not  origin- 
ally a  party. 

•  In-ter-ve'-nl-en9e, «.    [Lat.  internment, 
pr.  par.  of  intervenio  =  to  intervene  (q.v.).] 
The  act  or  state  of  intervening  or  coming  in 
between  ;  intervention. 

•  in-ter-ve'-nl-ent,  a.     [Lat.  intenenient, 
pr.  jiar.  of  intervenio  ~  to  intervene  (q.v.).J 
Coming  or  passing  between ;  intervening ;  in- 
terposed. 

"  By  an  intervenient  power  discharged  from  bis  ob- 
ligation to  obey."— Uouth  :  Sermont.  vol.  Til.,  ser.  6. 

In-ter-ve'-nl-ilm,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  space  be- 
tween the  veins ;  inter-  -  between,  and  vena 
=  a  blood-vessel,  a  vein.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  old  botanists, 
and  adopted  by  Lindley  for  the  area  of  paren- 
chyma lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets. 

•  In-tor-ventf,  v.t.    [Lat  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  ventnm,  sup.  of  venio  =  to  come.] 
To  come  in  the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thwart. 

"Whose  purpose  bis  command  by  Iris  given 
Doth  intervene"     Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad  Till 

ln-ter-v8TJ.'-tlon,  ».  I  FT-,  from  Lat  inter- 
ventionem,  accus.  of  interventio  =  a  coming  be- 
tween, from  inlervenio  =  to  come  between,  to 
intervene  (q.v.);  Sp.  intervention ;  ItaL  infer- 
vennone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  orcoming  between 
persons  or  things ;  agency  of  persons  between 
persons ;  interposition  ;  mediation ;  interfer- 
ence in  the  interests  of  others. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  or  set  be- 
tween persons  or  things ;  interposition. 

"  Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax 
membrane,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  into  the  inward 
•ar."— Bolder ;  On  Speech. 

IJ.  law:  The  act  of  a  third  party  In  inter- 
vening and  becoming  a  party  to  a  suit  between 
others. 
in  tor  von'  tioii  1st,  ». 

1.  Ord.Ia.ng.:  One  who  advocates  Interven- 
tion. 

2.  Wed.:  OnewhofavorsHmited Interference 
with  the  course  of  a  disease  rather  than  leaving 
the  patieutUo  nature. 

•  Kn-ter-vSnV-or, ».    [Lat]    One  who  Inter- 
venes or  interposes ;  a  mediator ;  specif.,  a  per- 
son appointed  by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties, 
and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

•  in  ter-ven'-ue,  ».    [INTERVENE,  v.]    Inter- 
vention ;  interposition. 

•  Kn-ter-verf ,  v.t.    [Fr.  tntervertir,  from  Lat. 
interixrto  =  to  turn  aside ;  verto  —  to  turn.) 
To  turn  to  another  course  or  use. 

In-ter-ver'-tS-bral,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  vertebral.} 

Anat. :  Between  the  vertebrae  :  as,  interver- 
tebral discs,  intervertebral  foramina, 

Inti  -vertebral  discs,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Elastic  plates,  outwardly  flbro- 
laminar,  inwardly  pulpy,  placed  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the 
sacrum 

Intervertebral  foramina,  «.  pi 

Anat. :  A  series  of  rounded  apertures  be- 
tween the  vertebras  through  which  the  spinal 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  pass  oft 

In'-ter-view  (lew  as  u),  s.  tO.  Fr.  entreveu, 
pa.  par.  of  entrevoir  =  to  visit ;  Fr,  entrevue.] 
1.  Gen. :  A  meeting  between  two  persons 
face  to  face  ;  generally  a  formal  meeting  for 
the  consideration  of  some  important  business  ; 
a  conference. 


2.  Specially: 

(1)  A  formal  meeting  between  some  person 
of  note  or  notoriety  and  a  press  representa- 
tive, in  order  that  the  hitter  may  gather  infor- 
mation and  impart  it  to  the  public. 

'"I  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to  put  that  question,'  said  Mr. 
White  to  the  representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  a  recent  interview."— Pali  Mall  Oatette,  July  81, 
1884. 

(2)  The  opinion  elicited  or  the  information 
imparted  at  such  a  meeting. 

"  Some  were  even  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  he 
paid  for  the  insertion  of  his  interview  in  solid  cash."— 
fall  itall  Vauftte,  July  31.  1884. 

t  The  special  sense  of  interview,  s.  &  «.,  and 
interviewer,  as  well  as  the  practice  itself,  is  of 
American  origin. 

fei'-ter-vlew  (lew  as  u), ».«.   [INTERVIEW,  s.] 

1.  To  visit  or  wait  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  interview  with,  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  information  for  publication. 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  interview  a  statesman 
here."—  Weekly  Diipatdt,  Aug.  81,  1884. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to. 

In'-ter-view-er  (lew  as  u), s.    [Eng.  inter, 
view;  -«r.J     One  who  interviews;  specif.,  a 


i  purpose 
publication. 

"  Quite  right,  sir.  there  is  no  person  like  the  inter. 
viewer."— Pall  Mall  Otuette,  Sept  5,  1884. 

In'-ter-vle w-lng  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
view; -ing.}  The  practice  of  gathering  infor- 
mation from  public  persons,  in  order  to  im- 
part it  to  the  world  through  the  press. 

"  Interviewing  is  an  admirable  system  for  creating 
false  impressions,  or  no  impressions  at  all.'  —  Weekly 
Diipatch,  Aug.  31,  1384. 

In-ter-vls'-I-ble,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
risible  (q  v.).] 

Surv. :  Mutually  visible  ;  able  to  be  seen  the 
one  from  the  other ;  said  of  stations. 

*  fci-ter-vls'-st,  v.l.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
visit  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  visits  ;  to  pay  visits, 
each  to  the  other. 

"  Here  we  trifled,  and  bathed,  and  interallied  with 
the  company." — Evelyn  :  Diary  June  27,  1654. 

*  in-ter-vls'-it,  ».    [INTEHVISIT,  v.]    An  in- 
termediate visit. 

*  fax-ter-vi'-tal,  o.      [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  vita  =  life*.]    Between  two  lives ;  applied 
to  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

"Through  all  its  intervital  gloom." 

Tennyton  :  In  Semariam,  xlii  S. 

*  Xn-ter-vO'-lu'-tloia,  s.    [Lat.  intervolvtus, 
pa.  par.  of  intervolvo :  inter-  =  between,  and 
volvo  =  to  roll.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intervolved. 

"  In-ter-v81ve',  v.t.  [Lat.  intervolvo :  Inter 
=  between,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.)  To  roll  be- 
tween or  among  ;  to  involve  or  wind  one 
within  the  other. 

"  Then  the  sly  serpent.  In  the  golden  flam* 
Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved." 

Shelley:  Witch  of  Jtku,  TL 

Kn-ter  weave',  «J.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
weave  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  weave  together ;  to  intermix  by  weav- 
ing together,  so  as  to  combine  in  the  same  tex- 
ture or  construction  ;  to  intermingle,  as  though 
by  weaving ;  to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"Her  dewy  locks  with  various  Sowers  new  blown 
She  interwttipfi,  various,  and  alt  her  own." 

Cowper  :  Approach  of  Spring.    (Trans.) 

2.  To  intermix ;  to  connect  closely  or  inti- 
mately. 

"A  despotic  principle  which  happened  fortunately 
to  be  interwoven  in  its  constitution. —Beattit :  Moral 
Science*,  pt  iii.,  oh.  U..  !  2. 

•In-ter-wtoh',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  wish 
(q.v.).]    To  wish  mutually  to  each  other. 
"  The  venom  of  all  stepdaraes.  gamester's  gall, 
What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  intervnth, 
All  ill  fall  on  that  man."         Donne  :  The  Curte. 

"In-ter-work'-lniS, ».  [Pref.  inter,  and  Eng. 
working  (n.v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  joint 
working  ;  a  working  together. 

"What  interweavingsor  fnf erworjtin^i can  knit  the 
minister  and  the  magistrate?"— Milton:  Reformation 
in  Upland,  bk.  ii. 

«  In'-ter-world,  >•  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
world  (q.v.).]  A  world  between  or  among 
other  worlds. 

"  Imaginary  intenoorldt  and  spaces  between."—/1. 
Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  840. 


*  In-ter-wdund',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  En*. 

wound  (q.v.).]    To  wound  mutually. 

"  Hence  tnlenftmndinff  controversies  spring." 

lianiel:  Munphil**. 

In  t»ir-wov  -en,  fa-ter-wove',  pa.  par.  at 

a.    [INTERWEAVE.] 

*  in-ter-wreathe',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  wreathe  (q.v.).]    To  weave  into  a  wreath; 
to  intertwine,  to  interweave. 

"  Say,  happy  youth,  crowu'd  with  a  heav'nly  ray 
Of  the  first  flame,  and  Interwrea1he.<l  bay. 

Lovelace  :  Ptnthuma,  pt.  11 

*  In  test'-a-ble,   a.     [Lat.  intestabilis  =  not 
capable  of  making  a  will :  in-  —  not,  and  testa- 
liUis  =  capable  of  making  a  will,  from  testatus, 
pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a 
will;    feat's— a   witness.)      Incompetent  to 
make  a  will ;  not  legally  qualified  to  make  a 
will. 

"  Such  persons,  as  are  intertable  for  want  of  liberty 
or  freedom  of  will,  are  by  the  civil  law  of  various 
kinds  ;  as  prisoners,  captives,  and  the  like.  But  the 
law  of  England  does  not  make  such  persons  absolutely 
inteitable,  —  Blactatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  83. 

In-tSst'-9k-§^,  8.  [Eng.  intesta(te) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intestate  ;  the  sUU 
of  dying  without  having  made  a  will. 

"  In  case  of  intettacy.  the  ordinary  shall  depute  th* 
nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  ad. 
minister  his  goods."— Slaciatone :  Comment.,  bk  " 
ch.32. 

in-test'-ate,  a.  k  >.  [Lat.  inttstatui,  from  •». 
=  not,  and  testatus  =  having  made  a  will,  psx 
par.  of  tester  =  to  make  a  will;  Fr.  inttstal ; 
Ital.  intestate;  Sp.  intestado.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dying  without  having  made  a  will. 

"  In  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  his  goods 
as  were  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  tbs 
whole  of  them,  he  was,  and  is,  said  to  die  wtntatt." — 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  32. 

2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will ;  not  devised  o* 
bequeathed  :  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  dies  without 
having  made  a  will. 

In-teV-ti-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  entrails,  neul 
pi.  of  intestinua  =  inward,  internal ;  intut  •» 
within.) 

Zoo!. :  Intestinal  Worms ;  in  Cuvier'g  •»= 
rangement  a  class  of  Zoophytes,  called  b» 
Rudolphi  Entozoa.  It  contains  the  Intestinal 
Worms.  They  were  divided  into  two  orders : 

(1)  Cavitaria,  called  by  Rudolphi  Nematoidea; 

(2)  Parenchymata.    The  class  has  been  broken 
up  and  redistributed. 

In  tes'-a-nal,  a.    [Eng.  intestine);  -oil 

1.  Lit.  it  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  In- 
testines. 

"  It  is  confounded  with  the  intestinal  excretions  ansl 
egestions  of  the  belly."— flro«m» .-  Yniaar  Xmun, 
bk.  lit.,  ch.  lUL 

2.  Fig. :  Domestic,  not  foreign. 
Intestinal  canal,  s. 
Anat. :  The  same  as  INTESTIN*. 
Intestinal-Juice,  ». 

Anat. :  Siiccus  entericia,  an  alkaline  secreted, 
by  the  intestines. 

intestinal- worms,  «.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  English  name  for  Cuvier's  In- 

testina. 

in  tes-ti-na^li-a,  «.  pi.  [Nent.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  intestinalia,  from  intestina  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Cuvier** 
Intestina. 

in  tcs  -tine,  o.  *  ».  [Fr.  intestin,  from  Lat 
inUstinus  =  inward,  from  intia  —  within  ; 
Ital.  4i  8p.  intestinal.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Internal,  inward  ;  contained  or  existing 
within,  as  within  the  body. 

"  Intettin*  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs 
And  moon-struck  madness.        Milton :  P.  L.,  xt.  481 
2.  Internal,  with  regard  to  a  country  o* 
nation  ;  domestic,  not  foreign. 

"The  succeeding  sword  of  intettine  wu.'— Milton  f 
Qf  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  11. 

*  3.  Innate,  inner ;  depending  on  the  inter- 
nal constitution. 

"  Bverything  labours  under  an  rMeuttu  Mcessity." 
— Cvdworth. 

*  4.  Shut  up  or  inclosed  ;  contained. 

"  It  sleeps :  and  the  Icy  touch 
Of  unprolinc  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intettine  tide. 

Cowper  :  Talk,  vl.  IM 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The  guts  the  entrails; 
the  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  inferior 


ptiut,  Jrfwl;  oat,  oell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^hla;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t, 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -sum  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  *c.  =  bel,  del. 
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intexine— intolerant 


In  petition  to  the  stomach.  The  intestines 
consist  of  three  coats,  an  outer  one  (the  peri- 
toneum), an  inner  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
an  intermediate  muscular  coat  There  are  two 
intestines,  the  law  and  the  small  one.  The 
large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It  is  about  five  or 
six  feet  long,  or  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
Intestinal  canal  Its  diameter  Is  from  two 
and  a  half  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is 
divided  into  the  cecmn,  with  its  vermiform 
appendix,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  The 
•mall  intestine  commences  at  the  pylorus, 
winds  into  many  convolutions,  and  terminates 
In  the  large  intestine.  In  the  adult  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  is  arbitrarily 
divided  into  three  parts — viz.,  the  duodenum, 
the  .jejunum,  and  the  ileum.  It  constitutes 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  intestines,  the  larger 
making  up  the  other  fifth.  They  are  used  to 
aid  In  assimilating  the  food  after  digestion, 
and  convey  forward  the  excrement! tio us 
matter. 

"The  different  length  of "  the  intetttnet  In  carnl- 
Torons  and  herbivorous  animals  ha*  been  noticed  on  a 
former  none  ill  in  "  Pafrjr :  Jfatural  Ptntioeoptty,  ch. 
ni..  |4. 

in  tex  -Ine,  *.    [Bug.  inline),  eae(tine\  and 

sutT.  -ine.} 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  the 
fourth  coating  in  the  pollen  of  Clarkia  elegant 
and  some  other  Onagraceee.  It  is  next  the 
extinc  or  outer  crust,  and  above  the  inline  or 
inner  lining. 

*  In'-text,  s.    [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  text.]    The 
contents. 

"I  had  a  book  which  none 
Could  mule  the  intezt  but  myself  aJone." 

Jforrfc*:  Betperidm. 

*  in-teV-ture,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
texture  (q.v.).]     To  work  in,  to  weave  In,  to 

Interweave. 

*  in-thirst,  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (intens,),  and  Eng. 
thirst  (q.v.)t]    To  make  thirsty. 

"  Using  our  pleasure  a*  the  traveller  doth  water,  not 
M  the  drunkard  <loea  wine,  whereby  he  is  iuflaraedaud 
tntkirttfd  the  more."— Bp.  Hall:  Chrutian  Modera- 
tion, bit,  L,  i  8. 

In  thral ,    *  in -thrall'.   In  thral-ment. 
[See  ENTHRALL,  ENTHRALMENT.] 

In  thro  ne,  &c.    [See  ENTHRONE,  Ac.) 

*  in-ti9O ,  «tc.    [See  ENTICE,  &c.J 

In'-tJ-ma-cjf,  s.    [Eng.  intimate 0),  a.;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intimate ;  close 

familiarity  or  fellowship. 

"Tt*t  peculiar  friendliness,  intimacy,  and  famili- 
arity, with  which  the  Romanists  visit  the  Noncon- 
tonnista."— South:  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ear.  L 

In  tl  mate  (1),  a.  &  ».   [Lat.  intimns  =  inner- 
most, super,  of  interns  =  within  ;  Fr.  infirm.] 
A*  As  adjective ; 

*  1.  Internal,  inward ;  arising  or  proceeding 
from  within. 

"I  knew 

From  in'imute  impulse,  aud  therefore  urged 
The  marriage  on."    Milton  :  Samton  Agonittei,  223. 

*  2.  Near,  close. 

"'To  have  au  intimaUmoA  speaking  help,  a  ready  and 
striving  associate  in  marriage." — Milton  •  Doct,  Jt  /Ate. 
*  Divorce,  bit.  L.  ch.  iv. 

8.  Closely  acquainted  ;  close  in  friendship 
•or  fellowship ;  closely  familiar. 

4.  Close,  very  fall,  complete,  familiar. 

41  It  Is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance 
•with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to 
hold  the  sportsman's  amusement  In  abhorrence."— 
Cowtier:  Treatment  of  hit  Harts. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  One  who  is  closely  acquainted 
or  familiar  with  another ;  a  familiar  friend  or 
associate. 

"  An  intimate  whose  Intellect  as  rnutfh  corresponded 
with  his  as  did  the  outward  form." — Government  of 
the  Tony  UK, 

In  -tl-mate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  intimer;  8p.  &  Port. 
intinuir;  Ital.  intimarc.]    [INTIMATI-;  (2),  a.] 
A*  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  hint ;  to  Indicate  Indirectly  or  ob- 
•curely  ;  to  suggest ;  to  point  in  the  direction 
of. 

"Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  iuwarde  gnefe,"        Spenter  :  f.  «..  III.  U.  ». 

2.  To  make  known,  to  announce. 

"  He  Incontinent  dyd  proclayme  and  intimate  open 
warre  agaynat  the  Kvng  of  England,  with  blud,  fire, 
and  sweard."— Sail :  Henry  /I",  (an,  l). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  hint,  to  indicate. 

*  In'-tl-mate  (2),  a.    [Lat.  iittimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  intimo=  to  bring  within,  to  announce,  from 


intimiis  =  innermost.]     Made  known,  Inti- 
mated, declared. 

"  That  their  enterpryse  was  intimate  aud  published 
to  the  kyug."—  Hall .  Henry  I  >'.  (au.  U- 

in -ti-mate-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  intimate (1);  -ly.} 

1.  Closely  ;  with  close  intermixture  of  parts. 

"Mixing  it  intimately  with  the  parU  of  the  fluid  to 
which  itu  to  be  aseimUated."— Arbuthnot :  On  AH- 
menu. 

2.  Nearly,  inseparably,  closely. 

"  Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind  has  It*  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  Is  more  essen- 
tial to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with  us."— 
Adduon  :  Spectator. 

3.  Familiarly  ;  in  close  fellowship  or  friend- 
ship. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Tjren,  who  knew  Or.  Johnson  tnti- 
mately,  observed,  that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was 
talking  upon  oath."—  Murphy :  Life  *  Geniut  «f  Dr. 


in-tl-ma'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intlma- 
tionem,  ace.  of  intimatio  —  an  announcing, 
from  intimatus,  pa.  par.  of  intiwo  =  to  inti- 
mate (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  Intimating,  hinting,  or  indi- 
cating. 

"The  intimation  of  sondry  virtues,  whlche  be  by 
them  represented."— Sir  T.  Klyot:  The  Oooernour.  bk. 
L,ch.xxL 

2.  A  hint;  an  indirect  announcement  or 
suggestion. 

"With. .i:t  mentioning  the  King  of   England,    or 

Svlng  the  lejua  intimation  that  be  was  sent  by  him, 
II  he  onoo  discovered  their  opinions." — Unmet:  JJiit. 
Beform,  (an.  1630). 

3.  An  explicit  announcement  or  declaration. 

"[The  Consuls]  caused  the  Latin*  feasts  and  bolt- 
dales  to  be  published  .  .  .  »ith  an  intimation  that 
they  would  goe  straight  Into  their  province,"  — 
P.  Holland:  LMut,  p.  1.131. 

•In'  time,  a.    [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat  intimut  = 

innermost.] 

1.  Inward,  Internal. 

2.  Intimate,  close. 

"  To  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an 
ititime  application  of  the  ageut*,"—  Diffbg  •  On  Bodiet, 
eh.  r..  i  8. 

In-tim'-I-date,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  intimidate*, 

pa.  par.  of  intimido  =  to  frighten,  from  in- 
(Intens.),  and  timidus  =  timid  ;  Fr.  intimider.] 
To  frighten  ;  to  make  fearful ;  to  inspire  with 
fear ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  make  cowardly  ;  to 
cow. 

"  Why  do  Te  quake,  intimidated  throne*  ?  " 

Wordnporthi  Jfecursjod,  bk.  viL 
IT  For  the  difference  between  to  intivtidate 

and  to  frighten,  see  FRIGHTEN. 

Xn-tim-I  da-tion.  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  In- 
timidating  or  making  fearful ;  the  state  of 
being  intimidated ;  specif.,  the  influence  used 
by  landlords  and  employers  over  tenants  and 
employes  in  public  elections,  and  the  deterring 
of  workmen  from  their  work  by  threats. 

"The  king  carried  his  measures  In  parliament  by 
intimidation."  —  faley  :  Moral  J>AUosopAy,  bk.  vL. 

ci.. ».;. 

In-tlxn'-I-da-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  iniimidat<t) ; 
-ory.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  intimida- 
tion. 

'  In-ttno'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  intinetio,  from  in- 
tinctu*t  pa.  par.  of  intingv.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  Ritual  *  Church.  History:  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist is  administered  to  the  laity  of  the 
Eastern  Church — by  breaking  the  consecrated 
bread  into  the  consecrated  wine,  and  giving 
the  two  elements  to  each  communicant  In  a 
spoon.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice 
was  general  in  early  Christian  times.    (For  its 
probable  origin  see  extract.)    Intinction  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  third  Council  of 
Braga  (A.D.  675),  point  being  added  to  the 
condemnation  by  the  remark  that  Judas  is  the 
only  example  in  the  Gospel  of  communion  by 
intinction;  by  Pope  Urban  II.  (A.D.  1088-99) 
and  his  successor,  and  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  1175). 

"  The  practice  forbidden  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
the  consumption  of  the  superabunoaut  element*  .  .  . 
as  that  of  intinction." — JfClintoct  A  Strong  :  Cyclop. 
Bibl.,*e.fUt..  fv.  629. 

*  In-tino-tiV-I-t?,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
ttnctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo  =  to  dye.)  The  ab- 
sence or  want  of  the  quality  of  dyeing  or 
tingeing  other  bodies. 

In'-tlne,  5.     [Lat.  intfys)  =  within,  and  sun*. 
-int.] 
Bot. :   An  Inner  membrane  surrounding  the 


pollen  grain,  the  protrusion  of  which  consti- 
tutes tin:  pollen-till*:. 

"In-tirtf,  *  in-tire-l*.  &c.  (See  ENTIRE, 
to.) 

*fal-ti'-tle,   T.(.      [ENTITLE.] 

In  tit  -uled,  a.     [Lat.  t; talus  =  a  title.] 

1.  Having  a  name  or  title  ;  entitled  ;  a  term 
used  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 

*  2.  Having  a  claim. 

"  Beautr  in  that  white  intitvltd 
From  Venus'  doves  duth  challenge  tlmt  fnfr  field." 
Shaket).,  :  Kape  of  Lucrece.  ST. 

in' -to,  prep.  [A.S.  in,  and  to.]  A  I'lvi'osition 
denoting  passage,  motion,  or  change  inwiiids. 
Thus  it  is  used  ; 

1.  Of  motion  or  direction  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  place,  with   such  verbs  as  oome, 
go,  throw,  look,  fiy,  push,  Ac. 

"Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee. "— 
Matthew  xxrill.  10. 

2.  Of  motion  towards  the  interior  of  a  body 
or  substance,  with  such  verbs  as  fall,  sink,  Ac. 

"Acrid  substances,  which  paas  into  the  capillary 
tubes,  must  Irritate  them  Into  greater  contraction,"— 
Arbutknott  On  Aliment*. 

3.  Of  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind. 

"  How  much  more  may  education,  being  a  constant 
plight  and  Inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  habit* 
into  a  reasonable  creature  ?  "—  H'otton.  (Toad. ) 

4.  Of  penetration  or  research  which  is  more 
than  superficial :  as.  To  inquire  into  a  matter. 

&  Of  inclusion  or  comprehension. 

"They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  aud  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  info  great  words." — 
Mem.  \Toad.) 

6.  Of  a  new  state  into  which  anything  is 
brought ;  of  a  change  of  condition  ;  used  with 
such  verbs  as  fall,  lead,  bring,  change,  con- 
vert, grow,  &c.  :  as,  To  fall  into  a  fever ;  to 
lead  into  bad  habits,  &c. 

t  ln-t5l-er-a-bH'-X-ty,  *.  [Eng.  intolerable; 
•ity.]  Excessive  badness. 

"The  goodne**  of  your  true  pun  is  In  the  direct 
ratio  of  TU  intQUrabUity."—£.  A.  Foe;  Marginalia, 
{In  trod.) 

In  t6T-er-a~ble,  *  in  t£l  Icr  a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.  intolerable,  from  Lat.  intolerabilist  from 
in.-  =  not,  and  tolerabilis  =  that  can  be  borne, 
tolerable  (q.v.);  8p.  intolerable;  Ital.  intol- 
Itrabile.] 

I.  Not  tolerable ;  that  cannot  be  tolerated 
or  endured  ;  insufferable  ;  unendurable ;  too 
great  to  be  endured. 

**  Not  always  frotn  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled."  Word*™,  'h  :  Xxcurtion,  bk.  111. 

*  2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

"  Ooe  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  -Mlc."— ShaJtetp. :  1  Henry  1 V..  11.^4. 

in-tol-er  a-ble-ne»s,  ».  [Eng.  intolerable; 
-ness.]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
tolerable. 

Xn-ti>r-er-a-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  intolerable); 
•ly.]  In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
an  Intolerable  degree  or  extent ;  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"The  weather  was  intolerably  hot." — Cook;  Pint 
Voyage,  bk.  L.  ch.  U. 

ln-tda'-€>r-an$e,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intolemn- 
tia,  from  intolerant  =  that  cannot  bear.]  [Iv- 

TOLERAMT.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerant ; 
want  of  patience  or  forbearance;  indisposition 
to  tolerate  the  existence  or  spread  of  any- 
thing opposed  to  one's  own  opinions. 

"  Carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tonjrue  and  of  th* 
pea  Into  a  persecution." — Burke :  French  Revolution, 

2.  Want  of  capacity  or  power  to  endure ; 
non-endurance :  as,  the  intolerance  of  cold  or 
heat. 

IL  Relig. :  Refusal  to  tolerate  a  faith  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own.  Most  religions  advo- 
cate toleration  while  they  are  feeble  and  be- 
come intolerant  when  they  are  powerful 
Though  most  governments  are  more  or  less 
Intolerant,  yet  genuine  statesmen  have  in 
every  age  instinctively  tended  towards  toler- 
ance as  the  most  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  contending  faiths. 

•  Xn-t$l'-er-an-$y,  «.  [Eng.  intolerance); 
-y.]  The  same  as  INTOLERANCE  (q.v.). 

In-tol'-er-ant,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
tolerant =  "not  able  to  endure  :  in-  =  not,  and 
tolerant,  pr.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  endure,  to 
tolerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  intolerante;  ItaL  intol' 
lerante.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  poi, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    an  =  lew. 


intolerantly— intransitive 


A.  As  adjective: 

L  Nut  enduring  ;  not  able  to  endure.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  in- 

tolerant  ./ excesses." — ArbwkHot. 

2.  Not  enduring  or  allowing  difference  of 
opinion,  teaching,  or  worship!  unwilling  or 
refusing  to  allow  toothers  freedom  of  speech, 
choice,  or  act  inn  In  opinions,  doctrines,  or 
worship  ;  bigoted. 

"  Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  «li 

B.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  will  not  allow  to 
others  freedom  of  speech,  choice  or  action  in 
opinions,  doctrines  or  worship  ;  a  bigot. 

"  You  mijlit  a*  well  have  concluded  that  I  wan  a 
Jew,  or  ji  Bihometan.  M  an  intolerant  and  a  perse- 
cutor."— Loath  :  Lfttt-rt  to  Warburton,  p.  62. 

in-toT-er-ant-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerant ; 
-ly.]  In  fttt  intolernnt  manner. 

11  in  toT-er  at-mg,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eug.  tolerate  (q.v.)7)     Intolerant. 

"Experienced  this  integrating  spirit"— Shaftc*. 
bury:  Jlisccll.  Reflection*  ;  Miscell.  ii.,  cil.  ii. 

t  fcl-tol-er-a'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  toleration  (q.v.).]  Want  of  toleration; 
intolerance;  refusal  or  unwillingness  to  toler- 
ate others  in  their  opinions  or  worship. 

*  In  tomto'  (&  silent),  v.t.    [ENTOMB.] 

*  In  -ton-ate  (1),  v.i.     [Lat.  intonatum,  sup. 
of  intono :  in- (iutens.),  andto/io  =  to  thunder.] 
To  thunder. 

*  In -ton-ate  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [Low  Lat.  intona- 
turn,  sup.  of  intono;  in-  =  in,  and  tonus  =  a 
tone,  a  note.] 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner ;  to 
intone. 

B.  Trans. :  To  intone,  to  chant. 

*  In-tdn-a'-tlon  (I),  s.    [Lat.  intonatus,  pa. 
par.  of  intono  =  to  thunder.]   The  act  or  state 
of  thundering. 

in  ton-a'-tion  (2),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
intomttio,  from  intonatum,  sup.  of  intono  =  to 
intone  (q.v.).] 
Music: 

1.  The  method  of  producing  sound  from  a 
voice  or  an  instrument. 

2.  Correctness  of  pitch  ;  e.g.,  Just  intona- 
tion, singing  or  playing  in  perfect  tune. 

"  Tis  »ld  he  bad  a  tuneful  tongue 
Such  happy  intonation." 

Tennytan  :  AmpMon,  18. 

3.  The  method  of  chanting  certain  portions 
of  the  church  services. 

4.  The  notes  which  precede  the  reciting- 
note  In  a  Gregorian  chant. 

"One  tlow  and  uniform  intonation,  consisting  of 
note*  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length.  "~Jta*on  :  Church 
Mutic,  p.  90. 

ln'-ton-a-tor,  a.    [Eng.  intonate);  -or.] 

Music :  A  monochord,  or  single  string, 
stretched  across  a  flat  sound-board.  Below 
the  string  is  a  diagram  of  the  exact  divisions 
of  the  monochord  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  true  musical  scale.  By  means  of  a 
movable  bridge,  the  student  is  able  to  sound 
the  notes  represented  on  the  diagram,  and  so, 
to  educate  his  ear  to  a  true  sense  of  relative 
pitch. 

in  tone',  u.i.  &  t.      [Low  Lat.   intono,  from 
Lut.  intonum  =  according  to  tone ;  ItaL  in- 
tonare  ;  Fr,  entoner,  entonner;  Sp.  entonar.] 
A.  Intranxitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  a  loud  protracted 
Boise. 

"  So  swells  each  wind-pipe  ;  AM  intone  t  to  aw 
Hariuouiok  twang."        Pope  :  Dunciiid,  il.  25a 

2.  Music:  To  recite  prayers,  &c.,  in  a  mono- 
ton*  ;  to  chant. 

"  I  heard  no  longer 
_      ludeddiletta-- 
Delicate-handed  priest  int 


The  siiowy-bauded  dilettante 
"    ,te-handed  priest  infonf.^ 

Tennyton:  J/aud.  L  TilL  11. 


B.  Trans.:  To  recite  in  a  monotone;  it 
includes  the  delivery  of  the  prayers  in  mono- 
tone, and  the  precenting  or  leading  of  the 
plain  song  of  the  Psalms,  Creed,  Canticles,  &c. 


[Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus, 
pa.  par.  of  intorqueo  =  to  bend,  to  curve.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :    A    winding,   bending,  or 
twisting. 

2.  Sot.  :  The  state   of  any  part  which  is 
twisted  upon  itself. 


*  in  tort',  v.t.    [Lat.  intortus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
t-jnjueo  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  torqueo=  to  twist,] 
To  twist,  to  twine,  to  wreathe,  to  wring. 

"  With  rev'rent  hand  the  king  present*  the  gold, 
Which  round  the  intorttd  horns  the  gilder  rolled." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuen  iiL  SWW 

*  in-tor'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus, 

pa.  par.  of  intorqueo  =  to  twist.}     [!NTORT.] 
A  winding,  twining,  or  twisting. 

in  td'-td,    phr.    [Lat]    Wholly,  entirely. 

*in-t6x'-i-ca-ble,  a.  [Eng.  intoxicate); 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  intoxicated.  (Lit.  & 

Jig-) 

"If  ...  the  people  were  not  BO  intoxical'lt  as  to  fall 
In  with  their  brutal  astisUuce."  —  North:  Stamen. 
p.  315. 

Xn-tOJt-i-cant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intoxicant,  pr. 
par.  of  into'xicu~to  poison.]  [INTOXICATE,  a.] 
That  which  intoxicates  ;  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  substance. 

in-tox'-i  cate,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  intoxiquer;  Sp. 
intoxicar;  ItaL  intoaioart.}    [INTOXICATE,  e.] 
L  Literally; 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  produce  fatal  effects. 

"Meat,  I  say,  and  n»t  poison.  For  the  one  doth 
intoxicate  and  slay  tliu  enter;  the  other  fuedeth  autl 
noorlxheth  him."—  Latimer  :  Works,  i.  36. 

2.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  inebriate  with,  or  as 
with  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  It  leaueth  behind  it  a  tute  like  the  taste  of  ahnou 
milke.  and  goeth  dowue  very  pleasantly,  intoxicating 
weak  braines."—  HacJttuyt  ;  Voyages,  i.  97. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  excite  the  spirits  of  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  to  excite  to  enthusiasm  ;  to 
make  delirious  as  with  joy. 

"  Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion—  at  which  my  BOU!  aches  to  think— 
Intoxicated  with  eternity."      Byron:  Cain,  ii.  L 

*in-tox'-i-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  intoxicutus, 
pa.  par.  of  i'ntoxico  =  to  poison  ;  Lat.  in-  = 
into,  and  toxicum  =  Gr.  TO£IKOP  (toxikori)  = 
poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped  ;  TO£OV 
(toxori)  =  a  bow  ;  TO£  a  (toxa)  =  arrows.]  In- 
toxicated, delirious. 

"Their  mynde  Is  »o  intoxicate  th&i  there  la  nothyng, 
but  they  will  note  it  with  a  blacke  coale."—  Fri/th  : 
Worker,  p.  77. 


*.  [Eng.  intoxi- 
cated; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intoxicated;  intoxication. 

Jn-tdx'-i-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     (INTOXI- 

CATE, v.]  Tending  to  make  drunk  ;  exciting 
the  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  making  de- 
lirious or  enthusiastic. 

*  Intoxicating  -gas,  0. 

Chtm.  :  An  old  name  for  nitrogen  monoxide, 
N2O.  Called  also  laughing-gas  (q.v.^ 

in-tox  i  ca'-tion,  s.    [INTOXICATE,  v.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  intoxicating  or  making  drunk. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated  ;  drunken- 
ness,   ebriety,    inebriation  ;   the    state    pro- 
duced by  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess. 

"  Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found 
Where  once  intoxication  pressed  the  ground." 
Cowper  :  Convertation,  808. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  state  of  high  excitement  of 
spirits  ;  elation  leading  to  frenzy,  delirium,  or 
enthusiasm. 

"His  actions,  however,  display  the  intoxication  of 
extreme  self-confidence.  '  —  Hallam:  Middle  Age*, 
ch.  vii. 

in-tra-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
signifying  within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  many 
English  words. 

in-tra-car-pel'-lar-^,  o.  [Pref.  intra-  = 
within,  and  Eng.  cdrpellary  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  Among  or  interior  to  the  carpels. 
(B.  Brown,  1874.) 

in-tra-cran'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
cranial.  I  Situated  within  the  cerebellum. 

fai-trac-ta-btt'-i-t&  «.  [Eng.  intructabl(e); 
•it:/.]  1"'""  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable. 

"If  hestill  fell  ahort.  of  his  maater,  the  fault  was 
not  In  him,  but  the  intractability  of  bis  language."— 
Hu.rd  :  Note*  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 

in-tract'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  FT.,  from  Lat.  intracta- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  tractabilis  =  tract- 
able (q.v.);  ItaL  intrattdbile  ;  Sp.  intratable,] 
1.  Not  tractable  ;  that  cannot  be  governed, 
managed,  or  kept  in  order;  unmanageable, 
refractory,  violent,  ungovernable,  obstinate, 
stubborn,  perverse. 

"To  the  common  ran  of  more  intractable  and 
perverse  tempera."  —  Warburton  :  LH*in*  Legation, 
bk.  Ii.,  J  3. 


•2.  Hard  to  treat 

"He  [Henry  VI  II.  I  was  much  pained  and  became 
exceeding  froward  aud  intractubt«.f'—£um#  :  History 
Reformation  Jan.  1M7J. 

In-tract'-a-ble-nesa,  5.  [Eng.  intractable  ; 
•ness.}  Tile  quality  or  state  of  being  iutract> 
able  ;  obstinacy,  indocility. 


adv.  [Eng.  intractab(lt)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  intractable,  unmanageable,  or 
perverse  manner. 

*  in-tract'-gd,  a.    [Lat  tntractus,  pa.  par.  of 
intraho  =  to  draw  or  trail  along.]     Drawn  in. 

*'  With  hot  intrncteil  tongue  and  burning  een." 
lludton  :  Judith,  iii.  29ft 

*ln-tract'-ile,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


In.  iNTRiDoa,    Kx,  EXT>ADM. 


Not  tractile  ; 
incapable  of 
being  drawn 
out. 

in-tra'-  dos,s. 
[Sp.  =  an  en- 
trance.] 

Arch,  :  The 
soffitorunder- 
surface  of  an 
arch,  as  op- 
posed to  the 
exterior,  or 
upper  curve,  which  is  called  ext  racing  (q.v.). 

in-tra-fo-li-a'-ceous  (ce  aa  shy),  a. 
[Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng.  foliaexous.  \ 
Sot.  :  Within  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

*  in'-tralL,  «.    [ENTRAIL.) 

in-tra-mar'-gin-al,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and 
Eng.  marginal  (q.v.).J  Situated  or  beiuj; 
within  the  margin. 

*  in-tra-mun'-dane,  o.    [Tref.  intra-,  and 

Eug.  mundane  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being 
within  the  world  ;  belonging  to  the  material 
world. 

In-tra-mixr'-al,  a.  [PreC  intra-,  and  Eng. 
mural  (q.v.}.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Situated  or  being  within  the 
walls  or  boundaries,  as  of  a  city,  town,  &c.  : 
as,  an  intramural  cemetery. 

2.  Anat.  &  Path.  :  Within  the  walls  of  a 
tube  or  vessel  :  as,  intramural  obstruction  of 
the  intestines.    (Tanner  :  Practice  of  Medicine, 

11.  148.)      [INTKHMUKAL.] 

*in'-tran9e,  &    [ENTRANCE,  «.] 

*  In-trance't  v.t,    [ENTRANCE,  v.] 

in-tran-qun'-U-t^,  «.    JTref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  tranquillity  (q.v.).]     Want  or  absence  of 

tranquillity  or  rest  ;  inquietude,  restlessness. 

"  Jactations  were  used  for  amusement,  and  allay  In 

constant   pains,    and   to   relieve  that  intranquillitif 

which  mates  men  lmi>n.tlent  of  lying  In  their  beda,"  — 

Temple  :  Of  Bealth  A  Long  Life. 

*  in-trans-ca'-lent,  a.     [Pref.  in.  (2),  and 
Eng.  transcalent  (q.v.).]     Impervious  to  heat. 

*in  trans-gres'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i»-  (2), 
and  Eng.  transg  feasible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  passed  ;  incapable  of  being  passed. 

"  Fatal  destiny  is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  itf 
franjffre*«W«  and  inevitable."—  p.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  869. 

*  in-tran'-sl-^nt  (s  as  ah),  a.   [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  transient  (q.v.).l  Not  transient; 
not  passing  quickly  away  ;  lasting. 

in-tran'-»i-&ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  intransigeant, 
from  Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  transigo  =  to  coma 
to  a  settlement]  [INTRANSIOENTES.] 

A.  As  orfj.  :  Refusing  to  agree  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  uncompromising  ;  irrecon- 
cilable.    Used  especially  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
or  Radical  party,  on  the  Continent. 

B.  As  rubst.:    An   irreconcilable  person: 
one  who  refuses  to  agree  to  some  political 
settlement. 

in-tran'-si-gen-tef  ,  (g  as  h),  «.  pi  [Sp.  * 
the  irreconcilables.]  The  name  given  to  the 
Extreme  Left  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  after- 
wards to  the  extreme  Republican  party  in 
Spain,  corresponding  with  the  Communists  in 
France.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  was  first  used 
in  the  Spanish  troubles  which  arose  when 
Amadeus  resigned  the  throne  (A.D.  1873). 

In-tran'-«i-tive,  a.  [Lat.  intransitive,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  transitivus  =  passing  over; 


£^;  po"ut,  Jo^rl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fl^s;  atn,  ag.   expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
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transeo  =  to  pass  over :  tram  =  over,  across, 
and  to  =  to  go.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  passing  on  or  over. 

"And  then  it  i§  for  the  image  sake,  and  so  far  u  In. 
tratuitii* ;  but  whatever  U  paid  more  to  the  image  i» 
transitive,  and  tiauea  further."—^.  Taylor:  Itiu. 
fnm  Popery,  pt  U.  bk.  li.,  S  6. 

2.  Gram, :  A  terra  applied  to  verbs  which 
express  an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  sub' 
Ject ;  that  is,  not  passing  over  to  an  object : 
as,  I  Hit,  I  walk,  I  talk,  &c.    Intransitive 
verbs  may  take  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning 
or  object,  called  the  cognate  object :  as,  To 
die  a  death,  to  lire  a  life,  &e.    Many  verbs 
which  appear  to  be  Intransitive  are  in  reality 
transitive,  without  the  object  expressed :  as, 
they  are  building,  where  the  object,  a  house, 
wall,  Ac. ,  Is  omitted.   Some  intransitive  verbs, 
by  means  of  a  preposition  or  completing  ad- 
verb, become  transitive,  and  may  be  used  pas- 
sively :  as,  The  man  laughs  at  the  boy  ;  he  is 
iavghed  at.    Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a 
causative  meaning,  and  take  an  object,  as, 
He  ran  a  thorn  into  his  linger. 

"Active  verb,  are  subdivided  Into  tratultlT.  and 
lntrantMn.-—B«aiH  :  Marat  Science,  j.t,  L.  ch.  L.  I  3. 

In-tran'-sI-tXve-ty,  adv.  [Eng.  intrantUive; 
-ly.]  In  an  intransitive  manner  or  sense  ;  in 
manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

in  tr&n'-d-tn,  phr.  [Lat]  In  the  act  or 
state  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
in  transit :  as,  The  goods  were  lost  in  tranntu. 

t  ln-tr£ns-mls'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  transmissible  (q.v.).]  Not  transmis- 
sible ;  incapable  of  being  transmitted. 

t  In-trins-mut^a-bn'-*-t&  «.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  transmutability  (q.vA]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intransmutable. 

•  In  tr&ns  mut  -a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  tn-  (2X 
and  Eng.  transmutable  (q.v.).]    Not  transmu- 
table ;    incapable   of   being   transmuted   or 
changed  into  another  substance. 

"  Borne  of  the  moet  experienced  chemlati  do  affirm 
quicksilver  to  be  intrammutaklc,  and  therefore  call  it 
uquor  «ternus,"— Ray  :  On  th*  Crearion. 

•  In  -trant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Intrant,  pr.  par.  of 
intro  =  to  go  in.] 

A.  Ai  adj.  :  Entering,  passing  In,   pene- 
trating. 

B.  A>  sutst. :  One  who  enters  ;  specif.,  one 
who  enters  upon  some  public  duty  or  office. 

•  In-tr&p',  v.t.    [ENTRAP.] 

>  In-trsjr-p&r-l-e'-tal  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Bng.  parietal]  Situated  or  happening  within 
•walls,  or  within  an  enclosure  ;  as,  aa  intra- 
parietal  execution.  (Annandale.) 

In-tra-pSf-it-d-lsr,  o.     [Pref.  Intro-,  and 

ting' petiolar.] 

Sot. :  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the 
item.  (Used  when  the  two  stipules  at  the 
hase  of  a  petiole  so  unite  at  their  adjacent 
margins  as  to  seem  like  one  stipule  between 
the  petiole  and  the  stem.)  Not  the  same  as 
INTERPCTIOLAB  (q.v.),  with  which  it  la  often 
confounded.  (GoodricA  &  Porter.)  , 

In-tra.-th5-r&9'-lo,  a.  [Pref.  Mm-,  and 
Kng.(lorocic(q.v.).] 

Anat.  is  Path. :  Within  the  thorax  or  breast : 
as,  an  intrathoracic  tumour. 

•  In-tra-tr8p'-lc-al,  a.     [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  (fopicaHq.v.).]    Situated  or  being  within 
the  tropics. 

In-tra-u'-ter-Ine,  o.     [Pref.  intra-,  and 

Eng.  uterine  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Within  the  uterus.  (Used  of  an 
embryo.)  (Owen.) 

ta-tra-v&T-vu-lar,  o.  [Pref.  intra.,  and 
Eng.  valvular.] 

Bot. :  Placed  within  valves,  as  the  dissepi- 
ments of  many  Cruciferae. 

t  In-tra-ve'-notis,  a.  [Pref.  Intro-,  and 
Eng.  venous  (q.v.).]  Introduced  within  the 
veins. 

"The  intravfnout  Injection  of  ammonia."— rim«, 
May  21,  1873. 

•  in-treas'-ure  (8  as  zh),  v.t.    [Pref.  In-  (1), 
and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.).]    To  lay  up  as  in  a 
treasury ;  to  board  up. 

••Witch  In  their  Medi 
*™*  weak  beginnings  he  iHtrfaatrfd." 


1  In-treat ,  *  tn-treate,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  FT. 

entraitert  from  Lat.  tiueto  =  to  handle.) 
A.  Transitive : 
L  To  treat,  to  use. 

"  He  shall  gather  the  lanibes  together  with  bli  arme, 
and  carve  them  in  hys  bosome,  mid  shall  kyudlye  in- 
treats  those  that  beare  yuiige."— tbaye.  *!•  (iWLJ 

2.  To  treat  of,  to  discourse  of. 

3.  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  implore. 

4.  To  persuade ;  to  gain  over  by  entreaties. 

"All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 
To  the  atcrii  man,  whom  nothing  could  intrcrtie," 
Waller  :  Virgil ;  <£neid  Iv. 

B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  discourse.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Stephyn  Gardiner.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  preached 
at  Paules  Crone,  and  there  intreated  of  the  Gospell  of 
that  dale,"— Salt:  Benry  VJU.  (an.  86). 

2.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  implore.  (Followed 
by /or.) 

"Then  lets  intreat  ftyr  pcaae.  and  yealdyng  handes to 


Mia  submit" 


>  Virgil ;  Aneidot  XL 


•  fcx-treaf-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
treat ;  and  auff.  -able.]  Implacable,  Inexorable. 

•in -treat'- ancc,   '  In-treat-aunce,  ». 
[Eng.  intreat;  -ance.]    Entreaty,  solicitation. 

"The  shepherd,  ooercoma  with  the  earnest  tntreat* 
aunce  of  his  owne  wife,  returned  Into  the  wood."— 
Goldyng  t  Jmtine.  to.  S. 

•  In-treat'-ful,  o.     [Bng.    intreat; 
Full  of  entreaties. 

*"  To  seek,  for  succour  of  her  and  her  p«ares» 
With  humble  prayers  and  MrvBtfUl  t«ares.B 
Spenter;  A  &.  V.  x.  it. 

•  la-treat '-mSnt,  *.    ping,  intreat;  «nent.] 
A  begging  or  imploring  for ;  entreaty. 

"  For  tntreatment  of  peace,  lone,  and  aniltle  betwixt 
Uta  two  retimes."— BolitiAed  :  Scotland  {an.  U2S). 

•  In-treat'-^,  *.    [ENTRSATY.J 

In-trenoh'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Bng. 
trench,  s.  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  make  furrows  or  hollows  In. 

"Hisfaoe 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Bat  on  his  laded  cheek.'        Hilton:  P.  L..  1.  601. 

2.  To  surround  or  inclose  with  trenches,  as 
In  fortification ;  to  fortify  with  intrench  me  iiU ; 
as,  To  intrench  a  camp. 

3.  To  lodge  within  intrenchments ;  to  place 
in  a  strong  and  fortified  position. 

**  Intrenched  before  the  town  both  armlet  lie ' 
While  night,  with  sable  wings.  Involves  the  sky." 
Dryden:  Viryllt  <£neid  xi.  1,818. 

*  4.  To  protect  or  defend  In  any  way. 

"Spiritual  gibberish  Is  still  better  intrenched,  KnA. 
harder  to  be  approached,  for  it*  having  no  weak  side 
of  common  sense."—  Warburton  :  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  Qloucetter. 

•  In-trenQh'  (2),  r.i.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trench,  v.]    To  trench ;  to  encroach  on  that 
which  belongs  to  another.    (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 


•*  We  dare  not  on  yonr  privilege  tntrench, 
"       '      o  why  ye  like  them?  they  are  Frc     _ 

Itryden  :  /'rui.  to  Arvirayu*  A  Philicia. 


French." 


*  In-trSnph'-ant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
trenchant  (q.v.).]    Not  to  be  cut;  indivisible, 
Invulnerable. 

"  As  easy  may*st  thoa  the  tntreneHant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  aa  makes  me  bleed." 
Shaketp.  i  JJacbetX.  v.  7. 

Jn-trcn<?h'-ment  (1),  &    [Eng.  intrench  (1); 
-ment.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  Intrenching. 

*'  Their  method  of  intrenchment  was  of  Latin  origin." 
— Macaitl*}/ :  Prophecy  of  CapfM.  (In trod.) 

2.  A  defensive  work,  consisting  of  a  ditch 
or  trench,  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  exca- 
vated earth. 

"Csesar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrench- 
ments ;  and  then  carried  the  war  directly  Into  the 
territories  rfCaadbelan."— Surte.- Jfrru^.  Eng.  Bitt.t 

bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

IL  Fig.  :  Any  defence  or  protection. 

*  In-trenQh'-ment  (2),  ».    [Eng.  intrench  (2); 
•ment,]    The  act  of  trenching  or  encroaching 
on  the  property  or  rights  of  others ;  aa  en- 
croachment. 

3£n-trep'-Xd,  a.  [Lat.  intrepidus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  trepidus  =  fearful,  timid  ;  Fr.  intre- 
pide;  Ital.  &  Sp.  intrepido.]  Fearless,  bold, 
crave,  daring,  undaunted,  dauntless. 

"  He  was  intrqptd,  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of 
hunger,  and  of  fatigue." — Jfacaulay :  HiA.  Eng., 

ch.  xiii, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  intrepid  and 
bold,  see  BOLD. 


In-trS-p)[d'-I-t^f  s.  [Fr.  intrepidite,  fron:  t»- 
trepide;  Ital.  intrepidita.]  The  quality  cr 
state  of  being  Intrepid;  fearlessness,  boldness, 
courage. 

"That  htgb  and  serene  intrepidity  which  Is  tha 
virtue  ol  great  commanders."— Macaulay :  Uitt,  Eng., 
ch.  xvL 

In-trep-Id-1^,  «?r.  (Eng.  intrepid;  -ly.]  In 
an  intrepid,  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner. 

"Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  hl«  purpora,  rushed 
forward  intrepidly  with  bis  lifted  shield."—  Boole .• 
Orlando  Furioeo,  bk.  xix.  (Note  6.) 

*  Xn'-tric-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  intric(o)  =  to  en 
tangle,  and  Eng.  -able.}    Entangling,  perplex 
Ing. 

Xn'-trfc-a-9y,  «.    (Eng.  intrica(te);  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate  or 
tangled ;  perplexity,  complication,  involution . 

"The  intricacy  of  complicated  systems. "— ft 
No.  180. 

2.  An  intricate  or  perplexing  situation;  a 
difficulty  or  perplexity. 

"As  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots 
and  intricacies" — Add4»<m:  Spectator,  No.  273. 

If  For  the  difference  between  intricacy  and 
complexity,  see  COMPLEXITY. 

in'  trio-ate,  a,  [Lat  Intricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
in/rtco  =  to  perplex,  to  embarrass:  in-=In, 
and  triixe  —  hindrances,  wiles ;  Ital.  intricato.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .*  Entangled,  Involved,  com- 
plicated, perplexing;  obscure;  difficult  to  un- 
ravel or  understand. 

**  The  sense  Is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there." 

Dryden:  Bind  *  Panther.  It.  SSft, 

&  Sot.:  The  same  as  ENTANGLED  (q.v.). 

*  in'-trl-cate,  v.t.  [INTRICATE,  a.]  To  involve, 
to  complicate,  to  perplex,  to  make  obscure. 

"  This  by  .path  of  cunning  doth  *s  embroil. 

And  intricate  the  passage  of  affairs." 

Daniel;  To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

In'-trlc-ate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.   intricate;   -ly.} 

In  an  intricate  manner ;  with  perplexity,  com- 
plication, or  intricacy. 

"  By  certain  marks  or  notes  Intricately  knotted."— 
Warfiurton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv..  |  4. 

in'-tric-ate-ness,  «.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate,  com- 
plicated,  or  involved ;  intricacy. 

"The  difficulty  and  intricatenett  of  the  subject  of 
oar  discourse."—  Boyle  .*  Workt,  Iv.  4U. 

*  In-trf-ca'-tlon,  s.    fLat.  intricatus,  pa.  par. 
of  in£rico  =  to  entangle,]    Entanglement,  in- 
tricacy, complication. 

"The  contact  or  infricatton  of  the  sobering  firm 

corpuscles." — Boyle  ;  Workt,  i.  420. 

Xn-trigUO',  *.  [Fr.  intrigue;  Sp.  intriga;  ItaL 
intrigo.]  [INTRIGDE,  ».] 

*  1.  Intricacy,  complication. 

"Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  can- 
Dot  give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  intrigue*  of  our 
nature,  yet  wo  have  much  more  advantage  to  know 
ourselves,  than  to  know  other  things  without  ua."— 
Ilale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  act   of  intriguing  or  plotting   by 
secret  aud  underhand  ways  or  means  ;  a  plot 
or  scheme  of  an   Intricate   or   complicated 
nature,  intended  to  effect  some   object   by 
secret  arts. 

** Busy  meddlers  with  intriguet  of  ctate." 

Pomfret;  The  Choice. 

*  3.  The  plot  of  a  play,  roma  nee,  fable,  &c. ; 
ft  complicated  scheme  of  actions  and  events 
Intended  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader 
or  audience,  and  make  them    look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 

"  As  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  op- 
posite designs  against  that  of  the  hervt  are  the 
middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  intrigu* 
which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem."— Pope, 
(Toad,) 

4.  Illicit  intimacy  between  persons  of  diffe- 
rent sexes  :  a  liaison ;  libertinism. 

14  Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain. 
Where  dream*  of  dress,   intrigue,  aud    pleasure 
reign."  Cotoper:  /ietirement,  642. 

In-trigue',  v.t.  &  i.    [0.   Fr.  intriguer;    Fr 

intriguer,  from  Lat.  intrico  =  to  entangle,  t«> 

intricate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  intrigar;  Ital.  intrigare.} 

*A.  Trans.;  To  perplex;  to  render  intricate 

*'  How  doth  It  perplex  and  intriyue  the  whole  count* 
Of  your  lives."— Scot*  :  Christian  Life,  pt  L.  ch.  IT. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  form,  enter  Into,  or  carry 
on  plots  or  schemes,  usually  of  a  complicated 
nature,  with  a  view  to  effect  some  object  by 
secret  or  underhand  artifices  ;  to  plot,  to 
scheme. 

"The  cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  to- 
triffuinff  fur  the  popedoin  after  his  death."—  Burnet  i 
Bist.  Reform,  (an.  1527). 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  »6t, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son-  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw, 
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In-trig'-uer,  *.  [Eng.  intrigu(e);  -er.}  One 
who  intrigues  ;  one  who  forma  or  enters  into 
secret  or  underhand  plots  ;  a  plotter  ;  a 
•chemer. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the   Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  in- 
tHffuer."-Tutl«r.  No,  198. 

*  tn-trig'-uer-^  s.  [Eng.  intrigue;  -ry.]  The 
act,  art,  or  practice  of  intriguing. 

•  In-trig  -U6SS,    ».      [Eng.   intrigu^e);    -««.] 
A  scheming  woman. 

"The  wife,   for  her  port  .  .   .   was  a  complcat  in- 
trtffuess."—  North:  Examen,  p.  ll>7. 

IT  Miss  Edgeworth  (Manoeuvring,  ch.  i.)  re- 
grets that  "  a  word  used  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  and  still  intelligible  in  our  times, 
•hould  have  become  obsolete." 

In-trig'-ulng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [INTRIGUE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  parttcip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  plot- 

ting ;  intrigue. 

In-trig^-uing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  intriguing;  -ly.] 
In  an  intriguing,  plotting,  or  scheming  man- 
ner ;  with  intrigues  or  secret  plots. 

•in  trig  uish,  o.  [Eng.  intrigue);  -ish.] 
Connected  with  plots  or  intrigues.  (North: 
Examen,  p.  193.) 

•In-trinse' 


Enta 


rinse',   *an-trfnce',  a.     [INTRINSIC.] 

ngled,  intricate,  complicated. 


"Bach  smiling  rogues  as  thoM. 
Like  rats.  oft  bite  the  hofy  cords  atwain, 
Which  are  too  intrince  to  unloose." 


r,  1L  1 

•  In-trlns'-e'-cal,  a.    [INTRINSIC.) 

1.  Inherent,  natural,  essential. 

"  These  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  the  tntHit. 
tecal  goodness  aud  equity  of  lhetn,"~TUlotton. 

2.  Close,  intimate,  familiar. 

•  Jn  trm  se  cate,    *  in  trm'-sl-cate,  a. 
[Lat.  intrinsecus;  Ital.  intrinsecato,  intrinsi- 
cato.]     [INTRINSIC.]     Entangled,    perplexed, 
complicated,  intricate. 

"  With  thy  sharp  teeth  thU  knot  intriraicate 
Of  life  at  once  uutle." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

In  trin  sic,  in-  trln'-sfc-al,  *  in-trln- 
se  cal,  *  in-trin-sick,  *  in-tryn-clc- 
all,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  intrinseque,  from  intrin~ 
tecus  =  inwards,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  seew*, 
from  same  root  as  sequor  =  Sp.  &  Port,  intrin- 
teco  ;  Ital.  intrinsico,  intrinxco.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Inward,  Internal,  inherent 
*2.  Domestic,  internal. 

*3.  Intimate,  close,  familiar. 

4.  Existing  because  of  natural  reasons  and 
not  as  a  result  of  accident  or  extrinsic  influ- 
ence; belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  person  or 
thing;  not  extrinsic. 

U  Intrinsic  value  :  A  term  commonly  but 
erroneously  used  as  a  synonym  of  market  price. 
£8ee  VALUE,  «.,  If.] 

*  5.  Intricate,  complicated. 

"  Hys  workinge  toles  are  such  vnsauerye  sophismea, 
•problemea,  subtyltyea,  seconde  intentions,  intrynsica.ll 
moodes,  with  other  prodigious  scoroeries."  —  Bale  i 
Image,  pt  li.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (Of  muscles)  :  Attached  wholly  to 
the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  applied  to  circum- 
stances sworn  to  by  a  paity  on  an  oath  of 
reference,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
point  at  issue  that  they  make  part  of  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  oath,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  genuine,  true,  or  essential 
quality. 

"This  history  will  display  the  very  intrinsicals  of 
the  CastUian,  who  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard."— 
Bowtll:  Ltttert,  bk.  TV.,  let.  1L 

T  The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  or 
real  :  the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the  proper 
sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  binding  ;  and,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  it  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its 
contents,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  value 
which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of  biblioma- 
niacs from  being  a  scarce  edition.  The  worth 
of  a  man  is*  either  genuine  or  native  :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  character,  in  opposition  to  his 
adventitious  worth,  which  he  acquires  from 
the  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity  : 


the  native  worth  of  a  man  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to 
the  meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  talent. 
or  his  efforts  to  please.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-trin-si-cal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eug.  intrinsical; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sical ;  essentiality. 

m  trin  sic-al  ly,    *  in  trin-sec-al-ly, 
adv.    [Eng.  intrinsical ;  -ly.] 
*!.  Internally,  within. 

"  Till  it  be  thrurt  by  some  other  body  from  without, 
or  intrinsically  moved  by  \ti  immaterial  self-active 
substance." — Benttey  :  Hoy  I*  Lectures. 

2.  .Really,  truly,  in  reality. 

"Lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a 
million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  sixtieth 
part  of  that  aura,  were  in  circulation. "—Jfaeaulay  : 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

in  trin'-sic  -al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sical ;  intrinsically. 

Jn-tTO-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  adverb,  signi- 
fying within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

In  tro  cess  ion  (ss  as  sh),  *.  [Lat  intro- 
=  within,  and  cemo  —  a  going.] 

Mai. :  A  going  or  shrinking  of  the  parts 
inwards. 

t  In-trd-curved',  a,     [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 

curved.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  INTROFLEXED  (q.v.). 

In-tro  du  96,  v.t.  [Lat.  introduce,  from  intro- 
=  within,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  introduire; 
Ital.  introdurre;  Sp.  introducir,] 

1.  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  usher  in. 

"  Introduced  her  to  the  parks  and  plays." 

Pope :  The  Basset  TabU,  M. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  in  ;  to  insert :  as,  To  intro- 
duce a  finger  into  a  crevice. 

3.  To  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"  Anything  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  In  a 
mow  proper  place."— Blair,  vcl.  li.,  Led.  80. 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

"  A  custom  or  habit  introduced  by  the  necessity  of 
trade  among  them." — Tcmpte:  United  Provinces, 
Tol.  il.,  Lect.  80. 

5.  To  bring  forward  with   preliminary  or 

prefatory  matter;  to  bring  into  notice;  to 
make  known  :  as,  To  introduce  a  subject  with 
a  preface. 

6.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or 
exhibition :  as,  To  introduce  a  character  on 
the  stage. 

7.  To  make  personally  known  :  as,  To  intro- 
duce a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 

8.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce. 

"  Whatsoever  introduces  habits  In  children  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors."— Locke: 
On  Education. 

*  In-tri-du^e-ment,  *.       [Eng.  introduce; 

-ment.  ]    Introduction. 

"  Without  the  introducement  of  new  or  absolute 
forms  .or  termo,  or  exotic  models."— Milton;  Way  to 
Ex'ablinh  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

in-tro-dU9'-er,  5.  [Eng.  introduce);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  introduces. 

"  The  introducer  of  those  divisions  into  English 
poetry."— Johnson :  Proposal  to  Print  the  Work*  of 
Shakespeare. 

*  In-tr&-duct',  v.t.    [Lat.  introductus,  pa.  par. 
of  introduce  —  to  introduce  (q.v.).]    To  bring 
in ;  to  introduce.    (Hacket :  Life  of  Williams. 
i.  29.) 

in-tro  due  tion,   *in  tro  duc-ci  on,  *. 

[Pr.  introduction,  from    Lat.  introductionem, 
accus.  of  introductio ;  from  introductus,   pa. 
par.   of  introduce  =  to  introduce  (q.v.);  Sp. 
introduction ;  Ital.  introduzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The    act   of  introducing,    bringing,    or 
leading  in  ;  the  act  of  inserting;  insertion. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  bringing  into 
use,  practice,  or  notice. 

3.  The  act  of  making  personally  known  to 
each  other ;  the  state  of  being  made  known 
personally  to  each  other. 

4.  That  part  of  a  book,  treatise,  or  discourse 
which  precedes  the  main  part,  and  in  which 
the  author  gives  a  general  account  of  its  ob- 
ject, plan,  or  subject ;  a  prefatory  or  prelimi- 
nary discourse. 

5.  A  treatise  more  or  less  elementary,  on 
any  branch  of  study ;  a  treatise  introductory 
to  more  elaborate  or  scientific  works  on  the 
same  subject :  as,  an  introduction  to  geology. 


IX  Bib.  Science  :  A  department  of  Biblical 
science,  the  objects  of  which  are  stated  by 
Prof.  K.  A.  Credner,  D.D.,  to  be  fivefold: 
(1)  The  origin  of  the  individual  books  received 
into  the  sacred  canon  ;  (2)  the  history  of  the 
canon  and  the  origin  of  the  collection  of 
Scripture  books  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the  several 
translations,  &c.  ;  (4)  the  history  of  the  text  ; 
and  (5)  the  history  of  interpretation.  It  ia 
divided  into  Introduction  to  the  Old,  and  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament. 


ucing  or   bringing  forward  . 


,  a.  [Fr.  introductlf;  from 
Lat.  introductus.  pa.  par.  of  introduco  =  to 
introduce  (q.v.).]  Serving  or  tending  to  in- 
troduce ;  iiitroducf 
introductory, 

"  Laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  mean* 
subversive,  but  rather  intrvductive  of  liberty.  — 
Blackstone  :  Comment^  bk.  i.,  ch,  L 


adv.  [Eng.  introduo- 
tive  ;  ~ly.]  In  a  manner  serving  to  introduce  ; 
introductorily. 

*  In  tri  due'-  tor,  *.  [I«t.  from  introducing 
pa.  par.  of  introduco  «  to  introduce  (q.v.).] 
An  introducer. 

"  We  were  accompanied  .  .  .  by  ye  introductor 
of  ambassadors  and  ayd  of  [ceremonies."—  Svelyn  : 
Memoirs,  Sept.  16,  1851. 

t  fa-tr&-dtic'-t6r-I-l&  adv.  [Eng.  intro- 
ductory; -ly.]  In  an  introductory  manner; 
by  way  of  introduction. 


r-^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  introdw 
torius,  from  introductus,  pa.  par.  of  introduce 
=  to  introduce  (q.v.);  Sp.  introductorio.} 
Serving  to  introduce  ;  serving  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  something  further  ;  previous,  prefa- 
tory, preliminary, 

"The  introductory  chapters  have  undoubtedly  a 
-bearing  on  the  event*  which  follow."—  Athtnaum. 
Sept  «,  1884.  p.  80S. 

*  in-tro-duc'-tresa,  *.     [Eng.  introductor; 
-ess.]    A  female  who  introduces. 

in  tro-flexed't  a.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 
Jleaxd  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Flexed  or  bent  inwards  ;  curved  in- 
wards ;  introcurved. 

*  In  tro-gress'-ion  (SB  as  sh),  $.  [Lat.  intro- 
gressio,  from  introgressus,  pa.  par.  of  introgre* 
dior  :  intro-  =  within,  and  grodior  =  to  go,  to 
walk.]  Theact  of  going  in  orentering;  entrance. 

In'-tro^ft,  in-tro'-it-tis,  *.  [Lat  introitu* 
=  a  going  in,  from  introeo  =  to  go  in  :  intro-  = 
within,  and  eo  =  to  go  ;  Fr.  introit,] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church  ;  Words  recited  by 
the  priest  in  saying  Mass,  after  the  Confiteor, 
as  soon  as  he  has  ascended  the  altar.     The 
custom  of  reciting    the   Introit  is  of  early* 
origin,  and  has  been  attributed  to  Gregory 
the  Great.    The  words  are  usually  from  some 
psalm,  formerly  recited  entire,  and  have  an 
antiphon,  and  are  followed  by  a  Gloria  ;  in 
some  cases  they  are  taken  from  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  and  occasionally  from  uninspired 
writers.   The  old  English  word  is  office,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  oj^cium,  by  which 
name  the  Introit  is  known  in  the  Mozarabic, 
Carthusian,  Dominican,  and  Carmelite  mis- 
sals.   At  High-mass  and  in  a  Hissa  Cantata 
the  Introit  is  sung  by  the  choir,  u  the  priest 
commences  the  Mass. 

2.  In  the  Anglican  Church  :  A  short  anthem, 
psalm,  or  hymn,  sung  while  the  minister  pro- 
ceeds to  the  table  to  commence  the  Commu- 
nion   service.     Formerly,  in    some    English 
cathedrals,  the  Sanctus  was  sung  as  an  In- 
troit.    This  practice  arose  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  Communion  Service  soon  after  the 
Reformation  ceased  to  be  performed  chorally, 
a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  —  namely,  from  1660  to 
1840—  the  Sanctus  was  never  set  to  music  ex- 
cept as  an  Introit,  nor  was  the  Gloria  in  ex- 
celsis  set  but  as  an  anthem. 

In-tro'-It-us,  «.    [INTROIT.] 

In-tro-mlss'-idn,  «.    [Lat.  intromissio,  from 
intromi&sus,  pa.  par.  of  intromitto  :    intro-  ™ 
within,  and  mitto  —  to  send.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language.  : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in  ;  the  act  of  admit- 
ting  ;  admission. 

"All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  yet  hear  alledged 
by  the  chief  factors  for  a  general  intromission  of  ail 
sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions  into  our  communion."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  U.,  ser.  12, 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  inserting  ;  in- 

sertion. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =>  ft 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  Tsion  =  zhxin.     -clous,  -Uous,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  boL  d*L 
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intromit— intuition 


IL  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  Intermeddling 
with  the  property  or  effects  of  others,  whether 
legally  or  without  authority ;  also  the  dealing 
of  a  factor  or  agent  with  the  money  of  bis  em- 
ployer. 

"  And  All  tntromiuion  and  dJspoalUoun  of  onto  caro- 
alteis,  properties,"— ffollntHtxt :  Scotland  (»u.  1M7). 

la   tro  mil,  v.t:&  i.     [Lat.  introntito,  from 
intro-  —  within,  and  mitto  =  to  send.) 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by 
Which  anything  eaters. 

"Tinged  bodies  and  liqnon  reflect  aome  aorta  of 
rays,  and  intromit  or  trxuttui  it  other  aorta. " — Stwtan  : 

B.  Intrcouitive  : 

Scots  Law:  To  Intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

*•  Where  the  said  officer  or  officer*  mar  Dot  I.twfully 
intrvmit  or  Intermeddle." — Hackluyt :  ioytigtt.  L  STL 

*  In-tro^mlt-tent.  a.      [Lat.   intromittens, 
pr.  jwir.  of  intrJmUto.}    Sending  or  conveying 
in  or  iuto. 

*  In-tr6  mlt'-ter,  $.     [Eng.  intromit;  -er.] 
One  who  intromits.  an  intermeddler. 

*  in  tro  press'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat  intro- 

=  within,  and  pressio  =  a  pressing,  pressure  ; 
presfus,  pa.  i»r.  of  pnw*>=to  press  (q.v.).J 
Pressure  acting  within ;  internal  pressure. 

*  ta-tro  r*-9*p'-tlon,  *.     [Pref.  intro-,  and 
Eng.  reception  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  receiving 
Within  ;  admission  within. 

"  Were  bat  the  lore  of  f'hrlirt  to  u»  erer  •ufltred  to 
conic  into  our  heart*  (aa  specie*  to  the  eye  by  iittroro- 
cefXion}."— Hammond:  Work*,  iv.  Wi, 

In  tror'se,  a.  [Lat.  introrsum  &  introrsiis, 
adv.  =  (1)  towards  the  inside,  inwards,  into, 
(2)  within.] 

Hot. :  Turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  it 
appertains.  (Used  specif,  of  anthers  when  the 
lint-  of  dehiacence  is  on  their  inner  side  facing 
the  pistil.) 

•In  tri-sp^Cf.r.r.  {JAt.introspecto-=to\ook 
within  :  intro-  —  within,  and  specto  =  to  look.] 
To  look  into  or  within ;  to  view  the  inside  of. 

*  in  tro  spec'-tion,   ».      [Lat.    introspectio, 
from  inirosjxctus,  pa.  par.  of  introspicio  =  to 
look  within  :  intro-  =  within,  and  specio  ^  to 
look.]    The  act  of  looking  into  or  within  ;  a 
view  of  the  inside  or  interior ;  examination  of 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

"  Tha  action  of  the  mind  or  imagination  lt*elf,  by 
way  of  1-eflection  or  introt faction  of  themaelvea,"— 
Bait:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  55. 

t  In-tri-SpeV-tton-Iflt,  *.  [Eng.  introspec- 
tion; -itt.]  One  given  to  introspection ;  one 
who  studies  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
(Annandaie,) 

I In'-tro-Bpeo-tlve,   a.      [Eng.    introspect; 

•ivt.]     Looking  within  ;   viewing  inwardly  ; 
examining  one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings, 
"  *  I  expect,'  mid  Mlaa  Merton  •  that  we  an  nAtonUr 

more  introtv-xtive  than  men.  "—Mattock  :   AM*  £*- 

public,  bk.  lit.  ch.  IL 

*  In  tr6-sume ,   v.t.     [Lat.  intro-  =  within, 
and  sunv>  =  to  take.]    To  take  or  receive  ID  ; 

to  absorb.- 

fa-tri-siis  9ep'  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  intro-,  and 
Eng.  susception  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  or  receiv- 
ing in  or  within. 


2.  Anat.  :    The 


INTUSSUSCEPTION 


•  In  tro  - ve'-ni  ent,  o.   [Lat  intro-  =  within, 
and  veniens,   pr.   par.  of  vfnio  =  to  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between  ;  entering. 

"Scarce  any  condition  which  Is  not  exhausted  and 
obscured,  from  the  commixture  of  tnfrovwtwnl  na- 
tions, either  by  commerce  or  conquest." — Brotpnt: 
Vulgar  ErroUTt,  bk.  IT.  ch.  X. 

In-tro^ve'-nl-urn.  s.    [Fret  intro-  (q.v-X  and 

Lat.  vena  —  a  vein.  ] 

Bot. :  The  obscuration  of  the  venation  by 
the  abnormally  developed  parenchyma,  as  in 
Hoya,  &c. 

*  In  tro  ver'-slon,  s.    [Lat  intro-  =  within, 
and  iwrsio  =  a  turning,  from  versus,  pa.  par. 
ef  vrrto  =  to  turn.]    The  act  of  introverting ; 
the  state  of  being  introverted. 

tln-tri-vert',  v.t.  [Lat.  intro-  =  within,  and 
verto  —  to  turn.] 


1.  To  turn  in  or  inward. 

"  His  awkward  gait,  his  tnirowrteil  toes, 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  look*. 
Procure  him  many  a  curse." 

Ca*i*r:  fast  IT.  SO. 

2.  To  turn  or  direct  to  one's  own  heart  or 
thought*. 

"  Beyond  Its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit." 

Wordncortlt  :  Stcnrtkm,  ML  rU. 

In-trude',  r.l.  &  t.  [Lat  intrude,  from  in-  - 
in,  into,  and  trudo  =  to  push,  to  thrust  ;  Ital. 
intruders.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  forward  into 
any  place  or  position  ;  to  push  in  ;  to  force 
one's  way. 

"Unprndent  man,  that  whan  th«  Rutll  Kings  did 
through  intrude."     f  niter  :  Virgil  ;  .fneidot  Ix. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  for- 
ward into  any  place  or  position  ;  to  force  one's 
self  upon  others  ;  to  enter  or  pnt  one's  self 
forward  un  welcome  ly  or  without  Invitation  ; 
to  obtrude. 

"  There  la  society,  where  none  intrvdet, 
By  the  deep  Sea.  and  music  In  Its  roar." 

lltnn  :  CUlOe  Harold.  IT.  Ul 

•  3.  To  Intervene  ;  to  be  Interposed. 

••  Where  half  the  convex  world  tntrvdet  between." 
OoKKmlt*  .-  Denrttd  riOagi 

*  4.  To  encroach  ;  to  trench. 

"  Now.  Henry,  thou  hast  added  to  thy  sin 
Of  usurpation,  and  intnuihvj  force, 
A  greater  crime."  Daniel  .-  CMl  Wan,  IT.  I 

B.  Heflex.  :  To  push  or  throat  one's  self  for- 
ward. 

"  And  that  man  is  not  meet*  for  a  rowme  or  minis. 
traclon.  whych  iatnuM*  hymaelfe  Into  the  same."— 
Udal  :  Bebruei  T. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  force  or  cast  In  ;  to  push 
or  thrust  forward  unwarrantably  :  as,  To  in- 
trude one's  conversation  upon  people. 

2.  Oeol.  :  To  force  In,  as  a  volcanic  rock 
may  into  sedimentary  strata.    (IimtuarvB.) 

In-trud'-Sd,  o.    [Eng.  intrud(t);  -td.} 
Geol.  :  Intrusive  (q.v.X 

in-trud'-er,  >.  [Eng.  intnuKf);  -er.]  One 
who  intrudes  ;  one  who  thrusts  himself  in  or 
enters  where  lie  is  not  wanted,  or  where  he 
has  no  business. 

•*  Hence,  Tatn  Intruder  t  haste  away, 
Wash  not  with  unhallowed  brine 
The  footsteps  of  my  Celia'a  shrine.* 
Cam: 


•f  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  la  an  unbidden 
guest  at  the  table  of  another  :  he  is  an  inter- 
loper when  he  joins  any  society  In  men  manner 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  (baring  its 
burdens.  Intruders  are  always  offensive  in 
the  domestic  circle  :  interloper!  in  trade  are 
always  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 

*  In-tru'-dress,  ».    [Eng.  intruder;  -en,]  A 
female  who  intrudes. 

"  Jewish  should  recover  hie  rightful  throne  from  the 
unjust  usurpation  of  AthalUh.  an  Idolatrous  inlru- 
trot  thereinto."—  fuller:  Pivot,  SitU,  pt,iL,bk.lil., 

ch.  x. 

•  fa-trunk'.  v.t.     [Pref.  <»•  (IX  «nd  Eng. 
trunk  (q.v.).]     To  encase,  to  enwrap,  to  in- 
close. 

••  Had  eager  lust  (ntrunKd  mr  conquered  soul 
I  had  not  buried  living  Joys  In  death.* 

ford:  Lot*  I  tfOTlft*.  V.  a 

in  tru'-jion.  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  intrumt,  pa. 
par.  of  intrude  =  to  intrude  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  intruding  or  thrusting  one's  self 
forward    unwarrantably    and    unwelcoioely 
where  one  is  not  wanted. 

"  Frngs.  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrude*,  and  All  afi  the  land." 
HiUan  :  P.  L..  ill.  in. 

2.  The  act  of  encroaching  or  infringing  ;  an 
encroachment. 

"  For  slth  he  saleth  they  come  Into  the  place  by  suc- 
cession, he  layth  not  any  Inuaslon,  or  intrusion,  or 
other  vnlawfull  oouiming  ther  Int*."—  Stf  T.tJ/ore: 
Wort*,  p.  MO. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Oeol.  :  The  operation  of  forcing  through 
or  into  sedimentary  strata.    (Used  of  volcanic 

rocks.)      [INTHUSIVE-BOCKS.] 

2.  Law  :  An  unlawful  entry  into  or  upon 
lands  and  tenements  void  of  a  possessor,  by 
one  who  has  no  right  to  the  same. 

3.  Scotch  Ch.  :  The  settlement  of  a  minister 
in  a  church  or  congregation  against  the  will, 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

f  The  term  was  frequently  used  during  the 


ten  years'  ecclesiastical  controversy  which 
culminated  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch 
Church  In  1843. 

•  in  txu'-jion-al,  o.  [Eng.  (n'nuim;  4!.] 
Pertaining  to  intrusion ;  noting  intrusion. 

ln-tru'  ^ion-ist,  «.  [Eng.  intrusion;  -itt.] 
One  wlm  favours  the  intrusion  or  settlement 
of  a  minister  In  a  church  or  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will,  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  congregation. 

In-trii'-slve,  a.  [Lat  intrusut,  pa.  par.  of 
intrtulo  =>  to  intrude  (q.v.).]  Tending  or  apt 
to  intrude  ;  thrusting  or  entering  without  in- 
vitation or  welcome ;  obtrusive. 

"  Nor  interrupting  with  intriuin  talk 
The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean." 


intrusive  rooks,  &  pi. 

Gi'ol. :  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  which  have 
forced  their  way  through  crevices  or  rents  in 
sedimentary  strata,  or  have  broken  them  up. 

H  Intrusive  sheets  of  eruptive  rock  may  bo 
distinguished  from  true  lava  tlow.s  which  have 
been  subsequently  overlaid  conformably  by 
sedimentary  strata,  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks, 
both  above  and  below  the  intrusive  sheets, 
are  altered  at  the  contacts,  while  in  the  case 
of  lava-flows  the  rocks  over  which  they  ran 
have  been  altered,  but  the  deposits  above 
them  show  no  trace,  of  metamorphi&m,  (Rviley: 
Study  of  Socks,  2nd  ed.,  p.  32.) 

In  trti'  slve-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -ly.} 
In  an  intrusive  or  intruding  manner. 

Xn-trft'-Bfre-ne'sft.,  *.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -nea$.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrusive. 

in  trust ,  *  en  trust  f  v.t.  [Pref.  in,  (i\ 
and  Bug.  tnw*(q.v,).] 

1.  (Of  things) :  To  give  In  trust ;  to  commit 
or  confide  to  the  charge  of  a  person ;  to  com- 
mit with  confidence.    (Followed  by  to  before 
the  person  charged.) 

"That  the  aerie*  of  our  matronomlcal  observation.! 
might  sufter  no  Interruption  by:my  abeeiice,  I  in- 
truutd  the  owe  of  continuing  them  to  Mr.  Trevenen.* 
—too*  .•  Third  Voyag*.  bk.  T,  cu.  U. 

2.  (Of  persons):  To  charge  with  the  care, 
custody,  or  sapervisioa  of  anything  ;  to  com- 
mit or  confide  the  charge  or  care  of  anything 
to.     (Followed  by  with  before  the  thing  in- 
trusted.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  intrust  and 
to  consign,  see  CONSIGN. 

'in'-tu  ite,  v.t  [Lat.  intuit**,  pa.  par.  of 
intueor.]  [iNTurnoii.)  To  perceive  oy  in- 
tuition. 

"  Aa  mathematical  quantltle*  only  ouin*  Into  •zist* 
ence  by  beine  intuited  or  constructeu.  so  the  i.nre  cun- 
cepta  only  exiat  when  tbey  aw  thought" -*.  B.  ZMOM; 
But.  PhUo*v*e  (18.30),  it.  Ill 

in-tu-i'- tion.  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (ntuttu*,  pa. 
par.  of  intueor  =  to  look  Jn  or  within  :  in-  = 
into,  and  tutor  =  to  look ;  Sp.  intuition;  ItaL 
intuiziane.] 

L  Ord.  Lanff. ;  The  act  of  looking  on ;  a 
Bight,  a  view  ;  a  regard,  an  aim. 

"  Hi»  disciples  moat  not  oneljr  abstain  from  the  act 
<rf  unlawful  coucubiuat«,  but  (roui  the  iiupurer  intui- 
tion of  a  wife  of  another  man. '—£jt.  Taylor:  (treat 
Xxemptnr.  pt.  IL,  f  «. 

IL  Phil. ;  A  term  borrowed  from  Scholastic 
Theology,  where  it  signifies  a  knowledge  of 
God  supernaturaliy  obtained,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, superior  to  knowledge  obtained  by- 
ordinary  methods.  In  passing  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Philosophy  the  word  intuition  hai 
retained  in  some  measure  the  idea  of  supe- 
riority, or  at  least  of  priority.  In  the  French 
and  Scotch  schools  all  beliefs  and  judgments 
presenting  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
mind,  with  irresistible  evidence,  but  without 
the  assistance  of  reasoning  or  reflection,  are 
called  intuitions,  axioms,  first  principles. 
principles  of  common  sense,  or  self-evident 
truths,  and  the  recognition  of  these  intuitions 
Is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Intuitionalism. 
Held  (Essay  on  Tntett.  Powers,  ess.  iv.)  enume- 
rates twelve  first  principles  or  intuitions  of 
contingent  truths ; 

(1)  Everything  exists  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. (2)  The  thoughts  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  my- 
self.  (3)  The  things  which  I  remember  did 
really  happen.  (4)  We  may  be.  certain  of  our 
identity  aa  far  as  we  remember.  (5)  The 
things  which  we  perceive  exist,  and  are  what 
we  perceive  them  to  be.  (6)  We  have  some 
power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations 
of  our  wills.  (7)  The  natural  faculties  by 
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which  we  disci  iminate  truth  from  error  are 
oot  fallacious.  (8)  There  is  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  our  fellow-men.  (9)  Certain  features 
and  gestures  indicate  certain  thoughts  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  (10)  Human  testi- 
mony naturally  awakens  confidence.  (11)  In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  voli- 
tion, there  is  a  self-evident  probability,  greater 
or  less.  (12)  In  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
what  is  to  be  will  probably  be  like  to  what 
has  been  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  school  of  Kant  the  word  intuition 
(Ansckauung)  is  nearlj  synonymous  with 
perception.  (See  extract,  and  for  Schelling's 
teaching,  see  *H  Intellectual  Intuition.) 

"  intuition  la  Beholding  ;  considered  subjectively  It 
It  ft  mental  onerutloii  ;  objectively,  it  U  the  product 
of  that  operation,  the  Beheld.  Time  «nd  Space  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  pure  forms  of  the  mental 
operation  Behol.llng;  or  as  products  of  that  operation. 
In  the  one  case  they  are  transcendental,  ID  the  other 
empirical.  Just  as  we  spealc  of  Sensation  in  genera!, 
ana  of  particular  sensations,  so  Kant  speaks  of  Intui- 
tion as  the  general  faculty,  and  of  intuitions  as  the 
acts  and  product*  of  that  faculty.'—  0.  B.  Lewei:  Bi»t. 
Wk  it  613. 


^1  Intellectual  Intuition  : 
Ifetaph.  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  In  both  [the  Alexandrian  and  German  Schools]  the 
Incapacity  of  Reason  to  solve  the  problems  of  Philo- 
sophy la  openly  proclaimed:  in  both  some  higher 
faculty  is  called  in  to  solve  them.  Plotiuu*  called  this 
(acuity  Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual 
Intuition,  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supi-osed  to  be  & 
faculty  possessed  by  all  men.  and  at  all  times  ;  It  was 
only  possessed  by  the  few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes. 
The  h\MI«ctnal  Intuition  waa  not  supposed  to  be  a 
(acuity  common  to  all  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa 
held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a  few  of  th«  privileged: 
It  was  the  facility  for  philosophizing.--^.  B.  Ltwet: 
Hiit.  I'hilosophy  (1830).  ft.  £77. 

In  -tii-l'-lion-al,  a.  (Eng.  intuition;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from  or  characterized 
by  intuition;  intuitive. 

Intuitional-reason,  a. 

Phil.  :  (See  extract). 

"  By  Intuitional  Kecuon  I  here  wish  to  express  what 
the  Oermuu  call  Vernunft,  which  they  distinguish 
from  Verttand,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make  Eiiglish- 
men  distinguish  between  Reason  and  Understanding. 
The  term  Reason  U  too  deeply  rooted  In  our  language 
to  be  twisted  Into  any  uew  direction,  and  I  hope  by 


attention  alive  to  the  fact  that  by  U  Is  designated 
the  process  of  the  mind  engaged  In  transcendental 
enquiry."— &.  B.  Lewet:  BlA.  Ph&oiopky  (1880),  t.  liv. 

in-tu-f-tlon-al-Jtam,  ».  [Eng.  intuitional; 
-ism.] 

Metaph. :  The  doctrine  that  the  perception 
of  truth  is  from  intuition* 

•xn-tu-i'-tion-al-lst,  *.  [Eng.  intuitional; 
ist.]  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  intuitionalism.  [INTUITION,  II.] 

"By   the    intutttnnattott  It   is  asserted   that  the 
tendeuy  to  form  them  [primary  beliefs J  is  an  Intellec- 
tual   instinct  inborn  in  man. — Carpenter:   Mental 
,  I  SQL 


a,    [Fr.  intuitif,  trom  Lat  in- 

ttiitus,  pa.  pa'r.  of  intueor.]    [INTUITION.] 

1.  Perceives  or  seen  by  the  mind  immedi- 
ately without  the  intervention  of  argument  or 
testimony  ;  exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  im- 
mediately on  inspection. 

2.  Obtained   or  received   by  Intuition   or 
simple  inspection. 

"  Sometime*  the  mind  percelrea  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves, 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  I 
think,  we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge."— Locke  : 
Sumnn  Undrritanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11,  )  L 

3.  Seeing  clearly,  not  merely  believing. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
Immediately  without  reason  or  argument* 

"  W  hence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  in  lier  betng, 
Dlscuwive,  or  intuitive."      J/iiton :  f.  L.,  T.  488. 


$t  adv.    [Eng. 

1.  In  an  intuitive  manner ;  by  intuition. 

"For  Although  with  speech  they  intuitively  conceive 
Mch  other,  yet  do  their  Apprehensions  proceed  through 
WaJities."— Brown*:  Vulgar  Srroun,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi. 

2.  On  bare  inspection ;  without  argument 
or  reasoning. 

"The  truth  of  mathematical  ailomi  ntu  always  been 
•opposed  to  be  intuitively obviovut."— Stewart;  PMto- 
tophy  of  Human  Mind.  TO*,  II.  eh.  1L.  1 1. 

•Xn-tu-mSa^e,  v.i.  [Lat.  intumesco,  from 
in-  (intens.),  and  tumfsca,  incept,  of  tumeo 
=  to  swell.]  To  swell;  to  become  enlarged 
or  expanded,  as  by  heat. 

tin-tumcs'  991196,  In  tn  meV-9en  cy, 
«.  [Fr.  intumescence,  from  Lat.  intumescens,  pr. 
par.  of  intumesco.)  [INTUMESCE.) 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  swelling  or 
expanding,  as  with  heat;  expansion. 


2.  A  swollen  or  expanded  mass. 

3.  Heat  of  mind  ;  excitement. 

••  There  t»  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  Intumtt- 
ctnce  ot  nations  would  have  found  its  vent.'  —  Johruon: 
Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

'  an-tu'-mu-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  tumulatun,  pa.  par.  of  tamulo  =  to  bury, 
to  entomb  ;  tumulus  =  a  tomb.)  To  bury,  to 
inter,  to  inhume,  to  entomb. 

"He  a!  so  caused  the  corpa  of  King  Richard  y«  Second 
to  be  taken  from  the  earth,  whom  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  intumnlme  In  the  frier.  Church  of  Laug- 
ley."—  Stou:  Henry  V.  (an.  1413). 

*  In-tu'-mu-late,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tumulatus,  pa.  par.  of  tumulo  —  to  bury.]   Not 
buried  ;  unburied. 

•  in  tur'-  bid-ate,   v.t.    [Lat.  in-  (intens.), 
and  turbidus=  turbid  (q.v.).]    To  make  tur- 
bid, dark,  or  confused.    (Coleridge.) 

'  In-tur-geV-ce^e,   «  In-tur-fces'-oen- 

cjf,  s.  [Lat.  tnturgescem,  pr.  par.  of  intur- 
gesco  —  to  swell  up:  in-  (intens.),  and  t-urgeeco, 
Incept,  of  turgeo  =  to  swell.]  A  swelling  ;  the 
act  or  state  of  swelling. 

"  Not  by  attenuation  of  the  opper  part  of  the  aea, 
but  inturgetcencies  caused  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  it  before  them."—  Browne  : 
Yttlgar  Srroun,  bk.  Til.,  ch.  xiii. 

In'-tiirn,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  turn,  s.] 
A  term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh 
between  those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him 
up.  (HallimU.) 

"  And  with  >  trip  1'  th'  Mum  m»wl  him." 

D'l'rfey:  CoUln'l  WaOt. 

In  tuse',  ».    (Lat.  intusus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
tundo  =  to  bruise.]    A  bruise,  a  wound. 
"  And  after,  baaing  search  t  the  intuse  deepe, 
She  with  her  acarfe  did  bind  the  wound  fro'  cold  to 
keepe."  ftxmMr.  F.  «.,  IIL  T.  as. 


In-tus-  sus-9ept'-ed,  a.    [L»t 
within,  and  nuceptus,  pa.  par.  of  >usclpio  = 
to  receive.] 

Anat.  {Of  a  vessel  or  part,  oSc.):  Received 
within  another  vessel  or  part. 

in-tus  BUS  ccp'-tlon,  ».    [Pret  intm-,  and 
Kng.  susception  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  reception  of  one  part 
within  another. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  term  used  when  part  of  a 
tube  is  inverted  within  the  contiguous  part. 
(Owen.)    The  art,  operation,  or  process  or  tak- 
ing dead  matter  into  a  living  being.    (Nichol- 
son.) 

3.  Pathol.  :  The  accidental  Insertion  or  pro- 
trusion of  an  upper  segment  of  the  bowels 
Into  a  lower.    The  varieties  are  ileo-ctecal, 
iliac,  jejunal,  and  colic.    It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  in  the 
adult  death  ensues  in  five  or  six  days  if  the 
stricture  is  not  removed.    By  drawing  one 
portion  of  a  toeless  long  stocking  into  the 
other,  a  correct  representation  of  this  condi- 
tion is  obtained.     Inflation,  practised  long 
ago  by  Hippocrates,  is  the  most  successful 
treatment. 

In-  twine',  en-twine',  e.fc     [Pref.  In-  (I), 
and  Bug.  twine  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  twine  or  twist  together. 

••  There  grew  two  olivea,  closest  of  the  grove. 
With  rout*  intwiited  and  branches  interwove.* 
M  :  Ilomtr  ; 


. 
T.  017. 

*  2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course. 
8.  To  twine  round. 

"The  flowering  thorn,  self  -taught  to  wind, 
The  hazle'B  stubborn  Btem  intuined.' 

Beallie:  The  earn:  Ji  Fable. 

*  in-twine'-ment,  s.  [Kng.  intwine  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  intwiniug. 

in-twist,  en-twfat'.  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  OX  and 
Eug.  twist  (q.v.).]  To  twist  or  twine  together. 

In'-n-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  imtla,  probably  a  corrup- 
tion o*f  helenium  ;  Gr.  flAeVtoK  (luleniun)  =• 
elecampane.]  [Def.J 

1.  Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-tribe  Inulea;  (q.v.).  The  heads  are  pani- 
cled,  corymbose,  or  solitary  rayed,  yellow; 
the  Involucre  campanulate,  the  bracts  in 
many  series,  the  receptacle  flat,  naked  ;  the 
ray  flowers  female  or  neuter,  in  one  series 
ligulate  ;  the  dark  flowers  tubular,  having 
two  sexes  ;  the  fruit  terete  or  angled,  the 
pappus  in  one  series,  scabrous.  About  fifty 
species  are  known,  of  which  the  only  important 
one  is  the  Common  Elecampane,  /.  heteiiium, 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  an  escape  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  uuce  much  valued  for  its  medi- 
cinal root,  but  is  now  neglected. 


2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  [ELECAMPANE,  IKCUK.] 

(2)  The  dry  roots  of  Inula  raeenwm,  a  West 
Himalayan  and  Cashmere  plant,  have  a  weak 
aromatic  odour  like  orris,  and  act  as  a  mild 
tonic.    They  are  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(Watts.) 

In  ul   o-mide,  5.     [Lat.  inuUa),  and  Eng. 
amide."] 

Chem. :  C^HsoCOHXX),  NH2.  A  compound 
obtained  by  passing  aniniouiacal  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  inulic  anhydride.  It 
crystallizes  in  feathery  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  nHts  at  210°,  under- 
going decomposition,  and  >  very  feebly  basic. 

In  u'-le  se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  itiul(a),  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suit',  -eas.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  tubuliferous  compo- 
sites, tribe  Asteroideae. 

In-u-lic,  a,    [Lat.,  &c.  inul(a);  -ic.]   Derived 

from  the  genus  Inula  (q.v.). 

inulic  acid,  s. 

Chem,  *  t^isH^Os  —  CjgHgoOj  -t-  HjO.  A 
monobasic  acid,  prepared  by  heating  inulic 
anhydride  with  dilute  potash,  and  decompos- 
ing the  salt  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles,  melting  at 
90%  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  .nit 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  above 
90°,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  The  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  are  very  soluble  in  water  ana  in  alcohol, 
but  crystallize  with  great  difficulty.  The 
ammonium  salt  is  very  unstable,  decomposing 
on  simply  evaporating  the  solution.  The 
silver  salt,  CujHgiAgOs,  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  scales.  When  inulic  acid  is  dissolved 
In  absolute  alcohol,  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  into  the  solution,  large  colourless 
rhombic  crystals  are  formed,  which  melt  at 
140°,  decomposing  and  giving  off  hydrochloric- 
acid.  This  crystalline  body  forms  salts,  but 
they  are  very  unstable.  Its  formula  ia 
Ci6H21O2Cl. 

inulic  anhydride,  * . 

Chem. :  C^HsoOs.  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root 
with  steam,  pressing  the  crystals  between, 
blotting-paper,  and  recry stall i zing  from  al- 
cohol. It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  l-nt 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melt* 
at  66°,  and  boils  at  275°  with  partial  decompo- 
sition. 

in'  u-lin,  in '-u  line,  *.    [Lat..  &c.  inul(a)f 
•in,  -ine  (Chem,:)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.;  CgHjpOfl.  A  soft  white  tasteletw 
powder,  isomeric  with  and  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  starch,  discovered  by  Valentin  Rose 
in  1804.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the 
roots  of  elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory,  fever- 
few, in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  sun-flower,  and  in  many  other  plants. 
It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sliced  or 
rasped  roots  of  the  elecampane  or  the  dahlia, 
by  boiling  with  water  in  tlie  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  liquid  obtained  it- 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  hjulin 
precipitates.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  filtered,  and  again  exposed  to  a 
freezing  mixture.  On  repeating  this  process- 
three  or  four  times,  the  inulin  is  obtained 
perfectly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble 
ID  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  the  solution 
yielding,  after  a  few  hours,  a  blue  amorphous- 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  am- 
monia, but  soluble  in  tartaric  acid.  It* 
specific  gravity  is  1*349,  and  its  optical  laevo- 
rotatory  power  [a]D  =  34'6.  When  heated 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  100*.  or  when 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  sugar,  which  has  all  the  proper- 
ties  of  levulose.  Inulin  is  distinguished  from 
starch  by  its  giving  a  yeliow  or  yellowish- 
brown  instead  of  a  blue  colour  with  iodine ; 
by  its  solubility  in  uqueous  cuprainmouia, 
and  by  its  inalterability  under  the  influence 
of  ferments.  It  appears  to  be  a  substance 
Intermediate  between  gumsand  starch.  Inulin 
has  lately  been  examined  by  H.  Kiliani^  He 
assigns  to  it  the  formula, 0^ 
+  H2O. 


«*>((?)]. 
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boil,  b6y :  plat,  jowl;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.      ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -«lon  =  »hun;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -oious, -tious, -sious  -  slius.    -We,  -die.  &e.  =  bel,  d«0. 
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Chem,.:  C1()HigO.  A  yellowish  liquid,  having 
an  aromatic  taste  and  an  odour  of  peppermint, 
obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root,  Inula 
Helenium,  with  steam.  The  white  crystalline 
mass  which  comes  over  is  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  inulol,  and 
this  may  be  afterwards  recovered  in  a  toler- 
ably pure  state  by  distilling  the  paper  with 
•team.  It  boils  at  200°,  and,  when  distilled 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  a  hydro-car- 
bon, CioHj4,  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  175°. 

*  in-um'-brate,  v.t.     [Lat.  inumbratus,  pa. 
par.  of  inumbro  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  umbra  = 
a  shade.]    To  skade ;  to  cover  with  shade ;  to 
darken. 

"  In   um-bra'-tion,   *.     [Lat    inumbratio, 

from  inumbratus,   pa.   par.   of  inumbro  =  to 
darken.]    Shade,  shadow,  overshadowing. 
"The  obstruction  and  tnumbration  beginueth  oa 

that  Mile."—/1.  Holland :  t'lutarch,  p.  »M. 

*  In  tmct  6d,  a.     [Lat.  invnctus,  pa.  paf.  of 
inungo  =  to  anoint.]    Anointed. 

*  in  uhc  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  inunctio,  from  iuunc- 
tu$,  pa.  par.  of  inungo  =  to  anoint.]    The  act 
of  smearing  or  anointing  ;  unction. 

"Ao  oily  liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  fea- 
thers."—Say  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  li. 

*  in-tthc-tn-os'-I-ty,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  unctuosity  (q.v.).]     Want  or  absence  of 
unctuosity ;  absence  of  greasiness  or  oiliuees 
perceptible  to  the  touch. 

*  In-un'-dant,  a.    [Lat.  invndans,  pr.  par.  of 
inuntio  =  to  flow  over,  to  overflow :  in-  =  in, 
upon,  and  undo,  =  a  wave.]    Overflowing. 

"  Costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  icy." 

Shenttone .'  Economy,  1. 

fn  un-da  -tee,  s.  pi.    [Norn,  fern,  pL  of  Lat 

inundatus.]    [INUNDATE.] 

But. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
forty-eighth  class  of  his  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Hippuris,  Elatine,  Ruppia,  Typha,  &c. 

in  un'  date,  in  -tin-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  inun- 
datus, pa.  par.  of  inundo  =  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
inonder ;  Ital.  inondare;  8p.  inundar.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  over  or  cover  with  a 
flood  ;  to  overflow,  to  flood ;  to  submerge,  to 
deluge. 

"  During  the  period  when  the  Nil*  inundate* 
Egypt"—  Belt* :  Herodotut,  bk.  it.,  not*  89. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fill  to  overflowing ;  to  fill  with 
overabundance  or  superfluity ;  to  swamp. 

In  un -date,  a.    [INUNDATE,  v.} 

Bot.  &  Geog. ;  Flooded.    (Treat.  ofBot.) 

In-nn-da'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  inundatio,  from  in- 
undatus,  pa.  par.  of  inundo  =  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
inondation;  8p.  inundation;  Ital.  inonda- 
sionc.} 

I  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  inundating  or  overflowing ; 
the  state  of  being  inundated  or  flooded. 

"ThU  place  bath  a  great  pond  caused  by  the  inttn- 
ttufion  of  XHu&."—HucKluyt :  Voyaget,  It  208. 

2.  An  overflow  of  waters ;  a  flood,  a  deluge. 
II.  Fig.  :  An  overflowing  or  overspreading 

of  any  kind  ;  a  flood. 

"  Many  good  towns,  through  that  Inundation  of  the 
Irish  were  utterly  wasted.  —Spenter :  Pretent  Staff 
nf  Ireland. 

t  inundation  mud ,  *. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  LOESS  (q.v.). 

*  in  un  der-stand  -ing,  a.    [Fret  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  understanding  (q.v.)t]    Wanting  or 
void  of  understanding. 

"Snob  material  and  mortal,  such  inunderttandiny 
•ouls."— Pear  ton:  On  the  Creed,  art.  10. 

•In-ur-bane'  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbane  (q.v.).]  Not  urbane,  in  civil,  uncour- 
teous,  impolite,  rough. 

"Just  it  would  be,  and  by  no  means  inurbane,"— 
Matthew  Arnold :  Literature  A  Dogma  (1873),  p.  180. 

"  ln-ur-bane'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  inurbane ;  -ly.] 
In  an  uncivil,  uncourteous,  or  rough  manner; 
not  urbanely ;  iucivilly. 

*  In -ur- bane -ness,  s.    [Eng.  inurbane; 
-ness.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inur- 
bane ;  incivility. 

*  *n-ur-ban'-f-t&  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbanity  (q.v.).]  Incivility,  impoliteness ;  rude 
unpolished  manners. 

"  Bach  idle  stuff  .  .  .  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth."— Milton: 
Colatterion. 


In-iire ,  *  en -ore,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Mid.  Eng.  ure  =  work,  operation,  use ; 
O.  Fr.  owe,  cevre,  uevre,  euret  from  Lat.  opera 
=  work.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  expose  to  use,  practice,  or  operation 
until  use  gives  little  or  no  puin  or  inconveni- 
ence; to  habituate,  to  accustom ;  to  make 
used,  to  harden. 

"  Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse."        Milton :  P.  L.,  rl.  SM. 

*  2.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  accustomed. 

"  He  ...  did  inure  them  to  speak  little."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  94. 

*  3.  To  exercise,  to  practise. 

"  The  wits  of  the  Utopians,  inured  and  exercised  In 
learning."— Air  T.  Jfore :  Utopia,  bk.  U..  ch.  Til 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have 
effect;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

*  In-iire'-mdnt,  s.    [Eng.  inure;  -ment.]   The 
act  of  inuring ;  the  state  of  being  Inured  ; 
practice,  habit,  use. 

"  Education  being  nothing  else  bat  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement."— Wort  on  ;  Item  aim,  p.  79. 

*in-urn',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  urn 
(q.v.).]  To  put  into  a  funeral  urn  ;  to  bury, 
to  inter,  to  iutomb. 

"The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurned." 

.SAo*«p.  .-  Hamlet.  I  4. 

*  Xn-uf'-l-tate,  «.    [  INVITATION.)   Unusual; 
out  of  the  common  order, 

"  I  find  some  inutifate  ex  prewiuus  about  some  mys- 
teries."— Bramhaa  :  Work*,  ii.  61. 

*  In-us-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  inutitatus  =  nn- 
used  :  in-  =  not,  aud  usltatus  =  used,  prac- 
tised.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  disused ; 
disuse,  neglect. 

"The  mammas  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by 
inuritdtivn."—J>aley  :  Jfaturat  Theology,  ch,  xxiii. 

*  in  list ,  a.    [Lat.  inustut,  pa.  par.  of  inuro 
=  to  burn  in.]    Burnt  in. 

"  That  furious  hot  intut  tin 
Anil,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  Ui.,  ch.  I,  (« 

*  in  ust  ion  (ion  as  yttn),  s.    [Lat  inwfio, 
from  inustus,  pa.  par.  of  inuro :  in-  (intens,), 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]     The  act  of  burning  in  ; 
the  act  of  branding. 

*  in-U'-tile,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inutilis,  from 
in-  =  not ;  utilis  =  useful ;  utor  m  to  use.] 
Useless,  unprofitable. 

"To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and 
inutile  speculation."—  Bacon  :  Natural  fftttory. 

in-u-tU -I-t3r,  3.     [Fr.  inutilite,  from  Lat.inu- 

tii'itaUm,  accua.  of  inutilitas,  from  inutilis  — 

useless.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  useless 

or  unprofitable ;  uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

"  On  their  own  opinion  of  their  tnuftUly."— Burke: 

Soonom.  Reform. 

in-ut  -ter  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
utterable  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  uttered 
or  told  ;  unutterable  ;  unspeakable. 

"They  fill  the  mind  with  inutttrabii  remorse  and 
horror.  —Surd:  Sermont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  87. 

*  In  -u-tis,  s.    [Lat.  Inuu*  =  another  name  for 
the  rural  god  Pan.j 

Zool. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Old  World 
monkeys,  Simiadae,  destitute  of  a  tail.  It  is 
now  merged  in  Macacus  (q.v.). 

In  vac'-u-o,  phr.    [Lat.,  =  in  what  la  empty.) 

1.  Phys. :  In  a  vacuum ;  with  the  air  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  Law: 

0)  Without  object 

(2)  Without  concomitants  or  coherence. 
(WKarton.) 

In-vade',  v.t.  &  t.    [0.  F.  invader,  from  Lat 
invado,  from  in-  —  in,  into,  and  vado  =  to  go  ; 
Ital.  invadere;  8p.  &  Port,  invadir.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  go  or  pass  into ;  to  enter. 

"[It]  doth  then  tnvadt 
The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  griealy  shade." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  HL  ri  «7. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  enter  with  hostile  inten- 
tions ;  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  intent  to 
conquer  or  plunder ;    to  make  an  invasion 
into ;  to  enter  by  force. 

"  Let  others  with  Insatiate  thirst  of  rule 
Invade  their  neighbour's  land*." 

J.PhUipt:  Blenheim. 

3.  To  attack,  to  assault. 

"  With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege. 
Or  ambush.'  J/Uton:  f.  L.,  ii.  843. 


4.  To  intrude  or  intrent.i  upon  ;  to  encroach 
on  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

"  The  ancients  thus  their  rules  in*ade, 
As  kings  dispense  with  IS.WB  themselves  have  mad*.** 
Pope  :  Euay  on  Crtticitm,  1*L 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  an  invasion. 

"Where  small  aud  great,  where  weak  and  mighty  mad* 
To  aerve,  not  surfer,  strengthen,  not  invade." 

Pope:  Kuay  on  Jfan,  Hi.  2M. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  invade  and 
to  encroach,  see  ENCROACH. 

In-vad'-er,  «.  [Eng.  invod(e);  -tr.}  One  who 
i  nv;utes,  attacks,  assaults,  or  encroaches  ;  an 
assailant  ;  an  intruder.] 

"  Who  order'd  Gideon  forth, 
To  storm  the  invader'*  camp." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Bymmt,  IT. 

in  va'-dl-6,  phr.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vador 
=  to  bind  over  by  bail.]  lu  gage,  in  pledge. 

*  Jn-vag'-I-nate.  v.t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
vagina  =  a  sheath.]    To  sheathe  ;  to  put  into 
a  sheath. 

In-vafc-l-na'-tion,  *.    [IKVAOINATE.] 

A  not.  (f  Pathol.  :  The  same  as  INTUSSUSCEP- 
TION (q.v.). 

*  in-va-lds'-^enoe,  ».    [Lat.  invalesctns,  pr. 
par.  of  invalesco  =  to  become  strong  :   in- 
(intens.),  and  valesco  =  to  become  strong,  in- 
cept. of  valeo=io  be  strong  or  well.]  Strength, 
health,  force. 


&  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2\ 

and    Eng.    valetudinary    (q.  v.  )  .]      Wanting 
health  ;  not  healthy,  not  strong. 

In  val'-Id,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  invalide,  from  Lat. 
invalidus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  validut  *• 
strong  :  raleo  =  to  be  strong  or  well  ;  Ital.  A 
8p.  invalid^.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L,  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

"  But  this  I  urge, 

Admitting  motion  In  the  heaven*,  to  shew 
Invalid,  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vill.  lift 

8.  Not  strong  ;  in  ill  health  ;  delicate,  ill 

"i  In  this  second  sense,  and  as  a  substan- 
tive, the  pronunciation  is  in-ni-lid'. 

II.  Law:  Having  no  force  or  effect;  null  ;  void. 

"The  bishop  .  .  .  did  now  clearly  perceive  how  *n- 
•aiidaud  iusufflcieut  it  (the  iaarria«s]  was."—  Buntet: 
Hilt.  Ktformatiun,  an.  1SS7. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  not  strong  In  health  ;  one 
who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  delicate. 

"  Bath  ...  Is  always  as  well  stowed  with  gallants  u 
invalid*,  who  live  together  in  a  very  good  understand- 
ing."— Tatler,  No.  16. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  either  by 
sickness  or  wounds  for  active  service. 

"H.M.  troopship  'Orontes'  has  arrived  from  Alex- 
andria with  190  naval  in*alid>  and  time-expired  men." 
—Daily  Nevet,  Sept.  »,  1884. 

Invalid-bed,  s.  A  bed  having  conveni- 
ences for  the  sick  or  the  wounded,  having  ele- 
vating head  and  shoulder  portion,  to  give  the 
patient  a  change  of  position  ;  a  portion  which 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  bended  knees, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  patient's  com- 
fort 

invalid-chair,  5.  A  chair  capable  of  as- 
suming and  retaining  any  required  position 
from  the  erect  to  the  prone. 

If  Invalid  is  a  general  and  patient  a  par- 
ticular term  ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid 
without  being  a  patient  ;  he  may  be  a  patient 
without  being  an  invalid. 

in-va-lid',  v.t.  &  i.    [INVALID,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  with  disease  or  illness  ;  to  render 
an  invalid. 

"  Drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  his." 
—Dickent  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid  ;  to  insert  in 
the  list  of  persons  unfit  fur  military  or  naval 
duty  ;  to  give  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on 
account  of  illness  or  ill  health. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  consent  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  invalids. 

in-vAI  i  date,  v.t.  [Eng.  invalid;  -ate;  Fr. 
invalider  ;  Sp.  invalidar  ;  Ital.  invalidare.] 
To  make  invalid  or  not  valid;  to  weaken, 
lesaen,  or  destroy  the  validity  or  force  of;  to 
render  of  no  effect  or  force  ;  to  overthrow. 

"  Argument  Is  to  be  invalid-ited  only  by  argument 
and  is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  n«t  ii 
convince*  him  by  whom  it  is  proposed."—  Ramitvrt 
No.  14. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,   rot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian    »,  GO  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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In-val-l-da'-tion,  *.  [INVALIDATE.]  The 
state  of  invalidating  or  rendering  invalid ;  the 
state  of  being  invalidated. 

"So  many  invalidation*  of  their  right*,-—  Bur** ; 
Powers  of  Jurie*. 

*  In'-va-lid-ismf  s.    [Eng.  invalid ;  -tern.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  invalid ;  sick- 
ness, ill-health. 

In-va-Ud'-J-t^,  *.  [Fr.  invaliditt,  from  Lat. 
invaliditatem,  accua.  of  invaliditas,  from  in- 
validus  =«  not  strong,  invalid  (q.v.).J 

1.  Want  of  validity,  legal  force,  or  efficacy ; 
want  of  cogency. 

"Ill  show  the  invalidity  of  their  objection."—  Glan- 
vfn :  Pre-exittence  of  Souls,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Want  of  bodily  health  or  strength ;  In- 
firmity. 

"  He  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be 
Idle :  and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  weak- 
ness,  or  invalidity,  should  want."—  Temple. 

*  In-val'-Id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  invalid;  -ness.] 
Invalidity. 

•  In-val'-or-OUS,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
valorous  (q.v.).]     Wanting  in  courage;  timid, 
timorous. 

In-val'-u-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  valuable  (q.v.).]  Precious  above  esti- 
mation ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be 
estimated ;  of  inestimable  value, 

"  His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life 
tnvtilnalile  to  his  couutry." — Jtacaulay  :  ffitt,  Eng,, 
Ch.  vli. 

Hn-vaT-u-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  invaluable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  invaluable  manner  or  degree; 
above  all  estimation  ;  inestimably. 

"That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Bonne  of 
God."— Bp.  Butt  :  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  Jan.,  1626. 

•  In-val'-ued.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
valued  (q.v.).]    Invaluable  ;  inestimable. 

"  Closely  conveys  thi»  great  invalued  spoil.* 

Drayton :  Baront'  Wart,  vi.  16. 

fa-var-f-a-bn'-i-t&  s.  [Eng.  invariable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invari- 
able ;  invariableness. 

"This  invariability  In  the  birds'  operation*."  — 
Digby:  Of  Bodiet,  cb.  xxxvii. 

ta-var'-l'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A,  As  adj.:    Not  variable;  not  subject  or 
liable  to  change ;  constant  in  the  same  state  ; 
unchangeable,  unalterable. 

"  According  to  some  invariable  and  certain  laws."— 
Burke  :  On  Tatte.  (lutrod.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  invariable  quantity ;  a  constant. 
invariable-function, *. 

Math. :  A  function  which  enters  an  equation, 
and  which  may  vary  under,  certain  circum- 
stances, but  which  does  not  vary  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  equation,  is  called 
the  invariable  of  the  equation.  In  a  common 
differential  equation  which  holds  true  for  all 
values  of  x  and  y,  the  only  invariable^  must 
be  absolute  constants ;  but  in  an  equation  of 
differences  in  which  the  value  of  x  only  passes 
from  one  whole  number  to  another,  any  func- 
tion which  does  not  change  value  whilst  x 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another, 
may  be  an  invariable. 

Jn-var'-I-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invariable; 
-ness.]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  invari- 
able ;  constancy  of  state ;  unchangeableness  ; 
immutability. 

"  From  the  dignity  of  their  Intellect  arises  the  in- 
wrioWenew  of  their  wills."—  Jfountague:  Devoute 
JKuayet,  pt  IL,  tr.  11..  f  3. 

In-var'-i-a-bl ft  adv.  [Eng.  invariable);  -??/.] 
In  an  invariable  manner ;  without  changing 
or  altering ;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

"  He  almost  invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  time  which  history  has  finally 
adopted."— jfaeaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxi 

*|n-Var'-le'd,a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  varied 
(q.v.).]  Unvaried,  invariable,  unchanging. 

fn-va-fion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invasionem, 
accus.  of  invasions,  going  in,  from  invasvs, 
pa.  par.  of  invado  =s  to  invade  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  in- 
vasion; Ital.  invasione.} 

1.  The  act  of  invading ;  the  act  of  entering 
into  the  country  of  another  with  a  view  to 
conquest  or  plunder  ;  a  hostile  attack  upon  or 
entrance  into  the  territory  of  others. 

"  Pound  able  bv  inviuton  to  annoy 
Thy  country  Jftlton  :  P.  ft.,  lit  S« 

2.  An  attack  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others  ;  infringement ;  violation. 


3.  The  approach  or  assault  of  anything  dan- 
gerous or  pernicious. 

"  What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  eudemial  to 
Egypt.  Is  its  invmion  and  going  off  at  certain  seasons." 
—Arbutknot. 

U  Invasion  expresses  merely  the  general 
Idea,  without  any  particular  qualification  ;  in- 
cursion signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion ; 
irruption  signifies  a  particularly  violent  inva- 
sion ;  inroad  signifies  a  making  a  road  or  way 
for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation. (Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-va'-sive,  a.     [Low  Lat.  invasivus.  from 
Lat.  invasus,  pa.  par.  of  invado  =  to  invade 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  invasif.]    Invading;  aggressive. 

"  With  them  to  dare 
The  fiercest  t*rrour«  of  invasive  war." 

Boole  :  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  xxxlll. 

*  m-vock'-eo,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  by  writers  on  heraldry 
for  double  arching.  [ARCHED.] 

*  In-vecf,  v.i.     [T>at.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
veho  =  to  carry  into,  to  inveigh  (q.v.).]     To 
inveigh. 

"  Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invert  against  her." 

Beaum.  A  fief. :  Faithful  Friend,  ill.  3. 

In-vSct'-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
veho=  to  carry  in.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  to  engrailed,  all  the  points 
turning  inwards  to  the  ordinary  thus  borne, 
with  the  semicircles  outward  to  the  field. 

*  Xn-veV-tion.  s.     [Lat.  invectio,  from  invec- 
tus,  pa.  par.  or  inveho.}    Invective. 

Xn-veV-tlye,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  invecti- 
vus,  from  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho  =  to  in- 
veigh (q.v.) ;  8p.  invectiva;  Ital.  invettiva.} 

A,  A$  subst. :  A  censorious  or  vituperate 
attack  on  a  person ;  a  censure  in  speech  or 
writing ;  a  severe  or  violent  expression  of  cen- 
sure or  abuse  ;  a  bitter  and  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

"A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seemed  to  wait  behind  her  HI*.* 

Tennytun  ;  Princett,  IT.  451. 

B.  As  adj.;  Censorious,  satirical,  vitupera- 
tive, abusive, 

"  Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective  poem."— Dryden ;  Ju- 
venal. (Dedlc.) 

ln-v£c'-tlve-l&  adv.  [Eng.  invective;  ~ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  invective;  abusively,  censor- 
ously,  satirically. 

"  Thus  most  invectivdy  he  plerceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 

Shakctp. :  At  You  Like  It,  11. 1. 

I  Jn-veV-thre-neas.  *.  [Eng.  invective; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  invective  or  vi- 
tuperative ;  abusiveness. 

"  Some  wonder  at  his  invectiveneu." — Fuller:  Wor- 
tMet;  Hantt. 

In  veigh  (cigh  as  a),  *  In  vey,  r.t.  [Lat. 
inveho  =  to  carry  into  or  to,  to  inveigh  :  in-  = 
in,  into,  and  veho  =  to  carry  ;  Sp.  invehir.  ] 
To  utter  or  make  use  of  invectives ;  to  ex- 
claim censoriously  and  abusively  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  to  declaim ;  to  utter  cen- 
sorious and  bitter  language.  (Usually  followed 
by  against,  but  sometimes  by  at  and  on.) 

"In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  T 
inveigh  againtt  the  increase  of  our  luxuries.*1— Gold- 
tmith  :  Deterted  Village.  (To  Sir  Jothua  Jleynotut.) 

In  veigh  er  (eigh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  inveiyh ; 
-er.}  One  who  inveighs  ;  a  railer. 

"  One  of  these  tnveighert  against  mercury.  In  seven 
weeks,  could  not  cure  one  small  herpes  in  toe  face."— 
Witeman :  Surgery,  bk.  vlll.,  ch.  li. 

Jn-vei'-gle,    *  Sn-veT-gle,  *  in-voa-  glc, 

v.t.  [Etyni.  doubtful ;  by  some  thought  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  aveugler  =  to  blind,  from 
Low  Lat.  aboculus  =  blind :  Lat.  ab-  =  away, 
from,  and  ocvlus  =  an  eye.  By  others  referred 
to  Ital.  invogliare  =  to  give  a  desire  to,  to 
make  one  long  for,  from  in-  =  in,  voglia  =  a 
wish  ;  Lat.  volo  =  to  wish.  Puttenham,  in 
1587,  ranks  this  word  with  those  which  had 
been  quite  recently  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage.] To  persuade  to  something  bad  or 
hurtfiil ;  to  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure,  to 
wheedle,  to  entrap. 

"A  Serjeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country 
fellows,  and  list  them  iu  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment.11-- Tatter,  No.  2«. 

In-vei'-gle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  inveigle;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inveigling  ;  seduction  to  evil ; 
enticement. 

2.  That  which  Inveigles,  reduces,  or  allures ; 
enticement. 

"  Through  the  invtigtementt  of  the  world,  and  the 
frailty  of  his  nature.**— South  ;  Serniont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 


In  voi'-gler,  *  en-vol'-glor,  *.  [Eng.  in- 
veig^e);  -er.}  One  who  inveigles,  entices,  or 
seduces  to  evil  ;  an  allurer,  an  enticer. 

**  As  still  fs  seene  in  court  enueiglert  an 
Procurers  of  despite  and  avarice." 

liirrourjor  JfayittraUt,  p.  1st 

*  In-veir  (el  as  a),  *  In-vayl,  v.t.  [Pret 
in~  (1),  and  Eng,  veil  (q.v.)/]  To  cover,  as 
with  a  veil  ;  to  veil,  to  cover. 

"  When  straight  a  thlcke  swolne  cloud 
Invaylcd  the  luetre  of  great  Titan's  carre." 
Browne:  Britannia  t  f'attoralt.  bk.  ill..  •.  t 

11  In-vel-ope,  v.(.    [ENVELOPE,  v.} 


d-X-bll'-I-t^  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vendi&iWy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  statft 
of  being  invendible  ;  unsaleableness. 

"  All  that  Is  terrible  In  this  case  Is,  that  the  author 
may  be  laughed  at,  and  the  stntimier  beggared  by  tb* 
book's  invendibilify."—Brome.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*  In-vSnd'-JE-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vendible  (q.v.).]    Not  vendible  ;  not  saleable; 
unsaleable. 

*  In-ven'-om,  v.t.    [ENVENOM.] 

3tn-venf  ,  v.t.  [Fr.  inventer,  from  Lat.  inventua, 
pa.  par.  of  invenio  =  to  come  upon,  to  find,  to 
invent,  from  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  venio=to 
come  ;  Sp.  inventar;  Ital.  inventare.] 

*  1.  To  come  or  light  upon  ;  to  find,  to  meet 
with. 

"  I  She]  vowed  neuer  to  returne  againe, 
Till  him  allue  or  dead  she  did  invent." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.  III.  T.  10, 

*  2.  To  find  out,  to  discover. 

"  Zoroastres,  kyng  of  the  Bactrfans,  who  Is  reported 
to  haue  fyrst  inumtted  arte-magicke."  —  Qotdyng  : 
Jtutine,  to.  1. 

3.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  a  thing  that 
did  not  exist  previously. 

**  '  They  hunt  old  trails.'  said  CyrH.  *  very  welfc; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  I  '  " 

Tennyton  :  Princeu,  11.  M9. 

4.  To  frame  by  the  imagination  ;  to  exco- 
gitate, to   devise,    to  concoct,   to  fabricate. 
(Used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

"And  they  layde  their  heades  togtther,  tH  they 
had  inuented  an  other  captioua  questiou,"—  BarnetJ 
Workei,  p.  223. 

*  5.  To  feign, 

T  (1)  To  invent,  feignt  and  frame  are  all 
occasionally  employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  fabricate  and 
forge  are  never  used  any  otherwise.  Invent  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  one's 
own  mind  ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal  ;  to  fra-me  is  employed  as  to 
that  which  requires  deliberation  and  arrange- 
ment ;  to  fabricate  and  forge  are  employed  as 
to  that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  requiring 
more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive  power. 
(Ora&b  .*  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  invent  and 
to  contrive,  see  CONTRIVE  ;  for  that  between 
to  invent  and  to  find,  see  FIND. 

In-vSnt'-«r,  s.    [INVENTOR.] 

*  in-vent  -fuL,  a.    [Eng.  invent;  -ful(D.]   Ful 

of  invention;  inventive. 

'Xn-v&af-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  invented  ;  discoverable. 

"I  thought  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite 
way  inventible."—  Century  qf  Invention*,  No.  «7. 

*  in-vent  i-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  inventible  ; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or   state   of   being    in- 
ventible. 

in-vcn'-tion,  *  in-yen-cion,  *.  [Fr.  in- 
vention, from  Lat.  inventionem,  accus.  of  in- 
ventio  =  &  coming  upon,  a  finding  out,  from 
inventits,  pa.  par.  of  invenio—  to  flud  out,  to 
Invent;  Sp.  invencion;  Ital.  invenzione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  meeting  with, 
or  finding  :  as,  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  of 
St.  Helena. 

2.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding 
out  or  discovering  something  new,  or  not  pre- 
viously known  ;  discovery. 

"The  finding  out  of  apt  matter,  caled  otherwise 
invention,  is  a  searching  out  of  things  true  or  thing* 
likely."—  Wilton  :  Arle  of  Rhetorique,  p.  fl. 

3.  The  act  of  excogitating,  devising,  or  pro- 
ducing mentally  ;  excogitation. 

"  Generally  all  stanzas  are,  In  my  opinion,  hut  ty- 
rants and  torturers,  when  they  make  invention  obey 
their  number,  which  sometimes  would  otherwise 
scantle  it*elf."—  Drayton:  Barons'  Wart.  (Pref.) 

4.  The  act  of  contriving,  framing,  and  pro- 
ducing something  new  :  as,  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  inventing  or  ex- 
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cogitating;  that  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is, 
or  may  be,  employed  in  contriving,  devising, 
or  excogitating  anything  new ;  the  creative 
and  imaginative  faculty ;  specifically,  fn  art, 
the  conception  or  representation  of  a  subject, 
the  selection  and  disposition  of  its  various 
parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

"  Gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion."— Mao 
aulay  :  Hit'.  Kng..  ch.  xx. 

6.  That  which  is  invented ;  an  original  con- 
trivance. 

"  The  invention  all  admired  ;  and  «ach  how  be 
To  be  the  inventor  misted,  BO  easy  it  seemed. 
Once  found."  iiaton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  tw. 

7.  That  which  Is  mentally  invented  or  ex- 
cogitated ;  a  thought,  a  desire,  a  scheme,  a 
forgery,  a  fabrication,  a  fiction. 

"  We  bear  our  bloody  cousins,  not  confeulng 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.'  ShaJtetp. :  Maabeth,  ill.  1. 

8.  Mvstc:  A  term  used  by  J.  8.  Bach,  and 
probably  by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte 
pieces,  each  developing  a  single  Idea,  and  in 
some  measure  answering  to  the  impromptu  of 
ft  later  day.    (Sir  G.  Grow,  in  Diet,  of  Music.) 

11  Invention  of  the  Cross: 
Ecclesiol.  A  Church  History: 

1.  The  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  of  Our 
Lord  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the 
Great.    [HOLY-CROSS.] 

2.  A  feast,  celebrated  on  May  3,  In  honour  of 
the  event  mentioned  above.   It  Is  said  to  have 
been  first  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Rome.     Gregory  XI.  (1370-78),  who 
brought  back  the  seat  of  the  Popedom  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  ordered  a  special  office  to 
be  composed  for  this  feast.    Clement  VIII. 
(1592-1605)  raised  it  to  a  double  of  the  second 
class,  and  removed  parts  of  the  old  office. 

*  in  -  ven'- ttous,  o.     [Eng.  invent; 
Inventive. 

"Then  art  a  fine  inrentiout  rogue." — Ben  Jonton  : 
Cyntttia't  Revett,  1L  1. 

In  veilt  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  inventif,  from  Lat.  in- 
ventvs,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in~ 
ventivo.} 

1.  Quick  at  contrivance;  ready  at  expe- 
dients ;  fertile  In  invention,  imagination,  or 
contrivance. 

"  A  beautiful  and  ]>erfect  whole 
Which  busy  mail's  inventive  brain 
Tolls  to  anticipate,  in  rain." 

Covoper  :  EpMU  to  Lady  A  urtm. 
*  2.  Fabricating,  false. 

**  The  queen's  fond  hope  inventive  rumour  cbeen." 
Pope:  Homer  ;  Odyury  t.  US. 

*  in-vfint'-Xve-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inventive; 
•ly.]    By  the  means  or  power  of  invention. 

in  -  vent'-  Xve  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
ventive ;  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  invention. 

in-ventf-or,  In-vSnt'-er,  *  in-vent-our, 

s.  [Fr.  inventeur,  from  Lat,  inventorem,  accus. 
of  inventor  =  a  discoverer,  from  inventus,  pa. 
par.  of  invenio ;  ItaL  inventore.]  One  who 
invents,  contrives,  or  produces  something  new. 

"O  mighty-mouthed  intent  or  of  harmonies." 

Tenni/ton-  Milton, 

*  In-ven-tbr'-X-al,  o.    [Eng.  inventory;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 

•In-vSn-tor'-l-al-ly.adtJ.  [Eng.  tnventortal; 
-ly.}  In  manner  of  an  inventory. 

"  To  divide  him  inventoriaUy  would  d  izzy  the  »rl th- 
met  ic  of  memory.'*— ShaJceip. :  Samlet,  T.  S. 

In  ven  tor-y ,  *  in- ven  tar -ie,  *  in- ven- 
tor-le,  8.  [Lat.  inventorium ;  Fr.  inven- 
taire;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port  inventario.]  A  list 
or  catalogue  of  goods  and  chattels,  containing 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  description  of  each, 
with  its  value,  made  on  various  occasions,  as 
on  the  sale  of  goods,  decease  of  a  person, 
storage  of  goods  for  safety,  &c. ;  hence,* 
generally  a  list,  an  account,  a  catalogue. 

"  To  compare  their  account  with  the  inventoriet 
made  in  former  visitations."— Burnet :  Bixt.  Reform. 
(an.  1553). 

|n'-ven-tor-y\  v.t.  [INVENTORY,  «.]  To  make 
or  draw  up  an  inventory  of;  to  set  down  iu 
an  inventory ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  of. 

"  The  philosopher  thought  friends  were  to  be  inven- 
toried as  well  as  food*."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

In-ven'-tress,  s,  [Eng.  inventor;  •««.)  A 
female  who  invents. 

"  Cecilia  came, 
Inventmt  *f  the  vocal  frame." 

Dry  den:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia' t  Day. 


In-ver-,  pref.  [Gael.]  A  confluence  of  rivers. 
It  is  used  largely  as  an  element  in  place  names 
in  Scotland,  as  Inverness,  /nverary,  Ac. 

•  In-vSr-i-sfan-lT-l'-tuac,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  verisimilitude  (q.v.).'}     Want  of  veri- 
similitude ;  improbability. 

In  -ver-znin-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  within, 
and  verminatio  (genit.  verminationis)  =  the 
worms,  the  boU  ;  from  vermino,  to  be  troubled 
with  worms  ;  remits  =  a  worm.]  The  same  as 
HELHINTHIASIB  (q.v.). 

•  In-ver-nac'-u-ld,  ».    [Sp.]    A  greenhouse 
for  preserving  plants  in  winter. 

In  verse',  a.  [O.Fr.  invere  (Fr.  inverse),  from 
Lat.  inrersia,  pa.  par.  of  inverto  =  to  Invert 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inverto.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Opposite  in  order  or  rela- 
tion ;  Inverted,  reciprocal  ;  opposed  to  direct. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Hot.  :   The   same    as    INVERTED  (q.v.). 
(London.) 

2.  Math.  :  Two  operations  are  inverse,  when 
the  one  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  other,  or 
when,  being  performed  in  succession  upon  a 
given  quantity,  that   quantity  remains   un- 
altered,   Addition  and  subtraction  are  inverse 
operations,  for,  if  we  add  to  a  the  quantity 
b.  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  quantity  b, 
the  result  will  be  «.    Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, raising  to  powers  and  extracting  roots, 
differentiation  and  integration,  are  all  inverse 
operations.     If  two  variable  quantities   are 
connected  by  an  equation,  either  one  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  other.      If  it  be  agreed  to  call  the 
first  a  direct  function  of  the  second,  then  is 
the  second  an  inverse  function  of  the  first. 
The  forms  of  direct  and  inverse  function*,  as 
dependent  upon  the  connecting  equation,  may 
be  determined  by  solving  the  equation  with 
respect  to  each  function  separately. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  s. 

Math.  :  The  application  of  the  rule  of  three 
In  a  reverse  or  contrary  order. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  a> 

Math.  :  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities. 

•  In-versed',  a.     [Eng.  inverse);  -<&)    In- 
verted ;  turned  upside  down. 


"  A  invcrrd  V  did  formerly  stand  for 
H  inverted  re  (or  muHer.'—WUMnt: 
Meatnger.  en.  x. 


,  and 
Jt  Swift 


in-verse'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  invent;  -Zy.]  In 
an  inverse  or  inverted  order  or  manner  ;  in  an 
inverse  ratio  or  proportion  ;  as,  when  one 
tiling  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion,  as 
another  is  less  or  greater. 

In-veV-Sion,  *.  [Lat.  invenio,  from  invenvs, 
pa.  par.  of  inverto  =  to  invert  (q.v.);  Fr.  & 

Sp.  Inversion  ;  Ital.  inversione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  inverting;  change  of  order, 
so  that  the  first  becomes  last  and  the  last 
first  ;  a  turning  or  changing  of  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

'*  By  an  odd  insertion  of  the  command,  all  that  w« 
do  Is  first  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterwards 
to  watch  for  It.  —  fl&ut*  :  Sermont,  voL  vL.  Mr.  10. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"  The  one  protruding  the  other  by  insertion,  where- 
of they  make  a  backward  motion.  —Brotene:  Vulgar 
£rrour$,  bk.  ili,  ch,  xv. 

3.  A  turning  backward  ;  a  reversing  of  the 
ordinary  process  :  as,  Problems  in  arithmetic 
are  proved  by  inversion. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :   The  change  which  takes  place 
when  starch,  dextrin,  or  sugar  is  boiled  with 
a  dilute  acid,    pifferentacidsact  with  various 
degrees  of  rapidity;    mineral  more  quickly 
than  organic  acids  ;  sulphuric  acid  the  most 
quickly  of  all.    Thus  starch  and  dextrin  are 
changed  into  glucose,  cane-sugar  into  invert 
sugar,  maltose  into  glucose,  Ac,    Inversion 
may  also  take  place  in  the  presence  of  fer- 
ments, or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  overturning  or  folding  over  of 
strata  by  Igneous  agency,  so  that  the  order  of 
their  succession  seems  reversed. 

3.  Gram.  :  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

"Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering 
our  words,  we  call  this  an  inwrtion,  and  consider  It  M 
a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speech."  —  Blair,  vol.  L, 
l«ct.7. 


4.  Math. :    The  operation  of  ('hanging  the 
order  of  the  terms,  so  that  the  antecedent 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  consequent  and  the 
reverse,  in  both    couplets.     Thus,  from  the 
proportion  o  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  we  have,  by  inver- 
sion, b  :  a  :  :  d  :  c. 

5.  Milit. :  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which 
the  order  Of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  the 
right  being  on  the  left,  the  left  on  the  right, 
and  so  on. 

6.  M us, :    The    transposition     of     certain 
phrases  having  a  common  root.    (1)  The  inwr- 
version  of  a  chord  is  effected  by  making  nne 
of  the  Inner  notes  act  as  a  bass  note,  and  by 
this  means  aa  many  inversions  can  be  made 
as  there  are  actual  notes  in  the  chord,  not 
counting  the  root.     In  such  inversions  the 
harmony  remains   the    same,    although  the 
order  of  component  parts  is  changed.     (2) 
Intervals  are  inverted  by  making  that  which 
was  the  upper  note  the  lower,  and  the  reverse. 
The  inversion  of  an  interval  within  the  ootave 
may  readily  be  found  in  the  difference  between 
the  figure  9  and  the  interval  known  ;  then  an 
interval  of  a  second  becomes  a  seventh  by 
inversion,  Ac.    (3)  The  inversion  of  a  subject 
is  produced  by  inverting  the  intervals  of  which 
it  consists. 

7.  Rhet. :  A  mode  of  argument  by  which  the 
speaker  tries  to  show  that  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  in 
favour  of  the  speaker's. 

In-verf,  v.t.  [Lat.  inverto  —  to  turn  over  :<n-» 

towards, up,andtxrto=to turn;  Ital. inverters.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  place  In  an  in- 
verse or  contrary  position  or  orcier. 

"  The  spear  inverteti,  streak*  the  dust  around." 
Pitt  ;    Virgil  ;  .£neid  L 

•  8.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel 
or  to  another  purpose ;  to  embezzle. 

"  Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his 
treasures  to  his  own   private  use,  and   having  secret 
Intelligence  with  hit  cneml«a."— Knollet :  But.  qf  Ike 
Turke*. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  MILS.  :  To  change  the  order  of  the  notes 
which  form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  which  com* 
pose  harmony. 

2.  Math, :  To  place  in  a  contrary  order.    To 
invert  the  terms  of  a  fraction  is  to  put  the 
numerator  in  place  of  the  denominator,  aud 
the  reverse. 

In'-vcrt, «.    HNVERT,  »•] 

1.  Au  inverted  arch. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  canal  lock-chamber.    It  Is 
usually  an  inverted  arch. 

3.  The  lower  part  or  bottom  of  a  sewer, 
drain,  Ac. 

Invert-sugar,  *. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  hevulose, 
obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cane  sugar, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
removing  the  acid  with  chalk.  CigH^On  » 
CfiHiaOg+CeHjoOj.  It  is  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar,  and  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left  (—25').  Honey  is  the  sugar  of  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  inverted  by  a  ferment  in 
the  body  of  the  bee. 

In- vert'  ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  INVERTED  (q.v.). 

in-vert'-g-bral,  a.    [Pret  in*  (2),  and  Lat* 

verUbr(a)  —  a  joint;  suff.  -al.}     The  same  M 
INVERTEBRATE,  adj.  (q.v.). 

Jn-ver-tfi-bra'-ta,  «.  pi.     [Pref.  in-;  Lat. 

vertebra  =  a  joint,  especially  one  belonging 
to  the  spine,  and  ueut.  pL  suffi.  -ctfa.] 

ZooL:  A  subdivision  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, containing  the  animals  which  have  no 
jointed,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  spinal  column^ 
with  a  brain-case  or  limbs  connected  with  an 
Internal  skeleton.  The  adults  want  even  the 
cartilaginous  rod  or  notochord,  though  rudi- 
ments of  itexist  in  the  young  of  the  Tunicuted 
molluscs.  A  great  group,  or  division  foundedj 
like  the  Invertebrata,  on  negative  characters, 
is  not  homogeneous  or  natural,  and  animals 
of  immense  variety  of  form  and  structure  are 
brought  together  by  the  negative  character  of 
their  being  invertebrate.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  great  groups  or  types ; 
Mollnsca,  Arthropoda,Vermes,  Echinodermata, 
Zoophyta,  and  Protozoa,  with  two  interme- 
diate or  connecting  groups,  the  Tnuicata  and 
the  Molluscoida.  (Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan, 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore.  WQU.  work,  whd,  sou  ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try*  Syrian.    »,oa=e;    ey  =  a.    qu^  lew* 


Invertebrate— inveterably 
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In-vert'-e-brate,  a.  &  ».    [INVERTEBRATA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit,  :  Destitute  of  vertebra. 

"  It  WM  evident  that  there  was  DO  proportion  or 
equivalency  between  the  vertebrate  and  the  inverte- 
brate groups."  —  Owen  ;  Cotnpar.  Anat.;  Invertebrates 
[Animal*]. 

2.  Fig.  :   Wanting  in   material  or  mental 
power  ;  weak. 

"  To  me  the  Tory  Irrlcs  are  quite  RJ  delightful  as  the 
Radical  unes  —  ao  long  as  they  are  not  hi  vertebrate."  — 
Iltutt.  London  Xewt,  Aug.  30,  1884.  p.  195. 

B.  As  subtt.  :  An  animal  destitute  of  verte- 
bras. 

(n-verff-e'-brat-e'd,  a.    [Eng.  invertebrate); 
•ed.\    Not  having  a  backbone  ;  invertebrate, 

In  vert'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [INVERT,  r.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  lM,ng.  :  Turned  upside  down  ;  turned 
the  contrary  way  ;  reversed,  inverse. 

"O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled.* 
Covper;  Task,  lv.  190. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  the  apex  of  one  thing  in  an 
Opposite  direction  to  that  of  another,  as  in 
many  seeds. 

2.  OeoL  (of  strata):  So  tilted  over  by  Igneous 
or  other  agency  that  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  other  strata  Is  the  opposite  of  what 
It  originally  was.    Hence,  unless  special  care 
be  taken,  its  age,  as  tested  by  superposition, 
may  be  misread.    The  most  ancient  rocks  are 
those  most  likely  to  be  inverted.    Thus,  Mur- 
chison  notes  the  inversion  of  the  Silurians  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  Alps,  Ac. 

"  Protestor  Sedgwick  has  shown,  indeed,  that  these 
•trriu  are  inverted,  the  Lower  Silurian  (which  he  now 
calls  Cambrian),  overlying  the  Devonian  or  Old  Hed 
rooks.*—  Murchison:  SUtiri*,  ch.  Til. 

3.  Her.  :  Turned  the  wrong  way  :  as  wings 
are  said  to  be  inverted  when  the  points  are 
turned  downwards. 

Inverted-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  whose  crown  Is  downward  ; 
the  key-stone  being  the  lowest  of  the  vmis- 
Boirs,  and  the  springings  the  highest  It  is 
used  In  foundations,  the  floors  of  tunnels,  &c, 

in  verted  -commas,  s.  pi. 
Print.  :  Commas  turned  upside  down  ;  they 
are  used  as  the  sign  of  a  quotation  ("    "), 


&   adv.     [Eng.  inverted;  -ly.} 
In  an  inverse,  contrary,  or  inverted  order. 

**  We  have  a  pretty  laiuUkip  of  the  object*  abroad 
fcuvr««tty  pointed  on  the  paper,  OB  the  back  of  the 
eye."  —  Oerkam:  Phytlco  -  Theology.  bk.  lv.,  ch,  ii. 


»  m  vert  I  ble  (1),  a.    (Eng.  invert; 
Capable  of  being  inverted. 


-i-blc  (2),  a.  [Lat.  ln-  =  not,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.]  Incapable  of  being  turned  ; 
Inflexible. 

In-vert'-in,  «.     [Eng.  invert;  and  suff.  *fn 

- 


Chem.  :  The  active  principle  of  the  yeast 

Slant,  obtained  by  repeatedly  washing  yeast, 
rst  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol.  On 
shaking  up  the  residue  with  ether,  the  in- 
vertin  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed 
and  carefully  dried.  In  vertin  has  the  power 
of  inverting  cane  sugar,  bat  has  no  action  on 
maltose. 

to-  vest  ,  v.t.  &  *.  [Fr.  tnvestir,  from  Lat.  in- 
vestio  =  to  clothe  in  or  with  :  in-  =  in,  and 
vestio  =  to  clothe  ;  vesti*  -  a  dress,  clothing  ; 
Bp.  invfsstir;  ItaL  investire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  7 

*  L  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  array.    (Followed 
by  with  or  in.) 

**  Invett  me  in  my  motley." 

Shabap.  :  At  Tou  £«r«  It,  It  ?. 

*  2.  To  put  on  ;  to  clothe,  attire,  or  array 
With. 

"  Alas  t  for  ptttle  that  so  fair  a  crewe  .  .  . 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invftf." 

Hftmter  ;  ,'.  Q..  IV.  T.  IS. 

*  8.  To  cover,  as  with  a  dress. 

*'  Thou  .  .  .  wlt\  a  mantle  did  inwxt 
The  rising  world  of  water*  dark  ard  deep." 

Mil**  •  P.  L..UL  Mi 

*  4.  To  cover,  to  fin. 

"  Palmy  ahadet  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plain*,  invetf  the  peopled  hill*. 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountain  wave. 

Thornton  :  Summer,  793. 


5.  To  clothe  as  with  an  office  or  authority  ; 
to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank,  office,  or 

dignity. 

"  The  licence  of  traducing  the  executive  power  with 
which  you  own  he  U  in*e*t4d."~&rj/dt*  :  Xputle  to 
0*  Whig*. 

*  0.  To  adorn,  to  grace,  to  bedeck  :  as  with 
clothes  or  ornaments. 

"  For  this  they  hare  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  soua  with  arts  and  luartiiil  exercises." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  1 7..  IT.  ft. 

*  7.  To  confer,  to  give. 

"If  there  can  be  found  such  an  Inequality  between 
man  and  man,  ai  there  is  between  man  and  beast :  or 
between  soul  and  body,  it  invetteth  a  right  of  govern- 
ment."—Bacon. 

8.  To  lay  out,  as  money  in  the  purchase  of 
some  kind  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent 
nature  :  as,  To  invest  money  in  land. 

11.  Mil. :  To  blockade,  to  beleaguer,  to  sur- 
round or  inclose  with  forces,  so  as  to  intercept 
succour  of  men  or  provisions. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  investment :  as, 
To  invest  in  bank  stock. 

U  One  is  invested  with  that  which  is  exter- 
nal :  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity  : 
one  endues  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The 
king  is  invested  with  supreme  authority ;  a 
lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly 
perfection.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-yeV-tl'-e nt,  a.    (Lai.  invcstiens,  pr.  par. 
of  inwstio.]    Covering,  clothing. 

"This  sand,  which,  when  consolidated  and  treed 
from  its  invettietif  shell,  is  tit  the  same  shape  at  ttie 
cavity  of  the  shell."-  Woodward  :  On  fosttit. 

*  In-veV-tlg-a-ble  (1),  a.    [Lat.  investiga- 
bttis,  from  investigo  =  to  track   out.]    That 
may  or  can  be  investigated,  searched  ont,  or 
discovered  by  reasoning  or  research. 

"In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  lees  food  before  a1  greater, 
the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  invettigablc,  and 
may  oe  known."— Booker:  Ecctet.  Polity,  bk.  l.,cn.  vii. 

•Xn-veV-tte-a-ble  (2),  a.    [Low  Lat  in- 

vestigabilis,  from  Lat.  in-  —  not.  and  vertigo  = 
to  track  out.]  That  cannot  be  investigated  or 
searched  out ;  unsearchable. 

"  Through  the  investigable  deep." 

Cotton :  Eighth  Fialin  Faraphrcutd. 

in-veV  tl  gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  invettigntue,  pa. 
par.  of  investigo  =  to  track  out :  in-  =  in,  and 
vestigo  =  to  trace  ;  vestigium,  =  a  footstep,  a 
track;  Sp.  &  Port,  investigar;  ItaL  invest  i- 
gart.]  To  search  or  trace  out;  to  follow  np,  to 
pursue,  to  search  into ;  to  examine  and  Inquire 
into  carefully  and  closely ;  to  examine  into 
with  care  and  accuracy. 

"  This  process  of  investigating  the  truth  In  dark  and 
ambiguous  cases." — Jortin:  Kemarla  on  Ecclm.  ffitt. 

In-ves-tl-ga'-tlon,  9.  [Lat.  investigate, 
from  investigatus,  pa.  par.  of  investigo;  Fr. 

investigation ;  Sp.  investigation ;  Ital.  investi- 
gazione,]  The  act  of  investigation,  inquiring, 
or  examining  closely  into  any  thing  ormatter ; 
close  and  careful  examination  or  research ; 
scrutiny,  inquiry,  inquisition. 

"The  delight  which  the  mind  feels  In  the  tnvtttiga* 
tton  of  secrets."— Jehnton  :  U/e  o/  &ryd*n. 

*  In-ves'-tl'-ga-trire,  a.    [Eng.  investigate) ; 
-ire.]    Given  to  investigation ;  curious,  care- 
ful, and  exact  in  examination  or  investigation. 

"  When  money  WM  in  his  pocket  he  was  more  de- 
liberate and  ini>fttiffntive."—Peyffe  :  Anecdote!  of  Eng- 
lith  Language,  p.  305. 

In-vSs'-ti-ga-tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  investigatus, 
pa.  par.  of  investigo;  Fr.  investigateur ;  Ital. 
investigatore ;  Sp.  investigador.  ]  One  who  in- 
vestigates or  inquires  carefully  and  closely 
into  anything. 

"  Reason,  and  the  guide  of  life,  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, the inv ettigator ot  truth."—  Warburt on:  fad.  to 
thf  Frtethinkert.  (Pott.) 

*  Xn-vfi*t'-l-in,   8.     [Low  Lat.  investio  —  a 
handing  over,  a  putting  into  possession,  inves- 
titure.)   The  same  as  INVTSSTITUBE  (q.v.), 

Xn-ves'-ti-ture,  *.  tFr.  investiture ;  Prov.  & 
Ital.  investiiura;  Sp.  4  Port,  investidura.] 
[INVEST.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  investing;  the  state  of  being 
invested  with  anything :  as,  with  the  symbols 
of  office,  emolument,  or  dignity.  [II.] 

"  Intending  your  invetttturr  so  near 
The  residence  of  your  despised  brother." 

Marlowe :  Tambvrtttine,  L  1. 

1 2.  That  with  which  one  Is  Invested ;  gar- 
ments,  vestments. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  If  any  bishop  or  other  clergyman 


have  the  cure  of  souls  and  also  a  stipend, 
two  elements,  the  one  sacred  and  the  other 
civil,  exist  in  his  position ;  and  as  nearly 
every  spiritual  act  carries  civil  consequences, 
and  nearly  every  civil  act  connected  with 
his  benence  has  sacred  clients,  scarcely  any 
prudence  can  avoid  periodical  collision  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power. 
From  the  kingly  or  imperial  point  of  view,  a 
great  political  object  will  be  served  if  the 
church  can  be  made  simply  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government.  From  the 
papal  point  of  view,  und  indeed  from  that  of 
all  church  functionaries,  a  great  ecclesiastical 
end  will  be  achieved  if  the  State  can  be  made 
an  obedient  handmaid  of  the  Church.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
stautine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Roman  functionaries  increasingly  interfered 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  the  eleventh 
lay  patronage  had  been  much  abused,  and 
simony  largely  prevailed.  The  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  confer  the  temporalities  of  the  larger 
benefices  and  monasteries  by  the  delivery  of 
a  ring  and  a  staff,  or  crozier.  When  the  bishop 
or  abbot  elect  had  received  these,  he  carried 
them  to  the  metropolitan,  who  returned  them, 
to  indicate  that  the  Church  had  conferred  on 
him  sacred  office.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hilde> 
brand)  considered  that  a  ring  and  a  crozier 
were  insignia  of  spiritual  office,  and  not  of  its 
temporal  accompaniments,  the  crozier  sym- 
bolising the  pastoral  charge  and  the  ring  the 
celestial  mysteries.  He  therefore  wished  the 
then  reigning  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  to  desist 
from  conferring  investitures  In  such  a  form, 
or  indeed  at  all.  The  emperor  was  willing 
to  see  simony  terminated,  but  clung  to  in- 
vestitures, and  Gregory  on  his  part  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  any  one  conferring 
such  Investitures  or  receiving  them.  A  fierce 
contest  now  arose  between  Henry  and  Gregory, 
continued  by  their  successors.  At  last  the 
pontiff's  legates  and  the  emperor  came  to  an 
arrangement  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  A.D.  1122, 
one  article  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  em- 
peror should  confer  the  temporalities  of  a  se* 
or  abbacy  by  some  other  symbols  than  the 
sacred  ones  of  the  ring  and  the  crozier. 

2.  Law:  The  open  delivery  of  seisin  or  pos- 
session. 

Mn-vfe'sf-lVe.a.  tEng.  {««**; -ft*.]  Clothing, 
investing,  covering. 

Jn- vest '-men  t,  *.    [Eng.  invest;  -menL] 

•1.  The  actof  In  vesting,  clothing,  ordressfng. 
t  2.  The  act  of  investing  with  or  placing  in 
possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity ;  In- 
vestiture. 

3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blockading,  »r 
beleaguering    with   an    armed    force ;    siege, 
blockade :  as,  the  investment  of  a  town. 

4.  The  act  of  Investing  or  laying  out  money 
In  the  purchase  of  some  species  of  property, 
usually  of  a  permanent  nature ;  as,  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  railway  shares  or  in  land. 

5.  Money  invested. 

"The  wreck  of  their  investment  in  Mexican  securV 
ties."—  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  Sept  9, 1864 

*  6.  That  which  invests  or  clothes ;  dress, 
attire,  vestments,  clothes. 

"  Ton,  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  white  investment!  figure  innocence* 

ShaAttp.  :  X  Henry  IV.,  lv.  I. 

7.  That  In  which  money  is  Invested. 

"A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  nw 
been,  for  many  years,  set  apart  to  be  employed  In  the 
purchase  of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  tin's 
is  called  the  invtttment."— Burk» :  On  the  Affatrt  of 

Mfe. 

In-vest'-or,  *.    [Eng.  invest ;  -or.]   One  woo 
invests  or  makes  an  investment. 

"No  prudent  invettor  would  calculate  too  much 
upon  the  permanent  payment  of  Mexican  coupon*."— 
faU  Mall  6a*ette,  Sept.  9,  1884. 

*  In-ves'-tnre,  v.t.    (Eng.  invest ;  -ur«.) 

1.  To  clothe. 

2.  To  Invest,  to  Instal ;  to  pat  Into  posses- 
sion of  an  office. 

"  Hath  already  tnvatured  him  In  the  dukedom  vt 
Prussia."— Atchamt  Affairt  of  Germany. 

* In-veV-ture,  «.    lEng.  fount;  [-we.]    In- 
vestment, investiture. 

"  Before  hi*  i**ettur«  and  Installation  therein.-— 
P.  BoUandt  Suttoniui.  p.  137. 

*  ln-v8t'-€r-%-biy,  adv.    [As  if  from  an  Eng. 
inveterab(lr) ;' -ly."\    In  an  inveterate  manner; 
inveterately.     (Colley  Gibber:    Careless    ff«*- 
band,  v.) 


boil,  b^;  p£ut,  Jrf^l;  oat,  e«ll,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  ftem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -fcig. 
-Oiim*    tlan  =  sb.au.    -tlon*  -slon  —  shun ;  -Jion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfd. 
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Inveteracy— in  vise  ate 


to-vSt'-fir-a-cy,  ».  [Eng.  inveterate;  -cy. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inveterate  or  o 
long  duration  ;  the  state  of  being  firmly  esta 
Hislied  by  time  ;  long  continuance  ;  the  state 
of  being  deeply  or  firmly  rooted  or  engrainec 
in  one's  nature  ;  firmness  or  deep-rooted  ob- 
stinacy of  any  quality  or  state  gained  by  time. 

"  Such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  iiupatiencwof  my  early  thought." 

Byron:  Child*  Harold.  lv.  76. 

In-vSt'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa.  par, 
of  invetero  =  to  retain  for  a  long  time  :  in- 
(intens.),  and  vetus  (genit.  veteris)  =  old  ;  Fr. 
invetere;  Ital.  inveterate;  Sp.  inveterado.] 

1.  Old,  long  established  ;  having  existed  or 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

"  It  Is  mi  inveterate  and  received  opinion  that  can- 
tharides,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the 
bladder,  and  exuloerate  it"—  Bacon:  fiat.  Hitt. 

2.  Firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  established  by 
long  continuance  ;  deeply  rooted  ;  obstinate. 

"But  the  inatati  tAiieous  reform  of  inveterate  abuses 
was  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince  strictly 
restrained  by  law."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit  or  practice  by 
long  use  or  continuance. 

"  The  Spanish.  American  is  an  inveterate  gamester.  " 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  I,  1884. 

*  4.  Malignant,  virulent. 

"In  terms  the  most  aggravating  and  invettrat*."  — 
S.  Brook*  :  foot  of  Quality.  1L  84. 

*  In-v6t  -er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  inveteratus,  pa. 
par.  of  invetero.]    To  fix  or  establish  firmly  by 
long  continuance.    [INVETKBATE,  a.] 

"  Let  not  Atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevalence  from  long 
ctutom  and  inveterated  habit,"—  aentley  ;  Sermont,  L 

t  In  vet  -er-ate-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  inveterate; 
•ly.]  In  an  inveterate  manner  or  degree;  with 
obstinacy  ;  virulently. 

"To  It  they  were  most  invfttrately  pron*."—  IFar- 
*t*rtan  :  In  fine  Legation,  bk.  1  v..  f  «. 

t  in-vSt  -er-ate-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inveterate; 
-MM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invete- 
rate ;  inveteracy. 

"As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  In  the 
art,  so  hath  the  invtterattneu  of  his  malice  made  him 
more  ready  In  the  execution."—  Browne;  Vulgar  £r- 
rvuri,  bk  Til.  ch.  xli. 

*  In  vet  or-a'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  inveteratio,  from 
invetertitits,  pa.    par.    of  invetero.]    [INVETE- 
RATE, a.]     The   act    of  making  inveterate; 
hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

In  vexed  ,  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  vexit  pert. 
indie,  of  veho  =  to  carry.] 
Her.  :  Arched  or  enarched. 

*  in-vlot',  a.    [Lat.  invlctus.]    Unconquered, 
indomitable,  invincible. 

"  With  as  inuict  a  myiid  and  manly  an  hert«  let  T» 
confess*  the  worde  of  Qod  as  wold  Cryste  die  for  his 
goepell."—  Joy*  :  Exporicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  tl. 

In  vid  -J-otia,  a.  [Lat.  invidiosus,  from  in- 
vidia.  =  envy  ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  invidioso  ;  Sp. 

envidioso.] 

*  1.  Envious,  malignant. 

"  Hay  with  astonishment  invidiout  view 
His  tolla  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee.' 

Smart  .'  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

*  2.  To  be  envied  ;  enviable. 

"Such  a  person  appears  in  a  far  more  honourable 
and  invidtotu  state."—  Barrow. 

3.  Likely  to  incnr  or  bring  on  hatred,  odium, 
Mi-will,  or  envy. 

"  He  rose  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  times, 
To  load  young  Turuiu  with  invidious  crimes.  " 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  .ffneid  xl.  MS. 

IT  Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  sig- 
nifies causing  ill  will  ;  envious  signifies  having 
ill  will.  A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in 
the  way  of  giving  offence;  a  look  is  envious 
that  is  full  of  envy.  Invidious  qualifies  the 
thing  ;  envious  qualifies  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ln-vid'-I-oas-l&  adv.    [Eng.  invidious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  invidious  manner  ;  enviously,  ma- 
lignantly. 

"  These  were  worded  so  invidiously,"  —  Burnet  :  Hitt. 
Own  Time  (an.  1702). 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  incnr  odium  or  ill- 
will. 

ln-vid'-I-ousTness,  a.  [Eng.  invidious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invidious. 
"  We  had  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes  ;  and 
If  love  of  ease  •uncounted  our  desire  of  knowledge, 
the  offence  has  not  the  in*idimitnr*t  of  singularity.  — 
Johnton  :  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Ittandt 


In  vlfc  -n-ance,    *  In-viSr-fl-an-ofr,   *. 

[Pref.  in-  (2)|  and  Eng.  vigilance  (q.v.).]    Want 
of  vigilance  ;  neglect  of  vigilance  or  watching. 


*  in-vig'-or,  *  In-vigr-our,  v.t.    [Pref.  in 
(1),  and  Eng.  vigor  (q.v.XJ     To  invigorate,  to 
animate. 

"  What  pomp  of  words  !  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse,  invigourt  every  line.' 

Thompton  ;  On  Mr.  Pope't  Work*. 

In-vlg'-or-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat 
*  invigoratus.  pa.  par.  of  *  invigoro,  from  in- 
(intens.),  and  vtyor  =  vigour,  strength ;  Ital 
invigorare.]  To  endue  with  vigour  ;  to  give 
vigour  or  strength  to ;  to  strengthen ;  to 
animate  ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

"  Would  age  In  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign. 
And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  a^alu. 

Coteper ;  Bop*,  84. 

In-vlg-or-a'-tlon,  a.  [INVIGORATE.]  The 
act  of  invigorating  ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
vigorated. 

"  By  virtue  of  a  supposed  antiperlstasls,  or  invigorn- 
(ion  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  lime."— Boyle :  Work*. 
IT.  ««. 

*  in-vile',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
vile  (q.v.).]    To  render  vile  or  of  no  value. 

"  It  did  so  much  invile  the  estimate 
Of  the  opened  and  luvulgar'd  mysteries." 


*  In-Vfl  lage  (age  as  ifc),  v.t.     rpref.   in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  village  (q.v.).]    To  make  into  a 
village ;  to  reduce  to  the  rank  or  condition  ol 
a  village. 

"  There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe} 
Lies  buried  In  hia  duat  some  auucieut  town* ; 
Who,  now  InvUlaged,  there's  only  scene. " 

Brown* :  aritamtia't  PaMoraU,  b.  L,  s.  8, 

*  In-vin  -ate,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat  vin(um) 
—  wine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]     Incorporated 
with  wine. 

"Christ  should  be  Impanate  and  tttvinat*."— Cnm- 

mer:   Worto.LX*. 

In-vln-fl-bU'-I-t^,  ».  [Eng.  invincible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible;  iti- 
vincibleness. 

"Their  absolute  faith  In  the  invincibility  of  their 
anna."— Sain.  Jt*v.t  Jau..  1871.  p.  ». 

In-vin  -9!  ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  invin- 
cibilis,  from  in-  =  not  *nd  vincibilis  =  vin- 
cible ;  vinco  »  to  conquer;  Sp.  invincible;  Itai. 
invincibUe.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Incapable  of  being  conquered 
or  subdued  ;  unconquerable,  insuperable,  in- 
surmountable. 

"  His  power  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  In  vain.' 

Copper  :  Xxpoetulation.  MS. 

2.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected   with    the    secret   society    described 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Irish.  Hist.  (PI.) :  An  Irish  secret  society, 
not  identical  with,  though  it  developed  from, 
that  of  the  Fenians,  in  or  prior  to  1882.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Inviucibles  was  to 
"  remove "  (a  euphuism  for  "  to  assassinate  ") 
government  officers  or  others  who  might  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  association  or  its  leaders. 
On  May  6,  1882,  it  achieved  what  doubtless 
it  deemed  a  great  victory,  having  on  that  day 
succeeded  in  "removing,  i.e.,  in  stabbing  to 
death,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  as  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  the  Under- 
secretary, in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin.  The 
plot  was  directed  against  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  the  former,  nobly  interfering  to  protect 
his  friend,  shared  his  fate.  The  nefarious  deed 
arrayed  against  the  unknown  murderers  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
government  soon  overcame  the  "  Invincibles." 
On  February  20,  1883,  twenty  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were 
put  on  trial ;  on  July  14,  Joseph  Brady,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  actual  perpetration  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  executed,  as 
were  others  subsequently.  The  leading  wit- 
ness, who  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  his  Fellow 
conspirators,  was  one  James  Carey,  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Dublin.  He  was 
shot  dead  in  a  steamboat  near  Natal,  on  July 
29,  by  an  Irishman,  O'Donnell,  who  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  England,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted for  hia  crime  in  December,  1883. 

Invincible  Armada,  *.    [ARMADA.] 

In-vin -9! -ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  invinri?>le; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invin- 
cible ;  unconquerableness,  insuperableness. 

"Against  the  invincibleneu  of  the  general  custom 
(for  the  most  part)  men  strive  In  faith."—  Wilkine ; 
Real  Character,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 


!n-vin'-el-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  invincible)  ;  -fcj 
In  an  invincible  manner  or  degree  ;  insup* 
rably,  unconquerably. 

"  And  v  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done 
Invincibly."  Milton  :  P.  L..  vt  80*. 


r-J-ty,  *.  [Eng.  inviolable  ;  -ttyj 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolable. 

"  Our  Constitution  unites  the  most  perfect  security 
of  the  subjects'  liberty  with  the  moit  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign."—  /Jp. 
Hartley  :  Worht,  vuL  111,  »er.  44. 

an-Vl'-i-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tntnoZo- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  violabilis  =  that 
may  be  violated  ;  violo  =  to  violate  ;  Sp.  i»- 
violable  ;  Ital.  inviolabile.  ] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned,  injured,  polluted,  or 
treated  with  irreverence. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  :  as,  a  promise,  a  treaty, 
a  contract,  Ac. 

"He  ought  to  have  determined  that  the  existing 
settlement  of  landed  property  should  be  inviolable."— 
Jlacaulay:  ffitt,  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured,  tarnished,  or  defamed. 
*  4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

"  He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well-choseu  spear,      ' 
The  invivi«ble  Ixnly  stood  sincere." 

Lryden;  Ovid;  Mttamnrphotm  ztt. 

*5.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  unbreakable. 

"Their  Almighty  Maker  drst  ordained, 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  IV.  X  «. 

in  vi  6  la  blo  ness,  *.  [Eng.  inviolabb; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invio- 

lable ;  inviolability. 


*,  adv.  [Eng.  inviolable)  ;  Jy.] 
In  an  inviolable  manner  ;  without  profanation, 
breach,  failure,  or  violation. 


"The  path  prescrib'd.  inviolably  kept, 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of 
' 


mankind." 

Young :  Jtight  Thought*.  Ix.  1.111. 

*  In-vi'-o'-la-cy,  s.      [Eng.  inviola(te) ;  -cjf.j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolate  ;  invio- 
lability. 

In-vi'-A-late,  a.  [Lat  inviolatus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  violatus,  pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  violate  : 
Fr.  inviole ;  Ital.  inviolate;  Sp.  inviolado.} 
Not  violated  or  profaned ;  unhurt,  uninjured, 
unbroken. 

"[She]  bound  her  purpose  with  a  solemn  oath, 
A  virgin  life  inviolate  to  lead." 

Congrtv* :  Homer;  Hymn  to  fmsm 

'  In-vi  £lat-Sd,«.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  En* 
violated  (q.v.).]  In  viola  ted,  unbroken,  un- 
profaned. 

"  For  your  honor  to  kepe  your  promyse  slnoerly  *s> 
violated,  A  faithfully  obserued/'-tfaJl :  Henry  IT. 
(an.  8). 

*  In  -  vi'-o" -Ip.te-rjf ,  *  In-vl-o  late-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  inviolate ;  -ly.]    In  an  inviolate  manner ; 
without  violation ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated. 

"All  other  things,  which  depend  upon  the  eternal 
and  Immutable  laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining 
tnviolately  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un- 
changed as  nature  itself. "— SoufA  :  Sermont,  vol.  X* 
ser.  & 

*  In  vi'-6  late-ne'ss,   s.      [Eng.    inviolaU ; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  invio- 
late ;  inviolacy. 

*  in  vl-  ous,  a.    [Lat.  invius,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  via  =  a  way,  a  road.]     Impassable,  «n- 
trodden. 

"And  Virtue  inviout  ways  can  prove." 

Butler:  Jfudibrat,  pt.  L.  ch.  UL 

*  In'-vi-OUS-ness,  *.      [Eng.  invious;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invious  or  Im- 
passable. 

"What  Is  called  invioutnett  and  emptiness,  wh«N 
all  Is  dark  and  nnpassable,  as  perviouuiess  is  the  com- 
trary-"—  Ward:  Tranti.  of  More'i  Pref  to  kit  fWtos. 

Work*  (1770). 

in-vi-rfl'-i-t^,«.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
virility  (q.v. ).~\  Want  or  absence  of  manhood  ; 
loss  or  want  of  manliness  or  manly  character ; 
effeminacy. 

"  The  inviriltty  of  Nero.  Heliogabalus  or  Sardanapsv 
lus.  those  monsters.  If  not  shames  of  m«u  and  uaUm. 
—Prynne:  \  Jfittrio-Mattix,  v.  a. 

in-vir'-on,  v.t.     [ENVIRON.] 

In-vis'-oate,  v.t.  [Lat  inviscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  invtteo  -  to  daub  with  bird-lime  :  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  viscum  =  mistletoe,  bird-lime;  Sp.  & 
Port,  enviscar  ;  Ital.  inviscare.]  [ VISCID.]  To 
daub  or  besmear  with  glutinous  or  viscid 
matter ;  to  «*tt«k  or  involve  in  glutinous  mat- 
ter. 

"It  hath  In  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  ex- 
tremity, whereby  upon  a  sudden  emission  It  inviteatet 
and  tangleth  those  insects. '  —  Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  ili,  ch.  xzil. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go,  p 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    M,  o»  =  o;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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•  !n-vto'-9er-ate,  v.r.    [INVISCBRATE,  a.]  To 

implant  or  root  deeply. 

"  Our  Saviour  seemeth  to  have  affected  so  much  the 
imritcerating  this  deposition  iu.our  hearts."—  Mounts 
ffue  :  Itovuute  £uayet.  pt.  1.,  tr.  XT.,  S  i. 

•  ln-vis'-9er-atet  a.    [Lat.  invisceratus,  pa. 
par,  of  inviseero  —  to  put  deep  into  the  en- 
trails :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  viscus  (pi.  viscera)  = 
the  intestines,  the  entrails  ;   Ital.  inviscerare,] 
Implanted  or  rooted  deeply. 

"  Mali  Bigbetb  (M  the  Apostle  satth)  M  burthened 
with  inviscerate  interests.'  —  Mountagut  ;  Devout*  E*- 
tayet.  p.  i.  tr.  xiv.,  |  8. 

*  In'  -vised,  a.      [Lat.  invisus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  visits,  pa.  par.   of  video  =  to  see.]     Un- 
seen ;  invisible. 

"  The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invited  properties  did  tend." 

Bhaketp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  212. 

In-vis-I-Wl'-i'-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  invisibility,  from 
invisible  =  invisible  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  in  visibttidad  ; 
Ital.  invisiUlita.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible  ; 
incapability  of  being  seen,  or  perceived  by  the 
•ight. 

"  Around  the  idea*  of  religion  she  throw*  the  idea*  of 
tnvitibilitit."—  Wallace.-  Kant,  p.  1B». 

*  2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

Kn-vfy-I-ble,  a.  A  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invist- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  visibilis  =  visible 
(q.v.);  Bp.  invisible;  Ital.  invisibile.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  visible  ;  incapable  of  being 
seen  ;  not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"  I  cannot  aatne,  If  that  it  be  possible 
But  Venus  had  him  makad  inviri&le 
Thus  sftieth  the  booke." 

Chaucer  :  Of  Dido  Queene  "/  Cartkaf*. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  Oar  lather 
Adores  the  fnvittble  only."  Byron  :  Cain,  1.  L 

*  2.  A  Rosicrurian,  as  not  daring  publicly 
to  declare  himself. 

IL  Ch.  Hist.  (PI.):  Heretics  who  denied 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  ;  followers  of 
Osiander,  Flaccius,  Illyrieus,  and  Swenkfeld. 
(Shipley.) 

In  vis  '-f-ble-n&M,  *.  [Eng.  invisible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible  :  invisi- 
bility. 

In-vis'-i-bly*,  adv.  [Eng.  invisible);  -ly.}  In 
an  invisible  manner  ;  imperceptibly  to  the 
sight. 

"  Invitibly  the  fairy  came."  Gay:  Fdblet,  S. 

*  In-vl  -slon,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  vi- 
sion (q.v.).]      Want  or  absence  of  vision  or  of 
the  power  of  seeing. 

In-vi-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  invitationem, 
accus.  of  invitatio,  from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invito  =  to  invite  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  invitacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  inviting,  or  soliciting  a  per- 
son's  company  at  an  entertainment,    visit, 
ceremony,  Jto. 

2.  The  words  or  document  In  which  a  per> 
son  is  invited. 

*'  He  received  a  list,  and  inmtatinn*  were  sent  to  all 
whose  names  were  In  \V-~DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept  11, 
1S84. 

*  3.  Allurement,  enticement. 

"  To  which  there  are  greater  invitation*,  greater  mo- 
tive*."— Sharp  :  Vermont,  voL  i.,  ser.  15. 


a.  &  *.    [Lat.  invitatvrius, 
from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  invito  =  to  invite.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Containing  or  using  invitation. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Eccles.  ;  The  invitatory  psalm,  Venite,  ex- 
gultemus  Domino  (xci  v.  in  Vulg.  ,  xc  v.  in 
A.Y.)  recited  at  the  beginning  of  matins  in 
the  Roman  Church,  on  all  days  except  the 
Epiphany,  when  it  forms  part  of  the  third 
nocturn,  and  the  last  tfrree  days  of  Holy 
Week.  Possibly  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  prac- 
tice of  omitting  the  psalm  on  feria-s. 

IlV-vite',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  inviter,  from  Lat.  in- 
vito =  to  ask,  to  invite  ;  Sp.  invtiar;  ItaL  in- 
vitare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure,  to  attract,  to  entice,  to  pre- 
sent allurements  or  temptations  to  ;  to  tempt 
to  come. 

"  God  invited  men  onto  the  folowfng  of  hlmsetfe."— 
Utr  T.  More  :  Work**,  p,  1,20ft. 

2.  To  ask,  to  bid,  to  summon  ;  to  ask  or 


bid  to  an  entertainment,  visit,  &c.  ;  to  solicit 
the  company  of. 

"  When  such  company  IB  invited,  then  be  as  sparing 
M  possible  of  your  cuals."  —  Swift-'  tiirectiotu  to  Ser- 
vanti, 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  give  invitation,  to  attract, 
to  allure,  to  call. 

"  He  that  invitet  will  not  the  invited  mock.' 

Waller  :  Of  the  Fear  of  God,  i.  7. 

fci-vite',  *.  [INVITE,  v.]  An  invitation. 
(Slang.) 

"  Guest  After  guest  arrived  ;  the  invitet  had  been  ex- 
celleutly  arranged."—  ZMcJtoni  :  tUeetchet  by  Sot;  Steam 
Sxcttrtion. 

*  in  vite'-mcnt,   s.     [Eng.  invite  ;    -ment.] 
The  act  of  inviting  ;  invitation. 

"By  counsel  and  moral  invitementt.'—Bp.  Taylors 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ill.,  dia.  17. 

in-Vit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  invite);  -er.]  One  who 
invites. 

"  Friend  with  friend,  the  inviter  and  the  guest." 
Jfurte:  Spittle  from  Boetiut  to  hit  Wife. 

in-vit'-Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INVITE,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Calling,  summoning,  bidding  courteously. 

"The  king  of  the  country  where  her  husband  wu 
had  sent  tu\  writing  letter  to  come  thither."  —  Bunyan  ; 
Pilgrim*  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Tempting,  alluring,  seductive,  attractive: 
as,  an  inviting  prospect. 

C*  As  subst.  :  Invitation. 

"  In  drinking  one  to  another  and  mutual  invitingt." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  558. 

fa-Tit'  -teg-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inviting  ;  -ly.} 
In  an  inviting  manner;  attractively  ;  so  as  to 
invite  or  allure. 

"  If  be  can  but  drew  up  a  temptation  to  look  to* 
ritinffly,  the  business  is  done."  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  In  vit'-Ing-nes»,  *.    [Eng.  inviting  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviting  ;  attrac- 
tiveness. 

"  An  aptitude  and  in9ittnfneti."—Bp.  Taylor:  ArH- 
jtcial  Handtomeneu,  p.  166. 


a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vitrijiable  (q.v.).J  Not  verifiable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  vitrified. 

*in  vo-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  invocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invoco  =  to  invoke  (q-¥00  To  invoke,  to  call 
upon  ;  to  address  in  prayer. 

"  Henry  the  Fifth  1  thy  ghost  I  tnvoeate." 

Shakeip.  ;  1  Henry  VI..  i  1. 

in  vo-ca  tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invoca- 
tionem,  accus.  of  invooatio  =  a  calling  upon, 
from  invocatiis,  pa.  par.  of  invoco  =  to  invoke 
(q.v.);  Sp.  invocation;  Ital.  invocafione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  upon  in 
prayer. 

"There  Is  fn  religion  no  acceptable  duty,  which  de- 
vout invocation  of  the  name  of  God  dotn  not  either 
presuppose  or  infer."—  footer  ;  Ecclei.  Polity. 

2.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  for  the 
presence  or  assistance  of  any  being,  particu- 
larly of  some  divinity. 

"Let  us  proceed  upon 
Our  invocation."        Byron:  Heaven  A  Earth,  L  1. 

*  n.  Law  :    A  Judicial    call,    demand,   or 
order  :  as,  the  invocation  of  papers  into  court. 

T[  Invocation  of  Saints  : 
1.  Roman  Theology,  dkc.  :  The  authoritative 
statement  of  Roman  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  found  in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  25,  held  Dec.  3  and  4,  1563),  which  or- 
dains that  "  all  bishops  and  others  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  "  should  instruct  the  faith- 
ful— 

"That  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  to 
invoke  them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers, 
succour,  and  assistance  to  obtain  benefits  from  God 
through  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  alone  is 
our  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 

Here  two  propositions  are  laid  down  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner  :—  (1)  That  the  saints 
do  intercede  for  men  ;  (2)  the  utility  of  asking 
such  intercession.  Theologians  allege  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xv.  7  ;  Rev. 
v.  8,  vi.  9-11,  viii.  3).  The  chief  argument  is 
from  analogy  ;  the  oneness  of  the  mystic 
Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12);  the  duty  of 
mutual  prayer,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  the  just  on  earth  (James  v.  15-18);  and 
the  value  which  St.  Paul  set  on  the  prayers 
of  his  fellow-Christians  (Eph.  vi.  18,  19  ;  Col. 
iv.  3,  4;  2  Thess.  iii.  1).  But  on  the  other 
hand  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  saints  are  asked  to  intercede  for  men, 


and  not  to  bestow  of  their  own  power  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Inscriptions 
in  the  Catacombs  show  that  the  practice  waa 
common  in  the  Early  Church,  and  mention  ol 
it  is  made  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Grot. 
xxiv.),  St.  Basil  (prat,  xliv.),  St.  Gregory  Nys- 
sen  (Orat.  in  S.  Theod.),  St.  Ambrose  (De  Vid.. 
cap.  xi.  n.  55),  and  St.  Augustine  (Semi.  324  ; 
cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The  devotion  of  tli* 
Church  is  chiefly  towards  the  saints  who  die'! 
after  Christ.  To  the  Maccabees  alone  is  • 
feast  celebrated  in  the  whole  Latin  Church. 
(The  texts  are  from  the  A.V.  ;  the  Fathei* 
from  Migne.) 

2.  Anglican  Theology,  £c.  :  There  were  verj 
many  reasons  why,  when  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion were  "  ratified  and  confirmed,'  the 
separation  between  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
Churches  should  be  made  as  marked  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  twenty-second  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  strongly  condemns  the  invocation 
of  saints.  The  Liturgy  is  less  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine.  In  the  canticle  Benedicite,  omnia 
opera,  from  the  apocryphal  portion  of  Daniel, 
the  "Angels  of  the  Lord"  (Dan.  iii.  58  in  the 
Vulg.)  and  the  "Spirits  and  Souls  of  the 
Righteous"  (iii.  86)  are  called  upon  to  "  bless 
the  Lord,"  to  "  praise  him  and  magnify  him 
for  ever."  Here  there  seems  to  be  an  admis- 
sion that  angels  and  the  departed  just  hear 
the  invocations  of,  though  there  is  no  declara- 
tion as  to  their  intercession  for,  members  of 
the  Church  militant.  The  practice,  as  a  pri- 
vate devotion,  was  known  in  Caroline  days, 
and  lingers,  in  a  debased  form,  iu  country 
districts,  in  the  rhyme  — 

"  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Blew  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,"  Ac. 
With  the  Oxford  Movement  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Invocation  of  Saints  came  to  the  front. 
Keble  (Visitation  of  the  Sick)  wrote— 
"  0  soothe  us,  haont  UK,  night  and  day, 
Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away, 
With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace. 
Then  parted  ;  ye  to  Christ1!  embrace." 


y,  a.  [Eng.  invocat(e);  -ory.) 
Making  invocation;  containing  invocation; 
invoking. 

In'  voi9e,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  envois,  an  English 
plural  of  Fr.  envoi  =  a  sending,  from  envoyer 
=  to  send.] 

Com.  :  A  statement  on  paper  concerning 
goods  sent  to  a  customer  for  sale  or  on  ap- 
proval. It  usually  contains  the  price  of  th« 
goods  sent,  the  quantity,  and  the  cliarg-  * 
upon  them  made  to  the  consignee.  Any  other 
details  respecting  which  it  is  important  for 
the  consignee  to  be  informed  are  added,  and 
in  these  respects  it  differs  from  a  trade  bill  or 
definite  account. 

In'  -voice,  v.t.  [INVOICE,  «.]  To  write  or  enter 
in  an  invoice. 

in  vokc',  v.t.  [Fr.  invoquer,  from  Lat.  invooo 
=  to  call  upon  :  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  voco  =  to 
call;  Sp.  invooar  ;  Ital.  invocare.] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  address  in  prayer  ;  to 
solicit  in  prayer  for  assistance  and  protection  ; 
to  invocate. 

"  Whilst  I  invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  m« 
defend."  Surrey:  Ptalm  IxxllL 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestness 

"  Cheerful  hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain." 

Col  lint  :  I'ertet  with  a  piece  of  Bride-cakei 

3.  To  call  on  in  attestation  :   as,  To  invoht 
the  name  of  the  Deity. 

*  4.  To  call  for  judicially  ;  to  order  :  as,  To 
invoke  documents  into  court. 

*  In-vdl'-U-'ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  flctive  Lat. 
involubilis  :  in-  —  not,  and  volubilis  =  change- 
able, mutable.]  Immovable,  immutable  (?). 

"Infallible,  involulile.  Insensible." 

Sylvester:  Little  Bartat,  181 

in  -  vol  -  n  -  90!,     In  vol  u  96!  lum.    a. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  involucrwm.]    [IN- 
VOLUCRE.] 

Bot.  :  A  partial  involucre  occurring  in  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

in-vol-u-9el'-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  i 
latus,  from  involucellum.]    [!NVOLUCEL.] 
Bot.  :  Having  around  it  an  involucel. 


a.    [Eng.  involucre);  -ai,J 
Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  involucre. 

In-v8-lu'-Cra^t5d,a.  [Eng.  involute);  -ated.] 
Bot.  :  Covered  with  an  involucre  ;  having 
an  involucre. 


,  boy;  poiit,  joltl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  ohin,  bench;  go,  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin,  ftf ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph 
-tlon,  -slon  —  shun ;  -(ion,    jion   --  zhiin.   -cioua,  -tious,    sious  =  shoo.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b«L  d 
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involucre— Inward 


In  vp  lu  ere   (ore  as   ker),    In-v5  -lu'- 

orum.  s.    [Lat.  involucmm  =  a  wrapper,  a 
covering,  a  case,  an  envelope  ;  mwrfiw  =  to  roll 
to  or  upon :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 
Botany: 

1.  Vertirillate  bracts  surronndingthe  flowers 
of  Urabelliferas  and  Composite.    Those  sur- 
rounding the  general  umbel  in  the   former 
order  are  called  the  universal  involucre,  and 
those  around  the  nmbellules  the  partial  invo- 
lucre.     An   involucre   may   be   calculated, 
•ealy,  imbricated,  superimposed,  &c,      Lin- 
niens  calls  the  involucre  the  common  calyx. 

2.  The  peridiuzn,  volva,  or  anuulus  of  some 
fungals. 

3.  The  indusium  of  ferns. 

4.  (/'/.)•'  The  sporangia  of  Equisetaceee. 

In- vp  lu'-cred  (cred  as  kcrd),  in  v8-lu'- 
crat-ed,  it.     IEng.  involucre);  -ed.] 
Bat. :  Having  an  involucre. 

In-v5-lu'-or6t,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.,  &C.  tow- 
Ivcre.] 

not. :  An  involucel. 
Kn-vS-ln'-orttm,  s.    (Itmn.ccRc.1 

In-v<51'-iin-t«>r  fl-jf,  a*>.  [Eng.  involuntary ; 
-ly.1  In  an  involuntary  manner ;  not  volun- 
tarily ;  not  spontaneously  or  of  one's  own 
choice  ;  against  one's  will. 

"W«  ihrlnk  Irnoluntarai  tram  th«  nnMmbnnn  of 
our  task."— /<O«r.  No.  102. 

fn-vor-un-ttxr-i'-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  involun- 
tary ;  -nets.!  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
involuntary. 

"I  apprehend  there  Is  not  an  absolute  in»otu*tari. 
M«M  In  this  engagement,  but  a  nitxt  one."— Bp.  Ball  : 
CaMt  of  Conscience,  dec.  L,  case  &. 

In-vSr-tin-t«>r-jf,  a,  fLut  Involuntariusi 
in-  «  not,  and  voluntariut  =  voluntary.] 

*  1.  Not  acting  according  to  will  or  choice ; 
unwilling. 

"The  gath'ring  number,  as  It  mores  along. 
Involves  a  vast  titeduntiiry  throng." 

Popt:  Dunefol.  IT.  M. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  choice ;  not  done  wil- 
lingly ;  opposed  to  the  will ;  not  spontaneous : 
as,  involuntary  obedience  or  submission. 

3.  Independent  of  will  or  choice. 

"It  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by 
their  [the  nerves]  means."— A'rfd  .•  InttUKtual  Povftrt, 
ess.  2.  ch.  iL 

fa'-v4-lute,  In'-v6-lu-tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Lat. 
involutes,  pa.  par.  of  involvo  =  to  roll  in,  or 
on  :  in-  =  in,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  LU. :  Rolled  up,  folded,  rolled  inward. 
2.  Fig. :  Involved. 

••  The  style  1>  so  IntrtuM.*— Pat :  MarrlxaUa.  oxTiL 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Rolled  inwards. 

(2)  (Of  vernation) :  Having  the  edges  rolled 
Inwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of 
the  apple. 

(3)  A  name  proposed  for  the  embyro  of  mono- 
cotyledons. 

2.  Zfiol. :  Having  its  margin  turned  inward, 
*s  in  the  genus  Cypreea. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Geom. :  If  a  thread  be  tightly  wrapped 
about  a  given  curve  and  then  unwrapped, 
being  kept  stretched,  each  point  of  it  will 
generate  a  curve,  called  an  involute  of  the 
given  curve.  The  given  curve,  with  respect 
to  any  of  its  involutes,  is  called  an  evolute. 
Any  given  curve  has  an  infinite  number  of 
Involutes,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not 
only  the  evolute,  bat  also  one  point  of  the 
involute. 

In  vo  lut' ed,  a.  [Lat  inmlvtut.')  The  same 
as  INVOLUTE  (q.v.). 

fa-vi-lu'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Inmlu- 
tionem,  ace.  of  involutio,  from  involutus,  pa. 
par.  of  tnwrftw  =  to  roll  up ;  ItaL  involution.  ] 
(INVOLVE.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  rolling 
up. 

"  ThlB  commnn.c...t]cm  of  DMHW  IB  only  In  descen- 
•Idii,  by  r:;ison  of  the  involution,  or  comprehension  of 
psWsbyter  within  (fpiteojnu)."  —  Bp*  Taylor:  Epitco- 
Vacy  Auertfd,  |  23. 


2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  intangled, 
or  implicated  ;  complication. 

"All  thlngi  are  mixed,  mid  causes  blended  bjr 
mutual  inwjl  utiovtt.~  —  UlanvUL 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round 
anything. 

"  Great  conceit*  are  raised  of  the  involution  or  mem- 
braneous covering  called  the  silly-how.  sometimes 
found  about  the  heads  of  children."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Krrvurt,  bit,  v.,  ch.  xi. 

*4.  A  fold,  &  twist,  a  turning. 

"Such  the  clue 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explained. 
Hoolu  !  angles  !  crooks  !  ami  invotutinnt  wild  1  " 
Skvnitone:  (Xconomy,  ill. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Arith.  A  Alg,  :  The  operation  of  finding 
any  power  of  a  given  quantity,  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  number   into    itself  any  given 
number  of  times  :  thus  the  third  power  of  2 
is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplication  of 
the  number  by  itself,  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number  :  thus  2x2x2  =  8.    It  is  the 
reverse  of  evolution  (q.v.).    The  operation  of 
involution  may  be  directly  performed  by  con- 
tinued multiplication,  but  it  is  often  i>erformed 
by  means  of  formulas,  particularly  by  the 
binomial  formula. 

2.  Gram.  :  The  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the 
agent  or  subject  and  the  verb. 

8.  Path.  :  The  restoration  to  its  normal  size 
of  any  part  which  has  been  abnormally  de- 
veloped. The  opposite  of  evolution. 


',  v.t.     [Fr.  involver,  from  Lat  in- 
volvo  =  to  roll  in  or  up  :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
volvo  =  to  roll;  Bp.  envolver;  ItaL  involvere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  roll  up  ;  to  fold  up  ;  to  entwine. 

"The  faire-  resound  Ing  tea  doth  la  hU  raf*  Invade 
His  sandy  confines,  whose  aide*  grone  with  his  involved 
wave."  chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ii. 

2.  To  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to  infold,   to 
cover  with  surrounding  matter. 

"  Though  long  before  the  linking  day 
A  wondrous  sluwle  invoked  them  all." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Hinttrel,  TL  U. 

3.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  surround. 

"  Also  that  rent-remit1  study  Is  involved  In  so  bar- 
barous  a  langage.  that  It  is  Tolde  of  ml  *loqMnoe.r  — 
Sir  T.  El)/ot  :  The  Ooveniour.  bk.  1.,  ch.  xlr. 

*  4.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  confusedly  ; 
to  confuse. 

*  5.  To  take  in,  to  include,  to  comprise. 

"One  death  i%Krfr« 
Tyrants  aiid  Blare*."      Thornton  :  Summer,  1,021. 

6.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  con- 
struction ;  to  imply  ;  to  comprise  aa  a  logical 
or  necessary  consequence. 

7.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  or  neces- 
sary consequence. 

8.  To  entangle,  to  implicate. 

**Fond  worldlings  there  involved  In  vain*  delight." 
Xtirling  ;  Domet-4ay;  The  fourth  ffoure. 

9.  To  place  in  a  position  or  state  ;  to  include. 

"Involving  all  the  contending  j*rtles  In  the  tame 
dwtruction?'  —  £ur**:  A  findioation  e/  Natural 


10.  To  make  complicated  or  intricate. 

"Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the  loren  of 
troth,  to  shew  them  the  fallacies  that  an  often  con. 
coaled  In  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses. "— Locke, 

IL  Arith.  &  Alg. :  To  raise  a  number  to  any 
given  power  by  involution. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  involve  and 
to  implicate,  see  IMPLICATE. 

In-volved',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [bnroLvx.]     In 
financial  difficulties  ;  as,  He  is  very  much 

involved. 

*  In-VO'lv'-Sd-ne'ss,  ».   [Eng.  Involved;  -ness,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  involved. 

"  As  for  the  snpposal  this  mistake  Is  built  on  (the 
involvednen  of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing}  It  Is 
as  weak  as  it  is  uncharitable,'—  Boyle:  Workt,  vt  6. 


--,  a.  [Eng.  involve;  ~ment.} 
The  act  of  involving ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
volved* 

*  In-vtiT-gar.  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1)»  «"*  Eng. 
vulgar  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to  become  or  appear 
vulgar  or  common  ;  to  vulgarise. 

"  The  opened  and  inntlyarrd  my»terl«s,* 

Daniel ;  Xutophilxt. 

•fci-viil'-gar,  0.  [pref.  in.  (2),  and  Eng. 
vulgar  fq.v.),]  Not  vulgar,  not  common,  re- 
fined, elegant. 

"  The  sad  parenta  this  lost  Infant  owed, 
Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair." 

/tray ton  :  Motet,  bk.  1. 

Xn-vtU-ner-a-l>n'-i-t&  ».  [Pref.  ijt-  (2), 
and  Eng.  vulnmtbUUy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  invulnerable. 


in-vtU-ner-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  I*t.  in- 
vulntrabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  vulnerdbilit 
vulnerable  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  invulnerable  ;  ItaL 


1.  Not   vulnerable  ;    incapable    of    being. 
wounded  or  of  receiving  injury. 

"For,  from  bis  mother's  wombe,  which  him  did  beare, 
lie  was  invulnerable  made  by  matticke  .en.iv." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.t  VI.  Iv.  l 

*  2.  Unassailable  ;  that  cannot  be  attacked 
or  moved. 

"  Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defeoe*. 
Imitintr<tf>!>:  iu  his  iuipudeiice. 
Ue  dares  the  world." 

Pryden:  Bind  A  1'a.nther,  lit  1,1  H. 

*3.  Unassailable;  that  cannot  be  refuted: 
as,  The  argument  is  invulnerable, 

In-vul'-ner-a-ble-ncsa,  s.  [Eng.  invulner- 
able; -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
invulnerable  ;  invulnerability. 

in-viil-ner-a  bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  invulneratylf')  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  invulnerable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
Incapable  of  being  wounded  or  injured. 

*  In-vtil'-ner-ate,    a.     [Lat   inraltaerada, 
from   in-  =  not,  and  vulneratut  =  wounded, 
pa.  par.  of  vulnero  =  to  wound  ;  vulnus  (genit- 
vulneris)  =  a  wound.]    That  is  not  or  cannot 
be  wounded  ;  invulnerable,  unhurt. 

"  Not  at  all  on  tboM, 
That  are  invulnfratr  and  free  from  Mows." 

Butler  ;  Satire  upon  Marrtaff*. 

*  In-waU'   v.t,    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  watt 
(q.vAJ    To  surround,  Inclose,  or  fortify  with 

"Three  such  towns  In  tboae  places  with  the  garri- 
sons, would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  abl« 
with  little  to  tnwaU  themselves  strongly."—  Spenter  : 
On  Ireland, 

*  In  -wall,  s.    [INWALL,  v.]    An  Inner  wall 

"  With  his  weight  th'  InwaU  his  breast  did  knock." 
Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Mad  ziL 

in'-  Ward,  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.      [A.&    inn* 
weara,  innaniceard  =  inward,  a.,  from  innanr 
inne  =  within  ;  suff.  weard=.  towards,  -ward.] 
A,  As  adjective  : 
L  Internal,  interior  ;  being  in  or  within. 

2.  Internal  ;  connected  with  or  residing  in 
the  mind,  soul,  or  thoughts. 

'*  With  inward  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries, 
And  drank  the  team  that  trickled  Iron  mj  eyes.' 

ifrydtn  :  Ovid  ;  tieroir  £p,  XL 

*  3.  Intimate,  familiar,  domestic. 

"  All  my  inward  Mends  abhorred  we."—  Job  xlx.  19. 

*  4.  Private,  confidential 

"Sir,  the  king  Is  a  noble  gentlemen,  and  my  familiar 
...  for  what  Ts  inward  between  us.  let  It  pass."— 
'  ' 


.:  L-ve'i  Labour's  Lott,  T. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Towards  the  Internal  parts  ;  towards  the 
interior  ;  within,  internally. 

"  Arblastas  sone  &  ginnea  without*  me  bende, 
A  wote  inward  vatte  Inou." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  fcM 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  thought*. 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
bhliie  inward,  and  the  mind  tl.  rough  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.1'  Milton  :  P.  L..  UL  42. 

3.  In  the  mind  or  heart  ;  mentally. 

4*  With  a  curve  or  bend  towards  the  centre. 
"  He  stretches  out  his  arm  In  sign  of  peace,  with  hi* 
breast  bending  inward."—  Dry  den;  Ihnfremoy. 

*  C.  A*  prep.  ;  Within. 

"Inward  mine  harte  I  feele  blede." 

Somaunt  of  the  Bote. 

D*  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  ia  inside  or  within  ;  especially 
In  the  plural  the  internal  parts  of  an  animal  ; 
the  viscera. 

•*  The  prince  ...  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwardt  aud  uectftreous  wines," 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xx.  835. 

*  2.  An  Intimate,  a  familiar  friend,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

"  I  was  an  inward  of  hU."-4*oJ*«p.  :  Metuure  fvT 

Measure,  lii.  S. 

*  3.  (PL):  Mental  endowments  ;  Intellectual 
Parts  ;  genius. 

*  JUwurte,  whom  good  wise  inward*  grace." 

Cka)tnMn  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xz. 

IT  Inward  is  employed  more  frequently  to 
express  a  state  than  to  qualify  an  object  ; 
internal  qualifies  the  object  :  a  thing  Is  said 
to  be  turned  inward  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  inside  :  it  is  said  to  be  internal  as  one  of 
its  characteristics  ;  inward,  as  denoting  the 
position,  is  indefinite  ;  any  thing  that  is  in  in 
the  smallest  degree  is  inward  :  but  that  is 
properly  internal  which  lies  in  the  very  Irame 
and  system  of  the  body  :  inner  which  rises  in 
degree  on  inieard,  is  applicable  to  such  bodies1 
as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  enclosure  :  so 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son*  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     aa,ce  =  e;   ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


Inwardly— iodio 
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likewise  interior  Is  applicable  to  that  which 
Is  caj>acious,and  has  many  involutions,  as  the 
interior  coat  of  the  intestines.  (Crnbb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  inward  duteous,  a.    Heartily  or  sin- 
cerely duteous. 

"  Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteout  spirit 
Teacheth.1**  Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

Inward-fits,  ».  pt. 

Pathol.  :  A  name  given  by  nurses  to  slight 
Infantile  convulsions,  often  occurring  about 
four  days  after  birth.  They  generally  arise 
from  improper  food. 

in-ward'-l^t  adv.    [A.8.  inweardlice.} 

1.  "in   the  Interior  or  inside  ;   Internally, 

within. 

"  Grieved  to  the  Boole,  and  gronlng  inwardly, 
That  h«  of  women's  hamla  HO  base  a  death  iliould  die. 
Sp*n»er:  F.  «.,  V.  iv.  S3. 

2.  Towards  the  centre  :  as,  To  curve  in- 
wardly. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  soul  ;  mentally,  privately, 

secretly. 

"  I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  low." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  thent,  L  3. 

*4.  Intimately,  closely,  thoroughly,  famil- 
iarly. 
5,  To  one's  self  ;  not  alond. 

"  Be  shrnnk,  and  muttered  inwardly* 

W'fdtworth;  White  Doe  of  KyMone,  ti. 

In  ward  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  inward  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  ouality  or  state  of  being  inward  or 
internal. 

*  2.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

"  You  know  my  inwardnea  and  love 
IB  F«ry  'uuch  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio.** 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IT.  1. 

*3.  (PI.):  The  inwards,  the  bowels,  the 
heart,  th«  souL 

"  Yhe  tx-  1  not  angwlochld  In  na,  but  yhe  ben  anf 
.rU."—  Wycliffe:  2  Cor.  v 


In  -ward^  ,  adv.  [IHWARD.J  Inward  ;  towards 
the  inside  or  centre. 

•*  I  would  *sk  what  else  IB  reflecting  besides  turning 
the  mental  eye  inward*  t"—  Search:  light  of  Nat., 
Tol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xL 

in   wards,  s.  pi.    [INWARD,  D.  2.] 

ln-weave',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  weave 
<q.v.).] 

1.  To  weave  in  or  together  ;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"  He  saw  brisk  fountains  dance.  crisp  rivleta  wind 
O'er  borders  trim,  and  round  inwoven  bow'ra. 

Jonet  :  A  Jlymn  to  LachsmL. 

•in  -Wheel',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wheel 
(q.v.).]  To  encircle,  to  involve,  to  infold. 

"  Heaven's  grace  iitwheet  ye: 

And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye." 
Beaum.  A  flet.  :  The  Pilgrim,  J.  L 

In  wick,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (\\  and  Scotch  wicfc 
=  a  narrow  passage.]  In  curling,  a  station  in 
which  the  stone  stops  very  near  the  tee  after 
passing  through  a  wick. 

*  In'-wlt,  *  in-witte,  *  In-wyt,  «.     [Eng. 
in-  (1),  and  wit.}    Mind,  understanding;  the 

conscience. 

"  But  enquire  of  thy  next  friendea.  that  Is.  thine  in- 
Vfllte,  and  me  tlmt  haue  been  thy  maistreaae,  — 
Chaucer*'  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  1. 

£n  with,  prep.    [Eng.  in-,  and  with.]  Wrthln. 

*  In-wood',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and   Eng. 
wood  (q.v.).]    To  hide  in  a  wood. 

"He  got  oat  of  the  river,  and  shaking  off  the  water. 
ttnoooded  [al:  inweded}  himself  soaa  the  ladle*  lost 
the  farther  marking  bis  sportf  uluesa,"—  Sidney  :  Ar- 
cadia, bk.  li. 

*  in  work  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
work  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  work  In  or  within. 

B.  lutrans.  :  To  work,  operate,  or  exact 
force  within. 

*  In-worn',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  worn 
(q.v.).]    Worn,  wrought,  or  worked  into. 

"  By  the  Just  judgment  of  God,  long  since  branded 
and  inworn  Into  the  rery  essence  thereof."—  Milton  : 
Jteaton  of  Church  Govern.,  bk.  1L,  oh.  L 

fa-w6ve'f  In-wov'-en,  3x1.  par.  or  a.  [IN- 
WEAVE.] 

i»-wrap',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wrap 


B-wrap 

(q.v.).] 


1.  To  wrap  up ;  to  cover  by  wrapping ;  to 
Infold. 

"  Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 
They  lean,  to  cover  and  inttrrap  the  dead. 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  «iv.  «M. 


*  2.  To  involve,  to  include. 

"David  might  well  look  to  be  inwrapped  In  the 
coumiou  destruction."—  Bishop  Ball  :  Contempt.  ;  The 
Numbering  of  the  People. 

*  3.  To  involve  in  doubt  or  perplexity  ;  to 
perplex.    (Bacon,) 

In  -  wreathe',  w(.  [Pref,  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wreathe  (q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  anything  resembling  a 
wreath. 

"  Bind  their  resplendent  looks  inbreathed  with 
beams."  Milton:  P.  L.,  lit.  8GL 

In-wrought'  (gh  silent),  o.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng,  wrought  (q.v.).]  Wrought  or  worked  in 
among  other  things  ;  adorned  with  work  or 
figures. 

"  The  lute  Dow  also  sounds,  with  gold  inurrought, 
And  touched  with  flying  fingers  nicely  taught." 
:  To  Charles  JJeodati.    (TransL) 


i'-d  (1),  s.     [Lat.]     An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph. 

f-Q  (2),  s.   (Or.  "Iti  (Jo).   In  classical  mythology 
a  daughter  of  Iiiachus,  who  founded  Argos.J 
L  Astronomy: 

1.  An  asteroid,  the  86th  found.  [ASTEROID.] 

2.  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

IL  Zool  :  A  genus  of  Melaniadse.  with  a 
fusiform,  inflated,  conical,  or  oval  shell;  the 
aperture  with  a  canal.  A  hundred  species 
are  known,  all  from  North  America. 

I  6d-&9'-e-tate,  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  acetate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ioducetic  acid  (q.v.). 

i-od  a~9Ct'-ic   (or  9§t  as  90!),   a.     [Eng. 

iod(ine),  and  acetic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

iodacctic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CH2I'CC"OH.  On  heating  in  the 
dark,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  brom- 
acetate  with  potassie  iodide,  a  brown  oil, 
ethylic  iodacetate  is  obtained.  This,  on  being 
saponified  by  a  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  and 
the  resulting  soap  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  a  solution  of  iodacetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin,  colourless,  rhombic  plates, 
which  melt  at  82,  and  decompose  at  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
does  not  deliquesce  in  air.  The  iodacetates  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  all 
very  soluble,  crystalline,  and  non  -deliquescent. 
The  barium  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  silver 
salt  readily  decomposes  in  presence  of  water 
into  argentic  iodide  and  glycollic  acid.  The 
iodacetate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  possessing  an  irritating  odour. 

i-Sd-a-cetf-^l  (or  $et  aa  961),  s.     [Eng., 
iod(ine)t  and  acetyl.] 

Chem.  :  Acetic  iodide.  CH3'CO'I.  A  liquid 
produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  di- 
iodide  or  tri-iodide  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
product,  heated  with  dilute  soda  solution  and 
then  rectified,  yields  iodacetyl.  It  is  always 
coloured  brown,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free 
iodine,  and  readily  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
light  with  separation  of  iodine.  It  boils  at  108°. 

I'-O-dal,  5.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  alcohol).] 

Chem.  :  C2Hl3O  =  CaIsO-H.  An  cily  liquid 
obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  by  agi- 
tation with  water  and  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  It  has  a  variable  boiling  point, 
beginning  at  26°  and  rising  gradually  to  115% 
When  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  formic  acid  and  iodoform. 

i-$d'  a-mides,  s.  pi.      [Eng.    tod(ine),   and 
amides.] 

Chem.  :  NI3  or  NHI2.  A  term  applied  to  a 
number  of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive 
character,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  ammonia.  These  compounds,  commonly 
called  nitrogen  iodides,  vary  in  composition 
and  properties  according  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration. They  are  usually  prepared  by  di- 
gesting iodine  in  excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  de- 
composing chloride  of  nitrogen  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  product  obtained  is  a  brown- 
ish-black, soft  powder,  which  in  the  dry  state 
can  scarcely  be  touched  without  exploding. 

1-6*1  -am  mo'-ni-um,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chem.  :  Iodide  of  ammonium.  NHgl.  A 
brownish  -black  liquid  obtained  by  passing  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  into  dry  iodine,  100  parts  of 
Iodine  absorbing  8'5  parts  of  ammonia  at  the 


ordinary  temperature.  The  product  has  ft 
metallic  lustre,  smells  of  ammonia  and  iodine, 
and  wheu  heated  is  decomposed.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  resolved  by  water 
into  iodide  of  ammonium  and  di-iodamide, 


iodammonium  iodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  NHsI2=(NH3I)I.  A  compound  di»- 
covered  by  Guthrie,  prepared  by  adding  pow- 
dered iodine  to  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate 
or  carbonate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  potash. 
It  is  a  brownish-black  liquid  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
but  is  decomposed  by  water,  evolving  nitrogen 
gas,  and  yielding  a  di-iodamide  which  explodes 
spontaneously  under  water. 

I-&d-&n'-i-lln6,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine\  and  aniline.} 
Chem.  :  C6H4rNH2.  Prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  iodonitro-  benzene,  or  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  aniline.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
lamime,  and  melts  at  25°.  Synonymous  with 
iodaphenylamine. 

i-6d-&n-is'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  iod(ine)  ;  anis(e  oiQ, 
and  suff.  -ic.}    (See  the  compound.) 

iodanisic  acid,  & 

Chem.  :  CgE^IOs.     Produced,  together  with 

hydriodate  of  oxanisarnie  acid,  by  the  action  of 

liydriodic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid  : 

C8H6N203-C8H9NOS+  SHI  = 

(Diazoanui-oxaiiiaamic  aoid) 


riodute  of  {lodamaic 

oxanlsamlc  acid)  acid). 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
silver  salt  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  (1865),  iii.  283.) 

i-6d-a-phen-^r-a-mme,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine), 
a(nUine),  phenyl  ;  -amine.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  IODANILINE  (q.v.). 

i-6-dar-^yr'-ite  (yras  Ir),  a.  [Eng.  iod(ine\ 
and  argyrite.] 

Min.  :  A  soft  yellow-greenish  or  brownish 
flexible  translucent  mineral,  crystallizing  hex- 
agonally.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine. 
Hardness,  5'5  to  6'71.  Compos.  :  silver,  4572 
to  46'62;  iodine,  53'11  to  54'03.  Found  at 
Guadalajara  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Chili,  &c. 

l'-$-date,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  iod(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 
lodato  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  KIO3.  Obtained  by  passing  chloric 
gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended 
till  it  is  all  dissolved,  then  adding  for  every 
atom  of  iodine  a  molecule  of  KC1O3,  and  ordi- 
nary chlorine  is  liberated,  and  on  evaporation 
pure  KIO3  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  shining  crystals  which  are  soluble  in 
thirteen  parts  of  water.  It  is  poisonous.  It 
melts  at  660°  and  gives  off  oxygen,  KI  being 
formed. 

I-6d-ben  zeno,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  ben- 

zene.} 

Chem.  :  CgHgl.  lodobenzene.  An  aromatic 
iodine  substitution  compound,  formed  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  benzene,  CgHg.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  iodic  acid  to  decompose  the 
hydriodic  acid  which  is  formed,  or  thia 
would  act  on  the  CgHfil,  re-forming  benzene. 
SCgHs-f  4HI03  +  41  =  dCeHjI  +  3H2O.  lod- 
beuzene  boils  at  188°. 

l-o'd'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  iodine)  ;  -ic.] 

Chan.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing 
iodine. 

iodic  -acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  HIO3.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  or 
by  pasrting  chlorine  into  twenty  parts  of  watei 
containing  one  part  of  finely-divided  iodine  in 
suspension  la  -f  5Cla  +  6H2O  =  10HC1  +  2HIO3, 
By  evaporation  the  iotlic  acid  is  obtained  in 
transparent  six-sided  tables,  which,  when 
heated  to  170%  is  converted  into  the  anhy- 
dride IgOjj.  Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  theu 
bleaches  it.  lodic-acid  is  reduced  by  sul- 
phurous acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Iodio 
acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

iodic  quicksilver,  5. 

M  in,  :  The  same  as  COCCINITB  (q.v.). 

iodic  silver,  s. 

Min..  :  lodargyrite  (q.v.X    [!ODTRITE.] 


t>6il,  bo"&;  pout,  16rW;  oat,  coll,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tula;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xcnophon,  exist. 
-don,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -ston  =  shun  ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  all  us.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 


ing. 
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iodide— iodosalicylio 


T-4-dide,  ».    [Eng.  iocl(iw);  -ide.] 

CA«m. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
iodine  with  an  element  or  with  a  radical. 

Iodide  of  ammonium,  ».     [IODAMMO- 

»IOM.) 

Iodide  of  cadmium,  «. 

Chem. :  Cal,  Cdi.  Formed  by  the  direct 
Union  of  iodine  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of 
water.  An  ointment  is  made  of  it,  which  acts 
tike  lead  iodide  (q.v.). 

Iodide  of  ethyl,  ».    [ETHYL-IODIDE.] 
Iodide  of  Iron,  >.    [IRON-IODIDE.] 
Iodide  of  lead,  «.    [LEAD-IODIDE.] 
Iodide  of  nitrogen,  a.    [IODAMIDES.] 

Iodide  of  potassium, «.  [POTASSIUM- 
IODIDE.] 

Iodide  of  sliver,  i. 

Chem.  :  Agl.  Argentic  Iodide.  It  occurs  as 
ft  mineral.  When  argentic  nitrate  la  added  to 
a  soluble  iodide,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  ii 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Iodide 
Of  silver  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, and  is  therefore  used  in  photography. 

Iodide  of  sulphur,  «. 

Chem. :  S-jU.  A  dark  gray  crystalline  mass, 
resembling  native  antimony  sulphide,  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off  iodine  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed 
when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  It  ia  a 
powerful  remedy  in  skin  dii 


i-6-dine,  s.  [Gr.ui*r|s(i«Ks)=vIolet-coloured; 

Eng.  sun.  -inf.] 

1.  Chem.  :  Iodine  is  a  haloid  monatomic  ele- 
ment ;  symbol  I  ;  atomic  weight  127.  Ob- 
tained from  the  ash  of  sea-  weeds  called  kelp  ; 
this  is  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  evap- 
orated to  a  small  bulk  ;  potassium  and  sodium 
•alts  crystallize  out  and  the  dark-brown 
mother  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and,  gently  heated 
In  a  still,  the  Iodine  distils  over  and  is  collected 
in  a  receiver. 


. 

The  iodine  of  commerce  is  generally  impure  ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  In  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  till  it  is  saturated, 
adding  water  which  precipitates  pure  iodine. 
Iodine  crystallizes  in  dark  gray  rhombic 
crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre  resembling 
graphite  ;  sp.  gr.  4'95.  It  melts  at  107'  and 
boils  at  175".  Its  vapour  Is  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  ;  when  less  dense  it  has  a  violet  colour. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water  ;  it  Is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
carbon  disulphide.  Iodine  stains  the  skin 
brown,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium  iodide.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  iodine  is  slightly  vola- 
tile, and  has  a  peculiar  smell.  A  small  trace 
of  iodine  can  be  detected  by  its  giving  a  blue 
colour  to  starch.  The  blue  colour  is  destroyed 
by  heat  but  reappears  on  cooling.  Iodine 
unites  with  other  elements  and  radicals,  form- 
ing iodides.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater 
than  that  of  chlorine,  but  it  has  a  less  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  hence  hydriodic  acid  Is  easily 
decomposed  by  chlorine. 

2.  Phar.  :    Iodine   is    used   externally   in 
chronic  skin  diseases  and  over  enlarged  and 
Indurated  parts  and  diseased  joints  to  alter 
action  or  cause  absorption,  or  to  kill  parasites. 
It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  liniment, 
a  solution,  a  tincture,  or  an  ointment.    As  a 
Tesicant  the  liniment  may  be  painted  over 
the  part  once,  or,  if  need  be,  twice  or  three 
times.    The  vapor  iodi  (vapour  of  iodine)  may 
be  used  as  an  inhalation  in  some  forms  o'f 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.    (Garrod.) 

3.  Camp.  Anat.,  Ac.  :  A  solution  of  iodine  is 
useful  for  rendering  very  transparent  objects 
more  distinct. 

f-6-dfam,  s.    [Eng.  iuUine)  ;  -im..} 

Pathol.  :  The  morbid  effects  produced  by 
overdoses  of  iodine.  They  are  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  the  frontal 
•inus,  the  eyes,  pharynx,  &c.,  with  catarrh, 
ooryza,  &c. 


,  v.t.    [Eng.  iocKine);  -ix,] 

1.  Therap.  :  To  treat  with  inhalations  or  ex- 
ternal applications  of  iodine  ;  to  place  under 
the  influence  of  iodine. 

2.  Photog.  :  To  prepare  with  iodine.  [IODIZED.] 


i'-o'-dized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [IODIZE.] 

lodized-collodion,  i.    [COLLODION.] 

I'-A-diz-er,  ».    [Eng.  iodide) ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  iodizes. 

1-O-do-,  prtj.  [Eng.  iod(ine)t  and  o  connective.] 
Chem.  :  Having  iodine  in  its  composition. 

lodo  bromated,  a.  Impregnated  with 
Iodine  and  bromine. 

lodo-bromattd  vxiters :  Waters  thus  Impreg- 
nated. (Used  of  springs.)  They  exist  at 
Kreuznach,  in  Germany,  and  at  Woodhall  Spa 
in  England.  The  waters  are  used  in  scrofula, 
in  many  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  internal  dis- 
orders, and  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

i-4-d4-bru'-cfcie,  «.     [Pref.  iodo.,  and  Eng. 
brucine  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  CaHjjNjOvIj.  Iodide  of  brucine. 
A  brown  powder,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
obtained  by  triturating  brucine  with  an  excess 
of  iodine.  It  Is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids,  giving  off  iodine,  and  forming  salts  of 
brucine. 

I-*-d6-ca-ouf -chin,  s.       [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Eng.  caoutchin  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CioHu'Ij.  A  brownish-black  oil 
produced  when  caoutchin  ia  added  to  an 
aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solution  of  Iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  When  distilled,  it  gives  off  hydri- 
odic acid  ;  but  when  heated  with  an  acid  or 
an  alkali,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

I-i-di-9in'-ch6n  Ine,  s.     [Pret  iodo- ;  and 
Eng.  diichanine  (q.v.).] 

Chm. :  2CjoH24NjO'Ij.  Prepared  by  tri- 
turating cinchonine  with  about  naif  Its  weight 
of  iodine,  and  digesting  the  product  witli 
alcohol.  On  slowly  evaporating  the  alcohol- 
ic-solution, iodo-cinchonine  is  deposited  in 
saffron-coloured  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  heated,  it 
softens,  bnt  does  not  melt  till  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  80*.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids 
and  alkalis. 

i-A-di^cIn-nam'-lo,  a.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and 

cinnamic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Composed  of  Iodine  and  cinnamic 
add. 

iodocinnamic  acid,  i. 

Chem. :  C9H;I02.  Obtained  by  melting  cin- 
namic acid  with  an  excess  of  Iodine,  and  boil- 
ing the  product  with  water  till  all  the  free 
iodine  is  volatilized.  On  cooling  the  liquid, 
small  stellate  crystals  of  iodocinnamic-acid 
are  precipitated.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

i-6-do-co  -deine,  i.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
codeine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Ci8H2iNO3-Ij.  Iodide  of  codeine. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  equal  weights  of  iodine  and  codeine. 
On  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  few  days, 
iodo-codeine  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  tri- 
angular plates,  which  show  a  violet  colour 
by  reflected  light,  bat  a  fine  ruby  colour  by 
transmitted  light.  Iodo-codeine  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  bnt  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  with  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It 
gives  off  iodine  when  heated  to  100". 

i-od'-6-form,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  o  connect., 
and/om(3/I)0 

Chen. :  CHI3.  Obtained  by  heating  iodine 
with  alcohol  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
lodoform  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  six- 
sided  hexagonal  plates  which  melt  at  117'.  It 
smells  like  saffron. 

i-o-d6-me  -cone,  ».    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
mccon(in)e  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CsH^ps.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  treating  pyromeconic  acid  with 
an  excess  of  protochloride  of  iodine,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates 
having  an  odour  of  saffron.  It  has  neither  an 
acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  sublimes  at 
90°. 

i-6-do-me'- thane,  «.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
methane  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CH3I.  Methyl  iodide.  A  colour- 
less sweet-smelling  liquid,  obtained  by  distill- 


ing 8  parts  iodine,  15  parts  wood-spirit,  and 
1  part  phosphorus.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  2-199,  and  boils  at  44"-46". 
Its  vapour  density,  referred  to  hydrogen  us 
unity,  is  71". 

l-4'-do-nI-trd-phe'-n5l$  «.  pi   [Pref.  fodo-  ; 
nitr(ic  acid)  ;  o  connective,  and  Eng.    phenol 

(q.v.).] 

Chem..  :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action 
of  iodine  and  iodic-acid  on  the  nitrophenols 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  precipitating  from 
these  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Mono- 
iodonitrophenol  hns  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
crystallizes  readily,  but  has  not  been  further 
examined.  Di  -  iodonitrophenol  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  98°.  It  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  dark 
yellow  needles.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallizes 
in  reddish  needles,  and  its  sodium  salt  in 
dark-brown  prisms,  having  a  golden  lustre. 


fil^,  «.  pi.     [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Eng.  phenol  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CjHjI'OH.  By  the  action  of  iodine 
and  iodic  acid  on  phenol,  in  presence  of  an 
alkali,  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  raono-iodo- 
phenols  is  obtained.  When  this  is  distilled 
In  a  current  of  steam,  first  a  liquid,  ortho- 
iodophenol,  passes  over,  then  a  solid,  meta- 
iodophenol,  and  lastly,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, tri-iodo-,  or  para-iodophenol.  The  residue 
still  contains  a  quantity  of  tri-iodophenot, 
which,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid, 
with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  It  does 
not  become  solid  even  at  -  23°  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid. 
Meta-iodophonol  is  almost  insoluble  In  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  flat  glistening  needles. 
It  melts  at  64"-06".  Para-iodophenol  Is  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide. It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
large  six-sided  plates,  from  ether  in  the  form 
of  needles,  and  from  carbon  disulphide  In 
short,  thick  prisms.  From  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  a  graylsVwhite  flocculent  mass.  It  has 
a  faint  but  unpleasant  odour,  and  melts  at  89". 


,  o.      [Pref.  iodo-;  pro- 

pion(e),  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem.  :  Composed  of  iodine  and  propionio- 
acid. 

iodopropionic  acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  C3H5IO2.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  gtyceric  acid  in  syrupy 
solution,  with  phosphorus  iodide,  or  by  heat- 
ing acrylic  acid  and  a  solution  of  hydriodic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  120".  C3H4Oj+HI  = 
C3H6IOj.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
plates,  which  melt  at  82*,  and  are  insoluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  When  heated 
to  180"  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  propionic  acid. 

1-6  do-quin-ine',  ».  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
quinine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  zXDjoHMNoOj'Ij.  A  brown  crystal- 
line body,  obtained  by  triturating  quinine 
with  iodine.  It  contains  28'0  per  cent,  of 
Iodine,  and  possesses  properties  exactly  simi- 
lar to  iodocinchonine. 

i-o-d*-sal-I-c#r-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  iodo.,  and  Eng. 
salicylic  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Composed  of  iodine  and  salicylic- 
acid. 

iodosallcylic  acids,  i.pl. 

Chem.  :  These  acids  are  prepared  by  adding 
tincture  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  barytic  salicylate,  C?H4 
Ba"O«,  and  then  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  or,  by  fusing  one  atom  of  sali- 
cylic acid  with  two  atoms  of  iodine,  and  treat- 
ing the  product  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  out  the  several  iodosalicylic- 
acids.  Mono-iodosalicylic  acid,  C7HBIO3,  is  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  long  silky  needles,  which 
melt  at  196".  Di-iodosalicylic  acid,  CyHJoOj, 
is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  m  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  In  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  On  being  heated  It  does  not 
melt,  but  at  214"  Is  decomposed  with  separa- 
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lion  of  iodine.  Tri-iodosalioylic  acid,  C7H3I3O$. 
This  acid  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  during 
the  process  of  formation  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  tri-iodophenol. 

l-o"  d$-sul-phur'-Ic,   a.    [Pref.   todo-,  and 

Eng.  sulphuric  (q.v.).]  Composed  of  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

lode-sulphuric  acid,  5. 

Chtm.  :  H  280313-  When  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  lead  sulphite  is  distilled,  and  the  distil- 
late rectified  over  mercury,  iodosulphuric* 
anhydride  is  obtained,  and  this,  on  being 
mixed  with  water,  yields  iodosulphuric-aeid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous 
t  acid  into  iodide  of  starch,  and  distilling  the 
decolourized  liquid.  The  iodosulphatea  are 
prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
corresponding  bases.  Sodium  iodosulphate, 
NaaSOjIa+lOHsO,  crystallizes  in  elongated 
prisms,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 


«.    [Pr.  iodure,  and  suff.  -ite.] 
Min.  :  Dana's  name  for  the  iodargyrite  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

i'-^  lite,  9.  [Gr.  ioc  (ion)  =  a  violet,  and  Xtfo« 
(lithog)  —  stone.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  generally  blue,  but  in 
aoiue  cases  yellow,  or  yellowish  -gray  on  the 
part  perpendicular  to  ttie  vertical  axis.  Hard- 
ness, 7  to  7'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'56  to  2'66  ;  lustre 
vitreous.  Compos.  :  silica,  4811  to  60'65  ; 
alumina,  28'72  to  33'11  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4-10  to  11*58  ;  magnesia,  8-2  to  20'45,  Ac. 
Feeble  double  refraction  present.  Occurs  in 
granite,  gneiss,  and  more  rarely  In  volcanic 
rocks,  in  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Greenland,  the  United  States,  Ac.  In  its 
altered  state  it  forms  many  minerals,  such  as 
Pinite,  Fahlunite,  Ac. 

!  Hydrout  loliU  : 

Jf  in.  ;  (1)  A  variety  of  lolite  ;  (2)  Bonsdorff- 
Ite  ;  (3)  Auralite  ;  (2)  and  (3)  =  Fahlunite  (q.  v.). 

i'-on,  i-d"ne,  a.  [Gr.  I6v(i6ri),  pr.  par.  of 
tfyit  (eimi)  =  to  go.] 

Elect,  (PL)  :  The  substances  resulting  from 
decomposition  by  electrolysis.  [ANIONE, 

KATIONE.  ] 

1-d  ni  an,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  lonius,  from  Gr. 
*I*ifio«  \Iuiiios)  =  pertaining  to  Ionia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor  in  which  lonians  from 
Attica  settled  about  B.C.  1050.  It  extended 
from  the  river  Hermus  along  the  shore  of  the 
JSgean  Sea  to  Miletus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or 
the  lonians. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ionia. 
Ionian  mode,  s. 

Mus.  :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  com- 
mencing on  the  note  C,  corresponding  exactly 
in  tonality  with  the  major  diatonic  scale  as 
used  iu  modern  music.  [MODE.] 

Ionian-school,  «. 

PhUos.  :  The  first  school  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, the  distinctive  characteristic  of  which 
was  its  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the 
•universe.  Thales  of  Miletus  opened  the  in- 
quiry. The  common  notion  that  he  taught 

the  principle  of  all  things  was  water,"  must 
be  taken  with  a  distinction.  Water,  as  the 
principle  of  Thales,  was  not  water  in  any  de- 
terminate form,  but  water  instinct  with  vital 
energy,  capable  of  taking  an  infinite  number 
of  forms.  This  doctrine  appears  in  Hesiod 
{Theog.,  133  -  136)  ;  and  the  "  ariston  men 
Xudor"  of  Pindar  (Olymp.,  i.  1)  is  proverbial. 
Thales  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  school  ;  he  was  more  —  he  was  the 
Cather  of  Greek  speculation.  He  prescribed 
no  method,  and  those  who  followed  him  did 
not  accept  his  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  Beginning  of  all  things?  But  the 
special  claim  of  Thales  to  notice  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  ask  the  question, 
«nd  the  first  to  attempt  to  establish  a  physi- 
cal Beginning. 

"  Tho  whole  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian 
School  seems  to  hare  proceeded  011  the  conviction  that 
•ach  disciple  not  only  contradicted  his  master,  but 
al*o  returned  to  the  doctrine*  of  Ms  roaster**  teacher." 
—  tf.  a.  Lex**  :  Hut,  Philot.  (1867).  L  8. 

f-o*n'-ie,  a.  |  Lat  lonicus,  from  Gr.  'loctxoc 
(lonikos)  =  pertaining  to  Ionia  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ionia 
or  the  lonians. 


B.  As  substantive  : 
Prosody: 

1.  An  Ionic  foot 

2.  An  Ionic  verse  or  metre. 
Ionic-dialect,  $. 

Philol. :  The  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
spoken  in  Ionia. 

Ionic-foot,  t. 

Pro*. :  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables, 
either  two  long  and  two  short  (the  greater 
/ante),  or  two  short  and  two  long  (the  smaller 
Ionic). 

Ionic-metre,  «.  A  metre  consisting  of 
Ionic  feet. 

Ionic-mode,  *. 

Jlfus. ;  [IONIAN-MODE]. 

Ionic  order,  «. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  volute  of  the  capital.  Its  main  features 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Doric  style ;  their  forms, 
however,  are  different.  The  Ionic  order  has 
more  mouldings.  Its  forms  are  richer  and  more 
elegant,  and,  as  a  style,  it  is  lighter  and  more 
graceful  than  the  Doric.  The  Doric  order  has 
been  compared  to  the  male,  and  the  Ionic  to 
the  female  figure.  The  Ionic  column  has  a 
less  diminished  shaft  and  a  smaller  parabolic 
curve  than  the  Doric.  It  is,  like  the  Doric, 
channelled  ;  the  flutings,  which  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  are  separated  by  annulets, 
and  are  therefore  narrower,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeper,  —  -'  .-..—..  — 

than  the 
Doric,  and 
are  termi- 
nated at 
the  top  and  bot- 
tom by  a  final 
curvature.  The 
column  has  a 
base,  which,  as 
essential  parts, 
has  a  moulded 
or  plain  cavetto 
with  a  torus 
above,  or  the 
torus  is  placed 
above  two  ca- 
vetti,  which  are 
themselves  sepa- 
rated by  several 
Intervening 
mouldings.  The 
80  -called  Attic 
base  is  the  form 
which  most  fre- 
quently occurs, 
and  consists  of 
two  tori  separa- 
ted by  a  cavetto, 
the  whole  having  a  plinth  as  basis.  In  the 
capital  the  Doric  echinus  is  replaced  either 
by  a  cyma  ornamented  with  leaves,  or,  more 
generally,  by  an  ovolo  with  a  pearl-bead- 
ing  beneath.  Instead  of  the  Doric  abacuj 
there  occurs  a  cushion-like  band  in  its  place, 
whose  ends,  wound  in  a  spiral  shape  and  coiled 
with  elastic  force,  when  viewed  either  from 
In  front  or  behind,  form  volutes,  which  on 
both  sides  considerably  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  and  also  surpass  the  architrave 
in  breadth.  These  volutes,  or  scrolls,  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  appear  to  meet  fn  the 
middle,  and  form  a  wavy  line  over  the  echinus. 
The  architrave  consists  of  several  faciee, 
which  project  slightly  one  over  the  other,  and 
which  are  separated  by  small  hollowed  mould- 
ings and  capped  by  a  moulded  band.  The 
frieze  is  undivided,  either  plain  or  with  ara- 
besques representing  either  implements  used 
in  worship  or  simple  plants.  The  frieze  also 
bears  the  name  of  the  zophorus.  As  regards 
the  proportions  of  the  Ionic  order,  no  such 
remarkable  difference  as  In  the  Doric  ts  per- 
ceptible in  the  monuments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  height  of  the  column 
is  from  eight  and  a-balf  to  nine  times  ^ie 
lower  diameter ;  the  distance  between  the 
columns  averages  about  twice  the  diameter, 
while  the  height  of  the  entablature  is  not 
quite  one  quarter  that  of  the  column.  The 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order  are 
the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  of  Erectheus 
in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

Ionic    sect   or   school,   •.      [IONIAN 

SCHOOL.] 


IONIC  COLUMN. 


i-£-nId'-I-nm,    *,    [Latinised  from    Gr. 
(ion)  =  a  violet  (Viola  odorata),  and  e 
«=  form.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Violacese,  tribe  Violeas, 
closely  allied  to  Viola  proper.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  America. 
lonidium  parviflonim  and  some  others  an 
violent  purgatives  and  emetics.  They  are  used 
in  the  disease  Elephantiasis  tuberculata,  and  /. 
parviflorum,  I.  Poaya,  and  /.  Ituba  as  substi- 
tutes for  ijiecacuaiilia ;  the  last  is  given  In 
South  America  in  dysentery  and  gout.  /.  /pe- 
cacuanha  is  White  Ipecacuanha. 

i  6  nop  sld  09,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  lit.  ionopris; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vamlee. 

l-^n-dp  -«!«,  s.  [Gr.  lov  (ton)  =  a  violet,  and 
01^ ts  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  lonop- 
sidae.  It  consists  of  small  epiphytal  orehiJg 
from  tropical  America. 

l-O'-ta,  *.  [Gr.)  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter 
t,  and  this  being  frequently  indicated  by  a 
dot  under  other  letters  (as  «•»),  known  as  iota 
subscript,  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a  jot,  a 
tittle,  a  very  small  quantity. 

I  O  tT,  *.  [See  def.]  A  recognised  contraction 
for  /  owe  you.  A  paper  with  these  letters  on 
it,  followed  by  an  amount  and  duly  signed. 
Itisa  simple  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  some  particular  person. 

"He  teacheth  od  fellowei  to  play  tricks  with  thrfr 
creditors,  who,  Instead  of  payments,  write  /  0  U." — 
Breton :  Conrf ier  <t  Countryman,  p.  9. 

I'  o  wan,  a.  &  •. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iowa,  one 
of  our  Northern  Central  States. 

B.  As  subtt.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Iowa. 

ip-e-cac-u  an'-ha  (h  silent),  Ip-c-c&c'-a- 
an,  s.  [The  native  Brazilian  name.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  plants  producing  the  drug  de- 
scribed under  2. 

2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  The  dried  root  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha, 
a  cinchonaceous  plant  from  Brazil.    [CEPHAE- 
LIS.]    The  ipecacuanha  from  that  country  is 
called  ammlated,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
striated  kind  from  Peru.    It  arrives  from  Rio 
Janeiro  and  elsewhere  iu  contorted   pieces, 
two  to  four  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  quill,  and  knotted.    The  smell  of  ipe- 
cacuanha is  slight,  but  disagreeable ;  the  taste 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid.   The  active 
ingredients  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortex.     It 
contains  a  feeble  alkaloid  called  ceretin.    Its 
preparations  are  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  and 
wine.     In  large  doses  it    is   an  emetic ;    in 
smaller  ones  it  is  an  expectorant  and  an  altera- 
tive.    It  is  considered  a  specific  in  dysentery. 
"  Dover's  powder  "  is  a  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  ;  it  is  diaphoretic.    Ipecacuanha, 
made  into  ointment,  is  a  counter-irritant 

(2)  Various  other  plants  produce  a  similar 
drug,  as,  for  example,  all  the  Atsodince,  a 
tribe  of  ViolaceK.    80  also  the  root  of  Euphor- 
bia Ipecacuanha  is  said  by  Barton  to  be  at 
least  as  good  as  the  genuine  ipecacuanha, 

?f  The  Ipecacuanha  of  Cayenne  is  loniJium 
Ituba  ;  that  of  Guiana  is  the  root  of  Boerhaavia 
decumbens,  one  of  the  Nyctagos ;  that  of  Vene- 
zuela is  the  root  of  Sarcostemma  gfaucum,  an 
Asclepiad ;  Black  Peruvian  or  Striated  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  Psychotria  emetica;  the  False  Ipe- 
cacuanha of  Bourbon  is  Camptocarpus  mauri- 
tianvs;  False  Brazilian  Ipecacuanha  is  loni- 
dium Ipecacuanha;  Undulated  Ipecacuanha 
is  Richardsonia  scabra ;  White  Ipecacuanha  la 

(1)  lonidium   Ipecacuanha,  (2)   Richardsonia 
scabra,  (3)  in  India,  Tylophora  asthmatica,  and 
the  Wild  Ipecacuanha  of  the  West  Indies  ia 
Asclepias    curassavica,    called    also    Bastard 
Ipecacuanha. 

*  Ip'-i-Cri*,  9.      [HlPPOORAS.] 

Ip-i-mce  -a,  «.  [Said  to  be  from  ty  (ips),  genit 
Jiros  (ipos)  =  bindweed ;  but  Llddell  &  Scott 
do  not  recognize  this  sense  of  ty  (ips).  [IpaJ 
They  give  tyo$,  tyo«  (ipsos)  —  (1)  the  cork  tree, 

(2)  the  ivy  ;  opoioc  (homoios)  =  similar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulaceie,  tribe  Con- 
volvulese.  Sepals  five  ;  corolla  campanulas  ; 
stamens  five;  style  single;  stigma  bilobed:. 
lobes  capitate  ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  cell 
two-seeded.  The  species,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both 


boll,  bo"jr;  pout.  Jo*fcrl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  lunch;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  C. 
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hemispheres.  About  a  hundred  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  showy  flowers,  which  are 
an  ornament  to  trellis-work.  Ipomaca  tuberosa, 
the  Spanish  Arbour-vine  of  Jamaica,  furnishes 
a  kind  of  scammony ;  the  root  of  /.  pandvrata 
i*  employed  in  the  United  States  as  jalap ; 
I.  Batatoida  is  the  Male  Jalap  of  Mestitlan  ; 
f.  QuainaclU  1*  sternutatory ;  /.  Turpethum, 
ft  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  /.  opercvlata 
are  purgative.  The>  foliage  of  /.  maritiwi  is 
made  into  a  fomentation,  and  applied  to  joints 
enlarged  by  scrofula.  The  Sweet  Potato  was 
formerly  called  /.  £atata»,  now  it  ia  Itatatas 
tdulis.  [BATATAS.] 

tps,  ».  [Gr.  'ifi  (tpt)  =  *  worm  that  eats  hom 
and  wood  ;  also  one  that  eats  vine-bud* ;  a 
cynips  (*).J 

KiUom.:  A  genus  of  beetles,  placed  by 
Stephens  In  the  family  Engidse,  but  now  re- 
moved to  Nitidulidaj.  They  have  the  club 
of  the  antennffl  three-jointed,  and  the  last 
Joint  of  the  palpi  truncate.  The  species  live 
on  the  sap  of  decaying  trees,  and  are  usually 
found  beneath  loose  bark  where  there  I*  an 
exudation  of  sap.  Four  British  species  are 
known,  some  of  them  common.  (Stephens.) 

Ip  so  dtx'-tt,  phr.  [Lat  =  he  himself  said.) 
A  mere  assertion  without  proof. 

Ip  sis  si  nm  veV-ba,  phr.  [Lat.]  The 
very  words  ;  the  exact  words  or  term*. 

Ip'  so  fie  -to,  phr.  [Lat]  By  the  very  act 
or  fact 

Ir-,  prtf.  The  form  which  the  prefix  In-  assumes 
before  words  beginning  with  r.  [IN-,  pref.] 

•  ii"  a  ound,  o.     [Lat  Iracundut  =  angry.] 
Passionate. 

"  A  spirit  crocs-grained,  fantastic,  IroesMd,  Incom- 
patible."—Cartyle .   Mimltank-i.  Iv.  87. 

•  ir-a-cnn'-dl-o&s-ly,  adv.    [As  from  an 
Kng.  iracundious ;  -ly.\    Angrily,  passionately. 

"  Drawing  out  his  knife  most  tracvndtavtlg."-. 
JTatfce  :  UMen  Stxft. 

X  ra  tie,  ».  [Turk.,  from  Arab.  Irada  =  will, 
•I. •sin-.)  A  decree  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

I'  rail,  <.  [Eng.  7,  and  rat'.]  A  double-headed 
rail  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
on  the  foot  and  tread  ;  hence  like  a  capital  L 

».  &  a.     [Pen.  Iran  =  Persia.] 

A.  As  subsU :  Of  or  belonging  to  Iran :  a*, 
the  Iranian  languages. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  native  of  Iran. 

Iranian  languages,  ».  pi.    The  Aryan 

•adintinguished  from  the  Turanian  languages. 

•t-ras-ej-bn'-r-ty,  ».  [Fr.  IrasciHlitt,  from 
irascible  =  Irascible  (q.v.);  Sp.  irascibilidad ; 
Ital.  irascibilila .]  The  quality  or  state  of  Iteing 
irascible  or  easily  excited  to  anger ;  irritability. 

-  The  trfKibitU,  at  tbU  claas  of  tyrants."— gambler, 
He.  Ill 

I  ras'-cl  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  irascibilit, 
from  irascor  =  to  be  angry ;  Sp.  irascible ;  Ital. 
irrucihile. J  Easily  excited  to  anger ;  choleric, 
hot-tempered,  passionate,  irritable. 

"  The  hsatj  and  somewhat  frosciofe  blacksmith.'' 
LongfeWng  :  SwittffMru,  L  X 

i  ras'-ol-ble-ness,  9.  {Eng.  irascible  ;iiea.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  ;  irasci- 
bility. 

J-ras'-cI-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  {raicib(le) ; -ly.l  In 
an  irascible,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner. 

i  rate',  a.  [Lat  trains,  pa.  par.  of  irascor = 
to  be  angry.]  Angry,  enraged. 

ire,  «.    (O.Fr.,  from  Lat.  tra.]    Anger,  passion, 
rage,  wrath,  keen  resentment 
"The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing." 

S'-<:lt :  Munition.  1 L  81. 

"ire'-ful,  "ire'-fnll,  o.  [Eng.  ire;  •ful(l).'] 
Full  of  ire  or  anger  ;  angry,  wrathful,  enraged. 

••That  <rtful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee."  Skaktip. :  Benrg  r/.,  Iv.  8. 

•  ire'-fnl-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  (refill ;  -ly.]     In  an 
ireful  manner ;  with  ire  ;  angrily,  wrathfully. 

-  /Ft/WHy  eniaged.  would  needs  to  open  arms." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  ft.  4. 

"ire'-ful-ness,  ».  [Eng.  Ireful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ireful ;  ire,  wrath, 
anger. 

"  Through  tr^rufoeeM  and    rsahnesse."  — 
Cmar.  to.  Mi 


f  ra  nl  an, 

[ARYAN.] 


ips— iris 

i'-ren-aroh,  s.    [EIRENARCH.] 

I-re'-ne,  >.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  peace. 

2.  Astron. :   An    Asteroid,   the    fourteenth 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  May 
18,  1861. 

"I-rSn'-io,  "i-rSn'-lc-al,  o.  [Gr.  t'twKk 
(eirenikoe)  =  pertaining  to  peace,  peaceful : 
tlpjvji  (f Irene)  —  peace.)  Peaceful,  pacific; 
promoting  or  tending  to  promote  peace, 

I-ren'-I-con,  «.  [Or.  tiftiruch  (et 
[iRKNia]  A  proposition,  scheme,  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
peace,  especially  in  the  church.  [EIRENICON.] 


ire  -stone,  i.    [Eng.  ir(o«i);  -otmt.] 

Min. :  A  general  term  for  any  hard  rock. 

I'-ri-an,  a.    [Eng.  ir(is);  -cm.] 

A  not. :  Belonging  to  or  In  any  way  connected 
with  the  Iris. 

"  The  IrU  receive*  the  irian  nerrea."— 


ir-I  ar'-te-a,  t.  [Named  after  Jnan  Iriarte, 
a  Spanish  amateur  botanist] 

Bi>t. :  A  genns  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecere  (q.v.). 
It  consist*  of  few  species,  all  from  South 
America.  The  hard  outer  wood  of  Iriartea 
own-Mat,  the  Pashiuba  or  Paxiuba  palm  of 
Bm7.il,  le  brought  to  the  United  States  and  need 
in  ranking  umbrella  handles. 

iy-l^lsm,  ,.  [Eng.  Jriak  ;  -fata.]  An  Irish- 
lam  (q.v.) ;  any  Irish  peculiarity  of  behaviour. 

I'-rW.  «.    [Lat  Mt  (genlt  **«.);   Gr.  fot 

(iru).  genit.  Tpioot  (iridas)  =  the  rainbow ;  the 
plants  described  under  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  circle  round  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  ;  the  Iris. 

"  Brown  eyes,  with  a  one  benignant  light  In  their 
trtdt."— C.  BrtmU:  Jant  A>re,  cb.  T. 

2.  Bulany: 

0)  Sing. :  A  me  jiber  of  the  Iridacese  (q.T.X 
(2)  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Iridacese  (q.v.). 

i-rfd-a'-««-iB,  i-rfd'-S-ie.  •  i'-rid  es, ».  pi. 

[Lat  iru  (genit  truiu).]     [!RID.] 

Bet. :  Irids,  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Karcissalea.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  more 
rarely  of  undershrubs,  with  tuberous  or 
fibrous  root* ;  leaves  generally  equitant  or 
distichous ;  bracts  spathaceous ;  calyx  and 
corolla  adherent  or  coloured ;  petals  three ; 
stamen*  three ;  ovary  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  temperate  part*  of  Europe 
and  America,  otc. 

i-rid-n-a,  f.  [Lat.  <rt»,  genlt  <rM(w);  fern, 
adj.  sing.  sun*,  -tea.) 

Hot.  :  A  genns  of  Rose-spored  Algals,  order 
Ceramiacea-,  sub-order  Cera  mete,  family  Nema- 
stomidie  or  Cryptonemlaceffi.  Iridaa  edvlis 
is  sometimes  called  Dulse,  though  the  genuine 
Scottish  Dulse  is  Jihodomenia  palmata. 

i'-rid-al,  a.  [Lat.  iru,  genlt  irirf<«)  =  the 
rainbow ;  Eng.  adj.  sun".  -oi.J  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  rainbow. 

1-rid  -eo'- tome,  s.   [Gr.  fot  (iris\  genit  tpiioj 
(iridoi)  =  the  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  ixro^  (ek- 
tfime)  =  a  cutting  out:  •*  (ek)  =  out,  and  repv* 
(femno)  =  to  cut] 
burg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  eye. 

i-rid-eV-to-my,  ».    [IRIDECTOME.] 

Surg. :  The  ai't  or  operation  of  cutting  ont 
a  portion  of  the  iris  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  artificial  pupil. 

Ir-i'd-e'B'-cenee,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  "iri- 
dtscens,  ft.  par.  of  *  iridexa  =  to  become  like 
a  rainbow  ;  irw  (genit  iridit)  =  a  rainbow.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  iridescent ;  ex- 
hibition of  colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

ir-id-cs'-9ent,  a.  [IRIDESCENCE.]  Prismatic, 
nunbow-like  ;  exhibiting  iridescence. 

"  Here  Gubbloe.  workshop!  gieam  and  glow 

With  brilliant  • 


_     tosf .-  Ktnimot. 
i-rid'-I-an,  a.      [Lat.  iris,  genit  irid(U)  m 
the  rainbow  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -on.]    Pertaining 
to  the  rainbow.    (Annandale.) 

I-rid-I-o-,  pref.     [IRIDICJC.]    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

iridio  chlorides,  i.  pi. 


I-rtd'-l-d-Bcope,  ».  [Or.  Ip<5  (fri«),  gentt 
iptoo?  (iridos)  —  a  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  o-Koire'u* 
(gkoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  optical  in- 
strument which  shows  the  inside  of  the  eye, 
used  to  detect  foreign  substances  and  disease. 

i-rid'-I-um,  «.  [Or.  7p«  (iris)  -  the  rainbon. 
and  eloos  (eirfo»)=  form,  appearance.) 

1.  diem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ir.  ;  atomic  weight  193  ;  discovered  by  Des- 
cotils  in  1803,  and  by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the 
black  powder  which  remains  when  crude 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  uitro-liytlrochloric 
acid.  This  powder  in  an  alloy  or  indium  and 
osmium,  called  iridusiuincor  osiniridium.  To 
separate  the  iridium  from  the  alloy,  the  blade 
jiowder  Is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  reTness  in  a 
glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  moist 
chlorine  gas  is  transmitted.  The  further  end 
of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia.  Iridium  chloride  aud  os- 
mium chloride  are  formed  :  the  former  remains 
in  the  tube  in  combination  with  the  sodium 
chloride,  whilst  the  latter,  being  a  volatile 
substance,  is  carried  forward  into  the  receiver 
where  it  is  decomposed  into  osrnic  and  hydro- 
chloric  acids,  which  combine  with  the  am- 
monia. The  Iridium  and  sodium  chloride  left 
in  the  tube  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  residue,  after  ignition  in  a 
crucible,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature,  and-  treated  successively  with 
water  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  all  impurities  are  removed,  and  the 
metallic  iridium  left  in  a  finely  divided  state. 
Iridium  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  hard  metal, 
fusible,  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  flame  of 
the  oxy-hydrogcn  blowpipe.  It  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat  it  oxidizes  slowly  aud  dissolves  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Iridium  forms  fnor 
oxide*—  IrO,  Ir2O3,  IrO2,  and  IrO..  The 
monoxide,  or  hypo-iridious  oxide,  IrO,  isl>ut 
little  known.  The  sesquioxide,  or  trillion* 
oxide,  Ir^Og,  is  unstable,  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to  absorb  oxygen  and  become  dioxide. 
The  dioxide,  or  iridic  oxide,  IrOj,  is  the  most 
easily  prepared  and  the  most  stable.  It  I* 
prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iridic  chlo- 
ride with  an  alkali.  The  trioxide,  or  periridlo 
oxide,  IiOs,  is  unknown  in  the  free  state.  Imt 
is  found  in  combination  with  potash  as  a  black 
crystalline  powder,  when  iridium  is  fused  with 
nitre.  Iridium  forms  four  chlorides — IrCl, 
IrClj,  IrjCbj,  and  Irt'lj—  but  only  two  of  them 
have  been  obtained  in  definite  form— viz.,  the 
trichloride,  or  trillions  chloride,  IroCle.  and 
the  tetrachloride,  or  iridic  chloride,  IrCl4. 
Iridlons  chloride  combines  with  other  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  compounds,  called  iridoso- 
chluridc*,  which  are  all  olive-green  pulveru- 
lent salts.  Iridio  chloride  also  unites  with 
alkaline  chlorides,  forming  iridio-chlorides, 
which  are  all  of  dark  brown  colour.  There 
are  three  iodides  of  iridinm  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  and  three  sulphides  analogous  to 
the  first  three  oxides.  Iridic  solutions  give, 
with  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  platinum  precipitate  by  its  reddish-brown 
colour. 

2.  Min. :  The  Native  Iridinm  of  Jameson 
i*  Iridumnine  (q.v.). 

i  -  rid  -»8'-  mine.  t.  [Hod.  Lat.  {ri<i(fum); 
om(lvm),  with  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal  opaque  mineral  of  tin- 
white  or  light  steel-gray  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  Hardness,  6  to  7;  sp.  gr. ,  19'30  to 
21'12.  Compos.:  iridium,  43-28  to  70--H) ; 
osmium,  17-20  to  4086,  &c.  Found  with 
platinum  In  Choco  in  South  America,  also  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  aud  in  Australia.  Vui  it-ties 

-  Newjanskite  and  Siaserskite.    {Dana.) 

i'-rli  (pi.  i'-ri-des),  «.  [Lat.  lrtt  =  Gr.  Zpt 
(iris)  =  rainbow.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  rainbow. 
H.  Technically: 

L  A  nut. :  The  coloured  portion  of  the  ey» 
surrounding  the  black  central  pupil.  It  con- 
sist* of  three  layers,  an  anterior  epithelial 
layer,  a  posterior  layer  of  pigment  called  the 
uvea,  and  a  middle  fibrous  layer. 

2.  Bat. :   The  typical   genns  of  the  order 
Iridacese  (q.v.).    The  perianth  is  regular,  it* 
segments  unequal ;    sepals    large,    stipulate, 
reflexed  ;  petals  smaller,  sub-erect,  stipulate ; 
stigmas  three,  very  broad,   petalojd.    About 
forty-eight  are  known,  all  from   tie   north 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    pdt, 
.  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  ce  =  e.    ey=a.<in  =  kw. 
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temperate  zone.  Two  are  British.  Ira  Ptettdn- 
corus,  the  Yellow  Flag,  common  on  river 
banks,  canals,  &c.,  and  /.  fcetidissima,  the 
Fetid  Tree  or  Roast-beer  plant,  with  bluo 
purple  flowers,  and  occurring  chiefly  in  chalk 
or  limestone  districts.  Other  species  aro  eft- 
capes.  The  rousted 
set-ds  of  7.  Pseuda- 
conts  are  like  coffee. 
It  is  a  diuretic  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  as 
are  /.  tvberosa,  I.  ver- 
sicolor,  and  /,  verna. 
I.  Florentina  fur- 
nishes the  vinift- 
scented  orris  -  root, 
which  is  slightly 
stimulating.  It  is 
used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sweet-  IRIS. 
scented  otto  of  roses. 

/.  ensata  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  irisa 
root  of  India.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that  it  is  used 
externally  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  In 
Chumba  the  root  and  leaves  are  given  in  fever. 
The  purple  flowers  of  /.  germaniat  and  /.  sibi- 
ricn,  treated  with  lime,  furnish  a  green  colour. 
I.  sibirica  is  anti-syphilitic ;  /.  faetidissima  is 
said  to  be  a  cure  for  scrofula. 

•j  The  Peacock  Iris  ia  the  genus  Vteus- 
seuxia,  the  Scorpion  Iris  7.  alata,  and  the 
Snake's-head  Iris  /.  tnberosa,  or  Hermodactylus 
tuticrosus.  The  name  iris  is  given  to  the  genus 
because  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
colours  in  the  flowers. 

3.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  7]. 

Iris  diaphragm,  5. 

Optics:  A  contractile  diaphragm,  simulat- 
ing the  action  of  the  natural  iris,  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  aperture  in  a  microscope 
through  which  light  passes. 

Iris-disease,  s.  A  skin  disease  (herpes 
iris),  appearing  generally  on  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  especially  affecting  children  and 
fair  women.  It  extends  in  a  radiated  manner 
in  different  shades  of  red,  whence  the  name 
Iris. 

iris  root,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  same  as  ORRIS-ROOT 
(q.v.). 

*  i'-rfe-at-Sd,  o.  [Eng.  iris;  -ated.]  Ex- 
hibiting the  prismatic  colours  ;  resembling 
the  rainbow. 

1'  ri  scope,  s.    [Gr.  Ip«  (iris)  =  the  rainbow, 

and  a-KOTTcw  (skopeo)  =  to  behold.] 

Mack, :  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Reade  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic  colours. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  polished  black  glass, 
having  its  surface  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
soap,  and  dried  by  wash-leather.  If  the  breath 
be  directed  through  a  tube  upon  the  glass,  the 
Tapour  will  be  deposited  in  coloured  rays. 

i'-rised,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  -ed.]  Containing  col- 
ours like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

Ir   ish,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  yrisc.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  its  Inhabitants ; 
like  an  Irishman. 

"  Those  early  colonists  who  were  proverbially  mid  to 
have  become  more  Irish  than  Irishmen." — Macaulay  : 
Sitt.  Eng..  i:h.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
(ERSE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Ireland  ;  In  the  pi.,  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

2.  The  Irish  language. 

*  3,  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 
Irish  Church,  a.    [CHURCH  or  IRELAND.] 
Irish-elk,  s.    [ELK.] 
Irish-elm,  s. 
Bot. :  Ulmus  montana  nlgra. 
Irish  famine-fever,  «.  [FAMINE-FEVER.] 
Irish-furze,  s. 
£ot, ;  Ulex  strictvs. 
Irish-heath, *. 
Bot. ;  Menziesia  polifolia. 
Irish-moss,  s.    [CARAOHEEN.] 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  «. 
Xcclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Presbyterian  Church, 
formerly  called  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  having 


its  strength  mainly  within  that  province  of 
Ireland.  Its  members  are  mostly  descended 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  came 
over  by  invitation  of  James  I.,  between  1609 
and  1612,  to  colonize  Ulster.  [IRISH  SOCIETY.] 
The  Church  still  remains  identical  in  doctrine 
with  the  Scottish  Establishment.  In  1672 
Charles  II.  conferred  upon  its  members  a  small 
"  Regium  Donum  "  (Royal  Gift).  Tliis  having 
lapsed,  was  revived  by  William  III.  In  1690, 
and  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act  in  1S71.  Compensation  was  given 
by  the  Act  to  the  then  living  ministers  en- 
titled to  the  gift.  By  the  spontaneous  transfer- 
ence of  this  money  to  the  synod,  the  nucleus 
of  a  sustentation  fund  was  obtained,  and  soon 
considerably  developed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. By  the  census  of  1881  the  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland  amounted  to  485,503,  the 
vast  majority  belonging  to  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  that  year  it  had  36  presby- 
teries, 621  ministers,  557  congregations,  103,548 
communicants,  78,820  families,  8,514  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  87,047  Sunday- scholars. 
It  raised  for  all  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses £140,749. 

Irish  Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  committee  of  citizens  belonging  to 
twelve  London  Companies,  invited  by  James  I, 
In  161S  to  take  part  in  cultivating  the  contis- 
cated  lands  in  Ulster,  which,  to  the  extent 
of  511,465  acres,  had  become  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  society  in  large  measure  built 
Londonderry,  though  walls  and  bastions  had 
been  erected  there  as  early  as  1609.  They 
largely  colonized  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
London  companies.  The  full  title  of  the 
society  is  the  Honourable  Irish  Society. 

Irish-whin,  a.    [IRISH-FURZE.] 

Kr'-ish-Jsm,  *.  [Eng.  Irish ;  -ism.]  A  mode 
of  expression  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ; 

an  iricism. 

Ir '-ish  man,  ».  [Eng.  Irish,  and  man.}  A 
native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

*  Ir'-Ish-ry;  *.    [Eng.  Irish;  -ry.}   The  people 
of  Ireland,  as  opposed  to  the  English  settlers, 
known  as  the  Englishry, 

*'  Choosing  rather  to  trust  the  wind*  and  wavea  than 
th«  exaaperateU  Irithry, " — Afacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xJL 

ir'-ite,  s.    fLat.  f ri*  =  Gr.  Tpts  (frfc)  =  the  rain- 
bow ;  suffT  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Chromate  (q.v.)t 

l-ri'-tls,  i-rfd-l'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Tow  (iris),  genit. 
ipi3of  (iridos) ;  euff.  -iiis(u,.v.),J 

Poi/t. :  Inflammation  of  the  iris,  accom- 
panied by  vascular!  ty,  change  In  colour  and 
appearance,  irregularity  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  with  a  visible  and  varying  amount 
of  lymph  deposited  in,  on,  and  round  the  iris. 

*  irk,  *  irk  en,  *  yrke,  *  irk-yn,  v.t.  &  t. 
[Sw.  yrka  =  to  urge,  to  press,  from  the  same 
root  as  work  and  urge.} 

A.  Trans, :  To  tire  ;  to  weary ;  to  be  irk- 
some or  wearisome  to.    (Now  only  used  im- 
personally.) 

"  It  frJtn,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'GfUuat  1,-ulye  fair  to  draw  their  iwonla." 

Scott :  Lay  of  th«  Latt  Minstrel,  1  v.  21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tired  or 
weary. 

41  To  preche  MBO  tbou  myght  not  yrfet."1— IfyiT  ,*  In- 

Itructiont/ur  Parith  PrieeU,  &16, 

irk'-some,  *  yrke-soroe,  o.  [Eng.  irk ; 
-some.] 

1.  Wearisome,  tiring,  tedious  ;  tiresome  by 
long  continuance  or  repetition. 

"  No  higher  recompense  they  aeek 
Thtm  honest  maintenance,  by  irlaome  toll 
Full  oft  procured." 

Wordtvmrth  :  Bxeunien.  bk.  TlIL 

*  2.  Sorrowful,  sad,  weary. 

*  3.  Weary ;  tired. 

"  I'rketome  of  lif«  and  too  long  llngrtng  night,* 

IfSffS  /•.«.,  I.  ti.  8. 

irk'- some  ly,  *  irk'-som-I&  adv.  [Eng. 
irksome;  -ly.}  In  au  irksome,  tedious,  weari- 
some or  tiresome  manner. 

"  Abnrollronioirtjomly  long." — Guardian,  No.  143. 

irk'  some  ness,     *  yrke  som  nesse,   s. 

[Eng.  irksome  ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irksome  ;  tediousness,  wearisomeness. 
"Th«  irktomtneu  and  wearlueu  of  a  mind  raffled  by 

nwntment."— Heid:   Euay* ;   On  th»  Active  Power*, 

ch.  T. 


Iron  (as  I  era),  *  iron.  *  yron,  *  yrene. 
*  yron.  *  yrun.  *  yzen,  s.  &  o.  [A.S.,  u 
subst,,  iren,  yren,  isen,  irsern,  as  adj.,  irr», 
jfrent  wen,  isern  ;  Q.  S.  isarn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fear*. 
tiati,  isen;  M.  H.  Qer.  tsen;  N.  H.  G«r.  tisen ; 
Dut.  yseii;  Goth,  eisarn ;  Icel.  jam ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  jern ;  Ir.  iarran,  earrcm,  iarun ;  GaeL, 
as  subst.,  iaruinn,  wmwcft,  as  adj.,  ia 
iantach ;  Wei.  haiarn  ;  Ann*  houarn.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

(2)  An  article  made  of  iron ;  spec.,  one  for 
ironing  clothea. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  strong,  hard,  or  unyielding. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide, 
Fe2  Oa,  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  ol 
plants. 

2.  Chcm. ;  Ferrum,   a  metallic  tetrad  ele- 
ment, symbol  Fu,  atomic  weight  5u*,  sp.  grar. 
of  pure  iron  7 '8.    Iron  occurs  nearly  pure 
or   alloyed    with    nickel   in  meteorites,  but 
is  generally  found  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen and  as  a  carbonate.     It  is  widely  diffused 
in  rocks,  and  often  forms  the  chief  colouring 
matter  of  clays  aud  sands.    It  also  occurs 
combined  with  sulphur.    The  chief  ores  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  Magnetite, 
Hematite,   Brown  oxide,   Spathic   ore,   and 
Clay  ironstone.     The  ore.  is  first  calcined,  to 
expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  moat  of 
the  sulphur,  and  to  convert  the  oxides  to 
peroxide,  which  prevents  the  waste  of  iron  in 
the  form  of  slag.    The  calcined  ore  ia  then 
smelted,  with  the  addition  of  coke  and  lime- 

£  stone ;  the  limestone  unites  with  the  silica 
present  and  forms  a  fusible  slog,  whilst  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
carbon  monoxide.  [BLAST  -  FURNACE.]  The 
Iron  thus  obtained  is  called  cast  or  pig  Iron,. 
and  is  vfry  impure.  Pure  iron  is  prepared  by 
placing  four  parts  of  fine  iron  wire,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  one  part  of  black  oxide  of  iron  in 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  covering  it  with  » 
mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  potassium 
carbonate  in  the  proportions  used  for  glass- 
making  ;  a  cover  is  then  closely  applied  and 
the  crusible  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Iron  is  a  soft,  tough,  tenacious,  malle- 
able, ductile,  white  metal,  not  acted  upon  by 
dry  air;  but  it  rusts  in  moist  air  containing; 
carbonic  acid,  forming  a  hydrate  of  thesesqui- 
oxide.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  ft 
is  coated  with  black  magnetic  oxide,  Fe$Q^ 
It  burns  in  oxygen  gas,  black  oxide  being; 
formed.  Red-hot  iron  decomposes  water,  hy- 
drogen being  given  off.  Iron  is  magnetic  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  witii  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. Iron  unites  with  cxygen,  forming  fer- 
rous oxide  FeO  and  ferric  oxide  FegOs.  Inter- 
mediate oxides  are  also  known.  The  salts  of 
iron  have  already  been  described.  The  al- 
chemists represented  It  by  the  symbol  of 
Mars  6*>  [FERROUS,  FERRIC,  WROUGHT-IRON, 
STEEL.] 

3.  Geol. :   Iron  is  widely  diffused  through 
the   rocks.     Many  are    coloured  red  by  its 
oxides.    It  is  also  deposited  from  ferruginous 
springs.    [IKON-ORE  ;  Boa  IRON-ORE.] 

4.  Hist. :  Iron  is  mentioned  In  the  Bible  as 
early  as  Gen.  iv.  22.    Tubal  Cain  is  described 
as  having  been  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  (copper)  and  iron."  On  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  butchers  are  depicted 
as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
metal  which,  from  being  blue,  is  assumed  to- 
be  iron.    The  steel  weapons  in  the  time  of 
Rameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue.     There 

*  are  with  them  the  representations  of  bronze 
weapons,  which  are  painted  red.  [IRON  AGE 
(2).]  Iron  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Mount  Ida  about  B.C.  1406.  The  Romans 
early  knew  it.  There  is  so  much  iron  ore  in 
India  that  it  must  have  l>een  known  from 
remote  times.  Iron  mines  came  into  operation 
In  Britain  B.C.  54,  and  still  continue  highly 
productive.  The  United  States  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  iron,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
largely  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  while  now  a 
large  product  Is  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Michi- 
gan, West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  some  other 
states.  In  Missouri  whole  mountains  of  iron 
ore  exist.  Its  production  from  the  ores  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  substitution  of  coal  for 
wood  aa  fuel  and  tbe  employment  of  the  hot  blast 
furnaces.  The  Bessemer  process  of  converting 
crude  iron  into  steel  was  discovered  in  1U56. 
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&  Min. :  Native  iron  occurs  in  masses  or 
••mailer  portions  in  meteorites.  It  is  nearly 
pare,  still  it  contains  one  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  nickel  with  traces  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
tin,  copper,  chromium,  phosphorus,  oic.  Whe- 
ther unmeteoric  native  iron  exists  is  doubtful. 
Specimens  of  ore  so  pure  as  to  admit  of  direct 
forging  into  horseshoes  have  been  mined  at 
Shepherd's  Mountain,  in  the  Iron  Mountain 
district  of  Missouri,  U.S.  [METEOR'TE.] 

6.  Pharm. :  In  the  haematin  or  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  6J  per  cent,  is  iron. 
When  anaemia  occurs,  the  administration  of 
iron  is  of  much  use.  It  acts  also  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  often,  however,  causes 
constipation,  and  sometimes  also  stains  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  reduced  iron  lozenges,  saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron,  compound  mixture  of  iron, 
*  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Iron  Alum  =  Halotrichite ;  Iron  and 
Manganese  Tungstate  =  Wolfram  ;  Iron  Anti- 
monial  Sulphnret  =  Berthierite  ;  Iron  Apatite 
=  Zwieselite ;  Iron  Arsenate  =  (1)  Pharmacosi- 
derite,  (2)  Scorodite ;  Iron  Arsenide  =  Lolin- 

fite ;  Iron  Borate  =  Ludwigite  or  Lagonite  ; 
ron  Carbonate  =  Chalybite  or  Siderite ;  Iron 
Chromate  =  Chromite  ;  Iron  Qymnite  =  Hy- 
drophite  ;  Iron  Magnetic  Oxide  =  Magnetite ; 
Iron  Phosphate  =  (1)  Vivianite,  (2)  Ludiamite ; 
Iron  Pyrites  =  Pyrites,  or  Pyrite  (q.v.)  ;  Iron 
Sesquioxide  =  (1)  Haematite,  (2)  Gothite,  (S) 
Limonite,  (4)Turgite;  Iron  Silicate  =  Lievrite ; 
Iron  Sinter  =  PitWcite  ;  Iron  Sulphate  =  Mel- 
anterite  ;  Iron  Sulphide  =  (1)  Pyrites,  (2)  Mar- 
casite,  (3)  Pyrrhotite ;  Iron  Tungstate  =  Wol- 
fram ;  Iron  Vitriol  =  Melanterite. 

(2)  Carburet  of  Iron  =  Graphite ;  Chloride  of 
Iron  =  Molysite ;  Columbate  of  Iron  =  Tanta- 
lite  ;  Cupreous  Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of  Iron 
=  Scorodite ;  Diarsenate  of  Iron  =  Pitta- 
cite  ;  Magnetic  Iron-ore  =  Magnetite ;  Meteoric 
or  Native  Iron  [II.  5] ;  Olagist  Iron  =  Hema- 
tite ;  Oxalate  of  Iron  =  Humboldtine  ;  Oxide 
of  Iron  =  Haematite  ;  Oxydulated  Iron  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Iron  Sulphate  =  Melanterite  ;  Tanta- 
tate  of  Iron  =  Tantalite ;  Titaniferous  Iron  = 
Menaccanite. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Made  of   iron ;   consisting   to   a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  of  iron. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  iron  In  hardness.      [!BON- 

•OBND.] 

"Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corint\,  XKT. 

(2)  In  hardness  and  inflexibility. 

"  While  Erin  yet 

Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit." 

Si-ott :  Xokrby,  ( v.  0. 

(3)  In  heaviness  ;  in  mental  dulness.    [!RON- 

ITTED.] 
"  Him  Death's  iron  sleep  oppressed."  PhOipt. 

(4)  In  power  of  endurance,  In  permanence. 

(5)  In  absence  of  feeling. 

(6)  In  wickedness.    [IRON-AGE,  1.] 
(T)  In  wretchedness. 

IT  (1)  In  irons :  With  iron  fetters  on  the 
hands,  the  feet,  or  both. 

(2)  To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire  :  To  carry 
ont  many  projects  at  the  same  time. 

Iron  age,  t. 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  last  of  the  four  great 
ages  of  the  world  described  by  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
Ac.     It  was  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
abounding  oppression,  vice,  and  misery. 

2.  Scientific  archceol. :  An  age,  the  third  in 
succession,  in  which  weapons  and  many  other 
Implements  began  to  be  made  of  iron,  stone 
having  been  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  first, 
and  bronze  in  the  second.  As  the  advancement 
of  each  tribe  or  people  is  not  necessarily  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Iron  Age  probably  did  not  begin  everywhere 
simultaneously.     In  Denmark,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  adjacent  regions,  it  may  have 
commenced  about  the  Christian  era. 

iron-bark,  iron-bark  tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  (1)  Various  Eucalypti :  E.  rarinijera, 
E.  leucoxylon,  E.  melanophloia,  Ac. ;  (2)  Sider- 
•xylon. 

iron-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  an 
iron  shell  and  strap. 

Iron-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  or  iron  sheets, 
riveted  together. 

Iron-bottle,  «.     An  iron  bottle  with  a 


screw-plug,  for  holding  quicksilver.  It  is 
made  by  swaging  and  drawing  from  a  disc  of 
tough  wrought-iron.  After  being  brought  by 
swaging  to  the  form  of  an  open-ended  cylinder, 
it  is  put  on  a  steel  mandrel  and  driven  through 
holes  of  decreasing  dimensions  till  it  becomes  a 
long  cylinder.  The  neck  is  pressed  and  twisted 
into  shape,  and  fitted  with  a  screw-stopper. 

iron-bound,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Surrounded  or  bounded  with  rocks : 
as,  an  iron-bound  shore. 

iron-cage.  . 

Hist. :  A  cage  of  iron  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals.  Louis  XI.  of  France  imprisoned 
the  Cardinal  de  Balue  in  oue  of  eight  feet 
square  for  an  act  of  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  and,  by  one  account,  Timur  similarly 
treated  the  Sultan  Bavaria  I.,  after  taking 
him  captive. 

iron-eased,  «.  Cased  with  iron ;  iron- 
clad. 

iron-chamber,  >. 

Puddling:  That  portion  of  the  puddling- 
furnace  in  which  the  Iron  is  worked  ;  the  re- 
verberatory-chamber,  the  charge-chamber. 

iron-chlorides,  <.p2.  [FERRIC-CHLORIDE; 
FERROUS-CHLORIDE.] 

iron-cross,  ».    A  cross  of  Iron. 
H  Order  of  the  Iron  Crots : 
Her.  t  Hist. :  A  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  In  1813. 

iron-crown,  >.  A  crown  of  gold  set  with 
jewels,  made  origin- 
ally for  the  kings  of 
Lombardy,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from 
the  Tact  that  it  en- 
closed within  its 
round  a  circlet  of 
iron,  said  to  have  IRON-CROWN. 

been  forged  from  one 
of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion 
It  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  the  holder 
sovereignty  over  all  Italy. 

T  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  with  it  at 
Milan  on  May  26,  1805. 

iron-earth,  8.    [BLUE  IRON-EARTH.] 

iron-fiddle,  s.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
iron  wire,  of  different  lengths,  fixed  at  one 
end,  by  whose  vibration  notes  are  produced. 
(Oossiter.) 

iron-fisted,  a.  Close-fisted,  niggardly, 
covetous,  miserly. 

iron-founder,  *,  One  who  makes  iron 
castings. 

iron-foundry,  iron-foundery,  «.    A 

place  where  iron  castings  are  made. 

*  iron  framed,  a.     Made  or  framed  of 
iron ;  hardy. 

iron-froth,  >. 

if  in. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 

iron-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  in  which  iron-ore  or  the 
metal  is  exposed  to  heat.  The  purposes  and 
construction  are  various. 

iron-glance,  ». 

Min. :  A  crystallized  variety  of  Haematite. 
Called  also  Specular  Iron  (q.v.). 

iron-gray,  a.  t  s. 

A*  As  adj. :  Of  a  grayish  hue,  approximating 
to  the  colour  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gray  hue,  approximating  to 
the  colour  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

*  iron-handed,  a.    Harsh,  severe,  cruel. 
iron-hat,  a. 

Old  armour :  A  headpiece  of  iron,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  hat,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  steel-hat. 

iron-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  harsh, 
unfeeling,  cruel. 

"  Think,  ye  masters  IronJiearted, 
Lolling  at  your  Jovial  boards." 

Cotfper  :  Styro't  Comptmtnt. 

iron-horse,  s. 

1.  A  railway-engine. 

2.  A  bicycle,  or  other  velocipede. 

"  Mr.  s.  started  on  his  third  day's  Journey  of  the  650 
miles  ride  ou  his  '  injn-Aone.'  "—Echo,  Oct.  29,  1876. 


iron-Iodide, ». 

1.  Chem. :  Fej  or  FeI2. 

2.  Pharm. :   It  may  be  made  into  a  syrup 
and  a  pilL    Given  in  scrofula,  phthisis,  &c. 

iron-liquor,  s.  Acetate  of  iron  ;  used  a> 
a  mordant  by  dyers  and  calico-printers. 

Iron-lord,  a.    A  great  ironmaster. 
iron-man,  s. 

Cotton-mnnuf.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  self- 
acting  mule  invented  in  1825  by  Roberts,  ol 
Manchester. 

iron-mask,  a. 

Hist. :  A  mask,  not  really  of  iron,  but  of  black 
velvet,  worn  by  a  mysterious  state  prisoner  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Who  he 
was  is  an  unsolved  historical  problem. 

iron  natrolite,  s. 

Min. :  A  dark-green,  opuque  variety  of  Na- 
trolite, having  a  fourth  of  the  alumina  replaced 
by  oxide  of  iron. 

iron-ochre,  >. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 
iron-ore,  >. 

Min. :  Various  minerals  containing  so  large 
an  amount  of  Iron  in  their  composition  as  to 
be  suitable  for  smelting.  The  chief  are  haema- 
tite, limonite,  and  clay-ironstone,  which  occur 
In  extensive  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

T  Argillaceous  Iron-ore  =  Clay  Ironstone 
(q.v.);  Arsenicated  Iron-ore  =  Pharmacoet- 
derite  ;  Axotomous  Iron-ore  =  Menaccanite ; 
for  Bog  Iron-ore,  see  Boo ;  Brown  Iron-ore  = 

(1)  Limonite,  (2)  Gothite  ;   Calcareous  Iron- 
ore  =  Siderite ;   Clay  Iron-ore  =  Clay  Iron- 
stone ;  Green  Iron-ore  =  Dufrenite  ;  Jaspery 
Iron-ore  =  a  jaspery-looking  red  variety  of 
Clay  Ironstone,  and  Lenticular  Iron-ore  one 
with  minute  flattened  concretions  ;  Magnetic 
Iron-ore  —  Magnetite ;   Micaceous  Iron-ore  = 
Haematite  ;    Ochreous  Iron-ore  =  (1)  Haema- 
tite, (2)  Gothite ;  Octahedral  Iron-ore  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Pitchy  Iron-ore  =  Pitticite ;  Bed  Iron- 
ore  —  Haematite ;  Sparry  Iron-ore  =  Siderite  ; 
Specular  Iron-ore  =  Haematite  ;    Titaniferout 
Iron-ore  =  Menaccanite.    (Dana.) 

iron-paper,  >.  A  name  given  to  ex- 
tremely thin  sheet-iron,  which  has  been  rolled 
thinner  than  the  finest  tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe,  t.  A  pipe  or  tube  made  of 
iron. 

iron-pyrites,  >.     [MENACCANITE.] 

H  Magnetic  Iron-pyrites  =  (1)  Pyrrhotite, 

(2)  Troilite ;  Prismatic,  or  White  Iron-pyritei 
=  Marcasite. 

iron-rations,  s.  pi.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  supplies  taken  and  carried  by  the  troops 
themselves  on  service  beyond  the  sea,  when 
detached  from  their  transport.  The  ordinary 
iron  rations  for  two  days  should  be  2  Ibs.  of 
preserved  meat  and  2  Ibs.  of  biscuits,  supple- 
mented in  such  a  manner  as  circumstance* 
admit.  (Vayle.) 

iron  rutilc,  .-•. 

Min.:  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Rutile 
(q.v.). 

iron-sand,  s. 

Min. :  (1)  Meuaccanite ;  (2)  Magnetite. 

iron-sheathed,  a.  Sheathed  or  cased 
In  iron  ;  iron-cased,  ironclad. 

iron-shod,  a.    Shod  with  iron. 
iron-shrub,  s, 

3ot. :  Sauvagesia  erecta. 

iron  -  sulphates,  s.  pi.  [FERRIC-SOL. 
PHATE  ;  FERROUS-SULPHATE.] 

iron  -  sulphides,  s.  pi.    [FERROUS-SUIT 

PHIDE.] 

iron-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Siderodendron,  (ftPamtia  ptnttm. 

iron-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vernonia, 

*  iron  witted,  a.    Unfeeling,  insensible. 

"  I  will  convene  with  iron-vrittcd  fools." 

Shalcetp. :  Kicluird  III.,  IT.  a. 

iron  (as  i'-ern),  v.t.    [IRON,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

2.  To  shackle  or  fetter  with  irons  ;  to  hand- 
cuff. 


t&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;    go,  pin, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.     q.n-kw. 
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3.  To  smooth  with  ft  smoothing-  iron. 


. 
Itochetter  ;  Triul  i>/  the  Poet*  for  the  Bayt. 

Iron  did  (Iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  &  a.    [Eng. 
iron,  and  clad.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  system  of  plating  ships 
•with  iron  was  first  tried  on  some  of  the  French 
floating  batteries  used  at  Kinburn  in  1855  ; 
lint,  though  the  results  were  satisfactory,  no 
advance  was  made  until  1858,  when  the  French 
again  took  the  lead  with  the  "  Gloire,"  but 
•were  quickly  followed  by  the  first  English 
armoured  vessels  of  the  "  Warrior  "  class,  to 
which  were  added,  to  strengthen  the  ironclad 
fleet,  altered  wooden  line-o  ["-battle  ships,  such 
as  the  "  Royal  Alfred,"  which  were  cut  down 
and  plated.    All  the  early  vessels  were  con- 
•tructed  of  wood,  but  the  later  specimens  have 
been  built  of  iron  framing,  and  few  of  the 
modern  ships  are  alike.     None  of  the  early 
ivon-clads  mentioned  were  tested  in  actual  war- 
fare, the  first  battle  of  iron-clads  taking  place 
between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  in  the 
tarly  days  of  our  Civil  War.     The  test  here 
applied  demonstrated  that  the  days  of  wooden 
•war-ships  were  at  an  end,  and  this  fact  was 
still  further  indicated  by  later  events  of  the 
Civil  War.    Since  its  close  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  busy  building  Irou-clad  vessels,  of 
various  patterns,  and  increasing  the  thickness 
of  protective  armor,  as  the  power  of  rifled 
cannon  increased.     From  war  vessels  with  3 
or  4  inches  of  iron  casting,  the  thickness  has 
gradually  increased,  until  vessels  are  now  afloat 
with  protective  armor  24  Inches  thick,  and  with 
turrets  plated  with  36  inches  of  iron.    Costly 
experiments  of  this  kind  were  entered  Into  by 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Ac.,  while  the 
I'nited  States  held  aloof,  quietly  watching  the 
products  of  European  navy  yards  as  one  by  one 
they  were  rendered  of  questionable  value  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  penetrative  power  of 
the  great  cannon  now  produced.     About  ten 
years  ago  this  country  actively  began  to  build 
a  new  navy,  and  has  now  afloat  a  fleet  of  iron- 
clads of  the  finest  description  yet  made,  and 
steadily  growing  in  numbers.    In  armoring 
these  vessels  some  highly  useful  lessons  have 
been  learned.    Steel  replaced  Iron  ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  even  a  great  thickness  of 
steel  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  power  of 
our  great  rifled  guns,  new  experiments  were 
made,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  nickel- 
ateel,  of  remarkable  resisting  powers,  and  of 
methods  of  hardening  the  surface  of  plates  so 
effective  that  for  the  present  the  armor  has 
won    the    battle,    some   of    the    newly  -built 
American  iron-clads  being  impenetrable  by  the 
ball  of  any  cannon  now  in  existence.    The 
term    iron-clad    has   now   largely   become  a 
misnomer.    Not  only  are  many  of  the  vessels 
so  entitled  built  of  steel,  but  steel  has  replaced 
iron   generally    in    their   armor,   hence   the 

Shrase  steel-clad  has  become  a  more  correct 
esignation.  The  monitor  idea  which  played 
so  interesting  a,  part  in  our  Civil  War,  has 
largely  gone  out  of  use,  the  unseaworthy 
character  of  the  low-decked  monitors  being  a 
serious  defect  in  their  navigation.  The  original 
monitor  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  storm. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Armour-plated  ;  strengthened 
with  plates  of  iron  to  resist  artillery. 

Iron  er,  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.    [Eng.  iron,  v.  ; 
-tr.]    One  who  irons. 

*  Iron-flint  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.     [Eng.  iron, 
and  flint.] 
Min.  :  Ferruginous  quartz. 

Iron  h^ads  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  pL    [Eng. 
iron,  and  heads.} 
Bot.  :  Centaitrea  nigra, 

l-r6n'-Ic,   i-rdn'-fo-al,   a.      [Fr.  ironique, 
from  Low  Lat.  ironieus,  from  Gr.  etpomitb? 

(eirSnikos)  =  dissembling  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  ironico.] 

1.  Pertaining    to,    containing,  or  of    the 
nature  of  irony  ;  saying  one  thing  and  mean- 
ing another. 

"Ttie  tone  which  Nletmhr  calls  ironical  is  rather 
that  of  Indifference  and  uncertainty."—  Lewit:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hat.  (1856),  1.  252. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  using  irony. 

l-r6n'-Xc-al-l&  adv.      [Eng.   ironical;    -ly.] 
In  an  ironical  manner  ;  with  irony. 

l-ro'n'-lc-al-ne'ss,  *.     [Eng.  ironical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ironical. 

Iron-ing  (iron  as  I'-ern),  pr.  par.,  a.t  &s. 

I  IRON,  v.] 


A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  subst. :  The  act  of  smoothing  clothes, 
&i-.,  with  an  Iron. 

ironing-board, «. 

Domestic :  A  board  for  laundry  Ironing, 
sometimes  having  a  special  shape,  aa  fur 
shirt-fronts,  &c.  [SLEEVE-BOARD.] 

ironing-lathe,  5. 

Hat-making:  A  machine  having  mandrels 
carrying  blocks  on  which  hats  are  mounted 
for  ironing. 

ironing- machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ironing  clothes,  &c.  Specific  forms  are  made 
for  laundry  work,  for  hat-ironing,  for  hosiery, 
and  for  tailors. 

*  iron-fob  (iron  as  i'-ern),  a.     [Eng.  iron; 

-is/i.]    Somewhat  resembling  iron. 

"  Borne,  who  did  thrust  a  probe  or  little  ttlck  Into  a 
chink  of  the  coffin,  which  bringing  out  aume  moisture 
with  it,  found  It  of  an  ironitb  taste."—  Wood :  Athena 
Oxon. ;  John  Cotet. 

*  i'-ron-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  iron(y)  ;-ist.]    One  given 
to  using  irony ;  one  who  deals  in  irony. 

"To  Bend  to  the  inetaphorist  for  hit  allegories,  to 
the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms.  Ac."  —  Martina*  Scrio- 
lerut :  Art  of  Kinking,  ch.  xiii. 

iron  mas  ter  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  master.]  A  manufacturer  of  iron. 

iron  mon  ger  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  monger.]  One  who  deals  in  iron 
wares  or  hardware. 

"  Obvious  In  the  shops  of  blacksmiths,  locksmith* 
gunsmiths,  cutlers,  clock  makers,  ironmonger*,  aud 
others.'  —Boyle  ;  Work*,  Hi.  484, 

H  The  Ironmongers'  Company  is  one  of  the 
London  City  Companies.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  IV.  in  1463. 

Iron  mon  ger  y  (iron  as  i'-ern),  «.  [Eng. 
ironmonger ;  -y.]  Ironware;  hardware;  such 
iron  goods  as  are  usually  kept  for  sale  in 
shops. 

iron-mould  (iron  as  i'-ern),  0.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  mould.]  A  spot  on  cloth  caused  by 
iron  rust. 

iron  mould  (iron  as  i'-ern),  r.t.  [IRON- 
MOULD,  s.J  To  spot  or  stain  cloth,  &c.,  by 
touching  it  with  iron  rust. 

*  iron-sick  (iron  as  i'-ern),  a.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  sick.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  s  ship  when  the 
bolts  and  nails  have  become  so  corroded  or 
eaten  with  rust  that  she  begins  to  leak. 

iron-side  (Iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  side.]  Originally  one  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army ;  a  hardy  veteran. 

iron  smith  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  smith.]  One  who  works  in  iron,  as  a 
blacksmith,  locksmith,  &c. 

Iron-stone  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  stone.] 

Min. :  A  "stone"  or  mineral  into  the  com- 
position of  which  iron  largely  enters. 

U  (1)  For  Clay  Ironstone,  see  CLAY. 

(2)  Blue  Clay  Ironstone  =  Vivianite  ; 
Brown  Clay  Ironstone  exists  in  compact 
masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules ;  it  may 
be  pisolitic  or  oolitic.  (Dana.) 

Ironstone  china,  s.  One  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Wedgwood  to  the  ceramic  ai  t. 
The  materials  of  the  Staffordshire  ware  are 
calcined  flints  and  clay.  The  fliuts  are  burned 
in  kilns,  and  then,  while  hot,  plunged  into 
water,  by  which  they  are  cracked  through 
their  whole  substance.  They  are  then  ground 
with  water,  in  mills  resembling  the  arrastra, 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  The  clay,  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the  flint, 
is  passed  through  fire  sieves  to  separate  the 
grosser  particles.  The  flint  and  clay  are  now 
mixed  by  measure,  and  the  mixture  is  passed 
again  through  a  sieve  for  better  incorporation. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  slip,  is  evaporated  to 
a  proper  consistence,  and  tempered  in  the 
pug-mill.  Cups,  pots,  basins,  ana  other  round 
articles  are  turned  rough  on  the  horizontal 
potter's-wheel,  and  when  half  dried  are  again 
turned  in  a  lathe.  They  are  then  fully  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  polished  up  with  coarse  paper. 

iron-ware  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
aud  ware.]  Tools,  utensils,  &e.,  made  of  iron. 


iron-wood  (iron  as  i'-ern),  *.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Sideroxylon  (London);  (2)  variooa 
species  of  Diospyrot  (ebony)  ;  (3)  Metrosidero* 
vera.  That  of  North  America  (1)  Ostrya  vir- 
ginica,  and  (2)  Carpinus  americana  ;  that  of 
Jamaica  Erythroxylon  areolatum  ;  that  of  New 
South  Wales  Argyrodendron  tr(foliatum;  that 
of  Tasmania,  Notelcea  ligustrina.  Bastard 
ironwood  is  Xanihoxylan  Pterota,  Black  iron- 
wood  Olea  undulata,  and  White  Vepris  lanceo- 
lata,  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

"  After  this  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater  of 
the  wood  called  ironwood,"  —  Defoe  ;  Kobinton  Crutoe 
Pit 

iron-work  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  work.] 

1.  Anything  made  of  iron  ;  a  general  term 
for  those  parts  of  a  structure,  vessel,  carriage, 
Ac.,  which  are  made  of  iron. 

"The  smashing  of  tome  of  the  ironteork,  and  th» 
complete  disablement  of  the  steamer."—  Daily  .Vrm; 
August  26,  U84. 

2.  (PL):   An  establishment  where  iron  Is 
manufactured,  wrought,  or  cast  into  heavy 
work,  as  cannons,  rails,  &c. 

iron-wort  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  wort.] 

Bot.  ;  (1)  Siderites  ;  (2)  Ualeopsis  Ladanum. 
7  Yettow  ironwort  : 
Bot.  : 


iron-  3?  (iron  as  i'-ern),  a.    [Eng.  iron;  -y.] 
1.  Made  or  consisting  of  Iron  ;  containing 
iron. 


2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  or 
characteristics :  as,  an  irony  taste, 

i'-rin-jf,  *.  [Fr.  ironie,  from  Lat.  ironio, 
from  Gr.  eipwFcm  (eroneta)  =  dissimulation, 
irony,  from  etpwc  (eiron)  —  a  dissembler ; 
properly  the  pr,  par.  of  elp*>  (ciro)  =  to  speak ; 
Sp.,  Fort.,  &  I  till,  ironia.]  A  mode  of  speech 
In  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 
The  intention  is  mildly  to  ridicule  undue  pre- 
tensions or  absurd  statements  while  nominally 
accepting  them  unquestionably. 

"In  Plato's  comedy  there  IB  almost  always  some 
under-current  of  bitterness;  It  la  irony,  not  joyuu*. 
ness."—  Lewet ;  B istory  tf  PhUotophy,  i.  307. 

*  'ir'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  ir(e);  -o««.]    Angry,  wrath- 
ful, choleric,  passionate.  * 

"  An  irout  mail,  God  send  him  lltel  might.'' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  T.WT. 

*  irp,  *  irpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grimace; 
a  contortion  of  the  body. 

"  From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks.  trpti 
and  all  affected  humours." — Ben  J onion:  Cynthia't 
llevelt,  T.  11. 

*  irp,  adv.     [!RP,  s.]     With  grimaces  or  con- 
tortions. 

"Maiutalne  your  station,  briske  aud  irpe,"— Bern 
Jonton  :  Cynthia  t  Revelt,  ill.  ft. 

Jr-ra'-dSf-a^e,  Ir-ra'-dl-an-c&  s.    [Lat. 

irradians?  pr.  pr.   of   irradio  =  to  irradiate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irradtant: 
the  act  of  irradiating ;  emission  of  rays  of 
light  upon  any  object. 

"  Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  lov» 
Express  they  ?— by  looks  only,  or  do  they  uitx 
Jrradiancef  Milton:  P.  L,  viil.  617. 

2.  That  which  irradiates  or   renders  irra- 
diant ;  that  which  is  irradiated. 

*'  Supreme  irradiance  t  speed  the  distant  ray ; 
Far  speed  the  dawn  of  tlty  internal  day." 

Brooke;  Univertal  Beauty,  bit.  vi. 

*  Ir-ra'-dl-ant,  a.    [Lat.  irradians,  pr.  par. 
of  irradio.]*  Emitting  beams  of  light ;  irra- 
diating. 


"  So  bright  the  lamp  of  night,  the  constant  moon,  ... 
Oft  thro'  the  fleecy  cloud  irradiant  bends. 
Aud  to  benighted  hinds  her  Influence  lends." 


Irradiant  bends, 
iflitence  lend 
Itoyie  ;  To  Manilla, 

*  Ir-ra'-dl-ate,  a.  [l&t.irradiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irradio  =  to  cast  beams  on  :  ir-  =  in-  =  on, 
upon,  and  radius  =  a  ray.]  Irradiated,  illu- 
mined ;  made  brilliant  or  bright. 

"  Thou  chief  of  bards,  whose  mighty  mini 
With  inward  light  irradiate,  mirror-Ilk* 
The  Bov'reigii  planter's  primal  work  displayed," 
Jfaton  :  EngUA  Garden,  bk.  L 

ir-ra-dl  ate,  v.t.   &  i.     [Fr.  irradier;  Sp. 
irradiar ;  Ital.  irradiare.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  Literally: 
1.  To  illuminate  or  shed  a  light  upon  by 


Doll,  bo~^;  po*ut,  J6%1;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  onin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph^C 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun;  fion,  sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,   &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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casting  beams  on ;  to  brighten ;  to  make 
bright  or  brilliant. 

*'  Such,  poet*  feign,  irradiated  all  o'er 

The  aim's  abode  on  India's  iitumst  shore." 

fltaajMr;  JfenrUL    (Tnuui.) 

*  2.  To  radiate  into ;  to  penetrate  by  radia- 
tion. 

"  Ethereal  or  solar  heat  imist  digest,  influence,  irra- 
ttatc,  and  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  matter  into 
motion."— Xal* :  Ori-j.  of  Manttnd. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1,  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  Hlnminate. 

M  80  much  the  rather  thoti.  celestial  tight 
Bhine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  power* 
Jrradiatf."  MUton :  P.  £.,111.  SI 

2.  To  brighten  up,  to  cheer;  to  make  to 
•ppear  bright. 

"  Such  beauty  did  his  looks  irradiate." 

Skertiurne :  Rupe  of  Helm. 

*  S.  To  decorate,  to  adorn. 

**  Xo  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father**  »tore 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  liiihlnz.-  the  floor." 

Pope:  EtolM  to  Abelard,  1M. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

fr-ra  dl-a-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irra- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  irradlo  =  to  irradiate  (q.v).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams 
ofliKht. 

"  Probably,  therefore.  It  IB,  that  the  moon  Is  lllu- 
Blnate  by  the  bright  irradiation  and  shiuiug  beams 
«€  the  sun."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarck,  p.  toX 

(2)  Illumination,  brightness,  irradiance. 

"  Sooner  may  a  dark  room  enlighten  tttelf.  without 
the  irradiation ot  a.  candle."— South; Strnumt. vol.  vlil., 
wr.  is. 

2.  Fig. :  Intellectual  illumination  or  light. 

"The  means  of  immediate  union  of  these  Intelligible 
object*  to  the  understanding,  are  sometime*  divine 
and  supernatural,  M  by  immediate  irradiation  or  re- 
relation."— BaU  ;  Ortg.  qf  Mankind. 

TL  Technically: 

Optics,  Astron.,  Ac. :  A  curious  phenomenon, 
ta  virtue  of  which  a  star  or  any  bright  object 
appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  If  a  thin 
platinum  wire  be  intensely  heated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  current,  it  seems  to  a  person 
distant  about  fifty  feet  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
pencil.  In  this  way  the  sun's  diameter  looks 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  sky.  (Forbes:  Tmnsit 
Of  Venus  (1874),  p.  60.)  While,  however,  a 
white  or  a  bright  object  on  a  dark  ground 
looks  larger  than  it  is,  a  black  one  on  a  bright 
ground  is  diminished  in  apparent  magnitude. 

•  Ir  rftd  -i  cat«,  v.i.    [Lat  ir-  for  in-  =  In, 

on,  and  radicatus,  pa.  par.  of  radicor=\o 
take  root ;  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root)  To 
fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix  firmly. 

fr-ra'-tion-al,  a.  &  ».  fLat.  irrationalis, 
from  ir-  for  in-  =  not,  and  rationalis  =  ra- 
tional (q.v.);  Fr.  irrationel;  Sp.  irrational; 
Ital.  irrazionale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Void  of  reason  or  understating. 

"  Discord  flrnt. 

Daughter  of  gin,  among  the  irrationttl 
Death  Introduced."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  x  70C. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;    contrary  to 
reason ;  absurd. 

"  It  Is  equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  them 
the  power  of  Improving  their  minds  M  well  as  their 
fortunes."— Burke :  On  th*  Penal  Lam  agattut  the 
CatJtolia. 

II.  Math. :  Any  quantity  which  cannot  be 
exactly  expressed  by  an  integral  number,  or 
by  a  vulgar  fraction  :  thus,  -J  2  is  an  irra- 
tional quantity,  because  we  cannot  write  for 
it  either  an  integral  number,  or  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion ;  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  it  as 
closely  as  may  be  desired.  In  general,  every 
Indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power  of  the 
degree  indicated,  is  irrational,  ouch  quanti- 
ties are  often  called  surds. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  person  devoid  of  reason 
Or  understanding. 

«s"For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationalt."— Derham  : 
Phytico-Theolvyy,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

If  Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
polish:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently  to 
the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the  principle 
than  to  the  practice  ;  foolish  on  the  contrary 
is  commonly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well 
as  the  thinjr ;  to  the  practice  rather  than  the 
principle.  (Croftb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•Ir-ra-tlon-aV-l-t&  a.  [Eng.  irrational; 
•dty.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Irrational ; 
want  of  reason  or  understanding. 

"Which  would   bring  on  u*  the  charge  of  ii 
titmality.'—Beattt*:  Moral  Science,  pt,  iv.,  ch.  ii. 


Xr-ra'-tton-al-ly,  -ay.  [Eng.  irrational; 
-ly.]  In  an  irrational  manner ;  without  reason  ; 
contrary  to  reason  ;  absurdly. 

"It    may    not    irrationally    be   doubted,"— Boylt ; 
Workt,  i.  108. 

*  Ir-ra'-tion-al-ne*S.  *.  [Eng.  irrational ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irra- 
tional ;  irrationality. 

Xr-re-but'-ta-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng,  rebut;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
rebutted  or  refuted.  (Coleridge.) 

Ir-rS-ceV-tlVe.  a-  [P«f.  ir- »  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  receptive  (q.v.).]  Not  receptive;  inca- 
pable of  receiving. 

ir-rS-clalm'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir>  »  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  recla'imable  (q.v.ji] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed;  that  can- 
not be  reclaimed  or  recalled  from  error  or 
vice ;  incapable  of  being  reformed. 

"This    unthankful,    thla    irreclaimable    people   of 
England."*— Sharp :  Strmmu,  voL  IL.  ser.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reformed ;  inveterate. 

"  Such  trrtdatmaN*  Inclltiatlom  to  what  Is  Tltlotu." 
—GluiirM  :  Frc-exiMtnci  of  Soul*,  eh,  X.  , 

*  3,  That  cannot  be  checked  or  repressed  : 
as,  an  irreclaimable  fit  of  auger.  (P.  Holland.) 

Ir-re'-olalm'-a-bljf*  adv.  [Eng.  irreclaima- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In' an  irreclaimable  manner ;  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  reformation ;  obstinately. 

"Others  imxIatwWg  persist  to  tt»eir  rebellion. "- 
—  .*  Aerial  Mat*. 


*  lr-re'o-6|r/-uiz-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  m  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  recognisable  (q.v.).]  Not  recog- 
nizable ;  that  cannot  be  recognized. 


-l-ty,  •.  [Eng.  irrecon- 
cilable; -if'/  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Irreconcilable  ;  irreconcilable  ness. 

ir-rSo-dn-cir-a-ble,  •  Ir-re'c-on-cile'-a- 

ble,  a.  A  *.  [Fr.  irreconciliable,  from  ir-  = 
i«-  =  not,  and  reconcilier  =  to  reconcile  ;  Sp. 
irreconcilable  ;  Ital.  irreconciliabile.] 

A.  At  adjectii*  : 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reconciled,  appeased, 
or  pacified  ;  implacable. 

"  To  wage  by  force  or  gull*  eternal  war 
fmroneilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs."        Mtlt-.n:  f.  L.,  L  K2. 

2.  Incajtable  of  being  made  to  agree,  accord, 
or  harmonize  ;  incongruous,  inconsistent,  in- 
compatible.   (Followed  by  vitht  and  formerly 
also  by  to.) 

"The  manifest  and  {mcondteabh  repugnancy  of, 
Its  doctrines."—  »oy'«  '  Work»,  IT.  190. 

*  3.  Incapable  of  being  atoned  for  ;  Inca- 
pable of  atonement. 

"  That  irr»condl«a''U  schism  of  perdition  and  apos- 
tacy,  the  Roman  antichrist.  '  —  MOton;  teuton  of 
CAurcA  Ooswrnm«7i/.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vL 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, appeased,  or  satisfied;  specif.,  a  member 
of  a  legislative  assembly  who  will  not  work  in 
harmony  with  his  fellow-members, 

Ir  rcc  on  91!  a  ble  ness,  *  ir-rcc-6n- 
$ile'-a-ble-lies8,  s.  [Eug.  irreconcilable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrecon- 
cilable ;  irreconcilability. 


"  That  which  long  since  I  wrote, 

ablentue  ot  Itome."—  *p.  Ball:  77*  A*e*ndK«r.     (To 
the  Keader.) 


i      4  W— W«»— V**  -**-  W*  J  ,      fl/?f .          [EUg.       11  I  ci.'  i  /*- 

cUab(le) ;  •ly.]    In  an  irreconcilable  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

"The  doctors  differ  Infinitely  and  irr«concileal>ly." 
—Bp.  Taylor  ;  Jsittuatioe/rom  Popery,  ut  1.,  S  6. 

•  Ir-rec  on  9110,   v.t.     [Pref.  f>  » in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reconcile   (q.v.).]     To  prevent  or 
hinder  from  being  reconciled. 

"As  the  object  calls  for  our  derotlon,  so  It  must 
Deeds  t'rrrrwwri'te  as  to  sin.*  —  Bp.  Taylor;  Life  of 
Chritt,  iii.  15. 

•  Xr-rec'-6u-9aed.  a.    [Pref.  Ir-  =  in-  (2). 

and  Eng.  reconciled  (q.v.).]    Not  atoned  for, 
not  expiated. 

"  If  a  servant  .  ,  .  die  In  many  trreconcQed  tntqnl- 
tlm."~SknJutp.  ;  i/tnry  P..  ir.  L. 

•  Ir-r£c   6n-cilo  ment,   *.      [Pref.    ir.  = 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  reconcilement  (q.v.).J     Want 
of  reconciliation  ;  irreconciliation. 

-  Booh  an  irrtcancilement  between  God  And  BCanv 


[Pref.  tr. 

<»-(2),  and  Eng.  reconciliation  ((i.v.).']    Want 
of  reconciliation,  disagreement. 

•  ir  re-cord  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir*  =  in-  (2), 


and  Entf.  recordable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
recorUed  ;  incapable  of  being  recorded  ;  uot 
fit  to  be  recorded. 

Iivrfi-c6v'-er-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (3^ 
and  En^.  recoverable  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained  ; 
Incapable  of  Wing  recovered  ;  not  capable  of 
being  recalled. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  restored,  or 
made  good  ;  irreparable,  irremediable. 

"Gave  apprehensions  of  souifl  loss  irrmcoverable  to 
the  province  of  UullanO."  -Mr  W.  Timple:  Mtmoirt. 

*  3.   Incapable  of  being  escaped  from  or 
avoided. 

"Till  they  fall  Into  irreweraMi  darn  nation."—  4p. 
Salt:  Occational  Meditation*,  S  63. 

Ir-rc-c6v'-er-a-ble-nes«,  «.  [Eng  irreco- 
verable ;  -ness,}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrecoverable. 


,/,  adv.  (Eng.  irrfcovera- 
bl(e) ;  -ly.]  In"  an  irreco \-erable  manner  or 
degree ;  beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

**O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
Irrecoverably  dark." 

Milton  :  Samton  Ayonitfat,  81. 

*  Ir-re'-cu'-p4r-a-blo,  a.    nvef.  ir-  =  *»• 
2),  and  Eng.  recti Arable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Irrecoverable, 

"  Thus  irr&Mpcrablt  Joy  h  went." 

CHauoer :  1'txament  qf  1099,  bk.  L 

2.  Irremediable,  irreparable. 

"  What  frrwi*;>*raW»  damage  either  to  us  or  them." 
•'     T.  JXgvt  :  Uvvemour,  bk.  i,  cli.  xxvlL 


*  Jr-r8-cu'-per-a-biy,  adv.     [Eng.  irrecn- 
perab(le) ;  -ly.]    Irrecoverably,  irremediably, 

irreparably. 

*  Ir-rS-cnred',  a.    [Pret  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recure  =  recovery.J    Incapable  of  being 
cured. 

*  Ir-re-cus'-a-ble,    a.     [L«t.    irrecusabilix, 
from   ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  rtcusabilis  =  that 
should  be  rejected ;  rtcuto  =  to  reject,  to  de- 
cline.]   Not  liable  to  exception. 

It  Is  a  proposition  (rrecuwW*"—  Thornton:  Law% 


Jr-re-deem-a-bil'-X-tJr,  «.  [Eng.  irredeema- 
ble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
deemable. 

Xr-rc-deem'-a-ble.,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2j, 
and  Eng.  redeemable  (q.v.)TJ  Not  redeemable  ; 
not  subject  to  be  paid  off  at  its  nominal 
value.  Applied  especially  to  a  depreciated 
currency. 

Ir  re-deem'-t>  ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  irre- 
deemable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being 
irredeemable  ;  irredeemability. 

Ir-rc  deem  -a-blf  ,  adv.  [Pref.  ir-«  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  redeemably  (q.v.  ).]  So  as  not  to  be  re- 
deemed ;  irrecoverably,  irreparably  ;  beyond 
redemption  or  recovery. 

"  But  though  past  time  be  gone,  we  are  not  to  con- 
alder  it  irreanmaMy  loat,"—  Blair  :  Arnunu,  voL  ill. 
ser.  S. 

Ir  -  re"  -  dent-  1st,  «.  &  a.  [I  tal.  (Italia)  trre- 
dent(a):  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  redentu,  fern,  of 
reilento,  pa.  par.  of  redimere  —  to  redeem  ; 
Eng.  s  utt.  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  In  Italian  politics,  one  of  the 
party  of  the  Left,  in  whose  accession  to  office 
Jn  187fl  the  cry  of  "  Italia  Irredenta,"  and 
pledges  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  the  unre- 
deemed territory,  were  powerful  factors.    Un- 
redeemed Italy  was  held  to  include  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino,  in  the  occupation  of  Austria  ; 
the  canton  of  Tieino,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Nice 
and  Malta,   in  the  respective  possession  of 
France  and  England.  The  taking  office  by  the 
Left  was  viewed  with  alarm  in  many  coun- 
tries, especially  In  Austria,  where  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  taken  of  strengthening 
and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  on  the  Italian 
frontier.    The  movement,   however,  had   no 
solid  foundation  iu  the  feeling  of  the  Italian 
people. 

"  If  the  lUlliui  Government  has  little  to  ft*r  from 
the  Irredentist*,  the  Austrian  Government  lias  still 
less.'—  Saturday  Reviev,  Dec.  80,  1882.  p.  645. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irredentiats. 

"  An  attack  on  *,he  office  of  anewapapcr  which  at]  vo. 
eates  the  Irrtdentiit  cause."  —  Saturday  Review,  Aug. 
36,  1888,  p.  884. 

lr-rc  du9  -i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reducible  (q.v.).]  Not  reducible  ; 


tttc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thAre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  six,  marine  ;  go.  ndt 
or.  wore,  woll,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Incapable  of  beinpr  reduced,  or  brought  into  a 
certain  state,  condition,  or  form. 

-Theae  otaemtlow  u*m  to  fcrg»e  the  corpuscle,  of 
air  to  be  irreducible  into  water."—  Boyl*:  (font*.  1.  6a 

•  Ir  rc-du9'-I-blo-nfis»,  i.  [Eng.  imdu- 
cible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreducible. 


-ly.}    In  a  manner  not  reducible ;  so  as  not  to 
b«  reducible. 

•  Kr-re-dfio-tf-ba'-I-ty,  ».    [Eng.  tmduct- 
ii,le  ;  -ity. }    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
ductible  or  irreducible. 

•  Ir  re-dtto'-tit-ble.  o.      [Pref.  if-  =  to- (2). 

and  Eng.  redvctible  (q.v.).]    Irreducible. 

•  Ir-re  fi£c'-tion,  «.      rPref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
nud  Eng.  rr/Ire(ion(q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
reflection.    (Brougham.) 

•  Jr  -  r8  -  flSo'-  tfve,  a.      [Pref.  IT.  >  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  reflective  (q.v.).]    Not  reflective. 


-tfts.  [Fr.  IrrlfmgaUHtl, 
from  irrifia^cMt.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
Iwing  irrefragable ;  irrefragableness. 

tr-ref-ra-ga-ble,  o.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imf- 

r(tgabili8'e=  not  to  be  withstood  :  ir-  =  in-  =* 
not,  and  refragor=  to  oppose,  to  withstand ;  Sp. 
irrefragable  ;  ItaL  irrefragabile.]  Not  refrag- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  refuted  or  confuted  ; 
undeniable,  incontestable,  indubitable. 

"  By  these  Inscriptions  of  *rr*yVoffaW«  and  undent* 
abl«  antiquitie,"— Evelyn  :  Sculplura. 

Jr-r6f -ra-ga-ble-ngss,  ».  [Eng.  Irrefrag- 
able ; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrefragable  ;  incapable  of  being  refuted ;  in- 
contestability. 

fr-ref -ra-ga-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  irrefragable)  ; 
•ly.]  In'au  irrefragable  manner ;  tn  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  being  contested  or  refuted ; 
with  force  or  strength  above  refutation. 

"  So  dearly  and  irrefragaMy  proved."— South  i  Sfr- 
mow,  vol.  ir.,  aer.  6. 

*  Xr-rS-fr&n'-ltf-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir>  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  refrangible  (q.v.).T  Not  refrangible; 
not  to  be  broken  or  violated,. 

Ir-rS-fut'-^ble,   Xr-rSf'-n-ta-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  ir-  =  in-('2)i  and  Eng.  refutable  (q.v.). J 
Incapable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved. 

1 '  I  can  return  to  it  a  full  and  Irrefutable  answer."— 
More :  Antidote  against  A thei&tn.  (Fret.) 

ar-rS-*ut'-a-bl&    lr-rSr-u-t»-bl&  adv. 

JEng.  irrefutable);  -ly.]  In  an  irrefutable 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  refuted  ;  irrefragably. 

•  Xr-rS-gen'-er-a^9&  s.    [Pret  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  regeneracy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  irregenerate  ;  irregeneracy. 

Ir-rS-gen-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  regeneration  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  regenerate;  an  irregenerate 
state. 

Ir-re'K'-u-Iar,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  irregularia :  ir- 
=  in*  =s  not,  and  -rcgularis  =  according  to 
rule;  regula  •=  a  rule;   Fr.  irregulier;  Sp. 
Irregular;  ItaL  irregolare.] 
A.  A*  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  according  to  rule  or  common  form : 
j«,  an  irregular  building. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  rules,  prin- 
ciples, customs,  or  usage :  as.  irregular  pro- 
ceedings at  a  meeting. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  rules  or  principles 
Of  art :  as,  an  irregular  verse. 

4.  Not  In  conformity  with  the  law ;   not 
Strictly  legal. 

"The  Declaration  of  Bight  an  Instrument  which 
WM  Indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular." — Jfacaulay  .' 
But.  Kny.,  ob.  XL 

5.  Not  conformable  to  nature,  or  the  usual 
coarse  of  natural  laws ;  unusual 

"  Whatever  In  thoM  clime*  be  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Dtd  to  his  mtnu  Impart 
A  kindred  impulse/  Wardiworih:  that. 

6.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral 
rectitude ;  immoral,  vicious :  as,  an  irregular 
life. 

7.  Not  straight,  not  direct. 

*  The  ptaceof  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow,  through 
which  a  clear  stream  murmured  iu  many  irr 
meanders."— Janet:  Arcadia. 

8.  Not  uniform  :  as,  irregular  motion. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  corolla,  £c.):  Having  Its  sym- 
metry destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts, 
as  the  corolla  of  the  horse-chestnut,  that  of 
the  violet,  Ac. 

2.  Geom.  :   Applied  to  a  figure,  whether 
plane  or  solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as  angles 
are  no  tall  equal  and  similar  among  themselves. 

3.  Gram.  :  Deviating  from  the  common  or 
regular  form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional  ter- 
minations. 

4.  Music  ;  Applied  to  a  cadence  which  does 
not  end  upon  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  Mil.  :    Undisciplined  ;     not    embodied 
according    to    regular   form  ;    as,    irregular 
cavalry. 

6.  Nat.  Science  :  Not  symmetrical  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  typical  form  of  the  species, 
genus,  order,  &c.,  to  which  it  belongs. 

B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  does  not  conform  to 
established  rule  ;  specif.,  a  soldier  not  under 
regular  discipline.  [A.  II.  5.] 

TT  Irregular,  that  Is  literally  not  regular, 
marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good  quality  ; 
disorderly,  that  is  literally  out  oforder,  marks 
the  presence  of  a  positively  bad  quality. 
What  is  irregular  may  be  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  ;  what  is  disorderly  is  rendered  so 
l>y  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are 
planted  irregularly  for  want  of  design  ;  the 
best  troops  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long 
march,  irregular  and  disorderly  are  taken  in 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  sense. 

Irregular-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Bonra  of  a  complex  figure,  as  verte- 
bra. Generally  they  are  situated  along  the 
median  line  of  the  body.  Called  also  mixed 
bones. 

irregular-cchinoids,  s.  pi. 

1.  Zool.  :   Echinoidea  exocyclica,  one  of  two 
groups  of  Echinoidea  (Sea-urchins).    They  are 
generally  oblong,  pentagonal,  heart-shaped,  or 
discoidal,  having  no  masticatory  apparatus  ; 
they  have  the  anus  outside  the  apical  disc, 
and  but  four  genital  plates.    The  Irregular 
Echinolds  are  divided  into  eight  families  — 
Echlnoconidffi,  Collyritid&e,  Echiuonidae,  Echi- 
nobrissidte,    Echinolampadce,    Clypeastridie, 
AnanchyliiUe,  and  Spatangida;. 

2.  Palcennt.  :  (See  the  several  families). 
irregular-reflection,  s. 

Optics:  Reflection  in  all  directions. 

•  Jr-rSg'-u-lar-Ist,  «.   [Eng.  irregular  ;  -ist] 
One  who  is  irregular.    (Baxter.) 


'-X-ty,  ».   [Fr.  irregulavttt,  from 

Lat  irregularia  =  Irregular  (q.v.). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Irregular  ; 
deviation  from  regularity;  want  of  regularity 
or  conformity  to  established  rules,  usage,  or 
practice  ;  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

"  I  found  It  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irreyw 
Inritiet  that  are  inherent  In  our  tongue,"  —  Joknmn: 
£nff.  Diet.  (Fret.) 

2.  That  which  Is  irregular  ;  that  which  de- 
viates from  the  rest  ;  an  inequality  :  as,  an 
irregularity  on  the  surface. 

3.  A  deviation  from  law,  human  <">r  divine* 
or  from  moral  rectitude;  irregular,  disorderly, 
or  immoral  practices. 

"  He  .  .  .  had  been  distinguished  them  only  by  bit 
tmgutarittfi."—Jlaeaulay  :  ffitt.  Jtng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  An  Impediment  to  taking  holy  orders. 
(Wharton.) 

r-rSg'-U-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  irregular;  -ly.] 
In  an  irregular  manner  ;  without  or  contrary 
to  method,  rule,  or  order. 

"The  abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed." 

Wordtwarth  :  Excursion,  bit.  vi  iL 

Mr-re'g'-u-Iate,  «.*.      [Lat.  ir-  ~  in*  (2)  = 

not,  and  regulatus,  pa.  par.  of  regulo  =  to  regu- 
late (q.v.).J  To  make  irregular,  to  throw  out 
of  order,  to  disorder. 

"It*  fluctuations  fire  but  motion*  tnbservtent,  whlfh 
winds,  shelves,  and  every  luterjacency  irreguiatti"— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  JSrrourt,  bit.  rU.,  ch.  x  vii. 

*  Ir-re'g'-ij-loiis,  a.     [Lat.  ir-  =  in-  =  not  ; 

regula  =  a  rule,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ous.]  Law* 
less,  unprincipled,  licentious. 

"Conspired  with  that  {rremtlotu  devil.  Cloten." 
Shatotp.  ;  Cymtvlint,  ir,  2. 

*Ir-rS  jgct  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  -  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rejectable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  re- 
jected. 

"The  latter  (Armlnlans)  deny  It  to  be  {rr^tctabU." 
—Boyl*:  Workt,  1.  2T8. 


-  !r-rfi-lap«'-»-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  i*-(2); 
Eng.  relate),  and  -able.}    Not  liable  to  relapse. 
(More.) 

«  IT  re-la'-tlon,  *.  [Pref.  ir.  =  tn-(2),  and  Eng. 
relation,  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrelative  ;  want  of  relation  or  connection. 

**r-rel'-a-tlvet  a.  &  «.     [Pref.  ir-  n  in-  (2), 

and  Eng!  relative  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:    Not  relative;  not  connected 
with  other  things  ;  single,  unconnected. 

'•And  from  this  hut  noted  head,  arfneth  that  other 
of  joining  causes  with  irrelative  effects.  "  —  Glanvilli 
Vanity  <tf  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xil. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  is  not  relative  or 
connected. 

*  lr-reT-a-tive-l&  adv.      [Eng.  irrelative; 
-ly.]    Unconnectedly. 

"The  severed  leaves  and  portions  of  scripture  do 
irrelatively  betray  and  evidence  their  own  heavenly 
extraction,  "—Boylt  :  Workt,  iL  376. 

Sr-reT-6-vance,   Ir-r^r-S-van-9^,  «. 

[Eng.  irrelevant)  ;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelevant  :  as,  the  irrelevance  of  an 
argument. 

fr-rel'-e'-vant,  a.  [pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2)  ;  Eng. 
relevant  (q.v.).J  Not  relevant  ;  not  applicable 
or  pertinent  ;  not  serving  to  illustrate  or  sup- 
port. 

"  Most  of  them  were  of  an  Irregular  and  irrelevant 
nature."—  Burke  :  Charget  ayaimt  Warren  llnttinyt. 

fr-rSr-^S-vant-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  irrelevant  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irrelevant  manner  ;  not  pertinently. 

*Xr-r6-lieV-a-ble,a.  [Pref  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  relievable  (q.v.).]  Not  relievable  ;  that 
cannot  be  relieved. 

Ir-rg-li$'-i6'nf  *.  [Fr.]  Want  of  rellglou* 
feeling  ;  contempt  of  religion  ;  impiety,  un- 
godliness. 

"The  accusation  of  trretiyion  brought  against  him 
is  uot  sufficiently  made  out.  —  -Jortin  :  JCoel-tt.  Ilittory 


*  ir-rS-Ufe'-idn-tet,  *.  [Pref.  ir-  ~  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  religionist  (q.v.).]  One  who  Is  destitute 
of  religious  feeling;  au  irreligious  or  ungodly 
person. 

Ir-re'-Ug'-ioii»,  a.  [Fr.  irreligieux,  from  Lat. 
irreligiosus,  from  ir-  —  in-  =  not,  and  religiosv* 
=  religious  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  irreligioso.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  feelings  or  prin- 
ciples ;    contemning  religion  ;   impious,  un- 
godly. 

"  And  It  eeldorae  or  neuer  chaunceth  that  any  man 
Is  so  irreliffiout."—Gvl(linge  ;  C'atar,  to.  158. 

2,  Contrary  to   religion  or  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  impious,  ungodly,  profane,  wicked. 

"There  is  nothing  to  im&igiout  but  a  violent  paa» 
don  may  betray  men  to."—  SttlUngyteet  :  Sermont,  voL 
t,  ser.  10, 

U  Irreligious  is  negative;  projfcww  and  Im- 
pious are  positive,  the  latter  being  much 
stronger  than  the  former.  All  men  who  are 
not  positively  actuated  by  principles  of  re- 
ligion are  irreligious.  Profanity  and  impiety 
are,  however,  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature  ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard 
for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it 
and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  When 
applied  to  things,  the  term  irreligious  seems 
to  be  somewhat  more  positively  opposed  to 
religion:  an  irreligiout  book  is  not  merely 
one  In  which  there  Is  no  religion,  but  that 
also  which  fs  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
sceptical  or  licentious  writings  :  the  profane 
In  this  case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  is  employed  to  distinguish  what  is  ex- 
pressly spiritual  in  its  nature,  from  that 
which  Is  temporal  :  the  history  of  nations  Is 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred 
history  contained  in  the  Bible.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  profane  sentiment, 
or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful  ;  im- 
pious is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal, 
and'  in  the  worst  sense.  (Crabb  :  Kng.  Synon.] 


----^,  adv.  [Eng.  irreligious  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  irreligious  manner;  profanely, 
impiously  ;  with  irreligion  or  impiety. 

"  To  perform   holy    duties    irreligiously."—  Mi!  ton  : 
Civil  Pvtftr  tn  £cclet.  Cautet. 

Ir-re-lIgMous-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  irreligious; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
ligious ;  irreligion,  ungodliness 

"  More  especially  the  sin  of  IrreUfrlmun**  and  pro. 
pbaneoess."—  wttldnt;  Si  at.  Religion,  bk.  H.,  ch.  vi. 


•lr-re*-me'-a-ble,  a.     fl*t.  , 

fromir-=itt-  =not,andremea&iiu=returning; 


boil,  bo^;  poftt,  Jovvl;  oat,  oell,  chorus,  fbin.  bench;    go,  gem;  thin,  thisi  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f Ion  -  xhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sioru  =  shua.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  _  bel.  d«L 
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irremediable — irresolutely 


nmto  =  to  return  :  re-  =  back,audmeo  =  togo.] 
Admitting  of  no  return  ;  not  permitting  the 
retracing  of  one's  steps. 

"  Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  x  x  ill.  9L 

Ir-re-me'-di-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irre- 

mediabilis,  fromir-  =  i7t-=not,  and  remediabilis 
-  remediable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  irremediable;  Ital. 
irremediabile.] 

*  1.  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  healed  ; 
Incurable. 

"  Irremediable  palna,"—  Rambler.  No.  165. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  corrected, 
or  redressed. 

"By  deficiencies  and  Inconveniences  I  here  mean 
thoa«  things,  which  axe  wool  to  be  complained  of,  and 
TU&  irremediable."—  Boyle:  Workt,  Ui.,  SAO. 

Tr  rc  me  di  a  ble  n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  irreme- 
diable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irremediable. 

>-r6-me'-di-%-blj^  adv.  [Eng.  remediable)  ; 
-ly.}  In  an  irremediable  manner;  In  a  man* 
ner  that  precludes  remedy  or  cure;  incurably, 

Irretrievably. 

"  Leave  him  irremediably  in  the  condition  ha  bath 
brought  himself  Uito."—  SJWwy  .•  Sermon*.  v,,l.  ill.,  MT. 

*  Ir-re  miss'-i  ble,  *  ir-re  miss-a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  irremissibilis,  from  ir-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  remissibilis  =  that  may  or  can 
be  remitted,  from  remissvs,  pa.  j«ir.  of  remitto 
=  to  remit  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  remitted, 
forgiven,  or  pardoned  ;  unpardonable. 

"  Hii  other  heresy  that  euery  deadly  sin  after  bap- 

tlame  should  be  irremitetble/  —  Sir  T.  Mom  Worto, 

P.M4. 

*  Ir-re-mlss'-i-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  irremissi- 
bfe  ;  -new.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
missible. 

"  Thence  arise*  the  aggravation  and  irremiuiblmrti 
of  the  Bin  against  the  Holy  Ghost"—  Hammond  : 
Workt,  TOL  L,  p.  467. 

*  Ir-r6-miss'-i-bljft  adv.      [Eng.  irremissi- 
tyly)  ;  -ly-]    In  an  irremissible  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  unpardonably. 

*  ir  r6  miss  -i6n  (ss  as  sh),  *.    [Pref.  ir-  = 
<?ir  (2),  and  Eng.  remission  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
fusing or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon.  (Donne.) 

*  Ir-r6-mlss'-ive,a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2X  and 

Eng.  remissive  (q.v.).j"  Not  remissive  ;  not 
remitting  ;  unforgiving. 

*  ir-re-mitt'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  remittable  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be 
remitted  or  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

"  The  sinne  againat  the  Holle  Ghost,  which  they  call 

Immutable."—  Holintked  :  Scotland  (an.  1689). 


T-I-ty',  *.  [Pref.  irremov- 
able ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
movable. 


tr-re  move  a  ble, 

.      [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  removable 
(q.v.J.] 

1.  Not  removable  ;  that  cannot  be  removed  ; 
Immovable,  unalterable. 

"  Constant  devotion  and  irremoetiible  pletle  to  hit 
Prince."—/1.  Holland  :  Suetvniut,  p.  231. 

2.  Immovable,  inflexible,  determined. 

"  Hee'a  irremovea&ie. 
Reaolved  for  flight'' 

Sh*ketp.  .•  Winter'*  Tale,  Ir.  S. 

•  ir-re-moV-a-ble-nSss,  *.      [Eng.   irre- 
movable ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irremovable  ;  irremovability. 

Ir-re'-mdv-a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  irremovable); 
•ly.]  In  an  irremovable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  moved  ;  inflexibly,  unalterably. 

"  But  above  all.  BO  firmly  and  irremovcably  fixed  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  Protestant  Religion."  — 
Evelyn;  Mitoel.  Kern  from  Bruuelt. 

*  ir  re-mdv'-al,  *.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  removal  (q.v.).]    Absence  or  want  of  re- 
moval ;  the  state  of  not  being  removed. 

•  ir-i-e'-mu'-ner-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  remunerable  (q.v.).]      Not  re- 
munerable  ;   incapable  of  being  remunerated 
or  rewarded. 

*  ir-re'-nd'wned',  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  renowned  (q.v.).]     Not  renowned;  not 
celebrated,  unrenowned. 

tr-rSp-a-ra-bn'-i-ty\  s.  [Eng.  irreparable  ; 
•ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irrepar- 
able ;  incapacity  or  impossibility  of  repair  or 
recovery. 


ir-r6p'-a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrepa- 
rabuis  =  that  cannot  be  repaired  or  restored  : 
ir-  =  in-  =  not.  and  repa.ro  =  to  repair  (q.v.)  ; 
8p.  irreparable;  Ital  irreparabiU.  ] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  repaired  or  remedied  , 
irremediable  ;  incurable, 

"  Run  Into  the  most  irreparable  and  pernicious  dis- 
orders."—  Derham:  Jttro-l\eoloffvtWL.  vt.ch.L,p.  13ft. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  regained  ; 
irretrievable. 

"War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  low 
Irreparable."  Milton:  P.  L.,  IL  SSL 

lr-rop'-a-ra  blo-n6ss,  ».  [Eng.  irreparable  ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  oeiug  irrepar- 
able. 

ir-rep'-»/-ra-Wy\  adv.  fEng.  irreparable); 
•ly.]  In  an  irreparable  manner  ;  incurably  ; 
irretrievably  ;  beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

"  We  find  such  adventures  to  have  sometimes  be- 
fallen artists  *  rreparuolj/."—  Boyle  :  World,  I  8*1 

*  Xr-re^peal-a-b£lM-ty\  *.    [Eng.  irrepeal- 
able;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
repealable. 

•  ir  r£  peal  a  ble,  a,     PPref.  ir-  »  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repealable  (q.v.).]    Not  repenlable  ; 
incapable  of  being  legally  repealed;  irrevoc- 
able. 

"  Such  are  the  confident*  that  Ingage  their  irrepeal- 
able  assents."—  Glanviil  ;  Vanity  of  ItoffmatUiny.  ch. 
rxUL 

*  ir-re-peal'-a  ble-n£ss,  s.   [Eng.  irrepeal- 
able;  -ness.]    the  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
repealable  ;  irrepealability. 

*ir-r$-pear-a-t>l&  adv.  [Kng.  irrepeal- 
abKe)  ;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  admit  or  be  capable 
of  repeal. 

»  ir-r6  p€nt-an9et  *.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repentance  (q.v.V]  Want  of  repent- 
ance or  penitence  ;  impenitence. 

"  There  are  some  disposition*  blame-worthy  In  men, 
.  .  .  as  unchangeable  new  and  IrnptHtance."  —  Bp. 
Ball:  Select  Thought*.  |  47. 

•  ir-r£-pla9«'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  {*-  =  in  (2), 
and  Eng.  replaceable  (q.v.)-j    That  cannot  be 
replaced. 

"  That  reaerve  which  Is  neceaaary  whenever  general 
use  of  such  incomparable  and  irreplaceable  gems  of 
art  U  advoot.ted."-^CA«n«um,  8epL  2,  1882. 

ir  rc  plcv  i  a  ble,  a.    rPref.  ir-^in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repUviable  (q.v.).J 
Law  :  Incapable  of  being  replevied. 

ir-r«-pl«V-is-a-We,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  replevisable  (q.v.Xl 
Law  :  The  same  as  I  RKKI-LKVIABLE  (q.v.). 

lr-r6p-rS-h8n'HBi-ble,  a,  [Pr.;  from  Lat. 
irreprehensibilis,  from  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  re- 
prehensibilia  =  reprehensible  (q.v.).]  Not 
reprehensible  ;  free  or  exempt  from  blame  ; 
blameless. 

"Tis  irreprehrntible  la  phymitlans  to  cure  their 
patient  of  one  disease,  by  casting  him  lute  another, 
Irss  deaperate."—  Olanvill  :  Vanity  qf  Doffmatifing,  ch. 

mm 

ir  -  rep  -rS-  hen'  -si  -ble  -ness,  s.  [Eng. 
irreprehensible  ;  -nets.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irreprehensible. 

Ir-rSp-rS-hen'-Bf-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  irre- 
prehensib(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreprehensible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  incur  blainw. 

«  ir-rep-re  sent  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  = 
in-(2),  and  Eng.  repr«s«itoWe(q.v.).]  Notre- 
presentable  ;  incapable  of  being  represented. 

"God's  irrepTftentable  nature  doth  hold  against 
making  images  of  God."—  Sttilin&teet, 

ir-re-pr^ss  -i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  repressible  (q.v.).]  Not  repressible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  repressed,  restrained,  or  kept 
under  control. 


'-I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepressi- 
b(le);  'ly.]  In  an  irrepressible  manner  or 
degree. 

ir  re  proa$h  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reproachable  (q.v.).]  Not  reproach- 
able  ;  not  deserving  of  or  calling  for  reproach 
or  blame  ;  free  from  reproach  or  blame  ;  blame- 
less, upright,  innocent. 

"  His  Intentions  were  irreproachable."—  Beattie:  On 
Truth,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  ill. 

JFor  the  difference  between  irreproachable 
blameless,  see  BLAMELESS. 

£r-r£-prdach'-a-ble~n£sa,  «.  [Eng.  irre- 
proachable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irreproachable. 


Ir  re-proach-a-bljr,  wfi>.  [Eng  irreproocA- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  irreproachable  mauner  ;  in 
a  manner  beyond  reproach  or  blame  ;  blame* 
lessly  ;  faultlessly. 

"Prom  Uiis  time,  aays  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  ir- 
Ttproachably:~AdM»on.  Switzerland. 

ir-rfi-prov'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  deserriog 
or  calling  fur  reproof  or  censure  ;  blameless, 
unblamable,  irreproachable. 

"  Not  only  all  other  ways  are  dangerous  and  unpa»- 
sable,  and  this  irreproveable,  but  also  thut  there  U 
direct  evidence  enough  to  prove  it  solid  and  rational. 
—Utanvill  ;  fre-exittetux  of  Soutt,  ch.  v. 

ir-rg-prov'-a-blo-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreprov- 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l*ing 
improvable  ;  freedom  from  blame,  censure, 
or  reproof  ;  blamelessness. 

ir-r5-prdv"-a-bl&  adv.  [Bug.  improvable); 
-ly.]  In  an'irreprovable  or  irreproachable 
manner. 

*  ir-rep-ti  -tious,    a.      [Lat  irrepto,   freq. 
from  irrepo  =  to  creep  in  :  ir-  =  in-  =  into, 
and  repo  =  to  creep.]    Crept  in  ;  secretly  or 
privately  introduced  ;  surreptitious. 

*  ir-rep'-n-ta-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-  »  fn-(2),  and 
Eug.  reputable  (q.v.).]    Not  reputable  ;  disre- 
putable. 

"  It's  very  irrettutable  for  a  young  woman  to  gad 
£."   about  to  meu's  lougiuga."—  female  Toiler.  No.  4 

*  ir-renrfl'-l-ent,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2X  an<i 
Eng.  resilient  (q.v.).]    Not  resilient. 

*  Ir-rS-sIsf  -anoe,  *.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  resistance  (q.v.).}  Forbearance  to  resist  ; 
non-resistance  ;  passive  submission  or  obe- 
dience. 

t  ir-rtt-flftt-I-biT-I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  irresistible  ; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 

"  In  what  bold  colours  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  im- 
petuosity and  irretutibilitif  1  "—  Lewit:  Statiut,  bk.  x. 
(Note.) 

ir  re  sist  -i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  resistible  (q.v.).]  Not  resistible;  that 
cannot  be  resisted  ;  incapable  of  being  suc- 
cessfully resisted  or  withstood  ;  superior  to 
opposition  or  resistance. 

"  But  James  supposed  that  the  primate  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  irretittible  force  of  reason,"—  Macautau  : 
Hut.  En:j.,  ch.  \\. 

ir-ro  sist'-i-ble-ne«s,  «.  [Eng  irresistible  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sistible. 

"  For  the  remotenesse,  violence,  trretittibttneof  ot 
the  blow,  are  tlie  enemies  of  the  church  described  by 
the  speare  and  dart."—  Bp.  Hall:  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

ir-rS-«i»t'-i-bl$>  adv.  [Eng.  irresistible); 
-ly.]  In  an  irresistible  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  resistance. 

"  For  irretittibly  their  power  presides 
lu  all  event*,  and  good  and  ill  divides." 

WBSll  Epigoniad.  bk.  vii. 

*irrg-slst  -!«»»,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(intens.X 
and  Eng.  resistless  (q.v.).  ]  Resistless  ;  incapable 
of  being  resisted  or  withstood  ;  irresistible. 

"  When  beauty  In  distress  appears, 

An  irretiftlett  charm  It  bvars." 
Falden  :  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  bk,  tL,  ode  4. 

*  Ir  res   6  lu  ble,  o.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  resoluble  (q.v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  dissolved  ; 
incapable  of  resolution  into  parts  ;  indisso- 
luble. 

"  I  know  It  may  be  here  alledged.  that  the  produc- 
tions of  chemical  analyse*  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon 
that  account  irre*3luble."—tioyle  :  Work*,  iv.  74. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  released  or  relieved, 
aa  from  guilt. 

"The  second  U  hi  the  Irretotuble  condition  of  our 
souls  afU-r  n  known  sin  committed.  "—Bp.  Hall  :  Catet 
of  Conscience,  dec.  8,  case  a. 

11  Ir-res'-6-lu-ble-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  irresolu- 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
resoluble  ;  resistance  to  separation  of  parts. 

"  Qnersetanus  has  this  confession  of  .the  imtolub'e- 
n«M  of  diamonds."  —  Boyle  ;  Work*,  i.  511. 


e,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

resolute  (q.v.).}    Not  resolute  ;  not  firm  or  con- 

stant in  purpose  ;  not  decided  or  determined  ; 

wavering,  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided. 

"  Weak  and  irr&olute  is  man." 

Cotffper  :  Human  Frailty. 

r-rey-£-l£to-l&  adv.  [Eng.  irresolute;  -ly.\ 
In  an  irresolute,  hesitating,  er  wavering  mau- 
ner ;  with  hesitation. 

"  Between  the  incompatible  o'.  Jecta  on  which  hi* 
heart  was  »et,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely  to  and 
fro."—Jtacaitlay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,   there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     aj.  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 
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Ir-res'-4-lute-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  irresolute; 
•iicss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreso- 
lute ;  want  of  firmness  of  purpose ;  hesita- 
tion, irresolution. 

lr-re>-*-liV-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resolution  (q.v.)-]  Want  of  resolution  or 
firmness  of  purpose  ;  want  of  decision  ;  inde- 
cision ;  hesitation ;  fluctuation  or  wavering  of 
the  mind. 

"  He  had  by  his  irretention  forfeited  the  (STOUT  of 
William-"—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xrtl. 

•  Ir-re'-so'lv-a-bn'-i'-ty,  «.    [Eng.  irresolva- 
ble ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
solvable. 

lr-rg-a81V-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tr-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  resolvable  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being 
resolved. 

"  Kr-rSnySlv'-a-ble-nesa, ».  [Eng.  irresolv- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irresolvable ;  irresolvability. 

•  ir  re  solved ,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    resolved    (q.v.).]      Not   resolved,    not 
settled  in  opinion,  undetermined. 

"While  a  person  la  irrrsvlved.  he  Buffers  all  the  force 
of  temptation  to  call  upou  him."— StilUngJleet :  Ser- 
mon*, voL  iv.,  ier.  11. 

•  ir-rS-ao'lV-ed-l?,  adv.     [Eng.  irresolved; 
-ly.}    Without  settled  opinion ;  hesitatingly, 
doubtfully. 

"Diver*  of  my  friends  have  thought  It  strange  to 
hear  me  apeak  ao  irrcsolvedly."— Boyle :  Work*,  iii.  198. 

ir  res  peof-Ive,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  respective  (q.v.).  J 

1.  Not  respective  or  having  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions ;  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  not  making  distinction  or  differ- 
ence. 

"  The  execution  of  that  decree  ...  Is  equally  free 
and  irrespective." — South :  Sermon*,  vol.  vliL,  ser.  xhi. 

*  2.  Not  respectful,  not  showing  respect. 

"  Irrererend  and  irrespective  behaviour."— .Str  9.  C. 
Lewis.  (Annandale.) 

IT  Irrespective  of  is  used  prepositionally  in 
the  sense  of  not  having  regard  or  respect  to ; 
leaving  out  of  account :  as,  Irrespective  o/that, 
there  are  other  reasons. 

Ir-res-pSot'-Jve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrespective  ; 
-ly.]  Without  regard  to  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions. 

"  Can  he  ascribe  this  reprieve  to  anything  but  to 
mercy,  to  mere  undeserved  mercy,  that  places  the 
marks  of  Its  favour  absolutely  and  irrespectively  upou 
whom  It  pleases?" — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  vll.,  ser.  1L 

•  Ir-rSsj'-pir-.jr-ble,  •  ir-rSs-pir'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  respirable  (q.v.).] 
Not  respirable ;  not  fit  for  respiration. 

•  1r-r&-*p6nM-l-\>n'-'l-t$,s.  [Pref.  tr-  =  in- 
(2),  and^ng.  responsibility  (q.v.).]    Want  of 
responsibility  ;  freedom  from  responsibility. 

Ir  re-spons'  J-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in.  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsible  (q.v.£] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  not  answerable  ;  not 
liable  to  be  called  to  account. 

"  They  left  the  crown,  what,  in  the  eye  and  estima- 
tion of  law,  it  had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresponsible.1' 
—tlurke :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  Not  trustworthy  ;  not  to  be  relied  on  or 
trusted. 

"  What  a  dangerous  thing  therefore  Is  It  for  men  to 
Intrust  such  a  treasure  as  their  innocence  and  religion 
in  such  irresponsible  hands."— ScoM :  Christian  Life, 
pt  i.,  oh.  Iv.  , 


'-I-biy,   adv.    [Eng.  irrespon- 

tib(k);  -ly.]    In  an  irresponsible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  responsible. 

f  Ir-r8-«p8ns'-lve,  o.  [Pref.  ii«-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsive  (q.v.).]  Not  responsive. 

•  sr-rS-straln'-a-ble,   a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  restraimble  (q.v.).]   That  cannot 
be  restrained  ;  incapable  or  restraint. 

"  rrrrstrainabte,     irresistible,    or    unalterable."  — 
Prynne :  Treachery  a  Disloyalty,  p.  «. 

•  Ir-re'-siis'-Oit-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  tn- 
(2),  and  Eng.  resuscitable  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  revived. 

•  ir-rS-siis'-9lt-a-bljf,  adv.    [Eng.  irresiw- 
citabfle);  -ly.]    So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  re- 
suscitation. 

aT-re'-ten'-t.ve,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  retentive  (q.v.).]  Not  retentive  ;  not  apt 
to  retain  :  as,  an  irretentive  memory. 


ir-rS-trace'-a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retractable  (q.v.).]  Not  retraceable  ; 
incapable  of  being  retraced. 

Ir-re  trte^-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir.  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retrievable  (q.v.).]  Not  retrievable  ; 
that  cannot  be  retrieved,  recovered,  or  reme- 
died ;  irrecoverable,  irreparable. 

"Unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses"—  Rambler, 
No.  48. 

Ir-re'-triev'-a-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  irretrUv- 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irretrievable. 

Ir-re-trleV-a-bljf.  adv.  [Eng.  imtrieva- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  irretrievable  manner;  irre- 
parably, irrevocably. 

"The  danger  they  were  tn  of  being  irretrievably 
lost"— Sharp :  Sermons,  VoL  V.  (Pref.) 

*  ir-rg-turn'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  returnable  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of  re- 
turning or  of  being  recalled. 

"  Forth  irrctumable  flieth  the  spoken  word." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  429. 

*  Ir-rS-veal'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  revealable  (q.v.).J    That  cannot  be 
revealed. 

*  Ir-re-veal'-a-biy,   adv.     [Eng.   irreveala- 
b(le);  -ly.]    So' as  not  to  be  revealuble. 

sT-reV-er-enge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreve- 
rentia,  from  irreverent  =  irreverent  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
irreverencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreverent ; 
want  of  reverence  or  veneration ;  want  of  a 
due  regard  or  respect  for  the  character,  posi- 
tion, or  authority  of  a  superior ;  irreverent 
conduct  or  actions. 

"That  is  the  natural  language,  the  true  signification 
and  import  of  all  irreverence. .— South :  Sermons,  voL 
ii.,  ser.  3. 

*  2.  The  qnalityor  state  of  being  disregarded 
or  treated  with  disrespect. 

"  The  irreverence  and  acorn  the  Judges  were  Justly 
In."— Clarendon :  Civil  War. 

*  ir-reV-er-end.  o.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reverend  (q.v.).]    Irreverent. 

"If  any  man  ose  Immodest  speech  or  irreverend 
gesture."— Strype :  Life  of  A  bp.  Ortndal,  App.  bk.  1L 

Ir-reV'-er-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverent, 
from  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  reverent,  pr.  par.  of 
revereor  =  to  revere  (q.v.) ;  8p.  &  Ital.  irreve- 
rente.] 

1.  Wanting  in  reverence  or  respect  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  superior ;  having 
no  veneration ;  disrespectful. 

"  Witness  the  it-reverent  sou 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark."        Milton :  P.  I..,  xiu  101. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  ir- 
reverence ;  expressive  of  or  displaying  a  want 
of  reverence  or  respect. 

"  Dishonouring  the  grace  by  irreverent  cavils  at  the 
dtapensation."—  Warburton:  /Heine  Legation,  bk.  ii. 
14. 

Ir-reV-er-ent-l&  adv.  [Eng.  irreverent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irreverent  manner  ;  without  due 
regard  or  respect. 

"To  speak  irreverently  of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  nil- 
gion."— South:  Sermons,  voL  viii.,  ser.  1. 

t  Ir-rS-vers'-I-ble.  a.  [Pref.  <r-  =  m-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reversible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  reversible;   Incapable  of  being  re- 
versed or  turned  the  opposite  way. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed,  or 
annulled;  irrevocable. 

"  This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  It  la  not  universal, 

so  neither  is  it  final  and  irreversible."— Jortin :  Re. 
marks  on  Keel.  Hist. 

t  Ir-rS-vers'-I-ble-ne'sS,  «.  [Eng.  irrever- 
sible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreversible. 

f  Ir-rS-Vtjrs'-I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  Irreversible)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  irreversible  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
irreversible ;  irrevocably. 

"Many  myriads  of  sollfldlans  have  stumbled,  and 
fallen  irreversibly."— Hammond:  Works,  L  402. 

*  ir-reVo-ca-bil'-l'-tjf, ».  [Eng.  irrevocable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

Ir-reV-*-ca-ble.  *  Ir-reV-o-ka-ble,  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  revo&tbilis,  from  ir-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  revocabilis  =  revocable(q.v.);  Sp.  irre- 
vocable; Ital.  irrevocabile.]  Not  revocable; 
incapable  of  being  revoked  or  recalled  ;  that 
cannot  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled  ; 
irreversible,  unalterable. 

"  Wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom. 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands." 

Oryden  :  Virgil ;  .fneid  ii.  4». 


ir-reV-S-ca-ble-ne'ss,  >.  [Eng.  irremxa. 
bleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevo- 
cable. 

lr-r8v'-Sc-»-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  irrevocable); 
-ly.]  In  an  irrevocable  manner  ;  in  a  mannei 
not  admitting  of  repeal  or  recall ;  beyond 
recall. 

"  I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past.' 

Byron  :  Xisut  *  Suryalue. 

*  Ir-reV-6-ka-ble,  a.    [IRREVOCABLE.] 

*  Ir-reV-6-lu-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (21 
and  Eng.  revoluble  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  roll 
or  turn  round ;   not   revolving ;    having  no 
rotatory  motion. 

"Progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevolttble  circle  el 
eternity  [theyjshall  clasp  insepe ruble  bauds."— Jfiltoni 
On  the  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  Kr-rhe-toV-lc-al,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rhetorical  (q.v.).]    Not  rhetorical; 
unpersuasive. 

Ir'-rf-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  irrigatut,  pa.  par.  of  tit* 
rigo  =  to  moisten,  to  irrigate  :  in  =  on,  upon, 
aud  rigo  =  to  moisten  ;  Ital.  irrigare.] 

*  1.  To  water,  to  wet ;  to  fill  with  a  fluid  or 
liquid. 

"  We  say  that  bloud,  coming  to  a  part  to  irrigate  it. 
Is  ...  at  length  transmuted  into  the  nature  of  that 
part."— Digbtji  Qf  Bodies,  en.  xxlr. 

*  2.  To  moisten. 

"  Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-furred  tongues." 

J.  Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  U. 

3.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  and  spread  over  it. 

fr-rf-ga'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  irrigatio,  from  irri- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  irrigo=to  irrigate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  irrigation^  Ital.  irrigazione.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :   The  act  of  watering  land  by 
causing  a  stream  to  flow  and  spread  over  It. 

"This  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  and  easy 
mechanical  contrivance  be  very  much  improved."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  ill.  447. 

2.  Med.  :    The  art  or  operation  of  making 
water  trickle  over  an  inflamed  wound  or  other 
portion  of  the  body  morbidly  affected. 

» Ir-rig'-u-otls,  a.  [Lat.  irrignut  =  irriga- 
ting, from  irrigo  —  to  irrigate  ;  Ital.  irriguo.1 

1.  Watery,  watered. 

"  The  flow'ry  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  IK. 

2.  Penetrating  gently,  as  water  into  the) 
earth. 

"  Rash  Elpenor  ,  ,  .  thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep." 

Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  It 

*  Ir-iis'-i-ble,  «.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  risible  (q.v.).]    Not  risible ;  not  capable 
of  laughter. 

» Jr-ri'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritionem, 
ace.  of  irrisio  =  a  laughing  at,  from  irritta, 
pa.  par.  of  irrideo  =  to  laugh  at :  in-  =  at, 
and  rideo  =  to  laugh  ;  Sp.  irrision;  Ital.  irri, 
sione.]  The  act  of  laughing  at  or  mocking 
another ;  mockery,  derision. 

"  Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrision,  Te  say  Tery 
true  indeed."—/*.  Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  212. 

Ir-rit-a-blT-K-tJF,  ».  [Fr.  irritabilUe,  from 
Lat.  irritabilitatem,  ace.  of  irritabilitas,  from 
irritabilis  =  irritable  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  irritabilidad ; 
Ital.  irrltabiMa.] 

i  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable  or  easily  provoked  or  irritated  ;  sus- 
ceptibility to  irritation ;  petulance. 

"  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  hit 
servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  pr1    ta,  in  terror.  — 
Jtacaulay:  Blst.  Eng.,ch.  xxl. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (Of  a  muscle):  Vital  contractibility, 
the  property  of  visibly  contracting,  even  after 
death,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.    It 
varies  in  duration  according  to  the  muscle 
irritated.    The  right  auricle  has  been  found 
irritable  for  sixteen   and  a  half  hours  after 
death.     A  voluntary  muscle  has  been  found 
irritable  twenty-four  hours  after  death.    The 
great  physiologist  Albert  Von  Haller  directed 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  irritability. 

2.  Bat. :  Excitability  of  an  extreme  character, 
in  which  an  organ  exlribits  movements  different 
from  those  commonly  met  with  in  plants.    IU 
known  causes  are  three— atmospheric  pressure, 
spontaneous  motion,  and  the  contact  of  other 
bodies.      Thus  plants  sleep,   the  compound 
leaves,  where  such  exist,  folding  together ;  so 
also  the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  touch. 


,  bo^;  poilt,  JtfiW;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban,   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cions,  -tlous,    sioua  =  skua.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bol.  del* 
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3.  Pathol  (Of  any  organ):  Morbid  excite- 
ment or  excitability,  often  with  pain.  Tims 
th«re  may  be  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Ir'-rft-a-ble,  o.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  irritaUlis, 
from  i'rrilo  =  to  Irritate  (q.v.) ;  8p.  irritable ; 
Ital.  irritaMle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Easily  irritated  or  exasperated  ;   petu- 
lant, fretful. 

"  His  irritable  ami  imperious  nature  was  constantly 
Impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both." — Jfacaulny  : 
Bitt.  Sitff-  en.  xvil. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  worked  Into  a  heat 
or  paiufulness  :  as,  an  irritable  aore. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  A  natomy  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Capable  of  being  acted  upon  with 
effect  by  stimuli. 

(2)  Spec.  (Of  muscles) :  Capable  of  contract- 
Ing  under  the  influence  of  stimuli    [IRRITA- 
BILITY, II.  1.) 

2.  But. :  Capable  of  being  excited  to  motion 
under  the  Influence  of  certain  stimuli. 

Ir-rit-a-ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  Irritable;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritable  ;  Irrita- 
bility. . 

IV-rtfr-a-hly,  adv.  [Eng.  irritable);  -!».]  In 
an  irritable  manner ;  with  irritation. 

*lr'-lit-an-c£  (IX  i.  [Eng.  irritant  (1) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Irritant  or  irri- 
tating. 

If-rit-an-cy  (2),  >.     [Eng.  irri<on(0(2) ;  **.] 
Scots  Lena:   The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritant  or  of  no  force  or  eft>ct ;  the  state  of 
being  null  and  void. 

Ir'-rlt-ant  (1),  o.  4  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  tertians, 
(genlt. '  irritantis),  pr.  par.  of  irrt(o=to  pro- 
voke, to  enrage,  stimulate,  incite,  or  excite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  irritation  ;  producing 
excitement ;  causing  pain,  heat,  or  tension  by 
mechanical  injuries,  chemical  action,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  Sing. :  That  which  produces  Irritation 
or  excitement  of  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  other 
organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

(2)  PI. :  Oarrod  makes  Irritants  the  flrst 
order  of  his  second  division,  that  of  external 
remedies.   He  includes  under  it  three  groups— 
(1)  Rubefacients,  (2)  Epispastics,  Vesicants,  or 
Blistering  Agents,  and  (3)  Pustulants. 

2.  Toxicology :  An  irritant  poison  (q.v.). 

H  Pure  irritant :  A  poison  producing  In- 
flammation without  corrosive  action  on  the 
tissues. 

irritant  poison,  >. 

Toxicol. :  A  poison  which  produces  Inflam- 
mation with  or  without  corrosive  action  on  the 
tissues,  as  arsenic,  mercury,  or  other  mineral 
poisons. 

Ir'-rit-ant  (2),  a.  [Lat.  Irritans,  pr.  par.  of 
Irrito  =  to  invalidate  :  in-  =  not,  and  ratus  = 
ratified,  valid.]  Rendering  null  and  void; 
invalidating. 

irritant  clause,  t. 

Scots  Law :  A  clause  in  a  deed  declaring  null 
and  void  certain  specified  acts  if  they  are  done 
by  the  party  howling  under  the  deed.  It  Is 
supplemented  by  the  resolutlve  clause. 

fr-ri  tate  (1),   «.(.  A  *.    [Lat  trritatui,  pa. 
par.  of  irrito  =  to  irritate.) 
A.  Transitive: 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  Inflame. 

"Dydde  with  vncleane  motions  or  ooontynanoes 
irritate  the  myndes  of  the  uauuoers."— Sir  T.  Zlrot : 
3*4  Qonrnour,  bit.  i..  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  heat,  redness,  and  Inflamma- 
tion in  ;  to  inflame,  to  fret :  as,  To  irritate  a 
•ore. 

8.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  In ;  to  vex, 
to  annoy,  to  exasperate. 

"  The  persecution  which  th«  separatist!  had  tmder- 
gone  had  been  severe  euough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy.  —  Jfaoautay:  Bat.  Kng..  ch.  i. 

*  4.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to ;  to 

Increase ;  to  heighten. 

"  Air,  if  very  coM,  trritateO*  th»  flame,  and  malteth 
It  burn  more  fiercely."— Bacon. 

*  ii.  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  stimulate. 

"  Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous,  and  irrttatelX 
them."— Saeon. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Physial. :  To  excite  irritation  in  ;  to  ex- 
cite the  irritability  of.    [IRRITABILITY.] 

2.  Patkol. :  To  cause  morbid  excitement  in. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  inflame. 

**  Music  too  ...  Is  tempered  by  the  law ; 
still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  antes. 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm." 
(Hover .-  Levniilut,  bk.  i L 

1  iy-ri-tate  (2),  v.t.  [Lat  irritatut,  pa.  par.  of 
irrtto  =  to  invalidate :  t'r-  =  in-  =  not, and  ratus 
=*  ratified,  v:tlid.]  To  invalidate;  to  make  of 
none  effect ;  to  render  null  and  void.  (Scotch.) 

*  iV-ri  tate,  a.     [IRRITATE  (1),  t>.)    Excited, 
heightened,  inflamed. 

"  When  they  are  collected,  the  heat  uecometh  men 
violent  and  irritate— Bacon:  A'at.  Hut. 

Ir-rl-ta'-tion,  ».   IFr.,  from  Lat  irritationem, 
accua.  of  irritatio,  from  irrUatus,  pa,  par.  of 
irrtto  =  to  irritate  (1);  Sp.  irritation;  Ital. 
irritasione.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  provoking,  exas- 
perating, or  vexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  Irritated ;  anger,  vexa- 
tion, annoyance,  exasperation. 

3.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  inflammation. 

"  It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibre*,  or  motive 
organs  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts  will, 
by  that  irritation,  be  brought  to  contract  themselves 
vigorously."—  Boyle  :  H'orti,  V.  218. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Pathol. :  An  abnormally  potent  sensation 
or  action,  or  both  together,  produced  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  agents,  or  other  causes. 
Even  hunger  will  produce  this  action,  simula- 
ting that  produced  by  strength,  but  the  reac- 
tion with  increased  weakness  u  great  and  im- 
mediate. 

2.  Physiology: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  normal  action,  both  In  cha- 
racter and  amount  produced  by  appropriate 
stimuli  on  any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

(2)  Spee. :  The  contraction  of  the  muscles 
tinder  the  operation  of  appropriate  stimuli. 

*  Ir'-rl  ta-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  irritate) ;  -in.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  irritate  or  excite. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  in- 
creased action  or  irritation :  as,  an  irritative 
fever. 

* Ir'-ti-ta-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  irritate);  -ory.] 
Irritating ;  causing  irritation. 

"  By  reason  either  of  some  passion  or  of  some  irri- 
tatorjf  and  troublesome  huiuur  In  his  behaviour."— 
Salt:  0m.  Xrrtna  ChrltOara. 

'  Ir-rite ',  v.t.  [Fr.  irriter,  from  Lat  irrtto  =  to 
irritate  (1).]  To  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to 
influence,  to  provoke. 

"/rritfaoaud  provoking  men  nnto  anger." — Ora/ton  : 
Xd<c.  r.  Ian.  1). 

•ir'-ror-ate,  ».(,  [Lat.  Imratia,  pa.  par.  of 
irroro,  from  ir-  =  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  roro  =  to 
distil  dew;  ro»  (genit.  roris)  —  dew.]  To 
moisten  with  dew ;  to  bedew. 

•Ir-ror-a'-tlon,  «.  [IRHORJ.TE.]  The  act  of 
bedewing;  the  state  of  being  bedewed. 

•ir-ru'-brlo-al,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  -  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  rubrical  (q.v.Xj  Not  rubrical ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rubric. 

*  ly-ru-gate,   v.t.    [Lat  Imgatas,  pa.  par. 
of  irrugo :  in-(iutens.),  and  rugo—io  wrinkle.] 
To  wrinkle. 

•Ir-rupt'-e'd,  o.  [Lat  trruplu*,  pa.  par.  of 
imnnpo  =  to  break  into  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
rumpo  =  to  break.]  Broken  violently  and 
with  great  force. 

Kr-rup'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  irruptionem, 
accus.  of  irruptio,  from  irrupt**,  pa.  par.  of 
immpo;  Sp.  irruption;  Ital.  imaione.) 

1.  A  breaking  in ;  a  bursting  In  ;  an  attack. 

"With  terrible  irrutMom  bursting-  o'er 
The  marble  cliffs."         Falconer .  Mlpsfrtdt.  Ill 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  into  a 
country ;  an  inroad. 

t  Jr-rapt'-iVe,  o.  [Lat  irnpt(us),  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -it*.]  Rushing  or 
bursting  in  or  upon. 

iV-vlng-ites,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecdesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  the 
Eev.  Edward  Irving,  who  was  born  at  Annan, 
In  Dumfriesshire,  on  August  15, 1792 ;  in  1819 


became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow  ;  in  July, 
lS2:i,  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  small  Scottish- 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Cross  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  and  attracting  thither  crmuU 
of  eminent  people,  had  built  for  him  a  Hn» 
church  in  Regent  Square,  to  which  he  removed 
in  1829.  On  October  16,  1831,  the  gift  of 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues  was  alleged  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  some  people,  most 
of  them  females,  in  his  congregation,  the  same 
phenomenon  having  arisen  on  a  limited  sc;tle 
before  in  Glasgow.  Irving  believed  ihat  the 
miracle  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  4-11  had  occurred 
again,  and  that  Pentecostal  times  had  returned. 
The  more  sober-minded  of  his  flock  and  his 
ministerial  brethren  thought  differently,  and 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  couaideratinu 
that  no  human  being  of  any  nationality  recog- 
nised the  new  tongue  as  his  own.  Irving  s 
views  regarding  the  human  nature  of  Cluist 
were  also  deemed  erroneous.  On  May  3,  18:«,  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  Irving  was  unfit  to  retain 
the  pastorate  of  Recent  Square  Church,  and 
on  Maron  15,  1838,  the  Presbytery  of  Annan, 
which  had  licensed  him  as  a  preacher,  deposed 
him  from  the  ministry.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1884.  His  followers  are  often  popu- 
larly termed  Irvlngites,  but  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  denomination  which  he  founded 
is  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church.  They  use  a 
liturgy  framed  in  1842  and  enlarged  in  1853. 
They  have  an  altar  on  which  caudles  are  lit, 
and  they  burn  incense  (q.  v.>  As  church  officers 
they  have  apostles,  angels,  prophets,  &c.  In 
1851  they  had  in  England  thirty  chapels.  In 
1854  one  was  opened  in  Gordon  Square,  London, 
which  is  now  their  leading  place  of  worship. 

f,  r.  [See  def.]  The  third  person  sing.,  pres. 
Indie,  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be.  It  repre- 
sents the  Sansc.  asti,  Goth,  ist,  Lat.  at,  Gr.  <<ni 


fa-,  pref.    [Iso..] 

ls'-a-bel.s.  [From/loiKife.  Generally  referred 
to  IsabeTle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Archduke  Albert  ol 
Austria,  who,  In  A.D.  1601,  made  a  vow  not  to 
change  her  linen  until  her  husband  had  taken 
Ostend,  which  be  was  besieging.  The  town, 
however,  held  out  till  A.D.  1604,  by  which 
time  her  linen  had  assumed  a  dingy  hue.)  A 
pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  dull  yellow  with 
a  mixture  of  gray  and  red. 

Isabel  bear,  s.    [ISABELLINE-BEAH.] 

Isabel  -  colour,  Isabella  -  colour,  > 

The  same  as  ISABEL  (q.v.). 

ibj  a  bel'  Une,  a.  [Mod.  Lot,  inofUinui.] 
[ISABEL.] 

isabclline  bear,  j. 

ZooL  :  Ursus  isabellinus.  a  lighter  variety  of 
the  Syrian  bear.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  but  the  hue  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  found  In  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
bles. Called  also  the  Indian  White  Bear. 

is  ab  nor'-mal,  >.  [Pref.  it-,  and  Eng.  06- 
7tormai(q.v.).] 

Meteor.  (PL)  :  Deviations  from  mean  tem- 
perature. 

t  is  a  del  phoua,  a.  [Pref.  is-  ;  Gr.  ai,^6t 
(adelphos)  =  a  brother,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Sot.  (Of  a  diadelphous  jlower):  Having  the 
two  "brotherhoods"  or  bundles  of  stamens 
equaL 

t  is'-a-go&e,  tis-a-gogne,  «.  [Gr.  uo-a- 
yoyii  (eisagoge)  =  (1)  (Gen.)  a  bringing  in  ;  (2) 
(Law)  a  bringing  of  cases  into  court  ;  (3)  (Rhet.) 
an  introduction,  nfi  elementary  treatise.]  [!SA- 

GOOICS.] 

Kliet.,  Theol.,  Ac.  :  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  a  department  of  thought 

is-a-go&'-lc,  I-sa-gSg'-Ic-aLa.  [Lat.  iso- 
gogicus  ;  Gr.  «i(ra-ywyix6c  (eisagogikos)  =  intro- 
ductory ;  ticrayttyyri  (eisiigogt)  =  an  introduc- 
tion :  eis  (eis)  =  into,  and  aytayr,  (agogv)  =  a 
leading  ;  dyw  (ago)  =  to  lead.] 

Theol.,  Rhet.,  <tc.  :  Introductory.  (J.  A. 
Alexander.) 

is-a  gog'-Ics,  s.    [IsAOooic.] 

Theol.,  <tc.  :  Introduction  (q.v.)  ;  the  pre- 
liminary Investigations  regarding  the  sacred 
books,  Ac.,  before  reaching  hermeneutics  and 
exegesis. 


late,  fat.  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p»t» 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rul«,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    n,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    «u  =  kw. 


isagon— isatyde 
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I'-sa  gin,  s.     [Or.  ;<ro?  (fcos)  =  equal,    and 
•yamit  (gonia)  =  an  angle  ;  Fr.  isagone.] 
Math. :  A  figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 

E-sa  -l-ah,  iB-a'-tan  (i  as  y).  «.  [Heb. 
\Tyip'  (Yeshayah-u)  =  the  salvation  of  Jeho- 
vah, i.e.,  the  salvation  effected  by  Jehovah ; 
Gr.  'Homa?  (flfeaias).] 

Script.  Hist. :  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  He  was  the  son  of  Amos, 
whom  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  be  the 
prophet  Amos,  the  names  being  identical  in 
Greek  ;  in  Hebrew,  however,  theyare  different, 
the  prophet  being  Amos,  and  Isaiah's  father 
Amots.  As  in  the  vision  recorded  in  Isaiah 
vi.,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  being  in 
the  court  which  none  but  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  might  enter,  he  was  perhaps  a  priest, 
He  was  born  probably  between  B  c.  78S  and 
783.  He  married  a  woman  to  whom,  as  to 
him,  prophetic  gifts  were  given  (Isa.  viii.  8). 
One  of  his  sons  was  called  Bhear-jashub  =  a 
remnant  returns,  or  a  remnant  will  return 
(vii.  3);  another Maher-shalal- hash -baz  = 
hasten  to  the  spoil,  quickly  carry  off  the  prey. 
Isaiah  exerted  great  influence  at  the  court  of 
Jerusalem  under  Ahaz,  and  yet  more  under 
Hezekiah.  He  was  contemporary  with  Amos, 
Hosea,  Micah,  and  perhaps  with  Joel.  Besides 
his  prophecies,  he  wrote  also  biographies  or 
histories  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22),  and 
Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32).  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  King  Manasseh. 
his  tragic  fate,  it  is  supposed,  being  alluded 
to  in  Heb.  3tt.  37.  [II] 

D  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  : 

Scripture  Canon :  The  first  and  most  Im- 
portant of  the  prophetic  books.  It  is  headed 
*'  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which 
he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  Jothain,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
Kings  of  Judah."  If  chapter  vi.  is  chronologi- 
cally the  earliest  of  any,  and  describes  his  first 
call  to  the  prophetic  office,  his  utterances 
would  commence  in  B.C.  758,  757,  or  758.  If 
the  prophecies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  then  chapters  i.-y.  would  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  Omitting  these  writiugs  of 
uncertain  date,  the  next  utterances  are  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  none  apparently  belonging  to 
the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham's  reign.  He  con- 
tinued at  least  till  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Hezekiah,  B.C.  712,  a  period  of  44  to  46  years. 
This  is  the  minimum  span  of  his  prophecies ; 
the  maximum  is  much  greater. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts :  (1)  chapters  x.  to  xxxv. ,  the  earlier 
prophecies  ;  (2)  ch.  xxxvL  to  xxxix.,  an  historic 
appendix  or  intercalation ;  and  (3)  ch.  xL  to 
Ixvi.  the  later  prophecies.  The  standpoint  in 
this  third  section  is  that  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  Cyrus,  who  set  the  two  tribes 
trie,  is  mentioned  by  name  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1). 
Hence  Koppe  (A.D.  1779-1781)  supposed  a 
second  author,  a  view  adopted  by  Doderlein, 
Eichhorn,  Justi,  Paulus  De  Wette,  Geseuius, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  all  rationalistic  critics.  On 
the  other  hand  Hengsteuberg,  Havemick, 
Keil,  &c.,  have  maintained  the  integrity  of 
Isaiah.  Viewed  as  a  poetic  composition  the 
book  of  Isaiah  exhibits  genius  of  a  very  high 
order.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from 
or  references  to  Isaiah  in  the  New  Testament, 
ch.  liii.  and  other  prophecies  (vii.  14;  ix.  1,  2 ; 
liii.  4 ;  Ixiii.  1-3)  being  considered  Messianic 
and  applied  to  Jesus.  Hence  Jerome  con- 
sidered that  Isaiah  should  rather  be  called  an 
evangelist  than  a  prophet,  and  he  is  not  un- 
trequently  called  the  fifth  Evangelist. 

I«»Uh  1.  9  =  Rom.  I*.  29  ;  vi.  9.  10  =  Mat  lilt.  14.  IS, 
Act*  xxvlit.  3ft-27 ;  vii.  14  =  Mat.  1.  22,  23 ;  vllL  14  =3 
Rom.  ix.  83 :  ix.  1.  2  =  Mat  iv.  14.16  ;  x.  22  =  Rom.  Ix. 
27,  28  •.  XL  3  =  Mat.  ill.  s.  Mark  1.  i ;  xllL  1-3  =  Hat. 
zlll.  17-20  ;  xliv.  26  =  1  Cor.  1.  19.  20  ;  lilt.  1.  =  Rom.  x. 
IS  ;  1111.  4  =  Mat.  Till.  17 ;  1111.  7.8  =  Acta  rill  «s-35 ; 
iv.  8=  Acts  xlil.  84;  ivi.  7=  Mat  xxi.  13;  Ixi.  1-3  = 
Luke  Iv.  17-21  ;  Ixv.  1,  2=  Rom.  X.  20-21 ;  Ur.  17  = 
2  Pet.  Hi.  18  :  Ixvi.  24  =  Hark  Ix.  43-fB. 

Is-al  IJl^ne,  *.     [Eng.  <a(a«»);   anyl,  and 
suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CHj'C'CHj.  A  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bon, isomeric  with  allylene,  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  of  potassic  itaconate.  It  combines 
directly  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
isallylene  tetrabromide,  CHjBrCBrjCHjBr. 
It  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  solu- 
tions of  silver  salts. 

to  am'-ic,  a.   [3ng.,  *o.  <s(aM»);  aa(mmia\ 

and  sutf.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

Isamlc  acid.  <. 

Chem. :  C18HisN3O4.    Imasati:  acid.    Pro- 


duced by  the  action  of  warm  ammonia  on 
isatine.  It  crystallizes  in  glistening  rhombic 
plates  of  the  colour  of  red  iodide  of  meivury, 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
forming  a  bright  yellow  solution,  but  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  anil  in  ether.  It  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  beautiful 
violet  colour,  but  is  violently  attacked  by 
bromine,  forming  indelibrome  Ci6H8Br4N3O3. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  isatine.  Ammonium  is- 
amate,  C16Hi.j(NH4)N3O4,  crystallizes  >n 
microscopic  needles.  Potassium  isarnate, 
Ci6Hi2KN3O4>  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

IS  am  ide,  t.  IEng.,  &c.  fc(a<is),  and  amide.} 
Chem.  :  CieHi4N4O3.  Amasatin.  A  bright 
yellow  powder,  produced  by  heating  am- 
monium isamate  till  water  is  driven  otf,  and 
washing  the  residue  with  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  containing  ammonia. 

is  ap  6s  toT-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  O  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  apostolic.  Cf.  also  Gr.  ijrairoo-roAos  (is- 
apostolos).] 

1.  (Of  persons'):  Equal  in  sanctity  or  devo- 
tedness  or  in  success  to  the  apostles. 

2.  Of  laws  or  customs :  As  binding  on  the 
Christian  conscience  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
stituted by  apostles. 

l-sar'-i-o,  s.  [From  Gr.  IO-OT  (iso»)  =  equal  to, 
the  same  as;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Isariacei  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  filamentous 
moulds,  parasitic,  some  on  insects,  especially 
Hymenoptera,  on  dead  pupa?,  spiders  nests, 
and  partly  upon  various  vegetable  substances. 
(Berkeley.) 

i-sap-I'-*-!  (pi.  i-ear-i-a'-ce-i),  «.  [Mod. 
Lat.  isaria;  Lat  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  -acei.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  fungi. 
The  fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have 
deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their  free 
apices.  British  genera,  Isaria,  Anthina,  and 
Ceratium. 

i-saV-trw-a,  «.  [Fret  is-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
astrasa  (2)  (q.v.).] 

Pahtont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Actinozoa, 
family  Astrseidae.  It  is  from  the  Oolite, 
Morris  enumerates  twelve  species  as  British. 

IS-a-tan,  8.    [Eng.,  &c.  feasts);  -an.] 

Chem. :  CieHuXaOj.  A  white  compound 
produced  by  boiling  disulphisatyde  with  acid 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  deposits  on  cooling  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  crystals.  When  strongly  heated 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  isatine  and  indine. 
Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  the 
formation  of  a  violet  powder,  somewhat  re- 
sembling nltrlndin. 

is'-a-tate.s.    [Eng.,  &c.  isatfis) ;  -ate  (CTww.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  isatic-acid  (q.v.). 

l-sat -to,  a.  (Eng., &c.  <Mt(w) ; -fc.J  Seethe 
compound. 

Isatic-acid,  ». 

Chem. :  C8H7NO3 
boiling  a  solution  of  potassium  isatine,  it  is 
converted  into  potassic  isatate,  C6H6NKO3, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  plumbic  acetate, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  isatate.  When 
this  is  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated in  vacuo,  a  white  flocculent  deposit 
of  isatic  acid  or  trioxiudol  is  obtained.  Am- 
monium isatate  is  capable  of  existing  only  in 
solution.  Barium  isstate,  CgHjBaNOs,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  baryta  water  on  isatine, 
crystallizes  in  scales.  The  silver  salt,  C8Ha 
AgNO3,  crystallizes  in  fine  yellow  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  Isatic  acid 
unites  with  bromine  and  chlorine  forming 
broinisatic  and  chlorisatic  acids. 

i-sat'-l-das,  s.pl.  [Lat  isot(«s) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Brassicacex,  tribe  Noto- 
rhizeae. 

ifl'-a  tine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c-  isati(s) ;  -Int.] 

Chem. :  C8H,NOS  =  C8H4<£°j>CO.  Ob- 
tained by  suspending  finely  powdered  indigo 
in  three  times  ,it8  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 


adding  gradually  nitric  acid  of  ap.  gr.  1-36 
until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared.  On 
cooling,  crude  isatine  is  deposited,  and  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  potash,  precipita- 
ting with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizing 
from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It  may  also  be  produced  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  aiuido- 
oxindol : 


Ct) 


or  by  the  reduction  of  orthonitro-phenyl 
oxalic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  : 


«WKSof 

^XO-rSHjO. 


Isatine  does  not  unite  with  acids,  but  rather 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  po- 
tassic hydrate,  forming  a  dark  violet-coloured 
solution  of  potassium  isatine,  which,  on  addi- 
tion of  argentic  nitrate,  gives  carmine-red  crys- 
tals of  argentic  isatine,  C8H4NO2Ag.  It  also 
yields  crystalline  compounds,  with  alkaline 
nydric  sulphites.  Boiling  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  first  into  nitro- 
salicylic  acid,  and  finally  into  trinitro-phenoL 
When  strongly  heated,  isatine  fuses  and  sub- 
limes in  part  unchanged. 

IS'-a-tls,   «.    [Lat.    (satis,    from    Gr.    urarif 

(isiitis)  =  a  plant,  Itatistinctoriatf),  producing 

a  dark  dye  -  wood. 

(Def.)] 

Bot. :  Wood.  The 
typical  genus  of  the 
Cruciferous  family 
Isatidn  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  tall, 
erect,  annual  or 
biennial  branched 
herbs,  with  equal 
sepals  and  one- 
celled  indehiseent 
pods,  oblong,  ovate, 
or  orbicular,  thick-  ISATIS. 

ened  in  the  middle, 

the  wing  or  margin  very  broad.  Species 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  One,  Isatia  tinctona 
(Dyer's  Woad)  is  half  wild  in  Britain.  The 
ancient  Britons  are  said  to  have  stained  them- 
selves blue  with  it  It  is  still  cultivated  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  /.  indigotica  is  in  China,  for 
dyeing  purposes. 

i-sa-to-sul-phiir'-iic,  o.    [Eng.  t»((w);  a 
connective,  aud  Eng.    sulphuric.)      (See  the 
compound.) 
isatosulphuric  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C8H5NO2'SO3.  Prepared  by  boiling 
indigo-carmine  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  de- 
colorising by  means  ot  acid  eliminate  of 
potassium.  On  adding  nitrate  of  potassium 
to  the  hot  filtered  solution,  potassium  isato- 
sulphate  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  sandy  powder.  By  dissolving  this 
powder  in  hot  baryta  water,  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  formed,  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  isatosulphurie  acid 
is  obtained  in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  strong 
acid,  separating  even  some  of  the  mineral 
acids  from  their  salts.  When  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  it  yields  a  yellow,  silky,  crystalline 
mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  In 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene. 
It  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  monobasic  and 
dibasic,  the  former  of  which  are  very  stable 
compounds,  retaining  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation till  heated  above  100% 

ia-a-trop'-ic,   a.     [Eng.   <!ic.  u(atis),  and 
atropic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isatropic  acid,  >. 

C*«ri, :  <VI8Oa 
Isomerlc  with  cinnamic  acid,  obtained  together 
with  atropic  acid,  by  heating  tropic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin 
rhombic  plates,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  melts  at  200°,  and  is  not  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid. 

I'-sa-tyde,  s.     [Eng.  isaUfne);   suff.  -yd* 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CjeH^NjO^  A  white  crystalline 
powder  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  evolved  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric 


1)6.1,  b<fr;  poUt,  J61M;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  9hiii.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Clan, -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -Blon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -»lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shfis.     -We,  -die,  &o  -  bel,  del. 
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acid,  on  isatine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
•lightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  micro- 
scopic scales.  It  softens  when  heated,  chang- 
ing to  a  violet  brown  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  suffers  partial  decomposition.  Isatyde 
bears  the  same  relation  to  isatin,  that  indigo- 
white  bears  to  indigo-blue. 

'isChtV.i.  [O.Fr.  iasir,  from  Lat.  two,  from 
ex-  =  out,  and  eo  —  to  go.]  To  issue  ;  to  come 
or  go  out. 

Is  chte  -ml-a,  >.  [Hod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
t<7X<ufK>?  (ischdimos)  =  staunching  blood  : 
iaxw  (ischo)  =  to  hold,  check,  or  curb,  and 
•Ifui  (haima)  blood.] 

Pathol.  :  This  affection  of  the  discs  of  the 
eye  is  caused  by  distension  of  the  ophthalmic 
veins,  as  in  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  ;  if 
extreme,  the  optic  nerves  suffer  considerable 
destruction,  and  become  atrophied.  This  con- 
dition is  described  by  Von  Graefe  as  "ob- 
struction at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  con- 
current action  of  the  sclerotic  ring." 

Is   chi  -iid  -ic,  fo-ctt-ftd'-fok,  a.    [Or. 

t.<r\iav  (ischion),  i<rxto&Kot  (ischiadikot)  ;  Fr. 
ischuulique.]  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  crural  vein  ;  in  pathology,  the  ischia- 
dick  passion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or  the 
sciatica,  (//arris.) 

Is-chi-ig'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  urxCm  (itchian)  =  the 
hip  joint,  and  afpo  (affra)  =  hunting,  catching, 
seizure.] 

I'uth.  :  Gout  situated  in  the  hip  joint  ; 
sciatica. 

Is'HJhi-al,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  isrfii(K»>)(q.v.);Eng. 
suff.  -a/.] 

Anat.  A  Path.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
isehium  or  hip  joint  ;  ischiadic,  ischiatic. 

I»-chi  il'-gta,  s.    [Gr.  ;<rx>oi>  (i**ion)  =  the 
hip  joint,  and  oA-yoc  (algos)  =  pain.] 
i'ath.  :  Pain  in  the  hip  joint 


f-lO,  0.      [ISCHIADIC.] 

is  chi  &t-6  cele,  is  -chl  i  ?ele,  ..    [Eng. 

Ac.  ischiatHf),  and  Gr.  mjXij  (**'«)  =  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  or  rupture  through  the  sacro- 

sciatic  ligaments  ;  a  rupture  between  the  os 

sacrum  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischinm. 

Is  Chi  -6-,  prtf.  [Gr.  ior^ior  (ixAton)  =  the  hip 
joint.] 

Anat.,  Ac.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  joint. 
ischio  capsular,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and  cap- 
sular.  There  is  an  ischia-captular  ligament. 

ischio  cavernous,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and 
cavernous.  There  is  an  ischio  -  cavernous 
muscle. 

Ischio  rectal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  rectum  and  to  the 
hip  joint.  There  is  an  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

to  chi  6  dus,  is-chy-o  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  !<TXV; 
(ischus)  =  strength,  and  btovs  (odous)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Chimrerktje,  found  in 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Is'-chX-um,  ».  [Gr.  IITXIO»  (itchion)  =  the  hip 
Joint] 

Anat.  A  Zool.  :  One  of  the  bones  in  the 
pelvic  arch  in  vertebrated  animals.  It  forms 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  and  bounds  the  obturator  foramen 
in  the  lower  half  of  its  extent. 

t  Isch-nS-plid'-nl-a,  t.  [Gr.  l<rxmf*,ma. 
(iachnophonia)  =  (see  def.),  \anUfmnt  (isOmn- 
phonos)  —  thin-  voiced  ;  Iirxv6<;  (tscftno*)  =  dry, 
withered,  meagre,  and  pwnj  (phanl)  •=  a  sound, 
•  tone.) 
Pathology  : 

1.  Thinness  of  voice. 

2.  Stuttering. 

*B-chu  ret'-ic,  a.  &  t.    [Lat  «*Aur(ia);  Eng. 

SUff.  -£««!.] 

Pharmacy  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  of  mitiga- 
ting or  removing  ischuria. 

B.  As  subsl.  :  A  medicine  fitted  to  mitigate 
or  remove  ischuria. 


Is  chiir  I  a,  ItMShu-ry,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ltr\ovpia  lis'chourui)  :  t<rxt»  (isclto)  =  to  hold  or 
curb,  ana  ovpov  (ourtm)  =  urine.] 

Pathol.  :  Suppression  of  urine  occurs  some- 
times in  teething,  in  hysteria,  or  some  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  is  aeconipanir.l 
with  pain,  often  severe.  Less  complete  sup- 
pression is  culled  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
local  sufferings  are  more  severe. 

Is  chy  o   dus,  s.    [IscHiopus.] 

to-chyp'-ter-ns,  s.  [Gr.  iirxv?  (itckus)  = 
strength,  and  wrcpdi'  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  tin  ; 
Lat.  termination  -us.  Named  from  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  tin.] 

Paksont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  Trias  of  North  America. 

to-chyr-o-my'-i-dw  (yr  as  ir),  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  ischynmys  (q.v.)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•fate.] 

Paloxmt.  :  A  family  of  Rodentia  containing 
only  one  species  of  Ischyromys  (q.v.X 

Is  chyr  6  rays  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Or.  'wrx 
(IfcAunu)  =  strong,  and  j*«  (mu<)  =  a  mouse.] 
Palaxmt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ischyromyidas  (q.v.).  It  is  known  only  by  a 
North  American  fossil  rodent,  Ischyromys 
typus,  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  from  remains 
found  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  Miocene  deposits  in 
the  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  Wyoming.  It  resembles 
the  Husk  Bat,  but  has  closer  affinity  to  the 
Squirrels,  and  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Beavers. 

fje,  phr.    [See  def.]    Scotch  for  "  I  shall." 

"  Never  fear,  /'«'  b«  caution  fur  them—  /'•*  gle  yon 
my  penonal  warrandioe."—  Scott:  H'awrky.  ch.  Uvi. 


i  ser  ine,  i  ser  ite,  «.  [So  named  from 
having  been  found  near  the  river  Iser  (the 
"  Iser  rolling  rapidly  "  of  Campbell's  "  Ilohen- 
linden  "X  and  suffs.  -ine,  -ite  (Aftn.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Isometric  titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of 
iron  sand.  Colour,  iron-black  passing  into 
brownish-black.  Compos.  :  titanic  acid,  13-JO 
to  67-13;  sesquioxide  of  iron  16'67  to  «S"00  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  17'79  to  81  10  ;  magnesia, 
1-94  to  8-02.  Found  in  numerous  localities, 
including  Great  Britain,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
in  various  localities  of  the  New  World,  Ac.  It 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

i'-«er-ite,  ».    [ISERIN*.] 

i  ser  -tl-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  E.  Isert,  a 
German  surgeon  in  the  Danish  service  at 
Accra.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Isertidae 
(q.v.X  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  scarlet  flowers,  from  Central  America. 

i-sef-tH-da),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  l»srt(o);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcK.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonaceas,  tribe  Cin- 
chonete. 

Is  e  thl-Sn-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  i^atts); 
ethionlf),  and  suff.  -ic.] 

iscthionic  acid,  «. 

CH,-OH 


.  This  acid, 
which  is  isomeric  with  sulphovinic  acid,  was 
discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833.  It  is  obtained 
most  readily  by  adding  sulphuric  anhydride 
to  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt.  The  resulting  thick,  oily  liquid 
is  diluted  with  water,  boiled  for  several  hours 
in  order  to  decompose  the  ethionic  acid,  and 
then  saturated  with  baric  carbonate.  The 
liquid,  filtered  at  the  boiling  point,  yields, 
first  crystals  of  baric  methionate,  and  after- 
wards, on  further  evaporation,  baric  isethi- 
onate  (HO-CH2-CH2-SO2-O)2Ba.  On  decom- 
posing the  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  isethionic  acid  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  deliquescent  needles. 
The  isethionates,  which  can  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  baric  salt  with  solutions  of 
the  respective  metallic  sulphates,  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. They  crystallize  well,  and  in  many  cases 
can  be  heated  to  3JO°  without  decomposition. 
Ammonium  isethionate,  CsHgCNH^SO^  crys- 
tallizes in  well-defined  octahedrons,  which  do 
not  lose  weight  at  120"  Potassic  isethionate, 
CaHjK'SO^  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
melt  between  300°  and  350*.  The  copper  salt, 
CaHsCu-SO^  forms  pale-green  prisms  with 
rhombic  base  ;  at  140°  to  150"  it  turns  white, 


and  gives  off   twenty    per  <*«it..  nf  water  of 
crystallization. 

-i8h.  suff.    [See  def.] 

1.  An  adjectival  suffix,  representing  A.8. 
•isc,  -ysc,  Dan.  -wfc,  Qer.  -isch,  Fr.  -esgwe  =  par- 
taking of  tli*  nature  of,  as  fool,  foolish,  Dane. 
Dam'-s/i,  tic.    Suffixed  to  adjectives,  it  lessens 
the   signification,  as  white,   whituA  —  some- 
what white  ;  sweet,  sweetiaA.  =  rather  sweet.  J 

2.  As  a  verbal  suffix  it  is  derived  from  the 
Lat.  inchoative  suffix  -esc,  as  in  florarco  —  t<> 
begin  to  flower  or  flourish,  from  Jtoreo  ~  to 
flourish.     It  is  generally  found  in  verbs  wltu-h 
have  come  through  the  French,  and  which 
retain  the  influence  of  that  suffix  in  some  of 
their  tenses,  us  finirt  finissant,   Eng.  finish; 
punir,  puni&sant,  Bug.  punish,  &c. 

ish,  Ische,  s.  [A  corruption  of  i$rut  (q.v.).} 
Issue  ;  liberty  or  right  of  going  in  and  out. 

Tf  1th  and  entry  : 

Soots  Law  :  A  term  in  a  charter  implying  a 
right  to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  necessary  to  kirk  and  market, 
through  the  adjacent  grounds  of  the  grantor, 
who  is  by  the  clause  laid  under  that  burden. 

Ish  -ma-el-it«,  *•     [From  Ishmael,  Heb. 
b*^^  (Ishmatl),  Sept  'la^A  (Imait)  ;  suiT, 
-Ue.} 
t  Literally: 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi.  12)- 

2.  An  Ismaelian  (q.v.). 

II.  yig.  :  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose 
hand  was  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  one  at  war  against  society. 

Ish  -ma-?l  it-lsh,  a.  [Eng./»Amo«H((«);  -«M 
Like  Ishmael  ;  like  an  Ishmaelite. 

I  -sl-&c,  a.     [Lat  Isiacta.]    Of  or  pertaining 

to  Isis. 

Isiac  table,  s.  A  spurious  Egyptian 
monument,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper 
bearing  a  representation  of  most  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  with  Isis  in  the  centre,  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  in  1525. 

*  U  l-cle,  «.    [ICICLE.] 


sId-i'-xuB,  *.  pi.     [Lat.  Isit  (genit.  Indis\. 
from  Or.  M*  (/^is).]    [Isis.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  sub-family  of  Gorgonidae^ 
The  axis  is  flexible,  horny,  and  only  partly 
calcareous. 

i  aid  -I  um  (pi.  i-sld'-l-a)(  «.  [London  and1 
Faxton  derive  it  from  Or.  tcrot  (isos)  =  equal, 
in  allusion  to  the  small  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  podetia  and  the  substance  of  the 
frond.  Hay  it  not  be  from  Irit,  Isidis,  and 
Or.  cttot  (eidos)  =  form?] 

1.  A  genus   (T)    of   Crustaceous    Lichens, 
Isidium  Westringii,  is  used  in  dyeing.    (Lind- 
ley,  &c.) 

2.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of  the  thallus  of 
a  lichen  bearing  a  globule  at  its  end.    (Treat. 
of  Sot.) 

i  sld-oid,  a.     [Lat  Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  and 
Gr.  fT««(eido»)  =  form(?)] 
Bot.:  (Of  a  lichen):   Covered   with   isidia 

[ISIDIUM,  2.] 

i  -sin  glass,  s.    [Corrupted  from  Eng.  icing, 
and  glass,  i.e.,  iceglass.] 
I,  Ord'wiary  Language  : 

1.  The  dried  swimming  bladder  of  various 
species  of  Actpenser  prepared  and  cut  into 
tine  shreds.     It  consists  of  a  gelatinous  tissue, 
which  on  boiling  yields  gelatine. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  sheets  of  mica. 

IL  Phar.  :  A  solution  of  gelatine  figures 
among  officinal  preparations. 

Isinglass-Stone,  s.     [ISINGLASS,  I.  2.] 

f  '-sis,  s.     [Lat.   Isis  ;  Gr.  *I<ri«  (Isis)  =  (1)  the 
Egyptian  goddess  of  fecundity  and  sister  of 
Osiris,  (2)  a  planet  or  coral.] 
L  A*tron.  :  [ASTEROID,  42]. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  on» 
of  the  sub-family  Isidinae  (q.v.).     The  sclero- 
basia   consists    of  alternate    calcareous   aud 
horny  segments,  the  former  giving    rise  to 
branches.    Isis  hippuris  is  from  Amboyna,  /. 
polyantha  from  the  American  seas,  aud  /.  cor- 
aUoides  from  those  of  India, 

3.  Palteont.  :  Found  in  the  Miocene  beds. 


fate,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w  ce-e;  ey-a;  qn  =  k 
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Is'  lam,  *  £s  lam,  1^  -lam  ism,  s.  [Arab. 
Islam  —  (1)  the  true  or  orthodox  faith  among 
the  Muhammadans,  (2)  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  submission,  (3)  the  Muhammadan  reli- 
gion, (4)  the  Muhammadan  church  or  commu- 
nity.] [Catafago.]  A  name  given  to  Muham- 
madanism (q.v.). 

Is  lam  ism,  s.    [Arab.  Islam;  -ism.]     Mu- 

Is'- lam-lte,  s.  [  Arab.  Islam  ;  -ite.]  A  Muham- 
madan. 

la  lam  it  -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Islamite);  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Islam  ;  Muhammadan. 

Is'-lam-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Arab.,  «fcc.  Islam;  suff. 

A.  Trans.  :    To   render   Muhammadan,   to 
convert  to  Muhammadanism. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  over  to  the  Muhamma- 
dan faith. 

is  land  (s  silent),  *  i  lond,  *  i  lond,  *  y- 
land,  *  y-lond,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  igland,  from 
ig  =  an  island,  and  hind  =  land  ;  But  eiland ; 
Icel.  eyland;  Sw.  oland;  Qer.  eiland.  The 
A.S.  i<j,  ieg,  eg,  also  appears  as  -ea,  -ey  in 
English  place-names,  as  in  Anglesey,  Batter- 
sea,  &c.,  and  in  Icel.  ey  =  an  island ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  o ;  O.  H.  Ger.  -awa,  -auwa,  in  composi- 
tion ;  Goth,  ((ftiwi ;  0.  H.  Ger.  ahe  —  &  stream ; 
Ijat.  aqua ;  Eng.  ait,  eyot.  The  *  in  islaml  is 
owing  to  a  confusion  with  isle  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  aa 
distinguished  from  mainland  or  continent. 

"[They  were]  cotne  vnto  an  Hand  waste  and  voyil. ' 
Spewjar  :  ^.  ft.,  IL  vi.  IL 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  island ;  as  a  mass 
of  floating  ice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  an  island ; 
situated  on  an  island  :  as,  an  island  home. 

f  (1)  Island  of  foil: 

Anat. :  The  central  lobe  within  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  in  the  cerebrum.  It  is  a  triangular 
eminence,  forming  a  sort  of  delta  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  fissure. 

(2)  Islands  of  the  Blest,  Island  of  the  Blest : 

Greek  Mythol.  :  Imaginary  islands,  situated 
in  the  West,  thought  to  be  the  abode  of  good 
men  after  death.  The  following  passage  from 
Cooke's  translation  of  Hesiod's  Works  it  Days 
(i.  170)  shows  the  ancient  belief  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  there  : — 

"  There  in  the  I  it  and  of  the  Blot  they  find, 
Where  Saturn  reigns,  an  endless  calm  of  mind  ; 
And  there  the  choicest  fruits  adom  the  fields. 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harvest  y  icltK". 
This    passage   has    been    amplified  both  by 
Homer  (Odyss.  iv.  563,  sqq.)  and  Virgil  (JEfc. 
vi.  637-44).     The  same  idea  of  fertility  occurs 
in  the  Apocalypse  (xxii.  2),  and  Bernard  de 
Mortaix,  in  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  says  of  the 
Celestial  Country  : 

"  Lux  erit  aurea,  terraque  lactea,  melle  redundans." 

*  is  -land  (s  silent),  v.t.    [ISLAND,  *.] 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  cause  to  be- 
come or  appear  like  an  island ;  to  surround 
with  water. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands. 

is  land  er  (*  silent),  ».  [Eng.  island  ;  -er.] 
An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

"Ye  itlanders,  bound  In  the  ocean's  chain." 

Drayton :  Robert  Duke  qf  Normandy. 

*  is'-land-y  (*  silent),  a.    [Eng.  island;  *y.] 
Pertaining  to  islands ;  full  of  islands. 

isle  (1)  (s  silent),  *  lie,  *  yle,  *.  [O.  Fr.  isle 
(Fr.  lie),  from  Lat.  insula  —  an  island ;  Sp. 
isla;  Ital.  isola.]  An  island  :  chiefly  used  in 
poetry. 


Drydtn:  Virgil; 

*  isle  (2)  (*  silent),  *.     [AISLE.]    A  corruption 
ot  aisle. 

*  isle  (s  silent),  v.t.  [!SLE  (!),*•]  To  form  into  an 

Wand  ;    to   cause  to  become  or  be   like  an 
liland  ;  to  isolate. 

"  Itlod  in  sudden  sow  of  light" 

Tennyton  ;  Fatlma,  33. 

•Ules  -man  (first  s  silent),  *.     [Eng.  isle,  and 
man.]    An  islander. 

"  The  itletmen  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  banish  battle-nxe." 

tfcwtt :  Marmlon,  v.  6. 

IS' -let  (5  silent),  t.     [Eng.  wte(l);  dimin.  suff. 

-*.} 


1.  Lit.  :  A  little  isle  or  island. 

"  An  itlet  upou  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Qermau 
K*.-"—in-aytan:  Puly-OUrion,  a. 34.  (Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different 
hue,  as  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  th«  blos- 
som of  a  plaut.    (Tennyson:  Enid,  1,3*24.) 

-ism,  suff.  &  s.   [Or.  t<rjio«  (-ismos)  =  condition, 
uct ;  Lat  -ismus;  Fr.  -isme.] 

A.  As  swjf.  :  A  common  suffix  in  English, 
meaning  doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system 
or  practice  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  suffixed :  as,  spiritual ism,  mono- 
theism, &c.,  also  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the 
country  named,  as  Gallicism,  Irishism, 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  doctrine  or  theory,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  pretentious  or  absurd  character. 

"Compared  with  any  of  theftnu  current." — C'arlyle  : 
Pott  4  J'retent,  bk.  it,  ch.  XV. 

Is'-ma-e-lites,    Is-ma-e'-U-ans,   s.  pi. 

[From  an  Ishmael  (see  def.),  and  Eng.,  &c. 
pi.  suff.  -ites,  -ians.] 

Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Shiites.  Djafar 
Madeck,  the  sixth  Imam  from  Alt,  having  lost 
his  elder  son  Ismael,  appointed  his  younger 
son  Mousa  to  be  his  successor.  A  schism 
followed  among  the  Shiites,  one  party  con- 
tending that  the  Imamship  should  have  de- 
scended  to  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  The  Fati- 
mide  dynasty  were  Ismaelite,  so  were  the 
Assassins  (q.v.). 

is  nar  di  a,  s.  [Named  after  Antoine  Dante 
Isnard,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Onagracese,  tribe  Jusstseeae. 
Isnardia  palustris  is  called,  by  Joseph  Hooker, 
Ludwigia  palustris.  The  root  of  /.  alterni- 
folio,  is  said  to  be  emetic. 

1-8O-,  prtf.    [Or.  IO<K  (isos)  =  equal  to,  the 
same  as.] 

1.  Gen. :  Epjial  to. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  an  organ) :  Equal  in  the  number 
of  its  divisions  or  parts  to  another  one.     [Iso- 

STEMONOU8.] 

i-so  am'-y-lene,   *.      [Eng.   iso(meric),  and 
amylene.] 

Clum. :  ^gp>C-CH'CHj.  A  mobile,  colour- 
less oil  of  peculiar  odour,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling isoamylic  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  *663  at  0%  and  boils 
at  35".  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  producing 
Isoamylic  chloride,  and  hydriodic  acid  iso- 
amylic iodide. 

I-TO-a-myT-ic,  a.     [Eng.  iso(meric) ;    amyl, 
and  suff. -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isoamylic  alcohol,  s.  Isobutyl  car- 
binol.  [AMYL-ALCOHOL] 

i-SO-ar'-ca,  «.     [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Lat. 

area  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Arcadee.  Fourteen 
species  are  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  Chalk. 

i-so-bar',  t  i-so-bare',  s.     [Fret  iso-,  and 
Gr.  |3apos  (baros)  =  weight.] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Meteor.  (Pi.) :  Lines  connect- 
ing places  which  have  the  same  mean  baro- 
metric pressure.  Three  modifications  of  them 
exist  :  those  connecting  places  which  have 
equal  pressure  in  January,  those  which  possess 
it  in  July,  and  those  in  which  it  exists  during 
the  whole  ye,ar.  The  closer  the  isobars  are 
the  stronger  the  wind,  the  further  apart  the 
lighter  the  wind. 

i-«6-bar'-lC,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  isobar;  -4c.] 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Meteor.  ;  Having  equal  baro- 
metric pressure  ;  of  or  belonging  to  isobars. 


*  l-so-bor-ysm,  s.     [Eng. 

isobar;  -ism.] 

Phyg.   Geog.  &  Meteor. ;   Equality  of  baro- 
metric pressure. 

i-Bd-bar-o-met'-rfc,  a.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal, 
and  barometric  (q.v.).] 

Phys.   Geog.  &  Meteor. :  The  same  as  ISO- 
BARIC  (q.v.). 

i-so'-bri  ous,  a.    [Pref.  iso  =  equal,  and  Gr. 

ppiaoi  (briao)  =  to  make  strong,  to  be  strong.] 
Bot.  :  An  epithet  proposed  by  Cassini  for 
Dicotyledons  because  their  force  of  develop- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  embryo  is  equal 
on  both  sides. 


l-so  bu-tane,  *.      [Eng.  i*o(meric); 
and  suff.  -ane.} 

Chem. :  (CHsJgCH.  Tri  methyl-methane,  or 
methyl-isopropyl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  tertiary  butyl 
iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  tertiary 
butyl  alcohol  in  presence  of  water.  It  is  • 
colourless  gas  which  liquefies  at  17'. 

i-so  bu'-tcne,  i  so  bu'  tyl  ene,  s.    [Eng. 

iso(mei-ic)  ;  butfyl),  and  sun",  -ene.} 

Chem.;  jJ3£>CtlCH2,  Isobutylene.     Pro- 

duced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
isobutyl  iodide,  or  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide. 
It  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  isoamylic  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  smelling  gas,  which  con- 
denses on  cooling  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  — 5*. 

l-SO-bii'-tyl,  s.    [Eng.  iso(meric)t  and  butyl} 

[BUTYL.] 

isobutyl  -alcohol,  «. 
Chem.  :  Isopropyl  carbinol.    [BUTYL  ALCO- 
HOL.] 

i-sd-bu-tyi'-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  isobutyl.  and 
amin«.] 
Chem,  :  CH(CH3VCH?-NH2.     Obtained  by 

distilling  potassium  isobutyl  sulphate  with 
potassium  cyanate,  and  treating  the  distillate, 
which  contains  isobutyl  isocyanate,  with  pot^ 
ash.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*7357  at  15*, 
and  boils  at  67°'6. 

i-so-bu'-tjl-ene,  *.   [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  &»- 

tylene.]    [JSOBUTENE.] 

i-so-bu-tyr'-a-mide,  s.     [Eng.  iso(merie)f 
butyr(ic)t  and  amide,] 

Chem.:  C^O'NHa^CH^  :  CH'CO'NHa. 
Prepared  by  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  am- 
monium thiocyanate.  It  is  an  agreeable, 
aromatic  smelling,  crystalline  mass,  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  100",  and  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  iridescent  scales. 

jHso-bfi'-tyr-ates,   s.  pL     [Eng.  iso(meric\ 
and  butyrates.l 

Chem, :  The  salts  of  isobutyric-acid,  r«sem- 
bling  in  genemi  properties  the  butyrates. 
Calcium  Tsobutyrate,  (CiHyOo^Ca  +  5H2O, 
crystallizes  in  mouoclimc  needles,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Silver  isobntyrate,  C^TOsAg, 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  transparent 
scales.  Zinc  isobutyrate,  (C4H7O^22n,  crys- 
tallizes in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  but  decrease  in  solubility 
as  the  temperature  is  increased. 

l-SO-tra-tyr'-lc,   a.     [Eng.  iso(meric)t  and 
butyric.]    (See  the  compounds.) 
isobutyric-acid,  s.    [BUTYRIC-ACID.] 
isobutyrlo-ether,  s.   [BUTYRIC-ETHZR.] 

iHBO-bu-tyr-d,  pref.     [ISOBUTVBQNE.]     (See 

the  compound.) 

isobutyro  nitrile,  s. 

Chem. ;  C4H7N  =  (CHaJaCH'CN.  Isopro- 
pylic-cyanide.  Prepared  oy  adding  potassic- 
cyanide  to  isopropylic  iodide,  or  by  heating 
isobutyric  acid  with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,'  possessing  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour,  and  boiling  at  107°. 

i-SO-bu'-tyV-dne,  *.     [Eng.  iso(meric);  and 
butyrone.] 

Chem. :  ( (CH^'CH )  ?CO.  Diisopropyl-ke- 
tone.  Obtained  by  tne  dry  distillation  of 
calcic  isobutyrate,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing 
di-isopropyl  oxalic  acid.  It  distils  at  124%  and 
is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  isobutyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

i-sd-cap-ro-,  pref.     [ISOCAPROIC.]    (See  the 
compound.) 

isocapro  nit  rile,  s. 

Chem.  :  QjHnN  =  (CHsyCH-CH2-CH2CN. 
Isoamylic  cyanide.  An  unpleasant  smelling  oil, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  isoamylio 
potassic  sulphate  with  potassic  cyanide,  or  by 
heating  amyl  iodide  with  potassic  cyanide 
and  alcohol.  It  boils  at  146°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*806.  Like  most  other 
nitrils,  it  unites  with  metallic  chlorides  to 
form  crystalline  compounds. 

i-so-ca  pro'-fc,    a.      [Eng.    ito(meric\    and 
caproic.]    (See  the  compound.) 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  j6wl;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  9  bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^fcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t» 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -si on.  =  shun ;  -tion.    sion  =  zhun.     -cioiis,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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isocaproic  acid,  «. 

Gum.  :  IC'APROIC-ACID]. 

i-Bo-car'-dl-a,  s.    [Fret  too-  -  equal,  and 
Or.  KafSia  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Zool.  £  PnlcEont.  :  Heart-cockle  ;  a  genus  of 
Molluscs,  family  Cypriuidsa.  The  shell  is 
cordate  and  ventrlcose  ;  the  hinge  teeth  2-2, 
the  laterals  1-1  in  each  valve.  Five  recent 
species  are  known  from  Britain,  &c.,  and 
ninety  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Trias  on  ward. 

i-so^ef-a-mide,  I.     [Bug.  iso(meric),  and 


Chen.  :  C15H31NO.  Obtained  by  heating  in 
•  sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  the  oil  ntjatropha 
Cunas  and  strong  ammonia.  It  la  a  white, 
nacreous  powder,  melting  at  £7%  and  la  not 
attacked  by  strong  potash. 

i'-so-cneim,  >.     [Fret  too-,  and  Gr.  x'"/"1 
(cheima)  =  winter-weather,  cold,  frost,  winter.] 
Physical   Geog.  it  Meteor.:   An  isochelmal 
or  isochimenal  line.    [ISOCEUMENAL.] 

1-BO  chei  -mal,  a.    [ISOCHIMAL.] 

i  so  chei  men  -al,  i-so-cliei'-mon-al,  a. 

[IBOCHIMENAL.] 

i  »6-chei'-men-6,  s,    [ISOCIIIMINE.] 

i  SO  Chi  II  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isochilfta); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -idae.] 

Bat.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendreffl 
(q.v.). 

i  so  chi  Ina,  s.  [Pref.  too-,  and  Gr.  x«'A<* 
.(cheilos)  —  a  lip;  cf.  Gr.  to-6xeiAoc  (isochetl0s\ 
iox>x«Aijc  (isochetlls)  =  level  with  the  lip  or 
«dge.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iso- 
chiliilie  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from  Bouth 
America. 

I  so  Chi'  mal,  I  so  chei  '-mal,  a,    [Eng., 

Ac,  itocheim;  -at.]    Marking  equal  winters. 

[ISOCUIHENAL.] 

Isochimal  lines,  s.  pi.    [IsocmiiENAU- 

LINES.] 

i-so  chi  men-al,  i-so-chi'-mon-al, 
1  so  chei  mon  al.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  wo- 
cki»it»(0  (q.v.)  ;  -a(.]° 

Meteor.  :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

isochimcnal  lines,  a,  pi 

Meteor.  :  Lines  drawn  on  the  globe  over 
places  in  which  the  winter  temperature  Is  the 
same. 

I-so-chi'-nien-e,  I  -so  -chei'-  men  -6,  <. 
[Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  xttfuav  (cheimon)  =  a  storm, 
winter.}  An  isocheim  (q.v.), 

i-si-cho-leV-tor-in,  «.  [Eng.  teofmerfe), 
and  chvlesteriii.] 

Chem.  :  C^H^O,  occurs,  together  with  chc- 
lesterin,  in  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and 
may  be  separated  by  saponifying  the  fat, 
Seating  the  mixture  of  cholesterin  and  iso. 
cholesterin  thus  obtained  with  benzoic  acid, 
wliereby  they  are  converted  into  benzoic  ethers, 
and  crystallizing  these  compounds  from  com- 
mon ether,  the  cholesteryl  benzoate  separating 
In  thick,  tabular  crystals,  the  isocholesteryl 
benzoate  in  slender  needles,  and  from  the 
latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at 
1S7°-138°,  and  does  not  give  any  colour  with 
chloroform  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  all  other 
respects  it  resembles  cholesterin. 

I-s4  chro  mat'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  too-,  and  Eng. 
Aromatic  (q.v.).]  Of  the  same  colour. 

isochromatic  lines,  «.  pi. 

Optics:  Coloured  rings  appearing  when  a 
pencil  of  polarized  light  is  transmitted  along 
the  axis  of  a  crystal,  as  of  mica  or  nitre,  and, 
after  passing  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline, 
finally  reaches  the  eye. 

i-sSeh'-ron-al,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 
isochronal-lino,  ». 

Physics:  A  line  down  which  a  heavy  body 
descends  with  uniform  Telocity. 

1  fftih  -rdn-Sj-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Isochronal; 
-Zjf.|  In  an  isochronal  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
isochronal. 

*  i'-so^chrone,  a.  [ISOCHRONOUS.]  The  same 
as  ISOCHRONOUS  (q.v.). 


1-so  chron'-Ic,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 

i  soch'-ron-isin,s.  [Eng.  uachron(aui);-trm.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  buiug  isochronous. 

i  soch'-ron-im,  s.  [Gr.  tcnixporot  (tsochrmos) 
=  equal  in  age  or  time  :  pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
Xpow;  (cAro?tos)  =  time.] 

Hor. :  A  clock  designed  to  keep  perfectly 
accurate  time. 

i-soch'-ron  ous,  i-soch'-ron-al.  I  sd- 
dirdn'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  itroxfiovw  (isochronos)  -= 
equal  in  age  or  time :  pref.  Iso-  «=  equal ;  Gr. 
XpoVos  (chronos)  =  time,  and  suH  -out,  -oj,  -ic.) 
Hor.  (Of  two  pendulums)  :  Performing  their 
beats  In  the  same  time. 

i-soch'-rous,  i-so-chro'-us,  a  [Pref.  too-, 
and  Gr.  xpoid(cArt)ia),  xp&a  (eAroa),  \p*x  (chrds) 

—  .  .  .  colour.]    Having  a  uniform  colour 
throughout. 

l-so-cli'-nal,  i  so  cli'-nle,  a.  [Pref.  too- 
=  equal,  and  Gr.  jcAtp<*  (klino)  » to  make  to 
bend.) 

Magnetism  :  Having  the  same  Inclination  or 
dip. 

Isoclinal-lines,  isoclinic  lines, .«.  pi. 

Magnetism :    Lines    connecting  places   in 

which  the  dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles. 

1-so  cro  ton'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  iso(meric\  and 
crotcnic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Isocrotonlc-add,  i. 

Chem.  :  [G'KOTONic-AclDj. 

l-«4-cry'-inal,  o.  [Eng.,  Ac.  kocrym(e'):  snff. 
-al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  constituting  an  iso- 
cryme. 

I  si-cryme,  <.    [Pref.  too-  -  equal,  and  Or. 

xpvpot  (brumes)  =  frost.]          y 

Physio.  Geog.  *  Meteor.:  The  cold-water  line, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  68°  F. ;  the  cold 
limit  of  coral-making  polypes. 

I-s6-9y'-clus,  i.  [Pref.  ito-,  and  Gr.  nfoAot 
(kvklos)  m  a  circle.) 

ZooL :  An  animal  composed  of  a  succession 
of  equal  rings.  (Owtit:  Comp.  Anat.  Inc. 
Animals.  Gloss.) 

I-so9'-^-mene,  «.    [Eng.  {to(meric\  and  <*• 

nene.] 

Chen.:  CoHXCEWCH :  (CHj)>  A  colour- 
less liquid  formed  l>y  the  action  of  aodium  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  methylic  Iodide  and 
parabrom-cnmene.  It  boibj  at  817*.  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  1-3014  at  15*. 

i-si- di-a-baf-Io,  o.    [Pref.  {to-,  and  Gr. 

oia.i3a.Tuc6s  (cHabaUkos)  =  able  to  pass  through ; 
£uxj3auVu>  (dinlmim'i)  =  to  pass  over  :  6id  (dia) 

—  through,  and  jSiuVu  (6oi»io)  =  to  walk.] 
Thermodynamics  (Of  a  substance) :  Receiving 

or  giving  out  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

isodiabatic  -  lines,  isodlabatlo  - 
curves,  «.;>(. 

Physics :  Two  lines  on  a  diagram,  the  one 
exhibiting  the  law  of  variation  of  the  pressure 
and  density  of  a  fluid  during  the  lowering  of 
Its  temperature ;  the  other,  during  ita  rise. 
These  two  lines  are  Isodiabatic  If  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid  during  a 
certain  stage  of  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture Is  the  same  as  that  given  out  during  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  rise. 

i-BO-di-giy-eo'l-,  pref.  [Eng.  fcoOwrfc); 
pref.  di-  =  two,  and  gli/col.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

isodiglycol-ethyl.nlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C«H10Oj.  An  acid  isomeric  with 
diglycol-ethylenic  acid,  prepared  by  heating 
to  100',  ID  a  strong  vessel,  a  solution  of  milk- 
sugar  and  bromine,  and  neutralising  the  pro- 
duct with  moist  oxide  of  silver.  On  decom- 
posing the  filtered  solntion  by  means  of 
sulphydrie  acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat 
ana  saturating  with  cadmium  carbonate,  cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenate  crystallizes  out 
in  granular  groups  of  monoclinic  needles.  It 
Is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  from 
the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  ether  in  flocks. 
The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with 
neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  melts  at 
98%  and  at  a  higher  temperature  chars,  giving 
off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Ammonium 


iaodiglycol  -  ethylenate,  C6H8(NHi)O6-H2Ol 
crystallizes  in  large  transparent  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Tlie  calcium  salt  crystallizes  in  large  shining 
plates.  The  barium,  strontium,  and  silvei 
salts  are  gelatinous  and  easily  decomposed. 
The  sodium  salt,  CflHgNaCVaHjO,  forma  tutu 
of  prisms,  which  giveoff  hall  their  water  at  100a. 

J-so-di  mor'-phlgm,  i.  [Pref.  too-,  and  Eng. 

dimorphism  (q.  v.).J 

Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  two 
forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance. 

i-so  di-mor'-phous,  a.  [I'ref.  too-,  and 
Eng.  dimorphous  (q.v.).] 

Cryntallog. :  Having  the  quality  of  Isodi- 
morphism  (q.v.). 

I-so-dl-naph'-thyl,*.  [Eng.  isu(meric);  pref. 
tiif  —  two,  aud  nu.pkthyl(enc)J] 

Chem. :  CaoHu  =  CioHj-CjoHr.  Obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  naphthalene  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  white  plates, 
having  a  slight  fluorescence,  and  melts  at  187". 

I-sod'-A-mon,  i  sod'-o  mum,  «.    [Gr.  iaot 

lisot)  ~  ouUttk,  and  £ouos  (donnix)  —  iibuiM in  '.  1 
Greek  Arch. ;  A  method  of  building  walla, 
In  which  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
•tones  forming  the  courses  were  uniform,  but 
the  stones  were  so  lard  that  the  vertical  joints 
of  each  course  were  directly  over  the  middle 
of  the  atones  forming  the  coarse  below. 

1-BO  dul'-cite,  *'  [Eng.  i$o(meric)t  and  dul- 
cite.] 

Chem. :  C6Hi206H2O.  An  Isomeridc  of 
mannitan,  obtained  by  boiling  qnercitrin  with 
dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  In  the  form  of 
large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  melt  at  107*,  with  loss  of 
their  water  of  crystallization. 

i-s£-4y-n&m'-io,  o.  [Pref.  {*>-,  and  Eng. 
dynamic  (q.v.).] 

Magnetism,  «£c.  .*  Having  equal  force  or 
power ;  of  equal  size. 

isodynamic-lincs,  *.  pi. 

Magnetism :  Lines  connectingplaces  in  which 
the  magnetism  is  of  equal  intensity. 

I  so-dyn'-a^xnoua.  a.    [Gr.  Jo-oS.Vu/ios  (ito- 
dunanwt)  =  equal  in  po\ver:  pref.  uo-;  On 
jvrafu?  (dunamis)  c=  power,  might,  strength, 
and  Eng.  suff.  ~ous.} 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  ISOBBIOUS  (q.v.). 

l-BO-ef-es,  «.  {Lat  isoftfs;  Gr.  t<ro«r^t  (iso- 
etis\  as  adj.  =  equal  In  years ;  as  subst.  =  an 
evergreen  plant :  pref.  wo-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
fro?  (etos)  =  a  year.] 

Bot.:  Quillwort;  a  geuua  of  Lycopodia- 
cese,  formerly  placed  under  Marsil<  .trta-.  It 
consists  of  aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants,  with 
long  subulate  or  fili- 
form, often  tubular  ' 
leaves,  sheathing  at 
the  base ;  capsules 
sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  traversed 
by  transverse 
threads,  those  of  the 
outer  leaves  contain- 
ing globose  macro- 
spores,  and  those  of 
the  inner  oblong  tri- 
gonous microspores, 
the  cntstaceoua  in- 
tegument of  the  latter 
marked  with  th  ree  ra- 
diating lines.  Known 
species  six  or  eight, 
chiefly  from  the  North  temperate  or  from  the 
warm  regions.  They  are  fuund  in  the  regions 
named,  and  may  be  obtained  both  IB  the  Hew 
and  Old  Worlds,  la  suitable  localities. 


[Pref.  too-  ;  Gr. 
=  the  earth  or  land,  and  ftfpnq(thenne)  =  neat.] 
An  isogeothermic  line  (q.v.). 


-----,  i-s6-te-6-thSr'- 

mic,   c.      [Eng.,  Ac.  isogeotherm;  -alt  -ic.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Uogeothermlc-lines,  >.  pi. 

Geog.  tt  Meteor  :  A  term  introduced  by  Knp- 
fler  for  lines  drawn  on  s  globe  or  map  across 
those  places  In  which  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  the  same. 


.tate,  Cit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
OT,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  toll;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu-  kw. 


1-flO  g6n'-lc,  a.     [Gr.  icroyuiuo?  (is-i^/nat) 
equiangular  ;  pref.  wo-,  aud  yuipta  (yo»ia)  :=  an 
angle.] 

Magnetism  :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

Isogonic  linos,  s.  ;>?. 

Magnetism  :  Lines  connecting  those  places 
on  the  eartli's  surfece  at  which  the  declination 
of  the  muk'iietie  needle  is  the  same.  The  first 
chart  of  the  kind  was  constructed  by  Halley, 
in  170ft 

i    so  -  graph'-  Ic,  o.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

isography. 

I-so-gr&pli'-I-oeJUjf,  ado.    In  an  leu- 
graphic  nmuuer. 

I  sog'-ri-phf  ,  «.     The  imitation  of  hand- 
writing. 

i-s6-gyr'-ous  (yrasir),  o.    [Prof.  i«>-  = 

equal,  and  Gr.  -yCpos  (guros)  =»  a  circle.] 
But.  :  Forming  a  complete  spire. 

i-so-hSp'-tane,  s.    [Eng.  Isofmtrtc),  and  hep- 
tane.] 

Cham.  :  CH3-CHa-CHa-CHa-CH<^s.    Ob- 

tained as  etliyl-isoamyl,  by  decomposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl-  and  amyl- 
Ipdide,  by  means  of  sodium.  It  Is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  90°'3,  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0'8969  at  0  .  Chlorine  adts  upon  it  In  dif- 
fused daylight,  a  mixture  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  chlorides  being  formed,  which  can- 
not be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

i  so-hex'-ane,   «.      [Eng.    lso(merlc),   and 
hexane.] 

Chem.  :  CH3-CH2-CH2-CH<Jg».    Prepared 

first  by  Wnrtz.  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
ethyl-iodide  and  iaobutyl-lodide  with  sodium. 
It  was  named  by  him,  ethyl-butyl.  Isohexane 
is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  32°,  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  O'TOU  at  0°.  Its  vapour  density  is 
8-053. 

1-BO-hy  dri-,  pref.     [Eng.  tetmerie),  and  hy- 


Jsohydro  benzoin,  s. 

Chem.  :  Cnll].i<  K  A  crystalline  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  ou 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzaldehyde.  It 
cijystallizes  from  water  in  efflorescent,  long, 
shining,  four-sided  prisms,  from  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  at 
119'5°,  and  ditTers  from  hydro-benzoin  in  not 
being  converted  into  benzoin  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid. 

I  so  hy--e-tdse,  a. 

Isohyotose  lines,  «.  pL 

Physic.  Ueog.  &  Meteor.  :  Lines  passing  over 
those  places  on  a  globe  or  map  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  the  same. 

*  l'-»ol-a-ble,  o.   [Eng.  isolate)  ;  -aife.]  Cap- 
able of  being  isolated. 

1  -sol  ate,  v.t.  [Ital.  leolato,  from  isoZu,  Lat. 
ituuia  =  an  island  ;  Fr.  isoler.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  place  or  set  In  a  place  by 
oneself  or  itself  ;  to  place  in  a  detached  situa- 
tion ;  to  insulate  ;  to  disassociate  from  others. 

2.  Elect.  :  The  same  as  INSULATE  (q.v.). 

I'-sAl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [ISOLATE,  INSU- 

LATED.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.  :  Separated  or  detached  from 
others  ;  placed  or  standing  by  oneself  or  Itself. 

2.  Elect.  :  [INSULATED]. 

•  i'->&l-ar-t£d-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  feohted;  -ly.] 
In  an  isolated  mauner. 

I-Bol-a'-tion,  «.     [ISOLATE,  t?.J    The  act  of 

isolating  ;  the  state  of  being  isolated. 

i-so-le'-pfa,  «.  [Pref.  ito-,  and  Gr.  ACITK  (fepfs) 
=  a  scale,  rind,  or  husk.]  Named  from  the 
equal  glumes. 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceffi,  tribe  Scirpeffi. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly 
from  temperate  climates. 

I  sol  6  gous,  a.    [Pref.  {*>-,  and  Or.  jWy« 

(logos)  =  proportion.]    Bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  proportionate. 

isologous  series,  s. 

Chem.  :  Applied  to  any  series  of  comjjounds 


Isegonlo — Isopathy 

in  which  the  terms  differ,  proportionately,  in 
one  or  more  of  their  elements,  thus  :— 
CsH8          C:,H6          CaH4  CaII, 

Propane.         Propen«.         Proplna.         Propuin 
is  an  isulogous-series,  in  which  the  successive 
terms  differ  by  H2. 

i'  s^-mer,  «.    [ISOMIIUI*.] 

i  so-mer-Jic,   i  so-mer'-X-cal,  a.    [Gr. 
i<rofjifpr)<;  (isuineris)  =  having  an  equal  share  of 
anything  :  pref.  iso-f  and  Gr.  fw'pov  (nieroti)  =  a 
part,  a  till/lie.  | 
Chem. :  Pertaining  to  Isomerism, 

i-som'  er-ide,    i'-&6  mer,  J.      [Eng.,  i-c. 
isomer(ic);  -ide.] 
Chem. :  An  isoraeric  body. 

I  aSm'  cr-ism,  «.  £Gr.  io-oftepifr  (lsomeres\ 
and  Eng.  suit.  -i*m.]  USOMERIC.) 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  bodies  which 
are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  which  differ  either  in 
their  physical  characteristics,  or  in  their 
chemical  properties.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes  :  isomeric,  meta- 
meric,  and  polymeric  bodies. 

Isomeric  bodies  or  isomerldes  are  those 
which  show  analogous  decompositions  and 
changes,  when  heated,  or  when  treated  with 
reagents,  but  differ  in  physical  properties. 


The  terpenes,  CjoHjg,  constitute  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  essential  oils  of  tur- 
pentine, lemon,  orange,  juniper,  &c.  They 
have  the  same  composition,  and  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  their  chemical  actions,  but 
they  differ  in  odour,  boiling  point,  and  their 
action  on  polarised  light  They  are  true 
isomers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Metameric  bodies,  or  metamerides,  are  those 
which  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  when 
heated,  orwhenactedonbyreagents.  The  mo- 
lecular formula,  CjHgOg,  represents  the  three 
compounds,  propionicacid,  ethyl  formate,  and 
methyl  acetate.  Propionic  acid,  a  crystalline 
body,  is  converted  by  potash  into  potassium 
propionate ;  ethyl  formate,  a  colourless,  aro- 
matic liquid,  boiling  at  56°,  is  resolved  by 
potash  into  ethylie  alcohol  and  potassium 
formate  ;  whilst  methyl  acetate,  a  colourless, 
volatile  liquid,  is  decomposed  by  potash  into 
wood  spirit  (methylic  alcohol)  and  an  acetate. 
These  three  compounds,  which  are  composed 
of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions, 
differ  in  the  nature  of  their  products  when 
acted  on  by  reagents,  and  are  said  to  be 
metameric  with  one  another. 

Polymeric  bodies,  or  polymerides,  contain 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  have  different  molecular  weights.  The 
most  striking  example  is  exhibited  by  the 
hydrocarbons,  all  of  which  are  multiples  of 
the  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CHj,  which, 
however,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.fc.Thus 
we  have  ethylene,  C^H^  propylene,  CsH«, 
butylene,  C^g,  amylene,  CjHiO)  all  of  which 
possess  the  same  per  centage  composition,  but 
different  molecular  weights.  All  polymerides 
exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  points, 
and  vapour  densities. 

i-so  mer-6-mor  -phlsm,  ».  [Gr.  la-ofitp^ 
(isomerea),  fiop<£>J  (morphe)  =  form,  and  suff. 
-iam.}  [IsoMCKie.  ] 

Crystallog.  ;  Isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 

i-som'-cr  ous,  a.    [ISOMERIC.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  flower) :  Equal  in  number,  having 
all  the  parts  equal  in  number,  as  having  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  &c. 

2.  Crystalloff.t  Min.,  Ac:  Of  like  composi- 
tion. (Used  of  isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances of  the  same  atomic  proportions.) 

i-so  met'  rlc,    I-s4-me't'-rfc-alt  a.    [Gr. 

ITO<;  (isos)  —  equal,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equal  in  measure ;  charac- 
terized by  equality  of  measure. 

2.  Crystatlog. ;  Monometric,  tessular. 

Isometrical  perspective,  *.  A  method 
of  perspective  drawing  which  allows  of  build- 
Ings  being  represented  with  base  lines  at  any 
angle  of  view,  but  without  the  other  lines  of 
any  side  of  such  building  converging,  as  they 
do  in  ordinary  perspective,  to  a  vanishing 
point.  It  is  generally  adopted  for  birds'-eye 
views  of  extensive  buildings,  which  thus  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  a  ground  plan  and  ele- 
vation. 
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i-8ov-mor/-phlsm,  ».    [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr, 
(morphe)  =  form,  shape,  and  suff.  -ism.} 

Min.;  A  general  law,  discovered  in  1819  by 
Professor  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  by  which 
the  variation  of  minerals  is  governed.  It  i» 
that  the  ingredients  of  any  single  species  erf 
mineral  are  not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their 
kind  and  quality,  but  one  ingredient  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some 
analogous  ingredient.  Thus  in  angite  the 
lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions  at 
peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the 
form  of  the  crystal  and  the  angle  of  the 
cleavage  plane  remains  the  same.  These  sub- 
stitutions are,  however,  confined  within  cer 
tain  limits.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

i-so-mor'-phous,  a.  [Pref.  wo-,  and  Gr. 
fiop^TJ  (morphe)  =  a  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  •out,} 
Chem, ;  A  term  applied  to  certain  sub- 
stances, which  have  the  same  crystalline  form, 
and  are  also  analogous  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. The  alums,  for  instance,  no  matter 
what  their  composition,  all  crystallize  in  octa- 
hedra,  and  if  we  place  a  crystal  of  potassium 
alum  in  a  solution  of  chrome-alum,  the 
crystal  will  continue  to  increase  with  perfect 
regularity  from  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
salt.  **  Bodies  having  apparently  an  exactly 
similar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  iso- 
morphous,  but  are  rather  divisible  into  two  or 
more  groups,  of  which  the  respective  members 
are  isomorphous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  is  not 
essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two  atoms  of  one 
element  arenotunfrequently  isomorphous  with 
one  atom  of  another  element ;  and  sometimes  * 
molecular  group  is  isomorphous  in  its  combi- 
nations with  an  elementary  atom — NH4  with 
K,  for  example.  There  are  also  numerous 
examples  of  bodies  crystallizing  in  the  same 
form,  but  without  exhibiting  any  similarity  of 
chemical  constitution."  Isomorphous  bodies 
are  generally  arranged  according  to  the  crys- 
tallographie  systems.  The  elements  belong 
to  the  monometric  system,  with  the  exception 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which  lie- 
long  to  the  hexagonal.  The  protoxides,  the 
proto-chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and 
the  proto-sulphides  are  also  monometric.  The 
carbonates  belong  partly  to  the  trimetric,  and 
partly  to  the  hexagonal,  the  nitrates  to  the 
hexagonal  and  the  monometric,  and  the  alums 
to  the  monoclinic  systems.  When  the  sanx- 
body  is  found  to  crystallize  in  two  different 
forms,  it  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  (Oitvs- 

TALLOORAPHV,  CRYSTALS.] 

i-so  nan'-dra,  s.  [Pref.  &o-,  n  euphonic,  and. 
Gr.  aiojp  (aner),  genit.  avSpo*  (andros)  =  a  man, 
a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotacese.  Isonandria  o&- 
ovafo,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  Teuiia- 
serim,  yields  a  kind  of  gutta-percha,  and 
Isonandra  Guffotlie  gutta  percha  itself.  (Watt  r 
Economic  Products  of  India,  i.  1.) 

i-SO-ni-trd-phen'-Ic,  a,  [Eng.  iso(meric)? 
-nitr(ic);  o  connective,  and  phenic.]  (See  tho 
compound.) 

isonitrophenio-aoid,  s.  [PHENIC-ACUXJ 

I-so  -  nom'-  Ic,  a.    [Pref.  <*>-  =  equal,  and 

Eng.  nomic  (q.v.).]    Of  or  pertaining  to  faou- 
omy;  equal  in  law  or  right 

-«on'-d-m$r,  s.  [Gr.  c<rovopu'a  (iaonomia")  =*> 
distribution,  equality  of  rights,  specially/ 
equality  of  rights  in  a  Greek  democracy.) 
Equality  of  political  or  legal  rights. 


f  I'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  iso(meric)t  and  i 
tylic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isooctylio-aold,  s.    (OCTYLIC-ACID.] 


_3,  o.     [Eng. 

and  cenanthylic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isocenanthylic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  (CH8>2-CH-C  _ 
Isoheptoic  acid.  An  unpleasantly  smelling,. 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
sodic  ethylate  and  isovalerate  in  carbonio 
oxide.  II  boils  at  210°-2130.  Its  barium  salt 
forms  an  amorphous  mass,  whilst  its  calcium 
salt  (C7Hl302>>Ca  +  2H20  crystallizes  in  mi- 
croHCopic  needfes. 


^,  s.     [Pref.   feo-,  and  Gr.  vaAft 

(pfithc),  iraBos  (fothoa)  =  suffering.] 

Medicine : 

L  The  attempted  cure  of  a  disease  by  the 
virus  of  the  same  malady. 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing. 
-fi&an,    tiau  =  shon.     -tion,  -sion  =•  shun;  -(ion,  -jdon  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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isopentane— Israel 


2.  The  idea  that  a  diseased  organ  may  be 
cured  by  eating  the  analogous  organ  of  a 
healthy  animal. 

i-so-pen  tane,  «.    [Eng.  iio(mcric),  and  pen- 
tajit.]    [PENTANE] 

tone,  <*.    (Eng.  iso<t«ric),  and  pen- 


tent.f 

I-sd-p-Sn-t-W'-^mine,  *.  [Eng.  isc(mericy  ; 
-pentyl,  and  amine.]  IAMVLAMINE.) 

l-so  per  i  met  rio-al,  a.     [Eng.,  &c,  <*o- 

9trimetr(y);  -ical.] 

Geom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  isoperimetry(q.v.). 

I-s6-per-Jm'-*.S-tr^,  *.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
mpt^erpov(perimetron)^  circumference ;  Eng. 
suff.  -y.} 

Geom. ;  Having  equal  perimeters,  circum- 
ferences, or  boundaries. 

f  SO  phane,  a.     [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
4>atVi»  (phaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  FRANKLINITE  (q.v.), 

i-8oph  -or-ous,  a.    [Pref.  wo-  =  equal,  and 

Gr.  (fropo-s  (phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 
Bot. :  Transformable  into  something  else. 

i'HB*&-p$d,  i'-s&-p6de,  a.  &  s,    [ISOPODA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  feet  equal  in  length ; 
ipopodous. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  crustacean  of  the  order 
Isopoda  (q.v.). 

"One  group  ol  Itopodt,  the  Oni«cld»,"— Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  in  Cauell't  If  at,  Iltit.,  vL  -l<>. 

I-«6p  6  da,  s.  pi  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  JTOV* 
(pous),  genit.  irooos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  division 
Thoracipoda,  legion  Edriophthalmia,  The 
body  is  composed  of  seven  segments,  as  a  rule 
nearly  equal  in  size.  The  legs,  which  are 
seven  pairs,  are  almost  of  the  same  length. 
They  are  fitted  for  walking,  swimming,  or  ad- 
hering as  parasites.  The  posterior  (abdominal) 
appendages  are  converted  into  leaf-like  respi- 
ratory apparatus.  The  heart  is  near  the  tail. 
Prof.  Milne-Edwards  divides  the  Isopoda  into 
three  sub-orders  or  sections,  the  Cursorial, 
Natatory,  and  Sedentary  Isopods.  The  Cur- 
sorial section  includes  the  families  Oniscidae, 
Asellidffi,  and  Idotheidte ;  the  Natatory  two, 
Sphitromkhe  and  Cymothoidee ;  and  the  Seden- 
tary one,  Bopyridffl.  The  common  wood-louse 
is  a  well-known  example  of  Isopoda. 

2.  Pulasont. :  The  Isopoda  are  believed  to 
extend  from  the  Devonian  times  till  now. 

i-ft6-pdd'~I-form.  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  isopod(a); 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Entvm.  (Of  a  larva) :  Shaped  like  an  isopod. 

1  -  ftop  - -6  -  dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  itopod(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Having  feet  of  equal  length  ;  of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  the  Isopoda  (q.v.). 

"Tarloiu  forms  which  may  be  Itopodout." — .* 
ton  :  Palaont..  L  389. 


l'-l-tjf,  «.  [Gr.  l<rom>j.rt'ui(isopolUeia) 
=  (1)  equality  of  civil  rights,  (2)  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  states  for  a  reciprocity  of  such 
rights :  ID-OS  (isos)  —  equal,  and  jroAirrj?  (po- 
KKa)  =  citizen.]  Equal  rights  of  citizenship, 
as  conferred  by  the  people  of  one  city  or  state 
upon  those  of  another. 

"  Between  America  and  England  one  would  be  glad 
if  there  could  exiat  aome  itopoiittr." — A.  H.  Olctiok: 
Remain*.  L  21*. 

t-sd  prene,  s.     [Eng.  iso(meric\  and  (te)rpent 
transposed  (?X] 

Chem.  :  CsHg.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
polymeric  with  caoutchin,  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gucta 
percha.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a 
i  'naphtha-like  odour.  It  boils  at  37°,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0-6823  at  20*.  It  is  an  unstable 
compound,  decomposing,  by  keeping,  into  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  having  the  composi- 
tion, C-.oH-.sO. 

I-s4-prd'-pi-<Sn-ate,  ».  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
propionate.]    [PROPIONIC-ACID.] 

i-Bi-pro-pl-Sn'-Ic,  o.    [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
propionic.]    [PBOPIONIC-ACID.] 

t-sS-prSp'-yL  s.    [Eng.  iso(mertc),  and  pro- 
pyl.]    [PROPYL.] 

isopropyl  -  carbinol,  ».     [BDTYL-  AL- 
COHOL.] 


i-»d-pur-pur'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  i«o(w-ericX  and 
purpuric.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Isopurpurlc  acid,  ».    [PUBPURIC-ACID.] 

i'-BO-pyre  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Pref.  *(•«>-.  here  = 
like,  and  Gr.  irvp  (pur)  =  flre.] 

Min. :  An  opaque  to  sub-translucent, 
slightly  magnetic,  brittle  mineral ;  in  colour 
grayish  or  velvet-black,  occasionally  sjwtted 
with  red ;  in  lustre  vitreous  ;  its  hardness 
6  to  6*6 ;  sp.  gr.,  2*9  to  3.  Compos. :  silica, 
47*00 ;  alumina,  18*91 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
20*07 ;  lime,  15*43 ;  and  protoxide  of  copper, 
1*94.  Found  at  St.  Just  near  Penzance,  and 
on  the  Calton  Hill  near  Edinburgh. 

l-ftSs'-fS-lef,  o.  [Ut,  from  Gr.  MrooKeXe'-s 
(isoskelis)  =  having  equal  legs  or  sides ;  I-rot 
(Isos)  =  equal,  and  <neeAo*s  (skelos)  =  a  leg ;  Fr. 
im&.] 

Geom. :  Having  two  legs  or  sides  only  that 
are  equal :  as,  an  isosceles  triangle. 

i  «6-»eif  -mal,  a.  [Pref.  ito-  =  equal,  and 
Eng.  teismal  (q.v.).]  Relating  to  equal  earth- 
quake action. 

iso*eUmal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  (PL) :  Lines  on  a  map  or  globe*  resting 
where  earthquake  action  is  equal, 

.'-djMI,  *.  pi.    [Pref.  tso-,  and  Gr. 

•6vAoi  (spondulos)  —  a  vertebra.], 
Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Teleocephall.  It 
consists  of  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  head 
naked,  an  adipose  fin  or  abdominal  sutures 
often  present;  dentition  and  habitat  various. 
Families  :  Stomiatidee  (the  Stomiatoids),  Sco- 
pelidae  (the  Scopelids),  Synodontidae(ttie  Syno- 
donts),  Percopsidie  (Trout  Perches),  Salmonidse 
(Salmon),  Clupeidse  (Herrings),  Hyodontida 
(Mooneyes),  Engraul!aee( Anchovies),  Albuliihe 
(Lady  Fishes),  Dussumieridee  (Round  Her- 
ringsX  and  Elopidee  (Jew  Fishes).  (Jordan : 
Vertebrates;  Northern  United  States,  1876.) 

i  so-spor  ous,  a.  [Pref.  wo-  =  equal,  and 
Gr.  <nropoc  (sporos),  trnopd  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (Of  Cryptogams):  Having  spores  all  of 
one  size.  The  prothallium  developed  from 
them  grows  for  a  considerable  time  inde- 
pendently of  the  spore,  and  bearing  both 
male  organs  (autheridia)  and  female  ones 
(archegonia).  It  contains  the  orders  Fllices, 


Equisetaceee,  and  Ophioglossaceee.    (Thome.) 

l-si-stem'-on-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  ito-;  Gr.  irr/iiuar 
(stemori)  =  warp ;  Lat.  stamen  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals.  (De  CandoUe.) 

l-so  stU'-bene,  >.  [Eng.  ho(meric),  and  stil- 
bene.] 

Chem.  :  CHj  _  C(C6H5)^  Unsymmetric 
diphenyl-ethene.  A  colourless  non-solidifying 
oil,  obtained  by  boiling  diphenyl-monochlor- 
ethane  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  boils  at  277", 
and  by  oxidation  is  converted  into  dipheny  1- 
ketone. 

I  so  tar  tar'  lo,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
tartaric.]  (See  tLe  compound.) 

isotartaric-acid,  i.    [TARTARIC  ACID.] 

1-80  ther'  al,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  itoOurff);  -al.] 
(See  etym.  and  def.) 

iBotheral  lines,  «. 

Physic.  Gtog.  £  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or 
map  passing  over  places  in  which  the  meav 
summer  temperature  is  the  same. 

I'-si-there,  s.  [Pref.  ito-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
lepot  (theros)  =  summer.] 

Physic.  Geog.  it  Meteor. :  An  isotheral  line 
(q.v.). 

I'  so  therm,  9.     [Fret  (so-,  and  Gr.  tifiui 
(thermi)=  heat] 
Physic.  Geog.  £  Meteor. :  An  isothermal  line. 

I  so-ther'  mal,  a.  [Pref.  ito-  =  equal,  and 
tfe'p/--)  (thermic)  =  heat] 

Physic.  Geog.  t  Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to 
zones  or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmo- 
sphere, whioh  have  an  equal  degree  of  mean 
annual  warmth.  (LyeU.) 

isothermal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  it  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
passing  over  places  in  which  the  mean  general 
temperature  is  the  same.  Humboldtfirstgeue- 


ralized  the  observations  and  collected  the  Cacti 
bearing  on  isothermal  lines. 

isothermal  zone,  >. 

Geog.  it  Meteor. :  The  space  between  twr» 
isothermal  lines. 

i  so  ther  6m  Tbrose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal 
(q.v.) ;  Gr.  fle'pos  (theros)  =  summer,  and  ofi- 
ftoos  (ombros)  —  rain.]  (See  etym.  and  def.) 

isothcrombrosc  lines,  .-.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  £  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or 
map  drawn  across  planes  having  the  same 
amount  of  rain  in  summer. 

i  sdt  -6m-o,  ».  [Pref.  i»o-  =  equal  (q.v.).,  and 
Or.  To/iij  (tame)  =  a  cutting.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliaceffi,  tribe  Lobeleie. 
Isotoma.  longijlora,  a  West  Indian  species,  la 
very  poisonous,  both  to  horses  and  men.  It 
is  an  over-potent  cathartic. 

i-so  ton'-  io,  a.  [Gr.  to-os  (isos)  —  equal,  and 
TOCOS  (tonos)  =  tone.]  • 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Indicating  or  having  equal 
tones. 

2.  Mia. :  Applied  to  a  system  of  music  in 
which  each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in 
which  there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

l-so  tri  mor'-phiifin,  s.  [Eng.  isotrimor- 
ph(ous);  -ism.] 

Crystallog. .« Isomorphism  between  the  thru* 
forms  of  two  trioiorphous  substances. 

I  so  tri  mor  phous,  «.    [Pref.  i«o-,-Gr.  rat- 

/AOpoVof  (trimorphos)  •=  triple  :  pref.  rpi-,  from 

Tpis  (Iris)  =  three,  and  /Aop*$*j  (morphf)  =  form.] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  the  phenomenon  of 

isotrimorphism  (q.v.). 

£-so-trSp'  1C,    l  so  trdp   OUB,    a.     [Fret 

iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr.  Tpo-nj  (trope),  or  TOO-TOC 
((rojx»)  =  a  turn.]    (For  def.  see  compound.) 

Isotroplc-substances,  t.  pL 
Optics,  £c.  :    Substances  singly  refracting. 
(Hiitlfy :  Stjtdy  of  Socks,  2nd  ed.(  p.  76.)  (Op- 
posed to  auisotropous  ••  doubly  refracting.) 

l-sdn-'rff-io,  a.  [Eng.  ito(meric),  and  uritie.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Isouvltic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H8O4  =  CjHs(CHaYCO*OH)j.  A 
dibasic  aromatic  acid  produced  from  gamboge 
by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  pyrotartaric 
acid  and  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  It  crystallizes  in  snort  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
melt  at  160*. 

I  so  va-ler'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ito(menc),  and 
valeric  (q.v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

isovaleric-acid,  >.    [VALERIC  ACID.) 

l-so-va-ler'-jFl-one, ».  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
vaterylene.] 

Chem. :  CnHj  =  (CHj^C'C-CH,.  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  formed  from  brom  •  isoamylene 
by  the  action  of  alkalis.  It  possesses  the 
odour  of  garlic,  and  boils  between  42°  and 
46".  When  treated  with  bromine,  it  yields 
two  liquid  compounds,  a  dibromfde,  C^HgHrj, 
boiling  at  170',  and  a  tetra-bromide,  CgHgBr,, 
which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 

Is  pa-han'-ee,  a.  k  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ispa- 
han, in  Persia. 

B.  At  nbst. :   A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Ispahan. 

lV-ra-31,  ».  [Heb.  V^p*  (IsraeT) ;  Gr.  'lo-paiiA 
(Israel)  =  fighter  or  soldier  of  God  (Gesenitu), 
from  rnij?  (Sarah)  =  (1)  to  Intervene,  (2)  to  be 
a  leader,  prefect,  or  prince,  (3)  to  fight] 

1.  The  name  divinely  given  to  Jacob  during 
the  scene  at  Peniel  or  Fennel  as  a  memorial 
that,  as  a  prince,  he  had  power  with  God  and 
with  men  and  had  prevailed  (Gen.  xxxii.  28). 

2.  The  Jewish  people;   a  contraction  for 
Children  of  Israel  or  House  of  Israel.  (Hosea 
xi.  1.) 

II  A  religions  sect  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  1883  ;  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  is  called  The  New  and  latter  Housa 
of  Israel. 

IT  Kingdom  of  Israel : 

Script.  Histr:  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Trioi-s, 
beginning  with  Jeroboam  and  ending  with 
the  Assyrian  Captivity. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  to  =  e;  ey  =  *.    qu  -  kw 
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is  -ra-el-ite,  5.     [Heb.,  &c,  Israel,  and  sufi". 

"l/O.j 

1.  A  descendant  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob  ;  a 
Jew. 

2.  Used  In  the  New  Testament  for  a  Jew 
viewed  as  a  member  of  the  Theocracy.    [JEW.] 
(Trench:  Syn.  of  the  New  Test.,  p.  158.) 

"Behold  MI  Itraclite  Indeed  in  whom  ia  no  guile." 
— John  ii.  47. 

II  A  sect  called  the  Israelites  figures  in  the 
Registrar-General's  returns. 

Is  ra-el-It'-Io,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Israelite);  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites ;  Hebrew, 
Jewish. 

Xs-ra-el-if -ish,  a.  [Eng.,  &c,  Israelite) ;  -ish.] 
Nearly  the  same  as  Jsraelitic,  but  a  less 
respectful  woru\ 

fs -ra-el-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  IsraelU(e) ;  -ism; 
Fr.  Israelitisme.  ]  The  same  as  JUDAISM  (q.v.). 

*  lss-u-a-ble  (IBS  as  Ish),  a.     [Eng.  issu(e); 
-able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  issued ;  capable  of 
being  issued. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  issue  or  Issues ;  admit- 
ting of  issue  being  taken  upon  it ;  containing 
an  issue  or  issues  :  as,  an  issuable  plea. 

3.  Admitting  or  allowing   of   Issue   being 
taken  or  joined. 

"  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms ;  which  from  the  making 
Tip  of  the  issue*  therein,  are  usually  called  iauabli 
terms."— Blackstone:  Comment,,  bit.  iiL,  ch.  38. 

Issuablo  pica,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  upon  which  a  plaintiff  may 
take  issue,  and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits, 

las uable  terms,  s.pl. 

Law :  Hilary  and  Trinity,  because  in  them 
issues  are  made  up  for  the  assize ;  but,  for 
town  causes,  all  the  four  terms  are  issuable. 
(Wharton.) 

*  iss  -u-a-bly  (Iss  as  fell),  adv.     [Eng.  is- 
siiab(le) ';  ~ly.}   In  an  issuable  manner ;  by  way 
of  issue. 

*  iss  11-0,1190  (Iss  as  fan),  *.    [Eng.  isnt(e); 
-ancf.]    The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out :  as, 
the  issuance  of  food. 

Iss  u  ant  (iss  is  itsh), -7.  [Eng.t*«i(«); -««*•] 
Her. :  Issuing  or  coming  out.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  charge  or  bearing  represented  as 
issuing  out  of  another  charge  or  bearing. 
When  an  animal  is  blazoned  as  issuant,  only 
the  upper  half  is  depicted. 

Iss  -ue  (iss  as  fob),  s.     [Fr.,  prop.  fern,  of 
issu,  pa.  par.  of  issir  =  to  issue,  to  go  out, 
from  Lat.  exeo,  from  ex-  =  out,  and  to  =  to  go ; 
Ital.  iwcito,  escita.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out ;  egress ; 
motion  out  of  an  enclosed  place :  as,  the  issue 
of  water  from  a  pipe  ;  the  issue  of  an  audience 
from  a  hall  or  other  public  building. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out ;  delivery ;  publi- 
cation. 

"English  railways  improved  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ceptlon,  despite  the  iuue  of  very  disappointing  traffic 
returns."— Daily  Tdrgraph,  Aug.  ai,  168*. 

3.  A  means  of  passing  or  getting  out ;  a 
means  of  exit  or  escape. 

"  Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  movable  whilst 
In  motion.  M  the  only  means  to  find  an  ittuf  out  of 
this  difficulty ."—/Hgbg:  On  Bodies. 

4.  A  flux,  as  of  blood. 

"A  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  Itiu*  of 
blood  twelve  years."— Matthew  ix.  30. 

5.  That  which  issues ;  that  which  proceeds, 

flows,  or  is  issued  or  sent  out ;  the  whole 
quantity  or  amount  issued  or  sent  out  •  as, 
the  daily  issue,  of  a  paper ;  the  weekly  issue 
of  notes  from  the  Bank,  &c. 

6.  Progeny,  offspring  ;  a  child  or  children. 

—     "The  utut  of  the  next  sou  should  have  reigned." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  17..  i i.  2. 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth  ;  the  profits  or 
return  from  lands,  tenements,  or  other  pro- 
perty. 

8.  Result,  fruit,  consequence. 

"  Look  you  for  any  other  isnte  t~ 

Shukesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  IL  t. 

*9.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  man; 
tctiop,  deed. 

"How  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men." 

HhaXnp. :  Juliut  Ceexir.  HI.  1. 

10.  A  material  point  in  an  argument  or 
debate,  upon  which  the  parties  take  affirma- 


tive and  negative  positions,  and  on  which 
they  base  the  result  of  the  argument  or  debate. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings; 
the  point  or  matter  depending  in  a  suit  on 
which  two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to 
trial ;   a  single  definite  and  material    point 
which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on 
one  side  aud  denied  on  the  other. 

"  An  M*u*  upon  matter  of  law  Is  called  a  demurrer  ; 
and  it  confesses  the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
opposite  party;  but  denies  that,  by  the  law  arising 
upon  those  facts,  any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse ;  according  to  the  party  which  first  demurs,  rests 
or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question.  The  form  of 
such  demurrer  Is  by  averring  the  declaration  or  plea, 
the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  bad  ID  substance, 
that  Is,  insufficient  ID  law  to  maintain  the  action  or 
the  defence;  and  the  party  demurring  is  thereupon 
understood  to  pray  judgment  for  want  of  sufficient 
matter  alleged.  Upon  a  demurrer,  the  opiiosite  party 
must  aver  his  pleading  to  be  good  in  substance,  which 
Is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then  the  parties 
are  at  itnt«  in  point  of  law.  Which  itnte.  In  law  or 
demurrer,  the  fudges  of  the  court  before  which  the 
action  is  brought  must  determine.  An  itsw.  of  fact 
is  where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  disputed. 
And  when  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded 
by  his  antagonist  has  tendered  the  issue,  the  other 
party  may  immediately  join  issue:  or  if  affirmative 
matter  be  set  out  In  the  pleading,  he  may  at  once  take 
issue  thereon.  Which  done,  the  istue  is  said  to  be 
Joined,  both  parties  having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of 
the  cause  upon  the  truth  of  the  fact  in  question.  Aud 
this  Issue  of  .act  must,  generally  speaking,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  country,  that  1*.  by  Jury."— Blactotone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  2L 

2.  Surg. :   A  fontanel ;    an  artificial  ulcer 
made  on  some  part  of  the  body  to  promote 
secretion  of  pus. 

T  (1)  At  issue :  In  controversy ;  disputed  ; 
at  variance  ;  disagreeing. 

(2)  To  join  or  take  issue:  To  take  up  affirma- 
tive and  negative  positions  respectively  upon 
a  point  in  debate  or  dispute. 

"  That  touc  will  I  ioine  with  him  which  shall  sum*e, 
for  the  conf utaciou  of  this  booke."— Bishop  Gardner  ; 
JSxplic..  to.  145. 

issue-pea,  •••. 

Therap, :  A  pea  or  any  similar  body  placed 
Inside  an  issue  to  maintain  irritation  and 
promote  the  secretion  of  pus. 

T  For  the  difference  between  issue  and 
event,  see  EVENT. 

Iss' -tie  (Us    as   Ish),   *  Issew,   v.i.    &   f. 

[ISSUE,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  come,  flow,  or  pass  out ;  to  run  out, 
as  from  any  enclosed  place. 

"  I  Richard's  body  have  Interred  anew, 
And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Thau  from  it  itsued  forced  drops  of  blood." 

Shakes?. :  Henry  »'.,  Iv.  l. 

*  2.  To  run  out  or  extend  in  lines. 

"  Pipes  made  with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end.  and 
then  ittuiny  Into  a  straight  concave  again."— Bacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come  out ;  to  rush  out. 

"  The  gates  cast  vp,  we  issued  out  to  play." 

Surrey;  Viryile;  ,£ncis  11. 

4.  To  proceed,  as  offspring  or  progeny ;  to 
be  descended,  to  spring. 

"  Of  thy  son*  that  shall  iitua  from  tbee,  which  thon 
•halt  beget,  shall  they  take  away."— 3  Kings  xx.  18. 

5.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  source ;  to  arise ; 
to  be  produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow, 
to  accrue. 

"  This  Is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appealed. 
It  issues  from,  the  rancour  of  a  villain." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  If.,  L  1. 

6.  To  result,  to  turn  out,  to  terminate,  to 
end :  as,  It  is  doubtful  how  this  cause  will 
issue. 

IL  Law '  To  come  to  a  point  In  fact,  or  law 
on  which  the  parties  join  issue  ;  to  join  issue. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  out ;  to  deliver  for  use ; 
to  supply ;  to  put  into  circulation. 

"A  writ  wa§  itsued  out  to  burn  him."—  Bvmtt : 
ffitt.  of  the  Reform.,  bk.  i. 

*  iss  -U6  less  (iSS  as  Ish),  o.    [Eng.  issue ; 
•less.]    Without  issue ;  having  no  issue  or  off- 
spring ;  wanting  children. 

"She  matched  herself  with    Spain,  and   brought 

King  Philip  hither  .  .  . 
But  touefw  she  died.' 

Drayton  :  Paly-Ottom,  s.  17. 

*  iss-u-er  (Iss  as  fell),  s.  [Eng.  issu(e);  -«r.] 
One  w'ho  issues. 

isth'-mi-an  (or  th  silent),  a,  [Lat.  Isthmius; 
Gr.  'ItrOfjiios  (Isthmios).~]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  isthmus ;  specif,  pertaining  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  In  Greece.  % 

Isthmian-games,  a.  pi. 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Games  celebrated  in  April  and 
May  of  the  first  and  third  years  of  each 


Olympiad.  The  contests  included  all  varie- 
ties of  athletic  sports,  as  wrestling,  running, 
boxing,  Ac.,  and  competitions  in  music  and 
poetry.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves,  these  being  the  only  prize, 

isth  miis  (or  th  silent),  *  1st  mus,  *  Isthim, 

a.     [Lat.  isthmus,  from  Or.  t<rd/ioc  (isthmus).} 

1.  Ord,   Lang.  A  Geog. :  A  narrow  slip  or 
neck  of  land  connecting  two  continents  to- 
gether, or  uniting  a  peninsula  to  a  continent. 

"  The  itthmut  which  joined  the  two  great  continents 
of  the  New  World  remained,  according  to  him,  unap 
propriated."— Macaulay ;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xxlv. 

2.  Anat. :  The  name  giv'en  to  various  parts 
which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  an  isth- 
mus.     There  is  an  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
body,  an  isthmus  uteri,  &c. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces : 

Anai. :  The  constricted  passage  between 
the  anterior  pillars  leading  from  the  mouth  to 
the  pharynx. 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  "body  or  gland : 

Anat.:  A  transverse  portion  of  the  gland 
uniting  the,  two  lateral  lobes. 

Xs-tl-oph'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  to-TiW  (is(iow)  = 
a  web,  cloth,  or  sheet,  and  4>opoe  (phoros)  = 
bearing,  carrying.] 

Zool. :  A  group  or  division  of  Insectivorous 
Bats  having  a  nose-leaf ;  but  Mr.  Dobson, 
who  has  deeply  studied  the  subject,  considers 
the  arrangement  unnatural. 

IV-n-ret,  5.  [Eng.  is(omerie),  and  -ure((q.v.).] 
Cftem. ;  CON2H4  =  CH^NH'OH  Hydr- 
oxyl-methenyl-diamine.  This  base,  which  ia 
isomeric  with  carbamide,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at 
104°-105*.  It  has  an  alkaline  re-action,  and 
unites  with  one  equivalent  of  acid,  forming 
crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  decomposes  in  a  very  complicated 
manner,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  guanidine,  biuret,  and  urea. 

ft,  *  hit,  *  hyt,  pron.  [A.S.  hit,  neut.  of  ht 
(q.v.)  ;  Icel/Aii,  neut.  of  hinn  ;  Dut.  het,  neut. 
of  hij.  The  genitive  case  its  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  1611,  and  is  found  but  three 
times  in  all  Shakespeare,  and  not  once  ia 
Milton,  although  other  writer  had  already  be- 
gun to  introduce  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rustics  still  employ  his  where  edu- 
cated men  would  use  its.  In  Levit.  xxv.  6t 
where  the  modern  editions  read  "  of  its  own 
accord,"  the  edition  of  1611  has  "  of  it  own 
accord."  The  A.S.  genit.  his  was  regularly 
used  as  the  genit.  of  it  up  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.] 

1.  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  corre- 
sponding with  the  masculine  he  and  feminine 
she,  the  plural  of  all  three  being  they.    It  ia 
frequently  classed  as  a  demonstrative. 

41  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  at  it  an 
the  Issue*  of  life."—  Provtrt*  Iv.  23. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  impersonal 
verbs  :  as,  It  rains,  it  snows. 

3.  It  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  sen- 
tence, preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  bat 
referring  to  a  clause  or  distinct  member  of  the 
sentence  following :  as,  It  is  well  known  that 
he  is  dead. 

4.  It  is  frequently  used  to  begin  a  sentence 
when  a  personal  noun  ,or  the  name  of  a  person. 
or  a  masculine  or  feminine  noun  follows,  and 
it  may  represent  any  one  of  the  three  gender*, 
or  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number: 
as,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  "  /( is  these,"  &c. 

^[  When  a  question  is  asked,  it  follows  the 
verb  :  as,  Who  was  if  that  betrayed  Christ? 

6.  It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a 
person  or  thing :  as,  "  How  Is  it  with  the 
general?"  (Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6.) 

fi.  It  is  used  indefinitely  after  intransitive 
verbs,  frequently  imparting  a  ludicrous  mean- 
ing. 

"  If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him.  it  Is  not  pro- 
bable  that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  hi*  pice, 
sure. " — Raleigh. 

Xt-a-bSl'-ti,  s.     [The  Guiana  name.] 
Bot.  :  (Bee  etym.  and  compound). 

itaballi  wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  Vochya  guianen*i$.  It 
is  hard  but  not  very  durable. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shg.ii.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun;  -fion*  -sion  —  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  tool,  del. 


itabiryte— iterately 


I-tab'-ir-yte,  I-tab'-ir-ite,  ».  [From 
Itabtra,  a  mountain  in  Brazil.] 

Win.  d>  Petrol. :  A  micaceous  variety  of 
hematite,  occurring  in  micaceous  schist  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  &c.  Called  also 
upecular  schist  (q.v.).  (Dana.) 

f-ta-c51'-u-mite,  I-ta-cSl'-u-myte,  «. 

[F'rom   Itacolumi  =  the  Giant,  the  Dame  of 
several  Brazilian  mountains.] 

Petrol. :  A  laminated  granular  flexible  quartz 
rock,  with  a  little  talc,  found  iu  Brazil,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  the  Ural  Mountains,  oic.  It 
sometimes  contains  diamonds  and  gold. 
I-ta-eon'-lc,  a.  [Formed  by  transposition 
from  aconitic  (?).]  (See  the  compound.) 

itaconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CaH^CO-OH)*  A  bibasic  acid,  Iso- 
meric  with  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
whereby  water  is  first  driven  off  and  aconic 
acid  formed.  C3H4(OHXCO-OH),  =  OH2  + 
CjHj(CO-OH)s,  the  latter  being  further  de- 
composed into  COj  and  itaconic  acid.  CgH-, 
(CO-OH)s  =  COa  +  C.3H4(CO-OH)a.— It  limy 
also  be  prepared  bv  heating  to  160*  a  mix- 
ture of  citric  acid  and  water  In  a  sealed 
tube.  Itaconic  acid  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
strong  acid  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms,  soluble  in  17  parts  of  water  at  10° 
and  melting  at  161".  It  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  citraconic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  yielding  mesaconic  acid  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid. 

ff-a-ka,  i.    (The  Guiana  name  of  the  tree.] 

itaka  -  wood,  *. 

Bat.  *  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  with  black 
and  brown  streaks,  much  used  In  cabinet 
work.  It  comes  from  Machterium  Schom- 
burgkit,  a  papilionaceous  tree,  tribe  Dalberg- 
iese,  growing  in  Guiana. 

I-taT-lan  (1  as  y),  o.  &  i.  [Ital.  Italians ;  la  t, 
IMicus,  from  Italia  =  Italy ;  Sp.  Italian*}.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy. 

B.  At  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Italian*. 
Italian-beech, «. 

Sot.:  The  same  as  ITALIAN -OAK  (q.v.). 
Beally  an  oak,  and  in  no  respect  a  beech. 

Italian  cloth,  ..  A  thin,  glossy  fabric 
composed  of  mixed  cotton  aud  worsted,  much 
used  for  coat  linings,  4c. 

Italian-iron,  ».  A  laundress's  smooth- 
ing-iron for  fluting  and  smoothing  frills ;  a 
gaufTering.iron. 

Italian  Juice,  s. 

Comm. :  The  axtract  of  liquorice  prepared 
In  Calabria.  There  are  several  kinds ;  but 
that  prepared  on  the  estates  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Solazzi,  and  known  as  Solazzi  juice, 
la  the  best.  [SPANISH-JUICE.] 

Italian-marble,  a,    [MARBLE.] 
Italian-may,  s. 
Hot. :  Spiraxi  Filiptndula. 
Italian-oak,  >. 

Sot. :  Qiiercus  .-Escnliu.  Called  also  Italian- 
beech  (q.v.). 

Italian-roof,  >.    A  hip-root 

•  i-tal -ion-ate  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  Italian; 
•ate.]    Italianized  ;  made  conformable  to  Ital* 
ian  customs  or  practices.    {Marlowe.) 

•  I- tal  -Ian-ate  (I  as  y),  v.t.     [Eng.  Italian ; 
ti  -ate.]     To  render  Italian ;  to  make  conform- 
able to  Italian  customs ;  to  Italianize. 

1-tar-lan-lfm  (1  as  y),  «.  [Eng.  Italian. ; 
~ism.]  A  phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  Italians  or  the  Italian 
language. 

I-tal'-lan-ue  (i  as  y),  •>.{.  &  (.  [Eng.  Italian ; 
-i«.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  speak  as  an  Italian  ; 
to  act  the  Italian. 

B.  Trans. :  To  render  Italian ;  to  give  an 
Italian  character  to. 

I- tal'  Ic,  n.ks  [Lat,  Italicia  -  Italian,  from 
Italia  =  Italy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy 
or  the  Italians. 


t.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  a  sloping  type, 
commonly  employed  to  give  emphasis  or  to 
draw  special  attention  to  a  particular  letter, 
word,  or  sentence.  It  is  so  called  from  having 
been  invented  by  Aldo  Manuzio  (Aldus  Mami- 
tius),  an  Italian  printer,  born  in  1447,  died  in 
1515. 

This  line  is  printed  in  italic  type, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Print. :  An  Italic  letter  or  type. 

1  Italic  School  of  Philosophy  : 

Hist,  it  PhUos. :  A  term  adopted  by  some 
writers  to  denote  the  Pythagorean  and  Bleatic 
systems  taken  together,  but  more  properly 
confined  to  that  of  Pythagoras  alone.  The 
reason  of  the  name  lies  In  the  statement  that 
Pythagoras  taught  in  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  south  and  south-west. 

Italic -version, «. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Latin  known  as  Vetut  Itala.  It  was  made 
early  in  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  translated  from  the  LXX.,  not 
from  the  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  was  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  amend  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  made  the  Latin  translation, 
now  In  common  nse  in  the  Roman  Church, 
known  as  the  Vulgate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Trent 

I-taT-t-oIfm,  .'.  [Eng.  Italic;  -Ism.}  An 
Italian  idiom  or  custom ;  an  Italianism, 

I-tal'-t  9126,  T.t.  [Eng.  italic;  -i«.]  To 
write  or  print  In  italic  type;  to  make  em- 
phatic or  distinct  by  the  nsu  of  Italics. 

I-ta-maT-Io,  a.    [Eng.  i(u(amic),  and  Motto.] 

itamallc  acid,  .<. 

Chem. :  CjHsO.  =  CjH^OHXCO-OHfc.  A 
homologue  of  malic  acid.  On  heating  itaconic 
acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
itamono-chlor-pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed,  and 
this,  on  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies,  yields 
itamalio  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  deli- 
quescent needles,  which  are  soluble  In  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melt  between  Wand  65".  At 
a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  a  molecule  of 
water,  and  is  re-converted  into  itaconic  acid. 

Itch,  l.    [A.S.  gictha.]    [ITCH,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin 
arising  from  the  disease  or  other  cause. 

2.  Fig. :  A  constant  teasing  desire  or  long- 
ing for  something. 

"  And  this  Is  what  the  world  .  .. 
IJeuouiiiL'Lte*  nil  ttcfc  fur  writing." 

Ctasivtv  fpialelc  tody  A**m. 

II.  Path. :  Scabies ;  a  disease  arising  from 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  in 
the  parts  affected  of  the  itch-mite  (q.v.)  and 
its  ova.  The  animal  burrows  chiefly  Detween 
the  fingers,  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  the  Inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
disease  chiefly  assails  uncleanly  people.  It  Is 
very  common  among  the  natives  of  India  and 
other  Orientals,  and  exists,  though  leas  ex- 
tensively, in  Europe.  Where  It  ta  widely 
spread  ou  the  body,  a  sulphur-bath  Is  the  best 
remedy. 

itch  insect,  t.  ^ 

Zool.:  An  Inaccurate  name  for  the  Itch- 
mite  (q.v.).  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

itch-mite,  s. 

Zool. :  Sarcoptei  tcabUl,  a  small  white  para- 
sitic spider,  of  the  family  Acaridse,  producing 
the  disease  called  itch.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  bristles;  so  are  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  of  legs,  while  the  first  and  second 
pair  nave  suckers.  [ITCH.] 

itch,  Mechen,  "iken,  "yechen,  "ylchcn, 

».i.    [A.S.  giccan;  cogn.  with  Dot  jenlcen ; 
Ger.juofcen.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  have  a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
In  the  skin  which  causes  in  the  person  a  desire 
to  scratch  or  rub  the  part  affected. 

2.  Fig. :  To  long ;  to  desire  continually ;  to 
feel  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

"  Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace.  If  I  Bee  ft 
•word  out.  my  finger  itchtu  to  make  one."— Shaketi>.  : 
Marry  Wioet  of  Windtor,  ii.  a. 

itch' -wood,  «.    [Eng.  itch,  and  vxad  (q.T.).] 
Pot. :  Inocarpus  vitiensis. 


Itch'-Jf,  a.    [Eng.  itch;  -y.]    Affected  with  tha 
itch  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

-  Bxcew,  the  scrofulous  and  ttrht  plague, 
That  wizen  first  the  opuleut.'* 

Cotpper  :  Talk,  IT.  681 

-Ite,  titff.  [Lat  -ites;  Gr.  -mjs  (-ills).  (Seedef.)] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Ai  an  adjectival  suffix:  Of  or  belonging 
to,  as  DaniZe. 

2.  As  a  substantival  suffix:  One  belonging 
to  :  as,  an  Israelite,  a  man  belonging  to  tin 
people  of  Israel. 

II  Technically: 

1.  Chem,  :  A  suflix  used  in  chemical  term:. 
In  the  naming  of  salts.    When  the  name  oi 
the  acid  terminates  In  -ovs,  the  name  of  thr 
salt  ends  in  -ite,  and  the  word  thus  fonnnl  is 
connected  by  of  with  the  'name  of  the  base 
combined  with  the  acid.    Thus  from  sulphur- 
out  acid  come  sulphites:  as,  sulphite  of  so- 
dium, sulphite  of  barium,  &c. 

2.  Min.  :  A  mineral.    Remotely  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  -mis  (-ties),  which  is  an 
adjectival  termination  =  of  or  belonging  to, 
and  required  Ac'flot  (lithos)  added,  before  the 
meaning  stone  was  supplied.    Thus 
(puritls)  is  =  of  or  on  flic,  and  miptV>it 
(purUes  litho*),  fire-stone,  not  simply 
(puritls),  is  the  mineral  which  strikes  fire,  as 
copper  or  other  pyrites.     When  the  Greek 
word  was  transferred  to  Latin,  Arttoc  (lithos)  = 
stone,  was  dropped,  and  pyrites  is  used  by  Pliny 
for  (1)  flint,  (2)  a  mill-stone,  and  (S)  Iron  py- 
rites, sulphuret  of  iron.    Mineralogists  taking 
the  word  from  Pliny's  Latin,  and  not  from 
Greek,  now  attach    to  -ite  the  signification 
stone  or  mineral. 

3.  Palawnt.  A  Palcm-bot.  :  Fossil.    Daed  aa 
the  English  equivalent  of  -ites  in  the  termina- 
tion of  many  genera  ;  as  ammonite,  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  ammonites;  belemnite,  of 
belemnites  ;  Nipadites,  of  Nipa. 

4.  Petrol.  :  Formerly  -ite  was  used  also  for 
rock,  but  Dana,   for    discrimination's    sake, 
altered  It  to  -yie.    Some  still  use  -ite  in  place 
of  -yte. 

i'-tem,  adv.&i.    [Lat.  =  likewise,  also.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Likewise,  also. 

Item  two  tlpe  liuli  tTen-nt  red  ;  turn  two  gray  ere*.' 
?.!  Tuft/th  JfifllU,  L  i. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  separate  article  or  particular  ;  a  single 
article. 

-I  could  hare  looked  on  him  without  the  help  01 
a-tmlraUon,  thongh  the  catalogue  of  his  endowment* 
had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  1  to  peruse  him  by 
torn*."—  OuUap-  •'  Cfmb^Une,  i.  i. 

*  2.  A  bint,  an  inuendo. 

"If  this  discourse  have  not  concluded  o 
I  uave  one  twin  more  of  lulll" 


3.  A  paragraph  of  news. 

*  i'-tem,  v.t.    [ITEM,  adv.]    To  make  a  memo- 
randum of  ;  to  note. 

"I  aarattxitsrf  It  la  my  memory."—  AdtUm:  n* 
Drummer,  lii.  L 

•  If-er-a-ble,  «.     [Lat.  UerabiUi,  from  Itero 
to  repeat;  Sp.  iterabte.]     Capable  of  being 
iterated  or  repeated. 

"  Whereby  they  had  made  the!  r  acts  itemb/e  by 
sober  hands."—  Srotfne  :  HactUanUM.  tract  xi. 

•If-er  an90,  *  tt-tijr-anje,  «.  [Lat.  il- 
emns,  pr.  par.  of  itero  =  to  repeat]  The  act 
of  iterating  or  repeating  ;  iteration. 

"What  needs  this  rtterunc*.  wouunl"  —  BWeup.: 
OtJseUo,  v.-L 

*If-er-ant,a.  [Lat  iterant,  pr.  par.  of  itero.] 
Repeating,  iterating. 

"  Waters  being  near,  niske  a  current  echo  ;  but  being 
farther  off.  they  make  an  iterant  echo."—  Jtaeon:  Nat. 

ant. 

•If-er-ate,tJ.«.  [Lat,  ileratut,  pa.  par.  of  ifero 
«  to  repeat,  from  iteritm  «  again  ;  Fr.  ittrer  ; 
Sp.  iterar;  Ital.  tierare.] 
1.  To  repeat  ;  to  utter  or  say  over  again. 

"This  Is  the  Terr  cause  why  we  itenae  the  psalms 
of  t«ner  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture."—  t/ook^r  : 


2.  To  do  over  again,  or  a  second  time  ;  to 
repeat, 

"  Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  Umrnted 
the  experiment.  "-Soyfe.-  irorb.iv.u2. 

•  It-er-ate,  a.    [ITERATE,  ».]    Repeated. 

••  The  sacrament  of  baptlsine  ones  likewise  mlnlstred, 
and  nener  to  be  ««rar«.  —  Sp.  Oarttntr:  £xpltoacton, 
to.  149. 

•It'-er-ate-l*,  adv.    JEng.  Iterate;  -ly.]    By 
repetition  or  iteration. 

"  Iterattly  Affecting  the  pourtralbi  of  Enoch,  ba. 
saruA,  Jonas,  Ac."—  Browne:  Urne  Burial,  ch.  lit 


flUc,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
ore  wore,  wolf;  work*  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fullt  try,  Syrian,    re,  o»-  e;  ey-a.     qu  -  kw. 


iteration— ixia 
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It-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  ite  ratio,  from  iUratast 
pa.  par.  of  ttero  =  to  repeat;  Fr.  iteration; 
8p.  iteration;  ItaL  iUrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  iterating  or  repeating  ;  repeti- 
tion. 

"  An  ttiruttnn  of  the  ones  perflted  ftacrlfloe  on  the 
crow,"—  lip.  Gardner  ;  tixplicacion,  to.  149. 

*  2.  Allegation,  quotation  ;  readiness  in  quo- 

tation. 

"  Tlioa  hait  damnable  iteration,  and  art  Indeed  abl* 
to  corrupt  a  BainL"—  SJiaketp.:  1  Henry  /V.t  L  2, 

*lf-er-a-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  iterate);  -<«.] 
Iterating,  repeating. 


,  a.  &  *.  [Gr.  i 
(ithitpliuUikos)  —  of  OP  pertaining  to  the  Iflu- 
^>oAA<K  (ithvphallos),  or  pnallos  (?nembrum  virtue 
trectum\  carried  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Lewd,    lustful,    obscene,  in- 
decent. 

B.  .4s  subst.  (Ft.}:  A  lustful,  obscene,  or 
amorous  song  or  poem. 

"  I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  TthyphaTHn  of  Sava- 
giu*."—  Byron:  Vition  of  Judgment,    (Preface.) 

t  l-tln'-er-a-c&   s.     [Eng.   itinera(te)  ;  -ey.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  itinerating. 


,  A    [Eng.  itinerant);  -cy.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  from  place 
to  place,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties  ;   the  discharge  of   official  duties  by 
itinerating  from  place  to  place. 

2.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  who  dis- 
charged official  duties,  not  at  one  fixed  place, 
but  by  passing  from  place  to  place. 

X-tln'-er-ant,  a.  ks.  [Lat.  itinerant  pr.par. 
of  *  itinero  =  to  travel  or  journey  from  place 
to  place  ;  iter  (gen.  itintris)  —  a  journey  from, 
itum,  sup.  of  eo  —  to  go  ;  Fr.  itinerant.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Passing  or  moving  from  place 
to  place;  wandering,  strolling,  not  stationary. 

"  A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Jtinerant  in  this  labour." 

Wortlnoorth  :  Excursion,  bit.  L 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  passes  or  wanders 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  wanderer  ;  a  stroller  ; 
specif,  an  itinerant  preacher,  one  who  moved 
from  place  to  place  preaching. 

"  Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  hononr*d  race 
Drew  haupiar,  loftier,  more  impassion  'd  thoughts 
Than  this  ubocum  itinerant." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  blc.  U. 

^-tln'-er-ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  itinerant;  -ly.] 
In  an  itinerant,  wandering,  or  strolling  man- 
ner. 


r-ar-^,  *.  &  a.     [Lat.  itinerartum  = 
an  account  of  a  journey,  from  *  ttinero  =  to 
travel;  iter  (gen.  itineris)  =  a  journey;  Fr. 
itineraire;  8p.  &  I  till,  itinerario.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  book  of  travels  ;  an  account 
of  the  various  places  to  be  met  with  on  any 
particular  road  or  line. 

"  Now  HabautjL,  according  to  the  itineraries  of  the 
ohMrvingat  traveller*  ia  those  parta,  is  thought  to  be 
In  respective  magnitude  as  big  as  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy  cunjuuctly.'—  ffoveU:  Letters,  bk. 
U..  l*t-fc 

2.  Roman  Ritual:   A  form    of  prayer  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  clerics  when  travelling, 
and,  for  their  convenience,  placed  at  the  eud 
of  the  Breviary.     The  Itinerary  consists  of 
the  canticle   tienedictiis,  with  an    sntiphon, 
prayer,  and  two  collects.     Itineraries  are  not 
found  in  the  older  Breviaries  ;  but  Gavantus 
mentions  an  ancient  Pontifical  with  an  Itine- 
rary for  the  use  of  prelates  rather  longer  than 
that  at  present  employed.    (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

B*  As  adj.:  Travelling;  wandering  or  pass- 
Ing  from  place  to  place  ;  itinerant. 

"  It  WHS  rather  an  itttn-rnri/  circuit  of  Justice  than  a 
progroB*."—  Bacon:  Henry  Yll. 

I-tin'-er-atO,  v.i.  [Lat.  *  itineratum,  sup.  of 
itinern.]  [ITINERANT.]  To  pass  or  go  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  wander. 

-1-tJs,  niff.     [Lat.  -itis;  Gr.  -m?  (-ito).] 

Path,  :  Inflammation  ;  as,  hepatitis  =»  in- 
flammation of  the  liver;  pericarditis  =  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium. 

Its,  pron.  [See  def.l  The  possessive  case  of 
the  pronoun  U  (q.  v.). 

It-self,  pron,  [Eng.  it,  and  self.]  The  neuter 
pronoun  corresponding  to  the  masculine  hint' 
telf,  and  feminine  herself. 

ftf-ner-ite,  *.  [Named  by  Gmelln  after 
Von  Ittner,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
mineral.} 


Min. :  A  variety  of  Hauyne.  It  occurs 
massive  or  in  granular  dodecahedron*,  is 
translucent,  of  adark  blue,  ash-gray,  or  smoky- 

gray  colour,  and  resinous  lustre.    Found  in 
ermany. 

lf-trl  a,  jff  -trl-a,  t.    [YTTRIA.] 


Jtf-rf-bu.  it-ze-bu,  It  zi  boo,  It-cno-bo, 
s.  [Japanese.] 

Uumis.  :  A  Japanese  monetary  unit  of 
account.  It  is  a  silver  cofti,  value  varying 
from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6*d-  sterling.  It  is  a  thin 
oblong  plate,  with  square  comers.  Its  use  is 
now  dying  out,  owing  to  the  Introduction  into 
Japan  of  the  decimal  system. 

*  l-itte', «.    [YULE.] 

i-u'-ll-dae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  <«!(«*)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool :  A  family  of  Chilognatha  (Millipedes). 
The  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with 
numerous  segments,  each  bearing  two  pairs 
of  legs.  They  advance  with  a  gliding  motion, 
and  roll  themselves  up  when  in  danger.  They 
may  be  seen  in  mossy  situations  or  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva  commencing  with  only  six 
feet 

l-U'-U-dan,  *.    [Lat.  iulid(cE);  Eng.  guff,  -an.] 
Zool.;   A  myriapod  of  the  family  lulidae 
(q.v.) 

l-u'-lf-form,  a.    [Lat.  iuliu  (q.T.)>  and  forma 

=  form,  shape.] 

Entom.  •  Shaped  like  an  lulus  (q.v.).  The 
iiiliforni  larva:  or  caterpillars  were  considered 
by  Swainson  as  the  pre-eminently  typical  kind. 

l-U'-lU*,  8.    [Lat.  iulis  =  a  kind  of  millipede ; 

and  iiilits  =>  a  catkin ;  Or.  touAoy  (ioutos)  — 
the  first  growth  of  the  beard,  a  catkin,  a 
centipede,  or  a  millipede.] 

*  1.  Bot. :  An  ament  or  catkin. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
lulidte  (q.v.).  The  body  has  from  forty  to 
fifty  segments,  each  with  a  pair  of  small  legs. 
One  of  the  American  species  la  about  six 
Inches  long. 

i'-va,  s.  [According  to  Puschius,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Lat.  abiga  =  Teucrium  Iva  of  Linnseus, 
which  it  resembled  in  smell.] 

JJot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Ivese  (q.v.), 

I-va'-a-ritO,  *.  [From  Ivaara,  In  Finland, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Schorlomite.  It  Is  black 
and  opaque,  witli  an  adamantine  lustre. 

Iv  a  ran-cu'-sa,  0.     [Name  in  some  Indian 

languages,  ] 

Bot. :  An  essential  oil,  obtained  from  Andro- 
pogon  tichcenanthus,  an  Indian  grass. 

i'-ve-»t  «.  pi.    [Uod,  Lat  it<a)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit,  -eat.} 
Bot.:   A   snb-tribe   of   Composites,    tribe 

Senecionidese. 

-Ive,  *«JT.  [See  def.l  -A-  common  adjectival 
sulfix  in  English,  derived  from  the  Latin  -ivus ; 
it  gives  au  active  force  to  the  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed:  as  motive,  that  which  moves; 
formative,  that  which  forms,  &c. 

l'-vied,  a.  [Eng.  ivy ;  -ed.]  Covered  or  over- 
grown with  ivy. 

"  Each  ivied  arch  and  jilllar  lone 
Heads  haughtily  lor  glorlei  gone !  * 

Byron:  Giaour. 

i'-vor-&  « I-vor-let  *  e-ver-y,  «.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  ivwrte;  Fr.  ivoire,  from  Ijat,  eboreua  => 
made  of  ivory ;  ebur  (gen.  eborti)  «  ivory ;  Itat 
avorio,  avolio.] 

A*  As  substantive  ; 

L  Literally : 

L  Gen. :  The  hard  material  of  the  teeth ; 
enamel  [DENTINE.] 

2.  Spec. ;  The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the 
narwhal,  &c.  (A  tusk  is  simply  a  huge  project- 
ing tooth.) 

T  Ivory  was  brought  from  Tarshlsb  by 
Solomon's  ships  (1  Kings  x.  22).  Homer  often 
mentions  it  Phidias,  B.C.  400,  made  statues 
from  it,  plating  them  with  gold. 

IL  Fig.  (PL):  The  teeth.    (Slang.) 


B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory 
resembling  ivory. 

"  Oft  hit  heating  fimten  went 
Hurriedly,  an  you  may  aee 

Your  owu  ruu  over  tho  ivory  Icey." 

Huron:  Siege  <>f  Corinth,  lit 

H  Vegetable  ivory  : 

Bot.t  &c.  :  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  a 
fincipalm,  Phyteleplias  macrocarpa,  found  in 
South  America,  along  the  bonks  of  the  river 
Magdalena.  The  ivory  consists  of  the  coagu- 
lated milk. 

Ivory-black,  *.  A  species  of  bone-black 
made  by  the  calcination  of  ivory  scraps,  turn- 
ings, and  sawdust.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  printers'  ink. 

Ivory-nut,  *.    [IVORY-PALM.] 
ivory-palm,  s. 

Bot.  :  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,     [IVORY,  ^.] 

Ivory-paper.  *.  A  superior  kind  of  paste- 
board, with  a  linely  prepared  polished  surface, 
used  by  artists. 

ivory-saw,  «.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  a 
steel  frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid. 
It  has  a  blade  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  thick, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  to  thirty 
inches  long.  The  teeth,  five  or  six  to  the  inch. 
A  frame-saw  with  a  blade  made  of  a  fine  watch- 
spring  is  suitable  for  the  purpose, 

ivory-shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Eburna  (q.v.). 

ivory-tablet,  *.  Small  leaves  of  ivory, 
arranged  in  pocket-book  form,  for  receiving 
memoranda. 

Ivory-white,  a. 

Bot.  :  White,  verging  to  yellow,  with  • 
little  lustre,  as  the  flower  of  ConvaUaria 
majalis.  (Lindley.) 


,  *.  [Eng.  ivory  ;  -type.] 
Phot.  :  A  kind  of  picture  in  which  two 
finished  photographs  are  taken,  one  light  in 
colour,  made  translucent  by  varnish,  tinted 
on  the  back,  and  placed  over  a  stronger  pic- 
ture, so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph 
in  natural  colours.  Also  known  as  Uelleno- 
type. 

'-v&  s.    [A.S.  iflg;  O.  H.  Ger.  ephi,  epfl,  ephih, 
ephon;  N.  H.  Ger.  ephen,  eppich,  from  Lat 
opium  =  parsley.]    [APIUM.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Hedera    Helix,    a    well-known    climbing 
shrub,  adhering  to  trees  or  to  walls  by  aerial 
rootlets  ;  the  ordinary  leaves  are  cordate,  flve- 
lobed,  those  of  flowering  branches  ovate  or 
lanceolate;    flowers  yellowish-green,  in   um- 
bels, appearing  in  October  and  November; 
berry  globose,  black,  in  one  variety  yellow 
Wild  in  forests,  woods,  among  rocks,  Ac.  ;  used 
also  to  train  over  walls  and  houses,  with  excel- 
lent effect    It  is  a  sudorific,  and  ltd  berries 
are  emetic. 

"Direct  the  clatplpg  ivy  where  to  cllinto.* 

Milton  :  P.  I*,  ix.  nT. 

2.  The  genus  Hedera  (q.v.) 

Tf  American  Ivy  is  Ampelopsis  hederacea; 
German  Ivy,  Senetio  mikanoides;  Ground  Ivy, 
Nepeta  Gkchoma;  Coliseum  or  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Linaria  Cymfoalaria;  and  Poison  Ivy, 
Rhus  Toxicode'ndron. 

Ivy-berry,  *.    The  berry  of  the  ivy. 

Ivy-gum,  *.  A  gum  obtained  from  old 
Ivy-bushes. 

ivy-mantled,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown 
with  ivy. 

"Cklta  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den," 

Cowper;  Charity,  M. 

Ivy-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  Otago  name  for  Panax  ColeiiKi. 

"i'-v^ed,  a.    [I  VIED.] 

l-V^-wdrtf  ,  *.  pi.    [Eng.  ivy,  and  worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  th« 
order  Araliacese  (q.v.). 


,  *.  [From  i£6?  (ixoe)  =.  .  .  birdlime, 
from  the  viscous  character  of  some  sjwcies 
(Paxton);  cf.  also  Gr.  ifta(ixia),  i£urj(txiH«)  = 
Carlina  gummifera,  a  composite  plant,  not  the 
modern  ixia,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Iridaceae.  It  consists  of 
beautiful  Cape  bulbs,  with  spikes  of  showy 
flowers.  Ixia  viridiflora  has  large  sea-green 
flowers,  with  black  markings.  It  is  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


bo^;  polit,  J6>1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9)110,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -tiaii  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  **ifl»*-    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =•  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dcU 
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ixiolite— jacfc 


U-l  6-llto,  s.    [Named  by  Nordeuskiold  after 
Ixion,  a  relative  of  Tantalus,  ixiulite  being  a 
variety  of  tantalite. 
Min. :  The  same  as  KiMiTOTANTAUTE(q.v.). 

lx-6'-def,<.  [Or.  ifiM^t  (ixSdii)  =  like  bird- 
lime, sticky,  clammy  :  ifot  (ixos)  =  birdlime, 
and  «'*os  (tidot)  =  form,  appearance.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ixo- 
didte.  Ixodet  rlcinus  is  the  Dog-tick,  /.  Z>u- 
gesii  Iwing  also  found  on  the  dog,  /.  redumw 
on  the  sheep,  /.  inc(us  on  the  deer  or  on 
mosses,  and  7.  plumbms  upon  the  Rock- 
Bwallow  (Hinmdo  rtparfo)  or  m  its  nest. 

Ix  o  dl  dw,  !x-o  de  i,  ».  p(.  [Mod.  Lnt 
teoiles  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte  or 
masc.  -«.] 

Zooi. :  A  genus  of  parasitic  spiders,  order 
Ai-arina.  The  month  is  suctorial  By  means 
of  it  these  parasites  attach  themseU'es  to  the 
bodies  of  sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  and  other  mam- 
mals, holding  on  so  tenaciously  that,  when 
pulled  away,  they  often  bring  off  with  them 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  on  which  they 
were  parasitic. 

ll'-i-lyte,  ».  [Gr.  if  cfc  (tow)  =  the  miseltoe, 
any  viscous  substance,  and  Av*>  (iuo)  =  to 
loose,  to  dissolve.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  greasy 
lustre  and  hyacinth-red  colour,  becoming 
ochre-yellow  or  brown  when  pulverised. 
Found  in  a  coal  stratum  near  Gloggnitz. 

Ix-or'-A,  ».  [Said  to  be  altered  from  Sansc., 
&c.  isi'ioor,  a  name  of  God.  (See  def.).] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Cinehonaceffi,  tribe  Coffee?, 
family  Psychotrida.  Ixora  uxxinm  is  a  fine 
Indian  shrnb,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
presented  as  votive  offerings  in  many  Hindoo 
temples.  [Etym.]  It  is  used  In  India  for 
various  medicinal  purposes. 

f-jhuc,  i.    [Tnux.] 

b'-ar,  «.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.  Called  also  c  Bootis. 

Ix-ard,  Ir  zard  (1),  >.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 
Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Ibex  (q.v.)i 

"  For  the  MTCAM  of  an  iaard  he  reoeired  only  ten 

francs. --Cajx.  Mam'  «'W     Bruin,  ch.  ixiil. 

*lz'-«ard  (2),  t.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  »  hard.] 
An  old  name  for  the  letter  Z. 

"You  go  over,  the  first  chance  you  get,  and  hook 
«ven  one  of  their  taird*-- *,  4.  f°i:  f^'ll  t 
Paraffrab. 


J. 

J.  The  tenth  letter  and  the  seventh  consonant 
In  the  English  alphabet.  It  was  formerly  in- 
terchangeable with  i,  the  same  character  being 
used  for  both.  It  is  a  palatal,  its  sound  being 
that  of  g  in  gem  or  of  dg  in  ridge,  edge.  Even 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  i  and  j  were 
not  separated  in  English  dictionaries,  alpha- 
betical lists,  Ac. 

Al  a  symbol,  )  is  used  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions at  the  end  of  a  series  of  numbers  for  1 : 
as,  vij.  =  seven,  viij.  =  eight,  &c. 

la'-al,  ja'-el,  «.  [Arab,  jaal;  Chal.  jaela.} 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

jaal-goat,  s. 

Zool. :  Capra  Jaela,  the  Abyssinian  Ibex,  an 
Ibex  found  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  probably 
ta  Persia.  (Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

|&b'-ber,  *jaber,  '  jable.  "Jabil,  *Jab- 

ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  weakened  form  of  gabber, 
gabble,  thefreq.  forms  from  gab;  Icel.gabba  = 
to  mock,  to  scoff.]  [GABBLE.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  talk  rapidly  and  incohe- 
rently ;  to  chatter,  to  prate ;  to  utter  non- 
sensical or  unintelligible  sounds. 

"Ja&b'rtng  spectres  o'er  her  traces  glide." 

JoneM :  ffymn  to  L<uc\ma. 

B.  Trans. :    To    utter   rapidly  and    indis- 
tinctly ;  to  gabble. 

•J&b'-ber,  s.  [JABBER,  «.]  Rapid,  indistinct, 
or  nonsensical  uttering  of  words  ;  gibberish. 


Jab'-ber-er,  8.    [Eng.  jabber;  -«r.]    One  who 
jabbers. 

"  Out-cant  the  Babylouiau  labourer* 
At  all  their  dialect*  of  jabbfreri." 

Baler:  Hiulibrai,  111.  1 

Jab'-ber-infiff  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [JABBER,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  most. :  Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gib- 
berish. 

"  Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbertny  alt" 
Pope  :  Dunctad,  U.  S37. 

Jabbering  crow,  t. 

Ornith. :  Coma  jamaiceiuu. 

*Jab'-ber-lng-iy,  adv.     [Big.  jabbering; 
•ly.]    In  a  jabbering  manner. 

•Jab'-ber-ment,  ».     [Eng.  jabber;  -mtnt.} 
Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 

"  At  last,  and  In  good  hoar,  we  ate  come  to  bis  fare- 
wel,  which  Is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  hi*  JaMer- 
ment  in  law. "—  Milton :  Colamrio*. 

Jab'-ber-no%l, «.    [JOBBERNOWL.] 

*Jab'-ble,*JaWe,  t.«.*fc    [JABBER,*.]  To 
splash,  as  water. 

*  Jab  -ble,  «.    [JABBLE,  «.]    Agitation  on  the 
surface  of  water. 

Jab-I-ru,  ».     [Brazilian  jabiru,  Jabvn.} 

Ornith.  :  Mycteria,  a  genus  of  Ciconinw 
(Storks). '  They  resemble  the  adjutants,  and 
are  not  much  less  in  size.  They  are  found  in 
South  America. 

Jib  6  rin  di,   >.     [A  word  used   by  nine 
Indian  tribes  of  Brazil.] 

Boi. :  A  plant,  either  a  Piper  or  of  the 
Rutaceous  genus  Pilocarpus.  The  Indians 
believe  it  very  useful  in  fevers,  and  a  Portu- 
guese medical  man,  called  Coutinho,  having 
sent  some  of  the  leaves  to  M.  Rabutean,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  pharmacist,  the  latter 
gentleman  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
they  were  powerfully  sudorific.  He  believes 
them  as  valuable  as  cinchona, 

Jab  6r-o'-«a,  >.    [South  American  word.] 

/>'<>(.  :  A  genus  of  Solanacete.  Jaborota  runci- 
nata  U  used  in  South  America  as  an  aphro- 
disiac 

Ja-bu-ti',  t.    [Brazilian.] 

Hot.  :  Psidium  albidum,  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  dessert  fruit  used  iu  Brazil. 

Ja-bft-tl-oa'-b*.  Ja-bot-i-oa-bu-nu,  s. 
[Brazilian.) 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  cauliflora,  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  fruits  eaten  in 
Brazil. 

Ja  -oa,  «.    [JACK,  (S).] 

jaoa-tree,  >.    [JACK-TREE.] 

mar,  s.    [Fr.  jacamar;  Brazilian  jaca- 


Jao-a-i 

manca, 


Ornith.  (PL) :  The  name  generally  given  to  the 
birds  ranked  under  Galbulinae,  a  sub-family 
of  Alcedinidre  or  King-fishers.  The  Jacamars 
have  the  bill  less  stout  than  the  typical  Alce- 
din;B ;  their  body  also  is  more  slender;  the 
tail  long ;  the  toes  either  in  two  pairs,  or  two 


before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  ones  being 
united.  They  are  bright-coloured  birds,  gene- 
rally with  a  good  deal  of  green  in  their 
plumage.  They  are  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
breeding  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  sallying  forth 
from  a  branch  or  spray  to  capture  the  inserts 
on  which  they  feed.  Sometimes  elevated  into 
a  family,  Galbulidse. 

j&c'-a-na, *.    [In  Brazil  the  name  of  the  water- 
hen.*) 


'•**'    \*^  -^ 


Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  name  of  Parra,  a  genus  of  wad- 
ing birds  belonging  to  the  family  Palamedeidae. 
The  feet  have    four 

very  long  toes,  sepa- 

rated to  their  ruot, 

and  with  their  claws. 

especially   the    hind 

one,    so    long    that 

these  birds  have  been 

called  by  the  French, 

surgeons.    The  wing 

is    generally   armed 

with   a   spur.      The 

common  species,  , 

Parra  Jacana,  is' 

black    with    a    red 

mantle,  the  primaries  JACANA. 

of     the    wings     are 

green,  and  there  are  fleshy  wattles  under  the 

bill.     It  occurs  la  all  the  warmer  parts  of 

America. 

2.  PL  :  Parrine,  a  sub-family  of  Rallklae. 

jiic-a-r&n'-da,  s.   [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
species  J.  brasiliana.} 

1.  Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceee.     It  con* 
sists  of  South  American  trees  with  showy 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.    Jacaranda  pro- 
cent  and  other  species  of  the  genus  are  used 
In  syphilitic  affections. 

2.  Comm.  :  [ROSEWOOD]. 

J&c'-a-re,  a.      [Jackare  and  yackare,  South 
American  Indian  names  of  the  species.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Alligators 
established  l>y  Dr.  Gray.  There  are  various 
species,  as  the  Dog-headed  Jacare  (Jacare 
latirostria),  the  Long-shielded  Jacare  (J.  longi- 
tcutata),  the  Eyed  Jacare  (J.  ocellata),  &c.  All 
are  American. 

*  Jao-a-to6,  «.    [COCKATOO.]    (Evelyn.) 

jac  -chiia,  I-ac'-chus,  «.    [Gr..  =  a  name  of 
Bacchus.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cebidee,  American  Mon- 
keys. containing  the  Marmosets.  More  com- 
monly called  Hapale  (q.v.). 

Jac  -c6n-€t,  «.    [JACONET.] 

*  ja'-c^nt,  a.     [Lat.  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo  — 
to  lie.]     Lying  down;  recumbent;  lying  at 
length. 

"Became  §o  laid,  they  [brick  or*qo«nd  •toue*)  u« 
more  &pt  In  nwaggingiluwii.  to  pierce  with  their  i«nn  t», 
thau  in  thtjacent  \*Mt\m."—Aeli^ula  Wottvn.,  i>.  20. 

J&9'-inth,  *.    [HYACINTH,  II.  2  (IX] 

jac  i-ta'-ra,  «.     [The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
tree.] 

Bot.  :  Drsmoncus  macro  canthos,  a  fine  palm, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  stem  as  thin  as 
a  cane.  It  grows  along  the  Amazon  and  the 
Bio  Negro. 

Jack  (1),  *  Jacke,  5.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from  Lat. 
Jacobus  ;  Gr.  'Ia*cw/3os  (lakobos),  from  the 
Heb.  3J75^  (Yaaqob)  =  one  who  seizes  by  the 
heel.  2£V  (aqab)  =  a  heel.  In  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages  John,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  a  common  name  of  contempt,  or 
slight.  Thus  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  whence 
Zani  ;  the  Spaniards,  Juan,  as  bobo  Juan  = 
a  foolish  John  =  the  French  Jean,  Ac.  Hence 
In  English  we  have  Jack-fool,  Jack-an-apes, 
Jack-pudding,  and  perhaps  Jackass.  A  Jack  o' 
the  clock  (Shakesp.  :  Richard  //.,  v.  6)  was  a 
figure  which,  iu  old  clocks,  struck  the  hours 
upon  the  bell  :  hence  the  word  Jack  came  to 
be  applied  to  various  implements,  which  sup* 
plied  the  place  of  a  boy  or  attendant,  as  the 
jack  which  turns  the  spit  in  a  kitchen,  a  boot- 
jackt  &c.  Still  more  generally  it  is  applied  to 
a  large  variety  of  implements  or  instruments 
which  are  used  in  the  place  of  another  hand  or 
of  an  assistant,  and  in  this  way  is  frequently 
compounded  with  other  words,  the  associated 
word  expressing  either  its  purpose,  structure, 
or  relation,  as  jack-screw,  jack-frame,  raU-  4 
jocfc,  &c.J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  John. 

2.  A  terra  of  contempt  ;  an  upshot,  a  clown, 
a  boor. 

"  Do  yon  play  the  flouting  .tee*."—  Shatetp.  :  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  1.  L 

3.  A  common  equivalent  for  a  sailor  ;  a  tor. 
*  4.  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 

"  With  every  wind  be  laiied.  and  well  could  tack. 
Had  many  pendent*,  but  nbhorred  *  Jack." 

Swift  :  Jtlegjf  on  Judge  Boat. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,./ who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £8,00  =  0.     ey  -  a,    qu  -  kw 


Jack— jackal 
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5.  A  measure  ;  sometimes  half-a-pint,  some- 
times quarter  of  a  pint. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  As  the  name  a/an  instrument : 

(1)  Domestic: 

(a)  An  instrument  for  turning  a  roasting 
loint  of  meat ;  a  bottle-jack  ;  a  smoke-jack. 

"  So  footJtoys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name 
of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or 
t*>  pull  off  their  master's  uoota  ;  but  when  instrument* 
were  Invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both 
called./<icts."—  Wattt:  Logic,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv. 
(6)  A  contrivance  to  assist  a  person  in  taking 
off  his  hoots ;  a  boot-jack. 

(c)  A  pitcher,  formerly  of  waxed  leather, 
but  now  of  metal ;  a  black-jack. 
"Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  sttll ;  give  me  theyrcc*,  boy." 
Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  fl.  3. 

(2)  Knitting :  The  pivoted  bar  or  lever  in  a 
knitti ng-machine,  from  whoseend  is  suspended 
the  sinker  which  forms  the  loop  ;  a  beater. 

(S)  Much.  :  A  lifting  instrument ;  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  great  weights.  [JACK-SCREW.] 

(4)  Metal-working :  A  form  of  metal  planing- 
machine  which  has  short,  quick  motions,  and 
is  used  in  shaping  objects,  planing  seats  for 
valves,  &c. 

(5)  Mining  :  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  min- 
ing to  aid  in  the  cleavage  of  strata ;  a  gad. 

(6)  Music :  Formerly  the  hammer  or  quill- 
carrier  of  a  clavichord,  virginal,  harpsichord, 
or  spinet,  but  now  an  intermediate  piece  which 
conveys  to  the  hammer  the  motion  imparted 
to  the  key. 

(7)  Nautical: 

(a)  The  cross-trees. 

(c)  A  small  flag  ;  the  union  without  the  fly. 
{UNION-JACK.] 

(8)  Sawing :  A  saw-horse  or  saw-buck. 

(9)  Spinning :  A  coarse  bobbin  and  fly-frame, 
operating  on  the  sliver  from  the  earding-mach- 
ine  and  passing  the  product  to,  or  fitting  it 
for,  the  fine  roving-machine. 

(Iff)  Sports: 

(a)  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

"  He  calls  the  knaves  Jack*."— Dickens :  Great  Ex- 
pectation*, ch.  viiL 

(i>)  The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  game  of 
bowls.  (Butler :  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.) 

(11)  Weaving :  The  heck-box ;  a  grated  frame 
for  conducting  the  threads  from  the  bank  to 
the  warping  mill. 

2.  As  applied  to  animals : 

(1)  A  male.    [JACK-HARE,  JACKASS.] 

(2)  A  young  pike  ;  a  pike. 

"  Sometimes  poor  Jack  and  onion*  ore  bis  dish." 
King :  Art  of  Cookery. 

(3)  A   name   given   to  various   brilliantly 
coloured  flsh  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in 
the  West  Indies. 

H  1.  Jack-at-a-pinch : 

(1)  A   person    unexpectedly   or    suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  something. 

(2)  A  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  but  offi- 
ciates for  a  fee  wherever  wanted. 

2.  Jack-by-the  hedge : 

Bat. :  Alliaria  offlcinalis.  One  of  the  names 
of  Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

3.  Jack-in-a-basket : 

Naut. :  A  basket  on  a  pole  marking  a  shoal ; 
a  beacon. 

4.  Jack-in-office :    One  who  is  proud  of  a 
petty  office.    (H'olcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  18.) 

5.  Jack-in-the-box : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  A  toy  consisting  of  a  box  out  of  which, 
on  raising  the  lid,  a  figure  springs. 

(0)  A  game  or  sport  In  which  some  article 
of  more  or  less  value  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
stick  or  rod,  standing  in  a  hole,  and  thrown 
at  with  sticks.    If  the  article  be  hit  so  as  to 
fall  clear  of  the  hole,  the  thrower  is  entitled 
to  claim  it. 

(2)  Technically: 

(a)  Bot. :  Hemandia,  a  genus  of  Lauraceie, 
and  spec.  //.  sonora.  So  called  because  tte 
seeds  rattle  in  the  seed-vessel. 

(6)  Machinery : 

(1)  A  name  conferred  upon  the  jack-frame, 
a  device  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  drawn  sliver 
and  winding  the  same  on  a  bobbin  as  it  was 
received  in  the  roving  can.    [JACK-FRAME.] 

(ii)  A  large,  wooden,  solid  screw  turning 
in  a  nut  in  a  bridge-piece  and  rotated  by 


means  of  a  lever.  It  is  a  clumsy  form  of 
screw-press,  used  for  various  purposes. 

(iii)  A  screw-jack  for  lifting  and  for  stowing 
cargo. 

(iv)  A  burglar's  implement,  used  for  forcing 
a  box-lock  on"  a  door. 

"  Take  care  of  the  Jack-in-the-box :  there  never  was 
but  two  made."— Albert  Smith:  Christopher  Tadpole. 
ch.  illi. 

6.  Jack-in-the-box  shears : 

Sfech. :  A  pair  of  shears,  the  lower  jaw  of 
which  is  worked  by  a  cam  motion  from  below. 
This  allows  the  knife  to  drop  to  its  full  extent 
immediately  the  cut  is  made,  giving  the  work- 
man plenty  of  time  to  place  the  work  in 
position  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

7.  Jack-in-the-bush : 

Bot. :  Cordia  cylindrostachya.    (W.  Indian.) 

8.  Jack-in-the-green:  A  chimney-sweep  en- 
closed in  a  portable  framework  of  boughs  for 
the  processions  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

9.  Jack-of-all-lrades :  One  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  business. 

10.  Jack-of-tke-Buttery  : 
Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

11.  Jack-of-the-clock :  A  figure  which  struck 
the  hours  on  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

12.  Jack-unth-a-Tantern,   Jack-a-lantern :   A 
will-o'-the-wisp  ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

1  Black  jack  :  [BLACK-JACK]. 

*  jack  adams,  s.     A  foot    (T.  Brown : 
Works,  ii.  220.) 

jack  a  dandy,  s.  A  little  foppish  fellow;; 
a  coxcomb,  a  dandiprat.  (S.  Warren:  Ten 
Thousand  a.  Year,  ch.  vii.)  . 

•jack  a  lent,  •  lack  o -lent,  >. 

1.  Lit. :   A  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in 
Lent,  in  Shrovetide  games. 

2.  Fig. :  A  simple  fellow. 

"  Yon  little/dct-o-fenf,  have  yon  been  true  to  n»T"— 
Shakeip.  :  Mern  Wirnt  of  Windier,  111.  a, 

Jack  arch,  i. 

Arch, :  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 
jack  ass,  s.    [JACKASS.] 
jack  back,  i. 
Brewing: 

1.  A  vessel  below  the  brewery-copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  there- 
from, and  which  has  a  perforated  bottom  to 
strain  off  the  hops. 

2.  A  tank  or  cistern  which  receives  the 
cooled  wort  in  a  vinegar-factory. 

Jack-block,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  block  used  in  sending  the  top- 
gallant mast  up  and  down. 
Jack-boot,  ».    [JACKBOOT.] 

*  Jack-cap,  s.    A  helmet.    (Defoe:  Tour, 
ii.  148.) 

jack-chain,  s.  The  chain  revolving  on 
the  wheel  of  a  kitchen-jack. 

Jack  cross-tree,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  cross-tree  at  the  head  of 
a  top-gallant  mast. 

Jack-flag,  >. 

Naut. :  A  flag  hoisted  at  the]  spritsail  top- 
mast head. 

jack-frame,  s. 

Cotton-man.  :  A  contrivance,  formerly  in 
great  favour,  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  roving 
as  it  was  delivered  by  the  drawing  rollers. 

jack  fruit,  «.  The  fruit  of  the  jaca- 
tree  (q.v.). 

jack-hare,  s.    A  male  hare. 

jack-head  pump,  s.  A  form  of  lift- 
pumps  for  mines  and  deep  borings,  in  which 
the  delivery-pipe  is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by 
a  goose-neck. 

Jack  Ketch,  s.  A  hangman,  an  execu- 
tioner :  said  to  be  derived  from  Richard 
Jaquette,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  where 
felons  were  for  a  long  time  hanged. 

jack-knife,  s.  A  horn-handled  clasp- 
knife  with  a  laniard,  worn  by  seamen. 

jack-ladder,  «. 

Naut. :  A  ladder  with  wooden  steps  and 
side  ropes. 

*  jack-nasty,  s.    A  sneak,  a  sloven. 


jack-pin,  >. 

Naut. :  A  belaying-pin  in  the  fife-rail  ui 
elsewhere. 

jack-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  short  rafters  used  in  * 
hip-roof. 

jack-saw,  >. 

Ornith. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the 
Goosander,  llergus  Merganser,  a  kind  of  duck. 

jack-screw,  s.  A  lifting  implement 
which  acts  by  the  rotation  of  a  screw  in  * 
threaded  socket. 

Jack-sinker,  >. 

Knitting-machine :  A  thin  iron  plate  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  jack,  and  acting 
to  depress  the  loop  of  thread  between  two 
needles.  The  jack  -  sinkers  alternate  with 
lead-sinkers,  the  former  being  movable  sepa- 
rately, but  the  latter  are  attached  to  a  sinker- 
bar,  and  move  together. 

jack  -  snipe,  >.  Scolopax  gallinula.  A 
small  snipe  found  in  Britain. 

jack-spanlard,  >.    A  scorpion.  » 

"Hitting  on  the  sandy  turf,  defiant  of  galliwasps  and 
Jack-ipardard»."—C.  Kingtiey  :  Wettward  Ho  /ch.  xvU. 

jack-staff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flag-stafr  on  the  bowsprit-cap  for 
flying  the  jack. 

jack-stay,  «. 

Kant. :  A  rib  or  plate  with  holes,  or  a  rod 
running  through  eye-bolts,  passing  along  the 
upper  side  of  a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  bent. 

jack  timber,  s. 

Carp. :  A  timber  in  a  building  which  is 
shorter  than  the  other  timbers,  being  inter- 
cepted by  another  piece  ;  as  (1)  a  stndding  in 
a  partition,  which  is  intercepted  by  a  brace  or 
window  or  door  frame ;  (2)  a  rafter  in  a  hip- 
roof, which  meets  the  hip,  and  is  shorter  than 
those  which  run  a  full  length  and  meet  at 
the  comb  or  ridge ;  (3)  a  rib  in  vaulting  or 
groining,  shorter  than  the  main  rib. 

jack-towel,  s.  A  coarse  towel  on  a  roller. 
jack-tree,  ».    [JACA-TREE.] 

•Jack  (2),  'Jacke  (2),  -  Jaque,  -Jala. 
*  jakke, ».  [O.  Fr.  jaoue ;  cf.  Dut  jak ;  Ger. 
jacke;  Sw.  jocko, ;  ItaL 
ffiaco  ;  8p.  joco.] 

Old  armour :  A  coat 
of  mail ;  defensive  body- 
armour  worn  by  troops 
from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries inclusive.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  leathern  sur- 
coat  worn  over  the  hau- 
berk, and  sometimes 
quilted  likeagambeson. 
The  Illustration  is  taken 
from  a  MS.  of  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Rose  (1433). 

"  At  those  (laves  the  yo- 
men  had  theyr  lyinlues  at 
lybertle,  for  theyre  hoayn 
were  than  fastened  wt  one 
iioynt,  and  theyr  locket  T*nw 

[were]  tonee  and  easy  to  JACK. 

•note  in."— fabyan  (im). 

jack  (3),  Jac,  ja'-ca,  >.    IJaca  is  a  word  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.] 

Sot. :  Artocarpua  integrifolia,  a  tree  which 
furnishes  an  edible  fruit,  but  inferior  to  the 
bread-fruit  itself,  to  which  It  is  allied. 

Jack'-al,  s.    [InGer.«dwfai(;Fr.o5Sp.cfta<aJ; 

Turk,  chical.] 
ZooL  :  The  Canis  (Samliui)  aureus,  an  a 


of  the  family  Canidse,  and  presenting  a  clow 
affinity  to  the  dog.    It  is  yellowish-gray  above, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus. 
•dan.  -tian  —  Shan*    -tion,  -sion  = 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,   exist,     ph  -  f 
-sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sioua  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  die    =  tool,  dpi. 
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whiter  underneath,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  at  its 
extremity  tipped  with  black.  The  jackal  in- 
habits the  warm  parts  of  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  and  Europe.  All  who  have  lived  in  the 
East  must  have  heard  its  unearthly  yells  sud- 
denly breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  night.  It 
hunts  in  packs.  It  is  not,  consciously  at  least, 
the  "  lion's  provider."  It  is  not  generally  on 
living  animals  that  it  feeds,  but  on  carrion. 
It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
troop  of  jackals  hunts  down  prey,  and  then 
the  lion,  presenting  himself,  takes  it  from 
them.  More  probably  he  hunts  it  down,  and 
they  consume  what  he  leaves.  There  is  another 
species,  C.  mesomeUa,  the  black-backed  jackal. 
It  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

jackal  buzzard,  «. 

ontith.  :  Buteo  Jackal,  found  In  Africa. 

jack  a  napes,  «.    [For  Jack  on  apt*  =  Jack 
tfapes.) 
*  1.  A  monkey  ;  an  ape. 

"  I  could  lav  on  like  a  butcher,  and  alt  1  ike  *  Jafbx- 
ItapM."  —  Stuttftft.  :  ttmry  t'.,  v.  s. 

2.  A  coxcomb,  a  fop,  an  upstart,  conceited 

fellow, 

"  That/actanapes  with  Bcarfa" 

:  All  I  WM  That  fruti  W,H,  111  a. 


*  Jackanapes-coat,  >.    A  dandy  coat. 
IPepys.) 

j&ck  ass,  >.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  as*.] 

1.  A  male  ass. 

"  1  have  seen  a  jackau  from  that  country  aboTa  fif- 
teen bauds  high."—  GotdtmUh  :  Animated  Jfaturt; 
Wl»Jm 

2.  A  term   of  reproach  or  contempt  ;  a 
stupid,  ignorant  fellow. 

U  Laughing  or  feathered  jackass: 
Ornith.  :  Dacelo  gigantea,  a  New  Zealand 
Kingfisher. 

jackass  penguin,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Endyte*  demersa.  A  species  of 
Penguin  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  again 
dives  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Hah 
leaping  for  sport. 

j&ck  -boots,  «.  pL    [Eng.  jack  (IX  «nd  boot.] 

1.  Large,  overall  boots,  reaching  up  to  the 
thigh,  worn  by  fishermen. 

2.  Large  boots  with  a  front-piece  coming 
above  the  knee,  worn  by  cavalry  men,  and 
sometimes  by  huntsmen. 

-  Some  had  been  BO  used  to  wear  brogue*  that  they 
stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  mfl£ 
taryjaottoou."—  Jfocaufay.*  But.  ing.,  oh.  vi. 

j&ck'  -daw,  daw,  «.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  (fair.] 
OrnitJi.  :  Cotteut  or  Cortms  monedula.  The 
smallest  of  the  British  crows,  being  but 
thirteen  Inches  In  length.  The  general  colour 
Is  black,  with  a  grayish  shade  on  the  margins 
of  the  feathers,  the  back  and  wings  purplish  ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  glossy  blue-black, 
forming  a  cap  ;  the  neck  hoary-gray,  the  bill 
and  feet  black,  the  eye  bluish-white.  Both 
sexes  coloured  alike.  The  bird  is  found  over 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  breeds  In  towers  and 
old  buildings,  also  in  hollow  trees.  It  Is  a 
familiar  object  in  cathedral  towns.  Eggs  four 
to  seven,  more  bluish  than  those  of  ordinary 
crows,  and  blotched  with  brown  spots. 
(Bawdier  Sharps,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.) 

"  In  the  neighbour  quarter*  of  the  Insuhrlans  neere 
adjoining,  ye  shall  have  Infinite  and  Innumerable 
nuckea  and  flight*  of  choughes  and  Jaokdawef."—  P. 
BoUand  t  ninie.  tile,  x.,  ch.  x  xix. 

j&ck  et,  >.     [Fr.  jacqvettt,  dlmln.  of  O.  ft. 
janus  -  a  jack  or  coat  of  mail.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  short  coat  extending  downwards;  to 
the  hips. 

••They  [the  niinonen,  or  thlef-takenl  wear  a  short 
striped  waistcoat,  and  over  It  a  red  jaclta."—  Sioia- 
ournt.'  Spain,  let  ». 

2.  A  kind  of  coat  or  dress  made  of-  cork  to 
support  the  wearer  while  swimming  :  a  cork- 
Jacket. 

3.  A  short,  outer,  close-fitting  garment  worn 
Dy  women. 

H   Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

0)  A  steam-jacket  Is  a  body  of  steam  be- 
tween an  inner  and  outer  cylinder  or  casing  ; 
its  usual  purpose  Is  to  warm  or  maintain  the 
warmth  of  the  contents  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

(2)  The  steam  space  around  an  evaporating- 
pan  to  heat  the  contents.  Other  jackets  are 
of  wood  or  other  non-conducting  material. 


Cylinders  of  steam-engines  are  sometimes 
covered  with  felt  and  an  ornamental  wooden 
casing  to  prevent  radiation  of  beat.  Steam- 
boilers,  for  the  same  purpose,  are  jacketed 
with  felt  on  the  upper  part.  Also  called 
cleadiug,  deading,  lagging. 
2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  double  or  outer  coat. 

(2)  A  casing  for  a  steam-chimney  when  it 
passes  through  a  deck. 

^  To  beat  or  dust  one's  jacket:  To  thrash 
one.  (Slang.) 

Jack  -ct,  «.(.    [JACKET,  «.] 

1.  Lit, :  To  cover  or  envelop  In  a  Jacket : 
as,  To  jacket  a  steam-boiler. 

2.  Fig. :  To  thrash,  to  beat.    (Slang.) 

*  j&ck'-ey,  •.  [JACK  (1)0  A  slang  term  for 
gin. 

'  jack-man,  «.    [Eng.  Jack  (2),  and  man.] 

1.  A  soldier  dressed  In  a  Jack;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

2.  A  retainer,  an  attendant.    (Scott.) 

jack-plane,  «.    [Eng.  jack  (I),  and  plane.) 

Carp. :  The  first  and  coarsest  of  the  joiner's 
bench-planes ;  the  others  being  the  trying, 
panel,  and  smooth  planes. 

jack  pud -ding,  «.  [Eng.  jack  (I),  and 
pudding  ;  cf.  Fr.  jean-pottage  =  John-pottage ; 
Ger.  Hans-umnt  ™  Jack-sausage.]  A  merry- 
andrew,  a  clown,  a  buffoon. 

•Jack-pudnUng-hood...    . 

ding;  -hood.}    Buffoonery.    (Walpole. 

jack  rab'-t)it,  «.  A  large  American  hare 
having  very  long  lejrs  aud  ears.  Fonnd  on  the 
western  prairies  (Lepui  campatrii),  In  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  ( L.  caUoto),  and  In  California 

(L.  caltfornicut). 

Jack  -rib,  «.    [Eng.  jack  (I),  and  rib.) 

Arch. :  Any  rib  In  a  framed  arch  or  dome 
which  is  shorter  than  the  rest. 

'  Jack' sau5o,   -Jack-sawse,  «.     [F.ng. 

jack  (1),  and  sauce.]    An  Impudent  or  saucy 
fellow. 

"  Every  Jarkttuce  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare 
to  controll  and  disgrace  it,"— fin,  Ball:  Honour  of  rtu 
Marie*  CUryn,  bk.  U..  |  IX, 

•jack-smith,  t.  [Eng.  jack  OX  «>d  smith.) 
A  workman  who  makes  jacks  for  roasting. 

"The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr.  Tomnion]  who 
was  originally  a  Jackmit/i."—I>ryam:  Let.  to  Mr. 
fonjoniuue). 

Jack-son  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Whitney  after 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  ;  raff,  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PREHKITE  (q.  v.).  Found 
at  He  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  aud  Keweenaw 
Point,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Jack'-straw,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (I),  and  straw.) 

*  1.  A  figure  of  a  man  made  of  straw ;  a 
scarecrow. 

*  2.  A  person  of  no  weight  or  substance. 

••An  Inconsiderable  fellow  and  A  Jadutram.*— 
MlUan  :  Dtf.  o/  <«»  /V-pJ.  of  Avion*  (Pref-l 

3.  A  slip  of  straw,  wood,  Ivory,  bone,  or 
other  material,  used  In  a  child's  game,  In 
which  all  the  strips  are  thrown  Into  confusion 
on  a  table  to  be  picked  singly  with  a  hooked 
instrument  without  disturbing  the  rest 

Jack-wood,  ».    [Eng.  Jack,  and  wood.] 

Corom. :  The  wood  otArtocarpus  integrifulia. 
It  is  a  furniture  and  fancy  wood. 

Ja'-cob  (1),  ».  [Lat.  Jacotnu,  remotely  from 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  Heb.  3j»;  (yaao<*X] 
[JACK.] 

Jacob's  -ladder,  «. 

1.  Hot. :    The    genns    Polemonimn.      One 
species,  the  Blue  Jacob's-ladder  (Polemonium 
camleum).  Is  a  plant  with  pinnate  glabrous 
leaves  and  large  blue  or  occasionally  white 
flowers. 

2.  Kant.  :    A  rope   ladder   with    wooden 
rounds. 

3.  Meek. :  The  elevator  used  In  brewhouse 
machinery  for  raising  spent  mash-stuff. 

Jacob's-staff,  t. 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pilgrim's  staff,  from  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  James  (Lat.  Jaco- 
bus) at  Compostella  In  Spain. 


2.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  dagger. 
IL  Surveying : 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  having 
a  brass  circle  divided  into  fonr  equal  parts  by 
two  diametric  lines.    At  each  extremity  Is  a 
purpenijicular  rigletuver  the  lines,  with  a  hole 
below  each  slit  for  discovering  objects.    The 
cross  is  mounted  on  a  staff.    A  cross-staff. 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  measure  distance* 
and  heights.     It  has  a  square  rod,  with  a 
cross  or  cursor,  which  lias  a  set  screw  to  keep 
it  iu  position  on  the  rod  when  required.    The 
rod  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  divided 
into  four  or  five  equal  parts.     The  cursor  has 
a  square  socket  and  slips  on  the  staff.    The 
Instrument  is  mounted  ou  a  tripod  when  in 
use,  the  cursor  being  In  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon when  im-asurhig  distances,  aud  vertical  to 
it  when  measuring  heights. 

3.  A  straight  rod  shod  with  iron,  and  with 
a  socket-joint  and  pintle  at  the  summit  for 
supporting  a  surveyor's  circurafereutor. 

Jacob's  atone,  s.  A  stone  fabulously 
said  to  be  that  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head 
at  Luz,  which  was  usnl  as  the  coronation-stone 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  in  Perth- 
shire, and  was  thence  transferred  by  Edward  I. 
to  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains,  la- 
closed  in  the  coronation-chair. 

Ja'-cob  (2),  a,    [From  Jacob,  its  discoverer). 
Anat. :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 
Jacob's  membrane,  >. 
Anat.:   The    columnar    layer,  or  layer  of 
rods  or  cones,  constituting  the  seventh  layer 
covering  the  retina  of  the  eye.    (Qualn.) 

Jac  6  be  an,  Ja  co  be  an,  Ja  co  bl- 

an,  a.     [Lat.  Jacob(us)  =  James  ;  Eug.  suff. 
•tan;  -ian.J 

Arch.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
style  of  architecture  prevailing  during  the 
later  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that 
of  James  I.  It  differs  from  the  Elizabethan 
or  Tudor  style,  In  having  a  greater  admixture 
of  Italian,  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  architect  Falladio. 

Jac  -o-bln,  Jae'-6  bine,  «.  &  a.  (Fr.  Jaco- 
bin, from  Low  Lat.  Jacobinus,  from  Lat.  Jam- 
bus  =  James.] 

A.  As  ntslnntirt: 

L.  Originally  a  synonym  for  a  Dominica* 
friar,  though  the  name  did  not  extend  bevoud 
France. 

••  Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Rubin. 
Now  frere  Uiiiour,  nuw  Jacobin." 

tiotnaunt  a/tlu  Ron.  C.MI. 

2.  A  member  of  a  faction  or  club  of  violent 
republicans,  so  called  from  the  Jacobin  club, 
which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (St.  James'  Street),  in 
Paris,  in  October,  1788. 

*  3.  One  who  is  radically  opposed  to  the 
existing  government.;  specif.,  applied  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 


4.  A  variety  of  hooded  pigeon. 

B.  At  adj. :  The  same  as  JACOBINIC  (q.T.X 

"France  is  formidable.  Dot  only ae she  Is  France, bwt> 
at  she  la  Jamoitt  France?'— Burke  :  StffMttf  Ptaot. 

Jac'-6-bine,  j.    [JACOBIN.] 

•  jdc-o-bin'-Ic,  *  J&o-4-bin'-Io-al,  o. 

[Eng.  Jacobin;  -ic,-loui.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Jacobins  of  France;  turbulent,  revolu- 
tionary, demagogical. 

"  Her  own  ill  polley.  which  dismantled  all  her  towM 
and  discontented  all  her  sutiieeta  tiy  jaoobiitival  inao- 
Tatlona."— Burkt:  Policy  o/Ac  Allici. 


sSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po% 
w.  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  eur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     a>,  oa  =  ej    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


J  acobinically— j  agged 
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•  Jac-6-bin'-l-cal-iy.  atlv.  [Eng.  jacoUni- 
cat  ;  -ly.]  In  a  Jacobinical,  revolutionary,  or 
demagogic  principles. 


--m,  «.  [Eng.  jacobin;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  objects  of  the  Jacobins  ;  re- 
volutionary or  demagogic  principles. 

*  JSc'-i-bin-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  jacobin; 
Tu  imbue  or  tint  with  jacobinism. 


"  So  country  can  be  aggrandised  whilst  Fiance  la 
d."—  Burkt:  Policy  Q/  Me  Allw. 


Jacobintoed." 


n-yf,  adv.   [Eng.  jacobin  ;  -&/.]  lu 
the  manner  of  the  Jacobins  ;  jacobinically. 

•Tac  -6-bite,  s.  &  a.      [Lai.  Jacobw  =-  James  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite.J 

A.  At  substantive  : 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  partisan  or  supporter  of 
James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  of  his  des- 
cendants, the  Pretenders  ;  one  who  opposed 
the  Revolution  of  1688  in  favour  of  William 
•nd  Mary. 

"Already,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had 
been  several  time  a  Jacnbfte,  and  several  times  a  Wil- 
liainite.'—  llacaulas  :  Ilia.  Kng.,  eh.  jiii. 
'  2.  Church  History  (PI.)  : 

(1)  The   followers    of  Jacob  Baradanis,   a 
Monophysite  monk  who  restored  the  sect  to 
prosperity  after  it  had  become  extinct.    He 
died  at  Edessa  in  578. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Monothelites  (q.v.). 

(S)  An  order  of  mendicant  monks,  which 
Arose  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
Very  soon  became  extinct. 

(4)  A  name  forthe  Dominicans.  [JACOBIN  (1).] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites  ; 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  Jacobites. 


[Eng. 

Jacobite);  -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jacobites  ;  supporting  or  adhering  to  the 
Jacobites. 

"  Of  all  the  counties  of  Rngland.  Lancashire  was  the 
C'—  JfttcauJay:  Btit.£nff.,  ch.  xxl. 


•  Jao-d-bit'-Ic-al-ly,odt>. 

•ly.]    In  a  jacobitical  manner;  like  the  Jaco- 
bites. 

•Tac'-o-bl't-lujm,  i.  [Eng.  JacoMl(e)  ;  -ism.] 
The  principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of 
James  II. 

"  Between  English  Jacobitltm  and  Irish  Jacobittim 
there  was  nothing  in  common."  —  Jfacaulay:  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xit. 

Ja  cobs'-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Damour  after  Its 
original  locality,  Jacobsberg,  Wennland,  Swe- 
den ;  suff.  -Ue  (Altn,).] 

Kin.  :  An  oxide  of  Iron  and  manganese, 
represented  by  the  formula  Inn  (Fe2InnsX*4. 
Isometric,  occurring  in  octahedrons  :  hardness 
=  6  ;  sp.  gr.,  4'75  ;  lustre,  brilliant  ;  colour, 
deep  black  ;  streak,  blackish-brown  ;  magnetic. 
Occurs  with  a  white  mica  and  native  copper 
in  a  crystalline  limestone, 

Ja'-cfib-sdn,  >.  The  name  of  Its  discoverer. 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacobson's  nerve,  «. 

Anat.  :  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

0  Ja-co'-bns,  9.  (Lai.  =  James.  ]  A  gold  coin, 
current  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  It  was  of 
the  value  of  25s.  sterling. 

"His  salary  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  eight  thousand  Jacobutet,  equivalent  to 
ten  thousand  rounds  sterling  a  year."—  Jfocautay  .• 
Mitt.  Eng.,  CD.  xr. 

Jac'  6-net,  Jao'-co-net,  «.    [Fr.  jaeonas.] 

Fabric:  A  fine,  close,  white  cotton  goods, 
intermediate  between  cambric  and  lawn. 

Jac  quard'  (qn  as  k),  ,'.  [The  name  of  a 
straw-hat  manufacturer  In  Lyons,  who  died  in 
1834.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacquard-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
figured  goods.  A  chain  of  perforated  cards  is 
made  to  pass  over  a  drum,  and  the  strings  by 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  raised  pass 
over  an  edge  with  a  wire  or  leaden  weight  of 
small  diameter  suspended  from  each.  These 
weights,  at  each  stroke  of  the  loom,  are  pre- 
sented to  each  successive  card,  and  some  of 
them  are  intercepted  by  the  card,  while  others 
pass  through  the  holes  therein,  the  latter  thus 
determining  which  threads  of  the  warp  shall 
be  raised.  In  this  way  the  figure  on  the  card 
determines  the  nature  of  the  figure  on  the 
fabric. 


Jacquerie  (pron.  zhak'-re),  i.  [Fr.  Jacques 
=  James.]  [JACK  (I).] 

Hist. :  A  name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  pea- 
sants against  the  nobles  in  Pieardy,  France, 
lu  1358.  Any  revolt  of  peasants. 

*  jac'-tan  9y,  s.  [Lat.  jactarttia,  from  jactans, 
pr.  par.  of  ju^o,  frequent,  of  jacio  =  to  throw.] 
A  boasting,  a  boast. 

•Jac-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  jactatto,  from  jacto, 
frequent,  of  juc.in  =  to  throw.)  The  act  of 
throwing ;  agitation  or  shaking  of  the  body  in 
exercise,  as  in  riding. 

"Jaftal/'inM  were  used  for  some  amusement  and 
allay  in  great  and  constant  pains."— Sir  Yf.  Temple : 
ill  Health  t  Lang  Lift. 

•Jac-tf-ta'-tlon,  t.  [La*-  jacttto,  I  double 
frequent,  from  jacio  *«  to  throw.] 

1.  A  tossing  or  shaking  of  the  body ;  rest- 
lessness. 

"  If  the  patient  be  surprised  irlth  Jactitation,  or  great 
oppressiou  about  the  stomach,  expect  no  relief  iruiu 
cordials."— Harvey  .•  On  Consumption. 

2.  Vain  boasting,  vaunting. 
^  Jactitatwn  of  marriage  : 

Eccles.  Law :  A  terra  applied  to  a  false  pre- 
tension or  claim  to  be  married  made  by  any- 
one with  a  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
married. 

*  J&e'-n-la-ble,  a.    [JACCLATB.]    Fit  to  be 
thrown. 

*  jac'-u-Iato,  v.t.    [Lit.  jaadatut,  pa.  par.  of 
jocular  =  to  throw  a  dart  or  javelin  ;  jaculnm 
s=  a  dart ;  jacio  =  to  throw.]    To  throw  or 
dart  out ;  to  emit. 

"Jao-u-la'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  Jaculatlo,  from 
jaeulatus,  pa.  par.  of  jocular.]  The  act  of 
throwing  or  hurling  missive  weapons. 

"  So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills. 
Hurled  to  and  fro  wittijaculation  dire." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vi.  865. 

Jatf-u-la-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  jtmdatus,  pa. 
par.'of  jacuZor.J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lanff.  .*  One  who  throws  or  darts. 
2.  Zool. :  The  Archer-fish  (q.v.). 

*  Jac-u-la'-tor-^,  a.    [Lat.  Jaculatoriua,  from 
jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of  jacvlor;  Fr.  jaculatoire.] 
Throwing  or  darting  out  suddenly  ;  uttered  or 
thrown  out  suddenly  or  in  short  sentences ; 
ejaculatory. 

Jao'-u  lus,  ».    [Lat.  =  that  which  Is  'thrown  ; 

a  fishing-net ;  a  serpent  which  darts  at  its 

prey ;  a  noose  thrown  over  the  horns  of  cattle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dipodida.   Jas.ulus  labra- 

doriut  is  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse. 

jade  (IX  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,] 

L  A  sorry  nag ;  a  broken-down,  worthless 
horse. 

"  They  fall  their  crests,  and  like  deceitful .tedot, 
Sink  in  the  trial."      Sluillcip. :  Juliut  Cmar.lv.  1 

2.  An  old  woman,  a  wench,  a  quean.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

"A  faded  old  woman,  a  heathenish  S«<1«/" 

Longfellow  :  Jiuitctan'l  Tale,  Iv. 

S.  A  young  woman.  (Not  necessarily  used 
in  contempt.) 

"A  soupta/ode  she  was  and  strang." 

Burnt:  TainlfSltanttr. 

jade  (2),  >.  [Sp.  pietra  di  Ujada  =  kidney- 
stone.  (King.)\ 

Min. :  A  massive  or  sometimes  cryptocrys- 
talline  silicate  of  magnesia,  allied  to  horn- 
blende, with  sp.  gr.  from  2-98  to  3-18,  and 
hardness  from  5'5  to  6'5.  Dmmour  divides  it 
into  *'  Oriental  Jade,"  with  sp.  gr.  2'96  to  S'06  ; 
colours  white  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-gray,  and  many  shades  of  green ;  and 
"Oceanic  Jade,"  sp.  gr.  3'18,  differing  also 
from  the  former  in  possessing  a  silky  lustre 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres.  Found 
In  situ  in  Central  Asia,  China,  and  New  Zea- 
land. Much  used  for  ornamental  and  other 
purposes  by  ancient  peoples,  having  been 
found  as  implements  In  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic lake-dwellings,  and  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  on  the  site  of  Troy.  (For  geographical 
distribution  and  archaeological  uses,  see  Fixlter: 
Nepkrit  v,  Jadeit,  Stuttgart,  1880.) 

Jade,  «!.<.&*.    MADE  (I),*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  ride  or  drive  overmuch ;  to  overdrive. 

"It  Is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  and  jadt  anything  too 
far."— Boeon. 


*  2.  To  treat  as  a  Jade  ;  to  spurn,  to  kick. 

"  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 
slust  not  be  shed  by  such  Ajadtd  groom." 

SliutMP. :  S  Ittnry  17.,  tr.  a, 

3.  To  tire  out,  to  fatigue,  to  weary. 

"  He  that  is  timorous  and  flexible ...  will  be  jattf* 
and  be  rid  like  an  sea.*— SoulA:  Sermons,  vol.  Mi- 
ser. 4. 

*  4.  To  make  appear  like  a  jade ;  to  mak* 
appear  ridiculous  ;  to  befool. 

"  On  my  wedding  nUrht  am  I  thus  Jaded  f 

Beaum.  A  ftet. :   troman  «  /'roe.  i.  L 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  become  weary  or  worn 
out ;  to  lose  spirit. 

"Theyare  promising  In  the  beginning,  but  they  Call 
andjode  ami  tire  ill  the  prusecuuou."— Hoattt: 

lade'-Ite,  ».  [Named  by  Damour  from  jadt; 
suff.  -ilt  (Mte.).] 

Mln:  A  silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  a  little 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Sp.  gr.  3 '28  to  3-4  ; 
hardness,  6*5  to  7 ;  colours,  milky-white,  w  itu 
bright-green  veins  and  splotches,  various  tints 
of  greenish  and  blueish-gray,  orange  yellow, 
apple  and  emerald-green  (all  green  shailes 
brighter  than  in  oriental  jade),  rarely  violet. 
The  splinters  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses,  suggests  a 
relation  to  the  cpidotes.  Found  in  Central 
Asia,  China  (where,  under  the  name  of 
"  Feitsui,"  It  is  much  prized),  and  as  articles 
worked  by  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico,  (be* 
Fischer:  Nephrit  u.  Jatleit,  btuttgart,  1880. ) 

Jad'-er-ft  *  Jad'-er'-le,  «.    [Eng.  jade  (l)j 
-ry.J    The  tricus  or  manners  of  a  jade. 
"  [He]  seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boystrous  and  rough  jad'rie  to  Oieseat 
His  lord." 

t&ukctp.  t  net. :  Two  Noble  Kintmm,  9. 4 

Jad'-ish,  a.     [Bng.  jad(e)  (1) ;  -i»».J 

t  L  Like  a  jade ;  vicious,  Ill-tempered. 

"  So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours. 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers. 
That  horsed  us  on  their  backs  to  show  OS 
Ajfodfek  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us." 

Uutler  :  Hudibr«!,  lit  a, 

*  2.  Unchaste,  Incontinent. 

"  TIs  no  boot  to  be  Jealous  of  a  woman :  for  If  th» 
humour  takes  her  to  be  iadlth,  not  all  the  locks  and 
•nies  lu  nature  can  keep  her  honest.  "~L'JMranffe. 

Jag  (IX  "  Jagg,  *  jagge,  >.  [Ir.  gag  =  a  cleft ; 
gagaim  =  to  split  or  notch  ;  Gad.  yog  =  a 
cleft ;  gag  =  to  split ;  Wei.  gagtn  =  a  cleft] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  notch,  a  ragged  protuberance,  a  cleft, 
a  denticulation. 

"These  inner  garments,  thus  beset  with  long  tagget 
and  purses,  might  shine  agiiiue  with  varietieof  threads 
scene  quite  through."— 7'.  Holland  :  Ammtanui,  u.  11. 

2.  A  prick. 

"  Affliction  may  'gle  htm  a  jagg."— Scott :  Heart  nf 
HiMalhiaa.  ch.  ix. 

H.  Bot. :  A  cleft  or  division.  (Goodrkh  it 
Porter.) 

jag-bolt,  «.    A  bolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 
Jag  (2),  •.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

1.  A  small  load,  as  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

2.  A  saddle-bag,  a  pedlar's  wallet 

Jag(lX«.<.    [JAo(i),..] 

1.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches ;  to  torra 
denticulations  in. 

"And  vmlerueath  his  breech  was  all  to-tnrne  and 
itigyed."  ajjfnter :  f.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10. 

2.  To  prick,  as  with  a  pin  or  thorn. 

jag  (2X  ».«.    UAO  (2X  «.]    To  carry,  as  a  load 

Jag-an  na'-tha,  Jag'-a-nat,  jag  gan- 
ath,  i.  (JUGGERNAUT.) 

Jag-a-tai',  ft.  [From  Jagatal,  the  native  name 
of  Turkistan,  from  Jagalai,  a  son  of  Genghis 
Khan.]  The  dialect  used  by  the  inhauitautt 
of  Turklstaa. 

"I  could  speak  Janatai  fairly  well'—S.  ffDonaan: 
Uere  Oatil,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Jag'-er,  «.    [Etym.  donbtfnl.) 

Ornith.  :  A  name  for  the  predatory  guls  ol 
the  genus  Lestris.  (Swairuon.) 

Jag'-er-J'.  «.    [JAGOKRY.J 
ja'-ger  ant,  «.    [JAZERAST.J 

Jag--ged,  o.    [JAO  (1), ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  Jags   at  notches; 
notched;   specif.,  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a 
division  of  the  field  or  of  the  outlines  of  the 
ordinary,  when  appearing  rough,  as  if  forcibly 
torn  away. 

2.  Bot. :  Cot  In  a  coarse  manner. 


boll,  b65-;  potlt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Inft 
-oiaa.  -tian  =  sharu    -tion,    slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -tious,  -sious,  -cioua  —  onuo.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bt}I,  dfL 
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jaggedness— jalapinolic 


Jagged  chickweed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Holosteum.  R.  umbeUa- 
turn,  tin  Umbelliferous  Jagged  Cbickweed,  fa 
British. 

J&g  g6d  ness,  5.  [Eng.  jagged ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jagged  or  notched  ; 
nnevenness. 

"  Fint  draw  rudely  your  leare...  making  them  plain, 
before  you  give  them  their  veiru  or  jagyediHU."— 
Peacham ;  On  Drawing. 

J*g  ger  (1),  ».    [Eng.  jag  (1) ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jags, 

2.  A  small  wheel,  mounted  in  a  handle  and 
used  for  crimping  and  ornamenting  edges  of 
pies,  cakes,  «ta,  or  cutting  them  Into  orna- 
mental shapes ;  a  jagging-iron. 

3.  A  toothed  chisel. 

J&fiT-ger  (2),  *.  [Eng.  jag  (2) ;  -«r.]  One  who 
carries  a  jag  or  wallet ;  a  pedlar. 

"  I  would  take  the  lad  for  a  jogger." — Scott :  Pirat*. 

Jatf-ger-Jr,  Jag  -  gher  -  r?.  JagT-Sr-?. 
Jag'-gor-jF,  «.  [Hind,  jagri.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  sugar  separated  from  the 
Juice  of  the  flower  and  stems  of  the  cocoanut, 
Caryota  urent,  and  some  other  palms. 

Jag   ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Jxo  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
'  the  verb). 

C.  As  sttbst.  :  The  act  of  cutting  in  jags  or 
notches. 

jagging  board,  i. 

Mttall. :  An  inclined  board  In  a  huddle  or 
frame  on  which  slimes  of  ore  are  deposited  to 
be  gradually  washed  by  a  current  of  water  to 
the  inclined  bed  where  the  slimes  are  sorted 
according  to  gravity. 

Jagging-iron,  >.  The  same  as  JAOOER 
0),  2  (q.v.). 

Jag-g*.  a.    [Eng.  jag;  -y.]    Full  of  or  marked 
with  jags  ;  jagged,  uneven. 
"  Her  jam  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth ; 
Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death." 

Pop*  :  Homer  ;  odyitey  xlL  114, 

Ja  ghir,  Ja  ghcor,  Ja'-geer,  s.  [Bind.] 
Land  given  by  government  as  a  reward  for 
services,  especially  of  a  military  character. 

Ja  ghir  dar,  s.  [Hind.]  One  holding  a 
jaghir  (q.v.).  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Ja-gnar1  (n  as  w),  >.     [Braz.  jaguara.} 

Zool. :  FfJis  onca,  a  ferocious-looking  feline 
animal,  a  little  larger  than  a  leopard,  which 
it  resembles  In  colour,  except  that  in  the 
jaguar  the  spots  are  arranged  in  larger  and 
more  definite  groups.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  through 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  as  far 
south  as  Paraguay.  It  can  climb  trees  and 
swim  rivers.  In  some  places  its  chief  food  is 
the  capybara,  bnt  it  will  attack  horses,  cattle, 
and  even  man. 

Ja-guar  Sn'-dl  (u  as  w),  >.  [A  South  Ameri- 
can word.] 

Zool. :  Felii  jaguarondi,  a  small  long-bodied 
feline  animal,  of  a  variable  dark-brown  colour, 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Guiana,  where  it  feeds  on  fowls,  small 
mammals,  ic. 

Jab,  s.  [Heb.  ^  (lah  or  Yah),  au  abbreviation 
of  Jehovah  in  its  older  form.]  (For  def.,  see 
•tym.)  [JEHOVAH.] 

"Sing  unto  God.  sing  pralaes  to  his  name:  extol  him 
that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAB." — 
Plalm  U  viii.  4. 

jail,*.  [Oxou]  A  prison;  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  persons  Convicted  of  crime. 

*  jail  delivery,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  A  judicial  process  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  from  jail.  It  is  effected  by  trial 
or  by  order  of  court. 

9.  Fig. :  A  release  from  any  confinement  or 
restraint,  as  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Jail-fever,  s. 

Path. :  The  name  given  prior  to  A.D.  1759 
to  a  fever  very  prevalent  in  jails,  where  the 
nnhappy  inmates  were  often  half-starved.  It 
was  called  also  putrid,  pestilential,  malignant, 
camp  or  hospital  fever.  It  is  that  now  known 
as  typhus  fever  (q.v.). 

jail-keeper,  ,.    A  jailer. 


•Jail,  v. I.    [JAIL.]    To  imprison. 

"Onewhoeebolto 
That/ofi  you  from  free  life.' 

T'nntton  :  Oium  Marl.  Ill  i. 

ird,  ».  [Eng.  jail,  and  liirrf.]  A  person 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  crime ;  an  incor- 
rigible rogue. 

•JaiT-w,  "Jayl-«r.  "Jail-or,  «.  [Eng. 
jail;  -tr.]  One  having  charge  of  a  jail  and  its 
inmates. 

Jain,  Jai-na,  s.  &  a.  [Sansc.  ^m  =  vic- 
torious over  all  human  passion  and  infirmities.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  professor  of  the  Jain  faith* 

[JAINISK.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jains  or 
their  worship. 

J.-iln  architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  The  architecture  of  the  Jains.  Their 
chief  seats  in  India  being  Guzerat  and  Mysore, 
the  chief  temples  and  ruins  exist  in  those 
provinces  ;  the  oldest  are  believed  to  be  about 
Junaghar  in  Guzerat.  There  are  fine  ones  on 
Mount  Abu,  a  granitic  mountain  5,000  or 
6,00v  feet  high,  in  the  same  province.  One 
temple  there  is  of  date  between  A.D.  1197 
and  1247,  another  about  A.D.  1032.  In  Jain 
architecture  there  is  generally  a  horizontal 
dome  supported  by  eight  leading  pillars,  with 
other  less  important  ones,  the  whole  number 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  fifty-six.  There 
are  cells  as  in  Booddhist  monasteries ;  they 
are  occupied,  however,  not  by  monks,  but  by 
the  cross-legged  Images  of  the  Tirthankars,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  elaborate  orna- 
mentation ;  the  temples  are  surrounded  by 
porticos.  Some  Jain  temples  have  been  con- 
verted into  mosques.  (Fergutxm,  &c.) 

Jain' -ism,  s.  [Goozerathee,  Ac.,  Jain,  from 
SauscTjma  =  victor  over  all  human  passions 
and  infirmities  ;  sun",  -ism.] 

Reliijioits:  An  Indian  faith,  most  closely 
akin  to  Booddhism  (q.v.).  The  Jains,  like  the 
Booddhlsts,  disregard  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas.  Like  them,  they  give  high  adoration 
to  mortal  beings ;  bnt  while  the  Booddhists 
practically  confine  their  worship  to  seven 
Booddhas,  the  Jains  nominally  recognize 
seventy-two— viz.,  twenty-four  for  the  past 
age,  twenty-four  for  the  present  one,  and 
twenty-four  for  the  future.  These  are  called 
Tirthankars  or  Tirthakars — persons  who  have 
crossed  over  (tiryata  anena) — i.e.t  the  world 
compared  to  the  ocean.  They  are  then 
deified,  and  divine  qualities  are  predicated  of 
them  in  their  present  state.  They  are  called 
supreme  lords  and  gods  of  gods.  Practically 
speaking,  worship  is  confined  to  two  of  the 
Tirthankars,  Parsanath  and  Mahavira.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Booddha.  This  would  look  as  if  the 
Jaina  faith  had  preceded  Booddhism,  but  the 
period  of  its  greatest  glory  was  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  just 
after  Booddhism  had  been  driven  from  India. 
Fergusson  thinks  that  it  actually  existed  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Booddhism,  and  that  when  the 
latter  system  fell,  perishing  under  the  weight 
of  its  immense  priesthood  and  its  legions  of 
monks,  an  effort  was  made  by  Its  friends  to 
revive  the  old  faith.  But  modern  Hfndooism 
was  shooting  up  so  vigorously,  that  its  exist- 
ence could  not  be  ignored.  Jainism  was 
obliged  to  derive  various  tenets  and  practices 
from  it,  so  that  it  berame  rather  a  degenerate 
than  a  reformed  Booddhism. 

'Jakes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house  of 
office ;  a  privy. 

"Their  toneU  wen  an  horrible  confuilon  of  all 
sort*  of  impieties,  which  flowed  Into  this  eect  as  into 
a/afce*."— Jorttn  .•  Remark*  on  Lcclti.  attt.  (an.  379). 

*  lakes-farmer,  ».  One  who  contracted 
to  clean  out  the  public  privies  and  drains. 

Ja'-kle,  s.    [A  Guiana  word  (T).] 

Zool. :  Pseudit  paradom,  a  greenish  frog, 
spotted  and  marked  with  brown,  found  in 
Guiana. 

Jal'-ap,  s.  [Fr.  jalap;  Sp.  jalapa.  Named 
from  the  city  Xalapa  or  Jalapa  In  Mexico, 
whence  the  drug  was  first  brought.] 

1.  Phar. :  The  dried  tubercles  of  Exogonium 
Purga.  The  true  jalap  is  called  also  Vera 
Cruz  jalap ;  another  kind,  derived  perhaps 
from  Iprmcea  simulant,  is  called  Tampico 
jalap.  The  tubers  of  true  jalap  are  ovoid, 
from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  an  orange. 
They  are  sometimes  sliced ;  the  other  kind  is 


fusiform.    The  chief  officinal  preparations  ol 
it  are  Extract  of  Jalap  and  Tincture  of  Jalap 
Jalap  is  a  brisk  purgative,  and  is  also  given  as 
a  hydragogue  in  dropsy. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  JALAP-PLANT  (q.T.). 

(2)  Ipomcea  Jalapa. 

IT  (1)  Mirabilii  jalapa  was  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  whence  its 
specific  name.  The  male  jalap  of  Mestitlan 
is  Ipomcea  Batatoidea. 

(2)  Resin  of  jalap:  A  resin  obtained  from 
jalap  by  means  of  rectified  spirit. 

Jalap-plant,  i. 

Hot. :  Exogonium  Purga,  a  beautiful  convol. 
vulaceous  twiner,  with  long  crimson  flowers. 

Jal'-a-pate,  s.    [Eng.  jalap(ic) ;  -ate.) 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  jalapic-acid  (q.v.). 

Ja  lap  ic,  a.  [Eng.  jalapine);  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapine 
(q.v.). 

Jalapio-acid,  «. 

CAtm. :  CjjHjsOi?.  A  tribasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  jalapine  with  baryta-water,  and, 
after  accurately  precipitating  the  barium  with 
sulphuric-acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness.  It  Is  au  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle 
mass,  melting  a  little  above  100',  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether.  It 
is  odourless,  but  possesses  an  unpleasant, 
bitter  taite.  When  heated  on  platinum  foil 
to  130",  it  decomposes,  burning  with  a  bright, 
sooty  flame.  Jalapic-acid  unites  with  baSM 
forming  salts,  in  which  one,  two,  and  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  metals.  The  jalapates 
are  all  amorphous.  When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Jalapic-acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric-acid, a  brown  semi-crystalline  mass  U 
formed.  By  boiling  this  mass  with  baryta- 
water,  and  filtering  when  cold,  alpha  jalapic- 
acid  is  formed  in  the  mother  liquor.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
at  78°  to  a  pale  yellow  oil.  It  Is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble  In 
water. 

Jar -a  pin, Jal  a  pine, ..  [Eng.,  &c.  jalap; 
suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chen.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  An  amorphous  glucoside  exist- 
ing, together  with  convolvuline,  in  the  tubeni 
of  officinal  Jalap  root.    In  order  to  prepare  it, 
the  jalap  root  must  be  several  times  extracted 
with  water,  aud  then  with  alcohol,  the  colour 
removed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  Nitrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.    The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  the  glucoside  precipitated  by  means  of 
ether,    when  pure,  it  is  a  colourless,  odour- 
less, tasteless,  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.    It  dissolves 
readily  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  not  repre- 
cipiUted  by  acids,  having  been  converted  into 
amorphous  convofvulic-acid,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.    When  heated  to  100*,  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.    It  softens  at  123%  and  melts  at  150* 
to  a  pale  yellow  syrup.    At  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  sooty 
flame,   emitting   a    pungent,    empyrenmatic 
odour.    When  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric- 
acid,  the  solution  acquires  a  beautiful  purple 
colour,  which  changes  to  a  brown,  and  finally 
to  a  jet  black. 

2.  Comm, :  The  jalapin  of  the  shops  is  the 
resin  of  jalap,  extracted  by  spirit  from  the 
tubers,  and  afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

jal-a-pln-ol',  «.  [Eng.  jalapin,  and  <rf(etn).] 
Chem.  :  2C]6HaoO3,H2O.  A  white  crystal- 
line body,  prepared  by  adding  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  concentrated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  jalapic-acid,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  till 
the  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  thick  rrystall  «e 
mass.  On  washing  the  product  on  a  filter 
with  cold  water,  and  recrystallizing  several 
times  from  alcohol,  pure  jalapinol  is  obtained. 
It  is  inodorous,  feels  fatty  to  the  touch,  melts 
at  62",  and  solidifies  at  59°  to  a  hard,  brittle, 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Jal  a-pln'-o-late,  s.    [Eng. jalapinol;  -oto.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  jalapinolic-acid. 

Jal-a-pln-ol'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  jalapinal  ;•  fc.) 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
jalapiuol  (q.v.). 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    88,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    Q.U  =  kw. 
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Jalaplnollc-acld,  .«. 

Chem. :  CigH^O^  A  monobasic  acid  pro- 
'  duced  by  treating  jalapinol  with  caustic  alka- 
lis, or  by  heating  gradually  a  mixture  of 
jalapin  and  sodium  hydrate,  and  decomposing 
the  sodium  jalapinolate  by  means  of  hot 
acidulated  water.  On  cooling,  jalaplnolic- 
acid  separates  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  an  irritating  taste,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
•white  tufts  of  needles.  It  melts  at  65°,  and 
solidities  at  62°  to  a  white,  crystalline,  brittle 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  decom- 
poses, emitting  a  pungent  odour,  which  at- 
tacks the  eyes  and  throat.  It  forms  salts 
called  jalapinolates. 

Jal  ouso ,  v.t.  [A  form  of  JEALOUS  (q.v.).] 
To  suspect,  guess,  doubt. 

"  \ialotutd  him,  sir.  no  to  be  the  friend  to  govern- 
ment he  pretends.  —Scott  •  Old  Mortality,  eh.  ii. 

Jal'-ou-Jle  (J  as  zh),  ».  [Fr.,  from  jalottx  = 
jealous  (q.v.).]  A  louvre-window  or  Venetian 
shutter. 

lal'-pa-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
its  locality  Jalpa,  Mexico;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.) 

(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Jalpaite  is  a  cupriferous  sulphide  of 
silver,  with  isometric  cleavage,  and  malleable. 
Colour  blackish,  lead-gray ;  sp.  gr.,  6'87  to  6-89. 

jam  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful :  8k eat  connects 
it  with  JAM,  v.  (q.v.).]  A  conserve  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

Jam  (2),  s.     [Pen.  &  Hind.  jdmaJi  =  dress.] 

1.  A  kind  of  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

2.  A  child's  frock. 

Jam  (3),  s.  [JAM,  ».]  A  crush,  a  squeeze  ;  a 
crowd  or  block  of  people. 

Jam(4),«.      [JAMB.] 

Jam,  v.t.  [Of  doubtful  origin :  according  to 
Skeat  the  same  as  cham  or  champ  =  to  chew, 
to  tread  heavily  ;  also  as  adj.  —  hard,  firm.] 

J,  To  wedge  in,  to  press,  to  crush,  to 
•queeze. 

"  In  a  stage-coach  with  lumber  crammed 
Between  two  bulky  Ixxlies^'amm'd." 

Lloyd :  Eputle  to  J.  B.,  Kff. 

2.  To  tread  hard  ;  to  make  hard  and  firm 
by  treading,  as  land  by  cattle.  (Provincial.) 

jam-nut,  >.  An  auxiliary  nut  screwed 
down  upon  another  one  to  hold  it ;  a  check- 
nut,  lock-nut,  or  piuchiug-nut-  [NUT-LOCK.] 

Jam  weld,  s. 

Forging  :  A  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends 
or  edges  of  the  parts  are  square-butted  against 
each  other  and  welded. 

Jam  a  dar,  s.    [.TAMIDAR.] 

Ja-mai'-ca,  s.  [O.  Sp.  Xaymaca  =  a  country 
abounding  in  springs.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  large  island  In  the 
Vest  Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  Erythrina. 
Jamaica  ebony,  «. 
Bot. :  Amerimnum  or  Brya  Ebenut. 
Jamaica  kind,  s. 

Phar.  :  An  extract  made  from  the  bark  of 
Coccolttba  nrifrni,  the  West  Indian  seaside 
grape. 

Jamaica  lace-bark  tree,  .••. 

Bot. :  Lagetta  lintearia. 
Jamaica  milkwood,  s. 
Bot.:  (1)  The  same  as  ALLSPICE  (q.T.);  (2) 
Srosinium  spitrium. 

Jamaica  pepper,  s. 
Bot. :  Pimenta  vulgaris, 
Jamaica-redwood,  i. 

Hot. :  Gordonia-  Hosmatoxylon. 
Jamaica-rose,  s. 

£ot. :  The  genus  Heriana. 

•fa  mat  can,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &o.  Jamaica); 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  subst. :   A  native  or   inhabitant   of 
Jamaica. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  produced  in,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  Jamaica  (q.v.). 


Jamaican  stcnoderm,  s. 

Zool. :  Stenoderma  jamaicense,  a  fruglvorous 
bat,  feeding  chiefly  on  Achras  Sapota,  the 
Jamaica  naseberry. 

Ja-ma'-I-'cIne.   ».      [Mod.  Lat    (Geoffroya) 
jamaic(ensis) ;  suff.  -tn«.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Hlitten- 
schmid  in  the  bark  of  Geoffroya  jama'icmsis,  a 
leguminous  tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  in 
Surinam.  To  obtain  it,  the  powdered  bark  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  Freshly-ignited  charcoal  in 
powder  is  then  added,  and  the  jamaicine  ex- 
tracted from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish-brown  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  In  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  melts  at  98°  to  a  brownish-red 
liquid  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  It  swells  up 
very  much,  and  bums,  giving  off  an  odour  of 
roasted  cocoa.  It  is  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
and  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  The  salts  of 
jamaicine  are  bitter,  crystalline,  and  soluble 
In  water  and  in  alcohol. 

jam'-a-na,  ».     [JACANA.]    The  same  as  the 
JACANA  (q.v.).    (Swainson.) 

Jamb  (6  silent),  'Jam,  "Jaum,  *  Jambe, 
"Jaumbe,  s.  [Fr.  jami«=  the  leg  or  shank, 
a  jamb  of  a  door, 
from  Low  Lat. 
gamba  =  a  hoof. 
Cf.  Hal.  &  Sp. 
gamba  =  the  leg.] 
1.  Arch.  :  The 
upright  sides  of 

an  aperture,  as  a  -  ,,,, 

doorway,  window,    fgtJM- 
or   fireplace,    and 
supporting  the 
lintel,entablature, 
or  mantel. 

"The  beam*,  and 
pillars  also  sustain. 
Ing  the  said  build. 


JAMB  AND  FITTINGS. 
A.  Architrave.      B.  Ploughed 
ground.     C.  Door.     D.   Rab- 
beted Joint    f.  Quarter. 


ing,  yea,  the  jamiiet,  posts,  principals,  and  standerds, 
all  of  the  same  mettall?— P.  MaUand:  flinit,  bk. 

xxxiii.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Mining :  A  pillar  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
Jamb  lining,  s. 

Carp. :  The  vertical  boarding  on  the  sides 
of  a  doorway. 

jamb-post,  i. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  uprights  on  the  sides  of 
a  doorway  or  window. 

jamb-stone,  s. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  stone  pillars  on  the 
sides  of  a  doorway  or  of  a  window. 

*  jamb  (6  silent),  v.t.    [JAM,  t.\ 
•Jam'-bart,  J.    [JAMBE.] 

•Jambe  (pi.  » jambes,  * jam-benx,  "Jam- 
beaux),  i.  [Fr.  jomie  =  the  leg.)  [JAMB,  s.J 
Old  Armour :  A  leg  or  shin-piece  of  cuir- 
bouilli  or  metal  worn  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially during  the  reign  of  Richard  1L 

*  Jam' -bee,  s.     [O.   Fr.  jamboier  =  to  walk ; 
jambe  =  the  leg.]    A  walking-stick  or  cane. 

*  Jam-beiuc,  «.  pi    [JAMBE.] 

Jam  bo-la'-na,  a.    [The  native  name.] 
Bot. :  The  Java  plum  (q.v.). 

jam  bo  ree',  ».  A  reckless  frolic  or  carousal. 
(U.S.  Slang.) 

Jam-bo'-sa,  «.  [Malay  schamtm  »  the  name 
of  one  of  the  species.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Eugenia.  It  contains 
the  Rose  Apple,  Jambosa  vulgaris  (Eugenia 
Jambos),  and  the  Malay  Apple,  /.  matacceiisis. 
Both  are  from  the  East.  About  thirteen 
species  are  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

Jam  dar  I,  s.    [Hind.  jamah  =  a  robe,  dress.] 
Fabric :  A  Dacca  muslin  woven  with  figures 
of  flowers  and  other  ornaments. 

James,  ».  [Fr.  Jame,  Jacques;  Lat.  Jacobus; 
Or.  'Ii£*u£ot  (lakobot);  Heb.  3^;  (Iaaqob)  = 
Jacob  (q.v.).] 

Scrip.  Hist. :  The  name  certainly  of  two,  and 
possibly  of  three,  persons  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
brother  of  the  apostle  John,  himself  also 


being  an  apostle  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  X.  2,  Jtvii.  1; 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  iii.  17,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3.  xiv.  33; 
Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13).  He  was  martyred 
under  Herod  Agrippa  1.,  A.D.  44  (Acts  xii.  2). 
2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  also  an 
apostle  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13).  It  lias  been  greatly  de- 
bated whether  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother," 
mentioned  in  GaL  i.  19,  was  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Alplueus.  If  in  this  passage  the 
word  "apostle  "  is  used  in  its  usual  technical 
sense,  they  are  clearly  identified,  for  there 
were  only  two  Jameses  apostles.  If  used  in  a 
loose  sense,  they  may  have  been  different.  A 
James,  probably  the  same  one,  "  seemed  to 
be  "  a  "  pillar,"  like  Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
This  James  apparently  had  strong  Jewish 
proclivities,  finding  fault  with  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  ate  with  Gentile  convert* 
(Gal.  ii.  12).  It  was  probably  he  who  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  In 
Acts  xv.,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  apostolic 
charge  of  the  mother  church  at  that  city 
(Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18).  He  was  called 
"the  Less,"  either  from  being  younger  than 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  from  being 


shorter  than  he  in  stature  (Mark  xv.  40). 
[1.]  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt. 
xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40  ;  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and 


he  was  brother  to  Jude  or  Judas  (Mark  vi.  3  ; 
Jude  1). 

If  Epistle  of  St.  James: 

New  Testament  Canon:  The  first  of  the 
catholic  or  general  epistles.  The  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  died  too  early  to  have 
been  its  author.  [JAMES,!.]  It  was  penned  by 
either  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  if  the  two  were  diffe- 
rent; by  the  apostle  who  bore  both  designa- 
tions if  they  were  the  same.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad  —  i.e.,  to 
the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  Its  teaching  is  in 
disconnected  portions,  and  treats  more  of 
conduct  than  of  belief,  though  the  indispen*- 
sableness  of  faith  to  efficacious  prayer  ii 
strongly  insisted  on  (i.  G).  Portions  of  it  look 
antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  (cf. 
Rom.  iii.  28  with  James  ii.  21,  25),  and  most 
rationalists  believe  that  the  antagonism  ix 
real.  But  faith  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
in  James  from  that  which  it  obtains  in  the 
Pauline  writings.  What  Paul  calls  simply 
"faith,"  James  would  term  a  living  faith. 
and  it  is  not  against  it  but  against  a  dead 
faith  that  he  contends  (ii.  17).  The  epistle 
was  written  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Its  date 
is  uncertain.  It  has  been  fixed  in  A.D.  44  or 
45,  in  A.D.  60,  in  A.D.  62,  and  not  till  the 
second  century.  Clement  of  Rome  seems  to 
have  referred  to  it,  and  perhaps  Hennas. 
Origen  expressly  mentions  it  as  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  Kt.  James  (Comment,  on  John,  torn. 
xix.).  It  figures  in  the  Syrian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  ranked  by  Eusebiua 
among  his  Antilogoumena.  In  A.D.  397  the 
Council  of  Carthage  placed  it  in  the  canon. 
Though  Luther  spoke  disrespectfully  of  it, 
yet  it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  portion 
of  Divine  Scripture. 

James,  «.    [From  the  name  of  its  first  corn- 
pounder.] 
James's  powder,  s. 

Phar.  :  Oxide  of  Antimony,  8bO3  or  Sb-jOg. 
It  is  preiiared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  into  water,  and  then  treat 
ing  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  product 
beingoxideof  antimony  and  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  oxide  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212%  (Garrod.) 

Jame'-S&n-Ite,  s.   [Named  by  Haidingcr  after 
Prof.  Jameson  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Essentially  a  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antinlony,  represented  by  the  formula  |  PbS  + 
SbsSg.  Orthorhombic  in  crystallization,  with 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2  to 
3  ;  sp.  gr.  5*5  to  5*8.  Mostly  occurs  in  fibrous 
masses,  originally  in  Cornwall,  but  subse- 
quently at  many  other  places. 

James'-town,  s.     [A  place  in  Virginia.]   » 
Jamestown  weed,  s. 
Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Datura  (q.v.X 
Jam'  -pan,   5.     [Japanese.]     A  sedan-chair, 
supported  between  two  bamboo  -poles,  and 
borne  by  four  men.    (East  Indies.) 

Jam-pan-ee  ',  5.    [Eng.  jampan  ;  -«.  \    One  oi 
the  bearers  of  a  jampan. 


bo~y ;  poiit,  J<iwl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;   thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      I 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,    sion  =  zhun.      tious,  -clous,    aiou»  =  shiis,    -We,  -die,   &c.  =  b*l,  del* 
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Jamrosade— Japan 


Jsvm'-ros  ade,  «.  [Sansc.  jamtu  =  the  rose 
apple,  aud  Lat.  row,  with  sulf.  -ode  (?).J 

£ot :  The  rose-apple  (q.v.). 
Jan,  &    [Arab.]    An  inferior  demon. 
Jau'-oa,  >.    [A  Spanish  West  Indian  word.) 

Janca  tree,  <. 

Lot,:  Atnyris  toxifera.    (Amer.) 
'  Jane  (1),  *  Jean, «.    l\  corrupt  of  GESOA.] 

1.  A  coin  of  Genoa ;  a  small  cola. 

2.  [JEAN]. 

Jane  (2),  J.  [Fr.  Jeanne,  the  fern,  of  Jea*  = 
John.]  A  woman's  name. 

*  Jane  of  apes,  a.  The  female  counter- 
part  of  Jackanapes  (q.v.)j  a  pert,  forward 
girl. 

"Hen'ijon«^>/-<i/xi  •hall  serve.' 

Jtoettoifer:  Uononm  III.  a, 

Jan  ga'  da,  s.  [Fort.]  A  kind  of  raft-boat 
used  la  Brazil  and  Peru. 

J&n'-gle,  "  gan-gle,  *  Jan'-gly\  «.{.  A  (. 
[p.  Fr.  jangler,  a  word  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf. 
But.  jangalen  =  to  Importune,  from  janken-= 
to  howl ;  Low  Ger.  janken  •=  to  yelp  like  a 
dog ;  Lat.  gannio  =  to  yelp,  to  talk  loudly.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  quarrel  or  bicker  in  words  ;  to  wrangle. 

'•'Then  to  jangle  toAto jape." 

f.m>mitom.U.tt. 

•2.  To  chatter. 

•"I'll  v  Diinil  is  lorn,  thon  janotote  ae  a  lay.' 

MMMTJ  <?.  r.,  MM. 
&  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

"To  MW  njanalina  uolst  of  words  unknown." 

lliluu:  P.L..M.U. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  ordiscordantly. 

"Now  MO  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bt:\l»Jaiitiled  out  of  time  and  harsh." 
Skaketp. :  IJamla,  til  z. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  discordant  or  harsh  manner. 

"  III  our  vene  ere  monkish  rhlraee 
ElA  Jangled  their  fiuitaatick  chimes." 

Prior  I  rrotoyenet  *  April*. 

H  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross  ques- 
tions and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ;  those  jangle  who  are  out  of 
humour  with  each  other ;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of  opinion 
in  jarring ;  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come 
In  collision  ;  and  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  jarring  will  soon  convert  affection 
into  ill  will.  Married  people  may  destroy  the 
good  humour  of  the  com]iany  hy  jangling,  but 
they  destroy  their  domestic  peace  and  felicity 
by  jarring.  To  wrangle  is,  technically,  what 
to  jangle  is  morally :  those  who  dispute  by  a 
Terbal  opposition  only  are  said  to  wrangle ; 
and  thedisputers  who  engage  in  this  scholastic 
exercise  are  termed  wranglers. 

Jan  gle,  s.  [JANGLE,  c.)  Wrangling,  quarrel- 
ling, prate,  chatter  ;  a  discordant  sound. 

"  This  aouiunour,  which  that  was  as  ful  ot  janylft." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6.989. 

Jan-gler,  'Jan  glour.«.  lEag.jangl(e);  -er.] 
A  wrangling,  chattering,  prating  fellow;  a 
wrangler. 

"  Mmglcr  Is  to  God  ahhoralnable.* 

Chaucer  :  C.  !•„  17.392. 

•jjaft'-gler-esse,  s.  [Eng.  jangler ;  -eise .]  A 
female  jangler  ;  a  noisy,  wrangling  womaa 

"Thlse  worries  ben  undt-rstonde  of  women  that  ben 
tartglrrvuet  and  wicked."— Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeut. 

•Jan'-gler-y',  *  jan-gler-le,  "Jan-glar- 

le,».    [Eug.  jangle;  -rj/.J    Wrangling, chatter, 
bickeriug. 

*' The  j'tnglerie  of  women  ne  can  nothing  hide."— 
CJuHtcer  :  Tale  of  Xelibeui. 

Jan'-gllng,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e} ;  -ing.]  Wrang- 
ling, bickering,  quarrelsomeness. 

*  Jan  glour,  a.    [JANOLER.] 

Jan'-l-pha,  ».  [Brazilian  janipaba,  the  name 
of  the  plaut.) 

But. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacew,  tribe  Cro- 
'toneae.  Jinipha  manihot  is  the  Manioc  (q.v.), 
formerly  Jatropha  manihot,  now  generally 
called  Manihot  •utiltesima.  [MANIHOT.  J 

Jan'-Is-sar-y\ s.    [JANIZARY.] 

Jan'-I-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  janva  =  a  door.J  A 
doorkeeper;  a  porter;  a  man  »ho  haa  the 
general  care  of  a  building  or  part  thereof,  sees 
to  its  cleaning,  locks  it  up  and  unlocks  it,  Ac. 

jan'-I-tr6ss,  i.    A  female  janitor. 


*  Jin'-I-trix,  s.     [Twined  from  Lat.  janitor, 

with  feui.  sutf.  -ix.J 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   A  female  doorkeeper ;   a 

portress. 

"The  complalkwuit  old  janttrix  ahnt  tlie  door  In 
their  fawM."— a,  Warrm. :  Ten  Thousand  a  y-xtr.  ch.  li. 

t  2.  Anat.  :  A  large  vein  ;  the  vena  porta. 
J&n-I-z&r',  s.    [JANIZARY.] 

•j-in-I-MUP'-i'-.^n.,  a.  (Eng.  janizary;  -a«.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  janizaries  or  their 
government. 

**I  never  th&Il  no  Ur  Injure  tkejanitarian  republlck 
of  Atglerm."— flMrt«.-  Jt-vicidt  PKU*.  L 

J&n'-I-eE^r-^,  jin'-If -*ar-^, «.  [0.  Fr.  ant*. 
saire,  froia  Turk,  yeni—  new,  taskari  =a  sol- 
dier.] A  soldier  of  the  old  Turkish  footguunl ; 
originally  young  prisoners  trained  to  arms ; 
they  were  first  organized  by  Oscar  about  A.D. 
1330,  and  remodelled  by  his  son  Amurath  I., 
In  A.D.  1360.  They  formed  the  Imperial  body- 
guard. In  consequence  of  their  rising  against 
the  Sultan,  they  were  abolial.nd  on  June  17. 
1826. 

"We  see  example.)  In  the /anteariiu  and  pretoiian 
bfcads  of  Roue." — Bacott:  £uoyj;  O/  " ' — 


Jan'-ker,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  long  pole 
on  two  wheels,  used  in  transporting  luiis. 
(Scotch.) 

Jan  nock.  >.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  oamtodb 
(q.v.).]  Oat-bread.  (Scotch.) 

**Thelr  bread  was  of  oatmeal  .  .  .  baked  In  the  form 
of  a  loaf  called  jannw-k,  which  is  said  to  have  been  In. 
troduced  by  the  refugee  Flemings.'  —  Tecktioinyiit, 
Dec.  1K1.  p.  IU. 

Jan'  nook,  a.  &  s.  [Cf.  Gael,  ionannach  =  fair.] 

A.  Asadj:  Fair,  just,  straightforward. 

B.  Astuljst.:  Fairness,  fairplay. 

Jan  -sen  ism,  >.    [For  etytn.  set  def.] 

Church  History  : 

1.  The  tenet  of  a  sect  or  party  in  the  Roman 
Church,  named  after  Cornelius  Janseuius, 
bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
died  A.D.  1640.  After  his  decease  a  work 
of  his  was  published,  called  Augustinus,  in 
which  Jansenius  stated  and  explained  the 
views  of  St.  Augustine,  mostly  in  that  Chris- 
tian father's  own  words.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition  at  Home,  in 
1641,  prohibited  the  work  from  being  read, 
and,  in  1642,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  pronounced 
it  to  be  contaminated  with  several  long  con- 
demned errors.  The  doctors  of  Louvain  took 
the  part  of  Jansenius,  gaining  many  adherents 
to  their  views.  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Siegeran,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  Jansensins  In  compiling 
the  A'KjH*tiiu'*,  introduced  the  system  Into 
France.  On  May  31,  16i3,  Po]«  Innocent  X 
declared  four  out  of  five  propositions  extracted 
from  Jansenius's  work  heretical,  and  a  fifth, 
rash,  irreligious,  and  Injurious  to  God.  The 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  Arnanld,  accepting 
the  principal  statement  that  the  views  were 
censurable,  maintained  that  they  were  not  in 
Jansenius,  nor  had  the  Pope  stated  expressly 
that  they  were,  on  which,  on  Oct.  16,  1S56, 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  declared  that  the  con- 
demned propositions  were  those  of  Janseuius. 
The  other  party  were  then  driven  to  asserting 
that  the  Pope  might  err  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact  though  not  in  one  of  doctrine,  especially 
when  unaided  by  a  general  Council ;  while 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  side,  maintained  his 
infallibility  both  with  regard  to  facts  and 
doctrinal  opinions.  The  Jesuits  had  accommo- 
dated their  system  to  the  views  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  the  world,  among  whom  their 
strength  lay ;  the  Jansenists  evoked  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  common  people  by  manifes- 
tations of  piety  and  devotedness.  There  was 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  near  Paris  a 
nunnery,  called  Port  Royal  In  the  Fields. 
Its  first  abbess  was  Jacqueline,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Anthony  Amauld  who  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  Maria  Angelica  de  8. 
Magdalena.  Its  inmates  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  Jansenism.  Jansenist  peni- 
tents, of  both  sexes,  built  for  themselves 
|  cottages  without  the  precincts  of  the  cloister. 
Some  were  able  men,  and  the  authors  of  Port 
Royal  became  celebrated.  One  was  Blaise 
Pascal.  In  1709,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  nunnery  to  oe  de- 
molished, and  two  years  later  had  the  bodies 
buried  there  disinterred,  and  rebnrled  In  other 
places.  In  1698,  Father  Quesnel,  then  the 
head  of  the  Jansenist  party,  published  a  work 
called  Moral  Observation*  en  the  New  Tetta- 


mtnt.  Against  this  production  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1713  fulminated  the  Bull  Unigenilut, 
and  those  who  did  not  accept  It  were  cruelly 
treated.  This  drove  them  to  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  crushing  their  spirit.  Miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  again  and  again  in 
vindication  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines.  Con- 
vulsianaries  and  Flagellants  sprang  up.  The 
Jansenist  troubles  continued  more  than  a 
century,  and  even  yet  there  are  Jansenist 
churches  in  Holland  at  Utrecht  and  Haarlem. 

"  Perhaj*  the  beet  description  of  JanlenUm  Is  that 
It  was  a  profeesed  attempt  Co  restore  the  ancient  doc 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  Church."— Audit*  Arnold  j 
C'OJA.  Dti-t.,  p.  «t 

2.  An  opinion  or  utterance  characteristic  of 
JaiiMc.nist  teaching. 


"  It  Is  eaay  to  ear  that  thea«  .  .  .  Mack  Ja*tent*mt 
no  fruit  of  the  tree,  but  the  prod 


. .  iluce  of  a  men) 
Marltn  :  r<Main  (1172),  1>.  *«. 


gralt' 

Jan'  scn-ist,  «.  4  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  At  sutist.  :  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jau- 
scnius.    [JANSENISM.] 

••  Nobody  admitted  he  waa  a  JavamfM.*—  Ad<lt»  •) 
Arnold  :  Vath.  fHct.  p.  406. 

B.  At  ad}.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  Jansenism  (q.v.). 

*  jant,  s.  &  r.    [JAUNT.] 
Jan'-thm  a,  s.    [IANTBINA.] 


lftodn.    UAUOTILT.] 
*  Jant'-i-ncss,  ».    [JACHTINESS.] 

Jan'-tu,  «.  [Hind.]  A  water-raising  machlna 
of  great  antiquity,  used  In  Bengal  for  irriga- 
tion. It  is  a  trough,  cnunterweighted  by  an 
extended  arm  and  balanced  across  a  bar.  As 
the  trough  end  descends,  it  dips  water,  and. 
as  it  rises,  the  water  runs  towards  the  axis  of 
vibration,  and  escapes  at  a  lateral  orifice  into 
a  trough,  which  conducts  it  to  the  field. 

•Jan'-tJ,  a.   [JAUSTT.) 

Jan'-U-ar-jr,  «.  [Lat.  Januarint,  from  th* 
god  Janus  (q.v.).;]  The  name  given  to  tba 
iirst  month  of  the  year. 

Jan'-us,  i.    [Lat.,  from  Janua  =  a  door.] 

Roman  ATythoL  :  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
divinities  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  ona 
having  no  equivalent  iu  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy. He  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo, 
and  as  having  built  a  small  town  on  the  Tiber, 
which  he  called  Janiculum.  As  the  name 
implies,  Janus  was  the  god  of  doors  and  gates, 
ana  in  token  of  his  office  carried  a  key  in  his 
hand.  The  first  month  of  the  English  year  re- 
ceives Its  name  from  him,  and  he  presided  over 
the  dawn  of  every  day  and  the  commencement 
of  every  undertaking.  Janus  was  usually  re- 
presented with  two  beads,  looking  In  opposite 
directions.  His  temple  at  Rome  was  kept 
open  In  the  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace. 

Janus-cloth,  ».  A  fabric  having  each  sids 
dressed,  and  different  colours  on  the  respec- 
tive sides.  (Used  for  reversible  garments.) 

Janus  face,  «.  A  double-face  ;  •  deceit- 
ful lace. 

"  The  Janut-faoe  of  courtly  pride." 

Tltamton  :  Liberty,  IT.  oil 

Janus-faced,  a.  Double-faced  ;  double- 
dealing  ;  two-faced. 

Janus  headed,  a.    Double-headed. 
Jap,  t.    A  Japanese.    (U.  8.  Oollaq.) 
Ja-pan',  «.    [See  def.  L] 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  lying  E.N.K.  at 
China. 

2.  A  hard,  black  varnish,  obtained  from  the 
Stagmaria  vemiciflua  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  An  asphaltnra  Tarnish. 

4.  Work  varnished  and  figured  In  the  Ja- 
panese style, 

*  5.  A  black  cane. 

"You  must  always  carry  a  coujurlng/apan  m  you 
hand."—  Quoe***  Academy  (1B78). 


Japan-black,  ».     The  same  as 

LACQUER  (q.V.). 

Japan-cedar,  «. 

Lot.  :  Cryptomeria  jftponica. 

Japan-clover,  «. 

Dot.  :  A  low  annnal  plant  (Letpedeza  ftrieta), 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  In  sonn 
unknown  manner,  before  1845,  into  the  South- 
ern States  of  North  America,  where  it  has 


Ote,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  trt,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•w,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  onr.  rule.  fiiU ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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•pread  with  great  rapidity.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  little  over  a  foot  on  the  poorest 
•oil,  and  is  much  used  as  fodder.  (Aiinantiale.) 

Japan  earth,  s. 

Tanning:  Terra  japonica,  catechu,  cutch. 
An  astringent  matter  obtained  from  theorem 
Catechu  and  Acacia  Catechu,  used  in  tanning. 

Japan-ink,  .*.  A  writing-ink  which  has 
a  dark,  glossy  colour  when  dry. 

Japan  lacquer,  s,  A  kind  of  hard  black 
varnish  used  in  japanning,  and  obtained  from 
Stagmaria  vermcijlua,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacese.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  excoriates  and  blisters  the  skin. 

Japan  lacquer-tree :  Stagmaria  vernicijtua, 

Japan-Illy,  *. 

Bot. :  Lilium  japonicum.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  a  streak  of  blue,  are  seven 
inches  across ;  the  whole  plant  is  five  feet  high. 

Japan-medlar,  «. 

Bot, :  Diospyros  kaki. 
Japan-pig,  «.  • 

Zool. :  Sus  plicipes,  a  breed  of  pigs  with  the 
•kin  in  thick  folds.  Called  also  the  Masked  Pig. 

Japan-varnish,  «.    [JAPAN,  s.,  2.] 

Japan-varnish  tree:  Stagmaria  vemiciflua. 
Japan-whale,  a. 

ZoeL :  Balasna  japonica.  It  Is  black  above, 
paler  below,  and  extends  through  the  Pacitic 
from  Japan  to  America, 

Ja  pan,  v.i.    [JAPAN,  a.) 

L  Tocoatwood,  metal,  orpaperwith  a  thick 
coat  of  hard  brilliant  varnish.  Japanning  in- 
volves the  baking  of  the  varnished  article.  The 
Japanese  employ  a  lacquer  obtained  from  a 
tree  (Rhus  vernix)  by  making  incisions  In  the 
trunk  and  collecting  the  juice  ;  this  is  at  first 
like  cream,  but  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Their  process  is  said  to  be  as  follows : 
After  the  juice  has  assumed  a  deep  black 
colour,  finely  pulverized  charcoal  is  added  to 
it  The  lacquer  is  applied  to  an  article  in 
several  successive  coats,  each  being  dried  in 
the  sun  before  the  next  is  put  on.  It  soon 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  is  polished  with 
a  smooth  stone  and  water  until  it  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass.  On  this  surface  ornaments 
and  figures  are  traced  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
a  varnish  of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine.  Before 
this  is  quite  dry,  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  afterwards  receives  a  finishing 
coat  of  varnish. 

*  2.  To  give  a  polish  and  gloes  to  boots. 

M  Aitli  with  ooot  the  MW  Japanning  *.rt.* 

0»f.~  Trivia,  bk.  H. 

Jap   an  e^e,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Japan;  -«e.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or 
its  inhabitants. 

"  Silk,  cotton,  and  Japanete  article*  of  furniture,* 
—Coo*  :  Third  ravage,  bk.vL.ch.viL 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Japan. 
Japanese-deer,  a, 

Zool. :  Cervus  sika, 

Japanese  -  humpback,    Japanese 

humpback  whale,  «. 

Zool, :  Megaptera  kuzira,  extending  through 
the  Pacific  from  Japan  to  California  and 
Aleutia. 

Japanese  silk,  a. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  dress  goods  having  a 
linen  chain  and  silken  weft. 

Ja  panned ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [.JAPAN,  r.J    (See 
the  compound.) 

Japanned-leather,  s.  Leather  treated 
with  several  coats  of  Japan-varnish  and  dried 
lu  a  stove. 

Ja-pan'-ner,  «.    [Eng.  Japan ;  *er.] 

L  One  whose  business  is  to  japan  wares. 

*  2.  A  shoeblack. 

"  They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  newt, 
Prefer  a  nevrjapannfr  to  thvir  shoes."* 

Pap*  :  B»rac*  *  Zpiitlei,  bk.  L.  ep.  t.,  1M. 

Ja-pan'-nlng,  pr.  far.,  o.,&*.    [JAPAN,!),] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst.  •   The  art  of  coating  wood, 
metal,  or  paper  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard, 
brilliant  varnish.    It  originated  in  Japan. 


Ja-pan'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  Japan  ,-  -;*k.\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Japan  ;  resembling  Japanese  art 
or  wares. 

"Hovering  between  the  raflaelesque  ami  the  Japan- 
it}t,"—Carlyl*  :  Life  <y-  Merlin<j.  uh.  vi. 

*Jape,  T.L&t.  [Etym.  doubtfnl,  but  probably 
the  same  as  GAB  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. ;    To  jest,   to  play  tricks,  to 
amuse  oneself. 

"  It  was  DO  tyme  with  hym  to  JajM  nor  toye." 

tiketton  :  Uouye  <tf  Courts. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  cheat. 
"Thus  hath  he  Japed  tbee  ful  many  a  yere.™ 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.788. 

*  Jape,  *.    [JAPE,  r.J    A  Jest,  a  trick,  a  joke. 

"  And  thus  with  feyned  flaterle  and  japtt, 
He  made  the  peraoun  ami  the  j>eople  his  apes.' 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  707. 

*jap'-er,  *.  [Eng.  jap(e);  -er.}  A  jester,  a 
buffoon,  a  trickster,  a  deceiver. 

"  After  this  cometh  the  slnne  of  j'ipert,  that  ben  the 
devil's  apes."— Chaucer :  Pertvnet  Tale. 

*Jap'fer-$?,  *Jap'-er-ie',  s.  [Eng.^ap*;  -ry.] 
Jesting,  buffoonery,  trickery. 

"  They  make  folk  to  lauph  at  hir/ap^rto.  as  folk  Anu 
at  the  gaudea  of  an  ape."— Chaucer  ;  1'irtonet  Tale, 

'  Ja-pSf-3f-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Japhet,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Noah.] 

Anthrop. :  Dr.  Latham's  name  for  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  into  which  he  divides 
the  family  of  Man,  the  others  being  the  Mon- 
golidae  and  Atlantidae.  The  Japetidse  com- 
prise those  nations  also  known  as  Indo-Euro- 
pean (q.v.). 

Ja-phe't'-aC,  a.  [Eng.  Japhet;  -<c.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  descended  from  Japhet. 

Ja-pon'-ic  (1),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Japonicus  =  of 
or  belonging  to  Japan.] 

Japonic-province,  s. 

Zool,  &  Geol. :  A  province  of  shells.  It  em- 
braces the  Japanese  Islands  and  the  Oorea. 
(S.  P.  Woodward :  MoUusoa.) 

Ja-pon'-ic  (2),  o.  [Lat.  (terra)  japonica^ 
Japan-earth  (q.v.).]  (See  compound.) 

Japonic  acid,  s, 

Chem. :  C^HioOjs*  An  acid  produced  by 
exposing  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a  solution  of 
catechiu  in  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  black  sub- 
stance slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alkalies, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  With 
potash  it  forms  a  black  salt,  which  produces 
black  precipitates  with  metallic  solutions. 

Ja-pyg'-l'-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.Jowz(q.v.); 
Class.  Lat  iapyx;  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysa- 
nura  gt.nv.ina,  Bristle-tails. 

Ja'~p^x,a.  IClass.myth.  =  a  son  of  Daedalus  ; 
a  W.N.  W.  wind  blowing  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Japygidee  (q.v.).  Japyx  solifugus  is  a  white 
species,  about  half  an  inch  long,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  /.  glgast  about  an  inch, 
is  from  Cyprus. 

Jar,  v.i.  &  t.  [Representing  an  older  *char, 
only  found  in  its  diminutive  *charken  =  to 
creak  like  a  cart  or  door,  from  the  same  base 
as  Eng.  care,  crane,  and  Lat.  garrio  =  to 
croak.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  as 
from  the  shake  or  vibration  of  a  substance 
struck  or  moved';  to  vibrate  harshly ;  to  be 
discordant. 

"O  He  I  the  treble  Jar*. "—Shatetp. :  Taming  of  th« 
Ehraw.  111.  1. 

2.  To  be  unpleasant,  harsh,  disagreeable,  or 
offensive  :  as,  a  word  jars  upon  the  ear. 

*  3.  To  disagree,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

"Preach  all  Faith  up.  and  preach  all  Reason  down. 
Making  those  jar  whom  Reason  meant  to  Join." 

Churchill :  Ootham,  111 

4.  To  clash ;  to  disagree ;  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cord ;  to  be  inconsistent. 
"  Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  hare  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  Jar."   Byron  :  Chttde  Harold,  iii  4. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  shake ;  to  cause  a  tremulous  motion  In. 
*2.  To  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  offensive 
to ;  to  offend,  to  displease. 

"  That  saving  Jan  you,  let  in  only  say— 
T  were  better  that  he  never  had  been  born." 

Byron:  Cain,  JILL 


*  3,  Tu  tick,  to  beat. 

"  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  <OP 
Their  watches  <m  uuto  mine  eyes." 


. 
:  Richard  //.,  v.  t. 

Jar  (IX  *  Jarre  (1),  *.    [JAR,  v.) 

1.  A  rattling  vibration  ;  a  harsh  or  di* 
cordant  sound. 

"  With  raah  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  atiakes, 
And  grliu  with  wuuder  at  tlie  jar  he  mukes." 

Cuw/ter:  CoHvertation,  «oa, 

•2.  A  tick,  as  of  a  clock. 

"  I  love  thee  not  a  Jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady-»he  her  lord." 

Shaheip.  :  W  inter'  t  TaU,  L  1 

8.  A  clash  of  interests  or  views  ;  conflict  or 
collision  of  opinions. 

"Instead  of  harmony,  'tla^ar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war.'' 

Cowper  :  Jfuluul  Forbearance. 

Jar  (2X  «.  [CHAR  (4),  s.]  A  word  found  only 
in  the  phrase,  "  On  the  ja»"  =  ajar  (q.v.). 

"I   see    Mrs.   Bardell's  street  door  on  the  Jar.*—. 

Dickent;  J'icAieick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Jar  (3),  *  Jarre  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  Jare;  Fr.  Jarre. 
from  Pers.  jarrah  =s  a  jar  ;  Sp.  jarra  =  a 
JQg  ;  Ital.  giara,  giarro.} 

1.  A  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  used  for  containing  fruit, 
preserves,  pickles,  and  various  other  domestic 
pxirposes. 

Ben  J  onion  .•  fforac*  ;  Art*  of  Poetrte. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  such  a  vessel  ; 
a  jarful. 

IT  Leyden-jar  :  [LEYDEN], 

Jar-nut,  «.    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut 

Jar  (4),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  JAB,  1.] 

Well-boring:  A  device  used  in  boring  by 
impact  of  the  chisel,  which  is  alternately 
lifted  and  dropped. 

Jar-a-ra'-ca,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Zool.:  Craspedocepbalus  (Bothrops)  brazili- 
ensist  a  very  venomous  serpent,  family  Crota- 
lidK  (Pit-vipers),  found  in  Brazil. 

Jar-ble,  Jar'-yel,  v.t.  [JAVE^  t».]  To  cover 
with  dirt  or  mire  ;  to  beimre. 

Jardo,  s.  [Fr.]  A  hard  callous  tumour  in 
horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham 
on  the  outside.  This  distemper,  in  time,  will 
make  the  horse  halt,  and  grow  so  painful  as 
to  cause  him  to  pine  away,  and  become  right- 
bellied.  It  is  most  common  to  managed 
horses  that  have  been  kept  too  much  upon 
their  haunches.  '  (Farrier's  Diet.) 

jardiniere  (pron.   as   zhar  din-yar),   s. 

[Fr.  =  a  female  gardener.]      An  ornamental 
stand  for  flowers  in  a  room. 

*  jar'-gle,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably  a 
variant  ot  jangle,  influenced  by  jargon  (q.v.).] 
To  speak  harshly  or  discordantly  ;  to  emit  a 
harsh  sound.    (Bp.  Hall  :  Satires.) 

*  Jar'-gog-Ie,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably connected  with  jargon  (q.v.).]    To  con- 
fuse, to  jumble.    (Locke.) 

Jar'-{?6"n  (I),  •Jer'-go'n,  «.  [Fr.  jargon,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  garrio.]  [JAR,  t?.] 

1.  Unintelligible  talk  ;    gibberish,  gabble, 
chatter. 

"To  that  sanctimonious  /«rfl<m.  which  was  Ma  Shib. 
boleth,  was  opposed  another  jargon  not  lea«  abciin) 
and  much  more  odious.  "—  Jf<t  xtulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

2.  Any  phraseology  or  form  of  words  pecu- 
liar to  a  sect,  or  profession  ;    professional 
slang. 

"  To  them  the  sounding  Jaryon  of  the  school* 
Seems  what  it  IB—  a  cap  and  bell  for  fools." 

Cowper:  Truth,  M&, 

*3,  Confusion,  disorder. 

*Jar'-g&n,*Jar-gowne,  v.i.  [Fr.  jargonner.} 
[JARGON  (1),  «.]  To  chatter,  to  talk  uuintelli- 

"  The  noisy  Jay, 
Jaryoning  like  *  foreigner  at  his  food." 

Longfellow  :  Poet's  Tali,  L 

Jar'-gon  (2),  Jor'-goon,  9.  [Etym.  supposed 
Cingalese.] 

Min,  :  The  various  coloured  transparent  or 
translucent  varieties  of  Zircon  (q.v.X  with  the 
exception  of  the  hyacinth-red  which  is  called 
Jacinth  (q.v.X  Found  principally  in  Ceylon 
as  waterworn  crystals  and  pebbles.  A  colour- 
less variety,  on  account  of  its  high  lustre, 
was  formerly  used  much  in  jewellery. 


bo^;  pout,  jo"wl;  eat,  eell,  chorus,  ohin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  eyist.      Ing. 
Hdan.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -|ion,    »lon  -  zhun.      -cious,  -tloua,  -sioua  -  skua,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel.  d«L 
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jargonelle— jaunder 


Jar-gon-elle .  s.  [Fr.]  [JARGON  (2).]  A 
species  of  early  pear. 

Jar -gon'-Ic,  <u  [Eng.  jargon(2);  -fc.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  jargon. 

*  Jar'-gd'n-Ut,  «.    [Eng.  jargon  (l);-i*t.J    One 

who  is  fond  of  jargon  or  cant. 

"  Nothing  in  the  language  of  t 
caulay.  Xuayt ,  Mad.  ffArbtay. 

Jar  -goon,  s.    [JARGON  (2),  «.] 

Jarl  (J  as  y),  «.  [Icel.  =  a  warrior.]  A  go- 
vernor of  a  province  ;  an  earl. 

"  Sine  no  more, 
Y«b*rd»oftue  North. 
Of  Vikinga  and  of  Jarli  f" 

Longfellow:  Tignert  Deaf*. 

Ja  rool',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Lagerstromia  reginte,  common  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a 
blood-red  wood,  which,  though  soft  and  open 
in  the  grain,  is  greatly  used  in  India  for  boat- 
building  and  for  the  knees  of  ships  on  account 
of  its  great  durability  under  water.  The 
native  Indian  physicians  esteem  its  various 
parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root  being  used 
in  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  aa  purgatives, 
and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.  (Annandale.) 

Ja  ros-ite,  *.  [Named  by  Breithanpt  after  Its 
original  locality  Barranoo  Jaroso,  Spain  ;  suff. 
-ite  (ifin,).] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  hydrated  sulphate 
of  iron  with  some  alkali ;  colour,  ochre-yel- 
low ;  sp.  gr.  S'24-3-20;  hardness,  2'5-3-5. 

Ja>  -rah,  *.    [A  native  Australian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  durable  wood  like  mahogany,  the 
product  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  a  West  Aus- 
tralian tree. 

t  Jarred,  a.  [JAR  (8\  ».]  Preserved  or  set  in 
a  jar  :  as,  jarred  fruit. 

Jar'-rlng-iy.  oav.  [Eng.  jarring;  -ly.]  In  a 
jarring,  narsh,  or  discordant  manner. 

*  Jar'-r&a.     [Eng.  jar;  -ry.]    Jarring;  rever- 
berating.   (Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  &n.  i.  63.) 

Jar'-vejr,  Jar'-v^,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

"  The  assembled  Londoner*  placed  more  faith  In  the 
ml  four-wheeler,  the  grey  hone,  and  the  loquacious 
jarvey'— Daily  Telegraph,  Deo.  16.  1888. 

2.  A  hackney-coach. 

Jas'-e^,  Jaz'-ejr,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey 
yarn.]  A  worsted  wig. 

"  With  an  enf  renzled  grasp  he  tore  the  jaity  from 
hia  bead."— Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Legend*  ;  Jerry  Jarvit 
Wig. 

Jas'-nawk,  ».  [A  corruption  of  eyas-hawk 
(q-v.).j  A  young  hawk. 

Jash  er,  s.  [Heb.  lig  (Yashar)  =  upright.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

If  Book  ofjasher : 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Book  of  the  Up- 
riglit,  a  lost  work  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13 
and  2  Sam.  i.  13.  In  1751  a  pretended  transla- 
tion of  it  appeared.  This  was  republished  at 
Bristol  in  1329,  and  again  in  1833,  but  was  a 
forgery. 

Ja  Sld-i  ans,  s.  pi.    [YEZIDIS.]    (Moshcim..) 

Jas-I-o-ne,  s.  [Gr.  Wtui/i}  (iasione)=& 
plant  described  by  Theophrastus,  either  the 
Convolvulus  or  the  Columbine.] 

Bot. :  Sheep's-bit ;  a  genus  of  Campanula- 
ceae,  sub-order  Campanulese.  The  corolla 
segments  are  linear,  the  anthers  connate,  the 
flowers  in  terminal  centripetal  heads.  Ten 
species  are  known  from  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  One  Jasione  montana, 
Annual  Sheep's-bit  or  Scabious,  a  plant  with 
heads  of  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is  found  on 
heathy  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

J&8  i  6  -n£-»,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ja8itm(e)(q. v.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«E.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campanulacese. 

JAS  mln-a  -96  ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasmin- 
(urn)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oc«e.] 

Bot. :  Jasmin  worts,  Jasmineworts ;  an  order 
of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Echiales. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  often  with  twining  stems, 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  generally  com- 
pound, ternate,  or  pinnate  with  an  odd  one, 


sometimes  simple,  nearly  always  with  an 
articulated  j>eti<»le,  calyx  persistent,  live  to 
eight-toothed,  corolla  monopetalous  with  five 
to  eight  divisions,  stamens  two,  ovary  two- 
celled,  two-lobed,  with  from  one  to  four  erect 
anatropal  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  either 
a  double  berry  or  a  capsule.  Known  genera 
five,  species  100,  Ifrora  India,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

Jas  mine,  jas  min,  jcs  sa  min,  jes- 
sa  mine,  jas  min  lim,  s.  [Fr.  jasmine; 
Bp.  jasmin ;  Port,  jasmin  —  the  flower,  jas- 
mineire  =  the  tree  ;  Ital.  gesmino,  gelosmino, 
from  Arab.  &  Pers.  jdsuman,  jdsme'n,  jdsamint 
jdsamun.  (Muhn,  &c.) 
tiotany : 

1.  (Of  the  Jlrst  four  forms) :   The  English 
name  of  the  genus  Jasminum  and  especially  of 
the  common  species  J.  officinal*.     It  has  oppo- 
site pinnate  leaves,  a  four-  or  five-cleft  white, 
sweet-scented   corolla.      Though   foreign    to 
Britain,  yet  Gerarde,  in  1597,  mentions  that 
it  was  used  for  covering  arbours.    Its 'native 
country  was  perhaps  Persia.     More  than  fifty 
apecies  uf  Jasmine  are  cultivated. 

If  American  Jasmine  is  Quainoclit ;  the 
Bastard  Jasmine  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
genus  Cestrnm  ;  Cape  Jasmine  is  Gardenia 
Jiorida;  Carolina  Jasmine,  Gelsemiumnitidum; 
Chili  Jasmine,  Mandevilla  suaveolens;  French 
Balsam,  Calotropis  procera ;  Ground  Jasmine, 
Passerina  Stelleri;  Night  Jasmine,  Nyctanthes 
arbortristis ;  the  Red  Jasmine  of  the  West 
Indies,  Plumiera  rubra;  Wild  Jasmine,  Jas- 
minum officinale ;  and  Wild  Jasmine  of  the 
West  Indies  =  (1)  A  Pavetta,  (2)  An  Ixora,  (3) 
Faramea  odoratUsima.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Jasminum):  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Jasminaceae  (q.v.).    The  jasmine 
of  the  shops  is  furnished  by  Jasminum  offici- 
nale  and  J.  grandijlorum.     A  similar  perfume 
exists  in  J.  Sambac;  J.  undulatum  has  slightly 
bitter  leaves.    The  bitter  root  of  J.  angusti- 
folinm,  ground  small  and  mixed   with   the 
powdered  root  of  Acorus  Calamus,  fs  applied 
externally  in  the  East  in  cases  of  ringworm. 
The  flowers   of  J.  grandiflonim   strung   on 
threads  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  Hindoo 
women.    The  root  of  J.  pubescens  is  regarded 
as  alexitetric.    The  roots  of/,  humile  furnish 
a  yellow  dye.    (Hndley,  Ac.) 

"  From  Jarmin*  grove  to  grove  may" st  wander  gay." 
Thornton:  Summer,  7*. 

IT  (1)  Oil  of  jasmine: 

Perfumery :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  J.  Sambac,  and  J. 
offlcinale,  but  Prof.  Watt  says  that  of  about 
ffirty  species  of  jasmine  in  India,  nearly  all 
might  be  used  in  manufacturing  Oil  and  Otto 
of  Jasmine. 

(2)  Otto  of  Jasmine: 

Perfumery :  A  pomade  made  by  impregna- 
ting suet  with  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  fortnight  in  pure  rectified  spirit. 

jas'  mine-worts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  jasmine t  and 
worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Jasminace®  (q.v.). 

*Jasp,  s.    [Fr.jaspe.}    Jasper  (q.v.). 

"The  floor*  otjtup  and  emeraud  was  dlght," 

Sptnter  :  I'Mont  uf  Bett-ay. 

Jas'-pa-chate,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iaspachates, 
from  Gr.  icKrtrax<*Tij$  (iagpachatSa).] 
Min. :  Agate  jasper. 

Jas'-per,  s.  k  a.     [Lat  iaspis  =  Gr.  Wnxc 
(iaspis)=&  green -coloured  precious  stone.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  silica  (q.v.) 
of  many  colours  and  shades,  but  opaque  even 
in  thin  splinters  ;  colouring  matters  usually 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

"  Of  divers  sort*  of  jatjtert,  all  the  East  part  fby 
report)  are  most  affected  to  that  which  is  like  the 
emeraud."— P.  Holland:  Plinlc,  bit.  xxxvii.,  ch.  Iz. 

2.  Marble  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  small 
red  spots.    There  is  an  antique  jasper  with 
small  spots  of  black  and  white. 

3.  A  kind  of  earthenware  prepared  from 
pounded  spar. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  jasper. 
^  Porcelain  jasper : 

1,  Min. :  [JASPER]. 

2.  Geol. :   Butley  considers   that  It  la  an 
altered  argillaceous  rock  in  which  no  crystal- 
lization has  taken  place.    It  has  been  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  adjacent  coalseams,  or 
In  the  proximity  of  eruptive  rocks. 


jasper  headed,  a.  Headed  or  iij'i>  •! 
with  jasper. 

"Take  your  KrTowt,jatjtfr-h«cul«d." 

Lanaftllow  :  J/iawttlm.  U. 

Jasper-opal,  s. 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  opal  (q.v.).  con- 
taining oxides  of  iron,  and  alumina  ;  mostly 
of  yellow  and  red  colours  ;  opaque  ;  distin- 

guished from  jasper  by  its  bright  fracture. 

"Jas'-per-a-t&l,  a.      [Eng.  jasper  ;  •ated.\ 
Mixed  with  or  containing  particles  of  jasper. 


^,  a.  [Eng.  jasper;-y.]  Like  Jasper; 
having  the  qualities  of  jasper. 

*Jas-pid'-S-an,  a.  [Lat.  iaspideus,  from 
iaspis  =  jasper.*]  Like  jasper  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  containing  jasper. 

*Jas-p3Cd'-3-0&S,  a.  [Lat.  iatpideus.}  The 
same  as  JASPIOEAN  (q.v.Jt 

*Jos'-pold,  a.  (Fr.  jaspe  =  jasper,  and  Gr. 
e'Sos  (eidos)=  appearance.]  Resembling  jan- 
per. 


Jasp  -£  nyx, 

(iasponux).] 


9.      [Lat.,  from  Or. 


Min.  :  The  ancient  name  for  jasper-onyx,  a 
jasper  marked  like  the  human  nail. 


,  t.  pi    [Hod.  Lat,  jassus ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Cicadellina.  They 
have  the  hinder  coxae  transverse,  and  the 
hinder  tibiae  with  two  rows  of  spines.  They 
are  numerous  and  often  elegant  in  form. 

Jas  SOS,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jassldse(q.v.). 

jat  a-man  so,    Jat-a-man'-si,    *.      [Aa 

East  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  of  Nardostachys  Ja- 
tamansi,  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients. 

Jat-e-o-rhiz'-a,  ».  [Gr.  ianfr  (iates),  and 
ia-rrjp  (iater)  =  a  physician ;  cf.  also  tar<k 
(iatos)  =  curable,  and  pu>  (rhisxi)  —  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menispermacese,  Jateorhin 
palmata,  or  Cocculus  palmatus,  furnishes  Co- 
lumba-root.  It  is  a  Mozambique  plant. 

Jaf-ro-pha,  5.  [Gr.  iarpos  (iatros)  =  a  phy- 
sician, and"  rpo^rj  (trophe)  =  food,  in  allusion 
to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
toneae.  The  seeds  of  Jatropha  glandulifera 
yield  an  oil  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
application  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
Taken  internally,  they  are  violently  purgative, 
irritant,  and  poisonous.  Those  of  J.  mvltifida 

,  are  also  purgative,  emetic,  and  poisonous. 
The  expressed  oil  of  J.  glauca  is  used  in  India 
as  an  external  application  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis ;  the  root  of  J.  offici~ 
nalis  is  given  in  Brazil  in  syphilis.  J.  mani- 
hot,  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  Manihot  vtilissima: 
and  his  J.  purganst  Carats  purgans;  his  /. 
iirtns  Is  Cnidoscolus  guinquelobus. 

Jand.Jadd,  «.    [JADB,  *.]    A  jade,  a  mare- 

(Scotch.) 

"  I  heard  ane  of  his  gillies  bid  that  auld  rndu  /awl 
of  a  gudewlfe  gie  ye  that"— Scott  :  Jtot>  /toy,  ch.  xxix. 

Jauk,  v.i.  [JoKE,tr.]  To  dally,  to  trifle.  (Scotch.) 
"And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o*  sight,  to  Jauk  or  play  ; 
An'  oh  I  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  al  way  1" 

Burnt;  Cotter" t  Saturday  tilgM. 

Jauk'- Ing,  «.  [JAUK,  v.}  Trifling,  dallying. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An'  aye  she  wln't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 
I  wat  she  made  UR&jaitkin'." 

Burnt :  r  " 


Jau-Ung'-ite  (au  as  6%),  *.  [Named  by 
Zepharovich  from  its  locality,  Jauling, 
Austria  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).] 

Min. :    A  hyacinth-red    resin,    resembling 
amber  ;  hardness,  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  1*09  to  I'll. 

Jaumange  (pron.  as  zho-znan&)«  *•  IF"1*- 
jaune  =  yellow,  and  manger  :=  to  cut.]  Dutch 
flummery  ;  a  variety  of  blancmange. 

*Jann$e,  v.i,  [O.  Fr.  jancer.]  [JAUNT,  v.] 
To  ride  hard ;  to  work  or  drive  a  horse  hard. 

"  And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-giOled  and  tired,  by  jaunting  BoHnebroke.* 
Mototf). :  fiichard  If.,  V.  5. 

Jaun'-der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  form  of  Scotch  jaunt 
=  to  talk  idly.]  [JAUNT,  v.]  To  go  alwut 
idly  from  place  to  place ;  to  rove  about  aim- 
lessly. (Scotch.) 


tote.  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     n,  oa  »  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu     k w. 


Jaunder— jawed 
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jaun'-der,  s.  [JAUNDER,  «.]  A  roving  about 
idly  or  aimlessly.  (Scotch.) 

Jaun  3190,  Jaun'-dlse,  '  jaunes,  "Jau- 
nis,    jaunys,  "Jawnes,  s.    (Fr.  jaunisse, 
trom  jaunt,  *jalne= yellow  ;  Port,  jtlne,  jalda ; 
Sp.  jalde  ;  from  Lat.  galbinus,  galbanus  —  yel- 
low ish  ;  galbus  =  yellow.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  [the  Pope]  was  long  before  sicke  of  the  yelowe 
iuundife." — Bale  :  Pageant  qf  Popet,  to.  196. 
2.  Fig.  :    Anything    which    disorders    the 
judgment,  presenting  things  in  a  false  colour 
or  light. 

"  And  Jealousy,  the  Jaundice  of  the  soul." 

Dryden  :  Bind  A  Panther,  ill.  73. 

II.  Pathol.  :  An  affection  in  which  many  tis- 
sues of  the  bodyare  stained  yellow,  particularly 
the  conjunctiva,  skin,  underneath  the  finger- 
nails, the  urine,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  bile  becoming  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  from  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  liver,  or  the  duodenal  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  either  from  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  bile,  or  from  suppression. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  with  thirst,  lassitude,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  white  stools,  and  general 
debility.  The  flrst  symptom  of  recovery  is 
the  re-appearance  of  bile  in  the  stools,  after 
which  the  yellowness  gradually  fades  »way. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  obstruc- 
tion and  suppression.  Jaundice  is  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  disease  per  se,  treatment  being  di- 
rected to  the  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion 
to  its  normal  channel.  In  malignant  disease, 
however,  this  cannot  be  looked  for. 

jaundice  berry,  <. 

Sot.  :  Berberix  vulgaris, 

j&nn'-cUce,  *  jaun  disc,  v.t.   [JAUNDICE,  ».] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  affect  with  jaundice. 
"Jaundlted  eyes  seem  to  see  all  objects  yellow." — 

fl;..  BM  :  Bptoxpacf  by  DMne  Riaht,  pt  10.,  1 1 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder  or  prejudice  the  mind 
or  judgment 

H  Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par. 

Jaun  er,  s.    [JAHNDER,  ».]   Foolish,  idle  talk. 

(Scotch.) 

{aunt  (an  as  a),  t>.».  &  *.  [O.  Fr.  jancer  =  to 
play  tricks  with  or  tease  a  horse.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wander  about  here  and  there ;  to 
ramble ;  to  rove  idly  about. 

i.  To  move  up  and  down  in  a  jolting  fashion. 

3.  To  take  a  jaunt  or  ride  on  a  jaunting-car. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  jolt  up  and  down. 

"  He  was  set  vpon  an  vnbroken  coul t  with  his  face 
to  the  horse  tayle,  and  so  caused  to  ride  a  gallop  & 
inunfed  till  he  were  breathlesse." — Bale:  Pageant  a/ 
Pop*,  fo.  127. 

Jaunt  (1)  (an  as  a),  ».    [JAUNT,  «.] 

1.  A  ramble,  an  excursion,  a  short  Journey, 

*  trip.    (Now  only  used  lightly,  but  by  Hilton 
solemnly.) 

"  Our  Saviour,  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind. 
After  Ins  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  hU  rest." 

Milton :  P.IL.lr.m. 

2.  A  jolting  movement  up  and  down. 
8.  A  ride  on  a  jaunting-car.    (Irish.) 

Jaunt  (2)  (au  as  a), s.  [Vi.jante.]  The  felly  of 
a  wheel. 

Jaunt  I  ly  (au  as  a),  •  J  ant  I-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
jaunty  ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  jaunty,  gay,  orairy  manner. 

Jaunt  I  ness  (an  as  a),    *  Janff  -I-ness, 

*  jaunt-y-ness,  «.      [Eng.  jaunty;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  jaunty  ;  lightness, 
briskness,  sprightliness. 

"  I  felt  a  certain  stlfTness  In  my  limbs,  which  en- 
tirely destroyed  that  Jaunryneu  of  air  I  was  once 
master  ol."—Addlion  :  Spectator,  No.  530. 

Jaimt  irig  (au  as  a),  pr.  par.  oro.  [JACHT,  r.] 

Jaunting  car,  s.  An  Irish  vehicle  having 
two  seats,  back  to  back,  over  the  wheels,  a 
well  in  the  middle,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver 
in  front. 

Jaun'-t^  (au  as  a),  *  Jan'-tfc*  Jann'-teiS,  a. 

[Eng.  jaunt;  •?/.]  Easy  and  sprightly  in  man- 
ner ;  airy,  showy,  finical ;  affecting  unconcern ; 
self-satisfied. 

"  We  owe  most  of  ourjiinty  fashions  now  In  vogue  to 
some  adept  beau  among  them." — Guardian,  No.  H9. 

Jaup.  Jawp,  v.i.  &  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  dash  and  rebound  as  water ; 


to  make  a  noise  like  water  shaken  in  a  close 
vessel. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bespatter,  as  with  water  or 
mud. 

Jaup,  Jawp,  ».  [JAUP,  ».]  A  jerk  of  water ; 
a  little  quantity  of  water  dashed  or  splashed 
up. 

"Then  down  yell  hurl,  dell  nor  ye  never  rise  I 
Anil   dash   the  gumlle  Jaup*  up  to  the  pouring 
skies."  Burnt:  Brtffto/  Ayr. 

Ja'-va,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  lu  Southern 
Asia. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  island  described 
under  A. 

Java  plum,  s. 

Jlot. :  Calyptranthes  Jambolana. 

Ja'-van,  o.  [Java;  with  Buff,  -on.]  The  same 
as  JAVA,  B(q.v.). 

Ja van  rhinoceros,  s. 

Zool.:  Rhinoceros  sondaiciis,  or  javanus.  It 
Inhabits  Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Sunderbunds  of  Bengal,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  Indian  rhinoceros. 

Jav*-a-nese,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Java;  n  con- 
nective, and  stiff,  -ese.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java. 

B.  As  most. :  A  nativa  of  Java ;  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Java, 

jaV-el,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bemire,  to 
dirt,  to  befoul. 

JaV-el,  a.  [JAVEL,  «.]  A  wnndering,  dirty 
fellow ;  a  tramp. 

"  These  tvojarelt 
Should  render  vp  a  recknlni;  of  their  trauels." 

Spenter:  Mother  Bubberdt  Tale. 

Jav'-e-lin,  "jav'-el-Ing.  ».  [O.  Fr.  javelin 
Cm.),  javeline  (f.) ;  i  r.  javaine ;  Ital.  giamlina ; 
Sp.  jabalina ;  Bret,  gavlin.  Skeat  refers  the 
origin  of  the  word  to  Irish  gaf,  gafa  =  a  hook, 
gahhla  —  a  spear,  a  lance,  gabhlan  =  a  branch, 
a  fork  of  a  tree ;  Gael,  gobhal  =  a  fork, 
gobhlach  =  forked  ;  Welsh,  gafl  =  u  fork  ;  gaf- 
loch  =  a  dart,  the  original  meaning  being  a 
pointed  weapon.  Cf.  A.8.  gafeluc,  gajeloc; 
Mid.  Eng.  gavelok  =  a  javelin.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  for- 
merly used  by  horse  and  foot  in  ancient  war- 
fare. The  blade  of  the  uppermost  javelin  in 
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the  illustration  is  very  slender;  it  Is  Intended 
to  bend  when  it  strikes  an  object,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  used  again  by  an  enemy.  According 
to  Meyrick,  the  Velites  in  the  Roman  army 
were  armed  with  seven  of  these. 

2.  A  hunting-spear,  about  5i  feet  long,  having 
a  wooden  shaft  and  an  iron  head.  It  is  yet 
used  in  Europe  in  hunting  the  boar,  and  by 
many  savage  nations  in  ordinary  hunting. 

"  He  stood  contented  with  so  much,  and  no  more  as 
lay  within  one  mug,  or  shot  of  the  Javelin  which  he 
lanced  himself."—/*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  80S. 

Javelin  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Phyllostoma  hastatum,  a  bat  of  the 
vampire  family,  found  on  the  Amazon.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and,  when 
it  has  opportunity,  that  of  man. 

Javelin-men,  t.  rl 

Law:  Yeomen  retained  by  the  sheriff  to 
escort  the  judge  of  assize. 

javelin-snake,  >. 

Zool.  :  A  snake-like  lizard,  Acimtlas  Melea- 
gris,  and  the  genus  Acontias,  one  of  the  Scin- 
coidse. 

•Jav'-e-lin,  v.l.  [JAVELIN,  «.]  To  strike, 
wound,  or  pierce  with,  or,  as  with  a  javelin. 
(Tennytm :  Merlin  <t  Vivien,  785.) 

"JaV-e-Un-leV,  ».  [Eng.  javelin;  4er.]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  javelin. 

"The  JavcUntori  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight." 
— P.  Holland  ;  Liviul,  p.  Mi. 

"jSv-i-lSt-tler1,  t.  [O.  Fr.,  fromjoixto(  =  a 
Javelin.)  The  same  as  JAVKUNIER  (q.v.). 


Jaw  (1),  'chaw,  *chew,  *Jawe,  *Jowe, 
*  geowe,  s.  [From  the  verb  to  chaw  or 
ehew  (q.v.)  ;  Dan.  kiceve  =  a  jaw ;  O.  Dut. 
kauwe  =  the  jaw  of  a  fish,  kouwe  =  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  ;  Dut.  l.aauwen  =  to  chew.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LU. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  His  fft'til-t  jawe*  and  bollowe  voyce  could  make 
None  other  souude." 

Gaicoiffne  :  Dan  Bartholeme*  of  Bathe. 

2.  Fig.  :  Coarse  raillery,  abuse,  impudent 
language,  wrangling.    (Vulgar.) 

"  Stop  your  yaw  about  him."—/?.  KingOey  :  0.  Bam. 

lyn,  ch,  xxvi. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  maxillae,  or  mandibles. 
One  of  two  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
The  lower  jaw  is  the  thickest  and  strongest 
bone  of  the  face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the 
skull  by  condyles.     It  is  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted arch,  bent  forwards  in  from  itself.     It 
has  a  middle  and  horizontal  part,  with  two 
rami  or  ascending  branches.    The  superior  or 
alveolar  portion  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as 
to  constitute  sockets  for  the  lower  range  of 
teeth.    The  upper  jaw,  or  superior  maxilla, 
consists  inferiorly  of  a  thick  ridge,  the  al- 
veolar process,  and  the  sockets  or  alveoli  for 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  One  of  two  opposing  members  capable 
of  being  in*  ved  towards  and  from  one  another, 
as  the  .jaws,  cheek,  chaps,  chops,  or  month  of  a 
vice  or  wrench. 

(2)  The  cheeks  of  a  stone  or  ore-crusher, 
one  of  which  is  moved  relatively  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  break  the  material  fed  between  them. 

(3)  The  opposed   portions   of  a   shearing- 
machine  or  punch,  which,  by  moving  past 
each  other,  cut  the  bar  or  sheet  of  metal 
placed  between  them. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  whieh 
partially  embraces  the  mast.    The  branches 
of  the  jaw  are  called  homs,  and  are  united  by 
the  jaw-rope. 

(2)  The  space  in  the  shell  of  a  tackle-block 
occupied  by  the  sheave. 

4.  Railway:  The  guard-plates  in  which  the 
axle-boxes  of  railway-carriages  play  vertically 
as  the  springs  yield  and  recoil ;  the  housings 
or  pedestals. 

Jaw-bone,  ».  The  bone  of  the  jaw  in 
which  the  teeth  are  set. 

Jaw-box,  >.  The  same  as  JAW-HOLE 
(q.v.). 

jaw-breaker,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
word  many-syllabled  or  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Jaw-foot,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  sink ;  a  place  into  which 
dirty  water  is  thrown. 

2.  ZooL  :   [FOOT-JAWS,  MAXILLIPEDES.]. 

jaw-lever,  i.  A  veterinary  instrument 
for  opening  the  mouths  of  animals  for  the 
administration  of  medicine. 

jaw-rope,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  rope  attached  to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff 
to  prevent  its  coming  off  the  mast. 

jaw-tooth,  s.    A  molar,  a  grinder. 

Jaw-wedge,  s.  A  wedge  to  tighten  th« 
axle-box  in  the  jaw  or  guard  of  a  railway  car- 
truck.  (American.) 

Jaw   (2),   «.    [Etym.    doubtful.]     A  wave ;  • 
quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

Jaw.iU.  4fc    [JAW(1), «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  gossip,  to  chatter,  to  scold : 
to  use  impudent  or  abusive  language.  (Vulgar.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  abuse ;  to  nse  impudent  or 
offensive  language  to.    (Vulgar.) 

jaw  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [JAW  (2),  t.] 

A.  Trans. :    To   pour  out ;  to  dash  oat 
rapidly,  as  water  or  other  liquid. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gush  or  pour  out  rapidly. 

"  A  naked  craig  wi'  a  burn  jawing  ower  "t" — Scott: 
Rob  So]/,  ch.  xxL  . 

jawed,  a.    [Eng.  jaw  (1) ;  -td.] 

1.  Having  jaws. 

2.  Principally  in  composition,  with  word*  • 
denoting  the  condition  of  the  jaws :  as,  lan- 
tern-jawed, long-jawed. 


bSil,  boy;  po~ut,  J6>1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =  t 
-dan.  -tlan  =  slian.   -  tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion.  -sion  =  zhiin,     clous,  -ttous,    sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  doL 
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j  awfallen — Jehovah 


Jaw  faU-en,  a.   [Bng.  jaw,  and  fallen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Depressed   in  spirits;   depressed,  chap- 
fttlltn.    (Fuller.) 

2.  Astonished,  open-mouthed.    (Richardson: 
&ari*M,  iii.  64.) 

Jiy,  *  lay,  s.  [From  O,  Fr.  jay,  gay,  gai  =  a 
jay  (Mod.  Fr.  geai) ;  Prov.  gai,  jai;  8p.  gayo 
=  a  jay  ;  gaya  =  a  magpie  ;  Port.  oaio.  Of 
Teutonic  origin.  Earned  from  the  gay  colure 
of  tne  bird  ;  cf.  Eng.  gay.] 

Ord.  Lang. :  A  greenhorn ;  a  raw  country* 
man ;  an  outlandish  person ;  a  poor  actor. 
Also  used  derisively  as  adj.:  ajoy  town, *jay 
•how,  &c.  (Slang  ) 

Or  n  ithnlogy : 

1.  Sing. :  Garrulus  glandariu»t  a  species  of 
Corvidie.    of  a   vinous-red    color;    the   back 
pale  gray ;  tne  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white ;  the  tail  black  or  gray,  with  bluish-gray 
bars  ;   the  wing  coverts  light  gray,  in  the 
median  series  light  gray   inclining  to  chest- 
nut ;    the  bastard  wing  or  primary  coverts 
barred  with  black  or  bright  cobalt  blue  ;  head 
with  an  erectile  crest;  forehead  white,  streaked 
with  black.     Length  about  thirteen  inches. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  attacks  peas  and 
other  garden  crops,  to  which  it  is  very  de- 
structive, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  woods 
and  forests.     It  also  eats  worms,  larva,  and 
mails.     It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird.    The 
common  blue  jay,  Cyanocitta  cristata.  is  found 
over  a  large  part  of , North  America,     The 
Green  Jay  of  America  is  Xanthura  luxuosa. 
The  long-tailed  blue  jays  are  also  arranged 
under  Xanthura,  though  they  have  not  the 
yellow  tail  which  the  generic  name  suggests. 

2.  PL:    The    sub-family  Garni....*.    They 
are  less  in  size,  and  have  a  less  robust  struc- 
ture, and  shorter  and  more  rounded  wings  and 
brighter  plumage  than  the  typical  crows.  Feet 
formed  for  grasping ;  lateral  toes  unequal. 

•Jajr-et.1. 


jay'-h&wk-er,  .. 

1.  U.  8.  Hist.  •  One  of  the  freebooters  during 
the  free-soil  troubles  in  Kansas  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War. 

2.  A  large  spider  or  (American)  tarantula. 
(Western  U.S.) 

*  JiV-zeX  s,    [Cf.  Sp.  ami,  Eng.  acure.} 

Min.  :  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  colour. 

*  j«'-«er-ant.'jaz-er-lne.*Je«)B  er-tmnt, 

l.  [O.Fr.  jozeranf,  jouerenc  ;  Sp.  jacerintt;  Port. 
jatzerina  ;  Ital.  ghiazzerino,  from  O.  8p.  jaia- 
rino  =  algerine,  from  Arab,  jatdir  =  Algiers.] 
Old  Arm.  :  A  jacket  strengthened  by  small 
plates  of  metal.  It  was  fonned  by  overlap- 
ping pieces  of  steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  npon 
canvas,  which  was  coated  over  with  velvet  or 
cloth  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  method  of  quilting  or 
padding  a  dress  with  metal  internally,  to 
make  it  sword  and  dagger  proof,  without  being 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of  metal  were 
generally  small,  and  allowed  flexibility,  by 
being  fastened  down  by  one  side  only.  Tie 
jazerant  was  much  worn  by  Italian  nobles 
during  the  troublous  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  English  border  as  a  defence  in  their 
skirmishes  with  the  mosstroopers. 


£'-£**•'  Jal-ois,  "gel-uB,  »  Jel-ous,  a. 

[O.  FT.  jaltms,  from  Low  Lat.  zclosus  =  full  of 
teal  ;  Lat.  zelotes  —  one  who  is  jealous,  from 
Jeflu  =  Gr.  fijAos  (zelos)  =  zeal;  Fr.  jaloux; 


.  . 

Ital.  geloso,  zeloto  ;  Sp.  zeloso,  from  Fr.  tele; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  zelo  -  zeal.] 

1.  Suspicions  in  love  ;  nneasy  in  mind 
through  fear  or  belief  that  the  love  or  affec- 
tions which  one  believes  to  belong  to  or 
hopes  to  gain  for  one's  self  have  been  or  may 
be  transferred  to  another  ;  apprehensive  of  or 
pained  by  rivalry. 

"  Thejealout  lover  iwow  over  hl»  wine  at  a  tavern 
that  he  would  stab  the  villain."—  Jtfocaubiv  :  Bitt. 
Xltf.,  ch.  xlx. 

S,  Jealously  cautions,  or  watchful  against 
dishonor;  extremely  solicitous  for  the  honor 
of  another. 

"  I  hare  been  very/eoJw  for  the  Lord  God  of  HoiU." 
—1  Kinffi  xix.  10. 

3.  Suspiciously  fearful  or  doubtful  ;  looking 
with  suspicion. 

"If  "•  lovejlory,  »»  an  jrrfoui  of  partnen.*  — 
*uri»  :  On  a*,  folicr  of  the  Allia. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant. 


U  We  are  jealous  of  what  is  our  own  ;  we  are 
envious  of  what  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to 
lose  what  it  has  ;  ntry  is  pained  at  swing 
what  another  has.  Princes  are  jealous  of  tlieir 
authority ;  subjects  Are  jealous  of  their  rights  ; 
courtiers  are  envious  of  those  in  favor.  Jeal- 
ousy  is  a  noble  or  ignoble  passion  according 
to  the  object ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
greediness  stimulated  by  fear  :  envy  is  always 
a  base  passion,  having  the  wont  passions  in 
its  train. 

t  J&U'-ofis,  ti.i.  or  (.  [JEALOUS,  a.)  To  sus- 
pect ;  to  be  suspicious  ;  to  guess. 

"Tlila  unwonted  coldnew  U  more  to  beJraJouMd."— 
Tht  Great  Biutard  |168»). 

"  J6ar  efts-hood,  i.  [Eng.  jealous;  -hood.] 
Jealousy.  (SKaketp. :  Borneo  a  Juliet,  Iv.  4.) 

Jeal -ofis-ljf,  adv.  fEng.  jealoiit;  4».]  In  a 
jealous  manner ;  with  jealousy  or  suspicion  ; 
suspiciously;  with  jealous  care;  zealously. 

"  H«  had  always  hoped  that  her  majeoty'i  safety 
should  be  jealotain  preterved."— strn*  :  Li/eo/  Whit- 
gift  (an.  1699). 

*  Joal'-ous-neBB,  ».  fEng.  Jealous;  -mess.} 
The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  jeal- 
ous ;  jealousy. 

"  Nor  h  It  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  Jealoumm  of  too  many.'* — SUun 
BtuilUU. 

Jeal  -ofts  ?,  •  gel-es-le,  *  jal-on-slc, 
*  jeal-ous-ie,  '  Jeal-ous  ye,  '  Jel  ous 

le,  «.     ( Fr.  jataveU,  from  jaloux  =  jealous  ; 
Ital.  &  Port  jelosia.) 

1.  Thennality  or  state  of  being  jealous ;  sus- 
picion in  love ;  apprehension  in  rivalry. 


"  A*  envy  pln««atff 


poeeex'd 
ill.trWd 


Bajealoun  looks  forth  ulitreu'd 
On  good  that  Menu  approaching/ 

2.  Suspicious  fear ;  enviousness  of  the  suc- 
cess of  another. 

"  The  falM  archaoMl  .  .  .  outs  between 
Ambiguous  words  nadjealoutiti,  to  aound 
Or  tatut  Integrity.-  Hilton  :  f.  L,  T.  Toe. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  anxiety. 

Jeames,<.  [Seedef.)  A  footman ;  a  flunkey ; 
from  the  commounew  of  the  name  James. 
(.Colloquial.) 

Jean,  «.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Genoa.) 

JhMti 

1.  A  twilled,    undressed   cloth,    having  a 
cotton  chain  and  woollen  Ailing. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton  goods,  stripe,!  or 
white.     Satin  jean  has  a  different  twill,  which 
give*  U  a  smooth  glowy  surface. 

Jearf,  jeers,  «.    [G-juu] 

tiaut. :  A  fourfold  tackle  by  which  a  lower 
yard  is  swayed  or  struck.  Th«  upper  block  of 
this  purchase  usually  hangs  from  the  trestle- 
trues. 

•Jeat,*,    [JCT  (!),•.] 

*  Jed -dart,  a.  [FromJedbnryh,ln  tb»  south 
of  Scotland.]  (See  the  compound.) 

*  Jeddart-jtutioe.  a.  A  kind  of  lynch 
law  known  at  Jedburgh  in  "  the  good  old 
times."  The  practice  was  to  hang  a  man  first 
and  try  the  question  of  hisguQt  or  innocence 
afterwards.  [JUSTICC,  i.,  1|(9X] 

Jed -ding,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

jcddlng  axe,  >.  A  stone-mason's  tool. 
It  has  one  flat  face  for  knocking  off  projecting 
angular  points,  and  a  pointed  peen  for  reduc- 
ing a  surface  to  the  required  form.  A  cavil. 

jcdge,  «.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  judge.]  A 
gauge  or  standard.  (Scotch.) 

Jedge-and-warrant,  i.  A  warrant  or 
authority  given  to  a  dean  of  guild  to  repair  or 
rebuild  a  dilapidated  or  ruinous  tenement 
according  to  plan. 

Jee,  r.t.  &  (.    [GEE.] 

Jeel,  s.  A  shallow  lake  or  morua.  (.East 
India.) 

Jeer,  "goare,  "Jeore,  c.i.  &  t  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  refers  it  to  Dut.  geksckeemi, 
scheeren  =  to  mock,  to  jeer,  from  the  phrase, 
den  gek  tcheeren  =  to  shear  the  fool.  Others 
derive  It  from  Fr.  girer ;  Itel.  girars,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn  in  a  circle.] 


A.  Intrans.  :  To  scoff,  to  flout  ;  to  make  • 
mock  of  a  person  nr  thing  ;  to  deride. 

"  Frieud  Tortoise,  quotli  tue  jttrimj  Unn. 
Tour  bunleu  •  more  tu»u  you  cm  URT." 

iiujrf  .   U«re  t  Tonafit. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  scoff  at, 
to  make  a  mock  of. 

"  If  we  cauuot>«er«  them,  we  je«rf  ourselvee." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Uta/A*  of  .\euft,  iv.  1. 

Jeer  (1),  «.     [JEEB,  ».]     A  scoff,  a  float,  a 
Uunt,  mockery,  diversion. 

"  But  the  deiui,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears 

Will  uover  have  doue  wiUi  his  uilws  niul  (its  jetri: 

Surtft  :  (jraiiil  yuettion. 

"Jeer  (2),  ».    [GEAR.] 

Jeer'-45r,  ».    [Eng.  jeer;  -er.\     One  who  jeers 
or  mocks  ;  a  mocker  ;  a  scoffer. 

"There  yon  named  the  fatnoua.  Jetrer. 
That  ever  Jeered  in  Home  or'  Athens." 

Ueaum.  *  t'iel.  :  Jiice  Valawr.  T.  i, 

Jeer'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [JEKR,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  parlidp.  adj.  :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst.  :  The  act  of  mocking  or  scoff- 
ing ;  mockery,  derision,  jeers. 

"  But  he  gravely  epake  and  nnawered 
To  their  jetriny  and  tlietr  Jesting.' 

Longfellow:  SongvMlawutha.  KxJ. 


je 
in 


-z.-,  adv.  [Eng.  Jeering;  -ly.}  In  a 
jeering,  scoffing  manner  ;  with  Jeers;  in  scoff; 
in  mockery. 

Jef-fer-I»  Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Brush  after 
W.  W.  Jetferia  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  mica-like  mineral,  which  exfoliates 
remarkably  when  heated  to  800".  Composi- 
tion essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  magnesia.  Occurs  in  vein*  in  ser- 
pentine at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Jgf-fer-ad'-nl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Thorna* 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States;  boru 
April  2,  1743  ;  died  July  4,  1826.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Berberidacese.  The  only 
known  species,  Jeffersonia.  diphylla,  is  the 
Rheumatism-root  of  the  United  States. 

Jef  fer  so'  nl  an,  ,,.i«. 

A.  Aiailj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thomaa 
Jefferson  (see  JEFTERSONIA),  the  party  he 
represented,  or  the  theories  he  upheld. 

B«  At  tubri.  :  A  supporter  of  Jefferson  or  of 
his  principles;  a  Democrat  (U.S.) 

Jef  fer  »6n  ite,  «.  [Named  by  Keating  and 
Vannxem  after  Jefferson;  snff.  -ite  (Afin.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  greenish-black  mineral,  occurring 
In  large  crystals,  with  the  angles  mostly 
rounded,  as  if  corroded.  8p.  gr,,  3'36.  It  is 
a  variety  of  augite  (q-v.X  coutatning  lime, 
iron,  manganese,  And  zinc.  Found  in  New 
Jersey. 

Jcf  fte-In-ite,  *.    [jEwawNowrrE.] 

}&&  »•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  templet  or  gauge, 
one  of  several,  for  verifying  shapes  of  parte 
in  gun  and  gun-stock  making. 

je  had,  *.    [JIHAD.] 

Je-ho-vah.  «.  [Heb.  njrr  (Yehovah)  (Def.); 
Gr.  'low  (/a$),  'leuti  (leuff),  laoii  (Iaou)t  'Ai'A 
(Aia),  'Ia.S«'  (/ade).] 

Scrip.  :  The  most  sacred  of  the  names  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
regarded  also  as  the  God  specially  of  the 
Jewish  people.  80  holy  was  the  name  deemed 
that  the  Jews  were  afraid  to  allow  it  to  escape 
their  lips,  and  therefore  took  means  inten* 
tionally  to  mispronounce  it  by  altering  its 
vowel  points  to  those  of  Adonai,  or,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  of  Elohim,  less  sacred 
names  for  God.  This  superstitions  practice 
arose  from  their  having  misinterpreted  such 
passages  as  Deut.  xxviii.  58  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  15, 
16  ;  Exod.  xx.  7.  What  the  real  vowel  points, 
and  consequently  the  proper  pronunciation, 
should  be  is  now  doubtful.  Many  critics 
contend  for  <"T1!T  (Yahveh),  some  for  rnTT; 
(Yahvah),  and  some  for  nirr  (Ytthavoh),  Ac. 
It  is  generally  derived  from  rnn  (havah),  an 
old  form  of  rrrj  (JuurtA)  =  He  is.  The  import 
of  the  name  is  explained  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  "I 
am  that  I  am,"  or  "  I  am,"  thus  predicating 
self  -existence  or  existence  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  applied  to  no  created  being. 
In  Exod.  vi.  3  we  read  that  God  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty,  but  was  not  known  to  them 
by  the  name  Jehovah.  The  meaning  may 


ttte,  fftt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  w$t,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
«r.  wore,  w^U.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  otto,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     «,  «  =  e;  ey  =  «.    <iu- kw. 
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have  been  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  pro- 
perly realize  the  depth  of  meaning  in  the 
name,  for  the  word  occurs  In  Geu.  xiv.  22, 
xxvi.  22,  zzvilt.  16.  Elnhira  stands  for  God 
as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe 
(Gen.  I.  1) ;  Jehovah  as  a  being  standing  in 
the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  Jewish 

§ple  as    their    theocratic   ruler   and   God 
Urn  cxxxv.  -I),  as  supreme  above  all  gods 
•se  5),  the  First  and  the  Last  (Isa.  xli.  4),  nay 
only  true  God  (xllv.  5,  8).    In  studying 
these  passages,  be  it  observed  that  where  there 
is  the  word  Jehovah  ourtranslatorahavespelled 
Lord  with  capital  letters.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  name  Jehovah  was  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and    that  it  made   way  among  the 
Israelites  slowly  to  the  age  of  Saranel,  and 
then  with  greater  rapidity.     Movers  connects 
it  with  the  Phoenician  lao  =  the  Sun-god  in 
the  several  seasons,  and  especially  in  autumn, 
as  well  as  with  the  Chaldean  lao  =  the  Intel- 
ligent light, 

Je  ho'-vist,  a.    [Eng.,  <tc,  JehovfaK);  •ist.] 
Biblical  criticism : 

*  1.  One  who  maintained  that  no  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  vowel  points  of  Je* 
hovah.    (Opposed  to  the  AJonists,  who  held 
that  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah  are  those  of 
Adonai.    [JEHOVAH.] 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.,  who 
habitually  used  the  name  Jehovah  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Elohist,  who  employed  the 
term  Elohim.  [ELOHIST,  EXODUS,  GENESIS.] 
Colenso  recognizes  two  Jehovists  in  the  book 
of  Genesis. 

**And  accordingly  I  have  given  reason*  for  conclud- 
ing that  Geucsia  xlv.belougs  toa/«Awfctficwrlt*r(the 
aecoiid  Jehovtit)."—C'ultn»o:  Pentateuch*  \>L  iiL.  i\  4. 

JS-ho-vistMc,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.  JeJumlst ;  -te.] 
Bib.  criticism,:  A  term  used  regarding  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  name  of 
God  habitually  employed  Is  Jehovah  (q.v.). 
[ELOHIST.] 
H  For  extract,  see  JEHOVIST. 

Je'-huf  s.  [From  the  name  of  Jehu,  son  of 
Nimshi,  see  2  Kings  !x.  20.]  A  coachman,  a 
driver ;  one  fond  of  driving.  (Slang.) 

Jeis'-tto-cor,  jus'-tl-coat,  s.  [Fr.  juste  an 
corps  =  close  to  the  body.]  A  jacket  or  waist- 
coat without  sleeves. 

"  To  see  a  gold-laced  Jctttttcor  In  the  Ha*  garden  no 
late  at  e'en.  — -Seo«  ;  A'oft  Roy,  ch.  vL 

jS-june't  a.  £Lat.  jejuntts  «  fasting,  hungry, 
dry,  barren.] 

*  1.  Poor,  thin,  weak  ;  wanting  in  substance. 

"  Gold  ti  the  only  substance  which  hath  nothing  In 
It  volatile ;  the  melting  glieweth  tliat  it  U  noW«'eun«. 
or  scarce  in  spirit"— fiacu/t. 

2.  Bare,  meagre,  dry ;  devoid  of  interest  or 
life.  (Applied  especially  to  literary  produc- 
tions.) 

"  Till  farce  Itself,  most  mournfully  Jejune, 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune." 

Cawper:  Hctirtment.nl. 

tje"-june-lyt  adv.  (Eng.  jejune;  -ly.}  In  a 
jejune,  dry,  barren,  or  meagre  manner. 

"  We  discourse  Jejunely,  and  falsely,  aud  uuproflt- 
ab!y."— Bp,  Taylor:  Great  ExempJ-ar.  (Pref.) 

Je  june'-ness,  5.    [Eng.  jejune;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jejune; 
thinness,  attenuation. 

,        "Thejejunenexx  or  ex  treain  comminution  of  spirit*." 
—Bacon  :  fiat,  Httt.,  |  7  J'J. 

2.  Dryness,  barrenness,  insipidity ;  absence 
of  Interest  or  life. 

•Je-jun'-*-t&  *.    [Eng.  J4un(t);  -**y.]    The 

same  as  JEJUNENESS  (q.v.). 

"  Pray  extend  your  Spartan  Jsfunity  to  the  length 
of  a  competent  letter."—  Bentley :  Lettert,  p.  IKI, 

jS-Jun'-iim,  a.  [Lat.  jejunua  =  hungry, 
empty.] 

Anat. :  The  second  portion  of  the  small 
Intestine  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum.  It  is  thicker  than  tliu  rest  of  the 
intestine,  and,  from  containing  more  mucous 
membrane,  has  a  pinky  tinge.  It  forms  two- 
fifths  of  the  small  intestine,  and  Is  surrounded 
above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  colon,  and  is 
kept  in  position  by  the  mesentery,  which 
connects  it  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

Jel'-er-ang,  «.    [Javanese  name.] 

Zool. :  Javan  Squirrel,  Sciurus  Javanensit 
or  tricolor,  a  handsome  squirrel,  found  in  Java, 
part  of  India,  and  Cochin  China.  Length, 
almost  two  feet.  (Wood;  Nat.  Hist.) 


Jel'-lett-ite,  «.  [Named  after  M.  Jellet,  one 
of  its  describes ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

if  tit. :  A  lime-iron  garnet,  grouped  by 
Dana  with  his  Andradite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  iu 
globular  forms,  with  crystalline  exterior,  and 
also  lining  cracks,  in  an  asbestos  enclosed  in 
an  indurated  talcose  schist  among  the  debris 
of  the  moraine  of  the  Findelen  glacier,  and  iu 
several  other  Swiss  localities  in  situ.  Colour, 
various  shades  of  green  and  yellowish-green. 

jcl'-lied,  a.  [Eng.  jelly;  -ed.]  Brought  to 
the  state  or  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

"  Thejellted  philtre  of  her  HI*."       Cleveland. 

JeT-loped,  <z.    (JowLOppED.) 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  comb  and  gills 
of  a  cock  when  of  a  tincture  different  to  the 
body. 

Jel'-ljf,  *  geT-ly,  «.  [Fr.  gelee  =  a  frost, 
jelly ;  properly  the  fern,  of  gde,  pa.  par.  of 
geler  —  to  freeze,  to  congeal,  from  Lat.  gelv  = 
to  congeal ;  gdu  =  frost.) 

1.  Anything  brought  toa  state  of  glutinous- 
ness  and  viscosity ;  a  transparent  substance 
obtained  by  decoction  from  animal  substances. 

"  And  for  close  of  all  *  jelly  made  of  the  bones  of 
beef."— Xveljfn:  Mfmoiri.  Feb.  13,  1682. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  obtained  by  boiling  the  juice 
of  fruit  with  sugar. 

Jelly-bag, «.  A  bag  through  which  jelly 
Is  distilled. 

jolly  fish,  s. 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  the  Medusas, 
the  typical  forms  of  which,  when  lying  on  the 
sea-sand,  look  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  [AcA- 
LEPH/E,  MEDUSA.] 

Jel'-ly,  v.l.  [JELLY,  «.]  To  become  jelly ;  to 
come  to  the  state  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

Jera'-I-dar,  jbm  ma-dar, ».  [Hind,  jdma- 
dar  B  the  keeper  of  a  wardrobe,  a  musketeer ; 
jdma  =  clothes.]  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
an  officer  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  In  the 
English  army. 

Jem'-  ml  -  nSss  (e  as  I),  «.  [Eng.  jemmy,  i.  ; 
-ness.]  Spruceness,  neatness.  (Slang.) 

Jem'-my^  (o  as  I),  a.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of 

<j::miinj.]    Spruce,  neat.    (Slang.) 

Jem'-my  (e  as  i),  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Jama.} 

1.  A  short,  stout  crowbar,  used  by  house- 
breakers. 

2.  A  sheep's  head. 

3.  A  species  of  Scotch  woollen  cloth. 
Jen -ite  (J  as  y),  «.    flEsnE.) 

Jenk'-lns-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Shepard  after 
J.  Jenkins,  of  Monroe  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mtn. :  The  same  as  HYDROPHITB  (q.v.),  but 
occurs  as  a  fibrous  encrustation  on  magnetite. 
In  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.  (Dona.) 

jen' -not,  gen' -net,  s.  [O.  Fr.  genette,  from 
Sp.  giiiete  =  a  nag.]  A  small  Spanish  horse. 

\{&\\Jenntttvren  regarded  as  the  finest  charger*, 
e  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  ami  war. 
ulay:  Jlift.  Rng.,  ch.  ill. 

Jgn'-net-ing,  *  gln'-n.t-ing,*J«n'-6t-Ing, 

«.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  early  apple. 
"The  hastle  kind  or  jenitlngs,  continue  nothing  so 
long  as  those  that  bear  aud  ripen  later."—/*.  JloUund  : 
fltnie,  bk.  xvi..  ch.  x  I  i  v. 

Jen'-ny  (e  as  I)  (1),  ».  [A  corrupt,  otginny,  a 
dimin.  of  fin  =  engine,  influenced  by  the 
proper  name.]  [SPINNING-JENNY.) 

jSn'-njf  (e  as  I)  (2),  ».  fA  familiar  form  of 
Eng.  Jane  (q.v.VJ  A  popular  name  for  a  fe- 
male ass.  [Cf.  JACK  (1),  «.,  II.  2.  (I).} 

Jenny-ass,  s.    A.  female  ass. 
Jenf-llng,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Ichthy. :  The  Blue  Chnh,  a  specie*  of  Leu- 
clacus,  found  in  the  Danube. 

Jenzsch'-Ite  (J  as  y),  «.  [Named  after  O. 
Jenzsch,  who  announced  it ;  suff.  -tie  (3ftn.).] 
Min.  :  A  supposed  form  of  opal-silica  with 
sp.  gr.  2-6.  The  kinds  included  are  varieties 
of  white  cacholong  (q.v.).  From  Tarious 
localities ;  generally  associated  with  chalce- 
dony (q.v.),  and  probably  resulting  from  it» 
alteration. 

•Jeo-tSiT,  f.    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fat  fMli 

=  I  have  failed.] 


"  Spanish/ 
and  were  i  m ; 
— Macaulay 


Law :  An  oversight  in  pleading  or  other 
proceeding  at  law  ;  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
mistake  or  oversight. 

IT  Statues  ofjeofail :  The  statues  of  amend- 
ment whereby  slips  and  mistakes  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  rectified  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

*Joop'-ard,*Jeop-ard-en,tU.  [JEOPARDY.] 

To  put  in  jeopardy,  danger,  or   hazard  ;  to 
expose  to  risk,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  jeopardize. 

"I  am  content  (quoth  Alexaiider)  to  Jeopard  th« 
hoMfc"— North :  Plutarch,  p.  661. 


.  .  r,  «.    [Eng.  jeopard;  -er.)    On* 

who  jeopards  or  puts  in  jeopardy. 

*  Je'op'-ard-ise,  «.   [Eng.  jeopard;  -ite.]  The 

hazard  of  a  die. 

"  But  God  wold  I  had  ones  or  twine 
Icoud,  and  know  the  itopardlie." 

Chattcer:  tioktqftk*  Ducfau,  0M. 

jSop'-ard-ize,  v.t.  [JEOPARDISE.]  To  Jeop- 
ard ;  to  put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  risk,  to  hazard. 

"  Jeop'-ard-lcss,  *  jeo-perd  les,  "Jeo- 
perd-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  jeopard, : -less.]  Free 
1'rom  risk  or  danger  ;  safe. 

"  Rather  had  I  haue  In  yon  that,  wMche  Is  of  less* 
perfection,  so  that  It  bee  iooperfUetae"—Vdal :  L  Cor. 
tnt A.  vii. 

Jcop'-ard-ous,  "Jepardeous,  n.     [Eng. 

jeoparii(y)  ;  -OUB.  }  Hazardous,  risky,<fangerous. 

"This  his  goodly,  valiant,  and  jeopardaui  enterjirUe 

was  represented  with  advantage  by  the  Uukc  of  Nor- 

folk  k)  the  kiln."— fuller:  Warth,a;  CommM. 

jSop'-ard-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jeopardons; 
'ly.]  lu  a  jeopardous  manner ;  with  risk  or 
danger. 

J8op'-ard-y,*  jeop  ar  die,  *  Jep-ar-dye, 
*Jop-ard,  *Jub-ar-^y,  *Jup-ar-tie,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  j*w  parti  =  a  divided  game,  from  Lat. 
jocus  partitus  =  an  alternative  ;  jocus  =  a  jest, 
a  game,  and  partUus,  pa.  par.  of  parlior  =  to 
divide.]  Exposure  to  danger,  loss,  or  injury  ; 
risk,  hazard,  danger,  peril. 

"When  America  was  free 
From  battle  aud  iKmijeofiardn." 

Wordtumrth:  AuM. 

*  jSop'-ard-jf,  v.t.    [JEOPARDY,  s.)    To  risk, 

to  hazard,  to  jeopardize.    (2  hackeray.) 

Jer-bo'-a,  «.    [Arab,  yerboa,  yerbiia.] 

Zool.:  Dipus  csgyptius,  a  rodent  mammal, 
with  a  body  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tail 
about  eight,  occurring  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Western 
Asia.  They  are  lively  little  creatures.iforming 
societies  iu  the  desert,  feeding  on  its  scanty 
vegetation,  and  living  in  underground  gal- 
leries. When  the  jerboa  desires  to  advance 
rapidly  it  does  so  by  a  series  of  leaps,  which 
make  it  seem  like  a  winged  thing. 

Jer-eed',Jer-id',  s.  [Persian  4  Turkish.]  A 
wooden  javelin,  about  five  feet  long,  used  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in  inoek  light  s. 

"  Who,  like  them,  flung  the^ereerf  carelessly,  but  not 
like  them  to  the  mark."—  ifoort:  I'aradUo  t  tit.  Peri. 
(.Vote.) 

jS-rS-mi'-ad,  «.  [From  Jeremta(h)  (q.y.X 
and  suff.  -ad.}  A  lamentation  in  the  plaintive 
style  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  [LAMENT** 

TIONS.) 

Jer  c-mi'-ah,  s.  [Heb.  VV13V  (YermetM), 
rrpT  (Yirmeah)  =  the  appointed  of  the  Ixird, 
(Getenius),  or  the  Lord  throws  (Carpxa  and 
Hengitenberg)  ;  Gr.  'lepefuat  (/eremio*).] 

Script.  Biography :  The  name  of  eight  men 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  very 
notable  one  being  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  He 
was  of  priestly  descent,  and  born  or  resident 
at  Anathoth,  about  three  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  His  father's  name  was  Hilkiah. 
When  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  King  Josiah,  B.O.  629  or 
625,  he  calls  himself  a  child.  His  prophetic 
life  spanned  the  eleventh  of  King  Zedekiah, 
about  B.C.  588,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  or 
forty-one  years.  Of  intense  nervous  sensi- 
bility, gentle,  and  compassionate,  he  seemed 
more  naturally  adapttd  for  retirement  and 
contemplation  than  for  an  active  life,  yet 
under  the  constraining  sense  of  duty  he  faced 
hostile  kings,  nobles,  or  common  people,  suf- 
fered imprisonment  more  than  once,  and  wa» 
at  times  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  At 
that  time  Judah  found  itself  between  two 
powerful  kingdoms,  Babylon  on  the  east  and 
Egypt  on  the  south.  Josiah  espoused  the 
Babylonian  alliance,  and  lost  his  life  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Jeremiah  also  was 


b6y;  poiH,  JoiVl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  hench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing* 
-clan,  -tian  =  shazu    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;    tion,    slon  ----  zhuu.     -clous,  -tious,    sioua  =  sh us.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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jerfalcon— jest 


on  the  Babylonian  side,  and,  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  was 
treated  with  kindness  by  the  conqueror,  being 
offered  the  option  of  an  honourable  position 
in  Babylon  or  permission  to  remain  in  his  own 
land.  Jeremiah  elected  to  stay,  and  found 
Gedaliah  appointed  ruler  by  the  Chaldeans. 
On  the  murder  of  that  governor  the  ass;tssins 
End  their  sympathisers  fled  to  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  with  them.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  put  to  death  in  Egypt  for  preaching 
•gainst  idolatry.  He  wrote  two  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  Lamentations.  Many  rationalistic  critics 
attribute  to  him  also  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

U  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  : 

Script.  Canon  :  One  of  the  Canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  second  of  the 
greater  prophets.  The  several  predictions  are 
not  in  chronological  order,  though  it  Is  be- 
lieved by  some  critics  that  an  arrangement  of 
another  character  is  discernible.  A  certain 
plaintive  air  runs  through  the  book,  deepen- 
ing as  the  trials  of  the  seer  increase.  There 
is  not  the  same  energy  or  rhythm  as  in  Isaiah. 
There  are  resemblances  in  the  language  to  that 
of  Deuteronomy  —  Aramaic  expressions  abound 
in  the  work.  The  concluding  chapter,  an  his- 
torical on«,  is  evidently  from  another  hand— 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ  considerably. 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  15  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Matt.  ii.  18,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  in 
Heb.  viii.  8-12.  The  quotation  from  Jeremy 
the  prophet  in  Matt,  xxvil.  $>  is  now  found  only 
in  Zech.  xi.  12,  13. 

Jer  -fal-con  (I  silent),  ».    [GYRFALCON.] 

*  Jergue,  »  jerque  (quo  as  k),  u.f.    [Etym. 
doubtful  ;  possibly  connected  with  Fr.  cher- 


cher  -  to  search.] 
unentered  goods. 


To  search,  as  a  vessel,  for 


•Jer'-guer,  *  Jer'-o.ner  (qu  as  k),  ».  [Ene. 
jergufe)  ;  -er.]  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose 
duty  it  is  t*  search  vessels  for  unentered  goods. 

JeT'-I-cho,  5.  [Heb.  Vrn;  (YericKo),  Sm; 
(Fererfco),  niV'V  (FericAoft)=place  of  fragrance, 
from  TiVI  (ruacK)  =  to  smell  ;  Gr.  'Icptgu 


Scrip.  Geog.  :  A  city  situated  in  the  valley 
west  of  the  Jordan, 
opposite  to  where 
the    Israelites 
crossed. 

Jericho-rose, 

«. 

Bot.  :  Anastatica 
Kierochuntica.  It  is 
not  a  rose  but  a 
crucifer.  [ANASTA- 
TICA.] 

Jericho  sun-  JERICHO  ROSE. 

bird,  s. 

Orntth.  :  Cinnyris  osea,  a  sun-bird  found  at 
Jericho  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

•  Jer-id',  3.      [JEBEED.] 

Jerk  (1),  *  gerkc,  *  jerke,  *  yerk,  v.  t.  & 

i.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  according  to  Skeat  the 
•,  same  as  Mid.  Eng.  gird  —  to  strike  ;  AS.  gyrd, 
fierd  =  a  rod  ;  Eng.  yard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  pnll, 
push,    or   thrust   shortly  and   sharply;  to 
shake. 

MIa't  not  sweete  pride,  when  men  their  crownei  must 

shade, 
With  that  which  .terfct  the  hauu  of  every  Jade." 

Bp.  Bolt  :  Satire*,  bk.  lit.  Bat  S. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  sharp,  sudden  action  : 
as,  To  jerk  a  stone  or  ball. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  with  a  sudden  motion 
or  start  ;  to  start. 

Jerk  (2),  v.t.  [S.  Amer.  charqut.]  [JERKED- 
BEEF.]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  as  beef,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun. 

•  Jerk  (3),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  greet; 
to  salute.    (Dryden  :  Juvenal,  viii.)] 

Jerk,  s.    [JERK  (i),  t>.] 

1.  A  sharp  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch  ; 
•  jolt,  a  shake.    (Cowper  :  Tatk,  iv.  62.) 

2.  A  smart  blow. 

"  He  most  aake  his  mother  to  define, 
How  maniej'rrA*  she  would  his  breech  should  line," 
Bp.  BaU  :  Satiret,  bk.  IT.,  sat.  4. 


3.  A  sudden  spring  or  start  ;  a  short  sharp 
leap  or  bound. 

"  Instead  of  easy  flapping  side-ways.  It  swims  by 
rapid.  brisk>erfa.  theuuite  contrary  way.'—  Dcrhum  : 
fhytico-riuotoffi/.  bk.  viii,  ch,  vt 


jerked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [S.  Amer.  cltaryui  = 
jerked-beef.)    [JERK  (2),  D.) 

jerked-beef,  a.    Beef  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  preserve  it.    [CHABQUi.J 


jerk  er  (1),  s. 
who  jerks. 


[Eng.  jerk  (1),  v. ;  -tr.}    One 


JERKIN-HEAD. 


*  Jerk'-er  (2), ».    [JEROVEB,.] 

jerk  -In  (1),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Cut.  jurt  =  a 
frock.]  A  short  coat  or  jacket ;  a  close  waist- 
coat. (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

jerkin-bead,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  a 
roof  when  interme- 
diate in  shape  be- 
tween a  gable  and  a. 
hip. 

Jerk-In  (2),  «.    [A 

contract,  of  gyrjal. 
con  (q.v.).] 

jerk' -In  (3),  «. 

[GHERKIN.] 

jerk'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  Sit.    [JERK  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svtst. :  The  act  of  throwing,  thrust- 
ing, or  poshing  with  a  jerk. 

Jerk-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jerking:  •*»•]  In» 
jerking  manner ;  with  jerks. 

Jerk'-J,  a.  [Eng.  jerk  (1) ;  -».]  Moving  or 
advancing  by  jerks  or  fits  and  starts. 

Jer-6n'-y-mite,  s.    [HIERONYMITE] 

jer  6  pi  -gi-a,  Jer-u-pi-gi-o,  «.     [QKRO- 

PICIA.) 

•Jerque,  v.t.    [JERQUE.] 

•  jerqner,  ».    [JERQUER.) 

Jer  reed',  Jer- rid,  s.    [JEREED.] 

JeV-rj?,  s.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of 
Jeremiah,  originating  probably  after  the  Res- 
toration, in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  among 
whom  the  use  of  Old  Testament  names  was 
common  ;  cf.  Jeremiad.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  building  trade,  it  is  said,  arose  in  Liver- 
pool, when  the  northern  suburb  was  being 
built,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Beer- 
house Act,  in  1830.]  [JERRY-SHOP.] 

jerry-builder,  >.  A  speculative  builder 
ox  houses  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  materials 
employed  being  of  the  commonest  description. 

Jerry-built,  a.  Unsubstantially  built; 
constructed  hastily  and  of  bad  materials. 

"  Two  lumps  of  plaster  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
jtrry-bifilt  palace ;  then  the  cune  begins  to  work." — 
fall  Matt  OaKtte,  Feb.  15,  1884. 

jerry-Bhop,  ».  A  beerhouse,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  inferiority  to  a  fully-licensed 

house.      [TOM-AND-jERRY.J 

JeV-ry-man-der,  v.t.    [GERRYMANDER.] 

Jer'-sey,  s.    [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  wool. 

2.  Combed  wool ;  the  finest  wool  separated 
from  the  rest. 

3.  A   close-fitting  woollen   shirt  worn   in 
rowing,  &c.    [GUERNSEY.] 

Jersey-livelong,  ». 

Sol. :  Gnaphalium 
Jersey-pine,  s. 
Bot. :  Pinus  Inops. 
Jersey  star  thistle,  «. 

Sot. :  Centaurea  aspera  or  Isnardi,  a  rare 
British  plant,  found  in  Guernsey  rather  than 
in  Jersey. 

Jersey-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Centaurea  Isnardi. 

JS-ru'-s%-lem (!),».  to.  [Heb. p^tfTP  and 
D'S*T  (both  transliterated  r«-tisAofa£m)=the 
well-known  sacred  city,  the  capital  of  Pales- 
tine.] (See  etym.  &  compounds.) 


Jerusalem  cross,  s. 
Bot. :  Lychnis  chLiliwloxt'-". 
Jerusalem-pony,  s.    An  ass. 
Jerusalem  sage,  a. 
Bot. :  Phlamisfriitlcosa. 
Jerusalem-star,  a. 

Sot.  :(l)Tragopogonporr(foliu>;C2)Cerastivm 
omentotum. 

Jerusalem-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Parkinsoniu  aculeata. 

Jg-ru'  »a  16m  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ital. 
girasole= the  sunflower  (llelianth us  tubero&ua).} 
(See  the  compound.) 

Jerusalem-artichoke, ».   [ARTICHOKE.] 

jer'-vio,   a,     [Eng.  jerv(ine);  -fa.)     (See  the 
compound.) 
jervio  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjjHioO^HjO.  An  acid  extracted 
from  white  hellebore  by  Weppen,  in  1872.  It 
requires  100  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  a  little  less  of  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  is  decidedly  acid,  and  forms 
crystallizable  salts,  containingfourequivaleuU 
of  metal. 

Jer'-vin,  Jer'-vlne,  «.  [8p.  jcrv(a)  =  the 
poison  of  Veratrum  album;  -in,  -ine  (Chm.).] 

Chem.  :  CjoH«N2O8-2HjO.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  E.  Simon  in  the  root  of  white 
hellebore  (Veratrum  album),  in  which  it  exists 
together  with  veratrine.  To  obtain  it,  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  powdered  root  is 
mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sodium  carbonate  added.  The  resulting  pre- 
cipitate is  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  the 
alcohol  removed  by  distillation.  The  solid 
residue  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  Jervine  and 
veratrine,  the  latter  being  uncrystallizable, 
may  be  entirely  removed  by  submitting  it  to 

Sressure  ;  or  the  residue  may  be  treated  with 
ilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  vera- 
trine sulphate,  and  leaves  the  jervine  sulphate. 
When  pure,  itiscolourless,  odourless,  and  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  Its  most 
characteristic  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  which  colours  it  first  yellow, 
then  green.  With  acids  it  yields  salts  which 
are  all  very  soluble. 

jess,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jects,  or  gects, 
from  jecler  ;  Lat.  jacto  =  to  throw.  ] 

1.  A  short  strap   of  leather   with    which 
hawks  were  tied  by  the  leg,  and  to  which 
the  leash  was  attached. 

"  The  pomp  and  nutter  of  brave  falconry. 
The  bells,  the/ewe*,  and  bright  scarlet  hood." 

Long/ettow:  Student' I  Tatt. 

2.  A  ribbon  hanging  down  from  a  garland 
or  crown  in  falconry. 

jes'-sa-niine,  i.    [JASMINE.] 

*  J8s'-sa-my,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  jessamine 
(q.v.).J  A  fop,  from  the  fops'  habit  of  wear- 
ing sprigs  of  jessamine  in  their  button-holes. 

Jess'-ant,  o.    [A corrupt,  of  isrnant  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  shooting 
forth  or  springing  up  of  vegetables. 

jessant-de-lis,  & 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  head  of  a  leo- 
pard having  a  fieur-de-lis  passing  through  it. 

Jes'-se,  «.  [See  def.]  A  large  brass  candle- 
stick, branched  with  many  sconces,  hanging 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir  ;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  genealogi- 
cal-tree of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  a  picture 
of  which  used  to  be  hung  up  in  churches. 
The  idea  of  representing  Our  Lord's  genealogy 
under  the  semblance  of  a  vine  arose  probably 
from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Jesse-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  of  which  the  tracery  and 
glazing  represent  a  genealogical-tree  of  Jesse. 
There  is  a  famous  one  at  Dorchester,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 
jessed,  a.     [Eng.  jess;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Having  jesses  on.    (Said  of  a  hawk.) 

*jes'-ser-aunt,  s.    [JAZERANT.J 

Jest,  'gest,  'geste,  s.  [O.Fr.  geste;  from 
Lat.  gesta(res)  =  (a  thing)  done,  from  gestus,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry  out,  to  do.)  [GEST.J 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     x   oj-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


jest— Jesus 
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*  1.  A  story,  a  tale. 

*  2.  AM  exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

8.  A  joke;  something  ludicrous  said  or 
done  to  provoke  mirth. 

•  Too  bitter  in  thy/ejr." 

Stuikeap. :  Love'l  Labour  I  Lott,  iv.  8. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  mirth  ;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. 

"  The  earnest  of  each  was  the  Jot  of  the  other  "— 
Macaulay  :  aut.  £ng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  5.  A  masque  ;  a  masquerade. 

6.  The  contrary  to  earnest  or  seriousness. 

"  TlB  no>ert  that  I  do  hate  thee." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Xiglifi  Dream,  ill  2. 

IF  In  jest:  As  a  jest  or  joke;  not  seriously 
or  in  earnest. 

'Jest-monger,  s.  A  Jester,  a  joker;  one 
fond  of  or  given  to  jesting. 

Jfist,   f.i.  &  I.      [JEST,    S.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  joke;  tortter  jests  ;  to  provoke  mirth 
by  ludicrous  actions  or  words  ;  to  make  game. 
"  He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jet'f." 
Shatetp  :  Tvulfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

*2.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masque  or  mas- 
querade. 
3.  To  make  light,  to  laugh. 

"  liejeltl  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound." 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  ML  1. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  in  jest ;  to  say  jestingly. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  or  joke  on ;  to  make  game 
of. 

^  One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh  ; 
one  jokes  in  order  to  please  one's  self.  The 
jest  is  directed  at  the  object;  the  joke  is  prac- 
tised with  the  person  or  on  the  person.  One 
attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable  or  ridi- 
culous by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  In  a 
jesting  manner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good 
numour  in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self,  by 
joking  with  them.  To  make  game  of  is  applic- 
able only  to  persons ;  to  make  a  sport  of.  or 
tport  with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general. 
(Crab& :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•jSst-ee',  s.  [Eng.  j«f :  -«.]  A  person  on 
whom  a  jest  is  made  ;  a  butt. 

"The  Jester  and/ertM."— Sterne:  Trittram  Shandy, 
LU. 

J  Safer,  "gest-our,  s.    [Eng.  jest;  -«•.]) 

*  1.  A  professional  story-teller. 

2.  One  who  jests  or  jokei ;  a  merry  fellow. 

3.  A  buffoon ;  a  person  retained  by  persons 
of  high  rank  to  make  sport  for  them  and  their 
friends.     The  jester  wore  a  motley  or  parti- 
coloured dress,    with   a  cap   or  head-dress 
furnished  with  bells  and  asses'  ears. 

"  Dressed  In  the  motley  garb  that^««r«  wear." 

Longjelle* :  Sicilian' I  Tato,  L 

•Jgst-ful,  a.  fEng.  )Kt, r -AW-]  Full  of 
Jests  or  jokes ;  given  to  jesting  or  joking. 

J£st   ing,  pr.  far.,  a,.,  &  «.    [JEST,  «.) 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Fit  for  joking ;  to  be  jested 
about 

"  He  will  find  that  these  are  no  Jeitln-j  matten."— 
Jfacaulaif  :  Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  joking; 
a  jest. 

•jesting-beam,  ».  A  beam  Introduced 
Into  a  building  for  appearance,  not  for  use. 

•jesting-stock,  *  jesting  stocke,  s. 
A  Isnghing-atocfc. 

jSst'-lng-lJ;,  adv.  [Eng.  jesting;  -ly.]  In  a 
jesting,  joking  manner ;  not  in  earnest. 

"  Bacchus  .  .  .  shaking  with  laughter.  thus/«f(tipty 
spoke."  Boyle :  IFlrw  th*  Curt  for  Love. 

tjest'-word,  s.  [Eng.  jest,  and  word.]  A 
person  or  thing  made  the  object  of  jest  or 
ridicule  ;  a  laughing-stock,  a  butt. 

"  The/Mt-word  of  a  mocking  band."        ITttittter. 

Jtty-n-ata,  8.  [Eng.  Jesu(s)  ;  -off  ;  Fr.  Jemate. 
So  called  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
order  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  A  name  ultimately  given 
to  a  monastic  order,  which,  when  iirstfounded 
In  136S,  was  called  Apostolic  Clerks  (q.v.). 

JeV-u-It,  s.  [Eng.  Jesu(s) ;  suff.  -it ;  Fr. 
Jesuite.) 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
rnost  celebrated  ecclesiastical  order  of  modern 
times.  The  great  religious  revolution  ol  the 


sixteenth  century  ran  through  the  three 
stages  which  tend  to  occur  in  revolutions  in 
general.  First  there  was  a  moderate  depar- 
ture from  the  previously  existing  state  of 
things  ;  then  the  Anabaptists  burst  loose  from 
control,  and  went  into  extravagances  and  ex- 
cesses. [ANABAPTISTS.]  Reaction  then  be- 
came inevitable,  and  if  a  suitable  leader  should 
arise  was  bound  to  become  powerful.  That 
leader  was  found  in  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Re- 
calde,  generally  known  from  the  castle  of 
Loyola  where  he  was  born,  in  1491,  as  Ignatius 
Loyola.  He  became  an  officer  of  great  bravery 
in  the  army,  though  he  was  not  above  the 
ordinary  military  vices.  Dreadfully  wounded 
in  1 521  while  defending  Pampeluna  against  the 
French,  and  long  confined  in  consequence  to 
a  sick  bed,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and,  renouncing  it,  resolved  in  future  on  a 
devotedly  religious  life.  When,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  was  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
made  converts  of  two  fellow  students  who 
lodged  with  him,  one  a  youth  of  aristocratic 
descent,  Francis  Xavier,  afterwards  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indies.  In  1634  he  and  they,  with 
four  others,  seven  in  all,  formed  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious society.themembersof  which  preached 
through  the  country.  OnAugustlS  of  that  year 
they  took  vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty, 
devotion  to  the  care  of  Christians,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  infidels.  This  was  the  germ  of 
the  Jesuit  order.  Loyola,  like  most  other 
Spaniards  of  aristocratic  descent,  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.  A  soldier, 
he  bethought  him  of  an  army  In  which  in- 
feriors should  give  implicit  obedience  to  their 
superiors.  A  general  should  command,  and 
should  have  none  above  him  but  the  Pope,  to 
whom  he  should  give  loyal  support.  Paul 

III.  issued  a  bull  in  1540  sanctioning    the 
establishment  of  the  order  with  certain  re- 
strictions, swept  away  three  years  later.     In 
1542  Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  the  order, 
and  afterwards   resided  generally  at  Rome. 
His  followers  went  everywhere  giving  special 
attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  in- 
struction of  adults  by  preaching,  the  defence 
of  Catholicism  against   heretics  and    unbe- 
lievers, and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
Muhammadans.      His  order  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  the  death  of  Loyola  on  July 
81,   1556,   consisted  of  above  1,000  persons, 
with  100  houses  divided  into  twelve  provinces. 
The  Jesuits  rendered   great   service   to  the 
Papacy,  but   ultimately   became   unpopular 
with  the  civil  government  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries.    The  people  thought  them 
crafty.     [See  the  derivative  words  which  fol- 
low.)   In  September,  1759,  an  order  was  given 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal 
and  Brazil.    In  1764  the  order  was  suppressed 
In  France,  and  its  property  confiscated.    On 
March  31,  1767,  similar  destruction  overtook 
it  in  Spain,  and  soon  after  in  Spanish  America, 
and  next,  after  1768,  In  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Parma,  till  at  length  on  July  21, 1773,  the  Pope 
issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  altogether. 
Austria  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  states 
obeyed  the  decree.    In  August  1814  Pope  Pius 
VII.  re-established  it.  In  June,  1817,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  Russia,  and  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  10  Geo. 

IV.  c.  7,  passed  in  1829,  left  them  under  some 
disabilities,  which  have  since  been  removed. 
Recently  expelled  from  France,  many  of  them 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  success- 
fully claiming  that  religious  liberty  which  is 
considered  the  right  of  all  religious  organi- 
zations. 

*  2.  A  term  familiarly  applied  to  graduates 

and  undergraduates  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

"Direct  your  next  to  me  at  Bath ;  and  remember 

me  to  all  our  fellow  Jftuitt."— Smollett :   Humphrey 

Clinker,  To  Sir  IK.  PhiUipi,  April  20. 

Jesults'-bark,  s. 

Pharm.,  <tc. :  Cinchona  bark,  so  called  be- 
cause its  virtues  were  first  made  known  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Jesuits'-drops,  s.  pi. 
Pharm. :  Friar's  balsam  (q.v.). 
Jesuits' -nut,  s. 

Sot. :  The  nut  of  Trapa  natans.    [TiUPA.] 
Jesuits'  powder,  s. 
Pharm. :  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 
Jesuits'  tea,  s. 
Bot.  :  Ilex  paragutnsis. 

*  Jes'-U-It,  «.(.  &  i.     [From  Jeeutt,  i.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trans. :  To  make  a  Jesuit  of. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  on  Jesuitical  principles. 
•  Jes'-u-it-fiss,  ».  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ess;  Fr. 
Jesnitesse.) 

Church  Hist.  :  A  member  of  an  order  at 
nuns  established  with  rules  similar  to  those 
obtaining  among  the  Jesuits.  It  was  abo- 
lished by  Urban  VIII.  in  1630. 

Je"s-u-lt'-Ie,  Jes-u-It'-Jo-al,  a.     [Eng.,  tm. 
Jesuit;  -ic,  -icai;  Fr.  Jesuitique.) 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 
method  of  procedure. 

(2)  Belonging   to   Jesus    College,    Oxford. 
(Smollett  :  Humphrey  Clinker.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Using  polite  speech  to  gain   personal 
ends. 

(2)  Making  subtle  distinctions  to  avoid  th» 
legitimate  force  of  an  argument. 

(3)  Cunning,  crafty,  deceitful. 

JeVu-It'-aO-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.,  &c.  Jesuitic; 
~ 


1.  (Of  procedure)  :  In  a  Jesuitical  manner  ; 
cunningly,  craftily. 

2.  (Of  argumentation):  Disingenuously. 

"  To  reason  more  jwutoically  than  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves."— Macaulayi  Silt.  Ena.,  ch.  *lv. 

jes  -u-it-Isn,  a.  [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  -ish.)  Some- 
what Jesuitical  (q.v.). 

t  Jey-u-It-lsm,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ism;  Fr. 
Jesuitisms.) 

1.  Lit.  :  The  principles,  acts,  or  practices  of 
the  Jesuits. 

2.  Fig.  :   Disingenuousness,  craft,   deceit  ; 
insidious  pretences  to  gain  personal  ends. 

•  Jes-u-it-o'c'-ra-9$r,  «.  [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  a 
connective,  and  Or.  upareia  (krateo)  =  to  rule, 
to  govern.) 

1.  The  form  of  government,  secret  or  avowed, 
In  which  the  Jesuits  rule  over  the  community. 

"  The  charming  result  of  a  century  of  Jftuilocracy." 
—  <7.  tiingtley  :  Yeatt,  ch.  V. 

2.  The   whole   body  of  the  Jesuits  in  a 
country  or  in  the  world  viewed  as  thus  ruling. 


J.    [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  -ry.]  The  same 
as  JESUITISM  (q.v.). 

J6  -BUS,  «.  [Lat  Jesus,  lesus,  lesu,  Josue; 
Gr.  'Iijo-oOs  (lesous),  from  Heb.  JW?  (Yeshua), 
a  contr.  form  of  pWT  (Yehoshua)  =  Joshua, 
from  "Tin;  (Yehovan)  =  Jehovah,  and  nyHD) 
(Yeshuah)  =  (1)  salvation,  help,  (2)  safety,  (3) 
victory.  Gesenius  believes  Joshua  to  mean, 
"whose  help  is  Jehovah";  or  it  may  be  from 
the  verb  SffiJ  (Yasha),  to  save,  and  =  Jehovah 
Saviour,  or  simply  Saviour.  (Def.)] 

1.  Scrip.   Hist.:    Joshua    (Acts    vii.  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8). 

2.  Scrip.  Hist.  &  Theol.  :  The  name  miracu- 
lously given  to  the  first-born  son  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    An  angel 
who  appeared  to  Joseph,  Mary's  betrothed 
lover,  directed   that  that  son  on  his  birth 
should  be  called  Jesus,  "for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."    Some  persons 
suppose    that   when    Christ   is    superadded, 
Jesus  is  analogous  to  what  now  would  be 
called  the  Christian  name,  while  Christ  is  the 
surname.     This  view  is  erroneous.    The  only 
personal  name  is  Jesus,  and  Christ  is  the 
designation  of  office  or  mission,  indicating 
that  the  being  who  bore  it  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.    [CHRIST, 
MESSIAH.)    Nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the 
world,  the    Unitarian  one    being   the    chief 
exception,  recognize  a  divine  and  a  human 
nature  in  Christ,  regarding  him  with  respect 
to  the  former  as  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Son  of  God  ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  as  the  perfect  type  of  humanity, 
the  only  sinless  man  that  has  lived  on  earth. 
[For  details  regarding  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
the  flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  taking  him 
with  them  into  Egypt,  the  return  to  Palestine, 
the  boyhood  and   early  manhood   spent  at 
Nazareth,  his    itinerant    ministry—  believed, 
chiefly  on  chronological  data  supplied  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,   to  have    lasted  about  three 
years,  see  the  Four  Gospels.    For  the  sipiill- 
cancy  of  his  death,  see  ATONEMENT.    For  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  see  these  words.) 
The  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  generally  believed 
to  have   been  in  B.O.  4,  the  commencement 


boll,  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Jfenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;    tlon,  - jion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -  tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bal,  del. 
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of  his  ministry  A.D.  26,  and  his  crucifixion 

A.D.29. 

U  Society  of  Jesut  :  [JESUIT], 

jSt  U),  Jett,  *  get,  9.    [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  ject,  gect; 
ItaL  getto,  getto  d'acqua.]    (Jet,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  out  ;  a 
Midden  rush  or  shooting  out  of  water. 

2.  A  spout  or  tube  for  the  discharge   of 
water.    (Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii.  177.) 

3.  That  which  shoots  or  issues  out  :  as,  a 
jet  of  water. 

*  4.  Manner,  custom,  fashion. 

"  Al  of  the  iiewe  get."  Ckauetr  :  C.  T..  684. 

•5.  The  principal  point.  (Moritz:  Travels 
in  England,  lett.  5.) 

6.  Drift,  scope,  meaning,  as  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Foundry  :  A  tube  or  channel  for  passing 
melted  metal  into  a  mould. 

2.  Print.  ;  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  IB 
broken  from  it  when  tiie  type  is  cold. 

Jet-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  fuliginosa,  a  British  spe- 
cies, which  makes  out  of  masticated  wood-dust 
a  nest  of  cardboard,  which  it  manufactures  in 
the  stumps  of  trees. 

Jet-pump,  s.  A  pump  stated  to  have 
been  originally  contrived  to  empty  the  pits  of 
submerged  water-wheels.  It  acts  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  air  passing  through  an 
annular  throat;  or,  conversely,  an  annular 
jet  around  a  central  orifice.  It  has  since  been 
used  in  oil-wells. 

Jgt  (2),  *  geat,  s.    [Gr.  yayanj*  (gagates),  from 
Gagas,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Min.  :  A  black  and  compact  variety  of 
lignite  (q.v.),  hard,  light,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  into  articles  for  personal  ornament  , 
takes  a  good  polish.  The  best  variety  is  found 
in  the  Lias  formation,  and  principally  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire. 

Jet-black,  a.  As  black  or  jet  of  the 
deei>est  black  colour. 

"  His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine; 
Jtt-black,  Bave  where  some  touch  of  grey 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away." 

Scott  ;  Lord  of  th«  Itlei,  iv.  2J. 

jet  d'eau,  Jette  d'eau.  *.    [JETTEAO.] 

Jetf-er-us,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot.  :  A  morbid  yellowness  of  parts  which 
normally  ajre  green;  vegetable  jaundice. 

jSt,  *  Jette,  t>.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  jetter,  jecter,  get- 
ter =  to  cast  or  fling  ;  Lat.  jacto,  frequent,  of 
jacio  =  to  throw.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cast  or  fling  about  ;  to  shoot  out  ;  to 
Jut  out. 

*  2.  To  act  insolently. 

"  Thiuk  you  not  how  dangerotu 
It  Is  to  Jet  upon  a  prince's  right  T  " 

Xhaktsp.  :  Titut  Andrtmicui,  IL  1. 

*  S.  To  fling  about  the  body  ;  to  strut  about. 
"  Then  muit  ye  stately  go,  Jetdng  up  and  downa.* 

Ralph  Roittcr  Doittir,  lit  a. 

*  4.  To  jerk,  to  shake,  to  jolt 

,  B.  Trans  :  To  shoot  out,  to  emit,  to  spout 
out. 

"Bat  that  Instead  ...  It  should  be  Jetted  out 
everywhere  Into  hills  and  dales  so  necessary  for  that 
purpose."—  Oerkam  :  Phyrico-Tkeology,  bit.  ill.  ch.  iv. 


J6t  sam,  Jet'-son,  JeV-tf-s6n, «.    [0.  Fr. 

jetter  =  to   throw  ;    Eng.,    Ac.    sufid  -sam  = 
together.]    [FLOTSAM.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods,  cargo,  &c., 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  and  thus  preserve  her. 

"JetMm  is  where  (roods  are  cast  Into  the  sea.  said 
there  sink  And  remain  under  water," — SlacJttfone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  I.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  goods,  cargo,  &c.,  thus  thrown  over- 
board. 

•  J  c  t  teau  (can  as  6),  *  Jgf -to,  «.  [For  FT. 
jet  d'eau  =  &  spout  of  water,  a  fountain.] 
[JET  (1)  ».]  A  fountain  ;  a  jet  or  spout  of 
water. 

"  For  this  reason  there  Is  nothing  that  more  en- 
livens a  prospect  than  rivera,  jetteau*.  or  (alls  of 
water."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  412. 

•Je't'-tee'd)*.    [JETTY.] 

jet  -tee  (2)  *.    [Native  name  (?).]    The  fibre  of 

Marsdenia  tenacissima,  a  small  climbing  plant 


of  the  natural  order  Asclepladacese,  of  which 
the  Rajmahal  mountaineers  make  bowstring 
remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  (Antutndale.) 

•Jet-tar,*.    [Eng.  jet,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  jets 
or  struts  about  ;  a  fop. 

*  Jef  -tl-nCBS,  *.     [Eng.  jetty;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jetty  ;  blackness. 


,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [JET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  strutting  about 

Jotting  out,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  projection  of  a  corbel  or  mould- 
ing beyond  the  general  surface. 

Jet-ti-son,  s.    [JETSAM.] 

Jef-tl-son,  v.t.  [JETTISON,  v.]  To  lighten  a 
vessel  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboard  some 
of  the  cargo. 

*  Jet'-ton,  s.    [Fr.]    A  piece  of  brass  or  other 
metal  stamped  and  used  as  a  counter  in  games 
of  cards. 

'jSf-t&t>.i.      [JETTY,*.]     TO  jUt 

*  jSt-tfc  *  Jet-tte,  a.    [Eng.  jet  (2)  B.  ;  -y.) 

Made  of  or  resembling  jet  ;  black  as  jet 
"  Amongst  the  Moon,  the  Jtttte*  t  black  are  deemed 
The  beaut  ifull-rt."        Draytan:  I'oly-Olbio*,  m.  £«. 

J5tf-ttf,  "Jet'-teS,  «.  [O.  Fr.j0H&,  properly 
the  fern,  of  the  ja.  par.  of  jetter  =  to  throw.  ] 

1.  Arch,  :  The  part  of  a  building  which  jets 
or  juts  over  beyond  the  ground  plan. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering  : 

(1)  A  construction  of  wood,  rubble-stone, 
or  masonry   projecting   Into   the   sea,    an<  I 
serving  as  a  wharf  or  pier  for  landing  and 
shipping,  or  as  a  mole  to  protect  a  harbour. 

"The  friendly  harbour,  that  shoot*  far  out  into  the 
malu  its  moles  KuAJctten  to  receive  m."—  Burka  ;  On 
(*«  Economical  Reform. 

(2)  A  structure  round  the  piled  foundation 
of  a  bridge  pier. 

Jet   ty-head,  *.    [Eng.  jetty,  and  head.}    The 

projecting  }>art  at  the  head  or  end  of  a  wharf. 

*  Jeu,  s.    [Fr.]    A  game  ;  a  play. 

jeu'-de  mots  (ts  silent),  phr.  [Fr.]  A  play 
on  words  ;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d'e-  sprit  (t  silent),  phr.  [Fr.]  A 
witticism. 

Jew,  *  Jewe  (ew  as  fi),  *.    [O.  Fr.  Jul*  (pL)  ; 

Mod.  Fr.  Juif  (sing.)  ;  Prov.  jusien,  jusien  ; 
Sp.  judio  ;  Port  judeo  ;  ItaL  giudeo,  from  Lat. 
judtifu*;  Gr.  'lov&aios  (loudaios),  from  Lat. 
Judiea  ;  Gr.  'lov&aia.  (loudaia)  =  Judaea  ;  Heb. 
7TTi;r(FeAudaA)  =  Judah.  (Seedef.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Ethnol,  A  Hirt.:  A  Semitic 
race  and  people,    chiefly  from  the  tribe  of 
Jndah.    The  ten  tribe*  carried  into  captivity 
to  Assyria  are  not  reported  ever  to  have  re- 
turned fn  mass,  though  individuals  probably 
did  so.    Both  Judaea  and  Galilee  were,  there- 
fore, peopled  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  the  two  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin. 
The  latter  was  small,  and  therefore  Judah 
gave  name  first  to  Judaea,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  then  to  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  Hist.:  During  the  medi&val  period  the 
Jews  of  Europe  labored  under  the  heaviest  dis- 
abilities, being  subjected  to  frequent  plundering 
and  occasional  massacres  and  deportations,  the 
bitterest  religious  prejudice  being  entertained 
against  them  by  high  and  low  alike.    The 
wealth  which  they  gai  tied  as  the  money  lenders 
of  Europe  added  to  the  hatred  with  which  they 
were  viewed.    This  treatment  still  continues 
in  Russia  and  other  regions  where  ignorance 
prevails,  though  in  mure  enlightened  landa 
Jews  now  possess  all  the  privileges  of  full 
citizenship.     They  have  been  kept  as  a  race 
apart  by  this  treatment,  and   to-day  retaiu 
their  religion  and  character  unchanged. 

3.  Colloq.;  A  usurer;  a  grasping  fellow. 

f  Wandering  Jew  ;  [See  WANDEKIMO,  *»,  f  ,] 

Jew-baiting,  9.  A  contemptuous  appel- 
lation for  thefanatical  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  practised  even  to  the  present  date  by 
intolerant  mobs  and  their  fanatical  or  calcu- 
lating leaders  in  parts  of  Russia  and  even  of 
Germany. 


Jew-bush,  *.    [JEWBUSH.] 

Jews'  apple,  s.    [MAD-APPLE.] 

Jew's-ear,  a. 

Bot. :  A  tough  but  gelatinous  fungus,  Hfr- 
neola  (Exidia)  Auricula  Judce,  which  grows  on 
elder  and  elm-trees,  and  was  formerly  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  gargles. 

Jew's  eye,  jewess'-eye,  *.  A  popular 
simile  for  anything  extremely  valuable.  The 
extortions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subject 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  cruel  mutila- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed  if  they 
refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them, 
probably  gave  rise  to  this  expression.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  that  King  John  de- 
manded 10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol, 
and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till,  having  lost  seven  teeth  at  the  hands  of 
a  none  too  gentle  dentist,  the  unfortunate  Jew 
paid  the  required  amount.  The  Slang  Dic- 
tionary says  "  Probably  a  corruption  of  ItaL 
gioje ;  Fr.  joaille  =  a  jewel."  Collier  notes  that 
in  the  old«r  editions  this  expression  is  printed 
*'Jewes  eye,"  and  says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  that 
Launcelot  should  merely  repeat  the  phrase, 
leaving  "  Jewes "  to  be  pronounced  as  a  di- 
syllabic." The  corrected  folio  (1632),  alters 
the  expression  to — 

"  There  will  come  a  Chrintiait  hy 
Will  be  \vurtti  ajVuviV  tut." 

M-th-if.  :  Merchant «/  »>tfc-*.  a  i. 

Jews'- frankincense,  s.  Onm  styimx  or 
benzoin.  [BENZOIN.] 

Jews' -harp,  Jews'- trump,  t 

1.  Music:  A  simple  musical  instrument  heM 
between  the   lips,    the   sound  coming  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  being 
twitched  with  the  forefinger.    The  sound  is 
increased    in    intensity  by  the    breath,  and 
altered  in  pitch  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  reflector.    This 
name  some  derive  from  jeu,  play,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  toy ;  but  more  probably  id 
is  a  derisive  allusion  to  the  harp  of  David. 

2.  Naut. :  The  shackle  by  which  s  cable  to 
bent  to  the  anchor-ring. 

Jews* -harp  shackle : 

Naut.  :  A  clevis  and  pin  whereby  the  chain- 
cable  Is  bent  to  the  anchor. 

Jews'-mallow, «. 

Bot. :  Corchoruscapsularis,  a  liliaceous  plant 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &a 

Jews'  manna,  a. 
Bot. :  Alhugi  Afaurorun. 

jews'  pitch,  s.  A  kind  of  asphalt.  It 
has  been  used  by  artists  as  a  brown  pigment, 
but  it  hardens  imperfectly.  (U'cale.) 

Jews'  Stone, «.    [JBWSTONE.] 
Jews-trump,  s.    [JEWS'-HABP.] 
jew  (ew  as  u),  r.f.  A  i.    (U.S.  Cotioq.) 

A*  Tram.:  To  overreach;  to  beat  unfairly 
at  a  bargain, 

B«  Inlr.:  To  practise  sharp  methods  in  trade. 
f  To  jew  down :  To  beut  do  w  a  the  price  of. 
Jew'-bush  (ew  as  u),s.    [Eng.  Jew,  and  basJL] 
Bot. :  A  eupborbiaceoos  plant,  Pediianthut 
padifolius.    Its  root  U  emetic ;  it  is  used  in 
syphilis  and  araenorrhcca. 

JewVel  (ew  as  u),  *  Jow-el,  *  Jew-ell, 
*  JU-eL,  *  Ju-elle,  *.  [O.  Fr.  ;oi€/,  Joel, 
jouel ;  Fr.  joyau,  a  dimin.  from  joie  =  joy, 
pleasure;  Sp.  joyel;  Ital.  gwjello  =  *  jewel, 
dimin.  of  yiojrt=joyf  a  jewel] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  LiUrally : 

(1)  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem. 

(2)  A  personal    ornament,  consisting  to  • 
greater  or  less  extent  of  precious  stones. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  very  great  value  or 
excellence ;  anything  very  dear.  (Frequently 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment.) 

"  Host  Bweet/ewet" 

Shakes?.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  II.  8. 

II,  Watch-making  :  A  crystal  or  precious 
stone  forming  a  bearing  for  the  pivot  of  an 
arbor. 

Jewel-block,  a. 

Naut. :  A  block  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship, 
for  the  halyard  of  a  studding-sail  yard  to  pass 
through.  (Cooper:  Miles  Wallingford,  ch.  xvi.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  ~  kw. 
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Jewel-case,  1ewel-«asket,  ».  A  case 
or  casket  in  which  jewels  are  kept. 

"  Pompeias  the  Great  met  with  the  jeioel-catkft  of 
King  Mithridatas."—  P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk,  xiivii., 
oh.  £ 

*  jewel-house,  *  Jewel-office, «.    The 

place  where  the  royal  jewels  are  deposited. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

Jewel-like,  a.  Bright  or  sparkling  as  a 
Jewel.  (Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  8.) 

*  jewel-proof,  a.    Not  to  be  bribed  by 
the  offer  of  jewels.    (Beatim.  <t  Ftet. :  Loyal 
Subject,  Hi.  3.) 

Jewel-setter,  s. 

Watchmaking.:  A  circular  steel  cutter  having 
a  concave  end  with  a  circumferential  angular 
edge,  that  slightly  exceeds  in  circumference 
the  bezel  into  which  the  jewel  is  to  be  fitted, 
and  by  which  a  circular  burr  of  metal  is  pushed 
down  upon  the  jewel. 

Jewel-weed, ». 

Bot. :   An  American   name   for  the  genus 
Impatiens  (q.v.). 
JeW-el  (ew  as  u), ».(.    [JEWEL,  «.] 

1.  To  dress  out  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

"Is  India  free?  and  does  the  wear  her  plumed 
AndjViwH'd  turban  with  a  imile  of  peace  1" 

Courj'er:  Task,  iv.  St. 

2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  jewels,  as  a  watch. 

*  3.  To  adorn  or  set  out  as  with  jewels  ;  to 
bespangle. 

Jew'-cl-ler  (ew  as  u),  *  Jnellere, ».  [Eug- 
jewel;  -er ;  O.Fr.  joyattitr.]  A  maker  of  or 
dealer  in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

MThe/«wen«rt  were  ordered  to  bring  all  their  tool* 
to  the  viceroy,  Mid  left  without  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence."— Coot  -•  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i..  en.  ii. 

Jewellers'  gold,  s.  An  alloy  of  25  per 
cent,  of  copper,  with  75  per  cent,  of  gold. 

jewellers'  putty,  «.  Ignited  and  finely 
levigated  oxide  of  tin,  used  by  jewellers  for 
polishing  hard  objects.  (Ogilvie.) 

Jewellers'-red,  s.    [CROCUS,  6.] 
JeW-el-ler-J  (ew  as  4), ».    [JKWELRT.] 

Jew'-el-ling  (ew  as  u),  «.   [Eng.  jewel;  -ing.] 
L  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  a 
jewel  or  jewels. 
2.  Jewelry. 

*  Jew'-el-ly  (ew  as  u).  a.    {Eng.  jewel;  -y.] 
Like  a  jewel ;  brilliant. 

"  TbeJaweHy  Btar  of  life."— Dt  Qutncey  :  Star  ofUfe, 
<  U- 

jeW-el-ry,  Jew'-«l-ler-y  (ew  as  A),  «. 

[Eng.  jewel;  -ry ;  O.  Fr.  joyaulerie.} 

1.  Jewels  in  general. 

"  Even  jfw<-u <>>-!i  and  goods  ...  lose  their  value  the 
moment  it  IB  known  they  come  from  her."— Burto : 
Charge  affalntt  Warren  Hartingi,  68. 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweller. 

*  Jewerle,  s.    [JKWBY.] 

Jew"  ess  (ewasii),  s.  [Eng.  jew;  -est.]  A 
female  Jew. 

*  jewlse,  *  Juwlse.s.    [Norm.  Fr.  juise,  from 
Lat.  jvdicivm  =  judgment;  judex  (genit.  ju- 
dicis)  =  a  judge.]    Judgment,  punishment. 

"The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  pelne  of  hangiugfaud  of  Mghjetttite." 

CTaucJri  C.  T.,  V.  ..MS. 

JeW-lsh  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  Jew  ;  -iih.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews ;  like  a 
Jew ;  Israelitish. 

Jewish-disabilities,  s.  pL 

Law:  [JEW,  2). 

Jewish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  which  dates  from  the  Crea- 
tion, which  is  fixed  3760  years  and  three 
months  prior  to  the  Christian.  The  present 
year  (1884)  is  the  year  6644-45  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar. 

Jfcw'-lsh-l*  (ew  as  n),  adv.  [Eng.  Jewish; 
-ly.]  In  the  manner  of  a  Jew  ;  like  a  Jew. 

JeW-lsh-ness  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  Jewish ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Jewish  ; 
the  manners  or  customs  of  the  Jews ;  Jewish 
nature. 

Jew-reJn-ow'-ite  (ew  as  u),  ».  ["Named  l>y 
Nordenskiold  after  Jewreinow ;  sun;  -tte 
(Min.).l 

Min. :  Occurs  in  pale-brown  to  colourless 
crystals  with  sp.  gr.  8'39,  at  Frugard,  Finland. 


It  a  variety  of  idoerase  or  Vesuvianite  (q.v.), 
which  eontalna  little  or  no  magnesia.    (Dana.) 

Jew'-r*(ewasu),  *jew-er-Ie,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

Juiene;  Fr.  Jumrie.] 

1.  The  land  of  the  Jews  ;  Judsea. 

"  Art  thou  Daniel  whom  my  father  brought  out  of 
Jewry  ;"— /Janisi  T.  13. 

2.  A  district  inhabited  by  Jews  ;  specif.,  a 
street  in  London  so  called. 

Jew'-Stone  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  Jew,  and  stone.] 

1.  Geol. :  A  local  name  for  a  black  basalt 
found  on  the  Clee  Hills,  Shropshire.     The 
first  element  is  derived  from  (1)  Deus  =  god, 
from  its  volcanic  origin  ;  (2)  Wei.  du  =  black ; 
or  (3)  it  may  be  called  jewstone  from  its  re- 
semblance to  touchstone,  and  the  fact  tliat 
the  Jews  were  formerly  the  only  dealers  in 
the  precious  metals. 

2.  Pafaont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  spine 
of  a  species  of  Echinus. 

Je'z'-e'-bel,  s.  [From  "OTN  (Izebcl),  the  name 
of  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.] 
A  wicked,  daring,  or  vicious  woman. 

Jetf-i-dis,  «.  pJ.    [YEZIDIS.] 
jheel,  ».  [Hind.]  A  large  pool  or  pond  of  water 
filled  with  rank  vegetation.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

jit>,  s.    [Jis,  v.] 

1.  Nant. :  A  large  triangular  sail  set  on  a 
stay,  forward  of  the  fore  stay-sail,  between 
the  fore-top  mast-head  and  jib-boom  in  large 
vessels.    It  occupies  a  position  between  the 
mast-head  and  bowsprit  in  cutters,  schooners, 
and  small  craft,  and  does  not  necessarily  run 
on  a  stay.    Jibs  are  known  by  various  names, 
according  to  position,  &e.,  as  inner-jib,  outer- 
jib,  standing-jib,  flying-jib,  spindlt-jib,  storm- 
jib,  jib-of-jibs,  &c.     A  jib-topsail  or  balloon- 
jib  extends  towards  the  topmast  head,  and  in 
cutter  yachts  is  sometimes  a  very  large  sail. 

2.  Mach. :  The  extended  arm  of  a  crane ;  or 
that  spar  of  a  derrick  which  is  stepped  at  the 
bottom  and  connected  by  tackle  at  the  top  to 
the  vertical  post.     The  post  is  maintained 
vertical  by  guys,  and   the  tackle  affords  a 
means  for  adjusting  the  Inclination  of  the  jib, 
the  fall  being  carried  from  the  top  of  the  post 
to  a  small  crab  on  the  ground,  distinct  from 
the  larger  crab  which  operates  the  hoisting- 
tackle.    The  jib  of  a  derrick  is  stepped,  and 
is  adjustable  in  inclination.     The  jib  of  a 
crane  is  fast  to  the  frame  and  rotates  horizon- 
tally with  it,  or  is  journaled  to  the  frame  and 
is  adjustable   thereon,  sometimes  vertically, 
for  height ;  always  horizontally  for  sweep. 

jib-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  A  movable  spar  running  out  beyond 
the  bowsprit,  for  the  .purpose  of  affording  a 
base  to  the  jib  in  large  vessels,  and  to  the 
flying-jib  in  schooners  and  smaller  craft. 

jib-door,  s.  A  door  made  flush  with  the 
wall  on  both  sides. 

jib  frame,  «. 

Steam-tug. :  The  upright  frame  at  the  sides 
of  a  marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylinder, 
condenser,  and  the  framing. 

Jib-halyard,  s.    [HALYARD.] 
jib  headed,  a,    (See  the  compound.) 
Jib-headed  topsail :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft 
topsail,  having  no  gaff. 

Jib-iron,  ». 

Naut. :  The  traveller  of  the  jib.  An  Iron 
hoop,  fixed  to  the  jib  and  sliding  on  the  boom. 

jib-sheet,  ».    [SHEET.] 

jib-stay,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  portion  of  the  stay-frame  of 
a  marine  steam-engine.  [JIB-FBAME.] 

Jib  (1).  Jibe(l),  "gybe,  ».<.  (Dan.  gibbe  = 
to  jib ;  cogn.  with  Dut  gijpen  =  to  turn 
suddenly.] 

Naut. ;  To  shift,  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from 
one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the 
wind  changes. 

"  In  changing  tackt,  they  have  only  occasion  to  shift 
or  lib  round  the  aail."-Coo*.-  TMrd  Vatage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ill 

Jib  (2),  ».«.  [O.Fr.  giber  =  to  straggle  with 
the  bands  and  feet ;  regiber  (Fr.  regimber)  =  to 
kick;  Mid.  Eng.  regibben.]  To  move  restively 
sideways  or  backwards,  as  a  horse. 

Jib'  ber,  «.  [Eng.  j»(2),  v.;  •«•.]  A  horse 
given  to  jibbing;  a  horse  that  jibs. 


jibe,  tU.    [GIBE.] 

Jib  -let,  «.      [GlBLET.] 

jiblet  check,  jiblet-cheek,  «.     [Oitv 

LET-CHEEK.] 

Jick'  a.  jog,  Jig'-jSg,  s.  [A  reduplication 
of  jig  or  jog.]  A  shake,  a  push,  a  jog. 

Jlf-fy,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  moment,  an 
instant.  (Colloquial.) 

jig,  ».  [O.Fr.  gige,  gigue  =  (1)  a  sort  of  wind 
instrument  ;  (2)  a  kind  of  dance  ;  from 
M.H.Ger.  gife;  Ger.  geige=  a  fiddle;  Ital 
giga  =  a  fiddle  ;  Sp.  giga  =  a  lively  tune  01 
dance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1* 

*2.  A  kind  of  ballad  in  rhyme. 

3.  A  trick,  a  prank.  • 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  lively  dance  which  may  be  performed 
by  one  or  more  dancers.    It  is  popular  among 
many  nations,  is   distinguished  by  various 
titles,  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
in  the  steps  according  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 
With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady,  jog-trot  sort 
of  a  country-dance,  with  others  it  is  a  wild, 
savage   exercise,  without  point  or  meaning. 
With  some  it  is  made  a  means  of  displaying 
the  agility  of  the  lower  limbs  of  a  combined 
company  of  dancers;  with  others  it  is  aterj1- 
sichorean  drama  for  two  performers,  in  which 
all  the  emotions  excited  by  love  are  repre- 
sented by  gestures  and  monosyllabic  cries. 

(2)  As  a  movement  in  a  "  suite,"  the  jig  id 
found  in  works  produced  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  onwards 
to  the  time  of  Haydn.    At  first  the  phrases 
were  short,  and  of  no  more  variety  than  was 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  dance,  for  tho 
jig  was  occasionally  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
country  dance.     But  later  it  was  made  the 
vehicle  for  display  in  harpsichord  playing, 
and  was  lengthened  and  elaborated  and  be 
came  the  origin  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
sonata.    It  was  written  in  },  {,  },  (,  {,  S,  and 
V  time  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm   of 
triplets  was  nearly  always  preserved,  if  not 
insisted  upon. 

2.  Mack.  :  A  handy  tool.    The  name  Is  ap- 
plied to  various  devices,  and  in  many  trades 
small  and  simple  machines  are  called  jigs. 

3.  Sports  :  A  trolling  bait,  consisting  of  a 
bright  spoon  and  an  attached  hook.    A  ball 
of  light  metal  on  a  hook. 

Jfe.  v.l.  Af.  [Jio,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  dance  a  jig  ;  to  skip  about. 
"  You  Jiff,  yon  amble,  and  you  lUp,  and  nlckuam* 

God's  creatures.  '—Shakftp.:  Jfamltl.  iii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

'  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  sing  in  jig  time  ;  to  sing  In  the  style 
of  a  jig. 

"  Jfy  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end."—  shoftesp.  / 
Love't  Labour*!  J.ost,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  delude. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  To  dress  ore  in  a  jigger.    [JiooER.] 

2.  Felting:  To  harden  and  condense  a  felted 
fabric  by  repeated  quick  blows  from  rods,  or 
by  a  platen  or  platens  having  a  rapid  vibratory 
motion. 


Jig-brow,  «. 

jig-saw,  «.  A  vertically-reciprocating 
saw,  moved  by  a  vibrating  lever  or  crank-rod. 
The  saw  is  arranged  between  two  sliding  head- 
blocks,  to  the  upper  one  of  which  is  attached 
an  index  to  mark  the  bevel,  a  vernier  platn 
being  fixed  to  the  circular  iron-banded  timber 
to  which  the  blocks  are  secured  by  braces. 
It  is  moved  by  a  segment  of  a  cog-wheel  under 
the  carriage,  gearing  and  working  into  pinions, 
and  by  a  pulley-band  over  a  drum. 

Jlg'-ger  0),  »•    CEng.  jig,  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jigs. 

2.  A  fiddlestick.    (Provincial.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  mtttards  :  A  rest  for  a  cue,   wnen  tke 
player  cannot  reach  to  the  ball. 

2.  Brewing  :  A  kind  of  pump  usefl  in  brewing. 


,  btfy;  pout,  JiSwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing. 
-ciau, -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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8.  Coftpering ;  A  drawing-knife,  with  a  hol- 
lowing blade. 

4.  Felting :  A  machine  for  felting  fibre  by  an 
Intermittent  rolling  action  upon  the  material, 
which  lies  upon  a  table,  and  is  kept  warm 
and  wet 

5.  leather;  A  machine  for  graining  morocco 
leather,  consisting  of  grooved  boxwood  rollers, 
fitted  in  a  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  like  a  pen- 
dulum. 

6.  Mining :  A  riddle  or  sieve  shaken  verti- 
cally in  water,  to  separate  the  contained  ore 
into  strata,  according  to  weight  and  conse- 
quent richness.    The  sieve  commonly  consists 
of  a  hoop  with  handles,  and  a  bottom  of  sheet- 
brass,  finely  perforated.    It  is  used  by  striking 
it  squarely  upon  the  water,  and  giving  it  a 
semi-rotation  simultaneously,  to  sort  the  pul- 
verised*ore  according  to  gravity.    The  lighter 
portions  are  scraped  from  the  top,  and  the 
lower  stratum  removed  for  smelting  or  further 
concentration. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  double  and  single  block  tackle,  used 
for  such  jobs  as  holding  nn  to  the  cable,  abaft 
the  capstan,  as  the  cable  is  heaved  in.    Also 
used  in  hauling  home  the  topsail  sheet  and 
other  similar  work. 

(2)  A  small  tackle  attached  to  the  bight  of 
another  rope,  to  increase  the  purchase, 

(3)  A  supplementary  sail  rigged  on  a  mast 
and  boom,  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter  or  other 
vessel. 

(4)  A  small  mast  erected  on  the  stern  of  a 
yawl. 

(5)  A  yawl. 

(6)  A  weighted  line  with  several  hooks,  set 
back    to  back,  dropped   suddenly   into   the 
water,  and  suddenly  jerked  upward  to  catch 
fish. 

8.  Pottery: 

(1)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolving 
mould,  on  which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped ;  a 
potter's  wheel ;  a  throwing  wheeL 

(2)  A  templet  or  former  which  Is  used  in 
shaping  the  interior  of   a  crucible  or  other 
vessel  when  the  clay  is  upon  the  wheel. 

9.  Print. :  A  contrivance  used  by  composi- 
tors to  keep  copy  in  position,  and  to  mark  the 
lines  they  are  setting. 

Jigger-knife,  s.  A  drawing-knife  with 
a  blade  bent  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the 
other,  used  by  wheelwrights. 

jig'-ger  (2)  «.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
ckigre,  or  chigoe  (q.v.). 

jig'  gered,  «.  [Eng.ji^er;  -ed.]  Suffering 
from  the  burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigre  (q.v.) 
IT  This  word  is  often  used  as  an  imprecation, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England.  Davies 
(Supp.  Gloss.),  says,  "  the  expression  arose 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  the  chigoe  Insect 
in  the  West  Indies."  An  alternative  etymol., 
suggested  by  the  common  use  of  the  word  in 
the  mining  districts,  is  from  JIGGER  (1),  II.  6. 

JIg"-ging,  pr.par.t  a,,  &«.    [Jio,  ?.] 

A.  A;  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  dressing 

ores  in  a  jigger. 

Jlgglng-machine,  a.   [JIOOER  (l),  II.  6.] 

*Jfe'-Klsh,  a.    [Eng.  j^;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jig  ;  resembling  or 
fitted  for  a  jig. 

"The  coquet  therefore  I  most  distinguish  by  the 
musical  instrument  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  kitt,  that  la  more  jiggith  than  the  fiddle 
Itself."  —  Tatter,  No.  157. 

2.  Playful,  frisky. 

"  She  Is  never  sad,  and  yetnot/to^rt  ;  her  conscience 
Is  clear  from  gilt,  and  that  secures  her  from  sorrow." 
— ffabinffton :  Catlara,  pt  L 

Jllt-gle,  v.i.  [Eng.  jig,  s. ;  frequent,  suff.  -U.} 
To  wriggle  or  skip  about 

JIg'-glIng,  a.  [JIGGLE.]  Wriggling  about; 
frisking. 

•Jlg'-gum-DSb.  *JIg--gam-bob.  «.  [Cf. 
THINGUMBOB.]  A  knick-knack,  a  trinket,  a 
play. 

"  More  jiggambob* :  Is  not  this  the  fellow  that  sworn 
Like  a  duck  to  th'  shore  in  our  sea  service ! 

Beattm.  A  Flet. :  Knight  of  Motto,  IT.  1. 

Jlg'-Jftg,  *.  [\  reduplication  of  jog  (q.v.),]  A 
jogging,  jolting  motion. 


*  JUr-mak-er,  *  Jlgge-mak-er,  ».  [Eng. 
jig,  and  maker.] 

L  A  writer  or  composer  of  jigs. 
2.  A  ballad-maker. 

"  O  1  your  only  jigmaker.  What  should  a  man  do, 
bat  be  luerry  T"— SboJoHp. :  Hamlet.  UL  S. 

JIg'-pIn,  s.    [Eng.  jig,  and  pin.] 

Min. :  A  pin  used  to  hold  the  turn-beams 
and  prevent  them  from  turning, 

Ji-had',  jS-h&d',  *.  [Arabic.]  A  holy  war 
proclaimed  by  the  Mussulmans  against  Chris- 
tians. The  bheeahs  do  not  now  consider  it 
legitimate  to  do  this.  The  Boonees  reserve 
the  measure  for  great  emergencies.  Fanatics 
attempted  to  set  one  on  foot  in  India  in  1877. 
Sheik  ul  Islam,  at  Constantinople,  proclaimed 
one  against  the  Russians  about  1877. 

Jttl  (1),  «.    [QiLL.]    A  giddy  or  fiirting  girl. 

"Do  ye  suarlp.  you  black  JtUt  she  looks  like  the 
picture  of  America.  '—B&iuin,  A  Flet. :  Xniffkt  of  Malta, 
T.  L 

Jill-flirt,  5.     A  giddy  or  wanton  girl;  a 

"  It  Is  certain,  that  we  an  Infested  with  a  parcel  of 
Jitt-Jttrti,  who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of 
brare  men."— Guardian.  No.  M. 

A  metal  cup. 


*jfll  (2X  *. 


Jll-let,  «.     [Eng.  jiU;  -€t.)     A  Jilt,  a  giddy 

girl. 

"A  JiU*t  brak'  hU  heart  at  last." 

Bum*:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 


Jflt,  «.    [A  contract, 

1.  A  coquette  ;  a  woman  who  capriciously 
or  wantonly  allows  her  lover  to  indulge  hopes, 
and  then  deceives  him  ;  a  flirt. 

*'  Nor  atk  I  vengeance  on  the  perjured  Jilt, 
Ti»  punishment  enough  to  nave  her  guilt,™ 


2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

Jflt,  v.t.  AC    [JILT,  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  trick  and  deceive  a  man  by 
flattering  his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  cast- 
ing him  off  for  another. 

"  Whence  arises  this  gloom,  this  uncommon  dejection? 
Are  you  jiltvd  in  lore  r  "       Cajnoridg*  ;  A  Dialogue. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  play  the  Jilt  ;  to  lead  on, 
and  after  cast  off  a  lover. 

"  She  might  hare  learn'd  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  •ham, 
Had  Co  vent-garden  been  at  Surinam." 

t:  OroonoJeo,    (Hull) 


Jim'-cr&ck,  s.    [OIMCRACK.] 

Jim'-crow,  *.     [From  the  burden  of  an  old 

song.]  " 

1.  An  implement  for  bending  or  straighten- 
ing rails. 

2.  The  j  im-cro  w  plan  ing-  machine  is  furnished 
with  a  reversing  tool,  to  plane  both  ways,  and 
named  from  its  peculiar  motion,  as  the  tool  is 
able  to  "  wheel  about  and  turn  about."    The 
table  is  moved  endwaya  by  a  quick-threaded 
screw,  which  allows  the  driving  motion  to  be 
placed  at  the  end. 

jimcrowsnoso,  «. 

Hot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

Jlm'-mer,  &    [GIMUAL.] 
Jlm'-m?,  «.    [JF.MMY.J 
Jimp,  v.i.    [JUMP.]    To  Jump. 

Jimp.  a.  &  adv.     [GIMP.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Neat,  spruce,  handsome. 

B.  As  adv.  ;  Barely,  scarcely,  simply. 


'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  jimp,  a.  ;  -ly.]     Barely, 
scarcely,  hardly. 

"  We  are  jimply  provided  for  la  bed*"—  Scott  :  Old 

Mortality,  ch,  xxxvii. 

jiraps,  s.  pi.      [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  jimp,  a.] 
Easy  stays.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  Jenny's  jimpt  and  Jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  mlckle  malr  upon't." 

Burnt  :  J/y  Lady'i  Gotm. 

Jlmp'-^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  Jimp,  a.  ;  -ly.} 

A*  As  adj.  :  Neat,  jimp. 
B.  As  adv.  ;  Neatly,  tightly. 

Jim  '-sin,  5.    [A  corruption  of  Jamestown.] 

Sot.  :  An  American  name  for  Datura  Stra- 
monium. 

Jin-  Jinn,  «.    [Arab,  jiniti  =  one  of  the  genii  ; 

pi.  jinn  =  the  genii.] 

Afuhammadan  Mythol.  ;  One  of  a  race  of  genii 
said  to  have  had  for  their  male  progenitor  Jan, 
and  for  their  female  one  Marija.  They  differ 


from  man  in  their  nature,  their  form,  and 
their  speech.  They  are  spirits  residing  in  tlm 
lowest  firmament,  and  have  the  power  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  to  man  in  any  form 
they  please.  The  bodies  they  assume  are 
material,  but  not  grosser  than  the  essence  of 
fire  and  smoke.  The  extent  of  their  knowledge 
Is  unknown.  Their  character  Is  good.  It  to 
not  a  jinn,  but  a  gheitan,  that  does  evil  deedt. 
(Jaffeer  Shurreef:  Moosulmans  of  India,  pp. 
324,  325.) 

Jin-gall',  *.    [GiKOAL.] 

JIn'-gle,  *  gin  gel  en,  *  gin-glen,  *  gln- 
gle,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
jink,  itself  a  form  of  chink  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   clink ;  to   sound    with    a  tinkling 
metallic  noise  ;  to  chink  ;  to  tinkle. 

"  Every  chime  th*t  Jingled  from  Ostend." 

Byron :  Engltih  Bardt  A  .Scotch  Reviewer*. 

2.  To  correspond  in  rhyme  or  sound,  so  as 
to  catch  the  ear. 

"Prom  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  Jina. 
ling  street  ballads. --Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Xny..  ch.  XT. 

3.  To  make  rhymes,  possibly  doggrel. 

"  Whene'er  my  MUM  doe*  on  me  glance. 
I  jimjle  at  her."        Burm  :  To  John  Laprailt. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  tin- 
kling metallic  noise ;  to  tinkle. 

Jin  -gle,  *  gin'-glo,  .*.    [JINGLE,  «.] 

1.  A  tinkling  metallic  sound,  as  of  coins,  a 
chain,  Ac. 

"  They  should  be  morris  danoen  by  their  yingle,  bat 
they  have  no  napkins."— Ben  Jonton;  Qyptiet  Meta- 
morphoMd. 

2.  That  which  jingles  or  gives  out  a  tinkling 
sound ;  a  child's  rattle. 

"  If  you  plant  where  savage*  are.  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  t  rifles  &n.djlnglei.  but  use  them  justly." 
— Bacons  Kttayt ;  Of  Plantation*. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sound  In  rhyme*, 
especially  when  the  verses  have  little  or  no 
real  merit 

"  Every  pert  young  fellow  that  has  a  moving  fancy, 
and  the  least  Jingle  of  verse  in  his  head,  sets  up  for  a 
writer  of  songs."— -Guardian,  No.  16. 

4.  Verse   of  an   ordinary,    indifferent,   or 
homely  nature ;  doggrel. 

**  I .  .  .  spin  a  verae  or  twa  o*  rhyme, 
T  namely,  vtmtUnJingb.* 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  Daire. 

&  A  covered  two-wheeled  car.    (Ireland.) 
6.  (PI.)  A  popular  name  for  St.  Anthony's  fir*. 

Jto'-gler,  *  girY  gler,  *.  [Eng.  jingl(e) ;  -«r.  J 
One  who  or  that  which  jingles. 

"  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before,  but  they  were  not 
otnyleri."—Ben  Jonton :  Every  Man  out  of  hit.Ifumfur, 
IL6, 

jln'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *.     [.JINGLE,  «.] 

A.  <fe  B.  A$  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  tinkling  or 
giving  out  a  tinkling  metallic  sound  ;  a  clink. 

"  Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells. 
True  to  thejinyling  of  our  leader's  bells." 

Cow;«r :  Tirocinium,  tti. 

Jin'-go,  *.  A;  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin ; 
by  some  considered  a  corrupt,  of  St.  Gingoulph 
or  Gingulphus,  as  in  Barnaul's  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends, by  others  from  Basque  Jingo  =  God.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  mild  oath. 

2.  One  of  that  party  in  England  which  ad* 
vocated  the  cause  of  the  Turks  in  the  Turco- 
Bussian  war  of  1877-8.     In  this  sense  derived 
directly  from  the  refrain  of  a  song,  then  popu- 
lar at  music-halls,  of  which  the  two  first  line* 
ran  as  follows : 

**  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  snipe,  we've  got  the  men.  we've  got  the 
money  too." 

Hence,  one  clamorous  for  war :  one  who  ad- 
vocates a  "spirited  "  foreign  policy. 

"  He  is  a  more  pernicious  kind  of  Jingo  than  hit 
predecessors.'' — Graphic,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

3.  An  imaginary  idol,   worshipped  by  the 
party  described  under  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jingoes :  as,  a  jingo  policy. 

Jin'-go-Igon,  «.  [Eng.  jingo;  -ism.}  The 
views  and  procedure  of  the  Jingoes. 

"In  the  days  when  Jingoism  had  to  be  combated 
and  overcome."— fall  Mali  Gazette,  June  13. 1884. 

•Jink,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A-  Trans. :  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon, 
B.  Intrans. :  To  elude  a  person  by  on  active 
movement ;  to  dodge. 
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jink,  s.     [JINK,  v.]    A  quick  elusory  turn. 
If  (1)  To  jink  in :  To  enter  a  place  suddenly. 

*'  My  lord  couldna  tak  It  weel  your  coining  blinking 
and  jinking  in,  in  that  ta»hiou."— ScoU :  Antiquary, 
ch.  «Y. 

(2)  High-jinks.    [Hion-JiNKs]. 

Jlnk'-er,  ».     [Eng.  jink  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 

turns  quickly  ;  a  gay,  sprightly  girl;  a  wag. 

"That  day  ye  waa  blinker  noble." 

Burnt:  Auld  Farmer'*  Salutation. 

jinn,  *.    [JIN.] 

jinn  cc  (pi.  jinn),  s.  (Arab.,  Hind.,  &c.  = 
that  which  is  internal  or  unseen.]  [JiK.J 

Jln'-n^,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gin  —  engine.  For 
def.  see  etym.  and  compound.] 

Jinny-road,  s. 

Mining:  An  inclined  road  In  a  coal-mine, 
on  which  loaded  cars  descend  by  gravity,  and 
draw  up  empty  ones.  Also  known  locally  in 
some  parts  of  England  as  a  jig-brow. 

*JIp'-p6,  *.  [Fr.  jnpe;  cf.  jupon.]  A  sort  of 
waistcoat  or  stays  for  women. 

Jir'-ble,  ja!r'-ble,  v.l.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  spill  any  liquid  by  carelessly  moving  the 
bottle  containing  it.  (Scotch.)  (Scott :  St.  Ro- 
nan's  Well.) 

Jirk'-i-nSt,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  jerkin  (q.v.).]  A 
sort  of  boddice  or  substitute  for  stays,  with- 
out whalebones,  worn  by  females. 

J6,  Joe  (1),  s,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  referred  by  some 
to  Fr.  joie  =  joy.]  A  sweetheart,  a  darling. 

"  I  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers.  but  I  wiwna 
gaun  to  cheat  my  Joe."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

Jo'-a-chlm-ite,  *.    [For  etyra,  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Joachim, 
Abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Fratricelli  (q.v.).  They  were 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215, 
and  by  that  of  Aries  in  1260-1. 

«76an,£.  [Female  proper  name,  from  John(q.v.).] 
Joan  silver-pin,  «. 

Bat. :  A  name  for  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papa- 

ver  somniferum). 

J.>  an  -nite,  Jo-han'-nite,  «.  [For  etym. 
see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI):  The  followers  of  John  Chry- 
sostom,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Constant!* 
nople  in  A.D.  398.  He  was  deposed  in  403,  for 
his  reproof  of  sin,  and  banished  in  404.  The 
sect  became  extinct  about  A.D.  438. 

Jo'-ar,  s.    [JowAKEc.] 

J6b  (1),  s.  &  a.    [O.Fr.  job=&  mouthful.)  [Goa. 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  An  occasional  petty  piece  of  work  of  any 

kind,  undertaken  for  a  stated  price. 

"  What  tool  U  thereto*  after  ,jo&  will  not  hack  T  " 
Moore :  Sateufthe  Toolt. 

2.  Anything,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
mdertaken  for  a  fixed  sum :  as,  The  engineer 
received  so  much  for  the  job. 

3.  Any  occurrence,  fortunate  or  otherwise : 
as,  It  was  a  good  (or  bad)  jo6/or  him. 

4.  A  situation,  a  place  of  employment :  as, 
He  has  got  a  good  job.    (Colloq.) 

6.  An  undertaking,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  or  some  public  body,  really  for 
one's  private  benefit.  (Often  applied  to  a 
piece  of  nepotism.) 

"  No  cheek  Is  known  to  blush  or  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  &  question  or  &jot>." 

Pope:  Egiayi  on  Criticism,  L  104. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  collections  of  things, 
either  miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold 
together.     The  idea  conveyed  is  that  they  are 
disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

2,  The  term  applied  to  anything  let  on  hire. 
-  Letting  him  have/oft  horses  for  £iM  a  year."— Mtt$ 

Xdlfeworth :  The  Lottery,  ch.  1. 

If  (1)  To  do  the  job  for  one :  To  kill  him. 

(2)  To  do  odd  jobs :  To  do  occasional  work  of 
a  petty  kind.    (Often  applied   to  the    more 
menial  offices  of  domestic  service.) 

(3)  To  do  a  thing  by  the  job :  To  undertake 
and  do  work  at  so  much  for  the  whole ;  to 
work  by  piecework. 

job-lot,  s.  A  collection  of  things,  either 
miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold  to- 
gether, ostensibly  under  market  value  :  as,  a 
Job-lot  of  drapery,  a  job-lot  of  ties. 


job-master,  *.  One  who  lets  out  car- 
riages or  horses,  contracting  to  keep  the  car- 
riages in  repair  and  to  change  the  horses  when 
required. 

Job-printer,  s.  A  printer  whose  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  small  quantities  of  mis- 
cellaneous work ;  a  jobbing-printer. 

Job-watch,  a. 

Naut. :  A  watch  with  a  seconds  hand,  used 
in  taking  observations  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  constantly  shifting  the  chronometer,  with 
which  the  watch  has  to  be  compared  imme- 
diately before  and  after  every  observation. 

Job- work,  s.  Occasional  work,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  constant  employment. 

"  For  every  description  of  job-work  so  ready. ** 

Moore:  Donkey  A  hit  Panniert. 

J6b  (2),  B.  [Joa  (2X  v.]  A  sudden  blow  or 
thrust  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 

IT  The  word  nut-jobber  la  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  nuthatch,  because  that  bird  breaks 
open  nuts  with  blows  of  its  bill. 

Job  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Jos  (1),  s.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  in  separate  portions ;  to  dis- 
tribute work  among  contractors  or  masters ; 
to  sublet. 

2.  To  let  out  for  hire ;  specif.,  applied  to 
horses  and  carriages. 

3.  To  engage  horset  and  carriages  for  hire 
from  s  job-master. 

A.  To  buy  goods,  as  cotton  or  cigars,  in 
large  quantities,  often  by  the  cargo,  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  wholesale  dealers :   as,  He 
jobs  large  quantities  every  year. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  at  chance  work ;  to  undertake 
employment  of  a  menial  or  dishonourable  kind. 

"Wanted— Authors  of  all  work,  to  ^o*  for  the  season.* 
Moore  :  Literary  Advertisement. 

2.  To  deal  in  scrip ;  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  broker. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  job-master 
(q.v.) :  as,  He  jobs  largely  in  the  season. 

I.  To  hire  carriages  or  horses  from  a  job- 
master  ;  as,  I  shall  job  with  B. 

5.  To  do  work,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  really  for  one's  own  ;  henco,  to  per- 
form public  duties  with  a  view  to  one's  private 
advantage. 

"  And  JodgM/od  and  bishops  bite  the  town." 

Pope  :  Moral,  Ettay*.  iii.  HI. 

jdb  (2).  Mob-byn,  v.t.     [Ir.  &  Gael.  gob  =  & 

beak  or  biU ;  Wei.  gwp.] 

1.  To  strike  forcefully  and  suddenly  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  or  weapon. 

"  Jobbyn  with  the  bill.    Jtoitro."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
or  weapon. 

J5b  (3),  jobe,  v.t.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Usually 
given  as  if  from  the  patriarch  Job,  in  allusion 
to  the  rebukes  he  received  from  his  friends, 
though  it  would  seem  probable  if  a  word  with 
this  meaning  were  derived  from  the  story  of 
the  patriarch,  it  would  take  the  form  of  the 
name  of  one  of  his  friends.  Against  this  view 
is  to  be  urged  the  comparative  easiness  with 
which  his  name  is  pronounced,  when  com- 
pared with  theirs.  Cf.  Notes  &  Queries,  June  21, 
1S84,  p.  489,]  To  chide  sternly;  to  reprimand, 
to  scold. 

Job,  s.  [Heb.  2VN  (lyob)  ;  Gr.  'IwjS  (loft)  =  a 
patriarch  notable  for  his  patience.]  flf] 

f  The  Book  of  Job : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  In  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  Job  stands  first  in  order  of  the 
poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is 
the  third  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  Psalms 
and  Proverbs  preceding  it,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  coming  next.  A  prologue  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
and  the  conclusion  (ch.  xlii.  7-17),  are  in  prose. 
The  rest  is  poetry,  and  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  the  historical  prologue  Job  is  introduced 
as  deeply  pious  and  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Satan  insinuates  that  ho  is  pious  simply  be- 
cause God  has  bribed  him  to  be  so  by  means 
of  his  prosperity.  Remove  the  latter,  and 
the  former  will  also  depart.  Instead  of 
blessing,  he  will  curse  God  to  his  face.  To 
prove  the  falsity  of  thischarge,  Satan  is  allowed 
io  strip  Job  of  possessions  and  children,  and 
to  afflict  him  witli  a  loathsome  disease.  The 
patriarch  bows  uncomplainingly  to  the  Divine 
decision,  while  the  piety  of  his  wife  breaks 


down  in  the  trial.  Job's  three  friends— El iphai, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar — arrive  to  comfort  him, 
and  the  poetry  begins.  Job,  in  despair,  cursea 
the  day  of  his  birth ;  Eliphaz  replies,  and  Job 
makes  a  rejoinder.  Bildad  follows,  and  Job 
answers  him.  Zophar  next  speaks,  and  Job 
again  replies  (ch.  iii.-xiv.).  Each  of  the 
three  friends  speaks  anew,  Job  thrice  replying 
(xv.-xxl.).  Then  follow  Eliphaz  and  Job, 
Bildad  and  Job,  Zophar  remaining  silent.  A 
fourth  speaker,  a  young  man,  Elihu,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  reply  of  the  elder  three,  feels 
vehemently  moved  to  put  in  his  word,  and 
does  so  (xxxii.-xxxvii.).  All  the  four  pro- 
ceed on  the  erroneous  notion  that  whoever 
suffers  more  than  others  must  have  previously 
sinned  more  grievously  than  they  (Luke  xiii. 
1-6).  They  Infer  that  Job  must  have  done 
so,  Job,  on  his  part,  having  long  since  been 
provoked  to  exclaim,  "Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all  I"  (xvi.  2).  [Joe's  COMFORTER.] 
Jehovah  then  answers  the  patriarch  out  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  vindicates  his  conduct  and 
views,  Job  answering  in  deepest  abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  The  comforters  are  cen- 
sured, are  enjoined  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  are 
pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job,  to  whom 
are  born  exactly  the  same  number  of  children 
he  had  lost  (cf.  i.  2,  and  xlii.  13),  whilst  he  is 
granted  twice  the  possessions,  though  before  he 
"was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  earth." 
(Cf.  i.  3  and  xlii.  12.)  He  lives  140  years  after 
his  trial. 

The  book  of  Job  is  absolutely  unique  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  hero  is  not  a  Jew.  While 
the  name  Jehovah  is  used,  the  whole  history 
of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  chosen  people  is 
Ignored.  The  author  seems  well  acquainted- 
with  Egypt,  its  crocodiles  (xli.)>  and  its  pyra- 
mids (?)  (iii.  14),  and  the  desert  with  its  os- 
triches (xxxix.  13-18),  its  wild  asses  (xxiv.  5, 
xxxix.  5-8),  and  its  too  successful,  tent-living, 
predatory  tribes  (xii.  6).  The  language  u 
Hebrew,  with  various  Aramaisms,  and  with 
a  faint  Arabic  tinge.  The  view  still  held  by 
most  commentators  is  that  the  book  is  very 
ancient,  and  its  author  probably  Moses.  If 
so,  then  it  is  intelligible  why  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  expressions  in  Job  and  in 
Genesis.  (Cf.  Gen.  ii.  23,  and  Job  ii.  6 ;  Gen. 
iv.  21,  and  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  81 ;  Gen.  vi.  S, 
and  Job  i.  6,  &c.)  Others  place  it  about  the 
time  of  Solomon  or  that  of  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding kings ;  Renan  says  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Captivity.  Others  make  it 
even  later,  believing  that  the  personification 
of  the  evil  spirit  is  of  Persian  origin  (i.  6,  7, 12)t 
The  Talmud  originated  the  view,  since  adopted 
by  various  Biblical  critics,  that  the  book  is 
only  a  parable.  But  against  this  view  may  be 
quoted  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  and  James  v.  11. 

Job's  comforter,  s.  A  false  friend,  who 
takes,  or  seems  to  take,  pleasure  in  attributing 
one's  misfortunes  to  one's  own  course  of 
action  whilst  pretending  to  sympathise.  Of 
course  the  allusion  is  to  the  severe  rebukes 
administered  to  Job  by  his  three  friends, 
which  forced  him  to  exclaim  "Miserable  com- 
forters are  ye  all "  (Job  xvl.  2). 

"  Your  ladyship  IB  one  of  Job'+cotnforter$,"— Swift: 
Polite  Conversation,  lit. 

*  Job's-news,  s.    Bad  news. 

"  From  home  there  can  nothing  come  except  ,Job'+ 
neiet.'— Carlyle:  Fr.  £*>.,  i>t  iii..  l>k.  iii.,  ch.lv. 

*  Job'S-pOSt,  s.  A  messenger  of  bad  news. 

"  Tliis  Job's-pott  from  Dumouriez  .  .  .  reached  the 
National  Convention."— Carlyle:  French  Rev.,  pt  11L, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  tv. 

Job's  tears,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  hard,  bony  seeds  of  a  grass, 
Coix  Lachryma.  [Coix.] 

job  a'  tion,  s.     [Eng.  job  (3),  v.  (q.v.) ;  -atian.] 
A  severe  scolding  ;  a  sharp  reprimand. 

U  Of  the  orthography,  derivation,  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  as  opposed  to  a  tictive  jauiba- 
tion,  G.  A.  Sala  (Echoes,  Sept.  6, 1884)  says  : 

"I  wrote  'Jobation.'  because  the  word  means  a  long 
dreary  houilly  or  reprimand,  and  has  reference  to  the 
tedious  rebukes  inflicted  oil  the  patriarch  Job  by  hi* 
too  obliging  friends." 

J5b'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  job  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  occasionally ;  one 
who  depends  on  chance  work. 

2.  One  who  executes  repairs :  as,  a  watch- 
jobber. 

3.  One  who  lets  out  horses  and  carriages 
for  a  time ;  a  job-master. 

4.  One  who  purchases  goods  In  bulk,  and  is 
the  medium  of  their  distribution. 


boll,  bo^;  poTU,  Jc%l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this,  sin,  a»;  expect,  yenophon,  eyist.     ph  =•  t 
•clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -si  on  =  shun;  (ion,   sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -alous  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,   «tc.  =  bel,  deL 
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5.  One   who  deals  In  stocks  and  shares; 
chiefly  in  composition,  as  a  stock  -jobber, 

6.  One  who,  whilst  he  professes  to  serve 
others,  geeks  his  own  ends  ;  en  intriguer  who 
turns  public  duty  to  private  advantage  ;  one 
who  undertakes  dishonourable  work  in  politics. 

"  Borne  hackneyed  jobber  In  boroughs."  —  Jiicuulan  : 


•JoV-ber-ndwl,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  jobardt  (Fr. 
iobard)  =  a  foolish  fellow,  and  nowl,  nole  —  a 
bead.]  An  intensely  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head. 

jSb'-ber-jf,  ».  [Eng.  jobber;  -y.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  jobbing,  in  an  unfavourable  sense  ; 
political  corruption,  unfair  means  nsed  to  ob- 
tain a  desired  end,  either  in  public  or  private 
life. 

Job  blhg,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Jos  (1).  «•) 

A.  A>  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  variously  applied: 

(1)  To  one  who  confines  himself  to  small 
miscellaneous  work,  whether  as  an  employer 
or  journeyman  :  as,  &  jobbing  printer. 

(2)  To  one  not  in  constant  employment,  but 
IBiiertaking  odd  jobs  :  as,  a  jobbing  gardener. 

(3)  To  one  using  unfair  means  to  gain  a 
desired  end.    (Chiefly  of  public  life.) 

"  Congress  is  filled  irlVo.  Jobbing  politicians.'—  Satur- 
day Kepitvi,  Jan.  27,  1683.  p.  102. 

•  Joo'  -an-try,  «.  [Lat.  jocans  (genit  jocanth), 
pr.  par.  otjocor  =  £o  jest,  to  Joke  (q.v.).]  The 
act  or  practice  of  jesting. 

Jock,  i.  [JOCKEY,  ».]  A  popular  contraction 
of  jockey. 

"Mor  were  the  north-count!?  JotJU  IBM  witty  on 
their  masters  than  their  steeds."—  Doran  :  Htntorict 
o/Oti-f  Great  Townt,  p.  la. 

jSok'-ey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  a  northern 
form  of  Jockey,  a  dimin.  of  Jack,  a  familiitr  of 
John  (q.v.).  Littre  gives  the  first  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  has  passed  into  French,  as 
"a  young  servant,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  ride 
as  postilion."  For  another  view,  see  extract 
under  JOCKEYISM.] 

1.  A  man  who  gets  a  living  by  riding  pro- 
fessionally in  horse-races. 

"  UU/oci«»  called  upon  him  to  make  hU  Anal  effort." 
—Saturday  Review,  Aug.  6,  1882.  p.  180. 

2.  A  horse-dealer  ;  one  whose  trade  it  Is  to 
buy  and  sell  horses. 

3.  A  cheat;  one  given  to  sharp  practice, 
probably  from  the  bad  reputation  of  horse- 
dealers. 

4.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Scotchman, 
from  their  calling  Jack,  Jock. 

jockey-club,  s.  A  club  for  regulating 
all  matters  connected  with  horaeracing.  It 
was  established  about  A.D.  1758,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  nourish. 

J8ck'-ey,  v.t.    [JOCKEY,  «.] 

1.  To  deceive  in  trade  ;  to  act  with  sharp 
practice  to  ;  to  cheat. 

2.  *>  jostle  by  riding  against    (Johnson.) 

3.  To  make  use  of  dishonest  measures,  such 
as  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  employed  by 
low-class   horse-dealers,    for   procuring    the 
passage  or  rejection  of  some  private  measure 
through  Parliament. 

/Sok'-ey-Ijm,  >.    [Eng.  jockey,  tt.  ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  jockey. 
'•Jockvyitm  properly  mean*  the  management  of  a 

whip,  mid  the  word  jockey  IB  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  term  (c«u*m)  slightly  modified,  by  which 
they  (the  gipsies)  designate  the  formidable  whips  which 
they  usually  carry,  and  which  are  at  present  In  general 
nee  among  horae-trafflckers.  uuder  the  title  of  Jockey- 
whips.  —  0.  Sorrow,  in  Annandale. 

2.  Horsiness. 

"  Exercising  his  conversational  talent*  in  a  mixture 
•f  slaug  and  joduyitm."—  Lytson:  PiUtam,  ch.  Ul, 

Jock  -ey-shlp,  «.    [Eng.  jocfcey;  -thip.] 

1.  Tlie  art  or  practice  of  riding  horses  in 
horse-races  ;  horsemanship. 

"  I  daresay  yon  heard  what  Mr.  Elusion's  idea  Is  of 
repaying  me  my  jockeifshit*  t  ~—  Jfawley  finart:  From 
Pott  to  Pintth,  ch.  xvlL 

2.  A  jockey  ;  one  whose  acts  resemble  those 
of  a  jockey  ;  the  character  or  position  of  a 
Jockey. 

"  Where  can  at  hut  hls/ocfeysUp  retire  f" 

Covper:  Conversation.  41ft, 

•Joc-onde,  a.    [JOCUND.] 

to-cose,  a.    [Lat.  Jocotus,  from  Joaa  =  a  joke 


1.  Of  persons :  Humorous,  facetious  ;  given 
to  jokes  or  jesting. 

"  BTrnmMle^woMalluBioRii  to  the  perilouj  ritnatlon 
In  which  he  stood."— Macaulay  :  But.  Ki,g..  ch,  r. 

2.  Of  things:   Containing  a  Joke;    droll, 
amusing. 

j6-CO8e' -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ly.]  Jocu- 
larly, facetiously ;  iu  a  jocose  or  humorous 
mauuer. 

"I had.  Indeed,  the  coryoral  puultbment  of  what 
the  geiitlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  pleaaed  Jocotety  to 
Cfill  mounting  the  rm-truin  for  one  hour."  —  Pope: 
Jtunciad,  bkTu.  j/Vom  Curt.) 

jo-cose'-ncss,  «.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocDse  ;  merriment 

•Jo-co-ser'-I-ous.  n.  [Eng.  jocose,  and 
serious.]  Given  at  one  time  to  jocoseness,  at 
another  to  seriousness ;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  mirth  and  sadness ;  serio-comic. 

"  Or  with  the  merry  fellowi  quaff, 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh ; 
Or  drink  njocoftrioun  cup 
With  BOttli  who  ve  took  their  freedom  op," 

Gretn :  The  Sjittjen. 

•Jo-cos'-I-t^,  »    [Eng.  jocose);  -i«ir.) 

1.  Jocularity,  facetiousness,  waggery. 

2.  A  joke  ;  a  jocose  act,  story,  or  phrase. 

JoV-te'-lSg,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jacques  de 
Liege,  a  famous  cutler  of  that  city.]  A  large 
pocket-knife.  (Scotch,) 

"An*  elf  the  custork's  sweeter  sour 
Wti>x/*sHlsM  tney  Usto  them." 

Burnt:  ffaUovfeen. 

joV-u-lar.'Joo'-u-lar-J,  a.  [Latjocntoru, 
from  joculus,  dimin.  of  jocits  =  a  joke  (q.v.X] 

1.  Of  persons :  Addicted  to  jesting ;  merry, 
facetious. 

2.  Of  things:   Merry,    sportive,  amusing; 
embodying  a  joke. 

"  Tola  [the  mayor  of  Halgaver]  Is  a  Joculary  and 
Imaginary  court,  wherewith  men  make  merriment  to 
UMtueelvea,  presenting  inch  persona  aa  fo  slovenly  in 
their  attire.  ff—fHtr,  Worthie*  ;  Cornwall. 

jSo-u-lar'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  Jocular ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocular ;  sportiveness,  merri- 
ment 

"The strain  of  Jocularity  which  In  one  place  obtains 
treat,  anil  patronage,  would  in  another  be  heard  with 
Indifference.  —Rambler,  So,  100. 

Jie'-U-lar-iy,  adv.      [Eng.  jocular;  -ly.]    In 

a  jocular  mauuer ;  sportively,  jestingly. 

•JoV-n-lar-y,  o.    [JOCULAR.] 

*  J6o-u-lat-or,  ».  [Ut]  A  Jester,  a  joker ; 
a  fool  by  profession.  [JUGGLER,] 

•JoV-u-Ia-tor-Jf,  o.  [Lat  joaalatarhu.  from 
joculator  =  a  jester.]  Uttered  in  jest ;  droll, 
merry,  humorous. 

joo   und,   *Joo-oode,  a.  *adt>.    [O.  Fr.  jo- 

coiide,   from   Lat  j  ucundut  =  pleasant  (orig. 
helpful)  ;  jttvare  =  to  help.] 

A.  As  adjective .' 

1.  Blithe,    cheerful ;    free  from   care    or 
anxiety. 

"  While  their  hearts  were  Jocund  and  sublime." 
Mttton  :  Satnton  Agonitiet,  l.saa. 

2.  Airy,  lightsome. 

"  Bevels  tbe  spruce  aod/ocund  spring.* 

Mttton  :  Comuf,  ITS. 

3.  Sportive,  gay,  sprightly. 

44  And  ibe  Jocund  rebecks  sonnd." 

J/.llo,t :  L'AUegro,  H. 

4.  Calculated  to  inspire  mirth. 

"  Heightened  aa  with  wine,  Jocund  and  boon." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iz.  7M. 

B.  As  adv. :  Blithely,  cheerfully. 

"  How  Jocuni  did  they  drive  their  team  afleld* 

Gray:  JSlegy. 

Jo-oiind'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  jocund ;  -««.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  jocund  ;  merriment, 

gaiety. 

jSc'-und-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jocund;  -ly.]  With 
jocundity ;  blithely,  merrily,  gaily. 

Joc'-und-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  joamd;  -new.)  The 
same  as  JOCUNDITY  (q.  v.). 

Joe  (1),  «.    [Jo.] 

Joe  (2),  Jo'-ejf, ».  [For  etym.,  see  def.J  A 
^  popular  name  for  a  fourpenny  piece,  probably 
a  derisive  allusion  to  Joseph  Hume,  M.P. 
(1771-1835),  who  is  said  to  have  strongly  re- 
commended that  coin  for  tlie  payment  of  cab- 
fares  for  short  distances. 

Joe  (3),  i.    [JOHANNES.) 

Joe  (1),  «.  [Shortened  for  Joe  Miller  (q.v.).] 
An  old  joke. 


Jo  61,  s.  [Heb.  VP  (VoeO;  Or.  'MA  (V«V(), 
Jo  is  a  contraction  of  Jehovah,  and  ei  is  Gi»l. 
[EL.]  Joel,  therefore,  is  =  To  whom  Jehovah 
Is  God— l.c.,  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog.  :  The  name  of  a  Hebrew  pio. 
phet,  and  of  more  than  twelve  other  persona 
[* }  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  bam, 
viii.  US ;  1  (Jhr.  iv.  as,  v.  12,  oic.) 

•I  The  Book  of  Joel : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  A  prophetic  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  written  by  Joel,  the  second 
of  the  minor  prophets.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Petlm- 1 
(i.  1).  Joel  seems  to  have  lived  in  Jutlah. 
The  main  object  of  his  book  is  to  counsel 
repentance,  in  connection  with  a  fearful  visita- 
tion of  locusts,  accompanied  by  drought, 
which  had  desolated  the  land  (ch.  i.,  ii.  1-12), 
Then  there  follows  a  prediction  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  shonld  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  with  celestial  revelations  to  young  and 
old  (ii.  28),  a  passage  which  St.  Peter  refers  to 
a*  being  fulfilled  in  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  16-31.) 

The  date  of  Joel  is  doubtful.  He  has 
been  placed  In  the  reign  of  Joash  (B.C.  87*- 
838),  In  that  of  Uzziah  (809-756),  in  which 
case  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Amos,  with 
whose  prophecies  several  verses  of  Joel  agree. 
(Cf.  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25,  with  Amos  iv.  6-9  ;  Joel 
iii.  4-6  with  Amos  i.  6-10;  Joel  iii.  16,  with 
Amos  I.  2,  and  ver.  18  with  Amos  ix.  13.) 
Others  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Jorain  (B.C.  893  or  892-888-4) ;  or  in 
that  of  Manusseh  (B.C.  699-644).  If  there  is 
a  reference  in  Joel  iii.  2  to  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  in  ver.  1  to  that  of  the 
two,  this  would  indicate  a  late  date,  as  tlie 
mention  of  the  Grecians  In  verse  6  perhaps 
may  do.  The  canonical  authority  of  Joel  has 
never  been  seriously  disputed. 

Joe  Mil -lor,  s.  [From  Joseph  toiler  (1684- 
1738),  a  witty  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  about 
the  time  Cougreve's  plays  were  fashionable.  ] 

1.  A  stale  jest   The  compilation,  Joe  Miller' i 
Jests,  published  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  author,  was  the  work  of  John  Mot- 
tley  (1692-1750),  but  the  term  has  been  used  to 
pass  off,  not  only  the  original  stock,  but  thou- 
sands of  jokes  manufactured  long  after  Miller 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.    (Gates.) 

2.  A  jest-book,  especially  one  in  which  the 
jokes  are  old,  and  the  wit   the  reverse   of 
sparkling. 

Joe  MIT-ler-Ism,  «.    [Joe  Miller;  -ism.] 

1.  A  stale  jest ;  a  flat  dun  joke. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  indulging  in  Joe 
Miller's — i.e.,  of  making  or   retailing  stale, 
dull  jokes. 

Joe  Mil  -ler-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Jot  Miller;  -be.} 
To  give  a  jesting  or  jocular  character  to ;  to 
mingle  with  jokes  or  jests.  (Saturday  Review, 
in  Annandale.) 

Joe'  pye,  s.    [Proper  name  (?).]    (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 
Joepye-weed,  < 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Eupatorium 
purpureum. 

jSg,  "Jogge,  v.t.  &  {.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
WeL  gogi  =  to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  push  or  strike  lightly,  usu- 
ally with  the  hand  or  elbow,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  attention  ;  to  jostle. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  with  an  easy,  leisurely  pace,  in 
which  the  strides  resemble  jogs  or  shocks. 
(In  both  senses  usually  followed  by  on,  some- 
times by  over.) 

"  The  good  old  ways  our  ilnsjogged  safely  o'er." 

firoitirtitiff  :  Paratxlttu,  iv. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

3.  To  get  through  life  with  little  exertion 
and  less  progress. 

1"  (1)  ^°  &e  jogging  :  To  start  on  a  journey  ; 
to  take  one's  departure. 

"  Ton  may  be  jogging  while  your  boots  are  green." 
Shaxerp. :  Turning  of  the  Shrev.  ill.  2. 

(2)  To  jog  one's  memory,  to  jog  one's  elbow: 
To  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  person  some 
duty  or  promise  apparently  forgotten. 

(S)  Jog-jog :  In  a  jogging  manner ;  slowly. 

"  For  then  the  farmers  come,  jog-joy, 
Along  the  miry  road," 

Coteper:  Yearly  Dlitrtu. 


Ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  well,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fun ;  try,  Syrian.    ie,o9  =  e;ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


Jdg,  s.    [Joo,  «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  A  slight  pn«h  nr  Mow,  usually  for  the 

purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

2.  Irregularity  of  motion,  caused  by  some 
obstruction. 

IL  Mcch. :  A  square  notch  ;  a  joggle  (q.v.). 

jog-trot,  .«.*". 

A*  As  subst. :  A  slow  jogging  kind  of  trot ; 
hence,  a  slow  routine  method,  generally  ob- 
stinately adhered  to,  of  performing  daily 
duties. 

B.  As  adj. :  Monotonous ;  performed  by 
routine  ;  easy-going.  (Thackeray ;  English 
Humourists,  leci.  ii.) 

*Jog-e-lour, ».    [JUGGLER.] 

*JfiK'-Ker,  s.     [Eng.  jog,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  walks  or  moves  lazily,  heavily, 
or  slowly. 

2.  One  who  jogs  or  gives  a  sudden  push  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

Jog'-gle,  v.t.  &  t.    [Freq.  of  joy,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  [Miig. :  To  communicate  an  un- 
steady, wavering  motion  to,  by  a  slight  sudden 
flush  or  shake  ;  to  jostle. 

2.  Carp. :  To  unite  by  jogs,  or  mortise,  so 
as  to  prevent  sliding  apart. 

B.  Intrans. :    To    move    with    unsteady, 
wavering  motion  ;  to  totter,  to  shake. 

J6g     gle,  S.      [JOOOLE,  V.] 

\.  Arch.  (PI.) :  Shoulders  on  a  truss-post, 
supporting  the  lower  ends  of  struts  or  braces. 

2.  Masonry :  A  joint-piece,  or  dowel-pin, 
let  into  the  adjacent  faces  of  two  stones  to 
preserve  them  in  proper  relative  position.  It 
may  vary  in  form,  and  may  approach  in  its 
shape  either  the  dowel  or  cramp  (q.v.X  The 
stones  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  were  united 
by  oak-joggles. 

joggle  beam,  i. 

Carp. :  A  built-beam,  the  parts  of  which 
are  joggled  together. 

joggle-Joint,  s. 

Masonry :  A  mode  of  uniting  the  stones  of 
ashlar  masonry. 

Joggle-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  The  up.-ight  member  in  the  middle 
of  a  truss ;  a  king-post. 

joggle-post,  s. 

Carp. :  A  post  having  shoulders  to  receive 
the  feet  of  struts. 

joggle- truss,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hanging-post  truss  with  one  post. 

Joggle-work,  s. 

Masonry:  Work  in  which  the  courses  are 
secured  by  joggles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
slipping  on  each  other;  as  the  courses  of  an 
abutment  under  the  thrust  of  an  arch. 

jog'-i,  Jog-Ie.  s.    [Tom.] 

Jo  -han'-na,  s.    [A  female  proper  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  muse.  Latin  name  Johannes.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  127]. 

'Jo-han'-nes,   s.     [Mod.  I/at.,  from   Gr. 
'Ifoawip  (/da/lues)  =  John.] 

Kumis.:  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
old  gold  Portuguese  peca,  worth  about  30s. 


JOHANNES. 


It  is  so  called  from  the  representation  of  King 

John,  which  it  liears.    The  name  was  often 

contracted  into  Joe  or  Jo:  as,  a  joe,  a  half-jot. 

"  Precisely  like  a  guinea  or  a  Jo." 

Wolcot :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  182. 

Jo  ban'-nls-berg,  i.  [A  castle  near  Wies- 
baden, where  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine 
is  prepared  are  grown.]  A  Rhenish  wine  of  the 
limst  quality. 


han'-nite,  a.  [Lat.  Johannes  =  John 
see  dcf.) ;  sun",  -ite.]  Of  or  belonging  to  John 
he  Baptist,  the  Apostle  John,  or  any  teacher 
f  h 


Jog— John 

Jo  han  mte,  i.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Johanu,  who  discovered  it  ;  sun'.  <ite  (Aftn.).] 
Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  uranium  and 
copper,  of  emerald  to  apple-green  colour. 
Monoclinicin  crystallization ;  soluble  in  water. 
Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small 
crystals  associated  with  uraniuite. 

Jo  han 

(see  del., 

the  BaptL _ 

of  the  same  name. 

Johannlte  Christians,  s.  pi. 

EcclesM. :  The  same  as  Cliristicuu  cf  St. 
John.    [JOHN,  II  (1).] 

John  (1),  ».  [Gr.  rIcoaK*>]?  (Joannes\  from 
Heb.  JJ0V  (Yohanan)  =  the  girt  of  Jehovah, 
the  name  of  ten  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  1  Chron. 
Iii.  15,  vi.  8,  10,  ic,  Cf.  also  jp}i'(roitaiftan) 
=  given  by  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  name  of  four  [men  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  John  the  Apostle.     His  father  was  Zebe- 
dee  (Matt.  iv.   21),   his  mother   Salome  (cf. 
Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).    His 
father  was  a  fisherman  who  kept  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  was  therefore  of  some 
position.     John  was  called  with  his  brother 
James  to  follow  Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  21).      His 
nature  was  that  sensitive  one  which  is  the 
temperament  of  genius,  eloquence,   passion, 
and  love.     In  the  first  three  gospels  he  figures 
as  Boanerges,  or  Son  of  Thunder(Mark  iii.  17), 
and  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal  he  wished  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  village  of  the  Sama- 
ritans because  "  they  did  not  receive  "  Jesus 
(Luke  Ix.  54).    In  the  fourth  gospel  the  loving 
elements  of  his  character  alone  appear.    He 
wasthedisciplewhom  Jesus  loved  (Johnxx.  2). 
He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15,  16,  19,  28).    At 
the  crucifixion  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  he  took  her  to  his 
house  (John  xix.  27).    With  Peter  he  was  early 
at  the  sepulchre  (xx.  2-4).    After  the  resur- 
rection he  remained  at  Jerusalem  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  (Acts  iii.,  iv.  ;  ef.  xv.  6  with  Gal. 
ii.  9.)    Tradition  asserts  that  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  there,  before  the  Latin  Gate,  plunged 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he 
was  supernaturally  delivered,  so  that  he  was 
a  martyr  in  will,  though  not  in  deed.    The 
Roman  Church  commemorates  this  circum- 
stance on  May  6,  under  the  title  S.  Johannes 
ante  Portam  Latinam.  It  is  also  said  that  when 
a  poisoned  chalice  was  given  him,  he  mad«  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  and  the  poison  fled 
from  it  in  the  form  of  an  asp.    At  a  later  period 
he  was  banished  to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  the 
apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  i.  9).    Tradition  makes 
his  last  sphere  Ephesus,  where  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age.    [if  2,  3,  4  ;  also  REVELATION.] 

3.  A  dignitary  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

4.  John  Mark.     [MARK.] 

IT  1.  Christians  of  St.  John,  Disciples  of  John  : 
Ecclesiol. :  The  first  name  was  given  by 
Europeans  to,  and  the  second  assumed  by,  a 
Jewish  sect,  perhaps  descended  from  the 
Hemerobaptists  mentioned  by  early  Christian 
writers.  They  are  followers  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist rather  than  of  John  the  Apostle.  They 
live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially  at  Bassora, 
and  are  called  by  the  Orientals  Sabeans. 
2.  The  Epistles  General  of  St.  John  : 
(1)  The  first  epistle  :  No  name  indicating 
authorship  appears  in  the  letter  itself,  but  the 
style  is  that  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  thirty- 
five  passages  are  nearly  the  same  in  each. 
The  external  evidence  for  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity  is  very  strong  Evidence  in  its 
favour  is  auducible  from  Polycarp,  Papias  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  ranked 
it  among  his  homologonmena,  or  books 
unanimously  accepted.  Scaliger  (1484-1558) 
believed  that  it  was  not  from  the  Apostle,  and 
was  followed  by  Lange  and  the  Tubingen 
school ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  Christians 
is  strongly  in  its  favour.  Its  date  has  been 
fixed  between  A.D.  70  and  98  or  100,  the  hist 
being  the  most  probable.  The  epistle  treats  of 
love.  The  definition  "  God  is  Love,"  is  from 
iv.  16.  Its  opening  looks  like  an  assault  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Docetse  (q.v.).  The  verse 
(y.  7),  concerning  the  Heavenly  witnesses  is 
considered  an  interpolation. 
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(2)  The  second  epistle  :  It  is  written  by  "  the 
elder"   to  "the  elect  lady  and  her  cl  ildren." 
The  external  evidence  for  it  is  much  weaker 
than  that  for  the  first  epistle,  and  Eusebiua 
placed  it  among  the  antUogoumena,  or  books 
not  universally  accepted.     Its  theme,  like  that 
of  the  first,  is  love,  but  love  does  not  require 
heretics  to  be  entertained. 

(3)  The  third  epittle  :  This  was  addressed  by 
"the  elder"    to    "the  welt-beloved  Gains. 
The    domineering    Diotrephes    is   censured, 
Demetrius  commended.     In  point  of  evidence 
it  stands  like  the  second  epistle. 

3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John : 

New  Test.  Canon.  :  The  fourth  gospel,  and 
distinct  from  the  others  in  various  respects. 
They  record  chiefly  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  ;  it  treats  of  His  labours  in  Jerusalem. 
Whilst  they  chiefly  illustrate  His  humanity,  it 
gives  special  prominence  to  His  divinity.  But 
there  are  resemblances  too.  The  family  of 
Bethany  figures  in  Luke  x.  38-42,  as  well  as  in 
John :  the  hist  gospel  records  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi  5-13),  as  do  the 
others  (Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  Mark  vi.  35-44,  Luke 
ix.  10-17).  So  also  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection  are  recorded  in  them  all. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  John  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  v.  2,  ix.  7),  and  with  the  Jewish  feasts, 
which  he  carefully  records  (ii.  13,  vii.  2,  x.  22, 
&c.).  His  Greek  is  of  an  Hebraic  type,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  As 
the  author  tells  more  than  any  of  the  other 
three  evangelists  what  passed  within  the 
apostolic  circle,  presumably  he  was  himself  an 
apostle.  The  book  itself  does  not  name  its 
author  ;  the  nearly  uniform  voice  of  antiquity 
assigned  it  to  St.  John.  In  modern  times 
there  has  been  serious  controversy  on  the 
subject,  rationalists  maintaining  that  it  waa 
penned  too  late  in  the  second  century  to  have 
emanated  from  St.  John,  who,  at  latest,  cannot 
have  lived  beyond  A.D,  100.  The  large  majority 
of  theologians,  however,  consider  it  of  earlier 
date.  On  the  one  hand  Papias,  as  quoted  by 
liusebiuK,  does  not  seem  to  have  known  it, 
though  he  was  bishop  of  Hieropolis,  near 
Ephesus,  where  it  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
published.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
abundant  testimonies  to  it  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Thus,  Tatian  (166-171) 
quotes  it  often,  and  Irenams,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
from  about  177,  does  so  eighty  times,  also 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  it  about  A.D. 
150,  138  or  139,  or  147,  and  again  in  161,  pos- 
sibly Barnabas  and  Ignatius  earlier.  If  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  so  widely  diflused,  there  must 
have  been  a  prior  period  during  which 
acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been  spread- 
ing from  a  centre.  Hilgeufeid,  a  recent 
rationalistic  writer  (1875)  is  willing  to  grant  it 
as  early  a  date  as  132  to  140,  and  another  one, 
Keim  (1875)  as  130  A.D.  But  to  1868  Prof. 
Hofstede  De  Groot,  of  Groningen,  in  Holland, 
cited  from  Hippolytus  a  statement  that  the 
gnostic  Basilides,  whose  exact  date  had  been 
unknown,  had  a  communication  from  Matthias 
the  Apostle,  whom  he  personally  knew.  If 
so,  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly quotes  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  If 
Hippolytus  s  statement  is  correct,  then  the 
gospel  by  St.  John  is  undoubtedly  a  produc- 
tion of  the  apostolic  era. 

4.  The  Book  of  Revelation  of  St.  John  th» 
Divine:  [REVELATION,  H.] 

John  a  nokes,  John  at  tho  oaks,  s. 

A  fictitious  name  formerly  used  iu  law  pro- 
ceedings. 

John  a  stiles,  John  at  the  stiles,  a. 
A  name  used  like  John-a-nokes  (q.v.). 

John  Bull.    [BULL.] 
John  Cheese,  s.    A  clown. 
John  crow  vulture,  s. 
Ornith. :  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  the 
Turkey  Buzzard  (q.v.). 

John  crow's  nose,  ».  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Phyllocoryne  jaanavxnsit.  [Jix  CROW.  J 

John  Doe,  s. 

Law :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  ficti- 
tious lessee  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  mixed 
action  of  ejectment,  that  of  the  fictitious  de- 
fendant being  Richard  Roe. 

"  But  If  the  lessor  made  out  bis  title  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  then  judgment  and  a  writ  of  possession  were 
awardt-d  to  John  Hw,  the  nominal  nlalutiff  who  by 
this  trial  hart  proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers,  his 
supposed  lessor.  '—Blac/utone:  Comment. ,bk.  IlL,  ch.T. 


boil,  bo£:  pout,  j<Jwl;  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $hls;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing. 
-elaa.    i  lan  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  Chun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    sioui,  -clou*  =  ahus,    -ble,  -<Ue,  Ac.  i  toel,  del. 
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John— joint 


John-to-whlt.  i. 

Ornith.  :  Vireosgloia  olisacea,  a  fly-catcher, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  the  note  of  which 
is  like  John-to-whit.  (Ogilvie.) 

John  Trot,  *.    A  clown. 
John's  wort,  *.    [ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.] 
J5hn  (2),  *.    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  jaunt.} 
John-dory,  s.    [DORSE.] 

fo'hn'-ap-ple,  *.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful  ;  Eng.  appk.]  An  apple  useful  as 
retaining  its  freshness  for  a  long  time. 

"A  johnapplv  li  a  good  rellstied  sharp  apple  the 
•print  following,  when  most  other  fruit  U  spent-  ' 
—  Mortimer  :  fluibundry. 

Jfihn'  nle,  John-ny",  s.    [Dimin.  of  John.} 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  whalers  to 
Pygoscelis  tceniata,  a  kind  of  penguin  found  at 
Kerguelen  Island,  &c. 

John  ny  cake,  s.  [Eng.  Johnny,  dimin.  of 
John,  and  cake.] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  maize  meal  mixed  with 
water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth.    (Amer.y 

2.  A  New-Englander.    (American.) 
J6hn  son  esc  ,  s.    [From  Dr.  Johnson  ;  suff. 

-eae.]  The  literary  style  or  language  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  ;  a  pompous,  inflated  style, 
much  affecting  the  use  of  classical  words. 

J6hn-s6n'-l-an,  a.  [From  Dr.  Johnson;  adj. 
suff.  -ian.}  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Dr. 
Johnson  or  his  style;  pompous,  inflated. 

John-son'  -I-an-I$  m,  *.  [Eng/  Johnsonian  ; 
-ism.]  A  word  or  idiom  peculiar  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

J6hn  -  son  -  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  Johnson;  -ton.] 
The  same  as  JOHNSONIANISH  (q.v.). 

J6hn-8t6n-Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Greg  and 
Lettsom  after  Johnston,  who  analysed  it  ;  suff. 


Afin.  ;    Now  shown  to    be   galena   (q.v.), 
mixed  with  free  sulphur. 

Join,  *  joign.  *  Joyn,  v.t.  k  t    [Fr.  joindre, 
from  Lat.  jungo,  from  the  same  root  as  Sansc. 
yaj  =  to  join,  and  Eng.  yoke.} 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect  ;  to  attach  one  to   another 
ID  contiguity  ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 

"A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  Bight) 
Held  up  his  left  baud,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  joi««rf." 

Shakctp.  ;  Julius  Cenar,  1.  8. 

2.  To  couple,  to  combine,  to  associate. 

"  In  tliii  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together 
1U  ideal,  the  mind  ha*  great  power."—  Z^ctc. 

8.  To  add. 

"Woe  unto  them  tliatjofo  home  to  honte,  that  lay 
field  to  field."—  Itaiah  v.  8. 

4.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
•raider."—  Matthew  xi  x.  6. 

*  5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

"Therefore  he  that  Joyneth  hit  virgin  In  niatry- 
monye  doith  weL"—  Wydif'.  1  Cor.  vli. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 

"  Be  perfectly  joined  together  In  the  lame  mind."  — 
I  Cor.  1.  10. 

7.  To  associate  or  attach  one's  self  to  ;  to  be- 
come connected  with  ;  to  act  in  concert  with  ; 
to  become  a  member  of.  as,  To  join  the  army, 
to  join  a  society. 

*8.  To  command,  to  enjoin. 

"  Thtyjoin  them  penance."—  Tyndat*  :  Worki.  L  UL 

9.  To  engage  in.     [JOIN,  ^  (1).] 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact; 
to  fo?m  a  physical  union  ;   to  coalesce  ;  to 
unite  into  one. 

2.  To  adjoin  ,  to  be  adjacent 

"Justus's  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue.™  — 
Act*  xviii.  1. 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  be  or  become  associated,  as 
In  views,  partnership,  society,  marriage,  con- 
federat:y,  &c.;  to  be  confederate  ;  to  be  leagued 
together. 

"  In  conclusion  they  would/ofw  to  make  war  on  the 
king."—  Burnet  ;  Uitt.  Reform,  (an.  1542). 

4.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  to  engage 
In  battle  ;  to  join  battle. 

"Look  you,  all  you  thatkisa  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  iu  a  hot  day."—  Shateta,  : 
t  ffetiry  IV..  L  2. 


IT  (1)  To  join  battle  :  To  engage  in  hostile 
encounter.    (1  Samuel  iv.  2.) 
(2)  To  join  issue:  [ISSUE]. 

join,  s.    [JoiN,  v.}    A  joint,  a  junction. 

*  Join  -  hand.  ».     Writing  in   which  the 
letters  are  joined  together  in  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  writing  in  single  letters. 

'Join'-ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Adjoining,  contiguous, 
adjacent. 

"The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong  .  .  . 
Wai  evtujoinant  to  the  gardln  wall." 

CAaucer.-  C.  T.,  1.06S. 

J&ln'-der,  *  Joyn-der,  *.    [Fr.  joindre.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  joining;  con- 
junction. 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  wutu&ljoindtr  of  your  hands. 

fthakeip.  ;  Twelfth  fiiyht,  V.  L 

n.  Law: 

1.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  things  in 
one  suit  or  action. 

2.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  or  more 
parties  as  defendants  in  one  suit 

3.  The  acceptance  by  a  party  In  an  action 
of  the  challenge  laid  down  in  his  adversary's 
demurrer  or  last  pleading. 

*  Joine,  v.t.    [JOIN,  v.}    To  enjoin. 

Join'-er,  *  Joyn-er,  *.    [Eng.  join,  v.  ;  -«•.] 
L  Ord,  Lang.  :  Oue  who  or  that  which  joins. 
IL  Building: 
1.  A  workman  whose  business  or  occupation 

fs  to  construct  articles  by  joining  pieces  of 

wood  with  framings,  glue,  nails,  otc.  ;  specif. 

one  who  constructs  the  woodwork  for  houses. 

[JOINERY.] 

"  A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
A*  smiths  audjofn«r*  i>erfectn  design. 

r:  Convertation,  7*0. 


2.  A  wood-  working  machine  for  doing  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  and 
thicknessing,  mortising,   tenoning  (single  or 
double),  cross-cutting  and  squaring-up,  groov- 
ing, tongueing,  rabbeting,  mitreing,  moulding 
and  beading,  chamfering,  wedge-cutting,  bor- 
ing, and  a  great  variety  of  other  operations. 

joiner's  chisel,  «.  A  thin-bladed  paring 
chisel. 

joiner's  clamp,  «.  A  carpenter's  tool 
used  in  glueing  up  doors  and  other  wide  objects. 

Joiner's  gauge,  s.  A  scribing  tool  to 
make  a  mark  on  a  board  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  latter. 

joiner's  plane,  *.  A  bench  plane  for 
facing  and  matching  boards. 

J6~ln'-er-y,  *.  [Eng.  joiner;  ~y,]  The  art 
or  occupation  of  a  joiner;  specif,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  carpentry,  the  art  of  frain;  ;,' 
the  finishing  wurk  of  houses,  doors,  windows, 
shutters,  blinds,  cupboards,  hand-railing  of 
stairs,  balconies,  and  galleries,  mantelpie-vs 
(if  of  wood),  the  construction  of  permanent 
fittings,  and  the  covering  of  all  rough  timber. 

Join'-  ing,  *  Joyn-  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t, 
[JoiN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  uniting,  coupling, 
or  attaching  together  ;  a  joint. 

"  All  was  of  atone  of  berile  .  . 
Without  }>eces  urjoyningi," 

Chitucer  :  UOVM  of  Fame,  bk.  If  I. 

joining-  hand,   s.    The  same  as  JOIN- 

HAND  (q.V.J. 

joint,  Moynt,  *Joynte,  *.  A  a.    [O.  Fr. 

joinct  (Fr.  joint),  properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
joindre  =  to  join,  from  Lat.  jungo,  pa.  par.  of 
junctus  ;  Sp.  «fe  Fort  junta;  Ital.  giunta.] 

*  A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  junction  or  mode  of  joining  parts  in  a 
structure  ;  the  place  or  part  where  two  sepa- 
rate thinga  ore  joined,  either  so  as  to  permit 
motion  in  the  things  joined  or  not;  a  June* 
tion,  an  articulation,  a  hinge. 

"  In  laying  on  the  lack  noon  good  and  flne-joyned 
work,  theyfrequeutlysiK>il  tnejoynti,  edges,  or  comers 
of  drawers  or  cabinets.  —  Dampier  :  Voyage*  (au.  icsi). 

*  2.  A  limb. 

3.  One  of  the  larger  pieces  into  which  a 
butcher  cuts  up  a  carcass. 

4.  A  place  of  resort  for  secret  or  illicit  pur- 
poses; as,  a  tramps'  joint,  an  opium  joint,  &c. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat :  A  joint,  or  articulation,  may  bt 
denned  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments 
of  an  animal  body,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  structure  or  structures  different  from 
both.  (Todd  &  Bowmann:  Phys.  Anat.,  i.  1H1.) 
The  different  kinds  of  joints  may  be  thus 
classified  :    1.   Synarthrosis  :   (1)  Suture,  (2) 
Schindylesis,    (3)    Gomphosts,   (4)   Amphiar- 
throsis.    2.  Diarlhrosis :  (1)  Arthrodia,  (2)  Ei 
arthrosis,  (3)  Ginglymus,  and  (4)  Diartliro-si- 
rotatorins.    The  terms  Symphysis,  Synchon- 
drosis,  Syneurosis,  Syssarcosis,  and  Menni- 
gosis,  formerly  applied  to  joints,  are  now  dis- 
carded.    [See  all  these  words.] 

2.  Arch. :  The  surface  of  contact  between 
two  bodies,  joined  and  held  together  by  means 
of  cement,  mortar,  &c.,  or  by  a  superincum- 
bent weight. 

3.  Bookbinding:  The  lateral  projection  of 
the  back  to  correspond  to  or  cover  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sides. 

4.  Bot.(PL):  The  places  at  which  the  pieces 
of  a  stem  are  articulated  together. 

5.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  securing  together  the 
meeting  edges  of  wooden  structures ;  the  place 
where  one  piece  of  timber  is  united  to  another. 
The  straight  joint  is  where  the  edges  make  a 
butt-joint,   being  planed  straight.     Timbers 
are  generally  joined  by  mortises  and  tenons,  or 
by  straps  and  bolts.     The  various  kinds  of 
joints  are  named  according  to  their  forms  and 
uses,  thus : 

(1)  A  butting  joint,  In  carp.,  is  one  in  which 
the  fibres  of  one  piece  are  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  other ;  in  machinery,  one  in  which 
the  pieces  meet  at  right  angles. 

(2)  A  bevel  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  one  piece 
and  oblique  to  those  of  the  other. 

(3)  Dove-tail  joint.     [DOVETAIL.] 

(4)  A  longitudinal  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
common  seam  runs  parallel  with  the  fibres  of 
both. 

(5)  A  mitre  joint,  one  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  matching  pieces  in  a  frame,  the  parts  unit- 
ing on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle,  which  is 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  one  of  90°. 

(6)  A  square  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  ot 
the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  oue 
piece,  and  parallel  to  those  of  the  other. 

(See  also  mortise,  rabbet,  scarf,  tenon,  uni- 
versal joint,  &c.)  Other  joints  are  known  by 
some  peculiarity  of  finish  or  application,  as 
bracket,  chamfered,  covering,  diamond,  fron- 
tal, plain,  side,  suspended  joints. 

6.  Geol. :  A  natural  fissure  or  line  of  parting 
traversing  rocks  in  a  straight  and  well-deter- 
mined line,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.    If  in  a  quarry  a  sufficient 
number  of  joints  cross  each  other,  the  rock 
Is  broken  up  into  symmetrical  blocks,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  labours  of  the  men 
employed.    The  faces  of  the  joints  are  gener- 
ally smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  sur- 
face of  true  strata.    The  partings  which  divide 
columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints.    The 
spaces  between  two  joints  show  no  tendency 
to  split  indefinitely,  thus    distinguishing  it 
from    slaty  cleavage.     [CLEAVAGE.]     (Lyell.) 
Rutley  considers  jointing  due  to  the  consoli- 
dation either  of  sediment  by  drying  or  of 
eruptive  matter  by  cooling.    This  makes  them 
so  contract  as  to 

produce  fracture 
along  more  or  less 
parallel  lines. 

7.  Masonry :  The 
face -joints   of 
voussoirs    are 
those    which    ap- 
pear on  the  face 
of  the  arch.    The 
vertical    joint    is 
between  stones  of 
the  same  course. 

The  horizontal  JOINT. 

joint   is   between 

courses.  The  coursing-joint  is  the  joint 
between  the  courses  of  voussoirs.  The 
heading-joint  is  that  between  two  vous- 
soirs in  the  same  course.  The  flush-joint 
is  filled  up  to  the  face  by  pointing  with 
mortar. 

8.  Plumbing:    The  sheets  of  sheet -metal 
roofing  are  joined  by  a  drip-joint  or  a  flashing- 
joint  in  cases  where  they  are  not  soldered. 
A  flush-joint  or  jump-joint  is  a  butt-joint 
covered  with  a  plate  ou  the  inner  side,  called 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     w,  oa  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu-  kw. 
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the  butt-plate.  In  s  lap-joint  the  pieces  over- 
lap each  other. 

9.  Rail.  Eng. :  The  place  where  the  ends  of 
two  rails  meet,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
Joined. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Joined  together,  coupled,  united. 

"  Of  bodies  seuen  In  apeclall 
With  foure  iplrltctVoyn*  withall." 

Gower:  C.A.tlr. 

2.  United;  combined;  acting  together  or 
In  combination 

"  In  a  war  carried  on  by  tho'  Joint  force  of  so  many 
nations,  France  could  send  troopa."— Addiion.  (Todd.) 

3.  "Associated,  connected. 

"  Prom  *  joint  connexion  ami  unavoidable  coherence 
of  u hiuh  propositions  one  with  another,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  it  la  not  weakness  but  want  of  conscience." 
— Amth;  Sermon*,  vol.  lit.,  ser.  6. 

,  4.  United  or  associated  in  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  having  an  interest  in  common. 

**  Pride  t.heu  WM  not :  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid : 
Han  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tcn.ua  of  the  shade." 
Pope:  KuayonMan,  iii.  15i 

6.  Shared  in  common  by  different  persons. 

"  Entertain  no  more  of  it. 
Than  a  joint  burdt-n  laid  upon  us  all." 

Shake*?. :  3  Henry  IT.,  v.  ». 

6.  United  ;  continuing  or  lasting  together. 
"  Settled  on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and 
•ejnratu  lives.*1— Maoaulay:  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

U  Out  of  joint: 

1.  Lit. :  Luxated,  dislocated. 

•'Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint."—  Oenetit  xxxill.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Thrown  into  confusion  or  disorder ; 
disordered. 

"  The  time  IB  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite  1 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  It  right. 

ShaXfip. :  ffamlrt,  i.  8. 

*  joint  ache,  'joint  ach,  s. 

Bot. :  Rottenness  manifesting  itself  at  the 
Junction  of  the  branches,  and  caused  by  the 
age  of  the  tree  (?). 

"No  trees  are  exempt  from  the  worme,  the  blasting, 
and  the  joint-ach."—P.  Holland:  I'linie,  Itk.  xvii.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

joint  actions,  s.  pi 

Law  :  Actions  in  which  several  persons  are 
so  equally  concerned  that  one  cannot  sue  or 
be  aued  without  the  others. 

joint  chair,  s. 

Railway :  A  chair  which  supports  the  ends 
of  abutting  rails. 

joint  coupling,  *. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  universal  joint  for  coup- 
ling sections  of  shafting. 

*Joint-evil,  *. 

Path. :  Evil  or  disease  of  the  joints ;  specif., 
one  that  gives  them  undue  prominence. 

joint  fastening,  *. 
Railway :  A  fish-bar  or  other  means  of  lock- 
Ing  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  rails. 

Joint-fiat.  8. 

Law:  A  fiat  issned  against  two  or  more 
trading  partners  by  a  common  creditor. 

Joint-file,  s.  A  small  file  without  taper, 
and  circular  in  its  cross-section.  It  is  used 
for  dressing  out  the  holes  for  the  joint- wire  in 
snuff-boxes,  &e.,  and  in  preparing  the  aper- 
tures for  the  pintles  of  hinges. 

Joint-fir,  ». 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  order  Gnetaceee  (q.v.). 

Joint-heir,  s.  An  heir  having  a  joint  in- 
terest with  another. 

Joint-hinge,  s.  A  strap-hinge.  [HINGE,  s.] 

*  Joint-labourer,  s.    A  fellow-labourer. 
Joint-like,  a.  Resembling  joints ;  jointed. 

"It  [knot-graasel  is  both  hay  and  provender,  the 
Joint-like  knots  whereof  will  fat  twine."— fuUer  ! 
W&rthies;  Wiltshire 

Joint  obligant,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  person  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion as  another  to  do  something  specified. 

Joint-pipe,  B. 

Gas :  A  short  section  of  pipe,  forming  a  con- 
nection between  two  lengths,  and  usually 
having  threaded  sockets  into  which  the  parts 
are  screwed  ;  a  socket. 

Joint-pliers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  adapted 
foi  securing  the  joints  of  compassesandsimilar 
instruments  ;  also  pliers  by  which  the  hinge- 
ing  of  watch-cases  is  effected. 

*  Joint-racking,  a.    Causing  pain  in  the 
joints.     (Milton;  P.  L.,  xi.  488.) 


*  Joint-ring,  s.    A  ring  jointed,  so  as  to 
consist  of  two  equal  parts. 

"  Marry.  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  »/o* nt-riny. 
nor  fur  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  cap*."— SlwJcttp-  •'  Olhrllo,  iv.  4, 

Joint-saw,  *.  A  saw  with  a  curved  work- 
ing face,  used  in  making  the  joints  of  com- 
passes and  other  similar  work. 

*  Joint-servant,  «.    A  fellow  servant. 

"  I  took  him. 

Made  Mm  Joint  servant  with  me,  gave  him  way 
In  all."  tihaketp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

*  Joint-sick,  a.     Suffering  from  pain  in 
the  joints. 

Joint-stock,  s.    Stock  held  in  common. 

Joint-stock  company :  A  company  or  associa- 
tion of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  some  business  or  under- 
taking, in  which  the  shares  of  each  member 
are  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  partners. 

Joint-stool,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Istng. :  A  stool  made  with  jointed 
parts ;  a  folding  stool. 

"  Jfilnt-ttmtli  were  tbeu  created  ;  on  three  legs 
Upborue  they  stood ;  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab."  Cotaper :  Task,  L  19. 

2.  Engin. :  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of 
parts  which  belong  in  apposition,  as  railway 
metals,  ways  of  vessels,  &c. 

Joint-tenancy,  a. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  AD  estate  in  joint-tenancy  IB  where  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold  in 
fee-simple,  fee-tall,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  Its 
creation  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise 
by  which  the  tenants  claim  title ;  for  this  estate  can 
only  arise  by  purchase  or  grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of 
the  parties,  and  never  by  the  mere  act  of  law.  Joiut- 
tenanta  must  have  one  and  the  same  Interest.  One 
cannot  be  entitled  to  one  period  of  duration  or  quan- 
tity of  interest  lu  lands,  and  the  other  to  a  different ; 
one  cannot  be  tenant  for  life,  and  the  other  for  years  ; 
one  cannot  be  tenant  In  fee.  and  the  other  lit  tail. 
They  must  also  have  an  unity  of  title ;  their  estate 
must  be  created  by  one  and  the  same  act.  Joint-ten- 
ancy cannot  arise  by  descent  or  act  of  law,  but  merely 
by  purchase,  or  acquisition  by  the' act  of  the  party! 
and,  unless  that  act  be  one  and  the  same,  the  two 
tenants  would  have  different  titles  ,  and  If  they  had 
different  titles  there  would  be  no  Jointure,  There 
must  also  be  an  unity  of  time ;  their  estates  must  be 
vested  at  one  and  the  same  period,  as  well  as  by  one 
and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a  present  estate 
made  to  A  and  B  ;  or  a  remainder  In  fee  to  A  and  B 
after  a  particular  estate  ;  In  either  case  A  and  B  are 
Joint-tenants  of  this  present  estate,  or  this  vested 
remainder.  Lastly,  in  Joint-tenancy  there  must  be  an 
unity  of  possession ;  for  joint-tenants  are  said  to  be 
seised  per  my  et  per  tout,  by  the  moiety  and  by  all : 
that  Is,  they  each  of  them,  have  the  entire  possession 
as  well  of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole."— Blactxtone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

Joint-tenant,  8. 

Law :  One  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint- 
tenancy. 

Joint-wire,  s. 

Watchmaking :  The  tubular  wire,  sections 
of  which  form  the  joints  of  watch-cases, 
lockets,  &c. ;  a  piece  is  hard  soldered  to  each 
leaf,  and  a  solid  wire  runs  through  to  form 
the  pintle.  It  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  steel 
wire,  one  end  being  tapered  off  with  a  file,  so 
that  the  tube  and  wire  are  grasped  together 
by  the  dogs  and  drawn  after  the  manner  of  a 
solid  wire. 

*  joint-worm,  «. 

Zool. :  The  tape-worm  (q.v.). 

Joint,  *Joynt,  v.t,  &  i  [JOINT,  *.] 
A*  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  in  joints  or  articulations;   to 

articulate. 

"  The  fingers  are  Jointed  together  for  motion,  and 
furnished  with  several  muscles."  —  flay  :  On  tfie 
Creation. 

2.  To  unite  by  one  or  more  Joints ;  to  join 
together ;  to  unite. 

"  Branches  which,  being  dead  many  yean,  shall 
after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 
grow."-Sfto*«i?>. .'  Cymbeltne,  v.  4. 

*3.  To  .unite  closely,  to  combine,  to  league 
together. 

"  Jointing  their  force  'gainst  Caesar." 

Shaketp, :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.,  L  S. 

&.  To  divide  or  cut  into  joints  or  pieces;  to 
separate  the  joints  of. 

"  About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething 
and  routing,  he  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  night."— 
P.  Bolland :  Plutarch,  p.  614. 

II.  Carp.  A  Join. :  To  plane  and  prepare  the 
edges  of  timbers. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  unite  or  coalesce  as  by 
joints  or  parts  fitting  into  each  other. 


joint  ed,  "Joynt-ed,  a,    [Eng.  joint;  -«*.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Full  of  joints  or  knots;  knotty. 

"  Three  cubits  high  the  jointed  herbage  shoots." 


2.  Provided  or  formed  with  joints. 

"  Twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  tainted  plat* 
Gave  entrance."         Pope:  Honver  ;  Iliad  xxiL  wa, 

3.  Having  joints  or  limbs. 

"Being  nimbler  Joynted  than  the  rest" 

Spenser:  MuiopotntM 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Separating  nearly  or  even  falling  to  piece* 
at  the  joints  ;  as  the  legumes  of  Ornithopus 
or  the  leaflets  of  Guilandina  Bonduc. 

2.  Looking  as  if  it  possessed  joints,  as  the 
stem    and     leaves     of    Juncus     articulatu*. 
(Lindley.) 

jointed  ferns,  s.  pi 

Bot.  :  The  order  Equisetaceaa  (q.v.). 

jointed-microscope,  s.  A  pocket  mi- 
croscope in  which  the  handle  and  fens-holder 
shut  down  against  the  slide  on  which  the 
object  pliers  are  adjustable. 

Jolnt'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  jointed  ;  -ly.}  In  a 
jointed  manner  ;  with  joints. 

Joint  -er,  s,    [Eng.  joint;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  joints. 
IL  Technically; 

1.  Masonry  : 

(1)  A  tool  for    filling  the  mortar    cracks 
between  courses  of  bricks.    A  pointing  tool. 

(2)  A  tool  for  marking  the  mortar  -joints. 

2.  Coopering  :  The  stave-jointer  is  a  large, 
stationary  plane  on  which  the  edges  of  the 
staves  are  worked.     The  heading-jointer  has 
a  straight-edged  bit.     The  backing,  or  side- 
jointer,  otherwise  called  the  over-shave,  has  a 
concave-edged  bit,  and  is  used  for  dressing 
the  backs  of  staves.    The  inshave  has  a  con- 
vex-edged bit,  and  is  used  for  dressing  the 
inner  faces  of  staves. 

3.  Build.  :  A    bent  strip  of  iron  inserted 
into  a  wall  to  strengthen  the  Joint. 

Jointer-plane,  «. 

Coopering  : 

1.  A  plane  five  or  six  feet  long,  Its  loww 
end  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  Its  upper 
end  supported  upon  a  prop,  the  inclined  sole 
being  presented  upward  for  the  staves,  which 
are  jointed  thereon. 

2.  A  jointing-plane  (q.v.). 

joint  ing,  *joynt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4*. 
[JOINT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

G.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  joining 
with  a  joint. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  operation  of  producing  joints 
in  rocks  ;  the  joints  thus  produced.    (Rutley.) 

[JOINT,  A.  II.  6.] 

jointing-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  with  a  long  stock,  used  to 
true  the  edges  of  boards  or  staves  which  art 
to  be  accurately  fitted  together.  It  is  2ft.  6in 
long,  and  the  work  is  called  shooting  the  joints 

Jointing-rule,  s. 

Bricklaying  :  A  straight  rule  about  six  feet 
long,  used  by  bricklayers  in  marking  with 
white  paint  along  each  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

Joint'  less,  a.  [Eng.  joint;  -less.]  Without  • 
joint  ;  having  no  joint. 

J61nt-#,*joynt-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  joint  ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  joint  manner  or  state  ;  together. 

"The  which  I  doe  dedicate  joyntly  unto  you  twi 
honourable  sisters."—  Spenter  :  Four*  Bymnet.    (Ded. 

2.  In  common,  in  company. 

"  Then  jointly  to)  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow." 
ShaJcetp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,848, 

«  Jo~Jnf-ress,  *  J61nt-u-res»,  «.  [Eng. 
jointur(e);  -ess.]  A  woman  possessed  of  a 
jointure  ;  a  dowager. 

"  The  imperial  jointrett  to  this  warlike  state.  ' 

Shatosp.  :  Hamlet,  L  1 

jSlnt'-ure,    *Joynt-er,  «.     [O.Fr.  joincturt 
(Fr,  jointure),  from  Lat.  junctura,  from  ju»o- 
tus,  pa,  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  joining,  a  joint 
"  Crist  onre  heed  of  whom  al  the  bodl  sett  togidra 
and  unmdan  toglan  bt  ec\\  jointure  of  uudirsemyng." 
—  Wycliffe:  Effetiet,  ch.  iv. 


boll,  DO^  ;  ptfut,  J6%1 ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  --  shan.    - tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  toel,  de  1. 
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2.  Law:  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements 
settled  upon  a  woman  in  c.onsi deration  of 
marriage,  and  which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her 
husband's  decease. 

"Thejvyntttre  or  aduancement  of  the  ladle  [Rather, 
lae]."— flocon."  Benry  VIL,  p.  204. 

Joint  -lire,  v.t.  [JOINTURE,  ».]  To  settle  a 
jointure  up. 

inf-ure-l&5S,  a.    [Eng.  jointure;  -less.] 
ithou£  a  jointure;  having  no  jointure. 

"  The  worthiest  let  him  take 
Anjotnturelets  to  Petals'  court." 

Chapman  :  Ham*r<.  Iliad  U.  110. 

*j6lnf-Ti-ress,  *.    [JOINTRESS.] 

Joint-weed,  s.    [Eng.  joint,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Polygonum 
trtieulatum. 

I6ist,  '  joyste,  -  giate,  *gyst,  »gyste, 
*  gyyste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  giste  (Fr.  gite)=  a  bed, 
couch,  or  joist,  from  O.  Fr.  gtsir  =  to  lie,  to 
lie  on.] 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  supporting  a 
floor  or  ceiling,  one  or  both.  Single  flooring 
Is  formed  with  joists  reaching  from  wall  to 
wall,  where 
they  rest  on 
plates  of  tim- 
ber built  into 
the  brick- 
work. The 
floor  -  boards 
are  nailed  on 
the  upper 
edges  of  the 
joists,  whose 
lower  edges 
receive  the 
lath-'ng  and  JOISTS. 

plastering   of 

the  jeilings.  Double  floors  are  constructed 
with  stout  binding-joists,  a  few  feet  apart, 
reaching  from  wall  to  wall,  and  supporting 
ceiling-joists,  which  carry  the  ceiling,  and 
bridging-joists,  on  which  are  nailed  the  floor- 
boards. When  the  main  timbers  of  the  floor 
are  girders  which  rest  on  the  wall-plates 
and  support  the  binding-joists,  the  floor  is 
called  a  framed  floor.  The  binding-joists  sup- 
port the  bridging-joists  and  ceiling-joists  as 
before.  The  trimming-joists  are  short  joists 
into  which  trimmers  are  mortised.  Trimmers 
are  pieces  around  a  fire-hearth  or  a  hatchway, 
where  the  continuity  of  the  joists  is  broken. 
[TRIMMER.] 

"  T'hejoitti  and  plankes,  made  of  flrre  and  larch,  are 
very  strong  to  beare  a  great  weight."—/*.  Hullaiid : 
MM*  bk.  xvl.,  ch.  iUL 

Joist,  v.t.  [JOIST,  «.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
joists. 

Joke,  s.     [Lat.  jocus;  Sp.  juego;   ItaL  gioco; 

FT.  jen.} 

1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  laughter  or  merriment;  a  jest; 
raillery. 

2.  Something  not  real ;  something  not  done 
In  earnest  or  seriously  meant. 

IT  In  joke :  In  jest :  not  in  earnest,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  laughter  or  merriment ; 
not  senoosly  meant. 

Joke,  v.i.  &  t.    [JOKE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  jokes ;  to  jest ;  to  be 
merry. 

"He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  In  such  a 
way  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to 
night"— Maeaulay  :  Bi*t.  Sng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crack  jokes  upon ;  to  jest 
upon ;  to  rally. 

jok'-er,*.  [Eog.jok(e);-cr.}  One  who  cracks 
jokes;  a  jester,  a  merry  fellow.  Also,  in  card 
games,  an  extra  card  which  is  always  a  trump 
and  generally  the  highest. 

•Joke  -smith,  *.  [Eng.  joke,  and  mifo.]  A 
manufacturer  or  maker  of  jokes. 

"  The  Jests  of  th«  newspaper  Joketmtih."— So  uthey  : 

J6k  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [JOKE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  «tosf. :  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting ; 
a  jest 

J6k'-5£ng-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  Joking;  >ly.}    In  a 

joking  or  jesting  manner ;  jestingly. 

*Jok'-!«ll,  o.     [Eng.  jotye);   -ish.}     Jocular, 

jesting. 


Jole,  s.    [JOWL.] 

1.  The  face  or  cheek.    (Only  used  In  the 
phrase  cheek  by  jole.) 

"  Follow  !  nay,  I  will  go  with  thee  ch«**  by  jole." 
Shakes?. :  Midsummer  Kighft  Dream.  Ui.  2. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  &c. 

"  Red-speckled  trout*,  the  salmon's  silver  jole, 
The  joioted  lobster?  Gay :  Trivia,  ii.  416. 

*  jole,  *  Joll,  v.t.  [JoLE,  *.]  To  beat  or  dash 
the  head  agaiust  anything ;  to  strike  or  clash 
with  violence. 

"  This  Termerus  did  use  to  pat  them  to  death  In  this 
sort  whom  he  met.  to  Joll  his  head  against  theirs."— 
A'vrth:  Plutarch,  p.  5. 

*Jol-le,  a.    [JOLLT.J 

*Jol-if;  *Jol-yf;  a.  [Fr.]  Jolly,  merry,  hand- 
some. 

"  Natheles  he  was  a  falre,  jolyf  yong  man,  a  strong 
m^n  and  hardy." — Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  29S.  (Nt»tu.) 

Jd-lif'-fi-a,  s.  [Named  by  Bojer  after  his 
friend  M.  Joliffe.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genns  of  Cncnrbltaceie,  tribe 
Nhandirobeffl.  Joliflla  africana.  is  now  called 
Telfairia  pedata. 

Jol-U-fl-ca'-tton,  ».  [Eng.  jolly;  suff.  -jtm- 
tion.}  A  merrymaking ;  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity ;  a  carouse. 

jtt'-lX-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  jotty;  -ly.} 

*  1.  Prettily,  finely,  neatly. 

"  The  wholesom'st  herbs  they  herewlthal  Inclosed, 
Aud  so  their  heads  tuMJaUag  they  dlght." 

H.  Peacham,  iu  lllti.  Tol.  1L 

2.  In  a  jolly,  merry,  or  sportive  manner ; 
with  jollity ;  merrily. 

'*  The  goodly  empress, /oKtfy  inclined. 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'roos  kind." 

Dryden:  PerXu*.  rt. 

*Jol'-lI-ment,s.  [Eng.  jolly;  -m*nt.}  Mirth, 
jollity,  merriment,  gaiety. 

"  Whereas  a  ladle  g«nt 
Sate  with  a  knight  in  ]oy  out  Jol  linen  f" 

Spenter:  f.  g.,  VI.  It  Is. 

joT-U-neas,  t.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ne$$.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jolly ;  merriment, 
mirth,  festivity,  revelry.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
10,603.) 

JtiT-U-tf.  *4ol-I-te«,  *.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ty.} 
Jolliness,  mirth,  merriment. 

"Ah.  then,  til  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly." 

Beattic :  The  Jfinttrei,  bk.  i. 

J«l'-l^,  *Jol-lf,  *Jol-ife,  *Jol-yf;  Jol-y.  a. 

&  adv.    [O.  Fr.  jolif(Fr.  joli\  from  Icel.  JSi  = 
Yule  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  joewa,  =  to  revel  ] 
A*  As  adjective  .* 

*  1.  Merry,  frisky. 

"  Winning  she  was,  as  Is  a/oZty  oolt. 
Long  as  a  mast."  Chaucer  :  C.  T.t  S.M4. 

*  2.  Handsome,  neat ;  fine  in  appearance ; 

plump. 

"  He  cbaonc't  to  dime  whereas  a/ofty  knlgbt, 
In  couert  shade  liiiuselfe  did  safely  rest. 

Xpenter:  f.  «.,  VL  UL  «X 

*  8.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"This  northern  wind,  which  some  call  Cnclaa, 
bloweth  *  jolly  cool  wind."— Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

4.  Merry,   mirthful,  gay,  lively,  sportive  ; 
fond  of  merriment,  jovial 

"  A  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  English  gentleman.*— 
Macaulay  :  ilitt,  Sng.,  ch.  xvL 

5.  Inspiring  or  expressing  mirth  or  gaiety. 

"  While  the/oUy  honrs  led  on  propitious  May." 

Milton;  Sonnet. 

6.  Fine,  excellent,  very  good.    (Slang.) 

"  What  a  jolly  desk  1  "—Hughet :  Tom  Srovn't  School 
Dayt,  pt.  ii.  ch.  L 
B.  As  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly.    (Slang.) 

"  'He  Is  so  jolly  green,'  said  Charley." — Dicheiu : 
Oliver  TwM,  ch.  ix. 

J6l'-l^  (2),  a.  [Dan.  jolle  ~  a  yawl ;  Sw.  Julie  ; 
Dut.  jol.\  [YAWL.]  A  word  only  used  in 
the  compound. 

Jolly-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  boat  used  for  the  general 
miscellaneous  work  of  a  ship,  such  as  bringing 
off  marketing,  &c.  A  boat  of  this  kind  at- 
tached to  United  States  vessels  of  war  is 
called  a  dingy.  It  is  clinker-built,  from  16  to 
20  feet  long,  with  a  beam  from  '33  to  '29  of  its 
length. 

J3T-1&  v.i.  A  t     [JOLLV  (1).  <*•] 

*  A.  Intrans. :   To  rejoice,  to  joy,  to  be 
pleased. 

"  And  as  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant 

TtlHV  inUti  a+   Ilia  rrrikf  " 


joHy  at  his  grief." 
0.  Fletcher:  Chritft  Triumph  nver  Death. 

B.  Trans. :  To  joke,  to  rally.    (Slang.) 


*  Jftl'-lf-hSad,  s.      [Eng.  jolly;   suff.  -Awd.J 
Jollity. 

"  Dospoyled  of  those  Joyea  Atuljvllyheiitl." 

Bpenvr:  f.  y.,  VI.  xL«. 

jSll'-yte,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after  G.  Jolly, 
the  physicist] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  dark 
brown  cwlour.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia.  Found  at  Bo- 
denniais,  Bavaria. 

Jolt,  *Joult,  v,t.  &  i.  [Probably  an  extension 
of  jole  ovjoll  =  to  knock  the  head.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  shake  with  sharp,  sudden 
jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough  roftd. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  move  with  sharp,  sudden 
jerks  ;  to  shake,  to  move  roughly.    • 

"  A  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with  the  sick  jolted 
over  the  rugged  pavement."— Mticaultty :  Bill.  Kng.t 
ch.  xiv. 

Jolt,  *  Jonlt,  *.  [JoLT,  «.]  A  shake  or  shock 
with  sharp,  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage 
along  a  rough  road. 

"Till  some  kind/ott  o'er  ffl-prvved  town 

.'liiall  wedge  you  close,  aurl  nail  you  down." 

Lloyd :  E^ittle  to  J.tt..  B»q. 

Jolt-er,  9.  [Eng.^oW;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  jolts. 

*  jolt -er  head,  *  Jolt  head,  ».    [Eng.  jolt; 
v.,and  -head.}   A  tnick-headed,fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt,  a  numskull. 

"  Come,  Jolthead,  and  com*  In-keeper.** —  fforth  • 
Plutarch,  p.  13& 

Jolt'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [JOLT,  v .] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  shaking 
with  jolts. 

Jolt -Ing  1^.  adv.  [Eng.  jolting;  -ly.}  In  » 
jolting  manner  ;  with  jolts. 

*  jombre,  v.t.     [JUMBLE,  v.] 

Jo  -nah,  *.  [Heb.  n;i>  (Yonah)  =  (1)  a  dove, 
(2)  Jonah  ;  Gr.  'luW*  (/omw).] 

Scrip.  Biog.  &  Hist. :  A  prophet,  the  ron  of 
Amittai,  and  a  native  of  Gath-hepher  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25),  a  border-town  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Joshua  xix.  13).  He  lived  prior  to  or  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23,  25), 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  824. 

II  The  prophecies  of  Jonah : 

Old  Testament  Canon  :  The  fifth  In  ordei 
of  the  minor  prophets,  but  perhaps  the  first 
in  date.  The  book  is  partly  In  prose, 
partly  in  poetry.  It  opens  with  a  divine  com- 
mand given  to  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh  and 
cry  against  it  for  its  wickedness.  In  place  of 
obeying  this  injunctionj  the  prophet,  who 
was  of  perverse  disposition,  went  to  the  sea, 
and  paid  his  fare  for  a  voyage  to  Tarshi&h. 
A  storm  arising,  those  on  board  cast  lots  to 
ascertain  whose  delinquency  had  raised  the 
tempest,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  He 
having  admitted  that  he  was  fleeing  from 
Jehovah,  was  cast  overboard  by  his  comrades, 
when  the  agitated  ocean  sank  into  a  calm. 
A  great  fish  swallowed  the  prophet,  who 
remained  alive  in  the  body  three  days  and 
three  nights.  His  prayer  offered  from  his 
living  dungeon  being  answered,  the  fish 
vomited  him  out  on  the  diy  land.  A  second 
time  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  this 
time  he  obeyed.  The  people  alarmed  by  his 
declaration  that  in  forty  days  the  city  should 
be  destroyed,  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
and  thus  averted  the  threatened  judgment. 
On  this  the  prophet  petulantly  complained 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  was  yet  more 
impatient  when  a  gourd  which  had  grown  up 
in  a  night  to  shelter  him  as  rapidly  withered 
away.  Jehovah  vindicated  his  action  and  justly 
rebuked  the  prophet.  Some  have  thought  the 
book  an  allegory  rather  than  a  narrative  of 
real  events.  But  it  is  quoted  apparently  as  a 
history  iu  the  New  Testament,  and  in  one 
place  the  confinement  of  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  similar 
period  during  which  Jesus  was  to  remain  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (Matt,  xit  39-41, 
xvi-  4 ;  Luke  xi.  29,  30,  82). 

Jon '-a- than,  s.  [After  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Governor  "of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  to  whom  Washington  frequently 
referred  for  advice  as  Brother  Jonathan.)  A 
jocular  name  for  a  native  of  the  United  States ; 
an  American. 

"  The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express. 
'  Our  President  ii  going  to  war,  I  guess.  " 

Byron;  Vition  of  Judgment.  Us. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mir,  marine;  go,  pott 
or.  wore,  wgii;  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try*  Sjhrian.    as,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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jond'-la,  «.    [Mahratta,  Ac.) 

Rot.  :  A  native  name  for  an  Indian  grass, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  [SORGHUM.] 

*  Jong'-ler,   B.      [Fr.  jongleur.]     A  jester,  a 
juggler. 

*  Jon^  -ler-ie,  «.    [JAUQLERT.] 

Jd-nes'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
Orientalist,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  (1746-94),  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  East-Indian  and  Malayan 
leguminous  trees,  sub-order  Ceesalpiniese, 
tribe  Amherstieffi.  Jonesia  Asoca  is  the 
splendid  Ashoca  or  Asoca  tree  (q.v.).  There 
are  other  species.  Called  also  Saroca. 

Jon'-qull,  J6n'-  qmlle,  ».  [Fr.  jontptiUe  ; 
8p.  junqitilto,  from  junco  ;  Lat.  juncus  —  a 
rush,  which  its  leaves  resemble.] 

Bot.  :  Narcissus  Jonquilla,  a  beautiful  unary  1- 
lidaceous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Called 
also  Rush-leaved  Daffodil.  [Etym.] 

^T  Queen  Anne's  Jonquil  is  Narcissus  pusil- 
lusplenus,  and  Sweet  Jonquil,  N.  odorus. 

look,  jouk,  J6%k,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  duck, 
v.  <q.v.).]  To  stoop  down.  (Scott:  Hob  Roy, 
ch.  xxv.) 

*Jook'-er-&  *  Jook'-er-le',  s.    [JUQO.I.ERY.] 

Jookery-pawkery,  Jookerie-paw- 

kerie,  s.    Trickery,  knavery.    (Scotch.) 

Joom  -ing,  s.  [Naga  from  =  a  field.]  (For 
def.,  see  extract.) 

"  The  procest  of  looming  .  ,  .  consists  In  simply 
cutting  down  ami  burning  the  jungle  on  a  litllalde. 
and  tlit-n  cultivating  on  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground  thus  cleared,  instead  of  terracing  as  with 
the  Angamts.  These  fields  are  of  course  not  irri- 
gated, and  the  fallen  uml  charred  timber  is  generally 
allowed  to  remain  tn  the  fields,  lyiug  across  the  slope, 
and  helps  to  retain  the  Boil  which  might  otherwise  be 
washed  away  during  the  rains."—  Lieut.  -Colonel  Wood- 
thorpe,  /I.E..  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  I  tut.,  xi.  900. 

lor  am,  *.    [  JORUM.] 

Jor   dan,  *.      [Lat.   Jordanes;   Gr.  'lop^afijs 
(lordanls);  Heb.  ]T£  (Fartfcm).] 
Geog.  :  The  celebrated  river  of  Palestine. 

Jordan  almonds,    5.  pi.     A  name  for 

sweet  almonds, 

•jor'-dan,  *Jor-dane,  *  jor'-den,*Jorr- 
deyne,  *Jur-don,  *.  [Properly  a  Jordan- 
vessel  =  one  in  which  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  brought  back  water  from  the 
river  Jordan  for  baptismal  purposes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by 
physicians  and  alchemists.     It  was  very  much 
in  the  form  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  only  the 
neck  was  longer,  being  not  much  smaller  than 
the  body  of  the  vessel.    (HalliwelL) 

"  I  pray  to  Ood  to  naue  thy  geiitil  corps, 
And  eke  t'.iyn  urinals,  and  thy  Jordanes." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.t  12,240, 

2.  A  chamber-pot. 

"  They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan."—  8kaketp.  :  1 


jor  dan  ite,  «.  [Named  by  Tom  Rath  after 
Dr.  Jordan,  of  Saarbruck  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  tlie  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland, 
in  fine  crystals.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  lead.  Hardness,  3  ;  streak  pure  black. 

Jbr'-um,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jordan  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  large    bowl   or  vessel    for   drinking. 
(Colloq.) 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  contained  in  such 
a  vessel. 

"  Apply  for  a/ortim  of  Newcastle  beer." 

Cunningham  :  Newcastle  Beer. 

J6'-se-lte,  *.  [Named  by  Damour  after  the 
locality  where  discovered,  San  Jose,  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil  ;  suff.  -ite  (3fin.).j  "^- 

Min.  :  A  telluride  of  bismuth  in  which  part 
of  the  tellurium  is  replaced  by  selenium  and  sul- 
phur. Hexagonal,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage  ; 
soft;  sp.  gr.  7'92-7'93.  Colour,  grayish-black. 

Jo'-seph,  s.  [Gr.  'IWOTJ^  (lostph)  ;  Heb.  rp\> 
(Yoseph)  =  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.]  (See 
etym.  and  eoraponisdB.) 

Joseph's  coat,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Amaranthus 
tricolor. 


Joseph's  flower,  *. 

Bot. :  Tragopogon  pratente. 

'Jo'-sfiph,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  in 
refemiue  to  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours.] 
A  riding-dress  for  ladies,  having  buttons 
down  to  the  skirts. 

"Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon  .  .  .  dressed 
tn  a  green  jQteph."—Goldtniich :  Vttmr  of  WaiMii. <l, 
eli.  XVi. 

Josh'  n -a,  s.    [Heb.  ytfifT  (Yehoshua);  Gr. 

'InO-OUS  (JeSOUS).']       [JESUS.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  The  name  of  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua  i.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  8;  Haggai  i.  1). 
The  last-uamed  Joshua  is  the  Jeshua  of  Ezra 
v.  2.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
four,  after  whom  the  other  three  were  named, 
was  the  son  of  Nun,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Cbron. 
vii.  27),  who  first  appears  as  commanding  the 
Israelites  by  appointment  of  Moses  during 
the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  13). 
He  was  with  Moses  just  after  his  descent  from 
Sinai  (\x\ ii.  17) ;  lie  was  then  a  servant  of 
Moses,  and  a  young  man  (xxxiii.  11).  He  was 
one  of  two  spies  who  reported  the  practi- 
cability of  conquering  Canaan  (Numb.  xiv.). 
Before  the  death  of  Moses  Joshua  was  divinely 
named  liis  successor,  and  formally  invested 
with  authority  (xxvii.  18).  He  afterwards  led 
the  Israelitish  host  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and  was  buried  at 
Timnath-serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Joshua 
xxiv.  30). 

If  The  Book  of  Jtshua ; 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  sixth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  immediately  succeeding  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  Hebrew.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  given  because  Joshua  was  the 
leading  human  personage  in  the  book.  It 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  first, 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ;  second,  the 
partition  of  the  land,  or  Jewish  doroesday- 
book  (xiii.-xxii)  ;  and  third,  Joshua's  final 
address  to  the  people  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The 
events  recorded  are  considered  to  have  occu- 
pied about  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  1451 
to  1420.  The  expression  '*  to  this  day"  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  book,  once  of  Rahab's 
dwelling  among  the  people  (vi.  25),  and  ap- 
parently of  the  life  of  Caleb  (xiv.  14).  Hence, 
all  but  the  concluding  verses  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Joshua,  or  one  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  him.  Rationalists  place  it  much 
later,  Colenso  resolving  it,  like  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  into  various  parts.  One  is  an 
original  story,  which  he  dated  in  the  later  part 
of  David's  or  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's 
reign.  A  considerable  part  he  attributes  to 
the  "  Deuteronomist,"  whom  he  places  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  and  he  supposes  a  third 
portion  to  belong  to  what  he  terms  the  "Later 
Legislation,"  during  the  Captivity. 

JOS,  JOBS,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Religions :  The  penates  or  household  gods 
of  the  Chinese.  Every  family  has  its  jos. 

joss-house,  s. 

Religions :  A  Chinese  temple, 

joss-stick,  s.  A  reed  covered  with  the 
dust  of  fragrant  woods,  and  burnt  before  idols 
in  China. 

*  jos-sa,  interj.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  ho  I  and 
Fr.  pa.)  Here  I  come  hither. 

"  Stand,  slant! :  jotta,  warderere." 

Chauotr:  C.  T..  4.100. 

joV-sa-ite,  *.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Major-General  Jossa  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Orthorhombic  crystallization,  lustre 
vitreous  to  waxy,  streak  dull  yellowish-white. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.  gr.  5'2.  Gives  reactions  of 
chromic  acid,  lead  and  zinc  :  occurs  in  small 
orange-yellow  crystals  at  Beresowsk,  Urals, 
Russia. 

jos  -tie,  *  Jus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
joust;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  against,  to  hustle,  to  rash  against ; 
to  push  so  as  to  force  out  of  one's  way. 

"Bnlliw.fo*ftorfhim  into  the  kennel."— Maeaulav  : 
Slit.  Kny..  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  crowd  up  against ;  to  elbow. 

"Officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold 
lace,  jntilfd  professors  in  trencher  cam  aud  block 
gown*.1'—  Afacaulay :  ffut.  Eng.,  ch.  XXL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  push,  to  hustle,  to  crowd. 

"  Thefra  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place." 

Scott:  Alarmion,  i.    JIntrod.) 


jdV-tle-ment  (tie  as  el),  *.  [Bug.  josffc; 
-ment.]  Crowding,  pushing  against,  hustling. 

jfit,  a.  [Lat  iota,  from  Gr.  lira  (iota)  =  the 
letter  i,  from  yod  (•>),  the  smallest  letter  of  the 
Helirew  alphabet;  Dutjot;  Sp.  &  Ital.jota.) 
[IOTA.]  A  tittle ;  the  least  bit  or  amount 
assignable ;  an  iota. 

"'You  do  mistake  me,   sir.'— '  No,   air.  no  jot,"*— 
Shaketp, ;  Twelfth  Xight,  lit  i. 

jSt  (1),  v.t.  [Jor,  «.]  To  make  a  brief  note  or 
memorandum  of.  (Usually  followed  by  the 
adverb  down.) 

Jo"t(2),  v.t.  rprob.  from  O.  Fr.  jacter;  Lat. 
jacto.]  To  jolt,  to  jog,  to  nudge.  (Provincial.) 

J6t'-ter,  *.     [Eng.  jot  (1),  v.  ;  -CT-.] 

L  One  who  jots  down  notes  or  memoranda. 
2.   A  book  in  which  memoranda  are  set 
down. 

Jot'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».    [Jor  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  brief  note ;  a  memorandum. 

jougs,  s.  [Lat  jugum  =  a  yoke.]  A  pillory; 
an  instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  an  iron 
collar  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  oflender 
and  fastened  to  a  wall  or  a  post 

*jouissance,  *jouisance(pron.zlld-Ift- 

sans'),  «.     [Fr.]     Jollity,  mirth,  merriment, 
enjoyment. 

jouk,  *jowt,  *jook,  v.i.    [JOOK.] 

joule,  «.  An  electrical  unit,  representing  th« 
work  done  in  one  second  when  the  rat*  of 
working  is  one  watt 

J6ule'-me-ter,  g.  Any  energy -meter  em- 
ploying the  joule  as  unit 

jounce,  v.L  [Perhaps  connected  with  joult 
(q.v.).]  To  jolt  or  shake  by  rough  riding. 

J6~unce,  *.     [JOUNCE,  v.]     A  jolt,  a  shake. 

jour'-nal,  *  jour-nail,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  journal, 
train  Lat.  aiumalis  =  daily ;  dies  =  a  day ; 
Sp.  jomal;  Ital.  giornale.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Daily,  diurnal. 

'*  Ere  twice  the  sun  had  .made  his  journal  greeting.* 
Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  An  account  of  the  transactions  or  svt-mta 
of  each  day  ;  a  diary. 

"  A  tasteless  Journal  of  the  day  before." 

Cowper  ;  Conversation,  270. 

2.  A  record  of  events  or  news,  properly  one 
published  daily,  but  now  extended  to  any 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  published  at 
certain  intervals.     Thus  we  may  speak  of  a 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  journal;  a  publi- 
cation recording  the  transactions  of  a  society : 
as,  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 

*  3.    A   day's   work   or   labour;    a   day's 
journey. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Bookkeep. :  A  book  in  which  the  trans- 
actions of  each  day  are  entered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.     The  separate  items  are 
afterwards  copied  into  other  books,  as  the 
ledger,  Ac. 

2.  Mach. :  That  portion  at  a  shaft  which 
rests  in  the  bearings. 

3.  Ncmt. :   A  daily  register  of   the  ship's 
course  aud  distance,  the  wind,  weather,  &c* 

Journal-bearing.  «. 

Mach. :  [JOURNAL-BOX]. 

*  journal-book,  s.    A  book  for  entering 
the  events  or  transactions  of  each  day;  a 
journal. 

journal-box,  s. 

Mach.  :  The  carrier  of  a  journal ;  the  box 
on  which  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin 
bears  and  moves. 

jour'-nal,  v.t. 

Mitch. :  To  adjust  or  insert,  as  a  shaft,  in  a 
journal-box  or  bearing. 

*jour'-nal-ar-^,  o.  [Eng.  journal  /  -ary.l 
Daily,  diurnal. 

jour'-nal-ism,  s.    [Eng.  journal;  -wm.] 

*  1.  The  keeping  of  a  journal. 

2.  The  business,  occupation,  or  profession 


boh,  bo~^:  nout,  jtffel;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion-shun;  -fion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bol.  u«U* 
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of  publishing,  writing  in,   or  conductine  a 
journal ;    the  influence  of   public  joiuWs  ; 
the  profession  of  a  journalist. 
Jour-nal-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  journal;  -ist.] 

*  1.  One  who  keeps  or  writes  in  a  journal 
or  diary. 

"Castaneda,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  careful 
Jaumaltet  of  (acts.'1— JftrWe :  Mttert. on  0*  lutiad. 
(App.) 

2.  One  who  conducts  or  writes  in  or  for  a 
public  journal ;  an  editor,  critic,  or  correspon- 
dent of  a  newspaper. 

"It  must  be  owned  those  journalist*  have  treated 

htm  with  sufficient  candour."— SkafteAury  :  MuceU. 
Rtflwtioxt,  ch.  til. 

Jour-nfll-Isf-lc,  o.  [Eng.  journalist;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  journals  or  journalism, 

Jour'-nal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  journal ;  -tee.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  diary  ; 
to  set  down  a  daily  account  of   events  or 

transactions. 

"  What  was  there  to  journal ae  t  "—Johnson. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  a 
Journalist ;  to  contribute  or  conduct  a  journal. 

*  Jour-nee,  *.    [JOURNEY,  «.] 

Jour  ney,  -  jorne,  *Jonr-nee,  "Jour-net, 

«.    [Fr.  journee  =  a  day,  a  day's  work,  a  day's 
travel,  from  Lat.  diurnus  daily ;  dies  =  a  day ; 
Bp.  Jornada ;  Ital.  giomata  ;  Low  Lat  jornata 
=  a  day's  work.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  A  day's  work  or  travel. 

"And  conveyer!  the  klnges  worthily 
Out  at  hi»  toun  a  journee  largely."  ' 

Chaucer:  C.T.t  9,146. 

S.  Passage  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 
"  Uprose  Sir  Ouyon,  In  bright  armour  clad. 
And  to  hii  purposed  journey  him  prepared. " 
Spenter  :  F.  y.,  II.  xL  8. 

8.  Passage  through  life. 

"  We  must  all  have  the  same  journey' t  end.  If  w« 
hope  to  get  to  heaven,  hut  tome  may  meet  with  a 
freer  road  ...  In  their  Journey  than  other*." — Stilling- 
Jteet:  Sermom,  vol.  iv..  aer.  8. 

B.  Minting :  The  same  as  JOURNEY-WEIGHT 
(q-v.). 

*  Journey-bated,  a.    Fatigued  or  worn 
out  with  a  journey. 

"  So  are  the  hones  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low." 
Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  /I',,  Iv.  & 

journey  weight,  s.  A  term  used  In  the 
Hint  for  fifteen  pounds  weight  (701  sovereigns) 
of  coined  gold,  or  *ixty  pounds*  weight  of 
coined  silver  (792  crowns,  1,584  half-crowns, 
8,960  shillings,  or  7,920  sixpences). 

Mourney-work,  s.  Work  performed 
for  hire  ;  work  done  by  the  day. 

*"  There  cannot  he  more  tedious  and  mipleaalng 
Journey-v>ork."-~Milton  :  Of  VnJicented  Printing, 

Jour'-ney,  *  Jour-nie,  v.i.  &  t.  [JOURNEY,  *.] 
A.  Tntrans.  :  To  travel ;  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"  We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man, 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxii.  188. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  traverse ;  to  travel  over 
or  through. 

"  And,  In  a  palmer's  weeds  arrayed. 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  Journeyed  many  a  land." 

Scott ;  Marmton,  v.  «. 

»Jour'-ney-er,  s.  [Eng.  jmtmey;  -er.]  One 
who  journeys ;  a  traveller. 

Jour'- ne^  -  man,  s.  [Eng.  journey;  •man.'] 
Properly,  a  workman  hired  by  the  day ;  but 
now  generally  applied  to  any  mechanic  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  learnt  his 
trade ;  a  mechanic. 

"  I  have  thought  some  of  'nature's  Journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  vte]L"—Shaketp.  : 
Samlet,  111.  1. 

t  Jour'-ney^  wom-an,  *.  [Eng.  journey,  and 
woman.]  A  woman  hired  by  the  day. 

in  sempstress  Is 
Ung:  Miter,  i  8. 

J6ust,  *  Jonste,  *Just,  *  Juste,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

juste,  jouste;  Fr.  joust.]  [ JOUST, 't>.]  A  tilt- 
ing-match  ;  a  mock  combat  or  conflict  of  peace 
between  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trial 
Of  valour.  The  combatants  used  blunted 
•pears,  hut  were  still  subject  to  much  danger 
from  sudden  blows  on  horseback.  A  joust 
differed  from  a  tournament  in  that  the  latter 
was  a  conflict  between  many  knights,  divided 
Into  parties,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time ; 
the  joust  was  a  separate  trial  of  skill,  where 
only  one  mail  was  opposed  to  another. 


Joust,  *  Joust-en,  *  Just-en,  "Just,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  jouster  (Fr.  jouter),  from  Low  Lat. 
juxto  =  to  approach,  from  Lat.  jwcta  —  near, 
close.] 

1.  To  engage  in  a  joust  or  tilting-match  ;  to 

tut. 

"And  all  who  sine*,  baptized  or  Infidel, 
Jointed  in  Aaprainout  or  Mimtttlbftn." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  1.  US. 

2.  To  Jostle,  to  push. 

Joust'- er,  i.  [Bng.  joust;  -er.]  One  who 
jousts  or  tilts. 

Joust'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.    [Joosr,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partvAp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  At  rubst. :  The  act  of  engaging  In  a  joust. 

jonsting-helmet,  s. 

Old  Arnvmr:  A  wide,  large  helmet, 
made  to  cover  the  head  and  neck, 
and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
knight,  In  jousts  and  tournaments. 
It  was  sometimes  decorated  with 
the  orle  displaying  his  colours,  and 
his  crest  above  that. 

*  Jouysaunce,  ».    [JomsAsci.] 

J6ve,<:  [LatJoris,  genit.  of  Jupiter.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  poetical)  : 
L  LU.  *  Roman  Anttq. :  Jupiter,  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  divinities. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  air,  the  atmosphere. 
JL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Jupiter. 

*  2.  Alchemy:  A  name  applied  to  the  metal 
tin. 

Jove's  beard,  >. 

Bot. :  (1)  Hydnum  Barba  Jovtt,  (2)  Anthyllis 
Barba  Jovis. 

Jove's  fruit,  >. 

Bat. :  (1)  Lindera  meUmafyoUa,  (2)  Lauras 
Diospyros. 

Jd'-vi-al,  •Jo-vl-all,  Jo-vi-an,  a.    [Lat 
Jovialis  =  pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  from 
Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter.]    [JovE.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  astrological  word  signifying  born 
nnder  or  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  or  Jove.     As  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  joyful  of  all  the  planets,  a  "jovial" 
person  was  one  of  a  particularly  gay  or  cheerful 
disposition.    [3.] 

"The  fixed  stars  are  esteemed  martial  arJoviaL"— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bit.  vt,  ch.  xir, 

*  2.  Propitious,  favourable. 

"  The  heavens  always^ortaff." 

Spenter:  F.  «..  II.  Til.  «. 

S.  Utrtliful,  merry,  joyous,  jolly ;  inclined 
to  or  characterized  by  mirth  or  gaiety. 

"  He  had  no  jovial  generous  vice*."— Macaulay  :  But. 
ling.,  ch.  vi 

*  IL  Alchemy :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal 
tin. 

*J6'-vi-al-Ist,  8.  &a.    [Eng.  jovial;  <lst.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  jovial  or  merry  dis- 
position ;  one  who  leads  a  jovial  or  merry  life. 

B.  As  adj.:  Festive.    (Davies:  Commenda- 
tory Poems ,  p.  5.) 

"  Let  tliejurinUttt  of  the  world  drink  wine  In  bowles, 
and  feast  themselves  without  feare."— Bishop  Ball: 
Satan't  Fiery  Dart*  Quenched,  dec.  8. 

J6-vi-al'-l'-ty',  «.  [Eng.  jovial;  -toy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial ;  merriment, 
festivity,  mirth. 

*J6'-vI-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.jovial;  -tee.]  Tomake 
jovial ;  "to  make  merry  or  jolly. 

"  An  activity  thatyo»<aJiwrf  as  all."— Jfod.  ffArbtay: 
Diary,  \.  364. 

Jo'-yi-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  jovial;  -ly.}    In  a 
jovial  manner  ;  merrily,  gaily  ;  with  joviality. 
"  Here's  money  got  with  ease :  here  spend  thatyori oHy.' 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Spanith  Curate,  il  2. 

Jo'- vi  Jjl-ness,  ».  [Eng.  jovial ;  -nes«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial ;  joviality. 

"Swearing,  with  such  persons,  {s  bat  a  grace  and 
lustre  to  their  speech  ;  lying,  but  wit's  craft  or  policy ; 
drunkenness,  jovialneu  or  good  fellowship:  thus  do 
they  baptize  vice  by  the  name  of  virtue." — Hewyt: 
Sermon*  (1658),  p.  82. 

*JO'-vi-sjl-ty.  s.   [Eng.  jovial  ;-ty.]  Joviality, 

jovialness,  merriment. 

"  Disturb  the  sport  of  their 
Barrow:  Sermont,  voL  iii.,  s«r.  14. 

Jo'-vi-an,  a.    [JOVIAL.] 


.  [Lat.  Jovis,  genit.  of 
Jupiter  (q.v.)  ;  centrum  =•  a  centre,  and  suff. 
-ic;  Fr.  jovicentrique.] 

Astron. :  Having  its  centre  of  attraction  on 
the  planet  Jupiter ;  revolving  around  Jupiter. 
(Used  of  his  satellites.) 

J6-vIn'-I-an-ist,  s.  [From  the  name  Jovinicm 
(seedef.);  Eng.  sutf.  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Jovinian, 
an  Italian  monk  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin  by  bringing  forth  Jt-sus ;  that 
the  degrees  of  future  blessedness  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  merit  of  our  good  works;  that 
celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the  body  are 
not  required.  His  views  were  condemned  at 
Rome  and  Milan  in  A.D.  338,  and  he  and  other 
persons  were  excommunicated.  Afterwards 
the  Emperor  Honorius  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Boa. 

*  Jd'-vis,  *.     [Lat,  genit  of  Jupiter.]    Jove, 

Jupiter.     [JovE.] 

* Jo'-vy,  a.  [Eng.  Jov(e)  ;-y,]  Jovial,  merry,  gay. 
"In  those  dates,  I  thought  I  might  be/ovy." 

/i««u>«.  t  t'ttt. :  WUd-Uoote  Cheue,  111  L 

J6%,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  move  from  side  to  side ;  to 
toll,  as  a  bell. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  move,  to  toll,  to  rock. 

"When  bis  coble  Is  jawing  »»»'  In  the  Firth."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

Jow^a-ree,    J6W-ar,   Jo'-ar,    Jow'-ar- 
ree,  s.     [Mahratta.] 
Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 

'Jowel,  «.    [JEWEL.] 
Jowk-er-y,  *.    [JOOKERY.] 

J6%1,  *Jol,  "Jole,  *Jollet  *.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  chole,  chowlt  orchaul,  itself  a  corruption 
of  an  older  form,  chavul  or  citavel,  from  A.S. 
ceq/l  =  the  jaw.] 

1.  The  jaw. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 

"  Gives  many  a  dainty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  Jowl." 

Drayton  :  foly-Olltion,  a.  M. 

3.  The  cheek. 

1[  Cheek  by  jowl :  With  the  cheeks  close 
together ;  close  together. 

"  Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  liis  heart. 
Like  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn-cart." 

Dryden     Prologue  to  Luyal  Brother. 

*  jdfrl*  v.t.    [JowL,  ».]    To  throw,  to  dash. 

"  How  the  knave  Jowl*  It  to  the  ground."— Shaketp. : 
Hamlet,  v.  L 

J6"tW'-er,  *.  [From  the  thick  jowls  of  tha 
animal.]  A  hunting  dog,  a  bloodhound,  a  mas- 
tiff, a  dog  generally. 

"Jowler  lugs  hi  in  still 
Through  hedges."        Oryden :  Euay  on  Bntir*. 

JO^v-'-Iopped,  a.    [JELLOPED.] 

*  Jd^-ter,  s.      [A  corrupt,   of  jolter  (q.v.).] 

One  who  hawks  fish  about  the  country  on 
horseback  ;  a  fish-hawker. 

"  Plenty  of  flah  is  vented  to  the  fish-drivers,  whom 
we  caUJoweeri."— Carew  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Jtfy,  *Joie,  *Joye,  *.  [O.  Fr.  joye,  joie,  (Fr. 
joie),  from  Lat.  gaudia,  plural  of  gaudium  = 
joy ;  gaudeo  =  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  joya;  Port 
joia;  ItaL  gioja.] 

1.  That  emotion  or  passion  produced  by  any 
happy  accident  or  by  the  expectation  or  gain 
of  something  good,  pleasant,  or  advanta- 
geous ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  gratification,  or 
delight;  gladness,  exultation,  exhilaration  of 
spirits ;  the  state  of  feeling  happy ;  delight, 
happiness. 

"There  IB  no  joy  but  calm.** 

Tennyton:  Latot- Eatert,  M. 

.     2.  Gaiety,  mirth,  merriment,  festivity. 

"  Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found." 
Spenter:  f.  V-.  I.  iii.  32. 

3.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 

"  Y«  are  our  glory  aud^oy.**—  I  Then.  11.  2ft. 

*  4.  Used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

"Now  tmTJov, 

Although  oar  last,  yet  not  our  least  young  lore, 
What  nay  you  ?  "  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  1. 1* 

*  5.  Used  to  express  kind  wishes. 

"Qoodjoy,  my  lord  and  lady." 

ShaXesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  1. 

^T  Joy  and  gladness  lie  more  internal ;  th« 
mirth  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  creates  joy  and 
gladness  is  of  a  permanent  nature ;  that 
which  creates  mirth  is  temporary  ;  joy  is  the 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p£t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure*  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w.  «=  e;  ey-  a.     au  =  ltw« 
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most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  gladness  is 
Uw  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree  ; 
joj  '.*  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  im- 
i»r.ant  events  in  life  ;  gladness  springs  up  in 
tb«  mind  on  ordinary  occasions.  Joy  is  de- 
picted on  the  countenance,  or  expresses  itself 
by  various  demonstrations  :  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret, 
»nd  seeks  no  outward  expression  ;  mirth  dis- 
plays itself  in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Joy-bells,  s.  pi.    Peals  of  bella  rung  on 
Joyful  or  festive  occasions. 

Joy  Inspiring,  o.    Exciting  joy  In  the 
heart ,  gladdening. 

joy-mlxt,  a.     Mingled  with  joy. 

"  But  chief  awhile,  0  !  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  ft  ieiuis  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy.mlxt  woe  the 
heart."         Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  47. 

Joy  resounding,   a.    Resounding  with 
the  sounds  of  joyfuluesa  or  mirth. 

"  Hence  from  the  \3VXJjoy-retounding  fields. 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  autumn,  uneouflned." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  824. 

•J6y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Jov,  «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  feel  joyful,  to  rejoice,  to 
delight,  to  feel  glad. 

"  To  jay  at  anguish,  and  delight  ID  blood 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 

Thornton :  Autumn,  899. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  to 
exhilarate. 

"  Neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits." 

Shakeip. :  Pertcltt,  I  i, 

2.  To  enjoy  ;  to  delight  in  possessing. 

••  Was  ever  king,  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  f 

ShaJcetp.  :  3  Ilenry  VI.,  Iv.  t. 

•  Jrjy   an<je,  «.     [O.   Pr.  jolant  =  rejoicing.] 
Joy,  gaiety,  festivity,  mirth,  enfoyment. 


Byron:  Giaour. 


from  joiftiunce  ne'er  deli 

*Joyet  "•'•  ijov>  »•] 

J^-fiil,  *Jole-full,  o.     [Eng.  joy;  -j 

1.  Full  of  joy  ;  rejoicing,  delighted,  exult- 
ing, glad. 

"  No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  11.,  V.  1 

•I  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause  of  joy. 

2.  Making  happy ;  causing  joy  or  delight ; 
exhilarating. 

"ThejoyfuM  day  that  euer  sunne  did  see." 

Spenter :  Spitbalamtort. 

l»5J'-fftl-l^,   adv.     [Eng.  joyful'.;   -ly.]    In 
Joyful  manner  ;  with  joyfulness,  gladly. 

"  And  straight  wer. joyfully  the  anchors  weighed." 
Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  V. 

Jfi^-fiil-neM,  s.  [Eng.  joyful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyful ;  gladness, 
exultation,  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

"  So  my  delight  Is  all  tnjotfulririte. 
1«  beds.  In  bowres,  iu  banckets,  and  In  feasts." 

Spenier:  f.  «.,  III.  vl.  B. 

J^  -less,  o.    [Emg.  joy ;  -less.] 

1.  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no   pleasure;  sad, 
dispirited,  unhappy ;  not  exhibiting  joy. 

"     "  fHls)  joylett  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spripht, 
geem'd  as  he  now  were  (lying,  or  now  de.id. 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Itland,  vll. 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure  or  joy  ;  sad,  dispirit- 
ing, saddening. 

"  Amid  the  many  shapes 
01  loyletl  daylight." 

Wordsioorth :  Banla  of  the  Wye. 

j6^-16ss-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  joyless  ;  -ly.]     In  a 
t  joyless,  sad,  or  dispirited  manner ;  withou 
Joy  ;  sadly. 

Jc^-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  joyless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  .joyless. 

"  In  comparison  of  ihejtiylettnett  and  the  Inglorious. 
DMS  of  this  world."— Donne :  Devotiont  (1625),  p.  426. 

-Olift,  o.    [O.  Fr.  joyous,  jotous  (Fr.  joyeux] 
•»">  Lat.  oaudiosus,  from  gaudium  =  joy 
Ital.  giojoso.] 

1.  Full  of  joy,  joyful,  glad,  merry,  gay. 

"  The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  Mtm'n  Jot/out  each  and  alt. 

Byron:  Prieoner of  CliUlon.  liii. 

^  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  th 
cause  of  the  joy. 

2.  Causing  joy  ;  inspiring  Joy  or  gladness. 

te  around 

Warton :  Eclogue  IL 


"  Juch  oolect  of  the  joyout  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  Inspires." 


„',  adv.    [Eng.  joyous ;  -ly.]     In  a 

joyous  manner;  joyfully;  with  joy  or  glad- 
ness. 

"  Our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyoutly  I " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilel,  v.  H. 

6^-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  joyous ;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyous  ;  joyfulness. 

"  Let  outragious  joyouenet  be  chaunged  in  to  hoi. 
some  aadnes."—  Uaal:  Jamel  Iv. 

Jo^-some,  o.    [Eng.  joy;  and  suff.  -some.] 
Causing  or  inspiring  joyfulness  ;  joyful. 

"  Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  joytome  grove." 

Browne  :  Britannia'!  Pattoralt,  bk.  li.,  I  S. 

fib,  Mnbbe,  «.     [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  jug 
(q.v.).J    A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids ; 

Ju'-ba,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  mane.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  mane   of  a  horse  or  other 
mammal. 

2.  Bot. :  A  loose  panicle,  like  that  of  many 
grasses. 

u  bsa'  a,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Julia,  an  an- 
cient kfng  of  Numidia.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  the  Palms,  tribe  Cocoese, 
and  its  unarmed  section.    Jubcea  spectabilis 
Is  tho  Coquile 
palm  of  Chili, 
from  which   a 
sweet    syrup, 
called  palm-honey 
is  made. 

u'-be,  «.  [Pr., 
from  Lat.  Imper. 
sing,  of  jubeo  =  to 
bid.) 

Arch.:  The  rood- 
loft  in  a  cathedral 
or  church,  which 
parts  the  chancel 
from  the  choir, 
and  which  obtains 
its  name  from  the 
custom  of  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  Jube,  Domne,  benedicere, 
from  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  before 
the  lessons,  which  are  also  chanted  there. 

JU'-bH-ant,  a.  [Lat.  jubilans,  pr.  par.  of  ju- 
bilo =  to  re.joice.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ; 
exulting;  shouting  with  joy  ;  expressing  jubi- 
lation. 

"  While  the  blight  pomp  ascended  Jubilant." 

Milton:  P.  I.,  vli.  tM. 

'  J  iV-bitt-ar,  a.  [Eng.  juUWfe);  -ar.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  jubilee. 

jTs'-btl-a-te,  s.  [Lat.  imper.  pi.  of  jubilo  =  to 
rejoice,  to  sing.] 

1.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  second 
canticle  in  the  evening  service  of  the  English 
Church  from  its  commencing  words  Jubilate 
Deo.    [2.] 

2.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  so  callec 
because,  in  the  early  church,  the  service  began 
with  the  words  of  the  Psalm  Ixiv.,  Jubilate 
Deo,  omnes  terrce. 

Ju'-bll-ate,  v.i.  [JUBILATION.]  To  rejoice 
greatly,  to  exult. 

"  The  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  oarjubllating 
lips."— De  Quincey:  Autob.  Skctchct,  ch.  li. 

Ju-bil-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jubilationem 
accus.  of  jubilutio,  from  jubilatus,  pa.  par.  o: 
jubilo  =  to  rejoice,  to  shout  for  Joy.)  The 
act  of  shouting  in  triumph  or  for  joy ;  are 
joicing ;  a  triumph  ;  exultation. 

"God  ascended  with  jubilation,  and  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet."— Bp.  Hall :  Contempl.  ;  The 
Atcention. 


*]u-be-lye,  *Ju-M-ly,  s.   [Fr 

jubile,  from  Lat.  jubilceus  =  the  jubilee,  from 
Heb.  ">ji'  fooW)  =  the    blast  of  a  trumpet 
a  shout  of  joy.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  season  of  great  public  rejoicing  o 
festivity  ;  any  occasion  of  joy  or  rejoicing. 

"  It  will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  th 
mind."— SouOt:  Vermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  L 

*  3.  Joy,  rejoicing,  exultation.    (Scott :  Lad 
of  the  Lake,  vi.  6.) 

4.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  some  event  o 
public  interest  or  importance.    The  jubilee  o 
Queen  Victoria,  who  ascended  the  throne  Jun 
20, 1837,  was  celebrated  June  21,  1887.    (In 
this  sense  used  also  adjectively.) 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  :  Properly  the  trumpet   or  horn 
blown  in  a  certain  year,  or  the  sound  it  made; 
now  used  more  generally  for  the  year  itselt, 
It  occurred  every  fiftieth  year.    Seven  was  a 
sacred  number,  and  it  became  yet  more  so  II 
multiplied  by  itself  (7x7),  after  which  came 
the  jubilee.      There  was  to  be  no  tillage  or 
harvest  that  year  (Levit.  xxv.  11,  12).    Any 
descendant  of  those    among    whom  Joshua 
partitioned  the  land  who,  from  poverty,  had 
parted  with  his  property,  was  to  receive  it 
back  (xxv.  13-34  ;  xxvii.  16-24)  ;  and    those 
Israelites  who  were  the  slaves  of  their  brethren, 
or  of  foreigners  resident  within  the  land,  were 
to  go    free  (xxv.  89-54).      The  jubilee  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17  ;  Isa.  Ixi. 
1,  2  ;  Neh.  v.  1-19  ;  cf.  also  Num.  xxxvi.  4, 
8,  7  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  1-4)  ;   but  no  historic  de- 
scription, in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  a  jubilee 
actually  kept  in  a  particular  year  has  descended 
to  our  times. 

"  It  shall  be  ft  yere  of  jubelye  vnto  y</u."—Levitieue 
XXT.     (1551.) 

2.  Roman  Catholic:  A  feast  first  Instituted 
In  A.D.  1300  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proposed 
that  it  should  be  celebrated  at  the  commencev 
ment  of  each    succeeding  century  ;  Clement 
VI.  enacted  that  it  should  recur  every  fifty 
years,  and  Urban  VI.,  in  1389,  that  It  should 
be  every  thirty-three  years.    Paul  II.  reduced 
the  period  to  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  since 
his  time  there  has  been  no  alteration.    A  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  was  the  original  condition 
of  obtaining  the   indulgence  promulgated  at 
a  jubilee,  but  latterly  this  has  been  commuted. 
There  was  no  jubilee  in  1800,  the  Holy  See 
being  vacant. 

"  Now  every  twenty  -fifth  year  it  a  year  of  JtAOet."— 
Jorrin  :  On  £ccletiattical  History. 

*]n-bl-ter,  s.    [JUPITER.] 

Ju  Ira  la,  >.    [Dimin.  of  JUBA  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  synonym  for  Frullania  and  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Jubulida  (q.v.). 

Ju-buT-1-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  jutuKa)  ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Jungermannese. 

«  jA-cfin'-tll-ty,  s.  [Lat.  jucundltas,  from 
jticundus  =  pleasant.]  Pleasantness  ;  agree- 
ubleness. 

"The  'never  unexpected  jttcundttiet  will  have  %o* 
tivity  enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul."—  Browtie. 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vll.,  ch.  xvi. 

J&-aa'-fe,  *  Jft-da'-lc-al,  o.  [Lat.  judaicus, 
from  Judcea.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Jews. 

"For  that  which  properly  discriminate!  the  Chrl»- 
t!»u  religion  from  the  natural  orjudaical.  U  the  held- 
iiig  of  Clirisfs  deity."—  jSoirf  ft  .'  Sermont.  voL  lx,  i«r.  & 

lft-da'-5fc-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  judatoal;  -ly.} 
After  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

"[Victor   Bishop  of  Rome]  excommunicated  both 
him  and  all  the  Asian  churcliea,  for  cetflbrntiiig  ttu  ir 
ly."—  Milton:  Of  Prtlatieal  Jt 


Ju'-da-i^m,  s.    [Tr.jttda'isme;  from  Lat  juaar 
ismus,  from  Jitdoeus  =  a  jew.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

"While  we  detest  Judaifm  we  know  ounelvea  eonv 
manded  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xL.  to  reaped  the  Jew* 
and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  their  convention."— 
JtiUon  :  Obi.  on  Art.  of  Peace  with  (At  irith. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  ritea  and  cere- 
monies. 

II.  Religion:  One  of  the  most  Important 
faiths  of  the  world,  which  Christians,  as  well 
as  Jews,  consider  to  have  been  revealed  by 
God, 

(1)  Ancient  Judaism:  The  earliest  form  of 
the  Jewish  faith  was  patriarchal  (q.v).  On 
the  night  of  the  Israelitish  departure  from 
Egypt  an  essential  part  of  Judaism,  in  its 
second  or  more  developed  form,  was  begun 
by  the  institution  of  the  passover  (Exod.  xii. 
xiii.).  At  Sinai  two  tables  of  stone  were  given 
containing  the  ten  commandments.  Subse- 
quently there  was  revealed  to  Moses,  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  the  people,  a  complicated 
system  of  ceremonial  observances,  interspersed 
with  judicial  enactments.  A  splendid  taber- 
nacle —  i.e.t  a  tent—  on  a  divine  model,  was 
erected  as  the  habitation  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
journeyings  through  the  wilderness,  to  be  in 
due  time  followed  by  a  temple,  when  the  people 
were  permanently  settled.  A  hereditary  priest- 
hood was  consecrated,  and  a  theocratic  form 
of  government  maintained,  the  supreme  civil 


vftl,  b^;  p^t.  Jtft-71;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fUn,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  .J 
-Clan,  -tlan  »  *haru    -tlon,  -alon  -  slaun;  -(ion,  -$iou  =•  .ihuu.   -Clou*, 


a;  «ln,  af;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.     pH  = 
-tioua,  -aioas  =  atius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  dfl* 
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ruler,  whether  lawgiver,  military  leader,  judge, 
or  king,  being  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God.  Ancient  Judaism  was  the  precursor  of 
Christianity  and  the  germ  from  which  it 
sprang ;  and  Christians  generally  believe 
that  all  the  ceremonies,  sacred  personages, 
Ac.,  of  the  older  economy  were  types  and 
shadows  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Heb.  ix.,  x.(  Ac.).  Colenso,  in  common 
with  some  rationalistic  writers,  believes  that 
what  he  terms  the  Levitical  or  Later  legisla- 
tion was  never  really  put  in  force  till  after 
the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

(2>  Modern  Judaism :  After  the  Jews  lost 
their  independence,  and  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  judicial  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law  ceased  to  be  observed. 
Tradition  also  gained  increased  authority,  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  arose 
the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  containing  the  rules,  constitutions, 
precepts,  and  interpretations  intended  to  sup- 
plement those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  changes,  modern 
Judaism  still  bears  very  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  type  of  the  faith. 

JU  da  1st,  $.  [Eng.  Juda(ism) ;  -ist.}  An  ad- 
herent of  Judaism  (q.  v. ). 

Ju-da-fcf-*c,  a.  [Eng.  judaist;  -ic.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  Judaism  ;  Judaical. 

Ju-da-i-za'-tiqn,  ».  [Eng.  judafc(«);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  judaizing. 

Ju'-da-ize,  v.t.  A  £.  [Fr.  jvdaiser;  Prov.  ju- 
dayzar,  judaigar ;  Sp.  judaixir ;  Port,  ju- 
daisar  ;  Ital.  giudaizzare,  from  Lat,  judaiso.} 

A*  Trans. :  To  Impose  Jewish  observances 
upon  Gentile  Christians. 

"  Blundering  upon  the  dangerou*  and  auanectful 
translations  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  the  heretic*  1 
Theodotiou,  the  Judaijd  Symmachiu.'  —  Mttttm :  Qf 
Stf&rmatietn  in  England,  bk.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  Jewish  obser- 
vances or  hold  and  teach  Jewish  opinions. 

"They  were  ./i«f<zirinff  doctor*  who  taught  the  obeer. 
•ration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  ai  necessary  to  Christiana." 
Bp.  Ball :  Workt,  voL  L,  aer.  18. 

fu'-da-u-er,  ».    [Bng-  fuadb&y;  -«rj 

Ck.  Hist.  (PL):  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
who  sought  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts the  heavy  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Ju  das,  s.  [Gr.  'lov&ay  (Toudas),  from  Heb. 
tTJVT  (Ychvdah)  —  Judah ;  thus  the  Judas  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  Judah  of  the  Old.] 

1.  Scrip. :  The  name  of  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.    (1)  Judah,  the 
son  of  Jacob  (Matt.  i.  2,  3).    (2)  Judas  (not 
Iscariot)  one  of  the  apostles  (Luke  vi.  16; 
John  xiv.  22;   Acts  i.   13,  Ac.).    (3)  Judas 
Iscariot — i.e.t  probably  Judas  of  Kerioth  in 
Judah  (Joshua   XT.  25;    Matt    x.    4,    Ac.). 
(4)  Judas  of  Galilee,  leader  of  a  revolt  (Acts 
v.  37).    (5)  Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas  (Acts 
TV.  22).    (6)  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Jude 
(Jude  1). 

If  The  compounds  are  from  No.  (S). 

2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  person ;  a  traitor. 

3.  The  same  as  JUDAS-HOLE  (q.v.). 

Judas  -  coloured,  a.  Red,  reddish ; 
from  a  tradition  that  the  traitor  Judas  had 
ted  hair. 

"  With  two  left  legs,  and  Judat-cotour«d  hair.* 
Drydtn  :  Character  of  Tonxm. 

Judas  ear,  s. 

Bot. :  Auricula  Judce  (q.v.). 

*  Judas-hole, ».  A  small  hole  cut  in  a 
door,  &c.,  to  enable  a  person  to  see  into  the 
room  without  being  himself  seen. 

Judas-tree,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ce'rcis. 

*  Jn'-das-ly~,  adv.  [Eng.  Judas ;  -ly.]  Trea- 
cherously, as  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord. 

'•  William  Tyndall  ira*  Judntly  betrayed  by  an  Eng- 
Uiheman."—  Tyndall ;  tt'oriu,  p.  429. 

^Ud  cock,  jud'-dock,  *.     [Cf.  Wei.  giach 
=  a  snipe.] 
Ornith. :  Gallinago  Gallimda,  the  jack-snipe. 

Jude,  s.     [The  English  form  of  Gr.  'lov'&u 

(Jowdos).]    (Fordef,,  see  ^.)    LJUDAS.] 

*ff  The  General  Epistle  of  Jude  : 

New  Test.  Canon :  A  short  epistle  penned  "by 
Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother 
of  James.  The  James  was  probably  "the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  who  may  or  may  not 


have  been  identical  with  the  apostle  James,  the 
sou  of  Alpheus.  So  much  of  Jude's  epistle 
is  like  2  Peter,  that  portions  of  the  one 
seem  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  other. 
There  is  a  slight  probability  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  2  Ptter  was  the  original  and  Jude 


the  copy.     (Cf.  2  Peter  ii.  4,  6,  10,  11,  15,  &c., 
t  Jude  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  &c.)    It  Is  believed 


with  . 


that  Jude  quotes  an  apocryphal  work,  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (verses  14,  15),  and,  according 
to  Origen,  another,  The  Assumption  of  Motes 
(verse  9).  Jude  is  not  in  the  Peschito  or 
ancient  Syriac  version  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  about  A.D.  170,  and  in  the 
Old  Latin  version  ;  it  is  referred  to  also  by 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Jerome.  Eusebius  placed  it  amonfj  his  Anti- 
logoumena,  but  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about 
A.D.  360,  and  that  of  Hippo,  A.D.  393,  finally. 
lixed  it  in  the  canon. 


[Lat. 


from 


'-an, 

Jiidcea.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Or  or  pertaining  to  Judaea. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Judaea. 

Judge,  '  Juge,  s.  [Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judteem, 
accus.  of  judex  -=  a  judge;  Sp.  jutz;  Port. 
juiz;  Ital.  giudice.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

'  1.  A  civil  officer  invested  with  power  to 
hear  and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal, 
and  to  administer  justice  in  courts  held  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Judytt  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  i»  jui 
dtcert,  and  not  jut  dart;  to  Interpret  law,  and  not  to 
uiftke  law,  or  give  law.'  —Bacon  :  Huagt;  Of  Judica- 
ture. 

2.  A  person   authorized  or  empowered  In 
any  way  to  decide  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

"  Who  made  thee  *judgt  over  in  ?  "—  Xxodtu  11.  14. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  In  a  trial  of 
skill  between  two  or  more  parties. 

-  And  now  by  this,  their  feait  all  being  ended, 

The  >ud/7r*  which  thereto  rejected  were. 
Into  the  Martian  field  adowue  deaoended." 

Spetuer:  f.  «„  IV.  T.  6. 

4.  One  who  has  power  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  men. 

"Shall  not  the  SuJpe  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"— 
0«nttu  iviii.  25. 

5.  One  who  has  skill,  science,  or  experience 
sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  merits,  value,  or 
quality  of  anything  ;  a  connoisseur  ;  a  critic. 

"  A  perfeot/tMfw  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 
With  the  aame  ipirit  that  Iti  author  writ." 

POJM;  Xuay  on  Criticim.  231. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Modem  Law:   In  the  United  States  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  courts  of  the  several  states  they  are 
cither  appointed  by  the  governor,  elected  by 
the  legislature,  or  elected  directly  by  popular 
suffrage.    The  last  named  Is  the  method  pur- 
sued in  most  of  the  newer  states  and  in  some 
of  the  older  ones  which  have  recently  changed 
their  constitutions.    A  Judge  is  not  liable  in  a 
civil  suit  brought  for  acts  performed  as  part 
of  his  official  duty,  but  may  be  impeached 
for  auy  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.    In  the 
judgeships  of  Great  Britain  rules  not  unlike 
thuse  above  named  exist,  all  the  superior  judges 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

2.  Jeurish  Hitt.  (PL):  Certain  remarkable 
individuals  raised  up  in  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.    At  that  time  there 
was  little  unity  among  the  tribes,  each  of 
which,  like  a  Scottish  Highland  clan,  looked 
up  to  its  own  individual  chief,  and  not  often 
to  any  higher  human  authority.    Some  judges 
owed  their  power  to  having  been  the  first  to 
rise  against  foreign  oppression,  which  they 
overthrew  ;  others  discharged  only  peaceful 
functions.    All  acted  in  the  Jewish  theocracy 
as  vicegerents  of  Jehovah.      The   series    of 
events,  oftener  than  once  repeated,  was  first, 
that  the  people  were  seduced  into  idolatry  ; 
next,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this,  they  were 
conquered,  and  placed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign   oppressor  ;  then  a  judge  arose  who 
under  God  set  them  free,  and  the  land  had  rest 
normally  for  forty  years.      The  Hebrew  name 
Shophetim  sometimes  means  princes  as  well  as 
judges.    The  functions  of  the  judge  in  some  re- 
spectsresembled  thoseof  aRoman  dictator,  and 
In  others  those  of  a  Muhammadan  Mahdi.     St. 
Paul  considered  the  rule  of  the  judges  to  have 
continued  450  years  (Acts  xiH.  20).    A  date 
apparently  inconsistent  with  this  (1  Kings  vi.  1) 
Is  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  reading. 


H  The  Book  of  Judges  : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  The  seventh  book  in  ordet 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  named  Judget 
because  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers  Israel 
was  ruled  by  men  of  that  designation.  [II.  j 
It  consists  of  five  sections :  a  first  introduc- 
tion (i.-ii.  5),  a  second  one  (ii.  6-iii.  6),  the 
main  portion  or  consecutive  narrative  (Hi.  7- 
xvi.  31),'the  first  appendix  (xvii.-xviii.),  and 
the  second  one  (xix.-xxi.)-  Two  authors 
seem  to  have  been  at  work  upon  it,  each  fall- 
ing back  upon  ancient  documents.  The  first 
wrote  i.-iii.  6,  xvii.-xxi.,  and  the  second 
iii.  7-xvi.  31.  The  first- mentioned  writer 
never  alludes  to  Judges  ;  it  is  he  who  uses  the 
expression  "  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel"  (xvii.  6,  xviiL  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25), 
implying  that  he  did  not  write  till  kings  had 
been  appointed.  If  the  "captivity  of  the 
land"  (xviil.  30)  be  the  Assyrian  or  even  the 
Babylonish  captivity  the  book  is  a  late  one, 
though  the  Aramaisms  in  it  are  but  few.  It 
lias  been  always  accepted  as  canonical.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  referred  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi.  32. 

T  Judge  is  the  general  term  ;  umpire,  arbi- 
ter, and  arbitrator  are  only  species  of  the 
judge.  The  judgt  determines  in  all  matters 
disputed  or  undisputed  ;  he  pronounces  what 
is  law  for  the  present,  as  well  as  what  will  be 
law ;  the  umpire  and  arbiter  are  only  judges  in 
I 'articular  cases  that  admit  of  dispute. 

Judge-advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

Judge,  *  Jugen,  v.i.  &.  t.     [Fr.  juger;  Sp. 
juzgar;   Port,  julgar;   Ital.    giudicare,   from 
Lat.  judico,  from  judex   (genit.   judicis)  =  * 
judge  (q.v.).] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  upon  a  case ;  to 
give  sentence ;  to  act  as  a  judge. 

"  Te  Judy*  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  !• 
with  yon  iii  the  Judgment.  —2  ChronietM  xix.  s. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion  ;  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  by  comparison  and  consideratio* 
of  facts,  ideas,  and  propositions. 

"  Tliwjuttycil,  u  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud." 
Scott:  Uiduoft 

3.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"How  doth  God  know?  GUI  be  Judge  through  th* 
dark  cloud  r"— Job  xxii.  IS. 

4.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  any  matter ;  to  sit  in  judgment. 

"  Forbear  tojudye,  for  we  are  sinuen  all." 

£Aa*e«p. .  2  Htnn  VI..  111.  a, 

B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority,  as  a 
case  before  a  court  or  a  controversy  between 
two  parties ;  to  decide  judicially. 

2.  To  try  judicially ;  to  examine  and  pas* 
sentence  upon. 

"  He  yt  refuaeth  me,  A  receaneth  not  ray  worde* 
hath  one  Uiat>ud0erA  him."— John  xil.  (i:,:,\.l 

3.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
upon ;  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

"Judy,  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'— *fatt.  rill.  L 

*  4.  To  act  as  chief  magistrate  over ;  to  rule. 

"  And  he  [Ell]  had  judged  larael  fort?  yeara,"-! 
Samuel,  it.  18. 

5.  To  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits, 
qualities,  or  excellence  of. 

"  Challenging  human  acrntlur.  and  proved 
Then  akilf  ul  uiutt  when  jiimtt  wvetely  judged." 

Cowpcr;  Tatk,  T.  Mft> 

6.  To  esteem,  to  consider,  to  reckon. 

"  If  ye  )\*.\tjudged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,* 

—Actt  XVL  15. 

7.  To  form  an  opinion  upon. 

"The  safety  and  flrmnem  of  my  frame  of  gorenw 
ment  may  be  tout  Judged  by  the  rules  of  architecture.* 
— Sir  W.  Ttmpt*:  Origin  A  Mature  of  Oowernmcnt. 

Judge '-ment,  s.    [JUDGMENT.] 

Judg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  judg(e) ;  -er.]     One  whc 
judges ;  one  who  passes  sentence ;  a  judge- 

"  They  ...  are  111  judgcrt  of  what  they  have  JK* 
well  examined."— Diffby  :  QfBodie$,  ch.  vui. 

Judge'-Ship,  *.      [Eng.  judge;  -ship.]      Tta 
olfice  or  position  of  a  judge. 

Judg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.    [JUDGE,  v.} 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H*  As  adjective : 

1.  Determining  or  deciding  upon  cases. 

2.  Discerning,  discriminating. 

"  fL  judging  tight  doth  won  distinguish  either." 

Drayton  :  Matilda  to  King  Join. 

C.  As  sttbst. :  The  act  of  determining  upcs 
cases  or  controversies. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p&t 
or,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mote,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   re,  oa  =  6 ;    ey  =  a,   au  =  lew. 


jud.ging.Ly— judicially 
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*  Jiidg'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  judging ;  -lit.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  judge;  judiciously. 
(Milton.) 

]udg-mcnt,  judge-ment,  •Juge-ment, 

*.    [Fr.  jugement;  Ital.  giudicamento.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  judging ;  the  administration  of 
justice  aud  the  awarding  of  sentences. 

"A  Daniel  come  to  judgment." 

ShaiMp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  the  mind  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth  by  comparison  of  ideas,  facts, 
•r  prepositions. 

"Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  qnlte  on  th«  other 
ride,  in  wiMnvting  carefully  idea*  oue  from  another." 
— Lock*:  human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween one  proposition  and  another. 

4.  The  faculty  of  judging  wisely,  truly,  or 
skilfully  ;  discernment,  discrimination,  good 
sense. 

6.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  as- 
certain the  relation  of  terms  and  propositions 
by  the  comparison  of  ideas. 

"  Weak  la  the  will  of  man,  bis  Judgment  blind 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hoj>e  betrays." 
Wordnoorth:   W hit*  Doe  of  Rylitone.    (hi trod.) 

6.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  com  parison  of  facts  and 
arguments  :  a  determination  of  the  mind 
formed  from  such  comparison. 

V.  An  opinion  ;  a  notion  ;  a  manner  of 
thinking  about  anything;  award,  estimate, 
belief. 

"She  In  my  judgment  was  as  fair  aa  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Iv.  4. 

8.  Discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"All  that  they  had  to  consider  wu  whether,  the 
verdict  being  supposed  tobeitcc-ordiiig  to  theevidence, 
the  Judgment  wa«  legal."— Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch. 
ML 

*  10.  A  judiciary  law;  a  statute  ;  a  com- 
tuandment. 

"These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the/udomenti  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel." — Deuteronomy  Iv.  45. 

11.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence. 

"  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me.  God : 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  tbee. " 

Shakesp.  :  S  Henry  VI.,  Hi  2. 

12.  A  calamity  regarded  as  a  punishment 
Inflicted  by  God  upon  a  sinner. 

"T)ii*  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  make*  ns  tremble, 
Touche*  us  not  with  pity."        SftaJcetp. :  Lear,  v.  ft. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  sentence  pronounced  by  a  judge 
or  court  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  alledge  an  example  foreign  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to  report 
new  cases  and  decisions  for  the  direction  of  future 
judgment*." ~ Lord  Bacon:  World;  Ada.  of  Learn., 
l>k  ii. 

2.  Logic :    Judgment  ia  the  comparing  to- 
gether in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions,  or  ideas, 
which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether 
complex  or  iucomplex,  and  pronouncing  that 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  each  other,  or  that 
one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the 
other.     Judgment  is  therefore  affirmative  or 
negative :  as,  Snow  ia  white  ;  All  white  men 
are  not  Europeans. 

3.  Metaph. :  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  judgments  are  formed.     Kant  defines 
It  as  "the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  aa  contained  under  the  universal." 

4.  Scripture  : 

(1)  Singular  : 

(a)  The  sentence  of  a  judge. 

(h)  Justice  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  5). 

(c)  The  punishment  which  justice  infllfrts  ; 
•pedally,  a  calamity  sent  by  God  as  a  penal 
Infliction  on  account  of  national  or  other  sin 
(Exod.  xii.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  9,  xxii.  8). 

(2)  PI. :  The  civil  and  criminal  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ceremonial  and  the  moral  laws  (Exod.  xii.  12; 
Psalm  cxix.  7,  13,  20,  39,  43,  62,  &c.). 

TI  The  judgment  is  that  faculty  which  ena- 
bles a  person  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong 
In  general ;  discretion  and  prudence  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judg- 
ment ia  conclusive ;  it  decides  by  positive  in- 
ference ;  it  enables  a  person  to  discover  the 
truth ;  ditcretion  is  intuitive  ;  it  discerns  or 
perceives  what  is  in  all  probability  right.  The 
judgment  acts  by  a  fixed  rule ;  it  admits  of  no 
question  or  variation ;  the  discretion  acts  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
The  judgment  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good ;  the  discretion  sometimes  only 


guards  against  error  or  direct  mistakes ;  it 
chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  The 
judgment  requires  knowledge  and  actual  ex- 
perience ;  the  discretion  requires  reflection  and 
consideration ;  prudence  louks  only  to  the 
good  or  evil  which  may  result  from  the  thing  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  or  accompaniment 
of  discretion ;  we  must  have  prudence  when  we 
have  discretion,  but  we  may  have  prudence 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discretion. 
Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion  ;  those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  require 
prudence. 

IT  Judgment  of  God:  A  term  applied  to 
several  of  the  old  forms  of  trial  by  ordeal,  as 
single  combat,  walking  upon  red-hot  plough- 
shares, &.C. 

*  judgment-cap,  *.    [BLACK-CAP.] 
judgment-creditor,  s. 

Law:  One  to  whom  a  Court  of  Law  has 
awarded  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  damages, 
&c.(  payable  by  the  other  party  in  the  case, 

Judgment-day,  *. 

1.  Theol  :   The  day  on  which    God    shall 
judge  the  world  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  31),  meting  out  rewards  and 
punishments  as  justice  may  require  (Matt. 
xxv.  31-46).     The  fallen  angels,  as  well  as 
men,  will  be  judged  (Jnde  6  ;  Kom.  xiv.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  10). 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  When  a  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  almost  completed,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  judgment-day 
was  at  hand,  and  every  means  was  adopted 
to  conciliate  the  Church  and  gain  the  favour 
of   its    Divine    Lord.      Among   other   steps 
adopted  was   to   hand   over  estates  as   no 
longer  needed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, the  reason  assigned  being  thus  expressed 
"Appropinquante  ufundi  termino"  (the  end 
of  the  world  being  now  at  hand).    (Mosheim : 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  x.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iiL,  §  3,  &  notes.) 

"  He  seemed  as,  from  the  tomhs  around 
Rising  a&  judgment-day." 

ticatt :  Marmion,  vi.  Ii. 

Judgment-debt,  *. 

Law :  A  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a 
judge's  order,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can 
at  any  time  attach  the  debtor's  goods  and 
chattels.  Such  debts  have  the  preference  of 
being  paid  in  full,  as  compared  with  simple 
contract  debts. 

Judgment-debtor,  «. 

Law :  One  adjudged  to  owe  to  the  party 
opposing  him  in  the  Court,  a  certain  amount 
of  damages  or  of  other  money. 

Judgment-hall,  s. 

1.  Law :  A  hall  where  courts  are  held. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  Roman  Prsetorium  at  Jerusalem,  the 
residence  of  Pilate  (John  xviii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9). 

(2)  A  hall  in  Herod's  palace  at    Ccesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  30). 

judgment-note,  «.  An  unnegotiable 
promissory  note,  containing  a  power  of  attorney 
to  appear  and  confess  judgment  for  the  stipu- 
lated etim. 


Judgment -proof,   a. 

fearless  of  punishment. 


Regardless    or 


"The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof," 

Cowpvr  :  Tabla  Talk,  459. 

Judgment-seat,  s.  The  seat  or  bench 
in  a  court  on  which  the  judges  sit ;  a  court,  a 
tribunal. 

Judgment-summons,  t* 

Eng.  :  A  proceeding  by  a  judgment-creditor 
against  a  judgment-debtor  upon  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  to  obtain  the  committal  of  the  judg- 
ment-debtor in  default  of  the  payment  of  the 
judgment-debt.  The  jurisdiction  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, formerly  vested  in  the  High  Court, 
is  now  exercised  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

1  Ju'-^U-ca,  s.  tLat.,  2nd  per.  sing.  Imper.  of 
judico  =  to  judge.) 

Ecdesiol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  usually  known  as  Passion 
Sunday,  because  the  words  of  the  introit  (Ps. 
xliii.  1,  2),  are  Judica  me,  Deua  (Judge  me,  O 
God> 

^[  In  the  Roman  Chureh  this  psalm  (xlii.  in 
Vulg.)  is  said — preceded  and  followed  by  a 
versicle  and  response — by  the  celebrant  at  all 
masses  except  those  for  the  dead,  and  at  Pas- 
sion-tide. 


*  Ju'-dlc-a-ble,  a.       [Lat.  judicabilis,   from 
judico  =  to  judge.]    That  may  or  can  be  judged 
or  decided. 

"  Pride  is  coon  dlscernable,  hut  not 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

*  ju'-dic-o-tive,  a.     [Lat.  judicativus,  from 
judicutits,  pa.  par.  of  judico.]    Having  power 
to  decide. 

*  Ju'-dic-a-tor-y,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  judicatortvt, 
trom  judicatus,  pa.  par.  of  judico.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  dispensing  justice;  per- 
taining to  the  passing  of  judgment. 

"  He  who  had  power  to  admonish,  had  also  power  to 
reject  in  a  judic'itory  v*y."—3p.JtaU:  Cans  of  Cat* 
science,  dec.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  court  of  justice. 

"It  would  have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  tared 
him  from  those  judicatoriet."  —  Milton:  Annoer  to 
Eikon  Barilike. 

2.  The   distribution    or   administration   of 
justice. 

"  No  Bach  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supreme 
court  of  jitdicatory,  would  Judge  worthy  of  death.'. — 
Clarendon. 

Ju'-dlc-a-ture,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  judicature 
fern,  of*  the  fut.  part,  of  judico  =  to  judge; 
Sp.  judicatu.ro,;  Ital.  giudicatura.] 
L  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory. 

"  The  most  hateful  judicature  that  was  ever  known 
among  civilised  umu."— Macauluy :  lint.  £>tg..  ch.  «iv. 

2.  The    distribution    or   administration  of 
justice. 

"  The  honour  of  the  Judges  in  \,\t^ir.;tidi<-nture  I*  th« 
king 'a  honour." — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiert, 

3.  The  judicial  body. 

*  4.  Legality,  lawfulness.    (Milton.) 

*5.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
or  judge. 

IT  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature :  [SUPREME 
COURT  OF  JUDICATURE]. 

Ju-dX'-dal  (clal  as  shal),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

judiciel,  from  Lat.  judicialis  =  pertaining  to 
courts  of  law ;  judicium  =  a  trial,  judgment.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  courts 
of  justice,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

14  They  had,  tn  their  judicial  capacity,  been  guilty  oi 
Injustice."— Jlacaulay:  Hut.  J£ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Used  or  employed  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  What  government  can  be  without  judicial  pro- 
ceedings? —Benfley. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  issued  or  ordered  by  a 
court  of  justice. 

"It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rebel- 
lions, buttles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massa- 
cres. '  — Jlacaulay  :  llirt.  JSng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment  or  in  judgment- 
as,  &  judicial  punishment. 

5.  Enacted    or    established  by  statute   or 
constitutional  authority. 

*  6.  Judicious.     (Ben  Jonaon.) 

*  B.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  administering 
justice. 

"  It  is  to  your  condemnation,  and  to  your  ignomynio, 
that  you  doe  exercise judtc/a.*  among  you.  —  Borne*  i 
Workes,  p.  209. 

If  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council : 
A  court  composed  of  the  Lord  President,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  certain  members  of  the 
English  Privy  Council,  who  hold  some  judicial 
office.  It  was  instituted  in  1833,  and  at  a  later 
date,  four  additional  judges  were  appointed. 

judicial-acts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Acts  declaring  that  certain  acts  shall 
be  valid  only  if  done  by  two  magistrates. 
(Opposed  to  ministerial  acts,  for  which  one 
of  the  two  magistrates  will  ^ufflce.)  (Wharton.) 

Judicial-astrology*  s.    [ASTROLOGY.] 
Judicial-factor,  s. 

Scots  law:  A  factor  or  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Session  on  special 
applications  by  petition,  as  in  a  case  where  a 
father  has  died  without  a  settlement,  leaving 
his  children  in  pupillarity,  or  where  a  party  has 
become  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 

judicial-separation,  *.    [SEPARATION.] 

Ju-dl'-cial-ly  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
judicial;  -ty.]  In  a  judicial  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  justice. 

"The  Lords,  while  sitting  Judicially  on  the  writ  of 
emir,  were  not  competent  to  examine  whether  th« 
venlict  winch  pronounced  Gates  guilty  was  or  was  not 
according  to  the  evidence,"— Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-elan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion.    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  «h""       -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die   &c.  —  bel  del. 
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judiciary— juglans 


(o  as  sh),  a.  &  $.    [Fr.  judi- 
ciare,  from  Lat.  judiciarius.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judicature  ;  judicial. 

"  But  to  lay  such  a  censure  on  a  clergyman,  as  a  sus- 
pension,  without  proot  in  a  judiciary  proceeding,  was 
contrary  both  to  law  and  justice."—  Bumttt  :  Hia.  Own 
Time  (ail.  1686). 

t  B.  As  subst.  :  That  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  cases  civil  or  criminal  ; 
the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  country  ; 
the  judges  collectively. 

fl  Judiciary  Act  :  A  Congressional  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1789,  establishing  the  Federal  Courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Ju-di'-elous»  a.      [Fr.  judicieux,  from  Lat. 
*  judiciosus,  from  judicium  =  judgment.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  judicial. 

"Ilia  last  offences 
Shall  haveju<Mci<nu  hearing." 

•     Stitiktt}/.  :  Coriolanut,  V.  6. 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment  ; 
prudent,  sagacious,  clear-headed,  discreet. 

"But  th«  judiciotu  are  always  a  minority;  and 
•carcely  anybody  was  then  impartial."—  Macaulay  ; 
Sist.  Eng..  ch.  Ix. 

3.  Arising  from  or  in  accordance  with  sound 
Judgment;  founded  on  reason  or  judgment; 
well  calculated    to  secure  the  heat  result  ; 
prudent,  well-advised. 

"The  Prince  [William  I.]  was  rather  made  to  aur- 
mount  all  dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  actions 
and  judiciout  councils,  than  either  to  Invite  or  anti- 
pate  his  misfortunes  by  distrust  and  vain  apprehen- 
sions."— St>  W.  Temple  :  Introd.  to  the  Htttory  of  Eng- 
land. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  judicious;  -ly.] 
In  a  judicious  manner  ;  wisely,  prudently  ; 
with  good  judgment  or  discretion  ;  discreetly. 

"See  how  judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that 
are  mtst  proper."—  Adttixm  :  Ettay  on  VirgiTt  Georgict. 

Jn-dl'-  clous  -ness,'  s.  [Eng.  judicious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  judicious; 
sound  judgment  or  discretion  ;  good  sense. 

"Under  this  head  we  must  place  an  easiness  to  re- 
ceive reliuues  ;  the  examination  of  which  requires,  in 
due  proportion,  judicioutneu  and  precaution."  — 
Jortin  :  ilemarkt  on  Ecclet.  Hillary. 

Ju-dlth,  «.  [Gr.  'lovoid  (loudith),  'lov&tiB 
(loudeith),  'loufi^  (loudeth),  from  Hebrew 
rrror  (Yehudith)  =  (1)  gen.  a  Jewess,  (2)  spec. 
the  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).] 

Apocrypha:  The  fourth  of  the  apocryphal 
books.  The  narrative  opens  with  the  "  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodnosor,  who 
reigned  in  Nineve,  the  great  city."  That  po- 
tentate, finding  his  armies  thwarted  in  their 
progress  to  the  west,  resolved  to  take  signal 
vengeance.  His  chief  opponents  were  the 
Israelites,  who  fortified  themselves  in  Beth- 
nlia.  While  Holofernes,  his  general,  was  be- 
sieging this  stronghold,  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  Judith,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Manasses, 
went  forth  to  the  Assyrians,  pretending  that 
she  had  deserted  her  people.  She  fascinated 
Holoferues,  who  after  a  time  took  her  to  his 
tent,  where,  as  he  was  lying  drunk,  she  cut 
off  his  head,  escaping  back  with  it  to  the  fort 
»t  Bethulia.  On  the  loss  of  their  leader  the 
Assyrians  fled,  the  Israelites  pursuing  and 
inflicting  on  them  great  slaughter.  The  book 
apparently  professes  to  have  been  penned  just 
after  the  events  recorded  (xiv.  10)  ;  but  the 
earliest  known  historic  testimony  to  its 
existence  is  by  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  i.  55), 
though  it  probably  existed  as  early  as  175  to 
100  B.C.  The  ablest  critics  consider  it  a  fic- 
tion rather  than  a  genuine  history. 

Ju'-d^,  s.  [From  Judas  the  traitor,  Lat.  Judei 
(Jews),  or  possibly  a  dimim.  of  the  female 
name  Judith  (?).]  The  female  figure  in  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show.  [PUNCH  AND  JUDY.] 

*Juf-fer,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp.  :  An  old  name  for  a  piece  of  timber 
four  or  five  inches  square. 

fug  (1),  *jugge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood,  connected  with  "Jug 
or  Judge,  formerly  a  familiar  equivalent  of 
Joan  or  Jenny,"  as  in  Cotgrave,  "  Jehannette, 
Jug  or  Jinny."  So  Jack  and  Jill  were  also 
used  for  the  names  of  drinking  vessels.] 

1.  A  variously-shaped  vessel  of  earthenware, 
metal,  or  wood,  usually  provided  with  a 
handle  and  ear,  and  used  for  holding  and 
carrying  liquors  ;  a  pitcher,  a  ewer. 

**  You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Because  she  nought  ttanKJugt," 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Introd.) 


2.  A  prison,  a  lock-up.  Generally  called  a 
stone-jug.  (Slang.) 

Jug  (2),  «.  [Probably  onomatopoetic.]  A 
word  used  to  represent  the  note  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

"  ilerjtig.juffjuff.  In  griefe,  had  such  a  grace." 

(iawuign*  :  Complaynt  of  Phylamene. 

Jug  (1),  v.t.    [Juo  (IX  «.] 

1.  To  put  into  and  cook  in  a  jug :  as,  To  jug 
a  hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  prison,  to  lock  up.  (Slang.) 

jug  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  hjuka 
=  to  nurse,  to  cherish.]  To  nestle  together; 
to  collect,  as  partridges  in  a  covey. 

Ju'-ga,  *.  pi    [Juaux.] 

ju'-gal,  a.       [Lat  jugalis  =  pertaining  to    a 

yoke  ;  jugum  =  a  yoke.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  yoke, 
or  to  matrimony. 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  near  the  cheek-bone  ;  zygo- 
matic. 

jugal-bone,  *. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  face  correspond- 
ing to  the  human  05  malce  or  cheek-bone,  and 
forming  part  of  the  zygoma.  (Huxley.) 

Ju-ga'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  jugatus  = 
yoked,  coupled  (capita  «  heads,  being  under- 
stood).] 

Numis. :  Two  heads  represented  on  a  medal 
or  coin  side  by  side  or  joining  each  other. 

Ju'-gate.  a.  [Lat.  jugatus,  pa.  pa.  of  jugo  = 
to  join.] 

Bot. :  Coupled  together.  Used  of  the  oppo- 
site leaflets  in  a  pinnate  or  other  compound 
leaf.  Often  in  compos.,  as  byugate. 

*juge,  s.    [JUDGE.] 

Jttg'-ger-naut,  Ju  g^ger-nath ,  Jag'-on- 
nath,  Jag'-nath,  &  [Sansc.,  &c.  =  the 
Lord  of  the  world,] 

1.  Hind.  Myth. :  One  of  the  1,000  names  of 
Vishnoo,  the  second  god  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Juggernaut  is  Vishnoo,  specially  in  his  eighth 
incarnation,  Krishna.    The  great  seat  of  his 
worship  is  at  Puri,  in  Orissa,  where  he  is 
associated  with  his  brother  Balbhadra,  Bald? o, 
or  Balarain,  and  their  sister  Sabhadra,     The 
idols  have  no  legs,  and  only  stumps  of  arms  ; 
the  heads  and  eyes  are  very  large.    The  two 
brothers  have  arms  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  ears.     They  are  wooden  busts  of 
about   six   feet   high.      Balaram   is   painted 
white,  Juggernaut  black,  and  Sabhadra  yel- 
low.    Juggernaut's  car  is  forty-three  and  a 
half  feet  high.    It  has  sixteen  wheels,  each 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.     The  bro- 
ther and   sister  have   also  cars.      There  are 
thirteen  festivals  each  year.    The  chief  is  the 
Rath  Jattra,  or  Car  Festival,  at  which  the 
three  idols  are  brought  forth,  being  dragged 
out  in  their  cars  by  the  multitudes  of  de- 
votees.   Formerly  a  few  fanatics  threw  them- 
selves beneath  the  wheels :  this  is  not  now 
permitted.      (Peggs  :   Orissa   Mission.)     The 
Kev.  Dr.  Stevenson  believes  that  the  permis- 
sion of  all  castes  to  eat  together  at  Jugger- 
nauth,  though  no  where  else,  and  the  alleged 
preservation  of  a  bone  of  Krishna  within  the 
Juggernauta  idol,  raise  the    suspicion    that 
the  worship  of  this  divinity  is  of  Booddhist 
rather  than  of  Brahminical  origin. 

2.  Indian  Hist.  &  Arch. :  The  present  temple 
of  Juggernaut  was  completed  in  A.D.  1198, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  £500,000.     Its  base  is 
thirty  feet  square,  its  altitude  above  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands  180,  or  above  the 
ground,  200.    Two  stone  walls  enclose  it,  the 
inner  44o  and  the  outer  650  feet  square.    The 
British    obtained    possession  of   it  in  1803. 
They  found  that  the  pilgrims  had  paid  a  tax 
to  the  Mahrattas.    In  1806,  the  Anglo-Indian 
British  Government,  under  Sir  George  Barlow, 
took  the  pilgrims'  tax  and  directed  the  worship 
of  the  temple.     In  1839,  the  pilgrims'  tax  was 
abolished,  and  the  temple  expenses  fixed  at  a 
certain  sum,  paid  from  public  revenue.    In 
June,  1851,  the  government  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  temple. 

Jug'-gle,  t).i.  &  (.  [From  the  noun  juggler 
(q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  jogler,  jugle-r ;  Fr.  jonglert  from 
Lat.  joculor  =  to  jest  or  joke.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ;  to 


conjure  ;  to  amuse  with  tricks  which  present 
false  appearances  of  extraordinary  powers. 
2.  To  practise  artifice,  deceit,  or  imposture, 

"  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  hi  a  double  seuae." 

tihakcip. :  Macbeth,  v.  I 

*B.  Trans.:  To  play  tricks  upon;  to  ins 
pose  upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

"  How  came  he  dead  T    I'll  not  l>e  juggled  with. " 

Shaketp. :  ffamht,  iv.  ft. 
JUg'-gle,  S.      [JUGGLE,   V.} 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  A  trick  ;  an  imposture  ;  a  deception. 

"  The  notion  of  a  God  .  .  .  was  not  the  invention  of 
politicians,  and  s\  juifjle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people 
into  obedience."— TiUotton:  Sermotu,  vol.  i..  ser.  L 

Jiig'-gler,  *1og-e-lour.  *Jug-ge-ler, 
*Jug-lur,  *Jug-ler,  *jog-u-lar,  5.  [O. 

Fr.  jogleres,  jogleor,  jugleor,  jougleor  ;  Fr.  jon- 
gleur, from  Lat.  joculator,  from  joculatus,  pa, 
par.  of  jocuhr  =  to  jest,  to  joke  ;  Sp.  jojrfar, 
juglar;  Ital.  gioculatore.] 
*L  A  buffoon,  a  jester. 

"Tho  mlgheat  thou  see  there  flutoum, 
Minstriiltss  and  eke  jogelouri, 
That  well  to  sing  did  her  paitie." 

Rvmaunt  of  tha  Ron, 

2.  One  who  practises  or  performs  tricks  by 
sleight  of  hand;    a  conjuror;  one  skilled  in 
legerdemain. 

"  Nimble  Jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye." 

1  tihakttp.  :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  L  1 

3.  An  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  deceitful  fellow, 
a  charlatan. 

"  0  me,  you  Juggler,  you  canker  blossom  1" 
Shaketp. ;  Midtummtr  Night' i  lirtam,  ill.  L 

*Jug'-gler-«SS,  9.  [Eng.  juggler;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  practises  jugglery. 

Jug'-^ler-jf,  *  Jog-ler-ie,  *.  [O.  Fr.  joglerU; 
Fr.  jonglerie.]  The  art  or  performances  of  a 
juggler ;  legerdemain ;  sleight  of  hand  ;  trick- 
ery, imposture. 

"To  make  illusion 
By  iwich  an  apfareuce  or  Joalvrie." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  11,67* 

Jug'  gling,  *  Jug-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  j. 
[ JUGGLE,  v. 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par  £  partictp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Jugglery;  underhand  practice. 

"  By  thtjuggltngt  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy." 
—liurnet ;  Sitt.  Reformation  (an.  15S»). 

"Jiig'-gllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  juggling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  juggling,  deceitful  or  tricky  manner. 

Jug'-gur,  *.    [Hind.,  Ac.] 

Ornith :  Falco  juggur,  a  large  Imlian  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  partridges,  florikins,  and  even 
herons.  Called  also  luggar. 

Jug-lan-da'-9$-»,  *Jug-lan'-d$-»f  s.pl 

[Lat.  juglans  (genit.  juglandis);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Juglands ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of 
trees  with  a  watery  or  resinous  juice,  alter- 
nate pinnated  exstipulate  leaves,  imperfect, 
monoecious  flowers  the  male  ones  in  catkins, 
the  female  ones  in  terminal  clusters.  Males 
having  the  calyx  two-,  three-,  or  six-parted, 
adhering  to  a  scale-like  bract ;  stamens,  three 
or  more.  Females  having  the  calyx  adherent 
to  the  ovary  with  a  minute  limb,  having  three 
to  five  divisions,  deciduous  or  shrivelling  ; 
corolla,  generally  none,  but  sometimes  with 
minute  petals;  ovary  two-  to  four-celled  at 
the  base,  one-celled  at  the  apex ;  ovule  one 
erect.  Fruit,  a  one-stone  drupe,  naked,  or 
with  an  involucre.  The  order  consists  of  fine 
trees,  chiefly  American  and  Indian.  Genera, 
about  four ;  known  species,  twenty-seven. 

Jug7- lands,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  juglans  (genit. 
juglandis).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Juglandaceae  (q.v.). 

Jug'-lanf,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  walnut,  from  Jovit 
glans  =  the  nut  of  Jove.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Juglandaceae.  Males  :  calyx  with  five  or  six 
scales,  with  eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens. 
Females  :  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Fruit 
with  a  fleshy  husk,  bursting  irregularly.  The 
rind  of  Juglans  regia,  the  Walnut  (q.v.),  is 
acrid  and  purgative.  J.  cathartiea—ihv  butter- 
nut, oil-nut,  or  white  walnut — an  American 
species,  is  purgative.  /.  regia  and  nigra  fur- 
nish a  wood  which,  when  polished,  is  of  a  rich, 
deep  brown  colour. 


amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
f,  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,     w.  «=  e;  ey=  a.    au  =  Isw. 


fate,  fat,  fare, 
or.  wore,  wolf, 
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8.  Palceobot.  :  The  genus  is  believed  to  oc- 

cur in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe. 

5n'-gU-l^r,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  jngulum  =  (1) 
the  collar  bone,  (2)  the  part  of  the  throat  just 
above  it,  (3)  the  throat  itself.] 

A,  As  adjective  ; 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Human  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 
Thus  there  Is  a  jugular  eminence,  a  jugular 
foramen,  &c. 

2.  Cvmpar.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lower 
throat.   (Used  of  the  ventral  flns  when  placed 
in  advance  of  the  attachment  of  the  pectorals.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  jugular  veins. 

"  The  wound  was  so  deep  and  wide,  that  being  nit 
thronirh  the  gullet,  wind-pipe,  and  both  ttiojuffulart, 
It  reached  to  the  vertebras.  —  K  oelyn  :  Memcirt  (1683). 

jugular  veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the 
Wood  from  the  head  ;  they  are  three  in  number, 
the  external,  the  anterior,  and  the  internal 
jugular. 

Jn-gn-lar'-ej,  s.  pi.  [Maac.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
Hod,  Lnt.  jugularis,  from  jugulitm  =  the 
throat.] 

Ichthy.  :  Fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed 
anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

*Ju'-gu-lAte,  v.t.  [Lat.  jugufatus,  pa.  par. 
of  pigulo  =  to  cut  the  throat  ;  jugulum  =  the 
throat.]  To  kill  by  cutting  the  throat. 


r,  *.     [Lat.,  from  jugulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  jugulo.]    A  cut-throat  ;  a  murderer. 

Ju-gu-ld-ce'-ph&r-lc,  a.  [Lat.  jugulum,  = 
the  throat,  and  Gr.  K*-£oAij  (kephalc)  =  the 
head.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  both  to  the  head 
and  the  throat,  as  being  connected  with  both. 
There  is  a  jugulocephalic  vein. 

ju  -gum  (pi.  Ju'-ga),  a.    [Lat.  =  a  yoke.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing,  :  A  pair  of  leaflets  placed  opposite, 
to  each  other  on  the  common  petiole  of  a 
pinnated  leaf. 

2.  PI.  :  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant. 

)6i9e,  *  jusc,  s.  [Fr.jus,  from  Lat.^i«  =  broth, 
soup  ;  cogn.  with  Sansc.  yusha  =  soup.] 

1.  Sing.  :   The    sap  ;   the    watery  part  of 
vegetable,  or  the  fluid  part  of  animal  bodies. 

"  The  letters  which  Kvenird  Dlgby  wrote  In  lemon 
Jutee  from  the  tower  to  bin  wife  hud  recently  been 
published."—  Jfacaulay  :  ffitt.  Eny..  ch.  vi. 

2.  PI.  (Sued):   The  expressed  juices  of  a 
plant  to  be  used  medicinally,  as  those  of  the 
belladonna,  &c. 

*  Juice,  v.t.  [Juice,  *.]  To  moisten,  to  wet, 
to  soak. 

•Ju^e'-ril,  a.  [Eng.^iw;  -JW<Q.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  juice  ;  juicy. 

"Simple*  bad  that  power  .  .  . 
To  help  their  working,  they  nojuicetul  were." 

Druyton  :  JVooft  *  Flood. 

Jul^e'  less,  o.  [Eng.  juice  ;  -less.}  Without 
juice  or  sap  ;  dry. 

"Divine  Providence  baa  spread  her  table  every- 
where; not  with  a  juicelet*  «reen  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  gnu.  '  —  More. 

Jui^  I-ness,  5.  [Eng.  juicy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  Juicy  or  abounding 
with  juice;  succulence. 

Jul'-9&  a.  [Eng.  j«ic(e);  -y.]  Abounding  with 
juice  ;  succulent. 

"  My  Juicy  plums  for  thee  forbear  to  grow." 
Jayo; 


»3UU,«.      [JULY.] 

•Juise,  *,    [JEWISE.] 

ju'-Jube,  Ju'-Jub,  *.  [Lat. 

1.  Bot.  :  Two  fruits,  those  of  Zlzyphus  vitl- 
garis  and  Z.  Jujuba,  plants  belonging  to  the 
Rhamnacett. 

2.  Confectionery  :  A  lozenge  or  confection 
made  of  gum  arabic  or  gelatine  sweetened. 

juke  (1),  v.t.    [JooK.]    To  bend  or  jerk,  as  the 
head. 

"The  money  -merchant  was  so  proud  of  his  trust, 
that  he  went  juttng  and  tossing  of  hia  head."— 
L'Eitrunge, 

*Juke,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  perch  upon 
anything,  as  birds. 


Ju'-lgp,   •  Ju'-lfib,  t.     [Fr.  jultp,  from  8p. 
julepe,  from  Pers.  jutdb  =  julep,  from  guldb  » 
rosewatar,  julep,  from  gul  =  a  rose,  and  db  = 
water.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  sweet,  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  muci- 
laginous drink. 

"  And  first  behold  thU  cordial  >u/cp  here." 

Miln.n  :  Comut,  m. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  drink  composed  of 
brandy,  whiskey,  or  other  spirituous  liquor, 
with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and  a  flavouring  of 
mint.    Called  also  a  mint-julep. 

II.  Pharm.  :  A  preparation  of  sugar  with 
some  liquid,  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for  any 
medicine. 


,  «.    (Lat.  fern,  of  Julius.] 

Astron,  :  [ASTEROID,  89]. 

Ju'-W-an,  o,  [Lat.  Julianus,  from  Juliut.] 
Pertaining  to  or  originated  by  Julius  Csesar. 

Julian  calendar,  5.    [CALENDAR.] 
Julian-epoch,  *. 

Chron.  :  The  date  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Julian  period,  a. 

Chron.  :  A  period  of  7,980  years,  produced 
by  multiplying  19  (the  lunar  cycle)  by  28  (the 
solar  cycle),  and  15  (the  Roman  induction). 
It  began  4,713  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  present  year  (1884)  is  6,597  of  the  Julian 
period. 

Julian-year,  s. 

Chron,  :  The  year  as  adjusted  by  Julius 
Caesar.  [CALENDAR,  YEAR.] 

Ju  li  an  ists,  *.  pi.  [From  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus".] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  sect  of  Copts  who  believed  the 
body  of  Jesus  to  be  incorruptible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Severians  (q.v.). 

ju  li  daa,  «.    [InuDA] 

Ju-tfd-i-nw,  Ju-lid-i'-na,  *.  pi   [Lat.  fulls 

genit.  julid(is)  =  a  kind  of  rock-fish  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,  or  neut.  -ina.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-family  of  fishes,  family 
Labrida.  They  have  fewer  than  thirteen 
spines,  and  sometimes  only  eight  or  nine  in 
the  dorsal  fin. 

ju  li  enn'e  (j  as  «h),  c.  A  clear  soap  con- 
taining  various  shredded  or  chopped  herbs  and 
vegetables. 

ju  II  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Julia,  and  Lat. 
forma  =  form,  shape,  appearance.] 

1.  /•''••.  :  Formed  like  an  ameutum  or  catkin, 
as  Bryum  iulaceum, 

2.  Zool.  :   Formed  like  a  millepede  of  the 
genus  lulus,  or  the  family  lulidae. 

Ju  113,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  rock-fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
JulidinfiB  (q.v.).  Julia  vulgaris  or  Mediter- 
ranea  is  tbe  Rainbow  wrasse.  It  has  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Ju'  liis,  s.    [luLtjs.] 

Bot.  :  A  catkin. 
Ju-ly',  *Juil,  *JnyI,  "Juylle,  *.    [From 

Lat.  Julius,  a  name  given  to  this  month  in 
honour  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born 
in  this  month.]  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  in  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo.  It 
was  formerly  called  Quinctilis,  or  the  fifth 
month,  the  year,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
calendar,  beginning  in  March. 

July  chl,  s. 

Entom,  :  A  moth,  folia  chit  one  of  the 
Had  en  idee. 

July-flower,  ». 

Bot.  :  (1)  Prosopis  juliflora,  one  of  the 
Mimosere  ;  (2)  the  Stock  gillyflower. 

July-highflyer,  5. 

Entom.  :  A  moth  of  the  family  Larentidaa. 

ju  mar,  Ju'-mart,  s.  [Origin  unknown  ; 
perhaps  an  irregular  deriv.  from  jument,  with 
the  intensitive  -art  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
Lang,  gimere,  gimerou,  according  to  Diez,  sug- 
gests the  Lat.  chitncera.  (Littre.)'] 

Zool.  :  Onotaurus.  An  Imaginary  hybrid  be- 
tween bovine  and  equine  aperies.  According 
to  Buffon  (xiv.  248)  these  hybrids  were  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  who  was  quoted  by 


Oesner ;  but  Blumenbach  fed.  Bendyshe,  p. 
77)  says.  "  I  cannot  find  the  mention  in  the 
one,  or  the  quotation  in  the  other,"  and  he 
considers  "Gesner  (Hist,  quad,  vivap.,  pp.  19. 
106,  799)  was  the  first  to  mention  Jumars. 
He  Is  followed  by  Jerome  Cardan,  J.  Bap. 
Porta,  and  John  Leper,  who  actually  gives  an 
engraving  of  one.  He  says  : 

'Vumai-j  are  bora  from  the  union  either  of  a  bull 
and  a  urxre.  or  a  bull  and  an  asa ;  the  former  are  taller, 
and  called  Raf,  the  latter  smaller  and  called  Bif.  .  .  . 
These  hybrids  are  exactly  like  an  ox  in  the  head  and 
tail,  and  the  places  for  horns  are  marked  by  small  prt^ 
tuberances.  As  to  the  rest,  they  are  exactly  like  an  KM 
or  a  hone.  Their  strength  IB  wonderful,  especially 
when  compared  with  their  small  body ;  they  are 
smaller  than  common  mules;  they  eat  little  and  are 
•wilt.  I  myself  went  in  one  day  18  miles  amotiK  the 
mountains  withfljcmarof  this  kind,  much  more  com- 
fortably than  I  could  have  done  with  a  horse."— HM. 
AM  Kaliset  Evang.  de  Pifynont  (Leyde.  1669),  pp.  7,  8. 

Haller  (Phys.,  viii.  9)  was  probably  the 
first  to  suspect  the  non-existence  of  the  ju- 
mar.  At  the  request  of  Bonnet  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Card,  delle  Lanze  had  two  jnmars  dis- 
sected. The  dissection  established  the  fact 
that  these  pretended  jumars  were  hinnies,  the 
larynx,  glottis,  ventricle,  and  biliary  duct* 
were  all  specifically  equine,  not  bovine. 
Blumenbach  concludes  (foe.  cit.,  p.  79),  "I 
myself  have  lately  seen  at  Cassel  quite  closely 
two  hinnies,  which  report  asserted  to  be  ju- 
mars. They  were  of  the  size  of  a  large  ass, 
and  very  like  one  in  shape,  black  in  colour, 
with  horses'  teeth  in  each  jaw,  no  vestige  of 
rumination,  &c.  The  Dictionnaire  Classiqu* 
d'  Hist.  Nat.  (Paris,  1826)  says,  "The  hybrid 
born  from  the  union  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  or  a 
horse  and  a  cow,  and  called  jumar  by  the 
ancients,  never  existed." 

jtim'-ble,  *Jura-1>ylle,  *Jom-bre,*J um- 
ber, *Jum-per,  v.t,  &  i.  [A  frequent, 
from  jump  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix  confusedly  ;  to  mix  up 
in  a  confused  mass ;  to  throw  or  put  together 
without  order.  (Generally  followed  by  up  or 
together.) 

"  While*  tfc*y  hastily  were  Jumbted  together,  th» 
flght  by  that  time  was  begun  in  the  right  wmg  aguliust 
Hannibal."— P.  Holland:  Liviui,  p.  857. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  mixed  in  a  confused  way  ;  to  meet 
or  unite  confusedly. 

"They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  per- 
fect harmony."— Swift. 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise. 

"  A  boysterouflse  basse  he  bounaed  oat, 
And  jumbled  on  hts  strings." 

Drant :  Horace,  bk.  i,  mi  ft, 

jum'-Me,  s.    [JUMBLE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  confused  mixture  ;  a  mass 
or  collection  mixed  or  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly and  without  order. 

"The  Macaronlan  la  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry, 
consisting  of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  laa- 
guages."-Cum&rt^r«  ;  Scribleriad,  bk.  11.  (Now.  I 

2.  Confect.  :  A  thin  sweetbread,  composed  of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon-peel  or  sweet  almonds. 

*  Jfim'-ble-ment,   *.     [Eng.  jumble;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  jumbling  or  mixing  confusedly 
together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  jumbled  or  thrown 
together  confusedly ;  a  confused  mixture. 

Jum'-bler,  s.  tEng.  jumbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
mixes  or  jumbles  things  together  without 
order. 

Jum  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [JUMBLE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  throwing 
together  confusedly  or  without  order. 

*jum'-bliAg-ly,  adv.  [Eng. jumbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  jumbling  or  confused  manner. 

jum'-bd,  «.  Originally  the  name  of  a  colossal 
elephant  well  known  here  and  in  England 
about  1880-85;  hence,  any  very  large  person, 
animal  or  thing. 

"Ju'-nient,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jumentum^  for- 
merly jugumentum,  from  jugum  =  a  yoke  ; 
jungo  =  to  join  ;  Sp.jumento;  Ital.  giumento.] 
A  beast  of  burden. 

"  The  ditty  concluded,  I  called  for  my  hone, 
And  with  a  good  pack  did  the  jument  endorse. 

Cotton :  A  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  liurltujue. 

Jump,  *Jumpe,  v.i.  A  (.  [Sw.  dial,  gumpa  = 
to  spring  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  gumpe  =  to  jolt ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gumpen  =  to  jump;  gumpeln  = 
to  play  the  buffoon ;  Prov.  Ger.  gampen  =  to 
jump  ;  IceL  goppa—  to  skip.] 


i6H,  b6?;  poiit.  J.RM;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
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A*  Intransitive: 
I  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  one's  self  in  any  direction  by  lift- 
ing the  feet  off  the  ground  with  a  spring  and 
•lighting  on  them  again ;  to  leap,  to  skip. 

"The  whole  of  the  house  resounded  with  the  uproar 
of  clapping  of  hands,  footing.  Jumping,  and  snapping 
of  flngeVsT— Suinbumi :  Spain,  let  ». 

2.  To  jolt,  to  shake. 

"  The  noise  of  the  prancing  horses  and  of  the  Jump. 
•V  chariots.1— f/alium  lit  2. 
H.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  totally,  to  accord. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

•'In  short.  It  Jumps  with  my  humour.* 

Shaketp. :  I  Stnrjf  /I'..  L  S. 

2.  To  agree  in  opinion  ;  to  accord. 

"Then  they  called  a  counsel],  where  Vuey  Jumped 
with  one  generall  accord  in  this  opinion."—/*  Holland  : 
lifi'li.  p.  573. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  pass  over  by  leaping ;  to  overleap. 

(2)  To  skip  over,  to  pass. 

*  2.  Fig, :  To  put  to  stake ;  to  hazard,  to  risk. 

"  Ton  .  .  .  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
to  jump  a  body  with  ft  dangerous  physic." 

SheXttp. :  Conolanut,  UL  L 

tt  Technically  : 

1.  Forging : 

(1)  To  upset  by  endwise  blows,  which  con- 
tract the  object  in  length,  but  thicken  and 
spread  it   laterally.     (Applied   to  jumpers, 
tamping-bars,  axes,  Ac.)    [UPSETTING.) 

(2)  To  attach  by  a  butt-weld,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  lap-weld.     A  transverse  piece 
attached  by  welding  is  said  to  be  jumped  on. 
If  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  rest,  it  is  said 
to  be  headed  on. 

(3)  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron, 
or  laminated  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a 
mandrel  at  a  red  heat,  raised  to  a  welding 
heat  and  placed  on  a  cylindrical  rod,  which 
Is  struck  heavily  and  vertically  on  the  ground, 
is  said  to  t*  jumped.     The  effect  is  to  cause 
the  edges  of  the  ribbon  to  unite,  a  junction 
which  is  completed  by  the  hammer  on  an 
anvil,    the   mandrel   retaining   its   position. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Quarry. :  To  bore  holes  with  a  jumper 
(q.v.). 

IT  To  jump  a  claim :  To  seize  upon  a  mining 
claim  or  hind  in  defiance  of  or  during  the 
absence  of  one  who  has  a  prior  claim  under 
the  pre-emption  laws,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
rights. 

To  jump  one's  bail :  To  abscond,  forfeiting 
one's  bail  or  leaving  one's  securities  liable  for 
the  bail-bond.  Similarly  used  with  board, 
bounty,  Ac.  (U.S.) 

lump  (1),  •  Jumpe,  s.    [JUMP,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  The  act  of  jumping ;  a  leap,  a  skip. 

"Bo  farre  a  hlgh-neighlng  horse  of  heaven,  at  every 
1  jumjm  would  flic.'  Chapmtm :  Eomvr ;  Iliad  V. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

'  (1)  A  risk,  a  hazard. 

"  Do  not  exceed 

The  prescript  of  this  scruwl :  our  fortune  lies 
.     Upon  thls/wmp."     Shateip.:  Ant.  *  CTepjx,  IT.  i. 

(2)  A  promotion,  a  rise. 

(3)  (Pi.) :  The  same  as  FIDGETS  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Building :  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  course 
Of  brickwork  or  masonry  to  accommodate  the 
work  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground. 

2.  Mining  :  A  fault. 

*  It  From  the  jump:  From  the  start  or  be- 
ginning. 

Jump-coupling,  s. 

Mech. :  [THIMBLE-COUPLING], 
jump-Joint,  «. 

1.  A  butt-joint. 

2.  A  flush-joint,  in  which  the  plates  or  plank- 
Ing  make  a  smooth  face.    In  ship-building  it 
Is  equivalent  to  carvel-build. 

jump-ring,  >. 

Jewell. :  A  ring  made  by  bringing  the  square- 
cut  ends  of  a  length  of  wire  close  together 
without  welding. 

Jump  seat,  t. 

Vehicle:  A  kind  of  open  buggy  which  has  a 
shifting  seat  or  seats.  For  instance,  it  may 
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be  arranged  as  a  double  or  single  scat  vehicle. 
In  the  former  case,  the  main  seat  is  moved 
over  backwardly,  and  the  extra  seat  brought 
up  in  front.  As  a  single-seat  vehicle,  tli 
main  seat  is  thrown  into  a  central  position, 
the  extra  seat  being  placed  below  the  other. 
(American.) 

Jump-weld,  >.    A  butt-weld. 

jump  (2),  ».    [Pr-  t"pe.}    [Jcpos.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  or  loose  coat  reaching 
to  the  thighs,  buttoned  down  in  front  or  slit 
op  half  way  behind,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist. 

"  The  weeping  cassock  scared  into  e,J<tmp, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  the  stomp." 


2.  (PI.)  :  A  bodice  used  instead  of  stays. 
"Don't  mind  my  shape  this  bout,  for  I'm  only  In 

Jumpt."—t-wfe  :  Tiuttt,  £ 

*  jump,  *  jnmpe,  adv.    [JUMP,  r.]    Exactly, 
just,  pat,  nicely. 

"  Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cnssio  find 
Soliciting  bis  »Ue."  Skattip.  :  OfJWMo,  ii.  s. 

*  Jump'-«r,  v.t.    [JUMP,  «.]    To  agree,  to  ac- 

cord, to  coincide. 

"  Let  v»  yet  further  Me  how  this  dlfflnlclon  of  the 
churche  and  hys  heresies,  will  jumper  and  agree  to- 
gether among  tnemselie"  —  SirT.  Mart:  Work*,  p.  612. 

Jfimp'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  jump,  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jumps  or  leaps  ; 
a  leaper. 

2.  One  who  illegally  appropriates  a  claim. 
[Jimp,  ».,  U.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ecdet.  (PI.)  :  A  name  applied  about  1760  by 
adversaries  to  certain  Calvinistic  Methodists 
in  Wales,  who  under  the  influence  of  religious 
excitement  made  convulsive  movements  whilst 
Divine  worship  was  in  progress. 

2.  Horology  : 

(1)  A  spring  used  in   repeating-clocks   to 
assist  the  motion  of  the  star-wheel. 

(2)  A  species  of  click  in  the  repeating-  wateli, 
preventing  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  either 
direction. 

3.  Hush.  :  A  plough   having  an  upturned 
cutter  in  front  of  its  share,  and  which,  going 
below  the  share,  prevents  it*  being  caught  on 
roots,  Ac. 

4.  Planing:  A  plough-bit  or  machine-jointer, 
having  an  Intermediate  bearing  upon  the  board. 

6.  Quarrying: 

(1)  A  quarry  man's  boring-tool;  a  rod  of  steel, 
or  iron  pointed  with  steel,  which  breaks  the 
rock  by  being  alternately  jumped  up  and  down 
to  form  a  bole  for  blasting  or  for  an  artesian 
well. 

(2)  A  steel-faced  chisel  held  by  one  man 
while  another  strikes  it  with  a  hammer,  used 
in  drilling  holes  in  rock  for  blasting  or  split- 
ting. 

6.  Vehicles  :  A  cheaply  formed  sled,  in  which 
supple  pieces  of  wood  form  the  shafts  and 
runners,  and  support  a  box  or  trestle  in  or  on 
which  one  may  ride. 

"He  was  seen  drawing  one  of  those  Jumpert  that 
they  carry  their  grain  to  mill  In."—  J.  P.  Cooper  : 
Pioneert,  ch,  x-ir. 

7.  Entom.  :  [HOPPER,  II.  8). 

Jump'-er  (2),  «.  [JUMP  (2),  «.]  A  kind  of  fur 
under-jacket  ;  a  blouse  or  smock  of  coarse 
woollen  or  canvas. 

Jump'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [JUMP,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  ,t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subtt.  :  The  act  of  leaping  ;  a  leap,  a 
jump. 

jomplng-bugs,  >.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  family  Halticorida). 

Jumping  deer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cervus  Lewisii,  a  kind  of  deer  found 
in  America  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Called 
also  the  Black-tailed  Deer. 

Jumping  hare,  t. 

Zool.  :  Pedetes  or  Helamyt  capensis,  a  South 
African  animal  belonging  to  the  Jerboas 
(Dipodidsc).  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
inhabits  deep  burrows, 

jumping  mouse,  «. 
Zool.  :  Meriones  hudsonicus,  a  North  Ameri- 
can mammal  belonging  to  the  Dipodidte. 


Jumping-rat,  «. 
Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Jerboa  (q.v.). 
Jumplng-shrewB,  i.pl 
Zool.:   The    English    name  of  the   family 
Macroscelidffi  (q.v.). 

Jumping  spider,  >. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Attus. 

"jump'-lng-l^,  ode.  [Eng.  jumping;  4v.} 
Exactly,  precisely,  pat. 

"  If  thon  wouldest  turue  things  faythfullye 

And  do  not  imitate 
Sojwnpin'Jltf.  so  precyselie 
And  step  for  step  so  strayte." 

Drant :  //••/•<«•« ;  Arts  ttf  Poetry*. 

juh-ca'-9e-ee,  Jun -9e-«e,  s.  ;>/.  [Lat 
junc(ut)=  a  rush  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceo-.] 

Hot.  :  An  order  of  Endogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Juucales.  It  consists  of  herlia- 
ceous  plants,  with  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots, 
leaves  flstular  or  flat,  and  channeled  with 
parallel  veins,  inflorescence  more  or  less  capi- 
tate, calyx  and  corolla  forming  an  inferior  six- 
parted  glumaceons  or  cartilaginous  perianth. 
Stamens  six,  rarely  three  ;  fruit  capsular, 
three-valved,  many-seeded.  Found  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  regions.  Genera  four 
or  five,  known  species  about  130.  (Lindley  <£ 
Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

Jfth  ca  ceous  (ce  as  shy),  a.  [Hod.  Lat 
juncaceut.]  [JUNCACE*.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the- 
plants  of  the  order  Juncacee  (q.v.);  resem- 
bling rushes. 

Jun-ca  gin-a  96  oe,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  juncayo, 
genit.  juncagiii(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-flcwz.) 

Bot. :  Arrow-grasses  ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Alismales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  having  leaves  with 
parallel  veins ;  flowers  white  or  green,  incon- 
spicuous, in  spikes  or  racemes ;  sepals  and 
petals  small ;  stamens  six  ;  carpets  three,  four, 
or  six  ;  fruit  dry,  one  or  two-seeded.  Found 
in  most  continents.  Genera  seven,  species 
forty-four.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to 
a  tribe,  Juncagineffi  (q.v.). 

Juh-ca-gln'-e-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  juntngo, 
genit.  juncagin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun". 
•«*.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Alismaceie.  Leaves  linear 
or  filiform ;  petals  small,  green  ;  stamens  six  ; 
ovules  one  to  three,  auatropous ;  embryo 
straight.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

jun-ca'-Kd,  >.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  jmicus  =  a 
rush.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Tourne- 
fort.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Triglochin,  but  it  gave 
the  name  to  the  order  Juucaginaceee  (q.v.). 

juh'  cal,  a.  &  ».    [JUNCALKS.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance 
Juncales. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Bot.  (PI).  :  The  order  Juncales  (q.v.). 

Jttn-ca  -les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  juncalis,  from  Lat.  juncus  =  a  rush.] 

not. :  Juncals ;  an  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Flowers  herbaceous,  dry,  and  permanent ;  if 
scarious  then  coloured ;  albumen  generally 
copious.  It  contains  two  orders,  Juncacefs- 
and  Orontiaceffl  (q.v.),  (Lindley.) 

•Juxi'-oate,  «.    [JUNKET.] 

jun'-9ite,  >.  [Lat  juncus  =  a  rush ;  gaff,  -it* 
(PaUeont.)] 

Paiaobot. :  A  fossil  leaf,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  a  juncus  (q.v.),  but  the  real 
affinity  of  which  is  doubtful. 

Juno'-ker-ite,  >.  [Named  after  the  finder, 
M.  Juncker ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v).] 

M'ni. :  A  mineral  occurring  at  Poullaouen, 
Brittany,  in  small  yellow  crystals,  aud  sup- 
posed to  be  a  new  species,  but  since  found  to 
be  only  siderite  (q.v.). 

jun'-cous,  a.  [Lat.  juncosus,  from  juncus  s 
a  rush.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  rushes; 
resembling  rushes  ;  j  micaceous. 

juho'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  junctio  =  a  joining,  from 
junctus,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join  ;  FT.  jo.no- 
(ion.) 
1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  combining; 


ttte,  Hit.  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  tather;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pS*. 
or.  wore,  W911.  work,  wtod,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  units,  our.  rule,  full .  try,  Syrian.     »,  »  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   QJU  =  kw. 
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tbe  state  of  being  joined,  united,  or  combined ; 
*  union  ;  a  combination. 

"  He  (Addison  In  Cato]  hath  both  broken  the  unity 

•f  the  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  jnii/-. 

ffon  of  gallantry."— Stair :  Lectures,  vol.  iii.,  lect.  «. 

a.  The  point  or  place  of  union  ;  a  joint ; 
•pecif.,  the  point  where  two  or  more  lines  of 
railway  meet. 

Junction  plate,  s. 

Boiler-making:  A  welt  or  break -joint  plate 
riveted  over  the  edges  of  boiler-plates,  wiiicli 
make  a  butt-joiut. 

junction-rails,  s.pl. 

Rail.-eng.  :  Switch  rails  which,  connect  one 
line  of  rails  with  another. 

Junc'-tnre,  s.    [Lat.  junctura,  prop.  fern.  sing. 
of  junclurus,  fut.  par.  ofjungo  —  to  join.] 
»L  LiteraUy: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting;  a  junction; 
union. 

"  i>\  -m's  working*,  planets./u«cfMr«.  and  the  cleuated 
Ijoule."  Warner;  AUrion'*  England,  v. 

2.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined. 
'*  There  may  be  ingredients  of  a  more  subtile  nature. 

Which,  being  extremely  little,  may  escape  unheeded 
at  the  Junctures  of  tbe  distillatory  vessels."— Boyle. 

3.  A  joint;  an  articulation. 

"Neither  are  th«  figure*  or  junctures,  or  order  of 
their  bones,  fitted  to  such  a  posture. "— Hale, 

II.  Fig. :  A  critical  moment  or  point  of 
time ;  a  crisis. 

"It  happened  that  Jin*  at  that  juncture  waa  pub- 
llahed  andiculGuabookagainathim.  —  Pope:  Dunciad. 
(Advert.) 

Jnn'-ous.  5.  [Lat.=  a  rush,  from  jungo  —  io 
yoke.  Named  from  its  use  as  cordage.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Jun- 
caceae  (q.v.).  Perianth  of  six  leaves,  gluma- 
eeous  ;  stamens  six,  rarely  three ;  ovary  three, 
rarely  one-celled ;  ovules  many,  placentas 
generally  in  the  axis.  About  a  hundred 
species  are  known,  named  rushes.  Jiwcti* 
tommunis,  with  its  two  varieties,  e/usun  and 
wnglomeratus,  is  common  ;  as  also  /.  arti- 
culatus  or  aeiitiflorus.  J.  lamprocarpus  is  a 
sub-species  of  J.  articulatus,  iic.  In  Japan, 
/.  e/usus  is  made  into  mats ;  in  Europe,  J. 
ytancus  was  formerly  used  as  a  rush-wick  for 
candles  and  small  oil-lamps. 

jun  die,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  justle ; 
to  jog  with  the  elbow. 

"  The  warly  race  may  drudge  and  drive, 
Hog-shouther,/i*n</(fl.  stretch,  an'  strive." 

Burnt :  To  William  Simpton. 

June,  *Juyn,  s.  [Lat.  Junius;  Fr.  juin.]  The 
sixth  mouth  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer. 

June-berry,  ».    The  service-berry  (q.v.). 
June  -a-tlng,  s.    [JENNETING.] 

Jun  ger-man'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  a 
German  botanist,  Louis  Jungermann,  who 
died  in  1653.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Janger- 
manniaceaB  (q.v.).  As  now  restricted,  it  is 
confined  to  those  succubous  specie*  which 
have  a  free  terminal  perianth,  plicato-*ngular 
above,  and  cleft. 

Jun  ger  man-nl  a'  -90  i,  jun-ger-m&n- 
n$-a'-ce-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jungerman- 
ni(«) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei,  or  fern. 
-acefe.} 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley  the  Jiingerman- 
niacese  are  an  order  of  Muscales  (Mosses)  ;  in 
the  opinion  of  Berkeley  the  Jungermanniacei 
are  one  of  three  orders  of  Hepaticse  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  creeping  moss-like  plants,  having 
a  distinct  stem,  mostly  having  leaves  which 
are  incubous  (q.v.)  and  succubous  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  mostly  two,  ranked  often  with 
stipules.  The  first  consists  of  solitary  cap- 
sules, generally  splitting  into  a  definite  number 
of  valves,  and  fitted  with  elaters  and  spores. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sub-ordera,  Jungennan- 
nese,  in  which  the  spore-casea  are  one  or 
four-valved,  without  a  columella,  and  Antho- 
cerotese,  in  which  the  spore-eases  are  pod- 
shaped,  split  on  one  side,  or  two-leaved,  with 
a  col nmel la.  Foil nd  al  1  over  the  world. 
Among  well  known  species  are  Juttgermannia 
bicuspidata,  J.  alhioans,  J.  barbata,  and  J. 
tetacea,  found  in  wet  l>ogs,  on  banks,  rocks,  &c. 

Jun   ger  -man    m   dje,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
jungermann(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-  idee.] 
Bot.:   A  family  of  Jungermanniacei  (q.v.), 
tribe  Jungermanneae. 


Jun'-gle,  8.  [Sansc.  jangala.]  Properly  waste, 
uncultivated  land,  whether  covered  with  wood 
or  not ;  but  now  applied  especially  to  land 
covered  with  forest  trees,  thick  dense  brush- 
wood, or  other  rank  vegetation. 

"  It  waa  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many 
islets  of  shifting  anil  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with 
tvarit  Jungle."— Afacaula]/;  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  V. 

Jangle-bendy,  «. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  In  Bombay  to  Tetra- 
meles,  an  arborescent  genus  of  Datiacads. 

jungle  cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  chaus,  a  wild  cat,  of  a  yellowish- 
gray,  inclining  to  reddish  above  and  white 
below  the  muzzle  and  the  limbs,  with  dark 
stripes,  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black.  Found 
ia  India  and  Africa. 

jungle  fever,  5. 

Path. :  Remittent  fever,  which  Is  apt  to 
attack  Europeans  and  others  who  pass  through 
Indian  juries  (forests)  during  the  rainy 
season.  Called  also,  by  Anglo-Indians,  hill 
fever. 

Jungle-fowl*  *. 

Ornithology : 

1.  In  Australia  Mcgapodlus  tunicatut. 

2.  In  India,  Gallu*  Sonneratii, 

Jungle-nail,  s. 

Hot, :  Acacia  tomentoaa* 

Jungle-sheep,  s. 

Zool. ;  Kemas  hylocrinus,  found  in  India. 

Jfin'-gl&  a.  [Eng.  fiingl(e) ;  -#.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  jungle ;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with 
jungles. 

Jungly-gau,  *. 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  ox,  Bos  sylhetanu*,  found 
iii  Sylhet  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

JU'-ni-or,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  compar.  of  Juvenie  = 
young.] 

A.  As  adjective. 

1.  Younger  than  another;  not  so  old  as 

another. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  :  as,  a  junior  partner, 
a  junior  counsel. 

TI  Junior  is  used  as  an  appendage  to  the 
name  of  the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  in  one  family,  the  older  using 
the  appendage  senior. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

"  The  fool*,  my  jimiort  by  a  year." 

On  the  lUMthtf  Svnft. 

2.  -One  who  is  of  lower  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession than  another,  especially  at  the  bar. 

"That  gentleman  behind  him  Is  Mr.  Sldmpin,  his 
Junior."— Ltiekent ;  Pickwick,  ch.  txxiv. 

junior-right,  s.  The  same  as  BOROUGH- 
ENGLISH  (q.vT). 

M  The  distribution  of  the  juniar.rig\t  In  England 
requires  a  inert*  particular  notice.** — Xtton:  Origins  <•/ 
Englith  Biitory,  p.  188. 

JU-nI-6V-X-t&  *.    [Eng. /witter;  4ty.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  junior. 

2.  The  same  as  BOROUGH-ENGLISH  (q.v.). 

*'  One  must  coin  a  new  phrase  like  juniority,  or 
Junior-right."— Elton:  Origin*  of  Enylith  Biit.,  p.  186. 

JU'-ni-Sr-sWp,  *.  [Eng.  junior;  -ship.]  The 
same  as  JUNIORITY  (q.v.). 

Ju/-itfp-er»  s.  &  a.   tJuNipERua,] 
A.  As  substantive : 
Botany : 

1.  Juniperus  commivnis,  and  other  species  of 
the  genus. 

2.  The  Nova  Scotian  name  of  the  American 
larch,  Abies  pendula. 

•  "  He  saw  tbe  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  mjuniper.-  Miltvn:  P.  &.,  U.  «W. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Bitter,  sharp. 

"She  will  read  me  &  juniper  letter  (hand  tuave 
encomium)  for  coming  home  in,  such  a  pickle."— 
Bailey  :  Eratmut,  p.  80. 

Juniper-oil,  oil  of  juniper,  & 

Phar. :  An  oil  distilled  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  juniper.  It  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic. 

Juniper-resin,  s.    [SANDARAC.] 

Jn-nlp'-er-iis,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  juniper.] 

1.  Bot.:    Juniper;    a    genus   of    Conifers 


(PinaceBe),  sub-order  Cupresseae.  Generally 
dioecious,  sometimes  mouoeciou*.  Mule  cat- 
kins globose,  anther  one,  three  to  six-celled  ; 
female  cone  a  galbulus,  small,  globose,  of 
four  to  six  decussate  or  whorled  scales,  which, 
becoming  enlarged  and  fleshy,  resemble  a 
berry ;  ovules  erect ;  seeds  one  to  three ; 
leaves  opposite  or  whorled  in  threes,  subulate 
or  scale-like ;  trees  or  bushes  with  a  red  heart- 
wood.  They  nre  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions,  and  ure  found  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Juttiperm 
commwiu, the  Common  Juniper,  is  widely  dia- 
tr:l>uted  through  uorthern  regions.  It  is  a 
tree  15  to  30  feet  high,  whose  fruit  takes 
two  years  to  ripeu.  The  juniper  is  a  powerful 
diuretic.  Its  berries  are  used  for  flavoring 
Ciciieva  and  gin  ;  its  wood  in  veneering.  The 
fetid  oilofiA.  oxycedrus  is  used  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. From  its  wood  it  is  believed  the  Greeks 
carved  their  images.  J.  Sabina,  the  Savin,  is 
diuretic.  J.  bermudiana  is  the  Pencil-cedar, 
J.  virginiana,  the  Red  Cedar,  and  /.  exce&a, 
the  Himalayan  Pencil-cedar. 
Juuk  (1),  *.  [Port  &  Sp.  Juneo,  from  Chinese 
cliw'an  =•  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  junk  ;  Malay  ajong  ; 
Fr.  jonque.]  A  vessel  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Malaya  in  navigating  their 
seaa.  It  is  the  largest  kind  of  Chinese  resaeL 


It  has  no  prominent  stem  or  keel.  The  bow 
on  deck  Is  square,  and  the  anchors  are  on 
each  side  of  the  bow.  The  stern  is  full,  th« 
rudder  suspended,  and  at  sea  is  lowered  be- 
neath  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  immense  masts  are  in  one  piece ;  the  lug. 
sails  are  sometimes  of  matting. 

junk  bottle,  t.  A  porter-bottle.  (BartUtt.) 

junk  (2),  j.  old,  broken, or  second-hand  good* 
of  auy  description;  a  chunk  of  anything. 

junk-dealer,  «.  The  keeper  of  a  junk 
•hup. 

junk-shop,  «.  A  place  where  junk  u 
collected,  bought  and  sold. 

Junk  (3),  *.  [Port  funoo,  from  Lat  juncu*  »  * 
rush.] 

Nautical : 

L  Pieces  of  old  cable  and  rope  cut  into 
lengths  for  making  mats,  swabs,  gaskets,  sin- 
net,  oakum,  &c. 

2.  Salt  beef,  supplied  to  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages,  from  its  being  as  tough  as  old  rope. 

Junk-ring,  s. 

SUam-engine  : 

1.  A  metallic  ring  which  Is  screwed  down 
and  confines  the  hemp  packing  of  a  piston. 

2.  A  steam-tight  packing  around  the  piston 
ofa  steam-engine. 

Junk-wad,  s. 

Ordnance :  A  wad  made  of  oakum  bound 
with  spun-yarn,  and  tilling  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  It  is  placed  between  the  charge  and  the 
ball.  For  red-hot  shot  two  are  used,  the 
inner  dry  and  the  outer  wet 

Junk'-er  (J  as  y),  $.  [Ger.]  A  young  German 
noble  ;  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia. 

Jtin'-ket,  *Jon-ket.  *  jun  cade,  *Jun- 
cate,  s.  [Ital.  giuncata  =  a  kind  of  fresh 
cheese  and  cream,  so  called  because  it  is 
brought  to  market  upon  rushes ;  also  a  junket 
(Ftorio),  from  giunoo  —  a  rush  ;  Lat  juncus ; 
0.  Fr.  joncade.] 

L  A  kind  of  sweetmeat ;  curds  mixed  with 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  ;  any  kind  of 
delicate  food. 

*  2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment 
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Jnnket— jurlnite 


JUNO  LUCINA. 


•  Jun  -ket,  v.i.  &  t.    [JUNKET,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  feast,  to  banquet 

"  Whatever  good  bit*  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day.  Rave 
them  to  junket  with  your  fellow  servant*  at  night"— 
Swift :  Direction*  to  Servants. 

B.  Trans. :  To  entertain  at    a    feast ;   to 
feast. 

•Jun'-keVting,  *Jiin'-k5t-*ng,  *.  [Eng. 
junket;  -ing.}  A  least,  au  entertainment,  a 
Junket. 

"  The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling,  or  ji<n. 
upon  the  altar." — South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

Ju  no,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  8]. 

3.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  celebrated  deity  of  the 
Romans,  identified  with  the  Hera  of  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter.  The  principal 
seats  of  her  worship 
were  Argos,  Samoa, 
Carthage,  and  after- 
wards Rome.  The 
hawk,  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock, 
often  called  Junonia 
avis,  were  sacred  to 
her.  She  presided  over 
marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  as  the  god- 
dess of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  the  pa- 
tronesss  of  riches,  is  represented  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden 
sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  The  Roman  con- 
suls,  when  they  entered  on  office,  were  always 
obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The 
public  finances  were  also  under  her  care,  and 
the  mint  at  Rome  was  in  her  temple. 

Juno's  -tears,  s,  pi. 
Bot.  :  Verbena  ojficinalls. 

Jun'-ta,   *.     [Sp.]     A  council;   specif.,   the 

Spanish  Grand  Council  of  State. 

Jun'-to,  s.  [Sp.  junta  =  a  meeting,  from  Lat 
junctus=  joined,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.] 
A  secret  council  or  assembly  to  deliberate 
upon  affairs  of  government ;  a  combination  of 
men  for  secret  deliberation  and  intrigue;  a 
cabal,  a  faction. 

"  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for 
him."— Macaulay;  Bitt.  £ng..  ch.  xxiii. 

•Jupardie,  'Jupartie,  s.    [JEOPARDY.] 
Ju-pa-tf,  5.    [Brazilian.] 
jupati  palm,  5. 

Bot. :  Raphia  Icedigera,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm, 
The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  are  used  for  building  houses  and 
making  baskets. 

•Jupe,  s.    [Fr.]    A  jupon  (q.v.). 

Ju'-pl-ter,  s.    [Lat.  for  Jovis  pater.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  supreme  Roman  deity, 
Identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  Jupiter  was  the 
king  and  father  of  men,  but  his  power  ex- 
tended over  the 
deities  also ;  and 
everything  wjas 
subservient  to  his 
will  except  the 
Fates.  From  him 
mankind  received 
their  blessings  and 
miseries  ;  they 
looked  on  him  as 
acquainted  with 
everything  past, 
present,  and  fu- 
ture. The  oak  was 
sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause  he  first 
taught  mankind  to 
live  on  acorns.  His  -, 
most  famous  tern-  * 
pie  was  at  El  is,  in 
Olympia,  where, 
every  fourth  year, 


THE  OLYMPIAN  ZEUS. 
(After  Phidtou.) 


the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  his 
honour ;  and  his  most  favourite  oracle  was  at 
Dodona,  in  Epirus.  The  Romans  considered 
Jupiter  as  the  especial  patron  of  their  city.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  golden 
or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  thunder- 
bolts ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  of  cypress,  while  the  eagle  stands  with 
expanded  wings  at  his  feet.  White,  the  colour 


of  the  day,  was  sacred  to  him,  and  the  oak 
was  liis  sacred  tree. 

2.  Aatron. :  The  largest  planet  of  the  eolar 
system.  Its  diameter  is  about  85,000  miles, 
its  bulk  nearly  1,250  timea  that  of  the  earth  ; 
but,  its  density  being  one-fourth  that  of  the 
earth,  it  weighs  only  about  three  hundred 
times  as  much  as  our  planet.  The  average 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  478,000,0^0 
miles ;  and  a  railway  train,  travelling  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nine  centuries 
to  go  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter.  The  latter 
body  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  nine 
hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  which  Is  the 
length  of  Its  day  and  night.  Though  travel- 
ling in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
28,743  miles  an  hour,  it  takes  nearly  twelve 
years  to  complete  its  revolution ;  this  there- 
fore is  the  length  of  its  year.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  conspicuous  belts  of  a 
brownish-gray  colour,  two  north,  two  south, 
of  the  equator,  with  feebler  ones  towards  the 
poles.  The  equatorial  region  of  the  planet 
is  brighter  than  the  rest.  Jupiter  has  four 
satellites,  numbered  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  If  named,  they  are  called  lo,  Europa, 
Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  first  revolves 
around  him  in  1  terrestrial  day  18  hours  and  28 
minutes,  the  second  in  8  days  13  hours  14  mi- 
nutes, the  third  in  7  days  3  hours  43  minutes, 
the  fourth  in  16  days  16  hours  and  32  mi- 
nutes. They  were  first  seen  by  Galileo,  with 
his  small  telescope,  on  January  7,  1610,  and 
identified  on  the  13th  as  small  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  luminary.  They  are  now  called 
satellites.  (E.  Dunkin,  F.R.A.S.) 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  the  motions 
of  Jupiter't  satellites  are  much  disturbed  by  tho 
•IHptlcity  of  Jupiter" t  body."~Pr^f.  Airy;  Pop. 
Attron.  (6th  ed.).  p.  965. 

*  3.  Old  Chem. :  The  ancient  name  for  tin. 
Jupiter's  beard,  $. 

Bot. :  (1)  Anthyllit  Barba  Jovi$.  (2)  Stmpe-.-- 
vivum  tecthrum. 

Jupiter's  flower, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Dianthus,  Including  the 
Carnations  or  Pinks. 

Ju-po'n',  *jup-pon,  ».  [Fr.  jupon,  from 
jupe  (q.v.);  tip.  jupon.]  A  sleeveless  over- 
coat, composed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
material  sewed  through,  and  faced  with  silk 
or  velvet,  upon  which  were  embroidered  the 
wearer's  arms.  It  litted  closely  to  the  body, 
and,  descending  below  the  hips,  terminated  in 
an  enriched  border  of  various  patterns ;  with 
it  was  worn  the  military  belt,  upon  which 
much  ornament  was  lavished. 

*JUp-pOn,   8.      [JOPON,] 

*Jur,  *Jurre,  v.i.     [A  variant  of  jar  (q.v.).] 

To  clash  ;  to  strike  harshly  against  anything. 

"  The  ramme  was  jurring  also  at  the  other  part."— 
P.  BoUand  :  Linus,  p.  963. 

*Jur,  *  Jurre,  5.     [Jua,  v.]    A  clash,  a  crash, 
a  hard-sounding  collision. 

"With  thick  jurrvt  and  pusJwa.-  — /•.  BoUand: 
Ammiunut,  [>.  161. 

Ju'-ra,  *.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog. :  A  range  of  mountains  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  west  of  the  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  NeufchateL 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived 
from  the  Jura  mountains. 

Jura  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  oolitic  age  constitu- 
ting the  chief  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

ju'-raL,  a.  [Lat.  jur  (genii,  juris) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.-aJ.]  Pertaining  to  natural  orpositive  right. 

ju  ra men'-tal-l^, adv.  [La.i.jurament'nm 
=  an  "oath;  Eng."  adv.  suff.  -ly.\  With  an  oath. 

"A  promise Juramentally  confirmed. " — Urquhart: 


*Ju'-rant,  a.  &  «.    [Lat  jurans,  pr.  par.  of 
juro  =  to  swear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Swearing. 

"  Such  imlvenally/urun<  feeling  of  hope."— Carlyl* : 
French  Revol. ;  pt.  it,  bk.  i.,  cb.  vli 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  takes  an  oath. 

"  Jurant  and  Dissident  ....  argue  frothing  every- 
where."— Cartylt:  French  Rmol.t  pt-  il.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  fl. 

Ju-raV-sIc,  a.    [Fr.  Jura&sique,  named  from 
the  Jura  Mountains. 

Geol. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  formations 
well  developed  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 


Jurassic  -period,  .•  . 

beoi.  :  i'lie  period  of  time  during  which  the 
Jurassic  rocks  were  deposited.  [JuBxasio- 
SYSTEM.] 

Jurassic-system,  Jurassic-forma- 
tion, & 

Geol.  ;  A  system  of  Mesozoic  rocks  overlying 
the  0«lite,  and  containing  numerous  remains  of 
reptiles,  also  relics  of  the  earliest  known  birds. 

Ju'-rat  (1),  *  Ju'-rate  (1),  *.  [Prov.  Fr.,  fron 
Lat.  juratus,  pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear  ;  Fr. 
jure;  Sp.  &  Port,  juraao  ;  ItaL  giuruto.]  A 
person  under  oath  ;  specif,  a  magistrate  in 
some  corporations  ;  an  alderman. 

"  The  watchman  sayde,  sin,  the  kayea  be  within  the 
towne,  with  the/urart*.  —  Bernon;  Froiitart;  Cronx- 
cU,  vol.  i.,  c.  1M. 

Ju'-r£t  (2),  s.  [Lat.,  third  pers.  sing.,  indie,  of 
juro  =  to  swear.] 

Law:  A  memorandum  of  the  place  where, 
the  time  when,  and  the  person  before  whom 
an  affidavit  is  sworn.  (Wharton.) 

*  Ju'-rate  (2),  «.  [Lat.  juratus,  pa,  par.  of  juro 
-  to  swear.]  A  person  sworn  to  give  evidence, 
to  administer  justice,  &<•. 

"  Horryble  swerers  and  commune  juratet  periured.* 
—  «r  T.  Xlyot;  Gowrnour,  bk.  UL,  ch.  viL 

Ju-ra'-tion,  f.  [Lat.  juratio,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  swearing  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  an  oath. 

*j4'-ra-torf  *.     [Lat.,  from  juratus,  pa.  par. 
of  juro  =  to  swear.] 
Law:  A  juror. 


j?,  a.  [l&t.juratorius,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  iuro  =  to  swear  ;  Fr.  juratoire  ;  Sp. 
juratorio  ;  ItaL  giitratorio.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  an  oath. 

juratory  caution,  5. 

Scots  Law  :  A  kind  of  caution  sometimes 
offered  in  a  suspension  or  advocation,  where 
the  complaineris  not  in  circumstances  to  offei 
any  better.  It  consists  of  an  inventory  of  his 
effects,  given  up  upon  oath,  and  assigned  in 
security  of  the  sums  which  may  be  found  due 
in  the  suspension. 

ft'-re  dX-vT-no,  phr.   [Lat.]  By  divine  right. 

Ju  rl-bal-U,  s.  [A  Demerara  word.]  (S*e 
the  compound.) 

Juriballi  bark,  *. 

Pharm.  :  A  bark  said  to  be  superior  to 
cinchona  bark  in  typhoid  and  malignant 
fevers.  It  is  a  cordial  and  purgative,  and, 
when  taken  warm,  a  diaphoretic.  It  is  prp- 
bably  from  Afoschoxylum  Schwartzii,  one  of 
the  Meliads. 

1  jA-rid'-lo,  a.  [Lat.  juridicua,  from  jus  (genit. 
juris)  =  law  ;  dico  =  to  say,  to  declare  ;  Fr. 
juridigue.]  The  same  as  JURIDICAL  (q.v.). 

*Ju-rfd'-i-cal,  a.    [Eng.  juridic  ;  -al] 

1.  Acting  in  the  administration  or  distribu- 
tion of  justice;  pertaining  to  a  judge  or  the 
administration  of  justice. 

*'  That  Roman  office,  without  ihia  Juridical  sword  or 
•aw."  —  Jfilton  :  Jteaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  1L, 
ch.iii, 

2.  Employed  in  courts  of  justice  ;  according 
to  law. 

"  Referring  himself  to  ^juridical*  trial  of  that  fact" 
—B/j.  Bali  :  Cote*  of  Conscience,  dec.  il.,  cb.  rill. 

Juridical  days,  s.  pi. 
Law:  Days  on  which  the  courts  can  lawfully 
sit. 

*  j6-rid'-ITcal-lyf  adv.  [Eng.  juridical  ;  ly.] 
In  a  judicial'manner  ;  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  justice. 

"It  being  unsuitable  to  their  dignity  to  came  Juridi- 
cally. "~  Warburton  :  Alliance  between  Church  A  Stale, 
bk.  11.,  ch.  111. 

Jn-rin'-e'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jurine,  a 
Genevan  professor.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Serratu- 
le».  The  bruised  root  of  Jurinea  macrocephala 
is  applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  a  decoc- 
tion is  given  in  colic.  It  is  also  considered  a 
cordial,  and  given  in  puerperal  fever.  (Dr. 
Stewart.) 

|u   rin  ite,  x.    [A  name  attributed  to  Soret. 
Etym.  doubtful.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BROOKITE  (q.v.). 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p£t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  tryt  Syrian,    aa  oe-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•Ju'-rls-ccii-sult,  *.  [Lat.  jurisconsultus,  from 
jus  (genit.  juris)—  law,  andconsultus,  i>a.  par.  of 
<x»uuio  =  to  consult]  One  who  is  learned  in 
the  civil  law;  one  who  gives  hie  opinion  in 
cases  of  law ;  a  jurist ;  one  learned  in  juris- 
prudence. 

JU-ris-dlc'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jurisdic- 
tionem,  accus.  of  jurisdictio,  from  jus  (genit. 
juris),  and  dictio  =  a  saying,  proclaiming ;  Sp. 
jurisdiction;  Ital,  giurisdizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  &  Law : 
1.  The  legal  power,  right,  or  authority  of 
administering  justice;  the  legal  power  which 
a  court  of  equity  has  of  deciding  cases  brought 
and  tried  before  it ;  the  legal  right  by  which 
judges  exercise  their  authority ;  judicial  au- 
thority over  a  cause. 

"  A  plea  to  th«yuri»dic«<m  IB  where  an  Indictment 
IB  taken  before  a  court  that  has  no  cognizance  of  tlie 
offence.  If,  for  example,  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  ra;>e 


at  the  quarter  •esMuii's,  tie  may  except  to  the> 
tton  of  the  court  without  answering  to  the 
alleged."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  Iv  ,  ch.  36, 


2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing  or  legis- 
\  lating ;  the  power  or  right  of  exercising  autho- 
rity, or  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  such  authority  ex- 
tends ;  the  district  within  which  such  power 
may  be  exercised. 

II.  Rojnan  Theol. :  Ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion is  denned  as  the  "power  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  worship  of  Qod  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  is  exercised  in  foro 
externo  as  well  as  in  foro  interno.*  By  com- 
mission from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  whose 
powers,  theologians  teach,  are  derived  from 
Christ  through  Peter,  are  constituted  legates, 
patriarchs,  primates,  and  prelates ;  by  law  or 
canon,  rectors  of  universities,  superiors  of 
convents,  provosts,  and  vicars-general  receive 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised without  challenge  for  forty  years  is 
valid  by  prescription.  To  absolve  a  penitent, 
jurisdiction  is  necessary.  Secular  priests 
obtain  this  from  their  bishops ;  but  confessors 
belonging  to  the  regular  orders  have  juris- 
diction from  the  Pope  over  all  the  faithful 
when  they  have  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  bishop,  A  penitent  in  articulo  mortis  may 
be  validly  absolved,  even  in  reserved  cases 
(q.v.),  by  a  simple  priest,  even  if  degraded, 
apostate,  or  irregular.  In  ordinary  cases, 
absolution  given  by  a  priest  without  jurisdic- 
tion is  void.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

K(l)  Appellate  jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts. 

(2)  Original  jurisdiction :  The  legal  right  of 
hearing  and  determining  a  case  in  the  first 
instance. 

*Ju-rfs-dJc'-tion-al(  a.  [Eng.  jurisdiction; 
•al.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction.:  as, 
jurisdictional  right. 

•Ju-rfa-dlo'-thre,  a.  [Lat.  jus  (genit. jurit) 
=  law ;  dictio  =  a  saying,  proclaiming,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ive,]  Having  jurisdiction. 

.  "  To  interpose  a  Juritdictire  power  over  the  inward 
and  irremediable  disposition  of  man."— Milton:  Doc- 
trine A  Mtripline  of  Divorce,  bk.  1L,  cb.  xxi. 

Ju-ris-pru'-dence,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  juris- 
prudentia,  from  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  law,  and 
prudetitia  =  skill ;  Sp.  jurisprudencia ;  Ital. 
giurisprudenza.  ]  The  science  of  law ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of 
l  men  in  a  community,  necessary  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

"There  be  employed  himself  In  correcting  the  great 
work  on  juruprttdence  which  has  preserved  hia  me- 
mory freali  down  to  our  own  time."— Macaulay  ;  Bist. 
Mng..  ch.  xlii. 

5T  (1)  General  jurisprudence :  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  positive  law. 

(2)  Particular  jurisprudence  :  Theknowledge 
of  the  law  of  any  particular  nation. 

(8)  MedicalJurisprudence :  [ FORENSIC-MEDI- 
CINE, MEDICAL-JURISPRUDENCE]. 

rju-rfs-pru'-dent,  a.  &s.  [Fr..  from  Lat. 
jurisprudent,  from  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  law,  and 
prudens  =  skilled;  Sp.  jurisprudente ;  Ital. 
ffiurisprudenU.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Learned  in  the  law ;  skilled  in 
jurisprudence. 

'*  A  very  juritprudent  author."— Gray  ,•  tt'orkt,  vol. 
1,  lett.  11. 

B,  As  subst. ;  One  learned  in  the  law ;  a 
Jurisconsult. 

|u  rls-pru-den'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
jurisprudent ;  -iat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  juris- 
'  prudence. 


Ju'-rlst,  *.  [Fr.  juriste,  from  Low  Lat.  jurista 
=  a  lawyer,  from  jus  (gen.  juris)  =  law.]  One 
learned  in  the  law,  especially  in  the  civil  law ; 
one  who  professes  the  science  of  law ;  one  who 
writes  upon  law. 

"  To  that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our>urtrtj  have 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  im- 
portance,"— Jfacaulay  :  Mitt.  Eng..  ch.  i  \. 

*  JU-rfe'-tfe,  'Ju-rfo'-tic-al,  o.  [Eng.  ju- 
rist; -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jurist  or 
jurisprudence. 

Ju'-r6r,  *.  [Fr.  jureur,  from  Lat.  juratorem, 
accus.  of  jurator  =  one  who  swears,  from  jura- 
tiw,  pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear.] 

1.  One  who  serves  upon  a  jury  in  a  court  of 
law  ;  one  who  is  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  ver- 
dict in  any  case  according  to  the  evidence 
brought  before  him.    [JURY.] 

"  The  twelve  men  were  at  first  both  Jurort  and 
Judges." — Temple:  Introd.  to  Sitt.  England. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  men  selected  to  award 
prizes,  &c.,  at  a  public  show  or  exhibition. 

*  3.  One  who  takes  an  oath  ;  one  who  binds 
himself  by  an  oath. 

"  I  am  a>uror  in  the  holy  league." 

Marlowe ;  Mauacre  at  Partt.  IL  6. 

Jurors'-book,  s.  A  list  of  men  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries,  made  out  annually  for  each 
county. 

jurte,  Jurt  (J  as  y),  yourt,  «.    [YUBT.] 

Ju'-r^,  *  Ju-rle,  *.  [Fr.  juree,  prop,  the  fern, 
of  jure,  pa.  par.  of  jurer  =  to  awear ;  Lat. 
juro.} 

1.  A  number  of  men  selected  according  to 
law,  impannelled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into 
and  to  decide  upon  facts,  and  to  give  their 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  legally 
laid  before  them.     In  our  Courts  of  Justice 
there  are  two  kinds  of  juries,  grand-juries,  and 
petty  or  common-juries.     [For  grand-jury,  see 
under  GKAND.]     Petty  or  common-juries  con- 
sist  of  twelve  men  each,  and  the  verdicts  given 
must  be  unanimous.    They  are  appointed  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.    After  the  evidence 
in  a  cause  has  been  given,  and  summed  up  by  the 
judge,  the  jury  retire  to  consider  their  verdict. 
Trial  by  jury  is  a  constitutional  provision  in 
many  of  the  states,  though  the  conditions  at- 
tending jury  trials  differ  somewhat  indifferent 
states.     The  law  permits  the  challenging  of 
individual  jurors,  and  this  right  has  frequently 
been  abused,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  im- 
panel a  jury.    Each  juror  must  also  swear  that 
he  has  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  case  on 
trial.     In  England  there  are  special  juries, 
where  the  case  seems  too  important   fur   a 
common  jury.     In  Scotland  the  number  of 
the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen,  and  the 
verdict  is   determined   by  the  voice  of  the 
majority.     In  civil  and  revenue   oases   the 
number  is  twelve,  and  the  jury  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.    In 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  felony,  and  high-treason 
the  jury  must  be  unanimous. 

"No  roan  can  be  convicted,  upon  an  indictment,  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown  of  any  offence,  unless  by  ;the 
unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  hia  equals  and 
neighbours:  that  is.  by  twelve  at  leaatof  the  grand 
jury,  in  the  tirat  place,  assenting  to  the  accusation ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  whole  petit  Jury,  of  twelve 
more,  finding  him  guilty,  upon  his  trial.  But  if  twelve 
of  the  grand  jury  assent,  it  Is  a  good  presentment, 
though  aorae  of  the  rest  disagree.  And  the  indict- 
ment, when  so  found,  is  publicly  delivered  into  court." 
—titackitona ;  Comment.,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  23. 

2.  Hist. :    It    has    been  much   disputed 
whether  the  germ  of  our  modern  jury  system 
was  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  origin.    Those 
who  hold  the  former  view  attribute  it  to  King 
Alfred,  about  A.D.  886.     It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  twelve  compurgators  for  canonical 
purgations.      The   establishment   of  proper 
jury  trials  seems  to  have  been  under  Henry  II., 
late  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  well  rooted 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  insisted  on 
in  Magna  Charta,  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
liberty.     In  1353,  under  Edward  III.,  juries 
empannelled  to  try  aliens  were  to  consist  half 
of  foreigners.     Various  Acts  have  since  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  juries,  but  the  changes 
made  have  not  been  of  essential  importance. 

"  It  is  true,  the  terms  of  Jury  and  verdict  were  In- 
troduced by  the  Normans,  with  many  others  In  the 
style  and  practice  of  our  Uwa  ;  but  the  trials  by  twelve 
men,  with  that  essential  circumstance  of  their  unan  i- 
inuus  agreement,  was  not  only  used  among  the  Saxons 
and  Normans,  but  is  known  to  be  as  ancient  in  Swe- 
den."—  Temple:  Introd.  to  Sitt,  England. 

3.  A  body  of  men  selected  to  award  prizes 

at  public  shows,  exhibitions,  &c. 

Jury-box,  s.    The  enclosed  place  in  which 

the  jury  sits  in  a  court  of  justice. 


Jury  list,  s. 

Law:  A  list  of  persons  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  as  jurymen.  On  or  before 
July  20  in  eacli  year  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
each  county,  riding  or  division,  issues  a  pre- 
cept to  the  churchwardens  and  treasurers  of 
the  several  parishes  to  make  out  such  a  list 
before  September  1.  This  is  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  churches  and  chapels  on  the  first 
three  Sundays  of  September.  (English.) 

jury-process,  s.  The  writ  for  the  sum 
moning  of  a  jury. 

JU'-r&  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  thinks  it 
is  connected  with  Dan.  Jtiore  =  a  driving, 
kiore  ~  to  drive  ;  Norw.  kyore  =  a  drive,  a 
journey  ;  Sw.  kora;  Icel.  keyra  =  to  drive.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  any  structure  of 
a  vessel,  made  to  serve  temporarily  in  place 
of  something  lost. 

Jury-mast,  *. 

Naut. :  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  place 
of  one  that  has  been  carried  away,  or  for 
navigating  a  vessel  to  a  place  where  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  masting  and  rigging  is 
furnished.  The  temporary  rig  is  termed  jury- 
rig. 

Jury-rigged,  a.  Furnished  with  rigging 
of  a  temporary  kind  to  replace  that  carried 
away  by  a  storm. 

Jury-rudder,  «.  A  temporary  rudder 
employed  when  the  original  rudder  has  been 
lost  or  damaged. 

JU'-rjMnan,  «.  [Eng.  jury,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
who  serves  upon  a  jury ;  a  juror. 

"  And  wretches  hang  that/urynwn  may  dine." 

Popo:  Hope  of  the  Lock.  iiL  SL 

JUS,  8.    [Lat.]    Law,  rights. 

jus  gentium,  phr.  The  law  or  rights  of 
nations ;  international  Law. 

Jus-si,  s.     [A  Manilla  word.]   , 

Fabric :  A  delicate  fibre  from  an  unknown 
plant,  used  in  making  dresses. 

Jus  -  si  -  «'- O,  s.  [Named  after  Ant  nine  de 
Jussieu,  demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Jussi- 
ve® (q.v.).  Jussicea  Caparossa  and  J.  scabra 
have  been  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black,  and 
/.  pUosa  in  the  same  country  to  produce  a 
yellow.  The  leaves  of  J.  peruviana  form  an 
emollient  poultice. 

Jus  si-se'-e-ue,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  Siurte(a) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracese. 

JUSt,   5.       [JOUST.] 

Just,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.    [Fr.  juste,  from  Lat.  Justus, 
an  extension  of  jus  =  right ;  Sp.  &  Port,  justo  ; 
Ital.  giusto.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Acting  according  to  what  Is  right  and 
fair ,  giving  or  willing  to  give  to  all  their  due; 
fair;  impartial,  or  equitable  in  the  distribution 
of  justice  ;  upright,  incorrupt,  honest ;   not 
willing  to  overreach  or   take  advantage    of 
others ;  fair  dealing. 

"  Joseph  was  a  ^ood  man  and  just." — Litke  xxiii.  63. 

2.  Righteous ;  God-fearing ;   of  blameless 
and  pure  life. 

"The^u**  shall  live  by  faith."—  Qalatian*  IiL  11. 

3.  Making  no  respect  of  persons  ;  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 

"A  God  of  truth,  and  without  Iniquity,  jtttt  and 
right  ia  he."—  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

4.  True  to  one's  promises ;  faithful,  trust- 
worthy. 

"  Jiut  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere." 

Pope  :  Spittle  vit.  5. 

5.  Conformable  to  what  is  right ;  conformed 
to  truth  and  justice ;  fair,  honest. 

"Jutt  balances,  jutt  weights,  a  }u»t  ephah,  and  a 
Juit  bin  ahall  ye  have."— Levti.  xlx.  36. 

6.  True ;  well  founded ;  not  forged  or  In- 
vented ;  grounded  on  fact. 

"  Crimes  were  laid  to  hla  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  ju*tt  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 
and  credit."— Booker  :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

7.  In  accordance  with  facts ;  not  exagger- 
ated ;  neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  exact, 
accurate,  precise  :  as,  a  just  description. 

8.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity; 
equitable,  due,  merited,  deserved. 

"He  shall  receive  a/urt  recompence  of  reward."— 
Hebrew  ii.  2. 


bfifc.  bo"^ ;  poTU,  J6rW ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench  ;  go.  £em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophou,  eyist.     ph  =  t 
,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -aious  -  iOias,    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  dfl* 
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9,  In  accordance  with  what  is  proper  or  suit- 
able ;  regular,  orderly,  due,  fit,  proper,  suitable. 
"The  prince  la  ben  at  hand  :  pleueth  jour  lordship 
To  meet  his  grace, >w«  distance  'tween  our  annit*  t ' 

Sktltetv.  :  2  Henry  /»".,  iv.  I. 

*  10.  Exact,  precise  ;  neither  more  nor  lees. 

*'  Bring  me  jtut  notice  of  the  numbers  dead." 

Skaketp. :  Henry  }'.,  iv,  1. 

*  11.  Full,  complete ;  of  full  dimensions. 

"  H«  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  abore  jvtt  itfu 
tare,  well  ,Hiid  straight  limbed,  but  slender."— flocon  .- 
Hfnrt  Vll. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Exactly,  precisely. 

'*jmt  as  you  left  them."  Mat«p.  .•  Ttmpftt,  v. 

2.  Close ;  very  near  in  place  or  position. 

"  Mow  was  the  juti  before  lilm  a*  be  sat," 

ShaXetp. :   Venut  A  Adonit,  S4». 

3.  Exactly ;  precisely  or  nearly  in  point  of 
time. 

**  To-night  at  Herne's  oak,^twf  twixt  twelve  and  one," 
SftaJtetp.  :  Merry  WiM$tf  Windsor,  iv.  fi. 

4.  Nearly,  almost,  all  but. 

"  Bow  Proserpine  lateJy  was  chuckling  to  tblak 
She  had  jutt  caught  yon  napping  on  Phlegethon'i 
brink."      CambrMg* .-  To  tjtiat  Bumpkrey,  *»f. 

fi.  Barely,  merely,  only :  as,  He  only  just 
escaped. 

*  C.  As  subst.  •  That  which  is  just,  fair,  and 

right;  justice,  right 

*  just-borne,  a.     Borne  in  the  cause  of 
justice  or  right. 

**  Onr/uiC-  tarn*  arms."      SHalutp.  :  King  John,  1L  2. 

*  Juste  -an  -corps  (as  zhusf-d-kdr).  s. 

(Fr.=  close  to  the  body.)  A  clotte-flUing  body- 
coat,  similar  to,  if  not  identical,  with  the 
jupoD. 

Juste  milieu  (as  zhust'-me  lyu),  *.  [Fr. 
=  the  just  mean.)  The  golden  mean ;  the 
true  medium  ;  that  mode  of  administering 
government  which  consist*  in  maintaining  a 
just  and  fair  middle  course  between  extreme 
parties  on  either  side. 

Jits  tice,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  justUia  =  justice  ; 
Low  Lat.  jus(ifta  =  a  tribunal,  a  judge,  from 
Lat.  Justus  =  just,  (q.v.);  Sp.  justicia;  Ital, 
giuslizia,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  up- 
rightness,  impartiality ;    fairness  in  dealing 
witli  others ;  the  rendering  to  each  what  is 
his  due ;  conformity  with  the  laws  human 
and  divine  ;  rectitude,  equity,  integrity. 

"Justice  Is  two-fold,  namely  general  or  strict  Justice, 
which  consists  In  observing  the  law*,  and  tbe  aim  of 
wbich  is  public  good ;  and  particular  jtuttoe  or  equity, 
which  aims  at  the  good  of  individual*."— Seattle: 
Moral  Science,  pt  IU-.  ch.  1L 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  the  facts;  fair- 
ness in  the  representation  of  facts  respecting 
merit  or  demerit ;  impartiality. 

8.  Justness ;  well-founded  right ;  rightful- 
ness  ;  agreeableness  to  right. 

"  To  mitigate  the  juttice  of  thy  plea." 

S&aketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ir.  L 

4.  Just  requital  of  deserts ;  just  treatment ; 
merited  reward  or  punishment ;  just  recom- 
pense for  conduct  or  actions. 

"He  executed  i}\t  jutt  let  of  the  Lord,"— D**L  xxxttL  21. 

6.  A  iwreon  legally  commissioned  to  hold 
Courts,  and  hear  causes,  and  to  administer 
justice  between  individuals;  as,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

f  (1)  Justice*  of  ttte  Peace  ;  Local  magistrate* 
elected  by  the  people  and  having  limited  juris- 
diction In  minor  civil  and  criminal  matters  of 
law ;  their  courts  are  not  courts  of  record.  A 
corresponding  office  exists  in  England,  with, 
however,  greater  power  aud  jurisdiction. 

"  A»  the  office  of  these  Jtatiret  Is  conferred  by  the 
crown,  ao  it  subsists  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  and  is  deteriulnable ;  i.  By  the  demue  of 
the  crown ;  that  is,  in  siz  months  after.  2.  By  express 
writ  uder  the  great  ml,  discharging  »nv  particular 
person  from  being  any  longer  justice.  8.  By  supersed- 
ing the  commission  by  writ  of  sujwrMdetu.  4.  By 
a  new  commission,  which  discharges  all  the  former 
jittticet  not  included  therein.  S.  Byacceesion  to  the 
omce  of  •uerin  or  coroner.  The  power,  office,  aud  duty 
of  a  justice  depend  on  his  commission  and  on  the 
several  statutes  which  have  created  object*  of  bis 
Jurisdiction.  His  commission,  first,  empowers  him 
singly  to  conserve  the  peace.  It  alw>  empowers  any 
two  or  more  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  other 
offences,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  jurisdiction  at 
sessions.  And  as  to  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the 
several  statutes,  which  have  heaped  upon  them  such 
«n  inflnita  variety  of  business,  that  few  care  to  under- 
take, aud  fewer  understand,  the  office ;  they  are  such, 
that  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  any  worthy 
magistrate  that  without  sinister  views  of  his  own  will 
engage  In  this  troublesome  service.  And  therefore,  if 
a  juttvce  makes  any  undesigned  slip,  great  indulgence 
is  shown  to  him  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  for  he  cannot  be 
sued  for  any  oversight,  without  nutice  beforehand ;  so 
as  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  making  amends.*— £lack- 
ttone ;  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  a. 


(2)  Chief  Jnttice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tft« 
I'nUed  States:    The  presiding  Justice,  who   is 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  assent  of 
the  Senate,  and  holds  the  position  for  life. 
The  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
who  are  similarly  appointed,  are  knuwn  as 
Justices  or  Associate  Justices.    The  earne  terms 
are  employed  with  reference  to  the  memben 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  tbe  several  States. 

(3)  Justicesoflhe  Quorum :  Particular  Justice* 
of  the  peace  nominated  expressly  in  the  com- 
mission, without  whose  presence  no  business 
can  be  transacted. 

(4)  Lord  Chief  Jwtice  of  England:  The  Mile 
formerly  given  to  the  chief  judges  of   the 
courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 
Now  there  is  only  one  Chief  Justice,  who  is 
btyled  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

(5)  7-orrf  Justice-General  of  Scotland :    Also 
known  as  the  Lord -President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  highest  judge  tn  Scotland. 

(6)  Lord*  Justices :  Persons  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  act  for  a  time  as  his  substitute 
in  the  supreme  government  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  tho  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.      The  title  borne  by  the 
Judge*  of  Appeal,  originally  given  to  a  limited 
number  only. 

*  (7)  Justice  of  the  Forest  Is  a  lord  by  his  office, 
and  hath  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
offences  within  the  King's  forest,  committed 
against  venison  or  vert :  of  these  there  be  two, 
whereof  the  one  hath  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
forests  on  this  side  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all 
beyond.    (Cowel.) 

*  (8)  Justices  in  Eyre :  [BTBE]. 

*(9)  Jedburgh  or  Jetldart  justice;  A  term 
applied  to  the  executing  of  a  prisoner  and 
trying  him  after  ;  so  called  from  Jedburgb,  a 
town  on  tke  Scotch  border,  where  many  of 
the  border  raiders  were  hanged  without  any 
trial.  Similar  to  Halifax  law  in  England. 

(10)  High  Court  of  Justice :  [Hion-CouRT). 

^  Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to 
which  one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it 
the  rule  of  one's  decisions  :  equity  is  a  law  in 
our  hearts  ;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but  to 
circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object 
of  justice  U  to  secure  property;  the  proper 
object  of  equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Justice  is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to 
every  one  hts  own  ;  it  preserves  the  subsisting 
inequality  between  men :  equity  Is  communi- 
cative ;  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of 
men  by  a  fair  distribution.  Justice  is  inflexible, 
it  follows  one  Invariable  rale,  which  can  seldom 
be  deviated  from  consistently  with  the  general 
good ;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided 
by  discretion.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

justice  ayre,  *.  In  Scotland  a  circui. 
made  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  lords 
of  justiciary  for  the  distribution  of  justice. 

[EYRE.] 

*  justice- broker,  s.    A  magistrate  who 

Bells  his  judicial  decisions. 

Justices'  justice,  s.  A  satirical  expres- 
sion in  common  use,  applied  to  the  dispro- 
portionate sentences  and  extraordinary  deci- 
sions of  some  of  the  unpaid  magistracy. 

"The  little  speech  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  took  occasion  to  make  at  the  Bedford  assizes 
on  jutticet  jitttice  contained  nothing  very  new."— 
Pali  Jfall  Gazette,  Oct.  20.  l&M. 

*  Jils'-tlce,  v.t.    [JUSTICE,  «.]    To  administer 

justice  to. 

"The  kfnc-  delivered  him  to  tbe  French  king,  to  be 
Juuiccd  by  him  at  his  pleasure. "—ffaywant, 

*  Jus'  -ti9e-a  Me,  o.    [Eng.  justice;  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  called  to  account  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

*  jus -tice  hood,  *.     [Eng.  Justice;  -fcood.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice;  justice- 
ship. 

*  Should  but  the  king  his  /Mefcefexxf  employ. 

In  Betting  forth  of  such  a  solemn  toy." 

Am  Jutuvn  :  fxfMttuUttion  mtJi  inigo  Jonat. 

*  Jus'-tice-mcnt,  a.     [Eng.  justice ;  -ment.] 
Procedure  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

*  Jtttf-tXc-er,  s.  [Eng.jwsff <<«);•*"•]  One  who 

administers  justice  ;  a  justiciary. 

**  This  shews  yon  are  above, 
Youjitff'cert,  that  these  our  nether  Crimea 
Bo  speedily  can  veuge."        Sh&k&tp.  '  Lear,  iv.  J. 


JUS  tl9e-ship,  *.  [Ring,  justice ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  judge  or  justice. 

"  Prom  this  beginning  having  run  through  many 
degrees  of  honours,  lie  mounted  up  to  thii  ditcuitie 
uf  i  refect  ur«,  or  >u*lic«Aip."— P.  Hoilund:  AmaU- 
unut,  p.  6L 

jii»  ti'-ci-a  (o  an  ah),  s.  [Named  afUr  J. 
Justice,  an  ancient  Scotch  horticulturist  and 
botanist,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthads,  tribe  Eranthe- 
mess.  It  consists  of  ornamental  and  freely- 
flowering  plants  with  red,  purple,  blue,  white, 
or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Many  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses.  Justicia  Ecbolium  is  a 
diuretic. 

*  Jus-it-ct-a-ble  (o  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
justice;  •able.]  Proper  or  fit  to  be  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

•Jus-tl'-d-a-rt,  *Jtts-tI'-ci-ar  (oassh), 
*  jus-tl  -tl-ar  (ti  as  shi).  s.&a.  [Lat.  just i- 
tiarius,  frvwjuittUUi  =  justice.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice. 

"0  Saviour,  the  gfttterlng  palaces  of  proud Stwttol- 
ttriet  an  not  lor  tbee." — Sp.  Matt  :  Con'em^lntiont ; 
Xaccheut. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror corresponding  with  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  Chief  Justiciary  was  the  highest  legal 
officer  in  the  kingdom ;  he  was  president  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  ail  other  courts  were  under  his 
authority.     In  the  absence  of  the  sovereign 
from  the  kfngtlom,  he  was  ex-offlcio  regent 
His  office  was  thus  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  influence. 

"  Byaddlnc  to  It  the  place  of  his  chief  justiciary,  the 
king  (Henry  1.1  KAVO  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
one  <4  the  f idlest  subject*  to  Europe."—  tiurk*: 
A^rMtfi  V  Sny-  nut.,  bk,  11L,  ch  v. 

3.  One  who  bouts  of  the  justice  of  hi*  own 
act*. 

B.  A*  adj. :  Presided  over  1  y  a  justiciary. 


"He 

Indtctmeut  for 


brought  Into  ttitjiattciary  cunrt.  ujion  an 
the  crime"— Strgpe:  Memorial* ;  King 
(an.  1»7»). 


J  High  Court  of  Justiciary  :  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  in  criminal  causes.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  justice-general,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  lord  just  ice  -clerk,  and  five 
lords  of  session.  There  is  no  appeal  from  iu 
decisions. 

*  JuVtf'-cI-es,  «.    [JcsricK,  r.] 

Law:  An  old  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 
empowering  him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  hii 
county  court  for  any  sum,  his  isual  jurisdic- 
tion being  limited  to  sums  under  forty  shil- 
lings. 

*  Jtts'-tX-co,  "Jtia'-tf-coat,  *.     [JUSTK-AU- 

COHP8.J 

JUS-tJ-fi'-a  ble,  a.  tEng.  fiaty/  ;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  Justified,  excused,  or  de- 
fended ;  capable  of  being  justified  or  shown  to 
be  just  ;  defensible  by  law  or  reason  ;  vindic* 
able  ;  excusable. 

"  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
o  wen.* 
Uotti  &tmi<m  Jyenittu,  Mi. 

Justifiable  -homicide,  *. 

Law:  Homicide  (i.e.,  the  killing  of  a  human 
being)  in  circumstances  which  render  it  a 
justifiable  act.  When,  for  instance,  an  execu- 
tioner hangs  a  criminal  legally  condemned,  or 
when  no  other  way  of  preventing  an  atrocious 
crime,  say  murder,  is  available,  the  deed 
ceases  to  be  murder  and  becomes  justifiable 
homicide. 

Jus-ti  f  i  -a-ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  justifiable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  justifi- 
able ;  capability  of  being  justified,  excused, 
or  defended. 

"  To  this  end  they  directed  all  their  energies,  oarelew 
of  the  honesty  orjnit'Jui'>(cneuottbe  means."—  J.  A 
:  Englith  Stitdict,  p.  19L 


&  adv.  tEng.j*s(iJIa&(k);  -Zy.) 
In  a  justifiable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  justifiable, 
excusable,  or  defensible. 

"  No  man  amongst  us  can  jiutlflabty  plead  weak»e« 
of  conscience  in  that  sense.  "—SourA:  Sermont,  vol.  iil^ 


JuVtf-fi-ca'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justijl- 
catwnem,  accus.  of  justificatio,  from  jiistifica- 
tust  pa.  par.  of  jvstifico  =  to  justify  (q.v.); 
8p.  justification;  ItaL  giustificazione.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  justifying;  the  act  of  showing 


Ate,  ttt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wfit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce  ^  e ;  ey  -  a.    QU  =  kw. 


justificative— justapoBit 
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or  proving  in  be  Just,  right,  or  conformable  to 

law  and  justice  ;  vindication,  defence. 

"  I  bope,  for  my  broth  sr'ajiutiflcat  ion,  he  wrote  thli 
but  as  an  eaaay  of  my  virtue."—  SAakeip.  :  Lear.  i.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified  or  proved  to 
be  just  or  right. 

3.  The  act  of  adjusting,  making  correct,  or 
exact  ;  the  act  of  causing  the  various  parts  of 
a  complex  object  to  fit  together  ;  adjustment. 

4.  The  act  of  judging;  condemnation,  exe- 
cution.   (Scotch,.) 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding:   Attention  to  keeping  the 
matter  of  pages  In  exact  register  or  corre- 
spondence, to  secure  even  margins. 

2.  Law:  The  bringing  forward  in  court  of  a 
sufficient  reason  why  a  defendant  did  what  he 
is  culled  upon  to  answer;  such  a  plea  must 
•et  forward  some  special  matter. 

3.  Print.  :  The  adjustment  of  distance  be- 
tween the  letters  in  the  words  and  the  words 
in  a  line,  so  as  to  avoid  any  glaring  dispropor- 
tion, and  make  them  till  the  measure. 

4.  Theology: 

(1)  Protestant  Theol.  :  A  forensicact  by  which 
God  declares  the  sinner  righteous,  and  acquits 
him  of  all  guilt  on  account  of  the  meritorious 
life  and  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, imputed  to  the  sinner  and  received  by 
fait  li  alone.    The  scripture  passages  adduced 
in  support  of  this  view  are  Isa.  liii.  11  ;  Acts 
Tiii.  39  ;   Rom.  iii.  20-31,  iv.  1-25,  V.  16-21  : 
TIM.  SO;  Gal.  11.  16-21  ,  Hi.  8,  11  ;  Tit.  iii.  7,  &c. 
A  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctifi  ration.      (See  the  Eleventh 
Article,  and  the  Homily,  Of  Justification,  also 
Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xi.) 

(2)  Roman  Theol,  :  The  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness into  the  sinner  by  ttie  Spirit  of  God.    On 
that  view  there  is  not  essential  distinction  be- 
tween justification  and  sanctifi  cation.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  and  against  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Protestants  between  justification 
and  sanctification,    Roman  theologians  cite 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.    St  Paul  has  been  telling  the 
Corinthians  that  the  lf  unrighteous  shall  not 
Inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."    He  continues, 
"  And  such  were  some  of  you  ;    but  ye  are 
washed-but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justi- 
fied."   Here  sanctification  is  put  before  justi- 
fication.   See  also  £ph.  iv.  24. 

*Jn*-tir-X-oa-tive,  a.  [Lat.  justijlca^us\ 
pa.  par.  of  justified;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Having 
power  to  justify  ;  justifying,  justificatory. 


r,  *.    [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
jvstijlcatus,  pa.  par.  of  justified.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  One  who  Justifies,  excuses, 
or  defends. 

IL  Law: 

L  A  coropurgator  (q.T.), 

2.  A  juryman. 

Jtt  s-tlf  -t-ca-tor-&  a.  [Bng.  justtjtcator  ;  •#.] 
Justifying,  excusing,  defensory. 

Jfi»'-tJ-fl-er,  8.    [Eng.  jiwtf.fr  ;-«•.] 

1.  One  who  justifies,  vindicates  or  defends. 
"They  were  not  men,  but  juxtifisrt  of  themaelves 

and  hypocrites."—  Slrype  ;  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1M6. 

2.  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  sin 
mud  punishment. 

Jtts'-tf-ffr,  "Jus^ti-tye,  v.t.&t.     [Vr.justi- 

J|«r,  from  Lat.  justifico,  from  justits  —  just,  and 
judo  =  to  make  ;  3p.  &  Port,  justificar;  Ital. 
giustificare,] 
A*  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  jnst,  true,  or  con- 
formable to  right,  law,  justice,  propriety,  or 
duty  ;  to  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  excuse. 
"  In  rushes  folly  with  a  f  till-moon  tide, 
Then  welcome  error*  of  whatever  size, 
To  Justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies." 

Cotvper  :  froffreu  of  Error,  W4. 

*  2.  To  prove  ;  to  establish  by  evidence  ;  to 
•how  ;  to  demonstrate. 
**  I  her*  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  opon  yon. 
Audjtistify  you  traitor*.         Skafatp.  :  Tempest,  Y. 

3.  To  absolve  :  to  acquit  ;  to  declare  to  be 
free  from  guilt  or  blame  ;  to  exonerate. 

H  The  law  hath  judg'd  thee,  Eleanor  ; 
I  cuiiiutjuttify  whom  law  condemns." 

SJtatcesp.  :  2  Henry  /!".,  IL  S. 

1  4.  To  cause  to  fit  together  exactly,  as  the 
Tarious  parts  of  a  complex  body  ;  to  adjust, 
to  fit  together,  to  make  exact.  [JUSTIFICA- 
TION, I.  3.] 


6,  To  condemn,  to  execute,  to  hang.  (Scotch.) 
"The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid  that's  in  your  body 
was  our  great  grand-uncle's  that  wu  Justified  at  Dum- 
barton.1*—Scott ;  Hub  Koyt  ch.  xxlii. 

IL  Theology: 

(1)  Protestant  Theol. :  To  declare  the  sinner 
righteous,  to  acquit  the  sinner.  [JUSTIFICA- 
TION, II.  4  (1).] 

"That  which  gives  u»  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteous, 
ness  without  ua,  by  which  alone  we  stand  jiutifled  be- 
fore God."— South ;  Sermons,  voL  ill.,  »er.  i. 

2.  Roman  Theol.:  To  infuse  righteousness 
Into  the  sinner.  [JUSTIFICATION,  II.  4  (2).] 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  agree ;  to  coincide  or 
conform  exactly  ;  to  form  an  even  surface  or 
exact  line  with  anything. 

If  To  justify  bail :  To  prove  the  sufficiency 
of  bail  or  sureties  for  the  amount  for  which 
they  go  bail. 

"Aud.  If  excepted  to,  the  ball  most  be  perfected ; 
that  is,  they  nuutjuttify  themselves  In  court,  or  before 
the  commissioner  In  the  country,  by  swear iug  them- 
selves housekeepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  tlie 
full  sum  for  which  they  are  bail  after  payment  of  all 
their  debt*,"— Blackttane;  Comment.,  bk.  UL,  ch.  10. 

Jus-tin'-I-an,  «.  A  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Institutes  or  laws  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Jus-tin'-Ian  1st,  ».  [Eng.  Justinian;  -ist.} 
One  who  is  skilled  or  learned  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  ;  one  learned  in  civil  law.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

Jus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.l.  &  (.    [JOSTLE,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  run  up  against  anything ; 
to  clash,  to  encounter,  to  jostle. 

"  Injury  of  chance 
Put*  back  leave-taking,  jtatUt  roughly  by." 

Shafatp. :  Troilu*  *  Crettida,  Iv.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  jostle ;  to  run  or  knock  up 
against ;  to  pnsh,  to  drive. 

"I  am  In  CMC  to  fwde  a  constable."—  Shakeip.  : 
Tempett,  Iii.  a. 

jiis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *.  [JTTSTLE,  v.]  A  shock, 
a  push,  an  encounter,  a  jostle. 

"  By  any  ambiguous  expression,  accidental  jusOe,  or 
unkind  repartee?'—  Taller,  No.  260. 

-iy.  adv.     [Eng.  just ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  just  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
justice,  law,  or  right ;  honestly,  uprightly. 

"  I  nm  Justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  S. 

2.  Fairly,  accurately,  properly  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  and  truth :  as,  The  matter  is 
justly  described. 

Jtist'-ness,  8.    tEng.  just ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  justice, 
Uprightness,  equity,  fairness. 

"Not  the  Justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  valour  of  the 
•oldiers  that  must  win  the  field-"— Sou**:  ocr-mons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  t 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  facts ;  accuracy, 
fairness,  propriety. 

"  Cowley  has  with  greater  Juttneu  of  thought  com- 
pared a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an 
arrow  from  every  part." — Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  877. 

Jilt,  u.i.  [A  variant  of  jet,  y.  (q.v.).J  To  push 
or  shoot  forward  in  prominences ;  to  project 
beyond  the  main  body. 

"  The  red  rocks  from  toe  mnnrtn 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 

Longfellow:  Biawuha,  zvlll 

•Jttt,  •Jntte»«.    [Jur.tJ.] 

2.  Tliat  which  juts  or  projects  out ;  a  pro- 
jection, a  prominence. 
2.  A  push,  a  shove. 

"Give  Mm  tjutte.  Indeed."—  Udat :  Ralph  Roitter- 
Dotster,  ill.  8. 

Jut-window,  s. 

Carp.:  A  bow-window  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  building  ;  a  bay-window. 

Jute,  *.    [TJriya  jhot.] 

1.  Comm.  £  Manuf. :  The  fibre  of  two  Indian 
plants,  Corchorus  capsularis,  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  anil 
C.  olitortus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  manufactured  into — (a)  cloth  of  different 
qualities  ranging  from  substitutes  for  silk,  or 
shirtings,  curtains,  carpets,  and  "gnnnies" 
(bags  for  holdiL^  grain);  (b)  paper  prepared 
chiefly  from  the  *r rejections  "  and  "  cuttings  "  ; 
(c)  cordage   from  the  coarser  and   stronger 
qualities. 

2.  Hist. :  The  fibre  was  first  experimented 
on  by  Europeans  unfavourably  in  1820.     In 
1882  a  Dundee  manufacturer  used  it  again,  and 
found  it  answer  his  purpose.     From  time  im- 


memorial the  natives  of  Bengal  had  made  it 
into  gunnies  by  hand  weaving.  The  manufac- 
ture being  introduced  into  Dundee  and  carried 
on  by  machinery,  greatly  injured  the  Indian 
hand  manufacture,  but  the  natives  found  it 
profitable  to  export  the  raw  material.  Next 
factories  were  established  in  India,  in  Borneo, 
&c..  nineteen  having  sprung  up  near  Calcutta 
between  18C4  and  1882.  Jute  is  now  grown 
successfully  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  yet  jute  goods  are  largely  importer!, 
gunny  bags  being  much  used.  Jute  bait* 
(the  lower  part  of  stem  and  upper  part  •  f 
root)  are  also  imported.  Machinery  is  n«m- 
being  developed  which  will  render  the  states 
independent  of  foreign  jute. 

Jiit'-land-er,  *.    [From  the  country  Jutland  f 
suff.  -«r.]    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

Jfit'-land-iBh,  a.     [Eng.  Jutland;  -ish.}    Of 
or  pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  its  people. 

Jfit'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Jcr,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  pdrticip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  projecting 

out. 

jutting-out,  s. 

Arch.:    A  projection;    said    of  windows, 
corbels,  cornices,  <kc. 

*Jtit-:ting-l&  adv.    [Eng.  fitting  ;  -Zy.]    In  a 
jutting  or  projecting  manner. 

*Jtit'-t&  v.t.    [Jtrr,  v.}     To  project  beyond; 
to  overhang. 

"  As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erbang  and/titty  his  confounded  Iwiae." 

ShaJtttp,  :  Henry  Y..  111.  1. 

*  Jtit'-tjf,  *.     f  JUTTY,  v.]    A  proiecting  part  of 

a  wall,  as  of  a  prominent  course  ;  a  pier,  a 
mole. 

*  Ju'-ven-al,  *.    [A  corrupt,  of  juvenile  (q.T.).] 

A  young  man,  a  youth,  a  juvenile. 

"The  Juvenal,  the  prince,  your  master,  whose  chin 
Is  not  yet  fledged."—  Shakeip.  :  Z  Henry  IV.,  L  X 


,  *.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of 
=youthful,  juvenile,  suitableforyoung  people.] 
Roman  Antiq.  :  Games  for  young  people,  in- 
stituted by  Nero. 


-ce.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenei- 
cent  ;  a  growing  young. 

*  Jli-V<!sn-5s'-9exit,  a.    [Lat.  juvenescent,  pr. 

par.   of  juvenesco  =  to  grow  young,  from  jv* 
venia  =  young.]    Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju'-v£n-ile,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  juvenilis> 
from  juvenis  =  young.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Young,  youthfuL 

"No  crime  In  &  Juvenile  ex  r  rotation."  —  fflanvttt 
See  flit  Scientific*  ;  Xpitt.  (Dediu) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  young  person,  a  youth. 

"'Yea,  yes,  yes,'  cried  the  Jurenilct.~—C.  Brontf: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xviiL 

*jA'-V^n-ile-ness,  8.  [Eng.  juvenile  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenile  ;  youth, 
youthfulness. 

jft-ven-fl'-*-t$r,  *.  [Fr.  juvtniliti,  from  Lat. 
juvenilitatem,  accus.  of  juvenilitas,  from  ju- 
venilis  —  youthful.] 

1  1.  Touthfulness,  youth. 

*  2.  A  light  and  careless  manner;  youthful 
actions  or  conduct. 

"  Customary  strains  and  abstracted  Juvenfftttes  have 
made  it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in 
dedications."—  Glanvltt:  Oceysit  Sctentijlca* 

*jft'-vSn-tate,  s.  [Lat.  juventas  (genit.  ju- 
ventutts),  from  juvenis  =  young.]  Youth, 
youthfulness. 

Ju'-Vi-a,  «.     [Brazilian  (?).] 

Bot.  :  The  Brazil  nut  (Bertholettta  excelsa),  a 
fine  tree  100  or  120  feet  high,  from  the 
Orinoco,  Ac. 

ju-wan'-sa,  ju-wan'-za,  *.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  The  camel's  thorn  (q.v-X    [ALHAOI.] 
j^-war',  *.    [JOWAREE.] 

*Jiix-ta-p68e',  v.t.  [Lat.  juxta  »  close,  next, 
and  Eiig.  pose.]  To  place  next  or  near  ;  to  set 
side  by  side. 

*  jfot-ta-pfe'-ft,    v.t.      [Lnt.  juxta  =  cVtse, 
next,  and  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono  =  to  place  j 
To  place  next  or  near  ;  to  juxtapose. 


b«5il,  bo^;  poxit,  J6wl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  8han.    -tiou,  -Bion-Bhun;  -tion,  -aion^  zhmn-    -cious,  -tloua,  -Blous  =  slius.    -ole,  -die,  &c.  -  bai,  d«i. 
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juxtaposition— kaha 


Iftx-tVPO-sI'-tlon,  j.  [Lat.  juxta  =  close, 
next,  and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  plac- 
ing or  setting  next  or  near,  or  side  by  side ; 
the  state  of  being  set  near  or  side  by  side  ; 
nearness  or  closeness  of  position  ;  contiguity. 


o         e   oserve         wa   o     cemca    com 
GraAam:  Chemutry  (2nd  «U.  voL  11.,  p.  613. 


Ju  zriil  .  8.     [Native  word.]    A  kind  of  heavy 
rifle  used  by  the  Afghans.    (Annandale.) 

*  Jy  mold,  *.    [GiMKAL.3 

*  jysso,  9.    [Qia.) 


C.  The  eleventh  letter  and  the  eighth  conso- 
nant of  the  English  alphabet  This  letter 
has  before  vowels,  and  before  all  consonants 
except  n,  the  came  phonetic  value  in  all  the 
alphabets  where  it  appears  -a  guttural  momen- 
tary sound  produced  by  raising  the  back  of 
the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the  palate,  as  in 
kill,  keen,  king.  Before  n  it  is  not  sounded  in 
English,  as  in  knee,  knell,  knife.  From  the 
sixteenth  to  the  last  century  it  was  used  in 
English  at  the  end  of  words  after  c,  apparently 
to  strengthen  the  hard  c,  as  in  alchemick, 
musick,  pvblick,  but  this  usage  is  now  con- 
fined to  monosyllables,  as  check,  clock,  duck, 
tick.  It  also  frequently  occurs  at  the  end  of 
monosyllables  followed  by  e  mute,  as  duke, 
strike ;  or  alone  after  long  vowels  or  dipthongs, 
as  in  seek,  speak,  hook,  look,  hawk,  or  preceded 
by  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  as  milk,  shrink, 
dirk.  It  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  words 
only  where  the  monosyllable  to  which  it  bn- 
longs  are  compounded,  as  in  speaking,  firkin, 
mawkish,  tinker,  inkling,  mankind.  It  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tives, as  In  the  suffixes  -ock,  -ikin. 

1  Forming  part  of  the  original  Phoenician 
alphabet,  k  passed  into  Greek  and  the  oldest 
Latin ;  but  c  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
latter  at  an  early  date,  and  it  only  survived  iu 
a  few  common  abbreviations  (see  below).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  era,  moreover, 
the  sound  of  k  or  c  (hard)  was  lost  in  Italy.  It 
underwent  palatization— 1.«.,  it  was  produced 
by  raising  the  middle  instead  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  c  was  sounded 
as  ch  (tsh).  Those  modern  alphabets,  therefore, 
derived  from  Italy  (i.e..  Celtic,  Mod.  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish)  nave,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  fc,  and  the  sound  and  letter  are  only 
present  in  a  few  foreign  importations.  In 
those  alphabets,  however,  derived  through 
the  Greek  (i.e.,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic)  fc  plays 
an  important  part.  But  in  England  the  letter 
holds  a  very  ambiguous  position.  The  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  being  derived  from 
Roman  missionaries,  was  without  k,  aud  c 
was  generally  used  to  represent  its  sound, 
but  German  influence  soon  introduced  it  to 
northern  England,  and  made  it  interchange- 
able with  c  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
two  letters  were  used  indifferently  (cf.  cyning, 
Icyning).  The  Norman  French  of  the  Con- 
quest brought  in  many  words  in  which  k 
could  have  no  place,  and  not  only  often  soft- 
ened the  old  c  (hard)  to  cA  or  e  (sibilant)  (cf. 
cild,  child),  but  gave  c  general  predominance 
over  fc,  even  when  the  original  sound  was  re- 
tained. In  northern  England,  however,  it 
continued  to  be  freely  used  in  words  in  which 
to  southern  dialects  k  had  given  way  ch  or  c 
(sibilant)— N.  rike  (kingdom),  8.  riche;  N. 
croke  (cross),  S.  crouche;  N.  Alnwicfc,  S.  Green- 
wich;  N.  Cai&ter,  S.  Chester.  In  Lowland 
Scotch,  likewise,  k  still  retained,  as  it  does 
to  this  day,'  its  old  importance  (cf.  kirk  and 
church),  K  has  undergone  many  other  pho- 
netic changes  in  Indo-European  languages. 
In  the  Greco-Latin  branch  it  was  sometimes 
labialized,  and  became  p  (cf.  Lat.  equus  and 
Gr.  ijrnos  (hippos)  =  horse,  Sansc.  Jcankan,  and 
Gr.  irevrt  (pente),  i.e.,  irivTte  (penpe)  =  five). 
In  English  it  has  been  occasionally  replaced 
by  t (cf.  Old  Eng.  &oJfc,  Mod.  Eng.  bat,  make  = 
note,  maked  =  made), 

L  At  an  initial  K  is  used :  In  orders  of 
knighthood  for  knight :  as,  K.G..  Knight  of 
the  Garter;  K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle; 
K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 


II.  Asa  symbol  K  <*  used : 

r  Numen      , 
line  above  it  (K)  *  250,000  ;  In  Greek  «  «  20, 
and  it  =  20,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  potassium  (being  the 
initial  letter  of  Kalium)  (q.v.),  by  which  name 
the  metal  is  also  known, 

*  ka,  *.    [Cx.]    A  chough,  a  jackdaw. 
ka  a'-ba,  s.    [CAABA.] 

kaa'-ma,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Bubalis  caama,  a  South  African  ante- 
lope. Called  also  the  Hartebeest  (q.v.), 

kab,  «.     [CAB,  «.] 

kaV  a  -la,  s.    [CABALA.] 

*  kab -one,  *.    [CABIN.] 

ka-ba'-r*,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Music:  A  small  drum  used  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Abyssinians.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

kab  ba  list  Ic  al,  a.    [CABBAUSTIOAL.] 

kab-bas-ou',  s,  [Fr.,  probably  from  a  native 
name.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier*s  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Armadillo  genus  (Dasyput),  The  fore  and 
hind  legs  have  each  five  toes ;  the  teeth  are 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Example,  Daaypia 
Tatouo. 

kab  be  Ion,  s.    [Ger.  kabbelian;  Qw.tobelgo; 
Dan.  kabeljao  =  cod-fish.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  maahed  together. 
IL  Nautical : 

1.  Codfish  which  has  been  salted  and  hung 
for  a  few  days  but   not    thoroughly  dried. 
(Smith.) 

2.  A  dish  of  mashed  cod.    (Smith.) 

kab  -bos,  s.    [Prob.  Native  East  Indian.] 

IcJithy. :  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  fish  of 
the  Mnsklan  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two 
feet  long,  has  no  scales,  but  feels  smooth  and 
soft  like  an  eel.  Brown  in  colour,  its  snoot  is 
of  a  paler  hue  and  spotted  with  black.  (Rees: 
Cyclopaedia.) 

ka  bin,  s.  A  kind  of  marriage  among  the 
Muhammadans  which  Is  not  considered  as 
binding  for  life,  but  is  solemnised  on  condi- 
tion that  the  husband  allows  the  wife  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  in  case  of  separation. 
(Wharton.) 

ka  bob,  ka  bab,  «.    [CABOB.] 

*  ka  bobbed,  a.    [Eng.  kabob ;  -*d.]   Dressed 

savoury  as  a  cabob  (q.v.). 

"  The  genteel  feel  of  yoar  tip-ton  folks  la  no  more 
like  nature  than  one  of  your  nne  kabobbed  frlnttifim 
1*  to  plain  rout  and  tatles."— Morton:  iStcrett  Worth 
Knotting.  L  L 

Ka  byle',  a  A  «.    [Arab,  kabdil.} 

A.  As  subst. :  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  a 
series  of  tribes  inhabiting  Algeria,  and  forming 
the  best  known  branch  of  the  Berber  race, 
the  old  aborigines  of  North  Africa,  who  occu- 
pied at  one  time  all  the  territory  between 
Egypt  and  the  Canary  Islands.    They  were 
known  to  the  Romans   as    the  Numidians. 
Although  iu  physique  the  Kabyles  resemble 
the  Arabs,  their  life  and  character  are  radically 
different.     Their  houses  are  of  stone;  they 
dwell  in  towns,  and  engage  not  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  figs,  vines,  and  tobacco,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  tiles,  soap,  and 
domestic  utensils.    The  fine  arts  are  not  un- 
known to  them,  and  wood-engraving  and  en- 
graving on  metal  are  practised  among  them. 
Though  Muhammadans  by  religion,  their  poli- 
tical institutions  are  essentially  democratic. 
The  Arab  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  them,  but  their  original  tongue  is  not  lost, 
and  their  popular  literature,  preserved  through 
oral  transmissions,  has  been   committed  to 
writing  by  a  French  savant.    They  numbered 
in  1864,  2,400,000  persons,  and  their  province 
is  known  as  Kabylia  or  Kabylie.    The  French, 
in  whose  territory  they  now  lie,  find  them 
active  soldiers  and  artisans. 

"In  short,  then  In  little  or  nothing  that  la  Arabic 
about  the  Kabyle."—Fr<t$T'i  Mag.,  Oct.,  1863,  p.  449. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  the  series  of 
tribes  described  under  A. 

"I  meant  to  lodge  with  the  lending  men  of  the 
village  and  see  Kab^l*  life."— frtuer't  Magtuitu,  Oct., 
1862,  p.  467. 


ka  dar'-ite,  t.    [From  Arabic,  and  Eng.  soft 

-to.] 

Muhammadanism  :  A  sect  which  deny  pre- 
destination, and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  freo 
will. 

ka'-di.  kad  1-as-ter,  «.    [CADI.] 

ka   dris,  s.  pi.    [From  Arab.] 

Muhammadanism  :  An  order  of  Muham- 
madan  dervishes,  founded  A.  P.  1165.  They 
lacerate  themselves  with  scourges. 

kad-sur'-a.  «.    [The  Japanese  name.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Schizandraceee.  They 
are  mucilaginous  shrubs,  with  three  sepals, 
six  to  nine  petals,  and  fifteen  or  more  stamens, 
found  in  tropical  Asia.  By  boiling  the  juice, 
a  mucilage  is  obtained,  used  in  making  Brous- 
sonetia  paper.  The  Japanese  women  use  it 
also  to  clean  pomatum  from  their  hair. 

kad-BUT'-ad,  «.    [Mod.  Lat  kadsur(a);  -ad.} 
Bot.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  SchizandracesB  (q.v.). 

kao,  8.    [KA.]    A  daw. 

"  Ood  bleat  your  hononra  a'  your  day*, 
WT  MWJM  o1  kail  and  brats  o'  clalw, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaei." 
Burnt 


ksem'-mer-er-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Norden- 
skiold  in  1843  after  Kammerer  of  Bissersk, 
Russia  ;  suff.  -tte  (.Win.).] 

M  in,  :  A  reddish-violet  variety  of  Pemiinite 
(q.v.),  owing  its  colour  to  varying  amounts 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  ;  first  found  near 
Lake  Itkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and  subsequently 
iu  well-defined,  hexagonal  prisms  at  Texas, 
Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  ;  in 
both  cases  associated  with  chromite. 

kaemp  for'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Engelbert 
Ksempfer,  a  traveller  to  Japan,  born  in  West- 
phalia A.D.  1661,  died  in  1716.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceae.  Kasmpferia 
Oalanga  is  often  mixed  with  the  Galangale 
obtained  from  Alpinia  pyramidalis  and  A.  Al- 
lughas.  The  sarre  species  and  A",  rotunda  ore 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

koemp'-fer-Ide,  «.    [Eng.,  £,o..,K<nmp/er(ia): 

SUff.  -('/''-] 

Chem.  ;  A  crystalline  substance  without 
taste  or  smell,  found  in  the  root  of  Ktempferia 
galanga.  It  melts  at  100°,  is  very  soluble  in 
ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  beau- 
tiful dark  green  colour,  whilst  potash  dissolve* 
it  with  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Kaf-fer,  Kaf  'fir,  «.    [KAjna.] 
kaf  fle,  «.    [COFFLE.] 

k&r-Ma,  leaf-  Man,  s.  [Arab,  kafala.] 
A  caravan  or  company  travelling  with  camels. 

Kaf-ir,  Kaf-fer,  Kaf  -ire,  5.  &  a.    [Arab, 

Kdfir  =  an  unbeliever.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween Cape  Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay  ;  so  called 
by  the  Muhammadans  on  account  of  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  Islamlsm. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Kafirs. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kafirs. 
katfre  bread,  s.    [CAFFER-BREAD.] 

kag  e-neik'-I-a,  s.  [Named  from  Count 
Frederic  Kageneik,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  the  order  Rosaceae  (Rose- 
worts).  Kageneikia  cratasgoides  is  a  very  tall, 
ornamental-growing  tree,  succeeding  in  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  ;  ripened  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  in  sand,  under  a  glass  in  a  little  heat. 
It  is  confined  to  Chili,  and  its  flowers  are 
white.  (Paxton.) 

ka'-gu,  s.     [A  New  Caledonian  word] 

Omifh.  (PI.)  :  Rhinochetinae,  a  sub-family 
of  Gruidse  (Cranes). 

ka-ha',*.    [Dyak.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  the  pyaks  of 
Borneo  to  the  Long-  or  Proboscis  -  nosed 
Monkey  (Semnopithecus  nasali$).  It  hns  a 
nose  of  prodigious  size  and  length,  a  wide 
mouth,  and  a  receding  chin  ;  arms  and  legs 
long  ;  colour  of  the  back  and  shoulders  a 
reddish  or  dark  -red  brown,  the  rest  of  a  lighter 
colour.  The  Dyaks  think  them  descended 
from  men  who  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid 
paying  taxes. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  w*t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolfc  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    w,  w  =  e;  ey»«.    qu  =  k 
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kail,  kale,  *  keal  (Milton),  •  oale,  >.  [From 

G;u-l.  cal  (genit.  citil)  =  cabbage  ;  Ir.  cat ;  Manx 
kail;  Corn,  coal;  Wei.  cau't;  liret.  kaol;  cf. 
Lat.  onifis  =  (1)  stalk,  (2)  cabbage.  (Steal).] 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  name  loosely  given  In  England  to  all 
vegetables  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
BO  occasionally  used  in  modern  Scotch.  [KAIL* 
WIFE.] 

"Cal«,  olut,  o!utculum."—C<ith.  Angl. 

2.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland  of  cabbage,  with 
W  without  meat.    (Jamieson.) 

"  On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 
ID  suuple  BCO  lien,  the  wale  o'  food  1 
Or  tumblin*  in  the  boiling  flood 
Wr  kail  ati'  beef."    Burnt  :  Scotch  Drink. 

8.  A  dinner.  (Scotch.)  The  phrase  "Will 
you  come  and  take  your  kail  wi*  me?"  is  com- 
mon in  Scotland.  Cf.  the  FT.  invitation, 
"  Voulez-vous  venir  manger  la  soupe  chez 
moi?"  [KAII>BELL.] 

"  If  you  will  take  your  Jfcaff  with  ns  next  Sunday, 
I  will  ((lance  over  your  work."  —  Scott:  Surgeon'* 
Daughter.  (Pref.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  name    now  given  In  Scotland  and 
parts  of  Northern  England  to  all  coleworts — 
I.e.,  cabbages  (Bnutioa,  oleracea).   It  ia  usually 
spelt ;.".'. 

"The  now  universal  potatoe  waa  unknown,  bat  [the 
yardnj  were  stored  with  kal»  or  colewort." — Scott: 
Wavtrfoy,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  name  now  given  in  England  to  a 
variety  of  the  Brassica  okracea,  differing  from 
the  cabbage  in  the  open  heads  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  "greens,"  and  as  food  for 
cattle.    There  are  many  varieties,  the  leaves 
being  sometimes  green,  sometimes  reddish- 
brown,  sometimes  purplish    in    colour,  and 
plain,  waved,  curled,  or  laclniated  in  form. 
Usually  a  biennial  plant ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
ennial, as  in  the  variety  known  as  Milan  kale 
(chou  de  Milan).    The  best  kind  is  that  witli 
curled  leaves.    It  is  usually  spelt  kale,  and  is 
variously  known  as  borecole,  winter  greens, 
German  greens,  and  Scotch  kale.    [KALE.] 

H  (1)  Barefoot,  or  Barefit  kail  :  A  very 
meagre  or  beggarly  broth.  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Water   kail  (confined   to   Lothian) :   A 
lnoth  made  with  water  only.    (Jamieson,) 

(3)  To  gie   kail   ihrs'   the  reek.      [REEK.] 
^Scotch). 

(a)  To  give  smoky  (reekie),  and,  therefore, 
nauseous  or  unpalatable  broth.  Thus,  to 
reprove  severely,  to  scold  in  words.  (Scott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv.) 

(6)  To  punish,  to  inflict  bodily  harm.  (Scott : 
£ob  Roy,  ch.  xxx.) 

(4)  To  get  kail  thro'  the  reek.    (Scotch.) 

(o)  To  be  severely  reproved  ;  to  be  scolded. 
(6)  To  meet  with  reverses,  or  ill-luck. 

kail-bell,  *.    The  dinner-bell.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  hark  the  kail-belt  ring.,  and  I 
Maun  gae  link  Off  the  pot.      Berd't  Song*,  IL  199. 

kail  brose,  s.  Pottage  made  of  meal  and 
the  scum  of  broth.  [BuusE.] 

kail  castock,  <.   A  stem  of  the  colewort 

(Scotch.)    [CASTOCK.] 

kail-garth,  *  cale  garth,  5.  Kitchen 
garden.  [GARTH.] 

"Cale  garth;  ortut,  et  cetera,  wW  a  gardynge." — 
Cat  ft.  Anal. 

kail-gully,  *.  A  large  knife  nsed  In 
cutting  coleworts.  (Scotch.)  [GULLY.] 

**  A  larig  Kail-yut7y  hang  down  by  his  side." 

Jamieton  :  Popular  liallad,  i.  302, 

kail-pot,  s,  A  pot  in  which  broth  is 
made. 

"  Set  ane  of  their  noses  within  the  smell  of  a  Jfcaff. 
fot,  and  whistle  them  back.  If  ye  can." — Scott :  Pirate, 
«i.  xL 

^  Kail-pot  Is  used  In  both  Scotland  and 
Northern  English  dialects.  (Grose.)  Halliwell 
describes  it  as  a  large  metal  pot  for  cooking 
meat  and  cabbage  together,  of  globular  shape, 
holding  three  to  four  gallons,  and  resting  on 
three  little  spikes. 

kail-seed,  *.  A  seed  of  colewort  (Scotch.) 
*  kail-seller,  ».  A  vegetable  dealer. 

*'Cale-seller.  oliter,  -trix.~—Cath.  Angl. 

kail-stock,  *  cal  stocke,  *. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Stalk  of  colewort 

"Cale-atQk,  maguderit."—Cath.  Ang* 


2.  A  plant  of  colewort    (Scotch.) 

"They  .  .  .  rooted  out  our  kaii-ttoci 

t'oivil.    ( 

II.  Fig. :  Any  worthless  article.  (From  the 
signification  given  in  1.) 

"  Nat  worth  a  shy  tel-cocke 
Nat  worth  a  towre  c«it/ocJfc«." 
Skdtan :   Why  com*  y«  not  to  Oo*ft  f  US. 

kail-wife,  *. 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  sells  kail,  or  green 
vegetables.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig,  :  A  scold.    (Scotch.) 

"  Til  folly  with  katt-teivet  to  flyte : 
Some  dogs  bark  beat  after  they  bite." 

Cleland,  p.  113.     (Jamieton.) 

kail  -  worm,  *  cale  -  worm,  *  cole- 
worm,  8. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Any  caterpillar.    (Scotch.) 

2.  fig. :   A  person  or  thing  of  no  import- 
ance.   (Applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt.)  (Scotch.)   (Scott :  Heart  oj  Midlothian, 
Ch.  xii.) 

II.  Entom.  :  The  grub  that  lives  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  or  colewort,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia 
Brassicce  vel  Rapce,  Linn.). 

kail-yard,  s. 

1.  A  cabbage  garden.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  kitchen  garden.    (Scotch.) 

"The  society  schoolmaster  has  ...  with  a  dwelling- 
house  and  schooltiouse,  a  kail-yard  with  an  acre  of 
ground.1'— Sutherlandth.  Statitt.  ^cct.iii.  841 

3.  An  orchard.    (Halliwell :  Provincial  Diet.) 

kaile,  v.i.  [Perhaps  connected  with  Mid.  Eng. 
kalen  =  togrowcool ;  akale  =  cold.]  (Northern 
English.)  To  decline  in  health.  (Halliwell.) 

kails,  «.  pL    [KAYLKS.] 

kaim  (1),  kame  (1),  s.    [Comi.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  ;  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  ESCAR  (q.v.). 

"  The  marine  denudation  of  the  till  appears  to  have 
furnished  the  material  of  which  these  kamen  or  eakers 
are  composed."— LyeU  :  Antiquity  of  Mem  (1878),  p.  303. 

kaim,  kame  (2),  s.    [COMB,  s.] 
kaim,  kame,  v.t.    [COMB,  v.} 


kai-ma-con,  cai-ma  con,  ».  [Turkish.] 
A  title  given  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a 
deputy,  or  governor.  There  are  generally  two 
kalmacons — one  residing  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  attending  the  grand  vizier  as  his 
lieutenant.  (Branae.) 

kain,  t.  [Low  Lat.  mna  =  a  tax,  a  tribute  ; 
from  Gael,  ceaun  =  the  head.]  A  duty,  such 
as  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  taken  by  a  landlord  in 
part  of  the  rent  from  farmers. 

kaln'-lte,  ».  [Gr.  KCUXO?  (kainos)  =  recent  or 
new :  sun.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Gincken.] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  have  been  a  new  species, 
but  subsequently  proved  by  several  analyses 
to  be  the  same  as  PICROMERITE  (q.v.),  mixed 
with  chlorides.  Occurs  at  the  Stassfurth  salt 
mines,  Magdeburg,  Prussia. 

kal-no-zo'-lc,  s.    [CAINOZOIC.] 

kai'-ser,  ».  [CAESAR.]  An  emperor ;  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria.  He  is  called  Kaiser  because 
by  Diocletian's  arrangement  certain  provinces 
near  the  Danube,  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Austria  in  1438,  were  anciently  assigned 
to  a  Caesar.  Also  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
tiie  title  having  been  assumed  by  William  I.  of 
Prussia,  iu  1871,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-German  War. 

ka'-jak,  (J  as  9).  ka'-yak,  ky'-ak,  «. 


[Esquimaux.]     The  boat  of  the  Esquimaux, 
used  by  the  men  only.   About  eighteen  feet  in 


length,  it  is  eighteen  inches  broad  In  the 
middle,  and,  tapering  at  both  ends,  is  about 
a  foot  deep.  Without  outriggers,  it  is  covered 
with  skins,  and  closed  at  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hole  in  the  middle,  filled  by  the 
boatman,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  bo»t, 
propels  it  with  a  paddle. 

kaju-garu,    ».     [Malayan.]      The    fragrant 
wood  of  Gonoatylus  Miqvelianus. 

ka'-ka,  «.    [Maori.]    (See  the  compound.) 
kaka  parrot,  s. 

Ornith. :  Nestor  meridionalia— a  New  Zealand 
parrot. 

k&k-a-pa'-o,  ka  ka  po',  «.  [From  Maori 
=  night- parrot.] 

Ornith.  :  A  bird  of  the  parrot  family  (Psitta- 
cidos),  although  it  is  in  many  respects  of  a 
unique  type.  Indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and 
called  by  the  English  there  the  Ground  Parrot, 
or  Owl  Parrot,  it  became  first  known  to 
ornithologists  in  1843,  and  is  now  represented 
in  most  museums  of  natural  hintory.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Strigops  habrnptilus.  Its 
habits  are  wholly  nocturnal,  hiding  in  rocks 
and  under  the  roots  of  trees  by  day,  seeking 
food  only  by  night.  In  size  it  resembles  a 
raven  ;  its  feathers  are  of  green  or  of  brownish- 
green  colour,  striped  longitudinally  with  yel- 
low ;  it  has  a  very  powerful  beak,  with  hairs 
and  elongated  feathers  about  its  face,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  owl.  Its  wings  are  too  short 
to  enable  it  to  fly,  and  it  chiefly  walks  along 
the  ground  or  climbs  trees,  thus  making  it  a 
prey  to  eats,  rats,  and  other  animals.  It  ia 
fast  becoming  extinct. 

"  Among  the  additious  waa  a  second  living  specimen 

of  the  kakapo,  or  Ground  Parrot  of  New  Zealand."— 

Zoot.  Soc.  Prtx.,  1871,  p.  loa. 

ka  ka-ral'  li,  s.    [A  British  Guianan  name,] 
Bot. :  Lecythis  ollaria.     [LECYTHIS.] 

kak-a-ter  ro,  kak  a-ter'-ra,<.    [Maori.] 
Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Dacrydium 
taxifolium,  a  taxad,  200  feet  high. 

•kakcle,-  kakelle, 'keklys.i'.i.  [CACKLE.] 
An  old  form  of  Cackle  (q.v.). 

"  The  hen  hwou  heo  haneth  Held  ue  con  buten  kakebm.' 
— Ancren  Rivtte.  p.  86. 

tkak'-er-lar,  ».    [Oer.] 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  cockroach  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  Thefiunily  Blattidse(q.v.).    (TJaUat.) 

kAk-4  chlore,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt 
Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  Gr.  KOXOC  (kakos)  = 
bad,  and  \\upos  (chloros)  =  pale  green.] 

Min. :  A  compound  of  oxides  of  manganese 
and  cobalt,  occurring  at  Rengersdorf,  Lansitz, 
Prussia.  Formerly  regarded  as  related  to 
Asbolite  (q.v.)  ;  but  now  referred  by  Weisbach 
to  Lithiophorite  (q.v.). 

kak  -6-diile,  kak'-o-dyle,  ».    [CACODTL.] 
kak  o  dyl   ic,  a.    [CACODYUO.] 

kakodylic  acid,  >.     [CACODYLIO-ACUX] 
kak  Sx -one,  ».    [CACOXENE.] 

Ka'-la,  s.    [Sansc.  =  black,  dark,  dark-blue.] 

Hindoo  Mythology : 

1.  Siva  in  one  of  his  manifestations.    Some- 
times used  also  for  Time.     [KALEE.] 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Yama,  regent  of  th« 
dead  ;  hence  sometimes  death  itself. 

ka-laf  ,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  medicated  water,  pre- 
pared lioin  the  sweet-scented  male  catkins  of 
Salix  (egyptiuca. 

ka-la'-ite,  s.    [CALAITE.] 
kal  a-mit,  s.    [CALAHITE.] 

kal-an-cho'-e,  [The  Chinese  name  of  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceee.  The  leaves 
of  Kalanchoe  laciniata  are  valued  as  an  appli- 
cation to  wounds  and  sores ;  they  allay  irri- 
tation and  promote  cicatrization.  K.  spathu- 
lata  is  poisonous  to  goats.  In  Kangra,  in 
India,  the  leaves  are  burnt  and  applied  to 
abscesses.  A",  brasiliensis  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  refrigerant.  K.  pinnata  is  the  same  as 
Bryophyllum  calycinum. 

a'  land,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
connected  with  kalends  (q.v.).J    A  fraternity 


fcoil.  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fbln,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  ---  fc 
-dan.  -tlan  =  snan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shim :  -tlon.  -slon  -  zhuu.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol.  doL 
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which  originated  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  members  of  which  assembled  on 
the  first  of  each  month  to  pray  for  their  de- 
ceased friends  and  to  feast  together.  Owing  to 
these  ceremonies  degenerating  into  excesses, 
the  fraternity  was  abolished. 

kale,  5.    [COLE.] 

1.  Colewort.    [KAIL.] 

2.  Sea-kale  (Crambe  maritima). 

Ka  lee,  Ka'-lt  (IX  i.    [Sansc.,  the  fcm.  of 

kala  (q.v.).! 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  sacti  or  consort  of  Siva 
In  the  form  Kala  (q.v.).  She  is  represented 
with  four  arms,  one  holding  a  sword,  the 
second  a  trident,  the  third  a  club,  and  the 
fourth  a  shield.  A  dead  body  hangs  from 
each  of  her  earn ;  human  skulls  strung  to- 
gether form  her  necklace ;  and  the  hands  of 
slaughtered  giants  interlaced  with  each  other 
compose  her  girdle.  Her  eyebrows  are  matted 
and  stained  with  the  gore  ef  monsters  whom 
she  has  just  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  She 
is  exceedingly  pleased  when  her  altars  are 
Inundated  with  human  blood.  The  Thugs 
selected  her  as  their  tutelary  deity.  The 
swinging  festival  is  in  her  honour.  [SWING- 
ING-FESTIVAL.] She  symbolizes  time,  and 
the  destruction  she  effects  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  time.  Her  worship 
seems  to  have  been  of  Turanian  origin,  though 
it  is  now  i  irmly  rooted  in  modern  .  .ahmanism. 

Ata  lei  do  phone,  s.  [Or.  *oAo«  (kalo*)  = 
beautiful ;  etfio?  (eidos)  =  form,  and  cf>torrj 
(phoiig)  —  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Prof.  Wheatstone,  to  illustrate  the  pheno- 
mena of  waves  of  sound.  A  thin  elastic  bar 
is  fixed  by  one  extremity,  and  at  its  free  end 
carries  a  silvered  or  polished  ball ;  a  ray  of 
light  is  reflected  from  this  ball,  and  when 
the  thin  plate  is  vibrated,  the  fine  point  of 
light  describes  various  curves,  corresponding 
with  the  musical  notes  produced  by  the  vi- 
brations. 

ka  lei  do  scope,  «.  [Gr.  icaA&  (kalos)  — 
beautiful ;  eifios  (eidos)  =  appearance,  and 
vKoireiu  (skopeo)  =  to  behold,] 

Optics:  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of 
reflection,  enables  us  to  behold  aii  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  perfect  fsym  me  - 
try.  It  is  made  by  taking  two  plane  mirrors, 
usually  formed  of  slips  of  glass,  blackened  at 
the  back,  from  six  to  twelve  iuches  in  length, 
and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  about  3  inches 
or  Ij  inches  at  one  end,  to  1  or  f  inch  at  the 
other.  Their  shape  is  therefore  trapezoidal, 
but  they  may  be  made  rectangular  with  equal 
success.  The  mirrorsare  fixed  together  bytheir 
corresponding  sides,  so  that  their  reflecting 
surfaces  face  each  other,  and  form  together  any 
angle  that  is  a  sub- multiple  of  360*(i.e.  120% 
90%  72%  60°).  The  angle  at  which  they  are 
usually  placed  is  60".  Thus  arranged,  the 
mirrors  are  set  in  a  hollow,  conical  tube  made 
of  brass,  tin,  or  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the 
mirrors,  and  of  sufficient  diameter  at  its 
wider  end  just  to  include  their  points.  The 
small  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  space  only 
being  left  for  an  eyehole,  which  should  be  in 
the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors.  At  the  large 
end  of  the  tube,  and  close  to  the  bases  of 
the  mirrors,  a  circular  object-box  is  fixed, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  base  of  the  tube. 
Its  inner  side  is  covered  with,  transparent 
glass,  its  outer  with  ground  opaque  glass.  It 
is  filled  with  chips  of  coloured  paper,  coloured 
glass,  artificial  flowers,  beads  or  small  glass 
tubes  filled  with  coloured  liquids.  The  box 
should  be  only  deep  enough  to  enable  the 
objects  within  it  to  fall  freely,  when  gently 
shaken.  When  the  tube  is  held  to  the  light 
a  circle  of  variegated  pattern,  divided  into 
six  sectors  of  like  shape,  is  always  visible, 
and  every  time  that  the  tube  is  revolved,  ana 
the  relative  position  of  the  objects  in  the  box 
altered,  a  different  pattern  is  observable.  By 
placing  a  lamp  behind  the  eyehole,  when  the 
tube  is  fixed  horizontally,  by  setting  there 
strong  lenses,  as  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  by 
replacing  the  ground  glass  at  the  'base  of  the 
object-box  by  transparent  glass,  the  kaleido- 
scopic pattern  may  be  magnified  and  thrown 
jpon  a  white  screen.  The  number  of  equal 
Sectors  visible  in  the  kaleidoscopic  circle  is 
determined  by  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
tuirrors.  If  tlie  angle  be  less  than  60°  (e.g.t  30°), 
the  number  of  equal  sectors  will  be  more  than 
tJ  («•£'.  12).  If  the  angle  be  greater  than  60° 
(e.£.,  120°),  the  number  of  sectors  will  be  fewer 
4e.ff.,  3). 


H  The  instrument  which  was  perfected  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  1817  (although  first  in- 
vented, under  the  name  of  the  polyplatin,  by 
Baptista  Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  is 
occasionally  used  by  designers  of  patterns  fin- 
carpets,  wall-papers,  or  calico  and  other  dress 
materials.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  scientific  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  optical  problem  of 
the  multiplication  of  images  produced  by  re- 
flection, when  the  object  is  placed  between 
two  plane  mirrors  inclined  at  different  angles. 
It  has  likewise  been  a  favourite  toy  from  the 
year  of  its  invention,  and  200,000  were  said 
to  have  been  sold  in  the  toyshops  of  London 
and  Paris  in  the  two  months  succeeding  that 
date  (1817). 

"In  the  kuMdotc'ipe  there  really  U  that  deception : 
when  I  look  through  the  Instrument,  iuatemd  of  what 
U  actually  there,  munely,  a  cuual  arratucemnit  of 
coloured  fragments,  the  appearauce  preaeuted  U  that 
of  the  uune  combination  several  tiniM  repeated  in 
symmetrical  arrangement  round  *  point."— j.  &  Mill : 
Logic. 

Some  varieties  of  the  instrument  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Polyangular  Icaleidotoope  ;   Here  the  re- 
flecting mirrors  are  so  arranged  that   their 
angle  of  inclination  can  be  altered  by  screws 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  tube  at  pleasure, 
and  it  Is  in  this  form  that  the  instrument 
best  illustrates  the  theory  of  reflection,  and 
therefore  is  largely  used  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

(2)  Polycentral  kaleidoscope  :Here  more  than 
two  mirrors  are  employed,  but  not  ordinarily 
more  than  four.    They  may  be  of  trapezoidal 
shape,  and  form  a  hollow   pyramid,  or  rect- 
angular, forming   a  hollow    cube.     By  this 
means  the  images  produced  by  reflection  of 
the  objects  in  the  box  are  greatly  multiplied 
and  more  complicated  patterns  formed.    Dr. 
Roget  was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument. 

(3)  Telescopic  kaleidoscope  :  Here  the  object- 
box  is  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  a  tube 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  l>y 
an  external  screw,  and  fitted  at  its  end  with 
a  double  convex  lens.     The  instrument  can 
thus  reflect  any  objects  (trees,  flowers,  &c.) 
which  are  brought  into  its  focus.    It  was  in- 
vented by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

(4)  Debuscope :  [DEBUSCOPE]. 

ka  lei-do  scop  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  fra/«/fo»eop(e); 
-ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  kaleidoscope ;  produc- 
ing the  effects  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

"  The  kaleidotcopic  colour-top  U  made  by  arranging 
two  rotating  discs  about  a  top.  of  which  the  lower 
one  U  variously  coloured  and  the  upper  on*  has  a 
pattern  pierced  upon  it.  When  setiii  motion,  various 
coloured  patterim  are  visible,"— Playbook  qf  {Science, 
P.  31*. 

2.  Variegated  (like  the  patterns  seen  through 
the  kaleidoscope). 

*  kal  -en-dar,  s.    [CALENDAR.] 

l:al-en-dar,  v.t.  [CALENDAR,  s.]  The  same 
as  CALENDAR,  v.  (q.v.). 

"  Plant  a  stake,  for  by  my  God 
He  shall  be  kaiendared  of  this  new  faith 
First  martyr."        Jtottthey:  Joan  &  Arc,  hfc.  VL 

kul'-£n-dcr,  5-    [CALENDER  (2).] 
Unl'-eudes,  s.    [CALENDS.] 
Ka'-li  (o,  s.    [K ALEE.] 

ka  -11  (2),  s.    [Arab.  qalt.'\ 

L  Bot. :  The  Saltwort,  Salsola  Kali.    [2.] 

"Theaaheaof  the  weed  ia/iare»old  to  the  Venetians 
tor  their  giaw  works." — Bacon. 

2.  Ch-'m.  ;  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a 
plant,  Salsola  kali,  which  grew  near  the  sea* 
shore,  and  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a 
substance  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making 
soap.  The  term  kali  is  used  by  German  che- 
mists to  denote  caustic  potash. 

ka'-Uf,  s.    [CALIPH.] 

ka'-ll-form,  a.  [Eng.  kali;  -firm.]  Formed 
like  kali  or  saltwort. 

ka-Hg'-en-ous,  o.  [Eng.  kali,  and  Gr. 
•yeiWw  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
alkalis.  (Applied  to  certain  metals,  as  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  which  produce  alkalis  with 
oxygen.) 

ka'-lin-ite,  a.  [Ger.  kali  =  potash  ;  n  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -tie  (Min.).  Named  by  Dana.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ALUM  (q.v.),  but  occur- 
ring native  in  many  places,  and  as  a  sublima- 
tion product  in  the  craters  and  solfataras  of 
volcanoes. 


kal'-iph-ite,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful,     named 
by  Iwauutt'.J 

Min.  :  An  impure  limonite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing manganese,  zinc,  &c.  ;  found  in  Hungary. 

ka'  H-um,  s.    [Latinized  from  kali  (2)  (q.v.).] 

[  POTASSIUM.) 

k&-U-yu'~ga,  s.    [Sansc.  =  age  of  JToH.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  last  of  the  four  Hindu 
periods  contained  iu  the  great  Yuga,  and 
corresponding  to  the  "iron  age"  of  classical 
mythology.  It  comprised  a  period  of  432,000 
solar-sidereal  years. 

KaT-kX,*.    lSausc.,&c.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  tenth  avatar  (incarna- 
tion) of  Visunoo.  Nine  are  believed  to  be 
past  ;  this  one  Is  future,  and  many  Hindoos 
look  forward  to  it  as  Christians  do  to  the 
Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord.  When  Vishnoo 
descends  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  Kalki,  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlecchas  (barbarians), 
thieves,  and  the  wicked  generally,  and  re- 
establish a  reign  of  righteousness  upon  earth. 
About  1845  a  sect  sprung  up  in  the  Nagpore 
country  called  Kalaukis.  They  believed  the 
tenth  avatar  to  have  come.  They  soon  died 
away. 

kil  lif  thor'-gan,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  played  as  a 
piano,  and  imitating  the  effect  of  a  violin, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass. 

*  kal  Ug  -ra-phy,  ».    [CALLIGRAPHY.] 

Ual-li-ma,  s.    [Gr.  xoAAi/xa  (kalli-nia),  fern. 
sing,  of  KoAAifiOc  (kallimvs)  —  beautiiul.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Eastern  butterflies, 
family  Nyuiphalidse,  remarkable  for  the  re- 
semblance which  they  present  to  dead  leaves. 
Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  Sumatran  paralekta 
as  having  this  characteristic  in  perfection. 
Another,  Kallima  inachis,  is  the  Leaf-butter- 
fly of  India. 

kal-li'-6-po,  *.    [CALLIOPE.] 

kaT  lo-chrom   ite,  c.     [Named  by  Haus- 

niann.      Ely  in.    prob.    Gr.   KdAAos  (kallos)  =• 
beauty  ;  XfMpa.  (chroma)  =  colour,  and  suff. 


Min.  :  The  same  as  CROCOISITE  (q.v.). 

kal   ml-  a,  *.     [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Peter 
Kalm,  a  professor  at  Abo,  Finland.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae,  tribe  Rhododen- 
dree.  It  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs  with 
whorled  leaves.  The  calyx  is  five-leaved,  the 
corolla  cup-shaped  ;  the  capsules  live-celled, 
many-seeded.  They  are  found  in  the  United 
States  from  Maiue  to  North  Carolina,  The  leaves 
of  Kalmia  latifolia,  the  Laurel  Ivy,  Spoonwood, 
or  Calico-bush,  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
and  the  flesh  of  pheasants  which  huve  fed  on 
it  is  said  to  be  deleterious  to  man.  A  honey- 
like  juice  exuding  from  the  flowers  brings  on 
phrenetic  excitement.  K.  nngustifolia^  the 
Haulm-leaved  Kalmia,  is  called  the  Sheep- 
laurel,  from  being  poisonous  to  sheep. 

kal  muck,  s.    [From  the  people  known  as 
Kalmucks  or  Calmucks.] 
Fabric: 

1.  A  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  a  bear- 
skin. 

2.  A  coarse,  coloured  cotton  cloth  made  li 
Persia. 

ka'  long.  9.    [Javanese.] 

Zool.  :  Pteropu*—  a  genus  of  Bats.  The 
Great  Kalong  is  a  large  frugivorous  bat,  in- 
habiting  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  eastern 
islands,  and  perhaps  Malacca  aud  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  is  larger  than  the  allied  ludian 
fruit-bat,  being  fourteen  inches  long  and  four 
feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  orchards  and  gardens,  feeding  voraciously 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
smell,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
islands. 

kal'-o-type,  «.    [CALOTYPE.] 


)=  beautiful,  and  Eng.  typography  (q.v.).  \ 
Beautiful  printing.    (Southey.) 

ka-loy'-er,  «.    [CALOYER,] 

kal   pa,  8.    [Sans.] 

Hind.  Chron.  :   According  to  some,  a  day. 
according   to   others   a   day   and    night   of 


Ifcte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  BUT,  marine  ;  96. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mote,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor.  rule,  full ;   trf ,  Syrian.    M,  OB  =  e ;  ejr  =  a.     qu  =  k 
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Brahma,  or  a  period  of  4,320,000  or  8,640,000 
•okir-  sidereal  years. 

If  (1)  A  jpraif  katpa  comprises  the  life  of 
Brahma. 

(2)  Kalpa  sutra  :  The  name  given  to  those 
Sanscrit  books  which  treat  of  the  ceremonies 
of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 

kill  see  pc,  kal-si'  pi,  «.    [Seedef.    M.-ih- 

ratta,  from  kali  =  black,  and  sepee,  sipi  =  tail.] 

ZooL  :  The  Mahratta  name  of  an  antelopo, 

(Ant  Hop*  Bennett  ii)  from  the  Deccan,  described 

by  CoL  Sykes. 

fcal  so-mlne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  bnt  cf. 
CALSIMIKE.]  A  mixture  of  clear  plue,  Paris 
white,  and  water,  used  as  whitewash. 

fca-lum'-ba,  s.    [CALUMBA.] 

kalumba-root,  s.    [CALTJMBA-ROOT.) 

•a-lusz'-lte,  s.     [Gained  by  Rnmpf  after  its 
locality,  Kalusz,  Galicia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 
Min.  ;  The  same  as  SYNGENITE  (q.v.>. 

*  kam,  a.     [Wei.  cam  =  crooked.]    Crooked. 
If  Clean  kam  :  Quite  away  from  the  purpose. 

"Thla  la  clean  kam."        8l«*kesp.  :Coriolanut.  lit  L 

fCa'  ma,  Ka-xna-de'-va,  s.  [Sansc.  Kama 
(see  def.),  and  deva  =  a  goa  ;  cf.  Lat.  rfevs.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  god  of  love.  He  rides 
on  a  sparrow,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  bow  of 
sngar-caue  and  five  arrows. 

kam'  -  a  -  9lrf,  s.    [EAHICHI.] 

kam  -a  la,  s.     [Bengali.) 

Pharm.  :  The  powder,  consisting  of  minute 
glands,  adhering  to  the  capsules  of  Rottlera 
tinctoria,  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  brown 
dye.  Imported  from  India,  and  used  as  a 
remedy  for  tape-worm.  It  is,  however,  a 
potent  purgative.  (Garrod.) 

kam'-bdn,  s.    [A  Rurile  Island  word.] 

Bot.  :  Fucus  saccharinus,  an  algal  used  for 
food  in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

kamo  (1),  a.    [COMBE.] 
kame  (2),  s.    [COMB,  s.] 

ta  mi,  s.  pi.  [Japanese.]  Spirits,  divine  an- 
cestors.] 

kami  religion,  A. 

Compar.  Reliy.  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  Japanese  have  consecrated  by  traditional  re- 
Terence,  and  kept  up  by  state  authority,  the  religion 
of  their  former  (KIT  bar  ism.  This  la  the  Kmnt-rcliffion, 
Spirit-  religion,  the  remotely  ancient  faith  of  divine 
spirit*  of  ancestors,  nature-  spirits,  and  nolytbHatlc 
Coda,  which  still  holds  official  place  by  the  side  of 
the  imported  Buddhism  and  Confucian  Urn.  In  this 
ancient  faith  the  Sun-god  IB  supreme.  Below  him 
stand  all  lesser  kamia  or  spirits,  through  whom,  M 
mediators,  guardians,  and  protectors,  worship  t«  paid 
by  men.  The  Son-god's  race,  an  in  Pern,  is  the  royal 
family,  and  hi*  spirit  animates  the  reigning  ruler,  the 
Sou  of  Heaven."—  T^lar  :  Prim.  Cult.  (1878),  U.  860. 

kam  -I-  chl,  kam'-a-chl,  s.  [From  Ca- 
mouche,  the  Cayenne  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  PaUtmedea  cornuta,  the  Homed 
Screamer. 

kamp-tu'-li-con,  &  [Gr.  Ka^m-os  (kamptos) 
=  flexible,  and  ouAo?  (oulos)  =  thick,  close- 
pressed.]  A  floor-covering  made  of  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  cork.  The  two 
fnimer  having  been  liquefied,  the  other  is 
added  in  the  form  of  fine  dust.  The  mixture, 
while  warm  and  soft,  is  pressed  into  sheets 
between  rollers.  It  is  very  elastic,  and  is 
printed  like  floor-cloth.  % 


,  s.  [Arab,  khamsin  =  fifty,  because 
It  blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot  southcily 
wind  in  Egypt,  where  it  blows  from  the  end 
of  April  to  June  ;  the  simoom 

kan,  kaun,  khan,  s.    [KHAN.] 
n-a'-r^,  s.     [Javanese  (?).] 
Bot.  :  Canarium  commune,  an  almond  from 
Java. 

fcan'-ghil,  s.    [Javanese  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Tragulus  pygmaus  or  kanchil.  a  deer- 
let,  or  Chevrotain,  one  of  the  small,  hornless 
deer  separated  from  the  Ceryidse  and  placed 
Tinder  Tragulidae.  It  is  found  in  Java,  is  active, 
but,  when  taken,  sometimes  feigns  death  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  escape. 

kand,  *.    {Corn.]    The  Cornish  name  for  fluor- 
spar (q.v.). 


kan  dele,  kan  tele,  a.    [Finnish.] 

Music :  The  ancient  miustrel's  harp  of  the 
Finns.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of 
dulcimer,  having  five  strings,  in  use  among 
the  same  people. 

kan  del  i  a,  s.    [From  Kandel,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one'species  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizophoraceee  (Man- 
groves). Kaiidelia  Kkeedii  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree  in  tidal  creeks  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  &c.  The  bark  is  used  in  Savoy  in 
dyeing  red,  probably  as  a  mordant. 

kane,  s.    [KAIN.] 

kane'-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Haidtnger  after  P. 
J.  Kane,  of  Dublin  ;  saff.  -ite  (Aftji.)-] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  an  arsenide  of  manga- 
nese, represented  by  the  formula  MnAs. 
Lustre  metallic,  colour  grayish- white,  fracture 
uneven,  brittle.  Supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Saxony. 

kan-ga-roo',  s.    [Corrupted  from  lundaary, 
the    name    given    to    these  animals   by  the 
natives  of  the  Liverpool  range  and  Murray 
rivers  in  Australia.] 
Zoology: 

1.  The  genus  Macropus,  and  specially  the 
Great  Kangaroo,  Macropua  gigaiUeus.     This 
species  was  the  first  known  of  the  family, 
having  been  seen  by  a  party  of  sailors  whom 
Captain  Cook  sent  ashore  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  to  seek  fresh  provisions  for  the 
sick  on  board  his  vessel.    On  their  represen- 
tations, Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks  landed,  and  after  a  time  a 
specimen  was  shot.    (For  its  dentition,  see 
Macropns    and    Macropodidae.)      The    Great 
Kangaroo  has  large  hind  legs,. with  a  huge 
tail,  short  fore  limbs,  and  is  about  the  height 
of  a  man.     It  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  anil    is 
destructive  to  the  crops  of  the  settlers  in  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  Anstralia ;  in  the  long 
settled  districts  it  is  much  rarer.     Its  chief 
foes  are  man  and  a  native  dog  called  thediugo. 
Its  ordinary  method  of  progression  is  by  a 
series  of  great  leaps,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  or  more. 
If  when  infuriated  it  can  overcome  an  adver- 
sary it  will  seize  him  by  its  fore  feet,  hug  him 
like  a  bear,  and  rip  him  with  the  claws  of  its 
hind  feet,  or  (according  to  Gould,  quoted  by 
Duncan,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  191),  taking  him  to  a 
water-hole,  hold  him  under  water  till  he  is 
drowned.      Many  other  species  exist.     The 
Hare  Kangaroo  or  Turatt  is  M.  leporoides; 
the  Great  Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  robttstm ;  the 
Red  Kangaroo,  M .  WJM  ;  the  Agile  Kangaroo, 
M.  agilis;  the  Brush-tailed  Rock  Kangaroo, 
if.  penicillatus;  and  the  Tree  Kangaroo,  Den- 
drolagus  ursinus. 

2.  (PI):  The  family  Macropodidae  (q.v.). 

kangaroo-apple,  5. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Solanum  laciniahun,  a 
common  food  among  the  Tasmanians. 

kangaroo  bear,  *, 

Zool. :  Phascalarctos  dnerewt,  a  bear-like 
marsupial  found  in  Australia. 

kangaroo-beetle,  >. 

Entom. ;  Sagra,  a  genus  of  Tetramerous 
Beetles,  having  greatly-enlarged  hind  legs. 
They  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  occur  in 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

kangaroo-foot  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Anigozanthus  Manglesii. 

kangaroo-grass,  s. 

Bot.    dt   Agric. :    Anthistiria   australis,   * 
favourite  Australian  fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat,  & 

Zool. :  Hypsiprymnus,  a  marsupial  genus, 
family  Macropodidse.  The  Rufous  Kangaroo- 
rat,  Hypsiprymnits  ntfescens,  Is  very  common 
in  New  South  Wales,  feeding  on  roots  and 
grasses.  The  Rat-tailed  Kangaroo-rat  is  H. 
murinus,  and  the  Tufted-tailed  Kangaroo-rat, 
H.  penicillatus.  All  are  from  New  South 
Wales.  Called  also  Potoroos. 

kangaroo-vine,  a. 

Bot. :  Cissvs  antarctica,  a  New  South  Wales 
plant. 

ka  noon',  ka  nun',   ca  nun',  «.     [Native 
name.]    A  kind  of  Indian  psaltery. 

"  Singing  ov«r 

Some  ditty  to  her  soft  knnoon, 
Moor«;  l-'irt.W 


Kane,  «.  [O.  H.  Ger.  toms^a  goose.]  [GoosE.) 
(See  the  compound.) 

Kans  Australia,  s. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  e  Sagittarli. 

kan  -ten,  tsantjan,  s.    [Chinese  tsantjan.} 
Bot.,  <tr,. :    Fucus  carl  i  lag  inosus,   an  algal, 
used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible 
bird's  nest. 

Kant'-i-an,  a.  &«.    [Kant;  -ton.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  Immanue: 
Kant. 

"The  very  watershed  in  JtttTttlan  thought,  from. 
which  the  streams  descend  towards  opposite  valleys." 
—  Wallw,:  Kant,  p.  185. 

B.  As  aubst. ;   A  follower  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  (q.v.). 

"  Among  the  Kantian*  theraaelvea  there  is  perpetual 
controversy  as  to  what  his  meaning  was.  —  0.  tt, 
Levet ;  Ilitt.  PhUof.  (1867),  11.  491. 

Kantian  philosophy,  «. 

Hist.  &  Philos.  :  Critical  philosophy.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  writings  of  Immannel 
Kant,  probably  the  greatest  metaphysician 
that  ever  lived,  and  to  the  various  systems 
which  have  been  developed  from  those  writ- 
ings, Kant,  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  Scotch 
descent,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  April  22, 
1724;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  logic  and  metaphysie  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg;  and  in  Konigsberg  he 
died  on  Feb.  12,  1804,  after  a  singularly  un- 
eventful life.  Kant,  following  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  as  to  the  Idea  of  Causality,  laid  it 
down  as  a  cardinal  proposition  that  the  fa- 
culty of  Cognition  and  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge therein  contained,  must  be  critically 
examined  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  objects  of  cognition.  His  aim 
was,  therefore— (1)  To  separate  the  necessary 
and  universal  iu  cognition  from  what  is  merely 
empirical ;  and  (2)  To  define  the  limits  of 
cognition. 

Kant  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  Sense, 
Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason  certain 
innate  a  priori  forms,  possessing  subjective 
validity  on  account  of  their  subjective  neces- 
sity— in  the  Sense,  the  ideas  of  Time  and 
Space ;  in  the  Understanding  the  Categories— 

Quantity— Unity,  Multeity,  Totality. 

Vitality— Reality,  .Negation.  Limitation. 

Relation— Substance  and  Accident,  Cause  and  Effwt, 

Action  &  Reaction. 
Modality—  Possibility,  Existence,  \eowuty. 

—in  the  Judgment  the  concept  of  Design ;  in 
the  Reason  the  ideas  of  the  Unconditioned 
and  the  Absolute  ;  and  in  the  Will,  or  Reason, 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the  Categorical 
Imperative.  [IMPERATIVE,  T|.J 

Iu  determining  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  Kant  endeavoured  to  show  that 
universal  forms  existing  in  the  mind  can 
only  afford  knowledge  when  the  objects  they 
cognize  are  presented  by  Experience,  and  even 
then,  in  any  particular  case,  we  are  cognizant 
not  of  the  thing-in -itself  (Ding  an  sick),  but 
only  as  it  appears— of  the  phenomenon,  not  of 
the  noumeuon.  The  result  is  the  abandonment 
of  all  claims  to  knowledge  transcending  expe- 
rience in  Psychology,  Cosmology,  or  Theology. 
In  this  connection  Wallace  says : 

"  His  point  la,  that  though  it  is  unquestionably  ueoM- 
•ary  to  be  convinced  of  Gods  existence,  it  is  not  so 
neceaaary  to  demonstrate  it.  Going  even  further  .  .  . 
heihow*  that  all  such  deinoustratloua  are  scientifically 
Impossible  and  worthless.  On  the  great  quest  ions  of 
metaphysics — Immortality,  Freedom,  God— acientiflo 
knowledge  is  hopeless. "—(Blackwood't  Phil.  Clatt.1 
Rant,  p,  188). 

In  Anthropology  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
"  Kant  h;id  faced  the  idea  nf  the  evolution  of 
man  from  a  lower  animal  stage." 

Kant'-i$m,  s.    (Kant;  -ism.] 

Philos. :  The  same  as  KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHT 
(q.v.), 

"Theoretically  Kanttrm  in  negative  atheism."— 
WettminXer  Kevifw.  April  1653,  p.  386. 

Kant'-fet,  a.  &  s.    [Kant;  -ist.} 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  KANTIAN,  a.  (q.v.), 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Kantian  ;  one  who  accepts 
the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

"Almost  every  'chair'  wa«  filled  by  a  JTanrtrt."— 
6.  S.  Leva:  Mitt,  rhilos.  (1W7).  ii.  iST. 

kanf-rjr,  *.    [Wei.  canr=  a  hundred,  a  circle 
In  Walr d,  a  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county. 

ka'-6  Un,  ka  -o^-Wn-ite,  «.  [A  corruption 
'of  the  Chinese  word  KouUn0=hfgh  ridge, 
the  name  of  a  hill  whence  the  material  was 
derived.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6>1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -slou  =  shun ;  -(ion*  -sion  =.  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be*,  o^L 
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kaolinite— keb 


L  Geol. :  Kaolin  occurs  in  granite,  and 
generally  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspar. 

2.  M in. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina.     It  occurs  in  many  places  in  very 
extensive  beds  as  an  earthy  powder,  and  is 
derived  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspars  of  granites,  granitic,  gneissic,  and 
felsitic  rocks.    It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.   The  name  kaolinite 
was  applied  by  Johnson  and  Blake  to  a  soft 
powder  made   up   of    minute,    transparent, 
pearly   scales,    which    is  always  present  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  in  all  kaolin.     They 
also  pointed  out  the  chemical  and  physical 
Identity  of  the  crystalline  with  the  amorphous 
form. 

3.  Porcelain   Manuf. :  Kaolin,  after  being 
levigated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain.   Hence  it  is  called  China  clay.    It  is  now 
largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

ka   6  1m  Ite,  «.    [KAOLIN.] 

ka  plt'-I  a,  «.  [Ceylonese  (I).]  A  resin  ob- 
tained in  Ceylon  from  Croton  laccVerum. 

kap  -ni  cite,  s.  [Nameo  by  Kenngott  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  Kapnicite  is  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  alumina  closely  related  to  Wavellite  (q.v.) ; 
its  occurs  in  small,  fibrous,  radiated  spherules, 
the  fibres  sometimes  terminated  as  rhombic 
prisms. 

kip'-nik  ite,  ».     [Named  by  Huot  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.v.). 

kap'-nite,  ».  [Named  by  Breithaupt,  from  the 
Lat.  capnites  of  Pliny  (y.  H.,  OTiv.  22)  =  a 
kind  of  zinc  ore.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Calamine(q.v.),  contain- 
ing above  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  Occurs  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Attenberg, 
Aachen. 

tap  -no-mor,  >.    [CAPNOMOR.] 


1,-u-    a    gan,    kai-  a-gane,    •. 

karagan.] 

Zool. :  A  fox,  Vulpet  karagan,  the  Cants 
karagan.  of  Omelin,  and  the  Karagan  fox  of 
Pennant  It  inhabits  Great  Tartary. 


[Buss. 


.ism,  i.     [KARAITES.]     The  doctrines 
of  the  Karaites  (q.v.), 

"  Xaraftm  cannot  be  regarded  as.  in  any  sense, a  pro- 
duct of  Sadduceeism." — JTCltntodc  J  Strong:  Cyclop. 

Kar'-a-ites,  t.  pi.  [Heb.  D'NT,?  (Qarnim)  = 
scripturaMsts,  from  NTJ7  (qara)  =  to  call  out ; 
to  read.] 

Jewish  Sects :  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Sadducees.  Their  system  was  revised  by  Anan 
ben  David,  who,  A.D.  761  or  762,  was  prince 
of  the  Captivity.  They  reject  tradition,  and 
in  this  respect  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Talmudic  Jews  that  Protestants  do  to  Roman 
Catholics.  A  few  years  ago  they  numbered 
about  5,000  or  6,000.  They  are  found  in 
Russia,  Galicia,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
tc. 

ka-ras'-kl-er.  «.  [Turk.]  One  of  the  chief 
officers  of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  a  member  of 
the  Ulenm. 

ky-ra'-tas,  ».    [A  West  Indian  word  (?).] 

Sot. :  Rnmelia  karatas,  a  pine-apple,  with 
pink  flowers,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

kar'-bl,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Sot.  :  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum  mtlgare. 

kar'-S-lin-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Hermann  after 
Karelin,  the  discoverer ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).'] 

Min. :  Oxide  of  bismuth,  with  formula  BtOs- 
Massive,  with  crystalline  structure  ;  hardness, 
2'0;  sp.  gr.,  6'6;  colour,  lead-gray;  lustre 
metallic  when  cut.  Occurs  at  the  Savodinsk 
mine,  Altai,  mixed  with  earthy  sulphide  of 
bismuth. 

Kar  ma'-thl-ans,  $.  pi.  [Named  from  Kar- 
mat  or  Karuiatia,  its  founder.] 

Hill. :  A  Muliammadan  rationalistic  sect, 
which  maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Ca- 
liphs in  the  ninth  century. 

karn,  a.    [Com.  =  a  cairn  (q.v.X] 
Min. :  A  pile  or  heap  of  rocks. 


kar  ne  61,  s.  [Named  by  Agrieola.  Lat. 
carneus  =  flesh.] 

Min. :  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Chalcedony ; 
rarnelian  (q.v.). 

ka'-rob,  s.    [CAROB.) 

ka-roo',  kar-roo',  t,  [Hottentot  karusa  = 
hard.] 

Phyi.  <t  Botan.  Geog. :  The  middle  terrace  In 
point  of  elevation  in  the  South  African  table- 
land, constituting  part  of  the  Cape  Region.  It 
Is  very  rich  in  vegetation,  which,  however,  Is 
mostly  confined  to  one  month — August.  There 
are  Ericaceae,  Proteacese,  Euphorbiacete,  L 
acece,  Iridacese,  the  Rhinoceros  bush  (Stoebe 
rhinocerotis)  everywhere  on  the  land,  and  Prl- 
onium,  a  rush,  impeding  the  water  courses. 
{Thome.) 

kar  -os,  s.  [Or.]  A  headache ;  drowsiness. 
{Sylvester.) 

kar'-phd-lite,  «.    [CARPHOLITE.) 

kar  pho  sid  -er-ito,  i.    [CARPHOSIDERITE.] 

kar  stgn  ito,   <.     [Named   by  Hausmann, 
who  gives  no  etym.    Probably  after  Karsten 
the  mineralogist ;  sufi*.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.v.). 

*  kar'-vel,  s.    [CARAVEU] 

kar'-y-In-ite.  «•  [Named  by  I.undstrom  from 
Or.  ««pvico5  (karuinot)  =  nut-brown, and sutf. 
•ifa  <*<».)  (q.v.)0 

Min. :  Essentially  an  arsenate  of  lead  and 
manganese.  Massive.  Hardness,  3  to  8*5 ; 
sp.  gr.,  4-26 ;  lustre  greasy ;  colour,  brown  to 
yellowish-brown.  Occurs  with  berzeltta  and 
hausmannlte)  (q.v.),  at  Langban,  Wennland, 
in  Sweden. 

kar-y-d-ki-ne'-Ssij,  «.  (Gr.  «opuov  (button) 
=  a  nut,  and  Minnie  (kinesis)  =  movement.] 

KM.:  A  name  for  Indirect  division  of  a 
cell,  arising  from  complicated  change  of  the 
nucleus. 

kar-y-i-ki-net'-Ic,  o.  [Gr.  nipoor  Qmruon) 
=  a  nut,  and  Eng.  kinetic  (q.v.).]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  effected  by  karyokroe«ls  (q.v.). 

kas'-sn,  «.  [Tamil  kaihv.  =  Acacia  Catechu.] 
A  kind ,  of  catechu  prepared  from  Areca 
Catechu. 

*  kas'-triX  ».     [KESTREL.] 

kat-a-,  pref.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  preposition  sig- 
nifying down,  downwards,  largely  used  in  com- 
position in  English  scientific  terms  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

ka-tar-ys-ls,  s.    [CATALYSIS.] 
kat  a  plei   ite,  «.    [CATAPLEITTE.) 
kat   9hup, «.    [KETCHUP.] 

*  katlV  en  o-the-ism,   >.    [Gr.  «a9  (kath), 
for  Kara  (A-ata)= down,  according  to ;  iv  (hen) 
=  one,  and  Eng.  theism.]    The  same  as  HENO- 

THEISM  (q.V.). 

"Max  Muller  .  .  .  has  given  the  name  of  kathtnn- 
Ottigm  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity  in  diversity." — 
Tyler:  PrimUtff  Culture,  U.  ZM. 

Kath'-er-Ine,  >.    [CATHERINE.] 
Kathcrinc's  flower,  t. 

Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

kath  c  torn  eter, «.    [CATHETOHBTER.J 
kath'-  ode,  s.    [CATHODE.] 
kaf-I-on,  ..   [CATION.] 

ka-tir'-a,  ».    [A  native  name.J 

Phar. :  The  gum  of  Cochlospermum  Goasy- 
pium,  used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

katira  gum,  s.    [KATIRA.] 
kif-sup,  s.    [KETCHUP.] 

kat-tt-mfin-ddo,  kat-tit-mnn'-dA.  .. 

[Telugoo.]  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant  Eu- 
phorbia Kattimundoo  or  CaUimandoo,  a  small 
tree,  with  five-angled  stems,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  resembles  caoutchouc,  and 
is  used  as  a  cement  for  metal,  knife-handles, 

Mb 

ka'-t^-dld,  *.  [From  the  sonnds  uttered  in 
shrill  accents  by  the  male  Insect.] 


Entom. :  PentaphyUum  concavum,  a  pale- 
green  orthopterous  insect,  allied  to  the  grass- 
hopper. It  is  abundant  during  autumn  in 
the  United  States. 

kau'-rl  (an  as  rfw),  >.    [A  Maori  word.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  KAURI-PINE  (q.v.). 

"  with  the  lait  of  tlie  Haorii  the  lut  of  the  jrautii 
will  alao  diaapi)ear  from  the  earth."—  Hothttitltr :  Ittw 
Ztaiand  (ed.  Sauterj,  p.  ML 

kauri-gum,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Thia  retlnoua  gum.  aa  it  oozee  from  the  tree.  U 
•oft,  and  of  a  milky  turlmlness.  not  unlike  opal,  aud 
In  tliis  form  it  IB  often  chewed  by  the  natives.  In 
course  of  time  it  hardens,  tkecouies  more  transparent, 
and  ansnines  a  bright  yellow  colour,  so  that  it  quite 
resembles  amber.  .  .  .  Xuuri-ffitm  is  not  soluble  la 
water;  It  is  easily  Ignited,  aud  bums  with  a  sooty 
flame.  It  is  principally  exported  to  England  and 
North  America ;  it  is  used  in  the  preparauoniuf  lae 
and  varnish.  The  ralue  fluctuates  between  £10  and 
£16  per  ton."— Bochatttir  :  Hew  Ztaland  (eu.  bauter). 
P.  149: 

kauri-pine,  s.  Dammaris  auaralis,  the) 
New  Zealand  pine ;  the  Yellow  pine  of  the 
colonists.  [DAMUARIS.] 

ka'-va,   ka   wa,  a'-va,   ».    [A  South    Sea 
Island  word.) 
Botany,  Manufacture*,  ite.  : 

1.  An  Intoxicating  liquor  made  In  the  South 
Sea  Islands  from  a  species  of  pepper,  ifdcro- 
piper  methysticum. 

2.  That  plant  itself. 

ka-vass1,  «.  [Turk,  kamoai.]  An  armed  coo- 
stable  ;  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

*  kaw,  r.i.    [From  the  sound.]    To  cry  as  a 
raven,  crow,  or  rook ;  to  caw. 

"  Kavring  and  fluttering  about  the  nest.*— Lock*  :  Om 
Lomring  Inter  tit. 

*  kaw,  >.     [KAW,  v.]     The  cry  of  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook ;  a  caw. 

H  The  daete.nl  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing  .  .  . 
With  her  loud  katot  her  craven  kind  does  bring." 
Orfdtn  :  Annul  MiraUUt,  IxxirlL, 

kawn,  «.    [KHAN.] 

*  kay,  s.    [CAT.] 

kay'-e-a,  >.  [Named  after  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Gr» 
ville,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cluslaceaj  (Gnttlfers),  trlb» 
Calophylleee.  It  has  a  one-celled  ovary,  with 
four  ovules.  Kayeti  Jloribunai*  and  A',  stylosa 
are  large  timber-trees,  the  former  from  the 
Eastern  Himalaya  and  the  latter  from  Ceylon. 

kayles,  kails,  keels,  keyles,  >.  pi.  [Dut. 
kegel  —  a  pin,  a  kail ;  mid  kegels  spelen  =  to 
play  at  ninepins ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kegle  =  a 
cone,  kegler  =  ninepins ;  8w.  kegla  c  a  pin,  a 
cone ;  Ger.  kegel  =  a  cone,  a  bobbin ;  Fr. 
ijuille  =  a  peg,  a  kail.] 

1.  Ninepins. 

2.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes,  in  threes, 
are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  ball 
rolled  in  among  them. 

"The  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  colts, 
ftayto,  or  the  like  Idle  exercises.' — Came:  Survey  of 
CornuaU. 

*  kay'-nard,  s.   [O.  Fr.  cavnanl  =  idle,  sloth- 
ful.]   Alazy,  cowardly  fellow.    (Chaucer.) 

kaz1  a,  a.  [Turk.]  A  district  or  sub-division 
of  sandjak,  marked  out  for  administrative 
purposes. 

kaz'-ard-l*,  o.  [O.  Fr.  auard  =  tame, 
domesticated,  from  case  (Lat  cosa)  =  a  house, 
a  cottage.]  Lean  ;  not  thriving  well ;  liable 
to  disease  or  accident.  (Said  especially  of 
cattle.)  (Provincial.) 

K.C.B.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath. 

K.C.M.G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  8t» 
George. 

K.C.S.I.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com. 
inaniler  of  the  Star  of  India. 

keaf -ing-foe,  keat'-lngr-Ite,  «.  [Named 
y  Shepard  after  Keating ;  euft".  -ine,  4te  (Min.) 


Min. :  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  containing 
5-6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Closely  related 
to  fowlerite.  (See  these  words.) 

keb,  r.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  cast  or  drop  a  lamb  immatnrely. 

2.  Of  a  sheep,  to  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way. 
(Scotch.) 


fate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  poi, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =-  kw. 


keb— keelson 
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1.  A  ewe  that  has  cast  her  lamb  immaturely, 
or  has  lust  her  lamb. 

2.  The  tick  or  sheep-louse.    (Scotch.) 
keb-ewe,  s.    The  same  as  KEB,  s.,  1. 

ke  -bar,  ».    [CABEB.] 

kcb  back,  kcb  bock,  kcb  buck,  s. 

[Gael,  cabag.]    A  cheese.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese,  that  la,  made  with  ewe- 
milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk)  and  a  Jar  of  salt  butter. 
were  In  common  to  the  company."  —  Scott:  Old  Alar- 
taUty.  eli.  via. 

.keb'-bfe,  s.  [KEBAR.]  A  cudgel,  a  club,  a 
rough  walking  stick.  (Scotch.) 

"So  I  got  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and  said  I  wad  gle 
them  as  gude."—  Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

keb'-lah,  s.  [Arab,  kiblah  =  anything  oppo- 
site the  south,  from  kabata  =  to  lie  opposite.] 
Tlie  point  towards  which  Muhammadans  turn 
their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies. 

•keck,  v.i.  [Ger.  koken=to  vomit.]  Toretch, 
as  if  vomiting  ;  to  heave. 

"  Patients  must  not  tec*  at  them  at  the  first,"— 
Bacon  .  A'atural  History. 

*  keck  (1),  s.     [KECK,  v.}    A  retching  or  heav- 
ing of  the  stomach. 

keck  (2),  s.    [KECKS  Y.] 

*keck  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  keck;  ~ish.]  Inclined 
or  having  a  tendency  to  retch  or  vomit. 

"  Inordinate  passion  of  vomiting,  called  cholera,  Is 
nothing  different  from  a  keckiih  stomack."  —  /*.  llul- 
land  :  Plutarch,  p.  MO. 

kec'-kle(l),f.i.  [CACKLE.]  To  giggle,  to  titter. 

"  As  round  the  fire  the  gigleta  keckle, 
To  see  me  loup." 
Burnt  :  To  the  Tooth-acht. 

k£o'-kle  (2X  v.t,  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  To*  pro- 
tect  a  cable  or  hawser  from  chafing  at  the 
hawse-hole,  or  from  being  chafed  by  ice,  &c., 
by  means  of  a  wrapping  or  serving  of  rope, 
small  chain,  or  other  envelope. 

keck'  -ling,  s.    [KECKLE,  >-.} 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  protecting  a  cable 
or  hawser  from  chafing,  by  means  of  a  wrapper 
or  envelope. 

2.  The  material  used  in  the  operation  of 
keckling. 

•  keck'-lfoh,  a.      [Eng.   keckl(e);    -isA.]     In- 
clined to  vomit  ;  squeamish. 

"WhoM  stomacka  use  ordinarily  to  be  keckiith 
and  »oon  to  overturne,"—  /*.  Holland;  Plinie,  xxiii. 
(Proeme.) 


tf,  s.  [Cf.  Welsh  cecys  =  reeds,  canes.] 
The  stalks  of  hemlock,  and  other  Umbelliferce  ; 
kex.  Called  also  keck  and  kixe. 

"  Nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksiet,  ban." 

Shakes}).  :  King  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

»  kSck'-jf,  a.   [Eng.fcecfc(2);-y.]  Resembling  a 
kex. 

"A  sort  of  cane,  without  any  Joint,  and  perfectly 
sound,  consists  th  of  hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed 
with  a  soft  kecky  body."—  (Jrew. 

kedge,  s.    [KEDGE,  v.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  portable  anchor,  used  in 
warping  and  other  of  the  lighter  duties  of  an 
anchor. 

kedge  anchor,  s. 
Kant.  :  A  kedge. 

*'  We  then  carried  out  the  ^edge-anchor.  In  order  to 
warp  into  the  harbour."  —  Cook:  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  L, 
oh.  xx. 

kedge-rope,  s. 

Naiit.  :  The  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to 
the  kedge. 

kedge,  v.t.    [Sw.  dial,  keka  =  to  tug  at  any- 
thing.] 

Naut.  :  To  warp,  as  a  ship  ;  to  move  by 
means  of  a  light  cable  or  hawser  attached  to  a 
ktdge, 

"  Weigh  the  anchor  again  when  she  Is  about,  which 
Is  called  kedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a 
kedger."—  Ifarrii. 


kedge  (1),  kidge,   kgdg--&  *  kygg 

[Icel.  kykr,  from  kirkr  =  quick,  lively; 
keck  =  brisk,  lively  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  quee.}    Brisk, 
lively,  active. 

"  I  feel  myself  so  kedffa  and  plump." 

Btoomfteld  :  Richard  A  Kate. 

kedge  (2),  a.  [Eng.  keg  =  a  cask  ;  cf.  Norw. 
kaygje  =  (1)  a  keg,  (2)  a  round  thick  person.] 
Pot-bellied,  fat. 


kedg-er,  *.    [Eng.  kedg(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
Naut.  :  The  same  as  KEDGE,  s.  (q.v.). 

kedg^Ing,  5.     [KEDOE,  v.] 

Naut.  :  The  act  or  process  of  warping  a  ship 
by  means  of  a  kedge. 

kedj'-er-ee,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Hind,  khichri 
—  (Def.  1).  It  has  been  confounded  with 
Kedjeree,  a  place  on  the  Hooghly,  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Calcutta.] 

1.  A  dish  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India. 
It  is  of  two  kinds  :  white  and  yellow  kedjeree. 
The  white  consists  of  green  grain  or  rayed 
kidney  bean  (Phaseolus  aureus),  onion,  rice, 
ghee  (clarified    butter),  cloves,   pepper,   and 
salt.    Yellow  kedjeree  is  the  white,  with  eggs, 
and  a  colouring  of  turmeric.  (Ja/ur  Shurreef.) 

2.  A  medley.    (Brewer.) 

kcd  -lack,  s.  [Wei.  ceddw  =  mustard  ;  suff. 
-Zocfc,  as  in  chartocfc,  garZicfc,  tc.] 

Bot.  :  Charlock  (Sinapia  arvensis),  a  common 
weed  among  corn. 

kee,  s.  pi.  [Cow,  s.]  A  provincial  plural  of  cow; 
kine. 

"  Cicely,  the  western  lass  that  tends  the  Jeee." 

Gay  :  sh^pherd'i  Week  ;  Tuetday. 

«.     [A  corruption  or  modification  of 


cake  (q.v.).]  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled 
up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump  ;  hence,  a 
name  given  in  contempt  to  Wolsey,  as  the  son 
of  a  butcher. 

"  I  wonder 

That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  th'  beneficial  sun." 

Shttke$p.  :  Henry  YIIL,  1.  L 

keek,  s.    [KEEK,  v.]    A  peep. 

"  I  wadna  gfe  the  finest  sight  we  hae  seen  In  the  Hie- 
laitds,  for  the  first  keek  o'  the  Oorbals  o'  Glasgow."— 
Scott  :  Sob  Hoy,  ch.  xxxvL 

keek,  v.i,  [Icel.  kikja;  But.  kijken  ;  Sw. 
kika  ;  Ger.  kucken.]  To  peep,  to  pry, 

"  '  Na,  na,  gudewife,'  said  Caleb,  '  I  Just  ketkit  in  to 
wish  ye  Joy.  —  Soott  :  Brio*  of  Lammermvor,  ch.  xli. 

keek-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [KEEK,  v.] 
keeking-glass,  ».    A  looking-glass. 

keel,  *  kele,  *  kcclo,  *  cule,  *.  [A  con- 
fusion between  two  words  :  (1)  A.S.  ce6l  —  a 
ship  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  kj6U;  0.  H.  Ger.  cheol, 
prob.  connected  with  Gr.  yaOAos  (gaulos)  =  a 
round-builtPhceuicianmerchant  vessel  ;  yavAoc 
(gaulo8)—&  round  vessel,  a  milk-pail,  a  bucket; 
Sansc.  gola  =  a  ball  ;  and  (2)  Icel.  kjlor;  Dan. 
kjol  ;  Bw.  kol  =  the  keel  of  a  ship  ;  Ger.  & 
Dut  kiel;  Fr.  quilte  ;  Sp.  quilla.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  ship  ;  a  vessel. 

"  Unlesse  at  Qrece  they  wold  renew  their  lotte*. 
Restore  the  god  that  they  by  sea  had  brought 
In  warped  ketet."  Surrey  :  Virgil*  ;  .£>!«'*  1L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Hee  In  vessels  with  Oat  keelet  ferried  over  hU 
footemen."—  Stove  :  The  Homanet,  an,  63. 

3.  A  barge-load  of  coals,  weighing  about  21 
tons  4  cwt. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Botany: 

(I)  The  two  lower  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla*  which  adhere  by  their  margins  10  as 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
Called  also  Carina. 

^2)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  <fcc.,  ele- 
vated externally. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used 
In  the  river  Tyne  to  carry  coals  for  loading 
colliers  ;  a  coal-barge. 

"He  had  come  .  .  .  along  with  three  young  fellows 
of  his  acquaintance  who  worked  In  the  keelt."—  Smot. 
tett  :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Shipbuild.  ;  The  lower  longitudinal  beam 
of  a  vessel,  answering  to  the  spine,  and  from 
which  the  ribs  proceed.     In  wooden  vessels, 
an  additional  timber  beneath  is  called  the 
false  keel.      A  sliding  keel  is  a  board  amid- 
ships, working  in  a  trunk  in  the  line  of  the 
keel,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
deck.     It  is  lowered    to    prevent  a  vessel's 
making  leeway  when  sailing  with  a  side  wind. 

4.  Zool.  :  A   projecting   ridge   along   any 
surface,  as,  for  instance,  the  back  or  horns  of 
an  animal. 

IT  On  an  even  keel  :  In  a  level  or  horizontal 
position.  (Said  of  a  ship.) 

keel-block,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  a  series  of  short  log-ends 
of  timbers  in  which  the  keel  of  a  vessel  rests 
while  building  or  repairing,  affording  access  to 
work  beneath. 


keel-boat,  s.  A  large,  covered  boat,  used 
on  American  rivers.  Before  the  time  of  steam- 
boats, keel-boats  were  used  for  passengers  and 
merchandise,  being  floated  down  stream  and 
poled  up  stream. 

keel-staple,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  copper  staple  driven  Into  the 
main  and  false  keels  to  fasten  them. 

keel  (2),    8.     [Gael,  d/?.]    Buddie;  red  chalk 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

keel  (3),  s.    [KEEL,  (2),  «.] 

Brewing :  A  broad,  shallow  cooling  vat. 
keel  (!),«.*.  [KEEL(2),s.]  To  mark  with  ruddle. 

*  keel  (2),  v.t.      [A.8.  ctlan,  from  c6l  =  cool 
(q.v.).J    To  cool ;  to  keep  from  boiling  over  bj 
scumming. 

14  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 

Sfniketp. :  Love*  Labour i  Lott.  T.  1. 

koel'-age  (age  as  Ig),  $.    [Eng.  keel;  -age.} 

1.  The  right  of  demanding  a  toll  or  duty  on 
every  ship  entering  a  harbour. 

2.  The  duty  paid  by  vessels  on  entering  a 
harbour. 

keeled,  a.     [Eng.  keel,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1,  Bot. :  Carinate ;  formed  like  the  keel  of  s 
boat.     Example,  the  glumes  of  many  grasses. 

2.  Zool. :  Having  a  projecting  ridge  along 
the  surface. 

"The  goat  possessed  kttled  horns  arching  haca> 
wards,  nearly  In  one  plane."—  Dawkini :  Early  Man  M 
Itritain,  ch.  viii. 

*  keel  -er,  *.    [Eng.  keel  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  assists  in  the  management  ol 
boats  or  barges  ;  a  keelman. 

2.  A  shallow  tub  for  holding  stuff  for  caulk- 
ing ships,  and  other  purposes. 

keel-fat,  ».    [Eng.  keel(2),  v.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fat  =  vat] 

Brewing :  A  cooler  for  wort,  &c. 

keel  -haul,  keel-hale,  v.t.    [O.  Dut.  kiel- 

haalen  ;  Dut.  kielhaltn)  =  to  careen  a  ship  ;  to 
keelhaul.] 

Naut. :  To  punish  in  the  seamen's  way  by 
dragging  the  offender  under  water  on  one  side 
of  the  ship  and  up  again  on  the  other  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  yard-arms  on  either  side.  In 
small  vessels  the  culprit  is  drawn  under  the 
craft  from  stem  to  stern. 

"The  unfortunate  Small  bones  was  to  b«  JteelhauleA." 
—Marryat :  Snarleyov.  ch.  x. 

keel' -ing,  ».     [Icel.  keila;  Sw.  kolja;   Dan. 
kuller.} 

Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  small  cod,  from  which 
stockfish  is  prepared. 

fceel'-I-yine,  keel'-^-vine,  *.   [KEEt(2)t  j.j 

A  pencil  of  black  or  red  lead. 
keelivine-pen,  s.    The  same  as  KKKLI- 

VINE(q.V.). 

"  Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  keelyvtne-pen  then." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  cb.  xxxviii. 

*  keels,  *.  pi.    [KAYLES.] 

keel-son,   kcl   son,    •  kel-sine,   s.    [Sw. 

kolsoni;  Dan. 
kjolsviin;  Norw. 
kjolsvill;  Ger. 
kielschwein.] 

Shipbuild. :  A 
longitudinal 
piece  above  the 
floor-timbers, 
binding  them  to 
the  keel.  The 
sister  keelsons 
lie  on  each  side 
of  the  keelson ; 
also  called  side 
keelsons.  The 
intercostal  keel- 
son is  a  short 
piece  between 
frames.  Rider  - 
keelsons  are 

E^uSSd  *** ™™«..  a*-* 

V  »?  ,  "O"11-    •""•  Ste).|.i.,K  ,,IKM.    L.S 

above  the  main-  Ltmber.itnik<»  HP.  Half.floor. 
KS  Keeltan.  OS.  Garboard  - 
•trake«.  L.  Llmben.  LB.  Llin. 
ber  board. 


keelson  to  give 

additional 

strength.  Heavy 

timbers  lying  athwart  the   main-keelson  are 

cross-keelsons,  for  sustaining  the  engines  and 

boilers  of  steamships. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jo^krl;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  fbln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  eyist.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -  tian  -  -  ahon*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ Ion,  -slon  =  gh^n.    -clous*  -tious,  -slous  —  Bltttff»    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  —  bel,  dal. 
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keelvat— keep 


keel-vat,  *.    [KEELFAT.] 

keen,  *  kenc,  a.  [A.S.  cine  =  knowing,  wise, 
from  the  same  root  as  ken,  con,  can ;  cogn. 
with  Out.  koen  =  bold,  stout ;  I  eel.  kcenn  = 
wise ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cAwoni,  kvani ;  M.  EL  Ger. 
kuene;  Ger.  kiihn  =  bold.) 

1.  Sharp,  well-edged;   having  a  sharp  or 
fine  edge. 

"  He  drew  Ma  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and  ktne" 
Vfyatt :  The  Loiter  comiilaineth. 

2.  Sharp  in  intellect ;  acute  of  mind ;  pene- 
trating, far-seeing. 

"  Even  a  keen  iuid  strong  Intellect  might  be  expected 
to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a  situation."— Maeaulay  : 
Sitt.  Rng..  cb.  lii, 

3.  Biting,  sharp,  piercing,  severe,  penetrat- 
ing, cutting. 

"  The  ftMKWt  frost  that  bin Ja  the  stream." 

Cowper :  To  the  Re*.  Mr,  A'twton, 

4.  Eager,  sharp  :  as,  a  keen  appetite. 
6.  Sharp,  searching,  close. 

'•  Their  weekly  frauds  liia  fcWM  replies  detect" 
Ttite:  AbialvmJe  AcMtophe^  ii.  1,038. 

6.  Eager,  vehement,  fierce. 

•Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  th«  bold  Bvcclrach 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Even  sto,.d." 

Scott  :  EM  o/  St.  Join. 

J.  Eager,  aiKious  longing. 

"  Never  did  I  know 

A  creative,  that  Ad  bear  the  s listpf  uf  man, 
Bo  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  " 

tihaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  S, 

'  8.  Biting,  sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious. 

"  She' a  angry,  *he's  keen  and  shrewd," 
Khnketp.  :  Wdiummer  ffi&htt  Dream,  iii.  1. 

0.  Expressive  of  eagerness  or  mental  sharp- 
ness. 

"They  were  listened  to  by  high  and  low  with  the 
k*0n«*f  enjoyment"—  Tylor:  forty  Blttory  of  Man- 
kind, ch.  i. 

10.  Painful,  strong :  as,  a  keen  pain. 
keen-edged,  a.    Having  a  sharp  edge. 

"1  am  prepared  ;  here  la  my  keen-edged  awonl." 
ShaJtetp.  :  I  Henry  VI..  L  1 

keen-eyed,  a.  Having  sharp,  piercing 
eyes. 

"  Omw  without  dulness.  learned  without  pride. 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed." 
Cowper :  Cont-ertation,  tin. 

•been  (1),  v.t.  [KEEN,  a.]  To  make  keen  or 
•harp ;  to  sharpen. 

"  Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I,  weak -ahlver ing,  linger  on  the  brink." 

Thojntan  :  Summer.  1,369. 

keen  (2),  v.i.  [KEEN,  «.]  To  raise  the  keen 
over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person. 

keen,  &  [Ir.  caoine  =  a  bewailing  for  the 
dead.]  A  bitter,  piercing  lamentation  over 
the  body  of  a  deceased  person.  (Irish.) 

"The  appalling  Influence  of  the  keen  .  .  .  had  been 
familiar  to  me.1'— i*w :  Charle*  O'Malttf.  ch.  vi  ii. 

keen'-er,  *.    [Eng.  keen;  -er.]    (See  extract) 

"Iriah  aiiigkig  mourners,  who.  In  olden  times,  were 
hired  to  how!  at  funerals,  in  |Mjri>etaation  of  a  heathen 
Custom  derived  from  a  Phtenirlan  ancestry.  The  duty 
of  professional  keenert  was  undertaken  by  the  females 
of  the  family,  or  acquaintance  of  the  deceased.  After 
the  body  had  been  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  adorned 
with  Sowers,  and  placed  upon  a  bier,  the  chief  keener 
arranged  his  followers  at  the  foot  and  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  recited  at  the  first  the  Caoinan,  In  which 
•  were  described  the  virtues  and  possessions  of  the  de- 
parted. This  eulogy,  sung  softly.  *nd  accompanied 
upon  the  harp,  was  followed  by  a  full  chorus  of  all 
assembled ;  the  uffafn,  or  httbbaboo  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  next  followed.  Joined  in  by  every  one  in 
•  louder  voice ;  and  after  this  was  ended,  the  gout  or 
lament,  followed,  in  which  the  sounds  were  often 
raised  to  howls  and  yells.  The  process  was  repeated 
during  the  wake  or  vigil  before  the  burial,  the  keener* 
sometimes  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  When 
the  body  was  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the 
bearers,  or  the  procession  came  in  sight  of  a  wayside 
cross  or  chapel,  the  keening  was  suspended,  and  all 
present  knelt  to  say  in  silence  an  A  re  or*  Patemotfer, 
a  practice  which  may  be  held  to  denote  that  keening 
was  felt  to  be  incongruous  with  Christian  usage."— 
Stainer  A  Barrett. 

keen  Ijf,  adv.    [Eng.  keen;  -ly.}    In  a  keen 

manner  ;  sharply,  acutely. 

"  For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite." 

Jonet:  Pindar;  Pint  A'emean  Od*. 

keen  ness,  $.    [Eng.  keen;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  keen  or 

•harp  ;  sharpness  of  edge  ;  edge. 

"  In  his  jEtuean  forge,  the  God  of  fire  .  .  . 
Immortal  keenneu  on  the  blade  bestowed  " 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Jhttid  zil.  143. 

2.  Sharpness    of    intellect;    acnteuesg   of 
mind. 

8.  Sharpness,  bitterness,  asperity,  rough- 
ness. 

*  The  poor  herd*  that  lately  did  them  keep. 
Shuddered  with  ktmntu  of  the  winter's  cold." 
Drayton :  fattoralt,  EcL  10. 

4,  Eagerness,  sharpness :  as,  keenness  of 
Appetite. 


5.  Sharpness,  penetration  :  as,  the  keenness 
of  a  look. 

6.  Eagerness,  vehemence  :  as,  keenness  in 
any  sport. 

7.  Sharpness,  bitingness,   bitterness,  acri- 
mony :  as,  keenness  of  sarcasm. 

8.  Sharpness,    painfnlness,  mcuteness :  as, 
the  keenness  of  grief. 

keen-wit -ted,  a.  [Eng.  keen,  and  wilted.} 
Sharp,  acute;  having  acute  wit  or  discern- 
ment. 

"  Sarcasms  such  as.  in  moments  of  spleen,  dropped 
but  too  easily  from  the  lipn  of  the  keenwitted  ItarteU" 
—Macauiay  :  Uitt.  Jfnff.,  cb.  xvil. 

keep,  *  kepe,  *  keepe, *.«.  &  4.  tA.S.c^an, 
another  form  of  cypan  =  to  traffic,  sell,  store 
up,  or  keep.  Keep  is  a  doublet  of  cheapen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  hold  or  retain  in  one's  possession  or 
power ;  not  to  part  with. 

2.  To  have  or  retain  in  charge  or  custody ; 
to  guard. 

"The  crown  of  Stephanos,  first  king  of  Hungary. 
was  always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Viceurade."— Knollet  i 
Silt.  Qfth*  Turk**. 

3.  To  watch  over ;  to  guard. 

"O  Lord,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."— Ftatm  exit  i. 

4.  To  preserve,  to  retain ;  not  to  let  go  or 
slip. 

"Keep  this  for  ever  In   the  Imagination  of  the 

thoughts  of  the  heart  of  thy  people." — ICAron.xxix.  18. 

*  5.  To  preserve,  to  maintain. 
*•  The   Lord   God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands." — Exodut  Xliv.  7. 

6.  To  preserve,  to  restrain. 

"  Keep  me  from  presumptuous  sins."— -Ptalm  zlz.  8. 

7.  To  tend ;  to  have  the  care  or  supervision 
of ;  to  look  after. 

"God  put  him  Into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  ktep  It"— 
ffenetua.lt. 

8.  To  hold  in  charge  for  another. 

"If  a  roan  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money 
OT  stuff  to  keefi."—E*v<tut  xxii.  7. 

0.  To  hold  or  maintain  In  any  state  ;  to 
preserve. 

"A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  tuning  the  moss, 
troopers  of  the  ixjrtier.'—JJacaulay:  SitL  At?.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  To  keep  up  or  maintain  as  an  establish' 
ment,  institution,  &c.  ;  to  carry  on,  to  con- 
duct, to  manage  :  aa,  To  keep  a  school,  &c, 

11.  To  hold  or  retain  by  some  degree  of 
force  in  any  place  or  state.    (Often  followed 
by  down,  under,  in,  off.) 

"Tngeimoua  shame  and  the  apprehensions  of  dis- 
pleasure are  the  only  true  restraints:  these  atone 
ought  to  hold  the  rein*,  and  keep  the  child  in  order." 
— Locke .-  On  Education. 

12.  To  practise;  to  use  habitually. 

"I  rale  the  family  veryilll,  and  keep  bad  hour*."— 
Pope : 

13.  To  observe  ;  to  solemnize. 

"  This  shall  be  for  a  memorial ;  and  you  shall  keep 
It  a  feast  to  the  Lord."— Sxotut  zii.  14. 

14.  To  observe  ;  not  to  break  or  violate. 

"  His  promise  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  prayed 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made," 

Pryden  :  Palamon  A  Arcite,  U.  198. 

15.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  out,  to  fulfil. 

"Thou  commandest  us  to  keep  thy  precepts." — 
Ptalm  cxix.  4. 

16.  To  maintain  ;  to  support  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  to  board. 

17.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 

"  They  were  honourably  brought  to  London,  where 
•very  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself."— ffayttard. 

18.  To  hold,  to  have ;  to  retain  in  memory. 

"  If  of  life  you  kfep  a  care. " 

.•^aketp. :  Tempi* ,  It  1. 

19.  To  remain  confined  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to 
remain  in. 

"I  prythee  tell  me,  does  he  **wp  his  bedT"— 
Otakftp. :  1  Benry  jr.,  iv.  L 

20.  Not  to  reveal ;  not  to  betray ;  to  preserve 
secret. 

"  A  fool  cannot  keep  his  counsel  "—JTecZei.  Till.  17. 

21.  To  have  in  the  house ;  to  entertain. 

"  Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host  f  I  scorn  the  term  ; 
nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers."— ShaJcetp. :  Henry  V., 

a  L 

22.  To  have  in  pay  :  as,  To  keep  a  servant. 

23.  To  have  a  supply  of  for  sale ;  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  selling  :  as,  To  keep  butter,  eggs,  Arc. 

24.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  to. 

"  While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  k*ep, 
Hy  weary'd  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleep." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  *&uid  vt  476. 

25.  To  record  business  transactions :  as,  To 
"keep  books.    To  enter  systematically  in  proper 
books  :  as,  To  keep  accounts. 


26.  To  maintain  in  concubinage :  as.  To 
keep  a  mistress. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  hi  any  position  of 
state ;  to  continue. 

"  W hat  1  keep  n  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nigl  ts ; 
Qh  weary  reckoning  I"  Shakitp. ;  Othello,  iL.  4, 
*  2.  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside. 

"This  habitation  where  thott  keepett.'* 

Shake*?. :  M#uure  for  Mrantr*,  111  I 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  good  or  unim- 
paired ;  to  continue  fresh  or  wholesome  ;  m>t 
to  become  spoiled. 

"  If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  drleil,  the  alt)  It 
makes  will  not  keep." — Mortimer:  Butbandry, 

i,  To  associate,  to  frequent. 

-Noble  minds  ktep  ever  with  their  likes." 

tthaketp.  :  JuHui  cwaar.  i  I 

*6.  To  take  care,  to  be  vigilant,  to  watcn. 


T  0)  To  keep  an  act :  To  hold 
disputation.    (C'amd.  Univ.) 

(2)  To  keep  at  it : 

(a)  1 11  trans. :   To  continue  hard  at  work) 
Dot  to  leave  off. 

(6)  Trans. :  To  keep  hard  at  work. 

(3)  To  keep  back: 

(0)  Transitive: 

(1)  To  restrain,  to  hold  back, 
(ii)  To  reserve,  to  within  .M. 

"To  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.  — 
Act*  v.  3. 

(iii)  To  withhold,  to  keep  secret,  not  to 
disclose. 

"I  will  keep  nothing  tack  from  you."— Jeremiah 
xllL  4. 

(b)  Intrants. :  To  remain  or  keep  one's  self 
behind  or  back. 

(4)  To  keep  chapelt : 

Univ. :  To  attend  the  daily  services  in  the 
college  chapels. 

(5)  To  keep  a  person  company :  To  accom- 
pany, to  go  with. 

**  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self. 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  m«  company.' 

Xhakeip.  :  2  Henry  /I'.,  V.  i. 

(6)  To  keep  company  with : 

(a)  To  use  or  frequent  the  society  of;  tt 
associate  with. 

"  She  could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  Jteepit,^ 
company  with  men,  without  the  permission  of  father 
or  mother." — liroome  .'  On  the  Ottyttejf. 

(o)  To  pay  or  receive  attentions  as  a  lover. 

(7)  To  keep  down : 

(o)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  hold  in  subjection ;  to 
prevent  from  rising  ;  to  restrain. 

(o)  Paint. :  To  subdue  in  tone  or  tint,  so 
that  the  portion  kept  down  is  rendered  sub- 
ordinate to  some  other  part,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  obtrude  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

(c)  Aliiit. :  To  repress,  subdue  or  silence  ar- 
tillery by  an  overpowering  cannonade. 

"  Knap's  battery  .  .  .  kept  their  fire  down  to  a  great 
Client."-.*.  Dotlbleday:  C'hanceUortvtite.  eh.  1L 

(8)  To  keep  from :  To  abstain  from. 

(9)  To  keep  good  (or  bad)  hour* :  To  be  habit* 
nally  early  (or  late)  in  returning  houie  or  in. 
retiring  to  rest. 

(10)  To  keep  houae : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 

(i.)  To  keep  or  maintain  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  one's  self  or  for  one  s  family. 

(ii.)  To  remain  in  the  house  ;  to  be  confined 
to  the  house :  as,  111  health  compels  him  to 
keep  house. 

(b)  Technically: 

Law :  To  keep  within  the  privacy  of  one's 
house  to  defeat  creditors.  It  is  an  Act  of 
bankruptcy,  by  32  &  S3  Viet  c.  71,  §  <*,  par*. «. 


(11)  To  keep  in : 

(a)  To  hold  in  confinement ;  to  restrain. 

(b)  To  conceal;  to  keep  back ;  not  to  disclose 

"  Yon  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  tc 
keep  in."—3hake*p.  :  Twelfth  yight,  U.  L 

(c)  To  restrain,  to  curb. 

"If  thy  daughter  be  shamelest,  Jtep  her  ta  straight 
\j.'—Kcclut.  ZXVL  10. 

(12)  To  keep  off: 

(a)  Trans. ;  ffo  prevent  from  approaching  i 
to  drive  off. 

"  A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  th--  com 
mou  opinion  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has  kept  off 
some  from  seeking  In  him  the  coherence  of  his  dis* 
course."— Lock*. 

(b)  Intrnns.  :  To  keep  away ;  to  continue, 
away  ;  not  to  approach. 


l&te,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  aon;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fuU ;  try*  Syrian.    te,o»  =  e;ey-a.    qu  -  kw. 


(13)  To  keep  on :  To  continue  at  anything ; 
not  to  leave  oil'. 

"  So  cheerfully  h«  took  th»  doom  . .  . 
Nor  shrunk,  nor  stepped  aside  fur  death, 
But  witli  unaltered  iwce  kept  on.' 

Uryden :  Threntxlia  Auyuttala,  21&. 

(14)  To  keep  one  going :  To  keep  one  well 
•applied,  or  in  constant  work. 

(15)  To  keep  one's  hand  in :  To  keep  one's  self 
in  practice. 

(Iti)  To  keep  under:  To  restrain  ;  to  keep  in 
mbjection. 

"  To  lire  like  those  that  hare  their  hope  in  another 
life.  Implies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetitea." — 
Jtterbury. 

(17)  To  keep  to:  To  adhere  strictly  to;  to 
continue  the  use  or  practice  of. 

"  Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would 
M.metimes  be  In  fashion."— Additon  :  Spectator. 

(18)  To  keep  up : 

(a)  Transitive: 

(1)  To  hold  up  ;  to  prevent  from  falling ;  to 
•rapport :  as,  To  keep  up  one's  head. 

(ii)  To  prevent  from  falling  in  value :  as,  To 
Jceep  up  prices. 

(iii)  To  maintain  without  abatement. 
"  Land  kept  up  Ite  price."— Locjee. 

(iv)  To  maintain ;  to  prevent  from  ceasing ; 
to  continue. 

"  You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  kt#p  up 
and  improve  your  Dopes  of  neaven."—  Taylor. 

(b)  Intrans. :  To  maintain  one's  spirits  ;  not 
to  keep  to  one's  bed  or  room. 

(19)  To  keep  up  to  the  collar:  To  keep  hard 
at  work.    (Slang.) 

(20)  To  keep  out :  To  prevent  from  entering 
or  taking  possession. 

(21)  To  keep  open  house :  To  be  very  liberal 
ID  hospitality. 

(22)  To  keep  a  term : 

Univ. :  To  reside  in  college  during  a  term. 

(23)  To  keep  the  land  aboard  : 

Naut. :  To  keep  within  sight  of  land  aa 
much  as  possible. 

(24)  To  keep  One  luff  or  the  wind : 
Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  the  wind. 

(25)  To  keep  on  foot :  To  maintain ;  to  sup- 
port, as  a  standing  army. 

(26)  To  keep  to  one's  self,  to  keep  one's  self  to 
one's  self;  To  keep  aloof  from  others ;  to  keep 
one's  own  counsel. 

(27)  To  keep  feme*  : 

*  (a)  To  be  faithful  to  one's  engagements. 

"  Until  he  find  you  fail  in  keeping  touch."— Hone* 
mastert  till  Thingt  (169s),  p.  £9. 

(b)  To  keep  up  connection  with. 

(28)  To  keep  in  view:  Not  to  lose  sight  of; 
to  keep  one's  attention  or  aim  fixed  on. 

(29)  To  keep  in  with :  To  continue  on  terms 
of  intimacy  or  friendship  with  ;  not  to  offend. 

(30)  To  keep  the  peace :  [PEACE]. 

(31)  To  keep  wicket : 

Cricket:  To  field  at  the  wicket ;  to  take  the 
post  of  wicket-keeper. 

^T  (1)  To  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care,  and 
free  from  all  injury  ;  to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up 
In  a  safe  place,  and  free  from  destruction. 
Things  are  kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances ;  they  are  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ; 
they  are  saved-in  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  threatened  with  destruction  :  things  are 
kept  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  preserved  by  an 
exertion  of  power  ;  they  are  saved  by  the  use 
of  extraordinary  means :  the  shepherd  keeps 
his  Hock  by  simply  watching  over  them ; 
children  are  sometimes  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers ;  things 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  fire  by  the 
exertions  of  those  present. 

(2)  To  keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe  is 
to  keep  with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfil  is  to 
keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent    A  day  is 
either  kept  or  observed ;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  im- 
plies a  much  less  so'.eran  act  than  the  latter ; 
one  must  add,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept  holy,  kept 
•acred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure  ;  the  term 
observe,   however,  implies  always   that  it  is 
ki pt  religiously  :  we  may-nip,  but  we  do  not 
observe   a  birthday  ;    we  keep  or  observe  the 
Sabbath.    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.)  ' 

keep,  *  keepe,  *  kepe,  s.    [KEEP,  IT.) 

*  1.  Care,  heed.    (Wydife:  Luke  x.) 


keep— keir 

*  2.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping ;  custody, 
charge. 

"  But  gladllest  I  of  your  fleecte  sheepe 

(limit  it  JOU  plaaiel  would  take  on  m.'«  the  t*epe.~ 
lipemer:  Mother  HuUierdi  Tale. 

t  3.  The  state  of  being  kept  or  preserved  ; 
preservation  ;  care,  condition :  as,  These  things 
are  in  good  keep. 

1.  The  means  by  which  one  is  kept  or  sup- 
ported ;  subsistence,  support,  maintenance : 
as,  keep  for  cattle. 

&,  That  which  is  kept ;  a  charge.   (Spenser.) 

6.  That  which  keeps;  that  in  which  one 
keeps  or  is  kept.  Spec.,  the  tower  or  place 
set  apart  in  a  castle  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners ;  a  donjon. 

"  It  stands  on  a  knowle.  which  tho'  insensibly  rising 
gives  itw  prospect  over  the  keepe  of  Windsor,  about 
three  miles  N.E.  of  it"— Xtelyn;  Memoin,  Oct.  23, 

*  keep-oft;  *  keepe-off;  s.     A  guard,  a 
defence. 

"  A  lance  then  took  he,  with  a  keene  steele  head. 
To  be  his  keepc-off,  both  'galust  men  nnd  doggea* 
Chapman;  Homer;  Odyuey  xiv. 

keep'-cr,  *  kep-er,  s.    [Eng.  keep ;  -«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  ;  one  who 
holds,  keeps,  or  has  possession  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  or  keeps  another  in 
custody  or  charge ;  one  who  has  the  charge 
or  care  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  asylum,  &c. 

"  To  his  fowuerthls  he  brought. 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  £  A  rcite,  ii.  17. 

3.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  super- 
intendence of  anything. 

"  Herne  the  huntea. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest* 

Shakeip.  :  Merry  tfifet  of  WiraUor,  i.  L 

*  4.  One  who  remains  or  abides. 

"So  be  discreet,  chaste,  keeper*  at  home  good."— 
TiXue  il.  6. 

5.  A  ring  worn  ou  the  finger  to  keep  a  larger 
one  on. 

6.  A  jam  nut. 

7.  The  box  on  a  door-jarno  into  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot. 

8.  The  armature  of  a  magnet.    A  piece  of 
iron  which  connects  the  two  poles. 

9.  The  mousing  of  a  hook,  which  prevent* 
its  accidental  disengagement. 

10.  The  gripper  of  the  flint  in  a  flint-lock. 
IL  Harness :  The  keeper  of  a  buckle-strap ; 

a  loop  which  slips  upon  the  end  of  the  strap, 
or  into  which  the  strap  slides. 

1  (1)  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal :  The  officer  of 
state  who  keeps  or  holds  the  Great  Seal ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Formerly  he  was  called 
Lord  Keeper. 

(2)  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Privy  Seal : 
An  officer  of  state  through  whose  hands  pass 
all  charters,  pardons,  Ac,,  before  they  come 
to  the  Great  Seal. 

(3)  Keeper  of  the  King's   Conscience  :    The 
Lord  Chancellor.    The  designation  arose  when 
none  but  an  ecclesiastic  was  ever  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

(4)  Keeper  of  the  Rolls :  The  keeper  of  the 
records  of  the  session  of  the  peace.    The  office 
was  instituted  under  Henry  VIII.  in  1545. 

*  keep'-er-ess,  s.      [Eng.  keeper;  -«s.]     A 
woman    who    keeps   a   man.      (Richardson  : 
Clarissa,  vi.  359. 

*  keep'-er-lSss,  o.      [Eng.    keeper;    -less.] 
Without  a   keeper ;   free  from   restraint  or 
custody. 

keep'-er-ship,  s.    [Eng.  keeper ;  -thip.]  The 
office  or  post  of  a  keeper. 

"This  kerperthtp  Is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of 
the  castle." — Carets:  Survey  <if  Cornwall. 

keep'-mg,  *kep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i. 

[KEEP,  v.] 

A.  44  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

i  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  or  retaining ; 
restraint,  custody,  guard. 

Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace. - 

Wordtmrth:  Xzcurrtm,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  food, 
keep. 

3.  Just  proportion,  harmony,  accord,  con- 
sistency, cougruity. 
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H.  Paint. :  The  arrangement  or  manage- 
ment of  the  light,  shadows,  colours,  tints,  in 
such  subordination  to  each  other  that  the 
general  effect  is  harmonious  to  the  eye.  When 
this  is  unattended  to,  a  harshness  is  produced, 
which  givr*  improper  isolation  to  individual 
parts,  and  the  picture  ia  said  to  be  out  oj 
keeping. 

K  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  that 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession  ;  but 
custody  is  a  particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  escape  :  inanimate 
objects  may  be  in  one's  keeping ;  but  prisoner! 
or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  getting  away 
1«  placed  in  custody:  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property 
of  an  absent  friend  ;  the  officers  of  justice  gel 
into  their  custody  those  who  have  offended 
against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
stolen.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synan) 

T  In  keeping  with :  In  accordance  with  ; 
agreeable  to,  consonant  to. 

"It  was  in  keeping  wiY/t  the  scenery  around."— Jfrs. 
B.  Wood :  Pomeroy  Abbey,  ch.  L 

keeping-room, ».  The  common  or  usual 
sitting  or  living-room  of  a  family ;  in  the  uni- 
versities the  sitting-room  of  a  student. 

keep -lake,  ».  [Eng.  keep,  and  sake.]  Any- 
thing kept,  or  given  to  be  kept,  for  the  sake 
of  the  giver;  a  present  in  memory  of  the  giver. 

*  keep-woV-tny,  a.  [Eng.  keep,  and  worthy.} 
Worth  preservation. 

"Other  kecpwortfiy  documents."— Taylor  :  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,  i.  182. 

keesb,  «.    [KisH  ] 
kees'-lip,  s.    [KESLOP.] 

keeve,  s.  [A.S.  cyf;  Ger.  kufe  =  a  large  tub, 
from  Lat.  cupa;  Fr.  cuve.]  A  large  vessel  or 
vat  used:  (1)  For  mashing,  fermenting,  or 
storing  beer.  (2)  For  holding  a  bleaching 
liquor  or  alkaline  lye.  [KEIR.]  (3)  For  ele- 
vating ores.  [CoKF.]  (4)  An  iron-bound  tub 
of  a  truncate,  conical  form,  set  upon  the 
smaller  end,  and  used  for  collecting  the  fine 
grains  of  copper.  In  use  it  is  kept  half  full 
of  water,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  a 
shovel  till  the  heavier  particles  sink  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  water  to  be  dipped  out 
and  the  refuse  lighter  upper  stratum  to  be 
removed. 

keeve,  v.t.    [KEEVE,  s.] 

1.  To  put  or  leave  in  a  keeve  for  the  purpose 
of  fermentation. 

2.  To  tilt,  as  a  cart,  so  as  to  shoot  out  the 
whole  load  at  once. 

keev'-er,  8.  [Eng.  keev(e);  -er.}  The  same  at 
KEEVE  (q.v.). 

kef-fek-O,  i.    [KIEFEKIL.] 

kef'-fe-ka-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Fischer,  tn 
1811.  from  ke/ekil,  probably  an  Asiatic  word  ; 
suflf.  -ite  (Min).] 

Mln. :  A  pearl-gray  mineral,  with  a  greasy 
feel,  from  the  Crimea ;  contains  silica,  alu- 
mina, sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  is  clearly 
only  a  clay.  (Dana.)  Croustedt  states,  in 
1758,  that  the  Keffekil  Tartarorum  was  used 
by  the  Tartars  as  soap. 

*  kef'-fel,  «.  [Or.  f^Mffkephale).^  The  head. 

keg,  *cag,  s.  [Icel.  l-atig! :  Sw.  &  Norw. 
kagge.]  A  small  cask  or  barrel. 

ke-hul',  8.     [Arab,   kuhaul  =  antimony.) 

[KOUOL.J 

*  keight,  pret.  oft.    [CATCH,  «.] 

keil  -hau-ite  (an  as  6%),  >.  [Named  by 
Erdmann  after  Prof.  Keilhau  of  Norway ; 
suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinlc  mineral,  having  it* 
angles  approximating  to  those  of  sphene ; 
usually  in  twin  crystals  ;  cleavafre,  distinct ; 
hardness,  6'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  8-51-3-73 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  clove-brown  to  brownish 
black,  streak  grayish-brown  ;  composition,  a 
silico-titanate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  lime, 
with  traces  of  glucina,  yttria,  &c.  Occurs 
(often  in  large  crystals)  at  several  places 
near  Arendal,  Norway. 

keilS,   S.  pi.      [KAYLE3.]       ' 

kelr,  s.  [Icel.  ker  =  a  tub ;  Dan.  Jfcar.J  A  vat 
for  holding  a  bleaching  liquor.  The  alkaline 
vat  of  a  bleachery. 


boll,  bo^;  p«5ut.  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    -ing, 
clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{Ion,    gion  =  chnn.     -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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keitloa— kenngrottite 


kett-lo  -a,  s.    [An  East  African  word  (?).J 

Zool.  :  Rhinoceros  Keitloa,  a  two-homed, 
black  rhinoceros,  having  the  horns  nearly 
equal  in  length,  the  front  one  cylindrical,  the 
hinder  one  compressed,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tip  produced  and  acuminated ;  length, 
Including  the  head,  above  eleven  feet,  the 
height  five.  It  if)  akin  to  Rhinoceros  bicomis. 
It  feeds  on  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is 
found  sparingly  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi. It  is  extremely  fierce  and  dangerous. 
Called  also  Sloan's  Rhinoceros. 

£61  oe  na-nes'-I-an,  a.  &  s.     [Or.  «Aaiw 
(kelainos)  —  black ;  irjo-os  (nisos)  =  an  island, 
and  Eng.  sun",  -tan.] 
Technology : 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  belonging  to  the  dark 
nces  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

B.  As  tubst.  (PI.) :  The  dark  races  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

ftel-dees',  a.  pi.    [CCLDKES.] 
kele,  v.t.    [KEEL  (2),  v.] 

keik,    v.t.     [KKI.K,  i.]     To   thrash,  to  beat 
soundly. 

kelk,  s.     [Gael  &  Ir.  clach  =  a  stone.] 

1.  A  large  stone,  a  rock. 

2.  A  Wow. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish. 

"  Coda  have  a  bladder  In  them  fall  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
which  the  northern  men  call  the  *«!*."—  Mofet  : 
Heath  t  Improvement,  p.  238. 

•  kell  (1),  s.    [KILN.]    A  kiln.    (Cleveland.) 

kell  (2),  >.    [CAOL.] 

1.  The  caul  or  omentum. 

"The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  kell.  In  fat  people, 
la  the  occasion  of  a  rupture."—  Wltemnn  :  Surgery. 

2.  The  amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the 
fcetus,  and  occasionally  found  round  the  head 
of  a  child  at  its  birth. 

3.  A  film  growing  over  the  eyes. 

4.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect 

5.  A  net  for  the  hair  worn  by  women. 

6.  A  skull-cap  for  men. 

7.  The  cobwebs  which  are  seen  on  the  grass 
on  a  dewy  morning. 

"  Those  kell*,  which  like  cobwebs  do  sometimes  cover 
the  grounds."— Boyle  :  Workt,  vi.  868. 

kel  lach  (eh  guttural),  s.    [Gael,  ceallacK.]   A 
wicker  sledge  or  cart  used  in  Scotland. 

•  kelled,  -  keld,  «.   [Eng.  kell ;  -id.]  Covered 
with  a  kell ;  united  with  a  kell  or  membrane  ; 
webbed. 

"  The  otter  .  .  .  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still, 
He  with  his  fceld-feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill." 

Drat/ton  :  Jfoah'i  Flood. 

kel'-li-a,  s.     [Named  after   Mr.  O'Kelly  of 

Dublin.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kelliida  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  small,  thin, 
•uborbicular,  and  closed,  the  ligament  internal 
Interrupting  the  thickened  margin,  and  on  it 
cardinal  teeth  one  or  two,  laterals  1—1  in 
each  valve.  Animal  with  the  mantle  pro- 
longed in  front  with  a  respiratory  canal,  two 
large  gills  on  each  side.  Recent  species  20, 
occurring  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand  and 
to  California:  fossil  20,  the  latter  from  the 
Eocene  onward.  Two  of  the  recent  specie*  are 
Kellia  tuborbicularis  and  K.  nitida. 

kcl-li'-i-das,  kel-li-a-dSB,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Vat. 
kellUa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -idle,  -add.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  molluscs 
akin  to  Lucinidee,  in  which  they  were  formerly 
merged. 

KSl'-l4-way,  «    [A  place  In  Wiltshire.]    (See 
etyin.  and  compound.) 

Kclloway  rock,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  of  arenaceous  limestone  be- 
longing to  the  Middle  Oolite.  It  may  be 
traced  through  several  counties,  the  sand 
being  in  most  places  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
though  at  Kelloway  itself  it  is  stony.  There 
are  numerous  casts  of  shells. 

ke'-lold,  s.     [Or.  KTJXjj  (kill)  =  a  tumour,  and 
•Wot  (etdos)  =  form.] 

Pathol.  (PL) :  Unsightly  excrescences  arising 

on  the  sternum  or  elsewhere,  generally  from  the 

over-active  growth  of  a  cicatrix  over  a  wound. 

kelp,  *  kilp,  •  kilpe,  ».    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  The    calcined    ashes    of  seaweed,   from 


which  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained.  Ketp 
was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  glass,  but  since  barilla  has  been 
used  for  these  purposes,  the  burning  of  sea- 
wrack  has  almost  ceased.  From  the  alkali  of 
kelp  the  important  chemical  substance  called 
Iodine  is  obtained.  [IODINE.] 

2.  The  sea-wrack  or  sea-weed  from  which 
kelp  is  produced. 

"As  for  the  relta,  kilrx.  tangle,  and  such  like  sea- 
weeds."—P.  Holland :  flinie.  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  vL 

keT  pie,  kel'-py,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  a  connection  with  Ger.  kalb  =  a 
calf.]  A  sort  of  mischievous  spirit,  Raid  to 
haunt  fords  and  ferries  at  night,  especially  in 
storms.  They  generally  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  horse.  [WATER-KELPIE,  WATER-WOHSHIP.] 

"  Fays.  Spunkles,  Kelpiet.  a',  they  can  explain  them, 

And  e'en  the  vera  Dells  they  brawly  ken  them." 
„          .  Uurtu:  Brim  of  Ayr. 

kel  sin,  s.    [KEELSON.] 
kSlt  (1),  «.     [CELT.] 

kelt  (2),  ».  [Gael.  ceatt  =  clothes.]  Cloth  with 
the  nap,  generally  of  native  black  wooL 
(Scotch.) 

kSlt  (3),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  salmon  in 
its  spent  state  after  spawning  ;  a  foul  fish. 

*  k6l  -ter,  ».  [Cf.  Dan,  kilte  =  to  gird,  to  tuck 
up.]    Order,  readiness. 

"  II  the  organ!  of  prayer  are  out  of  teller,  or  out  of 
tune,  how  can  we  pray  1"— Barrow  :  Sermont,  vol.  i., 

kelt-Ic,  o.    [CELTIC.] 

kel'-ty,  kcl  tie,  «.  [Said  to  be  named  after 
a  celebrated  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.]  A  fine 
of  a  bumper  ;  a  large  glass  or  bumper  Imposed 
as  a  fine  on  those  who  do  not  drink  fair. 

"I  keu'd  him  and  his  father  these  twenty  years. 
Are  ye  a'  cleared  kelty  afft "— Scott :  Koo  Soy,  ch.  xxviil. 

kel'-*ph-ite,  «.  [Gr.  «Awf>oc  (keluphos)  =  a 
husk,  shell;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by 
Schranf.] 

Jfin. :  A  gray  mineral  of  a  serpentinous 
nature,  found  surrounding  crystals  of  pyrope 
In  the  olivine-serpentine  of  Kremze,  Budweis, 
Bohemia. 

*  komb,  v.t.    [COMB,  v.l 
'  kemb,  «.    [COMB,     J 

t  kem'-bo,  adv.    [Kiuso.] 

'  kpm-e  lln,  *  klm-llng,  *kym-nell. 
*  kym-lyne,  «.  [O.  Fr.  cambe  =  a  brewing.] 
A  brewing-tub,  a  mash-tub. 

"  He  troth,  and  geteth  hint  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin? 

Chaucer:  C.  K,  MB. 

*  ke"mp,  t>.t.     [A.S.  campion;  Dut.  kampen ; 
Dan.  koyrrtpe  ;  Ger.  kdmpfen  t=  to  contend,  to 
light.]    To  strive,  to  contend,  to  fight;  to 
strive  for  victory.    [KEMP,  «.] 

*  kemp  (1),  ».    [Icel.  kempa;  A.8.  cempa,} 

1.  A  warrior,  a  champion. 

2.  A  struggle  for  victory;  a  striving  for 
superiority. 

kemp  (2),  kemp'-ty,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  Wool  »}  Fur  Manufacture  : 

(1)  Thj  coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  are 
avoide-i  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  purchases 
of  w^ol,  as  they  impair  the  appearance  of 
fabrics,  and  do  not  take  the  dye  easily. 

(2)  Impurities  of  fur ;  that  is,  knots  and  hairs 
which  do  not  possess  the  felting  property. 

2.  Sot.  (PI.):  Plantago  media. 

kemp'- or,  ».  [Eng.  kemp;  -er.]  One  who 
strives  for  superiority ;  specifically,  a  com- 
petitor among  reapers. 

kemp -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  kemp; -ing.)  A  striving 
for  victory. 

"A  soldier,  my  lord,  and  mony  a  sair  day's  kemping 
Tve  seen."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxviii 

kem'  pie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Forty  wisps 
for  windlings  (about  8  IDS.  each)  of  straw. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  auld  gndeman  o*  hortMleugh  has  hanged  it 
wi  a  kemple  o  strae." — Scott :  Wavertey,  CD,  Ijtiv. 

ken,  *  kenne,  *  ken-nen,  v.t.  h  i.  [IceL 
kenna  =  to  know;  cogn.  with  Sw.  kiinna; 
Dan.  ktende  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  kennen  =  to  know  ; 
A.S.  cennan  =  to  teach  ;  Goth,  kannjan  =  to 
make  known ;  A.S.  cunnan  =  to  know  ;  Goth. 
Icunnan.]  [CAN,  CANNY,  CONNING,  KNOW.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  To  teach  ;  to  cause  to  know. 

"Kenne  me  on  Crist  to  belaue."      P.  riovmttn.  1.  SL 

2.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"I  ken  the  Wight."—  Shake4p.  :  Merry  H'ic«  ot 
Wirattor,  L  S. 

3.  To  recognise  ;   to  see  at  or  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  descry. 

"  Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenned, 
She  knew,  and  waved,  to  greet  him  " 

ScoK:  Maid  of  Sieapatlt. 

*  4.  To  lie  within  sight  or  ken  of. 

"  It  kenned  Britaiue  over  against  It."—  P.  ffottand  .* 
Camden,  ii.  22U 

II.  Scots  IMW  :  To  acknowledge  or  recog'ilM 
by  a  judicial  act. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  look  round. 

*  ken  (1),  >.    [KEN,  ».] 

1.  View,  sight,  cognizance. 

"  They  might  discern  within  their  *«n 
The  carcasses  of  birds."      Drayton  :  Nvah't  Flood. 

2.  Knowledge,  understanding,  apprehension. 
"  Placed  above  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  appro. 

hension,"—  South  :  tiermotu,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

ken  (2),  ».  [A  contract,  of  kennel  (q.v.).]  A 
meeting  or  lodging  house  for  disrepuUblt 
characters.  (Slang.) 

Ken'  dal,  ».    [From  the  name  of  the  town  in 
Westmoreland,  where  it  was  originally  made.) 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Kendal  green,  «.  Green  cloth,  origin. 
ally  made  at  Keiidal  for  foresters. 

"How  could'  st  thou  know  these  men  In  Kendal. 
green  f—Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  1Y.,  ii.  4. 

*  kenrs  o.    [KEEN.] 
kenk,  s.    [KINK.] 

ken  -na,  v.t.    [KEN,  ».]    Do  not  know. 

"  'I  wonder  how  auld  Hulewood  likes  that?'  'I 
kenna  how  he  may  like  it  now,'  answered  another  oi 
the  teaHlrihkers."—  Scott  :  &uy  Munntring,  ch.  xt 

ken'-ne  dy-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  nurseryman  at  Hammersmith.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ken- 
nedyeai.  It  consists  of  prostrate  or  twining 
papilionaceous  plants  from  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. 

ken  ne-dy-e  ae,  s  )-;.  [Mod.  la.t.ken;uxly(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ear.) 

Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  Phaseoleae,  a  tribe  at 
papilionaceous  plants. 

ken'  nel  (1),  •  ken-el.  «.  [Norm.  Fr.  *  kenil; 
O.  F.  chert  il  =  a  place  for  dogs,  from  O.  Fr. 
Chen;  Low  Lat.  canem,  accus.  of  cants  =  a 
dog;  Ital.  canile.] 

1  .  A  house  or  shed  for  dogs. 

"The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  keniet.  and 
the  stables  was  spread  over  all  England."—  Jlacaulay  : 
Bill.  £ng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

"A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Haz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs." 
Snaktup.  :  1  Henry  r/..  iv.  1 

*  3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal. 

ken'  nel  (2),  *  can  el,  *  can  die,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  caael  =  a  channel  ;  Lat.  canalis.  Kennel  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  channel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  gutter  ;  the  watercourse  at  the  side  of 
a  street  ;  a  little  channel  or  canal. 

•*  Soon  shall  the  kenneli  swell  with  rapid  streams." 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames." 

Oaf:  Trina.1.0,. 

2.  A  puddle. 

kennel-raker,  >.  A  scavenger  ;  one  fit 
only  for  low,  dirty  jobs. 

ken'-nel  (3),  ».     [A  corrupt  of  cannel  (q.v.).] 
kennel-coal,  s.    [CANNEL-COAL.] 

ken'-nel,  v.  i.  k  t.    [KENNEL  (1),  ».] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  kennel  ; 
to  dwell.     (Used  of  beasts,  and  of  men  in 
contempt.) 

"  Glad  here  to  kennel  in  a  pad  of  straw." 

Drayton  :  Elenor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphry. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  lodge  in 
or  as  in  a  kennel. 


"  The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  Jo 
While,  from  their  El  umbers  shook,  the  kennel'd 


nd  curse  go  round  ; 
' 


,  , 

Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again.  [hounds 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  ft»8. 

kenn'-gott-ite,   s.     [Named   by  Haidinger 
after  Professor  Kenngott  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  determined  to  be  the  same 
as  MIAROYRITE  (q.v.). 


Ste,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  whd,  sftn;  mute,  onb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  co=  e;  ey  =  a 


marine;   go,  pSt, 
ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


kenning— kerchief 
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ken  nlng,  s.    [KEN,  v.) 

1.  Sight,  ken,  view,  range  of  vision. 

"(They  related!  th«t  th«  Seres  wen  within  their 
ftntnuv.-— />.  acltanU  :  Plinie,  bk.  Ti.,  ch.  j ni. 

2.  A  very  small  portion  ;  just  as  much  as 
cne  can  see  or  recognise.    (Scotch.) 

1  kenning  place,  >.  A  prominent  ob- 
ject. (P.  Holkuul.) 

ken  o  gen'  e  sis,  ».     Vitiated  or  modified 

evolution;  the  opposite  of  palingenesis  (q.v.). 

ken  o  |>e  not'  1C.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
kenogenesis. 

ken-6  ge  net'-ic  al  ly,  «*,.  In  . 
kenogenetic  manner. 

ken  spec  klo,  a.  [Eng.  ken;  etym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  Having  marks,  qualities, 
or  characteristics  causing  a  thing  to  be  a 
gazing-stock ;  marked  In  some  peculiar  and 
noticeable  manner.  (ScoM :  ttride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xriii.) 

k£nt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cudgel,  rough 
walking-stick ;  a  pole  a  leaplng-pole.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  bade  me  fling  down  my  kent,  and  aae  me  and 

my  wither  yielded."— Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xlv. 

kent,  r.t.  [KENT,  s.]  To  push  along,  as  a  boat, 
with  a  pole ;  to  punt. 

Kent,  s.    (For  etym.  Bee  compound.) 
Kent  bugle,  t. 

Untie :  A  keyed  bu^lo  Introduced  by  the 
tandmaster  of  an  Irish  regiment,  James 
Ilalliday,  about  the  year  1814  or  1815,  and 
called  the  Kent  bugle  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  Majesty 


KENT-BUGLE. 

Queen  Victoria,  he  being  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

Bent  tsh,  n.  [Eng.  Krnt;-ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  county  of  Kent. 

Kentish  toe,  s.  A  concerted  clapping  of 
hands  and  stamping  at  public  meetings  by  way 
of  applause,  or  more  frequently  as  an  inter- 
ruption. The  name  arose  from  the  protracted 
cheers  given  in  Kent  to  the  No-Popery  orators 
in  1828-9.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  applause 
at  Orange  meetings. 

Kentish-glory,  «. 

Entom. :  Endromit  versicolora,  a  beautiful 
moth,  orange-brown  with  black  and  white 
markings,  the  expansion  of  the  wings  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  The  larva,  which  is 
Dot  hairy,  is  whitish-green,  feeding  on  birch 
in  July  and  August ;  the  perfect  insect  ap- 
pears in  April.  Found  at  Ashdown  Forest, 
in  England,  in  Scotland  at  Rannoch,  in  Ire- 
land at  Powerscourt.  It  is  the  only  British 
representative  of  the  family  Endromidte. 

Kentish-rag,  «. 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  rock  belonging  to  the 
lower  cretaceous  series.  In  the  south-east  of 
England  it  is  sixty  or  eighty  feet  thick.  It  is 
of  marine  origin.  It  was  in  a  quarry  of 
Kentish-rag  at  Maidstone  that  the  great 
Iguanodoii  Mantclli  was  discovered. 

•  kent'-lage  (age  as  ig),  ».    [KENTLEDGE.] 
ken  tie,  s.    [QUINTAL.] 

Com. :  A  hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  as,  A 
Ittntle  of  fish. 

kent  ledge,  *  kent'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s. 
[O.  Fr.  cant,  and  But.  hiut  =  edge.] 

Naitt. :  Pigs  of  Iron  for  permanent  ballast, 
laid  over  the  keelson-plates. 

ken  -trol-ite,  i.  [Named  by  Damonr  and 
Vom  Rath.  Or.  Kevrpop  (kentron)  =  a  spike  ; 
Buff,  -ite  (Min.).J 

Mia.  :  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese  ; 
Orthorhombic  in  crystallization  ;  cleavage 
prismatic,  distinct ;  crystals  very  small,  often 
in  sheaf-like  groups ;  Hardness,  5 ;  sp.  gr., 
6'19 ;  colour,  dark  reddish-brown,  blackish 
on  the  surface.  Found  with  quartz,  barytes, 


and  apatite  In  a  brecciated  quartz  rock  in 
Southern  Chili.     . 

kep,  v.t.  [KEEP,  «.]  To  catch,  as  In  the  act  of 
passing  through  the  air,  falling,  &c.  ;  to  inter- 
cept. (Scotch.) 

*  kepe,  s.    [KEEP,  «.] 

"  kepe,  t'.t.  &  I.    [KEEP,  ».J 

Kep  -ler,  a,    (See  def.) 

Hist.  :  John  Kepler,  a  great  astronomer  and 
physicist,  born  at  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  December  21,  1671,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1630.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Kepler's  laws,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  First,  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet 
Is  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  the  sun  being  in 
one  of  the  foci.  Second,  that  every  planet  so 
moves  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  drawn 
from  it  to  the  sun  describes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  Third,  that  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  the  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler's  problem,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  determination  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  its  mean 
anomaly,  or  the  planet's  place  in  its  orbit  at 
any  given  moment. 

Kep  leV-I-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Kepler;  -ion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Kepler  ;  propounded  or 
established  by  Kepler  (q.v.). 

kept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [KEEP,  t>.  (q.v.).] 

kept-down,  •<. 

Paint.  :  Subdued  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that 
that  portion  of  a  picture  thus  treated  is 
rendered  subordinate  to  some  other  part,  and 
does  not  obtrude  itself  on  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  is  intended  to  be  riveted  on 
some  other  important  portion  of  the  work. 

kept  mistress,  ».  A  concubine  ;  a  wo- 
man supported  or  maintained  by  a  particular 
person  as  his  mistress. 

kS-r&m'-aO,  a.    [CERAMIC.] 

ker  a  mid   i  lim,  t.     [Gr.  (/po/uc  Qceramis) 
=  a  roof  tile,  potters'  earth,  clay  ;   cf.  also 
ireptpof  (keramos)  =  potters'  earth,  an  earthen 
vessel.] 
Sot.  :  The  same  as  CTBTOCAKP  (q.v.). 

kS-ram-S-graph'-Io.  o.  (Gr.  «pa^o«  (kern- 
mos)  =  a  potter  ;  ypaoSw  (grapho)  =  to  write, 
and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic.J  Capable  of  being 
written  upon  ;  suitable  to  be  written  upon, 
as  a  slate.  (Said  especially  of  a  certain  kind  of 
globe.) 

ker  am-6-ha'-lite,  ».      [Gr.  «cpa/uc  (kera- 
mis)'=  clay,  and  iAi  (hals)  =  salt.    Named  by 
Glocker.] 
Jlfin.  :  The  attne  as  ALBNOOEN  (q.v.Ji 

ko  ra   na,  ker  rcn'-a,  «.    [Fere.] 

Music  :  The  name  of  the  Persian  horn  which 
Is  sounded  at  sunset  and  at  midnight. 

ker-ar'-gyr-ite,  «.    [CERABOYRITE.] 

ker  as  Ine,  ker  -as  ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Beudant.  Gr.  Ke'pa?  (keras)  =  horn  ;  suff.  ~ite 
(A/in.)  ;  Fr.  plomb  corne  ;  Ger.  homblei.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MENDIPITE  and  PBOS- 
OENITE,  the  two  minerals  being  included 
under  the  same  name.  (See  these  words.) 

ker'  ate,  s.  [Gr.  •*>«  (keras),  genit.  nifmnt 
(keratos)  =  a  horn.]  [CEBABGYBITE.] 

ker  a-tin,  «.  [Gr.  ictp«  (keras),  genlt.  K/parot 
(kerdtos)  =  a  horn  ;  suff.  -in  (Chern.)  (q.v.).] 

CArtii.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  substance 
which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  hair, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  horns,  and  the  epi- 
dermis and  epithelium  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  alcohol, 
water,  acetic  acid,  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dilute  sodic  hydrate,  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained pure.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  and  in  strong  alkalis,  and  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid  itdecomposes  with  forma- 
tion of  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

ker-a-ti'-tis,   ».      [Gr.  »/po«  (ktrw),  genit. 
(keratos)  =  a  horn,   and  suff.    -iti* 


Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  with 
congestion  of  the  conjnnctiva  and  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  which  may  go  on  to  infiltra- 


tion by  pus,  and  destruction  of  the  sight  by 
ulceration.  Three  forms  are  fouii'l  —  viz., 
syphilitic,  strnmous  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and  pustular  corneitis.  Keratitis,  when  asso- 
ciated with  suppuration,  as  in  small-pox,  and 
other  affections,  is  called  onyx,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  lunula  of  the  nail.  Per- 
foration into  the  anterior  chamber,  causing 
hypopion,  sometimes  happens,  when  pus  or 
shreds  of  lymph  accumulate  there,  or  its  in- 
ward perforation  may  cause  iritis. 

kSr-a-to'-da,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ««>«  (frera*),  genlt. 
Kt'paVoc  (keratos)  =  a  horn,  and  e*So$  (eidos)  » 
form.] 
Zool.  :  Horny  sponges  (q.v.), 

ker'-a  tode,  s.    [KEBATODA.] 

Zool.  &  Chfrn.  :  A  substance  of  which  tht 
skeleton  of  horny  sponges  is  composed.  Some- 
times it  is  strengthened  by  spiculee  of  lime  or 
flint. 

ker  a  tome,  «.  [Gr.  «>>«  (kerns),  genit 
(ceoaros  (keratos)  =  a  horn,  and  TO^TJ  (tome)  = 
a  cutting  ;  rcpi*)  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Svrg.  :  A  knife  used  in  the  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  and  cataract.  Also  called  iri- 
dectome,  or  artificial-pupil  knife.  It  is  spear- 
pointed,  double-edged,  and  may  be  straight  or 
angular.  It  is  used  for  making  an  incision 
through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  by  slight  movements  of  its  cutting  edges, 
upward  and  downward,  the  wound  is  made 
of  proper  dimensions,  after  which  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  with  other  instruments. 

ker  a-t4-nyx'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  ««pac  (keras),  genit. 
Ke'paVof  (keratos)  —  a  horn,  and  yii£i$  (mtxis)  = 
a  puncturing.] 

Surg.  :  A  term  applied  by  German  surgeons 
to  the  operation  of  couching,  performed  by  in- 
troducing a  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  de- 
pressing or  breaking  the  opaque  lens.  (Brande.) 

ker-a-tSph'-yil-Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  from  Gr.  ««>««  (keras),  genit.  «><IT<X  = 
a  horn  ;  <J>iiAAo«  (phyllas)  =  a  leaf,  and  suff. 


Min.  :  The  same  as  CARINTHINE  (q.v.)b 
ker  a  toph'-jr-ta,  s.    [CERATOPHYTA.] 

ker'-a-to  phyte,  >.    [KERATOPHYTA.] 

Zool.  :  An  anthozoon,  belonging  to  the  old 
order  Keratophyta  (q.v.). 

ker-  a-  to-  sa,  s.  [Gr.  ««'p«  (keras\  genit. 
fifurot  (keratos)  =  horn  ;  Lat.  pi.  sun".  -OKI. 
So  named  because  the  skeleton  is  composed 
of  keratode  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Bowerbank  to 
the  Horny  Sponges. 

ker'-a-tose,  s.    [KERATOSA.] 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  KERATODE  (q.v.). 

ker-aul'-o  phon,  ».  [Gr.  ««>«  Octroi),  genit 
Ke'paroc  (keratos)  =  a  horn  ;  auAoc  (aulos)  =  a 
flute,  and  ifxouj  (phone)  =  sound.] 

Music  :  An  organ  stop,  invented  by  Gray 
and  Davison.  Its  pipes  are  of  small  scale, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  movable  ring  of 
metal.  Its  tone  is  soft,  delicate,  and  reedy. 

kerb,  ».    [CUKB,  ».] 

kerb-plate,  >.    [CURB-PLATE.] 
kerb-stone,  kirb'-stone,  s.   [CURBSTONE.) 
*  ker'-cher,  s.    [KERCBIEP.]    A  kerchief. 

"  He  became  like  a  man  la  an  exataaie  and  tranotv 
and  white  at  a  ktrcher."—  North  :  flutariA,  n.  7W. 

"  ker  9hered,  o.  [Eng.  kercher;  -erf.]  Covered 
with  a  kerchief  ;  bound  round  with  a  kerchiet 
"Pale  Sickness,  with  her  kvrchvred  head  up  wound." 
0.  Fletcher:  Chritt't  Victory  in  Ueni'tn. 

•ker  '-chief,  *  ker  -chef,  *  ear  -chief; 
*eo-ver-ohefe,  *  co-ver-ohlefi  s.  (O.  Fr. 

covrechef,  oouvrecKcf,  from  covrir  (Fr.  couvrir) 
=  to  cover,  and  chtf,  chief  =  the  head.] 

1.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  head  ;  a  headdress. 

"  Her  black  hair  strained  away 
To  a  scarlet  kcrchttf  caught  beneath  her  chin." 
A'.  S.  ttrowninff  :  Aurora  L«i?A,  vU. 

2.  A  handkerchief,  a  napkin. 

"  The  waving  kerchieft  of  the  crowd  that  UTg« 
The  mute  adieu  to  thoee  who  item  the  turf  t.' 

llyron  :  Cartair.  I.  14. 

3.  One  who  wears  a  kerchief  ;  a  lady. 

"  The  proudest  kerchief  ot  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  aatisned  of  what  they  lore  the  best. 

n:  wffttfBo.tKlTiae.ttL 


l>61l,  boy ;  ptfat,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph     t 
.-dan.  -tian  --  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  Chun;  tion,   ilon  =  zhon.    -tious,  -clous,  -•ions  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &..-.  =  bel,  del, 
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kerchiefed— kerseymere 


«  ker  -chlefcd,    *  ker'-chieft,    a.      [Eng. 


L  Having  a  kerchief  wrapped  or  placed 
found. 
1  Dressed,  wrapped,  enveloped. 


ker  en,  «.    [Heb.  rjj  (<jewn).] 

Ateic;  A  Hebrew  trumpet,  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  as  synonymous 
with  shophar,  and  to  it  is  sometimes  affixed 
iobel,  rendered  in  the  Engliah  version  rama'- 
ihorns. 

kert  *  kerfe,  i.  fA.8.  cyrf-  a  cutting,  from 
ceor/an  =  to  cut,  to  carve  (q.v.)  ;  Ger.  kerbt  •» 
a  notch  ;  kerbe*  =  to  notch.] 

1.  A  slit,  a  cot,  a  notch. 

2.  The  slit,  notch,  or  channel  made  by  a 
•aw  in  cutting  wood. 

kerf  ing,  a.  [Eng.  far/;  -ing  ]  Cutting, 
slitting,  notching. 

kerfing  machine,  >.  A  machine  for 
flawing  a  series  of  parallel  kerfs  on  one  side  of 
a  board,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  bent.  It 
consists  of  a  table  and  a  series  of  circular 
saws  upon  a  horizontal  mandrel,  the  latter 
being  vertically  adjustable,  so  as  to  allow  the 
aaws  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  table 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  desired  depth  of  kerf. 

*  kerl,  a,    [CARL.] 

ker  -ite,  «.  [Or.  aijpos  (l&ros)  =  wax  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -iu.]  A  compound  Invented  by  Austin 
C.  Day,  and  by  him  termed  kerite  or  artificial 
caoutchouc,  and  in  which  the  raw  caoutchouc 
or  rubber  is  replaced  by  tar  or  asphaltum, 
which,  combined  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product 
•closely  resembling  rubber,  the  hard  and  soft 
varieties  being  produced  by  different  propor- 
tions, Ac.  The  principal  use  of  kerite  lias 
been  as  an  insulating  material  in  telegraphy. 

kerite-  wire,  s.  Wire  used  in  telegraphy, 
insulated  by  a  covering  of  kerite. 

fcer  1  vou'-la,  >.  [Corrupted  from  Cingalese 
kehelvvulha  ='  plantain-bat.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Vespertillonlda)  (True 
Bats).  Kerivoula  picta  is  the  Painted  Bat  Its 
*ur  is  deep  orange  above,  and  paler  below.  It 
occurs  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Sumatra. 
•nd  Java,  reposing  on  plantain  leaves,  its 
colour  making  it  apjxsar  like  a  butterfly  nr 
moth  rather  than  a  bat,  thus  tending  to  its 
concealment. 

ker  mes  (1),  «.  [Arab,  Tctrmet,  Jcermie  -  a 
•little  worm,  from  Sansc.  kri-mi  =  a  worm.] 

Dyeing,  <tc.:  The  same  as  KERMIS-GRAINS 
<q.v.). 

kermes  grains,  i.  ft. 

Comm.  :  The  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of 
an  homopterous  insect,  Coccus  ilicis,  which 
yield  a  red  and  scarlet  dye,  much  used  before 
xhe  introduction  of  cochineal,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  quality,  and  very  durable. 

kcrmcs  lake,  ». 

Pigments  :  An  ancient  lake,  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  the  European  lakes.  (Wtale.) 

kermes  oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Quercus  cocdfera, 

ker  mcs  (2),  kcr'-mo  site,  t.  [Named  by 
Simon,  a  Carthusian  monk,  in  1714.  Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Win.  :  An  oxysnlphlde  of  antimony.  Crys- 
tallization monoclinic  ;  colour  cherry-red, 
deepening  on  exposure  ;  lustre  adamantine, 
streak  brownish-red.  Occurs  in  radiating 
groups  of  acicular  crystals,  or  as  capillary 
tufts  associated  with  stibnlte  (q.v  ).  The 
original  mineral  was  an  artificial  preparation, 
and  was  used  medicinally. 

ker'-me  site.  t.    [KERMES  (2),  «.] 
ker'  mess,  .. 

1.  Originally  a  church  festival  (as  If  kirk- 
mass),  but  now  an  annual  festival  or  fair  held 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  In  French  Flanders, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  all  kinds  of  popular 
amusements. 

2.  A  kind  of  entertainment  got  on  in  partial 
imitation  of  No.  1.    (V.  B.) 

•kern  (1),  «  kerne,  •  kearne,  «.    [Ir.  worn 

=  a  man.] 
1.  A  light-armed  Irish  foot-soldier,  as  dis- 


tinguished from  the  gaUowglaas,  or  heavy- 

ftrmed  soldier. 

"  The  *«rn«  it  an  ordtuarie  souldior.  lulng  lor  we»:«*n 
hla  •word  uul  target,  Mid  sometimes  his  jieece.  ln-mg 
coiumoulie  so  good  markemeu  at  they  will  come 
within  a  Koore  of  a  ttreat  caetelL"—  Sttuuttura  :  Oesc.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  boor,  a  country  lout,  a  churl. 

"  Thry  han  fat  kernn,  and  leany  knaue*. 
Tlieir  lasting  floclu  to  keep*." 

SpenMr:  ShsfiheartU  Calender;  J&f, 

3.  An  Idler,  a  vagabond.    {Wkarton.) 
kern  (2),  «.    [KIRN.] 

kern-baby,  a  An  Image  dressed  up  with 
corn,  and  carried  before  reapers  to  the  harvest- 
home. 

kern  (3),  «.    [QDKRH.] 

1.  A  quern  (q.v.). 

2.  A  churn. 

kern  (4),  i.     (Perhaps  from  Let.  ereno  «  a 
notch.] 

Print.:  The  part  of  a  letter  which  overhangs 
the  shank.  It  occurs  more  frequently  In  italic 
than  in  Ionian. 

*  kern  (1),  *•'•  PSer.  kern  ;  Dan.  Mtrne,  Monte  ; 

Icel.  kjarni  ;  8w.  knnta  ;  O.  H.  Qer.  chtrna, 
all  =  a  kernel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  harden,  as  corn  In  ripening. 

••  An  111  kfrntd  or  mved  harvest  soon  emptltth  their 
old  iton.~-C.rm 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains  ;  to  granulate. 

••  They  who  coma  hither  to  lade  salt,  take  it  up  at  it 
Aervu.  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  dry  laud,  before  the 
weather  break*  in  anew."—  Damptfr;  PojraffM  (an. 

kern(2),  «.(.    [KEBW  (4),  «.! 

Type-found.  :  To  form  with  a  kern. 

kerne,  ».    [KERN  (1),  t.] 

ker  nel  a).  '  kir  nel,  •  klr-nelle,  •  onr- 
nel,  s.     [A.S.  cyrnei,  from  corn  =  grain,  corn  ; 
dimin.  suff.  •*(.]    [KlRit  (1),  ».*.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  edible  substance   contained  within 
the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

"Hi*  daintiest  irutte  in  ktmflt  he  doth  set" 

flrayton  :  foty.OMon.  a.  IS. 

2.  That  which  Is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk, 
Integument,  Ac. 

"  Oata  are  ripe  when  the  ttraw  turns  jellow  and  the 
il«rri«J  hard.'  -Jiorttnur  .•  Bmtaatrf. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit. 

"The  pineapple  hath  a  lentil  that  b  strong  and 
abstersive.'—  Bacont  Nat.  Hilt.,  f  TM. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  of  the  flesh. 

"  He  makes  the  breaete  to  be  nothing  but  glandules 
of  that  aort  they  call  contjlomtrata,  made  mi  of  an 
Infinite  nuuiber  of  little  kiiuts  or  karntlt."  —  Kaf  :  on 
the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  central  part  of  anything;  the  nucleus; 
that  round  which  other  matter  is  collected. 

"  A  solid  body  In  the  bladder  make«  the  torn*!  of  a 
•tone."—  ArbmMnot. 

2.  Tlie  Important  or  essential  part  of  any. 
thing,  as  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
and  less  Important  matters  ;   the  core,  the 
gist,  the  essence. 

"  ker'-nel  (2),  s.    [CRENELLE.] 

*  ker'-nel,  r.i.     [KERNEL  (1),  «.]    To  ripen  or 
harden  into  kernels. 

"In  Staffordshire,  garden  rouncivals  sown  In  the 
fleldt  tenul  well,  and  jield  a  good  Increase."—  Jforii. 


*  ker'-nelled,  a.    [CRENELLED.] 

*  keV-nel-iy,  'ker  nel  lie,  a.    [Eng.  ktr- 
nel  (1);   -y.)     Full  of  kernels;   having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  kernel  ;  resembling  a 
kernel,  as  the  seeds  of  plants. 

"  That  neither  the  txrneltia  part  of  a  bore's  necke, 
nor  dormice,  thonld  be  served  up  to  the  board  at  gTc.it 
featta,"—  /*.  Holland:  Piinie,  bk.  XXXTt,  eh.  L 

ker  nel-  wort,  «.    [Eng.  kennel;  suff.  -wort.] 
Bot.  :  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

*  kern'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  kern  (IX  s.  ;  -WL]   Like 
a  kern  ;  boorish,  clownish. 

"Ireland,  that  wu  onee  the  conquest  of  one  single 
earl  with  hit  private  forces,  and  the  small  assistance 
of  a  petty  kernith  prince."—  Uttton  :  AeosM  of  CAitrcA 
Oml..  bk.  1.,  ch.  viL 

ker  '  6-don,  «.  [Or.  «^p«5  (ktrat),  genit.  neparoc 
„  (kfratos)  =  a  horn,  and  ofiovs  (odtrus),  genit. 

oiocros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Zool.  :  A  small  genus  of  South  American 

rodents,  often  merged  in  Cavia, 


ker  o  lite,  t.    [CBU..I.ITK.] 
ke- 


•o  -na,   >.      [Or.  KrjpW  (kfr/in),  genii 
i^ot  (klrdnos)  =  a  beehive  (T).] 


ke-ro'-nl-a,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  *«ron(o);  La*. 
neut.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -to.] 

Zool.  :  Dnjardin's  name  for  a  family  of  In- 
fusoria, nearly  identical  witli  the  Uxytricuiua 
of  Ehrenberg. 

ker  6  «cno,  t.  [6r.  impdt  («•«•<»)=  wax  ;  -ttu.) 
Chen.  :  Refined  petroleum.  A  name  given 
to  the  principal  product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum,  the  crude  American  oil  yielding  70 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  It  is  also  obtained 
from  bituminous  shale.  It  Is  a  colourless  oil, 
possessing  a  characteristic  taste  and  smell  j 
Insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alc<i- 
hol,  but  very  soluble  In  ether,  chloroform,  and 
benzene.  It  dissolves  camphor,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  fats,  wax,  and  many  resins. 
The  flashing  point  of  a  safe  kerosene  should 
not  be  less  than  34",  and  the  igniting  point 
43*.  The  finest  quality  of  illuminating  oil  is 
produced  from  distillates  ranging  In  »p.  gr. 
from  0775  to  0-780.  It  has  a  high  flashing 
point,  48°  to  60*,  and  contains  none  of  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  crude  oil.  A  good  Illumi- 
nating oil  should  neither  be  too  viscous  nor 
too  volatile,  and  it  should  not  take  fire  when 
a  light  is  applied  to  it  [PETROLEUM.] 

key  i-si-lone,  s.    [KEROSENE.] 

Chem.  :  Petroleum  ether.  An  extremely  in- 
flammable, colourless  oil,  having  a  faint  odour 
of  petroleum,  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by 
distillation.  It  boils  between  60°  and  60',  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-605.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  fats,  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  and 
as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

kerr'-ite,  s.     (Named  by  Genth  after  Prof 
Kerr;  suff.  -ito  (ifin.).  J 

-Vi  11.  :  A  foliated  mineral  occurring  in  flue 
scales,  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
pearly  lustre  It  is  essentially  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  magnesia,  and  is  related 
to  jefferisite  (q.  v.),  which  it  also  resembles  in 
its  exfoliation  under  the  blowpipe.  Found 
associated  with  chlorite  at  the  Culsagee  Cor- 
undum Mine,  Macou  Co.,  N.  Carolina. 

"kerf,   "kerse,  «.     [A.S.  oarte,  eerie.}    A 
cress  ;  hence  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 
•'  Ne  raught  he  not  a  ton." 

C*n«c«r  .-  C.  r.,  I.TH. 

^  In  such  expressions  kers  or  cerse  has  now 
become  corrupted  into  carte,  as  in  the  modern 
Not  worth  a  curse. 

ker'-san-tite,  keV-san-tyte,  >.  [Eng.,  Ac. 
kersunUm);  suff.  -ite,  -yte.] 

Petrol.  :  A  micaceous  dolomite  found  at 
Visembach,  In  the  Vosges.  (Dana.)  A  butite 
porphyritically  developed  in  a  greenish-gray 
matrix,  consisting  mainly  of  oligoclase,  and 
occasionally  occurring  as  well-developed  little 
crystals.  It  is  akin  to  kersanton  (q.v.l 
(Rvtley.) 

ker'-san-tSn,  ».    [Local  name;  probably 
from  the  village  of  Kersaint-Plabbeneu.] 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  from  Brittany  akin  to  ker* 
santite,  but  not  having  hornblende.  (liuttey.) 

ker'-sejf,  *  ker-sle,  i.  &  a.  (Etym.  doubtful  ; 
Fr.  write;  Dnt.  famaal;  Sw.  kersin}.] 

A*  As  subst.  :  A  coarse-ribbed  cloth  made 
of  wool  of  long  staple. 

"  And,  dressing  In  a  fcersey  thicker 
Than  that  which  clothes  a  furnish  vicar. 
Ue  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  square."    Cawittom  :  Wit  I  Leimti* 

B,  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Made  or  consisting  of  kersey. 

"  Black  t.arsie  stockinus.  worsted  now, 
Yeasilke  of  vouthfui'st  dye." 

(Tamer:  tUnm,  tngland,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Homely,  homespun,  plain. 

"  la  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kertey  noes." 

'  ;  Lovt't  Labour  t  Lott,  V.  t> 


*  ker  sey,  v.    [KERSEY,  >.]    To  dress  in  ker- 
sey.   (t'dt/iam:  Resolves,  p.  48.) 

keV-jey-mere,  ».    [A  corrupt,  of  cassimert 
(q-f.X] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  woollen  twilled 
goods  with  an  oil  finish,  for  men's  wear, 


ate,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wit.  Here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    ».  »=e;   ey  =  a.   «u  =  kw. 


kerstenite— key 
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,  and 


ker  -sten-ite,  ».     [Named  by  Dana  after 
Kersfren,  who  describee  it.    (JfiJt.)] 

Min.:  A.  mineral  occurring  In  email  sulphur- 
yellow  spheres  and  botryoidal  masses.  Cleav- 
age distinct  in  one  direction.  Hardness,  3  to 
4  ;  lustra,  greasy  to  vitreous  ;  brittle  ;  frac- 
ture, fibrous.  Consists  of  selenous  acid,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  a  little  copper.  Occurs,  with  other 
selenides,  at  Hildburghausen, 

kerve,  v.t.    [CARVZ.J 
"  ker-ver,  t,    [CARVER.) 
"kesar,  s.    [KAISER.] 

"  kes'-lop,  s.  [A.S.  ceselib.  eyseUb  -  cm 
milk  ;  Ger.  kiuelab,  from  kiix  =  cheese. 
tab  =  rennet.] 

1.  Ord.  lang.  :  The  stomach  of  a  calf  pre- 
pared for  rennet  to  be  used  in  curdling  milk. 

2.  Bat.  :  Galium  mrum.    (Scotch.) 

•kesse,  «.(.    (Kiss,  ».] 

*  kest,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [CAST,  «.) 

*  keste,  imt.  oft.    [Kiss,  «.] 

kest'-Ing,  kes'-ling,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  bullace  plum. 

kes'-trel,  «.  &  a.     [Fr.  creserelle,  quenxtte  =  a 

hawk  of  a  reddish  colour.    Littre  considers 

its  remote  origin  as  unknown  ;  Wedgwood  de- 

rives it  from  Burgundian  cristd.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
Orntth.  :  Cmhneis  (Faleo)  Unnnnmlus,  a  rap- 

torial bird  ;  above,  red  spotted  with  black  ;  be- 

neath white  spotted  with  pale;  the  head  and 
.  tail  of  the  male  ashy-blue.  Length  of  both  sexes 

about  12$  inches. 

The  kestrel  when 

bunting  for  prey 

suspends  itself  in 

the  air  by  a  con- 

stant motion  of 

its  wings  ;  it  is, 

therefore,  some- 

times called  the 

Windhover.      It 

feeds  on  mice,  in- 

sects, and  occa- 

sionally birds, 

and    is  a  useful 

bird  to  the  agri- 

culturist, though 

gamekeepers, 

confounding  it 

with    the    spar- 

row-hawk, kill  it 

when  they  can.  KESTREL. 

Tt  is  an  European 

bird,   but  migrates  In  winter  to  India  and 

Africa.    It  occurs  also  in  Borneo,  China,  aud 

Japan.    It  builds  in  towers  and  old  buildings, 

laying  four  to  six  eggs,  white  or  reddish  with 

red  blotches.    More  than  twenty  species  are 

known.    They  resemble  hawks,  but  have  the 

toes  shorter. 

"The  bobby  Is  used  for  smaller  game,  for  daring 
larks,  and  stooping  at  gnats.  The  kettrel  is  trained  ior 
the  same  purpoeea."—  GoltUmith  :  Nat.  Hitt.,  bk.  ii,, 
ch.  v. 

*B,  At  adj.  :  Base,  low,  mean. 

°*  Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  aanay 
Bis  baser  brest,  but  In  his  kettrM  kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  value  did  find." 

S/xruer:  f.  (j,.  II.  HI.  1. 


skSt,  J.     [Icel.  kjSt,  ket;  Dan.  Mad 
Carrion,  filth. 


flesh.] 


ketch  (1),  ».     [A  corrupt,  of  Turk,  gaig,  gdig 
=  a  boat  ;    Ital.  mioco  ;    Fr.  caique,  caiche, 


Kant.  :  A  form  of  two-masted  vessel,  carry- 


tog  a  tall,  once  square-rigged,  now  fore-and. 
Aft  rigged,  main-mast  forward,  and  a  shorter 


fore-and-aft  rigged  mizzen  abaft.  Being  a 
favourite  form  of  mortar-vessel,  owing  to  the 
clear  deck  amidships,  we  frequently  find  the 
bomb-ketch  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  last 
century. 

-  Our  /Met,  eren  when  light,  was  but  a  dull  sailer.' 
—Dam pier  :  Voyagt*.  ToL  il.,  pt.  ii..  oh.  L 

ketch  (2),  ».  [A  softened  form  from  Tcey  (q.T.).] 
A  cask,  a  keg. 

*  ketch  (3),  «.    [JACK  KETCH.]    A  hangman. 

*  ketch  (4),  ».     [CATCH,  ».]    A  musical  catch. 
(Seaum.  <£  if 'letch. :  Coronation,  i,  1.) 

*  ketche,  v.t.    [CATCH,  ».] 
ketch' -up.  ».    [CATCHUP.] 
ke'-tone,  >. 

Chem. :  One  of  a  class  of  volatile  ethereal 
liquids  In  which  the  carbonyl  group  (CO) 
unites  two  alcohol  radicals. 

Acetic  CCH,  Acetic    I  CHa 

acid   iCOHO          aldehyde  t  COH 

Acetone  {£oMe. 

They  may  also  be  described  as  compounds 
of  carbonic  oxide  with  monad  positive  radi- 
cals, thus :  Acetone  =  COMej.  When  acted 
upon  by  nascent  hydrogen  they  are  converted 
into  secondary  alcohols.  The  principal  ke- 
tones  are  acetone,  propione,  ethyl  butyral, 
butyrone,  and  benzophenoue.  [ALDEHYDE.] 

ko  ton'  ic,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing a  ketone. 

ket  -tie,  •  ket-el,  *  ket-tell,  s.  [A.S.  cetel, 
cytel ;  Mseso-Goth.  Icatilt,  borrowed  from  Lat. 
catillus  =  a  little  bowl,  dimin.  of  catinus  =  a 
bowl,  akin  to  Gr.  xdrvAo;,  KOTV\IJ  (kotulos, 
kotuO)  =  a  little  cup ;  Icel.  Tcetill ;  Sw.  Icittel ; 
Dan.  kedel;  Dut.  ketel ;  Ger.  kesttl ;  Buss. 
koltl.] 

L  A  metallic  vessel  in  which  water  or  other 
liquid  is  boiled.  In  sugar-houses  kettles  are 
arranged  in  rows  called  batteries. 

"  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaklug  lard." 
Itryden  :  Ovid;  Hetamorphotet,  bk.  Till. 

*  2.  A  kettle-drum  (q.v.). 

IT  A  pretty  kettle  o/jWi :  [KIDDLE]. 

kettle-boiler,  s.  An  old  form  of  steam- 
boiler  whose  lower  portion  was  shaped  as  an 
inverted  conical  frustum,  and  the  upper  part 
as  a  dome.  The  form  resembles  that  of  a 
tea-kettle. 

kettle  drum,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  musical  instrument,  so  named 
from  in  resemblance  to  a  hemispherical 
kettle.  It  is  formed  of  thin  copper,  and  has 
ahead  of  parchment  or  vellum.  Kettle-drums 
are  used  in  pairs,  slung  on  each  side  of  the 
withers  of  a  cavalry  horse.  One  drum  is 
tuned  to  the  key-note,  and  the  other  to  the 
fifth  of  the  key  in  which  the  piece  in.  which  they 


CAVALRY  KETTLB-DRrjUB. 

are  to  be  used  is  written.  The  tuning  is  by 
a  hoop  and  screws.  The  best  sticks  for  keti  le- 
druius  are  those  having  whalebone  handles 
with  a  wooden  button  covered  by  a  piece  of 
sponge ;  by  the  use  of  these  the  finest  grada- 
tions of  tone  may  be  gained.  Kettle-drums 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  tlie 
orchestra  by  Handel,  who  employed  a  pair 
taken  as  part  of  the  spoil  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.  In  the  score  of  the  Te  Deum,  written 
in  celebration  of  that  event. 

"The  **ftf«-rfn<m*  strnck  up ;  the  trumpet*  pealed," 
—MncaMlay :  Slit.  £nff.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Society :  A  tea  party  held  by  fashionable 
people  in  the  afternoon  before  dinner. 

"Myriad  angele.  saintly crowds. 
With  rainbow  trimmings  round  their  shrouds 
May  meet  you  at  a  kettledrum." 

Otrtff  Grant*.  SI. 

kettle  drummer,  «.     One  who  plays 
upon  a  kettle-drum. 


kettle-furnace,  •. 
Metallurgy: 

1.  A  basket-furnace  or  cresset  In  which  lead 
or  solder  is  melted  for  plumbing. 

2.  A  furnace  in  which  a  kettle  or  kettles 
are  set  in  a  brick  arch,  as  in  sugar-boiling 
furnaces  ;  or  above  a  box-furnace,  as  in  agri- 
cultural boilers.    [EVAPORATOR,] 

*  kettle-hat,  .<.  A  broad-brimmed  iron 
hat  worn  by  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

•kettle-pins,  s.pl.    Ninepins,  skittles.    I 

kettle-stitch,  *. 

Bookbind. :  The  stitch  made  in  sewing  at 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  book. 

*  ket-trin,  «.    [CATERAS.] 

kfi-tu'-pa,  *.  [A  barbarous  name  with  M 
meaning!]  (Sharpe.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Strlghue.  Ketupa  <xy- 
lonensis  is  the  Indian  Fish  Owl.  It  frequents 
the  sides  of  tanks,  ponds,  &c.,  in  Ceylon. 
When  it  cannot  obtain  lish,  it  will  eat  small 
mammals,  reptiles,  &c.  During  the  day  it  is 
sometimes  mobbed  by  bulbuls,  king-crows, 
Ac.  Its  note  is  like  a  loud,  hollow,  disagree- 
able "  haw-haw-haw  I"  Another  Indian  spe- 
cies, K.  Jlavipes,  has  similar  habits. 

keu'-per  (eu  as  61),  >.    [Ger.] 

1.  Ceo!. :  The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a 
series  of  beds  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  three  series  of  strata  from  which    the 
Trias  derives  its  name.    In  Wurtemberg  it  Is 
about  a  thousand  feet  thick.    Albert!  divides 
it  into  limestone,  gypsum,  and  carbonaceous 
shite  clay.  Remainsof  reptiles — genera,Notho- 
saurus  and  Phytosaurus — have  been  [found 
in  it,  the  Labyrinthodont  order  of  Amphi- 
bians, and  fishes  of  the  genera  Saurichthys 
and  Gyrolepis.    The  plant-remains  are  fenis, 
equisetaces3,   cycads,    &c.     The    Keuper   is 
represented   in   England   by  saliferous   and 
gypseous  shales  and  marls,  and  in  France  by 
Marnes  Irisees.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Building  stones :  The  Keuper  sandstones, 
especially  the  lower  ones,  afford  good  build- 
ing stones.    They  are  a  pale  red  yellow  or 
white,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Worcester  and  Cheater.    (Ilutley.) 

*  keV-el  (1),  ».     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

ZooL:  Antilope  Kevella  (Pallas).  A  North 
and  Central  African  antelope,  believed  to  be 
akin  to,  or  even  a  variety  of  the  gazelle.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  only  the  young  of  the 
gazelle. 

kev'-el  (2),  ».    [Tan.  Tdevle  =  a  peg.) 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  large  cleat  for  belaying.    Sometime* 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  top -timbers  which 
rise  above  the  gunwale,  or  formed  by  timbers 
projecting  at  a  small  angle  from  the  sides  to 
belay  large  ropes,  such  as  the   sheets  and 
tacks  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail.    [CLEAT.) 

(2)  A  frame  for  spreading  the  main-sail. 

(3)  An  anchor-palm. 

2.  Mason :  A  stonemason's  hammer  used  in 
spanling  stone,  and  having  a  blade  aud  point 
at  the  respective  ends. 

kevel  head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  top  timber  projecting 
above  the  gunwale  and  acting  as  a  bitt  or 
kevel,  to  belay  large  ropes,  to  fasten  or  veer 
away  a  rope,  &c. 

*  kev-er-chei;  s.    [KERCHIEF.] 

"  kevere,  v.t.    [COVER,  r.J    To  recover. 

kex,  *  klx.  a.  [Wei.  etcya  =  hollow  stalks, 
hemlock  ;  Corn,  cegas;  Lat.  cicuto  =  hemlock.) 
The  old  English  name  for  hemlock. 

"  A  kex  or  hollow  stemtne  In  manner  of  fewell  and 
each  like."— P.  Holland:  flinit,  bk.  xlli.,  ch.  viU 

keV-jf,  a.  [Eng.  kex:  -».]  Full  of  or  over- 
grown with  kexes  or  weeds ;  weedy. 

"The  earth  will  grow  more  and  more  dry  and  sterllo 
in  succession  of  ages:  whereby  it  will  become  more 
Itexy.  and  lose  of  its  solidity."— 0.  Man  :  On  SotUinm, 
bk.  .L,  p  10, 1  i 

kiy  a),  «•    WHAT.] 
kiy  (2),  «.   [CAT.) 

key  (3X  *  keye,  «.  fA.a  my,  cage;  oogn, 
with  O.  Frig,  kai,  kei.} 


boll,  btfy;  po%t,  J6%1;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejfist.     -Inge 
-dan. -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, -slon  =  sliun; -tion, -»loii  =  zhun,    -clous, -tious, -Biou's  ^  shus.    -We, -die.  &c.  =  b»l.  dfl. 
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key— Keyser 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  portable  instrument  of  metal  for  shoot- 
Ing  the  lock-bolt  of  a  door;  an  instrument 
formed  with  cavities  or  interstices  correspon- 
ding to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt 
is  moved  backwards  or  forwards. 

"  With  half  a  «igh  .he  turned  the  tn~ 

TtnrtyKtn  :  TKe  Letttrt.  18. 

(2)  An  instrument  by  which  something  is 
•crewed  round  or  turned. 

••Hide  the  kti  of  the  Jack."— StrVt  Direction!  to 
Servant!. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

(4)  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is 
disclosed,  explained,  or  rendered  less  difficult ; 
a  guide,  a  solution. 

*'  An  emblem  without  A  key  to  t,  b  no  more  than  a 
tale  of  a  tub."— L'Stt range. 

(2)  That  which  gives  power  or  control  over 
•  place  or  position.     [U  (2).J 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  transversely  Into 
the  back  of  a  board,  which  consists  of  several 
breadths,  to  prevent  its  warping. 

(2)  The  last  board  of  a  floor  or  platform 
which  is  driven  into  position  and  keys  up  the 
others. 

(8)  A  tenon  piece,  of  the  nature  of  a  dowel, 
entering  coincident  parts  in  matched  boards, 
and  holding  them  together,  or  in  correspon- 
dence. 

(4)  The  roughing  on  the  under  side  of  a 
veneer,  which  is  made  by  a  toothing-plane, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  glue  a  better 
chance  of  adhering. 

(5)  One  of  the  many  wedge-shaped  pieces  or 
striking-plates  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  bridge 
centering ;  by  driving  them  out  the  centering 
is  struck,  and  the  arch  left  self-sustained. 

2.  Masonry :  The  highest  stone  of  an  arch ; 
the  keystone. 

3.  Machinery  : 

(1)  A  joggle-piece  forming  a  lock  or  draw- 
pin  in  a  joint.     [IIOOK-BUTT.J 

(2)  A  wedge-piece  of  iron  used  for  tighten- 
ing the  brasses  of  a  bearing. 

(3)  A  fastening  piece,  such  as  a  wedge  .or 
cotter  in  a  chain  ;  a  forelock. 

(4)  A  piece  sometimes  used  in  a  mortise  in 
connection  with  gibs,  in  attaching  a  strap- 
head  to  a  connecting-rod. 

(5)  A  fin  or  wedge  fastening  a  crank  on  its 
shaft.    A  long  key  on  a  shaft,  which  prevents 
the  revolution  of  a  wheel  thereon,  but  permits 
longitudinal  motion,  is  called  a  spline. 

(ft)  A  spanner  or  wrench. 

4.  Music: 

(1)  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  closing  or 
opening  ventages,  as  in  flutes,  clarinets,  ophi- 
cleides,  &e.    By  means  of  keys  on  such  in- 
struments, apertures  too  remote  to  be  reached 
by  the  outstretched  fingers  are  brought  under 
control  of  the  player. 

(2)  A  lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an 
organ  under  the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot 
of  an  organist. 

(3)  A   lever   which    controls    the    striking 
apparatus  of  a  key-stringed  instrument.     In 
the  harpsichord  it  acted  on  the  jack  ;  in  the 
pianoforte  it  acts  on  the  hammer. 

(4)  The  wrest  or  key  used  for  tuning  instru- 
ments having  metal  pegs.     Its  end  is  hol- 
lowed out  so  as  to  fit  over  the  four-sided  end 
of  the  peg,  and  the  crossbar  with  which  it  is 
surmounted  gives  leverage  tc  the  hand  of  the 
tuner,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  tighten  or 
loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  drum) 
Blacken  or  strain  a  parchment. 

(5)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  musical  stave  which  shows  the  pitch 
of  the  notes,  was  originally  called  a  clavis  or 
key.    This  sign  is  called  in  modern  music  a 
clef.    [CLEF.] 

(0)  Key,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  definite  series  of  sounds  which 
form  the  recognised  scale.  Different  starting- 
points  require  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
steps  of  the  scale  to  be  maintained  by  means 
of  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature.  The  key 
of  C  major  requires  no  flats  or  sharps  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  normal  key. 
(Stainer  Jt  Barrett.) 


5.  Plast. :  That  portion  of  the  rendering  or 
first  coat  of  hair  plaster  which  forces  its  way 
between  the  laths,  and  holds  the  body  of  the 
plaster  in  place. 

6.  Rail.-mgin. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood  used  to  keep  the  rail  tight  in  the  chair. 

7.  Teleg. :  A  device  for  breaking  and  closing 
electric  circuits,  so  that  the  current  may  be 
interrupted  to  give  signals. 

8.  WcllJmring :  A  bent  bar  of  iron  spanning 
the  boring-rod  just  beneath  a  coupling,  and 
serving  to  support  the  train  of  rods  at  the 
bore-mouth. 

If  (1)  Gold  key :  The  official  badge  of  a  cham- 

"  Be  cautions  how  you  show  jonraelf 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment.'' 
Coleridge :  PtcoolamtM.  L  11 

(2)  Key  of  a  position : 

Mil. :  A  point  the  position  of  which  gives 
control  over  any  position,  district,  or  country. 

(3)  Power  of  the  Keyt : 

Rom.  Theol. :  Potestas  Clavium,  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  vested  by  Our  Lord 
in  St.  Peter,  and  handed  down  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  See  of  Rome  (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  cf. 
Isa.  xxii.  22  ;  Apoc.  iii.  7).  The  phrase  is  also 
used,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the 
granting  or  refusing  absolution  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  (q.v.). 

(4)  Queen's  keyi : 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  warrant  which 
authorizes  a  messenger  or  sheriffs  officer  to 
break  open  places  locked  up,  in  order  to  come 
at  a  debtor  or  his  goods. 

(5)  To  ham  the  key  of  the  street :  To  be  locked 
out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 

"'There,'  said  Lowtoii,  'you've  got  the  key  qf  Ifc* 
street*  "—Itickent :  rtcfcwte*  Papers,  ch.  iIvlL 

key-bed,  s.    [KEY-WAY.] 
key-board,  >. 

Music :  The  range  of  keys  upon  a  pianoforte 
or  organ.  Keys  played  by  the  fingers  are  called 
manuals  ;  those  by  the  feet  are  called  pedals. 

key-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  cotter 
or  wedge  instead  of  a  thread  and  nut. 

key-bugle,  ». 

Music :  A  brass  wind  instrument  with  keys, 
usually  seven.  It  will  traverse  chromatically 
a  compass  of  more  than  two  octaves,  begin- 
ning from  BB  beneath  the  stave  up  to  the  C 
above  the  stave.  The  bugle  with  pistons  or 
with  cylinders  has  a  lower  compass  than  the 
preceding. 

key-chord,  «.  The  common  chord  of  the 
tonic— e.g.,  C,  E,  G  is  the  key-chord  of  C. 

*  key-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  key;  lifeless, 
dead. 

"  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king." 

.skubsp.  .•  mount  III..  L  a, 

key-colour,  ••. 

Paint. :  A  leading  colour. 

key-coupler,  >. 

Music :  An  attachment  in  a  melodeon  or 
parlour-organ  to  couple  keys  in  octaves  when 
desired.  The  coupling-levers  cross  each  other, 
have  their  fulcrums  at  their  rear  ends,  and 
are  attached  at  their  intersection.  When  the 
levers  do  not  act,  an  additional  pressure  is 
put  upon  the  valves. 

key  fastener,  s.  An  attachment  to  a 
lock  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  key  by  an 
outsider. 

key-file,  <.  A  flat  file  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  used  in  filing  the  ward-notches 
in  keys. 

key  gr ooving-machine,  '• 

Metal-working :  A  machine  for  slotting  the 
centre-holes  of  wheels  to  make  a  groove  for 
the  key,  which  fastens  the  wheel  to  its  shaft, 
so  that  it  may  not  turn  thereon.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  planing-maehine,  which  grew 
out  of  the  slide-rest. 

key -guard,  «.  A  shield  which  shuts 
down  over  a  lock-key  to  prevent  its  being 
pushed  out  of  the  lock  from  the  outside.  A 
slotted  escutcheon  on  the  plate  shuts  over  a 
flattened  portion  of  the  key-shank  to  prevent 
its  being  turned  by  an  outsider.  A  pawl  acts 
as  a  detent  for  the  escutcheon. 

key-model,  s.  A  mode  of  modelling 
vessels  by  shaping  boards  according  to  the 
horizontal  lines,  and  laying  them  upon  one 
another  horizontally. 


key-note,  •- 

1.  Literally  : 

Music :  The  note  which,  according  to  tha 
signature,  forms  the  starting  point  of  the 
scale;  the  tonic;  the  doh.  [KEV,  s.,  II.  4(6).] 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  a  key  or  clue  to 
auytbing  ;  a  key  ;  a  guide. 

"  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  Is  shown,  In 
thus  striking  properly  at  the  coimneuceuient.  the 
key-note,  if  we  nifty  so  express  It.  of  the  rest  of  thU 
oration,  —fl/air .-  Workt,  vol.  11.,  lect.  81. 

key-pattern,  s.  An  ornamental  band  or 
border,  of  Ionic  origin,  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  wards  of  a  key. 

key-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  lock  in 
which  a  key  is  turned. 

key -screw,  >.  A  lever,  wrench,  or 
spanner,  for  turning  screws. 

key  seat,  «.  The  groove  in  a  wheel  and 
shaft  to  receive  the  key  which  secures  them 
together. 

Key-seat  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting 
grooves  for  keys  in  the  centre-holes  of  pulleys 
and  gear-wheels. 

key-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  KEY-NOTE  (q.v.). 

key  valve,  >. 

Music :  The  pad  or  valve  plug  which  close* 
an  aperture  in'  a  wind-instrument.  The  valve 
being  retracted  the  wind  passes  through,  and 
the  note  is  sounded.  Valves  are  applied  to 
the  openings  in  the  reed-board  of  a  reed  or 
organ,  melodeon,  accordeon,  or  concertina ; 
on  the  faces  of  the  keys  of  flutes,  clarinets, 
flageolets,  cornets,  bugles,  Ac. 

key-way,  key-bed,  ».  A  slot  in  tha 
round  hole  of  a  wheel  for  the  reception  of  the 
key,  whereby  the  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
shaft,  which  has  a  corresponding  slot. 

key,  v.t.  [KEY  (3),  ».]  To  fasten  with  a  key 
or  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood ;  to  secure 
firmly. 

key  (4),  ».  [Manx  kiare-as-feed  =  twenty-four.l 
One  of  the  twenty-four  Commoners,  or  House 
of  Keys,  composing  the  Lower  House  in  th« 
Parliament  or  Court  of  Tynwald  of  the  Isle 
of  Mao,  the  Upper  House  consisting  of  th« 
Governor  and  his  Council. 

key  (5),  i.  |8p.  cmjo.]  An  islet  near  the  coast ; 
a  range  or  rift  of  rocks  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  Key  West,  one  of  the  Florid* 
keyi. 

key-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [QUAYAGE.] 

keyed,  a.    [Eng.  key  (3) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  key  or  keys :  as,  a  keyed 
instrument 

*  2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune. 
keyed-bugle,  s. 
Music:  A  Kent  bugle  (q.v.)i 
keyed-dado,  >. 

Arch. :  A  dado  which  is  secured  from  warp- 
ing by  having  bars  of  wood  grooved  into  tt 
across  the  grain  at  the  back. 

keyed-harmonica,  ». 

Music :  An  instrument  in  which  plates  of 
glass  are  struck  by  keys. 

key  -hole,  «.    [Eng.  key  (S),  and  hole.} 

1.  Orti.  Lang. :  The  aperture  or  perforation 
in  a  door  or  lock  to  admit  the  key. 

"  Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  It  will 
onttt  thecasement  i  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  th. 
kefhale."—S>toJcetp. .'  Al  fou  Uke  It,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Carp. :  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams, 
intended  to  be  keyed  together,  to  admit  the 
key. 

keyhole-limpet,  ».    [FISSUEELLA.] 
keyhole-saw,  «.    Along,  narrow,  slender 

saw,  used  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  u  fot 

keyholes, 
key  less,  a.    [Eng?  fcqr; :  -leu.} 

*  1.  Unlocked. 

2.  Wound  without  a  key.    (Used  of  a  clock 
or  watch.) 
keyless-watch,  s.   Astem-winder(q.T.). 

Key  ser,  «.    (See  the  compound.) 
Keyser's  pill,  '• 

Phar. :  A  medicine,  of  which  the  active  In- 
gredient is  acetate  of  mercury. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a.    q.u  = 


p»t, 


Keystone— kick 
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key  -stone,  a.    [Eng.  key  (S),  and  stone.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  /.//. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  The  crowning  point ;  the  top. 

"The  keyttone  of  a  laud,  which  •till. 
Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  uii  that  hill." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  L 

H  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :    The  central  voussoir  at  the 
of  an  arch.     The  row  or  course  of  said 


•tones  along  the  crown  of  an  arch  is  the  key- 
course. 

2.  Chromo-lithography :  The  stone  on  which 
a  general  outline  of  the  picture  is  drawn  or 
photo-lithographed.  Its  object  is  to  furnish 
a  guide  for  the  production  of  the  work  upon 
the  several  colour-stones.  Transfers  from 
the  keystones  in  common  printing-inks,  more 
properly  called  "  offsets  "  to  distinguish  them 
from  transfers  from  which  impressions  can  be 
printed,  are  made  upon  as  many  stones  as 
there  are  colours  required.  The  outlines  thus 
obtained  are  identical  in  form  and  size,  and 
when,  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  fluid  litho- 
ink — with  subsequent  etching — certain  por- 
tions of  each  are  given  the  power  of  printing, 
the  super-imposition  of  impressions  from  all 
upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  each  being 
printed  with  its  proper  colour,  will  give  the 
desired  result  in  perfect  register.  The  key- 
stone may  be  one  of  those  used  in  printing, 
but  in  the  higher  class  of  work  it  is  an  outline 
merely,  used  to  aid  the  artists  in  the  manner 
described. 

Keystone-State,  ».  A  name  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.G.    An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
khair,  s.    [Hind.]    (See  the  compound.) 
khair  tree,  .-.. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Catechu,  a  small  armed  tree, 
with  white  flowers,  in  long  axillary  spikes, 
growing  in  Western  India,  &c. 

kha'-ki,  s.     [Various  Hindoo  languages.] 

1.  Petrol.  &  Dyeing:  An  earthy  or  gray  clay 
colour,  now  largely  used  to  dye  the  uniform 
of  Indian  soldiers  and  sepoys. 

2.  Brahminism :    A    sect    of  Vishnuvites, 
founded  by  Kil,  a  disciple  of  Krishna  Das. 
They  are  called  khaki,  because  they  apply 
the  ashes  of   cowdung   to  their  dress    and 
persons.    (Prof.  Watt.) 

kha  lift;  5.    [CALIPH.] 

khal-sa,  s.  [Hind.  =  pure,  unmixed.]  A 
governmental  office  for  the  transaction  of 
revenue  business. 

IT  Exchequer  khatsa  lands:  Lands  the  revenue 
of  which  is  paid  into  the  Indian  exchequer. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

kham  sin,  «.    [KAHSIN.] 


(1),  «.     [Turk,  ft  Tartar.]     An  Asiatic 

governor ;  a  king,  a  prince,  a  chief. 

khan  (2),  s.  [Pers.  —  a  house,  a  tent.]  An 
inn,  a  caravanseray :  of  these  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where 
lodging  is  provided  free ;  the  other  for  traders, 
where  a  small  charge  is  made,  and  a  toll  or 
duty  charged  on  goods  sold  therein. 

khan  ate,  s.  [Eng.  khan (1);  -ate.\  The  dis- 
trict or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 


,  khass,  a.  [Hind.  &  Arab,  khass  =  (1) 
jure,  unmixed,  fine,  excellent;  (2)  private.] 
Bee  etyra.  &  compound.) 


ktias  lands,  khass  revenues,  «.  pi. 

Revenues  raised  directly  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  not  through  the  agency  of  zemindars. 
(Bengal.) 

khay'-a, «.    [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelacese  (q.v.).  The 
bark  of  Khaya  senegalensis,  a  splendid  tree, 
from  80  to  100  feet  high,  is  a  common  febri- 
fuge near  the  Gambia ;  the  wood  is  like  ma- 
hogany. 

khc  di've,  s.  [Turk.]  The  official  title  of  the 
Pasha  or  Governor  of  Egypt;  it  implies  a  rank 
superior  to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  an  independent  monarch.  The  title 
was  revived  by  the  Sultan  and  conferred  upon 
Ismael  I.  on  May  14,  1807. 

t  khe-di'-yi-al,  a.  [Eng.  Khedive ;  -al]  Of 
or  pertaining  "to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

khed  i'-vl  ate,  ».  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  Khedive. 

khe  -lat',  khe  laut ,  khi-laut',  s.  [Hind. 
<t  Arab.  khalatt  khila.]  A  dress  or  robe  con- 
ferred as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Such  dresses 
are  sometimes  given  by  the  civil  authorities 
to  those  dignitaries  who  have  been  conspicu- 
ously loyal,  and  by  the  bridegroom's  party  at 
a  marriage  ceremony  to  the  bride's  father, 
mother,  and  sister.  (Jaffwr  Shurreef,  &c.) 

khen'-na,  s.  [Arab,  alkenna.]  A  Persian  dye 
for  the  h'air,  used  in  Constantinople. 

khcu,  5.    [A  Munipoor  word.] 

Bot. :  Mefanorrhcea  usitata,  a  fine  tree,  fur- 
nishing a  varnish.  It  grows  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  Burmah,  &c. 

knit  mut  gar.khld  miit  gar,,<.  [Hind.] 
A  waiter  at  table  ;  an  under-butler. 

Ithod-jas,  s.  pi.  [Pers.  khavadje  =  a  singer  or 
reader.] 

In  Turkey:  Professors  or  teachers  who  in- 
struct the  softas,  or  law  and  theological  stu- 
dents, in  the  medresses,  or  secondary  schools, 
attached  to  the  mosques.  When  a  softa  passes 
a  successful  examination,  which  entitles  him 
to  the  title  of  Khodja,  he  generally  devotes 
himself  for  some  years  to  teaching.  After 
this  be  stands  a  second  examination,  and,  if 
he  pass  it,  obtains  the  title  of  Ulema  or  Doctor 
in  Theology. 

khonds,  s.  pi.    [Native  name.] 

Oeog.,  Ac. :  An  Indian  aboriginal  tribe 
living  in  the  jungles  and  hills  skirting  Orissa 
on  the  west.  [INFANTICIDE,  SACRIFICE.] 

khoot'-bah,  khut  bah,  s.    [Arab,  khutbat, 

khatoah.}' 

Muham. :  An.oration  delivered  every  Friday 
after  the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal 


was  generally  pronounced  by  the  reigning 
khalif  or  the  heir  apparent,  but  that  custom 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  (Catafago.) 

khUT,   5.      [DZIOOETAI.] 

kbits,  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Anatlierum,  (Andropogon)  muricatum, 
an  Indian  grass,  the  fragrant  roots  of  which 
are  used  for  making  ''tatties,"  covers  for 
palanquin- tops,  and  in  the  Deccan  for  thatch- 
ing bungalows. 

khus  khus,  «.  A  fragrant  attar  obtained 
from  the  khus  (q.v.). 

Khus-khus  tat :  A  mat  or  basket-like  net- 
work made  of  the  khus,  used  in  dry  weather 
in  cooling  an  Indian  bungalow.  There  blows 
in  Central  India  in  April,  May,  and  part  of 
June  an  intensely  hot  dry  wind.  When  it 
sets  in,  Anglo-Indians  take  out  the  window- 
frames  and  open  their  doors,  closing  the  gaps 
thus  made  with  khus- khus  tats.  A  native 
with  a  shovel,  from  time  to  time,  takes  up 
water  from  a  pail  and  throws  it  at  the  khus- 
khus  tat,  most  of  the  interstices  of  which  are 
now  closed  with  drops  of  water.  As  the 
thirsty  wind  enters  the  house  through  the 
drops,  it  takes  up  so  much  moisture  as  to 
become  cool  and  agreeable.  When  at  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
saturated  with  moisture,  it  no  longer  evapo- 
rates the  drops,  and  the  khus-khus  tats  are 
taken  down. 


ki  a~boc'  ca,  ky-a-boo-ca,  i.  [Native 
word.]  [AMBOYNA-WOOD.J 

Id  -ahg,  s.    [DZIOOETAI.} 

klb'-ble,  klb'-bal,  s.    [Corn,  kibd.} 

Mining :  A  strong  Iron  kettle  with  a  bail, 
made  of  i-inch  sheet-iron,  riveted,  and  used 
as  a  bucket  in  raising  ore  from  a  mine. 

kibble  chain,  s.  The  chain  by  which 
ihe  kibble  is  drawn  up  from  a  mine. 

kibble  filler,  ». 

Mining :  The  man  who  fills  the  kibble  and 
sends  the  ore  up  to  the  surface. 

kib'-blOp  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cut,  to 
bruise. 

klb'  bier,  a.  [Eng.  kibbl(e),  v. ;  ^r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  kibbles  or  cuts  :  specif.,  a 
machine  for  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle. 

kib  bling,  s.    [KiBLiNO.] 

klb-del-o-phane,  s.  [Gr.  KI'/S^AOC  (kibdelot) 
•=.  false,  deceptive,  and  <£<uVojj,ai  (phai-tiomai) 
=  to  appear.  Named  by  Kobell.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ilmenite  (q.v.),  from 
Gastein,  Salzburg ;  said  to  contain  as  much 
as  59  percent,  of  oxide  of  titanium.  Regarded 
by  Kobell  and  named  by  him  as  a  distinct 
species. 

kibe,  *  kybe,  s.  [Wei.  cibwst  =  a  chilblain, 
a  kibe.]  A  chap ;  a  crack  in  the  flesh  occa- 
sioned by  cold  ;  an  ulcerated  chilblain. 

"  Devices  quaint  fiiid  frolics  ever  new 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibet." 

Byron  :  CMlds  Harold,  1.  «T. 

kibed,  *  kybede,  a.  [Eng.  kib(e) ;  -ed.\ 
Affected  with  kibes ;  chapped  ;  cracked  with 
cold. 

"Scab*,  chilblains,  and  Tcib'd  heels," 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Martial  Maid,  1L  L 

kib  It  ka,  s.    [Russ.] 

1.  A  Russian  vehicle.     The  kibitka  is  of 

various  sizes,  and  may  be  either  completely 
covered,  entirely  open,  or  provided  with  a 
hood  behind.  It  is  wheeled,  but  in  snowy 
weather  is  mounted  on  a  single  pair  of  long 


runners,  and,  to  prevent  upsetting,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  guard-frame,  which,  starling 
from  the  body  of  the  sleigh  in  front,  spreads 
out  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
sides  at  the  rear.  As  soon  as  the  kibitka  tips, 
this  framework  touches  the  ground,  and  must 
break  before  the  vehicle  can  capsize. 

2.  A  tent  used  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
Kirghiz  Tartars.  It  consists  of  twelve  stakes 
set  up  in  a  circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
covered  witlra  thick  cloth  made  of  sheep's 
wool. 

kfb'-lah,  8.      [KEBLAH.] 

kib  ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Parts  of  a 
small  fish  used  by  fishermen  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  bait. 

*klb'-&*kyb'-?,  a.  [Eng.  fcO(e);  -y.]  Af- 
fected with  kibes  or  chilblains  ;  kibed. 

",He  halteth  often  that  hath  a  kybu  hela." 

bkelt'in  :  Crovme  <y  Lauren,  601 

*  kichel,  s.  [A.S.  cice£  =  a  morsel.]  A  little 
cake. 

kick,  '  kik  en,   *  klcko,  v.t.  &  {.    [Wei. 
cicio ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  ceig  =  to  kick ;  teigeadh 
=  the  act  of  kicking.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

"  II  he  were"  not  kick'd  to  the  church  o'  th'  weddtof 
day."— Beattm.  4  flet. :  Ifice  Valour,  \. 

2.  To  strike  in  recoil :  as.  The  gun  kicked 
him. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jo^trl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion   •  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sioua  =>  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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kick— kidney 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  out  with  the  feet;  tn  thrust  or 
throw  out  the  feet. 

"And  mot,  and  bit.  and  ictctt.  and  seracht,  and  rent" 
Sitenter  :  f.  V-.  IL  iv.  «. 

2.  To  strike  the  shoulder  iu  recoiling :  as, 
The  gun  kickf. 

3.  To   manifest    contempt   or  scorn ;    to 
mock. 

"  Our  «poil«  he  iictod  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  thiiifc-3  previous.  M  thay  were 
I      Tba  common  muck  o'  the  world." 

Suilcnf.:  Cbriotaisui,  U.  J 

4.  To  resist ;  to  manifest  opposition ;    to 
Contend. 

"It  is  hard  for  thee  to  Met  against  the  prick*."— 
JoMix.  i. 

U  1.  To  kick  off: 

Football :  To  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  In 
the  game. 

2.  To  kick  the  beam:  To  fly  up  and  strike 
the  beam,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance : 
hence,  to  be  found  wanting. 

'    8.  To  kick  the  bucket:  To  die.    (Slang.) 

I.  To  kick  up  a  row:  To  make  a  disturb- 
ance. 

took,  $.    [Kicn,  v.] 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  kicking ;  a  blow  with  the  foot. 

"  Gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  A-icfri  on  the  aeat  of 

honour." — Burke :  /tegicide  Pi-art,  let,  S. 

4  2.  One  who  kicks ;  a  kicker. 

3.  The  right  or  turn  of  kicking  the  ball  in 
football. 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

6.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket 
knife,   to  prevent    the    blade    striking   the 
apring  when  closed. 

*  6.  The  fashion. 

7.  A  sixpence.    (Slang.) 

II.  Brick-making:    The  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  side  of  a  stock-board  to 
make  a  depression  in  the  lower  face  of  the 
brick  as  moulded. 

1  A  Mdt  off:  The  flrst  kick  in  the  game  of 
football. 

•  kick -a-ble,   o.     [Eng.  kick;   -able.]     Ca- 
pable or  or  deserving  to  be  kicked.    (Gf.  Eliot : 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xii.) 

•klck-ee',  «.  [Eng.  kick;  -te.}  One  who  is 
kicked. 

klck'-er,  «.  [Eng.  tick;  -tr.]  One  who  or 
that  which  kicks. 

"  He  would  not  wivut  kicker*  enow  then." — Beaum.  A 
flet.;  Sift  Talma-,  i. 

•  kick"  tah,  a.    [Eng.  kick;   -is*.]    Inclined 
to  kick.     (111.  <t  Fig?) 

"It  Majestas  Imperil  grown  so  tioHrtr'-A'af. 
Ward:  IHmpU  Cooler,  p.  M, 

kick  shaw?, '  kick  shose,  *  klc  shoes, 
*.  pL  [Fr.  quelque  chote  =  something,  from 
Lut.  quails  =  of  what  kind,  and  causa  =  a 
cause,  a  thing.] 

1.  Something  fantastical;  something  that 
has  no  particular  name. 

"  Any  pretty  little  tin y  McfeAaKtt,  tell  William  cook." 
— .Vi<iAvsp. ;  3  Henry  IV.,  \.  1. 

2.  Light,  unsubstantial  dishes  In  cooking. 

"  Look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely, 
and  what  new  kickfhiici  nnd  delicate  made  tfaiun.  '— 
Beaum.  Jt  /Vet.  .•  Elder  Brother.  11L  L 

•  kick'  -  slide,  s.    [Eng.  kick,  and  thoe.]    A 
dancer,  a  caperer,  a  buffoon. 

•  kick  sy-wick-sey ,  s.  &  a.    [A  word  of  no 
etymology.] 

A.  A>  subet. :  Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  of 
endearment  for  a  wife. 

"  He  wears  his  honour  iu  a  box.  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kidtty-vncktey  here  at  home." 

Ukibxp. :  All  i  WOt  That  Eaat  HeU.U.1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fantastic,  restless. 

^  Brewer  considers  the  word  to  have  been 
from  kicksy-wtnsy  =  a  horse  that  kicks  and 
winces  in  impatience. 

kick  -lip,  t.    [Eng.  kick,  and  up.] 

1.  A  row,  a  disturbance,  a  bother. 

2.  The  water-thrush,  from  its  habit  of  jerk- 
ing its  tail  like  the  wagtail.    (Jamaica.) 

,  «.      [KlCKSYWICKST.J 

Idd  (1),  •  kyd,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  kid;  Sw.  kid, 
kidling;  Ice),  kidh,  kidlMngr  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
iizri ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  kitze.] 


A.  AitubstaiMit: 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  young  of  the  gnat 

"And  where  of  late  the  kidi  had  eropp'd  the  (rnuw, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  p.Hce." 

tfrtden :  OeU  ,  XetamerplXHeM  L 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of 
(it  her  animals  in  imitation  of  it. 

3.  (PI.) :  Gloves  made  of  kid  leather. 

IX  fig- :  A  young  child  ;  an  infant.  (Slang.) 

"A  fig  for  beinf  drowned  If  the  kid  U  Jrowned."- 
Seade :  If  I  .\erer  Too  Late  To  .Urnd.  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather  from  the  skin 
of  the  kid,  or  of  leather  made  to  imitate  it : 
as,  kid  gloves. 

*  kid-fox,  >.    A  young  fox. 

"  We'll  fit  the  Md-/o:r  with  a  pennyworth.' 

Maietp. .'  Muck  Adit  About  A'oWny,  U.  8. 

*  kid  (2),  «.    [Wei.  cidys  =  faggot*.  ]    A  faggot ; 
a  bundle  of  heath  or  furze ;  specif.,  a  bundle 
of  bushea  or  sticks  planted  on  a  beach  to  atop 
shingle  or  gather  sand,  to  act  as  a  groyne. 

kid  (3),  «.    [Prob.  a  rariant  of  kit  (q.v.).] 

flout. :  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel,  In 
which  sailors  receive  ttieir  food.  (/.  F.  Cooper  : 
UUes  Walllnaford,  ch.  ill.) 

kid  (1),  v.f.  &  {.     [Km  (1),  l.] 

A.  Tranritivt: 

*  1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,  as  •  goat. 
2.  To  impose  upon,  to  deceive.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  bear  young,  as  a  goat 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive.    (Slang.) 

kld(2).  r7.  (KiD(2),  <.]  To  form  into  a  bundle, 
as  faggots. 

kid  (3),  r.(.  [A.S.  cudk,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan  = 
to  know.]  To  make  known  ;  to  show,  to  dis- 
cover, to  disclose. 

*  kid,  *  kldde.  pa.  far.    [Kn>  (3),  e.J 

kid-ang.  *.    [Javanese  (?).] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  HUNTJAC  (q.v.). 

*  kid  der,  «.  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
kid  (2),  v.]     An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance 

its  price. 

kid  der  mln-ster,  t.  [See  def.]  A  carpet 
so  called  from  being  made  somewhat  exten- 
sively at  the  town  of  that  name  In  England. 
The  carpet  is  also  known  as  Scotch  for  a 
similar  reason.  Another  of  its  names,  Ingrain , 
signifies  that  it  is  made  of  wool  or  worsted 
dyed  in  the  grain;  that  is,  before  manufac- 
ture. Ita  names  two-ply  or  three-ply  indicate 
the  number  of  webs  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  fabric.  It  is  composed  of  two  webs, 
each  consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof; 
the  two  are  Interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce 
the  figure,  one  part  being  above  and  the  other 
below,  when  different  colours  are  used,  the 
pattern  will  be  the  saute  on  both  sides,  but 
the  colours  reversed. 

kid  die,  i.  [Arm.  kidd  =  a  net  at  the  month 
of  a  stream. ]  A  weir  or  fish-trap  formed  of 
wicker  or  basketwork. 

kid'  dow,  ».  [Com.  kiddaw.]  The  common 
Guillemot,  Uria  troile.  [GUILLEMOT.] 

kld'-dy. ».  [Eng.,  a  dlmin.  of  Kid  (I),  §.]  A 
little  kid. 

kiddy -pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  goats'  or 
sheeps'  nesn. 

*  kld'-Ung,  >.     [Eng.  kid  (1),  a. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]    A  young  kid. 

"  Monntainet,  where  the  wanton  HtlHnq  dallyes." 
Browne :  Britannia'*  PaAorati.  Dk.  II.,  a.  L 

kid'  nap,  r.l.  [Eng.  kid  (IX  s.  =  a  kid,  a 
child ;  nap,  from  Dan.  nappe ;  Sw.  nappa  = 
to  catch,  to  snatch.]  To  »u*jl  and  carry  off 
by  force,  as  a  child  or  other  human  being ;  to 
seize  and  forcibly  take  away,  as  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  into  slavery  ;  to  abduct 

"  Be  had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  nil  exile.  In  con. 
stint  peril  of  being  tidtiuppeoV* — JUuvaulay :  Uitt. 
Enff.,  ch.  xlx. 

kid'  nap  per,  >.  [Eng.  kiilnap ;  -er.]  One 
who  kidnaps  ;  a  man-stealer. 

"Then  said  the  giant,  Thon  practises!  the  craft  of  a 
kid/ntfi^trr.'  —Uunuan  :  Pilgrim'*  frafrett,  ii. 

kid   nftp  ping,  jrr.  par.,  a.,  *  «.    [KIDKAP.] 

A.  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  £  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verbX 


C.  At  tub*. :  The  act  of  forcibly  abducting- 
or  stealing  human  beings  ;  mau-stealing, 
child-stealing. 

"The  other  offence,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible 
abduction  or  steMlinic  nw»y  tA  a  man,  woluau.  or  child 
fruiu  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another,  was  capital  by  the  Jewish  law.  So  likewise 
in  the  civil  law,  plAglum,  was  punished  with  death. 
With  us  it  was  punished  with  line.  Imprisonment,  and 
pillory.  The  offence  of  cliild.stoallng  Is  now.  however, 
provided  for  by  the  stAtute  24  A  25  Viet.,  C.  100,  •-  M, 
which'  makes  It  a  felony,  for  which  penal  servitude  for 
•even  years  may  be  Imposed."— alackitone  :  Comment., 
bk.  Iv..  ch.  It. 

kld'-ney,  *  kid  neer,  •  kid  nero,  >.    [A 

corrupt,  of  kidneer,  or  kidnere,  where  kid  = 
belly,  womb,  from  Icel.  kvidhr,  Svr.qved,  A.S. 
cwidh,  Goth,  kwithns,  and  neer,  or  nert  —  a 
kidney ;  Icel.  njrra  ,•  Dan.  nyre ;  bw.  njure ; 
Dut  nier;  Ger.  niere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  aa  II. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  shape- 
or  appearance  :  as,  a  kidney  potato. 

2.  f  igurat ively : 

(I)  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney  :  think  of  that." 
jSAojbfS^.  :  Merry  Wifet  (tf  Windtor.  ill.  ft. 

*  (2)  A  waiter. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Anat. :  The  secreting  organs  of  the  urine, 
two  In  number,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  which  they  approach 
on  their  upper  extremities.    The  kidney  is 
from  four  to  five  inches  long,  about  two  and 
a  half  broad,  somewhat  more  than  one  in 
thickness,  and  from  three  to  five  ounces  In 
weight    Covered  by  a  layer  of  fat,  they  rest 
on  the  diaphragm,  the  right,  on  account  of 
the  liver,  being  somewhat   lower  than  the 
left     The  anterior  surfaces  are  convex,  the 
posterior  fiat.    Above  the  superior  extremity 
is  the  supra-renal  capsule.    The  concave  bor- 
der turns  outwards  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
convex  inwards  to  the  spine,  and  Is  excavated 
by  the  hihis  renalis,  a  Assure  containing  the 
bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  dense  and  fragile  In  structure,  and  in- 
vested by  a   capsular   membrane  which    Is 
easily  torn  from  its  surface.    When  dividfcd 
longitudinally  it  contains  two  structures,  an 
external  and  vascular,  the  cortical,  and  an 
internal  and  tubular,  the  medullary  substance.  " 
The  cones  or  pyramids  of  the  tubular  portions 
are  formed  by  the  tubuli  urintftri,  and  in  the 
cortical  substance  are  found  the  corpora  Hal. 
pighiana,  a  mass  of  minute,  red,  globular 
bodies.    The  ureter  Is  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  kidney.    In  the  interior  of  the  kidney 
are  three  cavities,  forming  together  the  infuu- 
dibula.    The  embryonic  and  foetal  kidney  it. 
composed  of  lobules. 

2.  Pathol. :   Many  diseases  may  affect  the 
kidneys,    as   inflammation,    cancer,    drops/ 
gout,  tubercle,  amyloid  or  other  degeneration 
the  presence  of  en'tozoa,  hydatids,  etc. 

kidney-bean,  >. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Fhaseolns.  The  common 
kidney-bean  is  Phastolut  vulgarly;  the  scarlet 
kidney-bean,  the  scarlet  running  kidney-bean, 
or  scarlet  runner,  is  Phaseolutmultijlorus  ;  its 
roots  are  narcotic,  as  are  those  of  the  royal 
kidney-bean,  P.  radiatus;  and  the  under- 
ground kiduey-bean  is  Arachit  hypogcea. 

Kidney-bean-tree : 

Hot. :  Wistaria  fruteecens,  a  papilionaceous 
plant  of  the  suborder  Viereee.  It  is  a  climbing 
shrub  with  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 

kidney  cotton,  ,.  A  South  American 
cotton,  the  gostypium  religiosttm,  long  stapled, 
and  with  black  seeds  massed  In  kidney  shape, 
eight  or  ten  together. 

kidney -form,  kidney    shaped,   a. 

Having  the  shape  of  a  kidney ;  crescenf-sliajicd, 
with  the  extremities  rounded  into  lobes. 

Kidney-shaped  leaf: 

Bat. :  A  reniform  leaf ;  a  leaf  of  the  sliape 
described  above. 

kidney-link,  «. 

Harness:  A  coupling  for  the  harness  below 
the  collar. 
*  kidney  lipt,  a.    Hare-lipped. 

K'lcey-potsUo,,  a.    A  variety  of  potato 

rest?,  i  I'll  i  ig  a  kidney  in  shape. 

kidney-vetch,  s. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Anthyllis  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  Icwv 


kidneywort— kilogrammetre 
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tad'-ney-WOrt,  s.     [Bug.  kidney,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Umbilicus  pendulinus,  a  plant  of 
the  family  Cia-ssulucese,  or  Houseleeks,  (2) 
Saxifrage  stellaris. 

kid  nlp-peif,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  iid  (2),  and  nip- 
;>sra.] 

Gun-found.:  Nippers  used  in  gun-moulding 
for  bringing  the  hoops  taut  around  the  mould. 

kid  kid,  s.    [Maori.] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  otFreycinetia  Banksii, 
one  of  the  Pandanaceas  eaten  in  New  Zealand. 

klel-mey'-er-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  D. 
Kielmeyer,  a  great  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ternstromiacea}.  It  con- 
sists of  resinous  Brazilian  shrubs  or  small 
trees.  The  leaves  of  Kielmeyera,  speciosa, 
which  contain  much  mucilage,  are  used  in 
Brazil  for  fomentations. 

kler,  s.    [KEIR.] 

tie  sal'  gnhr,  ,.    [r,.]     game  as  Infusorial 

silica' 

kie$'-er-ito,  s.  [Named  by  Richardt  In 
18(51,  after  Mr.  Kieser,  President  at  the  Jena 
Academy  ;  suff.  -i««  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  the  formula  MgOSOs  +  HO.  Crystalliza- 
tion orthorhombie ;  occurs  also  massive. 
Colour,  white  to  yellowish  ;  soluble  in  water. 
Found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia. 

kleve,  t.    [KEBVE.] 

Jdr-fS-Um,  kef  -fS-kfll,  «.  [Pers.  Jte/= 
foam,  scum,  and  gil  =  clay.]  A  species  of  clay  ; 
meerschaum. 

•kike,  iU.    [KICK,  ».] 

ki  ko  kfm  6  ma  lo ,  s.  [An  American  In- 
dian word.]  A  most  beautiful  varnish,  like 
copal,  but  whiter  and  more  transparent.  It 
is  brought  from  America.  (OgilvU.) 

.kll,  s.  [Celt.,  from  Lat.  cello.  =  a  cell.]  A 
common  element  in  Celtic  place-names,  and 
signifying  church,  cell,  or  burying-place  :  as, 
Xi/kenny,  ColumbtoZ,  Ac. 

Ml  brick'-en-ite,    s.      [Named  by  Apjohn 
after  its  locality  Kibrickeu,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  GBOCRONITE  (q.v.). 

kil   d6r  kin,  km   dcr  kin,  •  kyl'-dcr- 

kin,  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kindeken,  lit.  = 
little  child,  from  kind  =  a  child,  and  tli mi n . 
suff.  -ken  (—  Eng.  -kin,  Ger.  -Chen.]  A  liquid 
measure  containing  the  eighth  part  of  a  bogs- 
head,  or  eighteen  gallons. 

"  Make  in  the  Mbforftn  a  great  buug-hole  of  pur. 
tan'-Baam:  Sal.  JIM..  I  K. 

kll -erg,  ».    [Or.  xiAioi  (chilioi)  =  1,000,  and 
Eng.  erg  (q.v.).] 
Physics :  A  thousand  ergs. 

,.,','  The  gramme-centimetre  i»  rattier  lew  than  the 
tiltry,  being  about  980  ergs."— Brit.  AUK.  Kef.  far 

Kll-ken'-ny,  j.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  county  and  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland. 

Kilkenny-coal,  s.    Anthracite  (q.v.) 
kill,  ».    [KILN.] 

kill, '  kille,  *  kill-en, '  cull  en,  *  kull-en, 
•  kylle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  kolla  =  to  hit  on  the 
head,  from  kollr  =  the  top,  the  head ;  cogn. 
with  Norw.  kylla  =  to  poll,  from  koll  =  the 
head  ;  Dnt.  kollen  =  to  knock  down ;  kol  —  a 
knock  on  the  head.  (Skeat.)  By  others  re- 
garded as  a  variant  of  quell  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to 
•lay.    (Said  of  an  agent.) 

"  Princes  were  privileged  to  kill. 
And  number*  sanctltied  the  crime." 

I'orteut :  DeaA,  CM. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable ; 
•to  destroy  the  life  of.    (Said  of  a  cause  or  in- 
strument.) 

"The  medicines,  If  they  were  used  Inwards,  would 
Itill  those  that  use  them."-  Bacon. 

3.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  active  qualities  ; 
•to  deaden,  to  quell,  to  still. 

"  The  great  rage  1»  tttled  In  him,' 

Shaketp. :  Ltar,  IT.  7. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time  which  hangs  heavy  on 
one. 

11  Thell  only  labour  w»s  to  Oil  the  time." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  n 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  cause  death. 


T[  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone :  To  pro- 
duce two  effects  by  one  cause. 

"Thus  he  killed  two  oinlt  tfifA  orttuon*:  pleased  the 
Emiwror  by  giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  anceit. 
tor,  and.  gave  bita  such  a  leeeiublance  as  was  not 
scandalous  in  that  age,"—  Arydan;  YirgU.  (Oedlo.) 

IT  To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term, 
signifying  simply  to  take  away  life  ;  to  murder 
is  to  kill  with  oi»en  violence  and  injustice ;  to 
assassinate  is  to  murder  by  surprise,  or  by 
means  of  lying  in  wait ;  to  slay  '  to  kill  in 
battle  :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables  ;  to  murder  and  assassinate 
to  men  only ;  to  stay  mostly  to  men,  but 
sometimes  to  animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to 
animals  in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense,  when 
they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
number  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  kill  courtesy,  s.    A  rude  fellow. 

"  Pretty  soul  I  she  dur»t  not  He 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-con rt«*y." 
MoAwp.  :  Hiitoumnutr  ffiffht't  Drtam,  u.  a, 

*  kill  cow,  ».    A  butcher. 

*  kill-time,  i.    A  pastime. 
kill,  s.    [KILL,  v.]    The  act  of  killing. 

"  Keeping  possession,  had  won  well  when  be  finished 
the  spin  with  a  good  kill."— yield.  Jan.  S8. 1882. . 

kill  a  dar,  s.  [Hind.]  Toe  governor  of  a 
fort.  (Indian.) 

kll  las,  «.    [Corn.] 

Mining  ;  The  clay-slate  in  which  the  ores  of 
copper  and  tin  are  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a 
coarse  argillaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  gra- 
nite veins,  which  at  the  point  of  junction  con- 
vert it  into  hornblende  schist. 

kilT-dee.klll'-deer, «.  [From  the  cry  of  the 
bird.] 

Ornith.  :  JZgialitfs  (Oxyechus)  vociferus,  a 
bird  akin  to  the  plover.  It  ia  of  a  light  brown 
colour  above,  each  feather  tipped  with  brown- 
ish-red. There  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

kill'  er,  i.  [Eng.  kill ;  -er.]  One  who  kills 
or  deprives  of  life  ;  espec.,  a  slaughterman. 

"  He  did  sacrifice  to  It,  as  to  a  god.  and  called  It 
Tychou,  as  one  would  say,  happy  ktiler."— North  : 
WutanA,  p.  26L 

killer  whale,  s. 

Zool.  :  Orca  gladiator,  one  of  the  Delphinidee 
(Dolphins).  It  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet 
long,  glossy  black  above,  and  white  below, 
with  a  white  patch  above  the  eye,  and  some- 
times a  grayish  saddle  mark  on  the  back. 
The  mouth  has  eleven  or  twelve  powerful, 
conical,  slightly  recurved  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Its  fierceness  and  voracity  constitute  it  the 
terror  of  the  ocean.  Eschricht  took  thirteen 
porpoises  from  the  stomach  of  one,  and  found 
that  it  had  choked  itself  in  swallowing  a  four- 
teenth. Not  merely  seals  and  walruses,  but 
even  huge  sperm  Greenland  whales  dread  its 
attacks.  They  hunt  In  small  packs,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  near  some  of  the  Pacific 
sealing  grounds  ;  they  also  try  to  devour  the 
whales  struck  by  harpoons.  (Dr.  Murie,  in 
Cassett's  Nat.  Hist.) 

*  kill'-csse,  *  onl-lis,  *  con-liMO,  s.    [Fr. 

coulisse  =  a  groove,  a  channel.] 
Architecture :  . 

1.  A  groove,  a  channel,  a  gutter. 

2.  A  dormer-window. 

t  kUl'-herb,  «.    [Eng.  kill,  and  nrrb.} 
Hot. :  The  same  as  BROOMRAPE  (q.v.). 

k5£U'-l'-grew  (ew  as  6), «.  [Corn.]  A  Cornish 
local  name  for  the  Chough,  Pyrrhooorax  {rra~ 
culus. 

kill'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [KILL,  «.J 

A.  ds  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Depriving  of  life. 

2.  Irresistible,   overpowering,    fascinating, 
or  bewitching ;  so  ad  to  compel  admiration 
and  notice. 

"  Those  eyes  were  made  so  kminy." 

Pop* :  Rape  ofth*  ioct,  v.  «. 

3.  Too  hot  or  strong  to  last ;  exceedingly 
great ;  exhausting  :  as,  a  killing  pace. 

C.  As  mint. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life 
or  animation. 

"There  most  lie  an  actual  Xtlltnrr  to  constitute  mttr. 
d«r."— 8l<ic*ilono  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  H. 


kill -Ing  iy,  adv.    [Eng.  killing  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  killing  manner,  so  as  to  kill. 
"  With  many  wounds  In  nnexiwcted  place. 

Which  yet  not  kill,  hutJpUwylv  perplex." 

liactnant :  Oondibert.  bk.  i..  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :   In   a    fascinating   or   irresistible 
manner :  as,  To  look  at  one  killingly. 

Idl-H'-nite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  its 
locality,  Killiney  Bay,  Dublin  :  sufT.  -at 
(Min.).-] 

Min. :  Ahydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash, 
and  protoxide  of  lion.  Occurs  in  a  granitic 
rock,  in  banded  crystals  with  the  cleavage  of 
spodumene  (q.v.),  and  doubtless  derived  from 
that  mineral. 

"  fcttr-j6y,  ».  [Eng.  kill,  and  joy.]  One  who 
or  that  which  causes  pain  or  grief. 

kill'-ftck,  i.  A  small  anchor,  or  any  weight 
(as  a  stone)  used  in  anchoring.  (V.  B.) 

kfl'-lo-gle,  s.    [KILN.]    A  furnace  of  a  kiln. 

"  Xa.  na,  the  muckle  chumlay  In  the  auld  place 
reeked  like  a  kWoyie  In  hia  time."— Score  Gvu  itan- 
nerinff.  ch.  vL 

klT-low,  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  colly,  or  collovt 
(q.v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  and 
doubtless  had  its  name  from  kottovr,  by  which  name. 
In  the  north,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of  chim- 
neys is  called." — Woodward. 

*kn'-man,  a.  [Eng.  kill  and  man.]  Man- 
killing.* 

"  Cannot  airtheae;helps  represse  tht*  Jcaman  Hector's 
fright?"  Chapman :  Honur ;  OrfySMy U. 

*  kil'-man,  >.    [KILN-MA:;.] 

kfln  (it  silent),  *  kill,  *  kllnc,  •  kjrll, 
*  kylne,  5.  [A.S.  cyln  =.  a  drying-house,  from 
Lat.  culina  =  a 
kitchen ;  Icel.  kyl- 
na. ;  Sw.  kolna  ; 
Wei.  cylyn,  cyln.] 
A  furnace  for  cal- 
cining ;  as  plaster 
of  Paris  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  its 
shapes  of  marble, 
chalk,  or  limestone 
[LIMEKILN]  ;  for 
baking  articles  of 
clay  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  as  a  bis- 
cnit-kiln  [GLAZE- 
KILN]  ;  for  drying 

malt,  hops,  lumber,  grain,  fruit,  starch,  bis- 
cuit, &c. ;  for  vitrifying  articles  of  clay,  such 
as  pottery,  porcelain,  bricks.  [PORCELAIN, 
BRICK.] 

"  A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flam*. 
Aa  In  a  kiln  burns  in  my  veins." 

LonaftUou:  CoMtn  Leamd,  L 

kiln-dried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  Dried  in  a 
kiln. 

kiln-dry,  v.t.    To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

"  The  beat  way  IB  to  kiln-dry  them." — Mortimer. 

kiln-hole,  s.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a 
kiln. 

"  Creep  Into  the  Mahal*.'— Slntap.  t  Mtny  Wlta 
of  Windior,  iv.  L 

kiln-man,  kil  man,  *.    A  brickmaker. 

kil  6-dyne,  s.      [Gr.  xp^m  (chilioi)  =  1,000, 
and  Eng.  dyne  (q.v.).] 
Weights  Jb  Measures :  A  thousand  dynes. 

kir-6-gramme,  kil'-o-gram,  i.    [In  Ger. 

kilogramm,  from  Fr.  kilogramme,  from  kilo-,  in 
Fr.  compos.  =  a  thousand  times,  and  gramme  — 
a  gramme.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  French  measure  of 
weight  =  1,000  grammes.  A  kilogramme  as  a 
measure  of  mass  =  15,432*34874  grains,  of  which 
the  new  standard  pound  contains  7,000.  A 
kilogramme  weighs  9'81  x  10*  dynes  nearly. 
In  measuring  pressure,  a  kilogramme  per 
square  metre  =  98-1  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre nearly ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  deci- 
metre =  9'81  x  103  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre nearly  ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  centi- 
metre =  9-81  x  10s  dynes  per  square  centimetre 
nearly  ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre 
=  9'81  x  Vf  dynes  per  square  centimetre 
nearly.  (Everett :  The  C.  Q.  S.  System  of 
Units,  London,  1875.) 

kn-o-gr&m'-mS-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.   [Fr., 

from  Kilo-  =  a  thousand  ;  gramme  —  a  gramme, 
andBuJIre.)  In  measuring  work,  a  kilogram- 
metre  =  9-81  x  10'  ergs  nearly.  (Everett :  Tht 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  London,  1875.) 


KILNS. 


boy;   pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9~iin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    -Inc. 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion=sh&n;  -tion.  -siou  -  anon,    -tious.  -sious.  -eious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d«i. 
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kilolitre— kindle 


kl  161  i  tre  (tre  as  tor),  «.  [In  G.T  kilo- 
littr,  from  FT.  kilolitre,  from  kilo-  =  a  thou- 
utui,  and  litre.) 

Weights  &  Measure* :  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  fluids,  1,000  litres. 

«I  l5m'-8-tre  (tre  as  ter),  ».  [In  Ger.  kiln, 
meter,  from  Fr.  kilometre,  from  kilo-  =  ^  thou- 
sand, and  metre.  ] 

Weight!  &  Measures  :  A  French  measure  of 
length  or  distance,  1,000  metres.  It  is  1093-63 
yards,  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

'  kJT  6-stere,  «.  [Pref.  kilo-,  and  Gr.  mptos 
(ttereot)  =  a  solid.] 

WeigMtdt  Meamret:  An  old  French  solid 
measure,  containing  1,000  cubic  metres  = 
35316-6  English  cubic  feet. 

kilt,  i.  [KiLT,  r.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  by 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  considered 
as  their  national  dress. 

kilt,  v.t.  [Dan.  kiltr;  Sw.  dial,  kilta.}  To 
tuck  up,  to  truss  up. 

"  The  wives  maun  kilt  their  coat*,  and  wade  Into 
the  «urt  to  tok  the  nib  uhore. '-Scott:  An<i;unm. 
eh.  zzvL 

kilt  dd,  a.  [Eng.  ktU;  -rd.}  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  kilt ;  plaited  by  kilting. 

kilt  Ing,  s.  [Kn.T.  v.]  A  term  employed  in 
dressmaking  to  denote  an  arrangement  of  flat 
single  plaits,  or  pleats,  placed  closely  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  double  edge  of  the  plait  on 
the  upper  side  shall  lie  half  overthe  preceding 
one  on  the  inside,  each  showing  about  one 
inch,  and  hiding  one  inch. 

•  klm,  a.    [Wei.  cam.]    Crooked. 

kim-k&m,  adv.    Crookedly,  awry,  wrong. 
"  I  heard  my  father  say  that  everything  then  was 
tamed  amide  duwn,  and  that  in  hid  remembrance  all 
WtSmSmuJ—f.  Holland:  Plutarch.  i>.  373. 

Kim,  9.  [An  abbreviation  of  Kimmeridge 
(q.v.).]  (See  etym.) 

klm-coal,  *.    [KIHHERIDOE-CLAT.] 

Idm'-bd,  *ldm'-bOW,  a.  [Wei.  cam  = 
crooked,  and  Eug.  bow.]  Crooked,  bent.  archedt 
curved. 

**  The  kimbo  handle*  Mem  with  bears-foot  carv'd. 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd." 

Dryden:   Viryil ;    Eclog.  Ill  67. 

H  To  set  or  place  the  arms  akimbo :  To  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  projecting 
outwards. 

"  He  observed  them  edging  towards  one  another  to 
whisper,  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  hi*  arum 
akimbo,  to  keep  them  asunder."— Arbuthnot :  Hitt.  of 
John  Butt. 

•  kim  bo,  *  kem  bo,  v.t.    [KIMBO,  a.]    To 
place  akimbo  ;  to  crook. 

"Hetemftoedhisarma."—  fiichardton:  SirC.  (Jrandi. 
ton,  iv.  388. 

klm- 1  -  to  -  tan' -ta- lite,  s.     [Named  by 
Nordenskiold.      A  supposed  tantalite   from 
Kiraito,  Finland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  IXIOLITE  (q.v.). 

klm  -mer,  s.  [CUMMER.]  A  female  ;  a  neigh- 
bouring female  acquaintance  among  the  pea- 
awiiry  ;  a  gossip. 

'"But  welt  help  him  to  his  ain,  kimmert,'  cried 
others;  'awl  Ix'fure  (iloasiui  sail  keep  the  place  of 
ElUngowon,  we'll  bowk  him  out  o't  »Pour  nails.'" — 
Scott :  Guy  Manneriny,  ch.  Iv. 

Kim  -mer-Idge,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Geog. :  A  place  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire. 

Kimmeridgc-clay,  *. 

Geol. :  A  thick  bed  of  Upper  Oolitic  clay  or 
bituminous  shale,  occurring  in  Kimmeridge, 
in  the  Isle  of  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  &c.  It  some- 
times forms  an  impure  coal  several  hundred 
feet  thick.  In  parts  of  Wiltshire  it  resembles 
peat,  and  may  have  been  derived  in  part  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables ;  but,  as  its 
chief  fossils  are  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  the  remains  of  vegetables  being 
but  few,  it  may  be  of  animal  origin.  It  under- 
lies the  Portland  Sand.  (LyelL) 

klm  nel,  s.     [KEMELIN.]    A  tub. 

kin  (1),   *  Iran,   *  kyn,   *  kynne,  s.  &  o. 

[A.S.  cynn ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  kunni ;  Icel. 
kyn  =  kin,  kindred ;  kynni  =  acquaintance  ; 
Dut.  kinne  =  sex ;  Goth,  kuni  =  kin,  race, 
tribe ;  Lat.  genvs  =  a  race  ;  Gr.  WMC  (geno$) 
—  race,  offspring;  Eng.  kind,  kindred,  and 
king.} 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship,    consanguinity,    affinity, 
kindred,  common  descent. 

"  You  an  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persona."— 
Bacon  :  Ad*ux  to  Villitn. 

2.  The  same  generic  class  ;  things  related. 

"Being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcalixate  salta."— 
Boylt. 

3.  A  relation,  a  connection. 

"  He  Is  some  tin  to  the*. " 

.ShoJtetp.  /  Merchant  of  TVnic*.  1L  7. 

4.  Relations  or  connections  collectively ; 
kindred  ;  persons  related  or  connected. 

"  They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  WM  >>ent" 

Scott ;  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  r.  li. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  family,  nature,  or 
kind  ;  akin. 

"  Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king." 

Skakeip.  :  2  Henry  IY,,  11.  S. 

kin  (2X  «.    [CHIN.] 

Music :  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  with 
five  strings,  somewhat  resembling  a  violin.  It 
has  a  sounding-board  and  five  silken  strings  of 
different  sizes. 

-kin,  av/.  [Cf.  Ger.  -ctat.]  A  diminutival 
suffix  ;  as  manifcin  =  a  little  man  ;  lambfcin= 
a  little  lamb. 

ki-na-ki-na,  -.    [QUININE.] 
kin  ate,  s.    [QUINATC.] 

*  kin  bote,  s.  fEng.  kin  (IX  and  Mid.  Eng. 
bo(«  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law;  Compensation  for  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman. 

kin  cob,  kin   coub,  t.     [Hind,  kimkhwdb.] 

Fabric :  An  Indian  textile  fabric  of  muslin, 

gauze,   or  silk,   woven  in  various  ways,  and 

sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver. 

It  is  used  for  both  male  and  female  dress. 

kind,    '  klnde.    '  kunde,   a.  &  i.      [A.8. 
cynde,    gecynde    —    natural,    native.  Inborn; 
cynd,  gecynd  =  nature.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  a  genus 
or  species  ;  natural,  native. 

"  It  becometh  sweeter  than  It  should  be.  and  loseth 
the  kind  ta.te.--/1.  Holland. 

2.  Having  feelings  or  a  disposition  befitting 
a  common  nature ;  disposed  to  do  good  to 
others ;  willing  to  accede  to  the  requests  of 
others,  and  ready  to  assist  them  in  distress  or 
want ;  sympathetic,  benevolent,  benignant,  gra- 
cious, tender,  humane,  friendly,  affectionate. 

"  Be  a»  thy  presence  U,  gracious  and  kind.' 

Hhnketp.  :  Sonnet  10. 

3.  Proceeding  from    or   characterized    by 
kindness  or  tenderness  of  heart ;  benevolent, 
gracious ;  as  a  kind  act,  a  kind  word. 

*  4.  Suitable  for  or  befitting  the  nature  of. 

"Oabrlel  Plata  takes  care  to  dUtiiipulah  what  hay 
Is  kindest  for  sheep."—  Boyto:  H'orti.x-i.a57. 

*  5.  Keeping  to  nature ;  natura^. 

"  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness." 
Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1.  1. 

*  6.  Not  degenerate  ;  not  corrupt. 

"  What  mightst  thoa  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural." 

Shakttp.  ;  Henry  V.,  ii.    (Chorus,) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*L  Nature ;  natural  propensity  or  inclination. 

"  As  steel  la  hardest  In  his  kind* 
Aboue«ll  other,  that  men  nude 
Of  metolles."  Oovcr:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

*  2.  Race,  genus,  generic  class. 

"  As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds.  In  orderly  array  on  wing. 
Came  summon  d.'  Milton :  f.  /..,  ri.  7J. 

•3.  Rehitions,  connections,  people  of  the 
same  race. 

"  At  the  last  the!  chaced  out  the  Breton*  so  clene, 
Away  vnto  Wale*  ther  kynd  is  I  wene." 

Robert  At  Brunne.  p.  *. 

4.  Sort,  variety,  nature,  description,  style, 
character. 

"Ytgeathenthof  atl%yn<f««of  Irishes."—  Matt,  xifi. 
(1HLJ 

5.  Manner,  way,  fashion,  sort. 

"Or  you  shall  Itear  hi  such  a  Hnd  from  me 
As  will  displease  y.n;." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  L  S. 

T  In  kind :  In  produce  or  commodities,  as 
opposed  to  money. 

"He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto 
those  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  Uke  them  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them."— Raoon  ;  Henry  \'H. 

*f  Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense;  sort  has  been  diverted 
from  its  original  meaning  by  colloquial  use  : 
kind  is  properly  employed  for  animate  objects, 


particularly  for  mankind,  and  improperly  for 
moral  objects  ;  species  is  a  term  used  by  philo- 
sophers, classing  things  according  to  their 
external  or  internal  properties.  Sort  may  be 
used  for  either  kind  or  species;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common 
property  in  the  objects,  but  simple  assem- 
blage, produced  as  it  were  by  eors,  chance. 

kind-spoken,  <i.     Spoken  or  said  in  ft 
kind  manner  :  as,  a  kind-spoken  word. 

kind-tempered,  a.    Mild,  gentle. 

"  To  the  kind-temjyrred  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seaBoim  ever  stealing  round, 
Minutely  faithful."  Thornton  :  Summer.  •. 

*  kynd,  v.t.    [KIND,  a.]    To  beget 

"  She  yet  forgets,  that  she  of  men  was  kundtd." 
:  f.  ^..  V.  v.  40. 


kind  cr  gart  en,  a.  [Ger.  =  the  children'! 
garden.] 

Education  :  A  system  of  education,  for  in- 
fants and  young  children,  devised  by  Frederick 
Frbbel  (1782-1852),  by  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Ronge,  it  was  first  carried  out  at 
Hamburg,  in  1849.  In  1851  Madame  Ronge 
established  a  kindergarten  at  Hampstead.  In 
1858,  Ronge  published  a  work  on  tine  subject. 
Knowledge  is  imparted  in  an  attractive  form, 
chiefly  by  simple  object-lessons,  by  toys, 
games,  singing,  and  work  —  plaiting,  weaving, 
folding,  and  cutting-out  paper.  Corporal 
punishment  is  excluded.  The  chief  merit  of 
Frbbel's  method  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
he  makes  education  a  real  drawing-out,  not  a 
mere  imparting  of  instruction,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  his  object  is  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  whole  nature  with  a 
view  to  free  self-development  and  action.  The 
Kindergarten  system  has  been  widely  estab 
lished  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several  citiei 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 
It  has  also  been  widely  introduced  in  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  exercises  .  .  .  can  be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  a 
kin4*ryart«n.''—Z.  Xhirrtff  :  Thm  Kindergarten  (1MO). 

(X  It 

kind  heart  3d  (ea  us  a),  a.  [Eng.  kind, 
and  hearted.]  Distinguished  or  characterized 
by  kindness  of  heart  ;  tender-hearted,  kind. 

"  He  WM  as  honest  and  JHtutAenrfed  a  gentleman  ai 
any  in  England."—  M.tcautay  :  Hitt,  Sng..  ch.  xlv. 

kind  heart  ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
kindhearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  kindhearted  ;  kindness  of  heart. 

kin  -die  (1),  v.t.  ft  i.  [Icel.  kyndill  =a  candle, 
a  touch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit.  :  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  Bet  fire  to  ;  to 
light. 

"  Wben'they  had  kindled  a  fyre  In  the  middes  of  th* 
paly*."—  /,«*•  xxIL  (1U1.J 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  inflame,  aa  the  passions  ;  to  excite 
to  action  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  tire  ; 
to  animate  ;  to  heat. 

"  He  hath  kindled  bts  wrath  against  me,  and  couuUth 
ineasoneof  hi*  enemies."  —  J«b  xU.  11. 

*2.  To  incite,  to  encourage. 
"Nothing   remains,    but  that    I    kindlt  the   boy 
thither."—  S*a*-«/>.  :  <4'  >'"<<  LH*  It,  L  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  take  ft  re  ;  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  to 
flame. 

"  When  thou  walkest  through  the  flre,  thou  ihalt 
not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kind!*  upon 
the*."—  Itaiah  xllll.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :    To  be  inflamed  ;   to  become  ex- 
cited or  stirred  up  to  ac'  ion  ;  to  be  roused  ; 
to  grow  warm. 

"  My  pity  kindlft  *t  hla  woe." 

Coifi/vr  :  Olney  ffymnt,  xll. 

*  kindle  coal,  *  kindle  flre,  s.  A  pro- 
moter or  stirrer-up  of  strife  ;  a  firebrand. 

"In  these  wars  amongst  saints  Satan  Is  the  gnat 


*  kindle-fire,  s.     LKINDLE-COAL.] 

•kin  -die  (2),  *  kind  •  len,  *  kun  die. 
*  kynd-lyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [KINDLE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear. 

"  The  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindt**.* 
—Shaketp.  :  Ai  You  Like  It,  iii.  S. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bring  forth  or  bear  young. 
mt\  Used  specifically  of  hares  and  rabbits  in 

both  cases. 

*  kln-dle,  *  kin-del,  *  kyn  die,  -.  [Eng. 
kind;  dimin.  suff.  -le,  -el.]  A  generation,  a 
brood. 

"  Kyndlit  of  edderta."-  Wyclifft  :  Luke  111.  7. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re   oe  -e;  ey-a;  qu  =  kw. 


kindler— king 
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kln'-dler,  *     [Bng.  kindl(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
kindles,  inflames,  or  excites ;  an  inflamer,  an 
exciter. 

"  Now  la  the  time  that  rakea  their  revels  keep ; 
Kindlen  of  riot,  enemlea  of  sleep." 

Gay :  Trivia,  iii. 

S.  Domestic :  An  attachment  to  a  stove,  by 
which  a  body  of  easily  lit  material  is  brought 
against  the  fuel  in  the  stove  to  kindle  it. 

•kind  less,  a.  [Eng.  kind;  -less.]  Without 
regard  for  ties  of  kindred  ;  without  fellow  or 
parallel ;  unnatural. 

"  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  Jtind/eM  villain." 
Khaketp. :   Hamlet.  11.  4. 

kind  -U-er,  comp.  of  a.    [KINDLY.] 

kind -11-noss,  ».  [Eng.  kindly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kindly  ;  kindly  dis- 
position or  inclination ;  affection,  benevolence. 

"  One  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  vet 
From  nature's  kindlinet*  received  a  frame 
Robust."  Wordtworth:  Excurtion,  bk.  vt. 

kind  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [KINDLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adj. :  Inflaming ;  becoming  inflamed 
Or  excited  ;  becoming  heated  ;  heated. 

"  And  surely  he  that  spake  with  kintifiny  brow, 
Was  a  true  patriot." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vli. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of   setting  on  fire ;  the  act  of 
causing  to  burn ;  the  act  of  inflaming,  heat* 
ing,  or  exciting. 

2.  Materials  for  burning,  or  for  commencing 
Afire. 

"A  basket  of  kindtinyt  in  his  hand."— Mitt  Cum- 
min j  :  Lamplighter,  p.  66. 

kindling-coal,  s.  A  piece  of  coal  used 
for  lighting  a  fire. 

•kind  ling,  *kyndlyng,  s.  [Eng.  kindle 
(2),  v.]  A  orood,  a  generation. 

•."  —  Wydifft; :  Luke  111.  T.  (Pur. 


kind -1^,  *  kynde-li,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  kind; 
•ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  According  to  kind  or  nature ;  natural. 

"  That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our 
VM  the  kindly  fruit*  of  the  earth,  so  as  In  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them." — Common  Prayer:  Litany. 

2.  Kind,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted,   af- 
fectionate, benevolent,  humane. 

"  And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth, 
A  mail  of  kindlier  nature." 

Wordtvorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Favorable,     prosperous,    auspicious,    re- 
freshing. 

"  The  like  endeavours  to  renew, 
.    Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  RylMone,  11L 

C.  A$  adverb: 

*  1.  By  nature  ;  naturally  ;  of  nature. 

"Deceit,  weptng,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly."  Chattcer :  C.  T.,  8,964. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner ;  with  kindness  or 
good-will ;  with  a  disposition  to  do  good,  or 
to  make  others  happy. 

"  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love."— Roman*  xli.  10. 

8.  Happily,  fortunately,  favorably. 

"He  took  It.  and  it  wrought  kindly  with  him."— 
9unyan  :  Pilgrim' t  Progrett,  i>t.  ii. 

kindly-tenant,  *. 

Scots  Law :  [BENTALLER]. 

kind  noss,  *  kynde  ncssc,  s.  [Eng.  kind ; 
•wess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind  ;  a  kind, 
tender,  humane,  or  affectionate  disposition  ; 
a  disposition  and  willingness  to  make  others 
happy  by  gratifying  their  wishes,  supplying 
their  wants,  or  helping  in  their  distress  ;  be- 
nevolence, good-will,  tenderness,  beneficence, 
affection. 

"If  there  be  kindnett,  meekness,  or  comfort  In  her 
tongue,  then  Is  not  her  husband  like  other  men."— 
Ecclut.  xzxvl.  23. 

2.  That  which  is  kind ;  an  act  of  good-will 
or  benevolence  ;  conduct  or  actions  contribu- 
ting to  the  happiness  of  others  in  any  way. 

"But  that  kindnttt  availed  nothing. "—Macaulav: 
Mitt.  Eng..  ch.  xzil. 

1  For  the  difference  between  kindness  and 
tenejU,  see  BENEFIT;  fior  that  between  kind' 
nesst  and  benevolence,  see  BENEVOLENCE. 

kin  dred,  '  kin-red,  *  kin  rede.  *  con- 
rede,  *  kyn  rede,  •  kyn-dred,  ...  &  a. 
(A.S.  cyn  —  kin  (q.v.);  suff.  -r&atn,  =  state, 


condition  :  as  in  hatred.    The  d  is  excrescent, 
as  in  thunder,  gander,  &c.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  con- 
sanguinity, kin,  affinity. 

"  Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  kliig." 

Shakftp.  ;  Richard  It..  L  1. 

2.  Relations  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  relatives, 
connections,  kin  ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

"And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  :it  best 
Small  help."        Wordtworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

*  3.  A  nation,  a  race. 

"And  thanne  the  tokene  of  mannes  sone  schal  ap- 
pere  in  hevene  ;  and  thaune  alle  kynrrdi*  of  the  eertlie 
•chulen  weyle.  —  Wycliffe  :  Matthew  xxlv. 

*  4.  Family,  race,  descent. 

"  And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kindmlf 
That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo."  Chaucer  :  C.  T..  11,049. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Related,  akin,  kin,  congenial, 
allied  ;  of  like  nature  or  qualities. 

"  They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  In  in- 
tellectual power,  but  equally  vain."—  Macaulay;  Hiit, 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

kine,  s.  pi.    [Cow,  s.] 

ki    no    mat    ic,  ki  -  no  -  mat'  -  ic  -  al,  "  . 

[KINEMATICS.]    Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Kinematics  (q.v.). 

"  For  the  kinematical  properties  of  the  motion  .  .  . 
the  fundamental  ideas  are  to  be  sought  In  Stokes's 
article."—  Saturday  Review,  Jan,  12.  1884,  p.  »:>. 

ki-ne  -mat  -ics,  ».  [Gr.  KU^O.  (kinema)  =  a 
motion  ;  KiWw  (kined)  =  to  move.] 

Physics  :  The  science  of  pure  motion,  admit- 
ting conceptions  of  time  and  velocity,  but  ex- 
cluding the  conception  of  force.  Newton's 
fluxions  are  a  purely  kinematical  method. 
From  the  kinematics  of  a  point,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  curve  may  be  deduced. 

"  A  special  mixed  science  of  time  and  space  called 
kinenuitirt,  which  takes  its  place  besides  the  older 
sciences  of  geometry  and  algebra,  in  the  sciences  of 
pure  space  and  pure  time."—  Prof.  Tait  :  Recent  A  d- 
vuiicet  in  Physical  Science  11879),  p.  14. 

km   c  scope,  *.     [KINETOSCOPE.] 

ki  nc  si  at  rlc,  a.  [Gr.  (uwjim  (kinisis)  = 
movement,  motion,  and  iarptinfe  (iutrikos)  = 
of  or  for  a  surgeon.] 

Therapeut.  :  Of  or  relating  to  muscular  move- 
ment used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases. 

ki  -  ne  -  81  path'  -  Ic,  a,  [Eng.,  &c.  kinesi- 
path(y);  -ic.] 

Therapeut.  ;  Of  or  relating  to  kinesipathy 
(q.v.). 

ki-ne-sip  a-thist,  s.  [Eng.  kinesipat  h(y)  ; 
ist.] 

Therapeut.  :  One  who  believes  in  or  prac- 
tises kinesipathy. 

kl  ne  sip  a  thy,  s.  [Gr.  nCi-ntrij  (kinesis)  = 
movement,  and  voJh\  (path?),  or  na.00?  (pathos) 
=  suffering.] 

Therapeut.  :  The  attempted  cure  of  some 
diseases  by  exercising  certain  muscles  ;  cure 
by  means  of  gymnastics.  Called  also  Move- 
ment Cure.  [LiNoisM.] 

ki-ne  si  ther  a  py,  s.     [Gr.  Kfopit  (kine- 
sis) =  movement,    and   0«paireta  (tlierapeia)  = 
medical  treatment  ;  Fr.  kinesitherapie.] 
Therapeut.  :  The  same  as  KINESIPATHY  (q.v.). 

kl-ne  s6d  1C,  a.  [Gr.  truant  (kinesis)  = 
motion,  and  ooos  (hodos)  =  a  way.]  Conveying 
motion. 


ktnesodic  substance,  «. 

Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 


"  Schtlf  believes  that  in  lesions  of  almost  an 
the  fsplnal]  cord  a  compensatory  assumpti 
the  functions  of  the  injured  parts  by  those  left  intact 


t  any  part 
mption  of 


may  take  place,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case 
of  the  posterior  columns.  He  proposes  the  term 
kinetodic  tubttunce  for  the  tissue  by  which  motor 
impulses  are  conveyed  along  the  spinal  cord,  and  he 
believes  the  smallest  portion  is  capable  of  transmitting 
motor  1m  pulses  in  any  direction."—  Carpenter:  Human 
Phytiol.  (1881),  p.  598.  (Note.) 

ki  net   ic,  a.     [Gr.  ictwiTticfa(kinetikos)  =  of  or 
for  moving  ;  putting  in  motion.] 

1.  Imparting  motion  ;  motory. 

2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted  ;  opposed 
to  latent  or  potential. 

kinetic-energy,  s.    Energy  dut  to  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

"  K  'in  ftif  -energy  is  half  the  product  of  mass  by  the 
square  of  velocity.     If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length, 

and  T  for  time,  then    kinetic-energy  Is  =   *—  ^"."  — 

Eftrctt  :  Thi  C.  G.  S.  Sytfem  of  Unitt  (London.  1876), 
eh.  1.,  p.  i. 


ki  net  ics,  s.    [KINETIC.] 

Phytics :  That  branch  of  dynamics  which 
treats  of  forces  imparting  motion  to  or  influ- 
encing motion  already  imparted  to  bodies. 

ki  no  to  gen'  e  sis,  ,.  The  kinetic  theory 
of  organization,  in  accordance  with  which 
animal  structures  (teeth,  bones,  muscles,  .VIM 
owe  their  development  to  the  movements  of 
animals. 

ki  no'  t6  graph,  «.  A  device  by  which  » 
moving  object  can  be  photographed  at  exceed 
ingly  short  intervals  so  that  the  pictures  will 
represent  a  continuous  series  of  movements  In 
the  kinetoscope. 

ki  ne'-to  scope,  s.  [Gr.  KI^TO?  (kinitos)  * 
movable,  and  oxoWw  (skoped)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.] An  instrument  invented  by  Perigal, 
for  illustrating  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  circular  movements  of  different  radii  in  the 
production  of  curves ;  called  also  kinescope. 
Also  a  recent  device  by  which  photographs 
taken  by  a  kiuetograph  may  represent  to  the 
eye  the  actual  movements  of  the  original. 

king  (1),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  instrument 
of  percussion,  consisting  of  metal  plates, 
which  are  struck  with  a  hammer. 

king  (2),  *  kin-ing,  *  kyng,  *  kynge.  ». 

[A  contraction  of  the  older  form  fcining  or 
kyning.     A.S.  cyning,  cynincg,  cyninc,  cynyng, 
from  cyn  =  a  tribe,  kin  ;  suff.  -ing  ;  hence  lit. 
=  son  of  a  tribe,  i.e.,  elected  by  a  tribe. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  chief  ruler,  magistrate,  or  sovereign 
of  a  nation  ;  one  who  is  invested  with  supremo 
authority  over  a  nation,  country,  or  tribe  ;  a 
sovereign,  a  monarch,  a  prince. 

"What  is  a  king  f—n.  man  condemn 'd  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care." 

Prwr :  Solomon,  iiL  IT*. 

2.  The  conqueror  among  a  set  of  competi- 
tors.   (Scotch.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  One  of  the  court  cards  having  on 
it  a  picture  of  a  king. 

(2)  Chess :  The  chief  piece  in  point  of  rank 
in  the  game  of  chess  (q.v.). 

(3)  Draughts :  A  crowned  man  In  the  game 
of  draughts  (q.v.). 

2.  Strip*. :  [1. 1,  IT  0)3- 

H  (1)  The  First  and  Second  Books  ofKingt : 
Old  Test.  Canon :  Two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  relating  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (united  and  divided)  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  Solomon,  a  little  before  the  death 
of  David,  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachim— a  period 
not  less  than  431,  and  perhaps  more  than  453 
years.  In  Hebrew,  the  two  Books  of  Kings 
were  originally  one  volume  :  the  Septuagint 
divided  them,  calling  them  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  the  Vulgate  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings.  Next,  Bom- 
berg  separated  the  Hebrew  book  into  two, 
after  the  Greek  model.  The  division  ii 
clumsily  made  in  the  middle  of  Ahaziah's 
reign,  and  with  no  important  break  in  the 
historic  narrative.  There  are  resemblances 
so  considerable  between  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel;  and  1  and  2  Kings,  that 
some  have  supposed  them  a  continuous  narra- 
tive from  a  single  author  or  editor  ;  but  there 
are  sufficient  differences  between  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  they  were  independent  works.  The  unity 
of  style  between  1  and  2  Kings  proves  them 
to  have  had  the  same  editor.  The  materials 
to  which  he  had  access  for  the  composition  of 
the  book  seem  to  have  been  governmental 
records,  published  histories  of  individual 
kings,  with  memoirs  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
not  from  a  cold,  official  pen,  but  from  an  en- 
thusiastic friend  and  admirer.  The  work 
contemplates  events  from  the  prophetic,  aa 
the  books  of  Chronicles  do  from  the  priestly, 
point  of  view.  The  former  gives  prominence 
to  the  history  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  among  which 
most  of  the  prophets  labored ;  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  Two  Tribes,  among  whom  th« 
priests  found  their  home.  Both  taught  that 
the  Jewish  monarchy  was  a  theocracy,  with 
Jehovah  for  its  real  sovereign,  and  was  pros- 
perous or  otherwise  according  as  his  earthly 
vicegerents  earned  out  or  departed  from  his 
comuiamU.  Keen  study  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  is  needful  to  the  comprehension  of  th» 
Old  Testament  prophetic  writings,  which  in 
their  turn  reflect  great  light  on  the  historic 
narratives  in  Kings.  Recent  archseologieal 


b$iX  b6^;  pout.  Joltl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cylst.     ph  =  & 
*dan,  -tlan  =  ahan,     tiou.  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    ston  -  zhun,     clous,  -ttous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bis,  -die.  &c.  -  beL  del. 
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researches  have  afforded  much  confirmatory 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  believed  that  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25, 
26),  So,  or  Sevek  (2  Kings  ivii.  4),  Tirhakah 
(xix.  9),  and  Pharaoh  Neclioh  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  SO),  figure  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  Assyrian  account  of  Sennacherib's  expe- 
dition against  Hezekiah  is  on  a  little  barrel- 
like  cylinder,  covered  with  arrow-headed 
characters,  in  the  British  Museum.  Omri 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16,  17,  Ac.);  Jehu  (2  Kins*  ix. 
S,  &c.),  Menahem  (xv,  14,  Ac.),  Tiglath  Pileser 
(xvi.  10),  and  Shalmaneser(xvii.  8),  are  also  on 
the  Assyrian  tablets.  There  is  a  lengthened 
account  of  Mesha,  the  slieepmaster,  on  the 
Moabite  stone  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5).  The 
Books  of  Kings,  or  narratives  derived  from 
them,  are  alluded  to  In  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Cf.  1  Kingi  iv.  21—28.  x.  5,  14—  ±1  Ac.,  and  Mat.  vi. 
89  ;  x.  1-13.  and  Mat  ill.  42  ;  vl.  1-S8,  and  Acts  vii.  47  ; 
ivll.  1,  and  Jainei  v.  17  ;  xvtl.  8—  !«,  and  Luke  Iv.  98  ; 
xviii.  fi—45.  and  JamM  V.  18  ;  xix.  10,  14,  18,  and  Rom. 
XL  8—  i  ;  S  Kiuxi  T.  1—27  and  Luke  IT.  37.  Ac. 

(2)  King  of  the  Herrings: 

Ichthy.  :  Ckimtera  monatroxt.    [CHIMERA.] 


king-apple,  s. 

king  at  arms,  *. 

Her.  :  One  of  three  officers  of  great  anti- 
quity, whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the 
heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and  have 
the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  There  are  three 
kings-at-arms  in  England,  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  [GARTER.]  The  first  of  these  is 
called  the  principal  king-at-arms,  the  other 
two  provincial  kings-at-arms  ;  Clarencieux 
officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and  Norroy 
north  of  that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon  king- 
at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  an  Ulster  king-al- 
arms for  Ireland. 

king  bird-  of  -paradise,  s. 

Omtth.  :  Pai-odisea  regia,  a  small  species 
from  New  Guinea,  known  to  and  described  by 
Linnaeus. 

king  bolt,  s. 

Vehicles: 

1.  A  vertical  bolt  which  attaches  the  front 
of  the  body  to  the  fore-  carriage,  and  forms  the 
axis  of  oscillation  when  the  said  carriage  is 
turned  sideways. 

2.  A  similar  part  In  a  railway-car  which  forms 
the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  car  upon  the  truck 
in  turning  curves. 

King  Charles's  spaniel,  5. 

Zool.  :  A  kind  of  Spaniel.  Called  also  the 
Pug-nosed  SpanieL 

king-crows,  s.pl. 

Ornith.  :   The  family  IMcruridEe  (Th-ongos) 

S.v.).     The  Common  King-crow  (Buchanga 
ra)  is  found  in  India.    It  continually  perse- 
cutes the  crows  of  that  country,  whence  the 
name  of  King-crow. 

*  king  geld,  «. 

Old  Law:  A  royal  aid  ;  an  escuage.  [GELD,  >.] 

king-killer,  s.  A  regicide  ;  a  murderer 
of  a  king  or  kings. 

"There  were  kiny-kUIer*  Ilka  LenthalL"  —  /.  & 
Brewer  .'  Snglith  Ktudiet,  p.  178. 

king  mullet,  «. 

Ichthy.  :  Upenevs  maculatus,  a  fish  hi  the 
Mas  around  Jamaica. 

king-parr  aUeet,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Platycercus  acapuZaitw,  an  Austra- 
lian parrakeet.  It  is  a  well-known  cage-bird. 

king-penguin,  *.    [PENGUIN,  i.  (i).] 
king-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  AncectochUus  setaceus. 

king-rod,  $.  A  tension-rod  depending 
from  the  ridge  of  a  roof  and  uniting  with  the 
tie-rod  ;  occupying  the  position  of  the  king- 
post in  wooden  roofs. 

king-snake,  ». 

Zool.  :  Ophiboius  getulus.     [OniiBOLUs.  J 
king-truss,  s.    [KINGPOST.] 
king-tyrant,  s. 
Ornith.  :  The  same  as  KINGBIRD  (q.v.). 

king-vulture  or  king  of  the  vul- 
tures, s. 

Ornith.  :  A  large  vulture  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  alleged  fact  that  when  it  is 
pleased  to  make  its  appearance  on  a  carcase 


on  which  other  vultures  are  at  work,  they 
meekly  stop  proceedings  and  look  on  without 
eating  till  the  king-vulture  has  gorged  itself 
to  satiety.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in 
this  apparent  loyalty  to  a  royal  personage  ; 
the  smaller  vultures  postpone  satisfying  tho 
claims  of  appetite  only  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  larger  and  stronger  bird  would  fall 
upon  them  if  they  did  anything  else.  The 
king-vulture  is  found  in  South  America.  The 
8{«nlarda  of  Paraguay  call  It  the  white  crow. 
Its  plumage  is  milky-white  ;  on  its  neck,  which 
is  naked,  is  blood-red  skin.  It  is  the  Sarco- 
Ki  Papa.  (SARCORHAMPHUS.J 


'*  king-worship,  *.  Excessive  or  extra- 
vagant reverence  or  loyalty  to  a  sovereign. 
(Macaulay,) 

king's  advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 
king's-bench,  «.    [BENCH.] 
king's-clover,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  Common  Yellow  Mell- 
lot  (Melilotus  officinalis).  [MEULorus.J 

king's  cob,  king's  cup,  ».    [KINGCUP.] 
king's  counsel,  s.   The  same  as  QUEEN'S 

COUNSKL.      [COUNSEL,   *.] 

klng's-cnshion,  s.  A  seat  formed  by 
two  persons  holding  each  other's  hands 
crossed. 

king's  (or  queen's)  English,  «.     The 

English  language  playfully  regarded  as  under 
the  direct  guardianship  of  the  sovereign. 

king's  (or  queen's)  evidence,  s. 

Law  :  Evidence  given  by  an  accomplice  in 
a  crime,  when  other  evidence  is  deficient,  on 
condition  that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his 
share  in  the  crime. 

*  king's  evil,  *. 

Pathol,  :  An  old  name  for  scrofula,  which 
was  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch. 
The  practice  began  with  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  1051.  It  reached  ite  maximum  in  the  ultra- 
loyal  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  is  said  that 
92,107  persons  were  touched.  In  1712,  Queen 
Anne  officially  intimated  her  Intention  of  touch- 
ing persons  afflicted  ;  but  two  years  later  (in 
1714),  George  I.  discontinued  the  practice. 
In  1719  the  office  for  the  ceremony  was  ex- 
punged from  the  litany.  Charles  Edward 
touched  a  child  for  the  king's-evil  at  Holyrood, 
in  October,  1745.  In  1775,  Louis  XVI.  touched 
2,400  people  for  the  disease,  and,  it  was  alleged, 
successfully. 

*  king's-freeman,  s.   The  name  given  to 
a  person  who,  for  some  service  of  his  own  or 
of  his  father's,  in  the  army,  navy,  Ac.,  had  a 
peculiar  statutory  right  to  exercise  a  trade  as 
a  freeman,  without  entering  into  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  particular  trade  which  he  exercised. 
Such  a  person  might  move  from  place  to  place 
and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds  of 
any  corporation. 

king's  hood,  «.  The  reticulum  or  second 
stomach  of  an  ox. 

king's  letter,  s.    [BRIEF,  «.] 

king's   (or  queen's)  messenger,    s. 

An  official  employed  under  a  secretary  of  state 
to  carry  despatches  at  home  or  abroad. 

*  king*s-silver,  s.    Money  paid  to  the 
king  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  a 
license  granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  to  another 
person  ;  and  this  must  have  been  compounded 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land  ,  in  the 
alienation  -office,  before  the  fine  would  i>as8. 

king's  spear,  & 
Bot.:  Asphodelus  albue. 

king's  (or  queen's)  stores,  *.  pi.  Naval 
or  military  stores. 

king's  -tradesman,  *.  A  tradesman 
holding  a  commission  from  under  the  privy 
seal,  exempting  him  from  paying  burghal 
taxation.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  ap- 
point tradesmen  of  this  description  is  limited 
to  one  of  each  trade  or  occupation.  (Scotch.) 

*  king's-  widow,  *.      A  widow  of  the 

king's  tenant-in-chief,  obliged  to  take  oath 
in  chancery  that  she  would  not  marry  with- 
out the  king's  leave. 

king's-yellow,  «.  A  pigment  formed  by 
mixing  orpiment  with  arsenious  acid. 


*  king,  v.t.    [KING,  ».] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  a  king  ;   bo- 
subject  to  a  king. 

"  For,  my  good  liege,  she  la  BO  Idly  Jting'd, 
Her  sceptre  to  fantastically  borne." 

Khaketft, :  Henry  r  ,  ii.  t 

2.  To  make  a  king ;  to  raise  to  a  throne. 

"Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  wan  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  I  am  JWn/rf  again." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II..  r.  I. 

king'  ap  pie,  *.     [Eng.  king,  and  apple.] 
Hort.  :  A  cultivated  kind  of  apple. 

"The  kingapi'te  is  preferrred  before  the  JenuetlDg.* 
'-Mortimer  :  ihutiandry. 

kfog'-bird,  8.     [Eng.  king,  and  bird.} 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  a  shrike,  the  Ty~ 
rannus  intrerpidu*,  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  above  of  a  dark  slaty  ash-colour,  and  be- 
neath white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  crown  are 
orange.  They  build  in  the  United  States, 
breeding  in  general  twice  a  year,  and  lay- 
ing five  e«gs  each  time.  Nnmed  from  an 
erectile  orange-coloured  crest  on  the  head, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a  diadem ; 
as  also  from  the  tyrannical  character  of 
the  bird.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  is  not  In 
good  repute  with 
beekeepers,  from 
the  number  of 
bees  which  it  de- 
stroys. 

king' -crab,    ». 

[Eng.  king,  and 
crab.  So  called 
from  their  large 
size,  some  of  the 
genus  being  as. 
much  as  two  feet 
m  length.] 

1.  Zool.  :    The 
English  name  of  the  crabs 
to  the  genus  Limulus.    They 
body  commencing  in  front 
broad  crescent-shaped  cara- 
its  convexity  forward.     Be- 
is    an    hexagonal    portion, 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  ab- 
segments,  the  whole  termin- 
teriorly   by   a    long    spine- 
Above,  the  body  is  convex  ; 
it  is  concave,  the  feet  being 
the  cavity.    The  ktngcrabs 
only  representatives  of  the 
sub-division  of  Crustacea  called  Xyphosura. 
Limulut  polypJiemtiat  ja  common  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States.    Another  species  is 
found  iu  the  £ast  Indian  seas.     [LiMi'LUS.] 

2.  Paheont. :  [XiPHOSURA], 

king' -craft,  «.     [Eng.  idng,  and  craft.}    Th« 
art  or  science  of  governing  ;  royal  polity. 

"  Directly  oppoaed  to  all  the  rule*  of  kimjcrnft,"— 
JTocou/ay.-  Hilt.  Kiy.,  ch.  L 

klntf  cup,   king's'-ciip,   king's   cob,  *. 
[Eng.  king,  and  cup.] 

But.  :  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  and  some  allied 
species. 

"  PausJei.'lilies,  kingcup*,  daUies : 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praise*.1* 

Wordsworth  :  To  the  Small  Celandtnt. 

king^-dbra,  *  kyng  dom,  *  king-dome, 

*.    [A  corrupt.  ofM.  Eng.  kinedom,  from  A.8. 
cyneddm  =  a  kingdom,  from  cyne  =  royal ;  sun0. 
-d6m.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  dominion  or  territory  under  the  au- 
thority or  rule  of  a  king  ;  the  dominion  of  a 
king  or  monarch. 

"  The  treat  Mid  rich  kingdoms  of  Granada." — Baoon: 
Henry  VII..  p.  106. 

2.  The   position  or  attributes  of  a  king; 
kingly  or  sovereign  power  or  authority ;  su- 
preme rule  or  power. 

"  My  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glaw." 

Shaketp.  :  Hicharti  //..  iv.  1. 

3.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  tract,  a  realm. 

**  The  wat'ry  kingdom  ts  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits." 

Xbatotp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ti.  7. 

IL  Nat.  Hist. :  The  designation  of  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  divi- 
sions into  which  natural  objects  are  arranged. 
They  are  three  in  number,  the  Animal,  the 
Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral  Kingdoms.  The 
designation  was  introduced  or  received  au 
impulse  from  Linnaeus,  who  divided  the  Im- 
perium  Naturae  into  three  Regna  Nature : 
(1)  Regnura  Animale,  (2)  Regnum  Vegetabile, 
and  (3)  Regnum  Lapideum. 


fate,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  kingdom  of 
God,  a. 

Scripture  it  Theology  : 

1.  A  spiritual   kingdom   (Luke   rvii.    21 ; 
John  xviii.  36)  which  was  "at  hand"  when 
John  the  Baptist  announced  the  approach- 
ing advent  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iii.  2),  and  even 
after  the  ministry  of   the  latter  had    com- 
menced (Mark  i.  15).     The  proper  preparation 
for  it  was  repentance  (ibitl.).    Jesus  preached 
its  coming  (Luke  iv.  43,  viii.  1,  xvi.  16).    After 
liis  miraculous  power  had  been  experiment- 
ally demonstrated  and  the  evangelists  gone 
forth,  it  had  arrived  (Matt.  xii.  28 ;  Luke  x.  11). 
It  was  to  advance  from  small  beginnings,  like 
a  seed  which  germinates,  grows,  and  bears 
fruit  (Mark  iv.  26-32).    Commencing  on  earth, 
its  full  establishment  was  to  be  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  age  In  the  other  world 
<Matt.  xii.  24  to  50  ;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  xxii.  16, 
18).    Before  one  could  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  he  must  be  born  again  (John  Iii.  3).  The 
expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  thecommon 
one  In  Matthew,  while  kingdom  of  God  is 
frequent  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

2.  The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  kingdom 
Is  governed ;  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 
(Matt.  xxii.  2-14.) 

king-domed,  a.  [Eng.  kingtlom ;  td.} 
Like  a  kingdom  ;  in  the  condition  of  a  king- 
dom. (Shokesp. :  TroUut  £  Oressida,  ii.  3.) 

ting  fish,  a.    [Eng.  king,  andyis/i.) 
Ichthyology  : 

1.  Lamprla  Luna  or  guttatus,  a  beautiful  fish 
of  the  mackerel  family.    The  back  and  sides 
are  of  a  rich  green,  with  purple  and  gold  re- 
flections ;  the  under  parts  yellowish-green,  a 
few  white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral 
line  ;  the  fins  vermilion.     Rare  in  the  British 
sens.    Called  also  the  Opah.    [LEOCIS.] 

2.  The  American  name  for  a  fish  called  by 
I.iimams   Perm  alburnus,  then  Scitena  ncbu- 
lam,  now  Mentlrtrrus  nebulonu.    Called  also 
the  Bermuda  Whiting. 

3.  Cybium  regale,  one  of  the  Scomberidee. 

king  -f  ish-er,  «.    (Named  from  the  brilliance 
of  its  plumage.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sta;. ;   The  genus  Alcedo  (q.v.).     The 
Common   Kingfisher,  Altxdo   it-pitta,   is   blue 
above,  greener  on  the  mantle  and  scapulars, 
with  beautiful  rich  cobalt  on  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts ;  a  spot  in  front  of  the 
eye,  the   eye  coverta  and  under   parts   are 
rufous  ;  the  head  is  blue,  barred  with  black ; 
the  wings  blue,  with  spots  of  brighter  cobalt 
on  the  coverts ;  the  throat  and  a  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  are  white ;  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  breast  are  blue;  tire  bill 
black,  the  feet  red.     The  female  and  young 
are  like  the  male,  but  are  red  at  the  base  of 
the  under  mandible.    Length  seven  inches. 
Kote  like  "tl-ti-ti."    This  species  belongs  to 
Europe.     Cfrylt  halcyon,  the  belted  Kingfisher, 
is  a  common  form  in  the  United  States.    An- 
other well  known  form  is  !•:.  rwrfw,  the  pied 
Kingfisher  of  India  nud  Africa.    The  Laugh- 
ing Jackass  of  Australia  is  an  example  of  a 
numerous  sub-family.    The  Kingfisher  is  the 
Halcyon  of  ancient  mytbologic  legend.  It  bores 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  makes  a  nest  of  fish- 
bones, and  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  the  whole 
process  taking  about  twenty-one  duys. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Alcedinidai  (q.v.X 

II  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryle  rudis,  is 
common  on  the  Nile  and  in  India. 

•  king  hood,  *  kyng-hed,  s.      [Eng.  Icing 
.    (2),  s. ;  -hood,  -food.  |    The  state  or  condition 
of  being  a  king  ;  kingship. 

"  For  hi.  kynghtd 
He  may  hem  both  eaue  anil  apfllA." 

Oova-:  C.  A.,  bk.  TlL 

klng'-hunt-er,  «.    [Eng.  Icing,  and  hunter.} 

Orntth. :  Halcyon,  a  genus  of  Kingfishers. 
(Kwainson.)  [HALCYON.] 

king1- i- a,  ».  [Named  after  Captain  Philip 
King,  H.N.,  often  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Australia.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  obsolete 
order  Kingiacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  arbor- 
escent  rushes  from  South  Australia, 

\  king-I  a  -c6-te,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  kingifa); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oxm.] 

Bot. :  Endlicher's  name  for  an  endogenous 
order  now  merged  in  Juncacex  (Rushes). 


t  king- -less,   a.     [Eng.  Icing  (2),  i. ;   -lest.} 
Without  a  king ;  having  no  king. 

"  A  Unglta  people  for  *  nervelns  state." 

Btrm:  CUIdt  Barold.  I  u. 

t  kmg'-let,  i.    [Eng.  king;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  king,  a  petty  king. 

"  No  one  will  regret  that  toe  ttinalftt,  or  most  of 
them,  hare  been  dismissed  to  clear  the  way."— 
htandard,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

2.  Zool. :  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Regulia 
crUtalus. 


[Eng.  kingly;   -hood.] 


*  kintf-li-hood,  ,. 

Royalty. 

king-like,  a.    [Eng.  king,  and  »,-.] 

1.  lake  a  king ;    becoming  or  befitting  a 
king  ;  noble,  royal. 

"  Not  to  uphold  the  MnoUjM  rule  and  royaltle  of  a 
consult."-/*.  Bolland  :  Liultu,  p.  1.W5. 

2.  Noble,  magnificent. 

kins  :li-ness,  ••  [Eng.  kingly;  -nra».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kingly. 

«klhr  ling,  »•  [Eng.  king  (2),  «,;  dimin. 
snfT.  -ling;  Ger.  kuniglein.]  A  little  king,  a 
kinglet,  a  petty  king. 

"  Enough  of  kiitylinjft,  and  enough  of  kings." 

CfturcMU .'  The  Candidate. 

klng'-lv,  a.  &  adv.  [A.8.  cyntlic  (*.),  cynelice 
(adv.) ;  Ger.  konigUch.} 

A.  At  adjectim : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  kings  ;  royal. 

"  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  Xinyly 
power."—  Haaudai:  Bin.  faf..  oh.  X. 

2.  Carried  on  by  or  under  a  king ;  royal, 
monarchical :  as,  a  kingly  government. 

3.  Befitting  or   becoming  a  king  ;   noble, 
magnificent,  royal,  regal. 

"A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride." 

Orjfdtm :  Hind  t  Panthtr.  111.  831. 

B.  As  adv.:   Like  a  king;  as  becomes  a 
king;  royally. 

"  My  great  mind  molt  kinfftu  drinks  It  up." 

ShalMip. :  Stmntt  144. 

kmg'-post,  king'  piece,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and 
post  or  piece.] 

Anfa. :  The  mid- 
die  post  of  a  roof, 
standing  in  the  tie 
beam  and  reaching 
up  to  the  ridge  ;  it 
is  often  formed  in- 
to an  octagonal  co- 
lumn with  capital 
and  base,  and  small 
struts  or  bases, 
which  are  slightly 
curved,  spreading 
from  it  above  the 
capital  to  some 

other  timbers.    Also  known  as  crown-post,  or 
joggle-post. 

kingpost-root  >. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  bat  one  vertical  post 
in  each  truss. 

king-ship,  s.  [Eng.Mn0;-»*tp.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  king ;  the  state,  office,  or 
dignity  of  a  king  ;  royalty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
JMtangthlp.  Covptr  :  Tabl*  Taik,  150. 

ttng'-stdn,  king  stone,  king's  -stone, 

t.    [Eng.  king,  and  stone.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  for  the  Angel-fish  (q.v.). 
King^-ston.  prop.  name.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Kingston's  -  metal,  ».  An  alloy  of 
copper,  tin,  and  mercury,  used  for  the  bear- 
ings of  very  heavy  shafts,  on  account  of  Its 
great  smoothness  of  surface,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  much  friction. 

Kingston's  valve,  «.  A  cooic.il  valve, 
forming  the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a 
marine  engine ;  it  opens  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel  by  turning  a  screw. 

*  klng'-ta-ble,  «.    [Eng.  king,  and  table.} 

Arch. :  A  course  or  member,  conjectureit  to 
be  the  string-course  with  ball  and  flower  orna- 
ments in  the  hollow  moulding,  usual  under 
parapets. 

king  wood,  «.    [Eng.  king  and  wood.} 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  from  Brazil,  called 
also  Violet-wood.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species 
of  Triptolomsea,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Brya  ebenus.  It  is  used  for  turning  and  cabinet 
work,  and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  violet 
stre»is«. 


kin'-lc,  a.    [QuiNic.] 

klnio-aold,  s.    [QuiNic-aciD.] 

ki-nix'-ys,  s.  [Or.  *WU  (ktneo)  =  to  move, 
and  if  Us  (ixus)  =  the  waist] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  land  tortoises.  Three 
species  have  been  described  ;  the  best  known 
Is  Kinyxis  homeana,  from  Demerara  and 
Guadaloupe. 

kink  U),  «.  [Dnt  &  Sw.,  from  the  same  root 
as  Icel.  kikna—  to  sink  at  the  knees ;  keikr  = 
bent  backwards ;  ktfkja  =  to  bend  backwards ; 
kengr  =  a  crook,  a  bight ;  Norw.  Icika  =  to 
writhe ;  keika  =  to  bend  back  or  aside  ;  kintat 
—  to  writhe,  to  twist ;  kink  =  a  twist.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  3f«stc :  A  twist  in  a  catgut  string  from 
close  laying,  which,  by  uncoiling  and  weaken- 
ing that  part  of  the  string  In  which  it  occurs, 
frequently  makes  it  useless  for  the  instrument 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

2.  Naiit. :  A  sharp  bend  In  a  rope  or  cable 
which  prevents  its  reeving  through  a  block  or 
a  hole,  or  in  a  hose,  preventing  water  passing 
through  it 

II.  Fig. :  A  crotchet,  a  whim,  a  caprice. 

*  kink  (2),  >.  (Cf.  chincough.]  A  fit  of  cough- 
ing ;  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

kink  (1),  v.i.  [KINK  (1),  «.]  To  twl»t  or  run 
into  kinks  ;  to  wind  into  a  kink. 

kink  (2),  v.i.    [KiNK  (2),  j.) 

1.  To  gasp  for  breath,  as  in  coughing.   (Said 
especially  of  a  child  with  the  hooping-cough.) 

2.  To  laugh  immoderately. 

km  ka,  >.    [Hind.] 

Dot.:  An  annual  herb  of  the  Composite 
family,  common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Its 
seeds  yield  by  pressure  a  green  oil,  possessing 
valuable  properties,  which  promise  to  make  it 
of  considerable  value  in  the  arts. 

km'  ka-Jou,  ».  [Pr.  klnkajou,  guinmjou,  from 
carcajou,  the  native  name.] 

Zool. :  Cercoleptes,  a  genus  of  Carnivorous 
Mammals,  family  Procionidje  (Q.v.).  They 
have  prehensile  tails,  with  which  they  hang 
on  to  trees.  They  have  some  affinity  to  the 
Lemurs,  of  which  they  are  the  partial  repre- 
sentatives in  the  New  World,  where  they 
occur  in  South  America  and  in  Mexico.  The 
best-known  species  is  Cercoleptes  caudivolvulul. 
which  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  tail  of 
eighteen  inches. 

kihk'-haust,  kink;  host,  s.  [Eng.  kink(2), 
and  haust  (q.v.).J  The  hooping-cough.  (Pro- 
vincial.) 

kin'-kle,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2) ;  frequent,  luff,  -fe.] 
A  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

klnk'-y,  a.  Having  kinks,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

kin'  less,  a.  [Eng.  kin;  -las.}  Without  kin 
or  relations. 

klnless-loons,  >.  pi.  A  name  given  by 
the  Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them  by 
Cromwell,  because  they  distributed  justice 
impartially,  without  being  Influenced  by  family 
or  party  ties. 

km  m  kin  iic,    kln-ni  km-nlck,   «. 

[Amer.  Indian.]  A  composition  consisting  of 
dried  leaves  and  bark  of  red  sumac  or  red 
willow,  used  by  the  North-American  Indians 
for  smoking. 

ki'  no,  >.    [Fr.] 

1.  Chcm. :  A  kind  of  gum,  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees,  and  is  dried  without  artifi- 
cial heat.    There  are  four  varieties  imported 
into  this  country — viz.,  the  East  Indian  or 
Malabar  Kino  from  Plerocarjms  ma.rn.pium; 
Bengal  or  Butea  Kino  from  Butea  frondosa; 
African  or  Gambia  Kino  from  P.  erinaceus ; 
and  Australian,  Botany  Bay,  or  Eucalyptus 
Kino  from  Eucalyptus  rostratoi.    It  consists  of 
dark-red  angular  fragments,  rarely  larger  than 
a  pea,  and  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller 
pieces.     In  cold  water  they  siuk,  partly  dis- 
solving, and  forming  a  very  astringent  solu- 
tion.   It  is  very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
affording  a  dark-reddish,  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion.    In  its  general  behaviour  kino  cl-isely 
resembles  catechu,  and  yields  by  similar  treat- 
ment the  same  products.     It  ia  aduiiubftered 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

2.  I'kar. :  The  inspissated  juice  of  various 


boll,  boy;  p6nt.  j<ntrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;    go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  •  sion  =  shim ;  -(Ion,  -f ion  -  zhiin,     -clous,  -tlous,    slous  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  IK.  -  b?l.  df  1. 
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kinoin— kissable 


plants.  [1.]  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
small  angular  pieces,  constituting  broken  red- 
dish-black tears,  ruby-red  nt  the  edges,  shining 
•nd  brittle,  in  powder  a  dark-red.  Compound 
powder  of  kino  and  tincture  of  kino  are 
powerful  astringents.  It  is  given  in  pyrosis 
and  diarrhcta,  and  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed 
throat;  sometimesalsoitischewed.  (Gorroci.) 

kin  o  in,  s.    [Eng.,  4c.  kino;  -i».) 

Chem. :  CuHigOi.  A  reddish  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  boiling  Malabar  kino  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaking  up  the 
filtrate  with  ether.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
In  alcohol.  Its  solutions  may  be  evaporated 
without  alteration,  but  they  decompose  on 
long  exposure  to  the  air. 

ki  noT-i-gy,  «.  [Or.  iciwu (kinei)  =  to  move, 
and  Aoyoc  (logos)  =  ft  discourse.]  A  name 
given  to  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  motion. 

ki  none',  >.    [QUINONE.] 

ki  n6  ster  -non.  «.  [Or.  «»u  (kinei)  =  to 
set  in  motion,  to  move,  and  ariovov  (sternon) 
=  the  breast) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Emydes  (River  and  Harsh 
Tortoises).  KinosternonpennaylvanteumlBthe 
Pemisylvanian  Terrapin.  [TERRAPIN.] 

ki-noV-Ic,  a.    [QuiNovic] 

klnovic  acid,  i.    [QIJINOVIC-ACID.] 

*  kin  red,  *  kin-rede,  >.    [KINDRED.] 

*  kin'  rlc,  i.  [Eng.  king ;  snff.  -rfc  =  dominion  ; 
as  in  bishopric,  Sc.]    A  kingdom. 

kins  folk  (I  silent),  ».  [Eng.  kin,  and/*.] 
Relation;,  kin,  persons  of  the  same  family. 

kin'  ship,  >.  Relationship,  consanguinity; 
the  state  of  being  of  the  same  kin. 

kins'  man,  s,  [Eng.  kin,  and  man.]  A  man 
of  the  same  race  or  family  ;  a  relation  by  blood. 

"All  his  kintmen,  all  his  friends,  werearrayed  round 
If— Macaulat:  eta.  Knf.,  ch.  illl. 

klns'-wom  an,  ».  [Eng.  tin,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  of  ihe  same  race  or  family ;  a  female 
relation. 

"  His  kineteoman  was.  though  not  restored  In  blood, 
ret  put  In  a  capacity  to  succeed  to  the  crown."— 
Burnet :  Hi  it.  Worm.  (an.  1&36). 

kln-tal,  s.    [QUINTAL.] 

kint  ledge,  s.    [KENTLEDGE.] 

kin  tra,  s.    [CODNTHY.]    Country.    (Scotch.) 

"  Though  he  was  born  to  kintra  wurk." 

Burnt :  Elegy. 

kin  zig  ite,  s.  [From  the  Kinzig  inSchwarz- 
wald,  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  manganese- 
garnet,  magnesian-mica,  and  oligoclase,  often 
with  some  iolite  and  fibrolite.  It  occurs  at 
Wittidhen,  at  the  Kinzig.  (Rutley.) 

ki-osk',  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house,  constructed  of  wood,  straw, 
Ac.,  and  supported  on  pillars,  surrounded  by 
ft  balustrade.  They  are  used  in  gardens, 
parks,  &c.,  and  in  Paris  and  other  continental 
cities  as  depots  for  the  sale  of  papers. 

"She  now  went  slowly  to  that  small  king*," 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kkorauan. 

ki'-o  tome,  *.  [Gr.  icitov  (kion)  =  a  column, 
and  rtfiyw  (temnd)  —  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  cutting  membrane;  es- 
pecially certain  pseudo-membraneous  bands  in 
the  rectum  anil  bladder ;  it  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon  Desault. 

kip  (IX  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Tanning:  I>eather  of  yearlings  or  small 
cattle.  A  grade  between  calf  and  cowhide. 

*  kip  (2),  ».     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  house  of 
ill-fame. 

Clpe,  t.  [A.S.  eepan  =  to  catch,  to  keep.)  An 
osier  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

kip  page  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  violent  passion  ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"  He  was  In  a  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  book 
Instead  of  nick-sticks." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  XT. 

kip'  per,  s.  [Dut.  Jfcipp«T= to  hatch,  tospawn.) 
1.   A  salmon  directly  after  the  spawning 
season,  when  it  is  unlit  to  be  eaten  ;   more 
especially  a  male  salmon  at  this  season. 


2.  A  salmon  or  herring  split  open,  salted, 
and  smoke-dried. 

"Ill  never  master  him  without  the  light— and  a 
braver  kipper,  could  1  but  land  him— never  related 
abune  a  pair  o'  cleeks."— Scott :  (fey  Mannering.  ch. 
xxri. 

*  Upper-time,  i. 

Eng.  Law :  The  period  between  the  3rd  ana 
12th  of  May,  during  which  fishing  for  salmon 
was  forbidden  in  the  Thames  between  Graves- 
end  and  Henl»y -ou-Thames. 

kip  per,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Amorous, 
sprightly,  gay,  light-hearted. 

kipper  nut,  >.    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

kip' -per,  v.t.  [KlPPER,  ».]  To  cure  and  pre- 
serve, as  salmon  or  herrings,  by  splitting  them 
open,  salting,  and  smoke-drying  them, 

kip'  skin,  s.    [Eng.  kip,  and  skin.] 
Tanning :  The  same  as  Kir  (IX  (q. •.), 

kirb.  >.    [CURB.] 

klrb-roof,  «.    [CCRB-ROOF.] 

kir  l-a-chu  -na,  t.    [Ceylonese.] 

/;./.:  The  Cowplant  of  Ceylon,  Gymnena 
lactiferum,  [OYMNEHA.] 

kirk,  klrke,  ».  |Icel.  kirgja;  Dan.  kirkt; 
Sw.  kyrka,  all  from  A.8.  cirice,  dree  •  • 
church  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  church. 

••  To  kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Went  baud  in  hand  with  her." 

Wordneorth:  The  Blind  Bighland  Soy. 

2.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

"The  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing 
the  purging  the  kirk."— Burnet :  Silt,  Own  Time,  bk.  i 

kirk  session,  «. 

Prubyterianiim :  A  "court"  in  the  Esta- 
blished and  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  It 
consists  of  the  minister  and  elders,  and  has 
charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs  in  the  parish  or 
congregation. 

kirk,  v.t.    [KIRK,  «.]   To  church.    (Scotch.) 

*  kirked,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  cerran 
=  to  turn.)    Crooked,  bent. 

"  His  eyee  red  sparkling  as  the  Are  glow. 
His  nose  frounced  full  kirked  stood." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

•  kirk -man,  *  klrke-man,  ».     [Eng.  kirk, 
and  man.]    One  belonging  to  the  church ;  a 

minister. 

"Let  neither  your  governor  nor  your  Hrketnan 
feede  you  forth  with  fayre  wordes."-  BolinAed : 
DeecrifH.  Kng.,  bk.  11..  ch.  IvllL 

kirn,  v.t.    [KIRN,  s.]    To  churn.    (Scotch.) 

kirn,  >.    [Icel.  kirna.} 

1.  A  churn  (q.v.). 

2.  The  feast   of  harvest-home,    10   called 
because  a  churnful  of  cream  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  entertainment. 

"  HU  rustic  Mrn'j  loud  revelry.' 

Srott.-  Marmum,iv,    (Introd.) 

kirsch  was  ser  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.,  from 
kirsche  =  cherry  (L;it.  cerafus),  and  vjnsser  = 
water.)  An  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  black  cherry. 

kirs  en,  kirs  ten,  v.t.    [CHRISTEN.]    To 
christen,  to  baptize. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  four-gill  chap,  we'at 

gar  him  latter. 
And   kirtfH    him    wl' 
reekln'  water." 

Jiurni :  £i>itlle  (• 
J.  Lupruik. 

•kir     some,  a. 

[CHRISOH.]  Christian, 
baptized. 

kirs  -ten  ing,  kirs- 
ning.'s.  [CHRISTEN- 
ING.] 

kir  tie,  •kir'-tel, 
*  kur-teL  *  kir- 

telle,  B.  [A.S.  cyr- 
tel;  cogn.  with  IceL 
kyrtill ;  Dan.  kiartel* 
a  tunic,  a  gown  ;  8w.  KIRTLE. 

kjortel  =  a  petticoat. 

According  to  Skeat  a  dimin.  from  skirt  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  sort  of  upper  garment;  a  gown;  a 
petticoat ;  a  short  jacket. 

"  Wearing  her  Norman  cap.  and  her  kirtte  of  blue,  and 
the  ear-rings."  LongfeUote :  Xrangelinf.  i.  L. 

t.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  IDS. 


kir'-tle,  v.t.    [KIRTLE,  «.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  kirtle. 

"  Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtle* 
JCSf  Ayron  .  CUWe  Harold,  U.  Tl. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle  to  ;  t« 
tuck  up. 

kir  tied  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Eng.  UrtVf); 
•ttl,]  Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  kirtle. 

klr7  wan-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Kirwaii,  the  mineralogist;  suit,  -ite  t.l/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  soft,  fibrous,  green  mineral, 
occurring  in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
protoxide  of  iron  and  lime. 

klsch'  tlm-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Korovaeff 
after  its  locality,  Kischtim,  Urals,  Russia.) 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  greasy 
lustre  and  dark-brownish-yellow  colour  ;  thin 
fragments,  translucent.  Compos.  :  a  fluo- 
carbonate  of  lanthanum  and  cerium.  Found 
sparsely  in  the  gold  washings  of  the  Borsovka 
river,  Kischtim. 

klsh  (1),  «.    [Oer.  Ida,  kist  =  gravel,  pyrites.) 
Smelting  : 

1.  A  carburet  of  Iron  which,  when  cold, 
appears  in  bright  shining  scales,  but  which 
is  in  the  liquid   form  in  the  iron-smelting 
furnace,  where,  owing  to  its  levity,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface.     It  possesses  most  of  the 
properties   of   graphite,    but    contains   less 
carbon. 

2.  The  impurities  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  molten  lead  in  a  furnace. 

klsh  (2),  s.    [Gael,  cew.)    A  fish-basket. 

•kls'-m6t,  ».  [Pers.  fcumut.]  An  Eastern 
name  for  fate  or  destiny. 

kiss,  "klsse,  'kysse,  •cuMO.  r.t.  A  i. 
[  A.S.  cyssan  \  Ger.  it«««n  ;  Dan.  kysser  ;  Sw. 
kysta.]  [Kiss,  t.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  lit,  :  To  express  affection  for  by  saluting 
with  the  lips  ;  to  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  cares* 
by  joining  lips. 

"He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  ki,f  her  lips.' 

Outkelp.  :  Taming  of  the  Skrev.  111.  J. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  affection  ;  to 
delight  in. 

"The  hearts  of  princes  kiu  obedience." 

HlMketp.  :  Henry  VI1L.  ill  L 

2.  To  touch  gently  ;  to  meet. 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  iweet  wind  did  grutly  kill  the  trees.' 

Shake*?-  -  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.  L 

3.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch. 

"The  towers  kitted  the  clouds." 

Skaketf.  .  Periclet,  L  «. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  join  lips  in  affectiou  or  respect; 
to  salute  or  caress  with  kisses. 

"  Courtaled  when  yon  have  and  kitted." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempett,  1.  1. 

*  2.  Fin.  :  To  touch,  to  meet,  to  come  in 
contact. 

"  Like  Are  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kite,  consivne." 
SlioJcetft.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  II.  «. 

H  (1)  To  kiss  the  dust  :  To  die  ;  to  be  slain. 

(2)  To  kin  the  ground  or  earth  :  To  bow  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  repentance. 

11  They  kneel,  they  Mil  «-  mrtt." 

Shateip.  :  Winter'!  Tale,  V.  L 

(3)  To  kiss  hnnds:  To  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign  on  being  appointed  to  and  accepting 
hiyh  office. 


(4)  To  kiu  the  rod  :  To  submit  tamely  to 
punishment. 

kiss,  "cus,  *  klsse,  •  kus,  •  kusse,  .». 
[A.8.  cos;  cogn.  witli  Ger.  kuse;  Dnt.  kits; 
Icel.  ton;  Dan.  kys  ;  Sw.  kya  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kva,] 

1.  A  salutation  given  by  the  lips  in  token 
of  affection. 

"  but  with  a  kin  he  took  a  long  farewell.' 

l>rnden:  Oeid  ;  tletanwriAotet  xtL 

2.  A  confection  made  of  the  whites  uf  eggs, 
powdered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly,  mixed  and 
baked  in  an  oven. 

•kiss  -a-  We,  a.  [Eng.  kiss;  -abk.)  De- 
serving to  Ire  kissed  ;  that  may  be  kissed. 

-  i  never  saw  him  look  sterner  and  less  kittable."— 
Lgtton:  Ttie  Caxtont,  ut.  xtL,  ch.  V. 


&te,  f&t.  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  woll.  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  OB  =  e;  ey -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•kiss  ee,   s.      [Eug.  kiss;   -ee.]     A  person 
kissed. 

"This  Hebe  Mr.  Gordon  greeted  with  a  loving  kin, 
which  the  Muee  rescnted."-i»Kon  :  FeUtam,  oh.  L 

klss'-er,  s.    [Eng.  Ida  ;  -or.)   One  who  kisses. 

" 


kiss'  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  ».     [Kiss,  ».] 

A.  .V  S.  -4s  pr.  par.  otparticip.  a<y.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  ^s  «<?>»<.  :  The  act  of  saluting  with  a 

kiss  ;  a  kiss. 

"After  BO  many  bowings  crossings,  and  liuinft  of 
the  altar."—  Burnet:  Mitt.  Reform,  (an.  1M8X 

*  ^H^gtug-^ftTnftt*,  S.  pi. 

1,  Ord.   /,<>  «<;.  :  Sugar-plums  perfumed  to 
make  the  breath  sweet. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  roots  of  Eryngium  maritimum, 
candied     The  plant  is  deemed  an  aphrodisiac. 
They  are  the  kissing  comfits  of  Shakespeare. 
(ERVNOO-ROOT.] 

kissing  crust,  «.     That  portion  of  the 
tipper  crust  of  a  loaf  which  touches  another. 
"These  baked  him  kitringcnutt,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer."       King  :  Cookery. 

kiss  miss,  s.    [Pen.] 

Bot.,  <tc.  :  A  small  variety  of  grape,  from 
which  Shiraz  wine  is  made. 

*  klss'-wor-th?,  "•  [EnS-  **"•  *nd  «»r*«'-] 
Deserving  of  being  kissed. 

"  Thy  mot  Idttteorrlv  face.' 

Sir  P.  Sidney  :  Sonnet*  ;  Love. 
kISt,  «.      [CHEST.] 

klst,  s.  [Hind,  riist.}  In  the  East  Indies  an 
instalment  of  a  rent,  tax,  fee. 

klst  vaen,  s.    [CISTVAEM.] 
•kit  (1),  «.<.    [Cm,  «.] 

•kit  (2),  «.«.    [KIT  (2),  «.]    To  place  or  put  in 

a  tub  or  other  vessel. 

"The  flsh  is  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper's 
omcen.  tailed,  pickled,  and  tilled  "—Pennant:  The 
Common  Salmon. 

kit  (1)  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a  contr. 
of  A.S.  cyten  =  a  gittern  ;  Lat.  cUhara.]  A 
small  violin,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  played 
with  a  bow  of  nearly  the  same  length,  used 
by  dancing-masters  because  of  its  convenience 
for  carrying  from  place  to  place. 

"  Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  It.  almost  like  a  dancing 
master's  «t"—  Grew  :  Mueajum. 

kit  (2),  *kitte,  *kyt,  t.     [O.  Dut.  kitte  =  a 
tab  ;  Dut.  kit  =  a  wooden  can.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  large  bottle. 

2.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds  ;  a  milk-pail, 
•  tub. 

"In  palls,  OU,  dtthes,  basins,  plnboukes,  bowls. 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baate. 

Oration:  Motet.  Hit  BirtA  I  Iliracla. 

S.  That  which  contains  the  necessaries, 
tools,  &c.,  of  a  tradesman  :  hence,  generally, 
an  outfit  :  as,  a  soldier's  kit. 

4.  Used  contemptuously  with  the  adjective 
whole  for  the  entire  lot  or  set  :  as,  the  whole 
Icit  of  them. 

5.  A  cement  for  stuffing  canvas  to  place  over 
the  vents  of  carcasses  to  keep  out  the  damp. 

6.  A  flaring-bottomed  tub  for  fish  and  butter. 
U.  Photog.  :  Also  known  as  inside  frame.  A 

thin,  flat,  rectangular  frame  of  wood  which 
fits  within  a  plate-holder  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  latter  to  carry  a  sensitized  plate 
smaller  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  There  may  be  many  of  these  for 
one  holder,  and  they  often  fit  one  within  the 
other,  forming  a  nest.  The  inside  corners,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  plate-holder  itself,  are  pro- 
vided with  glass  or  hard  rublier  angle-pieces, 
upon  which  the  plate  rests  to  prevent  con- 
tact between  the  wood  and  the  nitrate  o* 
silver  solution  adhering  to  the  wet  plate 
which  would  cause  stains  upon  the  negative. 

kit  (3),  i.    [CAT,  KITTEN.]    A  kitten. 

kit-oat,  s.     The  eastern  counties  name 
for  tip-cat  (q.T.)i 

Kit-cat  roll  : 

Agric.  :  A  kind  of  roller  for  land,  in  form 
inmewhat  resembling  a  double  cone,  bein 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  toward 
both  ends. 

kit-ai-DSl'-i-a,  «.     [Named  after  Dr.  Paul 
Kitailwl,  professor  of  botany  at  Pesth.) 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  KHaibelia  viti- 
folia  is  a  tall  malvaceous  plant  with  vine-like 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  U  used  in  Hun- 
gary as  a  vulnerary. 

kit  or,  s.    (GUITAR.) 

kit  cat,  kit  kat,  o.  [See  def.)  A  term 
used  to  designate  a  canvas  used  for  portraits 
of  a  peculiar  size :  viz.,  28  or  29  by  36  inches. 
The  name  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  that  size  being  adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  for  the  portraits  he  painted  of  the 
Kitcat  Club,  an  association  of  eminent  politi- 
cal and  literary  characters,  who  took  their 
name  from  one  Kit  (Christopher)  Cat,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  mutton  pies  which 
formed  their  staple  dish. 

"  Still,  all  that  1s  fine  in  it  might  have  been  secured 
onaiMtcot canvas."— Athenojum,  March  1,  1863. 

kitcat  likeness,  s.  A  portrait  painted 
on  the  size  of  canvas  described  under  kitcat 
(q.v.);  a  portrait  about  half  length  in  which 
the  hands  are  shown. 

kltch     en,    '  kech  -  one,   *  kich  -  one, 

kych  cnc,   *kitch-In,   *  kuch-ene, 

*  kych-yne,  s.  i  a.    [A.8.  cicen  (for  cyan), 

from  Lat.  cojuino  =  »  kitchen,  from  eoqua  = 

to  cook ;  Ital.  cucina.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

\.  The  room  in  a  honse  where  the  food  is 
cooked ;  a  cooking-room ;  a.room  appropriated 
to  cookery. 

"Cool  was  his  Htcton,  though  his  brains  were  hot" 
Drydeii :  Abntlom  *  Aehltopnet,  L  V2L 

t  2.  A  utensil  used  for  cooking  meat 

3.  Anything  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish : 

as    meat,    butter,    eggs,    flsh,   cheese,    &c. 

(Scotch.) 
H  Naut. :  The  galley,  the  caboose. 

B.  As  adj.:   Belonging  to  or   used    in    a 
kitchen. 

*  kltch -en,  *  kateh-in,  «.«.    [KITCHEN,  «.] 

1,  To  regale  or  feed  in  a  kitchen. 

"  A  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house 
That  kitcMn'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner. 

Shaketp. .'  Comedy  of  £rrort,  V.  1. 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  to  ;  to  give  relish  to ; 
to  render  palatable.    (£»(<*.) 

kitchen-fare,  s.  The  fare  or  food  of 
servants. 

*  kitchen  gain,  s.    Kitchen-stuff. 
kitchen  garden,  ».    A  garden  in  which 

vegetables  are  cultivated  for  the  table. 

"  The  product  of  trteAentfardaminallsortiof  herbs, 
sallads,  plants,  and  legumes."— Sir  W.  Temple;  Of 
Gardening. 

*  kitchen-latin,  s.    Inferior  Latin. 

*  kitchen  -  lee,    «.      Dirty    soap-suds. 
(Ford.) 

kitchen-maid,  ».  A  female  servant 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  a  cook,  and 
clean  the  utensils  of  a  kitchen. 

kitchen-middens,  s.  pi. 

Archaxl.:  Kjokkenmoddiiiger,  refuse-heaps, 
or  shell-mounds— the  names  given  to  what 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  raised  beaches 
on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  but  which  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  early  man. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Prof.  Steenstrup  that, 
in  these  supposed  beaches,  the  shells  belonged 
entirely  to  full-grown  or  nearly  full-grown  in- 
dividuals ;  that  they  consisted  of  four  species 
—the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the 
periwinkle— which  do  not  live  together,  nor 
require  the  same  conditions,  and  would  nol 
therefore  be  found  together  alone  in  a  natural 
deposit ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stratum  con- 
tained scarcely  any  gravel,  but  consistec 
almost  entirely  of  shells.  The  discovery  of 
flint  implements  and  of  bones  bearing  the 
marks  of  knives  made  it  evident  that  these 
beds  were  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  the 
population  of  which  lived  principally  on  shell 
fish,  but  partly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase 
A  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Steenstrup,  Forehhammer,  and  Wor 
saae,  who  examined  a  Urge  number  of  these 
deposits,  collected  many  thousand  specimens 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquitie 
at  Copenhagen,  and  embodied  the  result  o 
their  labours  in  six  reports  to  the  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Sir  John  Lubbock  ob 
tained  from  a  kitchen-midden  at  Haveloe  in 
18ol  "about  a  hundred  fragments  of  bone 
many  rude  flakes,  slingstones,  and  flint  frag 


ments,  together  with  nine  rude  axes  of  the 
ordinary  shell-mound  type  ;"  and  he  was  even 
more  successful  in  his  visit  to  the  Midden  at 
Meilgaard  in  1863.  Kitchen-mid-iens  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  Denmark.  They  exist  on 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  at  St.  Valery, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme;  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  in  Australia  (Pinkerton : 
Travels,  ii.  473),  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Darwin: 
Journal,  p.  234),  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans,  (n.  s.),  ii.  119),  and  in 
North  (Wyman:  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii., 
Nos.  8, 9, 11)  and  South  America  (Brett :  Indian 
Tribes).  (Lubbock  :  Pre-historic  Times,  ch.  vii.) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remains  of 
vertebrata  discovered  in  the  shell-mounds  : — 

Fishes Herring,  dab,  dorse,  eel. 

Birds.— Capercailzie,  several  species  of  ducks  and 
geese,  the  wild  swan,  and  the  treat  auk,  now  extinct. 

Mammals.— Stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar  these  three  form, 
ing  97  uer  cent  of  the  whole ;  nrus,  dog.  fox.  volf, 
marten,  otter,  porpoise,  seal,  water-rat,  beaver,  lynx, 
wild  eat,  hedgehog,  bear,  and  mouse. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  kitchen- 
middens  were  formed,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (loo. 
cit.)  says  :  "On  the  whole,  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  Danish  shell-mounds 
represent  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of 
that  country,  and  are  probably  referrible  to 
the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  Stone  Age, 
when  the  art  of  polishing  flint  implements 
was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  it* 
greatest  development." 

*  kitchen-physio,  t.    Nourishing  diet, 
for  an  invalid. 

kitchen-range,  >.  A  kitchen  grate  with 
oven,  boiler,  &c.,  attached  for  cooking. 

kitchen-stuff,  ».  Fat,  dripping,  tax, 
collected  from  roasted  meat,  dripping-pans, 

&C. 

"  A  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitcken-ttuff."       Donne. 

kitchen  -  wench,  s.  A  kitchen-maid, 
(q.v.). 

"  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  tttcfcen-wmc*  ;  marry, 
she  had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her."— Shakeep.  : 
Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

kitchen-work,  s.  Cookery  ;  the  work 
connected  with  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

kfteh'-en-er,  ».    [Eng.  kitchen;  -er.] 

*  1.  A  cook. 

2.  A  kitchen  range. 

*  klt9h'-en-lst,  s.     [Eng.  kitchen  ;  -itt.]    4 
cook. 

kite  (1),  *  kyte,  s.    [A.S.  eyta.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  Ote,  who,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  tajn, 
moves  his  body  which  wayhe  pleases."—  Buy  :  On  lit* 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. 

"  Detested  tUe  1  thou  liest"       Skaltetf. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  An  artificial  bird  or  light  frame  covered 
with  paper  or  cloth,  and  flown  at  the  end  of  a 
string. 

••  He  will  madly  bum.  or  childishly  make  paper 
kitet  of  his  deeds."— Government  of  the  Ton/at. 

4.  Fictitious  commercial  paper  or  accom- 
modation bills ;  used  especially  in  the  phrase. 
To  fly  a  kite  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 
(l)Stnj.:Milvus,agenus  of  AquilinK  (Eagles) 

The  Common  Kite  is  Milvus  ictinvs.  It  may 
be  known  on  the  wing  by  its  forked  tail. 
Above  it  is  rufous  ;  below,  rufous-brown,  with 
a  narrow  streak  of  blackish-brown  down  the 
feathers  ;  the  quills  are  black ;  the  tail  crossed 
with  seven  or  eight  black  bars.  Length  about 
two  feet.  It  feeds  on  offal,  also  on  moles, 
frogs,  mice,  tie.  It  builds  a  nest  of  sticks  and 
rocks  in  a  targe  tree,  adding  bones,  rags,  ic. 
Once  it  was  common  near  London,  now  it  W 
found  chiefly  In  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  i« 
rare  even  there. 

t  The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  Elanoides  Jur- 
catus,  an  American  bird,  and  the  European 
Honey-kite  Pernis  apivonu.  [PEKNI8.] 

(2)  PI. :  Swainson's  name  for  his  Cymindina;, 
a  sub-family  of  Falconidaj.  He  places  the 
genus  Milvus  in  Buteoninfle. 

2.  Naut.  :  »me  of  the  unusual  sails  »bOT« 
the  royal ;  sky-sails,  moon-rakers,  etc. 

U  (1)  Electrical  kite :  [EI.ECTRIC-KITE]. 
(2)  To  fly  a  kite: 

Commercial  slang:  To  keep  one's  credit  op 
by  accommodation  bills. 


.  b*y;  poTH.  Jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin.  •*:  expect,  Xenopnon, 

ttaT=  shan.    -tlon.  -.ion  =  shtin:  -tion,  -.ion  =  ihun.  -clous,  -tloui,  -slous  =  mhus.    -We.  -die.  *c.  =  bel,  d*L 
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kite— knack 


kite-eagle,  $. 

Ornitn.  :  fteoiiua  malayensis,  an  aquiline  bird 
found  in  the  Himalayas  and  anil  other  wooded 
regions  of  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

kite-flier,  «. 

Commercial  slang :  One  who  raises  money  or 
•osteitis  his  credit  by  the  use  of  accommoda- 
tion bills. 

kite-flying,  *. 

Commercial  slang:  The  act  or  practice  of 
raisin-  money  or  sustaining  one's  credit  by 
the  use  of  accommodation  bills. 

kite  shaped,  a. 

Archceol. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"Weft  mi  the  kUf-thapait  shield  repreaontod  In  the 
B*yvux  Uimtiy  ;  ft  curious  example  of  it  i»  eutfrnveU 
on  »  cituJleMtlck  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  iii  the 
collection  at  Uoodncb  Court :  and  a  still  more  conclu- 
•Ive  Instance  Utbe  remarkable  group  of  wurion.  eacti 
with  luual,  sptat  and  kite-iha.i#d  •hield.  tculvtured 
on  the  lintel  of  Fordlngton  Chuicb.  Dorchester,  circ. 
1UO.  Sir  8.  K.  Me>ric-k  confectum  that  the  Normal.* 
derired  thin  ihleld  from  Sicily.  '—D.  Wilton:  PrtMi- 
toric  Annalt,  U.  t4». 

Sport :  The  term  bas  also  been  applied  lately 
to  ovoid  race-tracks. 

kite  (2),  kyte,  ».  [A.  8.  cwidh;  IceL  kuidr ; 
8w.  gved ;  Gotli.  Jtwt? hut  =  the  womb.]  The 
belly.  (North  of  England  A  Scotland.) 

*  kite,  v.L     [KITE  (1),  s.]    To  raise  money  or 
to  sustain  one's  credit  by  the  use  of  accommo- 
dation bills. 

kite -foot,*.  [Eng.  Wte,  and/oo..]  A  sort  of 
tobacco,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  a  kite's  foot 

*  kite?  -f09t,  s.     [Eng.  kite's,  and  foot.}    An 
unidentified  plant  mentioned  by  Ainaworth. 

kith,  s.  [A.S.  cudhdhe,  kiththe,  from  cfidhdhe 
=  native  land  ;  cydh.  =  kin,  from  cudh,  pa. 
par.  of  cunnan  =  to  know.]  Acquaintances . 
friends,  relations,  kin. 

•  "  It  wits  a  «air  vex  and  grief  to  a'  her  kttH  and  kin." 
— Scott  :  Uuy  Manitering.  ch.  xxx  vi. 

.kith  a-ra,  s.    [CITHARA.] 

*  kitho, 'kythe,  r.f.  <ti.    [A.S.  ciufa=known, 
pa.  par.  of  cunnan  =  to  know.]    [Km  (3),  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  known ;  to  -show,  to 
discover. 

"  Gentll  herte  ktthtth  gentillewe." 

Chawxr:  C.T..\Q,TVt. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  known. 

*  klt'-Ish,  *  kyt  -Ish.  o.     [Bag.  Wfc  (31  s.  ; 

-isii.}  Ileseinljliuir  a  kite  ;  pertaining  to  a  kite  ; 
tike  a  kite. 

"  AH  your  muien  more  agree 
Unto  the  kiftuh  klude." 

TurberviU :  Woman  to  Mr  Loutn. 

•kit  -ling,  *kif  -tUng,  «.  [Eng.  Jt«(3); 
Buff,  -ling;  Icel.  kettinffr ;  Norw.  k  jetting  =  a 
kitten.]  A  young  animal ;  especially,  a  young 
cat,  a  kitten.  (Holland  :Plinie,b]i.  xxn.,  cli.iv.) 

kit  lish,  a.    [Kirrn.su.] 

kit  mut'-gar,  >.    [KHITMUHAR.] 

kit  ta  9in  -cla,  s.  [Gr.  «irr<i  (l-ffto),  for 
jaVtra  (kissa)  =  a  chattering,  greedy  bird,  like 
the  jay,  and  «ryicAoc  (kingklos)  =  a  kind  of  wag- 
tail or  water  ousel.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  SylvuUe,  aub-fiimily 
Erythacinse  (Robins).  Kittacinclamaenrnraia 
the  Indian  Nightingale  (q.v.). 

*  kitte,  pnt.  ofv.    [Cnr,  ».] 
kit  tel,  r.t.    [KITTLE.] 

kit  ten,  *  kit  oun,  *  kyt-on, «.  [A  dimln. 
from  oat  (q.v.).]  A  young  cat ;  the  young  of 
the  cat 

"  The  kttttn  too  WAS  comical. 
She  play'd  no  oddly  with  her  tail." 

WMtelund:  ror*«». 
kitten  moth,  s. 

Bntom. :  A  small  species  of  Cerura,  a  genus 
•f  moths,  family  NotodontidsB.  They  are  akin 
to,  but  smaller  than  the  Puss-moth,  Cerura. 
vinula,  whence  the  English  names. 

kit  ten,  r.i.  &  t.    [KITTEN,  s.] 

A.  Iiitrans. :  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  kittens. 

"  We  took  a  killing  that  bad  been  kittened  the  day 
before,  and  put  It  into  a  very  small  receiver."— Boifle: 
Workt,  UL  880. 


•  kit  '-ten  -hood.  i.     [Eng.  kittm;   -kood.} 
The  state  or  time  of  being  a  kitten. 

*  klt'-ten  Ish,  a.     [Eng.  kittn;  -«A.)     Kit- 
ten-like,  playful. 

"Such  a  kitttniih  disposition,"—  flteAo«i*>i»  .•  Sir  C. 
Qrtinduvn,  iv.  116. 

kit  tl  wake,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry  at 
breeding-time.] 

Ornith.  :  A  gull,  Ijinu  tridactylut,  to  called 
because  the  fourth  toe  is  only  a  small  tubercle 
without  any  projecting  horny  nail  or  claw. 
Length,  15t  inches  ;  head,  neck,  and  under- 
aurface  white  ;  back  and  wings,  French  gray  : 
legs  short  and  dusky  :  toes  and  iuterdigitiil 
membranes  dusky.  Found  in  the  highest 
latitudes,  and  as  far  south  as  Tripoli.  Com- 
mon oa  the  coasU  of  England  and  Scotland. 
(YarrM.) 

kit-tie  (1),  *  kyt-ell,  ».(.  [Norw.  kjetla  = 
to  kittle  ;  kjttling  -  a  kitling,  a  kitten.]  To 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat  ;  to  kitten. 

kit  -tie  (2),  v.l.  [A.S.  cUtlian;  Out  kittelm; 
Icel.  kitla  ;  Ger.  fcteln.]  To  tickle  ;  to  e*. 
cite  a  pleasant  sensation  in. 

kit'-tlo,  a.    [KITTLE  (2),  r.)    Hazardous,  de- 

ceptive, perilous,  ticklish  ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

"I  maun  ride  to  yet  to  Luidel  or  it  b.  daek.  for  your 

Watte  has  but  a  kittle  character."—  Boo«  :  Out  Man- 

nffriny.  ch.  xxiL 

kit  tling,  ..    [KiTLiso.] 

kit'-tlish.  a.  [Eng.  IdUVf)  (2X  T.;  -M.} 
Ticklish. 

kit  -tiy,  a.  [Eng.  kittHc)  (2),  v.  ;  -Iv.)  Tick- 
lish, susceptible,  sensitive.  (ScolcA.) 


l',  i.     [Sp.  tuttatol.]     The  Cliinese 
paper  parasoL 

kive,  i.    [KEEVE.] 

klv  er,  v.t.    [COVER,  u.)    To  cover. 

'  It  will  be  but  a  muckle  tbruuffh^bne  laid  dow  n 
to  Jcfnsr  the  gowd."—  Scott  :  A  atiyunry,  ch.  x  xv. 

ki'-wi,  ki'-wi  Id-wi,  <.     [From  the  cry  of 
these  birds.] 

Ornith.  :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  birds  of 
the  genus  Apteryx  (q.v.). 
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ulf  ine  (1  as  1),  «.     [Named  by  Von 
Kobell    after     the    Norwegian    mineralogist, 


KJerulf  ;  suff.  -iae  (Afin.).] 

M  in  :  Regarded  by  Von  Kobell  as  a  distinct 
species,  differing  from  W&gnerite  in  containing 
a  large  amount  of  nuorine  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  lime.  Later  investigations  have 
shown,  however,  that  these  differences  are 
due  to  alteration,  and  that  the  mineral  is 
identical  with  Wagnerite  (q.v.). 

kl&p'-roth-ine,  klap'-roth-ite  (ft  silent), 
s.  [Named  by  Beudant  after  the  mineralogist 

Klaproth  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Kin).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  same  as  L  AZULITE  (q.T.). 

2.  The  same  as  KLATOOTHoLm  (q.v.). 

klap-roth'-i-lite  (h  silent),  «.  [An  alteration 
suggested  by  Bruch,  from  the  Klaprothite  of 
Fetersen  and  Sandberger,  this  name  having 
been  already  given  to  Lazulite  by  Beudant. 
Named  after  Klaproth,  the  mineralogist.] 

Mil.  :  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper, 
related  to  Wittichenite  (q.v.).  Distinguished 
by  its  distinct  cleavage,  and  larger  proportion 
of  bismnth.  Occurs  at  many  places  in  Baden. 

kloon   boc,  s.    [Out.  =  little  blue  goat.] 

Zool.  :  AntUope  pcrptailla,  a  pigmy  antelope 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  about 
a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  small  erect 
black  horns,  somewhat  approaching  atthe  tips. 

klep  to  ma'-nl-a,  >.    [Or.  «A«>r»  (klcpto)  = 

to  steal,  and  navia(mania)  =  madness,  mania.  ] 

PathoL  :   A  species  of  moral  insanity,  dis- 

playing itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  or  pro- 

pensity to  steal 

klep-td-ma'  nl  Sc.s.  (KLEPTOMANIA.)  One 
who  suffers  from  kleptomania. 

kllck,  v.i.    [CLICK,  r.i.] 

kliok,  kUck  ing,  t.    [CLICK,  i. 

kllck  et,  s.    [CI.ICKET.] 

Fort.  :  A  gate  •  a  palisade  for  the  passage 
of  a  sallying  party. 


kli-nd-crof  -ite,  s.  [Named  by  Sandberger. 
from  Gr.  xAiW  (klino)  —  to  incline,  and  xpocoi 
(krokoe)  =  saffron.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crys- 
tals of  adeep  saffron-yellow  colour.  Probably 
monoclinic  in  crystallization.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  ol 
iron,  soda,  and  potash.  Formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  in  basalt-tuff,  neai 
Biscnofsheim. 

kli-nom  -e-ter,  t.    [CLINOHETKR.] 

kli  no-phse  -ite,  s.  [G.  KAiV<o  (klinS)  =  to  in- 
cline, and  oWrfc  (  phaios)  =  dusky.] 

Min.  :  A  blackish-green  mineral,  probalilj 
clinic  in  crystallization  ;  crystals  microscopic  ; 
sp.  gr.  2,979  ;  lustre  vitreous,  translnceut  to 
opaque,  taste  astringent.  Compos.  :  a  hy- 
drated  sulphate  of  iron,  alumina,  potash,  and 
soda.  Occurs  near  Bishofaheim. 

klT-6,  >.    [CLIO.] 

klip   dis,  i.    [Dot.  =  cliff-badger.] 

Zool.  :  Hyrax  capcmit,  the  Cape  Coney. 
(HvtuLX.) 

klip-  spring  -er,  klipp    spring    cr.  t. 

[Dut.  =  cliff-springer.) 

Zool.  :  Orcotrapui  saltator,  an  olive-coloured 
antelojie  of  heavy  build  allied  to  the  Steinbok. 
It  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  its  horns  about 
four  inches  long,  curving  a  little  forward. 
Once  common,  but  now  much  rarer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  the  chamois  ol 
Europe,  it  inhabits  inaccessible,  rocky  height*. 

klip  HBtein-lte.  «.  [Named  by  Kobell  after 
Professor  Von  Klipstein  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  compact  mineral  with 
dull  lustre  ;  colour,  dark-brown  to  black, 
streak,  reddish-brown,  opaque.  Compos.  :  • 
hydrated  silicate  of  maoganese  and  iron,  and 
is  probably  only  impure  rhodonite  (q.T.). 

kloof,  s.    [Dut  =  a  gap.)    A  ravine,  a  gully. 

(.SrmlA  Africa.) 

*  klo-pe  ma  ni  a,  «.    [Gr.  CAOITT)  (Worf)  = 
theft,  and  fioWa  (mania)  =  madness.)     Tbt 
same  as  KLEPTOMANIA  (q.v.  X 

*  klos  ter,  s.    [Oer.]    A  cloister. 

"  Bella  that  from  the  neighbouring  ataaMr. 
Raug  for  the  Nativity." 
Lonyf*ll<ne: 


K.  M.  G.    An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  or  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

8^*  Initial  k  is  always  silent  before  n. 

*  knab,  v.t.     [Dut.  knappen.]    (KNAP.) 

1.  To  bite,  to  gnaw. 

-I  had  much  rather  lie  fcwzBMry  crwetn,  without 
fear,  fa  ray  own  hole,  than  be  uiiatreas  of  the  world 
wlthcana  .—  L'EXrange:  Fable*. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize.     [NAB.] 

*  knab  We,  v.i.    [A  freq.  from  knab  (q.T.).] 
To  bite,  to  nibble. 

"  Hone,  will  kttaUU  at  walla  and  rate  gnaw  Iron.*— 


knack.  *  knakke,  «.  [Of  imitative  origin  : 
Gael,  mac  =  a  crack,  a  crash  ;  enoc  =  to  crack, 
to  crash  ;  Ir.  cnag  =  a  noise,  a  crack  ;  cnagaim 
=  to  knock,  to  strike  ;  Wei.  cnec  =  a  crash,  a 
snap  ;  cnccian  =  to  crash,  to  jar  ;  Dut.  knak 
*=  a  crack  ;  knakketi  =  to  crack  ;  Dan.  knage 
=  to  creak,  to  crack  ;  8w.  knuka  =  to  crack.] 
*  1.  A  trick. 

-The  more  quaint*  tMaUM  that  (her  make." 

C'»au.-«r  :  C.  T..  «.OW. 

2.  A  little  machine  ;  a  pretty  contrivance  ; 
knick-knack. 

"Then  I  wai  young.  I  wae  wont 
To  load  my  ahe  with  awjssaa 

:    Wltair'tTatr.lw.t. 


3.  Readiness,  dexterity,  adroitness  ;  facility 
of  performance. 

"We  have  neither  the  knack  of  persuading  ounelvee 
•o  readily,  nor  the  humour  of  sticking  tu  a  fashion  an 
obstinately."—  Wcerbarton  :  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

4.  That  which    requires  dexterity,  adroit- 
ness, or  special  aptitude. 

•  knack,  *  knacke,  v.t.  &  i.    [KNACK,  ».] 

A.  Traw.  :  To  crack. 

"  To  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  fingers  like  a  Jug  ler." 
~^otgrav«. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 
"If  they  can  bear  their  beada  knack*  anon  eaefl 

other,  they  are  not  bid  to  care  for  bearing  tlieir  pralen 
*    reflect  upon  heaven."—  flifaop  Brill  :  (fuo  radii  t 

2.  To  talk  affectedly  or  miucingly. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar! 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  full ;  try,  SJrrian.     as,  crt  =  e ;  ey  =  a. 


>,  marine;  go,  pit, 
ey  =  a.   qn  =  k w. 


knacker— kneading 
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*  knack'-er  (I),  s.    [Eng.  knack  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  maker  of  small  woric,  toys,  or  kniek- 
knacks. 

2.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  as  play* 
things  by  boys,  who  strike  them  together  by 
moving  the  hand ;  castanets,  bones. 

knack  er  (2),  *.    [IceL  knakkr=  a  saddle.) 

1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c.,  for 

carthorses. 

2.  A  dealer  In  old  horses ;  a  horse-slaugh- 
terer. 

*  kn^ck-  *sh,   a.     [Eng.   fcnacfc,   s. ;  -i«fc.] 
Artful,  knavish,  tricky. 

"Beating  the  air  with  knacklth  forms  of  gracious 
•peeches."— B.  More:  M**t.  ofOodlineu,  «T». 

*  knack'  -  ish  -  ness,    a,      [Eng.    knockish ; 
-ne&>.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  knack- 
ish ;  artifice,  trickery,  cunning,  knaviahness. 

*  kn&olf -&  a.     [Eng.  knack,  s.  ;  -y.]    Having 
a  knack  ;  artful,  dexterous,  tricky. 

knag,  *  knagg,  *  knagge,  s.  [Ir.  cnag  — 
a  knob,  a  peg ;  cnaig  =  a  knot  in  wood  ;  Gael. 
ennj7(l)  =  a  pin,  a  peg;  cnag  (2)=  to  crack, 
to  snap  the  fingers ;  Dan.  knag  =  a  wooden 
peg,  a  cog ;  Sw.  knagg  =  a  knag,  a  knob  in 
wood.) 

1.  A   knot  in  wood ;  a   protuberance ;   a 
wart. 

2.  A  peg  on  which  to  hang  things. 

"  Take  here  the  golde  In  a  bagg. 

I  schatl  hyt  hynge  on  a  knagg, 

At  the  schypp  borde  ende. 

Le  Bone  Florence  (HUton,  V.  8). 

8.  The  shoot  of  a  deer's  horn. 

"Wonderful  horns  for  bigness,  and  most  dangerous 
by  reason  of  their  sharp  and  branching  knags." — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,089. 

4.  The  rough  or  rugged  top  of  a  hill  or  rock. 

knagged,  a.  [Eng.  knag;-ed.]  Having  knags, 
knots,  or  protuberances. 

"The  great  horns  of  beetles,  each  especially  as  be 
knagged  as  it  were  with  small  teeth."—/1.  Holland: 
PJlnie,  bk.  xiiL,  ch.  xv. 

knag^  gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knaggy;  ~nes8,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knaggy. 

knag-gy,  a.     [Eng.  knag ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  knags  or  knots ;  rough  with 
knots ;  knotty. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough  in  temper. 

*  knakke,  s.    [KNACK,  s.} 

knap,  *  knappe,  5.  [A  variant  of  knob 
(q.v.) ;  Icel.  knappr;  Dan.  knap;  Wei.  cnap.} 

1,  A  protuberance,  a  knob,  a  swelling. 

2.  A  hillock ;  a  rising  ground  ;  a  summit. 

11  You  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
(round.  "—Baoon. 

*  knap  knob,  s.    A  swelling  lamp. 

•knap,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  Jcnappen  =  to  crack,  to 
crush ;  cog.  with  Dan.  kneppe  =  to  snap,  to 
crack  with  the  fingers ;  knap  =  a  scrap,  a 
crack.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  with  a  noise  ;  to  snap. 

"  He  knapped  the  statf  of   the  dart    asunder,"— 

North  :  riufurck,  p.  300. 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking 

noise. 

"  Tiike  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs 
•ome  depth  wiUiin  the  water,  and  yon  shall  bear  the 
ami  ml  of  the  tougs  well."—  Bacon  :  JVat.  Hut..  }  138. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"  The  people  standing  by  heard  It  knap  in."—Wi»t- 
man:  Surgery,  bk.  Tii.;cb,  T. 

2.  To  snap,  to  bite. 

"  These  .  .  .  were  always  knapping  and  kicking  at 
inch  examples  and  sentences  a*  they  felt  sharp."— 
Strype:  Memorial*;  Henry  V11L  (an.  1586). 

knap '-bot- tie,   s.      [Eng.    kntip,   and    Eng. 
Lottie.} 
Bot. :   One  of  the  names  of  the  Bladder* 

Campion  (Silene  injluta). 

*  knappe,  a.    [NAP.] 

kn&p  PI  a,  $.  [Named  after  Mr.  Knapp, 
author  of  a  work  on  British  grasses.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalarideaa. 
The  old  Knappia  agrostidea  is  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  Chamagrostis  minima.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  is  found  in 
wet  sands,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Angle&ea 
and  Jersey,  Formerly  abundant  in  Essex. 


knap1 -ping,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [KNAP,  v.] 

knapp  ing-hammer,  *.    A  hammer  for 
breaking  stones. 

"  Ye'd  bettor  taen  tip  spmle  and  shooh, 
Or  knappin-hammrrt." 

Burnt ;  Brittle  to  J.  Lapraik, 

"  knap  pish, 'knap  plsche,  a.  [Eng.  knap, 
v. ;  -usA.]  Snappish,  cross,  surly. 

"  He  rejected  the  duke's  reqneU  with  many  spitefull 
and  knappitcht  worde*."— fir^flon :  Richard  111.  (an.  2). 

'knap  pie,  v.i.  [Eng.  knap,  v. ;  freq.  suff. 
-It.}  To  break  off  with  a  sharp,  cracking 
noise. 

*  knap'-pjf,  a.  [Eng  knap,  a. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
knaps  or  knobs ;  knobby. 

knap'-sack,  s.  [D&n.knapmk=  a  provision- 
bag,  a  knapsack  :  knap  —  eating  ;  knapptn  = 
to  eat,  and  zak  =  a  sack,  a  bag.]  A  soldier's 
or  tourist's  case  or  wrapper  for  clothes,  &c., 
to  be  carried  on  the  back  during  a  march  ;  a 
tourist's  or  traveller's  satchel. 

"  And  each  one  fills  bit  knuptack  or  his  scrip 
With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  Is  found." 
Drayton  :  Barant'  It'un,  1. 

knap'-weed,  «.    [Eng.  knap,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :    The  genus    Centaurea   (q.v.).      The 
Brown-rayed  Knapweed  is  Centaurta  Jacea,  a 


SMALL   KNAPWEED. 

doubtful  native  of  Britain.  The  Black  Dis- 
coid Knapweed  is  C,  nigra,  and  the  Greater 
Knapweed  C.  Scabiosa, 

knar,  t  knaur,  *  knare,  s,  [p.  Dut.  knorre ; 
Ger.  knorren  =  a  gnar,  a  knot  in  a  tree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  wood. 

"  Or  woods  with  knots  and  knarcs  deformed  and  old, 
Headlws  the  inwit.  and  hideous  to  behold." 

Drydm.    (Todd.) 

2.  Bot.  (Chiefly  of  the  form,  knaur) :   A  knot 
or  tumour  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  cocoanut,  on  the  stem  or  root  of 
the  hawthorn  and  some  other  trees.    They 
may  be  used  for  propagation.     [Exosrosis.] 

knark,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  con- 
nected with  knar  (q.v.)."|  A  hard-hearted, 
surly  person,  (Slang.) 

*  knarl,  s.     [A.  dimin.  from  knar  (q.v.).]     A 

knot  in  a  tree. 

knarled,  a.  [Eng.  knarl ;  -*t]  Knotted  :  as, 
a  knarled  oak. 

*  knarred,   a.     [Eng.  knar;    -«?.]     Knarled, 
knotty. 

"  The  knarrrd  and  crooked  cedar  knees." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*knar'-r&  a.  [Eng.  knar;  -j/.j  Knarled, 
knotty. 

knauff'-ite,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BOLBORTHITE  (q.v.). 
knaur,  «.    [KNAR.] 

knau'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  Chris- 
topher Kiinut,  a  baxun  j)hysician  and  botanist 
at  Halle,  who  died  in  1694.  (Paxton,  &c.)] 

Bot, :  Formerly  an  independent  genus  of 
Composites,  but  now  reduced  to  a  anb-genus 
of  Scabiosa.  The  receptacle  is  hemispheric, 
covered  with  hairs,  the  involucre  four-fur- 
rowed ;  the  calyx  teeth  of  8-16  deciduous 
bristles.  SedbiosA  (Knatitia^arvensisisa.'h&iTy 

Slant  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  lilac  or  blue 
owere;  wild  in  Britain,   Northern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  Africa.     Here  it  flowers 
from  July  to  September. 

knave,  *.  [A.S.  cnofa  =  a  boy  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knaap=-  a  lad,  a  servant ;  Icel.  knapi  = 
a  servant-boy  ;  Sw.  kndfvel  —  a  rogue ;  Ger. 
knabe  =  a  boy.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Originally  a  boy. 

"  II  it  UaJtnui-e  child,  sle  ye  him  ill  it  Is  awommut, 
kepeye."—  Wy^i/e:  &tod.  i.  i& 
*  2.  A  servant. 

"  And  bit  hi*  knave  knele,  that  shall  his  coppe  hold*, 
He  loketb  alle  louring."          Pion  Plowman,  p.  88. 

3.  A  false,   deceitful,  tricky  fellow  ;  a  dis- 
honest person  ;  a  trickster. 

•'Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  fcnavMaad  llbet> 
ttn*t"—ifacaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  lii. 

II.  Cards  :  One  of  the  court-cards,  having 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  soldier  or  a  servant  ;  a  jack. 

knave  bairn,  s.    A  male  child. 

"  Ye'll  no  hinder  her  gielng  them  a  present  o'  a  bonny 
knawrbatrn."—  Scott  .  Antiquary,  ch.  xriv. 


*  knave,  v.t.    [KNAVE.]    To  make  a  knave  ot 

"To  ensnare  the  squire  and  knave  themselve*  "— 
titntleman  ins(ritct«d,  p.  477. 

knav'-er-J',  a.    [Eng.  knave;  -ry.] 

1.  Dishonesty,    trickery  ;    the  actions   or 

practices  of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy. 

"Why  do  they  run  away?  this  Is  a  knavery  at 
them,  to  make  me  afeard."  —  SHatxtp.  :  Jltdtummtf 

Si-jhft  Dream,  iii.  L 

2.  Mischief  ;  mischievous  tricks  orpracticetv 

"  We'll  revel  It  as  bravely  aa  the  best, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  aud  all  this  tuMpK 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  Shrew,  IT.  L 

knave'  -ship,  8.  [Eng.  knave  ;  -ship.]  Hill- 
dues  paid  to  the  knave  or  servant  at  a  mill 
by  those  who  were  bound  to  have  their  graitt 
ground  there  only.  (ScofcA.) 

"  Lock,  gowpen,  and  knavethip.  and  all  the  vartotu 
exactions  now  commuted  for  money.1*—  Scott  :  Heart 
<tf  Midlothian,  ch.  vii. 

•knaV-ess,  s.  [Eng.  knav(e)  ;  -ess.]  Afeiualfcv 
knave  ;  a  knavish  woman.  (Carlyle.) 

knav'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  knav(e)  ;  -ink.] 

1.  Acting  like  a  knave  ;  dishonest,  fraudo>- 
lent. 

"  There  were  many  knavith  politicians  in  the  souUL.* 

—  Macaulny  ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Characterized  by  knavery  ;  dishonest. 
"  For  man  to  man,  or  even  to  woman  paid 

Praise  Is  the  medium  of  a  k-xu-ith  trade." 

Cowper:  To  an  njjlicttd  Protestant  Lad*-. 

3.  Mischievous,  waggish,  roguish. 

"  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad." 
Shaketp.  :  A/idtummer  Jfight't  Dream,  til  £ 

knav'-ish  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  knavish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishonestly. 

"  One  of  those  stoves  whom  they  call  Elotes.  had 
behaved  himselfe  somewhat  too  insolently  and  k*a+ 
ithly  against  him."—/1.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  348. 

2.  Mischievously,  roguishly. 

knaV-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knavish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knavish; 
knavery,  dishonesty. 

*  knaw,  v.t.    [GNAW.]    To  knaw,  to  bite. 

"  Frowning  and  frotlng  and  knuinng  on  hU  lippO.* 

—  Sir  T.  Jfore  ;   Workei,  p.  64. 

fcnaW-el»  s.  [Ger.  knavel,  knavel  =  clue,  a 
ball  of  thread;  Dut.  knawel;  Dan.  knavel; 
Sw.  knafvel  ;  Fr.  gnavetle.] 

Sot.  :  The  genus  Soleranthus  (q.v.).  Two> 
are  British,  the  Annual  aud  Perennial  KnaweL 
Both  are  small  plants  with  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers  in  axillary  leafy  clusters.  The 
first  is  frequent  ;  the  second  found  only  in 
Radnor  and  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  They  may  not  be  quite  distinct. 

knead,  *  knede,  v.t.  [A.S.  onedan,  gecnedan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  kneden;  Icel.  knodha  ;  Sw. 
fcnftda;  Ger.  kneten;  O.  H.  Ger.  chnetan; 
Russ.  ffnetate,  gnexti.] 

1.  To  work  up  with  the  hands  into  a  mass, 
as  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  &c.  ;  to  work 
aud  press  with  the  hands  or  feet  ;  to  work  or 
incorporate  into  dough. 

"  Bmitb,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 
And  he  that  ktit-udt  the  dough  ;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned  and  all  drunk  1  " 

Cowper:  Tatk.lv.tT7. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  pound  into  a  jelly. 
knea'-da-ble,  a.    Capable  of  being  kneaded. 

knead  er,  s.  [Eug.  knead;  -er.l  Ou«  who- 
kneads  dough. 

knead  -ing,  *kned-yng,  pr.  pa,  .,  «.,»«. 
[KNEAD,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  aty.  .-  JJ^O- 
the  verb). 

C.  As  smbst.  :  Tlie  act  of  working  lip  or  In- 
corporating into  a  mass,  as  dough. 


boll,  bo^;  po*ut,  Jo^rl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist, 
-olan,    tian  =  shan.     -  tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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kneadingly— knell 


kneading -trough,    •  knedyng 
irowh,  *.    A  trough  or  tray  in  which  dough 
IB  worked  up. 

"  A  knedjfny-tro^eh.  or  elle«  *  keinelyn. 
For  ecb  aim?  Chaucer :  C.  T..  1,548. 

*  knead   Ing  1J,  adv.     [Eng.  kneading  ;  -ly.] 
Like  one  who  kneads. 

*'  Who  looted  It  with  her  hand*,  prened  kneadinyly." 
Leiffh  ffunt :  foliage,  p.  30. 

kncb  •  61-ite,  *.    [Named  by  Dobereiner  after 
M;ijor  von  Knebel ;  suff.  -i&(3fin.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  colour 
grayish-black  to  black,  also  gray  and  spotted 
with  various  tints ;  opaque ;  fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.  Compos.  ;  a  silicate  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron  and  manganese,  the  formula 
being  (iFeO-HMnO^SiOj.  Occurs  ia  large 
masses  at  Dannemara,  Sweden. 

knock,    *.      [Ktyin.  doubtful;    cf.   knag;    or 
jossibly  from  /.-i;i/.-,  by  metathesis.] 
.\'int.  :  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable. 

*knedde,  pret.  ofv.    [KNEAD.] 

*  knode,  v.t.    [KNEAD.] 

knee,  *  kne,  *  oneo,  s.  [A.8.  cne6,  cncdw  = 
a  knee;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knie  ;  Icel.  kne; 
Dan.  knee;  8w.  knit;  Ger.  knie;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chniu ;  Goth,  kniu ;  Lat.  genu ;  Gr.  yow 
(go"".);  Sansc.  jdnu.  The  root  is  unknown.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit, :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  queeii  that  bore  then, 
Of Lcner  upon  her  Jmftt  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived." 

Bhakmp,  :  Macbeth.  IT.  I. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

0)  A  genuflection  ;  a  bending  of  the  knee  in 
jesjvect. 

"  Your  *HM.  •imh  '.--Sftakatp. ;  Oortolanut,  T.  S. 

(2)  A  courtesy. 

"  Came  In  with  cap  and  knee," 

ShaJietp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  it.  *. 

*  (3)  A  crag,  a  rock,  a  prominence. 

"  Did  bang  upon  the  rawed  rockie  knitt* 

Sptiw:  F.  «..  LU.S4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  articulation  uniting  the  thigh 
and  the  leg  bones.    [KNEE-JOINT.] 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing  of  a 
convex  form ;    that  of  a  concave  form  is  a 
ramp. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  return  of 
the  drip-stone  at  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  natural  bend, 
or  sawed  to  shape,  and  fitting  into  an  angle  as 
•a  brace  and  strut. 

(2)  An  elbow  piece  which  connects  parts  in 
which  the  side  plates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of 
timber  and  bolted  thereto.    The  flanges  lap 
around  the  edges. 

(3)  A  piece  framed  Into  or  connecting  the 
bench  arid  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh.     It  is 
usually  mortised  into  the  respective  parts. 

(4)  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding  :    A    compass   timber  ;    a 
naturally-grown  bent    piece    used  to  secure 
parts  together,  acting  as  a  brace  and  tie.    The 
back  or  outside  bent  portion  is  fayed  to  the 
parts  to  be  united.    The  exterior  angle  of  a 
knee  is  the  breech ;  the  interior  angle  is  the 
elbow  or  throat.    The  square  knee  has  a  right 
angle  ;  the  knee  without  a  square  has  an  ob- 
tuse angle  ;  the  knee  within  a  square  has  an 
acute  angle.      The  knee  derives  its  specific 
name  from  its  position,  or  the  parts  to  which 
H  is  accessory. 

*  H  To  sit  on  one's  knees  :  To  kneel. 

knee-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  which 
reach  only  down  to  the  knees. 

knee-brush,  ». 

Zool,  (chiefly  pi.) :  Tufts  or  brushes  on  the 
knees  of  some  antelopes. 

knee  cap,  $. 

1.  Anat. :  A  sesamoid,  heart-shaped  bone 
In  front  of  the  knee,  attached  to  four  muscles, 
with  the  broad  part  upwards,  and  the  apex 
downwards.     It  articulates  with  the  two  eon- 
dyles  of  the  femur. 

2.  Harness :  A  padded  or  leather  cap,  secured 
by  straps  over  the  knees  of  racing,  hunting, 
and  other  valuable  horses  when  at  exercise, 
to  protect  the  part  against  abrasion  in  case  of 


an  accidental  fall.  It  is  made  of  fabric,  lea- 
ther, caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  compressed 
cork  in  a  double  pad,  Ac. 

knee -corda*  &  >>'.   Corded  knee-breeches. 

*  knee-crooking,  a.     Bending  or  bow- 
ing the  knee  ;  obsequious,  cringing. 

"  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knare." 

Mo*e*p. :  'Jthttlo.  L  L 

knee-deep,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.  :    Rising  to  the  height  of  the 
knees ;  knee-high. 

"The  absence  of  the  old  knee-dnep  ntubblea  which 
the  old   ilckle   tued   to   leave."— Pail   Mall  Gtuttit. 

Sept  1.  1884. 

B.  As  adv. :  Sunk  to  the  knees,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  knees. 

"  Where  knee-deep  the  tree*  were  standing." 

Lone/Sltote:  Song  of  ffi.i~atka.xrii. 

knee-high,  a.     Rising  to  the  knees,  or 
to  the  height  of  the  knees. 

knee-joint,  .- 

1.  Anat. :  A  ginglymoid  articulation  of 
large  size,  formed  by  the  femur,  patella,  and 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  It  is  provided  with 
thirteen  distinct  ligaments,  the  first  five  aro 
external  to  the 
articulation, 
the  next  five 
internal,  and 
the  other  three 
mere  folds  of 
synovia]  mem- 
brane. There 
are  two  flbro- 
car  til  ages  and 
a  synovial 
membrane, 
and  in  connec- 
tion with  the 
patella  are  two 
mucousbursae. 
The  action  of 
the  knee-joint 
ia  one  of  the 
strongest  in 
the  body,  and 

is    perfect    in  KNEE-JOINT. 

respect    of    *.  Section  of  Knee-joint,  showing 
•yi.ovial  cavity,     ft.  Knee- joint 


from  before,  showing  crucial  liga- 
ment* and  •euilluiiar  curtilages. 


flexion  and  ex- 
tension, and 
when  the  knee 
is  semiflexed  a  very  small  amount  of  rotation 
is  obtainable.  The  ligaments  are,  the  anterior, 
posterior,  internal  lateral,  two  external  lateral, 
anterior  or  external  crucial,  posterior  or  in- 
ternal crucial,  transverse,  two  coronary,  liga- 
mentum  mucosum,  and  ligamentaalaria  (false), 
two  semilnnar  ti  bro-cartilages,  and  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

2,  MacK. :  A  joint  consisting  of  two  pieces 
articulated  endwise  to  each  other,  like  the 
human  knee  ;  a  toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint  press :  A  press  in  which  power  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  double  knee-joint  arti- 
culated at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework, 
and  at  the  bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from 
which  proceeds  the  shaft  which  applies  the 
force,  and  which  works  through  a  guide.  At 
the  junction  of  the  branches  the  articulations 
are  made  with  masses  of  metal  forming  screw- 
iiuts,  through  which  passes  a  horizontal 
screw,  right-handed  for  one  half  its  length, 
and  left-handed  for  the  other  half.  This 
screw  is  operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of 
crank-handles  at  one  end  of  it ;  and  when  the 
resistance  becomes  very  great,  by  means  of  a 
counterpoised  ratchet  lever,  which  works  in 
the  middle  of  the  frame.  The  force  applied 
in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the  operator 
can  act  on  the  lever  with  his  whole  weight. 

knee-Jointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Bent  abruptly  like  a  knee ;  genieu- 
lated,  as  the  stems  of  many  graasea. 

knee-piece,  *. 

Arch. :  A  knee-rafter  (q.T.X 
knee-pine,  ». 

Bot.  :  Finns  pumilio  nana. 

knee-rafter,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rafter  the  lower  end  or  foot  of 
which  is  crooked  or  turned  down  so  as  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  walls. 

knee-stop,  s. 

Music:  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  har- 
moniums, by  which  certain  shutters  are  made 
to  open  gradually  when  the  knees  are  pressed 
against  levers  aonveniently  placed  for  the 


Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  Tit. 


purpose.      A  crescendo  and  diminuendo  an* 
thus  produced. 

knee-string,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  ligament  or  teudon  of  the  knee. 
(Addiwm,  iu  Annamiale.) 

knee  -s  well,  s. 

Music  :  An  arrangement  in  an  harmonium 
or  organ  by  which  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
wind  may  be  turned  on  to  the  reeds  or  pipes  to 
vary  the  loudness  of  the  tone. 

knee-timber,  s. 

1.  Timber  of  a  bent  or  angular  shape,  suited 
for  ship-building. 

2.  The  knee  of  a  ship. 

"  Her  strong  krue-timbttrt,  and  the  mail  that  bean 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendant*." 

H'orfttwtrth;  Excurtion,  bk.  TtL 

*  knee-tribute,  s.  Worship  or  reverence 
shown  by  kneeling  or  genuflection. 

"  Coming  to  receive  from  us 
KnM-tribut*  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile  I  " 

*  knee,  v.t.    [KNEE,  s.] 

L  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

"  A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  a 
The  way  Into  hi*  mercy.* 

&Ao*««p.  :  Coriolanut,  T.  L 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

"  I  could  at  well  be  brought 

To  knt«  hia  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg." 
Skakttp.:  I+ar.lLl 

kneed,  a.    [Eng.  knt^e);  -ed.} 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    Having   knees  ;   only  in 
composition  :  as,  weak-kneed,  knock-tumi,  ftc. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  KNEE-JOINTED  (q.v.). 

knee  hoi  ly,  knee'  -holm  (or  I  silent),  *. 
[Eng.  knee,  and  holly,  holm.} 
Bot.  :  Ruscus  oculeatus. 

knee   holm  (I  silent),  *.    [KNEE-HOLLY.] 

kneel,  *  kncle.  *  knelen,  v.i.  [Eng.  knee, 
s.  ;  suff.  -I;  Dan.  knaUe;  Dut.  knielen.]  To 
bend  the  knees  ;  to  fall  on  the  knees. 

"  When  thou  dost  aak  me  bleulng.  I'll  kned  down. 
And  uk  of  thee  forglveneM  :  so  we  11  live." 

Shake*?.  :  Ltar.  r.  ft 

kneel  -or,  *.    [Eng.  kneel;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  kneels  ;  one  who  worships  by 
kneeling. 

2.  A  stool  or  cushion  for  kneeling  on. 

"  His  pariflhionera  prevented  him  with  .  .  .  sanctuary 
oarpeta  mid  kneetvriioi  the  Lndye  Chapel."  —  itomtrmt 
*  WUtl  Journal,  Nov.  XX  188i- 

II.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  cate- 
chumens allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sermons 
and  at  part  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  tha 
benediction.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
penitents  (q.v.)  enjoying  the  same  privilege, 

kneel  ing,  *  knel-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 

[KNEEL.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  ;   The   act   of  bending   the 
knee  ;  worship  by  bending  or  falling  on  tha 
knees  ;  genuflection. 

"The  tint  servant  of  a  court  In  which  prayen  ar* 
morality  and  kn+eling  \»nUgloo."—Junitn:  Letter  \*. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist.  :  In  the  third  cen- 
tury Christians  were  accustomed    to    stand 
erect  when  thanking  God  for  mercies  received, 
but  knelt  in  self-abasement  when  they  prayed. 
(Cyprian  :  De  Oratione  &  Constttut.  Apostol., 
bk.  ii  .,  ch.  lix.)    Kneeling  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1275. 

*  kneeT-Ing-iy,  adv.     [Eng.   kneeling  ;   -Jy.J 
In  a  kneeling  manner  or  posture  ;  with  geatir 
flections. 

*  kneen,  *  knene,  s.  pi    [KNEE,  *.] 

knee    pin,  s.    [Eng.  kneet  and  pan.J 
Anat.  :  The  same  as  KNEE-CAP  (q.v.Jl 
kneopan  shaped,  a. 
Bot.  :  Broad,  round,  thick  ;  convex  on  trie 
lower  surface,   concave    on   the  upper   onc% 
patelliform.     Nearly  the  same  as  meniscoicl, 
but  thicker.     Example,  the  embryo  of  Flagel- 
laria.    (Lindley.) 

knell,  *.  (A.8.  cnyl;  Sw.  knoll;  Ger.  knoll; 
Wei.  cnell  =  a  passing-bell  ;  cnall  =  a  knell.] 

[KNELL,  V.  ] 

1.  LU.  :  The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck, 
especially  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     ».  ce     e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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or  to  announce  a  death ;  a  stroke  upon  a  bell 
made  at  periodic  intervals,  at  the  time  of  a 
death  or  funeral ;  a  single  stroke  is  wade  for 
a  child,  two  strokes  for  a  woman,  and  three 
for  a  man. 

"  Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  unOed  when  A  Sabbath  appeared." 

Covper:  Vertet  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Fig. :  The  death,  the  death-blow,  the 
end ;  any  sound  or  sign  of  the  passing  away 
of  anything. 

"  1  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  ii  the  kitt-n  of  my  departed  liours." 

young  :  Night  Thought*.  1.  59. 

knell.     *  knillc,     *  knolle,     *  knowl, 

*  knylle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.3.  cnyllan  =  to  beat 
noisily  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knallen  =  to  give  a 
loud  report;  Dan.  knalde  (=  knalle)  =  to  ex- 
plode ;  8w.  kntilla  =  to  make  a  loud  noise ; 
Ger.  knallen ;  Icel.  gnella  =  to  scream.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  sound  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  knoll, 

"  Not  worth  a  blessing  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee." 
£edifi/i.  *  t'let. :  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  resound,  to  sound. 

"Your  fame 
Knowlt  in  the  ear  o'  th'  world." 

Two  Noble  Kinimen,  1. 1. 

2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  warning  of 
coming  evil. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  summon  or  announce  with 
or  as  with  a  knell. 

knelt,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [KNEEL.] 

knev  -eL  v.t,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  belabour 
a  man  after  being  knocked  down. 

"Twa  land-loupen  jumpt  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me 
tr  I  was  thinking,  and  got  me  down,  and  tmevelled  me 
•airaueuch,"— Scott ;  Guy  ilannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

knew  (ew  as  u),  pret.  ofv.    [KNOW.] 

*  knib,  v.t.    [NIB,  v.} 

knlck'-er,  f.  [Dut.  knikker.]  A  ball  of  baked 
clay  used  as  a  marble  by  boys. 

kiiick  era,  *.  pi.  [KNICKERBOCKERS.]  A 
familiar  abbreviation  for  knickerbockers  (q.  v.). 

knick    6r  bock  er,  , 

1.  Originally  the  proper  mime  of  the  type 
of  the  New  York  Dutch  settler  created  by 
Washington  Irving;    hence,  a  descendant  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  ot  New  Netherlands.    (K-.) 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  breeches  gathered  below 
the  knee,  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  17th  century;  hence,  any 
knee-breeches,  inclusive  of  the  accompanying 
loug  stockings  or  even  the  whole  costume. 

knick-knack,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  knack 
=  trick,  toy.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  toy ;  any  little  ornamental 
article. 

*  2.  Light  refreshment. 

*  knick   knack  -a-tor-&  s.    [Eng.  knkk- 
knack ;  -atory.]    A  collection  of  things  curious 
rather  than  valuable. 

"His  houM  a  tort  of  kntckknaekatorjt."  —  North: 
Life  of  Lord  Quil/ord,  11.  262. 

•knlck'- knack  ~er,  *.  [Eng.  knickknack; 
•er.]  A  trifler. 

"Other  kind  of  knickknackert  there  are."— Breton  : 
KtrangK  Newt,  p.  6. 

knlck  kn&ck'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  knickknack; 
•try.]  Knickknacks,  trifles,  toys,  oruaments. 

knife,  *  cnif,  *  knif,  *  knyf,  5.  [A.S.  cnif; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  knijf;  Icel.  knifr;  Dan.  kniv; 
Sw.  knif;  Prov.  Ger.  kneif,] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  having  a  blade 
sharpened  on  the  edge,  and  distinguishable 
from  a  sword,  a  coulter,  and  other  things  by 
Its  form  and  uses.  Knives  are  of  various 
/orms,  shapes,  and  sizes,  according  to  the 
nies  for  which  they  are  intended. 

"  D<-en  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
Hi*  broad  keen  knifeluto  the  solid  mass." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  86. 

*  2.  A  sword,  a  dagger. 

"  He  drew  ys  knyf.  and  slow  the  kyng." 

Robert  of  Gloucttter.  p.  104. 

3.  A  blade  in  a  machine,  as  in  a  straw- 
cutter  or  rag-engine. 

knife  basket,  s.  A  basket  In  which 
table-cutlery  is  kept. 

knife-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting 
part  of  a  knife. 


knife-board,  *. 

1.  Domestic :  A  piece  of  board  with  powdered 
bath-brick,  or  covered  with  leather  or  compo- 
sition when  emery  is  used,  to  clean  knives  on. 

2.  One  of  the  seats  for  passengers  running 
along  the  roof  of  an  omnibus.    (Slang.) 

knife-box,  8.  A  box  in  which  table- 
knives  are  ki-i>t. 

knife-cleaner,  >.     An    apparatus    for 

cleaning  knives. 

knife-edge,  s.  A  sharpened  steel  edge 
resting  against  a  horizontal  surface,  the  two 
serving  us  a  means  of  suspending  a  scale  beam, 
or  the  scales  from  the  beam,  of  a  delicate 
balance,  so  as  to  obviate  friction  as  much  as 
possible. 

knife-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  very  acute 
edge,  the  cross-section  being  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  short  base.  Known  also  as  a 
feather-edge  file.  It  is  used  in  cutting  narrow 
notches,  and  in  making  an  entering  kerf  for 
saws  and  for  files  with  broader  edges  ;  also  in 
bevelling  or  chamfering  the  sides  of  narrow 
grooves. 

knife-grinder,  *. 

1.  One  whose    business  it  is  to  grind  or 
sharpen  knives. 

2.  A  grindstone  or  emery-wheel  for  grind- 
ing knives. 

3.  A  machine  for  special  service,  as  a  stone 
for  grinding  the  knives  of  mowers  and  reapers. 
It  has  a  holder  set  at  such  an  angle  with  the 
frame,  and  also  at  such  an  inclination,  as  to 
present  the  triangular  knife-sections   to  the 
grinding  face  of  the  stone. 

Knife-grinder's  rot : 

Pathol.:  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  particles  of  steel,  &c., 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Called  also  Grinder's 
Asthma. 

knife-handle,  «.    The  handle  of  a  knife. 

"The  leu  Justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  postilions, 
who  carried  them  off  to  sell  (or  knife-handles."— 
Byron:  Chitdeaarold.iU.es.  (Not*.) 

knife  polisher,  s. 

Domestic:  A  machine  for  cleaning  the  rust 
and  stain  from  table-knivea. 

knife-rest,  #.  A  small  article  of  glass, 
silver,  &c.,  on  which  to  rest  the  points  of 
carving-knives,  forks,  &c. 

knife-sharpener,  s.  An  invention  for 
sharpening  the  edges  of  knives.  There  are 
several  kinds  in  use. 

knife-tool,  ».  A  graver  shaped  like  a 
knife. 

knife-tray,  *.  A  tray  or  basket  in  which 
knives  are  kept. 

knife,  v.t.    [KNIFE,  *.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  stab  or  cut  with  a  knife. 
(Vulgar.) 

2.  Hortic. :  To  prune  ;  to  cnt  back. 

"  We  find  It  to  be  a  mistake  to  knife  the  Horella 
cherry."— Oardenert'  Chronicle,  No.  403  (1881),  p,  SSI. 

knight    (gh    silent),    *  oniht,     *  knygt, 

*  knyght,  s.    [A.S.  cniht  =  a  boy,  a  servant; 
cogn.  with    Dut.   knecht ;    Dan.    knegt ;    Sw. 
knekt;  Ger.  knecht;  cf.  Ir.  cniocht  =  a  soldier. } 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a  fol- 
lower, a  dependant. 

2.  A  champion,  a  lover  ;  one  devoted  to  the 
service  of  another. 

"  To  hoiiour  Helen  and  to  be  her  knight." 

Shaketp.  :  Midntmmer  Sight' t  Dream.  11.  2. 

*  3,  A  man  admitted  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  rank,  with  certain  ceremonies  or  re- 
ligious  rites,  the  candidate  for  knighthood 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  by  fast- 
ing  ami   prayers,  watching  his  arms  alone 
all  night  in  a  uhapel,  and  by  receiving  the 
accolade  (q.v.). 

"  A  knight  ther  wa»,  and  that  a  worthy  man." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  44, 

4.  One  who  holds  a  certain  dignity  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative,  and  en- 
titling the  possessor  to  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed 
to  his  name.  The  dignity  differs  from  that  of 
a  baronet  in  not  being  hereditary.  Wives  of 
knights  are  legally  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  Dame,  but  are  more  commonly  ad< 
dressed  as  Lady. 

"That  day  the  Lord  Protector  knighted  the  king, 

being  authorized  so  to  do  by  letters-patent."— Burnet . 

ffitt.  Reform,  (an.  1547). 


IL  Technically; 

*  1.  Cards :  The  old  name  of  the  knave  or 
Jack  (q.v.> 

2.  Chess:  The  name  of  one  of  the  pieces— 
the  next  in  value  to  a  pawn — iu  chess,  usually 
represented  by  a  horse  s  head. 

3.  Naut. :  A  wooden  block  with  a  sheava 
abaft  the  fore  or  the  main  mast,  and  known 
respectively  as    the    fore-knight   and    main* 
knight. 

*  knight-errand,  s.     A  knight-errant 
(q.v.). 

knight-errant,  s.  A  wandering  knight ; 
a  knight  who  wandered  about  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  skill, 
prowess,  and  generosity. 

knight-errantry,  s.  The  character  or 
actions  of  a  knight-errant ;  the  practice  of 
wandering  about  in  quest  of  adventures. 

*  knight  erratic,  a.     Of  or  pertaining 
to  knight-errants  or  knight-errantry. 

knight-head,  s. 

ShipbuiJd. :  One  of  the  first  cant-timbers  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  which  rise  obliquely 
from  the  keel  and  pass  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  to  secure  its  inner  end. 

knight-like,  a.    [KNIOHTLIKE.] 

*  knight-marshal,  s.    An  official  in  the 
household  of  the   British  sovereign,  having 
cognizance  of  ail  offences  committed  within 
the  royal  liousehold  or  verge,  and  of  contracts 
made  there,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 

*  Knights  of  Faith  &  Charity,  ».  pi 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  established  in 
France  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  suppress 
public  robberies.  It  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Knights  of  Labor,  it.  pi.  Member* 
of  a  secret  society,  the  Noble  Order  of  th» 
Knights  of  Labor,  founded  in  this  country  in 
1869  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of 
laboring  men. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  *.pi,  Memben 
of  a  philanthropic  secret  society  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1864. 

Knight  of  St.  Michael  A  St.  George. 
s.  [MICHAEL.] 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  s.    [PATRCCK.) 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  s.    [BATH.] 

*  knight  of  the  blade,  s.   A  bully  who 
perpetually  threatened  to  draw  his  blade. 

'  knight  of  the  chamber,  s.  A  knight- 
bachelor  made  by  the  sovereign  in  time  of 
peace,  in  the  sovereign's  chamber,  and  not  on 
the  field. 

knight  of  the  cleaver,  s.    A  butcher. 

Knight  of  the  Garter,  a.    [GARTER.] 

knight  of  the  pestle,  i.  An  apothe- 
cary ;  a  druggist. 

*  knight  of  the  post,  s.      A  knight 
dubbed  at  the  whipping-post  or  pillory  ;  one 
who  gained  his  living  by  giving  false  witness  ; 
a  false  bail ;  a  sharper,  a  swindler. 

knight  of  the  road,  s.  A  footpad  or 
highwayman. 

*  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  *.  pi. 
[ROUND-TABLE.] 

knight  of  the  shears,  s.  A  tailor. 
The  term  is  a  pun  on  Knight  of  the  Shires. 

knight  of  the  shire,  *.      The   repre- 
sentative in  the  British  Parliament  of  an  Eng- 
lish county,  as  distinguished  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  s.    [THISTLE.] 
knights-bachelor,  s.  pi.    [BACHELOR,] 
knights-banneret,  s.  pi.    [BANNERET.) 

*  knight's -court,  s.     A  court-baron  or 
honour-uourt  formerly  held  twice  a  year  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wherein  those  who 
were  lords  of  manors,  and  thejr  tenants,  hold- 
ing by  knight-service  of  the  honour  of  that 
bishopric,  were  suitors. 

knight's-fee,  s. 

Feudal  Law :  (See  extract). 

"The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  moet 
honourable  species  of  tenure,  waa  that  by  knight. 


boll,  bo~>;  pout.  J6%1;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  =•  t 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  tion,   slon  =  zhun.    -Uous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shits,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bet  del. 
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•crvlce,  which  differed  In  very  few  points  from  a 
proper  f«ud-  To  make  this.  a  determinate  quantity  of 
land  WM  necessary,  which  was  called  a  fcniijnt'*.fee,  tlie 
value  of  which,  though  it  varied  with  the  times,  in  tins 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  aud  Kdward  II..  WM  sUted  at  £-20 
per  annum,  aud  the  tenant  wu  bound  to  attend  his 
lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  ii  called 
ii\i"\\"—liliickuon»:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  3. 

*  knight's  -service,  *  knight  -  ser- 
vice, *. 

Feudal  Law  :  A  tenure  of  lands  held  by  a 
knight  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service  for  the  sovereign.  [KNIOHT'S-FEE.] 

"And  as  great  a  prince  aa  he  [the  devil]  is,  he  never 
knights  anyone,  but  he  expects  more  than  knight'  t- 
Mrvic*  from  him  in  return."—  SouiA  :  Hermont,  voL  vi., 


knight's  spur,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genua  Delphinium. 
knight  s  star,  «. 
Sot.  :  Hipi 
lean  Amaryllids. 

knight's-wort,  8. 

Hot.  :  Stratiotes  uMdes. 

Knight  Templar,  «.    [See  TEMPLAR.] 

knight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Ksiour,  i.]  To 
create  or  dub  a  knight  ;  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  knight,  which  is  done  by  the  sovereign, 
or  bis  (or  her)  representative,  who  gives  the 
person  kneeling  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  bids 
him  rise  up  sir.  [ACCOLADE.] 

"The  connexion  that  necessarily  was  created  be- 
tween the  person  who  gave  the  arms,  ot  knight  fd  the 
young  man,  and  him  that  received  them."—  Hurt*  : 
Abridgment  of  Engliih  History. 

knightage  (as  mt'-ig),  a.  [Eng.  knight,  a.  ; 
-age.] 

1.  Those  persons  collectively  who  have  been 
created  knights. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names,  &c.,  of  all 
knights. 

knight  hood  (gh  silent),  *  knight  hodc. 
*  itnyght  "hod,  *  knyght  hode,  s.  [A.  a. 

cnihthcul,  from  cniht  =  a  knight,  and  had  = 
Aood  =  condition.] 

1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a 
knight. 

"  Knighthoodt  and  honours,  borne 
AM  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  hut  of  scorn.  * 

Bhaketp.  :  Cj/mbeline,  v.  I. 

*  2.  The  deeds  or  actions   of  a    knight  ; 
Chivalrous  deeds. 

"  And  that  is  loue,  whose  nature 
Set  life  and  death  in  a  venture 
Of  hem,  uuiftftfaMMdi  vndertoke." 

Gouwr:  C.  A..\i. 

*  3.  Conduct  becoming  or  befitting  a  knight  ; 
knightly  conduct. 

"  Coraede  caytyfs,  knyghl-hnd*  was  hit  nevere 
To  bete  a  body  y-bounde."      /'.  Plowman,  p.  844. 

4.  Knights  collectively  ;  the  aggregate  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  created  knights. 

"Which  ceremony,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  original  of  the  feudal  kniyht- 
kood'-Macluton*:  Commit.,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  6. 

U  Order  of  Knighthood  :  A  duly  organized 
and  constituted  order  or  body  of  knights. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  first  consisting  of 
asssociations  or  fraternities,  possessing  pro- 
perty and  rights  of  their  own,  as  independent 
bodies  ;  the  second  honoraiy  associations 
established  by  sovereigns  within  their  own 
dominions.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  ;  to  the 
second  those  numerous  orders  established  in 
different  countries,  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
[Ghost,  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c.  ,  in 
(European  countries,  and  the  Orders  of  the 
iBath,  the  Garter,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Michael,  and 
Bt  George,  the  Thistle,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain, 
Each  order  has  its  appropriate  insignia,  gene- 
rally including  ribbon,  collar,  badge,  or  jewel 
and  a  star.  [BATH,  GARTER,  ORDER,  STAR, 
THISTLE.] 

*  knight  less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight; 
-tea.} 

1.  Destitute  of  knights. 

2.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

"  Arise  thou  cursed  mltcreant, 

That  haat  with   knightteiae  guile  and    treacherous 
Faire  knighthood  fouly  shamed."  jtraiiie, 

Spenur;  F.  0.,  I,  vi.  41. 

knight  like  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight; 
-Wee.]  Resembling  a  knight;  becoming  a 
knight  ;  knightly. 

"  knight'  -II-  ness  (gh   silent),  «.       [Eng. 

Icnightly  ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knightly. 

2.  Knightly  actions  ;  chivalry. 


knight'-ly*  (gh  silent),  a.  A  adv.      fA-8.  cniht- 
lie  (a.),  cnihtiice  (adv.).J 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  a  knight;  to- 
coming  or  befitting  a  kniglit  :  chivalrous. 

"  As  one  for  knightly  giunta  aud  fierce  encounters  fit" 
Spencer:  /'.«.,  L  L  L 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  knight  ;  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  knight. 

knightly  tvutg,  and  like  Sir  Gefferey. 
Martton;  Antonio  i 


knight  -ship  (gh  silent),  *.  [Bng.  knight; 
•ship.]  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  knight  ; 
knighthood. 

Knip  per  -  dol'-Ings,  s.  pi    [See  def.) 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  fanatical  sect  »f  German  Ana- 
baptists (q.v.)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  founder,  Ber- 
nard Knipperdoliog. 

*  knlp'  -  pdr-ktn,  s.    [NIPPERKIN.] 

knit,  *  kllitte,  v.t.  *  f  .  [A.8.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
from  cnoWa  =  a  knot;  cogn.  with  Icel.  knyta, 
knytja,  from  knutr  =  a  knot  ;  Dan.  knytte  =  to 
tie  a  knot,  to  knit,  from  knude  =  a  knot  ;  8w. 
knyta  =  to  knit,  from  Jtnu(=;akuot]  [KNOT,*.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tie  with  a  knot  ;  to  tie  together^  to 
fasten  by  tying  or  with  a  knot. 

"  Botea  he  toke  *  barges,  the  sides  to«id«re  Tmyttt* 
Hubert  d*  Brunnc.  u.  ML 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  con- 
tinuous thread  ;  to  form  or  put  together  by 
the  operation  of  knitting  (q.  v.). 

IL  Figuratively; 

*  1.  To  join  together. 

"  Thui  royal  band  and  mine  art  newly  Jfctitt." 

Shatetp.  ;  A'.«y  John,  iiL  L 

*  3.  To  weave,  to  intertwine. 

"  Kuea  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the 
altar's  enclosure.  " 

Longfellow:  Children  o/  the  Lord"!  fhtpprr. 

*  3.  To  join  closely,  to  bring  close  together, 
to  attach. 

"  Since  the  red-crowe  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Ouyou  knit  In  one  consent." 

tifjenter:  /'.</,  II.  UL  11. 

4.  To  cause  to  grow  together  ;  to  cause  to 
join. 

"  Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge."—  Wiueman:  Surgery. 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

"  While  he  knitt  his  angry  browi." 

Shakeijt.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  It  1 

*  6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  finish  off. 

"  He  conclndeth  A  knytttth  up  the  matter  with  his 
ai-custoined  vehemence.  '—.Sir  T.  More  :  Work**,  p.  805. 

*  7.  To  compound,  to  compose. 

"  If  the  gooseberry  wine  wu  well  knit."—Q6ldtr*it\  : 
rtcarjjf  Wakefteld,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  make  a  textile  fabric  by  the 
process  or  operation  of  knitting  (q.v.). 

"  Item,  she  can  knit."  —  Shakcip.  :  Tteo  Gentlemen  of 
FeronoTliL  1. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  join,  to  close,  to  unite.  (Used 
specially  of  the  manner  in  which  bees  before 
and  in  swarming  unite  in  a  solid  mass.) 

"  Our  severed  navy  too 

Have  knit  again  ;  aud  float,  threat  ning  most  sealike." 
M'ifc«/>.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  ill.  IS. 

H  To  knit  iip:  To  wind  up,  to  finish,  to 
conclude. 

*  knit,  *.    [KNIT,  tt.J 

1.  OrcL  Lang.  :  Texture. 

"  Let  their  beads  be  sleekly  oombed,  their  blue  co»U 
brushed,  aud  their  gartera  of  an  indifferent  knit."  — 
Shake*p  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Min,  :  A  small  portion  of  lead  ore. 
*knit,  a.    [KNIT,  v.]    Allied,  connected. 

"  The  e«rl  of  Armagnao—  near  knit  to  Charles." 
Bhabtip.  :  1  Henry  YLt  v.  L 

kntt'-b&ck,  B.     [Eng.  knit,  and  back.} 
Bot.  :  Symphytum  officinale.. 

knitch,  *  knlehe,  *  knoche,  *  knucche, 

*  knyche,  '  knytch,  *  onuoche,  s.  [M. 
L.  Ger.  fenucfce,  knocks  ;  Ger.  knocke.]  A 
bundle  ;  a  number  of  things  tied  together,  as 
feggots,  Ac.  (Wydijfe:  Works,  i.  97.) 

*  knit  stcr,  s.    [Eng.  knit  ;  fern.  suff.  •star.'] 
A  female  knitter. 

*  knit  ta-hle,  a.    [Eng.  knit;  -able.}    That 
may  or  can  be  knitted. 

knit-ter.s.    [Eng.  knit;  -tr.l 
1.  One  who  knits. 

"The  splnsten  and  the  knittert  in  the  sun." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  1L  4. 


2.  A  knitting-machine. 

*  3,  Anything  which  knits,  joins,  or  unitea, 

"  For  «o  great  a  knitter  and  binder  it  is,  that  it  will 
draw  their  ctiawea  t-igetner  m  manuer  of  a  muceU."— 
/'.  Holland:  I'linio,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xli. 

knit' -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [KNIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  ]>r.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :   The  art  of  knitting  Is  modern  ;  It 
cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  about  A.T>. 
1600,  and  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  shortly  previous  to  that  date.     It 
consists  in  the  construction  of  a  looped  fabric 
in  which  for  the  first  row  a  succession  of  loops 
are  cast  on  or  preferably  knitted    on  to  a 
needle,  and  In  succeeding  rows  each  loop  is 
passed  through  the  loop  of  each  succeeding 
row.    It  differs  distinctly  from  braiding,  net- 
ting, and  weaving,   which   is,  perhaps,  the 
order  of  invention,  knitting  being  centuries 
later  than  either  of  the  others. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  closely 
together. 

"  Now,  for  the  knitting  of  the  sentence*  which  they 
call  the  Joint*  and  members  thereof  and  for  all  the 
compasse  of  the  speech.  It  U  round  without  rough- 
pease  and  learned  without  hardnewe." — Spenter  :  S. 
K.'t  Epittl*  to  Maitter  Barmy. 

knitting-burr,  *.  A  wheel  having  wings 
arranged  radially  and  diagonally  across  its  face, 
and  adapted  to  operate  upon  the  yarn  and  the 
fabric.  There  are  several  kinds,  as  follows : 
a  loop  wheel,  the  wings  of  which  are  notched, 
and  take  the  yarn  delivered  by  the  guide, 
and  push  it  up  under  the  hooks  or  beards  of 
the  needles ;  a  sinker  wheel,  which  presses 
the  yarn  into  loops  between  the  needles^to 
insure  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  form  the 
proper-sized  stitch  in  the  fabric ;  a  landing 
wheel,  which  raises  the  loops  of  the  fabric  a 
short  distance  above  the  points  of  the  needle- 
beards  while  they  are  closed  by  the  presser ; 
and  a  stripping  or  knocking-over  wheel,  which 
throws  the  loops  of  the  fabric  entirely  over 
the  tops  of  the  needles  to  complete  the  stitch. 

*  knitting  cup,  *.   A  cup  of  wine  handed 
round  after  a  couple  had  been  knit  together 
in  matrimony ;  also  called  the  contrac ting-cup. 

knitting  -  gauge,  ».  The  number  of 
loops  con tameoTi u  three  inches  of  breadth. 

knitting  machine,  s. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  mechanically  knit- 
ting jerseys,  stockings,  and  other  knitted 
goods.  There  are  many  kinds  of  machine : 
oue  of  the  most  popular  is  the  Bickford  knit- 
ting-machine, which  is  on  what  is  known  as 
the  circular  system.  A  bed-plate  having  a 
vertically  projecting  and  grooved  needle-guid- 
ing cylinder  or  bed  is  secured  to  a  table  or 
other  suitable  support.  On  the  bed-plate  is  a 
loose  ring,  provided  with  a  thread-guide  for 
conducting  the  thread  to  the  needles,  and 
about  the  needle-cylinder  is  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, having  an  annular  groove  interrupted  by 
a  cam  portion,  and  provided  with  adjustable 
cams,  which  govern  the  downward  motion  of 
the  needles,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  loops,  and  raise  the  needles ;  and  two  of 
these  latter  cams  are  needed  to  provide  for  re- 
versing the  machine  for  knitting  the  heel  or  a 
flat  web.  The  cam-cylinder  is  moved  by  a 
bevel  gear  connected  to  a  driving-crank,  and 
when  moved  continuously  in  one  direction 
knits  a  circular  web ;  and  this  web  may  be- 
narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the  leg,  by  re- 
moving needles,  and  placing  their  loops  on 
adjacent  needles.  One  needle  receives  the 
thread  within  its  hook,  and  is  subsequently 
moved  by  the  cam-cylinder  so  as  to  form  the 
thread  BO  taken  into  a  loop.  When  the  heel 
is  to  be  formed,  a  portion  of  the  needles  are 
drawn  up,  thus  retaining  their  loops,  and  th« 
number  of  needles  left  in  action  correspond 
with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be  formed.  The 
cam-cylinder  is  now  to  be  reciprocated  in 
opposite  directions,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
thread-guide  in  advance  of  the  descending 
needles  sufficiently  far,  BO  that  the  thread 
will  be  caught,  pins  are  inserted  in  the  bed- 
plate, and  engage  the  heel  of  the  thread- 
carrier,  and  stop  it  just  before  the  cam-cylin- 
der is  stopped. 

knitting-needle,  s.  A  plain  wire  with 
smoothed  ends,  used  in  pairs  in  haml-kuitting 
fiat  goods  and  in  fours  for  tubular  work. 

knitting  sheath,  s.  A  sheath  for  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  the  needles  in  knitting. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  potf 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  -  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu-  kw* 
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knit' -tie,  a.    [Eng.  knit ;  dlinln.  suflf.  -le.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  draw  string  of  a  purse 
or  bag. 

2.  Nautical; 

(1)  A  small  line  composed  of  two  or  three 
yarns  laid  together   and    twisted  with    the 
finger  and  thumb  against  the  twist  of  yarn. 
Used   for   miscellaneous  purposes  on  board 
ship,  such   as  seizings,   lashings,  hammock- 
clues,  pointing,  grafting,  &<:. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns 
in  a  rope,  twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or 
grafting. 

knives,  B.  pi.    [KNIFE.] 

*  H  A  pair  of  knives  ;  A  pair  of  scissor*. 

knob,  8.     [A  later  form  of  knap  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hard  protuberance ;   a  hard  swelling 
or  lump ;  a  bunch. 

"  A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round, 
The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned.* 

Cou-per :  An  JCnlffma.    (TraiisL) 

2.  A  piece,  a  lump. 

"  Imprimis,  some  nice  porridge,  sweet  and  hot. 
Three  knobt  of  sugar  season  the  whole  pot." 

Cartvrright :  A  BtU  of  fare. 

3.  The  handle  on  the  spindle  of  a  lock  or 
latch. 

4.  A  rounded  handle  of  a  door,  lock,  drawer, 
Ac. 

5.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain,   (American.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  knop,  bunch,  or  boss ;  a  bunch 
of  leaves  or  similar  omament.     [Boss.] 

2.  Ordn. :  The  cascabel  of  a  gun. 

3.  Class:  The  boss  or  central  bulb  of  a  table 
of  glass  when  cut  for  use. 

knob  latch,  e.  A  latch  in  which  the 
bolt  is  retractable  by  the  knob  or  rotary 
handle,  in  contradistinction  to  one  which  is 
moved  by  a  key. 

t  knob-lick,  *.  A  salt-lick.  The  base 
of  the  knobs,  as  round  hills  or  knolls  are 
called  in  Kentucky,  contains  shales,  which 
furnisti  alum  and  other  salts,  forming  licks, 
to  which  wild  and  domestic  animals  resort. 
One  of  these  knob-licks  in  Mercer  county,  is 
a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  former 
times  a  favourite  resort  of  the  buffaloes,  &>•. 
(liartlett.) 

t  knob  like,  a. 

Sot. :  Having  an  irregular,  roundish  figure ; 
gongyloid.  (Lindley.) 

•  knob,  v.i.    [KNOB,  *.]    To  grow  or  form  into 
knobs  or  bunches  ;  to  bunch. 
"  Not  rtltche,  or  oonghe,  or  knobbing  gowt  that  makes 
tbe  patieute  slaw."   brant  ;  Borace,  bk.  L,  cat.  9. 

knobbed,  a.  [Eng.  k)it>b,  s. ;  -eel.]  Set  with 
or  full  of  knobs ;  containing  knobs  ;  kuobby. 

"  His  knuckles  knobbed,  his  flesh  drape  dented  In, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytaoned  skin." 

Mirrourfor  MayutrtUci,  p.  862. 

knob  bmg,  s.    [KNOB,  v.] 

Masonry:  The  rough  dressing,  or  knocking 
off  the  projections  of  stones  in  the  quarry. 

*knob  ber,  knob'-bler,  *.  [Eng.  knob; 
-er.\  A  hart  in  its  second  year;  a  brocket. 

knob  bling,  a.  [KNOB,  *.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

knobbling-flre,  s.  A  sunken  refining 
hearth,  of  small  size,  in  which  crude  or  par- 
tially refined  iron  is  worked  into  a  ball  or 
knob  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  under  the 
Influence  of  a  blast ;  a  bloomary. 

knob  bi  ness,  s.  [Eng.  knobby;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knobby  or  knobbed. 

kndb  by\  a.    [Eng.  knob;  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Full  of  or  covered  with  knobs  or 
hard  protuberances. 

"  His  knobby  head,  and  a  fair  pair  of  horns." 

Mare  :  Pre-«xi*tcn<x  of  t M  Soul,  a,  SX. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Hard,  stubborn. 

"The  Informers  continued  In  a  knobby  kind  of  ob- 
stinacy, resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 
authors."— Jfotoet,  (Todd.) 

knob'  stick,  s.  [Eng.  knob,  and  stick.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  workman  who  refuses  to 
join  a  trades-union,  or  who  continues  to  work 
when  the  other  members  go  out  on  strike. 

"  By  picketing  the  mills,  by  antaulUou  kn»buickt' 
—StrJ.  X.  Shuttlfteorth :  Ocandalt,  voL  11,  ch.  IL 


knock,  v.i.  &  ' .  ( A.S.  cwtcian,  from  Gael. 
cnac  =  to  crack,  to  crash  ;  citag  =  to  crack,  to 
knock ;  Ir.  cnag  =  a  crack,  a  noise.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clash  ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  together 
so  as  to  come  into  collision :  as,  One  body 
knocks  against  another. 

2.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  something  hard 
or  heavy. 

"  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  cunt,  and  sware, 
Tlwt  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call." 

Spenter:  f.Q,.,  I.  ill.  !«. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit,  to  give  a  blow  to,  to  beat. 

"Twere  good,   you  knocked  hliu."— Skttketp. :    Two 
Gentlen&n  of  I'erona,  IL  4- 

2.  To  dash,  to  drive,  to  hit :  as,  to  knock 
one's  head  against  the  wall. 

8.  To  drive  or  force  by  a  succession  of  blows. 

"  The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knocking  away  the  allures  and  spun. 

£«ajpWMSV  auilainy  of  tht  Ship. 

T  I.  To  knock  about: 

(1)  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  lounge. 

(2)  To  assault  violently. 

**  He  was  terribly  knocked  abotU,  and  evidently  left 
'    for  dead."— Pall  Mall  Vatetle.  fab.  28,  1884. 

2.  To  knock  down : 

(1)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell  with  a  blow  ;  to 
prostrate. 

(2)  To  declare  a  thing  to  be  bought  by  a 
person  at  a  sale  ;  to  assign  to  a  bidder :  as, 
The  table  was  knocked  down  to  me. 

3.  To  knock  off: 

(1)  To  leave  off  work  ;  to  cease  work. 

(2)  To  force  off  by  a  blow. 

(S)  To  finish  quickly :  as,  He  soon  knocked 
the  work  off. 

4.  To  knock  out :  To  force  or  dash  out  with 
a  blow. 

"  If  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains. "—Skakttp.  : 
Troilut  <ft  C'rettitia.  li.  1. 

5.  To  knock  under :  To  submit,  to  yield,  to 
give  way,  to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

6.  To  knock  up  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  arouse  or  awake  by  knocking, 

(b)  To  fatigue,  to  wear  out,  to  exhaust. 

"  She  would  not  be  knocked  up  so  soon.'  —  Mitt 
Autten  :  Mantfttd  Park,  oh.  vii. 

(c)  To  become  exhausted  or  wearied  ;  to  be 
worn  out  with  fatigue. 

(2)  Bookbind. :    To  shake    into    order ;   to 
make  the  printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges. 

7.  To  knock  on  the  head :  To  stun  with  a 
blow  on  the  head  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  frustrate,  to 
spoil,  to  defeat,  as  a  project  or  scheme. 

knock,  s.    [KNOCK,  r.) 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  Give  weapons  tip  for  men,  let  wars  alone  for  catch* 
Ingfcnedti."  Phatr:  Virgil;  <dheMo>  ix. 

2.  A  loud  blow  or  stroke,  as  on  a  door  for 

admission. 

"Hee  glveth  a  slgne  either  by  a  loude  eric  or  some 
great  */iodfc«.~— /'.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  IT. 

knock-down,  s.  A  piece  of  furniture  or 
other  structure  adapted  to  be  disconnected  at 
the  joints  so  as  to  pack  compactly. 

If  (1)  A  knock-down  blow :  One  by  which  a 
person  is  felled  to  the  ground  :  hence,  fig.,  a 
finishing  blow  or  stroke. 

(2)  A  knock-down  argument ;  An  argument 
which  completely  upsets  the  reasoning  of  the 
opponent ;  an  unanswerable  argument. 

knock-kneed,   a.      Having   the  knees 

turned  somewhat  in,  so  u  to  knock  together. 

knock-knees,  *.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Knees  bent  inwards  while  the  feet 
are  thrown  outward,  an  accompaniment  or 
consequent  of  rickets.  The  knees  tend  to 
knock  against  each  other. 

knock  off,  -•. 

1,  Knitting-machine :  The  piece  which,  at  the 
proper  moment,  removes  the  loops  from  the 
tier  of  needles. 

2.  Mining :  A  block  on  which  ore  is  broken. 
knock'-er,  i.    [Eng.  knock,  v. ;  •*•.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

2.  An  attachment  to  an  outer  door  of  a 
house,  to  give  notice  to  those  within  that 
some  one  stands  without,  desiring  admittance. 

"  Pots,  pans,  knock«rt  of  doors  .  .  .  were  carried  to 
the  mint*—  Uacaulay :  ffitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xii. 


3.  A  goblin  said  to  dwell  in  a  mine  and 
point  out  rich  veins  of  ore.  Chiefly  used  in 
Cardiganshire.  (Brewer.) 

IL  Domestic :  An  attachment  in  a  flour-bolt 
to  jar  the  frame  and  shake  the  flour  from  the 
meshes  of  the  bolting-cloth. 

knocker  off,  s. 

Knitting :  A  wheel  with  projections  to  raise 
the  loop  over  the  top  of  the  needle  and  dis- 
charge it  therefrom.  A  similar  wheel,  called 
a  sinker,  depresses  the  yarn  between  the 
needles. 

knock'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [KNOCK,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  hitting  or  strik- 
ing ;  a  blow. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  Setting  even  at  the  edges,  by 
taking  a  bunch  or  pile  of  sheets  or  leaves,  and 
striking  the  edges  on  the  bench. 

2.  Metall.  (PI.):  The  larger  pieces  of  ore 
and  gangue  which  are  picked  out  of  the  sieve. 

3.  Masonry  (PI.) :  The  small  pieces  broken 
off  from  stone  by  hammering  or  chiseling. 

knocking-down  iron,  «. 

Bookbind. ;  A  iron  for  pounding  down  the 
projecting  twines  (slips)  to  which  the  sheets 
are  sewed,  so  that  they  shall  not  project  and 
mark  the  back  cover. 

knol'-kohl,  *.    [Ger.  knoUen  =  a  clod,  a  lamp, 
a  tuber ;  and  kohl  =  cabbage  colewort] 
ffort. :  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa. 

knoll,  v.t.  &  i.    [KNELL,  v.] 

A.  Transit  i  ce  : 

1.  To  riug  or  sound,  as  a  bell. 
*  2.  To  ring  a  bell  or  knell  for. 

"  Knotting  a  departed  friend." 

Shatesp-  •'  2  Henry  IT.,  L  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  as  a  bell  when  rung; 
to  knell. 

"  Where  bells  have  JmoUtd  to  church.' 

Sbaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  li.  7. 

knoll,  *knol,  s.  [A.S.  CH.«Z;  cogn.  with  Dnt 
knol  =  a  turnip,  from  its  roundness  ;  Dan. 
knold  =  a  knoll ;  Sw.  knol  =  a  bump,  a  knot ; 
Ger.  knollen  =  a  knoll.]  The  top  of  a  hill ; 
a  hillock ;  a  mound ;  a  little  hill  or  mount ;  a 
small  elevation. 

"  Advanced  before  tbe  rest. 
On  kn-M  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lu»ely  and  butfe,  the  giant  oak." 

Scott:  Jtotoby,  U.  ft. 

knoll -OF,  i.  [Eng.  knotl,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

knolles,  s.    [Ger.  knollen  =  a  tuber.] 
Bot. :  Brassica  rapa. 

knop,  knob,  *  knoppc,  'knap,  'knub, 

s.  [A.S.  cncep  =  the  top  of  a  hill ;  cogn.  with 
l)ut.  knap  —  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud  ;  knoop 
=  a  knob  ;  IceL  knappr  =  a  knot,  a  button  ; 
Dan.  knap,  knop  =  a  knob,  a  button;  Sw. 
knopp  =  a  knob,  knop  =  a  knot ;  Ger.  knopj 
=  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud.  Of  Celtic  origir- : 
Gael,  map  =  a  slight  blow,  a  knob ;  Wei. 
cnap  =  a  knob,  a  button  ;  Ir.  cnap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lnng. :  A  knob,  a  button,  a  protu- 
berance, a  bud,  a  bunch,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

"  That  there  be  *  knopt  under  every  ii.  braunches  of 
ye  syxu  yt  precede  oat  of  ye  candleBtyck*."— Exodu*. 
rxv.  (1551). 

2.  Arch. :    A  bunch  of  leaves,  flowers,  or 
similar  ornaments,  as  the  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  ribs,  the  ends  of  labels  and  other 
mouldings,  and    the  bunches  of  foliage  on 
capitals. 

knopped,  a.  [Eng.  knop;  -erf.]  Having 
knobs,  tufts,  or  buttons  ;  fastened  with 
buttons. 

"And  high  shoes  knoPt*d  with  dagtcea.' 

Komavnt  of  the  Rott. 

knop   pern,  s.     [Ger.  knopptr  =  a  gall-nut] 
Bot. :  A  curious  gall  formed  on  some  species 
of  oak  in  Hungary  and  other  ports  of  Europe. 
(Trwu.  of  Bot.) 

knop'  weed,  t.    [KNAPWEED.] 
knor,  s.    [KNUR.] 

knor'-xi-a,  *.    [Named  after  G,  W.  Knorr.] 

PaUeobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  allied 
to,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than  a  sub-genus  of, 


l>61l,  ho^;   pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;    expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-oian,  -tiam.  -  snan.    -tion,  -«lon  =  snnu ;  -(ion,  -f Ion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.     -blef  -die,  dtc.  =  b^l,  ds?L 
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MfModendren  (q.v.).  In  1854  Prof.  Morris 
enumerated  three  species,  all  from  the  English 
coal  measures.  One  of  these  is  found  also  in 
Silesia  and  in  Russia,  another  at  Saarbruck, 
etc.,  in  Germany. 

knosp,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower, 
used  as  an  architectural  ornament. 

kn8t  (1),  'knottc,  s.     [A.  8.  cttotto;    com. 
with  Dut.  knot ;   feel,  knutr ;   Dan.  knude ; 
8w.  knot;  Ger.  knoltn;  Lat.  nodut  =  gnodus.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  Interlacement  or  intertwining  of  a 
rope  or  cord  so  as  to  attach  one  part  of  ft  to 
another  part  of  itself,  to  another  rope,  or  to 
any  other  object.    The  kinds  of  knots,  em- 
ployed differ  in  size,  shape,  and  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  bend. 

"Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  All  overspread. 
Yet  was  In  Jmoti  and  many  bought*  upwound." 
Hpennr  ;  r.  «.,  L  L  U. 

9,  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  bond  of  union  or  association ;  a  union, 

•  tie. 

"  Bra  we  knit  the  but  that  cm  new  be  loosed."- 
Bithvp  Ball :  Caul  of  Conscience,  dec.  4.  eh.  vl. 

(2)  A  cluster,  a  group,  a  collection. 
"A  tout  you  are  of  dunned  bloodsucker*." 

Otallap. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  S. 

*  (8)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of   which  fre- 
quently intersect 

"  The  whole  land 

le  full  of  weed!,  her  fatreet  flower*  choked  up. 
Her  knelt  diiordered."    Shoketp. :  sicAarrf  fl.,  ill.  «. 

(t)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  caused 
by  the  shooting  of  a  branch  obliquely  or 
transversely  to  the  general  grain  or  direction 
of  the  fibre. 

(5)  A   protuberant  or  swollen  joint  of  a 
plant. 

(6)  A  protuberance  or  knob  on  the  bark  of 

•  1 1  w ;  a  knur. 

(!)  A  nodule  of  stone  occurring  in  a  rock  of 
a  different  kind  ;  a  knur. 

(8)  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity ;  something 
not  easily  solved. 

"  Knott  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve."         Cowper:  Tatk,  U.  100. 

•  (9)  Folded  arms. 

"  His  arms  In  thU  tad  knot." 

&uik*ip. :  Tempt*.  I.  2. 

1L  Technically: 

L  Arch. :  The  same  as  KNOP  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  irregular  or  twisted  course  of 
the   separate  elements  of  wood    caused    by 
branches,  buds,  or  any  similar  cause. 

3.  Brush^making :  The  brush-maker's  term 
for  a  tuft  of  bristles  ready  for  insertion  into  a 
hole  drilled  In  the  stock. 

4.  Labour :  A  kind  of  double  shoulder-pad, 
with  a  loop  passing  round  the  forehead,  the 
whole    roughly    resembling    a    horse-collar, 
used  by  London  market  porters  for  carrying 
burdens.    It  is  probably  a  development  from 
a  length  of  rope  Knotted  into  a  loop,  worn  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  Deinocritus  flrrt  noticed  him  as  a  porter,  who 
•bowed  great  address  in  inventing  the  tctt<jt."—L*te«t : 
Salary ./  PhUotophy,  1^120. 

5.  Mech. :  The  saine  as  KNOTE  (q.v.). 

6.  Mil. :  An  epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot. 

7.  Naut. :  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile  ; 
Jt  of  a  degree  of  latitude  ;  about  2,025  yards. 
The  English  statute  mile  contains  1,760  yards. 
ILoo.) 

knot-horn,  s. 

Enttm.  (PI):  Phycidas,  a  family  of  moths. 
The  Beautiful  Knot-horn  is  Pempeliaformosa. 

knot-weed,  «. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  KNOTGRASS  (q.v.). 

knot  (2),  s.  [Named,  it  is  said,  after  King 
Canute,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  article 
of  food.  (See  extract.)] 

Ornith.  :   Tringa  canutus,    a   wading-bird, 
which  has  the  breast  deep  chestnut  in  summer 
and  white  in  winter,  and  the  back  dark  with 
fulvous  spots  in   summer  and   ashy-gray  in 
winter.     It  breeds  within  the  Arctic  ci-.cle, 
from  which  it  migrates  in  autumn  to  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as 
tar  even  as  the  Cape  and  Australia. 
"  The  line*  that  called  wu  CanutuV  bird  of  old. 
Of  thnt  great  king  of  Dane!  hii  name  that  (till  doth 
hold?'  Drayton  :  Poly-Woion. 


kndt,  t>.(.  &  i.    [KNOT,  «.] 
A.  Transilit-e: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots ;  to  form  a 
knot  or  knots  on. 

"  Her  qayuer  bung  behind  her  back,  her  trease 
AMU  ill  gold?          Surrey  '  rirgU ;  .taett  Ir. 

(2)  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  fasten. 

"  And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide- patched  and  knotted  to  a  twlrted  thong." 

Pope  :  Uomtr;  Odyuey  xiii.  607. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  intwine,  to  intertwist 

"  To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom. 
But  far  U  cast  the  diitatt.  spinning-wheel,  and  loom." 


*  (2)  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  associate. 

"  The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and 
amongst  themselves."—  Bacon  :  War  wilA  Spain. 

'  (S)  To  entangle,  to  perplex. 

U.  Technically: 

L  Paint. :  To  cover  ov«r  the  knots  In  with 
red  lead,  preparatory  to  painting  over. 

2.  Cloth-making :  To  remove  the  weft-knots 
from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  a  knot  or  knots,  as  In  plants. 

"Cut  hay  when  It  begins  to  knot.'—Uortimfr :  But 
landry. 

(2)  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  copulate. 

"  Keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  tool  toads 
To  blot  and  gender  lu."     SAuJtetp.  :  Othello.  IT.  ft 

IL  Paint. :  To  perform  the  operation  of 
knotting  (q.v.). 

knot  ber-ry,  «.    [Eng.  knot  (IX  and  berry.} 
Bot. :  Bubus  Chamcemorut. 

knote,  ».     [A  variant  of  node  (q.v.).] 

Mech. :  The  point  where  ropes,  cords,  ftc., 
meet  from  angular  directions  in  funicular 
machines. 

kndt  grasa,  s.    [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  grots.} 

Bot. :  Polygonum  avieulare,  a  prostrate  plant, 
with  inter- 
nodes,  narrow* 
leaves,  silvery 
stipules,  and 
white,  pink, 
crimson,  or 
green  incon- 
s  pi  cu  o  us 
flowers,  clus- 
tered in  the 
axils  of  vari- 
ous leaves. 
It  is  common 
in  fields  and 
waste-  places. 
An  infusion  of 
this  plant  was 
formerly  sup- 
posed to  have 
the  power  of  stopping  the  growth  of  any 
animal,  whence  Shakespeare  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  2)  calls  it  "hindering" 
knotgrass.  Allusions  to  this  fancied  power 
may  also  be  found  in  th«  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries. [KNOT-WEED,  KNOTWORT.] 

"  The  knotarau  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  Iron  band." 

Scott .-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  iii.  6. 

knot  less,  '  knot-lease,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 

knot;  -less.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Free  from  knots  ;  having  no 
knots. 

"  Here  silver  fin  with  krtotlea  trunks  ascend." 
Coityrepe :  Ovid;  J/etamorphotetl. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Without  hindrance,  stop,  or 
difficulty. 

"  For  both  Trollus  and  Troy  town 
ghal  knotleue  throughout  her  hart  slide." 

Chawxr  :  Troilut  tc  Orenida.  bk.  T. 

*  knotte,  >.    [KNOT,  >.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  or  main  point. 

"  The  knottt,  *  hy  that  every  tale  is  tolde. 
If  It  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde." 

C»auc«r :  C.  T.,  10,71*. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  KNOB  (q.v.). 

knot -ted,  a.    [Eng.  knot;  -ed.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 
(1)  Having  knots ;  full  of  knots  ;  knotty. 


KNOTGRASS 


*(2)  Having  lines  or  figures  intersecting; 
with  intersecting  walks. 
"(3)  Entwined,  interlaced,  intertwisted. 

"Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks." 

ShaJUtp. :  Hamlet.  L  5.    (Quarto.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Perplexing,  entangled,  knotty. 

"  Until  the  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catcbed  in  knftift  law. like  nets." 

antler :  SudUrrat.  It  ft, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Cylindrical,  with  an  uneven  sur 
face ;  torulose.  Nearly  the  same  as  monili- 
form  (q.v.).  Example,  the  pod  of  Chelidonium. 

t  2.  Oeol.  (Of  rocks):  Having  small  detached 
points,  composed  of  mica,  &<-.,  projecting  from 
the  surface,  they  having  resisted  the  weathel 
better  than  the  other  components  of  the  rock. 
(Perceval.) 

knotted  marjoram,  «. 

Bot. :  Origanum  Majorana,  a  culinary  aro- 
matic. 

knotted  pillar, 

Arch. :  A  pillar  so  called  from  its  being 
carved  in  such  a  manner  that  a  thick  knitted 
rope  appears  to  form  part  of  it  It  occws  1 1 
the  Romanesque  style. 

*  knottc  loss,  a.    [KNOTLESS.] 

Imd't'-ter,  >.     [Eng.  knot;  -er.) 

Paper-making :  A  sieve  which  detains  knot* 
in  the  pulp,  so  that  they  do  not  pasu  to  the 
moving  wire-plane    on  which  the    paper    is 
formed. 
knot  -ti-nSss,  >.    [Eng.  knotty ;  -not.) 

I.  LU. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty 
or  full  of  knots. 

"By  his  oaken  club  Is  signified  reason  ruling  the 
appetite;  the  knottineu  thereof,  the  difficulty  they 
have  that  seek  after  virtue."— Ptacttam :  On  Graving. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Difficulty,  intricacy,  perplexity, 
complication. 

knot  ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  i.    [KNOT,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  partieip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  knots  In 
or  of  tying  with  a  knot 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  A  process  prelimir-ry  to  paint- 
ing, consisting  of  painting  over    he  knots  of 
wood  with  red-lead,  and  the  stopping  of  nail- 
holes,  cracks,  and  faults  with  white-lead.    A 
silver  leaf  is  sometimes  laid  over  the  knots  in 
superior  work. 

2.  Cloth-making :  Removing  weft-knots  and 
others  from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

knot  -ty,  *  knot-tie,  a.    [Eng.  knot;  -y.] 

1.  LU. :   Full  of  knots  ;  knotted ;  having 
many  knots. 

"The  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened 
to  strike  him  If  he  did  not  depart. ~-Uwet :  aiaorf 
0/PAi/osopAy,  1. 180. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Bugged,  hard,  rough. 

"  When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.' 
Roue :  Ambitioul  Stepmother. 

2.  Intricate ;  difficult  of  solution  ;  involved, 
perplexing. 

"  Who  tries  Messala'e  eloquence  In  vain. 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain." 

Francit:  Horace ;  Arto/  fovfnh 

knot'  wort,  s.     [Bug.  knot 
(1),  and  wort.} 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Polygonum  avi- 
eulare.    [KNOTGRASS.] 

2.  PI. :  Liudley's  name  for 
the  order  Illecebraceffi(q.v.). 

knout,  >.     [Russ.  knute  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge.)   An  instru- 
ment of  punishment  used  in 
Russia.      It   consists    of  a 
handle  about  two  feet  long, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  net 
leather  thong  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  handle,  termi- 
nating with  a  large  copiier 
or  brass  ring  ;  to  this  ring  is 
affixed  a  strip  of  hide  about 
two  inches  broad  at  the  ring,          KNOUT. 
and  terminating  at  the  end 
of  two  feet,  in  a  point.    This  is  soaked  in  milk 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder,  and 
should  it  fall,  in  strikin(  the  culprit,  on  the 
edge,  it  would  cut   likt   a   penknife.     The 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  09  =•  e:  ey  =  a.    an.  =  kw. 
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culprit  is  bound  erect  to  two  stakes  to  receive 
the  specified  number  of  lashes,  and  the  tail  of 
the  knout  is  changed  at  every  sixth  stroke. 

knoilt,  v.t.  [KNOUT,  s.]  To  punish  or  flog 
with  the  knout  or  whip, 

know.  *  knowo  (pa.  t.  knew,  *  kneu,  pa.  par. 
known,  *  knoicen),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cndwm 
(pa.  t.  cneow,  pa.  par.  cndwen) ;  cogn.  with 
I  eel.  kna  =  to  know  how,  to  be  able  ;  O.  Sax. 
kntgan,  in  the  compound  bi-knegan  ~  to  ob- 
tain, to  know  how  to  get ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chndan, 
in  the  compound  bi-chndan;  Russ.  znatl  =  to 
know;  Lat.  nosco;  Gr.  •ytyvwo-Kw  (gignosko)  ; 
Sansc.  jna  =  to  know.  From  the  same  root 
as  CAN,  KEN,  KEEN,  NOBLE,  KIN,  GEKUS,  &c. 
Ger.  konnen,  —  to  be  able  ;  kennen  =  to  know.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty  ;    to  have  a 
clear  and  certain  perception  of :  to  understand 
clearly  ;  to  have  a  distinct  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  or  acquaintance  with. 

"  O,  that  a  mail  might  know 
The  end  of  thin  day's  business  ere  It  come  !** 

Shot  ftp.  :   Juliu*  Catar,  r.  1. 

2.  To  understand, 

"  Taught  the*  to  know  the  world,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord  ring  mau.' 

Aunfef  .    Panegyric  to  the  Kitty1*  Majetty. 

3.  To  distinguish. 

"  Numeration  Is  out  the  adding  of  one  unit  more. 
and  giviug  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  knout 
It  from  thoce  before  and  after. ' — Locke. 

i.  To  recognise  by  recollection,  memory,  or 

description. 

"  I  ihould  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garment." 
Shakap.  :  Midsummer  Xight't  Dream,  ill.  2. 

5.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  or  reality  of ; 
to  be  firmly  assured  concerning ;  to  have  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  regarding 

*  6.  To  be  acquainted  with. 

"  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  830. 

7.  To  be  familiar  with ;  to  have  experience  of. 
"  He  hath  made  him  to  be  tin  for  us  who  knew  no 

•In."— 2  Corinth,  v.  2L 

8.  To  understand  from  learning  or  study ; 
to  have  learnt ;  as,  The  boy  knows  his  lesson. 

*  9.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and 
bare  Cain."—  OenetH  IT.  1. 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  bs  informed  of. 

"  I  would  know  that  of  your  honour. ' 

tihaketp. :  Jfeatarefor  Metuure,  11.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  knowledge  :  to  have  clear  and 
certain  perception. 

"  Can  It  be  sin  to  know  t 
Can  it  be  death?  "          MiUon  :  P.  L.,  iv.  617. 

2.  To  be  assured  ;  to  be  convinced  or  satis- 
fied ;  to  feel  assured. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  '—Job  xix.  25. 
* 3.   To  be  acquainted;  to  be  familiar  or 
intimate. 

"We  have  known  together  In  Orleans." 

SHaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  1 1 

1*1,  To  know  of: 

(1)  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"  Snow  of  the  duke  if  his  Uut  purpose  hold." 

Bhaketp.  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  be  informed  of. 

"  I  kni'w  of  your  purpose.'— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wivet 
tf  H'indtor,  v.  6. 

*  2.  To  know  for :  To  know  of ;  to  be  ac- 
quainted with     (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  lV.t  i.  2.) 

3.  To  know  how  to :  To  understand  the  way 
to ;  to  he  skilled  in  the  way  or  process  of  doing 
anything. 

4.  To  make  known :  To  show ;  to  manifest. 

"I'll  make  thee  known. 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

T  To  know  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  ac- 
yuainted  with  is  particular.  We  may  know 
things  or  persons  in  various  ways;  we  may 
know  them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know 
their  internal  properties  or  characters ;  or  we 
may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we  may  know 
them  by  report ;  or  we  may  know  them  by  a 
direct  intercourse ;  one  is  acquainted  with 
either  a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  by  an  immediate  intercourse  in 
one's  own  person. 

know,  knowe,  5.  [KNOLL,  s.]  A  rising 
ground ;  a  liilluck. 

"  Acre  for  acre  of  the  lalgh  crofU  for  this  heathery 
knowe  f  '—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  IT. 

know  a  ble,  a,  &  s.    [Eng.  know ;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  That  may  or  can  be  known ; 
possible  to  be  known,  or  understood. 

"  All  the  knowabte  qualities  of  mattw."—  Warbur- 
ton:  Bolina&roke't  Phtioiophy. 


*  B.  As  subst. ;  That  which  can  be  known  or 
understood. 

"  I  doabt  not  but  the  oplnionative  resolver,  thinks 
all  these  easie  knowttblet,  and  the  theories  here  ac- 
counted mysteries,  are  to  hint  revelations."— Otanvill  : 
t  unity  of  Dogmatizing.  (Fref.J 

*  know   a  ble  ness,   .1.      [Kng.    knowable; 
ness.]    Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  knowable  ; 
possibility  to  be  known  or  understood. 

know'  all,  i.  One  who  knowe  or  professes 
to  know  all. 

know'-er.  s.  IKiiK.  know;  -er.\  One  who 
knows. 

know-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [KNOW.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  or 
perception. 

2.  Intelligent,  conscious. 

"  You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  be  which  hath  your  noble  fattier  slain, 
Pursued  my  life."  Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  7. 

3.  Skilful,    well-instructed,   well-informed, 
experienced. 

4.  Sharp,   cunning :    as,  He  is  a  knowing 
fellow. 

5.  Expressive  of  cunning  or  sharpness :  as, 
a  knowing  look. 

6.  Well-appointed ;  fashionable. 

"Drove  about  town  In  very  knowing  gigs."— Ifitt 
A  usren  :  Seme  A  Sensibility,  ch.  xix. 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Knowledge. 

"  In  my  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father." 
Shakeip.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  111.  2. 

2.  Experience. 

"  Gentlemen  of  your  knowing." 

Khaketp. :  Cymbelin*,  L  4. 

know   Ing  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  knowing ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  knowing  manner  ;  with  knowledge  ; 

consciously,  intentionally. 

"  Knowingly  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any 
person  suspected  of  heresy."  —  Strvpe:  Memorial*; 
Henry  Y1H,  (an.  1MT). 

*  2.  By  experience. 

"  Did  you  btit  know  the  city's  usuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly. 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline.  11L  8. 

know'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knowing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knowing ;  the 
state  of  having  knowledge. 

"Such  empirical  knowinaneu  (not  omniscience)." — 
Strauti :  Lifeof  Jetut  (ed.  Evaua),  ii.  46. 

*  know-leche,  v.t.    [KNOWLEDGE,  v.] 

*  know-leche,  s.    [KNOWLEDGE,  s.] 

know!'  -  edge,  know1  -  ledge,  *  know  - 

lee  he.  *  know  el  iche,  kuaul  age, 
*  knaul-cchc,  •  knaw-lagc,  *  know 
lege,  «.  [Eng.  know;  sutf.  -ledge,  -lege=. 
-leche,  for  -leke,  from  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki;  Sw. 
-lek,  as  in  kserfeifcr  =  love,  a  suffix  used  to 
form  abstract  nouns,  as  -ness  in  modern  Eng- 
lish. A.8.  -lac  (=  mod.  -lock,  as  in  wedZocA;), 
is  cognate  to  Icel.  -leikr.] 

1.  Certain  or  clear  perception  of  truth  or 
fact ;  indubitable  apprehension  ;  cognizance. 

"  Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  tbe  connexion  aud  agreement,  or  dis- 
agreement and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas."— 
Locke  :  Buman  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  L,  |  2. 

t  2.  That  is  or  may  be  known  ;  a  cognition. 

(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

3.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person  ; 
familiarity,  intimacy. 

"  From  mine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive." 

Shakeip. :  Sonnet  14. 

*  4.  Cognizance,  notice. 

"  Why  have  I  found  grace  In  thine  eyes  that  thou 
ahouldest  take  know/edge  of  me  F'—fi'uth,  il.  10. 

6.  Skill  in  anything;  dexterity  gained  by 
actual  experience. 

"Shipmen  that  bad  a  knowledge  of  the  sea,"— 
1  Kittfft  in.  27. 

6.  Learning,  menial  accomplishment,  eru- 
dition, science. 

"Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and 
contested  opinions  of  men  in  former  ages. "—Mr  IK. 
Tempi*. •  OfAmttnt  A  Modern  Learning 

7.  Information,  notice  :  as,  It  was  brought 
to  his  knowledge. 

*  8.  Sexual  intercourse. 

IT  Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply 
implies  the  thing  know,i.  Science,  learning, 
and  erudition  are  modes  of  knowledge  quali- 
fied by  some  collateral  idea.  Science  is  a 
systematic  species  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists of  rule  and  order  ;  learning  is  that 


species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives  from 
schools,  or  through  the  medium  of  personal 
instruction  ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research. 

*  know! -edge,  *  knowl  age,  *  knowl- 
eche,  ;  knoul-eche,  *  know  lege,  v.t. 

A  i.    [KNOWLEDGE,  *.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  acknowledge  ;  to  avow. 

"I*  thou  knoutechltt  In  thi  moutt  the  Lord  Jesa 
Crist  and  bileuiat  in  thin  hwte."—  Wydiffc :  Xo. 
mat/net,  x. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  acknowledge ;  to  confes. 

*  knowl'-edgo  -a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  knowledge 
-able.} 

1.  Cognizable. 

2.  Educated,  intelligent.    (Prow.) 

knowl  ton  I  a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Knowlton,  once  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Eltham.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceae,  sub-tribe 
Anemonese.  Sepals  five;  petals  five  to  fifteen ; 
stamens  and  ovaries  many,  becoming  nume- 
ous,  one-seeded,  succulent  fruits.  The  leave* 
of  Knowltonia  vericatoria  are  used  in  Southern 
Africa  as  vesicatories. 

*  know  men,  *.  pi.     [Eng.  know,  and  ?n«n] 
An  old  name  for  the  Lollards  in  England. 

known,  /<«.  par.  &  a.    [KNOW.) 

know'  noth  ing.  - 

1.  One  who  knows  or  profesaM   to    know 
nothing. 

2.  A  member  of  an  originally  secret  society, 
ll-uirishing  in  this  country  about  1850-56,  and 
aiming  at  preventing  anyone  not  a  native  or  a 
resident  of  21   years'   standing  from   taking 
part  in  the  government;  hence  called  also  the 
American  Party.     (Spelled  K-.) 

know  noth  Ihg  Ism,  <.  [Eng.  knownothing; 
•ism.]  The  principles,  doctripes,  or  objects 
of  the  Knowno things. 

know  s6me-thlng,  «.  [Eng.  know,  and 
something.]  A  member  of  a  society  formed  in 
the  United  States,  in  1855,  to  oppose  the  Know- 
nothings.  It  soon  became  extinct. 

knox  I  a,  a.  [Named  after  Robert  Knox, 
who,  in  1781,  published  a  work  on  Ceylon, 
having  lived  in  that  island  many  years.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae,  family  Sper- 
macocidae.  It  consists  of  rushy,  ornamental 
plants,  with  white  or  pink  flowers,  growing  in 
India  mid  Ceylon.  About  live  are  cultivated 
in  British  greenhouses. 

knt,  s.     [A  contract,  for  knight,  s.  (q.v.).] 

knub,  knub'-ble,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  knijler.}  To 
beut ;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle. 

knuc'-kle  (klo  as  kcl),  *  knok  11,  *  knok- 
yl,    "knok-ylle,  s.     [Ger.  kndchel  =  a 
joint ;    Dut.   knokkei  =  a  knuckle ;    O.  Fris. 
knokele,  knokle;  Dan.  knokkei;  Sw.  knoge.] 
L  Ordinary  Language 

*  1.  A  joint. 

2.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  protuberant  when 
the  hand  is  shut. 

"  He  comes  to  Lane,  finds  garret  abut. 
Then,  uot  with  knuckle,  hits  with  foot." 

Davenant  :  Long  Vaeativn  in  London. 

3.  The  knee-joint. 

"Jelly  also.  *hich  they  use  for  a  restorative.  Is 
chiefly  made  of  knuckle*  of  veal."— Bacon:  Sat.  Utit., 

4.  The  joint  of  a  plant. 

5.  A  swelling. 

"  Tbe  swellings  or  blind  piles  appearing  like  bigs  or 
knitcklet  within  tbe  ftuidemeut,  are  cured  with  lire- 
leafe  grasse."— P.  Holland ;  Plinie,  bk.  xxvi..  ch.  vllL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Meek. :  The  joint-pieces  forming  a  hinge 
through  which  the  pintle  passes. 

2.  Ship-build, ;  An  acute  angle  on  some  of 
the  timbers. 

knuckle  bones,  s.  pi.    [DIBKTONE.] 

*  knuckle -deep,   adv.     Very  deeply; 
considerably. 

knuckle  duster,  s.     An  instrument  or 

apparatus  of  iron  to  protect  the  knuckles 
and  also  to  add  force  to  a  blow.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  knobs  or  points  to  add  severity 
to  the  stroke.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  garrotters. 

knuckle-joint.  *.  A  joint  in  which  a 
projection  on  each  leg  or  leaf  of  a  machine  or 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6wl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  -  Bhau.     -tion,    slon  =  shun ;    tion,    slon  =  chun,     -clous,    tious,    slous  =  alius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =>  bel,  dol. 
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knuckle— kongsbergite 


Implement  is  inserted  in  corresponding  re- 
cesses in  the  other,  the  two  being  connected 
by  a  pin  or  pivot  on  which  they  mutually  turn. 
The  legl  of  dividers  and  the  leaves  of  butt- 
hinges  are  examples  of  the  true  knuckle-joint. 
The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  commonly 
applied  to  joints  in  which  the  motion  is  not 
confined  to  one  place.  Such  are  really  uni- 
versal joints,  a  form  illustrated  in  the  >>all 
and  socket  and  the  gimbai.  A  ginglymus. 

knuckle-timber,  >. 

Ship-build.  :  A  top  timber  in  the  fore  body, 
where  a  reverse  of  shape  causes  an  angle  on 
the  Umber. 

•  knfic'-kle,  r.i.  &  (.    [KNUCKLE,  ».] 

A.  Intrata.  :  [t  1.]. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  hit  with  the  knuckles  or 
flftt  ;  to  pommel. 
^  1.  To  knuckle  doom  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  kneel  down,  as  boys  at  marbles. 

(2)  fig.  :  To  submit,  to  give  way,  to  yield, 
to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

"  We  jfcriueM*  down  uud«r  an  ounce  at  indignation." 
~Blackmorc  .'  Larna  Intone,  oh.  liT. 

2.  To  knuckle  under  :  [U  1  (2)]. 

knnc  kled  (kled  as  keM),  o.  [Eng. 
knuckl(e);  -td.]  Having  knuckles  or  joints  ; 
Jointed.  (Boom:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  656.) 

*  knufif,  ».    [GNOFF.]    A  country  lout  ;  a  clown. 

"The  country  knuffi,  Hob,  Dick,  >nd  Hint 

knur,  knurl,  >.    [KNAR,  GNARR.] 

1.  [.it.  :    A  knot  ;   a  knar  ;   a   nodule    of 
stone  ;  a  protuberance  or  swelling  on   the 
bark  of  a  tree.     (Woodward  :  On  Fossils.) 

2.  Fig.  :  A  surly,  obstinate  fellow.  (Buna  : 
ISeg  o'  Uie  Mill.) 

knurled,  o.    [Eng.  knurl;  -stl] 

1.  Knotted,  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw. 

knurl'-Ing,  t.    [KNURL,  ».]    A  dwarf. 


y,  a.  [Eng.  knurl;  -y.]  Full  of  knnrls 
or  knots  ;  knotted,  gnarly. 

*knur'-ry,  a.   [Eng.  knur  ;  -y.\  Full  of  knnrls 
or  knots  ;  knorly.    (Stumjhurst  :  Conceites.) 

•knyt,  v.t.    (KNIT,  r.J 

ko-a  la,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Phascolarctos  (q.T.X  and 
specially  Phaxxlarctot  cinernu,  the  native 
bear  or  native  sloth  of  the  Australian  colonists. 
It  is  a  tailless,  but  pouched  animal,  about  two 


ftet  long,  with  a  stout  body  and  limbs,  a 
small  head,  moderate-sized  ears,  well-devel- 
oped feet,  and  ash-gray  fur.  It  feeds  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  blue  gum-trees,  which 
the  natives  climb  to  eflect  its  capture. 

kob,  ko'-ba,  >.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  The  native  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Kobus  (q.v.).  These  words  are 
also  used  as  specific  names:  Antilope  kob  = 
Adenota  kob,  the  jEqnitoon,  or  Gambian  Ante- 
lope, and  Aniilope  kobut  =  Kolmt  tint  ting. . 

ko'-ba,  s.    [KOB.] 
ko  -bait,  >.    [COBALT.] 

ko-ba-6-ba.  «.  [See  def]  The  Bechnana 
name  for  the  long-horned,  white  rhinoceros. 
(0.  Cummins :  Hunter's  Lift  in  South  Africa.) 

ko  -bcll-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Sattarbeig  after 
Von  Kobell;  snff.  -ife.  (JHn.).] 

Win. :  A  sulph-antimonite  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth represented  by  the  formula  SPb  8  + 
( Bi.  Sb),  8,.  Soft ;  sp.  gr.,  6'Ha  to  6-an ;  color, 
blackish  lead-gray  ;  streak  Mark.  Occurs  at 
the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena,  Sweden. 


ko  bo,  «.    [A  Sierra  Leone  word.]    (3ee  com- 
pound. ) 

kobotree.«. 

Hat. :  Copaifnu  GiMourtiana,  or  OuiSmirtlo 
copallijera,  said  to  yield  a  valuable  copal. 

kob    Old,  «.     [Ger.] 

Teut  Mylhol. :  A  German  house-spirit,  the 
same  as  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow,  and 
the  Scotch  Brownie. 

kob   old  ine,  ».     [Named  by  Beudant  from 
O.  Qer.  koboltl  =  cobalt ;  suff.  -ite  (Win.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LINN.EITE  (q.v.). 

ko  bros  I  a,  5.    [Named  after  De  Kobres,  a 
German  patron  of  botany.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Cyperacess,  tribe  Blyneaj 
(Linilley),  or  Cariclnen  (Sir  Joseph  Hooper). 
The  female  flowers  have  a  lateral  scale.  Known 
species  three ;  one,  Kobrexia  caricina,  a  sedge* 
like  plant,  four  to  nine  inches  high,  with  wiry, 
recurved  leaves,  being  found  on  upland  moors 
In  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Perthshire. 

ko  bus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  from  kob  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cervicapridte  (.Brooke), 
with  six  species  from  the  grassy  plains  and 
marshes  or  tropical  Africa.  Horns  elongate, 
suh-lyrate ;  muzzle  cervine  ;  no  tear- bag  or 
inguinal  pores ;  hair  rough,  that  on  neck 
longer,  divergent,  and  drooping ;  tail  rather 
elongate,  depressed,  hairy  on  sides  and  below ; 
females  hornless,  with  four  teats. 

koch  61  ite,  «.     [Named  after  the  locality, 
-wiaen),  Silesia ;  suit  -ite  (Mi*.).] 


Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  In  columnar  in- 
crustations with  traces  of  crystals,  on  ilmenite 
and  ferguaonite.  Color,  browimh  Isabella- 
yellow;  translucent ;  lustre  greasy.  Said  to  lie 
a  silico-columbate  of  yttria,  sircouia,  iron,  <tc. 

ko'  dak,  «.  A  photographic  camera  In  which 
the  exposures,  instead  of  being  made  on  separ- 
ate pieces  of  sensitive  material  like  glass  plates, 
as  in  other  cameras,  are  made  on  a  strip  of 
transparent  film,  which  is  wound  from  one 
roller  to  another  by  means  of  a  key.  (Eastman 
Kodak  Company'*  Catalogue.) 

ko'  dak,  v.t.    To  photograph  with  a  kodak. 

keel  -Ding -ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithanpt 
after  Ko?Ibing,  of  Herrnhut ;  suit',  -ite  (Min.).] 
Wilt.  :  A  dark-green  mineral  occurring  in 
groups  of  diverging  crystals  associated  with 
eudialyte,  aegyntc,  Ac.,  at  Kangerdluarauk, 
West  Greenland.  Formerly  regarded  as  Arf- 
vedsonite  (q.v.).,  but  separated  from  the 
Amphibole  group  by  Breithaupt.  It  consists 
principally  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
lime;  streak,  pistachio-green.  Probably  a 
variety  of  Epidote  (q.f.). 

kee  ler'-I  a,  ».  [Named  after  G.  L.  Keeler, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Mayence  and 
a  writer  on  grasses.) 

Kot. :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festucese.  The  panicle  is  contracted,  spike- 
like,  the  (pikelets  compressed.  Known  species 
eight.  One,  Kaeleria  eristata,  is  British.  It 
has  a  silvery  panicle,  interrupted  Mow,  Is 
one  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  found  on  bank* 
and  in  pastures. 

keen  ig  ine,  keen  -ig-ite,  t.  [Named  by 
Levy  after  C.  Kcenig  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Brochantite  (q.v-X  from 
Gumeschevsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

keen' -Ig  -ite,  >.    [KCXKIOINE.] 
keen  -lem  ite,  «.    (KCEKLITE.J 

keen  lito,  keen  -lein-ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Schroetter  after  Koenlein,  of  Uznach.] 

Min. :  A  native  hydrocarbon,  containing 
92*429  of  carbon  and  7*571  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
geu.  Amorphous,  soil;  color,  reddish-brown 
to  yellow.  More  soluble  in  ether  than  in 
alcohol,  the  former  yielding  wax-like  folia. 
First  found  at  Uznach,  Switzerland,  associated 
with  lignite  (q.v.). 

keet'  tig  ite,  ».  [Named  by  Dana  after  Otto 
Kojttig ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).] 

Min. :  According  to  Naumann,  monoclinic 
In  crystallization  and  isomorphons  with  ery- 
thrine  (q.v.).  Groth  makes  it  isomorphous 
with  vivianite  (q.v.).  Occurs  massive,  or 
as  crystalline  crusts  with  fibrous  structure. 
Color,  carmine-red  and  peach-blossom  red. 


Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate  of  zinc,  cot-alt, 
and  nickel,  represented  by  the  formula  : — 
(£nO.CoO,NiO)»,  AsOs  +  SHO.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  smaltile  (q.v  1  at  the  Daniel  Min% 
Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

koff,  i.    [Out.] 

.Vnufc  :  A  two-masted  Dutch  flshing-ressd, 
carrying  a  sprit-sail  on  each  mast. 

ko'-gl-a,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Phy.se- 
teridte  (Sperm  Whales  or  Cachalots).  Kogia. 
brevict]*,  and  K.  (Eujthysetes)  Grayit,  perha]>s 
only  the  same  species,  are  small  porpoise- 
like  whales,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  but 
akin  to  the  great  Sperm  Whale.  They  have 
been  found  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
East  Indian  coasts,  and  in  the  Australian 
seas. 

koh  I  noor',  *koh-i  nAr',  ,.  [Pen..- 
Mountaln  of  Light]  One  of  the  largest  dU- 
monds  now  in  existence.  Possessed  by  Great 
Britain.  [See  DIAMOND.] 

kohl,  f.  [Ger.  kohl  =  kale.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

kohl-rabl,  s. 

Bot. :  Brassica  oleracea  oauhrapa,  the  Tttr- 
nip-stemmed  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  cabbage, 
having  a  turnip-like  protuberance  on  uie 
stem  just  above  the  ground,  which  fa  the 
most  edible  part  of  the  plant. 

ko'-hdl,  s.  [ALCOHOL.]  A  pomade  with  which 
Persian  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
eyelids. 

Ko  -kab,  ».    [Heb.  3?i3  (kokhab)  «  a  star.] 
Astron. :  ft  Urm  Uinorit. 

ko  ka  ko,  ».    [Maori.] 

Ornith. :  Otancojns  cinerea,  a  kind  of  crow 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

k6k'-&m,».  [Mahratta  (?).]  An  oil  expressed 
from  Garcinia  purpureu  on  the  west  coast  of 
India.  It  is  used  as  an  emollient* 

kok  -kdl-ite,  >.    [COCCOI.ITF*.  ] 

ko  koo'-ua,  s.  [Cinghalese.]  A  genus  of 
Celastracee.  Kokoona  teylauim  la  a  tree  with 
A  pate-colorftd  bark,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Ceylon.  Thwaltes  says  that  an  oil  la 
expressed  from  its  seeds,  which  is  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  Ac.  The  yellow,  corky 
bark,  mixed  with  ghee,  is  used  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  snuff  intended  to  produce  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  relieve 
headache.  (Pro/.  Watt,  IK.) 

kok  -schar-off-ite,  «.  [Named  by  N.  Nor- 
deuskibld,  after  the  Russian  mineralogist, 
Kokscharow  ;  snff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  tremolite  ID 
appearance,  and  also  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Amphiboles.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  alumina,  part 
of  which  is  regarded  as  basic.  It  approaches 
in  composition  the  variety  called  Eden  ite 
(q.v.).  Found  associated  with  lupis-lazuli, 
near  the  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

ko  -la,  s.    [COLA.] 

kol  lo-phane,  «.    [Gr.  -oiXAa  (koOa)  =  glne. 

and  <*W  yojiai  (phainomai)  =  to  appear.  Named 
by  Sandberger.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  gymnite,  found 
with  guano  in  the  Island  of  Sombrero.  Compos : 
a  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  som« 
caldte ;  sp.  gr.  =  2*70 ;  hardness  -=  5. 

kol'  ly-rite,  ».    [COLLTBITI.] 
kol-oph'-on-ite,  s.    [COLOPUONITK.] 

ko  mis  dar,  ka  ma-Is'-dar,  •>.  [Mah- 
ratta kamaviadar.]  A  district  collector  of  re- 
venue;  aniauager  or  renter  of  a  province.  (East 
India.) 

kon'-a-rite, «.    [COSARITI.I 

kon-dro-ar  -sen-it, ».    [CHONDI!  ARSFNITK.] 

kohgs'-berg-ito,  s.  [Named  by  Pisani  after 
the  place  where  found,  Kougsberg,  Norway ; 
Buff,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mi».  .*  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury. 
Compos.  :  silver,  95*10;  mercury,  4*90;  for- 
mula, Agj8Hg  ;  isometric.  Occurs  ir  crystals, 
and  crystalline,  at  the  silver  mines  01  Kongs- 
bei-g. 


•Ote,  At,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether;  we.  wet,  here,  cam-pi,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  w«U,  work,  who,  «du;  miite,  oiib,  ciire,  n-oite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  trj,  Syrian.    au,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     au  ^  kw. 


koniohaloit— kowtow 
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ktf-n!-Oh&V-9ft,  3.      [CONJCHALCITE,  *.] 

kon  I  gg,  (on  as  911),  *.  [Named  by  Robert 
Brown  after  Mr.  Konig.ofthe  BritishMuseum.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crucifersc,  family  Alyasfdse. 
Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Glyce,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  old  Koniga  mtiri- 
tirna,  Atyssum  maritimum.  It  is  the  Sea-side 
Koniga,  or  Sweet  Alyssum.  It  has  honey- 
scented,  white  flowers.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  in 
gardens. 


kon'-f  g-Ine  (o  as  c  or  e),  0. 

kou  ig  ite  (o  as  e  or  $),  *.    [KOCNIOITK.] 

k6n  I-Iitc,  s.  [Gr.  KWX  (konis)  =  dust,  and 
A('0<«  (lithns)  =  stone,] 

Min.  :  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  white 
colour,  found  associated  with  zeolites  in  the 
amygdaloidal  rocks  of  Scotland.  A  chemical 
examination  shewed  that  it  consisted  largely 
of  free  silica,  probably  mixed  with  some  zeo- 
iitic  substance. 

ko-nlnck'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  de 
Koninck.] 

Palceont.  :  A  submenus  of  Strophonema, 
brachiopods  of  the  family  Orthidffi.  Found 
in  the  Trias,  St.  Cassian.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

ko  mnck'-i  na,  f.     [KONINCKIA.] 

ZooL  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of 
the  family  Koninckinidae  (q.v.),  The  shell  is 
free,  the  valves  unarticnlated  (?);  oval  anus, 
supported  by  two  spirally-curled  lamellte. 
Only  known  species,  Koninckina  Leonhardi, 
from  the  Trias  of  St.  Cassian.  (Nicholson.) 

ko-nihck-in'-I-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ko~ 
ninckin(a)'t  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  [KONINCK- 
INA.] 

ko'-nite,  s.    [CoNiTE.] 

*kon-ning,  «.    [Ccznnva.] 

koo-doo  ,  s.    [Its  South  African  name.] 

Zool.  :  Strepsiceros  kudu,  a  beautiful  antelope, 
slate-gray,  with  transverse  white  markings. 
The  males  with  spirally-  twisted  horns,  about 
four  feet  long  ;  the  females  hornless  ;  height 
about  five  feet  at  the  shoulders.  Extends  from 
South  Africa  to  Abyssinia, 

Jcook,  ».*.    [COOK  (3),  *.] 

kook'-aam,  «.    [Caffre.] 

Zool.  :  The  native  South  African  name  of  the 
Geinsbok  antelope  (Oryx  gazella).  [GEMSBOK.] 

koo'  lee,  s.    [COOLIE.] 

kool  6-kam  -ba,  5.  [Native  name  ;  the  first 
element  koolo  iiiiitated  from  its  cry.  It  Is 
repeated  several  times.] 

Zool.  :  Troglodytes  Koolo-kamba  (Du  CKattlu), 
T.  Aubryi  (Gratiolet  &  Alix),  an  anthropoid 
ape  shot  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  forests  of 
western  Equatorial  Africa.  The  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  ears  large,  the  arms  extend 
below  the  knee  ;  the  limbs  adapt  it  to  go  on 
all  fours  and  to  climb  trees  ;  the  waist  is  as 
broad  and  thick  as  the  chest  ;  the  breast-bone 
Is  protuberant  ;  the  belly  is  very  large  and 
the  stomach  large.  It  feeds  on  vegetables. 
It  has  affinities  to  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  nschiego. 

«6o-lum'-bee,  s.    [Mahratta,]  Another  name 
1    for  the  Koonbee  caste  (q.v.). 

koon  bee,  kun-bi,  s.  [Mahratta.]  The 
agricultural  caste.  One  of  the  great  castes 
in  the  Mahratta  country  la  Western  and  Cen- 
tral India. 

Koord,  s.    [KURD.] 
Koord'-fsh,  a.    [KURDISH.] 
Koo-rir  I  an,  a.    [KURIUAN.] 

koor  -sec,  kur  -si,  s.    [Arab,  &c.] 

Muhammadanism  :  The  seventh  heaven,  sup- 
posed to  be  crystalline,  and  to  constitute  the 
judgment  seat  of  God. 

koorsee-text,  5.  The  250th  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Koran.  [Chapter  of 
the  Cow  (Sale),  Heifer  (Palmer.).]  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Throne  verse,  from  the  Arabic 
Koorsee,  supposed  to  be  God's  seat  of  justice. 
It  allegorically  signifies  divine  providence. 
(Sate.)  The  verse  runs  thus  :— 


"  Ood.  there  Is  no  God  but  Be,  the  .living,  the  «elf- 

Bubfilatent.    Slumber  takes  him  not.  nor  a.eep.      His 

IB   what  is  In  the  beaveuB  and  what  )•  in  the  earth. 

Who  la  it  intercedes  with  Him  nave  by  His  i-ermlaiiion  ? 

He  knowi  what  is  before  them  and  what  behind  them. 

and  they  com; 'i-.:h«nd  not  aught  of  his  knowledge  but 

of  what  ho  pleaaea.       Hli  throne  extends   over  the 

heaven*  and  the  earth,  and  it  tires  Him  not  to  guard 

them  both,  for  lie  is  high  and  grand.' 

Professor  Palmer  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vi. 

40),  says  it  is  "  considered  one  of  the  finest 

passages  In  the  Qur'an,  and  frequently  found 

inscribed  in  mosques  and  the  like."    Sale  (note 

in  toe.),  says  that  "  Mohammedans  recite  it  in 

their  prayers,  and  some  of  them  wear  it  about 

them  engraved  on  an  agate  or  other  precious 

stone." 

"  His  mother's  sainted  amulet. 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsae-text 
Could  smooth  this  life  and  win  the  next," 

lij/ron;  Bride  of  A  bydot,  1L  L 

ko'-peok,  s.    [COPECK.] 

ko'-peh,  s.    [A  South  Sea  Island  word.]    (See 

the  compound.) 

kopeh-roots,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  roots  of  Colocasia  macrorltiza,  an 
aroid,  cultivated  iu  Polynesia  for  its  large 
edible  yam-like  roots.  Called  alsoTara-roots. 

kopp'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kopp,  of 
Heidelberg,  by  Knop ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  as 
small  brown,  transparent  octahedrons,  iu  a 
granular  limestone,  near  Schelingen,  Kaiser- 
Btuhl,  Baden.  Formerly  regarded  as  Pyro- 
chlore  (q.v.),  but  it  differs  from  that  mineral 
in  containing  no  titanic  acid  and  little  or  no 
fluorine.  Compos.  :  a  columbate  of  various 
protoxides,  but  principally  those  of  Cerium, 
Calcium,  Lanthanum  and  Didymium. 

kor-arf  -ve  ite,  s.    [KORARFVETTTI.] 

k«r-arf-vS-titet   kSr-Jirf-vg-ite,  s. 

[Named    by    Radominski    after  the  locality 
Korarfvet,  Sweden ;  suff.  -itc  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses,  some- 
times very  large,  or  as  imperfect  crystals  in 
albite,  associated  with  gadollnite,  hjelmite, 
beryl,  &c.;  known  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
Mouazite.  According  to  Des  Cloizeaux,  it  is 
doubly  refracting.  Specific  gravity  =  4-03  ; 
colour,  yellowish-brown ;  fracture,  vitreous  ; 
streak,  grayish-yellow.  Stated  to  be  a  phos- 
phate of  cerium  containing  fluorine. 

kbr-an',  *  cor  an',  kur  an',  al  kor- an', 
al-cor  an,  al  kur  an,  s.  [Arab,  fcwnin, 
or,  with  the  article  al  =  the,  Alkuran  =  that 
which  is  read,  from  kard  =  to  read.] 

Religio  us :  The  M  uh  aminadan  scr  i  ptures, 
which  professedly  consist  of  revelations  made 
by  Allan  (God)  to  Muhammad,  the  medium  of 
communication  being  the  angel  Gabriel.  When 
s  Mussulman  quotes  from  them,  the  formula 
he  uses  is  not  Muhammad  says,"  but  "  God 
says."  He  calls  the  book  the  Book  of  God, 
and  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Book.  [BIBLE.] 
Muhammad,  who  gloried  in  being  the  "il- 
literate prophet,"  wrote  nothing  himself,  yet 
his  followers  noted  down  his  utterances  on 
leather,  palm-leaves,  stones,  and  even  the 
shoulder-blades  of  sheep.  His  companions 
also  preserved  much  by  oral  recitation. 

The  Koran  is  not  so  large  as  the  Bible. 
It  is  divided  into  114  suras,  or  chapters, 
not  arranged  chronologically.  For  instance, 
chapter  i.  was  "given  at  Mecca;"  ii.,  at 
Medina;  iii.,  at  Medina;  Ixvi.,  at  Medina; 
Ixvii.-cxiv.  at  Mecca.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  arrangement  of  any  kind  in  the  book ; 
its  chapters  are  as  inconsecutive  as  if  they 
had  been  a  series  of  sibylline  leaves  blown 
into  their  places  by  the  wind.  The  chapters 
are  named  as  well  as  numbered  ;  thus,  cli.  ii. 
is  denominated  "the  Cow;"  ch.  v.,  "the 
Tablo  ;"  Ixxxvi.,  "the  Night-star."  The  work 
consists  of  moral,  religious,  civil  and  political 
teachings,  commingled  with  promises,  threat- 
enings,  £c.,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  world  ; 
with  Biblical  narratives,  Arabic  and  Christian 
traditions,  &c.  Later  revelations  sometimes 
revoked  or  essentially  modified  those  which 
had  gone  before.  The  Caliph  Abn  Beker,  or 
Bacr,  directed  Zeid  ibn  Thorblt  to  collect  the 
scattered  utterances  of  the  Koran.  After- 
wards there  was  a  revision  by  the  Calij.h 
Othman,  various  readings  having  already 
arisen.  He  left  it  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it  now.  It  has  been  translated  Into  most 
European  languages.  Sale  published  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  it  in  1784.  [MUHAMMADANISM.) 

kd'-re,  *.    [Or.]    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 


kor  I  gan,  koV-rf-gan,  s.    [Armorie,] 

Celt.  Myth.  (PL):  Nin«  fays  with  long  flow- 
Ing  hair  and  ieadly  breath,  haunting  fountain* 
in  Brittany. 

kor'-  in,  cor'-in,  5.    [Native  name.] 

Zool,  :  AntilotM  ruj(frona,  found  in"  Africa 
It  is  of  a  bay-brown  colour,  the  sides  palei 
above,  with  a  broad  dark  streak  below  ;  the 
under  parts  mostly  white  ;  the  face  bright 
bay,  with  a  broad  white  side  streak. 

kor'-ite,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Named  by  & 
von  Waltershausen.] 

Jfirt.  :  A  hypothetical  compound  to  which 
the  formula  ROSiO3+  R2O38iO3-f  3HO  is  as- 
signed. One  of  several  similar  substances 
which  Dana  includes  under  Palagonite  (q.v.)i 

kor'  ko  let,  cor'  co  let,  kor'-kir,  kor- 
kfe,  kor'-ker,  cork,  s.  [GaeL  corcuir  = 
red,  purple,  a  red  dye.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  names  given  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  to  Lecanora  tartarea,  a  lichen  used 
in  dyeing. 

[CORTBAKT.] 


kor'-y-nit,  s.    [COKYNITE.] 

k5s,  s.  [Heb.  cfo  (kos)  ~  a  cup  (?)•]  A  Jewish. 
measure  pf  capacity,  of  about  four  cubic  inches. 

ko  -sine,  s.    [Abyssinian  fco(«)ss(so)  ;  ~ine.] 

Chem.  :  CsiHsgOjo.  The  active  principle  of 
the  Kousso  plant.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  142°;  when  heated  to  150",  with  acetic 
anhydride,  or  hexacetate,  CaiHWCaHsO)^^^ 
is  obtained,  which  melts  at  135% 

kos'-mos,  s.    [COSMOS.] 
kos  -so,  «.    [Kousso.] 

kos'-ter,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  sturgeon. 

ko-t^r',  v.  &  s.    [KOWTOW.] 

k6t-schu'-be-ite,s.  [Named  after  P.  A,  voa 
Kotschubey,  by  Kokscharow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).] 
Min.  :  A  monoclinic,  micaceous  minenil,  of 
a  reddish  -violet  colour,  belonging  to  the  chlo- 
rite group,  and  resembling  Kiemmererite,  for 
which  it  was  at  first  mistaken.  Kokscharow 
determined  it  to  be  optically  biaxial,  and  to 
correspond  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to 
the  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  to  which  he 
referred  it.  Occurs  with  chromitc  near  Lake 
Itkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and,  like  Kseimnererite, 
owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  chromium. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  monoclinic 
species,  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  the 
Ktemmererite  does  to  the  hexagonal  species,, 
Pennine.  (See  these  words.) 

kou  -Ian,  *.    [Pers.] 

Zooi.  :  The  Dziggetai  (q.Tjt 

kou  mlae,  *.    [KUMISS.] 

k<5il'-ph*-llte,  s.  [Gr.  *oityo«  (fampAos)  *r- 
tender,  and  At0o?  (lithos)  =  stone.  Named  bj 
Picotla  Pey  rouse.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Prehnite  (q.v.),  occurring: 
in  excessively  thin,  brittle  lain  inn1,  near 
Bareges,  Pyrenees,  also  at  the  Col  dn  Bon- 
homme,  Mont  Blanc. 


,  *.  [Turk.]  A  wnip  made  of  » 
strip  of  hippopotamus  hide,  capable  of  inflict- 
ing terrible  punishment  ;  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions. 

"  The  fcmrfiaift  and  the  thumbeoraw  .  .  .  prodnwd 
whatever  confeaiioiia  were  deemed  flaMutl*L"—  CUfvrA 
Lloyd.  Iu  Timet,  Jane  80,  1884. 

kour'-bish,  v.t.    [KOURBASH,  s.]    To  punish 
or  torture  with  the  kourbash  (q.v.). 

"The  Mndir  had  kourbathed  and  t«rtur«d  them  all 
until  they  signed  a  toiifr»*io»  dictated  by  him."— 
Clifford  U'.'1/d,  ill  rime*.  June  30,  1884. 

kous-kons,  s.    [Cous-cous.] 

Itous'-so,  s.     [An  Abyssinian  word.] 
Bot.  £  Phvr.  :  [BRAVKRA]. 

k^-trf\^(  ka-ttf^,  v.t.  &  i.    [Chinese.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  perform  the  kowtow  to  ;  to 
salute  by  prostration  ;  to  fawn  obsequiously 
upon.    (Moore  :  Fudge  Family,  left,  xi.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  perform  the  kowtow  ;  to 
fawn  obsequiously. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist.     -In^, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -f  ion  =  ahnn,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -Ale,  &c.  =  bel,  deJu 
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kowtow— kshatriya 


kow-tow1,  kortdw',  9.  [  KOWTOW,  v.]  The 
mode  of  saluting  the  Emperor  of  China,  by 
prostration  before  him  on  all  fours,  touching 
the  ground  with  the  forehead  nine  times. 

K.P.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  f  atrick. 

kraal,  kraal,  s.  [Dut.,  from  koraal  =  coral, 
which  these  hamlets  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble ;  Littre  connects  it  with  ctirral  (q.v.).] 
A  village ;  a  collection  of  huts ;  a  hut  (South 
African.) 

krab'  lite,  *.  [Named  by  Forchhammer  after 
the  volcano  Krabla,  Iceland.] 

Min. :  A  felspathic  mineral  which,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Waltershausen,  is  not  only  similar 
to  the  spherulitic  concretions  in  pitchstones, 
but  likewise  occurs  in  triclinic  crystals  in  the 
obsidian  of  Krabla,  Iceland.  Analyses  by 
Forchhammer  and  Genth  appear  to  justify  its 
reference  by  Dana  to  the  species  orthoclase. 

krremc,  «.    ]< ',:  i  vr_] 

•  krag,  9.    [CRAO.] 

kralt,  9.    [Native  name.] 

Zooi. :  Bungarus  cceruleus,  a  venomous 
Indian  snake,  second  only  in  its  deadly  action 
to  the  cobra.  Above  it  is  blue  or  brownish- 
black  with  white  streaks,  below  it  is  white. 
Length  about  four  feet. 

kra  ken,  s.  [Probably  from  O.  8w.  kraken; 
Dan.  krag'  =  the  stump  or  stem  of  a  tree,  the 
nncouth  form  of  which  the  kraken  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  (AfoAn.)]  A  fabulous  sea- 
monster,  said  to  be  seen  at  different  times  off 
the  coast  of  Norway.  According  to  tradition, 
the  fishermen  often  mistook  it  for  an  island. 

krame,  s.    [KR«ME.] 

kra-mer'-i-a,  >.  [Named  after  J.  G.  H.  and 
W.  H.  Kramer,  two  German  botanists.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalaceae.  An  extract 
is  formed  from  it  in  Peru,  which  is  a  mild 
astringent.  It  acts  with  effect  in  cases  of 
bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  in  debility  of 
the  digestive  or  other  organs,  and  in  fever. 
The  powder  mixed  with  charcoal  forms  a  good 
tooth-powder.  An  infusion  of  it  constitutes 
•  gargle  or  wash.  (Lindley.) 

•kra-mer-l-a-oe  SB,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
krameri(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martius  to  the 
order  Polygalaceae  (q.v.). 

kra  mer  Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  kramer(ia); 
•ic.]  (See  compound.) 

krameric  acid,  ... 

Cliem. :  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  to  exist  in 
rhatany  root  (Krameria  triandra).  It  is  crys- 
talline, has  a  sour  and  astringent  taste,  and 
is  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystal- 
lizable,  and  their  solutions  form  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  lead  salts,  yellow  with  ferric 
salts.  The  barium  salt  is  said  not  to  tie 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble 
sulphates.  Other  chemists  who  have  looked 
for  this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it.  (Wattt :  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.,  448.) 

krahg,  s.  [Dut.  kreng.]  The  carcass  of  a 
whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

krantz  ite, ».  [Named  after  Krantz  by  Berge- 
mann  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Mia. :  A  fossil  resin  which  is  essentially 
mmber(q.v.)  in  composition,  containing  car- 
bon, 79-25;  hydrogen,  10-41;  oxygen,  10-34, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C40.H64.O4.  It  is  somewhat  sectile.  Found 
in  small  grains  of  a  light  greenish-yellow 
colour  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  Anhalt. 

krau  -nte,  s.  [Gr.  «pavpoj  (itrauros)  =  brittle. 
Named  by  Breithaupt.] 

Uin.  :  The  same  as  DuFRENlTE(q.v.).  This 
name  was  originally  applied  to  the  Dufreuite 
from  Hirschberg. 

kre-a-sote,  s.    [CHEASOTE.] 

kre -at,  ore'- at,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tonic  infusion  of  the  root  of  Andrographit 
faniculata. 

kro  at  ic,  a.  [Gr.  «/«'«  (fcrais),  genit.  tqu'aroc 
(kreatos)  =  flesh  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic].  Of  or 
pertaining  to  flesh. 

kreatlo-nansea,  s.  An  abhorrence  of 
flesh-food. 


kre  at  in,  t.    [CREATIICE,] 
kre  at  In  In,  «.    [CREATININE.]  , 

kreel,  9.    [CREEL.] 

1.  A  flsh-basket  of  osiers. 

2.  A  frame-work  fish-trap. 

kreit-tdn  ite,  ».  [Gr.  Kp«Vmn>  (kreittSn)  = 
stronger;  suff.  -ite  (j/i/i.).  Named  by  Von 
Kobefl.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zinc-spinels,  or  Gahuite  (q.v.),  in  which  part 
of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  Hardness,  7-8 ;  sp.  gr.,  4-48-4-89. 
Occurs  in  greenish-black  crystals  and  granu- 
lar massive,  associated  with  pyrrhotite  (q.v.), 
&c.,at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria.  Originally  named 
Spintllus  superior  by  Breithaupt. 

kre  mers  ite,  ».  [Named  by  Kenngott  after 
Kremers  ,  -ite  (Afin.).] 

M in. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  the 
fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Colour,  ruby-re<l  ; 
soluble  in  water.  Compos,  (according  to 
Kiraiers),  a  hydrated  chloride  of  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  iron. 

krem  nitz,  ».    [KKF.MS.] 

krcmnitz  white,  s.    [KREHS-WUITE.] 

krems,  t  crcms,  krem  nitz, «.  &  o.    [See 
def.] 
Geography : 

A.  Aa  svbtt. :  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
thirty  -eight  miles  N.W.  of  Vienna. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound). 

krems  white,  crcms  white,  krcm- 
nitz white,  9. 

Pigments:  A  white  carbonate  of  load.  Called 
also  Vienna  white. 

kre   nic,        [CRENIC.] 

krcnic  acid,  s.    [CRENIC-ACID.] 

kren  ner  ite,  s.  [Named  by  vom  Rath  after 
Prof.  Krenner  ;  suff.  -ife  (J^in.).] 

Aftn. :  An  orthorhomblc  (monoclinlc  ac- 
cording to  Schrauf)  mineral,  occurring  at, 
Nagyag,  Transylvania,  in  prismatic  crystals' 
vertically  striated.  A  perfect  basal  cleavage, 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  silver-white  to  brass- 
yellow  colour  ;  opaque  and  brittle.  Contains 
gold,  tellurium,  a  little  silver  and  copper,  and 
is  probably  related  to  Calaverite  (q.v.).  For- 
merly known  under  the  name  Mullerine  (q.v.), 
German,  Gelberz  (yellow-ore),  and  Weisstellur 
(white  tellurium).  This  is  the  Bunsenine  of 
Krenner.  Bunsenite  (q.v.)  having,  however, 
been  accepted  as  the  name  for  the  nickel  pro- 
toxide, Vom  Rath  named  this  after  the  dis- 
coverer. 

kre   6  sote,  >.    [CREASOTE.] 

kreutz  cr,  kreuz  er  (eats,  ens  asoitz), 
«.  [Ger.,  from  kreuz  =  a  cross,  from  the  stamp 
on  the  coin.] 

1.  An  old  South  German  copper  coin,  value 
about  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  florin,  or  one-tiiird 
of  a  penny. 

2.  An  Aust co-Hungarian  coin,  value  about 
one  farthing. 

*  krcws,  s.    [CRAW-FISH.] 

kriee  spiel,  s.  [Ger.,  from  krif.j  —  war, and 
spiel  =  game.]  A  German  game  in  which  by 
means  of  leaden  pieces,  representing  various 
sized  bodies  of  men,  moved  by  two  officers, 
acting  as  generals,  under  certain  rules,  on  a 
map  exhibiting  all  the  natural  features  of  a 
country,  the  art  of  war  is  exemplified  and  set 
forth. 

kriS,   9.      [CRKE3E,  J.) 

kris,  r.t  [KRIS,  >.]  To  kill  or  wound  with  a 
ki  is  or  creese. 

Krish'-na,  9.    (Sansc.) 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  eighth  avatar  (incarna- 
tion) of  V  i.sli  in  i,  i.  Kansa,  a  demon-king  of  Ma- 
thura,  having  ruled  oppressively,  the  Brahmans 
supplicated  Vishnoo  to  interfere.  He,  in  reply, 
plucked  off  two  hairs,  one  black,  the  other 
whlrj  ;  the  former  became  Krishna.  He  was 
born  at  Mathura  ;  his  father  was  Vasudeva,  a 
kshatriya  (warrior),  and  his  mother  Devaki. 
Kansa  seeking  to  destroy  him  when  an  infant, 
his  father  fled  away  with  him,  and  hid  him  in 
a  vaisya's  (merchant's)  shop.  When  eight  years 
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KRISHNA. 


old  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  god  rooteo  ap 

a  mountain,   and    obligingly  held    it  as    ap 

umbrella   over   the    heads 

of  the  villagers  and  their 

cattle.     When  a  youth  he 

sported  with  sixteen  thou- 

sand milkmaids  in  the  wil- 

de/nessof  Bindrabun.  Next 

assuming    four    anus,    he 

killed  the  tyrant  Kansa.  HP 

married  two  wives,  but  his 

favourite   was    a    mistress 

called  Radha.     According 

to  Mr.  Ward,  about  three- 

fifths  of  the  whole  Hindoo 

population  of  Bengal  are 

worshippers    of  this   god, 

and   various   festivals  are 

held  in  his  honour.    He  is, 

also  worshipped   in  other 

parts  of  India.    He  is  gene- 

rally represented  as  a  black 

man,  holding  a  flute  to  his 

mouth  with  both  hands,  sometimes  with  hli 

favourite  Radha  standing  on  the  left.    He  ma  y 

have   been   an  historical  personage,   around 

whom  multitudinous  myths  have  gathered. 

kri-sa  -vig-ite,  ».    [Named  by  Forchhammer 
after   the   locality   where  found,    Krisuvig, 
Iceland.  ] 
Afin.  :  The  same  as  BROCBANTITE  (q.T.X 

t  kri'-tar-Ohjf,  ».  [Gr.  «plT>rt  (kritli)  =  a  1nrt"», 
and  «px<  (arch*)  =  rule.]  The  rule  of  tua 
judges  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

krceb-er-ite,  t.  [Named  after  P.  Kratjcr 
by  D.  Forbes  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin).] 

Min.  :  A  strongly-magnetic  pyrites  (q.T.l 
in  copper-coloured  crystals.  Not  analysed. 
Is  probably  pyrrhotite  (q.v.).  Found  on  the 
Eastern  Andes. 

krconnk  ite,  >.  [Named  after  Kroennke  bj 
Donieyko.] 

Af  in.  :  A  hydrated  tnlphate  of  copper  and 
sodium,  having  the  formula  CuSO4-f  NajSO4+ 
2aq.  In  crystalline  masses  with  fibrous 
structure.  Crystallization  probably  trirlinic. 
From  copper  mines  between  Cobna  and  Po- 
tosi,  Bolivia. 

kro  ne,  «.  [Dan.,  =  a  crown.]  A  coin  at 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  value  about 
la.  lid.  sterling. 

kron'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Or.]  A  Greek  festival  held 
in  honour  of  Kronos  or  Sal  urn,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

krug'  ite,  ».  [Named  after  D.  Krug  ;  suff. 
•Ue  (.Win.).] 

Min.  :  A  supposed  new  mineral  related  to 
Polyhalite  (q.v.).  Appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash, 
represented  by  the  formula  K2tSO4-t-HgSO4-f- 
4CaHO4  +  2aq.  Found  at  New  Stassfurth, 
Prussia. 

krul'-ler,  $.  [Mid.  Eng.  cnttt  =  curl  ;  suit 
-er.]  A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  and  boiled  in 
fat. 

krumm  horn,  krum'-horn,  *.  [Ger.  = 
crooked  horn.] 

Music  : 

1.  An  old  wind  instrument,  with  a  crooked 
tube,  and  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  cornet. 

2.  Ah  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes. 
It  is  of  eight  feet  pitch.     This  name  has  bean 
ci  irrupted  to  Cremona  on  English  organs. 

Krupp  gun,  i.  [Named  after  the  enginear, 
Alfred  Krupp  (1812-87).]  A  gun  of  ingot 
steel  and  of  any  caliber,  made  at  Krupp's 
Works,  Essen,  Prussia. 

kry-6-Ute,  «•    [CRYOLITE.] 
kryp-to-phan'-Ic,  a.    (CRYPTOPHANIC.) 
kaar,  s.   [CZAR.] 

kshat-rl-ya,  kshet  -ri  ya,  s.    [Sansc.J 

Brahmanitm  (PL):  Warriors,  the  second  of 
the  four  great  Hindoo  castes,  ranking  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Bralimans,  and  above  the 
Vaisyas  (merchants).  It  is  the  military  caste. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  maintains  its  distinctness. 
Perhaps  no  Hindoo  can  definitely  prove  him- 
self of  Kshatriya  descent.  The  Rajpoots,  the 
Mahratta  aristocracy,  Ac.,  claim  to  be  so, 
though  the  latter  clearly  originated  from  the 
fourth  or  labourer  caste. 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.     «e,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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,  s.    [Or.]  Glory,  renown,  fame,  credit. 
kn  du,  ».    [KOODOO.] 
kn-dum'-ba,  j.    [CADAMBA.J 

knehn'-ite,  «.  [Named  after  Knehn,  who 
first  analysed  the  substance  ;  sufl.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Jfin. :  The  same  as  BERZELITE  (q.v.).  Four 
different  minerals  having  been  named  after 
the  chemist  Berzelius,  Miller  (in  order  to  avoid 
confusion),  in  his  edition  of  Phillips'  Minera- 
logy, used  the  name  Kuehnite  for  the  above. 
This  name  is  adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Col. 

kiiest-el-ite, ».  [Named  after  Guido  Kuestel, 
by  Breithaupt ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 

Mln. :  An  ore  from  Nevada  containing  silver, 
lead,  and  gold,  the  first  predominating.  Dana 
adopts  the  name  for  his  auriferous  variety  ot 
silver,  containing  from  10  to  30  tier  cent,  of 
this  metal,  but  states  that  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  to  argentiferous  gold. 

kn'-fio,  a.    [CuFio-J 

kuh  horn,  *.  [Ger.  Tnih  =  cow,  and  Eng. 
horn.]  Along,  powerful  horn,  earring  at  the 
extremity,  used  by  the  Swiss  to  convey  signals 
on  the  Alps.  It  was  formerly  used  to  sound 
the  charge  in  battle. 

kuhn'-i-a,  «.  [Named  after  Adam  Kulm,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  pupil  of  Linneeus.] 

Bot. :   A  genus   of  Composite,    sub-order 
Tubuliflorse,  tribe  Adenostylese. 
kuich  ua  (a  as  w),  ».    [Brazilian.] 

Zool. :  Leopardiis  macrurus,  or  macrounu,  a 
Brazilian  cat-like  leopard.  (Wood.) 

kult  tie,  v.    [CDITTLE.] 

ktt-k&ng',  t.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  Nycticebus  tardigradiu  or  famnieut, 
the  Slow-paced  Loris.  [Louis.] 

Kn'-Uax.  Ku  klux  Klan,  t. 

1.  U.S.  Hut.:  The  fantastic  name  of  a  secret 
society  organized  among  Southern  Secessionists 
after  the  Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing negroes  and  new  comers  from  the  North 
by  all  manner  of  violence ;  a  sort  of  Vigilance 
Committee,  which  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  reconstruction. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Kuklnx  Klan. 

kn'-klnz,  v.t.  To  ill-use  after  the  manner  of 
the  Kuklux  Klan. 

ku' klux  ism,  j.   The  policy  of  the  Kuklux 

Klan. 
kur-an,  >.    [DzioQETAi.] 

Ku-ma'-ra,  *.    [Sansc.,  =  youthful.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  A  name  for  the  Brahmanic 
war-god  Kartikeya  (q.v.). 

kum  be-ce-phal'-Ic,«.  [Or.  «vj«0i)  (kwmtl) 
=  a  boat,  and  nfaMj  (kephaU)  =  the  head.] 

Anthrop. :  Boat-shaped.  A  term  propose4 
by  Dr.  D.  Wilson  to  denote  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  skulls  found  in  chambered  bar- 
lows. The  kumbecephsllc  skull  to  a  variety 


KOMBECEPHALIC  SKULL. 

Of  the  dolicocephalic ;  "the  more  obvious 
features  being  excessive  elongation,  flattening 
of  the  parietal  bones,  and  squareness  of  the 
base ;  producing,  when  viewed  from  behind, 
a  laterally-compressed  appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  sagittal  suture  being  some- 
times elevated  into  a  ridge."  (Bateman :  Ten 
Fears'  Diggings,  etc.,  p.  146.) 

•kum'-blx,'.  [Gr.K4i0tf(*imftiz).j  A  miser, 
a  niggard.    (P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  666.) 

kum'-buk,  s.    [Various  Indian  languages.] 

Sot. :  Terminalia  tomentosa  (Wright  6:  Ar- 
nott);  Pentaptera  tomentosa  (Roxburgh).  A 
large  Indian  tree.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
black.  It  Imparts  the  characteristic  red 


colour  to  native  leather,  and,  if  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  and  boiled  for  six  hours,  gives  a 
brown  dye.  Along  with  the  bark  of  Mimusops 
Elengi,  it  is  used  to  produce  a  red  dye  in  jute. 
It  affords  a  black  one  with  iron.  The  wood  is 
much  used  on  account  of  its  toughness  for 
making  shafts  to  gigs.  (Calcutta  Exhibition 
Report,  &c.) 

ku  miss,  koii  miss,  ku  mish,  s.  [Russ.] 
A  liquid  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's 
milk  fermented  and  distilled. 

kum  ku  ma,  ».    [Malay.] 

Botany,  £c.  : 

1.  An  aromatic  drug  and  perfume  obtained 
from  Didymocnrpuit  aromaticus. 

2.  The  Malay  name  of  saffron. 

Icum'-mel  (a  as  i),  ».  [Ger.  =  caraway.]  A 
liqueur  made  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c.,  and 
flavoured  with  caraway-seeds. 

tum-quat,  .--.     [Chinese.] 

Bot.  it  Hitt. :  Citrus  japonica,  a  tree  about 
six  feet  high,  of  the  orange  genus,  growing  in 
China  and  Japan.  There  are  groves  of  it  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  The  fruit,  which  is 
oval,  is  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  It  has 
a  sweet  rind  and  an  acid  taste.  The  Chinese 
use  it  as  a  preserve,  and  it  occasionally  finds 
its  way  to  Britain. 

kun-dah,  s.  [A  Guinea  word.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

kundah-oil,  *.  An  oil  derived  from  Ca- 
rapa  Touloucouna,  or  guianensis.  It  is  ^ericl 
and  bitter,  and  said  to  be  well  fitted  for  lamps. 
(Lindley.)  Called  also  Tallicoonah  oil. 

kun'-kir-zeed,  «.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  The  gum  of  the  artichoke-root.  The 
Arabs  use  it  as  an  emetic. 

kiin  kur,  kan  kar,  s.  [Hind.=  limestone.] 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  stratum  four>d  in  many 

parts  of  India.    It  is  of  comparatively  modern 

age,  but  its  precise  geological  date  has  not 

yet  been  determined. 

kunth'-i  a,  *.  [Named  after  Chas.  Sigismund 
Kuuth,  a  celebrated  Prussian  botanist.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecese.  The 
only  species,  Kunthia  mantana,  is  a  reed-like 
palm,  twenty  feet  long,  but  only  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  tuft  of  lenves  at  the  top.  It  is  found 
in  New  Granada,  the  Indians  of  which  use  the 
reedy  stems  as  tubes  through  which  to  blow 
their  poisoned  arrows.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
is  used  a*  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 

kup-aph'-rite,  «.     [Ger.   kupfer  =  copper, 
and  8r.  d6pot  (aphros)  =  foam.     Named  by 
Sbepard.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TYROLITE  (q.v.). 

kup-ier-di'-a»-pore,  a.  [Ger.  kupfer  = 
copper,  and  Or.  iuurtreipu  (diospeiro)  =  to 
scatter.  Named  by  Kulm.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite  (q.v.), 
from  Hirschberg,  which  decrepitates  violently 
before  the  blowpij>e,  hence  the  name. 

kup'-fgr-nlo-kel,  s.    [Ger.  knpfer  =  copper, 
and  Eng.  nickel.} 
Min. :  The  same  as  NICOLLITE  (q.v.). 

kftp'-fer-schii-fei',  s.  [Ger.  =  copper  slate.  ] 
Geol. :  The  name  given  by  German  geologists 
to  certain  beds  about  the  age  of  the  Permian 
marl  slate  of  England.  They  occur  in  Thu- 
ringia  and  contain  many  fossil  fishes.  Called 
also  in  Germany  Mergel  Schiefer. 

kup  -ffer-ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  Russian 
physicist  Kupffer;  suff.  -ite  (Afire.).] 

Min. .*  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  the  com- 
position of  Enstatite  (q.v.),  represented  by 
theformulaMgO,SiO2.  Occurs  in  aggregations 
of  prisms,  like  Actmolite.  Hardness,  5'5 ; 
sp.  gr.,  3*08  ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  emerald- 
green  ;  translucent  in  thin  fragments.  Dana 
calls  it  an  enstatite-hornblende  coloured  by 
chrome.  Found  near  Miask,  Ilmen  Moun- 
tains, and  Sanarka,  Urals. 

kuph  an'-i  -line,  s.    [Gr.  «oO*«  (Itouphot) 
light,  and  Eng.  aniline.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  an  aniline  oil  ob- 
tained from  crude  benzol.  It  contains  90  per 
cent,  aniline,  and  6  per  cent,  toluidine,  boils 
at  100*  and  distils  at  110'. 


kur  bee,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Bot.,  *c.  :  The  stalks  and  straw  of  Sorghum 
vulgare;  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses, 
and  found  very  nourishing. 

kur  n,  s.     [Named  from  the  Kurile  Island*. 

[KUBILIAN.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Black  Petrel. 
Ku-rfl'-I  an,  a.  &  >.    [From  the  Knrile  Isle*  ; 

Buff.  -"/I.  | 

A.  At  adjective  : 

Geol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  a 
group  of  about  twenty-five  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  extending  from  Kamtchatka  to 
Japan. 

B*  At  subat.  :  A  native  of  the  Kurile  Isles. 

ku-ri  6-log    Ic,  cu  ri   6  log   Ic,  k>- 
rf-4-Wir-Io,  k#-rf-6-l8£-Io-al,  a. 

[CuRioLooic.]  A  term  applied  by  Warburton 
(Div.  Leg.,  bk.  ii.,  §  4)  to  that  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing  in  which  the  principal  circum- 
stance in  the  subject  stands  for  the  whole. 
Thus  a  battle  was  depicted  by  two  hands,  one 
holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow  ;  an  in- 
surrection by  an  armed  man  casting  arrows  ; 
a  siege,  by  a  scaling  ladder,  and  so  on.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  probably  the  earliest  way  of 
turning  painting  into  a  hieroglyphic.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying:  "This  is  what  we  shall 
hereafter  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
curiologic  character." 

"  Ajt  an   example  of  the  kurtoloyic.   he  my*  they 
make  a  circle  to  represent  the  BUD.    —  Rawlinion  : 
,  11.  803. 


kur  soal  ,  s.  [Ger.=  cure-hall.]  A  public 
room  or  nail  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the 
German  watering-places  and  health  resorts. 

kur'-tl-die.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurt(u>);  Lot 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri,  tribe 
Kurtiforraes,  having  a  long  anal  fin  and  a 
rather  short  dorsal  one.  It  comprises  two 
genera  of  East  Indian  fishes. 

kur  ti  for'-  meg;,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurttu 
(q.v.);  Lat.  /orma  =  form,  shape,  and  muse. 
or  fern.  pi.  ending  -es.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthopteri,  contain- 
ing only  one  family  Kurtidae  (q.v.). 

kur'-tiia,  s.  [Gr.  xvprot  (kurtos)  =  curved, 
arched,  humped.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kurtidie  (q.v.)  and  the  tribe  Kurtifonnes 
(q.v.).  The  type  is  Kurhta  indicus,  a  splendid 
fish,  the  scales  of  which  are  like  plates  of 
silver  ;  the  iris  is  golden  ;  the  back  with 
golden  spots  ;  there  are  four  black  spots  near 
the  dorsal  fin,  while  the  pectorals  reflect  gold 
and  are  edged  with  red  ;  the  other  tins  yellow, 
arched  with  black. 

ku'  si  manse,  s.    [Native  name  ('!).} 

Zool.  :  The  Mangue  (q.v.).  See  also  Crosa- 
archus. 

kto'-ri-er,  ».    [Turk.] 

Music  :  A  Turkish  musical  instrument,  hav- 
ing a  hollow  body,  a  skin  covering,  and  five 
strings. 

kutch,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Gold-beating  :  The  packet  of  vellum  leaves 
In  which  gold  is  placed  to  be  beaten.  The 
package  of  gold-beater's  skin  in  which  gold- 
leaf  is  placed  for  the  second  beating  is  called 
the  shoder.  After  the  second  beating,  the 
pieces  are  cut  up  and  re-arranged  in  gold- 
beater's skin,  the  package  being  called  a  mould. 

ku    teer    a,  ku-ter    a,  ka-tif-%  a. 

[Hind.  (?).~ 

1.  A  gum  derived  from  Cochlotpermum  Gog' 
sypium.    It  is  used  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces of  India  as  a  substitute  for  tragacanth. 

2.  A  similar  gum  from  Sterculia  urens. 

Ku  ver  a,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  Hindoo  god  of  riohM. 
He  rides  on  a  car  drawn  by  hobgoblins. 

ky  a  boo   ca,  s.    [KIABOOCA.J 
ky  an  ite,  s.    [CYANITE.] 

ky  an-ize,  v.l.  [Named  after  Dr.  Kyan,  the 
inventor  of  the  process  in  1882.)  To  prevent 
the  decay  of  wood,  cordage,  or  canvas,  by 


b6ta,  btfy;  po%t,  J6\W;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  aa;  expect,  fenophon,  ejlst.    ph  =  ( 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tloa,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,    slon  =  xhun.    -oious,  -tlons,  -sioua  -•  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  b^l,  <leL 
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kyanol— labefaction 


saturating  It  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  open  tanks  or  under  pressure.  A 
wooden  tank  is  put  together  so  that  no  metal 
of  any  kind  can  come  in  contact  with  the  so- 
lution when  the  tank  is  charged.  The  solu- 
tion consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  ten  gallons  of  water  as  a  maxi- 
mum strength,  anil  one  pound  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons as  a  minimum,  according  to  the  porosity 
or  absorption  of  the  timber  subjected  to  the 
process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  absorb  nearly 
alike,  but  beech,  poplar  and  elm  are  more 
porous.  The  period  required  for  saturating 
timber  depends  on  its  thickness  ;  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness, 
for  boards  and  small  timbers. 


ky  an  61,  ky  an  ole,  «. 

Icy  Aph  6i»  Ine,  ».    [CYAPHKNINS.J 

•  kjd,  v.l.    [Kin,  ».]    To  know. 

"  But  ah.  nnjurt  and  worthier  Colin  Gloat. 
That  tna  th«  hide],*,  kludi  of  man?  a  we«d.- 

aiMMfr:  atoptoard*  CaUndtr;  /to. 


kyd-K-a,  >.  [Named  after  Colonel  Robert 
Kyd,  the  first  director  of  the  Calcutta  botanic 
garden.} 

Sat. :  A  genni  of  Byttneriacese,  tribe  Dom- 
beyeae.  Kydia  calycina  is  a  small  tree,  with 
palminerved  entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  diffuse 
panicles  of  whiteor  yellowish  flowers.  It  has 
a  campannlate  five-lobed  calyx,  five  petals, 
and  monadelphons  stamens.  The  mucilagin- 
ous bark  ia  used  to  clarify  sugar.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  sudorific,  and  is  given  In  India  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  inner  bark  yields  a 
fibre.  The  wood  is  employed  in  the  East  for 
house-building,  for  ploughs  and  oare,  and  for 
carving. 

kye,  ».  pi    [Cow.]    Cows. 

"  The  father  cracks  of  honea,  plmjghr  and  ttyt." 

Burnt :  Cottrr't  Saturate*  NtffM. 

*  kyke,  •  kike,  ».*.     [Low  Ger.  Htm  ;  Dut 

kijken  ;  Sw.  kite.}    To  look  steadfastly. 

"  To  the  roof  they  XUum,  and  thei  gape." 

Caonw:  0.  T.,  8.M1. 

kyl  UntT-I-B,  «.  [Named  after  P.  Kylliug,  a 
Danish  botanist,  who  died  in  1696.] 

Bo*. :  A  genus  of  Cyperace«,  tribe  Cypereee. 
About  fifty  are  known  ;  they  are  chiefly  from 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Kyllingia 
odorata  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic.  The  acrid  and  aromatic  root  of 
K.  triceps  is  used  in  India  ia  diabetes. 

ky'-loe,  «.    [Gael.]    A  Highland  cow  or  bull. 

**  They  an  aa  Ignorant  ai  the  kflott  7,  used  to  drive 
to  market.-— Soon .  Hot  ««»,  eh.  ixilr. 

ky  mat  Ine,  «.  [Gr.  rvp*  (kuma>  genit. 
xiifxuToc  (kv,matos)~  a  wave  ;  sun',  -inc.] 

Min. :  An  indurated  form  of  Asbestos,  its 
composition  indicating  a  passage  from  tremo- 
lite  to  actinolite  (see  these  words).  Found  at 
Kuhnsdorf,  Saxony. 

*  kym'-nel,  ».    [KIMNEI-] 

kym  6  -  gr&ph,  ».  [Gr.  «0jia  (J»«a)  =  a 
wave,  aucTvpai/tw  (graphd)=  to  draw.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  and  graphically  re- 
cording the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal. 

*  kynd,  *  kynde,  a.  &  «.    [KIND,  s.] 

ky-nn-r6n'-Ie,  o,  [Gr.  *iW  <TcvSn\  genit 
nrv6s  (Xntnos)  =  a  dog,  and  Eng.  urenic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  urine  of  a  dog. 

kynurcnic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  weak  acid  found  in  the  urine  of 
dogs,  especially  those  fed  on  fat  meat.  It 
crystallizes  from  dilute  solutions  in  slender 
colourless  needle*  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
In  ether.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  in 
alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  and  baryta- 
water,  forming  crystalline  salts.  When  heated 
alone  or  with  lime,  a  volatile  oil,  having  the 
odour  of  benzonitrile,  U  obtained. 

ri  -  e,  s.    [Gr.,  voc.  of  xvoioj  (turio»)  = 

ird.) 

BcclesM.,  Ritual,  dc. : 

1.  That  portion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit  (q.v.) 
and  precedes  the  Gloria  in  extxlsis :  in  a  Missa. 
cantata  or  at  high-mass  it  is  sung  by  the  choir; 
In  the  former  case  the  celebrant  sits  on  the 
epistle-side  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  latter, 
supported  by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  he 


incenses  the  altar,  while  tlt»  Kgrria  i*  being 

Sling.      [  K  VKIE-ELKISOS.  ] 

2.  The  movement  itself. 
Kyrie  eleison,  «. 
Ecclesiol.,  Ritual,  £c.  : 

1.  Roman  :  Greek  words(=  Lord,  have  mercy 
oit  us),  which,  with  Christe  eletson(=  Christ, 
have  inercy  on  us),  have  been  retained  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  are  used  in  the  Breviary,  the 
Rituale,  the  Litanies,  and  in  the  Mans.    Im- 
mediately after  the  Introit.  the  celebrant  and 
his  server  say  alternately  Kyrie-eleison  three 
times,  Christe-eleison  three  times,   and  once 
more  Kyrie-eleison  three  times.    St.  Thomas 
supposes  that  the  first  triplet  Is  addressed  to 
God  the  Father,  the  second  to  God  the  Sou, 
and  the  third  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost 

2.  Anglican  :    The  response,   *'  Lord   have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law,"  sung  after  the  recitation  of  each  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Communion 
Service. 

*  kyr  I  A  lo*-y,  «.  [Gr.  .rvpioAffw.  (fcurio- 
Uxia\  from  Kvptot(kurios)  —  governing,  literal, 
and  A«'£.,t  (lexis)  =  a  word,  a  speech.]  The  use 
of  literal,  as  opposed  to  figurative  words  or 
expressions.  ' 

yr-i-*-l6fe'-lc,  kyr  I  6-l6|r-ic  ai,  a. 


ky-ros'-ite,  s.     [Gr. 

ratification.    Named  by  Breithaupt.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  known  to  the  Germans 
since  1725,  under  the  names  of  Weissknp- 
fererz  (white  copper  ore),  Weiukupfer  (white 
copper),  and  Weuaerz  (white  ore).  Now  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  impure  form  of  marca>ite(q.  v.). 

*  kyte,  ».    [KmtJ 

•  ky$h,  *  kythe,  *.l  ft  1 


*  Trans.  :  To  nutto  known,  to  show,  to 
cause  to  appear. 
B.  Intrant.  :  To  Mem,  to  appear. 

"  Yo«r  •pormn  w«d  hM  I>MO  m  w*»l  ful«d  w  U  k 
to  be  by  Ui  e  weight."—  Scott  t  £06  Ro*.  oh.  XuiT. 

'kyth,*.    IJUTB.1 


L.  The  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  generally  regarded  aa  a  semi-vowel  or  a 
liquid.  In  shape  it  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  Oriental  lamed.  L  has  only  one 
sound  in  English,  aa  In  love,  long,  like,  fce.  It 
is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  that  part  of  the  gum  which  incloses 
the  upper  teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to 
escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  L  is  fre- 
quently interchanged  with  r,  of  which  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  later  modification  :  thus  the 
Latin  lavendula  has  become  in  English  lav- 
ender;  the  Latin  peregrinu*  (Fr.  pelerin)  has 
become  the  English  pilgrim;  the  Latin  rino- 
plum,  English  sinoper.  L  has  become  n,  as  in 
postern,  Lat.  postentla  (O.  Fr.  potterle,  posterm). 
In  some  Romance  words  it  has  been  weakened 
to  u,  as  in  hauberk  =  0.  Fr.  halberc,  halbert ; 
auburn  =  Lat.  alburn-urn.  From  several  words 
it  has  disappeared,  as  from  each  =  A.8.  celc; 
which,  =  A.a.  hvylc  ;  tucfi  «  A.  8.  iwylc ;  as  = 
=  A.S.  ealswa  (aUo).  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
intruded  into  could  =*  A.S.  cvthe,  eoude;  myrtle 
=  Lat.  myrtus ;  manciples  O.  Fr.  mancipe,  Lat. 
maiicipiun  ;  participle  =  Lat.  partwipium ; 
syllable  =  Lat.  syUauha.  L  is  frequently  doubled 
at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  as  fall,  ball,  bell, 
Ac.,  but  not  after  diphthongs  or  digraphs,  as 
foul,  foal,  &c.  In  A.S.  I,  Tike  r,  was  fre- 
quently preceded  by  h,  which  has  since  been 
dropped,  as  in  Zoo/=  A.S.  hldf;  lot  =  hlot,  &c. 
In  the  final  syllable  -U  of  English  words  the 
e  is  silent,  and  I  fonas  a  syllable  by  itself,  aa 
in  able,  table,  &c.  In  many  words  the  I  has  now 
become  silent  as  in  walk,  talk,  half,  calf,  &c. 

L  As  an  inital  L  ia  uted :  For  book  (Lat. 
liber)  for  Law  or  Laws,  in  D.C.L.  =  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  LL.D.=  Logum  Doctor ;  in  Mathe- 
matics for  logarithm  ;  in  music  for  left :  as  L.H. 
=  Left  Hand,  and  in  stage  directions  for  Left, 
or  Prompt  side. 
TL  Asa  M/mlW  L  is  used  : 


1.  In  numcr. :  For  80 ;  with  a  line  drawn 
above  It  L  =  50,000. 


2.  In  Ctiem. :  For  Lithium  (q.v.). 

3.  In  Comm.  :  For  a  pound  or  pounds :  tfj 
L.  (usually  written  £)  8.  d.  =  pouuds,  shil- 
lings,  and  pence. 

la,  interj.  [Prob.  A.8.  Id  =  lo,  or  according  to 
some,  a  corruption  of  either  lo  I  or  lord !]  AH 
exclamation  of  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  ; 
iol  see ! 

"  In  truth,  Ia.  go  with  me  ;  «od  Til  Ull  YOU  excel. 
lent  new*  of  yuur   Umband."— Shuiwi*. :  Coriolanut, 

la,*.    [Fr.] 

Music; 

1.  The  solfeggio  name  for  the  sixth  degrw 
of  the  scale. 

2.  The  key-note  of  the  minor  scale  without) 
a  signature, 

la  bdmol,  «.    [Fr.]    The  note  A  flat. 

la  bemol  majeur,  s.     [Fr.]     The  key 

of  A  flat  major. 

la  Iximol  minour,  s.  [Fr.]  The  key  of 
A  flat  minor. 

*  lab,  *  labbe.  t>.(.    [Prob.  from  blab  (q.v.); 
cf.  Dut.  labben  =  to  blab,  to  tell  tales.]    To 
tell  tales  ;  to  blab,  to  gossip, 

"  But  ol  hire  tongue  •  fobbing  ahnwe  U  the." 

Ckawxr:  C.  T..  lO.Mt. 

*  lab.  *  labbe,  «.     [LAB,  r.l     One  who  tells 
tales  or  blabs  ;  a  gossip,  a  chatterer. 

"  Quod  tho  this  Mir  man,  '  I  un  no  labbt. 
Thooglt  I  it  MLJ-,  t  am  iiouglit  leaf  to  gubbfi'  * 

Chaucer:  C.T..S.M*. 

Lab'-a-dfeta,  *.  pi    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

ChurcK  Hist.:  A  Quietist  sect  of  Dutch 
Protestants,  which  took  its  name  from  John 
La  battle,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  quitted  the  Col- 
lege  at  Bordeaux  in  1639.  Charges  of  intrigue 
arising  out  of  the  confessional  were  brought 
against  him,  and  in  1050  he  joined  the  Cal- 
vinists.  but  was  bani&lied  from  Montauban  in 
1660.  In  1C60  he  removed  to  Middlebnrg, 
where  he  was  shut  out  from  the  charch  by 
the  Lutherans,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  magistrates.  The 
Labadista  then  formed  a  small  settlement 
near  Amsterdam,  but  were  obliged  to  move 
thence  to  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  to  Altona, 
where  Labadie  died  Feb.  16,  1674.  His  teach, 
ing  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  early  Quakers,  attaching  much  importance 
to  the  "inward  light,"  and  professing  great 
austerity  of  manners.  (Blunt.) 

la-bar'-I-a,  t,  f  A  Demarara  word  (T).J  (Set 
the  compound.) 

labaria  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Dracontiiim  polyphyllum,  a  plant  found 
in  Demarara.  It  is  an  antispasiuouic  ezpeo 
torant. 

la-bar  -ri,  la-bor'-ra,  s.  [The  Guiana  n&mt 
*uf  the  animal.] 

Zool, :  Elaps  Umnitcatus,  a  venomous  snake 
found  in  (South  America.  It  ts  so  coloured  aa 
to  resemble  the' road  on  which  it  loves  to  lie. 
Mr.  Webster  says  that  he  has  killed  specimens 
eight  feet  long,  (Wood.) 

lab  a  rum,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ron) ';  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.] 

Christ.  ^rt;Thestan- 
dard  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  adopted  by  him 
after  h!s  conversion  to 
Christianity.  It  was 
marked  with  his  seal, 
which  consisted  of  a 
monogram  of  the  first 
two  letters  (X  P)  of  the 
Greek  name  of  Christ, 
interlaced  and  crossed. 
Sometimes  the  X,  in-  LABABA. 

stead  of  retaining  its  *.  From  a  Coin  of  Coa» 
ordinary  position,  is  •£»";*•  *Froffi [*£' 
placed  upright  and  sur-  $&'  ***'  ****• 
mounted  by  the  P. 

These  letters  are  often  accompanied  with  that 
A  and  O,  and  circumscribed  with  a  circle. 

'  labbe,  s.    [LAB,  s.] 

*  labbe.  *  lab.  v.i.    [LAB,  v.] 
lab   da  num.  «.    [LADANTU.] 

*  lab-e-fao'-tion.  *.     [Lat   labeftxtio,  from 
labcfactu*,  pa.  par.  of  labtfacio=  to  make  weak ; 
labo  ~  to  glide,  to  fall,  and  facto  =  to  make,  to 


i,  tUt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
•,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wlio.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 

Syrian*       IB,  <B  *=  e  |    ey  —  ft.      QU  —  kW« 


labefy— labor 
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muse.]  The  act  of  causing  to  become  weak, 
to  tottar,  or  fall ;  a  weakening  ;  decay,  down- 
fall, ruin. 

•lib'-*-!*,  v.t.  (Lat.  labefacio^to  make 
weak.]  To  make  weak  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  cause 
to  fall ;  to  impair. 

la  bcl  (1),  •  la-bell  (1),  «.  [0.  Fr.  label ;  Fr. 
lambtl,  temtmu,  properly  a  small  flap  or  lappet, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lappa,  M.  H.  Ger.  tappe, 
cognate  with  Eng.  lap  (q.v.).  Of.  Wei. 
Hub  =  a  strip,  llabel  =  a  label ;  Gael,  llab  =  a 
•hred.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  slip  or  strip  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, silk,  or  other  material,  attached  to  an 
object  to  indicate  contents,  destination, 
ownership,  or  other  particulars ;  a  card  or 
tablet  attached  to  a  bottle,  jar,  drawer,  &c., 
by  a  chain,  or  placed  in  a  panel ;  a  slip  of 
metal  secured  to  an  animal  to  indicate  owner- 
ship, class,  merit,  &c. ;  and  these  last  may  be 
of  various  forms : 

(1)  A  metallic  strip  bent  into  a  link-shape, 
the  ends  being  passed  through  two  slits  in  the 
ear.    On  the  outside  is  shown  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  the  number  of  the  animal  on 
the  stock-book. 

(2)  A  plate  secured  by  rivets  to  the  ear. 

(8)  A  button  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  and  fastened  to  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  locking  plate,  which  enters  the  tubular 
eliank  of  the  button. 

(4)  A  tag  attached  to  the  horns,  wool, 
mane,  &c.,  to  indicate  ownership,  class,  prize, 
merit,  &c. 

"  A  written  labri  on  their  wing.* 

Couper :  Cockfight*-' I  Garland. 

*  2.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  or  longer 
Writing. 

••  On  the  laM  of  lead,  the  heads  ot  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  Impressed  from  the  papal  seal."— Aj/Uffe : 
farergon. 

*  3.  A  tassel. 

*  4.  An  extreme  edge ;  a  border. 

"  Standing  on  the  very  last  laid  of  his  land."— 
f  i>/t>- r  Ptfyah  SiffM.  IV.  L  19. 

n.  Tahniaatty : 

1.  Arch,:   A  moulding  over  a  doorway  or 
window.    A  head-moulding  or  hood-moulding 
in  the  interior ;  a  drip,  drip-stoue,  or  weather- 
moulding,  on  the  exterior. 

2.  Her. :  A  fillet,  with  pendants  or  points, 
used  as  marks  of  cadency. 

A  label  consisting  of  a  band 

crossing  the   shield,  with 

three     points     depending, 

marks  the  coat  of  an  eldest 

•on  during  the  lifetime  of 

his  father;   one  with  five 

points,  that  of  the  heir  while 

the   grandfather  is   alive  ; 

one  with  seven,  that  of  the 

heir  while  the  great  grandfather  is  living ;  and 

•o  on. 

"  The  labeU  of  three  points  was  the  different  appro. 
pri^t  and  appurtenant  for  the  cognizance  of  the  next 
':  StdMrd  II.  uiu.  13901. 


LABEL. 


3.  Law: 

(1)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  or 
ribbon,  attached  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  con- 
t-ain  the  appended  seal. 

(2)  An  addition  to  a  document,  as  A  codicil 
to  a  will. 

"  Ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  wal  d, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  <loed." 

SkaXotp. :  Komeo  t  Juliet,  IT.  1. 

*  4.  Old  Arm,. :   A  pendant,  like  a  broad 
rihLon,  hanging  from  the  head-dress  or  helmet 
of  a  knight.  •  . 

*  5.   Sure.  :    A  '  *  — 
brass    rule    with   &m*^^^^^^*^^**^ 
sights,      fonnerly 

used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cir- 
cumferentor  to 
take  altitudes. 


JnLJUn 


LABEL-CORBEL  TABLE. 
(From  St.  Julian' L\ 


label -corbel 
table,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  corbel- 
supported     head- 
moulding  over  a  doorway  or  window.   Known 
also  as  a  drip-stone  or  head-moulding; 

la'-bel  (2),   ft.      [LAEELLUM.J 

la'-bel,  v.t.    [LABEL,  5.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  affix  a  label  to,  in  indication  of 
ownership,  description,  contents,  quality.  «kc. 

2.  Fig. :  To  describe ;  to  set  down  as. 


la'-bel-ler,  a.    [LABEL,  u.]    One  who  affixes 

a  label  or  labels  to  auythlng. 

la-beT-lfim,  s.  [Lat.  -  a  little  Up  ;  labium, 
'labrum^  a  lip.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  third  petal  of  the  norolla  in  an  or- 
chid flower.    It  is  usually  different  from  the 
other  two  in  form,  is  often  spurred,  and  turned 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  flower. 

2.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  in  the  Labiatse 
or  any  other  bilabiate  plant.   Called  also  Label. 

*  la  -bent,  a.  [Lat.  Imbens,  pr.  par.  of  labor 
=  to  glide.]  Gliding,  sliding,  falling,  slip- 
ping. 

la'  bi-g.0),  s.  pi  [Lat.  uom.  pi.  of  labium,  =  a 
lip.] 

Anatomy  : 

1  1.  The  lips. 

2.  Anything  lip-ahaped,  specially  the  labia 
pudendi  externa,  or  ?iuHoro.  and  the  labia  in- 
terna,  or  mitwra  ;  toe  latter  called  also 
nyrophffi, 

la  -bl  a  (2),  ft.     [Lat.  labia  =  a  lip  (?).] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Forficulidae  (Earwigs). 
Labia  minor,  the  Little  Earwig,  Is  found  on 
manure-heaps  and  hot-beds. 

la'-bl-al.  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat  labialis,  from 
Lat.  labium  =  a  lip  ;  Fr.  labial.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  A..  I.   There 
are  labial  veins  and  glands,  a  labial  artery,  a 
labial  foramen,  &c. 

2.  Phonol.  :   Formed,  articulated,  or   pro- 
nounced with  the  lips  ;  as,  a  labial  consonant. 

"The  Hebrews  hav*  tnigned  which  lettera  are 
Inbinl,  which  dental,  mtui  which  guttural"—  Bacon: 
JfeU.  HUt.,  i  196. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 

Phonol.  :  A  letter  or  character  representing 
a  sound  formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced 
with  the  lips  ;  such  are  6,  /,  p,  m. 

"The  labialt  are  represented  by  two  curve  figure* 
for  the  lips."—  \\ilkim  :  Itoal  Character,  pt  iii.,  cb,  iv. 

labial-palpi,  s,  pi.    [PALPI.] 

Ift'-bl-al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.    Jabiai;   -ly.}     By 

means  of  the  lips. 

la-bf-a'-toa,   *.  pi.     [Fern.  pL  of  Low  Lat 

labiatu-s  =  lipped  ;  labium  =  *  lip.] 

Bot.  :  Labiates  ;  a  large  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogeiis,  alliance  Kchiales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs,  with  four- 
cornered  stems,  opposite  leaves  without  stip- 
ules, covered  with  receptacles  of  aromatic 
oil  ;  flowers  in  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  axillary, 
whorl-like  cymes,  sometimes  solitary,  or  as  if 
capitate  ;  calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior, 
three,  live,  or  ten-toothed  ;  corolla  mono- 
petaloua,  hypogynous,  bilabiate,  the  upper 
lip  undivided  or  bind,  overlapping  the  lower 
one,  which  is  larger  and  three-lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  didynaiuous  (two  long  and  two  short),  or 
only  two  ;  ovary  so  deeply  four-lobed  that 
Linnaeus  considered  it  to  consist  of  four  naked 
seeds  ;  seeds  four,  erect  ;  style  one,  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Akin  to  the  Verbenaceae 
and  the  Boraginacete  (q.v.).  Distribution 
wide  They  abonnd  especially  between  40* 
and  50°  north  latitude.  They  constitute  ^ 
the  flora  of  Fran'*,  and  fa  that  of  Germany. 
No  poisonous  plant  belongs  to  the  order, 
though  there  are  120  genera  and  about  2,500 
known  species.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions :— 

Ocime»,  Menthese.  Menardeae,  Satureas,  HellMeie, 
Bcutellariece.  ProuUnthcreaj,  Nepeteas,  Stachese,  ami 
Ajugwe.  The  order  Labiatre  is  called  alao  Lamlaoeah 


la'-M-ate,  a.  &  «. 

A*  As  adjective  : 

Bot.  :  Having  two  lips  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium 
and  other  plants  uf  the  Miut  order.  Called 
also  ringent. 

B.  As  substantiate  : 

Bot.  (PL)  :  The  English  name  given  by  Llnd- 
ley,  &c.,  to  the  order  Lamiacese  (Labiatse). 

la'-bl-at-ed,  a.     [LABIATE.]    The  same  as 
LABIATE  (q.v.). 

la-bl-a-ti-flbr'-W,  *.  pi    [Low  Lat.  laMat(ii»1 

=  lipped  ;  i  connective  ;  and  flos  (genit  forts) 
=  a  flower.] 


Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Composites,  having 
the  hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the 
unisexual  ones  divided  into  two  lips.  Tribes, 
Mutiaiaceae  and  Nassaaviacefe  (q.v.). 

lab  r-diir'-a,  5.  [Or.  A«0«  (taM«),  genit 
Aa^iSiK  (labido$)  —  a  handle,  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  oi>  pa.  (aura)  =  tail.] 

Entom,  :  A  genus  of  Forficulidae  (Earwigs), 
Labidura  gigantea,  the  Great  Earwig,  is  found 
in  Europe. 

•lab'-fle,  a.  [Low  Lat.  labflis,  from  Lat 
tabor  =  to  glide,  to  fall.]  Liable  to  err  or 
apostatize. 

"  Sensibility  and  Intelligence,  being  by  their  nattwv 
and  essence  free,  must  be  labile  mnl  by  tbeir  lability- 
may  Actually  lapse,  degeoernte,  and  by  nabit  acquire  a 
second  nature."  —  Cltct/ne  :  On  Regimen,  dls.  &. 

*  la-Wl'-a-ty,  s.  [Bng.  latiKf);  -ity.}  Lia- 
bility to  err  or  apostatize.  [LABILE.] 

la-bim  6-ter,  lab-i-dom  -e-ter,  >.     [Or. 

Aa^ls  (labis),  genit.  Aa^tSos  (tabuios)—a  forceps, 
and  /AtVpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg.  :  A  forceps  with  a  measuring  attach- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head. 


la:bi  d  dcn'-tal,  a.  &  f.  [Lat.  toWtim  =  • 
lip,  and  Eng.  dental  (q.v.).]  , 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Phon.  :  Applied  to  letters  or  character* 
representing  a  sound  formed  or  articulated 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth, 
such  as/  and  v. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Phon.  :  A  letter  or  character  representing  ft 
sound  formed  or  articulated  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

"The  dental  connooanta  are  very  ea«y  :  and  first  the 
laModmtali,  /,  v.  aUo  the  liuguadeutala,  r*.  dA."— 
Holder  :  Element*. 

la'-bl-oae,  a.  [Lat  labiosut  =  having  large 
lips.) 

Bot.  (Of  a  corolla)  :  Somewhat  two-lipped, 
but  not  of  the  type  called  labiate. 

la-bl  pol'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  labium  =  a  Up,  and 
palpi,  pi.  of  palpus  =  a  feeler.) 

Entom.  :  The  labial  palpi  or  feelers  in  an 
insect  [PALPI.] 

la  -W-um,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  Up.J 

1.  Bot.  :  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  mouth  in 
insects.    It  is  situated  below  or  behind  the 
second  pair  of  jaws  or  maxilly. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  corresponding  part  in  Arach- 
nida,  Crustacea,  and  Myriapoda, 

lab  lab,  ».    [The  Arabic  name  of  the  Convol- 

vulus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
suh-tribe  Enphaseolete,  or  a  sub-genus  of 
Dolichos.  The  legumes  are  tubercular  or 
warted.  Lablab  vulgaris  and  L.  cultivatut 
are  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 

la-bor  (!),».  [Mexican.]  A  Mexican  land  mea- 
sure, equal  to  177  acres. 

la-bor,  la'-bour.  ».  [O.  Fr.  labour;  Fr. 
tabcur,  from  Lat.  laborem,  ace.  of  labor  = 
work,  labor.) 

Ordinary  Language  .' 

1.  The  act  of  dome,  or  endeavoring  to  do, 
that  which  involves  hard  work,  toil,  or  exer- 
tion of  strength,  whether  physical  or  mental  ; 
any  kind  of  exertion  which  involves,  or  i» 
attended  with,  fatigue;  the  exertion  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind  in  those  operations 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  body  in  amusement  or  recreation  ; 
the  performance  of  work  ;  toil. 

"  BoiineM  i*  labour,  aad  man's  weakneat  such, 
Pleasure  ia  labour  too,  and  tires  aa  much.  ' 

Cowtper  :  Ifope,  19,  ML 

*  2.  Exercise  ;  exertion  of  the  strength  of 
the  body,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  or  for  recreation. 

"  Moderate  labmr  of  tlie  body  conduce,  to  th«  pre- 
servation of  health."—  JTarwrj  :  On  Consumption. 

3.  Work  to  be  done  ;  that  which  requires 
exertion  of  the  body  or  mind  for  its  perform- 
ance. 

"  U  you  had  been  the  wile  of  Hercules. 
Six  of  his  labour*  jrou'd  have  done." 

Shakesp.  .'  Coriotanut,  If.  I 

4.  Travail  ;  the  pains  or  time  of  childbirth. 


;  p6at,  J.RW:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9lila,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    - 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -«lon  =  •hnn ;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tlons,  nHous  =  shfis.   -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d 
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labor— labrose 


"Not  one  woman  In  two  hundred  died  In  labour."— 
tfrounf  /  SHU  <tf  Mortality. 

6.  Those  who  have  to  labor  with  their 
bodily  strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  the  laborers  or  laboring 
population  of  a  country  in  the  aggregate. 

*6.  Pain,  a  pang,  a  cause  of  distress. 

Labor  Bureau  or  Department 
of  Labor,  *.  A  branch  of  the  National 
Government,  as  well  as  of  several  State  govern- 
ments, whose  business  it  is  to  collect  and 
disseminate  labor  statistics  and  generally  all 
kinds  of  information  ixmcerning  laborer  labor 
interests  in  the  country  or  the  State. 

Labor  Day,  *.  A  legal  holiday,  usually 
the  first  Monday  In  September,  set  apart  in 
about  half  of  the  States  in  token  of  recognition 
for  the  laborers  of  the  country  as  a  class. 
la  bor,  ia'-bour.  tJ.i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  laborer; 
Fr.  labourer,  from  Lat.  laboro,  from  labor  aa 
labor;  Sp.  fabrar,  laborear ;  Ital.  lavorare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  toll;  to  act  with  painful  effort;  to 
exert  muscular  strength  In  performing  any 
act. 

"  There  betters  graze,  and  lab'ring  oxen  toil. 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  gen'rous  u  the  •oil." 

Pop* :  Homer:  Hind  ix.  SOI 

2.  To  gain  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 
"Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and    plenty  cheered  the   labouring 
•wain.'  Goldsmith:  Deterted  Village. 

&  To  use  mental  efforts ;  to  endeavor,  to 
strive ;  to  exert  one's  self;  to  take  pains. 

"The  painter  laboured  with  his  skill  to  hide  deceit" 
Shaktip. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,504. 

*  4.  To  be  moved  with  difficulty. 

6.  To  move  or  proceed  with  difficulty ;  to 
progress  or  advance  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  plod.  (Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  Thick  i*n  U  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 
As  headlong  on  they  speed." 

Scott:    William  A  HeUn,  V.  44. 

6.  To  be  burdened  or  oppressed  with  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  tabor  and  are  hear? 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"— Jfott.  xi.  as. 

7.  To  be  diseased  with  ;  to  suffer  under  ;  to 
suffer  pain. 

"  1  WM  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
ol  an  nicer  in  her  left  hip.  —  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

8.  To  suffer  the  painj  of  childbirth  ;  to  tra- 
vail ;  to  be  in  labor. 

"  The  labouring  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse." 
Dryden  ;  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

9.  To  be  under   the   influence   of;   to  be 
burdened  by :  an,  You  labor   under  a  mistake. 

IL  Naut. :  To  move  heavily  and  slowly ;  to 
pitch  and  roll. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  work  or  toll  at ;  to  cultivate  or  work 
with  labor. 

"They  are  engaged  in  laboring  their  ground."— 
Pennant :  TOUTM  on  Scotland,  p.  178. 

2.  To  form  with  labor;     to  fabricate;  to 

manufacture. 

H  There  shone  high  heaped  the  laboured  brau  and  ore ; 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  UJys.es  bore." 

Pop*  .*  Somer  ;  Odyttey  xjtL  13. 

3.  To  work  at  laboriously  and  perseveririgly  : 
as,  a  labored    composition. 

*  4.  To  prosecute  or  investigate  laboriously ; 
to  urge ;  to  follow  up  perseveringly. 

"Am  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point."— 
Pope  :  Ettay  on  Homer. 

*fi.  To  beat,  to  belabor. 

"Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke" 

Drjfden:  Virgil;  Oeorytc  liL  989. 

IT  To  labor  is  either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental 
action ;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an  effort 
of  the  mind  or  the  attention ;  to  take  trouble 
U  an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

lab'-O-rant,  *.  [  Lat.  laboran»t  pr.  par.  of 
/afroro  =  to  work;  labor -=  work,  labor.]  A 
chemist. 

"  Then  we  caused  the  labor  ant  with  an  Iron  rod 
dexterously  to  stir  the  kindled  part  of  the  nilre.  '  — 
Boyle:  Works,  1.604. 

lab  6  ra  tor  y,  la-bor'-a-tor-y;  s.   [Pro- 
perly a  shortened  form  of  elaboratory,  from  a 
*  Lat.  elaboratorium,  from  elaboratum,  sup.  ot 
elaboro  =  to  work  out,  to  work  fully  or  com- 
pletely :  e-  (ex)  =  out,  fully,  and  laboro  =  to 
work ;  O.  Fr.  elaboratoire.] 
t  Literally. 
1.  A  house  or  apartment  In  which  chemical 


experiments  are  conducted. 

2.  A  manufactory  of  chemical  articles. 

3.  A  place  where  fireworks  are  prepared. 

4.  A  department  in  an  arsenal  where  car- 
tridges, fuses,  primers,  &c.,  art;  made,  shells 
and  rockets  charged,  &c. 

II.  Fig. ;  A  place  where  any  operation  is 
performed,  or  where  anything  is  prepared  for 
use. 

"  Power*  which  make  that  bowel  [the  stomach! 
the  gre*t  laboratory,  as  it  U  by  its  situation  the 
recipient  of  the  materials  of  future  nutrition."— 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vR 

la'- bored,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [LABOR,  v.] 
Formed,  completed,  composed,  or  wrought 
with  labor  and  care ;  not  easy,  natural,  or  free. 

*  la  -bored  ly,      adv.     [Eng.     labored ;  *ly.] 
With  labor,    difficulty,  or  pain  ;  painfully. 

"  He  spoke  tnbouredly  and  with  hesitation."— Ai«» 
Telegraph,  Feb.  34.  1680. 

la'-bdr-er,  la'-bour-er,  *.  [Eng.  iab»r  • 
-er.J  One  who  labors  :  especially  one  who 
performs  work  requiring  labor,  but  little 
skill  or  training. 

"The  number  of  useful  and  productive  labourers  Is 
everywhere  la  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital 
•tock  which  is  employed  in  setting  them  to  work,"— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Xatiotu,  vol.  L  (Iiitrcxl.) 

Tf  Statute  of  Laborers: 

Law:  A  law  enacted  about  A.D  1360  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  laborers.  It  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Half  the  working  people  being  de- 
stroyed, wages  were  doubled  as  a  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  hands.  Hence  the  aid  of 
parliament  was  invoked,  by  employers,  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages.  (English.) 

la'-bdr-ihg,    pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [LABOR,    v.] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exerting   muscular  strength ;  tolling, 
hardworking. 

"  There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer. 
Begrimed  with  sweat." 

Shaketp.  •  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1.S80. 

2.  Engaged  in  labor    or  unskilled  manual 
work :  as,  the  laboring  class. 

3L  Performing  work. 

"  Bent  like  a  labouring  oar  that  toils  In  the  surf  of  the 
ocean."  Longfellow :  Kvangeline,  L  S. 

4.  Oppressed  with  pain  or  trouble ;  heaving. 

"  With  sudden  grief  her  ktbouriny  bosom  burned." 
fope :  StMiut ;  Thflmit,  S4>. 

5.  Devoted,  set  apart  for,  or  given  to  labor: 
as,    a  laboring  day. 

laboring  force,  ». 

Physics :  The  force  applied  to  act  upon  ma- 
chinery. Part  being  required  to  overcome 
friction,  it  is  greater  than  working  force. 

Lft-bbV-X-ous,  a.  [Fr.  laborieux,  from  Lat 
luboriosus,  from  labor  (genit.  laboris)  ~  labor, 
work.] 

L  Diligent  in  work ;  working  hard  or  per- 
•everingly ;  industrious,  assiduous,  painstak- 
ing, persevering. 

"  The  laborious  spider  became  conqueror,  and  fairly 
killed  his  antagonbt."-«oM«mtt* ;  Bet,  No.  4. 

2.  Requiring  or  accompanied   by     labor, 
hard  work,  or  perseverance;  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult, hard,  arduous,  fatiguing. 
"  Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laboriout  service." 

Wardnrorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  rlL 

la-bbV-I-OUS-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  laborious;  -ly.] 
With  labor,  '  toil,  or  exertion ;  diligently, 
assiduously. 

"Those  who  hare  dragged  their  understanding 
laborioutly  along  the  tireeome  circuit  of  ancient 
demonstration."— Beddoet:  On  the  Zlementt  of  Geo- 
metry. (Dedic.) 

la-bbV-i-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  laborious; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laborious, 
hard-working,  ataiduous,  or  persevering ;  dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

"  Labvrioutneu  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the 
avenues  of  the  mind."— South  •  Sermon*,  vol.  vl.,  Mr.  10 

2.  The  quality  of  being  laborious,  or  of  in- 
volving labor,    toil,  exertion,  or  difficulty  : 
as,  the  laboriousness  of  a  task. 

*  la   bor-l6ss,    a.    [Eng.  labor;   'less.]   Free 
from  or  without  labor ;  not  laborious ;  easily 
done. 

"They  Intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any 
light  and  labourlcu  work?'— Breretooott :  On  the  Sat 
bath  (1680),  p.  48. 


*  la'-  DOT  -  ous,  *  la'-  bour  -  oft*,  a.  [En* 
tabor  ;  -ous.}  Laborious,  assiduous. 

"  With  wery  trauel.  and  with  laboroui  painet 
Alwaie*  in  trouble  and  iu  tediouanesa?' 

H-yatt .  Complaint  vpon  Lout. 

•la'-bor-ofts-lf.    -la   boiir-oua   ly. 

adv.      [Eng.    laborou* ;      -ly.]     Laboriously, 
assiduously. 

"  He  [Julius  Caaarl  labouroutty  and  studiously  dto> 
cussed  controversies.  "—Sir  T.  Elyot :  Qovcrnour,  bk  iiL, 

ch.  x. 

*  la -bbr-some,     o.     [Eng.  labor;   -some.] 

1.  Laborious,    assiduous,   studious,    pen** 
vering. 

"  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  l*av* 
By  Idbourtome  petition.       Shaketp. :  Hamlet.  L  i. 

2.  Requiring  much  puns,  labor,     and  in- 
dustry ;  elaborate. 

*'  Forget 

Your  labourtome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry." 

Shaketp.  .    Cymbeline,  ill.  i. 

8.  Apt  or  inclined  to  labor  or  roll  in  a  sea 
as  a  ship. 

Lab-ra-dbr',  s.  [Sp.  =  a  laborer,  a  peasant, 
from  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  were  stalwart 
and  strong,  and  likely  to  make  good  slaves.] 
A  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  lying  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

Labrador-felspar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LABRADORITK  (q.v.). 

Labrador  hornblende,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  HYPERSTHENE  (q.T.X 

Labrador  jcrfalcon,  8. 

Ornith. :  Hierofalco  labradorus. 

Labrador-series,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  North  American  rock*, 
the  same  as  the  Upper  Laureutian  rucks. 
[LAURENTIAN.] 

Labrador-tea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ledum  (q.v.). 
lab~ra  dor'~Ite,  *.    [Named  from  the  loca- 
lity whence  first  obtained;  sutT.  -ite(Min.).] 
[LABRADOR.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Felspar  group 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  protoxide  bases  are  lime 
and  soda,  the  sesquioxide  base  being  alumina. 
Crystallization,  tnclinic;  independent  crystals, 
however,  are  rare.  Twin  habit  very  common, 
the  repetition  of  one  form  of  twin  producing 
a  lamellar  structure.  Cleavages,  three ;  the 
first  very  distinct,  the  second  lens  so.  of  the 
third  only  traces.  Lustre  on  principal  cleav- 
age pearly,  passing  into  vitreous  ;  elsewhere 
vitreous  or  sub-resinous.  Hardness,  6 ;  sp. 
gr.,  2-67-276 ;  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal ; 
streak  white ;  translucent.  Doubly  refract- 
ing, optical  properties,  analogous  to  those  of 
albite  and  anorthite  (q.v.),  but  much  obscured 
by  the  pressure  of  twin  lamella.  Colors, 
gray,  brown,  greenish ;  sometimes  notaries*. 
The  cleavable  massive  varieties  sometimes 
exhibit,  in  the  direction  of  the  second  cleav- 
age, a  lively  play  of  color,  blue  and  green 
predominating,  but  fire-red  and  yellow  also 
occur.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  most  marked 
in  that  from  Labrador,  which  also  frequently 
includes  numerous  excessively  thin,  minute 
crystals,  which  have  been  referred  to  gdthit* 
and  haematite.  It  forms  an  essential  consti- 
tuent of  many  rocks,  in  which  it  is  associated 
with  hornblende,  augite,  diallage,  or  hyper- 
sthene,  also  in  many  modern  lavas ;  in  distinct 
crystals  in  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The 
colored  varieties  are  sometimes  used  in 
jewellery.  Called  also  Labrador-felspar. 

la'-braac,  s.  [Gr.  Aoft>o£  (labrax)  =  the  sea- 
wolf,  or  basse,  a  ravenous  sea-fish,  from  Aa/Spoc 
(labros)  ±=  furious,  boisterous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percid«,  having  teeth 
on  the  tongue,  only  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  scales  on  the  gill-covers.  Labrax  lupus, 
is  the  Basse  (q.v.).  Called  also  the  Sea-daw 
and  the  Sea-perch. 

lab  ri-d»,  s.  pi    [LABRTTS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Teleostei,  and  the  sub-order  Pharyngo- 
gnatha.  The  lips  are  fleshy;  the  body  is 
covered  with  large  cycloid  scales ;  the  mouth 
can  be  protruded,  and  has  formidable  teeth, 
They  are  beautiful  fishes,  found  in  Europe  aud 
North  Africa,  and  include  a  common  American 
fish,  Ctenolabnis  adsperrus,  known  as  blue  fish. 

lab'-rose,a. 

Having  thick  lips. 


flkte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd 
w,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  OB  -  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  lew. 
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la  -Drum,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  lip,  whence  Ital.  labbro 
and  Fr.  Mm*  ft  tip.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  lip  of  an  insect ;  the 
under  lip  is  termed  labium. 
t  2,  Zoology : 

(1)  The  upper  lip  in  the  Arachnida,  Crus- 
tacea, and  Myriapoda. 

(2)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell. 

*  3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  basin  or  vase  contain- 
ing hot  water,  placed  in  the  warm  bath-room 
of  the  ancients  for  those  who  used  the  vapour- 
bath. 

Ii  brus,  s.    [From  Lat.  labrum  =  a  lip,  the 
lips  being  fleshy  and  conspicuous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Labridae  (q.v.).  As  the  name 
Imports,  they  have  conspicuous  lips ;  these 
are  fleshy  and  thick.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  called  wrasses.  They  occur  in  Europe. 
[WRASSE.] 

T  bur'-nlc,  a.    [Eng.  labum(um);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  laburnum  (q.v.). 

laburnic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  to- 
gether with  cytisine  and  two  neutral  bitter 
principles,  in  the  seeds,  bark,  and  other  parts  of 
Cytisus  laburnum.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  iii.  451.) 

la  bur'  num.  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  name  of  a  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful tree  common  in  onr  gardens,  the  Cytisus 
laburnum.  It  is  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
since  1597  or  earlier.  The  heart  wood,  which 
is  very  hard  and  durable,  is  much  used  by 
turners.  The  seeds  are  poisonous. 

TI  Scotch,  or  Alpine  laburnum : 
Bot. :   Cytisus  alpinus.     Its  seeds  also  are 
poisonous. 

lab  y  rinth,  J.  [Ger.  labyrinth;  Fr.  taby- 
rinthe ;  Ital.  labirinto  ;  Lat.  labyrinthus,  from 
Gr.  \af}v{ni>0of  (laburinthos):  Gr.  Aaupa  (laura) 
=  an  alley,  lane,  or  passage,  and  fxijpu'dof 
faerinthos)  =  a  cord,  line,  or  string.] 
A*  As  a  proper  name : 

1.  A  large  building  with  numerous  halls 
connected  liy  intricate  and  tortuous  passages 
made  in  Egypt 

2.  A   similar    one    constructed    in    Crete. 
Others  were  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  at 
Clusium  in  Italy. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  maze  in  a  garden,  as  the  one  at 
Hampton  Court.  (Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  intricate  series  of  passages,  though 
not  intended  by  the  builders  to  form  a  maze. 

"  A  few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  ou  t  of  » laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes."— Atacaulay  :  Hiit.  Sng.,  ch.  ifl. 

(2)  Anything  intricate  to  the  mind ;  a  pro- 
blem puzzling  to  the  intellect. 

"  Again  the  slaved  of  nature's  sway, 
Iii  ititiyrinth*  of  our  own  we  stray. " 

Covrper  :  Tetfimvny  of  Divine  Adoption, 

{3)  Complicated  or  involved  folds. 

"  Then,  bending  with  full  force,  around  lie  rolled, 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  In  fold  on  fold." 

I'ope  ;  Homer ;  Odyttey  Till.  484. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  internal  portion  of  the  ear  ; 
the  portion  hollowed  out  in  the  petrous  bone, 
and  divided    into  three    compartments,  the 
vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
cochlea  or  small  shell. 

2.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  various  intricate 
arrangements  of  ornamental  bands  or  lines. 

3.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  sinuous  channel  in  which  the  ground 
ore  (slime)  and  water  are  conducted,  in  order 
that  the  metallic  portions  may  be  deposited 
according  to  their  respective  gravities. 

(2)  A  chamber  of  many  turnings,  in  which 
fumes,  derived  from  dry  distillation  of  mer- 
cury, Ac.,  are  condensed.     [CONDENSER.] 

labyrinth-tret,  s. 

Arch.:  A  fret  with  many  turnings  resem- 
bling a  labyrinth. 

*  lab'-y'-rlnth,  v.t.    [LABYRINTH,*.]  To  shut 

up  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth.   (Keats :  lamia,  ii.) 

* lab-y'-rfnth'-al,  a.     [Eng.  labyrinth;  -al.\ 
The  same  as  LABYRINTHIAN  (q.v.). 


-an,  a.     [Lat.  labyrintheus.] 
Likea  labyrinth ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed. 
"  Mark,  how  the  lubyrinthian  turn*  they  take 
The  circles  Intricate,  and  mystic  maze. ' 

Young :  Night  Thoitghtt,  ix.  1,133. 

ttb-y^rfnth-I-bran'-chi-i,   B.  pi.     [Gr. 

Aa/aupu/ftK  (laburinthos)  =  a  labyrinth,  and 
ftpa.yxi.ov  (brangchion)  =  a  tin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  or  division  of  Acanthop- 
terygii  (q.v.).  Head  and  body  covered  with 
scales  of  moderate  size  ;  gill-openings  rather 
narrow,  with  a  branching  labyrinthine  body, 
which  assists  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
above  the  cavity  of  the  gills.  It  contains  two 
families,  Labyrinthici  and  Luciocephalidse. 

t  lab-jMtath'-Ic,  lab-tf-rJnth'-ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  labyrinthicua ;  QeT.labyrinthisch.]  Per- 
taining to  a  labyrinth  ;  intricate,  winding, 
perplexed.  (Lyell :  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  292.) 

labyrinthic  teeth,  s.  pi. 
Palceont. :  Teetli  having  many  radiating  ver- 
tical grooves.     [LABYRINTHODON.] 

lab-jr-rlnth'-X-ci,  5.  pi.    [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of 

labyrinthicus  =  winding.] 

Ichtky. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Laby- 
rinth i  branch  ii  (q.v.).  Freshwater  fishes  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  capable  of 
living  for  some  time  out  of  water  in  thick  or 
hardened  mud.  There  are  nine  genera,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Anabas  (q.v.). 

l&b-^-rlnth'-l-form,  a.  [Lat  labyrinthu* 
=  a  labyrinth,  and  /ormo=form.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  labyrinth  ;  marked  by  sinuous  in- 
tricate lines.  (Griffith :  Cuvier,  x.  217.) 

t  lab-jf-rfnth'-Ine,  a.  [From  Lat.  labyrin- 
thus.]  Like  a  labyrinth ;  labyrinthic  (q.v.). 

"  Truth  has  her  pleas ure-groands,  her  haunt*  of  eaae . . . 
And  labyrinthine  walks." 

WordMOorth  :  Xxcurtton,  bit.  i  v. 

lab  y   rmth    6   don,    s.     [Gr.  \apvptvet>s 
(laburiiithos)  —  labyrinth,  and  o5ou«  (odous), 
genit.  oSofTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
PaUeontology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus 
of    fossil    reptiles 

since  raised  into  an 
order.      [LABYRIN- 

THODONTIA.]        The 

name  was  given 
from  the  labyrin- 
thic windings  seen 
in  a  cross-section  of 
a  tooth,  especially 
when  magnified. 
Prof.  Owen  believed 
that  the  footprints, 
called  from  their  re- 
semblance  to  the 
human  hand,  Cheirotherium  (q.v.)  were  made 
by  an  animal  of  this  genus. 

2.  As  now  restricted,  a  genus  of  Labyrintho- 
donts,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  or  family 
Euglypta.    Only  known  example,  L.  leptogna- 
thus.     (Owen:  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  158.) 

lab-y  rlnth  6-dont,  a.  &  s.  [LABYRINTHO- 
DON.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
of,  or  resembling  the  order  Labyrinthodontia. 

"The  labyrinthodont   fauna  of    the  Carboniferous 
rocks."— Buxley  :  Critique*  A  Addrutet  (1873),  p.  185. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Laby- 
rinthodontia (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  Labyrinthodontia  (q.v.). 

"I  refer  to  the  Labitrinthodontt"— Bu&«it :  Critique* 
4  Addrettet  (187:1),  p.  186. 

lab-^  rinth  6  don  ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  lab 
y-rlnth -£-donts,  s.  pi.  [LABYRINTHODON.] 
Palceont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  second  order  of  the  class  Reptilia  or  Rep- 
tiles. Now  that  the  Amphibia  are  quite 
separated  from  the  Reptiles,  the  Labyrintho- 
donts  are  placed  with  the  former  class.  They 
had  an  elongated  body  furnished  with  a  tail. 
Most  had  palatine  and  voraerine  teeth.  As  a 
rule  the  dentine  was  much  folded  (hence  their 
names).  There  were  three  thoracic  plates, 
and  a  ventral  armour  of  small  scutes.  The 
limbs  were  four,  usually,  or  at  least  often, 
pentadactyle.  Their  closest  affinity  was  not, 
as  wag  once  believed,  with  the  Batrachians, 
but  with  the  lower  members  of  the  class 
Amphibia.  They  could  not  leap  like  frogs. 
They  have  been  found  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Russia,  Central  India, 


South  Africa,  Australia,  and  North  America. 
They  occur  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the 
Jurassic  periods.  They  frequented  fresh 
water,  and  were  wholly  aquatic  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  development.  The  Labyrintho- 
douts  have  been  divided  into  ten  sub-orders, 
groups,  or  families :  (1)  Euglypta,  (2)  Brachyo- 
pina,  (3)  Chauliotlonta,  (4)  Athroodonta,  (5) 
unnamed,  (6)  Archegosauria,  (7)  Heleothrepta, 
(8)  Nectridea,  (9)  Aistopoda,  and  (10)  Microsau- 
ria,  (See  these  words.)  (Rep.  Brit.  'Ass.  for 
1873,  pp.  225-247 ;  1874,  pp.  149-192.) 

lac  (1),  s.  [Pers.  laka ;  Hind,  lakh  ;  Sansc.  Wfc- 
shd,  rdkschd,  from  rang  =  to  dye.) 

1.  Botany,  <tc. : 

(1)  A  resinous  encrustation  caused  by  th» 
parasitic  insect  Coccus  Lacca.    The  encrusted 
sticks  are  called  Stick-lac.      If   broken    utf 
from  the  twigs,  and  washed  in  water,  the 
resin  breaks  into  small  particles  called  Seed- 
lac ;  and.  if  this  be  melted  over  a  fire,  and 
squeezed  through  a  long  sac  into  troughs,  it 
spreads  out  into    thin  Hakes,   Shell-lac ;    if 
dropped  into  rounded  masses,  it  is  button- 
lac  ;  if  into  larger  pieces,  it  is  Sheet-lac  or 
Piece-lac.     (Prof.  Watt.)     Lac  is  called  also 
East  Indian  Kino. 

(2)  A  white,  orange,  or  other-coloured  fluid 
occurring  in  many  plants.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(3)  A  gummy  substance  produced  by  Alt*- 
rites  lac.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Pkarm. ;  A  decoction  of  Shell-lac  Is  much 
used  in  India  in  the  preparation  of  several 
medicinal  oils.     The  Tamul  doctors  prescribe 
Lac  in  old  and  obstinate  bowel  complaints. 

lac-dye,  s.  A  dye  obtained  from  the 
water  used  in  washing  stick-lac.  [LAC.] 

lac  insect,  t. 

Entom. :  Coccus  Lacca,  the  puncture  of  which 
produces  lac  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
feeding  on  Acacia  arabica,  A.  Catechu,  Anona 
squamosat  Butea  frondosa,  B.  superba,  Carista 
Carandas,  Ceratonia  Siligua,  Feronia  Elephan- 
turn,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  lacciferOf  Mangifera 
indica,  Tectona  grandis,  Zizypiius  wu-juba,  and 
many  other  trees  or  shrubs.  When  the  female 
lac-insects  crowd  together  on  a  branch,  a  pel- 
lucid  and  glutinous  substance  exudes  from 
the  margins  of  their  bodies,  and  at  last  cover* 
the  whole  of  the  insects ;  this  is  lac  (q.v.). 

lac  lake,  s. 

Pigments :  A  lake  prepared  from  lac.  Tti 
colour  is  rich,  deep,  and  transparent.  It  la 
less  brilliant  but  more  durable  than  cochineal 
and  kermes.  In  both  these  respects  it  is 
inferior  to  madder. 

lao-varnlsh,  s.  A  kind  of  varnish  made 
from  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Coloured 
by  red,  orange,  or  yellow  matters.  Lac  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Ficus  indica ;  the  product  ii 
stick  lac,  seed-lac,  shellac,  and  lac-lake. 

lac  (2),  lakh,  s.  [Hind.  Ink,  from  Sansc.  lakshct 
=  a  murk,  a  lac,  a  hundred-thousand.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  one  hundred  thousand  :  as,  a  lac 
of  rupees. 

lac'-cic,  a.     [Eng.  lac  (I)  ;  -ic.J    Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  produced  from  lac. 
laccic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  separated 
from  stick-lac  by  Dr.  John.  It  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  forms  deliquescent  soluble  salts 
with  potash,  soda,  and  lime ;  but  insoluble 
salts  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  lead. 

lac'-clne,  s.  [Eng.  lac(l)  ;  -tne.]  A  substance 
formerly  thought  to  be  obtained  from  lac. 

lace,  *laas,  *las,  s.  [O.  Fr.  las,  ta3«=m 
snare,  from  Lat.  bujueus.] 

*  1.  A  snare,  a  gin.  (P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch; Morals,  p.  973.) 

2.  A  string  ;  a  cord  used  to  bind  or  fasten, 
especially  by  interweaving :  as  a  stay-lace,  a 
boot-lace,  Ac. 

3.  A  kind  of  network  of  threads  of  flax, 
cotton,  gold  or  silver  wire,  or  other  suitable 
material,  forming  a  fabric  of  transparent  tex- 
ture,    Its  origin  is  not  known,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Greece   and    Rome.      It  was  early  used  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  France  by  Mary  de  Medicis. 
In  1483  its  importation    into    England  was 
prohibited.     Point  lace  was  embroidered  with 
the  needle.    Bone  lace  (Charles  I.)  was  a  kind 
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of  thread  lace,  and  received  ita  name  from  the 
bobbin  being  made  of  bone.  About  1768,  a 
•tor-king-weaver  of  Northampton  produced  a 
machine  fur  making  lace  ;  it  was  called  the 
pin-frame,  and  is  still  employed  in  France  for 
making  the  lace  called  tulle.  In  lace- weaving, 
the  threads  of  the  weft  are  twisted  round  those 
of  the  warp.  The  manner  of  twisting  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  net  and  its  name, 
•s  whji>-net,  mail-net,  pattern-net,  drop-net, 
apider-net,  balloon-net,  Paris-net,  bobbin-net. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classified  laces  : 
0)  Pillow-lace,  the  article  or  fabric  being 
wholly  made  by  hand  (known  as  Valenciennes, 
Mechlin,  Honiton.  Buckingham);  or  Guipure 
made  by  the  crotchet-needle ;  and  silk  face, 
called  blonde  when  white,  and  Chant  illy,  Puy, 
Grammont,  and  black  Buckinghamshire,  when 
black. 

(2)  Lace,  the  ground  being  machine- wrought, 
the  ornamentation  made  on  the  pillow  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ground  (known  as 
Brussels,  Honiton,  or  appliquee  lace). 

(3)  Machine-made  net  or  quillings,  wholly 
plain,  whether  warp  or  bobbin  (known  as  bob- 
bin-net, tulles,  blondes,  Cambrai,  Mechlin, 
Brussels,  Alengon,  &c.). 

(4)  Lace,  the  ground  being  wholly  made  by 
machine,  partly  ornamented  by  machine,  and 
partly   by    hand,  or  wholly  ornamented  by 
hand ,  whether  tamboured,  needle-embroidered , 
or  darned. 

(5)  Lace,  wrought  and  ornamented  by  ma- 
chinery, comprising  trimming  laces  of  every 
description,   veils,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls,  lap- 
pets,  curtains,  &c, 

lace  -  bark,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  lagetta  lintearia,  one 
of  the  Daphnads.    The  English  name  is  given 
because    the    bark,    when    macerated    and 
stretched  laterally,    resembles    coarse    lace, 
and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  tree  grows,  is  made 
into  caps,  ruffles,   &c.      The    negroes    make 
durable  cstthing  from  it,  and  the  white  inha- 
bitants utilize  it  for  ropes  and  cables.    The 
tree   was  introduced  into  British  hothouses, 
In  1844,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Bath.    In  its  native  country 
it  grows  on  marly  limestone,  where  there  is 
oot  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen. 

2.  The  name  given  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
genus  Philippodendron. 

lace  boot,  «.    A  laced-boot  (q.v.). 

lace  -border,  $. 

Entom. ;  Acidalia  ornata,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Acidalida.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  the 
wings  pearly-white,  with  streaks  and  lines 
and  blotches.  The  larva  feedo  on  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  mint. 

lace-corals, «.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Fenestellidas  (q.v.) 

t  lace-  flies, «.  pL 

En  torn. :  The  order  Neuroptera 

lace  frame,  s.     A  machine  for  making 

lace. 

lac©  leaf,  «.    The  same  aa  LATTICE-LEAF 

(q.v.). 
lace  lizard.  ». 

Zool. ;  Hydrosanrus  giganteiw,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  akin  to  the  Monitors.  IU  full 
name  is  the  Gigantic  Lace-lizard. 

lace-making,  a.  &  *. 

A.  As  adj. :  Intended,  invented,  or  designed 
for  the  making  of  lace. 

"  Mr.  Bonnet  Woodcraft.  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  model 
of  the  orifdnal  lace-making  machine  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Heathcoat,  invented  in  1808,  which  reduced  the 
price  of  bobbin- net  lace  from  five  guineas  to  6d.  per 
yard.  The  Inrentor  was  driven  from  Leicestershire  by 
combinations  of  workpeople,  and  removed  his  business 
to  Tivertoii.  which  he  represented  iu  Parliament  for 
many  year*  In  conjunction  with  Ltrd  Palmerstou."— 
Timft,  April  7,  1876. 

B.  As  sitbst.:  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 

making  lace. 

'  lace-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an  open- 
work pattern  and  perforations  made  In  imita- 
tion of  lace.  The  process  usually  consists  in 
grinding  off  the  elevated  portions  of  embossed 
paper,  which  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
paper  between  two-rollers,  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  ground  glass  or  emery,  the  other 
is  impressed  with  a  duplicate  of  the  design  on 
the  paper.  The  grinding-roller  is  made  to 
revolve  at  high  velocity. 


lace  piece,  t. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  The  main-piece  of  the  head, 
or  beak-shaped  projection  from  the  head  of  a 
vessel.    [MAIN-PIHCB,  STEM.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  used  to  fasten  a  sail  to 
H*  yard  or  gaff. 

lace-pillow,  B,    A  small  pillow  or  cushion 
on  which  to  make  hue. 

lac o -trimming,  i.    A  bordering  or  edg- 
ing of  lace. 

lace-winged,  a.    Having  wing*  resem- 
bling lace. 
Lace-winged  fliu : 

Entsm. :  The  genus  Hemerobius  (q.v.) 
lace.  *  lase,  r.t.  &  i.    [LACE,  *.) 

A.  Transitive: 
I  Literally: 

*  L  To  fasten,  to  entangle,  to  catch. 

*  Who  doutlrwM  may  restore  agnine 
My  harmes  to  hetth,  my  ruth  to  rest, 
That  laced  U  within  her  chains." 
Tttcertaine  Auctart :  Th*  Latter  tUnhtt  no  pain*. 

2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  laoe  or  string 
passed  through  eyelet  holes. 

" On*  boot  hackled,  another  laoesV 

Shakeip. :  Taming  of  the  SAraw.  11L  ft. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or  materials  resem- 
bling lace  sewn  on. 

"The  same  gentlemaii,  whenever  ha  wanted  credit 
for  a  new  salt  from  hts  tailor,  always  mnde  a  proposal 
In  locedclothea."— GoWfmU* :  The  AM.  No.  S. 

4.  To  adorn  ;  to  dress  out  in  laces  or  ma- 
terials resembling  laces. 

"  And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown 
And  ladiee  laced  in  nail." 

Scott  ;  Tkemat  OH  fthgmtr.  Ill 

*  U.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  join,  to  attach. 

"That  iln  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lac*  itself  with  his  society.' 

Shaketp. .'  Sonnet  67. 

2.  To  embellish,  as  with  variegations,  in- 
tersections, or  stripes. 

"  Look.  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  In  yonder  east." 

State**.  •  Borneo  4  Juliet,  Hi.  ft. 

3.  To  alternate. 

"  Then  eUu>  four  slices  of  pilaster  on*t 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustle,  makes  a  front.* 

Pop*  :  ttoreU  Bttayt,  Iv.  SI. 

4.  To  add,  to  intermingle,  to  intermix  with 
spirits. 

"  Mr.  Nlsby  [Is]  of  opinion  that  faced  coflto  U  bad  tor 
the  head."— Addbon  :  Spectator.  No.  «T. 

5.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  Utah. 

"  Go  von,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  ha*  no  cur  i  - 
ostty  at  all.  or  Fit  loot  your  coat  for  j9."—L'£»tranyt. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  made  so  u  to  fasten 
with  a  lace  ;  to  join  with  a  lace. 

laced,  a.     [Eng.  Iae<e);  -wt] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Tied,  bound. 

2.  Fastened  with  lace  ;  adorned  with  lace. 


"  He  scratched  her  maid,  he  stole  the  o 
He  tore  her  best  laced  pinner." 

Prior  :  Th»  Widow  A  tor  Cat. 

*  IX  Fig. :  Mixed  with  spirits. 

laced  boot,  *.    A  boot  which  Is  fastened 
with  a  lace. 

*  laced  mutton,   «.      A  prostitute,    a 
courtesan. 

" '  And  whom  for  mutton  and  kid  t* 
'  A  fine  laced -mutton.' " 
Ben  Jonton  :  Neptvnt't  Triumph^  A  Manjue. 

laced  stocking,  5.    A  bandage  support 
for  varicose  veins,  weak  legs,  &c. 

lace'-malt-er,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  maker.] 
One  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to 
make  lace. 

lace'-man,  *.  (Eng.  laoe,  and  man.]  One 
who  deals  in  lace  or  laces. 

"  By  mercers,  lactmtm,  man  tua- makers  pressed, 
But  most  for  ready  caeh  for  play  distreesed." 

Jenynt :  Modern  Fine  Lady. 

*  l&c'-er-a-ble,  a.  [LACERATE.]  That  may  or 
can  be  torn  or  lacerated. 


"The  luugB  ... 
dam  wit,  because  of  their 
sure.  —  ffarvey:  On  Coruumptlon. 


roust  necessarily  lie  open  to  great 
f  their  thin  and  lacerabie  compo- 


lac-er-ate,  v.t.    (Lat.  laceratut,  pa.  par.  of 

lacero  =  to  tear,  to  rend  ;  lacer  =  mangled, 
torn,  from  Gr.  Aoxepds  (lakeros)  =  torn  ;  Aoxi'c 


1.  Lit.  :  To  tear,  to  rend  ;  to  tear  to  pieces  ; 
to  separate  by  violence. 

"  Hither  the  feeble  pair,  by  mutual  aid, 
The  warrior's  lacerated  corpse  conveyed." 


2.  Fig. :  To  rend,  to  harrow,  to  wound. 

"This  second  weauiug,  needless  as  It  Is, 
How  doe*  it  Iraraf «  both  your  heart  and  bis. ' 

Cotcper :  Tirocinium,  UL 

1&9  -er-ate,  l&o'-er-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  iwxra- 
tu$,  pa.  par.  of  lacero.]    [LACERATE.] 
*  L  Ord,  Lang. :  Rent,  torn. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  used  of  five  foramina,  the 
foramen  lacerum,  anUrius  and  posterius  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  foramina  jugulare,  medium, 
and  orbitale, 

2.  Bot. :  Appearing  torn. 

lac'-er-ate-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  lacerate;  -ly.} 
Bot. :  Of  an  apparently  lacerated  form. 
lacerately  torn,  a. 
Bot. :  Torn  or  toothed  in  a  coarsely  irregu- 
lar manner. 

lac  er-a  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  laceratio ;  from  lacera- 
tutt  pa.  par.  of  lacero ;  Fr.  laceration ;  Ital. 
lacerazione ;  Sp.  laceracion.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces. 

"  II  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  it  out  the 
same  way  it  went  In."—  Wtteman :  Surgery,  bk.  v.. 
oh.1. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  tearing  or  rending. 

"  They  [nitrous  and  sulphurous  exhalations)  force 
out  their  way,  not  ouely  with  the  breaking  uf  the- 
cloud,  but  the  laceration  of  the  air  about  It.  "~ffrowne  r 
Vulgur  frrourt,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  z. 

'  1&9 -er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  lacerate);  -{«.] 
Tearing  or  lacerating ;  having  the  power  or 
tendency  to  lacerate. 

"  Some  depend  upon  the  Intern perament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  laoera- 
tiev  humours."— JTurvey  ;  On  Conntmptiont, 

*  la  -cert,  *  la-eerte,  *.  [Lat.  lacerta  =  a 
lizard.]  A  fleshy  muscle,  so  called  from  Its 
having  a  tail  like  a  lizard. 

"la-cer'-ta  (1),  a.  [Probably  from  Lat.  lacer- 
tus  =  the  upper  arm.]  A  fathom.  (Doomsday 
Book.) 

la  9er  ta  (2)  (pL  la  9er  - 1»),  ».  [Lat.  =  a 
lizard.] 

1.  Astron. :   The    Lizard  ;   a    constellation 
established  by  Hevelius.     It  is  surrounded  by 
Andromeda,  Cepheus,  Cyguus,  and  Pegasus. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Lizard ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lacertidse,    and   the  order  LacertiUa 

(q.v.).      [LlZaRD.] 

(2)  PL  ;  In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Rep- 
tiles.    It  includes  the  lizards,  monitors,  igua- 
nas, &c.,  but  excludes  the  Crocodiles,  which 
are  placed  under  the  ninth  order,  Crocodllia. 

IA  9er  -U  an  (t  as  sh),  u.  &  t.    [LACCRTA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
LacertidfB  (q.v.). 

B.  As   tub*. :    A  member   of  the  family 
Lacertidae. 

la  9er  -ti  dw,  la-cer-ti'- «  dea,  la^eV- 
"ta-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat  iacerKa)  =  a  lizard  ;  fern. 
pf.  adj.  suff.  -idff..} 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Lacertilia,  The  head, 
which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  neck, 
is  covered  with  plates,  the  body  with  scales ; 
the  eyes  have  movable  eyelids,  and  generally 
a  nictitating  membrane.  Tongue  protrusible. 
The  body  is  long,  as  is  the  tail ;  the  toes  gene- 
rally five,  of  unequal  length  and  free.  Found 
over  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  re- 
presented in  the  New  World  by  the  Ameividse. 

l&c-er-tir-l'-a,  *.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  lacertUis  =  of  or  belonging  to  a  lizard, 
from  Lat.  lacerta  (q.v.).] 

1.  ZooL :  Lizards  ;  an  order  of  Reptiles. 
The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets :  the  limbs 
may  be  well  developed  or  reduced  to  one  pair, 
or  altogether  absent ;  there  is  always  a  pec- 
toral arch.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle.  An  epidermic  and  a  dermal 
skeleton  are  sometimes  present.  The  dorsal 
vertebras  have  proccelous  or  amphiccelous 
centres ;  their  transverse  processes  represented 
by  simple  tubercles,  to  which  the  undivided 
proximal  ends  of  the  ribs  are  attached,  (llux- 
iev.)  The  order  is  divided  into  three  sections  : 
(1)  Fissilinguia,  or  Leptoglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked ;  (2) 
Brevilingnia,  or  Pachyglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  protrusibla ; 
(3)  Vermilinguia  in  which  there  is  a  long 
worm-like  tongue  clavate  at  the  end. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w6t.  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     aa   ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


lacertilian— lackadaisically 
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2.  Patent.  :  It  has  been  supposed  that 
certain  reptilian  remains  of  Middle  Permian 
age  may  be  Lacertiliau,  though  some  have  con- 
sidered them  Crocodilian.  If  not  Permian, 
Lacertilia  may  have  commenced  in  Tritwsic 
times. 

.l&Q-er-tn'-J-an,  o.  *  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  6te. 
lactrtili(a);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Lacertilia  (q.v.). 

t  B.  As  svbst. :  A  reptile  of  the  order  La- 
certilia. 

*  lo-cer'-tn-Sld,  o.     [Lat.  lacerta  =  a  lizard, 
and  Or.  «7io«(e  idos)=  form,  shape.)    The  same 
as  LACERTINE  (q.v.). 

*  la-cer'-Une,  a.     [Lat.  lacert(a)  =  a  lizard  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -inc.]    Likea  lizard  ;  belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  genus  or  order  Lacerta. 

lace'-wom  an,  s.     [Eng.  lace,  and  woman.] 

A  woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  lace. 
*l&9he,  o.    [Fr.]    Slow,  sluggish,  lazy. 

"  And  If  he  be  slowe.  and  aHtonyrd.  and  lacht,  men 
shall  holde  him  lyke  to  an  asae."— Ckoucer .'  Boeciut. 
bk.lv, 

••  lache,  laoh'-cs,  ».  [Fr.  lachesse=  remiss- 
ness  ;  from  Fr.  loche  —  loose,  remiss ;  from 
Lat  loxua  =  loose,  slow.]  An  act  of  remiss- 
cess,  negligence,  or  neglect ;  neglect  to  do 
anything  at  the  due  or  proper  time ;  inexcus- 
able delay. 

"  It  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  laches 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewdattoruey."— Mncaulay : 
Siit.  AX'/-,  ch.  xxv. 

IT  Laches  of  entry :  Neglect  of  an  heir  to 
enter  into  possession. 

lach-e-na  -II  a,  «.  [Named  after  Wernerus 
de  la  Chenal  of  Switzerland,  who  published 
gome  medical  and  botanical  tracts  at  Basle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asphodeleae.  It  consists 
of  pretty  though  diminutive  plants.  About 
thirty-six  species  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Examples:  Lache- 
naria  },<udtda,  L.  luttola,  &c. 

Lfich;  e  sis,  >.  [Gr.  Xoxeu  (facheo)  =  to  ap- 
portion by  lot.] 

1.  Cioss.  MytlwL :  One   of  the  three  Fates 
(q.v.). 

2.  Astron. :  (ASTEROID,  120]. 
S.  Zoology: 

1.  A  genus  of  Crotalidas.     Rattlesnakes  or 
"Pit-vipers.    Lachesis  mutus,  the  Bushmaster 
of  Surinam,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  rattle. 

2.  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genus 
Pleurotoma. 

•lach'-es-ness,s.  [Eng.  lacha ;  -tuts.}  Negli- 
gence, remissness,  neglect. 

"la-chSsse',  «.    [Fr.]    [LACHE,  o.]     Kemiss- 

ness,  negligence. 

"  The  first  point  of  slouth  I  call 
Lui-heae.  and  Is  the  chief  of  all." 

0MMT :  C.A.,  bk.  IT. 

lach  nan  -thes,  «.  [Gr.  X«x>^i  (lachne)  = 
woolly  hair,  down,  and  ay0o?  (antltos)  =  a 
blossom.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Haemadoraceai  (Blood- 
roots).  The  red  colour  found  in  the  roots  of 
Lachnanthes  tinctoria  is  used  in  America  for 
dyeing. 

•*lach'-rjMna-l>le,  "  lao'-rym-a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.  lacrymable ;  from  Lat.  lacrimabilie ;  from 
lacrima,  laeryma,  —  a  tear.]  Lamentable, 
mournful. 

lach'-rym-re,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    Tears. 

lacrymte  Christ!,  s.  A  sweet  wine  of 
pleasant  flavour,  white  or  red,  prepared  from 
the  grapes  of  Mount  Soinmu,  near  Vesuvius. 

lach  i-ym -SB -form,  o.     [Lat.  laeryma  =  a 
tear,  and  forma  =  shape.] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  TEAR-SHAPED  (q.v.). 

lach  -rym  al,  lac'-rym  al,  a.  &  $.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  lacrima,  laeryma  =  a  tear.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Orfl.  Lang. :  Generating  tears  ;  pertaining 
to  tears. 

"  The  lean  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
Elands." — Cheyne  :  PhiloKip'iiral  Principle!, 

n.  Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  glands 
for  secreting  tears. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  LACHRYMATORY  (q.v.). 
*  2.  A  tear. 

"  Made  her  laugh  In  the  midst  of  her  lauaymalt."— 
Rtcnardtun:  Sir  C.  Granditoii,  vLsir. 

lachrymal-bone,  t. 

Aiiat. :  Os  unguis,  the  ungual  bone,  a  thin 
scale  of  bone  placed  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

lachrymal  duct,  s. 

Anat. :  The  tear  duct.  It  opens  from  the 
lacrhymal  gland,  or  sac,  close  to  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  eyelids  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  ex- 
tends downwards  into  the  nasal  duct. 

Lachrymal-duct  dilator : 

Surg. :  A  probe,  by  means  of  which  the  nor- 
mal calibre  of  the  nasal  duct  is  restored  in  , 
cases  of  obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :   Glands  of  the  eyes  for  secreting 
tears. 

lachrymal  sinus,  s. 
Camp.  Anat. :  The  suborbital  sinus  (q.v.). 

*  lach'-rym-a-r&     *  lac'-rjfm-a-ry,  o. 

[Lat.  lacrtma,  laeryma  =  a  tear.)  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  tears. 

"  What  a  variety  of  shapes  In  the  ancient  urns, 
lamre,  lachrymari/  vessels." — AdiUton  :  Italy  ;  Home. 

*  ladl'-r^m-ate,  v.i.   [Lat  lacrima,  laeryma, 
—  a  tear.]   To  weep.    (Blount.) 

* lach-rym-a'-tioil,  ».  [Lat.  lacrima,  laery- 
ma  =  a  tear.]  The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding 
tears. 

lach'-rym-a-tor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lachryma- 
torium ;  from  Lat.  lacrima,  laeryma  =  a  tear ; 
FT.  lachrymatoire.']  A  fanciful  term  applied 
to  small  glass  vessels,  in  shape  like  the  ala- 
bastron,  but  with  a  longer  neck,  and  said  to 
be  intended  for  holding  tears  consecrated  to 
the  dead ;  but  their  real  use  was  to  hold  per- 
fumes or  ointments. 

"  No  lamps.  Included  liquors,  lftchrjfmatori«t.  or 
tear-buttles,  attended  these  rural  urnes,  either  as 
sacred  unto  the  Manes,  or  passionate  expressions  of 
their  surviving  friends."  —  Hruv»ie :  Urne-Burlal, 
oh.  ill. 

*  lach  ry  rncn'-tal,  o.    [Lat.  lacrima,  lae- 
ryma =  a  tear.]    Tearful,  lugubrious. 

"In  lamentable  lachrfmental  ttmee.* 
A.  SoUand.    (Davits' Bcmtrgt  of  FoUy,  p.  81). 

lach'-ry-mdse,  o.  [Lat.  lacrima,  laeryma  = 
a  tear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oee.]  Sad,  mournful; 
shedding,  or  appearing  to  shed  tears. 

lach'-rjf-mdse-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lachrymose  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  lachrymose  manner;  sadly,  tear- 
fully. 

1»9  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  >.    [LACE,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  fastening  by  a  cord,  thong  or  whang, 
which  passes  through  holes  prepared  in  the 
respective  parts  of  the  object  to  be  fastened. 
The  terra  is  applied  to  fastening  up  the  front 
opening  of  some  kinds  of  books  ;  also  to  the 
fastening  together  of  the  pieces  which  con- 
stitute a  machine  belt. 

2.  A  lace  or  cord  intended  for  fastening. 
U,  Technically: 

L  Bookbinding :  Securing  the  book  to  the 
sides  by  carrying  the  bauds  or  slips  through 
perforations  in  the  boards. 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  used  to  confine  the 
heads  of  sails  to  their  gaffs  or  yards. 

la-$in'-i-a  (pi.  la-^ta'-l-te),  «.  [Lat.  =  a 
fringe  or  lappet  of  a  dress.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :   A  deep  taper-pointed  slash  at 
a  narrow  slender  portion  of  the  edge  of  a 
monophyllous  calyx. 

(2)  PL  :  Segments  of  anything.     Used  espe- 
cially of  the  fringes  on  fringed  corollas. 

2.  Eiitom. :  The  terminal  joint  of  one  of  the 
maxilla;  in  an  insect. 

la-9ln'-.-ivte,  la-cIn'-I-at-Sd.  a.   [Lat.  la- 

dnia=  a  fringe  or  lappet.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adorned  with  fringes  or 
borders. 


2.  Bot. :  Cut  or  divided  irregularly  Into 
very  narrow  segments. 

la  9in'-I-form,  a.      [Lat.  laclnia  =  a  fringe 
or  border  of  a  dress,  and  fovma  =  a  form.] 
Entom. :  Fringe-shaped. 

la-9in  i-o  late,  a.     [Dimin.  of  Eng.  jacini- 
ate  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Consisting  of  very  minute  laciniie. 

la  9in  -u-la,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  laeinia  =  a 
fringe  or  border.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  Incurved  petals  of  the 
Umbellifere. 

l&c-Is-te'-ma,  t.    [Gr.  Aamc  (lakis)  =  a  rent, 
a  rending,  and  OTTJ/AO.  (sterna)  =  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  oiuer  Lacis* 
temaceiB  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  pepper-like 
trees  from  tropical  America. 

Ia9-is-te-ma'~9e  se,  laf-Is  tcm  e  re, 

's.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.   lacistem(d);  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ocete,  ~eoz.] 

Bot. :  Lacistemads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  dowers,  which  are  hermaphro- 
dite or  by  abortion  unisexual,  in  axillary  cat- 
kins ;  calyx  free,  in  several  narrow  divisions, 
covered  by  a  dilated  bract ;  corolla  wanting  ; 
a  fleshy  disc ;  one  hypogynous  stamen ;  ovary 
one-celled  ;  ovules  attached  to  two  or  three 
parietal  placentae ;  seed  by  abortion,  nsnally 
one  to  each  valve ;  genera  two  ;  known  species 
six.  They  grow  in  low  places  in  woods,  in 
tropical  America. 

la  9.8 -tern-ads,  »pL  [Mod.  Lat.  lacistem(a); 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -005.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Laciste- 
maceee  (q.v.). 

lack  (1),  '  lakke,  'lack-en,  *laoke,  v.t. 

&  i.      [LACK  (1),  3.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame. 

"  I  trowe  that  If  envle  I  wls 
Knew  the  best  that  is  ... 
Yet  somewhat  ladceit  hem  would  she. 

ttomaunt  Q/fJto  £o*a 

2.  To  be  in  need  of,  to  want,  to  need  ;  to  be 
destitute  of ;  to  be  deficient  in. 

"  Love  with  charity  and  grace  celestlall 
Lasting  interminable,  lacking  no  goodness. 

Kobsrt  of  Glowettsr.  p.  M8.     (App.) 

*  3.  To  be  without ;  to  remain  without. 

"I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours."— ^Aalcttp.  i  Al  Tow 
LOte  It.  IT.  L 

*  i.  To  feel  the  want  of. 

••  I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked." 

Shaketp.  :  Cortotanut,  Iv.  L 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  in  want 

"The  young  lions  do  tack  and  suffer  hiinger."— 
Ptalm  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  be  wanting ;  to  be  deficient. 

"  Perod  venture  there   shall   lack  ftve  of  the  fifty 
righteous."— QtnetU  xviil.  2S. 

lack  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.Yiiul. :  To  completely  penetrate ;  to  pass 
clean  through. 

"  We  are  lacking   her  through  and  through  every 
shot."— C.  Kingtley ;  Wettwurd  ffo  t  ch.  XX. 

lack  (l),  *  lac, '  lacke, '  lalk,  •  lake,  "lak. 
•lakke,  s.  [Put.  lak  =  blemish,  stain  ;  taken 
=  to  blame ;  Dan.  lak  =  fault,  want ;  lakke  = 
to  decline  away  ;  Icel.  lakr  =  defective,  lack- 
ing. Perhaps  connected  with  leak  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Blame,  reproach. 

2.  Want,  destitution,  failure;  the  state  of 
being  without  or  in  need  of  anything. 
••  Frugal,  where  lack,  supplies  with  what  redound*. 
And  here  bestows  whai  noxious  there  abounds. 

Brooke :  Omtnriat  Beauty,  blc.  L 

•3.  A  failure  of  duty. 

"ItldothatMtte. 
Do  strlpen  me  and  put  me  in  a  aakke. 

Chillier :  C.  T..  1O,OT8L 

lack  a-day,  interj.  Alack-a-day ;  alas; 
an  exclamation  of  sorrow  or  regret 

lack  (2),  s.     [LAC  (2).] 

laok-a-dals'-Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  lackadaity ; 
-<a(.]  Affected,  pensive,  or  sentimental. 

lack-a-dals'-lc-al-lft  ode.  [Eng.  lacka- 
daisical; -ly.]  In  a  lackadaisical  manner; 
with  affectation. 

•"I  think   I  am.*    reiterated  the  dead  man   very 
lackadaitically."—  Lytton  :  Ditvreux.  bk.  1L,  ch.  iv. 


bo^;  po^t,  Jorrt;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  OOm,  ^hls;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  eidst.      ing. 
-clan,  -Uan  =  shan.     -tion,    sion    shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  rhuu.      tious,  -slous,  -clous  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -•  bel,  dol. 
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lackadaisy— iactary 


Istek-a-dais  y,  a.  A  ficUti*.    [LACK-A-DAY.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    The  same  as  LACKADAISICAL 
(q.v.). 

B.  A$  exclam.  ;   The  same  as  LACK-A-DAY 

(q.v.). 

*  lack  -All,  s.     [Eng.  lack  ;  -all.}    One  who  is 
perfectly  destitute. 

*  lack  -beard,  t.     [Eng.  Jack,  and  beard.} 
One  who  is  destitute  of  a  beard  ;  a  beanlless 
person. 

•'For  my  lord  lackt>f«rd,  he  and  1  •hall  meet"— 
Shake*?.  :  jtfuc*  Ado  About  Nothing,  Y.  1. 

lick  brain,  «.  [Eng.  lack,  and  brain.]  One 
who  is  destitute  of  sense  or  brains  ;  a  stupid 
fellow. 

"What  a  lackbr-iin  Is  this}  Our  plot  It  M  good  a 
plot  M  ever  was  laid."—  ShalCMp.  ;  1  J7*m>  IF..  1L  8. 

lack  -er  (1)  «.  [Eng.  ioc*,  v.  ;  -*r.]  One  who 
lacks  or  is  in  want. 

"  The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all  ; 
Although  the  Im-knrt  were  terrestrial  gods. 
Yet  win  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  (all." 

Davie>  :   Witt  Pilffrimoff*. 

*  lack'-er  (2),  $.    [LACQUER,*.] 

*  laok'-er,  r.f.    [LACQUER,  ;-.] 

lac  -ke?,  lac  quey  (qu  as  k),  *.     [O.  Fr. 

taquay  ;  Fr.  laquais,  from  an  O.  Fr.  alacay, 
from  Sp.  laaiyo  —  a  lackey  ;  Port,  lacaio  =  a 
lackey  ;  lacaia  —  a  woman  -servant  in  dramatic 
performances,  from  Arab,  luka  =  (as  a.)  worth- 
less, (as  s.)  a  slave.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  An  attending  servant,  a  footman,  a 
menial  attendant. 

"  lie  broke  a  cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and 
pursued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle."—  Macaula.*  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xzL. 

2.  fig.  :  A  servile  follower. 

IL  Entom.  :  The  same  aa  LACKEY-MOTH 
(q.v.). 

lackey  moth,  s. 

Entom.  ;  Clisiocampa  Neuttria,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Lasiocampide.  The  fore  wings  are 
either  ochre  -  yellow,  with  two  brown  trans- 
verse stripes,  or  brownish*red  with  transverse 
yellow  ones  ;  the  hind  wings  paler  and  with- 
out stripes.  The  caterpillars  are  striped  with 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  living  together  on  trees 
under  a  web.  The  Ground  Lackey,  a  rarer 
insect,  is  Clisiocampa  castrentis. 

'  lie  key,  '  lac  quay,  *  lac  quey,  v.t.  & 
i.  [LACKEY,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  follow  like  a  servant  ;  to 
follow  servilely. 

"  Lord  of  the  Seasons  1    They  iu  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence." 

Oraingm-  :  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  ill. 

H.  Intrant.  :  To  act  as  a  lackey  or  servant  ; 
to  run  like  a  footman  beside  ;  to  follow  ser- 
vilely. 

"  Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  hones  ride, 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  side." 

.Sandy*.    (Todd.) 

*  lack  land*  a.    [Eng.  lack,  and  land.]   Hav- 
ing no  property  or  estates. 

*  lack  -lat-in,  s.    [Eng.  lack,  and  latin.]   One 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  an  unedu- 
cated or  illiterate  person. 

*  lack  Un-en.  a.       [Eng.   lack,  and  linen.] 
Having  no  shirt  ;  destitute  of  a  shirt. 

"  Ton  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating.  larklinen  mate  ; 
»w»7,  yon  mouldy  rogue,  away."—  MaJtap.  :  i  ffenry 

jr.,  il  i 

*  lack   love,  8.     [Eng.  lack,  and  love.]    One 
who    is    indifferent    or    insensible    to    love. 
(Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  il.  2.) 

*  lack  -liis-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 
lack,  and  lustre.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Wanting  brightness  or  lustre. 

"  Behold  through  each  tacXluttrt,  eyelw  hole, 
The  g»y  receu  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit" 

Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  il.  «. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  want  of  lustre  ;  that  which 
wants  lustre  or  brightness. 

•lack  Stdck,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  stock.]  A 
man  without  money  invested  in  the  funds,  &c. 
(Southey.) 

*lack'-thought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
lack,  and  thought.]  Vacant,  foolish.  (Southey.) 


,   8.      [LlTlCUB.] 

La-con   I  an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Laconia  =  Lace- 

diem  on  or  Sparta.] 


A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia,  or 
Lacedaimou  ;  characteristic  or  a  Spartan. 

B.  As  subst.  :   An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Laced  aemon. 

la  con  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Laconiciu  =  Laconian, 
from  Gr.  Aoucwyi«k  (iMkonikos)  =  Laconian, 
from  Adxwy  (Lakon)  =  a  Laconian  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Laced  a-  mon  or  Sparta,  a  race  pro- 
verbial for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of 
speaking  ;  Fr.  laconique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laconico.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  Resembling  the  Spartans  in  severity  or 
harshness  ;  harsh,  severe,  stern. 

"  HU  head  had  now  felt  the  raior,  hU  back  the  rod  ; 
all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well."—  Bp. 
BaU.  dec.  1,  «p.  i. 

II.  Fig.  :  Brief,  sententious,  pithy,  concise, 
short  ;  exposing  much  in  few  word's. 

"  You  that  were  onoe  so  economic, 
Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic." 

Dunham;  fHalogu*. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Conciseness  or  pithiness  of  speech  ;  la- 
conic ism. 

2.  A  brief,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or 
sentence  ;  a  laconic  is  in. 

lla  cdn  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  laconic;  -MX]  The 
same  as  LACONIC  (q.v.). 

la-con  Ic  al  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  laconical  ;  -ly. 
In  a  laconic  manner  ;  briefly,  pithily,  senteu- 
tiously. 

"  Alexander  Nequam  .  .  .  after  he  had  signified  Ms 
desire,    wrote    to  the  abbot  laconically."—  Camden  : 
;  AUtutont. 


lac  6n  Ism,  la  con  I-cIsm,  ».     [Fr.  lac- 

onisme,  from  Lat.  laconi&mus,  from  Laconia  = 
Sparta.] 

1.  A  concise,  pithy,  or  sententious  style. 

"  And  I  grow  laconic.  *ren  beyond  taconicitm."— 
Pope  :  To  Owi/t,  Aug.  17,  17M. 

2.  A  laconic,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying 
or  expression. 

"  The  hand  of  prortdenoe  writes  often  by  abbrevia- 
ture*, hieroglyphics,  or  short  characters,  which,  like 
the  taconitm  on  the  wall  indited  them."—  Brotent  : 
Christian  Moratt.  pt.  L.  |  tt. 

la-cdn'-f-cum,  *.    [Lat] 

Class.  Antiq.  :  Among  the  ancients,  the 
semicircular  end  of  a  bath  ;  a  circular  stove, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  sudatories,  or 
sweating-rooms  of  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  dry 
bath  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

*  lac'-dn-Ixe,  v.i.  [Gr.  XOXMI^M  (tofconizo).] 
To  imitate  the  Laconians  or  Spartans  in  their 
severity  of  life  and  discipline,  or  in  their  la- 
conic mode  of  speech. 

lac  quer  (qu  as  k),  lac  -ker.  ».  [Fr. 
lacre,  from  Port,  lacre  =  sealing-wax,  from 
laca  =  gum-lac,  from  Pers.  lak,  luk  =  lac, 
from  Sansc.  lakshd  =  Uc.)  [LAC  (1X1  Pri- 
marily, a  varnish  coniposed  of  shellac  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  coloured  by  means  of 
gamboge,  saffron,  annato,  and  various  other 
colouring  matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood,  to 
papier-mache,  and  to  metals  to  protect  them 
from  rust  and  improve  their  colour.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  compositions  contain- 
ing none  of  the  above  ingredients,  they  being 
replaced  by  turpentine,  resin,  &c.  Besides 
the  colouring  matters  above  referred  to,  tur- 
meric, dragon's  blood,  gum  sandarach,  and 
red  saunders  are  frequently  employed  in  red 
and  gold-coloured  lacquers,  the  articles  and 
their  relative  proportions  being  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  tint  desired. 

"The  workhouses  where  the  lacker  is  laid  on.  are 
accounted  very  unwholesome."—  Dampfar  :  Voyagei 
(an.  1«38). 

lac   quer   (qu  as  k),  lac  ker,  r.(.    [LAC- 
QUER, $.]    To  coat  or  cover  with  lacquer  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  from  decay  or  rust, 
or  to  improve  the  colour. 
"  What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  t 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lein/ufred  chair." 
Pope  :  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  l. 

lac  -qncred   (qu   as   k),   lac  kered,    a. 

[Eng.  lacquer  ;  -ed.]    Coated  or  covered  with 

lacquer  ;  varnished. 

"  Or  oblong  buckle,  on  the  lackurrd  shoe, 
With  polished  lustre,  bending  elegant 
In  shapely  rim."  Jayo  :  Edye  Hill.  bk.  iii. 

lacquered  -ware,  *.  Goods  varnished 
or  coated  with  lacquer. 


lac'-quer  er   (qu  as  k),  lac   ker  er.  c 

[Eng.  lacquer,  v.  ;  ^r.]    One  wiio  varnishe*  tit 
coats  wares  with  lacquer. 

lac  n  mo   so,  adv.    [It.] 

Mus.  :  Mournfully,  sadly,  with  feeling. 

la  crosse',  i.  [Fr.]  A  Canadian  game,  now 
a  favorite  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
players  endeavor  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball 
to  their  opi>onenta'  goal  on  a  peculiar  bat 
(crcMe),  consisting  of  a  long  staff,  covered  at 
the  end,  and  having  network  reaching  about 
half-way,  becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  hand. 

*  lac  -rym-a-ble,  a,    [LACHRVMABLC.] 
"lac    rym  al,  a.     [LACHRYMAL.] 

*  lac'-rym-a-tor-&  *.    (LACHRYMATORT.) 

*  lac'-rjMna-rjF,  a.    [LACHRYMARV.] 

*  lac'-rym  -ose,  a.    [LACHRYMOSE.] 

*  lacs,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  lace  (q.v.). 

lacs  d'  amour,  *. 

Her.  :  A  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding 
the  arms  of  widows  and  unmarried  women. 

*lac  tage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  lait- 
ager  from  Lat.  lac;  Fr.  latt  =  milk.]  Milk 
and  the  products  of  milk,  as  cream,  butter, 
&c.  ;  the  produce  of  animals  which  produce 
milk. 


"  It  Is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacri- 
ficed of  his  flocks,  wu  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his 
•hearing;  and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  hit 
lactagfT"  —  Vutcltford  ;  On  On  Creation,  L  7». 

lact-ar-tn}~m£n,  «.      [Eng.    lactic),   and 
albumen.  ]    [CASEIN.] 

lac  ta-me   thane,  *.     [Eng.    tactic);  am- 
(monia),  and  ethane.] 


Gum.  :  C6HuNOa 


Ethyl- 


Hs      f  N- 

lactamide.  Obtained  by  treating  diethylic 
lactate  with  aqueous  ammonia,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  afterwards 
expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  and  water 
by  evaporation  in  the  water  bath.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  broad  brilliant  plates,  which  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  63"  to  a  colour- 
less  liquid,  and  boils  at  219',  distilling  with- 
out alteration.  By  boiling  with  caustic  pot* 
ash,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  ethyl- 
lactate  of  potassium. 

lac  tarn  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lactic);  am^moniA^ 
and  Mid.  -ic.] 

lactamic  acid,  s.    [ALANINE.] 
lac  -ta-mide,  s.    [Eng.  lactic),  and  amide.] 

Uhem.  :  CsH7NO2  =  CHs'CH(OH)-CO-NHj. 
This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  ala- 
nine  or  lactamic-acid,  can  be  produced  from 
all  the  ethereal  salts  of  lactic-acid,  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
solution.  It  crystallizes  in  small  colourless, 
leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  74*.  When 
heated  with  water  it  yields  ammonic  lactate  : 
boiled  with  alkalis,  alkaline  lactates,  and  free 
ammonia  are  formed. 

*  lact   OLUt,  a.     [Lat.  lactnns,  pr.  par.  of  lact* 

=  to  suckle  ;  lac  (genit.  lactis)  =  milk.]  Giv- 
ing suck  ;  suckling. 

lac  tar-ene,  lac  tar  Ine,  s.  [Lat.  lac  = 
milk.*]  A  preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk, 
used  by  calico  printers. 

*  lac-tar  -X-um,  9.    [Lat.]   A  dairy-house  ;  a 

Iactary  (q.v.). 

l&o-tar'-I-fis,  s.  [Lat  =  pertaining  to  milk, 
milky  ;  from  lac  —  milk.] 

Bot.  :  A  large  ^enus  of  Gill-bearing  Fungi, 
having  a  milky  juice  on  the  distinct  tubes. 
Most  of  the  species  are  dangerous,  but  Lacta- 
rius  deliciosus,  L,  volemus,  &c.,  are  edible. 
(Berkeley.) 

*  lac'-tar-jf,  a.  &  «.    [Lat  Iactariu8t  fron  toe 
=  milk  ;  Fr.  lactaire;  Sp.  lactario.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Full  of   milk,  or  of  a  juic* 
resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  From  tin  mry.  or  milky  plants,  which  hav«  a 
white  and  lacteoua  Juice  dUi»ersed  through  every  part. 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow."—  Broxmt:  t'ulgar 
Jtrrourt,  bk.  T!.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  A  dairy-house. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,   wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
er.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


lactate— lactose 


l&c'-tate,  s.    [Eng.  lactic)  ;  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

l&c  ta  -tion,  «.    [Lat.  lactatum,  sup.  of  lacto 
=  to  suckle  ;  lac  =  milk  ;  Fr.  lactation.} 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  time  of  giving 
milk  or  suckling. 

2.  Physiol.  .*  The  organic  function  which 
consists  in  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  milk. 

l&c  te-al,  a.  &  «.    [Lat  lacUut,  from  lac  = 
milk.] 
A«  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
milk;  milky. 

2.  Conveying  milk,  or  chyle  of  the  colour 
Of  milk. 

*'  After  It  hath  been  strained  through  those  various 
colanders,  the  lacteal  veins."—  Derhain  :  Fhytieo-Then- 
logy,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  ix.. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  ; 


*  l&c'-te-al-ljf,   adv.      [Eng.    lacteal;    -ly.) 
After  the  manner  of  milk  ;  milkily. 

Uic  te  aL«j.  *.  pi.  [L&t.  lacteus  «  milky,  from 
lac  =  milk  ;  the  lacteals  being  at  most  times 
filled  with  a  milky  fluid  called  chyle.] 

Anat.  :  The  lacteals  received  the  name  of 
vasa  lactea  in  1622  from  Asellius,  their  dis- 
coverer. From  the  specific  word  lactea, 
given  to  distinguish  vessels  of  this  class  came 
the  word  lacteal.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics 
properly  constitute  one  system  of  vessels 
which  convey  a  fluid  or  fluids  from  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near  their 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  which 
these  vessels  convey  is  milky  after  a  full 
meal,  and  called  chyle,  though,  during  inter- 
vals  of  fasting,  it  is  a  yellowish  lymph,  as  in 
the  lymphatics.  (Toad  £  Bowman:  Phys. 
Anat.  (1856),  it.  269-289).  The  lacteal  vessels 
commence  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesentery, 
and  after  leaving  the  mesenteric  glands,  dis- 
charge their  contents  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  body  into  the  receptacvlum,  chyii,  in 
front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

lie  -te  an,  a.    [Lat.  lacteus,  from  Zoc  =  milk.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  Tliia  lactean  whiteness  arise  th  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  In  that  part  of  heaven." 
—  Hoxon:  Aitron.  Cardt,  p.  13. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

lie  -te-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  laden*,  from  lac  = 
milk  ;  Sp.  lacteo;  Ital.  latteo.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  Plan  to  which  have  a  white  and  lacteout  Juice  dU- 
pened  through  every  part."  —  Brovnw  :  Vulgar  Errvurt, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

"The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
lacteotu  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle."— 
B  entity. 


Iv.  [Eng.  lacteovs ;  ~ly.]  In 
a  lacteons  manner ;  in  a  manner  resembling 
milk ;  lacteally. 

*  l£c-tes'-9en9e,  s.  [Lat  lactescens,  pr.  par. 
of  lactesco  =  to  become  milk  or  milky,  from 
lacteo  =  to  be  milky,  from  lac  =  milk.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lactescent ;  milki- 
uess  ;  a  milky  colour  or  appearance. 

"This  lactetotnoe  does  commonly  ensue  when  wine, 
being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vegetable 
concretions,  that  abound  with  nulphureous  corpus- 
cleH,  fair  water  la  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solution." 
— Boyle:  Workt,  1,  219. 

Lie  tes'-9ent.  a.    [LACTESCENCE.] 

"  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Becoming  milk  ;  having  a  milky  appear- 
ice  or  consistence. 

2.  Containing   or  abounding   In  a  thick, 
'Ik-coloured  juice. 

**  Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactetctnt  plant*, 
•  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 
ce."— Arbuthnot:  On  Mimentt,  (Fret) 

H  Bot.:  Yielding  milky  juice. 

.      .       ;de.«.  [Eng.toc((u!);«<AyZ, 

and  amide.} 

H      I-OL 

Cheat. :  C5HuNOj  -  (C,,H4O)"  '      Isomeric 

C2H5H    J    " 

with  lactamethane,  obtained  as  a   crystal- 
line mass  by  the  action  of  ethylamine  on 
lactide.    It  melts  at  48%  and  distils  without 
Iteration  at  260°.    Alkalis  decompose  it  into 
\vlamine  and  alkaline  lactate. 


lact 

Ialte 
J5 


lac  -tic,  a.  [Lat.  lac,  genit.  lact(is)  =  milk  ; 
-if.}  Contained  in  or  derived  from  sour 
milk. 

lactic  acid,  >. 

Chem. :  CsHf03  =  CHS-CH-(OH)-CO-OH.  A 
monobasic,  diatomic  acid,  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  sour  milk,  and  lirst  recognised  as 
a  distinct  acid  by  Berzelius.  It  occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  the  animal  organism,  espe- 
cially in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  formed  in  the  fermentation 
of  some  sugars.  It  is  readily  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  old  cheese,  mixed  with 
sour  milk,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of  40° 
to  45 * .  It  may  also  be  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  mixing  ethylidene  oxide  or  acetic 
aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treating 
the  resulting  pioduct  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide  first  formed 
being  converted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  a  colourless,  in- 
odorous liquid  of  syrupy  consistence,  pos- 
sessing an  intensely  sour  taste.  It  Is  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-215 
at  20°,  and  it  does  not  solidify  even  at  -24*. 
When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  whilst  hydrocyanic  acid 
reduces  it  to  propionic  acid.  Lactic  acid 
forms  salts  by  the  replacement  of  hydroxylic 
hydrogen  by  metals.  The  neutral  alkali  salts 
are  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Sodlc  lactate,  CHs'CH(OH)CO-ONa,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine,  hair-like  crystals.  Calcic  lactate, 
(CH3'CH(OH)CO-0)aCa-8H2O,  crystallizes  in 
small,  thin  needles,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Zincic  lactate,  C«HioZnO6,3H2O. 
is  the  most  characteristic  salt  of  lactic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  monoclinic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  iu 
boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

lactic-anhydride,     «.      [LACTYI^-LAC- 

TATE.] 

lactic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Lactic  acid  is  capable  of  forming 
three  different  ethers  containing  the  same 
inonatomic  alcohol-radical— viz.,  ethylic  lac- 
tate, monethylic  lactate,  and  diethylic  lactate, 
the  first  two  being  isomeric.  Ethylic  lactate, 
CH.-CH  -(OH)-CO-O-C2HS,  is  formed  by  heating 
to  170%  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
peculiar  odour,  and  boils  at  186'.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  propor- 
tions, but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the 
crystalline  form.  Monethylic  lactate  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  150%  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Diethylic  lac- 
tate, CrHyOs,  produced  by  the  action  of 
ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloropropionate  of 
ethyl,  is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  156°-5, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'9208  at  0% 

lactic  ferment,  t. 

Chem. :  A  minute  organism  which,  under 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
elliptical  cells,  generally  detached,  but  some- 
times occurring  in  chains  of  two  or  three.  It 
is  developed  in  milk,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of  the  milk 
changing  into  Tactic  acid.  It  is  also  developed 
when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40% 

lactic-fermentation,  «. 

Chem. :  [FERMENTATION]. 

lac'-tide,  «.  [Eng.  IncKic),  and  (anhydride.) 
Chem. :  CjHsOv  The  second  ethereal  anyh- 
dride  of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating 
lactic  acid  or  lactyl  lactate  for  a  long  time  at 
a  temperature  of  150°  in  a  retort  through 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  drawn.  It  crj'ntal- 
lizes  in  colourless  rhombic  tables  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
124 '5%  and  distils  unchanged  at  255%  Ammo- 
nia converts  it  into  lactamide. 

lao-tld'-fc,  o.    [Eng.  tactile);  -fc.J 

lac  tidic -acid,  dilac  tic -acid, ».  [LAC- 

TYL-LACTATE.] 

*  lac-tlf -er-ofis,  o.  [Lat  lac  (genit  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  carry  ; 
Fr.  lactiftre  ;  Sp.  lacUfero  ;  Ital.  UOtiftm.) 


1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  a  milk- 
like  juice. 

2.  Producing  a  milky  or  thick  white-co- 
loured juice,  as  a  plant 

"  He  makee  the  breast*  to  be  nothing  but  glandule.. 


*  lac-tlf  ic,  *  lac-tlr-lc  al,  o.     [Lat.  las 
(genit.  lactis)  =  milk,  and  /ado  =  to  make.] 
Producing,  yielding,  or  causing  milk. 

•  lac-ti-fuge,  «.     [Lat  lac  (genit.)  =  milk, 
and  fugo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to  drive  out]    A 
medicine  which  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  breast 

lac'-tl-mide,  >.    [Eng.  tart(ic),  and  imide.] 


Chem.  : 


|     >NH.  Lactoxylimide.  Ob- 

CO 

tained  by  heating  alanine  in  a  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  275%  and  u 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lie  -tine,  lac'  -tin,  s.     [Eng.   luc((ic);  ->«, 

-in.]     [MlLK-SUOAB.] 

lac'-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lattls)  =  milk.) 
A  prefix  denoting  the  presence  of  or  connec- 
tion with  milk. 

laoto-bntyrometer,  >.  An  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  buttery  mat- 
ter in  a  particular  sample  of  milk. 

lacto-densimeter,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  density  of  milk,  in  order  to 
discover  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 

lacto  glucose,  t. 

Chem.  :  According  to  Fudakowski,  a  constit- 
uent of  milk  sugar. 

lacto  phosphates,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  a  mix 
ture  of  lactic  acid  and  calcium  phosphate. 

lacto  protein,  >. 

Chem.  :  An  albuminous  substance  said  to 
exist  in  milk. 

lac-tSm'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  Called  also  a 
galactometer.  A  species  of  hydrometer,  gradu- 
ated to  show  the  comparative  specific  gravity 
and  consequent  value  of  different  samples  of 
milk.  The  instrument  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  milk,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  a  probable,  but  not  positive,  evi- 
dence of  quality.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  per-cent.  glass,  which  measures  the  per 
cent  of  cream  that  rises,  it  is  nearly  a  posi- 
tive indicator  of  pure  and  watered  milk.  One 
form  of  the  lactometer  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  cream  in  milk  consists  of  a  tube 
with  a  funnel  mouth  for  convenience  in 
charging  it,  and  having  the  upper  portion 
graduated.  The  tube  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and,  being  filled,  the  cream  is  allowed  to  rise, 
when  its  richness  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  graduated  spaces  occupied  by  the  cream. 

lac  -tone,  «.    [Eng.  lactic),  and  (ket)ont.} 

Chem.  :  CsHgOo,  Produced,  together  with 
lactide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 
It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  boiling  at  92% 

lac-ton'-Io,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  locton(e);  -tftj 
Chem.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  lactone. 
lactonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H«(OH)jCO-OH.  A  monobasic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  arabin  and 
milk  sugar.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline 
mass,xmelting  at  :00%  It  takes  up  two  equi. 
valents  of  metal  from  basic  hydrates,  but  on!' 
one  from  carbonates. 

"  l&o  -tor-y,  a,  [Lat.  lac  (genit  facKs)  Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -ory.)  Lactiferous  ;  lactary. 


lac'-ti-scope,  «.  [Lat  lac  (genit. 
milk,  and  Gr.  o-icoire'w  (tskopeo)  —  to  see,  to 
observe.]  An  instrument,  invented  by  Donne 
of  Paris,  for  assisting  in  determining  the  qua- 
lity of  milk  by  ascertaining  its  relative  opacity. 

l&O'-tose,  ».    [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  (gliu>)tat.} 

Chem.  :  C6Hi20<j.  A  sugar,  isomeric  with 
dextrose,  formed  from  milk  sugar  by  treat- 
ment with  fennents  or  dilute  acids.  It  cry- 
stallizes in  leafy  and  warty  crystals,  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  Shan,     -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -Jion,  -sion  =>  zbun.     -clous,  - tlous,  - 
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as ;  expect,  y enophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
slouti  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del, 
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lactoxyl— ladanum 


and  crystallizing  more  readily  than  ordinary 
glucose.  It  has  a  greater  dextro-rotary  power 
than  dextrose,  and  reduces  alkaline  cupric 
salts  to  cuprous  oxide.  It  resembles  dextrose 
In  most  of  its  reactions,  but  U  distinguished 
from  It  by  giving  no  compound  with  sodic 
chloride,  and  by  yielding  lactonic  and  mucic 
acids  instead  of  saccharic  acid  when  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid.  .Lactose  la  the  first  aldehyde 
of  duk-ite. 

lic-tox-tl,  «•     lEng.  lactic),  and  o*tat)yL] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lac  toxyl-  urea,  *. 

Chem.  :  CaHaNaqs^H^.  Lactyl  urea.  A 
compound,  isomeric  <vith  methyl  hydantoYn, 
prepared  by  decomposiug  a  mixture  of  alde- 
hyde ammonia,  potassic  cyanide,  and  pot&ssic 
pseudo-cyanate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
extracting  the  brown  product  with  ether  alco- 
hol. It  forms  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which,  when  anhydrous,  melt  at  145'. 

i&c  tox  yl'-i  mide,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  lactoxyl, 
and  <mtJe,J    [LACTIMIDE.] 

l&o  tu  -«fc,  «.    [Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk,  referring 
to  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  when  cut. 

IM.  ;  Lettuce,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Lactucese.  The  involucre  is  imbricated,  cylin- 
drical, few-flowered,  its  scales  with  a  mem- 
branous margin.  Florets  all  ligulate,  pappus 
pilose,  filiform  ;  achenes  much  compressed, 
with  a  long  beak.  About  fifty  species  are 
known.  Found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  in  South  Africa. 
/..  foliru,  or  L.  .ScartoJa  var.  tativa,  the  Garden 
Lettuce,  is  supposed  to  be  a  tiative  i>f  the 
East  Indies,  but  is  not  now  known  in  a 
wild  state  anywhere,  having  been  cultivated 
.from  time  immemorial  as  an  esculent  or  a 
flalad.  The  seeds  yield  a  clear,  trangparePt 
•weet  oil.  It  yields  the  narcotic  drug,  lactu- 
carium,  the  best  of  which,  however,  comes 
from  L.  altissima.  The  extract  of  L.  virosa, 
the  strong-scented  lettuce,  is  a  mild  sedative, 
anodyne,  and  anti  spasmodic.  It  is  useful  in 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  asthma,  rheumatism, 
spermatorrhcea,  and  dropsy.  L.  Scariola  and 
L.  sylvestris  yield  a  drug  like  opium.  In  Ooa, 
L.  renwt  (flora  is  called  taraxaco,  and  u  used 
as  a  substitute  for  taraxacum. 

l&c-tu-carM-iim,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
lactitea  =  a  lettuce.] 

Chem.  :  The  brown  viscid  juice  of  the  com- 
mon garden  lettuce,  obtained  by  incision  from 
the  leaves  and  flowering  stems,  and  dried  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances, 
Including  lactucone,  lactucin,  lactucic  acid, 
mannite,  albumin,  <fcc.  Lactucarium  is  hyp- 
notic, antiflpasmodic,  and  sedative,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  opium  is 
inadmissible.  It  has  been  administered  with 
advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism,  diarrhoea, 
and  asthma,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains, 

l&c  tri-ce  «e,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  taetuc(a);  fern,  adj. 
suff.  -aceas.} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
llflorce. 


,  a.  [Lat.  tactuc(a)  =  lettuce  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -tc.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
plants  of  the  genus  Lactuca, 

lactucic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  by  triturating 
lactucarium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  alcohol  of  84  per 
cent.  It  is  a  light  yellow,  crystalline  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  coloured  wine-red  by  alkalis,  and  it 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide. 

I&O-tu'-cin,  ».  [Lat.  Zoct«c(a);Eng.  suff.  •in.] 
Chan.  ;  C^HsgOg.  The  active  principle  of 
lactucarium,  found  in  the  juice  of  several 
species  of  lettuce.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  Its  boiutiuus 
axe  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent. 

l&C  tu-cone,  a,     [Lat.  tocfuc(a);  Eng.  euff. 
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Chem.  :  C^HggOs.  A  colourless,  Insipid, 
substance,  extracted  from  lactucarium  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  mammil- 
lated  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed 
and  volatile.  It  melts  at  150*,  and,  on  being 
distilled,  yields  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity. 


lac-tu-co-plc'-rln,   ».     [Eng.  lactuc(iii) ;  o 
connective,  and  picrin.} 

Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable  substance,  which 
remains  in  the  mother-liquors  of  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  lactucin  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer's 
process,  after  the  greater  part  of  that  sub- 
stance lias  been  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  When  freed  from  admixed  lactucin 
and  lactucoue  by  ether,  it  forms  a  brown, 
amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  having  a  faint 
acid  reaction  ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  contains  62'6  per  cent,  carbon,  6'8  hydrogen, 
and  36'6  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  CsslisaOjo,  and  hi  therefore  produced 
from  lactucin  by  assumption  of  water  and 
oxygen.  (Wattt :  Diet.  Chem.,  lit.  «5.) 


,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk, 
with  reference  to  the  white  colour  of  tbe 
pustules.] 

Path. :  The  milk-scab  which  affects  children 
at  the  breast. 

l&c-tn-rftm'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  lact(yl);  «r(«a); 
am< mania);  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etyni.  and 
compound.) 

lact  uramio-acid,  s. 


A  monobasic  acid,  homologous  with  hydantoic 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  alanine  salts  with 
potassic  isocyanate,  or  by  heating  lactyl  urea 
with  basic  hydrate  and  decomposing  the  re- 
sulting baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which 
melt  at  155".  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  splits  up  into  alanine  hydrocbloride, 
ammonic  chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  yields  crystalline  salts. 

lac-tyl,.'.    [Eag.lact(ie),uiA(etU)tL]   (Seethe 
compounds.) 

lactyl  chloride, «. 

Chem. :  CjH^Cla  =  CaH^ClO-Cl.  Chloride 
of  chloropropionyl.  A  colourless  liquid,  ob- 
tained, together  with  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  well-dried  calcium 
lactate  with  twice  iU  weight  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  di- 
rect combination  of  ethylene  and  oxychloride 
Of  carbon.  It  boils  at  150",  but  is  partially 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  Water 
gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  absolute 
alcohol  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  aud  chloro- 
propionate  of  ethyl  being  produced. 

lactyl  guanidine,  >. 

Chem. :  C4HjNaOj.  Alacreatine.  A  crys- 
talline compound,  isomeric  with  creatiue, 
(urmed  from  alanine  and  cyanamide.  It  re- 
quires twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15* 
for  solution,  and  resembles  glycocyauiine  aud 
creatine  in  its  reactions. 

lactyl  lactate,  s. 

Chem, :  C8H10O».  The  first  ethereal  anhy- 
dride of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  104*.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphhous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  On  boiling  with 
water,  it  is  re-converted  into  lactic  acid. 

la-cu'-na  (pi.  la-en- ma),  a.    [Lat.=  a 

hollow,  a  depression.] 

L  Ordinary  Latiguage  .* 

L  A  small  opening ;  a  small  pit  or  depres- 
sion. 

2.  A  small  blank  space;  s  gap,  s  hiatus. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy  (PL): 

(1)  Human :  Open  spaces,  prolonged  into 
caualiculi  or  delicate  tubes   liner  than  the 
smallest  capillary  vessels,  occurring  in  bone. 
The  lacnne  have  an  average  length  of  rj^ 
of  an  inch,  aud  are  about  half  as  wide  and 
a  third  as  thick.     They  contain   a   minute 
granular  substance  found  by  Prof.  Goodsir  to 
be  a  germinal  spot  or  nutritive  centre. 

(2)  Comp. :  Spaces  left  among  the  tissues  in 
some  of  tbe  lower  animals,  and  serving  in 

Slace  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  the 
uids  of  the  body,   (flonoin:  Oriymof  Species, 
Gloss.) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  Link's  name  for  an  air-cell  in  a 
plant. 


(2)  PI. :  Small  hollows  or  pits  upon  tr» 
under  surface  of  the  thallus  in  a  lichen. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lit  tori  nidaa.  Sixteen 
recent  species  are  known  and  one  fossil,  the 
former  from  Norway,  Britain,  Spain,  &c.,  the 
latter  from  the  Scottish  glacial  beds. 

la-cu'-nal,  o.  [Eug.  lacnn(a);  -at.]  Per- 
'taiuing  to  "or  containing  lacuna;. 

la-cu  nar,  s.ka.    [Lat.,  from  lunma  (q. v.),] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Architecture  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  panels  In  a  celling, 
which  are  produced  by  a  series  of  sunken  com- 
partments, originating  in  the  rafters  which 
supported  an  itpper  story,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  eye,  leaving  sunk  spaces  (lacutue)  be- 
tween the  intersections  as  they  crossed  each 
other,  and  which  were  afterwards  retained  as 
a  means  of  breaking  the  unsightly  flatness  of 
a  ceiling.    The  edges  of  these  panels  were  de- 
corated with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  and 
the  centres  filled  in  with  decorative  painting. 

2.  The  ceiling  or   under   surface   of  the 
member  of  an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cor- 
nice, or  of  the  part  of  the  architrave  between 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  generally  any 
ceiling  having  sunk  or  hollowed  compartments 
without  spaces  or  hands  between  the  panels  ; 
a  laquear  having  bands  between  tbe  panels. 
(Gwilt.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  containing 
lacuna;  or  lacunars ;  having  open  spaces  at 
intervals. 

lac-u-nar'-i-»,  «.  pi.    [LACUNAR,  ».] 
"  la  cune',  ».    [LACUNA.]    A  gap. 

"  There  1ft  a  locurw  or  gap  which  i*  to  be  filled  op." 
-.VoriA.  £zon*n.  p.  u«. 

lac-u-nette',   s.     [Fr.,  dim  in.   from  Lat. 
Utcunu  —  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 
Fort. :  A  small  fosse  or  ditch. 

la -en'- nose,  a.  [Lat.  lacunona  =  full  of 
holes.] 

Sot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions, 
as  Ilelvelliu  crispa. 

la-CU-nd-SO-,  pref.    [LACOKOSE.] 
lacunoso  rugose,  a. 
Hot. :  Having  broad,  deep,  irregular  wrinkles, 
like  the  shell  of  the  waluut  or  the  stone  of  the 
peach. 

la  cu- nous,  la  cu- nose,  o.  [Lat.  la- 
cunosut,  from  lacuna  —  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  by  or  having  pit* 
or  depressions  ;  furrowed,  pitted. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pita  or  depres- 
sions, as,  Helvellia  crispa. 

la-ctts'-tral,  la-cfis'  trine,  a.  [Lat.  lac  a* 
=  a  hike.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hike. 

lacustrine  deposits,  sedimentary- 
deposits,  t.  pL 

<;•"!. :  Strata  deposited  iu  existing  lakes  or 
in  those  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  now 
become  dry  hind. 

lacustrine  dwellings,  «.  pi.    [LAKE- 

DWELUNQS.] 

lad,  *  ladde,  s.  [Wei  llau-a  =  a  youth  ;  Ir. 
luth  =  a  youth,  a  cliampion  (from  luth  = 
nimble,  active);  cf.  Gael,  laidir  =  strong ; 
luth  =  strength  ;  Goth,  lautht,  in  the  com- 
pound jugga.-lmMa  =  a  lad.] 

1.  A  youth,  a  young  man,  a  stripling. 

"There  Ift  ft  tad  here  which  hftth  five  bftrlerJoftTM 
and  twounftU  afthea.'WeAn  vL  ft. 

2.  A  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.    (Used 
tamiliarly.) 

3.  A  male  sweetheart.    (.Scotch.) 

*  lid,  "  ladde,  pret.  of  v.    [LEAD,  «.l 

*  Idd -age  (age  as  Ig),  >.    [Eug.  lad;  -age.] 
Boyhood. 

"  My  ladag.  iftir  and  good."    fiylMjfw  :  Vocation.  170k 

lad'-a-num,  lab  da  niirn,  s.  [Lai.  lada- 
num, Uuanum ;  Gr.  ATJoaroc  (ledanon)=  a  resin- 
ous juice  obtained  from  a  plant  called  in  Latin 
lada,  leda,  or  ledon,  and  in  Gr.  Aijoof  (ledon). 
It  is  Cistui  creticus  [Def.J  The  guni  is  in  Per. 
elan  Iddan  or  Idden.] 

Cktrn.  :  CaoHjoOs ;  Labdanum.  An  odorous, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes  in  drop: 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Ci*t««  creficu* 


Bite,  tat.  five,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her.  th*re ;  pine,  pit,  »ire.  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pit 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work.  whd.  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «o,  ca  =-  e ;  ey  =  a,     t»n  =  k w. 
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•  shrub  growing  in  the  island  of  Candia  and 
in  Syria.  It  is  a  dark-coloured,  tenacious 
resin,  somewhat  moist,  exhaling  an  odour  like 
that  of  ambergris.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  for  making  stimulating  plasters.  Genuine 
ladanum  contains  85  per  cent  of  resin,  7  per 
cent,  of  wax,;  a  volatile  oil,  and  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  earthy  matter  and  hairs. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  black  sand. 
Ladanum  in  sticks  is  prepared  In  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  Cystus  Uidan(fems. 

ladanum  bush,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  ladannm-  bearing  cistns. 

2.  Spec.  :  (1)  Cistus  ladanifenis,  called  also 
Gum-cist.us.     It  has  white  flowers  and  !s  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    (2)  Cistus  ere- 
ticus,  which  grows  in  Candia  and  the  Levant. 
It  has  pnrple  flowers.     (3)  Cistus  IJedon.     It 
Is  from  France,  and  has  white  flowers. 

lad'  der,  *  lad-dre,  s.  [A.8.  hinder;  cogn- 
with  Dut.  ladder  =  a  ladder,  the  rack  or  rails 
of  a  cart  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hleitra  ;  Ger.  leittr=  a 
ladder  ;  prob.  connected  with  Lat.  clttthri  = 
bars,  trellis  ;  Gr.  K\el0pov,  KA^/JOK  (fcfcttfmwi, 
Iclethron)  =  a  bar,  a  bolt.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  frame,  usually  movable,  having  a  series 
of  steps  attached  to  side-bars  or  ropes.  The 
varieties  arc  distinguished  by  their  purposes, 
position,  or  by  some  feature  of  construction. 
A  ladder  differs  from  a  flight  of  stairs  in  that 
the  latter  has  treads  and  risers,  being  thus 
boxed  in  below.  The  ladder  has  merely  steps. 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  ladders,  varying 
in  form  or  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

"Four*  of  hit  old  foot  han  It  ccpled,  and  aetten 
ladder*  to  the  wallet  of  his  houa."—  Chauotr:  Tale  of 


(2)  A  notched  cleat  or  stick  in  a  bookcase, 
for  supporting  shelves. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  means  by  which,  one  ascends  ; 
any  means  of  rising  to  eminence. 

"  To  the  topmost  round 
Of  fortune'!  ladder."      •Churchill  :  Sermon*.    (Dedic.) 

IL  Naut.  :  The  accommodation-ladder  is 
•lung  at  the  gangway.  The  forecastle  and 
hold  ladders  are  at  these  respective  places. 
The  Jacob's-ladder  abaft  the  top-gallant  masts, 
where  there  are  no  ratlines  at  the  shrouds. 
The  quarter  and  story  ladders  are  for  reach- 
ing or  leaving  the  boats  moored  astern. 

ladder-  carriage,  s.  A  kind  of  carriage 
tor  conveying  fire-ladders.  The  bed-frame 
serves  as  a  connection  in  coupling  the  waggon, 
and  braces  the  ladder  when  raised.  The  wind- 
lass, having  its  bearings  at  the  foot  of  the 
frame,  extends  the  sliding  sections  of  the 
ladder.  The  basket,  attached  by  a  rope  to 
the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  forms  a 
fire-escape.  Invented  and  lir.-t  used  in  the 
United  States. 

ladder-shell,  a. 

Zool.:  The  Scalaria  fWentletrap).  fScA- 
rAKiA.]  Named  from  its  sharp,  transverse 
•piral  ribs. 

ladder-  way,  & 

1.  Mining  :  A  foot-way  shaft  ;  the  shaft  of 
•  mine,  by  which  the  workmen  ascend  and 
descend. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  companion-way  or  scuttle-way 
on  board  ship. 

ladder--  work.  a.  Work  which  has  to  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  as  painting, 
stucco-work,  Ac, 

lad'-  dess,  a.     [Eng.  tod  ;  -ess.}    A  girl,  a 
lass. 

"  She  is  not  as  amiable  a  ladd«tt,~—  Walpolt:  Let- 
ton.  ill  348. 

lad  -die,  lad'-dy,  s.  [Eng.  lad;  dimin.  stiff. 
•ie,  -]/.]  A  diminutive  of  lad. 

"  His  leg  wa»  BO  tight  and  MB  cheek  was  BO  ruddy, 
Transported  I  wai  with  my  ledger  hxldit," 

Burnt  :  Jolly  Beggart, 

lade,  v.t.  A  f.  [The  same  word  as  LOAD,  v. 
(q.v.).  A.8.  hladan  »  to  heap  together,  to 
load,  to  lade  nut..] 

A.  Transitive; 
•  1.  To  load. 

"And  th*y  *ad*d  their  awe*  with  the  corn."- 

Gent  lit  ilii.  26. 


2.  To  lift  or  throw  out  or  In,  as  water  with 
a  ladle,  bowl,  &c. 

"  Be  chide*  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them. 
baying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  hii  way." 

Shakeip. :  8  Xenry  »'/.,  lii.  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  draw  water. 

"  She  did  not  think  It  beat  to  lad*  at  the  narrow 
channel. "— Bithop  Hull. 

2.  Naut. :  To  let  in  water  by  leakage ;  to 
leak.  (Wright.) 

lade  (1),  s.    [A.S.  lad  -  a  channel,  a  lode.] 

*  1.    (See  extract.) 

"  I.n<if  \»  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  la  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging  ; 
there  being  a  discharge  of  the  water*  into  the  tea,  or 
into  acme  great  rivet.  —Gibtoii :  Camden. 

2,  A  water-course ;  specifically  in  Scotland, 
the  canal  which  conveys  water  to  a  mill ;  a 
mill-race,  a  lead. 

lade  (2),  laid,  &    [LOAD,  $.] 

lade  man,  s.    [Eng.  load,  and  man.) 

1.  A  person  in  charge  of  a  packhorse. 

2.  A  miller's  servant  employed  to  return  to 
the  several  owners  their  quantities  of  meal 
when  ground. 

lad   en,  *  lad'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [LADE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Charged  with  a  load  or  burden ; 
loaded. 

"  Returned  the  wains  from  the  marsheo, 
Ladfn  with  briny  hay.* 

Longfellow:  Evanffttine.  12. 

*  2.  Fig. :   Weighed  down  ;   burdened,  op- 
pressed. 

"A  people  laden  with  Iniquity.*— Itaia* L  e. 

T  Laden  in  bulk : 

Naut.  :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  that  a 
vessel  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  lying  loose  in  the 
hold,  as  corn,  salt,  &o. 

*lad'-ied,  a.  [Eng.  lady;  -ed.]  Gentle,  soft, 
soothing,  lady-like. 

"  Sores  are  not  to  be  Rnguliht  with  a  rtutlck  pres- 
sure, but  gently  stroaked  with  a  ladied  hand.'  — 
f'tUham:  Resolve*,  pt,  t,  rw.  8. 

lad'-ies,  s.  pi.    [LADY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  plural  of  lady  (q.v.). 

2.  Slating:  A  size  of  slates,  15  x  18  inches. 

ladies' -  man,   lady's -man,  s.      One 

who  devotes  himself  to  the  society  of  ladies  ; 
a  beau. 

T   ForLADIESf-BEDSTRAW,   LA  DIES* -MANTLE, 

LADIES' -SLIPPER,  and  LADIES' -  TRACES,   see 
LAD  Y'S-BKD  STRAW,  LADY'S-SLUTER,  &c. 

*lad'-l-fy,  *lad'-y-fy,  r.f.  [Eng.  lady; 
sutf.  -fy.]  To  make  a  lady  oft  to  give  the 
title  or  position  of  lady  to ;  to  make  ladylike. 

"  He  made  a  knight. 
And  your  iweet  mistrets-sbii)  latii/fied." 

Malting*-;  City  J/aJutn,  IT.  4. 

lad'-ing,  *.    [LADE,  v.) 
L  Ordinary  Language! 

1.  The  act  of  loading. 

"They  agreed  after  the  lading  of  their  good*  at 
their  severall  ports,  to  meet  at  Zante."— Stow  :  Uueevie 
Elizabeth  (an,  1585). 

2.  That  which  is  put  into  or  is  carried  in 
anything  as  a  load  ;   that  which  constitutes  a 
load  ;  a  load,  a  cargo. 

"  Some  we  made  prize ;  while  other*,  burnt  and  rent, 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went." 

Wallfr:  War  with  Spain,  M. 

H.  Glass:  The  transference  in  cisterns  of 
molten  glass  from  the  j>ut  to  the  table,  in 
plate-glass  making. 

^  BUI  of  lading: 

Comia,. :  [BILL,  «.J. 

lading  hole,  s. 

Glass:  An  aperture  In  the  Bide  of  a  furnace 
for  plate-glass,  at  which  the  cuvette  for  carry- 
ing the  metal  is  introduced  or  is  filled. 

lad'-kln,  s.  [Eng.  lad,  and  dimin.  guff,  -kin.] 
A  little  lad,  a  youth. 

la'-dle,  *  lad-el,  *.  [XADE,  v.,  A  2.1  [Eng. 
lade  =  to  ladle  out ;  sutf.  -el.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  domestic  utensil,  shaped 
like  a  large  spoon,  and  having  a  comparatively 
long  handle,  with  which  liquids  are  lifted  out 
or  served  from  a  vessel. 

"  A  hidle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish.* 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 


U.  Technically: 

1.  Founding :  A  pan  with  a  handle  to  hold 
molten  metal.    On  a  small  scale,  the  bullet- 
ladle  is  a  familiar  instance.    The  large  ladle 
used  in  the  foundry  is  called  a  shanks  (q.v.). 
Ladles  are  protected  by  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of 
loam,  and  every  time,  before  being  used,  they 
are  brushed  over  with  black  wash  and  care- 
fully dried. 

"Some  stirred  the  molten  owre  with  ladlct  great* 
Sperucr:  f.  «.,  II.  viL  SO. 

2.  Glass  :  A  vessel  in  which  molten  glass  If 
carried ;  a  cuvette. 

3.  Hydraul.:    The    float-board  of  a   mill- 
wheel. 

4.  Ordnance: 

(1)  Au  implement  for  removing  the  shot 
from  a  loaded  cannon.    It  is  a  semi-cylinder 
of  copper,  bevelled  at  the  end,  and  attached 
to  a  staff.    For  use,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is 
slightly  depressed  and  the  ladle  passed  in  so 
as  to  run  under  the  shot,  which  U  received  in 
It ;  when  the  ladle  is  withdrawn,  it  brings  the 
shot  out  with  it. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  scoop  of  copper  for  loading 
loose  powder  into  a  cannon. 

5.  Pyro. :  A  copper  scoop  for  filling  rockets. 

ladle-board,  «.      The  float-board  of  a 

mill-wheel. 

la'-dle,  v.t.    [LADLE,  *.]    To  lade  or  deal  out 
with  a  ladle. 

la'-dle-ful,  s.     [Eng.  ladle;  JW(0.]    As  much 
as  a  ladle  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a  ladle. 

"If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  ladltful  dribble  his  livery  all  the  war 
up  staira." — Swift :  Jnttructiont  to  StrmnUt. 

la'-dle-wood,  s.    [Eng.  todfe,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  A  Cape  name  for  Cassine  Colpoon, 

la'-dy,  *  la-dl.  *  la-die,  *  la  -  dye,  *  le-<J 
*lwf-di,  *leaf  di,  *lef-di,  *l          _ 
*leve-dy,  *lheve-di,  *  laf-dlgh,  *.  &  a. 

[A.S.  hldtfdige;  O.  Northumb.  hlafdia;  the  first 
element  is  A.S.  hldf=&  loaf,  the  second  la 
uncertain,  but  probably  represents  A.  8.  d*gw 
=  a  kneader,  from  the  root  which  appears  in 
Goth.  digant  deigan  =  to  knead ;  cf.  Icel. 
deigja  =  a  dairy-maid  ;  Eng.  dey.  The  Icel. 
lafdhi  =  a  lady,  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
to  designate  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  hence  seve- 
ral derivates,  such  as  lady -bird,  lady-fern, 
lady'e-finger,  lady's-mantU,  &c.  In  these 
terms  the  word  is  strictly  not  a  compound, 
lady,  or  ladie,  being  the  Mid.  Eng,  genitive 
case  of  lady  ;  hence  lady-chapel  =  chapel  of 
our  Lady,  Lady-day  =*  day  of  our  Lady.  (6'fcectf, 
&c.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;    properly,  the 
wife  of  a  baron  or  any  superior  to  him  in 
rank,  or  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  marquis,  or 
duke.    Commonly  the  title  is  also  given  to 
the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet. 

"I  would  make  thee  my  lady."— Shaketp. ;  Mcrrjt 
Wivei  of  Wlndior,  ill  8. 

2.  A  courtesy-title  for  any  woman,  espe- 
cially one  of  good  breeding,  education,  and 
position  ;  it  is  the  correlative  of  gentleman. 

3.  A  sweetheart- 

"A*ladiet  In  romance  assist  their  knight.* 

Pope ;  Rape  of  the  Lo>:h,  ill.  12fc 

4.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  family ;  a 
mistress. 

"Convey  what.  I  will  set  down  to  my  lorfy.™— 
S&akcip.  :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

5.  Mistress ;  correlative  of  a  lord  :  as,  the 
li'ifi  of  a  manor. 

"  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this,  .  .  . 
We  make  thee  lady."  Shakerp. :  L#ir,  i.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Slating  (PI.) :  [LADIES,  2]. 

2.  Zool. :   The  calcareous  apparatus  in  tho 
cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster, 
the  function  of  which  is  the  trituration  of  thf 
food.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  adjective  ; 
1.  Female. 

*  2.  Becoming  a  lady ;  LuMntfc 

"  Say,  good  Ceesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  itave  reserved, 
Inimomeuttoya,"        Shakeip.  :  A nt.  *  Ct*op~,  *•  • 

H  Our  Lady :  The  Virgin  Mary. 

"  Low  on  her  knee>  herself  she  cast 
Before  our  Lady." 

Tennymn  ;  Mariana  in  At  Smtth. 

lady-altar,  *.  The  altar  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  ma- 


bly  ;  poiit,  Jo^l;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  aa  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst. 
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jority  of  English  cathedrals  It  is  situated 
behind  the  high-altar.  In  English  parish 
ehurches,  and  in  Roman  churches,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  the  chancel  or  in  oue  of  the  aisles. 

lady-bird.  >. 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Cocclnella  (q.v.>    The 
terra  lady-bird  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
lady-bug.    Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-fly,  &c. 
The  Seven-spot  Lady-bird  is  the  most  common 
species.     In  certain  years  it  multiplies  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

"  Flj.  ladi-kird.  North,  South,  or  But.  or  Wert." 
(Itijt  -  xhfpherdt  Week;  Thursday. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Coccinellidaj  (q.v.). 
lady-bug,  .-.. 

Union. :  The  same  as  LADY-BIRD. 

Lady-chapel,  ».  A  chapel  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  frequently  at- 
tached to  a  large  church  on  the  westward  of 
the  altar,  but  in  churches  built  before  1200 
the  Lady-chapel  was  usually  an  independent 
or  additional  building. 

lady-clock,  i.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 

"That  wae  onljr  »  ladt-rtocl,  chili  'flying  »war 
home.'  •— O.  Bronti :  J<mt  Mm,  oh.  xrlU. 

lady-court,  «.  The  court  of  a  lady  of  a 
manor. 

lady-cow,  t.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 
lady-crab,  «. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  In  the  Channel  Is- 
lands to  Portunut  puber,  the  Velvet  Fiddler 
Crab,  so  called  from  its  velvet  coat. 

Lady-day,  «.  The  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.  It  is 
•  fixed  festival 

"The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted  to  the 
existing  Parliament  WM  extended  from  the  flnt  of 
Jaunar?  to  lady-day.*— JfacauJay  :  BIX.  Xnff..  eh.  xlx. 

Lady-day  In  Harvest,  t.  The  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Aug. 
15).  The  name  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  in  Ireland. 

lady-fern,  a, 

Botany: 

L  Nephrodium  ThelypteHt,  a  species  with 
lanceolate,  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinna:  again 
deeply  pinnatifid.  It  U  found  in  bogs  and 
marshes  in  Britain. 

2.  Athyrium  Filix  fcmina,  a  beautiful  fern 
with  large,  membranous,  oblong,  lanceolate, 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with  close-set 
pinnules.  It  !s  found  in  Britain  in  moist 
woods  and  rocky  places. 

lady-fish,  s. 

Ichth. :  Sillugo  domino. 

lady-fly,  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.X 
"  Thli  lady-Hi  I  Uke  from  off  the  torn.* 

Oaf:  Stoptonfi  w,ek;  mtrtdaf. 

tady-kUler,  «.  One  whose  fascinating 
manners,  appearance,  or  other  qualities  are 
Irresistible  to  ladies  ;  one  who  studiously  sets 
himself  to  win  the  affections  of  women ;  a 
general  lover. 

lady-killing,  t.  The  manners,  acts,  or 
practices  of  a  lady-killer. 

lady-like,  a. 

1.  Like  or  befitting  a  lady  in  any  respect ; 
gentle,  refined,  well-bred. 

2.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  Incapable  of  fatigue. 

lady-love,  *  ladye  love,  «.  A  female 
sweetheart,  a  mistress. 

-  And.  like  the  Arioeto  of  the  North. 
Bang  lady»-JoM   and   war.    romance  and   knightly 
worth."  flyron .'  CMIttf  Barotd,  ir.  «a 

Lady-psalter,  s. 

1.  The  Parmm  Officium,  or  Little  Office  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.      ' 

2.  The  rosary. 

lady's -bedstraw,      ladles' -  bed  - 

straw,  >. 

Bot. :  (1)  Galium  verum;  (2)  Pharnaaum 
Uolluao. 

lady's-bower,  «. 

Bot. :  Clematis  Vitalba. 

lady's  comb,  i. 

Bot. :  Soandix  Pecten-yeneris,  a  branching, 
pubescent,  umbelliferous  plant,  with  oblong 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  and 
lateral ;  umbels  of  very  irregular  flowers,  the 
fruit  very  slender,  scabrid.  Perhaps  only  a 


colonist  where  It  occurs  in  cornfields  In  Bri 
tain,  wild  in  Continental  Europe,  South  Africa 
West  Asia  to  North-Western  India.  Called 
also  Venus's  comb. 

lady's  -cushion,  s. 
Bot. :  Armeria  vulgarit. 

lady's  fingers,  >.  /,;. 

L  Orel.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  biscuit,  so  called 
from  the  shape. 

2.  Bat.  :  Anthyllit  mlntraria. 

lady's  garters,  «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  arundiiuuxa  variegata. 

lady's  glove,  >. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

lady's-gown.  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  gift  made  by  a  purchaser  to 
the  vendor's  wife,  on  her  renouncing  her  life- 
rent  in  her  husband's  estate. 

lady 's-halr,  s. 

Bot. :  Brita  media. 

lady's  laces, ».  pj. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cuacnta  (DodderX 

lady's  looking  glass,  $. 

Bot. :  Specularia  Speculum. 

lady's-maid,  s.  A  female  attendant  upon 
a  lady. 

ladys-mantle,  ladles'  mantle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Alchemilla  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Alchemilla  mlgarit. 

lady's  night-cap,  s. 
Bot. :  Calystegia  stpium. 
lady s -seal.  >. 

Hot.  :  Convallaria  Polygonatxm  :  (3)  Ttauu 
communis,  the  Black  Bryony  (q.T.), 

lady  s  slipper,  a. 

Bot. :  [CvptupEDiox). 

lady 'S  smock,  lady-smock,  «. 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.    [CABDAHTKI.] 
ballaUrar-whlte.' 
..-  Lm'iLftoia'slost.t.t. 

lady 's  thimble,  ». 
Bot. :  Campanula  rotundifoUa. 
lady's  thistle, ». 
Bot. :  Carduus  ItariCHUU. 
lady's  thumb,  .«. 
Bot. :   An  American   name  for 
Pertimria. 

lady's  -  tresses, 

lady's  traces,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  [SPIRANTHEBJ. 

*  la'-dy-hood,  -la-di-hede.  «,     [Eng. 
lady ;  -hood.]     The  condition,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion of  a  lady ;  ladyship. 

"  That  I  M  approche  hir  lodOede. 

fiiiir.-tLA.tr. 

•  la'-dy-kJn,   *.      [Eng.  lady;   diraiu.  suff. 
-kin.]    A  little  lady  ;  a  title  frequently  given 
by  Elizabethan  writers  to  the  virgin  Mary, 
being  commonly  contracted  into  lakin. 

la'-dy-shlp.  * la-dl-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  lady; 
•ship.]  The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
lady ;  it  is  used  commonly  as  a  title  in  speak- 
ing of  or  addressing  a  lady. 

"  Such  M  rour  titled  folk*  would  chooee 
And  lonlx  and  ladyihlpi  might  lue." 

Lloyd;  To  0.  Colnvm,  Siq.,  178L 

re'-ll-a,  s.    [A  Roman  vestal  virgin's  name.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  I«- 
liadu-  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  splendid  orchids 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c. 

to-U-a'-da,  t.pl.     [Mod.  Lat  kelia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -da.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendrese. 

Lse  mar'  gus,  s.  [Gr.  Aat'/juuryoc  (laimargos) 
=  greedy,  gluttonous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Spina- 
cidae.  Lccmarffut  bortalis  is  of  a  blue-brown 
colour.  It  is  found  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
it  sometimes  reaches  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
Smaller  specimens  are  found  in  Britain.  It 
bites  pieces  out  of  Greenland  whales  when 
living  and  feeds  on  them  when  dead.  It  also 
devours  small  fishes  and  crabs. 

Item'-mer-gey-er,  >.    [LAMMEROEYKR.] 


l»e  mo  dip'  o  da, «.  jH.    [Gr.  Aeuu*  (laimot) 
=  the  throat:   ois  (dis)  -=  twice,   and 
(poda)  =  feet,  pi.  of  wow  (jx/u»)  =  a  foot.] 


independent  order.  The  coxal  joint  or  all  the 
legs  is  fused  with  the  body  and  the  tail  re- 
duced to  a  rudimentary  condition.  Thespenies 
are  all  marine.  Many  are  parasites ;  one  is 
the  Whale-louse,  Cyamui  ceti.  The  sub-order 
Is  divided  Into  two  families :  Cyamida;  and 
Ca|>rellida, 

Iss-tar'-e,  «.    [Lat,  Imper.  sing,  of  tefor  =  to 
rejoice.] 

Kecles. :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent ;  >o 
called  because  the  services  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  that  day  began  with  the 
words,  Lfetare,  stcrilis,  or  LaUare,  Jerusalem 
(Rejoice,  ttiou  barren  one  ;  or,  Rejoice,  Jeru- 
salem). 

IsJ'-tJ-a  (t  as  shX  «.  [Named  after  J.  de  Laet, 
of  Antwerp.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Flacourtiaceas,  tribe 
Prockeas.  La-tia  apetala,  a  tropical  American 
plant,  secretes  a  balsamic  resin,  which  become* 
white  in  contact  with  the  air  like  sanuarach. 

Ise-tl  tl-a  (tt  as  shl),  >.    [Lat  =  joy.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  89]. 

leev  I-gate,  o.     [Lat.  terfoaha,  pa.  pa».  of 
lamgo  =  to  make  smooth  ;  fetii  =  smooth.  ] 

li"t. :  Having  a  smooth  polish ;  applied  to 
seeds. 

lSBV-1-ga-tous,  o.    [Lat.  losvigatw.} 
Bat. :  The  same  as  IUKVIOATI  (q.v.). 

Uev-0-,  pref.     [Lat  tet<iM)  =  the  left ;  •  con- 
nective.] 

laevo  glucose,  t.    [LKWLOSE.] 

Irevo  gyrate,  <i.  Having  the  property  of 
rotating  towards  the  left.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation produced  by  certain  fluids  and  other 
substances,  distinguishing  the  particular  di- 
rection of  this  rotation  as  from  the  contrary 
one,  whicn  is  termed  dextro-gyrate. 

Isevo-gyration,  i.  Polarization  to  the 
left  hand. 

Isevo-racemlc,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Lcevo-racemic  acid :  [RACEHIC-ACID], 
liBvo-rotary,  a.      The  same  as  L^evo- 

OYBATB. 

laevo-tartarlc,  o.    (See  the  compound.) 

L<evo-tartarui  acid : 

Chm. :  A  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  tso- 
meric  with  tartaric  acid,  but  rotating  to  the 
left,  while  ordinary  tartaric  acid  does  so  to 
an  equal  extent  to  the  right. 

Itev'-n-lin,  i.    [Eng.  lamO(o»t);  -in.) 

Chtm.  :  A  sweet  substance,  resembling 
dextrin,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  tuU-rs 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water  ; 
does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  salts,  and  ia 
optically  inactive  until  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  it  becomes  strongly  l«evo- 
rotatory. 

Isev  u-loej-one, s.  [Eng. lomdos(e) ;  suff.  -nne.] 
Chen.  :  C6H10O5.  An  uncrystallizable 
syrup  obtained  by  heating  l&evulose  to  170*. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  cane  sugar 
to  160°,  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for 
four  hours.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
hevulosane  and  dextro-glucose  is  produced, 
but  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  by  fer- 
mentation. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
spirit,  but  Insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its 
solution  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  (a)j  =  15' 
or  (a)d  =  13-5°.  When  boiled  with  water  and 
dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  Uevulose.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  saccharic  acid. 

se v'-u-lose,  s.    [Lat.  Imnis  =  the  left ;  I  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -OK.] 

Chan.  :  C6H12O8.  La?vo-glucose,  or  iucro- 
laevulose.  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with 
dextrose,  occurring  together  with  dextiose  in 
honey  and  in  the  juices  of  sweet  fruits.  It  is 
also  produced,  together  with  an  equal  weight 
of  dextrose,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
diastase,  or  yeast,  on  cane-sugar ;  or  it  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  heating  inuline  with 


tttc,  lat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
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dilute  acids.  It  is  a  colourless,  uncrystalltz- 
able  syrup,  or,  when  dried  at  100°,  a  gummy, 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
spirit  50  o.  p.,  but  insoluble  in  absolute 
•Jcoliol.  It  closely  resembles  dextrose  in 
many  of  its  characters,  but  its  aqueous  so- 
lution is  sweeter,  and  it  is  more  easily  altered 
by  heat  and  acids.  Its  specific  rotatory  power 
to  -  98*,  at  15*  for  the  D  line,  decreasing  with 
the  rise  of  temperature.  When  powdered, 
slaked  lime  is  added  gradually  to  a  solution  of 
la?vulose  in  ice-cold  water,  calcium  Isevulosate, 
CfiH^Oj'CaO.HjO,  soluble  with  difficulty,  is 
formed.  By  means  of  this  reaction,  hevulose 
can  be  readily  freed  from  dextrose ;  the  latter, 
on  similar  treatment,  yielding  a  freely-soluble 
compound. 

la  fa  yette',  ,. 

1.  The  Liottomiu  zanthuru*,  a  Bciffinold  fish  of 
the  Northern  United  States,  said  to  have  be- 
come well  known  at  the  time  of  Lafayette's 
second  visit  to  this  country,  1824-5. 

2.  The    Btromathtut  triacanthtii,  or  dollar-, 
butter-,  or  harvest-fish. 

La  fitto ,  ».  [From  the  vineyards  of  the 
Chateau  Lafltte,  in  the  Haut-Medoc,  where  it 
is  produced.]  A  kind  of  claret  wine,  charac- 
terized by  its  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its 
perfume,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
violet  and  raspberry. 

•  Ian,  «.    [LOFT,  «.] 

1.  A  loft. 

2.  A  gallery  in  a  church. 

l&g,  a.  &  s.  [Wei.  Hag  =  slack  ;  cogn.  with 
Gael.  &  Ir.  lag  =  weak,  feeble ;  Com.  lac 
(adv.)  =  loose,  lax ;  lacca  =  to  faint  away  ; 
Lat.  laxus  =  loose,  lax  ;  Icel.  lakra  —  to  lag 
behind.  The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng. 
lax  and  languid  and  Or.  Aayopo?  (lagaros)  = 
slack.] 

•A.  As  atljtctirc : 

1.  Slow,  sluggish,  tardy;  coming  late  or 
feehind. 

J.  Last 

"  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lay  end  of  my  life 
"With  quiet  hours."        SJlaketp. :  1  Htnry  7T.,  T.  1. 

\.  Long-delayed. 

••  They  may,  cum  priril egio,  wear  away 
The  lay  end  of  their  lewdneas,  and  be  laughed  at." 
Shaketp- ;  Henry  VIII.,  L  &> 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  lowest  class ;  the  fag  end  ;  the  rump. 

"The  senator*  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
•ap  of  people  .  .  .  make  suitable  tor  destruction  !"— 
Shaketp. :  Timon  o/Athtiu,  iii.  «, 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  lags  behind  or 
comes  last ;  the  last  comer. 

"  But  to  be  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race- 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  v.  258. 

3.  An  old  convict.    (Australian.) 

"At  last  he  fell  In  with  two  old  Ingt  who  had,  ft 
deadly  grudge  ngalnit  the  chaplain,"— Rtad* ;  1ft 
tlcver  Too  Late  To  Mend,  ch.  Ix. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves 
forming  the  upper  casing  of  a  carding-machine. 
The  lags  of  the  carding-machine  are  clothed 
with  cards  on  the  under  sides,  and  are  sepa- 
rately removable. 

2.  Mach. :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  form- 
Ing  the  covering  of  a  large  band-drum.    The 
lags  of  the  drum  are  fastened  by  lag-screws  to 
the  frame  of  the  wheel. 

3.  Naut. :  The  lag  of  the  tide  is  the  time 
that  the  tide-wave  falls  behind  the  mean  time 
in  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon. 

4.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the 
covering  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder.    The 
lags  of   the  boiler  or    cylinder  are  wooden 
staves,  hooped,  and  enclosing  a  body  of  non- 
conducting material ;  also  called  cleading. 

(2)  tLAT.J 

iag  machine,  *. 

Wood-working  :  A  machine  for  hollowing 
•nt  the  insides  of  lags  or  covering  for  wooden 
rolls  or  drums,  or  the  cleading  for  jacketing 
cylinders  or  steam -pipes. 

lag-screw,  s.  A  flat-headed  screw  used 
to  attach  lags  to  band-drums. 

l&g,  v.i.  A;  t.    [Lxo,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  loiter;  to  stay  behind;  to  move  slowly. 


2.  To  be  slow  to  advance ;  to  hold  or  draw- 
back. 

'    *v  valour  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind, 
i  uat,  true  to  honour,  never  lagg'd  behind. ' 

Pope:  Homer;    (xiywey  xir.  24S. 

3.  To  remain  behind  or  beyond  one's  time. 

"  Superfluous  lugt  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

Juhnvm  :  Vanity  of  Human  Hithet. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  slacken.    (Heywood.) 

2.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude 
for  a  crime.  (Slang.) 

"I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lagged  for 
forgery."— Scott :  Si.  Romarit  W*tt,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  3.  To  steal. 

"  Some  corn  away  lag 
In  bottle  and  bag.  Tutter:  Uutbandrie,  p.  M. 

n.  Steam-eng. :  To  cover  or  clothe,  in  order 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

la'-gan.  s.    [Lie, AN.] 

*  la-gar '-to,  s.  [Sp.,  =  lizard.]  [ALLIGATOR.] 
The  form  in  which  the  word  alligator  first  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language. 

"  We  saw  In  It  [the  Orinoccol  divers  sorts  of  strange 
fishes  of  marvellous  bigncM,  bat  for  layartot  It  ex- 
celled."— Ralrigh:  Discovery  of  Guiana. 

la-ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aa-yijw  (lagenos), 
Aaywoc,  (lagunos)  =  a  flask.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  the  tail 
somewhat  flask-shaped.     It  is  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Lagenidffi  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  sub-genus  of  Molluscs,  genus  Turbi- 
nella. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  genus  [(!)]  has  existed 
from  the  Carboniferous  period  till  now. 

lag-e  naiM-a,  *.    [LAOENA,] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  containing 
but  one  species,  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet- 
gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris).  It  is  monoecious, 
with  a  campanulate  calyx  and  a  white  corolla. 
It  is  wild  in  India,  the  Mollucas,  and  Abys- 
sinia, In  that  state  it  is  poisonous,  but  when 
cultivated  its  deleterious  properties  disappear. 
Anglo-Indians  boil  the  fruit  when  young  and 
use  it  as  vegetable  marrow.  Natives  of  India 
slice  and  eat  it  as  a  curry.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  are  also  eaten.  The  fruit  which  is 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  often  used  by  Indian 
beggars  as  a  bottle.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  used  as  an  application  in  headaches. 
The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  to  be  diuretic, 
refrigerant,  and  antibilious.  It  is  bitter  and 
purgative  ;  it  is  occasionally  used  in  India  us 
a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  shaved  head  in 
delirium.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

ia-gen'  I  dee,    la- gen'- 1- da,  s.  pi.     [Lat. 

lagen(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos,  -ida.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perforated  Foraminifera. 
It  consists  of  microscopic  animals  contained 
within  curious  flask-like  shells,  with  a  neck 
and  sometimes  with  a  tube  continued  from  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.    They  are  marine, 
living  attached  to  fuci,  stones,  &c.    Genera, 
Lagena  and  Entoselenia. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  family  exists  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  upward. 

la  gen  i  form,  a.  [Lat  Zo0ena  =  »  flask,  a 
"bottle,  and/OTTna  =  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  Florence 
flask. 

la  ge  no  rhyn  chiis.  s.  [Gr.  Aay^o?  (ia- 
genos)  =  a  flask,  a  flagon,  and  pvygof  (rhung- 
chos)  =  a  snout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse.  The  beak 
of  Uie  upper  jaw  keeled  on  each  side,  the 
lower  jaw  with  two  or  three  small,  conical, 
rudimentary  teeth  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 
Lagenorhynchus  leucopleurus,  the  Delphinus 
Tursio  of  Knox,  occurs  in  Orkney  and  the 
Northern  Ocean  generally.  L.  albirostris  is 
the  White-beaked  Bottlenose.  It  has  been 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

lag'-er,  «.  [Ger.,  =a  store.]  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

lager-beer,  *.  The  ordinary  beer  of  Ger- 
many. 

lager-wine,  s.  Bottled  wine  which  has 
been  Kept  some  time  in  the  cellar. 

lag-er-stro'-mi-a  (o  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Magnus  Lagerstrom  of  Gothenburg.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  La- 
gerstromiese.  It  consists  of  fourteen  East 
Indian  and  Chinese  tiees  and  shrubs,  with 
splendid  flowers.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  ail 
lobes,  the  corolla  has  long  claws,  the  stamens 
many,  the  fruit  three  or  six-celled,  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  Lagerstromia  indica,  a  shrub 
common  in  Indian  gardens,  has  crnmpled 
petals.  It  is  from  China.  The  flowers  of 
L.  Flos  Regince,  or  L.  Regince,  are  in  panicles, 
at  first  of  a  pale-rose  colour,  but  afterwards 
deepening  into  a  fine  purple.  It  is  a  large, 
deciduous  tree,  growing  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Burmah.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  con- 
sidered to  be  purgative  and  hydragogue,  and 
the  seeds  to  be  narcotic.  The  timber  is  re- 
garded in  the  east  of  India  and  Burmah  as  the 
most  valuable  of  any  except  teak.  It  is  used 
in  the  East  for  ship  and  boat  building,  making 
carts,  gun  carriages,  &c.  L.  lanceolate,  L, 
microcarpa,  and  L.  parvijlora,  growing  in 
India,  L.  tomentosa  in  Burmah  and  Pegu,  and 
L.  hypoleuca  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have 
also  valuable  wood.  L.  Flos  Regince,  L.  parvi- 
jlora, and  L.  tomentosa  yield  gum  resins.  The 
bark  of  L.  parvijlora  is  used  in  India  for  tan* 
ning,  and  along  with  the  bark  of  Terminalia 
tomentosa  for  dyeing  skins  black. 

lag  er  stro-mJ  e'-»  (o  as  e),  s.  pi.    [Hod. 
Lat.  lagerstromi(d) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lythracese,  having  winged 
seeds. 

la-get'-ta,  s.  [From  lagetto,  the  Jamaican 
name  of  the  Lace-bark  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Daphnads.  Lagetta  iin- 
tearia  is  the  Lace-bark  tree  (q.v.). 

lag  -gard,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  lag,  &.  •  suff.  -ard, 
as  in  drunkard,  &c.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Slow,    sluggish,    backward; 
wanting  in  energy. 

"  To  hasten  and  reprov* 
The  laggard  rustic." 

Wordneorih.   Excurtion,  hk.  U. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lags  ;  a  slow,  slug- 
gish fellow ;  a  loiterer. 

"  Decrepit  winter,  toggard  In  the  dance." 

JJughet :  Ode  to  the  Creator  <>/  the  World. 

lag'  gen,  s.  [Perhaps  from  lag-end  =.  last  end 
or  bottom.]  The  angle  between  the  side  and 
bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

"  The  laggen  they  hae  cUtitet 
Fu'  clean  that  day. ' 

Burnt:  A  Dreamt. 

lag'  ger,  *.  [Eng.  lag,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
lags  behind ;  a  loiterer,  a  laggard. 

"  Whether  you  prove  a  tagger  in  the  race, 
Or  with  a  vigorous  ardour  urge  your  pace," 

Fruncit :  Horace,  Kp.  X     To  Lolliut. 

la-jgid'-f-um,  ».  [Gr.  \ayiStov  (lagidion), 
"dimin.  from  Aayw«  (logos)  =  a  hare.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidae.  Lagidium 
pallipes  Is  the  Pale-footed  Chinchilla,  and  L. 
Cuvieri  is  Cuvier's  Chinchilla.  Both  species 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

lag'-gihg,  5.    [LAO,  v.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  loitering 
or  idling. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :    Narrow  planks  extending  from 
one  rib  to  another  in  the  centering  of  arches 
and  forming  the  board  covering  upon  which 
the  courses  of  voussoirs  are  laid. 

2.  Steam-eng. :   The  non-conducting  jacket 
or  clothing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat ;  cleading,  deading, 
sheathing,  clothing. 

lag'-ging-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  lagging;  -ly.]  In* 
lagging,  loitering  manner;  like  a  laggard; 
loiteringly. 

la-gniappe'  (g  silent),  «.  [Sp.  la;  -nappe.] 
In  Louisiana,  a  gratuity,  usually  of  confec- 
tionery, pastry  or  nuts,  given  by  tradesmen  to 
their  customers,  especially  to  children  and 
colored  people. 

lag-6-m^-*-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lagomy(i}; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool :  Calling  Hares  or  Pikas,  a  family  of 
Rodentia  of  Mr.  Alston's  sub-order  Duplici- 
dentata.  They  resemble  the  hares,  but  have 
only  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  a  depressed 
skull,  contracted  frontal  bones  without  frontal 
wing-like  processes,  complete  clavicles,  short 
ears,  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  no  ap- 
parent tail.  They  are  akin  to  hares,  but  are 


boll,  bo*^;  poilt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph      t 
-*ian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -flon  =  ahun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.  '-We,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  deL 
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lagomys— lake 


•mailer  in  size.    They  are  found  In  Europe 
near  the  Volga,  in  Asia,  and  in  North  Am-'i  i>  .1. 
2.  PaUeont. :   Found  from  the  Miocene  on- 
wards. 

lag  o  mya,  s.  [Gr.  Aa>*is  (lagds),  genit.  Aa-yui 
(7a#o)  =  a  hare,  and  ju.us  (mus)  —  a  mouse.] 

1.  Zool. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lagomyidre.      Lagomys   alpinus,    the  Alpine 
Pika,  a  small  mammal  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  is  from  Siberia,  and  L.  princeps, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Pika,  from  six  to  seven 
Inches  long,  is  found  in  Canada,   the   Rocky 
Mountains,  near  those  of  California,  Utah,  and 
Oregon. 

2.  Palcsont.  :    The  genus  is  found  in    the 
Miocene  of  France  and  the  Pliocene  of  Europe ; 
also  in  Post- Tertiary  cave-deposits. 

la  go  nite,  8.  [Ital.  logo  =  a  lake  ;  n  con- 
nective, and  sun",  -ite  (Af£n.).] 

3/iu.  :  An  earthy  mineral  occurring  as  an 
encrustation  at  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  Col- 
our, ochreouB  yellow.  Compos. :  boracicacid, 
49'5,  seaquioxido  of  iron,  37'8,  water,  12'7, 
corresponding  to  the  formula,  FegOgSBOj  +  3 
HO. 

la-goon ,  *  la-gune',  «.  [Ital.  lagone,  laguna 
=-  a  pool ;  the  former  Is  an  augmentative  form 
of  Ital.  logo  =  a  lake ;  the  latter  from  Lat.  lu- 
cuna=&  pool ;  both  ultimately  from  Lat.  locus 
=  a  lake.] 

1.  A  shallow  lake  or  sheet  of  water,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  or  a  river,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  Italy,  South  America,  &c. 
They  sometimes  are  almost  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, and  become  stagnant  marshy  pools. 

"  Tb«  Slaver  In  the  broad  lagoon, 
Lay  moored  with  idle  wdl7 

LongfeUow :  The  Quadroon  Girl. 

2.  A  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  an  atoll 
(q-v.). 

lagoon-reef,  s.  The  same  as  an  atoll 
(q.v.). 

l*g-6ph-thal  ml-a, ».    [Gr.  \ayfc  (lagto)  = 
a  hare,  and  o$0oApia  (ophthalmia) =&  disease  of 
the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  hum- 
our ;  ophthalmia  (q.v.).] 
Pathol  :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

lag-6'  potis,  a.     [LAGOPUS.] 

Bat. :  Hare-footed ;  so  hairy  as  to  be  like 
a  hare's  foot,  as  the  inflorescence  of  some 
grasses  and  the  rhizomes  of  certain  ferns. 

lag  o'-pus,  «.  [Gr.  Aayi«  (logos)  =  a  hare, 
"and  irous  (pous)  =  a  foot.) 

Ornith. :  Ptarmigan,  a  genus  of  Tetrnonidte 
(Grouse).  The  bill  has  the  base  thickly  fea- 
thered, the  eyebrows  are  naked  and  smooth, 
the  tarsus  and  toes  thickly  covered  with  fea- 
thers in  winter.  Lagvpus  scoiicus  is  the  Red 
Grouse  (q.v.),  L.  muttis,  or  vulgarte,  is  the 
Ptarmigan  (q.v.).  L.  albus  is  the  Willow  Grouse 
of  the  Swedish  Peninsula,  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

la-go's'-  to  -ma, s.  [Or.  Aayw?  (lagos)  =  a  hare, 
and  o-TOfia  (stoma)—  a  mouth.]  Hare-lip. 

la  gos  to  mus,  la-go* -to-my s,  s.    [Gr. 

Xa-yws  (lagos)  =  a  hare  and  trrd/ia  (stoma)  = 
mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  Cninchillidse.    Lago- 
ttomus  trichodactylus  is  the  Viscacha  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :   The  genus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene and  Post  Pliocene  beds  of  South  America. 

lag-6  thrix,  s.  [Gr.  Xayci?  Qng5s\  genit. 
Aayw  (la-go)  =  &  hare,  and  0pi£  (thrix)  =  hair. 
So  named  from  its  fur  like  that  of  a  hare.] 

Zool. :  Woolly  Monkey  ;  a  genus  of  Monkeys, 
family  Cebidae.  They  have  a  long,  prehensile 
tail.  They  are  akin  to  Howlers  and  the  Spider 
Monkeys.  Five  are  known.  Lagothrix  Hum- 
boldtii  is  the  Caparro,  and  L.  olivaceus,  the  Bar- 
ricudo.  They  are  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

la  go   tls,  8.    [Gr.  Aayti?  (lagSs),  genit.  Aa-yal 
=  a  hare,  and  ofts  (ous)t  genit.  WTOS  (otos)  =  an 
ear.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  LAGIDIUM  (q.v.). 

l&g-ri-a,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  sug- 
gests Gr.  \a.\vri  (lachne)  =  soft  woolly  hair, 
down.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lagridae.  One  species,  Lagria  hirta,  is  British. 

lag  ri  dw,  lag-ri'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
lagri(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.} 


Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles), 
section  Heteromera.  The  elytra  are  soft, 
the  head  and  thorax  considerably  narrower 
than  the  elytra,  the  hitter  nearly  cylindrical, 
ovate,  or  truncated,  the  antennee  filiform  or 
swelling  towards  the  apex. 

lag-ri-man'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  The  same  as  LAORIUOSO  (q.v.). 

lag-ri-mo   so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  word  directing  that  the  piece  or 
part  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
in  a  mournful,  solemn,  or  plaintive  manner. 

*  la-gune',  s.    [LAGOON.] 

la-gu'-nite,  s.    [Sp.  laguna;  Fr.  lagune;  Ger. 
lagune  =  a  lake  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Win.).] 
A/in. ;  The  same  as  L  ACONITE  (q.v.). 

la-gur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  \ay*s  (logos)  =  a  hare, 
and  ovpd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  Hare's-tail  grass,  a  genus  of  Gramin- 
acese,  tribe  A  venose.  Lagurus  ovatus,  is  a  soft, 
hairy,  annual,  tufted  grass,  with  short,  flat 
leaves,  a  short  ligule  and  long  awns.  Found  in 
Guernsey,  and  naturalised  near  Saffron  Walden. 
It  is  more  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
parts  of  Asia. 

la  -1C,  *  lalck,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laicus,  from 
Gr.  Aat(c6s  (Uiikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  people, 
Aoos  (laos)  =  the  people ;  Fr.  laique ;  Sp.  laico ; 
Ital.  laico,  laicali;  Port.  leigo.} 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity 
or  people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy ;  lay. 
"  MytteriM  an  barred  from  laic  eyes." 

Il'ichetter:   Upon  Nothing. 

B*  As  subst, :  One  of  the  people;  a  lay- 
man. [LAITY,  0.  3.] 

"As  laicki,  to  priests  alao  .  .  .  should  yield  their 
service  to  the  divine  will." — Bp.  Sail:  Honour  of 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  liL  (Cone.) 

*  la'-I-cal,  a.    [Eng.  laic ;  ~al.}    The  same  as 
LAIC;  lay. 

"  The  l<ii'-<il  communion  under  both  kinds." — Cla- 
rendon :  Religion  A  Policy,  cb,  vii. 

*  la-I-cal   Ity\  s.      [Eng.   laical;  My.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  laic ;  the  state  of 
a  layman. 

*  la'-I-oal-lfc  adv.     [Eng.  laical;   -ly.]     In 

manner  of  a  layman  ;  like  the  laity. 

laid,  prtt.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.&a.    [LAY,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  £  pa.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Placed,  set,  put  down. 

2.  Paper-making :  Applied  to  paper  having 
the  marks  made  by  the  wires  of  the  deckle. 
The  choice  of  colouring  matter  gives  rise  to 
the  names  cream-laid*  blue-hud,  £c.    [WOVE.] 

Ial4-on,a. 

Joinery :  A  term  applied  to  mouldings 
which  are  got  out  in  strips  and  nailed  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  object 

laid  paper,  s.  Paper  made  with  a  ribbed 
surface  like  that  formerly  made  in  the  hand- 
frame. 

laid-up,  a.  Unwell ;  incapacitated  from 
exertion  or  labour  by  illness. 

laid  ly,  a.  [A  variant  of  Iwthly  (q.v.).] 
Loathsome,  unsightly;  repugnant  to  the 
sight.  (Scotch.) 

*  lale,  a.    [LAY,  a.] 

laigh  (gh  guttural),  a.  [Low.]  Low;  low- 
lying. 

"  Your  honour  hat  glen  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre 
of  the  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery  knowe."— Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  IT. 

lain,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [LIE  (2),  v.] 

*  laine,  v.i.    [LIE  (2),  «.] 

*  lain  -er,  s.     [LANIER.]    A  strap,  a  thong,  a 
lace. 

"  Nailing  the  speres,  and  helues  bokellng. 
GuidinV  of  aheloB,  with  laineri  lacing. 

Chaucer,  C.  }-.,  2.MT. 

lair,  v.l.  [LAIR  (3),  s.]  To  wade  ;  to  sink  in 
snow,  mud,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  through  the  drift,  deep  lairing  Hirnittle." 
Burnt ;  A  Winter  .\'i,/ft  r. 

lair  (1),  *  leir,  *  layere,  *  laire,  *  leyre,  s. 

[A.S.  leger  =  a  lair,  a  couch  ;  from  licgan  —  to 
lie;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leger  =a  couch,  a  lair, 
from  liggen  =  to  lie  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  leger;  O.  H. 


Ger.  legar ;  Ger.  lager,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  ligga/* 
=  to  lie ;  Goth.  Ugrs  =  a  couch,  from  ligan,  «= 
to  lie.] 

*  1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest  on  •  a  bed. 

2.  The  bed  or  resting-place  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  The  beast  IB  laid  down  in  his  lair." 

Cvwpm- :  Alexander  Selkirk. 

3.  A  stall  or  small  enclosure  for  cattle  to 
lie  in. 

*  4.  A  camp. 

"  Ledde  hyme  to  the  layere  than  the  kyng  lyge«a." 
.Vorte  Arthur'-, 

*  5.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

"  More   hard   for  hungrey    steed    t'abetalne   from, 
pleaaant  ^ar*."          Speiuer :  F.  £..  IV.  vili.  29 

*  6.  Pasture  or  grass  land  ;  a  plain  ;  grass. 
"  Tint  gyaut's  souiie  that  lies  there  on  the  Infra 

A  headlea»e  heap."    Spmitr :  f.  «.,  IV.  vlii  51. 

*  7«  A.  tomb  ;  a  bury  ing- place. 

"  The  mynBter  church,  this  day  of  great  repayre 
Of  Glasteubury,  where  now  he  has  his  leyre." 

Jlunting :  Chronicle,  u.  7T. 

8.  A  portion  of  a  burying-ground  sufficient 
for  a  single  grave.  (Scotch.) 

lair  (2),  lear,  s.    [LORE,  s.]    Learning. 

"We  would  like  the  lauies  to  had  a  we*  bit  malr 
lair  than  oonella,"  —  Soott  :  VU.H  Manneriny,  ch. 
xxxviil. 

litr  (3X  *.  [led.  leir;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  ler  = 
mud,  slime.]  A  bog,  a  mire,  a  swamp. 
(Scotch.) 

laird,  s.  [LORD.]  A  lord  of  the  manor;  a 
squire.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ah  :  but  the  latrdt  lived  then  langsyiie  ;  that's 
Ellangowaii  Auld  Place."— Scott :  Ouy  Jtannertny, 
ch.  L 

laird -Ship,  «.  [Eng.  laird;  -thip.}  An. 
estate  ;  landed  property.  (Scotch.) 

la  i^m,  s.    [LAMAISM.] 

lala'-sez  lalre  (z  silent),  phr.  [Pr.  (lit.)  = 
let  alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that  manner  of 
conducting  a  government  in  which  the  people 
are  allowed  to  regulate  themselves  with  as 
little  interference  from  the  supreme  authority 
as  possible. 

lait  an9e,  a.  [Fr.  Init  =  milk.]  The  milky 
hue  given  to  water  when  concrete  is  deposited 
in  it  It  is  generally  advantageous  to  remove 
this,  as  the  precipitate  is  light,  spongy,  and 
sets  imperfectly. 

laith, '(.**.    [Irish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loath ;  unwilling.    [LOATH.f 

"  Laith,  laith  was  the  law."— Soott :  Antiquary. 
ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  name  given  in  Ireland  to 

the  Pullack,  Merlangus  PoUachius. 

laith  ful,  a.  [Scotch  laith  =  loath,  and  Eng. 
-/i' /(')-]  Baahful,  sheepish. 

"The  yoBDgBter'B  artle«s  heart  o'erflowi  wi'  Joy, 
But  blateaud  laithfu,  scarce  can  wee!  behave." 
Burnt :  Cotter'*  Saturday  Night. 

la'-I-t^.  s.  [Formed  ft-om  lay,  t,  with  suff.  -fy,. 
on  analogy  with  gaiety,  &c.  [LAY,  a.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy ;  laymen  collectively. 

"  A  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the  sacerdotal 
OftBto."— Macaulay :  ffitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

"The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  Is  ft- 
mere  laity  or  want  of  holy  order*."— Ayliffe :  Paivrgan. 

3.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to  a  parti- 
cular profession,  as  distinguished  from  those 
regularly  engaged  in  it. 

II  The  term  was  first  used  in  the  second 
century.  At  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  502, 
laymen  were  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

laive,  lave,  «.  [LEAVE,  v.]  The  rest ;  the 
remainder;  the  residue,  whether  of  persons, 
things,  or  number. 

"  And,  what's  oft  malr  than  a'  the  lave, 
Your  better  art  o'  hldlug." 

Burnt :  To  the  Unro  G  wW. 

la-ka'-o,  «.  [Chinese.]  A  green  dye  prepared, 
"from  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

*  lake  (1),  *  lelke,  v.i.  [A.S.  Idcan  ;  O.  IceL 
leika;  O.  H.  Ger.  leichen.]  To  play,  to  sport 

"  Al  SO  h«  wolde  with  hem  hike."  Uavelok,  MB. 

*lake  (2),  *  lakke,  v.t,  [O.  Fris.  teWa;: 
O.  Dan.  lacke-n.}  [LACK,  v.] 

1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

"  Whan  thai  wll  anl  man  late."      Seven  Sayet,  1.S1& 

2.  To  lack ;  to  be  wanting,  to  fail. 

"  Hem  gin  that  water  tab-n."        Gen.  A  Exod.,  1,231, 


fate,  f&t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  tother;   we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mari 
or,  wore,  welt  work,  whdp  sfin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full  ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a, 


,  marine;  go,  p6 
qu  =  kw. 


lake— lalo 
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lUte  (1),  ».    (Let.  lacus;  FT.  lac.} 

1.  Geog. :  A  large  sheet  or  expanse  of  water 
entirely  surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no 
direct  or  immediate  communication  with  any 
sea,  ocean,  or  river,  or  having  comnmni cation 
only  by  means  of  rivers. 

"  And  spriucles  eke  the  water  counterfet. 
Like  unto  blacke  Aueruus  lake  In  hell." 

Surrey  :  VtrgUe  :  .fc'/iirfl  Iv. 

2.  Geol. :  As  Professor  (now  Sir  Andrew) 
Ramsay  first  pointed  out  in  1862,  many  lakes 
•are  of  glacial  origin,  an  hypothesis  illustrated 
by  the    fact   that  on  a  map  of  the  world 
it   is  chiefly  northern  lands    like    Scotland, 
Scandinavia,   or   the    more    Arctic    parts  of 
Russia,    Canada,    and    mountain-lands    like 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  that  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  lakes.    Others 
are  of  volcanic  or  earthquake  origin.    Thus  in 
the    Mississippi     earthquake    of    1811    large 
lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  were  formed 
in  an  hour.     The  molluscs  in  lakes  are  few 
in  genera  and  species,  though  often  numerous 
ID  individuals ;  none  of  the  univalves  have 
channelled    mouths.      Lacustrine    strata   of 
ancient  date  have  the  same  peculiarities. 

lake-basin,  s. 

Geography  £  Geology  : 

1.  The  bed  of  a  lake. 

2.  The  whole  area  drained  by  the  streams 
•which  fall  into  a  lake. 

lake-crater,  s. 

Geog.  it  Ceol. :  The  crater  of  a  dormant  or 
«xtinct  volcano  now  converted  into  a  lake. 
The  lake  of  Laach  in  the  Eifel,  and  perhaps 
the  Lonar  lake  in  the  Deccan,  &c.,  had  such 
an  origin. 

lake-dwellers,  >.  pi 

Anthrop. :  A  generic  term  applied  to  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  whether  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze 
period. 

"The  works  of  the  ancient  lake-dweUert ol  Switzer- 
laud."-7>.  If  idon:  Prehittoric  Han,  i.  lit. 

lake-dwelling,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PL) :  The  Pfahlbautm  of  German, 
the  habitations  lacustrines  of  French  writers. 
The  earliest  account  of  similar  dwellings  is  to 
be  found  in  Herodotus  (Terps.  v.  14),  who  de- 
scribes a  Thraciau  tribe  living,  in  520  B.C.,  in 
a  small  mountain-lake  of  what  is  now  Rou- 
melia.  The  custom  of  constructing  these 
habitations  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Prasias,  near 
Saionioa,  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  the  water,  as  the  Thracian  tribes  did,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  the  practice  of  building  lake- 
aettlements  is  very  common.  (For  authorities, 
»ee  Lubbock  :  Pn-historic  Times  (1869),  ch.  vi.) 
It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  (1)  of  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lake-dwellings  (P/ahlbauten),  and 
<2)  of  craunoges  (Packwerkbauten). 

1.  The  lake-dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland 
came  to  light  during  the  winter-months  of 
1853-4,  when  the  water  of  the  lakes  fell  much 
•fcelow  its  ordinary  level,  and  first  in  a  small 
"bay  between  Ober  ileilen  and  Dollikon,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Traces  of  lake-dwellings 
have  since  been  found  in  most  of  the  large 
Swiss  hikes,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
smaller  ones;  at  Peschiera,  on  the  Lago  di 
Oarda  ;  in  Mecklenburg,  at  Abbeville,  and  at 
Thetford.  Some  are  referable  to  the  Stone, 
others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  the  former  pre- 
ponderating in  the  eastern  lakes,  as  Constance 
»nd  Zurich  ;  the  hitter  in  Western  and  Central 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described 
these  hikes,  says  that  the  main  platform  was 
•of  round  timbers,  rarely  of  split  boards, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  mud ;  the  walls  and 
sides  were  in  great  measure  of  interlaced 
branches,  the  interstices  filled  with  moss, 
and  daubed  with  clay.  In  his  opinion,  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  they  were  rect- 
angular in  shape.  It  is  probable  that  the  huts 
were  thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormi- 
tories strewn  with  straw  or  hay.  M.  Troyon 
<Sur  Us  Habitations  Lacustrines)  thinks  they 
were  round,  as  were  the  huts  of  many  nations 
on  the  shore.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
"Whether  the  hnts  were  divided  into  rooms, 
•or  whether  they  contained  a  single  chamber, 
Keller  (lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  (ed.  Lee), 
p.  3)  distinguishes  three  modes  of  construc- 
tion: — 

(1)  Pile :  The  platform  laid  on  piles  driven 
Into  the  mud  at  regular  interval,  the  spaces 


between  the  piles  being  filled  up  with  stones, 
to  give  solidity  to  the  structure.     Keller's 


SPLIT  TRPNK. 

(Dredged /ram  lite  Late  of 

Zurich.) 


P1L«  CONSTBUCTION. 

translator  notes  that  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess was  adopted  at  Portland  Breakwater. 

(2)  Frame-pile  :  A  comparatively  rare  form, 
known    to    have         .^^•^••^••H^^^. 
existed     in     the 

Lake  of  Zurich, 

and    possibly    in 

other  places.  The 

piles  to  support 

the  platform  were  ,,m  i  m»a»mai  imaaa» 

fixed  by  a  mortise  FRAMB-PII.B  CONSTEDCTION. 

and     tenon     ar- 

rangement into  split  trunks,  lying  horizontally 

on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     This  plan  was 

chiefly       followed 

where  the  bottom 

of  the  hike  was  of 

soft    sand,    giving 

no    hold    for    the 

piles.         Timbers, 

similar  to  the  one 

here  reproduced  are  known  to  be  at  the  bottom 

of  several  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  so  that  this  mode 

of  construction  may  have  been  widely  spread. 

(3)  Fascine  :  Here  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  platform  was  obtained  by  layers  of 
sticks,  or  the  stems  of  small  trees.    (The  chief 
authorities  are  Keller,  op.  tit.  ;  Dr.  Heer  (Die 
PJlamen   der    Pfahlbauten;    Rutimeyer   (Die 
Fauna  der  Pfahlbauten). 

2.  Crannoges  :  Artificial  Islands  found  prin- 
cipally in  Ireland,  where  they  served  the  pur- 
pose of  strongholds.  In  this  case  "the  sup- 
port consisted  not  of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid 
mass  of  mud,  stones,  &c.,  with  layers  of  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  stakes,  the  latter 
serving  less  as  a  support,  than  to  bind  the 
mass  firmly  together  '  (Dubbock:  Pre-historic 
Times  (1869),  p  174).  They  are  of  much  later 
date  than  the  lake-dwelling  proper,  some  being 
depicted  in  Johnson's  "Platt  of  the  County 
Monaghan,  '  a  map  of  the  escheated  territories 
made  for  the  English  Government  in  1591. 
"  In  IMS  Lord  Lo  value  described  A  lake^taejliny  ob- 

served by  him  In  the  south  of  Scotland."  —  Lubboi-k: 

Pre-hittoric  Time*  (1878),  p  181. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Found  in,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  dwellings  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"This  may  be  a  suitable  place  for  mentioning  the 
mode  in  which  lake-dwelling  antiquities  are  collected." 
—Keller  :  Lakf-awellingi  of  Surtturland  (eu.  Lee),  i.  9. 

lake  habitation,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  same  as  LAKE-DWELLING 
(q.v.). 

"  Among  the  work*  of  great  merit  devoted  specially 
to  a  description  of  the  Swiss  lake-habltationf  is  that  of 
M.  Troyon."—  Lyett  :  Antiq.  Man  (1873),  p.  2L 

lake-like,  a.    Resembling  a  lake. 
lake-poet,  s. 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  the  scenery  around 
lakes. 

2.  One  of  the  Lake-School  of  poets. 
lake  salmon,  >.     [SALMON.] 

Lake-School,  «.  A  name  applied  in  deri- 
sion by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  a  class  of 
poets  who,  following  the  example  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge,  the  founders 
of  the  school  (who  resided  for  a  considerable 
part  of  their  lives  near  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland),  substituted  a  simple 
and  natural  taste  for  the  stiff  classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  [LAKEBS.] 

lake-settlement,  «. 

Anthrop.  :  A  collection  of  lake-dwellings. 
Lyell  (Antiq.  Man  (1873),  p.  21),  says  :  "  It  is 
believed  that  as  many  as  800  wooden  huts  were 
comprised  in  one  settlement,  and  that  they 
may  have  contained  about  1,000  inhabitants.  ' 

lake-trout,  ..    [Taoor.] 

lake-village,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  same  as  LAKE-SETTLEMENT 

(q.v.). 

er  have  not  M  vet        - 
more than  half-a-dozen 


"  All  the  lake.r-tUa'jfi  together  have  not  M 
s  with  the  remains  of  more  than  half-- 
skeletons.  "—Lubbock  :  Pre-hlttoric  r*mej(lS69), 


. 

plied  us  with  the  remains  of 
huma 
p.  112. 


lake-weed,  s. 

£ot. :  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

lake-worship,  s. 

Comp.  Religions :  A  particular  kind  of  water- 
worship  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Prt. 
historic  Times  (1869),  p.  269)  to  refute  a  theory 
that  the  gold  ornaments  dredged  up  from  the 
Bites  of  lake-dwellings  were  offerings  to  the 
gods.  That  certain  lakes  were  held  sacred  by 
ancient  nations  is  indisputable.  Tacitus,  de- 
scribing the  worship  of  Herthus  (or  HerthaX 
gives  cogent  reasons  (Ger.  xi.)  why  more  par- 
ticulars were  not  obtainable  in  his  day  :— 

"  Servi  mlnlstrant,  quos  statim  Idem  lacus  baurit- 
Arcanus  hinc  terror,  Riuict.ique  iguonuitia,  quid  sit  Id. 
quod  tantum  perlturt  vldenV 

The  following  authorities  may  also  be  con- 
sulted :  Cic.,  in  Verr.,  v.  72,  de  Nat.  Dear., 
iii.  20,  SO  ;  Mart.,  i.  60,  ix.  69  ;  Ovid.,  Met.  v. 
405,  406. 

"lake  (2),  *  lac,  t.  [A.8.  Idc;  Icel.  fetfcr.) 
Game,  sport,  play. 

"Bi  that  altar  was  the  loo."       Ormulum,  1,00. 

*  lake  (3),  ».    [O.  H.  Ger.  lachan;  O.  L.  <3«r. 
lacan.]    An  unidentified  kind  of  cloth, 

"  He  didue  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  tin  and  clere." 

Chaucer:  a.  T.,  MUST. 

lake  (4),  >.  [Fr.  laque,  from  Pcrs.  Uk  =  lake, 
produced  from  lac.] 

Paint. :  The  generic  name  of -a  variety  of 
transparent  red  and  other  pigments  of  great 
beauty,  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  preci- 
pitating coloured  tinctures  of  dyeing  drugs 
upon  alumina  and  otherearths,  &c.  The  lakes 
are  hence  a  numerous  class  of  pigments,  both 
with  respect  to  the  variety  of  their  appella- 
tions and  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
prepared.  The  colouring  matter  of  common 
lake  is  Brazil  wood,  wuich  afibrds  a  very 
fugitive  colour.  Superior  red  lakes  are  pre- 
pared from  cochineal,  lac,  and  kermes ;  but 
the  best  of  all  are  those  prepared  from  the 
root  of  the  Rubia  tinctoria  or  Madder-plant. 

t  lake  -let,  s.  [Eng.  lake  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suit 
-let.}  A  little  lake. 

"  The  sacred  flowers 
That  crown  the  lakelet." 

Southey  s  Thalaba,  iliL  «. 

lake'-men,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  lake,  and  men.] 

Anthrop. :  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  hike-dwellings  of 
Switzerland ;  hike-dwellers  (q.v.). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skins  of  animal* 
•upplied  the  ancient  lal.-rnifn  with  their  principal 
articles  of  clothing. "— iusioct :  Prt-MOmia  Ttnut 
(1869),  p.  186. 

*  lak-en,  *  lake  ns,  s.    [LAKIN.] 

*  lak'-er,  *  lak'-ist,  s.    [Eng.  lak(e);  -er,  -ist.\ 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  lake  scenery. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Lake-School  of  poetry. 

*  lake  -wake, «.    [LICHWAKE.] 
lakh,  s.    [LAC  (2).] 

*  la'-  kin,   s.     [See  def.]     A  contraction  o* 
diminutive  of  ladykin  (q.v.^ ;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  By'r  laktn,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir, 
My  old  bouea  ache."       Shaketp. :  Tempett,  iii.  S. 

*lak'-ish,o.    [Eng.  lak(e) ;  -to*.]    Wet,  moist. 

"  That  watery  lakith  Mil." 

Oreene  :  Orlando  furlOK,  p.  Ut 

*  lakke,  ».(.    [LACK,  ».] 

*  lakke,  t.    [LACK,  s.] 

Laksh'-mi,  Luksh'-mee,  s.    [Sansc.) 

Hind.  Myth.  :  The  wife  of  Vishnu.  She  tl 
the  goddess  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

*  lak'-ft  o.  [Eng.  lak(e)(l),  a. ;  -y.]  Of  or  pap. 
taining  to  a  lake  or  lakes  ;  like  a  lake. 

"And  flanlrinp  towers  and  laky  flood." 

Scott .  Marmian,  T.     llntrod.) 

t  lal-la'-tlon,  t.  [Fr.]  A  term  used  to  de- 
note a  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  which  la 
sounded  like  t ;  lambdacism. 

lal  le  man'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
J.  L.  E.  Ave-Lailemant,  M.D.  (1803-1867),  a 
writer  on  German  and  Italian  plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiates, 
tribe  Nepetese.  The  seeds  of  Lallemantia 
Royleana,  which  grows  in  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Indus  and  the  Salt  range  of  hilla, 
are  cooling  and  sedative. 

la  lo,  s.    [African.]    The  leaves  of  Adansonia 


^;  p^ut,]owl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sloa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flan  =  zhun.    -Uous,  -slous,  -clous  =  shas.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  b«l,  d*L 
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digitata,  the  Baobab  tree,  dried,  and  reduced  to 
•  powder.  It  is  a  favourite  food  of  some 
African  tribes. 

bt'-ma  (1),  s.  [Thibetian  =  a  lord,  a  teacher 
of  souls.]  A  priest  belonging  to  the  variety 
of  Booddhism  Known  as  Lamaism  (q.  v.). 

In  ma  (2),  s.    [LLAMA.] 

La  -ma-ism,  s.    [Eng.  lama ;  -ism.] 

Corn-par.  Religions  :  A  system  partly  reli- 
gious, partly  political — the  Church  and  State 
Establishment  of  Tibet — standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  Booddhism  proper  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism stands  to  primitive  Christianity. 
It  has  also  been  defined  as  a  "  form  of  Booddh- 
ism, modified  by  Saivism  and  Shamanism," 
Booddhism  was  introduced  Into  Tibet  in  A.D. 
622  by  Srong  Tsan  Kampo,  who  founded  the 
present  capital,  now  known  as  Lhasa.  His 
zeal  was  now  shared  by  his  two  queens,  one 
named  Bribsoon,  a  princess  from  Nepaul,  the 
other  Wen  Ching,  a  princess  from  China,  who 
are  said  to  have  founded  La  Branq  and  Ra 
Hochay,  the  most  famous  religious  nouses  in 
Tibet.  From  the  death  of  this  king  down  to 
about  850  is  called  the  "  First  Introduction  of 
Religion."  More  than  a  century  of  civil  war 
followed,  and  In  971  there  took  place  the 
"  Second  Introduction  of  Religion  "  into  Tibet. 
For  more  than  300  years  Booddhism  grew  in 
power  and  wealth,  and  Kublai  Khan  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lamas.  Under  his  suc- 
cessors the  dignity  of  abbot  at  Sakya  became 
hereditary,  the  abbots  breaking  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  In  1390,  Tsongkapa,  the  Tibetan 
monastic  reformer,  appeared  in  Lhasa,  and  at 
his  death,  in  1419,  he  left  three  immense 
monasteries  with  30,000  monks.  The  two 
things  on  which  he  insisted  were,  (1)  the  ob- 
servance of  celibacy,  and  (2)  simplicity  in 
dress.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Emperor  of  China  acknowledged 
the  leaders— the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Pantshen 
Lama — as  titular  overlords  of  the  Church  and 
tributary  rulers  of  Tibet.  They  were  abbots 
of  the  monasteries  at  Gedun  Dubpa,  near 
Lhasa,  and  Krashis  Lunpo  in  Further  Tibet, 
and  their  successors  still  exercise  the  same 
rights.  Both  are  looked  upon  as  incarnations 
—living  in  heaven,  and  appearing  on  earth  in 
an  apparitional  body.  When  one  dies  he  is 
supposed  to  become  incarnate  in  some  male 
child  born  about  that  time.  There  is  a  hier- 
archy corresponding  in  a  marked  degree  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Hue  &  Gabet 
describe  the  principal  act  of  religions  worship 
as  wonderfully  like  a  high-mass.  The  politi- 
cal authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  confined  to 
Tibet,  but  he  is  head  of  the  Booddhist  Church 
throughout  Mongolia  and  China.  (Rhys  Davids, 
In  Encyc.  Brit.) 

1*  ma  1st,  s.  [Eng.  lama;  -ist.]  One  who 
professes  lamaism  (q.v.). 

la-man  -tin,  la  men  tin,  s.  [Fr.,  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  the  native  name.] 
[MANATEE.] 

I»a-marck'-Ism,  s.  [Named  from  Jean  Bap* 
tiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Mounet,  Chevalier  de 
Lamarck,  born  at  Bazentin,  in  Plainly, 
August  1,  1744,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.,  1829.] 

Eiol. :  The  system  of  Lamarck,  the  first  to 
advance  a  theory  of  biological  evolution,  which 
has  since  been  set  aside,  though  nut  wholly,  by 
that  of  Darwin.  In  his  view  tlie  change  of 
species  in  animals  was  due  to  effort  to  obtain 
food  or  for  other  purposes,  development  in  cer- 
tain organs  in  consequence,  Ac.  Lamarckian 
Tiewe  are  held  by  many  United  States  natural- 
ists, under  the  title  of  Neo-Lamarckiwm. 

la'-ma-ser-y,  s.  [LAMA  (1).]  In  Tibet  and 
Mongolia  a  religious  society  or  congregation, 
presided  over  by  a  lama  (q.v.). 

*  lam'-a-sool,  «.    [LAMB'S-WOOL.] 

Iamb  (b  silent),  *  lomb,  *.    [A.S.  lamb;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lam;    Icel.  lamb;   Dan.  torn;  Sw. 
&  Gen  lamm;  Goth,  lamb.] 
L  Lit. :  The  young  of  the  sheep. 

**  You  wanton  lamb  ha*  cropt  the  woodbine's  pride." 
Jttuon  ;  English  tiarden.  it 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Used   typically  of  the  Saviour  of  the 

Iforld. 

"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
Sin  of  the  world."— John  1.  29. 

2.  One  who  is  as  innocent  and  gentle  as  a 
limb. 


3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

4.  Ironically  used  of  a  rough,  cruel,  merci- 
less person. 

"  As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
war  on  an  lutidet  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a 
Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  L<imt>.  In  allusion  to 
this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning. 
these  men,  the  rudest  and  uioet  ferocioui  iii  the  Kug* 
llsh  army,  were  called  Kirke's  Lambt," — Macaulay  : 
Silt.  Eng,,  oh.  v. 

*  5.  A  dupe ;  a  silly  fellow. 

lamb-ale,  s.  A  rural  festivity  at  the 
time  of  sheep-shearing.  [ALE.] 

lamb's  lettuce,  s. 

£ot.  :   ValerianeUa  olUoria.     (Hooker,)     A 

glabrous  flaccid  plant,  with  minute  pale  lilac 
owers,  wild  in  cornfields  and  hedge  banks  in 
Britain,  found  also  in  Europe,  West  Africa, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  The  young  leaves  make 
an  excellent  salad.  V.  carinata  is  probably  a 
variety  of  it. 

lamb's  quarters,  *.  pi 

Hot. :  (1)  AtripUx  patula,  (2)  An  American 
name  for  Chetiopodium  album. 

lamb's  succory,  a. 

Bot, :  The  composite  genus  Arnoserfs,  called 
also  Swine's  Succory.  One  species,  Arnoserif 
pusillat  is  a  colonist  in  Britain,  if  not  even  a 
native. 

lamb's  to  c,  «. 

Bot.  ;  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
lamb'B  tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Plantago  media. 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  with  a  deep,  narrow  bit 
for  making  quirks. 

lamb's- wool,  s.  4  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Wool  from  a  lamb. 

2.  Fig. :  A  beverage  consisting  of  ale  mixed 
with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples. 

"  A  cup  of  lambt-tvool  they  drank  to  him  there." 
Song  of  the  King  A  th*  Miller. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  the  wool 
of  a  lamb. 

lamb  (b  silent),  v.t.  [LAMB,  «.  1.]  To  bring 
forth  young.  (Said  of  a  sheep.) 

*  lam'  ba  tlve,    a.   &   §.     [Lat.  lambo  =  to 
lick ;  Eng.  suflf.  ~ivt.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  be  licked  up ;  to  be 

taken  by  licking. 

"  A  pot  of  lambatit*  electuary."— rotter,  No.  2M. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
be  taken  up  by  licking. 

"  I  stitched  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  In  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  nninailly 
should  require." — Witeman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*  lamb  -da-9ism  (6  silent),  «.      [Lat.  lamb- 
dacimus ;    Gr.    Aofi£o'a*i'o>i.o$   (lambdakismos), 
from  the  name  (lambda)  of  the  Greek  letter  A .] 

1.  A  fault  in  writing  or  ppeaking,  which 
consists  In  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
letter  I. 

2.  A  fault  in  speaking,   which  consists  In 
pronouncing  II  as  lli  in  billion. 

3.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
which  is  made  to  sound  as  I ;  lallation. 

lamb  doid-al  (6  silent),  lam  -doid-al,  a. 

[Gr.  Aafi£ooet6"ij«  (lambdoeides),  from  AapjSfia 
(lambda),  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  and 
clfiof  (eidos)  =  appearance.)  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  L  (A)  in  form  ;  as,  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

*  lamb-en,  *.  pi.    [LAMB,  «.] 

*  lam  -ben-cy,  s.    [Eng.  lambcntf)  ;  -cy.]    A 
gleam,  a  twinkle. 

"  These  were  sacred  lambenetet,  tongues  of  authentic 
flame  from  heaven."— Carlyle  :  Reminitcencet,  i.  86. 

t  lam'-  bent,  a.  [Lat.  lambent,  pr.  par.  of 
lambo  =  to  lick.] 

1.  Licking ;  playing  or  moving  about,  as 
though  licking ;  touching  slightly. 

'*  Then  on  his  locks  the  lambent  glory  plays." 

Pitt;  Virgil;  *£neid  11. 

2.  Gleaming,  twinkling :  as,  a  lambent  light. 

Lam'-bert,  s.  [Named  after  Lambert,  a 
botanist,  who  wrotea  monograph  of  the  genus 
Pin  us.] 

Lambert-pine,  s. 

Bot. :   Pitius  Lambertiana,  a  gigantic  tree, 


discovered  by  Douglas  in  New  Albion.  Trunk, 
lofty  and  erect ;  leaves  five,  rather  stiff,  bright 
green,  with  no  sheaths  ;  cones  very  large  and 
pendulous  ;  seeds  large  and  used  for  food. 

lamb  -ie  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  lamb  ;  dirain.  guff. 
•ie  »  -y.]    A  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 
**  The  third  came  up,  hap-«tap-an'-lowp, 
As  light  aa  ony  Uimbie."        Burnt :  Holy  futr. 

t  lamtJ'-inK(6  silent),  *.  [Eng.  lamb;  -4ng.] 
A  brood  or  breed  of  lambs. 

"Stone  had  also  done  very  well,  his  lambingt  had 
been  good."— A.  Q.  Grant;  Buth  Life  in  QueerulanA, 
tt  173. 

lamb' -kill  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  lamb;   -ktiL] 
Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Kulmia  angu»- 
tifolia. 

lamb' -kin  (b  silent),  *.  [Eng.  lamb ;  dimiiu 
Buff,  -kin.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lamb. 

"  A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  tide? 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  t  U4. 

2.  One  fondly  treated,  a  pet.    (Shakespeare.} 

lamb'-like  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  lamb,  and 
like.]  Like  a  lamb ;  meek,  gentle,  innocent, 
affectionate* 

*  lamb  ling  (b  silent),  «.    [Eng.  lamb;  dimin. 
puff.  -Una.]     A  little  or  young  lamb  ;  a  lamb- 
kin.   (Thackeray.) 

*  lam   boya,  s.  pi.    [Fr.  lambeau  (pL  lambeaux) 

=  arag.) 

Old  Armour :  Skirts  of  steel  plates,  flexible 
and  overlapping,  attached  to  the  front  and 
back  pieces  of  the  cuirass,  and  hanging  over 
the  thighs ;  worn  especially  in  Germany  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
They  were  cut  away,  before  and  behind,  to 
allow  the  rider  to  sit  on  his  horse. 

lam'  -  brequin  (brequin  as  ber  -  kin), 
lam  bre  kin,  s.  [Fr.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  curtain  on  the  helmet 
to  protect  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cap  with  a  valance  named  after 
Havelock. 

2.  A  festooned  drapery,  form- 
ing an  ornament  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  window,  and  covering 
the  curtain  rings  and  bar. 

H.  Heraldry: 

1.  The  point  of  a  label. 

2.  The  wreath  of  a  helmet 

lamb   skin  (b  silent),  «. 

skin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  dressed  with  the 
fleece  on  and  coloured,  used  as  a  mat,  Arc. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  resembling  the 
dressed  skin  of  a  lamb. 

lam'-doid-al,  a.    [LAMBDOIDAL.] 

lame,  a.  [A.S.  lama ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lam  = 
lame  ;  Icel.  lami,  lama ;  Dan.  lam  =  palsied ; 
Sw.  lam;  M.  H.  Ger.  lam.  The  original  sense 
probably  is  bruised  or  maimed ;  cf.  Icel.  lama. 
=  to  bruise,  j 

L  Literally : 

L  Crippled,  maimed,  or  disabled  In  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs,  usually  in  one  or  both  of 
the  legs. 

2.  Crippled  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  unsound 
or  defective  in  strength :  as,  a  lame  l«g. 

*  3.  Crippled,  disabled,  or  impaired  in  any 
way. 

"  Yonth  is  nimble,  age  Is  lame." 

Shdketp. :  Pilyrim  of  Love,  168, 

U,  Figuratively : 

L  Halting ;  not  running  smoothly  or  even- 
ly ;  defective  in  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

"  Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same  ; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame." 

Dryden  ;  Pertita,  L 

2.  Unsatisfactory,  imperfect. 

"  Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  he  achieved  with, 
half  a  mind,  with  a  faint  heart,  with  a  lame  endea- 
Tonr." — Barrow :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  18. 

lame-duck,  s.  A  defaulter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  (Slang.) 

"  I  know  very  well  what  a  tame-duet  Is.  to  my  cost." 
—ifarryat  :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  IXT. 

lame,  v.t.  [LAME,  s.]  To  make  lame,  to 
cripple,  to  disable. 

"  A  tender  foot  will  be  galled  and  lamed  If  you  a*t 
It  going  In  rugged  paths."— Barrow:  Sermon*,  TOL  Ut. 
ser  3. 


[Eng.  lamb,  and. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  lame,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamina  =  a  scale.] 

uid  Armour :  One  of  a  number  of  small  steel 
plates  forming  the  continuation  of  the  jam- 
barts  over  the  front  of  tlie  feet,  and  thus  form- 
ing the  mixed  solletets  of  a  mail  and  plate. 

[SOLLERET.] 

la-  me!  -la  (pi.  la  me!  -Ire),  ».    [Lat.  dimin. 

"of  lamina '=  a  scale,  a  thin  plate.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy ; 

(1)  Sing. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale ;  thus,  there 
is  a  cribriform  lamella  of  the  frontal  bone. 

(2)  PI.  (Of  bone) :  Concentric  rings  surround- 
ing the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  corona,  dividing  into  several 
foliaceous,  erect  scales,  in  Silene,  &c. 

(2)  PL :  The  parallel  plates  on  the  under 
side  of  the  pileus  in  Agaricus. 

3.  ZooL  (PI.) :  The  thin  plates  constituting 
the  gills  of  the  La  nielli  branch  iata  (q.v.)  or 
any  other  structure. 

la-mel'-lar,  a.     [LAMELLA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Composed  of  or  disposed  In 
thin  plates  or  scales. 

2.  Bot. :    Having  two  little  plates  at   the 
point,  as  the  styles  of  many  plants. 

"Calcareous  uiarl  Is  sometimes  of  a  compact,  some- 
times of  a  lamellar  texture."— A'irwan  ;  On  Manure*. 

3.  Zool. :  [IMBRICATE,  a.]. 

lam-el-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lamelfarius 
=  lamellar,  from  Lat.  lamella  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Naticidse.  They  have  white,  pellucid, 
fragile,  ear-shaped  shells,  without  an  oper- 
culum.  Ten  recent  species  are  known,  from 
Norway,  Britain,  &c,,  and  two  fossil,  from 
the  Pliocene. 

la-meT-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lameUar;  -ly.] 
'In  manner  of  thin  plates  or  scales. 

lam-el-late,  lam-el-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng. 
lamella;  suff.  -ate,  -ated.}  Covered  with  thin 
plates  or  scales ;  formed  of  or  furnished  with 
lamellae  ;  divided  internally  into  small  plates. 

"The  lamellated  antenna)  of  some  Insects  we  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope.  —Derham:  Phytteo-Theology,  bit.  viil.,  ch.  lv. 

(Note  l). 

^  mel-ll-bran-chl-a'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  la- 
meHflB=thin  plates;  Lat.  branchite;  Gr.  ftpdy 
X*o  (brangchia)  =  gills,  and  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  a  class  of 
molluscs  breathing  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in 
the  form  of  flat,  membranous  plates,  attached 
to  the  mantle.  Called  by  Lamarck  and 
others  Conchifera  (q.v.). 

la  melli  bran  -chi  ate,  a.  &  $.    [LAMEL- 

UBRANCHIATA.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
libranchiata  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  La- 
mellibranchiata. 

la-meT-li-coru,  a.  &  s.    [LAMELLICORNES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
licornes  (q.v.). 

"  Numerous  lamOHcarn  and  heteromeroua  insects." 
— Darwin:  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  ch.  T. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  section,  of 
Celeoptera,  known  as  Lamellicorues. 

la  mel  li  cor'  m  a,  la  mel  Ii  cor'-nes, 
s.  pi.  (Lat  lamell(ce)  =  thin  plates  ;  i  con- 
nective;  corn(ua)=^  horns,  and  neut.  pi.  adj. 
fiuff.  -ia,  or  masc.  and  fein.  -es,] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  beetles  having  short 
antennae  terminated  by  a  lamellated  club — 
i.e.,  a  club  composed  of  lamellae  or  little 
plates— formed  by  the  expansion  on  one  side 
of  the  three  apical  joints.  The  mentum  is 
•olid  and  horny  ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  have 
•pines  and  tooth-like  projections  on  the  fore 
ones,  enabling  them  to  dig  with  facility.  The 
larvse  are  soft  and  cylindrical,  with  a  large 
vertical  head.  There  are  six  small  legs  at- 
tached to  the  thoracic  segments.  Some  live 
in  the  ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  others  in  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  affords  them  food.  They  are 
all  herbivorous.  Among  them  are  the  most 
bulky  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  beetles 
existing.  More  than  7,000  species  are  known. 
They  are  divided  into  two  families:  Scara- 
beidae  and  Lucanidaa. 


lam-el-lif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lamella  =  a 
thin  plate ;  Jero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OILS.}  Producing  lamella:; 
composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers  ;  foliated  in 
structure. 

"  It  Is  distinguished  ....  by  the  l<im*Ulferou$  ribs 
ol  the  leaves." — Berkeley:  Cryptogamic  Botany,  |  (27. 

la  mcl'- It-form,  a.  [Lat.  lamella  =  a  thin 
"plate,  and/orwia  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  scale  or  plate. 

la   mel  U-ros-tral,   o.  &   a.     [LAMELLI* 

KOSTRES.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
lirostres  (q.V-X 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  family  La- 
in ell  irostres. 

la-mel-U-ros'-tres,  s.  [Lat.  lamella  =  thin 
"plates,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.  So  called  be- 
cause the  edges  of  the  bill  are  furnished  with 
a  series  of  transverse  plates  or  lamellae,  by 
means  of  which  the  birds  sift  the  ooze  in 
which  they  seek  their  food.] 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Anatidee 
(ducks,  geese,  &c.). 

la-meT-lose,  a.  [Lat.  Iamel1(a);  Eng.  adj. 
"suff.  -ose.]  Covered  with  lamella  or  plates ; 
In  the  form  of  plates. 

lame'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lame ;  -ly.] 

1.  /.//.;  In  a  lame  manner;  like  a  cripple 
or  lame  person. 

2.  Fig. :     Imperfectly,    feebly,    unsatisfac- 
torily ;  in  a  halting  manner. 

"  But  the  feet  were  Ume  .  .  .  and  therefore  stood 
lamely  In  the  verse."— SAaketp.  :  At  You  Like  /(,  iii.  2. 

lame-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lame;  -ness.] 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lame 
or  crippled  ;  an  impaired  or  disabled  state  of 
the  limbs. 

"  Bank  feels  no  lamtnett  of  his  knotty  gout." 

Ben  Jonton  :  On  Bank  the  Uturtr. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Imperfection,  ttnsatisfactoriness,  feeble- 
ness, weakness. 

"  If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lamencu  of 
It  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  sufficient 
to  effect  a  present  liking."— Drydtn:  Spanish  friar. 
(Pref.) 

2.  A  state  of  being  halting ;  want  of  smooth- 
ness   and    rhythmical   correctness :   as,   the 
lameness  of  a  verse. 

lament ,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  lamenter,  from  Lat. 
'lamentor,  from  lamentum  =  a  mournful  cry.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grieve  ;  to  express 
sorrow,  to  bewail. 

"  [He]  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  L  459. 

2.  To    regret  deeply ;   to  grieve ;  to  feel 
sorrow. 

"  Where  joy  most  revels  grief  doth  most  lament." 
Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  a. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bewail,  to  mourn  over,  to 
deplore,  to  grieve  for. 

"The  lot  which  all  lament  and  none  can  shun." 
Pope ;  Homer  ;  Odyttey  xxiv.  48. 

la-ment',  «.    [LAMENT,  v.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  In  cries  or 
complaints ;  lamentation ;  grief  audibly  ex- 
pressed. 

"  And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  lament*  renew." 
Pope:  Homer;  JltadxxlU.  IT. 

*  2.  An  elegy ;  a  mournful  air. 

lam'-ent-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lament- 
abilis,  from  lamentor  =  to  lament;  Sp.  lament- 
able; Ital.  lamentabile.] 

1.  To  be  lamented,  bewailed,  or  mourned 
for ;  calling  for  or  exciting  grief  or  lamenta- 
tions ;  mournful,  sad. 

"  The  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme 
danger  and  extreme  provocation." — Macaulay:  Hint 
l&tff.,  ch.  xvil. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow : 
mournful. 

**  For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part." 

Shaketp,  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT,  4 

3.  Pitiful,  miserable,  poor,  despicable. 

"  One  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 
Kats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme." 

Dryden  :  Pertiui,  I. 

*lam'-ent-a-ble-lyt  adv.  [Eng.  lamentable; 
-ly]  The  same  as  LAMENTABLY  (q.v.). 

lam'-ent-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lamentable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lament- 
able. 


lam  ent-a-bly,a<?y.  [Eng.  lamentable) ; -ly.} 

1.  In  a  lamentable  manner ;  so  as  to  excite 
sorrow  or  grief. 

"  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  If  it  be  d'lefol 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed,  auu  sung  lamentably."—  Mu*em  .-  Winter* 
Taie.  iv.  a. 

2.  With  lamentations  or  expressions  of  sor- 
row or  grief. 

"Now  Chri**»M  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and 
began  to  cry  out  lamentably."— Bunyan:  fOgrim't 
Prugrett,  pt.  {. 

3.  Pitifully,  miserably,  despicably. 

lam  en-ta  tion,    '  lam  en  ta  cy  on,  • 

[Lat.  lamentatio,  from  lamentor  =  to  lament; 
Fr.  lamentation;  Sp.  lamentation  ;  Zfcd.fe«M» 
tazione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting  or  bewailing ;  mourn* 
ing,  wailing. 

"  His  sons  burled  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  for  him."—l  Maccabeet  II.  10. 

2.  A  cry  or  audible  expression  of  grief;  a 
wail,  an  outcry. 

"'Most  I  relinquish  It  allf  he  cried,  with  a  wild 
lamentation." 
Longfellow:  Courtthip  of  MUet  Stantlith.  ill 

IL  Scripture  (PI.) : 

Old  Test.  Canon ;  One  of  the  shorter  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  No  author's  name  ia 
attached  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  it 
is  simply  designated  from  its  first  two  words, 
npW  (ekhah)  =  "O  how."  The  Septuagint 
translators  called  it  epijroi  Icpepi'ou  (Threnoi 
leremiou)  =  "  Dirges  or  Lamentations  ol 
Jeremiah."  Universal  tradition  attributes  it 
to  him,  and  the  style  in  that  of  his  acknow- 
ledged prophecies.  Cf.  Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13,  with 
Jer.  xiv.  17  ;  Lam.  i.  Iff,  ii.  11,  iii.  48-9  with 
Jer.  ix.  l,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17 ;  Lam.  iv.  21  with 
Jer.  xlix.  12,  &c.,  &c.  Each  of  the  nvo 
chapters  is  a  distinct  elegy.  Chapters  i.,  ii.f 
and  iv.  have  each  twenty-two  verses,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters 
alphabetically  arranged.  Chap.  iii.  \\i\s  sixty. 
six  verses,  commencing  with  the  letters  of  th« 
alphabet,  thrice  repeated.  The  fifth  chaptet 
is  not  alphabetically  arranged,  though  it  also 
has  twenty-two  verses.  The  theme  is  the 
destruction  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
the  misery  of  the  survivors.  It  is  chanted  ia 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  on  the  6th  of  Al>, 
in  our  month  of  July. 

la  ment'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LAMENT,  v.} 

*  la-ment'-ed-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  lamented  ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  lamented  or  lamentable  manner  ;  lament* 
ably. 

"  Sometimes  they  are  not  both  actors,  but  the  one  of 
them  most  lamtmttdly  passive." — Milton  :  Colatterion. 

la  ment'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lament  ;  -er.]  On« 
who  mourns  or  laments  ;  a  mourner. 

"  Strike  the  straight  lamentfrt  dumb." 

n  route  ;  On  the  death  of  hit  Hchoolmattir. 

la  men  -tin,  a.    [LAHANTIN,] 

la  ment'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [LAMENT,  «.J 
A*  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  subst. :  Lamentation,  mourning,  grief, 

wailing. 

"  In  wild  lamenting!  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  atone  she  shrlek'd  his  name." 

Moor* :  fire-  Wonhippert. 

la-menf-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lamenting;  -ly.\ 
'In  a  lamenting  manner;  with  lamentations. 

lam-  e:ro,  s.  [Sp.]  A  walled  receiver,  where 
the  slimes  (mud  charged  with  auriferous  or 
argentiferous  particles,  or  both)  are  deposited 
from  the  arrastra,  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
their  water,  and  accumulate  till  sufficient  to 
fonn  a  torta,  in  which  the  amalgamation  i* 
performed. 

*  lam'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  lame  ;  t  connective ;  -er.} 

A  cripple. 

"  He  would  have  been  a  lameter  for  lif e."— Gait  i 
The  Provott,  ch.  z. 

la  mi-a,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aajuia  (Lamia)  - 
a  fabulous  monster  said  to  feed  on  man's  flesh.] 
1.  Greek  &  Roman  Mythol. :  An  evil  spirit, 
having  the  semblance  of  a  serpent,  with  th» 
head,  or  at  least  the  mouth,  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  whose  whole  figure  the  lamia  wa« 
supposed  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  love  of  some  man*  whom,  it  wat 
feigned,  it  tore  to  pieces  and  devoured.  The 
most  circumstantial  account  that  has  com* 


bfiil,  btfy;  p<Jut,  J6^1;  cat,  ?eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyiat.     pli  =  t 
-tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  ^ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tious,  .  sious  =  shiis.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dft 
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down  to  us  is  to  be  found  In  Philostratus  (de 
Vita  Apol.,  lib.  iv.),  where  Lycius  Is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  these  spirits, 
but  was  delivered  by  his  master  Apollonius, 
who,  "  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found 
her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia."  (Burton: 
Anat.  o/Afetan.(1881),  p.  495).  Keats's  Lamia 
Is  an  amplification  of  this  story.  (Cf.  Horace, 
A.  P.,  340.)  Later  the  word  was  used  to 
signify  a  witch,  an  enchantress.  [INCUBUS, 
LILITH.) 

f  The  ward  rffi  (KUtK)  occurs  only  once  In 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  A.  V.  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  14)  it  is  translated  "  screech-owl,"  with 
"  night  monster  "  as  a  marginal  reading.  The 
Vulgate  has  lamia,  and  lamia,  or  lamya  is 
found  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  in  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Becke's,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  fcenus  of  the  sub- 
family Lamiince  (q.v.).  The  species  chiefly 
inhabit  wooded  countries  within  the  tropics, 
especially  South  America.  One,  Lamia  tcxter, 
la  British. 

l*-ml-a'-9fi-m,  •.  pt     [Lat  &rai(u»);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.J 
Hot.:  [LABIATE]. 

Ui'-ml  d89,  ».  pi.    [Lat  bm({um);  fern.  pi. 
•d.j.  sufT.  -idee.] 
Bat. :  A  family  of  Labiate,  tribe  Stacheffi. 

.4-mi-l'-n»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  2ani(a);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  .ince.] 

Eniom. :  A  sub-family  of  Cerambycldte.  It 
consists  of  beetles  with  long  autennee,  with 
•  vertical  forehead  generally  at  right  angles  to 
the  uxis  of  the  body.  They  are  found  on  the 
woog  of  trees,  and  are  often  so  variegated  in 
colour  with  adpressed  hairs  as  to  resemble 
the  wood  on  which  they  live.  Some  tropical 
species,  however,  are  brightly  coloured. 

Am  -In-a  (pi.  lam'-l-me),  a,    [Lat] 

L  Oni.  Lang. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  plate 
<x  thin  piece  of  metal ;  a  thin  slice  of  wood 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  or  of  ivory  for 
•be  painter ;  veneer  of  all  kiuds. 
H.  Technically: 
\.  Anatomy : 

(1)  A  plate ;  as,  the  lamina  of  the  vertebrae. 

(2)  A  layer;    as,  the  lamina,  cinerea  (giay 
layer),  which  connects  the  corpus  callosum  and 
the  commissure  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Sot. :  The  blade  or  expanded  surface  of 
•>  leaf ;  the  leaf  of  a  plant  without  its  petiole. 

3.  Geol. :  A  term  used  of  the  smaller  layers 
into  which  a  stratum  is  divided. 

lam-In-a-blT-i-ty,  ».  [Eng.  laminable ; -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laminable. 

lam'-In  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  famiXa);  -aM«.] 
Capable  of  being  formed  into  laminae  or  thin 
plates ;  capable  of  being  extended  into  thin 
plates  by  pressure  between  steel  or  iron  rollers. 

lam-1-nte,  t.  pi    [LAMINA.] 

lam'-I-nar,  a.  [Lat  laminfa)  -  a  scale,  a 
thin  plate  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  Consisting  of 
lamina  or  thin  plates  ;  in  layers. 

laminar-fission.  «. 

Petrol. :  Flaggy  cleavage,  one  of  Rntley's 
"Structural  Planes." 

lam-l-nar'-l-a,  s.  [Lat.  lamina(q.v.) ;  sing, 
fern.  suff.  -aria.  Named  from  the  bladder-like 
character  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  LaminaridiB,  or  the  order  Lamina- 
riaceee.  In  place  of  leaves  there  is  a  plane 
rlbless  expansion.  The  stem  is  either  naked 
or  fringed.  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria 
digitate  and  L.  eaccharina,  called  tangles,  are 
eaten.  The  first  of  these  with  L.  bulbosa  are 
most  valued  of  the  genus  for  kelp  manufac- 
ture. L.  saccharina  is  used  as  an  imperfect 
hygrometer.  It  is  administered  in  India  in 
goitre,  scrofula,  and  syphilis.  So  are  L.  brae- 
teata  and  the  large  Australian  species,  L. 
potatorum. 

Btm-i  nar-I-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
laminarUa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ocea;.] 

Sot.:  An  order  of  dark-spored  Algals. 
They  are  olive-coloured,  unjointed  seaweeds, 
with  superficial  spores  which  form  indefinite 
cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  frond.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size. 


lam-i-nar  -I  an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  laminaria); 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  '-an.] 

Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  algaceous 
genus  Laminaria  (q.v.). 

laminariau  zone,  *. 

Zool.  Geog. :  The  scuond  of  the  great  marine 
zones  into  which  Molluscs  are  distributed,  a 
zone  from  low  water  to  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  laminaria  and  other  seaweeds 
form  miniature  forests  in  which  are  the  veget- 
able-feeding molluscs,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  also 
bivalves,  cephalopods,  &c.  In  tropical  seas 
there  is  often  coral  instead  of  seaweeds.  The 
oyster  beds  of  the  north  and  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  south  are  in  the  laminaiian  zone. 

lam'-In-ar-ite,  >.    [LAMINARITES.] 

fakeobot. :  A  species  of  Lauiiuarites  (q.v.). 

lam-In-a-ri'-tes,  >.  [Mod.  Lat  laminarUa) 
(q.v.) ;  -ties  (/'afcwm*.).] 

Fakeobot. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  vhat  he  deemed  a  fossil  algal  from  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  Aix,  near  La  Kochelle. 

lam-m-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  lamin(a)  ;  -art/.]  Con- 
stating  or  composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers. 

lam  -i-nate,  r.t.  [Lat  lamina  =  a  thin  plate.] 
To  split  up  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

"We  took  an  ounce  of  that  [refined  silver  land  having 
laminated  it,  we  cast  Hupou  twlceitsweightof  beaten 
auhUiuate."~/fcy{«  ;  Workt.  lii.  BL 

lam'-i-nate,  lam  - 1  -  nat  -  ed,  a,    [Lat 

laminffl);  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ate,  -<ited.]  Con- 
sisting of  lamina;,  or  thin  plates  or  scales,  in 
layers  one  over  the  other. 

"  I  took  two  panels  of  gold,  the  one  common  gold 

thiuly  laminated,  and  the  other  very  weli  renned."— 

Ootlt!  Iforta,  til.  83. 

laminated-arch,  9.  A  timber  arch  made 
of  successive  thicknesses  of  planking  benton  to 
a  centering  and  secured  together  by  tree-nails. 

laminated  pipe.  «.  Water,  sewer,  or 
gas  pipe  made  of  thicknesses  of  veneer  or 
scale  board  successively  wrapped  to  obtain 
thickness  and  strength.  Each  layer  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  asphalt,  and  the 
grain  of  alternate  layers  passes  in  transverse 
directions,  so  us  to  secure  an  intimate  bond 
and  a  line  of  resistance  to  disruption  in  any 
direction,  lengthwise,  oblique,  or  across  the 
pipe  circumference.'  The  veneer  is  sometimes 
made  to  alternate  with  fabric  or  an  adhesive 
composition. 

laminated-rib,  «.  An  arched  beam 
made  of  planks  bent,  laid  flatwise  in  layers, 
and  secured  by  bolts.  [ARCHED-BEAM.] 

lam'-I-nat-iing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LAMINATE,  ».  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Hot. :  Separating  into  several  plates  or 
layers. 

Ta.Ttiifiq.t.itig  -  machine,  *•  A  gold- 
beater's rolling-mill  for  reducing  the  ingot  of 
gold  to  such  a  thickness  that  a  square  inch 
will  weigh  Q\  grains.  The  ingot  weighs  two 
ounces,  and  is  f  inch  broad.  The  rollers  are 
of  hard  steel,  and  extend  the  ingot  to  a  ribbon. 
The  gold  is  frequently  annealed  during  the 
process, 

laminating-roller,  s. 
Metal-worki  iig :  One  of  a  set  by  which  a  faggot 
or  bloom  is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  or  sheet 

lam-i-na'- tion,  «.  (Eng.  laminate),  V. ; 
•ton.)  The  state  of  being  composed  of  small 
laminae  or  plates. 

"Mr.  Darwin  attrtbutee  the  tomfiuium  and  aaile 
structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachy  tic  structure 
...  to  their  having  moved,  when  liquid,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lamina*"—  £yeU:  Student'!  JUementi  of 
Geoloffy.  P>  M*- 

lam  I  nif  er-ous,  a.  (Lat  lamina  =  a 
thin  plate,  a  layer  ;/ero=tobear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -out.]  Constructed  of  laminae  or  thin 
plates  in  layers. 

"  lam'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  toi(«),  a.  ;-fcA.J  Some- 
what lame. 

"  A  vein  .  .  .  which  ever  after  occasioned  him  to  go 
lamas'—Wood:  Athena  Oam.,  11. 

*  lam'-I-ter,  *  lam'-e-ter,  s.  [LAMBTER.]  A 
cripple.  (Scotch.) 

la'-mi-um,  >.    [Lat  =  the  dead  nettle,  from 

Gr.  Aaifxos  (laimos)  =  the  throat.    The  genus 

received    its   name  from  the  shape  of  the 

flowers.] 

Bat.:   Dead  nettle;  a  genns  of  Labiate, 


family  Lamid*  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  hairj 
plants,  with  many  whorls  or  leafy  bracteatf 
heads  of  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  or  subcaia- 
pauulate,  with  five  teeth  ;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  arched,  lower  trifid,  spreading ;  sta- 
mens four ;  auth'ers  converging  in  pairs,  the 
cells  diverging.  Thirty-five  species  are  known. 
Five  and  British.  Lamium  purpureum,  L.  in- 
termedium, L.  amplexicaule,  L,  album,  and  L. 
Galeobdolon. 

*  lamm,  *  lamb  (6  silent), "  lam,  r.t.  (Icel. 
lemja  =  to  beat ;  lama  =  to  bruise ;  A.8.  /re- 
man 3  to  thrash  ;  Icel.  lamning  =  a  beating.] 
To  beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash. 

"A  fellow  whom  he  tanked  most  honiUjr.-— JtU- 
ton:  Travel*  in  £/iyla>id,  p.  goe. 

Lam  -mas,  *  Lam  masse,  e.  &  a,     (A.S. 

hid/masse,  hltemmaiaae,  from  hidf=&  loaf,  mouse 
—  a  mass.] 

A.  As  tubst. :  The  first  day  of  August,  so 
called  because  on  that  day,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  a  loaf  wag  offered  as  an  offering  of 
first-fruits. 

"  To  the  lammoMt  afterward  he  spousede  the  queue. " 
Robert  <ff  Gloucester,  p.  817. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  th* 
first  day  of  August. 

^  Shipley  {Gloss.  Ecdes.  Terms)  considers 
Lammas  an  abridgment  of  Vincula  mass,  or, 
the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  eom- 
memoration  of  his  deliverance  from  chains, 
which  is  celebrated  on  August  1. 

^  At  Latter  Lammas:  Never:  equivalent  to 
"Greek  kalends." 

ay,  «.    The  first  of  August; 


Lammas. 


nas-eve,  «.    The  eve  of  Lamina* 


Day  ;  the  thirty-first  of  July. 

Lammas  -tlflo,  a.    Lammas-time  or 
sou  (q.v.> 

"  bhe  is  not  fourteen  ;  bow  long  la  it  now 

'- 


.  :  Romeo  t  Jidia.  L  s. 

•  lam'-mcr,  *  lam-cr,  *  laum-cr,  s.  k  a. 
[Ferliaps  for  fawuier,  a  Frenchified  form  of 
amber.} 

A*  As  subst.  :  Amber. 
B.  As  ad).  :  Made  of  amber. 

"A  gTOBTam    gown,  lammer   beads,  and    a   cleai. 
oockarnony,"—  Scott  .-  Bride  of  Lamntermoor,  ch.  xli 

lam'-mer-gel:  er,  loem'-mer-gey  cr, 
lem'-mer-gey-er,  ».  [Ger.  Idmmergeier; 
Inmmer,  pi.  of  lamm  —  a  lamb,  and  yeier  - 
a  vulture.] 

Ornitft.  :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 


LAUHEBOEIER 

land,  A-c.,  to  an   eagle,   Gypaitut  bartatut. 
[GBIFFON,  2.] 

lam'-na,  s.  [Gr.  Aajii/a  (lamna),  the  same  ai 
Aanio.  (TamiaXJ  [LAMIA.] 

1.  Ichtliy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
LamniiUe  (q.v.X    Lamna,  cornubica  is  the  Por- 
beagle or  Beaumaris-shark  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaont.  :  Teeth  apparently  belonging  to 
the  genus  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

lam'-ni-deB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac.  lamn(a] 
(q.v.);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl:  -i<te.) 

L  Ichthy. :  Porbeagles ;  a  family  of  Selachoi- 
dei  (Sharks).  No  nictitating  membrane,  no 
spiracles,  or  only  minute  foramina  in  their 
place.  The  gill-openings  are  usually  wide. 
Dr.  GUnther  divides  the  family  into  two  sub- 
families, Lamnina  and  Selachina  (q.v.). 

2.  Pataxmt.:  Teeth,  Ac.  belonging  to  the 
family  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Tertiary. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     a,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lamnina— lampooner 
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lam-ni'-na»  s.  pk  (Mod.  Lat.  Jamn(a);  Lat, 
neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(na.l 

IcMky, :  A  sub-family  of  Lamnldw,  con- 
taining the  genera  Lamna,  Carchurodon,  Odon- 
tospis,  and  Alopecias.  (Giinther.) 

Uim-nuh  -gui-a  (ul  as  wf),  a.  [Lat.  lamna, 
a  contr.  for  l'imin/i,  and  uupufa  »  a  nail.] 

Zool :  A  name  given  by  Prof.  Wagner  to  a 
section  of  the  Pachydermata,  having  flattened 
nails  instead  of  hoofs.  It  contains  only  one 
family,  Hyracid»(q.v.). 

Limp,  *  lampo,  «.  [Fr.  lampe,  from  Lat. 
tow/jo*,  Gr.AoMm  (fampas)= a  torch,  alight ; 
AU.UITW  (iu»y«5)=  to  shine  ;  Ger.  Uimpe ;  ItaL 
Zampa.) 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  vessel  In  early  times  of  rude  pot- 
tery, later  of  metal,  glass,  or  porcelain,  for 
the  production  of  artificial  light  by  means  of 
the  combustion  of  a  wick  Inserted  in  oil  or 
other  highly  inflammable  matter. 

"The  wise  [virginal  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with 
their  lamp*."— Matt.  xxiv.  4. 

(2)  In  a  loose  sense,  the  word  Is  used  for 
some  other  contrivance  of  producing  artificial 
light :  as,  a  gas-tamp,  an  electric-tow^. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting 
A  lamp  in  use  or  appearance ;  anything  which 
gives  out  or  possesses  light  real   or   meta- 
phorical ;  anything  shining  as  a  luminary. 

"  Th;  word  la  a  lamp  onto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto 
my  path.*— Ptalmi  cxix.  106. 

lamp-bracket,  *.  A  branch  extending 
from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  hold  a  lamp. 

lamp-burner,  a.  The  portion  of  a  lamp 
at  which  the  wick  is  exposed,  adjusted,  and 
ignited.  Its  crowning  portion  Is  usually  such 
as  to  direct  a  current  of  air  upon  the  wick  to 
Insure  a  more  perfect  combustion. 

lamp-cement,  *.  A  cement  for  brass 
mountings  upon  glass,  such  as  on  lamps,  is 
made  by  boiling  resin  3  parts  with  caustic  soda 
1  part,  in  water  5  parts,  thus  making  a  kind  of 
soap,  which  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  zinc-white,  white-lead,  or  pre- 
cipitated chalk.  It  is  unaffected  by  petroleum 
or  similar  burning-fluids. 

lamp-chimney,  8.  The  glass  funnel 
which  increases  the  draft  and  protects  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  Lamp-chimneys  are  usually 
made  of  glass,  but  have  been  made  of  mica, 
metal  with  mica  windows,  horn,  and  porce- 
lain. Their  forms  are  various,  from  the 
straight  cylinder  of  the  German  student's 
lamp  to  the  obese  bulb  of  commoner  varieties. 
They  have  also  been  made  in  various  con- 
voluted and  spiral  forms,  designed  to  give 
greater  liberty  of  expansion  with  changes  of 
temperature.  They  have  also  been  split  longi- 
tudinally, spirally,  and  made  with  holes,  the 
intention  being  in  each  case  to  make  them 
less  liable  to  fracture  by  heat  or  a  blow. 

Lamp-chimney  cleaner : 

Domestic:  A  pad  or  brush  for  cleaning  the 
chimneys  and  glasses  of  lumps.  It  is  usually 
made  expanding,  so  as  to  bear  upon  opposite 
portions  of  the  inside. 

lamp-cone,  «.  A  dome-shaped  or  conical 
Tap,  with  a  slit  for  the  Hume,  and  placed  over 
and  around  the  wick  and  wick-tube  of  a 
lamp,  to  concentrate  the  current  of  air  at 
the  throat  of  the  cone. 

lamp-oil,  s.  Any  oil  used  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

lamp-post,  s.  A  stand  for  a  street-lamp, 
usually  adapted  for  gas.  The  pipes  rises  in- 
side the  hollow  post,  with  a  burner  ou  top 
surrounded  by  a  glazed  lantern. 

lamp  shade,  *.  A  screen  placed  above 
the  light  to  intercept  or  mellow  it.  It  may 
have  a  dark  exterior  and  reflecting  interior 
surface. 

lamp  shells, «.  pi 

Zoology: 

1.  Gen. :  The  class  Brachlopoda  (q.v.X  the 
shape  of  the  shell,  with  the  hole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  peduncle,  presenting  some  resem- 
blance to  an  Etruscan  lamp. 

2.  Spec. .-  The  genus  Terebratula  (q.v.X 

lamp-stove*  *.  A  stove  in  which  the 
ht-at  is  obtained  by  the  burning  of  oil  in 
wicks  beneath  the  kettle,  oven,  &c. 

lamp-wick,  s. 

1.  OnL  Lang. :  The  capillary  or  foraminous 


material  which  conducts  oil  or  grease  to  the 
part  where  it  is  consumed  in  the  flame.  Wicks 
are  usually  of  woven  fibre — cotton,  for  in- 
stance, but  have  been  made  of  paper-pulp, 
asbestos,  biscuit  of  fire-clay,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  PhUmis  Lychnitis,  one  of  the  La- 
biatie  (q.v.X  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
England  in  liuS. 

*  lamp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    (LAMP,*.! 

A.  Trans. :  To  light  up,  as  a  lamp ;  to  illu- 
minate. 

"  Did  towards  me  those  lampitip  turn*  direct." 
JJ ruminant,  a.  XV. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  shine ;  to  give  light. 

"  Cmaugst  the  eternal  spheres  and  lampion  sky." 
^peiaar:  F,  0,.,  IIL  ill  L 

lamp  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  limp  (q.v.).]  To 
walk  quickly  and  with  long  strides.  (Scotch.) 

*  lam'-pad,  s.    [Or.  AofiTra?  (lampas),  gentt. 
Aa/j.n-d6os  (lampados).']  -A-  lamp ;  a  candlestick. 

lam'-pa-def,  s.  pi.    [LAMPAD.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  early  modern 
naturalists,  specially  by  Menschen  in  1787 
and  Humphreys  in  1797,  to  the  Lamp-shells. 
[BRACHIOPODA.  ] 

*  1dm'  pa  dist,  *.    [Gr. 

distes),  from  Aa/A«-ds  (lampas),  geni 
(lampados  —  a  lamp.]   One  who  gained  a  prize 
in  the  lampadrome. 

lam'-pa  dite,  s.  [Named  by  Hust  after 
Lampadius;  suit'.  ~ite  (Afm.)-] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Wad  containing  4  to 
18  per  cent,  of 'oxide  of  copper,  and  some- 
times oxide  of  cobalt.  Passes  into  mela- 
conite  (q.v.X  Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species 
of  Wad  (q.v.X  but  it  is  probably  only  a  mix- 
ture. 

lam '-pa-drome,  ».  [Gr.  Aa/x»raSTj8poji&x  (fam- 
padedromia),  from  Aajbura?  (ZompasX  genit. 
Aa/ATTaSo?  (lampados)  =  a  lamp,  and  £p6/io? 
(dromes)  =  a  running;  opo/tci?  (dramein)  — 
to  run.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  torch-race  which  It  was 
customary  to  exhibit  at  certain  sacred  festi- 
vals. The  competitors  were  young  men,  to 
each  of  whom  a  lighted  torch  was  given,  and 
he  who  arrived  first  at  the  goal  with  his 
torch  still  alight  was  the  winner. 

lam'- pas,    lam'- pass,    Maiu'-pers,   s. 

[Fr.  tampas.] 

Farriery:  A  disease  In  horses,  consisting  of 
a  swelling  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  rising  above 
the  teeth. 

"Troubled  with  the  lamp-lit.  Infected  with  the 
fashions."— ShaJtesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  UL  2. 

lam-pas -se'  (m  as  n),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  LANGUED  (q.v.X 

lamp'-ate,  a.    [Eng.  lamp(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  lamptc  acid. 

lamp-black,  $.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  black.']  A 
nearly  pure  form  of  amorphous  carbon,  ob- 
tained by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or 
resin.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

lampblack-furnace,  s.    A  cylindrical 

chamber,  lined  with  sheepskin  or  canvas, 
and  having  a  conical  top.  The  top  is  provided 
with  a  cowl,  through  which  the  more  volatile 
products  of  combustion  escape,  the  carbon 
adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  chamber.  At 
one  side  is  a  smaller  communicating  com- 
partment, provided  with  a  grate,  on  which  a 
vessel  containing  the  hydrocarbon,  resin,  coal- 
tar,  or  similar  substance,  is  placed,  and  heated 
by  a  flre  beneath. 

lam  -per  eel,  s.    [LAMPREY.] 

lam' -pern,  «.  [Altered  for  the  purpose  of 
distinction  from  Eng.,  <fec.  lamprty  (q.v.)  (?).J 
Ichthy.:  The  river  lamprey,  Petromyzon 
fluviatilis.  The  back  is  dark  blue,  the  sides 
silvery.  It  is  smaller  than  the  sea  lamprey. 
It  is  found  in  many  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan.  It 
abounds  In  the  Thames,  and  is  caught  and 
sold  for  bait.  The  price  is  £3  to  £$  per 
thousand. 

*  lam'-pers,  ».    [LAMPAS.] 
lam'-pet,  lam  pit,  <.    [LIHPKT.] 
Lam'-pe-ters,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  Lampeter, 


in  Cardiganshire,  at  which  exists  a  college  for 
theological  students,  founded  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess in  1822,  erected  in  1827,  and  incorporated 
in  1828.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  association  formed  among 
his  fellow  students  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Rev.t 
Henry  James  Prince,  who  entert  I  Lampeter 
College  in  March,  1836.  In  June,  1842,  at  a 
meeting  in  Swansea,  he  is  said  to  have  put 
forth  pretensions  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  being  repudiated  by  the 
majority  of  his  brethren,  led  him  to  leave  tht 
college  and  secede  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  found  an  institution  called  the 
Agapemone  (q.v.).  Called  also  Lampeter 
Brethren.  The  association  does  not  figure  as 
a  sect  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns. 

Lam-pe'-tians  (ti  as  ah),  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  A  sect,  probably  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  centuryi  said  to  derive  their  name 
from  their  founder  Lampetius,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  .St.  John  Damascene 
(de  HOT  (ed.  1548),  p.  359)  describes  them  as 
teaching  that  no  Christian  should  do  any- 
thing unwillingly  or  by  constraint,  and  says 
that  their  freedom  degenerated  into  license. 
They  have,  at  various  times,  been  identified 
with  the  Massalians,  Adclphians,  and  Mar- 
ctonists,  but  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Euchites. 

*  l&mp'-full,  a.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  AW-]  Starry. 
"  A  temporall  beauty  of  the  lum^fttll  side*." 

Sylvetter:  The  Arhe,  500. 

lamp'-Ic,  a.  [From  (Dobereiner's)  lamp,  the 
name  given  to  the  platinum  spiral  over  a  spirit 
lamp  ;  -«.] 

lampic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^I^Os-  Aldehydic-acid,  acetylous- 


acid,  etheric  acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Davy  and  Faraday,  and  called  by  Prof.  Daniell 
lampic  acid.  If  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  be 
kept  at  a  red  heat  in  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  the  volatile  products  of  combustion  con- 
densed, an  acid  liquid  is  obtained;  the  vapour 
of  which  has  the  odour  of  aldehyde,  and 
strongly  affects  the  eyes.  This  is  called 
lampic  acid,  but  by  many  chemists  it  is  con-. 
sidered  to  be  a  mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  1*015,  possessing  a  sour,  harsh 
taste,  and  disagreeable  pungent  odour.  It  has 
a  powerfully  reducing  action,  and  if  heated 
with  the  oxides  of  silver  or  gold,  converts 
them  into  the  metallic  state,  a  liquid  remaining 
which  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid. 

'lamp  -Ing,  a.     [Eng.  lamp;  -ing.}    Shining 
as  a  lamp;  sparkling. 
"  Happy  lines,  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deigii  sometimes  to  look." 
Spenter  :  Sonnet!,  L 

(  lam  '-pi  -on,  s.  [Fr.,  dimiu.  of  lampe.]  A 
small  lamp,  used  for  illuminations  and  deco- 
rations. 

"Down  the  court  three  lamptont  flare." 

Jt.  Browning:  Jtnpecta&ltity. 

lam'-  pit,  8.    [LIMPET.]    A  limpet. 

"  Triumphant  crushln't  like  a  mussel, 
Or  lampit  shell." 
Burnt  :  The  A  uthor'i  Earnest  Orjf. 

*  lamp'-leas,  a.    [Eng.  lamp;  -leas.]    Without 

or  destitute  of  a  lamp  ;  not  reflecting  light.   ' 

"  Your  ladles  eyes  are  lumpieta  to  that  virtue." 

Beaum.  £  Flet.  :  Mad  Lover,  11.  1. 

lamp-light  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng,  lamp,  and 
light.}  The  light  given  at  night  by  lamps. 

lamp'-light-er  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  lamp, 
and  lighter.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
light  the  public  lamps  at  night. 

"  And  the  half  -breathless  lamplighter,  he's  In  the  net* 
Wordtwvrth  :  Power  of  Muttc. 

lara-poon'.  s.  [Fr.  tampon  =  a  drinking  song, 
so  called  from  the  exclamation  tampons  !  a 
let  us  drink,  frequently  introduced  into  sucb 
songs  ;  lamper  =  to  drink.]  A  personal  satire 
written  or  published  ;  scurrilous  abuse,  usually 
of  some  one  prominently  before  the  public. 

"Some  facetious  male  con  tents  .  .  .  amused  to* 
town  by  lampoont  In  English  and  Latin  ou  his  itet«ro- 
dory."—  Muoautajt  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x  v  i  i. 

lam  poon',  v.t.  [LAMPOON,  *.]  To  write  lam- 
poons upon  ;  to  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

"Ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him."  —  Uacaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlx. 

lam  poon  -er,  *.  [Eng.  lampoon  ;  -«-.]  On« 
who  lampoons  another  ;  one  who  writes  per- 
sonal satire  on  others  ;  a  writer  of  lampoons. 

"  Lampooner!  and  cri  ticks  nuhed  In  like  a  tide." 
Buckinghamihi  re  ;  election  of  a  Poet  Laureate. 


boil,  bo£;  po~ftt,  ]6*1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eflst.    -Ing. 
-•Ian,  -tlan  -  shnn.    -tlon,  -»lon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -?ion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  ic.  -  b»l,  d«L 
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lampoonry— lance 


*lam-po6n'-ry\s.    [Eng.  lampoon  ;  -ry.]  The 

act  of   lampooning  ;  a   lampoon  ;   personal 
abuse  or  satire. 

lam-pra-chrc  -ni-um,  s.  [Qr.  Aa^n-pd? 
(lampros)  =  liright,  brilliant,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
\a)chcEnium  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites.  Lampra- 
cJxenium  microcephalum,  an  Indian  plant,  is 
said  by  Dyinock  to  be  used  medicinally  as  an 
aromatic  bitter.  (Report  Calcutta  Exhibition.) 

lam'-prel,  lam  -pron,  s.    [LAHPBBT.] 

lam  prey,  '  lam  proye,  *.  [Fr.  tamproie  ; 
Prov.  lampreza,  lamprea,  lamprada  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
lamprea  ;  Ital.  lampreda,  from  Lat.  lampetra  = 
the  lamprey,  from  lambo  =  to  lick,  and  petra  = 
a  rock.  So  called  from  attaching  itself  by 
its  month  to  rocks.] 

1.  (Sing.);  The  genus  Petromyzon.  There 
•re  two  dorsal  fins,  both  far  back  on  the  body. 
The  Sea,  or  Spotted  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  ma- 
rinus,  is  an  eel-like  fish,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
greenish-brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown 
and  green  on  the  back  and  sides.  It  attaches 
itself  to  rocks,  boats,  and  to  other  fishes,  by 
the  mouth,  exhausting  the  air.  ID  April  and 
May  it  ascends  rivers.  It  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  Africa,  Ac. 
Lampreys  are  caught  and  eaten  i  n  Europe.  The 
Fringe-lipped  Lamprey  (Petromyzon  branchia- 
lis)  is  called  also  the  Sandpiper  (q.v.),  the 
River  Lamprey,  and  the  Lampern  (q.v.). 


"  There  wen  found  In  Gwar'i  fish-pond*,  f 
to  have  lived  threescore  yean."  —  Bacon:  BiM.  Lift  A 
Death,  J  11. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  family  Petromyzontidas.  It 
consists  of  eel-like  fishes,  with  a  naked  skin 
aii'i  undergoingametamorphosis.  Their  larval 
form  was  taken  for  a  distinct  fish,  and  was 
called  Ammoceetes.  In  this  form  the  head  is 
very  small,  the  mouth  toothless  and  sur- 
rounded by  fringed  barbels,  and  the  eye  small 
and  hidden  in  a  groove.  In  the  third  or  fourth 
year  maturity  is  reached. 

lam  -prf-ma,  5.  [Or.  Aa^nv>«tV«i-  (lamprei- 
mon)  =  clad  in  splendid  robes  ;  Xo/xirpoc  (lam- 
pros)  =  bright.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamprimina)  (q.v.).  It  is  of  splendid  hue, 
and  is  from  Australia. 

lam  prl-mi  nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  lam- 
prim(a)  ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incc.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Liieanidse  (Stag- 
bee!  les).  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
metallic  splendour. 


s.  [Gr.  Au/j.Trpd?  (lampros)  —  bright.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Coryphsenida,  or  Cory- 
phaeniua.    Lampris  Luna  is  the  Opah  (q.v.). 
See  also  KINO-FISH. 

lam  pro  phane,  lam  proph'-an-ite,  s. 

[Gr.  Aapn-poc  (tampros)  —  shining,  and  ^KUPOJUU 
Ipkainomai)  —  to  appear.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral,  occurring  in  thin,  cleav- 
able  folia  at  Longban,  Wennland,  Sweden. 
Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'07  ;  lustre,  pearly  ; 
colour  and  streak  white.  Compos.  :  sulphuric 
acid,  11*17  ;  oxide  of  lead,  28'0  ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  7*90  ;  magnesia,  5*26  ;  lime,  24  65; 
•soda  and  potash,  14*02  ;  water,  8'35. 

lam  proph'-an  ite,  s.    [LAHPROPHANE.] 

iam-pro-tor-ni'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lam- 
protornis  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -iwx.} 
Ornith.  :  In  Swamson's  classification,  a  sub- 
family of  Sturnidse,  having  the  bill  thruah-like, 
compressed,  the  culmen  curved  from  the  base, 
the  lateral  toes  unequal.  Now  generally 
merged  in  Sturninse  (q.v.). 

lam  prot-or'-nis,  s.     [Gr.  \attirp6rr^  (lam- 
protes)  5=  brightness,  and  opm  (ornts)  =  a  bird.  ] 
Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamprotoniiua;  (q.v.).    Found  in  Africa, 

Am'-prd-type,  s.    [Gr.  Ao/xirp<$s  (lampros)  == 
shining,  beautiful,  and  Eng.  type.] 
Photog,  :  A  polished  collodion  picture, 

tamp  sa-na,  *.    [LAPSANA.J 
tamp  sa-ne-as,  s.    [LAPSAKES.] 

lam-pyr'-I-d»  (yr  as  ir),  «.      [Lat.,  Ac., 
lamj>yr(is)  ;  fern.  \>L  adj.  sutt".  -idee.} 

Entom.  .-  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Malacodermata.  The  antennae  are  vari- 
able in  form.  The  body  is  long,  narrow,  and 


soft.  More  than  500  are  known,  most  of 
them  from  North  and  South  America.  [LAM- 
PYRIS.]  The  family  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
families, Lycinae,Lampyrince,  andTelephorince. 

lam-pyr-i'-nw,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lampyr(i$)  (q.T.); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  su£f.  -iwe.J 

Entom. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Lampyridaa  (q.v.).  The  prothorax  forms  a 
shield  more  or  less  covering  the  head;  the 
tail  in  the  females  emits  an  electric .  light. 
Kev.  H.  S.  Gorham  says  that  where  the  eyes 
are  large,  the  luminosity  is  small,  and  vice 
versa.  Where  the  eyes  and  the  luminosity 
are  large,  the  antennae  are  small,  and  vice 
versa.  (Bates.) 

lam'-pyr-ine,  $.    [Lat,  &c.  tom,pyr(is);  -4ne.] 
ZooL, :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  sub- 
family Lampyrin«(q.v.). 

lam-pyr'-Is  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
AafiTrovpi's  (lampouru)  —  a  glowworm;  Aafin-w 
(lampd)  53  to  shine,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lampyrime  and  of  the  family  Lampyridse. 
Lampyris  noctiluca  is  the  Glowworm  (q.v.). 

la'-na,  3.  [The  native  name.]  A  kind  of  close- 
grained,  tough  wood,  obtained  from  the  Genijwi 
americana,  a  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family,  and 
a  native  of  British  Guiana.  The  fruit,  called 
genipap,  yields  a  pigment  called  lana  dye, 
used  by  the  natives  to  stain  their  skins. 

lana  dye,  s.    [LANA.] 

lan'-ark  itc,  *.  [Named  from  Lanarkshire, 
where  first  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals  aggregated  lengthways.  Cleavage 
perfect  in  one  direction,  less  so  in  another ; 
laminae  flexible  ;  hardness,  2-2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  6-3 
-6'4 ;  lustre,  cleavage-face  pearly,  elsewhere 
adamantine  to  resinous ;  colour,  greenish- 
white  or  pale-yellow.  Compos. :  formerly  re- 
garded as  PbSO4+PbCOs,  but  recent  analyses 
prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  com- 
position being  PbaSOs,  which  requires  sul- 
phate of  lead,  57-6 ;  oxide  of  lead,  42*4. 

•la'-Oft-ry,  «.  [Lat.  Zanaria  =  a  wool-store, 
from  lanarius  =  pertaining  to  wool ;  lana  ** 
wool.]  A  wool-store. 

la  -nate,  la  -nat-ed,  a.    [Lat  Zanatut,  from 
la>ia  =  wool.] 
Ord.  Lang.  A  Bot. :  Woolly. 

Lan  ca  shire,  s.&a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  tubst. :  One  of  the  most  important 
counties  of  England,  situated  in  the  north- 
west. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  county 
described  under  A. 

Lancashire  asphodel,  s. 
Bot. :  Narthecium  assifragum.     [  BOO  -  ASPHO- 
DEL. ] 

Lan'-cas-ter  ».     [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Lancaster-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  cannon  with  a  twisting,  slightly 
oval  bore  and  conoidal  projectile.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan  was  adopted  in  1854,  and  several 
Lancaster  guns  were  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol. 

Lancaster  rifle,  s.  A  rifle  with  an 
elliptic  rifling,  the  bore  being  being  slightly 
oval  in  section.  The  twist  is  one  turn  in  ;rj 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  barrel; 
bore,  *498  inch ;  eccentricity,  '01  in  half  an 
inch.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  bullet 
causes  it  to  fill  the  bore.  Length  of  bullet, 
2t  diameters  with  a  windage  of  T^3St  and  has 
a  paper  patch  ;  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Lan-cas-teV-X-an,  a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Joseph"  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  born  in  1771,  and 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  had  a  flourish- 
ing school  in  his  father's  residence  in  the 
Borough  Road,  London.  In  1805  he  was  re- 
ceived by  George  III.  He  travelled  as  an 
advocate  for  education  from  1807  to  1811. 
Becoming  insolvent  he  removed  in  1818  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  died  on  Oct.  23, 18S8. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
education.  [MONITORIAL.] 

Lancasterian-schools,  s.  pi  Schools 
set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  ou  the  system  of 
Joseph  Lancaster. 


lan'-cas-ter-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Silliman, 
jun.,  from  the  place  where  found,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania;  suff.  -ite  (Kin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  once  supposed  to  be  s 
distinct  species,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  brucite  and  hydromaguesite.  (Se« 
these  words. ) 

Lan-cas'-tri-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Hist. :  A  follower  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ffi  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  under  ROSE.] 

lance,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lancea;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  Ao-yxT)  (longche)  =  a  lance.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a 
sharp  point,  much  used,  particularly  before 
the  invention  of  firearms.     It  is  a  thrusting 
weapon  used  on  foot,  but  chiefly  on  horse- 
back.   In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lance  was  held 
in  the  highest  repute  by  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  Euro- 
pean armies ;  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.    The  lance  used 
by  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar form.    Near  the  lower  end  the  lance  was 
very  thick,  with  a  deep  opening  in  which  the 
arm  was  placed  when  the  lance  was  put  in 
rest  preparatory  to  a  charge.    Immediately  in 
front  of  the  opening  the  shaft  was,  in  tilting- 
lances,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half   in 
diameter,  and  sloped  off  towards  the  upper 
end,  which  was  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.      The  lances  now  in 
use    among   the    European    cavalry   have  a 
shaft  of  ash  or  beech-wood  from  8  to  16  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or  10  inches  long, 
and  to  prevent  this  from  being  cut  off  by  a 
sabre  stroke,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  a  strip 
of  iron  on  each  side  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  long.    The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap 
to  prevent  splitting.    The  point  has  a  small 
pennon,  intended    to    frighten   the   enemy's 
horses.    When  not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried 
In  a  leathern  shoe  by  the  right  stirrup,  de- 
pendent by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  arm. 
In  use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm. 

"  Set  lane*  in  rett,  itrlke  spur." 

Tennj/ton :  Blainf,  iW. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  pointed  blade,  usually  employe  I 
to  sever  the  grain  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
path  of  a  chipping-bit  or  router.    It  is  used 
in  crozes,  planes,  and  gauges  of  certain  kinds. 

2.  Greek  Ritual:  A  small  knife  used  in  th» 
early  part  of  the  present  Greek  liturgy  to- 
divide  the  Host   from  the  holy  loaf.     The 
action    commemorates   the    piercing   of  our 
Lord's  side.    The  priest  makes  four  cuts  in 
the  loaf,  and  stabs  it  more  than  once,  accom- 
panying each  action  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture.    (Addis  A  Arnold.) 

3.  Pyrotech. :   Lances  are  small  paper  cases, 
filled  with  composition,  and  attached  to  light 
frames  of  wood,  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 
figures    in   pyrotechnical    devices.      Various 
chemicals  give  the  desired  colour  to  the  flame. 

lance-bucket,  s. 

Cavalry :  The  shoe  in  which  the  butt  of  a 
lance  is  carried  by  the  troopers  of  certain 
bodies  of  cavalry. 

lance-corporal,  «. 

Mil. :  A  private  who  performs  the  duties 
and  holds  the  rank  of  a  corporal  temporarily. 
A  certain  proportion  receive  extra  pay. 

*  lance  gay,  *  lance  -gaye,  *  lance- 
de-gay,  s.    A  kind  of  lance. 

"  These  carried  a  kind  of  lance-de-gay,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  which  they  held  in  the  midst  of  the  staff."— 
Raleigh:  Bitt.of&e  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iiL 

lance-head,  s.  The  head  or  tip  of  * 
lance. 

*  lance  knight,    *  launce  knight,  s 
A  common  soldier,  a  lancer.    [LANSQUKNET.] 

"  Although  at  one  time  there  came  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  foot,  at  another  time  an  army 
whereto  were  reckoned  twelve  thousand  /aunc«- 
knightt."— Baker  :  Henry  VIII.  (an,  1549). 

*  lance-rest,  s.    A  kind  of  hook,  attached 
to  the  cuirass  on  the  right  side  for  supporting 
the  lance  in  the  charge. 

lance-Shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  lance ; 
lancpolate. 

lance  snake,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Bothrops.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Crotalidae,  and  contains  the  Yellow 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.   pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lance— land 
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Viper,  or  Rat-tailed  Serpent  of  the  West  Indies 
(Bothrops  lanceolattis),  B.  atrox,  &c.  All  are 
American. 

Ian9e,    *  launce,    *  lawn-cyn,   v.t.  &  ?. 
[LAXCE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  as  with  a  lance. 

"  Lattnsin-r  his  side  fait  pitously  alas." 

Ckaucer :  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

2.  To  cut  as  a  surgeon ;  to  open  with  a 
lancet. 

"The  surgen  launceth  and  cutteth  out  the  dead 
&e»h."—ry>t<tail:  Worket,  p.  119. 

*  3.  To  pierce  ;  to  cut  mentally. 

**  When  every  letter  lanced  her  like  a  dart." 

frayton:  BarW  Wart,  bk.  vi. 

*  4.  To  throw  as  a  lance ;   to  launch ;  to 

hurl. 

"  And  with  that  word,  with  all  his  force  a  dart 
He  launcetl  then  Into  that  croked  wombe." 

Surrey:   Virgile;  -fc'twrti  ii. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  spring. 

"  Plomes  and  cherries 

That  lyghtllche  fo»ncvfA  up  lite)  while  dureth." 
Pier*  Plowman,  p.  213. 

lanpe'-let,  ».     [A  diminutive  of  Eng.  Zance.] 
Ichthyology  ; 

1.  Amphiimts  lanceolate  s,  a  transparent  and 
Iridescent  fish  about  three  inches  long,  with 
a  fin  extending  nearly  from    the   snout  to 
the  hinder  extremity.      The  skeleton  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  blood  colourless  ;  no 
proper  skull  or  brain.     It  has  affinities  to  the 
Ascidians.    Its  movements  are  active.     It  is 
found  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  The  genus  Amphioxus  (q.v.) 

*  Ian96  -l$r,  a.      [Eng.  lance ;   ~ly.}     Suitable 
to  a  lance. 

"  He  carried  hit  lancet,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 
tantxly  blow.1*— Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  lance'-o-lar,  a.     [Lat.  loa«o?(«),  dimin.  of 
lancea  —  a  lance  ;  Eng.  adj.  sufl*.  -ar.) 

Sot. :  The  same  as  LANCEOLATE  (q.v.). 

101190  6  late,   1^90  6  lat  ed,  a.     [Lat. 
lanceol(a),  dimin.  of 
lancea  =  a    lance ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate, 

•ated.]  LANCEOLATE  LEAF. 

1.  Bot. :  Narrowly 

elliptical,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the  leaf  of 
Plantago  lanceolate,  &c. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  same  as  LEAF*SHAPED(q.  v.)- 

"Oval  and  lanreot'ite  blade*,  closely  analogous  to 
implement*  found  In  the  caverns  of  Aurlgnac." — 
WiUon:  Pre-Mttoric  Man,  ch.  It. 

iance-&-lat-6-,  pref.    [LANCEOLATE.] 
Bot.,  £c. ;  Lanceolate, 
lanceolate  subulate,  a. 
Hot. :    Between    subulate    and   lanceolate. 
(Loudon.) 

*  Ian9e-pe-sade',  s.    [Fr.  lancepesade,  lance- 
pessade,  lance-passade ;  Ital.  lancia-spezzata  = 
a  light  horseman.]     A  semi-officer  under  a 
corporal ;  a  lance-corporal  (q.v.). 

"  Armed  like  a  dapper  lancepetade 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broached  a  pore." 

Cleveland. 

Ian9'-er,  *  launc-eer,  *  launo-erv  s.   [Eng. 
lanc(e);  ~er.] 

1.  Mil, :  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a 
lance. 

M  Each  launcer  well  his  welghtle  launce  did  wield. 

Each  drew  hU  sword  and  well  addresthis  shield. " 

Mirrourfor  ifa>jistratett  p.  832. 

^1  Lancers  were  introduced  into  European 
armies  by  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  pattern  of 
those  in  the  Polish  service.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  four  regiments  of  English 
lancers  were  formed  from  the  9th,  12th,  16th, 
and  '23rd  Light  Dragoons.  These  are  now  re- 

?  resented  by  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and 
7th  Cavalry  regiments,  and  are  classed  as 
the  Medium  Cavalry.  They  are  armed  with 
lance,  sword,  arid  pistol,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  carbftie.  They  are  not  good  for  recon- 
noitring purposes,  as  they  are  more  easily 
seen  than  thu  Light  Hussars,  and  are  also  very 
unsuitable  to  wooded  country  ;  but  they  are 
valuable  in  open  country  against  infantry  in 
disorder.  The  Uhlans  in  the  German  service 
are  armed  and  used  as  in  Eugland,  and  are 
"  medium  cavalry." 
*  2.  Surg, :  A  lancet. 

"And  they  cried  lowd.  and  cut  themselves,  as  their 
miner  waa,  we  knyves  and  launcert."—Z  Kingt  xviii. 
(1551.) 

3.  Do,tcing(PL):  A  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 


lan'-cSt,  *  laun-cet,  *  lawn-cent,  *  lawn- 
Bet,  s.   [Fr.  lancette,  dirain.  of  lance  —  a  lance.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
IL  Technically: 
L  Arch. :  A  lancet^window  (q.v.). 

2.  Metal-working ;   The  tapping  -  bar   of  a 
metal  furnace. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  small,  sharp,  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in  bleeding,  cutting  of  abscesses, 
tumours,  &c.    They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended  :   as,    vaccinating  lancets, 
gum  lancetst  &c.    Lancets  of  copper  were  dis- 
interred in  Pompeii  in  1819,  in  the  house  of  a 
Roman  surgeon  in  the  Via  Consularis. 

"Which  sends  forth  its  admirable  knives,  raion, 
and  lanceti  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world."— Macaulay:  But. 
Eng..  oh.  ill. 

lancet  arch,  .«. 

Masonry:  An  arch  with  a 
sharply  pointed  top,  like  the 
point  of  a  lancet.  [ARCH.) 

lancet  fish,  *.  LAKCET-ARCH. 

Ichthy. :  Another  name  for  the  Surgeon-fish. 

[ACANTHURUS.] 

lancet  window,  s. 
Arch. :  A  high,  narrow  window  terminating 
in  a  very  pointed  arch.     It  is  characteristic  of 


LANCET-  W  INDOW8. 

that  division  of  Gothic  architecture  known  as 
Early  English.  Lancet-windows  are  frequently 
found  two,  three,  or  even  nve  together  as  is 
the  case  in  the  illustration. 


«.    [Eng.  lance,  s.,  and  wood.] 
Botany  -,  Ac.  : 

1.  According  to  Schomburk,  the  wood   of 
Duguetia  qvitarensis,  an  anonad  growing  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Yari  Yari.     It  is  a 
light  elastic  wood,  used  especially  by  coach- 
builders. 

2.  Guatteria  virgata, 

*  Ian9h,  v.t.  &  t.    [LAUNCH,  «.] 

*  lan-9lT-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  lancea  =  a  lance'; 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Bear- 
ing or  carrying  a  lance. 

Ian'  -  9!  -  form,  a.    [Lat.  lancea  =  a  lance,  and 

forma.  =  form,  shape.]     Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  lance  ;  lance-shaped  ;  lanceolate. 

*  lan'-9ln-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  lancinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  landno  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]    To  tear,  to 
rend,  to  lacerate. 

*  lan'-9*n-at-inK,  a.   [LANCINATE.J  Piercing, 

cutting,  keen  ;  specific.,  applied  to  a  sudden, 
sharp,  shooting  pain,  as  in  cancer. 

*  lan-9ifn-a'-tion,  s.    [LANCINATE.]    The  act 
of  lacerating  or  rending  ;  laceration. 

"  Made  many  Inclsures  and  lancinationt."—  Putter  : 
Pitffah  Sight,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

land,  *lond,  s.    [A.8.  land  ;  cogn.  with  Icel., 
Sw.,  Dun.,  Gor.,  &  Goth,  land;   M.  H.  Ger. 
lant;  Fr.lande;  Ital.  &.  Sp.landa  =  a  heath.] 
I,  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth  as  distinct 
from  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  ;  the 
solid  or  fixed  part  of  the  ^lobe  as  distinct 
from  the  fluid  or  movable  part;  earth. 

"  And  Ood  sayde  :  let  y«  waters  that  are  under 
heaven  gather  themselves  utito  one  place  that  the  dry 
land  may  appere."—  (leneti*  t  (IA5L) 

2.  A  country,  a  district,  a  region  ;  any  part 


of  the  globe  considered  as  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular  nation  or  people. 

"  Thus  and  thus  said  the  maid  that  la  of  the  lind  at 
Israel."— 2  Kingt  v.  4. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  globe  as  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  its  nature  or  qualities ; 
the  ground,  the  soil :  as,  poor  or  good  land, 
wet  land. 

*  4.  The  ground ;  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"[Elonetu]  rolled  with  limbs  relaxed  alone  the  Intnl." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  vli.  8. 

*  5.  A  nation,  a  people ;  the  inhabitants  of 
any  particular  region  or  country. 

6.  Landed  property. 

"  A  tax  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder. "— 
Locke  :  Lowering  of  Interest. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  portion  of  ploughed  land  in- 
cluded between  two  dead-furrows  in  arable 
land,  where  the  ploughing  is  not  done  with  a 
turn-wrest  plough. 

"Another,  who  had  a  box,  wherin  was  money,  ap- 
parel, and  other  things  of  value,  left  It  in  a  bind  of 
standing  corne."— Apprehension  qfCavalliert  at  Brack- 
ley,  in  Northamptonshire,  1643,  p.  T. 

2.  Firearms :  That  portion  of  the  bore  of  a 
rifle  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  grooves. 

3.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  The  general  ratio  of  land 
to  sea  throughout  the  globe  is  as  one  to  three, 
but  that  between  the  poles  and  the  parallel  of 
30°  is  as  nine  to  twenty-three.     Nearly  all  the 
existing  land  was  at  one  time  or  other  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.    The  water  has  not 
receded  from  it,  but  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action  has  heaved  it  above  the  water.  The  mean 
height  of  all  the  land  of  the  globe  above  the  sea 
level  at  present  is  about  1,000  feet.     (LytU: 
Princip.  &  Elem.  of  Geol.) 

4.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law :   A  generic  term  compre- 
hending every  species  of  ground  or  earth,  u 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,   marshes, 
waters,  furze,  and  heath,  and  including  also 
messuages,  lofts,  crofts,  mills,  and  buildings. 

"Land  includes  in  its  signification  any  ground,  soil- 
or  earth  whatsoever;  as  arable,  meadows,  pastures, 
woods,  moon,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath. 
Water  being  here  mentioned  a*  land,  may  seem  a  kind 
of  solecism  ;  but  such  ia  the  language  of  the  law  :  and 
therefore  I  cannot  bring  an  action  to  recnver  posse*- 
uiou  of  a  pool  or  other  piece  of  water  by  the  name  of 
water  only :  but  I  must  Diiiig  an  action  for  the  land 
that  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  must  call  tt  twenty  acre* 
of  land  covered  with  water.  For  water  is  a  movable, 
wandering  thing,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  com- 
mon by  the  law  of  nature;  but  the  land,  which  thai 
water  covers.  Is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovable; 
and  of  this  the  law  will  take  notice,  but  not  of  tht 
other.  Land  has  also,  in  its  legal  significations,  an 
indefinite  extent,  upwards  as  well  a*  downwards. 
Cuj'ti  ett  tolum,  ejut  ett  utque  ad  catlum,  Is  the  maxim 
of  the  law,  therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building. 
or  the  like,  to  overhang  another's  land ;  and  down- 
wards, whatever  is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  surface 
of  any  land  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  surface. " — Blackttone :  Comment.,  bit,  li., 

ch.  a. 

(2)  Scots  Law:   A  house  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent stories;    espec.,  a  building  including 
different  tenements. 

6.  Milling :  That  part  of  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone which  is  not  furrowed  ;  that  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  furrows. 

6.  Naut. :    The   lap   of  the   strokes    in  a 
clincher-built  boat ;  also  called  banding. 

7.  Steam-c-ngin. :  The  unperforated  portion 
of  the  face-plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

^  (1)  To  make  land,  to  make  the  land : 
Naut. :  To  come  in  sight  of  land  as  the  ship 
approaches  it  from  the  sea. 

(2)  To  lay  the  land  : 

Naut. :  To  sail  from  the  land  until  it  begins 
to  api»ear  lower  and  smaller  by  reason  of  the 
convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

(3)  To  raise  the  land  : 

Naut. :  To  sail  towards  the  land,  so  that  it 
appears  to  rise  and  become  greater  and  more 
elevated. 

(4)  To  set  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  see  by  the  compass  how  the  land 
bears  from  the  ship. 

(5)  To  shut  in  the  land :  To  lose  sight  of  the 
land  by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  pro- 
montory. 

(6)  Land  of  the  leal :  The  land  of  the  faith- 
ful or  blessed  ;  heaven. 

"  We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain. 
In  the  lando  the  leal," 

Lady  iVnirne :   Land  a'  the  Ltdt. 

5  Land  signifies  an  open,  even  space,  and 
strictly  refers  to  the  earth.  Country  signifies 
lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes 
the  ivlm  of  habitation ;  the  term  country  ex- 
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eludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts  of  which 
It  is  composed :  hence  we  speak  of  the  land, 
AS  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it  yields  ; 
of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess.  The  word  land 
niay  sometimes  be  put  for  any  portion  of  latid 
that,  is  under  a  government :  as,  the  land  of 
liberty  ;  the  country  may  be  put  for  the  soil  ; 
as,  a  rich  country.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

land-agent,  s.  A  person  employed  by 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  manage  the  transfer 
of  property  by  purchase,  the  letting  or  hiring 
of  farms,  the  collection  of  rents,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  estate. 

land-beetles,  *.  pi. 

En  torn. :  The  predatory  beetles  called  Geo- 
dephaga  (q.v.). 

land-blink,  s.  A  peculiar  atmospheric 
brightness,  more  yellow  than  ice-blink  (q.v.), 
perceived  in  the  arctic  regions. 

land  box-tortoises, «.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan  to  Pyxis  and  Kinixys,  genera  of  Tes- 
tudines.  (CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  252.) 

land-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  or  current;  of 
Air  setting  off  from  the  laud  toward  the  sea. 

*'  A  land-freeze,  shook  the  shrouds." 

Cintper :  Lou  of  the  Kayal  George, 

land-bags,  s.  pi. 

EiUom. :  The  tribe  Geocores  (q.v.). 

land  carnivora,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  sub-order  Fissipedia  (Split  feet), 
constituting  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
mammalian  order  Carnivora.  They  have  been 
divided  into  three  sections  :  1.  ASluroidea  (cat- 
like animals) ;  families  (I)  Felidse,  (2) Hyienidte, 
<8)Cryptoproctid«,(4)Protelida,(5)Viverrld8e. 
2.  Cyuoidea  (dog-like  animals),  one  family, 
Canulee.  3.  Arctoidea  (bear-like  animals); 
four  families  (1)  Ursidte,  (2)  Procyonidce,  (3) 
Ailuridae,  (4)  Mustelidie. 

*  land -carriage,  5.    The  transportation 
or  carriage  of  good*  by  laud. 

land-ehelonlans,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  Tortoises.     [CHELONID.*.] 

*  land  commander,  «.    One  who  com- 

forces  ou  land. 

"In  aenftte*  bold,  *nd  fierce  In  WET, 
A  tattd-commandcr  and  a  tar.'* 

timft :  To  Peterborough. 

land-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Gecarcinidte  (q.v.). 

t  land-end,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"  On*  mail  bad  over  aud  above  his  •t*tnt*U»  wages 
•ertaiu  food  aud  drink  '  and  a  land-end  of  graate  be- 
•idea.1  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  does  n.,t 
explain  what  a  land-end  means.  Its  Interpretation 
will  not  come  by  the  light  of  nature  to  any  one  who 
baa  not  dwelt  where  land-mdt  exist,  and  we  feel  pretty 
confident  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
popular  dictionaries.  We  ourselves  are  not  quite  cer- 
Uin  of  its  meaning  here.  There  were  two  significa- 
tion* which  it  bore  in  parishes  where  there  bad  been 
Do  enclosure.  Sometimes  it  meant  a  small  portion  of 
land  ur  narrow  strip  of  ground  severed  from  the  rest 
fey  a  road  or  pathway ;  at  others  that  part  of  an  open 
field  where,  in  ploughing,  the  horses  or  oxen  turn, 
which  is,  consequently,  ploughed  hut,  and  In  a  direc- 
tion triuiivene  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  word  here  U  to  be  understood  In  this 
latter  Knw."—Athtmceu,m.,  Aug.  9, 188*.  p.  I7i 

*  land-feather,  *.    A  bay,  an  inlet 

*  land  fish,  s.    One  who  is  as  oat  of  his 

element  as  a  lisli  out  of  water. 

land-force,  5.  Military  forces  employed 
on  land ;  soldiers  or  troops  serving  on  land, 
U  distinguished  from  naval  force. 

"  We  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-Sarcei  that 
have  ever  been  known  under  any  chiistinn  prince." — 
Temple. 

land-fowl,  s.  Birds  which  frequent  the 
land,  as  distinguished  from  water-fowl  (q.v.). 

*  land  gabel,  5.     A  tax  or  land,  calcu- 
lated accord  ing  to  Doomsday-book,    [DOOMS- 
DAY-BOOK, GABEL.] 

land  guard,  s.    A  river  fence  or  bulwark. 

*  land-herd,  *.    A  herd,  which  feeds  on 
Und. 

"  In  which  daiue  Cynthia  her  land-hvrdt  fed." 

Spenter :  Colin  Clout. 

land-hunger,  s.  The  lust  of  conquest ; 
greed  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  [EARTH* 

HUNOEB.] 

"  The  land-hunger  of  the  south  now  outstripped 
even  the  ambition  of  conquest  of  Mr.  Pol k.*— Ludtatt  : 
Mitt.  United,  State*,  lect.  11,  p.  ML 

land-Ice,  s. 

1,  Ice  operating  as  yet  on  land  in  the  form 


of  a  moving  glacier,  as  distinguished  from  that 
in  the  form  of  icebergs,  ic.,  in  the  sea. 

2.  A  field  or  floe  of  ice  stretching  along  the 
Laud  lying  between  two  headlands. 
land-league,  s.    [LEAGUE.] 
land-leaguer,  *.    [LKAOUEH.] 

"land-lurch,  v.t.  To  steal  land  from. 
(Warner ;  Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv.) 

land  marker,  s.  A  machine  for  laying 
out  rows  for  planting. 

laud-measurer,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  whose  profession  it  1s 
to  measure  laud,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
superficial  contents. 

2.  Entom.  (PL) :  The  Geometer  moths. 
land-measuring,  ».    The  art  or  science 

of  ascertaining  by  measurement  the  superficial 
contents  of  portions  of  laud,  as  of  a  neld,  a 
Cum,  &c.,  and  expressing  it  in  acres,  roods, 
perches,  die. ;  land-surveying. 

land  office,  «.  An  office  in  which  the 
Bale  or  letting  of  new  land  in  registered  and  till 
other  business  connected  with  unsettled  land 
is  transacted. 

land  office  "business,  «.  An  expres- 
sion frequently  used  to  signify  a  holiness  in 
which,  as  in  a  land  office,  the  income  la  large, 
the  output  little  or  nothing.  (Slang.) 

*  land-pilot,  *.      A  guide  ID  travelling 
by  laud. 

-  To  and  out  that,  good  shepherd.  I  suppoee  . . 
Would  overtask  the  beet  land-pitofi  art." 

Mil  ton  :  ConwM,  §0*. 

land-poor,  •.  Having  land  that  yields 
no  Income. 

land  province,  *. 

Hot.  d  Zool.  Geog.  :  A  province  of  the  land 
distinct  from  others  in  the  assemblage  of 
plants  or  animals  which  it  contains,  or  in  their 
distribution. 

*  land-raker,  *.    A  vagabond. 

"  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakert,  no  long- 
staff,  sixpeimuy  striken." — SkaJcetp. ;  1  UenrylV.,  11.  i. 


d  rat,  s.    A  rat  living  on  land ;  hence, 
a  thief,  a  robber. 

"  There  be  land-rati  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  land-thieve*,"— Shaketp, :  Merchant  of  Venice,  t  3. 

land-rent,  s.    Reut  paid  for  the  use  of  a 

farm. 

land-roller,  *  land-roll,  s.  A  roller 
for  levelling  ground  and  breaking  clods  in 
getting  land  into  tilth  for  crops. 

land-salamanders,  «.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  genus  Balamaudra  (q.r.X 
land-scurry,  *. 

PtUhol. :  Scurvy occorringnotamong  seamen 
In  ships  but  among  people  on  shore,  as  the  in- 
matesof  workhouses,  and  armies  insufficiently 
fed  ;  thus  it  greatly  ravaged  the  English  and 
French  armies  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  is 
identically  the  same  disease  as  the  scurvy 
occurring  iu  ships.  [SCURVY.] 

*  land  service,    s.      Service  on    land ; 

specif.,  military  service. 

"  Besides,  the  prince  U  all  for  the  land-*trvice.~ 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  i.  4, 

land-shark,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sharper,  a  lawyer. 

land-shells,  *.  pi.    Shells  of  terrestrial 

molluscs.  They  occur  not  merely  on  continents, 
but  on  most  oceanic  islands.  Mr.  Darwin 
believed  that  they  could  be  floated  thither  on 
drift  wood,  if  they  possessed,  as  many  of  them 
do,  an  operculum  to  shut  out  the  salt  water 
when  in  process  of  transit. 

*  land-Skip,  a.    [LANDSCAPE.] 
land-slater,  *. 

Znol. :  Oniacus  oxllug,  an  Isopod  crustacean, 
closely  allied  to  the  common  woodlouse 
(Porcellio  scaber).  There  are  two  rows  of 
yellow  spots  on  the  back.  The  land-slater 
has  eight  joints  in  the  outer  antenna? ;  the 
woodlouse  but  seven.  (Wood.) 

*  land-slide,  s.    A  landslip  (q.v.). 
land-snails,  a.  pi.    The  family  Helicidte 

(Q.V.). 
land-sole,*. 

Zool.  :  Arion,  rufus,  the  common  red  slug. 

[LlHACID£.] 

land-surveying,  *.  The  act,  art,  or 
science  of  surveying  or  determining  the  boun- 


daries or  superficial  contents  of  any  portion 
of  land,  as  of  an  estate,  a  farm,  a  township, 
Ac.,  and  of  laying  the  same  down  on  a  map 
or  plan  accurately. 

land-surveyor,  s.  One  who  practises 
or  professes  the  art  or  science  of  land-sur- 
veying. 

land-tax,  *.  A  tax  assessed  upon  lands 
or  tenements. 

U  The  present  land-tax  was  first  Imposed 
by  4  WiL  &  Mary,  c.  1,  passed  in  1692,  to  ob- 
tain money  to  carry  ou  the  war  with  France. 
38  Geo.  III.,  c.  60,  passed  in  17V8,  rendered 
it  perpetual. 

land-tenant,  s.    A  tenant  of  a  farm. 

land-tie,  s.  A  rod  securing  a  face-wal 
to  a  bank.  [PILE.] 

land-tortoises,  *.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Testudiues  (q.v.). 
t  land-turtle,  a. 
Zool.  :  A  land-tortoise, 

land-urchin,  a.  A  popular  name  for  s 
hedgehog  (q.v.). 

land-valuer,  *.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  examine  and  declare  the  value  of  land  or 
landed  estates. 

*  land-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer 
whose  duties  are  to  watch  the  lauding  of  duti- 
able goods  ;  a  laud  ing-  waiter. 

"  Give  *  guinea  to  a  knavish  Innd-iraitrr  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  an  hundred."  —  utoift  ;  Examiner. 

land-wind,  s.  A  wind  setting  off  the 
shore  ;  a  land-breeze. 

"  Then,  alas  I  the  land-wind  failed." 

Lona/tltw:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

'land  (2),*.    [A.8.  hland  hlond;  Icel.  hland.} 
Urine. 

l&Ud,  v.t,  &  i.     [A.8.  lendan.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  set  or  place  on  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

"  Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  yon  landed  here, 

Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year." 
in-ydm  ;  Toh 


2.  To  bring  to  shore  :  as,  To  land  a  fish. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  place  in  a  certain  position 
or  place, 

"These  rules  may  land  us  In  mistakes."  —  Dr.   Me) 
Co**  .'  Divine  Government,  Appendix,  p.  522. 

4.  To  win.    (Sporting  slang.) 

"I'd   make  a  similar  wager,  aud  be  more  sure  of 
landing  the  •take."—  Daily  Telegraph,  bept,  19,  IMS, 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  come  to  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

-  Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while. 
Harked  Koderick  landing  ou  the  isle." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  U.O. 

2.  To  arrive,  to  come,  tn  reach  to  :  as.  To 
land  at  a  person's  house.    (Colloquial.) 

land'  am  man,  N.    [Swiss.]   The  chief  magis- 
trate in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

*  land'-damn  (mn  as  m  ),  v.t.  [A  doubtful 

word;  perhaps  from  land  and  damn;  or  a 
misprint  or  corruption  of  lord,  damn..]  To 
banish  from  the  laud, 

Ian   da  nine,  s.    [LADDANINE.] 

lan-dau',  «.    [See  def.] 

A  carriage  with  a  folding  top,  that 


may  be  opened  and  thrown  back.  The  nams 
is  derived  from  Landau  in  Germany,  where 
it  was  originally  made. 

Ian  dan- let',  s.      [Eng.    landau ;    dim.  sufT. 
-let.]    A  small  landau  ;  a  chariot  open  at  top. 

The  whirling  of  the  phantom  landaulet 


For  ever 


le  phai 
e  by." 


Tenngto*  :  The  Sitter*. 


'lande,  *.    [Fr.]    A  heathy  and  sandy  plain 
uusuited  for  bearing  grain. 

H  From  the  vast  extent  of  landes  (about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  area)  which  it  contains, 
the  third  department  of  France,  in  point  of 


fsUe,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pit, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;   try,  Syrian.    »,oe  =  e;ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw.  , 
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ftze,  derives  its  name.  The  landes  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Adour,  while  the  country  to  the 
iouth  of  that  river  is  fertile.  The  northern 
portion  consists  of  heath,  with  occasional 
c.hnnps  of  trees  and  brushwood,  or  of  morasses, 
lagoons,  and  shifting  sands.  Of  the  whole 
area  (about  2,250,000  acres),  nearly  one-half 
is  waste  a  third  under  wood,  and  little  more 
than  a  sixth  arable.  Buffaloes  abound  in  the 
reedy  swamps,  and  herds  of  wild  horses  roam 
over  the  heaths.  In  the  more  secluded  and 
desolate  tracts  the  inhabitants  have  peculiari- 
ties both  of  dress  and  living  which  give 
them  a  strong  resemblance  to  half-savage  and 
nomadic  tribes.  The  landes  are  very  thinly 
populated,  the  inhabitants  gaining  a  miser- 
able subsistence  by  fishing,  by  such  agriculture 
as  is  possible,  and  by  keeping  cows  and  sheep. 
The  shepherds  make  use  of  stilts,  that  their 
increased  height  may  give  them  a  greater 
range  of  vision,  and,  when  fatigued,  sit  on  a 
pole  with  a  head  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
crutch,  and  while  away  the  time  in  knitting. 

land   ed,  a.     [Eng.  land  ;  ~ed.] 

1.  Having  an  estate  in  land ;  possessing  a 
real  estate  :  as,  a  landed  proprietor. 

2.  Consisting  of  land   or  real  estate:  as, 
landed  property. 

land  -or,  s.    [Bng.  land  ;  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  lands  ordisembarks ; 
one  who  makes  a  lauding. 

2,  Mtn. :  A  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  to  receive  the  kibble  in  which  the 
ore  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

land  fall,  *.    [Eng.  land,  and  fall.] 

1.  Ord,    Lang. :  A    sudden  transference  of 
property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  Naut.:  The  flrst  land  descried   after  a 
voyage. 

land -flood,  'land  flode,  s.  [Eng.  land, 
ud  flood.]  An  overflow  of  water  on  land, 
arising  from  the  swelling  of  streams,  rivers, 
&c.  ;  an  inundation. 

"The  sable  landflnod  from  some  swamp  obscure." 
Scott  i  VitionqfDon  Roderick,  xxxlx. 

land  -grab-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  grabber.] 
A  term  applied  in  Ireland  to  one  who  buys  or 
takes  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted. 

land  grab  bing,  a.  ft  ».  [Bng.  land,  and 
grabbing.  ] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Ready  or  willing  to  buy  or  take 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  a  land- 
grabber. 

land'  grave,  *.  [Ger.  landgraf;  But  1and> 
gruaf,  from  land  =  land,  and  graf,  graaf=  an 
earl,  a  count.] 

1.  A  German  title  adopted  tn  the  twelfth 
century  to  distinguish  a  governor  of  a  district 
or  province  from  the  inferior  counts  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

2.  The  title  of  each  of  three  princes  of  the 
German  Empire,  whose  territories  were  called 
landgraviates  (q.v.). 

land  grav'-i-ate,  s.  [Fr.  landgraviat,  from 
Ger.  iandgraf.]' 

L  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  land- 
grave. 

land  -gra-vine,  5.  [Ger.  landgrajiiin.]  The 
wife  or  a  landgrave. 

land  -hold  er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  or  possesses  land ;  a  hind- 
owner. 

"  The  landholder  Is  always  forward  to  lay  It  upon 
commodities.  "—Locke  ;  On  the  Lowering  of  Intemt. 

laud  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  *.    [LAND,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  land,  espe- 
cially from  a  vessel 

"  Since  my  landing,  M  I  have  understood. 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels.* 
Shahetp. :  I'ericlet,  L  8 

2.  A  pier,  wharf,  or  jetty  for  disembarking 
passengers  or  goods ;  a  landing-place. 

3.  The    platform    of    a    railway   station. 
(American.) 


4.  The  act   of  bringing  to  land :   aa,  th 
landing  of  a  llsli. 

5.  The  act  of  winning  or  gaining :  as,  the 

landing  of  a  bet.    (Slang.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  level  space  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

(2)  The  flrst  part  of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a 
flight  of  steps. 

"  A  great,  wide,  rambling  staircase— three  statra  and 
a  landing— four  stairs  ami  another  landing — one  step 
and  another  landing."— Dickent  :  MtetclMt  by  Box; 
Winglebury  Duel. 

2.  Furnace :  The  platform  of  a  furnace  at 
the  charging  height. 

3.  Naut. :  The  same  as  LAND,  *.  II.  6. 

landing -charges,  *.  pi  Charges  or 
dues  paid  on  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 

landing-net,  s.  A  small  bag-net  used 
to  take  tlsh  from  the  water  after  being  hooked. 

landing-place,  s.  The  same  as  LANDING, 
C.,  I.  2. 

"  At  length  he  gained  the  Inndlny-pliic*" 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  La$t  Mini' re? ,  L  39. 

landing-rate,  s.    The  same  as  LANDIXQ- 

CHARQES  (,'l.V.). 

landing  strake,  8. 

Naut. :    The  upper  strake  but  one  of  a  boat. 

landing  -  surveyor,  ».  An  officer  of 
the  customs  who  superintends  the  landing- 
waiters. 

landing-waiter,  s.    The  same  as  LAND- 

WAITKK  (q.V.). 

land  job-ber,  «.    [Eng.  land,  and  jobber.] 
One  whose  profession  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
land,  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  others. 
"If  jour  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be  at 

home  to  none  but  landjobbert,  or  inventors  of   new 

funds."— Swift:  Direction*  to  Strvantt. 

land'-la-dy,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  under 
her. 

"  And  let  thy  wile  visit  thy  landlady^  three  or  four 
tyinea  In  ayeaxe."— Tyndatt:  Ifortcu,  p.  210. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging-house. 
"Robespierre  was  lamented    by    his  landlady." — 

Farrar:  Early  Dayi  of  Chriitianity,  ch.  Iv. 

*  land'-leap-er,  «.    [LANDLOPER.] 

land' -less,  a.  [Eng.  lawl;  -lets.]  Destitute 
of  landed  property  ;  having  no  estate  ;  poor. 

"A  landteu  knight  makes  the*  a  landed  'squire." 

Bhakttp.  ;  King  John,  L  L 

land' -lock,  v.t.  [Eng.  land,  and  lock,  v.]  To 
inclose  or  shut  by  land. 

land-locked,  a.    [Eng.  landlodc;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Completely  shut  in  or  encompassed 
by  land. 

"A  good  conscience  Is  a  port  which  Is  landlocked  on 
•very  side,  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade, 
no  tempests  can  arise." — Drydcn;  Virgil;  tieoraict. 
(Fref.J 

*  2.  Fig. :  Shut  in  ;  inclosed. 

**  Religion's  harbour,  like  the  Etrurian  bay 
Secure  from  storms.  Is  landlocked  every  way." 

If  art  e  :  Thomas  d  KempU. 

land'- lop  er,  "  land'  leap  -  er,  *  land- 
loup-er,  a.  [Dut.  landlooper=&  vagabond.] 

*  1.  A  pilgrim. 

2.  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  has  no 
settled  abode,  but  roams  from  place  to  place ; 
a  tramp. 

"But  what  will  come  o' the  landlouper  I  "—Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

3.  A  landsman. 

*  land' -lop -ing.   *  land- leap  - Xng,   a, 

[LANDLOPER.]     Wandering;  vagrant. 

"It  is  nothing  strange  that  these  his  landloping 
legate  and  nuncios  have  their  manifold  collusions  to 
cousen  Christian  kingdoms  of  their  revenues."— //oi- 
inthed  :  Henry  III.  (au.  1244). 

land  -lord,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  lord.] 

1,  One  who  has  tenants  holding  under  him. 

"The  landlord!,  like  other  men,  love  to  reap  where 
they  never  sowed,"— Smith  :  Wealth  of  Stations,  bk.  1., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging- 
house. 

land'-lord-ism,  «.  [Eng.  landlord;  -i«n.] 
The  proceedings  of  landlords  as  a  body ;  some- 
times the  tyrannical  rule  of  an  oligarchic  body 
of  landlords,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
tenantry.  » 

"The  movement  In  Ireland  against  Dublin  Castle 
And  landlordism,"— Pall  Mail  &at#tt*,  July  25.  18U4. 


land  -lord-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  landlord  j 
-ly.]    Like  a  landlord  ;  as  become*  a  landlord. 

*  land -lor d-ry,    *.      [Eng.   landlord  ;    -rv.} 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  landlord. 
"  Were  be  as  Furlus,  be  wonld  defy 
Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  Inndlnrdry." 

Bp.  Ball ;  Satire*,  bk.  v..  aafc.  L. 

land  -loup  er,  s.    [LANDLOPER.] 
land  -loup-ihg,  a.    [LANDLOPIKO.J 

L&nd'-lub-ber,  s.      [Eng.   land,  and  lubbet,] 
A  seaman's  term  of  contempt  for  a  landsman 

Land'-man,  a.    [Eng.  land,  a-td  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land,    as   distinguished    from  a  seaman  ;   a 
landsman. 

2.  Law :  A  terre-tenant. 

land' -mark,  s.    [Eng.  kind,  and  nmrk.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  set  up  to  mark  out  the  bound- 
aries of  laud;  any  fixed  object  by  which -the 
limits  of  lands,  farms,  towns,  territories,  &o, 
are  marked  out,  so  as  to  be  known  and  pre- 
served. 

"  No  home  had  gates  (blest  times  I)  and,  In  the  grounds. 
Mo  scanty  landmark!  parcelled  out  the  Ixmntls." 

tirainffer;  TUmliiu,  L  8. 

(2)  Any  mark  or  feature  by  which  to  fix  the 
position  or  progress  of  things. 

"  Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmark*  on  it  to  ludlcat* 
degrees.'1—  Hertchel :  Attrvnomy  (18581, 1  211. 

'  (3)  Any  prominent  natural  objects  or  features 
by  which  a  place  is  known  or  distinguished. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  serves  to  mark  the 
stage  of  advancement  or  development  at  which 
anything  has  arrived  at  a  particular  period ; 
any    notable    event    or    phenomenon    which 
marks  any  particular  point  of  time. 

"  And  when  he  dies,  to  leave  his  lofty  name 
A  light,  ^landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame.' 

Moore :  1'eUed  Prophet  of  Kharanan* 

II.  Naut. :  A*}'  prominent  or  elevated  object 
on  land,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  guide  for 
sailors. 

Ian  dol'-phi-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lan- 
dolphe,  a  French  navy  captain.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  from  tropical 
Africa.  Landolphia  owariensie  and  L.  florida 
have  edible  fruit.  They  are  called  Abo  fruits. 
Various  species  furnish  African  rubber. 

land'-own-er,  *.  [Eng.  land,  and  owm«r.J 
One  who  owns  land ;  a  proprietor  of  land. 

"The  country  seats  which  the  Protestant  land- 
owner* had  recently  fortified  in  the  three  southern 
provinces." — Macaulay  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xlL 

land-own-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  land;  -owning.] 
Holding  or  possessing  lauded  estates  ;  per- 
taining to  landowners. 

"  His  book  ...  IB  written  In  the  landowning  1&- 
terest."—  Athetumtm,  Sept  17, 1881,  p.  acs. 

Idnd'-rall,  s.     [Eng.  land,  aud  rail] 

Ornith. :  The  Corncrake,  Ortygometra  ere* 
or  Crex  pratensis.  [CORNCRAKE.] 

*  land  -reeve,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  reeve.]  An 
assistant  to  the  steward  on  a  large  estate ;  a 
bailiff. 

land'-scape,  *  land  -skip,  s.  [Out.  land- 
schap,  from  land  =  land,  and  -schap,  snff.  = 
Eng.  -ship;  Dan.  landskab ;  Ger.  landschaft.] 

1.  The  general  aspect  of  a  country. 

"  The  amusements,  the  architecture,  the  landteapt 
of  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart.  — 
Macaulay  :  llitt.  of  Eng..  ch.  vi  i, 

2.  A  picture  of  a  general  view  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  open  country,  not  comprehending 
street  architecture  or  views  of  edinces  merely. 

"  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn 
on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  uii  the  other  side  to 
»park."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  414. 

3.  A  view,  a  scene  in  the  country. 

"Thelowering  element 

Scowls  o'er  the  darken 'd  landikip  snow,  or  shower." 
Mil  dm;  P.  /,.,  491. 

*  4.  A  compendium. 

"That  landscape  of  Inequity,  that  sink  of  sin,  *CL 
Epithet*  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  au  Anabaptist- 
petition  to  the  king,  1668."—  Clarendon:  Great  «#- 
bellion,  bk.  xv. 

landscape  gardener,  5.  One  who  pro- 
fesses or  is  skilled  in  landscape -gardening. 

landscape-gardening,  s.  That  PAT- 
ticular  art  which  succeeds,  by  due  study  of 
natural  beauties  in  landscape,  to  combine  the- 
best  of  their  peculiarities  m  an  artificial  way. 


boll,  bo^;  poUt,  Jo^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xonophon,  exist. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -f  ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  Ho  us,  -sloiia  —  shiis.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel«  del* 
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landseapist— language 


landscape-painter,  •.  A  painter  of 
landscapes. 

landscape-painting,  s.      The   art   of 

delineating  purely  natural  scenes,  and  their 
proper  atmospheric  effects. 

*  land'  scap-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  landtmp(f) ;  -ist.] 
A  landscape-painter. 

"  The  professed  tandiraptiti  of  th«  Dutch  school. "— 
Xutlcln :  Modern  Patnleri.  pt  I,  I  1..  cb.  vlL 

land' -scrip,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  scrip.]  A 
certificate  given  to  a  person  who  purchases 
public  land  that  he  has  duly  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  to  the  proper  officer.  (Amer.) 

land  side,  >.    [Eng.  land,  and  side.] 

Agric. :  The  flat  side  of  a  plough,  towards 
the  land.  The  lower  portion  is  a  bar  ex- 
tending back  from  the  share  ;  and  the  upper 
portion  is  a  plate  attached  to  the  sheth  and 
the  landside  handle. 

*  land' -skip,  s.    [LANDSCAPE.] 

l&nd  slip,  l&nd  slide,  ».  [Eng.  land,  and 
slide.}  The  sliding  or  settling  down  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  earth  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level ;  the  earth  which  so  slips  or  slides. 
U  Landslips  are  produced  by  earthquake 
disturbances,  or  by  the  action  of  water  under- 
mining the  beds  which  fall.  In  1760  a  land- 
slip, bringing  down  soil  from  an  area  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  north  to  south  and 
six  hundred  yards  from  east  to  west,  occurred 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  On  Dec.  24,  1839, 
one  took  place  on  the  line  of  cliffs  between 
Axmonth  and  Lyme  Regis.  Sometimes  they 
overwhelm  and  bury  villages,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  In  1806,  <fec. 
(Lyell :  Prinrip.  of  (leal.)  Later  notable  land- 
slips have  occurred  in  Switzerland,  and  a  more 
recent  instance,  owing  to  earthquake  action, 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Granada  in  1884. 

lands' -man,  s.     [Eng.  land's,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  lives  or  follows  his  business  on 
the  land  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

"But  Is  Virgil  90  happy  when  his  little  fandtman 
says.  Nan  turn  aiteo  informitt"—Pav>ket:  Tlieocritta; 
Id.  vi.  (Note  46.) 

2.  One  who  joins  a  ship  as  a  sailor  for  the 
first  time. 

land'  spout,  s.  [Eng.  land's;  -spout.]  A 
heavy  fall  of  water,  occurring  during  a  tornado. 
It  differs  from  a  waterspout  in  being  on  laud 
instead  of  at  sea. 

1    A 

_  ...          _  leavy 

rain. 

land  stew-ard  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  land. 
and  steward.]  A  person  who  has  the  control 
and  management  of  a  landed  estate  for  the 
owner  ;  a  land-agent  of  an  estate.  He  should 
see  to  the  production,  advancement,  and  value 
of  the  laud  ;  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  country  life.  He 
should  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  to  keep  accounts,  and 
have  a  taste  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings 
and  labourers'  rural  cottages,  as  also  the 
management  of  landscape,  flower,  and  vege- 
table gardens. 

•land  strelght  (eight  as  at),  *  land- 
Strait,  s.  [Eng.  lano,  and  strait.]  A  narrow 
strip  of  land. 

land  sturm,  s.  [Ger.,=land  storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  consisting  of  those  of  the 
reserve  who  are  too  old  to  serve  in  the  land- 
w«hr.  The  landsturm  is  never  called  upon 
to  serve  out  of  its  own  district  except  in  case 
of  invasion. 

land  turn,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  (urn.)  A 
land-breeze  (q.v.). 

land  ward,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  land,  and  ward.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lying  towards  the  interior  of  a  country, 
or  away  from  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Situated  in  the  interior ;  rural. 

B.  As  adj. :  Towards  the  land. 

"  [It]  hurried  landward  far  away. 
Crying.  'Awake  !  It  Is  the  day." 

Longfellow :  Daybreak. 

land  wehr  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  land  =  land, 
and  wehr  =  defence.] 

Milit. :  A  kind  of  German  militia  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  regular 


land  spring,  ».    [Eng.  land,  and  spring. 
spring  of  water,  appearing  only  after  a  h< 


army,  and  who  In  time  of  peace  follow  their 
usual  trades  or  callings,  except  during  the 
time  when  they  are  called  out  for  their  annual 
training. 

land'-work-er,  ».  [Eng.  land,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  or  tills  the  ground. 

lane,  *  lone,  s.  [A.S.  lane,  lane;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  lona,  lana,  Dut.  loan  =  a  lane  ;  Icel. 
Un  =  an  inlet,  *  sea-lock  ;  laena  =  a  hollow 
place,  a  vale.] 

1.  A  narrow  road,  way,  or  passage,  as  be- 
tween houses  or  hedges ;  an  alley,  a  narrow 
street 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  between  person* 
•tending  on  each  side. 

lane  route,  i.  A  narrow,  lane -like 
course  laid  out  for  ocean  steamers;  spec.,  a 
double  course,  first  suggested  in  1855  by  Lien- 
tenant  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  8.  N.,  for  eastward  and 
westward  bound  transatlantic  steamers. 

lane,".  [LONE.]  Alone.  (Used  In  the  phrases 
my  lane,  his  lane,  their  lane,  &c.  =  alone  by 
myself,  by  himself,  by  themselves,  4c.) 

"  Sae  dizzy  wt'  the  mlrligoes  that  I  canua  stand  107 
ion*.*— SUM  :  Old  MortatUt.  ch.  XXTUL 

lane'-ly,  «.  [Eng.  lane ;  -ly.]   Lonely.  (Scotch.) 

lan'-er-et,  s.    [LANNERET.] 

lang,  ".    [LONG.] 

Ian  ga  ha,  «.    [Malagasy.] 

Zool. :  Two  snakes  of  the  genus  Xipho- 
rhynchus,  inhabiting  Madagascar.  They  have 
a  fleshy  appendage  to  the  snout.  The  Com- 
mon Langaha  is  bright  brownish-red,  the 
Cockscomb  Langaha  is  brown  and  yellow. 

lan'-gate,  >.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  linen 
roller  used  in  dressing  wounds. 

lang'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Maskelyne  after  Dr. 
Victor  von  Lang ;  suff.  -He  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombio  mineral,  occurring 
In  small  twinned  crystals  resembling  those  of 
aragonite  (q.v.),  also  in  lamellar  concretionary 
crusts  on  clay-slate  and  granite.  Hardness, 
2'5  to  S ;  sp.  gr.,  S-48  to  8*50.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  silky  ;  colomr,  blue  to  greenish-blue  :  trans- 
lucent Compos. :  CuSO4  +  2H2CuOj+2aq. 
Heated,  It  changes  to  a  bright  green  colour, 
various  tints  of  olive-green,  and  finally  becomes 
black.  Found  in  Cornish  mines. 

Ian'  grage  (age  as  Ig),  I&n'-grel,  s.  [Fr.] 
Weapons :  A  kind  of  missile  formerly  used 
to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 
It  was  a  cylindrical  cage  or  bundle  to  fit  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  and  was  filled  with  bolts, 
nails,  and  pieces  of  Iron. 

*  lan'-gret,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  kind  of 
false  dice,  loaded  so  that  certain  numbers 
should  turn  up. 

lang  -sat,  *.    [LANSEY.] 

lang  staff  ite,  >.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  According  to  Dufrenoy,  the  same  as 
CHOMDBODITE  (q.v.), 

lang'-syne,  adv.  [Scotch  lang  =  long,  and 
syne  —  since.]  Long  since  ;  long  ago. 

"  Then  was  muckle  fighting  about  the  place  lang. 
tjm*."— Scott :  Guy  Mannvring.  ch.  xL 

•  ling  ter-a-loo',  s.    [LANTERLOO.] 

lan'-guage  (uage  as  wig),  *  lang  ago,  >. 

[fr.langage,  from  langue;  Lat  lingua  =  the 
tongue  ;  Sp.  lenguage;  Ital.  lingvaggio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Human  speech ;  the  aggregate  of  those 
articulate  sounds,  called  words,  used  to  ex- 
press perception  and  thought,  accepted  by  and 
current  among  any  community ;  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  by  articulate  soundsorwords ; 
the  body  of  uttered  and  audible  sounds  by 
which,  in  human  society,  thought  is  expressed. 

"  Lanynnge  may  be  briefly  and  comprehensively  de- 
nned as  the  means  of  expression  of  human  thought 
Language,  then,  signifies  rather  certain  instrumentali- 
ties whereby  men  consciously  and  with  Intention 
represent  their  thought,  to  the  end.  chiefly,  of  making 
It  Known  to  other  men:  it  ts  expression  for  the  sake  of 
communication.  The  instrumentalities  capable  of 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  actually  more  or  less 
used,  are  various  ;  gesture  and  grimace,  pictorial  or 
written  signs,  and  uttered  or  spoken  'signs."1—  Whit- 
«wy  .'  Life  Jt  drouth  of  iMnyuaye,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  particular  set  or  aggregate  of  articulate 
sounds  or  words  peculiar  to  a  particular  race, 
nation,  tribe,  or  community ;  as,  the  English 


language,  the  French  language,  Ac.  ;  each 
of  these  often  presents  local  varieties,  to 
which  the  name  of  dialects  has  been  given : 
languages  are  divided  according  to  two  prin- 
ciples :  first,  morphologically,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sounds  are  formed  or  combined  ; 
and  secondly,  genealogically,  according  to 
their  connection  and  relationship  with  respeot 
to  origin.  The  first  class  consists  of  three  sub- 
divisions of  language,  denominated  isolating, 
agglutinating,  and  inflectional.  Isolating  lan- 
guages, of  which  Chinese  is  an  example,  con- 
sist entirely  of  monosyllabic,  unchanging 
roots.  The  Scythian  is  the  type  of  what  if 
called  an  agglutinative  structure,  in  which  tht 
root  maintains  itself  unaltered  in  the  whol« 
group  of  derivatives  and  inflections,  and  each 
suffix  has  an  unchanged  form  and  office.  The 
Basque  and  Armenian  languages  are  also  ag- 
glutinative, with  this  difference,  that,  the  roots 
which  are  joined  together  have  been  abbrevi- 
ated, as  in  the  Basque  ilkun  —  twilight,  from 
hill  =  dead  +  egun  =  day.  To  these  languages 
it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  distinctive 
name  of  incorporating  or  polysynthetic  lan- 
guages. In  inflectional  languages,  which  are 
the  most  highly  developed,  the  roots  are 
capable  of  being  modified  by  prefixes  or  suf- 
fixes, which  were  once  independent  words. 

Languages,  when  classified  genealogically, 
are  divided  into  families  or  groups  connected 
by  a  community  of  origin.  Thus  the  Indo- 
European  family  (called  also  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
Germanic),  is  composed  of  seven  great  brandies : 
the  Indian,  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Italic,  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic  or  Slavo- 
Celtic,  and  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic.  Each 
of  these  may  again  be  subdivided.  Thus  the 
Germanic  branch  includes  Maeso-Gothic,  or 
the  dialect  of  the  Goths  of  Miesia  [GOTHIC]  ; 
the  Low  German  languages,  still  spoken  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  including  two  impor- 
tant cultivated  tongues,  the  Netherlandish 
and  the  English  [ENGLISH-LANGUAGE]  ,  the 
High-German  body  of  dialects,  represented 
now  by  only  a  single  literary  language,  the  so- 
called  German ;  and  the  Scandinavian  division, 
written  in  the  forms  of  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Icelandic. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  the  next 
In  Importance;  It  Includes  Arabic,  Syrian, 
or  Aramaic,  the,  Canaanitish  dialects,  chief 
among  which  are  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dialects. 

"  Our  ancient  English  Saxons  language  U  to  be  mo- 
compted  the  Teutonicke  tonge."— r«rs(«yan.-  KeUit.lt 
Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vli. 

S.  The  words  or  expressions  used  by  a  per- 
sou  :  as,  His  language  was  disgraceful. 

4.  Words  or  expressions  employed  In   o« 
appropriate  to  any  1  .ranch  of  knowledge :  aa, 
the  language  of  chemistry. 

5.  Style ;    manner  of  expression  in  either 
speech  or  writing. 

"  Others  for  language  all  their  cares  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men.  for  dress. 

l-oite  :  Kuaf  on  Crilicim,  JOS. 

6.  The  Inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  or  wants. 

7.  The  expression  of  thought  In  any  way, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  conventional  or  un- 
conventional :  as,  the  language  of  Bowers,  th« 
language  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

*  8.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
a  particular  language. 

••  All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languaget  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  golden  Image  {hat  Nebu. 
chadneziar  the  king  had  set  up."—naniel  111.  7. 

9.  A  lodge,  branch,  or  chapter  of  the  knights 
of  the  Order  of  St  Johu  of  Jerusalem. 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Sixth  or  English  Lan- 
guage of  the  Order  of  rft.  Johu  of  Jerusalem  has  now 
been  published."— DaUi  Chronicle,  Oct.  ss,  1884. 

IL  Music :  In  an  organ  an  open  metal  flue 
pipe  consists  of  foot,  and  language,  and  body. 
The  language  is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  fastened 
by  its  edge  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  which, 
by  its  shape,  only  permits  the  air  to  leave  the 
foot  in  one  direction. 

^  Language  is  the  most  general  term  In  its 
meaning  and  application.  Tongue,  speech, 
idiom,  and  dialect  are  applicable  only  to  human 
beings.  Language  is  either  written  or  spoken, 
but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  a  some- 
thing to  be  spoken  ;  and  speech  is,  in  the  strict 
sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered, 
Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or  thb 
words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  or  the 
particular  mode  of  expressing  one's  self.  The 
idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn  of 


fctc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     aa   oa  =  e;  oy  =  a:  ciu  ~  kw, 


t  language.  The  dialect  is  that  which  is  en- 
grafted on  a  language  by  the  inliabltonts  of 
particular  parts  of  a  country.  Languages 
simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts  ;  tongues 
consist  of  words,  written  or  spoken;  speech 
consists  of  words  spoken. 

t  language-master,  s.     One  who  pro- 

Jesses  to  teach  languages. 

"The  third  U  a  sort  of  language-matter,  who  Is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister."— 

*  Ian'  guage  (uago    as    wig),  r.t.     [LAN- 
GUAGE, s.]  To  put  into  or  express  in  language. 

*'  A  new  dispute  there  lately  rose 
Betwixt  the  Greek*  anil  Latins,  whose 
Temples  should  be  bound  with  glory 
In  beat  languaying  this  story." 

Lovelace  :  Lucatta,  pt.  1  . 

*  Ian'  guaged  (uaged  as  wigd),  *  Ian- 
gaged,  a,     [Eng.  languag(t)  ;  -ed,] 

1.  Having  a  language. 

**  He.  wand'riiig  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  lanyimgtd  nutions  has  surveyed. 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odytsey  Iii,  408. 

2.  Learned  in  several  languages. 

"  A  servant  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  a  young  man 
well  leaned,  imd  well  langttagea."—  Sir  T.  Wyatt  :  To 
the  hiity,  Jan.  7,  1540. 

*  lan'-guage-less  (uage  as  wig),  a.  [Eng. 
language  ;  -less.]    Having  no  language  ;  unable 
to  speak  ;  dumb. 

"  He  is  grown  a  very  laud-fish,  languageleu,  a  inon- 
'.  :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  ui.  S. 


langue,  s.  [Fr.  =a  tongue.]  (See  the  com- 
jiounds.) 

languo-do-boeuf,  s.  A  military  Imple- 
ment, consisting  of  a  bror  1-pointed  blade, 
which  was  affixed  to  a  staff,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox's  tongue. 

langue-d'oc,  s.  The  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  Provence  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
go  called  from  its  word  for  yes  being  oc  (= 
Lat.  hoc).  It  was  called  also  Provencal  (q.v.). 
It  was  the  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

langue  -d'oll.  langue  -d'oul,  s.    The 

Romance  dialect  spoken  in  the  middle  ages  In 
the  north  of  France,  and  so  called  from  Its 
word  for  yes  being  oil,  ouilt  or  oui  (=*  Lat. 
Koc  illud).  It  was  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
veres  and  the  progenitor  of  modern  French. 

langued,  a.    [Fr.  langue  =  &  tongue.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongues  of 
birds  aud  beasts  when  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  to  that  of  the  animal. 

*an  guen'te  (n  as  w),  o<2t>.    [ItaL] 

Mus.  :  In  a  languishing  style. 

Man  gues'-  cent  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat  Jan- 
gufscetis,  pr.  par.  of  languescot  incept,  from 
langueo  =  to  be  languid.]  Growing  languid 
or  tired. 

"  The  lanffuetcent  mercenary  Fifteen  Thousand."— 
Carlyl*;  /V.  Revol.,  pt  ii.  bit.  L.  ch,  ii 

Ian  guet',  5.  [Fr.  languette,  dimin.  of  langue 
=  a  tongue.) 

1.  Comb-cutting  :  A  thin  tongue  of  metal 
placed  between  the  blades  of  a  comb-cutter's 
saw,  to  preserve  their  distance. 

2.  Mil.  :  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  sword- 
hilt  which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

3.  Mus,  :  The  tongue  of  a  metallic  organ- 
pipe  of  the  mouth  or  flute  kind.    It  nearly 
closes  the  area  of  opening  in  the  pipe  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  slit,  so  as  to  compel  the 
air  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  from 
the  bellows  to  pass  towards  the  slit  which 
forms  the  mouth.    The  issuing  sheet  of  air 
impinges  against   the   metal   bounding   the 
Tipper  edge  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  divide  against 
the  Hp,  and  acquire  a  vibration  which  is  com- 
muricated  to  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube, 
producing  a  musical  sound. 

*  4.  Geog.  :  A  tongue  of  land. 

"  A  little  lanffuet  of  land  like  a  tongue  thrust  out." 
—  /•-  Holland  :  Cumden,  p.  476. 

Ian  guid  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  languidus,  from 
la>iffi<eo=  to  be  weak  ;  Fr.  languide  ;  Ital.  & 
Bp.  languido.] 

1.  Feeble,  weak,  faint  ;  indisposed  to  exer- 
Hon. 

**  Kow  happy  he  whose  toll 
Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffused 
A  pleasing  lassitude. 

Armstrong  :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  11L 

*  2.  Slow,  tardy. 

"  No  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  bat  a  greater  velo- 
alty  or  slowness  may  atill  be  conceived.'  —Bentley, 


language— lanifloe 

3.  Dull,  heartless ;  not  easily  moved  or  ex- 
cited ;  spiritless. 

"An  appeal  which  might  have  mored   the  moat 

languid  and  effeminate  nature  to  heroic  exertion."— 
Afacaulay  ;  Hitt,  Eng.,  ch.  x  viii. 

lan'-guid-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  languid ; 
-ly.]  In  a  languid  manner;  feebly,  weakly; 
without  energy,  spirit,  or  animation. 

"Both  the  defence  and  the  attack  had  been  languidly 
conducted."— Jiacaulay.:  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

lan'-guid-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  languid ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid  ; 
feebleness;  weakness,  want  or  absence  of 
energy,  spirit,  or  animation ;  languor. 

*  lan'-gul-fy  (u  as  w),  v.i.  [Eng.  languid; 
suff.  -fy.]  To  languish. 

"The  plot  began  to  languify."— North :  Examen, 
p.  197. 

Ian'  guish  (u  as  w),  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  tanguis*-, 

stem  of  languissant,  pr.  par.  of  languir  =  to 

languish,  to  pine,  from  Lat.  langueo  =  to  be 

weak.    From  the  same  root  as  Eng.  lax  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive  * 

1.  To  become  weak,   feeble,  or  sluggish ; 
to  lose  strength,  energy,  or  animation  ;   to 
pine  ;  to  become  languid. 

"  It  Is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  sick  and 
languishing  persons."— Harrow :  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
aer.  43. 

2.  To  droop  under  heat,  absence  of  mois- 
ture, &c. ;  to  wither,  to  fade :  as,  Flowers  lan- 
guish for  want  of  water. 

3.  To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

"The  mover*  of  a  languishing  death." 

Shakctp.  :  C'ifinbfline,  I.  ri. 

4.  To  become  dull ;  to  be  neglected ;  not  to 
be  carried  on  with  energy  or  spirit :  as,  A  war 
languishes  for  want  of  money. 

5.  To  become  feeble  or  indistinct. 
"  Till  high  upon  hi*  misty  side 

Languish' d  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 

Hoott  :  Lord  </  the  Isles.  Iv.  8. 

6.  To  lose  strength  or  power ;  to  become 
neglected. 

"  While  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern." 
Cotoper:  Tirocinium,  614. 

7.  To  remain  neglected;  to  pine  away  for 
want  of  care  or  attention. 

"  Disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected." 

Lo'igfcllow :  Evangeline,  it  6. 

*  8.  To  long  without  gratification ;  to  pine. 
(Followed  by  for.) 

"  Languish  for  assured  bondage." 

JAoteqn .'  Cymbeline.  I.  «. 

*  9.  To  grieve ;  to  pine. 

"At  the  very  time  In  which  she  languishes  for  the 
lews  of  her  deceased  lover,  there  are  persons  .... 
just  perishing"— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  163. 

10.  To  look  with  tenderness,  affection,  and 
softness. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  pine  away  or  droop. 

lan'-guish  (u  as  w),  *.    (LANGUISH,  v.i 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  languishing  or  droop- 
ing. 

2.  A  soft,  tender  look  or  appearance, 
"Cymotho*!  and  Cymodoci  were  nigh. 

And  the  blue  luttyuith  of  soft  AMa'a  eye." 

Pope  :  Uomert  /**«**  xrUi.  W. 

lah'-guish  er  (u  as  w),  *.  [Eng.  languish; 
~er.]  One  who  languishes,  droops,  or  pines, 

"  Jost  at  the  instant  thU  poor  languither 
Heaves  his  last  sigh."        Mason ;  Caractacut. 

lan'-guish  Ing  (u  as  w),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
LANGUISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  drooping 
or  pining  away ;  languor. 

lan'-guish-lng  ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  lan- 
guishing; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  languishing,  languid,  dull,  or  spirit- 
less manner ;   languidly ;   without  spirit  or 
animation. 

"  Depressed  and  langitithinqly  drown'd  In  tears." 
Fawkft :  Bion  ;  On  the  Death  of  Adonis. 

2.  With  a  soft,  tender  expression,  or  look, 

"  A»  large,  as  languishingly  dark.** 

Byron  :  The  Qtaour. 

*  lan'-guish  mcnt  (u  as  w)f  s.  [Fr.  lan- 
guissement.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid ;  a 
state  of  pining ;  languor. 

"Each  sound,  too,  here  to  languishment  IncltaU* 
Thornton  ;  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1.  39. 

2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 

"While  sinking  eyes  with  langttithment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refusi-s  to  confess," 

King:  Art  of  Love,  pt.  iv. 
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Ian  guish  ness  (U  an  w),  s.  [Eng.  lan- 
guish; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
languid  ;  languiduess,  languor. 

"  Lang ui*An«M  should  be  avoided."—  fives  .•  Inttruo 
tton.  ch.  v. 

Ian  guor  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  s.    [Lat.,  from 
langueo  —  to  be  weak  ;  Fr.  langueur.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  An  Indisposition  to  labour  or  exertion ; 
feebleness,  dulness,  heaviness,   languidness ; 
that  state  of  the  body  which  is  caused  by 
exhaustion  of  strength,  as  after  great  exer- 
tion ;  want  of  energy,  spirit,  or  animation. 

"  The  languor  almost  inseparable  from  opulence  tat 
security. '—Macautay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Dulness ;  want  of  sharpness  or  acumen. 

3.  A  feeling  of  listlessness  or  languidness ; 
softness,  laxity. 

"  To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily -stiver1  d  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  DttitLuf  gules." 

Pope :  DIMMM.  iv.  804. 

XL  Veg.  Pathol. :  A  state  of  feebleness  and 
premature  decay  into  which  plants  fall,  from 
insufficient  nourishment  or  other  cause. 

t  lan'-guor-ous  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  a.  [Fr. 
ktnguoreux.]  Tedious,  dull,  slow,  melancholy. 

"  Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case. 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint  t " 
Spenser,  f.  £,  IL  I.  f. 

Man-gure,  v.i.     [Pr.  languir.]    To  languish. 

"  Now  wol  t  speke  of  woful  Daraian 
That  tangureth  for  love,  as  ye  stml  here." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  »,?«. 

lan-gur'-l'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Celt,  langa  =  an 
animal  from  whose  urine  the  stone  called 
langurium  (lyncurium)  was  said  to  be  procured. 
(Pliny,  xxxvii.  2,  11,  §  34.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Languriinse  (q.v.).  They  have  the 
body  linear,  and  the  knob  of  the  antennae 
with  five  articulations. 

lari  giir-I  I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  langurifa); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in«.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Erotylidse.  They 
are  very  narrow  and  elongated,  with  dilated 
tarsi.  None  are  European. 

la-m'-a-dse,  s.  pi.    [LAMID.K.] 
lan-i-a'-nee,  s.  pi.    [LANIINA.] 
lan-iard  (1  as  y),  «.    [LANYARD.] 
ia'  ni-a-ries,  *.  pi    [LANIAEY  (2).] 

la  nl-ar'-i  form,  a.  [Eng.  laniary ;  form.] 
Resembling  one  of  the  laniaries  in  shape. 

la'-nf-ar-y",  s.  ft  a.  [Lat.  laniarium=* 
butcher's  shambles ;  foniarius,  lanius  ss  a 
butcher.] 

A*  -4s  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  slaughter  -  house  for 
a  cattle ;  shambles. 

2.  ZooL  (PL);  The  canine  teeth  In  the  mam- 
malian order  Carnivora.  They  are  the  teeth 
BO  conspicuous  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat  and 
the  dog.  The  laniaries  fulfil  two  specific 
duties :  they  are  used  for  holding  a  victim 
and  for  tearing  flesh. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Lacerating,  tearing,  rending  : 
as,  the  laniary  teeth. 

*  la  -m  ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  laniatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lanio  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]    To  tear  in  pieces, 
to  rend,  to  lacerate. 

*  la  nl-a'-tion,  *,    [Lat.  laniatio,  from  fani- 
atus,  pa.  pur.  of  lanio.]    The  act  of  tearing  or 
rending  in  pieces. 

•l&n'-ier  (1  as  y),  *.     [Fr.  laniere.]     [LAN- 

YARD.] 

1.  A  thong ;  a  strap  of  leather ;  the  lash  of 
a  whip. 

2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  armour ;  specif.,  one  of  t  he 
straps  used  to  fasten  the  shield  to  the  arm. 

» la-nlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  lanifer:  lanas: 
wool,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.}  Producing  or  bearing  wool. 

*  la-nlf  -ic-al,  (t.     [Lat.  lanijicus,  from  lana 

«  wool ;  facio  —  to  make.]    Working  in  wool 

*  lan'-i-fise,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lot.  lanificium, 
from  lana  =  wool,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  ItaL, 
Sp.,  &  Port,  lanificio.]    A  woollen  fabric. 

" The  moth  breedeth  ujxm  cloth  and  other  lanijteet, 
especially  i(  they  be  laid  updaukisti  and  wet."— tiacon: 
Jiat.  nut.,  f  696. 


boil,  bo*^;  poiit,  J6*^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  fi 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  tlon,   slon  =  zhuu.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -l>le,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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lanlgerous— lantern 


•  la-mg'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lanigcr,  from  lana 
=  wool  ;  gero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Eng.  adj  . 
fluff.  -OM5.]  Bearing  wool. 

la-ni'-f-die,   t  la-ni'-a-dae,   s.  pi.     [Lat. 

lani(us)  ;  fem.  pU  adj.  sun".  -icUe,  -ados.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  thrush-like  perching 
birds.  The  bill,  which  is  long,  has  a  deep 
notch  or  prominent  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible,  which  is  hooked.  Its  base  is 
furnished  with  bristles  ;  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  the  tail  long  and  rounded,  the 
claws  long,  curved,  and  acute.  They  some- 
what approach  the  raptorial  birds,  but  have 
not,  like  them,  retractile  claws.  Swainson 
divided  the  Laniidae  into  five  sub-families  : 
Laniante  (Tree-shrikes),  Thamnophilinse  (Bush- 
shrikes),  Dicrnrinas  (Drongo-shrikes),  Cehle- 
pyrinse  (Caterpillar-catchers),  and  Tyranninie 
(Tyrant-shrikes).  Others  divide  them  into 
the  first  two  of  these  sub-families. 

I&n-i-i'-nsB,  lan-i-a'-nse,  ».  pi.  [Lat. 
&mt(jM)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -inre,  -ante.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Lanildte 
(q.v.).  Lateral  toes  equal  and  free;  claws, 
slender,  acute  ;  bill  generally  short,  with  the 
tooth  very  prominent  (Swainson.) 

la'-ni-tis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  butcher,  from  tonio  = 
to  tear  to  pieces,  to  lacerate.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Laniidffi(q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  short,  strongly 
hooked,  the  tooth  very  prominent,  wings  some- 
what pointed,  tail  rounded  or  slightly  gra- 
duated ;  lateral  toes,  free  and  equal.  It  con- 
tains the  Butcher-birds  (q.v.).  [SHRIKE.] 

lank,  *  lanck,  •  lone,  »  lonk,  a.  i  j.   [A.S. 
hlanc  =  slender.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

'  1.  Loose,  lax  ;  not  filled  up  ;  slender  ;  not 
distended. 

"To  have  rather  a  fantpurae  than  an  empty  bralo  " 
—Barrow:  Sermtmt,  vol.  C,  ser.  16. 

2.  Not  fat  or  plump  ;  slender,  thin,  lean. 

"My  thighs  are  thin,  my  body  lanck  and  lame." 

Oatcotffne:  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bat\. 

"3.  Languid,  drooping.    (Milton.) 
4.  Long  and  straight. 

"The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from 
other  men  bv  his  gait,  Ms  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour 
solemnity  of  his  iace,  the  upturned  white  o(  hli  eye., 
the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke."—  ifacaulay  : 
Bitt.  Etiff.,  oh.  i. 

*  B.  As  svbst.  :  Want,  thinness. 

"A  bank  and  a  ten*  of  charltle."—  IWZsr.-  Bitt. 
Unt*.  iii.  16. 


•  lank-lean,  a.  Shrank,  fallen  away,  lean. 

"  Lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Prcsenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moou 
So  many  horrid  ghosts." 

Skatap.:  Henri  Y.,  Iv.    (Chorns.) 

•lank,  v.l.  [LABK,  o.)  To  be  or  become 
lank  ;  to  shrink  or  fall  away. 

"  Thy  cheek  so  much  as  lanJted  not* 

Shaleip.  i  Antony  a  Cleopatra,  L  4. 

lank'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lank;  -ly.]  In  a  lank 
manner  ;  thinly,  loosely. 

lank'  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lank;  .ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lank  ;  leanness,  thin- 
ness, flabbiness. 

«  lank'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  lank;  -y.]    Lank. 

lan'-ner,  «.  [Fr.  (Prov.)  lanier;  Ital.  lantere, 
from  Lat.  laniarius  =  a  butcher.  Used  spe- 
cially of  the  female.) 

Ornith,:  Falco  (Gennaia)  lanarius.  The 
wings  are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tail,  the 
feet  bluish  ;  length  one  foot  and  a  halt  It 
was  formerly  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
East  to  be  used  for  the  pursuit  of  kites. 

"  Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner. 
As  alights  the  screaming  tanner." 

LongSellou:  JAstWeMl  Tote,  xlr. 

lan'-ner-et,  ».  [Dimin.  of  tanner;  Fr.  bmeret.] 
Ornith.  :  The  male  of  the  Lanner,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  female. 

l&n'-i-seh,  Ian'  sen,  s.    [LANSICM.] 
tan'-sey,  lang'-sat,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago to  some  fruits  of  the  genus  Lansium. 

Ian'  »I-iim,  s.    [From  Malay  (?)  lansey.} 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Meliacese,  tribe  Trichiliese 
(q.v.).  There  are  five  sepals,  flve  petals,  and 
ten  stamens  combined  into  a  tube.  The  berry 
Is  five-celled.  Lansium  domesticum  is  the 
lansa,  langsat,  lanseh,  ayer-ayer,  and  begetian. 


Its  fruit  is  yellow  externally,  though  whitish 
within. 

lans  -quo  net  (qu  as  k),  >.  [Fr.,  from  Gcr. 
(&  Dut.)  lamlsknecht  =  a  foot>soldier,  from 
Ger.  lands  (for  lanila,  genii,  of  land  =  laud, 
country),  and  knecht  =  knight.] 

1.  MM. :  A  German  common  soldier,  origi- 
nally one  belonging  to  the  infantry,  raised  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  afterwards,  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  a  soldier  who  gave  his  services  to 
any  one  who  paid  highest.    The  name  became 
corrupted  into  lance-knight  (q.v.). 

2.  Sports  :  A  game  at  cards. 

*lant  (!),».  [See  def.]  A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  loo  (q.v.).  A  contraction  of  lanterloo. 

"lant(2),  a.    [LAND  (2),  «.]    Urine. 

*  lant,  v.t.    [LAST  (2), «,]   To  wet  with  urine. 

lan-tal'-ic,  a.  [Some  of  the  letters  of  allan- 
toin  reversed  (?);  -ic.)  (See  the  compound.) 

lantalic  acid,  s.    [LANTANUUIC-ACID.] 

lan-ta'-na,  >.  [An  old  name  of  Viburnum, 
the  foliage  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  Verbenacete,  tribe  Ver- 
beneffl.  It  consists  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with 
pedunculate  axillary  heads  of  flowers.  More 
than  fifty  species  are  known.  Lantana  invo- 
lucrata  is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  iMntana  pseudn-thea  is 
used  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The 
aromatic  leaves  and  flowers  are  employed  in 
coughs  and  in  medicating  baths  for  rheuma- 
tism, and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ian  ta'-nl  um,lan'-tane,9.  [LANTHANUM.] 

lan-ta-nur'-ate,  i.   [Eng.  !antanur(ic) ;  -ofe.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  lantanuric-acid  (q.v.). 

lan-ta-nur'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  (atyomKmn) ; 
a(mmo)n(ia),  and  uric.}  (See  the  compound.) 

lantanuric  acid,  «. 

Chan. :  C?H4N2O3.  Lantalic-acid,  a  dlabasio 
acid  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  a 
a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
potash.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  unites 
with  bases,  forming  normal  and  acid  salts. 
I'otassie  lantanurate,  CsE^KNjOj,  is  a  crys- 
talline powder,  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution 
gives,  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  containing  63  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

lant  -9ha,  >.    (A  native  word.] 

Na.utt:  A  three-masted  boat  used  by  the 
Malayese  for  carrying  spices,  nuts,  &c. 

*  lan'-ter-lod ,  *  lang'-ter-lod,  *  lan-tre  - 
lew,  *  lant, ».  [Dut.]  A  game  at  cards,  now 
called  loo  (q.v.). 

Ian'  tern,  *  Ian-tern*,  t  lan'-thorn  (A 

silent),  s.  [Fr.  lanterne,  from  Lat.  lanterna, 
laterna  for  lamptmta,  from  Gr.  Aimimjp  (lam- 
jrter)  =  a  light,  a  torch,  Aaiura  (tempo)  =  to 
shine ;  Sp.  limterna ;  Ital.  &  Port  lanterna. 
The  spelling  lanthom  is  due  to  a  popular  ety- 
mology which  connected  the  word  with  horn, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  lanterns  were 
formerly  made  of  that  material. 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  case  with  transparent  sides  or  panes 
for  holding  and  protecting  a  luminous  body. 
They  are  known  on  board  ship  by  their  posi- 
tion or  duty  :  as,  poop-lantern,  powder-room 
lantern,  &c. 

"  And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

Wordsworth  :  Lucy  Gray. 

(2)  The  light-chamber  on  the  top  of  a  lamp- 
post 

(3)  The  upper  member  of  a  lighthouse  con- 
taining the  light. 

(4)  The  same  as  LANTERN-WHEEL  (q.v.X 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  which   gives  light  or 
serves  to  lead  or  guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome 
or  in  similar  situations,  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  the  promotion  of  ventilation.  It 
is  generally  made  ornamental,  and  was  much 
used  in  Gothic  and  Tudor  architecture. 


(2)  A  tower,  the  whole  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  which  is  open  to  view 


LANTERN  OF  ELY. 

from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  from  an  upper 
tier  of  windows. 

(3)  The  light  open  erection  on  the  top  of  a 
tower. 

"The  Ifintvrne  that  crowns  the  dome."—  Buttoxm: 
Italy.  1U  82. 

2.  Calica-jrrinting  :  An  apparatus  by  which 
steam  is  applied  to  cloths  in  order  to  fix  the 
colours  with  which  they  have  been  printed. 
The  lantern  has  a  frame  with  tender-hooks, 
from  which  the  cloth  is  suspended  in  a  zigzag 
manner ;  and  a  penthouse,  with  a  pyramidal 
roof  encloses  the  frame  and  cloth,  shutting  in 
the  steam  around  them. 

3.  Fmnding :  A  hollow,  perforated  core  of 
large  diameter  relatively  to  its  length. 

U  Magic  Lantern  :  [MAOIO-LANTEBN]. 

lantern-bellows,  «.  pi  A  kind  of  bel- 
lows so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese 
paper  lantern. 

lantern-fly,  ». 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Fulgora. 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Fulgoridae,  or  the  tribe 
Fulgorina  (q.v.). 

lantern-jack,  >.    The  ignis  Jatuus. 

lantern-Jawed,  a.  Having  lantern  Jaw* ; 
having  a  long  thin  lace. 

lantern-Jaws,  lanthorn-Jaws,  ».    A 

long  thin  race. 

lantern-light,  ».  A  lantern  on  the  top 
of  a  dome  to  give  light  to  the  area  below. 

lantern-pinion,  i.    [LANTEBN-WHEEL.! 

lantern-pump,  *.  A  pump  having  & 
pair  of  discs  at  the  end  of  a  flexible  cylinder, 
like  a  Chinese  lantern.  [BAO-PUMP.J 

lantern-shell,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Anatina,  the  type  of  the 
family  Auatinidae.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
of  Conchifera  having  a  syphon  and  the  pallial 
line  sinuated.  The  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose, 
subequivalve,  thin,  and  translucent ;  the 
posterior  side  attenuated  and  gaping.  Fifty 
species  are  known.  They  axe  from  India, 
the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Western 
America.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

•lantern-stairs,  *  Ian  thorn-stairs, 
«.  pi.  (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building  was  a 
pair  of  winding,  such  as  we  now  call  laiMiorri-itairt."— 
Urqukart:  KaoelaU,  bk.  L.  ch.  lilt 

lantern  stuffing  box,  «.  A  long  stuff- 
ing-box with  tightening  bolts,  used  in  some 
marine-engines. 

lantern-tower,  >. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  LASTEEK,  ».,  II.  2. 

"The  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  laiitern-toietr  In 
the  same  cathedral  are  noble  works  of  the  same  time.* 
—Walpole:  Anendotel  of  Painting,  \.  195.  (Note.) 

lantern-wheel,  s.  This  is  allied  to  the 
cog-wheel,  the  bars  or  spindles  which  connect 
the  parallel  heads  being  so  spaced  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  engage  with  the  cogs  of  the 
spur-wheel.  It  is  a  cheap  form  of  wheel,  and 
is  seldom  used  where  facilities  are  at  hand  for 
making  better.  It  bears  the  relation  of  a 
pinion  to  the  spur-wheel.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  wallower  or  trundle  wheel,  from  the 
trundles  or  rundles  of  which  it  is  made. 

lan'-tern,  lan'-thorn  (A  silent),  v.t. 

TERN,   s.] 

*  1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  lantern. 

"  I  should  walk 
8e}t-[atittutmed,  saturate  with  sunbeams." 

Suuthey  :  Suiuleicriptt,  UL 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  lather;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  09=  e ;   ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw0 


lanthanite— lap 
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2.  To  put  to  death  by  banging  from  a  lamp- 
post (American.) 

Ian  than -I to,  s.      [Named  from  the  metal 
lanthanum    by  Haidinger;   suff.    -ite   (q.v.); 
Qer.  lanthanit.] 
Min, :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  plates  or 

tables,  sometimes  with  bevelled  edges.  Crys- 
tallization, orthorhombic  ;  cleavage,  mica- 
ceous. Hardness,  2'5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  about  2'(S. 
Lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  grayish- white,  pinkish, 
yellowish.  Compos.  :  ahydrated  carbonate  of 
lanthanum,  represented  by  the  formula  LaO 
CO2  +  3HO.  Effervesces  with  acids. 

l&ti  than  O9'-er-ite,  *.    [Gr.  \a.v9dw  (lan- 

thano)  =  to  lie  hid,  and  Eng.  cerite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  cerite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  much  lan- 
thanum and  didymium,  with  but  little  cerium. 

lan'-tha-num,  *  lan-ta'-nX-um,  *lan'- 

tane,  s.  [Gr.  \av6dw  (lanthano)  =to  lie  hid.] 
Chem. :  A  metallic  diad  element,  symbol  La", 
atomic  weight,  90'18 ;  discovered  by  Mosander. 
It  occurs  along  with  didymiura  and  cerium 
(q.v.)  in  the  mineral  cerite,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  as  an  oxide,  by  the  method  de- 
scribed under  didymium.  To  obtain  the  pure 
metal,  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  decomposed 
with  sodium,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  dis- 
solved out  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  dark, 
lead  gray  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adher- 
ing when  pressed.  Lanthanum  appears  to 
form  only  one  set  of  compounds,  and  its  salts 
are  mostly  colourless,  their  solutions  yielding, 
with  alkalis,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hy- 
drate, LaOiHgO,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves 
the  white  anhydrous  monoxide.  Lanthanum 
chloride,  LaCl,  forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Lanthanum  oxy-chloride, 
LagClaOs,  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids.  Lanthanum  sulphide,  La^S,  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  Lanthanum  sulphate  forms  small 
prismatic  crystals  containing  LaSC^SHjO. 

Ian  tho  pine,  s.  [Gr.  \av0dvto  (lanthano)  = 
to  lie  hid  ;  birtov  (opion)  =  poppy-juice,  and 
suff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CsaHagNO^  An  alkaloid  homologous 
with  papaverine,  discovered  by  Hesse  in  1870, 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It  is  a  white, 
tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic 
prisms,  or  fan-shaped  groupe  of  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzol,  but  very  soluble  in 
chloroform,  from  which  it  separates  on  evapo- 
ration in  small  white  prisms.  Heated  to  190° 
it  turns  brown  and  gradually  decomposes. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to 
an  orange-red  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  gives 
with  it  a  faint  violet  colour. 

*  lan'-thdrn  (h  silent),  s.    [LANTERN,  8.] 

Ian  -turn,  s.    [See  def.J 

Music :  A  name  of  uncertain  derivation  given 
to  a  modern  instrument,  in  form  not  unlike 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  but  larger,  and  having  me- 
tallic reeds  or  tongues  similar  to  those  of  the 
concertina.  The  air  is  supplied  by  a  rotatory 
bellows,  the  handle  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  instruments,  and  the  series  of  small 
square  buttons  or  keys  which  are  in  front  are 
played  upon  by  the  lingers. 

laa-u-gln'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  lanugo,  genit.  lanrt- 
pin(w)  =  wool ;  Eng.  suff.  -tc.]  Connected 
with  or  derived  from  wool, 

lanuginic  acid,  s. 

sessing  the  characters  of  an  acid,  obtained 
"by  boiling  purified  wool  in  a  strong  solution 
of  baryta  water.  It  is  a  yellowish,  translu- 
cent, uncrystallizable  powder.  Its  barium  salt 


*  la-nu'-gln-ous,  *  la-nug'-m-ose,  a. 

[Lat.  lanuginosus,  from  faiiugo  =  down,  from 
lana  =  wool.)  Downy  ;  covered  with  soft 
downy  hair. 

la-nu'-go,  s.    [Lat] 

Anat. ;  The  first  hairs  produced  in  a  foetus. 
They  appear  about  the  fifth  month  of  uterine 
life,  and  are  often  shed  before  birth. 

Ian  yard,  Ian  iarel.   '  Ian  ler  (i  as  y), 
*  Ian  nicr,    *  Ian  niard,    *  lan-yer,  5. 

[Fr.  laniere,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  Latin.] 


1.  Naut.  :  A  cord,  line,  gasket,  or  sennit  for 
seizing  or  lashing  object*  on  board  ship  :  as, 
the  rope  which  passes  through  the  dead-eyes, 
hearts,  or  thimbles,  used  insetting  upshrouds 
or  stays ;  the  lanyards  of  the  cat-nook,  the 
fish-tackle  ;  those  of  the  buoy,  the  lashing  ; 
those  of  the  stoppers,  &c. 

2.  Ordnance:    A    strong,    double- twisted 
twine  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  twelve 
feet  long,  and  having  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
a  toggle  at  the  other.     It  is  used  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  the  gun-lock  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  to  jerk  the  friction-tube,  according  to  the 
plan  of  firing  cannon. 

La-o-di^e'-an,  a.  [From  Laodicea,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  situated  on  the  Lycus ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.} 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodicea  or  its 
inhabitants, 

2.  Fig. :  Lukewarm  In  religion.    (Rev.  iii 
14-16.) 

La  6  di  90 -an  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Laodicean; 
•ism.]  Lukewarmness  in  religion. 

la-6m-ed-e'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aao/«'6W  (laomedSn) 
=  ruler  of  the  people ;  in.  Homer  as  a  proper 
name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa, 
family  Campauularidaj.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Campanularia.  Four  are  British  :  Laomedea 
dichutoma,  L.  geniculata,  L.  gelatinosa,  and  L. 
obliqua.  They  are  found  on  marine  alga;  or 
stones,  &c,,  within  tide  mark. 

lap  (1),  *  lappe,  a.  [A.S.  keppa  =  a  loosely- 
hanging  portion  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  lappa  = 
a  piece  of  a  dress ;  but.  lap  =  a  renmaut,  a 
shred,  a  patch ;  Dan.  lap  =  a  patch ;  Sw. 
lapp  =  a  piece,  a  patch  ;  Ger.  lappen  =.  a 
patch,  a  shred.  From  the  root  seen  in  I  eel. 
lapa  =  to  hang  down  ;  Lat.  labors  to  glide  ; 
Eng.  lapse.] 
It  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  loose  hanging  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure  ;  the  loose  part  of 
a  coat. 

"  Then  David  arose  and  cut  of  a  lap  of  Saul'*  cot* 
prlueli."— Bible  (1661) ;  1  Kings  xxlv. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  dress  or  clothes  which 
lies  over  the  knees,  when  a  person  sits  down  ; 
hence,  the  knees  and  upper  parts  of  the  legs 
when  sitting  down. 

"  His  wallet  lay  beiorne  him  In  his  lappe." 

Chaucer:  (,'.  T.  688. 

(3)  That  part  of  one  body  which  overlies 
and  covers  a  part  of  another. 

2.  Fig. :  The  centre  ;  all  the  surroundings  : 
as,  To  be  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fibre :   A  layer  or  continuous  band  of 
cotton  fibre  made  into  batting,  and  wound  or 
lapped  upon  an  axis  or  roller  ready  for  card* 
ing  ;  the  sheet  of  cotton  as  it  enters  the  card- 
ing-machine. 

2.  Masonry:  The  overlay  of  a  stone  iu  a 
wall  on  its  bedstone. 

3.  Grind.  &  Polish. :  A  wheel,  disc,  or  piece 
of  soft  metal  used  to  hold  polishing  powder, 
as    in  cutting  and    polishing   gems.      It   is 
usually  a  rota  ting- wheel  on  a  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal axis,  with  a  working  face  or  periphery 
respectively.    Laps  are  made  of  various  metals 
and  alloys. 

4.  Roof. :   The  distance   by  which  the  tail 
of  a  shingle  or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the 
second  course  below.    The   overlap  on   the 
course  immediately  below  is  the  cover.    The 
exposed  portion  is  the  margin ;  the  width  of 
the   margin  is  the  gauge.     The  gange  with 
shingles  is  about  one-third  of  the  length,  so 
that  two-thirds  is  cover.    The  gauge  of  slates 
is  something  under  one-half  the  length.     The 
excess  over  twice  the  gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

5.  Steam-engine : 

(1)  Lap  of  the  side-valve  on  the  steam  side 
Is  the  space  which  it  advances  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  steum-port  after  It  has  closed 
it,  and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
engine  to  work  expansively,  by  cutting  off 
the  admission  of  steam  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke ;  inside  lap. 

(2)  Lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the  piston 
causes  the  passage  to  the  condenser  to  i>e 
closed  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston 
lieing  then  said  to  be  cushioned  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  confined  vapour  upon  which  it 
descends  ;  outsiae  lap. 

6.  Skipbuild. :  A  plate  covering  the  line  of 


junction  of  two  iron  plates  which  make  a 
flush-joint,  and  to  which  they  are  both  con- 
nected by  solder  or  lines  of  rivets.  The  usual 
lap  of  iron  plates  in  ships  is  from  five  to  six 
diameters  at  double-riveted  joints,  and  about 
three  diameters  at  single- rive  ted  joints. 

7.  Racing,  &c. :  The  length  of  a  round  course 
which  has  to  be  traversed  several  times  by 
the  competitors. 

"  Little  wood  and  Howelt  added  seven  miles  and 
eight  tiifis  to  their  score  in  the  first  hour."— Dailj 
Telegraph,  Nov.  27,  188*. 

lap-board,  s. 

Tailor. :  A  board  resting  on  the  lap  am; 
hollowed  out  on  the  side  next  the  user.  Em- 
ployed by  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  cut  out 
work  upon. 

*  lap-child,  s.  A  baby  dandled  in  the  lap. 
lap-dovetail,  s. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  secret  or  concealed  dove- 
tailing, which  shows  the  thickness  of  the  hip 
oidy  on  the  return  edge,  where  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thin  board. 

lap-frame,  & 

Flax-manvf. :  A  machine  In  which  several 
slivers  of  carded  tow  from  the  breaker,  01 
first  carding-machine,  are  united  in  a  lap  and 
wound  on  a  bobbin,  from  which  they  may  be 
fed  to  the  fluisher-card. 

lap-joint,  8.  One  layer  overlapping  the 
edge  of  another,  as  the  clincher- build  of  boats. 

lap-Jointed,  a.    Having  lap-joints. 

lap-ring,  *.  An  open  ring  in  which  the 
ends  lap  past  each  other  without  touching, 
so  that  it  may  form  a  connecting  link  for 
attaching  the  single-tree  to  the  clip  of  the 
double-tree,  or  connecting  the  ends  of  a 
broken  chain,  &c. 

lap-roller,  «. 

Fibre :  A  roller  in  a  lapping- machine,  upon 
which  the  fleece  or  wadding  is  wound. 

lap  shaver,  s.  A  machine  for  shaving 
leather  to  a  thickness  by  means  of  a  kuife  set 
to  a  graduated  distance  from  a  roller  on  an 
edge  over  which  the  hide  or  piece  of  leather 
is  passed.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old 
practice  of  shaving  away  inequalities  by  means 
of  a  knife  while  the  leather  lay  upon  a  board 
in  the  lap. 

lap  stone,  a.  A  stone  laid  in  the  lap, 
and  used  as  an  anvil  by  a  shoemaker  in  ham- 
mering his  leather. 

lap-streak,  s.  A  structure,  usually  in 
boats,  in  which  each  streak  or  plank  laps  over 
the  one  below  it. 

lap-weld,  s. 

Forging  :  A  weld  in  which  the  welding  edges 
are  thinned  down,  lapped,  and  welded. 

lap  (2),  s.    [LAP  (2),  ».] 

1.  Lit. :  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound,  as  of  water  rippling  on  a 
beach. 

lap  and-pannel,  a.  Liquor  and  food. 
(Scotch.') 

"And  the  gentry  had  kind  hearts,  and  would  har* 
given  balth  lup-and-j>annel  to  any  puir  gipsy."— Scott  : 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  rxviiL 

*lap(l),  v.t.    [LAp(l),s.]    To  rest  in  the  lap  o£ 

"  He  oft  had  worn  a  softer  dress, 
And  laid  aside  that  nodding  crest. 
To  lnv  hia  head  on  lady's  breast." 

Praed :  Gvg,  li. 

lap  (2),  *  lappe  (1),  *  wlap  pen,  v.t.  &  i 

[A  corrupt,  ot  wrap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  involve,  to  fold. 

"JoMph  lappuie  It  In  a  dene  Beudel."—  tTyeWi 

Jt.tttteK  xxvii. 

*  2.  To  twist,  to  roll  round. 

"Ihelr  limpeu  branches  were  »o  lapp'd  together." 
Drayton  :  Man  in  the  .Moon. 

3.  To  lay  one  thing  partly  over  another. 

4.  To  fold,  to  bend. 

*  5.  To  surround,  to  Involve. 

"  Ever  against  eating  cares, 
La.fi  me  In  soft  Lyuiau  ain. 

Milton  :  L'AUtgr*. 

6.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap.  [LAP  (1),  «., 
II.  3. 

B.  Intrant. :    To  be    turned  over ;   to  lie 
partly  over  one  another. 

"  The  upper  wings  are  opaooua ;  at  their  hinder  end* 
wheie  they  lap  ovtv,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of  a 
fly."— Grew. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  ate.  =  bel,  d$L 
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lap— lapper 


l&p  (3),  *  lappe  (2),  n.i.  &  t.     [A.8.  (apian  ; 

cogii.  with  feel,  lepja  =  to  lap  like  a  dog  ;  Dan. 

lobe;  M.  H.  Ger.  (a/en;  O.  H.  Ger.  lu/an  ; 

Wei.  llepio;  L:it.  lamtio  ;  Or.  Adtma  (tapto).] 

A.  1  uti'uii*itii't>  : 

1.  L«.  :  To  lick  or  take  up  liquids  with  the 
tongue. 

2.  Ft?.  :  To  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of 
licking  up  water  with  the  tongue. 

"  The  wild  waters  tapping  ou  tbc  crag." 

Jtorte  d'Arttture.  7L 


B.  TTOKS.  :  To  lick  or  take  up  with  the 
tongue  ;  to  lick  up.  (Absolutely,  or  followed 
by  up.) 

"The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst.  Boon  lapped  up 
the  whole."—  Maeaulay  :  But.  Etm.,  ch.  Till 

iS.p-a-gei'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Josephine 
Lapagerie,  wife  of  Bonaparte.  ] 

But.  :  A  geuus  of  Philesiaceae.  Lapageria 
nsea  is  a  very  beautiful  twiner,  with  sweet 
edible  berries,  and  a  root  having  the  qualities 
of  sarsaparilla.  (Limllfy). 

lip'-ar-6-9ele,  s.  (Gr.  Xairapa  (lapara)  =  the 
flank,  the  loins,  and  mjAij  (kill)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Rupture  in  the  lumbar  region, 
through  the  side. 

lip^»   ro-nfiph-l-So'-to-mf,  «.    The 

surgical    operation    of    removing   a    kidney 
through  ao  incision  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

l&p  a-ro-stlc'-tl-ca,  >.  pi.  [Or.  Aairapa 
(lapara)  =  the  flank,  and  OTUCTOS  (stMos) 
=  punctured.  J 

Entom.  :  A  legion  of  Scarabeidav.  The 
abdominal  spiracles  are  all  situated  in  the 
connecting  membrane  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  area  of  the  abdominal  rings.  The 
ligula  or  tongue  is  distinct  from  the  mentum 
(chin).  It  contains  four  sub  -families:  Co- 
prinae,  Apbodiinie,  Geotrupinas,  and  Trogina?. 

lap  a  r<St'-o-mI»t,  «.  One  who  performi 
the  operation  of  laparotomy. 

Jiip-a^r6t'-6-injr.  i.  The  surgical  operation 
of  entering  the  abdomen  by  incision  of  tlie 
loin. 

lap'-a-thln,  ».    [CHRYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

14p-d6g,  >.  [Eng.  lap,  and  dog.]  A  little 
dog  carried  by  ladies  in  their  hips  ;  a  pet  dog. 

la-pel',  lap-pel',  «.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  s.  ;  diinin. 
«uff.  -el.]'  That  part  of  a  dress  which  is  made 
to  lap  or  fold  over. 

La-pelled,  a.  [Eng.  lapel;  -ed.]  Provided 
or  furnished  with  lapels. 

lap  ful,  s.  [Eng.  tap,  and  /«((!).]  As  much 
as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

*lap'-i  9ide,  «.  [Lat  lapictila,  from  tapis  = 
a  stone,  and  ceedo  =  to  cut.  ]  A  stone-cutter. 

•  lap'-I-dalre,  ».    [Fr.]    A  lapidary  (q.v.). 

•  lap-I-dar'-I-an,  a.    [Lat.  lapidarlut,  from 
lapis  (geuit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stone  ;  engraved  or  cut  on  stone. 

•lap-I-dar-I-ous,  o.    [Lat.  lapidariitt.] 

Consisting  of  stones  ;  stony. 

lap'-i-dar-jf,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  Iapidari<u  =  ti 
stonemason,  a  jeweller;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis) 
=  a  stone  ;  Fr.  lapidaire  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
lapidario.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut,  polish, 
and  engrave  gems  and  precious  stones. 

8.  A  dealer  in  gems  or  precious  stones. 

3.  A  connoisseur  in  gems  or  precious  stones  ; 
one  who  is  skilled  in  the  nature,  value,  &e., 
of  lapidary  work. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stone  or 
atones;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
cutting,  engraving,  or  polishing  gems  or  pre- 
cious stones. 

lapidary-bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  Bombus  lapidarlus,  the  humble  bee, 
with  a  black  body  and  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
domen red.  It  is  called  lapidary  because  it 
makes  its  nest  in  stony  places.  It  is  an  iras- 
cible animal,  beyond  all  its  congeners. 

lapidary  -mill,  s.  The  grinding  and 
polishing  apparatus  of  the  lapidary. 


lapidary-style,  s.  The  style  appropriate 
for  monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

lapidary-  wheel,  s.  The  wheel  on  which 
a  lapidary  polishes  gems  or  precious  stones. 
The  wheels  of  the  lapidary  are  of  two  kinds  : 
the  sheer,  which  is  a  thin  iron  wheel  touched 
with  diamond  dust,  and  used  like  a  circular 
saw,  and  the  lap.  [LAP  (1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

*  lap  -1-date,  v.t.    [Lat.  lapidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lapido  =  to  stone  ;   lapis  (genit.   lapidis)  =  a 
stone.)    To  stone  ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

"  The  season  for  lapidating  the  professor*  is  now  at 
hand."—  Sydney  timttti  :  To  Lady  Holland,  1810. 

•lap  i-da-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lapuiatio,  from 
lapidalus,  pa.  par.  of  lapido.]  The  act  of 
stoning  ;  the  act  of  killing  by  stoning. 

*  lap'-l-da-tor,  t.    [Lat.]    One  who  stones. 

la-pid'-e-on,  «.  [Lat  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  = 
a  stone.) 

Music:  An  instrument  contrived  by  M. 
Baudry,  made  of  flints  and  schist  suspended 
from  an  iron  frame,  and  struck  with  a  Hint 
hammer  to  produce  the  notes.  The  flints  are 
about  forty  in  number  and  elongated,  but  of 
various  lengths  and  thicknesses.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tone. 

*  la  pid'-e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  lapideus,  from  lapis 
(genit.    lapulis)  =  a  stone.]      Consisting   of 
stone  ;  of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  stony. 

"  There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideout  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stoue,  aome  email  toad, 
which  might  remain  there  imprisoned,  till  the  matter 
about  It  were  condensed."  —  Ray  :  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

t  lap  I  des  -9en5e,   'lap  I  des-9en  9y, 

5.     [Eng.  lapidescen(t)  ;  -ce,  -cy.J 

1.  The  quality  or  .state  of  being  lapidescent  ; 
the  process  or  state  of  becoming  stone  ;  petri- 
faction. 

"The  tnilii  ration  and  especially  the  lapidetcenc*  of 
bodies"—  Boyle  :  Workt,  L  4H. 

2.  A  stony  concretion. 

"  The  lapidetcenciet  and  petrUactlve  maUtlotu  of 
hard  bodice.'—  Arowiu  :  Vuffar  X  rratu-t,  bk.  iiL,  ch. 
xvlli. 

*  l&p-i-des'-cent,  o.  ft  *.    [Lat.  lapidescens, 

pr.  par.  of  lapidesco  =  to  become  stone  ;  from 
tapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Becoming  or  turning  into  stone;  becoming 
petrified. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  converting 
Into  stone. 

"  Sulphureous  and  other  •team  a,  that  may  be  plenti- 
fully mired  with  water,  and  there,  in  likelihood,  with 
tajndtttcunt  U(iuon.~—Bogl*  ;  Wvrkt.  lit.  to7. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  substance  which  has  the 
quality  or  power  of  converting  other  substances 
into  stone. 

*lap-id-If  -ic,  *lap-Id-IT-ick,  "lap-Id- 

it  Ic  aJU  «.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit  lapidis)  =  a 
stone,  a'ud  facio  =  to  make  ;  Fr.  lapidifique.] 
Forming  or  converting  into  stone  ;  petrifying. 

"  The  coagulating  spirit*  of  mil,  and  lapidiflcal  juyce 
of  the  iea."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v. 

*  la  pld  I-fi  ca  -tion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone,  and/acio  =  to 
make.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into 
stone  ;  petrifaction. 

"Induration,  or  la  indication,  of  subsUncea  more 
soft,  U  likewise  another  degree  of  condensation."  — 
Bacon  .-  Sat.  Bitt.,  i  82. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  petrified  or  con- 
verted into  stone. 

^la-pld'-l-fy,  v.t,  &  i.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit. 
iapuiix)  =  a  stone;  suff.  -fy.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  form  or  convert  into  stone  ; 
to  petrify. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  formed  or  converted 
into  stone  ;  to  become  petrified. 


g.,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LAPIDIFY.] 
(See  the  verb.) 

*  lapidifying-julce,  *. 

Geol.  :  A  name  given  in  the  infancy  of  geo- 
logy to  an  agency  imagined  to  be  the  agent 
in  the  process  of  petrifaction  or  fossilization. 

*  lap'-id-ist,  «.  [Lat.  lapis,  genit.  iapid(is)  =  a 
stone  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]    A  lapidary  (q-v.). 

"The  factitious  stones  of  ehymUte  la  itultatlon 
being  easily  detected  by  an  ordinary  lapidi*t,"—Kan. 

Ij3i,p    i  dose,  a.      [Lat.    lapidosiis  =  full    of 
stones,  stony.] 


Bot. :  Growing  in  stony  places.  (Treas.  of 
Bat.) 

la-pU  -Ii,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lapiUus,  dimin.  of  lapis 
=  a  stone.]  Volcanic  ashes,  consisting  of 
small  angular  stony  or  slaggy  fragments  or 
particles.  They  are  moderate  -  sized  frag- 
ments of  rock,  generally  scoriaceous,  lava, 
and  pumice  fragments.  They  occur  in  de- 
posits of  ashes  and  sand  from  volcanic  or 
other  accumulations.  (Rutley.) 

la'-pis.  s.    tLat.]    A  stone. 

lapis  causticus,  s.  Caustic  potash. 
lapis  iiiiernalis,  s.  Lunar  caustic. 
lapis  lazuli,  s. 

Min. ;  An  isometric  mineral,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage, 
dodecahedral,  imperfect ;  mostly  massive ; 
hardness,  5  to  5'6 ;  sp.  gr.,  2'38  to  2-45 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colours,  rich  blue,  violet-blue,  rarely 
red  or  green,  translucent  to  opaque ;  fracture. 
uneven.  Compos.  :  a  silicate  of  alumina,  limo, 
and  soda,  with  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  sodium. 
Used  largely  in  mosaics  and  decorative  work. 
When  powdered,  formerly  constituted  the 
durable  blue  paint  called  ultramarine,  but  an 
artificial  preparation  of  similar  composition, 
equal  in  colour  and  durability,  has  replaced 
the  natural  mineral,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  Occurs  principally  in  crystalline 
limestones  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  China, 
Thibet,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

lapis  lydius,  s. 

Min. ;  Lydian  stone.    [BASANITE.] 

lapis  ollar is,  «. 

Min. :  An  impure  soapstone  or  steatite  (q.  v.  \ 
formerly  used  for  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
Occurs  in  thick  beds  in  old  rocks,  in  Italy. 
Switzerland.  &c. 

Lap  land-er,  t.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -er.]  -A 
native  of  Lapland  ;  a  Lapp. 

lap -laud  i*b,  a.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -ish.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

*  lap -ling,  s.    [Eng.  lap  (1) ;  dim.  sufT.  -i".v/.] 

One  who  gives  himself  to  ease  and  pleas m- ; 

a  voluptuary ;  an  effeminate  person. 

"  You  muat  not  ftream  oat  TOUT  youth  In  wine,  aud 
lire  a  lapling  to  the  silk  aud  dalntiei."— B noytt :  Mr- 
mom,  p.  7  (16MJ. 

la  plS?s  -I-a,  9.    [APLYBIA.] 

la-pbr'-te-a,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  pro- 
bably from  some  Frenchman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Laportea 
crenulata  is  a  tree  growing  in  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  India.  The  fibres  can  be  made 
into  ropes  and  coarse  cloth.  L.  canadensis 
has  been  introduced  for  the  textile  fibres  into 
Germany.  L.  gigus  has  a  severe  sting. 

lAp'-pa,  s.    [Lat  =  a  bur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Car- 
duiese,  now  generally  made  a  synonym  of 
Arctium.  Lappa  major  is  the  same  as  Arctium 
lappa,  sub-species  Lappa  proper ;  L.  minor  is 
the  sub-species  Arctium  minus.  The  root  of 
the  burdock  is  tonic,  aperient,  sudorific,  and 
diuretic,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  febri- 
fuge. It  has  been  given  in  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla. 

lap  pa  ce  ous    (or   ccous    as  ahus),   a. 

[Lat.  lappacew.] 

Bot. :  Bur-like,  round,  or  roundish,  or 
covered  with  small  hooks.  (Treas.  o/  Bot.) 

*  lappe,  s.    [LAp(l),s.] 
lapped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LAP  (1),  v.] 

lap  -per  (1),  *.     [Eng.  lap  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  wraps  or  infolds ;  a  wrapper. 

lap'  per  (2),  s.  [Eng.  lap  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One ' 
who  laps  or  takes  up  food  with  the  tongue. 

lap  per,  v.i.  A;  t.    [LOPPER,  v.] 

A,  Intrant.:    To  coagulate;  to  curdle,  aa 
milk. 

B.  Trans. :   To  besmear  with  any  matter 
which  has  become  coagulated. 

topper-milk,  s.  Coagulated  milk ;  curdled 
milk.  (Scotch.) 

"  It  will  set  ye  better  to  be  Blistering  at  them  and 
the  lapper-mflk."— Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 


(&te,  fat,  fare,  am idst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  si 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  09  =  e ; 


sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 

;y  —  a.     qu  —  kw. 


lappet— larcenous 
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lip  pet,  '.  [Eng.  lap (1) ;  dim.  suff.  -e(.]  A 
littie  lap  or  loose  part  of  a  dress,  especially  a 
part  of  a  head-dress  hanging  loose. 

"  HtT  head,  adorned  with  lappett  ptnn'd  aloft, 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised. 

Cowper  :  Task,  1  v.  Ma 

lappet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Gastrvpacha,  yuercifoHa.    [GASTRO- 

fACHA.] 

lappet-muslin,  ». 

Fabric:  A  white  or  coloured,  sprigged  or 
striped  variety  of  muslin. 

•  lap  pet,  f .t  [LAPPET,  «.]  To  cover  as 
with  a  Lappet. 

Lap -pic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Lapp;  -to.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Laplanders. 

lap  ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ft    [LAP(1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The    act  of   wrapping  or 
folding. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Lapidary:    Grinding   or    polishing    on 
wheels  whose  metallic  rims  are  provided  with 
emery  and  oil ;  glazing  is  done  on  wooden 
wheels  ;  polishing  on  leather-covered  wheels ; 
and  buffing  on  leather,  with  rouge. 

2.  Spinning:  [LAPPISO-MACHISEJ. 

3.  Fabric:  A  machine-blanket  used  by  calico- 
printers. 

4.  Ordnance:  Wearing  away  tbe  land-surface 
in  a  rifled  gun  to  ease  the  entrance  of  the 
projectile. 

lapping  machine,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is 
reduced  to  a  downy  condition,  spread  equally, 
subjected  to  a  certain  compacting  pressure, 
and  then  wound  in  an  even  continuous  wad 
upon  a  roller,  forming  a  lap.  [WADDING.] 

Lap -pish,  a,  [Eng. Lapp, r-iaA.)  Pertaining 
to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps ;  Lappic. 

laps'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  laps(e);  -able.)  Capa- 
ble of  lapsing,  tailing,  or  relapsing. 

lap  aa  na,  lamp  sana,  •  [Lat.  lapsana, 
utmpsana,  lampsanium  ;  Gr.  Aaiiacrj  (lapsane), 
Xan^in)  (lampsuni),  an  edible  plant,  probably 
a  crucifer.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Lapsane&3(q.v.)  Four  species 
are  known ,  one,  Lapennacommunts,  is  common. 
It  is  a  plant  one  or  two  feet  Ugh,  with  small 
yellow  flower-heads,  found  In  waste  and  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

lapse,  s.    (Lat.  lapsus,  from  later  s  to  glide ; 
Fr.  laps;  Sp.  lapso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  lapsing,  gliding,  sliding,  or 
gradually  falling ;  an  easy,  smooth,  and  almost 
imperceptible  miovement,  advance,  course,  or 
passing  away. 

•That  great  movement  which  has  influenced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  human  race  during  th*  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries." — JUiys  Davids;  Sibatrt  Lectures 
(11811,  p.  i. 

2.  A  slip,  a  fault,  an  error ;  a  failingin  duty ; 
a  deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"Since  the  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost."  JttUon:  f.L.,liLK. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Lapse  IB  a  BpecieB  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right 
of  presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by 
neglect  of  the  patron  to  present ;  to  the  metropolitan, 
by  neglect  of  the  ordinary ;  and  to  the  crown  by 
neglect  of  the  metropolitan.  The  term,  in  which  the 
title  to  present  by  lapte  accrues  from  the  one  to  the 
other  successively,  la  sil  calendar  mouths  "—Black- 
stone  .•  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  oh.  la, 

2.  Theol, :    A    term    sometimes    nsed    as 
synonymous  with  fall,  and  applied  to  the  tall 
of  Adam. 

lapse,  v.i.  &  t.    (Tat-  '"J»o  =  to  slip,  freq.  of 
tabor  =  to  glide  (pa.  par.  lapsus).] 
A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  fall,  to  slide,  to  slip. 

2.  To  glide  ;  to  fall  back. 

"A  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those 
northern  nations  front  whom  we  axe  descended." — 

Sunn. 


3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

"Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites. 
has  lapsed  Into  the  burlesque  character,  and  departed 
from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick  poem."— 
Additon  .  Spectator.  No.  ST* 

4.  To  fail  In  anything  ;  to  make  a  slip  or 
slight  fault  ;  to  fail  in  duty. 

"A  sprout  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  by  omission,  negligence,  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  one,  as  a  i«tron  ,  a  legatee.  &c. 

"If  the  archbishop  shall  not  all  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king."—  Ayltffe: 
Parergon. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allow  to  slide  or  slip  away  ;  to  let 
pass  ;  to  lose. 

"  As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted  by 
alapseof  the  term  of  a  Judge."—  Ayliffe:  rareryon. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"For  which,  if  I  be  tapiei  In  this  place. 
I  shall  pay  dear."     ahatetp.  :  Tmlftl>  Sight,  ill.  S. 

lapsed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &».    [LAPSE,  t>.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fallen  away  ;  having  slipped  or  glided 
away. 

2.  Fallen  from  rectitude  or  duty. 

"  Who  can  Imagine  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity, 
not  to  say  goodness,  should  ao  deal  with  the  generality 
of  lapsed  tueii."  —  Wliitb)/  :  ftvt  Point*,  disc.  i.,ch-  Hi., 
|L 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL).  :  The  name  given  to  such 
of  the  early  Christians  as  fell  away  in  times  of 
persecution.  It  came  into  prominence  in  the 
Decian  persecution  (A.D.  249-261),  the  most 
severe  of  nil.  The  Church  allowed  the  lapsed 
to  be  restored  to  Christian  communion  after  a 
long  course  of  penance  ;  the  Douatists  denied 
all  such  restoration.  Those  who  apostatized 
by  actual  sacrifice  to  idols  were  called  sacri- 
Jteatt  or  thurificati;  those  who,  without  actu- 
ally sacrificing,  purchased  a  certificate  that 
they  had  done  so  were  called  libellatici  ;  other 
were  known  as  acta  facientes,  because  they 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  the  official 
list,  as  having  obeyed  the  imperial  edict. 
Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  is  the  chief  authority  on 
the  subject. 

lapsed-devise,  «. 

Law:  A  devise  which  lapses  or  becomes 
void  by  reason  of  the  devisee's  death  during 
the  testator's  life-time,  or  by  reason  of  such 
devise  being  contrary  to  law. 

lapsed  legacy,  «. 

Law  :  (See  extractX 

"  If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  la 
ft  lost  or  lapsed-legacy,  and  shall  Bink  Into  the  resi- 
duum, except  it  be  a  gift  to  a  child  or  other  issue  of 
the  testator,  which  does  not  lapse  if  the  legatee  die 
leaving  issue  which  survives  the  testator.  And  if  a 
contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one,  as  when  he  at- 
tains. or  if  he  attains,  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he 
dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  laptedlegactj."—  Slack. 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  H.,  ch.  S8. 

lap  -Sid  ed,  a.  [Eng.  lap,  and  tided.}  The 
same  as  LOPSIDED  (q.v.). 

lap  siis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  slip. 

lapsus  linguae,  s.  A  slip  of  the  tongue  ; 
•  mistake  in  speaking. 

lapsus  pennse,  i.  A  slip  of  the  pen  ;  a 
mistake  in  writing. 

•  la-pu'-tan,  a.  [See  def.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Laputa",  the  flying  island  in  Swift's  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
always  engaged  in  chimerical  or  impossible 
rojects  :  hence,  chimerical,  absurd,  ridicu- 
ous. 

lap  wing,  "  lap-wlnke,  s.  [A.  S.  Kledpe- 
wince,  from  hleapan  =  to  leap,  and  winke,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  winchan;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken  =  to 
move  from  side  to  side.] 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Vanellus,  and  spec.  V. 
cristatus,  The  specific  name  refers  to  the 
occipital  feathers  of  the  male  in  winter,  which 
are  very  loose,  long,  and  curved  upwards,  so 
as  to  constitute  an  erectile  crest.  This  crest, 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  front  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  glossy  black,  the  upper  parts 
green  with  brilliant  reflections.  The  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  uuder  parts  pure  white,  must 
of  the  tail  black,  lower  coverts  reddish,  bill 
blackish,  feet  reddish  brown.  Length  about 
a  foot.  Colour  of  the  female  fainter.  Albi- 
noes  sometimes  occur.  It  is  seen  in  spring 
flying  over  fields  and  downs,  turuiug  somer- 
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saults  in  the  air,  and  uttering  a  musical  cry, 
from  which  it  is  often  called  peewit  It  lays 
four  eggs,  and  lures  intruders  away  from  its 
nest  by  simulating  lameness.  The  so-called 
"plover's"  eggs  of  the  London  market  are 
those  of  the  lapwing.  Tl-o  "  Lapwing"  of 
Scripture  (Lev.  xi.  19,  Dtat.  xiv.  18),  is  pro- 
bably the  Hoopoe  (q.v.). 

"  Fresh  as  the  fountain  uuder  ground 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found." 

Jfoore  :  Light  of  the  Earvm. 

lap'-work,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  s.,  and  work.] 
Work  in  which  one  part  laps  over  another.  I 
"  Thegronnd  is  a  pack-thread  caul  woven,  into  wliiohj 
by  tile  Indian  women,  are  wrouKht,  by  a  kind  of  lap. 
work,  the  quills  of  porcupines,  not  split."  —  Wrvn  . 
Musosum. 

la  -qug-ar  (qu  as  kw),  «.    [Lat.] 

Arch.  :  A  ceiling  consisting  of  sunk  or  hol- 
lowed compartments,  having  bands  or  space* 
between.  [LACUNAR.] 

*  Lar  (1),  *  Lars,*  Larth,  «.  [Etruscan  =  lord. 
king,  hero  ;  Gr.  Aapas  (Lams),  Adpos  (i«ras).J 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  Etruscan  praenomen  borne  by  Porsena\ 
Tolumnius,  and  other  chieftains.     From  th» 
Etruscans  the  title  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Lar  Herminius  was  Consul  B.C.  448. 

"  Nought  spake  he  to  tart  Porsena." 

Jtacaulay  :  tioratiut,  viiL 

(2)  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  commander. 

She  spoke  ...  of  those 

That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  ii.  US. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  Supreme  Being. 

"  You  .  .  .  have  separated  yourselves  from  the- 
heathen  by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the 
ground,  instead  of  recognising,  in  the  places  of  their 
many  and  feeble  Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One  and 
Mighty  Lord  and  Lar."-  Raskin  :  Crovn  of  Wild  OUft 
(1866),  p.  101 

Lar  (2)  (pi.  Lar  -es,  more  rarely  Lars),  s. 

[LAR(l).] 

Cempar.  Religions  :  A  tutelary  divinity, 
usually  a  deified  ancestor  or  hero.  The  wor- 
ship of  Lares  is  a  species  of  Manes  Worship 
(q.v.),  and  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  They  were  of  two  kinds—  (1)  Do- 
mestic, and  (2)  Public.  Of  the  former  the  Lar 
familiaris,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the- 
family,  and  inseparable  therefrom,  was  the 
most  important,  and  corresponded  to  the 
eponymic  hero  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  were 
divided  into  Prsestites  (Ovid  :  Fast.,  v.  128-36), 
guardians  of  a  whole  city  :  Compitales  (ib. 
140)  watching  over  a  certain  portion  of  a  city  ; 
Rurales  (Tibullus  :  Cam,.,  i.  20),  gods  of  the 
country  ;  Viales  (Plautus  :  Merc.,  v.  2,  24),  pro- 
tecting travellers  ;  and  Marini  or  Peruiarini 
(Liv.,  xi.  52),  gods  of  the  ocean.  [PENATES.) 

"The  statues  of  the  household  Lart  were  set  at  th» 
fireplace,  arrayed  in  dog-skins,  with  a  figure  of  a  dog 
beside  them.  Garlands  were  hung  on  them,  ana 
offerings  of  food,  wine,  and  incense  made  to  them  once 
every  month  on  either  tbe  Kalends.  Nones,  or  Idea," 
:  ilyth.  of  grace  t  Itali,  p.  4eo. 


lar  gibbon,  s. 

Zool.:  Hylobates  Lar,  the  White-handed 
Gibbon.  It  is  an  ape  with  a  small  muzzle,  a 
snub  nose,  a  long  neck  and  arms,  of  variable 
colour,  found  abundantly  in  all  the  forests 
skirting  the  hills  of  Tenasserim,  south  of 
Burmah,  .and  making  its  haunts  vocal  from 
morning  to  evening  with  its  cries. 

lar  bdard,  *  lar-boord,  s.  &  a.     (Etym. 
doubtful.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Haul.  :  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person 
standing  on  deck  and  facing  the  bow.  Port 
is-  now  substituted  for  larboard,  to  prevent 
that  word  being  mistaken  for  "  starboard  " 
(q.v.),  owing  to  similarity  of  sound. 

"The  Portuguese  beginning  their  voyage  not  fal 
from  the  same  streights,  leave  Africk  on  the  larboard. 
and  bend  their  course  to  the  east.1—  Saleta*.  Bill.  01 
the  World,  bk.  lit.  ch.  i..  i  X 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  a  vessel  ;  port. 

"  When  on  the  larboard  quarter  they  descry 
A  liquid  column  tow'rlng  shoot  on  high. 

Falconer:  Shipuireck.ti. 

*  lar'-cen-er,  s.    [Eng.  larcen(y);  -er.\     One 
who  commits  larceny  ;  a  thief. 

*  lar'-een-ist.  s.     [Eng.  larcendi);  -i»M    A 
thief.alarcener.  (Daily  Telegraph,  Mar.  7,  1882.) 

lar  9en  ous,  a.    [Eng.  larceny);  -aus.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  larceny  ;  pertaining  to 
larceny. 

2.  Given  to   larceny;   onilty  of  larceny; 

thievish. 


boll,  bojr;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (Ills;  sin, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun :  -tion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  - 


as ;  expect,  y enopnon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
slous  --  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


laroenously— large 


jf,  adv.    [Eng.  larcenous;  -ly.] 
In  if  larcenous  manner;  thievishly.  ' 

"  Larctnous?i/ conveying  t) >e  Ideas  of  £>4*  Precieutei 
Jtidicultt  from  »  piece  acUd  two  yean  before."—  Daily 
Iteux,  Jan.  a.  1833. 

.!-&  *•     tO.  Fr.  tarred™,   lardn;  Fr. 
,  from  Lat.  latrocinium,  from  te(ro  «  a 
robber.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Larceny,  or  theft,  is  distinguUhed  by  the  common 
law  iiitu  two  sorU :  the  one  called  simple  larceny,  or 
plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atrocious 
circumstance  ;  and  mixed  or  compound  Itinxny,  which 
also  iucludes  iu  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from 
one  B  hoiiM  or  person.  Simple  larceny  is  'the  felo- 


of  another.  Mixed  or  compound  larceny  is  such  ai 
ha*  all  tbe  properties  of  simple  larceny,  but  ia  accom- 
pa  tiled  with  either  oue  or  both  of  the  aggravations  of 
a  taking  from  one's  hous*  or  person.  Formerly  the 
stealing  of  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  was 
called  grand  larceny  ;  when  of  goods  of  that  value,  or 
under,  it  was  petit  larceny;  offences  which  were  con- 
siderably distinguished  m  their  punishment.  The 
distinction  has  Been  abolished ;  every  larceny  being 
Dow  deemed  grand  larceny."— titaokttont:  Comment,, 
bk.  iv..  ch.  17. 

Tf  Petty  larceny :  [PETTY-LARCENY]. 

larch,  *  larche,  ».  [O.  F.  larege ;  Sp.  larict, 
alerce;  ItaL  larioe ;  N.  H.  Ger.  lercbe;  M.  H. 
Ger.  larchc,  all  from  Lat.  larix  =  Gr.  Aapt£ 
(luri.,;)  =  the  larch.] 

not.  :  Abies  larix,  sometimes  called  Larix 
eommunis,  the  larches  being  elevated  into  a 
genus.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Common 
White  Larch.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing 
rapidly,  and  furnishes  a  durable  timber, 
which,  however,  tends  to  twist  and  warp.  It 
10  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Centra) 
Europe,  and  extends  into  the  far  north  of 
Asia.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  being 
second  in  value,  in  this  respect  only,  to  oak. 
The  Common  Larch  yields  Venetian  turpen- 
tine, the  branches  a  saccharine  substance, 
called  Manna  of  Briangon,  and  when  larch 
forests  take  fire,  a  gum  called  Gummi  oreti- 
bergense  exudes  l  rum  the  branches.  The  Ameri- 
can Larch,  L.  americana,  the  Tamarack  ur 
Hackmatack,  is  a  noble  tree,  whose  Umber 
jg  valuable.  It  ia  found  along  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  elsewhere.  Other  American 
species  are  L.  occidental.*,  the  Western  Larch, 
and  L.  LgaUii.  The  Golden  Larch, of  Japan  (L. 
Koe,npferi)t  grows  to  a  height  of  130  feet. 

IT  Tincture  of  larch,; 

Pharm. :  Tinctura  laricit.  It  is  formed  of 
coarsely  powdered  larch-bark,  2J  ozs..  with 
rectified  spirit,  a  pint.  It  is  used  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  cystitis,  and  purpura.  (Garrod.) 

larch-bark,  & 

Phar. :  Laricis  cortex.  It  Is  deprived  of  its 
outer  layer.  It  is  used  In  the  preparation  of 
Tincture  of  Larch  (q.v.). 

larch-red,  *. 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  larch- 
bark,  by  boiling  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  When  fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it 
yields  proto-catechuic  acid. 

*  larch' -en,  a.    [Eng.  larch ;  adj.  suff.  -«n.] 
Of  larch.    (Keats :  Meg  Merrilies.) 

* larph'-er,  s.    [Eng.  larch;  -er.]    The  lareh. 

"  Th«  larchtr  tree,  whose  gum  is  exceeding  bitter.*— 
Chapman:  Homer;  fliadtv.  (Comtneiit.) 

*  lax' -con,  s.    [Fr.J    A  pilferer,  a  thief. 

"  Some  poor  pretty  larcont  and  pilferers."—  Bp.  Ball  t 
Workt,  v.  18L 

lard,  *  larde.  s.    [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  larda 
=  lard  ;  It.il.  &  Sp.  lardo.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  fat  of  hogs  melted  and  separated 
from  the  flesh. 

"  Whervnpon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  akin 
on  and  rnbbed  tbe  warts  *fi  over  with  the  fat  side."— 
Bacon  :  If  at.  ffat.,  f  907. 

*  2.  The  flesh  of  swine  ;  bacon. 

"  By  this  tbe  boiling  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  siiioa.kiiig  lardf 

Drydmt  :  Ovid  ;  Kawcit  A  Philemon,  107. 

IL  Pharm. :  Prepared  lard  as  used  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments.  It  is  emollient,  and 
is  sometimes  added  to  poultices  to  prevent 
their  becoming  dry  and  hard.  (Garroa.) 

lard-oil,  8.  A  valuable  kind  of  oil  ex- 
tracted from  lard,  and  used  for  burning  and 
lubricating  purposes. 

lard-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  cooked 
lard  is  pressed  from  the  cracklings. 

lard  -  renderer,  s.  A  tank-boiler  or 
vessel  in  which  cut  lard  is  cooked  to  obtain 


the  clear  fat  apart  from  the  membrane  and 
watery  portions. 

lard-atone,  «. 

Min,  :  A  popular  name  for  Agalmatolite. 

lard,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  larder,  from  lard  =  lard.) 
A.  Transitive : 

*  L  To  stun"  with  the  flesh  of  swine. 

"  The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 

And  larded  thiKhs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 

Drydea:  earner  i  I  Had  I.  O. 

*  8.  To  fatten. 

"  It  1s  the  pasture  lardi  the  brother's  sides." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  qf  Atnent,  Ir.  a. 

&.  To  cover  or  smear  with  lard. 

"Terribly  gay 

In  his  buff  doublet,  larded  o'er  with  fat 

Of  slaughtered  brutes."       Komernie:  llobbinol. 

*  i.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  rich  or  fertile. 

"  Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lords  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along." 

Xhakeip. :  1  Henri/  If..  11.  i 

*  5.  To  mix  with  something  else ;  to  inter- 
lard. 

"To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded 
with  malice,  and  malice  farced  with  wit,  turn  him 
to?  '— Shaketp.  :  Troiltu  i  CYesiitJa.  V.  L 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 

lar-da'-cfi-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Fr. 
lardace,  from  lard  —  lard.)  Of  the  nature,  or 
consisting,  of  lard  ;  resembling  lard. 


Pathol. :  The  material  which  is  character- 
istic of  albuminoid  disease  is  pale,  structure- 
less, and  at  first  nearly  transiutrent,  and  may 
undergo  a  fatty  and  granular  degeneration, 
known  as  lardaceous,  albuminoid,  amyloid, 
or  waxy.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  are  the 
kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  absorbent  gland*. 
It  is  also  known  as  one  form  of  chronic 
Bright' s  disease. 

lardaceous  tissues,  >.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Tissues  of  which,  from  morbid 
causes,  the  appearance,  the  colour,  and  the 
consistence  are  like  those  of  lard. 

lar'-der,  ».    [O.  Fr.  tardier,  from  lard  =  lard.] 
*  1.  A  tub  In  which  to  keep  bacon  while 
being  salted. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  meat  Is  kept, 

"  His  (order and  his  kitchen  [helobeerrea" 

Hiny:  On  Cookery. 

3.  A  stock  of  provisions :  as,  He  keeps  a 

good  larder. 

lar-der-cll'-Ite,  ».  [Named  by  Been!  after 
the  locality,  Larderello.  where  fouud ;  suff. 
•it*  (Mtn.).J 

3/in.  ;  A  very  light  mineral,  appearing 
under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  closely-aggregated,  minute,  oblique,  rectan- 
gular tables.  Colour,  white  ;  tasteless.  Com- 
pos. :  bomric  acid,  iib'556  ;  ammonia,  12-734  ; 
water,  18-825  ;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
NH40,4B03-MHO.  Found  at  Larderello, 
near  Saaso,  Tuscan  Lagoons. 

*  lard'-er  er,  «.     [Eng.  larder;  •«•.)    One 
who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

*  lard'-er-^,  «.    [Eng.  larder;  .».]    A  larder. 

lard'-ite,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  Fr. 
lard  =  bacon ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.\.  Pierrt  at  lard 
(Dujrenoy).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  species,  probably 
the  product  of  an  alteration,  or  a  mixture. 
Dana  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Paged  ite,  a  name 
which  is  itself,  however,  but  a  synonym  of 
Agalmatolite  (q.v.). 

lar-dj-zab'-a  la,  t.  [Named  after  Michael 
Lardizabala,  of  Uribe,  mentioned  in  the  Flora 
Peruviana.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lanii- 
labalacece  (q.v.). 

lar  di-zab  a-la  -ce-e-,  «.  ft.  [Mod.  Lat, 
lardisabal(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocexe.] 

Bat. :  Lardizabalads.  An  order  of  diclinous 
exogens,  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists 
of  twining  smooth  shrubs,  with  alternate  com- 
pound exstipulate  leaves,  and  white,  lilac, 
deep  purple,  or  pale-yellow,  sometimes  fra- 
grant, flowers.  Sepals  three,  or  six  in  two 
rows  ;  deciduous.  Petals  six,  in  two  rows, 
opposite  the  sepals ;  the  inner  smaller,  or 
gland-like,  or  none.  Stamens  six,  opposite 
the  petals.  Ovules  many,  or  one  sunk  In 
sockets  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovary. 
Fruit  short,  stalked,  berried,  many  seeded. 


Found  In  the  cooler  parts  of  South  America 
or  of  China.  Known  genera,  seven  ;  species, 
fifteen.  (Llndley.) 

lar  dl  zab  al  ads,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lar- 
dizabaHa);  Eng.  pi.  sutf.  *<u£&j 

Hot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Limlley 
to  th«  Lardiaibulaceuj  (q.v.). 

lar -don,  «.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon  ;  a  strip  at 
lard. 

*  lar'-dr^,  s.    [A  contract,  of  lardery  (q.v.).] 
A  larder. 

lard'-?,  a.  [Bng.  lard;  -y.)  Of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  lard ;  lardaceous. 

*  lare,  *  lear,  s.    [LAIR.]    Pasture,  feed. 

*  lare,  r.f,    [LAKE,  ».]    To  feed,  to  fatten. 

la  rcn'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  a.  [A  name  of  Flora, 
or  from  Acca  Lartntiu,  the  nurse  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  (Agotau.j] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lareutid®  (q.v.).  Four  or  more  species  are 
British. 

la  ren'-tl-das,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tar«d(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Geome- 
trina.  Antonnw  never  plumose,  though  some- 
times pectinated.  Wings  not  angular,  the 
anterior  ones  often  with  transverse  wavy 
lines.  Larva  long,  with  a  small  rounded 
head.  It  feeds  exposed  or  on  folded  leaves. 
It  contains  the  Pug  moths,  the  Carpets,  the 
Highflyers,  ic.  Known  British  species,  142. 
(SUiinton.) 

lar'-sis,  «.  pi.    [LAB,  (2).] 

large,  a.  &  >.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  laryut.  a  word 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Hal.  larga.] 
A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Being  of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  big, 
bulky. 

"  Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 

Longfellow:  Sona  of  aiawatlut,  xvit 

2.  Wide,  extensive. 

"  L«t  them  dwell  In  the  land,  and  trade  therein  I 
fur  it  is  large  enough  for  them."— 0«ns*it  xxflv.  u. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  containing  a  great  num- 
ber or  quantity ;  numerous,  abundant ;  ample, 
copious. 

"  It  U  certainly  now  more  than  seven  times  as  great 
as  the  larger  of  these  two  sulus."— Macaulay :  Hut. 
Kaa..  ch.  lET 

*  1.  Liberal,  free,  open-handed,  bountiful, 
generous,  lavish. 

"And  tho  he  was  eo  large  t  heude  of  hya  glltes  al 
su."  Robert  of  UloucMttr,  p.  lot. 

5.  Liberal ;  cot  narrow ;  comprehensive, 
tar-seeing. 

"The  character  of  the  large  yet  cautious  mind  of 
Halifax."—  Macaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  6.  Free ;    unrestrained ;    and,    In  a    bad 
sense,  licentious. 

"1  never  tempted  bar  with  words  too  large. ' 
Shaketp.  •'  Mucn  Ado  About  A'otfii'ta,  is-,  t, 

"  7.  Free ;  not  tied  or  bound.    (H  l.J 

"  Of  burdens  all  be  set  the  Payuims  large  " 
Fairft 

8.  Ample,  considerable,  great. 

"The  English  Oovemmeut  ....  bad  been  wil 
to  make  large  allowance  for  Berwick's  peculiar  {. 
tlon."— Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  9.  Diffuse,  full,  free. 

"I  miffht  be  very  larye  upon  the  importance  a«s9 
advantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  thing* 
which  have  been  said  before."— felton:  Onthe  Clauiae, 

*  B.  At  substantive :  • 

Music :  A  note  formerly  In  use,  of  the  value 
of  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

5  1.  At  large: 

(1)  Freely  ;  without  restraint. 

'TTbel  high  ijermiasion  of  all-ruling  HeareQ 
Left  him  cr  turff*  to  his  own  dark  designs." 

MiUort:  f.l...l.m. 

(2)  Fully,  diffusely :  as,  To  treat  of  a  subject 
at  large. 

2.  To  give  (or  wi!)  large : 

Naut. :  To  have  the  wind  crossing  the  di- 
rection of  a  vessel's  coarse  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sail  feels  its  full  force  and  the  vessel 
attains  its  highest  speed. 

large-acred,  a.    Having  large  estates. 
large-eared,  a.    Having  large  ears. 
Large-eared  spear-noted  b*t: 
Zool.  :  Lonchorhina  attrita,  a  West- Indian 
bat,  akin  to  the  Vampires. 


ttte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


largehearted— larrikin 
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largo-  face,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Large-face  lathe : 

Wood-working:  A  lathe  for  turning  pat- 
terns of  wheels,  heavy  mouldings,  and  other 
large  circular  work.  It  lias  a  hinged  tool- 
rest  on  a  bracket,  which  may  be  moved  so  as 
to  allow  the  work  to  swing  to  the  floor  if 
necessary  ;  or  even  larger  work  may  be  done 
by  preparing  a  pit  for  the  object  to  swing  in. 

large  groaved,  a.  Having  the  legs 
protected  by  large  plates  resembling  greaves. 

Large-greaved  tortoise : 

Zool. :  Podocnemis  expansa,  a  chelodine  be- 
longing to  the  Emydes.  Habitat,  the  streams 
and  marshy  lands  of  the  region  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  Length  about  thirty-two  inches. 

large-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  large  hands :  hence,  rapacious, 
greedy,  grasping. 

M  Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are." 
Shalutp.  .-  rfmon  of  A  them,  iv.  t 

2.  Profuse :  as,  large-handed  charity. 
large-headed,  «.    Having  a  large  head. 
Large-headed  Chinese  River'tortoise  : 

Zool. :  Platysternon  megacephaltim.  It  has 
a  long  flat  buckler,  and  a  very  long  taiL  It 
occurs  in  swamps,  marshes,  and  streams  in 
China,  and  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets. 

large-limbed,  a.  Having  Urge,  strong 
limbs. 

large-tailed,  a.    Having  a  large  tail. 

Large-tailed  Crustacea  • 

ZooL :  The  sub-order  of  Decapoda,  called 
Macnmra  (q.v.),  containing  the  Lobsters,  &c. 

large'  heart  cd  (ea  as  a),  o.  [Eng.  large, 
and  hearted.]  Having  a  large  or  liberal  heart 
or  disposition  ;  liberal,  free. 

Xarge'-hoart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  ».  [Eng. 
largehearted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  largehearted ;  magnanimity. 

"  He  bad  not  the  largeheart&lneitt  and  tbe  heroism 
to  place  himself  at  tbe  bead  of  the  pennants."— Qardi- 
ntr  *  MuUinger:  IMrod.  to  Ena.  //!«.,  oh.  v. 

large'  ly,  *  large-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  large ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  large,  wide,  or  extensive  manner; 
widely ;  extensively. 

2.  Abundantly;  without  sparing;  liberally, 
bountifully,  freely. 

••  Man  I eela  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires. 
And  she  give*  largely  more  than  he  requires. ' 
Cowper:  Hope,**. 

8.  To  a  great  extent ;  greatly. 

"An  object  of  aversion  with  which  contempt  was 
largely  mingled."—  Mucaulayi  £ng.  JJisl.,  cu.  iv. 

4.  Freely,  plentifully. 

"This  done,  at  once  his  future  plain  repast 
Unleaven'd  on  a  ghaven  board  he  cost, 
'With  tepid  lymph  first  Inri/eltt  soaked  It  all, 
Then  galher'd  it  with  both  hands  to  a  ball. 

Cowper:  The  Salad,    (Trans.) 

6.  Copiously,  diffusely,  fully. 

"  Where  the  author  treats  more  laraelf.  it  will  «• 
plain  tbe  shorter  hints  and  brief  Intimations."— 
train  :  On  the  Mind. 


targe  ness,  *  large  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  large; 
•ness.] 

1.  Oreat  size,  bigness,  bulk. 

"  The  porter  stood  wondring  at  the  Inrgcntu  of  the 
beast."—  Raltigh  :  Hat.  World,  bk.  V.,  oh.  ilL.  f  It, 

2.  Width,  extent,  wideness. 

"Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  larfffneu  of 
elvers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now  ;  we  can 
that  tbe  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no 


8.  Greatness  in  number  or  quantity. 

*  4.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounteousness. 
6.  Liberality,    comprehensiveness,    exten- 

dveness. 

"There  will  be  occasion  for  larptneu  of  mind  and 
•greeableiiess  of  temper."—  Collier  :  Of  Frimdthip, 

*  0.  Diffuseness,  fulness. 

lar'  gess,  s.  [Fr.  largesse,  from  Lat.  *largitia, 
from  largitio,  from  largilui,  pa.  par.  of  lar- 
gior  =  to  bestow  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  largueza  ;  ItaL 
Itirghtaa.]  A  present,  a  gift,  a  reward,  a 
bounty  (usually  from  master  to  dependants, 
or  superior  to  inferiors). 

"  Right  well  my  largest  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speea."       Baron  :  The  Giaour. 

Iftr  gSt.  ».  A  piece  of  bar-iron,  cut  off  to  a 
length  (and  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds 
for  an  average  sheet),  forming  a  blank  to 
be  heated  and  rolled  into  a  sheet  of  iron. 
It  is  to  the  sheet  what  the  loop  is  to  the 
bloom,  the  faggot  or  ball  to  the  bar. 


Iar-gh8t'-to  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Bather  broadly;  widely;  at  a  slow 
pace,  but  not  so  slow  as  largo. 

lar  ghls'-sl  mo  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceedingly  slow  ;  as  slow  as  pos- 
sible. 

*  lar-gif'-io-al,  a.    [Lat.  largus  =  large,  full, 
and  facia  =  to  make.]    Generous,  bountiful, 
liberal,  free,  ample. 

*  lar-gif  '-ln-ous,  a.     [Lat.  largifluus,  from 
Uirgus  =  Inrge,  full,  and  fluo  =  to  flow.)  Flow- 
ing freely  or  copiously. 

*  lar-gll'-o-quent,  a.     [Lat.  largus  =  large, 
full,  and  loqitens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Speaking  boastfully  or  bombastically ;  grandi- 
loquent. 

larg'-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  larg(e):  -is».]  Bather 
large ;  somewhat  large. 

lar  gi'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  largitio,  from  largltus, 
pa,  par.  of  largior  =  to  bestow ;  largus  = 
large.]  The  bestowing  of  a  gift  or  largess. 

lar'-go  ,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly,  broadly. 
largo  assai,  adv.    Quite  slow. 
largo  di  molto,  adv.    Very  slow. 
largo,  ma  non  troppo,  adv.  Slow,  but 
not  too  slow. 

lar-I-at,  s.  [Sp.  lariata.1  A  lasso ;  a  long 
cord  or  thong  of  leather,  with  a  running 
noose,  used  in  catching  wild  horses,  &c.  A 
rope,  1J  inches  in  circumference  and  80  feet 
long,  used  for  picketing  horses  in  camp.  It 
is  fastened  to  a  ring  on  the  picket-pin,  which 
Is  driven  into  the  ground,  permitting  the 
horse  a  limited  circle  In  which  to  graze. 

lar'-I-da),  s.  pi  [Lat  terfw)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  sun*.  -idx.] 

Ornith. :  Gulls  ;  a  family  of  Gavise  (Sea- 
birds),  commonly  placed  under  a  more  com- 
prehensive order  Natatores  (Swimmers).  The 
bill  is  slender,  much  compressed,  and  grad- 
ually bent;  the  nostrils  are  placed  laterally 
In  the  bill ;  the  wings  are  very  long ;  the 
hind  toe  is  small,  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  not  united  by  a  web  to  the 
outer  toes ;  the  plumage  is  usually  white  and 
gray,  the  former  predominating.  Species 
exist  on  the  coasts  of  most  countries.  The 
family  is  divided  into  three  sub-families : 
Bhyncopinae  (Scissor  -  bills  or  Skimmers), 
Sterninse  (Terns),  and  Larinie  (True  Gulls). 

la  ri'-me,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  torfjw);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
Buff.  -iiKE.) 

Ornith. :  True  Gulls ;  a  sub-family  of  LariiUe 
(q.v.Ji  The  bill  is  comparatively  stout  and 
curved,  with  a  prominent  angle  on  the  lower 
and  a  swelling  on  the  upper  mandible ;  the 
wings  are  long  and  pointed  ;  the  feet  powerful. 
Two  genera,  Larus  and  Lestris,  or  Stereo  rarius, 
are  common  forms. 

lar'- ix,  *  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aopif  (tori*)  =  a 
larch.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pinacese,  tribe  Abietese ; 
sometimes  it  is  merged  in  Abies.  Larix 
GrMthii,  a  tree  growing  on  the  Himalayas, 
in  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bhootan,  between 
8,000  and  12,000  feet  high,  yields  a  durable 
wood  imported  into  Thibet.  [LARCH.] 

lar-lx-ln'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  laHx  (q.v.) ;  Eng.,  Ac, 
guff.  -in(«),  4c.)  (See  the  compound.) 

larixinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHicyOs.  A  volatile  acid  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  larch-tree  (Pinus  Larix) 
by  exhausting  it  with  water  at  80°,  evapora- 
ting the  filtered  extract  ;to  a  syrup,  and  dis- 
tilling in  a  glass  retort.  It  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  often  an  inch  long,  and 
having  a  silvery  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
sublimes  at  93%  melts  at  153° ;  has  a  bitter, 
astringent  taste  and  the  odour  of  camphor. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid ;  ferric 
chloride  produces,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a 
beautiful  purple-red  colour. 

lark  (1),  "larke,  *lev-er-ock  (En., 
lar-lok,  ler-rik,  lav-er-ook  (Scotch),  s, 
[A.S.  Idwerce,  Idwerc;  Dut.  leeuwtrck,  leeuwrik, 
leeuwerk,  leverik ;  N.  H.  Ger.  lerche ;  Sw. 
larka ;  Dan.  Idrke ;  IceL  lamrkl.] 


Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :    The    genus    Alauda.     Five   are 
British  :  the  Skylark,  Alauita  arvensi* ;   the 
Shorelark,  A.  alpestris;    the  Create*    Lark, 
A.  crislftta  ;  and  the  Woodlark,  A.  arborea. 
The  Skylark,  with  some  variations  of  colour- 
Ing,  leading  some  ornithologists  to  suppose 
that  there  may  be  more  species  than  one, 
extends  all  through  Europe  to  the  Himalaya* 
and  China,    The  Skylark  Is  celebrated  for  its 
song,  which  it  gives  out  as  it  rises  in  the  air. 
It  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  the 
United  States,  but  is  little  known  here.    The 
Meadow  Lark,  a  bird  common  to  our  fields. 
belongs  to  a  different  funily,  aud  is  not  prop- 
erly a  lark  at  nil. 

"Just  when  tbe  larkt  and  when  the  shepherds  lit*  • 
Cowpvr:  Uof*,*A. 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Alaudid«  (q.v.). 
lark-bunting,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pkctrophanes  nivalis,  the  Snow- 
bunting  (q.v.). 

lark-heel,  «.    [LABK'S-HEEL.] 

lark-heeled,  a.  Having  a  long  hind  to* 
like  a  lark. 

Lark-heeled  cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  Centropus,  a  genus  of  Coccyzlme. 
which  have  a  long  hind  toe.  They  are  found 
In  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

lark-like,  adv.    Like  a  lark. 

lit*,  rest 
foung 


Pleasure,  lark-lite,  rests  upon  tbe  ground." 
.•  Sight  Thoiighu,  V.  1 


lark-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Tamo,  platycephala.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar flattened  head,  with  four  suctorial  discs. 
It  derives  its  popular  English  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  found  in  several  laud  bird*, 
especially  in  the  -lark.  (Wood.) 

lark's  claw,  s. 

Sot. :  The  same  as  LARK-SPOE  (q.v.). 

lark's-heeL  lark-heel,  s. 

Hot. :  (1)  Tropoxlnm  majua;  (2)  tbe  same  at 
LABKSPUU  (q.v.). 

lark  (2),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  M.  E.  lak,  laik, 
from  A.S.  lac  =  game,  sport ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
leikr  =  game  ;  Sw.  lek ;  Dan.  leg;  Goth,  iatfcs.) 
A  piece  of  sport  or  merriment ;  a  game,  sport. 

lark,  v.t.  [LARK  (2),  «.]  To  sport,  to  make 
game.  (.Slang.) 

"lark'-er, «.  [Eng.  lark  (1),  s.;  -tr.)  One 
who  catches  larks. 

lark'-spur,  «.  [Eng.  lark,  and  spur.  Named 
from  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  sepal  is  spurred 
behind,  a  little  like  the  hind  claw  of  tbe  lark.) 
Sot. :  The  genus  Delphinium  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Delphinium  Ajacii,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, brought  to  this  country  in  1673,  now 
a  common  garden  plant.  The  specific  name 
Ajacii  refers  to  certain  markings  in  the  flower 
like  the  Greek  letters  A 1.  Some  regard  it  as- 
only  a  variety  of  another  species,  D.  oonsolida. 

lar'-ml-er,  s.    [Fr.,  from  larme  =  a  tear.] 

1.  Arch.:   The  corona  or  dripstone  of  • 
doorway  or  window. 

2.  ZooL :  A  membranous  sac,  secreting  a 
dense  black  unctuous  humour,  situated  under 
the  suborbital  fossa  at  or  below  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  in  deer  aud  antelopes. 

lar'-ra,  «.  [A  name  give  by  Dr.  Leach,  ap- 
parently without  a  meaning.  (McWcoU.)\ 

Entom.;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Larridee  (q.v.>  Larra  KhJitumoniformit  is 
British. 

lar'-ri-dre,  «.  pi  (Mod.  Lat  torr(o);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idxe.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hymenopterons  In- 
sects, section  Fossores.  The  labrum  is  more 
or  less  concfaled,  the  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  the  Inner  side  near  the  base.  There 
are  many  European  species. 

lar'-ri-kin,  lar'-a-kln,  «.  &  a.    [Prob.  a 
corrupt,  of  larking']    (For  def.,  see  extract.) 
A*  At  substantive  : 

"  It  WHS  In  a  Sydney  newspaper  that  I  read  about 
larrikins,  but  the  term  would  apiwar  to  have  spread 
throughout  Australia.  '  H.  de  8.' tells  me  that  larrVcm 
was  originally  Melbourne  slang,  applied  to  rowdy 
youngsters,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  tbe  gold  fever, 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  police.  'An  Australimi  Bom 

spells  the  word  laraXtn Finally.  A  Tchlbald  torbes 

tells  me:  'A  larrikin  is  a  cross  between  the  street 
Arab  and  the  hoodlum,  with  a  dash  of  tbe  rougn 
thrown  in  to  improve  the  mixture.  It  was  thus  the 
term  had  Its  origin.  A  Sydney  policeman  of  the  in  in 


bSU,  b6J;  poTrt,  J«Jwl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.      ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -alon  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  sfaus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfi. 
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larrikinism— lash 


persuasion  brought  up  a  rowdy  youngster  before  the 
local  beak.  Asked  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  mis 
demeanaut.  he  said.  "  AT  if  it  plase  yer  honnor.  the 
blagard  wor  a  larrakln'  (larking)  all  over  the  place.' 
The  expression  was  taken  hold  of  and  applied.'"— 
e.  A.  Sola;  Echoet,  April  4.  18«4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rough,  disorderly,  rowdy. 
"In  Melbourne  the  larrikin  element  is  becoming  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance  to  decent  people"— Saturday 
Rtptev,  MOT.  10,  1883,  p.  «u. 

lir  -ri-kln-Iam,  s.  [Colonial  larrikin  (q.v.) 
•ism.}  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

"  Prom  the  Australian  Club,  Cambridge,  yet  anothei 
correspondent  writes :  '  Larrilcinitin  is  a  purposeless 
destructive  rowdyism,  which  finds  expression,  from 
my  own  experience,  in  knocking  off  the  heads  of 
statues  in  a  mason's  yard,  and  knocking  out  the  eyes 
of  Chinamen  with  a  shanghai  tanglice,  catapult).  — 

0.  A.  Sola:  felloe*.  April  ,.  1884. 

l&r-rnp,  v.t.    [Cf.  Dut.  larp  =  a  lash  ;  tarpen 

=  to  thrash.)  To  thrash,  to  flog.  (Provincial: 

"There  was  no  rope-dancing  for  me  1  I  danced  on  the 

bare  ground,    and    was  larrvved  with  the  rope."— 

Mcteat :  Sari  Time*,  ch.  T. 

lar-ry.  ».    [LORRY.] 

1.  A  coal-truck  on  a  railway;  a  lorry,  a 
waggon. 

2.  A  kind  of  long-handled  iron  hoe  which  is 
used  for  mixing  grouting. 

*  Uir  -um,  ».    [A  oontr.  for  alarum  (q.v.).l 

1.  An  alarm ;  a  notice  or  warning  of  danger. 

••  Tambourgl  1  tambourgi  [  thy  tarum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war." 
Hl/ron  :  Chitdt  Barold,  U.  71 

2.  An  alarm  clock  (q.v.). 

lar'-um,  v.i.   [LABOM,  >.]   To  sound  an  alarm. 

••  Down,  down  they  forum  with  impetuous  whirl. 
The  Fiudars  and  the  Miltons  of  a  CurL" 

Pop*:  Dundad,  ilL  188. 

lar-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Adpot  (faros)  =  a 
ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps  a  cormorant  or  a 
gull.] 

Ornith.:  Gull ;  the  typical  Reims  of  the  sub- 
family Lariua?  and  the  family  Laridae  (q.v.). 
The  bill  is  much  compressed,  the  outer  half 
of  the  culinen  much  curved,  the  gonys  strongly 
angulated ;  the  tail  short,  even ;  the  tarsi  at 
least  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  the  hind  toe 
very  short.  [GULL.) 

lar-va  (pi.  lar-vee),  i.  rLat.=  (l)  »  ghost, 
a  spectre,  (2)  a  mask.  Named  by  Linnaeus 
because  the  larval  state  of  an  insect  differs 
from  and  in  a  manner  "  masks  "  the  ultimate 
form.] 

1.  Camp.  Kelig. :  [LEMUR]. 

2.  Entom. :  The  first  condition  of  an  Insect 
on  its  issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually 
In  the  form  of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot. 
(Darwin.)    The  name  applied  to  an  immature 
insect  from  the  time  that  it  breaks  through 
the  egg-shell,  whatever  state  of  development 
It  may  have  reached  in  ovo.    In  the  orders 
Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera,  the 
larvae  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in 
wanting  wings ;  while  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera,    Neuroptera,    Lepidoptera,    and 
Diptera,  they  completely  differ.    Those  larvae 
which  have  legs  and  prolegs  are  called  cater- 
pillars ;  others,  with  a  head  and  with  feet  or 
no  feet  are  called  grubs;  and  those  which 
want  both  a  head  and  feet  maggots.    As  a 
rule,  a  larva  cannot  propagate  its  kind,  but 
Wagner  has  discovered  that  this  can  be  done 
by  the  maggot  of  a  dipterous  genus  of  insects, 
Cecidorayia  ;  and  Grimm  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  flies  of  the  genus  Chironomus. 

3.  Zool. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
half-developed  state  of  animals  belonging  to 
other  classes.   Thus  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species, 
ch.  xiv.)  speaks  of  the  larva  of  a  Cirriped. 

Zar-yal,  a.  [Eng.  lan(a);  -ai.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  larva. 

lar'-vate,  lar'-vat-Sd,  o.  [Lat.  lanatut, 
from  larva  —  a  mask.]  Masked ;  wearing  a 
mask. 

•  larve,  s.  &  a.    [LARVA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  LARVA  (q.v.), 

B.  As  adj. :  Larval. 

lar'-vl-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  farm.  =  a  larva,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar. 
(Owen.) 

lar-vip'-a-ra,  «.  pi  [Lat.  larm  (q.v.),  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth.) 

Entom. :  Insects  which  bring  forth  lame 
instead  of  depositing  eggs. 


lar-vip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  larva  (q.v.) ;  poru 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou».] 

Entom. :  Producing  its  young  in  the  Condi 
tion  of  larvae. 

la  ryn'-ge  al,  t  la-ryn'-ge-an,  o.     [Gr 

Aapiryf  (ja.ru.ngx),  genit.  Adpvyyos  (larunggos) 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ean,  -eal.]  Of  or  pertaining  tc 
the  larynx.  Thus  there  are  laryngeal  arteries 
veins,  nerves,  &c. 

lor  -  yn  gis  mus,  >.  [Gr.  AopvyyioyuSc  (far 
unggismos)  =  croaking.]  (See  the  compound. 

laryngismus  stridulus,  s. 

Path. :  A  sittsmodic  affection  of  the  glottis 
spasmodic  croup,  or  child-crowing,  of  nervoui 
origin,  and  differing  from  true  croup  by  no1 
being  constant,  absence  of  inflammation,  ant 
of  false  membrane.  The  par  vagum  nerve  is 
alone  affected. 

lar-yn-gi'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Aipvyf  (larungx),  genit 
Aipvyyot  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx  (q.v.);  suff 
-itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  windpipe.  It 
may  be  acute,  chronic,  mucous,  or  cedem  jtous 
and  is  produced  by  cold  or  damp  or  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  certain  zymotic  diseases  such 
as  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles.  When 
membranous  it  is  called  croup,  and  may  also 
be  frequently  found  associated  with  diph- 
theria. In  tt'iiematous  laryngitis,  as  in  croup, 
tracheotomy  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sav( 
life,  and  is  usually  successful.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  infancy,  but  is  common  to  adults. 

*  lar  yn-g6-l6g -ic-aL,  o.  [Eng.  laryngo- 
logy^ c connective,  and  Eng. adj.  suff.  -al.}  01 
or  pertaining  to  laryngology ;  studying  laryn- 
gology :  as.  The  American  Laryngological  As- 
sociation. 

lar-yn-g5l'-*-g»,  «.  [Or.  Aapvyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Upvyyot  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
Aoyot  (logos)  =  a  discourse.)  The  branch  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  larynx  and 
its  diseases. 

lar-jfn-gSph'-o'-nftt.  [Gr.Wpwyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aopvyyoc  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
oWyij  (phone)  =  a  sound.]  The  sound  of  the 
voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  when 
placed  over  the  larynx. 

l&r-yn'- go  scope,  «.  [Or.  Adpvyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aipuyyos  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
aKoWw  (skoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, invented  by  Senor  Manuel  Garcia, 
for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  plane  mirror  on  a  long,  slender 
stem,  which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  and  a  large  concave  mirror  for  reflect- 
ing light  (solar  or  artificial).  This  last  re- 
flector may  be  either  fixed  to  a  stand  or  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  of  the  operator. 
An  inverted  image  is  seen  in  the  small  mirror. 

lar-yn-gd-scop'-Io,  °-  [Eng.  laryngoscope); 
-ic.)  Pertaining  to  the  laryngoscope  or  the 
inspection  of  the  larynx. 

lar-yn-got  -6-my,  ».  [Or.  Aopvyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aopvyyoc  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
T0fj.-ff  (tome)  =  a  cutting ;  Tepyu  (temno)  =  to 
cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  an  Incision  is 
made  into  the  larynx  to  aid  in  the  operation  of 
breathing,  when  obstruction  to  it  exists,  to 
remove  foreign  bodies,  or  for  any  similar  cause. 
In  the  first  case  a  little  funnel-shaped  silver 
instrument  is  inserted  Into  the  opening  to 
keep  it  from  closing  too  soon. 

lar'-yisX,  ».     [Gr.  Aixpvy£  (larungx).'] 

1.  Aiutt. :   The  windpipe.    It  is.  built  up  on 
the  cricoid  cartilage  above  the  trachea,  con- 
taining the  arytenoid   cartilages   and  vocal 
ligaments,  terminating  in  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis ;  it  is  the  organ  of  voice  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.:   There  may  be  polypi,  cancer, 
fibrous  tumours,  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx, 
besides  laryngeal  catarrh,  phthisis.  Sic. 

•las,s.    [LACE.] 

las-car',  ».  [Pers.  &  Hind.  tasWfcar.)  In  the 
East  Indies  a  native  sailor  employed  on  Eu- 
ropean vessels ;  also  a  labourer  employed  in 
arsenals,  <fcc. 

las-9iv'-I-en-9y',  s.  [Lat  lascivlens,  pr.  par. 
of  lascivio  =  to  be  wanton.]  Lasciviousness. 

"The  enormous  latcivtmcy  of  the  bodily  lile."— 
Hull ywell:  Melampr..  p.  a 


"  lai-9lV-I-eat,  a.  [LASCIVIKNCT.]  Las- 
civious, wanton,  frolicsome. 

"  The  fcucMenf  life  of  the  vehicle  suagesUd  to  him  • 
-Hart:  PhOotopk.  Cabbala,  ch.  lii.,  |T 

las-9lV-i-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  (under  the 
influence  of  Fr.  lascif),  from  Lat.  tosciwtsj 
Ital.  &  Sp.  lascivo.] 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  lustful. 

*  The  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  a  laicitloni  race, 
Shrieked  at  the  sight"    Cowper:  Anti-Thelypftthorok 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lasciviousness. 

"  The  Itttctvimti  pipe  and  wanton  song. 
That  charm  down  fear."    Coioptr:  Table  Talk  M*. 

3.  Characterized  by  lewdness   or  wanton^ 
ness  ;  lewd. 

"Bundlie  wanton  speeches  and  lascivious  phrassa,' 
t  :  To  the  Revert  »d  Dtuinet. 


las-jiv'-I-otts-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lascivious; 
-ly.}  In  a  lascivious  manner;  wantonly, 
lewdly,  lustfully. 

las-clV-i'-oiis-ne'M,   «.     [Eng.  lastiviout; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lascivious  ; 
wantonness,  lewdness,  lustfulness. 

"  The  misery  of  Florimell.  the  Tlrtuousnes  of  Bel. 
rhelie,  the  laicivioutnet  of  Uellenora  ;  and  many  the 
like.  '  —  Spinier:  Kx/Jan.  of  Faerie  Quesne. 

2.  A  tendency  to  excite  lust  or  wantonness. 

la'-ser,  ».  fLat.  =the  Juice  of  Laserpitium 
(q.v.).]  The  laser,  or,  more  fully,  laser  eyre- 
naicum,  implying  that  it  was  brought  from 
Cyrene,  was  a  drug  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  miraculous  properties,  believing 
that  it  could  cure  envenomed  wounds,  restore 
sight  to  the  blind  and  youth  to  the  aged,  4c. 
Lindley  believed  it  came  from  Thapsia,  and 
probably  from  Thapsia  garganica,  an  umbel- 
liferous plant.  It  was  called  also  Asadulcis. 

la-scr-pi'-ti-iim  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  laser. 
pitium,  laserpicium..] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  family  Thap. 
sides.  The  fruit  is  eight-winged.  Laserpitium 
glabrum  is  the  Glabrous  Laserwort,  found 
in  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Its  root  is  violently  purgative,  and 
even  caustic.  L.  Stler,  found  in  Greece,  L. 
giimmiferum  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus,  yield  gum  resins.  Some 
are  used  as  domestic  remedies.  [LASER.] 

la'-Ber-wort,  «.  [Lat,  Ac.  laser  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  wort.} 

Sot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Laserpitium  (q.v.)  ; 
(2)  Thapsia  Laserpitii. 

lash(l),  •  lasche,  'lasshe...   [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  Ger.  lasche  =  a  flap.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  thong  or  cord  at  the  end  of  *  whip; 
a  whip,  a  scourge. 

"  In  hu  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 
A  scourge  hung  with  lathe*  be  bore.** 

Btmftrt  Tk*  Morning  Drtem. 

(2)  A  stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough  : 
a  stroke  with  a  whip. 

"  The  lath  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies.* 

Pop*:  Homer  ;  Iliad  T.  4ST. 

*  (3)  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  i» 
held  ;  a  snare. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stroke  of  satire  ;  sarcasm,  satire, 
vituperation. 

"  The  moral  Is  a  lath  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that 
to  ourselves  which  succeeds  welf—  L'Xttrange. 

IL  Weaving  :  A  thong  formed  of  the  com- 
bined ends  of  the  cords  by  which  a  certain  set 
of  yams  are  raised  in  the  process  of  weaving 
Brussels  carpet.  Each  yarn  (termed  an  end) 
passes  through  an  eye  (the  mail),  to  which  is 
attached  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  above 
the  frame  of  the  loom.  The  cords  required  to 
raise  to  the  surface  a  certain  set  of  yarns,  re- 
quired for  one  row  in  the  pattern,  are  bound 
together  into  a  lash,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  • 
single  pull. 

lash-free,  a.  Free  from  the  lash  or  sconrgt 
of  satire  or  sarcasm. 

osh(2),  s.   [Et  VIM.  doubtful.]  An  eyelash  (q.v.). 
ash,  *  lasch-yn,  t.t.  &  '..    [LASH,  ».) 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  strike  or  flogwith  anything  pliant  and 
tough,  as  a  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  to  drive) 
witii  a  whip. 

"  These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lathed  along  " 

J*ope.  Homer  i  Iliad  X-  B84. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pSt, 
«r,  wore,  wglf.  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


I 


8.  To  beat  or  dash  against. 

"  The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roan. 
And  big  waves  lath  the  frighted  shores." 

Prior:  Lady't  Looking-Glat*. 

3.  To  throw  or  dash  out  suddenly  or  with  a 
Jerk. 

"The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  batter'd  brows: 
He  falls  ;  and  lathinff  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Afetamorphatet  xil. 

4.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to 
•ecure  or  tie  with  a  cord  or  string. 

*  5.  To  throw  out,  to  scatter. 

*  It  fig.  :   To  satirize  ;  to  assail  fiercely 
with  satire. 

"Juvenal  was  wholly  employed  in  lathing  vices."— 
Drudrn  :  Juvenal.    (Dedication.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  use  a  whip  ;  to  flog. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  satirize  ;  to   make  use  of  satire  or 
nrcasni. 

2.  To  break  out  ;  to  launch  out  into  extra- 
vagance. 

H  To  lash  out: 

1.  To  become  extravagant 

2.  To  kick  out,  as  a  horse. 

5.  To  utter  wildly. 

"He  luiheth  out  scripture  In  bedelem."—  Sir  7*.  if  ore  : 
Wartu,  p.  287. 

•  lish.  a.  [Prob.  from  Lat  laxus  =  loose.]  Soft 
and  watery,  but  without  flavour.  (Forty: 
Vxab.  of  East  Anglia,) 

"  Fruits  being  unwholesome  and  lath  before  the  fifth 
year."—  Brown*  :  Garden  of  Cyrut,  oh,  T. 

Uah'-er,  s.    [Eng.  lash  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  lashes  or  flogs. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river  ;  the  water  collected 
lelow  a  weir. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  [FATHER-LASHER]. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  rope  which  binds  a  gun  to 
the  rings  at  the  cheek  of  the  port. 

Utah'  ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,  oi  s.    [LASH,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  parlicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  flogging  or  whip- 
ping. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  rope  or  gasket,  by  which  any- 
thing is  secured  on  board  ship,  by  wrapping 
around  it  ;  as  the  lashing  of  a  studding-sail 
boom  ;  the  lashing  of  the  parts  of  a  pontoon- 
bridge  ;  the  lashing  at  the  head  of  shears  ; 
the  lashing  of  a  tail-block.     Also  the  act  of 
binding  one  thing  to  another. 

3.  (PI.)  :  Abundance  of  anything.    (Vulg.) 

*l&8h'-leSB,o.  [Eng.  iojA(2),».  ;  -less.}  Hav- 
ing no  lashes. 

"  His  lathlcu  eyelids  stretch 
Around  hU  demon  eyes.         Keatt  :  Lamia,  pt  ii. 

l»-s!-&n'-dra,  ».  [Pref.  lasi(o)-;  Gr.  ai-rjp 
(an*r),  geni  t.  ii>Spos  (andms)  =  a  man,  a  sta- 
men.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lasi- 
andridaj  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  Lasiandra  ar- 
genlea  and  some  others  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
dyeing  black. 


--'-dri  dse,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  lasian- 
dr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.} 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  Melastomads,  tribe  Me- 
lutomee. 

li-Bl-4-,  pref.      [Gr.  Aao-ios  (lasios)  =  hairy, 
rough,  shaggy,  woolly.]    (For  def.  see  etym.) 


la-sJ-o-bot'-rys,  s.     [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Corpus  (botrus)  —  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
Lasiobotrys  lonicerce  grows  on  the  horny  leaves 
and  stems  of  various  kinds  of  honeysuckle. 
^Berkeley.) 

la-si  6  cam'-pa,  s.    [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  «a/A7n)  (kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom. ;  A  genus  of  Bombycidse,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Lasiocampidaa  (q.v.). 
Laswcampa  rubi  is  the  Fox-moth,  L.  trifotii  the 
Grass  Eggar,  L.  quercvs  the  Oak  Eggar,  and 
L.  oallunce,  possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  last, 
the  Heath  Eggar.  [EGQAR.] 

l*-sl  6-cam'-pi  dee,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  tosio- 
camp(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  by  Mr.  Stainton 


lash— last 

and  otbers  included  in  Bombycidse.  It  con- 
sists of  large  or  medium-sized  moths,  with 
stout,  hairy  bodies  and  strong  wings,  generally 
browu,  reddish-brown,  or  yellow.  Caterpil- 
lars covered  with  soft  hair.  [LASIOCAUPA.] 

la-si  dm'-ma-ta,  s.    [Prcf.  tor<(0)-(<l-vO,  and 

Gr.  ofifiara  (ommato),  pi.  of  op-pa.  (omma)  =  the 
eye.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nym- 
phalidse,  sub-family  Satyridi.  Lasiommata 
&geria  is  the  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly,  and 
L.  Megcera  the  Wall  Butterfly. 

la  si-6n-ite,  s.    [Gr.  Aoo-ios  (lasios)  =  hairy  ; 

SUff.  --'*-'»*••-  *1 


Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hair-like 
crystals  on  limonite  in  the  Jura  limestone  at 
Aiuberg,  Bavaria ;  now  determined  to  be  the 
same  as  Wavellite  (q.v.). 

la  si  6  pe  tal  -e  as,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  lasio- 
petal(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece,] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriacese  or  Byttnerese. 

la  si  6  pet  a  lum,  s.  [Pref.  tasio-(q.v.)  and 
Lat.  petalum ;  Gr.  ircraXov  (petalori)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :   The  typical  genus  .of  the  tribe  Lasio- 
petalese  (q.v.). 

la-si-op  -ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  irrepd  (ptera),  pi.  of  nrepoc  (pterori)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  family 
Cecidomyidse.  Lasioptera  obfuscata  destroys 
wheat  like  the  Wheat  Midge  (Cecidomyia  tri- 
ttci).  Both  occur  in  Britain.  They  deposit 
their  epcrs  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  on  which 
their  maggots  feed.  They  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground  before  becoming  pupae. 

la-sl  o  Si  phon,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  <ri<f>a>p  (siphon)  =  a  siphon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelaoese.  Lasiosiphon 
eriocephalus,  or  eriocephala,  a  large  shrub, 
growing  in  Bengal  and  Southern  India,  yields 
a  fibre.  (Calcutta  Exhibition  Report.)  Its  hark 
is  used  for  poisoning  fish 

*  lask,  *  laske,  s.    [A  corrupt  of  lax  (q.v.).] 

A  flux. 

lask  (I)  "laske,  f.i.     [LASK,*.]    To  suffer 

from  diarrhoea. 

lask  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Naut. :  To  sail  large,  or  with  a  wind  about 
45"  abaft  the  beam.  [LARGE,  H  2.] 

las-kct,  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  laska  «  to  stitch  ;  lask 
=  a  scarf,  a  joint ;  Dan.  luske  =  to  join  ;  lask 
=  a  scarf.] 

Naut. :  One  of  the  rings  of  cord  on  the  head 
of  a  bonnet  or  drabbler  to  secure  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  sail  above,  by  a  lacing  cord,  A  latch. 

las  prmg,  last  -spring,  s.  [Eng.  las(f),  a., 
and  spring.]  A  young  salmon. 

Lass,  *  lasso,  *  lasce,  s.  [A  contraction  of 
Utddess,  a  feminine  form  of  lad  (q.v,).]  A  young 
woman,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench.  (Often  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment.) 

"  You  solitary  Highland  lout  I" 

Wordtworth  :  Solitary  Reaper. 

If  Hallelujah-lass :  [HALLELUJAH- LABS]. 
lasse,  *  las,  a.    [Less.] 

las-sie,  s.  [Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -ie  =  -?/.] 
A  little  girl ;  dimin.  of  lass.  (Used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.) 

"'The  itistief  the  puir  lattiet'  said  the  old  man: 
'  raony  each  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  name  aud 
abroad.'"— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  vlL 

las  si  tilde,  s.  (FT.,  from  Lat.  lassitude  = 
faiutness,  from  lassus  =  weary,  faint;  Sp. 
lassitud  ;  Ital.  laasitudine.]  The  state  of  being 
weary  or  languid  ;  weakness,  weariness  ;  loss 
of  energy  or  animation  ;  languor  arising  from 
exhaustion  either  bodily  or  mental ;  enerva- 
tion. 

"AH  lattitude  Is  a  kind  of  contusion  aud  compre*. 
siou  of  the  parts."— Bacon.'  Hat.  Bitt.,  }  7SO. 

lass'-lorn,  a.  [Eng.  Joss,  and  lorn.]  For- 
saken by  one's  mistress  ;  jilted. 

"  Brown  grove*, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  loves, 
Being  lautorn."  Sbaketp. :  Tempett,  iv.  1. 

las  so,  laz1  o,  *.  [Port,  to^o,  from  Lat.  la- 
queus  —  a  snare ;  Sp.  lazo.]  A  rope  with  a 
running  noose,  used  iu  the  Western  States, 
Texas  and  Spanish  America  for  catching  cattle. 
The  cowboys  of  the  West  and  Southwest  use 
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it  with   remarkable  dexterity.    It  baa  been 
used  effectively  in  warfare. 

"The  laza  consists  of  a  very  strong,  but  thin.  Well. 
plaited  rope,  made  of  raw-hide.  Otie  end  is  atUchw] 
to  the  broad  surcingle,  which  fasten*  together  the 
complicated  gear  of  Cue  recado,  or  taddle,  used  in  the 
Pampfu:  the  other  is  terminated  by  a  small  ring  ot 
Iron  or  onus,  by  which  a  uooze  can  be  formed.  The 
Qauclio,  when  he  IB  going  to  use  the  lazo,  keeps  a  Email 
coil  in  his  bridle-hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  the 
running  nooze,  which  is  made  very  large  generally, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  eight  feet  This  he  whirls 
round  his  head,  and  by  the  dexterous  movement  of  hi* 
wrist  keeps  the  noose  wi»eu.  then  throwing  It,  he  cauncs 
It  to  fall  on  any  particular  spot  he  choose*.  The  Ittzo, 
when  not  used,  is  tied  up  in  a  small  coil  to  the  after 
part  of  the  recado."—  Darwin  :  Voyage  Round  tit* 
World  (ed.  1870).  ch.  Hi.,  p.  44. 

lasso-cells,  .-•.  pZ. 

ZooL  :  Minute  extensile  weapons  not  re- 
tractile of  Actinia1,  called  also  cnidae,  nettling 
cells,  aud  thread  capsules. 

las'-so,  v.t.    [LASSO,  s.]    To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

la&S   ock,   5.     [Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.) 

A  little  lass  ;  a  young  girl.    (Scotch.) 

last,  a.  &  adv.    [A  contraction  of  latest  ;  the 
intermediate  form   being   latst  ;    Dut.  laatit, 
super,  of  laat  =  late.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  suo- 
cession  ;  hindmost. 

"  The  seventh  and  hut." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  II  1 

2.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  time  ; 

latest. 

"  From  the  first  day  to  the  Kut."—  NeKemHA  vili  II. 

3.  Closing,  final,  ultimate. 


Shall  set  In  glory." 

Pope  :  Homer;  lUad  xvi.  7M. 

4.  Utmost,  extreme. 

5.  Lowest,  meanest  ;  coming  after  all  others 
in  regard  to  rank  or  quality  :  as,  He  won  the 
last  prize. 

6.  Furthest  from  the  thoughts;  the  leasfe 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  ;  the  most 
unlikely:  as,  It  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
expect, 

7.  Next  before  the  present;   immediately 
preceding  the  present  :  as,  last  week,  last  year. 

B*  As  adverb: 

1.  The  last  time  or  occasion  ;  for  the  last 
time. 

"Since  I  saw  you  latt,"    Shaketp.  :  Tempest..*. 

2.  After  all  others. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  tatt."       Shaketp,  :  Sonnet  ML 
*3.  Lately. 

"  Yet  I  was  latt  chidden  for  being  too  slow." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11  L 

f  0)  A*  lastt  *at  tte  &"*•"  At  or  in  the 
end  ;  ultimately  ;  in  the  conclusion. 

(2)  To  the  last  :  To  tho  end. 

(3)  On  one's  last  legs  :  In  an  extreme  stage  of 
exhaustion  ;  on  verge  of  ruin  ;  ruined  in  health. 

51  Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession  ;  latest  the  order  of  time  :  final 
the  completion  of  an  object  .  .  .  The  last  is 
opposed  to  the  first  ;  the  'ultimate  is  distin- 
guished from  that  which  might  follow  ;  the 
latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest  ;  the  final  to 
the  introductory  or  beginning. 

*  last-court,  s.  A  court  held  by  the 
twenty-four  jurats  in  the  marshes  of  Kent 
and  summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein  orders 
are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose  penal- 
ties, &c.,  for  the  preservation  of  the  said 
marshes. 

last-heir,  s. 

Law  :  He  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heirs  ;  in  some  cases,  the 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  held,  in  others, 
the  crown. 

last  (1),  *  last-en,  *  lest-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  !<fo- 
tan  =  to  observe,  to  last,  to  remain  ;  prop.,  .to 
follow  in  the  steps  of,  from  Ifat  =  a  foot- 
track  ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  laistjan  =  to  follow  ; 
laists  =  a  foot-track  ;  Ger.  leisten  =  to  per- 
form, to  follow  out  ;  leisten  =  a  form,  a  shoe* 
maker's  last] 

1.  To  continue  In  existence  ;  to  remain  ;  to 
endure. 

"  Will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  lattt."—  Sake- 
will  :  Apoloffie,  ch.  111.  |  6. 

2.  To  hold  out  ;  to  continue  without  being 
exhausted  :  as,  The  provisions  will  last  for  * 
month. 

3.  To  continue  unimpaired  ;  not  to  decay  or 
perish  :  as,  A  colour  lasts. 


boll,  Do>;  pout.  jofcl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-•Ian,  -Man  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -Jtton,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bal,  del. 
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last— late 


last  (2),  v.t.  [LAST  (2),  «.]  To  form  on  or  bv 
a  last 

•last  (IX  ».  [LAST  (1),  ».]  Power  of  holding 
out ;  endurance,  stamina. 

"It's  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  lait  between  us." — 
flushes:  Tom  Browrit School-daft,  pt.  li.,  ch.  vli. 

last  (2),  *  Icste,  a.     [A.S.  lust,  least  =  a  foot- 
track,  a  path,  the  trace  of  feet ;  cogn.  with 
Dirt,  letst  =  a  last,  a  shape  ;  loel.  Uistr  =  the 
foot  below  the  ankle ;  Sw.  lost  —  a  last ;  Dan. 
last;  Ger.  leisten  ;  Goth,  laistr  =  a  footstep. 
A  wooden  mould  on  which  shoes  are  fashioned. 
A  foot-shaped  block  placed  inside  a  shoe,  to 
give  shape  to  the  upper  and  hold  the  parts, 
which  are  tacked  thereto  previous  to  pegging. 
"  Should  the  big  latt  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  ntep  aside." 
ear  :  Trivia,  i.  85. 

last  finishing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
In  which  the  ends  of  lasts,  which  are  held 
in  the  chucks  of  a  last-turning  machine,  are 
dressed  up  and  finished. 

last-holder,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  standard  for  the  last  while 
lasting,  pegging,  »ewing,  soleing,  &c. 

last  (3),  «.  [A.S.  Klaxt  =  a  burden,  from 
kladaii  —  to  load  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lest  =  a 
load,  from  nladha  =  to  load  ;  Dan.  last  =  a 
weight,  a  burden,  a  cargo  ;  Ices  =  a  load  ;  lade 
=  to  load  ;  Sw.  last  =  a  burden  ;  lass  =  a 
cartload ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  last,  from  laden,  =  to 
load.] 

1.  A  load  ;  a  certain  weight  -or  quantity. 
(See  extract.) 

"  A  Itut  of  white  herring*  Is  twelve  barrels,  of  red 
herring*  90  cades  or  thousand ;  and  of  pilchards  10,000; 
of  com  10  quarters,  and  In  some  parts  of  England  21 
quarters;  of  wool  12  sacks ;  of  leather  20  dickers,  or 
ten  score ;  of  hides  or  skins  12  dozen  ;  of  pitch,  tar,  or 
ashes  14  barrels  ;  of  gunpowder  24  firkins,  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  each."— romKne .-  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  The  cargo  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

last  (1),  >.  [LAST,  a.]  The  same  as  LAST- 
COURT  (q.v.X 

last-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.     [Eng.  last  (S),  «.; 

•age.] 

1.  A  cargo,  a  load,  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

2.  Ballast. 

"  All  inaner  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  said 
port  (s.  of  Calelsl  out  of  the  couutrey  of  England  shall 
bring  with  them  all  their  lattaoa  of  good  stones 
convenient  for  stuffing  the  said  Seakens."— Slot.  21 
lib-hard  /A,  c.  18. 

3.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

4.  A  duty  paid  in  some  markets — 

(1)  For  the  right  to  carry  goods  where  one 
wills, 

(2)  On  wares  sold  by  the  last ; 

(3)  For  freight  or  carriage. 

"  So  that  they  shall  he  free  from  all  toll,  and  from 
all  custome ;  that  la  to  say  from  all  lattage.  tallage, 
passage,  cartage,  Ac,"— Sackluyt:  royaget.  i.  117. 

last  er,  ».  [Eng.  last  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  tool  for 
stretching  the  upper  leather  over  a  last. 


'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LAST  (!),«.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Continuing  in  existence  ;   enduring,  re- 
maining;  not  ceasing  to  exist;  permanent, 
durable. 

**  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  :  the  only  lotting  treasure,  truth." 

Cooper:  ra.fc  ill.  2f». 

2.  Remaining  or  continuing  unimpaired  by 
time  :  as,  a  lasting  colour. 

3.  Of  long  continuance. 

"  And  there,  like  them,  cold,  sunless  relics  hang. 
Each  fixed  and  chilled  Into  a  lotting  pang  I  " 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :     Endurance,   continuance, 
permanence. 

"  Nothing  procureth  the  lotting  of  trees,  hushes,  and 
herbs,  so  much  ae  often  cutting,  —Bucon/  AVat.  llitt., 


1L  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  five-leaf  twill  staff;   a  stiff  woollen 
fabric  in  which  horsehair  was  formerly  inter- 
woven to  form   a   stiffening  for   stocks  or 
dresses. 

(2)  A  woollen  fabric  used  in  making  women's 
•hoes. 

2.  Shoemaking  :  The  process  of  drawing  the 
npper  leather  smoothly  over  the  last. 

last  Lng  (2),    s.     [LAST  (2),  v.]    The  act  of 
forming  on  a  last 


lasting-awl,  s. 

Shoemaking  :  A  sewing-awl  for  shoe-closers. 
The  awl,  being  passed  through  the  leather 
carries  the  thread  with  it  ;  then  being  slightly 
drawn  back,  it  forms  a  loop  through  which  a 
second  thread  is  passed.  The  entire  with 
drawal  of  the  awl  then  makes  a  lock-stitch 
similar  to  that  made  on  some  sewing-machines 

lasting  jack,  s. 

tihoeiiiaki/ig  :  An  implement  to  hold  the 
last  while  straining  and  securing  the  upper 
on  it;  and  for  centreing  or  adjusting  the  in- 
sole and  outsole  for  the  subsequent  action  oi 
the  pegging  or  sewing-machine.  Sometimes 
used  in  hand-pegging. 

lasting  machine,  s. 

Shoemaking  :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  the 
upper  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  smoothly  over 
the  last,  turning  the  projecting  edges  down 
upon  the  insole,  aud  holding  them  until  they 
are  properly  secured  by  tacks,  pegs,  or  other 
fastenings. 

lasting  pinchers,  ».  pi. 

Shoemaking  :  A  tool  to  grip  the  edges  of  the 
npper  leather  of  a  boot  and  draw  it  over  the 
last  ;  a  lasting-tool. 

lasting  tool,  s.    [LASTING-PINCHERS.] 

last'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lusting  ;  -I;/.]  In  a 
lasting  manner  ;  permanently,  durably,  with 
continuance. 

"He  that  hath  his  portion  last,  Inuat  hare  It  lotting. 
lg."—B*H]/an  :  Pilgrim'  i  rroyreu,  pt.  i. 

last'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lasting  ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lasting  ;  durability, 
permanence,  continuance. 

"The  liutinffnat  of  their  motion,  without  needing  of 
a  new  supply?-—  H'UUnt  :  Dadalui,  cb.  111. 

lost'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  last  (a.)  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  the  last  place. 

"I  will  Justify  the  quarrel  ;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces;  and  Ituiltf,  propound  variety  c'  'Uwigus  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice."—  Bacon. 

2.  At  last  ;  finally  ;  in  the  end,  in  conclu- 
sion. 

"  I  for  h  Is  sake  will  leave 


Thy  bosom,  aud  the  glory  next  to  thee 
r  him  latHy  die." 
Milton  :  /'.  i..  111.  240. 


, 
Freely  put  orr,  and  for  him  latHy  die." 


las-tras'-a,  ».    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Ferns  placed  under  Nephrodium.  It  has  a 
reniform  indnsium,  attached  by  the  sinus,  and 
the  veins  free.  All  the  British  species  of 
Nephrodium  belong  to  the  one  genus  Lastriea. 

las'-u-rite,  s.     [Low  Lat.  laiur;  Arab.  Idj- 
ward  =  lapis  lazuli  ;  sun*,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.X] 
Afire.  :  The  same  as  AZURITE  (q.v.). 

las-yl  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  sal(ie)yHe  reversed.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

lasylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H4O2.  An  acid  whose  phenyl- 
ether,  C,3H8O2=07H3(C(,H0)O.!,  is  produced, 
together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  in  excess  on 
salicylate  of  sodium.  When  the  temperature 
rises  high,  a  viscid  liquid  passes  over,  which, 
on  standing,  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  the 
phenyl-ether,  leaving  a  mother-liquor,  which 
smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyL  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.,  iii.  471.) 

lat,  v.t.    (LCT,  r.) 

lat  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Bot.  :  Calamus  leptospadix. 

l&t  (2),  >.    [Pall  &  Sansc.] 
Architecture  : 

1.  Sooddhist  :  The  simplest  form  of  "  tope," 
a   kind   of  sthamba  (pillar),  constituting  a 
marked  feature   of  Booddhist  architecture. 
Several  yet  remain.     There  is  one  at  Delhi, 
three  more  exist  In  Tirhnt,  near  the  Gunduck 
River,  and  one  was  removed  to  Allahabad. 
It  was  on  a  "  lat  "  that  the  celebrated  procla- 
mation of  Asoca  against  taking  human  life 
was  carved. 

2.  Hindoo  :  The   lat,    borrowed,    perhaps, 
from  the  Booddhists,  exists  in  connection  with 
Hindoo  architecture  emanating  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  Brahmanism. 

lat-a-ki  -a,  a.  [See  def.]  A  superior  kind  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  of  a  mild  flavour,  named 
from  Latakia  (the  ancient  Laodicea),  near 
which  it  is  grown. 


la  tu'-nra,  s.  [From  latunia,  the  name  of 
one  species  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  See  def.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassese. 
It  contains  two  species,  Lutania  bourbonica, 
from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  L.  rubra,  from 
the  Mauritius.  They  have  palmate,  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  yellowish, 
coloured  drupes.  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  covering  their  huts,  and  for 
making  fans  and  umbrellas.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  astringent,  the  kernel  bitter  ai.d  pur- 
gative, and  the  sap  of  the  trees  antiscorbutic. 

latch  (1),    *  lacche,    *  lach,    «  1 

*  latohe,  i.    [A.S.  Imccar  =  to  catch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  door-ft  rtening,  consisting  of  hinge- 
bolt  and  catch.  A  latch  may  be  opened  from 
either  side  of  the  door  or  gate. 

"They  lifted  the  latck,  and  they  bade  Mm  be  gone.* 
Scott:  Sottbi.  HI.  M. 

*  (2)  A  cross-bow. 

*  (3)  A  snare. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  entrance  or  means  of  admis- 
sion. 

"  The  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  lar<-h 
Of  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense." 

WordtworA  :  Odt,    {January,  1S16.) 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Knitting-machine:   The  piece  hinged  to 
the  needle,  which  closes  over  the  engaged  loop 
to  hold  It  in  position  in  the  needle  while  the 
latter  is  penetrating  another  loop.    The  latch 
is  subsequently  opened  by  the  latch-lifter  to 
allow  the  loop  to  be  pushed  back  upon  the 
needle,  and  is  then  closed  by  the  latch-closer 
to  enable  the  knock-off  to  disengage  the  formed 
loop  or  stitch.    The  latch  is  sometimes  called 
the  fly. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  cord  clamp  which  holds  the  in-board 
end  of  a  mackerel-line  ;  a  mackerel-latch. 

(2)  A  loop  on  the  head-rope  of  a  bonnet-sail ; 
a  lasket. 

latch  closer,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  The  piece  which  closes 
the  latches,  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  slip  the 
formed  loops  off  the  needles. 

*  latch-drawer,  *  latche  drawer,  «. 
A  thief,  who  stole  into  houses  by  drawing  tha 
latch. 

"  Thanh  lyers  and  latche-drawert,  aud  lolleres  knock*. 
Let  hem  abyde  tyl  the  bold  be  drawe. " 

P.  1'lamnan,  p.  141. 

latch-key,  ».  A  private  key  for  a  street- 
door  latch. 

latch  lifter.  «. 

Knitting-machine:  The  rod  or  finger  which 
lifts  and  reverses  the  latches  to  enable  the 
loops  or  stitches  to  be  pushed  back  along  the 

needles. 

latch  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miry  or 
swampy  place. 

"  Another  part  of  the  latch,  less  promising,  as  Brown 
thought."— Scoff :  Out  Mannering.  ch.  xxiii. 

latch  (IX  "lacche,  *  latche,  v.t.  [A.S. 
laeccan.] 

*  1,  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"Those  that  remained  threw  darta  at  one  man,  aid 
latching  our  darta,  sent  them  again  at  us."— Qoldtoig  : 
Ceuar.  p.  60. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

"He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father'!  house:  the 
door  was  only  latched."— Locke. 

"l&tph  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  lecher  =  to  lick.]  To 
lick,  to  smear,  to  anoint. 

"  Hast  tliou  yet  latent  the  Athenian's  eye* 
With  the  love-julce?" 
SHatap. :  Mldiummer  jrifkfi  Dream,  lit  «- 

*  latche,  s.    [LATCH,  «.] 

*  latche,  v.t.    [LATCH  (1\  r.J 

latch'-et,  *lach-et,  s.  [Fr.  facet,  dimln. 
O.  Fr.  lags;  Fr.  lacs.]  A  string  used  to  fasten 
or  tie  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

"  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. '—JtfarJb  i.  7. 

l&tch'-ing,  l.    [Eug.  latch  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Naut. :  A  loop  formed  on  the  head  rope  of  a 
bonnet-sail,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
foot  of  the  sail  to  which  it  forms  an  appendage. 

late,  *lat,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  te<  =  slow,  late; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  laat  =  late  ;  Icel.  latz  —  slow, 
lazy  ;  Dan.  lad1.—  lazy ;  Sw.  lot  =  lazy  ;  Goth. 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  Mr,  marine ;  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  onr,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  re  =  e;  e*  ^  a.    au«  kw. 
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tats  =  slothful ;  Ger,  lass  =»  weary  ;  Lat.  lassus 
~  latiguetl.]    [LATER,  LATTEK,  LAST.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  after  the  usual  or  proper  time ; 
behind  time,  alow,  tardy,  long  delayed:  as,  a 
Sat''  harvest. 

*  2.  Slow,  not  quick  ;  slow  of  belief. 

"A  lat  man."         Joteph  of  Arimathte,  W5. 

3.  Advanced  towards  the  close  or  end  :  as, 
late  hours  of  the  day. 

4.  Existing  at  a   previous  time,  but  now 
gone  or  ceased:  as,  the  lute  storms;  espec., 
used  of  a  person  deceased,  lately  or  recently 
in  oil  ire  or  place. 

"  Our  late  noble  mauler  1 " 

Shaketp. :  Tim-Hi  of  Athens,  V.  1. 

6.  Recent. 

"  As,  of  lateAnys,  our  neighbours. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness.' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  T.  S. 

&  Keeping  late  hours  ;  dissipated. 

"  The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  men  lute  waMlllers."        Jiitton:  drama.  ITS. 

B.  At  adverb : 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time;  after 
delays. 

"Bring  thy  naw«  so  Tote."    Stutketp.  :  Cortolanut,  i.  8, 

2.  Far  advanced  into  the  day  or  night ;  at  a 
late  hour. 

"  Was  it  10  lot*,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed  T  " 

Shtiketp.  :  Macbeth,  11.  8. 

3.  A  short  time  ago  or  previously ;  lately, 
tecently. 

"She  leap*  that  was  but  late  forlorn." 

Shakftp.;  YenuM  A  AdoHit,  1,0*. 

*  4.  Foi-merly ;  of  old. 

"Where  la  the  life  that  late  I  led  I" 

ah,ik«*i>, :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IT.  l. 
6.  In  a  late  season  ;  late  in  the  season. 

*'  To  make  rose*  or  other  flowers,  come  late.  Is  an 
•xperiment  of  pleasure ;  for  the  ancient*  esteemed 
luuch  of  the  rota  tera."— Bacon :  tittL  Uitt. 

U  Of  late: 

!•  A  short  time  ago  or  previously ;  lately. 

"  Which  of  TOO  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  tote  t " 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Qentlemtn  of  Verona.  T.  1 

8.  In  the  last  time ;  latterly. 

"  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  o/  late  so  huddled  on  MB  back. 

ShaJtetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

*8.  Formerly. 

•*  That  WM  of  late  an  heretic." 

p  :  Merry  Wive*  &  Windtor,  IT.  4. 


,i.pl.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  tatefcri- 

cola  =  one  who  lives  in  lurking-places  or 
brothels :  latebra  =  a  hiding-place,  from  la.Ua 
=  to  He  hid,  and  cola  =  to  inhabit] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Walcknaer  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Araneidte,  living  in  holes 
and  fissures.  All  have  eight  ey«s.  The  genera 
Mygale,  Oletera,  and  Filistatahave  them  aggre- 
gated. They  are  segregated  in  Uiasulena  and 
Bphodroa 

•  laf  -$&,  a.  [Either  from  the  adj.  late,  or  as 
a  contraction  for  belated  (q.v.).J  Belated; 
overtaken  by  night. 

"The  lated  peuftut  uljuim.x!  the  del].1* 

Scott :  Kokeby,  II.  10. 

l&t-een',  a.  [Fr.  latine,  In  mile  latine  =  e. 
lateen  sail;  Sp. 
Latina  vela.] 
Latin;  nsed  by 
Latinraces.  (Em- 
ployed only  in 
the  compounds.) 

lateen-sail. 
«. 

Kavi. :  A  tri- 
angular sail,  hav- 
ing its  upper  edge 
fastened  to  a  long 
yard,  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle 
of  about  45°.  The 
yard  is  slung  at 
a  point  three  • 
quarters  of  its 
length  from  the 
peak  end.  It  is 
nsed  principally 
in  the  Mediterranean,  upon  xebecs,  galleys, 
and  feluccas,  which  have  three,  two,  and  one 
mast  respectively. 

lateen-yard,  s.    [LATEEN-SAIL.] 

late'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  late;  -!y.]  A  short  time 
ago ;  not  long  ago  ;  recently. 

"  80  lately  found  and  to  abruptly  none." 

Mlfttn:  P.  «., «.». 

*  laf -en,  ».    [LATTEN.] 


LATEEN-SAIL. 


*  Ia~ten9e,  s.  [Eng.  laten(t);  -w.]  The  same 
aa  LATBNCY  (q.v.). 

"  Infinite  Love, 
t  in  the  pleatitodfl  of  all." 
Coleridge :  ffettiny  of  ffatiant. 

*la-ten-c&  *.    [Eng.  toMO;  -«/•]   The 

quality  or  state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

"  Which  undesigned  ness  la  gathered  from  their 
latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity."— Paley  : 
Evidences,  pi.  ii..  ch.  vii. 

late -ness,  *.     [Eng.  late;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  late  or  after 
the  usual  or  proper  time :  as,  the  lateness  of 
the  seasons,  the  lateness  of  a  harvest 

2.  Timefaradvanced  inanyparticularperiod. 

"  Your  latene*»  In  life  (as  you  so  soon  call  It)  might 
be  improper  to  begin  the  world  with." — Swift;  To  Gay, 
Nov.  23,  1727. 

la' -tent,  a,  [Lat.  latens,  pr,  par.  of  lateo  =  to 
lie  hid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  hid  or  concealed  ;  not 
visible,   not  seen,  not   manifested,    not  ap- 
parent; hidden,  concealed. 

"  Why  to  the  ground  she  bexida  her  downcast  eye— 
Why  is  alio  silent,  while  her  sun  la  night 
The  latent  cause,  O  sacred  seer,  reveal  I" 

Pope :  Homer;  Odyttay  si  ITS. 

2.  Pathol.  (Of  disease*) :  At  work  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  with  external  symptoms  so   slight 
that  they  are  discernible  only  by  the  very 
observant  eye.     There  may  be  latent  inflamma- 
tion, latent  pleurisy,  &c. 

U  Latent  period  of  a  disease :  [INCUBATION]. 

latent-fault,  a. 

Scots  Law :  A  blemish  or  defect  in  a  com- 
modity purchased,  which  was  concealed  from 
the  purchaser,  or  was  not  manifest.  This  en- 
titles the  purchaser  to  reject  the  article. 

latent-heat,  *. 

Physics:  [HEAT]. 

1l  (1)  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion:  The  same  as 
LATENT  HEAT.  [HEAT.] 

(2)  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation :  Heat  ab- 
sorbed in  converting  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  or 
into  gas. 

latent  process,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  latent  processus  of  Bacon  ; 
the  secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which 
sensible  changes  are  brought  about.  It  seems, 
in  Bacon's  acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle 
siuce  called  the  Law  of  Continuity,  according 
to  which  no  change,  however  small,  can  be 
effected  but  in  time. 

"  In  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  for  example,  the  sucoes- 
•Ion  of  evenU  during  the  short  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  match  and  the  expulsion  of  the  ball. 
constitutes  a  latent  proceitut  *  very  remarkable  and 
complicated  nature."— Q.  3.  Ltves :  ffitf.  Pltilot.  (1880), 
ii.  131. 

latent  schematism,  s. 
Nat.  Phil. :  (See  extract). 

"The  lattnt  tchtmatitm  Is  that  invisible  structure 
of  bodies  on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or 
Into  the  Internal  structure  of  plants,  Ac.,  we  are  ex. 
amitiing  into  the  latent-schematism" — 0.  B.  Lewet: 
liut,  Philot.  (1880),  ii.  iai. 

la'- tent -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  latent;  -ly.}  In  a 
latent  manner ;  not  openly. 

lat'-er,  8.    [Lat.]    A  brick  or  tile. 

lat'-er,  a.  &  adv.    [LATE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  More  late,  after  another,  pos- 
terior, subsequent. 

B.  As  adv. :  After  some  time,  after  delay. 
"That  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  the  art 

of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce." — Stewart: 
Bdman  Mind,  pt,  ii.,  j  1.    ( In  trod  J 

lat'-  er  -  al,  a.  [Lat.  lateralist  from  latus 
(genit.  Iattri*)  =  A  side;  Fr.  lateral;  8p.  & 
Port,  lateral;  ItaL  laterale.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  or  sides  ;  on 
the  side. 

"  Making  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  lateral  and 
strawy  parts  than  do  the  rest"— iio*l«  :  Works,  L  678. 

2.  Directed  towards  the  side. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  side. 

"  Thwart  of  these  as  flero* 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Poueut  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephir  with  their  lateral  noise." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  70&. 

*  lateral-equation,  *. 

Math. :  An  obsolete  term  for  an  equation  of 
the  first  degree. 

lateral-operation,  x. 

Sitru. :  A  particular  case  of  lithotomy  (q.v.), 
in  which  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  are  divided  laterally. 


lateral  pressure,  lateral-stress,  a 

1.  Afech.  :  A  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  a  beam. 

2.  Geol.  :     Pressure    acting   laterally  —  i.e., 
more  or  less  horizontally  —  on  strata,  so   aa 
to    distort  them    into   folds,   curves,   sharp 
synclinals,  anticlinals,  &c.     It  may  l*  caused 
hy   landslips,     hy    earthquake    action,    &c. 
Lateral  pressure  ia  seen  largely  in  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and 
also  in  nearly  level  countries.    (Lyell  :  Princip. 
ofGeol.,  ch.  xi.) 

lateral-roots,  s.  pi 

Hot.  :  Secondary  roots  :  those  which  spring 
laterally  from  the  stem,  or  from  the  primary 
root,  as  the  clasping  roots  of  ivy. 

lateral-strength,  s. 

Mech.  :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a 
bar  or  beam,  placed  horizontally,  resist* 
another  force  anting  upon  it  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  length,  and  tending  to 
break  it. 

lateral-stress,  s.    [LVTERAL-PRESSUB*.] 
lateral-teeth,  s.pl. 

Zool.  :  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal 
(hinge)  teeth  in  a  bivalve  shell. 

lateral  ventricle,  5. 

Anat.  :  A  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

lat-er-al'-i-t$r,  s.    [Eng.  lateral  ;  -Uy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lateral  ;  the 
quality  of  having  distinot  sides. 

2.  That  which  is  lateral. 

"We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left 
laterally  in  the  nrk,  or  naval  edillce  of  Noah."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  £rrouri, 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lateral  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lateral  manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  on  or 
from  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"  For  some  couple  laterally  or  side-wise,  as  worms." 
—Brawn*:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xvii. 


I*at'-er-an,  s.  [N, 

on  t'he  "site  of  whose  house  the  church  is 
built,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.] 
The  principal  church  of  Rome,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Lateranus,  and  built  originally  by 
Constantino  the  Great.  It  is  the  episcopal 
church  of  the  pope. 

Lateran  Councils,  *.  ;••/. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran —  "  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum 
mater  et  caput"  —  five  General  Councils  have 
been  held,  besides  an  important  council,  not 
oecumenical,  against  the  UTonothelites  (q.v.) 
in  A.D.  O-i  ii. 

t.  The  Ninth  General  Council,  and  the  flrgt 
held  in  the  West,  under  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123. 
More  than  300  bishops  and  600  abbots  at- 
tended. Its  object  was  to  end  the  strife  on 
Investiture  between  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
and  the  See  of  Rome. 

2.  The  Second  Lateran  (Tenth  General)  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  1139.     Innocent  II.  presided 
over  more  than  1,000  prelates.    Anacietus  II. 
was  declared  an  anti-pope,  Roger  of  Sicily,  his 
champion,  excommunicated,  and  silence  im- 
posed on  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

3.  The  Third  Lateran  (Eleventh  General^ 
Council,  1179,  under  Alexander  III.,  decreed 
the  necessity  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  pope. 

4.  The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  General) 
Council  surpassed  in  importance  all  councils 
previously  held.     It  was  opened  by  Innocent 
III.  in  1215,  and  had  two  definite  objects—  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  internal 
reform    of  the    Church  ;    412    bishops,    800- 
abbots,  and  the  representatives  of  many  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns  were  present.     The  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  was  made  the  first  of  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,  and   the    supremacy  of 
Rome  insisted  on.    The  Council  decreed  the 
necessity  of,  at  least,  annual  confession  to 
one's  parish  priest,  and  denned  the  absolute 
Unity  of  God,  the  Roman  doctrine  concerning 
the  sacraments,  and  transubstantiation. 

6.  The  Fifth  Lateran  (Eighteenth  General) 
Council  was  opened  by  Julius  II.  in  1512,  and 
closed  by  Leo  X.  in  1517.  It  declared  the 
decrees  of  the  Schismatic  Council  of  Pisa 
null,  condemned  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.v.), 
and  approved  the  French  concordat.  It  de- 
nned (in  the  bull  Pastor  cetemus)  the  pope's 
authority  over  councils,  and  (in  the  bull 
Apostolici  regiminis)  condemned  those  wh.) 


boil,  bo^;  p6"ut,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9nln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =>  shan.    -tion,  -slon=shiin;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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latered— lathing 


held  that  the  intellectual  soul  is  mortal,  or 
only  one  in  all  men.    (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

The  Fourth  Lateral!  (Twelfth  General)  Coun- 
cil, the  Council  of  Trent  (Twentieth  General), 
and  the  Vatican  Council  (Twenty-first  Gene- 
ral, still  unfinished),  are  the  three  most  import- 
ant Councils  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 

*  latered,  a.    (Eng.  later;  -ed.]    Delayed. 

la-ter-I-fS'-li-oiU,  a.  [Lat.  latut  (genlt. 
Hf*rft)«l  side  ;  folium  =  a  leaf  ;  and  Eng. 
sufT.  -ous.] 

Hot.  (Of  a  flower,  tc.)  :  Growing  on  the  side 
of  a  leaf. 

la  ter-I-gra'  dee,  '.pi.  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side,  and  gradwr  =  to  step,  to 
walk.) 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  Walcknaer  to  the 
spiders  of  the  family  Thomisidae  (Crab-spiders), 
from  their  frequently  running  sideways. 

[THOHI8ID&] 

lit  -er  -I  -nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lateri. 
ntn(vm)  (Adi.  Richard);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -«J.) 

Hot.  :  The  same  as  STRAIGHT-NERVED.  (Used 
of  the  veins  of  grasses,  palms,  orchids,  &c.) 

lat'-er-ite,  s.  &a.  [Lat.  later  (genit.  latent) 
=  a  brick,  a  tile  ;  suff.  -He  (Petrol)  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Petrol.  :  A  red  jaspery  rock,  composed  of 
silicate  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (Lyell.) 
A  red  earthy  rock  occurring  in  beds  between 
basalt  and  other  lava  flows,  and  resulting 
from  their  decomposition.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  contains  hternatite  and  beauxite. 
From  being  derived  from  various  rocks  it 
varies  greatly  in  character.  (Rntlfy.)  It 
abounds  in  the  Deccan  and  some  other  parU 
of  Central  and  Southern  India. 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  LATBRITIC  (q.v.). 

latter  H'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  lateriHe);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  characterized  by 
lateri  te. 

lAt  er  i  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  laterUiut,  from  later, 
(genit.  lateris)  =  a  brick.]  Like  bricks  ;  of  the 
colour  of  red  brinks. 

la  teritious  sediment,  s. 

Pathol.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  brick- 
dust-like  sediment  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  fever. 
(Dunglison.) 

lit  cr  6  flex  -Ion  (x  as  ksh),  >.  [Lat.  later 
(genit.  lateris)  =  a  bending  ;  Fr.  laterijlexioii.] 

PathoL  :  A  bending  to  one  side.  Used  of 
the  uterus  when  it  is  bent  and  its  fundus 
fixed  at  the  right  or  left  side,  the  cervix  re- 
maining in  the  medium  line.  (Tanner:  Proa. 
o/Med.,  ii.  417.) 

lAt  er-5-veY-slon,  s.  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side,  and  versus  (pa.  par.  of  verto) 
=  to  turn  ;  Fr.  lateriversion.] 

Pathol.  :  Used  of  the  uterus  when  the  08  uteri 
is  turned  to  one  side  and  the  fundus  to  the 
other.  (Tanner  :  Pract.  of  lied,.,  ii.  419.) 

la  tea,  ».  [From  Lat.  latm;  Gr.  AOTOI  (latos)= 
a  fish  of  the  Nile.] 


Ii'iithj/  :  A  genus  of  Percidffi.  It  scarcely 
ditlers  from  Perca,  except  by  strong  Indenta- 
tions, and  even  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of 
the  preoperculum,  and  by  stronger  indenta- 
tions on  the  suborbital  and  humeral  bones. 
(Cuvier.)  Lates  niloticus  (Cuvier),  Perca  nilotica 
(Linnanu)  is  a  large  perch  of  silvery  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Nile.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  prized  it  for  food. 

*  Ia-t£s'-een9e,  «.     [Eng.   latexen(t);   .«.] 
The  quality  or  state  of   being  latescent  or 
concealed  from  public  view  or  cognizance. 

*  la  tea  -cent,  a.    [Lat.  latescem,  pr.  par.  of 
latesco  =  incept,  of  lateo.=to  be  hid.]    Lying 
hidden  or  concealed  ;  latent  ;  not  apparent  : 
not  obvious. 

lat'-est,  a.    [Super,  of  late  (q.v.).] 
late  '-wake,  ».    [LICHWAKE.] 

»  late  -ward,  o.  4t  adv.    [Eng.  late;  -wonZ.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Somewhat  late  ;  backward. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Somewhat  late. 

Ja'-tSx,    ».      [Lat.  =  any   liquid,    especially 
water.] 


Sot. :  The  peculiar  juice,  becoming  milky 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  found  in 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  Euphorbiaceee, 
Papaveracew,  Cichoraceff,  and  other  "  milky" 
plants.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  watery 
fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  with  floating 
particles  of  caoutchouc  and  sometimes  of 
starch. 

latex-  granules,  i.  pi. 

li"t. :  Minute  particles  in  the  fluid  filling 
the  laticiferous  vessels. 

lath  (l),  lat,  *  latt,  *  latte,  s.    [A.S.  lathe, 
pi.  Icetla,  latta  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lat ;  Ger.  lathe, 
lot;  Fr.  latte.    Cf.  Welsh  llath  =  a  rod,  staff, 
yard.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slip  of  wood. 

"II  I  do  not  beat  the«  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a 
dagger  of  lat\  .  .  .  I'll  never  wear  hair  OD  my  face 
more."— Shaktfp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  U.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  One  of  the  strips  of  wood  nailed 
to  the  rafters  to  support  the  roof-covering. 

2.  Domestic :  A  bedstead  slat  for  supporting 
the  mattress. 

3.  Plastering:   One   of  the  narrow  strips 
nailed  to  the  studs  of  partitions  to  support 
plastering.    Strips  of  metal  are   sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose  in  fire-proof  structures. 
Such  laths  have  means  for  securing  to  the  stud- 
ding or  wall,  and  also  affording  a  key  to  the 
mortar  which  is  laid  thereon. 

(1)  Lath  and  plaster :  Made  of  laths  plas- 
tered over.    (Said  of  a  partition  in  a  house ; 
hence  unsubstantial,  flimsy.) 

"  A  home  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone. 
Why  'tis  ptatter  and  lot* ;  And  I  think  thafsall  one. 
JYfor.-Awrn.fiaU. 

(2)  Lath  floated  and  set  fair :  Three-coated 
plasterers'  work.    The  first  is  called  pricking- 
up,  the  second  floated,  the  third  finishing. 

(3)  Lath  laid  and  set :  Two-coated  plasterers' 
work.    The  first  is  called  laying,  the  second 
finishing. 

lath  brick,  ».  A  long  brick,  22  x  8 
Inches,  used  for  oast  or  grain-kiln  floors. 

lath  cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  cut- 
ting lath  from  a  board  or  balk. 

lath-nail,  s.  A  small  cut  nail  for  fasten- 
ing laths  to  studding. 

lath-render,  lath  splitter,  .«.      One 

who  rends  or  splits  wood  up  into  laths. 

Lath-render's  knije  :  A  knife  resembling  a 
small  shingle-knife  or  froe,  for  splitting  joggles 
into  laths.  [FROE.] 

lath  rending,  lath  splitting.  ».    The 

act  or  business  of  splitting  wood  up  into 
laths. 

lath-splitter, «.    [LATH-RENDER.) 
lath-splitting,  >.     [LATH-RENDING.] 

lath  (2),  *  lathe  (1),  «.  [A.S.  ladh.}  A  part 
or  division  of  a  country,  comprising  several 
hundreds;  the  term  now  only  survives  in 
Kent,  in  which  there  are  five  lathes. 

"A*  Alured  divided  the  shires  flrrt.  so  to  him  U 
owing  the  constitution  of  hundreds,  tubings,  Ititiiet, 
s.ud  wapenUket."—  Orayttm  :  PolyJXbion.  (Note.) 

*  lath-reeve,  'lathe-reeve,  'lath 

reve,    ».     An  official  who  presided  over  a 

lat  h  of  a  county. 

"These  hud  formerly  their  laAc-r««v«s  and  rape- 
reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve.  — 
BlackUtmi :  Comment.  (Introd.  f  4.) 

lath,  v.t.  [LATH  (IX  «.]  To  cover  or  line  with 
laths. 

"  A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  forked  on 
every  side."— J/ortlmer :  Husbandry. 

lathe  (2),  *  lath  (3),  *.  [Icel.  lodh,  gen.  sing. 
&  nom.  pi.  ladhar;  Dan.  lad.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  Icel.  hladhr  =  to  load.] 

1.  A  machine  for  turning  and  polishing  flat, 
round,  cylindrical,  or  other  shaped  pieces  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  Ac.,  in  which  the  object 
revolves  while  ft  is  shaped  or  polished  by  a 
tool  applied  to  it.  Lathes  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  known  by  various  names,  according  to 
the  construction,  mode  of  driving,  Ac.  [UJ 
The  parts  of  the  lathe  are  :— The  bed,  sheers, 
cheeks,  sides,  on  which  the  puppets,  which 
form  the  head-stock  and  tail-stock,  slide.  The 
mandrel,  or  live  spindle  of  the  live  head,  and 
on  which  is  the  speed-pulley  ;  the  centres  on 
the  live  or  front  spindle,  and  the  dead  or  back 
spindle,  respectively,  on  which  the  work  is 
turned;  the  fly-wheel  (of  a  foot-lathe),  on 
which  is  the  cord  passing  to  the  speed-pulley 


of  the  head  stock ;  the  treadle,  or  foot-board, 
to  which  the  power  is  applied ;  the  collar- 
plate,  cone-plate,  face-plate,  chuck,  or  other 
means  of  connecting  the  work  ;  the  rest  for 
the  tool. 

"  Could  torn  his  word,  and  oath,  ami  faith, 
Aa  iiuuiy  wayi  a*  in  a  lath" 

Butler  :  Rudibrat,  ill.  t. 

2.  Weaving:  The  wooden  frame  lieamwhicfc 
forces  up  the  weft ;  the  lay  or  batten. 

IT  The  bar-lathe  has  a  single  beam  or  shear, 
generally  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  this  the 
heads  or  puppets  slip.  The  bed-lathe  is  the 
usual  form,  and  has  two  parallel  shears.  The 
centre-lathe  has  head  and  tail  stocks,  which 
afford  centres  for  each  end  of  the  work  turned. 
The  chuck-lathe  support*  the  work  being 
turned,  by  means  of  a  grasping  tool  or  socket 
on  the  mandrel  of  the  head-stock.  The  geo- 
metric-lathe is  an  instrument  for  producing 
wavy  or  eccentric  patterns  with  a  general  con- 
centric arrangement.  The  hand-lathe  is  driven 
by  a  crank  or  bow,  and  is  of  small  size,  for  the 
bench  or  table.  The  watchmaker's  lathe  is  a 
small  bench-lathe,  sometimes  having  pivot 
centres,  on  which  the  work  is  turned  by  a  bow. 
and  .sometimes  a  hand-lathe  or  a  foot-lathe  of 
small  proportions.  The  last-lathe  is  a  lathe 
for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  mandrel- 
lathe  supports  the  work  on  a  spindle,  which 
ia  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  head-stock,  or 
on  the  head  and  tail  centres,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  pivot-lathe  is  a  small  bench- 
lathe  whose  centres  are  the  ends  of  rods 
clamped  in  the  heads  and  not  partaking  of  the 
revolution.  The  pole-lathe  supports  the  work 
on  puppets,  and  the  cord  passes  from  the 
treadle  two  or  three  times  round  the  work,  and 
then  upward  to  a  spring-bar.  The  power- 
Lithe  is  driven  by  horse-power,  water,  or  steam. 
The  rose-engine  lathe  is  a  form  of  the  geo- 
metric. The  spindle-lathe  has  a  rotating  aria 
in  the  head  stock,  to  which  the  work  Is  at- 
tached. The  spoke-lathe  is  a  lathe  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms.  The  turn-bench  is  a  smaL1 
portable  lathe  for  the  work  bench  or  desk. 

lathe-bed,  *.  That  part  of  a  lathe  on 
which  the  puppets  slide. 

lathe  chuck,  *.  A  chuck  for  holding 
work  to  the  live  mandrel,  or  a  mandrel  be- 
tween centres  of  a  lathe. 

lathe-dog,  s.    [  i  too,  «.,  II.  8  (s).] 

lathe-drill. .-.  A  bar-lathe  arranged  a*  a 
horizontal  drilling-machine. 

lathe-head,  «.  The  poppet-head  which 
contains  the  mandrel,  on  which  is  a  cone- 
pully  for  the  belt  and  means  for  attaching  a 
face-plate  or  chuck  for  the  work. 

lathe-tool  holder,  s.  A  socket  or  holder 
for  a  lathe-tool,  having  a  shank  which  is  held 
by  the  srt-screw  on  the  post  of  the  slide-rest. 

*  lathe  (2),  «.    [Icel.  hlatha;  Dan.  ladi.]    A 
barn,  a  granary. 

"Why  lie  bad  thou  pat  the  cape)  In  the  lathe  t " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,086. 

*  lath  en,  a.    [Eng.  lath  (IX  s.  ;  -en.]     Mad. 
of  a  lath  or  of  laths. 

lath'  er,  «.  [A.S.  leddhvr;  cogn.  with  IceL 
laitdhr,  lodhr  —  froth,  foam,  scum  ;  laudhra, 
lodhra  =  to  foam  ;  leydhra  =  to  wash.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash  ;  Eng. 
lave.] 

1.  Froth  or  foam  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. 

"  By  this  proccM  the  water  yields  a  l-tther  i  mined! 
•tely. —  Tyndatl :  Frag,  tf  Sctenct,  ch.  v. 

2.  Froth  or  foam  caused  by  profuse  sweat- 
ing, as  on  a  horse. 

lafh'-er  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [LATHER,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  foam  as  with  soap 
aud  water ;  to  froth. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cover  over  with  lather. 

"  The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with 
great  expedltion,"-AnoK«tt ;  Bon  Quixote,  fit  28L 

*  lath'-er  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
connected  with  (1),  or  else  with  leather,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  flog.    (Slang.) 

lath  -ing,  *.    [LATH  (1),  v .] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  laths. 

2.  A  coating,  covering,  or  lining  with  laths 
for  walls,  &c. 

lathing-clamp,  *.  A  c&mp  to  hold  a 
set  of  spaced  laths  whiie  naiiiug  to  the  stud- 
ding. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule.,  fAll ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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lathing-hammer,  5.  A  hatchet,  whose 
bit  and  poll  present  a  straight  line,  so  that 
the  bit  does  not  interfere  with  nailing  up 
laths  in  corners  of  rooms.  The  bit  is  used 
for  cutting  laths  to  a  length,  and  has  a  notch 
for  withdrawing  nails. 

l&th  ree   a,  s.    [From  Or.  Aa0paTo«  (Mkraios) 
=  secret, "hidden,  concealed.] 

Bot, :  Tooth  wort,  a  genus  of  probanchacese. 
One  spedes,  Lathraa  s<juamaria,  is  British. 
It  is  a  pale  purplish,  fleshy  parasite  on  the 
roots  of  hazel,  &c.,  flowering  in  April  or  May. 
It  is  attached  by  rootlets  to  the  plant  it 
preys  on.  The  stamens  are  four  to  six  when 
high  ;  the  racemes  four  to  six  inches ;  the 
flowers  half  an  inch.  Its  roots  were  formerly 
nsed  in  epilepsy  but  without  success. 

lath-rld-i'-daB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lathridHus) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Rntom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Necro- 
phaga  or  Clavicornia.  They  are  small,  oblong, 
or  linear  beetles,  having  eleven -jointed  an- 
tennie,  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  constituting 
the  club;  three  simple  joints  in  the  tarsi. 
More  than  350  are  known,  forty-six  of  them 
British. 

la-thrid  I  US,  x  [Gr.  Aa0prtto?  (lathridios) 
»  secret,  covert,  furtive.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lath  rid  i  idee.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen 
British  species. 

lath  -work,  s.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s.,  and  work.} 
A  covering  or  lining  of  laths  to  receive  plaster. 

lath'-?,  a.     [Eng.  lath  (1),  s. ;  -y.]     Like  a 
lath  ;  thin  as  a  lath  ;  made  of  a  lath. 
"  The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain 
And  eft  hi*  l<ithy  falchion  brandished." 

tt'ftt:  Abutt  of  Travelling. 

lath'-y-rus,  *v  [Lat.  lathyros;  Gr.  Aa0vpo« 
(lathuros)  =  a  kind  of  pulse ;  a  vetchling.] 

Bot. :  Everlasting  Pea,  Bitter  Vetch,  or 
Vetchling.  A  genus  of  Papilionaceous  plants, 
It  resembles  Vicia,  but  has  fewer  leaflets, 
broader  petals,  an  obliquely  truncate  staminal 
tui ie,  and  a  style  longitudinally  flattened  and 
bearded  on  the  inner  face.  A  hundred  species 
of  the  genus  are  kuown.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  the  subgenera  Aphaca,  Nissolia, 
Lathyrua  proper,  and  Orobus.  Lathyrus  pra- 
tensis,  the  Meadow  Vetchling,  a  climbing-  plant, 
two  to  three  feet  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  is 
frequent.  The  roots  of  Laihyvus  tuberosus  are 
eatable.  The  seeds  of  L.  Aphaca  can  be  eaten 
when  green,  but  when  ripe  produce  headache 
and  are  narcotic.  Christison  says  that  flour 
in  which  those  of  L.  Cicera  have  been  ground 
is  poisonous.  L.  satimis  is  used  as  green 
fodder  for  cattle  in  the  North  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  produce  paralysis  in  pigs.  /,.  Aphaca 
and  L.  imphaknsis  (Watt),  are  also  used  in 
India  as  fodder  plants.  Nearly  sixty  species 
of  the  genus  are  widely  cultivated  for  their 
handsome  flowers— yellow,  red,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  blue.  The  larger  kinds  are  well  adapted 
for  arbours  and  shrubberies,  but  require 
branches  for  their  support. 

la'-tl-a-lite  (tl  as  shi),  s.     fLat  Latium,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  Campagna,  Rome:  suff. 
•ite  (Jtfin.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HA^YNITE  (q.v.). 

La  -ti-an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  Lat.  Latium,  one 
of  the  districts  of  Ancient  Italy.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Latium. 

"  The  TuscuUn  M.imilim 
Prince  of  the  Latian  name." 

Jtacaulay :  fforatiut.  zll. 

•  la  tib'-u  lize,  v.i.    [Lat.  latibulum  =  a  hid- 
ing-place  ;  lateo  =  to  lie  hid;  Eng.  suff.  -tee.] 
To  retreat  and  conceal  one's  self ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to 
retire  and  lie  dormant  during  the  winter. 

*  la-tlb'-u-lum,  s.    [Lat.]    A  hiding-place  ; 
a  den,  a  burrow,  a  cavity. 

lat  i  9if  or  ous,  a.  [Lat.  latex  (genit.  laticis) 
=  sap,  juice  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  latex  or  elabo- 
rated sap. 

latici fer ous  cells,  s.  pL 

Bot.  :  Long- branched,  simple  cells  occurring 
in  the  Euphorbiacese,  Asclepiadacese,  \-<\ 

laticlferous  tissue,  s.,  latlciferous 
ducts,  laticifcrous-canals,  laticiler 
ous-vessels,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  The  tubular  and  often  ramified  canals 


containing  the  latex,  or  milky  juice  of  many 
plants.  Attention  was  directed  to  them  by 
C.  II.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  in  1836,  and  by 
Dippel  and  Hanstein  in  1863.  Some  branch, 
but  do  not  unite  with  the  neighbouring  tubes  ; 
others  form  a  network. 

*  la  ti  clave,  s.    [Lat.  laticlavum,  from  latus 
=  wide,  broad ;  and  clavus  =  a  stripe.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  bnmd  stripe  of  purple  worn 
by  Roman  Senators  on  the  front  of  their  tunics, 
as  a  mark  of  their  rank. 

*la-ti~-c6V-tate,  a.  [Lat  Zoftw  =  wfde, 
broad,  and  costatus  =  having  a  rib;  cos/a  =  a 
rib.]  Having  broad  or  wide  ribs. 

la-tl-den'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  wide,  broad, 
and  dentatits  =  toothed  ;  dens  »  a  tooth.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  teeth. 

la-tl-fo'-U-ate,  la  tl  fo  -H  ous,  a.  [Lat. 
latifolius,  from  lutus  =  wide,  broad,  &nd  folium 
=  a  leaf.]  Having  wide  or  broad  leaves; 
broad-leaved. 

*  lat  I  fun'  di  an,    a.     [Lat.    lotus  =  wide, 
and^wfo  =  to  pour.]    Widespread. 

"The  Interest  of  a  rery  lati/undian  faction."— 
North  :  Examen,  p.  414. 

*lat'-i-mer,  *.  [A  corruption  of  Latiner 
(q.v.).]  Au  interpreter. 

Lat'  in,  *  Lat  ine,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  Latin,  from 
Lat.  Latinus  =  pertaining  to  Latium;  Ital., 
Sp,,  &  Port.  Latino.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium  or  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  Roman  j  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  or  about  the 
language  of  the  Latins  or  Romans :  as,  a  Latin 
grammar. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or   characteristic   of  the 
Latin  races  (q.v.). 

"  But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield  however  broad. ' 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  HL 

4.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Latin  Church  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  .native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium  ;   a 
Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  races. 

4.  The  members,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
of  the  Latin  Church. 

5.  A  school-exercise,  consisting  in  the  ren- 
dering or  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

Latin  Church,  «. 

Church  Hist. :  The  Church  of  the  West,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Oriental  Church. 

"  Its  authors  affected  to  speak  of  errors  in  the  Latin 
Church." — I'auyhan:  Vatican  Council,  p.  80. 

Latin  cross,  *.  A  cross  the  transverse 
beam  of  which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the 
vertical  one. 

Latin-league,  s. 

Hist. :  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
of  Latin  nations  advocated  by  Senor  Castelar, 
and  proposed  by  him  in  the  Spanish  Assembly, 
January  15,  1884,  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  check  the  increasing 
influence  of  Germany. 

"One  of  Senor  Castelar'i  tirades  on  the  Latin, 
league." — Saturday  Review,  March  18,  1882,  p.  823. 

Latin  races,  s.  pi. 

EthnoL  :  A  loose  expression  denoting  those 
peoples  whose  language  is  of  Latin  origin ; 
specif.,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

"  He  continued  his  eulogy  of  the  Latin  meet,  which 
were  first  in  the  world  at  nearly  all  points."— rime*. 
Jan.  16.  1984.  p.  5. 

Latin-rite,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
Lai  i  n,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Latin  Union,  >.  An  alliance  formed 
in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  uniform  system  of  gold  and 
silver  coinage.  The  parties  thereto  at  the  outset 
were  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  ; 
but  Greece  joined  the  alliance  subsequently. 
[MONETARY-CONVENTION.] 

*  Lat  In,  *  lat  ine,  v.t.    [LATIN,  a.) 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 


2.  To  mix  or  interlard  with  Latin  words  oc 
phrases. 

"  Such  fellowes  will  so  Latin*  their  tongues,  that  the 
simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke."—  Wilton  : 
Artt  of  /tWorickt,  bk.  ill. 

Lat' -  In  ~  Ism,  5.     [Fr.  latinisme;  Low  Lat 

Uttinismus.]  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Lutio 
language.  (Addison :  Spectator,  No.  285.) 

t  Lat -In  1st,  s.  [Eng.  Latin  ;  -ist.]  On* 
learned  or  versed  in  the  Latin  language. 

"  Oldham  wu  considered  as  a  good  Latinitf—Otd- 
ham:  Life, 

*  Lat-In-ist'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  Latinist ;  -ic.J   Ot 
or  pertaining  to  the  Latin  language  ;  in  a 
Latin  style. 

*  la-tin  I-taster.  ».     [Formed  from  Latin 
on  the  analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.J    One  who  has 
a  smattering  of  Latin. 

la-tin'-i-tjf,  s.     [Fr.  latiniU,  from  Lat.  latini- 

tatem,  accus.  of  latinitas,  from  Latinus  = 
Latin;  Ital.  latinita;  Sp.  latinidad.]  The 
Latin  tongue  ;  the  use  or  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language;  specif.,  purity  of  Latin  style  or 
idiom,  (Eustace :  Italy,  i.  Prel.  Dls.) 

Lat-In -i-za'-tion,  j.  [Eng.  Latinise) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  latinizing  or  rendering  into  Latin. 

Lat'-fn-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Latin;  suff.  -ize.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  give  a  Latin  appearance  or  charactA 
to ;  to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms  to. 

"  He  uses  coane  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  ana 
phrases  that  an  latinised,  scholutick,  and  hard  too* 
understood."—  Watt*. 

3.  To  render  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

"  The  assertion  that  Rome  seeks  to  Latinise  their 
Church,  and  destroy  its  autonomy. "—Vaughan:  fear 
<y  Preparation,  p.  78. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  make  use  of  Latin  words, 
idioms,  or  phrases ;  to  use  words  borrowed 
from  Latin. 

*laf -In-less,  a,  [Eng.  latin;  -leu.]  With- 
out  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

"Those  Latiuless young Inbberg.**— Lytton  :  Pelftam* 
ch.  zxlL 

*  Lat'-In-l&  adv.     [Eng.  Latin ;  -ly.]     With 
purity  of  Latin  style  ;  in  a  pure  Latin  style. 

"Nor  one  amongst  an  hundred  that  can  [express 
himself  in  Latin]  Latinly"—Beytin  ;  Voyage  of  Franc*, 
p.  299. 

*  la'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  latio,  from  latus,  pa.  par. 
of  fero  =  to  bear.]     The  act  of  bearing,  carry- 
ing, or  transporting  from  one  place  to  apother ; 
carriage,  transportation,  translation. 

"  The  netions,  tationi,  and  the  signs." 

Uerrick  :  ffeiperidei,  p.  48. 

*  la  -  ti-roV-trous,  a.     [L-it.  latus  =  wide, 
broad,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.]    Having  a  wide 
or  broad  beak. 

"In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance  ;  in  Irttirot- 
trout  and  nat-bltled  birds,  they  are  more  laterally 
seated." — Browne:  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  T.,  ch.  L 

la '-ti  sept,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  wide,  broad,  and 
septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepia  =  to  surround  with  a 
hedge.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  dissepiment  or 
septum  in  the  silicule  of  a  cruciferous  plant 
when  in  transverse  sections  it  is  seen  to  oc- 
cupy the  longer  diameter.  (Thome :  Text  Book 
of  Bot.  (ed.  Bennett,  1879,  p.  413.) 

la-tl-sep'-tflB,  *-pl-    [LATISEPT.] 

Bot. :  Cruciferous  plants,  having  the  fruit* 
latisept(q.v.). 

lat  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  lat(e) ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  late. 

"The  passion  for  literature  came  leifith  In  his  case." 
— D.  Jtateon,  in  Macmillarit  Mag.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  73. 

la-tl-ster'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  lotus  =  broad,  wide ; 
sternum  =  the  sternum  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff. 
•al.]  Having  a  broad,  flat  sternum,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

"  The  anatomical  characters  of  man's  body  hare 
much  more  resemblance  to  those  common  to  ths> 
lalitternnl  group  than  to  tliuoe  presented  by  any  other 
section  of  the  order  Primates.  —St.  George  Mivart: 
Man  A  Apet,  p.  ITS. 

latisternal  apes,  «.  pi 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Anthropoid  or  An* 
thropomorphous  Apes. 

"  They  agree  with  man  in  the  possession  of  a  broad, 
flat  chest  (whence  their  name  of  Lutittertml  Apet).  In 
having  an  appendix  vermifnrmit  to  tli«  ciectiia,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  liver,  except  in  the  gorilla,  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure." — Hichotion;  Zoology  (1890),  p.  77ft 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  Jorkrl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  cylst.     ph 
-oian,  -tian  --  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -clous,  -tious,    si  ous  =>  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bal,  d 
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latitancy— latter 


*la'-tf-tan-9y\  5.  [Eng.  ta«ten<0;  -cy.]  The 
act  or  state  of  lying  hid  ;  the  act  of  lurking. 

"  In  vipers  she  hiui  abridged  their  malignity  by  their 
•eoeseion  or  laritancy"—  Brawn*  :  I'ulyar  Errourt,  bk. 
111.,  ch.  xxi 

•l&'-tl-tant,  a.  [Lat.  latitat**,  pr.  par.  of  latito 
=  to  lie  hid  ;  freq.  from  latto  =  to  be  hid.] 
Lying  hid  ;  concealed,  latent,  lurking. 

"Snakes,  lizards,  snails,  auddlvera  other  insect*  lati- 
tant  many  mouths  in  tbe  year."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Krrourt.  bk.  111.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  la'~ti-tat.  «.    [Lat.,  =  he  is  In  concealment  ; 

3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  latito  =  to  lie  hid.] 
Law:  An  obsolete  writ  calling  upon  a  per- 
son to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
answer  as  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
hiding. 

"  The  bflt  WM  alway*  founded  on  a  plaint  of  trespass 
quart  clauwm  frtgit,  and  waa  ft  kind  of  capias,  which 
accusation  indeed  ft  WM,  that  gfcve  the  court  of  King's 
Bencb  Jurisdiction  ID  civil  caute*,  which  must  have 
been  served  on  the  defendant,  if  found  by  the  sheriff  ; 
but.  If  h«  returned  'non  tat  invent!*?  then  then 
Issued  out  a  writ  of  latitat.  to  the  sheriff  uf  another 
ootmty.  M  Berks;  which  recited  the  bill  of  Middlesex 
•nd  testified  that  the  defendant,  '  tatUat  er  ditcurrU,' 
lurked  and  muttered  aboat  iu  Burks;  and  therefore 
commanded  the  niierifftu  take  him,  and  have  his  body 
in  court  on  the  day  of  the  return  ;  but  in  the  King's 
Bench,  as  in  the  Common  Pleas,  it  ultimately  became 
tlie  practice  to  sue  out  a  latitat  upon  a  supposed,  and 
not  au  actual,  bill  of  Middles**.'—  tilaokiton*:  font. 
.  iii..  ch.  10. 


*  la-tl-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  latitatio,  from  latito 
=  to  lie  hid.)    The  act  or  state  of  lying  hid. 

lat-i-tnde,   s.      [Fr.,    from    Lat.    latitude  = 

breadth,  from  lot-its  =  wide,  broad  ;  Sp.  latit-ud; 
Ital.  latitudine;  Port  latitude.} 
i  Ordinary  language; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Breadth,  width  ;  extent  or  distance  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

*  (2)  Room,  space  :  as,  There  is  little  lati- 
tude for  motion. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Extent,  wideness. 

(2)  Wideness,  comprehensiveness  ;  looseness 
Of  application  ;  want  or  absence  of  strictness. 

(8)  Wldecess,  comprehensiveness,  extent. 

"  Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon.  for  hisgreat  learning, 
and  latitude  of  knowledge,  •trnsoned  Maxima.'  — 

(4)  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard  or 
rnle  ;  laxity  ;  freedom  from  rule,  restraint^  or 

limits. 

"  I  took  thli  kind  of  verse,  which  allow*  more  lati. 
tud*  than  any  other."—  Drydtm  :  S*x>nd  Mite.  (Fret) 

H  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  angnlar  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle 
drawn  through  the  star  and  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.      This  method   of  measurement  is 
now  not  much  used,  that  by  right  ascension 
and  declination  having  largely  taken  its  place. 

H  Latitude  is  the  most  potent,  though  not 
the  only  cause  in  determining  the  climate  of 
the  several  countries. 

2.  Geog.  :  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  its  angular  distance  from 
the  equator,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  the 
place.     Latitude  is  north  or  south,  according 
as  the  place  Is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Circles  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  the 
equator,  are  called  circles  of  latitude,  or  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  because  the  latitude  of  every 
point  of  each  circle  is  the  same.    The  latitude 
of  a  place  is  always  eqnal  to  the  incUnation  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  and  conversely.  A  degree  of  latitude  is 
sixty  nautical  or  about  sixty-nine  and  half 
English  miles. 

3.  Svrv.  :  The  distance  between  two  east 
and  west  lines  drawn  through  two  extremities 
of  a  course.     If  the  course  is  run  towards  the 
north,  the  latitude  is  called  northing,  if  to- 
wards the  south,  it  is  called  southing. 

K  (1)  Difference  of  latitude  of  tun  points: 
Naut.  :  The  arc  of  any  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  through  the 
points,  expressed  in  degrees.  When  the  two 
latitudes  are  of  the  same  name,  the  algebraic 
difference  is  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  dif- 
ference of  the  latitudes  ;  when  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent names,  the  algebraic  difference  is  the 
arithmetical  sum,  the  southern  latitude  being 
regarded  as  negative. 

(2)  Middle  latitude:  In  navigation,  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes  found  by  taking  half  of  their 
algebraic  sum. 


(8)  Middle  latitude  sailing: 

Naut. :  A  combination  of  plane  and  parallel 
Hailing,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  middle 
latitude. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude :  Small  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  equator. 

lat-l-tud'-In-al.  a,  [Lat  latitude  (genit. 
latitudinis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.}  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  latitude ;  In  the  direction  of  lati- 
tude. 

lat-I-tud-In-ar'-I-an,  a.  4  «.  [Fr.  latitud- 
inaire,  from  Lat.  latiludo  (genit.  latitudinis)  =- 
width,  breadth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Wide  in  range  or  scope;  not 
confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  free. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Fertainingto,  characteristic 
of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  persons 
or  teaching  described  under  B. 

"The  party  contained  ...  a  Puritan  element  and 
a  Latttudinarian  element"  —  Jfacaulay  :  Ilitt,  £ny,, 

ch.  xL 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (PI.):  A  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who,  wearied  by  the  fierce 
religious  disputes  of  the  time,  aimed  at  a 
broad  or  comprehensive  system  which  might 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  at  least 
diminish  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies. 
They  were  attached  to  Episcopacy,  but  were 
prepared  to  welcome  as  brethren  those  who 
believed  in  other  forms  of  church  government, 
The  right  settlement  of  the  question  between 
Calvinism  and  Arraimanism  was  not  essential 
to  salvation :  it,  therefore,  need  not  cause 
alienation  of  feeling  among  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  essentials.  The  chief  latitudina- 
rians  were  John  Hales,  William  Chillingworth, 
Henry  More,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Theophilus 
Gale,  John  whiehcote,  and  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son.  They  were  opposed  both  by  the  Puritans 
and  by  the  High  Church  party.  The  first  of 
them  that  appeared  were  denounced  as  Soci- 
nians,  Deists,  Atheists,  &c.  But  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  they  were  advanced  to 
high  dignity.  They  were  the  precursors  of 
the  modern  Broad  Church  party. 

lat  i-tud-In-ar'-I-an-ism,  *.  [Eng.  lati- 
tud inarian ;  -ism.]  Freedom  or  liberality  of 
opinion,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion ;  absence  of  bigotry  ;  laxity  or  indiffer- 
ence in  respect  to  religious  doctrines. 

"  Boring  into  the  dreary  and  pathlett  wilds  of  loti- 
tudinoriantm.-— Dr. Parr:  Tract*  fry  a  H'ur&urto- 
nlan. 

*  lat-i-tud  In  oiis,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat. 

latitudinosus,  from  latitude  (genit.  latitudinis) 
—  breadth,  width,]  Having  latitude,  breadth, 
or  large  extent. 

*  lat  ett,  *  lat  oun,  8.   [8p.  laton.]  The  same 
as  LATTEN  (q.v.). 

"  He  liadde  *  era*  of  latonn  ful  of  stone*." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,101. 

*  la'-trant,  a.    [Lat.  latruns,  pr.  par.  of  latro 
=  to  bark.]    Barking. 

"Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  tract. 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  tatnxaf  race." 

TickM :  On  Hunting. 

*  la'-trate,  r.f.      [Lat.  latratum,  sap.  of  latro 

=  to  bark.]    To  bark,  as  a  dog. 

*  la  tra  tion,  s.    [Lat.  latratio,  from  latro  - 
to  bark.]    The  act  of  barking ;  a  bark. 

*  la  treut  -Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  Aarpcvw  (latreuS)  =r 
to  serve.]    Ministering;  acting  as  a  servant ; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  latria  (q.v.). 

"That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  In 
that  SCUM  wherein  the  fathers  ipake,  uoue  of  us  ever 
doubted  ;  hut  that  U  then,  either  latreutical,  as  Bel- 
larmindistinjfnishe*  it  not  ill,  or  eucharisticaL"— Bp. 
Sail:  .Vo  ftace  with  Home,  i*. 

la'-tri-a,  8.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  AaTpeta  (Zafreia).] 
Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  technical  term 
for  that  supreme  worship  which  can  lawfully 
be  offered  to  God  alone.  In  this  sense  the 
word  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  at 
the  second  Council  of  Nice  (Seventh  General. 
A.D.  787),  St.  Augustine  (onnt.  Faust.,  xx.  21) 
adopted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  expressed 
exactly  what  no  single  Latin  word  would  ex- 
press ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence that  It  passed  into  general  use. 

la-trine',  s.  [Lat.  latrina,  lavairina  =  a 
"bath,  from  lavo  =  to  wash.]  A  privy,  a  water- 
closet.  (Used  principally  in  the  army,  and  in 
the  hospitals  and  prisons.) 


la-trob'-Ite,  *.  [Named  by  Brooke  after  tin 
"Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe ;  snlf.  -tie  (Aftn.).] 

M in.  :  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Anorthlt4» 
from  the  Isle  of  Amitok,  coast  of  Labrador, 
resembling  Amphodelite  (see  these  wordsX 
It  has  three  cleavages  with,  according  to  Mil- 
ler, the  mutual  inclinations.  101°  45',  83°  30 
and  109°. 

*Ia  tr69-in-a'-tion,*.  [Lat.  latrocinium  =s 
thieving,  a  theft;  latro •=  a  thief.]  The  act  of 
robbing  or  thieving ;  theft. 

*  lat-rd-cln'-a-tim,  ».    [Lat.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  prerogative  or  right  of  judging  and 
executing  thieves. 

2.  Theft,  larceny.    [LARCENY.] 

H  Church  Hist. :  A  term  applied  by  Pope 
Leo  the  Great  to  the  heretical  Council  of 
Kpliesus,  A.D.  449,  convoked  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia,  at  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who  wished  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth  General,  A.D. 
461),  which  condemned  Eutyches,  and  af- 
firmed two  natures — a  divine  and  human 
nature— in  Jesus  Christ.  Dioscorus  employed 
violence  towards  the  Papal  legates,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  falsifying  the  Acts,  which  were  alt- r- 
wards  confirmed  by  Theodosius,  but  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Poutus,  Syria,  and 
the  West  rejected  them. 

"  The  council  which  for  Its  evil  ropnt*  has  earned 

the  name  of  Latrocinium  or  Robber-synod,"— AdtUi  4 

Arnold:  Cath.  Met.,  p.  137. 

*  la-troy-ln-y;  ».  [Lat.  latrocinium..}   Theft, 
larceny  (q.v.), 

la  tro  dec'-tus,  «.     [Gr.  \aroov  (latrwi)  = 
iy,    hire,    and    &KTOC    (dektos)   =   received. 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  TheridiJAre. 
LatrodectJts  malmignattus,  the  Malmignatte,  isa 
black  spider,  with  about  thirteen  blood-red 
spots  on  the  abdomen.  Though  but  half  an 
inch  long,  it  fs  said  to  have  a  bite  sometime* 
attended  by  fatal  results  to  man.  Its  ordi- 
nary food  Is  grasshoppers,  small  locusts,  &c. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa. 

la  truh  -cu  lus,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  robber,  a  free- 
booter.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiide. 
Latrunculus  albus  is  the  White  Goby,  a  small 
transparent  fish,  occurring  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

lat  -ten,  *  lot-on*  *  lat-oun,  *  lat-tln,  t. 

&  Ch  [O.  Fr.  lutan  (Fr.  laiton),  from  latte  =  a 
lath,  because  the  metal  was  hammered  into 
thin  'sheets  or  plates.  Ct  Ital.  latta  =  tin ; 
8p.  toton.  =  Iatten  bram  ;  latat—  laths;  hoja 
dt  lota  =  tin-plate  ;  Port,  lota  =  tic-plate  ; 
lotas  —  laths.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L,  A  kind  of  mixed  metal;  a  finer  kind  of 
brass,  of  which  the  incised  plates  for  sepul- 
chral monuments  [BRASSES],  crosses,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  candlesticks,  &c.,  used 
iu  parochial  churches  were  made. 

"  HU  helms  of  latoun  bright.* 

Chaucer;  0.  T.,  18,80*. 

2.  Thin  metal ;  metal  In  sheets. 

3.  Tin-plate. 

^  Black -latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets, 
used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire. 
Shaven  latten  is  a  thinner  article.  Roll  latten 
is  polished  on  both  sides,  ready  for  nse.  Lat- 
ten-wire  is  wire  made  from  lat  ten -plate.  It 
was  thus  made  before  the  invention  of  wire- 
drawing. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Made  of  latten. 

"  I  challenge  combat  of  this  latten  bilbo." 

£AU*M/>.  ;  Merry  H'i  w  of  Windier.  L  L 

latten  brass,  s.     The  same  as  BLACE- 

L ATI  EN  (q.V.). 

lat'-ter,  a.    [Another  form  of  later  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coming  or  happening   after  something 
else;  more  late  ;  more  recent;  later;  opposed 
to  former. 

"  If  the  lartcr  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  hi* 
wile."— D«ut,  xxiv.  a. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

3.  Modern,  present ;  lately  done  or  past. 

"  Hath  not  navigation  discovered  hi  these  Tatter 
age*  whole  nations  in  the  bay  of  Soldiuia  J '  —  Loo** 

*  1.  Last,  latest,  final. 

"At  the  latter  Jay."-,^*at«p.  .•  ffmry  V..  IT.  L 


ffcte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  09  =>  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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latter-born,  s     Lost-born,  youngest. 

"ilv  wits.  ic'.T-  careful  tct  the  latter-born, 

.vKtuxtp. .  Comedy  uf  Error*.  \.  L 

Latter-day  Saints,  s.  pi. 

*1.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  [FIFTH  MONARCHY.] 

SL  lilottMON.J 

If  Anti-Polygamy  LcUter~da,y  Saints:  [MoB- 
MON]. 

1  alter  kin,  a. 

Plumb. :  A  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood, 
used  for  clearing  out  ttie  grooves  of  the 
canies  in  fret-work  glazing. 

*  latter-mint,  s.    A  late  kind  of  mint 

"Savoy,  lattewnint,  and  colHmbinea." 

Knit* ;  Kndymton,  lv. 

laf-ter-l&  adv.    [Eng.  latter;  -Jy.] 

1.  Of  late  ;  in  time  not  long  past ;  lately. 

2.  At  last;  ultimately. 

3.  Toward  or  on  the  last  part  of  life. 

"  Latterly  Hilton  was  abort  Mid  thick. "—Richardton 

lat'-ter-math,  s.  [Eng.  latter ,andma*/i(q.v.).] 
A  later  or  second  mowing  or  crop ;  aftermath. 

*  lat'-tern,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

Iat'-ti9e,  »  lat-tis,  *  lat-ls,  *  lat-ys,  s. 

[Fr.  lattis  =  lath-work,  from  latte  =  a  lath  ; 
Ger.  latte.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Any  wooden  structure  composed  of  laths 
or  thin  pieces  of  wood  crossing  and  forming 
open  chequered  or  reticulated  work. 

"Of  old  time  our  countrie  bouses  In  steed  of  glaase 
did  vae  much  lattitf.  and  that  made  either  of  wicker 
or  flue  ribs  of  oke  in  cheekerwise."— Hottnthed: 
Dete.  of  AX-/.,  bk.  11.,  cb.  xlt 

2.  A  wiudow  formed  of  laths  or  strips  of 
metal  crossing  each  other  diagonally  like  net- 
•work.    Such  windows  were  once  common  iu 
England.     The  panes  are  diamond-shaped,  set 
with  an  acute  an- 
gle upward. 

•Through  the  dim  fa(- 
tioeo  er  the  floor  of 
•tone,' 
Byron :  Lara,  1.  11. 

3.  A  blind  for  a 
window  similarly 
constructed. 

IL  Her. :  A  bor~ 
<lure  formed  of 
perpendicular 
and  horizontal 
"bars,  either  inter- 
laced or  not. 

lattice-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported  by 
a  girder  whose  web  consists  of  diagonal  cross- 
ing pieces. 

lattice-girder,  s.  A  girder  consisting 
of  two  horizontal  bars  united  by  diagonal 
crossing-bars. 

lattice-leaf;  lattice-plant,  lattice- 
leaf  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ouvirandafencstralis&nA  0.  Berneriana, 
endogenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Juncagin- 
acese.  Their  leaves  consist  almost  wholly  of  a 
perforated  lace-like  net-work.  They  are  from 
Madagascar. 

lattice-truss,  0.  A  truss  having  hori- 
zontal chords  and  inclined  intersecting  braces. 

lattice-window,  &  The  same  as  LAT- 
TICE, s.,  2. 

lattice-work.  5.  The  same  as  LATTICE, 
«.,  1. 

"  These  supplied 

Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine. "  Cowpvr  :  Tatk,  i  42. 

•litt'-tlce,  V.t.      [LATTICE,*] 

1.  To  form  or  construct  in  fashion  of  a  lattice. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 

"At  times,  from  out  her  latticed  halls. 
Look  o  er  the  dark  blue  tea." 
Byron :  Competed  during  a  Thunaerttorm. 

8.  To  intertwine. 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs.* 
Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxvil. 

*  If  To  lattice-up ;  To  hide  from  the  light  of 
day  ;  to  obscure ;  to  eclipse. 

"Therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  lattioed-up  Caesar,"— 
Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  «2l. 

ttf -ticed,  a.    [LATTICE,  «.) 
latticed-cell,  s. 
Bot. ;  A  cell,  the  partition  walls  of  which 


are  thickened  in  some  like  manner,  but  not 
actually  perforate.    (Thome.) 

latticed  heath.  «. 

Entom.  '  Stenia  clathrata,  a  whitish  ochry 
geometer  moth,  of  the  family  Fidonidie. 

latticed  siliceous  shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool, :  Rhizopodous  shells  of  the  family 
Radiolaria, 

la'  tus  roc' -turn,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  right  side.] 
Conic  Sections:    [PARAMETER]. 

lauch,  r.i.     [LAUGH,  v.}    (Sentch.) 

lauch,  s.  [LAW.]  Law,  custom,  usage.  (Scotch.) 

"  Aweel.  aweel,  M.-iggf  e,  ilka  land  has  IU  aiu  lauch," 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  cli.  xxvl. 

*  land,  *  laude,  8.    [O.  Sp.  laude;  Ital.  lands, 

lode ;   Lat.  laiuicm,  accus.  of  laits  =  praise.) 
[LAUD,  v.] 

1.  Praise,  honour  paid,  honourable   men- 
tion, glory. 

"So  do  well  and  thoii  thalt  haue  laud*  of  the  same 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  ruler)."—  Tyndall :  Worket,  p.  111. 

2.  Praise,  thankful  adoration. 

**  Laud  be  to  heaven. " 

Shakstp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ill.  J. 

3.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists of  praise. 

4.  A  song  of  praise,  a  hymn. 

"She  chanted  snatches  of  old  fattds." 

SAalctip. ;  Hamlet,  lv.  7.  (Quarto.) 

5.  PI. :  [MATINS]. 

*  laud,  *  laude,  v.t.    [Lat.  laudo  =!to  praise, 
from  laun  (genit.  lau&is)  =  praise ;  Ital.  laud- 
are ;  O.  8p.  laudar ;  Fr.  Iou«r;  Port,  louvar.} 
To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  commend. 

"  If  thou  Inudett  and  joyest  any  wight." — Chaucer  : 
Ttthtment  qf  Love,  bk.  L 

laud-a-bJl'-*-i#,  s.  [Lat.  laudabilitas,  from 
lauddbilis  —  laudable  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy ;  laud- 

ableness. 

laud'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  laudabilis,  from  laudo 
=  to  praise,  to  laud  (q.v.);  ItaL  laudabile; 
Sp.  laudable  ;  Fr.  tollable.] 

1.  Deserving  of  praise  or  commendation  ; 
praiseworthy,  commendable. 

"It  was  laudable  iu  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  a 
prisoner  to  contribute  of  their  substance  in  order  to 
make  up  a  purse  for  Jeffreys." — Jfacaulay  :  Hi»t,  £ng., 
ch.  xv.: 

*  2.  Healthful,  wholesome,  salubrious. 

laud'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laudable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laudable  or 
praiseworthy ;  praise  worthiness. 

laud'  a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  laudable);  -ly.]  In 
a  laudable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  deserve 
praise  or  commendation. 

"  Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  Bounding  or  significant"— 
Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

lau'  da-mine, s. 

lau'-da-nme,  5.  [Eng.,&c.  laudanum,);  -tne.] 

Chem. :  CaoHojNOg.  Laudamine,  Landa- 
nine.  An  alkaloid,  homologous  with  mor- 
phine and  codeine,  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
extract  of  opium.  It  melts  at  165°,  and  solidi- 
ties in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It  is 
soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  and  boiling 
alcohol ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  in- 
soluble in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  rose-red  colour,  in  nitric 
acid  with  an  orange-red  colour,  and  in  ferric 
chloride  with  a  bright  green  colour.  Lauda- 
nine  is  tasteless,  but  its  salts  are  very  bitter. 
From  their  solutions,  potash  and  ammonia 
precipitate  the  base  in  white,  amorphous 
nocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
Laudanine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  groups  of 
needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  hydro- 
chloride  forms  delicate  colourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lau  -  dan'  -  6"  -  sine,  s.  [Eng.  laudan(um)  ; 
second  element  doubtful,  and  suff,  -ine. 
(Ghent.)-} 

Chem. :  CaiH^NO^  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Hesse,  in  1871,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

lau'-da-num,  s.    [LADANUM.] 

Chem. :  The  popular  name  for  Tincture  of 
Opium  (q.v.). 


IT  Dutchman's  laudanum: 

Bot. :  Passiflora  rubra.  A  Jamaica  plant. 
The  tincture  of  its  flowers  is  used  a*  a  sub- 
stitute for  opium. 

Inu  da-tion,  *.  [Lat.  laudatio,  from  fau- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo  —  to  praise ;  Ital. 
laudazione.]  The  act  of  praising;  praise, 
commendation. 

"The  immense  and  confident  laudation  bestowed 
upon  his  writings."— Matthew  Arnold:  Latt  Suayt, 
p.  66. 

*  laud'-a  tive,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  laudatimu,  from 
laudatus,  pa,  par.  of  laudo  =  to  praise ;  FT. 
laudatif;  Ital.  &  8p.  laudativo.} 

A*  As  adj. :  Praising,  laudatory. 
B.  As  subst. ;  A  panegyric,  a  eulogy. 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  Into  a  laudative  at 
learning."— Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  L 

*  lau  da  tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  praises  or  extols ; 
a  panegyrist,  a  eulogizer. 

2.  Law:  An  arbitrator, 

laud'-a-tor-&  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laudatorius,  from 
laudatus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo  =  to  praise ;  O.  Fr. 
laufiatoire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laudatono.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  expressive  of 
praise  ;  extolling. 

"  My  discourse  shall  not  be  altogether  laudatory."— 
Bishop  flail :  Sermon,  March  24. 1613. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
presses praise  ;  a  panegyric. 

"A  laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  In  the  very  first 
word."— Milton :  Apokfor  Smectymnuttt. 

laud  er,  s.  [Eng.  laud,  v. ;  ~tr.]  One  who 
lauds  or  extols. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f),  *  lagh-en,  *  lauh-en, 

lauh-wen,  *lchgh--cn,  'lihgh-  en. 

lah  -  hen,    *  lah  -  en,    *  laughwe, 

laugh  -  en,    *  Icigh  -  hen,    *  lauch, 

laughe,  *  lighe  (pa.  t.  *  lought  *  lough*, 

louke,    *  lowe,   *  leighed,    *  logh,    *  lauhwed, 

laghed,  laughed),  v.t.  &  t.     [AS.  hlehkan, 

hlihftan,  hlihan,  hlyhhan  (pa.  t.  hldh);  cogn. 

with  Dut.  lagchen;   Icel.  hlceja  (pa.  t.  hlo); 

Dan.  lee ;  Sw.  le ;  Ger.  lachen ;  Goth,  hlahjan 

(pa.  t.  AloJt),  and  allied  to  Gr.  «Awo-o-w  (klosso) 

=  to  chuckle  as  a  hen ;  jtAwfui  (klo*e)  —  to  cry 

as  a  jackdaw  ;  *cpw£w  (krozo)  =  to  caw,  &c.  ; 

Lat.  crocito,  glocio;  Eng.  crake,  creak,  clack, 

click,  cluck,  &c.    (Skeat,  &e.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  express  merriment,  pleasure,  or  grati- 
fication by  a  brightening  or  change  of  the 
countenance,  accompanied  generally  by  a 
chuckling  noise,  characteristic  of  mirth  in  the 
human  species  ;  to  express  pleasure  or  mirth 
visibly  and  audibly. 

"  For  sometimes  she  would  l<mgh,  and  sometimes  cry. 

And  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 

why."  Thomson ;  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

Z.  To  be  pleased  and  amused. 

"  All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept." 
—ifacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IL  Fig. :  To  appear  gay,  bright,  cheerful, 
or  brilliant. 

"  With  splendour  flame  the  akfes  and  laugh  the  field* 
aroutid."  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xix.  389. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  laughing ;  to  utter  with  ft 
laugh. 

"  Prom  his  deep  chest  laugJa  out  a  loud  applause." 
Sfmketp. :  Troilui  A  Crettida,  L  3, 

2.  To  deride,  to  mook,  to  ridicule.    (Fol- 
lowed by  away,  down,  or  out :  as,  To  laugh  ft 
scheme  down;  to  laugh  a  person  out  of  ft 
fancy,  &c.) 

"  [He]  laught  the  sense  of  mUery  far  away." 

Cowper;  Table  Talk,  139, 

If  (1)  To  laugh  at:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to 
ridicule,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

"  Two.  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength. 
IJragKed  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  1. 17. 

(2)  To  laugh  to  scorn:  To  deride;  to  treat 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

"  Lochlel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doa- 
trlnc  of  noo-retlatauce  to  tcorn." — Maoaulajf :  Silt, 
Eng.,  ch.  xili 

(3)  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve :  To  laugh  privately 
or  secretly  while  maintaining  a  fieriou*   or 
Aeuiure  countenance. 

"  The  gods  laugh  in  their  tleer  t 

To  watch  man 'a  doubt  and  fear." 
Matthew  Arnold :  Empedoclet  on  Btni.  L  f. 

(4)  To  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  or  corner  o/ 
the  mouth,  To  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  one's 
mouthorjace:  To  be  made  to  feel  regret,  vexa- 


biil,  bo*^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  fills;  slit,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -inf. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  - aion  =  shun ;  -tion,    slon  --  zhun.      -ciou»,  -tlous,    slous  —  shua>    -ble,  -die,  &c.  •=  b*l.  del. 
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tion,  or  disappointment,  especially  after    a 
display  of  exultation  or  satisfaction. 

"  By-Md-by  thon  wilt  laugh  on  tht  wrong  iid*  of  thy 
foc*.'f—CarlvH:  Mamond  A'tckliicr.  ch-  11L 

*  (5)  Laugh  and  lay  down  :  An  old  game  of 
cards,  in  which  the  winner  laid  down  his  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  laughed,  or  was  supposed 
to  do  so,  at  his  luck. 

^i  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face  ;  bat  we 
ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the  course 
of  conversation  :  we  laugh  at  the  indiridual  ; 
we  ridicule  that  which  i>  maintained  by  one 
or  many. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f),  &  [LAUGH,  r.]  An  expres- 
sion of  mirth  or  satisfaction  peculiar  to  man  ; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merri- 
ment. 

"  The  loud  laugh  that  took*  tb«  **eant  mind. 
VtXdtmiO.  :  Dn*rt«t  mim 


*  laugh-  worthy,  a.     Deserving  of  being 
laughed  at  ;  laughable,  ridiculous. 

laugh,  a-ble  (ugh  as  f),  a.  [Enjf.  laugh; 
-able.}  Calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  ;  deserving 
of  being  laughed  at  ;  comical,  ridiculous. 

"  They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  imile, 
Though  Nwtur  iwrni  the  ]nt  be  laughable. 

.  :  Merchant  of  ftniet,  1.  1. 


"ThU  pifeon  it  about  the  iise  of  a  middling  rant. 
nd.  M  I  tun  Informed.  hu  a  vtry  bright  i>r»rl  eye, 
•ImoBt  white;  u  for  iU  feather,  it  i»  red  mottled: 


laugh'-  a  -ble-  ness  (ugh  as  f),  t.  [Eng. 
laughable;  -nest.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  laughable. 

laugh'-a  bly  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  laugh- 
ab(U);  -ly.]  In  a  laughable,  comical,  or  ridi- 
culous manner  or  degree  ;  ao  as  to  excite 
laughter;  ridiculously. 

laugh  -er  (ugh  as  f),  *.    [Eng.  laugh  ;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  laughs. 

"  A  time  came  when  the  laugkert  began  to  look  f  rare 
In  their  turn/'—  Jafacaula*  /  Silt.  Xng.t  cb.  iii. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
(Culumba  liria).    Tegetmeier  thus  quotes  from 
Moore's  Columbarium  — 

"T 

and.  M  I  tun  Informed.  hu  a 

•ImoBt  white;  u  for  iU  feather,  »  re  moe: 
and  »»me  tell  me  they  hare  teen  bluee.  They  are  said 
to  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  Dear  Jeruaalem." 

The  popular  name  is  derived  from  its  note  —  a 

prolonged  gurgling  coo. 

laugh  -ing  (Ugh  as  T),  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *. 

[LAL'UiJ.  V.J 

A*  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adj.  :  Indulging  in  a  laugh  ;  expres- 
iive  of  mirth  or  merriment. 

"  She  whlapera  him  with  laughing  eye*. 
'  Remember,  lore,  the  Feast  of  ROMS  1  '  " 

Moort  :  Light  of  tkt  Bartm. 

C.  As  tubtt.  :  The  expression  of  mirth  or 
merriment  by  a  laugh  ;  a  laugh. 

"  lauaMna  without  offence  muit  be  at  ahvurdlttei 

and  intirinitiei  abitracted  from  pertone."—  Uobbe*  : 
Human  Aotur*.  ch.  lx. 

laughing  crow,  t. 

Ornith.  :  Cinclotoma  trythroctphalu*.  one  of 
the  M  erulidiu. 

laughing-gas,  t. 

{.'htm.  :  Nitrous  oxide.  It  Is  so  named  be- 
cause when  inhaled  it  produces  violent  exhila- 
ration. 

laughing-goose,  ». 

Ornith.  :  A  user  albifrons.  It  10  an  American 
migratory  bird  living  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  summer  going  north  as  far  as  73"  N. 
latitude,  and  in  winter  removing  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

laughing  hyaena,  s. 

Zool.  ;  Hyasna  striata,  the  Striped  Hyena, 
the  voice  of  which  resembles  an  unearthly 
laugh.  [HYAENA.] 

laughing-jackass,  *.    [JACKASS.] 

laughing-stock,  *.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  an  object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  for 
laughter  or  jokes. 

"  The  club,  from  being  a  bugbear,  became  a  lauffhitiff- 
9tock."—JfacauJay  :  Hit!.  £nff.,  ch.  xvi. 

laughing-thrush,  *. 

Ornith.  :  Trochaloptera  phcRnicevm. 

IsYQgh'-ing-iy  (Ugh  as  f).  adv.  [Eng.  laugh- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  laughing]  manner  ;  with 
laughter  ;  merrily. 

"For,  said  he  laughingly,  hU  ch»,pl«.ine  gare  him 
eouncalle."—  Fax*:  Book  of  jfartyrt,  p.  1,385. 

laugh  -ter  (ugh  as  f),  «•     [A.S.  hleahtor; 
IceL  hldtr;  Dan.  latter;  Ger.  lachter.] 
1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  The  expression  of   mirth, 


merriment,  or  satisfaction  by  laughing ;  mer- 
riment, mirth. 

"  The  parapet*  and  tower*  war*  built  after  a  faaMon 
which  might  well  moTFdlMtplMofVa* bau  to Id»j//u«r." 
— J/ii.-'iulmjt :  BiU.  MnO.,  <-•».  m. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  sound  of  laughter  is  pro- 
duced by  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  quick, 
short,  interrupted,  and  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  chest,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm. 
From  this  cause  the  head  nods  to  and  fro  with 
occasional  quiveriug  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
mouth  opens  more  or  less  widely  with  the 
corners  drawn  far  backwards,  through  the 
action  of  the  oris  orbicnUtrit  and  other  muscles, 
as  well  as  a  little  upwards,  and  the  upper  lip 
somewhat  raised.  The  upper  and  lower  orbic- 
ular muscles  of  the  eye  are  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  contracted,  for,  as  In  weeping, 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip. 

*  laugh   ter  less  (ugh  as  f),  a.    [Eng.  laugh- 

ter; -less.]    Without  laughter  ;  not  laughing. 

*  laugh -y  (Ugh  as  f ),  a.    [Eng.  laugh;  -y.] 
Disposed  or  inclined  to  laugh. 

lauk,  interj.    [A  corrupt,  of  or  euphemism  for 

lord.}    An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  surprise. 

lau'-mon-Ite,  «.    [LAUHONTITK.J 

lau'  mont  ite,  >.  [Named  after  Gillet  Lau- 
mont,  who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -iU  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  nionoclinic  mineral  included  in 
the  unisilicates  of  Dana.  Found  in  distinct 
crystals,  also  radiating  or  divergent.  Hard- 
ness,  3-5  to  4;  up.  gr.  2'25  to  286;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  transjiareut,  translucent,  becoming 
opaque  and  friable  on  exposure,  through  loss 
of  water.  Compos. :  a  nydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks,  also  in  veins 
traversing  clay-slate. 

lau  nse  a,  lau  ne  -a,  s.  [Named  after 
Mordant  de  Launay.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Lactuceee 
(q.v.).  Laurwea.  pinnatifida  is  common  on 
the  sandy  coasts  of  India.  The  juice  is  used 
in  that  country  as  a  soporific  for  children, 
and,  mixed  with  oil  prepared  from  Pongamia 
glabra,  as  an  external  application  in  rheu- 
matism. 

(u  silent)  (IX  >.  [LANCE.] 
hy. :  A  name  for  any  of  the  Sand  Eels, 
especially  for  Ammodytes  lancea,  the  band 
Launce,  called,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the 
Biggie,  and  for  A.  lanceolatut,  the  Greater 
Sand  Eel. 

*  launoe  (u  silent)  (2),  i.     [Lat.  lanx  (genit 

tancis)  =  a   plate,   a  scale   of   a   balance.] 
A  balance. 

"Need  taubeth  her  thU  lesson  hud  and  ran 
That  fortuns  all  In  equal  launce  (loth  sway." 

XfHuHr :  r.  </..  III.  ill.  i. 

*  Iaun96  (u  silent)  (3),  ».    (LANCE.) 

'  Iaun9e  -gay  (u  silent),  «.    [LANCKOAT.] 

launch  (u  silent),  'lunch,  'launce, 
*  law-oyn,  *  lawn-chyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
lancer  —  to  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  from  lance 
=  a  lance  (q.v.).  Launch  and  lance  are  thai 
doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  to)  let  fly  :  as, 
a  lance  or  dart. 

"  He  tixjke,  and  launched  hit  JaTsHn  at  the  foe." 
Pop* :  llvmer ;  Iliad  xxiL  MB. 

*2.  To  pierce  or  cut,  as  with  a  lance;  to 
lance. 

"  Who»  sld«  with  cruel  iteel 

Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  mine." 
Bpenur :  F.  tj.,  IL  L  X8. 

3.  To  let  glide  or  slide  into  the'  water ;  to 
cause  to  move  into  the  water;  to  push  into 
the  water. 

"The  bubbles  when  they  feunctai  the  boat, 
Were  all  uubruken  aud  afloat" 

&Mt:  Lodt  of  O*  Loju,  UL  1J. 

*  4.  To  pierce. 

"  Her  gentle  hart. 

Which  being  whylome  launcht  with  lovely  dart." 
Si*>wr:  r.  «.,  IV.  vi.  ». 

5.  To  hurl ;  to  fulminate 

\  6.  To  pnt  out  or  place  in  another  sphere 
or  field  of  life,  duty,  4c. :  as,  To  launch  one 
on  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive: 

t  1.  To  dart ;  to  dash  forward.  (Scott:  The 
Chase,  xi.) 


2.  To  pnt  a  snip  or  boat  out  into  the  sea; 
to  put  to  sea. 

"  Their  eablet  looee.  and  lattnch  Into  the  main." 

Pope:  Bomer;  odvury  xlii.  ts. 

3.  To  enter  into  or  upon  a  new  sphere  or 
field  of  life,  duty,  *c. 

"  He  then  launched  further  luto  boaliMM."—  Pen- 
nant :  Tourt  in  Scotland,  p.  1S3. 

K  To  expatiate  in  language  ;  to  enter  into  a 
full  or  diffuse  discussion  upon  a  treatment  of 
any  subject. 

launch  (u  silent),  *  launce,  t.   [LAUNCH,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  spring,  a  leap. 

"  He  ahull  be  free  from  life,  ere  long,  with  a  taune*.* 
—  Whelitfmi:  Promo*  t  Ctutandra,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  launching  a  boat  or  vessel. 

*  3.  A  cut,  a  lancing. 

••  I  will  not  stick,  to  five  yon  s  launch  or  two.  "-, 
MnUland  :  On  ^formation,  p.  10. 

tt  Technically  : 

1.  Shipbuilding  :  A  term  comprehending  th» 
apparatus  for  launching  a  ship. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship  of  war.    It  is  only  used  for  service  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  smaller  boats, 
being  hoisted  on  board  and  kept  on  deck  just 
abaft  the  foremast,  where  it  serves  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  lumber  and  stores.    In  large  men-of- 
war  the  launch  is  sometimes  decked  over,  and 
is  capable  of  mounting  several  light  guns. 
The  corresponding  boat  of  merchant  vessels 
Is  called  the  long-boat.    The  launch  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  having  a  beam  from 
•29  to  -25  of  its  length.     It  has  ten  or  twelve 
oars,  aud  is  carvel-built    [STEAM-LAUNCH.) 

launch  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [LAUNCH,  u.J 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 

a  boat  or  vessel  to  move  into  the  wat«r  ;  the 

act  of  pulling  to  sea. 

planlts,       Iflnn^tilpg  - 

t.  pi.      [BlLOK-WAY«.l 


•laund  (u  silent),  "lawnd,  «.  [LAWN.]  A 
lawn,  a  plain  or  open  space  between  woods  ; 
a  park. 

"  For  through  thil  laund  anon  the  (leer  will  come." 
lOutkaf.  :  I  Htmrt  I  ;.  .  iii.  i. 

*  laun  der  (u  silent),  *  lav  an-der,  "  lav- 

en-tier,  s.  [Fr.  lavandier,  lavandiere,  from 
Low  Lat.  lavanderia,  from  lavandus.  pa.  par.  of 
Lat  lavo  =  to  wash,  to  lave  tq.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  washes  ;  a  washer- 
woman, a  laundress. 

"It  will  not  only  make  htm  an  r*TnfiT*f  but  a 
laundn-.'—lndrut  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

2.  Mining:   A  wood  water-gutter  or  pipe. 
A  trough  for  conveying  water  to  a  stamp-mill 
or  other  hydraulic  apparatus  for  comminuting 
or  sorting  ore.    Also  a  trough  or  box  to  receive 
the  slimes  from  the  stamps. 

«  laun  der  (u  silent),  *  Ian  der,  v.t.  [LAUI- 

DEB,  I.) 

1,  To  wash,  to  wet. 

2.  To  wash  and  dress,  as  clothes. 

"  If  'twere  pruned  and  starched  and  laddered.' 
Btitltr:  Budlbrat,  pt.  U.,  0.  L 

*  laun'-der-er  (u  silent),  s.    [Eng.  launder; 

-er.}  A  man  who  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  laundress. 

"Of  ladle*,  chamberen,  and  launderfrt.  there  wer* 
aboue  three  hundred  at  the  leaat."  —  Hvlinilic*  : 
Kichard  II.  (all.  ISM). 

laun'-dres»(M  silent),  *  laund-er-eMe,  •. 

(Eng.  launder  ;  -tss.]  A  woman  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  wash  and  dress  clothes  ;  a  washer- 
woman. 

"He  carries  with  him  cooks,  eonfectionem.  and 
."—  Mtusaulali:  Bin.  Aw.,  «h.  xvlL 


•  laun  -dress  (u  silent),  r.i.    [LAUNDRESS,  >.] 
To  follow  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun'-dry    (u  silent),   *  lav-en-drye,  *. 

[Bug.  launder,  v.  ;  -y.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  washing. 

"  Chalky  water  U  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  to  lams- 
dry  of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.  -Bacm. 
2.  A  room  or  place  where  clothes  are  washed 
and  dressed,  or  an  establishment  where  this 
work  is  carried  on. 

*  3.  A  laundress. 

f  Laundry  bine:  (1)  Indigo-blue  (q.v.)  ;  (2) 
soluble  Prussian-blue.  [See  PausBlAN-BLua  and 
FiBEOCTANinE  or  IRON.] 

lauii'  dr  J  ,  v.i.    To  launder.    (  V.  8.) 


ate.  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  mire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  wh6,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    SB.  o*  =  e :  ey  =  a.     qn  =  kw. 


laura— lauric 
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laundry-maid*  *.  A  female  servant 
engaged  in  a  laundry. 

Ian  ra,  5,  [Or.  Aavpa  (laura)  =  a  lane,  an 
alley,  ...  a  monastery.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  aggregation  of  separate 
cells  tenanted  by  monks,  *'  under  the  not  very 
strongly  denned  control  of  a  superior."  (Diet. 
Christ.  Antiq.)  Usually  but  one  monk  oc- 
cupied a  cell,  but  in  the  laura  of  Pachomius 
one  cell  was  assigned  to  three  monks.  For 
five  daya  in  the  week  the  monks  were  occupied 
in  basket-making  in  their  cells ;  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  they  took  meals  in  the  refectory, 
and  worshipped  in  the  common  church. 
The  discipline  of  the  laura  was  an  interme- 
diate stage  between  the  eremitical  life  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  monasticism  founded  by 
S3.  Basil  and  Benedict  It  nourished  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  the  desert 
country  near  the  Jordan.  S3.  Euthymius  and 
Sabbas  and  the  abbot  Gerasiiuus  were  its  chief 
types  and  promoters.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  foretold  the  conversion  of  the  laura  into 
the  monastery  proper.  This  change  took  place 
soon  after  his  death.  (Addis  A  Arnold.) 

lau  ra-o£-»,  lau  rfn-S-ae,  s.pl.    [Lat 

JUH/XMS)  (q.v.) ',  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ac&e,  -inece.] 
Bot. :  Laurels ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daphnales.  It  consists  of 
trees  often  of  large  size,  with  exstipulate  alter- 
nate or  occasionally  opposite  leaves,  entire  or 
Tory  rarely  lobed  ;  inflorescence  paniculate  or 
umbellate ;  calyx  four  to  six-cleft ;  petals 
none ;  stamens  definite,  opposite,  the  three 
inner  segments  of  the  calyx  sterile  or  deficient, 
the  three  outer  ones  rarely  abortive ;  anthers 
dehiscing  by  recurved  valves ;  style  one ; 
stigma  two  or  three-lobed ;  ovary  superior, 
formed  of  three  valvate  carpellary  leaves,  but 
by  abortion  one-celled  ;  ovules  one  or  two, 
pendulous ;  fruit  baccate  or  drupaceous. 
Found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
one  straggling  Into  Europe,  and  Africa  having 
bnt  few.  Genera  forty-six,  known  species  450. 
(LindUy.) 

lau  rate*,  s.  pi.    [Eng.,  &e.  laur(u»);  -ates.] 
Chem. :  Salts  of  lauric-acid  (q.v.). 

lau  re  ate,    *  lau  -r 6  at,  a.   ft  «.      [Lat 

laureatus  =  crowned  with  laurel ;  laurea  » 
laurel;  Fr.  laureat ;  Ital.  laureato ;  Sp.  ft 
Pert,  laureado.] 

A»  As  adj. :  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel ; 
•ncircled  with  laurel. 

"  The  crown 

Tfhlch  Petrarch'!  laureate  brow  supremely  wore." 
Byron .-  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  W. 

B*  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  crowned  with 
laurel ;  specif.,  a  poet-laureate  (q.v.). 

*  lau'  re"  ate,  v.t.    [LAUREATE,  a.) 

1,  To  crown  with  laurel. 

*  2.  To  confer  an  honour  upon  In  the  unt- 
versitiea  together  with  the  presentation  of  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

"  About  the  year  1470,  one  John  Watwn,  a  student 
In  grammar,  obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated 
ami  bt*reaud  in  that  tcieuce."—  Warton :  Sift,  of 
Poetry,  ii.  129. 

3.  To  confer  the  office  or  dignity  of  poet- 
laureate  on. 

lau  re  ate  ship,  s.  [Eng.  laureate;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  laureate  ;  specif.,  the  office  of 
a  poet-laureate. 

•  lau-rS-a'-tion,  *.     [LAUREATE,  v.]     The 
act  of  crowning  with  laurel ;  specif.,  the  con- 
fering  of  a  degree  upon  in  the  universities,  to- 
gether  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.     [POET-LAURE- 
ATE.] 

"  These  ncholaitic  laureatioru  however  Mem  to  hare 
(Oven  rise  to  the  appellation  in  question." — Warton: 
Bitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii,  129. 

laur  el  (aur  as  or),  *  laur-ell,  *  laur- 
er,  *  lor-er,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  laurer,  from  Fr.  Zaurier,  from  Lat.  *  lau- 
rariue,  from  laurus  —  laurel ;  Sp.  laurel,  lauro  ; 
Ital.  lauro,  alloro ;  Port,  loureiro,  louro.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Jl in  berte  and  all  my  limmea  ben  a*  gren*, 
A«  l*M*r«r-  tliurgh  the  yere  im  for  to  aene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  ff.ltt. 

2.  Figuratively: 

0)  A  crown  of  laurel :  hence,  fame,  distinc- 
tion, honour,  renown. 

** Their  t«mple«  wrmth'd  wit* IMTM  that  stilt  renew  ; 
For  deatliteH  laurel  is  the  victor's  due." 

Drj,<len:  flowtr  A  LtaJ,  ML 


(2)  A  gold  coin,  struck  by  James  I.  in  1019, 


LAUREL  OP  JAMES   I. 


and  so  called  from   the   king's  head  being 
crowned  with  laurel 
II  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Laurus  (q.v.),  and  specially  the 
Bay,  Laurus  nobilis,  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  Linnseus  called 
it  nobilis  because  it  was  anciently  reserved  for 
priests,  heroes,  and  sacrifices.    In  its  native 
region — the  south  of  Europe — it   is  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  sixty  feet  high,  but  sends  forth 
so  many  suckers  and  low  shoots  as  to  have  a 
shrubby    appearance.     The   colour   is    deep 
green,  inclining  to  olive ;   the  ripe   berries 
dusk,  purple,  or  black.    There  are  glands  on 
the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  excrete  nectar. 
The  berries,  the  leaves,  and  the  oil  have  a 
fragrant  smell,  an  aromatic  astringent  taste, 
and  narcotic  and  carminative  properties.  Water 
distilled  from  them  contains  prussic  acid. 

2.  Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  called  the  Common 
or  Broad-leaved  Laurel.    It  has  oblong,  lance- 
olate, remotely  serrated  pale-green  evergreen 
leaves ;  flowers  in  racemes.   A  native  of  Trebi- 
zond,  but  now  abundant  in  Britain.  Its  leaves, 
bark,  and  fruit  are  virulent  poisons. 

3.  The  United  States  have  two  species  of 
cherry  laurel,  Prunus  caroliniana  of  the  Southern 
States  and  P.  ilicifolia  of  California.    They  are 
both  small  and  handsome  evergreens.    The 
plants   generally  known   as  laurels   in   the 
United  States,  however,  belong  to  the  genus 
Kalmia,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
red,  white,or  pink  flowers, generally  incorymbs. 
The  flowers  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  the 
corolla  being  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and  shallow 
bell.    There  are  two  well-known  species,  the 
Common  Laurel  of  the  lowland  woods,  and  the 
Mountain  Laurel,  which  occupies  large  tracts 
in  the  Alleghanies.    It  grows  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  the  wood  owing  very  hard;    The  leaves 
are  poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  plaut 
has  narcotic  and  dangerous  properties, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  made 
of  laurel :  as,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  laurel  crown. 

U  Obviooa  compounds  :  laurel  •  crowned, 
laurel-leaf. 

laurel-bay,  • . 

Sot.  :  Launa  nobilis.    [LAUREL.] 

.  "And round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druiuess  liad  wound, 
01  the  green  laurel-bay." 

Seat :  Bridal  at  lYbrntotn.  ill  ». 

laurel-bound,  a.     Crowned  with  laurel. 
"  Their  living  temples  likewise  taunt-Bound." 

BI>.  Butt :  Satins,  hk.  L,  »t  L 

laurel  cherry,  <. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  Lauroceratut. 

laurel-water,  s.  Water  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Common  or  Cherry  Laurtl, 
Prunus  laurocerasus.  It  contains  the  poison- 
ous principle  of  prussic  acid. 

lau-re'-li-a,  «.  [Latinized  from  the  English 
word  laurel  (?)•] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Atherospermacete.  Lau- 
relia  sempervirens  is  the  Peruvian  Nutmeg.  It 
is  used  as  a  spice  in  Chili  and  Peru.  L.  Nova 
Zealandia  is  160  feet  high.  It  yields  a  yel- 
lowish timber,  used  in  New  Zealand  for  boat- 
building. 

lau-rel'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  laurel;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  laurel. 

laurelic  acid.  «. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained,  according  to 
Grosourdi,  from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

laur'  elled  (aur  as  or),  a.  [Eng.  laurel; 
•ed.]  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel,  or  a 
laurel  wreath. 

M  And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph 
Which,  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  ihoutimj  streets." 

Jfoeaulay .'  Prophecy  of  Caput,  I  xl 

lau-ren'-ji-a,  ».    [From  a  proper  name  Law- 
rence.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Laurenclscea 


(q.v.).  It  contains  yellowish-green,  purple,  or 
pink-coloured  pinnated  seaweeds.  Several  are 
British.  Laurencia  pinnatifida  is  called,  from 
its  pungency,  Pepper  dulse.  L.  obtusa  is  sold 
as  Corsican  Moss.  The  two  occur  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

lau-rSn-jI-a'  90  ae,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  km- 
rencHa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace<e.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Florideous  Algals,  for- 
merly placed  under  the  order  Cerainiacea*. 
and  sub-order  Lomentarieee.  It  consists  of 
rose-red  or  purple  seaweeds,  generally  with 
the  frond  cylindrical  or  compressed,  rarely 
flat ;  linear  branching  frond ;  fructification  con- 
ceptacles  external,  ovate,  with  a  terminal  pore, 
with  pear-shaped  spores;  tetraspores  im- 
mersed in  the  branches,  racemate,  and  finally 
antheridia.  Four  genera  have  British  repre- 
sentatives. 

lau'-rene,  ».    [Eng.  laur(el);  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CuHig,  laurol.  A  liquid  produced 
by  distilling  camphor  with  fused  zinc-chloride 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  188".  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0'887  at  10",  and  it  boils  when  pure 
at  187°.  Bromine  gradually  converts  it  into 
tribromolaurene,  CnHiaBrs,  which  crystal- 
lizes from  boiling  alcohol  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  125*.  When  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  laurene  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitre-compound,  which  melts 
at  84'. 

Lau-ren'-ti-au  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  in  North  America.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Laurentian  group,  s. 

deal. :  A  vast  series  of  rocks,  30,000  feet  In 
thickness,  and  covering  an  area  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  lower,  and  consequently  older, 
than  the  Cambrian.  In  consists  of  an  im- 
mense series  of  crystalline  rocks,  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  qnartzite,  and  limestone.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Lauren  tian .  The  Upper, 
more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  strati- 
fied crystalline  rocks,  in  which  no  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found.  It  mainly  con- 
sists of  felspars,  containing  from  about. one  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  soda  and  potash.  Some- 
times they  alone  form  mountain  masses,  at 
others  they  are  associated  with  augite  and 
hypersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in 
structure.  The  Lower  Laurentian,  about 
20,000  feet  in  thickness,  is  unconformable 
with  the  Upper.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  red- 
dish gneiss,  with  orthoclase  felspar ;  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  hornblendic  and  mica- 
ceous schists,  with  beds  of  usually  crystalline 
origin,  and  others  of  plumbago.  The  lime- 
stone may  possibly  be  of  animal,  and  the 
plumbago  of  vegetable  origin,  bnt  the  only 
known  fossil  is  the  Eo2oon  canadense.  [Eo- 
ZOON.]  The  Laurentian  volcanic  rocks  of 
Ottawa,  Argenteuil,  &c.,  in  Canada,  consist 
of  fine-grained  dark  greenstone  or  dolerite. 
They  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  a  hundred  yards 
In  thickness.  They  send  forth  branches,  and 
are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite.  Sir 
Roderick  Murcbison  and  Dr.  Geikie  were  of 
opinion  that  the  fundamental  gneiss  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  islands  was  of  Lau- 
rentian age,  and  they  constructed  a  geological 
map  of  Scotland  on  this  hypothesis. 

lan'-rS-ole,  s.  [Lat  laureola,  from  Jaunu  = 
laurel.]  Spurge-laurel. 

*  laur-er,  s.    (LAUREL.) 

lau  -res  tine,  *,    [LAURr/sTWE.] 

laur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  la.ur(us);  -in.]  (See  th» 
compounds.) 

lauric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci2HM02  =  ciags»°  }  O.      Lauro. 

stearic  acid,  pichnric  acid.  A  monobasic  acid 
obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  pichurim-beans, 
the  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis,  butter,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  &c.  It  may  also  be  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  heating  cetylic-alcohol  with  potash- 
lime  to  a  temperature  of  275*  to  280*  It  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  spear-like  silky  needles, 
which  melt  at  43 '6°  toa  colourless  oil,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-883  at  20%  and  it  boils  at  226-6' 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  bnt  is  partially 
decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure. Lauric  acid  combines  with  bases  t* 
form  salts,  having  the  general  formula, 
Barium  laurate, 


bo>;  pout,  J<Swl;  eat,  fell,  choru*.  onln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a«;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.     ph     I 
ttan  =  •nan.    -tlon.    ston  -  shnn;  {Ion.  §lon  =  iHoa.     ttoos, -clous, -s*ou»  -  shus,    -We,    41.,  *c.  -  b»l.  *.«L 
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lauriferous— laveer 


crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  In 
•now-white  flakes.  The  lead-salt,  CijHaPbpj, 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  with  a  beautiful 
nacreous  lustre.  The  silver-salt,  CijH2jAKO2, 
crystallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles. 
By  distilling  the  calcium-salt,  lauric  acid  is 
rerolved  into  laurostearone  and  calcium-car- 
bonate. 

lauric  aldehyde,  «. 

CKem.  :  CuHjsCHO.  Prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  an  Intimate  mixture  of  calcic 
formate  and  calcfc  laurate.  It  forms  a  bril- 
liant, white,  odourless,  crystalline  mass,  melt- 
Ing  at  44-5°. 

laurio  ether,  «. 

Chem.  :  CijHzjOs'CjHs.  Lanrate  of  ethyl  ; 
Is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  laurio  add.  It 
is  a  colourless  oil,  possessing  a  fruity  odonr, 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-86  at  20°.  It  boils 
at  269%  with  partial  decomposition. 

•  lau-rff'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  launa  =  laurel, 
and  fen  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or 
producing  laurel. 

lau'-rin,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.  2aur<iu)  ;  -in.) 

Chem.  :  C^H^Oj.  Bayberry  camphor,  a 
crystalline  substance  discovered  by  Bonastre 
in  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  [BAYBERRT,  1.) 

lau  rln-6l,  s.    [Eng.,  *c.  laurin;  -ol.] 
Chem.  :  C10H16O.    [CAMPHOR.] 

lau-rite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  named  by 
Wohler.) 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  In 
•mall  octahedrons  mixed  with  platinum  in 
the  platinum  and  gold  washings  in  Borneo. 
Cleavage  octahedral,  distinct  ;  hardness  above 
7;  sp.  gr.  6  '99;  lustre  metallic,  bright;  colour, 
iron-black  ;  powder,  dark-gray  ;  brittle.  De- 
crepitates before  the  blow-pipe,  is  infusible, 
and  gives  off  sulphurous  and  then  osniic  acid 
fumes.  Compos.  :  a  sulphide  of  osmium  and 
ruthenium.  Lately  found  under  similar  con- 
ditions In  Oregon. 

"lau'-rize,  «.(.  [Eng.  &iur(«0;  -ia.]  T» 
orown  with  laurel. 

"  Our  humble  note*,  thongh  little  noted  now, 
LaurUd  hereafter." 

r:  patOmmata  Sonncu,  iii. 


lan'-r&l,  I.      [LAURENE.] 

lau  -rone,  I.  [Eng.,  &c.  faur(in),  and  (aa-f>one.] 
Chem.  :  C2jH«O  =  C^HnO-CnHiB,  lauro- 
stearone.  Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
laurate  of  calcium.  It  crystallizes  from  al- 
cohol In  shining  plates,  which  melt  at  66*. 
Laurone  is  the  acetone  of  lauric  acid. 

lau  ro-ste-ar'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.   laureate),  and 
(s<*ar)ic.J    (8e«  the  compound.) 

laurostearic-acid,  s.    [LADRIO-ACID.] 

Ian  ro  ste'  or-In,  ».     [Eng.   taurofn*),  and 
(sfear)in,] 

Chem.  :  CmHnOf,  laurate  of  glyceryl.  A 
fatty  body  found  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet 
bay-tree,  Laurus  nobilis,  In  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
in  pichurfm-beans.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It 
melts  at  44°,  and  by  dry  distillation  yields 
•crolein. 

lau  ro-Bte'-ar-one,  ».    [Eng.  laun^ne),  and 
steanne.]    (LiuaoNE.) 

I&u-rox-yT-Io,  a.    [Eng.  Jonro(0,  and  xylia.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

lauroxy  lie  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  CoHujOj  =  CeH3|  ^H*-  An  »cld 
isomeric  with  rylic  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  laureue.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Its 
barium  salt,  (CgHgO^Ba  +  4H»O,  crystallizes 
in  concentrically  -grouped  needles,  very  soluble 
in  water.  The  silver  salt,  C9H9O2Ag,  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  inboiling 
water. 

laur'-fis,  a.    [Lat.  =  the  bay-tree  (launa  no- 
Miis)  (see  def.).] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lau- 
racese.  The  stamens  are  twelve,  all  fertile. 
The  female  flower  has  the  succulent  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx. 
The  leaf  has  a  single  midrib.  Laurus  nobilis 
is  the  Bay  Laurel,  the  Noble  Laurel.  [LAUBEL.] 
Various  other  species,  formerly  placed  under 
Laurus,  have  now  been  removed  to  the  genera 
Cinnamomum,  Camphora,  Sassafras,  &c.  (q.v.). 

laur  us  ti-nus,  laur  es  tine  (laur  as 

lor),  .-••.    [Lat.  iaurus  =  the  laurel,  and  tinus 
—  the  laurustinus.l 

Bot.  :  Viburnum  Tinus,  a  shrub  with  pinkish 
white  Mowers,  and  dark-blue  berries,  oblong 
permanent  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  flowering  in 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
woods  of  it  occurring  in  Corsica.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  England. 

lanf-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Frenzel  after  the 
place  where  found ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

A/in. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  brilliant, 
short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the 
orthorombic  system  of  crystallization ;  also 
massive,  compact,  columnar,  radiated,  and 
granular.  Hardness,  3  to  3*5;  sp.  gr.,  4*96; 
lustre  metallic ;  colour  Iron-black.  Formula 
reduced  from  three  analyses,  Cu,  As,  S,  in 
which  part  of  the  Cu  is  replaced  by  Ag. 
Found  at  Lauta,  Marieuberg,  Saxony. 

•  lau-tl'-tlous,  n.    [Lat.  fa«««(o  =  splendour, 
magnificence.]    Costly. 

"  Meet  and  tire  on  such  (auMf (out  meat." 

Utrrict:  Hetperidet. 

•lan'-tu,».  [Peruv.  llaut*.]  A  band  of  cotton, 
twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of 
Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

la'-va,  i.  [I  tal.  =  a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing 
the  streets  ;  from  Ital.  Itivare ;  Lat.  lavo  =  to 
wash  ;  Sp.  lam;  Fr.  lave.  (AfoAtk)] 

Petrol.  <S  GfoL  :  A  term  used  vaguely  of  all 
molten  matter  existing  within  or  flowing  in 
streams  from  volcanic  vents,  but  more  specifi- 
cally confined  to  the  latter,  the  former  being 
called  trap.  The  lower  part  of  it,  which  has 
consolidated  slowly  and  under  pressure,  tends 
to  be  of  stony  consistency,  whilst  the  upper 
is  scoriAceous.  If,  however,  the  lava  flow  came 
first  and  became  scoriaceous,  it  remains  so, 
even  if  stony  material  be  piled  above  it.  The 
more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic, 
and  contain  crystals.  So  do  the  scoriaceous 
kinds,  the  crystals  having  been  derived  from 
older  rocks  and  remained  infusible  when  the 
original  matrix  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded was  melted.  Lavas  vary  greatly  in 
composition.  Some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  many  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne  ;  others  andesitic,  as 
in  the  volcanos  of  Chili.  Some  of  the  most 
modern  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite, 
and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and 
Labrador  feUpar.  (Lyell  :  Student' t  Elm.  of 
Geology,  pp.  491,  492.)  Kutley  says  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  for  the  most  part  plagioclase 
basalts  rich  in  olivine  ;  those  of  Vesuvius  are 
leucite  sanidine  lavas.  [LKUCITE,  SANIDINE.] 

lava-flow,  «.  A  sheet  of  lava  which  has 
flowed  forth  from  some  more  or  less  adjacent 
volcanic  vent.  If  it  is  subsequently  covered  by 
sedimentary  strata,  alteration  by  igneous 
action  is  seen  only  on  the  stratum  below, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  intrusive  sheets,  the 
rocks  both  above  and  below  the  sheet  are 
altered. 

lava-like,  a.  Resembling  uva  in  any  of 
its  characteristics. 

*  lavacre,  ».    [Lat.  Zatnenm,  from  lam  =  to 
wash.]    A  font,  a  washing. 

"To  the  end  that  we  shoulde  not  thyiike  to  hee 
sufficient,  that  all  our  srnnei  haue  been  forgeuen  v» 
through  the  lauacrt  ol  haptisme."—  Udal  :  Lulu  17. 

*la-vange',  s.  [Fr.]  A  great  fall  of  snow 
from  mountains  ;  an  avalanche. 

"  Asfallj 

The  looted  lavange  from  It*  aerial  station. 
Down,  down  It  rolled." 

»'(fen  :  Jeriualm  DtUftni,  0.  at.  it  M. 

lav'-a-rSt,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus,  or  Thymallut  Lavartt,  a 
fish  of  the  salmon  family,  found  In  European 
lakes,  though  not  in  Britain. 

la  va  tor  a,  i.  [Named  after  the  two  Lava- 
tors",  celebrated  physicians  and  naturalists  of 
Zurich.) 

Bot. :  Tree  Mallow,  a  genus  of  Malvacee, 
tribe  Malvese.  It  consists  of  tall,  hairy  herbs 


or  shrubs  with  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  axillary 
flowers,  with  a  live-cleft  calyx,  and  a  trifld 
involucel,  a  long  staminal  column,  and  many- 
celled  ovary,  each  cell  with  one  ovule.  Eighteen 
species  are  known.  Ijaratfra  arborea,  tbe  Tree 
Mallow,  has  large  purple  glossy  flowers,  three 
to  six  feet  high,  and  grows  on  rucks  by  the 
seaside. 

la  vat  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lava ;  I  connective  ;  Eng. 
adj.  surf,  -tc.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
lava ;  lavic. 

*  la-va'-tion,  >.    [Lat.  laratio,  from  lavo  =  to 
wash.]    The  act  of  washing. 

"Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlete  sung  be- 
fore the  chariot  oil  the  nolemn  day  of  her  taxation."— 
SaketrtU  :  Apoloffie,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  1.,  I  7. 

lav'-a-tor-^,  "  l»v-«-tor-ye,  ».  *  a.    [Lat. 
lavatorium  =  a  lavatory,  neut.  sing,  of  lava- 
toriita  =  pertaining  to  washing  or  a  washer; 
lavo  =  to  wash  ;  Fr.  lavaloire ;  Ital.  lavatojo ; 
Sp.  lavatorw.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  room  or  place  for  washing. 

*  2.  The  act  of  washing ;  lavation. 

"lie  made  dukes  and  earls  to  serve  him  of  wine, 
with  a  say  taken,  and  to  bold  the  bason  at  the  !•». 
tor*."— Bator :  litmy  VIII.  (an.  1U8). 

*  3.  A  vessel  for  washing  in ;  »  basin,  a 
laver. 

"And  In  the  foore  corners  were  imdenettera  under 
thetava*oi>«."— IJUngtrii.  (1561.1 

*  4.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part 

"  LavatoriM,  to  was1-  the  temples,  bands,  wrisU,  and 
jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  off  th« 
venom."— Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

II.  Mining  :  A  place  where  gold  Is  obtained 
by  washing. 

"S,  As  adj. :  Washing  ;  cleansing  by  wash- 
ing. 

*  lav'-a-ture,  a.    [Lat.  lavaturui,  fut.  par.  of 
lavo  -  to  wash.]    A  wash,  a  lotion. 

lava,  lalve,  >.  [A.S.  (<V  =  a  remainder,  a 
residue.]  The  rest ;  what  is  left ;  the  residue, 
tbe  remainder. 

"  Trouta.  grilsea.  and  aalmon,  and  a'  the  lavt  o't"— 
Scott :  Hob  Aoy,  eh.  vt 

t  lave  (1),  v.t.  it  i.  [Fr.  lamr,  from  Lat.  low 
=  to  wash.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

"  And  iorert  hem  In  the  laveudrle.1 

fieri  /-toiwlltitan.  p.  ML 

2.  To  flow  up  against,  to  wash  against,  as 
the  sea. 

"  Oh  I  are  they  yet  In  time  to  save  ? 
ills  feet  tbe  foremost  breakers  tat*.* 

eiron :  Urtdt  afAtftkn.  IL  M. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wash  one's  self,  to  bathe. 

"  Dissolute  man, 
Ltivc  in  it,  drink  of  It, 
Then,  if  yon  can."       Bond  :  Bridge  o/  Stain. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea  on  the  beach  or  on 
rocks. 

"There,  through  the  summer  day, 
Cool  streams  are  laving'' 

Sena :  Marmion,  ill  10. 

*  lave  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Perhaps) 

connected  with  lade.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lade  or  bale  out,  as  water ;  to  throw 
•ut  water. 

"  A  fourth,  with  labour,  lava 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  elects  on  ware*." 
Drj/Aen:  Ovid:  SlftamorpkoMtV. 

2.  Toponr. 

3.  To  draw,  to  derive. 

"  [Orpheus]  songe  in  wepeiDge.  all  that  ever  he  had 
received  and  laved  out  of  the  noble  welles  of  bis  mo- 
ther Caliope  the  goddeeae."— Chaucer:  Bomciut,  bk.  lit 

B.  Intruns.  :  To  flow. 

*  lave  (3),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;   probably 
connected  with  lap  (q.v.).]      To  hang  down 
loosely  ;  to  flap. 

"  HU  ears  hang  laviny  like  a  new  lugg'd  swine." 

Up.  Hall :  Satira,  bk.  i  v..  sat.  I. 

*  lave-eared,  a.     Having  ears  hanging 
loosely  down. 

"la-veer',  *la-ver,  r.l.  &  t.    [Out.  towren.] 

A.  Intrana.  :   To  tack ;  to   change   one's 
course  or  direction. 

"  But  thoas  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go. 
Must  be  at  once  resolved,  and  skilful  too." 

l>ryden  :  Attrea  Redux,  «5. 

B.  Trams. :  To  turn  in  a  different  direction. 

"  [He]  like  tbe  famed  ship  of  Trevor, 
Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver." 

Lovelace :  Lucatta,  pi.  1L 


Ote,  fiit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  Here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sdn  ;  mate,  oab,  cure,  unite,  our.  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian.  ,»,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   o.u  =  kw. 


_ 


*  lave' -ment,   s.     [Bag.  lave;  -ment,] 

1.  The  act  of  washing  or  laving ;  a  bath. 

2.  A  clyster. 

•lav'-en-der  (1),  5.      [O.  Fr.  lavandiere.] 

[LAUNDKH,  s.}    A  washerwoman,  a  laundress, 
a  launder. 

"  Envle  IB  lavender  of  the  court  iUw*ie." 

C'Aaww:  Lvende^/Good  Wvmen.    (Prol.) 

lAv  en  der  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  lavande,Trom  Ital. 
laixinda  =  lavender  ;  Sp.  lavandula;  Ital.  l«- 
wntola;  Low  Lat.  lavendula;  Ital.  hivdiuiti  ~ 
a  washing,  from  Lat.  tovandiw,  ger.  of  taw  = 
to  wash ;  so  culled  from  its  being  laid  up  with 
newly-washed  linen.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mint*,  savory,  nmrjorum." 

tfAat«*;>. .-   Winter't  Tale,  iv.  8. 

i  A  pale  bluish-gray  colour. 

II.  .Bo*. :  Lavandula  vera,  a  menthoid  plant 
with    hoary  leaves  and  grayish-blue  flowers  ; 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Western 
Africa.    In  more  northern  regions  it  is  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  gardens,  fur  its  delightful 
fragrance,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrant, 
volatile  oil  combined  with  a  bitter  principle, 
contained  in  the  flowers, and  used  iuperfumery. 
Medicinally  they  are  carminatives,  stimulants, 
tonics,  and  sternutatories.    French  Lavender 
is  Isivandula  Spica,  brought  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  England  before  1568.    The  name 
French  Lavender  Is  sometimes  given  also  to 
Lavendria  Stccchas,  which  Is  neither  as  fragrant 
as  the  true  lavender,   nor  used  medicinally 
in  Europe.    But  the  Hindoo  doctors  prescribe 
it  in  chest  diseases,  and  those  of  Arabia  as  an 
an ti- spasmodic.     Dr.  Dymock  says  that  it  is  a 
resolvent,  deobstruent,  and  carminative.     It 
yields  Oil  of  Spike,  used  by  painters  on  porce- 
lain, and  to  make  varnishes  fur  artists.    Sea 
Lavender  is  the  genus  Statice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  pale,  bluish-gray  colour, 
like  lavender. 

f  (1)  Oil  of  Lavender :  An  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  True  Lavender.  It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
is  sometimes  prescribed  in  hysterical  and 
nervous  headache. 

(2)  Spirits  of  Lavender : 

Chem.  &  Pharm. :  A  preparation  consisting 
of  oil  of  lavender  one  fluid  ounce,  and  rectified 
spirits  forty-nine  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  in 
hysteria. 

(8)  Tincture  of  Lavender  ;  Compound  Tincture 
Of  Lavender ; 

Pharn. :  A  carminative  and  anti -spasmodic 
used  in  hysteria,  hypochrondriasis,  Ac,,  and 
is  the  colouring  matter  in  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

(4)  To  lay  in  lavender:  To  lay  np  or  put 
aside  carefully,  as  linen  with  sprigs  of  laven- 
der ;  to  pawn,  to  pledge. 

lavender-cotton,  «. 

Bot. .-  The  genus  Santolina.  The  Common 
La  vender  Cotton  Is  Santolina  Cha-mcecyparisfus, 
a  plant  often  aeen  in  gardens.  It  has  a  hoary 
pubescence  and  yellow  chamomlle-like  heads 
of  flowers. 

lavender-thrift,  ». 

Bot, :  Statice  Limonium. 

lavender-water,  *.  A  liquid  perfume, 
consisting  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  amber- 
gris, and  spirits  of  wine. 

•lav-Snider,  v.t.  [LAVENDER,  *.]  To  per- 
fume with  lavender. 

"  The  solemn  clerk  goe*  lavender  d  and  •hum." 

Hood :  Two  Peacock*  of  Bedfont. 

la- v6n  -du-la,  s.  [From  Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash, 
from  the  xisc  made  of  its  distilled  water.] 

Bot.  :  Lavender.  A  genus  of  Labiate,  family 
Nepetidst.  [LAVENDER.] 

la  von  du  lane.la  ven-du  late,<.  [Lat. 

lavendula  =  lavender.  Named  by  Breithaupt.J 
Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  a  greasy 
lustre.  Hardness,  2 '5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  3'014 ; 
colour,  lavender-blue  ;  streak,  paler ;  translu- 
cent ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Contains  arsenic 
and  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper. 
Occurs  at  Annaberg,  Saxony.  Dana  makes  it 
a  sub-species  of  Erythrite  (q.v.). 

la-ven'-du-late,  B.    [LAVENDULANK.] 

laV-er  (1),  *  lav'-our,  s.  [Fr.  tovoir,  from 
laver  =s  to  wash.] 


lavement—  law 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  Teasel  in  which  to  wash  ;  a  basin. 

"  Borne  upon  three  uneasy  leopard*'  head* 
A  law  broad  and  shallow." 

Browning  :  Sordello,  IT. 

*  2.  One  who  washes  or  laves. 

II.  Jew.  Antiq.  :  A  brazen  vessel,  containing 
water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  when  they  offered  sacrifices.  It  rested 
on  a  basis,  or  foot,  and  stood  between  the  altar 
and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx. 
17-21).  In  place  of  the  old  laver  there  were, 
in  Solomon's  Temple,  a  molten  sea,  with  ten 
bronze  lavers,  five  on  the  north  and  five  on 
the  south  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (1  Kings 
vii.  23-40). 

laV-er  (2),  ».    [Lat  lavo  =  to  waah.] 

Bot.  :  Porphyra  laciniata  and  P.  wlgaris— 
two  confervoid  algals.  They  are  eaten  as  a 
luxury. 

*[  Green  laver  is  Ulva  latissima.  It  is  eat- 
able, but  not  so  prized  as  the  Porphyras.  An- 
other species  is  the  Turkey  Feather  Laver 
(Padi  na  pavonia). 

"  A  casket  of  laver  Is  the  only  other  arrival  I  have 
had.  Cuthbert  is  the  only  one  who  will  partake  it 
with  me."—  Southey  :  Lettert,  iv.  40  (1827). 

laver-bread,  s.  A  sort  of  bread  made 
from  the  Green  Laver.  [LAVER  (2)  Tf.] 

laver-  wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  LAVER  (2> 

laV-er  ock,  s.     [A.S.  Idwerce,  Iduerce,  tdverce, 
Idferce.]    A  lark  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

"  The  harm  were  hlrplln1  down  the  him, 
The  lav'rockt  they  wtn  chantiii'." 

Burnt  :  ffoly  fair. 

la'-vfa.  o.     [Eng.  lav(a);  adj.  suff.  -tc.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  lava  ;  la  vatic. 

l&V-ish,  »  lav-esv  *  lav-ishe,  a.  &  s.    [A 

word  of  doubtful  etym.  ;  connected  by  Skeat 
with  the  Mid.  Eng.  verb  lave  =  to  pour  out.] 

[LAVB   (2).  V.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Spending  with  profusion  ;  profuse,  free, 
indiscreetly  liberal. 

"  There  lavith  Nature,  In  her  beet  attire, 
Powra  forth  sweete  odors." 

Hf  witter  :  MuiopotmoM,  US. 

2.  Making  use  of  to  excess  ;  too  free  with. 

"Inn!  other  thine  to  light  and  lave*  [are  they]  of 
their  tonge.  '—  Sir  T.  More  :  Worket.  p.  850. 

3.  Wasteful,  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

4.  Wild,  unrestrained. 

"  Ballona'*  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  htm,  curbing  MB  taviih  spirit" 

ft  :  Macbeth,  L  1 


5.  Expended  profusely  or  in  waste  ;  super- 
abundant, excessive,  superfluous. 

"  Not  all  the  laviji  odours  of  the  place 
Offered  in  incense  can  procure  his  pardon, 
Or  mitigate  hi*  doom."  fiiair  .-  The  tirade. 

*  B.  A*  subst.  :  Expenditure. 

"  Such  lavith  will  I  make  of  Turkish  blood." 

Marlowe;  1  T<xmbu,rlain«.  i.  & 

l&V-lsh,  *lav-yshe,  v.t.   [LAVISH,  o.) 

L  To  expend  or  bestow  profusely  ;  to  be 
excessively  free  or  liberal  with. 

"  Even  aldermen  laugh,  and  revenge  on  him  the 
ridicule  which  was  luvithed  on  their  forefather*."— 
Gvldtmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  waste  ;  to  expend  with- 
out necessity  or  advantage. 

"  The  magistrate  upon  theatric*!!  games,  jesters. 
restlers.  sword-play  era,  and  such  klude  of  men, 
ivtohei  out  his  whole  patrimony."—  Bakewill;  Apolo* 




fie,  bk.  tv..  I  3. 


r,  s.  [Eng.  lavish;  -er.]  One  who 
lavishes  or  spends  profusely  or  without  ne- 
cessity; a  squanderer,  a  prodigal. 

"  Tertullian  very  tr'.ly  obaerveta :  God  it  not  a 
lavtoher,  but  a  dispenser  of  his  blessings." — Fotherby  : 
Atheamania.  p.  180. 

laV-ish-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  lavish,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lavish  manner  or  degree  ;  profusely, 
to  excess,  prodigally. 

"  And  the  much  blood  he  lavtohty  had  shed, 
A  deflation  on  the  land  to  bring." 

Drayton  :  Baron*   Wart,  bk.  T. 

*2.  Arbitrarily,  licentiously,  freely. 

"  And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly, 
Wrested  hU  meaning  and  authority/ 

Shaketp :  2  Henry  IV,,  iv.  2. 

*  lav'- ish  -  ment,  s.     [Eng.  lavish;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  being  lavish  ;  profuse  or 
wasteful  expenditure  ;  prodigality. 
"  Ah.  happy  realm  the  while 
That  by  no  officer's  lewd  lavithmmt, 
With  greedy  lust  and  wrong,  consumed  art." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  It! and,  vi 
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lav  ish  neaa,  *  lav  e«-nes,  s.  [E 

•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  laviah  ; 
prodigality,  lavish  ment  ;  excessive  use. 
"  Pint  got  with  guile,  and  then  preaervtd  with  dread; 
And  alt«r  spent  with  j>ri<le  ana  lurittmeu." 

Speruer  :  f.  ft..  II.  rtL  IS. 

*  la  volt,    "la-vol-ta,  *.    [Ital.  la  voUa  = 
the  turn.]    An  old  Italian  dance,  much  prac- 
tised in  the  days   of  Queen  Elizabeth.      It 
seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
waltz,  as  it  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  in  the  Orchestra  (1622)  :— 
"  Tet  there  la  one  the  most  delightful  kind— 
A  lofty  Jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  arm  m  arm  two  daucen  are  entwined. 
And  whirl  theuuetvM  with  strict  embracemeuU   • 
bound.  I 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapBMt  do  sound, 
An  anauajst  is  all  their  music's  soug, 
Whoae  first  two  feet  are  short,  the  third  is  long." 

*la-v61'-ta,  v.i.    [LA  VOLT,  *.) 

"  How  he  sallies  and  tawttoj.1*—  AoiAa  .   Lenten  Stufe. 

*la-v6l'-ta-teer,  s.  [Eng.  lavolta;  t  con- 
,nective  ;  suff.  -eer.]  One  who  dances  the  la- 
volta ;  a  dancer. 

*laV-our,  s.    [LAVKB(I),  «.] 

law  (1),  *lawe,  s.  [A.8.Zo0t;  cogn.with  O. 
Bax.  lag  (pi.  lugu)  =  a  statute  ;  Icel.  log  =  a 
law;  3w.  lag;  Dan.  lov;  cf.  also  Lat.  lex  (genit, 
legis);  Fr.  loi.  The  original  meaning  is  that 
which  lies  or  is  laid  down  or  fixed,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  licgan  ;  Eng.  lie.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  rnle  of  conduct  laid  down  by  compe- 
tent authority  ;  a  decree,  an  order  ;  an  edict 
of  a  governor  or  government. 

"The  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unreasonable  lav 
tendi  to  make  men  altogether  lawleas."—  Macaulay  : 
ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Collectively,  the  rules  established  in  a 
community  or  state  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  inhabitants  ;  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  In  a  state, 
commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong. 

"  For  this  purpose  every  law  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  several  parti  ;  one  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  rights 
to  be  observed,  and  the  wrong*  to  be  eschewed,  are 
clearly  defined  and  laid  down  ;  another,  directory  ; 
whereby  the  subject  li  instructed  and  enjoined  to 
observe  tboM  right*,  and  toab.tain  from  the  commis- 
sion of  thow  wrouifft;  a  third,  remedial:  whereby  a 
method  I»  pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private  right*. 
or  redrew  his  |  -rl  v«te  wrongs  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  usually  termed  the  aanctiou,  or  vindicatory 
branch  of  the  late;  whereby  it  is  signified  what  evil 
or  penalty  shall  be  Incurred  by  such  as  commit  any 
public  wrouga,  and  transgress  or  neglect  their  duty,  ' 
—  Itlackttone:  Comment.  (lutrod.) 

IT  Wharton  thus  classifies  the  different  kinds 
of  law  :  1.  Between  God  and  man  :  (1)  Natural  ; 
(2)  Revealed.  2,  Between  man  and  man  : 
(1)  National  or  Municipal  ;  (2)  International. 
He  subdivides  the  former  into  (a)  Constitu- 
tional ;  (6)  Canon  or  Ecclesiastical  ;  (c)  Com- 
mon Law  (distinguishing  Public  or  Criminal 
from  Private  or  Civil)  ;  and  (a)  Equity. 

3.  Eight,  justice. 

"  I  shall  have  law  in  Bpheeua," 

Shakctp.  :  Com***  of  frrort.  Ir.  L 

4.  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments,  and 
the  writings  and  treatises  appertaining  to  or 
treating  of  them  ;  jurisprudence  ;  the  study 
of  law  :  as,  To  study  law. 

5.  The  reference  of  a  dispute  to  judicial  de- 
cision ;  judicial  process;  litigation. 

"  But  brother  goeth  to  low  with  brother,  and  that 
before  the  unbelievers."—!  Cor.  vL  a. 

6.  (PI.)  :  The  rules,  regulations,  or  principles 
by  which  any  proceeding  is   regulated  :  as, 
the  laws  of  horse-racing,  the  laws  of  versifi- 
cation, &c. 

7.  The    nature,    method,  or   sequence    by 
which  certain  phenomena  or  effects  follow  cer- 
tain conditions   or    causes  :   as,  the   law    of 
gravitation  ;  the  uniform  methods  or  relations 
according  to  which  material  and  mental  forces 
act  in  producing  effects,  or  are  manifested  in 
phenomena  ;  a  theoretical  principle  deduced 
from  practice,  experience,  or  observation. 

"  Theae  faculties  and  principle*  are  the  general  law* 
of  our  constitution."—  Stewart  :  Hitman  Mind,  pt  i. 
(Introd). 

8.  Any  force,  tendency,  propensity,  or  in- 
stinct, whether  natural  or  acquired. 

"  The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preser- 
vation of  mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  good,  or 
valid  againat  it"—  LocJc*:  QMt  (fovernmtmt.lik.  li.. 
ch.  xi.,  p.  ISA. 

9.  A  start  or  an  allowance  of  time. 

"  A  stag  was  uncarted,  and  ...  he  wu  allowed  con- 
•Iderably  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  law-"  —  field, 
Dec.  6.  1884. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math.  :  An  order  of  sequence.    In  mathe- 


t>6>;  p6*rtt,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-clou,  -tlan  =  sham,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tloua.  -slous  =  shus.     -We,  -die,  Ac.  •  tool,  del. 
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mattes,  the  term  law  Is  oftentimes  used 
nearly  synonymous  with  rule  ;  there  is  this 
distinction,  however  :  the  term  law  is  more 
general  than  the  term  rule.  The  law  of  a 
series  is  the  order  of  succession  of  the  terms, 
and  explains  the  relation  between  each  and 
the  preceding  ones.  A  rule,  assuming  the 
facts  expressed  by  the  law,  lays  down  the 
necessary  directions  for  finding  each  term  of 
the  series. 
2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Any  command  (Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  xil.  7, 
iiv.  2,  ke.).    The  law  pre-eminently  so  called 
is  the  Mosaic  law.    [MOSAIC  LAW.] 

"  For  the  law  was  given  by  Hose*,  bat  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jeeus  Christ"—  John  L  17. 

(2)  The  Pentateuch,  as  embodying  the  law, 
or  as  many  books  as  were  not,  technically 
viewed,  prophetical. 

"(After  the  leading  of  the  law  and  the  prophet*."  — 
J-Xlilll.  U. 

(3)  An  impulse  ;  a  constraining  principle  of 
action. 

"  But  I  see  another  low  In  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind."—  Komaru  Tit.  2S. 

If  For  the  various  branches  of  law,  see  under 
CANON,  CIVIL,  COMMERCIAL,  COMMON,  CRIMI- 
NAL, ECCLESIASTICAL,  INTERNATIONAL,  MAR- 
TIAL, MARITIME,  MORAL,  MOSAIC,  MUNICIPAL, 
POSITIVE,  STATUTE. 

f  Obvious  compounds  :  Law  -contemning 
(&»«),  law-obeying  (Goldsmith),  Ac. 

T!  (1)  Bode-  slaw: 

Astron.  :  An  approximate  expression  of  the 
relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  : 

Mercury.  Venus.    Karth.    Mars.  Asteroids. 
Approximate)    4     ...     4     ...     4      _     4     _     4 
Distance*    ;•_»...     •     _    tt     „    M 


71          10  m          ST4 

Jupiter.     Saturn,   tTranua,  Neptune. 
Approximate  I      4       ...       4       _.       4       ...       4 
Distance*      /4V       «      9t       ...193       ..884 

at  100  1M  Ml 

Heel  Distance*      at  K'4  in  100 

(2)  BoyU'i  taw,  Mariotte'i  law:  The  law  of 
the  compressibility  of  gases.    The  tempera- 
ture remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure which  it  hears.    This  was  discovered  in- 
dependently by  Boyle  and  by  Mariotte.     In 
Britain  it  is  called  Boyle's  law  ;  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  America,  Mariotte  's  law. 

(3)  Gretham'ilaw:   [GBESHAM]. 

(4)  Grimm'  flaw:   [GRIMM]. 
(6)  Kepler's  laws  :   [KIPLJ.R]. 

(6)  Laa  of  the  land  :  The  general,  public,  or 
common  law  of  a  country. 

(7)  Laict  of  motion  :  [MOTION]  . 

(8)  MarioUe's  law  :  [Boyle's  law], 

(9)  Pascal's  law  :  [HYDROSTATICS]  . 

(10)  Wager  of  Ian:  [WAOEE]. 

law  abiding,  a.  Observing  the  law; 
obedient  to  the  law. 

la  w  binding,  ». 

Bookbind.  :  A  plain  style  of  binding  In 
leather  of  the  natural  tan-colour  ;  calf  or 
sheep. 

law  book,  *.  A  treatise  on  law;  a  book 
containing  statutes. 

law-breach,  ».  A  breach  or  violation  of 
the  law. 

law-breaker,  ».  One  who  breaks  or 
violates  the  law. 

law-burrow*,  i.  pi. 

Scots  Law  :  A  writ  or  document  In  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  commanding  a  person  to  give 
security  against  offering  violence  to  another. 
It  corresponds  to  the  English  binding  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  any  person. 

law-calf,  t.  The  same  as  LAW-BINDING 
(q.v.X 

"  That  undsr^one-ple-cnut-colonred  ooTer.  which  1* 
technically  known  ai  laic-calf."—  Uicteni  :  Plclcmct. 

•  law-daughter,  ».    A  daughter-in-law. 

*  Hecuba  .  .  .  with  an  hundred  la^-dauyhtert." 
Btani/buru:  Tirfili  .Sneid  11.  6M. 

•  law-day,  «. 

1.  A  day  on  which  the  court*  sit  ;  a  day  of 
open  court. 

2.  A  leet  or  sheriff's  court 

"  Keep  leots  and  lav-dan." 

:  OOallo.  111.  8. 


*  law-father,  s.    A  father-in-law. 

"Thus  he  law-father  helping." 

ftttin.itl.urit  :   Vir'jil  ;  .I'ncid  it  W4. 

law-French,  s.  The  old  Norman-French 
dialect  used  in  all  legal  documents  and  judi- 
cial proceedings,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
still  kept  up  in  certain  formal  state  proceed- 
ings, as  in  the  giving  of  assent  by  the  sove- 
reign to  a  bill  which  baa  passed  both  houses 
of  Parliament. 

law-language,  i.  The  language  or  ex- 
pressions used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

law-Latin,  5.  The  debased  or  corrupt 
Latin  used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

"iThat  questions  affecting  the  high  eat  interest*  of 
th«  commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided  by  verbal 
cavil!  and  by  scraps  of  Law  French  and  Lav  Latin."'- 
Jfacaulajt  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch,  iL 

law-list,  s.  A  published  list  of  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law, 
as  judges,  barristers,  conveyancers,  solicitors, 
attorneys,  Ac, 

*  law-lore,  s.    Learning  or  knowledge  in 
respect  of  law  and  legal  history. 

law-maker,  *.  One  who  makes  or  or- 
dains laws  ;  a  legislator,  a  lawgiver. 

"  Their  judgment  in,  that  the  church  of  Christ  ihould 
admit uo  latc-maktrt  but  the  evangelists." — Booker: 
Ecclet.  Polity. 

law-making,  s.  The  enacting  or  or- 
daining of  laws ;  legislation. 

law  merchant,  s.     The  same  as  Cox- 

MKRCIAL-LAW  (q.V.). 

*  law-monger,  «.    A  low  practitioner  of 
law ;  a  pettifogger. 

" Though  their  c*terl ng  late-mtmotr  b»  bold  to  call 
it  wicked."— Jetton;  Cotatttrion. 

law-officer,  s.  An  officer  invested  with 
legal  authority ;  specif.,  applied  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  Solicitor-General,  who  are 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown. 

*  law  pudderlng,  s.     Meddling  or  in- 
terfering m  the  law. 

"Declaring  hit  capacity  nothing  refined  ilnoe  his 
•     ."— Milton;  Colaiterion. 


law-stationer,  s.  A  stationer  who  deals 
In  articles  used  by  lawyers,  as  parchment, 
tape,  brief-paper,  ic. ;  also  one  who  takes  in 
drafts  or  documents  to  be  fairly  copied  or  en- 
grossed. 

law-writer,  ».  A  person  employed  by  a 
law-stationer  to  copy  or  engross  briefs,  deeds, 
&c.  ;  an  engrosser. 

•law (2),  «.  [A.S.  Wow,  hldw.]  A  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  hill. 

law,  laws,  inter J.  (A  corrupt,  of  lord/]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder. 

'  law,  •  lawe,  r.t.  [LAW  (1),  '.,  because  the 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  forest  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  game.)  To  cut  off  the  balls  and  claws 
of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  to  expeditate ;  to  mutilate 
the  feet  of. 

"He  whose  dogge  1*  not  lama  and  so  found*,  aha] 
be  amerced,  ami  snail  pay  for  the  same  Ills."— SastaU  : 
Collect,  ujstaiulei,  to.  186  tCltarla  at  fvrtila). 

*  law,  *  lawe,  a.    [Low.] 

*  law-fir,  ».    [Eng.  law;  •er.]    A  lawyer. 

"Couetouae  Invert,  that  Gods  word*  spyghtfuUy 
hate*."— AIM  :  Thre  Lanei.  (IIIO.) 

law-rtl,  "  lawe-ful,  •  lee-fnl,  o.    [Eng. 

law;  -JUKI).} 

1.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  law ;  allowed 
by  the  law ;  legitimate  ;  unobjectionable  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  ;  legal. 

"A  warrior  seizing  laviful  prise  of  war.1*— Maeaulav: 
Ota.  Bnf.,  ch.  xliL 

2.  Supported  by  the  law;  constituted  by 
law ;  rightful. 

"  Judged  by  a  jury  of  twelve  lawful  aua."—Boob*t  / 
DiK.  m  Lam,  p.  89. 

*  3.  Just,  well-founded. 

"  Thy  ]  u«t  and  lawful  aid."— StaJtetp. :  I  Henri  Yl. 

*  4.  Righteous,  loyal,  faithful. 

"To  use  my  lawful  sword." 

Shatetp.:  Coriolarau,  r.  «. 

lawful  day  s,  t .  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Ordinary  days,  as  opposed  to 
Sundays  or  to  Fast-days  appointed  or  sane* 
tioned  by  the  Government 

law1  ful  ly,  *  law  ful  liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
lawful ;  -ly.]  In  a  lawful  manner ;  according 


to  law;    legally,  legitimately;  agreeably  to 

law  ;  without  breach  of  the  law. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  which  may 
be  l.nrfuUu  averted  by  war  cannot  laicfulli/  be  averted 
by  i«aceable  meua."--Jtacaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.  ch.  xxiv. 

laW-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawful  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawful  or  conformable 
to  law  ;  legality. 

"This  [Judicial  trial  of  right]  yet  remains  In  some 
case*  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though  controverted  by 
divines,  touching  the  l<itcfnlnemt  It.  "—  Bacon  :  Chary* 
agairut  Duel*. 

law'-glv-er,  *  lawe-gev-er,  s.  [Eng.  law, 
and  giver.]  One  who  makes  or  enacts  laws  ; 
a  legislator,  a  law-maker. 

"That  land  which  their  great  deliverer  and  law. 
giver  had  seen,  as  from  the  summit  of  Pi&sah."—  Jfar 
aulaj/:  Hut.  fng..  ch.  iii. 

•  law'-glv-ing,  a.  4;  ».  [Eng.  law,  and  giving.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Legislating,  legislative. 

"  God  himself,  lawgiving  iu  person  to  a  sauctlfy'd 
people."—  Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  ch.  xvll. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  making  or  enacting  of 
laws  ;  legislation. 

laW-lng   (1),    law-in,    [Etym.   doubtfuLJ 
A  tavern  reckoning.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  ha*  a  hantle  siller,  and  never  grudges  ony  thing 
Oil  a  poor  body,  or  In  the  way  of  a  laving."—  Scott  : 
Wawley,  cb.  xxlx. 

«  laW-Ing  (2),  «.    [LAW,!..]    Litigation. 

"There  wa*  such  lawing  and  vexation  In  the  town*, 
one  dailie  suing  and  troubling  another."—  BoliniJum: 
Conyuea  of  IrOand,  bk.  U..  ct  ixxUl 

*  law'-lng  (3),  «.  (LAW,  «.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's  forefeet  ;  ex- 
peditatiou. 

"Which  disabling  or  l<tvnny  of  dogs  was  called 
hambling  by  the  ancient  Foresters,  but  now  expedltav 
ting."—  attton:  Lam  Cone.  Gam*,  p.  74. 

law'-land,  a.    [LOWLAND.] 

law'-less,  a.    [Eng.  law;  -fas.) 

L  Not  subject  to  or  observant  of  the  law  ; 
unrestrained  by  the  law. 

"The  tauten  herd,  with  fury  blind, 

liave  done  him  cruel  wrong." 
Cotpper  :  Burning  of  Lord.Man&eld't  Library. 

2.  Not  according  to  law  ;  contrary  to  or  un- 
authorized by  law  ;  illegal,  illegitimate. 

"That  Inwlett  love  1*  guilt  above 
Thi*  awful  sign  receive." 

Scott  :  Xfe  of  at.  Joint,  V.  44, 

*  3.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 
L  Bough,  mile,  licentious. 

"  From  lavtlru  Insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  right."  Cov>f*r  :  An  Od*. 

'  lawless-man,  >.    An  outlaw. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ly.]  In  a 
lawless  manner  ;  contrary  to  law  :  not  agree- 
ably to  law. 

"Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 

And  will  not  use  a  woman  l" 


. 
Shaketp.  :  Tmt  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  V.  a, 

law  less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawless;  -n«s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawless  or  contrary 
to  law  ;  want  or  absence  of  legality  or  legiti- 
macy ;  license. 

"  There  Is  no  kind  of  conscious  obedience  that  Is  no* 
an  advance  on  lawleuneu."—G.  Eliot  :  Komola,  lit  te. 

lawn  (1),  *  laund,  *  lawnd,  «.  [Fr.  land,, 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Cf.  Wei.  llawnt  = 
a  smooth  hill,  a  lawn  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa  -  a 
heath,  a  tract  of  open  country.] 

*  L  An  open  space  between  woods  :  a  glade 
In  a  forest. 

"  Cluee  was  the  vale  and  shady  ;  yet  ere  long 
It*  forest's  sides  retiring,  left  a  lawn 
Of  ample  circuit."     Mtuon  :  Kng.  Garden,  bk.  Hi 

2.  A  grassy  space,  generally  in  front  of  a 
house,  kept  smooth  and  closely-mown. 

"The  award  wa*  trim  a*  any  garden  lawn." 

Tennytm  :  Princeu,  M.    (ProL) 

lawn-mower,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
mows  a  lawn  :  specif.,  a  lawn-mowing  ma- 
chine. The  most  common  form  has  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder,  armed  with  spiral  knives,  which 
have  a  shearing  action  against  a  square-edged 
stationary  knife  set  tangeutially  to  them. 
The  cylinder  being  driven  by  the  supporting 
wheels,  the  grass  is  nipped  between  the  spiral 
and  straight  knives,  cut  off,  and  delivered 
into  a  box. 

lawn-tennis,  s.  Am  out-door  game  played 
on  a  piece  of  smooth,  level  sward.  It  remotely 
resembles  tennis.  The  players  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  low  net,  stretching  across 
the  ground,  over  which  they  strike  a  tennis- 
ball  with  bate  resembling  tennis-bate. 


•te,  »t,  fare,  emidst.  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  htjr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p»t, 
or,  ww*.  wtjlf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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lawn  (2),  *  lawne,  s.  &  a.     [Etym.   doubt- 
ful ;  prob.  a  corruption  from  Fr.  linon  (Sp. 
tinon),  from  iin  -  flax,  linen  ;  Lat.  linum.} 
A*  Xa  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  very  flue,  white  goods,  cotton 
or  linen,  finer  than  cambric,  of  an  open  tex- 
ture; plain  or  printed.     The  white  sleeves, 
which  form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  dress 
of  a  bishop  in  the  English  Church,  are  of 
lawn  ;  hence,  by  metonymy,  the  office,  dignity, 
or  position  of  a  bishop.    [Cf.  ERMINE,  A.,  1. 2.J 

"  Those  limbs  In  lawn  and  softest  silk  array  "d." 
Prior:  Edwin  A  Emma, 

2.  Porcelain  .*  A  fine  sieve  of  silk,  300  threads 
to  the  inch,  through  which  slip  for  porcelain 
is  strained,  to  ensure  an  impalpable,  creamy 
fluid.    [Sup.] 

B,  As  adj. :  Made  of  lawn, 

lawn-sleeve,  s.    A  sleeve  made  of  lawn, 

AS  in  a  bishop's  robe* 

lawn-sleeved,  a.    Having  lawn  sleeves. 

•  lawn,  r.l.    [LAWN  (1),  s.]    To  convert  Into  a 

lawn. 

"  Lawning  a  hundred  good  acres  of  wheat." 

Antt-y  ;  Ifev  Bath  Guidr-Boolt. 

•  lawn'-Jr  (1),  a.    [Eng.  lawn,  (1) ;  -y.J  Smooth 
and  level  as  a  lawn. 

"  Through  forests,  mountains,  or  the  lawny  ([round." 
tirourne :  Britannia*  f'attoralt,  bk.  ii.,  |  l. 

•  lawn-?  (2),  a.    [Eng.  lawn  (2) ;  -y.]  Made  of 
or  resembling  lawn. 

law  so'-ni-a,  *.  [Named  from  Isaac  Lawson, 
M.D.,  author  of  A  Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1709.) 
Hot, :  A  genus  of  Lythraceae,  tribe  Lythreee. 
Lawsonia  alba  is  a  small  .elegant,  and  sweetly- 
scented  bush.  There  are  two  varieties,  L* 
spinosa  and  L.  inermis,  the  first  spiny  and  the 
other  smooth.  It  is  wild  in  Belooch.stan,  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  perhaps  in  Central 
India,  but  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  and 
furnishes  henn6  (q.v.).  The  seeds  yield  an  oil. 
The  flowers  are  used  in  perfuming  and  embalm- 
ing,  and  a  fragrant  otto  Is  distilled  from  them 
in  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The  wood  Is  gray, 
hard,  and  close-grained.  (Pro/.  Watt.)  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  is  used  by  Hindoodoctors 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  as  an  astringent,  and 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  leprosy,  (fee. 

law  suit,  «.  [Eng.  law,  and  suit,}  A  process 
or  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed 
right  or  to  compel  another  to  do  one  justice ; 

litigation. 

"The  giving  the  priest  a  tight  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawsuit*  and  wnuigles. '— Swift. 

liw'-yer,  *  law-er,  *  law  I  er,  ».     [Eng. 

law ;  suff.  ~yer.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
law ;  one  who  follows  the  profession  of  the 
law  ;  one  who  practises  in  law-courts.  The 
term  includes  barristers,  councillors,  advo- 
taiss,  solicitors,  and  attorneys. 

"  The  lawyer*  (mutually  brought  all  business  before 
the  king's  judges."— J/UHM  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ii.  (App.  2J 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip*.:  Or.  vonutfa   (nomikos)   =    one 
•killed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  its  professional 
expounder, 

"  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  Him 
ft  ([uestion,  tempting  Him,"— Matt.  xxli.  35. 

2.  ZooL:  A  popular  name  for  the   Long- 
legged    Avocet,    Himantopu*  nigricollis,   an 
American  Wading-bird. 

t  3.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  long  thorny  shoots  of 
roses  and  brambles. 

lawyer-like,  a.    Like  a  lawyer. 

*  law'-yep-l^,  a.  [Eng.  lawyer;  -ly.]  Law- 
yerlike. 

"  To  which  and  other  law-tractates  I  refer  the  more 
taieyerlt/  mooting  of  thU  point."— Milton  ;  Aniwer  to 
Etton  Bantu*. 

lax  (1),  a.  &  $.    [Lat.  laxus  *  loose.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordiiiary  Language : 
t 1.  Slack,  loose ;  not  tightly  stretched. 

"  Though  their  outward  ear  be  stopped  by  the  lax 
Inem  Ijriuie  to  nil  sounds  that  come  that  way."— Holder, 
flement*  of  Speech. 

*  2.  Loose,  soft,  flabby  ;  not  firm  or  rigid. 

"The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  nsh  being  tax  and  spongy. 
— Ray :  on  the  Creation. 

*  3.  Loose  in  texture, 

*  4.  Sparse,  thin  ;  as,  lax  foliage. 

*  5.  Spread  out ;  not  closely  written, 
"Your  manuscript  Indeed  Is  close,  and  I  do  no' 

mkon  mine  very  lax."~ Coteper  t  Workt  (1778),  p.  138, 


6.  Not  exact  or  precise  ;  equivocal,  ambigu- 
ous, vague. 

"  The  word  attrma  lUelf  In  sometime*  of  a  lax  signi- 
fication, aa  every  learned  man  knuws."— Jortin:  On 
the  Cttrlttlan  Religion,  dia.  6. 

7.  Not  strict  or  rigorous  ;  loose,  slack. 

"The  discipline  was  lax.  and  indeed  could  not  b« 
otherwise."— Slacaulay  :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  ill. 

*  8.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled  ;  free  from 
restraint  or  control. 

"  Meanwhile  Inhabit  lax,  ye  Powers  of  Heaven." 
31  Man:  /'./...  vii.  I.E. 

9.  Relaxed  or  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  sub- 
ject to  too  frequent  discharges. 

n.  Sot. :  Loose,  not  compact.  (Used  of 
parts  which  are  distant  from  each  other,  with 
an  open  arrangement  as  the  panicle  among 
inflorescences.) 

*  B.  As  SUM.  :  A  looseness  of  the  bowels ; 
diarrhoea ;  a  lusk. 

Lax  (2),  s.    [A.S.  leax ;  Icel.  &  But.  lax ;  Dan. 
laks;  Ger.  lacks.)    A  species  of  salmon. 

•  lax,  v.t.    [Lat.  Tom.]    [LAX,  a.]    To  relax. 
"Do  equally  trouble  and  lax  the  belly."— Cotton . 

,  ch.  xll. 


lax  a  tif,  s.    [LAXATIVE.] 

*  lax  a'  tion,  s,    [Lat.  laxatin,  from  laxatus, 
pa.  par.  of  laxo  —  to  make  loose.]    The  act  of 
loosening  or  making  lax  or  loose  ;  the  state  of 
being  made  loose  or  lax. 

"  So  all  I  wish  must  settle  In  this  sum. 
That  more  strength  from  laxatiotu  come. 
CartvrlglU  :  A>w  1'ear'i  Glfl  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

lax'-a  tive,  *  lax'-a-tlf,  a.  &  •.  [Fr.  laxa- 
tif,  from  Lat.  laxatimis,  from  laxatus,  pa.  par. 
of  laxo  =  to  relax,  to  loosen.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

•  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Relaxing,  permissive. 

"A  law  giving  permissions  laratipe  to  unmarry  a 
wife  and  marry  a  lust." — Hilton  :  Tttrachordon. 

2.  Ifed.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
opening  or  loosening  the  bowels  and  relieving 
from  constipation.  Figs,  prunes,  honey,  and 
treacle  are  gentle  laxatives  ;  castor-oil  by  no 
means  so  mild. 

"  Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  itself. 
the  powder  of  loadstones  doth  rather  constipate  and 
bind."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erraurt,  bk.  11.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  yubst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  tends  to  loosen  or  open  the  bowels  and 
relieve  from  constipation  ;  an  aperient. 

"  For  Ooddes  love,  as  take  some  laxatlf." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,950. 

laxative  purgatives,  s.  pi. 
Pharm.:   In    Dr.  Garrod's  classification  a 
sub-division  of  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. 

lax'-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laxative;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laxative,  loosen- 
ing, or  relaxing ;  power  of  easing  constipation. 

lax-a'-tor,  >.  [Lat.  laxatus,  pa.  par.  of  laxo 
=  to  loosen,  to  relax.]  One  who  or  that  which 
loosens.  Spec,  in  anatomy,  as  laxator  tympani. 

*  lax--lst.  ..    [Eng.  lax,  a. ;  -«.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  school  of  theologians 
In  the  Roman  Church,  who  held  that  even 
slightly  probable  opinions  might  be  followed. 
They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XII., 
and  no  longer  exist  as  an  avowed  school ;  but 
their  teaching  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Equiprobabilists  and  Moderate 
Probabilists.  [PROBABILISM.] 

"  Llguorl  sides  with  the  laxitu.-—Xncyc.  Brit.  led. 
Mb),  aW  638. 

lax'-i-t*.  «.  [Fr.  laxiti,  from  Lat.  laxUatem, 
accus.  of  laxitas,  from  laxut  =  loose,  lax ;  Sp. 
laxidad.) 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lax  or 
loose  ;  slackness,  as  of  a  cord,  <fcc. 

*  2.  Looseness,  as  of  texture  or  structure ; 
want  of  cohesion. 

*  3.  Openness ;  want  of  closeness. 

••  Infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  channel  In  which  It 
flows."—  tHgby :  On  Bodiet. 

4.  Want  or  absence  of  exactness  or  preci- 
sion ;   vagueness,    ambiguity :   as,  laxity   oj 
expression. 

5.  Want  or  absence  of  strictness;  a  want 
of  strict  adherence  to  morality ;  looseness, 
licence. 

"  The  known  laxity  of  bis  principles,"— 
Blet.  Eng.,  ch.  is. 

6.  Want  of  strictness,  sternness,  or  rigour. 

"  From  the  extreme  of  the  most  incredulous  rigour 
to  that  of  the  most  credulous  laxity."— Levrif  :  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hal.  (1355),  ii.  489. 


7.  Looseness,  as  of  the  bowels ;  the  opposite 
of  costiveness. 

"If  sometimes  It  cause  any  laxity,  it  Is  In  the  Sam. 
way  with  Iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  works  by  purge  and  vomit." — Brown.: 
Vulgar  Krrouri,  bk.  11.,  ch.  ill. 

*8.  Roominess. 

••  Caves  of  such  laxity  and  receipt."— Fuller :  Pltgah 
Sight,  IL  v.  6. 

lax'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lux;  -ly.]  In  a  lax 
manner  ;  loosely  ;  without  exactness  or  pre- 
cision. 

lax'-mann-ito,  «.  [Named  after  Prof.  E 
Laxutann  by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold ;  sun*,  -it* 
(Win.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  van- 
quelinite  (q.v.)  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained over  8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
its  composition  being  a  phospho-chromate  of 
lead  and  copper.  Its  physical  characters 
correspond,  however,  very  closely  to  vaa- 
quelinite,  and  later  analyses  appear  to  point 
to  the  probability  that  it  may  be  a  mixture. 
A  similar  compound  was  analysed  by  John  in 
1845,  and  Hermann  has  announced  another 
under  the  name  of  phosphochromite  (q.v.). 
It  occurs  with  vauquelinite  at  Beresowsk, 
Perm,  Russia. 

lax'  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lax;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lax ;  laxity. 

"The  laxneu  of  that  membrane  will  certainly  dead 
and  crany  the  sound."— Bolder :  £lemenu  qf  Speech. 

lay,  pret.  ofv.    [LiE(2),u.] 

lay,  *  legge,  *  lele,  '  leln  (pt  t  'leid, 
fleide,  laid,  pa.  par.  *  Ughd,  *  leid,  laid), 
v.t.  <t  i.  [A.8.  lecgan  (pt.  t.  legde,  pa.  par. 
gelegd),  from  lag,  keg,  pa.  t.  of  licgan  =  to  lio 
(2) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leggen  (pa.  t.  legde,  leide, 
pa.  par.  yelegt ;  Icel.  leygja  (pa.  t.  lagdhi,  pa. 
par.  lagidhr,  lagdhr) ;  Dan.  laggt  (pa.  t.  lagde, 
pa.  par.  lagt ;  Sw.  lagge  (pa.  t.  lade,  pa.  par. 
inmi);  Goth,  lagjan  (pa.  t.  lagida,  pa.  par 
lagiths);  Ger.  legen  (pa.  t.  legte,  pa,  par 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  lie ;  to  place,  to  set ;  to  place 
In  a  lying  position. 

"Scheiekfahurdownebethechllde."    OaaHan,tU. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  beat  down  so  a> 
to  lie  on  the  ground ;  to  prostrate. 

"Another  111  accident  Is  laying  of  corn  »lth  grea  i 
rains  In  harvest."— Bacon  :  natural  BMory. 

3.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 

"  When  I  have  laid  Athens  on  a  heap." 

Shaktii*. :  Tlmon  of  Atheni,  IT.  t, 

4.  To  place  or  set  generally ;  to  fix,  to  apply. 

"  To  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lav  his  fingers 
on  It."— ShakexD. :  Juliut  Cauar,  i.  3. 

6.  To  construct,  to  fix. 

••  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river."— Jfe» 
aulay  :  ffttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvli. 

8.  To  present ;  to  bring  forward ;  to  pro- 
duce :  as,  To  lay  a  bill  before  the  Commons. 

7.  To  keep  from  rising ;  to  keep  down. 

••  Thou  sawest  the  damsel  lay  the  dust  by  sprinktts* 
the  floor  with  water."— Banyan  :  Pilgrim  t  Progrem. 
ptl. 

8.  To  still,  to  allay,  to  calm. 

"  Who  with  her  radiant  linger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds.' 
Hilton. P.R..  IV.  m. 

9.  To  cause  to  disappear  ;  to  exorcise. 

"  The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  IB  a 
petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans  IB 
ft" — L' Estrange:  f'ublet. 

10.  To  dispose  regularly  or  according   ts> 
rule :  as.  To  lay  bricks. 

*  11.  To  depict,  to  draw. 

12.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

"  That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel." 

Shakap. :  At  fou  Likf  It.  L  & 

13.  To  place  or  set  in  the  earth  for  growing  | 
to  plant. 

"Th«  chief  time  of  laying  gllliflowers  is  in  Join 
when  the  flowers  are  gone."—  Mortimer:  Uuibandry. 

*  14.  To  bury,  to  inter. 

•'  David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathera 
and  saw  corruption."— Actt  xiii.  86. 

16.  To  set  or  place  secretly,  as  a  snare,  foe 
the  purpose  of  entrapping. 

••  Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee."— 
Joshua  vlii.  2. 

*  16.  To  add,  to  join,  to  conjoin,  to  unit*). 

"  Woe  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field."— Italak  r,  a, 

*  17.  To  impute,  to  charge. 
"It  will  be  1:'""  is  whose  prov  IJeuce 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  hauna. 
This  mad  young  man."      aaatap. :  Hamlet.  IT.  L 


bSb,  bcfr;  p.Sat,  Jsflrl;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  benph :  go,  fcem ;  thin,  thl»:  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylst.    ph  =  t 
cfcui.  -tian  =  shan.  -tton,  -ajlon  =  Bhun ;  -tion.  -slon  =  zliun.    -clooa,  -tlons,  -sloas  =  shus,    -M«,  -die,  *u  =  l>el,  df  L 
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18.  To  Impose  as  a  penalty  or  punishment 

"  The  weariest  and  most  loatbed  life, 
Tbat  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  loir  on  nature,  Is  a  paradlM 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

Stafrety.  ;  Jfooora  far  Mtatun.  lit.  1. 

19.  To  enjoin  ;  to  impose  as  a  tax,  duty, 
obligation,  or  rule  of  action. 

"It  teemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden.  ' 

—Act!  IV.  28. 

*  20.  To  place  In  comparison  ;  to  compare. 

"Lay  down  by  those  nlwisiires  the  fearful  and 
dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there 
wllfbe  found  no  comparison."—  ffalfigk:  Sift,  of  the 
WorlA. 

21.  Ti  i  nut  or  bring  into  a  certain  state  ; 
followed  by  various  adjectives:   as,  To  lay 
bare,  to  lay,  waste. 

22.  To  exclude  eggs. 

"After  the  egg  Is  laufd.  there  IB  no  further  growth 
or  nourishment  from  the  fainala,"  —  Ilaoon:  Nat.  Btit. 

23.  To  wager,  to  stake. 

"Ill  lay  my  heed  to  any  good  man's  hat." 

SAafcatp.  :  Lovt't  Labour  *  Lett,  1.  1. 

•24.  To  plan,  to  project,  t»  contrive,  to 
plot. 

"  This  plot  ol  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid.' 

Khaketp.  :  Kape  of  Lucrtct,  1,21°. 

*  25.  To  embroider. 

"  A  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  three 
Inches  broad.  "-—Scott  :  Jtonaltery,  ch.  xl  v. 

*  26.  To  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"  And  lay  a  sentence."       SWtMff.  :  OtMto.  L  a. 
1L  Tecliiucaliy  : 

1.  Gardening  :  To  propagate  by  layers. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  prefer  or  bring  before  a  court  of 
Justice  :  as,  To  lay  an  indictment. 

(2)  To  allege,  to  claim,  to  state  :  aa,  To  lay 
damages. 

(8)  To  fix,  to  appoint  :  as,  To  lay  the  venae. 

3.  RopemMng,  dx.  :  To  twist  or  unite  the 
fttrands,  as  of  a  rope,  a  cable,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lay  eggs. 

"  Hens  win  greedlljr  eat  the  herb  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better.—  Nortimtr:  Husbandry. 

*  i.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
S.  To  wager,  to  bet 

1  1.  To  lay  a  ghost:  To  restrain  a  ghost 
from  appearing. 

2.  To  lay  abmt  one  :  To  strike  on  all  sides  ; 
to  light  rigorously. 

"  He'll  lav  about  him  to-day.-—  SVi»e>j>.  :  rrolin*  t 


•  3.  To  (a»  along  : 

0)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  prostrate,  to  overturn. 
(2)  Naut.  :  To  heel  over. 
4.  To  lay  opart:  To  reject,  to  pnt  away,  to 
lay  (wide. 

"  Lay  apart  edl'nlthfnem"—  Garnet  1.  21. 

6.  To  lay  aside  :  To  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 

"Let  u.  lay  tuide  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us."—  ffe*r«sn  xli.  1. 

•  B.  To  lay  at  OTU  :  To  try  to  strike  one  ;  to 
trim  a  blow  at  one. 

••  The  sword  of  Urn  that  layMathlm  cannot  bold.* 
-^/ooxlLM. 

•  7.  To  lay  01003  •'  To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or 
•way. 

"  Queen  Esther  fasti  a  way  her  glorious  apparel.™— 
Maker  xi  v.  2. 

8.  To  lay  liy  : 

(1)  To  reserve  or  pnt  away  for  future  nse. 

"Let  every  one  lay  by  him  In  store,  aa  God  hath 
prospered  him."—  I  CortntMtun  xyl.  2. 

(2)  To  put  or  send  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

"Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
wmmand,  either  by  sea.  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary."—  Boom  :  War  vrilh  Spain. 
(8)  To  put  otl 

9.  To  lay  by  the  heels  :  To  pnt  in  the  stocks  ; 
to  confine.    (S*o*esp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4.) 

1X1.  To  lay  down: 

(1)  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  relinquish. 

"  The  soldier  being  onoe  brought  In  for  trie  service.  I 
will  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any  more.  — 
Spe'iltr  :  On  Ireland. 

(2)  To  delineate  or  set  down  on  paper,  used 
ipecif.  of  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

(3)  To  stake   or  deposit,  as  a  pledge  or 
•qufvalent. 

"  Par  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lav  doom.' 

•      Skilcetp.  :  Winter'!  Tatu  11.  1. 

(4)  To  offer;  to  advance,  as  a  proposition  ; 
to  declare  ;  to  affirm. 

"  Plato  layi  it  down  aa  •  principle,  that  whatever  li 
permitted  to  befall  a  lust  "••".  whether  poverty  or 


. 

sickness,  shall,  either  lu  life  ox 
good."—  Additon. 


conduce  to  his 


IL,  To  lay  one'  a  self  down  :  To  lie  down. 

"  I  will  both  lay  me  down  In  peace  Mtd  itesp,  tor 
them.  lord,  ouly  m*ke»«t  uie  dwell  iu  mtttf.'—  ftalm 
IT.  8. 

*  12.  To  lay  for:  To  lie  iu  ambiuh  for.   (Still 
used  in  America.) 

-  H»  <nnbM*ed.  t».nff  hardly  taJd  for  M.  M  by 
..,  a  .»UK.U»  plraU."—  KnoUet.    ffitf.  </  IA» 


. 

*13.  To  lay  .forth: 

(1)  To  expatiate. 

(2)  To  dress  in  grave  clothes  ;  to  lay  oat 

"  BintNUm  me, 

Then  lay  me  /ortt;  ftlthoagh  unqueenod,  yet  lika 
A  queiii."  S*O*««A  .'  dmry  F//7..  iv.  1 

14.  To  lay  hold  of  or  on  :  To  seize,  to  catch. 
"  They  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him  :  for  they  Mid, 
He  U  biide  hlm»«lf-iar*  lit  SI. 
15    To  lay  in  : 
(1)  To  store,  to  gather  together. 


"The  aboriginal   peftaantry^of  the^ neighbourhood 
are  laying  in 

e*g.,  A  xii. 


w«re  laying  in  pike*  aud  knives."— A 


ti  /  BIO. 


(2)  To  advance,  as  a  claim ;  to  enter. 
•18.  To  lay  in  for: 

(1)  To  make  indirect  overtures  or  offers  for. 

(2)  To  allow  for  ;  to  make  allowance  for. 

"I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebatlnf  the  latin, 
where  Jiutlce  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp 
Mi  edge.1'— Drydfn. 

17.  To  lay  it  on, :  To  be  extravagant ;  to  do 
anything  to  excess ;  to  charge  exorbitantly, 

"  Hy  father  hM  mat]*  her  mistreat 
Of  the  feast,  ami  she  layt  it  on." 

Oiakup.  :  rTlnur't  TO*.  IT.  1 

18.  To  lag  an: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  apply  or  deliver  with  force. 

"  We  make  no  excuaes  for  the  obstinate :  blowe  are 
the  proper  remedies  ;  but  blows  laid  on  lu  a  way  dlf. 
terent  from  the  ordinary. " — Lock*  :  On  ttdaeution. 

(b)  To  supply,  a»  water,  gas,  tic.,  to  a  house  ; 
specif.,  to  feed  down  sheets  into  a  printing- 
machine. 

<2Jt  Intrant. :  To  strike  with  violence. 

"  I  will  lay  <m  for  Tusonlniu. 
And  lav  tfaouion  for  Home." 
Mocautay :  Batllt  <i/  La**  KegiUut,  xxvllL 

*  19.  To  lay  one's  self  forth :  To  exert  one's 
self  vigorously  and  earnestly. 

20.  To  lay  one's  self  open:  To  expose  one's 
self. 

*23.  To  lay  one's  teV  out:  To  exert  one's  self. 

22.  To  lay  one' i self  out  for:  To  be  ready  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  anything, 

23.  To  lay  one's  hand  on  anything :  To  find 
anything  when  wanted. 

21.  To  lay  open :  To  cnt  so  aa  to  expose  the 
Interior  of  :  hence,  to  expose,  to  discover,  to 
disclose,  to  reveal. 

*  A  fool  toewla  ope.  bis  folly. --Prowrt.  rill.  U. 

25.  To  lay  over:  To  cover  the  surface ;  to 
spread  over ;  to  incrust. 

"  Behold,  It  Is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
there  is  no  breath,  at  all  In  th>  midst  of  If— Habattxt 
II.  U. 

26.  To  layout: 
(i)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  plan  or  set  oat  In  open  view. 
(t>)  To  plan ;  to  dispose  regularly. 

(c)  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  dispose  in 
a  decent  posture. 

"  3he  that  tan  tuee  OKI"       3k«*e»p. .' TVoihu.  IL  I. 

(d)  To  expend. 

"  Honest  fools  lay  otu  their  wealth  on  oouroiiee." 
Skatetp. :  Ttmon  o/ Attorn,  i.  1. 

*  (e)  To  exert,  to  put  forth  :  as,  To  lay  out 
all  one's  strength. 

*  (2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  take  measures ;  to  try. 

"  I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  Intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  Intrails  of 
the  earth  were  laid  open. " —  Woodward :  fottilt. 

(V)  To  purpose,  to  Intend. 
87.  To  lay  to : 

(1)  Transitive: 

*  (a)  To  apply  with  vigour. 

-lay  10  your  fingers,  help  to  hear  this  away." 

•STuiftwp. :  Tfmpett,  IT.  1. 

*(&)  To  harass,  to  attack. 

"The   great  master  .    .  .  went  himself  unto  the 
atatlon.  which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa 
Mustapha."— A'noflei  .•  Bat.  of  the  Turk*. 
(c)  To  stay  tile  course  of,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  strike  out  with  force ;  to 
apply  one's  self  vigorously. 

28.  To  lay  to  heart:  To  feel  strongly  or 
deeply  ;  to  take  to  heart. 

"  Lay  It  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell."— SAoierp.  .•  Jfoc- 


28.   To  lay  up  : 

(1)  Ordinary  language  : 

(a)  To  store,  to  Accumulate,  to  treasure. 

"  Lay  up  my  words  In  thy  heart"—  0swc.  xl.  1*. 
(ft)  To  confine  to  one's  room  with  illness. 

(2)  Haul. :    To  dismantle,  as  a  ship,  an* 
place  ID  dock. 

*  30.  To  lay  upon :  To  importune  ;  to  solicit 
persistently. 

"All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  takr 
that  war  lu  hand."— Xnolbt :  llitt.ofthe  Turkti. 

31.  To  lay  tiegc  to  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  beleaguer,  to  besiege. 

(2)  Fig.  :     To  importune  ;    to  annoy  with 
persistent  solicitations. 

32.  To  lay  wait :  To  lie  in  ambush  (or. 

33.  To  lay  the-  course  : 

Nuvig, :  To  sail  toward  the  port  intended 
without  tacking. 

34.  To  lay  Out  land : 

Kaut. :  To  cause  the  land  apparently  to 
sink,  or  appear  lower,  by  sailing  from  it. 

35.  To  lay  the  venue : 

Lrw :  To  state  or  claim  a  certain  place  as 
the  venue. 

36.  To  lay  violent  hands  on  one's  self:   To 
commit  suicide. 

*  37.  To  lay  on  load :  To  strike  violently ;. 
to  lay  on  blows. 

"  He  rides  secure  In  Heroes  rode 

Nuw  be  begins  to  lav  on  load." 

<HU  jfifUAtd  11701).  p.  U*. 

lay  (1),  «.    [LAY,  „.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid ;  a  row,  » 
layer,  a  stratum. 

"Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  tpou  that 
a  lay  of  wood."— Jvart  <nw :  Butbandry. 

"L  Station,  rank. 

*  3.  A  wager,  a  bet,  an  obligation. 

"Sir  Walter  looked  upon  It  aa  an  uneven  lav  to 
•take  himself  .against  Sir  Amlaa,"_OMn :  Lift  of  Str 
trotter  Halvl,- 

4.  A  share  of  profits;  specif.,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage, 
bargained    for  by  the  men  when  engaging. 
(American.) 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan.    (Slang.) 

"The  tag  Is  lust  to  take  that  money  away.*— 
Mctunt :  OUeer  Twist,  oh.  rlii. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton^manuf, :  120  yards  of  yarn.    The 
yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel  4j  feet  iu  circumfer- 
ence, eighty  revolutions  of  which  make  a  lay, 
and  seven  lays  make  a  hank  of  840  yards. 
The  lay  is  also  called  a  rap  or  ley. 

2.  Flax-manuf. :  300  yards  of  linen  yarn. 

3.  Print. :  The  proper  position  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  tonne  of  type  on  the  bed  of  a 
press  or  machine,  when  ready  for  working. 

4.  Rope:   The  direction  in  which  the  re- 
spective yams,  strands,  &c.,  are  wound  in 
forming  them  into  a  rope,  hawser,  cable,  &c. 

5.  Wool-manuf. :    A  quantity  of  wool   or 
other  tibre  in  a  willow  or  canting-machine. 

6.  Weaving :  The  batten  or  lathe  of  a  loom, 
by  which  the  weft-threads  are  beaten  up  in 
the  shed  to  compact  them  against  their  pre- 
decessors.    [LATHE,  2.) 

lay  cap,  s. 

Weaving :  A  slat  which  lies  on  top  of  the 
reed,  and  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in 
working  the  lathe  or  batten. 

lay  figure,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  artist's  model ;  a  jointed  figure 
to  clothe  iu  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

2.  Fig. :    A  character  having  no  existence 
except  in  myth  ;  a  typical  character. 

"  Psammetlchus,  who  has  served  aa  a  layftyxre  for 
so  many  tales  to  be  draped  upon."— Tytor :  early  Bits. 
Jianttnd,  oh.  Iv. 

lay-race,  i. 

Weaving:  The  shuttle-path  on  the  lay  of  r 

looni ;  the  shuttle-race. 

'lay  (2),  ».  ft  a.    [LEA.] 

A.  As  fubst. :  A  meadow. 
"A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  now*ry  lav 

They  saw."        Uryden:  f  lover  a  Leaf,  MO. 

B.  As  adj.:  Untilled,  unemployed. 

"  Let  wife  and  laud  lie  lay  till  I  return.* 

Bcavm.  i  Viet. :  Love'i  Pilgrimage,  111.  * 

lay  (3),   J.      [LATHE  (2),  2.] 

•lay  (4),  s.    (LAW.) 


Bate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  "/if,  work,  who,  son;  mote,  oftb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB  <a  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


lay— Lazarists 
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lay  (5),  *  lai,  «.  [O.  Fr.  tai,  lay;  Prov.  latl  ; 
cf.  Wei.  (tots  =  a  voice,  a  sound;  Ir.  loot, 
laoidh  =  a  song,  a  hymn  ;  Gael,  laoidh  =  a 
Terse,  a  hymn  ;  A.S.  U6dh,  liodh  ;  Icel.  Ijodh  ; 
O.  H.  Oer.  liod  ;  Ger.  lied  =  a  song.]  A  song. 
A  ballad,  a  narrative  poem  in  simple  style  and 
light  metre. 

"  Pita-Eustace,  kuoWat  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away?" 

ScoU:  Marmion.M.l. 

;lay  (6),  a.  &  <•    [0.  Fr.  tot,  from  Lat.  toieus; 
Gr.  Aaucos  (iaito)  =  pertaining  to  the  people  ; 
A«u>s  (IOM)  =  the  people.)    [LAIC.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clergy  ;  not  clerical. 

"  The  lay  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  such  of 
the  iieople  as  »re  not  oOBBpHhcwM  undor  the  deno. 
initiation  of  clergy,  may  be  divided  into  three  diitinct 
•tatea,  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime."— 
UlactMone  :  Comment  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general  body  of 
people,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  are 
•engaged  in  any  profession  or  pursuit. 

*  S.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

"  If  he  he  of  the  lay  sorte,  so  ioyueth  he  himself 
onto  the  false  prophet*,  to  persecute  the  truth."— 
T^ntlaU  :  Worka.  p.  IBB. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  The  laity. 

lay  brother,  lay  sister,  i. 
Scales.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  person  who  takes  the 
IhabitH  and  vows  of  religion,  but  is  employed 
mostly  in  manual  labour,  and  is  therefore 
exempt  from  the  duties  of  the  choir,  where 
such  exist,  or  from  the  studies,  &'-:.,  incum- 
bent on  the  other  members  of  religious  orders 
where  there  is  no  choir.  The  lirst  instance  on 
record  of  lay-brothers  occurred  in  the  monas- 
tery of  VaUombrosa,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Lay-brothers  and  lay- 
listers  are  now  universal,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
are  found  in  the  sisterhoods  of  tiie  Anglican 
•obedience. 

•'  Thin  retreat,  eo  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  Gray,  or  a 
Milton,  is  now  occupied  by  a  lav-brother,  who  resides 
ID  It  merely  to  keep  It  clean."—  Eiataoa  :  Jtalg,  vol. 
ill.,  oh.  K. 

lay-clerk,  s.  A  person,  not  in  holy  orders, 
•who  was  originally  a  deputy  or  substitute  per- 
forming the  musical  duties  of  a  prebend  or 
canon  of  a  cathedral  ;  a  lay-vicar  (q.v.). 

*  lay-communion,  s. 

Eeclei.  <lt  Ch.  Hint.  :  An  almost  obsolete  ex- 
pression, frequent  in  the  Early  Church  to 
describe  the  state  to  which  a  cleric  was  re- 
•duced  by  forfeiting  the  right  to  exercise  his 
functions  without  being  excommunicated  and 
losing  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  Christian. 
In  the  Roman  Church  a  cleric  in  minor  orders 
•is  reduced  to  lay-communion  by  marriage  ; 
and  a  priest  dispensed  by  the  Pope  from  his 
•obligation  —  wearing  the  clerical  dress,  recit- 
ing the  breviary,  and  observing  celibacy  —  is 
usually  prohibited  from  exercising  sacerdotal 
functions.  (Addis  t  Arnold.) 

lay-corporation,  «.    (See  extract) 


i  are  either  civil  or  eleemosynary. 
The  civil  are  such  as  tire  erected  for  a  variety  of  tem- 
poral purposes.  The  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  made 
a  corporation  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  ail  inter. 
regitum  ;  other  lag-oorportitiom  are  erected  for  the 
.good  government  of  a  town,  and  some  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  special  purposes;  as  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
TOedical  science;  the  Royal  Society  fur  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  the  Society  of  Antt- 
•quaries  for  promoting  the  study  of  antiquities.  The 
•eleemosynary  sort  are  such  as  are  constituted  for  the 
perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of 
the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he  has  directed. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  sick,  and  Impotent  :  and  all  colleges,  both  in 
our  universities,  and  out  of  them."—  Blacktlone  :  Com' 
merit.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  14. 

lay-day,  0.  One  of  s  certain  stipulated 
number  of  days  allowed  to  a  freighter  or  char- 
terer of  a  vessel  for  loading  or  unloading  cargo. 

lay-down,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain style  of  collar  which  folds  down  over  the 
Jiecktie. 

lay-fee,  ».  Lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord, 
•as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the 
•Church. 

lay  improprlator,  B.  A  layman  who 
holds  the  great  tithes  of  a  benefice.  [IMPBO- 

.PRIATOR.] 

lay  investiture,  «. 

Ecr,les.  Law  :  Investiture  with  the  tempo- 
ralities of  a  benefice,  as  distinguished  from 
•investiture  with  the  spiritualities. 

*  lay-lord.   . 

Kant.  :  A  civil  member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  a  civil-lord. 


lay-sermon,  3.  A  sermon  written  or 
preached  by  a  layman;  a  sermon  on  secular 
subjects. 

lay  sister,  s.    [LAV-BROTHER.] 

lay-  vicar,  a.  One  of  the  officers  of  a  ca- 
thedral whose  duty  it  is  to  sing  that  portion 
of  the  music  of  the  services  wliich  can  be 
performed  l>y  laymen  or  men  in  minor  orders. 
In  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  they  formed  a 
corporation,  often  jointly  with  the  priest 
vicars.  In  many  cathedrals  the  vicars  choral 
were  formerly  in  priest's  orders.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions,  in  the  new  cathedrals  lay- 
vicars  are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  are  merely 
stipendiary  singers. 

*  lay-woman,  s.  A  woman  not  undervows. 

"He  enteuded  to  set  forth  Luther's  heresy  tachlng 
that  presthed  is  no  sacrament,  but  the  office  of  a  lay- 
man or  a  gay-woman  appointed  by  the  people  to 
preache."—  Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  442. 

*  layd,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LAV,  ».] 

*  lay-en.  >.  pi.    [LAY  (2),..] 

lay'-er,  a.    [Eng.  lay,  v.  ;  -«r.] 
L  Ordinary  Langitage  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  lays. 

"  The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  iltteri 
Mid  toe  youngest  the  best  taren."—  jrartlmer:  Jtvf. 
baitdrif. 

2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed  ;  a  coat  or  coat- 
ing of  one  body  spread  over  another. 

"The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  Into  strata  or 
infers."—  Woodward:  foaOt. 

3.  One  who  wagers  or  bet*. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Brickwork,  masonry,  ite.  :   A  course  of 
stone  or  brick  ;  a  thickness  or  bed  of  puddled 
clay  in  a  caual  ;  a  bed  of  mortar  or  cement. 

2.  Hutbemdry:   A  limb  laid  a  part  of  its 
length  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that 
it  may  strike  root. 

"  Trees  may  be  propagated  by  layfrt,  the  evergreens 
about  Bartholomew  tide,  and  other  trees  about  the 
mouth  of  February.'—  ArtHer:  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

3.  Leatlttr-manvf.  :  A  welt  or  strengthening 
strip. 

1.  Tanning  :  A  pit  containing  a  strong  so- 
lution of  tannin,  used  for  hides  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tanning  process  ;  a  bloomer. 

layer  on,  >. 

Print.  :  A  person  employed  to  feed  down 
sheet*  into  a  printing  machine. 

layer-out,  s.  One  who  expends  money  ; 
a  steward,  a  dispenser. 

layer-up,  ». 

1.  One  who  lays  up  or  treasures  things. 

*  2.  One  who  destroys  or  does  away  with. 

"  Old  age.  that  111  latfr-tlp  of  beauty." 

Stmtotp.  ;  Rmry  r.t  v.  i. 

lay-er,  v.t.    [LAYER,  «.] 

Uuibandry  ;  To  propagate  by  means  of  layers. 

lay-er-board,  lay'-er-bdard-ttg,  I»ar- 

board,  s.    [Eng.  layer,  and  board.]    Board- 
ing for  sustaining  the  lead  of  gutters. 

•lay'-Sr-y,  a.     [Eng.  layer;  -y.]    Growing  in 
layers. 

"  From  hedge  to  toyenr  beeobj.--i.ij*  flsusf.-  Foil- 


la-yette',  s.  [Fr.]  The  outfit  or  various  articles 
necessary  for  a  new-born  infant, 

lay1-  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ot  ».    [LAY,  ».) 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  A  purtictp.  »dj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  ruMantire  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  setting,  placing, 
or  depositing  ;  the  act  of  depositing  eggs  ;  a 
number  of  eggs  laid. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Flattering:  The  first  coat  of  plastering 
in  two-coat  work.    Th«  surface  is  made  rough 
by  a  broom  to  form  a  key  for  the  next  coat. 

2.  Rope-making  :  The  twisting  of  three  (or 
more)  yarns  into  a  strand,  or  of  three  strands 
Into  a  rope.    The  hooks  by  which  the  strands 
are  made  are  rotated  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  twist  of  the  opposite  yarns.    The  rope 
again  receives  a  twist  the  opposite  of  the 
strands. 

f  Laying  on  of  hands  :  [IMPOSITION]. 

laying  -hook,  s. 

Rope-making  :  One  of  the  Iron  hooks  on  the 
poles  of  a  ropewalk.  in  which  the  strands  are 
laid  as  twisted. 


laying  machine,  i.  A  machine  for  j||* 
Ing  up  yarus  into  rope. 

laying  on  tool,  a, 

Bookbinding :  The  tool  with  which  the  gold- 
leaf  is  laid  on  to  the  cover  or  the  edge. 

laying-top,  «. 

Rope-making :  A  conical  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  strands,  and  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  lay  progresses,  in  order  to 
keep  the  twist  well  to  the  point  at  which  the 
strands  diverge. 

*  lay-land,  «.    [Eng.  lay  <t),  «..,  and  land.\ 
Land   lying   untilled ;   fallow  laud,  pasture 
land. 

lay' -man,  s.     [Eng.  lay,  a,  and  mutt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
one  of  the  clergy ;  a  man  who  is  not  a  clergy- 
man. 

"  Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it." — Government  oj 
Ou  Tonput. 

2.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular profession  or  pursuit. 

IL  Art :  The  same  as  LaT-noTjKE  (1)  (q.v.). 

"  For  what  remains  you  are  to  have  a  layman 
almost  as  big  as  the  life,  for  every  figure  in  particular  ; 
a  figure  of  wood,  or  cork,  turning  upon  Joints."— Or*. 
dfif,-  Uufrttney  ;  Art  of  Painting,  I  350. 

*  lay-ship,  «.    {Eng.    lay,  «. ;   -ship.}     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  layman. 

•lay-stall,  Maye-stowo,  'ley-stall, 
*  fol-stal,  ».    [Eng.  lay,  and  stall] 

1.  A  heap  of  dung ;  a  place  where  dung  ia 
kept. 


••  If  he  will  live,  abroad,  with  his  companions, 
ii  dung  and  leyttaUt ;  it  Is  worth  a  fear." 
Ben  Jamon  :  Svtry  Van  in  ffli  Humour.  tt.  L 


In  dung  anil  leyttaUi ;  it  is  worth 
BenJombn  :  Svfrt/  Han  in  fftt  1 

2,  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept. 


"laz'-ar,  *  laz  ard,  ».  [Fr.  lazare;  8p. 
lnsa.ro,  from  Lat.  /xzzarus  ;  Gr.  Aoufapot  (La*a- 
rosX  the  name  of  the  beggar  in  the  parable 
(Luke  xvi.  20),  a  contract,  of  Heb.  1|3('5M 
(Heozar).]  A  leper  ;  one  infected  with  a  filthy 
and  contagious  disease. 

"Like  Ulysses,  alow  latar  stand." 

u  :  The  H'attrferer.  v. 


lazar  house,  i.  The  same  as  LAZARETTO 
(q.v.). 

"A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  siul,  noisome,  dark, 
A  kuar-tunufi  it  aeeiued."   MUton  :  P.  L.,  zl.  479. 

*  lazar-llke,  o.  The  same  as  LAZARLT 
(q.v.). 

"  Most  tadr-Hlte  with  vile  and  loathsome  crnst," 
xhakeii'.  :  tTamtot,  1.  5. 

laz  ar-ef,  laz  ar-6t  -to,  ».   [IU1.  lasaeretla 
—  a*  plague-hospital.]    [LAZAR.] 

1.  A  hospital  for   persons   suffering  from 
some  contagious  disease  ;  a  pest-house. 

"Thus  he  ....  most  affectionately  attended  his 
flock  during  a  destructive  pestilence,  erected  a  laiar. 
retro,  and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with  his  own 
bauds."  —  Hurt  ace  :  Italy,  vol.  lv.,  ch,  L 

2.  A  building,  ship,  Ac.,  in  which  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  a  ship  arriving  from  some 
infected  port  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

3.  A  room  or  place  in  large  merchant-vessels 
in  which  provisions  and  stores  for  the  voyage 
an:  laid  up. 

lazaret-fever,  >. 

Pathol.  :  A  low  fever,  prevalent  In  crowded 
lazarettos,  where  the  air  is  overloaded  with  sep- 
tic exhalations  from  the  patients.  (Dunglison.) 

Laz  ar  ists,  Laz'-ar-ites.n.  pi.  [Foretym. 
aee  def.] 

Religions  Orders  :  The  popular  name  for  the 
"Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission," 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  March, 
1624,  and  established  a  few  years  later  in  the 
College  of  St.  Lazare  at  Paris,  whence  their 
name.  The  Congregation  (confirmed  by  Urban 
Till.  In  1632)  had  a  threefold  purpose  :  the 
sanctiflcation  of  its  own  members,  the  work 
of  the  missions,  and  the  training  of  an  exem- 
plary clergy.  They  were  expelled  from  France 
in  1792  ;  allowed  to  return  under  Napoleon  I.  ; 
and,  under  the  Restoration,  a  house  was  as- 
signed them  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  mis- 
sions in  China  and  the  Levant,  left  vacant  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  wen 
transferred  to  the  Lazarists.  They  have  one 
house  In  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and  five 
houses  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  usiiiaHf 
known  as  Vinceutians,  from  their  founder. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  Jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  thl«;  sin,  a»;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -inc. 
-clan,  -tlan  =-  shaii.    -Uon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -tious,  -  sious,  -ciou»  —  thus,    -ble,  -die,  IK.  =  bel.  dfL 


lazarly— lead 


•laz'-ar-ly\  a.     [Eng.   fazar;    -iy.)     Like  * 
lazar ;  leprous ;  full  of  sores. 

lax-ar-d'  nl  (z  as  ts), «.  fl.    [LAZZARONI.] 

•  l&z'-ar-O&B,  a.   [Eng.  toatr;  -out.]  Leprous, 
diseased. 

"The  lataroui  soul  does  but  step  into  them,  and  is 
cured."— .4rf<im* .-  irorb.  iii.  299. 

laz  ar  wort,  las  er  wort,  J.     [LASERPI- 

TTOM.] 

•laze,  «.<.&(.  (A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lasche, 
fcicA*,  bufc,  Zoa/i  or  2au&  =  vapid,  insipid, 
•tow,  from  O.  Fr.  lasche  (Fr.  Idche),  from  Ital. 
IOKO  =  lazy,  idle,  from  Lat.  laxia  =  lax,  loose.] 
A*  Intrans. :  To  live  in  idleness ;  to  spend 
one's  time  lazily  and  idly. 

"Up,  and  EOM  noil 

Hadst  thou  my  business,  thou  couldst  ne'er  tit  so." 
JfUtOoton.    mtch.i.1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  In  idleness. 

"  He  that  takes  liberty  to  lose  hlnuelt  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps. 
vie  more  be  shall  be  drowsy."—  IFAateJey ;  Jtedtmation 
If  Tim,  (ieMl.f.>t. 

•  laze,  i.    [LAZE,  t>.]    Laziness,  inaction. 

"  Folded  in  a  hard  and  mournful  la*e."—Qrtenu  (from 
JVsw  Too  LaU),  p.  SOL 

tu'-I-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  lazy ;  -ly.]    In  a  lazy, 
idle  manner ;  idly,  sluggishly. 

"The  leaves  of  the  locust  and  walnut 
Laxity  hung  from  the  boughs." 
Bayard  Taylor:  Burnt  J'mtonOl ;  Augutt. 

laz'-I-ne'ss,  ».     [Eng.  lory;  -n«s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lazy ;  idle- 
ness, sloth,  indolence ;  indisposition  to  action 
or  exertion. 

"  Shall  we  keep  our  bands  In  our  boeome.  or  stretch 
•urselves  on  our  beds  of  latineu."—Barro*:  Strmoni, 
Tol.  ill.,  ser.  Ifc 

2.  Slowness,  sluggishness  :   as,  laziness  of 
motion. 

•  laz  Ing,  a.    [Eng.  Zaz(«);  -ing.]    Lazy,  slug- 
gish, indolent. 

UU  u  li,  >.     (Prov.  lazuli;  FT.  *  Hod.  Lat. 
lapis  lazuli,  from  Low  Lat.  lasulum,  lazwrius, 
iatur;  Sp.  ot  Port,  ajsul  —  blue.]    [AZURE.] 
if  in. :  [LAPIS  LAZULI]. 

tttY-n-Ute,  i.    [LAZULI.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals,  frequently  twinned,  and  also  massive. 
Hardness  8  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3-057  to  3-122  ;  lustre 
vitreous  ;  colour  azure-blue  to  a  pale  greenish- 
blue  ;  streak  white ;  brittle.  Compos. :  phos- 
phoric acid  46*8  ;  alumina  34*0 ;  magnesia 
18-2 ;  water  6-0  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  A12O»PO5  +  (MgO.FeO)HO.  First 
found  crystallized  near  Werfen,  Salzburg,  and 
subsequently  disseminated  in  a  sandstone  in 
Lincoln  Co.,  Georgia;  and  massive  at  other 
localities. 

"  That  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  ItuuHts  and  gold."— Jfoeoulay  .' 
Hit'.  Sat.,  ch.  TU. 

1a*-y,  *  laes-le,  *  lax  le,  a.  [Eng.  la^e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Idle,  indolent,  sluggish ;  disinclined  for 
action  or  exertion  ;  averse  to  labour ;  slothful. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 
i  Tedious,  tardy. 

"  Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lattf  hours  of  peaceful  day." 

Scat :  Lady  ofOa  LOn,  T.4. 

4.  Causing  laziness  or  indisposition  for  ac- 
tion or  exertion ;  enervating. 

"  The  gnat  dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  la;y  he.it." 

La.iy/ellof :  OoWm  Ufa*.  IT. 
•5.  Wicked,  vicious,  wrong. 
lazy  back,  «. 

Vehicles :  A  high  back-bar  to  a  carriage-seat. 
K  is  sometimes  made  shirting,  BO  as  to  be 
nmoved  at  will. 

lazy-bed,*. 

Agric. :  A  method  of  growing  potatoes ;  the 
teed  potatoes  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  dung,  and  soil 
taken  from  either  side, 

lazy-bones,  t.    A  lazy  fellow ;  an  Idler. 

*  lazy-boots,  ».  A  lazy,  idle  person ;  s 
lazy-bones. 

-  Like  a  tej/-ioou  s«  she  ta.--.lrn.  BaOtM  :  StMa't 
Lovert.  ch.  XXXT. 

lazy -Jack,  «.  A  jack  with  compound 
levers  on  the  principle  of  the  lazy-tongs. 

lazy-tongs,  s.  pi.  A  system  of  levers,  In 
pairs,  crossing  one  another,  and  turning  on  a 


pin  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Bach  pair  is  connected  at 
the  extremities  to  the  next  pair  or  pairs,  so 
that  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  first 
pair  passes  through  the  series.  The  motion 
is  used  in  many  appliances  and  machines. 
The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  by  its  use  one  may  lift  an  object  at  some 
distance  without  rising  from  the  chair  or 
couch. 

laz'-za-ro -nj  (lax 'as  latj),  >.  pi.  [Ital., 
from '  Lazarus,  the  beggar  in  the  parable.] 
[LAZAR.]  The  poorer  class  of  Neapolitans, 
who  idle  about,  depending  for  their  living  upon 
odd  jobs,  such  as  running  messages,  acting 
as  occasional  servants,  fishing,  &c. 

llx,  >.  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat.  libra  =  t 
pound  weight.]  A  pound  weight. 

lea(l),  ley  0),  «•    [LAY  (!),«.] 

1.  Cotton  :  One  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
of  yarn. 

2.  Flax-manufacture :  A  measure  of  300  yards 
of  linen  yarn.    Also  called  a  lay,  rap,  or  cat 

8.  Weaving :  One  of  the  alternate  sets  of 
threads  into  which  a  warp  is  divided.  The 
whole  series  is  divided  into  alternate  sets, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  loops  of  the  re- 
spective heddles,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  de- 
pressed alternately  to  form  the  shed  in  which 
the  shuttle  traverses. 

lea  (2),  *  lay,  *  ley  (2),  s.  [A.8.  leAh,  led 
(genit.  liahe,  ledge) ;  cogu.  with  Qer.  loh  =  a 
morass,  a  wood,  a  bog ;  Dan.  dialect  lei  =  fel- 
low ;  Dut.  lug  =  empty.]  [LAV  (2),  «.]  A 
meadow  ;  a  grassy  plain  ;  grass-land ;  pastur- 
age. 

"  They  seek  a  southern  lea.' 

LonalWoK.  Btrdl  of  Pattaat. 

lea-rig,  ».    A  grassy  ridge.    (ScofcA.) 

"I'd  meet  thee  on  the  Im-rla." 

Bum:  MI  Jin  ami  CeoHe.  0. 

•  leach  (1),  «.    [LEECH  (1).J 

leach-craft,  s.    [LKECH-CRAJT.] 
leach  (2),  s.    [LEECH  (2),  ..] 

leach  (3),  «.    [A.S.  leah;  Oer.  lauge.] 

1.  A  vat  or  chamber  in  which  a  body  is 
placed,  in  order  that  its  soluble  portions  may 
be  removed  by  soaking  and  infiltration.    It  is 
a  filtering  operation  in  which  the  liquid  re- 
moves the  soluble  matter  from  the  material 
through  which  it  flows.    A  familiar  instance 
is  the  ash-leach.    In  the  bark -leach,  the  bark 
is  contained  between  two  perforated  horizon- 
tal partitions  in  the  leach,  the  lower  one  hav- 
ing a  coiled  steam-pipe  for  heating  the  con- 
tents.  The  menstruum  may  be  forced  through 
the  bark  in  either  direction  by  means  of  pipes 
furnished  with  valves  to  determine  the  said 
current. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  through  which 
water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

leach,  leech,  iSton,  r.r.  ft  i.    [LEECH  (3),  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :   To   wash,  as  wood-ashes,  by 
causing  water  to  percolate  or  pass  through 
them,  and  thus  separate  the  alkali  from  them. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  pass  through  by  percola- 
tion. 

leach  tub,  t.    [LEAOHIKO-VAT.] 

Iea9h  -Ing,  pr.  pur.,  a.,  &  s.    [LEACH,  u.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  <t  adj :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  water  to 
pass  through  wood-ashes  so  as  to  separate  the 
alkali. 

leaching  vat,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  a 
material  containing  a  soluble  portion  isexposed 
to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  as  water,  which 
dissolves  and  carries  away  the  said  portion. 

lead  (1),  'led,   Meed,  s.  &  a.     [A.S.  lead, 
lead;  cogn.  with  Dut.  load;  8w.  &  Dan.  lod; 
Ger.  loth ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Ut.\ 
A.  As  substantive ; 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1."  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 
"There  Is  a  great  difference,  and  discernible  eTen  to 
the  eye,  betwixt  the  several  ores;  for  instance,  of 
Uad:  —Boyln  :  Workt.  i.  323. 

2.  A  small  stick  of  graphite  or  plumbago 
used  in  pencils. 

8.  (PI.):  A  flat  roof  covered  with  sheet-lead. 

4.  The  came  of  a  diamond-paned  or  lattice- 
casement.  [GAMES.] 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  Lead  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  assigned  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
hence  was  represented  by  the  alchemists  by 
the  same  sign. 

2.  Archaxtl.,  Hist.,  ttc.  :  Lead  is  one  of  the 
most  anciently  known  metals,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Moses.     It  appears  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  metal  tin, 
Pliny  being  the  first  to  distinguish  them  under 
the  names  Plumbum  nigrum  and  Plumbum 
candidum,  because  of  their  different  colours. 
It  was  produced  in  England  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  numerous  pigs  of  it  with  Latin 
inscriptions  having  been  found.     It  would 
appear  probable  it  that  was  obtained  even 
earlier,  the  remains  of  rude  furnaces  having 
been  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other  places. 

3.  Chem. :  Symbol  Pb".   Atomic  weight,  207. 
A  diatomic  metallic  element  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.    The  lead  of  commerce  is  almost 
all  obtained  from  the  native  lead  sulphide, 
which  occurs  in   veins,  particularly  in  the 
clay-slate  of  Cornwall  and  mountain  limestone 
of  Cumberland.    It  is  extracted  from  the  na- 
tive ore  by  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
with  one-twentieth  part  of  lime,  and  allowing 
free  access   of  air.      The  ore  (Pb8)  passes 
through  several  stages  during  the  process  of 
reduction,  but  finally  yields  up  its  sulphur  as 
sulphurous  acid.    The  metallic  lead  still  con- 
taining silver,  antimony,  and  copper,  is  run 
off  and  submitted  to  the  desilvensation  pro- 
cess ( I'attison's),  which  consists  essentially  of 
a  concentration  of  the  silver  by  repeatedly 
crystallizing  the  lead  from  its  melted  condi- 
tion, the  melting-point  of  the  argentiferous 
alloy  being  lower  than   that  of  pure   lead. 
When  the   alloy  contains  300  ounces  to  the 
ton,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  a  blast  of  air 
allowed  to  play  over  it,  which  removes  the 
lead  as  oxide  and  leaves  the  silver  In  the  pure 
state.    Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
it  one  of  the  softest  of  metals.    It  may  be 
cut  with  the  nail,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon 
paper.    Its  ductility  and  tenacity  are  low  in 
the  scale,  but  It  may  be  converted  into  toler- 
ably thin  sheets,  as  well  as  drawn  into  wire. 
It  fuses  at  325*,  and  may  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  in  cubic  or  octahedral  crystals.    Its 
sp.gr.  =  11'38.    The  lead  of  commerce  is  often 
nearly  pure,  and  can  be  obtained  perfectly  so 
by  reduction  of  the  pure  nitrate.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  and  acetic 
acids.    Metallic  lead,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  pure  water,  is  powerfully  corroded,  and 
as  a  result  the  water  is  found  to  have  dissolved 
the  oxide  of  lead.     The  impurities  of  most 
waters  modify  this  tendency  by  forming  a  thin 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  so  pre- 
venting any  further  oxidation.     The  presence 
of  nitrates  and  ammonia  favour  the  solution 
of  lead,  and  sulphates  and  phosphates  dimin- 
ish the  tendency.     As  a  sanitary  precaution, 
slate  cisterns  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
leaden  ones.   Lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  type-metal,  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  and 
plumbers'  solder.      The  best  tests  for  lead 
are  hydric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  black  sul- 
phide, and  potassic  chromate,  which  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  lead  chromate. 

4.  Knitting-machine : 

(1)  Solder  in  which  various    members  ar* 
imbedded,  and  by  which  they  are  attached. 

(2)  The  tin  socket  which  forms  a  haft  for 
the  knitting-needle. 

6.  Min. :  The  United  States  Is  now  a  large 
producer  of  lead,  and  particularly  Colorado, 
whose  silver  smelting  works  yield  a  large  by- 
product of  this  useful  metal.  The  principal 
mines  and  works  are  at  Leadville,  where  the 
ore  is  native  carbonate  of  lead.  Much  lead 
has  also  been  obtained  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Lead  is 
also  found  iu  several  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Naut. :  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead  used 
in  sounding  at  sea.     An  ordinary  hand-lead 
weighs  from  7  to  11  pounds,  attached  to  a  line 
of  20  fathoms  length.    The  line  is  marked  at 
2,  3,  S,  7, 10,  13, 15,  17  and  20  fathoms ;  the 
numbers  between  the  marks  are  called  deeps. 
Thus  "  by  the  mark  twain,"  '*  quarter  less  5," 
"and  a  half  7,"  "by  the  deep  9,"  indicate 
those  depths  respectively.    The  deep-sea  lead 
weighs  26  to  30  pounds,  with  a  much  larger 
line  marked  at  every  10  fathoms. 

7.  Pharmacy :  Nitrate  of  lead  applied  in  th» 
form  of  a  powder  is  said  to  be  very  valuable 
in  Onychia  maUgna.     (Gorrod.) 


*te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 
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8.  Print. :  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  less 
than  type-height. 

B.  AJbdj. :  Hade  of  lead ;  containing  lead ; 
consisting  more  or  less  of  lead. 

lead  aluminate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBOKESlNlTE(q.v.X 
lead  antlmonate,  s. 
Min. :  Tlic  same  as  BINDHEIMITE  (q.v.). 
lead  antiraonial  sulphide,  a. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BOURNONITE  and  BOUL- 

ANGERITE  (q.V.). 

lead-arming,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  tallow  pressed  Into  the 
lower  part  of  the  sounding-lead,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  [AKM- 
IHO.] 

lead  arsonato,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  MIMETITE  (q.v.X 
lead  ash,  s.    The  slag  or  refuse  of  lead. 
lead-bath,  >. 

Metal.  :  A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold 
or  silver  from  comminuted  ore  by  exposing  it 
mechanically  to  molten  lead,  with  which  it 
forms  an  alloy. 

lead-carbonate,  t. 

1.  Chen.:   PbCO3  =  COPbO",    the  white 
lead  of  the  painter.     It  is  produced  by  ex- 
posing metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  weak 
vinegar   in  the  presence  of   carbonic   acid 
arising  from  decomposing  spent  tan,  which 
Is  placed  In  immediate  contact  with  the  lead, 
A  gradual  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  the 
oxide  formed  being  slowly  converted  into  car- 
bonate.   It  is  then  pulverised  to  an  impalpable 
powder  under  water. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  CEBUSSITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chloride,    . 

1.  Chrm.:  PbClj.  Obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  thirty-three  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  delicate  six-sided 
Beedles. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  COTUNNITE  (q.v.), 
lead  chloro  carbonate,  a. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CROMFORDITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chromate,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  CROCOITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chromomolybdate,  .-•. 
Min. :  A  red  variety  of  WULFENITB  (q.v.), 
Containing  chromium. 

lead  chromophosphate,  ». 

Min.  :  An  orange-red  variety  of  Pyromor- 
phite  (q.v.),  containing  chromium. 

lead  colic,  s. 

Puttwl. :  Colic  produced  by  lead  poisoning 
(q.v.). 

lead  coloured,  a. 

Bot. :  Slate  gray,  with  a  slightly  metallic 
lustre. 

lead-comb,  >.  A  comb  made  of  lead, 
use!  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  hair. 

"  Nor  yet  lead-comb  wu  on  the  toilet  placed. 
Nor  yet  broad  eyebrows  were  reduced  by  paste." 

Ottrth  :  Clarenvmt,  M. 

lead  cutter,  >. 

Print. :  A  knife  for  cutting  leads  which  are 
held  in  a  tray  the  while. 

lead-flat,  ».  A  level  roof,  consisting  of 
sheet-lend  laid  on  boarding  and  joists. 

lead  furnace,  s.  The  furnace  by  which 
the  ores  of  lead  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  sulphuret,  commonly  known  as 
galena,  is  the  principal  source  from  which  the 
pure  metal  is  derived.  The  ore,  having  been 
picked.  Is  broken  and  washed  to  separate  earthy 
and  siliceous  matters.  It  is  then  roasted  until 
about  half  the  charge  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead,  when  this  and  the  portion  which 
remains  Intact  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
heat  rapidly  increased,  by  which  means  sul- 
phurous-acid is  driven  off,  and  pure  metallic 
lead  remains. 

lead  glance,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.v.). 
lead-gray,  >.  &  » . 

A*  --Is  snbst. :  A  colour  resembling  lead. 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  gray  colour  like  lead ;  leaden 
gray. 


lead-lights,  s.  pi.  A  form  of  casement 
window  in  which  small  panes  are  fixed  in 
leaden  cames,  which  are  attached  to  cross- 
bars called  saddle-bars. 

lead-like,  adv.    As  heavy  as  lead ;  like 

lead. 

"  The  turban  on  hia  hot  brow  preaaed, 
The  mail  weighed  lend-like  on  bia  breast. 

Byron :  Siege  </  for  mt ft,  illl. 

lead-line,  >. 

Naut. :  A  sounding-line. 

lead-mill,  s.  A  circular  disc  of  lead  with 
an  abradant  powder,  used  by  the  lapidary  for 
roughing  and  grinding. 

lead-mine,  s.  A  mine  from  which  lead 
or  lead-ore  is  obtained. 

lead  moly bdate,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  WULPEKITB  (q.v.). 
lead  murlo  carbonate,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  CUOMFORDITE  (q.v.). 
lead-nail,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small,  round-headed,  cop- 
peralloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  lead-sheets  on 
roofs. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  scupper-naiL 
lead-ochre,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MASSACOT  (q.v.), 

lead-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.v.). 

Tf  Brown  and  Green  Lead  ore  =  Pyromor- 
phite  and  Mimetite  ;  Bed  Lead  ore  =  Crocoite  ; 
White  Lead  ore  =  Cerussite ;  Yellow  Lead  ore 
=  Wulfenite. 

lead-oxide,  «. 

1.  Clien.  (PI.):  PbO  (protoxide),  litharge, 
PbOj  (dioxide),  2  PbO.PbOj  red  lead.  The  pro- 
toxide is  usually  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
metal  In  a  current  of  air,  in  which  case  it 
forms  a  scaly  mass  of  a  yellow  colour;  sp. 
gr.  =  9-2. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  MASSICOT  and  MINIUM 

(q.v.). 

lead  oxychloride,  a. 
Min. :  The  same  as  MATLOCKITE  and  MENDIP- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

lead  oxyohloro  iodide,  s. 

Min. :  The   same  as  SCRWARTZEMBEROITE 
(q.v.). 
lead-palsy,  s. 

Pcthol.  :  Palsy  following  or  accompanying 
Painters'  Colic  [LEAD-POISONING],  though  it 
may  arise  independently  of  it. 

lead-pencil,  «.  A  marking  and  drawing 
instrument,  made  by  enclosing  a  slip  of  graph- 
ite (commonly  called  plumbago,  or  black-lead), 
in  a  casing  of  wood.  This  is  generally  round 
or  hexagonal,  but  large  pencils  for  the  use  of 
carpenters  and  others  are  sometimes  made 
oval  in  section. 

lead-phosphate,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PVROMORPHITE  (q.v.), 

lead-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Amorpha 
canescens. 

lead-poisoning, «. 

Mfd. :  Painters'  colic ;  characterized  by  a 
blue  line  along  the  gums,  with  dropped  wrist 
indicative  of  palsy,  swelling  of  the  tongue  ;  oc- 
casionally, pains  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
bones,  with  debility  and  emaciation.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  elimination  of  the  lead 
from  the  system. 

lead-pot,  ••. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  or  pot  for  melting  lead. 

lead  selenate,  ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  KERSTENITE  (q.v.). 

lead  selciiide.  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CLAUSTHAUTE  (q.v.), 

lead-shot,  s.    [SHOT,  «.] 

lead-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-mach. :  One  of  the  devices  which 
alternate  with  the  jack-sinkers  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  loops  between  the  needles.  The 
lead-sinkers  are  all  attached  to  one  bar,  called 
the  sinker-bar,  and  are  raised  or  lowered  all 
together. 

lead  sub  sesqulchromate,  s. 

Mtn. :  The  same  as  PH.ENICOCHROITE  (q.v.). 


lead  sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANGLESITE  (q.v.). 

lead  sulphate-carbonate,  t. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LANARKITE  (q.v.). 

lead  sulphate  tricarbonlte,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEADHILLITI  and  Sn- 

8ANNITE  (q.V.). 

lead  sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.v.). 
lead  tcllurlde,  5. 
Min. :  The  same  as  ALTAI™  (q.v.). 
lead-tree, «. 

Vhein. :  The  same  as  ARBOR  DIANA  and 
ARBOR  SATUHNI. 

lead  tungstate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.v.). 

lead  vanadate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  VANADINITK  (q.v.). 

lead  vitriol,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANOLESITE  (q.v.X 

lead-work,  >. 

1.  Those  parts  of  a  building  or  other  struc- 
ture in  which  lead  is  the  chief  material  used. 

2.  (I'!.):   A  place  where  lead  is  extracted 
from  the  ore. 

lead  (1),  i:t.    [LEAD  (1),  '•] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cover  or  nt  with  lead  IB 
any  way. 

"  He  xashloneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  appuetk 
bimaelf  to  lead  tt  over:  and  he  la  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace."—  fccltu.  xxxvlli.  80. 

2.  Print. :  To  space  out  or  widen  the  spaos 
between  lines  by  inserting  leads  between  them. 

lead  (2),  Mede  (pa.  t.  * ladde,  « leddt,  ltd; 
pa.  par.  •lad,  *ylad,  ltd),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8. 
Utdcm  (pa.  t.  WJrfdc,  ps.  par.  laded)  -  to  show 
the  way ;  lad  =  a  path,  a  way,  from  li/lhan  = 
to  travel,  to  go ;  cogn.  with  IceU  leidha  =  to 
lead  ;  from  It'ulh  =  a  way  ;  from  lidha  =  to 
go,  to  pass,  to  move  along ;  Sw.  leda  =  to 
lead  ;  from  ted  =  a  way,  a  course  ;  from  lide  •* 
to  pass,  to  go  on  ;  Dan.  lede  -----  to  lead  ;  from 
led  =  a  gate  ;  from  tide  =  to  glide  on ;  Ger. 
leiten  =  to  lead  ;  from  O.  II. Ger.  lidan—  to  go, 
to  go  away  ;  Dut.  leiden  =  to  lead  ;  Goth,  ga- 
leithan  =  to  go  :  pa.  t.  ga-laith ;  pa.  par.  gat- 
lithans.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand. 

"  They  thrust  him  oat  of  the  city,  and  led  him  onto 
the  brow  ot  the  hill."— iiite  IT.  2>. 

2.  To  conduct ;  to  guide  or  direct  in  UM 
movements. 

••  Oabrlel.  leaf  forth  to  battle  these  my  sou 
Invincible."  UM,m:  P.  L..  ri.  M. 

3.  To  guide  by  showing  the  way  ;  to  con- 
duct, to  direct. 

"When  thou  goest.  It  shall  Ifad  thee.*— Pro*,  tt  ». 

4.  To  precede  ;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

"  I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence, 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.    Lead  the  war, 
lords."  Shakap. :  Henri  V11I.,  v?i. 

6.  To  keep  in  front  of ;  to  be  faster  than. 

"  Goldhawk  had  no  difficulty  In  leading  and  beatinl 
Jupiter."— field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

6.  To  guide ;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining. 
7»  To  induce,  to  prevail. 

"  What  I  did,  I  did  In  honour, 
Led  by  the  Impartial  conduct  of  my  souL" 

Shaken*. :  2  Henri  IF..  V.  f. 

8.  To  have  a  direction  or  tendency  towards ; 
to  conduct.    (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  129.) 

9.  To  hold  the  first   place  amongst;  to 
guide  :  as,  Mr. led  the  violins. 

10.  To  pass,  to  spend. 

"  To  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agrw. 
able  llte."—Ooldtmtth  i  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

11.  To  cause  to  spend  or  pass  :  as,  To  lead  a 
person  a  miserable  life. 

II.  Cards:  To  begin  a  round  or  trick  with  I 
as,  To  lead  a  heart. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  To  go  before  and  show  the  way. 

"  •  Lead.  then,  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  rolM 
la  tangles."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  all. 

2.  To  have  a  direction  towards ;  to  conduct. 

"  The  mountain-foot  that  leadt  towards  Uantua." 
Shatetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Perono,  V.  f. 

3.  To   have  the   position   of  commander, 
director,  or  chief. 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  jorH;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  -  shun;    flon,  -fion     zbun.   -clous,    tlous,  -clous  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  To  be  faster  than  another ;  to  be  first. 

•'  Harmon  led  to  the  drain."— «•;<<,  Jan.  It,  18S3. 

5.  To  have  the  post  of  pre-eminent*  or  pre- 
cedence :  as,  To  lead  in  an  orchestra. 

6.  To  entice,  to  draw  on,  to  induce:  as. 
Gambling  lead*  to  other  vices. 

n.  Cards :  To  play  the  first  card  in  a  round 
or  trick ;  to  have  the  lead. 

H  (1)  To  Itad  of:  To  make  a  start ;  to  do 
anything  first. 

(2)  To  lead  on :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  draw 
Oil. 

"  Appoint  him  ft  meeting,  give  him  a  show  of  com. 
fort,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  tine-baited  delay."— 
Vviitnp.  :  Herri/  Wiia  of  Windeor.  ii.  i. 

(3)  To  lead  up  to :  To  manoeuvre  so  aa  to 
gain  an  end. 

"  Mr.  Fleming  .  .  .  does  not  even  accuse  the  Ineuui- 
bent  of  Insidiously  Ividtng  up  to  Mariulatry."— Sof"r. 
day  Kefinp,  Nov.  1,  1884,  p.  574. 

lead  (2), «.   [LEAD  (2>,  ».J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Precedence  ;  the  first  plan  ;  guidance. 

"  Th«  party  which  takei  the  lead  there  has  no  Ion  ger 
any  apprehensions." — Burke.-  On  a  fiegicide  Peace. 
let.  • 

2.  A  navigable  opening  or  paaeage  through 
•  field  of  ice. 

3.  A  watercourse,  a  lade  (q.v.). 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  The  light  of  playing  the   first 
card  in  a  round  or  trick ;  the  card  or  suit  so 
played. 

2.  Engineer. :  The  distance  from  an  earth- 
cutting  to  an  embankment. 

3.  Mining:  A  lode  or  vein  of  ore. 

4.  Music :  A  point  or  short  passage  which 
has  to  be  given  out  by  one  particular  part. 
When  the  word  is  used  as  a  direction,  it  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  that  point. 

6.  Sawing :  The  "vsrhang  of  a  saw,  to  ex- 
tend the  cut  throughout  the  length  of  the  saw 
and  to  carry  it  back  in  the  kerf  during  the 
return  stroke. 

6.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  the  ports  of  a  steam- 
valve  by  which  steam  is  admitted  In  front  of 
the  piston  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  piston- 
stroke.    Also  an  arrangement  of  the  ports  to 
provide  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  from 
behind  the  piston  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke.    When  on  the  steam  side  it  is 
called  outside  lead ;  when  on  the  exhaust  it 
Is  inside  lead.    It  tends  to  check  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and 
allows  of  the  valve  being  open  and  ready  to 
admit  a  larger  supply  of  steam  the  instant 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  reversed. 

(2)  The  setting  of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  right  angle  to  the 
other:  viz.,  at  100* or  110°  In  place  of  90°. 
This  assists  in  rendering  the  motion  of  the 
piston    more    uniform,    by   moderating    its 
Telocity  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.     Called 
also  lead  of  the  crank. 

7.  Theat. :  The  leading  or  principal  part ; 
also,  the  person  who  plays  it. 

lead-harness,  «.  The  harness  apper- 
taining to  the  leading  horses  of  a  team,  differ- 
ing from  that  used  with  wheeler*  or  thillers, 
which  has  breeching  to  enable  them  to  hold 
or  push  back  the  vehicle. 

lead  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -«J.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fitted  or  provided  with  lead. 
t.  Print.  :  Separated  by  thin  slips  of  lead, 
as  lines  in  printing. 

lead -en,  *  led-en,  o.   [Eng.  Tmd  (1)  ;•*».] 
J.  Literally: 

1.  Made  of  lead;  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
Of  lead. 

"  A  leaden  tower  upheaves  Ita  heary  head. 
Large  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bed. 

fawket :  Temple  of  Rulneu. 

J,  Of  the    colour  of  lead ;  dark :    as,  a 
Itatlen  sky. 
*H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Sluggish,  Inert ;  indisposed  to  action  or 

exertion. 

"  [Eel  blushed  and  pouted  In  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy." 

Shake*?.:  Yenut  Jt  Jt dortit,  84. 

2.  Heavy,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy 

3.  Heavy,  deep. 

"Sow  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight.* 
Shaketp.  :  /tape  v/  Lttcrece,  Ui. 

4.  Stupid,  absurd. 


leaden-coloured,  a.  Dull  gray,  resem 
bling  lead  in  colour. 

"The  low  moan  of  leaden-coloured  seas." 

Tvnnytrm :  Knock  Arden,  SIS. 

•  lea/den  -  hearted,  a.     Destitute  of 
feeling. 

"  0  leaden-henrtfd  men.  to  be  In  love  with  death  1" 
Tturmton:  Cattle  of  fmtotenee,  li.  64. 

"leaden -heeled,  a.  Moving  slowly; 
slow,  tardy. 

•leaden-paced,  a.  Slow  In  moving; 
tardy. 

*  leaden-spirited,  a.    Dull,  depressed. 

"Leane-tactf  leadem^pirlted  satunuato."— Dana  : 
ffumoun  ;  Beaten  on  Earth,  p.  10. 

*  leaden-stepping,  a.    Moving  slowly ; 
tardy.    (Milton :  Ode  on  Time.) 

•  leaden  witted,  a.    I  lull,  stupid. 

"  Belike,  then,  all  we  university  men  were  leaden- 
•KtteeL.-- fuller!  JIM  Kodlnna  I  llurti,  11.  MSI. 

lead'-cr,  'led -or,  'leed-er,  a.  [Eng. 
lead  (2),  v.  ;  •«•.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leads ;  one  who 
guides  or  conducts ;  one  who  shows  the  way  ; 
one  who  does  anything  first ;  a  guide,  a  con- 
duct m. 

2.  A  captain,  a  commander,  a  general. 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece  1  partake  your  leader  t  care  ; 
Fellows  in  anus,  and  iiriucee  of  the  war  I" 

Pope:  Homer;  /I (ad  1*.  23. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  profession, 
Ac. :  ae,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  leader  of  the  Bar. 

4.  A  leading  article  In  a  newspaper;  an 
editorial  article. 

"  Re  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaden." 
—e.  BUot:  Adam  Beat,  bk.  A.  oh.  lit. 

&  One  of  the  leading  or  front  horses  In  a 
team  of  four  or  more,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wheelers,  or  those  nearest  the  vehicle  ;  or 
the  foremost  of  two  in  a  tandem. 

14  For  wheelera,  two  bare,  aud  for  leaden  two  grays." 
Barham  :  fnaoldiby  Legendt :  Black  Moutyuetaire. 

t&  The  primary  or  terminal  shoot  of  a 
tree, 
tt  TeehnieaUy: 

1.  Much.:   A   master   wheel  or  principal 
wheel  in  a  piece  of  machinery. 

2.  Mining  :  A  small  vein  of  ore ;  Indicating 
proximity  to  a  larger  lode,  usually  leading 
thereto. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  the  principal  first 
violinist  in  an  orchestra;  of  the  chief  clarinet- 
tist in  a  military  band ;   aud  of  the  chief 
cornet-player  in  a  brass  band.     Before  the 
introduction  of  a   separate   conductor,  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  was  Its  director,  and 
gave  the  tempo  with  his  fiddle-bow,  a  custom 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  fiddle-bow  aa  a 
baton  In  France.    [CONDUCTOR.] 

4.  Navt. :   A   thimble   for  conducting  or 
guiding  a  rope  which  passes  through  it ;  a 
lair-leader. 

&  Plumb. :  A  rein-water  pipe  to  conduct  the 
water  collected  by  the  spouting  to  the  ground. 

6.  Print.  (Pi.);    Dote  on  a  line   to   lead 
the  eye  across  the  page  or  column,  are  called 
leaders,  as : — 

Anchor „ page  M 

7.  1'yrotechnics  :  A  long  paper-tube  of  small 
diameter,  enclosing  a  strand  of  quickmatch, 
nsed  for  communicating  fire  rapidly  from  one 
point  to  another.    Quickmatch  thus  enclosed 
burns  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air. 

8.  Surrey. :  The  forward  one  of  the  two 
chain-carriers. 

leader-hook,  t.  A  hold-Gut  hook  clasp. 
hig  a  leader  or  rain-water  pipe,  and  having  its 
tang  driven  Into  the  wall  of  the  house. 

lead  er-ette',».  [Adlmin.fromfeoder(q.».).] 
A  short  editorial  article  or  paragraph  in  a 
paper. 

lead  -era,  ».  pi.    [LEADIK,  II.  6.] 

lead'-er  ship,  ».  [Eng.  leader;  -thlp.}  The 
office  or  position  of  a  leader;  guidance, 
premiership. 

"  That  high  posit  Ion  which  baa  now  been  long  called 
the  Leaderthip  ot  the  House  of  Comuiona."— Macau- 
loy*  ffiit.  Eng..  ch.  zxiv. 

lead'-hHl-jte,   5.     [Named  after  the  place 

where  first  found,  Leadhills ;  stiff.  -Ue  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  regarded  aa  orthorhombic, 

but  according  to  Laspeyres  as  monoclinic ;  in 


crystallization  hemihedral ;  giving  a  peculiar 
rhombohedral  aspect  to  twinned  crystals. 
Cleavage  very  perfect  Hardness,  2'J;  sp. 
gr.  6-26  to  6-44.  Lustre  of  cleavage-face, 
pearly,  otherwise  somewhat  adamantine. 
Colour  white,  yellow,  green,  or  gray ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent ;  somewhat  sectile. 
Compos.,  according  to  Dana  :  a  sulphate  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOSOs+SPbOCOj.  Found  with  ot-ier  lead 
minerals  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
and  sparingly  at  a  few  other  localities. 
lead  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  (LEAD  (2),  t>.) 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

Bl  At  adjeativt : 

1.  Guiding,  conducting,  serving  to  guide. 

"Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Met,  Iv.  UV 

2.  Going  In  front ;  front. 

"  M.  Manilas,  who  had  been  oousul  two  yean  before^ 
rushed  to  the  place  and  threw  down  the  leading  aasau. 
ssat."— Levit:  Cred.  Sari*  Seman  Uttt.  (1684),  li.  sil. 

3.  (Alluring,  enticing,  drawing ;  as,  a  leading 
attraction. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  capital. 

"  He  Dad  been  the  leading  counsel  for  the  seven 
bUhops."—  Maeaulaf :  fits.  Kng.,  ch.  IV. 

5.  Constituting  a  precedent;  showing  the 
way  :  as,  a  leading  example. 

C.  As  suf'st. :  The  act  of  guiding,  conduct- 
ing, ruling,  enticing,  or  drawing  on ;  guidance. 

leading-axle,  ».  An  axle  ahead  of  the 
driving-wheels  in  English  locomotives. 

leading-block,  s. 

Kant. :  One  for  guiding  the  direction  of  a 
purchase  or  rope. 

leading-buoy,  a, 

Kaul. :  A  buoy  placed  as  a  guide  in  sailing. 

leading-hose,  -.  The  hose  from  which 
the  water  of  a  fire-engine  Is  discharged. 

leading  light,  ,-. 

Haul. :  One  character  of  light  as  displayed 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen  on  a  coast.  Two 
lights  are  exhibited  fr-«m  two  towers;  one 
may  be  higher  than  the  other,  so  as  to  confer 
a  special  characteristic.  Certain  bearings  as 
to  channel  are  indicated  when  the  lights  are 
seen  in  one  line,  the  opening  of  the  lights  on 
either  side  of  their  conjunction  indicating 
when  to  tack.  Other  Indications  may  be 
given  by  the  conjunction,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

leading  note,  «. 

Music:  The  seventh  degree  of  the  ascend- 
ing major  scale.  It  is  called  leading  because 
of  its  tendency  to  rise  or  lead  up  to  the  tonic. 
The  lastian  or  Ionic  mode  was  the  only  church 
scale  having  a  leading  note.  In  consequence 
of  the  leading  note  forming  part  of  the  upper 
of  the  two  tetrachords  of  which  the  modern 
scale  is  formed,  that  tetrachord  la  by  somt> 
called  characteristic. 

leading-part,  s. 

1.  Kaut. :  The  portion  of  the  tackle  between 
the  fall  and  the  standing  part.     It  is  that 
portion  which  passes  over  the  sheaves.    The 
fall  Is  that  which,  in  pulling  or  easing,  does 
not  reach  the  sheaves, 

2.  Theat. :  The  principal  or  chief  part  In  a 
play. 

leading-question,  <.  A  question  in 
which  the  answer  is  indirectly  suggested. 

leading-rod,  «.  A  rod  used  in  draw- 
boring  and  polishing  the  bores  of  rifle-barrels. 

leading-screw,  s. 

Lathe :  The  longitudinal  screw  between  the 
shears  of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  slide-rest  i» 
moved  longitudinally  on  the  lathe-bed. 

leading-springs,  s.  pi.  The  springs 
fixed  upon  the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  bearing  the  weight  above. 

*  leading-staff,  *.  The  staff  or  baton  of 
a  field-marshal. 

leading-String,  a.  A  string  by  which 
children  are  supported  when  they  are  learning 
to  walk. 

H  One  that  still  needs  his  leading^trtng  and  bib." 
Covper:  Progreu  of  lyrror,  531. 

IT  To  be  in  leadinri-strings :  To  be  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  others  ;  to  be  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others. 

leading- wheel,  *.  A  wheel  of  a  locomo. 
tive  engine,  placed  before  the  driving-wheels. 


ate,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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46ad  JriK,  «.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  0. ;  -<nff.)  Lead- 
work  ;  tne  leaden  flashings  of  a  house ;  articles 
of  lead  generally. 

*lead'-Ing-l^,cuip.  [Eng.  tozdiii?,  a. ; -ty.]  In 
a  leading  manner ;  by  leading  or  drawing  on. 

*  lead-fob,  a.  [Eng.  Uad(l),  a. ;  -isk.\  Some- 
what like  lead. 

"H«  was  greatlr  emaciated,  and  of  a  yellow  mud 
leadiih  complexion."  -Tram.  <tf  fhUotophioil  -Society, 
xlvi.  77. 

I6ad  -less,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ;  -less.}  Hav- 
ing no  lead  ;  not  loaded  with  a  bullet. 

"  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  d*y, 
Thnt  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  frtiy, 
When  Little's  Inutlftt  ]itatol  met  MB  eyef 
ttyron  :  Sitffluk  ttardt  *  .SctXefc  £et**w 

*l€ad  man,  «.  [Eng.  Jearf(2),  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  t-egins  or  leads  off  in  a  dance. 

"  Sujh  a  light  and  mettled  danoe 

Saw  you  never. 

And  by  Itmdwoi  for  toe  nonce. 
That  turn  round  like  griudle  stones 

leads,  «.  pi.    [LEAD  0),  '•  II-  <•] 
leads  man,  «.    (Eng.  lead's,  and  num.) 

.Yuiit ;  The  sailor  who  heaves  the  lead  ID 
sounding. 

lead  -wort,  «.    [Eng.  lead,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The   genus  Plumbago,  and  spe- 
cially   Plumbago    europcea.       It  is   used  by 
beggars  to  produce  ulcers  In  order  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  benevolent.    Its  root 
contains  a  fat  which  stains  the  skin  a  lead- 
pay  colour. 

2.  PL :  The  name  given  by  Limlley  to  the 
order  Plumbaginaceee  (q.v.). 

*lead'-£.  *led-y,  o.  [Eng.  had  (l),  g.; .».] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  lead  ;  like  lead ; 
leaden. 

"HI*  ruddy  Ilppee   wan.  and  his  even  tote  and 

h,,l,,we."-Sir  T.  fli/at:  m*  OOTentour,  bk.  IL,  ch.  xii. 

leaf;  *  leafe,  *  lef,  *  leef.  >.  [A.S.  leaf  (pi. 
fed/);  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  Znf;  O.  Sax.  »/; 
Dut.  ioo/;  Icel.  laiif;  Sw.  (6/;  Dan.  iw; 
Goth,  laufs  (pi.  Jot/bos);  O.  H.  Ger.  teup; 
M.  H.  Ger.  toup;  Ger.  lauii;  Buss,  lopeste; 
Lith.  MJXM  =  a  leaf;  Or.  Wiros  ((epos)  =  a 
ei-ale.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  And  he  aaugh  a  Age  tie  blaldis  the  weye  and  cam  to 
It  and  food  nothing  tberynutt  but  leevfi  onely." — 
WycUffe  :  Mauluw  *IL 

2.  A  relatively  thin  and  wide  object  having 

•  flat  surface  :  as — 

(1)  The  leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  having 

•  page  on  each  of  its  opposite  sides. 

"Turne  over  the  ta%fand  chette  another  tale." 

Cno«c«r:  C.  T..  8.SST. 

(2)  A  valve  or  hinged  member  of  a  bridge, 
table,  door,  shutter,  hinge,  or  screen. 

"The  two  feovM  of  the  one  door  were  folding."— 

VKirtpt  V.  Si. 

(3)  One  member  of  a  pair  of  lock-gates. 

(4)  A  hinged  platform  for  a  ferry  or  wharf 
boat ;  also  called  an  apron. 

(5)  A  tooth  of  a  pinion. 

(6)  One  section  of  a  fan. 

(7)  A  thin  sheet  of  hammered  gold  or  silver. 
(S)  One  of  the  elevating  flaps  of  a  rifle-sight, 
(si)  The  brim  of  a  hat. 

"  Harry  let  down  the  lea/of  his  hat"— Brooke:  Foot 
*  IJuaUtf.  U.  IM- 

*  3.  A  portion  of  fat  lying  In  a  separate 
fold  or  layer. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  /In*. :  An  ornament  representing  or  re- 
•emliling  the  leaves  or  foliage  of  certain  plants 
or  trees. 

2.  K"t. :  A  flat  expansion  divisible  into  two 
similar  portions,  often  halves,  by  a  vertical 
plane  running  through  the  apex  and  point  of 
Insertion.  The  under  or  outer  surface  generally 
differs  from  the  upper  or  inner  in  colour, 
etiuctnre,  and  in  the  nature  and  appendages 
of  the  epidermis.    On  the  lower  part  of  ttoe 
stem  or  base  of  a  shoot  are  the  scale-leaves 
or  phyllades  ;  above  these  are  the  ordinary 
foliage  leaves,  and  above  these  again,  below 
the  flowers,  are  the  bracts.    The  foliage  leaves 
are  the  chief  organs  of  assimilation,  and  de- 
velope  largo  quantities  of  chlorophyll,  their 
form  and  appearance  being  very  varied.    The 
bracts  are  generally  smaller.  The  foliage  leaves 
and  calyx  and  corolla  leaves  become  trans- 


formed Into  stamens,  and  these  modified  Into 
carpels.  A  leaf  is  called  also  a  Phyllome.  A 
leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stalk,  called  the 
petiole,  and  an  expanded  surface  termed  the 
blade  or  lamina.  (AfcA'ab,  &c.)  When  the 
petiole  is  absent  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

3.  Weaving:  The  heddles  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  same  shaft,  and  moved  at  the 
same  time.  The  leaf  is  connected  with  a 
treadle  by  a  cord.  The  number  of  leaves  is 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern, 
and  forms  the  set  of  the  draft.  Thus  there 
are  tive-lmf  patterns,  eighWeu/ patterns,  &c. 

1  (1)  To  tola  a  leaf  out  of  one'i  book :  To 
follow  the  example  of;  to  imitate. 

"They  took  altaf  out  o/ (Ac  French  600*  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  population.'— Pan  Mall  G<aeue, 
Oct.  29.  1888. 

(2)  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  To  change  one's 
mode  of  life ;  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  way 
of  living. 

leaf-bearing,  a.  Having  appendages 
more  or  less  resembling  a  leaf. 

Lea/bearing  worm: 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllocldas  (q.v.).  Their 
popular  name  Is  derived  from  a  series  of  foli- 
ceous  UmelUe  on  each  side  the  body,  some- 
what resembling  elytra.  They  are,  In  reality, 
the  cirri  metamorphosed  Into  leaf -like  appen- 
dages. (Duncan.) 

leaf  bridge,  «.  A  form  of  drawbridge 
In  which  the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  verti- 
cally on  hinges.  One  form  of  bascule  comes 
under  this  description. 

leaf-bud,  t. 

Bot. :  A  bud,  developing  into  a  leaf,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  flower-bud,  developing  into  a 
flower.  Leaf-buds  consist  of  scales  imbricated 
over  each  other,  the  outer  being  the  hardest, 
surrounding  a  minute  cellular  axis  or  growing 
point.  They  may  be  regular,  adventitious,  or 

leaf-butterflies,  s.pl 

Entom. :  The  genus  Kallima  (q.v.). 

leaf-crowned,  a.  Crowned  vita  leaves 
or  foliage. 

leaf-cup,  «. 

Bot. :  Polymnia  Uvedalia. 

leaf-cutters,  s.pl, 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  hymen- 
opterous  genus  Megachile  (q.v.X  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  portions  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  plants  to  line  their  nests.  Called  also 
Leaf-cutting  or  Upholsterer  bees. 

leaf-cycle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  course  of  a  spiral  on  a  stem  from 
any  one  leaf  to  the  next  one  which  stands 
vertically  above  or  below  it. 

leaf-fat,  leaf-lard, ».  Pat  or  lard  lying 
in  layers  within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

leaf-footed,  n.   Phyllopodous,  having  the 
feet    flat,    leafy, 
and  gill-like. 

"The  Phylloroda. 
or  loaf-Sooted  Euto- 
mostraca.' ' — Wood.. 
lino.  Hat.  Bill.,  Hi. 
ess. 

leaf-Insects, 

t.pl. 

Entom.  :  The 
genus    Phyllium  LEAF-INSECT. 

(q.V.).    The  popu-  (Phtllmr* 

lar  name  has  re- 
ference to  the  resemblance  these  insects  bear 
to  dried  and  withered  leaves.  Called  also 
Walking-leaves. 

leaf-lard,  >.   [LEAF-FAT.] 
leaf-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  leaf  or  leaves  ;  folia- 
ceous. 

"01  tier  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaS-lffie 
red.'  Ri/ron :  Child*  Harold,  iv.  10», 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FOLIACEOUS  (q.v.X 
leaf  louse,  «. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  Indiscri- 
minately to  any  of  the  Aphides  (q.v.) ;  a  plant- 
louse. 

leaf-metal,  >. 

1.  Gold-leaf ;  hammered  gold. 

2.  Bronze  leaf,  or  Dutch  leaf.    The  qualities 
are  known  as  :  Common,  soft,  reddish  colour, 
composed  of  zinc  1,  copper  3 ;  French,  harder. 


less  ductile,  yellow,  larger  proportion  of  zine ; 
Florence,  greenish-gold  colour,  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  zinc. 
3.  White  leaf.    [TIN-FOIL.) 

leaf-mould,  ».  Decayed  leaves  reduced 
to  the  state  of  mould,  and  used  as  a  manure 
or  fertilizer  for  plants. 

leaf-nosed,  a.    Having  a  nose-leaf  (q.v.X 

Leaf -nosed  Bats  : 

ZooL  :  The  family  Bhinolophidn  (q.v.X 

Leaf-nosed  Emballanurine  Eats : 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllostoniidae  (q.v.X 

leaf-rollers,  >.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  lepidopterous  family  Tortri- 
cldse,  the  larvse  of  which  frequently  reside  in 
leaves,  or  get  into  the  middle  of  a  bud  or 
cluster  of  leaves  and  draw  them  together 
with  silken  threads.  The  name  is  sometimes, 
less  properly,  given  to  other  insects,  as  in  the 
example. 

"Other  species  are  leaf-roHtn,  like  the  Tortricids." 
—Packard  :  Study  of  Iiisectt  (ed.  0th),  p.  31s. 

leaf-shaped,  a. 

AnslueoL :  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiarly 
shaped  British  swords  of  the  Bronze  period. 

"The  British  bronne  sword  bears  a  general  likeness 
to  those uotonly of  Denmark,  butof  Gaul,aennanr,and 
even  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  but  it  has  also  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  Is  broader  and  shorter  than  the 
liHiitnh  bronze  sword,  swelling  out  more  towards  ths 
middle,  so  as  to  suggest  tlie  term  lea/shaped,  by  which 
itiBdistliiguished.  — A  Wilton: Pre-hittoric  jLnnal*  <* 
Scotland,  I.  w. 

leaf  sheath,  «. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
vagina  or  sheath  surrounding  the  stern. 

leaf-sight,  «.  A  sight  on  the  breech  of  a 
fire-arm,  having  a  hinged  elevating-piece  as  S 
guide  for  elevation  in  iiricg ;  a  back-eight. 

leaf  spine,  s. 

Hot. :  A  spine  on  the  leaf,  as  on  the  holly. 

leaf-stalk. «. 

Bot. :  The  unexpended  portion  of  a  leaf, 
connecting  the  more  laminated  portion  of  it 
with  the  stem.  Galled  also  the  petiole  (q.v.X 

leaf  tendril,  t. 

Bot. :  A  tendril  on  the  leaf,  as  distinguished 
from  one  on  the  stem. 

leaf-tobacco,  «.  Tobacco  la  leaves,  be- 
fore being  cut  or  manufactured. 

leaf-traces,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaves.  (Thome.) 

leaf-valve,  a, 

Pvmping-engine :  A  clack-valve  ;  a  valve 
hinged  or  pivoted  on  one  side ;  a  flap-valve. 

*  leaf,  t'.i.  (LEAF,  ».]  To  shoot  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  foliage. 

"  Host  teees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn ;  a»d  H  not 
kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice."-* 
Browne  :  f'tttfar  Xrrouri,  bk.  11.,  ch.  vi. 

leaf -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Eng.  leaf;  -age.\ 
Leaves  collectively ;  foliage. 

"The  trees  are  heavily  clothed  with  leafafft," ~ 
Oardanert  Chronicle,  No.  4 10,  p.  699  { 1881 1. 

leafed,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -ed.]  Having  leavea ; 
generally  in  composition,  as  broad-kiyeti.  <fco, 

leaf- 1 -ness,  i.  [Eng.'  leafy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafy  or  full  of  leaves. 

"  With  all  their  flourish  and  leajlneu." 

Southeg  :  Aldtrman'i  funeral. 

leaf '-less,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  leaves  ;  having  no  leaves. 

•'On  the  tavteti  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest." 

MMnOM  The  date,  IT. 

leafless-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  having  the  petiole  of  the  led 
without  the  lamina,  as  in  some  acacias. 

loaf  less  n6»s,  ».  [Eng.  leafless;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafless  or  destitute 
of  leaves. 

leaf -lit,  «.    (Bug.  leaf;  dimin.  suff.  4*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  printed  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Bot.  :  One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  • 
compound  leaf. 

loaf -y,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -y.]  Full  of  or  covered 
with  leaves  ;  abounding  with  leaves. 

"  He  said  unto  the  forest.  'Shout  I 
Hang  all  your  leafy  Ijuuutrs  out.' " 

Longfellow :  Daybreak. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist.    -Ing, 
-oian,  -tlan  -  ihan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -jion  -  shun,   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  m  bel,  del. 
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league  (1),  «.  [Fr.  ligue,  from  Low  Lat.  liga, 
lega=*  league,  from  Lat  ligo  =  to  bind  ;  Ital. 
lega  =  a  league ;  Sp.  liga  =  a  band,  an  alliance.] 

1.  A  combination  or  union  between  two  or 
more  persons  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  or 
common  interests,  or  for  the  execution  of  any 
design  in  common. 

"  While  thai  the  god*  in  various  league*  engage. 
AoblllM  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  tX? 

rope  :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  XX.  108. 

2.  A  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  be- 
tween two  or  more  sovereigns  or  governments 
for  mutual  aid  and  defence.     An  offensive 
league  or  alliance  is  when  two  or  more  states 
agree  to  unite  In  attacking  a  common  enemy  ; 
a  defensive  league  is  when  the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  their  de- 
fence against  a  common  enemy. 

'*  Then  WM  pence  between  Hinuu  aud  Solomon ;  MM! 
they  two  made  ft  Itagu*  together."— I  Kingi  *.  IS 

(1)  Famout  League*  • 

Hut.:  The  most  famous  leagues  mentioned 
in  history  have  been  the  £.tolian  and  Achalan 
Leagues,  of  Grecian  historical  times ;  the  Lom- 
bard League;  the  H  anneal  ic  League,  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands; the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  the 
Anli-curn-law  League,  Ac.  In  the  history  of 
France  the  word  baa  a  particular  importance, 
from  the  Holy  League  (.Scuttle  Ligue)  organized 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1576,  ostensibly  to 
maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  really  to  exclude  the  Prot«staut 
princes  of  the  royal  line  from  the  throne. 

(2)  Land-league : 

Hist. :  An  association  projected  by  Mr.  C.  8. 
Barnell,  M.P.,  which  came  into  being  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18, 1879.  Nonii*- 
ally  the  programme  was  the  "  three  F*s  " — 
flxity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  free  sale  (of  the 
tenant's  interest) ;  but  many  speakers  at  Land 
League  meetings  held  Sunday  after  Sunday  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong  to  the 
cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence  was 
deprecated,  and  recourse  was  bad  to  boycot- 
ting. [BOYCOTT.]  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  1880,  when  fourteen 
members  of  the  Land  League,  of  whom  the 
most  important  were  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon, 
Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  T.  Sexton,  were 
kkdicted.  The  chief  counts  were  "conspiring 
to  prevent  payment  of  rents,  to  defeat  the  legal 
process  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
rents,  and  to  prevent  the  letting  of  evicted 
farms."  They  were  tried  in  1881,  but  ac- 
quitted. On  October  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
nounced Mr.  Parnell,  and  soon  afterwards 
that  gentleman,  Messrs.  Dillon,  Sexton, 
O'Kflly,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  League, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilraainham. 
They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  during  their  imprison- 
ment. The  Government  replied  by  declaring 
the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  sup- 
pressed its  branches  throughout  the  country. 

(3)  Solemn  league  and  covenant :  [COVENANT]. 
league,  v.i,  &  t.    [LEAGUE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  join  in  a  league  or  confede* 
»cy  ;  to  unite,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

"To  DouglM.  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friend*  and  allicw  flock  enow." 

Scott:  Isidyaf  the  Lake.  tt.K. 

B.  Trans:  To  join,  to  unite,  to  combine. 

**  L*tiyue  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  powers  above." 
rope:  Bomer;  lUad  viii.  M. 

league  (2),  *  leage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legue  (Fr. 
lieue),  from  Low  Lat.  lego.,  leucat  a  word  of 
Celtic  origin;  Bret.  leot  Iev=a  league;  Ir. 
leige ;  Sp.  iegua;  Port,  legoa,  legva.] 

*  L  A  stone  erected  along  the  high  roads 
at  certain  distances,  similarly  to  the  modern 
milestones. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different 
Countries.  The  English  land  league  is  3 
statute  miles ;  a  nautical  league  3*457875  sta- 
tute miles.  A  Spanish  league  is  7,416  English 
yards.  A  Portuguese  league  3'84  English 
miles.  An  Italian  league  is  4  miles,  of  5,000 
feet  each,  A  French  land  league  is  rather 
less  than  2t  English  miles  ;  a  nautical  league 
rather  more  than  3}  English  miles ;  and  an 
astronomical  league  about  2}  English  miles. 

*"  A  IM?M«  from  Epidnmnum  had  we  wiled." 

Shalcwp,  :  Comedy  qf  Erron,  L  L 

*  league -long,  a.     Of  the  length  or 

breadth  of  a  league. 

"The  I*affu4-lv*e  roller  thundering  oil  the  reef." 

Tennyttm  :  Enoch  Arden,  5S5. 

•Kag'-ner  (1),  lea  gre,  ».  [Dut.  leger 
(genit,  Zo0er)  =  a  conch,  a  camp.] 


1.  The  investment   or   beleaguering   of  a 
town  ;  a  siege. 

2.  One  who  besieges  a  town. 

"  The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaanet'i  art, 
And  palls  the  pstlenoe  of  hli  baffled  heart' 

Huron  :  Lara,  U.  11. 

3.  A  camp  of  a  besieging  army. 

**  Like  to  ft  gipsy  camp,  or  a  Uagutrr  after  a  battle.1 
Et.maeUne,  L  8. 


•  leag'-ner  (2),  ».     [Eng.  league),  v.  ;   •«-.) 
One  who  joins  in  a  league  ;  a  confederate. 

If  Land-leaguer  :  A  member  of  the  Land 
League  (q.v.)  ;  one  who  supports  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League. 

leag'-ner  (3),  *.    tBtym.  doubtful.)   A  large 
sort  of  cask. 

•leag-uer,    v.t.    [LEAOUKB  (1),  «.]    To  be- 
leaguer ;  to  besiege. 

"  Two  mighty  host*  a  leaptt«r'd  town  embrace." 

Pop*.:  Honor  i  Iliad  ivllL.  KU. 

leaguer-lady,  >.  A  contemptuous  term 
for  a  soldier's  wife.  (Scotch.) 

'  leag'-ner-er,   $.     [Eng.   leaguer,  v.  ;  -tr.] 
One  who  beleaguers  or  besieges  a  town. 

leak.  *  leke,  ».  4  o.     [loel.  Itki;  Dut.   lek; 
Dan.  W*  =  leaky;  £o*Jb»  =  a  leak  ;  Sw.  Mdt  = 
leaky,  leak.) 
A.  At  substantive  : 

1.  A  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  which 
admiu  of  the  passage  of  water  or  any  fluid 
eitliiT  In  or  out 

"One  too*  will  sink  a  ihtn,  and  on.  sin  will  destroy 
•  sinner."—  Bvngan  :  Pilfrim't  froffrttt,  pt.  1L 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water  or  other 
fluid  through  a  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole, 
either  In  or  out. 

"  B.  A,  adj.  :  Leaky.  (Spenser  :  P.  «.,  I.  v.  85.) 

*J  To  spring  a  leak  : 

Naut.  :  To  open  or  crack  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  water  into  a  vessel  ;  to  let  In 
water. 


leak,  'lake,  v.i.  ft  t.    [Icel.  fete  =  to  drip, 
toleak  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  likka ;  Dan.  lakke; 
Out.  lekken;  Oer.  Uchan  =  ta  leak;  A.8.  lee- 
can  —  to  wet,  to  moisten.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  allow  water,  or  other  liquid  or  fluid, 
to  pass  in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  or 
nssure.   (/.  Philips :  Cider,  ii.) 

2.  To  ooze  or  pass  through,  as  water  or 
other  liquid  or  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crevice, 
or  Assure. 

*  3.  To  make  water. 

"  We  tea*  In  roar  chimney."— S*/i*«tp. .- 1  Henry  ir., 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  let  out ;  to  allow  to  pass  oat. 
•J  To  leak  out :  To  become  known  or  public 

In  a  clandestine  or  underhand  manner ;  to 
find  vent :  as,  A  story  leak*  out. 

leak' -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  leak;  -aye.} 
I*  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Aleak. 

"To  accumulate  their  misfortune*,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  out  away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  if 
possible,  the  leakage  at  the  head."— Anton:  ravage 
Kind  U*  H-orMTbk.  L.  eh.  111. 

2,  The  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  fluid  which 
escapes  by  a  leak. 

IX  Comm. :  An  allowance,  at  a  certain  rate 
per  cent.,  made  for  loss  or  waste  by  the  leak- 
ing of  casks,  Ac. 

•  leake,  a.    [LEAK,  a.) 


leak  I-nerw,  ».     [Eng.  leaky; 
quality  or  state  of  being  leaky. 


)    The 


leak'-?,  a.    [Eng.  leak;  -ji.] 

1.  Lit. :  Admitting  or  allowing  the  passage 
of  water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid ;  not  water- 
tight. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Talkative,  loquacious ;  apt  to  dis- 
close secrets ;  given  to  tattling  or  blabbing. 

"  Whate'er  he  hears  bis  leaky  tongue  runs  out" 
Hamilton :  AraswTbsl  L,  epist.  is. 

leal,  a.    [0.  Fr.]    Loyal,  true.    [LOYAL.) 

"A  loving  heart  and  a'  tool  within 
It  better  than  guwd  or  gentle  kin." 

Scott :  Koi  KOI,  ch.  rxxrL 

•f  Land  of  the  leal :  [LAND]. 

*  leal  -nesss,  ».    [Eng.  leal ;  -nut.}    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  leal  or  loyal ;  loyalty, 
fidelity. 

*  learn  (1),  *  leme,  «.     [A.S.  leoma ;  IceL 
liomi.]    A  ray,  a  gleam  or  flash  of  light. 


*  learn  (2),    *  lyam,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  FV 
lien  =  a  cord  or  string,  from  Lat.   ligamfn, 
fniin  ligo  s*  to  bind,  to  tie.]    A  cord,  string, 
or  strap  by  which  dogs  are  led. 

"The  lion  toke  acquaintance  of  him.  and  euer  alter 
followed  hym.  beynge  ladde  In  a  small  Hmm.-—Sir  T 
Eltot :  Omernmr,  bk.  11..  oh.  xllt 

*  leam'-er,  t.    [Eng.  learn  (2) ;  -tr.]     A  dog 
led  by  a  string,  cord,  or  strap. 

*  lean  (1),  v.t.    [LKAN-,  a.)    To  make  lean  or 
thin.  (Adams  :  Works,  I.  481.) 

lean  (2).  *  lene,  v.i.  ft  t.  I  A.S.  «<*nan  =  to 
make  to  lean ;  hlronian,  hlinian  =  to  lean ; 
cogn.  with  O.S.  hllnon;  Dut.  lennen ;  Dan. 
Ireni;  Sw.  Idna  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lainan  =  to  make 
to  lean  ;  hlinen  =  to  lean  ;  H.  11.  Ger.  lenen  ; 
Ger.  lehnen  =  to  lean  ;  Lat.  *  clino  =  to  make 
to  lean,  to  incline  ;  Or.  *AtVw  (Jt^ino).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  incline  against ;  to  rest  against ;  to 
depend  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by 
anything. 

"Bet  me  that  I  maye  touche  the  pillers  that  the 
house  stand  vpou.  and  that  1  may  leant  to  them."— 

JndJ't  zrL  ( I....I.) 

2.  To  deviate  from  a  straight,  direct,  or 
perpendicular  line  ordirection  ;  to  Incline  :  as, 
A  tower  leant  to  the  east  or  the  west,  *c. 

3.  To  bend ;  to  be  in  a  bending  or  indirect 
position  or  posture  ;  to  stoop. 

"  leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  It  mumme, 
and.  as  we  call  it,  asleep."—  Batxn  :  Sat.  ffitt..  f  TM. 

i.  To  depend,  as  for  support ;  to  trust ;  to 
look  for  aid  or  support 

"Trust  In  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  leem 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding."— Frov.  ill.  s. 

5.  To  have  a  tendency  or  propensity  ;  to  in- 
cline in  feeling  or  opinion  ;  to  tend  towards 
anything.  (Goldsmith  :  Deserted  Village.) 

*  &  To  submit ;  to  give  way. 

"  T  were  good  yon  loaned  unto  her  sentence." 
S4.i*««p. .'  OfuiMint.  L  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  Incline ;  to  cause  to  lean ;  to  rest. 

"The  little  shepherd  In  bin  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rook." 

lll/ron  :  CMidm.  Harold,  ii.  It, 

•  2.  To  support,  to  rest. 

**  Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  lean' 
Drayton  :  tlaront'  Wart.  Ml. 

*  lean  (3),  v.t.     [Lat,  leyna.}    To  conceal,  to 
hide. 

lean,  *  lene.  a.  ft  ».  [A.S.  hlcene,  probably 
connected  with  lean  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

i  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

(1)  Thin,  meagre,  not  fat,  wanting  In  fat  or 
flesh,  slender.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  iv.) 

(2)  Not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive ;  bare, 
barren,  hungry,  sterile. 

"To  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 
We  English  often  ihow.- 

Co*ptr :  The  Btrfl  KM 

•2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Bare,  stripped. 

"  The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean." 
3na*e*p.  .•  Tituj  Andronicue,  ii.  sV 

(2)  Barren  of  thought,  jejune,  dry. 

"  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates." 

S*alap.  :  Lote'i  Lolxna't  toss.  L  L 

(3)  Poor,  Insignificant. 

"  0  ut  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something :  uiy  baring  is  not  much.' 
Sttakftf.  :  TwelflA  IfifftU,  ill.  4. 

TL  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  work  which 
is  not  remunerative. 

B.  At  substantive : 

L  OrcJ.  Jang.:   That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  muscle  without  fat 
IL  Print. :  Work  which  is  not  remunerative. 

lean-face,  >.  Type  with  unusually  thin 
bee-lines. 

lean  faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  thin,  lean  face. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  with  unusually 
thin  face-lines. 

lean-to,  a.  ft  «. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  rafters  ;  leaning  against 
or  supported  by  a  walL  (Klngsley :  Two  Years 
Ago,  en.  rvli.) 

B.  As  evbst. :    A  building  the  rafters  of 
which  lean  against  or  are  supported  by  a  wall 
or  other  building.      (ifr».  Qasktll:  Sylvia's 
lovers,  ch.  xliii.) 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «fr",  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    o.n  =  kw. 
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*  lean-wltted,  a     Silly,  stupid,  foolish. 

"  A  lunatic,  lean*piaed  fool." 

Shaketp.  :  fine  Kvliard  II.,  11.  1. 

lean  fleshed,  a.  [Eng.  lean,  and  Jlr.ihnl.] 
Thin,  lean,  not  fat. 

"  Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
river,  ill-favuured  and  le*itt-jletheU."—Ucnetit  xli.  L 

lean' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [LEAH,  ».] 

A.  *  B.  Aspr.  par.  at  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  deviating  from   a 
•traight  or  perpendicular  line ;   the   act  or 
state  of  depending  for  support  on  another 
body. 

2.  An  inclination  ;  a  feeling  or  disposition 
towards  anything ;  a  propensity. 

"The  mover  being  a  person  in  office,  was.  however, 
the  only  indication  that  was  given  of  such  a  leaning" 
—Burke :  Letter  to  T.  Burgh,  £KJ. 

'  lean  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lean ;  -ly.]  In  a  lean 
manner ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 

lean  ness,  ».    [Bng.  ham;  -ness.} 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lean  ; 
thinness  ;  want  of  flesh  or  plumpness. 

"My  leannett  rising  up  In  me  beareth  witness  to  my 
imce."— Job  zvL  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Poverty,  poorness,  emptiness. 

"The  poor  King  Beignier,  whoae  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leannett  of  his  purse." 

Hhakrip.  :  1  Henry  F7..  !.  L 

•  lean'-  $,  a.    [Eng.  lean ;  -y.]    Lean,  thin. 

"  They  ban  fat  kernes,  and  teany  knaves. 
Their  fasting  flockes  to  keepe." 

Spenter:  Shepheardt  Calender;  Auffuet. 

leap,  *  lepe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  Medpan  (pa.  t, 
Kkiip,  pa.  par.  gehledpen);  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
hldpan  ~  to  run  ;  O.  Fris.  hlapa  ;  Dut.  loopen  ; 
Icel.  hlavpa;  Dan.  Vibe;  Sw.  Wpa;  Goth. 
klauptm;  O.  H.  Ger.  hlavfan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Jon/en;  Ger.  laufen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  jump,  to  spring,  to  bound,  to  vault ; 
to  move  with  springs  or  bounds. 
"  Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock." 

Long  fellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  To  bound  :  as,  One's  heart  leapt  for  joy. 
8.  To  rush,  to  start,  to  fly,  to  dart. 

"  He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  frum  his  eyes." 

dhaketp.  :  Hemy  rill..  Ill  1 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  jump  or  spring  over ;  to  pass  over  by 
leaping  ;  to  spring  or  jump  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump  or  spring  over;  to 
make  to  take  a  leap  over. 

*  3.  To  cover ;  to  copulate  with. 

"  Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care. 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the  mare." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  Qeorffic  ill  328. 

leap  (1),  *  leape,  s.    [A.S.  hlyp ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlaup  =  a  leap  ;  Ger.  lavf—  a  course.) 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping ;  a  jump, 
ft  spring,  a  bound. 

"Ytbehoveth  you  to  make  this  leape."— Bernert: 
froitturt ;  Cronyde,  ch.  ccclxxvili. 

(2)  The  space  passed  over  or  cleared   by 
leaping. 

*  (S)  The  act  of  copulating  ;  copulation. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sudden  transition  or  change. 

"  One  Barrow  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine 
youth,  to  a  preciaeness  in  the  hlKhestdegree."— Bacon  : 
Obtervationt  on  a  Libel. 

(2)  A  risky  or  hazardous  step  or  action :  as, 
To  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  The  shifting  of  a  vein ;  a  fault. 

2.  Music:    A   passing   from   one   note  to 
another  by  an  interval,  esjiecially  by  a  long 
one,  or  by  Including  several  other  and  inter- 
mediate intervals. 

leap-frog,  s.  A  game  amongst  boys,  In 
which  one  stoops  down,  while  another,  placing 
Us  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  first,  vaults 
over  him. 

*  If  I  oould  win  a  lady  at  leapfrog,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife."— Shalceep. :  Henry  Y.,  t.  S. 

leap-year,  *  lepe  yeer,  s.  Bissextile ; 
a  year  which  leaps  over,  as  it  were,  one  day 
more  than  an  ordinary  year ;  a  year  which 
contains  366  days,  as  distinguished  from  an 
onlinary  year,  which  Includes  only  365  days. 
Every  year,  the  number  of  which  is  divisible 


by  four  is  a  leap  year,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  anynumberof  hundreds  not  divisible  l>y 
four.  Thus,  1884  is  a  leap-year,  but  not  1900, 
this  emission  of  one  leap-year  in  every  four 
centuries  being  necessary  to  correct  the  error 
which  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  addition  of 
one  day  in  four  years  (i.e.  six  hours)  to  the 
year  over  the  true  length  of  the  year,  i.e.  S65 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes. 

"  Divide  by  four ;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0 ;  for  past  1 .  3.  a."  Harrit. 

•leap  (2),  *  lepe,  *  leep,  ».    [A.S.  leap.] 

1.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

"  Thel  token  up  that,  that  lelte  of  rellfs  nvene 
leepit.--\\'yclife:  Mark  Till. 

2.  A  wicker  fish-net ;  an  osier  creel  or  trap 
for  fish. 

"  The  fishers  lay  their  leapt*  in  the  deepe." 

Breton:  Fantattickei ;  October. 

leap'-er,  s.    [Eng.  leap;  -tr.\ 
I.  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leaps. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  hook  at  one 
end,  employed  in  untwisting  old  ropes. 

H.  Zool.  (PI.) :  The  orthopterous  tribe  Sal- 
tatoria,  so  called  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
hinder  legs  to  the  purpose  of  leaping.  It 
comprises  the  families  Gryllidse,  Locustidae, 
and  Acridiidae. 

*  leap'-  ful,  *  lep  full.  5.    [Eng.  Imp  (2).  8. ; 
-/w/(0.]    As  much  as  will  Oil  a  leap  or  basket ; 
a  basketful. 

"And  alle  eeten  and  weren  fulfilld  and  the!  token 
that  that  was  left  of  Mills  sevene  lep/utt."—  Wycliffe  ; 
Matthew  XV. 

leap  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [LEAP,  t).] 

A.  &  'B.  Aspr.  par.  it  parficip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  of  jumping  or  bound- 
ing ;  a  leap,  a  bound. 

"  The  lees  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogj 
and  salient  animals,  which  is  properly  called  leaping." 
— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

leaplng-ague,  «. 

Path. :  A  variety  of  chorea,  characterized  by 
a  morbid  propensity  to  running,  leaping, 
tumbling,  and  dancing.  Cases  have  been  de- 
scribed from  Scotland.  ('Jycl.  Pract.  tied.,  i. 
215.) 

leaping  fish,  s. 

IcKthy. :  Salarias  tridactylus,  one  of  the 
Blenniidte.  Habitat,  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
Colour,  dark  brown.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  darting  over  the 
wet  stones  and  rocks,  and  snapping  np  flies. 
By  means  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  it  can 
scrambleup  a  nearlyiierpendicularfaceofrock, 
and  makes  for  the  sea  on  any  attempt  to  capture 
it.  Known  also  as  the  Jumper-fish,  (wood.) 

'leaping  house, s.  A  brothel.  (Shaketp.: 
IBenrylY.,  i.  2.) 

*  leaping  time,  s.    Youth. 

"  I  have  turned  my  leapino-ttme  into  a  crutch." 

Shakeip. :  Cymbelint,  iv.  1 

*  leap'-Ing-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  leaping;  -ly.]   In 
a  leaping  manner ;  with  leaps  or  bounds. 

lear  (1),  s.     [LAKE,   LORE.]    Learning ;  lore. 

(Scotch.) 

"  An'  to  the  mnckle  house  repair, 
Wi-  instant  speed. 
An*  strive,  wl'  a'  your  wit  and  lear, 

To  get  remead." 
Burnt:  To  the  Scotch  XepreultUtim. 

lear  (2),  «.    [LAYER.] 

lear-board,  ».  [LAYER-BOARD.] 

*  lear,  a.    [A.S.  later ;  Ger.  Jew.]    [LEER,  a.) 

Empty,  hollow. 

*  lear,  *  lore,  v.t.    [LEAR  (1),  ».]    To  learn. 

"  The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe, 

All  iu  the  shndowe  of  a  uusiiye  brere. 
That  Colin  hlKht,  which  well  coulde  pype  and  singe, 
For  bee  of  Tityrus  his  songes  did  lere. 

Speneer:  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  December. 

learn,  *  lerne,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  leornian  =  to 
learn;  cogn.  with  O.  8.  Hn6n;  O.  H.  Ger. 
lirnan  ;  Ger.  Urnen  ;  A.8.  Ifkmn  =  to  teach  ; 
IceLtero;  Dut.  keren;  8w.  lara;  Dan.  ken.; 
Ger.  lehren.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skfll,  or 
Information  concerning. 

"Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield." 
Pope :  Etta*  on  Man,  ill  173. 

J,  To  find  out ;  to  ascertain  by  inquiry. 

"  Let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it." 

ShtSeep.:  tleature  for  Meaner*,  It 


*  3.  To   communicate   knowledge   to ;    to 
teach,  to  instruct,  to  inform. 

"  Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games." 

Hen  Jotuon :  Alchemist,  V.  & 

*  4.  To  communicate,  to  tell. 

"Learn  me  the  proclamation." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilul  i  Creuida,  ii.  L 

B.  IiUrans. :  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge, 
skill,  or  information  ;  to  receive  instruction. 

"  Take  my  yoke  upon  yon.  and  learn  of  me ;  for  1 
am  meek  and  lowly  fa  heart  —MattAewii.  3». 

*  learn'- a -We,    a.      [Eng.     learn;    -able.'. 
Capable  of  being  learnt ;  that  may  or  can  be 
learnt. 

"  When  the  lesson  comes  ...  I  suppose  It  will  conn 
In  some  learnable  shape."— Singtley :  Itpo  Yean  Ago, 
eh.  xvlil. 

leorn'-ed,  learned,  learnt,  pa.  par.  *  a. 

[LEARN.] 

A.  At  pa.  par.  (Of  both  /arms):  (See  th« 
verb). 

B.  At  adj.  (Of  (he  form  learn'-8d) : 

1.  Having  gained  or  acquired   knowledge 
of  or  skill  in  anything  by  study ;  skilled  or 
versed  in   science,   literature,  Jkc. ;  well-in- 
formed. 

"The  industry  of  that  learned  lady."— Pope  :  Homer  ; 
Odystey.  (Postscript) 

2.  Skilled ;  skilful  or  knowing  (followed  by 
in) :  as,  learned  in  the  law. 

3.  Containing  or  characterized  by  learning : 
as,  a  learned  treatise. 

4.  Acquired  by  study. 

"  The  bookful  blockhead,  Ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  Ms  head." 

Pope :  Xttag  on  Criticism,  ill.  H. 

*  5.  Wise,  prudent. 

*  learn -ed- fan,  o.    [Bug.  learned;  -i*.} 
Somewhat  learned. 

"  And  seem  more  learnedith  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose." 

fuller:  iliecettaneout  Thought!. 

learn'-Sd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  learned;  -ly.]  In 
a  learned  manner ;  like  a  learned  person ;  with 
learning,  knowledge,  or  erudition. 

"  And  she  Is  prating  learnedly 
Of  logic  and  of  chemistry."       Praed :  County  Batt. 

leam'- Sd- BOSS,  «.  IEng.  learned;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  learned ;  learn- 
ing, erudition. 

learu'-er,  ».  [Eng.  learn;  -ST.]  One  who 
is  taught,  or  is  under  instruction  ;  a  pupil,  a 
scholar. 

"  Hen  that,  If  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  leamert  of  a  Saviour's  worth," 

Covper  t  Talk,  ii.  Hft. 

learn -ing,  *  lern-yng,  pr.  par.,  a..  It  i. 
[LEARN.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  seeking  for 
or  gaining  knowledge,  skill,' or  information 
by  study. 

2  Knowledge  or  skill  In  any  branch  of 
science  or  literature  acquired  by  «tady; 
erudition. 

"Concerning  the  excellency  of  teaming/  and  know, 
ledge."— Bacon:  Advancement  fif  Learning,  i.  S. 

3.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad. 

leaf  -9,  s.    [Eng.  lear,  a. ;  -y.] 

Mining  :  An  empty  place ;  an  old  worHng. 

*  leas'-a-We,  o.    [Eng.  leas(e);  -able.]    That 
may  or'can  be  leased. 

liase(l),».    [LEASE  (1),  D.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Ademise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  land*, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  a  certain  specified  rent  or  payment. 

"A  leate  Is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenement*, 
usually  iu  consideration  of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or 
at  will,  but  always  for  a  leas  time  than  the  lessor  ha* 
In  the  premises ;  for  if  it  be  for  the  whole  interest,  it 
U  more  properly  an  assignment  than  a  ltate."—olack- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  1L  ch.  17. 

2.  The  document  or  deed  by  which  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  are  leased. 

3.  The  time  for  which  lands,  tc.,  are  M 
under  a  lease. 

II.  Fig. :  Any  tenure  or  holding;  dnratloBj 
time  allotted.  • 

"Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  leate  of  nature  " 

Shakeep. .  Macbeth,  iv.  1* 

lease  (2),  >.    [LEASH.] 

Weaving :  The  tie  round  each  band  of  HM 


boll,  b£y;  po~ut,  J6%1;  cat, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  s>ian.    -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,   eylut.    pb  -  ( 
,  -Blon  =  shun ;  -tiou,    sion  -  zhim.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloos  -  ihus.    -ble,  -die,  otc.  -  bel,  dfL 
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warp  as  arranged  by  the  heck.  It  forms  a 
guide  for  the  weaver  in  setting  the  warp  in  the 
loom,  and  inserting  the  lease-rods.  The  word 
lease  has  come  to  signify  the  plane  of  decussa- 
tion  of  the  warp. 

lease  pin,  >. 

Weaving  :  One  of  the  pins  of  a  warping- 
mill,  between  which  the  lease  is  formed. 

lease-rod.  «. 

Weaving:   A  slat  laid  transversely  across 
and  between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp. 


(1),  D.I.  [Fr.  laisser  =  to  leave,  to 
relinquish;  O.  Fr.  lesser,  from  Lat,  lam=to 
slacken,  to  let  go,  from  luxut  =  loose,  slack, 
lax.] 

1.  To  demise,  convey  or  let  lands,  tene- 
ment*, or  hereditaments  to  another  for  a  terra 
of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  certain  specified  rent 
or  payment  ;  to  let  under  a  lease. 

"  The  Unas  .  .  .  arc  111  general  not  tenanted  nor 
Irau-d  out  to  farmers."—  Smitt.  WealOt  o/  .ration*. 
bk.  ».,  oh.  111. 

S.  To  hold  or  occupy  under  a  lease. 

lease(2),  "lessen,  v.l.  [A.8.  loan  »  to  gather; 
cogn.  with  Out.  lean  =  to  gather  ;  Ger.  lesen  ; 
Goth,  lisan.]  To  glean  ;  to  gather  com  left  by 
the  harvestmen. 

•TI]  told  the  witch  Agrso  Iny  disease— 
Agreo  that  In  harvest  os'd  to  Utue." 

Drydtn  !  neocritia  ;  Idyl.  tlL 

lease  '-hold,  a.  ft  «.    [Eng.  lout,  and  JioM.j 

A.  As  adj.  :  Held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  tenure  by  lease  ;  that  which 
is  held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

lease  hold  er,  «.  [Eng.  lease,  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  lands,  tenements,  ic.,  under 
or  by  a  lease. 

*  lease'  -min-ger,  i.    [Eng.  leate,  and  mm- 
ff<r.}    One  who  deals  in  leases. 

"To  the  great  admiration  of  the  English  nation,  and 
aduant&tfe  of  landlord*  and  J*tue>n0iv«ra,"  —  titan: 
Aliw  Jamet  (an.  1«H). 

•  leas  -er  (IX  *    [Eng.  low  (2X  v.  ;  -er.]    A 

gleaner. 

"Then  waa  no  office  which  »  man  from  England 
might  not  have  ;  and  I  looked  npou  all  who  were  l-orn 
here  M  only  In  the  condition  of  teusri  and  gleaners." 


•  leas'-er  (2),  ••     (A.S.  led»  =  false;   Dut 
loot  ;  Goth.  IO.UM.]    A  liar. 


leash,  *  lease,  *  leese,  *  leesc,  *  leoce, 

9.     [O.  Fr.  lesae;   Fr.  laisse,  from  Low  Lat. 
Taxa,  fern,  of  laxus  =  lax,  loose  ;  ItaL  lascio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  hawk  waa 
held  on  the  falconer's  wrist. 

"A  merlin  aat  upon  her  wrist, 
Held  by  «  leal*  of  .liken  twist." 

Bcott  :  Lag  qf  thi  Latt  .Uinlttrtt,  T|   ft, 

2.  A  leathern  thong,  to  hold  dogs  in  couples 
in  coursing. 

"  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  In  the  tttuh." 

litatfif.  :  Corlobniu,  1.  1 

8.  In  sporting,  a  brace  and  a  half;  three 
creatures  of  any  kind  ;  hence,  generally  three 
in  number  of  any  thing. 

"I  unsworn  brother  to»Ieoa*of  drawers,  and  can 
0*11  them  all  by  their  chriatian  names."—  £ha**tp.  :  1 
Brnry  ir..  ii.  i. 

4.  A  band  with  which  anything  Is  tied  or 
fastened. 

"  The  ravished  soul  being  abewn  ancb  gam*,  would 
break  those  tautof  that  tie  her  to  the  door."  —  Boj/1*. 

U.  Weaving  :  A  thread  having  at  one  end  a 
loop  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  is 
passed,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  rod 
or  lever,  to  which  all  the  other  leashes  of  the 
game  set  are  also  attached  ;  a  heddle. 

leash,  r.t.  [LEASH,  «.]  To  bind  ;  to  hold  or 
fasten  by  a  string. 

"  At  MB  heels, 

LtatU  in  like  bound*,  ahould  famine,  sword.  and  flre, 
Crouch."  Aoiesp.  •  Bmtry  >'.    IProL) 

leaf-Ing,  *  los-lngc,  •  les-ynge,  «.  [A.8. 
leasing,  Icdsung,  from  leas  =  false  ;  IceL  lau- 
tung.)  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

"Have  almost  stamped  the  teating." 

Snaketp.  :  Cortolamu,  9.  !L 

leasing  making,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  crime,  punishable  try  fine  and 
imprisonment,  consisting  in  slanderous  and 
nntrue  speeches  to  the  disdain,  reproach,  or 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  council,  and  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  and  pre- 
judice of  his  highness,  his  parents  and  pro- 
innitors.  Called  also  verbal  sedition. 


*  leasing  monger,  ».    A  liar. 

"  Lttuina-monytrlt  and    forswonm."  — 

uiCBsfi 


"  leas  -ow,  •  leas'-owe,  *.  [A.8.  tenoe.]  A 
meadow,  a  pasture,  shaded  with  trees. 

least,  laste,  •  leste,  *  lest.  a.  &  adv.  I  A.S. 
Uesast,  loosest,  test,  superlative  of  Iceasa  (a),  lots 
(adv.)  =  less  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  smallest  ;  that  which  is 
less  than  all  others  In  size,  amount,  degree, 
quantity,  value,  importance,  &c. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  leauf  of  all  the  merclee 
•hewn  to  thy  servant"—  Oeneri*  xxxli.  10. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  de- 
gree; in  a  degree  less  than  all  others. 

"  The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  leorf  mortal  mind." 
Huron  :  CJUfde  UarM,  IT.  44. 

5  At  least,  at  the  least  :  At  or  In  the  lowest 
degree  ;  without  saying  more  ;  at  all  events  ; 
at  any  rate. 

"  He  held  me  but  last  night,  at  teosf  nine  boon.* 

Atiiuf.  .  1  Hour*  IV..  111.  L 

least  pocket  mouse,  s. 

Zool.:  Criaetodipiu  parms. 

least  spotted  woodpecker.  «.  [LIBBER 
SPOTTED-WOODPECK  EH.  ) 

least  stltchwort,  a. 

Hot.  :  Mocnchia  erecta. 
least  willow  wren,  a, 

lira,!  'i.  :  A  popular  name  for  Sylvia  rvjtt. 
(Yarrell.) 

•least,  «mj.    [Ljarr.] 

"leas'-y,  •  leas  ie,  a.  [Prnb.  from  A.S. 
leas  =  loose,  false.]  Deceptive,  fallacious,  on- 
certain,  vague,  loose. 

•  He  never  leaveth.  while  the  sense  Itaelf  U  left 
loose  and  l*ur.'—A**Bm  .  «Uoolm«jter.  bk.  U. 


leat,  s.  [A.S.  Ucdan  -  to  lead.]  An  artitkial 
watercourse  ;  a  mill-race. 

"To  bringdown  *  lost  of  fair  water  from  the  hill- 
tops."—  C.  Kingikir  :  Wwftpord  Mot  ch.  xvL 

leath-er,  "leth-er,  i.  ft  a.  [A.8.  kdher; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  leder;  ItaL,  ledhr;  Dan,  tetter  ; 
Bw.  Idder;  Oer.  leder;  WeL  Uetor.] 

A*  As  subftantivt  : 

1.  The  tanned  or  tawed  skin  or  hide  of  an 
animal.  The  varieties  of  tanned  leather  are 
classed  as  hides,  kips,  and  skins. 

"  By  hire  girdle  hong  a 


2.  Dressed  hides  collectively. 
"3.  The  skin  :  used  In  contempt  or  Ironi- 
cally. 

"  Returning  sonnd  In  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  l«UA«r  lost  behind.-       «s»f/fc 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  leather  ;  leathern. 

*'  Where  1s  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule?" 

Sfcajcatjx  :  JtUlut  Catar,  t.  L 

leather  awl,  s. 

1.  A  shoemaker's  piercing-tool  for  stitching 
or  lasting.    [Awi_] 

2.  A  tool  for  lacing  belts.    It  has  a  broad 
point  which  fades  away  into  two  cutting  edges 
on  a  conical  scoop-shaped  blade,  which  makes  a 
clean,  circular  cut  of  the  desired  size  ;  an  eye- 
point  to  carry  the  lacing  through. 

leather  back,  ». 

Zool.  :  Sphargis  coriacea,  a  species  of  turtle 
Included  in  the  genus  Sphargis,  on  account  of 
the  roaring  noise  it  sometimes  makes.  The 
carapace  is  covered  with  a  dense  coriaceous 
skin.  They  grow  to  a  great  siie.  Habitat, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
temperate  zones  of  all  great  oceans.  Indi- 
viduals have  been  found  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
in  length. 

Leather-back  turtles  : 

Zool.  :  The  genus  gphargig. 

leather-board,  a. 

Leather:  A  composition  of  leather  scraps 
and  paper  material  ground  together  and  rolled 
out  into  sheets. 

leather-buffing  machine,  «.     A  ma- 

chine in  which  the  surface  of  leather  Is  reduced 
to  a  smooth  but  not  polished  surface,  the  face 
being  left  with  a  slight  nap.  velvetty,  like 
buff  leather. 

leather  carp,  a. 

Iciithy.  :  (See  extract). 

"Like  other  domesticated  Animals  the  aarp  la  sub- 
ject to  variation.  Borne  individuals  .  .  .  have  lost 
every  trace  of  scales,  and  are  ca  " 

toilnefxr  :  Study  of  FWuit.  p.  59L 


leather-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  covered  with  a  waterproof 
composition,  usually  having  a  polished  sur- 
face. It  generally  consists  of  a  paint  or  a 
varnish,  sometimes  the  former  with  a  covering 
coat  of  the  hitter.  The  changes  lit  meiigtruums, 
rosins,  pigments,  and  coarse  and  cheap  mate- 
rials, which  are  added  for  quantity,  are  go 
various  that  room  cannot  be  afforded  tor 
stating  them  at  length. 

leather  coat,  s.  An  apple  or  potato  with 
s  tough  coat  or  skin. 

"  There  Is  a  dish  of  leaf  AercoaU  for  TOO." — Sltmittfp.  t 
I  ttturf  /I'.,  v.  >. 

leather  corrugating  machine,  *.  A 

machine  in  which  leathtsr  is  crimped,  corru- 
gated, or  fluted  for  certain  purposes  In  manu- 
factures. It  Is  usually  done  by  i>aiuiliig  leather 
between  a  fluted  and  a  plain  roller,  ami  drying 
while  the  indentations  are  preserved ;  or  it 
may  be  done  by  passing  the  leather,  while 
damp,  between  plates  or  dies  of  the  requisite 
form. 

leather  -  creasing  machine,  «.     A 

machine  for  ornamenting  the  edges  of  leather 
straps  by  passing  between  rollers  Indented 
with  the  required  patterns  in  Intaglio  and 
cameo. 

leather-cutting  machine,  i.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  leather  into  shapes  for  ihoe- 
Btock  or  other  purposes;  sole-leather  into 
soles  and  lifts,  for  instance. 

leather-dicing, i.  [LEATHER-DRESSING.) 

leather-dresser,  ».  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  dress  leather  or  hides. 

leather-dressing,  s.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  finishing  tanned  or  curried  leather  to 
improve  Its  texture  and  surface. 

leather-flower,  a, 

Bot.:  (1)  Clematis  Viorna;  (2)  Byrsanthe*. 
leather-gouge,  <. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  to  cut  channels  in 
leather  for  receiving  the  thread  of  a  line  of 
stitches. 

leather-grinder,  ».  A  machine  for  re- 
ducing scraps  of  leather  to  shreds,  in  ordei 
that  the  material  may  be  made  into  washers, 
in-soles,  and  heels  for  shoes. 

leather-head,  «.    [FRIAR-BIRD.] 

,  «.    A  jug  or  bottle  made 


of  leather ;  a  black-jack  (q.v.). 
leather-Jacket,  a. 

Bot.:  Eucalyptus  resinSJtm.  (The  Australian 
name.) 

leather-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassandra  calyrulata. 

leather-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  mouth 
like  leather ;  smooth  and  without  teeth. 

"  By  a  teo/Aer-mouMad  flan.  I  mean  such  as  hav* 
their  teeth  in  their  throat,  as,  the  chub  or  cheven."— 
H'altan:  Atitin: 

leather  -  pebbling  machine,  «.     A 

machine  in  which  a  fancy  surface  is  given  to 
dressed  leather,  resembling  morocco,  levant, 
hog-skin,  or  other  fancy  style.  The  leather  Is 
passed  upon  a  bed  beneath  a  roller  havinb  the 
desired  pattern.  The  pattern  is  given  by  soft 
metal,  which  has  been  cast  upon  an  original 
surface  of  the  required  character,  or  the  pat- 
tern of  the  roller  is  obtained  by  taking  an 
electrotype  copy  of  some  selected  piece  of 
leather  and  transferring  to  the  roller. 

leather-plant,  i. 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  Celmlsia. 

leather  -  punch,  >.  A  hand-tool  for 
making  holes  in  leather  for  the  insertion  of 
eyelets  or  lacing. 

leather  rolling  machine,  «.  A  ma- 
chine to  compress  and  harden  leather,  instead 
of  hammering  it. 

leather -seller,  a.  One  who  deal*  In 
leather. 

leather-stuffer,  «.  A  machine  or  a  re- 
volving chamber  in  which  hides  are  made 
•nppleand  stoned  with  dubbing  to  make  them 
soft  and  pliable.  It  Is  the  equivalent  of  the 
breaking-machine,  which  Is  used  to  break 
dried  hides  before  tanning. 

leather-winged,  o.  Having  meml"»- 
nous  wings,  somewhat  resembling  leather,  M 
a  bat. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sfrian.    «,  o>  -  e ;  ey  -  a,    «a  -  Uw. 


leather-wood,  ». 

Botany: 

L  [DlRCA.1 

2.  Ceratopetalum,  a  genus   of  Australian 
Cunoniaceae. 

leather-yellow,  a.  &  i.   Whitish-yellow. 
l&ath   er,  tu.    [LKATHKR,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  leather. 

2.  To  thrash,  as  with  a  thong  of  leather. 
(Vulgar.) 

"  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  my  hunbkln.*— 
Foot*  :  Mayor  vf  Oarratt, 

loath  cr-ette',  s.  [Eng. leather;  dimln. snff. 
-"{t'.'.\  A  kind  of  imitation  leather  used  in 
bookbinding. 

loath'  era,  'leth-er-en,  a,  [Eng.  leather; 
sulT.  -'•/(.]  Made  of  or  consisting  of  leather; 
covered  with  leather. 

"  They  stood  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leatium  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as* 
pUytbing."  longftllo*;  JSoaweJine,  L  l. 

I6ath  -er-J,  a.    [Eng.  leather;  •?.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
leather ;  like  leather ;  tough. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  consistence  of  leather. 
The  same  as  CORIACEOUS. 

leathery-turtle,  *. 

Zool. :  Spkargis  coriacea.    [LEATHER-BACK.] 

leave,    *  leve,  ».      [A.6.  leaf  -  permission, 

closely  connected  with  leof  =  acce])table, 
pleasing  [LiEF];  cogn.  with  Dut.i/=  per- 
mission, in  oor-loft  ver-lof;  Icel.  kyfl  =  leave  ; 
leyfa  —  to  permit ;  tofan  =  permission ;  Dan. 
lov  =  praise,  leave ;  8w.  lof-=  praise,  leave ; 
Ger.  ur-laub  =  leave,  furlough  ;  ver-laub  = 
leave,  permission.] 

1.  Liberty  or    permission  granted;  allow* 
ance,  license. 

"  He  hath  wrung  from  me  my  alow  have.* 

Bhaketp, :  Bamlet,  L  a. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  depaiting  ;  a  formal 
part i n  •   1'roin  friends ;  a  farewell,  an  adieu. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  To  tike  leave.) 

"One  carried  a  letter  commanding  Manchester  to 

quit  Fniiiee  without  taking  leave."—  Macaulay  ;  Hint, 
t/lj/.,  I1!'-  XXV. 

leave  taking,  s.    The  act  of  taking  leave 
of  or  bidding  farewell  to  friends. 

*'  Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child  .  . 
Witbuutfeatw-faMn?;"    Shaketj*.  :  Macb«. A,  IT.  & 

leave  (1),  *  leve,  *  ieeve  (pa.  t.  *  lafb,  *  lefle, 
left;  pa.  par.  *  la/I,  left),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  latfan 
=  to  leave  a  heritage ;  from  iiij'  =  &  heritage,  a 
remainder ;  from  lijian  =*  to  be  remaining,  to 
live  (q.v.):  IceL  leija  =  to  leave;  kif=& 
heritage ;  M.H.  Ger.  leiben  «=>  to  leave ;  from 
M.H.  Ger.  kibe :  O.H.Ger.  kipa  =  that  which 
remains  ;  Ger.  bleiben  —  t*  remain,  to  be  left.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  by  will ;  to  bequeath ;  to  give  as 
a  legacy. 

*'  Peace  I  leve  with  yon,  my  pee*  I  geue  unto  you."— 
John  \iv.  (1M1.( 

2.  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  abandon,  to 
give  up,  to  relinquish,  to  renounce. 

"We  have  tyl  all,  and  have  followed  thee."— 
Mark  r.  28. 

8.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  quit ;  to  come  or 
go  away  from. 

"Of  all  the  carrion  feeders  It  In  generally  the  last 
which  leavei  the  skeleton  of  adeatl  HiiIniaL"— ZJonrtn.- 
Vt>u<t>je  round  the  World  (1870),  p.  67. 

4.  To  cease  or  desist  from  ;  to  forbear. 

"  Let  us  retort),  leet  my  father  leave  caring  tor  the 
•Me*,  and  take  thought  for  us."— 1  .Samt<ri  tx.  6. 

5.  To  sutler  to  remain  in  tlie  same  state. 

**  It  prefers  Itself,  and  leavei  unquestioned 
Mutters  of  needful  value  " 

Shake*?.  :  Meantnfor  Jfeawre,  L  1. 

6.  Not  to  touch,  take,  or  remove ;  to  spare ; 
to  suffer  to  remain. 

"  They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  /*/(  no  sustenance  for  laraeL" 
—Jv.dye*  vL  4. 

7.  To  reject ;  not  to  choose ;  to  pass  over 
or  by. 

8.  To  come  away  from  and  suffer  to  lie. 

"  Ltawtnp  their  noblest  In  their  gore." 

h'co't :  Lord  of  the  liUt,  vi  30, 

9.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

"There  be  of  them  that  bare  left  a  name  behind 
them."— Kcclus.  xliv.  8. 

10.  To  commit  or  intrust  as  a  charge  or 
deposit :  as,  To  leave  a  house  in  charge  of  a 
servant. 

11.  To  refer  for  decision :  as,  To  leave  a 
question  to  an  arbitrator. 
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12.  To  permit  or  allow  to  the  discretion  of. 

"Circumstance*  which  the  historian  discreetly  Itarti 
to  the  Imagination  of  bis  reader*,"—  fiuroct:  liuly, 
woi  L,  chTvii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 

**  Segbert  of  Eataex  at  home  lifle  xtille.* 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over. 

**  Let  ui  not  Itave  till  all  oar  own  be  won." 

Shake  rp.  ;  1  Henry  It'.,  T.  B. 

3.  To  depart,  to  go  away,  to  take  leave  :  as, 
Be  left  at  nine  o'clock. 

IT  1.  To  leave  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cease  or  desist  from  :  as,  To  leave  off 
work. 

(b)  To  cease  to  wear  :  as,  To  leave  off  a  dress. 
('•)  To  renounce  or  give  up  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  cease,  to  desist. 

2.  To  leave  alone  ;  To  let  alone  ;  not  to  dis- 
pute or  interfere  with. 

"  The  fools  are  mad  if  If  ft  alone.' 

ShaJtetp.  :  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  111.  1. 

3.  To  leave  out  ;  To  omit  ;  not  to  insert  or 
include. 

"  Each  bath  hi*  place  ;  I  am  left  out," 

-  .'  1  Henry  VI.,  L  L 


*  leave  <2),  t>.t     [Fr.  lever**  to  raise.]    To 
raise,  to  levy. 

"An  armystrong  she  Uatfd, 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  uf  bia  realm 
bereaved."  Spenter  :  F.  ^.,  II.  x.  31. 

t  leave  (3),  v.i.    [LEAF.J    To  send  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  foliage. 

leaved,  a.    [Eng.  /«^(pl.  leaves);  -erf.] 

1.  Covered   or  furnished   with    leaves  or 


Jigs,  t< 

I XIV.  1 


2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

"  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two  teavtd  gates."— Jtaiah 


*  leave'-less  (1),  a.    [Eng.  Uave,  ft. ;  -tew.] 
Without  leave  or  permission. 

*'  Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall,  and  yate  was  all  of  glftMe, 
Auii  so  was  closed  round  about. 
That  l>-nuleue  none  come  in  ne  out." 

Chawcr:  Dremt. 

*  leave -less  (2),  a.    [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ; 
less.}    Witliout  leaves  or  foliage  ;  leafless. 

IcaV-cn,  *lev-ain,  *lev-eln,  *.     [Fr. 

levaiit,  from  Lat.  Icvamen  =  that  which  raises : 
levo  =  to  raise.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  substance  used  or  intended  to 
produce  fermentation,  as  in  dough  ;  specifi- 
cally, a  portion  of  sour  dough,  which,  being 
mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  other  dough, 
causes  fermentation,  and  makes  it  lighter; 
yeast,  barm. 

"  For  ye  shall  barn  no  l  fatten  nor  any  honey  ID  any 
offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire," — Leviticu*  it  11. 

2.  Fiff.  *  Any  mixture  which  causes  or  tends 
to  cause  a  general  change  in  the  mass.    It 
generally  means  something  which  depraves 
or  corrupts  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  fmrm  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadduceea."— JtaUhmr  zvi.  a. 

IcaV-  cn,  t'.«.    [LEAVEN,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  or  produce  fermentation 
in ;  to  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough. 

"  A  ly  tell  leueu  doth  teuen  the  whole  loupe  of  dow." 
—dalathiant  V.  (U6L) 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave, 
to  imbue. 

*'  That  erne)  something  nnpossest. 
Corrodes  and  leaveni  all  the  rest. 
Prio 

leav'-ened,  a.    [Eng.  leaven;  -ed.} 
1.  Lit. :  Fermented. 

"Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first 
day  until  the  seventh  day,  thut  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel." — Exodut  xii.  is. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Ripened,  matured. 

"  We  have  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice 
Fzoceeded  to  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Mcamrtfor  Jfauure;  L  1. 

leav'-en  mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LEAVEN,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fermenting  with  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light. 

*  leav1-  en  -  ous,  *  lev  -  en  -  ous,  a,    [Eng. 

leaven  ;  -OK«.]    Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 

**  Whoee  unsiooere  and  levenou*  doctrine  corrupting 
the  people,  first  taught  them  lootenesa  and  bondage. 
— Milton  :  Antteerto  Eikon  Butilike. 


1  leav'-er,  ».     [Eng.  leave  (IX  v-  ;  -^.)    On* 

who  leaves,  forsakes,  or  relinquishes. 
"  But  let  the  world  rnnk  me  in  register 
A  master J*«ptrr  and  a  fugitive." 

£Ao***p. :  Antony  A  CHojxttr*,  IT.  I. 

leavof,  *.  pi.    [LEAK,  s.} 

*  leav^  I  ness,  s.     [Eng.  kavy ;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leavy  or  leafy. 

leav -ing,  pr.  par.t  a.,  &  *.    [LEAVE  (IX  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  relinquishing,  quit- 
ting, or  giving  np. 

2.  (PL):  That  which  is  left;  residue,  rem 
nant 

"At  length  Fll  loath  each  prostituted  grace, 
Aor  court  the  leuving*  of  a  cloyed  em  brace," 

Y olden  ;  Force  QfJtalotuy. 

3.  (Pi.) ;  Refuse,  offaL 

"  [He  I  sits  In  safety  on  the  green  bank  side, 
Aud  lives  upon  the  leavimji  of  the  tide." 

Langhorn :  Lpistle  to  Mr.  — . 

leaving-book,  s.  A  book  presented  to  a 
boy  by  his  schoolfellows  on  his  leaving,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  in  vugue  in  manj 
English  public  schools. 

leaving -shop,  s.  An  unlicensed  pawn- 
shop. (Slany.) 

"  Proprietress  of  one  of  those  iniquitous  establish- 
ments termed  leaving-»hopt.'--Afurninff  Chronicle 
Dec.  21,  ie;»;. 

*  leav'-y,  o.    [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves);  -y.]    Full 
of  or  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 

"  Now  near  enough  :  your  Itavy  screeua  throw  down.* 
Shaketp. ;  Jfac&elA,  V.  1 

*  lcl>  ardc,  s.    [LEOPARD.! 

leb  e-di  er-6p  -  sis,  s.  [Gr.  Ae'/^f  (kbit)  = 
a  kettle  or  cauldron,  an  urn  ;  SujpTjs  (dieres)  = 
double,  and  6</<i;  (opt,is)  —  look,  appearance.] 
Liit. ;  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceffi.  The  wood 
of  Lebedieropsis  orbicularis,  a  tree  found  in  the 
forests  of  India,  is  useful  for  turning. 

l£b-M'-n«,  fs.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kbita);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -lti«-.\ 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabid«.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  in  tropical  America. 
Several  also  are  British. 

le-ca  -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  \t KO.WI  (kkane)  =  a  dish.) 
Eiitfin. :  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects, 
tribe  Coccina.  Lecanium  Ilieis,  found  in  the 
south  i»f  Europe  on  Quercus  Ilex,  was  used  by 
the  ancients  as  a  dye.  L.  hesperidum  is  para* 
sitic  on  the  orange. 

*  le-can  6-man-$^,  s.    [Gr.  A«KOI^  (lekane) 
=  a  bowl,  and  /iurma  (manteia)=  prophecy, 
divination.]    A  mode  of  divination  by  throw- 
ing three  pieces  of  stone  into  a  bowl  or  basin, 
and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  demon. 

iSc-a-noV-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  A«ai^]  (kkane)  =» 
a  dish,  pot,  or  pan,  from  the  form  of  the 
shields.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichens, 
family  Parmelidse,  or  of  the  tribe  Lecidineae. 
It  isakinto  Leckies.,  except  that  theepithecium 
has  a  thickish  border  formed  of  the  crust  and 
of  the  same  colour  with  it.     Many  species  are 
British.    Lemnora  perella,  L.  tartarea  (Cud- 
bear), L.  Juematomma,  and  L.  atra  are  used  for 
dyeing.    L.  eseulenta  and  L.  ajfinis  are  found 
in  Armenia,  Algeria,  &c.,  and  are  blown  about 
by  the  wind.    The  natives  eat  them  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  believe  them  to  have  been  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites. 

2.  Chem. :  The  ethereal  extract  of  Lecanora 
atra,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paler- 
mo, Sicily.   It  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  which 
can  be  easily  separated  by  means  of  chloro- 
form ;  one  (atranoric  acid)  is  colourless,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform ;  the  other, 
which  closely  resembles  usnic  acid,  is  yellow, 
and  very  soluble  in  chloroform, 

lec-a-nbV-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  kcanor(a);  -ic.) 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  genus  Lecanora  (q.v.). 

lecanoric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CipHj^OrHoO.  An  ethereal  anhy- 
dride of  orseilinic  acid,  discovered  by  Sehunck 
in  1842,  in  several  of  the  lichens  belonging  to 
the  genera  Lecanora,  Rocella,  and  Variolaria, 
from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  It 
crystall'268  'n  colourless  stellate  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcotwt, 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  bmt 
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rery  soluble  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in 
ammonia.  It  melts  at  153*  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  soon  decomposes  with  evolution 
of  cmrbou  dioxide.  On  boiling  with  water  it 
splits  into  two  molecules  of  orsellinic  acid. 
The  lecanorates  are  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing, especially  when  heated,  into  orselliuic 
acid  and  orcin. 

lec-a-nbr'-ln,  ».    [Eng.,  ic.  focanor(a);  suit 

•in.]    [LECANORIC-ACID.J 

*  iS^ll,  v.t.    [Fr.  lecher.]    To  lick. 

*  lejhe'  (IX  ».    [LEECH,  «.] 

le-Jhe'  (2),  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Onotragus  Itche,  from  South  Africa. 
It  Is  a  water  antelope,  frequenting  damp, 
marshy  places,  and  taking  to  impassable 
swamps.  It  goes  in  considerable  herds,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
it  allows  its  boms  to  recline,  almost  touching 
the  withers. 

*  leehe,  v.t.    [LEECH,  ».] 

*  le(he-craft,  s.    [!.KF.<  HCKAFT.] 

lech'-er,  *  Icch-our,  '  lech  ur,  a.     [Fr. 

lecheor.  lescheur,  lecheur  =  one  who  licks  up, 
from  ticker  =  to  lick  (q.v.V)  One  addicted  to 
lewdness  ;  one  inordinately  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  animal  passions. 

"  Was  this  a  lover,  or  •  Ifdur  whether  I 
Bad  in  the  beet,  th.mgh  excellent  in  neither." 

Skakelp.  ;  fatghmate  I'ilffrim,  T, 

*  169  h  er,  t'.i.    [LECHER,  <.]    To  practise  or 
give  one's  self  up  to  lewdness. 

"The  small  glided  fly  doth  Ifdur  In  my  sight"— 
p.  ;  Ltar,  iv.  6. 


legh'-  er-ous,   '  lech  er  ouse,  -llch  er- 

OUft,  a.    [Eng.  lecher  ;  -out] 

1.  Addicted  to  lechery  or  lewdness  ;  lewd. 

"  Remonelese,  treacherous,   focherotu.   klndleM  vil- 
lain T  Stmkftp.  :  Bamlrt,  ii.  S. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lewdness  or 
lust. 

"  Lo   Loth   in  htu  lyre  thorowe   Itcktromt  drink* 

"lie." 


wickedlich  wrof  lile.*          Hfrt  flffwmem,  U.  25. 

leeh'-er-OUB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lechmut;  -ly.] 
In  a  lecherous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner  ;  pro- 
fligately. 

"  The  younger*  cone  went  forth  In  pilgrimage  Into  a 
fer  conn  tree  and  there  he  waatid  hisgoodii:  lulyviiige 
" 


•  16911'-  er-  Otis  -ness,  ».     [Eng.  Inherent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lecherous  ; 
lechery,  lewdness. 

".They  were  .  .  .  dryuen  into  y»  profounde  and  depe 
aleepe  of  ygnoraunoe.  of  ydylneat,  of  ltc\en*unette, 
and  of  ptyde."-/sa«a*  vL  (l»u.  (Notes.) 

leoh'-er-y,  *  lee-cher-le,  *  lech-er-le,  <. 

i   [Eng.  lecher  ;  •».] 
1.  Lewdness,  lust. 
•2.  Pleasure,  delight 

*  lioh'-our,  s.    [LECHER,  ».J 

le-cld  -«5  a,  ..     [Or.  A««<*  (Mot)  =  a  dish,  a 
plate,  a  pot,  a  pan,  and  etiot  (tidoi)  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lecidinef. 
The  apothecia  have  a  border  coloured  like  the 
diec.  It  is  very  extensive,  and  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations,  and  at  every  season 
at  the  year.  Lecidea  geographica  is  sometimes 
sulphur  -  yellow  and  sometimes  yellowish- 
green.  If  a  yellow  specimen  be  suspended 
over  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
becomes  covered  with  carmine-red  globules, 
gradually  loses  its  usnio  acid,  and  then  be- 
comes grayish-white. 

lec-.-de-I-dw,  >.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  leettUff); 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sun*,  -ida.] 

Bot.  :  According  to  Lindley,  a  family  of 
lichens,  tribe  Hymenothalamea?.  Now  made 
a  tribe,  Lecidinei  (q.v.). 


[Mod. 

Lat.  leci<l(ra};  Lat.  masc.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -ineit 
or  fern,  -inece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  gymnocarpous,  or  open- 
fruited  lichens,  having  free,  circular,  ulti- 
mately convex  shields  with  open  discs,  aud 
placed  in  a  special  excipulum.  Five  genera 
are  British. 

Je'-cJ-thln,  ».     [Or.  Xen&K  (lekitlun)  =  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.)."] 
Chen.:    This  name  is  applied  to   several 


phosphoretted  fatty  bodies,  of  very  similar 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  derived 
from  brain  substance,  nerves,  blood,  gall,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  ic.,  and  also  from  some  vege- 
table substances  (maize,  &e.),  and  which  ap- 
pear as  constant  constituent  of  the  cell 
substance  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  a  viscous 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  in  ether.  From  its  saturated  solution 
in  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  in  radially-grouped 
needles,  which  dry  up  in  wcuo  to  a  white 
powder.  It  may  also  be  crystallized  from 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Every  lecithin  is  a  fat 
containing  only  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  the 
third  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced  by  ethy- 
len-trimethyl  ammonic  hydrate  (neurine)  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Ie-o6nf-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  L.  Le 
Conte  ;  suff.  -ite  (,1/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals  in  a  black  mass  consist- 
ing of  the  excrement  of  bats,  in  the  cave  of 
Las  Piedras,  Comayagua,  Central  America. 
Lustre  vitreous  ;  colourless,  and  transparent ; 
taste,  saline  and  bitter.  Compos. :  a  hydrated 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  potash. 

lee  tern,  let-tern,  "  lee -turn,  •  lec- 
torne,  •  Icctrono,  *  Icctrun,  *  lete- 
rone,  «.  [Low  Lat.  lectrinum  =  a  reading- 
desk,  a  pulpit,  from  lectrum  =  a  pulpit ;  Or. 
ACKTOO?  (k'ktron)  =  a  couch,  a  rest  for  a  book  ; 
FT.  lutrin.]  A  choir-desk  from  which  the 
ontiphons  and  lessons  were  read.  Also  the 
stand  from  which  the  gospel  was  sung.  They 
were  sometimes  constructed  of  wood,  but 
frequently  of  brass,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
with  outspread  wings.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  lecterns  went  out  of  use,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  become  more  common. 
In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied  to  the  pre- 
centor's desk  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

"William  Bufua  was  buryed  at  Winchester  In  the 
Cathedral  Church,  or  Monastery  of  Bayut  Swithen, 
tinder  a  playne  flatte  marble  stone,  before  the  lectorne 
In  the  queere."— Stotpe:  William  Rufut  (an.  1099). 

leo-tf-oa,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Anliq. :  A  kind  of  litter  or  palanquin, 
borne  by  horses  or  slaves,  and  used  for  trans- 
porting females,  sick  persons,  and  ultimately 
the  luxurious  rich,  from  place  to  place.  They 
were  provided  with  cushions,  canopies,  and 
curtains. 

*  l£o'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lectionem,  accus.  of  lectio 
—  a  reading,  from  lectus,  pa.  par.  of  kyo  =  to 
gather,  to  read.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  book 
or  manuscript ;  a  various  reading. 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  in  the  Early 
Church  to  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the 
public  services,  but  now  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  passages  from  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  or  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  homilies  by  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  which  are  read  in  the  Roman 
office  of  matins  (q.v.). 

lec'-tlon-ar-jf,  «.    [Eng.  lection;  -ory.] 

Church  Hist.,  KccUs.,  <tc. :  A  book  containing 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church. 

1.  Roman  :   The  oldest  known  Latin  lec- 
tionary  is  that  commonly  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Comes,  distinguished 
as  major,  if  it  contained  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  year ;  as  minor  if  only  the 
beginnings  and  endings.    It  is  undoubtedly 
of  early  date,  but  the  question  of  authorship 
cannot  be  decided.    The  lectionary  found  by 
Dom  Mabillon  in  the  convent  of  Luxueil  is 
interesting  as  showing  that,  according  to  an- 
cient; Galilean  use,  three  lessons  were  read  at 
mass. 

2.  Anglican:  In  the  article,  "Concerning 
the  Service  of  the  Church,"  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  general  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  in  Divine  Service ;  the 
system  of  Daily  and  Proper  Lessons  was  esta- 
blished in  1559  ;  the  tables  were  drawn  up  in 
1599,  and  in  1661  the  lectionary  was  settled 
in  the  form  it  kept  for  two  centuries.   A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1867  to  consider 
the  rubrics   and   directions   for   conducting 
public  worship.    This  Commission  drew  up  a 
New  Table  of  Lessons ;  its  use  was  at  first 
optional,  but  has  been  obligatory  since  Jan. 
1,  1879. 


*  leo-tl-steV-ni-um,  s.     [Lat.,  from  lecKu 

=  a  couch,  and  «terno=to  strew,  to  spread  out.) 
Clogs.  Myth. :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a 
feast  offered  to  the  gods,  an  evident  survival 
of  the  idea  common  in  early  stages  of  religious 
development  that  divinities  actually  partook 
of  the  offerings  presented  to  them.  (See  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.)  On 
occasions  of  extraordinary  solemnity,  or  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  placed  tables  with  food  before  images 
of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches.  According 
to  Livy  (v.  13),  the  first  Roman  lectisternium 
took  place  A.U.C.  354,  when  a  terrible  plague 
affected  the  cattle.  These  sacrificial  feasts 
were  of  two  kinds — ordinary,  occuring  almost 
daily  (Liv.  xlii.  30)  ;  and  extraordinary,  occur- 
ring at  intervals,  and  lasting  from  three  to 
eight  days,  or  even  for  a  longer  period  (Liv 
xii.  10). 

*  lec'-tor,  s.    [Lat.J 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  second  of  the  Minor  Orders 
(q.v.)  among  the  Latins,  and  the  first  among 
the  Greeks.  The  office— that  of  reading  the 
church  lessons— is  of  great  antiquity,  mention 
being  made  of  it  by  Kusebins  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vi, 
43) ;  and  the  form  of  ordination  now  in  use  U 
nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Lectors  exist  in  the 
Greek  Church  and  among  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  The  Anglican 
communion  recognizes  lay  lectors,  who  are 
set  apart  for  their  duty  by  a  special  form. 

*  lec'-torne,  «.    [LECTERN.] 

lee   tore,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Ircturu,  fern,  of 
lecttifus,  fut.  par.  of  lego  -  to  gather,  to  read.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  The  act  of  reading. 

"  In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense  of 
the  text"— Browne  \Vulgar  Krrvun. 

2.  A  formal  discourse,  whether  written  01 
not,  delivered  upon  any  subject,  especially  one 
intended  for  instruction. 

"Thess  (eefur-M  must  be  read  onely  In  the  Team 
tymes :  to  every  lecturer,  or  reader,  is  provided  aud 
allowed  by  this  founder,  nftie  pounds  of  annuall  fee 
or  stipend;  and  a  fayre  lodging  within  this  his  pallaos 
like  house.'— Stow:  Of  Ott  CniterMiei  In  fnylatU, 
ch.  xxx. 

3.  A  reproof ;  a  reprimand  from  a  superior 
or  one  in  authority. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Univ. :   The  reading  or  study  of  work 
with  a  professor  or  tutor. 

2.  Law :   5  4  6  Wil.  IV.,  c.  64,  passed  in 
1839,  prohibits  the  publication  of  lecture*, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  lecturer. 

lecture-room,  >.  The  room  or  hall  in  a 
college  where  lectures  are  delivered ;  a  class- 
room. 

"  I  fear,  dear  Putter,  that  your  ltcturr*mtm 

Hunt  wait  awhile  for  its  best  ornament." 

Browning :  1'aracfUuf,  IT. 

lee'  ture,  r.i,  &  I    [LECTURE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

2.  To  give  instruction  by  means  of  lecture* : 
as,  A  professor  lectures  on  a  certain  subject. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  instruct  by  lectures ;  to  deliver  lec- 
tures to. 

"  To  be  conscious,  while  he  Is  lecturing  his  students, 
that  he  Is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense. '  — 
Smi!lt :  Wealth  c/  jESOm.  V.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  reprimand  ;  to  reprove  as  a  superior. 

"By  this  privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation la  lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  author* 
Ity."— jroeautap .'  ffitt.  Eng..  ch.  xl. 

3.  To  induce  or  influence  into  doing  any- 
thing by  a  lecture. 

lec'-tu-rer,  s.    [Eng.  lectur(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  lectures  or  formal  dis- 
courses on  any  subject ;  especially  one  who 
instructs  by  means  of  lectures. 

2.  In  London  and   other   cities,  a   priest 
appointed  as  assistant  to  the   rector   of  a 
church,  whose  duty  mainly  consists  in  the 
delivery  of  lectures.    A  lecturer  is  mainly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants,  is 
usually  the  afternoon  preacher,  and  must  he 
licensed  as  other  ministers.    A  lectureship 
cannot  be  grafted  by  compulsion  on  a  church. 
No  person  can  be  a  lecturer  without  the  rec- 
tor's consent,  unless  it  be  by  custom.  (Blunt.l 

"  For  lecturer!  sell  sermons,  as  the  lay 
Doe  sheep  and  oxen."         Corbet :  Jter  Boremtt. 


at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go,  pA 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.     an  =  kw. 
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lie  -tare  ship,  i.  [Bug.  lecture ;  -skip.]  The 
post  or  office  of  a  lecturer. 

"To  have  »  I«rCi<r«Aiu  La  English  literature  is  a 
novelty  In  our  universities."— Dally  fietet.  May  U, 
1884. 

•lec'  tur-ess,  s.  [Eng.  lecture);  -««.]  A 
female  lecturer ;  a  woman  who  delivers  lec- 
tures. 

"  '  But.' continued  the  animated  Itcturea,  'you  must 
understand  me.'"— T.  Book:  Jfanqf  Many  Friend*. 

*  16<y-tur-Ize.  f.i.     [Eng.  lecture);  -ize.]    To 
deliver  lectures,  to  preach. 

"  We  must  preserve  mechanics  now 
To  lecturixe  and  pray." 
Brame :  Saints'  Kncouraaemen*.    (IMS.) 

*  lec'turn,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

le-9yth  i-da'-9S-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  key- 
this,  genit.  lecytMd(is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-OCWB.] 

Hot. :  Lecyths.  An  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  oi 
large  trees,  with  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
undotted  leaves,  and  minute  deciduous 
stipules.  The  (towers  are  large,  showy,  ter- 
minal, solitary,  or  racemose;  calyx  superior ; 
two  to  six-leaved  ;  corolla  of  six  petals,  some- 
times cohering  at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite 
epigynous,  part  formed  into  a  unilateral  mass  ; 
often  without  anthers ;  ovary  inferior,  from 
two  to  six-celled ;  fruit  a  woody  capsule ; 
seeds  several.  They  are  natives  of  Guiana  and 
other  hot  parts  of  South  America.  Genera 
seven ;  known  species  thirty-eight. 

le  cy  this,  s.  [Gr.  Mjin,8os  (Uhuthos)  =  an 
oil-flask.) 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lecy- 
thiuacese  (q.v.).  Calyx  six-lobed  ;  petals  six, 
with  sterile  stamens  attached  to  a  hood-like 
body.  Thirty  or  forty  species  are  known, 
mostly  giant  trees  from  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
Guiana.  The  great  woody  pericarps  of  the 
several  species  are  used  as  drinking  vessels. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  eatable,  but  leave  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lecythis 
Marls,  the  Sapucaya,  is  the  largest  tree  in 
the  Brazilian  forests.  'Wie  bark  is  cut  by  the 
Indians  into  pieces,  and  used  as  wrapping 
for  their  cigars.  A  milky  emulsion,  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  L.  grandiflora,  another 
Biazilian  species,  is  prescribed  for  catarrhs. 

le  -cyths,  B.  pi.    [LECYTHIS.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lecythidacese  (q.v.). 

led,  fret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.    [LEAD  (2),  «.]. 

tA*  As  pret.  A  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 
1.  Guided,  conducted,  drawn. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  a  farm,  estate,  tc., 
not  occupied  by  the  owner  or  tenant,  also  to  a 
district  ruled  by  deputy. 

*  led  captain,  s.  One  who  follows 
another  as  though  led  by  a  string :  an  obse- 
quious attendant,  a  toady. 

led  horse,  s.  A  sumpter-horse ;  a  spare 
horse  led  by  a  servant  or  attendant  for  use  in 
case  of  emergency. 

I*  da,<     [Gr.] 

1.  Clais.  Antiq. :  The  daughter  of  Thestius, 
King  of  jEtolla,  and  wife  of  Tyndarus,  King 
of  Sparta.   By  Jupiter  she  became  the  mother 
of  Pollux  and  Castor,  Helen  and  Clytemnestra. 

2.  Astran.  :  [ASTEROID,  38J. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Arcadee. 
Eighty  recent  species  are  known,  the  genus 
being  widely  diffused,  and  190  fossil  species. 

*  ledde,  pret.  6t  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LEAD,  v.} 

*  led'  den,  *  led  en,  a.    [A.S.  leden,  lydm 
=  language ;  a  corrupt,  of  Latin.]  Language, 
talk,  dialect. 

"  She  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  Irtlen  sain." 

Cltaucer :  <?.  T..  10,r«. 

led -die,  s.    [LADY.]    (Scotch.) 
'  lede,  v.t.    [LEAD.] 

led-e-bou  ri  a,  s.  (Named  after  M.  Lede- 
bour,  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Scilleae. 
The  bulbs  of  Ledebouria  hyacinthoides  are 
used  In  the  East  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
squills. 

"  led  -en,  s.    [LEDDEN.] 


led  er-er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  Le- 
derer,  by  Jackson  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min,)J 

Min.  :  An  impure  gmeliuite  (q.v.),  with 
some  free  silica. 

led  er  ite,  >.  [Named  after  Baron  Lederer, 
by  Shepard.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  spbene  (q.vA  found  in 
very  large  brown  crystals  in  northern  New 
York  and  in  Canada.  Cleavage,  distinct 

ledge,  s.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf. 
Sw.  lagg  =  the  rim  of  a  cask  ;  IceT.  liigg  ; 
Norweg.  logg  (pi.  leggtr)  =  the  lowest  part  of 
a  vessel  ;  from  liggja  ;  Dan.  ligge  ;  A.S.  licgan 
=  to  lie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  can  be  placed. 


2.  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum. 

"The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar."—  Wotton  :  Archit..  p.  18. 

3.  Any  prominence  or  rising  part  ;  a  ridge 
rising  above  the  rest  :  especially  a  ridge  or 
prominence  of  rocks  rising  above  the  sea. 

"  From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  fiom  edges 

Of  sunken  ledge*.        LongffUote:  Seawed. 

4.  A  rim,  an  edge. 

"  I  set  this  vase  upon  the  ledge  of  the  tray,  and  it  was 
nearly  falling."—  Miu  Edyevorth  :  Moral  Talet.  1.  344. 

f>.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  gate. 
U.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  small  moulding,  as  the  Doric 
drop-ledge. 

2.  Joinery:   A  piece  against  which  some- 
thing rests  ;  as  the  batten  on  the  back  of  a 
door,  the  fillet  against  which  a  door  closes,  &c. 

3.  Mining  :  A  stratum  of  metal-bearing  rock. 
1.  Print.  :  A  piece  of  furniture  ;   a  stick 

used  in  wedging  up. 

5.  Shipbuild.:  A  thwart-ship  piece  in  the 
deck  -framing.    [SHELF-PIECE.  ]    A  support  for 
the  decks,  parallel  to  and  intermediate  be- 
tween the  beams.    [HEAD-LEDGE,] 

•ledge,  v.t.    [An  abbrev.  of  allege  (q.v.).] 

lodged,  a.     [Eng.  lc<l<i(e);   -«(.]     Furnished 
with  a  ledge  or  ledges  :  as,  a  ledged  door. 

ledge  ment,  ledg  ment,  'ligge-ment, 

».    [Eng.  ledge,  s.  ;  -ment.] 
Architecture  : 

1.  A  string-course,  or  horizontal  suite  of 
mouldings,  such  as  the  base-mouldings  of  a 
building. 

2.  The  development  of  the  surface  of  any 
solid  on  a  plane,  so  that  its  dimensions  may 
be  readily  obtained. 

lodgement  table,  «. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  LEDOEMENT  (1). 

ledg-er,  -leg^er,   *leidg-er,  •  leig  er, 

8.  &  a.  [Dut.  legger  =  one  that  lies  down,  a 
nether  mill-stone,  from  O.  Dut  Uggen-\a  lie.) 

A,  As  substantive  : 

i  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  An  ambassador  ;  one  who  remains  at  & 
foreign  court.  (Shakesp.  :  Meas.  for  Meat.  iii.  1.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  One  of  the  principal  books  kept 
In  a  merchant's  office,  in  which  is  entered  an 
accurate  record  of  all  money  transactions, 
arranged  so  as  to  show  on  one  side  all  the 
amounts  to  the  debit  of  the  account,  and  on 
the  other  all  those  to  the  credit. 

"  Here  yon  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legen  stalled." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  I.  50. 

2.  Masonry  :  A  large,  flat  cap-stone,  over  a 
tomb  for  instance. 

3.  Scaffolding  :  A  horizontal  pole,  parallel 
to  the  walls,  lashed  to  the  standards  or  verti- 
cal poles,  and  supporting  the  putlogs  on  which 
the  boards  of  the  bricklayers  scaffold  rest. 

4.  Sport.  :  The  same  as  LEDGER-BAIT  (q.v.). 
"  B.  As  adj.  :  Resting,  lying,  or  remaining 

on  any  place  ;  not  moving  about. 

"A  stage*  player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket,  which 
had  Hen  long  leger  in  his  shop."—  Putter:  Worthier; 
London. 

ledger-bait,  s.  A  bait  fixed  or  made  to 
remain  in  one  place.  It  is  used  In  fishing  for 
barbel  or  bream. 

"I  call  that  a  ledger-bait  which  Is  fixed,  or  made  to 
rest  in  one  certain  place."—  Walton:  Angler,  pt.  t, 

ch.  viii. 


ledger-blade,  s.  The  stationary  bUd* 
with  a  rectilinear  edge,  placed  as  a  tangent  to 
the  spirally-bladed  cylinder,  by  which  cloth 
is  shorn  and  the  nap  reduced  to  a  length. 
Another  form  of  cloth-shearing  machine  haa 
a  semicircular  ledger-blade,  and  a  large  revolr- 
ing  wheel  containing  eight  small  cutting  discs, 
made  to  revolve  by  planetary  pinions,  and 
acting  as  shears  in  connection  with  the  edge 
of  the  ledger-blade. 

ledger-book,  *  leiger  book,  •  llgler- 

book,  a.    The  same  as  LEDGER,  II.  1. 

"  Many  leiaer.bookt  of  the  monasteries  [are!  stm 
remaining."—  H.  H'arton  :  On  Hurntt  *  Bin.  Reform* 
p.  42. 

ledger-line  (1),  s.  The  same  as  LEDOEB- 
BAIT  (q.v.). 

ledg   er,   leg  er,    a.      [Fr.    Uger  =  light.] 
Light.    (Only  used  in  the  compound.) 

ledger  line  (2),  leger  line,  «. 

Music:   One  of  a  number  of  short  lined 
drawn  above  or  below  the  ordinary  stave  at 
the   relative  distances  at  which  the  whole 
lines  would  be  placed.    On-  and  between  these 
lines,   notes  belonging   to 
passages    beyond    the    ex- 
tent of  the  stave  are  placed.    - 
The  use  of  leger  lines  is    £ 
comparatively   modern   in    - 
musical  notation,  for  it  was 
anciently  supposed  that  the 
stave,  with  a  certain  clef  prefixed,  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  compass  of  the  voice  or  instru- 
ment using  such  clef.     When  the  compass 
was  extended,  the  clef  was  shifted  so  tliat 
the  music  might  be  still  expressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  stave.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ledg   ment,  a.    [LEDOEMENT.) 

*  ledg^-y,  s.    [Eng.  ledg(e),  s.  ;  -».]   Abounding 

in  ledges. 

le-dl  tan'-nte,  a.    [Lat.  ledum  (genit.  Udi\, 
and  Eng.  tauntc.]    (See  the  compound.) 

Icditannic-acid,  •• 

Chem.  :  CjgHanOis.  A  variety  of  tannio 
acid  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild 
rosemary  (Ledum  palustre).  It  is  a  reddish, 
inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  green  by  ferric  chloride. 

le  dix~an'-thln,  s.     [Eng.  ledHtannic),  and 


Chem.  :  CyHjOa.  A  reddish  yellow  powder, 
produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  leditannic 
acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  alkalis,  and 
from  its  solution  in  alcohol  it  is  precipitated 
as  a  reddish  brown  powder  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

16  don,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  \ffrn  (iedon).] 
[LEDUM.]  The  gum  of  Cittus  Ledon. 

le  dum.  s.  [Lat.  :  Gr.  Aij6W  (Udon)  =  an 
Oriental  shrub,  Cistus  creticus,  on  the  leave* 
of  which  ladanum  was  found.]  [LADANUM.] 

Bot.  :  Labrador-tea  ;  a  genus  of  Ericacete, 
tribe  Rhododendreae.  Calyx  four-toothed  ; 
petals  five,  spreading  ;  stamens  four  to  ten  ; 
capsule  five-celled,  flve-valved  ;  seeds  winged, 
The  leaves  of  Ledum  latifolium  and  L.  palun- 
tre  infused  in  beer,  produce  headache,  nausea, 
and  even  delirium.  They  have  been  prescribed 
in  tertian  ague,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea.  Le- 
dum is  used  in  the  tanning  of  Russian  leather 

ledum  camphor,  s.    [LEDUM-OIL.] 

ledum  oil.  s. 

Chem.  :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary  UMum 
palustre).  It  is  a  yellowish,  viscid  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  and  possessing  a  pungent  odour. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  solidified  oil 
(Ledum-camphor).  The  analjsis  of  Ledum- 
camphor  leads  to  the  formula  CogH^O. 

lee  (1),  «.  A  o.  [leel.  We,  Kle-bordK  =  the  lee- 
side  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  te  ;  Sw.  Id  ;  Dut.  Hj  ; 
A.  8.  hleo,  hkow  =  a  covering,  a  shelter  ;  Prov. 
Eng.  lew  =  a  shelter  ;  O.  Sax.  hleo  =  pro- 
tection.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Kaut.  :  The  side  or  quarter  of  a  ship 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows  ; 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  af ;  expect,  ycnophon.  exist,     ph      t. 
-clan,  -tlan  •-•  Shan,      tion,    sion  -.  shun;  -tlon,  -eiou  --  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  beL,  deL 
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the  sheltered  side  ;  the  shelter  afforded  by  an 
Object  Interposed  and  keeping  off  the  wind. 

"  Par  now  IB  front  her  trembling  liimatm  nee 
TtM  hills  «f  Gr»«ce  emerging.  in  tbetect" 

falconer;  SMt>vr*ck,  iiL 

1  3.  Hence,  Any  sheltered  side. 

"He  halted.  dnlritif  me  to  take  shelter  In  bis  f««.'  — 
fywfafl;  Frag  of  .Science,  ch.  vii.,  p  MM. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  or 
quarter  towards  which  the  wind  blows  ;  as, 
The  lee  side  of  a  ship. 

U  (1)  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee  : 

Kant.  :  To  place  a  ship  in  such  a  position 
that  the  wind  will  come  right  upon  her  bromd- 
•ide,  and  the  sails  will  lie  flat  against  the  masts 
and  shrouds. 

(2)  Under  the  lee  of: 

Naut.  :  On  that  side  which  Is  opposite  to 
that  against  which  the  wind  blows  ;  on  the 
sheltered  side  ;  protected  from  the  wind  by. 

lee-board,  ••-. 

Naut.  :  A  board  lowered  on  the  lee-side  of  a 
flat-lMittomfd  vessel  to  act  as  a  temporary 
keel  in  avoiding  lee-way,  preventing  the  ves- 
sel drifting  to  leeward.  A  centre-board  is  a 
lee-board,  raised  and  lowered  in  a  water-tight 
well  amidships. 

lee-fange,  «. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  across  a  deck  or  on  the  taff- 
rail,  for  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip 
OD  in  tacking. 

lee  gauge,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  greater  distance  from  the  point 
whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel 
has. 

lee  lurch,  0. 

Naut.  :  A  violent  lurch  or  roll  of  a  ship  to 
leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

lee-shore,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  vessel  ; 
the  shore  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  What  made  It  more  appalliiig  was  that  we  wen  on 
ft  iM-ttore."—  Marryat  :  Peter  Himpl*,  eh.  XT. 

lee-siide,  a. 

Naut.  :  The  lee  of  a  vessel 
lee-tide.  5. 

Naut.  :  A  tide  which  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  wind  blows. 

lee-way,  s.    (L»BWAT.) 

lee  (2),  8.  [Fr.  lie.]  The  sediment  or  coarser 
parts  of  a  liquid,  which  settle  at  the  bottom  ; 
uow  only  used  in  the  plural.  [LEES.] 


"  Rellgiou  oftD  . 


.  .  throw  down  their  pola'uou  to*." 

young  :  A'w*  Thought*,  vii.  471. 


lee  (3),  e.    [LIFE.]   (Scotch.) 
1*8(4),*.    ILKA.] 
*  lee,  v.i.    [LIE.] 

lee   a.  s.    [Named  after  James  Lee,  founder  of 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lcese 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  shrubs  growing  in  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Africa.  L.  aspcra,  a  Western 
Himalayan  species,  produces  a  black  succulent 
fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

le'-6-8B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  le(ea);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sail',  -ett.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Vitaceae  (Vineworts).  The 
petals  are  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens 
monad  elphous,  the  ovules  solitary,  no  ten- 
drils. (Lindley.)  The  stems  of  Leea  robunta 
are  used  In  India  for  fences,  stakes,  and 
temporary  huts. 

leech  (1),  *  leohe,  s.     [A.S.  Mce  =  *  physi- 

cian ;  Idcnian  =  to  cure  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
tofcnir  =  physician;  loskna  =  to  cure  ;  Dan. 
kege  =  a  physician  ;  Icege  =  to  heal  ;  Sw.  Idkare 
=  a  physician  ;  laka  =  to  heal  ;  Goth,  lelkeis, 
lekete  —  a  physician  ;  leiJcinon  —  to  heal  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  lahhi,  Idcki  =  a  phyjiician  ;  Iahhin6n 
=  to  heal  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Idchenen  —  to  use 
remedies  ;  Idchen  =  a  remedy  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
leigh  =  a  physician  ;  leigheas  =  a  cure.  Once 
the  general  English  appellation  for  a  phy- 
sician. After  it  became  obsolete  in  England 
it  was  still  retained  by  the  inhabitants  within 
the  Irish  pale.  (Trench:  English  Past  £  Pre- 
sent.)] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  physician,  a  doctor  ;  a 
professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
"  And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech." 
Byron  :  Lara,  i.  18. 


SUCKER   AND  JAW   Or 

LEECH, 
a.    Anterior  extremity  of 

Hirudo  vjflcinatij 

fied,  showiii*  th( 


vjjlcinalit,  magni- 
,      owiiig  the  mcker 
and   triradiate  Jaws.      f>. 


lee—  leer 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology  : 

(1)  Sing:  Any  individual  of  the  suctorial 
order  Hirudinea,  of  which  the  bent  known 
examples  are  the  horseleech  (q.v.),  and  the 
medicinal  leech, 

under    which    name 

two  species  are  com* 

monly  employed  : 

Hirudo    medidnalis,      i 

chiefly  imported  O 

from  Germany,  Bo- 

hemia, and  Russia  ; 

and  the    Hungarian 

leech  (H.  officinalis). 

Greenish  -  olive    to 

dark  green,  six  yel- 

low -  reddish  or  yel- 

low band*  along  the 

back  ;    numerous 

black  spots  on  abdo- 

men.    The  body  is 

composed  of  from  90  to  100  rings,  and  fur- 

nished with  a  tliscal  and  caudal  sucker.    The 

anterior  sucker  is  small,  the  mouth  furnished 

with  three  semi-circular  toothed  jaws,  meeting 

in  a  point.     Leeches  grow  very  slowly,  and 

some  years  elapse  before  they  arrive  at  matu- 

rity.   They  are  not  flt  for  medicinal  parpones 

before  the  age  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

They  Inhabit  pools  and  marshy  places  ;  and  in 

the  south  of  France  they  are  bred  in  large 

marshes  chiefly  for  the  continental  market. 

(2)  I'l.  :  The  order  Hirudinea. 

2.  Surg.  :   Leeches  are  employed  for  the 
local  extraction  of  blood  when  cupping  is  not 
advisable.      Care  should  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  enter  the  mouth  or  any  other  cavity  of 
the  body.    To  destroy  a  leech  in  the  stomach, 
injections  of  salt  and  water  are  used. 

leech  gatherer,   «.     One  who  gathers 
leeches  for  medical  purposes. 

"  I'll  think  of  the  l*Kh*atherer  on  the  lonely  moor. 
Wordttoorth  :  Keeotution 


Oue  of  the  Jaws  detached, 
i  bo  wing  the  semicircular 


•bowing  the  MOU 
tootheu  margi  u. 


le§9h  (2),  leach,  *  leetoh,  ».     [led.  lik  =  n 

leech-line  ;  Sw.  lik;  Dan.  lig  =  a  bolt-rope.] 

Naut.  :  The  side  edge  of  a  square  sail.  The 
foremost  edge  (for  the  time  being)  is  the  luff  or 
weather-leech.  Ill  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the 
after  edge  is  the  leech.  . 

leech  line,  •. 

Naut.  :  A  line  attached  to  the  leech-rope  on 
the  edge  of  a  sail,  and  passing  np  through  a 
block  on  the  yard,  to  hanl  on  the  leech  ;  as 
the  bunt  and  leech-lines,  the  preventer  leech- 
line. 

leech  rope,  «. 

Naut.  :  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  along  the 
vertical  edge  of  a  sail.  The  leeches  are  hauled 
by  leech-lines,  which  pass  np  through  blocks 
on  the  yards,  and  brail  np  the  sail. 

"  Iee9h  (1),  *  leche,  v.t.  *  i.    (LZECH  (IX  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"  And  would  be  Itched  wonder  faine." 

A'»6er<  <f  Oiaucaar.  p.  MO. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  medicine. 

2.  To  bleed  with  leeches. 

'  11*  served  there  on  the  medical  stiff  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  111  which  capacity  heieectod  and  let  blood.*— 
Athenaeum.  Sept  9,  1883. 

leech  (2),  v.t.    [LETCH.] 

leech  tub,  s.    [LETCH-TUB.] 

leech  craft,  leche-craft,  s.  [Eng.  leech 
(1)  and  craft.}  The  art  of  healing  ;  the  science 
of  or  skill  in  medicine. 

"The  Jeeclurraft  hu  never  been  very  skilful  at 
Naples."—  Lytum  :  Zanoni,  bk.  ill,  ch.  L 

lee-9hee,    [Lrrcai.] 

leed§  -ite,  s.     [Named  after  the  place  were 
found,  Leeds,  suff.  -ite  (Min.).J 
llin.  :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  barytes. 

•  leef,  s.    [LEAF.] 

*  leef;  '  leefe,  «.     [A.S.  fed/,  liof.]     [L»r.] 
Kind,  fond,  willing. 

"  Wbllome  all  these  were  low  and  tot/, 
And  loved  their  Socks  to  feed." 

Speitter  :  Pastoral*. 

leek,  'lake,  s.  [A.S.  leac;  cogn.  with  Cut. 
look;  Icel.  laukr;  Dm.  Kg;  Sw.  ISk;  Ger. 
tone*.] 




Sot  t  Hart. :  Allium  Porrum,  a  culinary 
vegetable  cultivated  ill  Britain.  The  stem  and 
leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  stews.  The 
blanched  stems  are  much  used  by  the  French 
in  their  cookery.  The  Welsh  wear  it  on  SB. 
David's  Day  (March  1).  The  leek  of  Scrip- 
ture (Heb.  TSn  (chltatsir)  it  probably  cor- 
reotly  translated  in  Numb.  xi.  12.  Though 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
leek,  yet  chhateir  occurs  in  nineteen  othel 
passages. 

"Seeiug  now  that  I  am  entred  thus  far  into  a  di§ 
course  of  ouioiu.  I  shall  not  do  aiulsse  to  treate  'A 
l«e*«i  also."— P.  Rutland :  Flint*,  bk.  xtx.,  ch.  • . 

\  The  Sand-leek  is  Allium  Sayrodtrfnaum, 
wild  in  Britain,  but  rare ;  the  Wild-ieek  is 
A.  Ampeloprasum,  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
west  of  Ireland,  but  only  naturalised  in 
England.  The  Stone-leek  is  A.  Jutulomm. 

f  To  eat  the  leek:  To  retract  statements 
which  one  has  made.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  V., 
v.l.) 

leek-green,!.  A  grew  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  leek. 

"  leeke,  a.    [LIKE,  a.] 

lee  -lane,  lee  Iti  lane,  adv.  [Prob.  from 
Ite  =  life,  and  lane  =  lone,  alone.]  All  alone. 
(Scotch.) 

lee'  laag,  a.  [Eng.  lee  (3),  and  tang  —  long.) 
Livelong.  (.S'cotc/i.) 

"  The  thresher's  w 
The  Ifelarig  day  h 

lee  lite,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Lee,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.) 

M in.  .•  A  variety  of  compact  orthoclase 
(q.v.),  of  a  deep  flesh-red  colour  and  waxy 
lustre,  found  at  Gryphyttan,  Sweden. 

leer.  ».i.  ft  (.   (LEEB,  i.) 

A*  Intransitivr  : 

1.  To  look  obliquely  or  slyly,  or  with  a  look 
expressive  of  contempt,  malice,  or  triumph  ; 
to  throw  sly  or  arch  looks. 

"  1  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace ;  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  M  'a  comes  by.1*— ShaJcetp. :  2  Henry  IV..  v.  s. 

*  2.  To  sneak  away. 

"  He  leered  away  on  the  other  side."—  Bunj/an  :  PO. 
gHm'i  Progrm.  pt.  i. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  allure  with  sly  or  arch  looks. 

M  To  gild  a  face  with  smiles  ;  and  /eer  a  man  to  rain." 
Dryden  :  Spanuh  Friar.  1. 

2.  To  turn  slyly  or  archly  :  as,  To  Uer  oue'i 
eye. 

leer  (1),  *  leare,  *  lere,  ».  &  a.    [A.s.  Kleor 
=  the  cheek,  the  face,  a  'ook  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  Uior  =  tlie  cheek;  O.  Dut.  tier;  led. 
Jilyr;  Dut.  laerm  =  to  leer,  to  peep.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  The  cheek,  the  face. 

"The  tears  trilling  down  hie  Meres.*—  BoU***l: 
Inland  (an.  1617). 

*  2.  A  face,  a  countenance ;  looks. 

"  Here's  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer." 

Hhalutp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  IT.  & 

3.  An  oblique,  sly,  or  arch  look ;  a  look  ez 
pressive  of  a  feeling  of  malice,  amorousness, 
or  triumph. 

"  The  conscious  simper,  and  the  Jealous  leer 
Mix  In  his  look."  Pope:  /iundad,  II.  fl. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Leering ;  glancing  on  all  sides. 

"He  ...  keepes  a  bare  eye  still."— J5orl«:  Uian- 
SCO?..  No.  78. 

leer  (2),  ».  [Prob.  from  lee  =  to  lie.)  The  an- 
nealing chamber  or  arch  of  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. It  is  sometimes  a  simple  oven,  or  it 
may  be  a  long  chamber  through  which  the 
ware  is  pushed  in  trays,  the  period  of  passage 
being  sufficient  for  the  annealing  operation. 

*  leer  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  lerka 
—  to  lace.]    A  kind  of  braid  or  tape. 

•leer   (1),    *  leare,    'leere,    "lere,   o. 

[O.  Low  Ger.  Idri ;  0.  H.  Ger.  Idrer.] 

1.  Empty. 

2.  Without  a  rider. 

"An  hone  runnes  leer  away  without  the  man." 
Barrington  :  Orlando  furlato.  Jtvt  84. 

3.  Loose,  dissolute,  uncontrolled. 

"  If  the  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me.™ 

Ben  Jomon :  Kev  Inn,  \r.  t. 

4.  Devoid  of  sense,  empty,  frivolous :  at, 
leer  words. 

*  leer  (2),  a.    [LARBOARD.]    Left. 

••  His  h»t  turned  up  o'  the  leer  side."— fiem  Jo>i*m. 
Talent  a  Tub,  i.  1 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel.  Her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  sda ;  mute,  cub,  on  re,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     a>.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.   o.u  =  Itw. 
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leer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [LEER,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <3t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  At  tuba.  :   The  act  of  looking  with  a 

leer  ;  a  leer. 

leer  '-Ing-l&  adv.  [Eng.  leering;  -ly.J  In  a 
leering  manner  ;  with  a  leer. 

leey-sl-a,  s.    [Named   after  J.  D.  Leers,  a 

German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeee. 
The  flowers  are  on  panided,  much-com- 
pressed spikelets,  with  awnless  glumes,  and 
one  to  six  stamens.  Ten  species  are  known. 
Leersia  crrymidcs,  a  grass  with  an  effuse 
panicle  and  three  stamens,  Is  wild  in  watery 
places  in  Britain,  but  rare. 

leer'-fr,  a.  [Eng.  leer  (v.);  -y.]  Cunning, 
sly.  (Slang.) 

lees  (1),  s.  [Fr.  lie  =  dregs  ;  Low  Lat.  «o,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.  The  word  is 
properly  a  plural  from  let  (2),  s.,  but  is 
frequently  used  as  a  singular  noun.]  The 
dregs,  sediment,  or  grosser  parts  of  any 
liquor  which  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  spec.,  the 
dregs  or  sediment  of  wine. 

"  The  wine  of  life  Is  drawn.  and  the  mere  &««* 
la  left  tail  vault  to  brag  of." 

.  :  UaclMk,  ii.  S. 


*  lees  (2),  s.    [Fr.  laiae,  tease.]    A  leash  (q.v.) 

••lee*  (3)  s.  [A.S.  Ms  =  false.)  [Lxuivo.] 
A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

*  leese  (1),  r.i.    [LEASE  (2),  *.) 
•"leese(2)i>.*.    [LOSE.] 

*  leese  (3),  v.t.     [Lat.  lama,  pa.  par.  of  tedo 

=  to  hurt]    To  hurt. 

"  Take  heed  yon  leese  it  not."—  8m  Jonton  :  Aery 

Man  out  of  hit  Humour. 

lee  some,  a.  [L«  =  lief;  sun'.  -soine.] 
Pleasant,  desirable,  agreeable. 

leesome-lane,  adv.    Dear  self  alone. 

"  There  wit  the  laird,  his  leetome-lane.  "—Scott:  Red- 
gauntlet,  let.  xl. 

*  leet  (1),  ».    [A  variant  of  lathe  (1)  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  court-leet  (q.v.). 

"The  other  general  business  of  the  leet  and  tourn 
was  to  present  by  jury  all  crimes  whatsoever  that 
happened  within  their  Jurisdiction."—  Bladatonf  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
oourt-leet. 

3.  A  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held. 

"  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
Bat  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  fceuaud  law  -days?" 

shaielr.  :  Othello,  111  s. 

Icet  ale,  i.    A  feast  or  merry-making  at 

a  court-leet 

lect  man,  «.  One  who  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

*  leet,  (2),  «.    [A.S.  hUt  =  a  lot  ;  IcL  leM  =  a 
share,  a  part], 

1.  A  portion  ;  a  lot. 

2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 

H  Short-ket:  A  list  of  persons  selected  from 
the  leet  or  list  of  candidates  for  any  office,  in 
order  that  their  claims  may  be  more  carefully 
or  specially  examined. 

leet,  (3),  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  whiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scar- 
borough. 

leew  -ard  (leew  as  Mi),  adv.  &  i.  [Eng 
>M  (1),  s  ;  -ward.  Allied  to  O.  Dut  IjfKaard; 
l)ut.  lijwaarts], 

A.  As  adj.  :   On  or  pertaining  to  the  lee 
side,  or  part  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side." 

Swift  :  On  the  Union. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Toward  the  lee  side,  or  that 
part  towards  which  the   wind   blows;   the 
opposite  to  windward. 

•3.  As  subst.  :  The  lee  side,  or  that  part 
towards  which  the  wind  blows. 
"  And  many  a  visit  he  paid  unto  toward. 
And  called  out  in  pain  for  pale  brandy  and  steward." 
Colt:  Arab  Maiden. 

1  30  ward-tide,  & 

tiant.  :  A  tide  running  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  wind  blows  ;  a  lee-tide. 


(leew  as  In),  a.     [Eng.  let- 
ward;  -ly.] 

Naut.  :   A  term  applied  to  ships,  which, 


when  sailing  close-hauled,  make  a  great  deal 
of  leeway  ;  the  opposite  to  weatberly  (q.v.). 

lee  way,  >.    [Eng.  lee  and  way.] 

NaiU. :  The  deviation  or  loss  from  her  true 
course  which  a  ship  makes  by  drifting  to 
leeward ;  the  lateral  movement  or  drift  of 
a  ship  to  leeward. 

If  To  make  up  leeway:  To  overtake  work 
which  has  got  behindhand ;  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"Tliere  are  plenty  of  difficulties  In  the  road,  and 
there  is  a  grant  deal  of  leeway  to  be  made  up."—l'aU 
Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  26,  IBM. 

leeze,  p*r.  or  adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  lief  is  (me) 
=  dear  is  (to  me).]  Pleasure  comes  to  me  ;  I 
am  pleased.  (Bums :  Scotch  Drink.) 

•  lefe,  *  leefe,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  leaf.]    [LIEF.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Dear,  beloved,  pleased,  willing, 
agreeable. 

"  Ne  never  had  ,1  thing  so  left,  ne  lever, 
As  hiui.  God  wot.  he  never  shal  no  mo." 

C»<mc«T,  C.  T.,  10.8W. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  beloved ;  a  friend, 
a  sweetheart 

"  His  leefe  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made. '  llomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

18ft,  *  lift,  •  luft,  *  lyft,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  of 
English  origin,  though  not  found  in  A.M.  Cf. 
N.  Fries,  leeft,  leefterhond  =  left  hand ;  O.Dut. 
litft.  Not  related  to  leave,  v.,  in  the  sense  of 
the  left,  or  unused,  hand,  as  suggested  by 
Trench.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Expressing  or  denoting  the  side  opposite 
to  the  right :  as,  the  l<jt  hand,  the  left  side. 

"  In  the  rlgt  syd  two  and  In  the  lift  syde  on." 

Robert  of  oloucetter,  p.  2S. 

2.  Situated  or  being  on  one's1  left  hand  or 
side. 

*'  The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tai-tarus  descends." 

in-lden  :  Virgil ;  Snetd  vi.  T2S. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  I^ang. :  That  side  which  is  opposite 
to  the  right ;  that  which  is  on  the  left  side  : 
as,  He  stood  on  my  left. 

2.  Politics :   That   party  which  sits  on  the 
left  side  of  the   president ;   the  opposition  ; 
amongst  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Europe 
used  to  denote  the  advanced  or  radical  party. 

IT  (1)  Over  the  left:  A  slang  or  colloquial  ex- 

Sression,    used  ironically  or  sarcastically  to 
enote  disbelief  in  or  negation  of  a  statement : 
as,  I  believe  you,  over  Hit  left. 

(2)  The  left  bankofa  river:  The  bank  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down 
the  stream. 

left-hand,  «.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  one's  left 
side  :  as,  a  left-hand  man. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  left  side;  not  the  right 
hand. 

Left-hand-rope:  Rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
"against  the  sun,"  as  It  Is  termed  ;  water-laid 
rope. 

left-banded,  a. 

L  LiteraUy: 

1.  Having  more   power  in  or  capability  of 
using  the  left  hand  than  the  right 

"Among  all  this  people  there  were  seren  hundred 
chosen  men  left-handed.'— Judge*  xx.  16. 

2.  Moving  from  right  to  left ;  characterized 
by  position  on  or  direction  towards  the  left. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Awkward,  clumsy,  inexpert:  as.  He  is 
a  very  left-handed  workman. 

2.  Stupid,  awkward :  as,    a  left-handed  ar- 
rangement. 

3.  Insincere,  malicious,  sinister  :  as,  a  left- 
landed  compliment. 

*  4.  Unlucky,  sinister,  inauspicious. 

"  That  would  not  be  put  off  with  Ic/tAaniled  cries." 
—Ben  Jonton  :  Silent  RVMaM,  iii.  2. 

Left-handed  marriage :  [MORGANATIC]. 

Left-handed  screw:  A  screw  whose  threads 
advance  "  against  the  sun,"  that  is,  from  right 
to  left.  This  is  the  opposite  to  the  common, 
or  right-handed  screw,  which  is  operated  by 
turning  it  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch. 

left  handodness,  .<. 

1.  IM. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  left- 
handed  ;  ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with 
greater  facility  than  the  right. 


*  2.  Fig.:  Awkwardness,  clumsiness,  insin- 
cerity. 

"Although  a  squint  left-handednett 
K  ungracious  ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand." 

Donne  :  To  the  CovtiteM  O/  Bedford. 

*  loft  handiness,  3.    Awkwardness,  left- 

hamlriiness,  clumsiness. 

"  An  awkward  address  .  .  .  and  a  certain 
neti  .  .  .  proclaim  low  education."—  Chetturjleld. 

"  left-wltted,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly. 


"  Strike  leftward,  cries  our  g 
Mounts  up"     -'  ~lr- '-  -- 


pret.  4  pa.  far.  ofv.    [LEAVE,  ».] 

left-off,  a.  Discarded  as  no  longer  ser- 
viceable ;  laid  aside  :  as,  left-off  clothing. 

lefto,  pret.  ofv.    [LIFT,  ».] 

left  ward,   adv.      [Eng.  left  ;  a.  ;   -ward.] 
Towards  the  left,  on  the  left  side  or  hand. 

ftward.  cries  our  guide,  and  higher 
ip  the  stony  forest-way." 
ilatthcw  Arnold  :  Uronde  OKartreuef. 

"le-full,  a.     [LAWFUL.] 

leg,    s.     [Icel.  leggr  =  a  leg,  a  hollow  bone,  a 
stem  of  a  tree,  a  shaft  of  a  spear  ;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  lag  =  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  Sv.Jagg  =  the 
calf  or  bone  of  the  leg.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  limbs  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, used  for  walking  or  running  ;  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  same  as  II.  1. 

"  I  with  pleasure  see 
Mali  strutting  on  two  leyi  and  aping  me." 

Drtdm:  Cod  t  fox,  MO. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  leg  ;  as— 
(a)  A  support  of  a  chair  or  table. 

(6)  One  limb  of  a  compass.  They  are  called 
pencil,  pen,  wheel,  extension,  reversible,  point 
legs,  &c.,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  adapted. 

*  (<•)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  as  opposed 
to  the  base. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  stocking,  trousers,  &c., 
which  covers  the  leg. 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  An  obeisance  ;  an  act  of  reverence  ;  • 
bow.    {Corbet  :  To  Lord  Mordant.) 

(2)  A  blackleg;  a  low,  swindling  betting- 
man. 

IL  Technically  : 

L  Anat.  (PL.)  :  The  lower  limbs  or  extremi- 
ties of  the  body.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
two  bones,  the  tibia  or  shinbone  and  the 
fibula  or  peroneal  bone  alongside  of  the  tibia. 
The  two  are  connected  at  their  upper  and 
lower  extremities  by  synovial  articulations, 
and  have  their  shafts  united  by  an  iuterosse- 
ous  membrane. 

2.  Cricket: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  to  the 
back  and  left  side  of  a  right-handed  batsman, 
as  he   stands  to  receive  the  ball  from  the 
bowler. 

(2)  The  fieldsman  who  stands  in  the  part  of 
the  ground  described  in  (1),  short  leg,  square 
leg,  or  long  leg,  according  to  his  distance  from 
and  relative  position  to  the  wicket 

3.  Elevator:  The  movable  dependent  case 
containing  the  lower  end  of  the  belt  of  iron 
buckeU  of  a  grain-elevator. 

1.  Kant.  :  A  small  rope  put  through  one  of 
the  bolt-ropes  of  the  main  or  fore  sail. 

*$  1.  To  change  the  legs  : 
Manege  :  To  change  step. 

2.  To  fall  on  one's  legs  :  To  be  fortunate  or 
successful  ;  to  escape  fortunately  out  of  some 
difficulty. 

3.  To  feel  one's  leys  :  To  begin  to  walk  ;  said 
of  children. 

4.  To  give  a  leg  to  ;  To  give  one  a  leg  up  :  To 
assist,  to  help  :  especially  in  mounting  a  horse. 

6.  To  have  the  legs  of  one  :  To  be  faster  in 
running.  (Slang.) 

6.  To  make  a  leg  :  To  make  *  bow  or  obei- 
sance ;  to  bow. 

"  Bo  In  they  come—  each  mutes  his  leg, 
And  flings  his  head  before." 

Cowper  :  The  Yearly  Dittrftt. 

7.  To  put  one's  best  leg  foremost  :  To  exert 
oneself  to  the  utmost. 

8.  To  shake  a  loose  leg  :  To  live  a  loose,  licen- 
tious life.    (Slang.) 

9.  To  have  not  a  leg  left,  To  have  not  a  kg  to 
ttand  on  :  To  be  at  the  end  of  one's  resources 
or  strength. 


boll.  bo~jh  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  snin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  oylst.      Ing. 
-elan,    tlaii  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,    jlon -  zhun.    -clous,  - tlous,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  be.  =  bel.  d«L 
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10.  To  be  on  one's  last  legs :  To  be  in  an  ex- 
treme stage  of  exhaustion  ;  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  financial  ruin. 

11.  To  get  on  one's  legs:  To  rise  to  speak. 

12.  On  one's  legs:  Standing,  ready  to  speak. 

13.  To  stand  on  one's  own  legs :  To  support 
one's  self;  to  depend  on  one's  self. 

leg  and  foot  guard,  *. 

Manege : 

1.  A  pad  or  strap  to  protect  a  horse's  feet  or 
legs.    They  are  used— 

(1)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  fetlock  or 
foot  by  Interfering.    [INTERFERE,  v.t  II.  l.J 

(2)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  knees  in 
kneeling  or  falling  forward  on  to  the  knees. 

(3)  To  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  hide  by 
hopples. 

2.  A  lined  sleeve,  as  a  hopple-ring,  to  pre- 
vent abrasion  of  the  fetlock.    [HOPPLE.] 

3.  A  stout  piece  of  leather,  strengthened  by 
a  longitudinal  iron  plate.    It  is  strapped  to 
the  right  leg  of  an  artillery-driver,  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

leg-ball,  5.     Escape  from  custody. 
To  give  leg-bail :  To  run  away. 

11 1  wud  gie  them  ley-bait  to  a  certainty."— ScoH  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxlx. 

leg-look,  s.    A  lock  or  shackle  for  the  leg. 
*l£g,  v.t.    [LEO,  «.]    To  bow;  to  make  a  leg. 

"He'll  klw  bis  hand,  and  lea  it" 

«*»:»>:  Bird  in  a  Cage,  f.  L 

*  l£g  a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  legabilis  ;  from  lego  = 
to  bequeath,  to  appoint]  Capable  of  being 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy. 

HS.gr-a-cff  *leg'-a  9ig.  *.     [Formed  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  legatia,  from  legatum  =  a  legacy  ; 
neut.  sing,  of  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to 
bequeath  ;  O.  Fr.  legal.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (I)  A  commission  ;  business  entrusted] by 
another  for  execution  ;  a  mission. 

"  That  whole  tale  of  all  my  teyacy  and  menage 
wberfore  I  am  Mat  Into  the  world.  "—Txndall : 
Worket,  p.  4M. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Bequeathing  It  as  a  rich  legary 
Unto  their  issue."    Shake*?.  ;  Julivi  Ccuar,  111.  X 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything    which    Is    handed    or 
passes  down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

IL  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  A  legacy  Is  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattel* 
by  testament,  and  the  person  to  whom  It  was  given 
1*  ityled  the  legatee.  This  bequest  transfers  an  In- 
choate property  to  the  legatee :  but  tiie  right  i»  not 
perfect  without  the  assent  of  the  executor  ;  for,  if  I 
Lave  a  general  or  pecuniary  legacy  at  £100,  or  a 
specific  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  I  cannot  in  either  case 
take  it  without  the  consent  of  the  executor.  For  in 
him  all  the  chattels  are  vested,  and  it  is  his  busioess 
first  of  all  to  see  whether  there  U  a  sufficient  fund 
left  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator:  the  rule  of 
equity  being,  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  is 
permitted  to  be  generous.  And  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  RKsets,  all  the  general  legaciet  must  abate  pro- 
portionably,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  :  but  a  specific 
legacy,  of  a  piece  of  plate,  a  hone,  or  the  like,  Is  not 
to  abate  at  all,  or  allow  anything  by  way  of  abate- 
ment, unless  there  be  not  sufficient  without  It 
Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  legatees  hare  been 
paid  their  legacies,  they  are  afterward*  bound  to 
refund  a  rateable  part,  in  case  debts  come  in  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuum  after  the 
Itpacie*  paid."— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 
IT  (1)  -4  demonstrative  legacy  :  A  legacy  par- 
taking in  part  of  the  nature  of  both  a  general 
and  specific  legacy :  as  a  sum  of  money  left  with 
reference  to  a  particular  fund  for  payment. 

(2)  Lapsed  legacy :  [LAPSED], 

(3)  Legacy-duty :  A  duty  on  legacies  payable 
to  the  crown,  at  rates   which   increase   in 
proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  kind  of  the 
legatee  from  the  testator. 

(4)  Vested  legacy:  [VESTED]. 

legacy  hunter,  s.  One  who  pays  court 
to  another  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy  at 
his  death. 

legacy  hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adi. :  Paying  court  with  a  view  to 
receiving  a  legacy. 

B.  As  subst . ;    The  act  or  practices  of  a 
legacy-hunter 

le  gal,  *le'-galL  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  legal,  from 
Lat.  Ugalis  =  legal,  from  lex  (geuit  legis)  = 
law ;  Sp.  legal ;  Ital.  legate.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  According  to  law ;  in  accordance  or  con- 
formity with  the  law 


2.  Lawful,  legitimate,   permitted  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law. 

"  The  lender  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the 
legal  interest"— Lock* :  Of  Lowering  of  Intereit. 

3.  Created  or  defined    by  the  law  :   as,  a 

legal  crime. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  or  questions  of  law. 
"An  officer    .    .    .    was  able  to  determine  all  legal 

controversies  which  could  occur  within  the  district." 
-Hume:  tlitt.  Snff.,  vol.  ii.     (App.  i) 

IL  Theology: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  con- 
formable to  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

"  But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 
I  chose  a  legal  tours*." 

C'owper  :  Qlney  Bymru.  IT. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Law  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Gospel ;  of  or  belonging  to 
works  as  distinguished  from  free  grace. 

B.  As  subst.  ; 

Scots  Law :  The  same  as  LEOAL  REVERSION 
(q.v.)- 

legal-debts, *.  Debts  which  can  be  re- 
covered by  process  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-estate. «.  An  estate  in  land  fully 
recognised  as  such  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-notion, «.    [FICTION]. 
legal-reversion,  9. 

Scots  Law:  The  period  within  which  a 
debtor,  whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged,  is 
entitled  to  redeem  the  subject,  that  is,  to 
disencumber  it  of  the  adjudication  by  paying 
the  debt  adjudged  for.  Called  also  Legal. 

legal-tender,  s.    [TENDER,  *.] 

le -gal-tan,  *.  [Eng.  legal;  -ism,}  Strict  ad- 
herence to  law  or  prescription ;  legal  doctrine. 

"  The  spirit  of  ItgaUtm  might  mistake  the  true  con- 
nection."— W,  Robertton  Smith:  Old  Tat.  in  Jetoith 
Church,  lect.  ri.,  p.  16*. 

le   gal  1st,  a.     [Eng.  legal;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  One  who  advocates  a  strict 
adherence  to  law  or  prescription. 

2.  Thfol. :  One  who  rests  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion on  his  conformity  to  the  Divine  law. 

le'-gal'-I-ty,  5.  [Fr.  legalitt,  fr.  Lat  legalitatem, 
accus.  of  legalita*  =  legality,  from  legalis  = 
legal  (q.v.);  Sp.  legalidad;  Ital.  legalitd.} 

1.  Ordinary  iMng. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  legal  or  in  accordance  with  the  law ; 
lawfulness ;  "e<:timacy. 

"These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet 
the  semblance  of  legality." — Macetulay :  tiiit.  Eng., 
ch.  11. 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  Outward  conformity  to  the  Law  with- 
out inward  heart  obedience. 

(2)  Bondage  to  the  Law,  as   distinguished 
from  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  "  (Romans  viii.  21). 

16  gal  i  za  tlon,  s.  [Eng.  legalise);  -ation.} 
The*  act  of  legalizing. 

le'-gal  Ize.  r.  t.    [Eng.  legal :  -tie.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  render  conformable 
to  or  in  accordance  with  the  law,  either  by 
authorizing  the  doing  of  an  act,  or  by  sanc- 
tioning what  has  been  done. 

"  What  do  yon  think  were  the  feeling*  of  every 
man,  who  looks  upon  Parliament  in  RII  higher  light 
than  that  of  a  market-overt  for  legalizing  *  base 
traffic*  of  vote*  and  pensions,  when  he  saw  you 
employ  such  means  of  coercion  to  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  coerce  our  Parliament  through  that  medium  I " — 
Burke  :  Letter  to  Thomat  Burgh,  £tq. 

2.  To  justify;  to  excuse. 

"If  any  thing  can  legalize  revenge,  It  should  be 
Injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person."— South  ; 
Sermons. 

t  IL  Theol. :  To  interpret  In  a  legal  spirit. 

le'-gal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  legal;  -ly.]  In  a  legal 
or  lawful  manner ;  according  to  law ;  lawfully ; 
without  breaking  the  law. 

"  He  summoned  to  the  board  persons  not  legally 
qualified  to  sit.them"—  Macautay :  Hitt,  Eng.,  ch.  «.  J 

tie -gal  ness,  s,  [Eng.  legal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legal ;  legality. 

*  leg  an  tine,  a.     [Prob.    a  misprint   for 
LEGATING  (q.v.).J 

*  Igg'-a-tar-jF,  *.  [Fr.  Ugataire ;  It.  &Sp.  lega- 
tariOf  from  Lat  legatarius,  from  legatus,  pa, 
par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint ;  to  bequeath.]   One 
to  whom  a  legacy  has  been  left ;  a  legatee. 

"  An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  Inventory  of 
goods,  taken  In  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  creditors 
atid  legatariet  are."— Ayliffe :  Parergon, 


leg'-ate,  *  leg  at,  s.  [Fr.  legal,  from  Lat 
legatus  =  a  legate  ;  a  deputy,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
lego  =  to  appoint;  to  send,  from  MS  (genii 
legis)  =  law ;  Sp.  &  Port,  legado  ;  It.  legato  \ 

1.  An  ambassador. 

"  He  went  a  legate,  but  return 'd  a  foe." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  S43 

2.  Specif.    An  ambassador  (a  cardinal    or 
bishop)  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  a 
foreign    prince    or   state.    Of  these  legates 
there  are  three  degrees  :  the  first  and  highest 
being  styled  legates  a  latere,  who  are  members 
of  the  Pope's  council,  and  are  invested  with 
the  highest  authority,  and  are  sent  only  on 
missions  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  as 
governors  of  a  Roman  province ;  secondly, 
legates   de   latere,    who   are    entrusted    with 
missions  of  less  gravity;  and  thirdly,  legati 
nati,  consisting  of  those  prelates  who  bold 
the  title  In  virtue  of  their  office  and  dignity 
in  the  church,  but  are  not  despatched  on 
missions.    [NUNCIO.] 

"The  legate*  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  wen  a 
kind  of  delegates  who  possessed  the  full  power  of  the 
Pope  in  all  the  province*  committed  to  their  charge." 
—Hume:  Silt.  Eny..  vol.  i.,  Note  N. 

*  3.  A  messenger  of  any  kind. 

"There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
The  lfja(e  of  the  skies."  Cow  per  :  Talk,  11.  838. 

leg- a  tee',  s.  [Lat.  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  = 
to  appoint ;  to  bequeath;  sufT.  •«.]  One  to 
whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

"  Mammon  makes  the  world  hia  legate* 
Through  fear,  not  love."  Covrper :  Charity,  41 

*  leg   ate  ship,  *  le#-at  ship,  s.     [Eng. 
legate ;  -ship.]    The  ohice,  rank,  or  position  of 
a  legate. 

"Thus  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  legat- 
Atp  of  Auselme  could  take  no  place.  —Bolinthed  : 
Henry  /.  (an.  1116}. 

leg'-a-tine,  a.  [Eng.  legate);  -inf.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  legate. 

"This  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  legutine  prirl- 

*  leges."—  Sallam :  Middle  Age*,  ch.  vil. 

Legatine  Constitutions,  s.  pL 
Ch,  Hist.:  Ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in 
national  synods  held  under  Cardinals  Otho 
and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
and  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  about  1230  and  1268.  (Shipley-) 

le-ga'-tion,  *  le-ga-ty-on,  «.  [Fr.  lega- 
tion, from  Lat.  legationem,  accus.  of  legatio, 
from  leyatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint ; 
Sp.  legacion;  Ital.  legazionf.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  sending  forth  or  commission- 
Ing  as  an  agent  or  delegate  for  another. 

"  And  thys  busynesse  was  farre  dyuerse  from  world 
"  '    '  'Jid  of  i     ' 


lye  affaires ;  euen  so  wan  this  kind 
legation  new."—  Udal :  Jfarfce  vl. 

2.  The  ambassador  or  envoy  sent  to  any 
foreign  court  on  a  mission,  together  with  hia 
assistants :    as,   the  legation  of   the    United 
States. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  political  envoy. 
"  He  declines  to  make  the  British  Legation  a  house 

of  call  f  or  all  comers.  "—Pall  Jfa«Gawtt»j,  Kov.24,  1884. 

*  4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
papal  legate. 

leg-a-tis'-sl-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Exceedingly,  smooth,  close,  and 
connected. 

le-ga'~to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Bound,  close,  connected.  A  piece 
of  music  so  marked  is  intended  to  be  sung  or 
played  In  an  even,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner.  It  is  opposed  to  staccato  (q.v.). 
The  notes  intended  to  be  played  legato 
are  frequently  tied  or  joined  by  the  signs 
s*~*\  x^_x  above  or  below  them. 

*  leg-a-tor1,  *  le:  ga'-tor,  *.  [Lat,  from 
legatus,  pa,  par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint,  to  be- 
queath.] A  testator ;  one  who  bequeaths  a 
legacy. 

"  Suppose  debate 
rs  to  a  fair  estate, 


Betwixt  pretenders 

Bequeathed  by  some  tegaiort  last  intent." 

Dryden ;  Bind  A  Panther.  U.  37S. 

leg-a-tu'-ra,  iSg-a-ture  (IX  «•    UtaL 

legatura.] 
Music :  A  bind ;  a  ligature  (q.  v.). 

ure  (2),  ».    [Eng.  legat(e) ;  -un.]   Th« 
,  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  legate. 

"The  Parliament  forbade  him  to  usurp  the  privl. 
leges  of  hU  Hfaturt.-— Clarendon  :  Religion  t  PMcf. 
eh.  vl. 

*  lege  (1),  v.t.     An  abbreviation  of  ALLEOC 
(q.v.). 


fltte,  fftt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;   we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wire,  vf^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    n,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qn  -  kw. 


lege— legislatively 
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*lege   (2),   V.t.      [ALLAY.] 

*  lege,  a.  &  &    [LIEGE.] 
l$ge'  -ment,  «.    [LEDCEMEST.) 

leg' -end,  *  leg-ende.  s.  [Fr.  Ugende,  from 
Cow  Lat.  kgenda,  prop.=  things  to  be  read, 
neut.  pi.  of  legettdus,  fut.  part,  of  lego  =  to 
read ;  Gr.  Ae'-yw  (lego)  =  to  collect,  to  gather, 
to  tell ;  Ital.  leggenda;  Port,  lenda.} 
J,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  chronicle,  biography,  or  register  of 
the  lives  of  saints,  which  were  formerly  read 
In  the  refectories  of  religious  houses,  and  as 
lessons   at   matins.      From  the    marvellous 
stories   In    some  of  these  biographies  came 
meanings  2  and  3.     [GOLDEN-LEGEND.] 

»  2.  A  story  of  any  kind ;  a  tale,  a  nar- 

;ve. 
"  In  making  of  a  glorious  legende 
Of  good  women,  and  maidens,  and  wines. 
Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Good  Women,    (Prol.) 

3.  A  story  of  an  incredible  or  marvellous 
character;  originally  such  a  one  told  of  a 
saint,  and  hence,  any  non-historical  or  un- 
authentic  story ;  a  tradition,  a  fable. 

"Afterwards  legend*  being  growne  in  a  manner  to 
bee  nothing  else  but  heapeiol  friuolousand scandalous 
Tanlties,  they  haue  beene  euen  with  disdalne  throwue 
cut"— Boater;  £cdet.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  |  20. 

*  4.  A  list,  a  register. 

"  My  name  y-enterede 
In  the  legende  of  lit  long*  er  ich  were." 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  1M. 

6.  An  inscription ;  specifically,  an  inscrip- 
tion or  motto  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

IL  Numis.:  The  inscription  or  letters  round 
the  field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  inscription  across  it 

"The  first  fault  therefore  which  I  shall  find  with  a 
modern  legend  is  its  diffusiveness."— Additon;  On 
Ancient  Medalt.  dial.  3. 

*  iSg'-end,  v.t.    [LEGEND,  *.]    To  tell,  to  nar- 
rate ;  to  describe  in  story. 

"  Nor  ladie's  wanton  love,  nor  wand'riug  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rh  tines  all  richly  di^ht." 

Bithop  Ball ;  Sat iret,  bk.  1.,  sat,  L. 

ttg'-end-ar  y,  a.  *«.    [Eng.  legend;  -ary.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  con- 
sisting of  or  containing  legends  ;  fabulous. 

"  These  variations  of  the  same  story,  mixed  up  with 
the  explanation  of  a  celebrated  sacred  offering,  are  in- 
fallible marks  of  a  legend-iry  origin,"— Lewit :  Crtd. 
Marly  Roman  Hist.  (IKSJ).  ii.  537. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  of  legends. 

2.  A  narrator  of  legends. 

•le'&'-end-ist,  s.  [Eng.  legend;  -1st.}  A 
writer  of  legends. 

"This  was  decidedly  an  Invention  of  the  legtndiit.' 
—Soitthey  :  Lettert,  Iv.  812. 

'leg'-er,  s.  &  a.    [LEDGER,  LEIOER.] 

*  leger  book,  s. 

1.  A  cartulary  or  register  of  a  religious 
house. 

2.  A  ledger. 

*  iSg'-er,  a.     [Fr.,  from  a  Low  Lat.  *  leviarius, 
from  Lat.  levis  =  light.]    Light,  unimportant, 
•light    [LEDGER  (2).] 

leger-line,  s.    [LEDGER-LINE.] 

I5g  er-de-main,  "  leg  ier  de-mayne, 
*ieyg-ier-de-maine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legier  de 
main  —  light  of  hand  :  teger  =  light,  and  main 
=  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand  ;  dexterity  in  de- 
ceiving the  eye  by  the  quickness  or  nimbleness 
of  the  hand ;  H  trick  performed  so  dexterously 
and  adroitly  as  to  elude  discovery  by  the 
spectators ;  trickery,  juggling  ;  a  juggle. 


«. 


iugle  ft 


More:   Worket,  p.  813. 


•  leg -er -de -main'- 1st,  s.     [Eng.  kgerde- 
main;  -><!.]    One  who  practises  or  is  skilled 
ID  legerdemain  ;  a  juggler,  a  conjuror. 

•18-gei*-.-t?,   ».     [O.  Fr.    legitnU;   Fr. 

legerete,  from  leger  =  light.]    Lightness,  swift- 
ness, nimbleness. 

"  The  organs  .  .  .  newly  more 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  U'jerlty.* 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  IT.  L 

•  legge  (1),  *  leg-gen  (1),  v.t.    [A.8.  lecgan.} 
To  lay,  to  place. 

" Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legye." 

Ckaucer:  C.  f.,  8.M&. 

•legge  (2),  "leg-gen  (2),  v.t.    (LAV.)    To 
allay,  to  ease. 

"  To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour. ' 

Aomaunt  of  On  Rote. 


legged,  a.    [Eng.  leg;  -td.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. ;  Having  legs,  generally  in 
composition,  as  two-leg<jed,  tour-legged,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  MEMBERED  (q.v.). 

leg  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  leg ;  -er.}  A  term  applied 
to  a  man  who  propels  a  canal  boat  or  barge 
through  a  low  tunnel  or  bridge  by  pushing 
with  his  legs  against  the  sides  or  roof. 

leg  -get,  s.  [Perhaps  from  legge  =  to  lay.]  A 
kind  of  tool  used  by  reed-thatchers. 

leg-gl-a'-dro,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  the  word  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
briskly  or  gaily. 

Mefc-gi-a'-droiU,  o.  [Ital.  leggiadro  = 
brisk,  handsome.]  Light,  graceful. 

"Yet  this  Retirement's  cloud  ne'er  overcast 
Those  beams  of  leggiadrout  courtesy." 

Beaumont :  I'atche,  0.  Is. 

leg  ging,  leg-gin,  s.  [Eng.  leg;  -ing.]  A 
gaiter ;  a  covering  of  leather,  canvas,  Ac., 
worn  over  the  trousers,  and  reaching  close  up 
to  the  knees. 

"  Black  his  moccasins  and  legging*.' 

Long/ellow:  JJiau'tttha,  xvll. 

*  leg'-gi^m,  s.     [Eng.    leg,   s. ;   -ism.]     The 
character,  practices,  or  manners  of  a  blackleg. 

Kf-gf,  a.    [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Lit. :  Long-legged ;  having  unusually  or 
disproportionately  long  legs  :  as,  a  leggy  horse. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Having  long  stalks. 

"  Plants  of  Pteroma  elegant  that  have  become  leggy 
may  be  kept  dry  for  a  while."— Gardeners'  MHMcM, 
vol.  xvL.  No.  410,  p.  5»&  11881). 

leg'-horn,  s.    [See  def.]      ' 

1.  A  kind  of  plait  of  the  straw  of  bearded 
wheat  cut  green  and  bleached,  and  used  for 
bonnets  and  hats.    It  derives  its  name  from 
being  imported  from  Leghorn. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  the  plait  described  in  1. 
^f  The  kind  of  wheat  in  question  is  about 

eighteen  inches  high.  It  is  grown  oil  poor 
sandy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  between 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly  for  manufac- 
ture into  hats.  It  is  pulled  green  and  blanched 
like  flax  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split  as  in  England,  and  thus 
the  plaits  are  rendered  tougher  and  more  dur- 
able. (London,  &c.) 

ISg-K-bJl'-I'-ty,  s.  [Eng.  legible;  -«y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

"To  explain  the  legibility  of  inscriptions  In  the 
dark,"— BrmMer:  Sat.  Magic,  let  v.,  p.  117. 

leg  -1  We,  o.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  legibilis,  from 
lego  —  to  read  ;  Sp.  legible;  Ital.  leggibUe.] 

1.  That  may  be  read;    capable  of  being 
read  easily  ;  easy  to  be  read  or  deciphered. 

2.  That  May  be  discovered  or  understood 
from  evid«nt  marks  or  characteristics ;  appa- 
rent, plain,  evident. 

"  Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 
Is  legible  and  plain.        Coteper:  Glovtoorm. 

leg--I-ble  ness,  *.  [Eng.  legible;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible  ;  legibility. 

iggM-btf,  adv.  [Eng.  legi^ti);  -ly.]  In  a 
legible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  legible  or  easily 
read  or  deciphered  ;  plainly. 

*  leg-ier-de-maine,  s.    ILEOKRDEMAIN.] 

le'-glon,    *  leg-ioun,  s.     [Fr.   legion^  from 
Lat.  legionem,  ace.   of  kgio,  from  lego  —  to 
collect;  Sp.  legion;  Ital.  legions.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  number  of  hone  and  foot  in  B>  Roman  leffion 
varied  iii  different  periods  ol  the  republic." — itelmoth: 
Cicero,  bk.  x.,  let  1*.  (Not*  ».) 

(2)  A  military  force  ;  troops,  soldiers. 
"Nor  knew  great  Hector  bow  bU  leyiont  yield." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xllL  M6. 

2.  Fiff. :  Any  very  great  number ;  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number. 

H.  Technically; 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  division  of  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  a  number  of  men  varying 
at  different  periods  from  2,000  to  6,000.  Ori- 
ginally the  legion  was  divided  into  fifteen 
companies  (manipuli)  [MANIPLE!,  each  of 
which  contained  sixty  rank  and  file,  two 
officers — called  centurions — and  one  stand- 
ard-bearer (vexillarivs).  Afterwards  it  was 


divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  companies  (manipuli),  and  each  com- 
pany into  two  centuries. 

"Th^lfffion,  as  established  by  Romulus,  contained 
3,000  foot-soldiers.  From  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War. 
the  number  varied  from  4,000  to  4,200,  although,  on 
emergencies,  the  strength  was  raised  to  5,000,  ana  even 
5,200.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Second  J'uuic  War, 
until  the  age  of  Harius  (u,.;.  1<X>).  the  number  varied 
from  4,200  to  5,200.  seldom  falling  below  &.000,  and.  in 
some  cases,  rising  as  high  aa  6,000.  From  B.C.  106, 
until  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  number  varied 
from  6,000  to  6,200.  Prom  the  accession  of  Augustus, 
until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6.000  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  regular  complement. "  —  Ramta.y  : 
Human  Antiquitiei, 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  term  sometimes  used  for 
what  is  more  generally  called  a  sub-class. 

If  (1)  Legion  of  Honour :  An  order  of  merit 
founded  by  Napoleon  L,  when  First  Consul,  as 
a  reward  for  services  or  merit,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. It  consisted  of  various  grades,  as  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  commanders,  officers, 
and  legionaries.  The  constitution  of  the  order, 
however,  has  been  more  than  once  remodelled 
since  the  days  of  the  First  Consul. 

(2)  American   Legion  of    Honor:    [See   Ap- 
pendix]. 

(3)  Thundering  legion :  [THUNDERING]  . 

*le'-gi6n-or-jf,  a.  &  «.  [Lat  legionariut, 
from  legio  =  a  legion  (q.v.) ;  Fr,  legionnaire  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  le.giono.riu.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  LiteraUy: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legion  or  legions ; 
Included  in  a  legion. 

"He  ponsomici  the  legionary  inscriptions  .  .   .    ol 

Roman  colonists  or  invaders.  —  Wilton :   Prehistoric 
Annalt  of  Scotland.    (Introd.  j 

2.  Consisting  of  one  or  more  legions :  an,  a 
legionary  force. 

*  IX.  Fig. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  an 
indefinitely  large  number  or  quantity ;  ex- 
tremely large  or  great. 

"  Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  and 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error."— 
Browne ;  Vulgar  Errourt. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion ; 
one  of  a  legion. 

"  The  legionaries  were  not  released  from  their  mili- 
tary oaths."— Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Mitt.  (1855), 
11.64. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Huber  to  the  neuter 
of  a  red  species  of  ant.    (Griffith :  Cuvier,  riv. 
120.) 

*  le-gioned,  a.     [Eng.  legion ;  -ed.} 

1.  Formed  into  a  legion  or  legions. 

"  Like  legioned  soldiers." 

Keats:  Endymion,  bk.  tt. 

2.  Divided  into  legions,  forming  a  levee  en 
masse. 

*  le'-gion-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.   legion;   -ize.}     To 
form  in  a  legion. 

"  Descend,  sweet  angels,  legionited  in  ranks. " 

navies :  Soly  Roode,  p.  18. 

*  le'-gldn-ry,     s.      [Eng.   legion;    -ry.J      A 
body  or  number  of  legions;    legions  collec- 
tively. 

leg  Is-late,  v.i.  [Formed  from  the  noun 
legislator  (q.v.).]  To  make  or  enact  a  law  or 
laws. 

leg-is-la-tion,  *.  [Bug.  legislate);  sutt 
-ion.]  The  act  of  making  or  enacting  laws. 

"  But  there  Is  nevertheless  a  science  of  legitlation, 
which  the  details  of  office,  and  the  intrigues  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  will  never  communicate."— Stewart: 
Of  the  Human  Mind,  introd.,  pL  it.,  I  ft. 

leg'  $s-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  legislate);  -ive; 
Fr.  legislatif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making,  giving,  or  enacting  laws ;  law- 
giving ;  having  the  power  to  legislate. 

"  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was 
lodged  in  tbe  King  aud  great  council."— Bum*:  Sitt. 
^England,  vol.  ii.,  app.  i. 

2.  Done,  produced,  or  enacted  by  legislation. 

" The  grievances  which  required  a  iegitlati** 
remedy."— Macaulay  :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xlil. 

3.  Pertaining  to  legislation,  or  the  enact* 
ment  of  laws ;  suitable  to  legislation. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  power  or  right  of  legisla- 
tion ;  the  body  in  which  is  vested  the  power 
or  right  of  enacting  laws ;  the  legislature. 

"  The  first  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  Is  t« 
govern  even  the  legHlatiM  itself."—  Lock*:  Of  Ci*O 
n  f.  ch.  xl. , 


----,  adv.     [Eng.  legislative; 
•ly.]    In  a  legislative  manner ;  by  legislation. 
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*  U  lat  or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lex  (genit.  fc#w) 
=  a  law,  and  /ator  —  a  proposer  of  a  law,  tit.  = 
one  who  bears  or  carries.,  from  latum,  sup.  of 
Jfero  =  to  bear  ;  Fr.  legisiateur ;  Sp.  legislaaor ; 
Jtal.  kp/afa/ore.]  A  lawgiver  ;  one  who  enacts 
or  makes  laws  for  any  state  or  kingdom  ;  a 
member  of  a  national  legislative  assembly,  aa 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  After  the  manner  of  the  lt>ritlator»  in  andeat  and 
heroic*!!  time*. "—Aaron;  Henry  YIL,  p.  73. 

-la-tor'-X-^l.a.  [Eng.  legislator;  -ial.] 
Of  or  iwrtaining  to  &  legislator  or  legislature. 

"•'le'g'-is-lat-dr-ship.  *.  [Eng.  legislator  ; 
-ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  legislator. 

Meg'  Is -la-treSS.  s.  [Eng.  legislator;  fern. 
sutr.  -us.]  A  female  legislator  ;  a  woman  who 
makes  laws. 

"Bee  what  tliat  country  of  the  mind  will  produce, 
when  by  the  wtiolecome  laws  of  this  legitlatrvm  it  has 
obtained  iU  llbirfy."- Skafbtlniry  :  M or  alt,  pt  lv.,  |X 

*  16g  Is  la-trix,  «.  [Eng.  legislate);  Lat. 
fern.  sull'.  -*rix.  J  A  legislatrefrs. 

ttgr-Is-la-tnre,  *.  (Fr. ;  ltd.  A  8p.  katsla- 
tnra.]  The  body  of  men  In  any  state  or  king- 
dom in  whom  is  vested  the  power  or  right  to 
legislate  or  enact,  alter,  repeal,  or  suspend 
laws  for  the  polity  of  such  state  or  kingdom ; 
the  supreme  power  of  a  state :  as,  In  the 
United  States,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
together  with  the  President,  the  congeal  of  all 
three  of  whom  Is  necessary  for  the  enactment, 
repeal,  alteration,  or  suspension  of  any  law. 

"There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  uaitlature  ai  to  the  ex- 
pediencyol  a  particular  law."— i/mcwtiay;  Bitt.  Kng., 
eh.  KVill. 

*le#  1st,  Ueg-yst,  *.  [Low  Lat  lefista, 
from  Lat.  lex  (genit.  legis)  =  a  law  ;  Fr.  legi&e  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  legista.]  One  learned  or  skilled  in 
the  law ;  a  lawyer. 

" '  Sir,*  quoth  I,  '  1  know  not  the  law.*  '  Yet,  marry 
do  you,'  quoth  he,  and  laughed.  '  Nay,  In  good  tut  hV 
quoth  I.  'I  ain  no  J«yirt.  —  Wvatt  t9  Oramtstft,  April 
IX  15*0. 

l£g  -I-tlm,  s,  [Lat.  legitimus  =  according  to 
law  ;  lex  (genit.  legia)  =  law.] 

Scot*  Law :  That  part  of  a  father's  movable 
property  to  which  his  children  are  entitled  on 
his  death.  It  amounts  to  one-half  in  cases 
where  the  father  has  left  no  widow,  and  to 
one-third  when  there  is  a  widow.  Legitim 
cannot  be  affected  or  diminished  by  any  testa- 
111  en  tary  or  other  deed.  Legitim  is  uow  pay- 
able also  on  a  mother's  movable  estate. 
Legitim  is  also  called  Bairns'  Part  of  Gear. 

IS  git'-i-ma-cy,  *.  [Eng.  lagitima(te) ;  -cy ; 
Fr.  UgttimlU;  Sp.  legit  imidad  ;  Ital.  legiiti- 
mitd.]  [LEGITIMATE,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate 
or  in  conformity  with  the  law ;  lawfulness  ; 
Opposed  to  illegality. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate  ; 
lawfulness  of  birth;  opposed  to  bastardy  or 
-illegitimacy. 

*  3.  Genuineness  ;  opposed  to  spuriousness. 

"The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 
Tiuilicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
harried  out  of  the  ocean."—  Woodward  ;  On  fosiitt. 

*  4.  Conformity  with    correct   reasoning  ; 
correctness  of  logical  sequence  or  deduction  : 
as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  syllogism. 

U  glf-l-mate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  legitimate, 
pa.  par.  of  Ugitino  =  to  declare  to  be  lawful, 
from  Lat.  legitimus  =  legitimate,  from  lex 
(genit.  legis)  =  law  ;  Fr.  legitime;  Sp.  A  Port. 
.Ugitimo;  Ital.  legittimo.] 

1.  Lawful ;  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
a  country;    legal;  according  to  law  or  esta- 
blished usage  ;  allowed  or  permitted  by  law. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

"By  the  canon  law  they  [those  buru  brfore  wedlock] 
were  Itgtitmatt.  —Jlume :  htit.  Etta. ;  Uenru  III.  (an. 
1272). 

*  3.  Genuine,  real ;  not  false  or  spurious. 

"They  [the  Apocryphal  were  not  received  as  legiti- 
mate ami  leainUY  —fodrtii  f  i.v>i)  (PrafJ. 

4.  Founded  on  good  grounds  or  reasons  ; 
no  reprehensible  or  to  be  objected  to ;  reason- 
able, natural. 

"The  conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  ieffUimate.  —  Macaulajf :  Bitt. 
J-.it./..  ch.  iL 

5.  In  accordance  with  correct  reasoning ; 
following  by  logical  sequence. 

"Established  by  I&timatt,  reasoning."— Btrr tehel  : 
Attronomy  (1858),  f  IL 

*6.  Conforming  to  or  reaching  a  particular 
standard  or  rule. 


legitimate  -dram*,  «.  A  drama,  tragic 
or  comic,  of  the  regular  standard  type,  keep- 
ing to  tlit;  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  distinct  from  such  lighter  stage  plays  as 
extravaganzas,  burlesques,  or  farcical  comedy. 

legitimate  -  fertilization,  legitl  - 
mate  -union,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fertilization  or  union  in  dimorphic  or 
trimorphic  plants,  produced  by  pollen  taken 
from  the  anther  of  a  stamen  nut  correspond- 
ing in  height  with  the  pistil.  The  result 
varies.  Sometimes  there  is  absolute  sterility, 
sometimes  absolute  fertility,  with  every  inter- 
mediate grade. 

•U-glt'-I-mate,  v.t.  [Fr.  Ugittmer.}  [LE- 
GITIMATE, a.] 

1.  To  make  lawful  ;  to  sanction  as  lawful. 

"It  would  bn  Imponfble  for  nny  enterprise  to  be 
lawful,  if  tbat  which  should  JayttimotottUeubsequent 
to  it."-  Mouy  <y  I'tety. 

2.  To  declare  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  give 
to  unc  who  is  illegitimate  the  righto  and  privi- 
leges of  one  legitimately  born. 

"The  act  that  leffitimaUd  the  Queen."—  Bumet  : 
Bitt.  /Worm.  (an.  UA3.J 

le  git   I-mate-ly,ad».  [Bng.  legitimate  ;  -ly.} 
1.    In  a  legitimate  or  lawful  manner  ;  lu 
conformity  with  the  law  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

3.  In  wedlock  :  as,  one  legitimately  born. 
*  3.  Genuinely  ;  not  spuriously. 

le  git  I  mate  n£ss,  a.  [Eng.  legitimate; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legiti- 
mate ;  legality  ;  lawfulness  ;  legitimacy. 

"Asserting  the  leffitimatenett  of  his  ordination."— 
Barrov  ;  Of  f  «•  Pope'i 


*  iS-git-I-ma'-tion,  *.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  legiti- 
matus,  pa.  jar.  of  legitimo  =  to  legitimate 
(q.v.);  8p.  legitimation;  It.  Ugitimaziotne.] 

1.  The  act  of  making   lawful,    legal,    or 
legitimate  ;  the  act  of  giving  auy  thing  the 
sanction  of  law. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  declaring  legiti- 
mate; the  art  of  giving  to  on«  born  illegiti- 
mate the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  legitimate 
child. 

3.  Legitimacy  ;  lawful  birth. 

"  I  have  disclaimed  my  land, 
Ltyitrmation,  name,  and  alt  is  none." 

XhrtMf*.  :  Jfinf  Joint,  L 

•f  Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  : 
Law:  A  provision  made  by  Canon  Law  and 
by  the  Civil  Law  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
continental  countries  that  the  marriage  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  illegitimate  children 
should  confer  on  such  offspring  the  status  of 
children  born  in  wedlock.  The  only  condition 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conception  or  birth 
of  such  offspring  both  parties  should  have 
been  free  to  marry.  ID  the  United  States, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  bastards  have  been 
made  legitimate  by  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, 

le-glt  -i-ma-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate);  -ist.] 
The  same  as  LEGITIMIST  (q.v.). 

le:glt'-i-ma-tize,    v.t.      [Eng.    legitimate); 

ize.\    To  make  legitimate;  to  legitimate. 

*  leg^X-tlme,  a.      fFr.  from  Lat.  tegitimus  * 
legitimate  (q.v.).]    Legitimate. 

"  The  pope  made  Henry  the  baatarde  legitim*."— 
Bernert  :  froiuart  ;  Chronicle,  ch.  ccxxix. 

le-git'-I-mism,  s.  [Eng.  legttim(e);  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  views  advocated  by  the 

legitimists. 

le  git  -i-mfart,  «.  [Fr.  legitimiste,  from  Lat. 
legitimus  =  legitimate  (q.v  ).  ] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  advocates  and  supports 
legitimate  authority;  one  who  supports  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  monarchical   govern- 
ment and  divine  right. 

2.  Spec,  ;  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  driven 
from  the  throne  of  France  in  1830. 

le-git'-I-mlze,  r.f.  [Eng.  Ugitim(e);  -4ze.]  To 
make  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  legitimate. 

leg  less,  a.  [Eng.  leg;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  having  no  legs  ;  without  legs. 

"  Though  he  was  not  lealest,  he  was  very  early  obliged 
to  cajole  oetter  mountef  creatures  into  carrying  him.  '  , 
—  Aftf-ntetim,  Oct.  18,  1882. 

leg  lin,  s.  [Icel.  legill  ;  cf.  Ger.  lagel  =  a  , 
.small  cask  ;  Lat.  lagena  =  a  wine-jar.]  A  j 
wooden  milk-pail.  (Scotch,.) 


leglin  girth,  s.  The  hoop  of  a  legliu  or 
milk-pail.  (Scott  :  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxii.) 

leg  no-tid  -e-ee.  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  legnot(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea:.] 

Bot.  :  A  doubtful  order  or  a  tribe  of  Perigyn- 
ous  Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  with  iuter- 
petiolar  stipules  ;  axillary  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers  ;  a  four  to  five-cleft  campanulate  calyx  ; 
four  toflve  fringed  petals;  twice  or  three  times 
as  many  stamens  ;  a  superior  three  to  flve- 
celled  ovary,  and  berried  or  capsular  fruit. 
The  order  is  akin  to  the  Loganiacese  and  the 
Rhizophoraceffi  (q.v.).  Known  genera  two; 
species  seven.  Called  also  Cassipourese,  from 
Cassipoura,  of  which  Legnotis  is  a  synonym. 
(Lindley.)  They  are  now  generally  considered 
a  t«be  of  Rhizophoraceee. 

leg  no  tis,  s.    [Or.  Aeyj/wrw  (legndtos)  a  with 
a  coloured  border.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Legno- 
tidese  (q.v.). 

le-go-,  pref.      [Lat.   lex  (genit  legit)  -=  law.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  law. 

*  lego  literary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
literature  of  the  law.  (Lord  Campbell.) 

*  leg   some,  a.    [Eng.  leg;  -some.]    Pertain- 
ing to  legs  ;  leggy. 

"Their  spread  oat  their  own  noble  bodies  on  the 
handy,  or  rather  uvrhitpB  leytome  height  of  the  low 
wall?—  A.  D.  MaoSmore  :  ChriitotMU,  ch.  xli  v. 

le  guan  (n  us  w),  t.    [Brazil.  lt.guana.\ 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  IGUANA  (q.  v,). 
"  Herpetolovfcts  distinguish  several  specie*  of  Iguana 
or  teguani.  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  differ  in 
their  habits."—  Dr.  QwUher,  lu  £ncyc.  Brit,  ftth  ed.L 
Xlv.  TS6. 

*  le-gu  le  ian  (1  as  y),  s.  ft  a.  [Lat.  leguleiu* 
=  a  lawyer,  from  lex  Uenft.  leg  is)  =  Law.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  lawyer.    (MUman.) 

B.  As  adj.  ;    Like  a  lawyer  ;    legal.    (Ds 

Qtiincey.) 

leg    ume,    le-gu  me,   le^-u-men.    *. 

|.Lat.=  pulse,  any  leguminous  plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  one-celled  one  or  many-seeded  two* 
valved  superior  fruit,  generally  dehiscent  by 
a  suture  along  both  its  face  and  back,  and 
bearing  its  seeds  on  either  margin  of  the  I 
ventral  suture.  In  Astragalus  two  spurious 
cells  are  formed  by  the  projection  inwards  of 
either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  dissepiment,  and  in  Cassia  s 
reat  number  of  "  phragmata,"  or  transverse 
iaphragms  are  formed  by  projections  of  the 
lacentae.  In  Cathartocarpus,  fcc.,  the  legume 
indehiscent,  but  the  line  along  whioh  dehis- 
cence  would  normally  be  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  sutures.  The  "  legomen"  is  placed 
by  Lindley  in  his  clasn  of  fruits  called  Apo* 
carpi.  It  differs  from  the  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing  by  two  valves.  [LEOUMJNOS.B, 
LOMENT,  REPLUH.] 

legumcn  lomentaceum,  s.   [LOMENT.] 

leg-u  miu,   leg  u  mine,   &.     [Eng.,   ic. 
legum(en)t  -t?i,  -ine.] 
Chem.  :  [VEGETABLE  CASEIN]. 

le-gu-min  6  -sue,  «.  pi.     [Feiu.  pL  of  Mod.    ! 

Lat.  legumiiiosus  =  leguminous.] 

Bot.  :    Leguminous    plants  ;    an    order    of 
Prrigynous    Exogens,    alliance    Rosales.      It 
consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alter- 
nate, generally  compound  leaves,  occasionally 
dotted  ;  the  petiole  tumid  at  the  base,  with 
two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and 
two  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet  ;  the  pedicels   I 
usually   articulated  ;    calyx    five-parted,    in- 
ferior, the  odd  segment  anterior  ;  petals  five. 
or  by  abortion  four,  three,  two,  one,  or  none; 
stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  diadelphous, 
more  rarely  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous  ; 
pistil  one-celled,  generally  of  one  carpel  ;  fruit 
a  legume,  or  more  rarely  a  drupe;  seeds  one    ;i 
or  more,  attached  to  the  upper  suture.    Known    ] 
genera  297,  species  4,700,  diffused,  though  not    I 
equally,  all  over  the  globe.    It  is  divided  into    1 
three  sub-orders,  Papilionaoeie,  C»salpiuie»,    I 
and  Mitnoseae.     To  this  order  belong  trie  pea,     I 
bean,  closer,  liquorice,  broom,  logwood,  iudigo,    I 
and  mauy  other  important  plants. 

le-gu  -mln-o-»i-tes,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  legumi- 
nos(-us)  ;  suff.  -ites  (PaLceont.).] 
Palceobotany  : 
1.  A  genus  of  fossil  Leguminoase  founded  by    \ 


pla 
is  i 


tftte,  fat.  Jare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  «o,  pft, 
•r.  wore,  woli;  worJt,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a.  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


leguminous— lembus 


but     ; 
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to  the 


Mr.  Bowerbnnk,  F.R.S.,  on  seeds  from  the 
London  Clay.  He  describes  eighteen  species. 
They  may  not  be  closely  akin  to  each  other, 
but  scattered  over  the  leguminous  order. 

irbank:  Fossils  of  the  London  Clay.) 
2.  A  genus  of  fossil  leaves,  believed  to  belong 
_ )  the  order  Legumiuos*.     They  are  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

l6-gu  -mln-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  legvminosus, 
from  £e0umen(q.v.).J  Having  its  fruit  in  the 
form  of  a  legume  (q.v.). 

leguminous  plants,  5.  pi 
Bot. :  The  English  name  for  the  great  order 
Leguimnoaip,  or  Fabauese  (q.v.). 

leh  man  ite  (1),  16m  -an  ite,  s.    [Named 
after  Lake  Leman,  or  old  spelling,  Lehman ; 
•uff.  -it*  (M in.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.v.). 

lob   man  ite  (2),  *.     [Named  after  Lehman, 
who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  aa  CROCOITB  (q.v.). 

lehr  bach-ite,  *.  [Named  aft^r  one  of  the 
places  where  found,  Lehrbacu ;  suff.  -ite 
(Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  with 
sp.  gr.  7-804  to  7-876.  Colour,  lead  and  steel- 
gray,  iron-black  ;  brittle.  Compos. :  selenide 
of  lead  and  mercury,  represented  by  the 
formula  PbSe  with  HgSe.  From  Lehrbach 
and  Tilkerode,  Harz. 

le  -hunt' -ite,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Lehunt, 
by  Thomson;  stiff.  -ite(Min,).] 

Min.  :  Natrolite  (q.v.),  from.  Glenaim, 
County  Antrim. 

lei  a  can  -  thus,  ».  [Mnd.  L*t,  from  Gr. 
Acloc  (lews)  =  smooth,  and  oKavQ*  (aoantha)  = 
=  a  spine.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  on  triassic  ichthyodorulites.  (Owen  : 
Paleontology,  ed.  1861,  p.  125.) 

Leib  ni  tian,  Leib-nitz  i  an.  Leib 
niz  I  an  (z  as  tz).  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  v.  Leibniz  (usually  written 
Leibnitz,  to  preserve  the  German  pronuncia- 
tion), born  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1646,  died  at 
Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1716. 

"  The  tru*  Leibnizian  spirit"  —  M«rs  ;  Leibniz, 
p.216. 

B.  As  svbst. :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Leibnitz;  a  follower  of  Leibnitz. 

"  Lfibniti'tnt  have  almost  all  the  experience  on 
their  side."—  Wallace :  Kant,  p.  101. 

Leir>  nitz  1  an-ism,  s.  [Eug.  Leibnitzmn ; 
-wm.l 

Phil. :  A  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  three  great  principles  laid  down  by  Leib- 
nitz :  (1)  The  Law  of  Continuity— that  every- 
thing in  this  world  ia  connected. ;  that  there 
am  uo  gaps  and  chasms  that  cannot  be 
bridged  over.  (Passages  in  the  Nvuveaux 
Essaia  (iv.  16)— a  reply  to  Locke's  celebrated 
Essay  —  led  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Pantheism,  iL  211,  to  say  that  Leibnitz  was 
"as  consistent  an  Evolutionist  as  Herbert 
Bpencer  himself")  ;  (2)  the  conception  of  the 
Monad ;  and  (3)  the  idea  of  Pre-established 
Harmony.  [HARMONY,  U  7.]  From  this  last 
principle  naturally  followed  the  teaching  that 
this  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  so 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  Candide. 
[MONAD,  OPTIMISM,  WOLFFIANISM.] 

"  The  confession  of  '  Spinozism'  which  Lowing  made 
to  Jacob!  iii  the  year  1790  had  in-rliaps  the  sense 
that  he  fouud  in  it  the  basin  of  teibnittianUm."— 
Ufbtnoeff  :  Bist.  Phil.,  11.  120. 

I»eib-nits-6-,7>re/.  [LEIBNITZIAN.]  Belonging 
to,  connected  with,  or  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  Leibnitz.  [LriKMTzi  AN-JSM.  ] 

Lcibnitzo  -  Wolfflan,      Leibnitz 
Wolfflan,    Leioniz  Wolffian,   a.     (bee 
extract.) 

"The  nert  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refuta- 
tion, but  the  eystematisntion  of  the  Leibmtzian 
couoeptioiuk  The  work  waa  uiidei taken  witb  decided 
tali-lit,  inilefatiK-ti'lu  industry,  aud  very  cousuleinblf 
result  by  Christian  Wolif.  so  that  nearly  nil  dmciplfm 
of  Leibnitz  in  (ieruijuiy  stood  also  umler  uts  influence, 
and  the  school  was,  and  is  still,  commonly  designated 
M  the  Leibnitta-WoW'in;'  -  Vdtvrwey .  UM.  Phil.. 
IL.  114. 

lei   dy-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Dr.  J  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia;  sun",  -ite.  (Min.)  \ 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  wart-like  en- 


crustations consisting  of  fine  scales,  also 
stalactitic.  Hardness,  1  to  2;  lustre,  resinous  ; 
colour,  grass-blue  or  olive-green  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime. 
Found  with  grossular  garnet,  zoisite,  and 
quartz,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  co.(  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*lel*,tM.     [LAY,*.] 

*  leig  -or,  s.  A  a.     [LEDGER,  LBGKK  (1).] 

leigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  variant  of  lea  =  a 
meadow,  a  pasture.]  A  frequent  suffix  in 
English  place-names,  especially  in  the  south- 
western counties  ;  as,  Uwlieigh,  Ghwuleigh, 
&c.  Also  written  ley,  lea, 

lei  O-,  pref.     [Gr.  Aelos  (leios)  =  smooth  to  the 
touch  ;  the  same  as  Lat  ICEVLS.] 
Bot.,  Zool.,  &c.  ;  Smooth. 

lei  6  cam  -pa,  s.    [Pref.  leio-,  and  Or.  itm^m) 

(kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Notodontid*.  Leio- 
campa  dictcea  is  the  Swallow  Prominent  Moth, 
whitish,  with  dark-brown  markings.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  is  about  two  inches.  The 
larva  feeds  on  poplars  and  willows  ia  Sep- 
tember. 

lei  -d-don,  s.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  6£ov« 
(odoiM),  genit.  WoWo*  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mosasauroua  Reptiles 
from  the  Cretaceous  Rocks. 


Iei-6-thrlx,  *.     [Pref.  leio-;  Or. 
genit.  Tpi\ds  (trichos)  =  hair.) 


(tkrix), 


Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Ampelidse  (Chatterers), 
sub-family  Pachycephalinss  (Thick  *  heads). 
They  are  found  in  India,  where  they  carefully 
examine  birds  for  any  insects  inhabiting  them. 
Their  eggs  are  black  spotted  with  yellow. 

lei  6  -tri-cha'  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leiothrix, 
genit.  teiotrich(os)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•anas.] 

Ornith.:  Silky  or  Long-legged  Chatterers. 
According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Am- 
pelidse. The  legs  are  large,  robust,  and  syn- 
dactyle,  the  hind  toe  longer  than  the  outer  ; 
the  wings  short  and  rounded,  the  bill  strong, 
the  gonys  ascending.  Type,  the  genus  Leio- 
thrix (q.v.). 

Lei  6t  -ri-chi,  a.  pi.    [Gr.  Aworptxtaw  (leio- 
trichiao)=  to  have  smooth  hair.]  [LCIOTHRIX.] 
Ethnol  :  (See  extract). 

"In  attemutiug  to  classify  these  persistent  modifica- 
catiotis  [of  tlu;  human  race]  after  the  manner  of  na- 
turalist*, the  first  circumstance  that  attract*  one's 
attention  is  the  broad  contract  between  the  people 
with  straight  and  wavy  hair,  and  tboae  with  crisp, 
woolly,  or  tufted  hair  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  noting 
this  fundamental  distinction,  divided  mankind  AC- 
cordlngly  luto  the  two  nrimary  groups  of  Leintrichi 
and  U  lotrichl—  ternu  which  are  open  to  criticism,  but 
which  1  adopt  .  .  .  becatiM  they  have  been  osed.  It 
Is  better  for  science  to  accent  n  faulty  iuuae  which  IIAB 
the  merit  of  existence  tlmn  to  burthen  it  with  a  fault- 
less newly-invented  one."—  Hvucity:  Critique*  A  Ad- 
drc*Mi(1878},  p.  150. 

lei-6t  -ri-chous,  a.    [LEIOTRICHL]     Haying 

smooth  hair;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  Leiotrichi  or  smooth-haired  peopL. 

lei-po'-a,  s.  [Native  name  ;  or  from  Or.  AeiVu 
(leipo)  =  to  leave,  and  ad  (do),  pL  of  WOK  (Son) 
~  an  egg.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Megapodidte,  sub-family 
Megapodinffi  (Mound  Birds).  Leipoa  ocellata 
Is  the  native  pheasant  of  Australia.  It  de- 
posits its  eggs  In  mounds  formed  by  vegetable 
matter  covered  by  sand.  Thev  are  sought  for 
eagerly  by  the  natives  for  food, 

lei  po-th£m   i  a,    ti-p*-tl#m'-X-a,  *. 

[Gr.  AeiTrw    (leipo)  =  (to    leave),    and    ffu^ids 
(tliumos)  =  the  soul.    So  called  from  the  sus- 
pension of  feeling  or  sensation.] 
Path.  :  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon. 

lei  po-thym'-fc,     lei  poth  ym  ous,    a. 

[Mod  Lat.  leipotitym(ia)  ;  Kng.  suif.  -tc,  -oua.l 
Pathology  : 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fainting  fit. 
2.  Subject  to  fainting  fits. 

*  lelser,  *  lelsero.  s.    [LEISTTEE.] 

J.eis-ter,  s.     [Icei.   Ijostr;   8w.  ljustra.']     A 
three-pronged  spear  for  striking  fish.     {Scotch.) 
"  A  tbxee-taed  leitter  on  the  ithet, 

Lay.  large  an  !;tn  _•  " 
Awrtu:  Itfuth  <t  Doctor  Hornbook. 


*  lets  nr-»  ble  (lets  as  l£zh  or  lezh),  a. 

IEng.  leisur(e);  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done  at  leisure ;  not 
hurried ;  leisurely. 

"A  teiiuroAZ*  departure."— ZTMfcff*:  J 
bk  v.,  i  49. 

2.  Not  occupied ;  idle. 

*  lels-ur  a  bly.  *  leas  ur- a  bly  (Icls  as 
lezh  or  lezh),  adv.    [Eng.  lei»urab(k) ;  .{y.} 
In   a    leisurely    manner ;    at    leisure  ;    not 
hurriedly. 

"Hoses.  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leiturablu  ending 
their  lives  in  oeace,  prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  upon 
their  posterity."— ffooktr :  £txtet.  Polity,  bk.  v..  i  46. 

lels  ure  (lels  as  Igzh  or  lech),  *  leiscr, 
*  leisere,  *  ley  sure,  5.  &  a.    [0.  Fr.  irt*irt 

properly  the  inliu.  of  a  verb  =»  to  be  lawful,. 
from  Lat  licet  =  it  is  permitted  ;  Fr.  lomr.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  business,  occupation,  or 
hurry;  power  or  liberty  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  one's  choice. 

"  As  our  bodies  waxe  and  gather  strength  by 
layfurA"— aavib:  Tacitut ;  AfHcota,  pi  1M. 

2.  Vacant  or  u^ycupied  time;  time  frefr 
from  occupation  or  employment 

"  I  may  have  leave  and  Mture  to  make  love  to  her." 
Shakftp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  L 

3.  A  convenient  opportunity ;  convenience, 
ease. 

"Pay  them  at  thy  leisure." 

ShaJcetp. :  Vmut  A  Adonti,  518. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Free  from  business,  occupa- 
tion, or  hurry ;  unoccupied,  idle  :  as,  leisure 
hours. 

If  (1)  At  leisure:  Free  from  business  01 
occupation  ;  disengaged. 

(2)  At  one's  leisure  :  At  one's  ease ;  without 
hurry. 

*  lels'-ured  (lels  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng. 
leisur(e);  -ed.]    Having  leisure  or  unoccupied 
time ;  at  leisure. 

leis  ure  ly  (Icis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  &odr 

[Eng.  leisure;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Free  from  or  without  hurry  oil 
haste  ;  gentle,  slow,  deliberate. 

"  Old  Timothy  took  up  his  suft',  and  h«  shut 
With  a  leisurely  motion,  the  dour  of  hit  hut" 
HTontooorth ;  Chitdleu  futhtr. 

B.  A&adv. :  In  a  leisurely  manner  ;  without 
hurry  or  haste ;  deliberately. 

"  Full  Uuurely  he  rose." 

UvTueriiH  ;  Boobtool,  U. 

*  leite,  *.    [LIGHT,  s.J 

*  leke  (1),  *.    [LEEK.] 

*  leke  (2),  «.    [LEAK;  *) 

*  leke,  a.    [LEAK,  a.] 
»leU,v.«.    [LOLL.] 

*  lem  an,    *  lem'-man,    *  Icof  man,    «. 

[A.S.  Ie6f=  dear,  and  mann  =  man  or  woman.) 
A  sweetheart  of  either  sex  ;  a  gallant,  a  mis- 
tress: originally  used  ia  a  good  sense,  but 
afterwards  usually  in  a  bad.] 

" '  Now,  deare  lemman,'  quoth  she,  ' go,  farewell.' " 
Chaucer :  C.  T,,  4.33S. 


,  s.     [Named  after  M.  Leman,  a 

French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  or  tribe  Lemanidce,  or  LemanieEe  (q.v.). 
Lemanea  fiuviatilis  and  L.  torulosa  are  not  un- 
common in  Britain* 

le-man  i-dse,  le-mau  -I-e-»,  5.  pi.    [Lc- 

MANKA.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Green-spored  Algse,  or 
Confervoids.  It  consists  of  blue-coloured 
fresh-water  Algee,  filanientous.  iuarticubite, 
compound  cellular,  cartilagineo  -  coriaceous 
substance.  The  fronds  are  branched,  hollow, 
having  within  them  whorls  of  wart-like  bodies, 
finally  breaking  up  into  elliptic  spores. 
{Griffith  &  Henfrey.)  Lindley  makes  the  Le- 
manid%  a  tribe  or  family  of  Fucene,  and  de- 
lines  them  as  having  a  hollow  frond  wholly 
converted  into  a  receptacle.  Only  known 
genus,  Lemauea(q.v.). 

lem  bi  dee,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  Jmt(tw);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Ciltats. 
It  consists  of  long,  vermiform  animalcules, 
having  a  long,  crest-like  ciliated  bonier  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  They  swim  vigorously. 

lem-tms,  s.      [Lat.   Umbus,   from  Gr.  Ae>0ot 


boll,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  oat,  oell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exUt.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -Uon,  - sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -oion  -  ahfln.    -clous,  -ttous,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(kmbos)  =  a  small,  fast-sailing  vessel   with  a 
sharp  prow ;  a  pinnace.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lem- 
bldfiB.  Typical  species,  Lembus  velifer. 

'  leme,  s.  [A.8.  leAma.]  A  gleam,  a  ray  of 
light,  a  flash. 

"  At  it  were  by  «  bright  lem*  of  a  torch*  or  candell." 
—ftfot:  Governor,  bk.  1.  ch.  1. 

'  leme,  v.i.  [A.S.  leoman.]  To  gleam,  to  shine. 

"The  lytiht  that /«ww»rf  out  of  the." 

Pirn  Plowman,  f.  117. 

lemina,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  A^p^a  (lemma)  = 
a  thing*  taken  ;  in  logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  ;  ctX^^oi  (filtmmai),  perf.  pass,  of 
Aov^dfu  (lambano)  =  to  take ;  Fr.  lemme.] 

Math. :  An  auxiliary  proposition,  demon- 
strated on  account  of  its  immediate  applica- 
tion to  some  other  proposition.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  lemma  becomes  requisite  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  main  proposition,  and, 
rather  than  encumber  that  proposition,  a 
separate  demonstration  is  introduced.  The 
idea  of  a  lemma  is,  that  it  is  introduced  out 
of  Its  natural  place,  aud  this  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  ordinary  propositions  which, 
entering  in  their  proper  places,  are  of  more 
or  less  use  in  demonstrating  subsequent  ones. 

*  16m  man*  s.    [LEMAN.] 

lem   m ing,   16m -Ing,   ».    [The  Norwegian 

name.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Myodet  lemmus,  a  rodent  of  the 
family    Muridte ;   habitat,  the    mountainous 
regions  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Dark  brown- 
ish-black, mixed  irregularly  .with  tawny  on 
on  the  back,  fading  into  yellowish-white  on 
the  abdomen.    Length  about  six  inches,  the 
tail  being  only  half  an  inch.  The  Lemming  is 
remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain  periods, 
generally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  im- 
mense multitudes,  ina  straight  line,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  im- 
pulse. They  move  onward  in  parallel  columns, 
aud  nothing  will  induce  them  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  line,  the  migration  always  termi- 
nating in  the  sea,  and  ending  in  the  drowning 
of  all  that  have  survived  the  journey.  (Nichol- 
•on:  Zoology.) 

(2)  PI. :  The  genus  Hyodes  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  lemmings  are  represented 
by  at  least  one  species  in  Post-Tertiary  de- 
posits in  Britain,  occurring  after  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  being  contemporary  with  palaeo- 
lithic man.    (Nicholson :  Paleontology.) 

lem  na,  ».  [Gr.  MHVO.  (lemna)  «  a  water- 
plant,  Lemna  palustri*.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Pistiaceae  (Lemnads  or 
Duckweeds).  The  spathe  membranaceons, 
urceolate,  the  vegetative  system  replaced  by 
a  minute  floating  stem  with  dependent  root- 
lets. Flowers  two,  monoecious,  imperfect. 
Twelve  are  known,  of  which  we  may  name 
Lemna  minor,  L.  trisulca,  L.  gibba,  and  L. 
polyrhiza.  The  first  is  very  common  on  still 
ponds,  which  it  mantles  with  a  covering  of 
green.  [DUCKWEED.] 

lem  na  90  ee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tonn(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  PISTIACE/E.  (Lindley.) 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  prefers  the  name  Lem- 
naceee.  [LEXNADS,  FISTIAC&K.] 

lem  nads,  9.  pi.  [Lat.  Imn(a);  Eng.  pi. 
suff.  -ads.} 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Pistiacese,  or  Lemnaceee  (q.v.). 

L^m'-nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Lemnius,  from  Lemma; 
Gr.  \wvos(Lcmnos\  an  island  in  the  jEgeau 
Sea.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lemnos. 

Lemnian -earth,  t. 

1.  Hot. :  The  dried  and  powdered  pulp  in- 
vesting the  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  Adansonia 
digitata,  the  Baobab  tree  (q.v.). 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  SPHRAGIDTTE  (q.v.), 

Lcmnian -ruddle,  s.  A  kind  of  ruddle 
or  red  chalk  dug  up  in  Lemnos,  and  used  by 
artificers  for  colouring. 

lem  nis  ca  ta,  lem  nis  cate,  s.  [Lat. 
lemniscatus  —  adorned  with  ribbons ;  lemnis- 
mu  =  a  ribbon.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  degree,  having  the  form  or  the  figure  8 
( OO ),  both  parts  being  symmetrical,  and 


generated  by  the  point  to  which  a  tangent  to 
an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets  the  perpendi- 
cular on  it  drawn  from  the  centre. 

lem-nto-cus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  ribbon.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang,  :  A  fillet  or  ribbon  of 
various-coloured  wools,  hanging  from  the  back 
of  the  head-dress,  or  crown,  diadem,  Ac.  It 
was  frequently  attached  to  crowns  and  other 
prizes  as  a  mark  of  greater  distinction.  It 
was  originally  made  of  the  rind  of  trees,  but 
In  process  of  time  came  to  be  made  of  more 
costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of  silver  or 
gold. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Annt.  :  A  fillet  ;  &  bundle  of  fibres  on 
each  side  of  the  peduncular    fibres  of  the 
cerebrum, 

2.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  minute  riband-shaped 
appendages  in  the  generative  pores  in  Entozoa. 

le  mo  dip  6  des,  le  mo  dip  -£  da,  s.  pi 

[l^GMODIPODA.] 

lem  on,  '  lem  mon,  s,  &  a.  [Fr.  limon, 
from  Pers.  limit  n,  limund  =  a  lemon,  a  citron  ; 
Turk,  limun;  Arab,  hnmun. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  in  II. 

"Thiu  a  Umon,  quince,  or  «luirii  apple,  cut  with  a 
knife,  Incomes  immediately  black,  —firowntf  .•  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  ri.,  oh.  xii. 

3.  The  colour  of  a  lemon  ;  a  bright,  pale- 
yellow  colour. 

IL  Bot.,  Hist.,  *  Comm.  :  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
Limonum,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The 
petiole  is  not  winged.  The  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  citron,  but  is  longer,  more  irre- 
gular, less  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and  the 
skin  is  thinner.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Lemons  are  largely  imported  into  this  o^Mitry 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  West  Indies,  Ac. 

*f  The  Java  lemon  is  Citrus  javanica;  the 
Median  lemon,  C.  Medico,  ;  the  Pearl  lemon, 
C.  margarita  ;  the  Sweet  Lemon,  C.  lumia;  the 
Water  lemon,  Pastiflora  maliformi*,  and  the 
Wild  lemon,  Podophyllum  peltatum.  (Treat. 
of  Bot.) 

"  Bear  me,  Pomona  I  to  thy  citron  rtove*  ; 
To  where  the  lemon  find  the  piercing  lime  .  .  . 
Their  lighter  gloria  blend." 

Thornton  :  Sumnwr,  Mi. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  lemon; 
impregnated  with  lemon. 
2.  Of  the  colour  of  a  lemon  ;  pale-yellowish. 
1  Oil  of  Lemons,  Essential  Oil  of  Lemon  : 


em.y  Pharm,,  Ac.  ;  The  oil  expressed  or 
distilled  from  fresh  lemon  peel.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Sicily.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  microscopic  examination  of  pollen, 
Ac.,  placed  in  it  to  render  them  more  trans- 
parent. It  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  oil 
of  turjtentine,  being  less  volatile  and  less 
disagreeable. 

lemon  colored,  a. 
Bot.t  ifc.  :  The  colour  of  a  ripe  lemon,  the 
purest  yellow  without  any  brightness. 

lemon-dab,  «. 

IcMky.  :  Pleuronectes  microoephalus.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Common  Dab.  (Yarrtll.) 
(DAB,  *.  2.] 

lemon  grass,  *. 

Bot.  :  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)Schcenanthu8. 
So  called  from  its  agreeable  smell.  The  taste 
is  warm,  bitterish,  and  not  unpleasant  For- 
merly it  was  brought  over  from  Turkey,  iu 
bundles  about  a  foot  long,  and  sold  as  a 
stomachic  and  ''•obstruent.  Now  but  rarely 
used. 

lemon-Juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lemon. 
It  is  used  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  but  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  lime-juice.  It  is 
rather  opaque,  and  of  an  extremely  sour  taste, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  citric  and  malic 
acids. 

lemon-kali,  s.  An  effervescing  drink, 
prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved 
bicarbonate  of  potash. 

lemon-peel,  s.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the 
lemon,  which,  when  d>ied,  preserved,  and 
candied,  is  used  in  desserts  and  as  a  flavouring 
material  by  cooks.  It  is  an  aroma  tic  stomachic. 

lemon-sole,  .*. 

Ichthy.  :    Solea    aurantiaca  ;  distinguished 


by  its  yellowish  or  lemon  colour,  marbled 
with  brown  and  speckled  with  black.  It 
ranges  southward  as  far  as  Portugal. 

lemon-squash,  s.    [SQUASH  (1),  $.,  J.] 
lemon-tree,  *.    [LEMON.] 

lemon  yellow,  *,  The  colour  of  the 
lemon,  a  pale  yellow. 

lem  on  ade,  ».    [Fr.  limoruule,  from  limon  = 
a  lemon  ;  Sp.  limonada.] 

1.  A  drink  prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice 
with  water  and  sweetening  it. 

2.  A  refreshing  drink  consisting  of  water 
and     sugar,    flavored    with     the    juice     of 
lemons. 

le  mo  ni  as,   s.     [Or.  X*lM-,i'«  (Wmonun) 
=  a  water  nymph.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemonlinee,  of  which  the  Papilio  lemonias  of 
Linnaeus,  an  Indian  butterfly  with  dentated 
wings,  gray  with  yellow  points  and  an  ocellus, 
is  the  type. 

ld-mo-nl-i'-nca,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  lemonifas); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Erycinidae.  There 
are  only  three  branches  to  the  sub-costal  ner- 
vures  ;  the  sub-costal  and  discoidal  nervurefl 
are  completely  distinct. 

le'-mur  (pi.  le'-murs,  lem  -u -res),  «. 
[Lai.  =  a  ghost,  a  spectre]. 

1.  Compan  Religion*  (PI.)  (Of  the  form  !•- 
mures)  :    Spectres    or    spirits   of  the   dead. 
Some  Latin  writers  used  this  word  as  the 
common   term    for  all    the    spirits   of   the 
dead  (Ovid:   Fast.  v.  483),  and  divided  the 
Lemures  into  two   classes  :    the  good,   who 
became  Lares  (q.v.);   and  the  wicked,  who 
became  Larvae.    But  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Lemuroi 
and  the  Larvae  were  identical  (August. :  D* 
Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11),  and  they  were  said  to  wander 
about  at  night  as  spectres  (//or. ;  Epist,  ii. 
2,  209),  and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living 
(Pen. :  Sat.  v.  185).    To  propitiate  them  and 
to  purify  the  house,  certain  ceremonies  were 
annually  performed  on  the  nights  of  May  9, 
11,  and  13.    (In  the  example  the  word  is  • 
dissyllable.)    (See  Ovid:  fast.  v.  419-44.) 

"  Tbe  LKTS  and  Lcmure*  inoan  with  midnight  plaint" 
MUton :  Ode  on  the  A'atMty. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemurinse  (q.v.).    Habitat,   Madagascar  ana 
the   adjacent   islands.      It     contains    many 
species,  the  most   important  of   which   an 
described  under  their  popular  names.  Generic 
characteristics :  long  snout,  small  fiat  skull, 
long  body,  with  narrow  flanks.    Hind  limbs 
rather  longer  than  the  fore,  long  furry  tail, 
hands  and  feet  short,  with  a  broad  great  toe ; 
ears  tufted  or  hairy,  and  moderate  in  length. 
In  some  kinds  the  bead  is  surrounded  by  a 
ruff  of  fur ;   the  colour  varies   even  in  in- 
dividuals  of  the   same   species.     The   true 
Lemurs  are  diurnal  arboreal  animals,  prin- 
cipally frugivorous,  but  feeding  occasionally 
on  birds'  eggs,  and  even  small  birds. 

(2)  PI,  (Of  the  form  lemurs):  Loosely  em- 
ployed as  the  English  equivalent  of  Lemu- 
roidea  (q.v.), 

le  mur-a'-vl-dw,  s.  pi.     [Hod.  Lat.  femun*. 
v(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  mammals, 
apparently  connecting  the  Lemuroids  and  the 
Platyrhines.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh 
on  remains  in  deposits  of  Eocene  age  in  the 

United  States. 

lemur-a  -vus,  s.      [Lat.  lemur  (q.v.),  and 
avus  =  a  grandfather,  an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lemuravidae  (q.v,).  There  were  forty-four 
teeth. 

18  mur'-I-da,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  &c.,  lemur;  fenv 
pL  adj.  suff.  -id<K.} 

Zool. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  sub-order 
Lemuroidea  (q.v.).  It  contains  four  sub- 
families :  Indrisine,  Lemurinae,  Nycticebime, 
and  Galaginiute. 

lem  u-rt-n»,  *.  pL     [Lat.,  Ac.  lemur;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -f HO-.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Lemur- 
id&.  It  contains  the  typical  genus  Lemur 
(q.v.),  Hapalemur,  and  Lepileuiur. 


fate,  fat,  fare,   amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,o3  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  lew. 


lemur  ino— lenient 


Km'-n  Tine,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.  femur;  -inc.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  lemurs.  [LEMUR,  LEMUROIDEA.] 

"  The  Blender  Lorn  .  .  .  eui  put  in  many  a  claim 
to  be  our  shadow  r«fract«d,  a*  it  were,  through  a 
Irmurin*  prism."— St.  George  Jfitrart :  Man  A  Apes. 
p.  175. 

Win  -u-rold, «.  &  *.    [LEMUROIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  or  characteristic  of 

i       the  genus  Lemur  or  the  sub-order  Lemuroidea. 
"  They  are  the  largest  aiilmal§  of  the  Lemuroitt  nib- 
•rder."— St.  George  Mivart :  Man  A  Ape*,  p.  TO. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-order 
Jjemuroidea. 

5.  PI. :  The  sub-order  Lemuroidea  (q.v.). 

"The  true  lemurs,  which  are  the  typical  Lemuroidt, 
arc  members  of  the  second  sub-family  Lemuriuie."— 
St.  George  Mivart :  Man  t  Apet,  p.  70. 

iSm-u-roi'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.,  &c.  lemur  fa.v.),  and  Gr.  cWo«  (eidos)  = 
resemblance.] 

1.  ZooL:  Half-  Apes,  Pros  i  mite.  Milne-Edwards, 
Gervais,  Grandidier,  and  Gratiolet  proposed  to 
raise  them  to  a  distinct  order  on  the  ground  of 
their  placentation  and  cerebral  characteristics. 
Mivart  makes  them  a  sub-order  of  Primates, 
(referring  the  Apes  and  Man  to  another  sub- 
order Anthropoidea).  It  contains  the  true 
lemurs  [LEMUR]  and  the  lemuroid  animals, 
distributed  in  three  families  :  Lemuridse,  Tar- 
•iidie,  and  Cheiromyidaj.  Their  geographical 
distribution  roughly  accords  with  that  of  the 
races  of  woolly-haired  men.  The  Lemnroids 
are  frugivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  noc- 
turnal. All  destitute  of  cheek -pouch,  ischial 
callosities,  and  prehensile  tail.  The  facial 
angle  is  much  more  acute  than  in  the  apes. 
(For  distinctly  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
Lemuroidea  see  /'roc.  ZooL  Soc.  (1873),  484-510.) 
"That  which  T  think  may  be  best  designated  as  the 

tub-order  Lemuroidea."— St.  George  Mivart,   Itt  Proc. 

foot.  Soc.  (1873),  p.  510. 

2.  Palceont.  :  [LEMURAVUS]. 
"le'-n^s.    [Lat]    A  procuress.    „ 

WSnd,  *  lene,  *  lenen  (pa.  t.  *lenede,  *  lende, 

*  Unte,  lent ;  pa.  par.  *  lened,  *  lend,  lent),  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.8.  Icknan  =  to  lend,  give,  grant,  from 
»ckn  =  a  loan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leenen  =  to  lend, 
from  leen  —  a  fee  or  fief ;  I  eel.  Idna  =  to  lend, 
from  Idn  =  a  loan  ;  Una  =  to  grant,  from  len 
=  a  flef ;  Dan.  loan*  =  to  lend,  from  loan  -  a 
loan  :  Sw.  Idna  —  to  lend,  from  Idn  =  a  fee, 
A  flef;  Ger.  lehnen  «  to  lend,  from  lehen,  lehn 
s=  a  flef.  The  d  is  excrescent,  the  modern  form 
of  the  word  being  due  to  the  forms  of  the  pa. 
9.  and  pa.  par.  of  the  original  verb.]  [LOAN.] 
A*  Transitive; 

*  L  To  give ;  to  grant 

-  H u  mibte  he  leanen  IK  to  the  deade  ? * 

ut.  Katherine.  1,0«. 

*  2.  To  bestow  upon  ;  to  endow  with. 

"  God  lene  him  grace." 

William  qfPaterne,  327. 

8.  To  give  or  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
use  ;  to  give  the  use  of  on  condition  of  return  : 
as,  To  lend  a  book. 

4.  To  give  the  use  of  to  another  temporarily 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment  together 
with  a  recompense  or  payment  for  the  use. 

"The  stock  which  Is  lent  at  intercut  is  always  con- 
sidered as  a  cubital  by  the  lender."— Smith ;  Wealth  of 
Jfttftofw,  bit.  ii.f  ch.  i  v. 

6.  To   afford ;   to   grant ;    to   supply ;    to 
furnish. 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  horel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you 'gainst  the  tempest." 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  ill  3. 

6.  To  give  up  for  a  time  ;  to  grant ;  to  turn ; 
to  apply. 

"Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  >i>eak." 

Additon :  Cato. 

*  7.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation :  as,  To 
Itnd  a  horse. 

*  8.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

B.  Keflenvely: 

1.  To  devote ;  to  give,  as  an  assistant  or 
promoter  :  as,  He  lent  himself  to  the  scheme. 

*  2.  To  accommodate  ;  to  fit ;  to  suit :  as,  A 
dress  lends  itself  to  the  figure. 

C.  Intrans.:   To  make  loans;  to  give  the 
me  of  things  to  another  temporarily. 

"  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord."— Prov.  xix.  17. 

H  To  lend  a  hand:  To  give  assistance ;  to 

aSSist. 

'iSnd-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  lend  ;-able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  lent ;  capable  of  being  lent 


lend  er,  s.    [Eng.  lend  ;  -er.]   One  who  lends ; 
especially  one  who  lends  money  upon  interest. 

"  Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  iteetf  and  friend." 

StHLfcetjj. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*  lende?,  •  lend?,  s.  pi.    [Lois.]    The  loins. 
lend   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [LEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  granting  anything,  us 
a  loan. 

"  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing much  greater."— Lock*  ;  Of  Lowering  of  Interest 

*  2,  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

"  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles. 
In  name  of  lendinyt  for  your  highness'  soldiers." 
Shaketp. :  Sichard  //.,  1.  1. 

*  3.  Outward  appurtenances  not  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

"Off,  off,  you  lendinyt:  come,  unbutton  here." 

Shatop.  :  Lear,  tit  *. 

*  lendf,  s.  pi.    [LENDES.] 

*  lene  (1),  a.    [LEAN.] 

lene  (2),  a.  &  s,     [Lat.  lenis  —  smooth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Philol.  :  Smooth ;  applied  to  certain  mute 
or  explosive  consonants,  as  kt  p,  t. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Philol, :  A  smooth,  mute,  or  explosive  con- 
sonant, as  k,  p,  t. 

*  lene,  v.t.  &  i.    [LEND.] 

*  lerig,  a.    [LONG.] 

length,  *  lengthe,  5.  [A.S.  tengdh,  from 
lang  =  long  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lengte,  from  long 
=  long  ;  Dan.  Icengde,  from  lang  =  long;  Sw. 
Idngd,  from  lang  =  long ;  Icel.  lengd,  from 
langr  =  long.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  body  from 
end  to  end  ;  the  longest  measure  of  any  object, 
as     distinguished    from     depth,    thickness, 
breadth,  or  width  ;  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  from  one  extremity 
of  anything  material  to  the  other. 

"  Length  U  an  element  which  can  be  very  accurately 
measured  and  copied.  But  every  measuring  instru- 
ment Is  liable  to  change  its  length  with  temjterature. 
It  Is  therefore  necessary  in  defining  a  length  by  refer- 
ence to  a  concrete  material  standard,  such  as  a  bar  of 
metal,  to  state  the  temperature  at  which  the  standard 
Is  correct.  The  temperature  now  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  Ice  and  water 
(0°C.f.  observation  having  shown  that  the  temperature 
of  such  a  mixture  Is  constant." — Everett :  The  C.  0.  8. 
System  a/  Units  (1875),  p.  ft. 

H  The  standard  of  length  in  England  is  the 
British  Imperial  Yard.  [YARD.] 

2.  A  certain  extent  or  portion  of  space,  as 
measured  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  mea- 
surement. 

"  But.  ah  1  thought  kills  me  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  huge  lengths  of  miles,  when  tbou  art  gone." 
Shaketp. :  Sonnet  43. 

3.  A  definite  portion  of  the  length  of  any 
material  thing. 

"If  a  centipede  ...  be  sliced  into  several  lengths, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continue*."— Quarterly  Review, 
Jau..  1858,  p.  198. 

4.  Long  continuance  or  duration. 

"  Length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they 
add  to  thee,--/*™*.  ill.  2. 

*  5.  Distance. 

"  He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.'  -Claren- 
don: Oivit  War. 

6.  Detail,  amplification  ;  roach  or  expansion 
of  anything. 
H.  Technically; 

1.  Cricket :  The  point  where  the  ball  pitches 
after  delivery  by  the  bowler,  desirably  at  such 
a  distance  or  length  from  the  batsman  as  to 
make  forward  play  risky,  while  not  so  far 
from  him  as  to  make  back  play  easy. 

2.  Racing :  The  measure  of  the  body  run- 
ning, or  driven  :  as,  A  horse  wins  a  race  by 
two  lengths  ;  a  bicyclist  wins  by  three  lengtJis 
(that  is,  of  his  machine). 

3.  Theat.  :   Forty  lines  of  a  part,  whether 
occurring  consecutively  or  divided. 

"  !>•  a  part  of  twelve  Irngtht  here,  which  I  must  be 
up  in  to-uiorrow  flight"— JHdeeni:  Jftchotat  A-ick!ebv. 
ch.  xxiil. 
f  (1)  At  length: 

1.  In  or  to  the  full  extent :  as,  To  write  a 
name  at  length. 

2.  At  last ;  in  the  end ;  after  a  long  time. 

"At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  oar  malevolent  stars  have  straggled  hard. 


Aud  held  us  long  asuuder."     Dryden 


roggledl 
.-  Xing  * 


(2)  At  full  length:  Stretched  out  to  the  fan 
extent. 

"  Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length." 

Wordtworth  :  Pott't  fyitmpl. 

*  length,  v.t.    [LENGTH,  «.]    To  lengthen    to 
extend. 

"  Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thysslf  to-tuor. 
row.~         Shaketp.  :  PautonaU  PUgrtm,  no 

"  lerigthed,  a.     [Eng.  length;  -ed.}     Having 
length. 

"  His  body  was  8  foote  long,  and  his  armes  and  legget 
•m*l\  lengthed  and  strengthed  after  the  pro|«rtiou  of 
his  body."—  Fabyan.  vol.  i,  ch.  clvL 

length  -en,  v.t,  &  i.     [Eng.  length,  i.  ;  -•*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  long  or  longer  ;  to  draw  out,  to 
extend,  to  elongate  :  as,  To  lengthen  a  line. 

"Should  it  be  said,  that  the  woodpeckers  spe«4u 
may  by  degrees  have  lengthened  the  organ  Itself,  be- 
yond that  of  other  birds."—  Paley  :  Nat.  Theot..ch.]xOL 

2.  To  protract  ;  to  extend  in  time  or  dura- 
tion. 

"Anil  If  thouwtltwalkein  my  waves  and  keep  mruc 
ordinaunee  ...  I  wyll  lengthen  thy  dayea  also.1  —  • 

'- 


3.  To  extend,  to  prolong  ;  to  draw  or  spin. 
out  :  as,  To  lengthen  a  discourse. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation  :  as,  To 
lengthen  a  syllable  or  vowel. 

U  Lengthen  is  frequently  followed  by  thft 
adverb  out,  but  with  little  or  no  addition  to 
the  meaning. 

"  Punctually  paid  (or  lengthening  out  disease." 

Cowper  ;  Hope,  8«. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  grow  or  become  longer  ;  to 
increase  in  length  ;   to  extend  ;  to   be  pro- 

tracted. 

"  At  once  he  darts  along 

Deep  struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line." 
Thornton  :  Spring.  iO. 

length   en  Ing,  //r.  par.,  a.t&s.  [LRNOTHKN.] 
A.  &;  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  long  oz 
longer. 

"  Lengthening  of  thy  trauquillity."-/>art.  Iv.  fj. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  growing  longer. 

lengthening-bar,  s.  An  extension  piece 
for  the  leg  of  a  drafting  compass,  when  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  legs  is  insufficient. 

lengthening-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  Umbers  added  to 
the  ribs  above  the  top-timbers,  to  impart  the 
necessary  height  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

lengthening-rod,  s.  A  rod  with  a  screw 
and  screw-socket  at  the  respective  ends  ;  at- 
tached endwise  to  form  a  long  shank  for  an 
auger  or  drill  in  deep  boring. 

*  length  -ful,  a.     [Eng.   length  ;  -ful(Z).'\    Of 
great  length  ;  long. 

"  The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  tboog  ; 
Th*  hones  fly."  Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xi.  at. 

length'  -i-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  lengthy;  -Iy.]  In  a 
lengthy  manner  ;  at  great  length  or  extent. 

length  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lengthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lengthy  ;  length,  pro* 
lixity  :  as,  The  lengthiness  of  a  discourse. 

*  length  ing,  *  length-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [LENGTH,  v.] 

length  -wayy,  adv.  [Eng.  length,  and  way*.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  from  end  to 
end  ;  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

length  -wife,    adv.     [Eng.    length; 
The  same  as  LENGTHWAYS  (q.v.) 


-  a.  [Eng.  length;  -y.}  Favin* 
length  ;  having  too  great  length  ;  long  an4 
tedious;  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length; 
prolix 

"  What  In  America  would  be  called  a  lengtky  putM 
with  lengthy  annotations."  —  Southey  ;  Tfa  Doctor, 
ch.  vlx. 

le'-nl-en-5$r,  *le'-XtI-eno«,«.  [Eng.  lenient  t 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lenient; 
lenity  ;  mildness,  gentleness. 

le'-nl-ent,  a.  &  g.  [Lat.  lenient,  pr.  par.  of 
lenio  -  to  soften,  to  soothe  ;  lenis  =  smooth 
soft,  mild.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Softening,  mitigating,  assuasive.  (Often 
followed  by  of.) 

"  Lenient  ofgrltt,  the  pitying  god  began.  * 

Pope:  Homer  ;  Odytttg  IT.  TO. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  Joltl;  oat,  oeU,  chorua,  ohin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lat.    ph  =  f . 
-cUn,  -tUn  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -*lon  =  shun;  -^lon,  -4*011  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -elous  =  «hu«.   -bio,  Mile,  Ac.  =  beL  del. 
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leniently— lentil 


"  The  deluded  jjopnlaoe.  . 
toe  leniently."— Jiacaulay : 


•2.  Laxative,  relaxing,  emollient. 

M  While  lenient  baths  at  home  hi>  wife  prepares. 
He  and  his  BOM  attend  their  tk-ecy  care*/1 

Orainger :  Tibuttui,  L  II. 

3.  Mild,  gentle,  not  severe  or  rigorous ; 
merciful,  clement :  as,  To  be  lenient  towards 
an  offender. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  preparation  or  application 
of  an  emollient  or  assuaging  nature. 

"Therefore  1  do  advise  the  rise  of  IrnitnH.  not  (inly 
by  the  authority  of  those  Ancient  and  modern  ctiir- 
aurgeonft,  but  by  my  own  practice."—  Wittman:  .-fur- 
Hern,  uk.  v^  ch.  Ix. 

IS'-nl-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lenient;  -ly.]  In  a 
lenien't  manner;  mildly;  mercifully;  with 
mercy  and  clemency;  without  severity  or 
rigour. 

Me.  ...  can  waroely  be  treated 
lay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•Mo-l-fy,  'len-1-fle.  v.t.  [O.  FT.  ImiJUr, 
from  Lat.  linis  =  mild,  gentle,  and  facia  =  to 
make.]  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 

"Colooula  «an  0Do<l  to  Imtjk  or  mttlgat  the  acrl- 
iimnie  of  humon  within  the  bodie."— F.  Bolland: 
PUnie,  Ml.  ul.,  ch.  MX  via. 

•Men  i  moot,  i  [Lat.  Intimntlum,  from 
knio  =  to  soften  ;  kui*  =  mil>l,  gentle.]  An 
•ussuasive,  a  kaitant. 

•ISn'  I  tine,  a  ft  >.  [Fr.  Ifnifi/,  from  Lat. 
kuio  =  to  «often ;  Itnis  =  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  softening  or  mitigating;   emolliant;   as- 
•uasive. 

"Thuec  milk*  have  all  an  acrlmonj;  thoofh  one 
mild  think  they  abould  be  l«mri»e."— Boom  :  Vat. 
But-.  I  en. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  application, 
"Which  tends  to  soothe  or  ease  pain  ;  a  lenient. 

"  Remediwt  for  all  Inflrmltlea  of  minde.  pnrffUlTea, 
coriliall*.  altedlivea,  corroborative*.  Imilivti,  4c.' — 
Burton  :  Anat.  of  Mttanchotif.  p.  Sao. 

2.  Anything    which     snotties    or    allays 
passion,  excitement,  or  grief. 

"Thy  bnaftlkBe  no  ten«ir«. appease  ' 

I'crpe :  Bomtr ;  Iliad  xvl.  SB. 

•  len -Hive-ness,  s.     (Eng.  lenitive ;  -ness.} 

Tiie   quality  or  state   of   being   lenitive   or 
emollient. 

•  len  -I-tude,  t.    [Lat.  lenitudo,  from  Itnii  = 

soft,  gentle.]    Lenity,  leniency. 

kin  i-ty,  >.  [Lat.  tenitas.  from  fe*w  =  soft, 
gentle.)  Miklueas  of  temper  or  disposition  ; 
mercy ;  clemency  ;  tenderness ;  freedom  from 
hanuitess,  cruelty,  or  severity  ;  humanity. 

"  His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  wrlten  to 
his  pjod  nature." — Maauilat :  Silt.  Jfaff.,  ch.  T. 

len  -nl-tite,  J.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
fouutl,  Lenni.) 

Min. :  A  greenish  orthoclase  (q.v.)  almost 
destitiate  of  cleavage. 

len-no  -a,  ».    [Named  after  Joachim  Miller.] 
Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Len- 
Boaoeas. 

len  no  a  90  re,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat  lennrta); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.J 

Hot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens.  It 
consists  of  leafless  or  scaly  parasitic  herne.with 
panicles  or  heads  of  hexumerous  or  decanter- 
oas  hermaphrodite  flowers,  corolla  gamopetal- 
ous  ;  stamens  equal  ;  perigynous.  Ovary 
.many-celled,  each  cell  with  two  ovules. 
Found  in  Mexico  and  California.  They  resemble 
OrobanchaceEe,  but  appear  to  Count  Solims 
more  akin  to  Monotropaceaj.  (Supp.  to  Treas. 
ffBot.) 

le  no,  .s.    [Ital.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  open  cotton  goads,  thinner 
than  book-muslin.  It  is  used  for  veils,  window- 
curtains,  &c.  It  is  plain,  coloured,  or  checked. 

•le  no$  I  nant,n.  [Lat.  Itnocinant,  pr.  par. 
of  tenocinor  =  to  pander,  to  be  lewd.]  [Lrao- 
CINIUM.)  Given  to  lewdness,  lewd. 

le  no  9ln'-I  urn,  ».  [Lat.,  from  into  =  a 
pander.] 

Scots  Law :  The  connivance  of  a  husband  at 
his  wife's  adultery,  and  his  participation  in 
the  profits  of  her  prostitution,  or  his  lending 
himself  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
bis  own  and  her  disgrace. 

lens,  s.  (Lat.  =  a  lentil ;  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil,  which 
is  like  a  double-convex  lens.  ]  A  piece  of  a 
transparent  substance,  usually  glass,  so  shaped 


as  to  afford  two  regular  opposite  surfaces, 
both  curved,  or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane, 
changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light,  and 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  apparent  size  of 
objects  viewed  through  it.  Combinations  of 
lenses  increase  this  effect.  The  curved  sur- 
faces are  usually  spherical,  and  the  ordinary 
lenses  of  this  description  are  of  six  varieties. 
They  are  :  Piano-  concave,  double  concave, 
plano-convex,  double  convex,  meniscus,  and 
concavo-convex.  (See  these  words.) 

II  There  are  many  lenses  peculiar  from 
their  proportions,  construction,  arrangement, 
or  specific  effects  ;  these  will  be  found  undi  r 
their  distinguishing  names. 

f  Crystalline  lent  :  [CBVSTALLIMB,  H(3)]. 

lens-shaped,  a. 

Bat.  :  Resembling  a  double  convex  lens,  as 
the  seeds  of  Amaranthus. 

lent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [LEND.] 

*  lent,  a.  &  adv.    [Lat.  lentiu  =  slow,  gentle.] 
A.  At  adj.  :  Slow,  gentle,  mild. 

"Thelou  heat  of  Atbanor.*—  Ben  Jorum: 


B.  As  adverb  : 

Music  :  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.v.). 

Lent,  *  Lento,  «.  [A.8.  lencten  =  the  spring  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lente  ;  Oer.  lera  ;  O.  II.  Ger. 
Itmin,  lenfiien;  probably  from  A.S.,  Ger.,  It. 
Dut.  lang  =  long,  because  in  spring  the  days 
lengthen.] 
Church  Hillary: 

1.  Roman  Church  :  A  fast  —  formerly  of  vary- 
ing duration,  but  now  of  forty  days—  observed 
aa  a  preparation  for  the  Easter  festival.    A 
fait  prior  to  this  solemnity  was  customary 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  we  find  the  Lenten  period 
definitely  specified  by  the  word  rtrrvaftutotrr-rj, 
in  Can.  5  of  the  Council  of  Nice.    Sozomen 
(//.  £.,  vii.   10)  says  the  Westerns  generally 
"  kept  Lent  for  six  weeks,  the  ChurcH  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  seven."     The  four  days  before  the  First 
Sunday  in  Lent,  necessary  to  make  up  the 
full  tale  of  forty  days—  (six  weeks  =  thirty- 
six  days,  for  Sunday  is  never  a  fasting-day)— 
to  correspond  with  the  miraculous  lasts  of 
Moses  (Eiod.  xxxiv.  28),  of  Ellas  (1  Kings  xix. 
6),  and  of  Our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  2),  were  intro- 
duced in  the  ninth  century.    The  severity  of 
the  Lenten  fast  is  now  much  modified,  and 
the  extent  (both  as  to  time  and  quantity)  to 
which  lacticinia  may  be  used  is  made  known 
by  theLentenindults  published  by  the  bishops, 
and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  at 
the  parochial  mass. 

2.  Greek  Church  :  The  Greek  Lent  lasts  for 
seven  weeks—  thirty-Bye  days,  for  on  all  Satur- 
days (except  Holy  Saturday),  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  on  all  Sundays,  the 
law  of  fasting  is  not  In  force.    Strict  absti- 
nence from  flesh-meat  and  lacticinia  begins  on 
the  Monday  in  Qninquagesima  week. 

3.  Anglican  Church  :  In  the  "Table  of  Days 
of  Fasting  and  Abstinence,"  the  Forty  Bays 
of  Lent  stand  first  ;  but  from  the  Reformation 
till  about  the  middle  of  this  century  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting  gradually  fell  into  desuetude. 
With  the  Oxford  movement  came  an  endea- 
vour to  restore  ancient  practices  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  influence  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  has  been  productive  of  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  this  penitential  season  throughout 
the  Church,  and  of  practice,  with  regard  to 
fasting,  more  in  accordance  with  the  Homily 
"  Of  (jood  Works  "  than  bad  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  previously. 

Lent-lily,  .. 

Bo(.  :  The  Daffodil  (trtavlaui  Pseudonarcis- 
tta). 

*  Lent  lover,  «.    A  cold,  platoulc  lover. 

"Theee  •olent.  contemplative  LtntJaMn."—  Urau. 
Hart  :  Rabaait,  li.  11 

len-tan  do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Becoming  slower  by  degrees  ;  Black- 
ening the  time. 

len  -te,  len'  to,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  Slowly. 

lentement  (aa  lant  man),  adv.    (Fr.] 

Music  :  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.v.). 

lent  -en,  a.      [A.S.   kncten=.  pertaining   to 
spring.] 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lent  :  as,  Lenten-nie, 
Lenten-time. 

2.  Used  in  or  appropriate  to  Lent. 
*3.  Sparing,  meagre,  poor,  thin. 

"  Meanwhile  she  quenched  her  fury  nt  the  flood. 
And  with  a  linlett  salad  cooled  her  blood  "^^ 
Driven :  Hind  1 1'anther.  ill  IT. 

Ion  tib  u  liir  i  a,    s.      [Altered  by  Gesner 
from  Lat.  lettticula  =  a  lentU.] 
Bat. :  The  same  as  UTRICULAIUA  (q.v.). 

ISn-tlb-u-lar-I-a'^e'-je.  len-tlb-u-lar- 
In'-e-W,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kntibulari(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acece,  -inete.] 

Bat. :  Butterworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynoui 
Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of 
water  or  marsh  herbs,  with  radical  undivided 
leaves,  and  scapes  of  single,  spiked,  or  race- 
mose flowers  ;  calyx  divided,  persistent,  in- 
ferior, corolla  monopetalous,  bilabiate ;  rta- 
mens,  two ;  anthers  one-celled ;  style  one, 
very  short.  Stigma  bilabiate.  Fruit  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  minute  exalbumiu- 
ous  seeds.  Found  in  marshes,  rivulets,  or 
fountains  over  the  world.  Known  genera  three. 
•pecieo  about  130.  Includes  the  Bladderwort, 
an  interesting  insectivorous  plant. 

len'-ti  eel,  t  len-tl-oello,  «.  (Dirnln.  of 
Lat.  few  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.  ] 

1.  Anat. :  Allenticular  gland  (q.v.). 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the  bark 
of  most  dicotyledonous  shrubs  and  trees,  es- 
pecially willows.    They  are  mere  cellular  pro- 
ductions from  the  meaopaJasum  or  cellular  en- 
velope of  the  bark. 

(2)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  undei 
surface  of  a  leaf. 

Ion  tl  90!  late,  «.  [Eng.  lenticel;  -ate.} 
Pertaining  to  or  having  lenticels. 

len  tic  u  la  (pi.  len  tic  u  Ise),  ...  [Lat 
dimin.  ot  lent  (genit.  lento)  =  a  lentil.] 

1.  Bat.  (PI.):  The  spores-cases  of  certain 
fuugalg. 

2.  Mtd. :  A  freckle ;  lentigo. 
8.  Optics :  A  small  lens. 

len-tic'-n-lar,  a.  [Lat.  lenticvlari,,  trot, 
tens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil ;  Fr.  lenticidain.1 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil  in  form  or  size. 

2.  Of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  seeds  of  a 
lentil ;  doubly-convex. 

"  By  the  lenticular  ilnatru unut  nude  for  that  par. 
pose.  —  Witeman:  Swrytry,  bk.  V.,  ch.  if. 

lenticular  fever,  >. 

Paihol. :  A  fever  attended  by  an  eruption. 

lenticular- ganglion,  s. 
Anat. :  The  same  as  OPHTHAXMIC-GANOUOH 
(q.v.). 

lenticular-glands,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  Lentil-shaped  mucous  follicles  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  &c.    (Dunglison.) 

len-tie'-n-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lenticular; 
-ly.}  In  the  manner  of  a  lens ;  with  a  curve. 

lon'-ti-cule,  s.    [LENTICUU.] 

*  len-tie'-u-lite,  >.   [Lat.  lenticula ;  Eng.  suit 
•itc.} 
Geol. :  A  fossil  having  a  lenticular  shape. 

len'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis),  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
lens ;  lenticular. 

ten-tig*- in -OM,  a.  [Lat,  Imtiiinosus  = 
freckled.] 

Bot. :  Dusty,  covered  with  minute  dots, 
dusted,  as  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia 
lenliginosa. 

len-tig'-in-oua,  a.  [Lat.  lentiginosut,  from 
Untigo  (genit.  lentiffinis)  =  a  freckle.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lentigo  ;  scurvy,  furfuraceous. 

len-ti'-go,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  freckle,  from  lent 
(genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.] 
Med. :  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Ign-ttL  *  Un'-tQe,  *  Untie,  s.  [Lat.  laM- 
cula,  dimiu.  of  tena  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil ; 
Fr.  lentille;  Port,  lentilha ;  Sp.  lenteja;  ItaL 
Untiachia.} 

1.  Hot.,  ite. :  Ervum  Lena.  A  small  branch- 
ing plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the 


Ate,  *fct,  Hire,  amidst,  whit,  tan,  father:   we  w*t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  tor,  marine;  go,  ptt, 
•r,  wire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cite,  cure,  unite,  cur.  role,  roll;  try,  Syrian.    ».  os  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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leaves  with  eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets 
and  pale  blue  flowers  In  twos  and  threes,  and 
•hort  legumes  with  two  to  four  seeds.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria 
lentils,  parched 
in  a  frying-pan, 
are  sold  as  nour- 
ishingfood,  espe- 
cially for  those 
who  are  going  on 
longjourneys.  In 
France  and  Ger- 
many three  va- 
rieties are  culti- 
vated, the  small 
brown,  which  is 
the  lightest  fla- 
voured and  the 
best  for  haricots 
and  soups ;  the 
yellowish  one, 

which  is  a  little  LINTIL. 

larger    and    the 

next  best,  and  the  lentil  of  Provence,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and 
more  suited  for  a  tare  than  for  human  food. 
(London.')  From  the  seeds  of  lentils  is  pre- 
pared Revalenta  Arabica. 

2.  Script.  :  The  lentils  [Heb.  C*tfTt  (adha- 
4Aim)]  of  Scripture  were  Ervum  Lens,  the  red 
pottage  made  by  Jacob  was  composed  of  them. 
(Gen.  xxv.  34;  ft  Sank  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 :  Ezek. 
iv.  9.) 

\  Pea  lentils : 

Sot. :  Sargassuut  bacciferum, 

lentil  dew,  5.    Duckweed. 

lentil-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LIROCONITE  (q.v.X 

lentil-powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  made  of  the  pulverized 
seeds  of  the  lentil.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative. 

lentil  shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ervillia  or  Brvilia  (q.T.). 

*  lent  -J-ner,  s.    [LENTNER.] 

len  ti -mis,  •.  [A  Roman  proper  name,  oc- 
curring in  Martial  (iii.  43).] 

Hot. :  A  large  genus  of  gill-bearing  fungi, 
resembling  Agaricus,  but  with  tougher  fronds. 

len-tis'-cus,  s.  [Lat  lentisws,  lentiscum  = 
the  mastic  tree.] 

Bot, :  A  synonym  of  Piatacia,  a  genus  of 
Anacardft,  one  species  of  which,  Pistacia 
lentiscus,  furnishes  mastic  (q.v.). 

len  tisk,  Men-tlsck,  &  [Fr.  lentisqu^ 
from  Lat.  hntiscus;  lentiscum  =  the  mastic- 
tree.]  The  mastic-tree ;  lentiscus, 

"  Lentitck  IB  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mnstich  or 
gum  of  which  IB  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  guins."— Morti- 
mer:  tiutbandry. 

*  l£nt'-i-tude,  s.    (Lat.  lentitudo,  from  lentus 
=  slow  ;  O.  Fr.  lentitude ;  Sp,  lentitud.}  Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

*  Wnf  -ner,  *  lent -J-ner,  *.    [Eng.  lent,  s. ; 
-n€r.]    A  hawk  taken  in  Lent. 

"I  should  enlarge  my  dtscimrM  to  the  observation 
of  the  tiaitgard.  aud  the  two  *ort»  of  l«ntner*.'—Wal- 
ton :  A  ngter. 

Un'-to,  len  ta-men'-te,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music :  Slowly. 

Wn  told,  a.  [Lat.  lenx  (genit.  lentls),  and  Gr. 
•I3o«  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Shaped  like 
or  resembling  a  lens. 

Mint-on,  «..    [LENTEN.] 

*  lent  or,  *  lent  er,  *  lent  our,  ».    [Lat. 

Itntor,  from  Untu$  =  slow,  tough,   clammy: 
Pr.  lenttur;  Ital.  lentore;  Sp.  lentor.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Slowness,  sluggishness,  delay. 

"  The  tentor  of  Irruptions,  not  tuflammatory,  points 
to  an  acid  c*.usc."—Arbuthnot  :  On  Diet. 

2.  Tenacity,  viscosity,  viscidity. 

"It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  klnde  of 

J*n(our,  and  are  ot  a  more  dei«rtibld  nature  thaii 
others."— Hacon  ;  Nat,  Hut.,  \  867, 

IL  Pkys. :  That  sizey,  viscid,  coagulated 
part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, 
obstructs  the  capillary  vessels.  (Quiney.) 

*lSnt'-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  lentus  =  slow,  tough, 
clammy.]  Clammy,  viscous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"  In  this  spawn  of  a  l»ritfm»  nod  transparent  body 
in  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become  bb»ck. 
Vulgar  frraurt,  bk.  ill.,  en,  xiii. 


*  1'envoy,  *  1'envoi  (as  I'an  vwa),  *.    [TV.] 
[ENVOY.] 

1.  A  kind  of  postscript  or  a  few  additional 
lines  appended  to  a  literary  composition,  espe- 
cially a  poem,  serving  to  convey  the  moral  or 
to  recommend  the  piece  to  some  particular 
person. 

"  I  will  add  the  tmtooy  :  Say  the  moral  again."  — 
:  Lovi't  Labour  't  Lott,  III.  1. 


2.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  result.  (Mas- 
finger  :  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  1.) 

Lenz  (•  as  tz),  s.  [The  discoverer  of  the  law 
defined  below.] 

Lenz'a-law,  *. 

Elect.  :  When  a  circuit  is  moved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  current  or  magnet,  or  a  magnet  is 
moved  in  the  presence  of  a  current,  the  in- 
duced current  is  such  that  it  tends  to  stop  the 
movement.  (W  igan  :  Electrician's  Pocket-Book, 
p.  27.) 

lenz  in  ite  (a  as  tz),  s.  [Named  after  the 
German  mineralogist  Lenz.] 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  earthy, 
compact,  white,  translucent,  and  somewhat 
opaline.  Included  by  Dana,  witli  several 
other  minerals  of  the  clay  group,  under  hal- 
loysite  (q.v.X 

Le  -6,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  lion  ;  Gr.  AcW  (leon)  =  a 
lion.] 
1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  Lion,  one  of  the  twelve  zodical  con- 
stellations in  the  midnight  sky  of  spring.    It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leo  Minor,  on  the 
east  by  Virgo,  on  the  south  by  Sextans,  and 
on  the  west  by  Cancer.    It  contains  about  a 
hundred  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Its 
chief  star  (a  Leonis)  is  Regains  ;  this  and  y 
Leonis,  with  some  smaller  stars,  form  a  figure 
like  a  sickle.  From  its  vicinity  the  November 
meteors  radiate.    Deneb  or  Deneba(/3  Leonis), 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Lion's  tail,  and  j  Leonis 
form  a  trapezium.     A  line  drawn  through  the 
pole  star  and  y  Ursa  Majoris,  the  lowest  of 
the  four  in  the  Great  Bear,  passes  through 
Deneb,  and  one  connecting  Deneband  Regulns 
will,  if  prolonged,  pass  nearly  through  Arc- 
turus.    ft  Leonis,  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
has  a  blood-red  aspect. 

(2)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  being  be- 
tween 120"  and  15U°  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  equinox.     Owing  to  "  preces- 
sion "    it   now   begins    in    the    constellation 
Cancer.    The  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo  about 
July  21st 

*  2.  Zool  :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Felida. 
In  this  classification  the  Lion  is  called  Leo 
nobilis  instead  of  Felis  leo.  [LioN.] 

Leo  minor,  5. 

Astron.  :  The  Lesser  Lion,  a  constellation 
formed  by  Hevelins,  about  1691,  out  of  the 
part  of  the  heavens  between  Leo  and  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ursa  Major, 
Lynx,  Cancer,  and  Leo.  None  of  the  stars 
quite  reach  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Meod,  *  lede.  s.  [A.8.  feorf  =  a  man;  Zewfo 
=  people;  Icel.  liodkr,  lyrlhr  ;  O.  L.  Ger. 
lind.]  A  man,  a  person,  a  people,  a  nation. 

"  Ltuxlt  n«re  thar  nane."  Lttgamon,  1,118. 

*  leod  bishop,  *  leod  bischop,  5.    A 

diocesan. 

*  leod  like,  *  leod-lic,  a.    Populous. 

*  leod-lfth,  *  led-lach.  a.  [LEOD.]  Populous. 

*  leo(  a.     [A.8.   Ie6f*  O.   L.  Ger.   liof;  IceL 
Ivufr.]    Dear,  beloved,  pleasant.    [LIEF.] 

*  leon,  s.     [Lat.  leo  (genit.  leonis).]    A  lion. 
le-on'-er-d,  *-    [Chilian.]    (See  extract.) 

"The  dogs  employed  in  the  chase  of  the  puma  belong 
toaparticular  breed  c*lled/«»wro*"—£ar»rfn: 
ufa  .Vuturalitt,  ch.  xii. 


,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Leon  in  Spain  ;  (as  a  plural)  the  in- 
habitants of  Leon. 

le-  on-hard  '-Ite,  &    [Named  by  Blum  after 
G.  Leonhard  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).J 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  laumontite  (q.v.),  from 
wlu'ch  itdiffera  only  in  containing  a  leu  amount 
of  water.  Obtained  from  a  trachytic  rock  at 
Schemnitz,  Hungary. 

le  6  nl  a,  ».     [From  Ut.  leo  (genit  leonis), 
andsuff."-ia(?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Violaceie,   Leonid  glycy- 


carpa,  a  tall  Peruvian  tree,  with  dotted  1< 
and  flowers.     It  furnishes  an  edible  fruit. 

Le  on  !  def  ,  Le  o  nidf  ,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
from  Gr.  Ae'wv  (l*6n)  =  a  lion,  and  tlSot  (ndo»> 
=  form.  So  called  because  the  radiant  point 
of  the  November  meteors  is  in  the  constella- 
tion Leo  (q.v.).] 

Attron.  ;  The  finest  of  the  meteoric  ring* 
which  the  earth  cuts  through  in  her  annua) 
revolution.  It  is  encountered  annually  on 
November  14.  The  magnificent  display  on 
Nov.  14,  1866,  was  of  Leonides.  [METEOR.] 

"  The  example  hai  been  followed  in  deiignattng  other 
meteor  ahower*  by  the  constellations  in  which  their 
radiaot-puint*  are  Bituated  ;  BO  that  we  have  th» 
L«onidt  and  the  Andrumedu  of  Nor.  14  and  27.  — 
ClMmtwt  :  Astronomy,  p.  7n. 

le'-^-nine  (1),*  le-o-nin.  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ifoni*, 
from  Lat  leoninus,  from  leo  (genit.  leoiiit)  a  a 
lion  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  leoni.no.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lion  ;  re- 
sembling a  lion  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  a  lion. 

"So  full  he  was  of  Itontn  corage." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.  14,568. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  name  given  to  a  spurioiur 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  about  a  halfpenny, 
introduced  into  England  from  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  so  called  from  it* 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion. 

le  -  6  nine  (2),  a.  [Etym.  uncertain  ;  possibly 
the  same  as  leonine  (1),  hav:»g  reference  to- 
what  Neale,  translating  Bernard  de  Mor- 
laix,  calls  "  the  Leonine  sonorousnesB  of  the 
verses,"  or  from  Leoufus,  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  an  adept  in  the  method  of 
poetic  composition  to  which,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied.] An  epithet  used  to  describe  penta- 
meter or  hexameter  verses,  the  last  syllable 
of  which  rhymes  with  the  syllable  following 
the  caesura,  as  — 

"  AddiU  «uat  poenii  a*pera  verba  uieii." 

Ovid  :  Ex  Ponto,  11.  7.  Ml 

"  Agricola  f  ncurro  terrnui  inolltna  anUro." 

Virgil  :  Qtory.  1.  4M. 

The  question  whether  the  rhyming  was  acci- 
dental or  intentional  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  French  prosodJ&ts  :  de 
Faletz  having  found  612  such  rhymes  in 
Virgil,  supported  the  latter  view,  which  was 
attacked  by  Quicherat,  who  showed  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases—  as  in  those  cited  above 
—  the  rhyme  was  between  a  substantive  and 
its  epithet.  From  the  exceptional  usage  of 
the  Latins  a  rule  was  developed.  Leonine 
verses  were  common  in  the  hymns  of  the 
medieval  church  ;  and  long  poems  were  com- 
posed in  leonine  measure  or  in  soma  variant 
of  it.  An  excellent  example  is  the  De  Con- 
temptu  Mvndi  of  Bernard  de  Moiiaix.  The 
metre  is  "continuous  dactylic,  except  the 
final  trochee  or  spondee  ;"  the  second  and 
fourth  feet  rhyme,  as  does  the  last  foot  of  the 
first  verse  with  the  last  foot  of  the  second, 
and  so  on— 

"  Urtw  By  on  inrfyia,  ttirrls  tt  edif  a  llttore  tuto. 
Te  peto,  te  cuto,  te  flagro.  tc  »o*o,  canto  **luto." 
At  the  time  of  the  Renascence  leonine  verses 
were  often  used  as  a  kind  of  mcmorta  technicu. 
Many  of  the  precepts  of  the  medical  school  or 
Salerno  are  in  leonine  pentameters  : 

"  Ut  slB  nocte  leri*.  BIB  tibi  cwna  brevic." 


ne  (1)  ;  - 


*le'-5-nine-l^'»  adv.     [Eng.  leoni 
lu  a  leonine  manner  ;  like  a  lion. 

Le'-on-fetf,  Lc-dn-is'-tn,  s.  pi.  [For 
etyna.  see  def.] 

CA,  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Waldense* 
(q.v.),  from  Leon,  the  German  name  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  where  they  originated,  and 
from  which  they  called  theiwelves  the  "  Boot 
of  Lyons." 

le-6n-6'-tis,  5.    [Or.  A«W  (Icon)  =  a  lion,  am} 

ofc  (ous),  gi  nit.  w7os  (otos)  =  an  ear,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  in  the  corolla.] 

Sot.  :  A  gen  us  of  Labiates,  family  Ballotidas. 
Leonoti*  nepetifolm  is  used  in  Brazil  for  medi- 
cating baths,  to  be  given  in  rheumatism. 

le  on  ti-a'-sfo,  s.  [Gr.  AeovriWif  (kontiatis)- 
See  def.] 

Path.  :  The  name  applied  by  tha  Greeka  to> 
the  early  stage  of  Elephantiasis  (q.v.). 

le-6n'-tl-ee,  s.  (An  abbreviation  of  Lat. 
leontopttalon  ;  Gr.  Aeoi^-oireTaAot'  (leontopetalon) 
-•  the  Greek  name  of  a  species,  Leontice  Uoti- 
topetalum.  From  its  leonine  petals.] 

Sot.  :  A  genna  of  Berber  id  ace»,  tribe  Nan- 
dinete.  Leontict  Leontopetalum,  the  Lion's 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jo^rl;  cat,  oell,  chorus,  90!^  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exlat.    -ing.* 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tlon,  -aion  -  shUa;  -Jion,  -sion  -  zhuu.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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leaf,  has  leaves  supposed  to  resemble  in  form 
the  imprints  of  a  lion's  foot.  It  grows  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
root,  called  Lion's  turnip,  is  used  at  Aleppo 
as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  by  the  Turks  as 
a  remedy  for  overdoses  of  opium. 

Ve  on  to  ddn,  s.  [Or.  A«W  (Icon)  =  a  lion, 
and  ooovc  (odous),  genit.  MoWo*  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  divisions  or  the 
leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Ligulinone  (Cichoracese),  tribe  Scorzonerea?. 
It  consists  of  perennial  milky  herbs,  bear- 
ing simple  branched  scapes.  The  heads 
are  yellow ;  the  involucral  bracts  many,  in 
several  series,  the  outer  ones  smaller  ;  the  re- 
ceptacle Hat,  naked ;  the  fruit  terete,  grooved  ; 
the  pappus  hairs  rigid,  in  one  or  two  series. 
About  twenty-five  species  are  known.  The 
dandelion,  formerly  named  L.  Taraxacum,  now 
Taraxacum  officinale,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
has  become  one  of  the  commonest  wild  flowers 
of  the  United  States. 

le  d  nrir  OS,  «.  (Or.  A«W  ((eon)  =  a  lion, 
and  ovpa  (mira)  =  tail,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  flower  spike.] 

Bot. :  Motherworts  :  a  genus  of  Labiates, 
family  Lamidae.  They  have  a  tubular  live-  to 
ten-ribbed  calyx;  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
npper  one  flat,  entire,  and  hairy,  the  lower  one 
patent,  tri  lid  ;  the  anther  cells  nearly  parallel. 
Ten  are  known.  Leonunis  Cardiaca,  a  pale 
roseate,  mint-like  flower,  is  a  denizen,  not  a 
native,  of  Britain.  It  U  given  in  cheat  com- 
plaints. 

leop  ord,  *  loop-art.  *  lib-bard,  >.  [Fr. 
leopard,  from  Lat.  leopardu* ;  Gr.  Aron-a-poof 
(leopardot)  =  A<oiroirapoos  (teontopardos),  from 
A«W  (leon),  genit.  Af'ocro?  (leontoa)  =  a  lion, 
and  wap&K  (ixirdos)  =  a  pard,  from  the  animal 
being  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pard 
or  panther  and  a  lioness  ;  Sp.,  Fort.,  &  I'al. 
Uopardo.] 

ZooL :  Felis  pardus,  sometimes  called  the 
panther (q.v.) — "the  "pard"  of  Elizabethan 
writers.  It  has  been  known  from  early  his- 
torical times,  and  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  throughout  the  African 
continent,  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Asia, 
and  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
It  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  family 
Felidee ;  varying  in  length  from  8J-41  feet ; 
tail  measurement  2i-3  feet,  height  at  shoulder 
about  30  inches,  but  larger  and  smaller  speci- 
mens have  been  met  with.  Colour,  pale  fawn 
to  rufous-buff,  thickly  studded  with  dark 
rosette-shaped  spots,  which  unite  and  form 
bands  on  the  medio-dorsal  line,  the  hind- 
quarters, and  legs ;  the  tail  is  covered  with 
similar  spots ;  white  beneath  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs.  The  leopard  is  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty,  often  killing  far  more  than  it 
can  devour,  either  from  love  of  slaughter  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  blood,  and  lies  in 
ambush  for  or  steals  stealthily  on  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  almost  any  animal  it  can 
overcome,  though  it  is  said  to  evince  a  pre- 
ference for  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and,  strange  to 
say,  for  that  of  persons  suffering  from  small- 
pox. In  India  it  often  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  instances  have  been  known  of 
"  man-eating  "  leopards.  Prof.  Flower  con- 
siders the  Black  Leopard  of  Java  (described 
sometimes  as  Leopardut  or  Pardus  melai)  to  be 
a  case  of  melanism,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 
This  animal  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
leopard  painted  black  ;  but  the  spots  are  still 
visible,  being  of  a  more  intense  hue  than  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  The  Hunting  Leopard  (Felis 
jvtata)  is  the  Cheetah  (q.v.),  and  it  is  to  this 
animal  that  Jeremiah  probably  refers  (xiii.  23). 

leopard-oat,  *. 

Zoo!. :  Felis  Bengalenrit,  a  beautiful  Indian 
species.  Yellowish  gray  to  bright  tawny, 
white  below,  longitudinally  striped  on  head, 
shoulders,  and  back,  spots  on  the  side.  Ex- 
treme length  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine 
inches,  of  which  about  twelve  are  made  up  by 
the  tail.  Occurs  in  India  from  the  hilly 
regions  t»  Ceylon,  and  extends  westward  to 
Java  and  Sumatra.  It  is  extremely  fierce, 
and  is  said  to  drop  on  deer,  and  eat  its  way 
Into  the  neck. 

leopard-seal,  *.    [SEA-LEOPAJUJ.] 

leopard-tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Testudo  pardalis,  a  small  tortoise 
from  equatorial  and  sub-tropical  regions. 


leopard-wood,  leopard's  wood,  s. 

Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  the  timber  of 
lirosimum  Aubletii,  a  South  American  tree,  of 
the  order  Artocarpacee. 

leopard's  bane,    . 

Sot. :  The  genns  Doronicum  (q.v.).  The 
Oreat  Leopard's-bane  is  Doronicum  Pardali- 
anches,  and  the  Plantain-leaved  Leopard's- 
bane  (1)  D.  plantagineum,  (2)  Arnica  Doronica, 
(3)  Sena*)  Doronicum,  (4)  Armicum  Clvsii,  (6) 
Paris  quadrifoiia. 

leopard's  wood,  «.    [LEOPARD-WOOD.) 
"  leop  art,  s.    (LEOPARD.) 

le  6  pol  din'  I-a,  >.  [Named  after  an  Em- 
press of  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Palmacete,  tribe  Arecete. 
Leopoldima  Ptouabu  is  one  of  the  plants  fur- 
nishing Piassaua-ftbre  (q.v.). 

le  -4-pold-ite,  s.    (Named  from  Its  locality, 
Leopoldshall,  by  Reichardt] 
tliii. :  The  same  as  SVLVITE  (q.v.). 

*  le'-«s,  «.     [Or.  Auk  (lam).']     The  people. 
/  (Chaucer.) 

16  6  Ma  (t  as  sh),  t.  [Named  by  Sir  John 
Hill  for 'no  known  reason.  (London.)] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungals, 
order  Helvellacete.  Leotia  lubrica  is  common 
in  English  woods. 

le  pad  -I  da.  «.  jH,  [Lat  Itpai  (q.v.). ;  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

1.  Zool. :   Barnacles,  a  family  of  Cirripedia. 
The  shell  or  capitulum  Is  supported  on  a  more 
or  less  movable  peduncle.    The  shell  consists 
of  five  pieces,  two  triangular  ones  on  each 
side  and  an  elongated  one  at  the  back. 

2.  Potoonl, :   The  family  apparently  com- 
menced in  the  Oolite,  and  attained  the  maxi- 
mum of  development  in  the  Chalk. 

•  lep  a  dite,  16p  a  di  -to*, «.   [Lat.  fcpoj, 
(genit.  Upadoa) ;  sun*,  -ite  (if in.).] 

Poloont. :  A  fossil  Lepas  (q.v.),  or  the  de- 
licate operculum  of  an  ammonite,  mistaken 
for  one. 

lep  a  do  gas  ter.   •.      [Gr.   A«r«   (fepcu), 

genit.  A.  irioos  (lepadot)  =  a  limpet,  and  faa-nfp 
(gastir)  =  the  belly. 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidie.  Three  are 
British  :  Lepadogaster  Gouanii,  the  Cornish 
Sucker ;  L.  Candolii,  the  Connemara  Sucker ; 
and  L.  bimaculatus.  They  are  small  fishes, 
from  one  to  three  Inches  in  length,  generally 
of  a  reddish  colour. 

lep  ad  Olds,  s.  pi  [Or.  A.»«  (fejxu),  genit 
Aeiri iot  (lepadei)  =  a  limpet,  and  eloot  (eidos) 
=  form.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  by  Sir 
Richard  Owen  to  the  Lepadidse.  (Compar. 
Anal.,  Invtrt.,  1843,  p.  166.) 

le  pal  (pi.  lep  a-la),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  FT. 
lepnie;  Gr.  Aew«  (lep'a)  =i  a  scale,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -a! ;  cf.  sepal.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dunal  to  a  sterile 
stamen  such  u  one  of  those  which  occur  in 
Canna,  Asclepiadacese,  &c. 

lep-am'-ine,  >.    [Eng.  Up(idine),  and  amint.] 


Chem. :  ConHgjN,  =  CioHjsN'CioHoN.    Di- 

le-lepidine.    A  colourless  volatile  base 

produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  arayl  on 


amyline-1 


lepidine.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  distils  at  175'.  Its  vapour 
density  is  10-40.  Lepamine  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  one  atom  of  diamylamine  and  one 
atom  of  lepidine. 

*  lep-ande,  pr.  par.    [LEAP,  «.] 

18p-ar-£yl'-Ic,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr. 
AcVopyoc  (lepargos)  =  having  a  white  skin.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lepargylic  acid,  s.    [ANCHOIC-ACID.] 

le'-pas,  >.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  Aeirat  (Itpas)  =  a 
limpet ;  so  called  from  clinging  to  Ae'n-a*  (lepas) 
=  a  rock.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Zool. :  Barnacle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lepadide.  The  animal  begins  life  like 
an  entomostracous  crustacean,  with  a  broad 
carapace,  a  single  eye,  two  pairs  of  antenna;, 
three  pairs  of  jointed,  branched,  and  well- 
bristled  legs,  and  a  forked  tail  Finally  it 


becomes  a  stalked  cirripcd  attached  to  th« 
back  of  a  whale  or  a  turtle,  or  to  the  solid 
rock. 

*  lepe,  r.<.  &  (.    [LEAP,  ».] 

*  lepe,  •  lep,  s.    [LEAP,  ».] 

IgpVer,  *  lepre,  s.  ft  o.  [Fr.  Itpre  =  leprosy, 
from  Lat.  lepra  ;  Gr.  Ae'irpa  (lepra),  from  Acirpot 
(lepros)  =  scaly,  rough ;  Aim  (lepot)  =  a 
scale.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

•1.  Leprosy. 

"  And  anon  the  leprt  of  him  wo  clen»ld."—  WvcllffH 
Maltliac  Till.  I 

2.  One  affected  with  leprosy  (q.v.). 

"  He  vent  oat  from  hia  pnaenoe  ft  leper  u  white  is 
•now."— 2  Hinyt  V.  27. 

"R,As  adj. :  Affected  with  leprosy ;  leprous. 

"  Lying  amoug  the  teuer-follce  alaa," 

aOiucer:  Complaint  of  CnatUi. 

lep  er  dl  «-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Etym.  doubt. 
ful.1 

PoteorU. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leperditiadae  (q.v.).  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Carboniferous  period.  Cythcrt,  or  Lt- 
perditia  injtata,  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  a 
fresh-water  stratum  in  the  Coal-measures  of 
Shropshire. 

lep-er-dit-i'-a-dw,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepir- 
ditia,  and  Lot.' fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(»)**.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Astracoda.  The  two  valves  are  unequal  in 
size,  smooth,  bean-shaped  ;  there  is  a  groovs 
behind  the  eyespot  Range  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Permian. 

•lep-ered,  a.  [Eng.  leper;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  leprosy  ;  leprous. 

*lep-er:ize,  «.t.  [Eng.  leper;  -ite.}  To 
strike  with  leprosy. 

••  Moee*  by  faith  doth  HirUm  ItpvrlM." 

Hrlnotr :  TViump*  of  faltk.  Ir.  T. 

"  lep -er-ofis,  n.  [Eng.  leper;  +us.]  Caus- 
ing leprosy ;  leprous. 

"[He]  In  the  porchee  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  Iepfrmt4  diitilntent." 

Slialxtp.  :  BamM.  L  a, 

*  lep  Id,  a.    [Lat.  lepidui  =  pleasant.]    Plea- 
sant, jocose,  witty. 

"Wherein  the  lepfd  war  doth  eoDBiif—  Btvrrtmt 
Sfrmtmt.  voL  t.  Mr.  14. 

I6p  1  dene,  >.    [Eng.,  ftc.,  Upid(ium);  -em.} 
Chem. :  [LEPIDIH]. 

lep   I  des,  >.  pi.    [Lcris.] 

le-pld  I  das,  >.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat  lepid(ium)} 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cracifers,  tribe  or  sub- 
order NotorhizeK. 

16p  I  din,  ».  [Eng.,  ftc.,  lepii(ium);  sat. 
-in.) 

Chem. :  C^H-nO,  Lepldene.  A  compound 
discovered  by  Zinin  in  1867.  It  is  obtained 
together  with  dibenzyl  and  an  oily  body  by 
heating  benzoin  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separating  the  other  products  by 
means  of  cold  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  feathery 
groups  of  flat  needles,  which  melt  at  176 . 
It  is  insoluble  In  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether, 
ana  In  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Dibromo- 
lepidin,  CjsHjgBrjO,  is  prepared  by  adding 
bromine  to  lepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 
It  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  melting  at 
190*.  Oxylepidin,  CMH-ioO.,  is  formed  by  th« 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  boiling  solution  of 
lepidin  in  acetic  acid.  It  yields  four  kinds  of 
crystals  :  viz.,  needles,  tablets,  short  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  microscopic  octahedrons. 
Isolepidin,  C^HaA  isomeric  with  lepidin,  Is 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oxylep- 
idin.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  plate*, 
which  melt  at  150'. 

lep-I-dine, ».    [Eng.,  *c.  lepid(ium);  -inc.] 

Chem.:  CioHoN.  An  oily  volatile  bass, 
homologous  with  chinoline,  obtained  together 
with  that  base  by  distilling  quinine  or  cin- 
choniue  with  water  and  hydrate  of  potassium, 
the  portion  coming  over  above  270*  being 
almost  pure  lepidine.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  lepidine,  and 
boiling  the  resulting  yellowish  oil  with  water 
and  an  acid.  On  cooling  it  deposits  crystals 
of  a '  bright  scarlet  colour,  which  must  be 
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dried  in  the  dark,  since  they  are  altered  in 
colour  by  light.  When  nitric  acid  is  used,  the 
solution  on  cooling  gives  a  crop  of  red  crys- 
tals, having  the  composition  of  dilepidine 
nitrate,  CjoHjsNj-HNOa.  Chinoline  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  red  substance  yield- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  dichi- 
nolin  hydrochloride  CigH^I^'HCl. 

iSp-r-dln'-e-SB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  fcjrfd(itm);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece  ] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cruclfers.  The  cotyledons 
are  incumbent,  straight,  incurved,  or  longitu- 
dinally folded,  the  flowers  white.  British 
genera,  Capsella,  Senebiera,  and  Lepidium. 

,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  \eirC6tov 
lepidion),  dimin.  of  Aeiris  (terns)  =  a  scale. 
;imed  from  the  form  of  the  little  pouches.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Pepperwort  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Lepididse  (q.v.).  or  the  tribe  Lepi- 
dinex.      The  pod  is  dehiscent,  two  to  four 
seeded  ;  the  petals  are  short  or  wanting.    It 
consists  of  plants  generally  with  small  white 
flowers,  and  two,  four,  or  six  stamens.    Sixty 
or  eighty  are  known.   Four  are  wild  in  Britain 
—  Lepidium  lattfolium  (the  Dittander),  t.  ru- 
derail,  L.  campestre  (the  Pepperwort),  and  L. 
SmitUi.     Another,  L.  Draba,  is  an  alien.    L. 
tativum  is  the  Garden  Cress.    It  has  the  pod 
orbicular  winged,  leaves  variously  cut,  and 
smooth  branches.    It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
Cyprus,  &c.,  growing  in  corn-fields.    It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  parts  of  Asia, 
&c.     Its  leaves  are  used  for  garnishing  dishes. 
It  yields  an  oil  like  mustard-oil.    The  plant  is 
carminative,  diuretic,  and,  according  to  the 
Hindoos,  tonic  and  alterative  ;  they  give  it  in 
hiccup,  diarrhoea,  and  skin  diseases.    L.  olera- 
ceum  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  and  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
early  navigators  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 
L.  Fiscidium  is  used  in  the  Society  Islands  to 
intoxicate  fish,  with  a  view  to  their  capture. 

2.  Cl«m.  :  C6H5-CH2-CN.    The  volatile  oil 
of  garden  cress  (Lepidium    satimm).     Hof- 
mann  has  lately  shown   this   to  consist  of 
a  toluo-nitril. 

*  lgp'-id-l&  adv.  [Eng.  lepid;  -ly.}  Wittily, 
cleverly,  pleasantly. 

"  Lucinn  very  tepidly  deride*  an  old  wonum."—  J.  B.  : 
.titthropo-inetaniorphotit,  i  11.,  p.  66. 

Igp-I-do-car'-jM-w,  «.  i*.  [Mod.  Lat.  topi- 
aocary(wn);  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Von  Martins  to 
the  tribe  of  Palms  more  commonly  designated 

Calamese. 

l8p-I-dd-car'-jMim,  5.  [Gr.  A«n« 
genit.  Aeirt'jo?  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and 
(kitnton)  =  a  nut.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Lepidocaryew 
Ol-  v.).  It  contains  two  Brazilian  palms. 

lep  I-do-chl6re,  s.  [Gr.  Aen-t's  (lepis),  genit. 
Aeirt'fio*  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  xAwpos  (chloros) 
=  green.] 

Min.  :  An  impure  Ripidolite  (q.v.).  [Dana's 
Frochlorite  (q.v.)O.  from  Mount  Pisgah,  Ten- 
nessee. 

l&p-i-do-cro'-yite,  *.  [Or.  Anrie  (lepis),  genit. 
A«irtftoc  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  KPOKI'T  (krokis) 
=  8  fibre  ;  Ger.  Lepidokrokit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Goethite(q.y.),  in  fibres 
consisting  of  more  or  less  distinct  scales, 
sometimes  divergent 

lep-I-do-den-droid^,  *.  pi     [Gr.  A«n? 

(/•-•pis),  genit.  A«iri'6os  (lepidos)  =  a  scale  ;  fie'c- 
ipoc  (dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  c!6o;  («idt>s)  = 
form.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  group  of  fossil  Lycopodiacae, 
type  Lepidod  end  run.  Its  chief  genera  are  Le- 
'idodendron  and  Lepidophloios. 

"The  LepidotlendrtntU  mid  61gtlUrold»  liave  now  [111 
the  Triaal  completely  dUappeared."—  Sfichotton  ;  Pa- 
laont..  it.  «S. 

*.     JGr.  A«n«  (lepw\ 

(lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Stv&pov 
dendron)  ~  a  tree.  So  called  from  the  scale- 
ike  scars  on  the  stem  left  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacse.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  or  trunk  covered 
with  leaf-scars,  and  branching  dichotomously. 
There  is  a  large  central  pith  surrounded  by  a 
continuous  sheath  of  scalariform  vessels,  these 
again  being  enveloped  in  a  thick  hark,  mainly 
of  bast-tissue,  with  a  dense  outer  rind.  The 
•cars  are  arranged  in  a  quincunx  order,  the 
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branches  are  covered  with  very  numerous 
slender  pointed  leaves,  and  the  fructification 
consisted  of  Lepidostrobi  (q.v.).  The  spores, 
as  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  has  ascertained 
by  careful  measurement,  are  no  larger  than 
those  of  modern  Lycopodiaceae,  which,  Sir 
Chas.  Lyell  point*  out,  must  have  tended  to 
facilitate  their  diffusion  by  the  wind.  While 
modern  Lycopodiacete  are  generally  herba- 
ceous trailing  plants,  a  stem  of  l^epidodendron 
Sternbergii,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  New- 
castle, was  forty-nine  feet  long.  About  forty 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  half  of  them 
from  Britain.  Lepulodendron  is  supposed  to 
extend  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Carboniferous 
formation. 

lep  I  do-gin'  6id,s. &o.  [LEPIDOOANOIDEI.] 

A.  As  substantive. 

Zool. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei. 

lep'-I-do-ga-nol-dS-i,  ».  pJ.  [Gr.  A«W* 
(lepis),  genit.  Acirifoc  (lejiidos)  =  a  scale,  and 
Mod.  Lat  ganoidei.]  [GANOID.] 

1.  Zool. :  In  Owen's  classification,  the  second 
sub-order  of  the  third  or  Ganoidean  order  of 
fishes.   The  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  endoskeleton  more  or  less 
completely  ossified.  He  included  under  the  Le- 
pidoganoidei the  following  families  :  (1)  Dipte- 
ridas,  (2)  Acanthodii,  (3)  Coelacanthi,  (4)  Holop- 
tychidae,  (5)  Pateoniscidse,  (6)  Saurichthyidae, 
(7)  Caturidffi,  (8)  Pycnodontes,  (9)  Dapedidse, 
(10)  Lepidotidae,  (11)  Leptolepidie,  (12)  Mac- 
ropomiaae,  and  (13)  Sturionidss.    (Prof.  Owen : 
Palceont.,  1860.)    (Nicholson,  dtc.,  divide  the 
Lepidoganoids  into  five  sub-orders :  (1)  Aini- 
adae,  (2)  Lepidostei,  (3)  Lepidopleundee,  (4) 
Crossopterygidse,  and  (5)  Acanthodidie.    Nos. 
(3)  and  (5)  are  now  extinct 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Lepidoganoids  have  existed 
from  the  Devonian  period  till  now. 

lep'-I-do-g&S-ter,  s.    [LEFADOOASTER.] 

lep'-Id  old,  s.  *  a.    [LEPIDOIDEI.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Lepi- 
doidei  (q.v.). 

B,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Lepidoidei :  as,  lepi- 
doid  scales. 

iSp-I-doT-de-l,  ».  pi.  [Or.  Anrit  (lepis),  genit. 
Aeiri£ot  (lepidos)  —  a  scale,  and  «Z6o?  (eidos)  = 
form.  Named  from  their  great,  rhomboidal, 
bony,  enamelled  scales.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
family  of  Ganoid  fishes,  of  which  the  type  was 
Dapedius.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat. ;  Wishes.) 
Found  in  the  Oolite. 

ISp'-i-dd-Ute,  ».  [Gr.  Aeirit  (hpis),  genit. 
Atm'iot  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Ai'Sos  (Utlws)= 
a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite  (q.v.),  be- 
longing to  the  Mica  group  (q.v.).  Crystalliza- 
tion, according  to  recent  investigations  of 
Tschermak  and  von  Kokscharow,  monoclinic. 
Cleavage  basal,  highly  eminent,  also  coarse  or 
fine  scaly  granular.  Hardness,  2-5-4  ;  sp.  gr., 
2"84-3 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  rose-red,  violet- 
grey,  lilac,  yellowish.  Translucent.  Optic- 
axial  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry. Compos. :  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
sometimes  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  with  the  protoxide 
bases,  potash,  lithia,  and  sometimes  rubidia 
and  casia.  Fluorine  is  also  present.  Occurs  in 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  •sometimes  associated 
with  cassiterite,  tourmaline,  amblygonite,  &c. 

lep  I  dom  c  lane,  s.  [Gr.  A«m't  (lepis)  -  a 
scale,  and  fu'Aat  (melas)  =  black.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Mica 
group.  Crystallization  monoclinic.  Optic 
axial  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
Cleavage  basal,  eminent  Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr., 
8 ;  lustre,  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous, 
pearly.  Colour,  black.  Streak,  grayish-green. 
Opaque.  Somewhat  brittle.  It  is  essentially 
an  iron-potash  mica.  At  a  red  heat  becomes 
brown,  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  globule. 
Occurs  as  a  constituent  of  some  granites. 

lep-I-dd-ph»B'-ite,  ».     [Gr.  Aeiris  (lepis), 
genit  Anrt'dot  (Ifpidos)  =  a  scale,  and  4>oudt 
(phaios)  =  brown.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  from  Karas- 


dorl',  Thuringia,  with  a  finely  fibrous  and 
scaly  structure.  Very  soft.  Sp.  gr.,  2'89  to 
8*04  ;  lustre  silky  ;  colour  reddish-brown  ; 
streak  shining.  Contains  MnOo  58-77,  MnO 
9'69,  CuO  11-48,  H2O  21  '05,  which  correspond! 
to  the  formula  CuMnjOis  +  9  aq. 

lop  I  dd  phia  OS,   J.      [Gr.  A«r.t   (fepi»X 

genit.  Aciri'&x  (Ifpidos)  =  a  scale,  and  ^Aouk 
(phloios)  =  the  rind  or  bark  of  a  tree.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceee,  akin 
to  Lepidodendron.  Found  in  the  Devonian 
and  the  Carboniferous  formations. 


^,  s.  [Or.  At»«  (kpis),  genit. 
A«iri'o"os  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  andirAevpd(p«ura) 
=  a  rib,  a  side.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidopleuridae  (q.v.). 

lep-I-do  pleu  -rf  doe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac. 
Upidopleut^a)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff. 
•ida.] 

Pabeont.  :  A  sub-order  or  family  of  Ganoid 
fishes,  section  Lepidoganoidei. 

1  16p-I-d6p'-ter,  ».    [LEPIDOPTERA.] 

Entom.  :  An  insect  of  the  order  Lepidoptetm. 

lep-I  dop'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  A«r«  (Upit), 
genit.  Aen-t'joc  (lepidot)  =  a  scale,  and  irrepd 
(ptera),  pi.  of  irrepdi/  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.  See  def.] 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  Insects,  having  the 
wings  clothed  with  scales  implanted  in  the 
wings,  with  their  margins  overlapping  other 
scales  ;  it  is  these,  and  not  the  wings  them- 
selves, that  are  so  gaily  coloured.  The  wings 
are  four.  The  mouth  consists  of  an  antlia,  or 
long  spiral  proboscis  or  tongue,  by  means  of 
which  they  feed  on  honey  in  the  nectaries  of 
flowers,  which  is  their  appropriate  food.  They 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  the  parent 
generally  depositing  her  eggs  on  some  plant  ; 
these  being  hatched  as  minute  caterpillars, 
at  once  begin  to  eat  voraciously,  increasing 
largely  in  size,  and  casting  their  skin  repeat- 
edly. On  becoming  full  grown,  they  pass  into 
the  chrysalis  state,  emerging  in  due  time  ai 
full-grown  winged  insects.  Formerly  they  wert 
divided  into  three  suborders  or  tribes  :  Butter- 
flies, Sphinxes  or  Hawk-moths,  and  Moths,  th« 
first  having  club-shaped  antenna,  the  second 
having  the  thickest  part  of  the  antennae  to- 
wards the  front,  and  tapering  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  the  third  having  them,  If  not 
feathery,  then,  becoming  gradually  thinner 
from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The  butterflies 
are  the  most  brightly  coloured,  and  fly  by 
day  ;  the  sphinxes  of  less  brilliant  tints,  fly 
during  the  twilight  ;  the  moths,  normally  of 
sombre  hue,  are  nocturnal.  The  last  two  sub- 
orders are  now  combined,  and  only  two 
primary  divisions  recognised  :  (l)Rhopalocera, 
containing  the  Butterflies  ;  (2)  Heterocera, 
comprising  Hawk-moths  and  Moths.  More 
than  50,000  Lepidoptera  are  known  ;  Britain 
contains  1,976  or  more. 

iSp-I-dSp'-ter-gJ,  lSp-I-dSp  -ter-oti«.  a. 

[Eng.  lepidopter;  -ai;  -ou».]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Lepidoptera  (q.v  ). 

ISp-J-dSp'-ter-Ist,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  lejndar- 
ter(o)  ;  Eng.  suit,  -ist.]  One  who  studies  or  is 
skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera. (Athenaeum,  Oct.  14,  1882.) 


,  ».     [Gr.   Xnrft  (fepiA  genit. 
(lepidos)  —  a  scale,  and  mjvt  (pous)  = 
a  foot] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridee.  Lepidopui 
aaudutus,  or  argyreus,  is  the  Scabbard  Fish, 
found  in  the  British  seas. 

Wp-I-dd-BlT'-in,  s.  [Gr.  Ann's  (lepit),  genit. 
Aciriiot  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  criipij?  (seirln) 
=  a  siren  ;  here  referring  to  an  amphibian 
genus.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
division  Pateichthyes,  the  order  Dipnoi  (Mud- 
lisln-s),  and  the  family  Sirenoida.  Lepidosiren 
paradoxa,  the  South  American  Mud-fish,  above 
three  feet  long,  is  found  in  the  river  Amazon. 
It  Is  closely  allied  to  Protoptenis,  but  has 
only  five  branchial  arches  with  four  inter- 
vening clefts,  fifty-five  ribs,  small  eyes,  covered 
with  skin.  Sir  Richard  Owen  shows  that  it 
is  only  by  the  organ  of  smell  that  it  is  proved 
to  be  a  fish  and  not  a  reptile.  Mr.  Darwin 
believed  that  the  reason  why  a  fish  -of  a  pat- 
tern so  antique  has  survived  is,  that  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  less  severe  than  in  the  ocean. 


16^;  pout,  jo>l ;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eflst.   ph  =  t, 
,  -tlan  =  shan,   -tlon,  -sion  -  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.   -tile,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lepidosis— leptobarbus 


4  l£p-I-do'  sis,  t.     [Or.   Anr«  (fej>i»),  genit. 
A«ri£o<  (kpidoa)  =  a  srale,  and  suit.  -o»i».J 
PcrtfoL  :  A  skin  disease,  characterized  by 
an  eruption  ending  in  scales. 

lep  I  do  sta  chjte,  «.  [Or.  x«Wt  (fepw), 
genit.  Aem'&rc  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  <rra^v« 
(«tac/M£«)  =  an  ear  of  corn,  also  woundwort. 

[8TACHT8.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scepacese.  The  wood  of 
Lqridftstackys  Roxbnrtihii,  an  Indian  tree,  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

lep  -Id  6»-te-i-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
upidoste(us):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -War.] 

Ichthy.:  American  Bony-  Pikes  or  Garflahes, 
a  Ganoid  family.  They  have  a  flexible  body, 
and  a  head  moving  backward  and  forward  in 
a  way  impossible  to  other  fishes,  and  such 
rapidity  and  energy  of  movement  that  they 
can  make  their  way  up  the  rapids  in  a  river. 
The  reason  Is  that  the  vertebrae  are  not  cupped 
at  each  end,  bat  have  a  rounded  articular  sur- 
face in  front,  with  a  concavity  behind.  In 
some  respects  they  approach  reptiles.  They 
are  fresh-water  flshes  of  voracious  appetite. 
Habitat,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 


,  «.    [Gr.  Ant«  (kpi»),  genit. 
(lepidot)  -  a  scale,  and  oniov  (ostton) 
*=  a  boue.j 

Zoo!.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidoateidte  (q.v.).  More  than  twenty  species 
have  been  described,  which  Dr.  Gunther  re- 
duces to  three,  Lepidooteui  viridit,  L.  platy- 
Oomiu,  and  L.  oacut. 

lip-I-dfe'-trft-btis.  «.     [Gr.  *nr«  (fcpfa), 
yeuit.  *«in'&K  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  orpd^os 

(ttrobot)  =  a  top.]     [STBOBILl'S.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  cone  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
usually  found  in  seams  or  nodules  of  clay- 
ironstone.  They  are  often  compressed,  and 
consist  of  a  central  axis  surrounded  by  im- 
bricated scales  or  bracts,  each  containing  a 
sporangium  (spore-case).  They  have  been 
found  united  to  the  tip  of  the  branches  of 
Lepidodendron,  proving  them  to  be  the  fruit  of 
that  genus.  Type  Lejndcetrotnu  ornatut. 

ISp-I-do'-ta,  <.  pi.    (PI.  of  Gr. 
(U'pidotva)  =  scaly,  covered  with  scales.] 

Zivl.  :  An  old  order  of  Amphibians,  so 
nearly  allied  to  Fishes  that  it  is  doubtful  in 
which  class  they  should  be  placed.  The  body, 
which  is  fish-like,  is  covered  with  scales. 
There  are  four  limbs,  and  permanent  gills.  It 
contains  the  genus  Lepidosiren  (q.v.).  The 
same  as  DIPNOI  (q.v.). 

Up'-I-dote,  16p  -i-dot-ed,  a.    [LEPIDOTA.] 
Rot.  :  The  same  as  LEPROUS  (q.v.). 

lep-l-do'-ti-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fepidof(tw)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itio;.] 

1'oiaont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palcumi., 
1860.)  They  have  two  rows  of  fulcra!  scales  on 
the  margins  of  the  fins.  They  have  smaller 
teeth  than  the  Lepkloateicii?,  to  which  they 
are  akin  ;  their  lips  are  obtuse  ;  the  tail  ia 
homocercal.  None  are  recent. 

lip-i-do-ti'-tu,  I.   pi.     [Gr.  AnriJuTiK  (lepi- 
dotos)  =  scaly.]  The  samcasLErinoiDEi  (q.v.). 

I6p-i-do'-tus,  i.    [LEPIDOTA.] 

PaUemt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidotidae  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  to  have  fre- 
quented both  rivers  and  sea  coasts.  Range 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Eocene.  Lepidotta  gigas 
is  from  the  Lias,  L.  Mantelli  from  the  Wealden, 
and  L.  deccanensis  from  the  Oolite  (?)  of  India. 
(Qvar.  Jour.  Geol.  £*.,  vii.  273,  &c.) 

ISp'-I-Ie-mnr,  «.     [Lat.  lepHdut)  =  elegant, 
graceful,  and  lemur  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Lemuroldea,  sub-family 
Lemnrince.  The  genus  contains  but  a  single 
species,  Lepilemur  mmtelinus.  The  length  of 
the  tail  —  ten  inches  —  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  colour  of  the  fur 
is  of  all  shades  of  red,  gray,  white,  and  yellow 
in  different  individuals.  The  animal  has  no 
permanent  npper  front-teeth,  and  has  four 
mammte  instead  of  two.  Habitat,  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  natives  for  food. 

l£p  -Is  (pi.  lep'-I-dea),  s.    [Gr.  Aeiris  (tepis), 
genit.   Aerrifos  (Itpidos)  =  a  scale,  a  rind,  a 
husk,  from  A«V«o  (Itpo)  —  to  peel,  to  bark.] 
Bot.  :  A  minute  scale,  consisting  of  a  trans- 


parent membrane,  attached  by  its  middle,  and 
having  a  lacerated  irregular  margin ;  a  scurf 
seen  on  £leagnus,  in  the  Pine-apple,  Ac. 

le  pi»  ma,  t.  [Gr.  =  that  which  Is  peeled 
off;  peel.) 

Entrm. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepismidae.  /.f/n'jmwi  saocharina  is  silvery, 
like  a  little  fish.  It  is  found  in  Britain  on 
window-frames,  and  outside  on  decaying  wood. 

16  plf  ml  d»,s  J>I.  [Lat.  (from Gr.)fej)ism(a); 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thyaa- 
nura  genuwia  (Brittle-tails).  The  body  is 
spindle-shaped,  generally  covered  with  silvery 
scales,  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  with  bristles, 
the  sides  with  false  feet.  They  approach  the 
Blattidse  among  Orthoptera.  They  are  found 
under  stones,  in  moist  places  in  houses,  &c. 
They  run  fast,  and  some  can  leap. 

iSp  -4-lite,  >.   [Etym.  doubtful.    Ger.  lepolit.] 
Afin. :  The  same  as  AMPHODELITK  (q.v.). 

le-por/-I-dJB,s.;><-  [Lat.  lepus,  genit.  hpor(i»); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -ute.J 

1.  Zool. :  Hares  and  rabbits.    A  family  of 
Bodentia.    They  have  six  rootless  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower 
jaw,  each  molar  being  divided  into  lobes  by 
transverse  folds  of  enamel.     The   skull   is 
compressed,  the  ears  long,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cheeks  with  short  hairs,  the  clavicles 
imperfect,  the  fore  limbs  with  five  and  the 
hind  ones  with  four  toes,  the  soles  of  the 
feet  hairy  throughout.     They   are   diffused 
throughout  the  world,  only  one  species,  how- 
ever, being  South  American.    [Ltpi's.] 

2.  Palmnt. :   They  have   not   been  found 
earlier  than  the  Pliocene. 

*lep'  or  Ine,  «.  [Lat.  leporinus,  from  lejna 
(genit.  Uporti)  =  a  hare.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

leporine  seal,  i.  A  name  used  by 
Pennant  for  what  is  probably  the  1'hoai 
barbata  of  Fabricius.  Tawny  colour,  darker 
above ;  the  young  supposed  to  be  of  a  lighter 
hue. 


ISP 


ip'-ra,  *.    [Or. 
Lat  teprat  (pl.).J 


\twpa  (U pro)  m  the  leprosy  ; 


1.  Sot. :  A  white  mealy  matter  exuding  or 
protruding  from  the  surface  of  some  plants  ; 
leprosy. 

2.  Path.:  A  cutaneous  eruption,  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  malady,  but  now 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  psoriasis  or  the  de- 
clining state  of  that  skin  disease. 

Icpra  elephantla,  «. 
Path.  :    True    leprosy.      [ELEPHANTIASIS, 
LEPROSY.] 

le  pra'-lX-a,  *.    [Lat.  Upr(ce)  =  the  leprosy ; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -alia.] 

ZooL  &  Palceont. ;  A  large  genus  of  Mein- 
branipora.  Found  from  the  Cretaceous 
period  till  now. 

*  le  pi-ar1-!  a,  *.    [Lat.  fepKec)  =  the  leprosy; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  •aria.} 

Sot. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Lichens,  founded 
not  on  permanently  distinctive  characters, 
but  on  a  morbid  state  of  various  lichens  be- 
longing to  different  genera.  Any  lichen  of 
which  the  crust  had  decayed  into  a  dusty 
mass  was  called  Lepiaria.  Lepraria  chlorina 
is  used  in  dyeing. 

iSp'-rdse,  a.     [LEPROUS.] 

Sot. :  Having  a  scurfy  appearance. 


[Eng.  leprous;  -Uy,} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous. 

2.  A  scale. 

"  If  the  crnditlc*.  Imparities,  and  leprotitiet  of 
metal*  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold."— Bacon  : 
Sat.  Bitt.  1  326. 

lep'-ro  sj,  *lep-ro-»ie,  $.    [Eng.  leprous; 

Pathol.  :  A  chronic  disease,  usually  charac- 
terized by  shining  tubercles  of  various  sizes, 
from  dusky  red  to  livid  white,  thickening  of 
the  skin,  wrinklingand  roughness  of  the  body, 
loss  of  hair,  with  offensive  perspiration,  loss 
of  feeling,  ulceration  and  death  of  parts.  The 
voice  in  oad  cases  is  nasal  and  hoarse,  the  eyes 
fierce  and  staring.  Two  forms  are  described — 
the  tuberculous,  and  the  anaesthetic  or  non- 


tuberculous.  Leprosy,  which  is  well-nigh  to- 
curable,  is  common  to  the  Eaat  and  West  Indies 
but  Is  happily  unknown  m  this  country. 

lop   roils,   a.     [Fr.    ttpreiuc,    fron 
a  leprosy;  Sp,.  Fort.,  &  Ital.  l 


1.  Ord.     Lang.  :    Affected     with    leprosy  ; 
covered  with  white  scales. 

"And  he  put  bfs  hand  into  his  bosom  :  and  when  h* 
took  It  out,  behold,  his  haad  WM  ieprotti  u  mow." 
Emdut  Iv.  0. 

2.  Sot.  :  Covered  with  minute  pellate  scales 
or  with  spots,  as  the  foliage  of  Eleuguus  ; 
lepidote  ;  affected  by  lepra  (q.v.), 

*  Ifip'-rotis-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  leprous;  -If.J    In 
a  leprous  manner  ;  like  a  leprosy. 


That  office  would  hnve  vHng'd  unto  your  f  . 

Taurneur:  Kmmgcrt  lYttgtdlt,  T. 

leprously  -  silvery,      lepronsly  - 
white,  a. 

Bot.  ;  Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  scurf 
resembling  the  leprosy.    (Paxton.) 

leprously  tomeutose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Covered  with  shaggy  down,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  leprosy. 

*  Icp'-roua-ness.   s.     [Eng.    leprous;    -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous  ;  leprosity. 

*  lep-ry,  *  lep-ryo,  *.    [LEPER.]    Leprosy. 

"The  lawe  of  nature  Infected  tliou  hasi    with  •>- 
"—  Bale:  Thr*  Lax**.    (15B1.) 


I8pt-,  pref.    [LEPTO-.] 

lep  ta  den  i  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
lept-,  and  Or.  afyv  (adin)  =  a  gland.} 

Sot.  :  A  genns  of  Asclepiadacete,  tribe  Sta- 
peliece.  It  consists  of  erect  leafless  shrubs  or 
twining  leafy  ones,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Leptadenia  Spartium,  a  small 
bush  growing  in  the  Himalayas,  yields  an  ex- 
cellent fibre,  not  much  affected  by  moisture, 
for  ropes. 

lep-t&a'-  drin,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  leptandr(a)  ;  -  in.} 
Chem  :  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Leptandra  virgin  iai, 
a  North  American  plant  belonging  to  Mie 
Scrophulariacete.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  from  Its  etlierial 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  Arnericaa 
medical  practice  as  a  cathartic,  and  u  a  sub- 
stitute for  mercury. 

lept  -er'-p6-  ton,  «.  [Pref.  Irpt-,  and  Or. 
epircrov  (herpeton)  =  a  reptile.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodouts, 
order  Heleothrepta,  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
known  representative.  The  skull  is  triangular 
with  a  tapering  snout,  the  orbits  central,  the 
mandibular  ayinphysis  about  half  the  length 
the  skull. 

iSp-ti-dw,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lept(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Nota- 
cantha.  It  consists  of  slender  insects  with  a. 
long  abdomen  ;  antennae  very  short,  of  three 
joints;  proboscis  short,  thick,  of  three  bristles  ; 
palpi  long  and  prominent.  Species  few.  They 
arc  small,  sluggish  insects,  often  with  spotted 
wings,  frequently  seeu  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

iSp'-tl-fbrm,  a.  [Gr.  \tirros  (ic/jCo?)—  slender, 
and  forma  =  form.] 

Entom.  :  Of  slender  form  ;  worm-shaped. 

leptiform-larvaB,  «.  pi. 

Entom.  :  Of  the  fonn  of  Lindia,  a  rotifer  of 
vermiform  body,  hexapodous  larvae. 

lep  -tis,  «.     [Gr.  AeTTTo«  (leptos)  —  slender.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptidse.  Leptis  vermileo  is  said  to  make  pit- 
falls in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
its  prey,  after  the  manner  of  the  aut-lion. 

lep  -to-,  lept-,  pref.  [Gr.  A«rr<k  (leptos)  = 
peeled,  husked,  fine,  small,  thin,  delicate.) 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

Iep-to  bar-bi   nee,  lep  to  bar  bi  na, 

s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  leptobarb(us)  ;  Lat,  fem.  pi. 
adj.  Ruff,  -ince,  or  neut.  -ina.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidae  (Carps). 
The  lateral  line  runs  along  the  lower  half  of 
the  tail  ;  the  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ventral 
fin.  There  are  four  barbels. 

lep  to-bar  bus,  s,  [Pref,  lepto-,  and  Lat 
barba  =  a  beard.] 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cnre,  unite,  cnr,  rule,  full;  try,  Sfrlan.    »tJO9  =  e;  ey  =  »;  q.u-lfw. 
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i. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Leptobarbiiiie.  Only  known  species 
Itptobartnu  Hocvenii,  from  Sumatra  and 
Borneo. 

Hto-car'-dl-i,  lip-to-car'-dJ-a,  >.  pi 

'-ef.  lepto- ;  Gr.  «apiia  (terriia)  =  the  heart, 
Lat.  masc.  or  neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ii,  -io.) 

IcMhy. :  A  division  of  fishes,  containing 
those  with  thin  hearts.  There  is  but  one 
order,  Pharyngobranchii  (q.v.),  with  two  spe- 
cies. [AMPHIOXUS.J 

.y--iph'-a-lfia,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
iiref.  Itpto-,  and"  Or.  ««/>oA>j  (tephali)  =  the 
head.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Mur«nid».  Lcpto- 
cephalus  Morrisii  is  a  long,  thin,  compressed 
fish  like  a  piece  of  tape  or  a  worm.  The  anal 
and  dorsal  fins  are  connected  with  the  tail. 
It  is  British. 

tfl-oepll'-a-ljf,  «.  [Pref.  lepto- ;  Or. 
ic«aXij  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 
Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof. 
Aeby,  of  Berne,  to  denote  the  possession  of 
an  extremely  narrow  ty|ie  of  skull,  such  as  is 
found,  witli  some  exceptions,  among  the  races 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  "It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Greenlanders,  though  a  high 
northern  people,  possess  the  most  decidedly 
narrow  skulls  which  exist."  . 

"  PUtycephmlT  itatida  opposed  to  leptocephaly, 
thonfh  connected  with  it  by  gradual  tnuiiltiona."— 
Vofft :  Lfduret  on  Man  (ed.  Hunt),  y.  30. 

lep-to-cir'-I-dae,  ».  pi    [Mod.  Lat.   lepto- 
etr(m);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division 
JEquipalpia.  The  antennje  are  long  and 
slender;  the  maxillary  palpi  strongly  hairy, 
usually  ascending ;  the  tail-joint  long  but 
simple.  They  form  a  cylindrical  slightly- 
curved  case  of  sand  grains,  sometimes  with 
long  twigs  attached  to  it. 

lip  - 169    or  -  us,  ».    [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
Kc'pac  (keras)  —  a  horn.] 

Entom.. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptoceridee. 

lep-to-d&o '-tfrl.  lip-td-tlac-tyie, «.  [Pref. 

I'pto-,  and  Or.  SaxrvAo;  (daMuloi)  =  a  flnger  ; 
Fr.  leptodactyle.]  Au  animal  or  bird  having 
slender  toes. 


lip  to-dAo-t^l-oua,    o. 

Having  slender  toes. 

lep-to-der-i-nre,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
der(us)  (q.v.) ;  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intx.} 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Silphidne.  It 
consists  of  blind  Cave-beetles  from  the  dark- 
est parts  of  the  caves  of  Carniola. 

lip  to-der'-us,  5.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  oe'pas 
(ileras)  =  the  skin.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Leptoderinse  (q.v.). 

lip-to-glOB'-sa,  s.      [Pref.  lepto-,  and   Or. 

yAwo-o-a  (glossa)  —  the  tongue.] 
Zoo!. :  [FisBiLiNouiA.]. 

lip  to  lop'-I-dffl.  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  leptc- 
tep(is);  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<te.] 

Pal&ont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  eleventh  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a 
sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen :  Pa- 
laont.,  1860.)  They  have  obtuse  teeth,  and  a 
homocercal  tail.  They  occur  in  the  Secondary 
formations. 

lip  tol-i-pls,  t.    [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Or.  Awris 

(fepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Pakeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptolepidse  (q.v.).  Its  species  are  from  the 
Lias. 

lep  to  16-bi-e'-«8,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  lepto 
lobi(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe] 
Bot. :  An  old  tribe  of  Csesalpinea;. 

lep-to  lo'-W-um,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
Ao^oc  (lobos)  =  the  lobe  or  lower  part  of  the 
ear,  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  .The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lepto- 
lobiea  (q.v.).  It  is  now  merged  in  the  genus 
Olycine. 

'  *  1  Jp-t6T-  i-gj,  s.  [Gr.  At nroAoT««  (leptologia) 
=  a  subtle  discourse,  quibbling  ;  from  Aeirroc 
(leptos)  =  fine,  and  Aoyot  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
A  long,  tedious,  and  minute  discourse  on 
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matters  of  little  or  no  moment;  much  ado 
about  nothing. 


a,  I.  [Gr.  AorrOMepiis  (lep- 
tomeres)  —  composed  of  small  particles  ;  pref. 
lepto-,  and  nepos  (merot)  =  a  part.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  cf  Santalaccw,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  broom. 
About  twenty  species  are  known  :  they  are 
from  Australia.  Leptomeria  Billardieri,  a 
broom-like  Tasmanian  plant,  has  an  acid  fruit 
well  fitted  to  allay  thirst. 

lop  -ton,  ».  [Gr.  A«rn(!-  (Upton)  =  a  minute 
piece  of  money  (about  one-fourth  of  a  farthing), 
from  A«irros  (leptos)  =  thin.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Lucinidte.  The  shell  is 
suborbicular,  compressed,  smooth,  or  sha- 
greened.  The  foot  is  thick  and  tapering.  Fifty 
species  are  known,  from  Britain,  America,  &c. 
They  are  from  the  Laminarian  and  Coralline 
zones.  There  are  five  fossil  species,  from  the 
Pliocene  onward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

U  Lepton  squamoeum  and  L.  amvexun  are 
British. 

lep-to-phi'-na,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  *c.  leptopli(is); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ina.]. 


Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Bell  to  a 
sub-family  of  Colubride. 

lep'  t6  phis,  s.     [Pref.   lepto-,  and  Gr.  aj>n 
(ophis)  =3  a  serpent.] 

Zoot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leptophina. 

lep-tfip'-tj-lus,   ».     [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
irri'Aoi/  (ptilon)  —  a  feather.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  CiconiidfiB.  Lrptoptilus 
Argala  is  the  Adjutant,  and  L.  marabou,  the 
African  Adjutant  [ADJUTANT.] 

lop'-to-rhine,  a.    [Lat.  Icptorhinus,  from  Gr. 
Atirrot  (leptoi)  =  small,  slender,  and  pw(r»«), 
genit  ptws  (rhinos)  —  the  nose.] 
Palceont.  :  Having  a  small  nose. 

"  The  Etnwkan  rhinoceroc  hu  be«n  replaced  V  the 
IfptorHitte,  or  imall-uoaetl  rhinwo«ro«  of  Ow«u."  — 
Davkint  :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vi. 

Icptorhine  rhinoceros,  t. 

Palceont.  :  Rhinoceros  leptorhinos  (Owen),  R. 
hemittechvs  (Falconer).  A  two-homed  rhino- 
ceros, having  slender  naaal  bones  and  the 
nostrils  separated  by  a  partially  ossitied  sep- 
tum. It  was  of  more  slender  make  than  H. 
tichorhinvt.  It  is  found  in  the  Post  Pliocene. 
It  occurs  in  cavern  deposits  in  the  Thames 
valley. 

lSp-toV-1-a,  l.  [Or.  Aeirnk  (leptoi)  =  thin 
fine,  delicate,  and  o,)0c  (horos)  =  boundary  (?).  J 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Corals,  family  Astreidae. 
The  calices  are  elongated  and  deep.  Found 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  whence  they 
are  often  brought  to  this  country. 

lep-to-sper'-me-as,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  lepto- 
spermtim  ;  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ex.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrtaceai,  having  capsular 
instead  of  baccate  fruit. 

Icp  to-aper'-mum,  s.    [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
onre'p^ta  (spermu.)  ~  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  trfbe  Lepto- 
spermee.  They  have  small  leathery  dotted 
leaves,  and  nve-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  with 
five  rounded  petals,  and  a  tour-  or  five-celled 
ovary.  The  leaves  of  Jjeptospermum  laniqerum, 
a  large  tree,  is  called  the  Tea-plant,  the  early 
settlers  in  Tasmania  having  used  the  leaves  as 
*  substitute  for  ordinary  tea  leaves. 

ISp-to'-tep,  ».    [Gr.  Atimit  (leptoi)  =  slender, 
an  allusion  to  the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids,  tribe 
Epidendreaj.  The  fruit  of  Leptotes  bicolor  is 
used  to  flavour  ice-cream. 

lep  -to  thrlx,  s.    [Gr.  A.^roSp.f  (kptothrte)  = 
with  tine  hair.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  confervoid  Alge,  order 
Scbizomycetes.  (Thome.)  Microscopical  pa- 
rasitic plants.  Leptothriz  bvccalis  consists 
of  very  delicate  transparent  filaments.  Often 
found  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  healthy  per- 
sons, as  well  as  in  the  inflamed  parts  in  diph- 
theria, especially  in  the  morning. 


lip-t4-tri-Olia--55-l8.  «.  pi.     [Gr. 
(leptolhrix),   genit.   AeirroTpiyoc  (leptotrichos)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<uxa.} 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  circulated  apocarpous 


mosses,  branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
fertile  summits  several  times  divided  ;  leaves 
without  alar  cells.  Capsule  oval  or  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  naked  ;  operculum  concave  or 
subulate. 

lep  tdt'-ri-chum,  «.    [LEFTOTHHIX.] 
Botany  ; 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptotrt- 
chacea;. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 

lep-tiir'-a,  a.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  oi>pa  (ouro) 
=  a  tail]" 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  longicorn  Beetles,  tribe 
Cerambyeida?.  They  may  l»e  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  on  Umbellifera,  composites, 
roses,  &c.  Leptura  aurulentu  and  L.  quadri- 
/anciata  are  from  the  New  Forest. 

lip-tiir'-K-dw,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Uptur(a)  ;  Lafc 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iu<t:.\ 

Entom.  :  According  to  Swainspn,  a  family  ot 
Capricornes.  He  divided  it  into  the  sub- 
families CallichrominR,  Lepturiue,  Necyda- 
linse,  Dasycerinie,  and  Stenocorin*.  It  Is 
now  merged  in  the  Cerambycidee. 

lep-tiir-i  -n»,  <.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptnr(ti); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Lepturid&e(q.v.). 
(Svxsinton.) 

lip-tiir'-tisj,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  ovpd 
fwra)  =  tail.  So  named  from  its  slender  tail- 
like  spikes.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  sub-tribe  Hordea- 
ceae.  L.Jtllformit  is  British.  There  are  two 
varieties,  L.  fKSarm.it  proper,  and  L.  incurwUtu. 

"  lep'-tiis,  ».  [Gr.  AnrTot  (leptos)  =  small,  fine, 
thin.] 

Zool.  :  An  old  genus  of  Arachnida,  family 
Trombididte  (Harvest-mites),  founded  on 
young  six-legged  specimens  of  what,  if  ma- 
ture, would  have  been  eight  legs,  and  been 
placed  in  the  genus  Tetranychus.  The  Har- 
vest-bug was  called  Leptus  antumnalit.  [HAR- 
VEST-BOO.] 


lep-u-r&n'-dra,  ».    [Gr.  Atirvpoc 
in  a  husk  or  rind,  and  dnjp  (aner),  geuit 
avopos  (andros)  =  a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacea;.    Sacks  are 
made  from  the  wood  in  the  west  of  India. 

(SiCK-TREi.) 

le  pus,  «.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  Aayw  (Ingot) 
=  a  hare.] 

1.  Xs(ro».  :  The  Hare.     One  of  the  fifteen 
ancient  southern  constellations,  and  one  of 
the    original   forty-eight   constellations.      It 
joins  Orion  on  the  south. 

2.  £ool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leporide  (q.v.).    Three  species  are  British, 
Lejius  turoposus,  the  Common  Hare,  L.  mriu- 
bilis,  the  Mountain  Hare  [HARE],  and  I.  ount- 
culus,  the  Rabbit  (q.v.). 

3.  Palceont.  :   Occurs  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Post  Pliocene  of  Europe  and  both  North  and 
South  America,  also  perhaps  in  the  Miocene 
of  Europe. 

*  lore,  o.    [LEER,  o.] 
Mere.*.    [LOBE  (!),«.] 

Mere,  v.t.  [A.S.  l&ron;  IceL  Mra;  Dnt. 
leereu;  Sw.  liira;  Dan.  lore:  Ger.  Uhren.]  To 
teach. 

"  Coiutantyn  lette  aUo  In  Jerusalem  chlrcbw  rer«. 
And  wyde  aboute  ellea  wer.  chrietentloiu  to  rtt*" 
A1.  Olotuour,  p.  a. 

Mered,  "lerid,  o.    [LKEE,  ».]    Learned. 

•'  The  tortf  and  the  lewkl  that  wouned  In  the  Booth." 
liobert  at  ISrune.  p.  34. 

ler-e'-n^,  s.    (A  native  word.] 

Bot.,  Canm.,fx.  :  A  species  of  Rajania.  The 
roots  are  eaten  in  San  Domingo  like  potatoes. 

ler'-I-a.  «.  [Named  by  De  Candolle  after  his 
friend  M.  Leri.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lerieas 
(q.v.X 

ler-I-e'-w,  «.  pi     [Mod.  Lat  leri(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 
lint.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiatinone  or  Mutisiacece. 

lor  nee  -a.-d.ee,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lenon; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)tte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Cope- 
poda.    The  females  fasten  themselves  to  th§ 


f: 
t>6^;  poUt,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^Ut.    -Hag. 
ji,  -tlon  =  Shan.   -tlon. -Blon  -  shun ; -^lon, -flon  ^  zhun.    -clous, -tioiu, -sions  =  chus.    -ble, -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dcL 
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eyes  and  other  part*  of  the  bodies  of  various 
nahes,  some  by  the  footjaws,  others  by  horns, 
and  yet  others  by  a  round  button  formed  by 
two  long  appendages  of  the  thorax.  They 
are  said  to  deprive  the  animal*  on  which  they 
are  parasitic  of  vision.  They  look  like  worms, 
while  the  males  more  resemble  the  crustacean 

tyi*. 

ler   nn-ans,  >•  pL    [Lot.  lernea,  and  Eng. 
&c.  pi.  sutr.  -ans.] 
Zool. :  The  family  Lemteadte  (q.v.). 

*  lerne,  r.t.    [LEAKS.  ) 

ler  ne  -s,  ler-njB  -a,  ».  [Lat.  Lernanu,  of 
or  belonging  to  Lerna,  a  grove  and  lake  of 
Argolis,  the  abode  of  the  Hydra,  a  monstrous 
serpent  killed  by  Hercules.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
LenueadB  (q.v.). 

ler  ni  lite,  s.  [Named  from  Lerni,  where 
found,  and  Or.  Xt'foc  =  (Mhos)  a  stone.) 

Min. :  Schrauf  gives  this  name  to  a  venni- 
cullte  (q.v.)  analysed  by  Cooke  and  found  at 
Lerni,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

l«r-6t,i.    [Pr.,adimin.  of  loir  (q.T.).] 

ZotiL :  Myoma  nitela,  the  Garden  Dor- 
mouse. Habitat,  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  extending  through  Germany  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  It  resembles  the 
loir  in  habit,  hot  is  somewhat  smaller.  [DOB- 
HOUSE.] 

leV-reX  >.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of 
large  fishing-boat,  peculiar  to  the  Island  of 
Portland.  (Tina,  Dec.  22,  1881.) 

•life  (1)  v.t.    [LEASE  (I),  v.)    To  glean. 

•  lose  02).  IM.    [Loss.] 

I.      (LLA8H.) 

o.    [A.8.  !«is.]    False,  untrue. 
lese-majesty,  t.    [LEZE  MAJESTY.) 

le'-flon,  s.  (Fr.  from  Lat.  ketiontm,  accus.  of 
lotto  =  a  hurt,  an  injury,  from  latsut,  pa.  par. 
of  la-do  =  to  hurt.) 

•L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hurt,  an  Injary,  a 
wound. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Path. :  Any  morbid  change  produced  by 
external  or  by  internal  causes  in  the  continu- 
ity, the  situation,  the  connective  conforma- 
tion, or  structure  of  any  tissue  or  organ. 

"The  Itttoru  which  arise  in  the  progress  of  tern 
constitute  the  principal  source  of  danger.  — Dr. 
Tvteedit,  In  Cydo.  ttf  /Vac*.  Jted. :  Fever. 

S.  Scott  Lav:  The  degree  of  harm  or  Injury 
done  to  the  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a  person 
of  weak  capacity,  necessary  to  entitle  htm  to 
reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  by  which  he  has 
suffered. 

les '-lejf-ite,  «.  [Named  by  Lea  after  J.  P. 
Lesley  ;  suff.  -ife  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  soft  fibrous  mineral  found  with 
corundum  at  Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Cor- 
responds very  closely  in  physical  characters 
and  chemical  composition  to  ephesite  (q.v.). 

les  pe-de'-za,  >.  [Named  after  M.  Lespedez, 
a  former  governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great 
patron  of  botany.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  cf  Papilionace»,  tribe  and 
sub-tribe  Hedysareee.  It  consists  of  very 
«howy  flowers,  about  twelve  species  of  which 
•re  cultivated  in  Britain.  I^spedesa  striata, 
the  Japan  Clover,  is  a  valuable  American 
fodder-plant. 

'  lew,  conj.    [UNLESS.]    Unless. 

"Ltu  Philomel  win  deign  a  song." 

Milton:  J I  Peiutroto. 

-1C88,  svf.  [A.8.  -ltdt;  Goth,  -lavs;  Icel. 
-hiuss;  O.  S.  -las;  O.  H.  Ger.  -loos,  -lot  all  = 
loose  (q.v.).]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  to  form  adjectives  with  a  negative  or 
privative  meaning  :  as,  father,  fatherless  = 
Laving  no  father ;  faith,  falthieo  =  destitute 
•f  faith,  Ac. 

less,  'lasse,  ' lease,  "les,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[A. 8.  lassa  (a)  ;  lot  (adv.),  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
lessa  =  less.  LcK&sa  is  for  Ifct-ra,  and  IB  the 
comparative  from  a  root  las,  which  appears  in 
Goth,  lasiws  =  feeble  ;  Icel.  lasina  =  feeble, 
ailing ;  lama  =  to  become  feeble,  to  decay. 
Less  is  used  as  the  comparative  of  little,  but 
is  from  an  entirely  different  root.)  [LEAST, 
LITTLE.) 


A.  At  adj. :  Smaller ;  of  less  size,  extent, 
or  amount ;  not  so  large  or  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ; 
not  so  much. 

"  Not  IMS  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  anon  the  ground." 
rope:  Homer;  Iliad  jiiii.  804. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  quantity  smaller  than  another ;  not  so 
much. 

"They  gathered  some  more,  some  Isss."— JCrod.  xvl.  17. 

*2.  A  younger,  an  inferior,  a  junior. 

"The  (us  Is  blessed  of  the  better.1— Hebrew,  yil  7. 

"less,  r.t.    [LEsa,  a.)    To  make  less ;  to  lessen. 

les-see',  s.  [Eng.  lease  (1),  v. ;  -«.]  One  to 
whom  a  lease  is  granted. 

les  -sen,  *  las-sen,  r.t.  it  {.  [Eng.  less,  a. ; 
-«n.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  less  or  diminish  In  «ixe,  extent, 
bulk,  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"It  would  be  Improper  to  pe.ll  his  curiosity  by  let- 
eeninff  his  surprise."  —  Goidmtth  :  The  /tee.  No.  1. 
(Introd.1 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  dignity  or  quality ; 
to  degrade. 

"Adieu,  young  prince ;  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  fsissn  thee  In  my  esteem." 

Addtom :  Cato,  It  1. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  less ;  to  become  diminished 
in  size,  bulk,  extent,  number,  degree,  or  quan- 
tity ;  to  decrease,  to  diminish,  to  shrink. 

"  The  mighty  cbein  of  beings.  lossnrity  down 
Prom  infinite  perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing."        Thvmeon  :  Summer,  SM. 

*  2.  To  soar  up,  and  so  become  smaller  to 
the  sight 

"They  did  not  only  rssss*.  but  fly  out  of  sight"— 
fuller:  WartUtt,  ch.  »vi. 

less'  er,  a.  &  adv.  [A  double  comparative, 
formed  by  adding  the  comparative  sufif.  -er  to 
lea.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lesa,  smaller. 

"  Make  greater  states  upon  the  tower  seize." 

aaniet :  Civil  Wart,  b.  Ti. 

2.  Music :  Minor,  as,  with  the  lesser  third, 
in  the  minor  key ;  lesser  sixth,  a  minor  sixth. 

B.  At  adv. :  In  a  less  degree  ;  less. 

"  Some  say  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  Isserr  hate  him. 
Do  call  It  valiant  fury."     Skaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  1 

lesser  black  backed  gull,  ,-. 

Ornith. :  Larut  fulvus,  a  British  gull,  re- 
sembling the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  mari- 
nes) in  all  but  size. 

lesser  civet,  >. 

Zool. :  Viverra  pallida  (ratse),  an  aelnroid 
mammal,  family  vlverridw.  Habitat :  Ne- 
paul  and  Madras,  Java  and  Formosa,  and  parts 
of  China.  Colour  yellowish  or  brownish-gray, 
with  longitudinal  bands  on  the  back  and  re- 
gular spots  on  the  side.  The  tail— from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  inches  long — has  eight  or 
nine  complete  dark  rings.  Length  of  body 
and  head,  about  twenty-four  Inches. 

lesser-egret,  «.    [LITTLE-EGRET.] 
lesser  guillemot,  «. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Guillemot,  Uria  troile. 
(Yarrell.) 

lesser  horseshoe-bat,  t.  [HORSESHOE- 
BAT.] 

lesser-lmber,  ». 

Urmilh. :  The  Black-throated  Diver,  Colym- 
tus  arcticus.  (Yarrell.) 

lesser  pettychaps,  >. 

Omit*. :  Sylvia  rufa.    (Fleming.) 

lesser  redpole,  «. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Redpole,  Linota  Lin- 
aria. 

lesser  rorqual,  s. 

Zool.  :  Balcenoptera  rorfratw,  a  fln-whale 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long.  Habi- 
tat, North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  is  a 
summer  visitant  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
has  been  met  with  in  British  seas.  [BAL/ENOP- 
TEEA.) 

lesser  rufous  headed  tanager,  s. 

Ornith. :  Calliste  cayam. 

lesser  sand-eel,  >. 

Ichthy. :  Ammodytes  tobianus. 


lesser-shrew,  t. 

Zool. :  Sorex  pygmceus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pigmy  Shrew.  It  resembles  the  Common 
Shrew  in  everything  except  size,  and  is  th» 
smallest  British  mammal.  [8OREX.] 

lesser  spotted-woodpecker,  s. 

Qrnith.  :  Picas  minor,  also  callwl  the  Least 
Spotted  Woodpecker. 

lesser-tern,  s.    [LITTLE-TEKX.] 
lesser-weever,  «. 

Ichthy. :  Trachinus  vipera.     [WEEVEB.) 
lesser  white-throat,  >. 
Ornith. :  Curruea  tylviella.    (Yarrett.) 
lesser  white-winged  gull, «. 

Ornith.  :  Larut  Icelandicus. 

*  less  6s,  ».    [Fr.   laissits,  from  laitter  -  tc 
leave.]  * 

Hunt. :  The  dung  or  excrements  of  the  boar, 
wolf,  or  bear. 

ISss'-on,   *  les-enn,  *  less  oun,  s.     [Fr. 

lefon,  from  Lat.  lectionem,  accus.  of  lectio  = 
a  reading,  from  Ucttit,  pa.    par.  of  lego  =  to 
read  ;  Sp.  lection  ;  Ital.  lezione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  exercise  done,  or  portion  of  a  book 
read,  repeated,  or  recited  by  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher  for  the  purposes  of  improvement ;  any 
portion  of  a  book  or  any  exercise  given  by  a 
teacher  to  a  pupil  or  learner  to  be  learned 
•t  a  time  ;  something  learned  or  to  be  learned. 

2.  Instruction  given  to  a  pupil  at  one  time : 
as,  To  give  six  lessons  on  the  piano. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be 
read  during  divine  service. 

4.  A  precept,  maxim,  or  doctrine  inculcated. 

"Emprlnteth  wel  this  Uuon  In  your  iiitnde." 

Cltoucer.-  C.  T.,  (.on. 

5.  A  warning,  a  caution  :  as.  This  will  be  t 
lesson  to  him. 

*  6.  A  seven  reprimand  or  rebuke  ;  a  scold- 
Ing. 

II.  Itusic:  An  assigned  task,  an  exercise 
or  tune  for  the  voice  or  an  instrument  The 
word  formerly  was  applied  to  exercises  (for 
the  harpsichord  or  other  instruments)  of  the 
character  now  known  as  suites  or  sonatas. 

"  Those  good  laws  were  like  good  leuont  set  for  a  flute 
out  of  tune."— Davtet:  On /refund.  . 

*  less' -on,  v.t.     [LESSON,  «.)    To  teach,  to  in- 
struct.   (Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  11.  68.) 

les-sd'-ni-a,  >.  [Named  after  M.  Lesson,  the 
ornithologist.) 

1.  Sot, :  A  genus  of  Fucacere,  tribe  Fuca- 
ceee,  family  Laminaride.     It  forms  large  or 
submarine  forests,  chiefly  in   the   southern 
hemisphere.    According  to  Bury  St.  Vincent, 
Lessonia  frutetccnt  Is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
It  is  used  for  knife-handles,  &c.,  but  will 
not  burn  as  firewood. 

2.  Ornith. :   A  genus  of  South  American 
Motacillinee  (Wagtails). 

les  sor ,  s.  [Eng.  lease  (1),  T.  ;  -or.]  One  who 
grants  a  lease  ;  who  lets  any  land,  tenements, 
kc.,  on  lease.  (Ayli/e :  Parergon.) 

lest,  '  leste,  conj.  [A  shortened  form  of  the 
A5.  expression  dKtf  las  dhe  (later  <*i  les  the)  = 
for  the  reason  less  that ;  where  dhy  (=  for  the 
reason)  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  definite 
article,  las  =  less,  and  dhe  (=  that)  is  the  in- 
declinable relative.  At  a  later  period  dhy  was 
dropped,  lot  became  la,  and  coalescing  with 
dhe  became  les  the,  then  leste,  and  finally  lest.] 
For  fear  that ;  that  not. 

"  Te  shall  not  eat  of  It,  neither  shall  ye  touch  It,  Mt 
ye  die."— Oen.  111.  >,  t. 

*  lest,  v.t.  k  i.    [LisT.J 
»  lest,  «.    [LUST.] 

*  leste  (1),  a.    [LEAST.] 

*  leste  (2),  a.    [LAST.] 

*  les'-ter-coek,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (Set 
extract.) 

"  They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  tilled  with  corks, 
and  crossed  flatloug,  out  of  whose  midst  there  ri*eth  a 
thread  and  at  the  same  hangeth  a  sail :  to  this  enfrint, 
termed  a  leitercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their  boulter, 
so  a*  the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  fllleth  the  Hail, 
and  the  sail  carrleth  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours  Is  drawn  in  again  by  a 
cord  fastened  at  the  nearer  end. "-Care*;  Surrey  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    <a,o»  =  e;ey  =  a:qn  =  lew. 
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Hs  -tes,  s.    [Or.  A>j<mjs  (lestes)  =  a  robber.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Libellulidee  (Dragon- 
flies).  The  species  have  brilliant  metallic 
bodies  and  wings. 

les-tor'-nis, ».  [Gr.  Ano-T>j«  (Kstls)  =  a  robber, 
and  opvis  (unu's)  -  a  bird.] 

Polmnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order 
Odontolcse.  Akin  to  Hesperornis  (q.v.).  Les- 
tornis  crossipes  is  found  in  the  American  Cre- 
taceous beds. 

les  tris,  s.  [Or.  Aijo-rpi!  (listris),  a  peculiar 
form  of  Anorpiicov  (lestrikos)  =  piratical ; 
AI)O-T>J!  (listis)  =  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer.] 

OrnifJk. :  Skuas,  Skua-gulls.  A  genus  of 
predaceous  natatorial  birds,  family  Laridae. 
The  bill  is  strong,  hard,  cylindrical,  formed  for 
cutting;  compressed,  curved,  and  hooked  at 
point,  base  of  upper  mandible  covered  with  a 
cere.  Nostrils  towards  pointof  beak,  diagonal, 
Darrow,  closed  behind,  pervious.  Legs  strong, 
naked  above  tarsi,  which  are  long ;  three  toes, 

C'  nated,  in  front ;  hind  toe  small ;  claws 
e,  strong,  and  much  curved.  Tail  slightly 
rounded  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  generally 
elongated,  sometimes  considerably.  The  genus 
is  found  in  northerly  regions,  rarely  further 
south  than  the  English  Channel ;  but  the 
Common  Skua  (Itstris  cotaroctes) has  been  met 
with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Kt(l),  *lete,  *  let-en  (pa.  t.  'lot,  let,  'leet, 
*  lette,  pa.  par.  *  latin,  *  letm,  *  lete,  let),  v.t.  & 
I  [A.S.  Icttan,  letan  =  to  let,  to  allow  (pa.  t. 
lit,  fed!,  ]a.  par.  Itetten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  laten 
(pa.  t.  liet,  pa.  par.  gelaten);  Icel.  Iota  (pa.  t. 
let,  pa.  par.  lot  inn);  Dan.  lade  (pa.  t.  lotl,  pa. 
par.  ladet);  Sw.  lata  (pa.  t.  lat,  pa.  par.  laten); 
Goth,  letan.  (pa.  t.  MM,  pa.  par.  letam);  Ger. 
lassen  (pa.  t.  lifss,  pa.  par.  gelassen).~\ 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause.    (Robert  of  Glowxtter,  p.  23.) 

2.  To  permit,  to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  give 
leave,  power,  liberty,  or  authority  to. 

"  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go."— ffzodu*  Tilt  28. 

H  In  this  sense  Ut  is  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive without  the  sign  to. 

*  3.  To  leave. 

"So  high  doctrine  I  la,  to  dlvInes.--CTuju<-«r.- 
Ptrtonet  Tale. 

4.  To  suffer,  allow,  or  permit  a  thing  to 
follow  any  course  or  to  remain  in  any  state. 

"  When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up 
Into  the  wind,  we  let  her  drive."— Act*  xx  vii.  15. 

5.  To  grant  the  use,  occupation,  or  posses- 
lion  of  on  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated 
rent ;  to  lease. 

"  A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  oat 
to  husbandmen."— Matthew  xxi.  88. 

6.  To  lend  on  hire  (generally  followed  by 
•ut) :  as,  He  lets  out  carriages. 

7.  To  give  out  on  contract ;  to  give  out  to 
to  done  or  carried  out  at  an  agreed  rate  or 
price :  as,  To  let  the  building  of  a  house ;  to 
let  a  contract. 

8.  Let  is  principally  used  in  the  imperative 
mood,  with  the  following  differences  in  force  : 

(1)  Prayer,  entreaty,  desire,  wish  :  as,  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his." 

(2)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  advice  :  "  Rise, 
let  us  be  going." 

(3)  Permission,  concession  :   as,  Let  them 
remain. 

(4)  Command,  precept,  desire  :  as,  "Let  my 
people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." 

£.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  forbear,  to  cease,  to  leave  oft. 

"Collatilie  unwisely  did  not  lee  to  praise." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  10, 

J.  To  be  offered  for  hire  :  as,  a  house  to  let. 

3.  To  yield  a  certain  rent  yearly  oy  being 
let :  as,  A  house  lets  for  £100  a  year. 

HI.  Tbfe<a;<TO«:Tosuffertobeortoremain 
without  interference  ;  to  leave  alone  ;  not  to 
Vracr  c.  interfere  with. 

"  If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alont 
Th'  Insulting  hAtid  of  Douglas  over  yon." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  T.  4. 

Let  alone  is  used  adverbially  with  the  force 
of,  not  to  take  into  account,  not  to  mention. 

2.  To  let  be :  To  let  alone ;  to  suffer  to  be  as 
•t  present.    Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as— 

.  ,"f-a  be,  let  us  see  whether  Eliu  will  come  to  lave 
htm.  ~  Van  hew  xjcvii.  49. 

3.  To  let  blood :  To  bleed ;  to  open  a  vein 
~i  allow  the  blood  to  flow. 

"  Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  Mood." 

hhaketp.  ;  Richard  //.,  L  1. 


4.  To  let  doom  : 

(1)  To  allow  to  sink  or  fall  ;  to  lower. 

"The;  stood,   and   had  IM  down  their   wings."— 


(2)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cutlery, 
Ac. 

"  You  must  let  It  down,  that  is.  make  It  softer  by 
tempering  It."—  U<aon  :  Mechanical  Ertrdtel. 

5.  To  let  drive  : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  send  forth  or  discharge  with 
force  or  violence  :  as,  To  let  drive  an  arrow. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with 
force  or  violence  :  as.  To  let  drive  at  a  man. 
(Slang.) 

6.  To  let  fall  :  To  speak,  utter,  or  mention 
incidentally  :  as,  To  let  fall  a  remark. 

7.  To  let  fly  :  The  same  as  to  let  drive  (q.v.). 

8.  To  let  go  :  To  allow  to  depart  ;  to  release 
from  confinement  ;  to  remove  restraint  from. 

"If  thou  let  this  man  go.  thou  art  not  Caxar's 
friend."—  John  zix.  12. 

9.  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

Naiit.  :  To  loosen,  as  lines,  so  as  to  let  that 
which  they  support  fall  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. 

10.  To  let  in  : 

(1)  To  admit  ;  to  allow  to  enter  or  pass  in. 

"  Let  in  your  king,  whose  labour  d  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls." 

tihaketp.  :  Ktnff  John,  11.  1. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  for  the 
purpose  :  as,  To  let  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

(3)  To  cheat.    (Slang.) 

11.  To  let  into: 

(1)  To  admit  ;  to  let  in. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  :   as,  A 
stone  is  let  into  a  wall. 

12.  To  let  into  a  secret  :  To  acquaint  a  person 
with  something  secret  or  known  only  to  a  few. 

13.  To  let  loose  :  To  free  from  restraint  ;  to 
suffer  to  go  free  ;  to  release. 

"  Finding  an  ease  In  not  understanding,  be  let  loote 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure."—  Sidney  .'Arcadia. 

14.  To  let  off: 

(1)  To  suffer  or  allow  to  go  free,  as  from 
some  penalty  or  punishment. 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  tire  off,  as  an  arrow  or  a 
gun. 

"  Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  It  off  in  the  air." 
—Swift  :  Gulliver'  t  TraveU;  Lilliput. 

(3)  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement  :  as, 
I  will  let  you  off  the  bargain. 

15.  To  let  on  :  To  tell,  to  give  information. 
(Vulgar.) 

16.  To  let  out: 

(1)  To  suffer  to  escape  ;  to  release  from  con- 
finement. 

(2)  To  allow  to  become  known  ;  to  divulge. 

(3)  To  extend,  to  enlarge,  to  loosen  :  as,  To 
let  out  a  dress. 

(4)  To  lease  or  let  on  hire.    [A.  5.] 

(5)  To  let  or  give  on  contract. 

17.  To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  :  To  allow  a 
secret  to  escape. 

18.  To  let  slide  :  To  let  alone,  not  to  trouble 
about  ;  to  let  be. 

19.  To  let  slip: 

(1)  To  loose  from  the  slips  :  as,  To  let  dogs 
slip. 

(2)  To  lose  by  negligence,  to  let  pass  ;  to 
omit  :  as,  To  let  an  opportunity  tlip. 

(3)  To  forget;  to  allow  to  escape  the  me- 
mory. 

"  We  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  which  we  have  heard  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  tlip."—Uebreirl  ii.  L 

20.  To  Ut  pass  : 

(1)  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  not  to  seize. 

(2)  To  look  over,  to  pass  over  :  as,  To  let  an 
offence  pass. 

21.  To  let  well  alone:  To  leave  matters  as 
they  are  ;  to  let  things  be,  without  trying  to 
improve  what  is  already  satisfactory. 

let-off;  ». 

Weaving  :  An  arrangement  in  a  loom  by 
which  the  yarn  is  paid  off  from  the  beam  at 
such  a  rate  as  it  shall  be  required  by  the 
weaving  process,  and  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  the  picks,  the  sizes  of  the 
warp  and  weft  thread,  the  compactness  with 
which  it  is  beaten  up  by  the  lay.  The  take- 
np  is  the  winding  on  to  the  cloth-beam  of  the 
completed  web,  and  proceeds  coincidently 
with  the  let-off  from  the  yarn-beam.  Regu- 


larity of  let-off  is  secured  by  making  the  rate 
of  surface  motion  of  the  yarn-beam  depend 
upon  the  tension  of  the  yam ;  and  the  rate  of 
revolution  of  the  beam,  to  secure  equal  speed 
of  let-off,  will  become  rapid  as  the  bulk  of 
yarn  diminishes  from  the  roller. 

*  ISt  (2),  *  lette,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  lettan,  gelettan 
=  to  make  late,  from  l&t  =  slow  :  as  hinder  is 
from  -hind  In  behind;  Dut.  letten  =  to  impede, 
from  laat  =  late;  Icel.  Irtjn,  from  latr;  Goth. 
latjan  =  to  be  late,  from  lats  =  slothful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  ob- 
struct, to  prevent.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

B.  Intrans. :   To  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to 
cause  obstruction.    (2  Thessalonians  ii.  7.) 

*  ISt  (1),  s.    [LET  (1),  ».]    A  letting  for  hire 

*  let  (2),  ..    [LET  (2),  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hindrance,  an  obstacle,  an 
impediment,  a  delay. 

"  All  let*  thrown  behind  me." 

Maetinger  :  Virgin  Martyr.  L  L 

2.  Tennis,  lawn-tennis,  &  racquets :  A  let  is 
any  hindrance  in  the  course  of  a  game,  which 
does  not  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  player.  In 
lawn-tennis,  when  the  service-ball  touches  the 
top  of  the  net  and  falls  over  into  the  right 
court,  the  stroke  is  a  "let,"  and  the  player 
serves  again. 

•  let-alone,  s.     Forbearance  ;  abstention 
from  action.    (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

-lit,  tuff.  [Fr.  -et.)  A  diminutival  suffix  fre- 
quently appended  to  English  nouns  :  as,  stream, 
streamlet. 

let-a-be,  let-a-bee,  adv.  or  conj.    [A-BE.] 

letch  (I),  s.    [A.S.  lecmn  =  to  moisten.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes  through  which 
water  passes  or  letches,  and  thus  imbibes  the 
alkali. 

2.  A  letch-tub. 

3.  A  stagnant  ditch. 

letch  tub,  «.    A  tub  or  wooden  vessel  In 
which  ashes  are  letched  ;  a  leach-tub. 

*  letch  (2),  s.     [LECH,    LECHER.]    A  strong 
desire. 

let$h,  v.t.    [LETCH,  ».]    To  wash  as  ashes,  by 
issing  water  through,  and   thus  imbibing 
>e  alkali  from  them.  The  water  so  charged  is 
called  lye  (q.v.). 

lStch'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  letch,  v. ;  -y.]  Allowing 
the  percolation  of  water,  as  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil. 

"lete,  v.t.   [LET (!),».] 

*  lete,  «.    [LETHE.] 

*  let  game,  s.    [Eng.  let  (2),  v.,  and  game.) 
One  who  spoils  or  hinders  pleasure ;  a  spoil- 
sport.   (Chaucer:  Testament  o/  Love,  bk.  L) 

'leth'-aJ,  "leth'-aU,  a.  [Fr.  Uthal,  from 
Lat.  lethalte,  letulis,  from  letwn  =  death.) 
Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

"  le  -  thai'- X -  tjf,  s.  [Eng.  lethal;  -it ,j;  Fr. 
lethalite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lethal ;  mortality. 

le-thar  glc,  lS7  thai"- glc -al,  a.  [Gr. 
Aqdapyucoc  (llthargikos),  from  \ri6apyia  (lethar- 
gia)  =  drowsiness,  lethargy  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  lethar- 
gique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  letargica.] 

1.  Drowsy ;  inclined  to  sleep ;  affected  with 
lethargy ;  dull,  heavy. 

"  Men  thus  lethargic  have  best  memory." 

Donne:  Second  Annie. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  caused   by  lethargy: 
heavy. 

"  This  lethargic  sleep."  Denham :  Sophy. 

15-thar'-gio-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lethargical : 
•ly.\  In  a  letnar£fc  manner. 

"  The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull." 

Fawkei :  A  Voyage  to  the  PlaneU. 

*  le  thai"  gic-al  ness,    *  le-thar  -ftio- 

ncss,  s.  [Eng.  lethargic,  lethargical;  -ness.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lethargic; 
lethargy. 

"That  thou  mayest  be  the  more  effectually  roused 
up  out  of  this  torpidity  and  lethargicalneti.'  —More  : 
On  the  Seven  Churches,  ch.  U. 

•ISth'-ar-gied,  a.  [Eng.  lethargy;  -ed.) 
Hade  le'thargic  ;  affected  with  a  lethargy. 

"  His  motion  weakens,  or  his  dlscernlngs 
Are  lethargied."  Shaketp.  :  Lear.  1.  1 
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lethargize— letter 


*  leth-ar  gize,  *  leth'-ar-gise,  v.t.  [Eng. 
bttuirg(y)  ;  -ize.}  To  make  lethargic. 

*'  The  Uthnryti«d  Is  not  less  Hick."— Adamt ;  Workt, 
LMt 

le"th'-ar-g&*  leth-arge  (1), *.  [Fr.  Uthargie, 
from  Lat.  lethargia,  from  Or.  Aij0op-yl'a  (lethar- 
gia)  =  drowsiness,  from  \rjOapyo?  (lethargos) 
=  forgetful,  from  Aijfy  (#tf«)  -  oblivion ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  letargia.} 


1.  Morbid   drowsiness ;    unnatural    sleepi- 
ness ;  a  long  and  profound  sleep,  from  which 
«jn>'  can  hardly  be  aroused. 
1  "  fiere  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprMMd. 

stretched  on  his  back  a  mighty  lubbard.  lay." 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  IndoUnee,}.  "H. 

8.  A  state  of  duluess,  Inactivity,  or  inaction. 

"  Bat  then  the  spirit,  roused  by  honest  Bhame, 
Shook  on"  that  le:hargy,  Mid  aoared  to  fame. 

I'hurcluU:  tfiltleto  William  Boaartk. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Path,  or  Phys. :  The  same  as  1. 1. 

2.  Bot. :  A  state  of  plants  in  which  their 
buds,  grafts,  and  seeds  are  sluggish  in  develop- 
ment.   In  the  case  of  buds,  close  pruning  will 
sometimes  aid  them,  and  iu  that  of  seeds  hot 
water  or  weak  acid. 

•  I6th-ar-gjr  (2),  s.    [LITHARGE.] 

•  iSth'-ar- K&    v.t.      [LETHARGY  (2),  J.J     To 

render  lethargic. 

Le  the  (1),  a.  [Lat,  from  Or.  Aij0>j  (lithe)  = 
(1)  the  river  Lethe,  (2)  forgetfulness.] 

1.  Lit.  d  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past 
In  those  who  drank  them. 
"  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drink* 
Forgeta  both  Joy  aud  grief."       Milton  :  P.  U,  U.  161. 

*  2,  Fig.  :  Forgetfulnera,  oblivion. 

"  The  cap  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 
That  brings  a  Leila  for  dunutlr." 

Byron:  /»  the  Sauna  of  Mm. 

•  lethe  (2),  i.    [Lat.  letun.]    Death. 

••  Here  illdst  tbou  fall ;  and  here  thy  banter*  sUnd, 
Siguetl  Iu  thy  apou,  and  criiusouea  iu  thy  lethe.' 
Shakes?. :  Juliut  Cottar,  lit  L 

Le  the  an,  Le  thie  an,  a.  [Lat  Lettueus, 
from  Lethe  (1).  1  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe ; 
causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

"  I  u  the  oblivious  Lethaan  gulf." 

Copper:  To  ait  Father.    (Transl.) 

•  leth  -eed,  a.    [Eng.  lethe  (1) ;  -ri.)    Forget- 
ful, oblivious,  unconscious. 

"Even  till  a lelheed  dulnrss." 

khnketp.  *'  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  11  1. 

le'-thS-Sn,  «.  [LETHE  (1).]  A  name  given 
to  sulphuric  ether,  when  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic. 

*le'-the-on-ize,  ».(.  [Eng.  letltem ; -tee.]  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  letheon;  to  render 
unconscious. 

•  le-thif '-er-oii»,  o.    [Lat.  lethum,  ktum  = 
death  ;  /era  =  to  bear,  to  bring,  and  Eng.  adj. 
Buff.  -ou£.}     Causing   death ;   fatal,    deadly, 
mortal. 

leth'-rtis,  >.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Or.  Aa«- 
putos  (lathraios)  =  hidden,  concealed,  and 
Avtfpop  (luthron)  or  Mtfpos  (iutftra?)  =  filth, 
denlement.] 

Entam. :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles, 
sub-family  Geutrupuia.  The  species  feed  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  vine,  and,  if  abundant,  do 
great  injury  to  vineyards. 

•  leth'-j-.  o.  [Lat.  leUaxu,  from  lethe.']  [LETHE 
(1).]      Causing    forgetfulness    or    oblivion ; 
letheean. 

•  le-tiT-I-eate,  v.i.    [Lat.  ketiflmtus,  pa.  par. 
of  Itetijico  —  to  gladden  ;   to  cheer :   uetia  = 
joyful,  and  facia  =  to  make.]    To  rejoice. 

•  le  tif  ii-ca-tlon,   «.      [LBnncATE.]      Re- 
joicing. 

"  The  shepherds  of  Christ  by  thee  nude  letytcatMn," 
— Catidlemui  Day,  Introd.  { 1512J. 

Le  -to,  ».    [Or.  A^-<4  (ilfo),  Lat  Lotono,  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.] 
Aitron. :  [ASTEROID,  68]. 

Lett,  >.  [Sclavonic  (?).]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  province  of  Livonia. 

•  lette,  v.t.    [LET  (2),  r.) 

•  ISt-ter  (1),  «.  [Eng.  let  a),  T.  ;  •«•.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 

*  letter-go,  «.    A  spendthrift 


'  let  -ter  (2),  *-     [Eng.  let  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]    One 
who  or  that  which  lets,  hinders,  or  obstructs. 

let~ter  (3),  *  lettre,  «.  [Fr.  tetn,  from  Lat 
litera,  littera  —  a  letter,  so  called  from  its  being 
originally  smeared  or  scrawled  on  parchment, 
not  engraved  with  a  knife  on  wood ;  Lat.  litus, 
pa.  par.  of  lino  =  to  besmear ;  Sp.  &  Port 
letra;  Ital.  lettera.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed, 
engraved  or  painted,  and  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  sound,  or  an  articulation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.    (Cower :  C.  A.,  iv.) 

2.  A  written  message  or  communication  ; 
an  epistle ;  a  message  communicated  from  nne 
person  to  another  by  means  of  written  cha- 
racters. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  conteuU  H*  you  will  wonder  at." 

Shtttesp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor,  iv.  «. 

3.  (PL) :  Learning,  erudition. 

"  How  fcnowetb  tbu  man  l«tt*rt,  having  never 
learned  7  "—John  Tit  is. 

4.  The  verbal  expression  ;  the  literal  mean- 
ing ;  that  which  the  words  literally  express. 

"  We  most  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  reason  of  the  law."—  Taj/tor  .• 
Uoly  Living  A  Dying. 

TL  Print. :  A  character  used  in  printing. 
Type  either  of  metal  or  wood.  Used  collec- 
tively to  represent  type,  as  "  a  case  of  letter," 
"a  fount  of  letter."  Fat  letter  is  type  with 
body  and  face  broad  in  proportion  to  its 
height  Lean  letter  is  type  thin  or  narrow 
in  proportion  to  its  height.  Body  letter  is 
type  in  which  the  main  portion  of  a  book  or 
paper  is  printed.  [FOUNT.]  Body  letter  is 
known  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  type ;  the  sizes  in  most  common 
use  being :  Pearl,  Nonpareil,  Minion,  Brevier, 
Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  aud  Pica. 

1[  A  letter  is,  in  its  nature,  altogether 
familiar  ;  this  term  may  be  used  for  whatever 
is  written  by  one  friend  to  another  in  domestic 
life,  or  for  the  public  documents  of  this  de- 
scription which  have  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Bevigne,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift ;  and 
even  those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca ;  but 
in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled  epistles, 
as  a  term  most  adapted  to  whatever  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the  same 
rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculiarly  solemn 
in  its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet, 
as  the  epistle*  of  St  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St.  Jnde ;  and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever 
poetry  is  written  in  the  epistolary  form  is 
denominated  an  epistle  rather  than  a  letter, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Boileau. 
Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or 
books,  that  is,  information ;  learning  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  communicated,  that  is, 
scholastic  knowledge.  Such  an  expression  as 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  letters,  com- 
prehends all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds ;  literary  societies 
have  for  their  object  the  diffusion  of  general 
information  ;  learned  societies  propose  to 
themselves  the  higher  object  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge. 

^  1.  Letter  of  Attorney :  [ATTORNEY]. 

*  2.  Letter  of  Credence :  A  letter  intended  to 
commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a 
third  person  ;  a  commendatory  letter. 

3.  Letter  of  Credit:  [CREDIT,  «.]. 

4.  Letter  of  Marque :  [MARQUE], 
6.  Dead-letter:  [DEAD]. 

6.  Signet-letter:  [SIGNET]. 

7.  Letters  clause : 

Law  :  Close  letters,  being  usually  closed  or 
sealed  up  with  the  royal  signet  or  seal.  [J  8.] 

8.  Letters  patent .-  A  governmental  document, 
authorizing  a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  confer- 
ring upon  him  some  office,  position,  dignity,  or 
right,  as  to  the  sole  sale  of  an  invention. 

"  These  grants  are  contained  in  charters,  or  lett«ri 
patent,  that  is  open  letters,  literos  patentee:  so  called 
because  they  are  not  sealed  tip,  bat  exposed  to  open 
view,  with  the  great  seal  pendent  at  the  bottom  ;  aud 
are  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the  sovereign  to 
all  his  subjects  at  large.  And  therein  they  differ  from 
certain  other  letters  of  the  sovereign,  sealed  also  with 
the  great  seal,  but  directed  to  particular  persons,  aud 
for  particular  purposes  ;  which,  therefore,  not  being 
proper  for  pubfic  inspection,  are  closed  up  and  sealed 
on  the  outside,  and  are  thereupon  called  writs  close, 
literee  claim*,  and  are  recorded  In  the  close-rolls,  in  the 
same  manner  u  the  others  are  iu  the  patent-rolls."— 
*:  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  18. 


9.  To  run  one's  letters : 

Scots  Law :  To  apply,  as  a  prisoner,  for  trial 
at  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  cases  where  such 
trial  could  be  brought  on  in  that  court  before 
the  circuit  court  sits  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  person  so  applying  is  imprisoned. 

letter-board,  s. 

Print.  :  A  board  on  which  pages  or  columns 
of  type  are  temporarily  placed. 

letter-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  copies 
of  letters  are  kept  in  business  offices. 

letter-box,  s. 

1.  A  box  in  a  post  office  for  the  reception  of 
letters  for  despatch,  the  letters  being  allowed 
to  fall  in  through  slit  or  aperture  opening  into 
the  road  or  street 

2.  A  box  attached  inside  a  door  to  catch  the 
letters  and  cards  left  by  postmen  or  callers. 

3.  An  office-box  to  hold  letters  accumulating 
during  the  day,  awaiting  despatch. 

letter-carrier,  s.  A  man  employed  by 
the  Post-office  to  carry  about  and  deliver  let- 
ters ;  a  postman. 

letter-case,  B. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  or  portfolio  for  let- 
ters. 

2.  Print. :  A  partitioned  tray  iu  which  as- 
sorted letters  are  placed  ;  a  case. 

letter-clip,  s.  A  spring  clasp  to  hold 
letters  or  other  memoranda  together. 

letter  copying,  a.    (See  compound.) 
Letter-copying    machine  :     A    machine    for 
copying  letters.     The  first  was  invented  by 
James  Watt  in  1778,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1780. 

letter  cutter,  a.    One  who  cuts  type. 

letter-file,  s.  A  box,  case,  folio,  or  en- 
velope, for  containing  letters  to  which  refer- 
ence is  required  to  be  made. 

letter-founder,  s.    One  who  casts  let* 

ters ;  a  type-founder. 

letter-foundry,  s.  A  place  where  type 
la  cast ;  a  type-foundry. 

letter-leaf;  letter-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Grammatophyllum. 
letter-lichens,  0.  pi 

Mot.:  Graphidaceffi  (q.v.). 

letter-lock,  s.  A  lock  whose  bolt  Is  sur- 
rounded by  several  rings  having  uotches 
through  which  a  set  of  studs  on  the  bolt  must 
pass  before  the  lock  can  be  opened.  These 
notches  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bolt  except  when  certain  letters  on 
a  series  of  exterior  rings  are  brought  Into  line 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  particular 
word  or  combination  on  which  the  lock  has 
been  set  It  is  mentioned  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  The  NobU  Gentleman  (1615). 

"A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate, 
With  a  strange  lock  that  opens  with  A.  M.  K.  N." 

letter-message,  & 

*  1.  A  letter  in  lieu  of  a  summons  sent  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer  who  was  de- 
fendant in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  sovereign  sent  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  naming  the  person  whom 
they  are  required  to  elect  as  bishop. 

letter  office,  5.    A  post-office  (q.v.). 

letter-paper,  s. 

Paper :  Paper  of  post  or  note  size,  for  episto- 
lary use.  The  ordinary  size  of  post  is  10  x  10 
inches  when  flat,  and  8  x  10  when  folded. 
Note-paper  is  smaller,  and  varies  in  size, 

letter-perfect,  a.  Thoroughly  memo- 
rized, as  a  speech  or  a  part  in  a  play. 

letter-plant,  s,     [LETTER-LEA*.] 

letter-press,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Letters  or  words  printed  or  impressed  on 
paper  or  other  material  by  types ;  print 

2.  A  copying-press  for  letters. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
employed  in  type  printing :  as,  a  letter-press 
printer, 

Letter-press  printing :  The  ordinary  form  of 
printing  in  which  a  body  of  set  type  is  inked 
and  an  impression  taken  from  it  on  a  sheet  ot 
paper  pressed  upon  it 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pftt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ca,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


letter— leuciscus 
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letter-punch,  «.  A  steel  punch  having 
ft  letter  engraved  on  its  end.  They  are  used 
to  make  matrices  for  type ;  also  to  mark  other 
articles  of  metal  by  giving  an  impression 
tbereon  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

letter-sorter,  ».  A  person  employed  in 
a  post-office  to  sort  and  arrange  letters  accord- 
ing to  their  destinations. 

letter-wood,  >. 

Bat.  :  Brostmum  Aubletii,  called  also  Pira- 
tinera  guianensis. 

letter-writer,  «. 

1.  One  who  writes  letters ;  an  instrument 
lor  copying  letters. 

2.  A  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  letter- 
writing. 

letter-writing,  ».  The  act  of  writing 
letters ;  the  proper  mode  or  style  of  writing 
letters. 

let'-ter,  v.t.    [LETTERS.]    To  impress  or  stamp 
with  a  letter  or  letters. 


let  tered.  •  let-tred,  a.    [Eng.  letter;  *d.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked,  stamped,    or   impressed  with 
totters. 

2.  Learned  ;  versed  in  letters  or  literature ; 
erudite. 

"  Around  my  tbroD«  the  Uttor'd  rabblna  stand." 

Prior:  Solomon,  1. 

S.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  suited  for 
literature  or  learning. 

•'  The  well-judged  pnrohue,  and  tbe  gift. 

That  graced  his  letter' d  store." 
Cowptr:  Burning  of  Lord  Maruflel&i  Library. 

IX  Bot. :  Having  on  the  surface  spots  with 
the  form  and  appearance  of  letters,  as  in  some 
Opegraphaa. 

lettered  china-mark, «. 

Entom.  :  Diasr.mfa  literalis,  a  small  British 
brown  moth,  with  white  marks  like  the  letters 
IN. 

lettered-tortoise,  >. 

ZooL  :  Emyy  scripta,  a  terrapin  very  common 
In  North  America.  Generally  it  is  dark  brown 
above,  and  the  edges  of  the  carapace  are 
boldly  scribbled  with  broad  scarlet  marks, 
something  like  the  letters  of  some  strange 
language.  Below  it  is  yellow;  the  head  is 
yellow  and  black.  (Wood.) 

let  -ter-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [LETTEB.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  stamping,  or  im- 
pressing with  letters. 

2.  Letters  stamped  or  impressed  upon  any- 
thing. 

3.  An  inscription,  a  title,  as  on  a  signboard, 
a  coin  or  medal,  or  a  tombstone. 

lettering-box,  ». 

Bookbinding,  Ac. :  A  case  to  hold  a  set  of 
movable  type  when  composed  to  form  a  name 
or  address,  for  lettering  books,  marking  linen, 
Ac. 

lettering-tool.  ».  A  bookbinder's  tool  for 
stamping  the  gilt  titles  on  the  backs  of  books. 

•let'-ter-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  letter;  -ite.]  To  write 
letters. 

•  let'-ter-less,  n.    [Eng.  letter  ;  -lees.]   Devoid 
of  letters  or  learning  ;  illiterate  ;  ignorant. 

"  A  meer  daring  letterlw  commander."  —  Water, 
luwte  :  Apol.  for  Learning,  p.  US. 

•  IStf-ter-Ung,  s.    [Eng.  letter;  dimln.  guff. 

•ling.}    A  little  letter. 

•  let' -tern,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

•  iSt-tf  90  (1),  «.      [LATTICB.] 

•ISt'-tloe  (2),  ».    [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  lettmx 

(q.v.).] 

*  lettioe-cap  (1),  s.  A  soporific  In  which 
lettuce  was  a  leading  ingredient. 

•let'-tfye  (3),  «.    [Prob.  from  O.Fr.  Mice  =  a 
gray  fur.] 

lettlce-cap  (2),  ».    A  kind  of  cap. 
let  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  lit.    [LET  (1)  r.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  A  a  tubst. :  The  act  of  allowing,  granting, 
permitting,  or  giving  on  hire. 

letting  down,  s. 

Metal-working:  The  process  of  lowering  the 
temper  of  a  steel  tool  or  spring,  which  has 
been  made  flint  hard  and  then  reduced  by 
heating  to  the  degree  of  hardness  required. 
In  lowering,  the  temper  is  known  bythe  colour 
reached. 

Let  tish,  Lot -tic,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  Lett;  -ic; 
-ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts 
or  inhabitants  of  Livonia. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Letts.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  Sclavonic 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 

'  lef -tre  (tre  as  tr),  s.    [Fr.]    A  letter. 

lott re-de-cachet,  s.    [CACHET.] 
let-trod  (tred  as  terd),  a.    [LETTERED.] 

*  let-trure,  *  let-ter-ure,  ».    Literature. 
(Chaucer.) 

lett'-som  ite,  «.    [Named  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  W.  G.  Lettsom,  suif.  -ite  (Afta.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CYANOTRICHITE  (q.v.). 

*  let-tu-a-rie,  >.    [ELECTUARY.] 

lettuce,  *  letuce  (pron.  lett  -Is),  >.  [O.  Fr. 
laictuce,  laituce  (Fr.  laitue);  Prov.  laytaga, 
lachuga  ;  Sp.  lechuga  ;  Ital.  lattuga,  from  Lat* 
lactuca  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Lactuca, 
and  specially  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
saliva.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  from  Flanders  about  1520.  It  is 
widely  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  cab- 
bage lettuce  has  a  depressed  cabbage-like 
heart;  the  cos  lettuce  Is  erect  and  crisp. 

If  Blue  or  False  Lettuce  is  the  genus  Mul- 
gedium ;  Lamb's  lettuce  is  Valerianella  oli- 
toria ;  Leu  lettuce,  Fucus  vesiculosut,  an  algal, 
and  Wild-lettuce,  Ijvtuw,  virota. 

lettuce  lavcr,  I. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Viva,  lactuca. 

lettuce -opium,  «.  Opium  yielded  by 
the  Lettuce  and  other  species  of  Lactuca. 

lettuce-tree.  «. 

Bot. :  Pisonia  morindifolia,.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  Indian  gardens. 

leu  ca  den  dron,  ».  [Or.  \nxtt  (leukos)  = 
light,  bright,  white,  and  fcv&pov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree ;  so  called  from  the  white  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteacese,  family  or  tribe 
Proteidw  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs 
or  trees  from  Southern  Africa,  formerly  used 
greatly  at  the  Cape  for  firewood,  but  now 
nearly  eradicated.  About  forty  species  of 
Leucadendron  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
green-housea. 

leu-ca'-nl-a,  «.  [Gr.  Annum'!)  (leukaniS), 
AOUKOVI'TI  (tankantt)  =  the  throat.] 

Sntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leucanidae  (q.v.).  Leucania  eonigera,  the 
Brown-line  Bright-eye,  flies  about  at  dusk, 
and  even  during  the  day.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  limestone  districts.  L.  pallida  is  the  Com- 
mon Wainscot,  a  moth  very  frequently  seen. 

leu-c&n'-i[-d»8,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  lemanHa) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  or  jrroup 
Noctuina.  It  comprises  moths  moderate  in 
size,  with  a  thick  body  sometimes  erected 
above ;  larvae  more  or  less  tufted  with  hair, 
or  even  very  hairy.  It  includes  the  Wainscot 
Moths.  British  species,  thirty.  They  frequent 
marshy  places,  the  larvee  feeding  on  grasses  or 
the  stems  of  reeds. 

leuc-an'-J  line,  >.  [Eng.  levdine)  and 
aniline.] 

Chem. :  CjoH2iN3.  A  colourless  base  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
rosaniline.  C2oH18Ns  +  H2  =  C^H^Ns  ;  or 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  red  when 
heated,  and  melts  at  100°  to  a  reddish  trans- 
parent liquid.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is 
readily  converted  into  rosauiline.  Leucaniline 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  rosaniline  as 
indigo-white  to  indigo-blue.  Its  salts  crystal- 
lize well,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water,  from 


which  they  are  precipitated  by  acids.  Th* 
hydroehlorate,  C2oH21N8.3HCl.H2O,  form* 
splendid  crystals  which  give  up  their  wabn 
only  when  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  ttreait 
of  hydrogen.  The  nitrate  crystallizes  in  th« 
form  of  whit*  needles,  very  soluble  in  wat«r 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

leu  can'-ter-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Min.  :  A  named  but  uudescribed  niinera** 
stated  to  occur  as  an  efflorescence  on  another 
undescribed  mineral,  Copperasine. 

leu'-cas,  s.  [Gr.  A«VIC«  (leukas)  =  (as  adj.)  * 
poetic  form  of  Aev«6s  (leukos)  =  white,  (at 
subst.)  a  labiate  plant  (see  del.).  Named  from 
the  downy  whiteness  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  LabiatEe,  family  Ballotida3. 
The  people  of  Munipoor  in  the  east  of  India 
prepare  an  oil  from  Leums  cephalotes,  whirh  is 
used  with  Rubia  in  dyeing  ;  it  is  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  L.  aspera  is  given  in  India 
in  snakebite,  and  the  juice  in  psora,  &c.  L. 
martinicensis  is  used  in  Brazil  for  medicating 
baths  to  be  taken  against  rheumatic  attacks. 

leuc-aug'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  A«v««  (leukat)  -  white, 
and  Eug.  ctugite.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  one  of 
his  divisions  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes. 
[AuoiTE.]  Colour,  white  or  grayish.  Compos.  : 
a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and 
little  or  no  iron.  Typical  formula  (CaOMgO) 
(SiO2Al2O8|).  Hardness,  6  '5;  sp.  gr.  3-19. 
Looks  like  diopside,  of  which  the  Brit.  Mia. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety. 

louc-au'-rin,  s.  [Gr.  Aevxdc  (leukus)  and  Eng. 
aurin.]  [AuRiNj. 

Leuch'-ten-berg-ite,  ».  [Named  after  the 
Duke  von  Leuchtenberg,  of  Russia,  by 
Komonen,  surf,  -ite  (Jfiu.).J 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  In  hexagonal 
crystals,  with  a  basal  cleavage  in  the  Schis- 
chimsk  Mountains,  near  Slatonst,  Urals. 
Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'61  to  2'71.  Lustre 
of  cleavage  planes,  pearly.  Colourless  inter- 
nally, yellowish-white  externally  (from  altera- 
tion). Thin  laminae  flexible,  slightly  elastic. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  UniaxaL 
Des  Cloizeaux  includes  this  among  the  min- 
erals of  his  Pennine  (q.v.)  group  of  chlorites. 

leu'-  910,  a.  [Gr.  Aeuico:  (bittos)  =  white  ; 
Eng.  suif.  -ic  (C7t«nl.).3 


Chem.  :  Of  or  1>elonging  to  leuci 

leucic  acid,  & 

CjH10OH; 
Chem.  :    CaH12O»  =  I  a   diatomio 

COOH 

monobasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  leucine.  It  crystallizes  in 
monocliuic  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether. 
and  water  ;  they  melt  at  73°  and  volatilize  at 
100°. 

leu  -  cil  Ite,  ».     [Gr.  Aev««  (levkos)  =  white, 
and  Ai'Sos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  LEUCITE-BASALT  and 
LEUCITOPHVR  (q.v.). 

leug-bn'-ide,  «.     [Eng.  lcuc(ine),  and  imide.} 
[LEOCINITHIL.] 

,  leu'-gine,  t.    [Gr.  Anunk  (itukos) 
=  white  ;  Eng.  sun",  -in,  -inc.]   [AMIDO-CAPROIO 

ACID.] 

len-ein'-I-trU,  s.  [Eng.  leud(ri),  and  nitril] 
Chen.  :  C«HUNO  =  C6H12O3  (leucic  acid) 
+  NHy—  2H2O,  leucimide,  a  crystalline  body 
formed  by  the  dehydration  of  leucine.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  microscopic  rhombio 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  cold  water  i  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  ammonia  and 
potash,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  dU- 
solves  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids. 

leu  -  518-01'  -na,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.  leuciso(ui)t 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

IMhy.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidse.  Th« 
dorsal  fin  is  short,  the  osseous  ray  absent. 
Type,  Leuciscus  (q.v.). 

leu-els'  -OUS,  s.      [Gr.  AevJctVfco?  (leukiskos)  ai 
the  white  mullet.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidse,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Leuciscina.  The  body 
has  imbricated  scales  ;  barbels  are  wanting  ; 
the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  in  a  single  or  doubM 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jtfwl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan, -tlan  =- shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion.  -elon^xhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -We, -die,  &C.  =  bel,  del. 
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leucite— leucopogon 


series  ;  the  intestine  short,  with  a  few  convo- 
lutions. Nearly  100  species  are  known.  Ten 
are  British  :  ZMttowtnuL  the  Ide;  L.  dobula, 
the  Dobule  Roach  ;  /,.  rutihis,  the  Roach  ;  L, 
vulgarit,  the  Dace,  Dare,  or  Dart  ;  L.  tanoas- 
triensis,  the  Graining  ;  L.  cephalua,  the  Chub  ; 
L.  erythrophthaltwis,  the  Redeye  ;  L.  cceruleiis, 
the  Azurine  ;  L.  alburnus,  the  Bleak  or  Blick  ; 
and  L.  Phoxinus,  the  Minnow. 

leu  -cite,  s.    [Gr.  \mt6s  (leukof)  =  white  ;  suff. 


Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  trapezohedral 
crystals  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  formerly  re- 
garded as  isometric  in  crystallization.  Von 
Rath  and  others  refer  it  to  the  tetragonal 
system,  and  the  results  of  etching  the  crystal 
faces  seem  to  confirm  their  view.  Hifseh- 
wald  maintains  its  isometric  relations,  but 
that  it  possesses  a  polysynthetic  structure. 
Mallard  regards  it  as  pseudo-isometric,  and 
refers  it  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  and 
Weisbach  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 
Hardness,  5*5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2-44  to  2*56  ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  white  and  shades  of  gray. 
Compos.  :  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
represented  by  the  formula  KOSiO2+  AW 
SSiO>  Occurs  abundantly  In  the  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  in  the  volcanic  breccias  of 
llonte  Somma, 

leucite  basalt.  «. 

Petrol.  :  A  volcanic  rock,  or  series  of  rocks, 
generally  of  gray  colour,  with  leucite  crystals, 
which  impart  a  light  speckled  appearance. 

leucite  sanidine,  s. 

Petrol,  :  A  kind  of  lava,  composed  of  sani- 
dine and  leucite,  often  with  plagioclastlc  fel- 
spar (mainly  anorthite),  nepneline,  sodalite, 
Ac.  It  occurs  in  Vesuvius.  (Rutley.) 

leu-cJt-lc,  a.  [Eng.  leudt(e);  -<c.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  leucite  ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling leucite. 

ICU  -Cl-told,  o.     [En«.  levci*(e)t  and  Or.  et«<K 

(fidos)  —  form,  appearance.] 

CrystaUog.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  trapezo- 
hedron  ;  so  called  from  its  being  the  form  of 
leucite  (q.v.). 

leu-yit  -6"-phyr  (yr  as  'ir),  *.     [Eng.,  Ac. 
Uucit(e)  (q.v.),  ana  Gr.  ^vpw  (phuro),  «£vpaw 
(phurao)  =  to  mix  (?).] 
Petrol  :  The  same  aa  LEUCITE-BASALT  (q.v.). 

leu  co  bry-a-ce-se,  .<.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leuco- 
bry(um)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj/suff.  -acece.} 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  ar- 
ranged among  the  Apocarpi,  but  having  also 
lateral  fruit-stalks.  The  leaves  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  peduncle  rigid,  very  hygrometric, 
purple  ;  the  capsule  olivaceous  brown  ;  the 
penstome  similarly  colored.  The  typical 
genus,  Leucobryum  (q.v.). 

leu  co  -bry^um,  ».  [Gr.  Acv*<k  (leukos)  - 
white,  and  ppvov  (bruon)  =  an  algal,  a  tree- 
moss,  a  lichen.] 

lint.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cobryaceffl  (q.v.). 

leU-CO-ChaT-cite,  «.  [Gr.  ACVK&  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  xaAxot  (chalkos)  =  copper.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  nearly  white 
acieular  crystals  at  Wilhelmine  mine,  Spes- 
sart,  Bavaria.  Lustre,  silky.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  arsenate  of  cupper,  represented  by 
the  form 


leu  co~9yc'  -lite,  s.    [Gr.    Xrvxot  (leukos)  =. 
white,  and  xujtAoc  (kukh>s)  =  a  circle.] 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  apophyllite  which 
exhibits  (when  plates  are  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  examined  with  polarized 
light;  a  black  cross,  with  rings  that  are 
alternately  white  and  violet-black,  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  coloured  rings.  Observed  in 
specimens  from  Skye  ;  Cipit  Bache,  Tyrol  ; 
and  other  localities. 

lea'-  CO  -  oytes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Aev«o?  (leukos)  — 
white,  and  JTVTO«  (kutos)  =  a  hollow,  a  vessel.] 
An/it.  :  The  narao  given  by  Robin  to  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  or  lymphoid  cells  in  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  body,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  Malpighian  cells. 

leu    co    $y  -  thfem'-  i  -  a,   leu-co-cy- 

them'-I-a,  s.    [Gr.  Aevxot  (leukos)  =  white, 

WTO*  (kutos)  =  a  hollow,  and  alj*a  (haima)  — 

blood.] 

Pathol.  :  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 


with  loss  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  ami 
enormous  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

leu-CO  e-thl-6p'-lc,  a.    [Gr.  A*VK&  (levkos) 

=  white,  aiBio^/  (aithiop'i)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leucoethiops, 
or  albino.  Pertaining  to  leucopathy. 

leu-co-e'-thl-ops,  s.  [Gr.  Arv«K  (Itukos)  =* 
white,  and  otdioi/f  (aithiops)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black.)  An  albino  (q.v.). 

leu  co  gal -161,  *.  [Gr.  A«wc«  (teuko$)  = 
white,  and  (pyro)gaUol,\ 

Chem.:  CiSH10CluO19l  or  CigHioChaOu. 
A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
at  low  temperatures  on  pyrogallol,  in  pre- 
sence of  acetic  acid. 

leu  co  jiim,  leu  co'-I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  Arvxdc 
(leukos)  =  white,  and  lov  (ion)  —  a  violet. 
Named  from  the  colour  of  the  flower.] 

Hut.  :  Snowflake,  a  genus  of  Amaryllidacece, 
tribe  Amaryllese.  It  has  a  six-parted,  bell- 
shaped  perianth.  Leucojum  testivum,  the 
Summer  Snowflake,  la  found  in  wet  meadows 
in  Britain.  The  bulb  of  L,  vernwn  is  emetic. 

leu  co  line,  [Eng.  Inline);  ol(ein),  and 
suff.  -int.] 

Chen.:  C»H7N.  An  oily  organic  base, 
isomerio  with  cnfnoline,  extracted  from  crude 
naphthaline.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
identical  with  chinollne,  but  subsequent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  it  differs  in  many 
of  its  reactions,  especially  in  its  behaviour 
with  iodide  of  amyL 

lett-cd-lXn'-fo,  a.  [Lat.  leucolin(t\  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucolinic  acid,  *. 

Chfm.  :  C9H9NT03.  An  acid  obtained  by 
oxydising  leucoline  sulphate  with  potassium 
permanganate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  162* ;  slightly  soluble  in 
water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  faint  color- 
ation due  to  a  slight  oxydation.  It  is  some- 
what volatile  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour, 
to  which  it  imparts  an  aromatic  odour. 
Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  is  partially 
decomposed ;  heated  to  redness  with  soda- 
lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together  with  am- 
monia. Its  salts  are  all  very  soluble,  except- 
ing the  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercnroua  salts. 

leu'-cd  lite,  s.    [Gr.  Aev*<fc  (leukot)  =  white, 
and  At'doc  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Mineralogy  ;, 

1.  The  same  as  DIPYRE  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  PYCNITE  (q.v.) 

leu-co'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  Acwcw^a  (leukoma)  =  (1) 
anythingwhitened,  (2)  (see  def.).] 

Path. :  A  white  spot  on  the  eye,  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  cornea ;  cataract  (q.v.).  [ALBUGO.] 

leu  co  man  -gan-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Afwro*  (leukos) 
=  white,  and  Eng.  manganite.] 

Min. :  A  snow-white  mineral  from  Raben- 
stein,  near  Gwiesel,  Bavaria.  Occurs  in 
broad  radiated  folia,  closely  aggregated. 
Contains  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron, 
with  some  alkalis  and  water.  Fuses  easily 
before  the  blowpipe. 

leu -cone,  s.     [Eng.  leuo(in);  -one.] 

Chtm. :  Si4HgOs.  A  white  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  silicons 
Si^jOa,  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
water.  (Watts:  DicL  Chem,.,  W.  584.) 

leu  co'-nes,  5.  pt.   [Gr.  \tvK*w(Uuk5ne*),  pi. 
of  AnfKwp  (knkon)=  a  grove  of  white  poplars^?). ] 
Zool.:  Afamily  ofCalcispongi*.    They  have 
a  complicated  water  canal  system. 

leu  con'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  Ieuc({»X  *"»<*  (croc)onio.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

leuconlc-acid,  *. 

Chem..:  CaHflOs,  Oxycroconic  acid.  A 
tribasic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  barium 
croconate  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  barium  leuconate 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  Is  a  colourless  syrup, 
which,  when  heated  above  100*,  turns  yellow, 
and  is  converted  into  croconic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  very  unstable,  being  readily  con- 
verted into  croconates,  especially  in  presence 
of  alkalis. 

leu-co  path'-I  a,  leu-cop'-a-thjf,  *.   [Gr. 


Anucoc  (te«fco*=  white,  and  irddot  (pathos)^  suf- 
fering. ]  The  condition  of  an  albino  ;  albiniun. 

Leu-od-pe  -tri-ana,  s.pl.  [For  etyra.  so* 
dennitiun.) 

Church  Hist.  :  A  fanatical  Eastern  g«ct.  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  Leucotietrui, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  They 
professed  to  believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  re- 
frained from  marriage,  rejected  the  sacraments 
and  all  external  worship,  placing  the  eesence 
of  religion  in  private  prayer.  On  this  they 
relied  as  a  means  of  expelling  the  demon 
which,  they  asserted,  dwelt  in  every  person's 
heart.  (McClintock  &  Strong.) 

leu  co  pet  rine,      leu  co-pet  -rite,     «. 

[Gr.  A«v«<«  (leukos)  —  white,  ana  ire'rpo?  (  petrol) 
=  rock.  Named  after  the  German  locality, 
Weutsenfels  =  white  rock.] 

Min.:  Occurs  as  a  layer  six  inches  to  two 
feet  thick,  iua  lignite  bed.  Aspect  loam-like, 
but  with  a  shining  wax-like  streak.  By  dis- 
tillation of  the  lignite  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
passes  over  as  a  butter-like  mass,  which,  on 
analysis,  gave  the  formula  C55H110O.  Soluble 
In  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystal* 
lizes  In  pearly  hexagonal  plates  from  tiu 
solution.  Melts  at  60  . 

leu  co  phone,  leu  coph  a  mte,  9.    [Gr. 

Arvicoc  (leukos)  =  white,  and  ^aiVojiai  (phai- 
nomtii)  =  to  appear  ;  Ger.  leukophan.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  species  occurring  in  tabu- 
lar crystals,  nearly  rectangular.  Formerly 
regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but,  both  on  optical 
and  crystal  lographic  grounds,  now  referred 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  Cleavage  basal, 
perfect  ;  in  another  direction  inclined  126*  25' 
to  the  base,  imperfect.  Usually  massive. 
Hardness,  3*5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2*974  ;  lustre,  vit- 
reous  ;  colour,  pale  dirty  green  and  wine- 
yellow.  Powder  white,  phosphorescent  when 
heated,  also  electric.  Compos.  :  a  silicate  of 
glucina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  fluorine. 
Heated  in  a  closed  tube  whitens  and  phos- 
phoresces. Occurs  in  albitic  syenite  on  Utt 
island  of  Lamoe,  Langesund  flora,  Norway. 

leuHBO-pha'-sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  A«>«<fe  (levkot)^ 
white,  and  f>d<m  (phasis)  =  an  appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Papi- 
lionidie,  sub-  family  Pieridi.  Ltucophati* 
tinapi*  is  a  small  white  species,  with  spotless 
white  wingtf",  only  the  tip  of  theforewings  being 
clouded  with  a  blackish  line.  It  is  found  in 
woods  in  Europe. 

le  u  co  phleg  ma-  9^,    leu  -co  -  phleg- 

ma  Si  a,  8.  [Gr.  AevicodiAc-y/iatrta  (leuko~ 
phlegmcuia),  from  Aevicoc  (leukos)  =  white,  and 
9>Acyfia  (phlegma)  =  phlegm.] 

Path.  :  A  tendency  to  a  dropsical  state, 
characterized  by  paleness,  flabbiuess,  or  re- 
dundancy of  serum  in  the  blood. 

"SpirlU  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  I«w«o- 
fMtgmacy,  and  droi»lt*,"—Art>uthnot  :  On  Alimentt. 

leu  co-phleg-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  leucophley- 
ma(cy);  t  connective,  and  suff.  -tc.J  Pertain- 
ing to  leucophlegmaey  ;  affected  with  leucopb* 
legmacy. 

"  Asthmatlck  penoni  h»ye  voracious  appetite*.  «a4 
for  want  of  a  ritfht  uiiiRuiflcatiou  an  leucuphlqr***- 
tic."—Arbuthnot:  On  Alimmtt. 

leu  coph  ry-i-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  IMOO- 
phry(s);  Lat.  neut.'pL  adj.  sun",  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, oval,  or  oblong  ,  densely  covered  with. 
cells,  arranged  in  regular  rows  ;  mouth  absent. 

leu  co  phrys,  *.  (Or.  Arvirof  (Irxko*)  • 
white,  and  o^pv?  (ophrus)  ;=  t^>  eyebrow.] 

*  1.  Ornith.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Pyrgita,  found 
in  Africa. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Leucophryina  (q.v.). 


--,  s.    [Gr.  A 
and  ^uAAoy  (  phullon)  —  a  leaf.  ] 

Chem.  :  A  colourless  substance  said  to  exist 
In  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  c&pabie  oC 
turning  green. 

leu  cop  6  gon,  *.  [Gr.  Aev«o?  (leuk*i>)  = 
white,  and  irwyav  (pdgdn)  —  the  beard.  From 
the  white  hairs  with  which  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  bearded.] 

Bot.  :  Agenus  of  Epacridacese,  tribe  Styphel- 
iese.  Leucopogon  Richei,  an  Australian  plant, 
there  called  the  Native  Currant,  is  a  dense 
shrub,  four  to  seven  feet  high,  growii.£  on  tin 
sea-coast,  and  bearing  small  white  berri*>. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  o;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  * 


. 


leuoopyrite — level 
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leu-cop'-jrr-ite,  ».  [Or.  A«V««  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  Eng.  pyrlta ;  Ger.  Uukopyrit.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombio  mineral  resembling 
Arsenopyrite  (q.v.)  in  form.  Cleavage,  perfect 
in  one  direction ;  also  massive.  Hardness, 
S  to  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.  6-2  to  7-43 ;  lustre,  metallic ; 
colour,  silver-white  or  steel-gray ;  streak, 
grayish  -  black  ;  fracture,  uneven  ;  brittle. 
Compos. :  arsenic,  (J6'8 ;  iron,  33-2,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  Fe2Asj.  Found  in 
serpentine  at  Reichenstein,  Silesia,  and  in 
crystals  at  Geyer,  Saxony.  These,  however, 
present  a  composition  intermediate  between 
this  species  and  arsenopyrite  (q.v.). 

leu-cS-ro-BoT-Ko,  a.  [Gr.  Acvni;  (leukos)  — 
white,  and  Eng.  rosolic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucorosolic-acid,  3.     [ROSOLIC-ACID.J 

leu-cor-rhoe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Anxdt  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  plot  (rhed)  =  to  flow.) 

Path. :  A  discharge  from  the  vagina,  com- 
monly called  whites. 

len  06'  si  a,  s.  [Gr.  AevWrit  (!eid:5ris)  = 
anything  white.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cosiadie  (q.v.). 

icu  co  si  a  dee,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lauxe(ia)  ; 
Lot.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft*.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans.  They  have 
the  joints  as  if  they  were  soldered  together 
into  one  piece,  forming  a  small,  hollow,  en- 
amelled lid,to  protect  the  eggs.  (Woodward.) 

leu  CO  81  an, «.  [Hod.  Lat.  kucosHa);  Eng. 
suff.  -an.] 

Zool. :  A  crustacean  of  the  family  Leuco- 
(iadae. 

Ieu-c6-the -a,  s.  [Gr.  A<rv*o«a  (Leukothea) 
=  the  whit*  goddess  :  Aroxot  (Uukos)  =  white, 
and  0ed  =  a  goddess.  ] 

L  Mythol :  A  name  given  to  Ino,  after  she 
was  changed  into  a  sea-goddess. 

2.  Astrm. :  [ASTEROID,  35]. 

•  len-co'-thl-ops,  «.    (LEUCOETHIOPS.) 

leu'  CO- tile,  s.  [Gr.  \mt6s  (Uukos)  =  white, 
and  TI'AOS  (tilos)  =  fibre.] 

Min. :  A  fibrous  mineral  grouped  on  serpen- 
tine ;  cleavage,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
the  long  direction.  From  its  optical  charac- 
ter is  probably  orthorhombic.  Lustre,  silky ; 
colour,  greenish-white.  Compos. :  silica,  28-98; 
alumina,  6*99 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 8*16  ;  mag- 
nesia, 29-78;  lime,  7-37;  soda,  1-32;  water, 
17-29.  Found  at  Reichenstein,  Sileaia. 

len-ci-tur'-Ie,  a.  [Gr.  Atv««  (fe«fa>s)=white ; 
t  connect ,  and  Eng.  uric.  ]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucoturlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgENNiOg.  Laurent's  Oximide.  A 
monobasic  acid,  formed  by  boiling  to  a  syrup 
an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid,  and 
adding  cold  water.  It  Is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble 
In  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalis  and  is 
precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

*  leu  -cous,  a.    [Gr.  Vv*«  (leukos)  =  white.] 
White ;  a  term  applied  to  albinos. 

leu-cox'-ene, ».  [Gr.  A«v««  (feufccw)  =  white, 
and  £eros  (zenos)  =  stranger.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Gttmbel  to  the 
white  decomposition  product  of  ilmenite 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat),  or  menaccanite  (Dana), 
often  observed  in  hornblendic  rocks.  Lasaulx 
regards  this  as  identical  with  his  Titanomor- 
'  "  j  (q.v.X  but  this  is  disputed  by  other 
iralogists. 

pret.  of  v.    Laughed.    (Scotch.) 

"Graceless  Hum  iettyh  At  hia  dad." 

Hurai:  OnttnoOim. 

v.t.  &  i.    [LooK.]     (Scotch.) 
•leuke,  a.    [LUKE,  a.] 
•leuhe  ness,  s.    [LOKENESS.] 

louk  hse mic.  a.  [Gr.  A«u«dt  (leukos)  •  white ; 
olfttn  (hai-nui)  —  blood,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  white  blood — i.e., 
having  only  white  corpuscles.  (Kaaiter.) 

•le-va-clon,  ».    [LEVATION.J 
•le-val-to,  ».    [LAVOLTA.] 


lev  -ant,  le-vant',  a.  ft  s.  [Ital.  levant*  — 
the  east  wind,  the  country  lying  toward  or  in 
the  east ;  from  Lat.  levans,  pr.  par.  of  few  = 
to  raise,  the  reference  being  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  Fr.  levant  ;  Sp.  ft  Fort,  levante.} 

A.  As  adjective  (pron.  leV-ant) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eastern. 

"  Forth  rush  the  levant,  and  the  ponent  wtnd*. 
Euros  itutl  Zephyr."  Milton  :  P,  L.,  x.  704. 

2.  Geol . ;    Rising;  a  term  applied  to  the 
fourth  series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic 
strata,  called  in  New  York,  the  Medina  group, 
and  of  equivalent  age  to  the  May  Hill  Sand- 
stone of  England.     It  signifies  metaphorically 
the  sunrise  period   of   the    Palaeozoic    day. 
Maximum  thickness,  about  2,200  feet.    There 
are  few  organic  remains,  chiefly  marine  shells 
and  fucoids.    (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers :  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

B.  As  substantive  (pron.  le-vant)  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  those   countries,  and 
more  especially  to  the  coasts  of  those  coun- 
tries lying  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  Turkey, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  &c. 

"  My  volajre  to  the  I  lands  of  Caudlm  and  Ohio  In  the 
Levant."— Uackluyt;  Voyage*,  IL  M. 

2.  An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

"  They  are  called  Levant*  both  from  their  course,  as 
blowing  from  the  East  where  the  sun  rises,  and  also 
from  their  freshening  aud  rising  higher  as  the  suit 
rises.'1— Sir  ffenry  Sh«ere  :  Lord  Halifax' tMitceli..  p.  34. 

T  Levant  and  couchant .' 
Law:  [COUCHANT,  5], 
Levant-Sponge,  s.     [TURKEY-SPONGE.] 

le'-vant',  s.  [Probably  thesame  as  LEVANT,  a.] 
A  land-spring.  (Provincial.) 

le-vanf  (I),  v.i.  [Sp.  levantar  =  to  raise  ; 
levantar  el  campo  =  to  break  up  camp  ;  levantar 
la  casa  =  to  break  up  house.]  To  decamp,  to 
run  away. 

le-vanf  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  Un, 
to  curry. 

"There  was  also  much  valuable  machinery  used  for 
rolling,  scouring,  aud  tenanting," — Standard,  Out.  7, 

1881. 

lS-vant'-er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  levant,  a. ;  -er.)  A 
levant ;  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

t  le-vant  er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  levant,  v. ;  -er.) 
One  who  levants  ;  one  who  decamps  without 
paying  his  debts ;  one  who  bets  and  decamps 
without  paying  ;  a  welsher. 

le-vant    ine,  Icv'-ant-ine,  a.  ft  «.     [Eng. 
levant,  a.  ;  -int.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Levant 

"  Those  Ausonia  claims. 
Levantine  regions  these."        Cuwper  :  Talk,  111.  588. 

2.  Fabric:    Distinguishing  the    particular 
kind  of  cloth  known  as  lovautine. 
B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  A  native  of  the  Levant 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant. 

n.  Fabric :  A  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*  le  -  var '  -I  f a'  -ci  -as  (c  as  sh),  s.   [Lat = that 

you  cause  to  be  levied.] 

Law :  A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law, 
executed  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  goods  and 
lands  of  a  debtor.  It  issued  from  county 
courts  and  other  iuferior  courts,  but  has  now 
been  completely  superseded  by  the  writ  of 
elegit  (q.v.). 

*  iS-va'-tlon,  ».    [Lat.  levatio,  from  levatus, 
pa.  par.  of  leva  =  to  raise.]    The  act  of  raising 
or  elevating ;  elevation. 

"  In  the  tyme  of  the  intacion  of  y*  sacrement,  be 
laught"—  Fabyan:  Chronicle,  voL  L,  ch.  ox. 

iS-va'-tor  (pi.  Igv-a-tbV-ea).  «.  [Lat.  = 
a  lifter,  from  levo  =  to  lighten,  to  lift  up,] 

1.  Surg. :  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion  of  the  skull.    It  belongs  to  the  tre- 
phine case. 

"  It  will  be  safer  to  raise  It  up  with  your  fevotor. 
when  It  Is  but  lightly  retained  IB  some  part." — Wite- 
man:  Surgery. 

2.  Anat. :  That  which  raises.      Used  spe- 
cially of  muscles.    There  are  a  levator  anguli 
orte,  a  levator  anguli  scapulw,  a  levator  palati, 
and  ten  others,  besides  levatores  costarum  and 
Uvatores  longiores  costarum. 
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*  leve  (1),  v.t.    A  shortened  form  of  BELIBTV 
(q.v.). 

"  leve  (2),  v.    [LIVE,  t».J 
11  leve  (3),  v.    [LEAVE,  ».J 

*  leve,  5.    [LEAVE,  *.] 

*  leve,  a.    [LIKF.] 

*  lOVO-Cel,  8.      [LEVESELL.11 

lfiv'-ee,  *.    [Fr.  levee  =  a  levy,  &c.,  prop,  the 
fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  lever=  to  raise.]  [Lcvr.j 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  or  time  of  rising. 

"  I  got  to  the  seacoast  time  enough  to  b*  at  the  mm'* 
I«va0.  —  Vray  :  Letter  to  Mr,  fiichoU*. 

2.  A  morning  reception  held  by  a  sovereign, 
>rinee,  or  personage  of  high  rank  ;  especially 
:he  state  receptions  held  by  the  sovereign,  to 
which  are  admitted  all  whose  rank,  position, 
or  office,  entitles  them  to  such  distinction.    It 
differs  from  a  drawing-room  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  latter  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are 
admitted,  while  to  the  former  gentlemen  only 
are  admitted.    In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  assemblage  of  guests,  gene- 
rally one  held  in  the  evening. 

"  He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post,  .  .  . 
Fliea  to  the  levee,  and.  received  with  grace, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shlues  again  in  i>l*ee." 
Cower  :  Retirement,  4M, 

3.  A  quay  or  pier;  a  landing  place  for  vessels. 
(Southern  and  Western  V.  8.) 

II.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  An  embankment  to 
restrain  water,  and  of  a  magnitude  such  as 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  Holland, 
and  the  Po. 

"All  the  large  towns  on  the  river  have  a  lt*e*~— 
ff.  A.  Murray  :  Land  v.f  rhr  Slave  4  the  f'rie,  ch.  vilt 

H  Levee  en  masse :  [LEVY,  «.]. 
lev'-ee,  v.t.    [LEVEE,  *.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  attend  the  levees  of; 
to  court  at  levees. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  To  embank  :  as,  To 
levee  a  river. 

leV-el,  *  lev-ell,  *  liv-el.  a.  &  a.    [O.  Pr. 

livel,  liveau  (Fr.  niveau),  from  Lat.  libella  =  • 
level,  dimin,  of  libra  =  &  level,  a  balance; 
Ital.  liwUo,  livella;  Port,  livel,  nivel;  Sp 
nivel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  which  is  level ;  a  surface  without 
Inequalities ;  a  plane. 

1  A  line  or  surface,  every  point  in  which  It 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  a  true  level ;  a  line  or  surface  which  is 
parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  is  an  apparent  level. 

(2)  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missile 
Is  aimed  or  sent. 

"  As  If  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her."  Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  lit  S. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"If  the  plumb-line  hang  lust  upon  the  perpendlmE. 
1ar,  when  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  tht 
work  Is  level." — Moxon  :  Mechanical  Exercuei. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  state  of  equality  or  equal  elevation 
with  something  else. 

"  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  tb* 
I«»ri."— Atterbury:  To  Pope. 

(2)  The    natural  position   or   state    which 
belongs  to  anything :  as,  He  has  found  hit 
level. 

3.  The  usual  or  ordinary  height,  elevation, 
rate,  or  standard. 

"His  later  production!  fall  below  tbe  lewi  of  hk 
early  essays."— Stewart :  Of  the  Hitman  Mind,  ch.  TH 
pt.  ft.,  !  2. 

4.  A  state  of  feeling  or  thought. 

"  Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levelt  rise." 

Longfellow :  Santa  Fttomm* 

*  6.  A  rule,  plan,  scheme,  or  motive. 
«•  Be  tbe  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid. 

As  temp'rmice  wills."         Prior:  ottoman,  UL if. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  horizontal  gallery  or  passage  in  a  mina 
The  workings  at  different  depths  are  said  te 
be  at  the  different  levels— the  50  or  60  fathom 
level,  and  so  on. 

(2)  An  adit  or  drift  forming  a  drain  for 
water.    A  level  which  opens  to  the  surface  at 
the  side  of  a  valley  is  called  a  day-level,  and 
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forms  a  means  of  natural  drainage  without 
pumping.  A  drowned  or  blind  level  is  a  drain- 
age-gallery which  has  the  form  of  au  inverted 
Blphon.  A  dip-head  level  is  the  oue  which 
proceeds  from  the  foot  of  the  engine-shaft 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  the  rooms 
diverge. 

(3)  A  gutter  for  water  to  run  in. 

2.  Surv.  A  Engin.  :  An  instrument  for  In- 
dicating a  horizontal  line,  or  determining  the 
position  as  to  horizontality  of  an  object  or 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  then  deter- 
mining the  true  level,  or  the  difference  of  rise 
or  fall  between  two  or  more  places,  for  various 
purposes  of  architecture,  engineering,  drain- 
age, &c.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  of 
levels,  varying  In  form,  size,  arrangement,  or 
construction,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  each  is  intended  :  as,  for  instance,  the 
carpenter's,  mason's,  gunner's,  or  surveyor's 
levels,  the  mercurial,  water,  and  spirit  levels, 
&c.  All  may  be  divided  iuto  three  classes  :— 

(1)  The  simplest,   such  as  the  mason's  or 
carpenter's  level,  in  which  the  vertical  line  is 
determined  by  a  plumb  line,  and  the  horizontal 
by  a  iiue  perpendicular  to  it 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  : 
as  in  the  water  and  mercurial  levels. 

(3)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a 
fluid  contained  In  a  glass  tube  :  as  a  spirit 
level. 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Horizontal;    parallel    to   or  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

"  Her  tew!  rnya,  like  golden  ban, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  ngL 

Ions/fellow  :  Xndymion. 

2.  Even  or  on  a  level  with  any  thing  else  ; 
in  the  same  line  or  of  the  same  height  as 
something  else  ;  not  higher  or  lower. 

**  The  setting  BUD  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light" 

Seattle:  Pott.  1 

8.  Having  no  Inequalities  ;  not  having  any 
part  higher  than  another  ;  not  rising  or  fall- 
tog  ;  flat. 

"  See  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountain*  lerel." 

Ohaketp.  !  3  Henry  IT.,  111.  L 

4.  Having  no  gradations   or  difference    of 
•nperiority  or  degree  ;  equal  in  rank  or  degree  ; 
on  an  equality. 

*  5.  Exactly  fitted  ;  agreeing  ;  accordant. 

"And  every  thing  lies  level  to  oor  wish." 

fffurtetp.  :  3  Henry  I  »".,  IT.  1 

*  C.  -4s  adv.  :  Direct,  straight. 

"  It  shall  u  tout  to  yoor  Judgment  pierce 
As  day  doe*  to  your  eye. 

Sboiwp.  :  Bamlef.  lv.  & 

If  (1)  To  do  one's  level  best  :  To  pat  forth  all 
One's  exertions. 

(2)  To  have  one's  head  level:  To  possess  a 
veil-balanced  mind.  (American.) 

*  level-coil,  a.    An  old  Christmas  game, 
In  which  each  player  hunted  the  other  from 
his  seat,  the  loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  the 
winner;   hence,  riotous  sport  of  any  kind. 
(Ben  Jonson.) 

level-lines,  *.  pi 

Shipbuild.  :  Lines  representing  the  bound- 
aries of  sections  drawn  at  different  heights  and 
parallel  with  the  keel.  Water-lines  are  drawn 
parallel  with  the  line  of  flotation  or  the  true 
horizontal.  When  the  ship  floats  on  an  even 
keel,  the  level-lines  and  water-lines  coincide. 

leV-el,  *leV-ell,  v.t.  &  t    [LEVEL,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  make  horizontal  ;   to  reduce   to   a 

horizontal  plane. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  same  level  or  height  with 
another. 

"  Len  bright  the  moon, 
Bat  opposite  In  Zwfd  west  was  set." 

Mtiton:  P.  L.,  rll.  *% 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  even  ;  to  remove  the 
Inequalities  of  surface  in  ;  to  reduce  to  an 
even  or  flat  surface. 

*'  With  unreslated  might  the  monarch  reigns  ; 
Be  Imrdt  mountains,  and  he  raise*  plaiua." 

n  :  Sigitmonda  *  Guitcardo.  888. 


4-  To  lay  flat  ;   to  make   level  with   the 
ground. 

*  Oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound. 
Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow'rs 
Had  levafd  with  the  dust  the  Thebau  tow'rt." 

WiUrie  :  Epiyoniad,  bk.  L 

&   To  point  in  taking   aim;   to  raise  or 


depress,  so  as  to  point  direct  to  an  object ;  to 
direct  straight  at  an  object. 

"  Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Lteellcd  at  ouce  their  muskets  came. " 

Scott :  Rokeby,  T.  SB. 
U.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  an  equality  of 
state,  rank,  condition,  or  degree. 

"  Keiuou  can  never  assent  to  th«  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetite*  which  would  over-ruit  the  soul,  and 
level  it*  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties.'  — />««(y  <tf 
Piety. 

2.  To  aim ;  to  direct. 

"  Revenge,  from  some  baneful  corner,  shall  level  a 
tale  of  dianonour  at  them."— Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy. 
ch.ni. 

*  3.  To  lay  or  point  out  exactly. 

"  To  limit  and  !>-"ftl  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to 
virtue."—  Milton :  Ooct.  qf  /Hvorce.  bk.  it.  ch.  xlv. 

4.  To  adopt;  to  accommodate;  to  pro- 
portion. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  aim  or  point  a  gun,  &c.,  in  a  direct 
line  with  a  mark :  as,  He  levelled  at  the  mark. 

2.  To  be  in  a  direct  line  or  in  the  same 
direction  with  something. 

U.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  aim ;  to  direct  the  aim  or  purpose. 

"  Ambitions  York  did  level  at  my  crown." 

ShaXetp.  :  9  Bmry  VI.,  11  1 

SL  To  conjecture ;  to  guess  at. 

"  She  Uvtlltd  at  our  purposes." 

Shakftp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  T.  S. 

3.  To  accord  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

*'  Such  accommodation  and  resort 
A»  l***l*  with  ber  breeding." 

WiaJeetp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

f  1.  To  level  up ;  To  raise  that  which  is 
lower  to  a  level  or  equality  with  that  which 
is  higher  ;  specif.,  to  raise  persons  of  a  lower 
class  to  an  equality  with  those  of  a  higher.  The 
expression  level  up  was  first  used  by  Lord  Mayo 
in  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  proposed  to  level  up  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, by  establishing  and  endowing  them,  so 
as  to  produce  in  another  way  the  religious 
equality  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed. 

2.  To  level  down :  To  lower  or  reduce  to  the 
same  level  or  status ;  to.  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow.   [If  1.] 

\leve' -less,  a.     [LEA  VELESS.] 

•  leV-el-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  level ;  -iim.]  The  act, 
principle,  or  theory  of  inducing  distinctions 
in  society  to  an  equality. 

leV-el-ler,  «.    £Eng.  level,  T.  ;  -«r.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  levels. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  destroy  all  social  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  socialist. 

"Mingled  with  that  multitude  of  fanatics  and 
levelleri."~Macaulay :  Bitt,  Kng.,  ch.  TV. 

3.  A  billiard-table    foot   having   a   screw 
adjustment  for  height,  in  order  to  level  the 
table. 

1.  An  earth-scraper  for  levelling  a  site. 
]J.  Hist. :  One  of  a  party  in  the  army  of 
the  Long  Parliament  about  1647  who  wished 
to  destroy  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  title 
and  establish  social  equality  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Cromwell  put  them  down  in  1049, 
imprisoning  their  leader  Lilburn. 

"The  l«tettert  were  angry  with  him  for  instituting 
a  privileged  claaa,"— Macautay .'  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

leV-el-lIng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [LEVLL,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  level  or  reducing  to  a 
level ;  the  act  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground. 

"  It  seems  Impossible  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
the  statements  respecting  the  levelling  of  his  houce." — 
Lew  :  Cred.  Early  Boman  Sift.  (1855),  11  185. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
level  or  height  of  any  place,  point,  or  spot. 

le veiling-block,  s.  A  leveling  platform, 
consisting  of  large  iron  plates  laid  together 
and  secured.  The  respective  plates  may  be 
8  or  10  feet  long,  5  or  6  wide,  and  6  inches 
thick.  They  are  completely  covered  with 
holes,  about  1J  inches  in  diameter  and  4  or  5 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  mould 
of  a  given  frame  having  been  laid  on  the 
level  ling-block,  the  figure  of  the  moulding 
edge  is  marked  on  it  with  chalk,  and  iron  pins 
are  stuck  in  the  holes,  so  that  when  the  iron 


rib  is  made  to  touch  those  pins  it  will  have 
the  proper  form.  In  order  the  more  easily  to 
produce  any  required  figure,  the  heads  of  the 
pins  are  furnished  with  eccentric  discs  or 
cams,  by  the  shifting  and  turning  of  which 
the  figure  of  the  frame  can  be  Adjusted  with 
great  precision.  Each  disc  has  several  centre- 
holes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  fitted  on  the 
piu.  The  iron  bar  of  the  frame,  having  been 
raised  to  a  bright  orange  heat  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  called  a  reheating  furnace,  is 
taken  out  by  the  smiths,  laid  on  the  levelling- 
block,  and  rapidly  bent  by  means  of  tongs, 
hammers,  mallets,  and  levers,  so  as  to  lie 
touching  the  heads  of  the  pins. 

levelling  rod,  s.     The  same  as  LEVEL, 

LINO-STAFF  (q.V.). 

levelling  staff,  s.  An  instrument,  one 
form  of  which  consists  of  two  strips  t>i  feet 
long,  united  by  a  longitudinal  tenon  and 
mortise  so  as  to  slide  on  each  other  and  extend 
to  a  length  of  12  feet.  The  divisions  are  in 
feet,  inches,  and  fractions,  and  count  from  the 
bottom.  A  cross-piece  or  vane  slides  on  the 
staff,  and  has  an  aperture  to  enable  the  staff 
graduations  to  be  read. 

levelling  sta nd,  s. 

Photog. :  An  instrument  used  to  support  ft 
glass  plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  ft 
shall  retain  developing  or  other  fluids  upon  its 
upper  surface.  Its  usual  form  is  a  tripod,  of 
suitable  height  to  stand  in  the  developing- 
trough,  with  three  adjusting-screws  by  which 
the  operation  of  levelling  is  accomplished. 

*  leV-el-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  level;  -iy.]    In  a  lerel 
manner ;  evenly. 

"  Neither  would  praise*  and  actions  appear  so  levelljf 
concurrent  In  many  other  of  the  Grecian*,  as  they  du 
In  these,"—  gobbet ;  Thucydidet,  bk.  ii. 

lev' -el-ness,  A,  [Eng.  level;  -ness.}  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  level ;  evenness  ; 
equality  of  surface  or  height. 

"  The  river  Tiber  Is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  yom 
must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  Ittut- 
nett  with  the  earth."—  feachant :  On  Drawing. 

*  lev  -en  (U  «•    [LEAVEN,  *.] 
IcV-en  (2),  t.    [LEVIX.] 

lev'- en  (3),  *.  [LAWN.]  A  lawn ;  an  opw 
space  between  woods. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid,  braid  road. 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  /" 

SooU:  Thomat  the  £Aym«r,  1 

le'-ver  (1),  *le'-vour.  *.  [Fr.  leveur  »  a 
raiser  or  lifter ;  also  levier  =  a  lever,  from 
Lat.  levatorem.,  accus.  of  Icvator  =  a  lifter, 
from  tevatu*,  pa.  par.  of  levo  =  to  lift,  to  make 
light ;  levis  =  light] 

1.  Mech. :  A  bar  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
rigid  substance,  having  a  fixed  point  (or 
fulcrum),  and  used  to  overcome  a  certain 
resistance  (or  weight)  at  some  part  of  the 
oar  by  means  of  a  force  (or  power)  applied 
at  another  part.  The  parts  of  the  lever 
into  which  the  fulcrum  divides  it  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  lever.  When  the  arms  are  in 
the  same  straight  line  the  lever  is  called  a 
straight  lever ;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a 
bent  lever.  The  plane  in  which  the  lever 
can  move  may  be  called  the  plane 
of  the  lever.  The  forces  which 
act  on  the  lever  are  sup* 


LEVZH. 
w.  Weight,    r.  Fulcrum.    F.  Power. 

posed  to  act  in  the  plane  of  the  lever.  Lever* 
are  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  power  and  the  weight  with 
respect  to  the  fulcrum.  In  the  first  class  the 
power  and  the  weight  act  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fulcrum.  In  the  second  class  the  power 
and  the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  being  the  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum.  In  the  third  class  the  power  and 
the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  power  being  the  nearer  to  the  ful- 
crum. Thus  we  may  say  briefly  that  the  three 
classes  have  respectively  the  fulcrum,  the 
weight,  and  the  power  in  the  middle  position, 
The  following  are  examples  of  levers  of  the 
first  class :  a  crowbar  used  to  raise  a  heavy 
weight,  a  poker  used  to  raise  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  brake  of  a  pump.  In  scissors,  shears, 


fete,  fat,  fare,   amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  »6n ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oa  =  e ;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  —  lew. 
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tUppers,  and  pincers  we  have  examples  of  a 
double  lever  of  the  first  class.  The  oar  of  a 
boat  furnishes  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the 
second  class.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  blade  7t 
the  oar  in  the  water  ;  the  power  is  applied  by 
the  hand  ;  the  weight  is  applied  at  the  row- 
lock.  A  pair  of  nutcrackers  is  a  double  lever 
of  the  second  class.  A  pair  of  tongs  used  to 
hold  a  coal  is  a  double  lever  of  the  third 
class.  The  fulcrum  is  the  pivot  on  which  the 
two  parts  of  the  instrument  turn  ;  the  power 
Is  the  pressure  applied  by  the  hand  ;  the 
weight  is  the  resistance  of  the  coal  at  the  end 
of  the  tongs.  An  example  of  the  third  class 
of  lever  is  seen  in  the  human  forearm  em- 
ployed to  raise  an  object  taken  in  the  hand. 
The  fulcrum  is  at  the  elbow ;  the  power  is 
exerted  by  a  muscle  which  cornea  from  the 
npper  part  of  the  arm,  and  is  Inserted  in  the 
fori'arni  near  the  elbow  ;  the  weight  is  the 
object  raised  in  the  hand.  (Todhunter:  Me- 
chanics for  Beginners,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  form  of  escapement.    [LETER-ESCAPE- 

MENT.] 

(2)  A  watch  having  a  lever-escapement;  a 
lever  watch. 

3.  Dentistry: 

(1)  A  tool  for  extracting  stumps. 

(2)  A  turnkey  (q.v.). 

4.  Surg.  .*  An  obstetric  instrument,  curved 
at  its  extremity,  and  having  a  fenestra.    It  is 
used  in  extracting  the  head  of  a  child ;  a 
vectis. 

5.  Fig. :  That  which  exerts  great  power. 
lever -brace,   ».      A  carpenter's  hand- 
brace. 

lever-engine,  ».  The  same  as  GRASS- 
HOPPER-ENGINE (q.v.). 

lever-escapement,  s. 

Hani. :  A  form  of  escapement  in  which  the 
lever  vibrates  on  a  centre  and  carries  the 
pallets  (or  anchor),  and  its  forked  end  alter- 
nately engages  with  nnd  is  engaged  by  a  ruby 
pin  attached  to  a  disc  on  the  balance-arbor. 
The  lever  or  fork,  having  the  impulse  given  to 
it  from  the  wheel,  and  then  striking  against 
the  ruby  pin,  gives  the  motion  to  the  balance 
from  which  it  was  disengaged,  till  brought 
back  by  the  hair-spring ;  the  ruby  pin  then 
strikes  the  fork  and  disengages  the  wheel, 
thus  allowing  it  to  go  on.  This  causes  two 
distinct  beats. 

lever  hoist,  «. 

Mech. :  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  re- 
ciprocating circular  into  a  continuous  recti- 
linear motion. 

lever-Jack,  s.  A  form  of  hoist  having  a 
lever,  post,  and  pawl,  in  which  the  lever  en- 
gages with  a  rack.  [LIFTINO-JACK.] 

lever-obstetric,  «. 

Surg. :  [LEVER,  II.  4]. 

lever-press,  s.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  evident  forms  of  pressing  apparatus.  It 
assumes  many  forms  :  cider-presses,  lard  or 
tallow  squeezers,  and  cheese-presses,  are  con- 
structed to  obtain  pressure  by  a  lever,  which 
is  depressed  by  a  suspended  weight,  by  tackle, 
or  by  a  screw. 

lever-punch,  s.  A  punch  operated  by 
the  rolling  motion  of  two  cam-faced  levers 
•which  are  drawn  together  by  a  screw. 

lever-valve,  s.  A  safety-valve  kept  in 
its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  ad- 
justable weight,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Papin 
of  Blois.  In  locomotives  a  spring  is  used  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  instead  of  a  weight,  the 

Pressure  being  regulated  by  a  screw  and  in- 
icated  on  a  brass  plate. 

lever- watch,  s.  A  watch  having  a  lever 
escapement. 

lever  (2),  s.    [A  corruption  of  louvre  (q.T.).] 
lever-boards,  i.pl.    [LOUVRE-BOARDS.] 
'le'-ver,  a.  4  adv.    [LIEF.] 

A.  As  adj. :  More  agreeable,  more  pleasant ; 
dearer. 

B.  As  adv. :  More  willingly,  more  gladly  ; 
rather. 

"  We  had  lever  to  dry  them  so  should  be-fall." 

Song  of  Roland,  SSI 

le'-ver,  v.t.    [LEVER  (IX  «.]    To  act  upon  or 
force  with  a  lever. 

"I  put  a  paddle  In  his  month  to  lever  It  open."— 
Sydney  Homing  Herald,  Oct.  34,  1B8L 


le'-ver-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  lever  (if, 
-aye.} 

1.  The  action  of  a  lever ;  that  arrangement 
of  parts  by  which  lever  power  is  gained. 

2.  The  mechanical  power  gained  by  the  use 
of  a  lever. 

3.  Fig.:  Great  advantage  or  power;  as  the 
leverage  of  the  press. 

leV-er-et,  *lyv-er-et,  i.  [O.  Fr.  levrault, 
from  Lat.  leporem,  accus.  of  lepus  =  a  hare  ; 
Fr.  levrette,  diinin.  of  lievre  (O.  Fr.  Uare)  =  a 
hare.]  A  hare  in  its  first  year ;  a  young  hare. 

"  As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind  ... 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  Intercept  his  way. 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey. 

Pope :  Homer  i  Iliad  X.  427. 

lev-er-ock,  *  lev-er-ook,  lav-er-ook, ». 

[LAVEROCK.]    A  lark  (q.v.). 

"  The  smaller  hints  have  their  particular  Masons  ; 
as,  the  leveroolc." — Walton:  Angler. 

le'-ver-wood,  s.    [Eng.  lever,  and  wood.] 
Sot. :  Ostrya  virginica. 

•leve  sell,  •  leve  eel,  *  Icf  sal,  *lefc- 
sale,  s.  [  A.S.  ledf=  leaf,  and  sal,  sel  =  a  room, 
a  hall ;  Sw.  lofsal  ;  Da.  liivsal  =  a  hut  of 
branches  with  foliage  on.] 

1.  A  lattice  ;  a  lattice-window. 

"  The  gny  levetett  at  the  tauerne  Is  slgne  of  the  win 
that  is  In  celler," — Chaucer :  rersonet  Tale. 

2.  A  pent-house ;  a  projecting  roof  over  a 
door,  window,  &c. 

3.  An  open  shed. 

*  leV-e't,  ».    [Fr.  lever  =  to  raise,  to  arouse.] 

Mil. :  The  morning  call  on  the  trumpet,  by 
which  soldiers  are  aroused  ;  a  reveille 

"  Ue  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellet, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levft, 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  breviat." 

Halter:  Uudibrai,  11.  2. 

leV-St-ar-blo,  *  leV-5-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  levy, 
v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  levied  or  col- 
lected ;  that  may  be  assessed  and  levied. 

"The  sum  which  any  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  were 
not  brought  in.  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law."— 
Balier:  Henry  ril.  (an.  1M*|. 

le  vi  a  than,  ».  [Low  Lat.,  from  Heb.  Jft$ 
(livyathari)  =  leviathan  (see  def.),  f"T|7  (livyah) 
a  garland,  a  wreath ;  leviathan  then  =  the 
wreathed  animal,  from  twisting  itself  into 
wreaths  or  folds.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  huge  animated  being,  whether  man 
or  beast. 

2.  One  who  Is  much  greater  than  or  far 
exceeds  others  in  any  profession,  art,  business, 
occupation,  &C. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Job  xll.,  and 
the  margin  of  iii.  8,  or  fig.  "  Pharaoh,"  King  of 
Egypt,  Psalm  Ixxiv.  14).    [PHARAOH.] 

(2)  Some  cetacean,  inhabiting  the  Medit- 
terranean  (Psalm  civ.  26). 

(S)  A  real  or  imaginary  sea-serpent  (?)  (Isa. 
xxvii.  IX 

2.  Mythol.  :  Any  great  sea  monster. 

"Then  Itvinthan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep, 
btretch'd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims." 

leV-ied,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [LEVY,  v.] 

*  leV-ig-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  levigo)  =  to  make 
smooth,  to  polish  ;  Eng.  -able.]  That  may  or  can 
be  rubbed  or  ground  down  to  a  fine  powder. 

"  Lay  dust  and  ashes  [evigable 
On  the  Professor's  lecture-table." 

A'.  Browning:  Chrittmat  Xvm,  XTiii. 

leV-J-gate,  v.t.    [LEVIGATE  (1),  o.] 

*  1.  Ord.  iMitg. :  To  make  smooth ;  to  plane, 
to  polish,  to  ease. 

"When  use  hath  levigated  the  organs  .  .  .  those  ob- 
jects are  no  longer  felt."—  Barrow :  Sermon*,  vol.  HL, 

•  ser.  I. 

2.  Chen.  &  Pharm. :  To  grind  or  rub  down 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

"The  chyle  Is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil. and 
water,  much  levigated,  or  smooth.'— ArbuOtnot:  On 
Alimentt. 

•  lev'-I-gate,l8B'-vi-gate,l»'-vJ-Kat-8d, 
(1),  a.     [Lat.  levigatvs,  j>a.  par.  of  levigo  **  to 
make  smooth,  from  llvis  =  smooth.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  smooth  or  polished. 
2.  Sot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  being 

polished,  as  many  seeds. 


*  lev  I  gate  (2),  a.    [Lat.  Uvigatu.3,  i*.  par. 
of  levigo  =  to  make  light ;  livis  =  light.]  Mad« 
light  or  lighter ;  lightened,  softened. 

"Whereby  bis  labours  being  levigate,  and  Bade 
more  tollerable,  he  shall  gouerue  with  the  better 
aduyse."— Sir  T.  &lmot :  Oovemour,  bk.  i..  ch.  il. 

lev-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  levigaito,  from  ttvl- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  levigo  =  to  make  smooth.] 
[LEVIGATE,  v.]  The  process  of  rubbinga  moist 
material  between  two  hard  surfaces,  as  ir 
grinding  pigments  and  printer's  Ink. 

iS-vig-lI-a'-nite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Levigliani ;  sun".  -Ue  (Mid.).] 

Min. :  D'Achiardi  gave  this  name  provision, 
ally  to  a  mineral  which  he  regarded  as  a  ferri- 
ferous variety  of  Guadalcazarite  (q.v.).  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  it  contained 
no  selenium,  and  more  zinc  and  iron.  From 
the  mercury  mine  of  Levigliani,  near  Serra- 
vezza,  Italy. 

*  le v-  in,  *  leav  -en,  *  lev  en,  *  lev-ene, «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    Lightning. 

"See  1  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 
Flashes  downward  without  warning." 

Longfellow  :  Balden  Legend,  T* 

*  levin-brand,  s.    A  thunder-boit 
le'-vine,  «.    [LEVYNE.] 

*  leV-in-er,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  swift 
species  of  hound. 

le'-vir,  ».  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Sansc.  divar;  Or. 
fiarjp  (doer)  =  a  husband's  brother,  a  brother- 
in-law.] 

Anthrop. :  One  upon  whom  devolves  the 
obligation  of  marrying  the  widow  of,  and  thus 
begetting  issue  to,  a  deceased  brother  or  near 
relation. 

"  In  the  earliest  age  the  levir  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  the  widow ;  indeed  she  was  his  wife  witliout 
any  form  of  marriage."— J.  F.  HcLeman  :  Studlet  in 
Ancient  Htttory.  p.  192. 

le'-vlr-ate,  ».  &  o.    [Fr.  Uvirat.}    [Levm.) 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Jewish  Hist. :  The  Mosaic  law  binding  the 
brother  of  a  man  dying  without  issue  to  marry 
the    widow    (Deut.    xxv.    5).     Where   there 
were    several    brothers,    the    lot    probably 
fell  to  the  eldest ;  failing  brothers,  the  mar- 
riage was  in  honour  incumbent  on  the  nearest 
kinsman  (Ruth  iii.  iv.).    The  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest,  who  was 
bound  to  marry  a  virgin  (Levit.  xxi.  13,  14). 
The  first-born  son  of  the  second  marriage  was 
considered  the  son  of  the  deceased,  "  that  his 
name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel "  (Deut.  xxv.  6). 
This  law  was  not  strictly  obligatory  ;  but  the 
man  who  refused  to  obey  it  was  publicly  dis- 
honoured (Deut.  xxv.  7-10).    How  ancient  the 
custom  was  among  the  Jews  may  be  seen 
from  the  case  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxviii.  6-30).    It 
still  exists  among  Jews  in  the  East ;  in  the 
West  they  are,  of  course,  bound  by  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 
The  levirate  is  mentioned  by  tiie  Synoptists  as 
giving  rise  to  a  question  proposed  to  Jesus  by 
the  Sadtlucees    concerning   the   resurrection 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Luke  xx. 
27-38). 

2.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"The  system  of  levirate.  under  which,  at  a  man'! 
death,  his  wife  or  wives  i>ass  to  his  brother,  is,  I  think, 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  rights  of  nroiierty 
than  with  polyandry.  This  custom  is  widely  distri- 
buted. It  is  found,  for  instance,  among  the  Mongols 
(  Wutlke'i  dee.  der  Mentch.,  i.  223)  and  Kaffirs  ( A rbout- 
art  :  Tour,  pp.  88, 1881.  and  iuYucatau  ( Bancroft :  Motive 
Racet,  it  ml  '  When  an  elder  brother  dies,'  says 
Livingstone  j  Travels,  p.  las), '  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
respect  of  his  wives ;  the  brother  next  In  age  takes 
them,  aa  among  the  Jews,  ami  the  children  that  may 
be  born  of  those  women  be  calls  his  brothers  also.'  In 
India  among  the  Nalrs,  '  a  man  always  takes  to  wife, 
by  the  custom  called  Bagal,  his  elder  brother's  widow 
(Oalton  :  Dei.  Elhn.  Beng.al,  p.  138).  Among  the  Pa- 
cific Islanders,  Mr.  Brenchley  mentions  that  In  Erro- 
mango  '  the  wives  of  deceased  brothers  fall  to  tha 
eldest  surviving  brother'  (Cntite  of  the  Curacoa,  p 
819).  Similar  statements  have  been  made  also  as  re 
gards  some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  the  Mexicans,  Samo. 
ans.  New  Zealanders,  and  Khyens."—  Lubbock:  Orig.  of 
CluUitation  (1882),  pp.  141,  142. 

IT  For  other  authorities  see  J.  F.  McLei 
nan's  Primitive  Marriage. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  observing,  or  In 
any  way  connected  with  the  system  of  mar- 
riage described  under  A. 

"  Provision  is  made  for  the  rights  of  succession  of 
the  ievinue  union."— J.  /'.  McLennan:  Sludiei  As 
Ancient  Slttory,  p.  181. 

lev-I-rat'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  levirat(.e);  -icaU 
The  same  as  LEVIRATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

« leV-I-tate,  v.t.  *  i.    [LEVITATION.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  buoyant,  so  as  to 
float  in  the  air ;  a  term  used  by  spiritualists. 


JlSll,  bo>;  pout,  Jortrl;  oat,  oell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-•Ian, -tlau  -  shan.    -Hon.  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tlous,  -clout,  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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levitation— lewdly 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  light  or  buoyant,  no 
M  to  float  in  the  air. 

"A  provision.  dlstinguiahingly  calculated  for  the 
aune  purpose  of  levitatton."—  fateg  :  Natural  Theo- 
ton.  cb.  ill.,  1  1. 

ieV-l-ta  -Uon,  ».  [Lat.  levitat  (genit  ln-ita- 
fi»),  from  levis  =  light.] 

*  1.   The  act  of  making  light  ;  lightness, 
buoyancy. 

2.  Among  spiritualists  a  name  given  to 
the  alleged  phenomenon  of  bodies  naturally 
heavier  than  air  becoming  buoyant,  and  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere. 

sW-vite,  i.  [Lat.  pi.  LevUa  ;  Gr.  pi.  Aevirai 
(fctiibri):;  Heb.  pL  DlS(l«>im)=Levite8,from 
*V>  (ieri)  =  (1)  »  joining,  (2)  Lev!  ;  Eng.,  &c. 
»utr.  -tie.] 

1.  Scrip.  JHrt.,  *!.  (Pi).  :  The  descendants 
of  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxix.  84).  Moses  and  Aaron  were  of  Levite 
extraction  (Exod.  ii.  1-10,  iv.  14),  and  when 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  were  formally  set 
apart  to  perpetuate  the  priesthood,  the  other 
Levites  were  designated  as  a  sacred  caste 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  ill.  5-18,  xvii.  2-8).  The  chief  branches 
of  the  Levites  were  the  Kohathites,  the 
Gershomites,  and  the  Merarites  (Num.  ill., 
iv.).  To  these  separate  functions  were  as- 
signed, the  more  important  being  entrusted 
to  the  Kohathites,  among  whom  were  Moses 
and  Aaron  (1  Chron.  vi.  1-3).  The  Le- 
vites took  office  at  25  years  old  (Num.  viii. 
24,  25),  or  at  30,  and  had  to  resign  at  50 
(Num.  iv.  S,  23,  30-39,  43-47).  They  were 
consecrated  to  their  office  (Num.  viii.  5-26). 
They  were  to  have  no  tribal  territory: 
Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num. 
xviii.  20,  xxvi.  62  ;  Deut.  x.  9.  xviii.  2,  Josh. 
zviii.  7).  But  special  cities  were  to  be  as- 
signed to  them,  so  scattered  over  the  country 
as  to  enable  them  to  render  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  service  to  all  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.). 

The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  all  Levitical 
cities  (Num.  xxxv.  1-8). 

They  were  to  be  supported  by  tithes,  but 
themselves  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priest- 
hood (Num.  xviii.  21-24,  26-32  ;  Neh.  x.  37). 
The  Levites  obtained  much  respect  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.  At  the  time  of  the 
Judges  their  social  position  greatly  declined 
(Judges  xviii.)  TheyrevivedunderSamuel.but 
declined  under  Saul  ;  David  reorganised  them, 
assigning  24,000  to  assist  the  priests,  4,000  to 
be  musicians,  4,000  to  be  gatekeepers,  and 
5,000  for  other  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.). 
The  religious  schism  which  followed  on  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  superseded  the  Levites 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  which 
multitudes  of  them  removed  to  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14,  xiil.  9),  exerting  a  great  in- 
fluence, spiritual,  social,  and  political,  through 
every  subsequent  change,  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  The  office  of  the 
Levites  made  them  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  caste. 

The  only  mention  of  Levites  In  the  New 
Testament  is  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
"imaritan  (Luke  x.  33). 

*  2.  Fig.  :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  wandering  curate  or  a  noble- 
man's or  gentleman's  chaplain,  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  servants,  was  often  called  a  Levite, 
in  allusion  to  Judges  xviii.      Dryden,  in  his 
Absalom  A  Achitopltel,  applies  the  name  Levites 
to  the  Puritan  clergy  who  lost  their  benefices 
In  1662  through  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 


.,<i.  CL*t.  Leviticus, 
from  Gr.  Aevt7i«6:  (Lfuitikos),  from  AeviVijt 
(ieuiles)  =  a  Levite  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  Uvitique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levites;  con- 
nected with  the  Levites. 

"  According  to  the  Levitical  Institution.  "—SpaJ  man  .* 
tighit  of  tl*e  church,  cb.  xxvi. 

*2.  Priestly. 

Levitical  degrees,  s.  pi.  Those  degrees 
•f  kindred  within  which  persons  are  forbidden 
to  marry  (L«v.  xviii.  6-18). 

tS-vif  -Ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  Levitical  ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Levites;  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law. 

"  That  this  traditional  service  was  not  Levitioally 
correct  need!  no  proof—  W.  Robertion  Smith.-  Old 
TtO.  in  Jemlh  Church,  lect,  Till,  p.  228. 

IrS-vit'-I-cus,  s.      [Lat.  Levitteut  (Vulgate)  ; 
Gr.  Aeui'Tueoi-  (Leu'itikon).] 
Old  Tut.  Canon  :  The  third  book  of  the  Pen- 


tateuch and  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  named  >np»i  (yaiyiqra)  = 
"  And  called,"  from  its  nrst  two  words.  It  pre- 
scribes laws  regarding  sacrifices  (ch.  i.-vii.), 
narrates  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
as  priests  (viii.  ix.),  with  the  deaths  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (x.  20),  draws  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (xi.),  makes  regula- 
tions as  to  purification  after  childbirth  (xii.), 
from  leprosy.&c.  (xiii.,  xiv.,xv.),  thegreatday  of 
atonement,&c.(xvi.,  xvii.),marriages,  Ac.  (xviii. 
-xx.)  and  priestly  duties  (xxi.-xxii.),  the  great 
festivals(xxiii.),  tabernacle  worship,  &c.(xxiv.), 
social  arrangements  (xxv.),  and  vows  and 
tithes  (xxvii.).  Intercalated  into  these  is  a 
chapter,  which  makes  Divine  promises  to  the 
people  if  they  observe  the  several  laws,  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  them  if  they  dis- 
obey (xxvi.  ;  cf.  with  Dent,  xxviii.). 

The  integrity  of  the  work  is  admitted  by 
most  critics,  though  rationalists  contend  that 
the  Levitical  legislation  did  not  originate  till 
1,000  years  after  Moses,  and  was  not  carried 
out  till  after  the  building  of  the  second  temple. 
One  of  them  contends  that  Ezekiel  was  the 
author  of  Leviticus  xxvi,  and  probably  of 
xviii.  -xx.,  and  that  xviii.  -xxvii.  form  a  section 
by  themselves  distinct  from  the  remainderof  the 
book,  and  written  in  the  same  circle,  though 
not  by  the  same  hand.  The  rest  of  Leviticus 
Is  attributed  to  priests  during  or  after  the 
captivity.  A  few  passages  may,  it  is  stated, 
have  been  later  than  the  rest,  but  all  must 
have  been  in  their  place  before  the  issue  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  B.C.  about  338,  for  it 
has  them  just  as  we  find  them  now. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cus is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
other  New  Testament  books.  Carrying  out  the 
teaching  of  Heb.  ix.,  x.,  &c.,  the  Christian 
Church  believes  that  nearly  every  sacrifice  or 
other  ceremony  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  at  his  death  "  waxed  old,"  and  was  "  ready 
to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii.  13). 

leV-I-t#.  "lev-i-tte,  ».  [Lat  ItvUatem,  ace. 
of  lemtas  =  lightness  ;  levit  =  light  ;  Ital. 
Uvita;  Sp.  levedad.} 

•L  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
light  ;  want  or  absence  of  weight,  as  compared 
with  something  else. 

"  Levity,  whereby,  what  we  call  light  bodiec  iwl  in  ; 
a  thing  no  lea*  useful  in  the  world  than  it*  opposite, 
gravity."—  Derham  :  Phylico-Theol.,  bk.  L,  ch.  V. 

2.  Fig.  :  Lightness  of  disposition,  conduct, 
or  manner  ;  want  of  consideration  or  serious- 
ness ;  a  disposition  to  trifling  ;  thoughtless- 
ness, unsteadiness,  fickleness,  changeableness, 
volatility. 

••  By  breaking  that  engagement  he  bfcd  incurred  the 
imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy."—  Maoaulay  : 
Jiitt.  Kng.,  ch.  V. 

le-vo-,  pr«/.  [For  this  prefix  and  compound*. 
see 


leV-n-lln,  ».    (Lat.  lacmU);  I  connect.,  and 

Eng.  sun",  -in.] 
Chem.  :  An  uncrystallizable  sugar  discovered 

by  Dragendorff  in  the  Taraxacum  offlcinale 

(Dandelion  root>     It  has  the  same  composi- 

tion as  inulin,  but  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Its  solution  tastes  sweet,  and  is  optically  in- 

active. 
lev-n-lln'-ic,  o.     [Eng.  lemlin;  -fc.l    (See 

the  'compound.) 

levulinlc  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C5H8O5.  An  acid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar, 
water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  a  salt  bath  for 
four  days,  and  extracting  by  means  of  ether. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
its  solutions  are  optically  Inactive. 

leV-y.  v.t.    [LEW,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  To  desist  from,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

••  Enphranor.  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one 
only,  forthwith  led  his  army  to  Demetrias."—  P.  Sol- 
land  :  Lin,  p.  1,178. 

2.  To  raise,  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  as 
a  force  of  war. 

"  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again." 

Shatetp.  :  t  Henry  VI.,  IT.  8. 

3.  To  collect  by  assessment  ;  to  raise,  as  a 
toll,  a  tax,  a  contribution,  &c. 

"Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and 
goods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through  certain 
manors."—  Smith  .-  Wealth  of  Xatlmi,  bk.  ill.  ch.  ill. 

4.  To  raise  ;  to  cause  in  any  way. 

"A  grace 

That,  quite  eclipsing  pleasure's  painted  face. 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause." 

Couper:  Table  Talt,  CM. 


H.  Law : 

*  1.  To  raise,  to  erect :  as,  To  levy  a  ditch, 
to  levy  a  house. 

2.  To  seize  in  execution  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tress :  as.  To  levy  a  distress. 

H  1.  To  levy  war :  To  raise  or  begin  a  war  ; 
to  take  up  arms ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"Yet  the  thought  of  war,  which  wise  men  saw 
actually  levifd  upon  the  king  already,  was  muc!i 
abhorred."— Clarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  69s. 
2.  To  levy  a  fine :  To  commence  and  carry 
on  a  suit  for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  01 
tenements. 

leV-y,  «.    [Fr.  levee,  from  lever;  Lat.  leva  =  t 
raise.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  levying,  raising,  or  collecting 
for  public  service,  or  for  private  association.^, 
such  as  trades-unions. 

"  Delegates  promised  that  a  levy  of  half-a-crown  pet 
mau  should  be  made."— Daily  Item.  July  w.  isftl 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  raised,  or  collect*  •!. 

"  Ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest  .  .  . 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained." 

Wardncorth :  White  Doe  of  Sylttane,  IT. 

3.  A  small  coin,  or  its  value,  being  twelve 
cents  and  a  half  or  sixpence.    (American.) 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  collecting  or  seizing  ou 
execution. 

If  Levy  In  matt  [Fr.  levee  en  matte] :  The  act 
of  levying  or  raising  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  a  country  for  military  service. 

lev  yne,  leV-yn-ite,  «.  [Named  by 
Brewster,  after  the  mineralogist  and  crystallo- 
grapher,  A.  Levy;  sun",  -ine,  -ite (Mi».).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Zeolite 
group.  Crystallization  regarded  as  rhombo- 
hedral,  and  twinned  as  in  chabasite,  but 
Becker,  who  has  made  a  minute  study  of  this 
mineral,  as  well  as  of  chabasite,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  well-known  optical 
anomalies  of  these  minerals  are  referable  to  a 
complicated  twinning  of  Individual  crystal* 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  Hardness, 
4-4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'09-2'16.  Lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colourless,  white  to  grayish  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  <>f 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  represents  I 
by  the  formula  SSiOjAloOVCa-Na'rOq^llo. 
Lines  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  dolerites  m 
Iceland,  Faroe,  Co.  Antrim,  and  Greenland. 

*  lew  "lewe(ew  as  u  or  t.),  o.  [LITHE- 
WARM.]  Tepid,  lukewarm. 

"  For  thou  art  lewe,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot.* 
^Wycllffe:  ApoealtptliL 

lewd  (ew  as  nor 6),  'lowed,  *lewid.   .. 

[A.S.   lanced  =  lay,   belonging  to  the  laity, 
properly  pa.  par.  of  Idtwan  =  to  weaken.] 

*  1.  Lay ;  belonging  to  the  laity ;  laic ;  not 
clerical. 

•2.  Unlearned,  as  if  connected  with  the 
English  lay  or  the  Gr.  tdtwrr/c  (idiotlff). 

"  As  necessary  for  the  lewd  as  the  learned."— 4  Short 
Catechttm.  (1663.) 

•3.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

"Love,  my  letcd  pllott,  hath  a  restlesee  mtnde." 

Spenar:  F,  (I..  III.  iv.  ». 

*4.  Simple,  common,  ordinary;  not  requir- 
ing skill  or  learning. 

"The  rest  he  rewarded,  ech  according  to  the  leinlm 
service  they  did."— toil* ;  Tacilut ;  Hat.,  p.  16>. 

*  5.   Vicious   without   particularising    the, 
nature  of  the  vice ;  profligate. 

••But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moTed  with 
envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd  [Gr.  TTOvnpovf, 
Vnlg.  malot]  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.'  — Adi  xvli.  6. 

6.  Wanton,  lascivious ;  given  to  indulgence) 
in  lust ;  dissolute,  lustful. 

7.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  profligacy ; 
unchaste,  dissolute. 

••  Perverting  often,  by  the  stress  of  letod 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct." 
Onvpar:  Toot,  11.  SSI 

8.  Proceeding  from  lewdness  or  unlawful 
lust. 

lewd'-iy  (ew  as  u  or  ii),  *lewed-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  lewd;  -ly.\ 
"  1.  Ignorantly  ;  without  learning ;  simply. 

"  Though  he  can  but  tevtedly 
On  metres."  Chaucer .'  C.  T*  4,4*7. 

*  2.  Wickedly,  naughtily. 

"A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  levtdly  bent." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  Vl.t  ii.  L 

3.  Grossly,  coarsely,  obscenely. 

"HisnamelsFalstafT:  if  that  man  should  be  lewdlf 
given,  he  deceiveth  me."— ShaJceip. :  3  Benry  IF.,  Ii.  4. 

4.  With  an  unlawful  indulgence  in  lust. 
(Ezekiel  xxii.  11.) 


fate,  f&t,  lore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  BIT,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  enr,  rnle,  fall;  tryi  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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lewd  ness  (ew  as  u  or  U),  «.  [Eng.  lewd  : 
•ness.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

M.  Want  of  learning;  ignorance,  illiterav,., , 
•Implicity. 

"  Thing**  that  btj  made  more  mbtlely 
Than  they  can  in  their  lewednestf  comprehend." 
Chaucer:  C.T.,  lo,53T. 

2.  Vice,  without  particularizing  its  nature  ; 
profligacy. 

"  It  it,  were  a  matter  of  wrong,  or  wicked  lewdness 
[pqSiovpyrina  (rhadiourgemal—Yvlg,  facinui  petti- 
mum.]  O  ye  Jews,  reaaou  would  that  I  should  bear 
with  you." — Actt  xvlii,  14.  (A.  V.) 

3.  Wantonness,  lasciviousness,  unchastity, 
lechery,  sensuality. 

"  That  all  women  may  be  taught  not  to  do  after 
your  lewdnett."—Ezekiel  xxiii.  4ft. 

II.  Law :  Open  and  notorious  lewdness,  by 
frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  is  an  indictable 
offence  ;  grossly  scandalous  and  public  in- 
decency IB  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

*lewds'-b£  (ew  as  u  or  u),  $.  [LEWD.]  A 
lewd  or  lecherous  person,  a  profligate,  a 
debaucher. 

*  lewd  -ster  (ew  as  u  or  u),  j.    [Bng.  lewd ; 
suff.  -ster.]    A  lewd  person,  a  lecher,  a  liber- 
tine, a  profligate. 

"AKnin.it  such  Ituxttters  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery." 

SHaketp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  \YimUar.  T.  S. 

*  lowed,  "  lewde,  a.    [LEWD.] 

lew  is  (1),  lew  is  son  (ew  as  u)f «.    (See 

1.  Jtfecft.. :  A  contrivance  for  lifting  stones 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
the  peculiar  mortise  marks  are  found  in  the 
stones  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.   It  received  its  name 

from     a     Frenchman     who 
brought  it  to  its  present  form. 
Be  was  an  architect  on  the 
works  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears  in  com- 
pliment to  his  master.   It  con- 
sists of  two  dovetail  tenons, 
which  are  expanded  by  a  key         LEWIS. 
In  a  dovetail  mortise  in  the 
stone,  and  shackled  to  the  hoisting-chain.  The 
dovetail  pieces  are  first  inserted,  and  then 
forced  apart  by  the  middle  key,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  undercut  portion  of  the  mortise.  All  three 
are  then  shackled  to  the  lifting-chain. 

2.  Cloth. :  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth. 

lewis-bolt,  *.  A  wedge  -  shaped  bolt 
secured  in  its  socket  by  lead,  and  used  as  a 
lewis  iu  lifting. 

leW-is  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *.    [Louis.] 

lex,  s.    tut.]    Law. 

IT  (1)  Lex  mercatoria  :  Mercantile  law. 

(2)  Lex  non  scripta :  The  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  of  the  land. 

(3)  Lex  scripta  :  Statute  law. 

(4)  Lex  talionis :  The  law  or  principle  of  re- 
taliation  ;  the  law  directing  that  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  crime  : 
as,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c. 

ilex  i  cal,  a.  [Or.  A«£t«<«  (lexikos)  =  ot  or 
pertaining  to  words.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon ; 
Of  or  pertaining  to  words. 

"  Lexical  divergences,  by  which  different  words  are 
employed  lu  literature  from  thoae  which  occur  in 
popular  Bpeech.  are  common  to  all  languages."  — 
Ji.  Sweet :  Soundt  of  Spoken  Svediih,  p.  459. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

"All  the  most  Important  grammatical,  exegetlcal,  and 
lexical  words  have  been  laid  under  tribute."— Brit. 
Quart.  Review,  vol.  Ivii.  (1873),  p.  602. 

lex  i  cal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lexical ;  -ly.]  Ac- 
cording  to  lexicography ;  by  means  of  a 
lexicon. 

lex  I  cog'~ra-pher,.«.  [Gr.  Ae&KoV  (texikon) 
=  a  lexicon,  and  ypa<£w  (grapho)  =  to  write; 
Fr.  lexicogniphe,]  One  who  writes  or  com- 
piles a  lexicon  or  dictionary ;  the  author  or 
compiler  of  a  dictionary. 

"Of  all  the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  un- 
happy lexicographer  hoi  da  the  lowest  place."— 
Johnton :  Plan  qf  an  Englith  Dictionary. 

lex  i  co  grdph  ic,     lex-J  co-gr&ph- 

ie-al*  a.  [Gr.  \C£IKOV  (lexicon)  =  a  lexicon, 
and'Eng.  graphic,  graphical  (q.v.).]  Of  or 


pertaining  to  lexicography  or  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary. 

"HU  Interpretations  are  more  grammatical  and 
lr*tcoyrapMcal."—Athtnaum,  Mar.  22,  1884,  p.  373. 

*  lex-I  c6g-ra-phlst,  s.     [Eng.  lexicograph- 

(y);  -ist.]    A  lexicographer. 

"The  good  old  Ifzir'yrapkM,  Adam  Littelton."— 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  184. 

lex  l-cdg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  Aefuedi-  (lexikon) 
=  a  lexicon,  and  ypd.<t>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  writing  or  com- 
piling a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

"Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexlcoffraphy,  that  not 
only  darkness,  but  light  iiinic.k'a  and  distresses  it,"— 
Johnion  :  Pref.  to  the  Eng.  IHctionnrji. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary  should  be  compiled  or  based  ;  the 
art  or  science  of  compiling  a  dictionary. 

"  How  U  the  .  .  .  dignity  of  theology  to  be  nmin- 
talned  by  the  laws  of  syntax  or  the  aids  of  tact- 
cograph)t."—J.  8,  Brevier  :  Kng.  Studiet,  p.  349. 

lex-]t-coT-6-gfat,  s.  [Eng.  lexicolog(y)  ;  -ist.} 
One  versed  in  lexicology  ;  one  who  writes  or 
compiles  dictionaries  ;  a  lexicographer. 

lex-l-C<ft'-6-gy,  a.  [Gr.  A«fi»to«  (texikos)  = 
pertaining  to  words,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse,  a  treatise.]  That  branch  of  learn- 
ing which  treats  of  the  proper  signification 
and  application  of  words  ;  the  science  of 
words,  their  derivation  and  signification. 

lex  I-con,  s.  [Gr.  AeftKoV  OI/UI'OP)  (lexikon 
(biblion)  =  (a  book)  pertaining  to  words  ;  A«£i- 
KO«  (lexikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  words  ;  Atft« 
(lexis)  =  a  saying,  a  speech  ;  Ae'yw  (lego)  —  to 
speak,  to  say.]  A  vocabulary  or  alphabetical 
list  of  the  words  in  a  language,  together  with 
the  definition  or  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each  ;  a  dictionary,  a  word-book.  I^exicon 
was  originally,  and  is  still  chiefly  applied  to 
dictionaries  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages.  , 
"The  lexicon*  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 

fixed,  and  comprised  la  a  few  volume*.  "  —  Jvhnton  : 

Prt/.  to  the  Englith  Mot. 

*  leVJ-C*n  *St,  s.     [Eng.  lexicon;  -ist.]    The 
author  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary  ; 
a  lexicographer. 

Mex-X-graph'-Ic,  *  Igx-l-graph'-Ic-al, 

o.    [Eng.  lexigraph(if)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  lexigraphy. 

MSx'-i-graph-y,  *.     [Gr.  A#«  (lexis)  =  & 

saying,  a  word,  and  ypd^na  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  defining  words. 


*lfix-i-phan'-Xc,  a.     [Or.  A«fi$<Jwj«  (lexi- 

phanes)  =  grandiloquent,  from  Ae|«  (lexis)  =  a 
saying,  a  speech,  antl  </nu'cw  (phaino)  —  to 
show.]  Bombastic,  turgid,  pompous. 

*  iSx-X-phan'-I-elsm,  s.    [Eng.  lexiphanic; 
-ism.]    The  act  or  habit  of  using  pompous  or 
bombastic  language  ;    bombast  ;    pompous, 
or  high-sounding  linguage. 

*  lex  I  phar'-mlc,  a.    [ALEXIPHARMIC.J    A 
medicine  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  poison  ;  an  alexi- 
pharmic. 

*  ley  (1),  *.  &  a.    [LEA.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  pasture,  a  field.    It  occurs 
frequently  as  an  element  in  English  place- 
names,  as  Dudley.    Also  written  lirigh  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fallow. 

*ley(2),«.    [LAW.] 
ley  (3),*.    [Lvm.J 

Ley  -den,  *.  [A  city  of  Holland,  twenty-two 
miles  south-west  of  Amsterdam.  The  name 
of  the  city  is  given  to  the  jar  because  Van- 
leigh,  the  inventor,  was  bora  there.] 

Leyden  battery,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  number  of  Leyden  jars  connected 
externally  by  resting  on  a  metallic  surface,  and 
internally  by  rods  and  wires. 

.    Leyden  jar,  Leyden  phial, 

Elect.  :  A  glass  bottle  having  its  interior 
coated  with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  thin  leaves 
of  copper  or  of  gold  leaf.  The  outside  is  also 
coated  with  tin  foil  up  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  neck.  The  neck  has  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  brass  rod  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  knob,  and  communicating  with  the 
metal  in  the  interior.  The  inner  coating  is 
called  the  internal,  and  the  outer  one  the 
external  armature  or  coating.  It  is  charged 
by  connecting  one  of  the  armatures  with  the 


ground  and  the  other  with  the  source  of  elec- 

tricity.    If  the  hand  grasps  the  external  coat- 

ing while  the  knob  is  presented  to  the  con- 

ductor of  the  machine,  posi- 

tive electricity  accumulates 

on  the  inner,  and  negative 

electricity  on  tlie  outer  coat- 

ing.     If,   on  the  contrary, 

the  jar  be  held  by  the  knob 

and   the  outer   coating   be 

presented  to  the  machine, 

positive  electricity  is  accu- 

mulated on  the  outer,  and  ne- 

gative on  the  inner  coating. 

*  leye,  v.t.    [LAY,  v.} 

leys   ser-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Frederick  "William  Leyser,  a     .  pvni,. 
German  botanist.]  LE*  DEN-JAR. 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  sub-trib* 
Leysserece,  It  consists  of  three  or  four  African 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  a  solitary  yellow 
head  of  flowers. 

leys-seV-e-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leyssera,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eie.] 

Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  Composites,  tribe  ttcueci- 
onidse. 

*  leyte,  *  leite,  *.    [LIGHT,  «.] 

leze  maj'-es-ty,  5.  [Fr.  ttse-majeste  =  high 
treason,  from  Lat.  Icesa  majestas,  from  bem, 
fern,  sing  of  tesiw,  pa.  par.  of  Icedo  =  to  hurt, 
and  majestas  =  majesty,  power.] 

Law  :  Treason  ;  a  crime  committed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  committed,  against  the  sove- 
reign power  in  a  state.  Amongst  the  Romans, 
crimen  Icescemajestatis  was  a  charge  of  treason, 
rebellion,  or  usurpation  of  office,  which  were 
considered  as  offences  against  the  majesty  ol 
the  Roman  people. 

Iherz  6  lite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Named  from  the 
Etang  de  Lherz,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol.  :  A  granular  or  crystalline-granulai 
aggregate  of  olivine,  eustatite,  diopside,  and 
picotite,  the  olivine  being  the  dominant  con 
stituent.  Besides  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  fouudalx 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  Norway,  &o.  (Rutley.) 


-a,    s.      [Named   after  Dr.  Johi 
Lhotsky,  a  German  botanical  collector.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Chamselauciacese  (Fringe 
Myrtles).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  African 
shrubs,  with  yellow  or  violet  heads  of  flowers. 

li,  s.    [Chinese.] 

1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  also  called  a  cash 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
•486  inch. 

U-a'-be  w,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  liab(um);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Ver* 
noniaceae. 

'-J-t^,  *.    [Eng.  liable;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  re- 
sponsible, or  bound  in  law  or  justice  ;  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  ex- 
posed, or  subject  to  anything  ;  exposedness, 
tendency  :  as,  a  liability  to  disease,  a  liability 
to  accidents. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  liable  ;  specif.  (P/.>, 
the  debts  or  pecuniary  engagements  for  which 
one  is  liable. 

"According  to  advice*  from  Amsterdam,  the  lia&ttt- 
tiet  of  Measra.  -  amount  to  about  £2*0,000."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  NOT.  11,  1884. 

li'  -  a  -ble,  *  ly-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  lier  =  to  tie,  to 
biiid,  to  oblige  ;  suft".  -able  ;  Lat.  ligo  =  to  tie, 
to  bind.] 

*  1.  Allied,  associated,  connected. 

"  If  my  name  were  littbie  to  fear." 

SfiaJceip.  :  Juliu*  Catmr,  1.  & 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity  ;  PB- 
gponsible,  answerable  ;   bound  to  make  good 
loss  or  depreciation  in  anything  :   as,  To  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  another. 

3.  Subject  or  having  a  tendency  to  ;   ex- 
posed ;  apt  or  likely  to  catch  or  suffer  from  : 
as,  To  be  liable  to  fall,  to  be  liable  to  illness. 
(Only  used  of  what  is  dangerous  and  hurtful.) 

'•80  implicated  in  guilt,  v  lyable  to  wrath."—  Har- 
row .'  Sermont.  vol.  11.,  ser,  5. 

*  4.  Subject,  subordinate. 

"  Reason  to  my  love  U  liable." 

Shakeip.  :  JtUiut  Csetar,  li.  ft 


boll,  bo"^;  po*iit,  J6%1;  cat  9ell,  chorus,  9Uin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $Ma;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tian  =  flhan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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liableness— libellula 


*6.  Pit,  suitable. 

"  Apt.  liabt*  to  be  employed  In  danger." 

Shakegp.  :  King  John.  Iv.  3. 

G'-a-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  liable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  liable ;  liability. 

"  This  estimation  of  our  tiubttiteti  to  err  ID  our  first 
Judgment."— Reid  :  fntelUctual  Powert,  CM.  vIL,  oh.  i  v. 

fi-a'-biim,  s.    [Meaning  unknown.] 

Rot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Lifll>eje(q.v.).  The  species  are  found  in  South 
America. 

Ua-fell,  s.  [Gael.  =  stone  of  destiny :  lia  = 
•tone,  and  fail  (for  faidheit)  =  fate,  destiny.] 
(See  extract.)  [JACOB'B-STONE.] 

"  The  Ha  f&U,  or,  M  some  coll  it,  the  liag  fail, 
or  tmtfffail,  was  the  fatal  chair  on  which  the  supreme 
kings  of  Ireland  were  inaugurated  lu  the  days  of 
Druiditm.  From  Ireland  it  wiu  conveyed  to  Dunstaff- 
nage  in  Scotland  ;  thence,  about  the  year  842,  to  Scone. 
by  Kenneth  II. ;  and.  Justly,  In  1300  by  Edward  I.  to 
We*tmiuit«r,  where  it  still  remain*.  How  the  lia/tlil 
came  to  Scotland,  whether  by  theft,  fraud,  or  violence, 
b  not  ascertained.  It  is  said  to  have  posaeseed  extra- 
ordinary  virtues  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 
Borne  time  after  its  arrival  in  Scotland,  a  supersti- 
tious belief  became  attached  to  it— that  wherever  the 
•tone  should  be  found,  some  one  of  the  race  should 
reign.  This  persuasion  Is  not  so  old  as  the  times  of 
liru(Ai*ui."—Armttrvng:  G attic  Dictionary. 

•  li  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Her;  Lat. 
ligo  =  to  bind.]  A  league,  an  alliance. 

U-ai -son,  s.    [Fr.,  from  I^at  Ugatifmem,&cc\ix. 
of  ligatio  =  a  binding,  from  ligatust  pa.  par.  of 
ligo  =  to  bind.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  union,  a  bond,  an  entanglement. 

2.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
woman. 

IL  Cookery :  A  thickening,  generally  of 
beaten  eggs,  sometimes  of  cream  and  eggs,  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  component  parts 
of  a  dish. 

li-a'-na,  li-ane',  s.  [Fr.  liane,  from  Her  »=  to 
bind.]"  The  name  given  to  the  climbing  and 
creeping  plants,  belonging  to  many  different 
families,  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  tropi- 
cal America,  as  does  the  honeysuckle  in 
hedges  in  England. 

**  It  IB  to  the  Linnet  principally  that  tropical  forest* 
are  indebted  for  their  picturesque  beauty  .  .  .  Cii-j- 
Matador,  the  Murderous  Li>tne,  haa  a  trunk  BO  slight 
that  it  cannot  support  Itself  alone,  but  must  find  sup- 

ei*hl>ourl      ' 

aided  by 

li  like  to  i , 

resemble  waving  ribbons,  others  are  twisted  in  large 
spirals,  or  hang  In  festoons,  spreading  between  the 
trees,  and  darting  from  one  to  another."— ftffuier  ; 
Vegetable  World,  607,  60ft. 

fi'-ar,  *ly-ar,  s.  [A.S.  ledgare.  from  Ie6gan  = 
to  lie.]  [LiE  (1),  v.}  One  who  tells  lies  ;  one 
who  deliberately  states  as  a  fact  that  which 
he  knows  not  to  be  true ;  one  who  knowingly 
titters  falsehoods. 

"  She's  like  a  liar,  cone  to  burning  hell  I 
TWM  I  that  kill'd  her.'        Shaken-. :  Othello,  v.  * 

fi'-ard,  *ly-arde,  a.  &  *.  [O.  Fr.  Ziart,  from 
Low  Lat.  liardus  =  dapple-gray.] 

A.  A»  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  a  roan  or  dappled  colour. 

2.  Gray ;  gray-headed  :  as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  horse ;  properly  one  of  a 
dapple-gray  colour. 

"  That  was  t  w  ight,  mln  owen  Hard  boy." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  T.l«. 

•If-ard  (d  silent),  *.    [Fr.)    A  French  farth- 
ing. 
li'-orV  ly-art,  a.    [LIARD,  a.] 

Iai'-as,  *.  [By  some  considered  a  corruption  of 
the"  English  word  layers,  or  tyers,  referring  to 
the  visible  stratification  of  the  rock.  But 
Mahn  and  Skeat  think  that  the  Fr.  liais  =  the 
rocks  in  question,  was  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish word.  Littre,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
the  Fr.  lias  from  the  English  term,  though 
saying  that  some  consider  it  to  have  come 
from  Bas  Breton  liach—  dolmen.  The  English 
word  lias  was  first  a  provincial  one,  adopted 
by  geologists,  who  gave  it  universal  currency.] 
1.  Geol. :  A  formation  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Oolite,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
combined.  It  consists  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or 
gray  limestone,  becoming  light-brown  when 
weathered.  These  are  separated  by  dark- 
coloured,  narrow,  argillaceous  partings,  so 
that  quarries  of  the  rock  seen  from  a  distance 
look  striped  ant}  ribbon-like.  It  haa  been 
divided  in  England  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower.  Most  of  its  fossils  are  marine,  though 
there  is  in  it  an  insect  -  limestone.  Huge 
Enaliosaurians,  specially  Ichthyosaurs  and 


port  oti  a  ueighl>oiirlng  tree,  against  the  stem  of  which 
It  presses,  aided  by  lu  aerial  roots,  which  emb 
at  intervals  like  »o  many  flexible  otiiers.    Some 


Plesiosaurs,  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  it ;  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
marine.  Of  fishes  117  are  known  from  Britain 
alone  ;  of  molluscs  937,  the  Cephalopods  being 
207,  two-thirds  of  them  Ammonites.  Particu- 
lar species  of  the  last  genus  have  been  used  to 
divide  it  into  zones.  From  the  abundance  of 
the  Oyster  genus,  Gryphaea,  it  has  been  some- 
times called  the  Gryphite  limestone.  Penta- 
crinites  flourished.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
cycads  and  conifers.  The  Lias  runs  diagon- 
ally across  England  from  Yorkshire  to  Devon 
and  Dorsetshire.  It  extends  to  France  and 
Germany. 

2.  Comm.,  Ac. :  Liassic  clays  are  used  for 
brickmaking.  They  are  also  burnt  for  lime 
and  for  hydraulic  cement ;  liassic  limestones 
are  called  cement  stones  and  are  burnt  for 
hydraulic  lime.  (Rutley.) 

U-as'-sIc,  a.  [Eng.  lias;  -ic.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lias  formation  ;  of  the  age  of  the 
lias  formation. 

li-a'-tris,  *.     [A  word  of  unknown  meaning. 

{London.)] 

lint.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  subtribe 
Adenostyleae.  Liatris  squamosa  has  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  It,  and  L.  ttcariosa,  are  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  Rattlesnake's  Master* 
the  bruised  bulbs  of  the  plant  being  applied 
to  the  wound,  while  a  decoction  of  the  milk 
is  taken  inwardly.  (London.) 

lib,  *  llbbe.  v.t.  [A.S.  *  lybban ;  cogn.  with 
Dnt.  lubben  =  to  castrate.]  [GLIB,  v.]  To 
castrate,  to  geld. 

"  Who  pares  his  nails  or  lib*  hi*  swl  ne." 

Bp.  Bolt :  Satire*,  bit.  It,  sat,  7. 

*  ttb'-a-mont,   *.      [Lat    libamentum,   from 
libo  =  to  pour  out.]    A  libation. 

"  We  performed  our  oblation*  and  libamenti  to  the 
muses."— P.  Holland  .'  Plutarch,  p.  052. 

*  li'-bant,  a.     [Lat.  libans,  pa.  par.  of  libo  = 
to  sip,  to  pour  out]    Sipping,  tastiug ;  touch- 
ing lightly  or  gently. 

Ub'-a-niU,  *.    [Lat  =  frankincense.] 

Hot. :  An  old  genus  of  Amyridacese,  now 
called  Boswellia.  Libanus  thurifera  (Cole- 
brooke)  is  now  called  liosweitia  strrata, 

li-ba'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  lihationem, 
accus.  of  libatio  =  a  libation,  from  libatus,  pa. 
par.  of  libo  =  to  sip,  to  pour  out ;  Gr.  Acipu 
(leibd);  8p.  libacwn  Ital.  libcuwne.} 

L  Compar.  Religions :  A  sacrifice,  by  an  ac- 
tual drink  offering,  by  pouring  liquids— usually 
oil  or  wine — on  the  ground  in  honour  of  a 
divinity,  or  by  the  combination  of  both  me- 
thods. In  classic  times  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  which  al- 
ways formed  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  hence 
the  Greek  <nroc5ot  =  a  solemn  treaty,  from 
o-n-eVSw  =  to  offer  a  libation.  (Cf.  Virg.,  Mn. 
v.  77 ;  xii.  174).  Sometimes  libations  were  in- 
dependent acts  of  worship  (II.  xvi.  233) ;  and 
they  found  a  place  in  convivial  gatherings  and 
banquets  (Virp.,  Mn.  i.  734-38 ;  Georg.  ii.  101 ; 
Hor.,  Carm.  IV.  v.  31-34 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  637). 
Libations  were  usually  of  unmixed  wine 
(<Wjrof6o«  =  merum\  but  sometimes  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  di- 
luted with  water  (Plin.,  H.N.  xiv.  19).  The 
word  "  libation  "  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  clear  traces  of  the  practice  may  be  found, 
"  Jacob  set  up  ...  a  pillar  of  stone,  and  he 
poured  a  drink  offering  thereon  and  be 
poured  oil  thereon  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  14).  "  Strong 
wine  "  was  ordained  **  to  be  poured  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  drink  offering"  (Numb,  xxviii.  7) ; 
and  Jeremiah  (six.  13)  charges  it  against  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kings  of  Judah 
"  that  they  have  poured  out  drink  offerings 
unto  other  gods,  and  to  "the  queen  of 
heaven  "  (xliv.  17,  W,  25X 

"  In  this  Idea  of  a  god  eternally  Insatiable,  joined  to 
the  hunger  such  restless  nomads  must  often  have  suf- 
fered. Is  to  be  found  the  first  cause  of  libation,  of  offer- 
Ing,  of  sacrifice."—/;.  Heath:  Edgar  Quinet,  p.  28*. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  so  poured  out 

"And  large  libations  drenched  the  sands  around.  ** 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  ix,  280. 

*  U'-bo-tor-^,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  libatoriust 
from  libatiis,  pa,  par.  of  libo.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  libations. 

*  llb'-bard,  *.    [Ger.  liebard,}   [LSOPAED.]   A 
leopard 

"  The  Hon.  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear." 

Covtper  :  Task,  vi.  778, 

libbard's-bane,  s.    [LEOPARD'S-BANE.] 


IXb'-b^t,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a  Tan* 
ant  of  billet.}  A  billet  of  wood. 

*  U-bSo'-ohi-d,  *.    [Hal.  libeocio.)   The  south- 
west wind. 

"  Forth  rush'd  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds  .  .  . 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio."         Milton  :  P.  L.t  x.  1,706. 

U'-b^l,  *  ly-bell,  s.  [Lat.  libellu*  =  s  little 
book  or  writing;  dimin.  of  liber  =  a  book; 
Fr.  libelle;  Ital.  &  Port,  libello;  8p.  libeU).} 

J.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

*  1.  Originally  any  little  book  or  writing;  a 
declaration,  a  certificate. 

**Yyue  ye  to  hlr  a  libel  of  forsakynB."—  Wudiffk: 
Matthew  V.  :u. 

2.  A  defamatory  writing,  print,  picture,  01 
publication  of  any  kind,  containing  any  state- 
ments or  representations  maliciously  made, 
and  tending  to  bring  any  person  into  ridicule* 
or  contempt,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred 
or  obloquy  ;  any  obscene,  blasphemous,  or 
seditious   publication     whether    in    writing, 
print,  signs,  or  pictures. 

"Of  a  nature  very  similar  to  challenges,  are  libtlt, 
Uoellifamoti,  which,  taken  in  their  target  aud  moat 
extensive  sense,  signify  any  writings,  pictures  or  the 
like,  of  an  Immoral  or  Illegal  tendency  ;  but,  in  the 
MUM  under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  are- 
malicious  defamations  of  any  person,  and  especially  a 
magistrate,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writing, 
signs,  or  pictures.  In  order  to  provoke  him  to  wratn, 
or  expose  aim  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a, 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law:  and  therefore  th» 
•ending  an  abusive  private  letter  to  a  man  Is  as  much 
*  libel  as  if  it  were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally  tends 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  Im- 
material at  common  law,  with  respect  to  the  essence  of 
a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false  ;  since- 
the  provocation,  and  not  the  falsity.  Is  the  thing  to  be 
punished  criminaily,  though,  doubtless,  the  falsehood 
of  it  may,  independently  of  any  statutory  provision, 
aggravate  its  guilt,  and  enhance  1U  paiiunmeut"  — 
Bfaclutone  ;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.  ,  ch.  IL 

3.  The  act,  or  crime  of  publishing  a  libel  ; 
as,  To  be  charged  with  libul. 

IL  Eng.  Eccles.  <£  Soots  Law  :  The  summons,. 
or  similar  writ,  commencing  a  suit,  and  con- 
taining the  plaintiffs  allegations. 

li'-b?!,   V.t.  &  i.      [LIBEL,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  publish  a  libel  upon  ;  to 
hold   up   to  public   contempt,  derision,    or 
hatred  by  the  publication  of  any  libellous 
writing,  print,  picture,  &c.  ;  to  lampoon. 

"The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  In. 
prone  and  verse."—  Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlti. 

2.  Law  :  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  ;  at 
against  a  clergyman  fur  unbecoming  conduct. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  spread  libels  or  defama- 
tory publications  or  statements. 

"  W  hat's  this,  bat  libelling  against  the  senate. 
And  M  running  oar  Injustice  everywhere  ?  " 

Shaketp,  :  Tititi  Andronicul,  Iv.  4. 

*  li-bcl'-la,  «.      [Lat   dimin.   of  libra  =  A 
balance.]" 

1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level  ;  an  instrument  for  taking  levels. 

*  li'-bel-lant,  «.    [Eng.  libel;  -ant.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  libels  ;  a  libeller. 

2.  Law:  One  who  exhibits  a  charge  in  an 
ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 

*li-b£l-lee',  8.    [Eng.  libel,  and  suff.  -eej 

Law  ;  The  suitor  defendant  against  whom  a 
libel  has  been  filed. 


li'-bSl-ler,  «.  [Eng.  libel;  *r.}  One  who- 
libels  ;  one  who  publishes  libels  ;  a  lampooner. 

"  Men  who  were  plotters  and  libfllen  by  profession." 
—Jlacaulay  :  ffitt.  Jfng.,  ch.  T. 

•  ll-bel-llst,  B.  [Eng.  libel;  -int.}  One  who 
libels  ;  a  libeller. 

li-bel-loiis,  o.  [Eng.  libel;  we.1]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  libel  ;  containing  libels  or  any- 
thing tending  to  bring  a  person  into  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  derision  ;  defamatory, 
scandalous. 

"  A  number  of  Hbellout  and  defamatory  books  and 
writings."—  Bacon  :  Obiervationa  on  a  Libel. 

lT-bel-louS~l&  adv.  [Eug.  libellous;  -ly.] 
7n  a  libellous  or  defamatory  manner  ;  with  a 
hbel. 

li-bel'-ln-la,  t.  [A  name  given  by  Linnieus  ^ 
probably  from  Lat.  libellulus  =  a  very  little 
book,  the  leaves  of  which  the  expanded  wings 
of  the  dragon-fly  somewhat  resemble  (IMtre, 
Ac.).] 

En  torn.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Libellulidce  (q.v.).  About  nine  species  are 
British. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oa  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 


libellulidae— liberticide 
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,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lai,  &c.  libel- 
lul(a);  Lat.  fein.  pL,  adj.  sail",  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Dragon-flies  :  a  family  of  Neurop- 
terotis  Insects,  tribe  Subulicornia.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  1500  species.  The  lame 
inhabit  the  water,  and  are  of  very  predatory 
instincts.  They  somewhat  resemble  their 
parents,  "but  are  wingless.  They  breathe  by 
branchiae,  either  internal  or  external,  and 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
[DRAGON-FLY  ] 

li'-ber,  «.  [From  Lat  liber  =  a  book,  because 
the  fibrous  layers  of  which  liber  is  composed 
c.ui  at  times  be  separated  into  lamina*  like  the 
It  avi'sof  a  book  or  an  ancient  manuscript  roll.J 
Bot. :  The  innermost  of  the  four  layers  con- 
stituting the  bark  of  a  plant.  According  to 
Gray,  it  consists  of  three  kinds  of  cells,  bast 
cells  or  fibres,  large  or  more  elongated  cells, 
and  cells  of  parenchyma.  Called  also  Bast- 
layer  and  Endophloeum, 

liber-cells,  liber  fibres,  &  pi 

Bot. :  Very  long  prosenchymatous  cells  oc- 
curring in  liber.  Liber  fibres  of  various  plants 
are  of  use  for  textile  purposes.  The  shorter 
liber-cells  pass  into  wood-cells,  between  which 
and  liber-cells  the  difference  is  but  slight. 

lfl>  eraL  •  llb-er-alL  a.  &  $.  [Fr.  literal, 
from  Lat.  liberalis,  from  Itber  =  free ;  from  the 
same  root  as  llbet  or  lubet  =  It  pleases ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  liberal;  ItaL  liberate.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

\.  Becoming  or  befitting  one  well-born ; 
refined,  gentlemanlike  ;  free  from  meanness. 

"The  vseof  the  toongs,  philosophic,  and  thetiberafl 
*c\tnclea."—Holinshed:  Oetcrlpt,  England,  bk.  liw 
ch.  ilL 

2.  Such  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be ;  accom- 
plished, refined. 

"The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy.1* 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

3.  Free   in  disposition ;    generous,    open- 
landed,  bountiful,  munificent ;  ready  to  give 
or  bestow ;  not  mean,  stingy,  or  niggardly. 

"  Men  of  this  way  should  be  most  liberal." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Vltl.t  i.  8. 

5[  It  Is  frequently  followed  by  of  before  that 
which  is  given  or  bestowed ;  sometimes  by  in. 

"  Pure  li  the  nymph,  though  liberal  o/her  smiles.* 
Cowper:  Task,  ill.  712. 

4.  Given    freely,    bountifully,   or  without 
•tint ;  ample,  generous. 

"  With  too  great  a  court  and  liberal  largess." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II..  L  4. 

5.  Abundant,  profuse :  as,  a  Wwn.il  flow  of 
water. 

6.  Free,  open,  candid :  as,  a  liberal  Inter- 
change of  thoughts. 

7.  Free  from  narrow,  selfish,  or  contracted 
views  or  Ideas  ;  favourable  to  liberty  and  pro- 
gress civil,  political,  and  religious  ;  advocat- 
ing reform  and  progress;  having  broad  views; 
favouring  freedom  in  the  forms  of  administra- 
tion of  government ;  not  conservative.    [II.  J 

8.  Not  too  strict,  harsh,  or  severe ;  free :  as, 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  law. 

*  9.  Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute ;  free 
to  excess. 

IL  Politics:  A  name  given  to  that  party  in 
the  state  which  is  in  favour  of  reform  and 
advancement.  (Opposed  to  the  Conservative 
party.)  [B.] 

B.  As  stibst. :  One  who  advocates  progress 
*nd  reform,  especially  in  the  direction  of  con- 
ferring greater  power  upon  the  people ;  an 
advocate  of  Liberalism. 

H  The  designation  **  Liberal,**  applied  to  an 
English  party  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Liberal,  a  periodical  set  on  foot  by 
Lord  Byron  and  his  friends.  Both  political 
parties  are  named  with  tacit  reference  to  an 
irresistible  movement  towards  democracy 
which  has  long  been  in  progress  In  Britain,  as 
It  was  in  the  ancient  Roman  republic.  The 
Conservatives,  dreading  the  effect  of  this 
democratic  current  on  the  time-honoured  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  make  it  their  main 
object  to  conserve  them.  With  this  view  they 
arrest  forward  movement  when  they  can,  and, 
when  this  is  impracticable,  attempt  to  retard 
the  rate  of  progress.  The  Liberal  party,  on 
the  contrary,  little  or  nothing  fearing  the  re- 
sults of  change,  help  the  movement  instead  of 
attempting  to  stem  or  to  lessen  its  progress. 
The  Liberal  party  consists  of  two  great  sec- 
tions or  win^s,  generally  in  co-operation 
though  sometimes  in  antagonism.  These  are 


the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  the  former  seek- 
ing to  remove  the  more  obnoxious  defects  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  ensuring  their  stability  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  desiring  to  root  some  of  them  up 
instead  of  increasing  their  efficiency;  For 
example,  the  Whigs  are  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Churches,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  throne,  whilst  the  more  advanced  of 
the  Radicals  would  abolish  all  the  three.  The 
strength  of  the  Whig  party  is  in  the  middle 
classes,  that  of  the  Radicals  among  the  artizans. 
After  about  forty  years'  exclusion  from  office, 
the  Liberals  reached  it  in  1830.  From  that 
time  till  this  they  have  been  in  power  under 
Earl  Grey  from  Nov.  22,  1830,  and  Viscount 
Melbourne  from  July  18, 1834,  to  Dec.  20, 1834 ; 
under  Viscount  Melbourne  again  from  April  18, 
1835,  to  Sept.  6,  1841 ;  under  Lord  John 
Russell  from  July  6,  1846,  to  Feb.  27,  1852 ; 
under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  from  Dec.  28, 1852, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  from  Feb.  10,  1855,  to 
Feb.  23,  1858 ;  under  Lord  Palmerston  again 
from  June  18,  1859,  and  Earl  Russell  from 
Nov.  6,  1865,  to  July  6,  1866  ;  and  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  Dec.  9,  1868,  to  Feb.  21, 1874, 
and  again  from  April  28,  1880,  till  1885. 
In  August,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  returned 
to  office,  from  which  he  retired,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Roeebery. 

IT  Obvious     compounds:    Liberal -hearted, 
liberal-minded,  libenil-soulul,  Ac. 

llb'-er-al-igm,  s.  [Eng.  liberal  ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Liberal  party ;  freedom  from 
narrowness  or  bigotry ;  advocacy  of  the  con- 
ferring of  greater  power  In  the  state  upon  the 
people ;  democracy. 

Ub'-er-al-fct,  s.  [Eng.  liberal;  >ist.}  A 
Liberal  (q,.v-)- 

*  Hb-er-al-fcst'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  liberalise ;  -fc.J 
Pertaining  to  Liberalism  ;  characterized   by 
Liberalism;  in  accordance  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciple*. % 

Ub-er-ar-r-tfc  *  llb-er-al-l-tle,  *.    [Fr. 

liberalitet  from  Lat.  liberalitatem,  accus.  of 
liberalitast  from  liberalis  ^  liberal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liberal ;  dis- 
position or  readiness  to  give  freely  and  largely ; 
bounty,  munificence,  generosity,  openhanded- 
ness. 

"The  Kinjr  of  England  vsed  great  liberalise  In  bei- 
towing  Ills  treasure  freelie."— llolinshed :  Richard  I. 
inn.  11»1}. 

2.  Largeness  or  breadth  of  views ;  freedom 
from  narrowness  of  mind  or  bigotry  ;  cathol- 
icity, impartiality. 

"The  boasted  liberality  an  which  they  value  them- 
aelves  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bristol  schools. "—Il/tnnah 
More:  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  IL,  ch.  xlil.,  p.  209. 

*  3.  That  which  is  given  ;  a  donation,  a 
gratuity ;  an  act  of  liberality  or  generosity. 

t  Ub'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  liberal;  ~tee.]  To 
make  or  render  liberal  orcatholic ;  to  enlarge ; 
to  free  from  narrowness  or  bigotry. 

"  They  warm  the  heart ;  they  enlarge  and  liberalise 
our  minds."— Burto:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

*  tfb-er-al-i-za'-tton,  ».    [Eng.  liberalise); 
-ation.}  "The  act  or  process  of  liberalizing,  or 
making  liberal  and  free. 

**  The  prospect  of  a  general  ttberalttation  of  Egyptian 
Institution*.*— J3t  Jama's  Ckuette,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

Ub'-er-al-lfc  adv.    [Eng.  liberal;  -ly. 

1.  In   a   liberal,    bountiful,    or  generous 
manner ;    munificently,    generously,    freely, 
open-handedly. 

"  I  may  Justly  be  condemned  for  many  of  those  fault* 
of  which  I  have  too  liberally  arraigned  them." — Dry- 
den:  I'ir'jil  ;  sfneid  xiL 

2.  With  liberality  of  views  or  Ideas ;  with- 
out   bigotry    or    narrowness ;    impartially ; 
without  selfishness  or  meanness. 

3.  Freely ;  not  strictly,  harshly,  or  vigor- 
ously. 

llb'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  Hberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
libero  =  to  set  free  ;  liber  =  free  ;  Fr.  liberer; 
Ital.  liberare.]  To  set  free;  to  release  from 
restraint  or  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty ; 
to  free,  to  deliver. 

"The  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be 
completely  liberated,"— Smith:  Wealth  qf  Nationt, 
bk.  v..  ch.  ill.  . 

lib-er-a'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  liberatto,  from  liber- 
atiLS,  pa.  j>ar.  of  libero;  Fr.  liberation;  Ital. 
lifoerazione;  Sp.  liberacion.] 
1.  The  act  of  liberating  or  setting  free  from 


restraint,    confinement,    Ac.  ;    a   setting   at 
liberty  ;  freeing. 
2.  The  state  of  being  liberated  or  aet  free. 

Liberation  Society,  s.  The  name  popu- 
larly given  to  a  society  which  was  formed  in 
1844  under  the  title  of  the  British  Anti-State- 
Church  Association,  an  appellation  changed 
in  1853  for  that  which  now  obtains,  the  Society 
for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State- 
Patronage  and  Control.  It  is  "  based  on  the 
principle  that,"  in  its  opinion,  "national  es- 
tablishments of  religion  are  (1)  unjust,  (2) 
politically  mischievous,  (3)  injurious  to  the 
Churches  established,  and  (4)  that  they  also 
hinder  the  progress  of  religion.'*  It  aims  at 
(1)  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  and  usages 
which  inflict  disability  or  confer  privilege  on 
ecclesiastical  grounds  upon  any  subject  of  the 
realm  ;  (2)  the  discontinuance  of  all  payments 
from  public  funds  and  of  all  compulsory  ex- 
actions for  religious  purposes  ;  and  (3)  after 
an  equitable  satisfaction  of  existing  interests 
(the  italics  are  those  of  the  Society),  the  appli- 
cation to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  of 
the  national  property  now  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the 
liberation  of  those  Churches  from  Stat^-con- 
trol.  While  prosecuting  these  turns,  it  neither 
expresses  any  opinion  upon,  nor  seeks  to  effect 
any  alteration  in,  the  doctrines,  formularies, 
or  internal  government  of  the  Churches  now 
established.  Its  revenue  in  1883-4,  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  other  sources,  was 
£8,898  ;  its  expenditure  £8,541.  The  number 
of  subscribers  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  was  about  11,000. 

llb'-er-a-tOT,  «.  [Lat.,  from  liberate,  p«. 
par.  of  libero,}  One  who  liberates  or  frees; 
a  deliverer. 

*  !Ib'-er-a-t5r-&  a.  [Eng.  liberator;  -y.J 
Tending  to  liberate  or  set  free. 

Iilb'-er-a-trlx,  s.     [The  fern,  form  of  Lat 
liberator.} 
Astros  :  [ASTEROID,  125]. 

Lj-ber'-l-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  definition.! 
Belonging"  to,  found  in,  or  in  any  way  mn- 
nected  with  Liberia,  an  independent  republic 
of  Western  Africa,  settled  by  free  negroei 
from  the  United  States  in  1822. 

Libcrian  hippopotamus,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hippopotamus  minor,  a  small  species 
described  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Soi.,  Philadel.,  Feb.,  1844),  from  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Qoheen,  colonial  physician  at  Monrovia, 
and  from  two  crania  which  that  gentleman 
sent  to  America.  In  1850  (t6,,  1860,  pp.  231- 
39)  Dr.  Morton  proposed  to  call  it  H.  liberi- 
ensis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known,  though  "it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Choeropsis.** 
(Van  Hoeven.)  It  has  but  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw  ;  the  posterior  molars  are  only 
partially  protruded,  and  rise  obliquely  like 
those  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon.  It 
varies  in  weight  from  four  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds. 

lib-er-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  libero  =  to  set  free.) 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

t  libero  -motor,  a.  Letting  out  or 
liberating  nerve  force.  (H.  Spencer.) 


lib-er-tar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.      [Eng. 
•arian.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  liberty  or  free- 
will, inculcating  the  doctrine  that  tne  human 
will  is  free  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  it 
is  impelled  by  necessity  to  a  certain  course  of 
action. 

"  He  has  In  particular  made  the  libertarian  position 
clearer  by  the  apt  choice  of  technical  term*."—  Attun- 
asum,  Dec.  20,  1884,  p.  800. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine 

that  human  will  is  free.   [FREE-WILL,  NECES- 

SITY.) 

"The  very  objection  of  Incomprehensibility  by 
which  the  fatalist  had  thought  to  triumph  over  the 
libertarian."—  Hamilton  :  Discussions,  p.  620. 

lib-Sr-tar'-I-an-Ijin,  s.    [Eng.  libertarian; 

-ism.}    The  doctrines  or  principles  of  liber- 

tarians. 
*  ll-ber'-tl-ciae,  s.   [Lat.  Ubertfas)  =  liberty  ; 

-i-  connective  ;  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =to  kilLJ 

1.  The  act  of  destroying  liberty. 

2.  One  who  destroys  liberty.   (Shelley  :  A.d+> 
wais,  vi.) 


boil,  V>6);  poilt,  1<S\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -clou*,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"  lib'  -er  -tin-  ago  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Enf. 
libertin(e)  ;  age.}  Excessive  freedom  of 
opinions  or  conduct  ;  licence. 

"A  growing  libertinage,  which  disposed  them  to 
think  lightly  of  the  Christian  faith.1  —  Warburton  : 
Sermon*,  vol.  ix.,  MT.  IS. 


Ub'-er-tlne,  s.   &  a.      [Lat. 

pertaining  to  a  freedman,  (s.)  a  freedman  : 
from  libtrtus  —  a  freedman  :  liber,  free  ;  Fr. 
libertin;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  libertine.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  language  : 

*  1.  A  freedman  ;  one  manumitted  or  set  free 
from  slavery. 

"  Some  penotu  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  ;  othera 
on  the  score  of  their  condition,  tu  llbertinet  against 
their  \<*lTwi*~—Ayliffe  ;  Pareiyon. 

*2.  A  freethinker 

"  It  is  too  probable  that  our  modern  libertine*, 
deist*,  and  thelsts  took  occasion  from  the  scandalous 
contentions  of  Christians  among  many  changes,  to 
disbelieve  all"—  .4  Dtocourt*  of  LoyomacHut.  (1711.) 

3.  One  free  in  his  moral  practice,  especially 
with  women  ;  a  debauchee,  a  profligate,  a  licen- 
tious person. 

"Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Puritaua.  —  ifacaulaj/  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  voL  i.,  ch.  it 

4.  One  free  from  restraint  ;  one  who  is  un- 

oon  fined. 

'*  When  he  speak*, 
The  air.  acharter'd  libertine,  in  still." 

8hake$p.  :  Btnrf  V..  I  l. 

5.  A  freeman  of  a  corporate  town  or  city. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist.  :  A  Flemish  sect  of  Anti- 
nomians,  who  called  themselves  "Spirituals." 
They  passed  into  France,  where  they  were 
patronised  by  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of 
Francis  I.    They  held  that,  as  God  was  the 
author  of  all  human  actions,  no  human  action 
could  be  evil  ;  that  religion  consisted  in  union 
with  God  by  contemplation,  and  that  any  one 
who  had  attained  to   this  could  act  as  he 
pleased.    Calvin  wrote  strongly  against  them. 
(Blunt.) 

2.  Script.  :  The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New   Testament  —  "  The    synagogue   of  the 
Libertines"  (Acts    vi.  9).    Its    meaning  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  ;  but  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  Libertines 
were  Jews  who,  having  been  taken  prisoners 
by  Pompey  and  other  Roman  generals  in  the 
Syrian  wars,  had    been   reduced  to  slavery, 
but,  having  been  emancipated,  returned  to 
Palestine.    (Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  ii,  86:  Hor.  Sat. 
L  4,  143  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*  L  Freethinking,  lalitudinariam 

"The  said  libertine  doctrines  do  more  contradict 
the  doctriuea  of  the  Goapel  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
Papists  about  the  same."—  Baxter:  Catholic  Theology, 
pt  iii..  p.  289. 

2.  Loose,  licentious,  profligate,  lewd,  de- 
bauched, dissolute  :  as,  a  libertine  life. 

tfb   or  tin-Ism,  «.    [Eng.  libertin(e)  ;  -ism.} 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freed- 
man. 

*  2.  Irreligiousness,     freethought  ;    loose- 
ness of  morality. 

"Even  modest  heathens  would  hisa  this  Jibertin  ism 
off  the  stage."—  Bp.  Sail:  Catet  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4, 

cb.  ii. 

3,  Loose,  licentious,  or  dissolute  conduct  ; 
profligacy,  licentiousness,  lewdness,  grossness, 
debauchery. 

"  Tales  were  told  about  his  Hbertinitm.  which  went 
on  gro  win-,'  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the 
credulity  even  of  party  spirit."  —  Macaulay  :  Sift, 
Eng,.  ch.  xx. 


r-t*,  *llb-er-te,*lib-er-tee,s.  [Fr. 

liberte  ;  from  Lat.  libertatem  ;  accus.  of  libertas 
«  liberty  :  liber  =  free  ;  ItaL   libertd  ;    Port. 
liberdade  ;  3p.  libertad.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  ;  exemp- 
tion from  restraint  ;  freedom  ;  powerof  acting 
according  to  one's  will. 

"  And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 
'Twa»  liberty  only  to  hear." 

Cowper  :  Morning  Dream. 

2.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone  any  particular  action,  according  to  the 
determination  of  his  mind  or  judgment  ;  free- 
dom of  will  ;  freedom  from  constraint  in  will  or 
volition.    (Locke:  Essay,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  8.) 

3.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  to  do  any  act,  which  the  latter 
might  not  do  without  such  permission  ;  leave, 
licence. 

4.  Privileges  or  immunities  enjoyed  by  pre- 
scription or  by  grant  ;  franchise. 


libertinage— library 

5.  A  place  or  district  within  which  certain 
privileges,   immunities,  or  franchises  are  en- 
joyed. 

"  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties 
were  ringing."— ilacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng,,  ch.  viti. 

6.  Permission  to  go  or  move  about  within 
Certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of  confinement  ;  a 
Certain  degree  of  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  The  limits  within  which  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  allowed  :  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

8.  Conduct,  behaviour  or    speech   on    the 
part  of  one  person  towards  another,  such  as 
is  not  warranted  by  their  relative  position* 
in  society,  rank,  age,  Ac. ;  a  slight  breach  of 
decorum  or  courtesy. 

9.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  occupation 
or  engagements ;  leisure ;  the  state  of  being 
disengaged :  as,  Are  you  at  liberty  t 

"10.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

"  Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  In  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athcnt.  i  v.  1. 

IL  Manege:  A  curve  or  arch  in  that  part 
of  the  bit  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  to 
afford  room  for  the  tongue  of  the  animal. 

^  (1)  At  liberty:  Disengaged;  not  occupied. 

(2)  Cap  of  liberty :  A  cap  or  hat  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times  manu- 
mitted slaves  wore  the  Phrygian  cap  as  a  token 
of  their  having  been  set  free.    In  modern  days 
a  red  cap  worn  by  French  revolutionists. 

(3)  Civil   liberty:  A  state    of  freedom   or 
liberty,  abridged  only  by  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  established  under  the  form  of  laws 
for  the  protection  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
society,  or  state.    It  is  a  state  of  exemption 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  secured  by 
established  laws,  by  which  each  member  is 
protected  against  injury  on  the  part  of  others. 

(4)  Liberty  of  the  press  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  The  free  right  and  power  to 
publish  whatever  one  pleases,  subject  only  to 
punishment  for  abuse  of  that  freedom  by  pub- 
lishing anything  mischievous,  hurtful,  or 
libellous,  to  the  public  or  to  individuals. 

(6)  Eng. :  After  the  Reformation,  the  crown 
assumed  the  right,  which  the  church  had  pre- 
viously exercised,  of  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  all  works  but  such  as  should  be  first  seen 
and  allowed.  The  newspaper  press,  originating 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  subjected  to  the 
royal  licenser,  and,  though  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  1641,  augured  well  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  parliament  did  not  affect  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  and  Milton,  in  his  Areopagitica, 
branded  the  suppression  of  truth  by  the  licenser 
as  the  slaying  of  an  immortality  rather  than  a 
life.  The  Licensing  Act  (13  and  14  Charles  II.) 
placed  the  entire  control  of  printing  in  the  go- 
vernment. Authors  and  printers  of  obnoxious 
works  were  hanged,  mutilated,  and  their  pro- 
ductions burned  by  the  hangman.  The  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  not  theoretically  estab- 
lished till  parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act.  Henceforth,  every  writing 
could  be  freely  published,  but  at  the  risk  of 
a  rigorous  execution  of  the  undefined  law  of 
libel.  To  speak  ill  of  the  government  was  a 
crime,  and  the  first  aim  and  use  of  free  dis- 
cussion was  prohibited  by  law.  Hence  arose 
a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  courts 
and  the  press,  virtually  brought  to  an  end  in 
1831  by  the  failure  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
convict  Cobbett.  Liberty  of  the  press  has 
always  been  enjoyed  in  the  United  States. 

Liberty  Bell:  The  old  bell  of  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  which  was  rung  on  the 
passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(5)  Liberty-pole:  A  flag-staff  surrounded  with 
the  symbols  of  liberty.    (American.) 

(6)  Moral  liberty:    That  liberty    of  choice 
which  is   essential   to   moral  responsibility. 
[FREE-WILL.] 

(7)  Natural  liberty :   A  state  of  exemption 
from  the  restraint  or  control  of  others,  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  life.    The  power  to 
act  or  do  as  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

"  The  natural  liberty  of  man.  is  to  he  free  from  any 
superior  power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will 
JT  legislative  authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the 
law  of  nature  for  bis  rule."— Locke:  Of  Government, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  f  22. 

(8)  Political  liberty:  The  liberty  or  freedom 
of  a  nation  ;  exemption  of  a  nation  from  any 
unjust  abridgement  of  its  rights  and  indepen- 
dence by  another  nation. 

(9)  Religious  liberty  :  The  free  right  to  hold 
what  opinions  one  pleases  in  religious  matters, 


and  to  worship  the  Deity  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  free  from  external 
control. 

H  The  words  liberty  and  freedom  ere  often 
used  interchangeably.  Properly  .  peaking, 
however,  liberty  hints  at  previous  restraint  : 
freedom  does  not;  hence,  a  slave  is  set  at 
liberty,  uot  at  freedom,,  whilst  a  rude  man  ex- 
presses his  sentiments,  not  with  too  much 
liberty,  but  with  too  much  freedom. 

U-beth'-en-ite,  *.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Libethen  ;  guff,  -itt 
(Min.);  Ger.  Libethenit.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  (Schrauf  says  mono- 
clinic,  or  "  pseudo-orthorhomhic  ")  mineral, 
occurring  mostly  in  crystals,  rarely  globular 
or  compact.  Hardness,  4  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'6  to  8'8  ; 
lustre,  resinous  ;  colour  and  streak,  olive-green, 
the  former  usually  dark.  Fracture,  subcon- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  29*7  ; 
oxide  of  copper,  tf6'5  ;  water,  3*8  ;  which  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  (4CuO)POs-f  HO. 
Principal  localities  are  Libethen,  Hungary, 
and  Cornwall. 

*  11  bid  -in-3Cst,  s.      [Lat.   libido  (genit.  Jibi- 

dinis)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.}  One  given  to  lust  or 
lewdness. 

"Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinittt."— 
Juniut  ;  Sin  Stigmatized,  p,  860  (1639). 

*  li-bId-In-oV-It-&    s.       [Eng.    libidinous; 
•ity.}     The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidi- 
nous ;  lewdness. 

H  bid-In  ous,  a.  [Fr.  libidineux;  from 
Lat.  libidinosus  ;  from  libido  (genit.  Ubidinit)  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  libidino&o.]  Characterized  by  lewd- 
ness  or  wantonness  ;  lewd,  lustful,  wanton  ; 

lascivious,  unchaste,  lecherous. 

t  lI-bld'-In-OUB-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  libidinous; 
•ly.}  In  a  libidinous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner  ; 
lewdly,  lasciviously,  lustfully,  wantonly. 

"  Simon  Magus  and  his  mntlcal  priests,  lived  libidi- 
noutlif."—Bp.  Lavington  :  Moravian*  Compared,  p.  104. 

t  II  bid  in  dus  ngss,  s.  [Eng.  libidinovs  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidin- 
ous ;  lewdness,  lustfulness,  lasci  viousness. 

*  lib-ken,  'lib-kin,  s.    [Probably  from  A.8. 

libban  =  to  live,  and  ken  (2)  s.  (q.v.).]  A  loir 
house  or  lodging. 


,  s.  [Or.  Ai£«  (libas),  At'jSo; 
(libos)  =  a.  tear,  and  K«'£poc  (kedros)  =  a  cedar.) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Coniferae.  Libocedrx.- 
Doniana  is  the  Kawa  of  New  Zealand.  Its 
beautifully-grained  and  heavy  wood  would  be 
well  adapted  for  picture  frames.  (London.) 

li-bra,  *.     [Lat.=  a  balance.    So  named  be- 
cause when  the  sun  enters  Libra  the  days 
and  nights  are  equal  like   the  scales  of  a 
balance.] 
Astron.  :  The  Balance. 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  con- 
stellations.    It  is  surrounded  by  the  constel- 
lations Scorpio,  Ophiuchus,  Virgo,  Centaurus, 
and  Lupus.     It  contains  no  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

(2)  The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  symbol 
£i.    Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
it  now  contains  the  constellation  Virgo.    The 
sun  enters  it  about  Sept.  23. 

*  li-bral,  a.  [Lat.  libralis,  from  Zi&ra  =  a 
pound  weight.]  Of  a  pound  weight  ;  weigh- 
ing a  pound. 

li-brar'-I-ail,  *.    [Lat.  librarius  =  (s.)  a  tran- 
scriber 01  books  ;  (a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  books: 
liber  —  a  book  ;     Fr.  libraire  ;    Sp.  librero  ; 
ItaL  librajo  =  a  bookseller.] 
*  1.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

"  Charvbdis  thrice  swallows  and  thrice  refunds  the 
waves;  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  a  day.  but  this  is  the 
error  of  the  librarians."  —Broo-me:  On  the  Odyssey- 

2.  One  who  has  charge   of  a  library  ;  the 
keeper  of  a  library  or  collection  of  books. 

"It  probably  contained  some  illuminated  MSS.,  a» 
the  librarian  had  the  keeping  of  the  colours  too."  — 
Walpoie:  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  t 

H-brar'-l  -  an  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  librarian  ; 
-ship.}  Th'e  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
librarian. 

li'-brqk-ry,   *  li-bral-rie,   *  li-bra-rie,  s. 

[Fr.  librairie,  from  Lat.  librarium,neut.  sing. 
of  libraries  =  pertaining  to  books  :  liber  =  a 
book  ;  orig.  the  bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the 


Cfcte,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;   go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  lew* 


librate — licentious 
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earliest  writing  material  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  libreria; 
Port,  livraria.] 

L,  A  collection  of  books,  whether  belonging 
to  a  private  person,  an  institution,  or  the 
nation. 

"  Bale,  the  antiquary,  rnakea  mention  of  a  merchant 
that  bought  two  lioble  librarie*  about  tlie.se  times  for 
forty  shillinga."—  Stryp«:  Mvrn.  Henry  VI  II  (an.  154JJ. 

2.  A  room  or  set  of  rooms  set  apart  for  a 
collection  of  booKf  ,  manuscripts,  Ac.  (P.  Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ii.) 

H  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  library  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Layard  and  his  successors  disen- 
tombed libraries,  or  their  equivalents,  collec- 
tions of  inscribed  cylinders,  from  the  sites  of 
old  Assyrian  palaces.  Kirjath-sepher,  the 
old  name  of  Debir,  means  the  *'  City  of 
Boi)k(s)  "  (Judges  i.  11).  Pisistratus  founded 
a  public  library  at  Athens  about  540  B.C. 
Btrabo  says  that  the  first  private  library  was 
that  of  Aristotle,  B.C.  334.  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter) 
founded  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library 
in  the  Serapeum  about  298  B.C.  ;  it  was  par- 
tially  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  Egyptian  contest 
carried  on  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  by  theCaliph  Omar,  A.D.  640. 
A  tine  library  of  200,000  volumes,  collected  by 
Attalus  I.  King  of  Pergamos,  about  197  B.C., 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  on 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  B.C.  133,  he  having 
nominated  them  heirs  to  his  kingdom.  Of 
modern  libraries,  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  with  2,370,000  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
and  the  British  Museum  Library,  1,550,000 
Tolumes,  stand  first.  The  Koyal  Library,  of 
Munich,  and  the  Imperial  Library,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  have  each  over  1,000,000  volumes. 
The  Library  of  the  Vatican  ranks  among  the 
must  valuable  of  European  libraries.  In  the 
United  States  the  Government  Library,  at 
'Washington,  for  which  a  magnificent  building 
has  been  erected,  promises  before  many  years 
to  equal  the  great  European  libraries  in  import- 
ance. The  Public  Library  of  Boston  has  now 
considerably  over  600,000  volumes.  Other  fine 
libraries  are  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
Libraries  of  New  York,  and  various  others. 

*  library-keeper,  s.    A  librarian. 

"A  library-keeper,  who  Is  likewise  to  be  an  apothe- 
cary. druggist,  and  keeper  of  instrument*,  engines,  Ac.' 
—Cowttjt  Advancement  of  Experimental  PhUotophy. 

•  li'-brate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  libratus,  pa.  par.  of 
libro  —  to  balance  ;  libra  =  a  balance.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  balance,  to  poise,  to  hold  in 
equipoise. 

B.  Intrans.  .*  To  be  in  equipoise  ;  to  move 
as  a  balance. 


«.     [Lat.   Ulratio,  from  libratvs, 
pa.  par.  of  libro  =  to  balance  ;  libra  =  a  bal- 
ance; Fr.  libration;  8p.  librarian;  ItaL  libra- 
sfone,] 
*  L,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  placing  or  hold- 
Ing  in  equipoise.    (H.  More  ;  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  balanced  or  in  equipoise. 

"  Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  Ubrationi  stretched,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse."  Thornton  :  Sfiring.  742. 

IL  Astron.  :  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of 
s  heavenly  body  like  that  of  a  balance  when 
approaching  a  state  of  rest.  (Used  especially 
of  the  moon.)  [UJ  (Boyle  ;  Works,  iv.  98.) 

U  1.  Libration  in  latitude  : 

Astron.  (Of  the  moon}  :  A  small  variation  In 
the  precise  part  of  the  moon  presented  to 
us.  The  moon  always  presents  the  same 
hemisphere  to  us,  but  as  her  axis  varies 
from  the  plane  of  her  orbit  by  an  angle  of 
1*  3<X  10'8",  her  two  poles  lean  alternately  to 
and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north  ]>ole  leans 
towards  the  earth  we  see  a  little  more  of  the 
region  surrounding  it  ;  when  turned  away  we 
see  less  ;  this  variation  constitutes  the  libra- 
tion in  latitude. 

2.  Libration  in  longitude: 

Astron.  (Of  the  moon)  :  A  slight  variation  at 
different  times  in  the  amount  of  the  easterner 
western  edge  of  the  moon  seen.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
moon  on  her  axis  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit.  This  was 
first  discovered  by  Hevelius  in  1647. 

3.  Diurnal  libration,  Parallactic  vibration  : 
Astron.  (Of  the  moon)  :   A  slight  variation  in 

the  aspect  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 


we  view  the  moon  at  its  rising  or  setting,  in 
different  circumstances,  according  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  earth  at  the  spot  where  the  observer 
stands.  It  brings  into  view  at  the  moon's  rising 
and  setting,  on  the  upper  limb,  or  wheneverthe 
moon  has  parallax,  a  little  more  than  a  hemi- 
sphere. 

U'-bra-tor-&  a.  [Eng.  librat(e);  -on/.] 
Balancing ;  balanced  ;  moving  like  a  balance  ; 
oscillating. 

"  Maraldi  discovers  the  Ubratory  motion  of  the 
nodes  of  Juptters  second  satellite.  — Cftamftwi:  At- 
tronomy,  p.  772. 

U-bret'-tfst,  s.  [Eng.  librett(o);  -ist.]  One 
who  writes  a  libretto ;  one  who  composes 
words  for  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

"  The  original  work  of  the  librettist  is  truly  remark- 
Able,  even  among  such  productions. "  —  J'all  Mall 
Gazette.  Jan.  23,  1884. 

U-brSt'-to,  s.    [ItaL  =  a  little  book ;  dimin. 
of  libro  =  a  book.] 
Music: 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  similar  musical  work. 

2.  The  words  of  an  opera,  oratorio,  Ac. 
"Concerning  the  literary  merit  of  the  original  li- 
bretto this  is  no  place  to  speak  since  the  question  does 
not  arise."— Daily  Teleyraph,  Jan.  SO,  1882. 

U'-brf-form,  a.     [Lat.  liber  (genit.  libri),  and 

forma  =  shape.]    (See  the  compounds.) 

librlfonn-cells,  s.  pi. 
Sot. :  Cells  like  those  existingin  liber  (q.v.). 
librifonn-flbres,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :    Fibres  like  those  of  liber ;  simple, 
bast-like  wood-fibres.    (Thome.) 

Lib'-y-an,  a.    [Lat.  Libyus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  district  in  the  north  of  Africa ; 
hence  sometimes  used  for  Africa  itself. 

"  We  drank  the  Libyan  «m  to  steep." 

Te>tnj/ton  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  14B. 

2.  Applied  to  a  group  of  languages,  spoken 
by  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Barbary. 

li-by-the -a,  s.  [Gr.  A.ipvs(Libus)=  Libyan, 
and  6c'a  (thea)  =  aspect.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- fain  ily 
Libytheinse  (q.v.).  The  males  only  have  the 
two  fore  claws  very  short  and  broad.  The 
upper  wings  are  very  angular. 

llb-y-thS-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  libythe(a); 
Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  suit,  -ina:] 

Entom. :  A  sab-family  of  Butterflies,  family 
Erycinidse.  They  have  very  long  palpi.  There 
Is  only  one  genus.  Species  are  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

*  11-car  -i-a,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  An  old  doubtful  genus  of  Lauraceee,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  Uicypellium.  Licaria  guian- 
ensis  is  the  Bois  de  Rose  (Rosewood  of  Guiana). 

ll$e,  *.  pi.    [LOUSE.] 

'lice  bane,  *.     "A  plant."     (Johnson.) 

Not  identified. 

TT  Beggars'  lice : 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Cynoglossum 
Morisoni. 

11'-$  6x190,  license,  *  li-ccns,  *  ly-cencc, 

s.  [Fr,  licence,  from  Lat.  licentia  =  power  or 
freedom  to  act  ;  licens,  pr.  par.  of  licet  =  it  is 
allowed  or  allowable  ;  Sp.  licensia ;  Ital. 
licemia.] 

1.  Authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do  or 
forbear  any  act ;  liberty,  freedom. 

"  When  he  had  fteuen  hym  li/cence,  Paula  stode  on 
the  sU-ppo.  and  beckeued  with  his  haude  to  the 
people."— Act*  x\i.  (1551.) 

2.  Leave  or  permission  granted  by  the  proper 
authority  to  do  any  act,  or  to  carry  oil  any 
business  or  profession  :  as,  a  licence  to  preach, 
a  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks. 

3.  A  document  containing  such  permission 
or  authority :  as,  To  take  out  a  licence  for  a 
dog. 

i.  Excess  of  liberty ;  exorbitant  or  undue 
freedom  ;  abuse  of  freedom  or  liberty ;  licen- 
tiousness. (Milton:  Sonnet  xi.) 

5.  In  art,  poetry,  music,  &c.,  applied  to  that 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  or  mode  of 
treatment  enforced  by  a  particular  school,  or 
adopted  as  the  result  of  peculiar  education; 
the  liberty  taken  by  an  artist  in  deviating  from 
the  strict  rules  of  bis  art.  (Irving :  Goldsmith, 
ch.  xxviii.) 


*  IT-  9en  -  sa  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  licence)  ;  -abie.] 
That  may  «r  can  be  licensed  or  legally  per- 
mitted. 

li'-cense,  li'-cenee,  v.t.    [LICENSE,  s.] 

1.  To  give  authority,  leave,  or  permission 
to  do  any  act  or  carry  on  any  business,  pro- 
fession, Ac.  ;  to  authorize  by  a  legal  grant  of 
permission  ;  to  give  a  licence  to. 

"  King  Stephen  licenced  each  of  them  to  build  M 
manie  fcastles]  as  they  listed  upon  their  owne  de- 
measnes."—  ffotfruAerf  :  Date,  of  Eng.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xlv. 

*  2.  To  dismiss  ;  to  send  or  put  away 


,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [LICENSE,  v.} 

1.  Having  a  license  ;  permitted  by  authority 
"The  reasons  of  your  licencet  pamphlet  are  good."—* 

Milton  :  Colattcrion,  p.  $49. 

2.  Tolerated,  allowed. 

"What  from  our  master's  interests  thus  we  drmw, 
IB  but  a  licented  theft  that  'scapes  the  law." 

POJM:  Homer-,  niad  xxiv.  IM. 

licensed  house,  «.  A  public-house  ;  a 
house  having  a  spirit  licence,  as  distinguished 
from  a  beerhouse. 

licensed-victualler,  s.  The  keeper  of 
a  public  house,  inn.  Art-.,  holding  a  licence  to 
sell  spirits,  wines,  beer,  Arc. 

*  li-ceUB-ee',  *.  [Eng.  licence);  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  license  is  granted  ;  the  holder  of  a 
licence. 

li'-ceno-er,  *  U'-eenc-er,  s.  [Eng.  licence); 
-er.]  One  who  grants  licence,  leave,  or  autho- 
rity ;  one  legally  authorized  to  grant  licences  ; 
especially  applied  to  an  official  by  whom  all 
books,  &c.,  had  to  be  approved  before  publi- 
cation. (Milton:  Colasterion,  p.  346.) 

H  Licenser  of  Plays  :  In  June,  1737,  the 
powers  long  before  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  aided  by  the  Master  and  Yeoman 
of  the  Revels,  were  legalized  by  the  passing  of 
a  special  Act,  called  the  Licensing  Act.  This 
set  aside  the  posts  of  Master  and  Yeoman  of 
the  Revels,  and,  confirming  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Lord  Chamberiain,  nominated 
his  deputy  as  the  Licenser  of  Play-houses  and 
Examiner  of  Flays. 

li'-cens-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.  [LI- 
CENSE, v.] 

licensing  Acts,  >.  pi 

Law: 

1.  [Licenser  of  Plays]. 

2.  (PI.):  Acts  passed  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 


*  Ii   9en  sure  (s  as  ah),  s. 
-ure.]    The  act  of  licensing. 


[Eng.  licence); 


II  9cn  ti  ate  (ti  as  shi),  ll-cen-ti-at,  «. 

&  a.    [Low  Lat.  licentiatus,  pa.  par.  of  licentio 
=  to  license,  from  Lat.  licentia  *=  licence  (q.v); 
Ital.  Itcenziato  ;  Sp.  licenciado.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  licence  or  authority  to  fol- 
low any  particular  art,  business,  or  profession. 

2.  On  the  continent  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sities between  the  baccalaureate  and  the  doc- 
torate, which  must  be  taken  by  a  candidate 
for  the  latter ;  also  the  person  who  lias  taken 
such  degree.    (Ayliffe :  Parergon.) 

*3.  One  who  uses  his  freedon  to  excess ;  an 
abuser  of  liberty  ;  one  who  behaves  in  a  licen- 
tious manner  or  with  too  great  freedom. 

"  What  IB  this  but  ...  to  profess  ourselves  not 
libertines,  but  licentiate*  of  disorder?"—  Bp.  SaU; 
Sermon*  ;  Chrittian  Liberty  Laid  Forth. 

*  B.    As  adj.  :    Licentious,    free.      (HaU : 
Satires,  I.  iv.  29.) 

Licentiate  of  Theology :  A  title  granted  only 
by  King's  College,  London,  and  the  University 
of  Durham.  It  is  not  a  degree,  but  a  status, 
and  implies  any  fair  theological  attainments. 

•U-cSn'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  To  permit, 
to  authorize  ;  to  give  a  grant  or  licence  to ; 
to  encourage  by  licence.  (L' Estrange.) 

*li-cen  ti  a'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  5.  [LICENTI- 
ATE, v.]  The  act  of  licentiating  or  licensing. 

ll-cen -tious,  n.  fFr.  licencieux,  from  Lat. 
licentiosus  =  full  of  licence,  from  licentia  » 
licence;  Sp.  licencioso ;  Ital.  liceiizioso.} 

*1.  Passing  due  bounds  or  limits  ;  using  too 
much  licence  or  freedom  ;  excessive.  (Spenser : 
F.  Q.t  V.  v.  23.) 

*  2.  Breaking  through  all  restraint ;  uncon- 
trollable.   (Roscommon,  in  Coda.) 


boll,  boy:  pout,  J6*\krl;  cat.  pell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this.  sin.  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  cueist,     ph     1 
,  -clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -siuu  -  shun ;  tion.   sion  =  zhun.    -tfous.  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beJL  doL 


lie  entiously — licinince 


3.  Unrestrained  by  law,  morality,  or  re- 
ligious feelings;  dissolute,  profligate,  loose, 
wanton,  sensual,  immoral. 

"Too  many,  Lord,  abiis*  thy  grace, 
In  thi«  licentious  day.  * 

Cowper:  Olney  Hynmt,  Ix. 

ll-cen'-tiOU»-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  licentious;  -ly.} 
In  a  licentious  manner ;  without  restraiut ; 
dissolutely,  wantonly. 

"So  stnuw*  diversitie  there  waa  in  that  anale,  both 
UentftoiMfy  to  commit  iUl  enormities,  and  patiently  to 
abide  all  correctioua."  —  SaviU :  TacUut;  XiXurie, 
p.  16*. 

•  cen   tious  ne»S,  <.  [Eng.  licentious; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  licentious ;  want 
of  restraint ;  licence,  dissoluteness,  profligacy. 

*'|He]lnul  notoriously  tolerated  among  hit  Midlers  n 
Ucentioutneu,  not  only  shocking  to  hamanity,  but  also 
incompatible  with  dUcipUua?'  —  Macaulay :  But. 
Jtng.,  ch.  Xit 

*  Uch,  *  liche,  «.    [A.S.  He  =»  the  body ;  cogn. 

with  Dut.  lijk  =  a  corpse ;  Icel.  lik=  a  living 
body  ;  Dan.  lig  =  a  corpse  ;  3w.  lik;  Goth. 
leik;  Ger.  leiche ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lik.}  A  body, 
especially  a  dead  body  ;  a  corpse. 

"  The  luruure  h*  ded  on  him  licJu." 

Kyng  Mitavnder. 

lich  fowl,  s.    [LicH-owu] 

lich-gate,  5. 

1.  A  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch,  under 
which  a  bier  may  be  rested  while  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  the  burial  service  is  being 
read  ;  a  corpse-gate. 

2.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  Is  borne  to 
the  church.    (Prov.) 

lich  owl,  litch  owl,  «. 

Folk-ton :  The  screech-owl,  probably  Stria 
Jammed,  White  (Nat.  Hist.  Setborne^  lett.  xv.) 
•ays  "  White  owls  also  often  scream  horribly 
as  they  fly  along;  from  this  screaming  pro- 
bably arose  the  common  people's  imaginary 
species  of  screech-owl,  which  they  supersti- 
tiously  think  attends  the  windows  of  dying 
persons."  From  the  earliest  ages  the  owl  lias 
been  regarded  as  uncanny  (I'lin.,  H.  N.t  x.  12, 
xi.  391  Ovid  speaks  of  it  asannouncing  coming 
evil  (Met.,  v.  549,  550) ;  and  in  Virgil  (&n. 
iv.  462,  463)  the  owl  is  one  of  the  evil  omens 
that  betoken  the  sad  fate  of  Dido.  Shake- 
speare, especially  in  Macbeth,  makes  use  of  the 
common  superstition  again  and  again.  Water- 
ton  (Essays  in  Nat.  Hist.  0871),  p.  273)  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  owls,  and  the  countless  woes  which 
his  faithful  housekeeper  declared  would  in- 
•vitably  follow  such  rash  conduct. 

"  The  shrieking  litclwwl  that  doth  never  cry. 
But  boding  death."  Vrayttm:  Th»  On*. 

*  lich  road,  «.    [LICH-WAY.] 

*  lich-stone,  s.  The  stone  in  the  lich-gate 
(q.v.X  on  which  the  bier  or  coffin  was  rested. 

*  lich  wake,    *  liche  wake,   *  lyk  - 
wake,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of  waking  or 
watching  by  a  dead  body.     [WAKE,  s.] 

*  Lich-wake  dirge  :  A  dirge  sung  during  the 
act  of  waking  or  watching  by  a  dead  body. 
(Tytor:  Prim.  CuU.t  i.  495.  J 

*  lich- way,  *  Itch-road,  *.  The  path  by 
which  a  corpse  is  borne  to  the  church. 

"lich,  a.    [LIKE,  a.J 

li'-cha  dfe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichas  (genit. 
lichades);  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~ad<z.] 

Paiasont. :  A  family  of  Thlubites  containing 
only  the  genus  Lichas  (4.  v.). 

H-ChaS,  s.    [Gr.  Xtxos  (lichas\  genit.  JUx&o« 

(licltados)  =  (1)  the  space  between  the  fore- 
augers  ;  (2)  a  steep,  sheer  cliff.] 

Patceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lichadte.  The  head  is  very  convex ;  the  thorax 
has  eleven  segments  with  grooved  pleura ;  the 
crust  is  tuberculated.  Found  in  the  Silurian. 

ti  -chen,  lich'-en.  «.  [Gr.  hti^v  (leichin)  =- 
tree-moss ;  a  blight,  a  canker.] 

1.  Bot.  A  cryptogamic  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Lichenacefe,  or  the  alliance  Lichen 
ales  (q.v.). 

Tf  The  Cup-lichen,  or  Cup-moss,  is  Cenomyce 
pyxldata ;  the  Dog-lichen,  Peltidea  aniina; 
the  Horsehair  or  Treehair-lichen,  Cornicularia 
juoato  ;  Lungwort-lichen,  Sticta  pvlmonaria  ; 
Stone-lichen,  Parmelia  parietina  ;  the  Written- 
lichen,  Opegrctpha  scripta. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  papular  inflammatory  eruption 
of  the  skin.    The  varieties  are  lichen  simplex, 
1  circutnscriptus,  I.  gyratus,  Ac. 


*  lichen  islandicus,  *. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  &c.  :  An  old  name  for  Iceland 
oKs  (q.v.).     See  also  Cetraria. 

lichen  starch,  *.    [LICHKNIN,] 

li-chen-a'-cc-se,    li  chen  a  -90  i,    $.  pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  lichen  ;    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•aoeas,  or  masc.  -acei.} 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  the  form  Lichenacese  :   An  order  of 
plants  generally  made  identical  with  the  alli- 
ance Lichenales  of  Lindley,  both,  however, 
now  being  reduced  to  an  order  of  Fungales. 
They  are  akin  to  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  and 
have,  like  them,  either  a  second  form  of  fruit 
(stylospores),  contained  in  distinct  cysts  (pyc- 
nidia)  or  minute  bodies  variously  borne  which 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregna- 
tion.    From  fungi  in  general  they  are  distin- 
guished by  deriving  their  nourishment  not 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  grow   but 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  by  their 
slow  development  and  long  endurance  ;  and 
by  their  producing  gonldia,  which  in  certain 
circumstances  are  reproductive.      Berkeley, 
&c.,  divide  them  into  Angiocarpel,  which  have 
the  fruit  contracted  like  a  Sphteria  ;  and  Gyin- 
nocarpei,  which  have  the  fruit  expanded  like 
Peziza. 

(2)  Of  the  form  Lichenacei  :  The  name  given 
by  Ny  lander  not  to  the  whole  Lichen  order, 
or  alliance,  but  to  a  section  of  it,  containing 
species  which  are  not  gelatinous.    He  divides 
it  into  (1)  Epiconoidd,  in  which  the  spores 
ultimately  dust  the  shields,  as  Calicium  ;  (2) 
Cladonioidef,  having  a  stem-shaped  thallus  ; 
(3)  Ramalodei,  having  a  shrubby  thallus,  as 
Usnei  ;  (4)  Phyllodei,  having  a  leafy  thallus, 
as  Parmelia  ;  (5)  Placodei,  havinga  crustaceoua 
thallus,  as  Leridea;  and  (6)  Pyrenodei,  having 
a  capsule-like  fruit.    (Berkeley,  Ac.)   [LICHEN- 
ALES.] 

2.  Pubzont.  :  Lichens  first  appear  in  the 
Miocene. 

li  chen  a  les,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lichen  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.} 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Thallogens  established 
by  Lindley.  It  consists  of  cellular  flowerless 
plants,  nourished  through  their  whole  surface 
by  the  medium  in  which  they  vegetate,  living 
in  air  propagated  by  spores  usually  enclosed 
in  asci,  and  always  having  green  gooidia  in 
their  thallus.  They  are  perenuial  plants,  often 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
rocks  or  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of  a 
lobed  and  foliaceous,  or  hard  and  crustaceous, 
or  leprous  thallus.  Some  reach  great  eleva- 
tions on  mountain  slopes,  and  they  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  other  plants  to  the  pole. 
Many  are  used  for  dyeing.  Fee  estimated 
the  known  genera  at  58,  and  the  species  at  2,400. 
Lindley,  leaving  the  Lichenales  like  a  single 
order,  divided  it  into  Coniothalameae,  Idio- 
thalameee,  Gasterothalainete,  and  H  yraeno- 
thalameEe.  He  believed  it  should  be  divided 
into  three  orders—  Graphidaceee,  Collemaceje, 
and  Panneliaceee. 

li-chencd.  l^h'-ened,  a.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-ed.  }  Relating  to  lichens  ;  covered  or  coloured 
with  lichen. 

"  While  gleamed  each  lichened  oak  and  Riant  pine 
On  the  far  aide  of  swarthy  Aixmime. 

Jlaeautay  :  Pompeii. 

li  -chen'  ic,  lich-en'  ic»  o.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-ic.]  Relating  to,  contained,  OP  derived  from 
lichens  (q.v.). 

lichenic  acid,  t. 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  FOMARIC-ACID  (q.v.). 

li'-chen-ln,  Hch'-Sn-Jn,  «.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-in.} 

Chem.  :  (CgHioOB^o.  The  starch  or  dextrin 
occurring  in  Iceland  moss  aud  in  many  lichens. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  on 
cooling,  a  colourless  jelly,  which  is  coloured 
yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  greenish,  by 
solution  of  iodine.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar. 

ll-ch£n-$s'-ra-pherf  l^h-Sn-og'-ra- 
pher,  s.  [Eng.  lichenograph(y)  ;  -«r.)  The 
same  as  LiCHENooBApnisT(q.v.). 


li  chen  6  graph'-Ic, 
-10,  li  chen  6  graph'-ic-al,  Ii9h  en- 
i-  graph'  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  lichen;  o  con- 
nective, and  graphic,  graphical.}  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  liehenography. 


li  ch6n  og^  ra-phist,  11911  en  6g  ra- 
phist,  s.  [Eug*.  liehenography);  -ist.}  Ona 
who  is  skilled  In  liehenography  ;  one  who 
writes  descriptions  of  lichens. 

li-chen-6g-ra-phy,  l!$h-en-og'-ra~ 
phy,  ».  [Gr.  Aetx1?"*  (leicheji)  =  a  lichen,  antj 
ypd<(fo)  (graphd)  =  to  write.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  deals  with  the  natural  history 
of  lichens  ;  a  description  ot  lichens. 

li'-chen-oid,  a.  [Gr.  A«ix^>*  (leichen)  =  a 
lichen,  and  cl&w  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  appearance,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  lichen. 


irtonoid,   cniit-ltke,  rooting  beneath.*— 
ryptog.  Botany.  )  109. 


"Frond 

Berkeley  :  Cryptog. 

li  chen  6  log^  ic  al,    Ii9h  en  6  log'  ic- 

al,  a.  [Eng.  licheiioiog(y)  ;  ~cal.}  Of  or  pe> 
taining  to  lichenology. 

"A  Hchenotogical  flora,  comprising  about  half  the 
number  of  our  own  ipeciet.  —  Berkeley  •.  Cryjitoy. 
Botany,  f  4Si 

li-chen-6l^^gjr,  H5h-en-6l    i  gy,  ». 

[Gr.  \etjfnv(leichen)=  a  lichen,  and  bay  o*  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  lichens  ;  that 
branch  of  botany  which  deals  with  the  de- 
scription and  classification  of  lichens. 

li  chen-ous,  Ii9h'-9a-ous,  a.  [En^.  lichen; 
•otu.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Per6a|ning  to,  resembling,  covered 
with,  or  abounding  in  lichens. 

"Like  that  of  a  flue  flower  against  a  Hch«nou» 
branch."  -O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  eh.  xxxvl. 

2.  Afed.  :  Characteristic  of,  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  the  eruptive  skin-disease    called 
lichen  (q.v.). 

li-chen-»te-ar'-lof  Ii9h-cn  ste-dr  -ic,  a. 

[Eng.  lichen,  and  stearic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lichcnstearic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CiiH^Os.  A  fatty  substance  occur- 
ring in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  extracted  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  separated  from  the  de- 
coction by  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrvehloric- 
acid.  Purifled  by  anfmal  charcoal,  it  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  In  delicate  laminae  of  pearly 
lustre.  It  has  a  rancid  bitter  taste,  melts  at 
120°,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  forms  well-marked 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals,  some  of 
which  are  crystalline. 

U-flrf,   *.      [LEECHEE.J 

U-chi  na,  s.  [From  Gr.  Aetjpj*'  (leichen)  as  a 
tree-moss,  a  lichen.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lichineaa 
(q.v.).  The  frond  is  cartilaginous,  smooth, 
diehotomous,  the  apothecia  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  species  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  sea-weeds  from  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore near  the  high-water  mark. 

li  chin'  e  w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iicAin(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -ece.\ 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Angiocarpoua 
Lichens,  having  a  branched  thallus  of  a 
gelatinous  texture,  very  soft  when  wet,  but 
cartilaginous  when  dry.  Fructifi  cation  closed, 
apothecia  and  spermagonia  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance at  the  ends  of  the  brauchus.  Common 
genera,  Lichina  and  Ephebe. 

licht,  s.    [LIGHT,  *.]    (Scotch.) 
licht,  a.    [LiOHT,  a.]    (Scotch.) 

licht  en  stein'-  i-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  Von 
Liechtenstein,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Berlin 
and  a  celebrated  botanist  ] 

Bet.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferse,  family 
Seselinidse.  The  Hottentots  prepare  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  roots  of  Leichten- 
steinia  pyretkrifolia. 


'-1^  (cA  guttural),  licht  lie,  v.t.   (LICHT, 

a.]    To  make  light  of,  to  undervalue,  to  de- 
spise. 

licli'-wale,  «.     [A.S.  lie  =  a  form,  figure, 
shape,  flesh,  substance,  body,  and  wala,  wela 
=  weal  (?).] 
Bat. :  Lithaspcrmum  officinal*. 

Ii9h  -wort,  i.    [A.S.  lie  =  a  body,  and  toyr*. 
«mrt  =  an  herb,  a  plant.] 
J3o(. :  Parietaria  ofllcirutiis. 

ll9-I-nI-n»B,  i.   pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inx.\ 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidffi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fftU,  father;  we,  w6t  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   gof  p6 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w  O3  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  lew. 


lioinus— lie 
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*  91   mis,  a.     [Lat.  =  bent  or  turned  upward.] 

Eiitu.ii.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  HUb-iumily 
Lirinimf.  Two  species  are  British. 

*  Uc'-It,   *  lya-ytte,  a.      [Lat.  lititu*,  from 

licet  =  it  is  allowed  or  allowable ;   Fr.  litite; 
8p.  A  ItaL  licito.]    Lawful,  legal,  allowed. 
"And  the  kynge  demaunded  of  them  If  It  were  * 

thytge  Jytytte  aiid  Jawfull  to  beleue."—  Bvnitrt :  Frvu- 

turt ;  Crtmycle,  ii.  628. 

*  Ii9-i-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  licitatio,  from  lici- 
tt tt-us,  pa.  par.  of  licitor—  to  bid  for  a  thing  ; 
liceo  =  to  put  up  to  auction.]    The  act  of  ex- 
posing for  Bale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

*  U^-It-lfc  adv.    [Eng.  licit ;  -ly.1    In  a  licit 
or  lawful  manner  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

* Ity-ft-ness,  A  [Eng.  licit;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  atate  of  being  licit,  lawful,  or  legal ; 
lawfulness. 

Uck,*lick  -en,*  Ilk-ken.*.*.  [A.B.licdan; 

cogn.  with  Dut.  likhen;  Goth,  taigon  (in  the 
comp,  bi-ktigon);  Ger.  lecken;  Russ.  lizati; 
Lat.  lingo;  Gr.  A*t'x»  (leicho);  Sansc.  lih. 
From  the  same  root  come  lecher,  lickerish 

(q.v.)J 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  draw 
or  pass  the  tongue  over. 

"  But  "-ith  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  Iwkinff  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress-  he  died." 
Syron:  Darknea. 

2.  To  lap  up  with  the  tongue ;  to  take  in 
wit  li  the  tongue  :  as,  A  cat  licks  milk. 

*  3,  To  scrape,  to  wipe. 

"  Seeing  her.  began  to  lick  it  oft*  with  her  finger*,"— 
The  Whinuical  Jetter  (1784),  p.  SL 

1.  To  consume,  to  devour. 

"Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  eonsumea  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  .  .  .  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
In  the  trench.''— 1  fingt  xviii.  38. 

6.  To  flog,  to  chastise,  to  beat. 

"  And  oft  ... 
The  gentleman  would  lick  her.' 

Wolcol :  Peter  Pindar,  n.  Ki. 

6.  To  conquer,  to  beat,  to  master. 

Tl.  To  lick  into  ehapt:  To  give  form, 
system,  or  method  to ;  from  the  once  popular 
notion  that  the  young  of  the  bear  are  born 
shapeless,  and  are  licked  into  shape  by  their 
dam. 

2.  To  lick  (he  dust : 

(1)  To  be  killed  ;  to  perish  in  battle. 

"  His  enemies  shall  lick  thi  duet,"—Ptalm  IxxiL  ft. 

*  (2)  To  act  in  a  servile  or  abject  manner. 
*3.  To  lick  the  spittle  of:  To  fawn  upon  ser- 
vilely ;  to  court  meanly.    [LICKSPITTLE.) 

"  Hit  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 

To  tick  a  rascal  statesman's  tpittle." 
I  Swift  :  Uba  on  Delany. 

lick  box,  f.    A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 


"Agamemnon  a  lick-box."— «  Vrquhart  :  fittbelait, 
bk.  li.,  ch.  xxx. 


*  lick -penny,   ».      A  greedy,  miserly, 
Covetous  fellow  ;  a  miser. 

•lick-platter,  «.  A  parasite,  a  lick- 
spittle. (Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

*  lick  spigot,  *  licke-spiggot,  ».     A 

tapster,  a  drawer. 

"  Let  the  cunuingest  Ui-ka-tpigffot  swelt  his  heart 
out"— .Vo«A« ;  Lenten  Stttffe. 

*  lick-trencher,  s.    The  same  as  LICK- 
PLATTER  (q.v.). 

"  Art  magnanimous,  lick-trencher  ;" 

IHkker  :  Batiramaitix. 

lick,  s.    [LICK,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  drawing  the  tongue 
Over  anything  ;  the  act  of  licking. 

"  He  came  galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a 
Uck  at  the  honey-pot  —Dryden  :  Amphitryon,  il.  L 

2.  A  slight  smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint. 

5.  A  place  where  salt  is  deposited  at  salt- 
springs,  and  where  animals  come  to  lick  it. 
{American.)    [KNOB-LICK,  SALT-LICK.] 

4.  A  small  quantity,  such  as  can  be  taken 
Op  with  the  tongue. 

6.  A  blow  ;  a  beating.    (Slang.) 
6.  An  exertion.    (American.) 

IJck'-er,  «.    [Eng.  lick,  v. ;  -er.)    One  who 

licks. 

lickcr  in,  s. 

Canting-machine :  A  dram,  with  cards  on 
Its  periphery,  presented  at  the  throat  of  a 
carding-machtne,  so  as  to  catch  or  lick  in  the 
cotton  filaments  as  they  are  presented  by  the 
passage  of  the  lay  between  the  feed-rollers. 


*  Hck'-er-lsh,  *  liok'-er-ous,  'lioh-er- 
ous,   *  lie  or  ous,   *  lik-er-ous,    *  11- 
quor-lsh,  a.   [A  variant  of  lecherous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food ;  dainty. 

"  For  al  so  slker  as  cold  engendreth  hay  1. 
A  likeroui  mouth  most  ban  a  likerous  tayle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.048. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  taste ;  tempting  to  the 
appetite ;  dainty.    (Milton.) 

3.  Eager  to   swallow ;  greedy ;   having  a 
keen  relish. 

4.  Lecherous,  lascivious,  wanton. 

M  Lichcrotu  lif  the!  led.  and  thouht  it  in  thar  breste, 
liolynoB  did  away,  and  the  klrke  gaf  the!  leste." 
Ruben  de  Brunne,  p.  65. 

*  Uck--er-iBh-iy,  •  Uok'-er-ous-ljf,  *  llk- 
er-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lickerish,  lickerous; 
-Jj/.]     In  a  lickerish,  dainty,  or  lascivious 
manner. 

*  lick  er-ish-n6ss,  "llck'-er-ous-ness, 

*  lik-er-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lickerish,  lick- 
erous  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lickerish  ;  daintiness  ;  niceness  of  palate. 

"  A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft. 
His  likeroutneu  and  all  his  olde  craft" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,217. 

lick'-In,  ».  [Scotch  ifcfc  =  to  beat ;  -i»  =  -in;.] 
A  beating. 

lick'-spft-tie, «.  [Eng.  Udk,  and  npUtU  (q.v.).] 
A  parasite  or  toady  of  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  character. 

*  lio'-or-Ioe,  «.    [LIQUORICE.] 

*  Ue'-or-ous,  o.    [LICKERISH.] 

*  lic'-br-ous-ness,  «.    [LICKERISHNESS.J 

*  Uc'-or-jfo, «.    [LIQUORICE.) 

lio'-tor,  «.    [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with  Hgt  = 
to  bind,  from  the  fasces 
or  bundles  of  bound 
rods  which  he  bore.] 
A  civil  officer  amongst 
the  Romans,  who  attended 
npon  the  consuls  or  other 
chief  magistrates  whei 
they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. Lictors  executed 
the  orders  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, especially 
where   force  was 
required,  cleared 
the  way  before 
him,  and  dis- 
p  e  r  s  e  d    a 
crowd  when 
It    impeded 
public  busi- 
ness. It  was  LICTOR. 
the  duty  of 

the  lictors  to  Inflict  corporal  and  capital 
punishment.  The  illustration  is  from  an  an- 
tique bas-relief.  [FASCES.] 

"The  tictort,  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong. 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down 


into  the  throng." 

Dto-TJ-a'-la,  «.    [The  name  of  one  species  in 
the"  Macassar  language.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacese,  tribe  Corypheaj, 
family  Sabalklse.  Licuala  acutifida  furnishes 
the  walking-sticks  called  Feuang  lawyers. 
The  leaves  of  L.  peltata  are  used  in  Assam  for 
umbrellas,  and  in  the  Andamans  for  thatching. 

lid,  *  led,  «.  [A.S.  hlid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lid  = 
a  lid  ;  Icel.  hlidh  =  a  gate,  a  gateway,  a  gap  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  lit,  lid  =  a  cover ;  A.S.  hlidan ; 
O.S.  hlidan  =  to  cover ;  connected  with  A.S 
hlidh  =  a  slope,  a  side  of  a  hill ;  Lat.  clivus.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  covers  or  shuts ;  a  cover, 
cap,  or  shutter,  as  of  a  box,  or  of  the  object- 
ive or  eye-glass  of  an  optical  instrument,  or 
of  the  charging-end  of    a  retort,  or  of  the 
works  or  face  of  a  watch,  of  a  hatchway,  &c. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  and 
covers  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  an  eyelid  (q.v.). 

"The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skiee) 
Was  {•ompassed  round  and  wore  a  hundred  eyes ; 
But  two  by  turns  their  lid*  In  clumber  steep." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  :  Metamorphom  \. 

IT.  Botany: 

1.  The  calyx  when  it  falls  in  a  single  piece 
from  a  flower. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  spore-cases  of  mosses. 

lid-closer,  «.  A  clamp  for  the  covers  of 
gas-retorts,  which,  after  charging,  are  closed 
with  a  luted  joint  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 


lid-flower,  >. 

Hot.  :  Calyptranthes,  a  gen*s  of  M;  rtacese, 
tribe  Myrte*. 

*  Ud'-ded,  a.  [Eng.  lid;  -ed.}  Covered  wit* 
a  lid  :  hence,  downcast. 

"  The  eye  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground." 

KeaU  :  Birthplace  of  flMnu. 

•Hdge,s.    [LEWIE.] 

lid'-lesg,  a.    [Eng.  lid  ;  -less.]  Having  no  lid  : 
uncovered,  bare,  as  the  eyes  without  eyelids 
hence,  sleepless,  vigilant. 

"  To  an  eye  like  mine, 
A  Hdl«tt  watcher  of  the  pulilic  weal." 

Tennyeon  :  i'fitiote,  iv.  aof. 

He  (IX  *  lye,  «.  [A.S.  lyge,  lige,  from  U6ga» 
—  to  lie  ;  Icel.  lygi  ;  Dut.  logen,  leugen  ;  Ger. 
liigr~]  [LIE  (!),».] 

1.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  truth; 
a  false  statement  made  knowingly  and  delt 
bejrately  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

"To  lore  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie* 

Cower:  Tattle  Talk.  U. 

•  2.  A  fiction. 

"  The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  Jte. 

Dryden:  Cock  A  fox;  T\e  MarmL 

3.  Anything  which  misleads,  deceives,  oe 
disappoints  ;  anything  false,  hollow,  and  de- 
ceptive. 

U  To  give  the  lie  to  :  [Gin,  *J  IT). 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  relative  positions  of  two  or  more 
objects  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  any 
point  of  the  compass  :  as,  To  know  the  lie  of 
the  hind. 

2.  The   situation,    position,   or  state  of 
aflairs,  &c. 

t  II.  Geol.  :  The  arrangement  of  strata  with 
special  reference  to  their  dip  and  strike. 

lie  (3X  a,    [LYE.] 

lie  (1),  »  lye,  *  ligh-en,  *  It-en,  «.i.    [A.8. 

leogan  (pa.  t,  teat/,  pa.  par.  lugen)  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  i«eje»(pa.  t.  loog,  pa.  par.  gelogen);  IceL 
liuya  (pa.  t.  iaug,  pa.  par.  loginn);  Dan.  lyve 
(pa.  t.  loj,  pa.  par.  lojef);  Sw.  juga  (pa.  t 
lag,  pa.  par.  Ijugen);  Goth,  liugan  (pa.  t.  Uruh. 
pa.  par.  higans);  Ger.  liigen  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa- 
par.  gelogen)  ;  Buss.  Igate,  luigate  =  to  lie  ; 
toje  =  a  lie.]  To  tell  a  lie  ;  to  speak  falsely 
with  intent  to  deceive  ;  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing, knowingly  and  deliberately,  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  another.  < 

••  Lord  Angus,  thon  bast  li*<L" 

Scat!  :  Xtirmltm.  Tl  li. 

lie  (2),  *  11-en,  *  lig  gen,  *  lye  (pa.  t.  *  toi, 
"lei,  lay,  pa,  par.  *  leien,  *  bin,  lain),  v.i. 
[A.S.  licgan  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  legen);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  liggen  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  gelegen); 
IceU  liggja  (pa.  t.  Id,  pa.  par.  leginn);  Dan. 
Ugge  (pa.  t.  laae,  pa.  par.  ligget);  8w.  liggo 
(pa.  t.  tag,  pa.  par.  legad);  Ger.  liegen  (pa.  t 
lag,  pa.  par.  gelegen);  Goth,  ligan  (pa.  t.  lag, 
pa.  par.  ligaus)  ;  Buss,  kjate.  The  same  root 
appears  in  Lat.  Uctut,  and  Or.  X«x«  (lechos)  = 
a  bed.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally  or  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position  ;  to  occupy  a  position  length- 
wise or  flat  upon  the  surface  of  anything. 

"  Get  thee  up  ;  wherefore.  Oat  thon  thus  upon  thy 
face  r'—Jothua  vii.  10. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal 
or  inclining  position.  (Frequently  with  down,) 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  position  :  as,  10 
lie  up  against  a  wall. 

4.  To  rest,  to  press. 

"Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 

Laid  niftuy  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Xpitaphoti  Vanbrugh. 

5.  To  be  deposited  In  thegrave  ;  to  be  interred. 

"  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  buryingplaos.* 
—  Uenetil  xlvii.  80. 

6.  To  be  confined  to  one's  bed,  and  unable 
to  rise  through  illness. 

"  Ltei  he  not  bedrid  I"    Shaken*.  :  Winter',  Tale.  iv.  4. 

*  7.  To  be  at  rest  ;  to  be  calmed  or  stillf 
not  to  move. 

"  The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  ».• 

Shaketp.  :  F  frit-let.  UL  S. 

8.  To  pass  the  time  of  night  ;  to  sleep. 

"A  stranger  on  that  pillow  lay." 

Khakeip.  :  Rape  qf  Lucrece.  l,a»X 

9.  To  be  laid  up  or  deposited  ;  to  remain. 

10.  To  be  situated  or  placed  ;  to  have  place, 
position,  or  direction. 

"  Hlchmethah  that  lleth  before  Shecbem. 
rvii.7. 


boil,  bo"y;  po"ut,  J<RW;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eatlrt.     -Ing. 
-«iaa,  -tlan  =  shau.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -gion  =  zhun.    -Uous,  -slous,  -clous  --  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dfL 
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11.  To  be  posted  or  encamped ;  to  take  up 

•  position. 

"My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lit  within  Of. 
teen  hundred  paces  of  your  teuU.'  — 3Aa*wp. .-  Stnrtt 
T.,  lii  7. 

*  12.  To  reside,  to  dwell. 

"  Does  he  It*  at  the  Outer  I  --ataknp. :  Hern  WiMt 

•/  Winder.  1L  L 

13.  To  be  confined,  as  in  prison. 

•  :  had  rather  lie  ID  prison." 

SluUatp.  ;  t  Senrf  Yl.,  In,  «. 

14.  To  be  or  remain  in  any  particular  state 
or  condition  ;  to  continue.    (Followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  clause  denoting  the 
condition  :  as,  To  lit  fallow,  to  lie  weeping, 
to  lie  at  one's  mercy,  to  lie  still,  &c.) 

"  Their  business  still  lift  out  o*  door" 

K»,it»ij>.  :  Comedt  of  Brron.  U.  L 

15.  To  be  contained  ;  to  be  deposited. 

"  Then  Ua  luch  secrets  In  thU  fardel." 

BtaHetf.  .•  Winter',  Tall.  IT.  4. 

16.  To  depend ;  to  be  dependent :  as.  All 
ear  hope  lies  in  watchfulness. 

17.  To  be  ID  the  power ;  to  belong  to ;  to 
depend. 

"Dost  Uiou  endeavour,  M  much  u  In  thee  liet,  to 
preHrve  the  live*  of  all  men?1*— Ouppa:  SalMfor 

18.  To  consist. 

*  19.  To  weigh ;  to  press  afflictively. 

"  Thy  wrath  Hert  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hart 
afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves."— Pjolm  Ixxxvill.  7. 

20.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious ;  to  hang 
heavily. 

"I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  Ion  how 
to  employ  those  boon  that  lie  upon  their  hands."— 
Jdditon:  Guardian. 

21.  To  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  charged. 

"  What  he  gete  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  It 
He  on  my  head/'-Sfcite^. :  Merry  IPlsei.  II.  1. 

*  22.  To  cost :  as,  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 
23.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature ; 

to  be  sustainable  In  law. 

"  If  a  man  builds  a  house  so  close  to  mine  that  his 
loot  overhangs  my  roof,  and  throws  the  water  otf  his 
roof  upon  mine,  this  U  a  nuisance,  for  which  an  action 
will  1*8."— ttlocJutone:  Comment.,  bit.  iiL.  eh.  a, 

IT  1.  To  lie  along  : 

Naut. :  To  lean  over  with  a  side  wind,  as 

•  ship. 

2.  To  lie  along  the  land  : 
Xaut. :  To  keep  a  course  parallel  or  nearly 
to  to  the  land. 

*  3.  To  lie  at :  To  importune,  to  teaze. 

"  His  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  him."— Hart. 
Mitcell..  Hi.  549. 

i.  To  lie  at  one's  door :  To  be  attributable 
or  chargeable  to  one. 

*  5.  To  He  at  one's  heart :  To  be  a  source  or 
object  of  anxiety,  care,  or  desire. 

6.  To  lie  at  the  root  of  anything :  To  be  the 
real  or  true  cause,  foundation,  or  source. 

7.  To  lie  between:  To  be  limited  to:   as, 
One's  choice  lies  between  two  courses. 

8.  To  lie  by: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  remain,  to  continue :  as,  He  has  the 
papers  lying  still  by  him. 

(i>)  To  leave  off;  to  intermit  labour ;  to  rest 
for  a  time. 

••  Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
11  ting  their  heads,  and  then  lay  &y." 

Shaketp. :  Bmry  Till.,  ill.  L 

(2)  Naut. :  To  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to 
another. 

9.  To  lie  down : 

(1)  To  go  to  rest ;  to  lay  one's  self  down. 

"  The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid."— /so.  xL  s. 

*  (2)  To  sink  into  the  grave. 

"His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
•hall  Hi  down  with  him  in  the  dust" — Jot  IX.  11. 

10.  To  lie  hard  or  heavy :  To  press  ;  to  be  a 
burden. 

"  This  fever  that  has  troubled  me  so  long 
Liet  Aaavy  on  me.    0 1  my  heart  is  sick." 

Shakeip.  :  King  Mn.  T.  S. 

*  11.  To  lie  in :  To  be  in  childbed. 

"She  had  Iain  in,  and  her  right  breast  bad  been 
•postemated."—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

12.  To  lie  in  a  nutshell :  To  be  capable  of 
brief  statement  or  explanation ;  to  be  simple 
or  of  easy  determination. 

13.  To  lie  in  one :  To  be  In  the  power  of ;  to 
depend  on. 

14.  To  lie  in  the  way :  To  be  an  obstacle  or 
impediment. 

15.  To  lie  in  wait :  To  watch  or  wait  in 
ambush  or  concealment;   to  watch  for   an 
opportunity  to  attack. 


•  16.  To  lie  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty  ;  to 
be  incumbent  upon. 

"It  should  lit  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  tint  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying.  Into  such  a  curt. 
ous  formation  of  human  bodies,  —aenUljf:  Sermon*. 

(2)  To  depend  upon. 

"  Our  fortune  lie*  upon  this  jump.' 

Skateip.:  Anlmf  t  Cltopatm.  Ut  a. 

•(S)  To  importune. 

**Dame  Jullia  lav  even  upon  him."—  P.  EoUand: 
U*,.  P-  »• 

17.  To  lie  on  hand:  To  remain  unsold  or 
undisposed  of. 

18.  To  lie  on  one's  hands  : 

(1)  To  lie  on  hand. 

(2)  To  hang  heavily  :  as,  Time  lies  on  one's 
hands. 

19.  To  lie  on  one's  oars:  To  be  Idle;  to 
cease  work. 

20.  To  lie  over: 

(1)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when 
payment  Is  due. 

(2)  To  be  adjourned  or  postponed  till  a 
future  occasion. 

21.  To  lie  to: 

Naut.  :  To  be  checked  or  stopped  In  her 
course  ;  as,  a  ship  by  taking  In  sail. 

"  We  now  ran  plump  Into  a  fog,  and  lay  to.*—  lord 
Dufirin  :  Letter*  from  Big*  Latitude!,  p.  81. 

22.  To  lie  to  one's  work  :  To  exert  one's  self  to 
the  utmost  in  the  performance  of  one's  work. 

23.  To  lie   under:    To  be  subject  to;   to 
suffer  ;  to  be  oppressed  by. 

"Let  him  ....  He  wider  this  report"—  Skoissp.- 
Trollui  t  Cretiida,  U.  S. 

24.  To  lie  with: 

(1)  To  lodge  or  sleep  with. 

(2)  To  have  sexual  Intercourse  with. 

"  If  a  man  It*  U4A  his  daughter-in-law."—  LirUtcut 
XX.  12. 

(3)  To  belong  to  ;  to  depend  on  :  as,  It  (I'M 
with  you  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

lie  a  -bed,  t.  One  who  lies  In  bed  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning. 

"YouareaU«r«e-a-ted.*—  footi:  Jfayoro/  Barrett,  1. 

liebe'-  ner-ite,  s.    [Named  after  L.  Liebener  ; 
stiff,  -ite  (Mill.);  Oer.  liebnerit.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  In  six-sided  crystals 
in  a  porphyritic  felsite  at  Mount  Viesena, 
Fleimsthal,  Tyrol.  Cleavage  wanting.  Hard- 
ness, 3-5  ;  sp.  gr.  above  2-8  ;  lustre,  greasy  ; 
colour,  greenish-gray  ;  no  double  refraction. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  with 
alkalis.  Probably  a  pseudomorph  after 
Nepheline  (q.v.V  Dana  includes  it  In  the 
Finite  group,  the  members  of  which  are 
probably  all  pseudomorphs. 

lie  -ber-kuhn,  s.  [After  the  inventor,  Lieber- 
kiihn.J 

Optics  :  An  annular  reflector  attached  to  the 
nose  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  and 
serving  to  illuminate  an  object  by  reflecting 
the  rays  which  pass  around  the  object 
through  the  slip  on  the  stand. 

Llcberkuhn's  glands,  ».  pL 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  to  the  minute 
tubular  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  because 
first  accurately  described  by  Lieberkiihu. 
(Mayne.) 

lie-ber-kuhn'-I-an,  o.    [For  etym.  see  def.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  Lieberkiihn. 

lioberkuhnian-glands,  a.  pi.  [LIEBER- 

KUllK's  GLANDS.) 

lie  big  ite,  ».    [Named  by  L.  Smith  after  the 
Baron  v.  Liebig  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  apple-green  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  mamuu'Uary  concretions  on  uraninite 
(<J.v.).  One  apparent  cleavage.  Hardness, 
2  to  2-5.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Compos.  :  carbonic 
acid,  10'2  ;  sesquioxlde  of  uranium,  38*0  ; 
lime,  8-9  ;  water,  45-2.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
acids  with  effervescence,  affording  a  yellow 
solution,  which  yields  the  reactions  of 
uranium  and  lime.  Found  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia,  and  Adrianople,  Turkey.  A  similar 
mineral  from  the  Elias  mine,  Joachimsthal, 
gave  as  a  mean  of  three  analyses  :  carbonic 
acid,  23*86  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  37'11  ;  lime, 
15-56  ;  water,  23-34. 


[Ger.] 

Mus.  :   The  name  for  a  composition  of  a 
simple  character,  which  is  complete  in  itself  ; 


a  song.  There  are  several  kinds,  but  tb* 
chief  are  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 
Sacred  songs  or  chorales ;  secular  songs, 
comprising  national  songs,  people's  songs 
(rolkslieder),  drinking  songs,  and  humorous 
songs. 

lie'-der-kranz,  «.  [Oer.  — garland  at 
songs.]  A  German  choral  society  composed 
of  men;  sometimes  called  also  liedertafeL 

lief,  -lef,  Meet;  Mlefc,  Melt  'leave. 
•leefe,  *leve,  adv.  Us.  (A.S.  ledf,  Haft 
voc.  U6ja,  pi.  leo/e,  comp.  leofra,  super. 
ko/estd;  cogn.  with  Out.  lief:  IceL  ljufr ; 
tw.tftfi  Goth,  liubt;  Ger.  lieb ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
liep;  O.  H.  Ger.  Hup;  Buss,  lio/wi  =  agree)- 
able.] 
•A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dear,  beloved.  • 

"T  loue  more  In  inyu  herte  thl  leu*  bodi  ana." 
Room  of  Otoucetler.  p.  SB. 

S.  WiUing,  ready,  pleased. 

"  Them  dislodge,  all  were  they  Ue*«  or  loth. 

Spmur;  P.  u.,  HI  U.  IS. 

B.  As  adv. :  Willingly,  gladly,  freely  :  only 
used  now  in  the  phrase,  I  had  at  lief  =  I 
would  as  willingly. 

"  I  had  at  lie/  not  be.  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  1  myself." 

Saakiip. :  Juliut  Catar,  L  S. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  One  beloved,  a  sweetheart, 
a  friend. 

*  liogance,  s.    [LIUEAXCK.] 

liege,  » lege,  *  lelge,  *  llge,  *  lyge,  a.  ft  «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.    Skeat  derives  it  from  FT. 
lige  =  liege,    loyal,    from   O.    H.   Ger.  Udie. 
ledic,  lidic,  lidig(Ger.  ledig)  =  free,  unfettered 
by  obligations ;  Low  Lat.  ligius.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ruling  or  having  authority  over  men 
free  from  obligations  to  any  but  himself. 

2.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure,  either  as  a 
vassal  to  tribute  and  due  subjection,  or  as  a 
lord  to  protection  and  just  rule. 

••  Vassals  sworn 
'OeJnst  their  Ittoe  lord  had  weapon  borne." 

ScoK .-  Lord  oftkt  /«l«l.  11. to. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tenure  o> 
bond  reciprocally  connecting  lord  and  vassal 
By  liege  homage  a  vassal  was  bound  to  serve 
his  lord  against  all,  not  excepting  his  sover- 
eign ;  or  against  all  excepting  a  former  lord 
to  whom  he  owed  like  service. 

*  B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee,  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  certain  services  and  duties  to  his 
lord. 

2.  A  lord,  a  superior,  a  sovereign. 

3.  A  law-abiding  citizen. 

liege-lord,  «.  A  sovereign,  a  superior 
lord. 

liege  poustie,  s. 

Scott  Law :  That  state  of  health  which  gives 
a  person  full  power  to  dispose,  mortis  causa 
or  otherwise,  of  his  heritable  property.  Th» 
term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat. 
legitima  potestas,  signifying  the  lawful  power 
of  disposing  of  property  at  pleasure.  U  if 
used  in  contradistinction  to  deathbed,  a  liege- 
poustie  conveyance  being  one  not  challengeabls 
on  the  head  of  death-bed. 

*  liege'-dom,  >.  [Eng.  liege;  suff.  -dom.]  Alle- 
giance (?). 

"  [They  I  proffered  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 
Liegtdum  and  aeiguorie. 

Scott .  tiridal  of  Triermain,  111.  M. 

liege'-man,  s.  [Eng.  liege,  and  man.]  A 
vassal,  a  liege,  a  subject. 

"It  had  never  been  thought  Inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such 
kings.--— ilticaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  lieg'-er,  s.    [LEDOER,  LEGER.) 

*  li'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LIE  (2)  v.] 

li'-en,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  band  or  tie,  from  Laft 
ligamen,  from  ligo  =  to  tie,  to  bind.] 

Law :  A  legal  claim  on  or  upon  property ;  a 
legal  right  in  one  person  to  detain  the  goods 
of  another  until  some  claim  of  the  former 
against  the  latter  has  been  satisfied. 

"  A  lifn  may  be  either  particular  or  general ;  the 
former  Is  where  the  claim  of  retainer  Is  made  upon 
the  goods  themselves,  In  respect  of  which  the  debt 
arises,  a  claim  which  the  law  favours.  The  other,  or 
general  lien,  is  where  goods  are  retained  in  respect  of 
a  general  balance  of  account,  which  Is  less  favoured. 
Thus  a  trainer  who  has  a  horse  given  to  him  to  train, 
has  a  lien  tor  his  charges  of  keep  aud  trniulng ;  and 
in  general,  when  the  goods  are  delivered  to  a  person  t» 


fete,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  nnite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 


. 
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bt  improved  or  Altered  in  character,  this  right  arises  ; 
M  wlien  cloth  is  delivered  to  a  tailor  to  convert  into 
elotbea;  or  com  to  a  miller  to  be  returned  in  the 
•b»l>e  of  flour.  The  right  may.  however,  be  regulated 
by  special  agreement,  and  then  ita  operation  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  terms  of  the  contract ;  but 
In  the  absence  of  express  contract,  the  law  Implies  a 
lien  wherever  the  usage  of  trade  or  the  previou* 
dealings  of  the  partle*  give  trrouud  for  such  an  im- 
plication. Although,  ac  has  been  laid,  general  lien* 
we  not  favoured  by  law,  yet  in  *orne  case*  they  have 
become  allowed  and  established  by  usage,  as  hi  the 


owe  of  attorneys  upon  the  title-deeds  and  docui 
of  their  clients;  and    '  -* — v 


factors,    warehousemen,    and 

others,  upon  goods  confided  to  them  in  the  ordinary 
coirse  of  business ;  all  of  whom  have  a  lion  for  the 
am  nmt  of  the  general  balance  due  to  them  in  their 
•evtra]  c&p*cities." -Blacktton* :  Comment.,  bk.  It, 
th.  IT. 

lien  of  a  covenant,  *. 

Lav:  The  commencement  of  a  covenant, 
containing  the  names  of  the  covenanters  and 
covenantees,  and  the  character  of  the  cove- 
nant, whether  joint  or  several.  (Wharton.) 

ti-en-tSr'-le,  a.    [Eng  ZtCTter(y);-ic.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  lientery.    (Grew :  Musceum.) 

ll'-gn-ter-y,  s.  [Or.  Aetov  (leion)  =  smooth, 
and  evrtpov  (enteron)  =  an  intestine ;  Fr.  lien* 
terie.] 

Pathol :  A  species  of  diarrhoea  or  looseness, 
in  which  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the 
bowels  undigested,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  lubricity  of  the  intestines.  (Mayne.) 

*H'-er  (1),  *  ly'-er,  «.    [LIAS.] 

•i'-er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  lie  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  lies 
down  ;  one  who  hides  or  conceals  himself. 
(Now  only  used  as 
in  the  extract.) 

"And  Israel  set/for* 

in  wait  round  about 
Gibeab." — Judgetux. 


fi  erne,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  perhaps 
from  Fr,  lier  =  to 
bind.]  A  branch 
rib  introduced  be- 
tween the  princi- 


PLAN  OF  GROINED  ARCH. 

a.   Principal    rib*.       6.    Tier- 

ceruus.    c.  Liernea, 

pal  ribs  of  a  groined  arch,  so  as  to  form  an 
ornamental  pattern. 

ften,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locum,  accng.  of  locu$ 
=  a  place,]  Place,  stead,  room.  Now  only 
used  in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of  =  instead  of. 

"Not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large  posse«- 
•lons  in  liftt  of  the  treasure  by  Christ  offered  fa 
heaven  [he]  wo  reputed  deficient"— Harrow  :  Sermanj, 
Tol.  iii.,  ser.  IS. 

lieu  ten'  an  $y  (lien  as  lu),  *.  [Eng. 
lieutenant;  -<'y.} 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  nontenants  collec- 
tively.   (Felton:  On  the  Classics.) 

3.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord  lieutenant. 

"  Address**  to  the  King.  .  .  .  from  Norwich,  from 
Hereford,  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  London." — Baker : 
Charlel  II.  (an.  1682). 

«I  Commission  of  lieutenancy: 

Law :  The  same  as  COMMISSION  or  ARRAY. 
lieu  ten  ant  (lieu  as  In),  *lef  ten 
aunt,  *lief  ten  aunt,  t.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  lociim-tenenlem,  accus.  of  locum-tenant  =  one 
who  holds  the  place  of  another;  a  deputy;  locut 
—  a  place ;  tentns,  pr.  par.  of  leneo  =  to  hold.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  officer,  civil  or  military, 
who  supplies  the  place  of  another  temporarily 
during  absence,  illness,  Ac. 

"And  this  taxings  was  ye  first,  and  executed  wheD 

Byrenius  was  Wra«u»<  inSirla."— £u*e3(l»l). 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :   A  commissioned  officer  ranking 
Bezt  below  a  captain. 

2.  Naval :  A  commissioned  officer  ranking 
next  below  a  Lieutenant-commander  in  the 
Navy,  and,  relatively,  with  a  captain  in  the 
army. 

•I  Deputy-lieutenant :  An  officer  appointed 
by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  to  act,  in 
certain  cases,  as  his  deputy.  Bach  lord- 
Lieutenant  may  appoint  twenty  or  more 
deputy-lieutenants,  who  must  have  £200 
year  freehold  estate,  except  in  the  Welsh  and 
some  small  English  counties,  where  the  quali- 
fication is  only  £150.  (Enc/lifh.) 

lieutenant  colonel,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  colonel. 

lieutenant  general,  •••. 

Mil. :  Au  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 


lieutenant -governor,  «.  An  officer 
who  performs  the  duties  of  a  governor,  as  of  a 
State. 

*Heu-tSn'-ant-iT  (Ueuasltt),'  [Eng. 
lieutenant;  -TV.)  The  office,  rank,  or  position 
of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy. 

"  If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  of  your  lieuien- 
antry.  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kiu'd  your  thr»s 
fingers  so  oft."— Shakftp.  :  OtheUo.  it  i. 

lieu  ten'  ant  ship  (lien  as  Iii), ».  [Eng. 
lieutenant'; '-ship.]  The  rank  or  office  of  a  lieu- 
tenant; lieutenancy. 

liove,  a.    [LiKK.J 

liev'-rite,  ».  [Named  by  Werner  after  the 
discoverer  Lelievre  ;  Ger.  lievrit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  also  found  massive. 
Prism  faces  striated  longitudinally.  Hard- 
ness, 5-5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr.  S'7  to  4-2  ;  lustre,  sub- 
metallic  ;  colour,  iron-black ;  streak,  black, 
sometimes  greenish  ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
variable,  probably  because  of  impurities  pre- 
sent, but  essentially  a  silicate  of  the  proto- 
and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  and  lime,  with  some- 
times manganese  and  some  water.  First  found 
in  Elba,  where  it  occurs 'in  large  and  well- 
formed  crystals,  subsequently  at  other  locali- 
ties, but  mostly  massive. 

lit  lief,  loof,  s.    [Arab.  M/.J 

Bot.,  <Jc. :  The  fibres  binding  the  petioles  of 
the  Date-palm  together.  They  are  used  for 
ropes. 

life,  *  lit  *  lyt  *  lyfe  (pi.  lives,  *  lyves), 

s.     [A.S.  Zi/(genit.  lifes,  dat.  life;  pi.  lifas); 
cogn.  with  Icel.  Uf,  lijt;  Dan.  liv ;  Sw.  lif; 
O.   H.   Ger.  lip,   ieip  =  life;  Ger.  leib;  Dut 
Hj/=  the  body.]    [LIVE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  the  body  and 
soul  are  united  ;  the  existence  on  earth  of  a 
human  being  ;  the  period  from  birth  to  death. 

"At  one  time  of  his  f</<f  he  had  the  art  to  Impose  the 
same."— Ooldtmith :  The  Bee,  No.  IS. 

(3)  The  living  form  ;  as  distinguished  from 
a  copy  ;  a  real  person,  or  state  :  as,  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life." 

Sltateip.  :  Timon  of  AOttru,  1. 1. 

(4)  Animals  generally  or  collectively ;  ani- 
mated beings  ;  living  creatures  :  as,  The  pond 
is  full  of  lift. 

2.  figuratively: 

(1)  The  period  during  which  anything  con- 
tinues to  exist ;  as  an  institution,  or  govern- 
ment. 

(2)  A  mode,  manner  or  course  of  living  ;  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
which  one  lives,  considered  with  regard  to  hap- 
piness or  misery,  virtue  or  vice. 

"  I  must  give  over  this  :ife.~—Sha\etp. :  1  Henry  Ir., 
LI 

»  (3)  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of 
life.  (Pope :  Homer,  in  Todd) 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  makes  alive ;  the 
cause  or  source  of  life ;  the  animating  prin 
ciple. 

"  For  be  is  thy  tiff." — Deuteronomy  XXX.  90. 

(5)  One  who,  or  that  which  enlivens,  ani- 
mates, cheers,  or  inspirits  ;  a  person  or  thing 
that  imparts  life,  vigour,  spirit,  animation,  or 
enjoyment :  as,  He  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

(6)  Animation,  spirit,  vigour,  energy,  viva- 
city :  as.  He  has  no  life  in  him ;  a  poem  with- 
out life. 

(!)  A  person ;  a  living  being.  (Used  in  the 
plural :  as,  How  many  lives  were  lost,  and  col- 
lectively, in  the  singular,  as,  There  was  a 
great  loss  of  life.) 

(8)  The  narrative  or  history  of  the  life  of  a 
person,  his  career  and  fortunes ;  a  biography. 

"  Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life. 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  loVd  his  wife." 

Pope :  Epilogue  to  Jane  Short. 

(9)  Common   occurrences  or   events  ;   the 
course  or  events  of  every-day  occurrence ;  hu- 
man affairs. 

"  That  which  before  us  lies  In  dally  !(/«, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom."      MiUon :  P.  L..  Tilt  in 

(10)  Position  in  society  ;  rank  ;  social  state, 
•a  determined  by  the  style  of  living  :  as,  high 
or  low  life. 

(11)  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  for  that 
which  is  as  dear  to  one  as  one's  existence ;  a 
darling. 


*  (12)  The  inmost  part ;  the  essence,  the  sub 
stance. 

"  Than  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design." 

Sfcituy. :  Troilut  t  CreuUa,  II.  sV 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  At  pool,  one  of  three  chances 
which  each  player  has. 

2.  Commercial: 

(1)  An  insurance  on  a  person's  life  ;  a  lire- 
insurance  policy. 

(2)  A  person  considered  as  the  object  of  a 
policy  of  insurance  :  as,  a  good  life,  a  bad  lift. 

3.  Physiology: 

(1)  The  assemblage  of  actions  arising  from 
vital  properties  (q.v.)   called    into   play  by 
various  stimuli,  external  and  internal,  phy- 
sical, chemical,  and  mental.    (Quain.) 

(2)  A  single  principle,  force,  or  agent  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  common  source  of 
all  vital  properties  and  the  common  cause  of 
all  vital  actions.    (Quain.) 

4.  Scripture: 

(1)  Existence  as  a  living  being,  as  opposed 
to  one  in  the  literal  sense  dead.    This  exis- 
tence is  described  as  having  been   breathed 
into  us  at  first  by  the  Creator.  (Gen.  ii.  7.) 
Death  (i.e.,  the  cessation  of  life)  is  attributed 
to  the  separation    between  soul  and  body. 
(Eccles.  xii.  7.) 

(2)  A  spiritual  state  of  existence.  (Gal.  11. 
20.) 

(3)  Existence  for  ever  in  a  state  of  holinen 
and  happiness  in  heaven.    (John  iii.  16.) 

•I  1.  Expectation  of  life :  [EXPECTATION]. 

2.  For  life  : 

(1)  For  the  whole  term  of   one's  natural 
existence  :  as,  To  have  a  pension  for  life. 

(2)  To  save  one's  life :  as.  To  swim/or  !«*. 

3.  Life  of  an  execution : 

Law :  The  period  during  which  an  execution 
Is  in  force. 

4.  To  the  life :  So  as  to  exactly  resemble  a 
living  person  or  original :  aa,  a  picture  drawn 
to  the  life. 

«J  Obvious  compounds  :  Life  •  consuming 
(Pope),  life-diffusing  (Thomson),  life-ending, 
life-giver,  life-invigorating  (Camper),  life-main- 
taining, life-poisoning  (Shakespeare),  life-renew- 
ing, life-restoring  (Cowper),  life-sustaining,  4c. 

life-annuity,  s.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  during  a  person's  life. 

life-arrow,  «.  An  arrow,  having  a  line 
attached,  and  large  barbs,  so  as  the  more 
readily  to  catch  in  the  rigging,  fired  from  a 
gun  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  communi- 
cation between  the  shore  and  a  vessel  In  dis- 
tress. 

life-assurance,  5.    [INSURANCE.] 

life-belt,  ».  A  belt  of  inflated  india- 
rubber,  of  cork  or  other  material,  used  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  the  water. 

life-blood,  ».  &  a. 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  The  blood,  which  is  necessary  tt 
life ;  vital  blood. 

"  While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest. 
Drank  the  last  Itfe-blovd  of  his  bleediug  breast." 

Byron  :  Knytuh  Bardt  t  Scold  Rerietem. 

tt  Figuratively: 

1,  That  which  is  essential  to  existence,  rao- 
ceas,  or  strength. 

"  Honey,  the  Ufe-blood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins. 

Swift  :  Run  upon  the  BanXert.  1710. 

2.  An  involuntary  quiver  of  the  eyelid,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  life-blood. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  As  necessary  as  blood  to 
existence ;  essential. 

"Trample  under  foot  all  th«  most  sacred  and  Hff- 
blood  laws."— Jtilton :  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ill. 

life-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  "  specially  constructed  fo» 
saving  life  in  storms  and  heavy  seas,  when 
ordinary  open  boats  could  not  attempt  to  do 
so,  except  at  imminent  peril  or  certain  death 
to  those  within  them."  The  qualities  neces- 
sary in  a  life-boat  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 
Extra  buoyancv,  self-discharge  of  water,  bal- 
lasting, self-righting,  stability,  speed,  stowage- 
room,  and  strength  of  build.  Greathead,  a 
boat-builder  of  South  Shields,  England,  Is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  life-boat,  ana 
a  committee  formed  at  South  Shields  awarded 
him  a  premium  for  the  best  model,  on  the 


b6b,  bo?;  piut.  Jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  fjtem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph-t 
-otan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -«ion  =  znun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shua.   -We,  -die,  *c.  =  Del,  dtjL 
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Une«  of  which  a  boat  was  huilt  and  launched 
In  1790.  But  a  intent  had  been  granted  in 
1785  to  a  Mr.  Lukin,  a  coach-builder  of  Long 
Acre,  for  what  he  called  an  "  uniramergible 
boat,"  thus  anticipating  Greathead  by  some 
four  or  live  years.  In  ItttS  the  Life-boat  In- 
stitution adopted  a  plan  for  fitting  life-boats, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  M.P.,  for  South 
Essex,  and  continued  to  use  it  till  they  intro- 
duced the  self-righting  principle  in  1852. 
In  the  United  States  the  heavy  English  life- 
boat has  been  superseded  at  many  of  the 
life-saving  stations  by  the  light  surf-boat  oi 
American  invention,  built  of  cedar,  and  fitted 
with  cork  lenders  and  with  air  chambers  at 
the  ends.  The  life-saving  service  in  this 
country  is  supported  by  the  Government.  The 
first  life-boat  station  was  established  at  Cohas- 
set,  Massachusetts,  in  1SU7.  The  whole  coast 
Is  now  divided  into  12  districts,  with  stations 
at  all  perilous  points.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  average  about  5  miles  apart. 

"The  Hf,  boat  at  the  lu.tltution  may  now  be  truly 
designated  an  omnium  gatherum.  Mid  cannot  be  looked 
on  «i  any  one  man'*  design  or  invention"— Lewii  : 
BUt  /.tfeJioat  (2nd  ed.).  p.  M. 

IT  National  Hfe-boat  Institution :  This  Insti- 
tution came  into  existence  as  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
from  Shipwreck.  It  owed  its  being  to  the  late 
Sir  W.  Hillaigr,  Bart.,  who  published  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  nation  on  the  subject  in  1823 
anil  on  March  4,  1824.  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the  Society 
was  founded  with  George  IV.  as  its  patron. 
The  title  was  altered  in  1854,  and  in  1860  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  Its  new  title, 
The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution  for 
the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  through  its  instru- 
mentality In  1884  was  792,  making  a  total  up 
to  Dec.  31  of  that  year  of  31,355  since  its 
foundation. 

life-buoy,  t. 

Naut.:  A  buoy  or  float  which  is  thrown 
overboard  to  sustain  a  person  until  assistance 
arrives.  It  may  be  an  india-rubber  belt  cap- 
able of  inflation,  or  a  painted  canvas  case,  of 
an  annular  shape,  containing  cork.  [Buov,  «.] 

life-oar,  >.  An  apparatus  used  to  com- 
municate between  a  wreck  and  the  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons  on  board. 

*  life-cord,  s.    The  same  as  LIFE-STRING 
(q.v.). 

"  And  to  the  brain,  the  eoal's  bed-chamber,  went. 
Anil  gnaw  a  the  Hfe-coritt  there." 

Donne:  J'rogreu  of  the  &>!.•!. 

*  life-drop,  «.     A  drop  of  life-blood  ;  a 
vital  drop. 

"Thou  know 'at  ray  deeda.  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  Uf«-drope  dim  my  gory  spear." 

Byron  :  film*  i  Kuryaltu. 

life  estate,  s.  An  estate  which  continues 
during  the  life  of  the  holder. 

life-everlasting,  ». 

1.  Lit.:  [LIFE  II.,  4  (S)]. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Composite  genus  Gnaphalium,  more  commonly 
called  Everlasting.    See  also  CUDWEED. 

life-giver,  s.    The  Giver  of  eternal  life. 

"  Father  omnipotent  1 
Bon,  the  Life-giver!  " 

Longfellou :  The  Ootdm  Legiitd,  11. 

life-giving,  a.  Giving  or  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  giving  life ;  inspiriting. 
Invigorating,  animating. 

"  Alivlng  and  life-giving  stream." 

Confer :  Olnef  llymni.  1UL 

life  guard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  guard  of  the  sovereign's 
person  ;  the  king's  body-guard.  In  the  British 
army  the  name  of  Life-guards  is  given  to  two 
cavalry  regiments  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

U  In  this  sense  life  really  =  body ;  cf.  Dut. 
Ujf  =  body,  liif-garde  =  lifeguard ;  Sw.  lit  = 
body ;  Ger.  Uib. 

2.  Locomotive-eng. :  A  safeguard,  rail-guard, 
•weeper.    The  device  embracing  the  brooms 
fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive  for  clearing  small 
obstructions  from  the  track. 

*  life-hold,  ». 

.    Law :  The  same  as  LITE-LAND  (q.v.). 
life-insurance,  t.    [INSURANCE.] 

life-interest,  s.  An  interest  or  estate 
which  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  holder  or 
aome  other  person. 

life-land,  >.  Land  held  on  a  lease  for 
lives  ;  called  also  Life-hold  (q.T.). 


"  life-leaving,  s.  A  departure  from  life  ; 
decease,  death. 

*  life-likeness,  ».    Likeness  to  life. 

"  An  absolute  Ufe-likenut  of  expression.*— £  A.  foe  : 
Oval  Portrait. 

life-line,  ». 

Nautical : 

1.  A  line  stretched  above  a  yard  to  enable 
seamen  to  stand  thereon  in  manning  yards. 

2.  A  line  stretched  from  object  to  object  on 
deck,  for  the  men  to  grasp  in  bad  weather  and 
heavy  sea. 

3.  A  line  attached  at  one  end  to  a  life-buoy 
and  floating  loosely,  to  assist  a  person  in  grasp- 
Ing  It. 

life-long,  live-long,  a.  Lasting  or  con. 
tinuiug  throughout  life. 

It  Live-long  is  frequently  used  colloquially 
in  the  sense  of  the  whole,  complete,  full,  with 
a  notion  of  tediousness  or  weariness. 

"  Badst  thou  not  told  me.  I  should  surely  say, 
tie  touch  t  no  meat  of  all  this  life-long  day. 

Up.  Hall:  Saliret,  111.  T. 

life-mortar,  t.  A  mortar  for  throwing  a 
rocket  with  a  line  attached  from  the  shore  to 
a  ship  in  distress. 

life-office,  ».  An  office  or  association 
where  life-insurances  can  be  effected. 

life-peer,  s.    A  peer  for  life  only. 

life-peerage,  >.  A  peerage  that  lapses 
at  the  death  of  the  holder.  In  1869,  a  bill  to 
Introduce  life-peers  into  the  House  of  Lords 
was  rejected  on  the  third  reading. 

life-plant,  s. 

Bot. ;  The  Bermudian  and  West  Indian 
name  for  the  Bryophj/llum  calycinum,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Crassulaceas,  which  will  grow,  if 
hung  up,  without  soil. 

life-preserver,  >.  One  who  or  that 
whic-h  preserves,  or  Is  intended  to  preserve,  life ; 
specif.,  (1)  a  contrivance  to  enable  a  person 
to  float  in  water  in  case  of  accident ;  a  cork- 
jacket  or  inflatable  belt  or  waistcoat  are  ordi- 
nary devices  for  this  purpose ;  (2)  a  loaded 
stick  or  cane  with  a  leaden  head,  used  as  a 
protection  against  assailants. 

life-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  premium  for 
which  a  life  is  insured. 

life-rocket,  s.  A  rocket  discharged  from 
a  life-mortar ;  it  carries  a  line  intended  as  the 
means  of  opening  communication  between  a 
ship  in  distress  and  those  on  shore. 

life-shot,  ".  A  shot  carrying  a  line,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow 
(q.v.). 

*  life-string,  >.  A  nerve  or  string  In  the 
body  supposed  to  be  essential  to  life. 

"  Breaking  thy  reuie  and  thy  lifntrtna,  wtth  like 
pain  and  gr!ef."-«>r  T.  More :  Work*,  p.  77. 

life-table.  «.  A  statistical  table  showing 
the  probability  of  human  life  at  different  ages. 

life-weary,  a.    Weary  of  life  or  of  living. 

"That  the  U/e-neury  taker  may  fall  dead." 

Skakelp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  V.  1. 

•life'-fol,  "ly-foll,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  life; 


A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  life ;  lively. 

2.  Giving  life ;  life-giving. 

"  Like  titfull  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought* 

Spen-er. /•.«.,  VI  Xt  U. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  lively  manner. 

•  Thus  be  Ufeful  "pake. " 

featl :  JMymso*,  L  7M. 

life  -less,  *  live  -less,  a.     [Eng.  life;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  life ;  dead,  inani- 
mate. 

"There  In  the  twilight  cold  and  Cray, 
Lifelea.  but  beautiful,  be  Uy. 

LonafeUow :  faultier. 

2.  Inanimate ;  devoid  of  life ;  inorganic,  inert. 

"  Thus  began 
Outrage  from  Ufeleu  things." 

Milton:  /•.  £..x.  «7. 

3.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost  physical  en- 
ergy ;  in  a  swoon  or  faint. 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings ;  deserted, 
desolate. 

"  But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert  barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  Ufeleu  sand  and  sky." 

Thornton :  Summer,  748. 

5.  Devoid  of  life,  spirit,  force,  vigour,  or 
animation  ;  dull,  heavy,  spiritless. 

"  The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 
A  soul  so  Ufeleu,  and  so  slow  to  love." 

r:  Nativity.    ITransl.l 


6.  Vapid,  flat,  tasteless,  dead.  (Said  cf 
liquors.) 

life'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lifelat;  -ly.]  In  a 
lifeless  manner;  without  life,  spirit,  or  anima- 
tion ;  frigidly,  dully. 

life   less  ness,  t.    [Eng.  lifeless;  -ness.}   The 

anality. or  state  of  being  lifeless;  absence  or 
estitutlon  of  life ;  want  of  spirit,  vigour,  or 
animation. 

life'-liko,  a.  [Bng.  life;  -like.]  Like  life: 
like  a  living  being  ;  exactly  like  an  original. 

*  life'-ljf,  *  lif-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  life ;  -!».]    In 
a  lifelike  manner ;  to  the  life ;  like  life. 

"lif-en,  ti.f.  [Eng.  lifte);  -«n.]  To  gfcre  an 
appearance  of  life  to ;  to  liven  (q.v.). 

lir-er,  s.    [Eng.  Ufa);  •«-.] 

1.  One  who  Is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.    (Slang.) 

"They'll  make  the  Artful  nothing  less  than  » 
lifer."- nlckem:  Oliver  Tvttt.  ch.  xlillT 

2.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 
(Slang.) 

life'-rent, «.    [Eng.  life,  and  rent.] 

Law :  A  rent  to  which  one  is  entitled  during 
the  term  of  one's  life  or  for  the  support  of 
life  ;  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy  property  during 
life,  without  destroying  or  wasting  it. 

life  rentier,  s.  [Eng.  liferent;  -er.}  One 
who  is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liferent. 

life'-sav-ing,  a.  That  which  saves,  or  is 
designed  to  save,  life. 

Life -Saving  Service,  >.  In  this 
country  that  branch  of  the  public  service  (under 
the  Treasury  Department)  which  is  established 
along  the  shores  of  lake  and  sea,  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  rescuing  shipwrecked  sailors.  In 
other  countries  this  service  is  under  private 
control. 

life  saving  station,  ,.  One  of  [the 
stations  of  the  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

*  life  -some,  o.    [Eng.  life ;  -some.}    Lively. 

"More  Hfetem*  and  more  gay." 

Coleridge :  Three  Grave*. 

*  life  -some-ness,  >.    [Eng.  lifaome ;  -nett.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lifesome  ;  live- 
liness. 

"Bestead  with  a  fashioning  or  plastlck  spring  of 
Hfetomeneu  or  ant  mality."—  rarrfout  i  Bulk  t  Stlredg* 
of  0*  World,  p.  11L 

life'-spring,  t.  [Eng.  life,  and  spring.}  The 
spring  or  source  of  life. 

life-time,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  time.}  The  pe- 
riod during  which  life  continues;  duration  of 
life. 

"  Jordaln  talked  prose  all  Mi  lifetime,  without  know- 
ing what  It  was."- Addltm :  On  Meda.li. 

*  lif-ly,  OdV.     [LlFELY.] 

lift  (1),  *  left-en,  v.t.  tt  i.  [Icel.  ??/;*.  =  to 
lift,  from  toft  =  the  air ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
lofle  =  to  lift,  from  loft  =  the  air,  a  loft ;  Sw. 
lyj'td  =  to  lift,  from  Inft  =  the  air,  a  loft : 
O.  H.  Ger.  futon;  Ger.  liiften.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  elevate  ;  to 
raise  from  a  lower  to  a  Higher  position. 

"  The  master,  forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that 
a  king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted  his  cane."— Uao- 
aulay:  Hilt.  Enff..  eh.  xviii. 

2.  To  sapport  in  the  air  or  aloft. 

"  Born  where  a  cabin  ii/tt  Its  airy  shed." 
PtirnclA  Pope:  Battle  of  the  Frogi  a  Mice,  i.  47. 

3.  To  elevate ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  in  dignity, 
fortune,  or  position.     (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

4.  To  cause  to  swell,  as  with   pride ;  to 
make  proud,  to  elate. 

"Hie  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction."— 
1  Chron.  xxvi.  IB. 

5.  To  raise  in  estimation. 
*  6.  To  bear,  to  support. 

"Bo  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift." 

Spenter:  f.  It.,  L  XL  U. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  try  to  raise ;  to  exert  one's  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  anything. 

"The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 
too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken."— Locke." 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  be  raised  :  as,  A  fog  lifts. 


lives  ;  caiieu  aisu  ijiie-noiu  ^q.w.;.  Coteper:  nativity.    (Transl.l  z.  To  nse  ;  10  oe  raiseu  :  as,  a  log  tv»«. 

Bite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ee  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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H  Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted  ;  what- 
ever is  to  be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised  ; 
whatever  is  to  be  constructed  above  other 
objects  is  erected.  A  ladder  is  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against  a 
ImiMing  ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected.  These  terms 
are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation  ; 
oxtU  and  ekvate  are  rarely  used  in  any  other 
•euae. 

IF  I.  To  lift  up  the  eyes : 

(1)  To  raise  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  ;  to  look. 

'•  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  Up  Ml  eve*. 
and  aaw  the  place  nfar  off."—Generi*  xxii.  *. 

(2)  To  direct  prayers  to  God  ;   to   direct 
one's  desires. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eye*  unto  the  hills."— PteOm 

CXXi.  1. 

*  2.  To  lift  up  the  face  :  To  look  with  con- 
fidence. 

"Thou  ....  Shalt  lift  up  thy  fact  onto  God."— 
Jab  xxii.  M. 

*  3.  To  lift  up  the  feet :  To  come  quickly  to 
cue's  help. 

"  Lift  up  thy  feet  nnto  the  perpetual  desolation*."— 
Fialm  Ixxlv.  s. 

4.  To  lift  the  hand :  To  raise  the  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  striking. 

5.  To  lift  up  the  hand  or  hands  : 

(1)  To  raise  the  hands  in  prayer. 

•'  When  I  lift  up  my  handl  toward  thy  holy  oracle." 
— Ptalm  xxvfil.  2. 

(2)  To  swear  by  raising  the  hand  towards 
heaven. 

"  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most 
high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."— Gvne- 
•fcxiv.  M. 

(3)  To  attack,  to  strike. 

"  Therefore  he  lifted  up  hit  hand  against  them,  to 
overthrow  them  In  the  wilderness."— Ptalm  cvt.  26. 

(4)  To  rebel ;  to  rise  up  in  opposition  to. 

*  6.  To  lift  up  the  head : 
p)  To  rejoice. 

"Then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heath,  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh."—  LUKV  xxL  28. 

(2)  To  raise  from  a  low  condition  to  a  place 
Of  dignity. 

"  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine 
JUai."-aeneltt  xl.  13. 

*  7.  To  lift  up  the  heel  against :  To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt. 

"He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  hit 
Juel  agaiiat  me."— Ju/m  xili.  18. 

*  8.  To  lift  up  the  horn :  To  behave  inso- 
lently or  arrogantly. 

"  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high:  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck."-/><a!m  Ixxv.  5. 

*  9.  To  lift  up  the  mice :  To  cry  aloud,  either 
in  joy  or  sorrow  :  to  lament  loudly. 

"  The  peopleHfted  up  their  voice,  and  wept."—Judffet 
11.4. 

lift  (2),  v.t.  4  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  should 
properly  be  liff,  the  t  denoting  the  agent,  and 
being  rightly  employed  in  the  substantive 
only.  Goth,  hlifan  =  to  steal ;  hliftus  =  a 
thief;  cogn.  with  Lat.  dipo;  Qr.  «Aeirru 
(kteptS)  =  to  steal.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  steal ;  to  remove  or  carry  off  like  a 
thief. 

"Live  by  stealing,  reiving,  IVOnf  cows."— Scott : 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  To  collect,  to  gather  :  as,  To  lift  rente. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  steal,  to  thieve. 

On  (1),  '  lull,  *  lyft,  s.    [A.S.  lyft  =  the  air.) 

[LlFT(l),  t>.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  air,  the  sky. 

"In  the  luft  he  hurde  anhey.  as  he  alone  was." 

Robert  of  Glouceiter.  p.  289. 

(2)  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting  or  raising. 
"And  as  hi  races.  It  Is  not  the  large  stride  or  high 

lift  that  makes  the  speed,"— Bacon:   Euays;  Of  Hit- 
patch, 

(3)  That  which  is  or  has  to  be  raised ;  a 
weight. 

(4)  The  distance  or  Jieight  tc  which  any- 
thing is  or  has  to  be  raised :  as,  a  lift  of  ten 
leet. 

(5)  A  lift-gate  (q.v.). 

(6)  Assistance  in  lifting  ;  hence  assistance 
in  general :  as,  To  give  a  person  a  lift  in  a 
vehicle. 

2.  fig. :  Assistance  in  the  furtherance  of 
an  object ;  help  in  rising  in  the  world  :  as.  To 
give  a  person  a  lift  in  his  business. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering  : 

(1)  The  amount  by  which  a  canal-boat  Is 
elevated  in  a  lock  ;    the  difference  in  level 
between  the  upper  and  lower  pounds. 

(2)  The  rise  of  an  undershot-wheel  above 
the  water-surface. 

(3)  A  substitute  for  canal-locks,  the  boats 
being  lifted  and  lowered  by  machinery  from 
level  to  level. 

2.  Lathe :  One  of  the  several  flats  or  grooves 
for  the  belt  on  the  driving  and  cone  wheels  of 
a  lathe. 

3.  Machinery,  &c.  : 

(1)  A  hoisting-machine;  an  English  term 
equivalent  to  Elevator  (passenger and  freight) 
in    the    United    States.     The    ordinary    lift 
consists  of  a  cage  or  platform   working  up 
and  down  in  a  shaft,  and  is  driven  by  manual, 
steam,  or  hydraulic  power.     Some  form  of 
brake  is  invariable  both  for  general  use  and 
in  case  of  accident,  while  catches  or  bolts  are 
provided  to    support   the    platform    at    the 
various  landings  when  loading  or  unloading. 
Continuous  lifts  consist  of  a  series  of  cages 
or  platforms  strung  upon  endless  chains,  and 
working  in  a  double  shaft,  one  half  of  the 
platforms  ascending  and  the  other  descending. 
They  are  driven  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  to 
allow  of  safe  loading  and  discharging. 

(2)  A  dumb-waiter. 

i.  Mining:  The  distance  which  an  ore- 
stamp  rises  and  falls. 

5.  Naut.  :  A  rope  stretching  from  a  mast- 
head to  the  end  of  a  yard,  to  trim  it  (squaring), 
or  in  topping  (yards  apeak). 

6.  Shoemaking :  One  thickness  or  layer  of 
leather  in  the  tap  which  forms  the  heel  of  a 
boot. 

^1  Dead  lift :  A  lift  without  any  assis- 
tance from  the  object  lifted ;  an  effort  to 
raise  something  inert :  hence,  something  which 
calls  for  all  one's  powers  or  energies. 

7.  Aeron. :  The  ascensional  force  of  an  object 
before  the  wind.     [See  DBIFT.] 

lift  bridge,  s.    [DRAWBRIDGE.] 

litt  -gate,  a.  A  gate  which  lifts  instead  of 
swinging  on  a  pintle  :  as  (1)  a  portcullis ; 
(2)  a  farm-gate  counterbalanced,  and  rising  in 
guides,  like  a  sash  ;  (3)  a  canal-lock,  graving- 
dock,  or  sluice-gate,  which  rises  in  vertical 
grooves  in  the  walls. 

lift  hammer,  «.  [TRIP-HAMMER,  TILT- 
HAMMER.) 

lift-latch  lock,  «. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  latch  is 
pivoted  and  lifted  free  of  the  keeper,  passing 
through  a  notch  in  the  box,  instead  of  being 
simply  retracted. 

lift-lock,  s. 

Engin. :  A  canal-lock,  in  which  a  boat  is 
lifted  by  the  introduction  of  water,  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  the  upper  level.  [LIFT,  s.,  II.  1.) 

lift-pump,  S.      [LIFTING-PUMP.] 

lift-tenter,  s. 

1.  A    contrivance    adopted    in    European 
windmills  for  regulating  the  distance  between 
the  mill-stones,  according  to   the  speed  of 
the  vanes.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  steam- 
governor,  having  suspended  balls  which  fly 
out  by  accession  of  speed,  and  thus  act  upon 
the  bridge-tree  by  which  the  runner  is  sup- 
ported. 

2.  A  ball-governor  arrangement  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.    This 
use  of  the  contrivance  preceded  that  of  its 
application  to  the  steam-engine. 

lift-wall,  s. 

Ilyilraul.  Enyin. :  The  wall  at  the  head  of  a 
canal-lock  chamber. 

lift  water  wheel,  s. 

1.  An  undershot  wheel. 

2.  A  water-wheel  the  gudgeons  and  bearings 
of  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  adapt  it 
to  varying  heights  of  water  supply. 

*  lift  (2),  i     [LIFT  (2),  ».]    A  shoplifter,  a  thief. 

"The  cnnnlngest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prigs."— Ortfne : 
Thievet  railing  Out. 

•lilt'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  lift  (1),  v. ;  -able.}    That 
may  or  can  be  lifted  ;  capable  of  being  lifted. 


lift  er  (1),  ».    [Eng.  lift  (1),  v. ;  -«r.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  lifts 
or  raises. 

"  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  Itfbr  up  at 
mine  head." — Ptalm  ILL  s. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic : 

(1)  A  tool  for  raising  or  adjusting  the  lids  ol 
a  stove. 

(2)  An  Implement  for  holding  hot  plate*  01 
dishes. 

(3)  A  latch-key. 

2.  Founding:  A'tool  used  by  a  moulder  in 
elevating  the  cope  from  the  drag. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  cam  or  wiper  used  in  raising  a  stamper 
or  beetle,  or  in  depressing  the  toil  of  a  tilt- 
hammer  helve. 

(2)  An  elevator  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

4.  Paper-making :  A  cast-iron  wheel  with 
buckets  revolving  in  a  case,  lifting  pulp  from 
the  reservoir  or  pulp-chest,  and  passing  it  to 
the  trough,  whence  it  flows  on  to  the  travel- 
ling web. 

5.  Steam-eng. :  The  arm  on  a  lifting-rod  that 
raises  the  puppet-valve. 

6.  Surg. :    [LEVATOB]. 

lift'-er  (2),  s.  [Lirr  (2),  r.)  A  thief,  a  robber ; 
chiefly  in  comp. ;  as,  a  cattle-Zt/ier. 

lift'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LiPT  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  raising,  elevating,  or  hoisting. 
"  As  for  the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of 

the  hands,  it  u  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity."— 
llacoti :  Nat.  Hi*.,  I  720. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lifted  or  raised  :  as, 
the  lifting  of  a  fog. 

lifting -bar,  s. 

1.  Knitting-machine:  A  horizontal  rod  or 
bar  having  a  short  intermittent  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  reciprocation,  and   which  at 
the  proper  moment  operates  to  lift  the  jacks. 

2.  Weaving :    The    movable    frame    of  a 
Jacquard  loom  in  which  the  lifting-blades  are 
fastened. 

lifting-blade,  s. 

Weaving:  An  iron  rule  to  receive  the 
lifting- wires  of  a  Jacquard  loom  when  hoisted. 

lifting-bridge, ».    [DBAWBRIDOE.] 

lifting-Jack,  s.  A  hoisting  implement 
worked  by  a  lever,  a  screw  and  a  lever,  or  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

lifting-piece,  s. 

Horol.  :A  lever  havingatooth  which  engages 
in  notches  in  the  count-wheel  to  restrain  the 
striking. 

lifting  pump,  s.  A  pump  by  which  the 
liquid  to  be  raised  is  lifted  instead  of  forced 
from  its  receptacle  to  the  point  of  discharge. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pump.  The  chain-pump  and  similar  devices 
may  also  be  included. 

lifting-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  rod  receiving  motion  from  the 
rock-shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  the  lifter 
of  the  puppet-valve. 

lifting-screw,  s.  A  form  of  hoist  In 
which  a  screw  is  used. 

lifting-set,  s.  The  series  of  pumps  by 
which  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a 
mine  by  successive  lifts. 

lifting-wires,  s.  pi. 

Weaving :  The  wires  by  which  the  warp- 
threads  are  raised  and  lowered  to  produce  the 
pattern  in  a  Jacquard  apparatus. 

*  lig,  "  llgge,  v.i.    [Liz  (2),  v. } 

lig  a  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligamentum 
—  a'  taml,  from  ligo  =  to  bind  ;  8p.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  ligamento.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  binds, 
ties,  or  unites  one  thing  to  another  ;  a  bond, 
a  tie. 

"  No  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds." 

Swift :  Progrett  of  Marriaft. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  AmU.  :  Short  bands  of  strong  white 
glistening  fibres  by  which  th<3  bones  are 


oSH,  bo^:  polit,  J<Jwl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  ejist.    -Ing. 
-•        -tian  =  shan.    -Won,  -sion=shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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ligaments!— light 


Hound  together.  A  typical  example  is  the 
ligamentum  nuckcc,  extending  from  tlie 
spine  of  the  occipital  bone  to  that  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  biuding  together 
the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  analogous  to  a 
highly  important  elastic  ligament  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  ligaments  in  the  human 
body  are  very  numerous,  aud  all  have  distinc- 
tive names. 

"  A  ti'.Hunent,  or  nine  w.  it  of  a  nature  between 
grille*  itiid  uerres."—  /*.  Fletcher:  PwrpU  Itland. 

ch.  it.    (Note  4.  ) 

2.  ZooL  (PI.)  :  Two  appliances,  one  external 
•nd  one  internal,  for  holding  together  the 
Talvea  of  a  conchiferous  mollusc.  The  ex- 
ternal ligament,  or  the  ligament  projwrly  so 
called,  U  a  horny  substance  similar  to  the 
epidermis  which  covers  the  valves.  It  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  posterior 
hinge-margins,  behind  the  umbone's,  and  is 
stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves.  The 
internal  ligament,  called  also  the  cartilage,  is 
lodged  in  furrows  formed  by  the  ligamental 
plates,  or  in  pits  along  the  hinge-line.  It  is 
composed  of  elastic  fibres  perpendicular  to  the 
surfaces  between  which  it  is  contained,  and  is 
slightly  iridescent  when  broken.  It  is  com- 
pressed when  the  valves  are  shut  The  two 
ligaments  are  not  always  equally  developed  : 
thus,  the  external  one  is  large  in  the  Unio- 
nidae,  as  is  the  internal  one  in  Mactra  and 
Mya.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

lig  a  mon'-tal,  lig-a-men'-tous,  a.  [Eng. 
ligament;  -at,  -ous.]  Composed  6f,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  ligament  ;  binding. 

"The  urachos  or  ligamtntal  passage  derived  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder."—  Bronne:  f'utffar  £rrouri, 
bk.  v..  ch  T. 


,  s.  [A  oontr.  of  Lat,  ligamen  =  a  band, 
a  tie,  from  ligo^to  bind,  to  tie.)  Goods  sunk 
In  the  sea,  but  having  a  buoy  or  cork  attached 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

li-ga'-tion,  ».     (Lat    ligatio,  from    ligatut, 
pa,  par.  of  ligo  —  to  bind  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

"Thin  liaatinn  of  aenses  proeeeda  from  an  Inhibition 
Of  spirits.'  —  BurC  on  :  Anutumy  of  Xtlancholy,  p.  34. 

8.  That  which  binds  ;  a  bond,  a  ligature. 
4.  A  place  where  anything  U  tied  or  bound. 

tig  a  tu  ra,*.    [Lat.]    [LIOATCRE,  II.  U 

Ug  a  turo,   $.     [Fr.,    from  Lat  ligatura  = 
a  binding,  a  bandage.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  The  act  of  binding. 

"  Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropey,  as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression."— 
Arbathnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  That  which  binds  ;  a  bond,  a  ligament, 
•  bandage. 

"  He  deluded  us  by  philters,  liyatvrtt,  charme*. 
ungrounded  nuiuleU.  characters,  and  many  super- 
atitioua  watea  iu  tlie  cure  uf  common  " 

:   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  L,  ch. 


*  &  The  state  of  being  bound. 

•4,  Stiffness  :  as,  of  a  joint. 

*&.  hiipotence  caused  by  magic. 

*6-  Closeness  of  texture  ;  density. 

"  Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  Out  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pan  too  soon,  aud  contract  no 
ligature.  —  Mortimer:  Huttmndry. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Music  :  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes 
•ung  to  a  single  syllable.     (W.  S.  Nochetio,  In 
Grove's  Diet.) 

2.  Print.  :  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one 
shank  :  as,  ff,  ffl,  Ac.    They  are  now  confined 
to  those  letters  already  mentioned,  to  some 
diphthongs  and  the  &,  which  is  derived  from 
**  the  logotype  of  Lat.  et  =  and. 

3.  Surgical: 

(1)  A  thread  to  tie  arteries  or  veins. 

(2)  A  wire  cord  or  thread  used  in  removing 
tumours.    [£CRASEUR.] 

(3)  The  bandage  used  for  phlebotomy. 

ligature  carrier,  5.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment with  a  bent  stem  for  passing  a  ligature 
•round  an  artery  which  is  to  be  ligatured,  a 
bone  which  is  to  be  divided  by  a  chain-saw, 
or  other  object  which  is  to  be  cut.  In  the 
absence  of  special  instruments  therefore,  the 
duty  is  performed  by  a  curved  needle  carry- 
ing a  thread. 

ligature-tier,  «.  An  instrument  to  carry 
flax  or  silk  thread,  or  silver  wire,  for  tying  off 
arteries,  aneurisms,  tumours,  polypi,  or  piles. 


*  Ug  -a-tured,    a.      [Eng.    ligature);    -ed.) 
Connected,  tied,  or  fastened  with  a  ligature. 

ll-ge'-a,  *.    [From  Ligea,  a  nymph,  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Cyrene.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ligid*  (q.v.). 

*  li-geance,  *  11  goan  cy,  s.  [ALLEGIANCE.] 
*ligge,r.i.    [LIE  (2),  v.] 

ligge-ment, «.    [LEDGEMENT.] 

Ug'-ger,  s.    [LEixjER,] 

1.  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding; 
ft  ledger. 

2.  A  line  with  a  float  and  bait  laid  for  night 
fishing  ;  a  ledger-line. 

light  (gh  silent),  *  llgt,  *  lygt,  *  lyht, «.  &  a. 

[A.8.  leoht  =  light ^ligktanjihtan  =  to  shine  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  licht ;  Ger.  licht;  O.  H.  Ger. 
liuhta ;  Goth,  liuhath.  The  -t is  a  suffix  Cf. 
Icel.  Ijos  —  light ;  logi  =  a  flame ;  Scotch 
lowe;  Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis),  lumen  =  light ; 
Gr.  Aei/K<K  (leuJcos)  =  white ;  Gael.  few  = 
light,  &c-] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"Light  travels  from  tb«  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millioni  of  miles  a  mitiut*."—  Patey :  A'atural  Theo- 
logy, eh.  xxL 

(2)  That   from    which    light   issues ;    that 
which  renders  other  objects  or  bodies  clear, 
distinct,  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  candle,  &c. 

"  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  fell 
down  before  Paul."—  Act*  xvi.  39. 

(3)  That  state  of  things  In  which  objects  are 
or  become  visible  ;  the  physical  conditions  or 
phenomena  determining  the  risibility  of  ob- 
jects ;  the  phenomena  constituting  day. 

"  God  called  the  tight  day.  and  the  darkneas  he  called 
n!Kht."-0«n«fa  t  6. 

(4)  That  by  which  light  is  admitted  into  a 
place  otherwise  devoid  of  light,  as  a  window, 
an  opening  in  a  wall.    [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  illuminates  or  enlightens ; 
that  which  is  a  source  of  mental,  moral,  or 
religious  enlightenment ;  a  guide.  (Of  persons 
and  things.) 

"  You  have  known  better  Ughtt  and  guide*  than  these." 
Wordsworth  ;  fxeurtton,  bk.  iv. 

(2)  A  person  who   is   eminent  or  conspi- 
cuous for  some  great  quality;  a  model,  an 
example. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to 
view ;  publicity  ;  public  or  general  knowledge. 

"  Why  am  I  aaked  what  next  shall  see  the  light  t 
Heavens  I  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write." 

rope:  frol.  to Satire*.  271. 

(4)  Explanation  ;  that  which  serves  to  make 
clear,  plain,  or  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
a  subject. 

"  That  one  part  of  the  sacred  text  could  not  fall  to 
give  light  unto  another."— Locke:  Auay  on  St.  Paul't 
Spittle*. 

(5)  The  point  of    view  from  which  or  In 
which    anything  is  looked   at  or  regarded ; 
aspect 

"  In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  In  the  wont  of  all 
light*."— Jfacautay  ;  ffitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xL 

(6)  Knowledge,  enlightenment. 

"  Light,  true  light.  In  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
— Locke:  Human  Cnderttanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xix. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  An  opening  between  the  mullions 
of  a  window ;  a  compartment  of  a  window. 

"And  for  the  house  he  made  window*  of  narrow 
light  t.'— i  King*  vi.  4. 

2.  Art : 

(1)  That   quality  which    expresses    atmo- 
spheric luminosity  in  a  picture. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  an  object  or  picture. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  picture  which  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  the  rays  direct  from  a 
luminous  source. 

3.  Law :  The  right  which  a  person  has  to 
the  access  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  his  win- 
dows free  from  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
his  neighbours. 

"  Likewise  to  erect  a  house  or  other  building  so  near 
to  mine,  that  it  obstructs  my  ancient  light*  aud  win. 
dows,  is  a  nuisance  of  a  similar  nature.  —BlaelMone; 
Comment.,  bk.  lli.,  ch.  S. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  burning  lamp,  cluster  of  lamps,  or 
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beacon  fire,  serving  as  a  warning  or  guide 
to  mariners  arriving  off  a  coast  or  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals. 
[LIGHTHOUSE.]  It  is  usually  displayed  from 
a  tower,  called  a  lighthouse,  and  has  several 
variations,  incident  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion or  emission  and  direction,  and  to  the 
visible  characteristics  by  which  the  mariner 
distinguishes  one  light  from  another  when 
arriving  off  a  coast,  so  as  to  ascertain  his 
eographical  position,  and  his  bearings  as  to 
is  port  or  course.  [See  FIXED,  FLASHING, 
FLOATING,  INTERMITTENT,  and  REVOLVING 
LIGHT.] 

(2)  Lights  carried  by  ships  as  a  safeguard 
against  collision.  At  sea,  sailing  ships  carry 
a  red  light  on  the  port,  and  a  green  light  on 
thestarboard  side.  Steamers  carry,  in  addition, 
a  white  masthead  light.  All  vessels  at  anchor 
carry  a  white  light  simply. 

5.  Optics  :  The  natural  agent  which,  by  act- 
ing on  the  retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation 
of  vision.    Two  leading  hypotheses  regarding 
its  nature  have  been  formed  :  tlie  one  the  emis- 
sion or  corpuscular  theory,  which,   though 
supported  by  the  great  name  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  has  been  abandoned  [EMISSION],  and 
the  other  the  uudulatory  theory,  which  now 
obtains.     The  latter  assumes  the  existence 
everywhere  through  the  universe,  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  with  which  we  are  connected,  of  an 
extremely  subtle  elastic  medium,  called  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  the  undulations  of  which  con- 
stitute light,  and  wheu  they  impinge  upon  the 
retina  produce  vision.    The  particles  agitated 
are  not  transmitted,  but  only  the  disturbance. 
The  movements  are  held  to  be  strictly  analogous 
to  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produce  and  convey  sound  ;  or,  as  the  word 
undulation  imports,  those  of  the  ocean  in 

S™  hieing  waves.  Several  methods  of  calcu- 
ting  the  velocity  with  which  light  is  trans- 
mitted are  known.  By  one,  the  size  of  the 
minute  circle  through  which  the  aberration 
of  light  makes  stars  apparently  revolve  is 
carefully  noted,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  earth's  velocity  in  her  orbit  to  that  of 
light  arriving  from  the  stars  ascertained.  The 
result  is  that  light  is  found  to  move  about  a 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  earth, 
which  gives  the  velocity  about  190,000  miles 
per  second.  By  another,  observation  is  made 
of  the  time  in  which  light  actually  arrives  at 
the  eye  from  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  at  the 
commencement  or  the  close  of  an  occultation 
as  compared  with  their  calculated  times.  It 
is  found  that  8'  18"  are  required  for  light  to 
travel  over  half  the  earth's  orbit,  which  gives, 
as  in  the  former  case,  about  190,000  miles  j>er 
second  for  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  also 
measured  directly,  by  two  instrumental 
methods  devised  respectively  by  Foucault  and 
Fizeau,  with  the  same  results.  The  great  sources 
of  light  are  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  (other  suns), 
bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition,  electricity,  &c. 
The  bodies  sending  forth  rays  or  pencils  of 
light  are  called  luminous  [PENCIL-RAY];  those 
through  which  it  passes  easily,  transparent 
or  diaphanous  ;  those  through  which  it  passes 
less  easily,  translucent  ;  and  those  through 
which  it  cannot  pass  at  all,  opaque.  When  a 
ray  meets  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  may  be  re- 
fracted and  decomposed  [REFRACTION,  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE, SPECTRUM]  or  reflected  [REFLEC- 
TION ].  When  it  encounters  an  opaque  body  it 
casts  a  shadow.  Admitted  into  a  dark  cham- 
ber through  a  small  aperture  to  fall  on  asereen, 
the  rays  make  images  of  external  objects  re- 
versed. Tlie  illuminating  poweron  any  surface 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  light.  This  may  be  measured 
by  a  photometer  (q.v.).  Light  may  be  dif- 
fracted [DIFFRACTION],  it  may  be  polarized 
[POLARIZATION].  An  abundant  supply  of  it  i« 
essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  man,  the 
inferior  animals,  aud  plants. 

6.  Pyrotech.  (PI.):  Pieces  formed  by  press- 
ing an  inflammable  composition,  which  burns 
with  a  white  or  coloured  light,  into  cases  of 
large  diameter  or  shallow  vessels  ;  such  are 
Be  11  gal-  lights,  blue-lights,  Ac. 

7.  Shipbuilding  :  An  opening  in  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel,  as  deck-light,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bright,  clear,  not  dark,  not  obscwe  :  «, 
a  light  room. 

2.  Not  of  a  deep  or  intense  shade  or  colour  ; 
not  dark  in  colour  ;  fair. 

"  We  hav«  no  colour  which  more  resembles  the  air 
than  white,  aud  by  consequence  no  colour  which  le 
lighter.'  —  flrytlen  :  Dufretnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting.  \  830. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =  e ;  ey  _  a.     qu  =  kw. 


light— lighten 
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H  (1)  Northern  lights :  [ADROBA  BOREAUS], 

(2)  The  light  of  the  countenance: 
Scrip, :  Favour,  kindness. 

(3)  To  bring  to  light :  To  make  known  or 
public  ;  to  discover,  to  detect,  to  disclose. 

(4)  To  come  to  light :  To  become  known  ;  to 
be  discovered  or  found  out. 

(5)  To  see  light,  To  see  the  light ;  To  come  into 
existent*.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Infontfl  that  never  saw  light."— Job  lit  16. 

(6)  To  stand  in  one's  own  light :  To  frustrate 
one's  own  purposes  or  wishes. 

(7)  To  throw  light  on  a  subject :  To  explain 
or  help  to  explain  a  matter. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  Light-bearer,  light- 
creating,  light-maker. 

light  ball,  .'- 
Mil. :  (See  extractX 

"The  ordinary  light-ball,  which  has  been  In  military 
use  for  centuries,  coiiaiata  of  a  canvaasackof  elongated 
•hape.  filled  with  a  combustible  «ud  lUuiiiiiiating  com- 
position. It  is  used  for  fighting  up  works  in  sieges, 
and  also  lor  discovering  the  position  of  an  enemy ;  in 
the  Utter  cue  it  la  charged  with  a  shell  to  prevent  its 
being  approached,  and  ia  nred  from  a  i^iece  uf  ordnance." 
—Knight :  Diet.  Mechanic!. 

light-barrel,  s.  An  empty  barrel,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  tilled  with  tarred  shavings,  to 
light  up  a  breach. 

light-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a  warn- 
ing light.  [LIGHT-SHIP.] 

light  due,  s.  A  due  or  toll  on  ships  sail- 
ing HI  certain  waters  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  lights  in  those  waters. 

light-house,  s.     [LIGHTHOUSE.] 

light-port,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  opening  in  a  ship's  side, 
provided  with  a  glazed  lid  or  cover.  Some- 
times called  a  scuttle. 

light-Ship,  s.  A  vessel  moored  In  the 
Ticinity  of  a  dangerous  shoal  or  headland, 
and  carrying  aloft  a  warning  light,  varying  in 
character,  so  as  to  afford  an  indication  of 
position  to  passing  vessels. 

light-wood,  s.  The  knots  and  resinous 
parts  of  pine-trees.  (American.) 

aght   (gh  silent),  *  lyght,  a.  &  adv.    [A.8. 

U6ht ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ligt ;  Icel.  lettr  ;  Dan. 

lit;  Sw.  latt;  Goth,  leihts ;  Ger.  leicht ;  M.  H. 

Ger.  lehte ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lihti,  liht ;  Lat.  Itvis.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  heavy;  not  having  much  weight ;  of 
little  weight. 

2.  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  borne,  car- 
ried, or  lifted. 

"A  king  that  would  not  feel  hU  crown  too  heavy 
rouat  wear  it  every  day  ;  hut  if  he  think  it  too  /,  t.t, 
he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  It  U  made."—  Bucm: 
Muayi;  Of  a  King. 

S.  Not  afflictive  or  oppressive ;  easy  to  be 
borne  or  endured  :  as,  a  light  grief. 

4.  Not  heavy  in  amount :  as,  The  taxes  are 
Ught. 

5.  Not  difficult ;  easy  to  be  performed  ;  re- 
quiring little  strength  or  exertion. 

"Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  tank  was  light, 
The  lather,  mother,  daughter,  tliey  invite." 

Vryden :  Theodore  *  JETonorfe.  247. 

6.  Not  of  weight  or   importance ;   of   no 
moment ;  slight,  unimportant. 

"  Seemeth  It  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  a  king's  aon- 
to-law?--!  Samuel  xvili.  23. 

7.  Not  heavy  or  oppressive  on  the  stomach ; 
efcsy  of  digestion  :  as,  light  food. 

8.  Not  heavily  armed ;  armed  with  light 
weapons. 

"Paului  Bachltius.  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men.  lay  close  in  ambush.  In  a  convenient  place  fur 
that  purpose."— Knollet :  Biit.  of  Turket. 

9.  Not  heavily  laden  ;  not  having  a  heavy 
load  or  cargo. 

10.  Unencumbered,  unembarrassed ;  free  of 
fan  pediments. 

11.  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

**  Asahel  was  as  tight  of  foot  as  a  wtld  roe."- 2  Ban.  11. 18. 

12.  Not  dense,  not  gross,  not  thick  ;  thin. 

"  Light  fumes  are  rn«rry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad." 

Lryden  :  t'oc*  A  Fox,  829. 

13.  Loose,  sandy  ;  not  compact :  as,  a  light 
•oil. 

14.  Not  of  legal  weight ;  below  the  standard 
weight :  as,  a  light  sovereign. 

15.  Employed  in  or  adapted  for  light  or 
easy  work  :  as,  a  light  porter. 

16.  Wanting    in    solidity    or    steadiness ; 


trifling ;  indulging  in  or  exhibiting  levity  ; 
frivolous.    (Judges  ix.  5.) 

17.  Characterized   by   levity  or   frivolity ; 
frivolous. 

"  In  the  light  language  of  all  Idle  court. 
They  murmured  at  their  matter"*  long  delay." 

Scon  :  Yition  uf  Don  lloderidt.  t. 

18.  Easily  influenced ;  unsettled,  irresolute, 
volatile,  fickle :  as,  a  liyht  mind. 

*  19.  Wanton,  unchaste. 

"  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband." 

Shaketp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

20.  Cheerful,  merry  ;  in  good  spirits. 

"  A  light  heart  lives  long."— Shaketp. :  Lovt'l  Labour*! 
Lott,  V.  3. 

21.  Having  a  sensation  of  dizziness  or  giddi- 
ness ;  dizzy,  giddy  :  as,  My  head  is  light. 

22.  Not  in  one's  senses ;  deranged. 

"  IB  be  not  light  of  brain  r"    Khatetp. :  Othello,  Iv.  L 

23.  Not  heavy  in  appearance. 

"  The  church  at  Waldeu  is  one  of  the  Ughtett  and 
moat  beautiful  parish  churches  I  have  seen."—  W at- 
pole:  Anecdotal  o/  Painting,  vol.  ii..  ch.  L 

24.  Gay,  airy.  (Byron:  Chttde  Banld,  ii.  10.) 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Lightly,  cheaply. 

IT  (1)  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  or  regard  as 
of  little  or  no  moment ;  to  disregard,  to  slight. 

"  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways."— 
Matthrtf  Jilt  6. 

(2)  To  set  light  by :  To  undervalue,  to  despise. 

light-armed,  a.  Not  armed  with  heavy 
weapons.  (Sco«( :  Rakeby,  ii.  12.) 

*  light  brain,  s.    An  empty-headed  per- 
son ;  one  who  is  weak-minded. 

light -brained,  a.    Weak  of  Intellect; 

weak-minded. 

light  brigade,  ». 

Mil. :  A  brigade  composed  of  three  or  more 
regiments  of  Hussars,  or,  as  they  were  for- 
merly termed,  Light  Dragoons.  The  "  Light 
Division  "  in  the  Peninsular  War  was  similarly 
constituted,  being  formed  of  regiments  of  Light 
Infantry  (q.v.). 

light  cavalry,  «. 

Mil. :  The  lightest  equipped  of  the  mounted 
troops.  The  cavalry  of  the  United  States  is  all 
light.  In  the  British  army  the  Light  Cavalry 
consists  of  the  Hussar  regiments,  armed  with, 
sword  and  carbine. 

light-engine,  >. 

Sail. :  An  engine  running  alone,  without 
any  carriages  or  waggons  to  draw. 

light-equation,  >. 

Astron. :  The  correction  required  when  cal- 
culating the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  to  allow  for  the  time  which  light 
requires  to  pass  from  the  planet  to  the  ob- 
server's eye. 

light-fingered,  a.  Dexterous  in  steal- 
ing :  given  to  thieving.  (A  term  especially 
applied  to  pickpockets.) 

*  light-foot,  a.  &  >. 

A.  As  adj. :  Nimble  of  foot ;  active. 

••  Some  UoM-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  Iv. 4. 

B.  As  subst. :  Venison. 

*  light-footed,  a.  Speedy,  active,  nimble. 
light-handed,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  short 
of  her  proper  complement  of  men ;  short- 
handed. 

light-horse,  >. 

Mil. :  Light-armed  cavalry. 
light-horseman,  ». 

Mil. :  A  light-armed  cavalry  soldier. 
Light-horseman  Jish : 

Ichth. :  Ephippus,  a  genus  of  Squarnipennes, 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 

light-infantry,  ». 

Mil. :  A  body  of  infantry  formerly  specially 
trained  for  skirmishing  and  rapid  evolutions, 
now  a  mere  title,  all  regiments  being  drilled 
on  the  same  system. 

light-legged,   a.     Light-footed,  active, 

nimble. 

light-red,  a.    Of  a  pale-red  colour. 

Light-red  silver: 

Min. :  The  same  as  PBOUSTITK  (q.v.). 

light  -  spirited,  a.  Having  light  or 
cheerful  spirits  ;  gay,  merry. 


light-weight,  *. 
Sporting  : 

1.  A  horse  which  carries  a  light  weight; 
also  a  jockey  who  rides  at  a  very  low  weight. 

2.  In  boxing,  a  boxer  below  a  fixed  standard 
weight,  generally  eight  atone. 

light-winged,  a.    Having  light  or  swift 
wings  ;  volatile.    (Shakesp.  :  Othello,  I  3.) 

light  (2)  (gh  silent),  «.    [Lionm] 

light  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [LIGHT  0),  M 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle  ;  to  set  fire  to  ;  to  set  on  fire  ; 
to  set  burning  ;  to  ignite. 


*'  Qet  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius  : 

s  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here." 

Shaketp.  •  Juliiu  Catar,  ii.  L 


2.  To  fill  with  light  ;  to  overspread  with 
light  ;  to  illuminate.  (Usually  followed  by  vp.) 

"  In  the  evening  every  window  from  Wbltechapel 
to  Piccadilly  wu  lighted  up."~Afacaulay  :  /lift.  Eng., 
ch.  zi. 

3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  a  light  ;  to 
show  or  point  out  the  way  to  by  means  of  a 
light  :  as,  To  light  a  person  to  his  room, 

B*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  filled  or  overspread  with  light; 
to  brighten  up  :  as,  His  countenance  lighted  up. 

2.  To  show  the  way  by  a  light  ;  to  point  out 
the  road  ;  to  direct. 

"A  beam  that  fall* 

Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crathaw.    (Todd.) 

*  light  (2),  *  light  -en  (gh  silent;,  *  lint-en, 
v.t.  &  i.     [LIGHT,  a.J     [LIGHTEN  (2).J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  light  ;  to  lighten  or 
ease  of  a  burden. 

44  And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  Its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  with  guideless  fury  rolls." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  lli*id  xL  SOS. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  vehicle  ; 
to  alight,  to  dismount.  (Followed  by  down, 
off,  or/rom.) 

"  He  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him."-* 


2.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight  ;  to  settle,  to 
rest.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

3.  To  come  to  or  upon  by  chance  ;  to  chance 
upon  ;  to  happen  to  find  or  meet  with. 

*'  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried 
there  all  night."—  Cen«*i*  xxvliL  n. 

*  4.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance. 

"  You  are  light  Into  my  hand«."-,SA'it<wp.  :  Pericle* 
Iv.  2. 

If  Jo  light  along  a  rope  or  sail  : 
Naut.  :  To  help  in  hauling  it  ajong. 

light  -en  (gh  silent)  (l),  *  light-en-en,  v.u 

&  t.     [A.S.  leohtan  =  to  illuminate,  from  leoht 
=  light  (q.v.).] 
A.    Intransitive  : 

1.  To   become   light    or   more   light  ;    to 
brighten.    (Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xviii.  215.) 

2.  To  give  out  lightnings  ;  to  flash, 

"  This  dreadful  night, 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roan, 
As  doth  the  lion.          Shaketp.  :  Julittt  Castor,  L  & 

3.  To  shine  out  ;  to  flash. 

"  Fax  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyitey  i  vi.  in. 

•  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  light  or  bright  ;  to  illuminate, 
to  light  up. 

'•  Clad  In  arm*  that  lightened  all  the  strand." 

Pope;  Homer;  Iliad  xiiL  816. 

2.  To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate  with  know- 
ledge. 

"The  Lord  tighten  thee;  thon  art  a  great  fool."— 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  il.  1. 

3.  To  flash  out,  like  lightning.    (Shakesp.  i 
Richard  IL,  iii.  2.) 

light  en  (gh  silent)  (2),  lyght-eyn,  *  lint- 

en,  v'.t.  &  i.    [LIGHT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  lighter  or  less  heavy  ;  to  reduc* 
In  weight. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  certain  amount  of  weight 
or  burden:  as,  To  lighten  a  ship  of  her  cargo; 
to  unload. 

"  The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the  warn 
that  were  In  the  ship  Into  the  sea,  to  lighten  It  of 
them.—VonaA  1.  7. 

3.  To  make  less  heavy,  grievous,  or  burden- 
oome. 

"  How  oft  soe'er  the  task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lightentd  graver  care." 
Snitr  •   Don  Roderick.     (Intro.) 
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lightening— lightning 


*  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

"  A  trusty  villain,  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Li'jtUen*  uiy  hiioiour  with  his  merry  Jest. 

XAakttp,  ;  Comedy  of  Krrori.  L  ft, 

B.  Intrant. :  To  alight,  to  settle. 
"  Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  iu." — Boo*  of  Common 
Prayer. 

light    on- Irig  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
(LIGHTEN  (1),  v.} 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  brightening  up ; 
the  state  of  becoming  blighter. 

2.  Metal. :   The  peculiar  brightness  of  silver 
At  the  moment  when  the  maximum  of  purity  is 
attained. 

"  Th«  moment  when  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  cease*, 
and  when  consequently  th*  capellatloa  U  finished,  is 
marked  by  it  peculiar  ni>|>eimnce  called  liyhtming."— 
ult,  in  Knight  i  Did tonary  <tf  Mechanic*. 


light  -er  (gh  silent)  (1),  >.  [Eng.  light  (1).  v. ; 
•er.]  One  who  or  that  which  lights :  us,  a 
lAmp-iipAter;  specif.,  a  torch  or  electrophorus 
for  lighting  gait ;  an  allumette  for  lighting 
lamps  or  candles. 

••  This  fimoui  lettor  which  Sir  BlilM 
BM  twiBtetl  to  a  lighter  abaently 
To  tire  lome  holy  tatwr  with." 

X.  B.  BromiKf:  Aurora  Lda\.  Till. 

light  er  (ah  silent)  (2),  s.  [Dut.  liyfer,  from 
llgt  =  light,  light,  not  heavy.  [LIGHT,  o.  J 

1.  A  barge  for  transporting  merchandise  and 
•tores,  on  rivers  and  canals,  over  bars,  and  to 
and  from  vessels  moored  in  a  stream,  or  where 
they  cannot  be  laden  from  or  discharged  on  to 
a  wharf  or  pier  alongside. 

••  B*  climbed  « itnnded  Kjrtttr'i  helph f 

Pop.  :  Dunetad.  11.  U7. 

2.  A  craft  for  taking  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
ft  vessel  to  assist  it  over  shoal  places. 

lighter-screw,  t. 

Milling :  A  screw  for  adjusting  the  relative 
distances  of  the  runner  and  bedstone.  The 
runner  rests  on  a  spindle,  which  is  supported 
on  a  bridge-tree  ;  the  lighter  screw  raises  and 
lowers  the  hitter. 

•  light -er  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [LIOHTEB  (2).]  To 
convey  in  a  lighter. 

lighterage  (as  litf-er-Ig),  a.  [Eng.  lighter 
W»  8-  ;  •°!7e-] 

L  The  act  of  unloading  Into  lighters. 
2.  The  charges  paid  for  unloading  into  and 
transport  in  lighters. 

light  er  man  (gh  silent),  >.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
s.  1  and  man.]  A  man  employed  on  a  lighter ; 
one  who  navigates  or  manages  a  lighter. 

light-foot -e-8B  (gh  silent),  >.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
liyhtfoot(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -UE.\ 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campannlacete  (q.v.) 

light-foof-I-a  (gh  silent),  t.  [Named  after 
the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  first 
Flora  Scotica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Light- 
footetE  (q.v.).  It  consista  of  small  shrubs  from 
the  Cape. 

1  light'  ftU  (gh  silent),  *  llgt-ful,  a.    [Eng. 


t  Full  of  light. 

-If  thin  lye  ba  iymple  al  thl  bodl  sohal  be  liffM/ul.' 
—wydiffe:  JtetUsWfl 
S.  Glorious. 

"  The  liyhfful  Ark.  God's  sacred  cabinet" 

Sylvetter:  The  Captain*,  1M. 

S.  Joyous,  joyfuL 

"  Tho  my  heart  wa»  ligntfvl  and  Joyoui."—  Bimyan  : 
PUgrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

Hghf-head-ed  (0A  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  headed.} 

*  1.  Unsteady,  loose,  thoughtless,  irresolute, 
fickle. 

"The  ceremonies  had  wrought  only  upon  UgMteadtd, 

weak  men."  —  Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head  ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

light'-  head  -  ed  -  ness  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
lightheaded  ;  -Ties*.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lightheaded. 

"Nor  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  Ughth 
r:  Abfl  kedieivut.    I  Wvrlu,  11.  317.) 


Ughthearted  (as  lit  hart-ed),  a,    [Eng. 

light,  a.,  and  hearted,}    Having  a  light  heart  ; 

flee  from  care  or  anxiety  ;  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"  A  youth,  liirhrfieartfd  and  content, 

1  wander  through  the  world." 

Longfellow  :  Two  Locks  qfaatr. 


llghtheartedly  0*  lit  hart-ed  ly),  adv. 

[Eng.  lightkearted  ;  -ly.}  In  a  lighthearted 
manner  ;  cheerfully,  gaily  ;  with  a  light  heart. 

lightheartedness(as  lit  hart  ed  new), 

5.  [Eiig.  lighthearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lighthearted  ;  cheerfulness, 
gaiety  ;  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety. 

•  light-heeled  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  heeled.} 

1.  Lit.  :  Quick  In  walking  or  running  ;  light- 
footed,  active,  nimble. 

"  Ltfththeel'd  Mercuries."         Byron  :  Hippo,  xvi. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Loose  in  character  ;  dissolute. 
(HaUiwlL) 

light  -house  (fih  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light,  s.,  and 
house.  }  A  lofty  tower  or  other  structure,  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  at  some  impor- 
tant or  dangerous  part  of  a  coast,  and  having 
a  strong  light  at  the  top,  to  guide  vessels  and 
warn  them  of  danger.  Originally  they  were 
lighted  up  with  fires,  but  now  oil,  gas,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  electricity  are  used,  the  power  of 
the  light  being  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
glass  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms.  [CATOP- 
TRIC, DIOPTRIC.) 

Lighthouse  Board,  r  A  branch  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  charged 
with  the  (supervision  of  our  lighthouse  system. 
It  consist*  of  three  civilians,  three  naval  officers 
and  three  army  officers  (of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers). 

light-ing  (gh  silentX  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LIGHT 

CD,  f-1 

A.  &.  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  patfltip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

Ct  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  act  of  igniting  or  illu- 
minating with  a  light. 

2.  Metal.  :  Heating  metal  and  allowing  It  to 
cool  gradually  ;  annealing.    The  term  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  heating  after  hammering 
or  rolling,  to  restore  ductility. 

lighf-keep-er  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  light  (1), 
s.  ,  and  keeper,  j  The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse. 

*  light-legged  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  Ifggeil.]    Active,  nimble,  light-footed. 

"  Uffhtleaged  Pu  ha*  got  the  middle  space."—  Sidney. 

light  -less  (ah  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s.  ;  less.} 
Destitute  of  light  ;  not  giving  light  ;  dark. 

"  The  ttghtleu  fire, 
Which,  In  pale  embers  hid.  lurks  to  aspire." 

:  /tape  of  Luereee,  4. 


Ught-ly  (gh  silent),  »  llgt-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
Tight,  a.  ;  -7y.] 

1.  Without  weight. 

2.  Without  deep  impression  ;  slightly 

"  The  soft  Ideal  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot." 

/Vior.    (Todd.) 

3.  Not  grievously  ;  slightly. 

"  He  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the 
land  of  NaphtalL"—  Itaiah  ix.  L 

4.  Easily  ;  without  much  meaning  or  im- 
portance ;  in  a  light,  trifling  manner. 

"  One  while  he  would  apeak  tightly  of  bis  babe*.* 

WordttfOrth  :  Exc*rnon.  bk.  t 

&  Readily,  easily  ;  without  sufficient  cause 
or  reason. 

-  With  tesuv  not  lightly  •bed.' 

Hhakeip.  :  Tittu  AnUronicut,  li.  3, 

6.  Without  careful  thought  or  consideration 

"The  speech  of  a  minister  In  replying  to  the  word* 
of  a  toast  canuot  be  so  lightly  criticised."—  Time*, 
Nor.  10.  1875. 

7.  Nimbly,  easily,  swiftly. 

"  Bowling  Ifyhtly  along  the  smooth  road  to  Mlllcote." 
—C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi  r. 

8.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully,  gaily. 

"  Seeming  to  bear  It  lightly." 

OhaXeip.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  IT.  14. 

9.  Not   chastely;    wantonly,    frivolously; 
with  levity  :  as.  To  behave  lightly. 

10.  Not  highly  ;  not  as  of  importance  or 
moment. 

"  I  weigh  It  lightly." 

fihaJtetp.  .•  Richard  lit.,  1U.  L 

*  11.  Commonly,  usually,  generally. 

"  Short  summers  lightly  hare  a  forward  spring." 

Shaketp.  :  Jiichanl  ///.Tui  1. 

light'-ly  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [LIGHTLY,  adv.}  To 
alight  ;  to  treat  slightingly,  or  with  contempt 
or  neglect.  (Scotch.) 

"  It's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  char- 
acter. "  —  Scott  :  Waverlty,  ch.  Ixvi. 

•  light  -man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1)  s., 
and  man.}  A  Hnkman  (q.v.). 


light  mind  od  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light 
and  minded.}  Unsettled  in  mind ;  fickle, 
unsteady,  volatile,  frivolous,  mercurial, 
hasty  of  judgment. 

"  He  that  Is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  Uahtminded.' 
—Kcdut.  xlz.  4. 

light-  ness  (gh  silent)  (1)  <•  [Eng.  light,  s. ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  darkness  ;  fair- 
ness ;  absence  of  intensity  of  colour. 

"  Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  liyhtnett* 
I  sawe  a  lite."  Chaucer  :  AuemMy  of  fowl*. 

light -ness  (gh  silent)  (2),  «.    [Eng.  light,  a 
•nets.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light ;  want 
of  weight ;  levity. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  burdensome, 
oppressive,  or  grievous. 

a  Agility,  activity,  nimbleuess. 

*  4.    Inconstancy  ;    want   of    steadiness  ; 
fickleness,  vacillation.' 

"  Such  1*  the  Ivjhtnett  of  yon  common  men.* 

Mmkfip. :  a  Henry  \'I.,  111.  L 

*  5.  Wantonness,  levity,   unchastity,  light 
conduct. 

"Can  It  be 
letray  our  MI 

. :  Measure  for  Meantrt,  II.  & 

*  6.  Want  of  thought  or  care ;  though tle» 
ness. 

"  He  that  negotiate*  between  Ood  and  man, 
Ai  Qod's  auibucador,  the  graud  concerns 
Of  JadKnient  and  of  m«rcy.  should  beware 
Of  Itffhtneu  In  hU  tpeech.       C'otfyer :  Tatit,  U.  40*. 

*  7.  Mental  derangement. 
8.  Giddiness,  dizziness. 

IL  Art :  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clumsi- 
ness. 

If  Volatility,  Jlightiness,  and  giddiness  are 
degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise  in  signification 
on  one  another ;  volatility  being  more  than 
lightness,  and  the  others  more  than  volatility : 
lightnest  and  volatility  are  defects  as  they 
relate  to  age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  be 
serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile 

light  -ning  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng,  lighten  (1),  T.  ? 
-ing.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  High  on  bts  helm  celestial  Hghtningt  play. 
HU  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray." 

Pope:  Bonier  ;  THad  V.  & 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flashing  or  brightening 
up ;  a  flash. 

"  The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 
Tbuoe  ttgMninyi  of  the  wave." 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  ft?ei,  1.  SL 

IL^/ec(.(tJlfe(eor.:ThedazzUnglightenutted 
by  a  large  spark  darting  from  clouds  charged 
with  electricity.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  it  is  white,  in  the  upper  one  some- 
what violet,  as  is  the  spark  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  a  vacuum.  It  does  not  uniformly 
take  the  zigzag  form  conventionally  repre- 
sented The  writer  has  seen  it  descend  to  the 
earth  in  a  bluish  stream  by  a  series  of  curves. 
Again,  ho  has  seen  it  like  a  sharp  and  rugged 
antler  standing  upright,  and  across  it  a  line  of 
gleaming  circles  like  a  series  of  huge  golden 
coins  or  a  string  of  illuminated  beads,  and 
other  forms.  In  i  lie  upper  regions  of  the  sky, 
where  the  air  is  rarefied,  it  tends  to  take  the 
form  of  sheet-lightning,  sometimes  called  heat 
lightning ,  in  the  lower  regions  it  becomes  more 
concent  rated  and  moves  iu  lines.  As  a  rule 
lightning  strikes  objects  from  above,  though 
occasionally  ascending  lightning  has  been 
seen.  The  loftiest  buildings  are  most  in 
danger  from  its  effects,  and  so  are  tail  trees, 
especially  oaks  and  elms ;  the  resin  of  pines, 
Interfering  with  their  efficiency  as  conductors, 
makes  them  more  safe.  When  it  sinks  deeply 
into  the  ground,  it  sometimes  vitrifies  the 
rocks,  producing  fulgurites.  [FULGURITE.} 
Light  travels  with  such  speed  that  a  flash  10 
seen  the  instant  it  occurs.  Thunder,  which 
is  simply  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  takes 
about  five  seconds  to  travel  a  mile,  hence  the 
distance  of  any  flash,  followed  by  thunder, 
may  'he  calculated.  If  a  mile  distant,  the 
danger  is  but  slight. 

lightning-arrester.  ». 

Teleg. :  A  contrivance  used  in  telegraphy 
for  guarding  against  passage  of  atmospheric 
electricity  through  the  instruments.  The 
line  wires  are  attached  to  a  plate  of  brass, 
usually  serrated  on  the  under  side.  This 
plate  rests  upon  another  plate  connected  with 
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the  ground,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  insulating  material. 

lightning  conductor,  & 

Elect.  A  Mech.  :  An  appliance  designed  to 
protect  a  building  and  its  inmates  against 
destruction  or  damage  by  lightning.  It  was 
invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1755.  In 
general  an  iron  rod  rises  vertically  from  the 
roof  of  the  building  which  it  is  designed  to 
protect.  Its  height  is  from  six  to  ten  feet,  its 
thickness  at  the  base  two  or  thr«e  inches. 
Its  top  ia  of  platinum  or  gilded  copper.  From 
thfl  rod  runs  a  wire  cord,  or  a  bar  of  iron,  to 
the  ground,  terminating  in  general  in  ramifica- 
tions eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  below  the 
surface,  in  many  cases  in  a  well.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion,  the  electric  movement 
along  the  lightning-conductor  and  rod  is  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky,  not  from  the  sky  to 
the  ground.  It  tends  to  neutralise  the  con- 
trary electricity  of  passing  thunder-clouds, 
aiid  prevent  them  from  flashing  their  lightning 
forth  ;  if  not  potent  enough  to  do  this,  and 
the  rod  is  itself  struck,  it  conducts  the  elec- 
tricity to  the  ground.  Metallic  roofs,  gutters, 
Ac.,  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
rod,  otherwise  lateral  discharges  may  occur. 
A  lightning-rod  protects  an  area  on  the  roof 
having  a  radius  of  twice  its  height. 

lightning  discharger,  s. 

Teleg.  :  A  contrivance  to  protect  telegraphic 
apparatus  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
electricity  passing  over  the  wires. 

*  lightning-glance,  *      A  very  rapid 

glance  or  flash  of  the  eye. 

lightning-rod,  *. 

Elect.  &  Meek,  ;  A  rod  In  contact  with  a 
lightning-conductor  (q.v.). 

lightning  spectrum,  c. 

Optics,  Ac.  :  The  spectrum  of  a  lightning- 
flash. 

lightning-tube,  a.    [FULGURITE.] 

light  room  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eug.  light,  and 
room.) 

Naut.  :  A  small  chamber  next  to,  or  isolated 
from,  the  magazine.  The  latter  receives  its 
light  through  a  glass  partition  between  the 
two  chambers. 

fights  (gh  silent),  $.pl    [LIGHT,  a.]    The'  or- 

gans of  breathing,  called  in  man  lungs  (q.v.). 

Xlghf  -ship,  •.  A  vessel  with  a  warning 
light  moored  in  a  position  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  or  the  nature  of  the  bottom  would 
render  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  unadvia- 
able  or  impracticable. 

•light  some  (gh  silent),   "light-sum,  o. 

(Eng.  tight,  a.  ;  -some.] 

1.  Luminous,  light,  cot  dark,  not  obscure, 
bight. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  airy,  exhilarating. 

•  light'  -sdme-iy  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eug.  light- 
wme;  -ness.]    In  a  lightsome  manner. 

"  He  foretelleth  Christ  more  lighttomtly  and  lively 
than  all  the  rest"—  Raleigh  i  Silt.  World,  bk.  iL.  ch. 
xvii..  |  8. 

*  light  -  some-ness  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  light- 
•owe;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lightsome  ; 
luminosity,  brightness,  absence  of  darkness. 

"It  It  to  our  atmosphere  that  tbe  variety  of  colours, 
•which  are  painted  on  the  nkles,  the  lighttomeneu  of 
our  air  and  the  twilight,  an  owing."—  Oheyn»:  fhtto- 
tophicat  Principle*. 

2.  Cheerfulness,  gaiety,  merriment,  levity. 

light-wood  (gh  silent),  *,  [Eng.  light,  a,, 
and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Acacia  Melanoxylon  ;  (2)  Cerato- 
petalum  Agallochum. 

•light'-*  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s.  ;  -y.] 
Full  of  Tight. 

"If  thin  yghe  be  •ymyle,  al  thi  bodl  Bchal  be  Jtyhty." 


ilg'-I-dee,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat  Zirfea);  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  or  tribe 
Geometrina.  The  antennae  are  slightly  pubes- 
cent in  both  sexes,  theabdomen  rather  slender, 
the  anterior  wings  oblong  narrow,  the  pos- 
terior ones  rounded.  Only  one  British  species. 

lign  (g  sileutX  a.  [LIGNUM.  1  Possessed  of 
wood,  woody.  (Used  only  in  the  subjoined 
Compound.) 


lign  aloes,  5.  yi. 

1.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Aloexylum  Agal- 
lochum.    (Numbers  xxiv.  6.)    [AQALLOCH.] 

2.  Aquilaria  Agallocha. 
*lignage  (aslm'-Ig),  8.    [LINEAGE.] 

*  ligne,  *  lignee,  «.  ]Fr.)  Lineage,  descent 
(Gnawer.) 

lig-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ligneus  =  wooden,  from 
lignum  =  wood  ;  Ital.  ligtieo.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  wood  ;  resembling  or  of  the  nature 
of  wood  ;  wooden. 

ature, 


"  It  may  be  they,  bei 
will  i 
Mist.. 


t  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  ligneous  na, 
incorporate  with   the  tree  Itself.  —Bacon  .-  flat. 


*  lig-nif -er-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  lignifer  =  pro- 

ducing wood  ;  lignum  =  wood ;  fero  =  to  bear ; 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous;  Fr.  lignifere.]  Pro- 
ducing or  yielding  wood. 

*  lig-m-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.   [Lat  lignum  =  wood, 
and  Jado  =  to  make ;  Fr.  lignijicat-ion.]    The 
act  or  process  of  lignifying ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming lignified ;  the  state  or  process  of  be- 
coming converted  into  wood  or  a  ligneous 
substance. 

*  lig'-nl  -form,  a.    [Lat.  lignum  =  wood,  and 
forma  —  form,  appearance;    Fr.  ligniforme.] 
Resembling  wood ;  of  the  appearance  of  wood. 

*  llg'-ni-fly,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  lignum,  =  wood ; 

Eug.  suff.  -fy ;  Fr.  se  lignijier.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  or  change  into  wood 
or  a  ligneous  substance. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  wood. 

lig'-nin,  Ug'-nine,  *.  [Lat  lig(num)=  wood; 
'in;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  allied  to  cellulose,  but  now  regarded  as 
identical  with  it  It  is  the  form  of  cellulose 
which  exists  in  the  state  of  greatest  aggrega- 
tion, and  is  represented  by  woody  fibre  gener- 
ally. [CELLULOSE.] 

*  lig-ni-per'-dous,  a.    [Lat.  lignum  =  wood ; 
perdo  =  to  destroy,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.-ou*.]  De- 
structive of  wood.  (Applied  to  certain  insects.) 

Ug'-nite,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lignites;  from  lignum 
=  wood,  aud  suff.  -ites  (Min.).~] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Wood-coal ;  fossil-wood,  gener- 
ally of  tertiary  age,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
coal.  It  is  usually  dull  or  brownish-black,  and 
has  not  the  glistening  lustre  of  carboniferous 
coal.  Occasionally  it  is  pitch  black.  As  the 
name  lignite  implies,  it,  as  a  rule,  retains  the 
form  and  aspect  of  the  original  wood.  It  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than 
wood  does.  If  decomposition  go  on,  it  dis- 
charges carburetted  hydrogen  and  becomes 
changed  into  common  or  oituminous  coal. 
The  plants  constituting  it  are  mostly  exogens, 
and  therefore  more  highly  organised  than  the 
cryptogams  of  the  carboniferous  coal.  There 
are  beds  of  enormous  area  in  several  of  the 
Western  States,  though  rarely  thick  enough  to 
be  of  much  value  as  coal  producers. 

tig-nif -fc,  a.  [Eng.  lignite);  -ic.J  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  lignite ;  of  the  nature  of 
lignite. 

lignitic-series,  $. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  in  North  America  to 
a  series  of  beds  resting  on  Cretaceous  rocks, 
and  overlaid  by  Eocene.  Probably  it  is  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  American  Creta- 
ceous formation. 

Ug-nIt-Xr-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng,  lignite;  Lat 
Jero  =*  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  or  containing  lignite. 

lig' -no  In,  *.  [Prob.  from  Lat  lignum  = 
wood  ;  o  connective,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  CgoHgsOg  (?).  A  brown  substance 
obtained  by  Eeichal  from  Huanaco  cinchona 
bark. 

lig  -none,  •.  [Lat.  lign(um)  =  wood  ;  Eng. 
suff., -one.] 

Chem. :  Xylite.  A  body  supposed  to  exist 
In  crude  wood-naphtha,  but  now  believed  to 
be  a  mixture  of  methylic  alcohol,  acetone  and 
acetate  of  methyl. 

'  llg'-nose,  a.  [Lat.  Itgnosus,  from  lignum 
=  wood.]  Ligneous. . 

ng-no-sul-phur'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  lign(um)  = 
wood  ;  o  connective,  aud  Eng  sulphuric.]  (See 
the  compound.) 


lignosulphuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Sulpliulignic  acid.  An  acid  con 
tainfng  the  elements  of  cellulose  and  sulphu 
ric  acid.  It  Is  prepared  by  adding  gradually 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  half  its  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  torn  into  fine  shreds  ;  tritura. 
ting  in  a  mortar,  neutralising  with  chalk,  aud 
filtering.  It  has  not  been  investigated. 

*  llg  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  lignosus,  from  lignum  a 
wood  ;  Fr.  ligneux.]  The  same  as  LIGNEOUS 
(q.v.). 

ttg'-num,  s.  [Lat] 
Bot.  :  Wood  ;  that 
part  of  arborescent 
plants  which  con- 
tains the  alburnum 
and  the  duramen. 


lignum-aloes, 

9.  pi.     The  same  as 
LION-ALOES  (q.v.). 

lignum  -colu- 
brinum,  s. 

1.  Sot.  :  Strychnos 

lig  list  rina  ;  also  other  trees  01'  the  jame  genus. 

2.  Phar.  :  A  drug  prepared  from  Strychnos 
ligustrina. 

lignum  Rhodium,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  wood  of  Amyris  balsamifera,  a  Jamai- 
can tree. 

2.  Convolvulus  Jloridus,  and  C.  tcoparittt, 
lignum-vitfe,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.  :  The  wood  of  Guiacum  offieifr 
ale.  It  is  a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  brought 
from  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands. 
When  first  cut  it  is  soft  and  easily  worked, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  much 
harder.  It  is  cross-grained,  and  contains 
gum  guiacum  (q.v.).  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  machinery  and  for  rollers,  presses, 
mills,  pestles,  mortars,  sheaves  for  ships' 
blocks,  skittle-balls,  <fec.  (Weak,  &c.) 

TI  Lignum  Vitce  of  New  Zealand  : 
Bot.  :  The  Aki,  Metrosideros  buxifolia,  on* 
of  the  Myrtaceee.    It  is  a  giant  climber. 

lig'-u-l^,  (pi.  Ife'-n-lae),  *.     [Lat.  (for  Kn- 
gula)  =  a  strap  ;  diiuin.  of  lingua  =  a  tongue.) 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  LIOULE  (q.v.). 

lig  u  late,  Ug'-u-lat-gd.  a.     [Lat  ligvto 

=  a  strap,  a  band.)    [LIOULA.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  strap  or  band. 
2.  Bot.  :  Strap-shaped  ;  narrow,  moderately 
long,  with  the  two  opposite  margins  parallel. 
Often  used  of  the  flowers  of  the  ray  in  a  com- 
pound plant  ;  or  of  flowers  having  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side  and  opened 
flat  as  the  Dandelion  Lilac. 

"  One  of  the  ligulate  flowers  or  florets  of  CicJtoriun 
Intybia."—  Sal/our;  Botany,  j  »n. 

lig'-nle,  tfg'-u-la  (pi.  Ug'-ules,  Ug'-n-laX 

*.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  ligula  -  a  strap,  a  band.] 

1.  Anat.  :   A  thin    lamina    occupying   tbe 
angle  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  recti- 
form  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the 
brain. 

2.  Botany; 

(1)  A  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the 
top  of  the  sheath  beneath  the  blade  of  a  grass. 

"  Ending  In  a  membranous  process  or  ligul«."—Balr 
four:  Botany,  1  161. 

(2)  One  of  the  rays  of  a  composite  plant 

(3)  (PL,  chiefly  of  the  form  ligulse):  Horns  ad- 
ditional to  others  in  the  corona  of  some  plants. 

3.  Entom.  :   The  upper  flexible  portion  of 
the  labrum  in  the  mouth  of  the  mandibulate 
orders  of  insects. 

Dfe-u-H-flor'-ae,   ».  pi     [Lat.  ligula  (q.v.^ 
and'^os  (genit  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Asteracete  (Composites). 
The  corollas  are  slit  or  ligulate.  It  is  divided 
Into  the  tribes  Scolymese,  Lampsanese,  Hyo- 
serideffi,  Hypochseridete,  Scorzonereee,  Lacta- 
cese,  and  Hieraciefe  (q.v.).  Called  also  Cichora- 
cefle  (q.v.). 

Ug  u-llf  lor-ous,   a.     [Lat.    ligula  (q.v.); 

_/ios'(genit.  floris)=  a  flower,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.) 
Bot.  :  Having  only  ligulate  flowers  In  the 
capitulum. 

lig'-u-lin,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.t  ligu(strwn)  ;  I  con- 
necfive,  and  -in.] 


^:  pout,  jo^rl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.      Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sham,     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -*ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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CJiem. :  A  crimson  colouring  substance  ob- 
tained from  Ligustrum  vulgare.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 

LI  gubr'-I-an,  IiI-goY-i-an,  U-gnbr'- 
Ist,  *.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.J 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI.). ;  A  popular  name  for  the  Ke- 
demptorists  (q.v.),  derived  from  their  founder 
St.  Alphunsus  Maria  de'  Liguori. 

"The  members  of  which  are  commonly  known  in 
some  countries  a»  Ligoriant'—Addit  A  Arnold  :  Cath. 
Diet,,  p.  710. 

B.  As  adj. :    Belonging  to  or  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  Rede  in  p  tori  sts  or  St.  Al* 
j-li.insus  Liguori.     Chiefly  employed  in  the 
term  Liguorian-theology. 

Liguorian  theology,  *. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  LIOUORIANISM  (q.v.). 

Li  £ubr  i  an  ism,  s.  [For  etym.  see  ex- 
tract.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  (See  extract).    [PROBABILISM.] 

" The  name  Liguarianitm  has  been  popularly  given 
In  the  present  century  to  a  particular  school  of  moral 
•ad  devotional  theology  in  the  Bonuui  Catholic 
Church  by  the  con  trove  raUl  opponeuU  of  th  at 
school,  whether  themselves  Rouiau  Catholic*  or  not 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  it*  principal  and 
most  influential  exponent!,  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguori. 
a  theologian,  saint,  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  strictness  the  term  U  not  accurate,  for  Liguori  was 
In  110  sense  the  founder  of  the  school,  nor  did  he  Inno- 
vat*  upon,  develop*,  or  exaggerate  it*  principles  and 
maxima."— Dr.  Lee,  In  Encyc.  Brit,  ted  »tb),  xiv.  «S4. 

*  Uef-lire,  s.  [Low  Lat  ligurius,  from  Atyvpiov, 
Atyyovptoy,  AcyKOvpiOi',  \vyicovptov  (li<jtiri<»i, 
lingguTwn%  lingkurion,  lungKOurion),  from  Avy- 
•cos  ovpov  (htngkos  ouron)  =  lynx's  urine,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  composed  of  the  urine 
of  lynxes.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone,  worn  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 

' '  The  third  row  a  ligurt,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst." 
—Exodut  xxvllL  19. 

I*i  giir^-I-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Coming 
from  or  belonging  to  the  district  of  Italy  an- 
ciently known  as  Liguria. 

Ligurlan  bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  Apis  iigustica,  common  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  It  is  this  species  which  Virgil 
celebrated  (Georgie  iv.). 

II  gu  rite,  s.  [Named  after  Liguria,  the 
ancient  name  for  a  part  of  Italy.] 

Min. :  An  apple-green  variety  of  Bphene 
(q.v.),  found  at  Stura,  in  the  Apennines. 

li  3US  tf-cum,  s.  [So  named  because  some 
of  the  species  an  found  in  what  was  the 
ancient  Liguria.] 

But.  :  Lovage ;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Seselinidse.  Twenty  species 
are  known.  Two  species  are  cultivated  as  salad 
plants,  L.  officittale,  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  L.  scotieum,  the  Scottish  Lovage,  a 
native  of  the  sea  coasts,  and  eaten,  raw  or  boiled, 
by  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavor  is  aromatic,  but 
acrid  and  nauseous  to  strangers.  L.  officinalc, 
has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor,  but  ia  used  as  a  salad. 

li-gUS-trln,  *.     [Eng.,  Ac.,  ligustr(um);  -in.] 

Chen. :  A  yellow,  bitter  extract  obtained 

from   the    leaves  of  Ligustrum  vulgare.     It 

strikes  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour  with  strong 

sulphuric  acid. 

ti  gus'-truin,  g.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Privet :  a  genus  of  Oleaceae,  tribe 
Olese.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  four-cleft, 
the  berries  two-celled,  each  cell  one  to  two- 
eeeded.  Ten  are  known.  Ligustrum  vulgare 
(Common  Privet),  has  elliptic,  lanceolate  ever- 
green leaves  in  compact  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  followed  by  black  globose  ber- 
ries. Often  planted  for  fences,  as  it  bears 
clipping.  Flowers  June  and  July.  Found 
apparently  wild  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  England ;  naturalized 
in  Scotland.  The  berries  yield  a  rose-dye  and 
a  bland  oil  used  in  Germany  for  cooking.  In 
Belgium  the  dried  and  powdered  twigs  are  used 
for  tanning. 

U-gyr'-US  (yr  as  'ir),  ».  [Or.  Xtyvpte  (figu- 
res) =  clear,  whistling,  shrill,  sharp.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles, 
family  Scarabeidse,  sub  -  family  Dynastinse. 
Ligyrus  bituberculatus  feeds  on  sugar  cane, 
and  is  sometimes  destructive  to  the  crop  In 
Demerara. 

*lik'-a-ble,  a.    [LIKEABLE.] 


*  lik   a-ble  ness,  s.    [LIKEABLENESS.] 

like/  liche,*  Ilk,"  lyk,  *  lyche.  -  illche, 
yliche,u.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  lie,  in  comp.  gelic; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ge-lijk  =  like ;  Icel.  likrt  glikr ; 
Dan.  lig;  Sw.  Ilk;  Goth,  ga-leiks;  Ger.gleieh; 
U.  H.  Ger.  ge-lich ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ka-lih.  Ct. 
also  Gr.  TnAixoc  (tilikos)  =  of  such  an  age, 
such  ;  Lat.  talis  =  such  ;  Russ.  tolikii  =  such. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  lie  =  &  body. 
[Lice.]  O.  Sax.  &  Icel.  lik.]  [BACH,  SUCH, 
WHICH.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Resembling;  having  resemblance  ;  of  the 
same  appearance  or  form  ;  similar,  alike  :  as, 
He  is  very  like  his  brother. 

2.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree ; 
same ;  exactly  corresponding. 

"  Like  strength  U  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  862. 

3.  Corresponding  in  character,  nature,  or 
disposition.    (Shuketp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  4.) 

*  4.  Having  an   appearance   indicative   of 
something ;  giving  reason  for  a  certain  belief 
or  expectation  ;  probable,  likely. 

"  TU  like  to  be  loud  weather." 

Skaketp.:  Winter" t  Tale,  lit  S. 

1 5.  In  a  position  affording  a  possibility  or 
probability  of  a  future  act  or  state ;  likely. 

"  Yon  are  lit*  to  IOM  your  hair.* 

SMJ&tp. :  Tempett,  iv. 

6.  Having  power,  ability,  inclination,  or 
means  ;  equal,  disposed,  or  inclined  to. 

"  Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  Wee  to  con- 
form  themselves  to  strict  rules." — Clarendon:  Civil 
War. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  like  or  same  manner ;  equally, 
similarly,  exactly.  (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  60.) 

*  2.  So  as  to  resemble. 

"  He  bath  drawn  my  picture.    Anything  like  I " 

Slaketp. :  Love'i  Labour* t  Lott,  r.  ft, 

*  3.  Probably,  likely. 

"Will  money  buy  them!    Very  Itite." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  T. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  resembling 
another ;  an  exact  counterpart ;  a  resemblance. 

"  That  mightiest  space  In  fortune  nature  brings 
To  loiaOk*  like*  and  kiss  like  native  things. " 

Shaketp. :  Atfi  Welt  That  Sndt  Well,  t  L 

2.  A  liking  ;  a  fancy  ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction ;  a  longing  desire ;  as,  Every 
one  has  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

1  Had  like :  Came  near  to ;  was  or  were 
nearly.  (Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
v.l.) 

like  minded,  a.  Having  a  similar  mind, 
disposition,  or  purpose.  (I'hil.  ii.  2.) 

*  like,  5.    [Lien.] 

*  like- wake,  *  lyke-wake,  «.    [LYCH- 

WAKE.] 

-like,  suff.  [LIKE,  a.]  A  common  suffix  used 
with  nouns  to  form  adjectives,  denoting  a 
resemblance  to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  noun : 
as,  child,  child-ZiJbe ;  war,  vf&r-like,  Ac.  It  is 
the  same  as  -ly  (q.v.). 

like,  *  ilk  -en,  *  lyk  en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  Ikian, 
lican  =  to  be  like  or  suitable  for ;  lie,  ge-lic 
=  like  (q.v. ) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  lijken  =  to  be 
like,  to  resemble,  to  suit,  from  ge-liik  =* 
like ;  Icel.  lika  =  to  like,  from  likr  =  like ; 
Goth.  Itikan.  ga-leikan  =  to  please,  from  ga- 
leiks  =  like  ;  H.  H.  Ger.  lichen,  ge-lichen  =  to 
be  like,  from  ge-lich  =  like.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Originally  used  impersonally :  it  pleases; 
it  is  agreeable  to. 

"It  hkei  us  well :  Voting  princes,  close  your  bands.'* 
Shaketp.  :  King  Jo**,  IL  S. 

*  2.  To  please ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

"  Call  for  what  wine  you   please,  which  like*  you 
the  beet."  Cartwright :  At  a  Dry  Dinner. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  enjoy  in  a  moder- 
ate degree ;  to  approve. 

"  That  on  so  little  acquaintance  yon  should  like  her.*" 
Shaketp. :  At  rou  Lite  ft,  v.  2. 

*  4.  To  make  like ;  to  compare ;  to  liken. 

"  Lite  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France."' 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  «. 

*  5.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

"  You  like  none,  none  rou,  for  constant  heart. " 

Shakttp. :  Sonnet  53. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  a  moderate  degree 
Of  pleasure. 

"  I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye  ; 
That  lik' d,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand.' 

NA«*«/*.  -•  Much  Ado  About  .Yothiny,  L  L 


2.  To  choose  ;  to  be  willing. 

"If  the  man  like  not  to  take  hu  broUwr's  w«*«- 
Deut.  ZXT.  7. 

*  3.  To  be  likely ;  to  go  near. 

"  He  probably  got  his  death,  as  be  meed  to  have  doM 
two  years  ago.  —  WalpoU :  Letter*,  li.  US. 

'  like  a  ble,  *  lik'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  lik*: 
able.]  Of  a  nature  deserving  Hb  be  Uked; 
pleasing ;  lovable. 


.      lik--a^ble^neM,  * 

Ing.  likeable;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  likeable ;  attractiveness. 

*  like' -hood,  s.    [Eng.  like,  a. ;  -hood.]    Lik* 
lihood. 

like'  -H-hood,   *   Ilk  11  bed,    *   like  ly- 

hede,  s.    [Eng.  likely ;  -hood.} 

*  1.  Resemblance,  likeness,  comparison. 

"There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  repro- 
bation."— Raleigh. 

2.  The  quality  or   state  of  being  likely; 
probability,  chance,  likeliness. 

"  What  we  have  lust  reason  to  caution  any  man 
against  wilt  In  likelihood  come  to  pass."—  Whitby :  On 
the  five  ruintt.  dis.  6.  ch.  xi..  |  11. 

*  3.  That  from  which  a  conclusion  can  or 
may   be   drawn ;  a  sign,  an  appearance,  an 
indication. 

"  Many  likelihood*  Informed  me  of  this  befor*."— 
Skaketp. :  A  If  i  Well  That  Knot  Well,  1.  8. 

*  4.  Circumstantial  evidence  ;  proof. 
"These  likelihood*  confirm  her  flight  from  hence." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  t'erotta,  ».  1 

like   II  ness,   *  like  11  nesse.  *  lUt  li- 
nes, «.     [Eng.  likely  ;  -ness.} 

*  1.  Resemblance,  likeness. 

1  Probability,  likelihood,  chance. 

*  3.  Suitableness,  agreeableness. 

If,  '  Ilk  ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 


A,  As  adjective  : 

*  1.   Sach    as    may   be    liked  ;    attracting 
liking  ;  likeable,  pleasing,  agreeable. 

"  I  have  not  seen 
80  liitelf  an  ambassador  of  love.  " 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  </  Feniot,  IL  • 

*  2.  Similar,  alike,  like,  congenial. 

"  Love  is  a  celestial  harmonle 
Of  Itkely  harU  composed  of  stAires  concent.* 

Spenter  :  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beauty,  1NL 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  pro 
bmbility  ;  probable,  credible. 

"I  never  thought  It  possible  or  likely." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shretf,  i.  L 

4.  In  such  a  position  or  situation  as  pro- 
bably to  do  some  act  :  as,  I  am  likely  to  call 
to-morrow. 

5.  Suitable,  well-adapted,  convenient  ;  that 
will  probably  suit  one's  purpose. 

6.  Of  good  breeding  and  accomplishments  ; 
accomplished,  talented.    (American.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  Probably  ;  in  all  probability. 

"  While  man  was  Innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.**  —  GlattfiU: 

lik'-  en,  'lik-nen,  Myk-nen.  v.t.  &  1 
[Sw.  likna  =  (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from 
lik  =  like  ;  Dan.  ligru  =  (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to 
liken,  from  lig  =  like.]    [LIKE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  make  like  ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

2.  To  compare  :  to  consider  or  represent  ai 
like. 


"  To  whom  then  will  ye  lOcen  God  ?  or  wh 
will  ye  compare  unto  him  T"  —  Itaiah  xl.  is. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

"  His  schal  lyke  that  layk  that  lyknei  her  tylle." 
M.  Eng.  Allit.  foemi;  Cleanneu,  1,061 

like  :ness,  *  lik  nes,  •  i  lik  nes,  «.    [A.8. 
ge-licnes,  from  lie,  0e-Zic  =  like  (q.v.).j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like  ;  simi 
laxity,  resemblance. 

"  In  the  likeneu  of  God  made  he  Mm."—  Generis  v.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  like  or  similar  ;  that  which 
resembles  another;  especially  a  portrait  or 
picture  of  a  person  or  thing. 

"  Had  he  that  real  likenftt  shown, 
Would  any  man  the  picture  ownT" 

Gay  .  Fable*,  pt.  i,  fab,  la, 

3.  Form,  appearance. 

"And  above  the  firmament  that  was   over   Unix 
heads  was  the  lUreneu  o(  a  throne."—  Aefdel  L  U. 

Uk'-er-oua,  a,     JLICKERISH.] 

*  lik  -er-ous-nes,  s.    [LICKERISHMESS.] 


t%te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule*  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  —  e ;  ey  —  a,    qu  =  lew. 


likewise— lily 
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Hkc  wise,  *  lyke  -  wyse,  adv.  or  rnnj. 
[For  in  like  vise.]  In  like  wise  ;  in  like  man- 
ner ;  also,  moreover. 

•  •'  Jesus  said  unto  them.  I  also  will  ask  yon  one  thing, 
which  If  ye  tell  me.  1  likeunte  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  theae  things."— Matthew  Ml.  24, 

lik'-Ing,  a.  ft  s.    [LIKE,  ».] 

"  A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  certain  appearance ; 
featured,  favoured. 

"  Why  should  he  se«  your  faces  worse  liking  than 
the  children  which  are  of  your  sort?"— OanM  i.  la 
B.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  state  of  being  pleased ;  contentment. 

"Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love." 

Smlietp.  :  Jtudt  Ada  About  Jiothinf,  t,  L 

"  2.  Favour,  goodwill. 

"  You  have  broken  from  hla  liking." 

Shuktip. :  H'inttr'i  Tab,  V.  1. 

8.  Inclination,  desire. 

14  A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew," 

Pop*:  Bomvr;  odyttey  xv.  464. 

*  4.  State  of  the  body  ;  especially  good  or 
plump  condition. 

"Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking;  they  grow  up 
with  corn.*Woo  xxxix.  4. 

•5.  A  state  of  trial. 

"  The  royal  soul  .  .  . 
Came  bat  a  while  on  liking  here." 

Dryden:  Thrtiitiiin  Auffuttalti.  158. 

II  lac  *  li-lach,  ».  &  a.  [Sp.  lilac,  lila ; 
Ital.  lila. ;  Turk.  UMk ;  cf.  Pers.  IVaj,  lilanj, 
lilting  =  the  indigo  plant.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Syringa,  and  «peclally  S. 
nlgaris.  It  has  simple  leaves,  and  very  frag- 
rant pale  violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  beautiful 
thyrsoid  terminal  panicles.  It  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  from  Persia  and  Turkey 
mbout  1597.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
aa  a  favorite  flowering  plant.  It  has  valuable 
febrifugal  qualities,  owing  to  the  presence  In  it 
of  lilacine  (q.v.).  The  wood  yields,  by  distil- 
lation, a  fragrant  oil.  The  Chinese  Lilac  has 
larger  flowers,  but  with  less  odor. 

*]  African  lilac  Is  Melia  Azedarach;  Aus- 
tralian lilac  (1)  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  (2) 
Prostanthera  violacea ;  Indian  lilac,  Melia 
jtm-oer/orens-and  Persian  lilac,  Syringa  persica. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  colour  of  lilac ;  pale 
•lull  violet,  a  little  mixed  with  white. 

ii' -la  cine,  <•    [Eng.  lilac;  -int.] 

Cliem. :  Syringine.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  bark,  the  buds,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  radiate  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  possesses  a  taste  which  is  at  the  same  time 
sweet,  bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing a  yellowish-green  solution,  which  gradually 
changes  to  violet-blue  ;  on  diluting  with  water 
it  takes  an  amethyst  colour.  Lilacine  is  little 
known  in  England,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe 
It  is  considered  an  unfailing  remedy  for  the 
Intermittent  fever  which  prevails  in  marshy 
and  insalubrious  districts. 

li'-la-lite,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOUTE  (q.v.). 

Bl- 1  -a'  -  96  -  SB,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  lilHum) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -acf(T.] 

Bot. :  Lilyworts  ;  an  order  of  Endogens 
founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1751,  and  still  retained. 
It  is  the  typical  order  of  the  alliance  LHiales. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous 
roots ;  leaves  generally  narrow,  with  parallel 
veins  ;  flowers  large  and  showy,  to  small  and 
green,  with  all  intermediate  gradations ;  calyx 
and  corolla  confounded,  both  coloured,  some- 
times cohering  Into  a  tube ;  stamens  six,  in- 
verted into  the  perianth  ;  the  anthers  opening 
inwards  ;  ovary  free,  three  celled ;  fruit  succu- 
lent, dry,  or  capsular.  Seeds  one  above  an- 
other, in  one  or  two  rows.  Many  of  the  species 
are  very  beautiful.  They  are  widely  diffused, 
being,  however,  more  common  in  temperate 
than  in  tropical  countries ;  those  belongingto 
the  hitter  region  being  often  arborescent.  Some 
are  eaten  ;  many  yield  fibres  capable  of  being 

E;  others  are  used    medicinally ;  some 
resins,  some  are  poisonous.    (LindUy.] 
vu  genera  170,  species  about  1,500.    (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.)    Lindley  divides  the  order  into 
eleven  tribes  :  TulipeK,  Hemerocallete,  Aloin- 
etB,  Scilleae,  Conanthereie,  Anthericeee,  Aphyl- 
lantheae.  Wachendorfese,  Asparagese,  Aspidis- 
treee,  and  Ophlopogonete.    This  order  containi 


many  of  our  finest  garden  and  green-house 
flowers,  such  aa  lilies,  tulips,  dog's  tooth  violet, 
tuberose,  lily  of  the  valley,  hyacinth,  and 
others  useful  for  food,  medicine,  &c. 
Ill  t  a  ce  ous  (or  oeous  as  shua),  a,  [Lat. 
liliaceus,  from  Wram  =  a  lily.)  Pertaining 
to  lilies  or  the  Liliacese  ;  like  a  lily. 


O.      [LlLlALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Liliales, 
the  typical  order  Liliace-e,  or  its  typical  gentu 
Lilium. 

in  i  a  les,  «.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  laiaHis),  from  Lat.  lilium  =  a  lily.] 

Bot. :  The  Lillal  alliance.  It  consists  of 
hypogynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid  endogens, 
with  copious  albumen.  Linrtley  includes 
under  it  the  orders  Gilliesiacese,  Melanthacete, 
Liliacete,  and  Pontederacere  (q.v.). 

fl-i-e'-eB,  ,.  pi.  [Lat.  lili(um) ;  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceee,  type  Lilium.  The 
styles  are  combined  or  the  stigma  sessile,  the 
capsule  loculicidal,  the  testa  various,  the 
radicle  next  the  hilum.  British  genera :  Scilla, 
Muscari,  Ornithogalum,  Allium,  Gagea, 
Lloydia,  Fritillaria,  with  two  more— Tulipa 
doubtful,  and  Lilium  only  naturalised. 

lU'- led,  *  111'- lied,  a.  [Eng.  lily;  -ed.] 
Full  of  or  covered  with  lilies. 

"  Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  IUM  banks."    Hilton  ;  A  raufei. 

LIT  1  put,  Lil   Ii  put,  s.  ft  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
country  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  pigmies. 

"  Watchful  against  impending  harms 
All  Lillipul  cried  out,  '  To  arms  1" 

Lloyd:  Charity;  A  fragment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liliputian. 

Lll-i-pu'  tian.  til -li-pu'- tian,  a.  ft  s. 

[Eng.  Liliput;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liliput ; 
pigmy,  small,  pigmean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Liliput  (q.v.). 

2.  Apersonofverydiminutivesiiejapigmy. 

lal  ith,  s.  [Heb.  fV>  (lilith)  =  properly  the 
nightly  one,  the  name  of  a  female  night-spirit 
that  wanders  about  in  the  deserts  (cf.  Matt, 
xii.  43),  and  which  the  seer  represents  as 
taking  up  its  permanent  abode  in  Edom. 
(Newman:  Heb.  Lex.)'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word  transliterated  and 
adopted    from    the    Hebrew    by  Henderson, 
following  the   example    of  Aquila,  Van  der 
Palm,  and  de  Wette.    The  LXX.  translate  it 
by  bvoKftrravpot  (onokentauroi),  the  Vulgate  by 
lamia,  and  most  moderns  by  "  screech-owl. ' 
Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmuller,  and  Hitzig, 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Newman.    [Etym.] 
(See  also  Cheyne  :  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  14.) 
[LAMIA,  If.] 

"  There  also  the  lilith  shall  rest. 
And  find  for  herself  a  place  of  repose." 

E.  Hendfrion :  Itaiah  xxxiv.  14. 

2.  Folk-lore :  According  to  Talmndic  tradi- 
tion, Lilith  was  Adam's  first  wife,  who  for  her 
refractory   conduct  was  transformed  into  a 
demon  endowed  with  power  to  injure   and 
destroy  Infants  unprotected  by  the  necessary 
amulet.     (Hershon :    Talmudie    Misc.,  p.    9.) 
(See  also  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.,  s.v. ;  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  1881),  p.  116.)    [LAMIA.] 

"  It  was  Lilith.  the  wife  of  Adam,  .  .  . 
Not  a  drop  of  her  blood  was  human. 
But  she  was  mttde  like  a  soft  sweet  woman. 

l>.  0.  fi&uetti :  £den  Bower. 


Ifl'-i-um,  ».    [Lat.  lilium  ;  Gr. 
=  a  lily.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Tulipese 
(Undley),  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lifiese 
(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Bulb  of  many  imbricated 
fleshy  scales  ;  leaves  all  cauline,  not  sheathing, 
alternate  or  whorled  ;  flowers  few  or  many, 
large,  solitary,  erect,  or  drooping  ;  perianth- 
segments  free,  caducous,  erect  below,  recurved 
or  revolute  above  ;  nectary  median  elongate  ; 
stamens  hypogynous  or  in  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  aiaments  subulate;  anthers  versatile, 
bursting  inwards  ;  ovary  six-grooved  ;  style 
terete  ;  stigma  obtuse.  Fruit  capsular,  erect, 
seeds  many,  in  two  series.  Known  species 
forty,  all  from  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Lilium  Martagon,  the  Martagon  or  Turk's  cap 
lily,  which  has  pale  purple  or  white  flowers 


is  naturalised  in  Surrey ;  its  native  country  It 
Continental  Europe.  L.  pyremicum  is  • 
garden  escape  in  Devonshire.  About  fifty 
three  species,  with  many  varieties,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Many  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  almost  any  situation,  even  under  the 
shade  of  trees. 

If  Lilium  candidum  is  the  White  or  Bourbon 
lily  ;  it  was  brought  in  1596  from  the  Levant ; 
L.  croceum,  the  Yellow  lily,  brought  the  same 
year  from  Germany ;  L.japonicum,  the  Japan 
lily,  introduced  from  China  in  1804.  /,.  chal- 
cedonicum  [LiLY,  2],  the  Scarlet  Martagon  lily, 
brought  from  the  Levant  in  1596 ;  L.  pompo- 
nium, the  Scarlet  Pompone  lily,  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1629;  L.  bulbijerum  is  the 
Bulb-bearing  or  Orange  lily,  brought  from 
Italy  In  1596.  L.  superbum,  the  Superb  Mar- 
tagon lily,  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1738 :  and  L.  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  or  Tiger- 
spotted  lily  from  China  in  1804.  The  finest  of 
all  is  a  Japanese  species,  L.  auratum  intro- 
duced into  p-ardens  from  Japan  in  I860.  It  !• 
two  to  five  feet  high,  the  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  purple  blotches,  being  sometimes 
a  foot  across.  The  smell  is  perceived  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  bulbs  of  L.  •wallichianum.sai  Indian 
species,  have  demulcent  properties,  and  are 
used  in  pectoral  complaints.  L.  pomponium 
is  cultivated  in  Kamtchatka  for  its  roots, 
which  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

HH,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    One  of  the  holes  of 

a  wind-instrument.    (Scotch.) 

•  Hal,  ».i.  ft  t.      [LOLL.] 

Dl'-ite,  J.  [Named  by  Reuss  after  Von  Lill ; 
suff.  -ite  (.Jftn,).] 

Min. :  An  earthy  mineral  resembling  glau- 
conite(q.v.),  of  a  blackish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 2 ;  sp.  gr.  3*043.  Analysis  yielded :  silica, 
32*48;  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron,  54*95; 
water,  10*20  ;  carbonate  of  Ume,  1*96 ;  sulphide 
of  iron,  0*63  =  100*22.  Found  at  Przibram, 
Bohemia.  Grouped  as  a  sub-species  by  Dana 
under  Jollyte  (q.v.). 


uie  insii   ra-MMs  in    uieir    au**H-M*-*t-«  ui    wio 

Protestants  in  1641.]  The  refrain  and  name 
of  a  song,  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which 
contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688. 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier  is 
his  trick  of  whistling  LUliauOtro.'— Jfocau'ai/  :  EM. 
Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

II'  ly  pil-  lie*^,  s.    [From  the  native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  common  Victorian  name  for  Eugenia 
Smitlai.  [EUGENIA.] 

Hit,  v.i.  &  t.    [LlLT,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  do  anything  with  a  spring,  jerk,  or 
hop  ;  to  jerk,  to  spring. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sing  or  play  in  a  cheerful, 
lively  style. 

"  Heob  1  but  she  would  lot  that  bonnily."— C.  King* 
Ity :  Alton  Locke,  ch.  ix. 

Hit,  s.  [Prob.  onomatopoetic.)  A  cheerful, 
lively  air  or  tune  ;  an  Irish  dance  accompanied 
with  singing. 

fl'-f,  *  111-1,  *  lil-le,  *  Ul-ly, s.  ft  a.  [AB. 

Klie,  from  Lat.  lilium,  from  Gr.  >*ipiov(leirim) 
«=  a  lily  ;  Fr.  lis;  Sp.  iirio ;  Ital.  giglio.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  For  right  as  she  can  pelut  a  lili  whit .... 
She  peluteu.  hath  this  noble  creature." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  11.M4. 

*  2.  Fig. :  That  end  of  a  compass  which 
points  to  the  north  ;  so  called  from  its  being 
frequently  ornamented  with  &  fleur-de-lis. 

"  As  to  the  Pole  the  lily  bends 
In  a  sea-compass."         BcneeU :  Lettert,  lit  4, 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Properly  the  genus  Lilium  (q.v.X 
but  used  also  of  various  other  genera  mor» 
or  less  akin  to  it. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test. :  Heb.  •"*«>  (shushan),  1  King* 
xii.  19;    \<f<B  (shoshan),  Song  of  Solomon 
ii.  16,  iv.  5,  V.  13,  vi.  2-3,  vii.  3  njtfVB  (sho- 
ihanah),  i  Chron.  iv.  5,  Song  of  Solomon  ii. 
1.2.    Perhaps  Ulium  chakedmicum. 

(2)  New  Test. :  The  lily  [Gr.  «piW(to*in<»i).] 


;  p-5-at,  J.S-M;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9Wn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tW»:  rtn,  •?:  expect,  ?enophon,  e-j-drt.    ph  -  { 
,  -tton  =  •han.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  shun,    -cious,  -tlous,  -dons  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  *c.  =  bfl,  d«L 
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alluded  to  by  Jesus  in  Mutt.  vi.  28,  is  bjr 
some  believed  to  have  been  1. ilium  chalcedoni- 
cum,  which  lias  red  flowers,  and  is  common  in 
Syria. 

I  The  African  lily  is  Agapanthvs  umbella- 
fu«;  the  Barbados*  lily,  Hippeastrum  eqvestre ; 
the   Belladonna  lily,    A/nnryllis   Belladonna 
(Belladonna  purpuraactns) ;    the  Blackberry 
lily,  Pardanthm   chinensis  (American) ;    the 
Brisbane  lily,  Euryclea  australasica  ;  the  Cape 
Coast  lily,  CViuum  fpcctabilis ;  tlie  Day  lily, 
the  genus  Hemerocallis ;   tlie  Fire  or   Flame 
lily,  Pyrolirion ;    the  Flax  lily,    Pharmium 
tenaz;  the  Guernsey  lily,  Nirint  sarnitiaii ; 
the   Lent   lily,  Narcitnts   Pseudo-Narcissus; 
the  Lesser  Water  lily,  Hydrocharis  morns- 
rants;  the  Mexican  lily,  Hippeastrum  reginte  ; 
the  Persian  lily,  FritilLaria  pfrsica;  the  Pond 
Illy,   the   genus   Xuphar;   tlie  Prairie   lily. 
lltntzelia  ornata;  the  Bock  lily,  Stlaginella 
convoluta  ;  the  Scarborough  lily,  Vallota  pur- 
vurea ;  the  Water  lily,  Nymphcea ;   and  the 
Whitsun  lily,  Narcissus  poeticus.     (Treat,  o/ 
But.,  &c.) 

II  The  Stone-lily  is  not  a  plant  but  a  lily- 
shaped  animal.    ILILY-ENCRINITF..] 

H  Oil  of  lilies:  An  unguent  formerly  obtained 
by  infusing  the  flowers  of  Lilium  candidum 
In  oil. 

*  B.  At  ad}. :  Pure,  u  a  Illy ;  unstained, 
unsullied.    (Keats.) 

"  Illy -bods,  s.  pi.   Delicate  flower-beds  in 

Elysium.  (Shakesp.  :  Troilut  £  Crtssida, 
lii.2.) 

lily  beetle, «. 

Entom. :  Crioceris  merdigera,  a  tetramerous 
beetle,  family  Criocerida?,  of  uniform  brown- 
ish tint ;  parasitic  on  lilies,  whence  its  popu- 
lar name.  Its  specific  name  (=  ordure-bear- 
ing) has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  larva 
covers  its  back  with  its  excrement  as  a  pro* 
tection. 

lily-encrinite,  '•  IEN-CRINITE,  ENCKINCS.] 

*  lily-faced,  a.      Pale-faced ;  affectedly 
modest  or  squeamish. 

*  Illy-banded,  a.  Having  delicate,  white 
hands. 

lily  hyacinth,  i. 

Hot. :  ScUla  lilio-hyacinthvt. 

*  lily-liver,  >.    A  coward, 

*  I  always  knew  that  I  was  a  iarJI**r."—  naOtfraf  : 

Jtoundatxtut  J'apen,  xil. 

*  lily-livered,  o.     White-livered,   cow- 
(rdly,  dastardly. 

"  A  base.  UtfJbend,  action -taking  knars. " 

shaiUip.  :  L*tr,  U.  I 

Illy  of  the  field,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Amaryllis. 
lily  of  the  valley,  «. 

1.  Dot.  :  The  genus  Convallaria  (q.v.). 

"  LUy  </  tltti  txiUf*  has  a  strong:  root  that  nuu  Into 
the  ground." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Script. :  [LILY,  II.  1  (2)]. 

lily-pad,  s.  One  of  the  broad,  floating 
leaves  of  the  water-lily.  (American.) 

lily-pink,  j. 

Bot. :  Aphyllanthes,  a  genus  of  LtUacesx 
lily-thorn,  s. 

Sot.  :  The  genus  Catesbtea,  order  Cin- 
chonaceas.  tribe  Gardenidse.  Two  species  are 
cultivated  in  Britain:  Catesbcea  tpinosa  and 
C.  parvijiora. 

*  lily-white,  o.    Of  a  pare  white  colour. 

Ifl'-y- worts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  lily,  and  pL  worts.] 
Bot.:  The  name  gtren  by  LIndley  to  the 
order  Liliaceee  (q.v.). 

Li'-  ma  (IX  >.    The  capital  city  of  Pern. 
Lima-bean,  s. 
Bot. :  Phaseolvt  lunatta. 
Lima-wood,  s.    [BRAZIL  (IX  A.) 

U  -ma  (2),  s.    [Lat.  lima  =  a  ale.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Ostreldae. 
The  shell  is  equivalve,  compressed,  obliquely 
oval ;  the  anterior  aide  gaping,  the  posterior 
one  rounded,  usually  close ;  the  umbones 
apart,  eared  ;  the  hinge  area  triangular  ;  the 
cartilage-pit  central.  The  animal  has  the 
mantle  margins  separate.  Lima  is  either  free 
or  spins  a  byssns.  Twenty  recent  species  are 
known,  and  two  hundred  fossiL  The  former 


from  Norway,  Britain,  India,  QIC.,  the  latter 
from  tlie  Trias,  if  not  from  the  Carboniferous, 
period  onward. 

li-ma'-oe-oua  (or  oeons  as  shusX  o.   [Lat 

linaceus  =  slimy,  from  Umax  (q.  v.),  J 

'/.ml. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Limax, 
or  slugs. 

li-mac'-i-dn,  s.  pi.      [Lat.   Umax,  genit 
limac^ijt)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -idee.] 

Zeal.:  Slugs.  A  family  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, order  Pulmouifera,  section  Inopercu- 
lata.  The  shell  is  small  or  rudimentary,  usually 
internal  or  partially  concealed  by  the  mantle. 
The  animal  elongated,  the  body  and  foot  not 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  head  and 
tentacles  retractile,  the  tentacles  four,  the 
upper  pair  supporting  eyes.  The  mantle 
small,  shield-shaped.  Abundant  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

li'-ma-oin.  s.    [Lat  Umax,  genlt  Ii«o<<ii)  - 
a  snail;  -in.] 

Chan. :  A  substance  obtained  as  a  white 
earthy  mass  from  the  garden-snail.  It  is 
soluble  In  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  U  pre- 
cipitated with  tannlc  acid. 

li-ma-9i'-na,  «.  [Fein.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
limaciiuu,  from  Lat.  Umax  =  a  slug,  a  snail.) 
Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limacinidfle  (q.v.);  The  shell  is  subglobose, 
sinistral,  spiral,  nmbllicated.  No  opercnlum. 
Animal  with  expanded  flns.  Two  known 
recent  species  from  the  Arctic  and  the  Ant- 
arctic seas. 

li-ma-cln'-l-dw, ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  limaciitfa)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Molluscs,  order  Ptero- 
poda.  The  shell,  which  is  sinistral,  is  minute, 
spiral,  sometimes  operculate.  The  animal 
with  nns  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

li  ma-oo'-des,  s.  [Lat.  Umax,  genit  limac(U) 

=  a  snail ;  -odes,  from  Or.  Mot  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Li- 

macodidte  (q.v.).    Limacodes  test-ado  is  British. 

li  ma  co   dl-dae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  limacod(es); 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Lepidoptera,  some- 
times called  Cochleopodidee.  It  is  of  the 
tribe  Bombycina.  The  antennae  are  not  pec- 
tinated. The  wings  rather  short  and  broad 
with  lone  fringes.  The  larva  smooth,  onisci- 
fonn,  with  no  perceptible  legs.  The  species 
are  wide  spread. 

li'-ma-dn,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  Iim<a);  Lat  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  conehiferous  molluscs, 
by  some  separated  from  Ostreidae,  with  which 
It  is  generally  united. 

"limaile, «.    (fr.UmaiUe.]   A  mass  of  filings 
of  any  metaL 

*  U-ma'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  llmatns,  pa.  par.  of 
lima  =  to  tile  ;   lima  =  a  file.)     The  act  of 
filing  or  polishing. 

*  li'-ma-tnre, «.   [Lat  limatura,  from  limatu- 
na,  tut.  par.  of  lima  =  to  die.] 

1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  Filingsof  any  metal;  the  particles  rubbed 
off  by  a  file. 

li'-max,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  slug,  a  snail  ] 

Zool. :  Slug.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Limacidie  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  internal, 
oblong,  fiat,  or  slightly  concave  beneath  the 
nucleus  posterior.  Animal  with  a  foot  pointed 
and  keeled  behind  the  mantle.  Shield-shaped, 
with  granulated  or  concentric  strue.  Known 
recent  species  fifty-one  from  Europe,  and  one 
fossil  from  the  Eocene. 

limb  (1)  (ft  silent),  *  llm,  *  lyme,  *  lymme,  t. 

[A.S.  lim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  limo;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
km.  The  b  is  excrescent  The  original  mean- 
ing was  probably  a  twig,  a  branch  broken  off, 
a  fragment,  from  A.S.  lemian,  Ifmman  —  to 
break ;  cf.  Icel.  lemja  =  to  break ;  lim  =  foliage 
of  a  tree  ;  limi  =3  a  rod ;  Dan.  lime  =  a  twig.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body,  an  arm,  a  leg ;  espec.  the  latter. 

"ThewfaeaiU 
The  goaty  limb."  Covper  t  Teak,  i.  107. 


(2)  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  one  of  some  site. 
2.  Figwratively : 

(1)  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  part  at 
something  else  :  as,  a  limb  of  the  law. 
"  For  Antony  Is  but  a  MmA  of  Cnar." 

MaJtelp.  .•  Jiiltiii  Oeetar,  U  \ 

*  (2)  An  active  member. 

"  TneM  an  the  limbt  of  the  plot." 

Sbakap.  :  ffenry  rill,  t  L 

(3)  A  mischievous  child ;  an  urchin.  (Colloq.) 

[IMP.] 

II.  locksmith. :  One  of  the  pieces  which, 
compose  a  lock. 

*  limb-meal,  *  lyme-mele,  adv.   Limb 
from  limb ;  piecemeal 

"  O  that  I  had  her  her*,  to  tear  her  Hmb-mtil. " 
Matejp. :  CiimMiite,  ii   4. 

limb  (2)  (ft  silent),  ».    [Lat.  limb-ia  =  a  border, 
an  edging;;  Fr.  limbe  m  a  brink.) 
L  Astronomy  : 

1.  The  border  or  outermost  edge  of  the 
sun  or  moon. 

"  I  cauiht  eight  of  the  lunar  Umb.--Ttndal :  fno- 
mnitt  of  Sdvnct,  oh.  vl. 

2.  The  graduated  arc  or  section  of  a  measur- 
ing or  optical  instrument 

IT.  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  petal) :  The  expanded  part  of  a  petal 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf. 

2.  (Of  a  gamosepalous  corolla) :  The  expanded 
portion,  as  distinguished  from  the  throat  and 
the  tube.    It  may  be  plane  or  concave,  with  a 
great  or  less  number  of  segments. 

*  limb  (b  silent),  v.t.    [Linn  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  limbs. 

"They  limb  themaelrei,  and  colour  lUape  or  ate, 
AMUIue,  aa  lik«B  them  beat." 

Maim  :  P.  L..  vi.  SSI 

2.  To  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  dismember. 

lim'-baeh-ite,  t.  [Named  after  the  plaotj 
where  found,  Llmbacn  ;  suff.  -He  (Jfin.).] 

Mii>. :  A  grayish-  to  greenish-white  m.-issivt 
mineral  with  greasy  lustre.  8p.  gr.  2-895. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  represented  by  the  formula 
3MgO2SiOj  +  Al2OjS10j  +  2HO.  Found  at 
Limhach,  Barony,  occupying  cavities  in  ser- 
pentine. 

lim'-bat,  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cooling 
periodical  wind,  blowing  In  the  isle  of  Cyprui 
from  the  north-west  from  eight  a.m.  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

llm  bate,  a.    [Lat  limbatus,  from  limbut  s 
a  border,  an  edge.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  BORDERED  (q.v.). 

2.  Having  an  expanded  end. 

•Urn-beck,  'lim-bco,  *.  [A  contraction 
of  alembic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  A  still. 

"What  potions  hare  I  drunk  of  irren  tea™. 
Distilled  from  limbttkt,  foul  ailiell  within." 

Sltukap. :  Kmatt  in. 

2.  Her. :  [DISTILLATORY]. 

•lim  bock.  '  lira  bee,  r.f.  (LIMBEC,  «.) 
To  strain  or  pass  through  a  limbeck. 

limbed  (ft  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb  (I),  '. :  -«M 
Having  limbs  :  sometimes  used  absolutely, 
but  more  commonly  in  composition,  as  large- 
limbed,  long-limbed,  &c. 

"Innumerom  living  crefttures,  perfect  forms, 
Umttd  and  full  urown."       Jrttton .  f.  L.,  vlL  at. 

lim'-ber,  a.  [Allied  to  limp  (q.v.).]  Flexi- 
ble, easily  bent,  pliable,  pliant,  yielding, 
lithe. 

"  Those  waved  their  limtur  fans 
For  wines."  Milton  :  f.  L.,  vii.  <7«. 

llm'-ber,  *llm'-mer,  ».  (Properly  limmer, 
whicli  is  a  plural  form,  from  Icel.  limar  = 
boughs,  pi.  of  lim  =  foliage.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.) :  The  shafts  or  thills  of  a 
vehicle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance :  The  detachable  part  of  a  gun- 
carriage  mounted  on  the  two  fore-wheels,  and 
to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  The  gun  is 
limbered  up  when  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage 
proper  Is  lifted  up  and  looped  over  the  pintle- 
hook  of  the  limber,  in  order  for  marching. 
The  term  limber  is  also  applied  to  the  fore- 
'  carriage  of  the  ammunition-waggon  to  which 
the  caisson  or  tumbril  is  connected.  Limbers 
differ  in  construction  with  the  purpose  and 


fftte,  fat,  liire,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p*t, 
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positions  of  the  guns  ;  as — the  casemate-lim- 
ber; the  field-gun  limber,  with  an  ammunition 


boT ;  the  garrison-gun  limber ;  the  limber 
with  shafts ;  the  pole-limber ;  the  siege-carriage 
limber  ;  the  battery-waggon  limber. 

2.  Shipwright. :  A  passage  on  each  side  of 
the  keelson  for  bilge-water. 

limber-board,  5. 

Shipbuild. :  A  plank  reaching  from  the  keel- 
Bon  to  the  limber-strake,  and  merely  butting 
against  the  bulkheads,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
Up  to  expose  the  limbers. 

limber  chain,  «. 

1.  Naut. :   A  chain    passing  through   the 
limber-holes  of  a  vessel  by  which  they  may 
te  cleared  of  dirt  that  chokes  them. 

2.  Artillery:    A   keep    chain    which   goes 
round  the  pintle  and  confines  the  trail  to  the 
limber,  preventing  its  flying  off  the  limber- 
hook. 

limber-chest,  >.  The  ammunition  or 
tool  chest  belonging  to  the  limber  of  an  ar- 
tillery-carriage of  any  description.  Those  of 
the  gun-carriage  and  caisson  are  fitted  up  as 
ammunition-chests,  while  those  of  the  forge 
and  battery  waggon  contain  respectively  tools 
and  stores  for  blacksmiths'  and  for  carriage- 
makers'  and  saddlers'  use. 

limber-boles,  t.  pL 

Shipbuild. :  Holes  through  the  floor-timbers 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson,  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  bilge-water.  The  row  of  holes  consti- 
tutes the  limber-passage. 

limber-book,  s. 

Artillery :  The  hook  on  the  limber  to  which 
the  trail  of  the  gun  is  attached. 

Umber-passage,  s.    [LIMBER-HOLZ.] 
limber  strake,  .-•. 

Shipbuild. :  That  strake  of  the  inner  skin 
which  is  nearest  to  the  kfeelson.  A  space 
between  it  and  the  latter  is  called  the  limber, 
and  forms  a  passage  for  bilge-water. 

limbering-up  boop,  >. 

Artistry :  A  stirrup-handle  on  the  trail  of  a 
gun  by  which  the  piece  is  moved  in  limbering 
and  uulimbering. 

•lim'-ber  (1),  v.t.  [LIMBER,  a.]  To  make 
limber  or  pliant. 

"Hersttffham* . . .  aw  now  Mmi^rad."— Rtckardwn: 
Clarinet,  111.  358. 

lim'-ber  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    [LIMBER,  «.j 

Ordnance :  To  attach  the  limber  to.  (Said  of 
a  gun,  and  generally  followed  by  up.)  (More 
commonly  used  intransitively.) 

Km  -ber-ness,  ».  [Eng.  limber,  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limber ;  flexi- 
blenesB. 

"  The  limbmai  of  them  [the  ildei  of  a  bladder] 
would  permit  the  air  to  accommodate  itself  and  the 
bladder  to  the  figure  of  a  cylindrical  vessel." — Boyle: 
Workt,  lii.  368. 

Um'-bers,  i.  pL    [LIMBER,  s.,  I.] 

lim'-bl  lite,  ».  [Named  from  the  locality 
where  found,  Limburg.] 

Afin. :  Usually  regarded  as  an  altered  con- 
dition of  chrysolite  (q.v.)  by  oxidation  of  the 
iron,  but  Rosenbusch  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  vitreous 
portion  of  a  rock,  such  as  he  has  named  Lim- 
Durgite  (q.v.).  Occurs  in  a  dolerite  at  Lim- 
burg, Baden. 

•llmb'-lSss  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb;  -lest.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  limbs. 

"ThU  poor  bleeding  limblnu  trunk,  which  gladly 
1  would  divide  among  them." 

Mtutinger:  Rmtoado.  IT.  1. 

[Properly  the  ablative  of  Lat. 
'irase  bi ' 

HBUS.) 
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limbua  =  edge,  border,  the  full  phrase  being 
<»  limbo  patrum  ;  Ital.  limbo.}    [Liu 


1.  Any  place  of  misery;  hell. 

"  Oh,  what  a  tympathy  of  woe  la  thla  1 
Aslariroin  hel|>«a  limbo  i»  I roiu  bllttl" 

Stutlutp.     Titus  Andronicut,  111.  I 

2.  A  prison ;  a  place  of  confinement.  (Slang.) 

3.  The  same  as  LIMBUS  (q.v.). 

"  Aa  to  the  condition  uf  the  soul  between  death  and 
th«  resurrection.  IxUm  lias  no  authoritative  teaching  ; 
the  general  opinion  Is  that  there  is  a  limbo  somewhere 
or  other  in  Which  the  sj.ii  it*  of  the  good  repose,  while 
those  of  the  wicked  are  imprisoned  elsewhere  in  a  foul 
dungeon  to  await  their  doom."— Palmer;  The  tjur'An, 

tEE 

Limbo  of  Infants,  *.  The  English 
rendering  of  Limlws  Infantium  (q.v.). 

" The  existence  of  the  Limbo  of  Infant*  hu  nevfr 
been  deftned  by  the  Church."— Addit  t  Arnold  :  Cath< 
/Het.,p  519. 

Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  s.  The  Eng- 
lish rendering  of  Limbiis  Patrum  (q.v.). 

"  EettuB  thinks  It  was  to  the  spirits  In  the  Limbo  of 
tJit  Fathert,  as  well  aa  to  those  in  Purgatory,  that 
Christ  preached.  "—Addit  &  Arnold :  Cath..  Diet.,  p.  618. 

Um-bbV-I-a,  *.     [From  Lat.  limbus  =  a  bor- 
der ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oria  (?).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  LUn- 
toridse  (q.v.).  It  is  not  British. 

Um-b6r'-l-cla,lim-b«r-i-«'-»(*.j>Z.  [Mod. 
Lat.  limbor^a) ;  tern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -(i)dcBt  -tee.} 
Sot.  :  A  family  of  Angiocarpous  or  close- 
fruited  Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamese.  There 
are  rouuded  apothecia,  closed  in  by  a  carbo- 
naceous special  perithecium,  finally  bursting 
in  various  ways,  and  containing  a  somewhat 
waxy  nucleus,  which  grows  hard.  (Griffith,  d 
Henjrey.) 

lim  -bus,  s.    [LIHBO.] 

Scholastic  Theology :  The  edge  or  utmost 
limit  of  hell,  the  abode  of  souls  to  whom  the 
merits  of  Jesus  could  not  be  applied,  through 
no  fault  of  thefr  own.  Dante  s  description 
(Inferno,  iv.)  Is  quite  consonant  with  scholastic 
teaching  on  the  matter.  Limbus  is  distin- 
guished, as — 

(1)  Limbus  Patrum,  said  to  be  the  abode  of 
those  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  consequently  before  he  "opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers."    The 
expression   "  Abraham's  bosom  "  (Luke  xvi. 
23)  is  supposed  to  designate  this  place  ;  and 
some  theologians  see  an  allusion  to  it  in  the 
preaching  "  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet. 
fii.  19). 

"The  ancient  Ideas  have  even  held  their  place  on 
into  ChrUtiau  thought,  in  pictures  like  that  of  the 
Limbut  Patrum,  the  Hades  where  Christ  descended  to 
Ht  free  the  patriarch*."— Tylor:  /Yimfcitw  Culture 
(1878).  ii.  88. 

(2)  Limbus  Infantium,  de0ned  as  the  abode 
of  infants,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
demption could  not  be  applied,  because  they 
died  without  baptism  either  of  water  or  of 
blood,  and  were  too  young  to  supplement  the 
loss  of  the  sacrament  by  baptismum  in  voto, 
which  is  an  *' ardent  desire  of  receiving  bap- 
tism of  water,  joined  with  perfect  charity." 
Many  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  state 
of  infants  in  Limbus,  some  believing  them 
free  from  the  pcena  sensus,  while  St.  Augus- 
tine went  so  far  as  to  teach  that  they  suffered 
the  actual  pains  of  hell.   The  common  opinion 
of  theologians  of  the  present  day  is  that  they 
enjoy  natural  happiness,  while  some  believe 
that  they  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  itself 
through  the   uncovenanted   mercies   of  Al- 
mighty God. 

lime(l),  *liim,  »lyxn,  *lyme,  «.  [A.s. 
lim  =  bitumen,  cement ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lijm 
=  glue,  lime ;  IceL  lim  =  glue,  lime,  chalk ; 
Dan.  Him  =  glue ;  Sw.  lim  =s  glue ;  Qer.  leim 
=  glue ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lim  =  birdlime ;  Lat. 
limus  =  mud,  slime.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  viscous  substance  smeared 
on  twigs  for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds ; 
birdlime  (q.v.). 

"  Poor  bird  1  thou'drt  never  fear  the  net  or  Mm*." 
tihatesp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  i. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  CJiem. :  [CALCIUM  OXIDE], 

2.  Geol.,  &c- :  The   chief  states  in  which 
lime  occurs  in  geological  strata  are  the  car- 
bonate, the  phosphate,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime.    (For  the  origin  of  the  lime  itself,  see 
LIMESTONE.)     Phosphate  of  lime  may  come 
from  bone,  from  coprolites,  &c. ;  sulphate  of 
lime  is  less  clearly  organic. 

"And  blgan  a  strong  castel  of  /ym  and  off  iton." 
Robert  of  Cftoueetttr.  p.  UT. 

3.  Pharm. :  Lime,  but  only  in  the  form  of 
Liquor  Calcis,  is  sometimes  given  internally  as 


an  antacid.  Externally  applied  it  acts  as  ft 
caustic, 

4.  Sugar-mnnuf.  :  Lime-water  used  in  clari- 
fying coarse  sugar. 

^f  Lime-alumina  garnet  =Grossularite;  Lime- 
and-soda  mesotype  =  mesolite,  a  member  of  the 
Mesotype  group  ;  Lime-arsenate  =  Pkarmaco- 
lite;  Lime-borate  ^Bechilite  ;  Lime-borosili- 
cate  =  Datolite ;  Lime-carbonate  =  Aragcm.it* 
and  Calcite  (q.v.);  Lime-felspar  =  Anortkite; 
Lime-fluate,  Lime-fluoride  =  Fluarite;  Lime- 
harmotome  =  Phillipsite;  Li  me- mesotype  =  ft 
member  of  the  Mesotype  group  (q.v.)  ;  Lime- 
nitrate  =  Nitrocalcite  (q.v,)  ;  Lime-oxalate  = 
Whewellite  ;  Lime-oligoelase  =  H afnefiordite  ; 
Lime-phosphate  =  Apatite  ;  Lime-silicate  = 
Wollastonlte  ;  Lime-soda  felspar =Labradorite  ; 
Lime-sulphate^XttTiydriteandGypstt-Ti;  Lime- 
titanate  =  Perofskite ;  Lime-tuugstate=ScAeei- 
ite,  and  Lime-uranite  =*  Autunite  (q.v.). 

lime-burner,  *.  One  who  burns  lime* 
stone  in  a  limekiln  to  make  lime. 

*  lime-fingered,  a.    Thievish. 

"False.  lime-Jingtrtd  •erranta,"— £p.  Ball:  WoHt*. 
T.  196. 

lime  floor,  s.  A  floor  of  lime-mortar, 
spread,  beaten,  and  rubbed  smooth. 

lime-light,  s.  A  light  produced  by  pro- 
jecting jets  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
upon  a  ball  of  lime,  making  it  incandescent. 
Invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  who  first 
applied  it  in  the  focus  of  a  paraboloid  for 
geodetic  purposes. 

lime  machine,  *. 

Gas-making  :  A  machine  in  which  gas  to 
purified  by  passing  through  lime. 

lime  malachite,  9. 

Afiu.  .*  A  variety  of  Malachite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  and  some  water ; 
fror  Lauterberg,  Harz,  Germany. 

lime-paste,  5.  The  cream  of  lime,  pro- 
duced by  slaking  with  water. 

lime  pit,  s.    A  limestone  quarry. 
lime-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  May-apple,  Podophyllum  petta* 
turn.  (Ogilvie.) 

lime-powder,  s.  The  decrepitated  lime 
producea  by  air-slaking. 

lime-rod.  &     A  twig  smeared  over  with 

bird-lime. 

"The  currier  and  the  Hme-rott  are  the  death  of  th» 
fowle."  Brtton  ;  Funtcuficket. 

lime  screen,  s.  A  sifter  for  separating 
lime  powdered  by  slaking  from  the  lumps. 

lime-sink,  s.  A  round  hole  or  depression 
In  the  ground  in  limestone  districts. 

lime  -  spreader,   *.      A  travelling  box 

witli  perforated  bottom,  or  other  contrivance, 
for  distributing  powdered  lime  over  land  as  ft 
manure. 

lime-twig,  $. 

1.  Lit.  :    A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime, 
used  to  catch  birds. 

2.  Fig. :  A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  I  knew  the  fool  enchanter,  though  disguised, 
Entered  the  very  lime-twig*  uf  his  n«fia," 

Milton  :  Comut,  4 it. 

*  lime-twig,  v.t.  To  entangle,  to  en- 
snare. 

lime-wash,  s.  A  coating  given  with 
lime-water  ;  white-wash. 

lime-water,  s.    A  solution  of  lime  in  700 
parts  of  cold  water.    It  is  tonic,  astringent, 
;  and  antacid. 

lime  wavellite,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
In  radiated  spherical  and  hemispherical 
groups  of  acicular  crystals  in  a  phosphorite- 
breccia.  8p.  gr.  2-45 ;  lustre,  feeble  ;  colour, 
white.  Eliminating  impurities,  Kosmann  re- 
gards the  composition  as  a  hydrated  phos- 
phate of  alumina  and  lime,  containing  lime, 
14-86 ;  alumina,  35-65 ;  phosphoric-acid,  28'3d ; 
water,  21 '09.  Found  with  phosphorite  at 
Dehrn  and  other  places  in  Nassau. 

lime  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  lint,  itself  a  corrupt, 
of  lind.  from  A.S.  lind  a  the  linden-tree 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Tilia  (q.v.),  whose  species 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  T.  americana,  or  T.  glabra^  Is  a 
common  species  in  the  United  States,  a  grace- 
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ful  umbrageous  tree,  with  larger  leaves 
than  T.  europcea,  the  European  species.  It 
ia  often  planted  in  streets  as  a  shade  tree, 
and  litter  den  Linden,  the  principal  street  of 
Berlin,  is  named  from  it.  In  the  more 
western  and  southern  parts  of  this  country 
there  are  other  species  of  Lime  or  Linden. 
[TiLiA.]  The  Lime-tree  grows  to  a  great  size 
in  Europe.  The  honey  made  from  it  is 
considered  very  fine.  The  sap  yields  a  kind 
of  sugar.  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and 
mats,  and  formerly  was  used  for  writing- 
tablets.  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  smooth,  close- 
grained,  suitable  for  carving.  It  is  not  much 
attacked  by  worms.  It  is  made  into  light 
bowls,  dishes,  boxes  for  apothecaries,  and 
dressers  for  shoemakers.  The  twigs  are  manu- 
factured into  baskets  and  cradles. 

lime  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom, :  Smerinthus  tili(ft  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  Hawk-moths.  It  owes  its 
popular  name  to  the  fact  that  the  larva  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

(3X  «.      [Fr..  from  Pen*,  lima,  limun  = 

a  lemon,  a  citron  ;   Arab,  limeh  =  a  lime.] 
[LEMON.] 
Botany : 

1.  Citrus  acida. 

2.  Citrus   limetta,   more   fully  called    the 
Bweot  Lime.    It  grows  about  eight  feet  high, 
with  a   crooked    trunk    and     many-diffused 
branches  armed  with  prickles.    The  leaves 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.    The  fruit, 
which  is  greenish -yellow,  is  almost  globular, 
except  that  there  is  a  protuberance  at  the 
top;   the  surface  is  regular;    sinning  rind. 
It  is  about  an  inch-and-a-half  in  diameter. 
The  juice  is  very  acid.    There  are  various  cul- 
tivated varieties.    Some  believe  it  a  variety  of 
Citrus  medica,  the  Citron  (q.v.). 

If  Wild-lime. 

Sot. :  Atalantia  monophylla. 

lime  Juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lime, 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  lemon-juice 
(q.v). 

lime  juicer,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"They  would  not  go  on  a  lime-juicer,  they  said,  for 

aavthiiijf.  (By  lime j nicer  Is  meant  an  ooean-guing 
•kip.  so  called  because  the  crew  have  salt  meat  served 
out  to  them,  and  lime-juice  with  it  against  scurvy.") — 
Pall  Mall  (laxUte,  Aug.  M,  1884. 

•lime  (1),  * lyemme,  5.  [LEAH,  a.]  A  thong, 
strap,  or  stnng  to  lead  a  dog  ;  a  leash. 

lime,  .-.'.    [LIME  (1),  *.] 

*  L  To  smear  with  bird-lime. 

"  Myself  bar*  lim'd  a  bosh  for  her." 

Shatetp. :  2  Henry  VI,,  L  8. 

*  2.  To  ensnare,  bo  catch,  to  entangle,  as  a 
bird  with  bird-lime. 

"  Birds  never  limed  no  secret  hushes  fear." 

ShaJcetp. ;  Rape  qf  Lucrec*,  88. 

*  3.  To  ensnare  in  any  way. 

"  Ob  limed  soul,  that,  struggling-  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged."         £AO£«*P.  :  HumM,  JIL  5. 

*  4.  To  cement. 

"  Who  gave  his  blood  to  lim*  the  stones  together." 
.~<hateip.  :  3  Henry  VI..  T.  L 

&  To  manure  with  lime  ;  to  spread  lime  over. 

"All   sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land.*1— 

Mortimer:  Hmbandry. 

•limed,  a.  [Fr.  limer;  Lat.  lima  =  to  polish.] 
Polished.  (Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  ill.) 

•lime'-hound,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  and  hound.] 
A  hound  used  in  boar-hunting  ;  a  limmer ;  so 
called  from  the  leash  in  which  he  was  led. 

(Massinger :  Bashful  Lover,  i.  1.) 

lime  -kiln  (or  In  as  1),  s.  [Eng.  lime(l),  B.,  and 
kiln.]  A  kiln  in  which  limestone  is  calcined 
and  reduced  to  lime. 

"The  counter  gate  Is  as  hateful  to  me  at  the  reek  of 
a  UmekOn."— Shatotp. :  Merry  Wi*e*  of  Windtor.  It  a. 

Iii-men' -6 -an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Lima,  or 
its  inhabitants,  in  Peru. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Lima. 

li  -  men  -  i '- tic,  s.  [Gr.  AI^I'TTJ?  (limenites) 
=  of  the  harbour,  harbour-guarding,  from 
AiVqy  (limen)  =  a  harbour.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Nymphalidse,  sub-family  Nymphalinae.  Li- 
menitis  sybilla  is  the  White  Admiral  Butterfly. 
[ADMIRAL  C.  2.]  L.  camitta  is  from  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Various  other  species  are 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 


*  Um'-er,  *  lym-«re,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  s. ; 
-er.]  The  name  as  LIMKHOUND  (q.v.). 

"  Many  relate*  and  linun,"         Chaucer  :  Dnam*. 

lime' -Stone,  5.     [Eng.  lime,  and  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  general  name  for  all  rocks  the 
basis  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not 
generally  pure,  but  has  in  it  alumina,  silica, 
&c.  In  regions  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tus- 
cany, in  which  extinct  volcanoes  exist, 
hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
rise  to  the  surface,  bringing  up  from  the  sub- 
terranean depths  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
quantity  thus  transferred  to  the  surface  in 
the  course  of  ages  is  enormous,  and  manifold 
streams  and  rivers  carry  it  into  the  sea. 
Molluscs  withdraw  it  for  their  shells,  corals 
for  their  reefs,  and  in  due  time  the  upheaval 
of  the  sea-bed  converts  ft  into  a  terrestrial  lime- 
stone rock.  Metamorphic  action  can  destroy 
it,  and  there  is  little  limestone  in  rocks  which 
have  undergone  such  a  change.  When  what 
used  to  be  called  primitive,  now  crystalline 
or  raetamorphic,  limestone  is  found  in  such 
beds,  it  is  probably  of  organic  origin.  Modern 
limestones  are  often  composed  entirely  of 
organic  remains  or  are  studded  thickly  with 
them.  Thus  Crinoidal  or  Encrinital  Lime- 
stone is  composed  chiefly  of  Encrinites,  chalk 
of  Foraminffers,  Nuramulitic  Limestone  of 
Nummulites,  and  Leith  a  Kalk  of  the 
Tertiary  of  a  Nullipore.  Sometimes  limestone 
may  be  brecciated,  concretionary,  compact, 
magnesian,  Ac. 

lime'  tree,  ».     [LIME  (3).] 

li-met'-tic,  ".  (Mod.  Ut.  (Citrus)  limet((a); 
-ic.] 

limcttic  acid,  t. 

Chen. :  CUH8O6.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  bichromate  on  oil  of  lime 
or  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is  a  colourless,  crystal- 
line substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  vola- 
tilizes when  heated. 

lime    wort,  s.     [Eng.  lime,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  A  species  of  Dianthus.    (Ogilvie.) 

li  mic'  6  I«,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  Kmfco&z=  one 
who  dwells  in  the  mud :  limus  =  lime,  mud, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit] 

Zool :  Mud-worms,  a  tribe  of  Annelids, 
order  Oligocheeta.  It  contains  two  families, 
SaMiuridie  and  Naiididae. 

lim'-Ing,  pr.  ;*.,  a.,  &  *.     [LIKE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang, ;    The  act  of  covering  with 
lime  or  birdlime. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  act  of  manuring  or  dressing 
with  lime. 

2.  Bleaching:    Slaked    lime   thinned  with 
water. 

3.  Leather-man. ;  The  operation  of  steeping 
hides  in  lime- water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  remove 
the  hair.     The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  dissolve 
the  hair  sheath  and  form  a  soap  with  the  fat 
of  the  hide.    Also  called  unhatnng. 

lim'-It,  s.    [Pr.Wmite;  fr.  Lat.  limitem,  accus. 
of  limes  =  a  boundary  ;    akin  to  limen  =  a 
threshold  ;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  limite.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  limits,  bounds,  or  circum- 
scribes ;  a  bound,  a  boundary,  a  border ;  the 
utmost  extent :  as,  the  limits  of  a  town. 

2.  A  restraint,  a  bound. 

"  Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  know*." 

*3.  Pi. :  m.    ahahaP' '"  **»  *""***•  "* 

M.  A  limb. 

5.  The  full  time  ;  the  full  extent. 

"  Th«  ttmit  of  your  lives  Is  out" 

Shaknp. :  Kichar*  /If.,  ill.  X 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  AMetaph.:  A  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic ;  a  differentia. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  towards  which  a  vary- 
ing quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than 
anj*  assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot 
pass.      Thus,  the  quantity  a*  +  2az*  varies 
with  x,  or  it  is  a  function  of  x,  and  approxi- 
mates towards  a1  in  value,  as  x  is  diminished, 
and  may,  by  giving  a  suitable  value  to  x,  be 
made  to  differ  from  a1  by  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity.     Hence  a*  is,  properly  speaking, 


a  limit  of  the  expression,  which  in  this  CAM 
may  be  found  by  making  x  =.  0. 

IT  Limit*  of  a  prison,  or  limits  :  A  certain 
limited  space  or  extent  of  ground  round  a 
prison,  in  which  a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go 
and  come. 

lim'-It,  *lym-yte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  limiter;  from 
tintite—&  limit;    Ital.  tymitare  ;  8p.  &  Port 
limitas  ;  Lat.  limito;  from  limes  (genit.  limtti*\ 
=  a  limit  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  a  limit  or  bound  to  ;  to  bound. 
"  We  wish  remor'd  what  Btandeth  in  our  light. 

Anil  Nature  blame  (or  limiting  our  light." 

Wnllrr;  In  Annctr  a/  Sufklinff't  Vtrtet. 

2.  To  confine  within   certain  bounds  ;   to 
circumscribe,  to  restrain. 

"  Limit  each  leader  to  his  sereral  charge." 

SkaJtetp.  :  Kichard  III.,  T.  *. 

3.  To  confine  or  restrain  to  a  certain  point 
or  signification  ;  to  settle  definitely  ;  to  apply 
exclusively:  as,  To  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  exercise  any  function,  as 
*  within  certain  limits.     [LIMITER.] 


*  llm   it-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  limit;  -able.}    Thai 
may  or  can  be  limited,  bounded,  or  restrained  ; 
capable  of  limitation. 

*  Um-l-tan'-e'-oua,  «.   [Lat.  limitaneus  ;  from 

lime*  (genit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.]    Pertaining  to 
limits  or  bounds. 

*  lim-I-tar'-l-an,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  limitaris.] 

A.  Asadj.  .'Tending  to  limit  or  circumscribe. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  limits;  specif.,  ono 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  a  part  only  of  th« 
human  race  will  be  saved.    Opposed  to  Unf- 
verealist  (q.v.). 

*  Um'-Xt-a-r*,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.   limitaris,   from 
limes  (genit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Placed   or   stationed  at  the   limits   01 
boundaries.     (Milton  :  P.  L.,  fv.  971.) 

2.  Limited  ;  circumscribed  in  extent. 

3.  Limited  or  circumscribed   to  power  or 
authority. 

"  What  no  Inferior  limitary  king. 
Could  In  a  length  of  yean  to  ripeness  bring." 
Pitt  :  Firtt  ffymn  qf  Caltimachut  to  Jupiter. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  district  lying  at  the  limits  or  on  the 
borders  of  another  country  ;  a  borderland. 

"  ID  the  time  of  the  Rowans  this  county,  because  a 
limitary,  did  abound  with  fortifications.  "-FuUtr  .- 
WortMes;  Cumberland. 

2.  The  same  A  LIMITER  (2)  (q.v.). 

"  Great  were  the  sums  of  money  which  the  dlllo-enc* 
of  the  timitarto$  brought  in."—  U«ylin:  Life  qf  lawl. 
[>.  210. 

lim'-i-tate,  *.      [Lat.  limitatus,    pa.  par.  of 
limito  =*  to   inclose    within    boundaries,    to 
limit.] 
Bot.  :  Bounded  by  a  markedly  distinct  line. 

lim  I  ta-tion,  %  lim-lt-a  cl-oun,  *.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  limitationem,  accus.  of  limitatio  =*  a 
limiting,  a  limit;  from  limitatust  pa.  par.  of 
limito  =  to  limit  ;  Sp.  limitation  ;  Ital.  limita~ 
zione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  limiting,  bounding,  or  circum- 
scribing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or 
circumscribed. 

"  I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  tc 
his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir  ."—Loot*. 

3.  That  which  limits  ;  that  which  restrains 
or  confines  within  limits  ;  a  restraining  con- 
dition ;  a  qualifying  conception. 

"To  exclude  anr  limitations  diminution  of  thsM 
so  general  terms.  —Barrow  .'  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  M. 

*4.  The  right  to  beg  or  exercise  their  func- 
tions within  certain  limits,  possessed  by  friars  ; 
the  act  of  exercising  such  functions  ;  the  du> 
trict  in  which  a  friar  was  licensed  to  beg. 

"  As  he  goth  in  fats  llmitarioun." 

Chauctr;  C.  T.,  MM. 

*  5.  An  appointed  time. 

"  You  have  stood  your  limitation," 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolemut,  ii.,  S. 

n.  Law:  A  certain  limited  time  fixed  bf 
law  within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

"  Also  a  man  may  plead  the  statutes  of  limitation  In 
bar;  or  the  time  limited  by  certain  acts  of  Parliament, 
beyond  which  no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  cause  of  action. 
A*  In  an  action  for  money  secured  by  a  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  charged  upon  land,  or  for  rent  on  a  ICM«  by 
deed,  or  on  a  bond  or  other  specialty,  that  the  claim 
had  not  accrued  on  plaintiff,  or  thoce  under  whom  he 
claims,  within  twenty  yeaim."—  Blackitone  :  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  li. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woli,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  f 
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lim'-I-ta  tlve,  o.  [As  if  from  »  Lat.  limi- 
tiiiu'iis,  from  limilalits,  pa.  par.  of  limito  =  to 
limit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  limitattf.]  Limiting. 

"  By  the  very  constitution  of  tliuuglit.  object  and 
subject  co-exbt  in  it  as  mutally  limitative."— Brit. 
Qimn.  Kent*,  vol.  Ivil..  p.  63  1187:11. 

.'-it  ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  t.     [Linn, «.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Confined  within  limits ;  circumscribed. 

2.  Narrow,  circumscribed. 

3.  Circumscribed  in  power  or  authority  ;  not 
absolute.    [LIMITED  MONARCHY.] 

*  4.  Appointed,  fixed. 

5.  Railroad :  Restricted  as  to  the  amount  or 
the  quality  of  its  carrying  allowance,  or  a*  to 
the  time  occupied  in  its  journey,  as  a  limited 
train  or  express. 

C.  At  nibst. :  A  limited  express-train.    (U.S. 
Collog.) 

f  (1)  Limited  administration: 

Law :  A  special  and  temporary  administra- 
tion of  certain  specific  effects  of  a  testator  or 
intestate  granted  under  varying  circumstances. 

(2)  Limited  liability :  Liability  is  said  to  be 
limited  when  the  persons  liable  are  bound 
under  clearly-defined  conditions.    The  phrase 
is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  joint-stock 
companies,  and  here  it  means  that  the  mem- 
bers or  shareholders  shall  not  be  called  upon, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  contribute  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  shares  for  which  they 
have  subscribed.    If  the  debts  of  such  a  com- 
pany, when  wound  up,  amount  to  more  than 
the  resources  of  the  company  can  meet,  the 
creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

(3)  Limited  monarchy :  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  not  absolute, 
but  is    constitutionally  limited,  usually  by 
assemblages  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.   The  sovereignty 
is  a  headship  more  or  less  real ;  it  Is  not  an 
•utocracy. 

(4)  Limited  problem  : 

Math.:  A  problem  admitting  of  only  one  solu- 
tion, or  of  a  determinate  number  of  solutions. 

»llm'-lt-6d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  limited;  -ly.] 
In  a  limited  manner  or  degree ;  with  limita- 
tions. 

•  llm'-it-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  limited;  -run.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limited. 

Um'-it-er,  *llm-lt-our,  *llm-lt-or, 
*  lym-at-our,  «.  (Bug.  limit ;  -er,  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  limits,  binds, 
or  circumscribes. 

"  A  law  BO  good  and  moral,  the  limiler  of  sin."— 
Milt'tn:  Tetrachordon. 

*  2.  A  friar  who  was  licensed  to  beg  or  to 
exercise  his  functions  within  certain  limits. 

"  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  MflO. 

lim'-it-less,  a.  [Eng.  limit;  -less.]  Having 
no  limit  or  bound ;  unlimited,  unbounded, 
infinite,  immense. 

"  Through  the  great  groTM  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the 
limitleu  prairie."  Longfellow :  Epant/eline. 

*Iim-lt-OUr,  S.      [LlHITEB.] 

llm  Its,  s.  pi.    [LIMIT,  *.,  I.  S.] 

lim  -ma,  >.      [Or.  An^io  (leimma)  =  what  is 
left,  a  remnant ;  Aeuru  (leipo)  =  to  leavo.1 
•Music: 

1.  The  diatonic  semitone. 

2.  [Diesis.]  — 
lim  mer  (IX  ».    [LIMBER,  «.] 

1.  A  shaft  or  thill  of  a  vehicte. 

2.  A  shaft-horse.    (Prov.) 

llm -mer  (2),    -learn  cr,    *lym-ere,  ». 

[Fr.  limier;  O.  Fr.  liemer.]  [LEARN,  »., 
LIME  (4),  ».] 

*  1.  The  same  as  LIMEHOUND  (q.v.). 

*2.  A  dog  gut  between  a  hound  and  a 
mastiff;  a  mongrel. 

*3.  A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow;  a 
scoundrel. 

4.  A   woman   of  loose   manners,   a  jade. 
(Scotch.) 

•  llm'-mer,  a.    [LIMBER,  a.] 

limn  (n  silent),  "lymn,  v.t.  [A  coutr.  of 
luminer,  which  is  short  for  enluminer,  from 


O.  Fr.  enluminer  =  to  illuminate,  from  Lat. 
illumino.]  To  paint  or  draw  ;  spec.,  to  paint  in 
water  colours  ;  to  illuminate  a  book  or  manu- 
script ;  to  depict. 

"For  there  by  magic  skill.  I  win, 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  It 
Was  limned  iu  nrouer  dye." 
Scott  :  Bridal  of  THermaiti,  lit,  ». 

Urn  na'  di  a,  s.  [From  Or.  Atjuxat  (limnca), 
genit.  Atfii/aooc  (limnados)  =  marshy.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllopods.  The  body 
is  enclosed  in  an  oval  bivalve  carapace,  feet 
leaf-like,  eighteen  to  thirty.  It  lives  in  fresh- 
water. 

lim  noe-a,   lim  nro  us,  >.     [Gr.  AIJIWUCK 

(limnaios)  =  marshy,  from  Ai/iioj  (limne)  =  a 
marsh.] 

Zool. :  Pond-snail ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Limngeidae.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more 
or  less  elongated,  thin,  and  translucent,  the 
body-whorl  large,  the  aperture  rounded  in 
front,  the  columella  obliquely  twisted.  Animal 
with  a  short,  broad  head,  tentacles  com- 
pressed, lingual  teeth,  about  110  rows.  Recent 
species  ninety,  from  Europe,  Madeira,  India, 
China,  and  North  America ;  fossil  seventy, 
from  the  Wealden  onward.  Limntea  stagnalis 
feeds  chiefly  on  animal  substances,  L.  peregra, 
on  green  fresh-water  algte. 

llm  nee  a  dae,  s.pl.    (Lmsxinx.} 

lim  naa  id,  s.    [LIMRAIDJ:.] 

Zool. :  A  mollusc  of  the  family  Limuteide 
(q.v.). 

"Ihe  Limmftdi  Inhabit  fresh-water  hi  all  parts  of 
the  world."— 5.  /'.  Woodward ;  Mollutca  led.  1875),  p. 
800. 

lim  n»  I  d«s,  lim  nze'-a  dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  HmnoHa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idle, 
-adce.] 

Zool. :  Liimueids  ;  a  family  of  gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  order  Pulmonifera,'  section  luoper- 
culata.  The  shell  is  thin  and  horn-coloured, 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  animal  when 
retracted,  the  aperture  simple,  the  lip  sharp, 
the  apex  somewhat  eroded.  The  animal  with 
a  short,  dilated  muzzle,  two  tentacles,  eyes 
sessile  at  their  inner  bases,  the  mouth  with 
an  upper  mandible,  the  teeth  in  a  helix. 
Found  in  fresh  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Known  genera  :  Limnaea,  Chilinia,  Physa, 
Ancylus,  and  Planorbis. 

Hm'-nanth,  s.  [Gr.  \i^rrj  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  ap#o;  (anttws)  =  a  blossom,  a  plant.] 

Hot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Limuanthes,  or 
of  the  tribe  Linmanthese. 

Hn>-nan'-the-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnan- 
th(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  Lirananths,  a  tribe  of  Tropasolacea, 
with  regular  flowers  and  erect  ovules. 

Um  nan  the  mum,  a.  (Gr.  Ai/*i"i  (limne)  = 
a  marsh,  and  avOepov  (anthemon)  =  a  flower.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  tribe  Meny- 
ant  1  K;U-.  It  consists  of  perennial  water-herbs, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  floating  peltate 
or  cordate  leaves,  sessile  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla, 
with  five  to  eight  erose  segments,  five  to  eight 
stamens,  a  disc  of  five  to  eight  hypogynous 
glands,  and  a  one-celled  irregularly-bursting 
capsule,  few  or  many-seeded.  Limnanthemum 
(formerly  ViUarsia)  nymptueoidet  is  British ; 
found  wild  in  still  waters  in  the  south  of 
England,  continental  Europe,  and  Asia.  L. 
cristatum,  a  Cashmere  plant,  is  said  to  increase 
the  milk  of  the  cows  which  feed  on  it. 

Um-nan'-thes ,  s.    [LIMNANTH.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lim- 
nantheffi  (q.v.).  The  leaves  of  Limnanthes 
Douglarii  taste  like  those  of  the  Indian  Cress, 
Tropmlum  majus. 

lim-na-tor'-nls,  s.     [Or.  Ai>>-i)  (limne)  =  a 

marsh,  and  opus  (amis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  insessorial  bird,  allied  to 
the  Hoopoe.  It  is  from  the  Miocene. 

Hm'  ner,  «.  [A  contr.  of  luminour,  short 
form  of  cnluminpur  ;  O.  Fr.  enlumineur.  from 
enluminer  =  to  illuminate.]  One  who  limns, 
a  painter  or  artist;  spec.,  one  who  painted 
portraits  or  illuminated. 

"  He  |  William  Collet]  became  the  best  llluminer  or 
limner  ol  our  age,"— Puller:  Worthier;  Cambridge. 

lim'  nite,  *.    [Gr.  Aipi^  (limne)  =  a  marsh.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
formerly  included  in  the  species  limonite 


(q.v.),  but  separated  by  Dana  because  of  fta 
difference  in  composition.  Occurs  massive, 
and  in  stalactites.  In  physical  character* 
resembles  limouite,  but  in  the  darker  kinds 
the  colour  is  more  yellowish-brown,  and  in 
the  lighter,  rust-yellow.  Var.  1,  lustre  pitch- 
like  ;  colour  brownish-black.  Var.  2,  uclire- 
ous  ;  colour  yellow.  Compos.  .  sesquioxide 
of  iron  74-8  ;  water  25'2,  corresponding  to  th» 
formula  Fe2O33HO. 

Um-no'-bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  Ai/inj  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  j3io«  (bios)  =  life.] 

Extern.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insect*, 
family  Tipulida;.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
British. 

lim  no9  y-6n,s.  [Or.  Ai>^(Kmn?)=a  marsh, 
and  Kvtav  (kuon)  —  a  dog.j 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  HyaenodontiUce  (T), 
from  the  American  Eocene. 

lim  no-fe-lls,    t.     [Gr.    Ai>r>)    (limne)  =  t 
marsh,  and  Lat.  felis  —  a  cat.] 

raltmiit.:  A  fossil  cat  from  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  America  ;  the  oldest  known  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Felidse. 


,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  iimno- 
hy(us);  Lat-  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.) 

Palaont.  :  A  family  of  North  American 
Eocene  mammals,  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh. 
They  are  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  Tapir*- 
and  to  the  Faleeotheridee. 


s,   J.      [Gr.    A^in)   (limni)=t 

marsh,  and   5s   (hus),  genit.  uds  (huos)  =  a 
swine.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limuohyidiu  (q.v.). 

lim  no  phi  -II  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno- 
phU(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division 
Insequipalpia.  Tlie  maxillary  palpi  of  the 
males  are  three-jointed,  those  of  the  females 
five-jointed.  There  are  many  species,  several 
being  British.  The  cases  of  the  larva;  are 
various. 

lim  noph  -I  lus,  s.  [Or.  Ai>nj  (limne)  -  a 
marsh,  and  <f>iA<u  (phileo)=  to  love.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limnophilidae  (q.v.). 

lim'-no-phis,  s.  [Gr.  Ai>n|  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  o4>ts  (ophis)  =  a  snake.] 

Paloxmt.  :  A  genus  of  serpents,  apparently 
of  the  family  Boidffi,  but  smaller  than  the 
Great  Boas.  From  the  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

llm  nor'  i  a,  *.  [Lat.  limne,  from  Gr.  Ai'pxitt 
(limne)  =  a  lake,  and  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff. 
•crio  (?).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  cursorial  isopod  Crusta- 
ceans, family  Asellidie.  Limnoria  terebram, 
a  small  animal  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  does  much  damage  by  boring  into  the 
woodwork  of  piers,  &c. 

lim  no  ther  I  d«s,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  i(m- 
nother(ium)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palafont.  :  A  family  of  fossil  Quadrumana, 
apparently  allied  to  the  Lemurs  and  to  the 
Marmosets.  They  had  forty  teeth.  Found 
in  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

Um-no  ther'-i-um,  s.    [Gr.  Ai»«nj  (limne)  = 
a  marsh,  and  fiipiw  (thirion)=  a  wild  animal.] 
Pakcont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limnotheridee  (q.v.^ 

II  mo  dor-I-das,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  limodo- 
rium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae. 

li-mod'  o-rum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  A(/i65opor 
(limodoron)  —  a  wild  plant.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  LI- 
modoridse  (q.v.).  Limodorum  abort  ivum  i* 
a  leafless,  erect,  terrestrial  orchid,  found  in 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Continental 
Europe. 

11  moges  (ges  as  zh),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind 
of  surface  enamelling,  which  represents  gems 
by  the  use  of  small  globules  of  transparent 
colour  over  silver  tinsel.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Limoges  in  France,  where  it  was  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
name  Limoges  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of 
earthenware  known  by  iu  glaze. 


boil,  boy ,  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -slon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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limonia— linarla 


ll-mo'-ni-a,  *.  [Arab,  lymoun  =  the  citron.] 
Hot.:  Ageuus  of  Aurantiaceae(q.v.).  Limo- 
nia  monopnylta  is  a  small,  thoniy  tree,  grow- 
ing in  India,  with  a  berry  like  a  lime,  but 
only  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  The  root  of 
Limonia  acidissima,  which  grows  on  dry  hills 
in  India,  is  said  by  Atkinson  to  be  purgative 
and  sudorific,  suitable  to  be  used  in  colic, 
the  leaves  in  epilepsy,  and  the  dried  fruit  as  a 
tonic  and  disinfectant.  Prof.  Watt  says  that 
the  wood,  which  is  veiy  hard,  close-grained,  and 
yellowish  white,  might  be  used  for  turning. 

tlm  -6-nin,  >.     [Mod.  Lat.  limon(ia);  suff. 


Chem.  :  The  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  pips  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  It  forma 
small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  124". 

li    mdn-ite,    s.      [Gr.    A«tp«r    (Itimdn)  = 
meadow  ;  suff.  -ite.    (A/in.).] 

Jtfin.  :  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  Iron  oc- 
Curring  in  stalaetitic,  botryoidal,  or  main- 
millary  forms,  having  a  more  or  less  fibrous 
structure;  more  frequently  earthy.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  5*5  ;  Bp.  gr.  3*0  to  4.  Lustre,  silky, 
sometimes  submetallic,  dull,  or  earthy. 
Colour  of  fractured  surfaces,  various  shades 
of  dark  brown  ;  exterior  sometimes  black,  and 
shining  like  varnish.  Earthy  varieties,  brown- 
ish to  ochre-yellow.  Streak,  yellowish-brown. 
Dana  divides  it  thus  :  Var.  1.  Compact  ; 
lustre,  submetallic  to  silky,  often  stalactitic, 
botryoidal,  Ac.  Var.  2.  Ochreoua  or  earthy  ; 
colour,  brownish-  to  ochre-yellow.  Var.  3. 
Bog  ore  ;  occurring  in  marshy  places,  often 
replacing  the  substance  of  wood,  leaves, 
nuts,  &c.  Var.  4.  Brown  clay-ironstone,  the 
brownish-yellow  streak  of  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  clay-ironstone  of  hematite  and 
siilerite  (q.v.).  This  variety  is  sometimes 
(a)  pisolitic,  being  an  aggregation  of  small 
pea-like  concretions  or  larger  ellipsoidal 
forms  (Ger.  Bohnerz  =  bean  ore),  or  ('•) 
oolitic.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  85ti  ; 
water,  14'4  ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
2Fe2Os3HO.  Occurs,  iu  the  secondary  or  later 
deposits,  in  beds  associated  with  various 
other  minerals,  and  often  with  manganese 
ores  ;  also  as  a  recent  marsh  deposit.  De- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  other  iron  ores  or 
of  minerals  containing  protoxide  of  iron.  One 
of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  Occurs 
frequently  as  pseudomorphs  of  many  other 
mineral  species. 

li  mop   sis,  B.    [Gr.  At^oc  (limot)  =  hunger, 
and  o^cs  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

2ooL  &  Patasont.  :  A  genus  of  Arcada.  The 
shell  Is  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique, 
ligamental  area  with  a  cartilage-pit  in  the 
centre  ;  hinge  with  two  equal  series  of  trans- 
verse teeth.  Recent  species,  four,  from  Bri- 
tain, Japan,  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  fossil,  thirty- 
six,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.) 

li  mo-sa,  8.     [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Iimonu  = 
full  of  mud,  muddy  ;  iimua  =  slime,  mud.J 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  sub- 
order Longirostres.  The  bill  is  very  long, 
either  straight  or  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
flattened  and  dilated  towards  the  top,  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  hinder  one  very 
small.  Limosa  melan-ura  is  the  Godwit  (q.v.). 


e,  a.     [Lat.  limosia.]     The  same  as 
LIMOUS  (q-v.). 

U-mo-seT-la,  «.     [Dimin.  of  Lat.  Umosus  = 
full  of  mud.)    [LiMusA.  J 

Bot.  :  Mudwort  ;  a  genus  of  Scrophulari- 
aceffi,  tribe  Sibthorpeie.  It  consists  of  very 
email,  tufted,  creeping,  glabrous,  annual, 
aquatic  herbs,  with  narrow  leaves,  fascicled  at 
the  nodes  ;  minute  axillary,  solitary  flowers  ; 
a  campanula!*,  flve-lobed  calyx;  a  subcani- 
panulate,  five-cleft  corolla,  with  a  short  limb  ; 
four  stamens  with  the  anther-cells  confluent  ; 
a  globose,  two-valved  capsule,  ultimately  one- 
celled.  Limosella  aquatica,  a  plant  with  nar- 
row, oblong,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  pink  or 
white  flowers,  is  found  occasionally  at  the 
edges  of  ponds. 

U  mo  si  me,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  Hmo^a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Omith,  :  A  sub-family  of  8colopacid»,  con- 
taining the  Godwits. 


ll-mo  -«is,  «.    [Gr.  At^d«  (limos)  =  hunger.] 
Med.  :  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 


*  li'-moilS,   a.      [Lat.    limosns,  from   limus  = 
slime.]    Muddy,  slimy. 

"That  country  became  m  gained  country  by  the 
muddy  and  lirnout  matter  brought  down  by  the  Nilu», 
which  tattled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land.  —  Browne  ; 
Vulgar  Srrtjuri.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  L 

limp,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.8.  lemp- 
heu.lt  —  limp-  halting,  lame  ;  Low  Ger.  Jwmpeu  = 
to  limp.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  halt  ;  to  walk  lamely. 

"  Why  doe*  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp)" 
SfuOutp.  :  Taminu  of  the  SHr*v>,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  halt  ;  not  to  run  smoothly. 

"  Lengthened  many  a  limping  vene."—  Surtax*  : 
Italy,  vol.  iv.  jAppeud.} 

limp,  s.  [LIMP,  v.}  The  act  or  state  of  limp- 
ing or  walking  lamely. 

limp,  a.     [Ital.  limpa  =  limpness,  weakness.] 

1.  Flexible,    pliant  ;     wanting    stiffness  ; 
flaccid. 

2.  Flabby. 

"  The  chub  eat*  waterUh.  and  the  flesh  of  him  b  not 
firm,  limp,  and  tatteleM."—  Wa  Iton  :  Angler. 

*  limp  ard,  s.     [Eng.  limp,  v  ;  tird.]    One 
who  limps  ;  a  limper. 

"  What  could  that  gouty  limpard  hare  done  with  BO 
flue  adogT"—  GVyuAart  /  Rabtlai*.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxix. 

limp'  er,  s.    [Eng.  limp,  v.  ;  -tr.}    One  who 

limps. 

lim  pet,  *  1cm  pot,  *  lym-pyne,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

lempette,  lempine  (not  recorded),  from  Lat. 
lepad-t  crude  form  of  Upas  (cf.  8p.  Upada)  =  a 
limpet  (Sfc«U.)] 

Zoology: 

L  Sing.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
prosobranchiate  gasteropoda  of  the  family 
Fatellidae  and  (more  properly)  of  the  genus 
Patella  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  usually  oval  and 
tent-shaped  ;  interior  smooth,  but  not  nacre* 
ous  :  tli  e  | 
out  side 
rough  or 
with  radi- 
ating ribs  ; 
the  margin 
sometimes 
spiny.  Lim- 
pets  are 
world-wide 
in  theirdis- 
trlbution. 
They  are 

vegetable  LIMPETS. 

feeders,and 

inhabit  rocks  between  tide-marks,  returning 
to  the  name  place  after  feeding,  and  adhering 
so  firmly  that  it  requires  a  great  effort  to 
detach  them  from  their  resting-place,  which 
is  worn  into  a  smooth  concavity  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  animal.  Patella,  vulgata  or  vulgaru, 
the  Common  or  Rock  Limpet,  is  universally 
distributed  around  the  British  and  Irish 
Coasts,  and  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe.  It  ia  much  used  by  fishermen  for 
bait,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  especially  ia 
times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Vast  quantities 
fall  a  prey  to  sea  and  shore  birds.  The  oyster- 
catcher  (Hcematopua  ottralegu*)  is  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  detaching  these  molluscs  from 
the  rocks,  and  scooping  the  animals  from 
their  shells. 

"  Men  and  boy*  clung  to  It*  bate  like  Umpett  to  a 
lock.'—  Pall  Mail  Gtuttte,  July  22.  1684. 

2.  I'l.:    The    family    PateUidte,    or,    more 
strictly,  the  genus  Patella  (q.v.). 

lim  pid,  o.  [Fr.  limpide,  from  Lat.  limpidus, 
allied  to  lympha  =  water  ;  Gr.  AoVvn>  (lampo) 
=  to  shine  ;  Gr.  Aoftirpos  (lampros)  =  bright  ; 
Ital.  limpido  ;  Sp.  limpio.] 

1.  Clear,    bright,    transparent,  lucid,   pel- 
lucid. 

"  The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waten  gleam, 
Limpid."  Moon;  ftre-Worthippm. 

*  2.  Clear,  open,  frank,  sincere. 

"  Aud  limpid  truth  that  looks  the  very  tooL" 

Thornton:  Liberty.  L  U. 


d'-X-ty^  s.  [Fr.  limpiditi,  from  limvide  ; 
ItaC  limpidita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
limpid  ;  limpidnew. 

Hm  pid-ncss,  e.  [Eng.  limpid;  •*«»*.] 
Clearness,  transparency,  pureness. 

limp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LIMP,  v.] 

limp'-ing-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  limping;  -Jy.]  In 
a  limping,  halting,  or  lame  manner  ;  with  a 
limp. 


*  limp    ihg  ness,  s.     [Eng.  limping  ;   -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limping  or  lame  ; 

lameness. 

"The  ttmpfivnMf  of  my  lord."—  Kchardton.  MrO. 
Orandtton,  ri.  376. 

llm'-U-loid,  s.  &a.  [Mod.  Lat  IimuZ(iw)(q.v.X 
and  Gr.  «I6o*  (eiilos)  ~  form.] 

A,  As  substantive  : 

Zool.  :  A  recent  or  fossil  crustacean,  allied 
to  Lirnulus. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Resembling,  or  in  any  war 
connected  with  Limulus  (q.v.). 

"This  ancient  Umutoid  Crumtacean."—  .Victoixtn  : 
Palaont.,  L  386. 

lim  u  liia,  s.  [Lat.  limulua  =  somewhat 
askance,  diniin.  of  limus  or  Units  =  sidelong, 
askance.  ] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  containing 
the  King-crabs.   [KINO-CRAB.]    It  is  the  only 
genus  of  the  Crnstaceous  order  Xyphosura,  aa 
also  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Palcsont.  :  Apparently  in  the  Upper  Ju- 
rassic slates  of  Bolenhofen,  also  in  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  beds. 

lim'-tf,  *  lym-le,  a.    [Eng.  lime  (1),  B.  ;  -y  .] 

1.  Viscous,  sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

**  For  striving  more,  the  more  tit  laoea  strung 
Himself  he  tied,  aud  wrapt  bU  wltigee  twain 
lu  limy  auare*  the  aubtle  luopaalouu." 

Xpmter:  UuLpotmot,  O*. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

"A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  havlugbeen 
buried  tu  Botne  limy  toll,  WMB  tatmed,  orturoed  into 
a  kind  of  leather."—  Orty  :  JtuMmm. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime  ;  resembling  lime. 

•  Un,  v.{.  &  (.      [A.S.    linnan;    Ice)     linna.} 
[Buy.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cease,  to  stop,  to  give  over. 

*  2.  To  yield. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  cease,  to  give  over. 

"The  «pawner,  when  the  time  verreth  generation, 
follaweth  after  tbe  male,  and  never  linnttk 
" 


follaweth  after  tbe  male,  and  never  linnttk  pickiiuf 
and  jobbing  at  hU  bellie  with  her  munle."—  P.  Hol- 
land: 1'linie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  1. 

Un,  lyn,s.  [Gael,  linne;  Wei.  llyn;  Ir.  linn 
—  a  pool  ;  A.8.  hlinna  =  a  brook  ;  Icel.  lind  = 
a  well.] 

1.  A  spring,   a  mere,  a  pool,   espec.  one 
under  a  waterfall  ;  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream. 

"  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Terwiu'B  rushy  lin." 
/>rayton  ;  foly-OtUon,  a,  & 

2.  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine. 

li  oa'-9$-n,  li'  n^-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lin(um) 
(q.v.)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ocecs,  -tee.} 

Bot.  :  Flax  worts  :  an  order  of  hypogynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Geraniales.  It  consists  of 
annual  or  perennial  small  plants,  some- 
times tending  to  ahrubbiness,  with  leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  simple, 
entire,  without  stipules,  sometimes  with  two 
glands  ;  flowers  very  fugitive,  white,  yellow. 
or  blue  ;  sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  imbricated 
In  aestivation,  persistent  ;  petals  the  same 
number,  unguiculate,  twisted  in  aestivation  ; 
stamens  as  many  aa  the  petals,  but  with  little 
teeth  in  the  hypogynous  ring  from  which 
they  spring  :  ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  the 
sepals,  rarely  fewer,  but  divided  by  spurious 
dissepiments  ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the 
cells  ;  stigmas  capitate,  seeds  in  each  cell  of 
the  fruit,  single,  compressed,  and  inverted. 
Fourteen  genera  and  135  species  known, 
from  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  several 
other  localities. 

*  lin  age,  5.    [LINEAGE.] 

lin  a  16'  -a,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  Mexican 
wood,  from  which  a  fragrant  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery, is  extracted. 

Un'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat  linamentum,  from  limuH 
=  nax.] 
Surg.  :  A  tent  for  a  wound  ;  lint 

li-nar'-i-a,  s,  [Fein,  of  Lat.  linariu*  =  a  linen 
weaver,  from  linum  =  flax,  which  these  planta 
resemble.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceie,  tribe 
Antirrbineae.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely 
of  shrubs,  with  opposite  whorls  or  alternate 
leaves,  a  personate  corolla,  with  the  tube 
spurred,  the  upper  lip  erect,  the  lower  with 
the  mid-lobe  smallest,  the  palate  sometimes 
closing  the  throat  ;  stamens  four  fertile,  the 
fifth  wanting  or  rudimentary  ;  the  stigma 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  Here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    wf  09  -  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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notched  or  two-lobed ;  capsule  ovoid  or 
globose,  dehiscing  by  simple  or  toothed  pores  ; 
seeds  angled  or  rugose.  A  hundred  species 
are  known,  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Six  are  British—  Linaria  tpurla,  L.  Elatine, 
L.  mlgaris,  L.  Pditxria.no.,  L.  repens,  and  L. 
minor.  The  flowers  of  L.  mdgarit  yield  a 
yellow  dye.  and  a  decoction  of  them  is  said  to 
be  useful  In  chronic  skin  diseases.  Boiled 
In  milk  the  plant  has  been  used  for  killing 
flies.  L.  tirrkosa,  and  L.  ramosissima,  are 
anti-subscorbutic,  and  are  given  in  India  in 
diabetes.  L.  Elatine  is  said  to  be  bitter  and 
purgative. 

lin  ar- ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Linares ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). ] 
Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead  and 
copper.  Formula,  PbOSOj  +  CuOHO.  Crys- 
tallization, monoclinic.  Hardness,  !'5 ;  sp. 
gr.  5-3  to  5-45;  lustre,  vitreous.  Colour,  deep 
sky-blue;  streak,  paler.  Brittle.  Tormerly 
occurred  at  Linares,  Spain;  since  found,  in 
the  finest  crystals  known,  at  Roughten-Gill, 
Cumberland,  also  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 

lilich,  a.  [A.S.  Mine  =  a  ridge  of  land  left  un- 
ploughed  ;  a  balk.)  A  ledge;  a  right-angled 
projection. 

linen  pin,  *  llns  pin,  s.  [A.S.  lynis  =  an 
axle-tree  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  luns  —  a  linchpin  ; 
Low  Ger.  Ivnse;  Ger.  liinse.}  A  pin  passing 
vertically  through  a  mortise  near  the  end  of 
the  spindle  or  arm  of  an  axle,  and  serving  to 
hold  the  wheel  on  the  spindle.  With  thimble- 
skein  waggons,  a  nut  takes  the  place  of  the 
linchpin. 

"  But  If  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  far 
Left  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
It  suffers  interruption  and  delay." 

Cowper :  Expottnlatton,  ML 

Un  -coin  (In  as  n),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name 
of  a  county  and  city  in  the  east  of  England. 

Lincoln  green,  s. 

L  A  kind  of  cloth  formerly  made  at  Lincoln. 

"  The  sounds  increase,  and  novr  are  seen 
Four  mounted  aijuires  ill  Lincoln-green." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  17. 

8.  The  colour  of  such  cloth. 

lin   coln-ite  (In  as  n),    «.      [Named  from 
Levi  Lincoln,  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HEULANDITE  (q.v.). 

*Unc'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  lincturus,  fut.  par.  of 
lingo  =  to  lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  taken  by 
licking. 

"  Confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegmes  or  Itno- 
turet."— Burton  :  Awtt.  of  Melancholy,  p.  217. 

•  Unc'-tus,  ».    [Lat.] 

lied. :  The  same  as  LINCTUBB  (q.v.). 

•  Und,  *  linde,  s.    [LINDEN.] 

•  LIn-dab'-ri-de},  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  The   heroine    in    the    romance   of  the 
Myrror  of  Knighthood. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  concubine. 

lln-d&ck'  er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lindacker, 
•who  analysed  it ;  sufT  -ite  (Jlfin.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombie  mineral  occurring 
in  rosette-like  groups  of  oblong  rhombic  tables, 
also  in  reniform  masses.  Hardness,  2  to  2-5. 
Lustre,  vitreous.  Colour,  verdigris  to  apple- 
green  ;  streak,  paler.  Compos. :  arsenic  acid, 
28'SS  ;  sulphuric  acid,  6-44 ;  oxide  of  copper, 
86-34 ;  oxide  of  nickel,  16-15 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  2-90  ;  water,  9'32,  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  2(CuO)jAsOB  +  (NiC^aSOg  +  7HO. 
Found  near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

lin  den,  s.  [The  adjectival  termination  from 
A.S.  &  Mid.  Eng.  lind  =  the  lime-tree ;  Dan., 
Bw.,  &  IceL  lind;  Ger.  &  Dut.  litide.} 

Sat.,  <*<;. :  The  lime-tree,  Tllia  ruropaa. 
[LIME  (2).] 

"  Carved  it*  framework  out  of  linden." 

Longfellov :  Siauatha.  xi. 

lin  -  den  -  bloomy,  «.  [Eng.  linden,  and 
blooms.] 

Bat. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Tiliacete  (q.v.). 

Un-der'-nl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Lindern,  a 
Swiss  botanist.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Lindernie&e  (q.v.).  Lindemia  pyxidarta  is  a 
small  annual  with  pale  pink  or  white  flowers, 
found  in  continental  Europe. 


lin-der-ni-e'-», «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  Undernitcf) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •foe.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Gratiolese. 

Un'-dl-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Lindita  =  of  or 
belonging  to  Lindus,  now  Lindo,  a  town  in 
Rhodes  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera.  It  has  a  ver- 
miform body,  rounded  in  front,  no  rotary 
organ,  cilia,  or  eye,  and  a  tail-like  foot  with 
two  conical  short  segments  at  the  end. 

lin'  di-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  lindHa)  (q.v.), 
and  Lat./ontta  =  form.] 

Zool. :  Of  the  form  possessed  by  the  rotifers 
of  the  genus  Lindia  (q.v.).  (Used  of  larvse.) 

Und'-ley  a,  ».  [Named  after  John  Lindley, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Prof,  of  botany  in  University 
College,  London,  and  author  of  many  botanical 
works.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosacese,  tribe  or  family 
Quillaiee  or  Quillaiadee.  Lindleya  metpiloidcs 
is  a  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  tree  with  large 
white  flowers,  as  sweet-scented  as  those  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  wild  in  Oaxaca.  It  may  be 
grafted  in  the  common  thorn  or  the  larger 
kinds  of  cotoneaster.  (Paxton.) 

lind  -sse-a,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  Lindsay,  an 
English  writer  on  the  germination  of  mosses.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Lindsaeeae  (q.v.).  The  sorus  is  inframarginal, 
continuous ;  the  indusium  linear,  parallel  to 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  free  outside.  Veins 
dichotomous. 

lind  sas'-e  to,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Undm(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.} 

Sot. :  A  subtribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns 
with  indusiate  sori. 

lind'  -  say  -  ite,  «.  [Named  by  N.  Norden- 
skibld.  Etym.  doubtful  but  prob.  after  one 
Lindsay ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Miii.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  species 
Auorthite,  and  regarded  as  an  altered  Lepolite. 
It  is  found  in  large  crystals  at  Orijarfoi,  Fin- 
land. Hardness,  3-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'Vua  to  2'83. 
Colour,  on  the  exterior,  black.  [ANOKTHITE, 
LEPOLITE.] 

line  (1),  *  lyne  (1),  «.  [A.S.  !in«  =  a  cord, 
from  Lat.  linea  =  a  string  of  hemp  or  flax, 
from  linens  =  hempen ;  linum  =  flax ;  Fr. 
ligne;  Hal.  &  Sp.  linea;  Port.  Unlia;  Dan. 
Hide,  line ;  Sw.  linie,  Una.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  thread  or  string  of  flax  or  hemp ;  a 
thin  cord  of  any  material ;  a  small  rope  or 
cord ;  a  string. 

"  A  !<>/••  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  straight  In 
length  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet." — Moxon:  Median. 
BlMMB 

(2)  A  measuring  tape  or  cord. 

"Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof.  If  thou 
kiiowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  tint  upon  It  1  "— 
Job  xJutviii.  5. 

(3)  The  string  by  which  an  angler  supports 
his  bait. 

"  Hold  hook  and  line."    Shtiketp. :  *  Henry  /!'.,  1L  i. 

(4)  Anything  which  resembles  a  thin  line  or 
cord  ;  anything  that  has  longitudinal  exten- 
sion with  little  breadth  or  width  : 

(a)  A  Blender,  thread-like  mark  made  as 
with  a  pencil,  pen,  or  other  instrument ;  a 
stroke :  as,  the  tinea  of  a  drawing,  the  linea  of 
an  engraving. 

(6)  A  thin  furrow  or  marking  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

"  Filled  his  brow  with  linet  and  wrinkles." 

Shaketp.:  ton  net  68. 

(c)  Any  thin  streak  or  mark. 

"  Yon  grey  linet  that  fret  the  clouds." 

Shojutp.  :  Julitu  Conor,  11.  L 

(5)  A  row  ;  a  continued  series  or  rank. 

"They  convened  with  him  across  the  linet  of  sentl* 
nels."— Xacaulay :  BM.  fnf.,  ch.  xlu. 

(6)  An  arrangement  of  letters  and  words 
across  a  page  or  column. 

"  Al  the  bulle 
In  two  It/net  hit  lay,  and  no  letters  more." 

J'ieri  flouhman,  p.  182. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  continued  or  connected  series :  as  of  de- 
scendants from  a  common  ancestor ;  lineage. 

"  Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great." 

Skakatp.  :  ttmnry  )'.,  L  1 

(2)  Outline,  contour,  lineament. 

"  Looking  on  the  linet  of  my  boy's  face." 

Shalutf. :  Winter'!  Tab,  L  1 


(3)  Method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"The  heavens  themselves,  the  planet*,  and  this 
observe  degree,  priority,  and  place  .  .  . 
Office  and  custom,  ill  ail  line  of  order. 

Skaketp.  :  Troilui  t  CreuUa,  L  «. 

(4)  Extension,  extent,  limit,  bounds. 

"  Eden  stretch'd  her  tine 
From  Anran  eastward  to  trie  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  Hi. 

(5)  A   series    of    public    conveyances,    as 
steamers,  coaches,  &C.,  plying  regularly  be- 
tween places  :  as,  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers 
to  America  ;  the  Monarch  line,  &c. 

(6)  A  railway,  a  line  of  metals  :  as,  a  main 
line,  a  branch  line. 

(7)  A  short  letter,  consisting,  as  !t  were  ol 
but  a  single  line  of  writing  ;  a  short  note. 

(8)  Plural: 
(a)  A  letter. 

"  I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  linet." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  a/  Trrono,  L  1* 

(6)  Verses  ;  a  poem. 

"  In  moving  linei  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 
Garth  :  To  Lady  Lmtlta  Lenox. 

(9)  The  words  which  compose  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet. 

"In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa. 
yet  Immediately  change*  into  the  masculine  gender. 
—Hro&me  :  On  the  Odvttey. 

(10)  A  course  of  conduct,  action,  thought. 
occupation,  or  policy,  conceived  as  directed 
towards  an  end. 

"  He  was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service 
was  that  lu  which  he  could  be  most  useful.'1—  Jfacau. 
lay  :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(11)  PI.  :  A  marriage  certificate.    (Coiioq.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Springing  line.     The  line  from 
which  an  arch  rises,  and  from  which  the  versed 
sine  is  calculated. 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  An  order  given  to  a  traveller  for  goods. 

(2)  Goods  received  from  such  an  order. 

(3)  Any  class  of  goods. 

3.  Drafting: 

(1)  The  ground  line  or  fundamental  line. 
The  common  section  of  the  ground  plane  and 
the  base  of  the  picture.    The  terrestrial  line. 

(2)  The  horizontal  line.    The  common  sec- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  that  of  the  draft  of 
representation,  passing  through  the  principal 
points. 

(3)  The  visual  line  ;  the  line  conceived  to 
proceed  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

(4)  The  principal  line  ;  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  picture  ;  the  line 
of  distance. 

i.  Fort.  :  A  rampart  ;  continued  lines  are 
used  to  inclose  a  front  or  to  connect  princi 
pal  works  with  one  another  by  a  continuous 
parapet. 

5.  Oeog.  :  A  circle  of  latitude  or  longitude, 
as  on  a  map  ;  a  line  or  mark  traced  to  show 
variations  of  temperature,  Ac. 

IT  The  line  :  The  equator. 

"  When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends, 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  Joins." 


6.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  truth  of  position  :  as,  an  engine  in 
line,  that  is,  the  motions  of  the  piston,  con- 
necting-rod, and  crank  in  the  same  plane,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

(2)  The  line  of  centres  ;  the  dead  point  of  (i 
crank,  when  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are 
in  a  straight  line. 

7  Masonry:  The  bricklayer's  cord,  which 
is  his  guide  for  level  and  direction.  It  la 
stretched  between  line-pins. 

8.  Mathematics: 

(1)  A   magnitude   which   has   length,  bnt 
neither  breadth  nor  thickness.    It  possesses 
one,  and  only  one,  attribute  of  extension.    In 
elementary  geometry,    lines   are   classed   as 
straight  and  curved.    A  straight  line  is  one 
which  does  not  change  its  direction  between 
any  two  of  its  points.    A  curved  line  is  one 
which  changes  its  direction  at  every  one  of  ite 
points.    Such  a  line  is  often  called  a  curve. 
A  broken  line  is  one  made  up  of  limited 
straight  lines  lying  in  different  directions. 

(2)  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

9.  Mil.  :  A  straight  row  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  an  extended  front. 

10.  Mining: 

(1)  Line  of  bearing  :  The  strike  of  a  stratum, 
or  its  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 


i»6lL  bo^;  pint,  ]6%li  oat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  flUs;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Ut.    -ttg. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shon.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlcra,  _jion  =  zh&n.     clous,    tiou»,  -slous  =  shuB.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  beL  d«L 
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(2)  Line  of  hast  resistance  ;  the  line  of  mine 
or  axis  of  explosion :  A  line  drawn  from  the 
focus  of  a  mine  to  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  which  the  charge  meets  with  the  least  re- 
sistance. 

11.  Music :  One  of  the  straight  horizontal 
lines,  on  or  between  which  the  notes   are 
written. 

12.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  running  cord  or  rope,  as   bowline, 
buntiine,  clewline,  spilling  line,  &c. 

(2)  A  cord  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  a  hand- 
fine,  a  20-fathom  sounding-line  having  a  lead 
of  from  7  to  14  pounds.    [HAND-LINE.]    A 
deep-sea  line,  one  say  of  200  fathoms,  and 
having  a  lead  of  28  pounds  weight ;  a  fishing- 
line. 

(3)  A  grade  of  rope,  such  as  marline,  white 
line,  tarred  line,  etc. 

13.  Naval :  A  number  of  ships  arranged  in 
a  row  for  action.    A  column  is  said  to  be 

|  in  line  ahead  when  the  ships  are  in  one  line 
ahead  of  each  other;  in  line  abreast  when 
they  are  ranged  in  one  line  abeam  of  each 
other ;  in  quarter-line  when  ranged  in  one  line 
abaft  each  other's  beam,  but  not  right  astern. 

14.  Shipbuild. :  A  delineation  of  the  form 
of  a  vessel,  representing  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sections. 

15.  Surveying  : 

(1)  A  carefully  measured  line,  which  extends 
between  two  stations  and  forms  the  basis  of 
triangulation.    [BASE  (1),  A.,  II.  4.] 

(2)  The  line  laid  down  or  protracted  in  a 
•urvey.    [DIRECTION,  If  (2).] 

16.  Teleg. :  The  wire  connecting  one  station 
with  another. 

•ff  1.  Hour  Una : 

Dialling :  The  common  sections  of  the  hour 
circles  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

2.  Line  of  battle :  The  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  troops  or  ships  for  battle. 

3.  Line  of  beauty :  The  ideal  line  formed 
by  a  graceful  figure  of  any  kind,  and  which 
Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  satisfac- 
torily established  as  a  curve,  combining  a 
kind   of  concave   and    convex   termination, 
somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  8. 

4.  Line  of  dip : 

Geol. :  A  line  in  the  plane  of  a  stratum  per- 
pendicular to  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal 
plane. 

5.  Line  of  direction  :  [DIRECTION,  U  (2)]. 

6.  Line  of  fire  : 

MU.:  The  direction  of  flre. 

7.  Lint  of  life :  A  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
hand,  curving  about  the  base  of  the  thumb, 
and  supposed  to  denote  the  length  of  the 
person's  life. 

8.  Line  of  march  : 
Military: 

(1)  Disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops 
for  marching. 

(2)  The  direction  taken  by  an  army  in  its 
march. 

9.  Line  of  measures  : 

Geom. :  The  line  of  measures  of  a  circle,  in 
spherical  projections,  is  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  tin-  primitive  plane  with  a  plane  passed 
through  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and 
that  of  the  given  circle. 

10.  Line  of  metal : 

Ordnance :  A  line  joining  the  notches  on  the 
breech  and  muzzle,  and  forming  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  bore,  in  consequence  of  the 
taper  form  of  the  piece. 

1L  Line  of  metal-elevation: 

Ordnance :  The  elevation  due  to  the  conical 
form  of  the  gun  when  the  line  of  metal  is  laid 
horizontally. 

12.  Line  of  sight: 

Ordnance:  The  line  passing  through  the 
breech  and  muzzle  sights  of  a  gun  at  any 
elevation  and  the  object. 

13.  Line  of  swiftest  descent :  [CYCLOID], 

14.  Line  of  the  nodes: 

Astron. :  The  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the 
•bit  of  a  planet.  [NODE.] 

15.  Mason  it  Dixon's  Line : 

Geoff. :  The  boundary  line  separating  Penn- 
sylvania from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  surveyed 
by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two 


English  surveyors  (1763-67).  The  phrase  was 
very  popular  during  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri  in  1820. 

16.  Meridian  line :  [MERIDIAN]. 

17.  Right  line :  A  straight  line ;  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  away  between  any  two 
points. 

18.  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war. 

19.  The  line:   In  this  country,  the  regular 
troops  of  all  arms— infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery ;  in  Great  Britain,  specifically,  the  regular 
infantry. 

20.  To  break  the  line  : 

Naut. :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  one  squadron 
ranged  in  line  of  battle  breaks  an  opponent's 
line,  by  choice  about  the  middle,  and  doubling 
upon  the  rearmost  half  of  the  enemy's  line 
with  the  foremost  portion  of  one's  own  line 
so  as  to  take  that  part  of  the  enemy  between 
two  fires  and  conquer  it  before  the  foremost 
and  leeward  portion  of  the  enemy  can  beat 
back  to  its  assistance. 

21.  Visual  line :  [LINK,  §.,  II.  3]. 

line  engraving,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
method  of  engraving  on  steel  and  copper 
plates,  by  which  all  the  effects  are  produced 
by  lines  cut  into  the  plate  by  the  graver.  It 
differs  from  etching,  in  which  also  the  effects 
are  produced  by  lines,  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing them.  In  the  hitter  the  lines  are 
scratched  upon  a  preparation  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  bitten  in  with  acid. 

line  formation,    . 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  soldiers  on  a  wide 
front  and  shallow  depth  as  compared  with 
columnar  formations  with  narrow  front  and 
great  depth.  It  was  first  extensively  used  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  battalions  being  in  three 
ranks  but  in  line.  He  moved  in  columns  of 
companies  across  the  enemy's  front,  and 
wheeled  into  line  opposite  his  flank  in  order 
to  attack.  French  formations  were  always 
more  or  less  columnar  for  attack,  but  in  the 
early  Napoleonic  wars  the  columns  were  at 
deploying  interval,  so  as  to  form  line  if  re- 
quired for  defence.  British  formations  for- 
merly were  usually  line  in  two  ranks,  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  After  the  campaign 
of  1870-71,  both  formations,  for  attacking 
purposes,  were  abandoned,  the  line  being  too 
slow,  the  column  too  dense  to  advance  with- 
out loss  under  the  flre  of  breechloaders,  and 
an  "attack  formation,"  not  dense  and  yet 
deep,  was  substituted. 

line  pin,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  pin  used  by  bricklayers  to 
hold  the  line  by  which  the  bricks  are  laid. 
Its  pointed  end  is  forced  into  a  mortar-joint 
of  the  building. 

line-rocket,  «. 

Pyrotech. :  A  small  rocket  made  to  run 
along  an  extended  wire  or  line. 

line-winder,  s.  A  reel  for  a  clothes-line, 
a  chalk-line,  a  log-line,  &c. 

line-wire,  s. 

Teleg. :  The  wire  connecting  stations.  They 
are  usually  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative cheapness  and  its  tenacity,  which 
allows  a  long  reach  between  posts. 

line  (2),  *  lin,  *  lyne  (2),  s.    (A.8.  Jin,  from 

Lat.  lintim  =  flax.]     [LlNEN.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flax,  linen. 

2.  Fibre :  The  finer  and  longer  stapled  flax 
separated  from  the  shorter  tow  by  means  of 
the  hackle  (q.v.). 

line,  *  lyne.  v.t.    [LINE  (1)  «c  (2),  a.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  on  or  upon ;  to  mark  with 
lines  or  tine  strokes. 

*  2.  To  draw,  to  delineate. 

"  All  the  picture*  (afreet  lined 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind." 

Snatetf. :  Jit  1'oa  Lite  It,  111.  I 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a  line. 

5.  To  range  in  a  line  :  as,  To  line  soldiers. 
U  In  the  preceding  senses  from  line  (1),  s. 

6.  To  cover  on  the  inside ;  to  put  or  make  a 
lining  to ;  to  put  in  the  inside  of. 

"  The  inside  lynde  with  rich  carnation  alike 
And  in  the  midst  of  both  lawne  white  as  milke." 
Brovme  :  Britannia*  Palturalt,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 

1  In  this  sense  from  line  (2),  s. ;  the  original 
meaning  being  to  put  linen  inside  anything. 


7.  To  fill,  to  store. 

"The diadem,  with  mighty  project*  lined. 
To  catch  reuowu  by  ruining  uiunkind. 

Camper:  Table  TaMt,  II 

8.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  or  along. 

"The  way  from  the  hall  to  the  western  door  of  tb* 
abbey  had  been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers."— Macaulu*  : 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  it. 

*  9.  To  cover,  as  with  something  soft 

"  Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire." 
Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Atftent,  iv.  L 

10.  To  cover,  to  impregnate.  (Said  espe 
cially  of  dogs.) 

"  The  Indians  take  great  pleasure  to  hare  their  salt 
bitches  lined  with  tlgres.'  — /'.  Holland:  Flint*. 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  xL 

*  11.  To  strengthen  with  new  works ;   to 
cover  and  protect  others. 

"  Ztn«  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  ol  courage,  and  with  means  defendant" 
Bhaknip.  :  Henry  P..  ii.  2. 

H  To  line  beet :  To  track  wild  bees  to  their 
nests  by  following  them  in  their  line  of  flight. 
{American.) 

lin  -c-a,  s.     [Lat.]    A  line. 

linea  alba,   . 

Anat.  :  A  white  tendinous  band  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  beneath  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  os  pubis ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the 
linea  semUunaris,  and  connecting  them  to- 
gether are  three  or  four  transverse  bands,  the) 
lineie  transverse. 

linea  trans versolis,  s. 

Sot. :  The  ostioium  of  certain  fnngals. 

lin'  e -age  (age  as  Jg),  *  lignage,  *  lin- 
age, s.  [Fr.  lignage,  from  ligne  =  a  line ; 
8p.  linage.]  Race,  family ;  line  of  descent ; 
descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor. 

"  Bom  of  high  lineage,  linked  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land." 

Byron  :  Lara,  L  T. 

lin'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  liiiealis  =  pertaining  to  a 
line;  linea  =  a  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  pertaining  to 
or  measured  by  a  line :  as,  lineal  measure. 

3.  Descending   in  a  direct   line   from  an 
ancestor. 

"  And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place." 

Ill/ran :  Primer  of  OlOttm,  L 

*  4.  Hereditary  ;  derived  from  ancestors. 

"  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  In  peace  permit 
Our  lust  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.* 

.snatesp. .  Kimj  John,  ii.  1. 

*5.  Allied  by  direct  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor. 


"  Oueeu  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

'••leladyErinengere." 

.fhaXetp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  S. 


Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Erinentere." 


lineal-consanguinity,  s.   Relationship 
by  direct  descent  from  a  common  ancestor. 

lineal-descent,  s.    Direct  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor. 

*  lin-e-al-i  ttf,  «.     [Eng.  lineal;  -ity.]    The 
.    quality  or  state  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  line. 

lin'  e  al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lineal;  -ly.]  In  * 
lineal  'manner ;  by  direct  descent ;  in  a  direct 
line. 

"  From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends." 

Snateip. :  S  Henry  17.,  ill.  S. 

lin  e-a-ment,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linen- 
mentum,  from  lineo  =  to  draw  a  line  ;  linea  = 
a  line ;  Ital.  &  8p.  lineamento.]  The  outline 
or  exterior  of  a  face  or  figure,  especially  of  the 
face ;  feature,  look. 

"  Should  her  lineament*  resemble 

Those  tbou  never  more  mayst  see. 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me." 

Byron:  Fare  Ttiee  Wett. 

lin'-  e  -  ar,  a.  [Lat.  Untune  =  pertaining  to 
a  line  ;'  linea  =  a  line  ;  Fr.  lineaire ;  Ital. 
lineare,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  lines  ;  having 
the  form  of  lines ;  consisting  of  lines. 

"Wherever  it  is  freed  from  the  sandstone,  it  ij 
covered  with  linear  striy:."—Woodtcard:  On  fottttf. 

2.  Bo(. :  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two  oppo- 
site margins  parallel,  as  the  leaf  of  Taxus. 

linear  ensate,  a. 

Bat. :  Long,  swonl-shaped,  as  Marina  aallr 
fornica. 

linear-equation,  t>. 

Math. :  An  equation  of  the  first  degree. 


fi»te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  Here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,     te,  ce-  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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linear-expression,  s. 

Math. :  One  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  first 
degree. 
linear  micrometer, «. 

Optics :  A  graduated  scale  placed  in  the 
field  of  a  telescope,  and  used  to  measure 
distances  between  objects. 

linear-numbers,  a.  i>L 

Math. :  Such  numbers  as  have  relation  to 
length  only,  as  a  number  which  represents  one 
side  of  a  plane  figure. 

linear-perspective,  *.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  aerial  perspective,  is  that  art  which  ma- 
thematically determines  the  gradation  which 
every  line  and  angle  of  a  building  should  take 
to  reference  to  the  vanishing  point. 

linear-problem, .-. 
Math. :  A  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  right  lines  only. 

'  Un'-6-ar-l&  adv.     [Eng.  linear;  -ly.]    In  a 
linear  manner  ;  with  lines. 

*  Un'-e-ar-&  a.    [Eng.  linear;  -y.]    Linear. 

Un  -e  ate,  a.    [Lat.  lineatus,  pa.  par.  of  lineo 
«=  to  mark  with  lines  ;  linea  —  a  line.] 
Bot. :  Lined,  the  same  as  STRIATE. 

*  lin'-e-ate,  v.t.     [LINEATE,  a.]    To  delineate ; 
to  draw. 

"  Life  to  the  life  the  chessboard  linentet." 

Sylvetter:  Memorial*  of  Mortality,  at.  vill. 

*  lin-S-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  lineatio,  from  lineatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  lineo  =  to  mark  with  lines.]      A 
draught  of  a  line  or  lines  ;  delineation. 

"There  are  In  the  horny  ground  two  white  linea- 
tiont,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.  —  Woodward :  On  Fottilt. 

*  lin'-S-a-ture,  s.    [LINEATK.]    A  drawing,  a 
delineation,  a  figure. 

"I Thespesius]  might  perceive  that  there  accompanied 
witn  him  a  -certain  shadowy  and  dark  Hneature," — 
P.  Gotland  :  Plutarch,  p.  458. 

lined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LINE,  v.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  LINEATE  (q.v.). 

line' -man,  s.     [Eng.  line,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  Rait.  Engin.  :   A  man  employed  to  see 
that  the  line  is  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Sitrv, :  The  man  who  carries  the  line  in 
surveying,  iic. 

tin  en,  *  lyn-en,  *  lyn-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Prop. 
adj.  from  Mid.  Eng.  lin  —-  linen,  with  adj. 
suff.  -en,  as  in  wool,  wool-en.  A.S.  lin  =  flax, 
linen,  from  Lat.  linum  —  flax;  Gr.  XIFOK 
(linon).]  [LiNE(2),».] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  having  many 
grades  of  fineness,  and  several  forms  distin- 
guished by  their  figures  or  surfaces. 

2.  Underclothing,  as  being  chiefly  made  of 
linea  or  similar  material. 


"  Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  In ;  throw  foal  linen 
upon  him  as  if  going  to  bu  '  ' 
Wieet  of  Windtor,  Hi.  8. 


i  him  at  If  going  to  bucking."— Shaketp.;  Merry 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

"  In  the  different  operations,  however,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  vreparatioii  of  linen  yarn,  a  good 
deal  more  industry  is  employed." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vili. 

2.  Made  of  linen. 

"  Thus  satth  the  Lord  unto  me,  Go  and  get  thee  a 
tinen  glrdle."-./sr.  xlii,  L 

*  3.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  hence,  white, 
pale,  blanched. 

"  Death  of  thy  soul  I  those  lint-it  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear."     Shake*?. :  Macbeth?  v.  3. 

linen  prover,  5.  A  small  microscope  for 
Counting  the  threads  in  linen  fabrics.  Its  base 
has  a  square  opening,  which  exposes  a  certain 
area  of  linen,  and  the  glass  above  enables  the 
number  of  threads  to  be  counted. 

linen-roll,  -•*. 

Ai\:h. :  An  ornament,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  used 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  fill 
panels. 

lin  en  dra  per,  s.   [Eng.  linen,  and  draper.] 
One  who  deals  in  linen  goods. 

"  I  am  a  linendraper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know." 

Cowper :  John  GUptn. 

*Un'-en-er,    *   lin-nen-er,    *   lin    en 
man,  5.     [Eng.    linen,  and  man.]    A  linen- 
draper.    (Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1.) 


lin'-e-6-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  lineolatus,  from 
Lat.  lineola  =  a  little  line.] 
Bot. :  Marked  by  small  lines. 

lin   er,  5.    [Eng.  line  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

L    Ord.  Lang. :   A  vessel  plying  regularly 
between  certain  ports. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Marble-working :  A  long  slab  of  stone  to 
which  pieces  of  marble  are  secured  in  order 
to  be  ground  or  polished.      The    pieces    of 
marble  are  placed  face  downward  on  a  fiat 
stone ;  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  on  their 
upper  surfaces,  and  the  liner  is  laid  upon 
them  so  as  to  be  cemented  to  each,  though 
they  may  vary  in  thickness.    They  are  then 
ready  for  grinding. 

2.  Mach. :  A  thin  piece  placed  between  parts 
to  adjust  them  ;  a  packing  piece. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  line-of-battle  ship  ;  one  large  enough 
to  occupy  a  position  in  the  main  line. 

(2)  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  line  plying  regu- 
larly between  two  places  :  as,  a  Cunard  liner. 

li'-ne  us,  s.    [Lat.  =  of  flax,  flaxen.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintha (Flat worms), 
order  Turbellaria.  Linens  longissimus,  the 
Sea  Long-worm  is  fourteen  feet  long,  by  two 
to  four  lines  broad. 

*  lin'-e^,  a.      [Eng.  line  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Marked 

with  fine  lines. 

U£ng  (1),  *  lynge  (I),  *  leenge,  *  lenge,  *. 

[A.S.  lenga  =  the  long  one,  from  lang  =  long; 
cf.  with  Dut.  Itng  =  a  ling,  from  lang  =  long ; 
Icel.  langa,  from  lange  =  long ;  Norw.  langa, 
longa;  Sw.  langa.] 

Ichthy. :  Lota  molva  (Molva  vulgaris),  family 
Gadidse.  Essentially  a  northern  fish,  found 
as  far  north  as  Iceland.  Back  and  sides  gray, 
inclining  to  olive,  belly  silvery,  ventrals 
white,  dorsal  and  anal  edged  with  white, 
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caudal  marked  with  transverse  black  bar,  tip 
white.  It  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  being  largely  exported  to  Spain 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  fish  are 
split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  soaked  in 
brine,  washed  and  dried,  and  then  are  known 
as  stock-fish  (q.v.).  The  liver  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  fishermen  in  their  lamps,  and  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil. 

"  Ling,  talt-fiah  and  herring  for  Lent  to  provide." 

Tuuer:  Hutbandrie;  Augtut. 

ling  (2),  *  lyng.  *  lynge  (2),  *.  [IceL  lyng 
=  ling,  heather  ;  Dan.  lyng;  Sw.  ljung.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heather,  heath  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :   The  genus  Calluna,  and  specially 
C.  vulgaris.    [CALLUNA.] 

"Plant  bushes,  heath,  liny,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet 
or  marshy  ground."— Bacon :  Nat.  Jlitt.,  (  626. 

ling-bird,  «. 

Ornith.:  Alauda  pratensis,  the  Titlark.  It 
Is  called  Ling-bird  in  the  lake  counties,  from 
constantly  frequenting  the  moors.  (Yarrell.} 

-ling,  yuff.  [A.S.]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  with  a  diminutive  force  :  as,  duck, 
duck-Zinjj  =  a  little  duck. 

Hn'-ga,  s.    [Lisa AM.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  same  aa  LINOAM  (q.v.). 

'•The  primitive  lin-rn,  it  U  there  said.  Is  a  pillar  of 
radiance  in  which  Maheswara  (Siva)  is  present. " — 
Ferautton :  Tree  *  Serpent  Wortkip,  p.  208. 

linga  puraua,  s. 

Hindoo  Liter. :  A  purana  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  linga  is  advocated. 

"Unless  this  pillar  is  what  Is  represented  In  the 
Unga-purana,  I  do  iiot  know  what  it  Is."— Perguuon  : 
Tree  .(•  Serpent  Warthi^f.  208. 

lln'-gam,  lin'-ga,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  linga, 
from  Sansc.  lingam  =  (1)  a  mark,  (2)  the  male 
organ  of  generation,  (3)  gender.] 


Compar.  Relig. :  The  male  generative  organ, 
worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  emblem 
and  even  personification  of  Siva,  to  whose 
worship  the  temple  of  Elephanta,  the  chief 
place  of  this  cult,  is  dedicated.  [Guovic, 
PHALLUS-WORSHIP,  NATURE-WORSHIP.]  Itisa 
small  conical  stone,  placed  on  a  pedestal. 
Adoration  of  the  lingam  is  probably  of  Tura- 
nian origin,  though  now  constituting  a  part  of 
Aryan  worship  in  India. 

"  Nothing  is  inore  common  than  to  connect  the 
worship  of  the  lingam  with  the  impurities  with  which 
the  Hindu  religion  is  oiily  too  Justly  reproached. 
This,  however,  IB  a  mistake.  The  worship  ol  Siva  is 
too  severe,  too  stern,  for  the  softer  emotions  of  love, 
and  all  his  temples  are  quite  free  from  any  allusion  to 
it."— ftryutton  ;  Tree  A  Serpent  Worship,  p.  76. 

lin  ga'-yat,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  A  Hindoo 
sect  whose  object  of  worship  is  the  lingam. 
They  are  common  in  Western  and  Southern 
India. 

*  1m'  -gel,  *  lin'-gle,  s.    [Lat.  Hngula,  dirain. 
of  lingua  =  a  tongue  ;  cf.  Fr.  ligneul,  dirain. 
of  ligne  =  a  line.] 

1.  A  shoe-latchet,  a  shoe-string. 

2.  A  shoemaker's  thread.  « 

"  His  awl  and  linget  in  a  thong.* 

Drayton :  PattoraU,  «oL  IT. 

3.  A  thong  of  leather. 

*  lin'-genje,   s.      [Lat.    lingens,   pr.  par.  of 
lingo  =  to  lick.]    A  medicine  or  preparation 
to  be  taken  by  licking  ;  a  lincture. 

lin'-ger,  *  lin-gre,  v.i.  &  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  len- 
gen  —  to  stay,  to  linger,  from  A.S.  lengan  =  to 
put  off,  to  prolong,  from  lang  =  long,  frequent, 
suff,  -er ;  Icel.  lengja  =  to  lengthen,  from 
langr  =s  long ;  Ger.  verldngem  =  to  prolong, 
from  lang  =  long ;  Dut.  verlengen  =  to  pro- 
long, lengen  =  to  lengthen.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  delay,  to  loiter,  to  wait,  to  tarry,  to 
remain ;  to  be  slow  in  moving. 

"And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  hl« 
hand."— Qenetit  xix.  16, 

2.  To  remain    inactive  hi  expectation   of 
something. 

*'  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Ann 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender. "—Shaketp. :  Merry  Wtow 
ttfWindtor,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  To  be  slow  in  deciding ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
be  in  suspense. 

4.  To  remain  long  In  any  state  ;  to  be  pro* 
tracted  :  as,  a  lingering  illness. 

*B-  Transitive: 

1.  To  delay,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

"She  Tinffertwy  desires." 
Shakeip.  :  MuUummer  AiyA(*  Dream,  L 1. 

2.  To  spend  wearily,  to  protract. 

"  Far  from  gay  cities  and  the  ways  of  HMO, 
I  linger  life  ;  nor  to  the  court  repair." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  r  IT.,  OS. 

lin'-ger-er,  *.  [Eng.  linger;  -er.}  One  wh« 
lingers  or  delays. 

"The  viewless  lingerer,  hence,  at  evening,  seea 

From  rock-hewn  step*  the  sail  between  the  trees." 
Wordsworth:  iietcriptive bketchftL 

lin'-ger-ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a.    [LINGER.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Delaying,  tardy,  loitering,  slow. 

"With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fire*." 
Pope:  Homer-,  Iliad  bk.  xviL,  1M. 

2.  Remaining  as  loth  to  depart. 

**  No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.* 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

3.  Drawn  out  in  time ;  protracted,  slow :  M, 
a  lingering  disease. 

1.  Slow  in  taking  effect :  as,  a  lingering 
poison. 

lin'-ger-lng-l&  adv.  [Eng.  lingering;  -ly.] 
In  a  lingering  manner  ;  slowly,  tediously. 

"Unless  chronical  diseases  do  lingeringly  deatrur 
IV-Boyle;  Work*,  i. 868. 

*Hn'-ger-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  linger;  -ly.}  Lift 
geringly, 

"  She  sang  the  refrain  very  low.  very  lingerl*." 
C,  Bronti :  Jane  Eyre,  C!L  UL 

•Un-get,*Un'-K6t,J.  IFr.Ungot.]  [iNoor.l 
An  iron  mould  for  casting  metals ;  a  small 
mass  of  metal ;  an  ingot. 

"  Iron  lingott  quenched  with  viueg»r."—  CtemdeK : 
Rtmaint,  (amiel 

Ling'  ism,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

ntrap. :  The  system  introduced  by  Peter 
Henry  Ling,  a  Swedish  poet  (1770-1830),  with 
a  view  to  the  physical  and  moral  improve- 


bffitt,  b6jf;   poilt,  \63r\;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  cWn,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
-dan.  -tlan  =  «han.   -tlon.  Hilon  =  Chun ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -oloos,  -tlou«,    slous  =  shut),    -ble,  -die.  Ar.  _  bel.  del. 


lingle— link 


ment  of  the  human  race.  It  consist*  of 
physical  exercises,  joined  with  the  study  of 
music  and  poetry.  (Larousse.) 

Un'-gle,  s.    [LINGER] 

lin  go,  s.  [Port.,  from  Lat  lingua  =  a 
tongue.]  A  tongue,  language,  speech,  dialect. 

"  I  wished  to  learu  something  respecting  the 
mysterious  Romany  lingo,  so  little  known."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept  29,  1888. 

lin  gua  (gu  as  gw),  s,    [Lat] 

Entom. :  A  tongue  formed  by  a  development 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  ligula.  It  ia  very 
distinct  in  bees. 

Lm  gua  clous  (gu.-utgw).  a.  [Lat  linyuax 
(genit.  linguacis),  from  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 
Fond  of  using  the  tongue ;  talkative,  loqua- 
cious. 

*  lln-gua-den -tal  (gu  as  gw),  o.  &  *. 

[Lat.  lingua  =  the  tongue  ;  dens  (genit.  dent  in) 
=  a  tooth,  and  Eiig.  adj.  sutf.  -al.\ 

A.  As  iidj.  :  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters 
d  and  t. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sound  or  letter  formed  or 
uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth. 

"The  Unpuadentalt,  th,  dh,  be  will  voon  learn."— 
Holder:  Elm.  of  Speech. 

•lin'-gua-form  (gu  as  gw),  a.     [LINOUI- 

FORM.j 

Un  gua  fran'-ca  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Ital.  =  a 
free  tongue.]  A  tongue  which  will  enable  one 
to  be  intelligible  overa  wide  extent  of  country, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  language  of  the 
districts  over  which  he  passes.  The  Hindu- 
stani is  a  lingua  franca ;  it  is  intelligible  over 
India,  though  there  are  at  least  twelve  other 
widely  spoken  languages  there,  with  many 
minor  ones  or  dialects. 

"  That  clear,  simple,  graceful,  flexible,  and  all- 
expressive  Urdu  speech,  which  IB  even  now  the  litfjua 
franca  of  nioet  parts  of  India,  and  the  special  favourite 
of  the  ruling  race." — Beamei:  Comp.  Gram.  Aryan 
Lang,  of  India  (1872).  i.  12L 

lih  gual  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  i.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  ling-natis,  from  lingua  =  the  tongue.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  |  x-rtaining  to  the  tongue  :  as,  the 
lingual  nerves.  0 

2.  Formed  by  the  means  of  the  tongue. 

"We  get  at  once  the  linmial*onna.''—Beam*t:  Comp. 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (1872),  L  217. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  or  sound  produced 
by  means  of  the  tongue  :  a*  «fc,  A. 

"The  connection  between  dentals  and  cerebral*  rest* 
on  the  principle  ....  that  these  two  claases  of 
ferand  are  really  the  weaker  and  stronger  branches 
respectively  of  one  and  the  same  group,  which,  as 
being  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  tongue, 
may  I*  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
linffuaU."— Beairtfi:  Comp.  Gram,  Aryan  Lang.  (1872), 
t  219. 

lingual-artery,  *. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
which  supplies  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and,  meeting  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side, 
unites  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  form  the 
ranine  artery. 

lingual-ribbon,  s. 

Zool. :  One  of  the  names  for  the  masticatory 
apparatus  in  Gasteropodous  Molluscs.  Called 
also  the  Tongue,  Odontophore,  or  Radula 
(q.v.). 

lingual-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Amber-coloured,  glossy,  and  trans- 
lucent recurved  spines  on  the  muscular 
"lingua"  or  tongue  of  certain  molluscs,  as 
Trochus,  Cyprsea,  &c. 

tin  gnat  -u  la  (gu  as  gw). «.  [Fern,  dimln. 
of  Lat.  linguains  =  gifted  with  a  tongue.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Linguatulina  (q.v.). 

Un  guat-u-  -li'  na  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
linguatuUa) ;  Lat.'neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Arachnida.  The  animals 
4re  so  vermiform  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  placed  with  the  intestinal  worms,  but 
_n  the  immature  state  they  resemble  Acari, 
except  that  the  legs  are  only  four.  The  male 
is  much  smaller  than  the  female.  They  are 
ringed  and  flattened,  with  a  mouth  furnished 
with  a  horny  ring  and  two  horny  hooks,  one 
on  each  side.  They  are  parasitic  in  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammals, 
and  in  the  lungs  of  some  reptiles.  About 


twenty  species  have  been  described,  the  best 
known  being  PeutasUima  tcenwide*,  which  in- 
fests the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

lin-guet,  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  tongue ;  a  languet. 

2.  The  piece  of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns 
down  over  the  mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

lin'  gui  form,  *  lin'-gua-form  (gu  as 
gw),  s.  [Lat.  lingua  =  a  to'ngue  and  jorma  = 
form,  shape,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  tongue. 

tin  -guist  (gn  as  gw),  *.  [Lat  lingvfa)  =  a 
tongue  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  In  languages ;  one 
who  can  speak  several  languages. 

"  He  wu  a  linyuiit,  a  mathematician,  and  a  pott-"— 
Macaulny :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

*  2.  A  master  of  language  or  conversation ; 
one  skilled  in  tongue-fence. 

t  lin'- guist  er  (gn  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  linguist; 
-cr.\  One  who  dabbles  in  linguistics ;  a  lin- 
guist, a  philologer. 

"He  who  writes  to  be  read  does  not  writ*  for 
linyuiittr*."—J.  R.  Lowell,  in  Annandal*. 

lin-guis  tic,  lin  guis  tic  al  (gn  as  gw), 
a.  [Eng.  linguist;  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  language  or  linguistics. 

"The  philologist  justly  assigns  these  tongues  a  low 
position  in  the  lirmiittic  scale. "—Brinton:  Jtytfu  of 
the  Jfew  World,  ch.  L 

lin-guis  -tics  (gu  as  gw),  «.  [LINGUISTIC.] 
The  science  of  languages,  or  of  the  comparative 
grammar  and  etymology  of  words. 

"  The  science  of  American  tinffutitvs*  1»  still  in  its 
Infancy."— Brinton  ;  Mytht  of  the  ."few  World,  ch.  L 

lin'-gu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  strap,  a  little  tongue, 
from  'lingua  =  a  tongue,  which  the  shell  re- 
sembles. ] 

Zool.  <fc  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lingtilidie  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  oblong, 
compressed,  obliquely  gaping  at  each  end. 
Recent  species,  sixteen,  from  India,  the  East- 
ern Islands,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the 
West  of  America,  Fossil  ninety-one  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  till  now.  Lingulse  existed  in 
the  British  seas  as  late  as  the  Coralline  Crag. 

lingula  flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  5,000 
feet  in  thickness,  of  Upper  Cambrian  age, 
lying  just  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North 
Wales,  and  palaeontologically  the  equivalent 
of  Barrande  s  primordial  zone.  In  1846  Mr. 
E.  Davis  discovered  in  them  the  Lingula  (now 
removed  to  the  genus  Lingulella),  from  which 
they  are  named.  About  forty  fossils  are 
found  in  the  Lingula  slates,  only  four  of 
which  continue  in  the  Tremadoc  rocks.  Be- 
sides Lingulella  Davisil,  there  are  a  Phyllopod 
Crustacean  (Hymenocaris  vermicauda),  and  a 
trilobite  (Olenus  micrurus).  Ashy  tuffs  are 
Interstratified  with  the  Liugula  beds.  (LyeU.) 

liri'-gu-late,  a.  [Lat.  lingutotus,  from  lingula 
—  a  strap,  dimin.  of  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 
Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap ;  ligulate, 
linguiform. 

liri-gu'  li  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lingu?(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  PalceonL  ;  A  family  of  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  subequivalve, 
attached  by  a  pedicle  passing  out  between  the 
valves ;  texture  horny,  minutely  tubular. 
Animal  with  a  highly  vascular  mantle,  fringed 
with  homv  setae,  oral  arms,  thick,  fleshy, 
spiral,  c  ,iera,  Lingula  and  U  bolus. 

ling1 -wort,  s.    [Eng.  ling  and  wort.} 

Lot. :  An  unidentified  plant.  Johnson  simply 
defines  it  as  "an  herb." 

Ung'-y"  (1),  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  fcm0(q.v.).] 

1.  Tall,  limber,  flexible.    (Prov.) 

2.  Active,  strong ;  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

*ling'-^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  ling  (2);  -y.]  Heathy, 
heathery. 

"  His  cell  was  upon  a  lingy  moor." — Ward:  Eng- 
land'* Reformation,  p.  396. 

lin-hay',  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  A  shed  open 
at  the  sides,  commonly  used  to  run  waggons 
and  carts  into  when  they  are  not  in  use.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  shed  erected 
for  occasional  shelter  for  cattle  on  exposed 
pastures.  ' 

"  Home-side  of  the  linhay,  and  under  the  ashen 
hedge-row."— ft,  D.  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  iiL 


*  li  nigr-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  linum  =  flax,  hemp} 
gero  =s  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou*.\ 
Bearing  or  producing  flax  or  linen. 

lin  -i-ment,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linimentum  •= 
iin  ointment,  from  lino  =  to  smear;  ItaL, 
Port.,  &  iSp.  linimento.} 

Med* :  A  soft  or  thin  ointment ;  a  substance 
or  preparation  thinner  than  an  ointment  but 
thicker  than  oil.  A  stimulating  preparation 
for  external  application.  Garrod  enumerated 
sixteen  linimenta (liniments)  as  used  in  British 
practice.  They  are:  linimentum  aconiti,  I.  am- 
monite, 1.  camphorce,  I.  aaponis,  &c. 

li'-nin, ».  [Lat.,  &c.  lin(um)  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

f'hem. :  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained 
from  Linum  catkarticum,  commonly  known  as 
Purging  flax.  It  is  extracted  with  ether,  from 
which  It  separates  as  white  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  persis- 
tently bitter. 

lin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LIKE,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
I,  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  on  the  inside. 

2.  The  act  of  ranging,  as  a  body  of  men,  In 
a  line  along  or  by  the  side  of  anything. 

3.  The  covering  of  the  inside  of  anything,  as 
Of  a  dress,  a  box,  Ac. 

"The  fold  In  the  gristle  of  the  nose  Is  covered  with 
*  lining,  which  differs  from  the  lacing  of  the  tongue." 
—Grew:  Cotmologiu. 

i.  That  which  is  within  ;  contents. 

"The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats." 

Ohaketp. :  Richard  //.,  i.  4, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :   Puddle  laid    on    th» 
sides  of  a  canal,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of 
water. 

2.  Join.  :   Inside  boarding  ;    in  contradis- 
tinction to  outside  sheathing  or  boxing,  called 
casing.     A  covering  of  an  interior  surface, 
such  as  the  boxing  of  window-shutters,  the 
iaciugs  on  each  side  of  a  doorway,  &c. 

3.  MetalL :  The  fixing  or  protecting  stuff  on 
the  boshes  of  a  puddling- furnace  ;  the  inside 
surface  material  of  a  blast-furnace  (q.v.). 

link  (1),  «.  [A.S.  hlence,  hlenca;  cogn.  with 
led.  hlel'kr  =  a  link;  Dan.  lanke  =  a  chain,  a 
fetter;  Sw.  lank  =  a  link;  Ger.  gelenk=& 
joint,  a  link,  a  ring;  lenken  =  to  turn,  to 
bend ;  connected  with  A.S.  h'inc  =  a  ridge,  a 
balk  ;  hring  =  a  ring.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  short  connecting  piece  of  circular  or 
other  equivalent  shape,  as  one  of  the  oval 
rings  or  divisions  of  a  chain. 

"  Cracltiug  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  (inks  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  In  your  impediment. ' 

.Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  L  I. 

(2)  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together. 
like  a  link. 

"Make  a  link  of  hone-hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
It  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.  —  Mortimtrs 
Sutbandry, 

(3)  (PI.) :  A  chain. 

"  Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  link*  of  Iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit*." 

Shakttji.  :  Juliut  Catar,  L  a, 

*  (4)  A  sausage ;  so  called  because  they  are* 
made  in  a  continuous  chain. 

"Plenty  of  link*,  chitterlings  and  puddings."— W*- 
jiuhart :  Jiubelaii,  bk.  t  cb.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  connects ;  a  bond. 

"  i  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me." 

Jtilton:  P.  L.,  to.  914. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  ons 
thing  or  one  part  of  a  thing  with  another  | 
any  component  part  of  a  connected  series. 

"  The  proof  ta  not  a  conclusion  which  lies  at  th^  end 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  Uiotanoa 
oi  contrivance  Is  only  a  link,  and  of  which,  if  one  Unit 
fall,  the  whole  falls. '—Paley:  flat.  Th«ol.,  cb,  vL  ,, 

*  (3)  A  series. 

"I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link,  of  martyr*. 
— Addison :  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

3.  A  winding  or  meandering  of  a   river. 
(Scotch.) 

IL  Technically: 

L  Mach. :  A  short  connecting  bar  with  a 
bearing  in  each  end,  for  transmitting  motion 
from  one  rod  or  lever  to  another. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     sa,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qn=*kw. 
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8.  Surv.:  The  length  of  one  section  of 
Gimtar's  chain,  7*92  inches,  the  100th  part  of 
66  '"tit ;  10,000  square  links  make  a  statute 
acre. 

3.  Steam  Engin. :  The  link-motion  (q.T.)t 

link-lever,  *. 

Hail.  Engin. :  The  reversing  lever  of  a  loco- 
motive. 
link-motion,  s. 

Steam  Engin. :  ,Gear  by  which  the  valve  is 
operated  in  locomotives  and  similar  engines. 
It  acts  as  a  variable  cut-oft",  or  reverses  the 
dteam,  or  renders  the  valve  inactive,  as  may 
be  required.  It  consists  of  two  eccentrics 
an.l  their  rods,  one  for  the  forward  and  the 
other  for  the  backward  eccentric  :  the  outer 
ends  of  the  rods  are  connected  by  a  slot  link 
(hence  the  name),  and  the  end  of  the  valve- 
rod  works  in  the  slot.  The  steam-valves  are 
partiallv  opened,  quickly  closed  again,  so  that 
the  admission  of  steam  ceases  some  time  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
steam,  being  cut  oft',  is  worked  expansively. 
The  nearer  the  slide  is  to  the  middle  of  the 
Blot,  the  nuicker  is  the  cut-off. 

link-work,  s.  Work  in  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  connecting  pieces. 

link-worming,  s. 

Naut.  :  Worming  a  cable  by  chains  Inserted 
In  the  interstices  of  the  strands. 

yfrnlr  (2),  *  Unck,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  lint,  as 
in  lintstock  or  linstock  (q.v.).]  A  torch  made 
of  tow  and  pitch,  or  of  combustible  splinters, 
such  as  of  pitch-pine. 

"NympMdius  supposing  the  souldiers  had  called 
him,  went  thither  hliuselfe  without  torches  and 
Ifnctcf."— SavUe:  Tacitui;  Jlist.,  p.  10. 

Unk(l),tu.  &i.    [LINK  (IX*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect  together,  as  with  a  link  01 
Chain ;  to  couple. 

"  With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  iu  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph." 

Milton:  1'.  I,.,  1.828. 

2.  To  join  together  or  unite  in  concord, 
aonfederacy.  or  contract. 

"  If  with  a  lady  of  BO  high  resolve, 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  Hnk'd  In  love." 

Khatetp, :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  6. 

S.  To  connect  as  concomitant  or  mutually 
dependent. 

4.  To  connect  in  a  regular  series  of  conse- 
quences. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  be  joined  or  united  ;  to 
be  connected. 

"  T  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen." 

ShaXesp. :  3  Henry  17..  ill.  8. 

link  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  walk  or 
trip  aloag  quickly.  (Scotch.) 

"  [She]  const  her  daddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linkit  at  it  iu  her  aark  I " 

Burns :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

tllnk'-bo"^,  llnk'-man,  *.  [Eng.  lfnfc(2),s., 
andfcoy,  orman.]  A  boy  or  man  who  carries  a 
link  or  torch  to  light  foot  passengers  at  night 
or  in  a  fog. 

"  Though  them  art  tempted  by  the  Hnkmnn'i  call, 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall." 

Gay :  Trivia,  ill.  189. 

links,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  hlinc  =  a  ridge,  a  balk  of  land 
left  unpluughed  ;  alinch.]  Flat,  sandy  ground 
on  the  sea-shore,  covered  with  bent,  fhrze, 
Ac.,  and  frequently  used  for  the  game  of  golf. 
Used  here  to  denote  the  field  where  golf  is 
played  without  regard  to  such  location  or 
surrounding!. 

litin,  s.     [Lis,  s.]    A  waterfall,  a  precipice. 

"  Whylos  uw  re  a  linn  the  buniie  plays. 
As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimul't."       ' 

Burnt;  Halloween. 

Un  nee  a,  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  J.  Gronovius 
after  Lirinasus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  great 
botanist  himself,  who  preferred  having  hia 
name  attached  not  to  a  showy  plant,  but  to 
this  lowly  Northern  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caprifoliacese,  tribe  Loni- 
eercse.  The  calyx  limb  is  five-cleft;  the 
corolla  campanulate,  live-cleft,  with  equal 
segments  ;  the  stamens  four,  didynamous;  tlie 
fruit  a  dry,  three-celled  berry,  one  cell  only 
having  a  perfect  seed.  Only  known  species, 
Limited  borealis.  It  is  a  small  plant,  with 
twisting,  filiform -branched  steins;  opposite, 
broadly-ovate,  stalked  leaves ;  axillary  pe- 
duncles of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  rarely 
fruiting.  It  is  a  Northern  plant,  found  wild 


in  Britain  in  llr  forests.  In  plantations  in  the 
middle  and  east  of  Scotland  ;  doubtfully  in- 
digenous elsewhere.  Abroad  it  occurs  from 
Lapland  to  Northern  Italy,  Arctic  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

Lin  nre  an,  Lin-no'-an,  «.  [After  Lin- 
nteus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Linnaeus ;  in- 
vented or  introduced  by  Linnaeus. 

Unneean  Society,  s.  A  society  founded 
to  carry  out  those  botanical  ami  zoological 
investigations,  with  regard  to  which  Linnaeus, 
in  his  Xystema  Natures,  had  led  the  way.  It 
was  founded  in  1788,  and  incorporated  on 
March  26,  1802.  In  1791  it  began  to  publish 
Transactions. 

Linnosan-system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  sexual  system  of  hotany  intro- 
duced by  Linnwus,  which,  though  unequalled 
for  the  aid  it  affords  fit  finding  the  name  of  a 
flower,  yet  labours  under  the  fatal  defect  that 
it  is  purely  artificial.  Previous  to  his  time, 
Jung,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburgh, 
who  died  in  1657,  had  introduced  the  Latin 
botanical  nomenclature.  Tournefort,  who 
died  in  1708,  had  been  the  first  to  classify 
plants  into  strictly  defined  genera.  It  re- 
mained for  Linnaeus  to  arrange  them,  and 
deline  tlie  several  genera  and  species  scientifi- 
cally. He  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
into  twenty-four  classes.  The  first  eleven 
were  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens. 
They  were :  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria, 
Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Heptan- 
dria,  Octandria,  Enneandria,  Decandria,  and 
Dodecandria ;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
Icosandria  and  Polyandria,  on  their  number 
and  insertion ;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
Didynamia  and  Tetradynamia,  on  their  num- 
ber and  relative  lengths  ;  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth, Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and  Poly- 
adelphia,  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined;  the  nineteenth, Syngenesia,  on  theaggre- 
gation  of  the  flowers ;  the  twentieth,Gynandria, 
on  the  abnormal  situation  of  the  stamens  ;  the 
twenty-first  to  the  twenty-third,  Moncecia, 
Dioacia,  and  Polygamia,  on  the  existence,  more 
or  less,  of  unisexual  flowers  ;  and  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Cryptogamia,  grouping  together  all 
plants  of  concealed  nuptials,  in  other  words, 
all  flowerless  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  orders  were 
founded  on  the  number  of  pistils ;  hence  the 
words  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigyia,  Ac.  In 
other  cases,  when  the  classes  were  not  founded 
on  the  number  of  stamens,  Pentandria  and 
Decandria,  &c.,  were  used  as  orders.  For  the 
orders  of  the  exceptional  classes,  Tetrady- 
namia and  Polygamia,  see  these  words. 
Linnaeus  himself,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica, 
published  in  1751,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Natural  System  by  establishing  sixty-eight 
orders  of  plants  linked  together  according  to 
what  he  believed  their  proper  affinities. 

Lin  me'  it  e,  s.  [Named  after  Linnteus  by 
Haidinger  ;  suff.  ~ite  (Afin..);  Ger.  Linneit.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
two  varieties :  (1)  cupriferous,  to  which 
Haidinger's  name  was  originally  given  ;  and 
(2)  a  nickeliferous  variety.  Cleavage,  cubic. 
Found  in  octahedrons  and  also  massive. 
Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'8  to  5  ;  lustre,  me- 
tallic ;  colour,  steel-gray;  streak,  blackish-gray ; 
fracture,  uneven.  Compos.:  variable,  but  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2Co8  -f  CoS2,  which 
equals  sulphur  42'0,  cobalt  58*0.  The  cobalt 
is  frequently 
partly  re- 
placed by 
nickel  orcop- 
per.  Found 
in  gneiss  at 
Bastnaes, 
Sweden,  and 
at  Siegeo, 
Prussia. 

lin' -net  (1), 
*lyne,  *. 

alinnet,from 
lin,  Lat.  li- 
num =  flax, 
so  called 
from  its  feed- 
ing on  the  LINNET. 
seed  of  flax 
and  hemp;  Ger.  teinjintce  =  a  flax- finch.] 

[LlNTWHITE.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  FringiUa  cannabina  (Linn.),  the 


Linotacannabina  of  more  recent  ornithologist*. 
a  very  common  and  well  known  song-bird. 
frequenting  all  Europe  south  of  64%  and  in 
Asia  extending  to  Turkestan.  It  is  a  winter 
visitor  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  iu  found 
in  great  numbers  in  Barbary,  the  Canaries, 
and  Madeira.  It  frequents  open  places,  pre- 
ferring commons  and  fields  of  furze.  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  plumage  is  brown  ;  in 
the  breeding  season,  the  breasb  and  head  of 
both  sexes  becomes  a  crimson-red,  varying 
only  in  degree.  The  (later)  generic  and  spe- 
cific names  have  reference  to  the  fondness  of 
the  bird  for  the  seeds  of  flax  and  hemp.  It  is 
popularly  known,  according  to  its  sex  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  the  Red,  Gray,  or 
Brown  Linnet. 

"  Perchance  the  patron  of  hl>  TOW 
Some  artless  linnet  §ing»." 

bhenttone  :  Valentine't  Dag. 

2.  PI.  :  The  genus  Linota  (q.v.). 

lln'-net  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  lunette.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

linnet-hole,  5. 

Glass  ;  A  hole  connecting  the  glass-melting 
furnace  with  the  arch. 

lin-6-le'-Io,  a.     [Lat.,  &c.  lin(wn)  (q.v.),  and 

Eng.  oleic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

linolcic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjgHasOs.  An  acid  occurring  in 
linseed  and  poppy  oils.  It  is  obtained  by 
saponifying  the  oil,  extracting  with  ether, 
decomposing  the  soluble  soap  with  an  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  to  dry- 
ness.  It  is  a  faint,  yellow,  oily  liquid,  of  a  sp. 
gr.  0-9206.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  becomes  converted  intu  a  resinoid,  Oxy- 
linoleic  acid. 

lin-o'-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  linum  =  flax,  and 
oleum  ~  oil.] 

1.  A  preparation  of   linseed-oil,   rendered 
solid  by  admixture  with  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  india-rubber  or  guttu-percha.   Vulcan- 
ized, it  is  carved  into  mouldings  and  polished  ; 
and,   mixed  with  ground  cork  and   pressed 
upon  canvas,  it  forms  a  kind  of  floor-cloth. 
Dissolved,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  water- 
proof fabrics,  or  as  a  paint  for  iron  or  wood, 
ships'  bottoms,  &c. 

2.  The  floor-cloth  so  prepared. 

ll-no-syr'-Is  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  linum  ;  Gr. 
AiVoy  (Linon),  and  Lat.  syrus  =  a  broom,  a 
besom.]  [LINUM.] 

£ot.  ;  Goldylocks  ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
suborder  Solidnginese.  The  achenes  are  com- 
pressed and  silky,  the  pappus  in  a  double 
row  pilose,  the  involucre  of  one  row  of  scales, 
surrounded  by  several  long  ones,  or  imbri- 
cated ;  the  florets  all  perfect,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  yellow.  Ten  species  known  from 
Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia.  Linosyris  vitl- 

aris,  the  Flax-leaved  Goldylocks,  is  British. 

t  is  found  on  limestone  dills  iu  the  South  of 
England,  but  is  rare. 

It-no  -ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  linot  =  t 
linnet  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Linnets.  A  term  proposed  by 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  his  Geographical 
and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  By  this  classification, 
the  Linnets  are  admitted  to  generic  distinction 
among  the  finches.  The  bill  is  straight,  coni- 
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cal,  and  pointed  ;  the  nostrils,  basal,  lateral, 
concealed  by  short  feathers ;  wings  long, 
somewhat  pointed ;  the  tirst,  second,  and 


third  feathers  nearly  equal  in  length ;  the 
tarsi  short ;  the  lateral  toes  of  equal  length. 
Third  toe  and  claw  are  long,  as  is  that  in 
the  middle  j  claws  slender,  amite,  and 
curved;  tail  lorked.  Linnets  are  common  and 
widespread  in  Europe  and  in  Northwest  Africa. 
They  are  good  singers,  arc  easily  educated,  and 
are  often  kept  as  cage  birds.  They  are  known 
by  various  names,  as  the  Red  or  Kone  Linnet, 
the  Green  Linnet,  the  Mealy  Redpole,  Ac. 

*  li  -nous,  a.    [Eng.  lin(e)  (1),  g. ;  -ou$.}    Per- 
taining to  or  iu  a  line. 

lin  -pin,  s.    [LiNcH-piN.J 

lin' -sang,  *.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :    A    genus    of    Viverridse.      Linsang 
gracilis  is  found  in  Java. 

Un'  -  seed,  *  lynne  -  seed,  *  lin  -  ced,  a. 

[Mod.  Kug.  tin  ==  flax,  and  Eng.  seed.} 


Doil,  b6y;  pout,  Jolkrl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      irif 
.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion.    sion  =  g*"^"      -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  anus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dpi. 
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Chem. :  The  seed  of  the  flax-plant  (Linum 
fntatissimum).  It  is  grown  In  various  coun- 
tries, but  chiefly  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
Its  composition  varies  considerably,  but  the 
following  is  the  average  proportion  in  which 
the  principal  constituents  are  present:— 
Albuminous  substances,  30  per  cent.  ;  fat 
•nd  oil,  32  per  cent. ;  mineral  matter  4  per 
cent. ;  water,  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  swells  up 
when  the  seed  is  macerated  in  water.  One 
part  of  linseed  in  sixteen  parts  boiling  water 
yields  a  mucilage  thick  enough  to  be  drawn 
into  threads.  The  chief  ash  constituents  are 
lime,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates 
and  partly  united  in  the  ash  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  residue  obtained  after  expressing 
the  fixed  oil  forma  the  principal  oil-cake  of 
commerce. 

linseed-cake,  ».  The  caked  or  solid 
mass  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of 
flax-seed  It  is  largely  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
Also  called  OIL-CAKE  (q.v.). 

linseed-meal,  .-.  Pulverijed  or  ground 
linseed,  used  for  poultices. 

linseed  mill,  .<.   A  mill  for  grinding  flax- 

•ecu  lor  on. 

linseed  oil,  s. 

Chen. :  The  flxed  oil  expressed  from  linseed. 
Linseed-oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of 
linoleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  being  the  glyoeride 
of  linoleic  acid.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  class  known  as  drying  oiU,  from  their 
property  of  drying  up  into  a  transparent 
tough  resinous  mass  when  exposed  to  the 
air  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
it  loses  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  it 
becomes  thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  and 
nes  up,  still  more  readily  than  in  the  fresh 
state,  into  a  turpentine-like  mass,  scarcely 
aoluble  in  oils.  It  then  forms  the  basis  of 
printers'  and  painters'  varnishes.  The  freshly 
pressed  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is 
without  disagreeable  taste  ;  but  the  commer- 
cial oil  ha»  often  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell 
and  taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  -9335  at  15% 
and  becomes  solid  at  20'  to  27'.  Linseed-oil 
mixed  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  forms  caout- 
ciiouc-like  products.  A  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  yellow-brown  spot,  quickly 
changing  to  black,  with  ropy  consistence. 
Lmseed-oll  yields,  with  alkalis,  a  very  soft 
soap,  and  is  acted  on  with  facility  by  oxidizing 
agents  generally.  It  is  often  found  largely 
adulterated  with  other  oils,  such  as  cotton- 
seed oil,  rosin  oil,  etc. 

Un'-sS-ite, ».    [LINDSAYIX*.] 

Un'-sey,  »•  [Mid.  Eng.  Un  =  linen ;  suff.  -sey  ] 
A  countiy-made  fabric  of  linen  warp  and 
worsted  nlling,  undressed  ;  linsey-woolsey. 

linsey-woolsey,  o.  &  «. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

2.  Fig. :  Made  up  of  different  materials; 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  vile,  mean. 

"  A  lawless,  linitii-voot,,,  brother. - 

fl«£7er  .-  audlirat,  pt.  L,  o.  lit 
a.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fabric  made  of  linen  and  wool 
mixed  ;  linsey. 

"  2.  Fig. :  A  motley  composition  ;  a  gali- 
matia ;  jargon. 

"  "l»t ''"W-wwrfaw  hast  thon  to  .peak  to  tuT" 
Skakap.  :  All,  WM  Tkat  JS,\a,  ..  •,«,  |v.  L 

•  Un  stock,  *  lint-stock, «.  [Dat  lontstok, 
from  lont  = 
a  match,  stok 
=  a  stick ; 
cogn.  with 
Dan.  lunte- 
stok,  from 
lunte  =  a 
match,  stok 
=  a  stick  ; 
8w.  Innt- 
stake,  from 
Junta  =  a 
match,  stake 
-  a  stick.) 
A  gunner's 

forked    3taff  LINSTOCK*. 

to  hold  a  match  of  lint  dipped  in  saltpetre. 


"The  gunner  held  I, is  limtock  y*n 
For  welconw-ahot  prepared." 
Scott;  Me 


linseite— lion 

lint,  *  lynt,  I.    (Mid.  Eng.  Hn  =  flax.)   [Lms 

1.  Flax. 

2.  Ravelled  or  scraped  linen  reduced  to  a 
soft  state  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  or 
ulcers.     As  formerly  prepared,  it  consisted  of 
scrapings  from  the  surface  of  old  linen  cloth 
which  was  drawn  beneath  a  knife,  the  weftl 
threads  being  pushed  back  from  time  to  time 
and  the  scrapings  being  obtained  from  the 
threads  of  the  warp. 

3.  Fine  fluff  or  flue. 

lint-doctor,  '.  A  sharp-edged  ruler  on 
the  delivery  side  of  the  calico-printing  cylin- 
der, to  detain  any  lint  or  fibres  which  may 
come  off  the  cotton  cloth. 

"  lint -scraper,  s.    A  young  surgeon. 

Un'-tel,  "lyn-tel,   •lln-telL   ..    [O.  Fr. 

lintel;  Fr.  linteau,  from  LowLat.  Kntellus 
from  limitellus,  dimin.  of  limes  (genit.  linitis) 
=  a  border.) 

Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid 
horizontally  over  a  doorway  or  window. 

bunco  of  hyatoii.  ajul  dlo  it  111  the  blood 


Un-ton  ite,  ».     [Named   after  Miss    L.  A. 
Lmton,  who  analyzed  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.y  V  have 
Ing  a  fine  granular  structure  and  green  colour 
It  occurs  as  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  are  derived  from  the  amv2- 
daloidal  diabase  of  Grand  Marais. 

•  lint  -seed,  s.    [LINSSED.) 

lint  -white...    [A.8.  linetwige.]    A  linnet 

"  tyi.  "HiZS  0oU*'§  """It1"  •"'  »oods, 
When  UwiMlto  chant  amoni  the  ba<U." 

*»m  .'  To  H-illiam  Mmfum. 

lint'  -white,   o.      [Eng.    lint,    and    white.] 
Flaxen  ;  as  white  as  lint 

••u«u,l'th.  U.MMU  look*.- 


li'-nnm,  «.     rut..  from  Or.  Am*  (Mno»)  = 
anything  made  of  flax  or  the  flax  plant.) 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lina- 
cese  (q.v.).  u  consists  of  herbs  or  small 
shrubs  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves,  the  stipules  wanting  or  glandular. 

lowers  in  dlchotomous  panicled  racemose  or 
fascicled  cymes  :  sepals  five,  persistent;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  five  ;  styles  five  ;  seeds  ovate 
compressed.  Known  species  eighty.  Widely 

iltlyated  for  economic  purposes,  though 
52?  Jel!,  ">  ln  thi>  country  than  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  [FLAX.]  The 
leaves  of  L.  cathartimm  are  purgative.  L 
•elaginoitles  it  considered  in  Peru  as  bitter 
and  aperient.  L.  strictun.,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  wild  in  the  Punjaub 
and  Thibet,  is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan  for 
it»  oil,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
linseed  oil. 


*•  '  "*•'    PnU  of 


a,  L  ». 


li'-on,  *  le-on,  «.     [O.  Fr.  lean,  from  Lat. 
leonem,  accus.  of  leo  =  a  lion,  from  Or  A<W 
(leon);  Fr.  lion;  8p.  lean;  ItaL  leant':  Ger 
torn;  O.  H.  Ger.  leo,  lewo  ;  Buss,  in-;  Litlu 
leras,  lavas  ;  Dut  leeuw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
2.  Fig.  :  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  ; 
one  who  or  that  which  excites  curiosity. 

"  He  had  suddenly  rtaen  to  literary  lame  and  be- 
S'SVilL  *  ""  """  "'  ""  **'-'""»  •  e°«i™i%. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Aaron.  :  The  constellation  Leo  (q.T.X 

2.  Her.  :  A  frequent  change  in  coat-armour 
in  various  attitudes,  as  passant,  gardant.  ramp- 
ant, salient,  couchant,  die.    It  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

"  The  lion  argent  decked  his  breast" 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  LaMt  Minilrel.  IT.  10. 

S.  Zoo!.:  I'elis  leo  (formerly  elevated  into 
a  disBnct  genus  with  a  single  species,  Leo 
nobilis),  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  living  carnivore.  Its  range  in 
historical  time  is  very  wide.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  abound  with  reference  to  it,  and  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  lions  were  employed  to 
execute  judicial  sentences  (Dan.  vi.  16-24)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Honw  (/(.  xviii.  161)  ; 
Herodotus  mentions  lions  as  occurring  in 
Africa  (iv.  191),  and  in  Europe  (vii.  126), 


•nd  Theocritus  (Id.  x.  80);   by  Virgil  too. 
I.    65),    by  Ovid    (Her.    x.    85),    bj 'Martial 
in  almost    every  book,  and  by  Catullus   In 
ot    the    least  dainty  of  his   songs  (Cam 
mi.).    It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
sanguinary  games  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  the  cry  "  Uhristianos  ad  leones  "  had  a 
ternble  irajrort  for  the  early  church.     Its  e.-o- 
graphical  range  is  now  confined  to  Africa  and 
the  south-west  of  Asia,  extending  eastwar.1  as 
far  as  Gujerat.     It  existed  in  Europe  down  to 
historic  times,  and  formerly  ranged  over  Asia 
as  far  as  the  plains  of  Upper  India,     Though 
now  driven  from  the  Cape,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,    and    the    populous  parts  of 
Bgypt,  it  must  have  been  at  no  distant  date 
common   all   over  Africa,  for   Murray   say.  • 
(Geog.  Dlstrib.  of  Animals,  p.  93)  "lam  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Kirk  that  there  Is  no  naton  or 
tribe  which  has  not  a  name  for  the  lion  "    It 
varies  somewhat  in  size ;    but  for  an  adult 
African  male,  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  ten 
feet,  tail  three  feet,  height  at  shoulder,  three 
six  inches,  are   average  measurements 
The  Gujerat  variety  is  somewhat  smaller      It 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  maneless  "  lion  but 
a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent '1 
nrk,     'was   as    thoroughly  maued   as  any 
African  individual.     In  colour  lions  vary  from 
a  deep  chestnut-brown  to  gray,  so  silvery  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of 
white  lions  exists  in  South  Africa.  The  colour 
f  the  mane  varies  equally.     In  the  Nubian 
lion  it  is  generally  pale  fulvous,  and  in  Cape 
lions  black,  but  all  intermediate  shade*  are 
found  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  country  "' 
«gkfer-)    Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  (A  Hunter's  Wan, 
aeringt,  ch.  xv.)  has  also  shown  that  in  South 
Africa  the   so-tailed    Black-maned  lion  and 
others  with  yellow  scanty  manes  are  found 
among  Individuals  of  the  same  parentage. 

4.  Palosont. :  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawk  ins  enu- 
meratcs  among  the  Mid  Pleistocene,  and  again 
among  Late  Pleistocene  Mammalia  of  Great 
Britain  Felit  leo.  A  Felis  speUro  was  once 
recognized ;  it  is  now  deemed  not  specifically 
distinct  from  the  common  lion.  In  the  Early 
Pleistocene,  Prof.  Dawkins  has  the  Sabre, 
toothed  Lion,  sometimes  called  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Tiger.  [MACHAIRODU*.]  (Quar.  Jour 
OeoL  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1880),  39O-399.) 
H  The  Lesser  Lion : 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Leo  minor  (q.r.Ji 
lion-ant,  i. 
Bntom. :  The  same  as  ANT-LION.    [MYHHB- 

lion  dog,  s. 

Zool. :  According  to  Vero  Shaw  (Boole  oftlu 
Dog,  p.  191)  Canu  leoninus,  "a  degenerate 
scion  of  which  exists  in  Malta."  Youatt  (n 
SO)  thinks  it  may  be  a  cross  between  the  Mai' 
tese  and  the  hairless  Turkish  dog.  Its  hair 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  forelegs  is  very  long. 

t  lion-heart,  s.    One  who  is  lion-hearted. 
lion-hearted,  a.     Having  great  courage. 

i't^f?'''"'  ""'I"??  l"at  *1™d  "Wir  '»«™tltoalleiiet 


lion-like,  o.     Strong  and  brave  as  a  lion. 

"  He  .lew  tiro  lion-Ufa  men  ol  Moab."- 1  citron,  ij.  B. 

lion-lizard,  ., 

Zool. :  A  popular  American  name  for  Bast, 
liscus  americanus  or  mitratus.  (BASILISCUS.) 

*  lion-mettled,  o.    Having  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  lion. 

"  g«  ""n-m«««<i.  proud  ;  and  take  no  can 

SAaielp. .-  Jfoi-ottk,  IT.  I 

*  lion-sick,  a.    Sick  of  a  proud  heart. 

"  Vee,  non-tick,  sick  of  proud  heart ;  you  may  call  It 
melancholy,  it  ,„„  wll|  tvour  tho  man.--.s;,',i.jy.  • 
Trvtlia  i  Creuida.  li.  3. 

t  lion  tiger,  s. 

Zool. :  A  real  or  supposed  hybrid  between 
the  lion  and  the  tiger. 

"Similar  streak,  were-  oheerred  on  the  (ar  ol  tho 
ffon-IiJercuUB."—  Wood:  Ulia.  K<a.  HM..  i.  163. 

lion-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  those 
of  a  lion. 

lion's  ear,  >. 

Sot. :  (1)  Leonotis  ;  (2)  Espeletia. 

lion's  foot,  i: 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Leontopodium.    The  Common 
LionVfoot  is  L.  imlgare,  wild  in  Austria 

2.  Alchemilla  vu.lga.ris. 


lionoed— liparia 
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Iton's-leaC  ».  A  popular  name  for  the 
Bi>;ip-dragon,  Antirrhinum  majus.  [ANTIRRHI- 
jruM.l 

Bot. :  Leontice  Leontopetalon.    [LEONTICE.] 

lion's  month,  .-. 

Bot. :  Aponim  leonis,  wild  at  Singapore. 

lion's  paw,  s. 

Bot.  :  Akhemilla  vulgaris. 

lion's-provlder,  &.  A  popular  but  in- 
correct name  for  the  jackal,  and  hence  applied 
to  any  one  who  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or 
foil  to  another. 

lion's  share,  s.  The  greater  or  a  dispro- 
portionate share,  taken  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  ii  contract,  and  maintained  by  the  right  of 
illicit.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
fable  of  ^Esop  in  whiuh  the  lion,  fox,  &c.,  are 
hunting  together,  and  is  applied  to  cases  in 
which  when  two  or  more  parties  are  acting  to- 
cether,  the  greatest  share  or  profit  is  taken 
by  the  strongest. 

lion's-tail,  5. 
Botany : 

1.  The    labiate    genus    Leonotis,    various 
species  of  whiuh  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  Ac. 

2.  (Spec.):  Leonotis  leonurus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     The  resemblance  to  a  lion's 
tail  is  in  the  inflorescence. 

lion's  tooth.  «. 
Bot.  :  Leontodon. 

li  onced,  le   on^ed,  a. 

[LlON.] 

Her.  :    Adorned    with 
lions'  heads,   as  a  cross 
the  ends  of  which  termi- 
nate in  lions'  heads.  LIONCED 
U  on  96110,  «.    [  I-Y.] 

Her.  :  A  small  lion  ;  specif.,  one  of  several 
borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

* li'-in-eX  s.    [Eng.  lion;  dimin.  suff.  -el]   A 
small  or  young  lion. 

li  on  ess,  *.    [Pr.  lionnesse.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind ;  a  she-lion. 

"  The  gaunt  Honest,  with  hunger  bold. 
Springs  front  the  mountain*  tow'rd  the  guarded  fold." 
Pope  •'  Bomcr ;  Iliad  x.  213. 

*  2.  A  remarkable  woman. 


f  ll'-An-St,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  dimin.  suff. -«(.]  The 
same  as  LIONEL.  (Soutkey,  in  Annandale.) 

*  li  on  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  lion ;  -ism.}  The  at- 
tracting of  attention  as  a  lion  or  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity  :  the  pursuit  of  curiosi- 
ties. [LION,  I.  2.) 

"The  honours  and  humoun  of  lionism."— Charley  : 
aemoirt  of  Mrt.  ffemans,  li.  35. 

H  6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Mountain  Lion 
mine;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

»Min.  :  A  variety  of  Native  Tellurium  (q.v.), 
•ceurring  in  thin  plates.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  4-005  ;  colour,  dark  gray.  Appears  homo- 
geneous, but  found  to  contain  36  per  cent,  of 
silica,  and  6  per  cent,  of  alumina  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

t  II  6n  izo,  *  li  -on  ise,  v.t.  ft  <.  [Eng. 
Kon;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  visit  as  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a 

"  ice. 

"  We  came  on  to  Oxford,  lionized  It,  and  out  to  Cud- 
desdon."—  Wttberfane:  Life,  li.  12. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  or 
•fcriosity. 

3.  To  show  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place 
X).    (Disraeli ;  Lothair,  ch.  xxiv.) 

B.  Intrana. :  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
nterest  or  curiosity  in  a  place. 

"  Rushing  off.  ...  from  the  splendour  and  lionising 
»  a  London  season."— Lit  era  ry  World,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

n-l^,  a.    [Eng.  lion;  -ly.\     Like  a  lion  ; 
. 

"The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form 
of  jurisdiction,  makes  a  tntMfonnathm  of  herself  into 
ii  asa."— Milton :  Reason  of  Church  Govt.,  ii. 

I  on  ship,  a.  [Eng.  lion  ;  -ship.]  The  con- 
lition,  state,  or  personality  of  a  lion  ;  a  mode 
'f  adilresft  to  a  linn. 

"Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  ftmi  his  !iuH.ihif>  &  very  lamb." 

Goldsmith :  Epilogue  to  The  Sistert. 


,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idff.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Mallophaga.  Antennae 
clubbed,  and  composed  of  four  joints  ;  maxil- 
lary palpi  present.  The  Liotheidte  are  para- 
sites resembling  lice,  and  live  on  mammals 
and  birds. 

li-6  the'-iim,  *.     [Gr.  Actot  (Z«io«)  =  smooth, 
and  0«o«  (theos)  =  a  god.    (Agassiz.)~\ 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Liotlieldte. 
Parasitic  on  birds. 

Mioun,  s.    [LION.] 

Up,  •  lippe,  «.     [A.S.  lippa,  Uppe  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  lip ;    Dan.  lobe ;  Sw.  Idpp ;  Ger.  lippe, 
lefie;   O.  H.   Ger.   lefs,   le/ur ;  Lat.   labrum, 
idbium;  Ir.  Jab;  Gael.  Hob ;  Pers.  lab.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  honey-suckles  would  he  often  strip. 
And  lay  their  sweetnesse  on  tier  sweeter  Up," 

Browne;  Britannia's  Pastoral*,  bk.  ii,  |  4. 

2.  The  border  or  edge  of  anything  :  as,  the 
lip  of  a  vessel,  a  projecting  flange. 

"There  IB  not  so  good  compression  made  ujK>n  the 
Upt  of  the  wound  thro'  thorn  holes,  as  to  hinder  them 
from  thrusting  out."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  vi.  5. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heart. 

"  Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer, 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  lip  were  there." 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  44. 

4.  Speech,  language. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Two  fleshy  folds  formed  ex- 
ternally by  common  integument,  and  inter- 
nally by  mucous  membrane,  having  between 
them  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  some  fat,  and  the 
labial  glands.    They  are  attached  to  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  and  connected  to  the  gum  in 
the  mesial  line  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
the  upper  and  larger  being  called  the  fran-urn 
Jabii  superiority  the  other  the  frcenum  labii 
inferioris. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.) :  The  lower  petal  of  any  irregular 
flower. 

(2) (PI.):  The  upper  and  lower  projecting 
parts  of  a  perforated,  monopetalous  corolla. 

3.  Zool. :  The  portions  of  a  univalve  shell  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  aperture.    The  right  side 
Is  formed  by  the  outer  lip  (labrum,),  and  the 
left  one  by  the  inner  or  columellar  lip  (fabium), 
or  by  the  body  whorL 

4.  Music :  In  organ-pipes,  the  edge  against 
which  the  sheet  of  air  impinges.     The  vibra- 
tion acquired  thereby  is  communicated  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  and  produces  a 
musical  note. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  cuttoo  plate;  a  projecting 
part  of  the  bolster. 

ft.  Wattrwheel :  A  rim  closing  the  joint  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  curb  of  a  turbine. 

*  IT  To  make  a  lip  :  To  drop  the  lip  in  sullen- 
ness  or  contempt ;  to  mock ;  to  make  a  gri- 
mace. 

"  I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  physician." 

Shakeip. ;  Coriolanvu,  li.  1. 

lip-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a  cutting  lip  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  end  of  the  barrel. 

*  lip-born,  a.     Proceeding  only  from  the 
lips  ;  not  hearty,  not  genuine. 

*  lip-comfort,  *.    Consolatory  words. 

*  lip-comforter,  «.     One  who  consoles 
with  words. 

*  lip-devotion,  s.      Prayers  uttered  by 
the  lips,  but  not  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

"  f.ii>-'l'''"<'<""  win  not  serve  the  turn ;  it  under- 
values the  very  things  it  prays  for."— South  :  Sermons, 
vol.  vl,  ser.  10. 

*  lip-good,  a.    Good  in  profession  only, 
not  in  practice  ;  hypocritical. 

"  When  his  grace  is  merely  but  lip-good." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Sejanut,  1. 

lip-head  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  head 
projecting  sideways. 

*  lip -laborious,  a.  Uttering  words  with- 
out sentiment ;  hypocritical. 

*  lip-labour,  s.    Action  of  the  lips  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  heart ;  words  without 
sentiment ;  hypocrisy. 

"  Being  but  a  little  lip-labour."—  Holinthed  :  Edw.  I. 

(an .  i»»r 

lip-language,  s.  Oral  or  articulate  lan- 
guage, as  distinguished  from  that  of  signs  or 
the  fingers. 


lip-reading,  *.    (See  extract). 

"  It  ha*  long  been  known  that  Individuals  among 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  acquired  the  power  of  lip- 
reading :  that  Is,  of  to  Interpreting  the  visible  move* 
menu  of  the  mouth  and  lips  of  a  speaker,  as  to  appre- 
hend the  words  he  utters,  no  leu  accurately  than  IX 
they  were  heard."  —  Carpenter ;  Mental  Phj/tioton 
(1876),  185a. 

*  lip-reward,  «.    Empty  promises. 
lip-salve,  *. 

1.  Lit. :  A  salve  or  ointment  for  the  lips. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Flattering  speech. 
lip-service,  s. 

1.  Service  rendered  to  God  by  the  lips  while 
the  heart  is  alienated  from  him.     The  refer- 
ence is  to  Isa.  xxix.  13  :  Matt.  xv.  8 :  Mark 
vii.  6. 

2,  Similarly,  insincere  service  rendered  by 
the  lips  to  man. 

*  lip  -  Wisdom,  *.     Wisdom   in  talk  or 
words,  but  not  in  action  or  experience  ;  theory 
dissociated  from  practice. 

"  I  find  all  la  but  lip-witdom,  which  wanta  experi- 
ence.*'— Sidney. 

*  lip- work,  *. 

1.  The  same  as  LIP-LABOUR  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  kissing. 

*  lip-working,  a.    Lip-laborious,   hypo- 
critical. 

"  The  Up-working  deacons  of  other  men's  appointed 
words."— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnwu, 

Up,  v.t.  ft  i.     [Lip,  s.] 

*  A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  as  with  the  lips  ;  to  kiss. 
"  Round  him  ladles  thronged  in  warm  pursuit 

Fingered  and  lipped  and  proffered  the  strange  stor* ' 
D.  9.  Houeiti  :  Love't  Bauble*. 

2.  To  utter  with  the  lips  ;  to  speak. 

"  When  I  heard  iny  name  most  fondly  lipped." 

Keats:  Kndymion,  bk.  L 

3.  To  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  sword. 
(Scotch.) 

"  It  were  worth  lip>>ing  a  good  blade."— Scott:  JMr 
Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  vUL 

B.  Intransitive : 

Music:  To  adjust  the  lips  so  as  to  produce 
the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments  played 
by  the  mouth. 

U-paa  -ml  a,  «.    [Gr.  Aura  (lipa)  =  fat,  and 

a.t^n(fi<>iin<i)  =  blood.] 

Pathol :  Fatty  matter  in  the  blood. 

li-par  -I-a,  «.  [Apparently  not  from  Or. 
Aiiropi'a  (liparia)  —  perseverance  ;  but  from 
Atirapot  (liparos)  =  fatty,  oily,  shining  with 
oil ;  unctuous ;  from  the  shining  surface  of 
the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lt- 
parieae.  The  tender  stalks  and  leaves  of 
Lippia  nodiflora,  wild  in  the  Punjaub,  is  pre- 
scribed in  infusion  to  children  suffering  from 
indigestion,  and  to  women  after  delivery. 

li-par'-I-d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lipar(it); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ulcn.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxeee. 

2.  Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.     Antennas   longer  than  the   thorax, 
pectinated  in  the  male ;  abdomen  in  the  female 
often    very   thick ;    larva   and    pupa    hairy. 
Known  British  species  twelve,  including  the 
Black  Arches,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Vapourers, 
with  the  Gold-tail  and  Brown-tail  Moths.  The 
majority  are  white,  more  or  less  marked  with 
black. 

tf-par-I-e'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lipari(a) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eos.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Papilionaceous  floweri, 
tribe  Loteae. 

lip  -ar-is,  s.  [Probably  from  Atiropot  (liparo$) 
=  unctuous.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Liparidse  (q.v.).     The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,    with    linear    segments,    the    lip 
superior  or  inferior,  the  column  elongated,  the 
pollen  masses  four,  waxy,   with  evanescent 
glands.     Known  species  thirty-three.    One, 
Liparis  Loeselii,  is  British,   being  found  in 
spongy  bogs  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Cambridgeshire.    It  is  a  small  plant 
with  yellowish-green  flowers.     The  genus  is 
named  with  allusion,  Loudon  thinks,  to  the 
soft  sui-face  of  the  leaves  in  some  species. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Liparidfe  (q.v.).     Liparis  dispar  is  the  Gipsy- 
moth. 


;  po~ut,  J6~wl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =fi 
,  - tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fton,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dfl. 
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liparite— liquid 


3.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Discoboli.  Liparis 
vulgaris  is  the  Unctuous  Lumpsucker,  or  Sea- 
snail. 

lip  -ar-ite,  *.    [Gr.  Ain-opos  (liparos)  =  shin- 
ing.'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  FLUORITE  (q.v.). 

ll-par'-i-cele,  s.      [Gr.   Auraprft  (liparos)  « 

fat,  and  KTJAyj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  :  A  tumour  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  fat. 

tip  Ic,  a.  [Gr.  AiVos  (lipos)  =  fat,  lard,  tallow  ; 
vegetable  oil  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

lipic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHgC^  (?).  Supposed  at  one  time 
to  be  a  distinct  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  but 
now  believed  to  be  an  impure  succinic  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
olelc  or  stearic  acids. 

*  lip  -less,  a.     [Eng.   Up;  -less.]     Having  no 
lips. 

*llp'-l8t,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  lip. 

*  lip  6-gram,  s.   [Gr.  AeiVw  (leipo)  =  to  leave, 
and    ypan.ua    (gramma)  =  a   letter  ;    ypn<f>ta 
(grajmo)  =  to  write.]     A  writing  in  which  a 
particular  letter  ia  omitted.    Thus  in  the  Odys- 
gey  of  Tryphiodorus,  there  is  no  A  in  the  first 
book,  no  B  in  the  second  book,  and  so  on. 

•llp-O'-gram-mat'-i'c,  a.  [Fr.  lipogram- 
matique,  from  Or.  \uroypdnnaros  (lipogramma- 
tos)  =  wanting  a  letter.]  [LIPOORAM.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lipograms  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
lipogram. 

*Hp-6-gr&m'-ma-t3£sm,   s.     [Gr.  \«V« 

(leivo)  =  to  leave  ;  ypd^ia  (gramma)  genit. 
ypa.fjLfia.Toy  (grammatos)  =  a  letter,  and  Kng. 
8uff.  -ism.]  The  art  or  act  of  writing  lipo- 
grams. 

*  lip  6-gram  -ma-  tlst,   «.      [Fr.   lipogram- 
iruitiste.}    A  writer  of  lipograms. 

"The  lip-ifframmatiiU.  or  those  who  built  altars 
and  hatched  eggs  in  verse.  —  FUxedumrd  Hall  :  Modern 
,  p.  20. 


Up'  6  -ma,  s.    [Gr.  AiVo?  (lipos)  =  fat] 

Pathot.  :  A  fatty  tumour,  benign  in  its  na- 
ture, and  which,  when  once  extirpated,  never 
returns. 

li-pi-tnym'-i-a,  s.    [LEIPOTHTHIA.] 

li-po  -thym     ic,  Ii  -poth'    yrn-ous,  a. 

[LEIPOTBYMIC.]    Swooning,  fainting. 

"  If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipothjfmtmi  lan- 
foUT."—Jfarney  :  On  the  Playue. 


y,     8.        [LE1POTHYMIA.]       A 


*H-p5th-y-] 

swoon,  a  faint. 

*  li'-po-type,  *.  [Gr.  A«iim  (leipo)  =  to  leave, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"  Hr.  Sclater  on  Upotypet,  a  new  term  which  he  con. 
•Idered  convenient  in  order  to  designate  types  of  life 
the  absence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular 
district  or  region." —Athenaeum,  March  l,  1882. 

lipped,  a.     [Eng.  lip,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    Having    lips ;    having  an 
edge  or  border  resembling  a  lip. 

2.  Bot. :   Having  a  distinct  lip  or  labellum, 
M  the  genus  Roscoea. 

H  Lipped  and  harled:  A  terra  applied  to  a 
wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  but  which 
has  the  joints  afterwards  filled  with  mortar, 
and  the  whole  plastered  over  with  rough-cast 
or  barling. 

Up'  pen,  v.i.  [Cf.  Goth.  1aubjan  =  to  trust; 
Ger.  glauben.]  To  depend  on,  to  trust  to,  to 
place  confidence  in,  to  rely  upon.  (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  I  had  far  rather  Tib  Mumps  kenned  which  way 
I  was  gatin  than  her— though  Tib's  oo  muckle  to  lippen 
to  neither."— Scott:  &uy  Xannering,  ch.  xxii. 

fip  per,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  -er.]  Short  waves, 
rough  water. 

"  In  the  forenoon,  although  a  strong  westerly  breeze 
raised  a  troublesome  Upper  on  the  water,  he  sculled 
down  against  the  flood  over  the  championship  course." 
—Daily  Teleftraph,  March  7,  1882. 

Up'-pi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Augustus  Lippi,  a 
French'physician  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.] 
Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tribe  Ver- 
benese.  Nearly  100  species  are  known,  all  from 
America.  Lippia  citrata  is  aromatic  like 
sage  or  thyme. 


Up'-ple,  lip'-py,  *.     [A.8.  leap  =  a  bucket.] 
[LEAP,  s.]   The  iburth  part  of  a  peck.   (Scotch.) 

lip    plrig,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Lip,  v,] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive: 

Music:  The  adjusting  the  lips  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments 
played  by  the  mouth. 

*  llp'-plt,  a.    [LIPPED.] 

*  lip    pi  tude,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lippitudo, 
from  lippus  —  blear-eyed.]      The  quality  or 
state  uf  being  blear-eyed ;  blearedness  of  eyes. 

"  Diseases  that  are  infectious  .  .  .  are  pestilences 
and  tlppitudea."—  Bacon :  fiat.  Hitt.,  \  297. 

*13fp'-py,   o.     [Eng.  Up;  -]/.]     Having  large 

lips. 

"  Corinthian,  who  came  next,  U,  w»  think,  a  trifle 
Uppy."—l-'itld,  Jan.  38,  1882. 


on".* 


Chem.  :  (^H*  The  hypothetical  radicle  of 
glycerine. 

*  H'-qua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  Wiuabilis,  from  liquo  = 
to  melt ;   Ital.   liquabile.]     Capable  of  being 
liquated  or  melted. 

*  Ii' -quato,  v.i.  &  £.    [Lat.  Hqnatut,  pa.  par.  of 
liquo  =  to  melt ;  Ital.  liqtiare.] 

*  A.    Intrans. :   To  melt,    to  liquefy ;    to 

become  dissolved. 

"  If  the  salta  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate."  —  Woodward  :  On 
FostiU. 

B.  Tmna, :  To  melt,  to  liquefy  ;  specif.,  in 
metallurgy,  to  separate  one  metal  from  another 
less  fusible  by  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat 
sufficiently  great  to  melt  the  more  easily  fused 
metal,  and  cause  it  to  run  off. 

ll  qua  tion,  s.  [Lat.  Hquatio,  from  liquatus, 
pa.  par.  of  liquo ;  Fr.  liquation ;  Sp.  licuacion ; 
Ital.  liqitazionf.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  melting ;   the 
state  of  being  liquefied  or  melted. 

"Ordinary  liquation  tn  wax  and  oily  bodies  is  made 
uy  ft  gentler  heat."— Browne  :  Vulgar  errourt,  bk.  ii., 

2.  Capacity  of  being  melted. 

"The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  chrystal  Is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  duration 
of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquat ion." — Brottme :  Vulgar 

IL  Metatt. :  The  act  or  operation  of  separat- 
ing one  metal  from  another  less  fusible  by 
exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great 
to  cause  the  more  fusible  metal  to  melt  and 
run  off.  Thus  silver  is  separated  from  copper 
by  melting  the  alloy  with  the  addition  of  lead, 
and  cooling  the  triple  alloy  suddenly  in  the 
form  of  cakes.  These  cakes  are  heated  to  such 
a  degree  on  an  inclined  hearth  as  to  cause  the 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  to  run  off,  and  allow 
the  copper  to  remain. 

liquation -hearth,  liquation -fur- 
nace, s.  A  hearth  or  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  separated  by  exposure  to  a  heat  which 
melts  one  or  more  of  them,  but  leaves  the 
other  or  others  unmelted. 

Ii-  que-fa'-ci-ant  (c  as  shX  *•     [Lat.  liqve- 

faciens,  pr.  par.  ofliquejacio  =  to  make  liquid  : 
liquidus  =  liquid,  and/octo  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  liquefies   or 
tends  to  liquefy  other  things. 

2.  Med.  :  An  agent  which  augments  the 
secretions  and  promotes  the  liquefying  pro- 
cesses of  the  animal  economy. 

ll-qu€-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  liqvefactio,  from 
liquefactus,  pa.  par.  of  liquefaeio  =  to  liquefy 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  liquefaction ;  Ital.  liquefazioiie  ; 
op.  leciafaccion.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquefying,  melt- 
ing, or  dissolving  ;  the  operation  of  converting 
a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat  or 
caloric. 

"The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a true liquefaction 
or  dissolution  of  it,  aa  to  the  exterior  region-'—  Bur- 
tut  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied,  melted,  or 
dissolved. 

li-quS-fl'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -able.] 
That  may  o'r  c;m  be  liquefied,  melted,  or  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  liquefaction. 


uejl'ib'f,  and  not  liyitefinMe,  proceed  from  these 
"— Bticon :  Natural  History,  I  MO. 

li'-que-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LIQUEFY.] 


ll'-que'-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -er.]  One  wnc 
or  that  which  liqnehes,  melts,  or  dissolves. 

li'-quS-fy,  *ll'-qui-fy;,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  lique- 
fier,  from  Lat.  liyuefacio  =  to  make  liquid, 
to  dissolve  ;  liquefw  —  to  become  liquid,  to 
be  dissolved  :  liquidus  =  liquid,  aud  facio 
(pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  convert 
from  a  solid  form  into  that  of  a  liquid,  by  t  lie 
agency  of  heat . 

"  Mineral  bowels,  liguifl*d  by  fire. 
O'erwbeliu  the  field*,  by  Nature  left  unbleesed.' 
Glover:  Atkennid.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  btcome  liquefied ;  to  mtlt,  ! 
to  dissolve,  to  become  liquid. 

"  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liijitejtod  at  the  ap- 
proach of  tlie  aaiut's  head."— Additon :  On  It-tin. 

*  U-ques'-cen-9^,  s.    [Eng.  liquescent;  -cy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent ;  apt-  ' 
ness  to  melt. 

*  li-qnSs'-^ent,  a.     [Lat.  Uquescens,  pr.  par. 
of  Uquesco  =  to  become  liquid  ;  from  Wnieo  = 
to  be  liquid.]     Melting  ;  becoming  liquid  ;  li- 
quefying, liquid. 

"  A  H'iH'-*i-ent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born." 

E.  A.  Poe:  I'laluma. 

li-queiir'  (qu  as  k),s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  liquor  ] 
•=.  liquor  (q.v.).]      A  drink  compounded  of  • 
alcohol,  water,  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  an 
infusion  or  extract  of  some  fruit,  spice,  or: 
aromatic  substance. 

li'-quld,  *  11-quide,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  llquide,  ', 
from  Lat.  liquidity—  liquid,  moist,  (tomiiqueo 
=  to  be  liquid  or  moist ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  liquido.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  solid;  fluid  ;  flowing  or  capable  of 
flowing ;  consisting  of  particles  which  run 
move  freely  among  each  other  on  the  least 
pressure. 

"  Contrarie  to  the  nature  of  other  liquid  substances, 
whose  zroonds  and  leeze  doo  generallle  settle  ilowue- 
wanls.  —H'-'linthed  :  Detcrip.  of  Kngland,  bk.  ii.,  cii.  vi.  '^ 

•2.  Wet. 

"  Ye  uow  with  liquid  arms  embrace  the  wandering 
shore."  Drayton  :  /'oly-olbiun,  8,  ii. 

3.  Flowing  smoothly  and  easily  ;  soft ;  free 
from  harshness  or  roughness. 

"  Liquid,  low,  silvery,  streamed  the  tones  beneath 
the  enchanted  bow."— lyttoii :  Zanoni,  bk.  I.,  ch.  ii. 

*  4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by 
law. 

"  If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  received, 
since  the  business  uf  burial  requires  a  quick  diapaU-h, 
though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid." ~AnHff*;  Farvr- 
ffon. 

t  IL  Gram.  :  Smooth,  easy ;  pronounced 
easily,  and  with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs 
of  articulation  :  as,  a  liquid  letter. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  substance  whose  parts  are 
capable  of  moving  freely  among  themselves  ou 
the  least  pressure,  and  which,  therefore,  re- 
tains no  fixed  form ;  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
liquidity  ;  a  fluid  not  aeriform.    [FLUID.] 

"  Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beueath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquidt."  PMlipt. 

TT  Volatile  liquids  are  those  capable  of  rising 
in  vapour ;  fixed  liquids  cannot  do  this,  uulest 
chemically  decomposed. 

2.  Gram. :  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced 
with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs  of  articu- 
lation, as  lt  m,  n,  r. 

liquid-assets,  s.  pi.     A  term  used  by 
bankers  to  denote  coin,  bank-notes,  and  secu-. 
rities,  which  can  be  instantly  converted  int 
cash. 

liquid  reserve,  s.      That  portion  of 
bants  reserve  which  can  be  at  any  nunueut 
converted  into  cash  or  otherwise  realized. 

liquid-securities, ».  pi.  Securities  that 
can  be  easily  and  promptly  converted  into  cash. 

liquid  storax,  s. 

Phar. :  The  resinous  drag  obtained  from 
Liquidambar  orientate  and  other  species  of 
the  genns.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay  t'miii 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  again  exixjiteil  to 
China.  The  Muhammadans  regard  it  as  tonic, 
resolvent,  suppurative,  and  astringent.  It  i» 
applied  in  swellings,  in  orchitis,  &c.  Mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  it  has  been  successfully  used 
in  itch.  (Prof.  Watt,  in  Calcutta  Exkib.  He- 
port). 

^  Formerly  liquid  storax  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Dammar  pine. 


late,  mt,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore*  W9lf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
Syrian,     w.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


liquidable— Lisle 
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•  ll'-quld  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquid;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  liquidated. 

H  -quid-am   bar,   II    quid- im- her,  s. 

f  Kng.  liquid,  and  ambar,  a  corruption  of  amber 
(q.v.).] 
L  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  order  Altingiacese  (q.v.).    Several  species 
ef    Liquidambar   yield   a   fragrant    resin-like 
gtorax.     Moat  of  the  liquid  storax  brought  to 
this  country  is  furnished,  it  is  believed,  by 
Li>iu!siamb".r  nrientafv,    which   grows    in  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree  like  a  plane,  forty  feet 
hij^li.    That  of  America  is  from  L.  styraciflua, 
and  contains  much  benzoic  acid.     [STORAX.) 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Order  Altinyiacete  (q.v.). 

2.  Pfilceobot. :  According  to  M.  Gaudin  and 
the  Marquis  Strozzi,   Liquidambar  europatum 
has  been  found  in  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  at 
M"iitajone  in  Tuscany. 

3.  Phar.  :   The   drug    obtained    from    the 
Llquidarabar  trees.    (LIQUID  STORAX.] 

U-qui  date,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  liquidates, 
pa.  ]>ar.  of  liquido  =  to  clarify,  to  make  clear ; 
liyttidus—  clear,  liquid.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
t  1.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 
*2.  To  clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  clear 
or  plain. 

"  Time  only  can  liqwtdntt  the  meaning  of  all  part*  of 
acompi'und  system. '— Hamilton,  in  Annandale, 

*  3.   To  reduce  to  precision  ;    to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  of. 

"Their  demands  were  liquidated,  and  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  next  tax-bill."— Ra>ntay,  in  A  nnan- 
6ale. 

4.  To  pay  off,  to  clear  off,  as  a  debt. 

*  5.   To  lessen;  to  diminish  in  gravity  or 
Importance. 

"A  senseless  jumble,  soon  U^ui'Mrd  by  a  more 
egregious  act  of  folly."—  Walpnle:  Anecdote*  of  Paint- 
£0.  vol.l.,ch.iii. 

*  6.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating :  as,  To 
liquidate,  a  sound. 

II.  Comm. :  To  wind  np,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arranging  with  its  debtors  and 
creditors,  and  apportioning  this  loss  or  profit 
of  each  partner  or  shareholder. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  wind  up,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arrangement  with  the  debtors  and 
creditors  ;  to  go  into  liquidation, 

U  -qui  da  ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LIQUIDATE.] 
liquidated  damages,  a.  pi 

Law :  A  certain  fixed  and  ascertained  sum, 
In  contradistinction  to  a  penalty,  which  is 
both  uncertain  and  unascertained.  (Wharton.) 

li  qui  da -tion,  *.    [Fr.J    [LIQUIDATE.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :     The   act    of  liquidating, 
settling,  or  paying  off:  as,  the  liquidation  of 
a  debt ;  the  state  of  being  liquidated  or  paid 
off. 

2.  Comm.  :  The  act  of  winding  up,   as  a 
firm  or  company,  by  arrangement  with  the 
several  debtors  and  creditors,  and  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  profit  or  luss  of  each  paitner 
or  shareholder. 

li'-qui-da-tor,  «.    [Eng.  liquidate) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.    One  who  liquidates,  settles, 
or  pays  off,  as  a  debt. 

2.  Comm,.  ;  An  official  appointed  to  conduct 
the  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  a  firm  or 
company ;   to  bring  or  defend  actions,  and 
generally  to  do  all  necessary  business  on  its 
behalf. 

*H-<luId'-J-t&  s.  [Lat.  Uquiditas,  from 
li'iuidus  =  liquid,  clear ;  Fr.  liquultte;  Ital. 
liquid  ita,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ;  that 
state  or  condition  of  a  material  substance  in 
which   the  component  particles  are  free  to 
im.ve  about  among  themselves  on  the  least 
pressure ;  fluidity. 

'•  The  spirits,  ior  their  liquidity,  are  more  tuicapable 
than  the  fluid  m>-lium  ...  to  persevere  In  the  con- 
tinued repetitiuii  <,f  vocal  air*."— GlantHU  :  Vanity  of 
Dogmatmng,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth, 
Bowing,   melodious,    or   agreeable  :    as,   the 
Uqxidity  of  sound   mnsi*1  &c. 

' U'-quid-Ize,  v.»      fEng.  liquid;  -tee.]    To 

niake  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 


*li'-q,uid  ly,  adv.  [Kng.  liquid;  -ly.]  Tn  a 
liquid,  (lowing  manner  ;  smoothly,  flowingly. 

II'  -quid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  liquid;  -n*ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiru,'  liquid  ;  liquidity. 

"Oil  of  annisertU,  in  A  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
consistence  of  whit*  butter,  which,  with  the  least 
beat,  resumed  its  former  Iiqnidnts*."—B'jyl4  :  Works, 
i.  636. 

ll'-quor  (qu  as  k),  *  lie  our,  *  lic-ur,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  liqeur;  Fr.  liqueur,  from  Lat.  liffiiorem, 
accus.  of  liquor  =  moisture,  from  liqneo  = 
to  be  liquid  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  liquor;  Ital.  liquore.] 

1.  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance  ;   anything 
liquid,  as  water,  milk,  &c. 

"  A  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that 

rwas  applied  to  tlie  paper."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
xv, 

2.  Especially  applied  to  alcoholic  or  spirit- 
uous liquids,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  as 
brandy,  beer,  Ac. 

"A  fermented  Iv/uour,  for  example,  which  Is  called 
beer  ....  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  iu  America.*—  Smith  :  Wectith  of 
Katioju,  bit.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prepared  solution,  as  — 

(1)  Dyeing:  A  dye  or  mordant  in  solution, 
as  tin-liquor. 

(2)  Liquor  of  Libavius  :  Bichloride  of  tin, 

(3)  Sugar  :   A  solution  of  sugar,  used  in 
claying  the  loaves. 

4.  Pharm.,  &c.  :  A  watery  solution,  either 
of  inorganic  substances  or  of  certain  definite 
active  organic  principles.     They  differ  both 
from  plant  juices  and  from  extracts.    Garrod 
enumerates  thirty-five  liquors  used  by  medical 
practitioners  :  as,  liquor  ammonite,  liquor  Jerri 
perchloridi,  &c. 

U  In  liquor  :  Intoxicated. 

liquor  amnios,  s. 

Bf*t.  :  The  fluid  matter  contained  within  the 
nucleus  of  an  ovule,  and  supposed  to  nourish 
the  embryo  during  its  growth. 

liquor-gauge,  s.     A  measuring-rod  for 

determining  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  a  cask 
or  tank  ;  a  part  of  the  gauger's  equipment. 

liquor-pump,  s.  A  portable  pump  for 
emptying  casks,  &c. 

liquor  sanguinis,  *.    [PLASMA.] 

liquor  silicum,  s.  Liquor  of  flints,  solu- 
ble glass. 

liquor-thief,  *.  A  tube  which  is  let 
down  through  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  and 
then  closed,  so  as  to  withdraw  liquid  there- 
from. It  is  usually  closed  at  the  top  by  the 
finger,  but  sometimes  by  a  ping.  A  sampling- 
tube  ;  a  relinche. 

*  ll'-quor  (qu  as  k),  v.t.    [LIQUOR,  s.] 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  fill  with  liquor. 

"  Round  aa  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link." 

Dryden  :  Absalom  *  Achitophel,  ii.  461. 

2.  To  grease,  as  with  tallow  or  oil. 

"And  cart-wheeles  aqueak  not  when  they  are 
liquored."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Bitt.,  f  117. 

It-quor-lge  (qu  as  k),  llc'-or-Ice,  *  lic- 

or-is,  s.  [Fr.  licorice;  Ital.  liquimia;  Lat. 
liquiritia,  corrupted  from  glycyrrhiza  (q.v.).] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (q.v.)  ;  and  spec. 
Glycyrrhiza  gfabra  and  G.  echinata.    IGLYCYR- 

BU1ZA.] 

(2)  The  root  of  Abna  precatoriu*. 

2.  Pharm,  :  [GLYCYRRHIZA]. 
IT  Wild  liquorice  : 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  Ononis  arvensis.  [ONONis, 
REST-HARROW.] 

liquorice-root,  s. 

Comm.  :  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  [Li- 

QUORICE.] 

*  li'-quor-iah  (qu  as  k),  a.    [LICKERISH.] 

li'-ra,  8.  [Lat.  libra  =  a  pound,  whence  also 
Fr.'livre.]  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account 
in  Italy.  Both  the  gold  and  silver  Zira  are 
identical  in  weight  and  fineness  with  the 
French  franc.  [FRANC.]  The  lira  is  divided 
into  100  centesimi. 

li-rel'-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

Bot.  :  A  linear  shield  with  a  channel  along 
the  middle.  It  occurs  in  the  lichens  of  the 
genus  Opegrapha. 


----,---, 

s.    [Etyni.  doubtful,  but  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion of  lily  convallis.}    The  lily  of  the  valley. 


lir-Jt-o1  dcn'-drin,  s.     [LIRIODENDHONIN.) 

Ur-3E-6"-den'-dr6n,  s.    [Gr.  Xeipioi-  (leiriori)ss 
a  lily,  and  Stv&pov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ma^noliaceae,  tribe  Mag- 
nolle*.     Liriodendron  tuHpifera  is  the  Tulip- 
tree,    Whitewood,    Candle-  wood,    Tulip-benr- 
ing  Lily  tree,  Virginian  Poplar  or  Poplar  of 
America.     It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  tulip  or  lily-like  flowers  with  six  petals 
in  two  rows.    The  bark  has  properties  lik« 
that  of  Cinchona. 

2.  Palaobot.  :  The  genus  is  believed  to  har« 
been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

lir  i  6  den  dron  in,  lir  i  o  den  -drin, 

*.     [Eng.,  liriodendron  ;  'in.] 

Chem.  :  A  neutral,  bitter,  and  partly  volatile 
substance  from  the  tulip-tree.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  scales  or  needles,  and  melt* 
at  83°. 

*  lir  i  pipes,  a.    [LIRIPOOP.] 

*lir-i-plp'-if-6n-at-ed,a.    [LIRIPOOP.] 

Hooded  ;  wearing  a  liripoop. 

"  Master  Janotus  ....  liripiptonattd  wtth  a  pradu- 
ate'a  hood."—  Vrquhetrt:  tiabelaU,  bk.  i..  ch.  xvilL 

*  Mr'-I-po6p,  *  lyr-i-poop,  *  lyr-ri-pupt 
*  lir  -ry-poop,  *  ler-ri-pippes,  *  lir-i- 

pip»  *•     [O-  Fr.  liripepiont  Iroiu  Low  Lat. 
liripipium,  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of   Lat.  cleri 
ephipirium  =  the  capari- 
son of  a  cleric.] 

1.  The  ancient  dress  of 
a    clergyman  :    in    early 
times,  probably  a  hood  or 
tippet  ;  later,  a  s^arf  or 
an  appendage  to  the  an- 
cient hood,  consisting  of 
long  tails  or  tippe.ts,  pass- 
ing round  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet, 
and  often  jagged.     This 
ornament  was  not  always 
confined  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  dress  used 
by  the  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  says 

"Their  lerripippes  reach  (From  «  jftreruh*** 
to  their  heels  all  jagged."  tury  MS.  in  strutt.l 
(Nares.) 

2.  Acuteness  ;  smartness  or  learning  fit  for 
a  clergyman  ;  a  smart  trick. 

"And  whereas  thou  takest  th«  matter  10  far  In 
•nuffe.  I  will  teach  thee  ttiy  lyrripup*  after  an  other 
fitthiun."—  /loliiuhed;  Dftcription  ttf  Inland,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  silly  person. 
llr'-i-cone,  s.   [LIROCONITB.] 

Ii-r6c'-i-nitet  lir'-d-cone,  s.     [Gr.  Xeiprfs 

(/ciros)  =  pale,   and  teovia.  (konia)  =  powder; 
Ger.  lirokon,  lirokonit.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  fouud  only  in 
crystals  or  (very  rarely)  granular.  Hardness, 
2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'882  to  2'985  ;  lustre. 
vitreous;  colour,  sky-blue  and  verdigris- 
green  ;  streak,  the  same  ;  fracture,  imper- 
fectly conchoidal  ;  compos.,  a  hydrated  phos- 
pho-arsenate  of  copper  and  alumina.  Found 
formerly  in  various  mines  iu  Cornwall. 


i,  i  RI  POO  P. 


[Seedef.] 

1.  A  kind  of  white  wine,  so  called  from 
being  shipped  from  Lisbon.  It  is  produced 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

lish,  leesh,  Icish.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Stout,  active.  (Provincial.) 

»  Usk,  *  leak,  *  leske,  «.  [Dan.  lyske.]  The 
groin,  the  flank. 

Us  Ueard'-ite  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Named  by 
Maskelyne  after  Liskeard,  where  fouud  ;  suff. 
tie  (Min.).  ] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  fibrous 
crusts  or  as  minute  capillary  crystals.  Colour, 
white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tint.  Com- 
pos. :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  7'tMO;  alumina, 
23'229  ;  arsenic  acid,  26'962;  sulphuric  acid, 
1-111,  oxide  of  copper,  1-027,  lime,  0'71», 
water,  34-053.  Found,  associated  with  scoro- 
dite  (q.v.),  at  the  Marke  Valley  mine,  near 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Lisle  (s  silent),  s.    [See  def.] 

Lisle-lace,  s.  A  light,  fine,  transparent, 
white-thread,  hand-made  lace,  so  called  from 


boil,  bi 


bo^;  pout,  jdUrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing 
-tian  =  sbau.    -tion.  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cioua.  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lisne— listeridffl 


Lisle,  In  France.  It  has  a  diamond-shaped 
mi'sh,  formed  by  two  threads  plaited  to  a 
perpendicular  line.  Also  known  as  clear- 
foundation. 

*  lisne,  '  Us  sen,  5.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A 
cavity,  a  hollow,  a  hole. 

"  In  tbe  lime  of  a  rock,  at  Kingwote,  la  Gloucester- 
shire. I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockle*,  each  near 
as  large  as  my  fitt."—Hatc. 

Usp,  •  lisp  en,  "  lip  sen,  r.i.  &  t.  [A.8. 
*  wlispian,  from  wlisp  =  imperfect  in  utter- 
ance, lisping ;  cogn.  with  but.  Its-pen  —  to 
lisp;  Dan.  Uespt;  Sw.  laspa ;  Ger.  fispein  = 
to  lisp,  to  whisper.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilants  »  and  *  imper- 
fectly, so  as  to  give  them  the  sound  of  th 
ordk. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly. 

"  Antic,  liming,  affecting  fantastlcoea,"— AhoitMp.  : 
Jtomen  A  Juliet,  fi.  t 

3.  To  apeak  imperfectly,   as    a   child  ;   to 
make  feeble  or  imperfect  attempts  at  speaking. 

"  While  lisping  children,  touch 'd  with  Infant  fear, 
With  wonder  gaze,  iuid  drop  th'  unconscious  tear." 
t\dconer:  Shipvrtck,  UL 

B.  Trans. :  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or 

affectedly. 

"  Litping  oar  syllables,  we  scramble  next. 
Through  morel  narrative,  or  sacred  text." 

Cowpw:  Tirocinium,  13*. 

lisp,  s.  [Lisp,  t>.]  The  act  or  habit  of  lisp- 
ing. 

"  From  the  tame  cause  arises  that  defect  In  speaking, 
called  a  lisp,  which  render*  tome  Englishmen  unable 
to  pronounce  nibihmU  or  palatals  otherwise  than  a* 
half -obscured  lingual*." — Boamt» :  Comp.  ffram.  A ryan 
Lang,  of  India  (1872).  1.  2«. 

Us  pen  den»,  *.    [Lat.) 

Law :  A  pending  suit. 

llsp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lisp ;  -tr.}  One  who  lisps ; 
one  who  speaks  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

"I  remember  a  race  of  Litper*.  fine  persons,  who 
took,  an  Aversion  to  particular  letters  In  oar  language. " 
—Tatl«r.  No.  77. 

lisp   ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  t.     [Lisp,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  When  this  poor  litping  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave." 

Cowp«r  :  Olnetf  ffymnt.  XT. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

Usp  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lisping ;  4y.)  In  a 
lisping  manner  ;  with  a  lisp. 

**  Spite  of  the  law.  twfll  set  yon  free. 
To  speak  treason  only  litvingty." 

Bromt :  New  Mountebank. 

Us-piind,  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw.  lispund;  Icel. 
lippund.}  A  weight  in  use  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c.,  and  varying  in  different  countries 
front  14lbs.  to  18  IDS.  avoirdupois. 


*.     [A.S.    liss  —  forgiveness.] 
Forgiveness,  remission,  abatement. 

"Tlii  wuful  herte  of  penaunce  had  a  lint" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,661. 

UM  &n  -the,  s.    [Gr.  AIO-O-O?  (linos)  =  smooth, 

and  avQo?(  anthos)  =  a  flower.  From  the  seg- 
ments of  the  small  white  flowers  being  smooth 
Instead  of  bearded.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Epacridacece,  tribe  Styphe- 
Uese.  They  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. The  fruits  of  Lissanthe  sapida  are 
eaten,  but  are  not  pulpy  enough  to  be  worth 
much. 

*lisse,  v.l.  &  i.    [A.S.  lissian,  lidhsian.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  abate. 

"In  hope  for  ben  listed  of  his  care." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  II,  4831 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  easy,  to  obtain  relief, 
to  be  relieved. 

Uss-en-cgph'-a-la,   s.   pi.     [Gr.   A«r<r<k 

(lissos)  =  smooth,  and  c-y«'<f.aAo?  (engkephalos) 
=  the  brain.] 

Zool. :  The  second  group  or  sub-class  of 
mammals  in  Owen's  classification,  based  on 
brain  modifications.  The  corpus  callosum  is 
present,  but  connects  cerebral  hemispheres 
as  little  advanced  in  bulk  or  outward  character 
as  in  the  Lyencephala  (q.v.) ;  the  cerebrum 
leaves  the  olfactory  lobes  and  the  cerebellum 
exposed,  and  is  commonly  smooth,  or  with 
few  and.  simple  convolutions  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  composed  of  the  largest  mem- 
branes of  the  group.  Under  this  sub-class  are 
grouped  the  orders  Bruta  (Bradypodidae, 
Dasypodidse,  and  Edentula),  Chiroptera  (Fru- 
givora  and  Insectivora),  Insectivora  (Talpidse. 


Erinaceidss,   and    Soricidae),    and    Rodeutia 
(Non-claviculata  and  Claviculata). 

Uss-en^eph.  -a-lou»,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  Us- 

sencephal  (a);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.}    Belonging 

to  or  characteristic  of  the  Lissencephala  (q.v.). 

"The  correspondence  of  the  groups  In  tbe  lyeii- 

cephalous  aud  Httencephalout  series."— <twtn :   Chut, 

Mammalia,  p.  83. 

lis  »6m,  lia  some,  a.  [For  lithesome  (q.v.).] 
Lithe,  lithesome,  supple,  nimble,  active,  flex- 
ible, pliant. 

Ife-sd-tri'-ton,  «.  [Or.  JUovd*  (liases)  = 
smooth,  and  Tpiroy  (Triton)  =  Triton.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Salamandridae  instituted 
by  Mr.  Bell.  It  has  a  smooth  skin,  no  pores 
on  the  sides,  and  the  crest  of  the  back  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  tail.  Lissotriton 
(Triton)  punctotus  is  the  Common  Smooth 
Newt  or  Eft  found  in  Europe.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, and  likes  clean  water ;  it  is  carnivorous, 
and,  in  its  turn,  often  falls  a  prey  to  larger 
newts  and  fish. 

list  (1),  s.  IFr.  liste  =  a  list,  a  roll,  a  selvage, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lista;  Ger.  leiste  —  a  border; 
cogn.  with  A.S.  list  =  a  border;  Dut.  lijst; 
Icel.  lista,  Katt=list,  selvage;  Dan.  liste; 
Sw.  list ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lista.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

t,  The  border,  edge,  or  selvage  of  cloth  ; 
a  strip  of  cloth  forming  the  border  or  edge 
of  broadcloth  and  intended  to  strengthen  it ; 
a  strip  of  cloth,  a  fillet. 

"  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg :  *nd  a  kereey  hoot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  M*."— 
MaJt«p.  /  Taming  of  tht  Shrew,  lit.  2. 

•2.  A  border. 
•3.  A  stripe. 

"The  asM  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross  made 
by  a  black  tttf  down  his  back,  and  another  athwart, 
•r  at  right  angles    down   his    shoulders."  —  Brown*  : 
Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  1L 
*4.  A  line  enclosing    or    forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  piece  of  ground  or  field  of  combat 
*  a.  A  boundary,  a  bound,  a  limit. 

"The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  tut, 
Eats  not  tbe  flats  with  more  Impetuous  haste. 
SHaketp.  :  Hamlet,  Iv.  *. 

6.  A  roll,  a  catalogue  :  as,  a  list  of  names. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  little  square  moulding,  a  fillet, 
a  listel. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  upper  member  of  a  railing. 

(2)  A  narrow  strip  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 

(3)  A  small,  square  moulding  ;  a  fillet. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  woollen  flap  in  the  hands 
of  a  rope-maker,  through  which  the  yarn  goes. 

4.  Tin-working : 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  tin  preparatory  to  the 
thicker  coat,  in  tinning  iron  plates. 

(2)  A  selvage  of  wire  or  tin  formed  on  the 
under  edge  of  plates  in  tinning. 

list-pan, *.    A  perforated  skimmer. 

list-pot,  *.  A  heated  pan  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  last  of 
the  series  of  five  pans  used  In  the  manufacture 

of  tin-plate. 

list(2),«.  [A.S.  hMt=pleasure,  desire.]  [Lusr.a.] 
*1.   Ord.    Lang.:    Desire,    pleasure,    wish, 
inclination. 

"Those  Irish  lords  made  their  list  the  law  to  such 
whom  they  could  overpower."— Fuller :  Worthier ; 
Kent. 

2.  Naut. :  An  inclination  of  a  ship  to  one 
side ;  a  heel. 

list  (IX  v.t.&i.    [LisT  (!),«.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
tl.  To  insert  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

"  Coupons  most  be  listed  on  tbe  company's  printed 
form."— Daily  Teteyraph.  Oct.  9, 1883. 

2.  Spec. :  To  enrol  or  engage  for  the  public 
service,  as  soldiers  ;  to  enlist. 

"  He  entertained  and  lifted  all  such  soldiers  a* 
offered  themselves."— Claren don :  Religion  A  Policy, 
ch.  Ix. 

3.  To  enrol,  or  attach  one's  self  as  a  sup- 
porter of  a  cause ;  to  enlist. 

"The  Jesuits  have,  generally  speaking,  been  Semi- 
pelagians,  and  no  friends  to  AugUBtin.  though  they 

in'imiTteil  their  l.r-.'tliren  tu  I  at  tlienia«lv«  <m  tithtr 
•ide."— Jortin,  Dis.  2. 

*4.  To  enclose  or  shut  off  for  combat. 

"What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot." 

Byron:  Child*  Harold,  iv.  139. 


5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  a  strip  of  cloth  t 
as,  To  list  a  door. 

*6.  To  mark  with  a  stripe  or  streak. 

7.  To  sew  together  as  strips  of  clotli,  so  at 
to  make  a  particoloured  show  or  to  form  • 
border. 

"  A  dewy  cloud,  ami  In  the  cloud  a  bow 

•  Conspicuous,  with  three  lifted  colours  gay." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  Jti.  MO. 

n.  Carp.  :  To  chop  a  block  or  stave  to  an 
approximate  shape  —  e.g.,  the  balk  or  codling 
from  which  staves  are  to  be  riven  is  chopped 
to  give  a  taper  towards  e<ich  end,  before  being 
cleft  into  staves  by  the  froe  and  mallet. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  enlist  in  the  public  service  : 
as,  a  soldier.  (Vulgar.) 

t  To  list  a  board  :  To  reduce  in  breadth  by 
cutting  off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

11  list  (2),  *  lyst,  *  list-en,  *  lust,  *  lust-en 

(1),  v.i.  [A.S.  lyatau,  from  lust=  pleasure  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lusten  =  to  like,  from  lu-st  =  delight  ; 
Icel.  lysta,  from  Io8(i=lust;  Dan.  lyate,  from 
lyst  ;  Sw.  lysta,  from  lust  ;  Goth,  luston,  from 
lustus  ;  Ger.  gelvxten,  from  lust.}  To  desire,  to 
choose,  to  prefer,  to  please,  to  be  disposed. 

"  The  wind 

Blew  where  It  listed,  laying  all  things  prone.* 
Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  ill.  198. 

If  It  was  frequently  used  by  old  authors 
Impersonally. 

"  By  sliding  seas  me  lilted  them  to  lede." 

Surrey:  Virgil  ;  <Zntid  Iv. 

*list  (3),  *  lust-en  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.S.  Mystan. 
hlistan,  gehlystan,  from  Jtfyst  =  hearing  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  Mutta  =  to  listen  ;  hlust,  the  ear.) 
[LISTEN.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To   listen,   to   hearken,    to 
attend. 

"  The  bold  youth  who  led  tbe  chase, 
Who  paused  to  Hit  for  every  sound." 

.Scott  :  liokebu,  ill  & 

B.  Trans.  :  To  listen  to,  to  hearken  to. 

"  Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  tut  no  further."  Byron:  Lara,  L  28. 

•U»te,r.«.    [LIST  (2),  ».] 

lis'-tel,  «.  [Fr.  litUl,  Ktteau,  ftom  UsU  =  k 
list,  a  roll,  a  fillet.] 

L  Arch.  :  A.  list,  a  flll«t. 

2.  Joinrry:  A  narrow,  slightly  projecting 
ledge  ;  a  reglet. 

Us'  ten  (t  silent),  Must-Hen,  v.i.  &  t.  [Mid. 
Eng.  luiten,  from  A.S.  Mystan,  hlistan  -  to 
listen.]  [List  (3),  v.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  give  ear  or  attention  ;  t* 
attend,  to  hearken. 

"  I  know  that  he  lies  and  litteiu  mute.1* 

Tennyton  :  Maud,  II.  T.  90 

*  B.  Tran«.  :  To  hearken  to  ;  to  give  ear  or 
attention  to. 

"And  now,  Octavlue. 
"  Luten  great  thingB.    Brutus  and  Caaaiua 
Are  levying  powers."  Moteip.  :  JuliutCotar,  IT.  L 

U  To  listen  after  :  To  enquire  eagerly  after  ; 
to  seek  for  information  about 

lis'  -ten-  cr  (<  silent),  ».  [Eng.  listen;  •«•.] 
One  who  listens  ;  a  hearer,  a  hearkener. 

"  He  ended  :  aud  a  kind  of  sp«]l 
Upon  th«  silent  liutnm  Ml." 

:  Waitftt  Inn.    (Inter.) 


•  llsf-er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  list  (1),  v.  ;  •«-.]  One 
who  compiles  a  list,  roll,  or  catalogue. 

Us'-ter  (2),  ».  [LEISTER.]  A  three-pronged 
fish-spear. 

lis'-ter-a,  s.   [Named  after  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
a  British  naturalist.] 
Bot.  :  Bird's  Nest  or  Twayblade,  the  typical 

Cus  of  the  family  Listerida.  The  root  is  of 
by  fibres  ;  the  leaves  two  or  none  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  green  or  brown  racemes,  the 
sepals  and  petals  spreading  and  incurve.!,  the 
lip  deflexed,  two-cleft,  the  spur  none,  the 
pollen  masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  con- 
nate. Six  species  known  ;  three  are  British. 
viz.,  Listero  ovata,  L.  mrdata,  and  L.  (Neottia) 
Nidus  avis. 

Us-teV-i-an,  a.  [Lister;  -iara.]  Pertaining 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.  [LiSTERlSM.J 

"  The  result,  of  the  Litterian  system  In  surgery  ar. 
proved  to  be  decidedly  successful.  ,—Jaur*.  of  a'eteno*, 
Feb.  1883,  p.  108. 

lis-teV-I-diB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lisler(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottese. 


nUe,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  Bon;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  SjWan.    SB,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Us -ter-Ism,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Listrr(ian);  -ism,] 
Surg.  :  The  name  given  to  a  system  of 
operative  surgery  and  conservative  dressing 
introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Lister,  o: 
King's  College  Hospital.  It  consists  of  the 
fret  employment  of  carbolic  acid— preferably 
In  the  form  of  absolute  phenol.  The  instru- 
ments to  1*  used  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  it ; 
during  the  operation  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  spray  is  widely  diffused,  and  the  dressings 
arc  carbollzed.  (For  details  see  Braithioaite  : 
Retrospect  "f  Medicine^  Ixxx.  99-107.) 

"  On  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  homes 

of  the  .sick.  Litteritm  Is  a  household  word."— Brit.  Jfnt. 

Jottrti.,  Dec.  15,  1B8S. 

*  list'-ful,  a.      [En*,  liat  (3),  v. ;  ./WM    At- 
tentive, listening,  heedful. 

"To  his  doom  with  littful  am  Attend." 

Spenter;  F.  Q.,  V.  L  2ft. 

list'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [LIST  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  inserting  In  a  list. 

2.  The  act  of  enlisting  for  public  service,  as 
a  soldier. 

IL  Carpentry: 

1.  Cutting  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a  board. 

2.  The  narrow  edge  of  a  board. 

list  less,  a.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v.  ;  -less.}  Care- 
less, heedless,  indifferent,  inattentive,  languid, 
weary. 

"  Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  littleu  mind. 
Though  busy,  trifling ;  empty,  though  refined." 

Copper :  Progreu  of  Error,  426. 

list'  less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  listless ;  -ly.]  In  ft 
listless,  indifferent,  or  languid  manner  ;  with 
indifference. 

"  See  whether  he  he  stirring  and  active,  or  whether 
he  lazily  and  listltttly  dreams  away  his  time."— Locke  : 
Of  Education,  j  123. 

list  less  ness,  J.  [Eng.  listless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  listless ;  indifference, 
languidness. 

"Owing  partly  to  the  heavy  contribution!  laid  on 
the  town,  and  partly  to  that  IMlettnem  and  depression 
of  spirits  which  generally  accompany  national  dis- 
asters."— Eiutace :  Italy,  vol.  L,  ch,  111. 

*  list  ness,  *  liste  nes,  s.    [Eng.  list  (3),  v. ; 

•ness.]    Listening,  attention.    (Stanyhurst.) 

lists,  s.  pi  [A  corrupt,  of  lisses  ;  O.  Fr.  lisse,  lice  ; 
Ital.  liccia  =  a  barrier  or  palisade,  from  Low 
Lat.  licia  =  barriers,  from  Lat  licium  =  a 
thread,  a  girdle.  There  was  probably  a  con- 
fusion with  A.8.  list  =  a  border.]  [Lisr  (1),  s.] 
A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  a  contest  or 
combat ;  a  tilting  ground. 

"  Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw, 
Or  at  the  list*,  or  at  the  fighting  foe." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xrf.  718. 

Utt  (1),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [LIGHT  (1),  v.] 
Ut  (2),  pret.  ofv.    [LIGHT  (2),  v.] 

lit -a-ny,  *  let  a  -nie,  *  lit-a-nle,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
letwiie  (Fr.  litanie),  from  Lat.  litania;  Gr. 
JUrowta  (litaneia)  =  a  prayer,  from  \iraivta 
(litaino)  =  to  pray  ;  Sp.  litania,  letania;  Ital. 
litanie,  letanie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  solemn  form  of  supplicatory  prayer 
used  in  public  worship. 

t  2.  A  parody  of  the  Litany,  consisting  of 
satirical  allusions,  recited  by  street  singers 
on  an  occasion  of  some  political  or  religious 
demonstration.  (Slang.) 

IL  Church  Histm-y,  Ritual,  rfc. ; 

1.  Reman :  There  are  three  forms  of  litany 
recognized  by  the  Roman  Church  as  admissible 
in  public  worship  :    (1)   The  Litany  of  the 
Saints,   used  on  the  feast  of  St.   Mark,   on 
Rogation  Days,  on  Holy  Saturdayand  Whitsun 
Eve,  and  during  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.     (2)  The  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin— usually  called  the  Litany  of  Loretto, 
from  its  being  first  sung  in  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loretto— now  generally  used  at  Benediction 
(q.v.).    (3)  The  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus,  consisting  of  titles  of  Our  Lord,  with 
the  invocation  "  Miserere  nobis  "  (Have  mercy 
on  us). 

2.  Anglican  :    The  first  change  from  the 
Roman  Litany  in  the  direction  of  its  present 
form  was  made  in  1544.     In  the  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  directions  were  appended 
to  theCommnnion  office  that  "  Upon  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  the  English  litany  shall  be 
said  or  sung  in  all  places."    In  the  revision  of 


1552  it  was  placed  where  it  now  stands,  with 
the  rubric  "  To  be  used  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when 
it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Ordinary." 
Grindall  in  1571  forbade  any  interval  between 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion 
Service ;  but  the  Fifteenth  Canon  of  1604 
recognizes  the  Litany  as  a  separate  office.  The 
practice  of  the  present  day  tends  in  that 
direction,  and  in  many  churches  the  Litany  is 
recited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by  a 
brief  address.  When  it  is  said  at  Morning 
Prayer,  it  follows  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace. 

litany-desk,  «.  In  the  English  Church 
a  portable  desk  or  prie-dieu,  placed  In  the 
centre  of  the  choir  or  the  chancel  facing  the 
communion-table,  and  at  which  the  priest 
kneels  to  recite  the  Litany.  Cosin  (Notes  on 
Common  Prayer)  says  :  "  The  priest  goeth  out 
from  his  seat  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel  door,  called 
the  faldstool,  kneels,  and  says  or  sings  the 
litany."  [FALDSTOOL.] 

Utany-stool,  s.  The  same  as  LITANY- 
DESK.  (Halliwell.) 

*  Uf  -a-n$r,   v.t.     [LITANY,  *.]     To  recite  or 
chant  a  litany. 

lit'-ar&e,  «.     [LITHARGE.] 

lit'-chi.    l$'-ch£,   lit'-scht    lee'-chee.  s. 

[Chinese.] 

Bot.  ;  The  fruit  of  Nepheliura,  one  of  the 
SapindaceaB.  The  tree  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  and  panicles  of  small  apetalous  flowers. 
The  fruit,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  dia- 
meter, is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

*  lite,  a.  A;  ».    [A.S.  lyt;  Icel.  litt;  O.  L.  Ger. 

lilt.]      [LITTLE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Little. 

"  Thi  sorgho  IB  al  to  lite."        Shorehtim,  p.  S3. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  little  piece  or  portion. 
li'-ter,  s.    [LITRE.] 

if -er-al,  *  lit  tor-all,  o.  &  *.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  literalis  =  literal ;    litera  =  a  letter ;  Sp 
&  Port  literal ;  Ital.  litterale,  letterale.] 
A*  An  adjective : 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  or 
letter ;   not  figurative  or  metaphorical ;    for- 
mally, plainly,  and  clearly  expressed. 

"  It  hath  but  one  simple  littrrall  sense  whose  light 
the  owlet  can  not  abide/'—  Tyndatt  :  Worket,  p.  L 

2.  Following  the   letter   or  exact   words ; 
close,  not  free. 

"  The  present  method  of  teaching  the  learned  lan- 
guages, which  ts  couimouly  by  literal  translations."— 
Boldtmith :  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  expressed  by  letters  :  as, 
literal  notation. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  literal  meaning  ;  a 
literal  expression. 

"  How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  me- 
taphorical expressions  unto  tlie  people,  and  what  ab- 
surd conceits  they  will  swallow  In  their  literaltl"— 
Urowne :  fulgar  Jtrrourt,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  x. 

literal-equation,  «. 

Math. :  An  equation  In  which  some  of  the 
known  quantities  are  expressed  by  letters,  as 
ax  +  by  =  c.  It  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  numeral  equation,  in  which  all  the 
known  quantities  are  expressed  by  numbers. 

literal-expression,  s. 

Math. :  An  expression  in  which  some  of  the 
quantities  entering  it  are  expressed  by  letters. 
A  literal  factor  Is  a  factor  denoted  by  a  letter, 
or  some  power  of  a  letter,  as  a  =*  (1  x  a). 
aM=ax  a). 

Uf-er-al-Xsm,  *.  fEng.  literal;  -ism,.}  The 
act  of  adhering  to  the  letter  ;  that  which 
accords  with  the  letter  ;  a  mode  of  interpreting 
literally.  (Milton ;  Of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

lXt'-er-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  literal;  -ist.]  One 
who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  literal  meaning ; 
one  who  interprets  or  understands  literally. 

"Let  the  extreme  literalitt  sit  down  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due 
result  of  our  Saviour's  word."— Milton ;  Of  Divorce, 
bk.  li.,  ch.  xz. 

Ut-er-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  literal ;  -tty.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  literal ;  literal  or 
original  meaning ;  literolness. 

"Let  those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate 
titcrttlity,  so  prepare  themselves,  at  to  share  tn  the 
account  for  all  their  transgressions. "— Milton:  Of 
Divorce,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xiv. 


11  Ut-er-al-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  literaliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  literalizing  or  rendering 
literal ;  a  reducing  to  literality. 

*lit'-er-al-ue,  v.t.  [Eng.  literal;  -tee.]  To 
render  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice 
according  to  the  literal  meaning ;  to  conform 
to  the  literal  meaning  of. 

llt'-er-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  literal;  >ly.\ 

1.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense ;  according 
to  the  primitive  or  literal  meaning  or  import 
of  the  wore1*! ;  not  figuratively  or  metaphori- 
cally. 

"H  can  admit  neither  distinction,  nor  other  con- 
struction than  the  words  bear  liter  ally. "~Raleig\  : 
Hittory  of  the  World,  bk.  t.,  ch.  viL,  f  15. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  for 
word ;  exactly. 

"  My  daily  bread  is  literally  ImplorM." 

Dryden :  Hind  A  Panther,  iii.  10T. 

lit'-er-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  literal ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  literal ; 
literal  meaning. 

2.  The  quality  or  habit  of  interpreting  or 
understanding  everything  literally ;  want  of 
imagination. 

"  Dnrer,  with  characteristic  titeralneu,  obeyed  that 
command."— A thenteum,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

Mf-er-a-rjr,  a.  [Lat.  literarius,  from  litera  = 
a  letter;  Fr.  literaire;  Sp.  literario;  Ital. 
lUterario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  learning. 

"The  child's  literary  education  was  directed  by 
Burnet,  with  the  title  of  Preceptor."—  Macaulau :  Hut. 
Enff,,  ch.  xx iii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  literature  ;  dealing 
with  learning  or  learned  men. 

"  'Scaped  from  literary  carw." 

Cowper:  Doff  *  Water  My. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  or  writings. 


4.  Versed  in  letters  or  literature ;  engaged 
in  literature. 

5.  Consisting  in  or  composed  of  letters  or 
writings  :  as,  literary  property. 

6.  Intended  for  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  literature  and  learning. 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  literary  institutions  tsnt  mxf 
age  or  nation  has  seen."—  Gokttwitth:  On  Polite  Learn- 
ing, ch.  T. 

lit  -er-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  literatus,  from  liter* 
=  a  letter  ;  Sp.  literato ;  Ital.  litterato.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Versed  or  instructed  In  letters 
or  literature ;  learned,  accomplished,  lettered, 
literary. 

"Surely  thin  Is  the  proper  function  of  literati 
elegancy. ' — Afountayue  :  Devout*  Euayei,  pt.  1,  tr. 
1».  J3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  a  liter- 
ary man. 

2.  One  who  has  received  an  education  in  a 
college  or  university,  but  who  has  not  gradu- 
ated ;  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  who  has  not 
studied  at  a  university. 

"The  literate  may  become  the  typal  Incumbent  of 
England."— Beretford  ffope .-  Snglith  Cathedral*,  ch,  L 

lit  er-a  tlm,  adv.  [Lat]  Literally;  letter 
for  letter.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  verbatim 
ft  literati-*  =  word  for  word,  and  letter  for 
letter.) 

Ut-er-a-td  (pi.  llt-er-a'-ti)  s,  [ItaL]  A 
learned  man.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  literati.'— 
Ooldtmith  ;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

*  lit'-er-a-tor,  *.  [Lat.,  from  litera  =  a 
letter;  Fr.  litterateur;  Ital.  litteratore.] 

1.  A  dabbler  In  literature  ;  a  petty  school- 
master. 

"Those  husbands  who  succeed  legally  to  the  offlo* 
which  the  young  literatort  had  pre-occupied."— Burke : 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Auembly. 

2.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man. 

lit'-er-a-turo,  s.  [Fr.t  from  Lat.  literature 
from  litera  =  a  letter  ;  Sp.  literatura  ;  Ital. 
litteratura.] 

1.  Learning,  letters ;  knowledge  of  or  ac- 
quaintance with  letters  or  books, 

"  Howe  happye  are  we  Englishmen  of  such  a  king.  In 

whose  chlldehood  desire  of  literature,  granitic,  pru- 
dence, Justice,  and  magnanlmitie."— fdaf . -ParaphroM 
(pref.),  p.  S. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  produc- 
tions, embracing  the  entire  results  of  know- 
ledge and  fancy  preserved  in  writing ;  also 
the  whole  body  of   literary  productions    or 
writings  upon  a  given  subject,  or  in  reference 


btfy;  pout,  jo*^rl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^clst.     p 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  (ion,   sion  =  zhim.    -tious.  -clous,  -sious ~  shus.    -We,  -die,   &c.  -  bcl, 
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to  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  collective  literary  productions  of 
any  country  or  period. 

"The  pretXMtaruu*  partiality  which  the  pment  «e 
ha»  iJn.wn  to  the  ft-ipi-Tv  and  tb*  UQM!  of  French 
literature."— Kuitace:  Italy,  TO!,  li,,  eh.  z. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for 
beauty   of   style    or   expression,    as    pin-try. 
essays,  or  history,  in  distinction  fn>m  sci'-ut  itic 
treatises  and  works  which  contain  positive 
knowledge  ;  belles-lettres. 

4.  The  literary  i*>fcssion  ;   the  profession 
of  a  man  of  letters. 

*  lit  er  a  turn,  *.    [L*t.]    A  man  of  letters 
or  learning. 

11th,  i.  [A.8.  lith;  cogn.  with  Out.  lid;  Dan. 
Krf ,-  led.  litter;  Goth,  lithus ;  Ger.  glied.)  A 
joint  of  the  human  body  ;  a  member,  a  limb, 

a  division. 

"  A  *c«r  »lnm«  the  brow,  that  y«  might  hM  Uld  the 
lit*  of  your  fiuger  In."— fleott :  tftty  Manntring,  ch. 
xxxlx 

Uth  a  gogue,  a.  &  ».  [Or.  \(9<x  (lithos)  =  a 
atone,  and  dvwv<k  (agogo*)  =  leading,  drawing  ; 
ayw  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
pelling stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
to  expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Uth   arge.  «.     [Lat  lUhargyrus;   Gr.  \iOdp- 
ywpo?  (lithargurot)  =  litharge  (see  def.),  from 
Ai'ftK  (lithos)  =  stone,  and  d^yupos  (arguros)  = 
silver.] 
Chen. :  Lead  protoxide  (q.T.). 

Uth  ate,  Uth  i  ate,  s.    [Eng.  lithie ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  lithie  acid  (q.v.).  [URATE.] 

lithe,  *  lythe,  o.  [A.S.  lidhe  (for  lindhc)  = 
fitlie,  mild,  gentle;  O.  L.  Ger.  lithi;  O.  H. 
Ger.  lindi ;  Icel.  tinr.] 

1,  Mild,  gentle,  soft,  calm,  agreeable. 

"  It  prooved  M  lithe,  m  dale,  without  appearance  of 
aiiie  tempeit  to  Uuue."— Solinthtd  :  Hut.  Hcot.  (Alex- 
ander i 

2.  Flexible,  pliant,  limber,  lissom. 

**  With  t*n  young  and  comely  d^ughtera. 
Tall  and  lithe**  waiuU  of  willow." 

Longfellow .  Hiawatha.  lit 

*  lithe  (1),  v.t.     [LITHE,  a.}    To  make  smooth  ; 
to  soften. 

"  Thou  BChalt  mi  ftorwe  lithe."        King  Born.  428. 

*  lithe  (2),  *  lith  en  (1),  v.i.    [A.S.  lithan ; 
O."  L.  Ger.  lithan;  Icel.  lidha.]    To  go. 

"Heaedunteooht  .  .  .  lithm."       Ormulum,  8,874. 

*  lithe  (3),  *  lith  en  (2),  v.t.  &  i.   [Icel  hl£that 
from  htjdth  =  &  hearing,  silence.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  listen  to ;  to  hearken  to ;  to 
give  ear  to. 

"  And  under  lynde  In  a  lannde,  lenede  ich  a  stoumle 
To  lithtn  her*  laiM."  Pimrt  Ploughman,  p.  l*». 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  listen,  to  hearken. 

"And  if  ye  wtlle  tithe,  I  «allc  tell?  It  you." 

Robert  d»  Brunne,  p.  03. 

*  lithe  -ndss,  *-     [Eng.  lithe,  a.,  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lithe;  limberness, 
lisso  nineus, 

*llth'-er  (1),  a.  [LITHE,  o.]  Soft,  pliant, 
mild. 

"  Two  Talbota  wiDged  through  the  Hiker  »ky." 

Shake*?. :  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  T. 

*  lith  -er  (2),  *  luth-er,  *  Ud-der,  a.    [A.S. 

lydher;  M.  H.  Ger.  Oder.} 

1,  Depraved,  wicked,  abandoned,  dissolute. 

"  Th«  luther  rare."        St.  Marhcreti,  6. 

2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"  And  tewde  lither  loslll  that  liste  not  to  ryse  maye 
lye  ityll  in  his.  bedde."-.S<>  T.  Store  ;  Work*,  p.  5. 

*  lith   er  hood,  *  lith'-er-hede.  s.    [Eng. 

lither  (2);  -hoodt  -hede,]  Wickedness,  corrup- 
tion. 


-     _'  (1),  adv.     [Enf.  lither  (1);  -Zy.) 

Softly,  flexibly. 

*llth-er-l#  (2).  *  lith-er-llche,  *leth- 
er-lt,  *  luth-er-li,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  lither 
(2);  -ly.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Wicked,  base,  corrupt,  lazy. 

"  He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  lith^rlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he." 

.Scott .'  f.<iff  nf  the  Lati  Minstrel,  H.  83. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  base 
manner ;  wickedly,  poorly,  meanly. 

"  A  clerk  had  Utterly  beaet  hit  wile." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  9,901. 


*  Uth'-er-ne»s,  *  lith-  er-  nes,  *  luth-er- 

nesae,  s.     [Eng.  litker  (2);  -ness.}    Wicked- 
ness, baseness,  laziness. 

"She  Instil  leth  In  the  inhabitant*  a  drowaie  lither. 
'  iuH  uf  Ireland,  ch.  tv. 


*  lith'-er-ofis,  *  lid-drous,  a.    [Eng.  lither 
(2);  -ous.]     Wicked,  ha^e. 

"  But  my  learning  IB  of  no  other  degree, 
To  Unfit  tin  mi  like  liddrout  lewde  M  the!  bee." 
x**iton:  Slaunder*  Falte  /tetractiont. 

*  Ht^h   er  s6me,  a.     [Eng.  lither  (1);  -yome.] 
The  same  as  LITHESOME  (q.v.). 

lithe;    -tome.]     Soft, 


litho-some,   a.    [Eng. 
pliant,  flexible,  lissome. 


Uth   la,  s.    [LiTHnm.l 

1.  Chem. :  Oxide  of  Lithium. 

2.  rhnrm. :  Carbonate  of  litliia  acts  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,    whtah  may  be   given  in 
acute  and  chronic  gout,  In  uric-aciu  gravel, 
and  renal  calculus.    It  maybe  used  externally 
as  a  lotion.     Citrate  of  lithia  is  also  a  lithou- 
triptic.    These  salts,  being  solvents  for  uric- 
acid  calculi,  alter  the  quality  of  the  urine, 
and  prevent  the  crystallization  and  deposit  of 
the  substances  forming  gravel  and  calculi. 
(Gorrod.) 

If  Muriatelithia  waters  .-Waters  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  lithium  aa  at  Baden  liadeu. 
They  are  useful  in  gout. 

lithia  mica,  s. 

Mm. :  The  same  as  LKPIDOUTE  (q.v.) 

lithia  tourmaline,  ». 

Aftn. ;  The  same  as  RUBELUTE  (q.v.X 

li-thi  a«U,«.    [Gr.] 

Pathology : 

1.  The  formation  of  stone  or  concretions  in 
any  part  of  the  body.     [CALCULUS.] 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  small 
hard    tumours    grow    upon    their   margins. 
(Mayne.) 

lith  i  ate,  ».    [LITHATB.] 

Uth  ic,  a.  [Gr.  Aidoc  (lUkot)  =  a  atone  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  stone. 

2.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
uric. 

lithic-acid,  *.    [URIC-ACID.] 

llthic-palnt,  s.  A  mastic  of  petalite 
(which  contains  an  alkali  known  as  lithia), 
Band,  and  litharge,  used  as  a  coating  for  walls. 

lith -Ich- n^-xo'-a.  *.  pi.  [Or.  AtAx  (lithos) 
=  a  stone  ;  IXMW  (ichnos)  =  a  track,  a  footstep, 
and  £ya  (sou),  pi.  of  J^or  (won)  =  a  living 
creature.] 

PaUBorU.  :  The  fossil  footprints  and  other 
tracks;  impressions,  or  traces  of  any  kind  left 
by  animals  now  passed  away.  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock classifies  them  into  impressions  left  (1) 
by  Mursupialia,  (a)  Canoid  (dog-UkeX  (6) 
Ornithoid  (bird-like),  (c)  Loricoid,  with  bony 
scales  ;  (2)  Pachydactyloua,  left  by  thick-toed 
birds;  (S)  Leptodactylous,  by  narrow-toed 
birds ;  (4)  by  Batrachians ;  (5)  by  Lizards  ; 
(6)  by  Chelonians ;  (7)  by  Fishes ;  (8)  by  In- 
sects ;  (9)  by  Crustaceans  ;  (10)  by  Myriapods ; 
and  (11)  by  Annelids.  (FOOTPRINT,  WOBM- 

TBACK-] 

lIth'-I-&-nite,  *.  [Ger.  lithion,  litho*  =  lithia ; 
Buff.  -ite(Mm.y;  Ger.  lUMowU.} 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.v.). 

lith  - 1  -6 -phi'- lite,  s.  [Eng.  lithium;  Gr. 
^tAo«  (philos)  =  loving,  and  suft'.  -tie  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  with  a 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  found 
massive.  Hardness,  4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-42-1— 3-482; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous ;  colours,  salmon 
colour,  honey-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  light 
clove-brown  ;  streak,  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  translucent ;  fracture,  uneven.  Compos. : 
phosphoric  acid,  45*22 ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 45-22;  lithia,  9'56;  corresponding  to 
the  formula,  LisPO4  +  HitgPsOg.  The  man- 
ganese is  partly  replaced  by  iron.  Found  in 
a  vein  of  al bite-granite  at  Brauchville,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. 

Uth-i-«ph'-or-ltef  *.     TEng.  lithium  ;  Gr. 

4>op6«  (phoTos)  =  bearing,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Aftn. ;  A  mineral  separated  from  psilomelane, 

because  of  its  containing  lithia.     Occurs  in 


fine  scales  and  compact,  with  quartz,  at 
Scheeberg,  Saxony  ;  also  at  Sayn,  Westphalia, 
and  Siegeu,  Prussia.  Lustre,  dull  to  metallic ; 
colour,  bluish-black  ;  streak,  blackish -gray. 
pUtiiiyuiMlied  from  asbolite  and  lampadite  by 
its  emit. lining  lithia  and  its  high  percentage  ol 
alumina.  (See  these  words.) 

II  this  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  Ai0('£u>  (lithixo)  =  to  look 
like  a  stone  (?).] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lithistidae. 

11-this  tld  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithiates; 
Lut.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :    A  family  of  siliceous  spongos, 
suborder  Tetractinellidae.    They  have  a  <-or.il 
like  skeleton,  are  generally  cui>-like,  lamellar 
lip-shape,  cylindrical,  or  occasionally  brush' 
like,  with  a  stalk  and  roots.     Their  skill  ion 
consists  of  body  surface  and  flesh  spiculee 
irregularly   disposed.      They    occur   in    ttie 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans  from  74 
to  805  fathoms. 

2.  Palaont.:   From  the  Upper  Cambrian 
till  now. 

lith   I-um,  s.    [Or.  Atfos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Chem. :  Symbol  Li ;  atomic  weight  =7.  A 
monatomic  element  of  the  alkali  group  of 
metals.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent,  dis- 
covery, and  although  occurring  generally  in 
minute  quantities,  is  very  widely  distributed 
through  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  reduction  of  its  fused  chloride 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The  metal 
has  a  white  colour,  and  fuses  at  180*.  Lithium 
appears  to  be  the  lightest  solid  body  known, 
having  a  density  of  only  0'5936.  It  burnt* 
with  a  white  light,  and,  when  thrown  upon 
water,  is  oxidized  like  sodium.  It  Is  volatile 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  in 
a  current  of  Hydrogen.  Like  potassium  and 
sodium,  lithium  dissolves  in  anhydrous  am- 
monia, and  on  evajwntting  the  liquid,  it  is 
left  behind,  with  its  original  appearance  and 
colour. 

lithium  carbonate,  *. 

Chem. :  Li^COa-  It  is  sparingly  soluble  In 
water,  and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
turmeric.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 

lithium  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  ;  LiCl  2OHa-  Occurs  in  mineral 
springs.  Crystallizes  below  10°  in  square 
prisms,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent 

salts  known. 

lithium  oxido,  s. 

Chem. :  Lithia,  Li2O.  Prepared  from  the 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  baryta. 

lith  o  bib  II  611  (pi.  lith  6  bib'  li -a),  *. 

H  rr.  Ai'foc  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  jSt'/Uiop  (bib- 
lion)  =  a  book.]  The  same  as  BIBLIOLITE  (q.  v.X 

lith  6  bi  i  n»,  lith  o  bi -I-dea,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  lithobi(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ince,  or  masc.  or  fern,  -ides.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  8colopen<lrid». 
Ocelli  many,  the  second  thoracic  segment 
represented  by  a  dorsal  plate.  Sixteen  seg- 
ments with  dorsal  plates,  ambulatory  legs 
fifteen  on  each  side. 

U-tho'-bi-us,  s.  [Gr.  At'ft*  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  0«w  (bios)  =  life,  course  of  life.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lithobiinee.  Lithobius  Jorficatus  is  found  in 
Britain  and  all  over  Europe. 

lith   6  carp,  ».    [LITHOCARPUS.J 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  CARPOLITE  (q.v.). 

Uth  -  o  -  car  -  pus,  s.     [Gr.  At'0o«  (lithos)  -  a 

stone,  and  KOPTTO?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Corylacese.  Lithocarpu* 
javensis  has  very  hard  wood  ;  hence  the  nati  ves 
call  it  Passan-batu  =  stone-oak. 

lith  6-chro-mat  ic,     Uth-o-chrom'-Ie, 

a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Ai'doc  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  \pu»/&a 
(chroma),  genit.  xpw^aros  (chromaim)  =  colour.] 

A,  A*  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
painting  on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on 
canvas. 

B,  As  subst.  (PL):  The  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  taking  off  impressions  on 
canvas. 

lith'-  o-claat.  *.  [Gr.  At'0o«  (lifhos)  a  a  stone, 
and  icAoo-T^  (klastes)  =  a  breaker ;  icAow  (klad) 
~  to  break,  ] 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pd 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Ord.  iMiig.  :  A  stone-breaker. 
2.  Surg.  :  A  powerful  forceps-like  instru- 
ment, with  two  blades,  having  concealed 
chisel  or  wedge-shaped  projections  to  cut  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  into  pieces,  if  found  to 
be  too  Urge  to  extract  by  means  of  the  litho- 
tomy forceps  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 


,  s.  [Gr.  \t6oic6\\a  (lithokolla), 
from  Ai'#o?  (lithns)  —  stone,  and  KoAAo.  (kolla) 
=  glue.]  A  cement  that  unites  stones. 

Hth  6-c6l-let'  I  das,   a.    pi.      [Mod.    Lat. 
lithacollet(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kntom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  sub- 
tribe  Tinelna.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial 
palpi  filiform,  drooping.  The  anterior  wings 
elongate,  the  posterior  ones  linear  lanceolate 
with  long  fringes.  Forty-six  British  species, 
some  of  them  beautiful. 


Uth-i-COl-le'-tis,  s.    [Gr. 

kollftos)  =  inlaid  with  precious  stones  :  Ai'0os 
(  lit  hit$)  =  a  stone,  and  KOAATJTO?  (kolletos)  =  glued 
together  ;  fcoAAaw  (kollao)  =  to  glue. 

Entom.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Litbocolletidse  (q.v.). 

lith  6  cyst,  s.  [Gr.  Ac'0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  KU'O-TIS  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool.  :  The  marginal  bodies  or  sense  organs 
of  the  Lucernamla,  or  Steganophthalmate 
Medusae.  (Nicholson.) 

lith  6  den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  hd66tvSpoi>  (litho- 
dendron)  ^  a  tree-shaped  coral  :  At'0o«  (lithos) 
~  a  stone,  and  5«V6>or  (dendron)  =.  a  tree. 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lithodendroninae. 

lith  6  den  dro-m'-nse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lithodendron  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ince,} 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllidse.  It 
consists  of  corals  having  a  stylifonn  or  a 
lamellar  columella  occupying  the  axis  of  the 
visceral  chambers  in  the  corallite. 

lith  5  -dl-al'-f-sls,  B. 

Med.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

llth   o  dome,  s.    [LITHODOMUS.] 

Zool.  :  Any  member  of  the  genua  Lithodo- 
mus  (q.v.). 

11  thod'-o-mous,  a.     [LITHODOMUS.] 

1.  Living  in  stone,  a  term  applied  to  bivalve 
shells  found  in  stone  more  or  less  hard,  which 
their  inhabitants  penetrated  by  means  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.    (Mayne.) 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Lithodomus  (q.v.). 

U-th6d'-4-mus  (pi.  tf-thod  -4-mI),  s.  [Gr. 
At'ttos  (lithos),  and  60^09  (demos)  -  a  habitation. 
So-called  because  the  animals  make  perfora- 
tions in  rocks,  in  which  they  live.] 

Zwl.  &  Palwont.  :  Date-shells.  A  sub-genus 
of  Mudiola,  distinguished  by  their  long,  cylin- 
drical, anteriorly-inflated  shell,  and  by  the 
habit  from  which  they  derive  their  name. 
Known  recent  species  forty,  from  West  Indies 
to  New  Zealand  ;  fossil  thirty-five.  Lithodomi 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the 
hardest  limestones.  Holes  formed  by  Litho- 
domi are  found  in  inland  cliffs,  proving  that 
they  were  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea. 
They  appear  to  date  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  and  are  known  to  palaeontologists  by 
their  shells  and  their  burrows. 

Uth  d-fei'-lic,  a.  [Gr.  Atfos  (lithos)  =  stone  ; 
Lat.  fel  (geiiit  fellis)  =  gall  ;  and  Erig.  suff.  -ic.  ] 
Obtained  from  gall  stone. 

lithofellic-acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C^oH^O^  It  occurs  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  intestinal  concretions  of  the 
Persian  goat.  It  resembles  the  cholic  acids 
in  many  respects,  and  in  giving  Pellenkofer's 
reaction.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
prisms,  and  melts  at  204*. 

tith-6-frac  -teur,  s.    [Fr] 

Chem,  :  An  explosive  substance  composed 
of  nitro-glycerine,  52  per  cent  ;  infusorial  silica 
and  sand,  W  per  cent.  ;  carbon,  12  per  cent.  ; 
NaO  NOg,  4  per  cent.  ;  sulphur,  2  per  cent. 
Its  characteristics,  as  compared  with  dyna- 
mite, are  :  (1)  greater  sensitiveness  to  tem- 
perature, exploding  at  120°,  while  dynamite 
at  190°  ;  (2)  greater  sensitiveness  to 


moisture  from  the  presence  of  the  hygroscopic 
nitrate  of  soda;  (3)  the  gases  from  the  explo- 
sion always  contain  carbonic  oxide  from  the 
carbon  in  the  compound  ;  (4)  for  equal  volumes 
it  has  the  less  explosive  power.  (Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry.) 

llth-a-jHfen'^e-sy^  tfth-*-g3-nes'-I-a,  . 
[Gr.  Auto?  (lithos)  =  stone,  ana  ye'ceo-ts,  yevttrta. 
(genesis,  genesia)  =  birth;  Fr.  lithogenesif.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  tlio 
origin  of  minerals  composing  the  globe,  and 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  their  form 
and  disposition. 

li-thog'-en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  At'dc*  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  yei/vow  (gennau)  =  to  produce  ;  Fr. 
Uthogene.]  Producing  or  forming  atone,  a 
term  applied  to  coral-forming  animals. 

lIth'-o"-glyT>h,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  yAvipiu  (gtvpho)  =  to  hollow  out,  to  en- 
grave, to  carve.]  The  art  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones  ;  an  engraving  or  carving  on 
a  precious  stone  . 

ll-tho'g'-lypn-er,  s.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -er.] 
One  who  cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 


a.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -ic.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting  or  en- 
graving precious  stones. 

lith  6-glyp'  tics,  ».  fGr.  Attoc  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  y\vnr6t  (glitptos)  —  fit  for  carving  ; 
•yAu^w  (glnpho)=to  cut,  to  carve.)  The  art 
of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones  ;  litho- 
glyph. 

lith'  -6*  -graph,  s.  [Gr.  At'0o?  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  ypa0w  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ;  Fr. 
lithographif,.]  A  print  or  impression  from  a 
drawing  on  stone. 

lith   6  graph,  v.t.    [LITHOGRAPH,  *.]    To  en- 

grave or  draw  on  stone,  and  transfer  on  paper, 
<tc.,  by  printing. 

li-thog  ra  phcr,  «.  [Eng.  lithograph  ;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  lithography. 

Utn-6-graph'-te,    *Uth-6-graph-lo-al, 

a.  [Eng.  nthograph;  -ic;  -ica(.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lithography  ;  done  by  lithography; 
printed  from  stone  ;  used  in  lithography. 

lithographic-crayon,  s.  A  crayon  used 
for  drawing  on  stone  for  the  purposes  of  litho- 
graphic printing.  They  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  soap,  wax,  fat,  and  lampblack,  and 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  little  cylindrical  sticks. 
These  are  fastened  in  a  porte-crayon  or  quill 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  above  constituents, 
with  various  additions  of  shellac,  mastic,  &c., 
are  fused  together  and  finally  set  on  fire.  The 
longer  the  mixture  burns,  the  harder  the  pro- 
duct becomes  ;  three  or  four  grades  are  usually 
made. 

lithographic  stone,  s.  A  sedimentary 
limestone  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
formation.  They  are  obtained  almost  solely 
from  the  extensive  quarries  of  Solenhofen,  in 
Bavaria.  France  furnishes  a  very  hard  and 
dark-blue  stone,  which  is  but  little  used.  In 
Canada  stone  of  good  quality  is  said  to  exist,  as 
also  in  Missouri.  The  Bavarian  stone  occurs  in 
nearly  horizontal  layers.  When  these  are  of 
suitable  quality  and  thickness  (from  two  to  five 
inches),  they  are  squared  and  trimmed  for  ex- 
portation, the  slabs  varying  in  size  from  6x8 


to  40  x  (jO  inches.      Two  qualities  are  recog- 

d  the  blue  orgray  (t" 
the  difference  in  colour  is  slight).    The  latter 


nized :  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  orgray  (though 


are  harder  and  more  generally  serviceable,  and 
cost  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  the  yellow. 

lithographic-varnish,  s.  An  oily  var- 
nish used  for  the  manufacture  of  lithographic 
ink,  and  by  printers  for  thinning  the  same. 
It  is  made  by  heating  linseed-oil  very  strongly 
in  a  suitable  pan,  and  finally  setting  fire  to  it. 
When  sufficiently  changed  in  its  nature,  arid 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  flame  Is  extin- 
guished, and  the  varnish  allowed  to  cool. 

Uth-6-graph'-Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  litho- 
graphical;  -ly.\  By  means  of  lithography. 

Mi-thog'-ra-phize,  v.t.  [Eng.  lithograph; 
-ize.\  To  lithograph ;  to  produce  by  lithog- 
raphy. 

"This  picture    haa  been  !ithographized."—Arcfugo. 
liyi't,  UdL  «2. 

U-thog'~ra-phy\  s.  [Eng.  lithograph;  -y.] 
The  process  of  engraving  or  drawing  mi  stone, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  surface  from 


which  printed  copies  can  be  mnltiplted  in  the 
press.  It  was  invented  by  Alois  Senefelder 
about  1799.  Almost  the  only  stone  suitable 
for  lithographic  work  is  that  known  as  litho- 
graphic-stone (q.v.).  Upon  such  a  surface  the 
artist  produces  the  design  to  be  printed  from. 
This  is  done  by  one  of  four  distinct  methods : — 
(1)  He  draws  it  with  a  fluid,  watery  ink  ;  (2) 
with  a  solid  crayon  ;  (3)  he  obtains  it  by  trans- 
fer from  an  inky  design  on  paper  by  various 
means  ;  or  (4)  he  engraves  it  on  s  prepared 
stone.  The  design  is  drawn  with  a  watery 
solution  of  an  ink  consisting  essentially  of  a 
soluble  soap  (stearate  or  oleate  of  soda  or 
potash)  coloured  with  lampblack  sufficient  to 
render  it  visible  upon  the  gray  surface  of  the 
stone. 

lith  -oid,  li-thSid'-aL,  a.  [Gr.  Atfot  (lithvs) 
=  a  stone,  and  etfio?  (eidos)  =  appearance.) 
Resembling  a  stone ;  of  a  stony  nature  or 
structure. 

ll-thoi'-dite,  s.    [Eng.  lithoid ;  -it*.} 

Petrol,  :  The  same  as  LIPARITE,  and  as 
RHYOLITE. 

lith  -o-lahe,  «.  [Gr.  Atfos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Aa/3«i?  (Idbeiii),  2nd  am1,  intin.  of  Aoftpaca* 
(lambano)  =  to  take,  to  seize.  J 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  grasping  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  holding  it  while  it  is  being 
acted  upon  by  a  lithotritic  instrument. 

Uth-d-l6g-*o,  Uth-S-l6g-*c-al,  a.  [Eng. 
lUholog(y) ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithu- 
logy,  or  the  science  of  stones ;  pertaining  to 
the  character  of  a  rock,  or  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  mineral 
contents.  It  is  specially  used  regarding  the 
stony  structure  or  character  of  a  mineral  mass, 
as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  or  paleeon- 
tological  character. 

lith  6-log  -ic-al  l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  lithological ; 
-I;/.}  In  a  lithological  manner;  according  to 
lithology. 

U-thoT-6-feist, s.  [Ens.litholog(y);-ist.]  One 
versed  in  lithology. 

li  tho!  6  gy,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flo*  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ; 
and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  GeoL  :  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  mineral  constituents  and  strati- 
graphical   arrangement  of   rocks,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  palseontology. 

2.  Med. :  The  department  which  treats  of 
stones  or  calculi  in  the  body. 

Hth'-S-lyte,  5.  [Gr.  Aiftof  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Avw  (lud)  =  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

Surg, :  A  form  of  catheter  for  conveying 
solvents  of  calculi  into  the  bladder. 

*  lith'  6-  man-cy,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'fcj?  (lithos)  =  a 
storte,  and  uopreia  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  stones. 

"  As  strange  must  be  the  Hthomancy,  or  divination, 
from  this  atone,  whereby  Ilelenua  the  i  rophet  foretold 
the  destruction  o(  Troy."— Browne:  Vulgar  L'rroivn, 
bk.  ii..  cli.  iiL 

Uth-o-man'-tls,  s.     [Gr.  Aft*  (lithos),  and 

Mod.  Lat.  &c.,  mantis  (q.v.).] 

Palo-'ont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Mantidfe.   Litho- 
nantis  carbonarius  is  from  the  English  Coal 
,  > measures. 

Uth'-o-marge,  s.  [Gr.  Attoc  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  perhaps  Lat.  marfja=^  marl,  or  old  Ger. 
maergel=  marl.  Steinomarga  was  a  name  used 
by  old  German  miners  for  clays  which  did  not 
occur  in  beds,  but  enclosed  in  rocks  like 
marrow  in  bones,  hence  Ger.  Steinmarle  = 
stone-marrow.] 

Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  included  by  Dana  as  a  compact  form 
of  Kaolinite  (q.v.).  The  name  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  applied  to  several  compact 
minerals  of  varied  composition.  Des  <Jloi- 


zeaux  places  it  under  the  heading  of  "products 
of  alteration  or  mixtures."  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  groups  it  with  Halloysite  (q.v.). 

Uth-on-thrfp'-tic,    *  Uth-dn-trf p -tic, 

a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <udo?  (Hth".*)  =  a  stone,  and  Bpvtrrtt 
(thrupto)  =  to  break,  to  wear  ;  Tpt/3w  (tribo)  = 
to  rub,  to  grind.] 

A.  j'ls  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  sit'ist. :   A    medicine  or  preparation 
having  the  quality  of  destroying  stone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  jowl;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  tian  -  ahau.     tion.    sion  =  shun;  -(ion.    sion  --  zhun.      -clous,  -tious.    aious  .-  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel. 
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•  Uth -Sn  trip- tist,  «.    [Or.  Atfot  (Ktto>)  = 
a  stone  ;  0pvirra>  (thrupto)  =  to  break,  and  Kng. 
•uff.  -iit.]    The  same  as  LITHOTRIFTIST  q.v.) 

•  Hth  on  trip  -tor,  i.    [Gr.  A«os  (WJwj)  =  a 
stone,  and  tfpvirrw  (thrupto)  =  to  break  ;  sufT. 
-or.]     An  instrument  for  crushing  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  into   minute   fragments,    which 
may  pass  out  with  the  urine. 

llth  on  tryp   tic,  lith  on  thryp  -tic,  a. 

A  I.     [LlTHONTKIPTIC.] 

U  thdph  a  gi,llth  6  phigT  I-da»,i  [Or. 

Ai'0os  (lithott)  =  a  stone,  and  4>ay«u'  (plutgcin)  = 
to  eat.] 

fool. :  A  name  applied  to  animals  of  all 
classes  which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks, 
as  the  molluscous  genera  Lithodomus,  Pholas, 
ic.,  or  the  annelid  Spio.  The  termination 
-idee  would  suggest  that  they  are  so  much 
akin  as  to  form  one  family,  which  is  not  at 
all  correct. 

•  li  thoph  a  gofts,  a.     [Or.  AWot  (Mhos)  = 
a  stone,  and  ^aytix  ( phagein)  =  to  eat.]  Eating 
or  swallowing  stones  or  gravel;  perforating 
stones. 

ilth  6  phane,  >.  [Or.  Aifct  (Jirtos)  =  a  stone, 
and  4>ai?<i>  (phaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear.]  A 
style  of  ornamentation  suitable  to  lamps,  win- 
dows,  and  other  transparencies,  and  prepared 
by  impressing,  thin  sheets  of  porcelain,  while 
soft,  into  figures,  which  become  visible  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

llth  -6-phos  phor,  i.  [Or.  X>«o<  (Hthos)  = 
stone,  and  4<n«r<£opof  (phosphoros)  —  bringing 
light.]  A  stone  which  becomes  phosphoric  by 
heat 

Uth  6  phos  phor'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Uthophos- 
phor ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  lithophosphor ;  be- 
coming phosphoric  by  heat. 

Uth-6  pho  W«r  ra-phy,».  [Or.  A.'«o<  mthos) 

=  a  stone,  an<T  Eng.  photography  (q.v.).]     A 

Srocess  by  which  a  photographic  picture  is 
eveloped  on  stone,  so  as  to  admit  of  impres- 
sions being  taken  therefrom.    [PHOTO-LITHO- 

ORAPHY.] 

Uth  -0-phyl,  >.  [Or.  X,'«ot  (mhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  (fuJAAof  (phullan.)  =  a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf 
or  impression  of  a  leaf ;  a  stone  containing  a 
fossil  leaf. 

Uth'-i-phyte,  «.  [Or.  AWo?  (UOua)  —  stone, 
and  tmv  (phuton)  =  a  plant.  Named  from 
the  erroneous  view  that  corals  were  a  kind  of 
stone  that  vegetated,  or  plants  whose  tissue 
was  solid  like  that  of  a  stone.] 

Zool.  :  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  coral. 
(Griffith:  Cuvier,  vi.  497,  498.) 

Uth-6-phyt'  Ic,  a.  [Bng.  lUhophyt(e) ;  -ic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lithophytes. 

U-thoph'-y  toils,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt(e) ;  -ma.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  lithophytes. 

U  thor  i-neur,  >.  [Or.  Arto?  (lithni)  =  * 
stone,  and  piyij  (rhine)  —  a  file,  a  rasp.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  invented  by  Meirieu 
and  Tanchou  for  filing  down  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder. 

Uth  or'-nls,  ».  [Or.  Ai'Ocw  (UOwa)  =  stone, 
and  oppic  (ornis)  =  a  bin!.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  family 
Vulturidae  (?).  Lithornis  vullurinus  is  from 
the  London  clay  of  Sheppey. 

fl-thd'-st-a,  J.  [From  Gr.  Ai0»<ri5  (lithSsU) 
=  turning  into  stone  ;  petrifying.] 

Entom. :  Footman,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lithosidae(q.v.).  LUtvxia.compla.nula 
is  the  Common  Footman.  It  is  leaden-gray, 
with  a  leaden  stripe  attenuated  at  one  end. 
L.  comptana,  a  much  rarer  species,  has  the 
stripe  uniform  in  width.  Other  British  species 
are  L.  aureola,  L.  straminea,  L.  griseola,  &c. 

II  tho  si  dee,  llth  6  si  -a-doe,  llth-o- 
81  I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  U0uai(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -\dte.\ 

Entom. :  Footmen :  a  family  of  Day-moths 
of  the  group  or  sub-tribe  Bombycina,  An- 
tennffi  filiform,  collar  well-developed,  thorax 
and  abdomen  unspotted,  the  hitter  occasion- 
ally with  pale  belts,  anterior  wings  generally 
narrow,  hinder  ones  broad,  the  former  often 
gray,  the  latter  yellowish ;  larvffi  hairy,  feed- 
ing on  lichens.  Known  British  species, 


seventeen.     (Staintm.)     Their  wing-expanse 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Uth-o  sper  me  as,  >.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  litho- 
spfrm^uui);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -tte.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Boraginaceie. 

Uth-5-sper -mum,  ».  [Lat  lithotpmnm ; 
Gr.  \i5wrirtpnoir  (lithospermon)  =  gromwell 
(see  def.) :  Aidoc  (lithos)=  stone  ,  and  tnripna. 
(sperma)  =  a  seed.] 

1.  Hot.  :  Gromwell ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
boraginaceous  tribe  Lithospermete.     The  calyx 
is  in  five  deep  segments,  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  mouth  naked  or  with  very  minute 
scales  ;  the  stamens  included,  filaments  very 
thick,    style    simple,  achenes   stony  with  a 
truncated  base,  seated  on  a  hypogynous  disc. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  all  from  the  tem- 
perate zone.    Three  of  these  are  LUhotpermum 
arvenst,  the  Common  Gromwell ;  L.  arvenw, 
the  Corn  Gromwell,  or  Bastard  Alkanet ;  and 
L.  pvrpureo-cteruUw*,  the  Creeping  or  Purple 
Gromwell.     No.  1  Is  pale  yellow.  No.  2  white, 
and  No.  3  bright  blue.    The  roots  of  L.  tine- 
tortvm  contain   a   reddish-brown   substance 
used  as  a  dye. 

2.  Chsm. :  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  root  bark  of  Lithospermum  arvense. 
It  resembles  alkanet 

Uth  o-stro'-tl  6n,  ».  [Gr.  AifatrrpvToc  (litho- 
strdtos)  =  paved  with  stones  :  Ai'Sw  (litlua)  = 
stone,  and  arpuroc  (strotos)  =  spread,  Inid.) 

Palttont. :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyathophyllid».  Morris  enumerates  eleven 
or  twelve  British  species,  all  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  In  some  places  they  are 
ao  abundant  as  to  make  the  bed,  In  which 
they  are  somewhat  resemble  a  coral  reef. 

Uth-6-tlnt,  ».  [Gr.  Aiftw  ((i(Aos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  tint  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  process  of  drawing  upon   stone,    In 
which  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  by  a 
camel's-hair  pencil. 

2.  A  drawing  upon  stone  so  produced. 

Uth'-o-tome,  s.  [Gr.  Xt'0oc  (tithes)  =  a  stone, 
and  TOfxi}  (torn*)  =  a  cutting  ;  rcppw  (temno)  = 
to  cut] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stone  ao  formed  by  na- 
ture as  to  appear  to  have  been  cut  artificially. 

2.  Sttrj?. :  A  bistoury  or  scalpel  for  making 
the  incision  in  lithotomy.  This  knife  is  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  blunt,  probe,  or 
sharp-pointed.  It  is  inserted  through  the 
groove  of  the  lithotomy-staff,  through  a  small 
opening  previously  made  in  the  urethra,  and 
carried  along  into  the  bladder,  making  an 
opening  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

lithotome-eacho,  >. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 
It  is  introduced  with  blades  concealed  in  a 
sheath,  from  which  they  are  protruded,  by 
pressing  upon  a  lever,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
operation.  The  incision  is  made  by  withdraw- 
ing the  instrument.  It  is  made  single  or 
double  bladed.  Called  also  a  bistouri-cache. 

Uth  6  tdm  Ic,llth-o-tom  )(c  aLa.  [Eng. 
lithot<m( y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
lithotomy  ;  performed  by  lithotomy. 

li  thot  6  mist,  ».  [Bng.  lithotomfy) ;  -int.} 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  lithotomy; 
one  skilled  in  lithotomy. 

II  thot  o  my,  >.  [Or.  Atferojim  (lithotomia).] 
[LITHOTOMY] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

lithotomy-bisector,  >. 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  making  the  bi- 
lateral incisions  in  lithotomy. 

lithotomy  forceps,  s.  An  instrument 
for  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  through 
the  opening  previously  made  by  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget,  s. 

Surg. :  A  lithotome  with  one  or  two  con- 
cealed blades  which  are  exposed  by  pressure 
when  required. 

lithotomy  scoop,  i. 

Surg. :  A  small,  spoon-like  Instrument  for 
removing  calculi  or  fragments  of  stone  from 
the  bladder,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher,  s. 

Surg. :  [LlTHOTOMV-SOOND], 


lithotomy-sound,  «. 

Surg. :  A  steel,  catheter-shaped  instrument 
introduced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra. 
It  indicates  the  presence  of  stone  by  a  pecu- 
liar click  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

lithotomy  staff,  ». 

Surg. :  An  instrument  curved  like  a  cathe- 
ter and  with  a  deep  groove  on  the  convex  side 
of  its  curved  portion,  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der by  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  cutting-instrument  in  lithotomy. 

Uth'-o-trip-sy, «.  [Or.  Ai0<*  (Mhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  rpujfif  (tnnsls)  =  a  rubbing ;  rpipu  (tribo) 
=  to  rub.]  The  same  as  LITBOTRITY  (q.v.). 

Uth' -  4  -  trip  tlst,  ».  (LrrBOTRiFSY.)  Tha 
same  as  LITBOTRITIST  (q.v.). 

Uth  4  trip-tor,  >.  [Or.  Attot  (Hthos)  =  a. 
stone,  and  rpij&n  (tribd)  =  to  rub.]  The  sania 

as  LlTBROTRlTIST  (q.V.)t 

Uth'-o-trite,  J.  [Gr.  Artoj  (lithoi)  =  a  stone, 
and  Lat.  tritut,  pa.  par.  of  ten  =  to  rub,  to 
grind.]  The  same  as  LITHOTRITOB  (q.v.). 

Uth  4  trlt  Ic,  ".  [Eng.  llthotrit(e) ;  -fc.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotrity;  destroying  or 
tending  to  destroy  stone  In  the  bladder. 

Uth-4-trit-fat,  >.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e);  -itt.J 
One  who  is  skilled  In  lithotrity. 

Uth^4  trit-or,  i.    [Eng.  lithotril(r) ;  -or.) 
Surg. :  The  same  as  LITBOHTRIPTOR  (q.v.). 

U-thSt'-rf-tjf,  ».  [Eng.  lithotrit(e);  -y.)  Th« 
act  or  operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  a  lit  hon  triptor. 

Uth'-6-type,  «.  [Or.  A.'fc«  (lithot)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

L  A  stereotype  in  which  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  and  a  little) 
tar  and  linseed-oil. 

2.  A  name  signifying  printing  from  ston» 
The  lithographic  design  on  the  stone  is  deepl) 
etched,  giving  a  sufficient  relief  for  the  type- 

pIVSS. 

Uth'-4  type,  v.t.  [LITBOTYP*,  j.)  To  pre- 
pare for  printing  by  lithotypy. 

U-th8t'-jf-py,».  [Or.  Ai«ot  (Mhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).]  The  art  or  process  of 
stereotyping  by  pressing  the  types  of  a  page 
set  up  into  a  soft  mould  or  matrix.  The  hol- 
lows left  by  the  types  are  then  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  tar,  and 
linseed-oil,  heated,  which  when  cold  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  can  be  printed  from. 

li  thox  yle,  II  thox  yl  ite,  i.  [Gr.  Artot 
(lithos)  =  stone,  and  £uAoc  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Mia. :  A  name  given  to  the  mineral  horn- 
stone  (q.v.),  when  it  replaced  woody  substance 
and  presented  its  structure.  Called  also 
Lithoxylon.  [WooosTONg.] 

U-thoV-y-lSn,  «.    [LITBOXYLITE.] 

LIth-u-a  -nl-an,  a.  &  >.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lithuania, 
in  Poland,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Lithuania.    It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

U  thur'-I-a,  >.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or.  Atfovpt'a 
(litkouria)  "(see  def.).] 

Path. :  Lithic  acid  diathesis,  in  which  the 
urates  are  deposited  in  inordinate  quantity, 
usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet,  wines,  malt 
liquors,  or  a  sedentary  habit  of  body. 

lith'-jf  (1),  a.  [Eng.  litMf),  a. ;  -y.]  Lithe, 
pliant,  flexible. 

"  Uth'-  y  (2),  a.  [LITBER  (2),  a.)  Wicked,  de- 
praved, corrupt,  mischievous. 

li-tld'-r-on-ite,  II  thld  I  on  ite,  s.  [Gr. 
Ai0t'£io?  (lithidion)  =  a  small  stone ;  sutf.  -ite 
(Afin.).] 

llin. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchl  to  some 
blue  lapilli  found  at  Vesuvius  in  1873.  Tha 
glassy  blue  crust  gave  :  hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'535.  Mean  of  two  analyses  :  silica.  71'57  ; 
oxide  of  copper,  6*49 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  4-0'^  ; 
potash,  10-92  ;  soda,  678.  Regarded  as  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz,  and  the  carbonates  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here*  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    to,  »-e;  ey-a;  qu  =  kw. 


litigable— little 
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'  llf  -Ig-a-ble,  a.  [An  If  from  a  Lat.  UtigaM- 
Its,  fram'litigo  =  to  dispute,  to  litigate  (q.v.).J 
Capable  of  being  litigated. 


•v  aped  In  open  court  at  the 
i  of   the  partie.  litigant.'— 


lit  -Ig  ant,  a.  i  ».  [L»t.  litigant,  pr.  par.  of 
litigo  =  to  dispute  J  Fr.  litigant  ;  8p.  litigante.} 

A.  Ai  adj.  :  Engaged  in  litigation  ;  disposed 
to  litigate. 

"Judicial  acts  .  .  an 
kulAnce  of  one  or  both 
Ayliffe  :  Parfrgon. 

B.  A>  stibst.  :  One  who  is  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit. 

"  Ordinary  litigant*  complained  that  their  hutineM 
WM  neglected."—  JVocau/ay  :  liitt.  Kng.,  ch.  Tiii. 

lit  -I-gate,  ti.  I.  &  i.  [Lat.  litigatut,  pa.  par. 
of  litigo  =  to  dispute  :  lit  (genit  Utit)  =  a 
lawsuit,  and  ago  =  to  carry  on  ;  8p.  &  Port. 
litigar;  Ital.  iiiiffare.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  contest  in  a  court  of  law  ; 
to  make  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  to  prose- 
cute or  defend  by  pleadings,  evidence,  sc.,  in 
a  court  of  law.     (Young  :   flight   Thoughts, 
il.  1,410.) 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  carry  on  a  lawsuit  ;   to 
engage  in  litigation. 

Ut  I  ga  -tion,  «.  [Lat  litigatio,  from  Kti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  litigo  =  to  litigate  (q.v.).J 
The  act  or  process  of  litigating  or  carrying  on 
a  lawsuit  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity  ;  judicial 
contest. 

"  Nothing  quells  a  ipirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of 
mcce«L"-/1ol«y  .  Moral  ntto*>p«t,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  Till 

*  lit'-I-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat,]  One  who  litigates 
or  engages  in  litigation  ;  a  litigant. 

Ut-lg-i-Ss'-s-ttf,  ».  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  KU- 
giusitai,  from  htigiosvt  =  litigious  (q.v.)i] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  quality  or  state  of 
being  litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  tacit  legal  prohibition  of 
alienation,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action 
or  diligence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  possession  or  to  acquire  the  property  of  a 
particular  subject,  or  to  attach  it  in  security 
of  debt. 

U  tig  ioiis,  a.  [Pr.  Itligicw,  from  Lat. 
litigiosus  =  contentious,  doubtful,  from  liti- 
aium  =  strife  ;  litigo  =  to  dispute,  to  litigate 

(q-v.)O 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Originally   applied    to    things   which 
offered  matter  of  litigation  ;  disputable  ;  open 
to  dispute  or  contention. 

"Certain  provinces  which  were  debatable  and  liti- 
gious"— P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  1,111. 
2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  litigation  ;  fond 
of  law  or  litigation  ;  quarrelsome,  contentious. 
"  The  rich  In  cities  we  litiaiout  find.  " 

Davtnanl:  OondOurt,  1.  1. 

*  3.  Devoted  to  or  used  for  litigation  or  the 
business  of  law. 

"They  vlew'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  liligimu  hall." 
Drydm:  rirgil  ;  Aneid  vlii.  ITS. 

II.  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  a  church  or 
living  when  two  or  more  persons  lay  claim  to 
the  patronage,  and  present  several  clerks  to 
the  ordinary. 

"If  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon 
the  same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become 
litigioiti.'  —  Bladutone  :  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  oh.  !«. 


^,    adv.      [Eng.   litigima;   -ly.] 
In  a  litigious  manner  ;  contentiously. 

II  tig'-lofts-ness,  >.    [Eng.  litigious;  -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of   being  litigious  ;    a 

litigious  disposition  ;  inclination  to  litigation. 

"Here  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  the  passion  of 

litiyioutneu."—  NontwquUu  :  Spirit  of  Lam,  bk.  vi., 

ch.  ii. 

li  tte-con-tes-ta'-tlon,  *.    [Lat.  lis  (genit. 
litis)  -  a  lawsuit,  and  Eng.  contestation  (q.  v.).] 
Scots  Law:  The  appearance  of  parties  in 
court  to  contest  their  right. 

li  tis  pen  -der^e,  *.  [Lat.  lis  (genit.  litis) 
=  a  lawsuit,  and  Eng.  pendence  (q.v.).]  The 
time  during  which  a  lawsuit  is  pendent. 

*  lit'  -ling,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  lite  =  little  ;  dimin, 
suff.  -ling.]  Very  little. 

Ut  mus,  lao'-mus,  *.    [A  corrupt.  of  Oer. 

lachmuss  =  the  lichen  defined.] 

Chem.  :  A  vegetable  colour,  obtained  from 
Boctxlla  tinctoria.  It  is  used  in  chemistry  to 
denote  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  solution. 
The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  changed  to  red 
by  an  acid,  and  the  red  colour  again  becomes 
blue  on  being  mixed  with  an  alkali. 


lit  -orn,  s.  [Fr.  litorne.]  A  species  of  thrush, 
a  native  of  Europe. 

li  to  tes,  *  [Or.  AITOI^S  (litotes),  from  Ai«k 
(litos)  —  plain,  simple  ;  Fr.  litote.} 

Rhet. :  A  diminution  or  softening  of  state- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  censure,  or 
of  expressing  more  strongly  what  is  intended  ; 
a  figure  in  which  the  affirmative  is  expressed 
by  the  negative  of  the  contrary;  thus,  a 
citizen  "  of  no  mean  city  "  means  "  of  an  illus- 
trious or  important  city." 

li-tram-e  ter.x.  [Gr.  XiVpa(ii(ro)= a  weight, 
and  fitrpov  (mefr»/i)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  founded  upon  .the  principle  that,  when 
columns  of  different  liquids  are  elevated  by 
the  same  pressure,  their  heights  must  be  in- 
versely as  their  gravities.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  their  lower  ends  open  and  submerged 
in  two  liquids,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
compared,  say  one  vessel  of  water  and  the 
other  of  an  oil  or  spirit.  The  tubes  connect 
above  with  a  horizontal  pipe,  from  which  the 
air  is  exhausted  by  an  air-pump.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  causes  the  liquids  to  rise  in 
the  tubes  to  a  height  according  to  their 
gravity. 

li'-tre  (tre  as  tcr),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
Htm.  from  Gr.  A/TJM  (litra)  =  a  weight,  a 
pound.]  The  French  standard  measure  of 
capacity  in  the  decimal  system.  It  is  a  cube, 
each  side  of  which  measures  3*937  English 
inches,  and  it  contains  61*028  English  cubic 
inches.  The  English  imperial  gallon  contains 
4*54345797  litres,  or  rather  more  than  4J  litres. 

llt-sse'-a,  a.  [A  name  given  by  Jussieu,  who 
did  not'explain  the  origin.  (London.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Laurnceas,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  flowers  or  axillary  tufts,  and  fleshy 
fruits.  Litscea  consimilis,  L.  lanuginom,  and 
L.  zeylanica,  Indian  trees,  have  valuable  wood. 
The  fruits  of  the  first  and  the  last  also  furnish 
an  oil  for  burning. 

Ut'-ter  (1).  *  lit  ere,  *  lyfr-ter,  *  lit  our,  s. 

[Fr.  litiere,  from  Low  Lat.  lectaria  =  a  litter, 
from  lectus  =  a  bed  ;  Gr.  AeVrpo*'  (lektron)  =  a 
bed;  Sp.  litera;  Port,  literia;  Ital.  lettiera.] 

1.  A  stretcher  with  a  bed,  and.  in  many 
cases,  a  canopy ;  used,  not  as  the  stretcher 
ordinarily  is,  in  emergency  and  haste,  but 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  sick  during  trans- 
portation home  or  to  the  hospital.    Amongst 
the  ancient  eastern  and  classic  nations  litters 
were  used  for  carrying  females,  sick  persons, 
and  ultimately  the  luxurious  rich  from  place 
to  place.    They  were  provided  with  cushions, 
canopies,  and  curtains,  and  sometimes  con- 
structed of  gold  and  ivory. 

"  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  ....  In  tittert 
and  upon  mules,  tvnd  upon  iwift  beasU,  to  my  holy 
mountain  Jerusalem." — Itaiah  Ixvl.  20. 

2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  material  used 
as  a  bed  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  or  as  a  cover- 
ing for  plants. 

"  And  he  [  1  jiban  ]  brought  lytter  and  prouander  tor 
the  cameU."-Oc«e«M  xxiv.  (1551.) 

3.  Waste  or  refuse  material,  shreds,  frag- 
ments, &c.,  scattered  or  lying  about  on  a  floor 
or  other  place  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner  ; 
scattered  rubbish. 

4.  A  state  of  disorder  or  untidiness  :  as,  A 
room  is  in  a  litter. 

Ut'-ter  (2),  *.  [Icel.  Idtr,  Idttr  =  a  place  where 
animals  produce  their  young;  ldtrask=to 
litter,  from  lag  =  a  layer  ;  leggja  =  to  lay.  J 

1.  The  young  brought  forth  by  an  animal 
at  a  birth. 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath 
o'erwhelm'd  all  her  litter  but  one."  —  Shaketp. :  3 
ffenrjf  /I'.,  i  I 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth. 
llt'-ter  (1),  v.t.  A  i.    [LITTER  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance on  or  over  for  bedding. 

2.  To  supply  with  litter ;  to  spread  bedding 
for :  as,  To  litter  a  horse. 

3.  To  use  as  Utter ;  to  make  litter  of. 

"Then  to  their  roots 

The  light  soil  gently  move,  and  Btrew  around 
Old  leaves  or  litter' d  straw,  tu  screen  from  heat 
The  tender  infanta."  D<*l*lry  :  Ayrtcultur*.  It 

4.  To  scatter  things  in  a  careless  or  slovenly 
manner  over  or  in. 

"  Wandering  and  littering  with  unfolded  lilks 
The  polish  d  counter,  and  approving  none." 

Cowper :  Ttttk,  vi.  280. 


*  5.  To  carry  in  a  litter. 

"  These  pagan  ladies  were  litfertit  to  Campus  Mir- 
tins."— Ventleman  Instructed,  p.  113. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  sleep  in  litter ;  to  make 
a  bed  in  litter.    (Habington:  Castara,  pt.  it) 

Ut'-ter  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [LITTER  (2),  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  ;  said  especially 
of  those  animals,  as  the  sow,  dog,  rabbit,  &c., 
that  bear  several  at  a  birth ;  applied  to  human 
beings  in  contempt. 

"  Though  in  Rome  Htt«r  d,  not  Romans. " 

Shake*?. :  Coriuhinut.  iil.  L 

*  B*  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  a  litter  o< 
young. 

lit'-ter-a-teur,  «.  [Fr.]  One  engaged  in 
literature  or  literary  work  ;  a  literary  man. 

"  Mr.  Irving  gave  a  farewell  breakfast  in  the  morn* 
Ing  to  seventy-five  gentlemen,  acton,  editors,  critics, 
litterntfurt,  lawyers.  Judges,  and  others."— Pall  Mall 
Gtaettg,  May  1,  1884. 

Ut'-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  Ii"*r  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Con- 
sisting of  litter ;  co.^.J  or  encumbered  with 
litter. 

lit  tie,  *Ut-el,  *  lnt-^1,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [A.8. 

lytel,  litel,  a  lengthened  '  -m  of  lyt  =  a  little, 
little;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuttel;  Icel.  litill  =• 
little;  litt  =  little  (adv.);  Dan.  liden;  8w. 
liten;  Goth,  leitils ;  M.  H.  Ger.  liitzel;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Iwvil.] 

JL.  As  adjective : 

i,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Small  in  extent ;  not  wide,  not  extensive. 

"The  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too 
little  for  them."— Jothua  xlx.  47. 

2.  Small    in    size,  diminutive ;    not  great, 
big,  or  bulky. 

"  He  sought  to  MO  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the  prew; 
because  he  was  little  of  stature,"—  Luke  xlx.  S. 

3.  Small  in  amount  or  quantity  :  as,  a  little 
bill,  a  little  food,  a  little  light. 

4.  Small  in  length  or  extent ;  not  long  :  as, 
a  little  distance. 

fi.  Short  in  duration. 

"  A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  *fc« 
hands  to  sleep.  —Proverb*  vi.  10. 

6.  Of  small  dignity,  weight,  or  importance  ; 
insignificant. 

"When  thou  waat  little  In  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thon  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes?"— 1  Samuet 
xv.  17. 

7.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;   slight,  incon- 
siderable :  as,  little  exertions. 

8.  Not   liberal,   free,  or   generous ;   mean, 
niggardly,  paltry,  selfish  :  as,  a  little  mind. 

9.  Young ;  not  grown  up. 

"But  your  litffe  one*,  which  y«  said  should  be  ft 
prey,  them  will  I  bring  In."— Numbert  xiv.  31. 

II.  Bot. :  Small  in  all  its  parts,  but  well 
proportioned. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  little  or  small  degree  or 
quantity ;  not  much,  slightly. 

"Recking  as  little  what  betideth  him.* 

Shuketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  S, 

C.  As  substantive; 

1.  That  which  is  little  or  small  in  amount, 
quantity,  space,  &c. 


2.  A  small  scale  or  degree  ;  miniature. 

"  Hla  picture  in  little." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  11.  i. 

11.  A  little:  Somewhat;  in  a  small  or 
slight  degree  ;  rather. 

"  The  painter  flattered  her  a  little.' 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  4, 

2.  By  little  and  little:  By  slow  degrees, 
gradually. 

"By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from 
befort  tliee."— Exod.  xxlii.  80. 

1"  Littte  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great, 
tmall  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species 
of  the  small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the 
course  of  things  :  little  children  cannot  be 
left  with  safety  to  themselves ;  tmall  children 
are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones : 
if  we  look  down  from  any  very  great  height 
the  largest  men  will  look  diminutive. 

little  auk,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alca  alle,  a  winter  visitor  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Called 
also  Mergulus  mdanoleitcos,  and  in  English  the 
Common  Rotche. 

little  bittern,  s.    [BITTERN.] 

little  black-and-white  woodpeck- 
er, s. 

Ornith. :  Picus  minor. 


6^;  p<fiH,  J6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  ( 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.    sion-^  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tittle-bustard,  i.    [BUSTARD.] 

little-crake,  s. 

Ornith. :  Crex  pusitla ;  called  also  Little 
Gallinule,  and,  with  reference  to  the  colour  of 
its  plumage,  the  Olivaceous  Gallinule. 

little-earwig, .. 

Entom. :  Labia  minor.    [LiBIA.) 

•little-ease,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
stocks,  the  pillory,  or  other  similar  uncom- 
fortable punishment,  or  an  uncomfortable 
part  of  a  prison. 

little-egret,  s. 

Ornith. :  Artlea  garzetta.  In  the  adult  bird 
the  whole  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  white ; 
the  feathers  of  the  occiput  and  the  bottom  of 
Uie  neck  in  front  elongated.  It  Is  one  of  the 
rarest  British  birds  ;  more  common  In  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe  ;  native  in  the  region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  very 
common  in  India.  (1'urreW.) 

little  galllnule,  s.    [LITTLR-CRAICK.] 

little-go,  s.  At  English  Universities  a 
•laug  name  for  the  public  examination  which 
undergraduates  have  to  pass  in  the  second 
year  of  residence  ;  also  called  the  previous 
examination,  as  preceding  the  final  one  for  a 
degree. 

"  lie  was  busily  engaged  iu  reading  (or  the  lltlleyo." 
—Tbackerutt :  Shabby  iiinteel  Story,  ch.  Tit 

little-good.  >. 

Sot. :  The  Sun -spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

little  gray  kiwi, .-. 

OrnUA.  :  Apteryx  Oumt,  Owen's  Apterrx. 
little-grebe,  s.    [DABCUICK.] 
little  glide,  s     The  devil.    (Scotch.) 
little  gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Larusminutut,  the  smallest  species 
of  the  genus. 

little  horned-owl, «. 

CrniM. :  Scopt  Aldrovandi  (StrtfSeopi). 
little-magpie,  *. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Grallinapicta; 
called  also  the  Magpie- lark.  [PIED-GRALLINA.  j 

little-masters,  s.  pi. 

Art :  A  name  applied  to  certain  designers 
who  usually  worked  for  engravers  and  book- 
sellers in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  whose  designs  are  generally  on  a 
small  scale,  and  reproduced  on  copper  or 
wood. 

little-owl,  .. 

Ornith. :  Carine  noctua,  an  occasional  British 
visitor ;  common  in  Greece  ;  probably  the 
bird  on  the  reverse  of  many  Athenian  coins. 

little  ringed  plover,  >. 

OrnitA. :  Charadrius  minor. 

little  sandpiper,  little  stint, a, 

Ornith. :  Tringa  minuta. 

little  squid,  s. 

Zool.  :  Lolifjo  media.    [LoLloo.] 

little-Stint,  ».      [LlTTLE-SAXDPIPEB.] 

little  striped-skunk,  s. 

Zool. :  Mephitis(Spilogale)  putorius.  Habitat, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Animals  of  this  species,  from  which  the 
secretory  glands  have  been  removed,  are  often 
domesticated  as  mousers.  Length  from  snout 
to  insertion,  about  a  foot ;  tail  not  so  long. 
The  fur  is  black,  marked  with  white  spots 
and  stripes. 

little-tern,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sterna  minuta. 

little-tyrant,  s. 

Ornith.:  Tyrannula,  a  genus  of  Laniidae 
(Shrikes).  (Suiainson.) 

little  white-heron,  s. 

Ornilh. :  A  popular  name  for  the  young 
birds  of  the  species  Ardea  russata.  (Yarrell.) 

llt-tle  ness,  s.    [Eng.  UUU ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  little  or 
•mall ;    smallness    of    bulk,    size,    amount, 
quantity,  or  extent. 

"I  coufeaB,  I  love  UtlUncu  almost  In  all  things."— 
Cetelru  :  fstayt ;  V/  Grtatneis. 

2.  Smallness  of  importance  or  power ;  in- 
significance.   (Byron :  Cain,  iii.  1.) 


3.  Meanness,  selfishness,  want  of  dignity  : 
as,  the  littleness  of  a  man's  mind  or  concep- 
tions. 

"  lit  -tlest,  super,  of  a.    [LITTLE.]    Smallest 

lit  -tie-worth,  a.  A  ••.     [Eng.  little,  and  worth.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Worthless  ;  of  a  bad,  mean,  or 
contemptible  character. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  worthless  fellow  ;  one  who 
has  little  or  no  character. 

lit  -tor-al,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  littoralit.  from  littut 
(gen.  liaoris)  =  the  shore  ;  Fr.  littoral  ;  Up. 
Moral;  Ital.  liUurale.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Geog.,  A  GeoL  :  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

2.  BoL  :  Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  tuba.  :  The  shore  ;  the  country  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  hike. 

"The  poealble  attempt  of  the  French  to  blockade 
the  Culueae  liUvral."—  fait  Mali  GaMtt*.  Nov.  37,  18*3. 

littoral-denudation.  ••. 

Geol.  :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  aided  by  springs,  upon  coast 
clilfs  or  banks. 

littoral-zone,  ». 

Geug.  it  BM.  :  One  of  the  zones  established 
by  Messrs.  Audouin,  Millie-Edwards,  Sars, 
and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  to  map  out  the 
sea-bed  at  ite  several  depths.  It  is  the  tract 
between  high  and  low  water.  In  Europe,  on 
rocky  shores,  the  characteristic  molluscs  are 
Littorina,  Patella,  Purplura,  &c.  ;  on  sandy 
beaches,  Cardium,  Teuina,  and  Solen  ;  on 
gravelly  shores,  Mytilus  ;  and  on  muddy  ones, 
Lutraria. 

lit-tor  el  -la,  s.  [Lat.  littoralit,  littorarius, 
or  nttureus,  from  Lat.  liUits,  litvs  =  the  shore, 
in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 

But.  :  Shoreweed  ;  a  genus  of  Plantaginaceie. 
It  resembles  Plantago,  but  has  the  flowers  few 
and  unisexual  ;  it  is  also  aquatic.  Littorella 
lacvstrlt,  is  called  the  Plantain  Shoreweed. 
It  has  fleshy  linear  leaves.  Internally  lacunose, 
and  occurs  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

Ilt-tor-i'-na,  i.    [LITTORSLLA.] 

Zool.  :  Periwinkle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Littorinidee.  The  shell  is  thick,  tur- 
binated,  pointed,  few  whorled,  with  the  aper- 
ture rounded,  and  the  outer  lip  acute.  Known 
recent  species  131,  world-wide  in  distribution  ; 
ftissil  10  (?),  from  the  Miocene  onward.  Lit- 
torina littorea,  is  the  Periwinkle  or  Winkle 
(q.v.).  L.  radis,  a  viviparous  species,  from 
high-water  mark,  hi  not  eaten. 

lit  tor  in  1  dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  littorea)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -idee.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostomata  (Sea-snails).  The  shell 
is  spiral,  turbinated,  or  depressed,  never 
pearly  ;  the  aperture  rounded  ;  the  peristome 
entire  ;  the  operculum  horny,  with  few  whorls 
to  the  spire  ;  the  animal  with  a  muzzle-shaped 
head  and  eyes,  sessile  at  the  outer  base  of  the 
tentacles  ;  tongue  with  a  medium  series  of 
hooked  teeth.  They  inhabit  the  sea  between 
tide-marks  or  brackish  water.  Genera,  Lit- 
toriua,  Solarium,  Phorus,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  &c. 

lit'-  u-  ate,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  lituatus,  from  Lat 

lituus  (q.v.).] 

Bat.:  Forked,  with  the  point*  a  little  turned 
outwards. 

*  II  tu  I  form,  a.  [Lat  lituus  =  a  staff  used 
by  augurs  in  taking  omens  ;  a  trumpet  with  a 
curved  end,  and  forma  =  form.]  Curved  or 
shaped  like  a  lituus. 

lif  -u-ite,  s.    [LITUITES.] 

lit-u-i'-tes,   t.      [Lat.  litu(us);   guff,  -ites 


Palceont.  :  Lituite  :  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
family  Nautilidm.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  with 
the  whorls  close  or  separate  ;  the  last  chamber 
produced  in  a  straight  line  ;  the  siphuncle 
central  or  sub-central.  Fossil  in  the  Silurian 
of  North  America  and  of  Britain.  Known 
species  eighteen.  (Woodward.) 

lit-u-6-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
lituus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  (Little 
Crozier).  The  lid  is  generally  crazier-shaped, 
though  sometimes  nautiloid. 


2.  Palteont.  :  Range  in  time  from  the  Car- 
boniferous period  till  now. 

Ut-n-81  -i-da,  \  Ut-u-o-lId'-S-a,  ..  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat  lilu'ol(a)  (q.v.);  Lat.  neut  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -it/a,  -idea.] 

Zoo.1.  :    A   family    of    Imperforate    Fora. 
minifera. 

t  li-tu'-o-lite,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  lituola  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  AiSos  (Itihos)  =  a  stone.] 
PaUeont.  :  A  fossil  lituola  (q.v.). 

t  lit'  u-rate,  i.  [Lat  liturttus,  pa.  par.  of 
lituro  =  to  rub  out,  to  erase.]  Blurred; 
having  spots  or  rays  which  seem  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

II  tur  -glc,  a.  &  >.  [Gr.  Acirovpyutof  (leitovrgi- 
kos),  from  Aeirovo-yia  (leitourgia)  =  liturgy 
(q.v.);  Fr.  liturgique.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  liturgy 
or  to  public  prayer  and  worship. 

"  At  all  litur'jic  prayer  and  pral»e  It  storms." 

Byro>n:  KxtKMtuiation*  tottk  a  SecWnrirt. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  liturgies. 

"A*  the  Roman  Church  doth  In  Its  Uturylcki  mp. 
POM."—  Barrow  .  Of  the  Pofn'i  .V 


ll-tur'-gi-eal,  a.  [Eng.  liturgic  ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  LITUROIC  (q.v.) 

"A  tt-diotu  number  of  lituryical  tautologle*."— 
Milton:  jtnimad.  upon  fymonitranU  Defence. 

*  li-tUT-gl-oT-0'  -gist,  ».  [Eng.  lUurgiologfy)  ; 

•lit.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  liturgi- 
ology. 

"To  the  lifurpiornoitt  the  book  la  curious.  If  not 
valuable."—  Brit,  qutirterl*  Kevif*.  Oct  1881.  p.  509. 

*  U-tur-ii-Sr-4-g*,  ».  [Or.  A«Toup>ia(!«ttour- 

gia)  —  a  liturgy,  and  Adyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse, 
a  treatise.]  The  science  or  system  of  liturgies, 
and  of  their  symbolic  meanings. 

lit  -ur-glst,  «.  (Eng.  liturg(y);  ist.}  One 
who  upholds  or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

"Known  In  Jewlih  literature  ai  a  lUurata.-— 
Atfunaum.  Aug.  28.  18B4,  p.  230. 

llt-nr-gy,  *  lit-tur-gie,  ».  [0.  Fr.  lyturgie, 
from  Low  Lat  litttrgia;  Gr.  A»rovpvta  (teit- 
ourgia)  =  public  service,  from  A«IT«  (leito*)  =: 
public,  and  ipyov  (ergon)  =  work  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
liturgia.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   The   established   form   of 
public  worship,  a  form  of  public  devotion, 
the  entire  ritual  for  public  worship. 

"So  that  If  the  titurgitt  of  all  ancient  chnrcbea 
throughout  tbe  world  be  compared  amongst  them- 
selre*.  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  they  had  oue 
original  mold."—  Booker:  focln.  Poltllt.  bk.  v.  I  26. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.    This  is  a  modification  of  that 
previously  existing  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
several  parts  of  which,  however,  were  trace- 
able back  to  the  early  ages.    It  was  compiled 
under   the    superintendence   of    Archbishop 
Cranmer,  by  order  of  Edward  VI.    It  was 
confirmed    by   Parliament   in    1547-48,  and 
issued  in  1549.    It  was  revised  in  15511  hy  a 
resolution  of  Parliament.    In  its  present  form 
it  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  by  13  Si 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  4,  generally  called  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19,  1682.    The  Act 
84  &  35  Viet.  c.  37  arranged  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  lessons. 

1  McClintock  and  Strong  (Cyc.  Sib.  t 
Ecdes.  lit)  give  the  following  summary  of 
ancient  liturgies,  with  their  developments  :  — 

1.  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  Antioch,  or  Jeru- 
salem, with  two  forms  —  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  and  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
former  becoming  the  Liturgy  of  St  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  later  the  Liturgy  of  the  Oriental 
and  Russian  Churches,  the  latter  giving  rise 
to  the  various  Mouophysite  Liturgies. 

2.  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria,  the 
parent  of  tie  present  Liturgy  of  Egypt. 

3.  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome,  with  two 
divisions—  the  Ambrosian  (now,   with   slight 
modifications,  iu  use  in  the  diocese  of  Milan), 
and  the  Sacramentary  of  St  Leo,  developing 
successively    into     the     Sacramentaries    of. 
Gelasius  and  St.  Gregory,  and  finally  into  tha 
present  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church. 

A,  Liturgy  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  Ephesus, 
appearing  later  as  the  Liturgy  of  Lyons, 
whence  were  derived  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
and  the  Liturgies  of  Britain  and  Tours.  These 
two  were  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Liturgy  as  revived  by  St.  Augustine,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  various  English  uses,  in  their  turn 


f»tc,  t%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;    ey  —  a.    au  ---  kw. 
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yielding  place  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  modifications  of  which  arc 
In  use  in  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal 
Churches. 

llt-u-us,s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Roman  An ttffititits: 

1.  A    crooked    staff,    fre- 
quently represented  in  works 
of  art  ;»s  borne  by  the  augurs 
in  tticir  divinations.    It  was 
somewhat  like  a  crozier  in 
shape. 

2.  A  trumpet,   having   a 
month   which   curved    sud- 
denly up,  and    which    was 
used  by  the  Roman  priests 
and  cavalry, 

U.   Geom. :    A    spiral,    of 
•which  the  characteristic  pro- 
perty is  that  the  square  of 
any  two  radii  vectores  are 
reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  angles  which    they  re- 
spectively make  with  a  certain  line  given  in 
position,  and  which  is  an  asymptote  to  the 
spiral. 
•liV-and,  pr.  par.     [LivE,  v.] 

live,  »liv-en,  *liv-i-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.8. 

Uftan,  lyfian,  tibban,  lybltan ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
leven ;  Icel.  lifa  =  to  be  left,  to  remain,  to  live ; 
Dan.  leve;  8w.  lefva;  Goth,  liban;  Ger.  leben 
=  to  live,  leben  =  life  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  fe&en,  lefen, 
libjan,  lipjan  =  to  live  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  be-liban  = 
to  remain,  to  be  left.]  [LIFE.] 

A.  intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  remain,  to  be  left  behind,  to  remain 
over. 

2.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to 
reside,  to  dwell.      * 

"  Lat  me  live  here  ever," 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  Iv,  1. 

3.  To  have  life,  to  be  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  of  life.  (Said  of  animals  or  plants, 
Dut  more  especially  of  the  former.) 

"Give  thank*  yon  have  lived  to  long." — Shakctji.: 
Tempctt,  1.  1. 

4.  To  continue  in  life,  not  to  suffer  death. 

"Your  brother  cannot  live." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Meatiire,  11.  4. 

5.  To  continue  iu  existence,  not  to  perish, 
O  remain. 

"  Hen's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  tbelr  virtues 
We  write  iu  water."    Shaketp.:  Sen.  IY//..iv.O. 

6.  To  continue  safe  and  uninjured. 

"  A  strong  iniuit  that  lived  upon  the  sea." 

Shaknp. ;  Twelfth  Night,  I.  f. 

7.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  regards  habits,  occupation,  condition, 
tc. ;  to  regulate  one's  mode  of  living. 

"Merrily  shall  I  live  now." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  T. 

8.  To  enjoy  life,  to  pass  one's  life  with  hap- 
piness. 

"  He  livet  who  Hvea  to  Got!  alone. 
And  all  are  dead  beside." 

Cowper .  Bill  of  Mortality.  1792. 

9.  To  be  maintained,  to  receive  or  gain  a 
livelihood. 

"  They  w  hlch  minister  ttbont  holy  things,  lift  of  the 
thing"  of  the  temple."— 1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

10.  To  feed,  to  be  nourished,  to  subsist. 

"Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  hare 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  ttiat  livt  upon 
Yegetables."— Arbuthnot :  On  Alimentt. 

11.  To  cohabit.    (Followed  by  with.) 
IL  Scripture: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  an  A.  I.  3  (Josh.  ix.  16). 

2.  To  receive  from  Christ,  by  His  Spirit, 
spiritual  existence,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain 
it;  to  act  habitually  from  divinely  inspired 
spiritual  motives  (John  vi.  57 ;  Gal.  U.  19  ; 
Phil.  i.  21 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24,  iv.  2,  6). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.    To  pass,  to  spend,  to  continue  in. 

••I  wish'd  that  thou  shouldst  UK  the  life  they  lived.* 
Wordsworth :  Michael. 

*  2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to ;  to 
conform  to  ;  to  practise. 

H  To  live  down  : 

1.  To  live  so  as  to  prove  false  by  one's  life 
or  conduct ;  to  give  the  lie  to ;  as,  To  live 
down  a  slander. 

2.  To  obliterate  the  remembrance  of. 
live,  a.     [A  shortened  form  of  alive  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Alive,  living,  quick  ;  not  dead ;  having 


life  ;  having  the  organic  functions  in  opera- 
tion. 

"When  he  hath  inside  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
place,  and  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  an<l 
the  altar,  he  shall  bring  the  ZitwgomV— /*».  ivi.  2u. 

2.  Burning,  ignited ;  containing  fire ;   not 
extinguished. 

3.  Vivid,  as  color. 

4.  Lively,  energetic;  possessing  interest:  as, 
a  live  salesman,  a  live  sermon.     (U.  8.) 

IL  Engin.,  Mach.,  &c. :  Under  pressure,  or 
imparting  power,  as  steam  ;  or  motion,  as  the 
spindle  of  a  lathe. 

live-axle,  s.  One  communicating  power, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dead  or  blind  axle. 

live-box,  s.  A  cell  in  which  living  micro- 
scopic objects  are  confined  for  observation. 
It  has  a  tubular  piece  with  a  glass  top,  upon 
which  slips  an  upper  ring  having  likewise  a 
glass  top.  The  object  is  confined  between  the 
glasses.  [LIVE-TRAP.] 

live-feathers,  *.  pi.  Feathers  which 
have  been  plucked  from  a  fowl  while  alive, 
and  therefore  stronger  and  more  elastic  than 
those  from  a  dead  bird. 

live-gang,  s. 

Sawing :  A  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to 
cut  through  and  through  the  logs  without 
previous  slabbing.  The  bark  and  wany  edge 
are  afterwards  removed  from  each  board  by  a 
double  edger.  The  lumber  goes  to  market  of 
the  full  width. 

live  hair,  *.  Hair  cut  or  taken  from  a 
living  animal. 

live-head,  5. 

Lathe :  The  head-stock  of  a  lathe,  which 
contains  the  live-spindle. 

live-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  fuel  in 
a  clamp  of  bricks. 

"The  clamp  la  lighted  by  means  of  a  number  of 
receptacles  for  fuel  contrived  in  the  outer  walls,  called 
live-hole*."  —  Cattell't  Technical  Educator,  pi.  xii., 
p.  S47. 

live  oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Qjiercus  virens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves.  It  grows  iu  the  Southern 
States  bordering  the  Gulf,  and  IB  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  American  oaks  1  >  .•  shipbuilding,  the 
wood  being  heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 

live-salesman,  s.  A  person  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  sell  live  stock. 

live-spindle,  s. 

Lathe  :  The  rotating  effective  spindle  In  the 
head-stock  of  a  lathe. 

live-steam,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  Steam  taken  directly  from 
the  boiler. 

live-stock,  s.  The  animals  kept  on  a 
farm  for  breeding,  fattening,  or  other  pur- 
poses, as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

live-trap,  s.  A  device  for  imprisoning 
living  microscopic  objects.  It  consists  of 
three  parallel  glass  slips  ;  the  middle  one  has 
a  circular  perforation  forming  the  cell,  while 
the  others  constitute  the  sides.  [.LIVE-BOX.] 

live  "wire,  s. 

Elect.:  A  wire  through  which  an  electric 
current  is  passing  ;  a  wire  in  active  use. 

*  live,  s.     [LIVE,  v.]    Life. 

"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live." 

Chaucer  :  O.  T.,  «1. 

TT  *  On  live,  *  On  lyve :  Alive. 

*  Uve'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  live,  v. ;  -able.}    Fit 
or  possible  to  be  lived  in. 

lived,  o.  [Eng.  liv(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  life; 
used  in  composition  only,  as  short-lived,  long- 
lived. 

*  Hve'-less,  a.     [Eng.  live ;  -less.}     Without 
life ;  lifeless. 

"  Description  cannot  suit  itself  la  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  lift-  of  such  a  Iwttle, 
In  life  so  liteleu  as  it  shows  itself." 

Slutketp. :  Benry  r. ,  iv.  2. 

live'  li  hood  (1),  *  live-lode,  "  lif-Iode, 
*  lyf-lode,  *  lyve-lode,  *  lif-lade,  s. 

[Livelihood  is  a  corrupt,  of  livelode,  or  lifladet 
from  A.8.  lif  =  life,  and  lad  =  a  leading,  a 
way,  a  course.]  [LODE.]  Means  of  subsist- 
ence or  maintaining  life  ;  the  support  or  main- 
tenance of  life  ;  means  of  living ;  subsistence. 


*  live -li- hood  (2),  s.     [Eng.  lively;   -hood.} 
Liveliness,  cheerfulness,  animation,  spirit. 

"The  tyranny  of  her  Borrows  takes  all  livelihood 
from  her  cheek.' -Shakeip,  :  All's  Well  That  Endt 
Well,  I  1. 

live'-U-iy,  adv.   [Eng.  lively ; -ly.]  In  a  lively, 
cheerful  manner. 

live   H  ness,  a.    [Eng.  lively;  -nesa.\ 

1.  An  appearance  of  life. 

"That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  apj>ear,  may  teem  the  living  hnud  of  nature."— 
Hryden:  Dvfremvy  ;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   lively; 
animation,    spirit,    vivacity,    sprightliness  ; 
briskness. 

"And  the  perspicuity  and  livelinest  with  which  he 
explained  his  views."— Jfocauiay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IT 

*  live-lode,  *.    [LIVELIHOOD  (1).] 

live'-long,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  live,  for  life,  and  long.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Long-lasting,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Thou,  in  our  wonder  aiul  astonishment. 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lieelung  monument." 

Hilton .   On  X/iakespeare. 

2.  Throughout  its  whole  duration  or  length; 
the  whole. 

"  To  It  the  livelong  night  there  tings 
A  bird  unseen.'* 

Byron :  Brid*  of  Abydot,  it  SS. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Bot. :  Sedum  Telephivm.    Called  also  Live 
for  Ever. 

live'-ly,  *  life-ly,  *  lyve-ly,  *  liyf-ly,  a. 

&  adv.    [Eng.  live  =  life;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Like  life  ;  living. 


Now  1  behold  thy  lively  body  BO." 

Shakes/'.  :  TUnt  Andronicut,  lit  L 

*  2,  Life-like  ;    resembling  or  representing 
life. 

"  It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife 
Llvea  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life," 

Shakesp.  ;  Timon  of  AtJunt,  L  1. 

3.  Vivid,  lifelike,  animated. 

"Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  as  pleasure. 
a  lively  imitation  of  It  in  poetry  or  painting  moat  pro. 
duce  a  much  greater."—  Dryden  :  Dujresnoy. 

4.  Vigorous,  lively  ;  being  generally  attended 
by  rapid  motion  ;  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"  For  they  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere  the  mid- 
wivea  come  In  uuto  them."—  Exodut  i.  17. 

6.  Gay,  animated,  spirited,  vivacious,  airy. 

"  His  polished  manners  and  Hi-rf.y  conversation  wer* 
the  delight  of  aristocnitieal  societies."—  Jfocautay: 
liiti.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

6.  Strong,  keen,  earnest 

"  That  which  Is  immediately  before  the  senses,  im- 
presses us  always  with  the  must  lively  conviction."— 
Seddoet:  Obt.  on  Math.  £»idence. 

7.  Fresh,  vivid  :  as  colour. 

"Hound,  to  my  amazement,  that  they  began  to 
return,  aim  by  little-  and  little  to  become  as  lively  and 
vivid  as  when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  son."— 
tin-  tetter  :  A'atural  Magic,  let  U.,  p.  24. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

*  1.  With  strong  resemblance  to  life. 

"Such  spirits  as  can  most  lively  resemble  Alexander 
and  his  paramour  shall  appear.  "—Marlowe;  Doctor 
Fauttut,  lv.  8 

2.  Briskly,  actively,  vigorously. 


"They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging tttWy  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
did  much  amaze  them."—  Hayward. 


Tf  Liveliness  is  the  property  of  childhood, 
youth,  and  even  maturer  age;  sprightliness  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  youth  ;  vivacity  is  a 
quality  compatible  with  the  sobriety  of  years. 
The  imagination,  the  wit,  the  conception,  the 
representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively;  the 
air,  the  manner,  the  look,  the  tune,  the  dance, 
are  sprightly;  the  conversation,  the  turn  of 
mind,  the  society,  are  vivacious  ;  the  muse,  the 
pen,  the  imagi  nation,  are  sportive  ;  the  meeting, 
the  laugh,  the  song,  the  conceit,  are  merry;  the 
train,  the  dance,  are  jocund. 

llv'-er  (1),  a.    [Eng.  live,  v.  ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  lives  ;  one  who  has  life. 

"  In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest  :  Prithee,  think 
There's  Hr-ert  out  uf  Brit-iin." 

-SAafa-ip.  :  CifjnMine.  111.  4 

2.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  ;  a  resident,  a 
dweller. 

"  Why  was  not  T  a  liver  In  the  woods. 
Or  citizen  of  Thetis'  crystal  floods." 

UnVMMMf.'  Sonnett,  pt  1.,  son.M. 

3.  One  who  lives  or  spends  his  life  in  a  par- 
ticular manner. 

"A  virtuous  household  thou/h  exceeding  poor, 
Pure  livert  were  they  all.  austere  and  grnve," 

tt'orUtworth:  Excttrtion,  hk.  li. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  cxi^t, 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -fton,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious.    sious.    clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.-.  =  bel, 
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IrV-er  (2),  «.  [A.8.  lifer;  Icel.  Itfur ;  8w.  lefeer; 
Dan.  A  Dut.  lever;   Ger.   le&w;    M.  H.  Ger. 
lebere;  O.  H.  Ger.  lebara.} 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human;  The  largest  gland  in  the  body 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  in 
its  greatest  length  nearly  twelve  inches.    It  is 
placed  obliquely  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  right 
side,  with  its  convex  surface  upwards,  and  the 
concave  downwards.     It  is  in  relation  as  to 
its  position  with  the  diaphragm  above,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  below,  and  the  right 
kidney,  sometimes  extending  almost  over  to 
the  spleen  on  the  left  side.    It  corresponds  by 
its  free  edge  with  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs.     It  is  divided  by  fissures  into  live  lobes, 
two  on  the  upper  surface,  right  and  left  lobes, 
and  witli  them  three  minor  lobes  on  the  under 
surface.    The  liver  consists  of  lobules,  a  con- 
necting structure,  Glisson's  capsule,  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic 
artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and 
is  enclosed  and  kept  in  situ  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  functions  of  the  liver  are  twofold  :  the 
separation  of  impurities  from  the  venous  blood 
of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  previously  to  its 
return  to  the  general  venous  circulation,  and 
the  secretion  of  bile,  the  fluid  necessary  to 
chyliflcation ;  thence  it  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum and  the  gall-bladder  by  means  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  after  mingling  with  the 
mucous  secretion  from  the  follicles  in  the 
duct  walls. 

2.  Cvmpar, :   In  the  lower  animals  there  is 
apparently  no  liver ;  in  those  somewhat  higher 
the  rudiments  of  it  appear,  and  it  developes 
markedly  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life.    Thus,  in  the  Echinodermata  it 
has  been  identified  with  two  or  more  small 
glandular  sacs  of  a  yellowish  colour  opening 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.    The  liver  in 
Molluscs  is  always  large.     In  the  Cephalopoda 
it  is  a  bulky  gland  divided  into  four  lobes,  and 
these  are  again    subdivided   into    numerous 
angular  lobules.    In  the  Vertebrates  it  yet 
more  nearly  approaches  the  liver  of  man.    In 
many  fishes,  the  cells  of  the  liver  are  loaded 
with  fat,  that  which  is  a  morbid  state  of  the 
organ  with  man  being  normal  with  them. 

U  Diseases  of  the  liver  : 

Pathol. :  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  is  the  commonest  form,  and  is  either 
simple  or  malignant,  the  latter  being  known 
as  acute  yellow  atrophy ;  a  third  form,  com- 
mon to  tropical  countries,  is  known  as  suppu- 
rative  hepatitis,  ending  in  abscess  and  suppu- 
ration. Cirrhosis,  hob-nailed  or  gin-u. inker's 
liver,  is  also  a  frequent  form  of  disease,  often  ac- 
companied with  jaundice.  Lardaceous,  waxy, 
or  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  sometimes  oc- 
curs. In  abscess  of  the  liver,  it  is  still  not 
quite  settled  whether  the  purulent  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  spontaneously, 
or  be  evacuated,  as  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  recom- 
mends, by  operation  with  the  precautions  of 
the  Listerian  method.  [LISTKRISM.] 

liver-color,  i.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  color     of  the  liver ;  a 
reddish-brown,  or  dull  brown  mingled  with  a 
little  yellow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liver-colored. 

"Clay  of  varloai  colour*,  pnrpla,  bin*,  red,  Uwr- 
Wlour«rf."—  Woodward 

liver- colored*  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 
liver :  as,  a  liver-colored  dog. 

liver  -  complaint,  «.  Disease  of  the 
liver. 

liver  fluke,  *. 

Zool.  :  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  kepa- 
tioa,  a  flat  trematode  helminth,  about  an  inch 
in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  found  in 
the  pall  bladder  and  the  biliary  ducts  of  sheep 
when  they  are  fed  on  wet  pasture.  The  para- 
site produces  the  disease  called  rot  (q.v.). 
Besides  being  parasitic  in  sheep,  D.  kepaticum 
occurs  also  in  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  and  deer ; 
and  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been  found  in 
the  human  body. 

liver  leaf,  «. 
Sot.:  Hepatica. 

liver  of  antimony,  «.  A  snlphuret  of 
antimony  and  potassa. 

liver  of  sulphur,  *.  Fused  sulphuret 
of  potassa. 

liver-opal, «. 

Jtfin.  ;  The  same  as  MENTLITE  (q.v.X 


liver-ore,  .-•.  [HEPATIC-CINNABAR.] 
liver-pyrites,  «.  pi.  [MARCASITS.] 
*  liver  sick,  a.  Sick  at  heart. 

"  Demon,  my  friend,  otice  lifer-tick  of  IOTA." 

/lail  :  Sutirtt,  IL  rlL  4T. 

liver-spots,  *.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  skin  disease, 
PUyriafis  verncotor.    [PITYRIASIS.] 

UV-er  (3),  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.l    A  fabulous 
bird,  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Liver- 
pool, and  to  be  still  commemorated  in  the 
arms  of  that  town.     "  It  has 
been  variously  called  a  dove,  a 
shoveller  duck,  an  eagle,  and  a 
hypothetical  bird,  the  liver,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  town 
has  been  traditionally  ascribed. 
...  In  deriving  the  name  of  a 
town  from  an  imaginary  bird, 
which  was  unknown  long  after 
the  town  had  a  common  seal,         LIVER. 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse."   (Bnines  : 
Hist.  Lanc.t  ii.  294).    Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  identify  the  liver  with  the  Cormorant 
or  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

"  The  lifer  was  a  foolish  Invention  to  account  for  the 
name.  There  was  the  'pool.'  which  accounted  for  the 
lut  syllable,  and  there  WM  the  bird  on  the  teal  or 
•hield.  which,  iu  the  absence  of  other  information  was 
rappoMd  to  Indicate  the  prefix.  A  Huffed  bird  ha* 
from  time  Immemorial  been  prewired  in  the  Town 
Hall,  supposed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  genii*  liver.  It 
it,  in  reality,  an  immature  cormorant,  which  hat  not 
attained  iU  final  dark  plumage."—  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  in 
ffoUt  *  OuerwtJ,  May  S,  ISM.  p.  160. 

*  UV-ered,  a.    [Bng.  liver  (2)  ;  -ed.}    Having 
a  liver  ;  used  in  composition  as  white-livered, 
lily-livered,  &c. 

*  UV-er-Jfng.  «.    [Eng.  liver  (2)  ;  -ing.]   A  kind 

of  pudding  or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  hog's 
flesh. 

*  HV-er-er,  *.     [Eng.  liverly);  -*r.]     A  ser- 

vant iu  livery. 

"  HV-er-ejf,  «.    [LIVERY.] 

*  llv'-er  -grown,  a.     [Eng.  liver  t  and  grown.} 
Having  a  large  liver. 

"  I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like  the 
rickets,  and  found  that  liviryrovn  was  nearest."  — 
Graunt  :  Hill*  of  Mortality. 

UV-er-fed,  a.     [Eng.  livery;  •**.]     Wearing 
or  dressed  in  a  livery. 

"  Bo  dear  to  Heaven  Is  saintly  chuatity  .  .  . 
A  thousand  tt**rf«d  angels  lackey  her." 

Milton  ;  Comui.  465. 

Uv'-er  stone,  *.    [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  stone,} 
M  in.  .*  The  same  as  HXPATITB  (q.v.). 

llV-er-Wort,  «.    [Eng.   liver  (2X  and  wort  ; 
the  name  derives  its  significance  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Ma.rcha.ntia  polymorpha. 

2.  PL  :  The  order  Marchantiacece  (q.v.X 
5  (1)  Ground  liverwort  : 

But.  :  Peltidea  canina. 
(2)  Noble  liverwort  : 

Pharm.  :  A  name  for  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria 
ielandica.) 


#,  *  livere.  *.  [Fr.  livree  —  a  delivery 
of  that  which  is  given,  that  which  is  given  ; 
prop,  the  fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  livrer  =  to 
deliver,  to  give  ;  Low  Lat.  libero  =  to  give 
freely  ;  Lat.  libero  =  to  liberate  ;  liber  =  free  ; 
Ital.  livrea;  8p.  Itorea.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  They  might  sue  out  their  livery,  or  onit«rlemaln, 
that  is.  the  delivery  of  their  lunds  out  of  their  guar- 
dian's band*,"—  Bladuton*  :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  &. 

*  2.  Release  or  custody  ;  deliverance. 

"  He  sent  an  herald  before  to  Rome  to  demand 
livery  of  the  man  who  had  offended  him."—  Jforth  : 
Plutarch,  p.  120, 

*  3.  That  which  is  given  ;  an  allowance  of 
food  at  a  certain  rate  ;  a  ration,  an  allowance, 
as  for  a  family,  servants,  horses,  &c. 

"1 
knei 
hone-i.  .....  _,  _ 

bling."—  Sptnier: 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate 
and  regularly  fed  and  attended  to  :  as,  To  keep 
horses  at  livery. 

*  5.  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given  by 
barons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when  in 
military    service,    and   hence,   sometimes,  a 


"What  livery  Is,  wee  by  common  us*  in  England 
Icnew  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
horse-niefite,  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  ita- 
t>ling."— Sptnter  ;  On  Ireland. 


division  of  an  army  was  distinguished  from 
another  division  by  such  badge  or  uniform. 

6.  The  particular  dress  or  uniform  worn  by 
the  servants  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

*  7.  The  peculiar  dress  adopted  by  any  class 
or  association:  as,  the   livery  of  a  charity- 
school,  of  a  priest,  Ac. 

8.  The  whole  body  or  association  wearing  or 
entitled  to  wear  such  dress  or  garb  :  as,  the 
Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  that  is,  freemen 
of  the  City.    [LIVERYMAN.] 

"The  Livery  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned 
four  zealous  Whigs."—  Afacauuty  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

9.  Any  characteristic  dress,  garb,  or  appear- 
ance. 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liovry  all  things  clad." 

JtUtvn:  /'.£..  IV.HQ. 

*  10.  Outward  appearance ;  aspect. 

"The  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore." 

MuA«^. :   Venut*  Adontt,  1,107. 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  property  ; 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  livery  of  seisin,  that 
i  S  the  giving  a  person  corporeal  possession  of 
a  tenement  or  land,  by  delivery  to  him  in  the 
flr.st  case,  the  latch,  key,  or  ring  of  the  door ; 
in  the  second,  a  turf  or  twig.    [FEOFFMENT.J 

"Tins  Hi' fry  of  seisin  is  no  other  than  the  pure  feo- 
dal  investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  poasesaion  of 
the  lauil  or  tenement,  which  wa*  held  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  donation. "— Blacktt+n* ; 
Comwnt..  bk.  H..  ch.  20. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  land  or  a 
tenement  is  given. 

llvery-eoat,  a.    A  coat  worn  by  a  servant 
in  livery, 

livery  -  company,  s.  The  Company  of 
the  Liverymen  of  London. 

livery-gown,  t.  The  gown  worn  by  a 
Liveryman. 

livery-man,  *.  A*  person  who  keeps  a 
livery  stable. 

livery-nag,  s.  A  horse  kept  at  livery ;  a 
horse  let  out  for  hire. 

"Throw  them  up  to  littry-nagt  and  grooms." 

Cotvper  :  7'irocinium,  Ml. 

livery-office,  s.  An  office  appointed  for 
the  delivery  of  lands.  (Wkarton.) 

livery-servant,  *.  A  servant  who  wears 
a  livery. 

livery-stable,  t.  A  stable  where  horses 
are  kept  at  livery,  or  are  let  out  for  hire. 


*  livery-table,  *. 

board. 


A  side-table  or  cup- 


v.f.     [LIVERY,    «.]    To    dress   or 
clothe  in,  or  as  iu  livery. 

"  His  rudeness  so  with  hit  authorized  youth 
Did  litvry  falseness  ill  a  pride  of  truth." 

Shaketp.  :  Complaint  of  a.  Low,  10*. 

t  Hy-er-fc  a.  [Eng.  liver  (2);  -y.}  Like  or 
resembling  the  liver. 

liv  er-y  man,  *,    [Eng.  livery,  s.,  and  man.} 
L  One  who  wears  a  livery. 

"  The  witn«Me*  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their  mis- 
treat. "—A  rtnuhnot, 

2.  Spec.  :  A  freeman  of  the  City  of  London, 
who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  dress  or  livery  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  chamber- 
lain, Ar. 

*  lives,  adv.     [LIVE.]    Alive. 
lives,  *.  pi.    [Lirt] 

*  lives'  -man,  s.      [Eng.  lives,  adv.,  and  man.} 
A  live  or  living  man. 

"  The  yearth  sliall  yelde  him  again  a  liverman  on  the 
third  dale,  whom  it  received  dead."—  Vdal  :  Luke  xt 

*  live  -tide,  s.    [Eng.  live,  v.,  and  tide.]    For- 
tune, property. 

"  She  .  .  .  endowed  the  same  with  her  owne  patri- 
mony and  Uvttide"-r.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  245. 

llv'-Id,  a.  [Fr.  lividet  from  Lat.  lividus,  from 
liveo  =  to  be  bluish  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  livido.}  Of  a 
leaden  colour,  black  and  blue  ;  discoloured, 
as  the  flesh  by  a  blow  ;  clouded  with  grayish, 
brownish,  and  blackish. 

"  His  brow,  with  amber  locks  beset, 
And  lips  be  drew  nut  lioid  yet," 

r  :  Teart  of  a  1'ainUr.    (Transl  } 


U-vId'-I-tJ,   s.      [Fr.   UvidiU,  from  livide  = 
livid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  livid. 

"  The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state  [the  atrabl- 
lariMi]  are  darkness  or  lividity  of  the  countenance. 
Ac."—  A  rbut  hnot  :  On  AlimenU,  ch.  vi.,  f  28. 


late,  fAt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    QU  -  kw. 


lividness— Llandeilo 
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liv'-Id-ness,  ».  [Eng.  livid ;  -not.]  The 
same  as  LIVIDITY  (q.v.). 

"He [Benedetto] imitated  hit  uncle's  extravagantly 
dark  snadea,  caught  the  rouudneu  of  his  flesh,  but 
with  a  disagreeable  lividntu"—  Walpol*  :  Aneodolet 
of  }\tintinj,  vol.  til,  cli.  1. 

JIv'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Lnrs,  ».] 

A.  jls  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  j4s  adjective : 

1.  Alive,  having  life  ;  live,  not  dead. 

"  The  scientific  operations  were  directed  by  Vauban. 
the  first  of  living  engineers."— Hacaulay  :  But.  Eng., 
c!i.  xviL 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  or 
lite  ;  in  motion,  not  still. 

"  Cool  grove*  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night" 

Dry  den.    (Toad.) 

8.  In  a  state  of  combustion  ;  burning. 
"  Then  on  the  living  coal  red  wine  they  pour." 

Dryden.    \Todd.) 

1.  Producing  life,  animation,  action,  or  vi- 
gour. 

"  Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  livhiij  ftref " 

Sltalcap. :  Richard  II..  1.  J. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  being  alive ;  life,  existence. 

"  To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love." 

Shaketp.  :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  238. 

2.  Means  of  subsistence  ;   livelihood,  sus- 
tenance. 

"Get  your  living  by  reckoning."— Shatoep. :  Love't 
Ltibovr't  Lolt,  V.  2. 

8.  The  powei  of  continuing  life. 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman      (England.) 
••  Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband  that  they  would  |oln 

to  have  him  turned  out  o(  his  living  for  using  personal 
reflections."— Arbuthnot :  BM.  of  John  BiM. 

5,  Manner  of  life. 

*  6.  Property,  possessions. 

"  Where  my  life  and  living  lies." 

Shatotp.  :  Winter  i  Tale,  IT.  ». 

living-room,  «.    A  sitting-room.  (U.S.) 
•lIV-Ing-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  living;  -ly.]    In  a 

living  state. 

"  In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pollution. 
—Itroienc :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*UV-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  living;  -nut.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  l«ing  living;  quickness, 
animation,  spirit,  briskness. 

HV-Ing-ston-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
African  traveller,  Livingstone  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Afm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  In  prisms  and 
columnar  groups  resembling,  and  apparently 
isomorphous  with,  stibnite  (q.v.).  Hardness, 
2 ;  sp.  gr.  4-81 ;  colour,  bright  lead-gray ;  streak, 
red.  Compos. :  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
mercury.  Found  at  Guadalcazar,  Mexico. 

•lly-lsh,  'llv  isshe,  a.  [Eng.  Hr(e);  -isM 
Living,  alive.  (Gower  :  C.  A.,  vii.) 

llv-J-std'-ni-a,  '•  [Named  from  an  estate 
near  Ediiburgh,  belonging  to  Patrick  Murray.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  family  Sabalidie. 
Livistonia  inermis  and  L.  KumiLis  are  from 
Australia,  where  Palms  are  rare.  The  leaves 
of  L.  Jenkinsiana,  an  Assam  species,  are  used 
for  making  hats  and  for  thatching  houses. 

Li-vo'-ni  an,  a.  &  *.    [See  def.) 

A.  As  adj. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia ; 

Lettish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Livonia, 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Livonia, 

•  ll'-vor,  s.    [Lat.]    Malignity,  malice. 

li-vrai  son,  s.  [Fr.,  from  livrer  =  to  deliver.] 
A  part  <fr  a  book  or  other  literary  composition 
printed  and  delivered  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

livre,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  libra  =  a  pound.] 
An  old  French  money  of  account,  now  super- 
seded by  the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about 
equal  in  value. 

lix  IvM-al,  o.  [Lat.  lixiviut,  from  lixivium, 
from  lix  =  wood-ashes  ;  Fr.  lixiviel ;  8p.  lex- 
inul] 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  (q.v.). 

2.  Impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  extracted 
'  cm  wood-ashes. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  alkaline  salt 
extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

"  Helmont  has  Ingeniously  conjectured,  that  these 
Mxirtaisaltidonut  pre-esist  in  their  alcalizate  form 
in  the  bodies  that  affurd  them."-  lioyle :  Workt.  i.  699. 


4.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  al- 
kaline salts  extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

5.  Of  the  colour  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

lix  iv    i   ate,   llx-lV-l-at-ed,   a.     [Lat 

lixivium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lye  ;  liaving  the  quali- 
ties of  alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  extracted  from 
wood-ashes  ;  obtained  by  lixiviatiou. 

"  The  fixed  nitre  is  of  an  alcalizate  nature,  and  par- 
ticipates  the  qualities  Itelonglng  generally  to  lizinate 
salts."— Boyle:  Workt,  i.  a70. 

Ux-IV-a-ate,  v.t.  [LIXIVIATE,  a.]  To  treat 
by  the  process  of  lixiviation  ;  to  form  into 
lye ;  to  impregnate  with  alkaline  salts  ex- 
tracted from  wood-ashes. 

lix-Iv-I-a'  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lixivium.] 
The  process  of  separating  a  soluble  from  an 
insoluble  material  by  a  washing  or  filtering 
action  ;  leaching.  Lixiviation  removes  a 
soluble  material,  which  is  the  valuable  portion, 
as  in  discharging  a  certain  amount  of  syrup 
from  a  bone-black  filter,  by  passing  water 
through  it.  The  leaching  of  ashes  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  lixiviation. 

Ux-Iv'-l'-OUS,  «.  [Fr.  lixivievx,  from  Lat. 
lixivium.]  The  same  as  LIXIVIAL  (q.v.). 

llx-lV-l-Uin,  *•  [Lat.,  from  lix  —  wood-ashes, 
lye.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts 
extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

"  I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood."—  Boyle. 

llz  ard    *  les-arde,   *  lus-arde,   *  lie 
erte,  "lyz-ard,   s.     [O.  Fr.  lesard  (Fr. 
lizard),  from  Lat.  lacerta  =  a  lizard ;    Sp.  & 
Port,  lagarlo  ;  ItaL  lacerta.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :   The  popular  name  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Lacertidse,  the  family  of  Lacertilia, 
which  contains  the  typical  Lizards,  having 
four  well-developed  limbs,  each  terminated  by 
five   toes   of    unequal    length.      [LACERTA.] 
Though  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  lizards 
are  world-wide  in  distribution,  except  in  very 
cold  countries.    They  are  common  throughout 
the  United  States,  usually  of  quite  small  size. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  the 
Geckos ;  the  large  monitors,  which  grow  to  a 
length  of  six  feet;    the  poisonous  Mexican 
Lizard ;  the  large  Iguanas,  of  South  America  ; 
the  Flying  Dragon  ;  the  changeful  Chameleon, 
and  various  others.    They  are  usually  active 
animals,  agile  in  movement,  and  often  beauti- 
fully or  protectively  colored.     The  order  is 
divided  into  21  families,  with  over  1600  species. 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Lacertidas  (q.v.X  and, 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  order  Lacertilia. 

2.  I'ldimnt. :  [LACERTILIA,  MOSOSAURIA,  PKO- 

TOSAURIA,  Aie.J. 

3.  Agric. :  A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked 
limb,  used  as  a  sled  to  support  a  stone  being 
hauled  off  a  field ;  a  stone-boat 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  piece  of  rope  having  one  or  more  legs 
with  thimbles,  acting  as  fair-leaders  or  for 
other  purposes. 

(2)  [TOP-GALLANT  LIZARD], 

lizard-seeker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Saurothera,  a  genus  of  Cuculidae. 
lizard  Shaped,  a.    Formed  like  or  re- 
sembling a  lizard. 
Lizard-shaped  Amphibia : 
Zool. :  The  sub-order  Salamandrinae  (q.v.). 

lizard-tailed,  a.     Having  a  tail  like  a 

lizard. 

Lizard-tailed  birds: 
Ornith. :  [SAUHUIWK]. 
lizard's  herb,  ». 
Sot. :  Goniophlebium  trllobum. 
lizard's  tail,  ». 
Sot. :  The  genus  Saururus  (q.v.). 
lizard's  tongue,  >. 
Bat. :  The  genus  Sauroglossum  (q.Y.). 

LI*  ard  (2),  ».    [See  def.] 

Geoff. :  A  bold  headland  In  Cornwall,  twenty- 
three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Land's  End. 

Lizard-stone,  s. 

Petrol,  it  Comm. :  A  kind  of  serpentine  found 
near  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  used 
for  chimney-pieces,  &c.  (Simmmds.) 


lla'    ma  (or  lya  ma),   la'-ma,    i.      [The 
Peruvian  name.] 

Zool.:  Aucheniaglama,  or  Lama  ptruavina. 
An  even-toed  ungulate  of  the  family  Camelidae. 
Habitat,  the  southern  parts  of  Peru.  It  i> 
larger  than  the  guanaco,  of  which  Burmeister 
considers  it  to  be  a  descendant ;  usually  white 


sometimes  spotted  with  brown  or  black,  and 
sometimes  entirely  black.  In  size  it  is  smaller, 
and  in  general  form  lighter  than  the  camels, 
standing  about  three  feet  at  the  shoulder; 
no  dorsal  hump.  Feet  narrow,  toes  widely 
separated,  each  with  a  distinct  pad ;  hairy 
covering  long  and  woolly.  The  earliest  ac- 
count of  this  animal  is  that  of  De  Zarate, 
treasurer-general  of  Peru,  in  1544,  who  calls 
it  the  "sheep  of  Peru,"  but  notices  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  camel.  The  llama  is  only 
known  in  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  its  im- 
portance in  that  respect  has  greatly  diminished. 
2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  llamas  have  been 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  Central  America.  Gradual 
chances  have  been  traced  from  the  differen- 
tiated species  now  existing  down  through  the 
Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocene.  Prof.  Flower, 
remarking  on  the  fact  that  none  of  these  an- 
nectant  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fossili- 
ferous  strata  of  the  Old  World,  says:  "It 
may  fairly  be  surmised  .  .  .  that  America 
was  the  original  home  of  the  Tylopoda,  and 
that  the  camels  passed  over  into  the  Old 
World,  probably  by  way  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  there 
was  formerly  a  free  way  of  communication 
between  the  continents." 

Han-,  jmf.  [Wei.  =  an  enclosure,  a  church.] 
A  common  prefix  in  place-names  in  Wales  ;  as, 
Lfangollen,  Lfanduduo,  &c. 

Llan  ber   is,   .    [Wei.] 

Geog. :  A  place  in  Carnarvonshire. 
Llanberis  slates,  s.  pi. 

Geog. :  Slates  with  associated  sandy  beds, 
the  two  together  sometimes  3,000  feet  thick, 
found  at  Llanberis  and  Penrbyn,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. They  are  arranged  in  the  Longmynd 
group  of  Cambrian  rocks.  Fossils,  twospecies 
of  Oldhamia,  have  been  found. 

Uan  dei  -16,  ».  [Wei.  Llandeilo  Vavrr  or 
Fawr.] 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  of  South 
Wales,  fourteen  miles  B.N.E.  of  Carmarthen. 

Llandeilo  flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Dark-coloured  micaceous  flags,  fre- 
quently calcareous,  resting  on  a  great  thick- 
ness of  shales,  generally  of  a  black  colour 
below  them,  and  these  a^ain  on  black  car- 
bonaceous shale  of  great  thickness,  frequently 
containing  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  some- 
times, as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite, 
resulting  probably  from  the  decomposition, 
not  of  plants,  but  of  graptolites,  about  forty 
species  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Llandeilo-flags  and  the  Arenig  beds.  [LLAN- 
DEILO-FORMATION.]  Among  these,  graptolites 
with  two  rows  of  cells  (Diplojjrapsus,  4c.)  are 
conspicuous.  About  forty-seven  Brachiopoda 
are  found,  and  of  other  molluscs  Orthoceras, 
Cyrtaceras,  and  Bellerophon.  Trilobites 
abound. 

Llandeilo  formation.  >. 

Geol. :  A  formation  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 
As  originally  marked  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison.itfellnaturallyundertwo  divisions, 
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Llandovery— loaf 


an  Upper,  containing  the  UaadeUo-flagsfa.v.), 
and  a  Lower,  now  called  the  Arenig  or  Stippr- 
stone  group.  According  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  the 
two  together  are  'A, 300  feet  thick  in  North 
Wales,  and  the  lavas  (which  are  felspathic 
and  porphyritic),  2,500. 

Llan-dov-er-y.  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  South  Wales,  county  of 
Carmarthen. 

Llandovery  group,  «. 

Geol :  A  group  of  rocks  occurring  in  the 
hill  of  Noeth  Grug,  near  Llandovery.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  divided  it  into  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Llandovery,  the  first  sometimes 
called  the  May  Hill  group.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
believes  that  they  constitute  the  base  of 'the 
Upper  Silurian,  being  at  the  same  time  beds 
of  passage  to  the  Lower.  The  beds  of  con- 
glomerate, &c.,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks,  are  from  600 
to  1,000  feet  thick. 

Ilan-er'-O  (11  as  ly),  s.  [Sp.,  from  llanos.} 
One  who  lives  on  the  llanos  of,South  America. 
The  llaneros  are  principally  the  descendants 
of  whites  and  Indians,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  activity,  ferocity,  and  semi-barbarous 
habits. 

lla'-ndf  (11  as  ly),  s.  pL  [Sp.,  from  Lat. 
planus  —  level.]  The  level  steppes  or  plains 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Some 
are  barren  wastes,  others  furnish  pasture, 
and  others  again  are  covered  with  forest. 

lloyd'-I-a,  a.  [Named  after  Edward  Lloyd, 
an  antiquary,  who  discovered  the  species,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  Wales.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacete,  tribe  Tulipeae. 
It  has  a  scaly  bulb;  leaves,  filiform;  stem, 
leafy  ;  one  or  two  flowers.  Lloydia  serotina  is 
found  on  the  Snowdon  range  of  hills,  but  is 
very  rare. 

Lloyd's,  s.  [English.]  A  name  given  to  the 
place  of  general  insurance  business,  from  that 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  coffee-house,  formerly 
used  fora  Kimilar  purpose  in  Lombard-street, 
London.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  where  it  was  called  New  Lloyd's, 
and  subsequently,  in  1773,  to  some  rooms  iu 
the  upper  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  interest  of  it  having  long  been  purchased 
of  the  then  proprietor,  it  has  from  that  time 
been  placed  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  members.  This  institution,  now 
known  simply  as  Lloyd's,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  marine  insurance,  and  to  such  business  as 
is  subsidiary  thereto,  as  the  classification  and 
registration  of  vessels,  &c. 

Lloyd's-bond,  s. 

1.  A   form    of  security  devised    by   John 
Horatio  Lloyd,  for  enabling  corporate  bodies, 
whose  powers  of  borrowing  money  are  regu- 
lated and  limited  by  statute,  to  incur  greater 
pecuniary  liabilities  than  they  are  authorised 
to  do  under  their  borrowing  powers.    It  con- 
sists of  an  acknowledgement  of  debt  under 
the  company's  seal,  with  a  promise  to  pay  at 
a  certain   date,  and  bears  a  certain  rate  of 
Interest. 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  authorised  by  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd's.   It  differs  from  a  policy, 
Inasmuch  as  a  policy  is  issued  before  a  ship 
sails,  and  contains  a  promise  contingent  on 
certain  eventualities.      But  a  Lloyd's  Bond 
supposes  a  ship  to  have  returned,  and  to  have 
already  suffered  damage ;  and  -the  object  of 
the  bond  is  to  protect  shipowners  from  losses, 
as  specified  in  the  bond. 

Lloyd's-list,  s.  A  newspaper  published 
daily  in  London,  containing  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  shipping  matters. 

Lloyd's-register,  s.  A  register  of  ships, 
British  and  foreign,  published  yearly.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  ships,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  classed  according  to  their  quali- 
fications, as  Al,  &c.,  such  class  being  deter- 
mined by  the  report  of  surveyors  and  the 
construction,  materials,  and  state  of  repair  of 
the  vessels. 

16,  inter).  [A.S.  Id.]  An  exclamation  to  direct 
attention  :  see  !  behold  I  observe  I 

16a9h,  Io9he,  *.    [Fr.  loche.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  Cobttis  barbatula,  the  Common 
Loach,  Loche,  or  Beardie,  a  malacopterygious 
British  fish  of  the  family  Acanthopsidje.  It 
is  found  also  all  over  Europe,  except  in 


Denmark  and  Scandinavia,      It  delights 
small,   shallow,    dear    streams,    and    swims 
rapidly  when  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  tli 
stone  under  which    it  secretes    itself.      The 


Loach  is  an  animal  feeder;  It  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length,  but,  spite  of  its  small 
size,  it  is  highly  prized  for  food.  C.  taeniu  is 
the  Spinous  Loach,  or  Groundling,  scarce  and 
local  in  Britain.  Dr.  Giinther  refers  the 
Loach  to  the  genus  Nemachilus  (q.v.). 
2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  genus  Cobitis  (q.v.). 

(2)  The    group    or   sub-family    Cobitidina. 
Mouth  surrounded  by  six  or  more  barbels  ; 
dorsal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length ;  anal 
fln  short ;  scales  small,  rudimentary,  or  en- 
tirely absent ;    pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single 
series,  in  moderate  number;  air-bladder  partly 
or  entirely  enclosed  in  a  bony  capsule;  pseudu- 
brancliite,  none.    (Guutlur.) 

load  (1),  'lode,  .>-.    [LOAD,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  burden  ;  that  which  !a  laid  on  or  put 
In  anything  for  conveyance  ;  that  which  is 
borne  or  carried. 

ht  suche  a  lode 

oifer;  C.  A.,  v. 

(2)  The  amount,  weight,  or  quantity  which 
a  person  or  animal  can  carry  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  carried  at  a  time  by  a  person  or  animal,  or 
In  a  ship,  vehicle,  or  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance. 

"  Of  stre  first  ther  WM  Uled  many  a  lode." 

Ckiiucer:  C.  T..  2,919. 

(3)  That  which  is  borne  with  difficulty ;  a 
heavy  weight ;  a  burden. 

(4)  The  charge  of  a  firearm. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  oppresses,  htndera,  or 
grieves  ;  a  burden,  an  encumbrance,  a  weight. 

"  Our  life's  a  load ;  encunibred  with  *  charge, 
We  long  to  set  th  imprlaoii'd  soul  at  large." 

Dvyden;   Palawan  ,t  Arcite,  ii.  265. 

*  (2)  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  as  much  as 
can  be  borne. 

"  There  are  those  who  can  never  sleep,  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  real  with  a  bottle."— L' Estrange. 

*  (3)  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

"  Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  toad, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight."  Chevy  Chate. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Mack. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  an 
engine  working  up  to  its  capacity.    Not  to  be 
confounded  with  duty. 

2.  Min.  :  The  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore, 
each  dish  being  about  half  a  cwt. 

loaa-iine,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  LOAD  WATER-LINE  (q.v.). 
load  water-line,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  ship  when 
she  has  her  full  cargo  on  board. 

load  (2),  s.    [LODE.] 

load,  *  lode,  v.t.  [A.S.  hladan  —  to  lade,  to 
load  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  laden  =  to  lade,  to  load  ; 
Icel.  hladha;  Dan.  lade;  Sw.  ladda ;  Goth. 
hlathan  ;  Ger.  be-laden ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hladan. 
Load  and  lade  are  doublets.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  place  or  set  a  load  upon  or  in ;  to 
charge  with  a  load  ;  to  supply  with  a  load  or 
cargo. 

"  I  strive  all  in  valne  to  lode  the  cart  when  It  raln- 
eth."— Gaseoigne :  To  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 


2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  be  a  burden,  load,  or 
weight  upon  ;  to  oppress. 

"  IU  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 
Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  hu^v  luind." 

.St -ul i       Vition  of  Uon  tiude-  tck,  xv. 

3.  To  encumber;  to  bestow  or  provide  for 
in  great  abundance. 

'•The  army  which  beaieged  it  (consisting  of  Catli 
Vsli.lj  and  Matiaei)  was  alreadl«  deimrted  ;i»ny  feudm 
Wttbapoile*.  — Ami*.'  TaciCut;  ilitt.,  p.  1&8. 

4.  To  make  heavy. 

"  In  autumn.  Jove  hU  fury  pours, 
And  earth  Is  louden  with  hxx-wi.iit  showers." 

Pope     Hvmcr  ;  /it'td  xvi.  *7«. 

5.  To  make  heavy  by  something  ad<k*d  or 
Appended  :  as,  To  load  a  ship. 

6.  To  place  a  charge  in ;  to  charge,  as  a 
gun. 

"  His  musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  loud  their 
pieces."-  Jfacaulay:  ffitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xlv. 

7.  To  crowd,  to  fill  to  overflowing. 

"When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield." 
Pope :  Burner ;  Odyuey  x.  480. 

*  8.  To  magnetize,  by  bringing  into  contact 
with  loadstone. 

"  Great  kings  to  wan  are  pointed  forth, 
Like  loa-ted  needles,  to  the  north." 

Prior :  Alma.  \l  22§. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"  Yes  1  'twin  sublime,  but  sad.    The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart ;  the  desert  tired  thine  eye." 
Scott ;  Lord  of  the  Met,  Iv,  1. 

2.  To  heap ;  to  abuse  in  excess  :  as,  To  had 
a  man  with  insults. 

1  1.  To  load  dice :  To  make  one  side  heavier 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the  die  to  fall 
with  that  side  downwards. 

*  2.  To  load  wine :  To  drug,  adulterate,  o» 
hocus  wine. 

load'-er,  a.  [Eng.  load;  -«*.]  One  who  or 
that  which  loads  :  specif.,  a  machine  attached 
to  a  waggon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  an  endless  travelling 
apron  on  a  truck,  trailing  behind  the  waggon 
and  carrying  up  the  hay  collected  by  a  rake. 

"  The  Frenchman  did  It  out  of  covetousness,  that  so 
two  loader  t  niitfht  bring  double  grist  to  his  uiilL1- 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

load  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LOAD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  load  or  burden  In  or 
upon  anything  for  conveyance. 

2.  A  load,  a  burden. 

"  Look  to  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed.* 

Shtiketp. :  Othello,  r.  1 

loading-funnel,  s.  One  for  charging 
mortars  witli  loose  powder. 

loading-hammer,  s.    One  for  loading 

rifles. 

*  load  -man- ago  (age  as  Ig),  *  lode- 
man  ago,  s.  [LoADsMAN.]  The  skill  or 


science  of  a  pilot ;  pilotage. 

"With  waives  nor  no  rockes  rage, 
60  happy  is  their  lodemanag*. 

Ciutucer:  A  Ballads  Women. 

'loads -man,  *  lodes  man,  9.  [A.S.  lad- 
man  =  a  leader,  from  lad  =  course.]  One 
who  leads  the  way  ;  a  pilot. 

"  Had  need  of  lodcsmen  or  vltaile." 

Chaucer :  Legend  of  Hi/jtiphile  A  Medea, 

load  star,  lode-star,  *  lode  sterre,  «. 

[Icel.  leidhar-stjerna,  from  leidliar,  gen  it,  of 
leulh  =>  a  way,  and  stjarna  =  a  star ;  Sw. 
led-stjerna;  Ger.  leit-stern.] 

1.  Lit. :    A  star  which  serves  to   lead  or 
guide  :  specif.,  the  pole-star. 

"  Now  the  pylote  can  no  loadttarre  see." 

Spenwr:  ViryU't  &nat, 

2.  fig. :  Anything  which  guides  or  attracts. 

"Your  eyes  are  lode$tan." 
Shakesp. :  Afidtummer  Aijht't  Dream,  L  1. 

load'  stone,  lode-stone,  s.  [A.S.  iddu,  idd 
=  course,  conduct,  and  Eng.  stone.] 

Min. :  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FegO^  It  is 
very  abundant  in  nature.  It  constitutes  a 
natural  magnet. 

"  The  power  to  draw  to  Itself,  like  the  loadttone, 
Whatsoever  it  touches." 

Longfellow:  Afitet StaadiA,  vL 

loaf;  *  lot;  *  loot  *.  [A.S.  hlnf:  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hleifr ;  Goth,  hlatfs,  hlaibs;  Ger.  laib  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  leip;  Buss,  khlieb  =  bread;  Lith. 
klepas;  Lett,  klaipas.} 

1.  A  mass  or  lump :  specif.,  a  shaped  mass 
of  bread  in  the  dough  shape  or  baked. 

2.  A  conical  mass  of  moulded  sugar. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  —  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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loaf-sugar,  s.  ttu-ar  refined  and  moulded 
Into  a  loaf  or  conical  shape. 

loaf,  v.t.  &,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lounge  or  idle  about ;  to 
idle  one's  time  away. 

"Gipsy  emigrants  who  perpetually  loaf  about  o 
the  outskirts.—  Seebohm :  Siberia  in  Europe,  ch.  xx. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  spend  or  pass  idly  :  as,  To 
loaf  oiie's  time  away. 

loaf -or,  s.  [Eng.  loaf,  v.  ;  -er.}  One  who 
lounges  or  idles  about ;  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
work  for  a  livelihood,  but  lives  by  sponging 
on  others,  or  similar  lazy  practices  ;  an  idler, 
a  lazy  frHuw. 

"The  lo'ifer  in  moleskin  stood  at  some  little  dis- 
tance."— Black:  A-Ji-enturet  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xvfil. 

16am,  5.  [A.S.  1dm;  Dut.  hem;  H.Ger.  lehm; 
L.Ger.  lein;  cogn.  with  Eng.  lime  and  Lat. 
limns  —  mud.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Alluvial  soil,  consisting  of 
sand  and  clay  soil  in  considerable  quantity. 
If  one  or  the  other  largely  preponderates,  the 
soil  ceases  to  be  loam. 

"  If  thy  strong  loam  superfluous  wet  retain. 
Lead  through  thy  fields  the  MubterraneouB  drain." 
Scot :  A  mcebctan  Kclngiies,  2. 

2.  Founding :  A  mixture  which  essentially 
consists  of  sand  and  clay,  the  former  largely 
PR-dominating,   with  a   certain    quantity  of 
horse-dung  added,  or  some  equivalent  for  the 
same,  such  as  chopped  straw,  s-iw-dust,  cow- 
hair,  &c.    Beds  of  loam  are  sometimes  found 
•of  nearly  suitable  composition,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  made    up    by  blending   different 
sorts  of  sand,  clay,  &c.,  in  a  mill  resembling 
a  pug-mill.    In  moulding,  it  is  always  used 
quite  wet,  like  plaster,  but  fs  dried  perfectly 
before  pouring.     Its  characteristics  must  be 
plasticity  while  wet,  strength  and  solidity 
when  dry,  perviousness  to  the  air  frum  the 
mould,  and  the  power  to  resist  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  metal.    It  is  employed  for 
large  work  in  both  brass  and  iron,  obviating 
the  use  of  a  pattern.    [MOULD,  LOAM-WORK.] 

^f  Fluviatile-loam:  [LOESS].    (Lyell.) 
loam-beater,  s. 

Founding :  The  rammer  of  a  moulder,  used 
in  compacting  the  loam  around  the  pattern. 

loam-cake,  s.  A  disc  of  loam  which 
covers  in  the  mould  in  loam-work  casting, 
and  which  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
«ntry  of  the  metal  and  the  escape  of  the  air. 

loam-moulding,  s.  Making  a  mould  by 
•templets. 

loam-plate,  s. 

Founding :  One  of  the  flat  cast-iron  rings 
•or  plates  used  in  loam-moulding,  upon  which 
the  nowel  or  the  cope  rests,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

loam-work,  s.  A  method  of  making 
moulds  for  large  hollow  castings,  such  as 
cisterns,  tanks,  steam-engine  cylinders,  and 
kettles  of  large  size,  &c.  Instead  of  making 
a  pattern  of  the  object,  the  nowel  and  cope 
are  built  up  of  bricks  and  covered  with  loam, 
which  is  shaped  by  a  templet.  The  parts  are 
afterwards  brought  into  the  required  juxta- 
position in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  packed  sand, 
and  then  the  metal  is  run  in. 

loam,  v.t.     [LOAM,  «.]    To  cover  over  with 

loam  ;  to  clay. 

1  "  The  Joist  ends  anil  girders  which  he  hi  the  walls, 

most  be  foamed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  tbe  mortar."— Moxon:  Mechanical  A'ler. 

loam  -y,  a.  [Eng.  loam;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
loam  ;  of  the  nature  of  loam ;  resembling 
loam ;  marly. 

"  Flashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stake* 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank."     Cowper  :  Tatkt  iv.  488. 

loan,  *  lone,  s.  [A.S.  *  Idn,  Icen ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  leen  =  a  grant,  a  lief;  Icel.  Idn  =  a  loan  ; 
len  =  a  fief;  Dan.  laan  =  &  loan;  Sw.  Ian; 
Goth,  lehn,  lehen  =  a  fief  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lehan  = 
something  granted.] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  or  granting  the  use  of 
Anything  temporarily  to  another,  on  the  ex- 
press <>r  implied  condition  that  it  or  its  equi- 
valent in  kind  shall  be  returned. 

2.  That  which  is  lent ;  especially,  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  interest. 

"The  Lord  ?ive  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the 
loan  which  is  lent  to  the  Lord." — 1  Samuel  it.  20. 

3.  Permission  to  make  use  of :  as,  a  loan  of 

credit. 

H  Gratuitous  loan  or  commodate  : 
Law:  The  gratuitous  loan  of  an  article  to  a 


borrower  for  his  own  use,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  lender's  intention,  and  returned  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  proper  condition. 

loan-office,  *. 

1.  A  public  office  whose  loans  are  arranged 
for  the  public,  the  accounts  of  the  lenders 
kept,  and  the  interest  paid  to  them. 

2.  An  office  where  money  is  lent  on  goods 
or  other  security  ;  a  pawnbroker's  office. 

loan-society,  *.  A  society  or  associa- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  on  loan  to  the  working  classes,  to  be 
repaid  with  interest  by  instalments. 

loan-word,  s.    (For  def.,  see  extract). 

"  Laan-wordt  are  common  to  all  dialects.  No  people 
can  have  near  neighbour*  without  receiving  some- 
thing from  them  in  th«  shape  of  inventions,  product.-*, 
or  social  institutions,  and  these.  Almost  inevitably, 
are  adopted  under  their  foreign  name*.  The  French 
have  taken  'meeting *  and  'turf'  from  ug,  together 
with  the  ideas  which  they  denote.  We  have  had  In 
return  'naive'  and  ' verve.'"— Sagce:  Comparative 
Philology,  ch.  v. 

loan  (2),  lone  (2),  loan' -ing,  s.    [LANE.] 

1.  An  opening  between  fields  of  cqrn,  or 
leading  to  the  nomestead,  and  left  unculti- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  driving  cattle  out 
and  home. 

2.  A  lane ;  a  narrow  road  between  hedges 
or  walls. 

"The  mason-lads  that  built  the  laiig  dike  that  gaes 
down  the  loaning." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  A  green  sward  on  which  cows  are  milked. 

t  loan,  v.t.  &  i.    [LOAN,  s.] 

A,  Trans. ;  To  lend. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  lend  money. 

*  loan'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  loan,  v. ;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  lent. 

*  loan'-mo'n-ger,  s.    ("Rnp,  loan,  and  monger.] 
A  dealer  in  loans  ;  one  who  arranges  or  nego- 
tiates loans. 

lo'-a  sa,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  who  did 
not  explain  the  reason  why.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loasa- 
cese.  The  stigma  IB  trind,  the  capsules  open 
by  three  valves  at  their  summits.  The  species 
are  found  in  Chili  and  Peru, 

16-a-sa  90  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  Ioeu(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,] 

Bot. :  Loasads.  An  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
gens,  alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous, hispid  plants,  with  pungent  hairs,  leaves 
opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipules,  often 
divided  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered  ; 
calyx  superior,  four  to  five-partite,  persistent ; 
petals  five  or  ten  in  two  rows,  otten  hooded  ; 
stamens  indefinite  in  number,  in  several  rows ; 
ovary,  inferior,  one-celled,  with  seven  parietal 
placentae,  or  with  one  in  the  centre ;  style, 
one ;  stigmas,  one  or  more  ;  fruit,  capsular  or 
succulent ;  inferior,  one-celled.  Fifteen  genera 
are  known,  and  about  seventy  species,  all 
from  America.  (Lindley.) 

lo'-a-sads,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a) ;  Eng.  pi. 

sutf.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Loasaceae  (q.v.). 

Id-a'-se-flB,  8.  pi     [Mod.  Lat  loas(a);   Lat 
fem.  pi. adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Loasaceae. 

loath,  *  loth,  a.  [A.8.  Iddh  =  hateful ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  leidhr  =  loathed,  disliked  ;  Dan.  led 
=  loathsome;  Sw.  led;  O.  H.  Ger.  hit.} 

*  1.  Odious,  loathsome,  unpleasant,  dis- 
gusting. 

"  Ich  was  him  loth,"  Out  A  Nightingale,  1,088. 

2.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant ;  filled  with 
aversion. 

"The  day,  at  thoa  leest.  la  rery  far  spent,  and  we 
are  loath  to-uigbi  to  go  auy  farther."— llitnyan  :  Pit- 
ffrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii, 

loathe,  *16the,   v.t.  &  t.     [A.S.  ladhian; 
Icel.  leidha;'i).  H.  Ger.  leiden,] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  disgust  at ;  to  be  disgusted  at  or 
with  ;  to  abhor  ;  especially,  to  feel  nausea  or 
an  extreme  aversion  to  food. 

"  My  Idle  greyhuuud  loathe*  his  food/1 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Late,  rt.  14. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  hate. 

"The  Whigs  loathed  ft  as  servile:  the  Jacobites 
loathed  It  as  revolutionary."— Afacaulay :  Sift.  Kny., 
cb.  rix. 


*  3.  To  cause  to  feet  disgust  ;  to  disg'ast. 

"  It  iii/iy  loathe  the  sense  of  every  man." 

Peele  :  David  *  litthta*. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  create  disgust  ;  to  disgust 

2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence 
to  hate,  to  abhor. 

"The  Egyptians  shall  lathe  to  drink  of  the  water."— 
Kx'tdu*  vii.  IB. 

loath  -er,  s.    [Eng.  loath(e);  -er.]    One  who 
loathes. 

*  loath  -ful,  *  lothe-full,  *  loth-full,  «, 

[Eng.  loath,  and/u2(0'] 

1.  Full  of  loathing  ;  abhorring,  hating. 

_     "  Which  when  he  did  with  lothfull  eyes  behold," 
Center:  Mother  Bubberdt  Talt> 

2.  Abominable,    loathsome,    hateful,    dia- 
gusting. 

"  And  luthefull  idleness  tie  doth  detent." 

ttperuer:  Mother  UubberUt  Tat*. 

loath  -ing,  *  loth-Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[LOATHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 
Uagust,    aversion,   or   abhorrence  ;    disgust, 
detestation. 

"The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  race*." 
—  J/acauktg  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

loath  irig  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loathing;  >ly.] 
With  loathing,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

*  loath  linesa,  *  lothe  ly  ucs,  *.     [Eng. 
loathly  ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
loathly  ;  loathsomeness. 

"The  deformytie  and  lo'hrlyntt  of  vice."  —  Hir  T. 
Klyot  :  Gowrnour,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  xxlv. 

loath  ly,  *  loth  lien,  "*  lod-li,  *  loth  li, 
ladh-liche,   a.  &   adv.     [A.S.    Iddltlic; 
O.  H.  Ger.  leidlidier.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Creating  or  causing  loathing 
•>r  disgust  ;  loathsome,  disgusting. 

"  In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad." 

Thornton  ;  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  61. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Unwillingly  ;  with  loathuess. 

2.  In  a  loathsome   manuer  ;    filthily,  dis- 
gustingly. 

3.  With  abhorrence. 

"  If  she  lost  It, 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it.  my  fathers  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly."       tihaketp.  :  Othello,  ill.  4. 

loath'-  ness,  •  loth-nes,  s.  [Eng.  loath; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loath  ; 
unwillingness,  reluctance. 

"  The  loath  ttess  to  dei>art  would  grow." 

Sfiakesp.  ;  Cyinbeline,  I.  2. 

loath  sonic,  *  loth-some,  *  loth-sum, 

*  wloth  some,  a.    [Eng.  loathe)  ;  -some.] 

1.  Causing  loathing  or  disgust  ;  disgusting, 
abominable. 

"  As  loathtom*  to  thyself  as  to  mankind." 
Byron  : 

2.  Odious,  detestable. 

"  Modre  is  so  wlothtome  and  abhominable." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  15.0MI 

3.  Causing  nausea. 

"  Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  not  flatuous  nor  loathtorn^."^^ 
Bacon  :  Nat.  Mitt.,  $  44. 

*  4.  Feeling  nausea  :  affected  with  nausea. 

t  loath  -some-ness,   *  loth  sum  neose, 

*  loth  som  nes,  s.    [Eng.  Loathsome;  -MM.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loathsome. 

"Wearied  with   the  lonthsirmenett  of   *,he   prefect 
goveruuieut."—  Holtnshed:  tint.  Scotland  (AH.  1422), 

t  loath  -some  ly,    *  loth  -  som-ly,    adv. 

[Eng.  loathsome  ;  -ly.]    In  a  loathsome  manner* 
so  as  to  excite  loathing  or  disgust. 

"The  bloudie  gore  and  poison  dropping  tofhtomly." 
Spenser;  F.  V-,  V.  xii.  30. 


,  *loth-y,  a.     [Eng.  loath(e),-  -y.J 
Loathsome. 

"  With  lofhy  chere  lord  Phebus  gnu  behold." 

Vncvrtaine  Authort:  il.  T.  C'itxro't  DeatiL 

*  loaves,  s.  pi.    [LOAF,  t.] 

lob,   s.     [Wei.   Uob  =  *   dolt,   a   blockh«ad.l 
[LUBBER.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  heavy,  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head. 

"  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits.  Ill  begone." 

3knkcsi>.  :  Midsummer  Kight't  Dream,  11  t 

2.  Anything  thick  and  heavy. 

3.  A  lobworm. 

"  For  the  trout,  the  dew  wonn.  which  some  also  call 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  bramlliu*,  are  Uie  chief— 
H  altutt:  Angler. 


*>61l.  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tiau  -  shan.    -tion,    sion-  shun; 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
sion   =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  belt  dfL 
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lob-loblolly 


II  Cricket  :  A  slow  ball,  sent  in  with  a  low 
delivery  bowled  underhand,  and  falling  heavily 
after  a  much  curved  trajectory.  It  is  more 
successful  upon  soft  than  upon  hard  wickets. 

(FLOP.) 

*  lob-dotterel,  «.    A  loutish  fool. 

"Grouthead,     gii*t-«hnj)per»,     lob-dottirtlt,    gaping 
gs.'  —  urqu 


-,          -, 
urquhart:  Rab&tu,  bk.  L,  oh.  xxr. 

*  lob-Uke,  a.    Clmmsy,  loutish. 

•Idb,  *.(.    [LOB,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  droop  ;  to  let  fall  in  a 
slovenly  or  lazy  manner  ;  to  hang  down. 

"The  lionwmeu  lit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
Witli  t..r  cli-ifxvrt  hi  their  haml  :  and  their  poor  JadM 
1Mb  .t.-wn  their  heads."     Stotketp  :  Henry  r.  IT.  L 

2.  Cricket  :  To  bowl  a  ball  like  a  lob  :  as, 
To  lob  a  ball  into  the  air. 

i6'-bar,  a.  [Hod.  Lat.  lobari*,  from  lobu$,] 
[  LOBE.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  lobe  of  any  organ 
of  the  body.  (Used  chiefly  of  man,  but  aiao 
of  the  inferior  animals.) 

lobar  emphysema,  *. 

Pathol.  :  Emphysema  affecting  a  whole  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  as  distinguished  from  lobular 
emphysema  (q.v.).  (Dr.  Water*.) 

lobar  pneumonia,  *. 

Pathol.  :  Pneumonia,  affecting  a  lobe  of  the 
lungs. 

Id-bar'  -fo,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  7o6or(ia)  ;  Eng.  naff. 
•ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  the  lichen, 
Lobaria  adu&ta. 

lobaric  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  C17H18O5,  a  colourless  reslnoid  acid 
extracted  from  the  lichen,  Lobaria  adiuta, 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  and  resembles  a 
crystalline  resin  fn  many  of  its  properties, 
and  in  its  degree  of  solubility  in  different 
menstrua.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  colour- 
less, but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  become* 
rose-red,  and  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  violet 
brown  mass,  resembling  in  tint  the  thai  lug  of 
the  lichen  which  yields  it. 

lo-ba'-ta,  5.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat  lobatu* 
=  lobed.] 

Zool.  :  A  suborder  of  Hydrozoa,  order  Cteno- 
phora. 

16'-  bate,  16  bat-ed,  lobed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lobatus  =  divided  into  segments.] 

Bot.  :  Partly  divided  into  a  determinate 
numl>er  of  segments.  Thus,  a  leaf  may  b« 
bilobate  =  two-lobed,  trilobed  =  three-lobed, 
and  palmate-  lobed  =  ttve-lobed,  like  the  human 
.hand. 

Id-bate  ly\  adv.    [Eng.  lobale;  -ly.] 
Bot.  :  So  as  to  form  lobes. 
lobatcly  crenated,  a. 
Bot.  :  Having  crenatures,  or  indentations,  so 
deep  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  small  lobes. 

I6b  birig,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
MetalL  :  [COBBING,  C.  2]. 

*Wb'-bIfth,  a.    [Eng.  lob;  -ish.]    Loutish. 

"Their  Joft&uft  guard.  "—Sidney  :  4  rcadta,  p.  480. 

lib  -by\  5.  [Low  Lat  lobia,  lobium  —  a  por- 
tico, a  gallery,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  loube  =  an 
arbour  ;  Ger.  laube  =  a  bower,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
loub,  louv  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  laup  ;  Ger.  laub  =  a 
leaf.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  inclosed  space  surrounding  or  com- 
municating with  one  or  more  apartments  ;  a 
small  house  or  waiting-room  ;    the  entrance 
Into  a  principal  apartment  when  there  is  a 
considerable  space    between  this  apartment 
and  a  portico  or  vestibule.    (Gwilt.) 

"  His  lobbiet  fill  with  •tendance." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athmt,  L  1. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly not  appropriated  to  official  business. 

-He  haunted  the  public  office,  and  the  loftMet  of 
the  House*  of  Parli*m*uL"—  Maeaulay  ;  But,  Eng., 
eh.  iTiii. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  space  for  cattle,  inclosed  by 
hedges,  trees,  or  other  fencing. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
apartment  close  before  the  captain's  cabin. 

lobby-member,  s.  A  person  who  fre- 
quents the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly  ; 
a  lobbyist. 


Idb'-b?,  v.i.  &  t.    [LOBBY,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.  :   To  frequent  the  lobby  of  a 
legislative  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing members  with  a  view  to  influence  their 
votes  ;  to  solicit  the  votes  of  members. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  solicit,  as  the  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing their  vote*  in  favour  of  or  against 
some  measure. 

2.  To  carry  through  a  house  of  legislation, 
as  a  measure  or  bill,  by  addressing  or  solicit- 
ing the  votes  of  members  in  favour  of  such 
measure  or  bill. 

lob  by-l«t.  *.  [Eng.  Inbby;  -itt.}  One  who 
frequents  the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  or  influencing  the 
votes  of  members  ;  a  lobby-member. 

"She  It  the  wife  of  a  noted  toofryM  who  died  about 
two  yean  ago.**  —  /tomocrocy,  ch.  T€ 

Itfb'-odok,  «.  [Lou,  $.]  A  stupid,  dull, 
sluggish  person  ;  a  lob,  a  lubber. 

lobe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tofrtw,  from  Gr. 
Ao£<*  (lobos)  =  a  lobe  of  the  ear  or  liver  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  lap  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  projection  or  division,  es- 
pecially one  of  a  rounded  form. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  Any  rounded  and  projecting  part 
of  an  organ  ;  thus,  the  liver  ia  divided  into 
two  unequal  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  011 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  are  three 
secondary  lobes  or  lobules  —  namely,  the  lobe 
of  Spigelius,  the  caudate  or  tailed  lobe,  and 
the  square  lobe.    There  are  five  lobes  fn  the 
cerebrum  —  viz.,  the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the 
occipital,   the    tempero-sphenoidal,  and    the 
central  lobes.    Others  are  in  the  cerebellum. 
There  are  lobes  also  of  the  lungs.    (Quain.) 

[LOBULE.] 

"The  heart  lie*  on  the  left  ride  ;•  Ioft«  of  the  lunn 

00  tha  right"—  Pat*f  :  JVatural  Theology,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  division  more  or  less  rounded. 
"When  these  part*  are  touched  by  th*  l«n  of  file*. 

of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up."—  Smi-Uic  : 


.Vat.  Hi*..  L  ft. 

3.  Mach.  :  The  larger  and  most  prominent 
or  projecting  part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

lobe  berry,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Coccolaba. 

lobe  -foot,  a.  A  lobe-footed  bird;  a 
lobiped. 

lobe-footed,  a.  Having  the  toes  lobate, 
or  bordered  with  membranes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grebes. 

lobe-plate,  *.  A  strong  piece  of  cast-iron 
laid  upon  the  keelson,  &c.,  to  support  the 
parts  of  a  marine  steam-engine.  A  sole-plate; 
a  foundation  -plate. 

lobed,  a.  [Eng.  lob(e);  -**.]  The  same  as 
LOBATE  (q.v.). 

16  bel  -a-crln,  ».  [Mod.  Lat  lobelia);  Lat. 
acer,  fern.  acr(ia)  —  sharp,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -in 
(Chem.),] 

Chem,.  :  An  acrid  substance  found  fn  Lobelia 
inflate  (Indian  tobacco),  and  to  which  the  herb 
owes  ite  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  warty  tufts 
of  a  brownish  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
and,  when  treated  with  alkalis  or  acids,  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  lobelic  acid. 

16-be-le-ae,  s.  r?.  [Mod.  Lat  lobelia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lobeli- 
aceffi  (q.v.). 

lobe  -let,  s.    [Eng.  lobe;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
Bot.  :  A  little  lobe. 

16-be  -ll-a,  s.    [Named  after  Matthias  loM, 

physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.     He  died 
in  London,  A.D.  1616.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lobeliaceas  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is  irregular, 
two-lipped,  cleft  longitudinally  on  the  upper 
sides,  the  upper  lip  smaller  and  erect,  the  lower 
spreading;  thtee  cleft;  the  anthers  united,  the 
two  lower  ones  bearded  at  the  apex  ;  capsule 
two  or  three-celled,  the  upper  part  free,  two- 
valved  loculicida).  The  genus  includes  many 
beautiful  garden  flowers,  such  as  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Flowers.  The  Indian  Tobacco,  of  the 
United  States  (L.  injlata),  is  a  species. 


2.  Pharm. :  Lobelia  urens  blisters  the  skin, 
L.  cardinalis  is  acrid,  and  is  considered  an* 
thelmintic,  L.  injlata  is  a  powerful  emetic, 
sudorific,  and  expectorant.  The  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of/,,  nicotimpfoliu,  an  Indian  species, 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antispasmodic, 
the  dry  herb  when  handled  irritates  the  throat 
and  nostrils  like  tobacco.  The  flowering  herb 
of  L.  injlata  (Indian  tobacco),  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  is  used  in  British  practice. 
The  medicinal  preparations  of  it  are  two— the 
Tincture  and  the  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 
In  small  doses  Lobelia  is  expectorant  and  di- 
aphoretic ;  in  large  ones,  emetic  or  cathartic. 
It  has  l>een  used  In  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in 
dyspnu-a,  Ac.,  as  a  diuretic.  [1.] 

16-be  Ha- cS-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac. 
lobelia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aeea.} 

Bot. :  Lobeliadi ;  an  order  of  eptgynoua 
exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  milky  juice,  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules  ;  the  calyx  flve-lobed 
or  entire;  corolla  monopetaloua,  irregular, 
five-lobed  or  deeply  five-deft ;  stamen*  five, 
anthers  cohering  in  a  tube  ;  ovary,  inferior,  one 
to  three-celled  ;  seeds,  very  numerous,  parietal 
or  attached  to  the  axis  ;  style,  simple  ;  stigma, 
surrounded  by  a  cup-like  fringe ;  fruit,  cap- 
sular,  one  to  three-celled ;  many-seeded,  de- 
hiscing at  the  apex.  Found  in  semitropical 
and  temperate  climates.  The  acridity  of  their 
milk  makes  them  suspicious.  About  275 
species  are  known.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
makes  the  Lobeliace*  a  sub-order  of  Cam- 
panulacea?.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes,  Clintoness,  Lobeleas,  and  Delisseee. 

16  beT-I-ada,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  lobelia); 
Eng.  pt  suff.  -adj.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lobeliacese  (q.v.). 

16-be  lie,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  lobelia);  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.)  Derived  from  or  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Lobelia  (q.v.). 

lobelic-acid,  $. 

Chem. :  A  non-volatile  acid  existing  in  the 
decoction  of  Lobelia  injlata.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  in  many  of  its  re- 
actions resembles  gallic  acid.  It  yields  a 
soluble  salt  with  barium  oxide,  but  its  lead 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

16-be^Un,  16 -bo-line,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac. 
lobel(ia);  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  An  oily  alkaloid  obtained  from  Lobe- 
lia injlata.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  acts  as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

lo'-bl-ole,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lobe.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  small  lobes  into  which  the 
thallus  of  some  lichens  is  divided. 

lob  I  ped,  «.    [LoBiPEs.] 

Zool. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Lobi- 
pedidae  (q.v.)  ;  a  lobe-foot. 

•lob-I-pSd'-l-dw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobipes, 
genit.  Tubtped(i-s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.] 
Ornith.  ;  A  family  of  wading  birds,  having 
the  anterior  toes  lobed  or  semi-palmated. 
By  many  naturalists  this  family  is  merged  in 
Scolopacidse. 

lob  I  pes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  lobus  (genit.  lobi)  =* 
a  lobe,  and  Lat.  pes  =  foot.]  t 

Ornith. :  Cuvier'sname  foragenus  of  waders. 
It  is  the  same  as  Phalaropua  of  Vieillot 

[PUALAROPUS.] 

l6b'-ldl-l^, ».    (LOLLIPOP.) 

1.  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

2.  A  sweet. 
loblolly-bay,  t. 

Bot. :  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  an  elegant  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Its  bark  is  sometimes 
used  in  tanning. 

loblolly-boy, «. 

Naut.  :  A  boy  who  attends  on  the  surgeon 
of  a  vessel,  to  compound  the  medicines,  and 
otherwise  assist  him  in  his  duties. 

"  I  waft  known  by  the  name  of  lobloUy-tiof."— Smot~ 
M  :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvlL 

loblolly-pine,  *. 

Bot.  :  Pinu*  Treda. 
loblolly  swcetwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Sciadophyllum  Jacqitinii. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try. 
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loblolly-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Varronia  alba,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cor- 
diaceae,  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 

loblolly-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  (l)The  wood  of  Cupania  glabra  ;  (2) 
that  of  Pisania  cordata. 


,  ».  [Gr.  Ao/3ds  (lobos)  =  a  lobe,  and 
ojot*  (odous),  genit.  <  oSoirov  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  Phocidre.  Lobodon  carcin- 
ophaga  is  the  Crab-eating  Seal,  or  Saw-tooth 
Sterrinck,  of  Owen.  It  inhabits  the  Antarctic 
Ocean. 

lo'-bo-ite,  *.      [Named  after  Chevalier  Lobo 

daSilveira;  sun".  -ite(Min.);  Qer.  loboit.] 

Min.  ;  The  same  as  VESUVIANITE  (q.v.). 

15  bo'  so,  s.  pi.    [Neut.    pi.    of  Mod.    Lat. 
lobosus^  lobed.] 

Zool  :  A  division  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting 
of  genera  with  a  lobe  or  pseudopod,  They  are 
divided  into  Naked  (i.e..  shell-less)  and  Shelled 
Lobosa. 

I6b  6a  to  ma,  *.    [Gr.  AO£<K  (lobot)  =  a  lobe, 
and  ffTopa  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.) 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genres  of  the  sub-family 
Lobostominte. 

lob  ds  to  mi  -nee,  *.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  lobos- 
tom(a);  Lat.  fera.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a  sub- 
family of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomidce.  They 
have  terminal  nostrils,  and  cutaneous  folds  or 
ridges  on  the  chin. 

l<$b   6-tes,   s.      [Mod.   Lat,  from   Gr.   Ao/3o? 
(lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians, 
family  Percidse  (q.v.).  Body  rather  elevated, 
compressed,  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 
size.  Snout  obtuse,  teeth  villiform  ;  no  canines 
or  palatal  teeth.  One  dorsal  fin,  with  twelve 
spines  ;  anal  with  three.  Prseoperculum 
denticulated.  Branchiostegalssix.  L.auctorum 
is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  range.  It 
occurs  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  and  has  been  met  with  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  lives  in  salt  and 
brackish  water.  Length  about  two  feet. 

lob'  scoiisc,  'lobs  -course,  laps  course, 

s.     [Eng.  fob,  'and  course.] 

Naut.  :  A.  hash  of  meat  with  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  ;  an  olio. 

"  That  savoury  composition  known  hy  the  name  of 
labt-courte."—  Smollett  ;  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  ix. 

I6b   sid-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lob,  and  sided.]  Heaving 
over  to  one  side  ;  lopsided. 

*  lobs   pound,  s.     [Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  pound,] 
A  pound,  a  prison. 

lob'  stcr,  *  lop  stcr,  *  lop  stcrc,  *  lop 
pe-ster,  *  lop  pi  stcr,  '  lop-py-ater, 

*  lop-stere,  *  lob-star,  *.  [A.S.  loppestre, 
lopystr,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  locusta  =  (1)  a 
lobster,  (2)alocust.l 

1.  Lit.  <6  Zool.  :  Homarus  vulgaris,  the 
Common  Lobster,  a  well-known  decapod, 
macruurous,  marine  crustacean,  of  the  family 
Astacidfie.  It  has  five  pairs  of  ambulatory 
legs,  the  first  pair  being  the  chelse  or  great 
claws,  the  next  two  pairs  also  chelate  but 
smaller,  the  last  two  pairs  monodactyle.  The 
segments  of  the  abdomen  carry  each  a  pair  of 
Bwiuimerets,  the  last  pair  greatly  expanded, 
and  constituting  with  the  telson  (q.v.)  a 
powerful  caudal  fln.  The  nervous  system  is 
nomogangliate  ;  the  organs  of  sense  consist 
of  the  two  compound  eyes,  two  pairs  of 
antennse,  and  two  auditory  sacs,  and  the 
sexes  are  invariably  distinct.  General  colour, 
dull,  pale  reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  bluish- 
black  ;  the  spots  coalescent  on  the  upper 
parts.  "  Lobsters  do  not  stray  from  their 
haunts  ;  hence  the  discovery  of  a  new  station 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  fur  the  fisherman, 
and  each  situation  is  found  to  impress  its  own 
shade  of  colour  upon  the  shell."  (  Couch  . 
Cornish  Fauna.)  Lobsters  are  very  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  further 
north,  and  are  taken  in  enormous  quantities, 
for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  The  species  here  is  M.  americamu.  Its 
claws  are  much  larger  than  those  of  H.  vulgari*. 
The  Norway  lobster,  Nephros  norvegicitt,  ia 
taken  by  the  millions.  Some  epicures  consider 
it  the  moat  delicate  of  all  crustaceaus;  others 


prefer  the  common  lobster.  //.  vulgaris  is 
taken  on  alt  coasts  of  the  British  islands.  The 
Spiny  Lobster,  or  Sea  Crayfish,  of  Europe,  has 
very  long  antennae.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  beeu 
eaten  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  still 
brought  to  market,  but  ia  inferior  to  the  ordi- 
nary lobster.  [NEPHROPS.] 

lobster-flower,  *. 

Bot. :  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  the  Barbadoes 
Flower-fence. 

lobster-louse,  *. 

Zool.:  Nicothoe  astaci,  an  entomostracan 
parasitic  on  the  lobster. 

lobster-moth, *. 

Entom. :  Stauropu$  Fagi.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  grotesque  shape  of  the  cater- 
pillar, in  which  the  second  and  third  pair  of 
legs  are  much  elongated.  It  occurs  in  Britain, 
but  is  rare.  [STAUROPUS.J 

l6V-n-lar,  a.  [Eng.  lobul(e);  -ar.]  Of  the 
nature,  character,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small 
lobe. 

lobular  emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  one  or  more 
lobules  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  There 
is  also  a  pectoral  lobular-empbysema.  (Dr. 
Waters.) 

lobular  pneumonia,  *. 

Fathol. :  Pneumonia  affecting  one  or  more 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

lob  u  late,  lob'  u-  lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lob- 
ul(e);  -atfd.]  Consisting  of  lobules;  having 
small  lobular  divisions. 

lob  ule,   *.     [Fr.,    from   Low  Lat.    lobulus, 
dimin.  of  lobus  =  a  lobe ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lobulo.] 
A  small  lobe.     There  are  lobules  of  the  cere- 
brum, of  the  ear,  &c. 
TT  Lobule  of  the  ear : 

Anal. :  The  soft  pendulous  portion  of  the 
ear. 

lob'-u  lus,  *.    [Lat.l    A  lobule  (q.v.)u 
lob'-us,  *.    [Lat.]    A  lobe  (q.v.). 

I6b'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  worm.]  The 
same  as  LUOWORM  (q.v.). 

16-caJU  *lo'-call,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  local,  from 
Lat."  localis  —  pertaining  to  a  place,  local,  from 
locus  =&  place;  Sp.  &  Port,  local;  Ital. 
locale.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or 
spot. 

"The  field  of  battle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can 
be  trusted,  the  place  where  he  fell." — .Vac'iulay  ;  ffitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  one  particular 
place  or  district. 

"  If  in  prose  and  religion  it  were  u  Justifiable,  as  in 
poetry  aiid  fiction,  to  invoke  a  local  power,  I  would 
therein  Join  with  the  author."— Selden:  Mutt,  to 
Draj/ton :  Poly-Oloion,  s.  L 

3.  Situated  in  a  particular  place ;   having 
place  or  position. 

41  The  most  mire  word  of  the  Lord  to  xhow  his 
humanitie  to  be  locall  (that  IB  to  Bay,  contained  in  one 
place  onely)  ilyil  say  vnto  hla  disciples.  I  ascend  viito 
my  father/—  Fryth:  Worto,  to.  140. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   An  item  or  paragraph  of 
news  having  reference  to  one  particular  spot 
or  locality. 

2.  Teleg.  :  The  battery  of  a  local  circuit. 
The  latter  is  one  which  includes  only  the 
apparatus  in  an  office,  and  is  closed  by  a  relay. 

local-action,  s. 

Law :  An  action  which  must  be  brought  In 
the  particular  country  where  the  cause  of 
action  arises. 

local  affections,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Diseases  exerting,  at  least  for  the 
>  time,  only  local  action.  But  if  a  local  disease 
be  severe,  it  ultimately  produces  constitu- 
tional effects. 

local-allegiance,  s.  The  allegiance  due 
from  a  foreigner  or  alien  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  sovereign's  dominions  and 
protection. 

local  attraction,  *. 

Magnetism, :  Attraction  exerted  on  a  magnet 
by  objects  In  its  immediate  vicinity  (as,  for  in- 
stance, by  iron  on  board  a  ship),  with  the  effect 
of  deflecting  it  from  its  proper  direction. 


local  board,  ».  A  board  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  of  a  district  to  manage  the  local 
affairs  of  that  district. 

local  color,  «. 

1.  Literature :  A    special  truthfulness   of 
description,  accurately  portraying  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  persons  and  distinctive  natural 
features  of  the  country  in  which  the  action 
takes  place. 

"There  ar*  some  capital  pictures  of  the  times  of 
land  lord -ati  outing  .  .  .  without  aaything  Irish  i» 
character,  dialogue,  or  local  colour."— Saturday  Review 
NOV.  23,  IBM,  p.  66«. 

2.  Art  (PL):  Colors    which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  objects. 

local-courts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Tribunals  of  a  limited  and  special 
jurisdiction  ;  as  the  county  courts.  (Whurton.) 

Local  Government  Board,  *.  A  de- 
partment of  Government,  instituted  by  an 
Act  passed  on  August  14,  1871,  to  supervise 
local  authorities  anil  look  after  the  public 
health. 

local-militia,  5. 

Mil. :  An  armed  force  embodied  for  service 
within  certain  limits. 

local-option,  s. 

Temperance  Advocacy:  An  expression  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  who  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  John  Jones  cm  October  9,  1868, 
"that,  as  regarding  the  liquor  traffic,  it  was 
his  disposition  to  let  in  the  principle  of '  local 
option '  wherever  it  was  likely  to  be  found 
satisfactory."  Sir  Wilfred  Lawaon  has  for 
many  years  urged  theadoption  of  the  principle 
in  some  legislative  measure,  contending  that 
the  inhabitants  of  conveniently  marked-out 
districts  should  be  allowed  the  option  01 
deciding  whether  the  liquor  traffic  should  be 
licensed  and  carried  on  in  their  several 
localities,  and  of  regulating  it  if  they  elect  for 
its  continuance. 

local-preacher, ». 

Methodism :  A  lay  preacher  who  carries  o* 
his  ordinary  business  or  profession,  while  de- 
voting a  portion  of  his  time  to  preaching  He 
remains  in  the  place  where  his  business  or 
profession  lies,  and  does  not  goon  circuit  like 
the  "travelling"  preachers  (q.v.),  whose  time 
is  entirely  devoted  to  their  religious  duties. 

*  local-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

local  self-government,  s.    A  measure 

of  governmental  power  extending  to  affairs  of 
local  interest  simply,  and  confined  to  matters 
of  finance  and  minor  social  import  such  as 
local  option.  It  proposes  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment of  much  parochial  and  municipal  work, 
for  which  a  national  assembly  has  neither 
time  nor  fitness. 

local-taxes,  s.  pi.  Taxes  or  assessments 
limited  to  certain  districts  :  as  parochial  rates, 
district  rates,  drainage  rates,  &c. 

lo-cale',  *.  [Fr.  local  =  a  locality.]  A  par- 
ticular spot,  place,  or  locality. 

"  Lay  the  locale  where  you  may." 
Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Legendt ;   Woman  in  8ray. 

*lo   cal  ism,  >      [Eng.  local;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  local ;  affec- 
tion for  a  place. 

2.  A    local   idiom  or  phrase  ;   a  mode  of 
speaking  or  expression  peculiar  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality. 

"  Some  of  the  terma  have  become  loceUitmi."— FUt> 
edward  Hall :  Modern  Englith,  p.  203. 

16   cal  1st,  s.    [Eng.  local ;  -to*.] 

Med.  Hist. :  One  who  holds  fever  to  arise 
from  some  local  inflammation  or  lesion,  and 
not  to  be  an  essential,  primary,  or  independent 
disease. 

"  In  our  opinion,  both  «s*enttaltsts  and  localittt 
have  taken  a  much  too  limited  view  of  the  etiology  of 
fever."— Cycl.  <tf  Pract.  Med,.  ii.  163. 

16-cal  -X-ty,  *  16-cal -*-ttS,  *.  [Fr.  localite, 
from  local  =  local  (q.v.);  Lat.  localitas;  ItaL 
localita ;  Sp.  localidad.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  space. 

"It  destroys  the  truth  of  Christ'*  humane  bodle.  In 
that  it  ascribes  ciuantitie  to  it,  without  extension, 
without  localitie.  —  Bp.  Hall :  The  Old  /leligion,  f  8. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J 6"iH;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph      t 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  xhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  >=  bfl.  del. 
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2.  ^imitation  to  a  certain  place  or  locality  : 
u,  the  locality  of  a  trial. 

3.  Position,  situation,  place;  geographical 
position  or  situation. 

4.  A  spot,  a  place. 
EL  Technically; 

1.  Phren. :   The  faculty  of  being  ablft  to 
recognize  and  remember  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  a  place. 

2.  Scots  J^aw :  The  adjustment  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  minister 
from  the  teinds  of  a  parish  among  the  several 
heritors  liable  to  pay  it.    The  decree  of  the 
Tcind  Court  modifying  the  stipend  is  called  a 
decree  of  modification. 

IT  Locality  of  a  widow  : 
Scott  Law :  The  lands  life-rented  by  a  widow 
under  her  contract  of  marriage. 

16  cal  i-za -tlon, *.  [Eng.  localise);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  localizing. 

16  -cal-ise,  v.t.    [Eng.  local ;  -in.) 

1.  To  make  local ;  to  fix  in  or  to  assign  to  a 
particular  place  or  locality. 

"  To  produce  the  sparjc  the  bent  must  bo  lutvusely 
localized."— Tyndatl :  Frag,  of  >'cfenr«.  cb.  vii. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  detect  the  exact  place  or 
locality  of :  as,  To  localize  a  fanlt  in  a  telegraph 
cable. 

Id'-cal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  local;  -ly.]  With  re- 
spect to  place  ;  as  regards  place  or  position  ; 
in  place  or  position. 

"Thou  dost  no  lesse  Impart  thyself e  unto  us.  then  tf 
thou  stoodst  visibly  by  us.  then  tf  we  stood  locally  by 
tbe*."~Bt>.  //all :  Contempt. ;  Lazarut  Raited. 

Id'-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  locatus,  pa.  par.  of 
loco  =  to  place ;  locus  =  &  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  settle  in  a  particular 
place  or  locality.     (Frequently  used  retlex- 
ively.) 

2.  To  settle  or  determine  the  place  of;  to 
determine  on  the  position  of:  as,  To  locate* 
church.    (American.) 

3.  To   survey,    determine,    or  settle    the 
bounds  of,  as  a  tract  of  land.    (American.) 

B.  Intraru. :  To  reside ;  to  take  up  one's 
abode  ;  to  live  ;  to  locate  one's  self. 

lo  ca  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  locatio,  from  locatus.  pa. 
par.   of   loco  —  to    place  ;    Fr.  location;    Sp. 
location  ;  Hal.  locazione.] 
I.  Ordinary/  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  locating,  placing,  or  settling. 

2.  Situation  or  position ;  state  with  respect 
to  place  or  position  ;  locality. 

"  I  confess  I  WAS  uot  a  little  surprised  At  the  location 
of  this  flaming  nuisance." — Obterwr,  No.  68. 

3.  The  marking  out,  settling,  or  determin- 
ing the  boundaries  of,  or  identifying  a  par- 
ticular place    or   locality   according  to  the 
definition  given  in  a  map,  plan,  entry,  Ac, 
(American.) 

4.  A  tract  of  land  marked  out  or  designated 
In  place. 

Law:  A  leasing  or  rent. 

^  Contract  of  location  : 

Scots  Law:  That  by  which  the  twe  of  any 
movable  subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  hire, 
or  by  which  a  person  gives  his  work  or  ser- 
vices on  the  same  condition. 

lo  ca-tlve,  a.  ft  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  loca- 
tivits,  from  locatus,  pa.  par.  of  loco  =  to  place.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Denoting  the  place  where  an 
event  or  action  takes  place. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  indicates  the 
place  where  or  wherein. 

"  In  Sanscrit  every  substantive  has  its  focwtts*"— 
M.  Mueller:  .Science  of  Language,  L  337. 

locative  case,  s. 

Gram. :  A  case  denoting  locality,  formerly 
existing  in  all  Aryan  languages.  Traces  of  it 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Id  ca  tor ,  s.    [Lat.] 

Scots  Law :  The  hirer  in  a  contract  of  loca- 
tion. 

16*-  9el'-lus  (pi.  16-96!'  li).  s.    [Lat  =  a  com- 
partment in  a  locker  or  chest.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  A  secondary  cell ;  a  small  celL 

2.  Spec.  (PL)  ;  The  peridia  of  certain  fungals. 
[LoruLUS.] 

loch  (1)  (ch  guttural),  «.    [Gael.   &  Ir.  lock; 


cogn.  with  Wcl.  llwch;  Corn,  lo;  Manx  logh; 
Bret,  touch ;  Lat.  locus.]  A  lake,  a  sheet  of 
fresh  water,  or  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

"They  walked  round  the  loch  upou  the  Ice."— Scott  ; 
Ottjf  Minnerinjf.  ch.  XxxlL 

'loch  (2),  *.  [Port,  looch,  from  Arab.  la'o*  = 
an  electuary,  from  la'aq  =  tolirk.]  A  medicine 
or  [.reparation  to  be  taVen  by  licking  with  the 
tongue ;  a  lincture. 

Loch  a'  ber  (ch  guttural),  *.  [See  def.]  A 
district  in  Invi*riies8-shire. 

Lochabcr -axe,  •*.  The  battle- 
axe  of  the  Highlanders.  Axes 
similar  to  that  figured  in  thft  il- 
lustration were  formerly  carried 
by  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard. 

*  I6ch  -  age    (age   as   l£),     * 

[Or.  Aoxayoc  (Miagos),  from  Ad^o* 
(lochos)  =  a  body  of  men,  a  troop, 
and  ayia  (ago)  =  to  lead ;  Fr.  look' 
agut.} 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  officer  who  com- 
manded a  cohort ;  a  body  of  men 
of  uncertain  number. 

Moche,  s.    [LOACH.] 

lo-chi'-a,   s.     [Gr.  Aoxta  (ZocAia), 
neut,  pi.  of  Adx«>«  (lochios)  =  per- 
taining to  child-birth,  from  Ad^os     LOCFMBER 
(lochos)  =  a  lying-in,  child-birth  ;         AXE. 
Fr.  lochies.] 

Med. :  The  evacuations  from  the  womb  and 
vagina  which  follow  childbirth. 

lo  chi  al,  a.  [Eng.  lochi(a);  -aJ.J  Of  or  per- 
taining "to  the  lochia. 

Idck  (1),  Moke,  *.  [A.S.  loca  (pL  Zoom); 
cogn.  with  led.  loka  =  a  lock,  a  latch,  lok  = 
a  cover,  a  lid  ;  Sw.  lock  =fl  lid  ;  Ger.  lock  =  a 
dungeon,  a  hole  ;  A. 3.  lucan  =  to  enclose  ; 
Icel.  luka  =  to  shut ;  H.  H.  Ger.  luchen  = 
to  shut ;  Goth,  galuknn  =  to  shut ;  Dan. 
lukke,  Dut.  linken  =  to  shut.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  S. 

"  Negate  so  strong,  no  lock*  so  flnoe  and  fast, 
But    with    that   perclng    noise    flew  open  quite, 
or  brast."  $pen*r:  P.  $..  I.  viii.  4. 

(2)  A  place  shut  or  locked  up ;  a  lock-up, 
an  inclosure. 

"  Sergerthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  preas 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock. 
Shut*  up  the  unwieldy  Centanr  in  the  lock," 

Drytten;  Virgil;  -fntid  v.  Ml. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  fastening  together ;  the  state  of  being 
locked  or  fastened  together. 

(2)  A  hug  or  grapple  in  wrestling. 

"  They  most  be  practised  In  att  the  loctt  and  gripes 
In  wrestling."— Mtiton:  On  Education. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comnt, ;  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  a 
wooden  hoop  which  incloses  a  bale  or  barrel. 

2.  Firearms :  The  firing  apparatus  of  a  gun, 
usually  consisting  of  a  trigger,  sear,  hammer, 
and  mainspring.     [GUN-LOCK,] 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  between  gates, 
where  boats  are  raised  and  lowered.     It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  between  the  levels,  having  a 
pair  of  gates  at  each  end  communicating  with 
the  respective  levels. 

(2)  An  embankment  or  structure  confining 
the  waters  of  a  canal  or  race ;   a  weir  or 
guard- lock. 

4.  Locksmith.:    A  fastening  having  a  bolt 
moved  by  a  key,  and  serving  to  secure  a  door, 
lid,  or  other  object    The  variety,  both  in  the 
form  and  nomenclature  of  locks,  is  very  great. 

5.  Ordnance :    A  cotter  or  key,  as  the  one 
which  fastens  the  cap-square  over  the  trun- 
nion of  a  mounted  cannon  ;  a  forelock. 

6.  Plastering :  The  projection  of  the  plaster 
or  cement   behind  the  lath,  which  keeps  it 
from  falling  or  scaling  off. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  keeping  a  wheel  from 
turning  in  descending  a  hill. 

(2)  The  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
fore  carriage  of  a  vehicle,  deviating  from  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the 
trend  of  the  carriage  proper.     It  is  called  the 
haw  or  the  gee  lock  respectively,  according  as 
it  is  to  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  driver. 
(American.) 


lock-bay,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  pond  or  space  of 
water  between  the  gates  of  a  canal-lock. 

lock-bond,  s. 

Build. :  A  course  of  bond  stones. 
look-chain,  ». 

Vehicles:  A  chain  employed  to  lock  the 
wheels  by  attaching  a  part  of  the  rim  to  some 
non-rotating  part  of  the  vehicle ;  a  skid-chain. 

lock-chamber,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.  :  Thai  part  of  a  canal-lock, 
between  the  gates,  in  which  a  boat  rises  or 
sinks  to  the  level  above  or  below. 

lock-cramp,  *.  An  implement  used  to 
restrain  the  spring  in  putting  the  parts  of  a 
gun-luck  together. 

lock-down,  s.  A  contrivance  used  by 
lumberers  for  fastening  logs  together  in  raft- 
ing. (A  merican.) 

lock-file,  s.  A  slitting  file,  knife-shaped, 
for  cutting  out  the  wards  in  the  bit  of  a  key. 

lock-gate,  «. 

HydrauL  Engin. :  A  pair  of  closed  doors  at 
one  end  of  a  canal-lock,  to  confine  the  water 
in  the  ctiamher.  The  gates  at  the  end  of  the 
lock-chamber  are  respectively  the  head-gates 
and  the  tail-gates. 

lock-hatch,  «. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  sluice-board  or  slid- 
ing-gate  in  a  sluiceway. 

lock-hole,  s.  The  recess  in  a  nmsket- 
stock  to  receive  the  lock. 

lock  hospital,  a.  A  name  very  generally 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  to  characterize  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases.  In  14.02  Ralph  Holland,  a 
merchant-tailor,  bequeathed  twenty  shillings 
to  the  Lock  lazar-house,  outside  St.  George's 
Gate—"  Item,  lego  leprosis  de  Lokis  extra 
barram  Sti.  Georgii,  20s."  This  afterwards  be- 
came a  hospital  for  syphilitic  patients ;  hence 
it  and  similar  institutions  came  to  be  desig- 
nated simply  lock -hospitals.  The  word  lock 
has  been  differently  explained — as  from  loke  = 
a  house  for  lepers,  but  no  earlier  instance  of 
its  use  can  be  found  than  the  passage  quoted 
above ;  from  Fr.  loque  =  a  rag,  a  tatter  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  rags  or  tatters  should 
form  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  syphilitic 
hospital.  Mayne  (Lexicon  of  Terms  in  Science) 
suggests  Saxon  loc  or  Fr.  faquet,  referring  to 
St.  George's  Gate,  bar  (rendered  barram  in  the 
wretched  Latin  of  the  time),  or  other  means  by 
which  that  entrance  to  the  city  was  secured, 
and  outside  which  stood  the  lazar-house,  as  a 
more  consistent  etymon. 

lock-jaw,  K. 

Pathol.:  Tetanus,  persistent,  painful  con- 
tractions or  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
either  idiopathic  or^  more  frequently,  trail- 
mat. in.  Five  varieties  are  noted  :  Trisniu.s, 
or  lock-jaw,  limited  to  the  throat  and  lower 
jaw  ;  tetanus,  affecting  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  body  in  general ;  emproKthot- 
onos,  where  the  body  is  flexed  forwards ; 
opisthotonos,  backwards,  and  pleurosthotonos, 
laterally  or  to  one  side  only.  Trismus  is  the 
commonest  form,  and  then  opisthotonos,  ac- 
companied by  the  risus  sardonicus,  the  body 
being  arched  and  resting  upon  the  occiput  and 
heels.  Treatment  with  calabar-bean  or  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  curare  has  given  good 
results  in  some  cases,  or  chloroform  inhala- 
tion during  the  paroxyms. 

lock-keeper,  s.  A  man  employed  to 
attend  to  a  canal-lock. 

lock-nail,  s.  One  of  the  pins  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  are  secured  to  the 
lock-plate.  In  the  old  form  of  lock,  they 
were  the  tumbler-pin,  mainspring-screw,  sear- 
pin,  bridle-screw  pin,  hammer-nail,  hammer- 
spring  screw. 

lock-nut,  s.  A  supplementary  nut  screwed 
down  upon  a  primary  one,  to  prevent  its 
shaking  loose ;  a  jam-nut,  check-nut,  or  pinch- 
ing-nut. 

lock-out,  ».  The  discharge  and  keeping 
out  of  employment  of  artisans  and  labourers 
by  the  musters. 

"All  sides  of  tbe  Agricultural  L^ck-wt  of  1874  an 
conscious  of  blunders  which  they  wish  to  avoid  on  any 
future  occasion/'— 7Ym«i,  Nov.  10,  1874. 

lock-out,  v.t.    To  close  the  gates  or  doors 


Iftte,  iat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6"t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;   tnuto,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    ».  oa  -  Q  ;   ey  —  a.     qu  —  kw. 
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of  a  factory,  &c.,  against,  so  aa  to  put  a  stop 
to  ail  work. 
look-paddle, *. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  .A  sluice  for  filling  an 
empty  lock-chamber. 

lock-piece,  *.  In  guns  of  the  old  con- 
•truction,  a  lug  cast  .just  alongside  of  the  vent 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lock. 

lock-plate,  *.  That  plate  on  which  the 
parts  of  a  gun-lock  are  fastened,  and  which  is 
screwed  to  the  stock. 

lock-pulley,  *. 

Much.:  Two  pulleys  formed  to  rotate  toge- 
ther or  sejiarately,  at  will.  One  of  them  slips 
on  a  spline,  and  has  a  pin  which  locks  into  a 
hole  in  the  face  of  the  other  pulley. 

lock-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  Of  a  door-frame,  the  transverse  piece 
which  separates  the  main  doorway  from  the 
open  space  above  it,  which  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  glazed  sash  ;  a  transom. 

lock-saw,  s.  A  compass-saw  used  In 
cutting  seats  for  locks  in  doors.  It  has  a  fine, 
taper,  flexible  blade. 

lock-screw,  s.  The  screw  which  fastens 
the  gun-lock  to  the  stock. 

lock-sill,  s. 

HydrauL  Engin. :  A  piece  of  timber  at  the 
threshold  of  a  canal-lock,  with  a  chamfered 
edge,  against  which  the  gates  shut. 

lock-spit,  s. 

Fort.  &  Engin. :  A  small  trench  opened  with 
a  spade  or  plough  to  mark  out  the  Hues  or 
course  of  any  work. 

lock-step,  s. 

Milit. :  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of 
men  arranged  in  as  close  file  as  possible,  in 
which  the  Teg  of  each  man  moves  at  the  same 
time,  and  follows  close  on  the  corresponding 
leg  of  the  man  in  front. 

lock-stitch,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :   A  sewing-machine  stitch  In 
which  the  lower  thread  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  upper  one,  simply  interlocking  therewith. 
[STITCH.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Forming  its  stitches  by  the  in- 
terlocking of  two  threads. 

look-tool,  s,  A  cramp  used  In  putting 
the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  together. 

look-up,  s.  ft  a. 

A.  As  unbsL :  A  place  which  can  be  secured 
by  a  lock  ;  specif.,  a  place  where  prisoners  are 
temporarily  confined. 

•*  End  In  the  toek-*p."—  ffuffhe*  :  Tom  Brown  at  Ox. 
ford,  ch.  vL 

B.  As  adj. :    Capable  of  being  fastened  by 
locking. 

Lock-up  safety-valve :  A  safety-valve  which 
Is  so  inclosed  that  weight  cannot  be  surrepti- 
tiously added  to  the  lever. 

look-weir,  *.  A  weir  having  a  lock- 
chamber  and  gates. 

look  (2),  'lok,  *lokke,  s.     [A.S.  locc,  loc; 

cogn.  with  Dut.  lok  =  a  lock,  a  tress ;  Icel. 

lokkr;  Dan,  lok ;   Sw.  lock;  0.  H.  Ger.  loch; 

Ger.  locte.     Cf.  Icel.  lykkr  =  a  crook,  a  bend.] 

L,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  or  wool ;  a  tress,  a  ringlet. 
"  Thus  o'er  Fatrochw  while  the  hero  prayed, 

On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiil.  101. 

2.  A  tuft  or  small  bunch  of  hay  or  other 
similar  substance. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  a  handful. 
II.  Scots  Law :  The  perquisite  of  a  servant 

in  a  mill,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
meal,  varying  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
mill. 

**  t*ck,  gowpen,  and  knavestiip,  and  all  the  various 
exactions  now  commuted  fur  wuuey  "— Scott :  Start 
If  Midlothian,  ch.  vli. 

Welt,  r.l.  &  i.    [LOCK  (i), «.] 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key. 

"The  Bpenker  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  mace 
taken  from  the  table,  the  room  cleared,  and  the  door 
locked."— .Vacat'lay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

2.  To  shut  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  a 
lock  :  as,  To  lock  a  person  in  a  room. 

3.  To  close  fast,  to  shut  up,  to  seal  ;  to 
Tender  impassable :  as,  The  frost  locks  up  the 
the  rivers. 


4.  To  entwine,  to  close  fast ;  to  shut  fast 
together. 

"  She  lockt  her  lily  fingers,  on«  In  one.** 

Shakeip.  :  Vonu*  A  Adonis.  229. 

5.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hug  :  as,  To  lock 
a  person  in  one's  arms. 

6.  To  inclose ;  to  shut  up  fast :  as,  To  lock 
a  secret  in  the  breast.    , 

7.  To  seize  tightly, 

"  These  in  her  left  hand  locked,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride" 

Pop* :  Homer;  Iliad  xxl.  567. 

8.  To  put  under  the  effect  of  anything  ;  to 
overcome  with. 

"  Midst  arms,  and  cars,  and  coursers  stretch'd  supine 
In  slumber  Iwk'd  and  drench'd  in  fumes  of  wine." 
Hoole;  Orlando  Furioio,  xviii. 

9.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

10.  To  turn  the  forewheels  of  a  carriage  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  hind  wheels  aud  the 
trend  of  the  carriage  proper :    as,  To  lock  a 
coach. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fast  or  fastened,  as  with  a 
lock. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion  of  parts. 
If  1.  To  lock  up : 

(1)  To  close  or  fasten  with  lock  and  key. 

(2)  To  place  or  keep  in  a  receptacle  under 
lock  and  key. 

"The  roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept 
carefully  locked  up  in  Fitton'a  closet."— Jfacaulay : 

(3)  To  confine  ;  to  put  in  confinement. 

(4)  To  invest  money  in  some  security  or 
commodity,    so   that    it   cannot    be   readily 
realized :  as,  To  lock  up  one's  capital. 

2.  To  lock  up  a  forme : 

Print. :  To  fix  or  fasten  the  types  In  a  metal 
frame  with  wedges,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
press. 

3.  Under  lock  and  key  :  Locked  up. 

lock  -age  (age  as  ig\  s.    [Eng.  lock  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal ; 
materials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 

2.  The  amount  of  rise  and  fall  made  by  the 
locks  of  a  canal. 

3.  A  toll  paid  for  passing  through  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

locked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LocK,  v.] 
locked  jaw, «.    [LOCK-JAW.] 

lock  er,  s.    [Eng.  Uck;  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  locks  up. 

2.  A  close  receptacle,  with  lock  and  key, 
such  as  a  drawer,  a  small  cupboard  ;  specif., 
a  compartment  in  a  ship  for  stowing  away 
things.    The  chain-lockers  are  centred  around 
the  foot  of  the  main-mast.     Shot-lockers  are 
recesses  and  shelves  for  shot.     Lockers  in  the 
cabin  are  for  various  articles,  answering  to 
closets,  aud  may  be  fastened  by  a  lock. 

«H  (1)  Boatswain's  locker : 

Naut. :  A  chest  in  which  small  stuff  for  rig- 
ging and  tools  are  kept. 

(2)  Davy  Jones's  locker:  The  ocean;  espec., 
the  ocean  regarded  as  the  grave  of  those  who 
die  at  sea. 

locker  up,  «.  One  who  locks  up ;  specif., 
a  turnkey,  a  jailer. 

lock  -et,  s.     [Fr.  loqvet,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  loc 
=  a  lock  (q-v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  lock,  a  catch  or  fastening  of  a 
necklace,  &c. 

2.  A  small  gold  or  silver  case,  with  a  snap- 
ping cover,  wprn  as  an  ornament,  and  adapted 
to  contain  hair  or  a  miniature. 

II.  Arm* :  That  part  of  a  leathern  sword- 
scabbard  where  the  lock  is  fastened. 

lock  -fast,  a.    [Eng.  lock,  V.,  and /as*.] 

Scots  Law :  Secured  or  fastened  by  a  lock  and 
key,  as  a  door,  a  cheat,  &c. 

Lock'-l'-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.J  Belong- 
ing to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  teachings  of  John  Locke 
(1632-1704).  His  principal  work  was  the 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  in 
hich  he  sought  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
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human  knowledge,  in  order  to  determine  the 

limit  and  measure  of  its  objective  truth, 

The  Lockian  theory  had  been  something  of  a  com- 
"— e  :  Kant,  p.  142. 


lock    irig,  fir.  pur.,  a.t  &  s.     [LocK,  v.] 

A.  •»  B,  As  pr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  ft 

lock  and  key. 

locking  forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  A  light  forceps,  whose  arms  am 
automatically  locked  when  closed ;  usc,d  f«r 
various  purposes,  such  as  for  holding  a  sponge- 
teut  in  uterine  operations,  or  for  carrying  lint. 

locking-plate,  s. 

1.  HoroL:  A  count-wheel  (q.v.). 

2.  Vehicle ;  A  plate  on  a  vehicle  to  take  the 
wear  of  the  fore-whet1!  when  the  vehicle  is 
turning  short ;  a  rub-plate.    (American.) 

*  Lock   1st,  *.      [See  def.]     A  supporter  or 
adherent  of  Locke  the  philosopher. 

*  lock   less,    a.      [Eng.    lock    (1),  s.  ;    -fcw.) 
Destitute  ot  a  lock. 

lock   man,  s.    [Eng.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  man.] 

*  1.  An  executioner :  so  called  because  one 
of  his  perquisites  was  a  lock  or  Uuileiul  of 
meal  from  every  caskful  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Mai.,  correspond- 
ing to  an  under-sheriff  in  England. 

Mock -ram.  ».  [Fr.  lockrenan,  fr.  Bret,  lok- 
ronan  =.  St.  Ronan's  Cell,  from  lok  —  a  cell,  and 
St.  Renan  in  Basse  Bretagne,  where  it  is  made.J 
A  sort  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen  cloth. 

"The  kitchen  malkin  pina 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck." 

Shaketp. :  Curiotanut,  ii.  1. 

lock  rand,  5.    [LOCK  (1),  s.] 

Arch.  :  A  course  of  boud-stones  ;  lock-band. 

lock  ron,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 

ranunculus. 

lock  smith,  s.  [Eng.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  smith.} 
A  mechanic  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make 
aud  repair  locks. 

*  lock  -y,  a.    [Eng.  lock  (2),  s. ;  -».)    Full  of 

or  having  locks  or  tufts. 

16'-CO,  adv.    Iltal.] 

Music:  In  its  proper  place  ;  a  direction  to 
return  to  the  proper  pitch  after  having  played 
an  octave  higher. 

16  -CO,  «-  [Sp.  loco  =  mad,  deranged  (?).]  An 
unidentified  weed  found  in  the  Western  States 
of  the  American  Union. 

"  But  the  queerest  tale  of  all  recorded  is  that  with 
regard  to  the  poisonous  weed  toco,  eaten  by  borsus.  In 
the  normal  state,  it  seems,  a  healthy  horse  refuse* 
loco ;  but,  if  he  once  by  accident  acquires  the  tattle,  it 
grows  upon  Mm  exactly  like  opiuiu-eathig ;  he  no- 
longer  herds  with  other  horses,  hut  wanders  about 
solitary  (like  Belleroi»hon)  in  search  of  the  enticing 
poiauii ;  hla  eye  becomes  dull  and  gbtsay.  aud  at  last 
he  dies  of  loco  int«xicati»n  in  a  nmemble,  stupid  con- 
dition."— Pail  Mall  Uatette,  June  23,  1884. 

*16-c6-cess'-ion  (88  as  sh),  s.  [Lnt.  loco  = 
from  a  place,  ablat.  of  locus  =  a  place,  and 
cessio  —  a  yielding ;  cedo  =  to  yield.]  The  act 
of  retiring  from  a  place ;  a  giving  up  or  rap* 
render  of  a  place. 

*  16-co-de-scrip'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  locus  =  » 
place,  and  Eng.  descriptive  (q.v.).]  Descriptive 
of  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

*  lo-co-f  o'-co,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  loco  =  in  the  place 

of,  and  ablat.  of  focus  =  a  tire. 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lucifer  match,  a  self-lighting  match. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  Democratic  faction  ID 
the  United  States  because  at  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,    New  York,  in   I£i4,  when  the 
chairman  left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were 
suddenly  extinguished,  in  the  hope  of  break- 
ing up  the  turbulent  assembly,  those  who 
were  in  favor    of  extreme  measures  instantly 
drew  from  their  pockets  their  locofocos,  re- 
lighted the  lights,  and  continued  the  meeting 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  locofocos: 
ultra-radical :  as,  the  locofoco  party. 

lo-co-md'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  locus  =  a  place,  and 
Eng.  motion;  Fr.  tocomof fan ;  Sp.  locomocion; 
Ita).  locomozione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

"All  other  circumstances  being  supposed  equal  th» 
Inns  will  be  beat  where  the  means  of  locomotion  ar* 
worst."— Macauiay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 


boll,  bo"^;  po~ut,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon.  eyist. 
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locomotive— locutory 


*  2.  The  power  of  passing  or  moving  from 
place  to  place  :  as,  Plant*  nave  life  but  not 
locomotion. 

16r-cd-m6-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  locus  =  a  place, 
and  Eng.  motive  (q.v.);  Fr.  locomottf;  Ital.  & 
8p.  locomotive,} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  or  passing  from  place  to  place  ; 
having  the  power  of  moving  or  passing  from 
place  to  place.     (Cowper :  Neediest  Alarm.) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing  locomo- 
tion or  motion  from  place  to  place  :  as,  a  loco- 
motive  organ, 

*  3.  Pertaining  or   given   to   moving   fre- 
quently from  place  to  place  ;  migratory. 

B*  At  substantive ; 

1.  A    self-propelling    steam-engine     which 
travels  on  wheels ;  specif. t  one  designed  for  use 
on  a  railroad. 

2.  An  electric  motor  constructed  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

3.  Any     road-engine,     traction-engine,     or 
steam-wagon  built  on  wheels  and  carrying  its 
own  motive  power. 

locomotive  boiler,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  boiler  with  numerous  tubes 
connecting  the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box. 

locomotive  chair,  i.  A  wheeled  chair 
for  an  invalid. 

locomotive  furnace.  «. 
Steam-eng,  :  The  fire-box  of  a  locomotive. 
locomotive  pump,  s. 
Steam-eng. :  The  feed-pump  by  which  a  loco- 
motive-boiler is  supplied  with  water. 

•  10-0&-m6-ti(v'-I-ty,  *.     [Eng.  locomotive)  ; 
•ity.]    The  power  of  locomotion  or  of  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

*  lo  c6  mo   live  n6s»,  s.    [Eng.  locomotive ; 
-ness.]    The  same  as  LOCOMOTIVITY  (q.v.). 

16  co  mo  tor  at-ax'  y.  s.  [Lat.  locus  =  a 
place,  and  motor  =  a  mover  ;  with  Gr.  arojt'a 
(ataxia)  =  disorder.] 

Patkol. ;  A  peculiar  form  of  apparent  paraly- 
sis, with  more  or  less  wasting,  but  always  un- 
steady and  disorderly  muscular  movements, 
though  muscular  power  is  entire,  and  loss  of 
co-ordinating  movement.  It  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior  roote 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  known  as 
Charoot's  disease.  According  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Prof.  Humphrey,  it  is  probably  a 
compound  of  two  things,  rheumatic  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  not  definitely  so. 
but  a  method  of  rheumatic  arthritis  altered 
from  its  ordinary  fashion  by  the  intervention 
of  the  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Hutchinson  con- 
siders it  a  sort  of  tumultuous  old  age,  an  old 
age  of  premature  senility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  loss  of  sensation,  and  considerable 
alteration  in  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

t  lo  co  rest  ive,  a.  [Lat.  locus=&  place,  and 
Eng.  restive,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  rest.] 
Staying  in  one  place,  unwilling  to  stir  from 
the  place  in  which  one  is. 

"Your  focor-Mffw  and  all  your  Idle  propensities  of 
conm  have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  providing  (or  a 
tunily."— Corretpondenci  <tf  C.  Lamb  ( 1870),  p.  10. 

l&C'-U-la-ment,  s.     [Lat.  loculamcntum  =  * 
case,  a  box,  a  receptacle.  ] 
Bot.  (PI.)  .'Partitions  or  cells  of  a  seed-vessel. 

I8e'-n-lar,  a.    [Lat  locularis  =  kept  in  boxes.] 

Bot. :  Divided  into  cells  ;  having  cells.    Used 

specially  of  seed-vessels.    A  fruit  having  one 

cell  is  called  unilocular ;  one  having  two,  bi- 

locular ;  three,  trilocular ;  &c. 

loc   u  late,  a.      [Lat.    loculatia  =>  furnished 
with  compartments  or  divisions.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  LOCDLAR  (q.v.) 

loo-n-ll-cid'-al,  a.  [Lat.  locwH,  pi.  of  loculut 
(q.v.),  and  ccedo  (in  compos,  ddo)  =  to  cat] 

Bot.  (Of  dehiscence  of  fruit) :  Dehiscing,  or 
splitting  through  the  back  of  the  cells.  In 
loculicidal  dehiscence,  the  dissepiments  form 
the  middle  of  each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

ldc'-u-ldse,  a.  [Lat.  loculosus  =  full  of  com- 
partments or  cells.] 

Bot.  :  Partitioned  (q.v.).  It  is  never  applied 
to  fruits,  but  to  pith,  &c. 


16c'  n-lus  (pi.  loc'-u-li),  «.  [Lat.  =  a  little 
place,  a  small  receptacle  with  compartments  ; 
a  coffer  or  casket] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  PI.  :  (a)  The  two  thec«,  coniothecte,  or 
parallel  pollen  celts,  constituting  the  anther 
of  a  stamen.     (6)  The  cells  of  an  ovary,    (c) 
The  peridia  of  certain  fungals.     [LocELLUS.] 

(2)  Sing.  :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fun 
gab*. 

2.  ZooL  (PL):  Chambers  in  the  shells  of 
Foramiuifera,  in  Corals,  Ac. 

lo-cum  te'-n&na,  s.  [Lat.  =  holding  the 
place  (of)  ;  locu*  —  a  place,  and  tenens,  pr.  par. 
of  tfnfo  —  to  hold.]  A  deputy  or  substitute 
holding  a  vacant  office  for  a  time. 

*  16V-U  ploat-ly,  adv.  [Lat.  locuptet  (genit 
locupletis)  =  rich.)  Richly. 

"  Bedocum«ntized  moat 


lo'-ons  (pi.  lo'-ci),  s."  [Lat  =  a  place,  a  spot] 
Geom.  :  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line 
generated  by  the  point  when  moving  accord- 
ing to  some  determinate  law.  The  locus  of  a 
line  is  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  mov- 
ing according  to  some  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a 
point  moves  in  the  same  plane  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  of  the  plane  is  constant,  the  locus 
of  the  point  is  an  ellipse. 

IT  1.  Locut  delicti  : 

Scots  Law:  The  place  where  an  offence  is 
committed. 

2.  Locus  patnitentfa  : 

Law  :  Time  or  opportunity  for  repentance 
before  a  probative  writing  is  executed. 

a  Locus  sigilli  (usually  abbreviated  L.S.): 
The  place  where  the  seal,  usually  appended  to 
a  person's  signature,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  deed 
or  public  document. 

4.  Locus  standi  :  The  right  of  any  person  or 
persons  to  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  matter 
before  a  particular  tribunal. 

16'  cast,   *.      [Lat   locusta  =  a  locust  ;    Fr. 
locuste;  Ital.  locusto.} 
I.  Zoology: 

1.  Sing.  :   Any   migratory   species   of  the 
Orthopterous  family  Acridiidse,  specially  (Edi- 
poda  migratoria,  the  Migratory  Locust    An 
allied  species,  CE.  cinerascens,  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe.    The  females  excavate 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
long  mass  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  secretion. 
The  larvte  commence  their  destructive  career 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.     The  mi- 
grations of  locusts  are  probably  in  search  of 
food,  and  extraordinary  accounts  are  on  record 
of  the  vast  swarms  that  from  time  to  time  in- 
vade particular  districts.    They  clear  every- 
thing off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have 
on  several  occasions  caused  disastrous  famines. 
Their  range  in  the  Old  World  stretches  from 
Spain   and   the   South   of  France,  through 
Russia  to  China  ;  south  of  this  boundary  line 
they   are   equally   destructive.    The    Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  is    Onloptenus   spreha.     Its 
ravages  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  in 
Kansas,  have  been  great  In  years  of  special 
visitation,  which    fortunately   do   not   often 
recur.    It  is  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  be 
eradicated,  by  destruction   on    its  mountain 
breeding  grounds,  when  these  once  become  well 
known.    The  habits  of  the  Locusts  are  being 
diligently  studied.    Next  to  man,  who  adopts 
various  means  for  their  destruction,  their  chief 
enemies    are    insectivorous    birds,    parasitic 
beetles  of  the  family  Cantharidse,  and  dipter- 
ous Mies  of  the  family  Bombyliidte. 

2.  Plural: 

t  (1)  A  rendering  of  the  name  Locustidte, 
applied  to  a  family  which  does  not  contain 
the  genuine  Locusts.  [LOCUSTID^E.] 

(2)  The  family  Acridiidse,  to  which  the  true 
Locusts  belong 

n.  Scripture: 

(1)  *"*?^  (arbeh),  a  word  which  occurs  about 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.     It  is  from 
nyj  (rabhah)  =  to  be  numerous  ;  and  is  pro- 
bably (Edipoda  migratoria.    [I.  1.]    It  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  22.).     Its  ravages 
are  graphically  described  in  Joel  ii. 

(2)  3JH  (chhaghab)  (2  Chron.  vii.  IS)  is  pro- 
bably another  species  of  locust  smaller  than 
the  first 


(tselatsal)  (Deut  rxviii.  42),  not 
identified, 

(4)  [BALD  LOCUST]. 

locust  berry,  «. 

Bot.  :  Malpighia  coriacea. 

locust-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  GryUivora,  a  genus  of  Saxlcoltnm 
(Swainson.) 

locust  shrimp,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis.  Nicholson  consider* 
this  crustacean  a  good  example  of  the  order 
Stomapoda  (q.v.).  The  carapace  is  small,  and 
does  not  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax. 
Several  of  the  anterior  appendages  are  de- 
veloped into  powerfully  prehensile  and  hooked 
feet.  The  branchiae  are  attached  to  the  first 
five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  The  three  pos- 
terior thoracic  and  the  abdominal  appeudiigeig 
are  in  the  form  of  swimuierets,  and  the  tail  in 
expanded  into  a  powerful  tin, 

locust  tree,  *. 

1.  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  or  Pseudo- Acacia, 
The  Locust  tree  of  the  United  States  is  a  valu- 
able and  beautiful  tree,  its  flowers  being  attrac- 
tive in  form  and  color,  and  delightful  in  per- 
fume.   The  wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Ceratonta  Siliqua.    [('AKOB.]    It  is  called 
the  Locust-tree  because  it  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  (Matt.  iii.  4).     Hence  it  is  called 
also  St.  John's  Bread. 

T  The  Bastard  Locust-tree  is  Clethra  tini- 
folia\  the  Honey  Locust-tree,  G Uditscfi  ia  trl- 
acuntkos;  the  Swamp  or  Water  Locust-tree, 
G.  monosperma. 

16-cus  -ta,  5.    [Lat  =  a  locust.] 
I.  Entomology: 

1.  Formerly :  According  to  Linnsens,  a  sub* 
genus  of  the  genus    Qryllus.    Type,  Locusta 
migratoria,  the  Migratory  Locust.     [Locu»- 
imjLj 

2.  Now :  A  genus  of  which  Locusta  viridis- 
sima,  the  Great  Green  Grasshopper  of  England 
is  the  type.    [LOCUSTID.*.] 

II.  Bot. :  The  spikelet  of  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses.  [SPIKELET.] 

15  cus  telle',  16-cus  teT  la,  *.   [From  Lat 

locustella,  dimin.  of  locusta.     So  named  because 
the  species  feed  on  Grasshoppers,  &c.J 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  some  Warblers  of 
the  geuus  Salicaria.  Thus  Sttlicarin  Ivscinoidea 
is  called  the  Willow  LocustellH,  and  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  5. 
locustella. 

*  16-cus' -tic,    'locus  tic  al,   a.      [Eng. 
locust ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  locusts ; 
locust-like. 

"Tho*  all,  to  a  man. 
Translators  adoi>t  the  loautical  plan." 

Byrmn :  A'ftiUtt  to  J.  fii-k—ti,  Af. 

lo -CUS'-ti-dse,    *.  pi.     [Lat.   locusta);    torn. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Enton. :  A  family  of  Orthoptera,  tribe  Sal* 
tatoria.  The  term  Locustidae  ought  to  hare 
been  the  scientific  designation  of  the  family 
whose  type  is  the  Migratory  Locust,  placed  In 
the  sub-genus  Locusta  by  Linnaeus,  with  which 
should  have  been  included  its  close  allies,  the 
small  so-called  grasshoppers,  which  sometimes 
leap  forth  when  one  crosses  fields  or  meadowi. 
Unhappily  Fabricius,  in  dividing  Linnceus'0 
great  genus  Gryllus  into  smaller  genera,  trans- 
ferred the  term  Locusts  from  the  genuine 
locusts  to  the  insects  of  which  the  Great  Green 
Grasshopper  is  the  type ;  and  entomologist* 
in  general  have  followed  the  injudicious  ar- 
rangement The  family  Locustidee  does  not 
now  contain  the  Locusts.  [Locusr.]  The 
antennae  in  the  modern  family  Locustida?  are 
very  long,  thin,  and  bristle-shaped,  the  tarsi 
four-jointed,  the  ocelli  generally  wanting. 

[LOCUSTA.] 

*  16  cu'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  locutio,  from  locutus^ 
pa.  par.  of  toquor  =  to  speak.]    The  act  or 
power  of  speaking  ;  speech,  discourse  ;  mod* 
of  speech ;  phrase. 

"Should  gentle  Phoebus  fortify  my  lungs. 
Aod  give  tucutivn  from  A  hundred  tongues." 

LeteU.   titatuu;  Tttiimid,  xt 

*  l8c'-u-tor-#,  *  loc-n-tor-ye,  s.      [As  if 

from  a  Lat  tocitiorium,  from  Tocutus,  pa.  par. 
of  loquor=to  speak.]  A  room  or  place  for 
conversation;  specif.,  in  monasteries  a  room 
in  which  the  monks  were  allowed  to  converse, 
.  silence  being  enjoined  elsewhere. 


la-o,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p 
or*  wore,  welt  work.  who.  sdii;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     to,  03  —  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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*  lod   am,  *  load  um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
An  old  game  of  cards. 

"  She  and  I  will  take  yon  at  lodam." 

Woman  Killed  with  Klndneu. 

Ud  dl  go   Si  a,  s,     [Named  after  Mr.  George 
Loddiges.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Trochilidee  (Humming 
Birds).  The  sole  species  is  lAxidigesia  mira- 
bilis,  of  which  only  one  specimen  has  been 
met  with,  Mr.  Gould  vainly  offering  £50  to  any 
person  who  would  find  a  second. 

lode,  * load*  s.  [A.8.  lad  — a.  way,  a  course, 
from  lidhan,  =  to  go,  to  travel ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  leidh  —  a  lode,  a  way  ;  lidka  =  to  go,  to 
more  ;  Dan.  led  =  a  gate,  from  tide  =  to  glide 
on  ;  Sw.  led  =  a  way,  a  course,  from  lida  =  to 
pass  on.] 
L  Ordinary  Language; 

1,  In  tlir  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  They  begiii  at  another  place  neere-hand,  and  BO 
drawe  by  gesse  to  the  main  load  agaiue." — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  to.  10. 

2.  An  open  ditch  or  watercourse  for  carry- 
ing otf  water  from  a  fen, 

"  There  were  lakes  or  lodet  several  miles  In  extent." 
—Tontlinton:  Level  of  Uatjield  Choi*,  p.  67. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  reach  of  water  in  a  canal, 
or  sluck-water  navigation. 

2.  Mining :  A  regular  vein  affording  metal. 

*  lode  ship,  s.    A  small  nshing  vesseL 

*  lode'  man,  s.    [LOADBMAN.] 

*  lode  -men-age  (age   as   Kg),  «.    [LOAD- 

MANAQE.] 

*  lodes -man,  s.     [LOADSMAS.] 

*  lode  star,  *  lode  sterre,  s.    [LOADSTAR.] 

*  lode  stone,  s.    [LOADSTONE.] 

1.  The  same  as  LOADSTONE  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a 
species  of  stone,  or  rather  a  compound  of 
stone  and  sand    of  different  colours ;  called 
also  tristone  (q.v.). 

Mfcdg'-a-ble,  a.    [LODGEABLI.] 

lodge,    'loggen,    v.t.  &i.     [Fr.  loger,  from 
loge  —  a  lodging  ;  Low  Lat.  logiare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  temporary  resi- 
dence or  habitation ;  to  supply  with  lodging. 

"  The  king  .  ,  .  lodged  him  and  accommodated  him 
In  great  state."— Bacon:  Henry  I'll. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling  or  retreat 
to  ;  to  harbour,  to  accommodate. 

"  Ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight." 
Dryden :  Palamon.A  Arcite,  hi,  110. 

8L  To  track  to  covert. 

"  Speak,  Hamlin  1  baat  tbou  lodged  oar  deer?" 

Scott:  Bokeby,  Hi.  SL 

4.  To  place,  set,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or 
safety  for  a  longer  or  snorter  time  :  as,  To 
lodge  money  in  a  bank. 

*  5.  To  pen,  to  fold. 

"  From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb."— Shakeip. :  Henry  I'.,  ill.  7. 

1  To  plant,  to  fix,  to  infix. 

"  When  ou  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  iu  hit  side  thought  to  have  lodg'd  my  •pear." 
Otmif/. 

7.  To  Implant ;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  heart,  or 
memory. 

"  So  can  I  give  DO  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate." 

tshaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

8.  To  afford  place  to  ;  to  take  in  and  keep. 

"  The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  Images 
titan  all  the  senses  can  present  at  one  time."— Cheyne  : 
Philosophical  Principle*. 

9.  To  present,  to  bring  forward  ;  to  lay  be- 
fore an  authority  :  as,  To  lodge  a  complaint. 

*  10.  To  beat  down  ;  to  lay  fiat. 

"  They  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn." 

SHaketp. :  liichurd  If,,  ill  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live,  to  reside.,  to  dwell ;  to  take  up 
one's  abode. 

"  Where  thou  lodgeit.  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall 
benny  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  —  Ruth  i.  16. 

2.  To  reside  temporarily  ;  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary residence. 

"  Is  there  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to  lodge 
In!"— Qenetis  xxiv.  23. 

3.  To  be  fixed,   settled,  or  deposited;    to 
settle  :  as,  A  stone  lodged  on  the  roof. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  ;  to  be  laid  flat :  as, 
Corn  lodges. 


lodge,  "loge,  "logge,  s.    [O.Fr.  loge;  from 
Low  Lat.  laubia  =  a  porch,  lobia  =  a  gallery 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  louba  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  loute  ;  Ger 
laube  =  an  arbour  ;     from  O.  H.  Ger.    laup 
M.  H.  Ger.  loub  ;  Ger.  laub  =a  leaf  ;  Port,  loga 
Sp.  logia  ;  Ital.  loggia.     Lodge  and  lobby  are 
thus  doublets.] 

*1.  A  place  of  temporary  residence  or  re- 
treat ;  as  a  tent,  a  hut. 

"  Thar  loge*  &  thare  tentis  vp  the!  gan  blgge." 

Robert  le  Brunne,  p.  47. 

2.  A  small  house  in  a  park,  domain,  or  forest  ; 
a  cottage. 

"  It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 
But  strange  of  structure  aud  device." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  U. 

3.  A  small  house  appeudaut  to  a  larger  :  as, 
a  porter's  lodge. 

4.  A  home,  a  dwelling  of  any  sort. 

"  How  the  beavers  built  their  lodge*, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns." 

Longfellow;  JUamtt  hat  UL 

5.  A  room  or  place  where  a  society  or  branch 
of  a  society  meets  for  business. 

"  Having  got  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Athol 
ata  lodge  or  FreeiuMoua,  "  —  Walpole:  Anecdote*  of 
Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  The  members  who  meet  at  such  a  place. 
*  7.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close 

together  :  as,  a  lodge  of  islands. 

'lodge'  a  bio,  *lodg  a  ble,  a.  [Eng. 
lodge;  -able.}  Capable  of  affording  lodging; 
fit  for  lodging  in. 

"  At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the  am- 
bassador's house  was  appointed,  but  tiot  yet  (by 
default  of  some  of  the  king's  officers)  lodgable."—Hir 
J.  Finett  ;  PMUacemit  (1666J,  p.  164. 

lodged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LODGE,  v.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :   Furnished  with  lodgings  ; 
fixed,  settled,  placed. 

2.  Her.  ;  A  term  applied  to  a  buck,  harti 
hind,  &c.,  when  represented  at  rest  and  lying 
on  the  ground. 

lodgc'-ment,  5.    [LODGMENT.] 

lodg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lodg(e);  -er.)  One  who 
lodges  ;  one  who  lives  in  lodgings  ;  one  who 
is  not  a  permanent  inhabitant  or  resident. 

"  We  were  lodger*  at  the  Pegasus." 

aming  of  the  Shretft  IT.  4. 


lodger  franchise,  *.  A  franchise  intro- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1807.  It  con- 
ferred the  franchise  in  towns  on  those  lodgers 
who  for  a  year  previous  to  registration  had 
lived  in  the  same  apartments,  which  would 
let  for  at  least  £10  if  unfurnished  and  without 
attendance. 

lodg   ing,  *  logging,  *  loggyng,  *  lodg 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LODGE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  taking  up 
one's  abode  temporarily. 

2.  A  place  of  rest  or  residence  for  a  time 
or  for  a  night  ;  a  temporary  residence  ;  espe- 
cially a  room  or  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  house  of  another,  in  which  sense  it  is 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"His  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,   his  clothes,  he 

owed  to  charity.  "—J/acautay  ;  Jf-itt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  place  of  residence  ;  a  retreat,  an  abode. 

"  But  therewithal!  a  prattling  iwrrot  skips 
About  the  private  lodging  of  his  peers." 

Drayton  :  The  Owl. 

4.  Harbour,  covert 

5.  Convenience  to  lodge  or  sleep  on. 

"  Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging."—  Kay  :  On  the 
Creation. 

lodging-house,  s.  A  house  other  than 
an  inn,  in  which  travellers  lodge;  a  house  in 
which  lodgings  are  let. 

^Common  lodging-house  :  A  common  lodging- 
house  is  one  in  which  persons  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  received  for  short  periods,  and, 
though  promiscuously  brought  together,  are 
allowed  toinhabit  one  common  room.  Hotels, 
inns,  public-houses,  or  lodgings  let  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  are  not  common 
lodging-houses.  (Howard  Vincent  ;  Police 
Code,  p.  68.)  An  Act  opening  common  lodging- 
houses  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  was 
passed  in  1851. 

lodging-knees,  s.  pi 

Ship-build.  :  Compass-timbers  lying  horizon- 


tally and  securing  the  junction  of  the  deck* 
beams  with  the  frames. 

lodging-money,  s.  Money  given  in  lieu 
of  lodgings,  as  an  allowance  to  officers  and 
others  for  whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be 
provided. 

lodg  men t,  lodge'  ment,s.  [Fr.  logement : 
from  loge  -—  lodging.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  lodging;  the  state  of  being 
lodged  :  as,  the  lodgment  of  money  in  a  bank  ; 
the  lodgment  of  a  stone  on  a  roof,  &c, 

*2.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  aro 
lodged ;  a  lodging. 

"  Within  the  space  were  reai'd 
Twelve  ample  cello,  the  lodgmentt  of  tils  herd." 

Pope:  Hotner  ;  OdyueVtXiv.  19. 

3.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  collocation 
in  a  certain  manner. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  matter  lodged  or  de- 
posited in  a  place,  and  remaining  at  rest. 

"  An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgment  of 
eitravasated  matter.  — i&arp:  Surgery. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fortif. :  An  intrenchment  hastily  thrown 
up  in  a  captured  work  to  maintain  the  position 
against  recapture. 

2.  Mil. :  The  occupation  of  a  position. 

lo'-di-cule,  lo-dlc'-u-la,  5.  [Lat.  lodicula 
=  a  small  coverlet,  a  b*lauket.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Palisot  de  Beau- 
vois  to  the  hypogynous  scale  of  a  grass. 

Id-dd-i-ce'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  (Paxton.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tiibe  Borasaete,  and 
the  fan-leaved  section  of  it.  Lodoicea  seychel- 
larum,  the  Sea  Cocoa-nut  or  Double  Cocoa- 
nut,  is  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  leet 
high.  Its  leaves  bend  to  the  wind,  but  hold 
their  places  tenaciously.  Us  native  country 
was  unknown  till  1743,  when  it  was  found  in 
the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Previously  it  had 
been  known  only  by  "  double  cocoa-nuts," 
floating  on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  Indian  or  other 
Eastern  shores.  They  were  supposed  to  grow 
in  a  submarine  forest,  and  to  possess  fabuloua 
virtues.  Now  they  are  believed  to  be  wild 
only  in  the  Maldives  and  Laccadives.  (Pmf. 
Wtitt),ti\\os<:  in  Seychelles  having  been  planted. 
Their  cabbage-like  top  is  often  preserved  in 
rinegar,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  employed 
to  thatch  houses  ;  the  young  leaves  are  made 
into  hats ;  the  trunk  split  into  palisades  for 
surrounding  houses  and  gardens.  The  hard, 
black  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  Indian 
fakirs  as  a  drinking  and  begging  cup. 

loeU'-Ing-ite,  5.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  lirst  found,  Lcelliug;  suff.  -ite  (Min.); 
Ger.  lolingit,  lollingit.} 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  much  re- 
sembling in  form  and  angles  leucopyrite  and 
mispickel  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
0\s  to  8 71 ;  in  other  physical  characters  the 
same  as  leucopyrite.  Compos.  :  arsenic,  72*8 ; 
iron,  27'2  :  corresponding  to  the  formula 
FeAso.  Occurs  with  nickeline  at  various 
localities. 

16   CSS,  s.     [Provincial  Ger.] 

Geol. :  Mud  deposited  by  the  Rhine  along 
its  banks,  and  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  a  finely- 
comminuted  sand,  or  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish -gray  colour,  chiefly  of  argillaceous 
matter  combined  with  a  sixth-part  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  a  sixth-part  of  quartzose 
and  micaceous  sand.  Sometimes  it  contains 
sandy  and  calcareous  concretions  or  nodules. 
In  some  places  it  is  200  or  300  feet  thick.  It 
contains  river  and  fresh-wftter  shells  of  ex- 
isting species.  Interstratified  with  it  are 
layers  of  ashes,  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  now  extinct,  or  at  least  dor- 
mant, Eifel  volcanoes.  In  Alsace  it  is  called 
Lahra.  There  is  a  corresponding  loess  on  the 
Mississippi.  Both  are  Post  Tertiary. 

loaw'-e-lte  (W  as  v),  *.  [Named  after  A. 
Lcewe  by  Haidinger;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
loweit.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  found  in  pure 
crystalline  masses  an  inch  in  thickness  HUM  'i 
with  anhydrite  (q.v.)  at  Ischl,  Austria. 
Cleavage,  basal  Hardness,  2'5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr. 
2-376 ;  lustre,  v  treous ;  colour,  honey-yellow 
to  reddish.  Tatte  weak.  Compos,  sulphate  of 
soda,  46-3 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  30 1 ; 
water,  14 '7. 


bftl,  bo*^;  pout,  jo^trl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   - tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhun,    -cious,  -tiou«.    sious  -  shus.    -blet  -die,  &<;.  -  bel.  doL 
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l*B'-wlg  ite,  (W  as  v)  *.  [Named  after  Luewig, 
who  first  analysed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.);  Ger. 
lowigit.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  fonnd  in  rounded  comj*ct 
lumps  in  a  coal  tied  at  Tabrze,  Upper  Silesia, 
Hardness,  8  tx>  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2*58  ;  lustre,  feeble 
colour,  pale  straw-yellow  ;  fracture,  perfectly 
cnnrlMiMal.  Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  86-2  ; 
alumina,  34'8  ;  potash,  107  ;  water,  18*3  ; 
corresponding  to  the  formula  KO8OS  +  3A12OS 
8O3-t-9UO.  Resembles  in  texture  the  litho- 
graphir  stone  of  Solenhofen. 

*  lot  (1)  "  lofe,  s.     [A.8.  &  Icel.  lof,  0.  H. 
Ger    lob.]    Praise. 

"  I  Tilitiu  to  loft  juul  wurthe."  Ormulum,  1.141. 

Mof(2),  «.    [LOAF.] 

*  loffe,  v.i.    [LAUGH,  v.] 

*  lof  sang,  "  lof  song,  «.    [Mid.  Eng.  lof, 
and  *iw<7  or  song.]    A  song  of  praise. 

loft,  s.     [Icel.  loft  —  (1)  air,  sky  ;  (2)  an  upper 
room  ;  Dan.  lojt  =  a  loft  ;  Sw.  loft  =  a  garret  ; 
A.8.   lyfl  =  the  air,  the  sky  ;  Goth,   hiatus  = 
the  air  ;  Dut.  lucht  —  the  air  ;  Ger.  lujl.} 
*  1.  The  air,  the  sky  ;  heaven.     (ALOFT.] 
"  My  mother,  my  sovereign  pl*a«ance, 
Uver  all  thing.  out-  taken  Crist  oil  loft." 

Chaurrr  :  C.  T.t  MM. 

2.  The  room  or  space  under  a  roof. 
S.  An  elevated  gallery  in  a  church,  for  an 
Organ  or  choir. 

4.  An  elevated  story  in  a  barn  or  stable,  as 
a   hay-loft  above    the    floor   on    which    the 
animals  are  stalled. 

5.  A  floor,  a  story,  a  stage. 

"The  stage  has  three  lofti  one  aboae  another  where' 
In  were  860  uo)  urn  ite*  of  marbeL"—  HaJuwiil  :  Apologif, 
bk.  K..  ch.  viii.  Jit. 

loft  i  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lofty;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  lofty  manner  or  position  ;  aloft  ;  on 
high. 

"  Hid  ever  any  conquerour,  Ivfiily  Mated  la  hii 
trhiniplial  chariot,  yield  *  spectacle  no  gallant  and 
mngHlitcent.~—  Borrow:  frrmotu,  Tol.  L,  «er.  31 

2.  Proudly,    haughtily,    arrogantly,    pom- 

pously. 

"  They  apeak  wickedly  concerning  oppreMlon  ;  they 
•peak  /.-/•iff.-—  /'taint  Ixxiii.  I. 

*  3.  With   elevation  of  language  or  senti- 
ment ;  sublimely. 

loft   i  ness,    *  loft  1  nes,  s.     [Eng.  lofty  ; 
-ness.} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  lofty,  high, 
or  elevated  ;  elevation,  height  :  as,  the  Utfti- 
ne*a  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity. 

"  The  hautlne*  of  wen  thai  be  broght  lowe,  and  the 
htftinet  of  meii  sb&l  be  abawd."—  /jaioA  ii.  IT.  (1&6LJ 

3.  Sublimity,    grandeur,    or   elevatiou    of 
sentiment. 

'  '  One  yet  extant  declareth  the  l"ftineti  of  hU  fancy. 
the  richness  of  his  vein,  aiid  the  elegancy  of  hU  style,  J 
—  Burrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  tiL.  ser.  22. 

lof  tu  si  a,  $.  [Named  after  W.  Kennet 
Loltus,  who  made  geological  and  other  in- 
vestigations ou  the  Turco-Russian  frontier.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Li- 
tuolida.  While  most  of  the  class  are  minute, 
a  Lofiusia  from  the  Lower  Eocene  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  long. 

10f   ty,  a.     [Eng.  loft;  -y.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lifted  high  up  ;  elevated,  high, 

"  We  began  to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Boochetta,  one 

of  the  {ijf,  ieit  ot   the  maritime  Appeume*  or  rather 
AlpB.'  —  Euttacv  :  Italy,  li;.4V6. 

*  2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  pompous. 

"  AmbroahiB  kept  ruder  and  staled  the  lofty  barbar. 
oos  iwojile.  that  iAo  say,  tbe  Saxoua,  by  the  uoUble  aid 
and  aaftistaace  of  the  valiant  Arthur."—  Bolituted: 
Bat.  K,,g,.  vol.  1.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  3.  Elevated  in  condition,  character,  or 

dignity  ;  digniiied. 

"Thus  aaith  the  high  and  Itfty  One  that  Inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  Is  Holy."—  Isaiah  Mi.  15. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  pride, 
haughtiness,  or  arrogance  ;  proud:  as,  a  lofty 
aii-  or  manner. 

5.  Elevated  in  language  or  style  ;  sublime, 
grand,  stately,  dignified  ;  as,  lojiy  verse. 

*  6.   Stately,  dignilied,  majestic  :  as,  lofty 
steps. 

II.  Bot.  :  (Of  a  tree  or  plant)  :  The  next  stage 
in  the  scale  of  height  above  tall  (q.v.X 


,  «.  [Icel.  lag  =*  a  felled  tree,  a  log  ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  dial,  logo,  =  a  felled  tree;  Old  Sw. 


l&gf  —  broken  branches ;  Sw.  logg  =  a  log 
(iiuiit.),  log-Una.  =  a  log-line;  tog-bok-^-*  log- 
book, iwjij'i  —  to  heave  the  log  ;  Dan.  log  —  a 
log(uaut.X  log-line  =  a  log-line,  log-bog=&  log- 
book,  logge  =  to  heave  the  log;  Dut.  log  =  a 
log  (naut.)t  log-lijn  =  a  log-line  ;  Ger.  Ivy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rough  bulky  piece  of  timber  unhewed ; 
a  block  ;  a  piece  of  wood. 

"  I  mu*t  remove 

Some  thousands  ot  theae  lofft.  and  pile  them  up." 
Shaltttp.  ;  Tcmpe*.  Hi.  l. 

2.  An  account  of  one's  acts  or  transactions ; 
a  diary,  a  journal. 

"  The  log  of  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Portuffuew  in  1601  la  written  on  the  Brazilian  coait." 
—  Taylor:  Wardt  *  Placet  (1S78),  ch.  11. 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  master  of  a  public 
school  enters  memoranda.     (Engtith.) 

IL  Technically  t 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  a  ship's  motion.  In  its  common  form  it 
consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  called 
the  log-chip,  curved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
loaded  so  that  it  m;.y  float  upright  in  the 
water.  To  its  corners  is  attached  a  cord, 
termed  a  log-line,  which  is  wound  around  a 
reel,  the  axis  of  which  projects,  allowing  it  to 
turn  freely  when  held  in  the  hollow  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  line  is  long 
enough  to  measure  the  distance  sailed  by  the 
ship  at  her  greatest  speed  during  a  given  time, 
usually  30  seconds,  and  is  divided  Into  knots, 
corresponding  to  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
nautical  mile,  that  is,  61  feet.  The  string  is 
knotted  at  such  intervals  that  the  spaces  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  nautical  mile  that  a 
half-minute  does  to  an  hour,  tliat  is,  the  knots 
must  be  the  120th  of  a  nautical  mile  aitart.  The 
English  geographical  or  nautical  mile  is  &  of 
a  degree  of  latitude,  about  2,025  yards.  A 
certain  length  of  line — not  marked — inter- 
venes between  the  chip  and  the  first  division 
on  the  line.  This  is  termed  the  stray-Hue, 
and  serves  to  allow  the  chip  to  drift  beyond 
the  dead-water  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Each 
knot  is  made  sensible  to  the  fueling  as  well  as 
to  the  sight,  and  is  sulidivided  into  ten 
fathoms  so  called.  The  time  is  measured  by  a 
small  sand-glass,  lu  heaving  the  log,  the 
observer,  usually  an  officer  or  petty  officer, 
throws  the  chip  over  the  taffrail,  and  as  the 
first  murk  ou  the  line  passes  over  the  reel, 
calls  out  "turn"  to  the  assistant,  who  im- 
mediately inverts  the  glass.  When  the  sand 
has  alt  run  out,  the  Litter  calls  out  "out," 
when  the  observer  checks  the  line,  noting  the 
knots  and  fathoms  which  have  paused  out. 
This  operation,  in  well-regulated  vessels,  is 
performed  every  hour,  and  the  result,  as  well 
as  the  course  by  compass  which  the  vessel  U 
steering  at  the  time,  is  entered  in  the  log* 
book,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  dead  reckou- 
ing  (q.v.X 

(2)  The  same  as  LOO-BOOK  (q.v.). 

2.  Stfn.mrtn.gin. :  A  tabulated  summary  of 
the  ]>erformance  of  the  engines  and  boilers, 
and  of  the  consumption  of  coals,  tallow,  oil, 
and  other  engineers  stores  on  board  a  steam- 
vessel.  * 

log-board,  * . 

Naut. :  The  hinged  pair  of  boards  on 
which  the  memoranda  of  time,  wind,  course, 
rate,  &c.,  are  noted  for  transcription  into  the 
log-book. 

log-book, «. 

1.  Naut. :    The    book    which    contains   a 
journal  of  the  vessel's  progress  from  day  to 
day,  with  any  event  occurring  on  board,  of 
vessels  spoken,  &<;.   It  is  transcribed  from  the 
log-board,  and  forms  the  rough-log  from  which 
(in    government  vessels)  the    smooth-log  is 
transcribed  for  the  navy  department. 

2.  The  same  as  Loo,  s.,  I.  S. 

"  Every  teacher  should  bring  his  log-book  to  the  col- 
lectlve  examination  every  two  or  three  yean." — 
f'earon :  School  IntfuKtiun,  f  IS. 

log-cabin,  s.  A  hut  or  cabin  roughly  con- 
structed of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

log-canoe,  s.    A  canoe  constructed  of  a 

single  log  hollowed  out. 

log-chip,  s. 

Naut. :  The  triangular  board  on  the  end  of 
the  log-line.  [Loo  (1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

*  log-end,  s.    The  thick  end  of  anything. 

"The  most  heavy  log-tnd  of  Christ's  Croat,*— Qau- 
den:  Teart  of  t\e  Church,  p,  132. 


log-glass,  -. 

Naut.  :  The  sand-glass  used  nt  heaving  the 
log.  Half-minute  or  quarter-minute  gUsaei; 
are  used,  according  to  the  rate  of  sailinz. 
[Loo  (IX  r,  II.  l(iy 

log-house,  8.  The  same  as  LOU-CABP* 
(q-v.). 

log-line,  s. 

A"((w(.  ;  A  line  150  fathoms  In  lenirth.  fLoo 
(1),  *.,  II.  1  (1).J 

log-measurer,  «.  A  device  for  gauging 
logs,  taking  the  round  measure  with  the 
allowance  for  the  squaring,  and  giving  result* 
in  board  measure  of  the  ascertained  square  in 
running  feet  of  the  log. 

log-reel,  s.    The  reel  of  the  log-line. 
log-roll,  v.t. 

1.  LU.  ;  To  assist  In  collecting  and  rolling 
logs  for  burning. 

2,  l-ig.  :    To  assist   mutually  in    carrying 
measures  of  legislation.     (American.) 

log-Ship,  *.     [LOG-CHIP.] 
log-slate,  *.    A  log-board  (q.v.X 

log-sled,  *.  A  short,  long,  low-benched 
sled  lor  hauling  logs. 

9  log  (2),  9.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  for 
liquids,  containing  according  to  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  ;  according  to  others,  a, 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five-sixths 
uf  a  pint.  According  to  IJr.  Arbuthnot,  it 
was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventy-second  part 
of  the  bath  or  epliah,  and  twellth  part  of  the 
hill.  (Cut  met.) 

"A  iiieat-otterliiK  mui|[l*d  with  oil,  «mt  one  log  oi 

oi\."—LePittcu*  xiv.  10. 

l*g  (1),  v.i.  [Loo  (1),  «.]  To  cut  and  get  out 
logs.  (American.  ) 

log  (2),  v.t.    [Loo  (1),  «.]    To  enter  in  a  log- 

book. 

"  I've  known  a  nnart  chase  and  a  tight  at  the  tail 
where  lew  haa  betui  logged  than  I've  gut,  011  that  there 
•lat*."—  J.  f.  Cooper;  Pioiivert,  oh.  xxxii. 

log  (3),  v.i.  [Cf.  Dan.  lagre  —  to  wag  the  tail.} 
'lo  move  or  rock  to  and  fro. 

log'-an.log'-gan.s.  [Loo  (3),*.]  A  rocking- 
stone  ;  a  large  stone  so  balanced  as  to  be 
easily  made  to  rock  to  and  fro.  [ROCKINO- 

8TONE.J 

16  -  gau'-  £  -  fie,  «.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  logan(ia); 
Lat.  U  in.  pi.  auj.  Mill'.  •<  '/  .  j 
Hot.;  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lo- 


lo-gan'-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mr.  Brown  after  A 
Mr.  Jus.  Logan,  said  to  have  beeu  the  author 
of  .vine  experiments  on  the  generation  of 
plan  is.  (London.)] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lo- 
ganea;  and  the  order  Loganiaceit  (q.v.).  It 
consisU  of  about  eleven  small  Australian 
bushes  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  and  terminal  or  axillary  buiichea 
of  white  dowers. 

16-gan-I-a'-o3-fB,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  to- 
gan(Ut);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

j'-'it.  :  Logauiads  ;  an  order  of  perigynous 
exogeus,  alliance  Geutiauales.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  entire,  with  stipules  often  inter- 
petiolar  ;  flowers  racemose,  corymbose,  or  soli- 
tary ;  calyx  valvate  or  imbricated,  four  to  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  regular  or  irregular,  four,  live, 
or  ten-cleft  ;  stamens  in  the  same  line  ;  ovary 
superior,  two,  three,  or  spuriously  four-nelled; 
ovules  indefinite  or  solitary  ;  fruit  capsular. 
drupaceous  or  berried.  Distribution,  tropical 
or  intertropical  countries.  Known  genera  22, 
species  102.  (Lindtey.) 

lo-gan'-I-ads,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  to?ani(a); 

Eug.  pi.  suit',  -ads.} 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Llndley  to  the 
order  Loganiac-eee  (q.v.). 

16  -gan-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Win.  Logan 
by  l".  a.  Hunt  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  hornblende,  having  its  form,  angl'-s, 
and  cleavage.  Compos.  :  silica,  33*28  ;  alu- 
mina, 13-30;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'92;  mag- 
nesia, 85'50  ;  water,  16-0.  Corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  comi»osition  of  peuninit*  (q.v.X 
Pound  in  the  Lauren  tian  crystalline  Jimestonh 
of  Canada. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po*t* 
or,  w«re.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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log  a-oed-ic,  a.  (Or.  Xoyaoifincos  (hgaoi- 
titkox),  from  A<ryoc  ( logos)  fs  sj^ecli,  prose,  and 
aoi£>j  (aoide)  =  poetry,  verse. J 

JVo*.:  A  term  applied  to  verses  in  which 
the  stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the 
weaker  trochaic,  so  that  they  seem  to  partake 
of  the  natures  both  of  prose  and  poetry. 

log  a-rithm,  a.  [Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  proportion,  and  optd/ios  (aritlimos)  =  a 
aumber ;  Fr.  logarithme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  foj/ctrttmo.] 
Math. :  The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ra*ise  a  llxed  number,  called  the  base, 
to  produce  the  given  number.  The  logarithm 
of  N  to  the  base  a  is  thus  expressed,  log«  N. 
The  logarithm  of  any  number  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  base  o,  and  different  systems 
of  logarithms  are  found  by  taking  ditferent 
values  of  a ;  but  since  a°  =  1,  in  every  system 
logrt  1=0.  By  taking  ditferent  values  of  N 
in  each  system,  different  values  of  z  will  be 
found  in  each  system,  and  such  numbers  being 
registered  will  form  tables  of  logarithms. 
The  Common,  or  Briggs1,  tables  of  Logarithms 
are  calculated  to  base  10.  The  Napierian 
tables,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  are  calcu- 
lated to  base  e(  which  =  2-7182818.  In  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithm 
of  100  is  2,  because  10  raised  to  the  second 
power  =  100  ;  similarly,  the  logarithm  of  1000 
=  3,  of  10000  =  4,  and  so  on.  When  the  loga- 
rithms form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, the  corresponding  natural  numbers  form 
a  series  in  geometrical  progression,  thus — 

Logarithms      ..0133  i  5 

Natural  uumben  1  10  100  1000  lOooo  lOOOOo 
Tbe  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and  10 
consist  of  decimals,  of  numbers  between  10 
and  100  they  consist  of  the  integer  1  and  a 
decimal ;  of  numbers  between  100  and  1000  of 
the  integer  2  and  a  decimal,  and  so  on.  The 
integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  index, 
and  it  is  always  less  by  1  than  the  number  of 
integer  places  in  the  corresponding  natural 
number :  thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of 
3  is  0,  of  30  is  1,  of  300  is  2,  and  so  on.  The 
logarithms  of  decimals  have  negative  indices, 
and  the  number  of  units  in  the  index  Is  always 
greater  by  1  than  the  number  of  ciphers  im- 
mediately following  the  decimal  point:  thus 
the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  '3  is  —  1,  of  '03 
IB  —  2,  of  003  is  —  3,  and  so  on.  The  decimal 
part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  mantissa. 
Logarithms  are  of  great  service  in  shortening 
and  facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division ;  for  since  the 
sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  product  of  those  numbers ; 
anil  since  logarithms  are  the  indices  of  powers 
of  the  same  basis,  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient ;  also  the  multiple  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
power  of  that  number,  and  a  fraction  of  the 
logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
corresponding  root.  Hence  a  complete  table 
of  logarithms  would  enable  us  to  perform  mul- 
tiplication by  addition,  division  by  subtraction, 
involution  by  multiplication,  and  evolution  by 
division.  Logarithms  were  invented  by  Lord 
Napier  of  MerchistoiCin  Scotland  in  1614,  and 
improved  by  Henry  Briggs.  Savilliau  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  Oxford  in  1G24. 

K  (1)  A  rithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm: 
The  difference  between  tho  given  logarithm 
»nd  10. 

(2)  Hyperbolic  logarithms:  The  Napierian 
system  of  logarithms,  so  called  from  their 
relation  to  certain  areas  included  between 
the  equilateral  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes. 

"  There  is  110  reason  why  the  Napierian  loffarithmi 
Should  »«  I'itlk-J  liyfirrbulic,  rather  ti.au  those  of  any 
•ther  system ;  for.  the  same  relation  which  exist*  be- 
tween the  Napierian  system  and  theequilateral  hyper- 
bola also  exist*  between  other  systems  and  obi  i  tin  a 
hy berbols*.  ID  the  case  of  oblique  hyuerbolas,  the 
area  i*  limited  by  two  oblique  ordlnates.  and  the 
modulus  of  the  system  la  always  eunnl  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  between  the  ordinate*.' —  l)a*itt  *  Peck: 
Mathematical  Diet. ;  Logarithm*. 

*l6g-a-rlth-m£t'-ic,  *  I6g-a-rfth-met'- 

ic-al,  a.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  arithmetic, 
arithmetical,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms  ; 
logarithmic. 

•  log  -  a-  rlth  -  met'-  ic  -  al  - 1&  adv.  [Eng. 
logarithmetical ;  -ly.]  The  same  as  LOGARITH- 
MICALLY (q.v.). 

log  a-rith'-mic,   iSg-a-rith'-mXo-al,  a. 

[Kn^r.  logarithm,;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  logarithms  ;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

"  A  mathematical  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  l,*rarith- 
micavenme."— Atlnnaum,  Aug.  19.  1802. 


logarithmiccurve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  that  may  be  referred  to  a 
system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes,  such 
that  the  ordinate  of  any  point  will  be  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  its  abscissa. 

logarithmic  spiral,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve-line  intimately  connected 
with  the  logarithmic  curve.  It  intersects  all 
its  radiants  at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is 
the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms  re- 
presented by  the  particular  spiral.  Also 
called  a  logistic  spiral. 

*  log-a-rlth'-nrfc-ol-l&  adv.     [Eng.  loga- 
rithmical;  -ly.]    In  a  logarithmic*!  manner; 
by  the  use  or  aid  of  logarithms. 

*  loge,  5.    [Fr.)    A  lodge,  a  lodging,  a  habita- 
tion.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,895.) 

log-gan,  s.    [LOGAN.] 

*  lo^-gat,  s.   [A  dimin.  from  log  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (PI) :  The  name  of  an  old  game,  consist- 
ing  in  fixing  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  pitch- 
ing small  pieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest 
thrown  winning.    It  was  declared  unlawful  by 
the  33rd  of  Henry  VIII.  (Shakesp.:  Horota.v.l.) 

*  lagged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [LODGE,  ».] 

logged,  a.    [Eng.  log  ;  •ed.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fastened  with  logs.  (Amer.) 

2.  Naut. :  The  same  as  WATER- LOGGED  (q.v.). 
lo'g'-ger,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  log  (1),  s. ;  -«r.] 

A.  As  yubst. :  A  person  employed  to  get 
logs  or  timber.  (American.) 

*  B.  As  adj.  .•  Stupid.     (Cotton:  Burlesque 
upon  Burlesque.) 

log'-ger-head,  s.    [Eng.  logger,  a.,  and  head.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow, 
a  dolt.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  2V.t  ii.  4.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Centaurea  nigra. 

2.  Build. :  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle  used  to  melt  tar. 

3.  Naut. :   A  runnel  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
whaleboat,  over  which  the  line  passes  as  it 
is  drawn  out  by  the  flsh  ;  a  ballard. 

4.  Zool. :  [ LOGGERHEAD-TURTLE]. 

T  (1)  To  fall  (come,  or  go)  to  loggerheads  :  To 
come  to  blows.  (L' Estrange.) 

(2)  To  be  at  loggerheads:  To  quarrel,  to 
fight;  to  engage  in  a  dispute. 

loggerhead-turtle,  «. 

Zool. :  Thalassochelys  olivacea,  formerly  Che- 
lone  couanna,  a  turtle  frequenting  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  more  rarely  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  head  is  low,  broad,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
The  feet  are  large.  Body  coloured  brownish 
or  reddish-brown.  The  Indian  loggerhead 
has  long  fore  limbs,  and  but  one  claw. 

* iSg'-ger-head-ed,  «.  [Eng.  loggerhead; 
•ed.]  Doltish,  stupid,  blockheaded.  (Shakesp. : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1.) 

loggerhcaded  shrike,  s. 

Ornith:  Lanins  carolinensis  (Wilson).  Its 
colours  are  gray,  black,  and  white.  It  feeds 
on  crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

«*-**-»  (Pl-l**-*!-*).'-    [Ital.]    [LODGE.] 

Italian  Architecture : 

L  A  corridor  or  gallery  of  a  palatial  build- 
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ing,  sometimes  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  at 
other  times  at  the  height  of  ono  or  more  stories 


running  along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  open  on  one  side  to  the  air, 
on  which  side  is  a  series  of  pillars  or  slemh-r 
piers  ;  a  belvedere. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  window  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chief  story  of  a  building,  often  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall. 

3.  An  open  balcony  In  a  theatre  or  concert- 
hall. 

*  lOg-glng  (1),  8.      [LODOINO.] 

*  I6g  -ging  (2),  pr.  par.  &  *.    [Loo,  *.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  collecting  or  get- 
ting logs. 

logging  axe,  s.  An  axe  used  in  cutting 
off  logs.  It  is  usually  heavier  than  a  felling 
or  lopping  axe. 

logging-head,  s.  The  working-beam  of 
a  steam-engine. 

log'-ic.  t  loaf-ics,  *.  [Fr.  logique,  from  Lat 
logica  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of  logic  ;  logicus  = 
logical  ;  Gr.  Aoyixij  (logike)  (rixvn  (tech)K')  = 
(the  art)  of  logic  ;  Aoyi«o«  (logikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  speech  or  logic  ;  Xdyos  (logos)  =  a 
speech  ;  Ae'ytu  (tego)  —  to  read.] 

Hist.  &  PhiL  :  Logic,  as  known  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  a  development  and  modification 
of  the  Te'xn|  SioAexTtKTf  (techne  dialektike)  =  art 
of  reasoning,  which  Aristotle,  utilizing  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  notably(those 
of  Zeno  of  Elea,  moulded  into  something  like 
consistent  shape.  The  first  development  of 
Aristotelian  Logic  was  by  the  Scholastics 
(q.v.);  and  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.  (1880),  ii.  22) 
mentions  it  with  praise  of  Abelard,  that  "  he 
brought  forward  Logic  as  an  independent 
power  in  the  great  arena  of  theological  de- 
bate." At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
bably as  a  protest,  Scholasticism  was  depre- 
ciated, and  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
it  was  discarded  for  Ram  ism  (q.v.).  The  sub- 
tle distinctions  and  keen  disputations  of 
the  Schoolmen  led  in  the  next  century  to 
Bacon's  condemnation  of  the  perversion—  not 
of  the  cultivation—  of  logical  pursuits.  Locke 
was  not  so  moderate,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Essay  (ch.  xxii.,  Of  Reason).  [For  German 
Logic,  see  HEOELIANISM,  KANTIAN-PHILOSO- 
PHY, and  TRANSCENDENTALISM.]  Generally 
speaking,  down  to  the  tirst  half  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  little  dispute  as  to  how 
Logic  should  be  defined.  The  Port  Royalists 
had,  certainly  called  it  the  Art  of  Thinking; 
but  the  Art  or  Science  of  Reasoning,  or  the 
Art  ant/  Science  of  Reasoning  met  with  little 
opposition  as  a  definition.  This  is  how  Whately 
defines  it  (Logic,  Introd.,  §  1),  and  a  writer  <>f 
such  opposite  opinions  as  Tongiorgi,  S.J. 
(Inst.  Phil.)  has  substantially  the  same  words  ; 
and  a  parallel  passage  to  Whately  's  explana- 
tion, as  to  how  Logic  is  at  once  a  science  and 
an  art,  occurs  in  Liberatore,  who  is  read  in 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  in  Rome. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  that  — 

"Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  at 
Thought  or  the  Science  of  the  Formal  Lawsuf  Thought, 
or  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Forms  of  Thought  ; 
for  all  these  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  earne 
thing.  "—Lecture*  an  Loffic  (ed.  Ia74).  i.  26. 
Mill's  definition  is  far  wider  in  its  inclusion, 
for  he  makes  Logic  co-extensive  with  proof  :  — 
"  Logic,  theH,  Is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  th« 
understand  iug  which  art;  subservient  to  the  estima- 
tion of  evidence  ;  buth  the  process  itself  of  advancing 
from  known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all  other  intel- 
lectual operations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  tu  this.    It  in- 
cludes, therefore,  the  operation  of  Naming  ;  for  lan- 


lectual opera 

es,  therefore,  the  op 
guage  la  an  instrument  of  thought,  a 
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, 
of  conuuuiiiuatiug  our  thoughts.'—  Logic,  (Introd.  $  T.) 

Sayce  (Prin.  Comp.  Philol.,  Pref.  ix.),  has  a 
passage,  which  is  an  admirable  gloss  upon  the 
fatter  part  of  this  definition.    (See  also  Lewes: 
Hist.  Phil.  (1880),  i.  301,  sqq.) 
TT  1.  Applied  logic  : 

(1)  (Modified  logic}. 

(2)  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for 
logical  method  employed  in  some  particular 
brunch  of  investigation. 

2.  Deductive    logic:    Syllogistic   Logic;    in 
which  no  more  is  inferred  in  the  conclusion 
than  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  premise*. 
[SYLLOGISM.] 

3.  Etfitational  logic  :  A  system  of  logical  no- 
tation  in  which  propositions  are  expressed  in 
the  form  of  equations.     (See  Jevons:  Princi- 
ples of  Scie-noe,  and  Studies  in  Deductive  Lvgic.) 

4.  Inductive  logic  :  The  science  which  treats 
of  Inductive    reasoning,   by  which,    broadly 
speaking,   a  general    proposition  is  inferred 
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from  a  number  of   particular    propositions. 
[INDUCTIVE-METHOD.] 

5.  Modified  logic :  That  Logic  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  of  Truth  and  its  con- 
tradictory opposite,  Error;  of  the  causes  of 
Error,  and  the  imi>ediments  to  Truth  and  their 
removal  ;  and  of  the  subsidiaries  by  which  hu- 
man thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided 
In  its  functions. 

"  Wtmt  I  hire  called  Modified  Logic  Is  identical  with 
what  Ki.ni  and  other  philowiphers  have  denominated 
Applied  Logic. "-Str  W.  Hamilton:  Logic  (ed.  1874), 

6.  Pure  logic:  (See  extracts). 

"  Pure  logic  arises  from  a  comparison  of  thing*  M  to 
their  sameness  or  difference  in  any  quality  or  circum- 
stance whatever." — W.  Stanley  Jmon$ :  Pur*  Logic, 
p.  IT. 

"Pure  logic  teaches  both  the  laws  of  Immediate 
knowledge  ur  Perception,  aud  those  of  mediate  know, 
ledge  or  Thought,*1—  Ufbeneeg :  Logic,  p.  17. 

7.  Syllogistic  logic  :  [Deductive  logic], 

8.  Symtolic  logic : 
0)  (See  extract.) 

"  Symbolic  Loair  i>  not  a  generalization  of  the  Com- 
mon Logic  in  all  direction*  alike.  It  confine*  Itself  to 
one  side  of  it.  viz.,  the  clan  or  denotation  side— prob- 
ably  the  only  aide  which  admit*  of  much  generaliza- 
tion—and  tbii  it  pushes  to  the  utmost  limit*,  with, 
drawing  attention  from  everything  which  does  not  de- 
velope  fn  thU direction."—  Venn  :  Syntboltc  Logic,  ch.  il 
(2)  The  term  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
Illustration  of  logical  relations  by  mathemati- 
cal signs  or  by  diagrams. 

1  The  form  logics  is  used  in  the  Dublin 
University. 

16g'-!o-al.  a.     [Eng.  logic;  -al] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic ;  taught  or  used 
In  logic. 

"  But  they  are  put  oft"  by  the  name*  of  vertuas,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  ana  passions,  and  such  other 
logicall  words."— Bacon  ;  .Vat-  Mitt,.  |  M. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
logic ;  sound  in  reasoning. 

"  He,  by  sequel  logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all." 

Prior :  EptXU  to  Pleetteood  StopHard. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  furnished  with  logic. 

"  A  man  who  s*-t*  op  a*  a  Judge  in  criticism,  should 
hare  a  clear  and  logical  head."— Additon. 

•log-I-eU'-X-ty;  s.  [Eng.  logical;  My.}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  logical. 

"  It  [Cynicism]  required  a  neat  rude  energy,  a  fa- 
natical logicality  of  mind.'— Lewet:  Bator?  of  Pktio- 
•opky.  1.1*1. 

*  Idfc  I-oal-I-«a  -tton.  «.     [Eng. 
•at ion.]    The  act  of  making  logical. 

"  The  men  act  of  writing  tends  In  a  great  degree  to 
the  tofficalttation  of  thought"— £.  A.  Pot:  Margin- 
alia, x  vi. 

*  16#  i-cal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  logical;  -ize.}    To 

make  logical. 

"  Thought  Is  logit-nUfd  \>j  the  effort  at  expression." 
— JP.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia.  xvL 

I6g--io-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  logical;  -ly.]  In  a 
logical  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  logic. 

"This  danger  we  avoid  If  we  logically  follow  out  the 

principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences."— 
Macxulay  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

16  gl  cian,  s.  [Fr.  logiden,  from  Lat.  logi- 
cus,]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  logic ;  a 
teacher  or  professor  of  logic. 

"The  grim  logician  puts  them  In  a  frlnht ; 
Til  easier  far  to  flourish  than  t»  fl.'ht  " 

Dryden  ;  Uind  *  Panther,  11L  Ml. 

*  lo'g'-l'-cise,    v.i.      [Eng.    logic;    -ite.]      To 
reason  ;  to  exercise  logical  powers. 

1 loiT-ics,  s.    [Looic-J 

lo  gle,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  hol- 
lowed-out  pewter  jwlished  in  various  concavi- 
ties, and  used  as  theatrical  jewelry.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

Lo-gier'-X-an,  cr.  [S«e  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  John  Bernard  Logier,  who  was  born  at 
Cassel,  in  1780,  and  died  in  1846. 

l.ogicrian  system,  5. 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  instruction  in- 
troduced by  Logier.  It  flourished  from  about 
1817  to  1827. 

*  I6g  -1st,  ».    [Gr.  Aoyt<rni«  (logtotls)  =  a  calcu- 
lator.]   A  calculator. 

18- gist' -fc,  a.       [Gr.  Xoy«rr«6«  (logistikos) 
=  skilled  in  calculating,  from  AoytgUMi  (to- 
gizomai)  —  to  calculate  ;  Fr.  logistique.] 
•  1.  Logical. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  logistics  ;  sexa- 
gesimal. 


logistic  arithmetic,  s. 

Math.  :  Certain  logarithmic  numbers  used 
for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  the  fourth 
term  of  a  proposition,  of  which  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  given  constant  quantity,  commonly 
one  hour,  while  the  other  terms  are  expressed 
in  minutes  and  seconds  ;  in  which  case  the 
logistic  logarithm  of  a  given  number  of  seconds, 
or  minutes  and  seconds,  is  the  excess  of  the 
logarithm  of  3,600,  the  number  of  seconds  in 
an  hour,  over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  num- 
ber of  seconds  ;  so  that  the  process  is  reduced 
to  adding  the  logistic  logarithms  of  the  second 
and  third  terms,  which  gives  the  logistic  log- 
arithm of  the  fourth  term.  For  example,  to 
form  the  logistic  logarithm  of  3'  20"  or  200". 
we  take  the  logarithm  2-3010  from  3'5563,  and 
we  have  1*2553  for  tho  logistic  logarithm  of 
3'  20".  Logistic  logarithms  are  tabulated  and 
employed  In  certain  astronomical  computa- 
tions, but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used. 

logistic  -Spiral,  «.  [LOGARITHMIC- 
SPIRAL.] 

16  gist  Ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  logistic;  -at]     The 
same  as  LOGISTIC  (q.v.). 

16-gist-Ics,  *.    [LOGISTIC.] 

1.  Math.  :  The  same  as  sexagesimal  arith- 
metic,  that    is,    that    system  of   arithmetic 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  the  in  scale 
of  sixty.    The  use  of  this  scale  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  trigonometrical  operations 
for  expressing  fractional  parts  of  a  circumfer- 
ence, or  of  a  right  angle. 

2.  Mil,  :  That  branch  of  military  science  or 
art  which  deals  with  the  comparative  warlike 
resources  of  countries  between  which  war  is 
likely  to  break  out,  and  also  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted,  the 
means  of  transit,  resources  of  food,  geographi- 
cal features,  climate,  &c. 

"I  bar*  written  of  him  [Johnst-m]  a*  a  matter  of 
logittict-'—fi.  Taylor:  DeXruc&on  t  tUconttructwn. 
ch.  T. 


log  min,  a.    [Eng.  log,  and  man.] 
*  1.  One  employed  to  carry  logs. 
".Tu  make  me  slave  to  It  ;  and,  (or  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  logman." 

ShoJtwp.  ;  Tempt*.  Ill  1. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  collect  and  take 
logs  to  a  mill.     (American.) 

*  16  g6c'  ra-ey,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyoc  (Zo?o*)  ±=  a  word  ; 
xoarcw  (krateo)  =  to  rule.]     Government  by 
tne   power  of  words.    (Irving:  Salmagundi, 
No.  14.) 

•  lo  go  d»  -dal-y,  «.    [Gr.  A4yo«  (logos)  =  a 
word,    and   tortoAoc    (daitlalos)  =  cunningly 
wrought.]      A  playing  with  words;    verbal 
legerdemain.    (Coleridge.) 

I6g  6-gram,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  m  a  word, 
and  -ypafi/jut  (yrumwa)  =  a  letter.] 

1.  A  phonogram  or  sign,  which  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  represents  a  word  :  as,  |  that  is  t, 
for  that. 

2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.    The 
verses  contain  words  synonymous  with  certain 
others  formed  from  the  transposition  of  the 
letters  of  an  original  word,  which  last  it  is  the 
object  to  find  out. 

log'  d  graph,  i.  An  instrument  for  record- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  (timitti- 
•onian  Report,  1880.) 


*  l&-g8g'-ra-pher,  «.     [Gr. 
graphos)  =  a  prose  writer  ;  A<iyo«  (logos)  =  prose, 
and  ypd4>i»  (grapho)=io  write.] 

L  An  historian.  The  early  Greek  historians 
from  Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus  are  so 
called  by  Thucydides  (i.  21),  and  the  name  has 
been  since  appropriated  to  the  old  chroniclers 
before  Herodotus.  (Liddell  £  Scott.) 

"  H  is  [Ht-rodotus]  style  must  he  considered  aa  the 
perfection  of  the  un  periodic  style,  the  only  style  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors,  the  logographtrt,"  —  Mud- 
ler:  Lit.  Anc.  Greece  (ed.  Donaldton),  L  363. 

2.  A  professional  speech-writer. 

"The  plain  man,  intending  to  go  to  law,  addressed 
himself  to  a  professional  speech-  writer  or  logograptier, 
who  not  only  gave  him  legal  advice,  but  furnished  him 
with  a  speech  to  be  learnt  by  heart,"—  Quarterly  Oil- 
view,  Oct.  1881,  p.  5:iL 


[Eng.  logograph(y) ;  -ic,  -tea/.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  logography  (q.v.). 

logographlc-prlnting,  *.     The  same 
as  LOGOGRAPHY,  1. 


*  1$  -go'-graph'-Ic-al-ly'.  adv.     [Eng.    log* 
graphical;  -ty.]     In  a  logographic  manner  ;  Ic 
the  manner  of  logography. 

"The  Daily  Uniefrtil  KegUter  .  ,  .  bad  thus  bws* 
printed  l'*j>Hjrnphti-nUy  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.' 
— Qr>tnt :  7%e  aewtpaptr  PrtM,  i.  420. 

16  -  goV-ra-phy^  5.  [Gr.  koyoypajtia.  (logo- 
graphta),  from  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and 
•yp<i«£w  (0rapfco)'=  to  write ;  Fr.  logographie.] 

1,  A  method  of  printing,  in  which  a  type 
represents  a  whole  word,  or  a  termination  of 
a  word,  instead  of  a  single  letter. 

2.  A  system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  a 
speaker,  without  making  use  of  shorthand,  by 
a  number  of  reporters,   each  of  whom  took 
down  three  or  four  words.     It  was  invented 
by  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  about  1784. 

Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  ypi4>of  (griphos)  = 
a  fishing-net,  a  riddle  ;  Fr.  logogriphe;  Ital.  A 
Bp.  logogrifn.]  An  enigmatical  question  ;  a 
puzzle,  a  riddle. 

"  Worse  than  the  logogryph«i  of  later  times." 

lip.  Ball ;  fwitirti.  bk.  iv.,  sat  L 

t  lo-gom'-a-chist,  *.  [Eng.  logomach(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  contends  or  disputes  about 
words. 

"  One  feels  Inclined  to  demur,  and  to  ask,  like  some 
old  hgomachiit,  what  he  exactly  means  by  '  is.'  "—Pall 
Matt  Oatettf.  May  11,  1882. 

16  gom  a  chy,  *.  [Gr.  \oyofLa\ia  (logoma- 
chia),  from  Aoyoc  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  na^o^at 
(machomai)  —  to  tight;  Fr.  logomackie  ;  Ital. 
logomachia;  Sp.  logomaquia,]  A  contention 
in  words  or  about  words ;  a  dispute  about 
words. 

"  His  sturdy  English  contempt  for  philosophical  lo- 
gomachy." —  Letiie  Stephen  :  Enyliih  Thought  in  4s* 
Eighteenth  Century,  L  M. 

Io-g6m'-i-ter,  s.  [Gr.  AO?O«  (logos)  =  a  word, 
ratio,  and  ft-trpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  A 
scale  for  measuring  chemical  equivalents. 

16   go -met   ric,    16  go  met  ric  al,    a. 

[Gr.  Aoyo«  (Ivyos)  =  a  word,  ratio,  and  Eng. 
metric,  metrical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  torn 
logometer ;  used  to  measure  chemical  equfva- 
lenu. 

16g  6«,  ..    [Gr.J 

1.  Phil. :  The  word  Logos  has  a  philosophi- 
cal as  well  as  a  religious  history.      It  first  be- 
comes  prominent  in  the  theories  of  Heraclittu 
of  Ephesus,  where  it  appears  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture, objective  iu  the  world,  giving  order  and 
regularity  to  the  movement  of  things.    The 
Logos  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
System.    The  active  principle  living  in  the 
world,  and  determining  it  they  called  both 
Logos  and  God.  The  Divine  Reason,  operating 
upon  matter,  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  laws  which  the  Stoics  called  Aoyot 
mrepparucot,  or  productive  causes.     They  also 
taught  that  in  man  there  was  a  special  Logos, 
winch  they  called  ciriiadrror,  so  long  as  it  was 
resident  within  the  breast ;  irpo^opueoc,  when 
it  was  expressed.     For  the  doctrine  of  Philo, 
see  extract— 

"  The  Logoi.  a  being  Intermediate  between  Qod  and 
the  world,  dwell-  with  Ood  as  his  Wisdom.  The  Logo*  is 
diffused  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divine  rea- 
son revealing  itself  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Logotdoem 
not  exist  from  eternity  like  Qod.  aud  yet  its  genesis  is 
not  like  our  own  and  that  of  all  other  created  beings ; 
it  Is  the  first-begotten  Sou  of  Ood.  and  is  for  us.  who 
are  Imperfect  a  Ood ;  the  wisdom  of  Ood  is  its  mother. 
.  .  .  Through  the  agency  of  the  Logoi.  God  created  the 
world,  and  has  revealed  himself  to  it  The  Logot  is 
also  the  representative  of  the  world  before  liod.  actitig 
as  its  high-priest,  intercessor,  and  Paraclete."—  Veoer- 
mg:  Hut.  PhUot.,  i.  224.  325. 

2.  Scrip. ;  A  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning, 
was  with  God,  and  was  God  ;  made  all  things, 
had  in  himself  life,  which  was  the  light  of 
men ;  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men. 
(John  i.  1,  3,  4,  14 ;  cf.  also  1  John  i.  1,  where 
the  Logos  is  called  the  "  Word  of  Life.")   The 
reference  is  evidently  to  Jesus  Christ,  viewed 
as  having  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
a  certain  period  becoming  incarnate  and  dwell- 
ing among  men. 

*  iSg'-i-thete,  *-     [Gr.  A6>*  (logos)  =  a  word, 
and  Tif%u  (tithemi)  =  to  place.]    An  account- 
ant ;  an  officer  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who 
was  the  head  of  an  administrative  depart- 
ment, the  public  treasurer,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire. 

"  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine.  the  name  of 
logothcte,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers 
of  the  finances:  the  principal  officers  were  distm. 
Kulshed  as  the  logothetct  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts, 
the  army  the  private  and  public  treasure;  and  the 
great  Ingothcte,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  ami 
revenues,  is  compared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin 
Monarchies."— Gibbon;  Jtoman  Empire,  ch.  l*iL 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  herv  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   p6l; 
or,  wore,  wpli,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =*  kw. 
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I6g  o-type,  s.  [Gr.  A«yo«  (to?<w)  =  a  word, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.)O 

Print. :  A  type  having  for  its  face  a  whole 
word  or  a  combination  of  letters  in  common 
use  ;  as,  con,  com,  (ton,  ing,  the,  and,  in,  on, 
Ac.  These  compounded  types  are  not  now 
used,  but  the  practice  still  remains  in  combi- 
nation of  letters,  such  as  /,  ffi, 

log'  roll,  t-.i.  To  engage  in  political  log- 
rolling. (U.S.) 

log'-roll-er,  ,. 

1.  A  device  for  rolling   logs  upon  a  saw- 
carriage. 

2.  One  engaged  in  political  logrolling.  (U.S.) 
log' -roll-Ing,  «. 

1.  A  joining  together  of  neighbors  or  others 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  logs. 

2.  A  joining  together,   especially  of  politi- 
cians, for  the  furthering  of  individual  interests 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.     (I'.  &) 

Idg'-wood, «.  [Eng.  log,  and  wood;  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  It  is  imported  in 
logs.] 

Bot.,  Comm.,  Ac:  The  wood  of  H&matoxylon 
campeachianum.  It  is  used  as  a  red  dye  stuff. 
The  Decoction  of  Logwood  and  the  Extract  of 
Logwood  are  officinal  preparations.  Logwood 
te  used  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhsea,  chronic 
dysentery,  and  atonic  dyspepsia.  It  colours 
the  urine  of  those  who  use  it  pink.  (Garrod.) 

*  loim'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  Aoipuco?  (loimikos),  from 
AOIMOS  (loimos)  —  contagious  matter.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  plague  or  other  contagious 

loin,  *  loine,  *  loyno,  s.     [O.  Fr.  logne,  longe, 
from  Low  Lat.  *lumbto,  from  Lat.  lumbus  = 
the  loin.     Prob.  cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  lend, 
land ;  A.3.  lendena.  =  the  loins.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  joint  of  meat,  corresponding  to  the 
part  described  under  II. 

S.  (PL).  The  reins. 

"  Smite  through  th*  loiruot  them  that  rlM  againrt 
him."— /tout,  xzxill.  11. 

IL  Anat.  (Human  A  Comp.);  A  popular 
rather  than  a  scientific  term  for  the  soft  part 
of  a  vertebrate,  lying  between  the  false  ribs 
and  the  hip-joint  Scientifically  this  is  called 
the  lateral  part  of  the  lumbar  region. 

loir  <ol  as  wa),  *.  [From  Fr.  loir;  Prov. 
glire ;  Sp.  (iron ;  Port,  leirdo ;  Ital.  gliero ; 
Lat.  glis  (genit.  gliris)  =  a  dormouse.] 

Zool :  Myoxus  glis.  A  dormouse  larger  than 
the  common  species.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

loi  se-leur'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Loiseleur- 
Deslongchamps",  a  French  botanist.] 

Hot. ;  A  genus  of  Erk-aceie,  sometimes  merged 
In  Azalea,  but  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  them 
distinct.  Loiseleuria  procumbens  is  better 
known  as  Azalea  procumbens.  [AZALEA.] 

161  -ter,  *  loy  -ter,  *  lol-  trcn,  *  loy-tron, 

tU.  «b  (.  [Dut.  leuteren  -  to  linger,  to  loiter, 
to  trifle  ;  loteren  =  to  delay,  to  linger.  From 
the  same  root  as  Eng.  lout;  A.S.  lutan;  Icel. 
luta  =  to  stoop  ;  lutr  =  stooping.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  linger,  to  delay,  to  dawdle, 
to  spend  time  idly,  to  be  dilatory,  to  lag. 

"  Oh,  aid  me.  then,  to  seek  the  pair," 
Whom,  loitering  In  tlie  woods,  1  lost." 

Scott :  Glenjtnteu. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  consume  in  trifles  ; 
to  idle.     Followed    by  away :   as,   To  loiter 
away  one's  time. 

lol'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  loiter;  -tr.]  One  who 
loiters  or  lingers;  a  lingerer,  an  idler;  one 
who  is  dilatory. 

"  And  gathering  loiterert  on  the  land  discern 
Her  Boat."  Byron  ;  Corwir,  L  4 

lol'-ter- Jng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LOITER.] 

loT-ter-lng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  loitering;  -ly.] 
In  a  loitering,  dawdling,  or  dilatory  manner. 

Lok,  Lo'-ki,  «.  [Icel.  =  a  deceiver,  lokka,  Ger. 
lochen  =  to  entice.] 

Soand.  Mythol.  :  The  evil  deity,  the  author 
of  all  wickedness  and  calamities.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Hela,  goddess  of  the  lower 
regions. 


16  -ka-O,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Chem.  :  A  crude  dye,  originally  imported 
from  China  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green, 
but  now  extracted  from  the  berries  of  the 
common  buckthorn.  It  contains  30  per  cent. 
of  mineral  matter.  Pure  lokao,  obtained  by 
treating  the  crude  dye  with  solution  of  am- 
monia carbonate,  filtering,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  pure  blue  colouring  matter  called 
lokam,  (NH^CjwHeeOM.  On  treating  am- 
monium-lokai'n  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
splits  up  into  glucose  and  an  insoluble  residue, 
lokaetin,  CigHigOio.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
crude  lokao  dyes  cotton  a  pale  green,  but 
gives  to  wool  and  silk  a  pale  bluish-gray. 

lo  ka'-e-tin,  *.    [LOKAO.J 
lo  ka  in,  s.    [LOKAO.] 

loke  (1),  s.    [LOCK,  s.] 

1.  A  wicket,  a  hatch. 

2.  A  private  road  or  path. 

3.  A  narrow  lane. 

*  loke  (2).*.    [LOCK  (2),  «.] 

*  loke,  v.t.    [LOOK,  v.] 

*  lok'-en,  *  loke,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOCK,  ».] 

lo-lig'  ¥-cUe,  *•  pi-     [Lat.  lolig(o);  fern.   pL 
adj.  suff.  -id,>>.] 

Zool.  :  Carpenter's  name  for  a  family  of 
Cephalopoda,  called  by  Woodward  and  others 

Teuthidae. 

161  -i  go,  s.    [Lat  -  the  cattle  fish.] 

Zool.  :  Calamary.  A  genus  of  cephalopodous 
molluscs,  family  Teuthidce,  sub-family  Myop- 
sinse  (Myopsidae,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is 
lanceolate,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front. 
It  is  multiplied  by  age,  so  that  in  old  in- 
dividuals several  pens  are  found  packed 
closely  together.  (Owen.)  The  body  tapers 
behind,  being  much  elongated  in  the  males  ; 
the  fins  are  terminal,  united,  rhombic.  Length, 
excluding  the  tentacles,  from  three  inches  to 
two  and  a  half  feet.  S.  P.  Woodward  con- 
sidered that  twenty-three  recent  species  are 
known,  these  Steenstrup  reduces  to  seven. 
They  are  found  in  all  seas.  One  is  fossil  ;  it 
is  from  the  Lias.  Loligo  vulgaris  is  the 
Common  Squid  ;  L.  media  the  Little  Squid. 

[SQUID.] 

161-1  gop   sis,  5.    [Lat  loligo  =  a  cuttle  fish, 
and  Or.  oi^is  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs, 
family  Teuthidae,  sub-family  Oligopsinae 
(Oligopsidae,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  slender, 
with  a  minute  conical  appendix  ;  the  body  is 
elongated,  the  arms  short,  the  cups  in  two 
rows  ;  the  tentacles  slender,  the  funnel  valve- 
less.  Eight  species  are  known,  all  recent. 
They  are  pelagic,  and  found  in  various  seas. 


Idl'-ium,    *  Idl'-I-fa,   «.      [Lat.    tolium  = 
darnel,  cockle,  tares.] 

Bot.  :  Rye-grass.  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Hordese  (Lindley),  tribe  Poacese,  sub-tribe 
Hordeacese  (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  The  spike 
is  distichous,  the  spikelets  solitary  :  the 
empty  glume  one,  the  flowering  glumes  many. 
Four  species  are  known,  all  from  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Two  are  British,  Lolium 
perenne,  the  Perennial  or  Beardless  Rye- 
grass,  and  L.  temulentum,  the  Darnel.  L. 
multiflorum  is  a  colonist  (Watson).  The 
Bearded  Rye-grass  is  an  escape,  and  L. 
linicola,  the  Annual  or  Flax  Rye-grass  is 
L.  temulentum,  var.  arvense.  [RYE-GRASS.] 


loll  en,  v.i.  &  t.  [0.  Dut.  lollen  =  to 
sit  over  the  fire  ;  prob.  a  derivative  of  lull  = 
to  sing  to  sleep  ;  Icel.  lulla  =  to  loll  ;  lolla  = 
to  move  slowly  ;  lalla  =  to  toddle  as  a  child  ; 
lolla  =  sloth.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  or  recline  idly  ;  to  lie  in  a  careless 
attitude  ;  to  lounge. 

"  The  large  Achilles  on  his  presa'd  bed  tolling 
From  his  deep  chert  laughs  out  a  loud  applause." 
•S'Acj  &<••;>.  ;  Troilut  t  Creuidn,  L  S. 

2.  To  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue 
of  a  dog  when  heated  with  exertion  and  pant- 
ing. 

"To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throug. 
With  paunch  distended.  and  with  lotting  tongue." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvT  1-J9. 

*  3.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  out  from 
the  mouth.    (Said  of  animals.) 


B.  Trans. :  To  pat  out ;  to  allow  to  hang 

from  tne  mouth. 

"  With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  hi*  prey  " 
Drydm  :  Annut  Mirubilu,  cxxxU, 

*  loll,  s.     [LOLL,  v.]    One  who  lolls  about;  * 
lounger,  an  idler. 

"  A  lobbe,  a  loute,  a  heavy  loll,  a  logge." 

Breton :  Patquift  Madcappe,  p.  1O, 

Lol  lard,  B.  [A  confusion  between  two 
words :  latter  =  one  who  lolls  about,  a  lazy 
fellow,  and  O.  Dut.  lollaerd  =  a  nmmbler  of 
prayers,  a  Lollard,  from  lullen,  lollen  =  to 
sing,  to  hum.] 
EccUsiol.  &  Church  Hist.  (PL); 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  association 
which  arose  at  Antwerp  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     By  some,  Walter 
Lollard,  who  was  burnt  alive  at  Cologne  in 
1322,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  but  it 
seems  to  have  existed  before  his  time.    The 
members  were  unmarried  men  and  widowers, 
who  lived  in  community  under  a  chief,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  mode  of  life.     In  1472  the 
Pope  constituted  them  a  religious  order.     In 
1506  Julius  II.    increased    their    privileges. 
They  continued  to  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  name,  having  become  one  of  con- 
tempt,   was   applied    to    the    followers    of 
Wycliffe,  and  especially  to  the  poor  preacher* 
whom  he  sent  out.     Lechler  states  that  "» 
monkish  zealot,  Henry  Cromp,  of  the  Cister- 
cian Monastery  of  Bawynglas,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,"  preaching  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1382,  "in- 
dulged in  violent  attacks  upon    the  Wiclif 
party,  and  applied  to  them  the  heretic  name 
of  Lollards,  which  had  recently  come  into 
use,  but  till  that  time  had  never  been  publicly 
employed."    (Lechler :  Wiclif  and  his  Englisk 
Precursors,  ed.  Lorimer.)    Whilst  Richard  II. 
reigned,  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  waa 
not  heartily  favoured  by  the  Court,  though 
proceedings  against  them  were  authorised, 
and    in    1305  they  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
But  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1399,  a  change  for  the  worse  took 
place.     The  clergy  had  assisted  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne,  in  return  for  which  he  followed 
their  directions  as  to  the  Lollards,  and  the 
Act  de  hceretico  comburendo  was  passed  as  2 
Henry  IV.,  c.  15.    The  first  Lollard  martyr 
was  William  Sautre,  who  was  burnt  in  London, 
Feb.  12, 1401.  The  second  was  Thomu  Badby, 
a  mechanic  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  who 
was  I. uni!  in  1409  or  1410.     Henry  V.,  who 
carried  out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  hia 
father,  became  king  in  1413.    On  Sept.  25  of 
the  same    year,   Sir   John    Oldcastle   (Lord 
Cobham),    who    had   edited    the    works    of 
Wycliffe,  was  adjudged  to  be  "a  most  per- 
nicious and  detestable    heretic."      In  Jan., 
1414,   a  conspiracy  of    Lollards    under   tho 
leadership  of  Lord  Cobham  was  alleged  to 
have  been  detected,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  escaped  into  Wales.     Being 
recaptured,  he  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  tor- 
ture in  St.  Giles'  Fields,  London,  on  Dec.  25, 

1418.       [WYCLIFFITES.] 

"  John  Wycliffe  had  by  hi*  doctrine  woo  many  dlfl> 
clples  unto  him  (who  after  were  called  Lollardt),  pro- 
fessing poverty,  going  barefoot  and  poorly  clau  in 
i\wuii,"— Baker  :  Chronicle  £dw.  III.  ;  Affair*  of  (A* 
Church. 

LoT-lard-l&m,  «.    [Eng.  Lollard;  -ism.] 

Theol.  &  Church  Hist.  :  The  tenets  of  the 
followers  of  John  Wycliffe.  The  views  of 
Wycliffe  underwent  a  process  of  development 
as  his  researches  and  experience  extended, 
and  were  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  periods 
of  his  life.  In  BO  far  as  they  departed  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  they  approached,  and,  in 
pome  cases,  went  beyond  what  subsequently 
became  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Cal- 
vinism or  Puritanism,  commingled  with  an  an- 
tagonistic element,  Erastianlsm.  Among  the 
articles  of  his  pronounced  "heretical"  by  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  notables,  convened 
in  London,  in  1382,  by  Win.  Conrtnay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were  these  :— 

"  1.  That  the  inibrtance  of  material  bread  and  win* 
doth  remain  in  the  8*crameut  of  the  Altar  after  con- 
secration. 

"a.  That  Christ  Is  not  In  the  Sacrament  of  th* 
Altar  truly  and  really  in  His  proper  corttnreal  person. 

"  '.-.  That  if  a  man  be  only  contrite,  all  exterior  eon- 
feeaion  is  to  him  superfluous  and  Invalid. 

"  7.  That  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Gospel  that 
Christ  did  ordain  the  Man. 

"8.  That  if  the  Pone  be  a  reprobate  and  an  evil 
man,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  devil,  he 
hath  no  jwwer  over  the  faithful  of  Chriat  given  to 
htm  by  any.  unless,  perad venture,  It  be  given  hiai  by 
the  Emperor. 


toll,  boV;  pout,  j6M;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,    ston  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -?lon  -  xhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shu*.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dol. 
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"  e.  That  altsr  Urban  VI.  none  other  is  to  be  re 
celved  as  Pope,  but  that  Christendom  ought  to  li 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  under  its  owu  laws 

"10.  That  it  Is  against  the  sacred  Scriptures  tha 
ecclesiastical  persons  should  have  any  teinpora 
position." 

Among  fourteen  articles  adjudged  to  be 

*  erroneous  "  were  the  following  : — 

"  18.  That  a  prelate  or  bishop  excommunicating  a 
efleric  who  hath  appealed  to  the  king  or  the  couud 
of  the  realm,  in  doing  so  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  au< 
the  realm. 

"  16.  That  it  !•  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyte 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority 
licence  of  the  Apostolic  see  or  of  a  Catholic  bishop 
of  any  other  recognised  aathorlty. 

"  17.  Also  that  temporal  lords  may  at  will  take 
away  their  temporal  goods  from  churches  habitually 
delinquent 

"  IB.  That  titheeare  pure  alms,  and  that  parishioners 
may  for  the  offences  of  their  curates  detain  them,  ant 
bestow  them  on  others  at  pleasure,  and  that  tenants 
may  correct  delinquent  landlords  at  wilL 

"24  That  friars  are  bound  to  get  their  living  by  th* 
labour  of  their  hands,  aud  not  by  begging."  |  LOLLARD. 

t LSi'-lard-y,  ».  [Eng.  Lollard;  -y.]  The 
same  as  LOLLARDISH  (q.v.). 

"When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to 
open,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (though 
under  the  opprobrious  name  of  lollard*)  took  root  n 
this  kingdom."— Blaclutont :  Commmt..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

ISlT-er,  s.    [Eng.   loll;    -er.\    One  who  lolls 
about ;  a  lounger,  an  idle  vagabond. 

"  '  Now,  ROO«  men,'  quod  our  hoste,  'herkueth  to  me, 
'  I  smell  a  totter  in  the  wind,  quod  he." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  12.U14. 

loll'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [LOLL,  ».] 

1511'-rag-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lotting;  -ly.]  In  a 
lolling,  dawdling  fashion. 

loi'-U-pop,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  pop  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  pap  (q.v.),  and  lolly  it 
perhaps  the  same  as  in  loblolly  (q.v.).]  JL 
sweet ;  a  kind  of  sugar  confection  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  the  mouth. 

lol  lop,  v.i.    [LOLL,  ».] 

1.  To  move  heavily. 

2.  To  lounge  or  idle  about. 

"A  room  where  aat  or  lolloped  eleven  hulls*." — 
Xeutle  :  t  [oilier  A  titarth,  ch.  lit 

lo  mar-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  fr.  Gr.  „«,,„ 
(tonia)  =  the  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe, 
from  the  marginal  sori.) 

Bot.  :  Hard  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns,  order 
Polypodiaceae.  It  has  more  or  less  barren  and 
quite  fertile  fronds,  the  hitter  with  linear  Bori, 
and  an  involucre  close  to  the  margin.  Forty 
species  are  known  :  one  is  British,  Lomaria 
Spitnnt,  better  known  as  Blechnum  boreale. 
[BLECHNUM.] 

Lorn  -bard,  ».  [Low  Lat.  Longobardi  =  long 
beards,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German 
words  for  long  and  beard.  It  has  also  been 
derived  from  Lat.  longus,  Ger.  lang  =  long, 
and  O.  H.  Ger.  barle,  part  =  a  battle-axe. 
Another  etymology  is  from  Low  Ger.  borde  = 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
name  thus  signifying  dwellers  on  the  banks 
(of  the  Elbe).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  A  native  of  Lombardy  In  Italy. 

*  2.  A   money-changer,    money-lender,    or 
banker :  so  called  from  the  profession  being 
first  followed  in  London  by  immigrants  from 
Lombardy.    The  name  is  still  kept   up   in 
Lombard  Street  in  London,   where  a  large 
number  of   banks  and    bankers    have   their 
places  of  business.    The  three  golden  balls, 
the  sign  of  a  pawnbroker,  also  preserve  the 
name,  these  being  the  arms  of  Lombardy. 

*  3.  A  bank. 

"  A  lombard  unto  this  day  signifying  a  bank  for 
Mary  or  pawns. "—Fuller :  CA.  Ilia.,  III.  v.  10. 
*4.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money 
to  the  poor  at  low  interest  upon  articles 
deposited  in  pledge. 

*  II.  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  cannon. 

•16m  bard-eer,  ».  [Eng.  lombard;  *er.]  A 
money-lender,  a  pawnbroker.  (Hovel:  Letters, 
I.  -ri.  14.) 

LSm  bard'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Lombard;  -fc]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardlc  alphabet,  >.  An  alphabet 
derived  from  the  Roman,  and  used  in  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Italy. 

Lombardlc    architecture,    >.      The 

style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy and  part  of  Upper  Italy,  and  which  for 
a  long  time  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  Lom- 
bard style,  presenting  essential  points  of 
difference  from  the  other  Later  Romanesque 


styles.  In  the  Lombard  churches  the  type  o 
Early  Christian  architecture  was  abandoned 
and  the  vaulted  basilica  was  introduced  in  it 
stead,  although  this  system  was  subjected  u 
several  necessary  modifications.  Many  pecu 
liaritiesassert  themselves  in  which  the  vaultei 
basilicas  of  Lombardy  differ  from  those  o 
other  countries.  This  occurs  particularly  it 
the  facades,  which  have  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  a  higher  central  portion  and  low  side 
divisions,  but  which  present  one  mass,  termi 
nating  in  a  gable  above,  under  the  slopes  o. 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  choir  and  dome,  are 
introduced  ar-  *  cade  galleries.  The  se 
paration  in*  ^(^^^^  to  central  and  side 


ARfHTTECTURE. 
Sfn  Zetione,   Ytrona.) 

divisions,  as  marking  out  the  nave  and  aisles, 
is  only  effected  in  a  way  that  harmonizes  bul 
indifferently  with  the  whole  by  means  of  pilas- 
ters and  half-columns.  Besides  the  small  ar- 
cade galleries  below  the  gable,  the  whole  of  tlic 
facade  is  frequently  decorated  with  one  or  more 
of  these  rows  of  arcades  one  above  another, 
either  continuous  or  grouped,  with  pilaster- 
strips  between  the  groups.  The  west  front,  is 
sometimes  embellished  with  a  large  aud  ele- 
gant rose  window,  which  in  fact  forms  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  facades  of  many  of 
the  churches  in  Italy,  which  are  built  in  the 
Later  Romanesque  style. 

Lombardlc  School  of  Fainting,  .«. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
school  are— grace,  an  agreeable  taste  for  de- 
sign, without  great  correctness,  a  mellowness 
of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  colours. 
Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio,  was  the 
father  and  greatest  ornament  of  this  school : 
he  began  by  imitating  nature  alone,  but  as  he 
was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he 
was  careful  to  purify  his  design  ;  he  made  his 
figures  elegant  and  large,  ana  varied  his  out- 
lines by  frequent  undulations,  but  was  not 
always  pure  and  correct,  though  bold  in  his 
conceptions.  Correggio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind 
of  painting  susceptible  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  sweetness  ;  and  as  his  character  led  him 
to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he  gave  a  pleasing, 
captivating  tone  to  his  pictures. 

Lom'-bardy,  3.  [LOMBARD.]  A  province  In  the 
north  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  is  the  capital.) 

Lombardy-poplar,  <. 

Bot. :  Popnlusfaatigiata.  [POPOT.CS,  POPLAR.] 

16  -ment,  lo  men  turn,  s.  [Lat.  lomentum, 
a  mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  kneaded 
together,  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  for  pre- 
serving the  skin.) 

Bot. :  A  legume  divided  internally  by  dis- 
sepiments, not  dehiscing  longitudinally,  but 
either  remaining  always  closed  as  in  Catharto- 
carpus  fistula,  or  separating  into  pieces  at 
transverse  contractions  along  ite  length  as  in 
Ornithopus.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  order 
Apocarpi.  (Gcsrtner  £  Lindley.)  Now  gene- 
rally limited  to  an  indehiscent  legume,  sepa- 
rating spontaneously  by  a  transverse  articula- 
tion between  each  seed. 

*  lo-men-ta'-ce-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  lomcyit(um) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceo2.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnceus  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  order  of  his  Natural  System.     It  con- 
tained Leguminous  plants,  with  jointed  pods, 
Cffl&alpinieffi  and  Mimosefe. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Cruciferse,  having  lomen- 
taeeous  pods.    British  genera,  Crarube,  Cakile, 
and  Raphanus. 

o-men-ta-ce-ous(or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

loment(um);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -acemis.]         [Lat. 
1.  Ord.'  Lang. :    Pertaining    to    or   like    a 
loment 


2.  Bot. :  Having  the  kind  of  pericarp  called 
a  loment. 

lo-men-tar'-e'-SB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  famun- 
tui\ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiaceaj.  The 
frond  is  cellular  ;  the  ceramidia  have  pear- 
shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  acup-shaped  ea- 
Velhpe,  finally  bursting  by  a  pore  ;  tctraspore* 
scattered  withiu  the  branches.  (Lindley.) 

Id-men  tar  i  a,  s.  [Lai.  lomenlariv*  =  a 
dealer  in  lomentum  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lomentare* 
(q.v.). 

lo-men'-tum,  a,    [LOMEOT.] 
15'-d6n-itQ,  8.    [LAUMONTITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LATJMONTITE  (q.v.X 
lamp,  *.     [LCMPFISH.] 

Ion'  chid  ite,  ».  [Gr.  Aoyx-Siov  (tongchidion) 
=  a  small  spear  ;  Ger.  Icmcliidit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which,  judging  from  its 
analyses,  would  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
marcaslte  and  mispickcl  (q.v.).  Occurs  in 
tin-white  crystals  (Ger.  kmmmkits),  and 
massive  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall  Dana  in- 
cludes it  under  marcasite. 

lon-chi-tls,  «.  [Lat  lonchitls;  Gr.  Aoyvmt 
(longc/iitis)  =  (aa  adj.)  like  a  speiir,  (as  sul.st.) 
an  orchid  with  spear-shaped  seeds ;  A6>vi) 
(longche)  =  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  fronds.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  order  Polypodiacete. 
Two  known  species,  both  handsome,  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Ion  chu -rus,  ».  [Gr.  Ao-yxij  (longche)  =  » 
lance,  and  ovpd  (ourd)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Aeanthopterygians. 
family  Sciffim'dse,  established  by  Bloch  and 
adopted  by  Cuvier.  Two  species  are  known. 

*  londe,  s.    [LAND,  «.] 

*  Lon  den  oys,  s.    [LONDON.]    A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  London. 

*  Lon  din   I  urn,  «.    [LONDON.] 

Lon'-don,  s.  [Lat.  Londiuium,  prob.  front 
O.  Brit,  lyn  =  a  lake,  and  din  =  a  town  or 
harbour  for  ships.)  The  capital  of  England. 

"The  town  me  cleputh  Lttdc'i  town,  that  ys  wyda 
And  now  me  cleputh  It  London."  [cowth  ; 

Jioosrt  of  eiottCMter,  p.  44. 

London  basin,  >. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  a 
depression  in  the  older  strata  under  and 
around  the  city  of  London. 

London-clay,  s.  ' 

1.  Geol.  it  Palaiont. :  A  formation  of  Lower 
Eocene  age ;  so  called  from  its  existing  at 
and  near  London.  It  consists  of  a  tenacious 
brown  and  bluish-gray  clay,  with  layers  of 
concretions  called  septaria.  In  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  the  London-clay  is  600  feet  thick. 
Fossils  have  been  obtained  from  it  chiefly 
at  Highgate  Hill,  London,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  Bognor  on  the  Sussex  coast.  It 
contains  254  fossil  molluscs,  mostly  tropical, 
166  of  them  not  found  in  any  other  Eocene 
beds  in  Britain.  Remains  of  a  saw-fish  and  a 
sword-flsh,  of  various  turtles,  a  crocodile,  and 
a  serpentthirteen  feet  long  [PAL^OPHISJ,  have 
been  found  with  mammals  such  as  Choeropo- 
tamus,  Lophiodon,  &c.  The  upper  fifty  feet 
of  the  Sheppey  clay  have  furnislied  many  seeds 
and  fruits.  A  few  have  been  described  by- 
Mr.  Bowerbank  in  his  Fossils  of  the  London 
Clay.  There  are  Nipadites,  a  palm-like  fruit 
[NIPADITES],  Pctrophiloides,  a  Protead,  an 
acacia-like  legume,  a  cucnrbitactous  fruit,  an 
anona,  &c.  The  fruits  seem  to  have  floated 
down  a  great  river,  flowing  from  what  is  now 
the  continent.  The  climate  of  the  Eocene 
period  in  Britain  was  hotter  than  any  which 
has  since  existed.  (Lyell.) 

2.  Comm. :  The  clay  is  used  for  brickmaking ; 
septaria  of  the  London  clay  [1]  are  collected 
from  sea-cliffs  near  Harwich,  on  shoals  oil  the 
Essex  coast,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  burnt  for  Roman  cement.  (Lyell,) 

London-pride,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  particularly  the 
sub-species,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  specific 
name.  The  plant  itself,  which  is  wild  in  the 
west  and  south- west  of  Ire  land,  end  naturalized 
in  some  other  parts  of  Britain,  has  coriaceous 


&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g«,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:   try,  Syrian,    as,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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leaves  and  panic,. <•<!  (-yines  of  small  white 
flowers,  speckled  with  red.  The  variety  has 
the  leaves  compactly  rosulate,  obloiig,  ovate, 
crenate.  t'allwl  also  N one-so-pretty.  Pretty 
Nancy,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage.  (Sir  Joseph 
Booker.) 

London-rocket,  a. 

Bot. :  Sisybrium  Irio.  It  has  runcinate, 
toothed,  or  pinnatitid  glabrous  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  occurs  on  old  walls,  &c,, 
near  Berwick  aud  Dublin.  Watson  considers 
it  a  denizen.  It  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  sprang  up  abundantly  after 
the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 

London-white,  a. 

Pigments:  A  pure  white  lead,  prepared  with 
care,'  and  ground  to  a  state  of  considerable 

fineness, 

ton -don  er,  ».  fEng.  London;  -er.]  A 
native,  inhabitant,  or  citizen  of  London. 

"The  king  hearing  of  this  h!s  demeanor,  was  so 
highly  offended  withall,  that  he  aeut  to  the  London 
eri'—ffolituted  :  Henry  111,  (MI.  1232). 

*  Lon'-don-ism,  s.  [Eng.  London  ;  -ism.] 
A  mode  of  expression  or  action  peculiar  to 
Londoners. 

"  The  Londonitmt  as  I  may  call  them,  are  far  from 
beliiK  reproachable  in  them  Reive*."—  Pegge:  Aiutc.  of 
th*  Eng.  Lung. 

Lon   don  ize,  v.t.&i.    [Eng.  London;  -use,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  invest  with  some  quality  or 
cliaracteristic  peculiar  to  London  or  to  Lon- 
doners. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  imitate  the  manners  or 
language  of  Londoners. 

lone,  a.     ["A  shortened  form  of  alone  (q.v.).] 

1.  Without  any  companion  or  fellow ;  single, 
unaccompanied  ;  not  having  another  or  others 
near. 

"When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appear'd 
And  the  Itrne  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheered.' 
Shenstone:  Judgment  of  SercuJet. 

2.  Solitary,  unfrequented,  retired,    seldom 
visited  by  man,  deserted. 

"  Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
Bo  lone  a  lake,  BO  sweet  n  strand  ! " 

,Scoft :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vl.  15. 

S.  Single,  unmarried;  without  or  having 
lost  a  husband.  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1.) 

lone-star,  s. 

Hist. :  An  American  secret  society  esta- 
blished in  1848  for  extending  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  continent  of 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  did  not 
long  attract  notice. 

lone  (IX  «•    [LANE.] 
*  lone  (2),  s.    [LOAN,  «.] 

lone  II  ness,  s.    [Eng.  lonely ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or 
lonely;  seclusion,  retirement  from  company  ; 
want  of  company  ;  solitude. 

"With  a  flute 
Her  lonelitust  she  clieen." 

Wordsworth  :  Ruth. 

2.  Sadness  for  want  of  company  or  sym- 
pathy.   (Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

*  3.  Disposition  to  solitude,    indisposition 
for  company. 

"  My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness ;  now  I  nee 
The  mystery  uf  your  lonetineu. ' 

Shakesp. :  Alt*  Well  that  End*  Well.  I.  «. 

lone'-ljr,  a.    [Eng.  lone,  a  ;  -lyt] 

1.  Alone,    lone,    not    accompanied   by   or 
having  others  near  ;  solitary. 

"  Deep  in  a  dull  her  cottage  lonely  stood." 

Dri/dcn :  Cock  A  fvx.  4. 

2.  Deserteu,  unfrequented,  retired,  solitary. 

"  They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before." 

Scott:  /lokeby,  ill.  18. 

3.  Sad    from    want   of  companionship   or 
sympathy ;  lonesome. 

"  The  heart-the  heart  !a  lonely  still  I" 

Ryron  :  One  Struggle  More. 

*  4.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  solitude  or  seclu 
ston  ;  averse  to  company. 

*  lone  -ness,  *  loan-nessc,  *.  [Ens.  lone, 
a ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lone  ; 
loneliness,  lonesomeness,  solitude. 

"  He  adds.  '  If  of  court-life  TOO  know  the  good, 
You  would  leave  toneneu.          Donne.  ,Sa(, /•-•*,  4. 

lone'  some,  *  lono  som,  a.    [Eng.  lone,  a 

••DIM.] 

1.  Lonely,  deserted,  unfrequented.  (Words 
worth :  Lucy  Cray.) 


2.  Sad  from  want   of   companionship    or 
sympathy  ;  louely. 

3.  Fit  or  adapted  for  solitude. 

"Neither  shall  we  content  ourselves  In  lonetome 
tones,  and  private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the 
divine  praises. "—Barrow .-  Xermn,u,  vol.  i..  wr.  8. 

lone   some  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lonesoriu;  -ly.) 
In  SL  lonesome  manner. 

Lone'  some  -ness,  s.  (Eng.  lonesome. ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lonesome  ;  soli- 
tude, loneliness. 

"  The  gloominess  of  the  prospect  added  horror  to  the 
Imwxnnuu  ol  the  place.  •-««».  :  Uf  of  «'r  w- 
Raleigh. 

I5ng,  *  lang.  a.,  adv.,  k  s.  (A.S.  Tang,  long; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  lang;  Icel.  langr;  Dut.  lang; 
Sw.  lang ;  Goth,  laggro ;  Ger.  lang ;  Lat. 
longus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line  or  in  the  direction  of 
length ;  having  length.     It  is  the  opposite  to 
short,  and  is  contradistinguished  from  wide 
and  broad  :  protracted  ;  exceeding  the  ordin- 
ary or  usual  length. 

"  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  1  will  leare  him  ; 
I  have  110  long  spoon.1'— Sfcatowp.  :  Tempelt,  ii.  2. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  time  ;  lasting 
or  extending  over  or  through  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

"Honour  tliy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land.  '—Jtjiidut  XX.  12. 

3.  Extending  over  a  certain  specified  length 
or  measure  :  as,  a  foot  long,  an  hour  long. 

4.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  or 
extended  series. 

5.  Continued  or  protracted  in  sound  :  as,  a 
long  note. 

6.  Tedious  in  narration  ;  extended  to  too 
great  a  length  ;  verbose. 

"  A  title  should  never  he  too  long." 

Prior:  Paulo  Purganti. 

1.  Dilatory,  slow ;  happening  or  occurring 
after  a  protracted  interval. 

"  Death  will  not  be  long  la  coming."— ffcclut.  : 
xlv.  12. 

8.  Extending  far  into  futurity  ;  far-seeing : 
as,  He  has  a  long  head. 

9.  Lingering,  longing.    (In  this  sense,  per- 
haps, connected  or  confused  with  long,  v.) 

"  Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that  way, 
he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit."— Sidney. 

B.  A>  adverb : 

1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space  or  distance  : 
as,  a  line  long  drawn  out. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  amount  of  time. 
"He  should  not  stay  long  iu  the  plaW—//o*;<i 

Ml.  IS. 

3.  At  a  point  of   time  far  distant  either 
previously  or  in  the  future  .  as,  long  before ; 
long  after. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  or  dura- 
tion of. 

"  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day."— Ceneni  xlviii.  IS. 

5.  To  a  point  of  time  in  futurity. 

"  How  l"n'j  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like 
a  strong  wind  ?  "Woo  viii.  2. 

6.  For  a  greater,  or  the  greatest  length  of 
time.    (In  the  comparative  and  superlative.) 

"When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  the  took  for 
him  an  ark  of  bulrushes.'—  Ejcodui  ii.  8. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  is  long,  ex- 
tended, or  protracted. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Mus. :  A  note  whose  length  in  common 
time  is  equal  to  four  semibreves. 

2.  Pros. :  A  long  syllable  or  foot. 

T  0)  In  the  long  run:  In  the  end;  even- 
tually. 

(2)  The  long : 

Eng.  Univ. :  The  long  vacation. 

(3)  The  long  and  the  thort  or  the  thmt  and 
the  long  of  a  mutter:   The  whole  matter  in 
brief  or  in  a  few  words. 

It  Long  is  largely  used  In  composition  in 
English,  the  meanings  of  the  compound  words 
being  generally  obvious :  as,  for  instance, 
long-absent,  long-backed,  lang-contested,  long- 
contimied,  long-deferred,  long-delayed,  long-ex- 
pected, long-haired,  limg-handed,  long-lost,  long- 
parted,  long-practised,  long-promised,  long-re- 
sounding, long-sought,  long-stretching,  long- 
threatened,  long-tried,  long-visaged,  long-wished, 

&C. 

t  long-ago,  s.  Time  long  past.  (Poetical.] 


long  r.rniccl,  a.     Having  long  urma. 
Long-armed  Aye : 
Zool. :  The  Gibbon  (q.v.). 
long-beard,  s.     Tillandsiausneoidet. 
long-billed,  a.    Having  a  long  bill. 
IiOng-billed  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Leptostominffi,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidas. 

long-bone,  s.    [CYLINDBIC,  (3).] 

long-breathed,  a.  Able  to  retain  the 
breath  for  a  long  time  ;  long-winded. 

long-cloth, .:. 

Fabric :  A  j>eculiar  kind  of  fine  cotton 
cloth,  made  milled  or  plain. 

long-clothes,  s.  pi.  An  infant's  dress, 
which  descends  below  the  feet. 

long-dozen,  s.    Thirteen. 

long-drawn,  a.  Extended  to  a  great 
length.  (Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village.) 

long-eared,  a.    Having  very  long  ear*. 

Long-eared  Bat : 

Zool. :  Plecotus  auritus,  a  common  British 
species,  occurring  also  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Fur  long,  thick, 
and  soft ;  hairs  blackish,  tipped  above  with 
brown,  with  a  reddish  or  grayish  tinge  ;  head 
and  body  about  two  inches  long  ;  expanse  of 
wings,  ten  inches. 

Long-eared  Fox: 

Zool. :  Megalotis  Lalandii,  one  of  the  Cantdse, 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  It  resembles  a 
feuuic,  but  the  bushy  tail  is  straight,  only 
half  the  length  of  the  body  and  head,  which 
together  measure  some  twenty-four  inches. 
Ears  large,  snout  long  and  pointed  :  colour, 
grayish-jellow,  white  beneath,  tail  darker, 
'l  liis  fox  differs  from  other  Caiiidaj  in  the  dental 
formula,  the  molars  being  £  instead  of  t?. 

Long-eared  Hedgehog : 

Zool. :  Erinaceus auritus.  Habitat,  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  especially  near  the  Caspian. 
The  ears  are  large,  the  muzzle  and  legs  longer 
than  in  E.  europteus,  from  which  in  habit  it 
diners  little. 

Long-eared  Owl : 

Ornith. :  Asia  otus. 

long  KHyfl-,  s.    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Uoll:tuu  •  Long 
Eliicu  [the  trade  term  for  certain  blue  and  wliite  vases 
ornamented  with  Bgnm  of  till  thin  Chiua-womeu)  is 
a  name  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  German  or 
Dutch.  Our  sailors  and  traders  culled  certain  Chinese 
vases,  from  the  figures  which  distinguished  them, 
langi  Lichen  I  =  tall  Lizzies),  alid  the  LiigHsh  snilors 
and  traders  promptly  translated  this  into  longMiuu,' 
—Pall  Mall  aaulie,  bee.  4,  1881. 

long-field,  s. 

Cricket :  A  term  including  long-field  off  and 
long-Bold  on  (q.v.). 

Long-Jield  of: 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted 
to  long-off. 

Long-field  on : 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted 
to  lony-on. 

long  tinned,  a.  Having  an  abnormally 
long  iin  or  tins. 

Long-jinned  Whale : 

Zool. :  ileguftera  longimana. 

long-firm,  s.  A  party  of  swindlers  who 
obtain  goods  on  credit,  which  they  imme- 
diately dispose  of,  moving  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  detect  ion.  The  epithet  probably  lias 
reference  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  ill 
such  nefarious  pursuits. 

long-flax,  s.  Flax  to  be  spun  its  natural 
length  without  cutting. 

long-gland,  ts. 

Sot. :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Macradenia. 

long-headed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  long  head  ;  specif.,  In 
ethnology,  dolichocephalic  (q.v.). 

"  Two  human  skulls  discovered  at  the  same  tlm« 
are  referred  liy  Prof.  Huxley  v.  tiir  luna-lttaiifd  Iberio 
type."— Dawkin* :  Early  Man  in  li,-itain.  ch.  X. 

2.  Fig. :  Shrewd,  far-seeing. 

«  long-home,  s.    The  grave. 

"  Man  goeth  to  hi*  long  homeS—Kccle*.  xlt  S. 


btVil,  b6^;  po%t,  Jtfwl;  eat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thla;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-elan,    tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  Khun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  «i$l. 
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long-horned  a.  Having  long  horns  :  as, 
S  long-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

long-horns,  >.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Adela,  by  Stainton  placed 
ander  the  family  Tineida,  by  some  others 
considered  to  be  the  type  of  a  family  Adeliil*. 
The  antenna;  are  about  three  times  as  long  as 
the  wings.  The  most  common  species,  Adela 
viridella,  flies  in  companies  like  gnats  among 
oak-trees  about  the  end  of  May. 

long- hundred,  «.  One  hundred  and 
twenty. 

long-leg,  a, 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long-legged,  a.  Having  abnormally  long 
legs. 

Long-legged  Chatteren: 

OrniOt. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Leiotrichanse,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelidse. 

Long-legged  Hawks: 

Ornith. :  The  raptorial  sub-family  Accipi- 
trinfe,  the  members  of  which  have  the  tarsus 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  tibial  bone.  In 
all  other  members  of  the  Falconidae  the  tibia 
is  always  longer  than  the  tarsus. 

Long-legged  Plover: 

Ornith. :  Himantoput  melanopterut. 

Long-legged  Thrushes: 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
bis  Crateropodinie,  a  sub-family  of  Merulide. 
They  are  larger  than  ordinary  thrushes,  are 
of  sombre  tint,  and  live  by  preference  in  the 
Vicinity  of  water. 

long-legs, «.    [DADDY  LONG-LEGS]. 

long-lived,  «.  Having  a  long  life  or 
existence.;  lasting  long. 

"  The  remnant  of  the  long-Heed  tree 
Wu  diaappeartuy  by  a  iwlft  decay." 

Wordntortk :  Jixcurium,  bk.  vL 

long-measure,  «. 

1.  Measure  of  length ;  lineal  measure. 
S.  [LONG-METRE]. 
long-metre,  ». 

Music :  The  name  of  a  hymn  metre,  four 
Hues  8's,  marked  in  books  as  L.M. 

long-necked,  a.    Having  a  long  neck. 

Long-necked  Chelodine : 

Zool. :  Chelodina  longicollis,  a  river  or  marsh 
tortoise  from  the  region  of  the  Murray  river 
in  Australia. 

long-nose,  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  pike— Belone 
mlytirw. 

long-nosed,  a.    Having  a  long  nose. 

Long-nosed  Monkey : 

Zool. :  Semnopithecut  natalit,  the  Proboscis 
Voukey.  [KAHA.J 

Long-nosed  Shrew : 

Zool. :  Sorex  longirostrit,  from  North  America. 

Long-noted  Skate : 

Ichthy. :  Saja  or  Ilaia  tomer,  a  species  of 
British  Skate,  with  the  snout  prolonged  to  a 
•harp  point.  The  fish  is  from  four  feet  seven 
inches  long,  a  little  above  three  feet  broad, 
the  tail  sixteen  inches.  The  skin  of  the  body 
is  smooth,  but  the  tail  is  rough,  with  large 
recurved  spines  on  each  border.  Colour  of 
the  fish  leaden  above,  with  dark  spots  below. 
It  is  brought  to  the  London  market. 

long-Off,  f.  [Long-JUld  off.] 
long-on,  s.  [Long-JUld  on.} 
Long  Parliament,  «. 

hist. :  A  celebrated  Parliament  which  con- 
tinued between  twelve  and  thirteen  years .  It 
first  met  on  Nov.  3,  1640,  and  was  dissolved 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  April  20,  1653.  [PAR- 
LIAMENT.] 

long-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  joiner's  plane  used  when  a  piece 
of  stuff  is  to  be  planed  up  very  straight. 

long-poll,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  shaggy  velvet. 
long-primer,  s. 

Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Small  Pica 
and  Bourgeois. 

This  line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 


long-range  barometer,  t.  A  baronM- 
ter,  the  upper  portion  of  whose  tube  is  in 
spiral  form,  and  of  diminished  diameter,  the 
distance  between  the  coils  being  usually  12 
base  to  1  perpendicular,  so  that  each  inch  rise 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  indicated  by  an 
advance  of  12  inches  in  the  spiral  coil.  An- 
other form  of  long-range  barometer  is  that 
filled  with  glycerine  instead  of  mercury,  with 
a  tube  twenty-seven  feet  long.  This  incon- 
venient length  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
combined  mercury  and  glycerine  barometer. 
It  consists  of  two  vertical  tubes  forty  inches 
In  length,  and  joined:  at  the  bottom  by  a  short 
curve.  One,  larger  in  diameter,  and  closed  at 
the  top,  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  extends 
through  the  bend,  and  partly  into  the  second 
tube  of  less  diameter,  which  is  further  partly 
filled  with  glycerine.  The  rising  and  falling 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  large  tube, 
having  a  lighter  fluid  to  balance,  and  that 
disjiersed  over  a  larger  space  by  reason  of  the 
difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  two  tubes,  a 
longer  range  is  obtained,  due  both  to  the  un- 
equal capacity  of  the  two  tubes  and  the  dif- 
ference In  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  fluids. 
These  barometers  admit  of  minute  variations 
being  read  without  the  aid  of  a  vernier. 

long  ruffer.i.  A  coarse  heckle.  [HECKLE.] 

long-saw,  i.    A  pit-saw. 

long  -  shielded,  a.  Having  a  long, 
shield-Iike  defence  on  the  body. 

Long-shielded  Jaeare: 

Zool. :  An  alligator,  Jaeare  longiscvtata,  of 
an  olive-colour,  with  spotted  jaws,  from 
tropical  America. 

long-Sight,  s.  The  same  aa  LONG-SIGHT- 
EDNESS (q.V.). 

long-sighted,  a. 

1.  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Able  to  see  things  distinctly  at  a  dis- 
tance but  not  close  at  hand ;  presbyotic. 

3.  Far-seeing,  shrewd,  sagacious. 

"Dictated  by  a  luiig-tiffhtfd  dealre  of  making  the 
royal  office  more  durable."  —  Lnrit :  Crfd.  Early 
Koman  lliaar*.  ch.  Sir.,  t  15. 

long-sightedness, «. 

1.  A  defect  of  sight  by  reason  of  which 
objects  are  seen  distinctly  when  at  a  distance, 
but  confusedly  when  close  at  hand. 

H  Where  long-sight  occurs,  the  eye  Is  not 
sufficiently  convergent,  so  that  the  image  of 
the  object  looked  at  is  formed  beyond  the 
retina.  If  the  object  be  removed  to  a  certain 
distance,  the  object  will  fall  exactly  on  the 
retina  and  be  clearly  seen.  Long-sightedness 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  advancing 
years.  The  spectacles  used  for  it  are  con- 
vergent lenses.  [SPECTACLES.]  Called  also 
Presbytism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  seeing  to  a  great 
distance. 

3.  Sagacity,  shrewdness. 
long-slide, «. 

Steam  engin.  :  A  slide-valve  of  such  length 
as  to  cover  the  ports  at  both  ends  of  cylinder, 
and  having  a  hollow  back  which  forms  an 
eduction  passage. 

long-slip, «. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long  spined,  a.    Having  long  spines. 
Long-spined  Echidna:  [POBCOPINE-ECHIDNA]. 
long-stalked,  a.    Having  a  long  stalk. 
Long-stalked  Crab : 
Zool. :  The  genus  Podophtnalmua. 
long-stop,  >. 

Cricket:  A  flelder  placed  behind  the  wicket- 
keeper  to  stop  any  balls  which  may  pass  him. 

long-stop,  r.i. 
Cricket :  To  act  as  long-stop. 
*  long-sufferance,  *.      Forbearance  to 
punish ;  mercy,  patience.  (Scott :  Sokeby,  iv.  24.) 

long-suffering,  a.  &  s. 

A.  At  adj. :   Forbearing,    patient,  bearing 
injuries  or  provocation  for  a  long  time. 

"The  Lord  God.  merciful  and  gracious,  long^ufftr- 
ino,  and  abundant  in  goodneaa  and  truth."— Exod.  : 

Xlli V.  G. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  LONO-SUFFER- 

ANCE  (q.V.). 

"  What  if  God  endured  with  much  long-ntffering  the 
TeaMla  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction."— Rom.  Ix.  22. 


long-tackle  block,  i. 

Nant.  :  A  block  having  two  single  sheaves, 
one  above  the  other.  The  lower  one  in  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  upper.  It  is  used  in 
combination  with  a  single  block,  to  form  long* 
tackle  for  loading  or  other  purchase. 

long-tall,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  animal,  especially  a  dog,  having  am 
uncut  tail.     As  the  dogs  of  those  not  quali- 
fied to  hunt  had  their  tails  cut,  the  word  came 
to  signify  gentlefolk. 

"  Come  cut  and  longtall  under  the  degree  of  a  Bqulr*  " 
— Skateip. .  Merra  Wivet  of  Windier.  111.  4. 

2.  A  greyhound.    (Slang). 

II.  Zool.  (PI.):  The  genus  Harelda  (q.T.X 
[LONG-TAILED  DUCK.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  tall  uncut,  as  • 
dog. 

long-tailed,  a.    Having  a  long  tail 

Long-tailed  Bats: 

Zool. :  The  genus  Miniopterus  (q.v.). 

Long-tailed  Blue  Jays : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Xanthura  (q.v.). 

Long-tailed  Duck,  Long-tailed  Hareld  : 

Ornith. :  Fuligina  (Anas)  glacialis,  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain.  It  la  remarkable  for  ita 
elongated  tail-feathers. 

Long-tailed  Field-Mouse : 

Zool. :  Mus  sylvaticus,  the  Wood  Mouse  (q.  v.Jk 

Long-tailed  Hareld:  [Long-tailed  Duck}. 

Long-tailed  Hawk : 

Ornith. :  Micrastur  semitorquatut. 

Long-tailed  Horned  Owl: 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Long-eared  Ou>(  (q.T.Ji 

Long-tailed  Locust-eater: 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Gryllivora  longicauda,  one  of  the  Sylvidffi. 

Long-tailed  Mole  : 

Zool. :  Talma  macrura,  a  native  of  Northern 
India. 

Long-tailed  Pangolin: 

Zool. :  Manis  tetradactyla.,  a  scaly  Ant-eater 
from  Eastern  Africa.  Dark-brown  in  colour, 
with  the  hair  of  the  face  and  under-sides  black ; 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  makes  up  two-thirds.  Called  also  the 
Four-fingered  Pangolin. 

Long-tatted  Tiger  Cat:     • 

Zool. :  Felismacrurus.  Habitat,  Brazil,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied.  It  resembles  the  ocelot,  but  is 
smaller,  and  its  spots  are  not  so  well  marked. 
Length  of  body,  about  twenty-seven  inches ; 
tails,  fourteen  Inches.  Sometimes  called  th* 
Ocelofd  Leopard. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse ; 

Ornith. :  Pana  caudatut.  the  Bottle-tit. 

Long-tailed  Trogon : 

Ornith. :  Pharomacrut  mocinno,  the  Queaal 
(q.v.). 

long-threadworm,  >.    [THREADWORM.) 

long-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  timber  rising  from  the 
cants,  and  continued  iu  one  piece  to  the  top 
of  the  second  I'ut  tock. 

long-torn,  s. 

1.  Mining:    An   apparatus   used   by   th« 
Californians  for  washing  gold  from  the  earth 
or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found.     It  consists  of 
a  wooden  trough,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  about  a  foot  wide.    At  its  lower 
end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of  sheet- 
iron  pierced  with  holes  hah*  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  a  couple 
of  inches  deep.    The  apparatus  is  set  at  an 
inclination  over   the  place  which  is  to  be 
worked,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  kept  running 
through  it  by  means  of  a  hose  ;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  shovel  in  the  dirt,  one  man 
stands  at  the  lower  end  stirring  the  mass,  aa 
it  is  washed  down,  and  separating  the  stones, 
while  the  earth  and  gravel  fall  through  th» 
sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are  again 
sifted.    (Bartlett.) 

2.  Ordnance:  A  cannon  of  large  size  and 
special  length. 

*  long-tongued,  a.  Talkative,  chattering, 
prating.  (Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2.) 


te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,   there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
ar.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Sjrrian,    »,  on  =  e ;  ejr  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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long-vacation,  *.    [VACATION.] 

long  valve,  a. 

Steam-eng.  :  [LoN 
long  waiated,  a, 

A.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Having  a  long  waist.    (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Long  from  thearmpits  to  the  waist.  (Said 
of  a  dress.) 

B.  Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  having  a  long 
waist.    [WAIST.] 

long-  winded,  a. 

1.  Having   good   breath    or  wind  ;   long- 
breathed. 

2.  Tedious  :  wearisome  from  prolixity.  (Ap- 
plied to  persons  and  things.) 

"He  would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  o»nt 
without  book*."—  Jfacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

long  wlndedness,  *.  Tedious  pro- 
lixity. 

"  He  makea  the  Doctor,  In  spite  of  his  lony-\eindfd- 
««M.  RD  amtuiDg  and  even  sympathetic  personage.  — 
Pall  Matt  QaMtt*,  Feb.  18,  1884. 

long-winged,  a.    Having  long  wings. 

Long-winged  Puff-bird  : 

Ornith.  :  Cheluloptera  tenebrosa,  one  of  the 
Bueconidse,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Long-winged  Swtft:  The  Indian  genus  Ma- 
cropteryx  of  Swainson. 

long-wool,  s.  Combing  wool,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  shorter  which  is  carded. 

*  long-yarned,  o.      Spun  out,  unduly 

protracted. 

"  Ofttimw  when  Giles  doth  find 
Harsh  right*  nt  home,  Giles  wtaheth  he  were  blind  ; 
All  this  il'.tli  Joui  ;  or  that  his  long-yarn  d  life 
Were  quite  «puii  out."       B«n  Jonton  :  JSpiffram  43. 

l&ng,  *  long-en,  '  long-i-en,  v.t.  A  i. 
[A.S.  langian,  longian  =  to  lengthen,  to  long 
after,  from  tang,  long  =  long  (q.v.),  ] 

*A.  Trans.  :  To  lengthen. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  L  To  lengthen  ;  to  become  long  or  longer. 

"Tbonne  M  dieg  langath."—  Popular  Treatittt  on 
Science,  p.  9. 

2.  To  stretch  the  mind  or  heart  after  any* 
thing  ;  to  have  an  eager  desire  ;  to  desire  any- 
thing earnestly.  (Followed  by  for  or  ajttr,  or 
Vy  an  infinitive.) 

"Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 
That  longed  to  1»  deceived." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermatn,  Hi  I 

S.  To  have  an  eager  appetite.  (Generally 
followed  by  for.) 

"  And  David  longed,  and  Mid,  Oh  that  one  would 
live  me  tlrlnk  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem."—!  CKron. 
*L  17. 

*4.  To  belong. 

"But  he  me  flrat  through  pride  and  puiitaance  •troof, 
AiMy  Id,  not  knowing  what  to  armes  doth  lang." 

Spenter:  P.  «..  VI.  It  8. 

*l8ng,  adv.  PA  shortened  form  of  along  (q.v.  )."] 
By  means  ofj  by  reason  of,  because  of. 

"  It's  all  tonff  ou  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before.  —ProlOfU*  to  Return*  from  farnauut. 

long-shore  man,  s.  A  labourer  em- 
ployed about  wharves  in  loading  or  unloading 
vessels. 

•iSn-gW-vi-t^,  i.    [LONGEVITY.] 

long  an,  longyen,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Nephelium,  Dimocarpue,  or 
Euphoria  Longanum,  a  sapindaceous  tree  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.    It  is  akin  to  the 
Litchi.  but  the  fruit  is  smaller,  being  but 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.     It 
has  a  semi-transparent  pulp,  is  eatable,  and 
Is  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets. 

2.  The  tree  itself. 

t  lon-ga-nfm'-i'-ty,  *•  [Lat.  longanimita*, 
tromlongus  =  long,  and  animus  =  mind  ;  Fr. 
longanimite  ;  Ital.  longanimita.]  Forbear- 
ance, loDg'Suffering,  patience. 

"  It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job  ai  It  did  the 
Bieelcneue  of  MOMB,  and  would  surely  have  mattered 
any,  but  the  longanimity  and  lasting  nufferaac*  of 
God."—  Bro*m»  :  Vulgar  Srroitrt,  bk.  i.,  cb.  11L 


boat,  *.  [Eng.  long,  and  boat.] 
Naut.  :  A  large  ship's  boat,  from  32  to  40 
feet  long,  having  a  beam  from  '29  to  '25  of  its 
length.  It  has  a  heavy,  fiat  floor,  and  is 
sharper  in  its  floor  than  a  launch.  It  is  carvel 
built 

"  At  the  flnt  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  hi.  longboat."—  Watun. 


i  half 


long  bow,  s.  [Eng.  long,  a.,  and  bow.]  The 
national  weapon  of  the  English  from  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  to  the  introduction  of 
firearms.  It  was  used  with  great  effect 
at  Crecy  (1346).  The  bow  was  of  the 
height  of  the  archer,  and  made  of 
yew,  ash.otc.  The  arrow  was' 
as  long  as  the  bow. 

If  To  draw  the  longbow:  To 
tell  improbable  or  exagger- 
ated stories. 
"At  B  peaking  truth  perhaps  they 

are  leu  clever, 

Bat  drum  the  longbotf  better 
now  than  ever." 

Byron :  Doit  Juan,  ZTl. 

*  lOhgC,  I.      [LUNOI,   I.) 

,».i.  [LUNOI, 


*longe(2),D.i.  [Lone, ».] 

18ng'-er,  «.  l[Eug.  long,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
longs  ;  one  who  desires  anything  earnestly. 

ing'-ers,  s.  pi.    [LONGER,  o.] 
Naut. :  The  casks  stored  next  the  keelson. 

Min-ge'-val,  "  lSn-g»'-vaL  a.  [Lat.  (on- 
<evus,  from  longus  =  long,  and  (svum  =  an  age.] 
Long-lived. 

«l8n-geV-)[-t?.  "lSn-gieV-1-tf.     Mon- 

gsev-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  longaivitas,  from  lon- 
gavus.]  Length  of  life  ;  great  age  or  dura- 
tion of  life. 

"  We  shall  single  out  the  deer ,  upon  concession  a 
long-lived  animal,  and  in  longojnty  by  many  conceived 
to  attain  unto  hundred.. "— Browne :  Vulgar  Srroun. 
bk.  11..  ch.  In. 

U  (1)  The  term  may  be  applied  to  the  dura- 
tion of  species,  genera,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  the 
life  of  individuals. 

"  Relative  longevity  of  apeciea  in  the  Mammalia  and 
Teat*~ea."— Lyett :  Student't  Element!  of  Qeol.,  p.  139. 

(2)  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  lives 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  greatly 
extended,  Methusaleh  having  reached  the  age 
of  969  years  (Gen.  v.  27).  When  Psalm  xc. 
was  written,  the  limits  of  human  life  were  as 
they  are  now.  A  few  instances  of  abnormal 
longevity  still  occur,  though  a  large  number 
of  the  recorded  cases  are  mythic.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  a  workhouse  or  a  pauper  outside,  on 
reaching  100,  is  sure  to  receive  much  considera- 
tion and  many  presents  from  the  public,  on 
which  account  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  add  on  a  substantial  number  of  years  to 
the  life.  Even  people  not  paupers  may  be 
tempted  to  do  it.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  poor  man.  Colour  M'Crain,  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  really  spent 
180  Christinas  seasons  in  his  house ;  or  whether 
Old  Parr  "was  in  his  153rd  year"  when  he 
died,  in  1635 ;  or  Henry  Jenkins  169  when  he 
died,  in  1670 ;  or  whether  Thomas  Cam,  who 
died  in  1588,  was  207  ;  or  Johannes  de  Tem- 
ppribus,  whose  life  ended  in  1014,  was  361. 
The  existence  of  centenarians  stands  on  good 
evidence.  A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Unst,  died  at  the  age  of  102,  and 
Sir  Moses  Monteflore's  hundredth  birthday 
has  been  celebrated.  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General 
Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  says  that  if 
the  returns  made  to  the  office  as  to  the  ages 
of  persons  deceased  can  be  depended  on,  223 
persons  (79  men  and  144  women)  out  of  every 
million  of  the  population  reach  100  years; 
one,  a  woman,  reaches  108.  The  longevity 
tends  to  be  greater  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  has  been  recently  thought  by  sanitarians 
that  when  the  laws  of  health  are  completely 
observed  that  125  years  are  the  natural  term  of 
human  life. 

'l8n-geV-ou8'l8n-g»V-ons,«.  [Lat.fcm- 

gavus,  from  longus  —  long,  and  cmtm  aa  an  age.] 

Living  a  long  time  ;  long-lived  ;  of  great  age. 

"  Cedar  wood  is  fcmp«»0i«  and  an  evergreen."— Orm : 

Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv..  ch.  vllL 

iShg'-h&nd,  s  [Eng.  long,  and  hc.-id.}  Ordi- 
nary writing,  or  written  characters,  as  distin- 
guished from  shorthand,  stenography,  Ac. 

iSn'-gi-corn,  «.  *  a,    [LONOICOKMES.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longi- 
cornes (q.v.). 

"A  chirping  noise,  like  §o««  of  the  Longtcorn  eo- 
leoptera.'— Swainfon  *  Strickland:  Intectt,  p.  133. 

B.  As  tutat. :   A  member   of  the   family 
Longicornes. 

"  Cerambyx  herot,  a  common  European  longicorn.1 
—H.  W.  Botet.  P.L.S..  in  CoueUiSat.  Silt.,  v.  1M. 


Ion  gl  cor'  ne$,    Ion  gi  cor  nl  a,  i.  pi. 

[Lat.  longus  =  long,  and  mrnu  =  a  horn.] 

Entom.  :  Longicorns,  a  subsection  of 
Beetles,  section  Tetramera.  The  antennas  are 
usually  longer  than  the  body.  They  are  nli- 
form,  tapering,  or  more  rarely  hooked  01 
pectinated;  the  mandibles  are  large;  tin 
thorax  and  part  of  the  elytra  sometimes  with 
spines ;  the  body  elongated  ;  the  colour,  aa  a 
rule,  bright.  The  longicornes  are  large  beetles, 
the  larvee  of  which  feed  on  timber.  The  perfect 
insect  makes  a  sound  produced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  hind  limb  of  the  prothorax  over  a 
finely-ribbed  prominence  on  the  mesothorax 
beneath.  It  is  divided  into  three  families. 
Priouidte,  Cerambycidae,  and  Lepturidse(q.v.). 

*  I6n-£l-l&t'-er-t>l,  o.  [Lat.  longus = long,  and 

tateralis  =  pertaining  to  the  side  ;  ta(«»(genit. 
iota-is)  =  a  side.]  Having  long  sides  ;  having 
the  form  of  an  elongated  parallelogram. 

"But  Nineveh,  which  authon  acknowledge  to  have 
exceeded  Babylon,  was  of  a  longilateral  figure."— 
Browne:  Cyrui  Garden,  ch.  li. 

Ion  gim  -a  nous,  a.  [Lat.  Jongtis  =  long, 
and  manvs  '=  a  hand  ;  Fr.  longimune.]  Hav- 
ing long  hands ;  long-handed. 

"  Whose  malice  was  never  ao  longlmanotu  as  to  remwh 

the  »oul  of  their  enemiea."— Browne:  Vulgar  grrourt, 

bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiz. 

*  Ion  gim'-S-try,   s.     [Lat.   longus  =  long, 
andGr  ni7pw(metron)  =  ameasure.]    Theart 
or  practice  of  treasuring  distances  or  lengths. 

"  Our  two  eyea  are  like  two  different  itatious  in 
longimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured."— Cheyne:  rhiloto- 
fMcal  Prtnctplei. 

long  ing,  "longyng,  pr.  par.,  o.,  *  «. 
[Loso,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (St» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eager  desire  or  yearning ; 
a  craving  or  morbid  appetite. 

"  I  have  a  woman's  longing,  .  .  . 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace. ' 

.ihateif.:  WinUfl  Tale,  rr.  4. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar 
and  often  whimsical  desires  of  females  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  those  states  In  which  the 
uterine  discharge  is  suppressed. 

long  Ing  1^,  adv.  [Eng.  longing;  -Ij/.J  In 
alonging  manner;  with  eager  desire  or 
yearning. 

"  Nor  did  his  eye.  leas  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  nnils  of  burnished  gold. 

Oryden  :  rtrtit;  .KaeU  it  417. 

'  I8n  gin'-qul-tjr,  s.    [Lat.  tonginguitas,  from 

longinquus  =  long,  extensive  ;  tongus  =  long.) 
Greatness  of  distance. 

"Pope  Leo  himself  law  that  Kmglnamty  of  region 
doth  cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become  ovw 
dilatory."— Barrow  :  Of  Ae  Pope'i  Supremacy. 

Ion'  gi-pilp,  a.  tit.    [LoNcn ALIM.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longi- 

palpi  (q.v.). 
S.  As  subst.  :  An  insect  of  the  section  Longi- 

palpi  (q.v.). 

Wn'-gl-pSl-pi,  ».  pi.  ILat.  longus,  and  palpi, 
pi.  of  palpus  =  a  stroking,  nattering.  By  en- 
tomologists used  for  a  feeler.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  and 
Cuvier  to  a  section  of  the  Brachelytra.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  almost  as  long  as  the 
head.  Genera,  Pcederus,  Stenus,  &c. 

lSn-fcl-pSn-na'-t«e, «.  pi-  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  longipennatus,  from  Lat.  longus  =  long, 
and  pennatus  =  winged  ;  penna  =  a  feather.] 
Ornith. :  A  tribe  of  Birds,  order  Natatores. 
The  wings  are  long ;  the  bill  pointed,  knife- 
like,  or  hooked  ;  the  hind  toes  not  connected 
with  the  others  by  a  membrane.  Families 
Laridffi,  Procellaridffi. 

ISn-gi-ptSn'-nate,  o.  [LONGIPF.SS.-AT*.] 
Having  long  wings. 

iSn-gi-pSn'-nej,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  longui  =  long, 
and  penna.  =  a  feather.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
family  of  Sea  Birds  containing  the  long- 
winged  species,  which,  by  their  great  capa- 
bility of  Bight,  are  spread  everywhere  ov«r 
the  ocean.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Procellaria,  Thalassidroma  (Petrels),  Dio- 
meiii.i,  the  Albatross,  &c. 

t  l6n-61-r8B'-ter,  s.   [LONOIROSTBES.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  the  order  Longirostrei 
(q.v.). 


Mil.  b,Sy ;  pout.  JoiM;  oat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  t?em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    pb  =  fc 
tian  .-  •ban.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -aion  -  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -slons  -  shus.   -We,  -die,  £c.  -  bel,  del. 
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I6n  gl-ro's'-tral.a.  [LONOIBOSTRKS.]  Having 
<*  long  bill  or  oeak  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Longfrostres  (q.v.). 

Ion  gtf-roV-tres,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  longus  =  long  ;  rostrum  =  bill  or  beak, 
and  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  ~ca.] 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
family  of  Wading  Birds,  having  a  slender  long 
weak  bill,  with  which  they  grope  in  mud  for 
worms  and  small  insects.  He  included  under 
ft  the  genera  Scolopax  (Snipes),  Ibis,  Nu- 
meniua  (the  Curlew),  Ac. 

Idng'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -ish.]  Rather 
long,  somewhat  long. 

"A  longith  day's  Journey."—  Jfrt  OtukrU:  Sylvia'* 
Lovvrt.  ch.  Is. 

16n   gi  tilde,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  longitude  = 
length,  duration,  from  longus  =  long.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Length. 

"  Mine  [leg*]  spindling  Into  longitud*  Immense." 
Oowptr  :  Tatk.  r.  11. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  distance  in  degrees  reckoned 
along  the  ecliptic  from  the  spring  equinox  to 
a  circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing  through 
the  heavenly   body  whose   longitude  is  re* 
qnired.    A  star  situated  directly  in  the  line 
between  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  venial 
equinox  has  no  longitude.     In  place  of  celes- 
tial longitudes  right  ascensions  are  now  gene- 
rally noted. 

2.  Otog.  :   Distance  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.     The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of 
the  equator  Intercepted  between  the  meridian 
of  the  place  and  a  meridian  passing  through 
some  other  place  from   which  longitude    is 
reckoned.     Longitude,  in  this  country,  as  in 
England,  is  most  generally  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.     It  is  also  reckoned 
from  the  meridians  of  Washington,  Paris,  Ac. 
Longitude  is  expressed  in  degrees,  minute, 
and  seconds,  or  in  time,  15°  being  equivalent 
to  one  hour.    It  is  reckoned  to  180°  east  or 
west 

H  (1)  Geocentric   longitude  :   [GEOCENTRIC* 

1X)NOITUDE]. 

(2)  Heliocentric  longitude  : 

Astron.  :  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  coincides  with  that  of  the 

sun. 

longitude  star,  $. 

Astron.  (PL)  :  Certain  stars  whose  exact 
position  is  known,  and  which  may  he  used  as 
aids  in  calculating  celestial  longitudes. 

lon-gl-  tud'-in-al,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  longitudo, 
genit.  U>ngitudin(is)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.  ] 

[  LONGITUDE.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  longitude  or 
length  :  as,  longitudinal  extent  ;  extending 
or  running  lengthwise  :  as,  a  longitudinal 
timber. 

"  These  veolcule  are  distended,  and  their  longitu- 
dinal diameter*  straitened."—  Cheyne  :  Philosophical 
Prineij*Ut. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  railway  sleeper  laid  pa- 
rallel with  the  rails. 

longitudinal  dehlscencc,  *. 

Bot.  (Of  an  anther)  ;  Dehiseence  in  the  di- 
rection of—  1.«.,  along,  not  across,  the  cells. 

longitudinal-sinus,  *.    [SINUS.] 

longitudinal-tension,  *. 
Bot.  :  Tension  in  the  direction  of  the  grow- 
ing structure  in  a  plant. 

Ion  -  gi  -  tud'  In  -  al  -  1?.  adv.  [Eng.  longi- 
tudinal ;  -ly.]  In  a  longitudinal  manner  or 
direction  ;  lengthwise. 

"To  withstand  the  bones  being  pulled  asunder  ton- 

ffitu>linal/y."—f'aley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

•  Ion  gi-tud  in-ar'  i  an,  a.  [Lat.  longi- 
tudo  (genit.  longitudinis)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-arum.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  having  to  do  with 
longitude. 

M6n-gi-tud'-m-at-ed,a.   [LONGITUDE.] 

Extended  iu  length. 


'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  long;  -ly.} 

1.  For  a  long  time  ;  long,  tediously,  weari- 
somely. 

2.  Longingly  ;  with  longing. 

"  Master,  you  looked  BO  longjy  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  marked  Dot  what's  the  pith  of  all." 
SAake*p.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 


Long  mynd.  s.    [See  def.J 

Geog. :  A  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 

Long mynd  group,  s. 

Geol. ;  The  name  giveu  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick  to  a  series  of  beds  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Cambrian.  They  consist  of  a  thick 
aeries  of  olive-green,  purple-red,  and  gray 
grits  and  conglomerates,  occurring  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Harlech  grits  and  the  Llanberis  slates ; 
the  former  are  6,000  feet  thick  in  the  Long- 
mynd  Hills,  and  in  parts  of  Merionethshire 
yet  thicker.  They  contain  a  few  annelids, 
trilobitea,  &c.  The  latter  occur  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, where  they  are  3,000  feet  thick),  and  con* 
tain  a  zoophyte,  Oldhamia  antiqua.  (LyelL) 

*  long  ness,  ».    [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -ne».]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  long ;  length. 

Loh  go  bar'-di,  «.  pi.    [LOMBARD.) 

Idng  -shanks,  *.    [Eng.  long,  and  shanks.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Long-legged  Plover, 
Himantopus  (q.v.). 

*  Idng'- so*m«,  a.      [Eng.    long,    a.;   -some.] 
Long  ;  tedious  or  wearisome  by  its  length. 

"  With  oyle  and  weecke  to  but  the  lonyiomt  night" 
Gatcoiyne  :  Dan  Bartholomew  of  finite. 

*  longf-some-noss,  s.  [Eng.  longsome;  -ness.] 
The    quality    or   state    of   being    longsome ; 
tediousness,  wearisomenesi. 

I6ng  spun,  a.  [Eng.  long,  and  spun.]  Spun 
out  to  a  great  length  ;  tedious,  long-winded. 

long  -ways,  l6ng'-wise,  mdv.  [Eng.  long; 
-ways  or  -wise.]  In  a  longitudinal  direction  ; 
in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

"This  Island  stands  aa  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  long. 
tMtyi  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples."— Additon  : 
On  Italy. 

Ion  i  cer'-a,  *.  [Named  after  Adam  Loulcer, 
a  German  botanist  (1528-1586).] 

Sot. :  Honeysuckle,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Lonicere*.  It  consists  of  erect,  pro- 
ducts or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exsti  pulate  lea  ves,an  ovoid  or  sub-globose  calyx 
tube,  a  tubular,  funnel -shaped,  or  campanu- 
late  corolla,  with  the  lip  oblique  or  two-lipped ; 
five-lobed;  live  stamens;  ovary,  many-seeded  : 
a  style  filiform ;  stigma,  capitate ;  fruit,  a 
fleshy  berry ;  two  or  three-celled,  with  few 
seeds.  Eighty  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Loni- 
cera  ctxrulea  are  a  favourite  food  with  the 
Karatchadales,  as  are  those  of  //.  angustifolia 
with  the  Hindoos.  Goats  are  said  to  fatten 
on  the  leaves  of  L.  hypoleuca,  and  cattle  to 
eat  those  of  L.  quinquelocularis,  both  Indian 
species.  The  seed  of  L.  glauca  are  prescribed 
in  India  for  colic  in  horses.  [HOKETSUCKLE.] 

I6n  i-'Cer'-g-a,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  lonicer(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Caprifoliaceee. 


lone,   a.;  -ith.]    Some- 


*  lon'-ash,  a.    [Bug. 
what  lone  or  lonely. 

16ns  da  -lel-a,  «.  [Named  by  McCoy  In  1849 
after  Mr.  Wm.  Lonsdale,  a  distinguished  geo- 
logist, who  described  many  species  of  corals, 
Ac.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyathophyllidae.  Londaleia  Jloriformis  is  a 
flower-like  coral  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

loo  (1),  *  In,  s.  &  a.  [A  shortened  form  of 
lanterloo  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  round  game  at  cards. 

"  A  secret  Indignation,  that  all  those  affections  «.  ( 
the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon  a 
hand  at  loo  '-Add-on  : 

B,  As  adj.  :  Used  or  intended  for  the  game 
of  loo  :  as,  a  loo  table. 

lod  (2),  s.    [LovE.]    (Scotch.) 

loo,  inter.  [See  def  ]  A  shortened  form  of 
halloo  (q.v.).  (Shakesp.  ;  Troilus  £  Cressida, 
v.  7.) 

loo,  v.t.    [Loo  (1),  s.]    To  beat  at  the  game  of 
loo  by  winning  every  trick  ;  hence,  to  defeat. 
"  Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  too  her. 
When  she  had  left  It  wholly  to  her." 
:  To  a 


Io6b'-My\  adv.  &  a.     [Eng.  looby  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  looby  ;  in  an  awkward, 
clumsy  fashion. 


B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  clumsy. 

"A  l-fitiilj/  country  fellow  putting  tu  for  a  part 
among  the  scholars,"— L' Ettranye. 

*  loo   by,  s.     [Prob.  allied  to  lubber,  lob,  &c.] 
An  awkward  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber, 

"I  am  somewhat  flurried,  aud  tlmt  cuiifouuded 
looby  has  perceived  it." -Sheridan  :  Rival*.  1L  L 

*  loocn,  s.    [Locn.] 

*  loode  stcrre,  s.    [LOADSTAR.] 
loof.  v.t.    [LUFF.] 

loof  (I),  s.     [Out.  loef  =  a  we&ther-guage  (also 
applied  to  various  parts  of  a  vessel).]    [LUFF.] 
Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  bow  where  the 
timbers  begin  to  curve  in  towards  the  stem. 

loof  (2),  luif,  s.     [Icel.  l<fi ;  Goth,  lofa.]    Tha 
palm  of  the  hand, 
^  Outside  of  the  loof:  The  back  of  the  hand. 

"The  outride  o  the  loaf  to  them  at  the  last  day. "- 
— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

look,  *  lok-  en.  *  lok  i  en,  v.i,  A  t.  [A.S. 
loccan  =  to  look,  to  see ;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  luogfn ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hutgen  =  to  mark, 
to  behold,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  looc;  M.  H.  Ger. 
luoc ;  Ger.  locli  =  a  hole.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Subjectively: 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object  tor 
the  purpose  of  seeing  it ;  to  gaze.    (Followed 
by  after,  at,  for,  in,  on,  to,  or  inwards.) 

"And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door." 

Longfellow:  rittayt  Btackinit*. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  or  understanding ;  to 
consider,  to  examine. 

*  3.  To  expect ;  to  hare  expectation  or  anti- 
cipation ;  to  anticipate. 

"  I  looked  yon  would  have  glTen  m«  year  petition," 
Skaketp.  :  Jfonry  ('///.,  v.  L 

4.  To  take  care,  to  take  heed,  to  observe, 
to  watch. 

"  Look  you  bring  me  In  the  names. " — S\aJc4sp.:  Me» 
tura  for  Meuture.  It  L 

5.  To  be  turned  or  lie  in  any  direction ;  to 
face,  to  front. 

"The  door  of  the  Inner  gate  that  Uoluth  toward  Uw 
north."— EteHcl  viii.  S. 

IL  Objectively: 

1.  To  have  any  particular  appearance  ;  to 
seem,  to  appear. 

"  Thou  look**  not  like  deceit' 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  584. 

2.  To  have  or  assume  any  particular  air  or 
mien.    (The  sense  is  completed  by  an  adjec- 
tive or  an  adverb.) 

"  Row  cheerfully  my  mother  looki." — Shaketp  : 
ffamltt,  la  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  the  eyes  on  or  towards ;  to  look  at. 

"  '  I  can  look  yon  in  the  face,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  do  a* 
nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed."—  Macuulay; 
SM.  A  "jr..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

"I  will  loot  some  linen  for  your  bead." — Shaketp.: 
jftrry  Wivct  of  Windtor,  Iv.  S. 

"3.  To  expect. 

"  The  gift*  she  lookt  from  me." 

Shakftp.  :  Winter  t  Tola,  iv.  4 

*  4.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

*  5.  To  Influence  by  looks. 

"  A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  «i  empire. 
And  look  the  world  to  law." 

Dryden  :  Cteommtt. 

*1  1.  To  look  about :  To  turn  the  eyes  on  all 
sides  ;  to  look  round. 

2.  To  look  about  one:  To  be  wary  or  watch- 
ful ;  to  be  on  one's  guard. 

"  John's  CRUM  was  a  pood  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it;  however,  John 
begun  to  think  It  high  time  to  took  about  him."— 
Arbuthnot :  ffittory  of  John  Suit. 

3.  To  look  after : 

(1)  To  search  or  seek  for. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  expectation. 

"  Men's  hearts  falline  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coniiug  on  the  earth. 
—Luke  x xi.  26. 

(8)  To  take  care  of,  to  attend  to  :  as,  To  look 
after  children. 

*  4.  To  look  dmvn :  To  put  down  or  quell  bf 
a  show  of  force,  power,  or  authority  ;  to  frown 
down. 

5.  To  look  down  upon :  To  despise  ;  to  regard 
as  an  inferior. 

6.  To  look  for : 

(1)  To  search  for,  to  seek. 


Ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  => kw. 
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(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate. 
"The  lord  of  that  Berrant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
to  looketh  uot  fur  him."— Mattltew  xxiv.  tw. 

7.  To  look  forward  to :   To  expect,  especially 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  ;  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure. 

8.  To  look  into :   To  examine  closely  or  nar- 
rowly ;  to  inspect  carefully,  to  sift. 


Hit  nephew't  levies  to  lilm  appear1!. 
Tu  be  ft  preparation  'gainst  tlio  Pulack  ; 
But  better  look'd  into,  lie  truly  found 


To  be  ft  preparation  'ga 

But  tatter  ImKd  into.  1..  

It  was  against  your  liit-lm. •••*.' 


:  Bamlet.  U.  i. 

9.  To  look  on  : 

0)  To  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor. 
(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

••  None  wonld  ?oo*  on  her.'—  Shaketp. :  Pericles.  IT.  8. 

(8)  To  consider,  to  think  of. 

10.  To  look  out : 

(1)  Intrans. :   To  be  on  the  watch ;  to  be 
•wary  or  watchful. 

(2)  Trant. :  To  search  for  and  discoyer ;  to 
•elect,  to  choose,  to  pick  out. 

11.  To  look  over : 

(1)  To  examine,  to  go  through  :  as,  To  look 
ewer  accounts. 

(2)  To  overlook ;  to  pass  by  or  over :  as,  To 
Zoofc  over  a  fiu.lt. 

12.  To  look  to,  or  unto : 

(1)  To  watch,  to  attend. 

"Will  you  loot  to  those  things  I  told  you  all"— 
ghakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Xothinff,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  depend  upon. 

13.  To  look  through : 

(1)  To  see  through  ;   to  see  and  understand 
perfectly. 

(2)  To  examine  the  contents  of :  M,  To  look 
through  a  museum. 

14.  To  look  tip : 

(1)  To  search  for  until  found. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to ;  to  call  upon :  as,  To 
look  a  person  vp.    (Colloquial.) 

look,  s.    [LOOK,  u] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing ;  a  glance. 

"  Then  wltb  a  kind  compassionating  look, 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke. 
Few  words  he  said." 

llriden  :  Absalom  t  Achitophel,  I.  1H. 

2.  Air  of  the  face ;  aspect,  mien  ;  cast  of 
the  countenance ;  expression  of  the  eye  and 
oountenance. 

"  Thou  cream -fac'd  loon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  >" 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  f.  t. 

U  Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  specific 
term  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  momentary 
Took :  a  look  may  be  characterized  us  severe  or 
mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind  ;  a  glance 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight :  so 
likewise  we  speak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching 
a  glance. 

look-out,  s. 

1.  A  careful  watch :   as,  To  keep  a  good 
look-out. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

3.  A  place  from  which  a  watch  is  kept. 
Look-out  man :  A  person  employed  to  keep 

watch. 

look  er,  "lok-er,  s.  [Eng.  look,  T.,  •«•.] 
One  who  looks. 

looker-on,  s.  One  who  is  a  mere  spec- 
tator, not  an  actor. 

"  How  proud  and  happy  they  1  the  crowd 
Of  lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud  !" 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Hylstone,  T. 

look  ing,  "lok-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s. 
[LOOK,  t'.J 

A,  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  6t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A>  tubst. :  The  act  of  taming  the  eyes 
on  or  towards  any  object ;  a  glance. 

*  looking-for,  s.  Expectation,  anticipa- 
tion. 

"  A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment "—Bt- 

looking  glass,  ».  A  mirror ;  a  glass 
silvered  on  the  back,  so  as  to  show  reflections. 

lookimg-glaat  tree : 

Sot. :  The  genus  Heritiera,  one  of  the  Ster- 
culiaceae.  The  resemblance  to  a  looking-gluss 
is  in  the  silvery-white  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Four  species  are  known  from  India  and  Africa. 

Io6l,  ».    [Prob.  from  Lat.  locului  =  a  cofler.] 

MetaU. :  A  vessel  to  receive  the  washing  of 
metallic  ores. 


loom  (1),  *  lome,  s.  t  A.S.  gettma  =  a  tool,  an 
implement.] 

*  1.  A  tool,  an  implement,  a  utensil. 

"  The  lomes  that  ich  laboure  with  and  yflode  deatrre 
Ya  pater  noater  and  lay  prymer." 

Fieri  Plouhmnn,  p.  77. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is 
woven  into  fabric.  They  may  be  either  hand. 
looms  or  power-Joo™,  the  former  being  worked 
by  the  person  weaving,  the  latter  driven  by 
steam  or  other  motive  power.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  loom  are  : — (1)  A  frame  in  which 
the  row  of  yams  forming  the  warp  is  held ; 
(2)  Leashes  or  harness  which  govern  the  de- 
cussatiou  of  the  threads  to  form  a  shed  for 
the  woof. 

2.  Kaut. :  The  part  of  the  length  of  an  oar 
inside  the  rowlock  in  rowing. 

loom  card,  s. 

Weav. :  A  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jftcquard 
weaving. 

loom  harness,  s. 

Wean. :  That  portion  of  the  loom  by  which 
the  warp-threads  are  moved  to  make  the 
decussation,  forming  the  shed  in  which  the 
shuttle  travels  and  leaves  the  weft-thread. 
The  harness  has  heddles  with  loops  for  the 
warps,  and  some  are  raised  above  the  others, 
either  in  regular  alternation  for  plain  weaving, 
or  in  other  order,  according  to  the  pattern. 

loom-shuttle,  >.  One  for  carrying  the 
weft-thread  through  the  shed  formed  by  the 
decussation  of  the  warp.  An  orifice  is  made 
through  the  shuttle  in  line  with  the  yarn-eye, 
and  another  through  the  bottom  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  end. 

*  loom  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  LOON  (S),  $. 

"A  loom  Is  as  Mi'  as  a  goose:  of  a  dark  colour, 
dappled  with  white  spots  on  the  neck.  back,  ana 
wings,  each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two 
spot*.  They  breed  in  Farr  Island." — Grew :  Jtueaurn. 

loom  (3),  s.  [Loon,  it.}  The  faint  or  indistinct 
appearance  of  anything  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 

loom,  *  lum  on,  v.i.  [Icel.  Ijoma  =  to  gleam, 
to  shine  ;  Ijomi  —  a  beam,  a  ray ;  A.S.  leoma 
=  a  beam  ;  leomiun  =  to  gleam,  to  shine.] 

*  1.  To  shine. 

"Here  lure  tenus  llht"  Lirlc  fern*,  p.  SS. 

2.  To  appear  above  the  surface ;  espec.,  of 
water  or  of  the  sea ;  to  appear  indistinctly  or 
faintly  in  the  distance. 

"The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabina  loom  afar  off." — 
Dennis :  Cities  *  Cemeteries  of  Itruria,  11.  36. 

*  S.  To  appear  to  the  mind's  eye  faintly  or 
obscurely ;  to  dawn. 

*4.  To  be  eminent;  to  be  elevated  or 
ennobled ;  to  rise. 

loom-gale,  s.    A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

loomed,  a.  [Eng.  loom  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Woven 
in  a  loom.  , 

"  With  loom'd  wool  the  native  robe  supplies." 

Savage:  The  II  anderer,  L 

loom'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LOOM,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  at  particip.  adj.':  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  mbtt. ;  The  loom  or  indistinct  appear- 
ance of  an  object  as  seen  in  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a  fog. 

lofin  (1),  *  loun,  *  lown,  s.  [0.  Dut.  loen  = 
a  stupid  fellow.]  A  rogue,  a  worthless  per- 
son, a  naughty  woman.  (The  word  is  of  both 
genders.) 

"Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others? 
Out  upon  him.  the  lazy  loon  I' 

Lonafellm:  Uolden  Legend,  ir. 

loon  (2),  *  loom  (2),  «.  [Icel.  iomr  =  a  loon ; 
Kw.  tt  Dan.  lam.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
loon  (1).]  [LOOM  (2),  «.) 

Ornith. :  Colymbm  glacialii.  the  Great 
Northern  Diver.  Head,  neck,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  glossed  with  deep  purplish  green 
on  a  black  ground ;  short  transverse  bar  on 
the  throat,  collar,  or  middle  of  neck  ;  upper 
plumage  black,  marked  with  white  spots; 
under  plumage  white.  Txmgth  thirty-six 
inches,  extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches. 
Habitat  Arctic  seas  of  both  hemispheres ; 
abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Scandinavia,  and 
Russia.  They  arc  accidental  visitors  along 
our  southern  coasts. 

loon'-ghle,  lun  -ghie,  ».    [Native  name.) 
Fabric:   A  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  of  rich 


colour,  made  in  Scinde,  in  pieces  about  four 
yards  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

loop(l),  'loupe,  s.  (Irish  A  Gael.  !«o=aloop, 
a  bow,  a  noose,  from  Ivb  =  to  bend,  to  incline.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope, 
chain,  &c. ;  a  noose,  a  bight ;  a  doubled  cord 
through  which  another  cord,'  a  lace,  a  rope, 
&c.,  may  be  run. 

"  And  thon  Shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  put 
the  taches  Into  the  loops."— Kxodus  xxvt.  11. 

*  2.  A  hole,  an  opening. 

"  Make  me  to  see  U.  or  (at  the  least)  so  proven. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  binge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang-  a,  dunbt  on."  ShoJap.  :  Othello,  iil.  s. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  loop,  as  a  bend  of 
a  river,  a  curve  of  a  railway,  Arc. 

4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 

5.  A  panel  of  bars,  put  together  like  a  gate, 
to  be  removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

6.  A  length  of  paling. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  in  a   wall   through 
which  to  watch  or  fire  upon  an  enemy ;  a 
loophole. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  slotted  bar  which  forms  a  guide  and 
limit  to  the  motion  of  an  object. 

(2)  A  sleeve  or  collar,  as  that  upon  the 
middle  of  a  neck-yoke. 

2.  Gun. :  A  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

3.  Bail.  Eng. :  A  loop-line  (q.v.). 

4.  Teleg. :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  same  point,  as  to  a  branch  office,  and 
forming  a  part  of  a  main  circuit. 

loop-bolder,  s.  A  carriage,  by  which 
the  loop  of  a  strap  is  attached  to  running-gear 
or  the  bed. 

loop-line,  s. 

1.  Kail.  Eng. :  A  connecting  line  of  railway ; 
one  running  into  the  trunk. 

2.  Teleg. :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  main  circuit ;  a  loop. 

loop  (2),  >.  [Ger.  luppe  =  a  bloom,  a  loop,  a 
bundle  of  hay.] 

MetaU. :  A  mass  of  iron,  gathered  into  a 
ball  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  in  a  pasty  condition  ready  for  the  tilt- 
hammer  or  rolls.  It  is  conveyed  by  dragging 
on  the  iron  plates  which  form  a  track  on  the 
floor,  or  la  a  little  truck  called  a  ball-trolly. 
A  loup. 

loop  (1),  v.t.  [Loop  (1),  ».]  To  form  into  a 
loop  or  loops ;  to  fasten  or  furnish  with  a 
loop  or  loops. 

loop  (2),  v.t.    [Loop  (S),  ».] 

Metull. :  To  run  together,  as  the  matter  of 
an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 
fur  calcination. 

looped,  a.    [Eng.  Imp  (1),  I. ;  *d.] 
1.  Formed  iuto  a  loop. 
*  2.  Full  of  holes  or  apertures. 

"  How  shall  yonr  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sided. 
Your  iMopU  and  wiadow'd  raugednesa.  defend  yott 
From  seasons  such  as  these  t 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  lit  i, 

, ».    [Loop  (1),  ». ;  •«•.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perforated  blude  or  bod- 
kin   for    inserting 

the  end  of  a  carpet- 
rag  through  the  end 
of  another  piece, 
looping  them  toge- 
ther to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  sewing. 

2.  JEnlom.  (PI.): 
The  group  or  tribe 
Geometriua  (q.v.). 
Called    also    Land 
Measurer  Moths,  or 
Land  Measurers. 


LOOPERS 

Butterfly  and  Caterpillar  of 
Abraxas  grnsxulariata.  the, 
Meypie-moth  (a.'.l. 


looper  moths, 

l.pi 
Enlom.  :  The  same  as  LOOPER,  2  (q.v-X 

loop-hole, ».    [Eng.  loop (1),  •.,  and  hole.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally  : 
(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Tb«  »ery  eyel  of  men  through  loapholee _ thrust 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  luit. 

HhaHesp. .  Rapt  of  Lucreee,  I.SM. 


blto.  JXS*:  tkint.  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  ohorn.,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon.  e^ist. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -«ion  =  shun ;  -Jton,  -«ion  =  Uiuii.     -don.,  -tlou»,  -Bious  =  •!.&•.    -We.  -die,  4c.  - 


loopholed— loot 


(2)  Any  hole  or  aperture  allowing  passage 
or  escape. 

"  Shedding  through  Mir  loophole*  mild  and  small, 
tileami  that  upon  the  lake  s  still  bosom  Mi.' 

Wvrdworth;  Evening  Walt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  means  of  escape  or  evasion  ;  a 
shift,  an  evasion. 

IL  Fort.  ;  An  aperture  or  slit  in  a  stockade 
or  other  defence,  whence  musketry  may  be 
fired  at  assailants  ;  machicolation,  embattle- 
ment,  embrasure,  crenelle. 

loop-holed,  a.  (Bug.  loophole);  -ed.}  Full 
01  holes  or  apertures ;  admitting  of  passage. 

"This  uiiea*y  loophofd  gaol. 
IB  which  ye  ire  hampered  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock." 

Butler :  Xudiorot,  pt  IL,  C.  L 

loop  ie.  loop  y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
allied  to  Dan.  loopen  =  to  run ;  Eng.  leap.] 
Crafty,  tricky,  deceitful. 

"  I  tanld  him  bow  thU  loopy  lad  .  .  .  .  had  terred 
me."— Scott :  tiedyauntlet,  ch.  xxL 

loop -inc.  s.  [Eng.  loop  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  forming  into  or  furnishing  with  a  loop 
or  loops ;  a  loop. 

looping  «nailm,  t.  pi 

Zool. ;  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Trun- 
caiella  (q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  progression — by  contracting  the 
space  between  the  lips  and  the  foot 

•loord,  «.  [Fr.  lourd  «  heavy,  stupid.]  A 
dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  drone ;  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow. 

"  Slker,  tfaon's  but  a  buy  loord, 
And  reke*  much  of  Uiy  awinke." 

Spenter :  Shepheardt  Calender;  July. 

loo  -ry,  lou'-ri,  *.    [LORY.] 

•loos,  *lo%  *lose,  «.  [Fr.  lot,  from  Lai 
lavs  -  praise.]  Praise,  fame,  renown. 

"  Besides  the  loss*  of  so  much  loot  and  fame." 

*)>enitr  :  /'.  V- .  VI.  x li.  12. 

loose.    Ions  en,  *  los  en,  *  lows-en,  f.t. 

to  i.  [A.S.  losian  =  to  lose,  to  become  void  ; 
O.  Sax.  losian  =  to  make  free ;  Dut.  loam  = 
to  loosen,  to  set  loose  ;  Icel.  fey*1;  Sw.  lota; 
Dan.  lost;  Ger.  losen-;  Goth,  lausjan.]  [  LOOSE, 
a.,  LOSE.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  unbind,  to  untie,  to  set  free  anything 
which  is  tied  or  fastened. 

"You  •hall  find  an  aa*  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her; 
loot*  them  and  bring  them  unto  me."— Matt.  xxL  2. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  undo. 


3.  To  release  from  confinement,  restraint, 
or   imprisonment  ;    to   set    free  ;    to   set   at 
liberty. 

"  And  the  four  angel*  wan  looted,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  an  hour,  aud  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year, 
for  to  alay  the  third  part  of  men."—  Revelation  U.  15. 

4.  To  relax,  to  loosen,  to  let  go. 

5.  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  strict,  harsh,  or 
severe. 

"All  the  bonds  and  reatralnU  under  which  men  lay, 
be  so  far  looted,  that  any  man  might  be  free,  who 
would  concur  to  his  own  liberty  and  enlargement.1'— 
Barrow:  Sermont,  TO),  lit,  aer.  40. 

6.  To  make  loose  or  feeble. 

'•  The  Jointa  of  his  loins  wen  looted,  and  his  knees 
•iuote  one  against  another."—  Daniel  T.  & 

7.  To  set  free  from  obligation  or  burden  ; 
to  release,  to  free,  to  disengage. 

•'Woman,  thou  art  looted  from  thine  infirmity."— 
L*ke  xlu.  IS. 

*8.  To    remit,    to    forgive,   to  pardon,  to 
Absolve. 

"Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loo*  on  earth,  shall  be 
tooted  in  heaven."—  Matthew  xvi.  19. 

*  9.  To  solve,  to  explain. 

"  He  had  red  bir  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loott,  but  auffred  deadly  dole." 

Spenter  :  f.  Q..  V.  xL  26. 

*  10.  To  dissolve,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

"  The  watry  south  wind*  from  the  s«abord  coste 
Upblowing  doth  disperse  the  rapour  luttr." 

Spenter;  f.  (f.,  IIL  IT.  18. 

4  B.  Intrnits.  :  To  set  sail  from  a  port  ;  to 
put  to  sea. 

"Paul  and  his  company  looted  from    Paphoe.*— 


loose,  Moos,  a.  &  s,    [A.S.  If  as;  com.  with 
O.  8.  lot;  Dut  Ids;  Icel.  lauas;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
16s;  Ger.  los  ;  Goth,  laus.]    [LOOSE.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Not  tied,  fastened,  or  attached  to  any- 
thing else  ;  unfastened,  unbound,  free. 
"  Well  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 
And  cut  the  bow-string  loote." 

aoott:  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  rl.  K. 


2.  Not  tight  or  confined  ;  easy  :  as,  a  loose 
dress. 

3.  Not  crowded  together  ;  not  dense  ;  close 
or  compact. 

"  With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loote  array." 
Mitt.m:  P.  L..  ii.  8S7. 

4.  Set  free  from  confinement,  restraint,  or 
imprisonment ;  liberated,  free. 

5.  Disengaged,  free. 

*6.  Free  from  obligation ;  not  bound.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of  or  from.) 

"  Now  I  stand 
Loote  of  my  TOW."  Additon :  Cato. 

7.  Unconnected,  rambling. 

"Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loot*  and  unconnected  page*."—  Wattt :  On  the  Mind. 

*  8.  Vague,  uncertain. 

*9.  Not  close,  not  concise,  not  precise  or 
exact. 

"If  an  author  be  loott  and  diffuse  in  bU  style,  tbe 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage. '—/Won  :  On  the  Clastic*. 

10.  Not  strict,  not  rigid. 

*  11.  Not  strict  In  morals ;  lax,  careless,  un- 
principled. 

12.  Not  restrained  in  manners ;  dissolute, 
wanton. 

"  Unrestrained,  loote  companions." 

Sha*etf>. ;  Richard  If.,  T.  I 

*  13.  Containing  or  consisting  of  wanton, 
obscene,  or  unchaste  language. 

"  When  loot*  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes." 

Dryden;  Ovid;  ffrroidet  i\li. 

*  14.  LAX  of  body ;  the  opposite  of  costive. 

"What  hath  a  treat  influence  upon  the  health  is 
going  to  stool  regularly :  people  that  are  very  loote 
have  seldom  strong  thought*  or  strong  bodies."— 
Locke:  On  Education, 

*  15.  Negligent. 

"  Lay  negligent  and  loott  regard  upon  him." 

OhaJutp. :  Troilut  *  Crcuida.  lit  1 

H  Botany: 

1.  Of  a  soft,  cellular,  incohesive  textui-e,  like 
the  pith  of  moss  plants. 

2.  Having  the  parts  distant  from  each  other, 
with  an  open  light  kind  of  an  arrangement,  as 
the  panicle  among  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty,  licence. 

"  Poets  should  not  .  .  .  give  themselves  such  a  loote 
In  lyiicks,  as  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world.* 
—feUon  .  On  the  ClaMfcs. 

2.  The  discharge  of  an  arrow. 

"  And  shot  they  with  ...  the  square  or  forked  pile. 

The  loot  e  gare  such  a  twaug,  untight  be  heard  a  mile." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion.  a,  M. 

TT  (1)  On  t\e  loom :  Dissipated,  dissolute, 
wanton. 

(2)  To  break  loose:  To  escape  from  restraint 
or  confinement;  hence,  fig.,  to  cast  off  all 
moral  restraint. 

(•'•')  To  give  a  loose  to :  To  allow  to  act  freely ; 
to  give  vent  or  licence  to. 

(4)  To  set  loose :  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement. 

*  loose-bodied,  a.     Loose,  not  tight 

loose-box,  s.  A  stable,  or  part  of  a  stable, 
without  stalls,  in  which  a  horse  is  shut  up, 
but  not  tied. 

t  loose-house,  *.  The  same  as  LOOSE- 
BOX  (q.v.). 

*  loose-kirtle.   <.      A   woman   of    bad 
character. 

"  Aa  if  he  were  a  Barbican  loott-kirtle  trying  to  keep 
her  apple-squire  ashore."— Kingtlet:  H'titward  Hoi 
ch.  xxx. 

loose-pulley,   . 

Mack. :  A  pulley  running  loosely  on  the  shaft, 
and  receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast- pulley  when 
the  shaft  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  motor. 

•loose-tailed,  a.  Of  bad  character; 
wanton. 

"In  the  rank  of  lf>ot«-tailed  ladles.*— Carlile :  The 
fortune- ff untert  (1889),  p.  49. 

*  loose- wived,  a.  Having  a  wanton  wife. 
(Shakesp. ;  Antony  <C  Cleopatra,  I.  2.) 

loose'-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  loose,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loose  manner ;  not  fast ;  not  firmly : 
as,  a  parcel  loosely  tied. 

2.  Not  tightly  or  compactly. 

"  Sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  lootety  piled.' 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolenct,  IL  7*. 

3.  Without  confinement. 

4.  Without  order\  union,  or  correction  ;  dis- 
connectedly. 

"  Part  looeely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang  d  in  figure,  wed^re  their  way." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  viL  ««. 


*  5.  Negligently,  carelessly,  heedlessly. 

*  6.  Vaguely  ;  not  fully. 

7.  Without  strictness  or  accuracy  ;  -usually. 

"  I  have  already  lootely  observed  that  their  system 
supposes  a  regular  derivation  of  the  language  from  a 
few  short  primitives."— fl«J4oei ;  Ooterv.  on  the  ttutch 
JCtymotoffittt, 

8,  Laxly,  wantonly  ;  in  a  dissipated  manner. 

"  If  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loottly  ai  Wili.jut.--J/oo- 
aulay :  Hitt.  £ttff.,  ch.  xvii, 

*  9.  Meanly,  slightly. 

loos -en,  r.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  loos(e);  -en.] 

A,  Transitive ; 

L  To  make  loose  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  make  lesi 
tight,  or  less  firmly  fixed ;  to  free  from  tight- 
ness or  fixedness ;  to  slacken. 

"  [The]  hurried  sailor  .  .  .  lootening  every  sheet. 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind." 

Thornton;  Summer,  MM. 

2.  To  make  less  compact  or  dense. 

"  Tbe  cause  of  this,  was  nothing  but  the  lootening  of 
the  earth,  which  comfort«th  anj  tree."—  Bacon:  Jfat. 
Bitt.,  i  4U. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  It  lo-xmt  his  hands,  and  assists  bis  utitienUn  1- 
Ing."—  Dryden ;  Dufremaf. 

4.  To  free  from  costiveness. 

"  Fear  looteneth  the  belly/'— fla^m  ;  -Vat.  Bitt. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  loose ;  to  become 
less  firm,  compact,  or  fixed. 

"  When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract  it 
that  way.  It  being  more  ready  to  looeen  when  pulled  in 
that  direction."— Sharp:  Surgery. 

lOOS'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  loosen;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  loosens ;  specif.,  a  medicina 
which  removes  costiveness  ;  a  laxative. 

loose  ness, '  loose-nesse,  *.  [Eng.  lone; 
-n«jw.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  re- 
laxed ;  the  state  of  not  being  tied,  fastened, 
fixed,  or  compact. 

2.  Freedom    from    restraint ;   ease  ;   easjr 
manner. 

"  Him  even  the  dissolute  admired  ;  for  he 
A  graceful  lootenttt,  when  h*  pleased,  put  on." 

Armttrong:  Art  of  Preferring  Health,  1? 

3.  Laxity  of  manners  or  life  ;  levity  of  con- 
duct. 

4.  Irregularity ;  failure  to  observe  morality 
in  life ;  dissoluteness. 

5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  wantonness. 

"  Her  old  Halbecco,  which  did  her  upbrayd 
With  lootenettt  of  her  love  and  loathly  deed." 

Spenter;  f.  Q..  III.  x.  Ml 

6.  Diarrhoea  ;  flux  of  the  bowels. 

"  Fat  meats,  In  pblegtnatlck  stomachs,  procure  too**. 
net*  and  hinder  retontiou."— Arbuthnot :  On  Alimente. 

loo«  en  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.t  &  «.    [LOOSEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (Set 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  loosing  or  making 

loose  ;  the  state  of  becoming  loose. 

loosening  bar,  ,-. 

Founding :  A  stiff  bar  with  a  point  or  screw 
which  stands  in  a  hole  in  the  pattern,  and  ex- 
tends upward  through  the  top  box.  After 
ramming  up,  and  before  lifting  the  top  part, 
this  bar  is  struck  alternately  from  opposite 
sides  with  a  short,  heavy  piece  of  iron,  so  u 
to  loosen  the  pattern  slightly  in  the  sand, 
after  which  it  is  removed.  This  facilitates  th« 
separation  of  the  sand  from  the  pattern,  and 
lessens  the  amount  of  mending  required. 

loose   strife,  s.    [The  English  rendering  of 
the  Or.  Avtrtpax101'  (lu*imackio)i).~] 
Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Lysimachia  (q.v.). 

2.  The  genus  Lythrum  (q.v.).    Called  mow 
fully  Purple    Loosestrife.     Two  species  aw 
British  :  Spiked  Purple  Loosestrife,  Lytttru* 
SaHearia,  and.  Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife,  L. 
hyssopifolia. 

3.  (PL) :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Lythraceee  (q.v.). 

Tf  West  Indian  Loosestrife : 
•     Dot. :  Jusncea  su/ruticosa. 

loos  -ish,  o.  [Eng.  loos(e),  a. ;  -iaA.]  Rather 
loose ;  somewhat  loose. 

lod'-s&ne,  a.  [Scotch  loo  =  love ;  suff.  -some.} 
Lovely,  lovable. 

loot,  pret.  of  v.  [Lrr,  v.]  Let,  permitted. 
(Scotch.) 

11 1  loot  naebody  sort  it  bat  myain  hauda."— Scott: 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xl. 


fitte,  fftt.  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sen;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try, 


;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Syrian,     se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


loot— lophoserus 
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loot,  s.  [Hind,  hit  —  plunder.)  Booty,  plun- 
der ;  espec. ,  that  taken  by  a  victorious  army 
"  im  a  sacked  city. 

_,  v.t.    [Loor,  s.]    To  plunder,  to  pillage ; 
ipec.,  to  plunder  a  city  after  a  siege. 

"  As  a  place  of  security  for  the  plunder  looted  by 
laundresses."—  Dickent  :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xlv. 

loot  er,  s.  [Eng.  loot,  v. ;  -tr.]  One  who 
loots  ;  a  plunderer. 

loo'-t*,  loo'-tie,  s.  [Hind.  &  Mahratta  loot 
or  Ifit,  with  suff.  -y,  from  -ec  at  the  end  of 
some  Mahratta  words  used  of  persons  (?).] 
A  plunderer  and  occasional  assassin.  (East 
Indies.) 

"  I  will  find  the  dagger  of  a  lootit  which  lhall  reach 
thee."— Scott :  Suryeon't  Daughter,  ch.  zli. 

loo'  ver,  s.    [LOUVRE.] 

looves,  s.  pi.    [LOAF,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

I8p(l),  v.t.  [O.  But.  luppen  =  to  maim,  to 
castrate ;  Dut.  lubben.]  [LiB.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  top  or  extremities  of  any- 
thing ;  to  make  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  ex- 
tremities ;  to  trim  by  cutting. 

"  Aj  wood-knife  topi  the  sapling  spray." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vL  11. 

2.  To  cut  partly  through,  and  pleach  or 
bend  down  :  as,  To  lop  the  bushes  in  a  hedge. 

3.  To  cut  off  generally.    (Usually  followed 

fcy off.) 

"  His  hand  bad  been  lopped  of  for  an  offence  Into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  bis  Intemperate  teal. " 
—  Moravian:  SM.  Kny.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  cut  down,  to  maim,  to  omit  a  part  of. 
"  For  particulars  and  circumstance!  he  continually 

Jope  them."— Pope:  Bomtr  ;  Iliad.    (Pref.) 

I8p(2),  v.t.  &  t.     [Prob.  akin  to  tap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  hang  down ;  to  let 
fill :  as,  To  lop  the  ears. 

B.  [ntrans. :  To  hang  down,  to  be  pendu- 
lous. 

lop-eared,  a.  Having  ears  which  hang 
down  ;  as  some  kind  of  rabbits. 

lop,  lopp,  «.  [Lop  (1),  ».]  That  which  is 
lopped  or  cnt  from  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

"  A  trembling  contribution  !    Why  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  th'  timber." 
Uuitetp. .   Henry  rill.,  i.  t 

•lope,  fret.  ofv.    [LEAP,  «.] 
•lope,  t.    [LEAP,  s.]    A  leap. 

*  lope-staff,  ».    A  leaping-pole, 

•lope,  v.l.  [LOPE,  s.]  To  leap;  to  move  or 
run  with  a  leap  or  jump. 

"  His  malice  lopet  at  a  venture."— North  :  Exttmen, 
p.  71 

IS-phan'-thus,  «.  [Or.  xd^oc  (fo;Aos)  =  a 
crest,  and  av8os  (anttias)  =  a  flower.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Labiate,  tribe  Nepeteae. 
It  consists  of  very  pretty  pink,  blue,  and 
white  flowers,  mostly  natives  of  North 
America,  but  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

16  phi  a  dte,  «.  ,,l.    [LOPHIID.B.] 

16  phi  I  das,  16  phi  a  das,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  lophifyts);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ida,  -adre.] 

Ichthy. :  A.  family  of  Acanthopteri.  The 
carpal  bones  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  arm  for  the  support  of  the  pectoral 
flns,  which  sometimes  have  a  faint  resemblance 
to  legs  ;  this  gives  these  fishes  a  frog-like  ap- 
pearance. Called  also  Pediculati. 

loph'-ine,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.  :  CoiHigNj,  Pyrobenzoline.  An  or- 
ganic base  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
hydrobensamide  and  other  compounds.  It  is 
dissolved  out  with  boiling  alcoholic  potash, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It 
forms  colourless  needles,  often  an  inch  long, 
with  a  lustre  similar  to  that  of  caffeine.  It 
melts  at  265%  and  sublimes  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has 
scarcely  any  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  insoluble 
in  watir,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  fluorescent, 
like  quinine.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  mineral  acids  which  are  rather  un- 
stable, and  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in 
water. 

18  phi'-6  don,  s.  [Or.  Aooioc  (topte)  =  » 
ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and  ooovt 
(odous),  genit.  OOCWTOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palccont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridfe,  named 
from  having  eminences  on  the  teeth.  Various 


species  are  found  in  the  Eocene.  They  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  horse  to  that  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

16  phi'  6-dont,  a.  [LOPHIODON.]  Belonging 
to,  having  the  characteristics  of,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Lophiodon  (q.v.). 

loph  I  o  my  i  daa,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
lophiomy(s)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«to.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Simple-toothed  Rodents, 
established  by  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  for 
the  reception  of  Lophiomys  (q.v.). 

loph'  i-6  mys,  >.  [Or.  A«pu£  (lophta)  =  the 
bristly  back  of  a  boar,  and  /*«  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.] 

Zool.  :  Lophiomys  Imhauri,  the  sole  member 
of  the  family  Lophiomyidaj(q.v.),  closely  allied 
to  the  Muridae,  and  particularly  to  the  Ham- 
sters. It  somewhat  resembles  a  small  opossum. 
Colour  blackish-brown  ;  a  spot  on  the  fore- 
head, a  streak  under  each  eye,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  are  white.  The  long  hairs  of  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  tail  are  erectile.  To 
this  the  generic  name  has  reference  ;  the 
specific  name  commemorates  the  person  who 
brought  the  creature  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  The  first  toe  in  each  hind  foot 
is  opposable,  thus  converting  it  into  a  pre- 
hensile hand,  which  the  animal  uses  freely  in 
climbing.  Habitat,  the  north-east  of  Africa, 
and  possibly  Arabia. 

16  phiV-a,  ».  [Or.  AApoc  (lophos)  =  a  crest  ; 
suff.  -ira.  So  called  because  one  of  the  sepals 
is  extended  into  a  ligulate  wing  or  crest.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lo- 
phiraceaB  (q.v.). 

ISph-l'-ra'-ce'-n,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophir(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oora.) 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Outtiferales.  It  consists  of  tropical 
African  many-branched  trees  of  pyramidal 
form  ;  the  leaves  alternate,  stalked,  quite 
entire,  with  raised  veins  and  a  jointed  stalk, 
stipules  small,  deciduous  ;  flowers  perfect. 
axillary  and  terminal,  yellow,  with  two  small 
bracts;  sepals  five,  the  inner  three  smaller 
and  concave,  the  outer  opposite  ;  petals  five  ; 
stamens  indefinite  ;  ovary  one-celled  ;  ovules 
indefinite  ;  fruit  a  leathery  nut,  one-celled,  by 
abortion  one-seeded.  Only  known  genus 
Lophira.  The  order  was  established  by 
Endlicher. 

loph'-I-fis,  s.  [Or.  \64<K  (lophos)  =  a  ridge  of 
ground,  an  eminence.  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  protuberances  on  the  head  of  the 
fishes  of  this  genus.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lophiidae.  Lophivs  piscatorius  is  the  Angler 
or  Fishing  Frog.  [ANGLER.] 

loph  6  bran  chi  ate,  a.  Si  s.  [Or.  A6,/>os 
(lophos)  =  a  ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and 
Eng.  branchiate.] 

A.  As   adj.  :    Belonging    to,    having   the 
characteristics  of,  or  resembling  the  Lopho- 
branchii  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The   same  as  LOPHO- 

BRANCHII  (q.V.). 

"  But  In  a  good  many  fishes,  such  as  the  Plectogna- 
thi  and  LopMbranchiatei,  the  otolites  are  represented 
by  calcareous  dust."—  Prof.  Sedey,  in  Cauelt't  Sat. 
Silt.,  T.  12. 

loph  6  brim'  chi  I,  loph  d  bran  chi  a, 

s.  pi.      [Or.  AoduK   (lophos)  —  a    crest,    and 
/3payx">  (brangchia)  =  gills.) 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Fishes  with  tufted  gills  ;  i.e.,  the 
gills  are  not  as  in  other  fishes  pectinated,  but 
consist  of  small  rounded  lobes  clustered  to- 
gether, which  are  attached  to  the  branchial 
arches.     The  snout  is  produced  into  a  tube. 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  8yn- 
gnathid&e  and  Solenostomidae. 

2.  PaUeont.  :   Found  from  the  Eocene  on- 
ward. 


Io-ph6-ite,  «.  [Or.  Ai^os  (lophos)  =  crest, 
suff.  -ite(Min.);  Oer.  lophoit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  chlorite  referred  by  Des 
Cloizeaux  to  the  species  Ripidolite,  and  by 
Dana  to  his  Prochlorite.  (See  these  words.) 
Occurs  in  comb-shaped  groups  of  crystals  at 
Greiner,  Zillerthal,  Tyrol. 

15  phop  -fi-a,  16  •phoph'-o'-a,  >.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ao4>ot  (lophos)  =  a  crest,  and 
TTOVS  (pous),  genit.  jroSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Phylactol&emata. 
Sometimes  made  a  suborder  of  Bryotoa,  order 


Holobranchiata,  section  Ectoprocta.  The  epi- 
stome  is  developed  ;  the  tentacles  are  numer- 
ous, and  placed  upon  a  pair  of  the  arms  of  the 
lophophore,  in  form  like  a  horse-shoe.  The 
cells  are  usually  leathery,  horny,  or  sub- 
calcareous,  and  nearly  transparent,  springing 
from  a  root-stalk,  which  -creeps  along  upon 
the  surface  of  stones,  though  sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  gelatinous  and  floating.  Thrw 
or  four  individuals  are  generally  together. 
The  Lophopea  inhabit  fresh  water.  Families 
Plumatallidse  and  Cristatellidte. 

16ph-6  pet'  a  lum,  «.  [Gr.  Ao<p«  (lopKoi)= 
a  crest,  and  n-eVaAoK (petalon)  =  a  petal  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceie.  Lophopetalvm 
littorale,  L.  Wallichii,  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  and  L.  Wtghtianum,  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  wood  valuable  for  furniture  or 
for  building.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

loph'  6-phb're,  s.  [Gr.  Ad.f><«  (lophos)  =  a 
crest,  and  </>e'pw  (phero)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof,  Allman  to 
the  disc  or  stage  upon  which  the  tentacles  of 
the  Polyzoa  are  borne. 

"  In  the  majority  of  Polyzoa—  Including  almost  all 
the  marine  species— the  lophopttore  is  circular."— 
Nicholton  :  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  S68. 

loph-i-phor-i'-nsB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
phor(us);  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 

Ornlth. :  A  subfamily  of  Phasianidse,  some- 
times merged  in  Fhasianinae,  [LOPHOPUOKUS.] 

l6-ph6ph'-6r  fts,  ».  [Gr.  Aooioc  (lophosfl  = 
a  crest,  and  4>ooo?  (phoros)  -  bearing,  ^OOC'M 
(phoreo)  =  to  bear.] 

Ornith. :  Monaul.  A  genus  of  Phasianide, 
subfamily  Phasianiiue  (true  pheasants).  The 
upper  mandible  is  much  curved,  the  head  is 
feathered,  the  tail  straight  and  even.  They 
inhabit  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 
Lophophorus  impeyanus  is  the  Impeyau  phea- 
sant (q.v.). 

loph  6  phy  tid  -e  as,   s.    pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
lophophyK.Mm) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rhizogens,  order  Balano- 
phorace&e. 

loph  6  phy  turn,  s.    [Gr.  x<xf>os  (lophos)  m 
a  crest,  and  jivrov  (phuton)  =  a  tree,  a  plant] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lopho- 
phytidete  (q.v.). 

l6-ph6p'-6-da,  s.  pi.    [LOPHOPEA.] 

loph-o-pslt'  -ta-oiis,  s.    [Or.  Ai^os  (lophos) 
=  a  crest,  and  t/rt'rroxof  (psiltticos)  —  a  parrot.) 
Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Newton 
for  an  extinct         ^  ijroup   of   parrots,    of 
cus  mavritianus  is 


was    distin- 
frontal  crest, 
lite  unlike 


LOPHUPS1TTACU8. 


(Pne.  Zool  Sac., 


which  Psitta- 
the  tyiie.    It 
guished  by  a 
of  a  shape 
that   found   ii 
any  other  form  of 
parrot,  rising 
from    the 
base  of  the 
bill  and  ter-  -^ 
ruinating  be- 
fore reaching 
the  occiput, 
which  was  ap- 
parently flat  and  smooth. 
1875,  p.  350.) 

I5ph'-o-pus,  >.    [LOPHOPEA.] 

Bot. :  The  Bell  Flower.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  sub-order  Lophophea.  The  ectocyst  is 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  A  species  was 
first  described  in  1741  by  TremMey. 

I6ph-or'-tyx,  s.  [Or.  Aopoc  ((op*o»)=a  crart, 
and  oprvf  (ortm)  =  a  quail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Perdicinse  (True  P»> 
tridges).  Lophortyx  californmnus  is.the  Cali- 
fornian  quail.  It  has  a  beautiful  crest  and 
bright  plumage.  It  is  abundant  in  California. 

16ph-6-ser-i':naj,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
seiius);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  inai.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family 
Fuu -i. In-.  The  wall  is  entire  and  not  spinose. 
Some  are  simple,  and  cup  or  button-shaped  ; 
others  are  compound.  There  are  twenty  genera. 

loph  6  ser  ua,  s.  [Or.  Aooi«  (lophos)  =  a 
crest,  and  o-qoncos  (slrikos)  —  silky,  from  <rif 
(ser)  =  silk.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lophoserinee  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  Jo^rl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  Rom;  thin,  this,  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-olan,  -tian     "Bhan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  tlon,   }lon  -  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,    sious  --  shas.    -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel.  d«L 


lophospermum— lord 


|oph'~6  •per-mum,  «.     [Or.  Ao>o*  (lopho*) 
=  a  creat,  and  «Wp*Mi  (*permo)  =8eed.J 

Bo'.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacen,  tribe 
Antirrhinete.  It  consists  of  very  elegant 
plants,  with  large  purple  flowers.  They  are 
from  Mexico,  bat  cultivated  in  Britain. 

tt-pho-tef,  ».     [Or.    AO*«T«   (lopMfcu)  = 
crested.) 

1.  Ichthy  :  The  typical  penns  of  the  family 
Lophotidse.    Lophott*  cepvli'invx  is  a  ribbon- 
like   fisti  with  a  silvery  body,  roue-coloured 
fins,  and  no  scales.     It  is  about  five  feet  long, 
and  has  been  found  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  ocean  near  Japan. 

2.  Ornitk.  :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  sab- 
family  Falconinee. 

IS  pho  tld  «,  *.  pf.    [Mod.  iML'kpJuXesy; 
lit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*.  -idee.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterl  or  Acan- 
thopterygil.  The  head  has  a  high  crest, 
a  single  dorsal  fin  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  back. 

l&ph  y  rop  ~6  da,    *.   pi.      [Or.    A&f»ovpoc 

(fophouros)  —  having  a  long-haired  tail  (?),  and 
WOUT  (pous),  genit.  iro&fa  (porfos)  =r  a  foot.] 

ZooL,  :  A  legion  of  Crustacea,  division 
Gnathopoda.  The  locomotory  organs  have 
stiff  hairs.  The  branchin  are  attached  to 
mouth  organs.  It  contains  two  orders, 
Ostracnda  and  Copepoda.  (Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
ward, P.R.S.) 


s,  *.     [Or.  Arf*ovpo«  (lopKowrw)  = 
having  a  long-haired  tail  (?).  J 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Tenthredinide  (Saw 
flies).   Lophynu  pini  is  a  smalt  species  a  third 
of  an  inch  long,  very  common  in  the  Coni- 
fer*. 

2.  ZooL  :    A  genus   of    Lizards,     family 
Iguanidte. 

I6p  pard,  s.  [Eng.  lop  (1),  v.  ;  su(T.  -art*.] 
A  tree  whose  top  has  been  lopped  ;  a  pollard. 

*  loppe,  *.  [A.a  loppe;  Sw.  loppa  ;  Dan. 
loppe.}  A  flea. 

lopped,  a.     [LuppcRED.] 

lopped  -milk,  «.    [LOPPEBBD-MILK.] 

lip  per,  5.  [Eng.  lop  (IX  v.  ;  •«•.]  One  who 
lops  trees, 

lop  per,  Mop-ren,  v.r.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
tvbbern  ;  Ger.  litjtrn,  geliefern  =  to  curdle  ; 
Icel.  hleypa;  Ger.  luppe,  lab  =  rennet.]  To 
curdle,  to  coagulate,  as  milk. 

loppered  milk,  s.  Milk  which  has  be- 
come curdled  or  coagulated. 

"lop  pes-tre,  *lop  pis  ter,  *iop-ster, 
$.  {LOBSTER.] 

lop  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s,     [Lop  (1),  v.] 

A*  &  B.  At  pr,  par.  A  partitip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  avbttantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  oft*  all  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  except  the  crop  or  main 
•boot. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  or  cut  off;  the 
branches  lopped  off  a  tree. 

"  If  they  are  divided  yet  further,  *>  M  to  be  laid 
clow,  aud  bound  up  in  a  more  uniform  manner  into 
MTer*l  faggot*,  perhaps  those  ln,,,,ingt  may  be  all 
carried  to  one  single  load  or  burden,"—  Wattt  :  On  tht 
Mind,  ch.  xvill. 

lopping  axe,  a.  A  light  axe  used  for 
trimming  trees.  The  term  may  be  considered 
as  in  contradistinction  to  felling-axe  or  log- 
ging-axe. 

lopping-  shears,  *.  pi.  A  pair  of  heavy 
shears  for  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  &c. 

l$P'-p&  a.  [Lop  (2),  v.}  Hanging  loosely 
down  ;  pendulous. 

lop  -seed,  s.    [Eng.  lop,  and  *td.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Phryma. 

lop  sld  cd.  I6b  sld  3d,  'lap-aid  ed,  a. 

[Eng.  LOP  (2),  v.t  and  tided.]  Heavier  on  one 
side  than  the  other  ;  hanging  over  or  inclined 
to  one  side  ;  not  perpendicular,  not  erect, 
not  straight  up. 

l6pt,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Lop  (1),  v.] 

16  qua  clous,  a.  [Lat.  loquax  (genit.  lo- 
yuacis),  from  loquor  =  to  speak.] 


1.  Talkative,  full  of  talk  or  tongue,  chatter- 
Dg,  garrulous. 

"  Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  loquaciout."          Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  161. 

2.  Speaking,  noisy,  loud. 

M  Thy  wanton  water*.  ToUtlle  and  tn*  .  .  . 
Shall  wildly  warble.  M  they  pleaee, 

Their  soft,  l&ntndotu  harm" 


. 
/  To  a  W<t 

3.  Inclined  or  apt  to  disclose  secrets  :  apt 
to  blab. 

ld-qu»'-clou»-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loquacious; 
-!>/.}  In  a  loquacious,  talkative,  or  chattering 
fashion. 

16  qua'-cious  ness,  ».  [Eng.  loquacious; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loqua- 
cious; loquacity. 

16-quac  -I-ty,  t.  [Fr.  toquadtt  ;  from  Lat. 
loqvacitatem,  accus.  of  lotfuacitiu,  from  loquar 
(genit.  loquacis)  =  talkative,  loquacious  (q.v.).] 
A  disposition  to  talk  overmuch  ;  talkative- 
ness, garrulity,  loquaciousness. 

"  Why  lotruaattr  U  to  be  avoided,  the  wlae  man  (rivet 
aufftcieut  muHiii,  fer  in  the  multitude  of  wortU  there 
waiiteth  uot  «iu.  '—Kay  :  On  (Ac  Creation,  pt  1L 

lo'-quat,  5.    [JAPANESE.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Erwbotrya  japonica.    It  is 
yellow,  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.      The  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  Australia,  and  the  fruit  is 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  markets  of  Sydney 
and  other  towns. 

2.  The  tree  itself.    (ERIOBOTYRA.) 

16-qne  -la,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law  :  An  importance,  a  declaration. 

I6r-an-tha'-oe-fl»,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  loran- 
<A(w);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Loranths  ;  an  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Asarales.  It  consists  of 
shrubby  parasitic  plants  ;  leaves  fleshy,  vein- 
less,  without  stipules  ;  flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  unisexual  ;  calyx,  if  present,  generally 
with  bracts  at  the  base  ;  sepals  three,  four,  or 
eight,  often  formed  into  a  tabs  ;  petals  none 
(Lindley\  but  what  Lindley  looks  on  as  a 
calyx,  Berkeley  deems  a  corolla  ;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  and  opposite 
to  them  ;  ovary  one-celled  ;  style  one  or  none  ; 
stigma  simple  ;  fruit  succulent  or  dry,  one- 
seeded.  Akin  to  Santalacen.  Found  in 
tropical  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  temperate 
countries.  Known  genera  13,  species  460. 
One  is  the  well-known  Misscltoe  (q.v.)- 

Ibr'-anths,  «.  jrf.    [LORAHTHTO.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lormnthacen  (q.v.). 

lor  -an  -thus,  *.  [Gr.  A»poi»  (Idron),  Xipot 
(f£ro«)  =  a  thong;  Lat.  torttm,  in  allusion  to 
the  long  linear  sepals,  and  Gr.  av*o$  (an(Aos) 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loran- 
thaoeee  (q.v.).  The  flowers  have  a  petaloid 
appearance,  being  generally  coloured,  but 
Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  consider  the 
perianth  a  calyx.  About  300  are  known, 
chiefly  from  the  tropics  ;  none  are  British. 
The  wood  of  Loranthia  longifoliu*  is  used  in 
India  as  a  finishing  tan  stuff  to  give  soft- 
ness to  leather. 

IbV-ate,  a.    [Lat.  Jorum  =  a  thung,  a  strap.] 
Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap  ;  ligulate. 

lor'-oha,  «.    [Fort.] 

Naut.  :  A  light  Chinese  coaster  having  a 
hull  of  European  model  and  Chinese  masting 
and  rigging. 

•I  The  name  became  familiar  to  the  public 
in  1856,  a  dispute  about  a  "  lorcha  "  having  in 
that  year  brought  on  war  with  China. 

lord(i),*lav-erd,*lov-«rd,5.  [A.S.  hid/ord, 
from  Mdf~  a  loaf,  and  weard  =  warden,  keeper. 
Lord  thus  means  the  loaf  -keeper—  i.e.,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  the  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  master,  a  governor  ;  one  pos- 
sessing supreme  power  or  authority. 

"  Left  by  hU  sire—  too  young  »uch  low  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself—  that  heritage  of  woe." 

Byron  :  Lara,  1.  L 

2.  Specif.:  The  Supreme  Being,  God,  Jehovah. 
"  And  the  people  answered  and  aaid,  God  forbid  that 

we  ahould  fonake  the  Lord  to  serve  other  god*."— 
Jothun  zx  IT.  16. 

If  When  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 


Old  Testament  the  word  "Lord"  is  printed 
In  small  capitals,  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Yehovah,  (Exod.  vi.  1,  vii.  1.  &c.). 
[JEHOVAH.]  In  the  New  Testament  it  most 
commonly  stands  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  22;  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  H.  llr 
xxiv.  34,  &c,X 

3«  The  proprietor  of  a  manor. 
"  In  early  time*  the  king's  {Trent  barons  granted  out 
smaller  manors  to  inferior  peraous  to  be  ho'.deii  of 
themselves:  which  still  continue  to  be  held  under  a 
superior  lord,  whoae  eelgnory  ii  frequently  termed  an 
honour.  In  linit»tiuii  whereof  ttiew  inferior  lardt 
carved  out  to  others  fttlll  inure  minute  e»UU-»,  to  be 
held  of  themselvet.  and  were  ao  irmcewllng  downwards 
in  injtnttum.  till  the  superior  lord*  observed  that  by 
Bubinfeudatton  they  luet  all  their  feudal  protiU."  — 
Bluckitone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.4. 

*4.  The  head  of  a  house  or  family  ;  a  hus- 
band. 

"  Thou  worthy  lord  of  that  unworthy  wife." 

Shakttp.  :  Rape  of  Luc  r fee.  1.308. 

5.  The  same  as  HARVEST-LORD  (q.v.). 

"  My  Lord  begg'd  round,  and  held  hi*  hat* 

Hays  Kann«r  Gruff,  saya  he, 
'  There  s  many  a  lord,  Sam.  I  know  that, 
UM  begg'd  as  well  as  thee.' " 

BloomJMd :  The  fforkty. 

*6.  Tlie  principal  actor  in  a  play. 

7.  A  title  of  respect  given  ("especially  in  the- 
phra.se  my  lord),  to  persons  of  high  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  consideration,  as  princes,  ecclesiastics- 
of  high  rank,  &c. 

"  Good-morrow,  my  good  lordt." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Vtntct.  L  1. 

8.  A  nobleman  or  peer  of   Great  Britain,, 
including  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons,  and  also  archbishops  and  bishops, 
who.  as  such,  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

If  The  title  is  given  by  courtesy  to  all  the 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  aud  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  earls. 

9.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  certain  official 
personages,  as  to  judges  when  presiding  in 
court,  the    mayors    of    London,   York,  and 
Dublin,  the  provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,    and  Perth,  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  &c. 

f  (I)  Ilotue  of  Lord.*:  The  second  branch  of 
the  British  legislature,  consisting  of  the  lorda 
spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  together. 

A  council  or  legislative  assembly,  which' 
ultimately  developed  into  the  House  of  Lorda 
as  now  constituted,  seems  to  have  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  in  106ft. 
It  then  consisted  of  the  prelates  and  barons: 
in  conjunction  with  the  king.  It  took  part 
with  him  in  passing  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Writs  for  calling  them  together 
began  (6  A  7  John)  In  1205,  though  the  first 
extant  is  of  date  1265.  In  1215  the  barons- 
headed  by  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal-priest 
of  St.  Chrysogonus,  who  held  an  English 
barony  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  primate — were 
powerful  enough  to  extort  Magna  Charta  from 
the  king.  In  1341  the  personal  privilege  of 
the  peers  was  precisely  denned.  The  prelates 
did  not  sit  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  office,  but  of 
their  temporal  possessions.  Each  held,  or  was- 
at  least  assumed  to  hold,  a  barony  under  the 
king,  William  the  Conqueror  having  altered 
the  spiritual  tenure  of  frank  almoign,  by  which 
in  Saxon  times  they  had  held  their  lauded 
property,  into  the  Norman  or  feudal  tenure 
by  barony.  When  the  Reformation  com- 
menced, there  were  twenty  abbots  and  two 
priors  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  including 


abbots  and  priors  of  their  seats.  The  House 
of  Lords  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Feb.  6,  1649.  It  met  again  as  part  of 
the  first  Parliament  after  the  Restoration, 
April  25, 1660.  Consequent  on  the  union  with 
Scotland  in  1707,  16  representative  peers, 
elected  by  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Parliament,  were  added  to  the  House ; 
and  on  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1800,  28 
representative  peers  were  elected  for  life.  At 
the  end  of  1884  the  House  of  Peers  consisted 
of  5  princes  of  the  blood,  2  archbishops,  20- 
dukes,  18  marquises,  113  earls,  27  viscounts, 
24  bishops,  260  barons,  16  Scottish  and  28. 
Irish  representative  peers,  in  all  513  members. 

(2)  Lord  Anson's  Pea : 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  mageltanicus. 

*  (3)  Lord  of  Misrule  :  A  person  who  super* 
intended  the  games  and  revels  of  a  great  family 
at  Christmas. 

(4)  Lord  of  the  land  : 

Alining:  In  Cornwall,  the  person  in  whose 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    se,  OB  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =*  kw. 
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land  a  mine  is  The  "  lord  "  reserves  to  him- 
•elf  a  certair  portion  for  granting  liberty  to 
work  the  inn  e  in  Ins  hind.  This  is  the  one- 
sixth,  one-seventh,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the 
ore  raised,  or  of  the  value  of  it,  or  any  other 

Eropnrtinn,   free  of  exj>ense,  and  called,  the 
dues,"  or,  in  Derbyshire,  the  "dish." 
*(5)  Ijvnl  in  gross:  One  who  is  lord,  but 
has  no  manor. 

(6)  Lord  of  a  manor;  A  lord  possessing  a 
manor  having  copyhold  tenants. 

(7)  Lord     Warden    of   the    Cinque    Ports. 
fCiNQUB  Ponrs.l 

(8)  Lords  of  Justiciary  : 

Scots  Law:  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland. 
(JUSTICIARY.] 

(9)  Lords  of  Parliament:  Those  who  have 
•eats  in  the  Upper  House. 

(10)  Lords  of  Regality :  [REGALITY], 

(11)  Lords  of  Session:  The  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session. 

(12)  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lords  Commit' 
tioners  of  the  Admiralty:  [ADMIRALTY,  NAVY.] 

(13)  Lords  of  the  Articles :  A  committee  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  by  whom  bills  to  be 
trough t  before  the  Parliament  were  prepared. 

(14)  The  Lords :  The  same  as  the  HOUSE  OP 
LORDS. 

lord  advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

lord  chamberlain,  s.    [CHAMBERLAIN.] 

lord-chancellor,  s.    [CHANCELLOR.] 

*  lord-constable,  *  lord  high-con- 
stable, 8.  [CONSTABLE.] 

lord-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  (See  extract). 

"'  Some  years  since,  I  obtained  from  a  fisherman  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  a  fresh-caught  example  of  a 
cpecieg  of  morrhua.  with  the  middle  dorsal  and  first 
anal  tins  short ;  the  body  aa  deep  for  it*  length  ai  the 
Juscus  ;  the  length  of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  fish  u  one  to  three.  Among  the  fisher- 
men it  wai  by  some  considered  to  be  au  accidental 
deformity,  with  injury  to  the  spine,  and  their  name 
for  It  was  lird-fah :  others  said  it  WAS  a  fish  which 
they  met  with  occasionally,  and  believed  it  distinct 
from  any  other.1'—  farraU ;  Britith  Fttha  (1&9),  i.  588. 

lord  high-admiral,  *.    [ADMIRAL.] 
lord  high-steward,  t.    [STEWARD.] 

lord-justice  clerk,  &  The  second 
Judicial  officer  in  Scotland. 

lord-keeper,  s.    [KEEPER.] 

lord-lieutenant,  s.  An  official  of  high 
rank,  representing  the  sovereign,  as — (1)  The 
Viceroy,  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is 
-a  member  of  the  ministry,  retiring  from 
office  with  them.  He  has  the  control  of  the 
.government  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ministry  In  office,  and  nearly 
all  the  patronage  is  also  vested  in  him.  He 
can  confer  knighthood.  In  his  government 
he  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  nominated 
Jjy  the  sovereign.  (2)  The  Lord-lieutenant  of 
a  county,  the  principal  official  of  a  county,  at 
•whose  nomination  all  deputy-lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed,  and  first 
commissions  in  the  yeomanry,  militia,  and 
volunteers  are  given. 

lord-ordinary,  s.    [ORDINARY.] 
lord-president,  >. 

Scots  Law:  The  presiding  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Session. 

lord  privy-seal,  s.    [SEAL.] 
lord-wood,  ... 

Sot. :  Liquidambar  orientate,  [LiQUiD- 
AHBAR.]  The  term  lord-wood  is  a  translation 
of  Xylon  Effendi,  the  Cypriot  name  of  the 
plant. 

Lord's  day,  s. 

Theol. :  A  day  first  named  in  Revelation 
i.  10,  where  the  sacred  writer  says,  1  was  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  («»•  TTJ  Kvpia«rj 
TJM*pa  («»  &  Kuriake  hemera).  "The  Lord" 
in  the  New  Testament  generally  referring  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lord's-day  was  probably 
that  celebrating  His  resurrection,  viz.,  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  (John  xx.  1-19,  26 ; 
Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.)  Regarding  the 
proper  method  of  its  celebration,  two  schools 
of  thought  exist.  The  first  considers  that  the 
Lord's-day  is  simply  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  directions  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  are  also  those 
divinely  given  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's- 


day.  The  second  view  is  that  the  Sabbath 
was  designed  to  be  simply  a  Jewish  institu- 
tion, and  that  the  Lord's-day  is  a  joyous 
Christian  festival,  In  some  respects  essentially 
differing  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath, 
[SABBATH.] 

Lord's-day  Act. 

Law:  29  Chas.  II.,  a  7.  It  requires  cessa- 
tion from  one's  ordinary  occupation  on  the 
Lord's-day. 

loroVs-mear,  5. 

Min. :  A  term  applied  in  Derbyshire,  to  one 
mear  of  ground  that  always  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Lord's  prayer,  *.  The  prayer  which 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples  (Matt.  vi.  9-13), 
and  which  is  used  in  public  worship,  whether 
liturgical  or  not. 

Lord's  Supper,  s. 

Theol.  &  Eccles. :  A  term  first  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  of  a  ceremonial  ordinance 
observed  in  the  Corinthian  and  doubtless  in 
other  churches.  The  night  on  which  Jesus  was 
betrayed,  he  took  bread,  blessed  it,  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples  to  eat,  with  wine 
similarly  blessed  for  them  to  drink,  the  former 
in  the  Protestant  view  symbolising  his  broken 
Body,  the  latter  his  ahed  Blood.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  14-20). 
St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me"  (xxii.  19).  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently considered  that  these  words,  addressed 
originally  to  the  Apostles,  were  designed  for  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  The  term  Lord's  supper 
is  used  chiefly  by  those  who  hold  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  a  commemorative  one.  [COM- 
MUNION, EUCHARIST,  MASS.] 

lords  and  ladies,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Arum  maculatum. 
lords-justices,  s.pl.    [JUSTICE.] 

lords-marchers,  s,  pi.  Lords  who  lived 
in  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  having 
their  own  laws  au4  power  of  life  and  death, 
like  petty  kings. 

lords -spiritual,  s.  pi.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"The  lordt  spiritual  consist  of  the  Archbishops  o( 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  mid  twenty-three  other  bishops  of 
dioceses  iu  England,  according  to  their  priority  in 
consecration."— fflacHttoiu  :  Comment.,  bk.  1..  oh.  2. 

lords  temporal,  s.  pi.  Lay  peers  who 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  lordt  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  distinguished. 
Some  of  these  ait  by  descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers; 
some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new-made  ones ;  others, 
since  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  election,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  sixteen  peers  who  represent  the  body 
of  the  Scots  nobility  for  the  parliament  for  which  they 
are  elected ;  and.  uuce  the  union  with  Ireland,  with 
the  twenty-eight  representative  peers,  who  are  elected 
for  life,  to  represent  the  Irish  nobility.  The  number 
of  lordt  temporal  is  thus  indefinite,  for  it  may  be  in- 
creased at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom," — Blactotone: 
Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  3. 

lord,  v.t.  &  i.    [LORD,  s.j 

A*  Transitive : 

*1.  To  make  a  lord  or  master;  to  invest 
with  power. 

"  He  being  thus  lorded."    S/takeip.  :  Tempett,  L  1. 

*  2.  To  rule,  to  preside  over. 

3.  To  play  the  lord  or  master ;  to  domineer ; 

to  act  the  lord.     (Followed  by  it.) 

"  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets." 

ShaJcop. :  2  Ilenry  VI,,  IT.  8. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  rule,  to  act  as  a  lord,  to 

domineer,  to  rule  with  despotic  or  arbitrary 
power. 

11  They  had  by  this  possessed  the  towers  of.Oath. 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonittei,  2S7. 

*lord  (2),  s.      [Gr.  Xop5o«  (fcmto*).]    A  hump- 
backed person. 

*  lord'-dom,  5.     [Eng.  lordt  s. ;  -dom.]    The 

rule  or  dominion  of  a  lord  or  lords. 

*  lord'  -ing,  *  lord-yng,  s.    [Eng.  lord;  dim. 
stiff,  -ing.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lord,  a  lordling,  a  petty 
lord. 

"  A  tordyny  of  the  Eomaynes  that  y-hote  was  Galle." 
fiooert  of  OlouoBtttr,  p.  80. 

2.  Used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  address ;  sir. 

"  Lfsteneth,  lordinges.  In  good  Intente, 
And  i  will  tell  you  varament 
Of  lutrthe  and  of  solas"     Chaucir  ;  C.  T.,  13,««. 


*  lord   kin,  s.    [Eng.  Zord;  dim.suff. - 

little  lord  ;  a  lordling. 

"  Prlncekln  and  loriikin  from  his  earliest  days."— 
Thackertty :  ffewcomtt,  ch.  liii. 

lord   like,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  lord,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord ;  lordly. 

2.  Haughty,  proud,  arrogant. 

B.  As  adv. :   In  a  lordly  manner ;  like  * 
lord ;  haughtily. 

"  Lordlikt  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power 
To  peel  the  chief*,  the  people  to  devour." 

Drydm  :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  L 

lord'  -  II  -  ness,    *  lord  - 11  -  nes,  *.    [Eng. 

lordly ;  -ntss.] 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  rank  of  a  lord ; 
high  station. 

"  Thou  vouchsafed  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordlineu 
To  one  so  weak." 

Shaketp. ;  Antony  A  Clfopatra,  T.  ft. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

lord' -ling,  s.  [Eng.  lord;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  or  young  lord ;  a  petty  lord. 

"  The  self-dependent  lordt  intit  stand  alone. ' 

Goldi'Hirh:  Traveller. 

lord -1&  Mord-Uch  (a),*  lord-liche  (adv.), 

a.  &  adv,     [Eng.  lord;  -ly.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord ;  lordlike, 
noble,  liberal. 

"  She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordtv  dish.*- 
Jiutyts  v.  26. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  imperious,  In- 
solent. 

"  Where  is  lordly  Babylon?    Where  now 
Lifts  she  to  heaven  her  giant  brow  f  * 

Hugh** :  Th*  Kettaty. 

B*  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  like 
a  lord  ;  proudly,  haughtily,  imperiously,  arro- 
gantly. 

"  Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown." 

Savage :  The  Battard. 

*  lord-ol'-a-tr^,  *.    [Eng.  lord,  s.,  and  Or. 
AarpcuL  (latreiu)  =  worship.]  Excessive  regard 
or  reverence  for  nobility. 

"  England,  with  her  peculiar  '  tordotatry,'  think* 
It  enough  to  send  a  peer  when  other  nations  send  an 
explorer." — Academy,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  258. 

lor-do'-sis,  5.  [Or.  AdooWtt  (lordosis)  (see  def.) 
Aopdos  (lordos)  =  bent  supinely.] 

Pathol. :  Curvature  of  any  bone,  specially 
curvature  of  the  spine  forward, 

lor  d  ship,  *  lord-schip,  *  lor d  schipe, «. 

[Eng.  lord;  -sAip.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  lord  : 
hence  used  with  yovr,  his,  their,  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  peers(exceptarchbishops  and  dukes, 
who  are  addressed  as  Grace), 

'•  Tour  lordihip  ia  the  most  patient  man  In  loss,  the 
most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace."  —  Shaketp.  : 
Cymbeline,  II  3. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  lord  ;  a  seigniory,  a  manor. 

"  '  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship,* 
1  He  it  a  lordthip,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word.' " 
Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  VI.  Iv.  T. 

3.  A  mode  of  address  to  certain  official  per- 
sonages, as  judges.    [LORD,  «.,  9.] 

4.  Dominion,  jurisdiction,  power,  authority. 

"Death  schal  no  more  have  tordtchipe  on  Mm.' — 
Wycliffe :  liomant  vi. 

lore  (1),  *  larc,  *  learc,  s.  [A.S.  Idr ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leer;  Sw.  lara;  Dan.  lare;  Ger. 
lehre;  M.  H.  Ger.  lire;  O.  H.  Ger.  lira.] 
[LEARN.] 

1.  That  which  is  or  may  be  learned ;  learn- 
ing, erudition,  knowledge. 

"  He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  leam  that  for*, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit." 

Byron  :  ChUdi  Harold,  ill.  10& 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  teaching,  instruc- 
tion, admonition,  counsel. 

"  Host  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lure," 

Milton:  P.  K..  \.  4S&, 

lore  (2),  *.    [Lat.  lorum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strap,  a  thong. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.  :  liliger's  name  for  a  patch  devoid 
of  plumage,  extending,  in  certain  birds,  from 
the  root  of  the  beak  to  the  eye. 

2.  Entom. :  A  corneous  angular  process  in 
the  mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  trophi  are 
pushed  forward  or  retracted,  as  in  the  Hy- 
menopteru.     (Brande.) 

*  lore,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Loss.]  Lost,  left. 

"  Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore." 
Spent*- :  f.  If.,  III.  xll.  44. 


boll,  bo^;  pout.  joUrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-clan,    tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zliun.    -tious,  -sious,  -  cioua  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  d«L 
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lore!— losenge 


*.lorj-el, ».  [LosEL.]  A  scoundrel,  a  vagabom 
a  vagrant,  a  low  disreputable  fellow. 

"  Slker  thou  .peakest  like  a  lewd  lor* 
Of  heaven  to  deemeu  so." 

Spemer  :  ShejAeardi  Calendar ;  July. 

*  lore;  man,  ».    (Eng.  tore  (1),  8.,  and  man 

A  teacher,  an  instructor. 

"  Bote  as  his  laretman  lereth  hym  he  byley veth  an 
treweth."  /»t«ri  7'lowman,  p.  234. 

16-rette,  s  [Fr.]  A  woman  of  light  character 
a  kept  mistress ;  a  woman  who  gains  her  livin 
by  prostitution. 

16  ret  tine,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bcdes.  *  Church  Hist. :  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
religious  congregation  founded  in  Kentucky  i 
1812.    The  duties  of  the  institute  are  the  car 
of  orphans  and  education. 

lor  gnette  (gn  as  ny),  ».  [Fr.,  from  largne 
=  to  spy,  to  peep.]  An  opera-glass,  a  field 
glan;  also  a  pair  of  eye-glasse*  which,  when 
not  In  use,  fold  into  the  ornamental  handle  on 
which  they  are  mounted. 

lor  I  a  me, ».  pL    [ 

loV-io,  *.    [Lat.  lorica.]    A  breastplate 

Mi-ri'-ca,  ».  [Lat.,  from  lorum  =  a  thong,  a 
•trap.] 

1.  Rom..  Antiq. :  A  cuirass,  a  corslet. 

*2.  Rot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the 
testa  of  a  seed. 

3.  Chan. :  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay,  used  to 
coat  vessels  before  exposing  them  to  the  flre. 

4.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  protective  case  In  some  Infusoria 
and  Rotatoria. 
t  (2)  The  carapace  of  a  Crustacean. 

lo'r-a-oiir'-I-a,  ».  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  loricariui 
=  pertaining  to  cuirasses.) 

Ichthy. :  Formerly  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Loricariidae,  and  now  a  genus  of  Silu- 
rida;.  The  snout  is  more  or  less  elongated, 
with  a  short  barbel  at  each  corner  of  the 
month.  The  body  is  encased  in  armour.  They 
•re  South  American  fresh-water  tlshes.  Typical 
species  Loricaria  cataphracta  from  Surinam 
and  Northern  Brazil. 

16>-I  car'-l-I  d»,  s.  pi  [Lat.  lorieari(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  An  old  family  of  Fishes,  type  Lori- 
caria. Now  generally  merged  in  Silundsa. 

16r  I  ca  ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  lortcatui,  pa. 
par.  of  lori'co  =  to  clothe  in  mail ;  to  harness ; 
lorim  =  a  leather  cuirass.  So  called  from  their 
bony,  mail-like  covering.] 

1.  Ichthy. :   A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes. 
The  same  as  CHONDROSTEA  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mailed 
mammals,  like  the  Armadillo. 

(2)  A  section  of  reptiles  having  bony  plates 
developed  in  the  skin.    It  contains  two  orders, 
Chelonia  and  Crocodilia,  or  is  by  some  limited 
to  the  Crocodilia  only. 

(3)  An  order  of  Rotifera. 

•  16r  I-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  lorimtus,  pa.  par.  of 
lorico   =   to  furnish  with  a  breastplate,    to 
plaster.]    {LORICA.] 

1.  To  plate  over ;  to  cover  as  with  a  plate  or 
plates. 

"  Nature  hathZorfcatef . . .  the  ride*  of  tb«  tympanum 
la  animals  with  ear.wax."— Say  :  Ontlte  Creation,  ii. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust ;  to  lute. 
15r  -I-cate,  a.  &  s.    [LORICATE,  ».] 

A.  As  adj. :  Covered  or  plated  over ;  coated  ; 
covered  with  a  double  series  of  oblique  scales, 
like  a  coat  of  mail ;  incrusted. 

"The  loricate  genera  [of  Rotifera]  are  Noteus,  Anu- 
nra.  Brachionus,  and  Pterodlua."— Owen;  Compar 
A»at. ;  Jnoertebrata,  p.  34. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
Reptilian  order  Loricata.    (Dona.) 

iSr -I  cat-fid,  «.  [Eng.  loricate;  *d.]  The 
same  as  LORICATE  (q.v.). 

•  15r-I-ca  tion,  j.    [Lat.  loricatio,  from  lori- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  ot  lorico.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  anything 
with  plates  or  crusts  for  defence ;  the  state  of 
being  plated  or  incrusted  ;  incrustation. 

2.  A  surface  covered  over  with  plates  or 
crusts.    (Evelyn :  Sylva.) 

3.  The  filling  of  walls  with  mortar. 


Idr  ic'-u-lui,  i.     [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lorivs 

(q-v.M 

Ornith.:  Lorikeet  (q.v.). 

I5r-l-et,  ».    [From  Mod.  Lat.  loriut  (T);  cf. 
also  lorikeet.] 

Ornith.  (PL) :  The  sub-family  Platycercina; 
(q.v.). 

16r  I-keet,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  lory  (q.v.),  on 
analogy  with  parrakeet  from  parrot.] 

Ornith. :  Loriculus,  or  Trichoglossus,  a 
genus  of  Straight-billed  Parrots.  Found  in 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

*  lor   i  mer,  *  16r  -I  -ner, ».    [O.  Fr.  larmier, 
from  lorum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.]    A  maker  of 
harness,  bits,  bridles,  straps,  mountings  for 
harness  and  saddles,  &c. ;  a  saddler. 

"  Edee-toole  forgers,  lorimeri  or  bitraaken."—  Bolin. 
i\ed :  Deter.  Brit.,  ch.  xxv. 

16  ri  nw,  16r  I  a  n».  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
tor(iu«) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Huff,  -iruz.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacide.  The 
bill  but  slightly  curved ;  the  margin  of  the 
upper  mandible  sinuated  ;  the  notch  obsolete ; 
the  lower  mandible  slender,  conical,  much 
longer  than  high  ;  the  gouys  generally  straight 
(Svxtinson).  Theyfeedon  the  juices  of  flowers. 
They  are  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  the 
parrot  family,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Ac. 

•  lor   Ing,  i.     [LORE  (1),  «.]    Teaching,    in- 
struction,  counsel,  admonition. 

"Her  wiMdoine  did  admin,  and  hearkened  to  her 
lorinf-  Spetaer .  r.  «..  V.  ill.  a. 

I6r  I  it,  «.     [Fr.,  Prov.    auriol;   8p.  erial, 
from  Lat.  aureolu*  =  golden  ;  aurum=gold.) 
Ornith. :  The  Golden  Oriole.    [ORIOLE.] 

lor  Im,  i.    [Native  name.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Asiatic  slow  Lemuroids, 
family  Nycticebidae,  containing  but  a  single 
species.  Lorn,  or  Stenops  gracilis,  has  a  meagre 
figure  and  long,  lank  limbs,  with  no  tail. 
Colour  sooty-gray,  with  rust-red  or  tawny 
hair.  Found  in  the  South  and  East  of  Ceylon. 

lor'-I-tU,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  luri,  the  name 
of  the  bird  in  some  East  Indian  languages.] 

Ornith. :  Lory,  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Loringj  (q.v.).  [LoHY  (1).] 

lorn,  *  lorne,  pa.  'par.  or  a.  [LOSE,  FOR- 
LORN.] Lost,  left,  abandoned,  forsaken,  for- 
lorn, undone. 

"  Thanking  thee 

That  rather  thou  bait  cait  me  out  with  her 
Than  left  me  lorn  of  her  In  Paradise." 

£.  S.  ftrotettinff :  Drama  of  SxUe. 

"  I6r  -rell,  i.    [LoREL.] 

oV-riS.  l&y-ry .  lar  -rle,  16w--ry.  liai"- 

ry,  *.    [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  lurry  =  to  drag.] 

1.  A  hand-cart  used  on  tramways,  in  mines, 
or  at  railway  stations  for  carrying  coals,  ore, 
or  rubbish. 

2.  A  truck  or  low  carriage  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods. 

"Gates  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  lurriet  and 
wagons."—  J/n.  Carpenter :  tforth  t  South,  vol.  L, 
ch.  xv.,  p.  171. 

or  u-lum,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  tor?™.] 

[LORE.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Acarius  to  the 
filamentous-branched  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

or  -y  (1)  (pi.  lor'-lefX  <•  [The  native 
name.] 

Ornith. :  Eclectus,  or  Lorius,  a  genus  of 
Psittacidte  (Parrots),  tribe  Androglossinae 
(Amazon  Parrots).  The  species  inhabit  the 
Melanesian  province. 

OT'-f  (2),  lour-i,  >.  [Louri  is  the  native 
name.] 

Ornith.  :  The  South  African  name  for  the 
White-crested  Plantain-eater,  Corylhaix  muso- 

phaga.      [PLANTAIN-EATER.] 

loV-y-mer, «.    [LARMIER.] 

los,  >.    [Loos,  >.)    Praise,  renown,  fame. 

16?  a  We,  *  lose'-  a  -  We,  a.  [Eng.  lose ; 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  lost ;  liable  to  be 
lost. 

los   ange,  ».    [LOZENGE.] 

lose,  s.    [LOSE,  v.]    A  loss ;  a  giving  up. 

"It  i*  the  cheerful  lote  that  doubleth  the  gift."— 
Want :  Sermont,  p.  76. 


loje  (1),  *  loose,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.8.  loiian  =  to  be- 
come  loose,  to  escape  ;  leosan  =  to  lose  (pa.  t. 
leAs,  pa.  par.  loren),  only  found  in  the  com- 
pound /or«rf«an  =  to  lose  entirely  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  liezen,  in  comp.  verliaen  (pa,  t.  verloor, 
pa.  par.  txrloren) ;  Qer.  Keren,  in  comp.  ver- 
lieren  (pa.  t  ixrlor,  pa.  par.  verloren) ;  Goth. 
liumn,  in  comp./r-oiiKsao.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cease  to  have  possession  of,  ai  by 
accident ;  to  be  rid  of  unintentionally. 

"Take  heed  you  leete  it  not,  signior." 
Rm  Jonton  :  Every  Van  Out  of  hit  Humour,  T,  U 

2.  To  be  deprived  of. 

"Then  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  haue  tott  my  lif.* 
Oaix-er  .  C.  T..  3,551 

3.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty,  as  we  speak  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  or  loss  of. 

"If  the  salt  have  lot  his  savour,  wherewith  . hall  » 
be  salted  >"— «<ur*nt  v.  11. 

5.  To  be  freed  from. 

"  K'en  Superstition  !OMI  every  fear." 

Pope:  Bdita  to  Akelard.  31  s. 

6.  To  fail  to  gain ;  to  miss  obtaining  ;  not 
to  gain  or  win  :  as,  To  lose  a  battle. 

*  7.  To  deprive,  to  dispossess. 

*  8.  To  displace,  to  dislodge. 

9.  To  miss ;  to  wander  from ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from. 

"  He  hatn  lost  his  fellows."    Stake*?. :  Tempeit,  L  3. 

*  10.  To  alienate ;  to  forfeit  the  favour  or 
friendship  of. 

"The  least  of  which  haunting  a  noble  man  tost* 
men's  hearts."— Sfiakeep. :  1  Henry  IF.,  ill.  1. 

11.  To  miss  ;  to  fail  to  enjoy  or  receive. 

"  Yon  have  lott  much  good  sport." 

Khatrif.  :  Al  fott  Like  It,  i.  «. 

12,  To  fail  to  employ  or  enjoy  properly; 
to  waste,  to  squander  ;  to  use  unprotitably. 

"  We  shall  lote  our  time."       Xhatotp.  :  Tempeit.  i  v. 

*  13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  the  mind ; 
to  forget 

"  Late  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  tune." 
Shakeif. :  At  I'ou  Lite  It.  ii.  7. 

14.  To  cease  or  fail  to  see  or  perceive  :  «i, 
To  lose  the  land  at  sea. 

*  15.  To  bewilder,  to  perplex. 

"  Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  tbe  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than 
unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  distract  and 
low  it."— Kina  Ckarlee :  fiton  BatttOte. 

*  16.  To  ruin. 

"  When  they  hare  lott  and  forfeited  themselves.  ' 
Shalteip. :  1  Henri,  7 1". .  i.  «. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  lose  one's  way ;  to  wander 
at  random  ;  to  be  bewildered. 

"  Ho  J,  in  quest  of  them,  lose  myself." 

fitutketp. :  Cornea*  of  Srron,  L  L 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest ;  not  to 
win ;  to  suffer  loss. 

"  The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  lotet  ou,  in  hopes  to  gain.1' 


2.  To  fail  to  gain. 


:  Ovid ;  Art  of  Love. 


"  He  that  coueteth  al,  leteth."— Berneri :  froiuart  t 
Orongcle,  vol.  L,  ch.  oclix. 

3.  To  give  in,  to  yield ;  to  suffer  by  com- 
parison ;  to  fall,  to  sink  :  as,  To  lose  in  people'i 
estimation. 

H  1.  To  lote  one's  temper :  To  be  put  out ;  to 
become  angry. 

2.  To  lose  one's  way :  To  wander  from  and 
not  be  able  to  find  one's  way. 

3.  To  lose  sight  of: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cease  to  see. 

(2)  Fig. :   To  overlook,  to  forget ;  to  pass 
over :   as,  To  lose  sight  of  a  point  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

4.  To  be  lost  at  tea :  To  be  shipwrecked ;  fc» 
be  drowned. 

*  lose  (2),  v.f.    [Los,  Loos,  s.]    To  praise 

*  lo»e'-a-We,  a.    [LOSABLE.] 

*  losed,  pa.  par.  or  a.-  [LOOSE,  v.} 

*  los   el,  '  loz  cl,  'loz  ell,  s.  &  a.     [From 
the  same  root  as  lose  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  worthless  fellow,  a  scoun- 
drel ;  a  lazy  vagabond. 

"  The  whiles  a  loteU  wand'ring  by  tbe  way,' 

Spouer.  P.  «..  II.lii.4 

B.  As  adj. :    Worthless,  lazy  ;    good-for- 
nothing. 

"  Why  should  yon  plain  that  loiel  swains  refuse  you!' 
P.  netdier:  Eclogue  2. 

1 16}  -enge,  s.    [LOZENGE.) 


ttte,  fat,  litre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wylf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o>  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


losengeour — lotononia 


*  Ifcs'-e'n-geour,  *  loos-en-ger,  *  IOB  en- 
gonr,  s.      [O,   Fr.   losengier,  from  losenge  = 
=  flattery,  deceit,  from  los,  Lat.  laus  =  praise  ; 
Sp.  lisonjero;  Ital.  luringhicro.}    A  flatterer,  * 

deceiver,  a  cajoler. 

"  Allai  !  ye  lonllynge*,  many  a  (all  ftatour 
Is  in  your  houa.  aud  many  a  lotetigour. 

Chaucer:  C.  T,t  14,813. 

*  lo'.y'-e'n-ge'r-ie,  s.  [LOSENQEOUR.]  Flattery, 
deceit,  cozening. 

"  Flaterers  ben  the  devil's  nouricea,  that  nourish  his 
children  with  milk  of  l,>tengerie."~ Chaucer ;  Pertonet 
TaU. 

169  cr,  *  leea-er,  *.  [Eng.  to«e  (1),  v. ;  -«r.J 
One  who  loses,  is  deprived  of,  or  forfeits  any 
thing  ;  the  opposite  to  winner  or  gainer. 

"Man  was  by  Ins  fault  a  great  lottr,  and  became  de- 
prived of  high  advantages  '— Barrow:  Sermont.  vol. 
fii.,  wr.  VI, 

16sh,  infer;.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Z^ni.]  An 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  wonder,  or  sur- 
prise. (Scotch.) 

16?  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  *.    [Loss  (IX  ».] 

A.  As  pr,  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Suffering  loss,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation. 

2.  Causing  loss  ;  attended  with  loss  :  as,  a 
losing  game.     [HAZARD,  *.,  II.] 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  de- 
prived of  anything;  loss. 

•16s  Ing  (2),  a.  [LOSE  (2),  v.]  Flattering, 
fawning,  deceitful,  cozening. 

* l6f-Ug-l&  adv.  [Eng.  losing (1);  -ly.}  In 
a  losing  manner ;  so  as  to  incur  loss. 

loss  (1),  *los,  s.  [A.S.  los  =  destruction, 
from  ledsan  =  to  lose  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  losing,  forfeiting,  or  being  de- 
prived of  anything. 

"They  reached  th«  camp  unobterred,  and  captured 
it.  without  the  lott  of  a  i ingle  in*u.~—L*ttis :  Crtd. 
Early  Roman  H  it.  (185ft),  ii.  1ST. 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  of  being  deprived 
of  anything,  by  forfeiture  or  deprivation. 

3.  Failure  to  win  or  gain  :  as,  The  loss  of  a 
battle. 

4.  That  which  is  lost ;  that  which  one  for- 
feits or  is  deprived  of ;  that  which  one  loses 
by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation  :   as,  His 
losses  were  heavy. 

*5.  Hurt,  harm,  disparagement. 
"  No  IOM  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

t<fniktt/'.  :  Meaturtfor  Mtmun,  lit   1. 

*  6.  Defeat,  ruin,  overthrow. 

"  Tidings  wen  brought  me  of  your  loa." 

SAaJteip. :  8  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

7.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed  :  as, 
the  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

*  8.  Tiie  state  of  being  cast  off  and  discarded. 
M  That  for  toy  mother1*  sake  art  thus  exposed  to  low." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter*  Tale.  11L  3. 

*  9.  Failure  to  enjoy,  use,  or  employ ;  the 
State  of  not  enjoying  or  having  the  benefit  of. 

"  For  low  of  Nestor*!  golden  words." 

Shakftp. :  Rapt  of  Lucrecc,  1,480. 

*  10.  The  state  of  being  at  fault ;  the  state 
Of  having  lost  the  scent  and  trace  of  the  game. 

"  He  cried  upoii  it  as  the  merest  tot*." 

Shake*)'.:  Tami  ng  o/  the  Shre*.    (Induct) 

11.  Useless  application ;  waste. 
H  (1)  To  be  at  a  loss :  To  be  embarrassed  or 
uncertain ;  to  be  puzzled. 

"Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  In 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  lost  to  comprehend."— 
South:  Sermons.  • 

(2)  To  bear  a  loss:  To  sustain  a  loss  without 
giving  way ;  to  make  good  a  loss. 

•loss'-fttl,  a.  [Eng.  loss;  -fu%l).]  Full  of  or 
causing  loss ;  detrimental,  hurtful. 

"Aught  that  might  be  lottful  or  prejudicial  to  us."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Jiemaint,  p.  277. 

*  loss  -less,  *  losse-lesse.  a.     [Eng.  loss ; 
-less.]    Free  from  loss. 

"  They  were  [upon  their  oth  to  returue  and  become 

true  prisoners]  suffered  harmelesse  of  bodle,  and  loite- 
lette  of  furniture,  to  depart"— Holinthtd:  Scotland 
(cont.  by  Thin),  an.  1672. 

lost,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LOSE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Parted  with ;  gone  out  of  one's  posses- 
sion ;  missing,  strayed  :  as,  a  lost  book,  a  lost 
sheep. 

2.  Forfeited,  as  through  failure  in  a  contest 
~    a  penalty. 

"  What  though  the  Held  be  lott  t 
All  is  not  toil."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  105, 


3.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  no  longer 
visible  :  as,  land  lost  to  sight. 

4.  Not    employed    or    enjoyed    properly  ; 
wasted  ;  employed  wastefully  or  ineffectually  ; 
squandered. 

"  He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that  are 
too  often  lott  upon  great  men."—  Pope  :  fatten. 

5.  Having  wandered  from  the  way  ;  having 
lost  one's  way  ;  at   fault,  bewildered  :  as,  a 
child  lost  in  a  wood. 

6.  Sunk,  buried  ;  deeply  engaged. 

"  And,  while  the  world  supposed  me  lott  in  care. 
The  Joys  of  angel*,  mi  perceived,  I  share." 

Cinffirr:  Happy  Solitude.     (Trans.) 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery  : 
as,  lost  to  shame,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour. 

8.  Destroyed,  ruined  :  as,  a  shi^  lost  at  sea. 

9.  Morally  ruined,  damned. 

10.  Forgotten. 

"  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  disobedience  In  a  lott 
condition."—  Sorrow  ;  Sermon*,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  89. 

lost  motion,  s.  The  difference  in  the 
motion  of  a  driver  and  a  driven  part,  owing  to 
looseness  of  fit  of  boxes,  the  connecting  por- 
tion, or  slip  of  belt. 

*  loste,  *  loostc,  pa.  par.    [Loo**,  v.] 

*  los-ynge,  s.    [LOZENGE.] 

iSt,  s.  [A.S.  Mot,  hlyt,  from  hleotan  =  to  cast 
lots  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lot  =  a  lot,  loten  =  to 
cast  lots  ;  Icel  hluti  =  a  part,  a  share,  Jilutr  = 
a  iot,  hljota  =  to  obtain  by  lot  ;  Dan.  lod  =  a 
lot  ;  Sw.  lott  =  a  lot,  lotta  =  to  cast  lots  ;  Ger. 
loos  =  a  lot,  loosen  =  to  cast  lota  ;  Goth,  hfauts 
=  alot;  Fr.  lot;  Ital.  lotto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Fortune  or  fate  assigned  to  auy  one  ;  that 
which  happens  to    any  one  without  human 
foresight  or  prevision. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led." 

Scott:  Lordo/theltlet,  111.  18. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  die,  used  in  determining 
chances  ;  anything  by  which  one  allows  his 
future  conduct,  fate,  or  portion  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"The  large  domain  his  greedy  sous  divide, 
And  each  was  portioned  as  the  lott  decide." 

/'(•/*-'.•  Homer;  Qdyttey  xiv.  23». 

3.  The  chance  or  fortune  which  falls  to  any 
one  in  drawing  or  casting  lots. 

"  And  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judith  and  the  children  of  Joseph."—  Joth. 
xviii.  n. 

*  4.  A  game  of  chance. 

*  5.  A  prize  in  a  lottery. 

6.  A  distinct  or  separate  portion  or  parcel  : 
as,  a  tot  of  goods,  a  lot  at  an  auction. 

7.  A  piece  or  portion  of  ground  allotted  to 
any  one  ;   any  separate  or  distinct  plot  of 
ground  :  as,  building  lots  of  ground. 

*  8.  A  proportion  or  share  of  a  tax  or  other 
payment  :  as,  To  pay  scot  and  lot.    [SCOT,  *.] 

9.  A  considerable  quantity  ;  a  large  amount 
(often  in  the  plural)  :  as,  He  has  lots  of  books. 

IL  Min.  :  A  certain  portion  or  proportion 
of  the  ore  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  mine  for 
his  protection  of  the  miners'  privileges. 

IT  (1)  To  cast  lots  :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  per- 
sons, by  the  throw  of  a  die  or  other  similar 
contrivance. 

(2)  To  cast  in  one's  lot  with  :  To  share  the 
fortunes  of  ;  to  connect  one's  fortunes  with. 

(3)  To  draw  lots  :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  per- 
sons, by  drawing  a  straw  or  similar  article 
from  a  number. 

ISt,  v.t.    [Lor,  ».) 

*  1.  To  allot,  to  assign,  to  apportion. 

"  Hilford.  which  this  Isle  her  greatest  port  doth  call, 
Before  your  equal  floods  is  lotted  to  your  fall." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbivn,  •.  5. 

2.  To  divide  into  lots  ;  to  arrange  in  lots  ; 
to  catalogue  :  as,  To  lot  goods  for  a  sale. 

*  3.  To  give  a  lot  or  fortune  to  ;  to  endow. 

"  Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heaven 
To  this  well  tott*d,peer  has  given." 

Prior:  The  Lad!  t. 

*  lot-  teller,  «.    A  witch  ;  a  fortune-teller. 

"Wltchee,  iu  foretime  named  lot-totlert;  now  com- 
monly called  sorcerer*.  "—Cntftingu*  a/  fnylith  Printed 
Book*.  1W6.  Sy  Andrew  JtaunttU. 

lot-tree,  «. 
Bot.  :  Pynts  Aria. 


16  -ta,  s.     [Lat.  lotus  =  neat.    (Me 

Ichthy.  ;  A  genus  of  Gadidse.    The  chin  has 


one  barbel,  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
lower;  the  lateral  line  is  indistinct;  ttw 
ventral  fins  in  front  of  the  pectorals  and  wide 
apart.  Lota  vulgaris  is  the  Burbot  (q.v.X 
L.  molva,  the  Ling  (q.v.). 

lo'-tal-ite,  s.    [Named  after  Lotala,  Finland  ; 
surf:  -ite(Min.).] 
Miii.  :  The  same  as  HEDENBEHGITE  (q.r.^ 

16te(l),  «.    [LOTUS.] 
lotc  bush,  *. 

Bot.  :    [LOTE-TREE,   Ij. 

lote  -tree,  s. 

Botany  : 

L  ZizypKus  Io(«s,  the  fruit  of  which  may 
have  been  that  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
ancient  Lotophagi.  Claims  have  been  made 
also  in  favour  of  Celt  is  australis,  though  it  in 
now  believed  that  Nitraria  tridentata  was  the 
genuine  species.  Palmer,  evidently  referring 
to  this  species,  says,  that  its  fruit  which  is 
called  Nebuk,  is  a  small  round  berry,  in  taste 
something  like  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Bedawin.  It  grows 
freely  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

2.  Diospyros  lotu*. 

lote  (2),  s.    [Fr.  tote,  lotte,  from  Mod.  Lat.  lot*.] 
A  fish  ;  the  eel-pout. 


lo'-te-w,  s.  pi. 

suff.  -«e.] 


[Lat.  lot  (us);  fern.  pi.  adj. 


Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Papilionaceee. 

SuMritet:    Llpariee.  Geiiiste*.  Trifoliess,    Indigo. 
eresa,  Psoralieie,  Qalegee,  Brougnlarten,  atid  Astra- 


»  lotc  by,  «  lttd'-l#,  ».  [Etym.  doubtfaL] 
A  bed-fellow  ;  a  coucubine. 

loth,  a.    llxiATii.] 

1.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant,  disinclined. 

"  He  bade  »  loth  fsrewelL* 

Keatt :  Endymion,  ii.  CM. 

*  2.  Loathsome,   disagreeable,  odious,  un- 
pleasant. 

lo  •  tha'-ri-o,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  of  Uw 
characters  in  Bowe*s  Fair  Penitent.]  A  liber- 
tine ;  a  gay  deceiver ;  a  seducer  of  womeu. 

*  loth'-f 41,  a.    [Eng.  loth;  -fiMf).}    Loath- 


*  16th '-If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  loth  ;  -iy.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loathsome. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  reluctance ;  reluctantly, 
unwillingly.    (Scolt :  Don  Koderick,  v.) 

lo'-tion,  f.  [Lat.  lotio  =  a  washing,  from  lotvt, 
pa.  par.  of  law  =  to  wash  ;  (V.  lotion ;   Sp. 
•MM.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  washing ;  espec.,  a  washing  at 
the  skiu  with  some  preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  or  keeping  it  fair. 

"  This  provision  is  not  found  In  fish,— the  element  in 
which  they  live  supplying  a  constant  torton  to  thee;.." 
—I'alty :  Natural  Thcol.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  A  preparation  or  cosmetic  applied  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  or  keeping  the  skin 
fair. 

IL  Phar. :  A  liquid,  generally  pure  water, 
holding  in  solution  a  medicinal  agent,  and 
which  is  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  to 
wash  a  part  morbidly  affected  with  the  view 
of  cleansing  it,  relieving  pain,  stimulating 
cutaneous  action,  &c.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  lotion  employed.  They  take  their  name* 
either  from  their  chief  constituent,  or  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  i  as,  iodine 
lotion,  anodyne  lotion. 

U  Sometimes  the  term  lotion  is  restricted 
to  a  liquid  applied  to  the  face,  one  used  on  the 
body  being  called  an  embrocation  (q.v.). 

16   to  (1),  s.    [Hind.]  A  polished  brass  pot  used 
for  cooking,  drinking,  and  drawing  water. 

iSt'-o  (2),  «.    [LOTTO.) 

16  t6  no  nid-6-«e,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  Wo- 
nonis,  genit.  latanonid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Lotese,  sub-tribe  Genistete. 

lo  to-no'-nis,  s.    [Lat.  M(t«),  and  otwnis  = 
the  tall  rest-harrow,  Ononis  anti/ptontm.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lot onon idea;  (q.v.). 


boll,  bo>;  poiit,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  &em;thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cylst.     ph  =  t 
-tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tf Ion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =.  bel,  del. 


lotophagi— lounderer 


,.>J.    [Gr.  =  lotus-eaters,  from 
s  (iotos)  =  the  lotus,  and  $aytlv  (phagein) 
m  to  eat] 

Gr.  Myth.  :  The  name  given  to  a  people  who 
ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  make  them  forget  their  friends 
and  homes,  ami  to  lose  all  desire  of  returning 
to  their  native  land,  their  only  wish  being  to 
lire  in  Lotus-land. 


"  The  tree>  ivrouiid  them  All  their  food  produ 
i  Juice  I 


; 


Lotos,  the  name  ;  divine,  neetarvoui  J 
(Thence  culled  Lotopkaffi}." 

Pop*:  Uomtri  (Mvmy  U.  107. 

•Id'-tfe,*.      [LOTUS.] 

Iftt'-ter-?,  *.     [Eng.  to*;  -try;  FT.  loUrie.] 

1.  The  allotment  or  disposition  of  prizes  by 
chance  or  lot  ;  the  drawing  of  loU.    Lotteries 
are   carried  out  by  means  of  a  number  of 
tickets  drawn  at  the  same    time,  some   of 
which  entitle  their  owners  to  prizes,  while  the 
rest  are  blanks.     They  were  formerly  very 
common,  being  resorted  to  both  by  governments 
and  by  individuals.    Few  countries  now  permit 
them.    The  Louisiana  Lottery  WHS  brought  to 
&n  end  by  the  closing  of  the  United  States 
mails  agaiugt  it 

"  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  million  WM  to  be 

,    ralieil   by  a  totffrv.    but    by   a   tottery    which    hiul 

scarcely  anytliliiv  but  the  uam«  in  common  u  ith  the 

lotteries  of  a  later  period.  '—Macaulag:    Jlitt.  Eng., 

eh,  ix. 

2.  A  chance,  a  mere  hazard  :  as,  It  is  all  a 
lottery. 

*  3.  The  prize,  lot,  or  portion  which  falls  to 
one's  share. 

"  The  lattery  at  my  destiny 
Ban  m*  the  right  of  voluntary  clwo»m|p" 

:  McrcJuint  of  fmict,  IL  1. 


lo*t  to.lot'-o,*.  [Hal.  to«o  =  a  let,  a  lottery; 
Fr.  loto.}  A  game  of  chance,  played  in  aome 
cases  with  a  series  of  balls  or  knobs,  num- 
bered from  1  to  90,  with  a  set  of  cards  or" 
counters  having  corresjtonding  numbers. 
The  balls  are  put  into  a  revolving  urn,  and 
a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  out, 
one  by  one.  The  player  who  holds  a  card 
containing  a  column  of  figures,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  balls  succes- 
sively dropped,  gains  the  stakes  deposited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  game.  It  is'usually 
played  as  a  child's  game,  with  counters  on  a 
figured  board,  but  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  it,  called  keno,  is  played  for  considerable 
stakes  in  America.  (Annandale.) 

Id'-tur,  f.  [Native  name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lotur  -bark,  5. 

But.  :  The  bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa,  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Styracacesd,  and 
found  growing  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  has  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  dye- 
ing material. 

lo-tiir-I-dlne,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  lotur;  Lat. 
id(em)  =  the  same,  and*  Eng.  suff.  -tne  (CAem. 


Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted,  together 
with  loturine,  from  lotur  bark  by  means  of 
hot  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
its  solubility  in  potassium  thiocyanate,  It  is 
an  amorphous  body  yielding  amorphous  salts. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  forming  yellow  fluorescent  solu- 
tions. 

16  -tu-  line,  *.  fEng.,  &c.  lotur  (bark);  -ine 
(CAcm.>1 

Cfom.  ;  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  Symplocos  raoemona  by  means  of  hot 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  efflorescent  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
acetone  ;  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  caustic 
soda,  and  potassium  thiocyanate.  It  melts  at 
284%  and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  prisms. 
Its  solution  in  dilute  acids  exhibits  a  fluor- 
escence brighter  than  that  of  quinine  sul- 
phate. Loturine  forms  well-crystallized  salts. 
The  hydrochloride,  which  is  soluble  In  water 
and  alcohol,  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury. 
The  hydriodide  forms  a  double  salt  with  the 
iodide  of  mercury.  The  tannate  is  an  amor- 

phous p»wder.      [LOTUR-BARK.] 

lo-tus,  lo  tos,  s.  [Lat.  lotus,  lotos;  Or. 
AWTOS  (lotos)  *=  (1)  the  Egyptian  water-lily, 
Nelumbium  speciosum;  (2)  the  lotus-tree,  Zisy- 
phus  lotus,  &c.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  Myth.  :  Nelwmbiumspeciosum, 
a  Water-lily  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  and  on  those  of  India.  It  is  the 
Egyptian  bean  of  Pythagoras.  [NELUMBIUM.] 


2.  Hot. :  Bird's-foot  Trefoil.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe  Lote;i> 
(q.v.).  The  calyx  is  five-toothed,  the  teeth 

nearly  equal,  the  keel  ascending  much  acu- 
minate, the  legume  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spougy  within,  anil  imperfectly  many  celled. 
Fifty  species  are  known.  Three  are  British, 
Lotus  corniculatus,  L.  major,  and  L.  angustis- 
simut.  (Bird's-foot  Trefoil.] 

"  Eating  the  lotot  day  by  day." 

Ttnnjfton:  Lotot- faUn,  10*. 

8.  Arch. :  An  ornament  frequently  seen  on 
the  capitals  of  Egyptian 
columns.  It  resembles  the 
present  white  lily  of  Egypt, 
or  yet  more  closely  Nelum, 
bium  apeciosu.nl,  now  extinct. 

IT  The  European  Lotus  Is 
Diospyros  lotus,  and  the  Indian 
Lotus  Nymphcea  pu  bescent. 

[NYMPH**.] 

lotus-berry,  *. 

Sot. :  Byrsonima  coriacea. 

lotus-eater,  lotos-eat- 
er, s.    One  of  the  Lotophagi         LOTUS. 
(q.v.X    Hence,  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  pleasure -seeking  and  ease. 

"  The  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotot-totcn  came.* 
Tfnnyton  :  Lotoi- t'atert.  27. 

lotus-land,  lotos-land,  *.  The  country 
of  the  Lotophagi  (q.v.).  (Tennyson :  Lotos- 
eaten,  154.) 

lotus-tree,  s.     [LOTE-TBEE.] 

loud,  'loude,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  Mud;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  luid;  O.  H.  Qer.  hlut;  Ger.  laut  = 
loud  ;  Lat.  (in)clutus;  Or.  «Avr<k  (klutot)  = 
renowned.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Strong  or   powerful  in  sound ;   noisy ; 
striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

"  I  have  ob»erv«d  that  the  loudett  hnzxae  given  to  « 
great  nuui  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not  from  hit  friends, 
but  the  rabble."— Pop*  :  2fom*r;  Odyuty.  (Pott.) 

2.  Giving  out  or  causing  great  noise ;  emit- 
ting a  strong  or  powerful  sound. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 

"  Make  your  bert  hacte ;  and  go  not 

Too  far  1'  the  land  ;  'tia  like  to  be  loud  weather." 
SkakHp.  :   Winter' i  Tal*.  ill  IL 

*2.  Making  use  of  high,  vehement,  or 
positive  words ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

"  II  lawyer,  lot  «*  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudeal  of  the  wont,  If  that  succeed." 
Co*f*r :  I/ope,  101. 

*  3.    Ostentations,    pompous,    pretentious, 
boastful. 

4.  Flashy,  showy.  (Applied  todre&s  or  man- 
ners.) (Slang.) 

"  lu  a  tuuch  loudtr  *tyle  than  U  freely  patronised  on 
this  siUu  of  the  channel  "-Cart|*« -  Ufitf  OtorUma, 
pt.  1.,  eh.  ii. 

*6.  Urgent,  pressing,  crying. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  loud  manner,  loudly ; 
with  great  noise,  voice,  or  sound, 

•'While,  bathed  la  sweat,  from  fire  to  Ore  he  flew  ; 
And,  puffing  loud,  the  roarlug  bellows  blew." 

Pop*  :  Xvmtr ;  IUnd  xviii  «8. 

*  loud-lunged,  a.    Having  strong  lungs, 
ao  as  to  be  able  to  speak  loudly ;  uttered  with 
a  loud  voice.     (Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  244.) 

*  loud-mouthed,  a.   Talking  big ;  boast- 
ful, braggart. 

"  They,  too,  like  ourselves,  are  apt  to  contemn  and 

JUbelieve  lu  the  threat*  of  loud-mouthed  braggarts 
like  the  men  with  whom  we  are  dealing.'  —Daily  Tcle- 


dtabelleve  lu  the  threat*  . 
like  the  men  with  w' 
graph,  Feb.  2,  18*& 

loud-voiced,  a.     Having  a  loud  voice. 


"  Suns,  moons,  and  earths.  ui»n  their  loud-voiced 
Bingiijg  in  thunder  round  me."  [spheres, 

Byron .'  Cain,  ill.  l . 

5  Obvious  compounds:  loud -acclaiming, 
loud-echoing,  loud  •  exulting,  loud -laughing, 
loud-resounding,  &c. 

*loud'-ful,a.  [Eng.fo»d;-.W).l  Loud, noisy. 

loud   ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lo*d;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a    loud    manner   or   voice,    noisily, 
clamorously,  with  great  itoise. 

2.  Vehemently,  clamorously. 

"To  the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  person,  they 
loudly  and  aiucerely  pro/ewed  the  strongest  attach- 
ment,"— Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

3.  Showily,  flashily:  as,  To  be  fcmdZy  dressed. 
(Slang.) 

loud -ness,  5.     [Eng.  loud;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loud,  or 


causing  great  noise  or  sound  ;  noisiness  :  1 
The  Uiudness  of  a  clap  of  thunder. 

2.  Claiuorousness,  clamour,  vehemence,  up- 
roar. 

"  The  nrayern  took  their  i.rice  aiid  atreuctb. 
Not  from  the  loudneu  nor  the  lenutli." 

Cratkaw :  E/4taph  on  Mr.  Athlon. 

3.  Ostentation,  showiness,  flashiness,  pomp- 
ousness.    (Slang. ) 

lough,  loch  dtht  ch  guttural),  s.     [Ir.  loch.} 

[LOCH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loch,  a  lake. 

2.  Mining:  A  natural  opening  in  tlw  miua 
lined  with  bunches  and  knobs  of  ore. 

lough-diver,  s. 

Omitii,. :  Mergus  albellus,  the  Smew. 

*  lough,  pret.  ofv.    [Louon,  v.] 

lou  Is  d'or  (i  silent),  «.  [Fr.  -  a  louts  of 
gold.]  A  French  gold  coin,  issued  first  by 
Louis  XIII.,  in  1640.  and  discontinued  in  1705. 
It»  value  varied  at  different  times  from  J6e,  7d. 
to  18s.  9£d.  sterling. 

lou  is  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Honey mann  after 
H.  Louts,  who  analysed  it ;  suit,  -it*  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  a  leek-green  colour,, 
transparent,  glasay  ;  streak,  white  ;  fracture,, 
splintery.  Hardness,  tl'l ;  sp.  gr.  2*41. 
Compos.  :  silica,  63*74 ;  alumina,  0'57 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  1*26  ;  lime,  17*27 ;  magnesia, 
0-38 ;  potash,  3-38  ;  soda,  0'08 ;  water,  12-96. 

Louis  Uuatorze  (as  Lo  -c   ka-torz ),  *. 

[Fr.  =  Louis  XIV. J  The  name  given  to  a> 
meretricious  style  of  architecture  and  internal 
decoration  which  prevailed  in  France  in  thai 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  marked  by  a  de- 
terioration of  taste,  the  natural  laws  of  archi- 
tecture being  more  and  more  neglected,  aud. 
replaced  by  certain  conventional  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  Roman  columnar  orders. 
The  principal  architect  of  tiiis  style  was  Jules 
Uardouiu  Minis, ml,  by  whom  were  built  the 
palaces  of  Versailles  (IM7-1708X  Marly,  the 
Grande  Haison,  and  also  the  diva  tides  at  Paris. 
The  windows  are  larger,  the  rooms  more  lofty, 
than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  in  every- 
thing there  was  a  striving  alter  pomp  and 
aumptuousuess.  In  internal  decoration* 
mirrors  were  freely  introduced,  and  may  be 
said  to  become  a  distinctive  feature  oi  in- 
teriors. Gilt  ntucuo-work  was  largely  used, 
the  scroll  and  shell  patterns  being  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  ornamental  decoration,, 
the  panels  being  formed  by  chains  of  scrolls, 
concave  and  con  vex  alternately,  but  symmetry 
of  arrangement  was  largely  neglected. 

Louis  Quinze  (as  Ld  -e  kanz),  ».  [Fr.  = 
Louis  XV.]  The  name  sometimes  given  to' 
the  style  of  architecture  and  internal  orna- 
mentation prevailing  in  "ranee  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  often  kuown  under 
the  designation  Kococo  (q.v.).  Internal  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  are  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  style  of  this  period,  and  in 
this  direction  the  best  results  were  doubtless 
obtained.  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as 
scope  for  display,  were  indispensable  ;  ci  n»a- 
quently  this  style  of  embellishment  was  most 
happily  carried  out  in  state  apartmeuts,  espe- 
cially in  princely  castles  and  palaces,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  architec- 
tural forms,  to  the  disregard  of  all  laws,  and 
free  scope  was  given  to  the  must  fantastic 
combinations.  Curved  lines  superseded  all 
straight  lines  both  in  ground  plans  and  in> 
designs,  whilst  the  most  ordinary  and  charac- 
teristic embellishments  were  volutes,  shell- 
fish and  scrolls,  groups  of  Iruit,  garlands  of 
flowers,  hangings,  Ate, 

loiux,  lound,  a.  [Icel.  logn;  Sw.  lugn.}  Calm,. 
low  and  sheltered,  still,  tranquil.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  a'  «;i»  lound  aiid  quiet  till  his  bead  wtw  laid 
in  the  ground."— Hcvtt:  Anttymtrf,  ch.  xxiv. 

loun,  *.    [LOON.] 

Ibun'-der,  r.t.  [Cf.  Icel.  hlaunn  -  the  but- 
tocks.] To  beat  severely,  to  nog.  (Scotch.) 

loun'-der,  s.  [LOUNDEB,  v.J  A  severe,  stun- 
ning blow.  (Scotch.) 

"And  glen  him  a  launder  wl' toy  pike-«tatt "— Scott  t 
Antiquary,  cb.  uL 

* loun-der-er,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
idkT,  a  vagabond. 

"  Lon«*DKer^  ;ma  loundenri  are  wrongfully  made." 
—lial*  :  Hflect  Workt,  p.  130. 


Ate,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mat*,  onto,  cure,  unite,  ear.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     •*,  ee  =  e ;  ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 
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16"iln  der  Ing.  s.  [IXH-NDER,  r.]  A  severe 
heating  or  flogging. 

lounge,  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lungis 
=  a  drowsy  or  dreamy  fellow  (Kersey);  from 
O.Fr.  longis  =  a  drowsy,  awkward  fellow  ; 
from  Lat.  longus  =  long.] 

1.  To  idle  about,  to  loll  or  dawdle,  to  move 
lazily. 

"  You  who  have  lounged  about  to  so  good  purpose."— 
Lounger.  No.  vUL 

2.  To  loll  or  recline  lazily :  as.  To  lounge  on 
•  sofa. 

lounge  (1\  *.    [LOUNGE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  lounging,  strolling,  or  idling 
about. 

2.  The  act  of  lolling  or  reclining  lazily. 

3.  A  place  where  idlers  or  loungers  resort. 

"  Whose  iV.op  served  as  a  fashionable  lounge."— Mitt 
fdgeworth:  Almerfa,  p. 278, 

i.  A  couch  or  sofa  with  a  back  and  one  end. 

•'  Clayton  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  by  the  open 
door."— -Vr«.  littcher  Stowe  :  bred,  ch.  xli. 

lounge  (2),  ».    ILONOE.] 

loun   ger.s.    [Eng.  lounge,  T.;  -«r.]   One  who 

loungus  or  idles  about ;  an  idler,  a  lazy  fellow. 
"They  naturally  became  beggars  and  lounger^"— 
ifacaulay  :  ffitt.  Bng..  ch,  xlv. 

ItSing   ing,  a.    [LOUNGE,  v.] 

1.  Idling  or  dawdling  about. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  loun- 
ger. 

"  I  He)  threw  himself  oil  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 
of  a  mail  perfectly  at  home."  —  Jrving  ;  tioidanith. 
ch.  xxx. 

loup,  v.i.    [LEAP,  LOPE,  *.] 

1.  To  leap. 

"  But  It's  Just  the  laird's  command,  and  the  loon 
naun  loup."— Scott  .•  Jtob  Roy.  ch.  zxrL 

2.  To  give  way,  to  break.    (Said  of  frost.) 

loup -the -dyke,  a.  Giddy,  unsettled, 
runaway.  (Scotch..) 

loup  ga-rdn',  s.  [Fr.,  a  pleonastic  form,  in 
which  the  first  element  is  repeated  in  the 
second;  ioup  =  a  wolf,  and  oarou,  from  Low 
Lat.  gerulphus  =  a  werewolf.  (LUtre.)]  A 
werewolf,  a  lycanthrope.  (Tylor ;  Prim.  Cutt., 
i.  315.) 

loup'  ing,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Lour,  v.] 

louping-ill,  «.  A  disease  among  sheep, 
causing  them  to  spring  up  and  down  when 
moving  forward ;  the  leapiug-evil.  (Scotch.) 

louplng-on  Btanc,  s.  A  stepping-stone, 
or  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  assist  one  in  getting 
on  horseback ;  a  horse-block. 

lOUr,  V.i,      [LOWER  (2),  ».] 

*  lour  -dane,  *  lour  den,  8.    [LUBDANE.] 

loure,  louvre,  *.    [Fr.] 

Mus.  :  A  dance  adapted  to  an  air  called 
"  L'aimable  vainqueur,  said  to  have  been  a 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, consider  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  jig,  or  a 
walU.  The  name  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
word  tourer,  to  bind  notes  together,  to  slide. 

louse, «.    [A.S.  lus.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £Zool. :  The  genus  Pediculus. 
The  sexes  of  lire  are  distinct.    The  female  is 
oviparous,  producing  eggs,  popularly  called 
nits.     The  young  are  hatched  in  five  or  six 
days,  and  in  eighteen   tfiese  are  capable  of 
reproduction.    Three  sjifuies  are  parasitic  in 
certain  circumstances  on  man.    The  Body  or 
Clothes  Louse,  Pediculus  corporis  or  vestimen- 
tontm;   the    Head    or   Common    Louse,   L. 
capitis ;    and  the  Pubic  or  Crab  Louse,  P. 
jntbis.    The  first  species  lives  in  the  folds  of 
the  clothing  in  some  elderly  and  uncleanly 
people.     It  has  the  abdomen  three  times  as 
broad  as  the  thorax.     It  is  the  insect  which 
produces  tlie  disease  called  Phthiriasis  (q.v.), 
unless  the  agent  in  this   case  be  a  fourth 
•pecies  P.  tabescentium. 

2.  Script.  ;  The  third  plague  of  Egypt  was  an 
Immense  multiplication  of  Heb.  D|3  (kinnim), 
D'33  (kinnim),   c:3  (kinnam),    in    the   A.V. 
rendered   "lice."  (Exod.  viii.  16-18;  Ps.  cv. 
31.)    What  insect  is  intended  has  been  much 
debated,  some    pronouncing  for   the    louse, 
others  for  the  gnat. 

1  Bird  Lice  constitute  the  order  Mallophagm. 
Plant  Lice  is  the  ordinary  English  name  for 
Aphides. 


louse-bur,  t. 

Bot. :  Xanthium  strumarium. 

£r-r^,  *.      [Eng.   louse,   and  berry.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lousebcrry  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Kuonymus  europma. 

louse  -wort, «.    lEng.  louse,  and  wort.) 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pedicularis  (q.v.).  The 
Marsh  Lousewort  Is Pedicularis palustris;  the 
Pasture  Lousewort  P.  sylvatica.  Both  these 
species  are  British. 

*  louse,  v.f.  [LousE,  «.]  To  clean  or  clear  from 
lice. 

"  You  sat  and  tout'd  him  all  the  sunshine  day." 

Swift :  A  I'uttural  DiaiOffue. 

i'-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ly.}  In  a  lousy 
manner ;  meanly,  paltrily,  acurvily. 

lous'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lousy  or  abounding 
with  lloe. 

"Trees  (especially  fruit-hearers)  are  Infested  with 
the  ineaal**— to  this  couiuiouly  succeed*  limtinttt."— 
Evelyn:  Sjflva,  II.  vil.  6. 

*16"ws'-iS,  a.    [Eng.  lous(e);  -y.] 

1.  Over-run  with  lice  ;   abounding    or  in- 
fested with  lice. 

"  Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  an  only  louty  In  dry 
timeior  very  hot  plac**."—J/ortim«r.i  Butbandry, 

2.  Extremely  low,  mean,  or  contemptible. 

"  I  pray  you  now.  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
touiy  Knave,  mine  host."— SkeJeetp.  ;  Merry  Wioet  of 
Windior,  lit  8. 

lout,  *16*Wt,  «.  [Lorr,  v.]  An  awkward 
fellow,  a  clown,  a  bumpkin. 

"  This  lour,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  tho  odds 
Is,  that  we  scaroe  are  men,  and  you  are  rods." 

AAoJbcip. ;  CirmbeUne,  v.  1 

lout,   *16%t,  *lowte,  v.i.&t.     [A.S.  lutan 
=  to  stoop;  cogn.  with  Icel.  luta  =  to  bow 
down ;    lutr  =  bent,  stooping ;  Sw.  luta  =  to 
lean  ;  Dan.  lude  =  to  stoop.} 
A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 

"  True  Thomas,  he  pulled  off  his  dtp. 
And  touted  low  down  to  hia  knee. ' 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Rhymer,  1. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  make  a 
fool  of. 

"  I  am  Inwted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier." 

Shaketp. ;  1  Henry  Yl.,  IT.  S. 

lout  ish,  *ld*wt'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lout;  -ish.] 
Like  a  lout ;  clownish,  awkward,  rude. 

"  This  toutiik  clown  Is  such  that  you  never  saw  so 
Ill-favoured  a  vlsar."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  1. 

lout' -Ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  loutish;  -ly.]  In  a 
loutish,  awkward,  or  clownish  manner ;  like 
a  lout. 

lout  ish  new.,  a.  [Eng.  loutish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loutish  ;  clownish- 
ness,  awkwardness,  rudeness. 

louvre,  *  loo'-ver,  *  lov-er(  *.    [O.  Fr. 

louvert,  for  I'ouvert  =  the  open  (space),  from 
le  (art.)  =  the,  and  ouvert,  pa.  par.  of  ouvrir  = 
to  open.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  turret  on  a  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
or  steam  ;  a  lantern. 

2.  Sloping  boards  overlapping  each  other, 
with  a  space  between  for  ventilation  ;  also 
called  1  utter- board  ing,  louvre  or  lufier  window 
or  work. 

"They  were  soon  after  found  dead  In  the  dove-cote, 
famished  for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  Uy  up  per- 
pendicularly, aiid 
so  out  at  the  lover. ' 
—  Fuller:  Wor- 
thift ;  fforthamp- 
tonthire. 

louvre  - 
boards,   luf 
fer  boards, 
lever- 
boards,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  Sloping 
boards  or  bars 
placed  across  a 
window  to  ex- 
clude rain,  while 
admitting  the 
passage  o  f 
sound  ;  louvres. 

louvre  - 
window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  win- 
dow  in  a  church  tower  or  belfry,  partially 
closed  by  louvre-boards  (q.v.). 


LUUVRE-WIMDOW. 


lov  a  bio,  a.    [Eng.  hv(t);  -able.}    Worthy 
or  deserving  of  being  loved  ;  amiable. 

"  And  whiche  been  hool  and  sooth  and  chut  A  right 
wys,  and  JOMIO/«  to  yhe.1  '—  Wtcttft  :  Latodittntit,  p.  LOO. 


lov  -age,  love  -age  (age  as  ii),  *  love- 
ach,  *  Uv-ish,  s.  [By  con-up,  from  O.  Fr. 
leveahe  (Fr.  liveche),  liuvesche,  luvesche,  from 
Lat.  levisticum,  altered  from  ligiuticum  (q.v.) 
=  a  plant  indigenous  to  Liguria,  a  country  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  Ligusticus  =  pertaining  to  Li- 
guria ;  Port,  levittico;  Ital.  levtstico,  libistico.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  aromatic  drink  prepared 
from  the  plant. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Ligusticum  (q.v.).    Scottish 
lovage  is  Ligusticum  scoticum. 

2.  Achillea  ligustiea. 

love,  "  lov  1  en,  luv  1-en,  "  lov  en 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  htjigan,  lufian,  from  lufu  = 
love  (q.v.);  O.  H.  Qer.  liuban,  liupan  ;  Ger. 
lieben  ;  Dut.  lieven.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard  with  strong  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, combined  with  gratitude  ;  to  feel  devo- 
tion towards. 

"  Thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  atl  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
—  JfattWtt  nil,  37. 

2.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  tender  affec- 
tion, as  one  sex  towards  the  other  ;  to  be  in 
love  with. 

"HuBbands,  lore  your  wives  as  Christ  loved  the 
church."—  ApAonam  v.  25. 

3.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

4.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like  ;  to  delight  in. 

"His  rider  loved  not  speed."         Shakes]).  :  Sonnet  L 

*  5.  To  treat  well  ;  to  be  kind  to  ;  to  bo 
favourable  to. 

"  Eyuewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelaides  blode, 
A  while  Infect  the  inglis.  ft  wele  with  tham  stod«." 
Robert  d*  nrunne.  p.  9. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  entertain  feelings  of  affection  toward* 
others  ;  to  be  affectionate  and  kind. 

"  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God."—  1  John  Iv.  L 

2.  To  be  tenderly  affected  towards  another 
of  the  opposite  sex  ;  to  be  in  love. 

"  She  cannot  choose  but  lore." 

Shaketp.  :  Venut  A  Adonit,  T». 

3.  To  be  tenderly  attached  to  each  other  i 
to  love  each  other. 

'%ever  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do.' 

Mate*/).  .-  At  You  Like  It.  L  I. 

4.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

"  He  loved  also  to  walk  these  meadows."—  Bunyitn: 
nigrim't  Progrvtt,  pt.  ii. 

love,  *.  [A.8.  lufu  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  liebe  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  liupa,  liupi;  Russ.  liobov  =  love  ;  Sansc. 
lobha  =  covetousness.    Allied  to  W^/Xq.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  strong  feeling  of  affection,  combined 
with  gratitude  and  reverence. 

"  For  this  is  the  IOM  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments."—! John  v.  s. 

2.  Devoted  attachment  to  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

••  Yes—  it  was  love—  it  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  dlUrwa, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  cliine, 


,  , 

than  all  1-uu  tired  br  timt; 
hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen,  were  she  near  to  smile  ; 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 


And  yet—  oh, 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 


n 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 
Lest  tliat  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove- 
It  there  be  lore  in  mortals—  this  waa  love  t" 


Byron  :  Coriair,  i.  IS. 

3.  Strong  attachment,  liking,  or  inclination  ; 
fondness  of  or  for  anything. 

4.  Courtship  ;  in  the  phrase  to  make  love  =* 
to  court,  to  woo. 

"  Demetrins 

Made  low  to  NeJnr's  daughter  Holeua, 
And  won  her  soul." 

Shakttp.  :  J/idmmmer  Jfight't  Dream,  L  L, 

5.  Tenderness  ;  parental  care. 

"No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  UM 
goodness  of  God  and  his  tender  low  to  mankind.  — 


*  6.  A  person  in  love  ;  a  lover. 

"  Uke  true.  Inseparable,  faithful  Jowi." 

a*a*««p.  .-  King  John,  iii.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  loved  ;  the  object  of  onc'i 
affections  ;  a  sweetheart. 

"  One  way  or  other,  she  is  lor  a  king  ; 
And  abe  shall  be  mv  /ore.  or  else  my  queen. 

:  2  Benry  P/..  iiL  1 


8.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

•*  Farewell  I  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  to»«.  to  thee. 

Shaketp.  :  ilomeo  *  Juliet,  Hi.  t. 


bfil,  b®;  ptflt,  J^rl;  cat,  ?eU,  chorus,  9lUn,  bench;  go.  4em:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.     ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  anon.    -Uon,  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -slon  «=  ihun.    -Uous,    sioum.  -clous  =  shus.    -bl*.  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d^L 


loved 


*  9.  A  kindness  ;  a  favour  done. 

"  What  food  lo*»  may  I  perform  to  yon  ?  " 

Shake*?. :  King  J,>tin,  Iv.  1. 

10.  A  state  of  favour,  friendship,  goodwill, 
or  close  intimacy. 

"God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender  love 
with  the  prince. "-Daniel  i.  9. 

11.  A  representation  or  personification  of 
lore  ;  used— 

(1)  Of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(2)  Of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 

"  She's  ZOM,  ah*  love*,  and  yet  the  i*  not  loved.' 
ShaJutp.  ;  I'enia  A  Adonit,  110. 

(8)  A  Cupid  ;  a  picture  or  statue  represent- 
fc»g  Love. 

*'  Such  WM  his  form,  u  palnton,  when  they  ihow 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  tottt  bestow. 

Dryden :  Cinyrtu  *  Myrrh*. 

*  12.  Lewdness. 

*  13.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

"TbU  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obvertod  to  the 
light,  appeared  BO  full  of  pores,  with  auch  a  trans- 
parency aa  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  lav* 
kood."— Aoyfe:  On  Colour*. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  CUmatii  vitalba, 

2.  Garnet: 

(1)  A  term  used  to  express  that  no  points 
have  been  scored  on  one  aide. 

14 won  the  match  by  two  sets  to  tow."— fUtd, 

Oct.  37.  IMS. 

*  (2)  A  kind  of  game  in  which  one  player 
holds  up  one  or  more  fingers,  and  the  other, 
without  looking,  guesses  at  the  number. 

H  Love  subsists  between  members  of  the 
aaiiM-  family ;  it  springs  oat  of  their  natural 
relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by  their  close 
intercourse  and  constant  interchange  of  kind- 
nesses :  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  it, 
like  love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  con- 
fined to  maturer  years  ;  it  is  formed  by  time, 
by  circumstances,  by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Love  always 
operates  with  ardour ;  friendship  is  remark- 
able for  firmness  and  constancy.  Both  love 
and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object ;  out  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  than  friendship.  As  love  is  a  pas- 
sion it  has  all  the  errors  attendant  upon  pas- 
si'.iii ;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  affection 
tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt  from  every 
such  exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to 
the  faults  of  the  object  of  Its  devotion  ;  it 
adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish : 
friendship  sees  faults,  and  strives  to  correct 
them ;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more 
worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

H  (1)  ^  labour  of  love :  Any  work  or  task 
done  willingly  and  without  expectation  of 
reward,  either  from  fondness  for  the  work 
itself  or  from  love  for  the  person  for  whom  it 
I*  done. 

(2)  To  make  love  to :  To  court,  to  woo. 

*  Dem«triuB.  I'll  avouch  it  to  MB  bead. 
Made  to*e  to  Nedar'i  daughter  Helena." 

Shakttp,  :  Midtummer  Night'*  ftream,  i  1. 

(8)  To  play  for  love :  To  play  a  game  without 
Sny  stake  depending. 

*  (4)  Of  all  lovea :  A  kind  of  adjuration  ;  by 

all  means. 

"He  desires  TOO.  of  aU  tows,  to  make  no  more 
noise."— Skakctp. :  Otkello,  lii.  L 

U  Love  forms  the  first  element  in  many 
compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  Are  gene- 
rally obvious:  as,  luve-darting,  love-devouring, 
love-killing,  love- kindling,  love-language,  love- 
linked,  love-poem,  love-sigh,  love-song,  love-tale, 
love-thought,  love-wounded,  &c. 

love-apple,  .•>•. 

Bot,  :  A  popular  English  name  for  the 
tomato  (Lycopersicum  esculentum), 

*  love-bed,  s.    A  bed  for  the  indulgence 
of  lust. 

"  He  ii  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed." 

Sbaketp. :  Richard  III.,  lit  T. 

love-birds,  *.  pi. 

Ornith:  The  genus  Agapornis  (separated 
from  Psittacula  by  Jardine  and  Selby),  family 
Fsittacidse,  sub-family  Androglossinae.  Habi- 
tat, the  Melanesian  and  Australian  provinces. 
Their  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
affection  the  male  displays  towards  the 
female,  whether  caged  or  wild.  The  furcula 
is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  liga- 
ment 

*  love-book,  s.    A  book  treating  of  love. 

"  On  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success." 

Shaketp. :  Two  UeiMemtn  of  Verona,  L  1. 


*  love-born,  a.    Born  of  or  springing  from 
love. 

"  Let  mutual  Jon  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love,  and  love-born  confidence,  be  thine," 

Pop*  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  x.  8M. 

*  love  broker,  s.     One  who  acts  as  an 
agent  or  go-between  for  lovers  ;  a  procurer. 

"  There  Is  DO  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  pre- 
vail in  iiiau'B  commendation  with  wocuaii  th*n  report 
of  valour."—  SAo*«/>.  :  Twelfth  Might,  11.  1. 

love  charm,  «.  A  charm  by  which  love 
was  supposed  to  be  excited.  [PHILTRE.] 

love-child,  *.  A  euphemism  common  in 
the  rural  parts  of  England  for  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

*  love  day,  ». 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of 
quarrels  and  differences. 

"  Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  hrides. 
You  are  my  guest.  Lavinln.  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shall  be  a  lone-day,  Tamora," 

Shake*?..   TUutAndrimtciu.1.1. 

2.  A  day  when  one  neighbour  helps  another 
without  hire. 


love-ditty,  5.     A  song  of  love. 

"  The  stock-dove  onalarm'd 

SfU  cooing  in  the  piue-tne,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach." 

Cowper.   Tatk.  vL  MP. 

•love    drink,   '  love    drlnke,  i      A 

lore-charm,  a  philtre  (q.v.). 

"She  y»v«  him  swiche  a  maner  iMw-dHnJt*. 
That  he  was  (led  er  It  was  by  the  morow.J 

I  A.IUW  .  C.  r..  6.SW 

"  love  favour,  s.  Something  worn  in 
token  of  love  ;  a  favour. 

love  -feast*,  «.  pi. 

1.  [AGAPE.] 

2.  Religions  meetings  held  quarterly  by  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  sects  owing  their  origin 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Wesley. 
None  but  members  of  the  Church  are  ad- 
mitted, except  by  the  permission  of  the  minis- 
ter.     Love-feasts    are    retained    in   avowed 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapae. 

*  love-feat,  «.  A  deed  or  feat  prompted 
by  love. 

"  Every  one  his  love-fiat  will  advance." 

Sftaketp.  .•  Love't  Labour'  i  Lot*,  T.  s. 

love-flower,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Agapanthns. 

love-game,  «  A  game  in  which  one  aide 
scores  no  points.  [!X»VE,  «.,  B.) 

"Tompklos  then  secured  a  to+e-game;  but  Mr. 
Slack  won  tbt  next,  and  '  games  all  '  was  again  called. 
and  vantage,  which  Torupkins  won.  and  the  other  two 
games  falling  to  him.  he  consequently  won  the  match 
by  three  sets  to  M^-KEToiC  27.  18*3. 

love  gift,  s.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge 
or  token  of  love. 

"Wat  not  the  men  sound  of  his  name  like  a  love- 
fift  that  bade  me  remember  r'-Lyttan  :  Kiena,  bk.  i.. 
eh.  lv. 

love-god,  *.    The  god  of  love  ;  Cupid. 

"  The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand." 


love-grass,  «. 

Bot. ;  Megastachya  eragrostis.  It  grows  in 
Italy. 

love-in-a-mist,  love  in  a  puzzle, ». 

Bot. :  Niyella  damascena. 
1  West  Indian  Love-in-a-Mitt. 
Bot.  :  Passijlora  ftetida. 
love  In  idleness, ». 
Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 
"  Tet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  (ell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower- 
Before,  milk-white:  now,  purple  with  love's  wound— 
And  maiden*  call  it,  love-in-idlmttt." 

Shaketp, :  JHidtvmmer  Night'*  Dream,  ii.  1 

*  love-juice,  s.      A  juice  producing   or 
supposed  to  produce  love. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latch 'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  loft-juire.  as  I  did  bid  thee  do t " 

Skakeep.  ;  Midiummer  Xighf*  Dnam,  lit  S. 

*  love-knot,  *  love-knotte, «.   A  knot 
or  complicated  figure,  supposed  or  intended 
to  represent  affection  or  mutual  attachment. 

"  A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  tber  was." 

ClMKftr;  C.  T..WJ. 

*  love-las%  «.    A  sweetheart. 

love-letter,  *.  A  letter  written  by  one 
lover  to  another :  a  letter  professing  love. 

"  Have  I  escaped  tove-lettert  In  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?"— 
Shaketp,  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  111.  L 

love  llea  a  bleeding, *. 

Bot. :  Amaranthus  caudatus. 


*  love-line,  s.     A  verse  or  letter  of  court 
ship ;  a  love-letter. 

"  To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  lit  bis  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-tine. 

Shake*?. :  Allt  WM  That  Xndi  Well,  it  1. 

*  love-look,  s.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  worn 
by  men  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  ;  ;i  lock  or  curl  hanging  prominently. 

"  It  was  a  nlii  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to 
drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag, 
to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  Invr-lnrki,  to  put  starch  Into  a 
run.  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen." 

*  M<i,-'iutny  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  oh.  t 

t  love-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one's  love  ; 
jilted,  deserted. 

"  Some  love-lorn  Pay  she  might  have  been." 

Scott :  Marmion,  »l.  S 

t  love  lornness,  s.  The  state  of  being 
love-lorn. 

"  That  fair  Qostanza,  who  in  her  lotelornntu  desired 
to  live  no  longer."— 0.  Eliot:  Romola.  ch.  UI. 

love-making,  s.  Courtship,  wooing;  the 
paying  of  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

"The  laughter  with  which  his  love-making  was  re- 
otlved."— Athenttum.  Oct.  15.  isei,  p.  4M. 

love  match,  s.  A  match  or  marriage 
entered  into  for  love  alone. 

*  love-news,  *.     A  communication  from 
one  beloved. 

love-passage,  i.    A  flirtation. 

"  The  stories  represented  wen  generally  mythologi- 
cal, very  usually  love-paiuiyet  of  the  pods  and  heruM." 
—Tytor.  Early  Bitt.  Mankind,  ch.  ill. 

*  love-prate, ».    Idle  talk  about  love. 

"  Yon  have  simply  misused  our  MX  In  your  low- 
frmte."~Stiaicttp.  :  AM  You  Like  It,  iv.  L 

*  love-rhyme,    «.     Erotic    poetry    fa 
rhymes. 

**  Regent  of  lort-rhymet,  lord  of  folded  arms.*' 

XbHkfip. ;  Love  i  Labour  i  Lott,  UL  L 

*  love-lite,  ».     The  actions  of  marital 
love. 

"  Then  instant  bis  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  loee-rite*  of  the  nuptUl  bed.* 

Pope .-  Bomtr  ;  Odyttey  zxiii.  Sit. 

love-scene,  s.  A  scene  or  passage  in  a 
novel  nr  play,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  meet- 
ing of  lovers. 

"The  love-tcenet  are  frigid,  tawdry,  and  disgusting.* 
—(tuldtmit* :  tjn  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x ii. 

*  love-secret,  s.  A  secret  between  lovarv. 

t  love-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  of  love  ;  specif., 
Cupid's  arrow. 

"  Some  early  love-fhn.fi  grazed  hia  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart." 

Scott :  ttokeby,  lii.  flsV 

love-sick,  a. 

1.  Languishing  in  love  or  amorous  desire. 

"  There  might  tbe  love-rick  maiden  sit,  and  chid* 

The  insuperable  roclu  ami  Mveriug  tide." 

Wordttoonh :  Descriptive  Sketcbtt. 

2.  Composed  by  one  languishing  in  love; 
expressive  of  languishing  love :  as,  a  love-sick 
ditty. 

love-sickness,  s.  Sickness  or  languish- 
ing  arising  from  love  or  amorous  desire. 

love-Spell,  8.    The  same  as  LOVE-CHARM 

(q.v.). 

t  love  spring,  5.  The  beginnings  of  love. 

"  Shall  even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  lov*-tpring»  rot.' 
Skakttp.  :  Comedy  of  A'rron,  ill.  8, 

*  love-suit,  a.    Courtship ;  paying  of  ad- 
dresses to  a  lady. 

"  That  Cloteu,  whose  love-tuU  bad  been  to  DM 
As  fearful  as  a  siege." 

Shakmp.  :  Cymbetine,  lit  4. 

love-token,  *.  A  present  given  in  token 
of  love. 

"Thou,  thou.  Lysander,  thou  haot  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchanged  love-token*  with  my  child. 

Shakfip.  ;  Hidtummer  Night' t  Dream,  i.  L 

*  love-toy,  f.      A  small  present  from  a 

lover. 

"Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
with  any  tow-fcyi.  such  as  gold  auuff-boies  T  "—A  rfrufV 
tiot  t  Pope :  Martin  ScriUerut, 

love-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cercis  siliquastrum, 

*  love-trick,  «.      The  art  of  expressing 
love. 

love- verse,  *.    A  love-song. 

"Little  chansons  or  love-verta."— BenmM  :  Com*. 
Gram.  Aryan  Lanff-  of  India  0872),  L  222. 

*  love-worth,  o.      Worthy  or  deserving 
of  being  loved. 

lived,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LovE,  v.J  Beloved,  dear. 
"  Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name." 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     a».oa  =  6;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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loved  one,  s.    A  beloved  or  dear  nne. 

"Their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved-onet  of  heaven." 
Longfellow:  ChUdren  of  the  Lortfi  Supper. 

•lov-ee',  *.     [Eng.    lov(e);  -ee.}     The  person 
loved. 

"The  lover  and  I»vet  make  generally  the  happiest 
couple."— fiichardton :  Sir  C.  Grandaon.  vi.  «. 

* l6ve'-f ull,  a-   [Eng.  love; -full]   Fulloflove. 

"The  love/uH  choice 
Of  sacred  wedlock's  secret  binding  band." 

Sytoetter :  The  Coloniet,  60*. 

f  love'-less,  a.    [Eng.  love;  -lets.] 

1.  Destitute  or  void  of  love,  tenderness,  af- 
fection, or  kindness. 

"  For  the  loving  worm  within  Ita  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  lorrlm  md. 

R.  Browning  :  Cbrittmat  JTv*.  v. 

2.  Not  attracting  love. 
8.  Not  loved  ;  unloved. 

"  80  goth  the  wretche 


\  adv.     [Eng.  lovely;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lovely  manner ;  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
cite love ;  amiably. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  admiration. 

"  So  loftlilv  the  morning  shone." 

Byron :  Bride  ofAbydM.  L  1 

love'-U-ness,  s.     [Eng.  lovely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lovely,  or 
exciting  love;  araiableness. 

"Carrying  thus  In  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of 
good-will,  toveljnett  and  lovingnes*. "— Sidney. 

2.  Beauty,  attractiveness. 

"  Yet  takes  he  much  delight 

Her  lovelineu  to  view." 

Drayton:  Poty-Olbion,  s.  M. 

"  love'-lIAg, 5.    [Eng.  love;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  loved  one. 

"Thess  frolic  lovelingt  fragile  nests  do  make." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  m. 

„ ,   lo ve  lich,  *  love  -  liche,  "  luve- 

lich,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  love ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Attracting  or  exciting  love  or  affection ; 
lovable,  attractive,  amiable. 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  iu  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton:  P.  L..  ir.  232. 

2.  Exciting  or  calling  for  admiration ;  beau- 
tiful. 

-  Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most 
sterile  plains   seemed    lorely  by  comparison."— Mac- 
nuLiy  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiii. 

*  3.  Loving,  tender,  affectionate. 

"I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  ray  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lowrtftts*.1 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  111.  ft. 

B.  As  adv. :  So  as  to  excite  love,  affection, 

Or  admiration. 

"  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well." 

Shak'ip. :  IBcnry  IV.,  Ui.  i. 

16 ve  rain,  s.    [Eng.  love,  and  man.] 
Hot.  :  Galiiwi  Aparine. 

*  love'-mon-ger,  s.    [Eng.  love,  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love ;  a  love-broker. 

"Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skilfully." 
bhaketp.  :  Love't  Labour  t  Lotl.  ii. 

lov-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  lov(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  loves,  or  has  a  strong  affection 
or  attachment  for  another. 

"  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David."—!  Kingt  r.  L 

2.  One  who  is  in  love  with  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.    (Used  in  the  singular  only  of  the 
man,  but  in  the  plural  applied  t «  both  sexes.) 

"  Into  a  studfe  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  don  these  lovert  in  hire  queinte  geres." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,53«. 

S.  One  who  has  a  liking  for  anything ;  one 
who  takes  pleasure  or  delight  in  anything. 

"The  Revolution  showed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have 
beeu  .  .  .  loner*  ol  liberty,  but  greater  lover*  of  mon- 
archy."— Same :  Euiiyt,  pt.  1.,  ess.  B. 

lov-er  (2),  loov-er,  s.    [LOUVRE.] 

*  l&v'-ered,  a.    [Eng.  lover,  a. ;  -ed.]    Having 
a  lover ;  1«?.loved. 

"Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'dl" 
Shaktip.  :  Lover  t  Complaint,  820. 

*  l6V-er-t,  *.    [LotJVEC.J    A  louvre  ;  a  bell- 
tower. 

"  Whose  shrill  saints'  bell  hangs  on  his  lovery." 

Bp.  Ball ;  Satirei.  bk.  v.,  sat  l. 

*  love'  some, "  luf-som,"  luf  sura, "  love 
SOtn,  a.      [A. 8.   lufaum,   from  lufu  =  love.] 
Lovely,  lovable. 

"  Thl  leor  Is  lufium." 

Legend  of  St.  Xatherine,  3i«. 


.OV  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.     [LOVE,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Devotedly  attached  ;  entertaining  strong 
feelings  of  affection  ;  affectionate,  devoted. 

"  His  loving  breast  thy  pillow. " 

MMketp. :  Titut  Andronicut,  v.  3. 

2.  Expressive  of  love,  affection,  or  kindness : 
as,  a  loving  word. 

C.  Af  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing strongfeelings  of  affection  ;  devotion,  love, 
affection. 

"  For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.    (Frol.) 

loving-cap,  *.  A  large  cup,  usually 
with  two  or  three  handles,  containing  wine 
or  other  liquor,  passed  round  from  guest  to 
guest  at  ceremonial  banquets. 

loving  •  •  kindness,  s.  Tender  regard  ; 
tenderness,  kindness,  mercy. 

"  My  loviny-kindneu  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him." 
—Ptalnu  Uuix.  S3. 

ov'-ttff-iy,  *  lov-inge-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
loving ;  -ly.]  With  love,  affection,  or  tender- 
ness ;  kindly. 

"  Twere  vain  to  guest  what  shook  the  pious  man. 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan." 

Byron:  Cortair,  Ii.  4. 

*  loV-ing-nesS,  s.   [Eng.  loving  ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loving ;  affection. 

"  Justice  of  kings  and  tovingneu  of  fathers." 

Lord  Brooke :  Muttapha. 

low,  *  lah,  *  louh,  *  loogh,  *  lowe,  a.  & 

adv.     [Icel.  Zaffr  =  low;  Sw.  lag;   Dan.  lav: 
Dut.  long.     From  the  same  base  as  to  lie  (2).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  high,  not  elevated  ;  depressed  below 
a  given  or  imaginary  surface  or  level.     It  is 
the  opposite  to  high,  and  both  are  relative 
terms.    That  which  is  high,  with  reference  to 
one  thing  may  be  low  to  another :  as,  a  low 
fence. 

2.  Below  or  not  reaching  to  the  ordinary  or 
usual  height :  as,  a  man  of  low  stature. 

3.  Deep ;  descending  far  below  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  ground. 

".He  also  descended  first  Into  the  lower  part*  of  the 
earth." — Ephetiani  iv.  ft. 

4.  Near  the  horizon, 

"The  son.  however,  was  low  In  the  west  before 
Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action."— Mac- 
aulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  :  as, 
low  tide,  low  water. 

6.  Not  of  high  price ;  moderate  ;  below  the 
usual  degree,  price,  rate,  or  value :  as,  a  low 
price  of  corn,  a  low  heat. 

7.  Small  in  number ;   indicating  a   small 
number :  as,  a  low  throw  with  dice,  a  low 
score. 

8.  Near  or  approximating  to  the  line  or 
equator  :  as,  a  low  latitude  (latitudes  near  the 
equator  being  expressed  in  low  numbers). 

9.  Not  loud,  not  noisy,   quiet,  suppressed. 
"A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowett  sound." 

'.  :;Love'»  Labour'*  Lott,  Iv.  4 


10.  Of  a  deep  or  depressed  sound. 

"  From  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass.* — 
SHaketp.  :  Samlet,  lit  2. 

11.  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down  in  spirit ; 
having  lost  animation  and  spirit ;  low-spirited. 

"  He  grows  dispirited  and  low, 
He  nates  the  fight  and  shuns  the  foe." 

Prior. 

12.  Physically  weak :  as,  He  is  in  a  very 
low  condition. 

13.  Depressed  in  condition ;  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  subjection. 

"  Misery  is  troddeu  on  by  many 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

Shaketp.  ;    \'enui  A  Adonit,  70S. 

14.  Humble,  reverent. 

"  With  a  low  submissive  reverence." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct.) 

15.  In  a  humble  or  mean  rank  or  position. 
*'  Too  tow  a  minister  for  so  high  a  servant." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,  1L  4. 

16.  Humble,  mean. 

"An  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life."         Cowpgr :  Ttuk,  IT.  m. 

17.  Mean,  base,  abject,  dishonourable,  un- 
principled :  as,  a  low  fellow. 

18.  Frequented  by  disreputable  characters. 
"  An  abeurd  tragi-comedy  ....  which  was  acted  at 

some  low  theatre?-  ifaeattlay :  ffttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

19.  Characterized  by  meanness,  baseness,  or 
want  of  principle. 


20.  Not  exalted  in  thought,  sentiment,  or 
diction ;  not  sublime. 

"  He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  aud 
vulgar."— Additon. 

21.  Obscene,  coarse,  vulgar :   as,  lout  lan- 
guage. 

22.  Plain,  simple,  not  rich  :  as,  a  low  diet. 

23.  Feeble,  weak,  having  little  vital  energy: 
as,  He  is  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

24.  Gentle  ;  not  strong  or  high  :   as.   Tin 
wind  is  low. 

25.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church. 

26.  Qufet ;  subdued  in  tone.    (Said  of  a  pic- 
ture or  colour.) 

IL  Bot. :  Small  in  stature  when  compared, 
not  with  plants  in  general,  but  with  that  par- 
ticular genus.  A  tree  twenty  feet  high  may 
be  low,  if  the  rest  of  the  genus  be  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high. 

B.  At  adverb : 

L  Not  on  high  ;  not  aloft ;  near  the  ground, 
as  a  bird  :  espec.,  in  composition,  as  t*w- 
roofed,  tow-hung. 

2.  Deeply. 

"The  homely  villain  courtalea  to  her  low.' 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1,11*. 

3.  Under  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  at  a  low 
price  :  as,  To  sell  corn  low. 

4.  Not  loudly  or  noisily  ;  gently,  quietly. 

"  Just  as  the  nod  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow." 

Pope:  Homer;  Ilitid  xvUL  Ml 

5.  To  a  low  condition ;  to  a  state  of  humil- 
ity or  abasement. 

"  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low."— Prow.  xxiz.  u. 

6.  In  a  humble  or  mean  condition,  rank,  or 
position. 

"For  better  It  Is  that  It  be  said  unto  the*,  Come  up 
hither,  than  that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  In  the 
presence  of  the  priuce."— Proe.  xxv.  7. 

7.  With  a  depressed,  low,  or  subdued  voice  • 
as,  To  speak  low. 

&  In  a  low  key  ;  in  low  notes. 

"  That  can  ring  both  high  and  low." 

slutkap.  ;  Twelfth  Xiyht,  ii.  t, 

*  9.  In  times  approaching  our  own. 

^[  Obvious  compounds :  low-arched,  low- 
bending,  low-bent,  low-hung,  low-levelled,  low- 
muttered,  low-priced,  low-roofed,  low -whispering. 

loir-blast,  «.  A  blast  which  is  delivered 
at  moderate  pressure. 

Low-blast  furnace :  A  metal  furnace  with  a 
low-pressure  blast. 

low-born,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  poor  ex- 
traction. 

"This  Is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Rau  on  the  greensward." 

Shaketp. ;  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  I. 

low-bred,  a.    Low-born,  low,  vulgar. 

*  low-browed,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Having  a  low  forehead. 

2.  Fig. :  Low-roofed,  low. 

"  No  porter,  by  the  low-browed  gate, 
Took  In  the  wonted  niche  his  seat." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  It  If. 

low-celebration,  ». 

Anglican  Ritual:  The  name  given  by  the 
Ritualists  to  an  nnornate  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion.  Shipley  (while  still  an  Anglican) 
denned  it  as  "  a  name  for  low-mass." 

Low  Church,   Low-Church  party. 

«.    The  same  as  EVANGELICAL  PARTY  (q.v.). 

Low-Churchism,  s.  The  principles  of 
the  Low  Church  party. 

Low  Churchman,  *.  One  who  professes 
or  maintains  Low-Church  principles. 

*  low-crooked,  a.     Bending  or  bowing 
low;  deep. 

"Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning." 
Shaketp. :  Juiiui  Cixtar,  iii.  I. 

*  low-day,  s.    An  ordinary  day,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  "  high  day  "  or  festival. 

Low-German,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  [pertaining  to  the  Low- 
German  language :  specif.,  in  philol.  applied 
to  that  group  of  Teutonic  dialects  which  in- 
cludes the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
English,    and    Old    Saxon.     [ENGLISH- LAN- 
GUAGE.] 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  flatter  part* 
of  Germany. 

Low-Latin,  *.  The  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 


boll,  bo^;  p6ut,  Jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  $hls;  sin,  a?;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -«lon  =  than ;  -tlon,  -eion  =  ihun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioas  »  shfts.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  d 
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low-laid,  a.    Struck  to  the  ground. 

low-life,  s.  A  mean,  low,  or  vulgar  state 
or  condition  of  life  ;  persons  of  a  low,  mean, 
or  humble  position  in  life. 

low-lived,  a.    Leading  s  low,  mean,  or 

disreputable  life. 

low-man,  «. 

1.  Raman  Ritual:  A  maes  in  which  the  cele- 
brant is  attended  only  by  acolytes,  usually 
but  by  one,  not  by  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
The  mass  is  said,  not  sung.    [MASS,  2.) 

2.  Anglican  Ritual:    Too  same  as    LOW- 
CELEBRATION  (q.v.). 

*  low  men,  >.  pi.  Dice  K  loaded  that 
that  the  low  numbers  always  came  upper- 
most. 

low-minded,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  base 
principles ;  low. 

"Paid  giwdy  Mid  lownlnded  people  Dot  to  ruin 
their  country.  —  Jt aeaulan  :  11  at.  £na.,  ch.  «». 

low-pressure, s.  &  a. 

A.  Ai  subst. :  A  small  degree  of  pressure 
Or  expansive  force. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  only  a  small  degree  of 
expansive  force,  and  therefore  exerting  a  low 
degree  of  pressure. 

Low-pressure  Engine : 

Steam-enyin. :  An  engine  In  which  a  con- 
denser is  used,  and  whose  safety-valve  is 
loaded  at  from  four  to  six  pouuds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  terms  high-  and  low-pressure  steam 
were  formerly  held  to  mean  saturated  steam 
at  a  pressure  above  or  below  that  which  will 
•attain  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury, 
at  the  boiling  beat  of  water,  212°  P.,  but  the 
term  low-pressure  now  signifies  in  this  country 
a  pressure  of  not  over  thirty-five  pounds  tu  the 
square  inch. 

low-rated,  o.    Despised. 

"  The  confident  and  orer-lust  v  French 
Do  the  lo*-ral*t  Eugllsh  play  at  dice. 

Oalmp.  1  Btari  I'..  Iv.    (Charm) 

lew-relief  >.    The  same  as  BAS-RELIEF. 

low  spirited,  a.  Dejected  or  depressed 
to  spirit ;  destitute  of  spirit  or  animation ; 
cast-down,  dispirited. 

•low-spiritedness,  i.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  low-spirited ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion, low  spirits. 

low-spirits,  >.  pi. 

Pathnl. :  A  popular  name  for  morbid  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

low-steam,  s.  Steam  having  a  low  ex- 
pansive force. 

•low-studded,  a.  Furnished  or  built 
with  short  studs :  as,  a  low~ttvdded  house. 
(American.) 

Low  Sunday,  >. 

Kccles. :  The  Sunday  next  after  Easter :  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  to  repeat 
some  parts  of  the  solemnity  of  that  great 
festival  on  this  day,  which  was  thus  cele- 
brated as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  degree 
than  Easter-day  itself. 

low-voiced,  a.  Having  a  soft,  gentle 
Voice. 

"  I  heard  her  ipeak  ;  ahe  le  /ow-vofced.' 

XlMkrtp. :  Aruo*t  t  Cleopatra,  lit  ft. 

low-water,  ».  &  o. 

A.  As  ntbst. :  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb 
or  receding  tide. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide. 

Low-water  aUtrm : 

Steam-engin. :  A  device  for  showing  when 
the  water  in  the  boiler  hag  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth. 

Low-water  mark :  The  mark  or  line  along  a 
beach  or  coast  to  which  the  tide  recedes  at 
low  water. 

low- wines.  s.  pi.  A  liquor  produced  by 
the  first  distillation  of  alcohol ;  the  first  run 
of  the  still. 

low-worm,  >. 

Farriery:  A  disease  In  horses  like  the 
shingles. 

•low  (1),  r.t.    (Low,  «.] 

1.  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink :  to  debase. 

"  He  areryd  and  loviid  ye  coyuee  and  uoneye  of  hie 
Uude.--lta6»an .  PhUif  at  Valoyi,  an.  u. 


2.  To  make  low  in  position  or  condition ;  to 
degrade. 

"  For  nowe  It  [Fortune]  hleth.  now  It  lotfeth, 
Now  itant  upright,  now  orerthrowetb." 

Oomrr.-ax.hk.Tt1l. 

low  (2).  >loow  on,  "low-en,  v.i.  [A.a. 
hl''iwtui  =  to  bellow,  to  resounu  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  loeijen  =  to  low ;  M,  H.  Ger.  luejen  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  Uojan  =  to  low.J  To  bellow  ;  to  make 
a  noise  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  Already  at  the  natal  the  bullock  Imnd.' 

Pa  ft:  Homer:  Odfutll  til.  in. 

•low  (3),  Mow-In,  «.«.    (Icel.   toga;   M.  H. 
Ger.  lohen.]    To  name,  to  blaze.     [Low  (2),  «.) 
" Lovi*.  flammare." — Prompt.  Pan. 

•  low  (1),  a,    [Low  (2),  r.]    The  noise  or  sound 

uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow  ;  a  bellow. 

"  Ball  Jove,  «lr.  had  an  amiable  low." 

shtkttp. :  Jtueh  Ado  About  .VotAinit,  V.  4, 

low  (2),  Mowe,  "loghe,  *.  [IceL  log  =  a 
flame  ;  Dan.  Inc  ;  Ger.  lohe ;  allied  to  Lat  lux 
si  light.)  A  flame,  a  lire. 

-  The  klln'e  on  ore— the  klln'i  on  fire— 
The  kilu'e  on  flre — she's  a'  In  a  taw." 

Scott :  ttvtt  no*,  ch.  xxxrll. 

low  (3),  «.  [A.8.  Mam  =  a  hill ;  cogn.  with 
Goth,  hlaiw  =  a  grave,  a  tomb.]  A  hill ; 
found  In  place  names,  as  Ludtow. 

16W-  bell,  .1.    [Eng.  low  OX  v.,  and  bell.} 

1.  A  bell  used  in  fowling  to  slightly  alarm 
birds  and  cause  them  to  lie  quiet,  until  they 
are  flushed  by  a  sudden  noise. 

2.  A  bell  hung  on  the  neck  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

•Idw'-bSU.  r.t  [LOWBBLU,  ».]  To  scare,  u 
with  a  lowbelL 

•lowde,  a.  toda.    [LooixJ 

•  lowe,  i.    [Low  (•-). ».] 
16W-er  (1),  «.«.  *  i.    [LOWER,  o.J 

A.  TransMn : 

1.  To  bring  low ;  to  bring  down  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  position :  as,  To 
lower  a  mast,  to  tower  a  boat,  etc. 

2.  To   bring  down  from  higher   position, 
rank,  or  condition  to  a  lower:   to  humble, 
to  abase,  to  degrade,  to  make  lass  proud  or 
haughty. 

"  Turn  thy  wheel,  and  teener  the  proud." 

Tfnnytan:  fnidi  Oerotar.  M?. 

3L  To  reduce  in  price;  to  lessen,  to  diminish: 
u,  To  lower  the  price  of  goods. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  lower;  to  (Ink, 
to  fall,  to  become  less. 

low  cr  (•>),  -lour,  *lonr-en,  "lur-en, 
r.t.  [O.  Dut.  lofren;  Ger.  lureti.] 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  be  cloudy, 
to  look  threatening. 

"  The  day  U  loiperiiv-ettur  beMk 
bteepe  the  grim  ware." 
Moorei 

2.  To  appear  gloomily. 

"  The  uge  repllee, 

U  e, 

eg*! 

3.  To  frown,  to  look  sullen. 

"  So  etood  Idomenone,  hU  Javelin  ehook 
And  met  the  Tro|au  with  a  (o»-rt»»  look.* 

Pop*:  Homa-i  Iliad  lUL  eot, 

•  low^-er,  «.    [LOWES  (2X  «.] 

1.  Cloudiness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown  ;  sullenness. 

"  Philoclea  was  iealoui  (or  Zelmane.  not  without  eo 
mighty  a  l«»«r  ae  that  face  coold  yield."— Atiley.- 
Arcadia. 

low'-«3r,  comp.  of  a,    [Low,  o.] 

Geal. :  Inferior  in  strati  graphical  position, 
and  unless  the  strata  have  been  reversed  after 
deposition,  which  rarely  occurs  ;  the  older  in 
date.  Most  formations  have  an  upper  and 
lower  series  of  beds :  as.  Upper  and  Lower 
Carboniferous,  or  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower, 
as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Devonian. 
[GEOLOOY.) 

lower  anchor,  i. 

Knut. :  An  anchor  down  stream  for  anchor- 
ing boats. 

lower  case,  s.  4  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 
Printing : 

1.  The  case  standing  below  the  upper-ease. 
The  lower-case  contains  the  small  letters,  the 
points,  and  some  other  sorts. 

2.  The  letters  belonging  to  the  lower-case. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  small  letters,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  capitals. 


ta> 
Th< 


lower-class,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  persons  of  the  lower  or  humbler  ranks  of 
society ;  as,  lower-class  education. 

lower  deck,  <. 

Kaut.:  [DBCK]. 
Lower  Empire, «. 

Ifist. :  The  Roman  Empire,  according  to 
some,  from  the  time  that  the  seat  of  it  was  re- 
moved to  Constantinople  in  330  (or,  according 
to  others,  from  the  time  that  the  Eastern  alia 
Western  Empires  were  separated  in  395)  to 
1453,  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the) 
Turks. 

lower-lip,  >.    [LABELLUM,  2.) 
low'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [LOWER  (1),  «.) 

A.  As  pa. par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Brought   down ;  reduce*, 
abased,  humiliated,  diminished  in  intensity. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  ordinaries  abated  from 
their  common  position. 

low'-er-lng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  a.  [Lowis 
OX  «•) 

A.  &  B.  Atpr.  par.i  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bringing  down, 
reducing,  abasing,  or  diminishing. 

2.  Print. :  A  depression  of  the  face  of  a 
rpe  or  woodcut  to  cause  it  to  print  lighter, 

'he  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  tympan- 
eheet  in  the  appropriate  spots  assists  in  pro- 
ducing the  required  effect. 

low'-er-lng  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.   [LOWKB  (2),  ».  J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Gloomy,  overcast ;  threatening  a  storm. 

"Daylight  conk,  and  brought  In  lowrln?  night." 
mum:  f.  i.,  IT.  MS. 

2.  Frowning,  gloomy,  sullen. 

"  But  In  the  train  jrou  might  ttinceru 
Dark  lotterirv  brow  aucf  viiage  •tern." 

Sco«.-  Lad*  a/tlu  Lola,  v.  a. 

16\v--er-lng-l».  •  low'-ring-iy,  adv.  [Eng. 
Imoering  (2) ;  -ly.]  In  a  lowering,  gloomy,  of 
threatening  manner. 

"  And  now  on  hlr,  and  then  on  him, 

Full  lotarlnalu  did  Icnre." 

Qatcoiffnt :  Complaint  of  Phytomm. 

16W-er-mdst,  a.  [Eng.  lower,  a. ;  -nott.) 
Lowest. 

"  Plant*  hare  their  eemtnal  parts  uppermost.  It  viug 
creaturee  hare  them  toiffrmott."— Sacvn  :  Jiat.  Hift. 

*  low'-er-y,  o.    [Eng.  lower  (2),  v.  ;  •».]    Low- 
ering, cloudy,  gloomy,  sullen. 

IdW-est,  taper,  of  a.    (Low,  a.] 

low  -Ing,  ».  [Low  (2),  r.]  The  low  or  noise 
of  cattle. 

•low'-Ish.o.    [Eng.  low;  -l&.\    Rather  low. 

"  Money  rone  a  little  toviA^—Sicharditm  :  Pamtta, 
LK. 

low'-land,  f.  &  a.    [Eng.  low,  a.,  and  land.} 

A.  As  subst. :    Land  which  lies  low  with 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  ground  ;  low  or 
level  couutry. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lowland 
or  lowlands. 

"The  Itnatand  Scotch  language  and  the  English,  at 
that  time,  were  ueiu-ly  the  wuue."— fawlft*  :  Ducrip. 
of  Mat.  from  O.  Voufflai.  (Pref.) 

IT  The  Lowlands :  A  name  applied  to  Bel- 
glum  and  Holland,  and  to  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland. 

low  lond-er,  «.  [Eng.  lowland;  -er.\  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands,  espeinally  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Highlander. 

*  low'-U-hood,  *  low-ly-hede,  •  low-11- 
head,  s.     lUng.  lately;   -hood.}    A  huiuble 
state ;  meekness,  humility. 

"  Who  caii  <uine  under  lotclytwU 
Ne  fayleth  aot  to  dude  uracu  and  Bpede." 
CAoucer :  Complaint  of  the  Black  XniffU. 

*ldw-li-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  lowly;  -<».) 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner ;  humbly. 

2.  Meanly,  basely. 

low-H  ness,  <.    |Kng.  lowly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lowly; 
humility ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  pride. 

"  With  us  humble  lawliMm  of  miadH 
She  U  cuu tent  to  be  at  your  COIIIUDUJU." 

. :  1  Uenr*  Yl.,  v.  i. 


fate,  fit.  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   «e,«  =  e;   ey  =  a.   o.u  =  kw. 


lowly— lozenge 
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*  2.  Meanness,    want   of    dignity  ;    abject 

•tate. 

"They  continued  In  that  totelinett  until  the  division 
between  the  two  houses  of  LllMMlv  and  York  arose." 
)• .-  State  of  Ireland, 


'-iy,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  low,  a,  ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adj. : 

•  L  Low-lying  ;  not  high,  not  elevated. 

X.  Free  from  pride,  humble  ;  having  a 
humble  opinion  of  one's  self;  not  proud, 
modest. 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  yon,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  louty  iu  heart.''— Matthew  xi.  39. 

3.  Characterized  by  humility,  humble. 
"We  of  our  part*  tainted  him  ID  a  very  lowly  and 

•obmiuive  manner. "—Bacon :  flew  Atlanta. 

4.  Mean,  wanting  in  dignity  or  sublimity. 

"  For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
Tne-ie  rural  uoeuis,  anil  their  lowly  »t  rain, 
Ttoe  uame  of  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  see," 

Ilryden ;  Virgil ;  Ed.  vL  12. 

6.  Mean,  low ;  not  high  in  dignity,  condi- 
tion, or  rank. 
6.  Low  in  size,  not  great  or  tall. 

"  As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowty  reed, 
80  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed." 

Cong reve  ;  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexit. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  lowly  or  humbled  manner  or  state  ; 
humbly. 

"  Tl«  better  to  be  Jowly  born,  . 
Thau  to  be  perk'd  up  tu  a  gliitt'riiig  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. ' 
,  Shake*?. :  ffenrjf  nil..  11.  8. 

2.  Humbly,  meekly,  modestly. 

"  Heaven  Is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there :  be  lowly  wise." 

Milton:  J>.  L.,  vlfl.  178. 

*low-ly-hedef  *.    [LOWLIHOOD.] 

*  low-most,  a.     [Eng.  low ;    -most.}    Lower- 
most, lowest. 

"  From  the  liveliest  pole  of  heaven  to  the  lourmost." 
—UdeU:  Mark  xiii. 

•lown,  *lownet  s.    [Loow.] 
lo%nd,  a.    [LOUN,  a.]    Sheltered,  calm, 

low  -ness,  *  low-nesse,  «.     [Eng.  tow,  a. ; 

-ness.} 

1.  The   quality  or   state  of   being  low  in 
height ;   want  or  absence  of  height  with  re- 
•pect  to  something  else* 

"  Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler  sort  the  Imeneis 
til  the  water  was  helde  for  a  prodigious  matter,"— 
Savile:  Tacitut ;  ffittorie,  p.  ifri 

2.  Depression  in  price,  strength,  force,  or 
intensity  :  as,  lowness  of  the  funds,  the  lowness 
of  tlie  temperature. 

3.  Depression  in  fortune ;  a  low  condition 
or  state  ;  a  state  of  reduced  fortunes. 

"  Nothing  could  h.ive  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowneu  but  bis  unkimt  daughter*,* 

SAo*«*p.  :  Lear,  Ml.  4. 

4.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind  ;   the 
•tate  of  being  low-spirited ;  loss  or  absence 
of  animation  or  spirit 

"Hence  that  poverty  and  lownett  of  spirit  to  which 
•>  kingdom  may  be  subject "— Swift. 

6.  Meanness  of  condition  or  rank  ;  humble* 
ness  of  birth. 

6.  Meanness  of  mind,  character,  or  conduct ; 
want  of  dignity  or  principle ;  baseness. 

"  Dodge  and  palter  in  the  shifts  of  loumcu." 

SAaketp. ;  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  11L  IL 

7.  Want  of  sublimity,  dignity,  or  loftines* 
of  style,  sentiment,  or  diction. 

"The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  meta- 
phors to  avoid  that  loumeu.  the  more  tlie  image  would 
be  broken."— Pope  :  On  the  Odyttey.  (Postscript.) 

8.  Humility,  meekness,  modesty,    submis- 
»j  ven  ess. 

9.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  sound  ;  absence 
of  noise  ;  mildness  of  voice  or  utterance. 

10.  Depression  of  sound :  as,  the  lownets  of 
notes. 

i.     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  laurel  (?).] 
Sot. :  Daphne  Laureola,  the  Spurge  LaureL 

*.    [LouT,  *.] 

*  Itfwt,  v.i.    [LouT,  «.] 

*  lowtb,  *.    [Eng.  low,  a. ;  sun*.  -(A.]  Lowness. 

L6x  a,  *.  [See  def.]  A  town  of  Ecuador, 
from  the  vicinity  of  which  tlie  finest  cinchona- 
bark  is  said  to  be  exported. 

I*oxa  bark,  s. 

Phnrm. :  One  of  the  three  varieties  of  pale 
cinchona-bark  (q.v.).  Loxa-bark  is  derived 
exclusively  from  Cinchona  condaminea,  or  from 


it  and  C.  scrobiculata.  The  former  tree  !s  cul- 
tivated in  India  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Nilgiri  Hills,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Sikkim. 

lox  ar'-thrus,  s.  [Gr.  Ao£6"*  (loxos)=.  oblique, 
and  apQpov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  abnormal  di- 
rection of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by  spasm 
nor  luxation,  as  in  the  varieties  of  talipes,  or 
club-foot,  which  Sauvage  constituted  a  genus 
of  the  order  Ectopia.  (Mayne.) 

lox'-I-a,  «.  [Gr.  Ao£<k  (loxoi)  =  obliqne, 
crooked,  j 

Ornith. :  Crossbill ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Loxime,  or  the  family  Loxiadee. 
[  CROSSBILL.] 

Ibx  i'  i  dao,  lox-i  -a-dre,  *.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  loxi^a);  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adte.] 
Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Vigors,  &e.,  to 
a  family  of  Conirostrcs.  The  two  mandibles 
cross  at  the  tip,  enabling  the  bird  to  crush 
hard  tir  cones  and  obtain  the  seeds.  Generally 
reduced  to  Loxinae,  a  sub-family  of  FringiUidie. 
[CROSSBILL.]  - 

loxi'nas,s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  ta*(ia);  Lat, 

fum,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith.:  Crossbills  (q.v.). 

lox'-o-clase,  «.  [G_r.  Ao£«  (loxos)  =  trans- 
verse, and  icAcu*  (kind)  =  to  cleave  :  Ger.  loxo- 
klos.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.),  in 
yellowish  or  grayish- white  crystals,  somewhat 
greasy  in  lustre,  occurring  in  large  crystals 
at  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York. 
Named  under  the  supposition  that  the  crystals 
were  peculiar  in  their  direction  of  cleavage. 

l8x'-6-don,  s.  [Gr.  Aofos  (loxos)  =  slanting, 
crosswise,  and  66ou«  (odous),  genit.  oSoiros 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sharks,  family  Car- 
charidie.     Locality,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Zool. :  Asub-genus  of  Elephas,  established 
by  Dr.  Falconer.     The  dental  lamellae,  lozenge 
or  diamond -shaped,  do  not  greatly  differ  in 
number  in  the  three  true  molars.    It  contains 
the  African  Elephant,  Elephoa  (Loxodon)  o/ri- 
canus. 

3.  Palceont.  :     Elephas    ptanifrons    of    the 
Siwalik  formation  [  Upper  Miocene  (?)]  in  India. 
E.  meridionalis,  of  the  European  Pliocene,  and 
the  pigmy  E.  melitensis,  of  the  Post  Pliocene, 
are  of  this  type. 

lox'-o-dont,  a.&g.    [ LOXODON.] 

A.  A<s  adj.  :  Having  teeth  as  in  the  sub- 
genus  Loxodon  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  elephant,  recent  or  fossil, 
of  the  sub-genus  Loxodon  (q.v.), 

lox  6  drom'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ao£6«  (loxos)  — 
oblique,  and  5po/*os  (dramas)  =  a  course ;  Fr. 
loxodromique.]  Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing, 
or  sailing  by  the  rhumb. 

loxodromic  -curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  logarithmic  spiral.  It  is  traced 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a  point 
moving  in  such  a  manner  that  its  path  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle.  In  navi- 
gation the  loxodromic  curve  is  the  same  as 
the  rhumb  line,  and  is  the  path  of  a  ship 
sailing  always  in  the  same  tack.  The  loxo- 
dromic curve  turns  continually  about  the 
pole,  but  does  not  reach  it  till  after  an  infinite 
number  of  turns. 

lSx-6-dr6m'-Ics,  *.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The  art 
of  oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  curve  or 
rhumb. 

*  I6x-od'-r6m  ism,  *.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The 
art  or  process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic  curve 
or  line ;  the  act  or  state  of  uiuviug  as  in  a 
loxodromic  curve. 

I6x-&d'-r6-m&  *.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The 
same  as  LOXODROMTCS  (q.v.). 

Idx-dm'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Ao£6«  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  6/ujxa  (oiama)  =  the  eye.] 

Palteont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  sub- 
order Chanliodonta.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
irregularly  oval,  with  cusps  proceeding  from 
the  jiosterior  part  of  outer  and  inner  margins, 
narrowed  in  front,  slightly  oblique,  the  long 
axis  diverging  forwards ;  the  teeth  with  large 
anterior  and  posterior  cutting  edges. 


Allmanni  (Huxley)  is  from  the  Gilivertoon  Iron- 
stone of  the  Edinburgh  coal  field.  (Quar. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xviii.  '^91 ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep. 
(1874),  130,  162.) 

lox  6  no'  ma,  s.  [Gr.  Aof <k  (lams)  =  oblique, 
and  c^a  (nima)  =  a  thread.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gaa- 
teropods,  family  PyramideUidae.  It  extends 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous.  Known 
species  seventy-five.  The  generic  name  has 
reference  to  the  striae,  with  which  many  of 
t  he  species  are  marked.  Loxonema  tlegans  is 
a  fine  shell,  two  inches  long,  frequent  both  in 
the  Weulock  and  Ludlow  shales. 

lox  6  so  -ma,  *.  [Gr.  Ao£o>  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  ffiufjia.  (sdma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. ;  A  marine  genus  of  Bryozoa,  or  Moss- 
animals.  It  lives,  fixed  by  a  pedal  gland,  on 
the  tails  of  worms.  The  tentacles  are  obliquely 
developed,  and  the  body  cavity  is  attached 
to  a  contractile  stem.  There  is  no  stolon* 
(A.  Crane.) 

16^,  «.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Agric. :  A  long  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony 
lands. 

Id^K-al,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  legalis  =  legal  (q.T.); 
Sp.  *&  Port,  leal;  Ital.  leale.] 

1.  True  or  faithful  to  one's  sovereign  ;  true 
in  allegiance ;  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

"  No  English  legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now 
consent  to  be  merely  wtmt  the  legislature  had  been 
uuder  the  Tudors."— Macauhiy  :  But.  £ng.,  oh.  ti. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  or  duty ;  true  to  one'* 
word. 

"And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  Innocence, 
Like  tlie  brave  lion  slain  in  her  defence. "* 

Wordtworth:  White  Doe qr* llylitwu. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  loyalty, 

"The  people  were  mud  with  loyal  enthusiasm."— 
Mdnmlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

loyal  hearted,  a.  The  same  as  LOYAL,  t 
(q.v.). 

"  On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung." 

Teniiytvn  :  In  Mernoriam,  clx- 

*.   [Eng.  loyal;  -ism.]  Loyalty. 

--,  *.     [Eng.  loyal;   -ist.]    One  who 

is  loyal  to  his  sovereign  ;  one  who  in  time  of 
revolt  or  revolution  remains  faithful  to  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign. 

"If,  after  all,  the  loyalist*  should  not  be  received 

into  the  bosom  of  their  untive  country,  Britain  .  .  . 

would  afford  thorn  an  asylum."— BefcAam.-  liitt.  (treat 

JSrit,.  vii.  (an.  1783). 

16^-al-lir,  adv.    [Eng.  loyal;  -ly.]    In  a  loyal 

manuer;  faithfully. 

"  Cambridge  wat  not  less  loyally  disposed."— JTocau- 
lay:  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

lo^-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loyal ;  loyalty. 

"80  honorably  and  ioyfully  receiued,  as  ey  their  Uwir 
J0y.it neue  towards  the  Queen's  Majesty  .  .  .  did  re- 
qulra,"— &«*;  Qiteen  Kltiatmth  (au.  1463). 

16y-al-t^,  *.  [0.  Fr.  loialteit;  Fr.  loyauti; 
Bp.  lealtad;  Ital.  lealta,  legalita.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loyal ;  faithful  adherence  to 
allegiance  ;  faithfulness,  devotion,  constancy. 

"  The  loyalty  of  Lochlel  Is  almost  proverbial :  but  it 
was  very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  England." 
—Macaulav:  UitL  Eng.,  ch.  xlli. 

loyalty-loan,  s.  A  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  from  commercial  motives,  but  as  a 
proof  of  loyalty.  Used  specially  of  a  loan 
opened  in  London  on  Dec.  5,  1790,  whea 

within  sixteen  hours  about  £18,000,000  wers 
promised. 

*  loze,  v.t.    [LOSE  (2),  tt.) 

*  loz  el,  *.    [LosEL.J 

loz  -enge,  *  Ids  cnge,  ».  [O.  Fr.  toscnge, 
lozenge  (Fr.  losange),  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  8p.  lozanje,  prob.  from  losa  =  a  flag- 
stone, a  marble -slab,  a  square-stone  used  for 
paving.] 
I.  Ordinary  TMnguage : 

1.  A  confection,  a  sweetmeat,  so  called  from 
bei  ng  originally  made  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 

2.  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of  glass  eeb 
In  a  leaden  frame  for  a  church  window  or 
lattice. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  An  equilateral  rhomlxiid  or 
rhombus ;  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram 
or  diamond.  [RHOMB.] 


boll,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  pro,  &cm;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenoplion,  exist, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -tious,  -sious.  -dons  =  shus.    -blef  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dfi. 
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lozenged— lucernaria 


2.  Her, :  A  bearing  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge 
Appropriate  to  the  arms  of 
spinsters  and  widows. 

*  3.  Pharm. :  A  form  of 
medicine  made  in  srnt..l 
pieces,  to  be  held  or 
chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
dissolved. 

•lozenge  ooaoh,  ..         U>ZENOE 
A  dowager's  carriage.     [LoztsoE,  >.,  II.  2.] 

lozenge-graver,   . 

Knyrav. :  A  graviug-tool  the  cross  section  of 
which  is  of  a  rhomb  or  diamond  shape.  The 
two  faces  which  meet  to  form  the  belly  of  the 
graver  have  an  angle  less  than  90*. 

lozenge-mall,  s.    [MASCLED-MAIL.] 

lozenge  moulding,  «. 

Arch. :   AJI  ornament   inclosing  diamoud- 


1.OZENGE-MOUI.DINO. 

shap«d  panels.     It  is   frequently  found    in 
Norman  architecture. 

lozenge-shaped,  a.  Diamond-shaped ; 
rhomboidal 

loz'-enged,  a.  [Eng.  lozenge);  -ed.\  Made 
Into  the  shape  of  a  lozenge  or  lozenges. 

"  Th«  laimged  panes  of  a  very  small  latticed  window." 
— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Kyrt,  ch.  xxviit. 

loz  en  &£.  IBr-en-gee.  a.  [Eng.  lotenfa); 
•V,  -«.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  field  or 
any  armorial  charge  which  is  divided  by 
diagonal  lines  transversely  into  equal  parts  or 
lozeugu  of  different  tinctures. 

1»  zep'-er-a,  ».  [Or.  Aof«  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  m'pat  (j*ra»)=  an  end.  (Agassa.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lozoperidffi  (q.v.). 

16  zo  per  I-d», «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loKper(a)  ; 
LaL  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -torn.] 

Knttm. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortri- 
clna.  The  anterior  wings  are  of  variable 
length,  the  costtt  generally  regularly  arched, 
the  hind  margin  often  oblique,  the  colour 
generally  yellow,  often  with  a  central  fascia 
Larva  generally  feeding  on  seeds.  Forty-five 
•peciesare  European;  many  of  them  beautiful. 
(Staintm.) 

•  In,  t.    [Loo.) 

*  lib  bard,  s.  *  a.    [LUBBER.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lazy  fellow,  a  lubber. 

"  Their  victuals  thoee  curmudgeon  lubbardt 
Lock  up  from  my  flight.'    Strtft :  A  polio  to  f  a«  Dean. 

B.  At  a<y. :  Lubberly. 

"Conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubburd  labour  needs  hit  watchful  eye." 

Cotcper:  Talk,  111.400. 

Inb'-ber.  *  lobre,  *  lob-nr,  ».  [Of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Wei.  Hob  =  a  dolt,  a  blockhead ; 
Ko*i  =  a  stripling,  a  looby;  Sw.  dial,  lubber 
=  a  thick,  clumsy,  lazy  man.]  A  lazy  clumsy 
fellow;  a  dolt;  an  awkward  lout;  specif., 
applied  by  sailors  to  one  who  does  not  know 
seamanship ;  a  land-lubber. 

"If  you  will  measure  your  lubbtr' t  length  again, 
tarry,  but  away."-s»oi«ij>. :  Lear,  L  4. 

lubber's  hole,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top 
for  those  to  crawl  through  who  are  afraid  to 
climb  up  by  the  futtock-shrouds. 

"  He  proposed  that  I  ahould  go  through  luooer'j- 
fcofa.  —  3/arryat:  Pettr  SlmpU,  ck.  vil 

lubber's  point,  i. 

Navt. :  A  black  vertical  line  drawn  on  the 
inside  of  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
This  line,  and  the  pin  on  which  the  card 
turns,  are  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  and  hence  the  rhumb  oppo- 
site to  the  lubber's  point  shows  the  course  of 
the  ship  at  any  time.  The  lubberVpoint, 
however,  deviates  from  its  proper  position 
when  the  ship  is  heeled  over ;  hence,  seamen 
do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it,  as  indeed  its 
name  implies. 


lub-ber  11-ness,  «.  [Eng.  lubberly;  -ness. 
Awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

-To  load  an  elephant  with  luotorfiitam"— r.  Brown 
Work*,  ii.  179. 

lub'-ber-ljf,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  lubber;  •!».] 

A.  As   adj. :    Like   a   lubber ;   awkward 
clumsy,  clownish. 

"I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mUtrew  Anne 
Page,   and  ahe'B  a  great  lubberly  boy."— £Aa*e*;>. 
Jlirri  mm  o/  Windlor.  T.  S. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  lubberly,  clumsy,  or  awk- 
ward manner ;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

•  lu   brie,   *  lu   brick,  a.    [Fr.  lutrique; 
Lat.  lubricut  =  slippery,  deceitful,  hazardous ; 
8p.,  ItaL,  &  Port,  fubrico.] 

1.  Slippery  ;  having  a  smooth  surface. 

"  Short  thick  •obi,  whoee  thund'rlug  volley,  float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubrtc  throat ' ' 

CraAaw:  Mutick'i  Duel. 

2.  Uncertain,  unsteady,  changeable. 

"The  deep  and  litbrick  waves  of  state  and  court"— 
Relujuiai  WoWmiana,  p.  308. 

3.  Wanton,  lewd,  lascivious. 

4.  Deceitful,  tricky.  (Ford:  Witch  of  Endor. 
ill.  1.) 

*  lu   brie  al,    *    lu   brio  all,   a.      [Eng. 
lubric  ;  -al.]    The  same  as  LUBKIC  (q.v.). 

"  What !  aball  thy  lubricall  and  gllbberle  miut 
Lire,  M  ihe  were  defunct." 

Ben  Juneon  :  Poetatter,  v.  a. 

lu  bri  cant,  a.  &  >.  [Lat.  lubricant,  pr.  par. 
of  lubrico  —  to  make  slippery ;  lubricus  = 
slippery  ;  Ital.  lubricant':] 

t  A.  At  adj. :  Lubricating. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  rued  to  diminish 
friction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery. 
The  requisites  of  a  good  lubricant  are  that  it 
must  endure  the  heat  even  of  melted  lead, 
without  change,  In  order  to  stand  friction  and 
lubricate  the  cylinders  of  steam-engines.  Lu- 
bricants must  be  fixed  and  not  volatile  oils, 
as  produced  by  destructive  distillation,  other- 
wise they  are  decomposed  by  friction,  and 
burnt  or  dried  np.  They  must  not  show  or 
possess  any  acid  reaction,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  otherwise  the  bolts  an  cut  in  the 
steam-chest,  and  the  iron,  particularly 
wrought-iron.  is  made  porous.-  They  must 
possess  a  sufficient  power  of  tenacity  without 
oxidation,  otherwise  they  will  thicken. 

In  brl-cate,  v.t.  (Lat.  lubricatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lubrico  =  to  make,  slippery  ;  Ivbrictta  = 
slippery  ;  Ital.  lubricare  ;  Sp.  lubrioar,  lubri- 
*»r;  Fr.  lubrifier.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  smooth  and  slippery,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction  ;  to  rub  or  smear  with 
some  greasy  substance. 


"For  not  only  both  the  Ingredient*  an  of  a  lubri- 
xKinff  nature,  but  there  i»  thu  advantage  gainec  * 
their  compocltion.   that  they  do  mutually 
one  another.  '—Kan :  On  tto  Creation,  pt  1L 


itage  gained  from 
"     .Uy  improve 


*  2.  fig. :  To  make  smooth ;  to  smoothen,  to 
make  easy. 

lubricating  oil.  ...  Any  vegetable  or 
mineral  oil  that  can  be  used  for  lubrication. 

*  lu   bri  cate,  a.    [LCB»ICATI,  «.]    Slippery. 
In-bri-oA'-tton, «.    [LUBRICATE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  lubricating  or  making  smooth 
and  slippery. 

"  Secondly,  by  the  healing  lubrication  of  the  BUCU- 
•t' '-Paler:  .Vol.  naot.,ch.  Till. 

2.  A  lubricant. 

lu  bri-oa-tor, «.    [Eng.  lubricate) ;  -or.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
lubricates. 

"  It  f  water  J  Is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great 
reaolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres."— 
Burke  :  On  Ote  Sublime  t  Beautiful,  pt  IT..  1 11. 

U  Technically: 

1.  Sltam-engin. :  An  oil  cup  or  other  con- 
trivance for  supplying  oil  or  grease  to  rubbing 
surfaces,  in  order  to  diminish  friction. 

2.  Shafting  :  A  pivoted  disc  in  a  cup  below 
the  lower  journal-box  is  revolved  by  contact 
with  the  under  side  of  the  shaft,  and  carries 
up  oil  to  lubricate  the  latter, 

3.  VeKic. :  The  ordinary  mode  of  lubricating 
carriage  or  waggon  axles  is  by  placing  grease 
on  the  spindle  and  then  putting  on  the  wheel, 
giving  it  a  few  revolution  before  lowering  ft 
again  to  the  ground.    The  gvooves  in  the  box 
of  the  hub  form  pockets  in  which  the  grease 
collects,  and   from  which  it  passes  to  the 
spindle  as  it  gradually  wastes  away. 

4.  Ordn. :  An  arrangement  for  lubricating 
and  cleaning  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns. 


"In-brlc'-I-tate,  v.t.     [Lat. 
smooth,  slippery.)    To  make  smooth  or  slip. 
pery.    (Kersey.) 

"lu-brty-I-tjf,    f.      [Fr.    lubriciti,   from 
Lat.  lubriau=  slippery;  Ital.  lubricitd;  8p. 
lubricidad.] 
i  Literally: 
1*  Smoothness  of  surface  ;  slipperiness. 

"  Further  provision  [U  madej  for  its  defence,  for  iU 
constant  lubricity  and  moisture,  which  we  see  in  1U 
socket  and  iU  lids."— Paley:  .Vat.  Theol.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part  or  to 
facilitate  motion  by  diminishing  the  friction 
between  parts  in  contact. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

"The  politician  Is  not  discouraged  at  the  Inconstancy 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubricity  of  his  subject."— 
Olanrill:  fanUt  o/ DaamaOiina,  ch.  xxiT. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  lewdness,  incontlnency, 
unchastity. 

"  As  if  wantonness  and  lubricity  were  essential  to 
that  poem,  which  ought  ill  all  to  be  avoided. "—trryden. 

*  lu'  brl-cous,   o.     [Lat.    iu6rici.i  =  slip- 
pery, deceitful,  hazardous.] 

1.  LU. :  Slippery,  smooth. 

"  The  parts  of  water  being  volul.le  and  lubrlcoul  »m 
well  as  fltie,  it  easily  Insinuates  itself  into  the  tubwJ  at 
vegetables.-—  WooaHard:  Jfat.  niu. 

2.  Fig.  :  Uncertain,  unsteady,  unstable. 

••  Much  less  shall  I  positively  determine  any  thine 
In  matters  so  lubricout  and  uncertain."— OlaniiU  : 
Pre^xittenc*  of  Soul*,  oh.  zli. 

*  lu  bri-fao  Uon,  >.  [Lat.  (u dricu3=smooth, 
slippery,  aud/ocio=to  make.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  lubricating  or  making  smooth. 

"The  sixth  cause  Is  tubrif action  and  relaxation."— 
Bacon :  Jfat.  BltL,  I  41. 

'  lii  bri  fl-ca  -tlon,    t.     [LvBurAcrioH.] 
The  same  as  LUBBIFACTION  (q.v.). 

"  A  twofold  liquor  Is  prepared  for  the  Inunction  and 
lubrifcatim  of  the  heads  of  the  boues."-«o».  On 
t\e  Creation,  pt.  U. 

In-o&n'-a-dte,!.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac.,  lucan(v$)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Entam. :  Stag  Beetles  ;  a  family  of  lameUl- 
corn  beetles.  Distinguished  from  the  Scara- 
beida;  by  having  the  leaflets  of  the  antenna! 
club  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  and  greatly 
projectingjaws.  About  550  species  have  been 
described.  They  most  abound  In  well-wooded 
tropical  countries.  Only  three  are  British : 
Lucanus  cervus,  Dorcas  parallelopipedus,  and 
Sinodendron  cylindricum. 

In  ca'-nns),  s.    [Lat  d<ca  =  the  stag  beetle 
(see  del).] 

Entam. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lucanidffi  (q.v.).  Lucanus  cervus  is  the  Stag- 
beetle  (q.v.). 

*  lu  came  ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lucerna  =  a 
lamp  ;  luceo  —  to  shine.]    A  dormer ;  a  garret 
window. 

*  lu  cayne,  s.    [LUCABNE.] 

luce,  s.    [Lat.  lucius.]    A  pike  full  grown  ;  a 
fish  used  as  an  armorial  bearing. 

"  All  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may ;  they 
may  give  the  doxen  white  luce*  in  their  coat"— 
Shatftp.  ;  ilerry  Wlm  of  Windsor,  1.  t 

*  ln'-cen-ey,  s.     [Eng.  lucen(t)  ;  -cy.}    Bright- 
ness, lustre. 

"A  name  of  some  note  and  lucency."—Carlflt: 
French  Ketolution,  pt  lit,  bit  L,  ch.  vi. 

*  lu'-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  lucent,  pr.  par.  of  lucto  m 
to  shine.]    Shining,  bright,  resplendent 

"  Some  weeks  have  passed  since  last  I  saw  the  splr* 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected." 

Keau     To  Cliarlet  Conden  Clartf. 

lu^er-nal,  a.  [Lat  lucerna=t  lamp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  artificial  light. 
Specif,  applied  to  a  microscope  In  which 
the  object  to  be  examined  is  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  object  is  placed  in  a 
sliding  tube  between  the  lens  and  the  lamp, 
which  is  contained  in  a  box.  The  image  is 
received  on  a  screen  or  plate  of  ground  glass. 

n-fer-nar'-I-a, «.  [Lat.  lucerna  =  a  lamp.) 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lucer- 
nariadie.  The  body  is  campanula!*,  attached 
proximally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a 
hydrorhiza.  When  detached  the  animal  swims 
rapidly  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  umbrella,  around  the  margin 
of  which  are  tufts  of  short  tentacular  pur- 
cesses,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  polypite  with  a 
quadrangular  four-lobed  mouth. 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «fr".  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  were,  wplf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     «n  -  kw. 


lucernariadae— luciosoma 
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ln-cer-na-ri'-a-d»», s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucer- 
nuri(o);  'Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ada.] 

Zool. :  Sea-nettles,  Sea-blubbers.  An  order 
nf  the  legion  or  sub-class  Luceruarida.  It  in- 
cludes those  Lucernarida,  which  have  only  a 
•angle  polypite,  are  fixed  by  a  proximal  hydro- 
rhiza  and  possess  short  tentacles  on  the  margin 
of  the  umbrella.  (Nicholson.)  [PELAOIML] 

In-cer-nar'-a-da,  j.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucer- 
nar(ia);  Lat.  neiit.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-class  or  legion  of  Hydrozoa, 
defined  by  Greene  as  having  the  base  of  the 
hydrosoma  developed  into  an  umbrella,  in 
the  walls  of  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  produced.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders  : 
Lucernariadie,  Pelagidae,  and  Rbizostomidae. 

lu-ceV-na-rOid,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  lucernar(ia), 
and  Gr.  «feot  (eidos)  =  form,  resemblance.) 

Zool. :  A  reproductive  zooid  of  any  of  the 
Lucernarida. 

"The  hydra,tuba  thus  constltutee  the  fixed  lueer- 
naroid  or  Irophonorae  of  one  of  the  Rhizostomat*.'  _ 
Xirhalton:  Zool.  led.  1878).  p.  Ms. 

ln-cerne',  ».  [Fr.  luzerne,  from  Languedoc 
patois,  lauxrda.  Littre  considers  that  the 
French  word  came  from  the  English,  and 
aays  that  the  remote  origin  is  unknown.) 

Bat. :  Medicago  satim.  It  is  a  deep-rooting 
clover-like  perennial  plant,  with  spikes  of 
blue  or  violet  flowers.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
as  a  fodder  plant  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere  in  North  and 
South  America,  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

H  Swiss  Lucerne  Is  Medicago  Jalcato.  It  is  a 
coarse  plant  cultivated  on  some  poor  soil  in 
Switzerland. 
IsU'-Oa-an-Ists, «.  pl    [For  etym.  see  def.) 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Semi-Arians,  claim- 
ing Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  as  their 
founder.  (Shipley.) 

In  9id,  o.  [Lat.  luddui,  from  luceo  =  to  shine, 
lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light ;  Fr.  lucide;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  lucido.] 

I.  Lit. :  Bright,  shining,  resplendent,  ra- 
diant. 

"  A  worm  .  .  . 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam." 

Covrper :  Olote-wtrm. 

1L  Figuratively  : 

L  Clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

"  Fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  bank* 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  1.  Mf. 

S.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect; 
clear ;  not  darkened  or  confused  by  madness 
or  delirium. 

8.  Plain,  clear,  easily  understood,  distinct 

"Our  prose  became  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative."— Jfacau- 
lay  :  Illu.  fnf.,  ch.  111. 

lucid  Interval,  s. 

lied.  Juris. :  A  lucid  interval  is  not  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
order, but  an  interval  in  which  the  mind, 
having  thrown  off  the  disease,  has  recovered 
its  general  habit.  The  party  must  be  capable 
of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  what  he  is 
doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that  any 
indifferent  person  would  think  him  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  (Collinson :  On 
Lunacy,  p.  39). 

II  The  expression  lucid  interval  was  formerly 
nsed  less  specifically  than  now,  being  em 
ployed  of  remissions  or  intermissions  of  sick 
ness,  &c. 

"  The  Devil  heaped  afflictions  on  him  [the  patriarch 
Jobl  allowing  him  no  lucidiMermU." -fuller :  •» — 
SSJV,  bk.  lv..  ch.  VL 

l«-9ld'-.-#,  ..    [Fr.  lucidM.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid,  bright 
shining  ;  splendour,  brightness.   (Lit.  &Jig 
"  Fate  gave,  what  chance  sball  not  control, 
Hts  sad  lucidity  of  soul." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Resignation. 

2  Clearness  of  style  or  arrangement  ;  in 
telligibllity,  plainness. 

In  -cid-l$,  adv.  [Eng.  lucid  ;  -ly.]  In  a  luci 
manner ;  plainly,  clearly,  intelligibly. 

"  He  argued  the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  n 
douut  lucidly  and  forcibly."—  Mticaulay :  EM.  *«•> 
eh.  xiiv. 

In  Cid  ness,  «.  [Eng.  lucid;  -ness.]  Th 
quality  or  state  of  being  lucid ;  lucidity,  in 
telligibility. 

"The  smoothness  and    Incidneu  of  glass,    *c. 
Uountague:  Detinue  Kuayet,  pt  L,  tr.  20,  1 1. 


" 


u'-ci-rer,  s.      [Lat.,  as  adj.  =  light-bringing, 
as  subst,  lucifer  =  light-bringer,   from  lux 
(genit.  lucis)  =  light,  and  fen,  to  bring.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  S. 

2.  A  lucifer  match  (q.v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrm. :  An  ancient  name  for  Venus,  when 
the  Morning  Star,  as  distinguished  from  Hes- 
perus, when  it  is  the  evening  one. 

2.  Script. :  A  name  symbolically  applied  to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  Hew  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  aon 
of  the  morning."— Itaiah  xiv.  12. 

3.  Poet.  &  Hist. :  A  name  for  Satan.    It 
arose  because  Tertullian,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  others,    misinterpreted  the  passage    in 
Isaiah  of  Satan.    (Cf.  Isa.  xiv.  12  with  Luke 
x.  18;  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2.) 

"  When  he  falls,  be  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again." 

Smltetp. :  ffenry  rill..  111.  1 
5  Some  of  the  reckless  soldiers  who  followed 
Claverhouse  assumed  the  name. 

"The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs  of  Klrke, 
and  by  the  Beelzebube  and  Lucifert  of  Dundee.  '— 
Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlii. 

4.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Trochilidae,  estab- 
lished by  Lesson. 

lucifer  match,  <.  Originally  a  match 
tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  inflamed  by  friction 
upon  a  piece  of  emery-paper.  These  were  super- 
seded by  mixtures  containing  phosphorus. 

Liicifcr-tivitch  disease  : 

Path. :  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
during  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 
It  has  been  especially  described  by  Von 
Bibra  and  Geist,  who  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  disease  at  the  large 
manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 

"This  lucifer-match  Aiteate  wae  some  yean  ago 
very  frequent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely  met 
with."-£ricile>i.-  Surgery  (ed.  Beckl,  u.  177. 

Lu-ei-ley-i-an,  a.  i  «.    [Eng.  Lucifer ;  -ton.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Luciferians. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Followers  of  Lucifer,  a 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the 
clergy  who  had  conformed  to  the  Arian  doc- 
trines, and  whom  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  (A.D. 
362),  had  resolved  to  re-admit  into  the  Church, 
on  their  openly  acknowledging  their  errors. 
The  Luciferians  are  little  heard  of  after  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

•LA-Caf'-er-ite.  «.     [Eng.  Lucifer;  -ite.] 

ChurchHist. :  The  same  as  LuclFERlAN(q.v.). 

*  lu-ctt'-er-otis,  *  lu-ctt '-er-fis,  o.  [Lat. 
lucifer,  from  lux  (genit  lucis)  =  light ;  Eng 
adj.  suff.  -OIM.) 

1.  Bearing  or  giving  light 

"  To  call  our  lucifarouj  matter  a  self -shining  sub- 
•tance."— Boyle :  Worlu,  iv.  S94. 

2.  Making  plain  or  clear ;  affording  means 
of  discovery. 

3.  Devilish. 

"Your  luciferut  perawaayons."—  Bale .'  Banner* 
Articlet,  art.  L 

'  16-cIf  -er-ous-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  luciferous 
-ly.]    In  a  luciferous  manner ;  so  as  to  give 
light  or  enlighten. 

"  That  which  looks  most  luciferoutly  or  Influeu  tially 
into  goodness."— Browne :  Christian  Morality,  ill.  8. 

•lA-elr-Ie,  *lA-Oaf"-aOk,  o.  [Lat.  luciflcus 
from  lux  (genit  lucis)  =  light,  and  facia  =  tc 
make;  Fr.  lucifique;  Sp.  luciflco.]  Making  o 
producing  light. 

"Though  their  lucillck  motion  be  continued."— 
Orea :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  11.,  ch.  1L,  1 14. 

•  l&'-Ca-lbrm,  a,     [Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  = 

light,  snd/orma=form,  shape.)  Oftheformo 
appearance  of  light,  resembling  light. 

"A  chariot  which  Is  not  unfitly  ...  a  lucifarm 
ssthereal  vehlcle."-««rt«l«if.-  Wris.  1 171. 

*  lu-clf  -ri-an,  a.    [Eng.  lucifer ; -ian.]    Luci 

ferian,  satanic. 

lu-ctt  -n-ga,  (pl.  lu-CaT-n-gie.  ».  [Lat 
lucifugus  =  shunning  the  light :  lux  (genit 
lucis)  =  light,  and  fugio  =  to  Hy  from.) 


1.  Ichthy.  (Sing.):   A  genus  of  Ophidudsi 
(q.  v.).  The  eye  is  absent,  or  quite  rudimentary, 
and  covered  by  the  skin.  There  are  no  barbels, 
but  in  their  stead  are  numerous  minute  cilias 
or  tubercles.     Habitat,  subterranean  waters 
of  caves  in  Cuba.    (Giinther.) 

2.  Zool.  (PL):  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Blattidae,  because  of  their  nocturnal  habits, 
and,   possibly,  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
"lucifugte  blatte"  of  Virgil  (Georgiciv.  213). 

u-olm'-e'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  = 
light,  and  Gr.  peTpov  (mttron)  —  measure.)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light ;  a  photometer. 

ju-ci  -na,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  that  bringa 
to  light,"  an  epithet  of  Juno  and  of  Diana,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth 
of  children.) 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  lamelli- 
branehiate  family  Lucinidae  (q.v.).  Shell 
white,  margins  smooth  or  finely-crenulated  ; 
umbones  small  and  compressed  ;  the  ligament 
concealed ;  hinge-teeth  lateral.  Habitat,  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  seas,  on  sandy  and  muddy 
bottoms,  ranging  from  low-water  to  about  200 
fathoms.  Known  species  70,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  4c. 

2  Palamnt. :  Known  species  250,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  till  now.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 
The  genus  is  abundantly  represented  in 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

lu-cIn'-I-dSB,  '•  pl.  [Lat.  lucin(a) ;  fern.  pl. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  marine  family  of  lamelllbran- 
chiata,  section  Siphonida,   sub-section  Inte- 
gropallialia.      The  valves    of  the    shell    are 
circular,  closely-fitting,  and  unattached  ;  the 
surface  of  the  shell  is  dull ;  the  foot  is  long 
and  cylindrical. 

2.  Palasont. :    Principally   Secondary    and 
Tertiary,  representatives  from  Palaeozoic  times 
being  doubtfully  referred  to  this  family. 

lu-el-nop  -sis,  s.  [Lat.  lucin(a)  (q.v.) ;  Or. 
6V/i!  (apsis)  =  look,  appearance.) 

I  Zool, :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family 
Venerid*.  It  has  a  thin  lenticular  shell. 
Known  recent  species,  ten  from  Britain, 
North  America,  &c. 

2.  Pateont. :  Ten  species  from  the  Pliocene 
onward. 

In-Os-i-,  pref.  [Lat.  luciut  =  a  fish,  probably 
the  pike.)  Resembling,  or  having  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Esox  lucius,  the  Pike 
(q.v.). 

,u-9a-4-o6-pl.ar-a-d»,  >.  pl    (Mod.  Lat 

luciocephal(  us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Ichthy. :  Pike-heads  ;  a  family  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  division  Acanthopterygii  Labyrinthi- 
branchii.  Body  elongate,  covered  with  scales 
of  moderate  size ;  lateral  line  present ;  super- 
branchial  organ  formed  by  two  branchial 
arches  dilated  into  a  membrane.  One  short 
dorsal  fin ;  no  dorsal  or  anal  spines ;  ventrala 
of  one  spine  and  five  rays  ;  no  air-bladder. 

Gr.  Kei£aAi)  (kephali)  =  the  head.) 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Luciocephalidse  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a 
single  fresh-water  species,  Luctoxphalus  pul- 
cher,  from  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 


».    [Pref.  lucid-,  and  Lat 
gobius  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidn 
(q.v.). 

lii-ei-i-per'-ca,  s.     [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat. 
perca  (q.v.).T 

Ichthy. :  Pike-perches,  a  genus  of  Fishes, 
family  Percidas,  inhabitants  of  many  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Luciaperca  sandra,  the  Giant  Perch,  is  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Europe. 
Greenish-olive  above,  banded  with  brown ; 
white  below ;  length,  from  three  to  four  feet 
It  has  been  recommended  for  acclimatization 
in  England;  but,  though  valuable  for  the 
table,  it  is  voracious  and  extremely  destruc- 
tive of  smaller  fishes.  (Giinther.) 

lu-91-o-so -ma,    >.     [Pref.    lucio-,  and   Or. 

vvfta  (soma)  —  the  body.) 

[ctithy. :  A  genus  of  Indian  Fishes,  family 
CyprinidsB.  (Giinther.) 


fcftl.  1*5^ ;  rxJut,  J^»l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cHln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  c?ist,     ph  =  £ 
-ci»n,  -Man  =  shan.     -tton,  -slon  «  shfin ;  -flon.  -«lon  =  iHttn.     -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  Ac.  =  beL  del. 
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luciotrutta— ludiflcation 


lu~9;t-i-trut'-ta,  ».  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Mod. 
Lat  trutta  =  a  truut.  ] 

Irhthy. :  Agenuaof  Fishes,  family  Salmon  idae. 
(Gunf/wrr.) 

luck,  *  luk,  •  lukke, «.  [O.  Prig.  Ink ;  Dut 
lu/,-,  gthik;  Sw.  ly&s ;  Dan.  fotfei;  Ger. 
gliick  (eontr.  from  M.  H.  Ger.  ^(it'efc.).  The 
original  sense  is  enticement  or  favour  :  Dut. 
lokken  —  to  entice  ;  Sw,  locka  ;  Dan.  lokke ; 
Ger.  locktn;  M.  H.  Ger.  tecken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
luccken.) 

1.  Chance,  accident,  hap;  that  which  hap- 
pens to  any  one,  whether  for  good  or  ill :  as, 
good  luck,  l«d  luck,  Ac. 

*'  Yon  do  thHr  work,  and  they  shall  luiv.  good  tut*." 
SkaJutf.  :  Midtummer  Night't  Dr«am,  it,  L 

2.  Good    fortune ;    success ;    a    favourable 
Issue  or  combination  of  circumstances :  as.  To 
have  a  run  of  luck. 

lack-penny,  «.  A  small  return  for  luck 
to  the  buyi-r  by  Hie  person  who  receives  money 
on  a  sale  or  contract. 

"  Didn't  I  at"  fifteen  guinea*  for  htm,  barring  the 
htek-p«*nv  T —Mtu  Kdgcworth:  £nnui,  ch.  vL 

*  luck  stroken,  a.  Having  received  the 
luck-penny. 

"  Z,uat-*cro*m  In  thy  flaf     Ball :  ftatiret.  II.  T.  17. 

ltick -en,  a.  [A.  S.  team  =  to  lock.]  Locked; 
hr'itce,  closed,  shut-up,  contracted ;  webbed. 
(Scotch.) 

luck'-lg.  i.    [I.n-Kv,  t.) 

lnck-I-ljf,Muck-i-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  lucky; 
-In.]  In  a  lucky  in. inner  ;  fortunately  ;  by 
good  bap  or  fortune. 

"  It  is  th«  pencil  thrown  luckily  fall  upon  the  hone'fl 

month,  to  express  the  fuain,  which  the  Jointer  with 
all  his  skill  could  nut  form."— fhydtn:  Dufr&noy. 

luck -I-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  lucky;  •not.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lucky;  good  luck, 
good  hap. 

Ittck'  -ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  silver  mine 
"  Lucky  Boy  ;h  suft  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  melanterite  (q.v.X  occar- 
ring  in  irregular  striated  prisms.  Colourless 
or  slightly  bluish.  Analysis  gave  :  sulphuric 
acid,  26*3;  protoxide  of  iron,  21*7;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  1*9  ;  magnesia,  0  2 ;  lime,  0'5  ; 
•water  [42-2] ;  insoluble,  7*2.  Calculated  for- 
mula (Fe  Min)  SO4  +  7  aq.  From  Butterfield 
Canon,  Utah. 

luck  less,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -less.]  Without 
luck  ;  unlucky,  un propitious,  unfortunate  ; 
not  lucky  or  fortunate. 

11  By  other*  dreaded  as  the  luckleu  thrall 
Of  subterranean  sniriU." 

ItWneortV  Kxcuriion.  ML  vl. 

luck  -le*a~l?,  adv.  [Eng.  luckless;  -ly.]  In 
a  luckless  manner  ;  unluckily,  unfortunately. 

luck  less  n6ss, '.  [Eng.  luckltu;-*est.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luckless ;  want  of  luck. 

Muck -lest,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -lot  =  least.] 
Most  unlucky. 

"  Mine  is  the  lufkltit  lot."— flfrfrwr*  ;  Arcadia,  p.  Mtt. 

*  luck'-iy,  a.  [Eng.  luck ;  -fa)  Lucky,  pros- 
perous. 

"  Their  ZuolUyprocMdingi  In  this  world."— Adtmt  : 
Workt,  i.  300. 

Hick  y,  a,  A  adv.    [Eng.  Ittck;  -y.} 

A.  As  culjective  : 

1.  Fortunate,  successful ;  favoured  by  luck ; 
neeting  with  luck  or  success. 

**  Perhaps  some  arm.  more  lucky  than  the  rert, 
Way  reach  his  heart.'  AdOtoon:  Goto. 

2.  Producing  or  attended  with  luck  or  for- 
tunate results ;  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"  What  Imckf  chance  «ii  bound  your  chain?" 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vl.  «. 

3.  Bulky,  full,  abundant :  as,  lucky  measure. 
{Scotch.) 

B,  As  adv. :  Too  much  ;  to  excess ;  exces- 
sively :  as,  lucky  harsh.    (Scotch.) 

^  To  cut  one's  lucky :  To  run  away ;  to  de- 
camp. (Slang.) 

lucky-dad,  luoky-daddie,  *.  A  grand- 
father. (Scotch.) 

lucky-hood,  *.    The  caul.    (Dunglism.) 
lucky  minnic,  s.  A  grandmother.  (Sco(cA.) 

Ittck'-y,  luck'-ieVs.  [Prob.  from  the  adj.]  A 
goody,  a  gammer,  a  grandaiu,  a  midwife  ; 
an  old  woman. 

"LucKie  Howatoou  Is  very  expeditious. "—theft:  Ouy 
bannering,  ch.  ill. 


ift'-cra-tlve,  n.  [Fr.  lucratif,  from  Lat  lu- 
enttivut,  from  lucrum  =  gain  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  lucra- 
tive.) [LncRE.] 

1.  Yielding  or  producing  gain  ;  gainful,  pro- 
fitable ;  bringing  in  money. 

"  Retrieve  his  fallen  fortune*  by  meant  of  li*cratip« 
poeU  from  which  the  laws  excluded  him."—  Macaulay  : 
ffut.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Greedy  of  gain. 

"  As  the  most  part  of  oar  f«*cr«f»w  lawyers  doe  me." 
—L'ltimrr  :  Warlu,  i.  110. 

lucrative-succession,  «. 

Scots  Laws:  A  passive  title  whereby  an  heir- 
apparent  who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grunt 
from  his  ancestor  of  any  part,  however  small, 
of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  to  succeed  as  heir, 
is  thereby  subjected  to  the  payment  of  all  the 
debts  of  the  ancestor  contracted  prior  to  the 
grant. 

lu  era  tlve-l$rf  adv.  [Eng.  lucrative  :  -ly.) 
In  a  lucrative  manner;  profitably,  gainfully. 

lu  -ere  (ore  as  ker),  t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  In- 
crum=  gain,  profit]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advan- 
tage. (It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"For  profit  and  Inert  alt  thing*  are  set  to  •ale."  — 
Holinthed  :  Conqumt  <V  /r*ia*<  bk.  L.  ch.  xlvi. 

*  lu-Clif  '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat  lucrum  =  gain, 
and/«rn  =  to  bring,  to  bear.]  Producing  gain 
or  profit;  profitable,  gainful. 

"To  k»p  this  experiment  from  bring  at  renrrnlly 
l.  w  i«rhat>s  It  will  prove  lucnftrota.  —  Boyle  : 


*  lu-crlf  -10,  a.    [Lat.  lucriflcw,  from  lucrum 
—  gain  ;  ana/ocfo  =  to  make.]    Producing  or 
yielding  gain  or  protit 

*  lu'  -crofts,  a.     [Lat.  hicrosvs,  from  litcntm  = 
gain.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  gain  or  profit. 

"  Me  (humbler  lot  !)  let  bUmelees  bllw  engage,  .  .  , 
Free  Cram  the  muckworm  nu»*r'«  htcrout  ran." 


*  luc-td-tlon,  f.  [Lat  litttatio,  from  luetatus, 
pa.  par.  of  factor  =  to  struggle.]    A  striving  ; 
a  struggle,  an  effort,  a  contest 

*  luc  -tu-al,  ft.     [Lat  Hctus,  from  lugeo  •>  to 
grieve.]    Producing  grief  ;  sad,  saddening. 

*  lu  -cu-brate.  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  lucubratus,  pa. 
par.  of  lucubro  =  to  bring  in  lamps,  to  work 
by  lamplight  ;  *  Ivatbrum,  a  diiuin.  from  lux 
(genit  lucis)  =  light] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  watch  ;  to  study  by  nfght 
or  by  lamplight 

"  To  lounge  and  lucitbratr,  in  prate  and  peep." 

Byron  :  Curte  <tf  JVm«rWk 

B.  Trans.  :  To  compose  or  elaborate,  as  by 
night-study. 

lu  cu-bra'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  lucvbmtio  =  a 
working  by  lamplight  ;  night-work  ;  Fr.  lu- 
ctibratton  ;  8p.  lucubration  ;  Ital.  lucubra- 
zione.) 

•  *  1.  The  act  of  studying  by  lamp  or  candle- 
light; night-  work,  night-study. 

"  By  continual  lucubration  he  diligently  ran  through 
all  the  f  uniu  of  logic  ami  philosophy."—  Wood  :  AtHtn. 
Or-jn.,  vuL  iL 

2.  That  which  is  composed  In  night-work  ;  a 
literary  composition  or  effusion  of  any  kind. 

"  The  meereat  trifiea  I  ever  wrote  are  serious  philoso- 
phical lucubrationf."—  Stetft  :  To  fop*.  Aug.  28,  1731. 


'  lu  -CU-bra-tor,  s.     [Eng.   lucubrate);  -or.} 
One  who  makes  lucubrations. 

*  lu  -cu-bra-tor-Jr,  o.    [Lat.  lucubratoriui, 
from  lucubror  —  to  lucubrate  (q.v.).l    Com- 
posed by  candle-light,  or  night-study  ;  per- 
taining to  night-study. 

"You  totttt  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  au  epistle  tucubratary  to 
your  friend."—  /*op«  :  To  Mr.  Cornwall,  Dec,  21,  1711. 

lu'-cule,  «.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *litcula,  dimin. 
of  lux  (genit  lucis)  ~  light.  ] 
Astron.  :  A  luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 

*  lu    cu  lent,  a.    [Lat.  luculentus,  from  Ivceo 
=  to  shine  ;  Ital.  lucwlento.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent,  lacid,  pellucid. 

"  f,vai>t*t  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow."      Thomson.    tVfttt  «r,  710. 

1  Fair. 

"  Host  debouaire  and  luculent  lady." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Kvtrry  Man  out  of  kit  Rumour,  ii  S. 

3.  Clear,  evident,  plain,   manifest,   unmis- 
takable. 

"They  are  against  the  obstinate  Incrednlity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  Cbristiut 
religion  bath."—  Bookir:  AVr.Vi.  Polity,  bk.  v..  f  «. 

*l6'-OU-lent-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  Ivcultnl;  -ly.) 
In  a  luculent,  lucid,  or  clear  manner. 


lu-cn'-lf-a,  ».  [Named  after  Luculi  Swa  of 
Nepal.  (Laudon).'] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Rubiaceae.  Luculia  gratis- 
sima,  grows  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
Gamble  says  that  it  is  used  in  dyeing. 

lu-CUl'-llte,  *.  [Fr.  lucuUUe.  Named  after 
Lucullus,  a  wealthy  Roman  Consul,  noted  for 
his  'luxury,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it; 
Ger.  lucnllan.) 

Petrol.  A  Comm.  :  A  variety  of  limestone  cut 
and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 

lu'  cu-mo,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  it 
Peru*.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapotaceee.  It  consists  <  ( 
about  thirty  or  forty  species  of  milky  trees-, 
with  leathery  leaves,  and  large,  roundish, 
pulpy  fruits,  and  clustered  flowers,  growing 
In  the  wanner  parts  of  America.  Lucuma 
mnmmosum  is  the  Marmalade  or  Natural 
Marmalade  of  the  West  Indies.  L.  CaimUo,  of 
Peru,  has  smaller  fruit,  but  is  of  better  flavour. 

Lu-cu-mo  (pi.  Iiu  -  cu  -  moes,  Lu  cu- 
n&on'-ef  ),  t.  [Lat,  from  Etrus.  lauckme  = 
one  Inspired.] 

Class.  Antiq.  :  An  appellation  of  the  Etruscan 
princes  and  priests,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patridvs  =  of  the  rank  of  the  Conscrijit 
Fathers  ;  hence,  noble.  The  Romans  mistook 
this  title  of  dignity  for  a  proper  name,  and 
Iwstowed  !t  on  the  son  of  Demaratus  of  Cor- 
inth, afterwards  Tarquinius  Priscns,  King  of 
Rome. 

"  What  noble  Luntmo  comes  next, 
To  tante  our  Rornim  chcerT" 

Jtacaulay  ;  fforattut,  xJT. 

.    [LUCE.) 


t  Liid'-dism,  s,  [LUDDITES.]  The  views  and 
procedure  of  the  Luddites. 

Lud'-dlte,  a,  &  $.  [According  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  from  the  name  of  an  imbecile,  Neil 
Lud,  who,  being  tormented  by  boys,  chased 
some  of  them  into  a  house,  and  there  broke 
some  stock  ing-  frames.  This  was  thirty  years 
before  the  Luddite  commotions.  The  Luddites 
called  their  mythical  leader  General  or  Captain 
Ludd,  reviving  the  name  of  the  imbecile.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  charactcristio 
of  the  Luddites.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Hist.  (PI.):  A  band  of  operatives  who  broke 
out  in  a  riot  at  Nottingham  on  Nov.  10,  1811. 
with  the  object  of  destroying  some  improved 
machinery  for  stock  ing-  weaving.  They  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  Derby  and  Leicester, 
everywhere  destroying  stocking-frames.  On 
July  24,  1812,  Parliament  granted  additional 
powers  for  dealing  with  them.  The  militia 
were  called  out  Fourteen  of  the  leaders  were 
executed  at  York  in  1813.  The  Luddites  rose 
again  in  1814  and  1810,  and  more  of  them  were 
executed  at  Derby  in  1817. 

*  lu  dlb'-rf  OUS,  a.    [Lat  ludfbriosus,  from 
ludibrivm=  mockery,  derision,  from  Jwdws  = 
game,  sport]   Ridiculous,  laughable,  sportive, 
wanton.     (Bramhall  :  Consec.  of  Bishops,  ch. 
iii.,  p.  75.) 

*  lu-di  -bund'-n&M,  «.    [Lat.  ludibuwiv*  = 
sportive,  playful;  tarfiu  =  game,  sport;  Iwio 
=  to  play.]    Sportiveness,  playfulness. 

"  That  ludtbundneti  of  nature  in  her  gamaoeons  and 
like  sportful  ainl  ludicrous  productions."—  B.  More: 
M^vcry  o/  Iniquity,  bk.  L.  ch.  x  v..  |  14. 


,  a.    [Lat.  Ivdicrus,  from  ludvs^ 

play  ;  ludo  =•  to  play  ;  Ital.  ludicro.)    Ridicu- 

lous, laugliahle,  comical  ;  exciting  or  tending 

to  excite  laughter  without  scorn  or  contempt 

"  Nor  did  the  world  fiml  Anything  ludicrma  in  to* 

pomp."—  J/acautay:  ffut.  £ng.,  ch.  111. 

ln'-dl-CrouS-l&  adv.  [Eng.  ludicrous;  -ly.) 
In  a  ludicrous  manner  or  degree;  ridiculously, 
comically,  laughably. 

"That  sum  might  seen,  ludicroutlg  anall."—  Jfoo- 
unlay  ;  Bin.  &tg.,  ch.  xiii. 

lu'-di-crous-nefts,  s.  [Eng.  Z«diem«5; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ludicrous  ; 

ridiculousness. 

"The  tutHcroumeu  and  fugitivenesa  of  our  wanton 
Kason."—  B.  Mnr*:  A  nttdoU  against  Idolatry,  eh.  L 

*  lu-dl-fi-oa'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  ludifaatfo,  from 
ludificatus,  pa.  par.  of  ludificor  =  to  make 
sport  of:  Indus  =  game,  sport,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  act  of  mocking,  deriding,  or 
making  sport  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"This  ludijlfi'ifion  and  injurious  dealing."—  £o**r.* 
King  John  (an.  UU). 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  fall;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ludiflcatory— lugger 
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J  ttt-dl-fl-ca'-tdr-^,  a.  [Lat.  ludificatorius, 
from  ludificatus,  pa.  par.  of  ludlficor  =  to  make 
sport  ;  Fr.  ludificatoire.]  Making  sport  ;  ex- 
citing ridiisule  or  derision. 

"There  it  nothing  empty  (or  vain).  nottiiug  luttijl- 
tory."—  Barrow:  Sermon*,  voL  Hi.,  §er.  39. 

_    lam  -  ite,   s.     [Named  by  Field  after 
H.  Ludlam,  of  London  ;  suff.  •iU(Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  only  in 
crystals.  Hardness,  3-4;  sp.  gr.  3'12;  lustre, 
brilliant  ;  colour,  bright  green  ;  streak,  green- 
fah-white,  transparent.  The  mean  of  several 
analyses  gave  phosphoric  acid,  30*11  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  52-76;  water,  16'98,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  Fe7P4Oi7,  9H2O. 
Occurs  with  ohalybite,  vivianite,  pyrites,  and 
pyrrholite  at  Wheal  Jane,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

MOW,  *.     [See  def.] 

(Seog.  :  A  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Shropshire,  138  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  London. 

Ludlow  formation,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Si- 
lurian rocks,  consisting  of  (a)  Upper  Ludlow 
and  (6)  Lower  Ludlow  beds  (q.v.X  The  Lud- 
low formation  is  found  near  Ludlow,  Eng- 
land, and  at  other  places  in  Shropshire 
and  Herefordshire.  Of  the  fossils,  only  five 
per  cent,  pass  into  the  overlying  Devonian. 

If  (1)  Upper  Ludlow  :  These  beds  are  780  feet 
thick.  At  the  top  and  ranking  with  them  is 
the  Downton  sandstone,  found  at  Downton 
Castle,  near  Ludlow,  where  It  is  quarried 
for  building  purposes,  and  at  Kingtou  in 
Herefordshire.  It  was  called  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison  Tilestoues,  and  referred  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  but  the  fossils  are  Upper 
Silurian.  Among  them  are  the  flue  crusta- 
ceans, Pterygotus  and  Eurypterus.  The  next 
bed  in  the  descending  order  is  the  bone-bed. 
Near  Ludlow  it  is  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
at  other  places  it  varies  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  ; 
the  bones  are  those  of  fish.  Beneath  the  bone- 
bed  are  Gray  Sandstones  and  Mudstones. 
Most  of  the  two-valved  molluscs  are  brachio- 
pods,  though  lamellibranchiata  also  occur. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  are  ripple-marked. 

(2)  Lower  Ludlow  :  Thickness,  1,050  feet  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  dark  gray  argillaceous 
shale,  with  calcareous  concretions  sometimes. 
as  at  Aymestry,  tipped  by  a  crystalline  and 
argillaceous  limestone  abounding  in  remains 
of  Pentamerus  Knightii.  Other  genera  are 
Liugula,  Rbynconella,  brachiopods,  and 
Lituites,  a  cephalopod.  Up  till  1859  no  fish 
remains  had  been  found  lower  than  tue  bone- 
bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  ;  but  in  that 
year  they  were  found  in  a  Lower  Ludlow 
bed.  No  vertebrates  have  been  found  in  any 
older  rocks.  (Murchison:  Siluria;  Lyell: 
Student  8  Manual.) 

Ludlow-rocks,  *.  pL 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  LUDLOW-FORMATION 
(q.v.)- 

lu  dus    Hel  mon-ti  I    (t  as  sh),    lu 
dus  Far-a-eel'-ai,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Med.  &  Phar.  :  A  calcareous  stone,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  in  not  known,  used  by 
the  ancients  in  calculous  affections.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  every  species  of  cal- 
culous concretion  occurring  in  the  human 
body.  (Dunglison.)  Paracelsus  gave  the  name 
Indus  to  a  kind  of  cubical  pyrites,  from  their 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  die,  and  held  them 
in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  in  calculous  affec- 
tions. Hence  the  Latin  name.  Van  Helmont 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  was  mis- 
taken as  to  what  really  was  the  ludus  of  Para- 
celsus. 


lu  dus   Par-a-cel  -si, 

MONTII.] 


«.      [LVDV&  HEL- 


lud-wUr-I-a,  *.    [Named  after  C.  G.  Ludwig, 

professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Onagraceae.  tribe  Jussiroee. 
Ludwigia  palustris  is  a  procumbent  or  floating 
perennial  with  four  angled  stems,  two,  four 
or  no  petals,  four  stamens.  Found  in  boggy 

Cls  m  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Jersey.    Better 
wn  as  Isnardia  palustris. 

lud  -wlg-ite,  s.    [Named  bvTschermak  after 
E.  Ludwig  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  finely  fibrous 
masses,  with  a  silky  lustre.  Hardness,  5  ; 
ap.  gr.  3-907-4-016;  colour,  blackish  -green, 
and  almost  black  with  a  violet  tinge  ;  tough  ; 
streak,  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  the 


mineral.  Compos.,  a  borate  of  magnesia, 
sesqui  and  protoxide  of  iron,  the  formula, 
deduced  from  the  mean  of  several  analyses, 
being  2MgOBO3  +  FeOFe2O8.  Found  em- 
bedded In  a  crystalline  limestone  with  mag- 
netite (q.v.)  at  Morawicza,  Hungary. 

luen  -burg-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Lueuburg, 

where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  salt,  having  the  composition  phos- 
phoric acid,  29-8;  boracic  acid,  12  P7  ;  mag- 
nesia, 25-3  ;  water,  32-2.  Mollner,  who  analysed 
it,  gave  the  formula  as  (2MgOHG)PO5  + 
MgOBOg  -f  7HO. 

lu'-es.  s.     [Lat.]    A  plague,  a  pestilence,  a 

poison. 

lues  venerea,  ff.  The  venereal  disease  ; 
syphilis. 

luff  (1),  *  loof  (1),  *  loofe,  *  love,  *  luve, 

$.     [Goth,  lofa.]    The  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  In  the  hoi)  lufflt  of  him  hand  quhare  lie  itude 
Dewly  the  wattir  liynt  he  fra  the  flude." 

Doufflat:   I'irffili  Amid  vlii,  2«. 

Ittff  (2),  *  loof  (2),  t.  [Dut  loef=  a  weather- 
gage  ;  O.  Dut  loef  =  a  thole-pin  ;  Dan.  luv 
=  weather-gage  ;  luve  =  to  luff  ;  Sw.  lof  = 
weatlier-gage.] 

Nautical  : 

*  1.  The  air,  the  wind, 

2.  The  weather-gauge,  or  part  of  a  ship 
toward  the  wind. 

3.  The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

4.  The  weather  part  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail, 
on  the  side  next  the  mast  or  stay  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

5.  The  loof;  the  fullest  and  broadest  part 
of  a  ship's  bow. 

6.  A  luff-tackle  (q.v.). 
H  (1)  Lit/upon  lu/: 

Naut.  :  One  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  fall 
of  another. 

(2)  To  spring  her  luff: 

Naut.  :  To  luff  up  ;  to  yield  to  the  helm  by 
sailing  near  the  wind. 

"  The  PorUtnouth  standing  out  ahead  of  the  bigger 
man-of-war,  after  the  other  of  eight  guiu,  he  Imme- 
diately tprunff  hit  luffe,  whereupon  the  Autelope  like- 
wise tprung  hit  luff*  After  mm."—  London  Gatt-tt« 
(1672),  No.  717. 

luff-tackle,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  purchase  composed  of  a  double 
and  a  single  block.  The  standing  end  of  the 
rope  is  fast  to  the  single  block  and  the  fall 
comes  from  the  double. 


*  lOOf,  V.i.      [LUFF,  «.] 

Natit.  :  To  bring  the  head  of  a  vessel  nearer 
to  the  wind  ;  to  sail  nearer  the  wind  ;  to  put 
the  tiller  on  the  lee  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
vessel  sail  near  the  wind. 

"  Suddenly  the  wind  began  to  ris« 
And  then  we  luffed  ami  tacked." 

Marlowe  :  Jew  i/  Malta,  li.  1 

luf-fa,  8.     [Arab.  tou/=Lu/a  atgyptiaca.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  (Jucurbitaceie.  tribe  Cu- 
curbiteBe.  They  are  yellow-  flowered  plants  ; 
the  males  panicled  with  a  hemispherical  calyx, 
with  the  segments  longer  than  the  tube  ; 
females  solitary,  with  the  segments  shorter 
than  the  tube  ;  fruit,  an  ovate,  fibrous,  three- 
celled  gourd.  Lu/a  acutangula  is  uaed  as  a 
pot-herb  by  the  natives  of  India  ;  L.  amara 
and  L.  Binaaal  of  India  are  strongly  purga- 
tive, as  are  L,  purgans  and  L.  drastica  of 
Brazil.  L.  cegyptiaca  has  an  offensive  odour, 
but  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
and  China,  the  fruit  being  eaten  by  natives 
in  curry.  The  seeds  are  used  in  India  as  a 
cooling  medicine.  It  furnishes  an  oil,  as 
does  L.  acutangula.  The  pounded  leaves  of 
the  last-named  species  are  used  in  India 
locally  in  spleuitis,  lunuorrhoids,  and  leprosy. 
The  seeds  are  purgative  and  emetic. 

luf  '-fer,  s.    [LOUVRE.] 

lug,  *  lugge,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  lugga=  to  pull  by 
the  hair,  from  lugg  =  the  forelock  ;  Jock  =  a 
lock  of  hair  ;  Norw.  lugga  =  to  pull  by  the 
hair  ;  lugg  =  the  hair  ;  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  louk  = 
to  pull  up  weeds  ;  Icel.  lok  =  a  weed  ;  A.S. 
lyccan  =  to  pull  ;  Dan.  luge  =  to  weed.) 
A.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  haul  or  drag  along  ;  to  pull  along,  as 
something  heavy. 

"  WhoM  pleasure  !•  to  Me  a  itrumpet  tear 
A  cynic1*  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair.** 

Dryden  :  i'criiut.  tat.  L 


2.  To  seize  by  the  ears  ;  to  worry. 

"  [They]  though  whelp*,  ihall  lug  thei 

Till  they  make  their  ean  to  bleed. 


'i  Strma. 

'  3.  To  carry  with  difficulty. 

"  To  luff  off  every  one  bis  •haxe."—  Jtremy  ColUfr, 

4.  To  include  or  insert  unnecessarily  or  un- 
expectedly. (Usually  followed  by  in.) 

"  Physic  and  divinity,  .  .  . 
Are  luyyed  in  by  th«  head  and  •boulder*.  " 

Churchill:  The  Ghott,  bk.  IT 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  drag  ;  to  move  heavily 
or  slowly. 

"  My  soul  .  .  .  lufft  along, 
A«  if  ihe  were  a  body  in  A  body." 

brydtn  :  Don  te/><utian*  If.  L 

IT  To  lug  out:  To  draw  a  sword,  in  bar* 
lesque. 

"  They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  tat  Xfl 

lug  (1),  *  lugge,  *.    [Sw.  lugg  —  the  forelock.] 
[Luo,  v.] 

1.  A  projecting  part  of  anything  :  as  — 

(1)  A  projecting  atud  or  ear  by  which  an 
object   is   grasped   or  supported,   or   which 
affords  a  bearing  or  point  of  attachment  ;  aa, 
the  lugs  on  the  parts  of  a  flask  by  which  they 
are  united  ;  the  lugs  by  which  a  kettle  is  sup- 
ported in  a  furnace,  &c. 

(2)  The  lobe  of  the  ear  ;  the  ear. 

"  Dare  you  think  your  clumsy  lugt  BO  proper  to  decid*.  M 
The  delicate  ean  of  J  iutic«  M  idaa  t  * 

Lyly  :  JUtdcu,  11.  5. 

(8)  A  projecting  piece  in  machinery  to  com- 
municate motion  ;  a  short  flange  to  which 
something  is  fastened. 

(4)  A  projecting  piece  upon  a  founder's 
flask  or  mould. 

2.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig. 

3.  A  measure  of  land,  a  pole  or  perch. 

"  The  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Ceanlin  to  make,  being  eight  lugt  of  ground." 

«  .  II.  x.  1L 


*  4.  A  heavy,  strong  bow. 

"  The  other  [bo  we]  It  a  lugge.  Blow  of  carte,  following 
the  atringe,  more  «ure  for  to  last  then  plea*ant  for  to 
MM."—AtcJiam  :  Toxopkilut.  bk,  L 

lug-  sail,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  four-cornered  sail  bent  to  a  yard, 
which  is  slung  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  iU 
length  from  the  peak. 

lug  (2),  5.    [LuovroRH.] 

lug'  -gage  (age  as  I£),  s.    [Eng.  lug,  v.  ;  -aye.} 

1.  Anything  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  be 
carried  ;  anything  of  more  weight  than  value. 

"  What  do  yon  mean. 
To  doto  thus  on  such  luyya<}»  t  " 

Hhaicew.  •   Temput,  IT.  L 

2.  The  baggage  of  an  array. 

"  That  cumbersome 

Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me,  argument 
Of  humaii  weakueM."          Milton  :  P.  R.,  lit  4M. 
8.  A  traveller's  baggage.     (British.) 
"  I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  »ud  preparing  ttm 
jouruey.'  ~  Swift  to  fop*. 

luggage  -sod  die,  «. 

Manege  :  A  pad  on  a  led  horse  for  carrying 
luggage. 

luggage-van,  >. 

1.  Railway:  A  baggage-car.     (Britith.) 

2.  Vehicle:    A  fourgon   or  van    containing 
personal   luggage,  attending  on  a  traveling- 
carriage.     (British.) 

lug'-ger,   s.      (From  the  verb  to  lug  (q.v.); 
Dut.    logger  ;     Dan.    lugger  ;    cf.    also    ItaL 


felucca.}  A  small  vessel,  carrying  two  or 
three  masts  with  a  lug-sail  on  each,  and  a 
running  bowsprit,  on  which  are  set  two  or 
three  jibs. 


boll,  bo^j  poUt,  jo%l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^ist.     -ing. 
-elan.  -Uan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -  tlon,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,    tlous,  -sious  --  ahus.    -ble.  -die,  ftc.  =  beL  del. 
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-git,   i.      (Eng.   lug  (1),   §.;    -el  =  -«f.j 
aving  a  handle. 

"9*H"  *»  see  thee  flxi  and  frealh 
In  the  luftnt  ca«p  !-         Burn,    Xnfds  Mnt 


g,  «.      [Eng    Jug,  (1),  8.  ;    .(,  .  ^ 
small  wooden  dish  with  a  handle. 

"In  order  on  the  clean  bearthiitaue 
The  lufffftti  three  are  ranged." 

•  je_,    -  -v  Burnt:  SaOowem. 

mtf-gUT.  t.    [JuoouiL] 

14^  mark.  «.  [Eng.  lug  (IX  ».,  «nd  mark.] 
A  mark  of  identification  cut  in  the  ear  of  a 
»ow,  8heep,  dog,  4c. 

•  lu-^-brl-OB'-a-t*.  i.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  lu- 
gubnontat,  from  lugubra  =  lugubrious  (q.v.1  1 
The  game  as  LUOUBBIOUSNESS  (q.  v.). 

In  gu  bri  ous,    'In  gu  brou«,  a.     [Lat. 

lugutirts,  from  lujeo  =  to  grieve  ;  Fr.  lugubre  • 
opgn.  with  Or.  Airypxk  (lugm)  =  sad  ;  Sp.  4 
U*L  lufutre.]  Mournful,  wd,  dismal. 

"  e»«nt«.- 


lA-gn  -brI-OO»-ly,  <!*>.      {Eng. 
-Jv.)    In  a  lugubrious  manner  :  sadly,  mourn- 
fully, dismally. 

ln-gu  bri  one-new,  «.  [Eng.  lugubrious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lugu- 
brious. 

•In  gu  broom,  $.    (LUGUBRIOUS.) 
Inr-worm,  «.     [Eng.  tug  (1),  and  worm.] 

»v'Z°?t  •'  .•*«»<«*»  piscatorum,  an  annelid  of 
the  family  Telethusiclic,  sub-order  Tubicolw 
sometimes  classed  with  the  Errantia.  The 
body  Is  composed  of  a  number  of  segments 
thirteen  of  them  furnished  with  red  or  purple 
arborescent  branchial  tufts,  said  by  Gosse  to 
be  protrusile.  The  first  six  segments  are  fur- 
nished with  sette  only.  It  attains  an  extreme 
length  of  ten  inches,  and  Is  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  near  low-water  mark,  bur- 
rowing in  the  sand  or  in  a  muddy  bottom  Its 
locality  is  easily  detected  from  the  spiral  coils 
of  sandy  excrement  near  the  aperture  of  the 
burrow.  On  some  parts  of  the  English  coast 
the  Lugworm  is  esteemed  by  fishermen  as  an 
excellent  bait.  Called  also  Lobworm. 

l«i'-hS-e>,  ».  [Named  after  Charles  Luhe,  • 
German  botanist] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  TiHace*,  family  Grewida. 
It  consists  of  Mexican  and  South  American 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  Brazilians  use  the  bark 
of  Luhea  grandijlara  for  tanning  leather,  and 
the  wood  of  L.  divaricans,  which  is  light  and 
white,  but  very  close-grained,  for  wooden 
•noes  and  musket  stocks. 

tluke,  -lewk,  'lewke,  Monke,  a.    [An 

extension  of  Mid.  Eng.  lew  (q.v.)7J      Luke- 
warm ;  neither  hot  nor  cold.    [LUKEWARM.] 

"  Let  m«  liAve  Din*  penn'orth  o'  brand*  and  water 
«u*.."-.B/ct«FU:  ttctodc*,  oh.  xxxliL^ 

I£ke,«.  [Gr.  Aov«-ic(LoufeM).  Not  connected 
with  the  name  Lucius  (Acts  xiiL  1  ;  Bom.  xvi. 
21),  but  contracted  from  Lat.  Lucanus  as 
Bilas  is  from  Silvanus,  or  Apollos  from  Apol- 
lonius.  Possibly  from  Lucania,  in  the  south 
of  Italy.] 

Scrip.  Biog.  :  A  New  Testament  evangelist, 
Whose  name  was  not  a  common  one,  but  in  its 
uncontraeted  form  [see  etym.]  was  immorta- 
uzed  by  Lucan,  author  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  poem,  Pkanalia.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Cordova 
In  Spain,  may  have  been  connected  with  St 
Luke,  who  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  Col.  iv.  14,  he  is  called  "  Luke 
the  beloved  physician."  In  Philemon  he  is 
called  Lucas,  and  described  as  one  of  St. 
Paul's  fellow-labourers,  and  when  "  Paul  was 
ready  to  be  offered  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  6),  he  adds 
"Only  Luke  is  with  me."  Identifying  him 
with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
his  use  of  the  pronoun  "we,"  commencing 
with  xvi.  10,  shows  that  he  joined  Paul  at 
Troas  and  accompanied  him  to  Pbilippi  (11-171 
The  resumption  of  the  pronouns  "he"  and 
"  they"  (xvi.  19,  xvii.  1,  17,  &c.)8liows  that  he 
remained  at  Philippi  till  the  return  of  the 
Apostle  thither  (xx.  6).  He  accompanied  him 
on  his  subsequent  missionary  journeys  (xx. 
18-15,  xxi.  1,  ic.),  was  with  him  in  his  shiiv- 
wreck  (xxvii.  8,  27,  xxviii.  2,  10),  and  his  sub- 
sequent voyage  to  Rome  (13-16).  There  is  no 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  remainder 
Of  St.  Luke's  life. 

IF  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Lvke  : 
New  Testament  Canon:   The  third  gospel. 


lugget— lumachel 

The  writer  had  his  information  from  those 
who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  imply. 
ing  that  he  was  not  himself  an  eyewitness  of 
the  events  that  he  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  may  have  got  many  details,  as 
e.g.,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the  "certain 
women  (Luke  viii.  2,  3).  When  speaking 
of  diseases,  there  is  a  technical  accuracy 
greater  than  that  exhibited  by  the  other 
evangelists,  and  in  describing  the  failure  of 
the  physicians  in  the  case  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood,  he  uses  mild  language 
(vui.  43),  forcibly  contrasting  with  that  of 
St  Mark,  written  probably  on  information 
given  by  8t  Peter  (Mark  v.  26).  Universal 
tradition  considers  that  the  gospel  was  penned 
under  divine  inspiration  by  St  LukeV"the 
beloved  physician." 

There  exists,  or,  rather,  is  recoverable  from 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenteus,  Ter- 
tnllian,  and  Epiphanius,  a  gospel  issued  by 
the  celebrated  Gnostic,  Marcion,  so  related  to 
that  of  St  Luke,  that  Marcion's  gospel  must 
have  been  an  abridgement  of  St  Luke's,  or 
Luke  s  an  expansion  of  Marcion's.  They  can- 
not have  been  independent  shoots  from  the 
root  of  evangelical  tradition,  for  of  fifty-three 
sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  from  iv.  10 
onwards,  all  but  eight  are  found  in  Marcion's 
Gospel,  and  in  the  same  order.  The  foregoing 
fathers  charged  Marcion  with  mutilating  for 
dogmatic  ends,  St  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This 
™w  .  ""  °*«n  generally  accepted.  But 
RiUchl,  Baur,  Schwleger,  and  the  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion,  held  Marcion's  to  be 
the  original  document.  Volkmar  and  Hilgen- 
feld,  though  rationalistic  writers,  reconverted 
Kitsch  1,  and  partially  Baur,  to  the  traditionary 
view.  More  recently,  Mr.  Sanday  has  minutely 
compared  the  language  of  the  parts  of  St 
Luke's  Gospel  common  to  him  and  Marcion 
with  those  which  Marcion  has  not,  and  has 
found  that  in  the  309  verses  not  in  Marcion 
there  are  111  distinct  peculiarities  of  St. 
Lukes  style,  numbering  in  all  185  separate 
instances  and  138  words,  with  224  instances 
peculiar  to,  or  specially  characteristic  of,  the 
third  evangelist  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  evidence  is  irresistible— St.  Luke's 
was  the  original  work  and  Marcion's  the 
abridgement 

Marcion  is  believed  to  have  begun  to  teach 
in  Rome  about  A.D.  139  to  142  (Sanday),  or  138 
(Volkmar),  or  130 (Tischendorf).  "Atthattime 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  had  been  so  long  published 
that  various  readings  of  it  had  already  arisen  " 
(Fortnightly  Review,  xvii.  (1870),  pp.  883  to 


875). 

The  incidents  recorded  are  not  In  chronolo- 
gical order.  There  is  a  marked  superiority  to 
Jewish  caste-prejudice  or  to  ceremonial  bond- 
age. It  is  the  gospel  that  tells  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (xv.  11-32),  the  Good  Samaritan  (x.  30-37), 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (xviii.  10-14). 
The  third  gospel  is  exactly  such  a  work  as, 
under  Divine  inspiration,  might  be  supposed 
to  emanate  from  the  companion  of  St.  PauL 

luke   ness,  «.    [Eng.  into,*. ;  *uss.]   Luke- 
warmness. 

lake'- warm,  a.  [A.  8.  wlm  =  tepid ;  cf. 
led.  hldlM  —  a  thaw  ;  hlaiw  =  to  thaw ;  MOST, 
hljr  =  warm,  mild  ;  Mjyo,  hlua  =  to  shelter ; 
A.S.  Ueo,  hleow  =  a  shelter  ;  Dut  Itukaarm; 
Ger.  lauwarm;  O.  H.  Ger.  tdo.] 

1.  Lit. :   Moderately  hot  or  warm ;  tepid ; 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

"  With  tutatarm  water  wash  the  (ore  away.- 

Pop* :  Homer  ;  Iliad  XI.  9M. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  ardent,   zealous,  or  enthusi- 
astic ;  indifferent,  cool. 

"  'J  **»'  Itiud  existed  tends,  compared  with  which 
the  hottest  animosity  of  English  politicians  were 
MblMTIL*— JMMilav.1  '<*•  «W..  ch.  a 

luke -warm-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lukewarm;  -ly.] 

1.  In  lukewarm  manner  or  degree  ;   with 
moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  Indifference ;  without  ardour,  leal 
or  enthusiasm. 

luke   warm  nea»,s.  [Eng.  lukewarm; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lukewarm  or 
moderately  warm  ;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat. 

"The  many  degrees  of  coldness,  that  may  be  conceived 
to  be  intermediate,  betwixt  lukeuurmneu  and  the 
freexing  degree  of  cold."— floyle  :  tVorJU.  11.  490. 

2.  Want  of  ardour,  zeal,  or  enthusiasm  ;  in- 
difference, coolness. 

"  Ltiketoamntu,  or  a  cold.  tame,  indifferent  unac- 
tiTe  religion."—  Bp.  Taylyr :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  J  i. 


"  luke   warmth,  ,.     [Eng.  lukewarm;  suC 

-<«,  as  in  lireadtA,  *c.)    Lukewarmuesi. 
Lukah  -race,  s.    [LAKSHMI.J 
Imkshmee-frult,  i. 

Bot.  ;  Mangifira  sylvatica. 

IfilL  *  JnU-«n.  i>.(.  &  i.  [Sw.  i«li,  =  tohum, 
to  Inn  ;  Dan.  lulle  =  to  lull  ;  O.  Dut  IMen  - 
to  hum.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  bya  pleasinit  sound: 
to  soothe  to  sleep. 
"•4BJJ?  hire  lianiie  this  lite]  child  eheleld, 

A^assa  y&srsssz  »  <"'••«• 

i.  To  calm,  to  assuage.    '*"""  '  *  *"  "» 

"  ?**?  "?*  *  u!Ue'  ""  ""  tempest  cease, 
And  the  loud  winds  are  JuUVfintoTpeace  • 

llmiltn  :  Olid  ;  Hir.ndn  rli 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  subside,  to  calm  down   to 
cease,  to  become  quiet  :  as,  The  wind  Inlla. 

attll,  «.  [LULL,  f.  ;  for  term,  -oin/,  cf.  Knthoby.] 
ab*  1-  Th*  qn*lity  or  power  of  lullinK  ;  »  !ul> 

"  Mv  lord,  yoor  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  fallUig  waters  tempted  me  tirWt- 

Younj  :  Kvnnge.  T.  t 

t.  A  temporary  calming  down  or  quiet  after 
•  storm,  tumult,  or  confusion,    (Lit.  it  rig.) 

lull  -a  by,  «.    [LULL,  ».] 

1.  A  song  to  lull  or  compose  children  to 
sleep. 

"  And  now  you  thought  you  heard  the  luHoty  which 


Anything  sung  or  done  to  quiet  or  calm. 

"  Rest  thee  :  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby.' 

Scott  :  Lady  tf  (Ae  Lati,  IT.  n. 


that  w 


8-  hM'  v-  !  •«••!    One  who  at 
lulls  ;  one  who  fondles. 


Lul  11  an.  o.  [For  etym.  see  def.)  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Ray- 
mnndus  Lully  (1234-1354).  [LULLIST.] 


Lfil  -ll«t,  S.       [LULLIAK.] 

Hist,  dt  Philos.  :  A  follower  of  Lully,  the 
author  of  an  art  of  Invention  which  depended 
on  the  placing  in  different  circles  of  various 
concepts,  some  formal,  others  material,  so 
that,  when  the  circles  were  turned,  every  pos- 
sible combination  was  easily  produced  by  me- 
chanical means,  presenting  a  motley  conglom- 
erate of  sense  and  nonsense.  He  blamed 
Thomas  of  Aquinas  for  holding  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  to  be  in- 
demonstrable ;  and  said  that  with  his  own 
way  of  conducting  proofs  and  convincing 
unbelievers,  he  found  the  demonstration  of 
these  dogmas  not  difficult.  Lnlly's  inven- 
tion probably  gave  rise  to  Swift's  picture  of 
the  Laputan  professor  "  employed  in  a  pro- 
ject for  improving  speculative  knowledge  by 
practical  mechanical  operations."  (Oulliaer'i 
Travels,  pt  iii.,  ch.  v.  ;  cf.  Babelait,  bk.  T., 
ch.  xxiii.) 

"J-ullus  .  .  .  found  for  bU  fanciful  theory  of  the 
combination  of  concmts.  withaviewtothe  conversion 
of  the  cnbelieving  and  the  reformation  of  the  sciences. 
and  DMA  number  of  partisans  (Lulliutl"~Veb9rwtg  : 

Lnl  worth,  >.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  it  Geol.  :  A  village  in  Dorsetshire  near 
which  Is  a  cove  celebrated  geologically  and 
palseontologically  for  a  Dirt  bed  (q.v.)  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Portland.  At  Lulworth 
the  old  horizontal  soil  is  now  slanted  45', 
with  the  stumps  of  the  trees  at  right  angles  to 
it,  just  as  they  were  when  they  grew. 

Lulworth  skipper,  >. 

Entom.  :  Pamphila  Actteon,  a  butterfly  found 
chiefly  at  Lulworth  Cove. 

lam.  s.    [Wel.  Uum  =  that  projects  or  shoot* 
up  to  a  point  ;  Human  =  a  chimney.) 
1,  A  chimney. 

"  Till,  tuff!  he  started  np  the  torn. 
An'  Jeau  had  e'en  a  sair  heart." 

J.  A  woody  valley.  —••*»—. 

3.  A  deep  pool. 

Inm-head,  s.    A  chimney  top.    (Scotch.) 

"Keek  that  came  out  of  the  lum-hfad."—  Seott: 
ftart  nf  Midlothian,  ch.  xirtL 

lam-a-chel',  lum    a    chelle,  lum-a- 
cnel  -la,  «.      [Fr.  Ivmaehelle,  from  Sp.  luma- 


Ote.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  rather;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine j  go.  pi* 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    •,  oe  -  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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thella,  from  lumaca  —  a  snail,  from  Lat.  Umax, 
Bo  named  because  the  marble  is  full  of  snail- 
like  shells.] 

Petrol. :  Fire  marble  ;  a  dark-brown  shell- 
marble,  with  brilliant  iridescence. 

turn-bag'  in-ous,  a.  [Lat  lumbago  (genit. 
lumbaginia)  =  lumbago ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lumbago  ;  of  the  nature  of 
lumbago. 

_i-ba'-gd,  s.  [Lat,  from  lumbu$  =  the  loin.] 
Pathol. :  Rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins,  with  sudden  and  severe  pain,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  ligaments  underneath  the 
muscles. 

*  lum  -bal,  a.    [LUMBAR.] 

n  -bar,  a.    [Lat.  lumbaris,  from  lumbus  = 

the  loin ;  S|>.  lombar,  lumbar ;  Ital.  lombare, 
lomhale ;  Fr.  lomboire.]  Pertaining  to  the  loins  : 
M,  lumbar  muscles,  lumbar  nerves,  Ac. 

lumbar-region,  *. 

Anat. :  The  two  lateral  portions  of  the  mid- 
dle zone  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  called  the 
right  and  the  left  lumbar  regions,  and  are 
separated  by  the  umbilical  region. 

*  lum-barde,  s.    [LOMBARD.]    A  Lombard,  a 
money-lender,  a  money-changer,  a  banker. 

n'-ber,  *  lum'-bar,  i.    [LOMBARD.] 
*  1.  The  Lorn  bard -room,  where  the  Lom- 
bards,   who   were    the    bankers   and  pawn- 
brokers of  the  middle  ages,  stored  their  un- 
redeemed pledges 

"  They  put  up  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the 
lumbtn.  which  is  pawning  it.  till  the  shlpa  came."— 
Losiy  Murray:  Livtt  of  Uwrgt  Baulk  t  of  Lady  Gri- 


•  2.  The  pledges  in  that  room. 

t"  And  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover 
The  f  umber  fur  their  proper  good*  recover." 

Butler  :  Upon  Critici. 

3.  Pledges  out  of  date,  and    therefore  of 
little  value ;  hence,  goods  uselessly  accumu- 
lated rubbish. 

"  From  the  glad  wall*  Inglorious  lumber  torn." 

Pap*:  Homer;  Odyuty  xix.  12. 

4.  Rubbish  of  any  kind ;  anything  good  for 
nothing  or  useless  ;  refuse. 

M  Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command 
Swept  to  the  war,  Uie  lumber  of  the  land." 

Pope:  Homer-  Iliad  1L  MO. 

6.  Harm,  mischief.     (Provincial  English.) 

6.  Foolish    or   obscene   talk   or   language ; 
ribaldry.     (Provincial  English.) 

7.  Marketable  timber.    (U.S.) 

lumber  -  dryer,  «.  A  shed  or  closed 
Chamber  in  which  sawed  lumber  is  subjected 
to  an  artificially  heated  and  dried  atmosphere. 

lumber-house,  *.  A  house,  shed,  or 
room  for  storing  lumber. 

lumber-kiln,  *.  A  heated  chamber  for 
artilically  drying  lumber. 

lumber-man,  i.    A  lumberer  (q.v.X 
lumber-measure,  $.    An  apparatus  by 
Which  the  number  of  superficial  feet  contained 
In  boards  of  different  lengths  can  be  estimated. 

lumber-room. «.   A  room  for  the  storage 

Of  lumber. 

"That  El  Dorado  called  by  the  grown-up  folk*  a 
lumber-room."— Lytton:  JftglU  A  Jforniny,  bit.  i.,  ch.  i. 

lumber-wagon,  «.  A  heavy  wagon, 
long  coupled,  and  having  standards  to  the 
bolsters,  for  hauling  sawn  timber. 

lum   bcr,  v.t.  A  i.    [LUMBER,  *.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  keep  together  in  confusion. 

"  Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 
With  all  their  refuse  lumber'd  iu  his  bead." 

Mallet  :  Verbal  Criticltm, 

1  To  fill  with  lumber ;  as,  To  Lumber  &  room. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  move  heavily. 

"Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  awiro  the  flood, 
Or  lumber  o  er  the  meads,  or  crou  the  wood  " 

Drydm.    Virgit ;  bVorpicllLm 

8»  To  make  a  heavy  rumbling  noise. 

"  The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miu 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels." 

Coteper :  John  Ottpin. 

8.  To  cut  forest  timber  and  prepare  it  for 
the  market.    (American.) 

lum  ber-dar',  *.    [Hind.]    Th«  headman  of 
a  village.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

lum'-ber-er,  *.     [Eng.  lumber,  s.  ;  -«r.]     A 
person  employed  to  cut  forest  timber  and  pre- 


pare it  for  the  market ;  a  woodcutter.  (Ameri- 
can.) 

lum  bd-,  pref.    [Lat.  lumbut  =  the  loin.]    Of 
or  belonging  to  the  loin. 

lumbo  Inguinal,   a.      Connecting    the 
loin  and  the  groin.    There  is  a  lumbo-inguiiml 


lumbo  sacral,  a.  Connecting  the  loin 
and  the  sacral  bone.  There  is  a  lunibo-sacml 
nerve. 

*  lum'-brlc,  s.  [Lat.  lumbricu*;  Fr.  lombric; 
Ital.  lombrico ;  Port,  lombriga ;  8p.  Zomdriz.J 
A  worm. 

lum  -brie  al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  lumbric ;  -al.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Anat. :   Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
worm  :  as,  the  lumbrical  muscles  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  worm-like 
lobes  of  the  fronds  in  some  algals. 

B.  A*  substantive : 

Anat.  (PI.) :  Four  muscles,  two  of  the  foot 
and  two  of  the  hand,  in  their  superficial  aspect 
somewhat  resembling  worms. 

lum  -  brio1  - 1  -  das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lumbric(us) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Oligo- 
clutta,  tribe  Terricohe.  It  contains  the  earth- 
worms. They  have  a  long,  cylindrical  body, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  are  destitute  of  feet, 
but  have  bristles  which  aid  them  in  their 
serpentine  progression.  They  are  nocturnal, 
and  do  not  possess  eyes,  but  can  distin- 
guish between  light  and  darkness.  They  are 
completely  deaf,  out  have  some  intelligence. 
They  are  omnivorous,  their  favourite  food  is 
leaves.  Most  of  them  live  in  burrows.  By 
passing  vegetable  soil  through  their  bodies 
they  effect  important  changes  in  nature. 

*  lum  bri9'  I  form,  a.    [Lat.  lumbricus  =  a 
worm,  and /orma  =  form,  shape.]    Resembling 
a  worm  in  form  or  appearance. 

lum-bli-9i'-na,  s.  pi  [Lat.  *um&rtc(w) 
(q.v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  Annelids,  consisting  of 
animals  without  eyes  or  antennae,  having  the 
body  setigerous  for  locomotion,  and  the  articu- 
lations distinct. 

lum-bri'-CUS,  ».  (Lat.  =  an  intestinal  worm, 
a  maw-worm,  a  stomach  worm.  Not  the 
modern  use  of  the  word.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lumbricidae  (q.v.X  Lumbricus  terrettri$  is  the 
Common  Earthworm.  [EARTHWORM.]  There 
are  a  number  of  species,  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  eight  in  Scandinavia;  but  two  of  them 
rarely  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  one  inhabits 
very  wet  places,  or  even  lives  under  water. 

lu'  men,  ».  A  tube  or  passage  way;  *pec.  in 
anatomy,  the  cavity  of  a  tubular  member  or 
organ. 

*  lu'-mln-ance,   »•     [Eng.  lwninan(t);   -ee.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  him  intuit;  lu- 
minousness. 

1  lu'-min  -ant,  o.  [Lat.  luminans,  pr.  par. 
of  lumino  *=  to  give  light ;  lumen  (genit.  lu- 
roinu)  =  light]  Giving  or  emitting  light; 
luminous. 

lu'-min-a-ry,  «.  [0.  Fr.  luminarie;  Fr.  lu- 
minaire  =  a  light,  a  candle,  from  Lat.  lu- 
minare,  neut.  sing,  of  luminaris  =  giving 
light ;  lumen,  for  Ivcimen  (genit  luminis)  = 
light ;  luceo  =  to  shine  ;  lux  (genit.  lucis)  = 
light] 

L  Lit. :  Any  body  which  gives  or  emits 
light,  espec.  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Anything  which  affords  light  or  intel- 
ligence. 

2.  Any  person  who  illustrates  any  subject 
or  enlightens  mankind. 

"Thus  [terisbed  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher, 
founder  of  the  Italian  school,  ami  the  great  luminary 
of  the  heathen  world."— Obteroer,  No.  ». 

lu  mln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  luminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  lumino  =  to  lighten.]  The  emission 
of  light. 

*  lu  mine,  *  lu-myne,  v.t.     [Lat.  lumino, 
from  lumen  (genit.  litmin is)  =  light  ]    [ILLU- 


MINE.]    To  illumine,  to  illuminate,   to   en- 
lighten, 

"  Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumtning  the  upright." 

Spenter :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lot*.  280. 

lu-min  if'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lumen  (genit. 
luminis)  —  light ;  fero  =  to  bring,  to  produce, 
and  Eng.  adj.  sun*,  -ous.] 

1.  Producing  or  yielding  light 

"  The  best  possible  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Idea  of 
lumini/froui  particles."—  TyndaU:  Frag,  of  ticicnc*. 
ch.  i,  p.  8. 

2.  Serving  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  light :  as,  the  luminiferous  ether. 

"  lu  mln-6s-I-ttf,  *.     [As  if  from   a  Lat. 

luminositas,  from  luminosus  =  luminous(q.T.).j 
The  same  as  LCMINODSNESS  (q.v.). 

"  These  must  give  the  earth  a  certain  appearance  of 

luminosity   to   an    inhabitant   of    the   moon."— Pot: 

Sant  Pfall. 

lu'-mfn-ous,  a.  [Lat.  luminosus,  from  lumen 
(genit  Ivminis)  -  light ;  Fr.  lumineux ;  8p., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  luminoso.} 

1.  Shining;  emitting  light,  whether  original 
or  reflected. 

T  Certain  plants  and  animate  are  luminous. 
(PHOSPHORESCENCE,] 

2.  Bright,  brilliant 

"  A  desert  land,  where  the  mountains1 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  lumt*. 
out  heads."  Lonyfelluw;  Evangeline,  it  4. 

3.  Enlightened  ;  made  bright. 

"  [Earth's]  other  part 
Still  luminout  by  his  ray.'*  Ituton  :  P.  L.,  rill.  UOL 

4.  Piercing,  sharp. 

"  Could  yon,  though  luminout  your  ey«. 
By  looking  on  the  bud,  descry  .  .  . 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower." 

Coteper  :  Political  Bpittl*  to  Lady  Au#m. 

5.  Perspicuous,  clear. 

"His  State  papers  ...  are  models  of  terse, 
luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence." — Mticaulay  :  Hut. 
£ng,,  ch.  xx. 

luminous-Jar,  ». 

Elect. :  A  Leyden-jar  having  the  outer  side 
coated  with  varnish,  strewed  over  with  me- 
tallic powder,  and  the  upper  part  with  a 
hooked  piece  of  metal  terminated  in  a  knob, 
the  lower  part  with  a  strip  of  tin  connecting 
it  with  the  ground.  If  suspended  to  an  elec- 
trical machine  and  the  latter  put  in  action, 
large  and  brilliant  sparks  will  be  found  out- 
side the  jar,  illuminating  it  all  around. 

luminous  paint,  ».  A  pigment  which 
absorbs  light  when  exposed  to  it,  and  emits  it 
again  when  in  darkness. 

luminous  pencil,  *. 

Optics :  A  collection  of  rays  emanating  from 
a  luminous  body. 

luminous  ray,  *, 

Optics :  The  ray  in  which  light  Is  propagated. 

lu  min  ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luminous;  -ly.] 
In  a  luminous  manner;  with  brightness  or 
clearness. 

lu  min  ouV  ness, «.  [Eng.  luminous ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  luminous ; 
brightness,  clearness,  perspicuity. 

"The  contact  of  the  air,  though  it  were  not  free,  did 
in  a  few  days  destroy  the  luminoutneu  of  a  good  phos. 
phorus."— Boyle  :  H'urkt,  IT.  870. 

lum  -mox,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  lump 
(3-v.V]  A  fat>  unwieldy,  stupid  person. 
(Prov.) 

lump,  *  lompe,  *  lumpe,  «.    [Of  Scan.iin- 

avian  origin :  cf.  Sw.  dial,  lump  =  a  piece 
hewn  off,  a  log ;  Norw.  lump  =  a  block,  a 
stump;  Dut  lamp;  O.  Out  lompe  =  a  rag,  a 
tatter,  a  lump.  Lump  is  a  nasalized  form 
from  the  same  root  as  Lubber  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  no  definite 
shape  ;  an  irregular  mass. 

"  A  loof  other  half  a  loot,  other  a  lomp*  of  chese." 
Pitrt  Plouhman,  p.  16*. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

3.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  or  thrown  to- 
gether, without  order  or  regularity. 

4.  A  mass,  a  body. 

"A  little  leauen  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly 
soure  the  whole  lump*  of  former  merites."—  Bacon: 
Henry  \  If.,  p.  136. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding :  A  bloom  or  loop  of  malleable 
Iron. 

2.  Gun. :  The  nipple-seat  on  a  gun-barrel. 
U  (1)  A  lump  sum :  A  sum  of  money  paid 


boll,  bop-;  pout,  jottl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  cnln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      t 
-tion  SB  shan.   -tion,  -sloa  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  shun,  -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bet,  del. 


lump— luncheon 


•t  one  time,  and  intended  to  cover  several 
charges  or  Items. 

"The  amount*  aaked  for  ...  should  be  granted  ID 

«  lump  turn  to  the  Imperial  Government."— Daily 
TWeyiMpA,  Feb.  13.  1885. 

(2)  In  tht  Ivnp :  In  gross ;  the  whole  to- 
gether. 

lump  sugar,  «.  Loaf-sugar  broken  up 
into  small  lumps. 

lump,  v.t.  &  I    [Luxp,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  form  into  a  lamp  or  mass, 
without  order  or  regularity ;  to  form  into  a 
shapeless  heap ;  to  throw  or  heap  together. 

••  In  life  to  taUlly  dUUnguiah'd,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot.  confounded,  lumu'a  ID  death  T 

faunf.  JVij/U  THoufliu.  Til.  Iti. 

2.  To  take  or  regard  as  a  whole  or  In  the 
gross  ;  to  count  or  speak  of  collectively. 

"The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together."— 
AvHff:  ranrgox. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  sulky.    (Prof.) 

1  If  ht  4oa  not  like  it,  Tie  may  lump  It:  If 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  or 
given,  he  may  please  himself. 

•  lump'-er,  t.    [Eng.  lump;  •«-.] 

1.  A  labourer  employed  to  load  or  unload 
vessels  iu  harbour. 

2.  A  militia-man. 

"  He  waa  going  to  bring  the  lumpen  npoa  us."— 
K.  O.  atadfman:  Lor**  boon*.  cU.  lULVlli. 

Ifimp  '-fish,  ».    [Eng.  lump,  and  Jts*.) 

Jchthy :  Cyclopterut  lumput.  (CvcioPTEKCS.] 

•  lump  Ing,  a.    [Bug.  Jump;  -iny.]    Large, 
heavy,  bulHy. 

•  lump'  ish,  *  lomp  Ish,  a.    (Eng.  lump; 
-Ok.] 

1.  Like  a  lump  ;  heavy,  bulky. 
"Little  terrestrial  pnrtlclee  swimming  In  It  aftr 
the  groeeeat  were  rank  down,  which  by  their  heaviness 
and  lumptA  figure,  made  tbeir  way  toon  speedil/.'— 
tuna  :  T/aon  of  tke  Sank. 

S.  Blow,  lazy. 

"The  oxe  with  lumpish  pace." 
Turbfrtdt :  That  all  Thitiyt  kui*  JttlMM,  So. 

S.  Dull,  spiritless,  stupid. 

•'  Toe  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  doll 
And  SUSS  itiU  a.  ever." 

Cowper:  /early  MKreea 

•  lump'-Ish-lj?,  ad*.     [Eng.  imitpisA;  -ly.] 
ID  a  lumpish  manner :  heavily,  dully. 

•  lump '-Ish  ness,  •  lump  ish  nesso,  .». 

[Eng.  lumpish ;  -MM.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  lumpish  ;  heaviness,  duluesu,  stupi- 
dity. 

"I  dwell  ID  a  kind  of  dlsconaolate  darkneeE,  end  a 
•ad  /umpithnesM  of  uiibeliefe."— Bf.  Jfallt  rttt  Com. 
forltr. 

lump'-suck-cr,  a.    [Eng.  lump,  and  tucker.] 
Ichtky. :  The  lumpnsh  (q.v.). 

lump'  J,  a.    [Eng.  lump ;  -j/.]    Full  of  lumps 
or  small  compact  masses. 

"One  of  the  beet  epadee  to  dig  hard  lumpy  dart, 
but  too  small  lor  light  garden  mould."— Jforttmer  .- 
Uiubandry. 

lu  na,».    [Lat] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  moon.     (Usually  In 
poetry.) 
*  2,  Chem. :  SUrer. 


luna  cornea,  >. 

Chen.  :  AgCL    Chloride  of  Silver. 

l&'-na-cj?,  «.  &  a.    [Lat.  Jtino(<i«M)  = 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  snff.  -cj/.J 


lunatic 


Mental  Puthol.  t  Lam;  Unsonndness  of 
mind.  A  distinction  exists  in  nature  between 
a  person  who,  born  sane,  has  from  same  cause 
or  other  fallen  into  temporary  or  permanent 
aberration  of  intellect,  and  one  born  idiotic, 
and  with  a  brain  of  so  limited  a  circumference 
that  he  is  never  capable  of  exercising  proper 
reason.  In  strictness,  only  the  former  is  a 
lunatic.  The  distinction  is  not  now  legally 
regarded  as  much  as  formerly. 

B.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  lunacy  or 
lunatics. 

"  He  warned  them  against  allowing  their  verdict  to 

be  In  any  way  influenced  bj  *  dislike  of  the  lunacy 

itw.'—Dailt  TtUyraph.  i>ec.  1.  IBM. 

1  Commission  of  lunacy  :  [COMMISSION,..]. 

Commissioner  in  lunacy  :  A  public  official 
appointed  to  visit  ami  examine  lunatic  asy- 
lums, public  or  private,  periodically,  and  to 


grant  licences  to  persons  Qualified  to  open 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  insane. 

lunacy  law, ». 

Eng.  Law:  Certain  laws,  or  the  body  of 
English  law,  affecting  lunatics.  The  lunacy 
jaws  were  consolidated  and  amended  by 
16  and  IT  Vic.,  c.  70. 

lu'-nar,  a.  &  >.  [Lat.  luaaru,  from  luna  (for 
lucna)  =  the  moon  ;  lucro  =  to  shine ;  lux 
(genit.  Inn's)  =  light;  Fr.  lunaire;  Sp.  & 
Port.  lunar;  ItaLlunare.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  :  as,  lunar 
observations. 

"  There  full  the  Inner  beam  resplendent  pUrtt." 
IhxAe  :  Jerusalem  DtliMred,  vllL 

2.  Measured  or  regulated  by  the  moon :  as, 
lunar  years. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon ;  round. 

*  i.  Under  the  Influence  of  the  moon. 

*'  They  have  denominated  aoroe  herba  solar  and  eome 
lunar,  and  such  like  toye  put  Into  great  words." — 
Bacon:  Sal.  U at. 

B.  At  subttantirt : 

Kaut. :  The  same  as  Lu»A!i-l>lsTAJ<CB(q.Y.). 
lunar-bone, ». 

Anat. :  Ot  Innare,  os  Kmttman.  The  second 
bone  in  the  upper  row  of  the  human  carpus. 

lunar-caustic,  s. 

Chen.  :  AgNOj.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at 
a  low  heat.  The  common  form  In  which  this 
salt  is  used  in  surgery. 

lunar-cycle,  s. 

Astron. :  [CYCLE,  «.,  ^  (!)]• 

lunar  distance,  a. 

Navt.  Astro*. :  The  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  from  a  fixed  star  or  planet 
lying  nearly  in  the  line  of  Its  path,  by  means  of 
which  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  aea  Is  deter- 
mined. 

lunar  hornet  moth, ». 

Entum.:  A  hawk-moth,  Sphecia  bembtci- 
Jormis,  with  the  head  and  thorax  dark,  the 
latter  with  a  yellow  collar.  It  Is  British. 

1  unar  me thod,  a. 

Kaut.  Asimn. :  One  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea.  by  observation 
of  the  lunar  distances. 

lunar-month,  «.    [MONTH.] 

lunar -observations,!.;^.  Ot*erratloni 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  nun  or 
a  suir  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
longitude, 

lunar-tables, «.  jrt. 

L  Astron. :  Tables  of  the  moon's  motion, 
&c.,  arranged  for  computing  her  true  place  at 
any  given  period,  past  or  future.  They  are 
used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses. 

2.  Haul}. :  Logarithmic  tables  for  correct- 
Ing  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star  on  account  of  re- 
fraction and  parallax, 

lunar-theory,  a, 

Astron. :  The  deduction  of  the  moon's 
motion  from  the  law  of  gravitation. 

lunar-underwlng,  a. 

Entom. :  Anehoctlii  lunota,  one  of  the  Ortho- 
side.  It  Is  of  brown,  black,  and  white,  and 
expands  its  wings  about  an  Inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  larva;  feed  on  grass. 

lunar-year,  a.    [YEAR.] 

lu-nar '-l-a,  «.  [From  Lat.  luna = the  moon,  so 
called  from  the  broad,  round,  bilvery  silicules.] 
Bat. :  Honesty ;  a  genus  of  Crucifersj,  family 
AlyssidEB.  It  consists  of  large  hairy  plants, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  cordate  leaves,  and 
large  lilac  flowers.  They  are  from  Southern 
and  Central  Europe.  Lv.na.ria.  Mennit  is  the 
garden  plant  called  Honesty. 

•  lu-nar'-Jt-an,  a.  [Lat.  lunarU  =  pertaining 
to  the  moon.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

lu'  na-ry,  •  lu-na-rle,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.  Ittnairt, 
from  Lat.  !unari»  **  lunar  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  LUNAR  (q.v.). 

"The  Greeks  observed  the  lunar*  year,  that  le, 
twelve  rerolutlons  <>t  the  moon.  SS4  days."—  Jlrovnt: 
Vulgar  trrottrt,  bk.  i v.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  moonwort  (q.v.X 

••  By  the  Tenralne  and  lunary  ' 

Dr»w  near."  Puimui  TVoee.  M.  *. 


*  lu'-nate,  *  lu  -nat-Sd,  a.  [Lat  tunotuo 
crescent-shaped;  luna  —  the  inoou;  ItaL 
luruito  ;  Sp.  lunado.]  Formed  or  shaped  like 
a  half-moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

"  A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  of  t 
which  la  a  cross  lunated  after  this  mann" 
TYarete  (U86),  p.  M. 

lunated  broad-btll,  .. 

Ornith.:    Serilopnut    iunotua, 
tOataV] 

In-na-tfo.   •  lu -na-tlk,    •  lu'-nay-tlck. 

*  lun-a-tyke,  a.  &  t.    [Fr.  lunatiqm,  from 
Lat  lunatima  —  allected  by  the  moon,  which 
was  supposed  to  cause  insanity.  Insane,  front 
lunatut  =  moon-like ;  luna  «=  the  moon ;  tip*. 
Fort.,  &  Ital.  luaatieo.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Affected  with  lunacy ;  mad,  Insane. 

"  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  Is  lunatic.* 

Xliatnp..   Ktclutrallt.,1.1. 

1 2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  madneal 
or  insanity. 

"  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices  .  .  . 
Sometimes  with  lunatic  bane,  aoiuetlines  with  prayere, 
Kuforoe  their  cnarity."  Muuteip. :  Ua.r,  11.  i. 

3.  Intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics : 
as,  a  lunatic  asylum. 

B.  As  nbtt. ;  An  Insane  person ;  one  who 
Is  affected  with  lunacy. 

"  The  mibappy  prisoner  was  a  lunatic,  within  my 
own  definition  oi  !  uuecy."— ATraUfte :  »!«•<*  for  Jam* 
BadfrU. 

lunatic  asylum.  ».  An  Institution  or 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
lunatics.  There  are  state  and  county  asy- 
lumi  supported  by  taxes,  asylums  with  en- 
dowxnenta,  and  asylums  kept  for  private  profit 
All  are  now  visitnl  and  inspected  by,  and  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  public  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Formerly  lunatics 
were  treated  with  great  severity  In  asylums ; 
now  as  much  liberty  is  accorded  them  as  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  the  results  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial. The  non-restraint  system  was  Intro- 
duced by  Pinel  when  In  charge  of  the  Blcetre 
at  Paris,  In  1792,  and  his  plan  was  adopted 
by  W.  Tuke,  In  1813,  at  the  Friends'  Retreat 
In  York,  England.  It  has  been  widely  adopted 
In  the  United  States,  and  Is  the  only  system 
employed  In  Britain,  its  results  having  proved 
highly  beneficial.  Before  any  lunatic  can  be 
taken  to  an  asylum,  in  this  country  or  England, 
medical  certificates  and  a  magistrate's  order 
must  be  obtained,  the  former  abuses  in  this 
respect  being  no  longer  permitted. 

H  About  one  person  In  COO  In  Britain  If 
either  a  lunatic  or  affected  by  Insanity.  A 
lunatic  may  inherit  property  whether  real  or 
personal,  or  can  obtain  It  by  a  decree  or  a 
bequest ;  but  he  cannot  act  as  an  executor  or 
make  a  will  of  his  own.  He  la  not  criminally 
responsible  for  his  actions,  nor  Is  he  quite  free 
as  to  contract!,  though,  like  an  Infant,  he 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  necessaries.  By  15 
and  14  Geo.  II.,  c.  80,  passed  iu  1742,  the 
marriage  of  a  lunatic  was  declared  to  be 
illegal 

lu-na'-tlon,  «.  (Low  Lai  Innalio,  from  Lat. 
lunatut  =  moon-like ;  luna  =  the  moon. j 

Attron. :  A  revolution  of  the  moon ;  the 
time  from  one  new  moon  to  another. 

"  If  the  lunationi  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  Is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same  ob- 
servations will  be  verified  lor  succeeding  cycles  (or 
ever."— /folder:  On  Tim*. 

lunch,  i.  [A  variant  of  lump;  cf.  bunch  and 
bump,  hunch  and  hump.] 

1.  A  lump,  a  slice,  a  large  piece,  as  of  bread. 
(Pro*.) 

"  An*  eheeee,  an'  bread,  frae  women 'a  laps. 
Was  dealt  about  la  isuscW 

Buna:  Bolt  fair. 

2.  A  luncheon  (q.v.X 
lunch-counter,  «.      A    restaurant 

counter  at  which  people  ait  or  stand  while 
taking  a  luuch.    (!/.&) 

lunch,  v.t.  [LOUGH,  «.]  To  take  a  lunch  or 
luncheon. 

lunch' -ein,  •  Innch-lon,  "  lunch   In. 

*  lunsh-in,  a.    I  For  lunching,  from  lunch,  a. 
(q.v.).] 

*  1,  A  lump,  a  big  piece,  aa  of  bread  of 
Other  edible. 

2.  A  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

luncheon-bar,  $.  A  bar  or  counter  in 
an  inu  or  eatiiig-ljooM  where  me&la  can  be 
taken. 


flUe.  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  1*11.  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camol.  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p«H, 
•r,  ware,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  son:  mute,  cftb,  cure,  nnlte.  our,  rule,  rtll:  try.  Syrian.   ».  o»  =  *t  •»  =  .».    au  =  nw. 
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lunch' -oon,  v.i.     [LXTNCHEON,  *.]     To  take 
lunch  or  luncheon. 

Inn' -dress,  s.    [From  London <?),  the  city.] 

Coinage:  A  sterling  silver  penny  formerly 
coined  in  London.  (Lovmd;  Essay  on  Coins.) 

lune  (1),  *.    [Lat.  luna  =  the  moon.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon  or  crescent, 

**A  troop  of  Janizaries  strewed  the  field, 
F  illi-n  iii  Just  ranks  or  wedges,  ?un«j  or  pqo*res. 
Firm  HS  tbey  stood. "  KM*.'  Lyric  I'oe>nt.  11. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy ;  a  mad 
freak,  a  crotchet. 

"  Why,  woman,  your  husband  U  In  his  old  tunft 
tga.\n."—Shaketp.:  Merry  Wivetqf  Windtor,  it. & 

IL  Geom. :  The  area  included  between  the 
•res  of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other. 

7  Lunes  of  Hippocrates : 

Math. :  The  name  given  to  the  two  semi- 
circular figures  A  E  c  o  A  and  c  F  B  H  c,  re- 
markable for  their  employment  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  celebrated 
theorem.  A  c  B  is  a 
right-angled  tri- 
angle, right-angled 
at  c ;  A  o  H  B,  A  E  c, 
ami  c  F  B  are  semi- 
circles, with  the  dia- 
meters A  B,  A  c,  and 
c  B  respectively.  By 
Kuclid  vi.  31,  A  E  c  +  c  T  B  =  A  o  H  B.  By 
taking  away  the  common  areas  A  o  c  and  c  H  B, 
it  is  clear  that  lime  A  E  c  o  A  4-  lune  c  F  B  H  c 

—  triangle  A  c  B.    This  was  the  first  time  that 
a  curyilinear  area  was  proved  equal  to  a  recti- 
linear one. 

*  lane  (2),  s.    [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  line  (q.v.).  J 
A  leash  :  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

•lu-net,  s.     [LUNETTE.]    A  little  moon;   a 
small  half-moon. 

"Our  predecessor*  could  never  have  believed  that 
there  wero  such  lunett  about  some  of  the  planets,  as 
our  late  perspectives  have  deserved." — Bp.  Salt; 
i'titre-Makert,  |  10. 

lu  nctte,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lune;  Lat.  luna 

—  the  moon  ;  ItaL  lunetta,]    A  term  applied 
to  various  objects  of  a  half-moon  shape  ;  as — 

1.  Archceol. ;  A  crescent-shaped  penannular 
concave  plate  of  metal,  apparently  worn  as 
an  ornament  about  the  neck. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  An  arched  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  long 
Vault,  and  having  a  less  height  than  the  pitch. 

(2)  A  semicircular  aperture  in  a  concave 
ceiling. 

(3)  An  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 

3.  Farriery :  A  horseshoe  having  only  the 
front,  curved  portion,  lacking  the  branches. 

4.  Glassmaking :   The   flue  connecting  the 
fire-chamber  with  the  pot-chamber  of  a  glass- 
furnace. 

5.  Fort. :  A  half-moon ;  a  detached  work 
presenting  a  salient  angle  towards  the  enemy, 


and  flanks  open  at  the  gorge.  With  the  flanks 
it  has  the  character  of  a  detached  bastion  ; 
without  the  flanks,  it  would  be  a  redan  or 
Heche ;  with  the  gorge  closed,  It  would  be- 
come a  redoubt. 

&  Harness :  A  blinder  for  the  eyes  of  an 
intractable  horse. 

7.  Optics: 

(1)  A  peri  focal  spectacle-class;  concavo- 
convex,  its  curve  approximating  the  shape  of 
the  eye  and  affording  more  distinct  oblique 
vision. 


(2)  A  flattened  watch-crystal  or  glasp,  to 
avoid  adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  watch. 

8.  Ordn. :  A  forked  iron  plate  into  which 
the  stock  of  a  ueUl-gun  carriage  is  inserted. 

lung,  *longe,  "lunge,  *.    [A.S.  lunge;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  long  =  lungs,  lights;  Icel.  lunga 
(pL  lungu);    Dan.  lungre  (pi.  lunger)}    8w. 
lunga;  Ger.  lunge  =  lungs.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  (PI):  A  person  having  a  strong  voice. 
*3.  (PL}:  A  servant  who  blew  the  fire  for 

an  alchemist. 

"  That  Is  his  fire-drake, 
His  lunyt,  his  zephyrus,  lie  that  puffs  his  coals." 

lien  Jonton  :  Mchemitt,  il. 

IL  Anatomy  (PI.) : 

1.  Human:  The  organs  of  respiration,  on 
each  side  of  the  chest,  conical,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  in  front  and 
a  membranous  partition,  the  Mediastinum. 
Externally  they  are  convex,  to  correspond 
with  the  chest  walls,  and  internally  concave 
to  receive  the  heart ;  above  they  terminate 
in  a  tapering  cone  and  below  In  a  broad 
concavity  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  In 
colour  they  are  mottled,  pinkish-gray,  speckled 
with  black.  Each  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 
L  The  right  ventricle ;  the  vessels  to  the  left  of  the 
number  are  tlie  middle  coronary  artery  aud  veins, 
and  those  to  its  right  the  anterior  coronary  artery 
and  veins.  2,  The  left  ventricle.  8.  The  right  au- 
ricle. 4.  The  leftauricle.  &  The  pulmonary  artery. 
ft.  The  right  pulmonary  artery-  7.  The  left  pulmon 
ary  artery.  8.  The  remains  of  the  ductus  nrteriomin. 
9,  The  arch  of  the  aorta.  10.  The  superior  vetiA  c»vn. 
11.  The  arterla  innominate,  and  iu  front  of  It  the 
right  vena  inuomlnata.  12.  The  right  Bubclaviau 
vein,  and,  behind  It,  its  corresponding  artery.  13. 
The  right  common  carotid  artery  and  vein.  14.  The 
left  vena  iunominata,  15.  The  left  carotid  artery 
and  vein.  16.  The  left  aubclavlan  vela  and  artery. 
IT.  The  trachea.  18.  The  right  bronchus.  19.  The 
left  bronchus.  20,  20.  The  pulmonary  veins ;  18,  20, 
form  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  7,  19.  20,  the  mot 
of  the  left.  31.  The  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
22.  Its  middle  lobe.  23.  Its  Inferior  lobe.  24.  The 
superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  25.  IU  Inferior  lobe. 

separated  by  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  right 
lung  has  a  third  lobe  above  of  triangular 
shape ;  the  right  is  also  larger  on  account 
of  the  heart  lying  towards  the  left  Bide. 
The  lungs  are  kept  in  position  by  their  roots, 
composed  of  the  bronchi,  pulmonary  artery, 
and  pulmonary  veins  ;  the  right  side  presents 
the  bronchus  above,  then  the  artery,  then 
the  veins ;  but  on  the  left  side  we  find  the 
bronchus  between  the  artery  and  the  veins. 
Each  lung  is  enclosed  in  a  serous  membrane, 
the  pleura,  which  extends  to  its  root,  and  is 
then  expanded  on  the  cheat  wall.  The  lungs 
are  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  terminating  In  intercellular 
passages  and  quadrilateral  or  hexagonal  air- 
cells,  along  with  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  veins,  bronchial  arteries  and  veins, 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  the  whole  bound  to- 
gether by  arcolo-flbrous  tissue  constituting 
the  i»arenchyma  of  the  lungs.  [PHYSIOLOGY, 
RESPIRATION.] 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  In  the  lowest  and  sim- 
plest forms  of  animal  life  (aquatic),  we  find  no 
trace  of  respiratory  organs,  the  interchange 
between  the  layer  of  water  with  the  aerating 
surface  being  effected  by  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  body,  or  by  cilia  (q.v.).  In  most 
of  the  Mollusca  we  find  gills  in  the  place  of 
lungs,  except  in  the  terrestrial  sj>ecies,  as  the 
snail  or  slug,  where  we  have  a  lung  which  is 
a  simple  cavity  in  the  back  communicating 
directly  with  the  air,  and  covered  with  minute 
blood-vessels;  in  bivalve  molluscs  again,  as 
in  the  oyster,  it  is  the  internal  surface  of  the 
mantle  or  skin-lining  which  is  the  special 


orpin,  with  the  same  essential  structure  aa 
gills.  In  the  Artieulata,  as  taj>eworm,  marine 
worms,  Crustacea,  as  the  crab  tribe,  we  and  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
MolluBca,  but  in  insects,  and  other  proper  air- 
breathing  Artieulata,  we  have  a  regular  series 
of  air-sacs  along  each  side  of  the  body,  open- 
ing by  pores,  called  spiracles  or  Htigiuata,  so* 
iu  the  spider-tribe,  but  in  a  more  concentrated 
form,  and  more  resembling  the  long  of  the 
Vertebrata.  The  gills  of  tlshes  come  next  in 
the  scale,  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  an 
air-bladder,  especially  in  those  approaching 
the  Reptilia  in  their  organization,  and  in  some 
of  these  it  is  a  double  sac,  the  analogue  of  the 
double  lung.  The  lungs  of  the  Reptiles  are, 
for  the  most  part,  capacious  sacs  occupying 
a  good  deal  of  the  trunk  cavity,  but  not  tilled, 
like  those  of  the  Mammalia,  by  an  act  of  in- 
spiration, but  chiefly  by  the  process  of  swal- 
lowing. In  Birds  we  have  the  connecting  link 
between  the  types  of  structure  in  the  two- 
classes. 

3.  Pathol. :  There  are  various  diseases  of 
the  lungs :  two  of  the  most  important  arc  tu- 
bercular phthisis  and  pneumonia. 

IT  (1)  Lungs  of  London :  The  parks.  Brewer 
considers  that  the  first  use  of  the  term  was  by 
Windliam,  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  Jan. 
30,  1808,  regarding  encroachments  on  Hyde 
Park. 

(2)  Lungs  of  the  Oak: 

Bot. :  [LUNGWORT], 

lung-flower,  s. 

Bat. :  Gentiana  Pneumonanih*. 

lung-grown,  a. 

Med. :  Having  the  lungs  adhering  to  the- 
pleura. 

"The  lunga  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  ikiu  that, 
lines  the  breast  within  ;  whence  such  as  are  detained 
with  that  accident  are  lung-ffrvtcn."—I/arvri/:  On 
Consumption, 

lung-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Strongylus  micrurus,  a  nematoid, 
parasitic  in  calves,  to  which  it  is  often  fatal 

lunge,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  allonge,  alonge  = 
a  lengthening,  from  aiionger~to  lengthen.) 
I  LONG  E.] 

Fencing:  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a 
sword. 

lunge  (1),  v.i.    [LUNGE,  *.] 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  • 
sword. 

"I  lunged  out  ami  gaffed  one  of  thgm."-/K«W, 
June  21.  1882. 

2.  To  reach  or  stretch  out. 

lunge  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  exercise 
a  horse  by  causing  him  to  run  round  in  a  ring 
while  held  by  a  rein. 

"  The  coachman  was  lunging  G«orgy  round  fehf 
lawn." — T/mcktsraj/ ;  Vanity  fair,  cb,  zlvi. 

lunged,  a.     [Eng.  lung;  -ed.} 
I.  Having  lungs. 

*  2.  Drawing  in  and  expelling  air  like  the 
lungs. 

"  The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  atroke. 
Which  the)un0<»i  bellows  bUsing  nre  provoke.' 
Dry  den  ;  Juvenal,  sat,  x. 

lung'-eous,  o.  [O.  Fr.  longis  =  a  lout,  from 
long  =  long.)  Awkward,  rough,  cruel,  quarrel- 
some. (Prop.) 

Itin&'-er,   s.      [Eng.  lung(e);  -er.]     One  who 

lunges. 

"To  do  him  justice  ...  a  swifter  lunger  nevwr 
crossed  a  KYfQzd."—Lytton ;  Zunonl,  bk.  il.,  cb.  I. 

lungie,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  O.  Fr. 
longis.]  [Limois,]  The  guillemot  (q.v.). 

lun'-gls,  s.  [O.  Fr.  longis.]  A  dull,  stupid, 
drowsy  fellow ;  a  lout.  [LUNGEOUS.] 

lung -less,  o.  [Eng.  lung;  -tens.]  Having 
no  lungs ;  destitute  of  lungs. 

"A  body  heartleaae,  lunglette,  tong uelesse too." 
Sylvester :  Trophies,  760. 

*  lurier  struck,  a.  [Eng.  lung,  and  struck.} 
Suffering  from  any  affection  of  the  lungs. 

"  Hint*  about  Its  sanitary  condition  circulate  freely 
through  Alx-Ies-Baitia  and  Mattock,  where  the  lanij. 
itmck  world  passes  July  and  August."— Pal  I  Mall 
Vuzette.  Oct.  13,  1882. 

lung'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  lung,  and  wort.] 

1.  Sticta  pulmonacfa,  a  lichen  growing  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  iu  moist,  sub-alpine 
countries.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  like  Iceland  moss.  .In 


boll,  bo^;  po~ut,  J6*wl;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  >Ccnophon,  exist,    -inav 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  —  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &«•.  —  bel,  del. 
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Siberia  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops 
Called  also  Lungs  of  the  Oak. 

2.  The    boraginaceous    genus   Pulmonaria 
The  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort,  is  Pulmanan 
anguttifolia,  and  the  Common  Lungwort,  J 
officinalis ;  the  former  is  wild,  and  the  latte 
only  naturalized  in  Britain. 

3.  Hifracium  pulmonarium. 

H  Bullock's  Lungwort  is  Vertascum  Thap 
flu;  Tree  Lungwort  [LUNGWORT  (1)]. 

•lunl  cur-rent,  a  [Lat.  itrao=the  moon 
and  tng.  current.]  Having  relation  to  chan~e 
in  currents ;  depending  on  the  changes  of  th 
moon. 

•  lu  ni  form,  o.  [Lai.  luna  =  the  moon 
and  forma  =  form.]  Resembling  the  moo 
in  form. 

•lu  -nl-SOl-ar,  a.  [Lat.  lu«a=  the  moon 
and  Bug.  solar  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  luniiolaire.]  Com 
pounded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  an< 
moon ;  resulting  from  the  united  action  o 
ths  sun  and  moon. 

lunisolar  period,  s.'  [LDNISOLAR-VIAR 

lunisolar  precession,    - 

Astran. :  That  part  of  the  precession  of  th 
equinoxes  which  depends  on  the  joint  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

lunisolar  year ,  lunisolar  period . 

Astron.  :  A  period  found  by  multiplying  the 
cycle  of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon.  It  = 
SS2  years.  When  it  returns,  the  eclipses  re 
turn  again  in  the  same  order. 

lu  ni  stipe,  j.  [Lat.  luna  —  the  moon,  and 
to  (pa.  t.  steti)  =>  to  stand.) 

Astron. :  The  farthest  point  of  the  moon's 
northing  and  southing  on  ner  monthly  revolu 
tion  about  the  earth. 

•l»V-nI-tid-al,a.  [Lat  /«no=the  moon,  anj 
Eng.  tidal  (q.v.).]  Relating  to  tidal  motions 
dependent  on  the  moon. 

"  Tables  giving  the  mean  lunUiaal  interval."— JV«s» 
American  Cydopadta,  XV.  «;*. 


If'nn  ite,  «.  [Named  by  Bernhardi  after  the 
..ev.  F.  Lunn;  »uff.  -ite  (It in.) ;  Ger.  lunnit.} 
if  in. :  Until  recently  regarded  as  a  synonym 
of  phosphorochalcite  (q.v.) ;  but  Schrauf  uses 
this  name  for  the  group  of  minerals  included 
by  Dana  under  pseudomalachite  (q.v.),  and 
divides  them  thus  :  for  the  pseudo-monoclinic 
(triclinic),  sp.  gr.  4 '4,  and  corresponding  to 
CujPjH^i,,  the  name  dihydrite;  for  the 
compound,  CujFjEW)!,,  the  name  ehlite ; 
and  forCujPjHjO^,  that  of  phosphorocalcite. 
He  regards  the  massive  forms  as  mixtures  of 
the  three  crystalline  varieties. 

lint,  «.  [Dut.  lent;  Dan.  &  Ger.  lunte  =  a 
match.]  Flame ;  a  match-cord  for  firing 
cannon ;  a  column  of  flaim-  and  smoke. 

lunt,  D.i.  [Lour,  (.]  To  flame,  to  burn,  to 
emit  smoke. 

"  Od.  If  they  born  the  custom-house  it  will  catch 
hen.  and  weTl  lunt  like  a  tar-barrel  a'Uiegither^- 
Scoa:  0«»  llannfrina,  ch.  xlvili. 

lu-nu-la,  «.  [Lat,  dimin.  of  luna  =  the 
moon.)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
or  crescent ;  specif.,  in  anat.,  the  small  white 
semilunar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  nails. 

lu  -nn-lar,  a.  [LUNULA.]  Formed  or  shaped 
like  the  new  moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

In  -nu  late,  lu -nu-lat-ed,  a.  [LUNULA.] 
Resembling  a  small  crescent ;  crescent-shaped. 

»A  i'!™  ^  of  «"P*haped  or  lunulau  receptacle** 
—i;*rkr,let/ .  Crjfptoffamtc  Botany,  }  47«. 

lu  nule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lunula,  dimin.  of 
luna  =  the  moon.]  Anything  shaped  like  a 
half-moon  or  crescent,  as— 

1.  Conchol. :  A  crescent-shaped  mark  on  some 
bivalve  shells. 

2.  Geom. :  A  luno  (q.v.). 

lU-nu-let,  s.  [Diuiin-ofEng.  iuix.]  [Lu.vuLS.] 
Entom. :   A  small  semicircular  spot  in  some 
insects,  which  differs  from  the  colour  of  the 
other  parts. 

lu  nu  lite, ».    [LoNULiTM.j 

Zool :  A  bryozoau  of  the  genus  Lunulites 

(q.v.). 

lu  nu  U  tes,  ».  [Lat.  lunula,  and  suff.  -ites.\ 
,Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  genus  Es- 


chandae.  Morris  enumerates  several  species, 
the  genus  ranging  from  the  Upper  Chalk  to 
the  Coralline  Crag. 

Lu  -per-cal  (pi.  Lu-per-cal'-I-a),  «.  *  o. 

[Lat,  lupercalis,  from  lupercal  =  a  grotto  on 
the  Palatine,  sacred  to  Lupercns  or  Pan.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  celebrated  in  February 
of  every  year  in  honour  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

"  You  know.  It  hi  the  feast  of  Lupercal." 

Shatotv.  :  Juliui  Cottar,  i.  1. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lnper- 

Lu-per-cal -I-an,  a.  (LUPERCAL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia. 

"IfcjtaUan  and  l.aperralio.*  dances  being  named." 
— Spttaer.  Bta.  o/Proyrai,  p.  B. 

lu  pin  as  ter,  s.  [Lat  lupinu*  =  a  lupine, 
and  osier  =  (1)  a  star ;  (2)  a  starwort.] 

Bat.  :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Trifolium 
(q.v.).  It  has  large  red,  white,  or  yellow 
flowers  as  heads,  persistent  petals,  and  three 
to  seven  coriaceous  leaflets. 

ItV-pine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  as  subst  =  the  plant 
[B.J ;  as  adj.  =  pertaining  to  a  wolf;  from  lu- 
put  =  a  wolf.  The  plant  Is  so  called  because  it 
penetrates  the  soil  with  wolfish  eagerness  and 
exhausts  it.] 

•A,  As  adj. :  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish. 
B.  As  subst. :  [LuPiNus]. 

lu   plu-In,  «.     [Bng.  lupin  ;  tag.  -in  (Chem,).] 
Chem. :  A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  substance, 
obtained  from  lupine  seeds. 

lu  pi  nu«,  ».    [LUPINE.] 

!..Bo«..-Agenu8orpapllionaceouspUnts,trlbe 
Lotoa*  sub-tnbe  Genistem ;  section  or  family, 
Crotolaneie.  Calyx  deeply  bilabiate  ;  vexil- 
lum  of  the  corolla  with  reflexed  sides,  the  keel 
acuminated;  the  legume  coriaceous,  com- 
pressed, obliquely  torulose  ;  leaves  digitate 
with  from  five  to  fifteen  leaflets,  rarely  simple 
The  genus  is  extensive.  The  species  inhabit 
the  north  temperate  zones,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  Lupinus  albus  Is  the  White 
Lupine  of  gardens,  and  L.  Thermit,  the  Egyp- 
tian  White  Lupine ;  L.  varius,  the  Small  Blue  ; 
L.  hinutus,  the  Large  Blue  Lupine,  and  L. 
lutem,  the  Yellow  Lupine. 

2.  Pharm. :  According  to  Baden  Powell, 
/-.  aloui  is  brought  to  India  from  Egypt,  and 
used  as  a  carminative,  also  in  leprosy  and 
internal  heat 

U  Bastard  Lupine  Is  Trifolium  lupinaiter; 
Small  Lupine,  Psoralea  lupinella. 

'  lu  poid,  o.    [Lat  luput  =  a  wolf,  and  Gr. 
eiioc  (eirfos)  =  form.] 

PathoL  :  Resembling  lupus  (q.v.). 

*  lupoid  cancer,  «.  The  same  as  RO- 
DENT-ULCER. Dr.  Tanner  contends  that  the 
term  should  be  abolished  as  liable  to  mislead. 


lu'-pou*,  a.    [Lat.  lupus 
wolf;  wolfish. 


a  wolf.]    Like  a 


,.     [Lat.   lupuKui);  suff.   -in 


Chem.:  The  yellow  granular  aromatic  powder 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cones  of  tlie  hop, 
and  forming  from  8  to  18  per  cent  of  the  cones. 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  a  nitrogen- 
ous substance,  and  a  bitter  principle.  The  oil 
and  resin  give  to  beer  its  aromatic  odour. 

u-pu'-Un-ouB,  ».    [Mod.  Lat  lupulus;  Eng. 
suff.  -inoiis  =  -ine  +  -OTM.)    [LuPuLrTE.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  a  head  of  hops. 

u  pu  lite,  >.    [Mod.  Lat.  lupulus,  the  specific 
name  of  the  hop  (Humulus  (upuiiw).] 

Chem.  :  The  bitter  principle  of  hops.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  water,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  (Uarrod.) 

u'-pus,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Mm  (lukoi)  =  a 
wolf;  Fr.  Imp;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lupo.] 
1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  established  by  Buffbn,  to  include 
the  true  wolves  and  the  jackals,  now  generally 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  genus  Canis 
(q.v.)    [CANIS,  WOLF.] 

(2)  The  first  section  of  Col.  Hamilton  Smith's 
sub-genus    Chaon.      In   this    nomenclature, 
Lufm  mtlgaris  is  the  Common  Wolf,  L.  Lycaan 
the  Black  Wolf,  L.  nubilus  the  Dusky  Wolf, 
and  L.  mexionnus  the  Mexican  Wolf. 


2.  Path. :  A  spreading  tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  face,  tending 
to  great  destructive  ulceration,  often   from 
syphilis.    There  are  two  forms,  chronic  lupus 
and  lupus  exedna,  the  latter  characterized  by 
the  rapid  eating  away  of  the  parts  affected. 

3.  Astron.  :    The   Wolf :  one  of  the  fifteen 
ancient  Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated 
between  Centaurns  and  Ara,  just  under  Scor- 
pio.     It  contains  no  stars  larger  than  the 
third  magnitude. 

lupus  disease,  i. 

Path. :  The  same  as  LUPUS  (q.v.). 

*  lur  ca  tion,  s.  [Lat.  lurcatus,  p«.  par  ot 
lurco  =  to  devour  greedily.)  Gormandizing, 
gluttony. 

lurch  (1),  •  lurche,  s.    [O.  Fr.  lourche,  ourche, 
prob.  from  orce,  ource,  ourcel  =  a  vase  •  Lat. 
urceus  =  a  pitcher.] 
"  1.  A  game  at  tables. 

2.  A  term  in  cribbage  to  denote  the  posi. 

Ife.°f,.  v  PUyer  who  has  not  Passed  «w 
thirtieth  hole  when  his  opponent  reaches  the 
sixty-first  The'loser  is  then  said  to  be  left 
in  the  lurch.  Hence  the  phrases  To  leave  in 
the  lurch,  To  be  left  in  the  lurch,  are  used  to 
express  the  position  of  a  person  abandoned  or 
left  without  help  by  another. 

"She's   an  odious  creature  to  leave  me  thui  i'  Out 
l*rclt.'-/>u>teof  Buckingham:  CAancev,  p.  167. 

3.  A  bird-net 

*4.  A  swindle,  a  trick. 


lurch:  Hidden  or  secreted  for  a 
purpose,  especially  to  pilfer. 

(2)  To  give  a  lurch:  To  tell  a  falsehood  •  to 
deceive. 

lurch  line,  >.    The  line  which  draws  the 
bird-net  ovet  the  prey. 

lurch  (2),  ..    [LoacH  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  roll  sideways,  as  of  a  ship  in 
a  heavy  sea  ;  a  rolling  from  side  to  side. 

2.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  a  desire. 
(American.) 

"  She  hM  a  natural  lurch  for  It.  and  It  come*  eaar  to 
k«r.  —  MitMCummlm:  Lamplighter. 

IT  Let  lurch  : 

Kaut.  :  A  roll  to  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy 
sea  strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather  side. 

*  Iur9h  (IX  v.l.  &  t.    [A  variantof  Zurt(q.T.X] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  lie  in  wait;  to  lurk  about  ;  to  lie  la 
ambush. 

2.  To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  rob. 

3.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  shift. 

"I  myielf.  aometlmei  leaving  goodneai  on  mr  laft 
nand,  and  hiding  iniue  honour  In  my 
zjilu  to  ihuffle,  lo   Ledge,  and 
Merry  Wivtt  qf  Windtor,  ii.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  snatch  ;  to  intercept  booty  ; 
to  anticipate  another  in  seizing  anything. 

"  J  tpert  n<2  °*.  T  more  (dlacommodltlei  of  a 
residence)  too  far  from  great  cities  which  may  htiuUr 
busmen  •  or  too  near  them,  which  lurtAett  it.  pro- 

0  "Iy""n"i~r-"-*™!m:  *"»'' 


. 

2.  To  appropriate,  to  steal,  to  take  or  rain 
privily. 

3.  To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;   to  deceive  ;   to 
forsake  treacherously  ;  to  disappoint. 

Iur9h  (2),  v.i.    [Etyni.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  LURCH  (IX  r.) 

1.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in 
a  heavy  sea. 

"  The  acrew  laboured  violently  amid  the  lurMna.  " 
-Ttndall:  frafmenti  o/  Scimi,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  roll  about  ;  to  run  or  walk  awkwardly 
or  unsteadily,  as  a  drunken  man. 

"Here  a  big  lurchlnn  customer  U  viewed  by  m 
amateur  who  gives  a  holloa."—  Fieu,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

Iur9h'-er,  «.    [Eng.  lurch  (1),  v.  ,  er.) 

*  L  One  who  lurks  about  to  steal,  betray, 
or  entrap  ;  a  poacher. 

"  Our  Lord  may  chooae  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  young  lurrher  use  of  speech." 

Scott  :  LontofU*  laa,  T.  n. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  variety  of  dog,  a  cross  between 
a  shepherd's  dog  and  a  greyhound,  commonly 
used  by  poachers,  as  it  hunts  both  by  sight 
and  scent. 

"  On  the  drawbridge,  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  [laasing  out." 

*-"tr  :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Minirrel,  ill.  li 

*3.  A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 


fete,  fat.  Hire,  amidst,  wnat,  t4lL  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  «ire.  sir  marine-  go  pSt. 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    te.  <a  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    «'u  =  kw. 
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•  lor-dane,  a.  ft  «.     [O.  Fr. 

urdin,  lourdein,  from  lourd  =  heavy,  dull, 
itupid.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Dull,  stupid,  blockish,  clown- 
ish ;  lazy  and  useless  ;  vagabond. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;   a 
blockhead,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"  A  lurdane  :  vbi  a  thefe."— Cathol.  Anglicum. 
•  lur'-dan-rjf,  s.    [Eng.  lurdan;  -ry.]    Thiev- 
ing, robbery,  crime. 

"  Leyls,  lurdanry  and  lust  are  oure  laid  sterne." 

Doualat :  firgil ;  .Kneid  vlli..  prol.  ». 

lure  (1),  s.  [Fr.  velours  =  velvet]  A  velvet 
brush  or  smoothiug-pad  used  by  hat-makers. 

litre  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  loevre,  (owe;  Fr.  kuvre, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  lurder;  Ger.  luder  =  a  bait, 
a  decoy.] 

1.  Lit.  at  Falconry :  Any  object,  more  or  less 
resembling  a  fowl,  thrown  into  the  air  to 
recall  a  hawk  from  it!  flight.    It  is  also  whirled 
round  in  the  hand  of  the  falconer. 

"  Yes,  everything  is  wanting,  gallant  bird. 
The  master  seized  thee  without  further  word. 
Like  thine  own  lure,  he  whirled  thee  round." 

Longfellow :  Student' t  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  lures  ;  an  enticement, 
an  allurement ;  that  which  invites  or  allures 
by  the  prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

"  The  lure  of  novelty  and  thirst  of  gain." 

Brooke:  Conttantia. 

Miire  (3),  «.    [Icel.] 

Mus. :  An  ancient  Scandinavian  trumpet. 
Some  specimens  discovered  in  Denmark  would, 
If  straightened,  have  been  six  feet  in  length. 

litre,  v.i.  &  t.    [LURE,  ».] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  call  an  animal;  specif., 
to  call  back  a  hawk. 

"  Standing  near  one  that  lured  lend  and  shrill,  I  had 
suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken,  or 
been  dislocated  in  my  ear.  and  immediately  after  a 
loud  ringing."—  Bacon :  Nat.  Hilt.,  i  138. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  <*  Falconry :  To  attract  or  bring  back 
by  a  lure,  as  a  hawk. 

"  o  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  " 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Jultot,  Ii.  J. 

2.  Fig. :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract  by 
the  prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

"  Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  over  the  summer 
flood."  Moore :  Veiled  Prophet. 

Inrg,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  lug,  lab,  &<•.] 

Zool. :  Nephthys  coxa,  the  White-rag  Worm, 
an  errant  Annelid,  common  on  the  British 
coasts.  Of  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  from  six  to 
ten  inches  long,  and  about  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  wide.  It  lives  in  the  sand,  into  which  it 
burrows  by  means  of  its  strong  proboscis,  and 
fixes  itself  by  its  setigerous  feet. 

*  Inr'-gn-lar-y,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law :  The  act  of  casting  anything  corrupt 
or  poisonous  into  the  water. 

Inr  -id,  a.    [Lat.  luridus.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  as 
flame ;  wan,  gloomy,  dismal. 

"The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fair, 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray." 

Scott  •  The  Chaie. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  a  dirty  brown  colour;  some- 
what clouded;  a  mixture  of  purple,  yellow, 
and  gray. 

•liir'-i-dtB,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat  luridus  = 
lurid  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  thirty-third  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System  of  plants.  He  included  under 
it  the  genera  Solanum,  Celsia,  Digitalis,  &c. 

lurk,  lork  en,  •  lurke,  *  lurk-en,  v.i. 
[By  the  common  corruption  of  s  to  r  from 
Sw.  dial,  luska  =  to  lurk,  to  sneak  about ; 
Dan.  luske  =  to  sneak,  to  skulk  about ;  Ger. 
lauschen  =  to  listen,  to  lurk  ;  O.  Dut.  luschen 
=s  to  lurk.  Cf.  also  Sw.  lura ;  Dan.  lure  = 
to  lurk ;  Ger.  lauern ;  Icel.  hlera,  hlora  =  to 
•tand  eavesdropping.] 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  lie  close,  to  lie  in  watt. 

"  They  lurked  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  which 
•Verhaug  the  Garry."— Macaulay  :  Hiat.  Sng.,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  To  hide,  to  conceal  one's  self. 

"After  about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking." 
—Itacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng,,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  lie  or  remain  unperceived  or  secret. 

"  Borrow  lurking  at  the  heart." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vi.  84. 

•4V  To  steal  away  secretly. 

"  Tlyxea  the  lord,  that  lurkyd  by  nyght 
Fro  the  cite  to  the  see."    Katruct.  of  Troy,  1.147. 


.urk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lurlc;  -«T.]  One  who  hides 
or  sneaks  about 

"  If  this  lawlease  lurker  had  ever  had  any  taste  of 
thecivillorcanon  law."— Bp.  Hall:  Honour  of  Married 
Clergy,  bk.  1.,  I  24. 

lurk' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LURK.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  hid ;  lying  in  wait. 

"It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade." 

3COM  :  Lord  of  the  Iflet,  V.  47. 

2.  Secret,  retired. 

"Why  tell  of  mossy  rock  or  tree. 
By  lurking  Dernbrook's  pathless  side  ?" 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  ftyUtone.  vii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lying  in  wait  or 
hidden. 

lurking -hole,  s.  A  hiding-place;  a 
place  where  one  can  lie  hid  ;  a  secret  place. 

lurking  place,  s.  The  same  as  LURK- 
ING-HOLE (q.v.). 

"[They]  came  forth  from  their  lurking-placet,  and 
demanded  tiossessiou  of  their  old  apartments  in  the 
palace."— Jfacaulay:  Hitt.  Sng.,  ch.  X. 

Iflr'-rjf  (l),  t.    [LORRY.] 

Ittr'-ry  (2),  s.     [Wel.  llwry  =  precipitant.] 

1.  A  confused  throng ;  a  crowd,  a  heap,  a 
mass. 

••  A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars."—  World 
of  Wondert. 

2.  A  confused  or  inarticulate  sound  or  utter- 
ance :  as,  a  lurry  of  words.    (Milton.) 

t  lus  9in'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nightingale.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Turdidae  (Thrushes). 
Luscinia  philoriula  is  the  Nightingale  ;  called 
also  Philomela  luscinia,  and  more  recently 
Daulias  luscinia.  [NIGHTINGALE.] 

lus  clous  (lus  as  lush),  'lush -ioiis, 
*lus-syonse,  a.  [Eag.  lusty;  -ous.] 

1.  Very  sweet;   sweet  in  a  great  degree; 
delightful  to  the  taste. 

"  TheVuctout  wine  the  obedient  herald  brought." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xfli.  69. 

2.  Sweet  to  a  nauseating  degree ;  sweet  to 
excess. 

*  3.  Fulsome,  nauseating. 

*  4,  Obscene,  smutty. 

"  The  lutciout  tale  was  not  forgot" 

Somcrville  :  The  Inquititite  Bridegroom. 

lus  clous -ly  an*  <«  lush),  adv.  [Eng. 
luscious;  -ly,]  In  a  luscious  manner  or  degree. 

lus  clous  ness  (Ins  as  lush),  ».  [Eng. 
luscious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
luscious  ;  deliciousness ;  excessive  sweetness. 

"  Can  there  be  greater  Indulgence  iu  God,  than  to 
tmbitter  sensualities  whose  lutcioutneu  Intoxicates 
us  *  "— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  lu-serne',  s.      [Fr.   uyup-cervier,  from  Lat. 
lupus-cenarius  =  a  deer- wolf ;  lupus  =  a  wolf ; 
cervus  =  a  stag.]    A  lynx. 

lush,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  the  name  of  Lushing- 
ton.aoncewell-known  London  brewer.)  Drink, 
liquor.  (Slang.) 

"  He  gave  ns  a  thundering  supper ;  lota  of  luth.'— 
Keade :  ICt  Sever  Too  Late  To  Mend,  cb.  ii. 

*  lush,  a.     [A  shortened  form  of  lusKiaus  = 
luscious  (q.v.).]    Luxuriant  in  growth ;  suc- 
culent, juicy. 

"  And  let  a  luth  laburnum  oversweep  them." 

Keatt :  I  Stood  Tiptoe,  81. 

lush,  v.t.  &  i.    [LUSH,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drink. 

"  The  richest  sort  you  ever  luthed."—  Dickent :  Oliver 
Tteist,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  ;  to  be  a  drinker. 

*  lush   burg,  '  lushe   burgh,  s.    [See  def.] 
A  counterfeit  coin,  made  at  Luxemburg  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  imitation  of 
English  coins, 

"Liuhburgi,  al  Luxenourght.  was  a  base  sort  cf 
money  coyned^  keyuml  reas.  to  the  likeness  of  English 
money.in  thedaysof  Edward  III.. and  brought  in  tode. 
eeive  the  king  and  his  people."— Blount :  Nomo-lexicon. 

lush  Ing-ton,  s.  [LUSH,  «.]  A  drunkard  ;  a 
heavy  drinker. 

lush  y,  a.  [Eng.  lush,  s. ;  -».]  Drunk,  in- 
toxicated, tipsy.  (Slang.) 

••  I  was  so  uncommon  luthy  I  couldn't  find  the  place 
where  the  latch  key  went  In."— Dicken,:  Pickuick, 
ch.  xx. 

lu'-sl-ad,  J.  [Port.  Os  ItuioAw  =  the  Lusi 
tanians  or  Portuguese.]  A  celebrated  Portu- 
guese epic  poem,  by  Camoens,  on  the  estab- 


lishment  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India; 
first  published  in  1871. 

Ln-Ss-ta'-ni-an,  a.  [Lat.  Lusitania  —  what 
now  is  Portugal ;  Eng.  suff.  -on.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  ancient  Portugal.  (For  its  use  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  see  the  compounds.) 

Lusltanlan  province,  >. 

Zool,  &  Geol. :  A  marine  province  compre- 
hending the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Por- 
tugal), the  Mediterranean,  and  North-west 
Africa  as  far  as  Cape  Juby. 

Lusitanlan  region,  -. 

Zool.  ct  Geog. :  The  name  given  by  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes  to  a  region  extending  from 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Hungary  and  the  Crimea,  to  the 
Caucasus. 

1[  The  name  "  province  "  is  given  by  zoolo- 
gists to  a  division  of  water;  "region"  and 
"  sub-region  "  to  divisions  of  land. 

*  Ifisk,  *  luskc,  a.  &  s.     [Icel.  loskr  =.  weak, 
idle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Idle,  lazy. 

B.  As  subst, :  An  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

"  A  vaunt,  idle  lutk  as  thou  art.  and  get  thee  gone, 
for  thou  art  not  so  good  of  deed  as  a  woman."—/*.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  3«S. 

*  lusk,  v.i.    [LusK,  a.]    To  be  idle  or  lazy  ;  to 
laze  about. 

"  He  is  my  foe,  friend  thou  not  him. 
Nor  forge  him  arms,  but  let 
Him  liake  at  home  vuhonored." 

Warner:  Alotont  England,  ch.  XL 

*  lu»k  Ish, »  lusk-lshe,  a.  [Eng.  lusk ;  -ish.) 
Inclined  to  be  lazy  or  indolent ;  lazy. 

"  They  loue  no  idle  bench  whistlers,  nor  lutkith  fai- 
tors."— foUmhed :  Uetc.  of  Ireland,  oh.  ill. 

*  lusk-fah-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  luskish  ;  -ly.\    In 
a  lazy,  indolent  inanner  ;  lazily. 

*  lusk'-Ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  luskish  ;   -nest.] 
A  disposition  to  laziness  ;  indolence. 

*  lu  sor'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  lusorius,  from  lusar 
=  a  player  ;  lusum,  sup.  of  ludo  =  to  play.] 
Used  in  games  or  sports. 

"  Mnny  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cardes  and  die* 
and  such  mlxt  lui',riou*  lots,  whom  tiataker  well  con. 
lutes."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  271. 

*  lu'-sor-&  o.    [Lat.  lusorius.]    Used  in  play 
or  games. 

"  How  bitter  have  some  been  against  all  luiory  lota, 
or  any  play  with  chance."  — Bp.  1'aylor:  Artificial 
Handtomeneu,  p.  120. 

lust,  s.  [A.S.  lust  =  pleasure  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
lust  =  delight ;  Icel.  lyst,  losti;  Dan.  lyst ;  Sw. 
lust;  Goth,  luttni;  Ger.  lust.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  luo,  Gr.  Avu  (lud)  =  to  loose ;  Eng. 
loose.]  [List,  v.] 

*  1.  Pleasure. 

"It  Jacob  take  a  wyfe  of  the  daughters  of  Hetb. 
suche  one  as  these  are,  or  of  the  daughters  of  the  laud, 
what  luit  shoulde  I  haue  to  lyue!"— 0eneiii  xxvil. 

IWL) 

*  2.  Desire. 

"  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  uuteacb  mankind  the  luit  to  shine  or 
rule."  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Hi.  it, 

*  3.  Any  longing  or  earnest  desire  to  gain  or 
have  something. 

"The  enemy  said.  I  will  pursue.  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil,  my  luit  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them."— Exodus  xv.  ». 

4.  An  evil  propensity;  depraved  affection* 
or  desires  ;  specif.,  carnal  appetite  ;  unlawful 
desire  of  sexual  pleasure  ;  concupiscence ;  in- 
dulgence of  sensual  desire. 

*  5.  Vigour,  strength  ;  active  power. 

"  Increasing  the  lutt  or  spirit  of  the  root" — Bacon. 

*  lust  fired,  a.     Excited  or  instigated  bj 
lust.    (Browne:  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3.) 

*  lust-stained,  a.    Polluted  by  lust. 
'  lust-stung,  a.    Excited  by  lust. 

"  What  if  some  Shoreditch  fury  should  Incite 
Some  lutt'ltunff  lecher." 

II,'.  Hall :  .tatlrri.  bk.  I..  sat.C 
lost,  v.i,     [A.S.  lyitan.]    [LusT,  «.,  LIST  ».] 

*  1.  To  please,  to  list,  to  like. 

"Whom  I  lut  |I)do  heape  with  glory  and  renowue.' 
Spenter:  F.  o..  II.  vil.  11. 

•2.  To  desire  or  long  eagerly.  (Followed 
by  after.) 

"Thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  tk)  soul  lutttth 
after."— IJeut.  xil.  SO. 

*  3.  To  have  irregular,  inordinate,  or  unlaw- 
ful desires. 

"  We  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  some  at 
them  also  luited."—!  Cor.  X.  «. 


bo?;  ptSnt,  JtfiM;  eat.  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon.  eylst.    ph  =  t 
-«tan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -*lon  =  shun;  (Ion.  flon  -  shun.     Uous.  -clous,    slous  =  shits.   -We,  -die,  *c.  =  bel.  doL 
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4.  To  have  carnal  desire  ;  to  desire  the  grati 
float  ion  of  carnal  appetite. 

"  Thou  hotly  luttett  to  use  her  in  that  kind." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  iv.  «. 

•lusf-er  (IX  «•     [Eng.   lust;    -er.]    One  ez- 
i  or  inflan 


cited  < 


amed  with  lust. 


Mtis'-ter  (2),  *.  [Lat.  lustrum.}  The  den  or 
abode  of  a  wild  beast.  (Chapman:  Homer; 
Odyssey  xvii.) 

lus'-ter  (3),  «.    [LUSTRE  (1).] 

lus  tor-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  lustre  (1) ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  polish  ;  as  black-lustre  for 
stoves,  A.M-. 

2.  Metall. :  The  briglitening  of  metal  in  the 
crucible  at  the  moment  of  reaching  its  point 
•of  purity,   as  in  the    cupellation    of  silver, 
•when  the  last  traces  of  lead  pass  off;  brighten- 
ing, lightening. 

lust  -f ul,  *  lust  ffcll,  a,    [Eng.  lust ;  -full.} 

1.  Having  lust  or  irregular  desires  ;  inflamed 
by  lust ;   libidinous  ;  full  of  carnal   desire ; 
voluptuous,  lecherous. 

"  Here,  with  brut*  fury,  luitful  Newus  try'd 
To  violate  Uio  hero's  beauteous  bride." 

Roto*:  Lucan,  vt  642. 

2.  Causing  or  exciting  lust ;  provoking  to 
sensuality. 

"Or,  wtltthou  sleep?    We'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Bufter  and  tweeter  than  tlie  luitful  bed 
Ou  purpose  trimmed  up  for  Semi  ram  is." 

ShaXetp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     (Indue.  1L) 

8.  Attended  or  characterized  by  sensuality. 
"  Yet  thence  hii  lu*ful  orates  he  enlarged 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  gruve 
Of  Moloch  homicide."          Milton  :  f.  /..,  L  4U> 

*  4.  Vigorous,  lusty,  stout,  robust,  strong. 

ftttat  -ful-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  lustful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lustful  manner ;  with  lust. 

lust  ful  ness,  «.  [Eng.  lustful ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lustful ;  lust. 

•*  lust-ick,  o.  [LTJBTY.]   Lusty,  strong,  active. 

•lust-I-hood,  *  lust  ?  hod,  Must-a- 
head, «.  [Eng.  lusty ;  -hood,  -head.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lusty;  lustiness, 
Strength,  vigour. 

"  [He] grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  tame. 
Of  active  ralnd  aud  vigorous  Itutuhrd." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  I>idvlaicc,  11.  T. 

lust-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lusty;  4y.]  In  a  lusty 
manner ;  strongly,  vigorously ;  with  vigour. 

"  I  do  Dot  deaire  lie  ahould  answer  for  me.  and  yet  I 
determine  to  fight  luttUy  tor  him."— Stmitetp. :  Btnry 

lust  i  ness,  8.  [Eng.  lusty;  -MBS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lusty ;  strength, 
vigour,  robustness. 

"  For  now  the  f  rani*  no  more  is  girt  with  strength 

Masculine,  nor  in  lutttneit  of  heart 
Laughs  at  the  winter  storm  and  summer-beam.* 
Dyer  :  Ruin*  of  Rome. 

•lust  less,*  lust  lease,  a.  [Eng.  lust;  -lets.] 

1.  Free  from  lust  or  desire. 

"  1*  none  so  wise,  that  shuld  aaterte. 
But  he  were  luttleu  In  his  herte." 

Gower:  C.A.,il 

2.  Indolent,  weak,  listless. 

**  In  his  tt/stleut  limb*,  through  evill  gniae. 
A  shaking  fever  rained  continually." 

Sptni*r:  /*.(,-.,  I.  iv.  M. 

•lus'-tral,a.  [Lat.  luttralis,  from  lu*tro  =  to 
purify.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  purification. 

2.  Used  in  purification. 

"  He  moov'd  around,  and  imrify'd  the  bands. 
Slow  as  he  past,  the  Ittitral  waters  shed." 

Pitt :  Viryil;  .Cntid  vt 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum  (q.v.) ;  col- 
lected every  fourth  year. 

"As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected 
erery  fourth  year.  It  was  styled  the  tuttral  contribu- 
tion."— Gibbon:  /toman  Empttv,  oh.  rvii. 

*lus-trate,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat  lustratus,  pa.  par. 
of  lustro  =  to  purify.]  [LUSTRUM.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  purify,  to  clear,  to  cleanse. 

"  Attend  and  favour !  as  our  sire*  ordain, 
The  fields  we  luttnite,  and  the  rising  grain.* 

Grainger:  Tibuliut,  11.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  about  inspecting  or  ex- 
amining for  the  purpose  of  purification  or 
cleansing. 

His- tra'- tlon,  s.  [Lat.  Instratio,  from  lus- 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  lustro  =  to  purify  ;  Pr. 

lustration;  Ital.  lustrazione  ;  Sp.  lustration.} 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    The  act  of  cleansing  or 
purifying  by  water  ;  puriBcation. 

"  Hereby  he  establlsheth  the  doctrine  of  luttrattont, 
amulets,  and  charms. "— Brown*  :  Vulgar  frrourt, 
bk.  xl.,  ch.  L 


2.  Comp.  Religions  :  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  lustration  or  symbolical  purifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  every  known  form  of 
faith.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  xviii.)  says 
that  the  thought  which  underlies  these  cere- 
monies is  the  "transition  from  removal  of 
bodily  impurity  to  deliverance  from  invisible, 
spiritual, and  at  lastmoralevil."  The  ancient 
Romans  had  reached  this  point  when  Ovid 
(Fast,  ii.,  45,  46)  uttered  the  scathing  reproof: 

"  Ah  1  minium  faclles,  qal  trtstia  erituiua  oedis 
Fluminea  toll!  posse  putttis  aqua !" 

Lustration  by  sprinkling  with  water  is  the 
most  common  form,  but  it  was  also  effected 
by  fumigation,  and  by  passing  through  fire ; 
and  Mahomet,  failing  water,  commanded  his 
followers  to  use  fine  sand  (Chapter  of  the 
Table).  Among  the  Jews  ceremonial  wash* 
ings  and  purifications  were  prescribed  for  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viii.,  1-13);  they 
appear  to  have  been  practised  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  private  prayer  (Judith  xii.  7-9) ;  and 
the  importance  attached  to  ablutions  before 
ordinary  actions  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  re- 
proaches levelled  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees against  Jesus  (Matt,  xv.,  2,  20  :  Mark 
vii.,  1-5).  From  Judaism  lustration  passed 
into  Christianity ;  all  branches  of  the  Church 
retain  it  in  baptism,  and  the  Roman  and 
Greek  communions  in  the  additional  form  of 
holy-water  (q.v.).  It  has  given  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 ; 
Zech.  xiii.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  24 :  Rev.  vii.  14), 
and  thousands  have  used  the  prayer,  "  Wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow  "(Pa.  li.7), 
without  so  much  as  a  thought  of  the  univer- 
sality of  a  rite  that  seems  to  unite  mankind 
In  a  bond  of  common  brotherhood.  (See 
SmttA :  Diet.  Greek  &  Rom.  Ant.,  a.  v.  Lustra- 
tion, and  Tylor:  Prim.  Cv.lt.,  ch.  xviif.,  where 
a  copious  bibliography  will  be  found.) 

lus -tre  (tre  as  ter)  (l),  lus'-ter,  *.    [Pr. 
lustre,  from  Low  Lat.  lustrum  =  a  window, 
from  Lat.  lustro  =  to  enlighten,  to  illumine ; 
Ital.  lustro;  Sp.  lustre,  lustro.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy,  gloss. 

"  The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  luttr*  to  an  insect's  wing." 

Cow/wr;  Tatk,  v.  818. 

(8)  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  of  a  light. 

"  Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flaw*. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  luttre  came? 

.Scott :  Lord  gf  the  I  tie*.  v.  18. 

2.  Fig. :   The  splendour  or   brilliancy   of 
fame,  deeds,  birth,  &c.  ;  fame,  renown. 

"  Not  greatly  willing  to  cast  any  popular  luttrt  upon 
them."— Bacon:  Henry  FY/.,  p.  84L 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Domest. :  A  sconce  with  lights  ;  a  chande- 
lier ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of 
cut  glass. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  kind  of  dress-goods  with  a 
cotton  chain,   woollen    filling,  plain  or  self 
colour,  and  highly-finished  surface. 

3.  Min. :  A  physical  character  dependent 
npon  the  refractive  power  aud  manner  of  re- 
flecting light.     The    lustre  of  crystal  faces 
often  differs  from  that  of  the  cleavage  planes 
of  the  same  crystal,  and  sometimes  different 
faces  of  a  crystal  are  characterized  by  a  dif- 
ferent lustre.    The  kinds  are  :  (1)  metallic,  the 
lustre  of  metals ;  (2)  adamantine,  that  of  the 
diamond  ;  (3)  resinous,  that  of  the  fracture  of 
amber ;  (4)  vitreous,  that  of  a  glass  free  from 
lead ;  (5)  waxy,  (6)  pearly,  (7)  silky.    These 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  intensity, 
as  sub-metallic,  sub-adamantine,  sub-resinous, 
sub-vitreous,  splendent,  shining,  glistening, 
and  glimmering.     A  total  absence  of  lustre 
is  designated  as  dull. 

lustre-ware,  *.  A  stone  ware  on  whose 
surface  are  burnt  metallic  oxides  of  brilliant 
colours.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay, 
flint,  China-stone,  and  felspar,  coated  with  a 
peculiar  glaze  on  which  is  applied,  by  means 
of  camel-hair  brushes,  a  pigment  prepared 
from  metallic  oxides,  simulating  the  lustre 
of  various  metals,  Ac.  Platinum  produces  a 
lustre  like  that  of  polished  steel ;  gold  and 
silver,  those  of  the  precious  metals.  Iron 
and  copper  lustres  may  also  be  produced. 
A  beautifully-iridescent  appearance  is  derived 
from  chloride  of  silver  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  The  lustre  is  brought  out 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  the  process  of 
baking. 

lus  tre  (tre  as  ter),  (2),  *  lus'-ter  (2),  *. 


[Lat.  lustrum  =  a  lustration,  a  period  of  flv« 
years;  Fr.  lustre.]  A  period  of  five  years;  a 
lustrum  (q.v.). 

"As  yet  three  Ju*t*rt  wen  not  quite  expfr'd, 
Since  I  had  beu«  a  partner  of  the  light." 

tOfttlfJ  Aui-ura,  sou.  1 

His  tre  less  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Eng.  lustre 
(1);  -less.]  Destitute  of  lustre,  having  no 
lustre  ;  dull. 

*  lus'  -tric-al,  a.  [Lat.  lustricus  =  pertaining 
to  purification  ;  Zus(ro=to  purify.]  Pertaining 
to  purification  ;  used  in  purification. 

"  Imposed  with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogovs  to 
It  on  tlie  ninth  day,  called  the  iuttrical,  or  day  of 
purification."—  Middtcton  :  Life  of  Cicero,  voL  L  f  .  L 

lus'-trlng,  *.  [Fr.  lustrine,  from  Ital.  lusstrino, 
from  lustrare  =  to  shine.]  A  species  of 
lustrous,  glossy  silk.  (Commonly  corrupted 
into  lutestring.) 

"An  Act  was  pawed  which  gave  to  a  joint  stock 
company  an  absolute  monopoly  of  luttring*  for  a  term, 
of  fourteen  year*."—  Jfacauiay  ;  JiUt.  Mng.,  ch.  x*  lii. 

lus'-tTOUS,  a.    [Eng.  lustr(e)  (1)  ;  -ous.] 

1.   Lit.  :  Having  a  lustre  ;  bright,  glossy, 
shining,  luminous. 

"  Drawn  from  the  deep  wo  own  their  [pearls]  surface 

But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lutrrous  light." 
Collint  :  Oriental  Eclogutt,  eel.  L 

*  2.  Fig.  :   Brilliant,  bright. 

"  For  the  more  luttroui  the  Imagination  Is.  It  fllleth 
and  nxeth  the  better.1  -iacon  .  Xat.  Bat,.  \  »66. 


arfc.  [Eng.  lustrous;  -ly.]  In 
a  lustrous  manner  or  degree;  brilliantly, 
luminously. 

lua-trum,    ».     [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with 
law  =  to  wash.] 

*  1.  A  lustration,  a  purification,  a  purifying 
or  expiatory  offering  made  by  the  censors 
every  five  years  at  the  close  of  their  office  for 
the  whole  people. 

2.  A  period  of  five  years  ;  also  used  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

*  lust-Sum,  a.     [Eng.  lust  ;  -sum  =  -some.} 
Lustful. 

lust'  -wort,  «-     [Eng.  lust,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Drosera  (q.v.). 

lU8t'-&  a.      [Eng.  lust;  -y;  cf.   Dut.  &  Ger 
lustig.] 

*  1.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

»2.  Full  of  lust  or  desire;  lustful.    (Milton.) 

3.  Strong,  vigorous,  robust  ;  full  of  life  and 
vigour  ;  healthful. 

"Suddenly  the  door 

Opening,  with  eager  liaate  two  lutty  boys 
AppearU"  iVor.lwwtA  •  Kxcurrion,  bk.  Till 

*4.  Full  of  sap,  succulent,  Juicy,  of  lux- 

uriant growth. 

"  How  lush  and  lutty  the  grass  looks." 

Shaketp.:  Tempt*.  1L1. 

*  5.  Strong,  loud,  noisy. 

"  What  lutty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  as  t  * 

Khaiceip.  :  King  John,  r.  i. 

*  6.  Gallant,  noble. 

"  And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lutty  'bavlour  of  his  son." 

Shakap.  :  Jttekant  //.,  ii.  «. 

*  7.  Bulky,  large,  of  great  size,  fat. 

"If  tbine  horse  be  too  lutty,  Hlerome  advisee  thee 
to  take  away  some  of  his  provender.  "—Burt  on  :  AnaL. 
of  Melancholy,  pt.  Ul.,  f  2. 

8.   Full-bodied,   stout  through  pregnancy. 


*  9.  Beautiful,  handsome,  pleasing. 

"  With  leaves  engrained  in  Italy  grcene." 

Sftruer  :  SkophaanU  Calender  ;  AA. 

*  lus'  tjr-hed,  ».    [LOSTIHOOD.] 

lu-sus  na-tu'  rae,  s.  [Lat.=  a  sport  or 
play  of  nature.]  A  term  applied  to  any  de- 
formed or  unnatural  production  of  nature  ;  a 
freak  of  nature. 

*  lut'-an-tot,  *  lut'-en-ist,  *  lut  in  1st, 
*.      [Low  Lat.  lutana,  lutena  =  a  lute  ;  Eng. 
sun",  -ist.]    A  player  on  the  lute  ;  a  lutist. 

"The  office  of  lutenitt  still  exista  IB  the  Chapel 
Royal,  but  it  has  been  a  sinecure  since  the  disuse  of 
the  instrument.  The  revival  of  the  office  was  mude 
In  favour  of  Dr.  Nares  in  17BO."—  Stainer  *  Barrett  : 
Diet.  o/Mutic. 

'lu-tar'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lutarius,  from 
I  >/  tu  HI  =  mud.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mud  ;  muddy;  living 
in  mud. 

"A  scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  tutariout  hind."- 
Grew:  Mutmum. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud. 


fftte,  fit,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camei,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  si 
or.  wore,  well,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e; 


sir,  marine ;  go,  pft, 
ey  =  a.     q  u  -  lew. 


lutation— lutra 


il-ta'-tlon,  s.     [LUTE  (2),  r.]    The  act,  pro- 
,  or  method  of  luting  vessels. 

A.  [O.  Fr.  lux,  leus,  lut;  Fr.  luth; 
8p.  lawi ;  Port,  alavde ;  Ital.  liuto,  lento ; 
0.  Dut.  luyte;  Dut.  luit;  Dan.  lut ;  Ger.  laute. 
All  from  Arab,  al  ud  =  the  wood,  staff,  stick, 
lute,  or  harp.] 

Afiwic :  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  family, 
formerly  very  popular    in    Europe.     It  was 
used  for  accompaniments  and  the  performance 
of  solos,  duets,  &c.     It  hnd  live 
to  six  pairs  of  strings,  each  pair 
tuned  in  unisons  or  octaves.  The 
•everal  frets  of  the  lute  were  distin- 
guished by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
*'one  for  each  fret  as  many  as  there 
may  be."  The  frets  divided  the  strings 
Into  semitones.     The  Orpharion  lute 
liad  a  larger  number  of  strings  than 
the  common  lute,  and  its  strings  were 
of  wire,  instead  of  gut.     The  lute 
consists  of  four  parts  :  the  table  ; 
the  body,  which  has  nine  or  ten 
sides ;   the    neck,   which   has   as 
many  stops  or  divisions ;  and  the 
head  or  cross,  in  which  the  screws 
for  tuning  it  are  inserted.   The  per- 
former strikes  the  string  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  regu- 
lates the  sounds  with  those  of  the     LUTE. 
left.  Simply  constructed,  it  is  called 
the  French  lnt«.    With  two  necks — one  for  the 
bass  notes — it  is  called  a  theorbo.     If  the 
strings  of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called 
an  arch-lute. 

"  Where  l»  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  guy  tambour!" 
Longfellow :  Coplcu  d*  Manriqv*    (TnuuL) 


*  lute  backed, 
H>ine. 


a.      Having    a    curved 


lute-ease,  5.  A  case  or  frame  in  which 
a  lute  is  kept 

lute-string,  «.    A  string  of  a  lute. 

"  He.  like  to  a  hluh-itretched  lute-string  squeaked, 
Til  tweet  to  talk  of  kings."      Uon*«  :  SaCtrtt,  Bat.  4. 

Into  (2),  9.  [O.  Fr.  lut  =  clay,  mould,  loam, 
from  Lat,  lutitm  =  mud,  dirt.] 

1.  A  composition  to  secure  the  joints  of 
chemical  vessels  and  tubes,  or  as  a  covering 
to  protect  them  from  the  fire. 

*'  Part  would  get  through  tbe  lute,  or  oommlMUTM 
tn  the  form  of  f  nine*."—  tfoy/«  ;  Warkt,  i.  004. 

2.  A  packing-ring  of  india-rubber   placed 
between  the  lid  and  the  lip  of  A  jar,  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  to  the  contents. 

3.  A  coating  of  clay,  sand,  or  other  material 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  to  enable  them  to 
support  a  high  temperature  without  fusing  or 
cracking. 

4.  A  straight-edge  employed  to  strike  off 
the  surplus  clay  from  a  brick  mould. 

*  lute  (IK  v.t.  &  i.    [LUTE  (IX  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  play  on  or  as  on  the  lute. 

"  Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness." 

Tennyson  :  I'riivtu,  i  v.  111. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  sound  sweetly  like  a  lute. 

"  And  in  tbe  air  her  new  voice  luting  soft 
Cried  '  Lyciiu  i'  "  Kcatt  ;  Lamia. 

l&te  (2),  v.L  [LUTE  (2),  *.]  To  stop  with  clay; 
as  the  cover  of  a  furnace,  or  a  muffle  to  resist 
the  passage  of  fumes,  or  of  a  charged  retort 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  aronnd  the  cover  ; 
to  close  or  coat  with  lute  or  luting. 

"  If  not  luted  with  care. 
Tbe  spirit  will  work  through  the  bottle.* 

Jh'ijden  :  Loot  in  a  Xnnntry.  L  1. 

*  lute  (3),  v.i.    [A.S.  lutan.]    To  bend,  to  bow. 
[Lour,  «.] 

"  H!B  head  httrdt.  adoun." 

Robert  of  Qloucetter,  p.  115. 

*  lute  (4),  v.i.    [A.S.  lutian;  O.  H.  Ger.  luxzen.} 
To  lie  hid. 

"  The  bare  Ititeth  al  dai."        Owl  A  JflffhtingaJe,  878. 

lu-te-ic,  a.  [Lat.  lute(us)  =  yellow  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -ic  (Chem.),']  (See  the  compound.) 

luteic  acid,  3. 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  Euphorbia  cyparissias  by 
means  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  pure  yellow,  and 
crystallizes  in  slender  needles  or  more  rarely 
in  six-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  bitterish,  some- 
what astringent  taste,  is  very  slightly  soluble 
In  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  274°.  Like  luteoline  it  yields  proto- 
catechuic  acid  when  fused  with  potash.  Its 
solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  it  exhibits 
generally  the  characters  of  an  acid. 


lu'-tS-In,  s.  [Lat.  littefus)  =  yellow  ;  suff.  -in 
(C/wmOTJ 

Chem, :  The  name  given  by  Thudicum  to  a 
yellow  substance  obtained  by  Piccoli  and 
Lieben  from  the  ovary  of  the  cow,  and  called 
by  them  hiemoluteln. 

*  lut'-en-ist  s.    [LUTANIST.] 

lu-t6-6-fus'~cous,  a.    [Lat.  htteiu  —  yellow, 
and/ujcifs  =  brown.} 
Hot.,  £c. :  Between  fuscous  and  yellow. 

lu'-tS-A-lIn,  5.  [Lat.  luteoUfl);  suff.  -i» 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C2oH1408.  A  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  weld,  Reseda  luteola,  with 
water,  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  proof-spirit. 
It  crystallizes  in  yellow  four-sided  needles, 
which  are  inodorous,  slightly  bitter,  and  melt 
at  320'.  It  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour 
in  caustic  alkalis,  and  when  fused  with  potash 
it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, into  phloroglucin  and  proto-catechuic 
acid.  It  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
fonns  a  green  precipitate,  with  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride. 

*  lu'-te'-oft*,  a.     [Lat.  luteus,   from  lutum  = 
mud,  mire.]   Of  a  clayey  colour ;  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour. 

*lut'-er,  a.  [Eng.  lut(e);  -er.]  One  who  plays 
on  the  lute  ;  a  lutist. 

Mu-tes^ent,  a.  [Lat.  luteus  =  yellowish, 
from  lututn  =  mud.]  Of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
luteous. 

lute'-strmg,  s.    [LUSTRING.) 

Fabric:  The  same  as  LUSTRING  (q.v.). 

*  ^  To  speak  in  lutestring :  To  speak  in  an 
affected  manner. 

Ln-te'-tl-a  (ti  as  anl),  «.  [The  Latin  name 
of  Paris.]  " 

Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  21]. 

•lu'-ther,  "ly-ther,  *  le  ther,  o.  [A.S. 
lydker.}  Wicked,  bad,  base,  good-for-nothing. 

Lu  ther  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Of  or   belonging   to    Martin 
Luther  or  the  church  he  founded. 

B.  Assubst.  (PL):  A  name  said  to  have  been 
first  applied    in    contempt  by  Dr.   Eck,   or 
Eckius,  to  the  followers  of  Martin  Luther 
Ludir,  orLother.   Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben, 
in  Saxony,  sixteen  miles  N.W.  of  Halle,  his 
father  Hans  Luther  being  a  miner  and  worker 
in  metals.  Martin  lost  an  intimate  companion 
by  sudden  death  in  1505  ;  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and 
became  an  Augustine  eremite,  at  Erfurth.    In 
1508  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  recently  founded 
by  the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  which 
ultimately  was  incorporated  in  1817  with  that 
of  Halle.    In  1510  he  had  to  visit  Borne  on  the 
business  of  his  order.     ID  1512  he  became 
Doctor  of  Divinity.    In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X. 
having  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
in  sanctioning  the  sale  of  indulgences  with  the 
view  of  raising  money  nominally  for  the  re- 
building of  St.  Peters,  Rome,  and  for  sup- 
porting  a   league  of   the    Christian  powers 
against  the  Turks,   Luther  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Tetzel,  the  agent  for  the  traffic  at 
Wittenberg  and  the  adjacent  regions.      [IN- 
DULGENCES.]   On  October  31,  1517,  a  day  so 
important  that  with  it  the  middle  ages  are 
generally  held  to  have  closed  and   modern 
times   begun,    he   affixed    ninety-five  theses 
against  indulgences  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Wittenberg.      [REFORMATION.]  .    At  first 
Luther's  variance  was  only^  with  the  subordin- 
ate agents,  but  gradually  it  passed  into  hos- 
tility to  Leo,  and  when,  in  reply  to  a  bull 
issued  against  him  on  June  15,  1520,  he,  on 
December  10,  burnt  the  Papal  bull  with  the 
decretals  and  canons,  his  oreach  with  the 
papacy  was  complete.     More  than  one  pre- 
vious effort  had  been  made  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  Church,  but  in  vain  ;  and  finally  Charles 
V.  was  exhorted  to  make  an  example  of  him 
as  an  obstinate  heretic.     He  was  therefore 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  did  so  on  April  17,  1521.     When  in  th« 
face  of  the  assembled  dignitaries,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  empire,  he  refused  to  re- 
tract his  views  unless  first  convinced   that 
they  were  erroneous,   it  was  the  sublimest 
moment  in  his  history-     On  returning  from 


the  Diet  his  friends  carried  him  oft"  and  con- 
cealed him  for  some  months  in  the  Castle  of 
Wartburg,  on  a  mountain  near  Eisenach.  In 
1522  he  ventured  to  return  to  Wittenberg  to 
restrain  some  of  his  more  extreme  followers. 
Believing  that  monastic  vows  should  not  b« 
imposed,  and  were  not  binding,  he,  in  1524, 
threw  off  his  monastic  dress,  and  next  year, 
though  pledged  in  his  youth  to  celibacy,  mar- 
ried, some  of  his  followers  following  his  ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding  all  the  perils  so 
long  confronting  him,  he  died  at  Eislebeu  in 
1546,  not  by  violence  but  by  disease. 

From  the  time  that  Luther  broke  with 
Catholicism,  he  required  to  think  out  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  for  his  followers. 
The  demands  of  both  friends  and  opponents 
compelled  Luther,  his  amiable  coadjutor, 
Melanchthon,  and  others  in  1530  to  formulate 
its  statements.  [AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.]  A 
year  previously  the  Lutherans,  protesting 
against  the  decisions  of  the  second  Diet  of 
Spires,  for  the  first  time  were  called  Protest- 
ants (q.v.). 

The  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  succeeding  his. 
brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  organized  Lu- 
theran churches  throughout  his  dominions. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  considerable  unity 
between  all  the  Teutonic  opponents  of  the 
Papacy,  but  differences  of  opinion  which  arose 
between  Luther  and  Carls  tad  t  at  Wittenberg. 
led  to  alienation  of  feeling  between  them,  and  • 
then  to  a  schism  between  the  German  and 
Swiss  Churches.  Both  rejected  Transubstantia- 
tiori,  but  Luther  and  his  -followers  formulated 
the  view  called  Consubstantiatiou  (q.v.),  which 
the  Zwinglians  rejected.  [ZWINGLIAN&]  From 
the  commencement  of  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1524,  the  term  Lutherans  became  con- 
fined to  the  former.  In  1521  Lutheranism 
spread  to  Denmark  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king,  Christian  II.  ;  in  1523  Olaus  Petri. 
aided  by  King  Gustavus  Vasa,  introduced  it 
into  Sweden.  With  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  Upper  Germany,  the  continental  sec- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  race,  whether  German  or 
Scandinavian,  have  remained  Lutheran.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ration- 
alism (q.v.)  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  Lutheran  as  of  other  continental 
churches. 

In  this  country  the  Lutheran  Church  consists 
of  four  general  independent  organization* 
governed  respectively  by  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council,  the  United  Synod  of  the 
South,  and  the  Sy  nodical  Conference.  It  stands 
third,  in  point  of  membership,  among  our 
Protestant  denominations. 


,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.   Lutheran; 
•ism.] 

Ecchsiol.  &  Church  Hist.  :  The  tenets  of 
Martin  Luther.  [LUTHERAN,  B.] 

lu'-ti-dXhe,  *.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  toluidint 
reversed.] 

Chem,.  :  CyHgN.  An  organic  base,  isomeric 
with  toluidine,  discovered  by  Anderson  in 
bone-oil.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  '94(57  at  0%  and 
boils  at  154".  It  has  a  most  characteristic 
smell,  approaching  the  aromatic,  and  dissolves 
readily  m  three  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
It  unites  with  acids  and  with  salts,  forming 
crystalline  compounds,  most  of  which  are 
very  soluble.  It  forms  substitution  deriva- 
tives, of  which  the  iodide  of  ethyl  lutidine  is 
a  type,  C7Hg(C2H5)N,HI). 

lut-ing,  *.  [Eng.  lut(e)  (2),  v.  ;  -ing.]  A  com- 
position, of  clay  or  other  substance,  used  to- 
stop  the  joints  of  vessels  so  as  to  make  them 
air-tight  ;  lute. 

*  lut  i*t,  *.    [Eng.  lute  (1),  a.  ;  -i*t.}    One  who 

plays  on  the  lute. 

'*  A  controversy  between  a  lutitt  and  a  nightingale." 
—Jhikewdl  :  Apoloffie,  bk.  i  i  L,  f  3. 

*  lu  -tooe,   a.      [Lat.  lutosus,    from    lutum  = 
mud,   mire.]     Miry,   muddy  ;    covered    with 
clay  or  mud. 

lu'-tra,  a.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  loutn;  Sp.  lutra,  nutra; 
Ital.]" 

Zool.  :  Otter  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the.  sub- 
family LutridK  (q.v.).  Body  long,  legs  short, 
feet  webbed  ;  tail  long,  stout,  and  horizontally 
flattened.  Lutra  vulgaris,  the  Common  Otter, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  banks 
of  streams  and  lakes.  It  lives  upon  fish,  and 
is  highly  destructive  to  salmon.  L.  cana- 
densis,  a  closely-allied  species,  is  the  American 
Otter.  [OTTER.] 


bSil,  U6^;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eyUt.     -Ing. 
-dan.  -tion  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  abun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  -  zhun.      tloua,  -aioui.  -clous  -  ahus.    -Wo,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  dfl» 
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lutraria— lycsena 


1&  -  trar'- 1  -  9,  >.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Hod.  Lat. 
lutrarius  =  of  or  belonging  to  an  otter,  from 
Lat.  Intro.  =  an  otter.]  ILUTRA.] 

1.  Zool. :  Otter's  shell ;  a  genus  of  conchifer- 
ous  molluscs,  family  Mactridee.     The  shell, 
which  is  oblong,  gapes  at  both  ends  ;  the  car- 
tilage-plate prominent,  with  on«  or  two  teeth 
in  front  of  it  in  each  valve  ;  animal  with  the 
mantle-lobes  closed  ;  foot  rather  large.     The 
species  burrow  vertically  in  sand  or  mud, 
especially   of  streams,    from    low    water  to 
twelve  fathoms.     Eighteen  recent  species  are 
known,  from  America,  Britain,  Africa,  ludia, 
New  Zealand,  &c. 

2.  Poteonf. :  Twenty-five  fossil  species,  from 
the  Carboniferous  onward.    (Woodward.) 

1ft -trio'- tis,  i.     [Lat.  luir(a)  =  an  otter,  and 

id  is  =  a  weasel.] 

f  alaont. :  A  flssiped  genus  from  the  Miocene, 
having  structural  affinities  both  with  the 
Civi'ts  and  the  Otters. 

•lu    trln,i.   [LECTERN.]   A  lectern.  (Carlyle.) 
16-tri  -n<B, «.  pi.    [Lat.  lutr(a)(q.v.) ;  fern.  pi. 

adj.  SUtt.  -1'nrr.J 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Mustelid*,  with  two 
genera,  Lutra  and  Enhydris.  [LUTHICTIS.] 

lu  trine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lutr(a);  Eng.  -inc.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  sub-family 
LutrinK  or  the  genus  Lutra.  (See  example 
under  PINNIPED.) 

•  lut  n  lenc*,  s.    [Eng.  lvtulen(t) ;  -ce.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lutulent;   muddi- 
neas. 

•  lilt  U  lpnt,  a.    [Lat.  lutulentui,  from  iutum 
=  mud,  mire.]    Muddy,  turbid,  thick. 

"  The  lutultnt.  spumy,  maculatorr  waters  of  sin,"— 
Aeteme:  Workt,  i.  1M. 

•Itt-wack',  •la-waok',  ».    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  Paradoxurus  typui.      {Griffith  :  Ou- 
_  tier.)    [PARADOXUKUS.] 

•Hut,  v.t.    [Lat  luxo;  Fr.  luxer ;  Sp.   luxar; 
Ital.  luxan.]    The  same  as  LUXATE  (q.v.). 
"  Stagjering  I  reeled,  and  as  I  reeled  I  (ell, 
Liattt  the  neck  joint" 

Pope:  Bomer ;  Odyuef  *'•  *>. 

•  Itlx   ate,  *  ItaL,  v.t.    [Lat.  luxatits,  pa.  jar. 
of  luxo  =  to  put  out  of  joint ;  hixus  —  dislo- 
cated ;  Or.  Xo£<j«  (loxoa)  =  slanting,  oblique.] 
To  put  out  of  joint,  to  dislocate,  to  disjoint. 

"The  bone  luxated  mak«th  compression  on  the 
neighbouring  i«rta."  —  Wieeman  .•  iturgery,  bk.  Til., 
ch.  II. 

•  lux  ate,  o.    [LUXATE,  ».]    Out  of  joint. 

i  "  Deformed  and  luxate  with  the  prosecution  of 
TanlUes."— Adami;  Workt,  i.  an. 

•  lux-a'-tion,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  huatio,  from  Lat. 
luzatut,  pa.  par.  of  luxo  —  to  put  out  of  joint ; 
FT.  luxation;  Sp.  luxation;  Ital.  lussazionc.] 

1.  The   act  of  luxating  or  dislocating   a 
Joint ;  dislocation. 

"If  the  straining  or  luxation  of  one  joint  can  so 
afflict  us.*—  Bp.  Hall :  Seaten  Upon  Earth,  \  u. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dislocated ;  a  joint 
dislocated ;  a  dislocation. 

"When  two  bones,  which,  being  naturallr  united, 
make  up  a  joint,  are  separated  from  one  another,  we 
call  it  kluxatiem."—  Wueman:  Surgery,  bk.  TiL.  ch.  U. 

•luxe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  luxut  =  pomp,  ex- 
cess, luxury  ;  Sp.  iiy'o;  Ital.  lusso.]  Luxury. 

"The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  trVd. 
And  all  the  various  fore  of  costly  pride." 

Prior :  Solomon,  ii.  7»7. 

1  Edition  de  hat :  An  edition  of  exceptional 
excellence  and  beauty  in  printing,  binding, 
and  artistic  illustration. 

ifix  il  II  a  nite,  j.     [Named  from  Luxul- 
:   lian.  in  Cornwall,  where  boulders  of  the  rock 
occur.] 

Petrol. :  A  granitoid  rock,  composed  of 
achist  in  patches,  a  flesh-coloured  orthoclase, 
and  quartz.  Not  known  in  position.  The  sar- 
cophagus in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  buried  was  made  from  it,  (Rutlty.) 

•  lux  ure, ».    [Fr.]    Luxury. 

"  He  the  forfete  of  luxure  shall  tempte." 

Sower:  C.  A.,  bk.  Til. 

sftjf  iir -I  an9e,  lux-iir-I  an-f^,s.  [Eng. 
luxuriant ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  luxuriant ;  abundant  or  exuberant 
growth ;  exuberance. 

"Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed. 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  Bale./' 

Thornton  :  Sprinff,  as, 


lux-iir'  i-ant,  a.  [Lat.  luxuriant,  pr.  par. 
of  luxurio  =  to  indulge  in  luxury  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
luxuriant;  Sp.  lujuriante;  Ital.  lussuriantt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Abundant  or  luxuriant  in  growth  ;  exu- 
berant in  plenty. 

"  Whoee  stately  steeds  luxuriant  pastures  bless. 

t'»!«  :  Homer:  Odtuey  111.  s-jr. 

2.  Abundant,  copious. 

"  A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech,   which 
youth  well.'— Boom ;  Kuayi :  Of  ToaOt  i  Act. 

II.  Hot. :  Rank ;  of  exuberant  growth. 

lux-ur'-I-ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  luxuriant;  -ly.} 
lu  a  luxuriant  manner  or  degree  ;  in  •bond- 
son  ;  exuberantly. 

"In  wilde  array  luxuriantly  he  pours 
A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores." 

Pitt:  Villa ;  Art  of  Poetry,  Hi. 

lux  iir^-I-ate,  ».t    [Lat.  luxuriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  /uxurio~to  indulge  in  luxury  (q.v.);  Fr. 
luxurier ;  Sp.  lujuriar;  Ital.  lussuriare.] 
i  Literally : 

*  1.  To  grow  luxuriantly  or  exuberantly ; 
to  grow  to  superfluous  abundance. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously. 

"  It  was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a 
most  royal  thing  to  labour."— Harrow:  Sermon*,  vol. 
ill.,  ser.  1». 

1L  fig. :  To  indulge  to  excess  ;  to  revel 
without  restraint. 

•  lux  u  rl  a   tion,  «,     (LUXURIATE.)     The 
act  or  state  of  luxuriating  ;  luxuriant  or  exu- 
berant growth. 

•  lux'-u-rl«S,  i.    [LUXURY.] 

•  litx-n-ri'-£-tjf, «.     [LUXURY.)   Luxuriance. 

"One  may  observe  a  kind  of  luxuriety  in  the  de- 
scription which  the  holy  historian  gives  of  the  traus. 
port  of  the  man  of  Jndab."— Sterne:  Workt,  iv.  11. 

lux  ur  l-ou«,  a.  (Fr.  luxurieia,  from  Lat. 
luxuriosus,  from  luxuria  =  luxury  (q.Y.) ;  Fort. 
luxurioso;  Sp.  lujurioto;  Ital.  lutsurimo.] 

*  1.  Indulging  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 

"  That  many  of  their  popes  be  such  as  I  have  said, 
naughty,  wicked,  luxuritna  man,  they  openly  confess. 
—JarJtmn:  Stem.  JVutt  of  Scrifturel,  bk.  1L.  ch.  xly. 

*  2.  Lavish,  free,  extravagant. 

"  But  as  they  wen  luxurious  in  the  vrlae."—Sake- 
<eiU:  Apologie.  bk.  IT..  1 10. 

Ii.  Indulging  in  or  given  to  luxury ;  charac- 
terized by  indulgence  in  luxury  ;  indulging  to 
excess  iu  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  with 
dress,  or  mode  of  life  generally ;  voluptuous. 

"  Though  poor,  luxuriout;  though  submissive.  Vain." 
ItoldtmitJi:  Traveller. 

4.  Contributing  or  administering  to  luxury 
or  extravagant  and  excessive  indulgence  In 
living,  dress,  &c. 

"  Those  whom  last  tliou  aaw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  In  acts  of  prowes*  eminent." 

Hilton  :  P.  I*,  ll.  7U. 

5.  Attended  with  luxury ;  effeminate,  volup- 
tuous.   (Cooper :  Tatk,  i.  625.) 

6.  Dainty,  delicate. 

"  l.uxuriout  dainties,  destined  to  the  golf 
Immense  of  gluttony,  were  known. 

Coiaper  :  To  Bit  father.    (TraraL) 

7.  Furnished    with   luxuries,    dainties,    or 
delicacies  :  as,  a  luxuriaut  table. 

*  8.   Lustful,    libidinous,    unchaste,  lasci- 
vious. 

"Bhe  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxuriovt  bed." 

fOmluep. :  J/ucA  Ada  About  .VotUng,  iv.  1. 

*  9.  Luxuriant,  exuberant. 

"  Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  ttmuSoui  blos- 
soms." Longfellow:  Keanaeline.  ii.  3. 

lux-ur   I-oti»-iy,  adv.   (Eng.  luxurima;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  luxurious  manner  or  fashion ;  deli- 
cately, voluptuously,  effeminately. 

"To  spend  the  time  luxuriant'*." 

Daniel :  Clguet  *  the  Syren. 
"2.  Lasciviously. 

"  Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxurioutly  pick'd  out." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  ill.  U 

lux  iir  I  -  oils  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  luxuriaut; 
-ii£ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  luxu- 
rious ;  the  state  of  being  given  to  indulgence 
in  luxury. 

"The  exceeding  luxurioutneu  of  this  gluttonous 
age."-/Md?»  :  BIO.  World,  bk.  1.,  cb.  v..  |  5. 

•  lux'  n-rist,  ».    (Eng.  luxury);  -tot.]    One 
who  indulges  in  luxury. 

aftx'-lli-l*,  *  lux  -n-ri6,  «.  [O.  Fr.  luxure, 
luxiire,  ironi  Lat.  luxuria,,  from  luxus  =  pomp, 
excess,  luxury  ;  Port,  luxuria ;  8p.  lujuria ; 
Ital.  luxsuria.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  Indulgence  in  sins  of  the  flesh.    (Tfti* 
meaning  was  derived  from  the  mediaeval  ethics.) 

"  O  1  foute  lust  of  luxurif,  to  thin*  end* 
But  only  that  UIOM  laioteit  niju.nei  mind. 
But  veraily  tbou  wolt  hit  body  iheude." 

Chauctr:  C.  T.,  5.847. 

2.  Extravagant  or  excessive  indulgence  in 
the  gratification  of  the  appetites  or  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  rich  and  expensive 
diet,  or  costly  dress  and  equipage. 


bestowed  on  luxury—  lor  which  eleguioa 
anil  ttute  are  but  another  uauie."—  (ioldtmith  :  7.W 
B-x.  No.  5. 

3.  A  life  of  delicacy,  effeminacy,  or  voluptu- 
ousness ;  luxurious  living. 

"  When  this  impottor  WM  thrown  Into  prison  (or 
hii  fi-itud,  hia  followers  maintained  him  iu  luxury."—  • 
Jtacaulay  •'  &<*(•  Kmj.t  ch.  v. 

4.  That  which  is  delightful  or  especiallv 
gratifying  to  the  senses  or  feelings  :  espec., 
that  which  gratifies  the  appetite  ;  a  dainty,  a 
delicacy  ;  delicious  food  or  diet. 

5.  Anything   indulged  in   for  pleasure   or 
gratification,  not  from  necessity. 

"  Or  |>re*s  the  biuhful  stranger  to  his  food, 
An  J  learu  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

GoUimith:  TrnteU'W. 

*   6.   Luxuriance,    exuberance;    luxuriai* 

growth. 

II.  Law  :  Luxury  was  formerly  deemed  • 
punishable  offence.  The  statute  making  it  BO 
was  repealed  by  19  &  20  Viet.  c.  W.  Pre- 
viously it  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

luz,  «.  [Heb.  vb  (l««)  =  (1)  «  hazel  tree,  or. 
much  more  probably,  the  almond-tree  ;  (2) 
the  bone  described  below.]  In  Rabbinical 
legends  ,  an  unidentified  bone  in  the  human 
body,  destined  to  be  the  germ  of  the  glorified 
body  at  the  resurrection.  According  to  Bur- 
torf  (Lex.  Talm.),  it  was  the  <w  «occyffist  or 
one  or  the  lumbar  vertebra-. 

"  Hadrian  (WDOM  bouea  may  they  be  ground,  and 
hU  name  blotted  out)  once  aYked  Rabbi  Juahui  ben 
Chanaiila,  'From  what  shall  the  human  frame  be 
reconstructed  when  It  rites  again?'  '  Prom  LIU  in  the 
backbone,'  WM  the  answer.  '  Prove  this  to  me  '  said 
Hadrian.  Then  the  Rabbi  took  lui,  a  small  bone  at 
the  spine,  and  immened  it  in  water,  but  It  wu  not 
softened:  he  put  it  into  the  fire,  bat  It  WM  not  con- 
sumed ;  he  put  It  into  a  mill,  but  it  could  not  b* 
pounded  ;  be  placed  it  upon  an  anvil  and  struck  it 
with  a  hammer,  but  the  anvil  split  and  the  hamm.tr 
WM  broken.'—  MidraiH  Kohrttt  (to.  114,  8)  in  Bertkon: 
Talm.  Mite  el.,  p.  295. 

lu  ion  ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  wh«r« 
found,  Luzon;  suit'.  -itc(Min.),] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  with  slight  trace* 
of  cleavage.  Hardness,  3*5;  sp.  gr.  4*42; 
colour,  dark  reddish  steel-gray,  on  exposure 
turning  violet.  Lustre,  black  and  metallic  ; 
streak,  black  ;  brittle.  Comp.  :  sulphur,  33-14; 
antimony,  2*15  ;  arsenic,  16'52  ;  copper,  47'51. 
Closely  related  to  Enargite  (q.v.).  Found  at 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 

lu  zu  la,  *  lu  fi-^-Ia,  *.  [From  Ital.  Iu«. 
ciola  =.  a  glowworm,  which  the  heads  of  flower.... 
wet  with  dew  and  sparkling  by  moonlight, 
feebly  resemble.  (Sir  J.  E.  Smith.)] 

Bot.  :  Wood-rush  ;  a  genus  of  Juncacec 
(Rushes).  It  has  soft,  plane,  generally  hairy 
leaves,  a  glumaceous  perianth  of  six  leaves, 
and  a  one-celled,  three-valved  capsule  with 
three  seeds.  About  forty  are  known,  all  from 
temperate  or  cold  climates.  They  grow  in 
woods,  pastures,  and  ou  mountain  elevations. 
Those  which  grow  under  the  shade  of  trees 

g  reserve  their  verdure  in  winter.    The  Field 
ush.  L.  campctiru,  is  very  common. 

-If,  «</.  [See  def.  O.  H.  O.  lih;  Goth,  leikt; 
Ger.  lich  ;  Dut  lijk  ;  Icel.  likr.Jegr.]  [LIKE,  a.) 
A  common  adjectival  and  adverbial  ending  in 
English.  As  an  adjectival  ending,  as  in 
man-fy,  it  represents  the  A.S.  -Zic  =  like  ;  at 
an  adverbial  ending,  as  in  spleudid-fy.  tha 
A.S.  lict. 

*  ly  am,  s.    [LEAM.]     A  leash  for  holding 
hounds. 

"  In  a  pyde  lyam  leading  forth  h  is  hound." 

Drafton  :  Potmt,  p.  1L 

ly'-art,  *  ly-arde,  o.  to.  Fr.  Hard.}  [LIART.J 
Of  "a  mixed  colour  ;  gray,  gray-haired. 
"  Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu*  black, 

But  aoe  wi'  If  art  lining.*'         Burnt  :  ffoly  fair. 

*  lyb   icke,  *  lib  7yclt,  a.  [Lat.  Libycu*.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Libya  ;  Libyan. 

ly  -cse'-na,  *•  [Or.  Avxati/a  (lukaina)  =  a  she- 
wolf.] 

Entom.  :  Copper-Butterfly,  so  called  because 
a  bright  coppery-red  prevails  in  the  wing- 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian*     ».  OB  =  e ;    ey     a.    qa  =  kw. 
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Colouring,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lycaeuidie(q.v,).  Lycosna  phkeas  is  the  Small 
Copper,  and  L.  rfw/«r,  the  largest  species  of 
the  genus,  formerly  common  in  the  fens  of 
the  Eastern  counties,  is  the  Large  Copper. 
In  L.  gordius  ttte  metallic  hue  is  strongly 
glossed  with  blue  or  purple.  All  Continental. 

y-980n'-I-die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lyccen(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ;n|.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Butterflies,  nearly 
world-wide  in  distribution.  The  individuals 
are  small,  the  wing-expanse  seldom  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  The  pre- 
vailing colours  are  blue,  copper-red,  or  brown. 
Chief  genera  :  Miletus,  Zeritis,  Lycsena,  Poly- 
ommatus,  Hypochrysops,  Thecla,  Zephyrus, 
Am  bly podia,  and  Eumaeus. 

/  can  thrope,  *.  [Gr.  Awca^pwiro*  (lukan- 
thropos),  from  AU'KO?  (lukos)  =  a  wolf,  and 
"tvtfpuwros  (anthropos)  =  a  man.] 

*  1.  A  man  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  endowed 
with  a  wolfs  nature  and  propensities  ;  a  were- 
wolf (q.v.). 

2.  A  person  suffering  from  lycanthropy 
Cq.v.). 

y  can  thro  pi  a,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [LYCAN- 

THROPE.] 

Path, :  A  species  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  believes  himself  transformed  into  a 
wolf. 

"  Many  examples  of  lyoanthropia  are  on  record, 
although  an  extremely  rare  disease  at  the  present 
day.  Those  labouring  under  lycanthropia,'  says 
Paulus  JEgineta,  'go  out  during  the  night,  imitating 
wolves  in  all  things,  and  lingering  about  sepulchres 
until  morning.  You  may  recognise  such  persons  by 
these  marks;  they  are  pale,  their  vision  feeble,  their 
eyes  dry,  tongue  very  dry,  and  the  flow  of  saliva 
•topped ;  but  they  are  thirsty,  and  they  have  Incur- 
able ulceratioDs  from  frequent  falls.'" — BucknUt  A 
Tu*« :  Ptycholvgical  Medicine,  p.  203. 

ly-can-thrdp'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y) ; 
-ic,]  Afflicted  with  lycanthropy. 

"In  a  fit  of  lycanfhropic  madness,  she  came  upon 
two  children."— A  B.  Gould  :  Were-  Waive*,  ch.  vi. 

ly  can  thrip  Ut,  *.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y)  ; 
-ist.]  The  same  as  LYOAMTHROPB  (q.v.). 

"  Korestus  pronounces  the  man  to  be  a  lycanthrop- 
iff,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  poor  fellow  believed 
himself  to  be  transformed  Into  a  wolf."— &  B.  Gould  : 
Wcr*.  Woltfet,  ch.  v. 

ly-can'-throp-ous,  a.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y) 
•O'ts.]  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  lycanthropy  (q.v.). 

"  There  are  two  unfailing  characteristics  of  lucan- 
thropout  belief :— (If  There  can  nowhere  be  a  living 
belief  In  contemporary  metamorphosis  into  any 
animal  which  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  particular 
locality;  «)  Belief  in  metamorphosis  into  the  animal 
most  prominent  in  any  locality  itself  acquires  a  special 
prominence."— /.  R.  F,  McLennan,  in  Jsncyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  0tbJ,  XT.  89. 

ly   can-throp   y,    t ly  kan  throp  y,  '- 

[LVCANTHROPE.] 

Anthrop. :  In  a  wide  sense,  the  term  lycan- 
thropy is  used  for  what  Tylor  calls  the  Doc- 
trine of  Werewolves—"  That  certain  men  by 
natural  gift  or  mngic  art  can  turn,  for  a  time, 
into  ravening  wild  beasts."  Less  widely,  it 
denotes  a  belief  in  the  temporary  change  of  a 
man  into  a  wolf.  Such  belief  was  once  widely 
spread.  The  dominant  Aryans  in  India  in 
long-past  ages  described  the  rude  indigenes 
by  an  epithet  signifying  "  changing  their 
shape  at  will."  In  classic  times  we  find  the 
belief  in  Herodotus  (iv.  105),  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  34),  in  Petronius  Arbiter  (Sat  62,  ad  Jin.), 
and  in  Virgil  (Eel.  viii.  95-99).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  17);  it 
flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was 
viewed  as  a  form  of  demoniacal  possession. 
Lycanthropy  seems  to  have  been  first  viewed 
rationally  in  1603,  when,  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Grenier,  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  "an 
insane  delusion,  not  a  crime."  Strange  to 
»ay,  in  France,  where  this  just  conclusion 
was  come  to  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  the 
belief  in  werewolves  still  lingers,  and  within 
the  hist  twenty  years  Mr.  Baring-Gould  found 
it  impossible  to  get  a  guide  after  dark  across 
a  wild  place  said  to  be  naunted  by  a  loupgarou. 
(Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (1873),  ch.  viii.,  where  a 
copious  bibliography  will  be  found  ;  see  also 
Baring-Gould :  Book  of  Were-wolves.) 

"  Lykanthropy 

I  comprehend  ;  for,  without  transformation. 
Men  become  wolves."     Byron  :  Don  Juan,  i*.  20. 

ly-ca  -on,  s.  [Gr.  \vnaw  (Lukaon),  a  king  of 
Arcadia,  father  of  Callisto.  Said  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  wolf  because  he  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  Jupiter ;  or,  according  to 


Ovid  (Met.  i.  163-239),  because  he  tried  to 
murder  Jupiter,  who  was  his  guest.] 

Zool. :  An  aberrant  genus  of  Canidse,  con- 
taining but  one  species,  Lycaon,  pictus  (venati- 
cus),  the  Hunting-dog.  The  head  resembles 
that  of  a  hyaena,  and  there  are  but  four  toes 
on  each  foot.  It  is  gregarious,  and  commits 
great  depredations  on  flocks  of  sheep.  Habi- 
tat, Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile. 

ly-9e'-um,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr,  Avitetoi'  (lukeion), 
so  named  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Apollo  AVK«IO«  (Lukeios),  or  the  wolf-slayer ; 
AVOIDS  (lukeios)  =  pertaining  to  s  wolf;  AUKOS 
(lukos)  =  a  wolf.] 

1.  A  gymnasium  or  public  palaestra  with 
covered    walks    in   thn   eastern    suburb   of 
Athens,  in  which  Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house,  room,  or  apartment  set  apart 
for  instruction,  lectures,  or  discourses. 

3.  An  association  or  society  for  literary 
improvement  and  study. 

4.  A  school  for  higher  education  preparatory 
to  the  universities. 

Iy9h'-gate,  *.    [LICHGATE.] 

lych'-nis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Avxm  (luchnis) 
=  a  plant  with  a  bright  scarlet  flower,  used 
for  garlands.  Hooker  and  Arnott  derive  it 
from  Avxvos  (luchnos)  =  a  light ;  because  the 
thick,  cottony  substance  on  the  leaves  of 
some  species,  or  of  a  similar  plant,  have  been 
employed  as  wicks  for  lamps.] 

Bot.  :  Campion,  a  genus  of  Caryophyllacese, 
sub-order  Silenese.  The  corolla  is  monophyl- 
lous,  tubular,  five-toothed ;  the  petals  five- 
clawed,  sometimes  divided  on  the  limb ; 
stamens,  ten ;  styles,  usually  five,  capsule 
opening  by  five  or  ten  teeth.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  all  from  the  northern 
hemisphere.  L.  dinrna  and  L.  rhalcedimica 
are  saponaceous.  The  latter,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  forms  a  frequent  and  brilliant  border 
for  flower  beds. 

If  Rock  Lychnis : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Viscaria. 

*  ly'ch'-iute,  *.    [Gr.  AvxiaTn«  (luchnitto)  =»  of 
or  like  a  lamp;  AV\KOS  (I uchnos)  =  a  lamp,  a 
light.]    An  old  name  for  Parian  marble,  from 
its  being  quarried  by  lamplight. 

*  ly'ch'-no'-blte,  5.  [Gr.  At^o/Sioc  (luchnobios) 
=  living  by  lamplight ;  Avxfo?  (luchnos)  —  a 
lamp,  and  /3to«  (';i"s>  =  life.]    One  who  labours 
or  transacts  his  business  by  night,  sleeping  by 
day. 

lych  no  scope,  *.  [Gr.  Avwos  (luchnos)  = 
a  lamp,  a  light,  and  cntoire'w  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 
Arch. :  A  small  narrow  window  near  the 
ground  in  the  chancel  of  a  church,  so  dis- 
posed that  through  it  a  person  outside  may 
see  the  priest  at  the  altar  during  the  act  of 
consecration. 

Iy^9'-Ine,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  Lyc(ium  barbarum); 
Eng.  suit',  -lite.} 

Chem. :  A  base  contained  in  the  Box  Thorn 
(Lycium  barbarum).  The  base  obtained  from 
the  hydrochlorate  is  a  white  radio-crystalline 
mass,  which  has  a  sharp  taste,  dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether. 
Most  of  its  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

lj^9  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  \VKIOV  (lukion)  =  a  kind  of 
Lycian  thorny  shrub.] 

Bot.  :  Boxthorn  :  a  genus  of  Solanacese,  tribe 
Atropea.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
spinose,  with  white,  yellow,  rose-coloured, 
purple,  or  scarlet  flowers.  About  thirty  are 
known.  Lycium  turopoeum  is  used  for  hedges 
in  the  Greek  Islands,  though,  perhaps,  not  wild 
there.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  Spain 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  They  are  also  eaten  in 
India,  where  goats  browse  on  the  plant.  The 
berries  are  reputed  aphrodisiac.  L.  barbarum 
is  sometimes  found  in  cottage  gardens  in 
Britain,  as  are  other  species  in  gardens  gener- 
ally. 

ly-coV-to"  nine,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  (Aconitum), 
Lycocton(um) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Chen. :  A  base  extracted,  together  with 
acolyctine,  from  wolfsbane  (Aconitum  Lycoc- 
tonum)  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  separated 
from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  in  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  warty  groups  of  crystals,  very 
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soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is  coloured  bright 
red  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

ly-cd'-dea,  s.  [Gr.  AVKW$IJ«  (lukodcs),  con- 
tracted from  \vKoet&r)s  (lukoeidcs),  wolf-like: 
^vKo^(lukos)—a.  wolf,  and  e'ios  (eidos)~  form.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lycodidae.  Nine  species  are  known  from  th« 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  four  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent,  tycodet 
mucosus  is  from  Northumberland  Sound. 

ly-co'-dl  dw,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  lycod(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthy,  :  A  family  of  Fishes  of  the  order 
Anacathini,  division  Anocanthini  Gadoidei. 
Marine  littoral  fishes  of  small  size,  resembling 
Blennies,  chiefly  represented  in  high  latitudes, 
a  few  living  within  the  tropical  zone.  There 
is  one  rare  British  species,  Gymnelis  imfierbis, 
the  Beardless  Ophldium.  Length,  about  throe 
inches  ;  depth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

ly'-ci-dd'n,  «.  [Gr.  Av«o«  (lukos)  =a  wolf, 
and  oSove  (odvus),  genit.  OJOJTO?  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lycodontidse  (q.v.  ).  Lycodon  capen&is,  a 
South  African  snake,  is  shining  greenish-  brown 
above,  head  with  variations,  and  the  scales 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  less  distinctly 
marked  with  white  specks  than  those  of  the 
side.  Length  about  fourteen  inches.  It 
affects  damp  situations,  near  localities  favour- 
able for  concealment.  Like  most  of  the  In* 
nocua  of  South  Africa,  its  movements  art 
slow. 

*  ly   co  dont,  *.    [LYCODON.] 

PaUeont.  (PI)  :  Teeth  like  those  of  a  wolf-fish, 


pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyco- 
don,  genit.  lycodont(is)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  innocuous  colubriform 
snakes,  from  India  and  Africa.  Body  of 
moderate  length,  muzzle  flat,  pupil  vertical. 
They  are  ground  snakes.  Those  of  India  live 
on  skinks,  while  the  African  species  devours 
mice  and  other  small  nocturnal  mammals. 


,  5.  [Gr.  Avieof  (lukos)  =a  wolf, 
and  -yoAa  (gala)  =  milk.  So  named  because, 
when  the  plants  are  young,  they  resemble  a 
mass  of  thick  cream.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  myxogastrous  ftingala. 
Lycogala  epidendron  has  heads  almost  the  size 
of  a  nut,  with  only  yellow,  yellowish,  or 
pinkish-white  spores.  One  species  has  a 
blood-like  pulp. 

ly-ci-per-da'-cg-»f  ».  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  lyoo- 
perd(on);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  GASTEBOMYCETES.  [Lv- 
COPERDON.] 


ly  co-per  -dim,  *.  [Gr.  Avmc  (lukos)  =  * 
wolf,  and  irip5oft.at  (perdomai)  =  to  break  wind 
backwards.] 

Bot.  :  Puff-ball  ;  a  genus  of  fungals,  order 
Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdacese,  sub-order 
Trichogastres.  It  has  a  double  peridium,  the 
outer  coat  breaking  into  warts,  spines,  scales, 
&c.  Lycoperdon  Bovista  is  eatable.  The  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  may  be  used  as  a 
styptic.  L.  giganteum,  a  large,  indehiscent 
species,  has  also  been  used  as  a  styptic  and 
for  tinder  ;  the  fumes  produce  the  effect  of 
chloroform.  L.  gemmatum  is  the  Common 
Puff-ball. 

lycoperdon-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  commer- 
cial name  of  the  underground  fungals  of  the 
genus  Elaphomyces. 

ly  co-pcr'-el  con,  ly  co  per  si  cum,  i. 
[Gr.  Avicos  (lukos)  =  a  wolf,  and  wtp<rin6v 
(persicon)  =  (as  adj.)  Persian  ;  (as  subst) 
=  pearl.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Solanacese,  closely  akin  to 
Solanum.  Ten  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  South  America.  Lycopersicon  esculentum 
is  the  Tomato  or  Love-apple  [TOMATO.] 


*.    [LYCOPODIUM.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium 
(q.v.). 

ly-cdp'-i-dal,   a.       [Mod.    Lat.    lycopodalm 
(q.v.).] 
Bot,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Lyco- 
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podlnm,  or  the  order  Lyi-opodiaceip,  as  the 
Lycopodal  Alliance.    (Lindley.) 

ly  co  po  da  lea,  ..  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycopo- 
d(n<m);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -ales.] 

Sot.  :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  consisting  of 
vascular  flowerlesa  plants  with  axillary  or 
radical,  one  or  many-celled  spore  cases,  and 
•pores  of  two  sorts.  Orders  Lycojiodiaeea? 
and  MarsileaceK  (q.v.). 

ly  co  pode,  i.    [LYCopODiriiL] 

Bat.,  Comm.,  <tc.  :  The  powder  contained  in 
the  spore-cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and 
L.  Selago.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  for 
theatrical  lightning,  also  to  roll  up  pills, 
which,  when  coated  with  It,  may  be  put  into 
water  without  being  moistened.  (Lindley.) 

ly  c6  po  dl  a  96  88,  .<.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyco- 
podi(um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -tuna.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Clubmosses.  An  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Lycopodalea.     It  consists  of  moss- 
like  plants,  the  rootstock  running,  creeping, 
constituting  a  corm,  or  wanting.  Stem  dicho- 
tomnusly    branched  ;   leaves   imbricate,    all 
round  or  in  two  to  six  rows  ;  capsules,  called 
sporangia,  sessile  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves,  or 
iu  that  of  the  scales  of  a  terminal  or  axillary 
sessile  or  stalked  cone  ;  one  to  three-celled, 
with  inacrospores  aud  microspores,  the  former 
marked  at  the  top  with  two  radiating  lines. 
Distribution  world-wide.   Known  genera,  four 
or    Are;     species    numerous,    including    the 
genus  Lycopodium,  which  contains  about  100 
specie*. 

2.  Palaobot.  :  The  Lycopodf  aceae  seem  to  have 
begun  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  with  the  Lepido- 
dendroids,  Pachytheca  and  Psilpphyton.    The 
genus  Lepidodendron,  to  which  some  species 
of  plants  from  the  Devonian,  and  about  forty 
(half  of  them  British)  from  the  Carboniferous, 
with  a  few  from  the  Permian,  have  been  re- 
ferred, is  believed  to  have  been  LycopoUia- 
ceous.     They  were  gigantic  when  compared 
with  modern  Lycopodinms.  Their  fruits  were 
Lepidostrobi.    There  are  also,  in  the  Devonian 
»nd  Carboniferous,  Lepidophloios,  Cordaltes, 
and  Lyeopodites,  the  second  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  been    coniferoua.      Mr.    Car- 
ruthers  considers  Sigillaria  to  have  been  Lyco- 
podiaceons.    It  is  found  in  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous,  being  a  very  marked  feature  of 
the  latter  rocks. 

ly  co  po  dl  a  ceous  (oe  as  •%),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  lycopodiaot((t)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -0115.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Lycopodiace;e, 
resembling  the  Lycopodiacete  (q.v.). 

"  Upon  these  gnmnds  Mr.  Carrutberm  decides  against 
the  view  that  Sigillaria  U  a  gyinnaiperaiou*  exogen 
and  he  regards  it  U  cirptogaintc  and  lycopodlaceauii." 
:  Palamt..  11.  MO. 


ly  cSp'-i-dite,  «.    [LYCOPODITES.] 

Paksont.  :  A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus 
Lycopodites. 

ly-oop-A  di-tes,i.  [Mod.  Lat.l»copod(i«m); 
Lat  sue*.  -Ua.] 

Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  akin  to 
Lycopodium.  The  leaves  are  inserted  all 
round  the  stem  or  in  two  opposite  rows. 
Morris  enumerates  species  from  the  Coal 
Measures,  from  the  Oolitic  Shale,  and  from 
the  London  Clay.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Devonian. 

ly  c6  po  di  fim,  >.  [Gr.  AW'KOS  (lukos)  = 
a  wolf,  and  irovs  (pwu),  genit.  woSos  (podus)= 
afoot.) 

Bot.  :  Clubmoss.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lycopodiacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
perennial  plants,  with  erect,  prostrate,  or 
creeping  stems,  small  leaves,  and  reniform 
or  one-celled,  two-valved  capsules.  The  spores 
of  Lycopodium  are  used  for  coating  pills, 
and  the  hands  when  rubbed  with  them 
may  be  dipped  in  water  without  becoming 
wet.  L.  clavaivm  is  emetic,  and  L.  Selago 
cathartic,  but  they  are  dangerous.  They 
can  be  used  externally  as  counter  irri- 
tants. L.  cartharticjtm  (?)  or  rubrum,  a  South 
American  plant,  is  violently  purgative.  It 
has  been  used  in  elephantiasis.  L.  phlegmaria 
and  L.  squamatum  are  aphrodisiac.  It  is  said 
that  woollen  clothes  boiled  with  it  become 
blue  if  afterwards  treated  with  Brazil  wood. 

ly  cop  -sis,  ».     [Lat.  lycopsia;  Or.  AVKO^K 
(lukopsis),  AUKOI^OS  (Ittkopsos),  \vKaifftH  (lukap- 
*»)  =  a  plant  like  alkaneL] 
Sot.  :    Formerly  regarded   as    a  genus    of 


boraginaceous  plants,  tribe  Anchnsete.  By 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  made  a  sub-genus  of  Au- 
cuusa.  The  corolla  tube  is  curved,  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  oblique  limb  ;  the  nutlets 
with  the  ring  equal  at  the  base.  Anchvjia 
(Lycopsii)  arvensis  is  the  Bugloss  (q.v.). 

ly'-cS-pus,  s.  (Gr.  Ai/««  (Uikos)  =  a  wolf, 
and  vow  (pou«)  =  a  foot,  which  the  leaves 
faintly  resemble.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Labiataa.  family  Menthidce. 
The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  limbs  of  the  corolla 
nearly  equal  ;  stamens  only  two.  Known 
species,  two.  One,  Lycnput  ewopomt,  has 
blnish-white,  purple-dotted  flowers. 

ly-co  -sa,  i.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  Av'nx 
(Ivkta)  =  a  wolfT  The  genus  is  so  named  from 
the  predatory  habits  of  some  of  the  species. 


Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lycosidaa  (q.vA  Lycosa  piratica  is  British. 
The  most  celebrated  species  Is  L.  tarantula, 
the  Tarantula  (q.v.). 


«.     [Gr. 

a  wolf,  and  tr&vtxK  (aauros),  aavpa  (saura)  =  a 
lizard.] 

Palaeont.  :  A  genus  of  Tbecodonta  of  Trias- 
slc  (?)  age. 

ly-co  -si-dJB,  i.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  !yco»(a)  ;  Lat. 
fem.  jil.  adj.  suff.  -irUc.\ 

EnUm.:  Wolf  Spiders.  A  widely-dis- 
tributed family  of  wandering  predaceous 
Spiders,  tribe  Dipneumones.  Ocelli  generally 
in  three  rows  ;  cephalothorax  robust,  but 
narrowed  anteriorly;  falces  vertical,  three 
pairs  of  spinnerets,  legs  usually  terminated 
by  three  claws  without  any  scopule  or  ad- 
hesive hairs.  Many  of  the  species  frequent 
woods  and  dry  commons  ;  others,  as  Lyooaa 
piratica,  are  aquatic.  Chief  genera,  Lycosa 
and  Dolomedes. 

ly  c6t  r4  paL   a.     [Or.   AVKOC   (toio.)  -  a 
wolf,  and  rpoiroc  (tropoa)  =a  turn,  a  direction.] 
Bot.  :   An  orthotropal  ovule  curved  down- 
wards like  a  horseshoe. 

ly  -da,   «.     [Or.,  fem.  of  Av&fe  (Lvdoj)  =  a 
LydTsn.) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
family  Tenthredinidas.  The  species  are  many. 
Lyda  prattnsis  and  L.  campestris  feed  on 
pine-trees,  which  they  injure,  and  L.  bauia  on 
the  beech. 

•  Ijrd  -dern.  ».    (LYTHER.]     An  Idle  fellow. 

"His  better  that  yonnfe  I.yddcm<*  »epe  than  olde 
men."—  Vocacyon  of  John  Bait.    (UM.) 

lyd'-I-a,».    [Or.] 

Astron.  :  [  ASTEROID,  110). 

Lyd  Tan,  a.    [Lat.  Lydiiu,  from  Or.  Avit'a 
(L«du»)  =  Lydia.] 

1.  Gtoo..  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  ruled  over  by  Croesus, 
and  afterwards  a  Persian  satrapy.  Its  in- 
habitants were  noted  for  their  effeminacy  and 
voluptuousness  ;  hence,  Lydian  came  to  mean 
effeminate,  voluptuous,  soft. 

"  Ever  against  eating  carat 


2.  Untie: 

(1)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,   the 
highest  in  pitch;  its  music  was  of  a  soft, 
pleasing  character. 

(2)  The  fifth  of  the  Ecclesiastical  modes,  called 
by  mediaeval  writers,  Modus  loetua  (the  joyful 
mode),  from  its  general  jubilant  character. 

Lydian  stone,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BASANITE  (q.v.). 

lyd'-ine, »    [Bug.  i¥d(«a>i)  (f);  -int.] 

Chem. :  A  violet  dye,  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on  aniline. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  fatty 
acids,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzol, 
but  insoluble  la  water  and  in  fatty  oils.  It 
dyes  wool,  silk,  and  mordanted  cotton,  and 
the  tisanes  dyed  with  it  are  not  altered  by 
alkaline  carbonates  or  ammonia.  Lydine  is  a 
poison  when  taken  internally,  or  when  al- 
lowed to  come  iu  direct  contact  with  the  blood. 

lyd'-ite,  s.     [Gr.  AvSia.  At0os(I*<K<Uittos)  = 
Lydlan-stone ;  sulf.  -iU  (iltn.)  (q.v.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  BASANITE  (q.v.). 

lye 0),  "lee.  "leye.  -He.  "ley.  «.    [A.s. 
ttdh;  cogn.  with  Cut.  loog ;  Ger.  laugc;  0.  H. 


Ger.  louga;  Icel.  iauj.]  A  solution  of  an 
alkali  ;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt 
imbibed  from  the  ashes  of  wood.  Used  iu. 
soap-making,  in  neutralizing  an  acid,  in 
cleansing  grease  from  objects,  snch  as  thitt 
iron  plates  in  the  operation  of  tinning,  oTCv 

lye  (2),  «.    [Prob.  from  lie  (2),  ».] 

Itail.-eng.  :  A  siding,  offset,  or  loop,  front 
a  main  line,  on  to  which  trucks  may  be  run 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading: 
also  a  siding  or  set  of  rails  at  a  terminus  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

"lye  (3),..    [LIE  (IX*.) 
•lye,  ».i.    [LIE  (!),».] 

ly'-Sll-lte,  ».  [Named  after  the  eminent 
geologist  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ;  sun".  -He  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  langite  (q.v.),  ofa  bluish- 
white  colour,  occurring  in  fibrous  encrusta- 
tions. When  named  it  was  regarded  as  a  hy- 
drated  sulphate  of  copper  ana  lime,  but  sub- 
sequent analyses  proved  it  to  be  a  mixture  of 
gypsum  and  langite.  The  same  substance 
was,  about  the  same  time,  named  Devilline-. 
after  the  chemist  St.  Claire-Devine.  Found 
with  langite  in  Cornwall. 

ly  en  9eph'-a-la,  s.  pi.  [Or.  Avu  (hid)  =  (a 
loose,  and  ryKc^aA'ot  (engktphalon)  =  the  brain,] 
ZooL  :  Owen's  first  and  lowest  group  or  sub- 
class of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  "  t  ho 
comparatively  loose  or  disconnected  state  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  size  of  these- 
hemispheres  is  so  small  that  they  leave  ex> 
posed  the  olfactory  ganglions,  the  cerebellum, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes  ;  their  sur- 
face is  generally  smooth  ;  the  anfractnosities, 
when  present,  are  few  and  simple."  The  L>  en- 
cephala  Include  the  orders  Marsupiaiia  (with 
four  families,  Rhizophaga,  Poephaga,  Carpo- 
phaga,  and  Elltoroophaga),  and  Monotreniattv 
(with  two  genera,  Echidna  and  Ornitho- 
rhyncus). 

ly  en  soph'  a-lofis,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  lyen- 
aphaHa);  -out.]  Belonging  to,  or  cbaracto 
istio  of  the  Lyencephala  (q.v.). 

"Th«  lv*nt*iAaltnu  mammaliji  art  dnguioutat*."-* 
Omn  .•  Clou.  MfmmaUah  p.  17. 

"lyf...      [LIFE.] 

ly  gee  -I-d»,  ».  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lygalw)  ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itlir.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Geocores  or  Land 
Bugs  (q.v.).  .  The  scutellum  is  short  aud 
triangular  ;  two  ocelli,  antenna?  four-jointed, 
springing  from  below  a  straight  line  drawn, 
from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  rostrum, 
which  has  four  nearly  equal  joints.  The 
membrane  of  the  hemelytra  has  usually  four 
o>  five  longitudinal  veins.  Chief  genera, 
Rhyparochromns,  Piatygaster,  and  Lygteua 

(q'.x 

ly  g»  -us,  «.  [Gr.  Au-you*  (higaiot)  =  dark, 
shadowy,  gloomy,  from  its  being  the  habit  of 
the  insects  to  secrete  themselves.] 

Entun.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lygaeidse  (q.v.).  These  insects  are  generally 
red,  banded  and  spotted  with  black,  fjygana 
tquettris,  L.  taxatUit,  and  L.  familiaris  are 
found  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

ly  ge  -urn,  >.  [Or.  Myot  (Ingot)  »  a  pliant 
twig  or  rod  lit  for  wickerwork.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalaridess, 
Only  known  species,  LygeumSpartum,  a  rather 
handsome  Indian  grass  with  extensive  root- 
stocks  growing  in  sand,  which  it  binds  to- 
gether. It  is  the  esparto  grass  (q.v.). 


lyg-I-*,  t  UtV-.-",  ». 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  family  Onis- 
cida?.  Lygia  occanica  is  the  Great  Sea-slater 
of  the  British  ccasts. 

ly  go'-di-um,  «.  [Or.  Avy««ii«  (lugodb)  — 
like  a  lUy  twig  ;  \vyos  (luqoi)  =  a  plant,  twig, 
or  rod.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns,  tribe  Schizaeae.  The 
species  are  elegant  twining  plants,  which 
bind  together  the  small  shrubs  among  which 
they  grow. 

ly'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [LiE  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B*  A»  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Set) 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siidst.  ;  The  act  or  habit  of  telling 

lies  ;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 


Bite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  fall ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdV 
Syrian.    <e,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


lying— lyonetidae 
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ly'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  «.    [Lie  (2),  ».] 
.  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  jwrticiji.  urfj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  rubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  re- 
cumbent or  prostratt.. 

*  lying-down,  ».    A  woman's  accouche- 
ment, childbirth. 

•lying-house,  «.     A  prison  for  great 
offenders. 

lying-in,  a.  &  t. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  in  childbirth  :  as,  a  woman  lying- 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  childbirth  :  as, 
a  lying-in  hospital. 

B.  As  subnt. :  The  act  of  bearing  a  child, 
ckildbirth. 

lying  panels,  s.  pi. 
Arch. :  Panels  in  which  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

lying  to, .-.-. 

Kant. :  The  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails 
are  so  disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 

Jy-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lying  (1);  -Jy.]  In  a 
lying  manner  ;  with  lies  ;  falsely. 

lyke  wake,  s.  [LICHWAKK.]  An  assembly 
of  persons  to  watch  in  the  chamber  of  a 
corpse  by  night. 

"'Ay  ay— dead  enough,'  said  another,  'but  here's 
what  shall  give  him  a  rousing  li/kevrake-"— Soutt  : 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

'•  lym,  s.    [LIAM.]    A  lime-hound  or  limmer. 

"  Hound  or  spaniel,  braeh  or  lym." 

Shatetf.  :  Lear.  111.  6. 

.lyme,  s.     [Corrupt,  from  Lat.  elymut  (q.v.).] 
Bot.,  <tc.  :  (See  the  compound). 

lyme  grass,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Elymus  (q.T.). 

ly-mex'-y-lSn, ».  [Gr.  ACno  (hima)  =  (1)  filth 
or  dirt,  (2)  ruin,  and  fi/Ao?  (xulon)  =  fire- 
wood, lumber.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lymexylonidse  (q.v.)  Lymexylon  navali  in- 
fests oak  wood.  It  la  a  pest  is  some  con- 
tinental  dockyards. 

Iy-mex-y-l8n'-i-dw,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
lymexylon  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  founded  by 
Swainson,  and  still  retained. 

•  lym'-a-ter, ».    [LIMITOUR.! 

lym'-xua-a. ».    [LI.MX.*A.] 

lym  nae'-a-dte, «.  pi.    [LIMN.KAD.K.J 

lym-nite,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  lymnfcea);  suff.  -ite 
(Palteont.).] 
Palceont. :  A  fossil  limn 

lymph,  *  lym'-pha,  s.  [Lat,  fj/mp*a  =  water 
lymph,  prob.  allied  to  limpidut  =  clear ;  Fr 
lymphe.] 

L  Ord.  Lmg.  :  Water ;  any  clear  trans 
parent  fluid  like  water. 

"  Thy  banks.  Cepblsus,  he  again  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard,  and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph. 
Wordmorth:  .Recursion,  bk.  IT. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Phys.:  The  chief  difference  between  chyl 
d  lymph  is  the  more  complete   state   o 
eparation  for  the  operations  of  nutrition  in 

_/mph,  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  o 
solid  matter,  and  the  almost  total  abseuce  o 
fat ;  it  is  comparatively  transparent,  high  it 
the  scale  of  nutrition,  bearing  a  strong  re 
semblance  to  blood  without  the  red  corpuscles 

2.  Bot.  Phys. :  The  sap  of  a  plant. 

H  Vaccine  Lymph :  [VACCINATION,  VACCINE; 

lymph-channel,  lymph  sinus, ».   > 

Anat. :  A  channel  or  sinus  for  the  convey 
ance  of  lymph.  It  is  situated  in  the  mesen 
teric  gland.  (Quain.) 

Mym'-phad,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Gae 
longphade  —  a  galley.  ]  An  ancient  vessel  wit 
one  mast,  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  hera 
dry  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  feudal  ensign  o 
the  lordship  of  Lome,  and  is  borne  by  th 
family  of  Argyll,  and  the  clan  of  Campbell. 

"  '  Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Cawinlll  ly 
the  bigger  Ulghlander.--.lcon.'  K,,b  Ray, 


fan-pha-den'-S-ma,  i.  [Lat.  IW»*,.I*M 
[LvMpaf;  Gr.  aSr/x  (aden)  =  a  gland,  and  si:!f. 

tuflcl  (OlIW.)  (?).] 

Path. :  An  important  morbid  condition  of 
the  glands,  characterized  by  hypertrophy ; 
Hodgkiu's  disease. 

ftn'-phaj-diict,  s.    [LYMPHODUCT.J 

rm   phan-ge-i'-tls,    «.      [Lat.     lympha 
[LYMPH]  ;  Gr.  av^cio?  (angcheion)  =»  a  vase  or 
vessel,  and  suff.  -itis  (Path. ).  ] 
Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics. 

lym'-phate,  *  l$m'-phat-gd,  a.  [Lat. 
lymphatus,  pa.  par.  of  lympko  —  to  drivf  <mt 
of  one's  senses.]  Mad,  deranged,  insane. 

ym-phat'-Io,  *  lym-phaf-iok,  a.  &  ». 

[Lat.  lymphaticus,  from  lymphatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lympho  =  to  drive  out  of  one's  senses  ;   Fr. 
lymphatique.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to,  conveying,  or  con- 
taining lymph. 

"There  are  lymphatic  vessels  which  coma  from  the 
tipper  and  others  which  proceed  from  the  lower  ex. 
tremitiea.  Numerous  glands  occur  along  their  course. 
The  coat*  of  the  lymphatics,  three  iu  number,  are 
delicate  and  transparent,  so  that  their  cont»nt«  may 
readily  be  seen."—  Todd  &  Bowman:  Phm.  A**t.  (1850), 
11.  269,  289. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Mad,  frenzied,  enthusiastic. 

"  Horace  either  la  or  feigns  himself  Irnphatiek."— 
Shnfcabury :  Concerning  Enthusiasm,  |  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  madman,  an  enthusiast. 

"  All  natloni  have  their  IrmfhaOa  of  aome  kind  or 

another."— Sha/tetbury :  Concerning  Knthunatm.  I  6. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  A  name  for  the  lymphatic 
vessels  (q.v.). 

t  2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  sap  vessels  of  a  plant. 

H  The  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic  Temperament 
is  characterized  by  light,  sandy,  or  whitish 
hair,  light  gray  eyes,  a  pallid  complexion,  the 
skin  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  much  perspira- 
tion, small  blood-vessels,  a  feeble  and  slow 
pulse,  want  of  energy,  both  in  animal  and 
physical  functions.  Mental  powers  sometimes 
dull,  sometimes  the  reverse.  It  is  the  weak 
temperament  of  the  xanthous  variety  of 
mankind. 

lymphatic  glands,  >.  ;>!. 

Anat. :  The  absorbent  system  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  lymph,  allied  to  the  lacteal 
system,  and  appearing  also  first  in  fishes,  then 
reptiles,  then  mammals.  Their  chief  use  is  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  materials  absorbed, 
and  render  them  more  fitted  for  introduction 
into  the  blood.  Lymphatics  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  animal  tissue,  except  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eye,  bones,  car- 
tilages and  tendons,  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum,  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  placenta. 
Lymphatic  vessels  like  arteries  and  veins 
have  three  coats,  an  external,  middle,  and 
internal ;  they  are  also  supplied  with  valves. 
[THORACIC-DUCT  (q.v.).] 
lymphatic-vessels,  i.  pi. 
Anat.  :  The  lymphatic  vessels  convey  In 
solution  to  the  blood  matters  derived  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessels  or  from  ont- 
side.  (Todd  &  Bowman :  Phys.  Anat.,  ii.  290.) 

lym'-phft-duct,  lym'-phSB-duot, «.   [Lat. 

lympha.  =  lymph,  and  ductus  =  a  leading,  a 
duct.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which 
conveys  the  lymph ;  a  lymphatic.  (Blaekmore.) 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  Sap-vessels. 
Wm-phog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Lat.  lympha=*lyn\'ph, 

and  Tpo«V»  (graplia)  =  to  describe.]    A  treatise 

on  or  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 

their  origin  and  uses. 
lymph'-oid,  a.    [Lat.  lympha,  and  Or.  eUo? 

(eidos)  =  form.] 
Anat. :  Having  the  form  or  aspect  of  lymph. 

There  are    lymphoid  -  glands    and  lymphoid  - 

tissue.    (Quain.) 
*lymph'-y,  a.    [Eng.  lymph;  -».]    Containing 

or  resembling  lymph. 

*  lym-y-tour,  ».    [LIMITOUR.  1 

*  lyn-ce'-an,  a.  [Lat.  lynceui,  from  lynx  (genit. 
lyncis)  =  a  lynx.]      Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lynx ;  lynx-like,  acute. 


"My  eyee  ar.  ao  lanccan  as  to  ate  you  proudly  mil- 
confident."—  Bp.  Hall :  Anneer  to  the  Vindication. 


lynch,  ».(.  [Said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  Virginian  farmer,  who  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  by  tying  a  thief  to  a  tree,  and 
then  flogging  him.)  To  inflict  punishment  or 
pain  upon,  without  the  forms  of  law,  as  by  a 
mob,  or  any  unauthorised  persons. 

"  George  was  lynched,  as  he  deserved.-—  Kmenon  : 
Bnylith  Triiitt.  ch.  Ix. 

lynch-law,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of 
punishing  offenders  for  a  crime  without  a  trial. 
Like  the  verb  "to  lyncL,"  this  expression 
originated  in  America,  but  is  now  naturalized 
in  England. 
*lyn'-cus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat]  [Lynx.] 

Zoo!. :  A  genus  proposed  by  Gray  (Annatt 
of  Phil.,  xxvi.),  to  include  the  lynxes,  which 
are  now  classed  as  species  (or  varieties  of  a 
species)  of  the  genus  Felis. 

*  lynde,  ».  [A.S.  lind  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lind  ;  Out 
&  Ger.  Uncle.]  The  linden-tree  (q.v-X 

"lynd'-en,  s.    [LINDEN.] 
*lyne,  i.    [LINE,  ».]    Flax. 
*lynn,  s.    [LiNN.]    A  waterfall 

lynx,  *  lince,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Avyf  Qunjt).] 
1.  Zool. :  A  common  name  for  the  different 
varieties  of  Felis  lynx,  or,  as  some  zoologists 
think,  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Lyncus  (q.v.).  The  Greek  Avyf  was  probably 
the  Caracal  (q.v.)  (cf.  Ovid,  Met.,  xv.  413). 
Lynxes  shared  with  leopards  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing the  chariot  of  Bacchus  (Pers.  i.  101 ;  Virg.. 
Georgia  i.  264);  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  32) 
calls  them  the  *'  most  sharp-sighted  of  all 
quadrupeds,"  hence  the  epithet  lynx-eyed 
q.v.).  The  lynxes  are  all  of  moderate  size, 
but  larger  than  the  true  cats  ;  limbs  long,  tail 
short  and  stumpy,  ears  tipped  with  a  pencil 
of  hair,  the  cheeks  bearded,  and  pads  of  the 
feet  overgrown  with  hair ;  colour,  light-brown 
or  gray,  more  or  less  spotted  with  a  darker 
shade.  They  are  fierce  and  savage,  and  prey 
on  sheep  and  poultry.  Their  skins  are  valu- 
able as  fur.  Felis  lynx  is  the  Common  Lynx, 
found  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  tho  north  of 
Asia,  and  formerly  in  the  forest  regions  of 
Central  Europe ;  F.  cervaria  is  a  native  of 
Siberia;  F.  pardina  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  and  F.  isabellina  of 
Tibet.  The  New  World  has  also  four  lynxes  : 
F.  canadensis,  the  Canada  Lynx,  the  most 
northern  species  ;  F.  nifa,  the  Bay  or  Red 
Lynx,  extending  nearly  over  the  United  States, 
but  giving  place  in  Texas  and  the  south  of 
California  to  F .  maculata,  and  iu  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  to  F.  fasciat*.  Prof. 
Flower  is  of  opinion  that,  on  further  investi- 
gation, all  these  will  be  found  to  be  varietiea 
of  a  single  species. 

"  I  paaa  the  war  that  spotted  lynxet  make 
With  their  tierce  rivals  for  the  female's  sake." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Gcorgic  UL  411. 

2.  Attron. :  A  constellation  of  Hevelius,  be- 
tween the  head  of  Urea  Major  and  the  star 
Capella.  None  of  the  stars  are  larger  than  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

lynx-eyed,  a.  Having  sharp,  acute  sight. 
ly'-dn,  s.  [LION.] 

lyon-court,  s.  The  Scottish  court  of  th* 
Lyon  kiug-at-arms  (q.v.). 

H  Lyon  leing-at  (or  of)  arm: 

Her. :  An  official  in  Scotland,  deriving  hi» 
title  from  the  lion  rampant,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Scottish  kings.  He  has  authority 
to  inspect  the  arms  and  ensigns-armorial  of 
all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom, 
todistinguish  the  arms  of  the  younger  branches 
of  families,  and  to  give  proper  arms  to  those 
entitled  to  bear  them,  to  matriculate  such 
arras,  and  to  fine  those  who  bear  arms  which 
are  not  matriculated.  He  also  appoints  and 
superintends  messengers-at-arms.  He  is  as- 
sisted also  by  heralds  and  pursuivants.  Called 
also  Lord  Lyou. 

ly-S-nSt'-i-a,  ».    [Named  after  Lyonet,  th* 
entomologist.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
LyonetMse.  The  larvae  of  Lyonetia  CUrckella 
burrow  in  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  cherry- 
trees. 

ly-i-nSt'-r-dBJ.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lyonetia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  tribe 
Tine-ilia.  Head  generally  smooth  ;  antenme, 
with  the  basal  joint  expanded  into  an  eye-cap ; 
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the  anterior  wings  narrow ;  posterior  wings 
lanceolate,  with  long  cilia  ;  larvie  with  sixteen 
legs,  most  of  them  leaf  miners.  Genera,  five. 
British  species,  mostly  leaf  miners. 

ly-pS-ma'-ni-B,  «.  [Fr.  lypemanit,  fromGr. 
Avin)  (liipf)  =  pain  of  mind,  grief,  and  fiocia 
(mania)  =  madness.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  The  melancholia  of  the  an- 
cients. ThetermwaslntroducedbyEsquirolto 
signify  disorder  of  the  faculties  with  respect  to 
one  or  a  small  number  of  objects,  with  predom- 
inance of  a  sorrowful  and  depressing  passion. 
(DlukniU  <t  Tuke:  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  33.) 

ly-ra,*.     [Lit.  =  •  lyre  (q.v.X] 

1.  Antit. :  A  triangular  portion  of  the  corjmt 
tallusum,  marked  with  transverse  longitudinal 
and  oblique  lines. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Lyre  or  Harp :  one  of  the 
twenty  ancient  Northern  constellations.    It  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  head  of  Draco, 
having  Hercules  on  the  west  and  south  and 
Cygnuson  theeast.    Though  a  small  constella- 
tion, it  contains  the  large  star  Vega  (q.v.), 
with  nearly  twenty  others  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  and,  according  to  Bode,  166  in  all,  in- 
cluding telescopic  stars. 

3.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Brachiopods,  genus 
Terabratella. 

ly  rate,  ly^-rat-ed,  a.    [Lat  lyra  =  a  lyre.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  lyrat*  manner,  so  as  to 
faintly  resemble  a  lyre. 

2.  Bot. :  Lyre-shaped ;  a  kind  of  pinnatilo- 
bate  leaf,  having  the  lobes  divided  Into  an  un- 
certain depth  ;  panduriform,  but  with  several 
sinuses  on  each  side,  which  gradually  diminish 
In  size  to  the  base ;  as  the  leaves  of  Geum 
urinnum,  Baphanus  Saphanistrum.  (Lindley.) 

•lyre  fjrasi)  (i),  'lere,  "lire,  -lake, 

«.  [A.S.  hleor  ;  Icel.  hlyr;  O.  L.  Ger.  Wror.J 
The  face,  the  countenance,  the  complexion. 

"  Hire  lufum  leor."  St.  Marheretf.  S. 

lyr«  (y  as  'i)  (2),  «.    [Fr.,  from  lyra ;  Or. ; 
(inroj—  s  lyre.) 

1.  Afu». :  One  of  the  most  ancient 
stringed  instruments. 

The  woid  lyre  (Avpa)  does 
not  occur  in  Homer ;  he 
speaks  only  of  the  citharis 
(Kivaptt)  and    phorminx 
(<f>opuiy£).     The  distinction 
between  a  citharis  (or  gui- 
tar), and  a  lyre,  is  that  the  neck 
of  the  former  runs  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  strings,  while 
the  stnngs  of  the  latter  are  free 
on  both  sides.    The  lyre  origin- 
ally had  but  three  strings,  to 
which  four  were  added  by  the 
Greeks   to  form  a  heptachord,  i 
The  numlier  was  afterwards  in  4 
creased  to  eleven  and  finally  to 
sixteen.  LYRE. 

"  Taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
Tit*  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre" 

Drydtn :  Ovid  ;  *«a.norp»osei  L 

2.  Astron:  [LYRA]. 
lyre-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Megadtrma  lyra,  a  bat  of  the  family 
Rhinolophidte  (Nycteridas).  Habitat,  conti- 
nental India  and  Ceylon  ;  length,  three-and-a- 
half  inches ;  slaty-blue  in  colour,  paler  be- 
neath ;  ears  about  half  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body.  It  is  carnivorous,  and,  in  addition 
to  insects,  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  and  even 
smaller  bats. 

lyre-bird,  t. 

Ornith. :  Menura  tuperixt  (or  nova-Mian- 
dia),  an  Insectivorous  Australian  bird,  placed 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Coracomorphse. 
(In  this  connection  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1867,  pp.  688,  689.)  Habitat, 
New  South  Wales,  the  southern  part  of  Queens- 
land, and  perhaps  some  parts  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  The  lyre-bird  is  not  so  large  as 
ft  hen-pheasant ;  plumage,  sooty-brown,  re- 
lieved by  rufous  on  the  chin,  throat,  some  of 
the  wing-feathers,  and  the  tail-coverts.  The 
sixteen  rectrices  are  developed  in  the  male  in 
the  extraordinary  fashion  that  gives  the  bird 
its  English  name.  The  two  exterior  have  the 
outer  web  very  narrow,  and  the  inner  very 
broad,  and  they  curve  at  first  outwards,  then 
somewhat  inwards,  and  near  the  tip  outwards 
again,  bending  round  so  as  to  present  a  lyre- 
like  form.  The  middle  pair  of  feathers  have 
tile  outer  web  broad,  and  the  inner  web  very 


narrow  ;  they  cross  near  their  base,  and  then 
diverge,  bending  round  forwards  near  the 
tip.  The  remaining  twelve  feathers  are  thinly 


furnished  with  barbs,  and  present  a  hair-like 
appearance.  The  lyre-bird  is  becomiug  rare  ; 
and  though  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  none  has  long  survived  in  captivity. 
(Pro/  Newton.)  Called  also  Lyre-pheasant. 

lyre-flower,  5. 

Hut. :  Ditlylra  spastabilis. 

lyre  pheasant,  «.    [LYRZ-BIRD.] 

lyre-shaped,  a.    U.VRATK,  2.] 

lyre-tail,.*. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Mennrm  (q.v.). 

lyr-en  ceph  a  la  (yr  as  ir),  .<.  pL  [Or. 
Avpa  (lura)  =  a  lyre,  and  eWe'dmAo?  (engkepha- 
Ion)  =  the  brain,  so  named  because  the  brain 
of  reptiles  somewhat  resembles  the  loose  brain 
of  birds.] 

Zool:  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  Reptiles 
(q.v.X 

lyr  Ic.  *  Hr  -Icke,  •  lyr  -Ick,  a.  &  «.  [Lat. 
lyricus ;  from  Gr.  Avpixoc  (lurikos)  —  pertaining 
to  the  lyre  ;  Avpa  (lura)  =  s  lyre ;  Pr.  lyrique ; 
Ital.  t  Sp.  lirvx.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  lyre 
or  harp ;  intended  or  salted  for  the  lyre. 

"  His  r^Sachyluslvenlficatlon  with  the  Intermixture 
of  lyric  composition  it  more  varlotu  than  that  of 
Shakspeare."— observer,  No.  70. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  composer  or  writer  of  lyric  poems. 

"The  greatest  conqueror  In  thia  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrlckt.  did  not  only  com- 
POM  the  won),  of  his  divine  odea,  but  act  them  to 
muilc  hlmael!.-— Addtom. 

2.  A  lyric  poem  or  composition. 

"  Or  elM  at  wakea  with  Joan  and  Hodge  reiolce. 
Whew  D'Urfey  s  lyria  swell  In  every  voice," 

tt'ly  :  .VHfJuntt  Week  ;   H'tdntfday. 

3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in 
lyric  poetry. 

lyric-poetry,  s.  Originally  poems  in- 
tended to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  harp  or  lyre  ;  now  poems  intended  for 
musical  recitation,  and  especially  poems  ex- 
pressing or  referring  to  the  poet  s  individual 
thoughts  and  emotions,  as  distinguished  from 
epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which  is  concerned 
with  external  circumstances  and  events. 

lyric  stage,  s.  A  term  applied  to  operatic 
representations. 

*  lyV-Io,  ».(.    [LYRIC,  a.)    To  sing  in  a  lyrical 
manner. 

"  Parson  Punch  .  .  .  lyric*  over  his  part  In  an 
anthem  very  hanalaolnely."—  T.  Brown:  Work*.  11.349. 

"  lyV-Io-«l,  a.  [Eng.  lyric;  -oi.]  The  same 
as  LYRIC  (q.v.). 

"  Lyrical  emotion  of  every  kind,  which  (to  merit 
the  name  of  Ijfri&itf  must  be  In  the  state  of  flax  anil 
reflux,  or,  generally,  wf  agitation,  also  require*  the 
Baxon  element  of  our  language."—/*  gutncey.  In 
Trends'!  £«?<«*.  Pa*  *  PrtteM.  p.  21. 

*  lyr '-I- chord,  s.    [Eng.  lyre,  and  chord.] 

Music :  An  old  name  for  a  vertical  harpsi- 
chord. 

*  lyr'-a-olsm,  ».     [Eng.  lyric;  -Ism.]     A  lyric 
poem  or  composition  ;  lyrical  fonn  of  Ian* 
guage. 

lyr-ie,  s.  [Icel.  Wyri.)  A  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  fish  known  more  generally  as  the 
armed  bull-head. 

lyr  -I  form,  o.  [Fr.  lyriforme,  from  Lat.  lyra 
—  a  lyre,  and  forma  =  shape.]  Having  the 


shape  of  a  lyre  ;  more  or  less  closely  reseov 
bling  a  lyre  in  conformation.    [LYRE-BIRD.  ] 

"  In  the  mule  of  Jfenura  albertt,  the  Uil  is  Bot  oeuY 
tyrtfvnn.  but  the  exterior  rectrices  are  shorter  UiaB 
the  re«.  —  Prof.  XcMon,  In  Kncyc.  Brit.  19th  ed.).  IV. 

•lyr'-  I»m  (yr  as  ir),  ».  [Eng.  lyr(e);  -itm.l 
A  musical  performance. 

"The  lyritm  .  .  .  had  gradually  assumed  a  rather 
deafening  and  complex  character."—  O.  htiot  :  AJntn 
Bed*,  ch.  1111. 

*  lyr'-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  lyrintes,  from  Gr.  Avpicrnjc 
(iKristis),  from  Aiipa  (lura)=  a  lyre  ;  Fr.  lyrine.} 
One  who  plays  on  the  lyre  or  harp. 

"  From  her  wilds  lenie  sestt 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong.' 

Adonalt.  xxx. 


ly  Si  16  ma,  j.  [Or.  Aiio-n  (lusis),  loosing, 
setting  free,  and  Aiupn  (lama.)  =  a  hem,  fringe, 
or  border.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Mimoseae,  akin  to  Acacia. 
An  unknown  species  from  China  furnished 
the  excellent  Sabicu  wood  of  which  the  stairs 
were  made  in  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  that 
of  1851.  (Treat,  of  Bot.  ). 

lyg  i  ma  chi  a,  s.  [Lat.  lysimachia;  Gr. 
Auonu.axoi'  (lusimachun)  =-  loosestrife.] 

Bot.  :  Loosestrife,  a  genus  of  Priraulacee, 
family  Primulide.  The  calyx  is  five-partite, 
the  corolla  rotate,  the  stamens  glabrous  or 
glandular,  the  capsule  opening  at  the  summit, 
with  five  to  ten  teeth  or  valves.  Known 
species,  forty,  chiefly  from  the  temperate) 
zone.  Four  (Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L.  nemorum, 
L.  yttmmulafia,  and  L.  thyrsiflora)  are  European. 
The  first  and  second  are  the  most  common; 
they  have  yellow  flowers.  Prof.  Watt  says 
that  L.  Candida  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Munipoor  as  a  pot-herb  with  fish. 

ly  '  sis,  s.  [Gr.  Av<nc  (lusis)  =  a  loosing  ;  Av» 
(luo)=  to  loose.) 

1.  Arch.  :  A  plinth  or  step  above  the  comic* 
of  the  podium  which  surrounds  the  stylobate. 

2.  Med.  :  The  gradual  cooling  down  and  de- 
fervescence in  fever  slowly  and  regularly  for 
several  days  without  any  marked  increase  of 
excreta. 

*  lys  sa,  i.    [Gr.]    Madness  of  a  dog  ;  hydro- 
phobia. 

1;  s  sa  ki  n»,  lys-sa-ki'-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
WwHt  (lutit)  =  a  loosing,  setting  free  ;  inj 
(ake)  =  a  point,  an  edge,  and  Lat  fern.  pL  adj. 
surT.  -Ince,  or  neut.  -inn.] 

Zool.  :  A  subfamily  of  hexactinellid  sponges, 
having  the  spicules  loosely  arranged  into  a 
fibrous  skeleton. 

lys  sa  kine,  a.  ft  s.    (LYSSAKINA.] 

A.  At  adj.:   A  term  applied  to  sponges 
having  the  spicules  loosely  arranged. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sponge  having  this  struc- 
ture. 

"  It  la  a  /.yisoJttn*  with  spicale*  so  arranged 
crossing  one  another,  as  to  weave  together  a  thin- 
balled  vase  of  delicate  lattice-work  with  square 
mesbes."-f<uj«a-s.Va<.  Bltt..  vi.  s»o. 

lyssaklne  -  hexactlncllids,     lyssa 
kine  sponges,  s.  pi. 
Zool.  :  Bponges  of  the  Hexactinellid  type. 

"  ly»t,  s.    [LIST,  i.] 

lys-nr'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Avo-«  (lusis)  =  a  loosing, 
setting  free,  and  oCpop  (ouron)  =  urine.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungals 
sub-order  Phalloidei  (q.v.).  Lysiints  mokiain 
is  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  in  gangrenous 
ulcers.  It  is  also  eaten,  but  is  often  poisonous. 

*  ly-ter'-K-an,  a.    [Gr.  Awnjpioc  (luterios)  = 
loosing,  delivering  ;  Aunjp  (lutir)  =  a  looser  ; 
Ai/o>  (lao)  =  to  loose,  to  free.] 

Med,  :  Terminating  a  disease  ;  indicating 
the  end  of  a  disease. 

*  lythe,  o.    [LiTB^  a.) 

"  lythe,  ».      [Etym.  doubtful.]     A   fish  ;  ths 
coal-fish  or  whiting  pollack  in  its  fourth  year. 
"There  Is  no  need  for  good  nshlng  when  you  eaten 
lyOt*."—  Black  :  Princtu  of  Thu?e.  ch.  ii. 

*lyth'-er,  s.    [LOTHER.] 

ly-thra'-oS-CB,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  lythr(um);  tern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -<K«B.] 

Bot.  :  Loosestrifes  or  Lythrads,  an  order  of 
perigynous  exogens,  alliance  Saxifragales. 
It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  fre- 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full :  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e :   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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queutly  with  four-cornered  branches,  gene- 
rally opposite,  entire,  and  solitary,  or  clustered 
regular  or  irregular,  axillary  or  terminal, 
spikes  or  racemes  ;  calyx  tubular,  ribbed 
petals  inserted  between  the  outer  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  very  deciduous  or  wanting.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  two  or  three 
times  as  many,  inserted  into  the  calyx  below 
them  ;  ovary,  superior,  generally  two-  to  six- 
celled,  rarely  one-celled;  seeds,  numerous, 
small  ;  capsule,  membranous  and  dehiscent. 
Known  genera,  thirty  ;  species,  250,  chiefly 
from  the  tropics,  though  some  are  found  in 
more  northern  localities. 


*.  pi      [Mod.  Lat.  lyihrum,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -«*•.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lythraceae  (q.v.),  having 
the  seeds  wingless. 

ly-thro'-des,  s.  [Named  by  Karsten  from  Or. 
&v0pu£))$  (lythrodes)  =  soiled  by  blood.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Nephelite  (q.v.),  having 
ft  peculiar  greasy  lustre,  hence  Ger.  fettstein 
=  fatstone.  Colours  yellow,  flesh-red,  or  as 
the  original  was  described,  red  spotted,  like 
streaming  blood.  Found  in  the  Zircon-syenite 
of  Frederiksvarn  and  other  places  in  Norway. 

ly  thrum,  s.  [Gr.  Avtyoy  (luthron)  =  filth, 
defilement,  especially  of  blood,  referring  to 
the  purple  colour  of  some  of  the  genus.] 

Bot.  :  Loosestrife,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Lythrese.  Calyx,  inferior,  tubular,  with 
ei^ht  to  twelve  small  teeth  ;  petals,  four  to 
six  ;  stamens,  the  same  number  or  twice  as 
many  ;  capsule,  two-celled.  Twelve  species 
are  known.  They  are  generally  tropical  in 
habitat,  though  a  few  species  are  found  further 
north. 

IjFt'-ta,  5.  [Lat.  lytta  =  ft  norm  under  a  dog's 
tongue,  said  to  produce  madness.  ) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Heterc- 
mera,  sub-tribe  Trachelia.  Lytta  vesicatoria  is 
the  Blister-fly.  Itexists  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
feeding  chiefly  on  the  ash.  L.  assamensisf  L. 
giga,  and  L.  violacea  are  used  in  India  as  blis- 
tering agents.  (Prof.  Watt.) 


M. 

M,  the  thirteenth  letter  and  the  tenth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  classed 
amongst  the  liquids.  It  has  a  labial  and  a 
nasal  articulation,  the  lips  being  compressed 
and  the  uvula  lowered,  so  as  to  form  a  hum- 
ming noise  through  the  nose.  M  has  but  one 
found  in  English,  as  in  man,  much,  time.  It  is 
Always  sounded  in  native  English  words,  but 
Is  silent  in  some  few  words,  as  mnemonic,  de- 
rived from  other  languages.  M  has  been  lost 
from  some  of  the  oldest  English  words,  as, 
Jive  =  A.S.  fif,  Goth.fimf;  soft  —  A.S.  tqfte, 
Ger.  sanft  =  samfl.  It  has  been  weakened  to 
ft,  as  in  ant  =  A.S.  cemete  —  emmet ;  count  = 
O.  Fr.  cumte,  Lat.  comes;  noun  — FT.  nomt 
Lat.  nomen;  ransom  =  O.  Fr.  raancon,  Lat. 
redcmptio,  M.  Eng.  ramson.  In  some  cases 
m  represents  an  original  •»,  as  in  hemp  =  A.S. 
henep,  heenep ;  tempt  =  O.  Fr.  tenter,  Lat. 
Unto  ;  comfort  =  O.  Fr.  confort,  Lat.  conforto  ; 
Vellum  =  Fr.  velin;  megrim  =  Fr.  migraine. 

I,  As  a  initial  M  i*  used :    For  master  (Lat. 
Vtagister),  as  M.A.  (magister  artium)  =  Master 
of  Arts  ;   for  medicine,  as  M.D.  =  Doctor  of 
Medicine ;  for  mundi  (Lat.  =  of  the  world),  as 
In  A.M.  (anno  mundi)  =  in  the  year  of  the 
world  ;    for  member,  as   M.P.  =  Member  of 
Parliament. 

II.  As  a  symbol  M  is  used : 

In  numer. :  For  1,000  ;  with  a  dash  over  it 

(H)  for  1,000,000. 

*  H  To  have  an  M  under  (or  by)  the  girdle :  To 
have  the  courtesy  to  address  persons  as  Mr., 
Miss,  Mrs.,  or  Madame. 

conj.     (Ital.) 

Music:  But ;  as,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  = 
fast,  but  not  too  fast. 

ma,  s.  [MAMMA.]  A  child's  shortened  form 
of  mamiiKi. 

ma'am,  s.     [A  contr.  of  madam  (q.v.).] 

ma  ash  -a,  s.  [Native  name.)  An  East  Indian 
coin,  ralue  rather  more  than  the  tenth  part 
of  a  rupee. 


-! 

fas 


mab,  5.    [Wei.  =  a  child.] 

1.  A    mythical    personage,    sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  queen  of  the  fairies. 

2.  A  slattern.  (Prow.) 

mab,  r.  t.  [MAB,  s.]  To  be  slovenly  ;  to  dress 
in  a  slovenly  manner.  (Prov.) 

ma'-ba,  5.    [Native  name  of  the  tree  on  the 

Island  of  Tongataboo.    (Forster.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ebenacese,  closely  akin  to 
Diospyros.  It  is  believed  to  furnish  the  ebony 
of  Ceylon.  The  berries  of  Maba  buxifolia  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  wood  is 
dark  coloured,  very  hard  and  durable. 

*  mab'-ble,  *  ma-  bio,  v.t.  [MOBLE.]  To 
wrap  up. 

"  Their  heada  and  faces  so  mabltd  lu  fine  linnen."  — 
Sandyt  :  Travel*,  bk.  1.,  p.  69. 

mab'-bjr,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  spirit  distilled 
from  potatoes  in  Barbadoes. 

ma  bo  la,  s.  [Native  name  (?).]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

mabola  fruit,  s. 

Bot.  :  Diospyros  mabola  ordwcolor,  a  tree  wild 
In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mao,  pref.  [Gael.  =  son.]  A  prefix  used  ex- 
tensively in  Scotch  names  ;  as,  AfocGregor, 
JtfocDonald,  &c.  It  corresponds  with  son  in 
surnames  of  Teutonic  origin,  Fitz  in  those  of 
Romance  origin,  Ap  or  Ab  in  Welsh  surnames, 
and  0  in  Irish. 

ma  ca'  co(l),  ma-cau'-cot  *.  [The  native 
name.] 

Zool.  :  Button's  name  for  Lemur  catta,  the 
Ring-tailed  or  Cat-like  Lemur.  Colour,  chin- 
chilla-gray, with  a  banded  tail  of  black  and 
gray  rings,  under  parts  white.  The  hind 
limbs  exceed  the  fore  limbs  in  height,  and 
this  gives  the  body  an  arched  appearance. 
They  are  readily  domesticated,  and  may  be 
often  seen  in  captivity.  They  range  along  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 

ma-ca  co  (2),  s.    [Native  name(?).J    (See  the 

compounds.) 

macaco  wood,  s. 
Bot.  :  Tococa  guianentif. 

macaco-  worm,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cuterebra  noxialis. 

"  A  gad-fly  found  .it  Cayenne  U  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  macaco-worm  :  it  ...  usually  attacks 
the  sklii  of  oxen  and  dogs  in  South  Amenc».  It  Is 
accidentally  found  sometime*  on  man."  —  /*.  /.  fan 
:  Animal  Parcuitet,  p.  176. 


ma-ca'-CUS,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  macaque.] 
J  .  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys, 
and  the  section  of  it  having  the  tail  long,  gene- 
rally both  with  cheek  pouches  and  natal  cal- 
losities. Macacus  Inuus  is  the  Barbary  Ape, 
the  species  a  colony  of  which  is  on  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  This  is  the  only  recent  monkey 
found  in  Europe.  Macacus  Silenus  is  the 
Wanderoo  of  India.  Called  also  Inuus  (q.v.). 
Several  other  species  are  known,  which  are 
described  under  their  popular  names. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Found  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
(?)of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene  of 
Italy  and  the  South  of  England. 

mac-ad-am-i-za'-tton,  *.  [Eng.  macadam- 
iz(e);  -afion.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
macadamizing  a  road.  The  stone  is  broken 
into  angular  pieces  of  a  uniform  size,  and,  after 
being  laid,  is  consolidated  and  levelled  by 
means  of  heavy  rollers.  A  mode  of  paving 
roads  introduced  by  Macadam,  the  metal  or 
surface  stone  consisting  of  pieces  of  granite, 
whinstone,  limestone,  or  hard  freestone,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  rock  which  is  acces- 
sible. 

"  Neither  the  government  nor  th«  tnhalitants  are 

for  a  time  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  •tocudamt- 

nation."—  A.  Trollop*:  Auitralia,  \.  *93. 

mac  ad'  am  izc,  v.t.  [Named  after  Mac- 
adam, the  introducer  of  the  system.]  To 
pave,  cover,  or  repair  a  road  by  the  process  of 
macadam  ization  (q.v.). 

mac  ad  am  road,  «.  [After  Macadam,  the 
inventor,  and  road.]  A  road  formed  by  mac- 
adamization. 

ma-ca-o,  «.    [MACAW.) 

ma  caque   (que  as  IE),  ».      (Fr.,  from  the 

native  name.] 


Zoology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Macacus  cynomolgus,  the  Common 
Macaque,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  long-tailed  section  of  this 
genus.    Habitat,  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.     In  the  adult  Macaque,  the  bod/ 
is  large,  in  proportion  to  the  limbs,  and  the 
shoulders  abnormally  developed  ;   the  limbs 
are  short,  as  is  the  fur.     Olive-brown,  spotted 
with  black,  on  the  head  and  body,  gray  on  the 
limb  ;  tail  blackish.      It  is  quiet  and  good- 
tempered  when  young,  but  becomes  savage 
and  brutal  as  it  grows  older.    Albinoes  of  this 
species  sometimes  occur. 

2.  PI.  :  The  genus  Macacus  (q.v.). 

mac  a  ran  ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe 
Acalypheee.  Macaranga  dentata  and  M.  gum- 
mijlua,  trees  found  in  Sikkim,  are  used  for 
fencing  or  temporary  huts.  M  .  indica  and  M. 
tomentosa  yield  gum  resins  ;  that  of  the  latter 
tree  is  used,  according  to  Gamble,  medicinally, 
and  for  taking  impressions.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

ma-car  I-  a,  s.  [Gr.  ^ojcopia  (makaria)  = 
happiness,  bliss.] 

Entom.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Xi  -aridae  (q.v.).  Macaria  liturata  is  th» 
i  t-  ly-barred  Angle  found  in  fir  woods. 

Ma   .ar'-i-ans,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  Monothelites  of  Antioch, 
so  called  from  Macarius,  who  was  patriarch. 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.IK  620),  at  which  he  defended 
his  opinions,  but  was  condemned.  [MONOTH- 
ELITES.] 

ma-car  -idae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  macar(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Geome* 
trina.  Antenna  in  the  males  pubescent, 
rarely  pectinated,  fore  wings  running  into  a 
prolonged  tip,  hinder  ones  angular,  somewhat 
dentate.  Larvse  with  ten  or  twelve  legs. 

\mac-a  raze,  v.t.  [Gr.  paxapt'£u>  (macarizfy 
=  to  make  happy,  to  bless  ;  /xoxapot  (makaros) 
=  happy,  blessed.]  To  bless,  to  pronounce- 
or  consider  happy,  to  congratulate. 

"  Tlie  word  macarize  han  been  adopted  by  Oxford 
men  who  are  familiar  with  Aristotle,  to  supply  a  word 
wanting  in  our  language.  .  .  .  Men  are  admired  for 
what  they  are,  commended  for  what  they  do,  and  maca- 
rized  for  what  they  have."—  Whately  :  Bacon  ;  f.'tt'jyt, 
p.  478. 

mac-ar-6  -ni*  mao^ar-o'-ni,  *.  &  a.    [O. 

Ital.  maccaroni  =  a  kind  of  paste  meate  boiled 
in  broth  and  drest  with  butter,  cheese,  aud 
spice  (Florio)  ;  Ital.  maccheroni;  cf.  Gr.  juoica- 

C(m(tktiri<i)  —  a  mess  of  broth  and  pearl* 
ley,  a  kind  of  porridge.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  An  article  of  food  composed  of  the- 
dough  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  made  into  long, 
slender  tubes  varying  in  diameter  from  one* 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  It  is  a  favour- 
ite food  in  Italy. 

"  He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  an* 
chovies,  maccaroni,  *c."—  B«nJonton:  Cynthia't  K*- 

Mfe 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  medley,  an  extravagance,  an  idle  fancy. 

2.  A  droll,  a  fool. 

3.  A  fop,  a  dandy,  an  exquisite.    They  led 
the  fashion  from   1770  to  1775.    They   were 
distinguished  by  the  immense  knot 

of  artificial  hair  worn  by  them,  a 
very  small  cocked  hat,  jacket,  waist- 
coat,  and  small-clothes  very  tigh* 
to  the  body,  and  a  walking-stick 
ornamented  with  long  tassels. 

"This  fellow  would  turn   rak«  _ 
and  macaroni,  if  he  was  to  stay 
here  n  week  longer."—  Garrick:  i 
Bon  Ton.  i.  1. 

4.  (PL):  A  body  of  soldiers' 
from  Maryland  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  so  called  on 
account  of  their  showy  uniform. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :    Foppish,   fa- 
shionable, dandy,  affected. 

"Ye  travell'd    tribe,    ye   macaroni 


nosegays 


, 
Of    French   friseura  and 

Justly  vain  .  . 
Lend  me  your  hands." 

Goldsmith;  EjAlofftte,  *)>(,kcn  by 
Mr*. 


MACARONI. 


*  mac  a  ro  -nl  an,  *  mac-ca-ro'-nl-an, 

o.  &  «."  [Eng.  macaroni  ;  -an.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  MACARONI  (q.v.). 


bin,  b£^;  pout, 
-tlan 


-dan. 


;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  cWn,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      £ 
-tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  xhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  daL 
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macaronic— mace 


B.  ^4s  subst, :  Macaronic  verse. 

"The  mitciironiiin  is  a  kind  of  burleuue  poetry, 
eonaisting  of  a  j  uraMe  of  wont*  of  different  Language*, 
with  words  of  tb«  vulgar  toiiguu  Utmized,  and  latiu 
words  modern  bod."— Cambridge  :  Scribleriad,  bk.  ii. 
i  Not*  1C.) 

mao-a-ron'-Ic,  mac-oa-ron'-Ic,  mac- 
a  ron'-iok,  a.  <St  s.  [Fr.  macaroni^m,  from 
MUMVDHi  (q.v.).] 

A.  ^s  adjfctive: 

L  Lit. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dish  or 
food  macaroni. 
IL  /'ijjurafiwiy; 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  macaroni ;  empty, 
trilling,  vain,  affected. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  jumble  or  mixture  of  ill- 
formed  words,  or  of  every-day  words  to  which 
Latin  terminations  hare  been  added,  or  of 
Latin  or  other  foreign  words  Anglicized :  as, 
nuitxi runic  verse. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  confused  heap,  medley,  or  jumble  of 
Mveral  things. 

2.  Macaronic  verse. 

U  Macaronic  verse  or  poetry  :  A  term  first 
employed  by  Theoplulo  Folengo  (otherwise 
Merliims  Coccaiua),  in  1509,  to  designate  a 
kind  of  humorous  or  ludicrous  verses,  in  which 
words  of  other  languages,  with  Latin  termina- 
tions or  inflections  are  mixed  up  with  Latin 
words.  Verses  in  which  foreign  words  are 
ludicrously  distorted  and  jumbled  together. 

mac-a  roon',  *  mak-a-ron,  5.  [Fr.,  from 
It.tl.  macaroni  =  macaroni  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  sweetcake  or  sweet  bis- 
cuit made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

"  Marchpane  and  dry  Bucket,  macaroon»  and  diet 
bi&vl-"—Albumatar,  11  S. 

*2.  A  low,  coarse  fellow,  a  finical  fellow, 

a  macaroon. 

"  I  sigh,  and  sweat. 
To  hoar  tbU  maXirun  talke,  In  vaina" 

A»«/w  :  Xatirtt,  «at  i. 

Ha-cart -ney,  5.    [For  etym.  see  compound.] 

Macartney  cock,  $. 

Omith, :  EupUiComus  ignitua,  a  gallinaceous 
bird,  first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  Length  nf 
adult  male,  about  two  feet.  It  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  I  mpeyan-  pheasant  in  its 
rich  metallic  colouring,  but  the  middle  of  the 
back  is  brilliant  orange ;  the  tail  bluish-green, 
orange,  and  white.  Habitat,  Sumatra  and  the 
adjacent  islands. 

tta-cas'-sar,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
district  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Macassar  oil,  s.  An  oil  used  for  pro- 
moting and  strengthening  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  so  named  from  having  been  originally 
brought  from  Macassar.  The  name  is  now 
commonly  given  to  a  prepared  mixture  of 
castor  and  oliva-oil. 

"  In  earthly  virtue  nothing  could  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  In  cum  parable  oil,  Macn-star." 

Byron :  fton  Juan,  1. 17. 

ma  cau'  co.  s.    [MACACO.] 

ma  caw ,  *  ma-ca'-d,  *  map-caw',  *.  [The 
native  name  in"  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  any  member 
of  the  South  American  family  Araidse,  and 
more  strictly  of  the  genus  Ara  (Brisson),  or 
Macrocercus  (Vieillot).  The  macaws  are  re- 
markable for  their  siz«  and  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage.  They  are  less  docile  than  the  true 
parrots,  can  rarely  be  taught  to  articulate 
more  than  a  few  words,  and  their  cry  is  harsh 
and  disagreeable.  The  Scarlet  Macaw,  Ara 
macao,  is  a  very  handsome  bird  ;  the  principal 
colour  is  bright-red,  with  blue  rump,  vent, 
tail-coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish-blue  and 
yellow  wing-coverts,  tail,  two-thirds  of  whole 
length  blue  and  crimson.  The  Red  and  Blue 
Macaw,  A .  aracanga,  resembles  the  first 
species,  but  the  middle  of  the  wing-coverts  is 
bright  yellow.  The  Green  Macaw,  A.  mili- 
taris,  has  lively  green  plumage,  lower  back, 
upper  tail,  and  wing-coverts  blue,  the  under 
surface  orange-yellow.  The  Blue  and  Yellow 
Macaw,  A.  ararauna,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus.  Waterton  (Wanderings  in  South 
America  (ed.  1879),  p.  196)  says  of  it:  "The 
flaming  scarlet  of  his  body,  the  lovely  variety 
of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  in  his  wings, 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  scarlet  tail,  all 
seem  to  join  and  demand  for  him  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  parrots." 


macaw-bark,  *. 

£ot. :  Solanum  mammofum. 

macaw-fat,  *. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  Oil  Palm, 

Elxis  guineensis. 

macaw  tree,  *. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Acrocomia  fusijbrmis,  and  (2)  A. 
tasiospatha ;  the  hitter  is  called  the  Great 
Macaw- tree. 

Mac-ca-be'-an,  a.  [Eng.  Maecabe(e);  -a*.] 
Pertaining  or'relating  to  the  Maccabees. 

Mac  -ca-bee^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ilaccabasus;  Or. 
Mcudco^at'oc  (Makkabaios)  ;  from  Heb.  nia^p 
(maqqdbhoth),  or  fQpP  (maqqebheth)  —  a  ham- 
mer ;  from  the  last  three  letters  of  the  names 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  on  the  banner  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  from  the  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  word*  nirp  D^j  npft}  *p  (Mi 
kamokah  baelim  Jehovah)  ("  Who  is  like  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods?")  in  Exod. 
iv.  11.] 

Jewish  Hist. :  A  name  applied  to  a  patriotic 
family  whose  achievements  were  most  notable. 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  a  Syrian  kiug,  having 
been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  re- 
lieved his  vexation  by  attempting  to  put  down 
the  Jewish  worship.  Palestine  then  being 
under  his  sway,  the  aged  Mathathiaa,  priest 
of  Modin,  was  urged  to  set  his  people  the 
example  of  sacrificing  to  the  Greek  gods.  In 
place  of  doing  so,  he  killed  the  king's  mes- 
senger, and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  his 
sous  being  companions  of  his  flight.  Their 
names  were  John  called  Caddis,  Simon  called 
Thassi,  Judas  called  Maccabteus,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  the  name  Maccabees  origin- 
ated, Eleuzar  called  Avaran,  and  Jonathan 
called  Apphus.  The  revolt  began  B.C.  168,  and 
in  165  Judas  took  Jerusalem,  and  purified  the 
Temple  in  commemoration  of  which  the  winter 
festival  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication  was 
annually  k«pt,  and  is  alluded  to  in  John 
x.  22.  After  achieving  •access,  a  Maccabean, 
called  also  an  Asinoneean,  dynasty  reigned  fur 
about  a  century,  Herod  the  Great,  slaughterer 
of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  putting  to  death 
Hyrcanus,  the  last  scion  of  the  house,  though 
he  was  inoffensive,  pious,  and  the  high  priest. 
\  The  Books  of  Maccabees  :  Four  books  of  our 
present  Apocrypha,  with  a  fifth  not  in  that 
collection. 

1  Maccabees :  A  work  giving  an  account  of 
the  Maccabean  struggle,    with  a  simplicity 
and   candour    which    render  its    statements 
eminently  credible.      It  seems  to  have  been 
written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian 
Jew,  probably  a  Sadducee.     It  never  formed 
part  of  the  Jewish  canou  or  the  Christian 
canons   of   Melito,   Origen,    the   Council    of 
Laodicea,     Cyril,    St.     Hilary!    Athanasius, 
Jerome,  &c.     It  was  first  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  Council  of  Hippo  (A.D.  393)  and 
that  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  the  modern  Council 
of  Trent  continuing  their  decision.   The  Roman 
Church  considers  it  an  inspired  production  ; 
the  Protestant,  uninspired  but  of  high  his- 
torical value, 

2  Maccabees :  A  much  less  valuable  pro- 
duction than  1  Maccabees.     It  was  compiled 
by  a  person  whose  name  is  not  given,  from  a 
more  extended  narrative  written  by  Jason  of 
Cyrene.     Jason's  book  seems  to   have  been 
published  about  B.C.  160    The  object  of  the 
compiler  is  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  keep  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  especially  to  venerate  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    The  writer  gives  an 
incident  which  he  alleges  to  have  occurred 
during  the  attempts  made  by  Heliodorus  to 
plunder  the  temple.     He  concludes  with  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maceabaeus  over  Nicanor. 
B.C.   161.     He  linn  not  a  critical  mind,  and 
some  of  his  narratives  have  a  mythic  air. 

3  Maccabees :    A    book    narrating    events 
earlier  than  the  Maccabean  times.     It  com- 
mences with  Ptolemy  IV  (Philopator),  B.C.  217, 
wishing  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  high 
priest  having  in  vain  remonstrated,  prayed 
against  him,  causing  him  to  be  struck  with 
paralysis.      Enraged    in    consequence,     the 
monarch,   on   reaching  Egypt,   wreaked    his 
vengeance  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews.     Most  of 
them  having  refused   at  his  bidding  to  be 
initiated   into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,   were 
confined  to  the  Hippodrome,  to  be  trampled 
to  death  by  500  drunken  elephants.     Through 
divine  interposition,  the  elephants  turned  on 
the  soldiers  instead  of  attacking  the  Jews. 


The  king,  relenting  at  the  spectacle,  set  the 
Jews  free.  A  festival  was  instituted  t<>  com- 
nu'iiiurate  th«  deliveram-e.  The  author  seeia* 
to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote 
in  Greek. 

4  Maccabees:  A  work  written  to  encourage 
the  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
temptuous   heathen    population,    to    remain 
true  to  the  Jewish  faith.     Its  reasouablenesi 
is  insisted  on,  and  its  power  to  control  tha 
passions  and  inspire  fortitude.    As  an  ill  us* 
tration,  the  author  gives  the  history  of  the 
Maccabean  martyrdoms.     It  seems  to  h;ive 
been  written  A.D.  39  or  40. 

5  Maccabees  :    This    work    embraced    the 
history  of  178  years,  from  Heliodorus's  attempt 
to  plunder  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  134, 
to  B.C.   6,   when  Herod  was  on  the  throne. 
There  are  many  parallelisms  with  Josephua, 
It  is  a  valuable  historical  production.     It  wu 
a  compilation   made  by  a  Jew  after  th<?  d< 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  from  ancient  H«-bn:w 
records.    (Ginsburg,  in  CycL  Bib.  Liter.) 

*  mac  caw*,*.    [MACAW.] 


*  mac'  co,  *. 
game. 


oubtful.)    A  gambling 


"  lli»  uncle  wu  still  at  the  maceo  t»blt."—  T.  Book: 
Man  a/  many  Frientit. 

mac  cou  ba,  mac'-  co  -boy,  mac-cu- 
bau,  ma-o'ou-ba.  s.  iFrom  Maccouba,  in 
Martinique,  where  the  tobacco,  from  which  iti§ 
manufactured,  is  cultivated.]  A  kind  of  snuff 
scented  with  attar  of  roses. 

mace  (1),  s.     [O.  Fr.  mace,  mache  (Fr.  maue), 

from  Lat.  *  matea  =  a  beetle,  formed  in  the 

dimin.    mateola  =  a   beetle,    a    mallet  ;    Ital. 

mazza  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  maza.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff  of  silver  or  other 
metal,  originating  in  the  military  mace,  borne 
before  judges,    magistrates,    and    others   in 
authority.    It  was  originally  decorated  at  its 
summit  with  canopy-work,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally surmounted  by  a  crown. 

"  It  wiw  necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  In  the  chair 
aii<l  the  mace  on  the  table  fur  the  purpow  of  rettorlaff 
order.**—  Alacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xfx. 

3.  A  macebearer  (q.v.). 

4.  A  policeman's  club.    (U.  S.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather:    A    currier's    mallet    with    a 
knobbed  face,  made  by  the  insertion  of  pint 
with  egg-shaped  heads.     It  is  used  in  leather- 
dressing  to  soften  and  supple  the  tanned  hides, 
and  enable  them  to  absorb  the  oil,  &c.    It  U 
analogous  to  the  falling-hammer. 

2.  Old  Armour  :  A  military  implement  used 
for  dealing  heavy  blows,  and  constructed  so 
as  to  fracture  armour.     It  was  frequently  car- 
ried   by    horse-soldiers    at   the   saddle-bow, 
where  it  was  suspended  by  a  thong  which 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  ; 
this  thong  was  wound  round  the  wrist  to  pre- 
vent its  loss  by  the  force  of  a  blow.    It  had 
many  forms  :  a  simple  iron  club,  a  spiked 
club,  a  pointed  hammer.    In  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets  the  mace  was  used  in  battles  and 
tournaments,    and   was    superseded    by    the 
pistol  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    The  mace 
is  still  retained  among  the  Turkish  irregular 
cavalry. 

"  Tho  heo  wen  thcrg  out  ymengd  with  twerdei  ft  with 
moc«."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  48. 

3.  Billiards:  A  heavy  rod  or  cue,  used  in 
pushing  a  ball  along  the  table. 

mace-bearer,  s.  An  officer  who  carries 
the  mace  before  a  judge  or  other  person  in 
authority. 

"Joho.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  purse-bearer,  rnoer 
bearrr,  six  Itoy-aHgeUplayuigoii  musical  Instruments, 
and  BIX.  Latin  verees.  —  Walpol*:  Cataloyut  of  Sn- 
graver*,  voL  v. 

*  mace-proof,  a.    Secure  against  arrest. 

mace  (2),  s.  [Fr.  mads  ;  Ital.  mace  ;  Lat. 
macis,  macir  ;  Gr.  fieucep  (maker).*]  The  aril 
of  Myristica  moschata.  [NUTMEG.] 

1  Red  Mace  is  the  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens, 
and  White  Mace  that  of  Myristica  Otoba. 


•'  Tha  fruit  hereof  [nutmeg]  cunilsteth  of  four  parts  i 
the  first  or  outward  part  Is  a  thick,  anil  caruoui  cover- 
Ing  like  that  of  a  walnut,  the  second  a  dry  an 
loua  coat,  commonly  called  mace."—  Brovnit: 
Srrourt,  bk.  IL  cb.  vi. 

"IT  Reed  mace: 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Typha. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  ear,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     M,  ca  =  e :  »j 


qu 


- 
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*  mace  ale,  *.  Warm  ale  in  which  mace 
has  been  infused. 

"  I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  mace-ate,  with  hope* 
to  dispose  him  to  rest"—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

do   ni  an  (1),  a.  &  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mamlonia, 
a  district  iu  the  north  of  Olrt'ece,  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

B.  As   subst, :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Macedonia. 

Macedonian-phalanx,*.    [PHALANX.] 

:'.lac-S-do'-nl-an  (2),  a.  &  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
conne  ted  with  the  teaching  of  Macedonius  : 
as.  the  Macedonian  heresy. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  sect  which  came  into 
existence  towards  the  end  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, taking  its  name  from  Macedonius, 
who  become  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 

I ~ 


341.  He  taught  tlwt  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
"subordinate  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son, 
unlike  to  them  in  substance,  and  a  creature." 
Macedonius,  who  was  a  semi-Arian,  was  de- 
posed by  the  Arians  in  360 ;  and  his  special 
tenets  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  In  381,  where  thirty -six 


bishops  were  found  to  support  them.  In 
that  Council  the  clause  defining  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  added  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Macedonians  were  called  also 
Paeumatomachi. 


«.  [Gr.  /utoKcAAa  (makella) 
—  a.  pickaxe  witli  one  point,  a  kiud  of  spade, 
and  oSou?.  (odous),  gemt.  o£6pro$  (odontos)  ~  a 
tooth.] 

Pulceont. :  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  founded 
on  portions  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  with 
teeth,  from  a  slab  of  Purbeck  freshwater 
stone.  (Owen.)  Nicholson  (Palceont.,  ii.  205) 
says:  "These  are  perhaps  the  first  traces  in 
the  stratified  series  of  the  Jurassic  period  of 
remains,  the  affinities  of  which  to  the  typical 
Lacertidce  cannot  be  disputed." 

tXiag'-ene,  s.    [Eng.  wiocfe);  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CioHJ6.  A  hydrocarbon  present  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  mace.  It  boils  at  160°,  and 
is  distinguished  from  oil  of  turpentine  by  not 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  when  mixed 
with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid. 

Uia9'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  mace(l);  -er.] 

Scots  Law :  Officers  attending  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Their  duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the  court, 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  courts,  if  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  hold  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  paid  by  salary.  (Chambers.) 

"The  Jury  .  .  .  retired,  preceded  hy  a  maeer  of 
court."— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxilL 

9  mac-er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  MACK  (2),*.]  A  medi- 
cinal bark,  said  to  be  useful  in  dysentery. 

jaac'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  maceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  macero  =  to  steep ;  maeer  =  lean  ;  Gr. 
f*o(To-u)  (nutssd)  =  to  knead,  to  wipe.] 

*  1.  To  make  lean ;  to  wear  away. 

"Philip,  Karl  of  Arundel,  macerated  himself  in  a 
•trict  course  of  religion."— Baker :  Queen  Elizabeth 
(ail.  1595). 

*  2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  with  hardships ; 
>  worry. 

"  Sad  caret,  as  wont  to  mnrertite 
And  rend  the  greedie  m hides  of  covetous  men." 
Spenter  :  Yirglft  Gnat.  94. 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution ;  to  soften 
y  steeping ;  to  soak ;  to  separate  the  parts 
i  by  the  digestive  process. 


"The   saliva,  distilling  continually,  serre*  well  to 
We  and  temper  our  meat" — Ray:  On  tl 


the  Creti- 


p-er-»'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  maceratio,  from 
maceratus,  pa.  par.  of  macero  =  to  macerate  ; 
Fr.  maceration  ;  Sp.  maocracian  ;  Ital.  -macera- 
tiont.\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  making 
U«n. 

*  2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  wasted. 

S.  The  act  of  harassing  or  mortifying. 

"  A  true  and  serious  maceration  of  our  bodies  by  an 
absolute  and  ti.tdl  refniining  from  (matt-nance."— 
Bithop  Ball  :  Sermon  to  Bit  Mujctty,  March  30,  1628. 

4.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  soften- 
ing by  steeping,  or  by  the  digestive  process. 

"  Eaten  In  excess  (oni 
mud  eyes,  unlean  edulco 
—Svtlyn:  Acetaria. 


ion*)  are  said  to  offend  the  head 
rated  with  a  gentle  maceration." 


mac  far  Ian  ite,  *.    [Named  after  T.  Mac- 

farlane  ;  sufT.  -tie  (Jfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  granular  mixture 
of  reddish  -coloured  grains  with  other  minerals, 
occurring  at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  with 
metallic  silver.  This  ore  appears  to  contain 
several  supposed  new  minerals,  two  of  which 
have  been  named  huntilite  (after  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt),  and  animikite  (from  animikie, 
the  native  name  for  thunder),  respectively. 
The  former  is  assumed  from  analyses  to  be  an 
arsenide  of  silver,  with  the  formula  AggAs  ; 
the  latter,  an  antimouide  of  silver,  having  the 
formula  AgoSb.  But  Macfarlane,  who  has  well 
investigated  these  minerals  and  other  mineral 
mixtures  contained  in  this  ore,  considers  that 
further  examination  is  necessary  before  the 
above  can  be  recognised  as  mineral  species. 

ma-Chee'-rl  um,  s.    [Gr.  /xaxai'ptor  (machai- 
rion)  =  a  surgeon's  knife.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergieae.  It  furnishes  the  Itaka- 
wood  of  Guiana.  Machwrium  firmum,  M. 
incorruptible,  and  M.  legate  are  large  trees, 
which  yield  an  inferior  kind  of  rosewood. 
They  are  from  Brazil. 


, 

=  a  large  knife  or  dirk,  a  dagger,  a  sabre,  and 
6oov«(ocious)(genit.  oSoWos  (odontos)—  a  tooth.] 
Palceont.  :  Sabre-toothed  tiger,  a  genus  of 
Felidse,  having  the  upper  canines  extraordi- 
narily developed,  trenchant,  and  sabre-shaped, 
with  serrated  margins.  In  it  the  organization 
reaches  the  highest  power  of  destruction. 
Range  in  space  :  through  India,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Britain,  and  North  and  South 
America.  Range  in  time  from  the  Minceiie 
to  the  close  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

ma  -cha  lath,  ma  -ha  -lath,  s.  [Heb.] 
This  word  occurs  in  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and 
Ixxxviii.  ;  the  former  is  inscribed  to  the  "chief 
musician  upon  Mahalath,"  the  latter  to  the 
"  chief  musician  upon  Mahalath  Leannoth." 
Mahalathis  by  some  authors  traced  (likeMachol) 
to  a  root  meaning  pierced  or  bored  ;  hence  it 
is  thought  these  Psalms  were  accompanied 
by  flutes.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
term  leannoth  refers  to  antlplional  singing. 
Other  writers  consider  the  titles  of  these  and 
several  other  Psalms  to  be  a  reference  to  well- 
known  tunes  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung. 

*  mache,  s.    [MATCH.] 

ma-che'-to,  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  implement 
for  cutting  caue,  corn,  vines,  &c. 

ma-che'-tes  ,  s.  [Gr.  iiawrn.*  (machetes)  =  a 
li'ghier,  a  warrior  ;  ^a.\t\  (mache)  =  a  fight.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidee,  contain- 
ing only  one  species,  Machetes  pvgnax,  the 
Ruff  (q.v.).  The  name  has  reference  to  the 
pugnacious  habits  of  the  bird,  and  was  pro- 
posed by  Cuvier  in  his  Regne  Animal  (ed. 
1817).  It  has  been  adopted  by  Gould,  Selby, 
and  Temminck.  Others  refer  the  bird  to  the 
genus  Tringa  (q.v.). 

"  Thus  the  Machctrt  pugnax  retains  lit*  ruff  in  the 
•printf  for  barely  two  montha."—  />ar«in  ;  Descent  of 
JranTl87l|,  ii.  84. 

Mach-I-a-ve'-lI-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or   pertaining   to  Nicolo 
Machiavelli,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and 
historiographer  to  the  republic  of  Florence  ; 
following  the  example  or  teaching  of  Machia- 
vel  ;  politically  cunning  ;  crafty  ;   using  du- 
plicity or  bad  faith. 

B.  As  mbst.  :  One  who  follows  the  example 
or  teaching  of  Machiavel. 

Mach-i-a-ve-li  an-ism,  Mach'-i-a- 
vel-ism,  *.  [Eng.  Machiavelian  ;  'ism.] 
The  principles  or  system  of  statesmanship 
taught  or  carried  out  by  Machiavel  :  that 
right  should  be  systematically  subordinated 
to  expediency,  and  that  all  means  might  be 
resorted  to,  however  treacherous  or  unlawful, 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
power  of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects  ;  political 
cunning  or  duplicity. 

ma-chlc'-o-late,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  machicolatus, 
p'a.  par.  of  machicolo,  machicoUo.]  [MACHIC- 
OLATION.] To  form  or  furnish  with  machic- 
olations, 

ma-9hIc'-i-lat-Sd,  a.  [MACHICOLATE.] 
Formed  or  furnished  with  machicolations. 

"  Glared  on  a  huge  maehicolated  tower." 

Tcnnyton:  Last  Tournament. 


ma  chlc-o-la'-tion,  ».  [Low  Lat.  machico- 
larnentum,  from  O.  Fr.  maschecoulis  ;  Fr.  ma- 
checoulis,  mdchecoulis,  machicoulis,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  perhaps  from  0.  Fr.  masche, 
Fr.  mdche  =  match,  combustible  matter,  and 
O.  Fr.  coulis  —  flowing.] 

1.  Arch.  &  &ng.  :  An  aperture  between  the 
corbels    supporting 

a  projecting  para- 
pet. They  were 
much  employed  in 
castellated  architec- 
ture, and  were  in* 
tended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  mis- 
siles, molten  lead, 
hot  pitch,  &c.,  to 
be  hurled  or  poured 
down  on  assailants 
approaching  near  MACHICOLATION. 

the  walls.  (Tower  ww  South  Gateway  at 

2.  Theactof  hurl.        ***"»***  =KT 
ing  missiles,    or  pouring  molten  lead,   Ac., 
through  the  apertures  described  in  1. 

*  ma-Ghi-cot,  s.     [Fr.]    An  obsolete  term  for 

one  of  the  chori  ministri  minores  of  a  cathe- 
dral, who,  in  singing,  added  passing-notes  be- 
tween intervals  of  the  plain-song  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  added  a  part  to  the  plain-song  at 
an  interval  of  a  third  or  fourth,  thus  forming 
*  sort  of  organum  or  diaphouy.  The  music 
thus  sung  was  called  inachicotage. 

ma  phi  cou  lis  (s  silent),  5.    [Fr.] 

Fort.  :  A  projecting  gallery  with  loopholes 
arranged  to  obtain  a  downward  fire  on  an 
enemy.  [MACHICOLATION.] 

*  ma'-^hi-na,  s.    [Lat.]    A  machine  (q.v.). 

"  And  the  world's  mttcttina, 
Upheld  so  long,  rush  into  atom*  rent." 

Benry  More  :  On  Oodlinctt,  p.  41 

*[[  Deus  ex  machina  :  A  phrase  used  to  de- 
scribe the  intervention  of  a  god  in  the  classical 
drama  and  epic  poetry  ;  in  modern  literature 
the  unexpected  introduction  of  some  important 
personage,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  improb- 
able event  to  enable  a  dramatist  or  novelist  to 
escape  from  an  awkward  situation.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  machina,  a  machine  by  which 
gods  and  heroes  were  represented  passing 
through  or  floating  in  the  air.  Nineteenth 
century  experience  has  failed  to  improve  <m 
the  rule  for  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
beings  which  Horace  laid  down  two  thousand 
years  ago: 

"  Nee  Deus  intettit,  nisi  dignus  viiidlce  nodiu 
Incidertt."  Art  Poetica,  181,  IOH 


*  ?»«.  -  Qhin'  -  al,  a.      [Lat.  machinalis,   from 
machina  =  a  machine  ;  Fr.  machinal  ;  Sp.  ma- 
quinal;  Ital.  macchinale.}    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  machine  or  machines. 

*  mach  1  nate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  machimttvs, 
pa.  par.  of  machinor  =  to  contrive  ;  machina 
=  a  machine.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  .form, 
as  a  plot  or  scheme. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

"  How  long  will  you  machinate  t 
Persecute  with  causeless  bate  J" 

Sandi/i  :  Ptalm,  p.  M. 

mach-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  machinatio,  from 
machinatus,  pa.  par.  of  machinor  =  to  con- 
trive ;  Fr.  machination  ;  Sp.  maquinacio'i  ; 
ItaL  macchinazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  plotting,  scheming,  or  contriv- 
ing plans  or  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  object,  generally  bad. 

"  The  energy  and  vigour  that  is  necessary  for  great 
•Til  machination*."—  tiuria  :  To  a  Member  of  the  A'-tt. 
Attembly. 

2.  A  plot,  a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  contrivance. 

"One  Whig  higtorian  talks  of  the  machination*  of 
the  republicans,  another  of  the  machination*  of  tue 
Jacobites."—  Macaulay:  Hat.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

*  mach'-X-na-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  machinatus, 

pa.  par.  of  machinor;  Fr.  machinateitr  ;  Sp. 
maquinador;  Ital.  macchinatore.]  One  wlio 
machinates,  plots,  or  intrigues  with  evil  de- 
signs ;  a  plotter,  a  schemer. 

"The  cunning  machinator  pretends  the  exaltation 
of  the  freenees  of  that  grace  which  he  designs  to  dis- 
honour and  defeat."—  fflanHU  :  Sermon*,  ser.  10. 

ma-Chine',  *  ma-chune,  s.  [Fr.,  frum  Lat. 
machina,  from  Gr.  (vqxavy  (mtchane)  =  a  L-OD- 
trivance,  a  machine,  from  H.TJXOS  (tnechos)  = 
means,  contrivance  ;  Sp.  maqv-ina;  Ital.  TMOO- 
china.} 

L  Literally  : 

1.  An  instrument  of  a  lower  grade  than  an 


fr;  poilt,  Jc%l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -teg. 
-Una  •-  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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eogine,  its  motor  being  distinct  from  the 
operating  part,  whereas  the  engine  is  auto- 
matic as  to  both.  It  is  also  distinct  from  a 
tool,  as  it  contains  within  itself  its  own  guide 
for  operation.  A  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  a  moving  power  is  made  to  act  upon 
any  body,  and  communicate  motion  to  it. 
Machines  are  simple  and  compound,  complex 
or  complicated.  The  simple  machines  are 
the  six  mechanical  powers  :  viz.,  the  lever,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  In  compound  ma- 
chines two  or  more  of  these  powers  are  com- 
bined for  the  production  of  motion,  or  the 
application  or  transmission  of  force.  Ma- 
chines employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts 
are  named  according  to  their  products,  as  lace- 
machines,  rope-machines,  paper-machines ;  or 
to  the  processes  they  perform,  as  spinning- 
machines,  printing-machines, sa  wing-machines, 
&c.  Other  machines  are  classed  according  to 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  put  in  motion,,  as 
hydraulic  machines,  pneumatic  machines,  Arc. 
The  powers  employed  to  transmit  or  apply 
force  through  machines  are  various,  as  the 
muscular  strength  of  men  or  animals,  wind, 
water,  air,  gas,  electricity,  steam,  &c. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  machine*  made  u*e  of  In  thoae 
manufactures  in  which  labour  Is  most  iubdivided, 
were  originally  the  inventions  of  common  workmen." 
-Smith:  Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  An  engine  ;  a  battering  engine. 
•3.  Any  complicated  body,  in  which  the 
parts  have  their  several  duties  or  offices. 

*' We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  simpli- 
city."— Bwrnut :  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

IX  Figuratively: 
1.  An  engine,  a  contrivance. 
"  With  inward  amu  the  dire  machine  they  load." 
Itryden  :    I'iryit ;  Jfneid  i  i.  35. 

t2.  In  England  a  public  coach  ;  in  Scotland 
a  light  vehicle  for  travellers. 

"  The  machine  trundled  on  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards."— Diekent :  Sketches  by  Bot ;  Mr.  Minns. 

3.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle.    (Colloquial.) 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  machine  became  more  of  an 
encumbrance."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

4.  Any  organization  by  means  of  which  a 
desired  effect  is  produced,  or  a  system  carried 
out ;  a  complex  system  by  which  any  institu- 
tion is  carried  on :  as,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. 

5.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  one  who 
acts  or  is  willing  to  act  at  the  will  or  bidding 
of  another  ;  a  tool ;  one  whose  actions  do  not 
appear  to  be  voluntary  or  under  his  own  con- 
trol, but  to  be  directed  by  some  external  in- 
fluence or  agency  ;  one  who  appears  to  act 
mechanically  and  without  intelligence. 

6.  Supernatural   agency   introduced    in    a 
poem,  play,  or  plot,  to  effect  some  object,  or 
to  perform  some  exploit ;  machinery. 

"  The  marvellous  fable  include*  whatever  is  superna- 
turaj*  and  especially  the  machine!  of  the  gods."— Pope. 

machine  head.  •. 

Music :  An  arrangement  of  rack  and  pinion 
for  tlie  pin  [.use  of  tightening  and  keeping  in 
tension  the  strings  of  the  double-bass,  and 
the  guitar,  as  the  ordinary  pegs  employed  to 
atretch  the  strings  are  of  unequal  leverage. 

machine  made,".    Made  by  machinery, 

a£  distinguished  from  hand-made. 

machine  man,  s. 

Print. :  The  English  name  for  the  operator 
called  in  this  country  a  pressman,  even  as  a 
machine  boy  is  with  us  a  feeder  or  press-boy. 

machine-minder,  *. 

Print. :  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  printing 

press.     (British.) 

"The  machine-minder  must  examine  every  sheet  for 
•ume  time." — J.  Gould :  Letterpress  Printer,  p.  ISO. 

machine  ruler,  s.    A  machine  for  ruling 

paper  according  to  pattern. 

machine-shop,  s.  A  workshop  in  which 
machines  are  made,  and  metal-works,  &c., 
prepared  for  machinery. 

machine-tool,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  tool  is  directed  by  guides  and  automatic 
appliances.  It  is  a  workshop  appliance  for 
operating  upon  materials  in  the  way  of  shap- 
ing and  dressing,  having  devices  for  dogging 
the  stuff  and  feeding  the  tool.  Among  tools 
of  this  class  for  working  in  metal  may  be  enu- 
merated the  lathe  and  machines  for  planing, 
•lotting,  shaping,  drilling,  punching,  and 
shearing.  Machine-tools  for  wood  are  lathes, 
saws  of  wrious  kinds,  machines  for  planing, 


moulding,  boring,  mortising,  dovetailing,  rab- 
beting, tenoning,  shaping,  &c. 

machine-work,  *.  Work  done  by  a 
machine  or  machinery,  as  distinguished  from 
that  done  by  manual  labour. 

ma  chine ,  v.t.  &  i.    [MACHINE,  s.] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  apply  machinery  to ;  to  ef- 
fect by  means  of  machinery  ;  specif.,  to  print 
by  means  of  a  printing-machine. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  employed  in  or  upon 
machinery. 

mach  I-neel,  5.    [MANCHINEEL.J 

ma-chin  -er,  s.     [Eug.  machine) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  or  attends  to  a  machine  ; 
a  machinist. 

2.  A  horse  employed  in  working  or  driving 

a  machine. 

"Commencing  with  the  high-class  thoroughbred 
stalllnii  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds  or  more,  ami 
coming  down  to  the  ordinary  roadster,  machiner,  ami 
agricultural  drudge.  '—Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  6.1880. 

ma  chin   cr  y,  s.    [Eng.  -machine*;  -ry.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A   general  term  applied   to  mechanical 
combination  of  partsfor  collecting,  controlling, 
and  using  power,  or  for  producing  articles  of 
commerce  which  may  otherwise  be,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  made  by  hand.  The  first  class  of  these 
combinations  is  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  engines  ;  the  second,  by  that  of  ma- 
chines. 

2.  Machines  In  general ;  the   machines  in 
any  place  collectively  :  as,  the  machinery  in  a 
mill. 

3.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine, 
or  instrument  designed  and  constructed  to 
apply  and  regulate  force. 

"  Observing  the  neatneu  and  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery, how  exactly  and  constantly  every  wheel  per- 
formed the  part  to  which  it  waa  adapted  and  cle- 
•Igned."— Borne :  ffetaton  4  ButcMnton. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  complex  system  or  combination  of 
means  and  appliances  designed  to  keep  any- 
thing in  motion  or  action,  or  to  effect  a  spe- 
cific purpose  or  object,  or  to  carry  on  any  in- 
stitution or  organization :  as,  the  machinery 
of  state. 

2.  The  agencies,  especially  supernatural,  by 
which  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or 
play  is  carried  out  to  its  catastrophe. 

"  The  machinery  mv^m.  is  a  term  invented  by  the 
critics,  to  signify  that  [tart  which  the  deities,  angels. 
or  demuus,  are  made  to  act  in  a  poem."— Pop*  :  Rapt 
Of  the  Lock  ;  To  A.  fermor. 

ma-chin -Ing,  jr.  par.,  «.,&«.   [MACHINE,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Acting  as  a  machine,  or  as  a 
supernatural  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play  ; 
pertaining  bo  the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

"Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say 
nothing,  for  they  were  all  machining  work."—  Dryden  : 
Virgil;  .Sneid.  (Dedic.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working 
or  effecting  with  a  machine  ;  specif.,  printing 
by  means  of  a  printing-machine. 

ma  chin  1st,  *.    [Eng.  machine);  -ist ;  FT. 
machinist*;  Ital.  macchinista.] 

1.  One  who  constructs  machines  or  engines ; 
one  versed  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

"  To  give  a  grant  to ...  canal -maker*,  machinist!,  or 
manufacturers."— Brit,  (fuart.  Review,  Ivii.  198. 

2.  One  who  works  or  minds  a  machine. 

"Good  dressmaker,  hairdresser,  and  machinist.* — 
Time*,  Nov.  4,  1875.  (Advt.) 

*  3.  One  who  devises  the  machinery  of  a 
poem  or  play. 

*'  Hai  the  insufficiency  of  machinitti  hitherto  dis- 
graced the  imagery  of  Che  poetf— Steveni:  General 
Note  on  Macbeth, 


machinist's  hammer,  s.  A  hammer 
which  has  a  flat,  round  face  and  an  edge-peen 
transversely  of  the  helve.  In  some  branches 
of  the  business  it  has  two  faces  ;  in  others, 
again,  it  has  one  face  and  a  pointed  peen  for 
riveting. 

*  mach  in-ize,  v.t.     [Eug.  machine) ;  -we.] 

To  fashion. 

"The  traveller  .  .  .  teems  to  have  machinized  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  his  occasion. "—Emerton :  English 
Traits,  ch.  iii 

ma  chol ,  mah  hol ,  ,  [Heb.]  A  word  often 
found  in  the'Old  Testament,  associated  with 
"  toph  "  (timbrel),  and  almost  always  rendered 
in  the  English  version  by  "dances"  or  " dan- 
cing." But  some  authorities  trace  the  word  to  a 


root  meaning  "  pierced  "  or  "  bored,"  and  there 
.  fore  consider  it  to  have  been  a  flute.  It  it 
not  improbable  that  machol  and  toph  may 
mean  "pipe  and  tabor,"  but  as  these  two  in- 
struments are  often  associated  with  dancing, 
our  version,  and  others  which  follow  it,  ca« 
not  in  any  case  be  said  to  be  incorrect. 

ma  chro  -min,  s.  [Eng.  ma(durin};  chrom- 
(atic)  (from  its  many  changes  in  colour),  and 
•in(CViem.).] 

Chem. :  Ci4H1nO63H2O.  A  crystalline  com- 
pound prepared  by  boiling  a  concentrated 
solution  of  maclurin  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
zinc,  and  separating  by  means  of  ether.  It 
forms  colourless  singles,  which,  under  the 
microscope  appear  as  tufts  or  stars  of  slender 
needles,  soluble  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution  of  machro- 
jiiin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  at  first  orange- 
red,  then  yellow;  after  warming  or  dilution 
with  water  it  is  emerald-green,  and,  on  adding 
an  excess  of  alkali,  is  changed  to  a  violet. 

ma  91  gno  (gn  as  ny).  s.    [Ital.] 

Petrol,  :  A  siliceous  sandstone,  sometime* 
containing  calcareous  grains,  mica,  &c.  It  is 
about  the  age  of  the  London  Clay. 

*  mao'-I-len-cjf,  s.     [Eng.  maciltn(t) ;  -cy.J 
Leanness,  thinness. 

"  That  p»lenea*  and  mactiency  In  theii   tooki  and 

constitutions."— Sandy*:  Ovid.    (Pref.) 

*mac'-! -lent,  a.  [Ut.  maciUntus,  from 
macies  =  leanness,  thinness  ;  macer  —  thin, 
lean.]  Lean,  thin,  emaciated. 

"A  tall  macilent  man  of  about  fifty  waa  shewn  Into 
the  room."— Mortimer  Collins:  The  Ivory  Gate.  it.  181. 

mac'-in  tosh,  mack  In  tosh,  «.  [After 
the  name  of  the  inventor.]  An  overcoat  or 
cloak  of  cloth  made  waterproof  by  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

*  mack'-er-el  (1),  *.     [O.  FT.  maquerel;  Pr. 
maquereau  =  a  pander ;   Dut.  maktlaar  =  a 
broker,  a  pander;  makelen  =  to  procure.}    A 
pander,  a  pimp. 

mack  cr  el  (2),  *  mack'- ar- el,  *  mack  - 
rel,  *  ma  que  rel,  s.  [O."  Fr.  makerel,  from 
the  original  Latin  word  (<iiacus  or  maca),  of 
which  macula  is  a  dimin.  ;  cf.  Sp.  maca  =  a 
stain,  a  bruise  on  fruit.  (Skeat.)'] 

Ichthy. :  Scomber  scomber  (Linn.),  S.  scombnu 
(Cuv.),  the  Common  Atlantic  Mackerel. 
Snout  pointing,  under  jaw  projecting,  gill- 
covers  large  ana  smootn,  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  ;  five  h'nleU 
above  and  below  the  tail,  vertically  over  each 
other;  tail  crescent-shaped.  Above  the  lateral 
line  the  colour  is  a  fine  green,  varied  with 
rich  blue,  and  marked  with  broad,  dark,  de- 
scending  lines,  straight  in  the  males,  undulat- 
ing iii  the  females;  under  parts  silvery  with 
golden  tints.  The  home  of  the  Common 
Mackerel  may  be  broadly  described  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean;  it  is  common  in  the 
waters  of  the  northeastern  United  States  and  of 
Canada,  and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  for 
home  consumption  and  export.  It  is  also  abun- 
dant in  the  North  Sea  and  around  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  an  extremely  valuable  food-fish, 
and  the  mackerel  fishery  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 
The  first  schools  appear  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary; they  are  in  the  best  condition  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  spawn  in  the  latter  half 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  S.  CO/MI*,  the 
Spanish  Mackerel,  is  fomd  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  not  much  esteemed.  8. 
trachurvs  is  the  Horse-mackerel,  or  Scad  (q.v.). 

[ScOMBRIDf.] 

•mackerel-gale,  *.  A  strong,  fresh 
breeze.  (Dryden  ;  hind  £  Panther,  iii.  456.) 

mackerel  guide,  ».  A  name  for  the 
Gar-fish  (q.v.). 

mackerel  gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
Sterna  hirundo,  the  Common  Tern,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  announce  the  coming  of  mack- 
erel. (Bartlett.) 

mackerel-midge,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Couchia  glauca,  a  soft-finned  fish, 
family  Gadidse.  Habitat,  the  North  Atlantic. 
appearing  in  multitudes  in  the  British  Channel 
in  May.  Length,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Back  black  or  bluish-green  ;  fins  and  belly  sil- 
very white.  Head  obtuse,  with  four  project- 
ing barbels,  one  depending  from  under  jaw. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09=  e:    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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mackerel-mint,   . 

Bot. :  A  name  lor  Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis). 

mackerel-sky,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  sky  with  small  roundish  masses 
of  i-irrocumulus  disposed  with  more  or  less 
irregularity.  It  is  most  frequently  scon  in 
Bummer.  Called  also  Mackerel -back  sky. 

lack'  i  naw  blank  et,  «.  The  generic 
name  of  the  blankrts  supplied  (originally  from 
Ft>rt  Mackinaw)  tn  tint  Indiana  of  the  Nortb- 
we>t  by  the  United  States  Government 

ck'  i  naw  boat,  «.  A  flat-bottomed, 
fl;it-8ided  boat,  originally  used  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

ck-in-tosn,  s.    [MACINTOSH.) 

c  kle,  s.    [MACULE.J 

o'-le  (le  as  el),  s.     [Fr.   from  Ijat  macula 

=  a  spot.] 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  MASCLE  (q.v.). 

2.  A/in.  :  A  variety  of  andalnsite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  long  tapering  crystals  in  clay-slate. 
They  have  the  axes  and  angles  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  rest  of  the  crystals,  owing  to 
a  regular  arrangement  of  impurities  in  the 
Interior.     In  transverse  section  they  exhibit 
a  cross  or  a  tesselation,  the  outlines  of  which 
are  frequently  rhombs.    (See  figures  in  Dana's 
System   of  Mineralogy,    1875.)     The  same  as 
CHIASTOLITE. 

..-clur'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure, 
o'f  the  United  States,  a  philosopher  and 
naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moracese,  consisting  of 
trees,  sometimes  spiny,  with  entire  or  serrated 
leaves  and  unisexual  flowers.  The  males  in 
racemes,  the  females  in  heads,  the  fruits  con- 
sisting of  many  achenes  within  the  enlarged 
calyx.  Maclura  aurantiaca  is  the  Osage 
Orange.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  human 
hand,  orange  coloured,  and  tilled  with  a  fetid 
slime,  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  grows,  to  smear  their  faces 
when  they  go  out  to  war.  Maclura  tinctoria 
yields  the  dyewood  called  Fustic  (q.v.).  The 
fruit  is  pleasant,  and  used  in  North  America 
as  a  cathartic  and  an  antbelmintic. 

*a-clur'-5-al  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  McClure, 
the  American  geologist.] 

Zool. :  An  anomalous  genus  of  Nucleobran- 
chiate  Gasteropoda,  family  Atlantidae.  It  is 
discoidal,  few  whorled,  with  a  sinistrally 
sub-spiral  operculum.  Found  in  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  in  North  America,  and  Scot- 
land. It  may  be  one  of  the  Heteropoda. 

_a-clure'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure ; 

•tiff,  -tic  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  The  inaclureite  named  by  Nuttall  is 
included  by  Dana  in  the  Fassaite  group  of 
aluminous  pyroxenes  (q.v.);  that  named  by 
Seybert  in  the  same  year  is  the  same  as 
chondrodite  (q.v.) 

ma  cliir   in,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  maclur(a);  -in 
- 


Chem. :  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from 
fustic,  Maclura  tinctoria.  Dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  its  formula  is  C^H^O^.  Heated 
to  130°  it  loses  one  atom  of  water,  its  forma- 
tion then  being  C^H^O/.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

-j-mil'-lan-ite,  s.    [Foretym.  see  def.] 

Ecdes.  &  Ckurch  Hist.  (PI) :  The  followers  of 
the  Rev.  John  Macmillan,  of  Balmaghie,  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  aided  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
or  Cameronian  Church. 

o'-on,  s.  [From  Macon  on  the  Saone, 
where  the  grapes  are  grown.]  A  celebrated 
red  French  wine,  noted  for  its  strength  and 
keeping  qualities. 

mac-on-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  locality, 
Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular 
acales  associated  with  corundum  (q.v.),  at  the 
Culsagee  mine.  Soft;  sp.gr.  2'827  ;  colour, 
dark-brown ;  lustre,  pearly.  Compos. :  silica, 
34'22;  alumina,  2153;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
12'41 ;  magnesia,  14-46  ;  potash,  570;  loss  on 
ignition,  11-85.  Exfoliates  largely  on  heating, 
and  is  apparently  the  result  of  an  alteration 
of  a  chlorite. 


mac  6u  ba,  s.    [MACCOUBA.] 
macr-,  pref.    [MACRO-.] 

mac  ra  me,  s.  [From  Arab.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

macrame-lace,  s.  An  Italian  lace,  made 
from  twine.  It  is  extensively  used  in  church 
decorations,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  fur- 
niture. The  best  is  that  made  at  Genoa. 

mac'  -rau  -chene,  s.  [MACRAUCHENIA.]  Any 
member  of  the  genus  Macrauchenia  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  Macrattchene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire."— 
Eng.  Eneyc.  (A'of.  ffitt.},  ill.  578. 

mac  rau  chen -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  macr-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  auchenia  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  family  Macrauehenidie  (q.v.),  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Camelidae,  but  now  placed  among 
the  Perissodactyla,  all  the  feet  being  three-toed. 
The  lower  molars  resemble  those  of  Palseothe- 
rium  in  being  doubly  crescentic.  The  general 
form  of  the  skull  resembles  that  of  the  horse. 
(Nicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  335.) 

mac  raii-chen -i-dse,  s.  pi.      [Mod.    Lat. 
macraitchen(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj:  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :   A  family  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  genus  Macrauchenia,  from  the 
Pliocene  or  Post-Pliocene  of  South  America, 

mac  rcn  90  plial  ic,     mac-ren-ceph'- 

a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  macr-,  and  Eng.  enceplialic, 
encephalous.]  Having  a  long  or  large  brain. 

m&c-ri-,  pref.  [Gr.  /xoxpos  (makros)  =  long.] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

macro  lepidoptera,  5.  pi.  A  collector's 
term  for  butterflies.  It  is  of  no  scientific  value. 

mac  ro  ba  sis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
£dertf  (basis)  =  a  stepping,  a  movement.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cantharidse.  Macro- 
basis  unicolor  is  an  American  blister  beetle, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  potato. 

mac  ro  bi  ot  ic,  a.  [Gr.  /xoKpdjSiof  (ma- 
krobios),  /icucpo/St'oTOs  (mo,krobioto$)  =  long- 
lived  :  jiuuepos  (makros)  =  long ;  ftioy  (bios)  = 
life ;  Fr.  macrobiotique.]  Long-lived. 

mac-ro-bi-dt'--! -cite,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mac- 
robiot(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  spiders,  order  Tardigrada 
(Bear  or  Sloth  Animalcules).  It  consists  of 
microscopic  spiders,  found  in  wet  moss,  and 
in  the  gutters  of  houses,  &c.  They  have 
elongated  bodies,  with  four  legs.  They  are 
hermaphrodite.  So  low  are  they  in  organiza- 
tion, that  they  have  Iteen  placed  by  some  with 
the  Infusoria,  and  by  others  with  the  Rotifera. 

mac  ro-bi  6  tus.  s.    [MACROBIOTIC.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Macrobiotidse  (q.v.)  Species,  Macrobiotus 
huffelandi,  M.  oberhauseri,  &c. 

mac  ro  9cph  a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  nmcro, 
and  Eng.  cephalous.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  by  Richard  to  dicoty- 
ledonous embryos,  with  a  certain  cohesion 
between  the  cotyledons. 

mac-ro  cer  cus,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr, 
ite'pKO?  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacidae,  sub-family 
Arainae.  It  contains  the  Macaws.  [MACAW.] 

mac-ro-chlo  -a,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
X^ar)  (chine),  xAoa  (chloa)  =  young  green  corn 
or  grass.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Stipeae. 
Macrochlou  (Stipa)  tenacissima  is  a  rush-like 
grass  found  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  the  original  Esparto  grass. 

mac'  ro-cosm,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
*c6o>ios  (kosmos)  =  the  world  ;  Fr.  macrocosme.] 
The  great  world ;  the  universe,  or  the  visible 
system  of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from 
microcosm  (q.v.). 

"He  calls  a  mau  n  microcosm,  because  hla  body  la 
really  made  up  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  creatures  the 
macrocotm  or  greater  world  consists  of.  and  so  is  but  a 
model  or  epitome  of  the  universe.  "—Boyl*:  Work*,  li.54. 

*  mac-r6-CO«'-mIcf  a.  [Eng.  macrocosm  ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  macrocosm  ;  ex- 
ceedingly great  and  far-reaching ;  immense, 
comprehensive. 

"  It  was  a  i>eriod  of  prodigious  ideaa.  Every  literary 
work  was  macrofismtc  and  colossal." — R.  Buchanan, 
in  Temple  Bar,  1879,  p.  87. 


mac  ro -yys  -tis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod, 
Lilt.,  &c.  cyst  is.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Fucacete,  family  or  trib» 
Lamiuaridae.  Macrocystis  pyrifera,  is  a  giant 
seaweed,  with  a  stem  700  feet  long,  no  thicker 
than  the  linger.  The  branches  are  as  slender 
as  pack-threads  ;  the  leaves  long  and  narrow, 
each  has  at  its  base  a  vesicle  tilled  with  air, 
enabling  the  plant  to  float.  It  is  met  with  in 
the  ocean  in  the  south  temperate  and  south 
polar  zones. 

mac  ro  dac  tyl,  s.  [MACRODACTYLES.]  An 
individual  of  the  family  Macrodactyles. 

mac  ro  dac  tyl  es,  mac  ro  dac  tyl  I- 
des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  /x,a«pos  (makros) 
=  long,  and  5dxTv\os(daktulos)=&  finger,  a  toe.] 
Ornith.  :  Long-toes  ;  a  sub-order  of  Gralla- 
tores  (q.v.).  The  feet  are  furnished  with  four 
elongated,  sometimes  lobated,  toes,  and  the 
wings  are  of  moderate  size.  Beak  mostly 
short  and  compressed,  or  wedge-shaped.  Legs 
robust,  not  long ;  neck  not  very  long ;  tail 
very  short.  The  chief  members  of  the  sub- 
family are  the  Rails,  the  Waterhens,  the  Coots, 
and  the  Jacana.  (Nicholson.) 

mac  ro  dac  tyl  ic,  mac  ro  dac  tyl- 
OUS,  a  [Eng.  macrodactyl ;  -ic,  ~ous.]  Having 
long  toes  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  birds  of  the 
sub-order  Macrodactyles. 

mac-ro-dac-tyl'-i-de^,  s,  pi.  [MACRO- 
DACTYLES.] 

mac-ri-dl-ag'-in-al,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
Eng.  diagonal  (q.v.).J  The  longer  of  the  dia- 
gonals of  a  rhombic  prism. 

mac'  ro  dome,  s.  [Pref.  macro*,  and  Or. 
£OJLUK  (domos)  =  a  building.]  [DOME.] 

Crystallog. :  A  dome  parallel  to  the  longer 
lateral  axis  in  the  trimetric  system.  (Dana.) 

mac  -  r6  -  don,   s.      [Pref.  macro-,  and    Gr. 

oSous  (odous),  genit.  65drro«  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Iclithy, :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Chara- 

cinidee.     Macrodon  trahira  and  M.  aimo.ro.  ara 

from  Cayenne. 

mac-ro-glos'-sa,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
•yAwo-o-a  (gl6ssa)=  the  tongue.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hawkmoths,  family 
Sesiidse.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  is  British. 
The  forewings  are  smoky  brown,  marked  with 
black ;  the  hinder  ones  dull  tawny,  with  the 
base  blackish -brown  and  the  head-margin 
reddish-brown  ;  the  body  reddish,  with  black 
and  white  on  the  posterior  parts.  The  larva, 
which  is  variegated  and  has  a  caudal  horn, 
feeds  on  bedstraw  (Galium)  from  July  to 
August,  the  perfect  insect  appearing  from 
May  to  September. 

mac  ro-glos  sus,  s.    [MAC  BOO  LOSS  A.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  family  Pteropidse. 
Macroglossus  minimus  is  a  small  fruit-eating 
bat,  found  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Eastern- 
Peninsula,  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  the  ad* 
jacent  parts  of  Australia. 

mac-rdg-nath'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 

yvd0os  (gnathos)  —  a  jaw.] 
Anthrop. :  Long-jawed  ;  a  term  applied  by 

Prof.  Huxley  to  skulls  of  Neolithic  age,  met 

with  in  caves  and  tombs  in  Belgium,  France, 

and  Spain. 

*'  The  skulls  are  broad  or  round ,  the  supra-occipital 
tuberoslty,  or  '  probole '  prominent,  the  parieto-oc- 
ctpttal  region  often  flattened,  the  aupraciliary  ridge* 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  oval  skulls.  Th« 
face,  instead  of  being  oval,  is  Angular  or  lozenge-Khiiped. 
ami  the  upper  or  lower  Jaws  are  so  largely  developed, 
and  projected  so  far  beyond  the  vertical  line  dropped 
from  the  forehead,  that  the  term  HMromcfMo  ha* 
been  happily  applied  to  them  by  Prof.  Huxley."— 
Dawkina  :  Early  .Van  in  Britain,  ch.  ix. 

*  ma-cr5l'-6-g$r,  s.  [Gr.  ^aicpoAoyi'a  (ma- 
krologia),  from  /iaKpoAoyo?  (makrologos)  =.  talk- 
ing long  :  /ituepos  (makros)  =  long,  and  Aoyo« 
(logos)  =  talk,  speech.]  Long  tedious  talk; 
superfluity  of  words  without  meaning. 

ma-cr6m'-6-ter,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng. 
meter.}  An  instrument  for  measuring  inacces- 
sible objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a 
common  sextant. 

mac-ron,  s.    [MACRO-TONE.] 

mac  ro  phyr  line,  ma  croph'  yl  lous, 
a.  [Gr.  ju.aKpixJti'AAos  (makrophullos) :  pret 
macro-,  and  Gr.  <£VAAOP  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  elongated  extended 
leaflets. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  ^cll,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  of ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph      fc 
-clan,  -tlon  =  shyn.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -»lon  =  zhun.    -clou*,  -tlous,    sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bal,  del. 
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macropiper— macula 


mac  ro  pi   per,  *.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat  piper  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Piperaceae,  family  Piperida? 
(q.v.).  Macropiper  methisticum  is  the  plant 
which  the  bouth-sea  Islanders  call  ava  or 
kava.  It  has  a  thick  woody  rugged  aromatic 
rhizome,  a  tincture  of  which  is  used  in  rheu- 
matism. Macerated  in  water  it  is  said  to 
bring  on  copious  perspiration,  and  produce  a 
cure  in  persons  affected  with  venereal  disease. 

mac  -ro  -pod,  5.      [MACROPODAL.]     An  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Macropo<lia(q.v.). 

mac-rop  -  6-  dal,    mac  rop-6  doiis,   < 

[Pref.  macro-,  a'nd  Gr.  trout  (pous),  gen  it. 
irooo?  (po&w)  =  a  foot.]  Having  large  or 
great  feet. 


Z.  [MACROPODID«,1(2).] 

mac-rd-pd'-dl-an,  s.  [MACROPODID-C.] 
A  macropod  (q.v.). 

mac  ro  pod  -i  dw,  ma-cr6p'-I  dse,  *.  ;•/. 

[Mod.   Lat.   macrop(u8)  ;'  Lat.   fern.    pi.  adj. 
suff.  -uto.j 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Marsupials,  section  Phyto- 

Shaga,  or  in  Owen's  classification  Diprod<>. 
ontia.  There  are  six  incisors  in  the  upjx-r 
jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower;  the  canines  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  small  and  wanting  in  the  lower 
one  ;  the  molars  are  five  on  each  side  above 
and  below.  The  anterior  feet,  which  are  small, 
have  five  toes,  each  armed  with  a  claw  ;  the 
hinder  ones,  which  are  very  large,  powerful, 
and  well  adapted  for  leapiug,  have  out  four, 
the  inner  one,  or  great  toe,  being  absent. 
Found  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea.  Genera  :  Macropus  (Kangaroo),  Den- 
drolagus  (Tree  -  kangaroo),  Hypsiprymnus 
(Kangaroo-  rat),  &c. 

(2)  The  first  family  of  Milne-Ed  ward  s's  Oxy- 
rhynchi.    They  have  very  long  feet,  and  are 
called  in  consequence  Sea-spiders  and  Spider- 
crabs.    They  live  in  the  deep  sea.    Called  als<> 
Leptopodidie    (q.v.).      Latreilie   has   termed 
them  Macropodia. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Huge  Macropi  are  found  in  the 
Post-  Tertiary  of  Australia  with  representatives 
of  the  other  genera.    They  were  found  in  ossi- 
ferous  "breccias  in  the  Wellington  Valley,  about 
210  miles  west  of  Sydney,  on  the  river  Bell, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie, 
and  on  the  Macquarie  itself.    Kangaroos  seem 
to  have  been  limited  to  Australia  before  the 
human  period  began.    The  name  of  the  Rhsetic 
genus  Hypsiprymnopsis  of  Prof.  Boyd-Daw- 
Rins  suggests  a  relation  to  Hypsiprymnus, 
but  Prof.  Owen  considers  it  to  be  a  Micro- 
lestes  (q.v.). 

mac-  rd-po'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
rnufia  (poma)  •=.  a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Palwont.  :  A  geuua  of  crossopterygious 
Ganoid  fishes,  family  Cotlacanthini.  It  is 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

mac-ro-pon'-i-da»,  *.  pi.    [Gr.  poxpoiroWa 

(makroponia)  =  long   labour  ;    Lat.   fern.   pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
twelfth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes. 

ma-crop'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
m-epof  (pt'-ron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.]  Having  long 
wings  or  fins. 

mac'  rd-ptis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  trove 
(pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ma- 
cropodidte  (q.v.).  [KANGAROO.] 

mac-r6-py#-i-a,  s.     [Pref.  macro-  (q.v.), 

and  Gr.  mrfn  (pug?)  =  the  rump,  the  buttocks.] 

Omtih.  :  A  genus  of  Colunibidae,  containing 

the  Cuckoo-doves.    They  have  a  very  long 

graduated  and  pointed  tail. 

mac  ro-rhi  nus,  *.  [Gr.  poxpoppif  (ma- 
krorrhis),  genit  /xoicpopptwn  (makrorrhinos)  = 
long-nosed.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phocidse  (Seals).  Afocro- 
rhinus  elephantinus  is  the  Elephant  Seal,  so 
called  from  its  possessing,  when  full-grown,  a 
short  proboscis.  It  appears  to  exist  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  though 
Dr.  Gill  believes  the  specimens  from  the 
former  to  be  specifically  distinct,  calling 
them  M.  angiistirostra.  The  Elephant  Seal 
is  found  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Juan 


Fernandez,  the  Falkland  Islands,  .tc.  The 
male  is  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  twenty  feet 
long,  with  a  proboscis  of  a  foot ;  the  female 
about  nine  or  ten  feet. 

mac-rd-s9ei-l-des,  i.  [Gr.  ^a«po<y*«Anj« 
(makroskeltes)  =  long-legged  :  pref.  macro-,  and 
Gr.  oxe'Aof  (sktlos)  =  the  leg.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ma- 
croscelididfle.  Macro&celides  typteus  is  the 
Elephant  Shrew  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about 
five  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  three  inches, 
is  diurnal,  and  resides  in  burrows.  M.  Itozeti 
Is  the  Algerian  jumping-shrew. 

mac  ro  890  lid  i  dae,  *.  pi.     [Hod.  Lat. 

macroscelid(ex) ;  I^at.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos,] 
Zool. :  Jumping-shrews,  a  sub-family  of  In- 
sectivorous Mammals,  resembling  shrews, 
bat  having  very  elongated  hind  legs,  enabling 
them  to  advance  by  a  series  of  jumps.  The 
snout  is  long,  and  sometimes  prolonged  into 
a  trunk  ;  the  tail  long,  covered  with  hair. 
The  species  inhabit  Africa. 

mac  ro"  scop'  ic,  a.    [See  MEGASCOPIC.] 

mac  rd  apo-ran-fcl-um  (pi.   mac  r6 
spo  ran   gi-a),    «.       [Pref.    macro- ;     Gr. 
onropo  (s/ora),  or  <nrdpof  (sporos)  =  seed,  and 
ayyeioi'  (anggeion)  =  a  vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  Sporangia  of  comparatively  large 
size,  containing  macrospores  in  the  Rhizo- 
cari-ea-  like  Salvinia  and  Marsilea.  [MACRO- 
SPORE.] 

mac  r 6  spore,  *.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 

cnropo  (spora),  or  tnropos  (sporos)  =*  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  Spores  of  comparatively  large 
size  in  macrosporangia,  as  distinguished  from 
microstores  in  microsporangtainthe  Rhlzocar- 
pese,  such  as  Marsilea,  Pilularia,  and  Salvinia. 

mac  ro  ther  i-um,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
Gr.  (typiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Edentata  founded  on 
remains  of  a  Urge  animal,  having  the  hind 
limbs  shorter  than  the  /ore  ones,  as  for  climb- 
ing purposes,  rootless  teeth,  and  toes  with 
immense  claws.  It  is  found  in  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

mac  ro  to  mi  a,  9.  [Gr.  /Aojcporo^ew  (ma~ 
krotomeo)  =  to  prune  so  as  to  leave  the  shoots 
long.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginaeese.  Macrotomia 
Benthami  grows  In  the  Himalayas,  and  is  con- 
sidered useful  in  diseases  of  the  tongue  and 
throat.  The  bruised  roots  of  if,  perennis  are 
applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  it*  root 
is  used  as  a  dye. 

mac    ro- tone,  s.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng. 

tone.] 

Gram. :  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  vowels 
to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  long  : 
as,  in.',  fine,  tone,  Ac. 

ma-cro  toils,  a.  [MACBofbs.)  Having  lorg 
ealk ;  long-eared. 

ma  -  cro  -  tua,   s.    [Pref,  macro-,  and  Gr.  ofc 

(ous),  genit.  wr«  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllostomidaa  (Vampires). 
Ears  very  large,  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  nasal  appendage,  erect ;  interfemoral 
membrane  large,  beyond  which  the  tail  pro- 
jects by  its  last  joint.  Macrotus  Waterkousii 
is  the  Great-eared  Leaf  Bat  from  the  West 
Indies  ;  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  is 
two  inches  and  a  half;  tail,  an  inch  and  one- 
sixth.  Fur,  nn rise-colour,  paler  beneath  ; 
nose-leaf,  lanceolate.  It  is  mainly  insectivor- 
ous, but  sometimes  feeds  on  fruit  Other 
species  are  M.  califomicuf  and  M.  mezicanus, 
the  habitat  of  which  is  indicated  by  their 
specific  names. 

mac-ro-typ  -ous,  a.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 

TVTTOS  (tupos)  =  a  blow,  a  type.] 
Numi$. :  Having  a  long  form. 

ma-crour   a,  «.    [MACRURA.] 

ma  -  crour  -  al,    ma  -  crour1-  otis,     a. 

[MACROURA.]  The  same  as  MACRURAL  or 
MACRURUS  (q.v.). 

ma  crour   an,  s.    [MACRITRAN.] 
ma-crour'-ous,  o.    [MACRUBUS.] 

mac-ro-za  -mi-a,  s.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  mmia  (q.v.).] 
Bot, :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese.    Macrozamia 


spiralis  is  believed  to  be  the  species  of  Zan:i» 
growing  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet. 

ma  crur'-a,  ma  crour  -a,  «.  pi  (.MA- 
CRURUS.] 

).  Zool.  :  Long-tailed  Crustaceans  ;  lobst.  is, 
a  snb-order  of  Derapoda,  having  the  abdoiuea 
greatly  developed,  cylindrical,  the  segments 
short,  flattened,  and  expanded  Literally  ;  '  ..& 
whole  terminated  by  a  broad  swimming  t»iL 
Tlie  antennte  are  usually  large.  The  feet  ure 
terminated  by  nipping  claws.  The  young,  <-u 
being  hatched,  are  not  very  different  in  form 
from  their  parent*.  They  abound  in  IKI-.II 
salt  and  fresh  water.  The  sub-order  contui.is 
the  families  Crangonidfe,  Astacidie,  Thala.s>.i- 
ni'hi'.  and  Palinuridce. 

2.  Pafaont. :  They  came  into  existence  in 
paleozoic  times. 

ma  criir  al,  ma  crur-ous,  a.  [iU- 
CRUKA.J  Belonging  to  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  family  Macrura  (q.v.). 

ma  crar  an,  s.  [MACRURA..]  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macrura  (q.v.). 

ma  crur  i  die, «  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mocrurd'*); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  deep-sea  Ganoids,  -lis- 
trilmted  over  all  oceans,  in  great  abundance. 
About  forty  species  are  known.  The  toxly 
terminates  in  a  long,  compressed,  tapering 
tail,  covered  with  spiny,  keeled,  or  striated 
scales.  One  short  anterior  dorsal,  the  secm.d 
very  long,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
anal  as  long  as  second  dorsal;  no  i-uu  .  il. 
Ventrals  thoracic  or  jugular.  (Giinther.) 

moc-ru-rd'-nuB,  *.    [MACRURUS.] 

Ichthy.;  Agenusof  Macruridae(q.v.).  Snout- 
pointed  ;  mouth  anterior  and  lateral,  with  :lie 
lower  jaw  projecting. 

ma  crur -us,  $.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  01  pa 

(burn)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  fau-iiy 
Macrnridfe  (q.v.).  Snout  produced  and  •••  i- 
cal ;  mouth  inferior. 

*  mac  ta  tion,  B.    [Lat.  mactatio,  from  MOO 

tatus,   pa.  par.  of  macto  =  to  sacrifice.]    Tin 

act  of  killing  a  victim  in  sacrifice  ;  a  sacritn-e. 

"Here  they  call  Cain's  offering,  which  IB  deecr.  cd 

uid  Allowed  to  be  the  llrnt  fruiU  of  the  ground  •  .  y, 
a  «acriflc«  or  mactatton."— Skutyord ;  On  the  Crtai , -n. 
(Pref.) 

mac  ta  tor,  s.  [Lat,  from  mactatus,  ;>a, 
par.  of  macto  =  to  sacrifice,  to  kill.]  A  mur- 
aerer,  a  killer. 

mac    tra,  s.     [Gr.,  =  a  kneading-trough.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mactridse  (q.vA    The  foot  is  large  and  tongue- 
shaped  ;  the  siphons  are  united  and  fringed  ; 
the  shell  is  nearly  equilateral.     Habitat,  sandy 
coasts,   where  they  burrow  just  below   the 
surface.     In  the   Isle  of  Arran,  Mactra  sub- 
truncuta  is  collected  for  feeding  pigs.     One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  recent  species  are 
known.     They  are  world-wide  in  their  dis- 
tribution, and  especially  abundant  within  the 
tropics. 

2.  Palceont. :  Thirty  species  are  known,  from 
the  Lias  onward. 

mac  -  tri  -  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  mactr(a) 
(q.v.);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  Trough-shells  ;  a  family  of  Siphonida, 
subdivision  Sinupallialia.  Valves,  equal,  sub- 
triangular,  close-fitting ;  a  deep  pit  for  the 
hinge-ligament,  triangular  in  form  ;  the  hinge 
has  two  diverging  teeth;  siphonal  fold  short 
and  rounded,  epidermis  thick.  Mostly  ma- 
rine, but  also  found  in  brackish  waters. 

mac  u  la  (pi.  mac  u -las),  «.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin,  '.he 
surface  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body, .  <:. 

"And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  coutrtvot  B  .,i» 
spot*  or  macvlcc  greater  than  usual.  a»a  by  that  mr  ,,n» 
beil&rkened."— Burnet:  Theory  qf  th«  Earth. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  broad,  irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

2.  Path.    (PL) :    Permanent    diseol<>raii'  n» 
of  the  skin  ;  spots  or  stains  white,  dark,  or 
dusky,  with  occasionally  altered  structure. 

macula  germinativa,  s. 

Anat.  A  Physiol. :  A  dark  granular  spot, 
about  5^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  within  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  an  ovum.  Called  also  tna 
germinal-spot. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pet, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,     sa,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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macula  lutea,  5. 

Amdt:  A  yellow  spot,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  the  eyeball ;  it  has 
a  depression  in  its  centre. 

nac'-n-late,  lU.   [MACULATE,  a.]   To  spot, 
to  stain,  to  blur. 

"  They  wold  not  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr  people 
wyth  suche  a  reproche."— Sir  O.  Ktyot :  Qoatmour, 
bk.  L.  ch.  xxvi. 

nao'-n-late,  *  mac'-u  lat  cd,  a.     [Lat. 
pa.   par.  of  mciculo  =  to  spot,  to 
lain  ;  macitla  =  a  spot,  a  stain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Spotted,   stained,  blurred, 
deli  led,  impure. 

"  Most  maculate  thought*,  master,  are  masked  under 
•uch  colours."— Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour's  Lost,  \.  2. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BLOTCHED  (q.v.). 

•raac'-u-la-tdr-y',  a.    [MACULATE.]    De- 

uling,  staining. 

"  The  latnlent,  spumy,  mandatory  waters  of  sin," — 
Adamt:  Wvrkt,  1.  168. 

*  mac-U-la'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  maculatio,  fron* 
maculatus,  pa.  par.  of  maculo  —  to  spot,   to 
stain;  FT.  macuuttion , •  Ital.  maculazione,]  The 
act  of  spotting  or  staining ;  a  spot,  a  stain. 

"  For  I  will  throw  my  glow  to  death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculatinn  in  thy  heart." 

Sfwkttp. :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  IT.  i. 

mac'  u  la  ture,  *.    [MACULA.] 

1.  A  sheet  blotted  or  blurred  in  printing. 

2.  Blotting-paper. 

m&c'-ule,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  macula  =  a  spot, 
A  stain.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spot,  a  stain. 
2.  Print. :    A  blurred  impression,  causing 
part  of  a  page  to  appear  double ;  also  called  a 
mackle. 

mac  -ule,  v.t.  [MACULE,  s.]  To  spot,  to 
stain, "to  blur;  specif.,  in  printing,  to  blur  or 
double  an  impression  from  type. 

*  mac-  n  -  lose,  a.     [Lat.   maculosus,  from 
macula  =  a  spot,  a  stain.]    Of  or  pertaining 
t"  spots  or  status  upon  a  surface;  spotted, 
stained,  maculate. 

aiad,  *  maad,  *  madde,  *  made,  *  mod, 
a.  (A. IS.  M-mifctC,  ge-maad ;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
ye*mtd  =  foolish  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ka-meit,  gi-meit 
=  vain ;  Icel.  meiddr  (pa.  par.  of  meidha)  = 
to  maim,  to  hurt ;  Goth,  ga-maids  =  bruised, 
maimed  ;  A.S.  mad,  ni6d  =  madness.] 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect;  insane,  deranged, 
lunatic,  crazy. 

"It  all  well?  Wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  to 
theeT"— t  King*  Iv.  2. 

•      2.  Furious  or  frantic  from  disease  or  other 
cause.     (Said  of  animals  :  as,  a  mad  bull.) 
3.  Under  the  influence  of  some  overpower- 
ing or  uncontrollable  emotion ;  extravagant 
in  feeling  or  action ;  having  lost  self-control : 

K(l)  Beside   one's   self  with  rage ;  frantic, 
furious,  enraged. 
"  Her  husband  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  Jealousy 
la  him  .  .  .  that  ever  governed  frenzy."  —  Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Witnt  of  H'indtor,  v.  L 
(2)  Under  the  influence  of  some  strong  or 
unreasonable  passion  or  desire;  infatuated; 
inflamed  with  desire. 
"He  was  mad  for  her."— Shaketp.:  Alt*  WeU  That 
Xndt  tr«tr,  v.  a 

(3)  Wildly  or  extravagantly  frolicsome. 

"Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  T"  —  Shaketp.  : 
leiw'j  Labour  t  Lott.  ii. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicative  of  mad- 
ness ;   exceedingly  foolish ;  characteristic  of 
mad  man. 

This  Is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  matt  and  headstrong  humour." 
Shakatp. :  Taming  of  tke  Shreta,  iv.  i. 

H  (1)  Like  mad :  Madly,  furiously.    (Colloq.} 

(2)  Mad  as   a  hatter :    Dangerously    mad, 
rabid.      The  expression  is    a  corruption    oi 
"  Mad  as  an  atter,"  i.e.,  adder.    (Brewer.) 

(3)  Mad  as  a  March  hare:  [MARCH,  s.  T.] 

(4)  To  be  (go  or  run)  mad  after  anything :  To 
Conceive  a  violent  desire  for  anything, 

"The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  ex- 
tremtty  of  l>ad  itoetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is 
fallen  upon  dntmatick  writing."— Dryden. 

mad-apple,  >.    [MADAPPLE.] 

*  mad-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  or 
1ft  madness. 

"  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  mm's  tmnspare?it  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mud-bred  flaw." 

'      \  :  2  /Miry  VI..  Iii.  L 


mad-dog,  *, 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog  suffering  from  rabies 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  Scutellaria  lateriflora.     It  owes  its 
popular  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once  a 
renowned    quack   remedy   for   hydrophobia. 
(Bartlett.) 

mad-spice,  s. 

Bot. :  Capsicum  minimum. 

mad-Stone,  s.  A  porous  stone  reputed 
to  be  efficacious  in  hydrophobia.  It  is  applied 
to  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  the  rabid 
animal,  and  is  supposed  to  draw  out  the  virus. 
Its  efficacy  is  doubtful. 

*  mad-worm,  *.    Madness,  insanity. 

"  Surely  the  mad-worm  hath  wllded  all  humanity." 
— F ettHam :  Raoloet,  \<.  89. 

*  mad,  *  madde,  v.t.  &  t.    [MAD,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To   be  or    go    mad ;    to    be 
furious ;  to  be  beside  oneself;  to  be  deranged. 

"  Blanye  of  hem  seiden,  be  hath  a  deuel  and  mad- 
deth."-  Wycltff*  :  John  x. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  mad  ;  to  madden. 
"  Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  In  this  plight. 

It  would  have  mnd-lrd  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Titu*  Andronicut,  iii.  L 

*  mid,   *  made,   *  madde,   *  mathe,   5. 

[A.S.    madhu  =  a   worm,    a    maggot ;    Goth. 
matha;  Ger.  made;  Icel.  madltkr.} 

1.  A  maggot,  a  grub.    (//.  Best :  Farming, 
&c.,  Books,  p.  6.) 

2.  An  earthworm. 

Mad-a-gas'-car,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
the  south-east  of  Africa. 

Madagascar  crocodile,  s. 

ZooL  :  Probably  a  variety  of  the  Nilotic 
Crocodile  (Crocodilus  mUgaris).  It  has  the 
snout  longer,  slenderer,  and  with  straighter 
sides  than  the  Nilotic  Crocodile.  (Duncan.) 

Madagascar-nutmeg,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Agathophyllum. 

Madagascar-potato,  & 

Bot. :  Solanum  anguini. 

Madagascar-rat,  s. 

Zool,  :  Chtirogale  minor,  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Malagasy  Lemuroids.  It  makes  a  true 
nest  of  interlaced  twigs,  with  a  depressed  bed 
in  the  middle  for  its  young. 

*  mad  -am,  v.t.    [MADAM,  *.]    To  address  as 
Madam* 

"  I  am  .  .  .  madamed  up  perhaps  to  matrimonial 
perfection."—  Richardton  :  Claritta,  vHl.  U03. 

mild  -am,  ma  dame',  s.  [Fr.  madame,  from 
ma  (Lat.  mea)  =  my,  and  dame  (Lat.  domina) 
=  lady,  mistress.]  My  lady.  Used — 

(1)  As  a  terra  of  compliment  in  addressing 
a  lady  of  any  degree,  especially  those  married 
or  elderly. 

" Ther  durst*  no  wight  clepe  hir  but  madame ; 
Wai  noon  so  hardy  walkyug  by  the  were." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8.9H. 

(2)  As  a  term  for  ladies  in  general,  usually 
with  a  slight  touch  of  disrespect  or  sarcasm. 

"  To  make  sport  to  their  madamt  and  their  boys." 
Drnyton:  BatO*  qf  Aytncourt. 

Mad-a-pollam ,  a.    [See  def.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  fine,  long  cloth  (cotton) 
shipped  to  the  East  India  market.  So  named 
from  Madiipollam,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Madras,  where  it  was  first  manufactured* 

mad  -ap-ple,  s.    [Eng.  mad,  and  apple.} 

Bot. :  Solanum  insanum,  an  East  Indian 
plant.  Called  also  Jew's-apple.  [SOLANUM.] 

mad  a-ro'  sis,  s.  [Gr.  paftoprfc  (madaros)  = 
bald.]  Loss  of  the  hair,  and  especially  of  the 
eyelashes. 

mad  -brain,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  mad,  and  brain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disordered  in  mind  ;  mad,  in- 
sane, hot-headed, 

B.  As  subst. :   A  mad,  hot-headed  person  ; 
one  who  acts  madly  or  extravagantly. 

"  A  imidbrnln  o*  th*  first  rate." 

Middleton  :  A  Mad  World,  L 

mad  brained,  a.  [Eng.  mad,  and  brained.] 
The  same  as  MADBRAIN  (q.v.). 

"  Talbot  Is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear  r 
Reiu&inetb  none  but  mad-bniinett  Salisbury." 

Shak'tp. :  1  Benry  Vf.,  L  1 

mad  cap,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  mad,  and  cap.) 


A.  As  adj. :  Madbrained,  mad,  eccentric. 

"The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wnlea. 
Ami  his  comrades,  that  daft  tin-  world  as! 


lie-footed  madcap  prince  of  , 

oinrades.  that  daft  tiie  world  aside. 

And  bid  it  [«*•."        Shakeip.  ;  1  Henry  It'.,  IT.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mad-brained  fellow ;  one 
who  acts  extravagantly  ;  a  person  of  wild  and 
eccentric  habits  ;  a  umdbiahi. 

"  Why,  what  a  madcap  hatb  Heaven  lent  us  here  I" 
Shaketp, :  King  John,  1  L 

*  madde,  v.i.  &  t.    [MAD,  v.] 

*  madde,  a.    [MAD,  a.] 

mad  den,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  mad,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  make  mad,  to  drive  out  oi 
one's  senses ;  to  enrage,  to  make  furioua,  to 
excite  with  furious  passion. 

"  A  rage  of  pleasure  maddened  every  breast." 

Thornton :  Castle  of  Indolence.  U.  3b. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  mad  or  furioui ; 
to  act  as  a  madman. 

"  Ever  he  muttered  and  maddened.* 

Tennyton  :  Maud,  1. 1. 1ft. 

mod'-der,  s.     [A.S.  mceddre,  mceddere.] 

1.  Bot. :    The  genus   Rubia,   and  specially 
Rubia  tinctorum.      (Dyer's  Madder.)    It  is  a 
trailing  or  climbing  annual,  supporting  itself 
by  its  leaves  and  prickles.     It  is  supplied 
chiefly    from    Holland,    France,    Italy,    and 
Turkey.    The  roots,  which  are  ready  the  third 
year,  are   kiln-dried,  and  then  threshed,  to 
clear  them  from  earth  and  dust.     They  are 
then  dried  a  second  time,   and    afterwards 
pounded  and  stamped  in  a  mill.     A  species  ol 
Madder,  Rubia   peregrina,  is    indigenous  in 
Britain.     It  lias  whorls  of  four  to  six  elliptic, 
persistent  glossy  leaves,  a  yellowish  corolla, 
and  small  black  fruit. 

If  Indian  Madder,  called  also  Madder  of 
Bengal,  is  Rubia  cordifolia ;  Madder  of  Chili, 
Rubia  augusHssima  or  Relboum. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  root  of  Rubia  Tinctorum,  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing  for  the  production  ol 
a  variety  of  colours,  namely,  retl,  pink,  purple, 
black,  and  chocolate.     Other  species  of  Rubia 
are  also  used.     It  would  appear  that  niaddei 
contains  a  colorific  principle — rubian — which, 
under  the  influence  of   a  peculiar  ferment, 
termed  erythrozym,    breaks  up  into  alizarin, 
purpurin,    &e.      Several    of     the    colouring 
matters  of  madder  appear  to  exist  in  the  fresh 
root,  but  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  that  the  alizarin  and  purpurin  are 
developed  in  quantity.    The  colours  produced 
from  madder  are  very  stable,  the  well-known 
Turkey-red  being  one  of  them;  and  the  tints 
and  shades  obtainable,  according  to  the  moi 
dant  used,  are  very  numerous.    Alizarin,  01 
madder  red,  discovered  by  Robiquet,  may  be 
extracted  with  solvents,  or  obtained  by  sub- 
limation in  the    form    of   beautiful    reddish 
needles.    [ALIZARIN.]    Madder  also  contains 
certain  yellow  colouring  matters,  but  they  are 
useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  the  process  of 
dyeing. 

"The  best  of  all  and  most  commended  la  aurmaddm 
of  Italie."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Pharm. :  Madder  is  a  tonic,  a  diuretic, 
and  an  emmenagogue. 

If  Brown  Madder :  A  rich  red-brown  pig- 
ment, prepared  from  the  roots  of  Rubia  tinc- 
torum. [MADDER,  s.,  1.] 

madder-style,  «. 

Calico-print, :  A  method  of  calico-printing 
In  which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  tht 
white  cloth,  and  the  colours  are  brought  up 
in  the  dye-bath. 

*mad'-der,  v.t.  &  i.    [MADDER,  s.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  dye  with  madder. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  perform  the  operation  O* 
process  of  dyeing  with  madder. 

mad '-der- wort,  *.  [Eng.  madder ;  and 
wort  (q.v.).J 

1.  (Sing.);  The  genus  Asperugo. 

t  2.  (PI.) :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Galiaceae,  called  by  Lindley,  &c.,  in  English, 
Stellates  (q.v.). 

*  mad'-<tixigf  a.     [MAD,  v.]    Raging,  furious, 

mad,  wild.    (Pope;  Homer;  Iliad  xvi.  445.) 

* mad'-d2ng-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  madding;  -ly.] 
Madly  ;  like  one  mad. 

"  Run  maddingly  affrighted  through  the  villages.' 
Beaum.  *  Met. ;   Woman  Pleated,  iv.  L 

*  mad  -dish,  *  mad'-Ish.  a.    [Eng.  mad,  a. ; 

-isfc.]    Rather  mad  ;  somewhat  deranged. 

"  Seiit  in  the  other  iiight,  a  little  maddM. ' 

Beaum.  <t  J-'let. ;  The  Pilgrim.  IT.  L 


boj;  poUt,  J<fol;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  eyist.    -Ing. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  •  sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.    sion  =  zhun.      -  cioua,  -tloua.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  tool.  d*L 
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•made,  *mait,  'mate.a.  [MAT*,  a.]  Fa- 
tigued, exhausted. 

made,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [HAKE,  v.] 
made-mast,  .• . 

Naut. :  A  mast  composed  of  several  pieces ; 
a  built-mast.  [MAST.] 

*mad  e  cass,  mad  6  cos -see,  a.  &  s. 
[From  Madecasse,  the  native  name  of  the 
Island.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native    or  inhabitant  of 
Madagascar. 

'  mad  e-fac'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  madefactio,  from 
madefactus,  pa.  par.  of  made/ado  =  to  make 
wet :  matleo  =  to  be  wet,  and/aeio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  making  wet, 

"  To  all  mrtrf*/acfion  there  i*  required  »n  Imbibition. 
—Bacon :  Jfat.  ffiit.,  i  86.V 

•mad-e  fl-ca'-tion,  «.  I  Lat.  mad</oeio  = 
to  make  wet.)  The  act  of  making  wet ;  made- 
faction. 

*mad'-4-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  modeler,  from  Lat. 
madffacio  =  to  make  wet.]  To  make  wet  or 
moist;  to  moisten,  [MADEFACTION.] 

Ma  deir  -a,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  An  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  wine  made  in  the  island 
of  Madeira, 

Madeira-cake,  s.  A  tight  cake,  made 
of  eggs,  flour,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  orna- 
mented with  candied  peel. 

Madeira-mahogany, ». 

Bet. :  Launit  fcetens. 

Madeira-nut,  5.  A  kind  of  walnut  with 
•  thin  shell,  grown  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

Madeira  stock, 

Bot. :  Matthiola  maderen$i$. 

Madeira- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Mahogany  of  the  curiously- veined  kind 
growing  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Ma  deir  an,  o.  A  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  Island  of  Madeira. 

B.  At  subst. :  A  native  of  Madeira. 
Madeiran  hake,  *. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract). 

-  The  Mad<*ran~hakt,  or  Peccada.  tlerluciut  vutgarit 
of  my  Sjftopiit,  p.  189,  prove*,  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance, distinct  from  the  common  British-hake.  —X*c. 
R.  T.  Low,  In  Proc.  Zool.  Soc..  1840,  p.  86. 

mad  c  line,  $.    [Fr.]    (See  the  compound.) 

madeline  pear,  s.  A  variety  of  pear, 
called  also  St.  John's  pear, 

mad  el  pa  rob  wa,  5.  [Ceylonese.]  A  kind 
of  boat  used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing  close  to  the 
shore,  or  on  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the 
Isiand.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  bam- 
boo roof. 

made  moi  sclle  (oi  as  wa),  *.  [Fr.,  from 
ma  =  my,  and  demoiselle  =  a  damsel  (q.v.).] 
In  France  the  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  corresponding  to  the  English  Miss.  For- 
merly Mademoiselle  was  the  distinctive  title 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king's  brother ; 
also  a  title  given  to  all  married  ladies  not  of 
noble  origin. 

•madge'-ho'w-le't,  s.  [Eng.  Madge  =  Mar- 
garet, and  howlet  =  owlet  (q.v.).]  An  owl. 

"  HI  ait  hi  a  barn  with  Madffehotclet  and  catch  mice 
flnt"—  Ben  J omon  :  Every  Man  in  Bit  Humour,  ii.  a. 

mad  head  ed,  a.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  headed.] 

Madbrained,  hotbrained,  mad,  foolish. 

"  Out,  you  madheaded  ape  ! " 

Shakegp, ;  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  8. 

mad' -house,  *.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  house.} 
A  house  or  asylum  for  the  cure  and  treatment 
of  lunatics  ;  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"By  statute  for  regulating  private  madhotttet.''— 
BlacKttone ;  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  en.  8. 

tta-dhu-ca,  s.  [Sansc.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

madhuca  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Bassia  butyracea,  the  Indian  butter- 
tree,  which  grows  in  Ne]>aul  and  the  Almorah 
Hills.  The  seeds,  when  bruised  and  pressed, 
yield  a  vegetable  butter,  which  may  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  or 
with  cloves  and  attar  of  roses,  as  an  unguent 
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for  the  hair,  Ac.  It  is  largely  employed  as 
an  illuminating  agent,  and  is  said  to  possess 
curative  properties  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
traction of  the  limbs.  (Proj.  Watt,  Ac.) 

ma  di  a,  *.  [Latinised  from  the  Chilian 
name  modi.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Spheno- 
gyneee.  Only  known  species,  Madia  saliva, 
cultivated  for  the  seeds  in  its  native  regions, 
California  and  Chili.  The  flowers,  which  are 
yellow,  are  in  nearly  globular  heads, 

madia-oil,  *.  Oil  expressed  without 
heat  from  Madia  sativa.  It  is  transparent. 
yellow,  and  without  odour ;  it  may  be  used 
for  salads  or  for  oil-cake  for  cattle. 

*  mad    Id,  a.    [Lat.  madidus,  from  madeo  = 
to  be  wet  or  moist.)    Wet,  moUt. 

*  mad'-Ish,  a.    [MADDISH.] 

mad-Is-ter-I-um,  s.     [Qr. 
(madisterion).} 
Surg. :  A  pair  of  tweezers ;  an  instrument 

for  extracting  hairs. 

madj  oun,  maj  -dun,  s.  [Arab,  maiun  = 
an  electuary.]  A  preparation  from  the  hemp- 
plant,  used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the 
Turks,  Hindoos,  and  others. 

mad  ly,  *  madde-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  mad, 
a.  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  mad  manner ;  like  a  madman  or 
lunatic. 

"  Wait  tbou  mad  that  so  madly  thou  didst  answer 
me  T "- -jIAaArcr/). .'  Comedy  of  Errort,  U.  S. 

2.  Franticly,  furiously. 

"The  crowd  that  madly  heave*  and  preMea." 

Longfellow:  Oohitn  Legend,  11. 

8.  Like  one  infatuated  ;  with  extreme  folly. 

"  He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleM'd, 
HI*  poliahed  bow  with  baity  rashneu  seized." 
f'tfpe:  bom*r;  I!i<id\\.  135. 

mad  man.  •  maddo-man,  •.  [Kng.  mad,  a., 
and  man.} 

1.  A   person  disordered   in   the  mind ;   a 
person  of  deranged  intellect ;  a  lunatic. 

"  This  make*  the  madmen  who  nave  made  men  mad.*1 
Byron ;  Childe  Harold,  ill.  43. 

2.  One  who  is  inflamed  with  extravagant 
or  uncontrollable  passion  ;  one  who  Is  beside 
himself  with  passion  ;  one  who  acts  extrava- 
gantly or  without  reason. 

mad  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  mad,  a. ;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mad  or  dis- 
ordered in  mind  ;  a  state  of  disordered  or 
deranged  mind  or  intellect ;  lunacy. 

"  Madnttt  laugbiiig  In  ~h.it  ireful  mood." 

Dryden :  Palamon  *  Arrite,  ii.  ML 

2.  Extremity  of  folly ;  headstrong  or  un- 
controllable passion ;    ungovernable  fury  or 
rage. 

"Bat  in  blm  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  mad- 
n«M  produced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madneu  pro- 
duced by  brandy." — Jfacaulay:  Hitt.  Xng.,  ch.  T. 

3.  Foolish  actions  or  conduct. 

"  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  know 
madneu  and  folly."— Ecclniaitet  i.  17. 

*l  Madness  &nd  frenzy  are  used  in  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  sense  ;  rage  and  fury  alone  in 
the  moral  sense  :  in  the  first  case,  madness  is 
a  continued  derangement  in  the  organ  of 
thought ;  frenzy  is  only  a  temporary  derange- 
ment from  the  violence  of  fever.  Rage  refers 
more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that  exists 
within  ;  fury  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself 
outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage ;  but  liis  fury  breaks  out  into  some 
external  mark  of  violence,  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

T  Raving  madness : 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  mania  (q.v.). 

ma  don  na,  *  ma-don'-a,  s.  [Ital.,  from 
ma  =  my,  and  donna  (Lat.  domino)  =  lady.] 
The  Italian  equivalent  for  madam. 

"  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel 
will  amend.  '—Stiatesp, :  Ttedfth  Xiyht,  i.  6. 

IT  It  is  applied  specifically  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  English  "Our  Lady;"  hence, 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  are  called  Madonnas, 

mad  6  qua,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Antilope  Saltiana  or  Neotragiis  Sal- 
tianw,  a  diminutive  antelope  about  the  size 
of  a  hare,  common  in  Abyssinia.  Legs  short 
and  slender ;  the  males  alone  bear  horns, 
which  are  short  and  conical.  The  foreparts 
are  rufous,  but  gray  is  the  prevailing  hue. 


Ma-dras',  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  city  and  presidency  in  India. 

Madras  bulbul,  .-.. 

Ornith.  :  Pycnonotus  Jwemorrhous,  a  small 
bird  very  common  in  Ceylon,  the  Ncilgherries, 
and  some  other  parts  of  India.  It  has  an  un- 
musical chirp,  though  it  has  been  called  the 
Ceylon  nightingale.  It  is  kept  in  the  Car- 
natic  for  fighting  purposes.  It  tries  to  pull. 
out  the  red  feathers  of  its  antagonist.  It 
makes  a  neat  nest  of  roots,  ^rass,  hair, 
spiders'  wel«,  &c.,  in  a  low  bush  ;  the  eggs 
are  reddish-brown,  blotched  and  speck 

Tf  Madras  system  of  Education  :  The  system 
of  mutual  instruction  by  means  of  monitors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  head  teacher. 
It  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell 
into  the  orphan  institution  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Bell  was  born  in  1753  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
was  English  chaplain  and  clergyman  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  at  Madras,  when  he  first  tried 
his  system.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  1797.  Next  year, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  carried  it  out  in  Southwark,  and 
subsequently  in  other  places.  English  church- 
men, thus  stimulated  to  exertion,  employed 
Dr.  Bell  in  180V  to  form  church  schools  on 
his  system,  the  rivalry  between  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Lancaster  increasing  the  zeal  of  both. 
[LANCASTER  i  AN.] 

mad  re -perl,  «.  [ItaL  madreperla,  from 
madre  =  mother,  and  perla  =  pearl.]  Mother  of 
pearl.  (Longfellow.) 

mad-re-pbr  -a,  s.    [MADREPORE.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  famili 
Madreporidtt  (q.v.).  The  animals  are  actinf 
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form,  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacles ;  the  cells  are  irregularly  scattered  over 
the  surface.  The  corallum,  which  is  arbores- 
cent or  frondescent,  is  very  porous. 

2.  Palasont. :  The  genus  commences  in  the 
Eocene. 

mad  re-por'-al,  o.  [Eng.  madrepor(e) ;  >aL} 
Pertaining  to  madrepores ;  consisting  of  mad- 
repores, 

mad  re-pbr-ar'-I-a,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mo- 
drepor^a);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  White  stony  corals  or  madrepores, 
a  sub-order  of  Zoautliaria,  class  Anthozoa 
If  the  animal  be  simple  it  resembles  a  sea 
anemone,  having  one  or  more  ranges  of  ten- 
tacles, with  an  internal  disc  opening  in  a 
small  mouth.  The  body  may  be  cup-like, 
flat,  bell-shaped,  tubular,  or  compressed  like 
a  fan.  Externally,  the  body  is  covered  with  » 
disc,  underneath  which  are  various  septa,  A 
columella  may  or  may  not  exist  on  the  axis 
The  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells  art 
always  porous.  Some  corals  are  simple  ami 
separate,  others  are  compound,  budding  from 
the  parent.  They  exist  on  the  floor  of  the 
sea  at  all  depths,  from  water  level  down  tn 
3,000  fathoms.  The  sub-order  is  very  nu- 
merous, both  in  genera  and  individuals.  The 
reef-building  corals,  among  others,  belong  to 
it.  It  is  divided  into  three  groups :  (1)  Ma- 
dreporaria  aporosa,  (2)  Madreporaria  perforata, 
and  (3)  Madreporaria  rugosa. 

mad' -re -pore,  s.  [Fr.  madrepore ;  Ital.  ma- 
drepora,  from  madre  =  mother,  and  Gr.  mopo? 
(2»ros)=  tuffstone(Littre);  or  the  tirstelemetu 
may  be  Fr.  madre  =  spotted  ;  O.  Fr.  madre, 
mazre = a  kind  of  knotty  wood  w  ith  brown  spots; 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfi 
or.  wore,  W9lt  work,  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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O.  H.  Oer.  mosar ;  N.  H.  Ger.  maser  =  a  knot, 
grain,  or  vein  in  wood,  a  speck.    (AfoAn.)] 

1.  Strictly:  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Madrepora. 

2.  Loosely:  Any  coral  distinguished  by  su- 
perficial star-shaped  cavities.    (Lyell.) 

H  The  Common  Madrepore  of  the  Devon- 
shire coast  is  Caryophyllia  Smithii. 

mad  -  re  -  pbr' -  1C,   o.     [Eng.,  &e.   madre- 
far(e);  -ic.] 

Zool. :  Pierced  with  minute  holes  like  a 
madrepore ;  madreporiform  (q.v.). 

••  The  <ra«  nearest  the  madrtporU  inttr-radlus."— 
Kolletton  :  Formt  of  Animal  f.i/e,  p.  144. 

madrepoiic-oanala,  ».  pi- 

Zool. :  Canals  connecting  the  ambulacral 
lyatfin  of  starfishes  with  the  openings  in  the 
surface.  (Rossiter.) 

madreporic  plate,  t. 

Zool. :  A  rounded,  calcareous  mass  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  a  starfish.  (Rotsiter.) 

madreporic -tubercle,  s.  The  same 
as  MADREPORIFORM-TUBERCLE  (q.v.). 

"  The  so-cal  led  majreporic-tubercl*."—  Rollttton  : 
Fvrmt  of  Animal  Lift,  p.  143. 

mad  re-pSr  I-da>,  t.  pi.     fMod.  Lat.  ma- 
drepor(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Madre- 
poraria.  The  corallum  is  much  branched, 
the  openings  of  the  polype  cells  constituting 
orbicular,  tubercular  prominences,  with  few 
lays.  There  are  usually  twelve  small,  short 
tentacles. 

i  Palceont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

nad-rS-por'-I-form,  o.  [Eng.  madrepore) ; 
i  connective,  and/orm,] 

Zool. :  Perforated  with  small  holes  like  a 
coral. 

madreporiform  tubercle,  s. 

Zool. :  A  spongy  tubercle,  perforated  by 
minute  apertures,  and  rising  from  a  genital 
plate,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  apical  disc. 
Its  function  appears  to  be  that  of  admitting 
water  to  the  body-cavity,  excluding  injurious 
solid  particles.  It  is  found  in  the  Echinoidea, 
the  Asteroidea,  the  Ophiuroidea,  and  the  Ho- 
lothuroidea.  (Nicholson.) 

ttad'-rS-por-lte,  ».  [Eng.,  4tc.  madrepore; 
•ite  (Palceont.) ;  Fr.  madreporite.] 

1.  Paloymt. :  A  fossil  madrepore. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  calcareous  rock,  marked  with 
radiated,  prismatic  concretions,  like  the  stars 
of  madrepores.     Pound  in  Norway,  in  Green- 
land, in  Salzburg,  &c.    Called  also  Columnar 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  Anthraconite  (q.v.). 

madrla-le,  s.  [Ital.]  A  word  derived  from 
madrigal,  and  as,  in  the  early  operas,  madrigals 
were  performed  between  the  acts,  without 
necessarily  having  any  connection  with  them, 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  any  species  of 
intermezzo. 

mad  rier,  mad'-ri  er,  >.    [Fr.] 
Military  Engineering  : 

1.  A  thick,  iron-plated    plank,  baring   a 
cavity  to  receive  the   mouth   of  a  petard, 
which  is  applied  to  a  gate  or  other  obstacle 
to  be  blown  down. 

2.  A  beam  laid  in  a  ditch  to  support  a  wall ; 
or  in  a  mine  or  bomb-proof  to  support  a  side 
or  roof. 

3.  A  plank  lined  witli  tin  and  covered  with 
earth  to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions  of 
military  works  to  afford  protection  against 
fires  in  lodgments,  &0. 

fnad'-ri-gal,  9.  [Ital.  madrigale  for  mandri- 
gale,  from  mandra  =  a  herd  ;  Lat.  mandra  = 
a  stall,  a  stable  ;  Gr.  uaropa  (mandra.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  madrigal.  Grove's  Diet.  Music  suggests 
the  alternative  etyms. :  (1)  Ital.  madre  = 
mother,  as  tl»  first  madrigals  were  addressed 
to  the  Virgin  mother  ;  (2)  a  corruption  of  Sp. 
madrugada  =  the  dawn,  used  as  =  Ital.  mat- 
tinata  —  morning  song ;  (3)  from  the  name  in 
Old  Castile.) 

1.  Poet. :  A  little  amorous  poem,  sometimes 
also  called  a  pastoral  poem,  containing  some 
delicate  and  tender  though  simple  thought, 
and  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  foui 
stanzas  or  strophes.  Madrigals  were  first 
composed  in  Italy,  those  of  Tasso  being  ac- 
counted amongst  the  finest  specimens  of 


Italian  poetry.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  especially,  the  writing  of  mad- 
rigals flourished  in  England,  the  chief  writers 
being  Suckling,  Carew,  Lodge,  and  Withers. 

2.  Music :  An  important  species  of  vocal 
polyphonic  composition  which  reached  its 
highest  development  between  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Madrigals  are  of  various  kinds— 

(1)  Simple    melodies  accompanied  by  other 
partsnot  containing  counterpoint  or  imitation; 

(2)  Elaborate  compositions  full  of  contrapuntal 
devices,  sometimes  consisting  of  two  or  more 
movements.    Strictly  speaking,  madrigals  are 
an   unaccompanied   class  of  pieces;  a  few, 
however,  have  been  written  with  instrumental 
accompaniments.    Madrigals  are  always  sung 
by  several  voices  to  each  part :  the  number  of 
parts  in  which  they  were  written  varies  from 
three  to  ten ;  but  the  favourite  number  of 
parts  during  the  classical  period  above-named 
was  five  or  six. 

mad-ri-gal'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -fan.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  madrigals. 

"The  English  madrijMan  writers  being  represented 
•olely  by  Morleja  'My  bonny  Uw.'"— AOHnaum, 
July  8,  1M9. 

mad  -ri-gal  ist,  t.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -itt.} 
A  writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

•  mad'-ri-gal-ler,  «.    [Eng.  madrigal ;  -er.] 
A  writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

"Batyrists.  panegyrists,  madrlgallm.'— T.  Brom: 

Work,,  ii.  155. 

Mad-rf-len'-a-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  At  ad). :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madrid. 

B.  As  tubit, :  A  native  or  inhabitant  a! 
Madrid. 

ma-dris'-sa,  s.    [MEDRISSA.] 

mad'-wort,  «.     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  mod- 
derwort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Asperugo,  and  specially,  A.  procumbens, 
more  fully  termed  German  Madwort. 

2.  The  genus  Alyssum.    (ioudon.) 

mae,  ma,  moe,  a.  [A. 8.  ma  =  more.]  More. 
(Scotch.) 

mfiO-an-dri'-na,  s.     [MEANDKINA.] 

Mse-ce'-nas,  s.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the  prime 
minister  and  intimate  friend  of  Augustus, 
died  B.O.  8.]  (See  extract.) 

"  The  name  of  Mactntu  haa  been  made  immortal  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  designate 
an  accomplished  statesman,  who  lives  In  close  inti- 
macy with  the  greatest  poets  and  wit.  of  his  time, 
and  heam  benefita  on  them  with  the  most  delicate 
generoaity.1'— Hacaulai:  Hia.  Una.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  mseg  bote,  s.     [A.S.  mceg  —  kinsman,  and 
bote  =  compensation.]    Compensation  for  the 
murder  or  killing  of  a  kinsman. 

mael'- Strom,  s.  [Dan.  =  millstream.]  A 
celebrated  whirlpool  near  the  island  of  Moskoe, 
off  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  especially  dan- 
gerous in  winter,  when  it  rages  so  furiously 
as  to  lie  heard  many  miles  off,  and  to  swallow 
up  small  vessels  which  approach  it. 

maen,  mane,  r.i.    [MOAN,  «.] 

mce'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  jiai>->i  (maint)  =  a 
small  sea-fish  which  was  salted.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Mtenides  (q.v.).  The  common  species,  Maina 
mlgaris.  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  feeding 
on  small  fish  and  naked  molluscs. 

mse'-nad,  ».  [Gr.  /uumt  (mainas),  genit. 
/iaiyaooc  (mainados),  from  uatpo/xat  (mainomai) 
=  to  be  mad.  A  woman  who  took  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  hence,  a  raving,  fren. 
zied  woman. 

mtQ'-ni-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mom(a);  masc.  or 
fern.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Sparidss,  havint 
the  mouth  protrusible.  The  species  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

mae-niir'-a,  *.    [MENURA.J" 

*  maer,  *  mao'r,  s.  [Gael,  moor,  maoir  =  an 
under-bailiff.]  A  steward  of  the  royal  lands 
under  the  mormaer  or  great  steward.  [MoR 
MAER.] 

mm'  sa,  s.  [Latinised  from  moat,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  species.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Maese*. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
simple  or  compound  ;  generally  with  axillary 
racemes.  They  are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia. 

mse  se-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  moa(a)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceae. 

ma-es-to  -so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Afwie :  A  direction  in  music  that  the  pat- 
sage  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
with  dignity,  grandeur,  and  strength. 

Maes'-tricht,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Maes. 
Maestrlcht-beds,  t.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  calcareous  beds  a  hundred 
feet  thick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  at 
Maestricht,  about  the  age  of  the  Faxoe  beds— 
i.e.,  the  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
Rocks.  Like  the  chalk  immediately  below,  the 
Maestricht  calcareous  rock  contains  Beletnni- 
tella  mucronata,  Pecten  quadricostatus,  Ac.,  also 
the  genera  Braculites,  Hamites,  &c. ,  which  are 
only  mesozoic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
univalve  molluscs  Volute  and  Fasciolaria, 
genera  not  commencing  elsewhere  till  the  Ter- 
tiary- It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Secondary  and  the  Tertiary  Bocks,  but  in  all 
essential  respects  belongs  to  the  former.  lit 
the  Maestricht  beds  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  was 
found  the  huge  reptile,  Mososaurus  (q.v.). 

ma-es-tro,  ».    [Ital.]    A  master  in  any  art; 
specif.,  a  master  in  music,  a  composer. 

ma-feie,  adv.    [O.  Fr.  =  my  faith.]    By  or  on 
my  faith. 

*  maf'-fle,  I'.t.     [O.  Dut.  ma/elen,  mo/elen  = 
to  stammer ;   Prov.  Ger.  maffeln,  va/eln  =  to 
prattle.    It  is  probably  of  imitative  origin.) 
To  stammer. 

•'  The  familiar  friends  and  achollera  ...  of  Aristotle 
[did  imitate  him]  in  his  summering  and  muffling 
speech."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  74. 

•maf'-fler,  s.    [Eng.  maffl(e);  -er.]    One  who 
stammers  or  stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

"  Who  enjoyne  stutters,  stammerers,  and  maffltrt  to 
sing."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  635. 

mag,  s.     [A  contraction  for  magpie  (q.v.Ji} 

1.  A  halfpenny.    (Slang.) 

"  It  can't  be  worth  a  may  to  him."—  Dickeru :  /KM* 
House,  CO.  liv 

2.  Talk,  chatter.    (Slang.) 

"  If  you  hare  any  may  in  you." — Mad.  D'Aralai: 
Diary,  i.  10O. 

*  mag'-a-daS,  s.     [Gr.  ftaya&c  (magadis)."] 

Music :  An  instrument  of  twenty  strings, 
on  which  music  could  be  played  in  octaves. 

"mag'-a-dize,u.».    [Gr.  juryaSifw  (magaditf), 
from  /iaydSts  (magadis).^ 
Music: 

1.  To  play  upon  the  magadl*, 

2.  To  play  in  octaves. 

ma-gas',  *.   [Gr.] 
Music: 

1.  The  bridge  of  a  cithara. 

2.  A  fret 

mag  a-zino',  'mag  a-zln,  '.  [O.  ft. 
magaz'in  (Fr.  magasin),  from  Ital.  magazzino  * 
a  storehouse,  from  Arab,  makhzan  (pi.  mate* 
hazin)  =  a  storehouse,  a  granary,  a  cellar  i 
khazn  =  a  laying-up  in  store ;  Sp.  magacen, 
almagacen.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  storehouse  or  receptacle  in  which  any 
things  are  stored  ;  a  warehouse. 

"  Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring ; 
And  their  own  darta  shall  pierce  the  prince  ao« 
king."  Pope:  Homer;  Odyttey  xxii.  1M. 

2.  A  pamphlet  or  journal  periodically  pub- 
lished, and  containing  miscellaneous  essays 
or  compositions.     The    first  publication  of 
this  kind  in  England  was    the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  brought  out  in  1731  by  Edward 
Cave,  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  and 
still  in  existence,  though  changed  in  character. 

"  We  essayists  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at  a 
time  are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  a*  the  writers  of 
magatinet.  —  Ooldimith,  Essay  w. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  building,  vault,  or  apartment 
designed  for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  gun- 
powder, and  other  explosive  substances.  Ma- 
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magazine— magic 


fazines  in  field  fortifications  are  constructed 
in  the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  work,  partly 
underground  where  practicable,  and  are  lined 
with  timber  or  with  gabions,  the  ceiling  being 
of  timber  or  railway  metals.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to 
render  the  structure  bomb-proof.  Permanent 
magazines  are  usually  constructed  of  brick, 
und  should  be  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
mound,  so  that  in  case  of  explosion  the  ten- 
dency of  the  explosive  force  may  be  upward. 
"  Here,  throughout  the  niege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine. " 

Brro»  •  Xvj*  <>/ Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Firearms :  A  chamber  in  a  gun  containing 
a  succession  of  cartridges,  which  are  fed  one 
by  one  automatically,  and  loaded  at  the  breech 
of  the  gun.    [MxoAzrNE-RiKLE.] 

3.  Naut. :  On  shipboard  the  magazine  is  an 
apartment  placed  sufficiently  below  the  water- 
line  to  be  nafe,  under  ordinary  contingencies, 
from  the  enemy's  shot.    It  is  lined  with  sheet- 
copper,  and  lias  tiers  of  shelves  on  three  sides 
and  in  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the 
copper  canisters,  in  which  the  cartridges  for 
the  heavy  guns  are  contained. 

4.  Domestic :  A  chamber  in  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace containing  a  supply  of  fuel,  which  fells 
or  is  fed  into  the  combustion-chamber  as  the 
fire  consumes  that  previously  introduced. 

magazine  cartridge-box,  5.  A  car- 
tridge receiver  attached  to  a  gun,  or  to  the 
person  near  the  gun,  to  facilitate  loading. 

magazine- day,  «.     The  day  on  which 

magazines  ami  other  serials  are  published  and 
Issued  to  the  trade.  It  varies  in  different 
publishing  offices. 

magazine-rifle,  «. 

Firearms :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  By  »  ningaxinc-rijte  ii  meant  a  rifle  that  contains 
wlthm  it»elf— presumably  in  the  butt— a  magazine  or 
reeerrolr  (holding  a  limited  number  of  cartridge-*', 
combined  with  a  mechanical  action  which,  by  trigger 
pressure  only — or  at  all  events  with  tba  aid  of  one 
other  inutiou—i  «rforQiB  all  the  functions  of  loading; 
•o  that,  the  magazine  being  filled  beforehand,  tbe  tirer 
can  repeat  hi*  shots  almost  »s  quickly  a*  he  can  take 
aim  and  fire."— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  19, 1804.  p.  809. 

magazine-stove,  a.  A  stove  In  which 
is  a  fuel-chamber  which  supplies  coal  to  the 
Are  as  that  in  the  grate  burns  away. 

'  mag-a-zine',  v.t.  &  i.    [MAGAZINE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  store  up,  as  in  a  magazine  ; 
to  accumulate  for  future  use. 

"  Being  magatinrd  up  In  a  dhry  might  serve  for 
materials."— North:  Examen,  p.  2M. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conductor  edit  a  magazine. 
**  Urban  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 

Delight  thee  moat,  tbuu  foremost  iu  the  fame 
Of  m<iy<izini>tg  chiefs,  whose  rivi.l  page, 
With  monthly  medley,  court*  tbe  curious  age," 
Myron:  The  1'utsiee  1'urtictplv  i  Petition. 

'  tnag-a-zin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  magazine);  -er.} 
One  who  writes  in  or  fora  magazine. 

"If  t,mapaztn*r  b«  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war  he 
•oon  has  ua  up  again  with  the  ghost  in  Cock  Lane,"— 
Ooldtmith :  Kttay  9. 

v  mag-a-zin'-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  magarinfy);  -ist.] 
The  same  as  MAGAZINKB  (q.v.). 

"  The  modem  magazinut  ia  a  pitiable  poetaster."— 
Mortimer  Collint :  ThouyMt  in  my  OarUen,  L  in. 

0  mag'-bote,  a.    [M^GBOTE.] 
Mag -da-la,  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  capital  of  Abyssinia,  stormed 
and  destroyed  by  the  British,  April  13,  1868. 

Magdala  red,  *. 

Chem. :  Naphthaline-red.  A  beautiful  red 
dye  discovered  in  1867  by  Von  Schiendl,  at 
Vienna.  It  is  prepared  from  naphthylaniine 
by  the  elimination  of  3  molecules  o*  hydrogen 
from  3  molecules  of  the  base,  SCioH^N— 3Ha= 
CjpfTgiNg  =  azo-dinaphthylamine,  and  this,  on 
being  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
the  Magdala-red  of  commerce.  It  Is  a  dark- 
brown,  somewhat  crystalline  powder,  possess- 
ing a  tinctorial  power  equal  to  fuchsine,  but 
surpassing  it  in  being  a  very  fast  colour. 

Jt&g  -da-len,  s.  [After  Mary  Magdalene 
(Luke  vii.  ;iO-50),  though  it  is  not  universally 
Accepted  that  she  was  the  woman  referred  to 
In  the  passage.]  A  reformed  prostitute;  an 
inmate  of  a  female  penitentiary. 

magdalen  -  hospital,  magdalen  - 
asylum,  *•  An  asylum  or  institution  for 
the  reception  of  prostitutes,  with  a  view  to 
their  reformation  ;  a  female  penitentiary. 

H  An  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen 
was  formed  at  Marseilles  in  1272.  Similar 


communities  followed  at  Naples  and  Metz. 
The  Magdalen  Hospital  in  London  was  founded 
in  1758. 

"  mag-da' -le-Sn,  s.   [Or.  ftayoaAia  (mogdolia) 

=  the  crumb  of  bread.) 
Medicine  : 

1.  A  pill. 

2.  A  roll  of  plaster. 

Mag'-de  burg,    *.    [Seedef.1 
Geog. :  A  town  on  the  Elbe. 
Magdeburg  Centuries,  *.  pi. 

Church.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  first 
comprehensive  work  by  Protestant  divines  on 
Church  history.  The  name  is  appropriate 
because  it  was  planned  and  begun  at  Magde- 
burg, and  because  it  was  divided  Into  cen- 
turies. Baronius  wrote  his  Annoles  EocUsias 
tici  In  reply  to  the  Centuries.  [CENTURIATOK.  ] 

Magdeburg  hemispheres,  s.  pi  A 
device  for  ascertaining  Uio  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  a  given  surface,  consisting 
of  hemispheres  of  brass  whose  ed^es  are  care- 
fully ground  together  to  make  an  air-tight 
joint.  The  experiment  originated  with  Otto 
Guericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  about 
1654.  The  edges  of  the  hemispheres,  being 
greased  with  oil  or  tallow,  are  brought  toge- 
ther, and  a  stop-cock  in  one  of  them  screwed 
into  the  centre  of  an  air-pump  plate.  The 
cock  being  opened,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  made,  the  sphere  is  thus  exhausted 
of  contained  air,  and,  the  cock  being  closed, 
is  removed  from  the  plate  and  affixed  to  a 
handle,  and  is  ready  for  the  illustration  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Nearly  fifteen  pounds 
of  force  to  the  square  inch  will  be  required  to 
draw  them  asunder.  To  separate  them  readily, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  stop-cock  and 
re-admit  air. 

*  mage,  s.     [Lat  magus;  Or.  povyoc  (magos)  — 
a  Mugian,  one  of  a  Median  tribe,  an  enchanter, 
a  magician.]    [MAOI.]    A  magician. 
"  The  hard?  maid  .  .  .  the  dreadful  Mage  there  found 
Depe  bulled  'boat  worke  of  wondrous  end." 

BjMiuer:  F.Q.,  III.  UL  H. 

Mag-el-lan'-Ic,  a.     [See  def.]    Pertaining  to 
Magellan,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator. 

Magcllanic  clouds,  *.  pi  Three  con- 
spicuous whitish  nebula;,  of  a  cloud-like  ap- 
pearance, near  the  south  pole. 

Magcllanic  province,  s. 

Zool  &  Geog.  :  A  marine  province  Including 
the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  those  of  South  America  from 
Point  Melo  on  tbe  east  to  Concepciou  on  tbe 
west.  (Darwin,  S.  P.  Woodward,  &c.). 

Ma-g£n'-ta,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Italy,  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Pavia,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  by  the  French  and  Sardinians,  June  4, 
1859. 

2.  Chem. :  One  of  the  red  dyes  from  aniline. 

IA-NIL1NE-RED.] 

magg,  r.f.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  steal. 

"  And  loot  the  carters  magg  the  coal*."— Scott  : 
Beart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xliii. 

magg,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [M*o.J 

1.  A  halfpenny.    (Slang.) 

2.  (PI)  A  gratuity  which  servants  expect 
from  those  to  whom  they  drive  any  goods. 
(Scotch.) 

mag  gi  mon  i-feet,  s.     [For  Maggy  many 
feet.}    A  centipede.    (Scotch.) 

mag-gi-or'-e,  a.    [Hal.] 

Music :  Major,  as  a  scale  or  interval. 

mag'-goV  mag-at,  *  mag-ot,  -  mak-cd. 

s.    [Wei.  macai,  maceiad  =  a  maggot ;  maataid 
=  worms,    grubs,    from   magiad  =  breeding  ; 
magad  =  a  brood  ;  magu  =  to  breed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  larva  of  a  fly  or  other  insect ;  a 
grub,  a  worm. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  an  odd  fancy. 
*  (2)  A  careless,  idle  fellow. 

"  Yon  were  aa  great  a  maggot  as  any  In  the  world." 

'—Bailey :  Eraimut,  p.  177. 

n.  Music :  One  of  the  later  names  given  to 
fancies,  airs,  and  pieces  of  an  impromptu 
character.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  fan- 
cies was  that  by  Moteley  or  Motley. 


*  maggot-  pie,  *  maggoty-pie,  5.   Th# 

magpie. 

"  Aogun  and  understood  relation*  have 
By  magyot-piri.  and  choughs,  and  rooki   brought 
Tbe  tecret'st  man  of  blood.  (forth 

AAtUwp.  :  Uacbfth.  ill    4. 

mag'-g6't-I-ness,  *.  [Eng.  maggoty;  -nws.J, 
The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  maggoty  or 
abounding  with  maggots. 

mrxg  got  ish,  a.  [Eng.  maggot;  -ish.]  Map. 
goty,  whimsical. 

mag'-gdt  y,  a.     [Eng.  maggot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  maggots;  Infested  or  abou. 
with  maggots. 

2.  Whimsical,  capricious. 

"The  common  laying  that  a  whimsical  permo  •• 
mayyoty.  ur  has  got  maggot*  in  his  head,  ixrhansan  . 
from  the  freak*  the  she«p  have  been  observed  to  ex 
hibit  wtii'ii  infested  by  boU."—  Kirby  A  Spent*;  liUru,i 
to  Kntvjnotogy-  P-  8*- 

maggot-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  full 
of  whims  ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

Ma.  gi,  s.  pi.  [MAGE.]  The  caste  of  priests 
among  the  ancient  Me«tes  and  Persians  ;  holy 
men  of  the  East. 

IT  The  first  mention  of  Magi  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  Jer.  xxxix.  8,  13,  where  one  of 
Nabuchadnezzar's  officers  was  called  JO-J1 
Rab-Mag  =  Chief  of  the  Magi.  Herodotus 
(i.  101)  describes  them  as  one  of  the  six 
Median  trilies.  Afterwards  they  became  the 
Persian  sacred  caste.  The  Greek  word  in 
Matt.  ii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "wise  men," 
is  jxayot  (magoi),  =  Magi.  Ultimately  th« 
caste  sunk  into  mere  magicians.  (.MAGIC.  J 

*  ma  gi  an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  magi;  -an,} 

A.  A*  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  Magi. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  Persian  Magi  ;  a  priest  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion. 

2.  A  magician. 

"  Leave  her  to  me.  rejoined  the  mafftan," 

A'«oa  .-  Cap  t  tfulli,  Ix. 

*  Ma  -  gi-an-ism,  s.    [Eng.  magian  ;    -ism.]. 
The  doctrines  or  philosophic  tenets  of  the 

Magi.      [ZOROASTRIANISM.J 

mag  ic,  *  mag-ike,  *  mag-iok,  o.  &  «.  t  FT. 

magiquf  =  magical,  from  Cat.  magicus  ;  Or. 
fj.ayt.K6i;  (magikos),  from  ^dyoc  (niagos)  =  one  of 
the  Magi,  an  enchanter,  a  magician  ;  /j.av<i« 
(mageia)  =  magic  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  Tna^ico  = 
magical  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tnagia  =  magic.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nlagic  ;  used  In  magic  : 
as,  a  magic  wand. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic. 

"  They  by  tbe  altar  Ktaud.  «  hile  with  looae  hair 
The  magic  prophetess  begins  her  prayer."' 

HuUer;  Virgil;  ^w«*j  IT. 

3.  Working  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic  : 
as,  a  magic  lantern. 

4.  Having   extraordinary   or    supernatural 
power;  exercising  a  preternatural  influence. 

"An  epic  scarce  teu  centuries  cculd  claim, 
White  Hwe-itruck  nations  Imil'd  the  magic  n" 


. 
:  Jtngiith  HtirtU  t  Scotch  Revitvert. 

5.  Done  or  produced  by  or  as  if  by  magic, 

"And  that  distill  d  by  magic  flights,  .  .  . 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 

tAakmp.  :  JtacbitA,  ill.  • 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  art  or  pretended  art  of  putting  m 
action  the  power  of  spirits  ;  the  science  or  ait 
of   producing    preternatural    effects    by    the 
medium  of  supernatural  means,  or  the  aiil  of 
departed  spirits,  or  the  occult  powers  ot  uar 
ture  ;  sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 

2.  A  power  or  influence  similar  to  that  of 
magic  or  enchantment  :  as,  the  magic  of  love, 
the  magic  of  a  name. 

H  A  belief  in  magic  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  growths  of  human  thouL  lit. 
It  is  everywhere  present,  in  a  greater  m 
degree,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Outlying  races,  and  castes  and 
sects,  once  dominant,  but  which  have  now 
lost  their  supremacy,  are  credited  with  the 
possession  of  supernatural  powers  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  lost  position. 
Thus  gipsies  frequently  reap  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  credulity  of  many  who  hold  in  low 
estimation  the  seers  they  consult  ;  and  tl,« 
priests  of  a  faith  nu  longer  national  nre 
credited  by  the  vulgar  with  mysterious  powi-m 
which  the  ministers  of  religious  s«cts  are 
not  supposed  to  possess.  {  Brand  :  P»y. 
Antiq.,  iii.  81-83.)  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1&11,  father;  we,  w*t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work.  wh«,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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Irelan  1  miraculous  pnwer  is  attributed  to 
.suspended — or,  as  they  are  euphemistically 
r.illed  "blessed"— priests,  rather  than  to  the 
Unary  clergy.  (Carleton:  Traits;  The  Lion- 
n  Shee.)  The  practice  of  magic  had  Us 
igin  in  the  belief  iu  an  objective  connection 
jtween  two  things— a  man,  and  a  rude  draw- 
,g  or  image  of  him,  or  two  events — as  between 
IB  birth  of  a  child,  and  the  rising  or  setting 
a  particular  star,  when,  in  truth,  the  connec- 
jn  could  only  be  subjective.  (Tytor :  Early 
.:i$t.  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  ;  Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  iv., 
and  Eiicyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  s.v.  Magic.) 

^  (1)  Black  fimgic :  Magic  proper,  or  that 
division  of  it  which  in  former  times  fell  into 
the  hands  of  unofficial  persons,  or  was  practised 
with  malefic  intentions. 

(2)  Celestial    magic :   A   supposed    super- 
natural power  which  gave  to  spirits  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets 
an  influence  over  man. 

(3)  Natural  magic :  The  art  of  applying  nat- 
unl   causes    to    produce    effects    apparently 
au  per  natural. 

(4)  Superstitious  or  geotic  magic:  The  invo- 
cation of  devils  or  demons  involving  the  sup- 
position of  some  tacit  or  express  agreement 
Mtweeu  them  and  human  beings. 

(5)  Wlrite magic: 

(a)  Magic  practised  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
^WHITE-WITCH.] 

"  The  practice  of  white.magic  is  not  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  [the  Mahometan)  religion."— 4&*ruxum. 
Feb.  14.  1885,  p.  218. 

(b)  The  art  of  performing  tricks  and  exhibit- 
Ing  illusions  by  aid  of  apparatus,  excluding 
f-Mts  of  dexterity  in  which  there  is  no  decep- 
tion, together  with  the  performance  of  such 
automaton  figures  as  are  actuated  in  a  secret 
and  mysterious  manner.  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th.) 

magic  circle,  s.  A  circle  invented  by 
III.  Franklin,  founded  upon  the  same  princi- 
l>l.-s  and  possessing  similar  properties  with 
the  magic  square  of  squares. 

magic  lantern,  s.  An  instrument  by 
winch  the  images  of  objects,  usually,  but  not 
always,  transparent,  and  paintings  or  diagrams 
d:;i\vn  upon  glass  are  exhibited,  considerably 
magnified,  upon  a  wall  or  screen.  Its  inven- 
ti"ti  has  been  attributed  to  Roger  Bncon  about 
the  year  1261,  but  it  was  first  generally  made 
known  by  Baptista  Porta  iu  his  Natural 
Magick,  and  by  Kircher,  1609-70,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Arsmagna  Lucls  et  Umbrce. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  case  or  box  to 
confine  all  scattere^l  rays  from  some  powerful 
light  which  occupies  the  ceutre,  and  which 
may  be  aided  by  a  reflector.  On  one 
gide  of  the  box  powerful  lenses  condense  the 
diverging  rays  upon  the  painting  or  other  ob- 
ject, which  slides  in  a  sort  of  stage.  Another 
object-glass,  or  focussing  lens,  usually  achro- 
matic, throws  the  image  of  the  highly  illumi- 
Dated  object  upon  the  screen,  the  focus  being 
adjusted  by  sliding  this  lens  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  object,  usually  by  a  rack  and 
pinion.  The  magnitude  of  the  image  depends 
upon  the  relative  distances  of  the  object  from 
the  lens,  aud  of  the  lens  from  the  screen. 
Powerful  lanterns  give  a  brilliant  picture 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  of  a  slide  three  inches 
in  diameter. 

magic-square,  5.  A  square  figure  formed 
by  a  series  of  numbers  in  mathematical  pro- 
portion, so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  rows 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  each  row  or 
line  taken  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or 
diagonally,  are  equal. 

magic-tree,  8. 

Bot. :  Cantua  buxtfolia,  a  native  of  Peru. 
The  name  Magic-tree  is  a  rendering  of  the 
native  Indian  name. 

mag  Ic  aV  mag  -Ic-alL,  a.  [Eng.m«0ic;  -al.] 

»1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic. 
2.  Having  magic  or  supernatural  powers. 
(Said  of  things.) 

"  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  baa  a  certain  magical 
force  in  It."— Steele  :  Sptctntor,  No.  19. 

*  3,  Having    the    power   of    using    magic. 
(Said  of  persons.) 
1.  Acting  or  produced  as  if  by  magic. 

"Arkwrlght  had  yet  not  taught  how  it  might  be 
worked  up  with  a  speed  and  precision  which  seem 
magical,"— Maoiulay  ;  fftit.  Eny.,  ch.  ill 

T  Magic  differs  from  magical  in  that  the 
former  is  not  used  predicatively ;  thus  we  say 
the  effect  was  magical,  but  we  speak  of  a  magic 
lantern. 


mag  -ic-al-ljr.  adv.  [Eng.  magical ;  -ly.}  In 
a  magiwil  luaiiuer ;  by  or  as  if  by  magic, 

ma  gf  cian,"ma-gi-ci-en,s. [Fr.magicien.] 
<5ue  skilled  in  magic ;  one  who  practises  magic 
or  the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter,  a 
necromancer. 

"  He  sent  and  called  for  all  the  magiciant  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wise  men  thereof— Genttil  xll.  9. 

mag  ike,  s.  &  a.    [MAGIC.] 

ma-gilp',  ma-gilph,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Art :  A  vehicle  for  colours,  consisting  of 
linseed  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
oxidising  influence  of  the  air  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  mastic  varnish.  (Weale.) 

mag'-tl-us,  s.  [Latinised  from  native  name.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  siphonostomatous  gas- 
teropods,  family  Buccinidte.  It  contains  but 
one  species,  Magilits  anti^uus,  parasitic  in  live 
corals  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Java 
and  the  Mauritius.  When  young  the  shell  of 
Magilus  is  spiral  and  thus,  as  the  animal  eats 
its  way  horizontally  through  the  living  mass 
of  coral,  it  becomes  prolonged  into  an  ir- 
regular tube,  filled  with  solid  shell-matter, 
the  animal  residing  at  the  extremity.  The 
tube  is  sometimes  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
very  heavy.  The  animal  has  a  concentric 
lamellar  operculum,  with  its  nucleus  near  the 
outer  edge.  (Woodward.) 

*  ma-gis  ter,  s.    [Lat]    Master,  sir ;  a  mode 
of  address  equivalent  to  the  modern  Doctor. 

mag-is-ter'-i-al,    a.       [Lat   magisteriits  = 
belonging  to  a  master ;  mtigi&ter  =  a  master.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  master ;  suit- 
able to  a  master. 

2.  Domineering,  proud,  arrogant,  insolent, 
despotic,  dogmatic,  imperious. 

"  He  hides  behind  a  msigitterial  air, 
His  own  offences."         Cowper  :  Charity,  493, 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate. 

"The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magitterial  sword  in  vain." 

Copper :  Talk,  IT.  6K. 

*4.  Of  the  rank  of  a  magistrate. 

*  IL  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  magistery. 

*  mag-Is-ter-I-al'-I-t^,   s.      [Eng.    magis- 
terial; -ity.]    Domination. 

"When  these  statutes  were  first  in  the  state  or 
magitterbility  thereof."— Fuller :  Ch.  Bitt.,  IX.  iv.  11. 

t  mag-ls-ter'~i-al-rjr,  adv.  [Eng.  magis- 
terial; -ly.} 

1.  In  a  magisterial  manner ;   with  the  air 
of  a  master ;   arrogantly,  despotically,  dog- 
matically. 

"The  claim  of  infallibility,  or  even  of  authority  to 
prescribe  nuiyitterially  to  the  opinionaaud  consciences 
of  men,  whether  iu  an  individual,  or  iu  assemblies  and 
collections  of  men,  is  never  to  be  admitted."— Bp. 
Hartley,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  IS. 

2.  As  a  magistrate;  in  the  capacity  of  a 
magistrate. 

"  A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  It  were 
spoken  magitterially."—  Bacon:  Advice  to  Vittitrt, 

*  m&g-is-ter'-i-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  magis- 
terial ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
magisterial ;  the  air  and  manner  of  a  master  ; 
haughtiness,  imperiousness. 

"  Peremntoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magii- 
terialnest  in  matters  of  opinion ;  the  other  a  posi- 
tiveuess  in  relating  matteis  of  fact:  in  the  one  we 
impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other  on 
their  faitn."— Government  of  the  Tongue, 

*  mag'-is-ter-jf,  s.     [Lat.  magisterium,  neut. 
sing,  of  magisterius  -  pertaining  to  a  master.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  magisterial  injunction  ;  an  order  given 
with  authority. 

2.  A  medicine  or  remedy  supposed  to  be  of 
exceptional  efficacy  ;  a  magistral. 

IL  Chem. ;  (See  extract). 

"Although  magistery  be  a  term  variously  enough 
employed  by  chymist*.  and  particularly  used  by  I'ara- 
celsus  to  signify  very  different  things:  (yet  the  best 
notion  I  know  of  It,  and  that  which  I  find  authorized 
even  by  Paracelsus  in  some  passages,  where  he  ex- 
presses bitnaelf  more  ifUtinctly  K  that  it  It  a  prepara- 
tion whereby  there  is  nut  an  analysis  made,  of  the 
body  assigned,  nor  an  extraction  of  this  or  that  prin- 
ciple, but  the  whole,  or  very  near  the  whole  body,  by 
the  help  of  some  addltainent,  greater  or  less,  is  turned 
into  a  body  of  another  kind.'1—  lioyle  :  Workt,  1.  687. 

mag'-Is-tra-9^,  *.     [Eng.  magistrate);  -cy.J 
1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 
"That  Indistinct  and  fluctuating  character  which 
belongs  to  the  account*  of   the  origins  of  the  other 
ancient  magi*traei*t."—L*wi»:    Crtd,   Karly  Roman 
Silt.  U86S),  ft.  3fi. 


2.  The  whole  body  of  magistrates  collec- 
tively. 

mag  -18-traL    *  mag'-i's-trall,    a.    &  *. 

[Lat.  magistralis,  from  magister  =  a  master.] 
*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate  ;  suiting 
a  magistrate ;  magisterial. 

"Your  assertion  of  the  originall  of  get  forma  of 
liturgy,  I  Justly  say  Is  more  mayittrall  than  true,  and 
surli  as  your  own  testiL-iouie*  confute."—  lip.  Hull. 
Anitaer  to  the  Vind.  of  Smectymnuut,  1 2. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign  remedy 
or  medicine  ;  acting  as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

"Let  it  be  some  magutratl  opiate."— Bacon:  Hist, 
of  Life  A  Death,  p.  29. 

3.  Applied  to  a  preparation  prescribed  ex- 
temporaneously or  for  the  occasion ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  officinal  medicine,  or  on* 
kept  prepared  in  the  shops. 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Fortification : 

(1)  The  line  where  the  scarp,  if  prolonged, 
would   intersect   the   top  of  the  coping  or 
cordon. 

(2)  The  guiding  line  which  defines  the  first 
figure  of  the  works  of  a  fortification.    Called 
also  magistral  line. 

*2.  Med. :  A  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 
"  I  finde  a  vaste  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  nud  tnagiitrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated 
to  this  disease,  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehears*."— 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  882. 

*  3.  Metall. :   A  substance  obtained  from 
copper  pyrites  (or  raw  magistral),  which  ia 
found  in  many  parts  of  Mexico.    These  ores, 
according  to  Napier,  contain  from  7'47  to  13*76 
per  cent,  of  copper.     It  is  reduced  to  powder 
by  dry  stamping  and  grinding.     It  is  used 
especially  in  the  patio  process  of  amalgama- 
tion.   Some  authorities  state  that  the  copper 
pyrites  are  roasted  and  ground,  but  this  would 
seem  to  detract  from  their  activity,  which  ia 
due  to  the  action  of  their  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  salt,  liberating  muriatic  acid. 

*  m&g-is-tral'-i-t#,  ».  [Eng.  magistral ;  -ity.) 

Despotic  authority,  as  in  matter  of  opinion  ; 

dogmatism. 

"The  physician!  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradi- 
tion and:  experience  by  t^eir  maffittralitiet,  in  adding, 
and  taking  out.  and  changing."— .flacon  .•  On  Learntng, 
bk.  Ii. 

*  mag'-Is-tral-l^,   adv.      [Eng.  magistral; 
-ly.]     In  a  magistral  manner ;  magisterially, 
dogmatically,  despotically. 

"  What  a  presumption  is  thin  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  ft 
licence  to  controul  BO  magittrally."  —  BramhaU  : 
Against  Uobbet. 

m&g-fe-trand',  s.  [Low  Lat  magistrandus, 
gerund  of  magistro  =  to  make  a  master  of, 
to  confer  a  degree  on,  from  Lat.  magister  =  a 
master.]  In  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  a 
student  in  arts  in  the  last  year  of  his  curri- 
culum. 

mag1 -is  -tr  ate,  *  mag-e-strat,  » maj  es 

trat,  s.  [Fr.  magistral,  from  Lat.  magistratu* 
=  (1)  a  magistracy,  (2)  a  magistrate,  from  ma- 
gister  =  a  master  ;  Ital.  magistrato ;  Sp.  magis- 
trado.]  A  public  officer  invested  with  authority 
to  carry  out  the  executive  government  or  some 
branch  of  it  Thus  in  the  United  States  the 
President  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation, 
and  the  governor  of  each  state  is  its  chief 
magistrate.  But  the  term  is  commonly  con- 
fined to  subordinate  officials,  nominated  and 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  executive  power 
of  the  law,  such  as  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
county,  and  police  magistrates  in  the  citiea. 
The  term  magistrate  is  given  special  application 
by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states.  [JUSTICE.] 
"He  who  was  the  magistrate,  after  long  abasing 

his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them."— Macauta*  : 

Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

*  mag-fe-trat'-Ic,  *  mag -ia- trat- ick, 
*  mag-is-trat-i-caL, « .  [Eng.  magistrat(e) ; 
•ic,  -ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate 

v  or  magistrates;  having  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate. 

"  Not  of  the  Internal  and  essential  glory  which  la  l» 
magittratick  or  eccleslastick  power  and  order.  —  Bp. 
Taylor:  Artificial  ffandtomenett,  p.  169. 

*  m&g'-is-tra-ture,  s,    [Fr.,  from  magittrat 

=  a  magistrate.]*  Magistracy. 

mag'-ma,  s.  [Or.,  from  fiao-aw  (masso)  =  to 
knead.]  * 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic 
matter  in  a  thin  paste. 


boll, 


^;  poftt, 
-ttaa  -  shan. 


cat,  9011,  chorus,  91011,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a*;   expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     -ing. 
tion,    ston  —  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  «**fl"     -tlous,  -aiou»,    ciuus  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  dfL 
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2.  A  confection. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Phar.  :   The    thick    residuum  obtained 
after  expressing  certain  substances  to  extract 
the  fluid  parts.     The  grounds  which   remain 
After  treating  a  substance  with  water,  alcohol, 
or  any  other  menstruum,    (Dunglison.) 

2.  Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Vogelsang  and 
Bosenbusch  to  homogeneous,  amorphous  min- 
eral matter  which  cannot  be  investigated  except 
Under  high  magnifying  powers.    (Kutley.) 

U  Reticulated  Magma : 

Anat.:  The  gelatinaforra  substance  found 
between  the  chorion  and  the  ammon  in  the 
early  period  of  embryonic  existence. 

Mag  na  Char  ta,  Mag  na  Car-ta,  s. 
[Lat,  =  the  Great  Charter.] 

1.  The  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land (Magna  Charta  Libtrtatum),  signed  and 
sealed  by  King  John  at  the  demand  of  his 
barons,  at  Runuymede,  on  June  19,  2215.  It 
was  several  times  continued  by  his  successors. 
Its  most  important  articles  were  : — 

1.  /itl'itiri'j  to  the  Ckurc\.    That  the  church  should 
potteMall  ita  privilege*  lu  violate,  especially  freedom 
of  election  to  beoeficw. 

2.  Relating  to  ike  Huron*.    That  reliefs  be  limited  to 
•  fixed  Bum,  according  to  the  rauk  of  the  tenant :  That 
aids  be  demanded  only  in  th«  three  cases — knitttithoixl 
of  the  eld  eat  son.  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  ransom  of  the  king'*  i«raoti ;  In  every  other  case 
neither  aid  nor  acutftge  to  be  Imposed  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  council :  That  guardians  in  chivalry 
may  not  waste  the  estate,  nor  marry  the  heir  during 
minority  ;  nor  to  their  disparagement,  nor  compel 
widows  to  marry :  That  the  forest  law  be  mitigated : 
and  that  whatever  privileges  the  king:  Brants  las  vas- 
•ale,  they  in  like  manner  shall  grant  to  theirs. 

8.  Relating  to  Tradert.  Tli.it  London  and  other 
towns  retain  their  ancient  privileges:  That  there  be 
one  weight  and  measure  throughout,  the  realm  ;  and 
that  freedom  of  commerce  be  granted  to  foreign  mer- 
Chan  t*. 

4.  Relating  to  Freemen  Generally.  That  right  or 
Justice  be  not  sold,  or  refused,  or  delayed :  That  no 
freeman  be  imprisoned,  or  lose  his  freehold,  or  free 
customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  otherwise  punished,  out 
by  the  Judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land: 
That  no  person  be  lined  to  his  utter  ruin,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  his  offence,  and  mean*  of  jmyiueut,  and  that 
Bo  man  be  deprived  of  his  instruments  of  labour; 
That  all  men  may  travel  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
turn  when  they  pleuae:  That  a  man  may  make  what 
will  he  pleases,  and,  dying  without  one,  the  law  shall 
make  one  for  him :  and  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  shall  no  lunger  follow  the  king's  person,  but  be 
held  in  some  certain  place,  and  be  open  to  all. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that 
Magna  Charta  no  longer  exists  in  the  letter — 

"Just  before  the  weary  Commons  adjourned,  they 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed  a  bill  repealing  a  num- 
ber of  obsolete  statutes,  among  which  was  Mmjtt.t 
Charta,  It  was  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Charter  h:ut  long  since  been  embodied  in  a  number  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  legal  decisions  ranging  between 
the  time  of  King  John  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  4.  1874. 

2.  Any  fundamental  constitution  guarantee- 
tog  rights  and  privileges. 

*  mag  nal  l-ty\  s.     [Lat.  magnalis=  great, 
from  magnus  =  great]     A  great  deed  or  feat ; 
something  above  the  common. 

"Although  perhaps  too  greedy  of  maffnallttft,  we  are 
Apt  to  make  but  favourable  experiments  concerning 
welcome  truths,  and  much  desired  verities, "—  Browne; 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  ii.,  cb.  ill. 

*  mag  nan'-I  mate,  v.t.      [Lat,  magn(ys)  = 
great,  and  Eng.  animate.]    To  cheer ;  to  make 
great-hearted. 

"  Present  danger  magnantmatet  them."  —  HoweU  : 
Dodona't  Grove,  p.  i, 

nag  na  mm  I  ty, '  mag  na  nim-i  tee, 
*.  [Fr.  magnanimite,  from  Lat.  magnanimita- 
tem,  accus.of  magnanimitas,  from  magnanimity 
=  magnanimous(q.v.) ;  Ital.  magnanimita;  Sp. 
magnanimidad.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
magnanimous  ;  that  elevation  and  dignity  of 
soul,  which  encounters  danger  or  trouble  with 
tranquillity  and  firmness, which  raises  the  pos- 
iessor  above  revenge,  which  makes  him  disdain 
injustice  and  meanness,  which  prompts  him  to 
act  and  make  sacrifices  for  noble  objects,  and 
which  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  usefulness. 

"  But  the  magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
contempt  for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which  .  .  . 
Pitt  owed  his  long  ascendency,  were  wanting  to  Mou- 
tague."—  Macautay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*iag  nan  i-mous,  a.  [Lat.  magnanimus  = 
great-souled,  from  magnus  =  great,  and  animus 
=  the  mind  ;  FT.  magnanime  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mag- 
nanimo.] 

1.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  and  dignified  In 
•oul  or  sentiment ;  above  what  is  mean,  low, 
or  ungenerous ;  brave,  high-souled. 

"For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimout,  courtly, 
courageous. '          Longfellow  ;  Mitts  Standtth.  iii. 

2.  Dictated  by,  characteristic  of,  or  spring- 
ing from  magnanimity  ;  noble,  generous  :  as, 
a  magnanimous  action. 


mag-nan'  -I-mous-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  magnani- 
mous ;  -/.'/•]  In  a  magnanimous  manner  ;  with 
magnanimity  ;  with  dignity  or  elevation  of 
soul  or  sentiment  ;  bravely. 

"With  Haiinibal  at  her  gates,  she  (Holland!  had 
nobly  and  magn  tiiimvui!)/  refused  all  separate  treaty  " 
-Burke  :  Regicide  Peace,  let  L 

mag'-nate,  &.  [Fr.  maynat,  from  Lat.  magna- 
tein,  ace  us.  of  magnas  =  prince,  from  magnus 
=  great  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  magnate.] 

L  A  person  of  rank,  position,  note,  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  line  or  sphere. 

"The  lives  and  estate*  of  the  magnatxt  of  the  realm 
had  been  at  his  mercy."  —  Jtacaulay  :  Sift.  Eng..  ch.  i  v  . 

2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  certain  high  officers 
of  state  forming  the  House  of  Magnates  in 
the  national  representation  of  Hungary,  and 
formerly  of  Poland. 

*  mag'-nef,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.]    A  magnet. 
*  magnes-  stone,  *.    A  magnet 

"  A  hideous  rocke  Is  pight 
ayiiet-ttvne." 

Spwer;  *  O...  II.  xU.  4. 

mag  -ne'-sl-a  (s  as  sh),  s.    [MAGNESIUM.] 

1.  Min.  :  The  same  as  PERICLASE  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm.  :  If  administered  in  small  doses, 
magnesia  acts  as  au  antacid  ;  If  in  a  quantity 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  neutralize  acids 
In  the  stomach,  it  passes  undigested  into  the 
intestines,  and  may  form  concretions.     The 
salts  of  magnesia  are  purgatives.     It  is  given 
as  a  lithontriptic,  from  its  power  of  dissolving 
uric  acid,  ana  in  gouty  diseases.    (Garrod.) 

magnesia-  alba,  >. 

Chem.  A  Phar.:  A  complex  mixture  of 
various  carbonates  of  magnesia.  It  is  ob- 


Of mightie 


tained  as  a  light,    bulky  white    powder   by 

j;  solubl 
carbonate. 


precipitating  t 


ole  magnesia  salt  with  sodic 


magnesia-water,  *.  A  kind  of  aerated 
water  produced  by  impregnating  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  solution  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  carbonic  acid. 

mag-ne-si-an(sast>ll),a.  [Eng.  magntsi(a) ; 
•an.]  Of  or  jwrtaining  to  magnesia;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  magnesia ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling magnesia. 

magncsian  alum,  *. 

Min,  :  The  same  as  PICKERINOITE  (q.v.). 
magncsian  limestone,  s. 

1.  Petrol.,  Geol.,  &  Palceont. :    A  limestone 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  some- 
times being  nearly  fifty  per  cent.    It  effer- 
vesces much  more  slowly  with   acids  than 
common  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime).     In 
England  it  is  generally  yellowish.    It  is  some- 
times earthy,  sometimes  hard  and  compact 
One  variety  of  it  is  dolomite  (q.v.).     This 
Rutley  makes  a  synonym  of  magnesian-lime- 
stone.      The  typical  kind  of  magnesian -lime- 
stone, generally  associated  with  marl  slate,  is 
from  the    Middle    Permian.     It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
often  contains  concretionary  balls.    Its  cha- 
racteristic fossils  are    Schixodus  Schlotheimi, 
Mytilus  stptifer,  Ac.  (Lyell)  It  was  originally 
formed  in  large  measure  of  the  remains  of 
marine  animals. 

2.  Building:  The  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
Museum   of    Practical   Geology,    and    York 
Minster  are   built   of  magnesian-limestone. 
(Rutley.) 

magnesian  pharmacolite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BERZBLIITE  (q.v.). 

mag-ne'-sic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  magnesia);  -fc.J 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  magnesia  (q.v.). 

magncsic  carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  MgO"CO.  Occurs  native  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  imbedded  in  talc  slate. 

magnesic -chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  MgCl2.  Occurs  in  sea  water  or  !n 
salt  deposits,  or  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  having  a  pearly 
lustre  and  sharp  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

magnesic  oxide,  5. 

Chem, :  MgO.  Produced  by  burning  mag- 
nesium in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  by 
heating  to  a  red  heat  magnesia  alba.  It  is  a  soft 
white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  known  in  commerce  as  calcined  magnesia. 


magnesic  phosphate,  s. 

Chem. :  Mg^'UPO^THsO.  Crystallizes  in  small 
colourless  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  aboc 
1,000  parts  of  cold  water.  Caustic  alkalis  pre- 
cipitate, from  solutions  of  magnesium  salts, 
gelatinous  magnetic  hydrate,  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  soluble  in  ara- 
monic  chloride.  Ammontc  phosphate  gives 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  iusoluljl.  in 
ammonia. 

magnesic-sulphate,  5. 

Chem. :  MgO"SO3'7H2O.  Commonly  called 
Epsom  salts,  is  found  in  sea  water  and  in 
many  mineral  springs.  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  dissolving  mag- 
nesian  limestone  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  calcic  sulphate. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  nauseous  bitU-r 
taste,  and  possesses  purgative  properties;  it 
is  also  used  in  dressing  cotton  goods,  and  in 
aniline  dyeing. 

mag-nes  -I-ni-tre  (tre  as  ter),  «.    [Eng. 
magnesia),  and  nitre.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  NiTROMAGNEsiTE(q.v. ). 

mag-nes-In-phyll'-ite, s.  [Eng.  magnesi(a)\ 
n  connective,  and  Gr.  <£uAAor  (/</<  i/ttuu )— 'h'at  •  1 
Min.:  The  same  as  BRUCITE  (q.v.). 

mag  nes-i  o-feV-rite,  s.  [Eng.mofirnect(a); 

o,  and  Eng.  ferrUe.] 

Min, :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
simple  octahedrons,  and  in  octahedrons  with 
planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Hard- 
ness, 6  to  6'5;  sp.  gr.  4*668  to  4*654 ;  lustre, 
metallic  ;  colour  and  streak,  black.  Strongly 
magnetic.  Conies.  :  magnesia  20 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  Iron,  80.  Found  associated  with 
laminar  h%mntite  as  a  sublimation  product 
about  the  funmroles  of  Vesuvius.  Artificially 
formed  by  heating  together  magnesia  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  subjected  to  the  action  uf 
the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

ite,  a.     [Eng.  magnea(ia);  suff.  -itt 


mag'-ncs 
(JmAV 


Min,  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group 
of  rhombohedral  carbonates,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  having  the 
formula  MgOCOj,  but  in  the  crystallized  forms 
having  more  or  less  of  the  magnesia  replaced 
by  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  ferriferous  varie- 
ties like  breunnerite  (q.v.).  The  crystallized 
varieties  present  a  perfectly  rhombohedral 
cleavage ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colour  white  to 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  massive  and 

Surer  kinds  are  white,  mostly  compact ;  lustre 
ull ;  fracture  resembling  unglazed  porcelain. 
The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  reserves  this  name  for  the 
pure  mineral  only,  and  groups  the  ferriferous 
carbonates  of  magnesia  under  ankerite,  breun- 
nerite, and  mesitite  (q.v.).  Used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Epsom  salts. 

•J  Maguesite  formerly  included  meerschaum 
(q.v.).  Brongniart,  in  1802,  and  subsequent 
French  mineralogists,  still  used  this  name  for 
the  silicate. 

mag-ne' --si-urn  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Latinised  from 
Magnesia,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element ;  sym- 
bol, Mg;  atomic  weight,  24 '4  ;  sp.  gr.  1*743 
Fuses  and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat  Magnesic 
sulphate  (Epsom  suits)  was  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
metal  was  first  isolated  by  Davy.  The  com- 
pounds of  magnesium  are  widely  distributed 
m  nature,  occurring  as  magnesite,  MgO"CO  ; 
ophite  or  serpentine,  MgO'^SigO ;  talc, 
MgO'^SiflOg;  dolomite,  kainite,  epsomite, 
&c.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or  by  reduc- 
ing magnesium  chloride  with  metallic  sodium. 
It  is  a  brilliant  metal,  almost  as  white 
as  silver,  and  preserves  its  lustre  in  dry 
air.  It  is  more  brittle  than  silver  at  or- 
dinary temperature;  but  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  becomes  malleable,  and  may  be 
pressed  into  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon.  Mag- 
nesium ribbon  may  be  ignited  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  bluish- 
white  light,  rich  in  chemically  active  rays  a 
property  which  has  led  to  its  use  iu  photo- 
graphy. When  burned  in  an  atmosphere  ot 
carbonic  acid  gas,  it  decomposes  the  gas,  form- 
ing magnesic  oxide,  and  throwing  down  the 
carbon  in  powder.  Magnesium  dissolves  in 
dilute  acids,  with  violent  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, but  it  does  not  decompose  water  even 
at  100'. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     te.ce.--e;    ev  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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magnesium-chloride,  s. 
tin, :  A  mineral  said  to  have  occurred  In 
saline  en eru stations  formed  during  the 
uptio.i  of  Vesuvius  in  1855. 

magnestum-diethyl,  s. 

Client. :  Mg<£^.    A  volatile  liquid,  smell- 

like  garlic,  prepared  by  digesting  magne- 
um  tilings  with  ethylic  iodide  in  absence  of 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  a 
,er  temperature  than  ethylic  iodide;  in- 
fs  spontaneously  in  air,  and  is  decom- 
-d  with  explosive  violence  by  water. 

magnesium-dimethyl,  & 
CAenu :  Mg<£^«.    A  volatile   liquid,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  magnesium  tilings  on 
lethylic  iodide.     It  is  similar  in  its  prepara- 
on  and  properties  to  magnesium  dieiliyl. 

magnesium  cthide,  s, 

Chem. :  Mg(C2H5>2.  A  colourless,  mobile 
iquid,  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with 
magnesium  tilings  to  130°.  It  possesses  an 
alliaceous  odour,  takes  fire  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  violently  decomposed  by  water, 
with  the  formation  of  magnesium  hydroxide. 

magnesium-lamp,  •-.  A  lamp  in  which 
magnesium  is  burnt  for  illuminating  purposes. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  for  the  combustion 
tf  magnesium  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  ;  in  the 
>ther  magnesium  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder, 
nixed  with  fine  silver  sand. 

magnesium -light,  5.  The  light  pro- 
ducedoy  the  combustion  of  magnesium.  Its 
intensity  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  electric 
arc,  but  its  flickering  nature  and  the  large 
quantity  of  magnesia  vapour  given  off  are  ob- 
jections to  its  use. 

magnesium-methyl,  *. 

Chem.:  Mg(CH3)2.  A  strongly  smelling 
mobile  liquid,  produced  when  methyl  iodide 
is  heated  with  magnesium  filings.  It  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  readily  de- 
composed by  water,  with  formation  of  marsh- 
gas  and  mag^isium  hydroxide. 

magnesium  silicate,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ENSTATITE,  FORSTERITE, 
Hu  MITE,  MEERSCHAUM,  SERPENTINE,  and 
TALC  (q.v.). 

magnesium-sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  EPSOMITE  and  KIESER- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

H  Magnesium-borate=Borocite;  Magnesium- 
carbonate  =  Magnqsite ;  Magnesiura-fluo phos- 
phate =  Wagnerite ;  Magnesium-fluo8ilicate  = 
Chondrodite  ;  Magnesium  -  hydrate  =  Brucite  ; 
Magnesium-hydrocarbonate=ffydroma(wesi/e; 
and  Magnesium-nitrate  —  Nitromagnesite. 

mag  -net,  *  mag  note,  *.  [O.  Fr.  magnete, 
manetf,  from  Lat.  magnetem,  accus.  of  magnes 
(lapis)—  magnesian  (stone),  from  Or.  Ma-y^s 
{Magnes),  genit.  MoyirjTOs  (  Magnetos)  =  m&g- 
nesian ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  magnete.} 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

<1)  The  loadstone  (q.v.). 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  guides ;  a  guide, 
"'  Thus  safe  through  waves  the  sons  of  Israel  trod  ; 

Their  better  mnynet  was  the  lamp  of  God." 

Il'irtf-  •  Thomas  d  Kempu ;  A  I'itioti. 

"H.  Magnetism:  A  body  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  magnetism  (q.v.).  Magnets  are  either 
permanent  or  temporary.  Permanent  magnets 
were  originally  natural  pieces  of  magnetic 
iron-ore.  [MAGNETITE.]  They  now  usually 
consist  of  bars  of  steel,  which  are  magnetized 
Cither  by  rubbing  them  with  another  magnet, 
or  by  coiling  a  wire  round  them  in  a  helix, 
and  then  sending  an  electric  current  through 
the  wire.  The  harder  the  steel  the  more  dilli- 
eult  it  Is  to  magnetize,  but  the  more  com- 
pletely does  it  retain  its  magnetism.  Perma- 
nent magnets  are  either  straight  or  are  bent 
Into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  In  the  latter 
form  the  two  poles  are  close  together,  and  are 
thus  able  to  act  simultaneously  on  the  same 
magnetic  substance.  A  magnet  consisting  of 
only  one  tiar  of  steel  is  called  a  simple  magnet ; 
but  since  thin  long  magnets  are  more  powerful 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  compound  mag- 
nets  are  constructed  by  fastening  together 
several  thin  steel  bars  previously  magnetized. 
Some  of  these  compound  magnets  are  very 
powerful.  Far  more  i>owerful  than  any  per- 


manent magnets  are  electro-magnets,  which 
m.iy  be  either  straight  or  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  and  consist  of  a  bar  or  core 
of  soft  Iron,  round  which  is  coiled  insulated 
copper  wire.  Through  this  wire  aii  electric 
current  is  sent,  and,  so  long  as  the  current 
passes,  the  iron  is  a  powerful  magnet.  The 
strength  of  an  electro-magnet  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  on  the  number  of 
coils  of  wire  round  the  (tore,  and  upon  various 
other  circumstances.  Electro-maguets  have 
been  made  capable  of  supporting  more  than  a 
ton.  When  used  for  supporting  weights,  &c., 
a  smooth  piece  of  iron,  termed  an  armature, 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  the  horseshoe  form  being  generally 
used,  and  the  armature  is  provided  with  a 
hook,  to  which  the  articles  are  attached. 

mag-net -Ic,  a.  &«.    [Bug.  magnet;  -ic.) 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnet  or  mag- 
netism ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  magnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth's  magnetism  :  as, 
the  magnetic  north. 

It.  Fig. :  Attractive,  as  if  magnetic. 

"  Days,  months,  and  yeirs  ... 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 
By  his  magnetic  beam."          Milton  :  P.  L.,  Hi.  683. 

B.  As  ttubst. ;  Any  metal,  such  as  iron,  steel, 
nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  which  may  receive  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone. 

"  Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  .  .  . 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws," 

M ilton  ;  P.  &.,  ML  168. 

TT  (1)  Magnetic  points  of  consequence :  The 
points  (really  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth) 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  lines  of  equal  dip. 

(2)  Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth:  Two  nearly 
opposite  points  of  the  earth's  surface  when 
the  dip  of  the  needle  is  90".    They  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth. 

(3)  Point  of  magnetic  indifference :  A  point 
near  the  centre  of  a  magnet  where  no  effect  is 
produced. 

magnetic  amplitude,  *. 

Astron. :  The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
as  measured  by  the  compass.  It  differs  from 
the  true  amplitude  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

magnetic-azimuth,  s. 

Navig. :  The  azimuth  indicated  by  the  com- 
pass. 

magnetic-battery,  t.  A  combination 
of  several  magnets  with  their  poles  similarly 
arranged  ;  a  compound  magnet. 

magnetic-bearing,  s. 

Naut, :  The  magnetic  bearing  of  a  course 
is  the  angle  included  between  a  course  and  a 
magnetic  meridian,  drawn  through  the  first 
extremity  of  the  course. 

magnetic-compensator,  s. 

Ordnance .  :  A  contrivance  for  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  a  ship's  guns  and  other  iron  in 
deranging  the  bearing  of  the  compass.  That 
introduced  by  Prof.  Airy  consists  of  two  mag- 
nets placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  below 
the  compass,  and  a  box  of  small  iron  chain. 
The  position  is  determined  by  experiment. 
But  as  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  ship  and 
its  contents  vary  from  time  to  time,  so  the 
compensator  has  to  be  readjusted  at  frequeut 
intervals. 

magnetic-couple,  s.    [COUPLE.] 

magnetic-curves,  s.  pi.  A  series  of 
lines  or  directions  which  may  be  graphically 
denoted  by  iron  filings  scattered  upon  a  card 
or  pane  of  glass  placed  horizontally  upon  a 
magnet  and  gently  tapped.  The  beautiful 
lines  into  which  the  filings  are  thrown  indi- 
cate lines  of  magnetic  force. 

magnetic-declination, «.  The  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  at  a  particular  place  and 
time,  B.  or  W.  of  the  geographical  meridian  of 
the  spot. 

magnetic-dip,  *.  The  dip  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  [Dip,  s.] 

magnetic-elements,  *,  pi.  Intensity, 
declination,  and  dip. 

magnetic-equator,  ».  A  line  passing 
round  the  globe  near  the  equator,  at  every 
point  of  which  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  nothing. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  magnetic  to  the 
terrestrial  equator  is  about  12*. 


magnetic-field,  s.  The  field  of  a  magnet 
is  the  region  affected  by  it.  In  one  sense  It 
may  be  said  to  be  infinite ;  but  the  law  of  in- 
verse squares  diminishes  the  intensity  so 
rapidly,  that  practically  the  term  is  limited 
to  the  region  sensibly  affected  by  the  magnet 
The  amount  of  force  exerted  at  any  point  is 
the  intensity  of  the  field  at  that  point,  and  is 
measured  by  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit 
pole  at  the  point. 

*  magnetic-fluid,  *.  A  hypothetical  term 
now  disused,  formerly  denoting  an  hypothesis 
long  ago  abandoned. 

magnetic-inclination,  s.  The  same  a> 
MAGNETIC-DIP  (q.v.). 

magnetic -induction,  a.  The  effect 
produced  by  a  magnet  upon  magnetic  bodies 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Magnetic  bodies  ar» 
rendered  magnetic  by  such  neighbourhood, 
and  still  more  by  contact,  which  is  called 
induced  magnetism. 

magnetic-intensity,  «.  The  greater  or 
less  effect  produced  by  a  magnet,  usually 
measured  by  its  attractive  force.  This  varie* 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

magnetic  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MAGNETITE  (q.v.). 
magnetic-ironstone,  5.    [MAGNETITE.> 
magnetic-limit,  ».     A  limit  of  tempera- 
ture beyond  which  iron  or  any  other  magnetic 
metal  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  magnet. 

magnetic-meridian,  s.    If  a  vertical 

plane  be  passed  through  theaxis  of  a  magnetic- 
needle,  freely  suspended  at  a  point,  its  inter- 
section with  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  called 
a  magnetic  meridian  of  the  point.  The  angle 
included  between  this  meridian  and  the  true 
meridian  through  the  point,  is  called  the 
variation  of  the  needle. 

magnetic-needle,  s.  A  slender  poised 
bar  or  plate  of  magnetized  steel.  The  needle 
is  suspended  by  a  metallic  or  jewelled  centre 
upon  a  hardened  steel  pivot.  For  other  in- 
struments needles  are  often  suspended  by  fine 
silk  threads  or  even  spider-lines.  The  test  of 
delicacy  is  the  number  of  horizontal  vibrations 
which  the  suspended  needle  will  make  before 
coming  to  rest. 

magnetic-north,  s.  That  point  of  the- 
horizon  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  mag; 
uetic  needle. 

magnetic-poles,  s.  pi.    [MAGNET.] 
magnetic-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PYRRHOTITE  (q.v.). 

magnetic-saturation,  s.  The  state  of 
a  bar  or  needle  when  it  has  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  magnetic  force  which  can 
be  permanently  imparted  to  it. 

magnetic-Storms,  s.  pi.  Magnetic  dis- 
turbances felt  simultaneously  at  places  remote 
from  each  other. 

magnetic-telegraph,  s.    [TELEGRAPH.] 

magnetic-units,  s.  pi.    In  the  C.  G.  8. 

system,  the  unit  pole  is  one  which  repels  a 
similar  pole  distant  one  centimetre  with  the 
force  of  one  dyne.  The  unit  moment  is  the 
moment  of  a  magnet  one  centimetre  long, 
having  the  unit  pole  above. 

magnetic-variation,  s.    [VARIATION.] 

*mag~net'-Ic-al,  a.  &  *.  [Eng.  magnetic;, 
•al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  MAGNETIC,  a.  (q.v.). 

"As  touching  the  propertie  of  themaffneticataeedfo 
In  pointing  towards  the  poles.*— Stow :  Vu*en  £Hz«J>etk 
(an.  16U2). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  MAGNETIC,  *. 
(q.v.). 

"  Men  must  presume  or  discover  the  like  may- 
neticnla  in  the  south."—  Browne:  Vulgar  JZrrourt,. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  ill. 

"  mag-net'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  magneticalz 
-ly.}  In  a  magnetic  manner;  by  means  ot 
magnetism.  [SYMPATHETIC-MEDICINE.] 

"  [We  see]  many  greene  wound*  by  that  now  so  mack 
used  unfftte»tum  armarium,  magnetically  cured." — 
Burton  .'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  96. 

*  mag-net'-Xc-al-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.magnetical; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic. 

"  It  related  not  to  the  instances  of  the  magnfticat- 
nauoflightuiug."— History  of  the  Koyal Society,  iv.  258. 

* mag-ne-tt-cian,  s.  [Eng.  magnetic;  -ion.] 
One  skilled  in  magnetism;  a  magnetist. 
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*  mag-net  -Ic-ness,*.  [Eug.  magnetic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic  ;  mag- 
net ical  ness. 


"The  mjigneticknui   of   their   external  •uceen.'*— 
Waterhoutf  :  Comrrnni.  on  Fortttcu,  p.  1ST. 

mag-nef-lcs,  s.  [MAGNETIC.]  The  science 
or  principles  of  magnetism. 

*  m&g-net  if  '-er-oiis.  a.  [Eng,  magnet  ; 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  cany  ;  and  Eng.  adj. 
stiff.  -ous.]  Producing  or  conducting  mag- 
netism. 

m&g'-net-Jsh,  a.  [Eng.  magnet  ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what magnetic. 

"  Some  of  theae  Iron-stonea  are  marfnetith,  and  draw 
the  Iron."—  Pettut:  FUta  Minor,  pt.  ).,  p.  117. 

mag'-net-ism,  *.    [Eng.  magnet,  -  -im.] 

L  The  property  capable  of  being  imparted 
to  certain  bodies,  especially  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  whereby  they  attract  or  repel  one  ano- 
ther according  to  certain  laws. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
this  property  and  its  conditions  or  laws. 

3.  The  attractive  power  itself. 

If  The  property  of  magnetism  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  natural  oxide  of  iron,  called 
Magnetite  (q.v.),  or  the  Loadstone.  The  earth 
itself  having  magnetic  properties,  such  a 
natural  magnet  pointed  nearly  north  and  south, 
when  freely  suspended,  and  also  attracted 
small  pieces  of  iron.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  pieces  of  steel  robbed  with 
natural  magnets  also  became  magnets;  and 
these  artificial  magnets,  besides  being  more 
convenient,  may  be  made  much  more  power- 
ful, so  that  natural  magnets  are  now  only 
sought  as  curiosities.  The  attraction  of  a 
magnet  for  iron  filings  is  most  intense  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ends,  and  decreases 
towards  the  middle  ;  at  the  centre  there  is 
no  attraction,  and  this  centre  is  termed  the 
equator  of  the  magnet.  The  points  at  which 
the  magnetism  is  most  intense  are  termed  the 
poles.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnetism 
at  the  two  poles  is  different  ;  and  that  pole 
which  points  to  the  north  is  termed  the 
north  -seeking  pole,  whilst  that  which  points 
to  the  south  is  called  the  south  -seeking 
pole.  If  two  magnets  are  taken,  and  the 
north-seeking  pole  of  one  is  brought  near  the 
north-seeking  pole  of  the  other,  they  repel 
each  other;  hut  if  the  north-seeking  end  of 
one  Is  brought  near  the  south-seeking  end  of 
the  other,  then  they  attract  each  other.  There- 
foresimiZar  poles  repel,  dissimilar  poles  attract 
each  other.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  mag- 
net with  only  one  pole.  If  a  magnetized 
needle  is  broken  into  a  number  of  small  pieces, 
each  little  piece  is  a  magnet  having  a  north- 
seeking  and  a  south-seeking  pole.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  every  particle  of  a  magnet- 
ized body  is  a  little  magnet,  all  having  their 
south-seeking  poles  set  in  one  direction,  and 
their  north-seeking  poles  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Bodies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  viz.,  magnetic  bodies,  which  are  at- 
tracted by  magnets,  and  non-magnetic  bodies, 
which  are  not  attracted.  The  most  magnetic 
bodies  are  the  metals,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
Some  other  metals,  salts  of  iron  and  of  other 
metals,  porcelain,  paper,  oxygen  gas,  and 
ozone,  are  feebly  magnetic.  Other  substances, 
as,  for  example,  bismuth,  antimony,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
water,  are  not  only  not  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
but  are  actually  repelled  :  these  are  said  to  be 
diamagnetie.  When  a  magnetic  substance  is 
Drought  near  to  or  in  contact  with  a  magnet, 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  magnet  by  mag- 
netic induction  (q.v.X  just  as  a  charge  is  in- 
duced in  a  conductor  by  an  electrified  body. 
The  nearest  pole  thus  induced  is  a  dissimilar 
pole  to  the  inducing  pole,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  magnet  is  thus  due  to  the  action  already 
described  of  two  dissimilar  poles.  When  the 
inducing  magnet  is  removed,  most  substances 
lose  their  magnetism,  and  hence  are  said  to 
be  temporarily  magnetic;  the  perfection  of 
this  property  in  soft  iron  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric 
machines,  which  depend  entirely  for  their 
effects  upon  rapid  reversals  of  magnetic 
polarity.  Steel  and  nickel  retain  the  greater 
part  of  the  induced  magnetism,  and  are  said 
to  be  permanently  magnetic.  Cast-iron  also 
retains  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnetism 
imparted  to  it.  Even  so-called  permanent 
magnets,  however,  lose  a  portion  of  their 
power  gradually;  but  by  "closing"  their 
poles  with  pieces  of  soft  iron,  which  thus 


become  induced  magnets  with  dissimilar  poles 
In  contact,  the  inducing  effect  of  these  pieces 
strengthens  the  magnetism  ;  such  pieces  of 
iron  are  termed  armatures.  If  magnetised 
steel  is  heated  to  redness,  or  is  subjected  to 
violent  blows,  it  loses  its  magnetism.  That  a 
magnetic  needle  points  approximately  north 
and  south  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  itself 
is  a  huge  magnet,  whose  conditions  accordingly 
relate  to  what  is  called  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
Thus,  the  North  magnetic  pole  is  uot  at  present 
identical  with  the  true  worth  pole,  but  is 
situated  within  the  Arctic  circle  in  latitude 
75*  5'  N.,  and  long.  96°  46'  W.  The  position  of 
the  South  magnetic  pole  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  In  consequence  of  the  different 
positions  of  the  magnetic  North  pole  and  the 
geographical  North  pole,  a  magnetic  needle 
does  not  point  true  north  and  south,  but  a 
little  to  the  east  or  west,  according  to  the 
locality.  This  is  termed  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  and  in  the  British  Isles  varies  from 
17"  to  20°  W.  Tlie  amount  of  declination 
varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  country 
is  at  present  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  about  7' 
per  annum.  When  a  needle  is  balanced  on  a 
horizontal  axle,  so  that  it  can  turn  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  is  then  magnetized,  it  is  found  to 
set  itself  at  an  angle  depending  on  the  locality, 
with  the  north-seeking  cole  pointing  down- 
wards if  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  south- 
seeking  pole  pointing  downwards  if  south  of 
the  equator.  This  is  termed  the  inclination 
or  dip  of  the  needle,  and  a  needle  thus  ar- 
ranged is  termed  a  dipping  needle.  The 
amount  of  the  dip  varies  in  different  places  ; 
in  London  it  is  71°  &0'.  Magnetic  charts  are 
maps  on  which  are  marked  lines  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is 
found  that  the  three  magnetic  elements,  as 
the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  of  magnetic 
force  are  termed,  vary  not  only  in  dim-rent 
places,  but  also  in  the  same  place,  from  year 
to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  Those  changes  which  proceed 
gradually  for  several  years  are  termed  secular. 
Frequently  disturbauces  occur  which  produce 
a  temporary  irregular  effect  on  all  the  needles 
over  a  considerable  area :  these  are  termed 
magnetic  storms,  and  are  often  connected  with 
manifestation  of  electrical  phenomena,  such 
as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, and  still  more  generally  with  those 
solar  outbursts  known  as  spots  on  the  sun. 
All  such  changes  in  the  earth  s  magnetism  are 
now  daily  recorded  at  many  stations  by  self- 
registering  apparatus.  Professor  (Ersted,  of 
Copenhagen,  discovered  that  if  an  electric 
current  were  passed  along  a  wire  parallel  to 
a  freely-balanced  magnetic  needle,  the  needle 
was  deflected  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  current.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered 
that  a  current  passed  at  right  angles  to  an  iron 
wire  magnetized  the  wire  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent passed.  This  effect  was  easily  multiplied 
by  coiling  the  wire  conveying  the  current 
round  the  iron  rod  or  wire  in  the  form  of  a 
helix ;  thus  producing  magnetism  enormously 
more  powerful  than  could  be  contained  in 
any  permanent  magnets.  Still  later  it  was 
found  that  the  wire  helix  alone  possessed 
nearly  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet  At  a 
subsequent  period  Faraday  discovered  the  con- 
verse relative  phenomena,  that  the  production, 
or  cessation,  or  any  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  magnetism,  caused  the  production  of  an 
electric  current,  the  developments  of  which 
are  comprised  in  the  subject  of  magneto- 
electricity. 

H  Animal  magnetism:  [ANIMAL-MAGNETISM, 
MESMERISM]. 

mag'-net-Ist.  5.    [Eng.  magnet ;  -is*.]     One 
skilled  in  magnetism  ;  a  magnetician. 

-net-ite,  *.      [Eiig.  magnet;    suff.   -ite 

Min. :  An  ore  of  iron  sometimes  found  well 
crystallized  in  forms  belonging  to  the  iso- 
metric system,  the  octahedron  being  the  most 
frequent,  though  the  rhombic  dodecahedron 
also  occurs  uucombined  with  others.  Dode- 
cahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  longer 
diagonal ;  octahedrons  frequently  twinned. 
Hardness,  5'5  to  6-5 ;  sp.  gr.  4'9  to  5'2 ;  lustre, 
metallic  to  subroetallic  ;  colour  and  streak, 
black,  opaque,  but  when  in  excessively  thin 
films  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a 
smoky-brown  colour ;  fracture  subconcboidal 
and  shining  when  pure.  Strongly  magnetic, 
and  sometimes  exhibiting  polarity.  Compos. : 
iron,  72*4 ;  oxygen,  27*6.  or  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  68-97  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  31 '03;  repre- 


sented  by  the  formula   FeOFe^O^.     One  of 

the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  iron,  occur* 
in  beds  often  of  immense  extent  in  the  Azoic 
rocks  ;  that  from  Siberia  and  the  Hartz  dis- 
trict, Germany,  afford  the  most  i»owerfully 
magnetic  varieties.  Also  found  abundantly 
as  saud,  being  derived  from  the  weathering  of 
crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  in  which 
it  is  distributed  as  minute  crystals  and  grains. 

m&g-net-iz-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  magneti^t)  ; 
•able.}  Capable  of  being  magnetised. 

mag-nSt-i-za'-tion.  s.  [Eng.  magnetise); 
-of  ton.)  The  act  of  magnetizing  ;  the  state  of 
being  magnetized. 

"The  int«n*ity  of  magnetization  of  a  uniformly 
monetized  body  is  the  quotient  of  1U  moment  by  th« 
volume."—  Everett:  C.  0.  8.  Syttvm  of  Until  (1875), 
cli.  x. 

If  This  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
earth  or  by  currents. 

mdg  net  ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  magnet;  -izt; 
Fr.  magnetiser;  Sp.  magnctisar;  Ital.  mag- 
net izaare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  magnetic  ;  to  communicate 
magnetic  properties  to. 

"  When  a  magnetic  nu  balance  (whether  paramagnetlo 
or  dUmngnetlcl  Is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  it  Is 
" 


. 

by  induction."—  E**r*tt  :  C.  a,  .S.  .s«tf«m 
<y  t'niri(1876).  ch.  I. 

2.  To  place  under  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism  ;  to  mesmerize. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw,  as  with  a  magnet  ;  to 
influence,  to  move. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  magnetic  ;  to  ac- 
quire magnetic  properties. 

t  mag-net-iz-ee'.  «.  [Eng  magnetise);  •*.} 
A  person  placed  under  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism. 

mag'-net-iz  or,  «.  [Eng.  magnetise);  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  magnetizes,  or  com- 

municates magnetism. 

mag'-net  kics,  ».    [Eng.  magnet,  and  Oer. 

kits  =  pyrites.) 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYERHOTITE  (q.v.). 

mag  ne  to-,  pref.  [Eng.  magnet;  -o  connec- 
tive.] (See  the  compound.) 

magneto  -electric,  a.     Pertaining  to 

magneto-electricity  (q.v.). 

Magneto-electric  induction:  The  production 
of  an  induced  electric  current  in  a  metallic 
circuit  by  means  of  a  magnet. 

Magneto-electric  light  :  An  electric  light  pro- 
duced by  means  of  powerful  magnets.  {Mag- 
neto-electric -machine.]  The  South  Foreland 
Lighthouse  was  thus  illuminated  in  1858-9, 
aud  the  Lizard  in  1878. 

Magneto  -electric  machine:  A  machine  in 
which  an  electric  current  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  one  or  more  soft  iron  core« 
surrounded  by  coils  of  wire,  about  the  polet 
of  a  magnet  or  magnets  ;  or  an  armature 
(keeper)  may  rotate  before  the  poles  of  station- 
ary coils. 

T  Used  medically  In  nterin«  haamorrhaee. 
asphyxia,  Ac,  In  many  caset  .1  can  be  en* 
ployed  by  the  patient  without  the  aid  of  a 
doctor.  [FARADIZATION.] 

magneto  electricity,  s.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  production  of  electricity 
by  means  of  a  magnet.  It  was  discovered  in 
1831  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  generat- 
ing an  electric  spark  by  suddenly  separating 
a  coiled  keeper  from  a  permanent  magnet. 
He  subsequently  discovered  that  an  electric 
current  existed  in  a  copper  disc  rotated  be- 
tween the  poles  and  a  magnet.  This  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  electro-magnetism,  dis- 
covered by  (Ersted,  which  investigates  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnet,  the 
process  being  the  converse  one  to  that  in  the 
former  case. 

-o*-graph,  s.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
ypa<}na  (ffraphd)  =  io  write,  to  draw.}  An  in- 
strument which  registers  automatically  the 
condition  and  changes  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

mag-not-om  -S-ter,  s.  [Eng.  magnet,  and 
Or.  pirpov  (metron)=  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  any  of  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments, as  the  dip,  inclination,  and  intensity. 
A  magnetized  needle,  isolated  from  all  dis- 
turbing influences  and  suspended  by  untwisted 
silk,  is  used  to  detect  the  declination,  and  the 
delicate  mode  of  adjustment  permits  any 
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variation  in  this  element  to  be  observed.  For 
observing  the  dip  or  inclination,  the  mag- 
netized needle  is  balanced  by  knife-edges  upon 
agate  planes. 

mag-net  6r-me't'-rlc,a.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Eng.  metric.]  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  force  ;  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  magnetometer. 

mag-net-6"-m6  -tor,  s.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Lat.  motor  =  a  mover  ;  moveo  =  to  move.]  A 
voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates, 
which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  electricity 
'  of  low  intensity,  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of 
electromagnetic  phenomena. 

mag -net-  6-  pyr'-ite  (pyr  as  pir),  *. 

[Pref.  maffwto-,  and  Eng.  pyrite  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PYRRHOTITE  (q.  v.). 

*  mag-nl-fl'-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.     magnify ; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  magnified  :  worthy 
to  be  extolled  or  praised. 

"Wonderful  In  itself,  and  sufficiently  maynifiable 
from  its  demmistrable  affection."—  Browne:  I'ulgar 
£rrourt,  bit.  iv..  ch.  xll. 

mag -nlf '-Ic.  *  mag-nlf-tek,  *mag- 
nlf '  -  Ic  -  al,  a.      [  Lat.    magnificus  =  noble, 
splendid,   from  magnus  —  great,  and  facio  — 
to  make,  j    Noble,  splendid,  grand,  illustrious. 
"0  parent,  these  are  thy  maynific  deeds. 
Thy  trophies  1  -  Milton :  P.  L.,  X.  $M. 

*  mag-nif  -Ic-al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  magnijical ; 
-ly.}    In  a  raaguiticeut  or  splendid  manner  ; 
nobly. 

"He spake  .  .  .  of  the  wefile-publluke  magnifically." 
—Savile  ;  Tacttut ;  Bist.,  p.  139. 

Mag  nlf  '-I-cat.  «.  [Lat.  =  doth  magnify ; 
3rd  pers.  sing,  indie,  of  magnifico  =  to  magnify, 
to  extol.] 

1.  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  46), 
so  called  from  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion. 

"[He]  ...  at  vftspers,  proudly  sat 
And  heard  the  priest*  clmnt  the  Magnificat. 

Longfellow:  Sicilian*  Tale,  L 

2.  A  setting  of  the  same  to  music. 

*  mag-nlf '-I-catet  v.t.     [Lat.  magnijtcatus, 

pa.  par.  of  magnifico  =  to  magnify  (q.v.).]  To 
magnify,  to  extol. 

t  mag-nif  I-ea'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  magnificat  io, 
from  magnificatus.]  [MAGNIFICATION.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  magnifying  or  ex- 
tolling. 

"Words  so  of  ton  used  In  Scripture  for  the  magnifica- 
tion of  faith."— Bithop  Taylor:  tiermont,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Optics :  The  magnifying  power  of  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope.    (Ganot :  Physics,  §  502.) 


f  I  9ence,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  magni- 
ficentla  from  mugnijicens  —  magnificent  (q.v.)  ; 
tip.  &.  Port,  magnificenza.] 

*  I.  The  act  of  doing  great  or  noble  works  ; 
great  works  of  goodness. 

"  Then  cometb  miiffnijlcfncc.  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
ttan  duth  mid  perfonnetb  gret  workes  of  goodness."— 
Chaucer:  Perionet  Tale, 

*  2.  Large  expenditure  for  others;  munifi- 
cence, generosity,  liberality. 

"Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  regal; 


but  *  prodiK*]  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsi- 
monious."— aocon  .-  Kuays  ;  Of  a  King. 


_ 

•nd 


8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnificent ; 
•plendour,  grandeur  of  show  or  state ;  pomp. 

"  The  Infinite  magnificence  of  heaven," 

Wordtvorlh  :  Excvrtion,  bk.  tx. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  objects  presented,  but  in 
their  degree  of  richness  as  to  their  colouring 
and  quality  ;  splendour  is  but  a  characteristic 
of  magnijic''nce,  attached  to  such  objects  as 
dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  st.n-ngth  of  colouring;  pomp  is 
the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed  to 
public  view. 

nag-nlf -I-cent,  a.  [Lat.  magnificens=doing 
great  things  :  magitus  -  great,  and  faciens, 
pr.  par.  of  facio  —  to  do  ;  Ital.  magnijicente.] 

*  1.  Doing  great  or  noble  deeds  or  works ; 
munificent,  generous. 

2.  Grand  in  ap[«arance  ;  splendid. 

"Hunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 
Jtnsfiiifii-i'nt  anil  vH»t  are  heaven  aud  earth, 
Order  confounded  lies."     Tlwmson:  Autumn,  1,189. 

*  3.  Fond  of  splendour,  show,  or  pomp. 

4.  Noble,    splendid  ;    exceedingly     praise- 
worthy 

"This  was  thought  and  called  a  magnificent  answer, 
down  to  the  laitt  dnys  of  Italian  iwrvitude."— Byron  : 
Chttde  Harold,  iv.  3.  (Note.) 


mag-nif'-I-9ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  magnifi- 
cent; -ly.]  In  a  magnificent  -  manner  or  degree; 
with  magnificence;  splendidly,  grandly. 

"  The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight, 
In  gilded  anna  magnificently  bright 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  HI.  410. 

mag-nif  -J-CO,  s.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  magnifi- 

CH.S.] 

*  1.  A  grandee  of  Venice. 

"  The  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  iu  hia  effect  a  voice  potsUtUu." 

.  :  Othello.  L  2. 


2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 

*  mag-nif  '-J-coils,  a.  [L£it.magnijlcus=mRg- 

nitlcent(q.v.).]   Magniftcent,  grand,  pompous. 

*  mag-nif  -1  cous-l3r,  adv.    [Eng.  magnift- 
cous;  -ly.]  Magnificently,  graudly,  pompously. 
(Hooker.) 

mag'-ni-fl-er,  s.     [Eng.  magnify;  ~er.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  magnifies,  praises, 
or  extols. 

2.  That  which  makes  great  or  increases  ;  an 
Increaser. 

*  M«nt  Julttris  is  a  great  magnifier  of  honest  mirth." 
—Burton  ;  Anat.  of  Sftlanckojg,  p.  s»s. 

3.  A  tnagnifying-gla8s(q.v.). 

"One  of  our  microscopes  has  t>een  counted  by  several 
of  the  curious  as  good  a  tmiffni^er  aa,  perhaps,  any  in 
the  world."—  Boyle  ;  Wortu,  ii.  M3, 

mag-nl  fy,  *  mag  nl  ft  en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 

magniJUr,  from  Lat.  magniftco=to  make  great  ; 
magnus  =  great,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Ital. 
magnificare  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  magnijicar,] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater  ;  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  or  dimensions  of. 

"  And  mighty  warriors  sweep  along, 

Magnified  by  the  purple  mist." 
Longfellow:  Taletofa  iVayiide  Inn,    (Prelude.) 

t  2.  To  make  or  declare  great,  to  extol  ;  to 
declare  the  praises  of;  to  glorify. 

"Let  thy  name  be  magnified  tor  ever."  —  3  Samuel 
TU.  26. 

*  3.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretensions. 

"  0  Lord,  behold  my  affliction  :  for  the  enemy  hath 
magnified  himself."  —  Lamentation*  i.  9. 

4.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  represent  aa  greater 
than  reality. 

"  Each  vainly  magni  fitit  hia  own  success, 
Resents  hia  fellow's,  wislies  it  were  leas." 

Ct>wj.er  :  Tirocinium,  477. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  have  the  power  or  quality  of  causing 
things  to  appear  larger  than  reality  ;  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  or  dimensions  of 
objects  :  as,  This  glass  magnifies  too  much. 

*  2.  To  have  effect,  to  signify,  to  avail. 

"  My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for 
nothing,  but  1  was  ajmost  eaten  up  with  the  green- 
sickness ;  but  this  magnified  little  with  lay  father."— 
Stcete  :  Spectator,  No.  48L 

mag'-ni-iy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  *.   [MAGNIFY.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  partidp.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  greater  or 
larger  in  appearance  ;  the  act  of  praising  or 
extolling. 

magnifying  glass,  s. 

Optics:  A  popular  term  fora  convex  piece 
of  glass  or  a  lens  which  has  the  property  of 
magnifying. 

*  mag-nfl'-d-qns^e,   s.      [Lat.   magnilo- 
guentiat  from  magnus  =  great,  and  loquens,  pr. 
par.  of  loquor  —  to  speak.  ]    Pompous  or  bom- 
bastic manner  of  speaking  ;  a  tumid  or  pomp- 
ous style  ;  grandiloquence,  bombast. 

"All  the  sects  ridiculed  this  mayniliqumct  of 
Epicnros."—  Bentley  :  Kcmarlu,  5  44. 

mag-nil'-o  qucnt,  a.  [MAGNILOQUENCE.] 
Using  pompous  or  bombastic  language  ;  bom- 
bastic, tumid,  grandiloquent  ;  speaking  loftily 
or  pompously. 

"  She  was  a  trifle  more  magniloquent  than  usual."— 
Thackeray:  A'ewcomes,  ch.  xxtlt 

t  mag-nXl'-o-quent-l*,  adv.  [Eng.  magni- 
loquently.]  In  a  magniloquent  manner  ;  with 
pompous,  tumid,  or  bombastic  language  ; 
grandiloquently. 

*  mag-nil  -6-quoiis,  a.    [Lat.  magnUoquus, 
fnnm  magnus  =  great,  and  loquor  sa  to  apeak.] 
The  same  as  MAONILOQUBNT  (q.v.). 

'mag'-nX-aon-ant,  a.  [Lat  magnus  = 
great,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono  =  to  sound.] 
Great-sounding,  high-sounding. 

"  That  strange  and  mnpnttonant  appellation."  — 
Soufftey  :  The  Doctor  ;  Catt  of  Greta  Ball. 


mag -nl-tude,   «.      [Lat.    magnitudot    from 

magma  =  great.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  comparative  size,  bulk,  extent,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  of  anything   that    may  bt 
measured ;  size. 

"  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  consisting  ;  and  compute 
Their  inaynitvdes."  Huton:  I'.  L.,  viii.  17. 

2.  Anything  that   can  be  measured  ;   any 
quantity  that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit. 
[II.  2.] 

*  3.  Greatness,  with  reference  to  a  moral  or 
intellectual  standard. 

"  lie  with  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind,  .  .  . 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agon'utet,  1,279. 

4.  Importance,  consequence,  weight. 

"  We  commonly  find  in  the  ambitious  man  a  supe- 
riority of  parts,  111  some  measure  proportioned  to  Che 
magnitude  ot  his  designs."— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  L,  Mr.  «. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :   A  term  applied  to  the  apparent 
size  of  stars  viewed  from  the  earth.    There 
are  six  magnitudes.    [STAR.] 

2.  Geom.  ;    This  term    was  originally  ap- 
plied to  signify  the  S[>ace  occupied  by  a  body. 
As  thus  used,  it  applied  only  to  those  por- 
tions of  space  which  possessed  the  three  attri- 
butes   of  extension :    length,    breadth,    and 
thickness,  or  height.     By  extension  of  mean- 
ing, it  has  come  to  signify  anything  that  can 
be     increased,    diminished,    and     measured. 
Thus,  a  line  or  a  surface,  an  angle  or  a  num- 
ber, are  magnitudes.    Time  and  weight  are 
magnitudes;    and,   in   general,    anything   of 
which  greater  or  less  can  be  predicated  is  a 
magnitude. 

3.  Physics:  The  same  as  EXTENSION  (q.v.X 
IT  Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object : 

Optics :  The  angle  which  any  object  sub- 
tends at  the  eye  of  an  observer.  If  o  B  be  the 
object,  and  E  the 
situation  of  the 
observer's  eye, 
then  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  former  is  the  angle  E — 
i.e.,  o  B  B,  formed  by  two  visual  rays  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities" 
of  the  object. 

*  mag'-ni-um,  s.    [MAGNESIUM.] 

Chem.  :  Davy's  name  for  magnesium. 

mag-no  chro'-mite,  s.  [Eng.  magn(esia): 
o  connective,  and  chromite ;  Ger.  magno- 
chromit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chromite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  magnesia.  Physical 
characters  the  same  as  chromite,  excepting  in 
the  want  of  lustre  and  low  density.  From  an 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  mineral  and  its 
matrix,  Websky  deduces  the  following  com- 
positior  .  alumina,  29'92 ;  chromic  acid,  40*78 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  15 -30;  magnesia,  WOO; 
which  agrees  with  the  formula,  4( AlgC^,  OgOs), 
(SFeO,  5MgO).  Pound  in  rounded  grains  in  a 
green  matrix  at  Grochau,  Silesia. 

mag-no-f£r'-ritef  s.    [MAGNESIOFERRITE.] 

mag-no'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Magnol 
(1638-1715),  "professor  of  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  author  of  several  botanical  works.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Magno- 
liceeand  the  order  Magnuliaceae.  Sepals  three, 
deciduous ;  petals  six  to  nine  ;  stamens  and 
pistils  many ;  carpels  compacted  in  spikes 
or  cones ;  seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate, 
pendulous,  with  a  long  white  umbilical  thread. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  large,  terminal,  odoriferous  flowera. 
Tbey  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  Great-flowered  Mag- 
nolia, or  Laurel  Cay,  is  a  fine  evergreen 
tree,  found  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
States.  Its  flowers  are  very  large.  The  species 
have  large,  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers.  Those 
of  M. .  conspicua  are  snow-white,  aud  those  of 
Af.  pumila  brownish-greeu.  De  Candolle  says 
that  those  of  M.  tripetala  produce  sickness 
and  headache.  Barton  reports  that  3f.  glauca, 
the  Dwarf  Sassafras,  or  Beaver-tree,  produces 
paroxysms  of  fever.  The  bark  is  intensely 
bitter,  but  has  in  it  no  tannin  or  gallic 
acid;  it  has  the  properties  of  Cinchona.  IU 
"cones  "  arc  employed  as  a  remedy  i»  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  Those  of  M.  Yulan  are 
similarly  used  in  China.  The  "cones"  of 
Af.  Frazeri,  called  also  M.  auriculata,  and  Af . 
aeuminata,  called,  in  the  United  States,  Cu- 


l)6h,  boy;   pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
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cumber-trees,  are  infused  in  brandy  or  whisky, 
and  given  in  intermittent  fevers  and  rheu- 
matic affections.  M.  excelsa  furnishes  a  valu- 
able timber  of  flue  texture,  first  greenish,  then 
yellow. 

'*  Faint  wai  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  mag- 
nolia blouoraa."      Longfellow:  Eoanycline,  1L  L 

Baag  no  li  a  90  »,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  magno- 
li(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocea.] 

Bot. :  Magnoliads  ;  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  scales  of  the  leaf- 
bud  face  to  face  or  rolled  up  ;  alternate,  some- 
times dotted,  leaves,  distinctly  articulated 
with  the  stem,  with  deciduous  stipules  ; 
flowers  generally  hermaphrodite,  strongly 
odoriferous ;  sepals  generally  three  to  six  ; 
petals  three  or  more ;  stamens  indefinite,  hy- 
pogynous ;  carpels  several,  on  a  torus  above 
the  stamens ;  one-celled,  one  or  more  seeded. 
Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  dehiscent  or  indehis- 
cent,  sometimes  collected  upon  a  cone  upon  a 
lengthened  axis  ;  seeds  one  or  more  in  each 
carpel  of  the  fruit.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
North  America,  whence  they  straggle  to 
Japan,  China,  and  India.  Known  genera, 
•eleven  ;  species,  sixty-five.  Most  have  a  bitter, 
tonic  taste.  The  order  fs  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Magnoliese  and  Winterete  (q.v.). 

tnag-nd'-U-ads,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  magnoli(a); 
Eng.  pL  suff.  -ads.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Magnoliacece  (q.v.). 

tn*g-nd-U-e '-»,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  magnolia); 
Lit.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Magno- 
liaeeae  (q.v.).  The  carpels  are  arranged  in  a 
cone ;  the  leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dotted. 
(Lindley.) 

fnag'-no'-llte,  ».  [Named  after  the  Magnolia 
district,  Colorado  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  white  mineral,  occurring  In  silky 
tufts  of  very  minute  acicular  crystals.  Con- 
tains mercury  and  tellurium,  and  inferred  to 
be  a  tellnride  of  mercury.  Found  in  the  Key- 
stone mine. 

mag'-num,  «.  [Lat.,  nent.  sing,  of  magnus  ±= 
groat,  large.]  A  bottle  :  .iding  two  English 
quarts. 

"  Between  every  two  g\r  »•*  portly  mamum  reared 
tta  golden  hend.11-^.  forbef,  in  Englith  llluKrnted 
J/aycuin*.  Dec.,  1884.  p.  152. 

magnum  -  bonum,  $.  [Lat  •  great- 
good.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large-sized  barrel  pen* 

2.  A  larje-sized  oval  plum,  with  a  yellow 
•kin,  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 

tnag  nus,  a.    [Lat  =  great,  large.]    (See  the 

.etym.) 

magnus  hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  knot  used  on  board  ship. 

ma  go'  ni-a,  s.  [Don  says  that  it  is  named 
after  some  botanist  known  to  St.  Hilaire.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  .Sapindacese,  tribe  Melios- 
m<-;e.  It  consists  of  two  trees,  Magonia 
fflabrata  and  M.  pubescen-s,  covering  extensive 
tracts  in  Brazil.  The  leaves  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  are  used  for  stupefy- 
ing fish  ;  the  latter  is  employed  also 
as  a  remedy  in  old  ulcers,  the  stings 
of  insects,  &c. ;  the  seeds  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

goo  -tee,  a.  [Hind.]  An  In- 
rument  used  by  the  Pambatees  or 
•nake-charmers  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  composed  of  a  hollow  calabash, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  mouth- 
piece similar  to  that  of  the  clarinet 
To  the  other  extremity  is  adapted  a 
tube  perforated  with  several  holes, 
which  are  successively  stopped  by  W1 
the  fingers,  like  those  of  the  flute, 
while  the  player  blows  into  the  mouthpiece. 
In  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  a  small 
mirror,  on  which  the  serpents  fix  their  eyes 
while  dancing.  Sometimes  bright  beads  are 
attached,  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mirror. 


[MAOOOT.] 
magot-pie,  ».    A  magpie  (q.v.). 

2),  >.     [Fr.J 
Zool. :  The  same  as  BARBART-APE  (q.v.)i 


mag  -pie,  3.  [Fr.  Margot,  a  familiar  form  of 
Marguerite  ^  Margaret,  from  Lat.  margarita  ; 
Gr.  fiopyoptTTj?  (margarites)  =  a  pearl.  The 
syllable  pie  ~  Fr.  pie,  is  from  Lat.  pica  =  a 
magpie.)  [PiE  (2),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  halfpenny.    (Slang.) 

(2)  A  bishop,  from  the  mingled  black  and 
white  of  his  robes. 

"Let  not  those  •ilkworrot  and  mtiyi>ltt  ban  do- 
minion over  iu."—  T.  Brown  :  Workt,  L  107. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Orniih.:  A  well-known  bird  of  the  feraily 
Corvidae.    It  is  the  Corvus  pica  of  Linn.,  Pica 
caudata,  melanoUuca,  or  rustica  of  later  orni- 
thologists.    It  was  once  common  throughout 
Great  Britain,  but  its  ravages  among  young 
poultry,  the  young  of  hares,    rabbits,    fea- 
thered game,  and  lambs  hare  been  so  great 
that  it  is  now  almost  exterminated  In  some 
parts,  and  is  everywhere  scarce.    It  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  bird,  the  pure  white  of  its 
scapulars  and  tuner  web  of  the  flight-feathers 
contrasting   vividly    witk    the   deep    glossy 
black  of  the  body  and  wings,  while  the  long 
tail  is  lustrous  with  green,  bronze,  and  purple 
reflections.     It  builds  an  almost  impregnable 
nest,  with  a  dome  of  firmly-interwoven  sticks, 
and  lays  from  BIX  to  nine  bluish-green  eggs, 
blotched  with  ash-colour. 

"In*  •had;  tree 

N  ine  ma?pfe*  perch'd  l&meiit  their  »lter'd  itete." 
Mttynwtring  .•  Ovid  ;  tfetamorphom  V. 

2.  Mil  :   A  shot  striking  the  target  in  the 
division  next  to  the  outermost  in  a  target 
divided  Into  four  sections  ;  so  called  because 
signalled  by  the  marker   with  a  black  and 
white  disc. 

magpie-lark,  s. 

Ornith.  :  [LITTLE-  MAG  PIE). 

magpie-moth,  *. 

Entom.  :  The  Gooseberry-moth,  Abraxas 
grossulariata.  Its  expanded  wings  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  across.  They  are  yellowish- 
white  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  anterior 
pair  a  pale  orange-coloured  band.  The  body 
is  orange  with  black  spots.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited on  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  in 
July  or  August,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
In  September.  They  are  yellowish-  white, 
spotted  with  black,  and  have  an  orange 
stripe  on  each  side.  The  chrysalis  Is  black, 
relieved  at  the  lip  with  orange  circles.  In 
addition  to  the  September  brood  there  is 
another  at  beginning  of  summer.  If  dusted 
with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  they  are 
destroyed,  but  picking  them  off  by  hand  is 
a  more  efficient  process.  [ABRAXAS,] 

magpie  robin,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the 
Copsychus  saularis,  kept  in  cages,  and  used 
by  the  natives  to  fight. 

ma-gre'-pha,  s.  [Heb.]  An  organ  men- 
tioned in  the*  Talmud  as  having  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  second  century.  It  had  ten 
ventages,  each  of  which  communicated  with 
ten  pipes,  and  it  was  played  upon  by  means 
of  a  clavier. 

mag'-rums.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  megrim  (q.v.).]  A  popular 
name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  singular 
convulsive  affection  resembling  chorea.  It 
rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  age,  never  ceases 
spontaneously,  and  when  fully  developed  is 
devoid  of  any  paroxysmal  character.  (Maynt.) 


mags'-man, 
A  swindler,  a 


s.     [Eng.  magg,  v.v  and  man.] 

thief.    (Slang.) 


mag'-uay,  mag-uey  (nay,  uey  as  wa),  5. 
[Mexican  maguei.] 
Bot.  :  Agave  amerioana.    [AOAVE.) 

mag'-uey  (uey  as  wa),  *.    [MAGUAY.] 

*ma'-gus,<.   [Lat]  Oneof  the  Magi  (q.v.)  ;  • 

magian. 

Magyar,  «.    [Hung.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  Astatic  origin,  which  in- 
vaded or  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  is  still  the  predominant 
race  there. 

2.  The  language  of  Hungary.    It  belongs  to 
the  Ugrian  family  of  the  Turanian  class  of 
languages. 


*  mag  y  dare,   *  mag  u-dere,  s.     [Lat 

tiuigydarius,    maffiiduntu,   Imni  Gr.  jiayuiopif 

(magudaris).]    Laserwort    ILASERPITIDM.) 
ma  -ha,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Scmnop&Ueus  ursinu*,  a  native  of 
the  wooded  hill-country  of  Ceylon,  Its  spe- 
cific name  has  reference  to  its  general  bear-like 
appearance.  [WANDEROO.] 

ma  ha  bha'-rat,  s.  [Sansc.  maha,  mahat-x 
great,  and  Bharat  (see  def.)-] 

Hindoo  Literature:  One  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  India,  the  other  being  the 
Ramayan.  Its  leading  theme  is  the  contest, 
perhaps,  in  the  main,  historic,  between  the 
Kurus  and  the  Pandus,  two  dynasties  of 
ancient  India,  both  descended  from  Bharat, 
King  of  Hustinai«x>r.  Dhritarashtra,  th« 
father  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kurus,  wa» 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  but  being 
blind,  he  was  supplanted  by  his  cousin  Yud- 
histiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Fandu  princes. 
Ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  Krishna,  the  usurp- 
ing  Fandus  were  firmly  established  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Northern  India.  With  this 
main  theme  are  interwoven  episodes,  moral 
reflections,  and  digressions  of  all  kinds,  con- 
stituting about  three-fourths  of  the  present 
poem.  The  discourse  between  Krishna  and 
Urjoon  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  constitutes  the 
Bhagavat  gita  (q.v.).  The  roots  of  some  por- 
tions of  modern  Hindooism  are  in  the  Maha- 
bh.-irat.  The  worship  of  Krishna,  as  one  with 
Vlshnoo  and  the  universe, .has  its  origin  here. 

Mah-a  de  va,    Mah  a  de'-6.   «.    [Sansc. 

maha,  mahat  =  great,  and  (leva  —  a  god.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  .*  One  of  the  many  names 
given  to  Shiva,  the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo 
triad. 

ma  ha  ra'-jah,  0.  [Sansc.,  from  mahat,  maha 
=  gre*at,  and  rajah  =  prince.]  A  title  assumed 
by  some  Indian  princes. 

ma  har  -mail,  s.    (Turk.] 

Fabric :  A  muslin  wrapper  worn  over  th« 
head  and  across  the  mouth  and  chin  by  Turk- 
ish ladies  when  out  of  doors. 

Mah'-di,  Mah'-deo,  Muh'-dee  (commonly 
pron.  Ma'-di),  s.  [Arab.,  as  adj.  =  called 
(Cata/ago),  as  subst.  —  a  director  or  leader 
(Ja/ur  Shurrtef).~\ 

L  Muhammadan  Theol :  The  surname  of  a 
second  Muhammad,  the  last  or  twelfth  Imaum 
(Head,  Chief,  or  Leader).  According  to  the 
Sheeahs  (Muhaminadn.il  Scripturalists)  of 
Persia,  he  is  alive  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
will  appear  with  Elias  the  Prophet  at  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  Soonnees  (Muhammadan  Tradi- 
tiunalists)concur  in  the  oelief  that  the  advent 
of  the  Mahdi  is  still  future,  while  an  Indian 
sect  called  Gyr  Mahdis  consider  him  to  have 
already  appeared  in  the  person  of  Syud  Mu- 
hammad, of  Jounpoor.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  night  of  the  month  Ramzan  they 
recite  the  words  "God  is  almighty,  Huham- 
ined  is  our  prophet^and  the  Koran  and  Mahdi 
are  just  and  true;"  adding,  "Imaum  Mahdi 
has  come  and  gone  :  whoevt'r  disbelieves  this 
is  an  infidel."  They  are  tioonnee  Pathans, 
but  there  is  a  feud,  sometimes  leading  to  blood- 
shed, between  them  and  the  ordinary  Soon- 
nees. Petitions  are  sometimes  written  to  the 
Imaum  Mahdi  on  Friday,  the  Muhammadan 
Sunday,  and  committed  to  any  river  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination. 

2.  Hist.:  Muhammad  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt 
(the  murderer  of  the  Mamelukes),  mmmeneea, 
about  the  year  1821,  the  conquest  of  the 
Soudan,  which  was  completed  al>out  a  half 
century  later  by  General  Gordon,  who  ruled 
it  so  well  as  to  preserve  peace  for  a  time. 
On  his  departure,  the  incapacity  of  hia 
Egyptian  successors  drove  the  Soudanese 
into  revolt.  At  first  the  rebellion  was 
political,  but  a  religious  element  speedily 
arose,  and  ultimately  asserted  its  predomi- 
nance. An  individual  gave  out  that  he  waa 
the  divinely-promised  Mahdi  [1],  the  Muham- 
madan Messiah,  come  for  the  deliverance  oi 
the  faithful,  and  to  convert  all  their  unbeliev- 
ing foes  to  Islamism,  or  utterly  to  destroy 
them.  At  that  time  the  constraining  force 
of  events  had  brought  Great  Britain  into 
entanglement  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
A  military  revolt,  headed  by  an  Egyptian, 
Arabi  Pasha,  had  been  attended  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  many  European  Christians  at  Alex* 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•mlria,  and  the  British  fleet  had  been  sent 
out  to  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak,  or,  if  one 
arose,  to  bring  off  as  many  of  the  Christians 
as  possible.  New  forts  being  built  to  threaten 
the  ships,  the  fleet  had  bomlttrded  and  cap- 
tured them,  with  the  older  fortifications,  on 
July  11,  1882,  whilst  an  army  sent  out  had 
heavily  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  a  short  but 
very  bloody  fight  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  on  Sept.  13, 
1  .vvi.  The  British  Government,  then  directed 
Vy  Mr.  Gladstone,  advised  Egypt  to  give  u[.  all 
a'tempts  to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  which  was 
".'.out  as  large  as  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
taken  together,  besides  being  mostly  desert. 
The  advice  was  neglected,  an  Egyptian  army, 
headed  by  an  Englishman,  Hicks  Pasha,  was 
wilt  out,  but  was  almost  immediately  de- 
stroyed and  its  leader  killed  on  Dec.  5,  1888. 
A  second,  under  Baker  Pasha  (Colonel  Valen- 
tine Baker),  was  put  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter  on  Feb.  4, 1884.  The  Egypt"""  were 
now  willing  to  let  the  Soudan  go,  and  as 
originally  advised,  include  in  it  Khartoum, 
the  capital  of  Nnbia.  But  the  Soudanese, 
not  contented  to  obtain  their  independence, 
desired  also  to  massacre  the  Egyptian  garri- 
sons, consisting,  it  was  believed,  of  about 
JO.OOO  men.  Humanity  shuddered  at  such  a 
resolve,  and  public  opinion  urged  that  General 
•GurJon  should  be  sent  out  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrisons.  He  left  for  Egypt  Jan.  18,  1884. 
He  failed  in  his  endeavour,  and  after  defend- 
ing himself  with  heroic  courage  and  infinite 
fertility  of  resource  in  Khartoum  for  about  a 
year,  was  overcome  by  treachery  on  Jan.  26, 
1885,  the  Mahdi's  troops  being  admitted 
•within  the  fortifications,  and  Gordon  and 
many  others  slain,  just  as  a  relieving  army 
was  apprortching  for  his  deliverance.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  completely  lost  faith  in  peace- 
ful negotiations,  and  declared  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  for  Egypt  unless  the 
Mahdi  was  "smashed." 

Mah  di  an,  i.  [Eng..  &c.  Mahdi;  -an.]  A 
follower  or  adherent  of  the  Mahdi  (q.v.). 

"  No  hardy  Mahdian  got  nearer  than  twenty  yardi." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  March  21,  1886. 

Uah-dfot,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Mahdfi);  -«.]  The 
same  as  MAHDIAN  (q,.v.). 

m  i.il.  s.    [MAUL.] 

man  lib,  ma  ha'-lSb,  s.    [Native  name.) 

Hot. :  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Cerasus  Maha- 
leh.  used  by  the  Scindiau  and  other  native  In- 
dian women  as  necklaces.  The  fruit  affords  a 
violet  dye,  and  can  be  made  also  into  a  fer- 
mented liquor  like  kirschwasser. 

«ma  hSg-an-ize,  v.t.  {Eng.  mahogany); 
-tee.]  To  paint  or  grain  in  imitation  of  maho- 
gany ;  to  veneer  with  mahogany. 

ma  hog'  an-y,  s.     [From  mohagoni,  its  Cen- 
tral American  name.] 
Botany  &  Commerce : 

1.  The  timber  of  Swielenia  Mahagoni.    It  is 
close-grained  and  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  household  furniture.   It  is  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  is  considered  febrifugal.    Malm 

£ny  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Eng- 
nd  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  but  not  to 
have  come  into  general  use  till  about  1720. 

2.  The  timber  of  Persea  indica,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Madeira.    It  is  very  inferior  to  the 
genuine  mahogany. 

H  Spanish  mahogany  comes  from  the  West 
Indies '.  Honduras  mahogany,  or  bay-wood,  from 
Central  America;  Mexican  mahogany  from 
Mexico.  The  grain  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  species,  these  variations  giving  rise  to 
such  commercial  terms  as  watered,  fetfooned, 
I'trd't-ftje.  caterpillar,  velvet  cord,  and  veiny, 
indicating  wavy,  mottled,  and  variegated 
markings  which  make  the  wood  more  or  legs 
valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  &c. 

mahogany-tree,  >. 

Bot.  :  Swietenia  Mahagoni,  one  of  the 
Cedrelaceai.  It  is  a  lofty,  branching  tree, 
with  a  large,  handsome  head,  flowers  like 
those  of  Me.lia,  and  fruits  about  the  size  of  a 
turkey's  egg.  It  grows  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  Central  America,  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hispa- 
niola,  and  the  Bahamas.  [MADRIRA-WOOD.] 

•ma  hoitres',  «.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  padded  and  upraised  shoulders  in  fashion 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


ma  ho  11,  s.    [Native  name,] 

Zool. :  Galago  MnKfili,  a  diminutive  African 
Lemuroid,  family  Lemuridae.  The  general 
colouring  of  the  upper  parts  is  yellowish  or 
brownish  gray,  with  slightly  darker  brindling 
on  the  back,'  broad  nose-streak,  cheeks  and 
throat  white,  under  parts  white  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  ears  are  very  large,  and  can  be 
contracted  at  pleasure. 

Ma  horn   e  dan,  Ma  horn  -c-tan,  a.  &  ». 

[MUHAMHADAN.] 

Ma  horn  c  tan,  a.  &  s.    [MUHAMHADAN.] 
Ma  horn  c  tan  Ism, ».  [MUHAMMADANISH.] 
Ma  horn  -c  tan  ize,  a.t.  [MUHAMMADANIZE.] 

Ma-h5-m8t'-I-cal,  o.  [Eng.  Mahomet; 
-ical.]  Muhammadan. 

"  The  Mahometlcal  Elysium  of  libertines."— Gentle, 
man  Inrtructed,  p.  wl. 

Ma  horn  8t  -  Ism,  *  Ma  -  hom'-e  -  trig, 
"  Ma  hum  c  tisme,  *.  [Eng.  Mahomet ; 
•ism,  -ry.]  Muhammadanism,  idolatry. 

"  X o  dnmme  popetrle  or  superstitious  J/ahometrle." 
—Tlindall :    Workei,  p.  »7. 

•  Ma-hoin'-St-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  Mahomet;  -in.] 
A  follower  of  Muhammad  ;  a  Muhammadan. 

"  The  king  of  the  atahoinetltti  sought  his  friendship." 
—Pedro  Hexia :  Sift.  Roman  Emperort,  p.  &25. 

Ma '-ho -mite,  ».  [Eng.  Mahom(et) ; -Ue.]  A 
Muhammadan. 

"  The  Mahomlte 
With  hundred  thousands  in  Vienna  plalne." 

Sylvetter:  Miracle  of  Peace,  sonn.  ixjtviit 

ma  ho'-ni  a,  s.  [Named  after  Bernard  Me 
Mahon,  of  North  America,  a  lover  of  botany.] 
Sot. :  Ash-barberry ;  a  genus  of  Berheridacete 
consisting  of  elegant  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
with  pinnate  leaves,  ana  yellow  flowers. 
Found  in  the  United  States  and  Nepanl. 
Several  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

*  ma-houml ,  *  ma  houn',  s.  k  a.    [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Mohammed" or  Mahomet.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  idol ;  the  image  of  a  god  or  Mahomet. 

"  The  ymage  of  Mahoun.  y.med  of  golde. 
With  the  axe  smot  he  oppon  the  molde, 
That  al  that  heued  to  fleute." 

Sir  Ferttmorat,  4,939. 

2.  The  devil. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  the  devil  or 

any  very  wicked  person  or  spirit. 

ma'-hout,  s.  [East  Indian.]  An  elephant 
driver  or  keeper. 

Mah  rat'  ta,  a.  &  «.  [Mahratta  Maratha,  as 
a'dj.  =  belonging  to  the  Maratha  country  ;  as 
subst.  =  a  man  of  the  cultivator  caste.  Maha- 
rashtra =  the  great  country,  or  perhaps  Mahar- 
rashtra  =  the  country  of  the  Mahars,  now  an 
outcast  tribe,  from  Sansc.  maJia  =  great,  or 
Maiair  and  rashtra  =  country.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI."):  One  of  the  great  races  who  have 
from    time    immemorial    inhabited    Western 
India,  though  they  did  not  come  into  notice 
till  the  seventeenth  century.    They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  north. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  Aryan,  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  roots 
being  akin  to  Sanscrit. 

man  va,  man  wa,  ma  ho  a, ».  [Native 
Indian  name.]  The  same  as  MADHUCA  (q.v.). 

Ma'-I-a  (1),  s.     [Gr.  Mata  (Jtfata),  in  Greek 

myth."  =  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  mother  of 

Hermes.) 

Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  66]. 

ma'-I-a  (2),  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  /tato  (maia)  = 
good  mother ;  a  large  kind  of  crab,  supposed 
by  Cuvier  to  be  Cancer  pagurus  (Linn.XJ 

Zool. :  Spider-crab ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Maiidre.  The  type  is  Maia  squinado. 
[SPIDER-CRAB.] 

ma  i  -a-dse,  ».  pi.    [MAIID.B.] 

ma  -i  an,  s.    [Gr.  nala  (moia)  =  a  crab.] 

Zool. :  An  individual  of  the  tribe  Maiidae 
(q.v.). 

maid,  "mayd,  "mayde,  «.  [A  corrupt. 
of  maiden  (q.v.),  by  the  loss  of  final  n;  A.S 
mcegdh,  mcegedh  =  a  maiden.] 


I.  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  A  girl ;  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

"The  Syrians  had  .  .  .  brought  away  captive  out  of 
the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid:  and  she  waited  OB 
N  Hainan's  wife."— 2  Ktngt  V.  2. 

2.  A  virgin ;  an  unmarried  woman  who  lia* 
preserved  her  chastity. 

3.  A  female  servant. 

"  Spinning  amougst  her  maidl." — Okaketp. :  Rap*  a/ 
Lucrece.  (Argum.T 

*  4.  Used  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  known 
woman. 

"  You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  V. 

II.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  female  o4 
Raja  batis. 

H  1.  Maid  of  honour:  [HONOUR,  H  6.) 
2.  Maids  of  the  Cross  : 
Ecdesial.  t  Church  Hist. : 

(1)  A  sisterhood  founded  atKoye.in  Picardy, 
in  1625,  by  four  young  women.    They  removed 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  were  created  into  a  con- 
gregation by  the  Archbishop  in  1640,  and  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent  in  1642. 

(2)  A  similar  sisterhood  founded  in  1668  by 
Eleonora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and 
confirmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
and  the  Emperor.     Called  also  the  Order  of 
the  Cross  and  Bethlehemites. 

H  Maid  of  all  work :  A  general  servant. 

*  maid-child,  s.    A  female  child  ;  a  girL 

"  But  if  *be  bear  a  mafcf-cnild,  then  she  shall  bt 
unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  separation."— L«v.  xii.  «. 

•maid-pale,  a.  Having  the  white  and 
tender  complexion  of  a  virgin. 

"  Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace," 
Shatfip. :  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

maid's  Hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum. 

maid  en,  '  mayd  en,  *meid  en,  s.  &o. 

[A.S.  mcegden,  mceden,  maigden,  an  extension 
of  m&g,  mdge  =  a  female  relation,  a  maid  ; 
mmgden,  masgeden=  magedhen  =  a  dimin.  ot 
mcegedh  =  a  maid.  M&g,  or  mtege,  is  the  fern, 
of  rticeg  =  a  son,  a  kinsman  ;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
magus  =  a  boy,  a  child  ;  Icel.  moger  =  a  boy, 
a  son.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  maid,  a  young  unmarried  woman,  A 
virgin. 

"  Like  a  maMen  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs. 
And  tears  of  fifteen  have  come  Into  his  eyes." 

Wordnoorlh  :  Farmer  of  Tikbury  Vale. 

(2)  A  female  servant. 

"She  hath  «ent  forth  her  maidmi :  she  crieth  upon 
the  highest  placea  of  tl.e  city."— Proverb*  U.  &. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  washing 
linen. 

(2)  A  machine  for  beheading.    The  Scotch 
maiden  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
Regent  Morton,  who  died  by  Its  axe,  1581. 
The  murderers  of  Eizzio  were  executed  by  it 
in  1566  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  1681.   The 
maiden  was  not  so  complete  an  instrument  aa 
the  guillotine. 

"The  rude    old  guillotine   of  Scotland  called   the 
mitiden."-Ua<:aulaii:  BM  Xnf..  oh.  r. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Cricket :  An  over  in  which  no  runs  «re 
made  ;  a  maiden  over.    [OVER,  s.) 

2.  Racing :  Ahorse  which  has  never  won  a  race. 

"The  conditions  contain  no  allowance  for  maMent,' 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2, 1882. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maid,  young  woman, 
or  virgin. 

(2)  Consisting  of  maids  or  young  women. 

(3)  Like  a  maiden. 

"  Once  I  encountered  him.  and  thue  I  said. 
Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquish  d  by  a  maid. 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ir.  7 

2.  figuratively : 

(1)  An  epithet  applied  to  an  effort  made  foi 
the  first  time :  as,  a  maiden  speech  ;  a  maida 
attempt. 

*  (2)  Fresh,  unpolluted. 

•'  A  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand." 

Shaketp. :  Kinff  J'hti.  Iv.  i. 

(3)  That  has  never  been  taken  by  siege. 
"  Bverr  citizen  considered  his  own  honour  an  bound 
up  with  the  honour  of  the  maidm  fortress."-.»'a«n»- 
lay  :  BM.  Sng.,  ch.  xix. 


11.  bo^;  ptfitt.  JorM;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  fcem  ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,    slous  =  shua.    -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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maiden— mail 


.Scott  :  Lord  of  the  MM,  t  4. 


II.  Cricket :  In  which  no  runs  have  been 
made  :  as,  a  maiden  over. 

maiden-assize,  s.  An  assize  at  which 
there  are  no  criminal  cases  to  be  tried. 

*  maiden-headed,    a.      Bearing    the 

device  of  a  maiden's  head. 

maiden-lip,  <••. 

Bot. :  Echinospermum  Lappula. 

*  maiden-meek,  a.    Meek  as  becomes  a 
maid. 

maiden-name,  s.     The  surname  of  a 

woman  before  her  marriage. 

"  Wake,  Mntil  of  Lorn ;  the  moment*  fly, 
Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow." 

maiden-pink,  *.' 
Sot. :  Dianthm  dfltoidet. 
maiden-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Cpmocladia,  a  geuus  of  Tereblnthaceie 
(Anacardiacese).  • 

*  maiden-rents,  s.  pi. 

Feudal  law :  A  noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
•ome  manors  on  their  marriage. 

maiden-speech,  s.  The  first  speech 
made  by  a  person.  (The  expression  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  first  speech  made  by  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  House.) 

*  maiden  tongued,  a.    Speaking  In  a 
gentle  and  insinuating  manner. 

"  I! tit  qualities  were  beauteous  aa  his  form, 
For  maiden-long ued  he  was,  and  thereof  free." 
&hakesp.  :  Lover'*  Complaint,  100. 

*  maiden- widowed,  a.   Having  become 
ft  widow  while  still  a  virgin. 

"  Bat  I,  a  maid,  die  •maiden-widowed.' 

Shake*?. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  III  2. 

*  maiden's  blush,  5.    The  garden  rose. 

"  Maiden  t-tiluth  com  mix  t  with  le*simlue." 

fferriclk  :  ffetpertdet.  p.  Ml. 

•  maid   cn,  *  mayd  on,  v.i.    [MAIDEN,  «.] 

To  speak  or  act  meekly  or  demurely,  like  a 
maiden. 

"  For  had  I  mayden'd  it,  as  many  use  ; 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  leather  to  refuse." 

Sail :  Satiret,  111.  8. 

maid  -en-hair,  s.    [Eng.  maiden,  and  hair.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  and  the  genus 
Adiantum.     The  former  has  many  spreading 
capillary  branches  (whence  the  English  name), 
a  three  to  four  pinnate  frond,  with  the  pin- 
nules cuneate,  lobed.  crenate,  glabrous.'   It 
occurs  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Polynesia.    A.  pedantum,  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  fragrant  root-stock.    The  most  common 
and  best  known  species,  A.  cuneatum,  is  from 
Brazil.     [ADIANTUM.] 

2.  Passiflora  Adiantum. 
maidenhair-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Briza  media. 
maidenhair-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salisburia  atliantifotia,  a  Japanese 
tree. 

maid  en  head,  maid  en -hood,  *  mcid 
en  hcd,  *  moid  en  hedo,  *  maid-en- 
hode,  5.  [A.S.  mcegdenhdd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  maiden  or 
Virgin  ;  virginity. 

"  The  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  thews  in 
the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dusiiade 
succession,  but  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  them,"— Shaketp. :  AU't  Well  That  Endt 
Well,  ill  5. 

2.  The  hymen  or  virginal  membrane. 

*  3.  Newness,  freshness. 

"  If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  IT.  J. 

*  4.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    The  word 
in  this  sense  is  only  found  as  a  tavern-sign. 

maid -en-like,  a.  [Eng.  maiden ;  -like.] 
Like  a  maid  or  virgin  ;  maidenly,  modest. 

maid  en  II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  maidenly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maidenly  ;  that 
behaviour  which  become*  or  befits  a  maid  ; 
modesty. 

maid-en  ly,   *  mayd-en-ly,  a.   &  adv. 

[Eng.  maiden  ;  -ly.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
1.  Like  a  maiden  ;  modest,  meek. 

"  Lyke  to  Aryna  maidenly  of  port.* 

Skelton  ;  Crown*  of  laureU. 


2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  maiden. 

"  It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  mabienly  : 
Our  sex,  as  well  aa  I,  may  chide  you  for  It." 

Shaketp.  :  Midtummer  Ifighft  Dream,  ill.  2. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  maiden  ;  in  a  maidenly 
manner. 


*  maid  en  ship, 

Maidenhood. 


*.    [Eng.  maiden;  -»hip.] 


*  maid'  -hood,  s.     [Enff.  maid;  -hood.]     Vir- 
ginity ;  an  unmarried  state. 

"  To  spend  my  prime  iu  maidhoof*  Joyles*  state.  * 

Tennant:  Antter  fair,  i.  15. 

*  maid  ly,  *  mayd-ly,  a.   [Eng.  maid  ;  -ly.] 
Maidlike,  effeminate. 

"0  cowards  all  and  maydly  men." 

Googe  :  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Shelley. 

*  maid  -  mar'  -  i    an,  s,     [Eng.  maid,  and 
marian,] 

1.  Originally  the  Queen  of  the  May  ;  after- 
wards a  buffoon. 

2.  The  name  of  a  dance. 

"A  set  of  inorrice-dancei's  danced  a  maidmarian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe."—  Temple. 

maid    ser  vant,  s.    [Eng.  maid,  and  servant.] 
A  female  servant,  a  maid. 

"Thou  shall  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  iimnserrant,  nor  thy  mnM- 
tervant  ."  ~  Dent.  v.  14. 

*  maid  -Ship,  *.  [Eng.  maid;  -ship.]  Maiden- 
hood ;  virginity. 

*  ma-ieu  -tic,  a.  &  «.    [Gr.  M<uevTi«os  (TOOWU- 

tikos),  from  fj.ala.  (maia)  =  a  midwife.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Seeming  to  accelerate  or  assist 
childbirth  ;  hence,  tig.,  helping  to  bring  forth, 
educe,  or  evolve. 

B.  As  subst.  :    The   system    pursued   by 
Socrates    in    his   investigation  of  truth,    in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lead  on  to  the  truth 
by  continual  questioning. 

ma-ieu-tlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  maieutic;  ~al.]  The 
same  as  MAIEUTIC  (q.v.). 

mai'-gre  (gre  as  ger),  *.    [Fr.  =  lean,  thin.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  Thin,  lean. 

"When  he  saw  the  young  gentleman  to  maigre 
and  i  n  (1  Isrxwed.  "—Carlyle  :  Lettert  &  Sfieechet  of 
Cromwell,  lit.  132. 

2.  Cook.  :  Applied  to  preparations  of  any 
kind  made  without  butcher's  meat,  poultry, 
or  garnu,  and  cooked  with  butter  instead  of 
lard  or  dripping. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fast 

2.  Idithy.  :  Scicena  aquUa,  an  acanthoptery- 
gian  lish  of  the  family  Sctaenidae  (q.v.),  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  rare  visitor 
to  the  British   coasts.     Length  seldom  leas 
than  three,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six 
feet.     It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
Its  general  appearance  resembles  that  of  the 
bass,   but   the    head    is    shorter   and    more 
rounded,  and  the  tongue  and  palate  destitute 
of   teeth.      Fins  brown,    body  bluish-white 
below  and  greenish-brown  above.  The  maigre 
omits  a  peculiar  sound,  described  as  a  purring 
or  buzzing.     Its  otolites  are  very  large,  and 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  charm  for 
colics,  provided  they  were  received  as  a  gift 
or  actually  removed  by  the  sufferer  from  the 
head  of  the  lish. 

maigre  dishes,  s,  pi  Dishes  eaten  by 
Roman  Catholics  on  days  when  flesh-meat 
is  forbidden.  They  include  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit,  eggs,  omelets,  &c. 

maigro  food,  «.    The  same  as  MAIORE- 

DISHES  (q.v.). 

*  mai  hem,  s.    [MAIM,  s.] 

ma-i-I-dee,  ma-i'-a-dao,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.t 
&c.,  mai(d);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ados.] 
Zool.  :  Sea-spiders.  Short-tailed  Crustaceans 
of  the  section  Oxyrhynchi  of  Milne-Edwards. 
The  carapace  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
and  generally  spiny  ;  the  first  pair  of  feet 
in  some  males  much  longer  than  the  second 
pair,  and  twice  that  of  the  carapace. 


5.     [MAKE  (2),  s.]    A  companion,  an 
equal,  a  mate.    (Scotch.) 

mall  (1),    s.    maille,    *  mayle,  *  male, 

*  maile,  s.  [Fr.  maille  =  a  mesh  of  a  net, 
mail,  from  Lat.  macula  =  a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a 
net,  a  net ;  Ital.  maglia.] 


L  Lit.  &  Technically  : 

1.  Armour:  A  flexible  armour  of  rings  or 
scales,  covering  the  body,  or  body  and  limbs, 
according  to  its  extent.   Chain-mail  consisted 
of  steel  or  iron  ring's  interlacing  each  other  ; 
of  this  sort  were  the  shirts  of  mail.     Plate- 
mail  consisted  of   plates  of   steel  or  brass 
overlapping  and  rivetted  together. 

"To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  *  Crestida.  til.  J. 

2.  Naut. :    A  series  of  interwoven   rin^s, 
like  mail-armour  or  net-work,   fa,stcnu<l    <>n 
some  stout  substance,  as  canvas,  used  for 
rubbing  off  the  loose  fibres  on  cordage. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  small  brass  eyeH 
through  which  the  end  or  worsted  yarn  paaw 
in  a  Brussels  carpet-loom,  and  by  which  it  is 
lifted  in  order  to  form  the  loop  which  distin- 
guishes the  surface  of  that  variety  of  carpet. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Any  defensive  covering  or  pro- 
tection. 

"  We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail."         Gay, 

mail-clad,  a.    Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  No  mail-clad  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  demand." 

Byron  :  Elegy  on  Xeuttead  Abbey. 

*  mall-covered,  a.     The  same  as  MAH> 
CLAD  (q.v.). 

"  The  mail-covered  barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals." 

Byron:  On  Leaving  fiewttead  Abbey. 

mail-net,  .«. 

Fabric :  A  form  of  loom-made  net,  which  i» 
a  combination  of  common  gauze  and  whip-net 
in  the  same  fabric.  The  whole  is  a  succession 
of  right-angled  triangles,  of  which  the  woof 
forms  the  basis,  the  gauze  part  the  perpen- 
diculars, and  the  whip  part  the  hypothenuse. 
The  gauze  and  whip  parts  are  stretched  on 
separate  beams. 

mall-Sheathed,  a.  The  same  as  MAIL* 
CLAD  (q.v.). 

mail  (2),  'male  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mule  (Fr. 
wo/fc),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  malaha;  M.  H.  Ger. 
malhe  =  a  leathern  wallet ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  mala 
=  a  bag,  a  sack ;  Jcel.  male  =  a  knapsack.) 

*  1.  A  bag ;  a  box  for  holding  goods  or  lug« 
gage  ;  a  trunk,  a  portmanteau. 

"  But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  toy  tale  : 
I  haue  relikes  and  pardon  in  my  male." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  I2.6M. 

2.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters ;  a 
mail-bag  (q.v.). 

"  By  the  5  Oeo.  III.  e.  is  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50  if  any 
person  shall  rob  any  mail.  In  which  letters  are  sent 
by  the  post,  of  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of 
letters,  such  offenders  shall  he  guilty  of  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy."— Blaekttone:  Comment.,  bk.  IT- 
ch.  17. 

3.  The  letters,  papers,  books,  &c.,  conveyed 
by  the  post. 

"This  day  [May  20.  17091  a  mail  arrived  from  HuK 
land,  by  which  there  are  advices  from  Paris."— Tatter. 
No.  18. 

4.  The  person  or  conveyance  by  which  the- 
mail  is  carried. 

mail-bag,  s.  A  letter-bag,  usually  of 
leather,  but  sometimes  made  of  canvas,  for 
containing  letters,  newspapers,  and  other 
printed  matter  for  conveyance  through  the 
post-office. 

mail-car,  «.  A  railroad  car  for  the  con* 
veyanre  of  mail.  Also  called  a  pottal  car, 
post-office  car. 

mail  catcher,  «.  A  device  attached  to 
a  mail  car  by  which  mail  bags,  suspended  from 
a  gallows  frame  beside  the  track,  are  caught 
and  deposited  in  the  car  while  the  train  ia  in 
motion. 

t  mail-coach,  t.  A  coach  which,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways,  carried  the 
mails. 

mail-guard,  s.  An  official  in  charge  of 
&  mail-coach. 

mail-master,  *.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
a  mail.  (American.) 

mall-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
which  the  letters,  papers,  <fcc.,  comj>osing  a 
mail  are  sorted. 

mail-route,  *.  The  route  by  which  a 
mail  is  conveyed. 

mail-stage,  5.  Amail-coach.  (American.) 

mail-steamer,  5.  A  fast-sailing  steamer 
chartered  by  government  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  ee  ^  e ;  ey  ^  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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mall-train,  t.    A  fast  train  by  which  the 
mails  are  conveyed. 

1  m  ill  (3),  •'•  [A.S.  mitt  =  a  portion,  a  share  ; 
l.vl.  mdl;  Dan.  maal.}  An  old  Scotch  term 
for  rent. 

t  (1)  Grass-mail :  Rent  raid  for  cattle  sent 
graze  on  the  pastures  of  another. 
(•!.)  Black-mail:  [BLACK-MAIL]. 
(3)  Mails  and  duties  :  The  rents  of  an  estate, 
ttier  in  money  or  grain. 

mail-payer,  «.    One  who  pays  rent. 

1  rc  .ill  (1),  *  mayle,  v.  (.    [MAIL  (1),  '•] 

1.  To  invest  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  to  arm  with 
coat  of  mail ;  to  arm  generally. 

H«  whirls  him  round,  and  »Uud«  with  point  addreet 
To  Pierce  the  muilnl  aide  or  plated  breast." 

Bottle  :  Orlando  furioto,  bk.  xiv. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  covering  of  any  kind ; 
to  cover  np  ;  to  wrap  up. 

"  Met  liinks  I  Bhould  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  ou  my  back." 
Shakeip.  •  2  Henry  VI.,  U.  4. 

3.  To  pinion  ;  to  fasten  down,  as  the  wings 
of  a  hawk.    (Veaum.  <t  Flet. :  Philaster,  v.) 

ttall  (2),  v.t.  [MAIL  (2),  s.]  To  put  into  the 
in  til ;  to  send  by  mail  ;  to  post ;  to  put  into 
a  post-office  for  transmission. 

•mail-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mail  (2),  s. ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the 
mail. 

*  malic,  >.    [ M  UI.I.K.J 

mailed  (1),  o.    [Eng.  mail  (1),  «. ;  •**.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  covered  with 
•rmour. 

"  Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mattld  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again.' 

Ltmgf allow:  Light  of  Stan. 

2.  Spotted,  speckled. 

II.  Zool. :  Protected  by  plates,  or  anything 
illar.    (See  the  compound.) 


, 


mailed-cheeks,  5.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acanthop- 
terous  family  Sclerogenidae,  of  which  scientific 
term  it  is  an  almost  literal  translation.  The 
nau.fi  refers  to  the  enlargement  in  fishes  of  this 
family  of  certain  bones  of  the  head  and  gill- 
covers  to  form  a  bony  armour  for  the  cheeks. 

mailed  (2),  o.  [MELL  (1),  v.;  Fr.  mtler.] 
Mixed. 

"Mailed  wl'  the  bluid  of  a  bit  skirling  wean  that 
wu  hurt  some  gate."— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xvil. 

mail-in,  mall-ing,  «.  [MAIL  (3),  *.]  A 
farm ;  a  piece  of  land  for  which  rent  or  feu 
duty  is  paid. 

"A  mailing  that  would  be  dear  o*  a  pttnd  Scots." — 
Seott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

inall  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.  [MAIL  (2),  v.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

mailing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
attaching  addresses  to  newspapers,  &c.,  for 
transmission  by  mail.  (American.) 

*  mallle  (l),  s.    [MAIL  (IX  «•] 

*  maille  (2),  *  maile,  *.     [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 

meaille,  from  Lat.  metallum  =  metal.]  A 
name  given  to  several  coins  of  various  de- 
nominations and  values  :  (1)  a  small  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  denier,  current  in 
France  under  the  kings  of  the  Capetian  race ; 
(2)  a  silver  halfpenny  current  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V. 

mallle  noble,  s. 

Numis. :  The  half-noble  of  Edward  III.,  a 


MAILLE-NOBLK. 

i  coin  of  the  value  of  3s.  4U.  sterling. 

t  mall  -man,  s.     [Eng.  mail  (2),  and  man.]    A 
man  employed  to  carry  the  mail. 

''  The  mailman  bad  .  .  .  left  a  bottlt  of  rum  as  be 
rod*  by."— Qentlvman't  Mayaxine,  Jan.  isfll.  p.  «0. 


malm,  *  malme,  '  maym,  *  may-hem, 
*  mey -hem,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  mehaigner  =  to 
maim;  Ital.  magagnare;  cf.  Bret,  machana 
=  to  maim.]  [MAIM,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb ;  to 
disable  by  mutilation  ;  to  cripple,  to  mutilate. 

"By  the  ruitieiit  law  of  England  be  that  maimed 
any  man,  whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  hu  body,  was 
uentenced  to  low  the  like  part,  membrum  pro  membra, 
which  la  still  the  law  of  Sweden."— Blacfao**:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  U. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  or  con- 
stituent part ;  to  cripple,  to  disable. 

"  Old  disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  maimed 
rites  and  dlHiimntled  temple*."— Macaulay.  fti«C.  Eng., 

•Lxt 

*  maim,  *  malme,  *mai-hem,  •may- 
hem,   *  ma    him,  s.     |.O.    Fr.  mehaing,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin;  cf.  Bret.  machan-  = 
mutilation ;    Ital.    magag-na  =  a    defect,    a 
blemish.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  injury  done  to  a  man  by  dopriving 
him  of  the  use  of  some  member  ;  mutilation, 
crippling ;  a  laming  or  crippling  hurt. 

"  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself. 
That  beara  BO  shrewd  a  maim.*' 

SHakvrp. .-  8  ffenry  r/.,  \i.  8. 

2.  The  deprivation  of  some    necessary  or 
constituent  part. 

3.  Injury,  hurt,  damage. 

"  Think  what  a  maim  you  give  the  noble  cause." 
Beaum.  &  t'let. .   Tauter  Tamed,  it  2, 

4.  An  essential  defect. 

"  Such  was  Lucullua'  imperfection  and  maim,  either 
by  nature  or  frowardnewj  of  fortune,  that  he  lacked 
the  chiefeat  thing  a  general  should  have,  which  w;is, 
to  be  beloved."— A'nrth :  Plutarch,  p.  424. 

II.  Old  Law:  Ai  injury  done  to  a  man  by 
violently  depriving  him  of  a  member  proper 
for  his  defence  in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of 
defence  or  of  offence. 

"A  man's  limbs  (hy  which  for  the  present  we  only 
understand  those  members  which  may  be  useful  to 
him  in  tight,  and  the  luas  of  which  alone  amounts  to 
mayhem  oy  the  common  law)  are  also  the  gift  of  the 
wise  Creator  to  enable  him  to  protect  hfmaelf  from 
external  injuries  in  a  state  ef  nature,"— Blackttonc  : 
Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  1. 

maimed,  *maymed,  *  y  maymed,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [MAIM,  v.] 

*  maim'  ed  ly,  *  maym-ed-ly,  adv.   [Eng. 
maimed;    -ly.]     In  a  maimed,   crippled,    or 
defective  manner ;  deficiently. 

"  I  am  to  crave  pardon  for  that  I  rather  leave  It 
out  altogether,  then  presume  to  doe  tt  maymedly." — 
Backluyt ;  Voyage*,  i.  614. 

*  maim'-cd  ness,  *.     [Eng.  maimed;  -wits.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maimed. 

"Freedom  from  .  .  .  infirmities  and  deformities, 
maimedneu  and  monstrous  nhapet,"— Bolton:  Latt  4 
Learned  Work  (1633),  p.  129. 

pinJn,  *  maine,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  maine,  magne, 
from  Lat.  magnus  =  great] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Mighty,  great,  vast. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  stiind  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  bin  usual  height" 

SAofeup. ;  Jf«rc*a>if  of  IViK*,  IT.  L 

2.  Principal,  chief;  the  first  in  rank,  im- 
portance, size,  &c. 

"  All  perfectly  Agreeing  in  the  main  articles."— 
Porteiu,  vol.  i.,  lee.  2. 

*  3.  Important,  powerful,  large. 

"This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noblemen 
and  gentle  in  en,  but  not  with  any  main  army,  came 
over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony.'* — Davift: 
On  Ireland. 

4.  Directly  applied  ;  direct,  pure,  simple. 

"  Hollis,  who  had  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  the  First,  held  down  the  Speaker  In  the  chair 
by  main  iorce."—iiaoaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  Absolute,  direct,  pure:   as,  a  main  un- 
truth.   (Scotch.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  chief,  principal,  or  first  in 
importance,  size,  rank.  &c. ;  the  chief  part,  the 
gross,  the  bulk. 

2.  Specif.,  the  ocean,  the  high  sea,  the  great 
sea. 

"  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor. 
Had  Bailed  the  Spanish  mam." 

Longfellow:   Wreck  of  the  Betperut. 

*  3.  A  continent,  the  mainland. 

"  Swell  the  curled  waters  *bove  the  main," 

Xhaknii.  :  Lear.  111.  1. 

4,  The  chief  or  principal  point ;  the  moat 
important  point. 

"  Let's  make  haste  away  and  look  UQto  the  main." 

Sftalcetp.  :  a  Henry  \'t.,  L  t, 

IL  Technically  : 

1,  Bank. :  A  banker's  shovel  for  coin. 


2.  HydrauL:  A  large  or  principal  water  or 
gas  pipe.     The  smaller  are  termed  supply  or 
service  pipes  or  branches. 

3.  Naut, ;  The  middle  or  principal  mast, 
hatchway,  &c.,  in  a  three-masted  vessel.     In 
all  two-masted  vessels,  except  the  yawl,  ga- 
liot,  and   ketch,  the  main  is  the  aftermost 
mast,    A  brig  or  schooner  lias  a  fore  and  main 
mast.    With  a  yawl  or  ketch  the  forward  mast 
is  the  larger,  and  is  called  the  main-mast,  the 
other  being  the  mizzen. 

1  In  the  main,  *  For  the  main :  For  the  most 
part. 

"These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  tttt 
main,  been  put  Into  writing  above  twelve  mouths."— 
Locke. 

main-body,  s. 

Mil. :  That  part  of  an  army  which  marches 
between  the  advance  and  rear  guards  ;  in  camp, 
that  body  which  lies  between  the  two  wings. 

main-boom,  s. 

Natit. :  The  lower  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on 
which  the  mainsail  is  extended. 

main-breadth,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  The  broadest  part  at  any  par- 
ticular frame. 

Main -breadth,  line: 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel 
cutting  each  of  the  cross  sections  at  the  point 
where  its  breadth  is  greatest.  In  vessels  hav- 
ing a  "  straight  of  breadth  "  vertically,  there 
are  two  main-breadth  lines,  at  the  upper  and 
lower  boundary  of  the  straight  of  breadth  re* 
spectively. 

main-centre,  5. 

Steam-eng. :  In  side-lever  engines,  the  strong 
shaft  upon  which  the  side-levers  vibrate. 

main  chance,  «.      One's  own  interest* 

generally ;  self-interest. 

"  Desire  htm  to  have  a  care  of  the  main-chance.  — 
Bowelt :  Letters,  p.  205. 

main  check-valve,  «. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  belonging  to  the  Gif- 
fard  injector,  to  prevent  water  running  out  of 
the  boiler,  should  anything  go  wroug  with  the 
injector. 

main-couple,  s. 

Carp. ;  The  principal  truss  in  a  roof. 

*  main-course,  s.  The  main-sail  of  • 
square-rigged  vessel. 

"Down  with  the  topmast ;  yare,  lower,  lower;  bring 
her  to  try  with  main-court?."—  shakctp.  :  Ttmtutt,  i.  1 

main-deck,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  deck  next  above  the  lower 
deck. 

main-guard,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp 
for  the  safety  of  the  army. 

main-hatch,  s. 

XauJ. ;  The  hatch  in  or  near  the  middle  of 

a  ship. 

main-hold,  s. 

Naut. :  That  part  of  a  ship's  hold  which 
lies  near  the  main-hatch. 

main  inclosure,  s. 
Fortification:  The  body  of  the  place. 
main-keel,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  principal  keel,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  false  keel. 

main-land,  s.    [MAINLAND.]  . 

main-links,  s.  pL 

Steam-eng. :  The  links  in  the  parallel  motion 
which  connect  the  piston-rod  to  the  beam  of 
a  steam-engine. 

main-mast,  s.    [MAIN,  a.,  B.  II.  3.] 

main-pendant,  s. 

Naut.:  A  short  piece  of  rope  fixed  on  each 
side  under  the  shrouds  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast, having  an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an 
eye  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  hooks  of 
the  main-tackle. 

main-piece,  ». 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  principal  piece  of  the  head.    It  U 
stepped  into  the  stem-piece,  and  is  notched 
for  the  reception  of  the  heel  of  the  bobstay- 
piece.    It  is  also  called  the  lace-piece.  [8TEM.J 

2.  The  longest  piece  of  the  rudder,  to  which 
the  helm  is  attached. 


.  bo^;  pout,  ]6*-l;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  Rem;  thin,  this;   sin.  as;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing, 
slan,  -tian  =  shan.    -  tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -cion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -dona  —  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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mail-  -;i_,  /.,  «. 

Fefcie.  ;  A  bolster-pin,  a  king-bolt. 

main-plate,  *  The  principal  plate  of  a 
lock.  , 

Main  Plots. 

Hist.  :  A  plot  to  pot  Aratwlla  Stnert  on  the 
throne  of  England,  in  place  of  James  I.,  in 
1603.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  his  participation 
lu  it,  was  executed  ou  October  29,  1618. 

main-post,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  stern-post  of  a  vessel. 

*  main-rent,  «.    Vassalage.    (Wharton.) 

main  rigging,  s. 

Naut,  :  The  stays,  shrouds,  and  ratlines  of 
toe  main-mast. 

main  sail,  5. 

Naut.  :  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the 
wail  extended  on  the  main-mast  in  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessels,  and  on  the  main-yard  in  square* 
rigged  vessels. 

"They  committed  themselves  onto  the  Ma;  and 
hoisted  up  the  main-tail  to  the  wiiul  and  made  to- 
ward shore.  "—Actt  xxvii.  *a 

main  sheet,  *. 

Naut.  :  The  sheet  of  a  main-sail  ;  a  rope  at 
one  or  both  of  the  lower  corners  to  keep  it 
properly  extended, 

"  Strike,  strike  the  top-sail  ;  let  the  mafn-ihctt  fly, 
And  furl  yuur  sails.  tirade*.    (Todd.) 

main  spring,  s. 

1.  Horol.  :  The  going  spring  of  a  watch, 
•pring-flock,    musical-box,  alarm,    or    other 
Spring-drives  instrument.     In  tlie  watch  it  is 
termed  main,  because  of  its  major  importance, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pendulum  or 
balance-  spring,  which  gives  the  recoil  move- 
ment to  the  balance. 

2.  Fire-arms:  The  spring  in  a  gun-lock  which 
drives  the  hammer. 

main-tack,  *. 

Kaut.  :  The  tack  belonging  to  a  main-sail. 
main-tackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  large,  strong  tackle  hooked  occa- 
sionally upon  the  main-pendant,  and  used 
especially  in  securing  the  mast  by  setting  up 
stays,  &c. 

main-top,  s. 

Naut.  ;  A  platform  over  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast. 

main-work,  *. 

Fort.  :  The  enceinte  or  principal  work  in- 
closing the  body  of  the  place. 

main-yard,  s. 

Navt.  :  The  yard  on  which  the  main-sail  is 
extended,  supported  by  the  main-mast. 

main,  *  mein,  *  mayne,  s.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
nuegen  =  strength  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  megin. 
From  the  same  root  as  may,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Strength,  force,  violent  effort. 
(Only  used  now  in  the  phrase,   With  might 
and  main.) 

**  With  huge  furee  and  insupportable  mayne." 

Spenser  :  F.  O..,  L  vlL  U. 

B.  As  adj.  :    Very,    exceedingly,    greatly. 
(Compare  the  similar  use  of  mighty,  mightily.) 
(Vulgar.) 

"  I  must  be  main  cautious.  "—  ^1.  Murphy:  The  Ap- 
prentice, i.  1. 


l  5.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  manus  =  &  hand.} 
*  1.  A  hand  at  cards. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 

"  He  was  especially  renowned  (or  the  dexterity  with 
which  he.  through  life,  turned  conversation  away 
(roui  matters  of  state  to  a  main  of  cocks  or  the  pedi- 
gree of  a  racehorse."—  Macaulajf  :  Btit.  £ng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  A  hamper.    [MAIN-BASKET.] 

main  hamper,  s.  A  hand-basket  for 
carrying  grapes  to  the  press. 

*main,iU.  [MAIN,  a.;  ct  Fr.  main  =  hand, 
as  in  the  Eng.  phrase,  To  hand  a  stay  sail.] 
(HAND,  v.,  A.  II.]  To  furl. 

"A  tempest  .  .  .  maketh  themmninall  their  sails.  " 
—J.  Steven*  :  English  farmer,  i.  132. 

*  xuaine'-port,  a. 

Law  :  A  small  duty  or  tribute,  commonly 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  in  some  places  the 
farishioners  pay  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  small 
tithes. 

M  line,    s.      [One   of  the   United   States  of 

America,  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.J    (See  the  compound.) 


Maine  Liquor-law,  s.    A  law  of  the 

State  of  Maiue  vesting!  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  special  agents  appointed  by  the 
State,  and  prohibiting  all  other  persons  from 
such  sale.  The  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  unlawful  sale  is  also  forbidden.  If  an 
authorised  agent  violate  the  law,  he  is  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  months  ;  while  the  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  by  a  common  seller 
is  $100  fine  or  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  the  first,  and  $250  fine  and  four  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  second  and  every  sub- 
sequent offence.  Any  one  injured  by  an 
intoxicated  person  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  seller  of  the  liquor,  and  the  owner 
or  lessee  of  the  building  in  which  the  liquor 
was  sold  is  jointly  liable  if  cognizant  that  the 
building  was  used  for  such  purpose.  (Ripley 
£  Dana.) 

main  -ly,  •  main-lie,  adv.    [Eng.  main,  a.  ; 
-1]M 
1.  Principally,  chiefly,  for  the  most  part 

"  To  Intend  and  de 
Say:  On  the  Creation, 


To  Intend  and  design  his  own  glory  mainly." 

[.t.  ii. 


2.  Greatly  ;  to  or  in  a  great  degree. 

3.  Strongly. 

"Still  she  eyes  him  mainlie." 

Beaum.  A  Fltt.  ;  Mad  Low,  ill  1. 

*  main'-or,  «.    [MAINOUEL] 

*  main'  -our,  *  main'  -or,  *.    [Norm.  Fr. 

mainoure,  manour  ;  O.  Fr.  mancevre,  manoeuvre 
=  work  of  the  hands.]  A  thing  taken  or  stolen 
which  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
taking  or  stealing  it  [MAN<EUVRE.] 

"AH  offenders  against  vertVid  venison,  who  may 
be  attached  by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  mainour 
(or  maiaofuore,  a  munu),  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of 
killing  venison  or  stealing  wood,  or  preparing  so  to  do, 
or  by  fresh  and  immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is 
done."—  itladuton*  .•  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  8. 

^T  To  be  taken  with  the  mainour:  To  be 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  stealing,  &c. 

*  main'-pern-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.  main  =  the 
hand,  and  O.  Fr!  pernable  (for  prenable)  =  that 
maybe  taken  ;  prendre  =  to  take.]    Capable 
of  being  admitted  to  give  surety  by  main- 
pernors  ;  capable  of  being  mainphzed  ;  bail- 
able. 

*  main'  pern-or,   *  main'-pern-onr,  «. 

[Fr.  main  ~  the  hand,  and  O.  Fr.  pernor  (for 
preneur)  =  one  who  takes  ;  prendre  =  to  take.  ] 
A  bail  ;  a  surety  for  a  prisoner's  appearance 
in  court.  A  man's  mainpernors  differed  from 
his  bail  in  this  respect,  that  they  could  not  im- 
prison him  to  prevent  his  decamping  which 
his  bail  can  do. 

"  The  lord  justice  veretie  took  the  advantage  of  the 
bond  ;t#>\,iu&t,thtnnai>ipernouri."—&oUniiied:  Ireland 
(an.  IMS). 

main  -prize,  maln'-pHf  e,  s.  [Fr.  main  = 
the  hand,  and  prise,  taken  ;  prendre  =  to  take.] 
Old  law  : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  writ  of  mainprite,  manucaptfo,  is  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  mnn 
is  Imprisoned  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  ball  hath 
been  refused,  or  specially,  when  the  offence  or  cause 
of  commitment  is  not  properly  bailable  below),  com- 
manding him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  »]>- 
pear&nce  ;  usually  called  mainpernort.  and  to  set  him 
*t  large,"—  Blaclcttone  :  Comment,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  deliverance  of.  a  prisoner  on  security 
being  given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

*  main  prize,    v.t.      [HACNPRIZE,    a.]     To 

suiter  to  go  at  large,  as  a  prisoner,  on  security 
being  given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

*  main  -piiz-er,  *  main'-pris-er,  *.  [Eng. 
mainpris(e)  ;  ~er.]    A  surety. 

"Pound  mainpriteri  or  sureties  to  answer  the 
writs  of  \*w."—BoUand.  Camden.  ii.  170. 

mains,  *.    [MANSE.]    A  demesne;  a  manor* 
house. 

"  A  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  father  and 
his  servants,  behind  the  maitu."  —  Scott  :  n'averley, 
cb.  xv. 

main'  -Stay,  s.    [Eng.  main,  and  stay.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Naut.  :  The  stay  extending  from 
the  main-top  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  chief  support  ;  that  on  which 
one  chiefly  relies. 

"The  laws  which  the  Irish  parliament  of  1703  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mainttny  of  the  Protestant  interest.  ' 
—  Edinburgh  Review,  July  U>~,  p.  103. 

*  main'  -SWear,  v  .i.     [A.S.  manswerian.]    To 
perjure  one's  self;  to  swear  falsely;  to  for- 
swear one's  self. 


*  maln'-swtjrn,  a.    [MATNSWE&R.]  Perjured, 
forsworn. 

main-tain',  *  main-ten-en.  *  mayn- 
ten-en,  *  main-tome,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  main- 
ten.tr,  from  Lat.  manu,  ablat.  sing,  of  manus 
=  the  hand,  and  teneo  =  to  hold.  tip.  mante- 
ner ;  Ital.  mantenere.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  keep,  preserve,  or  continue  in  any 
particular  state  or  condition  ;  not  to  suffer  to 
change,  fall,  or  decline  or  decrease ;  to  sus- 
tain, to  keep  up. 

"Small  banda  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  main 
t'tineU  the  honour  of  tbe  nation."— Macaulay :  Uitt. 
£ny,,  cb.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  or  retain  possession  of;  not  to 
resign,  surrender,  or  give  up ;   to  hold,  to 
keep. 

•'When  Bedford  (who  oar  only  hold  maintuirid) 
Death  tubes  from  us  their  fortune  tu  advance. 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  T. 

3.  To  continue ;  not  to  allow  to  cease  or 
drop ;  to  keep  up. 

"  During  the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations 
of  Milesian  princes  maintained  against  the  Tudora." 
— Macattlay :  JJitf.  Eng.,  ch  1. 

4.  To  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  support,  to 

protect 


6.  To  vindicate ;  to  support  or  defend  by 
force  of  reason  or  intellect ;  to  justify. 

6.  To  support  with  clothing,  food,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  provide  with  the 
means  of  living. 

"  It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tbe  rich  man  main- 
taint  bis  servants,  tradesmen,  tenant*,  and  labourers: 
the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him."— Pal**;  Moral 
Phil.,  bk.  111.,  pt.  if.,  ch,  ii. 

7.  The  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  keep  up. 

"  What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pear)  and  gold  f 
1  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it" 
Shakes?. :  Taming  of  the  tilirew.  v.  L 

8.  To  allege  ;  to  assert  as  a  tenet  or  opinion ; 
to  declare. 

"  I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that 
sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers  declining,  the  father 
should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  ion  manage  all 
revenue."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  9.  To  represent. 

"This  Hide  is  Uicms,  Winter,  this  Ver.  the  Spring, 
the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  tbe  other  by  the 
cuckoo."— Shafatp. :  Lovet  Labour'*  Lott,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assert  as  a  tenet  or  dogma ; 
to  declare,  and  support  by  argument. 

"  In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain,  against  some  at 
our  modem  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  iast  nave 
excelled  tbe  ancieuta."— ItryUeii :  Juvenal,  (liitrod.) 

main  tain  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  maintain  ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  maintained,  kept  up,  or  up- 
held ;  defensible,  justifiable,  sustainable. 

"  They  perhaps,  tf  they  were  urged,  could  say  little 
else,  than  that  without  such  a  secoud  voyage  their 
opiulun  were  not  maintainable."— ttaleiyh  ;  Silt. 
JP0rW,bk.U.,ch.  L.  «  S. 

main  tain'-er,  J  mayn-ten  er,  s.  [Eng. 
maintain;  -er.]  Oue  who  maintains,  upholds, 
supports,  defends,  justilies,  or  vindicates. 

"The  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  favourer  and  maintniner  of  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing."—Spenser  ;  £pittle  to  Matter  Harvey,  tiyned  £.  K. 

main  tain' -or,  *.    [Eng.  maintain ;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who,  not  being  specially  in- 
terested in  a  cause,  maintains  or  supports  A 
cause  depend  ing  bet  ween  others,  by  furnishing 
money,  &c.,  to  either  party. 

main'-ten  an9c,     *  main- ten- aunce. 
*  mayn-ten-aunce,  *  men-ten-aunce, 
*.     [O.  Fr.  maintenance,  from  maintenir  =  to 
maintain;  8p.  mantenencia ;   Port,  muituten' 
encia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  up- 
holding, defending,  vindicating  or  keeping  up  ; 
defence,  vindication,  justification. 

"  So  everywhere  they  rule  and  tyrannize. 
For  their  usurped  kiugdomes  maintenaunce." 

Spenser;  The  Tearet  of  the  Muiet, 

2.  The  act  of  maintaining  or  supplying  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  support,  suatentation. 

"A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  baa  been 
assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance.'— Macaulay  i 
SUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  TUat     whjph    maintains    or    supports ; 
means  of  support ;  sustentation,  sustenance. 

"  He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humbly  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  so  unworthy  maintenance. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

*  4.  Demeanour,  mien,  carriage. 

"  She  had  so  stediast  countenaunce. 
So  noble  porto,  and  maintenaunce." 

Chaucer:  Dreamt. 


Ate.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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IL  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"Maintenance  is  an  offence  that  bears  a  near  rela- 
tion to  barretry.  being  an  officious  intermeddling  In  a 
•nit  th.\t  no  way  Ix'luiu/s  to  one,  by  maintaining  or 
-•lUier  party  with  money  or  otherwise,  to 
Defend  it.  A  man  may  however  maintain 
juit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neigh, 
wur  out  of  charity  and  compassion,  with  Impunity. 
>therwise  the  punishment  is  line  and  Imprisonment: 
*ml  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  a  forfeiture  of 
ten  pounds."— BUtckttune:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 
Cap  of  maintenance :  [CAP,  s.]. 

mair,  n.  &  adv.     [MORE.]    More.    (Scotch.) 

mair  -o-gal'-ldl,  $.    [First  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  gattol  (q.v .).  j 

Chem. :  Ci8H7Cl]iO10.  A  compound  ob- 
tained, together  with  leucogallol,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  pyrogallol  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

*  mais  on  de we,  *  mas  on-dewe,  *  mas 
yn-dewe,  *  mes-on-dieu,  s.    [Fr.  maison 
5edieu=houseof  God.)  A  hospital ;  an  asylum. 

"Never  prynce  was  there  that  made  to  poore peoples 
use  so  many  mattmdfiMf,  hospytals,  am!  spyttle  houses, 
as  your  grace  hath  done."— Bale;  Kynge  Johan,  p.  82. 


maist,  ft.  &  adv.    [MOST.]    (Scotch.) 
mais'-ter,  s.  &  a.    [MASTER.]    (Scotch.) 

*  mais   tcr  dom,  s.     [MASTERDOM.] 

*  mats'  -ter-ful,  a.    [MASTERFUL.] 


•  mats'  -ter- 
ter-y,  s.    [ 


jfe,     '  mais    trie,    *  mats 
JASTERY.J 


form 

maia 


maist -ly,  adv.    [MOSTLY.]    (Scotch,)    Mostly. 

"  They're  maittly  wonderfu'  contented." 

Burnt:  The  Tvxt  Dogs. 

*  maist   ow,  v.      [See  def.]     A  contraction 
for  mayest  thou. 

"  And  nat  eterne  be  wlthoute  lye  : 
This  maittoto  understand  aud  ae  at  ye," 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  8,018. 

-tree  (2),  s.    [MASTERY.] 

*  mais  -tress,    *  mais  trcsso,   s.      [MIS- 
TRESS.] 

*  mats'- trie,  s.    [MASTERY.] 

*  mais  trise,  s.    [O.  Fr.  maistre  =  a  master.] 
Masterly  workmanship. 

maize,  s.    [A  word  of  American  origin  ;  it  is 
Haytian.] 

1.  Sot. :  Zea  Mays,   a  cereal  grass  of  the 
tribe  Phalareae.     The  leaves  are  broad,  and 
hang  down  from  the  tops  of  sheatlis.    The 
flowers  are  monoecious.   The  males  are  in  loose, 
terminal,  compound  racemes ;  the  females  in 
many  rows  on  a  spike,  enveloped  in  bracts. 
Each  grain  is  surmounted   by  a  thread-like 
style,  giving  the  spike  a  silky  aspect.     The 
seeds,  when  ripe,  are  compactly  arranged  in 
rows  on  a  rachis.    They  are  flattened  at  the 
apex,  and  may  be  pale-yellow,  white,  varie- 
gated, blood-red,  or  purple.       The  seeds  are 
very  firm,  the  outer  part  being  homy  and  the 
ten  era  1  mass  more  or  less  brittle  and  soft. 
Maize  is  said    to  have  come  originally  from 
Paraguay,  but  is  now  only  known  in  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

2.  Agric  :  Maize,  called  also  Indian-corn,  Is 
the    staple    grain   of   the    warmer   parts    of 
America.     It  has  been  introduced  into  South- 
ern Europe,  India,  and  Australia,  and  it  is 
believed  to  support  a  larger  number  of  the 
human  race  than  any  grain,  excepting  rice. 
It  is  sown  in  rows  two  to  four  J'eet  apart,  and 
is  repeatedly  hoed.      The  grain  is  detached 
from  the  rachis  by  machinery;  the  leaves, 
and  sometimes  the  steeped  seeds  are  used  for 
feeding,  cattle,  horses,  &c.     Maize  is  largely 
eaten  In  some  parts  of  this  country.     When 

•  into  bread  it  is  generally  mixed  witli 
wheat.  It  is  often  boiled,  stewed,  or  baked, 
and  is  also  much  used  in  the  green  state  as  a 
Tegetable.  MPJ/C  is  largely  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. It  i.  held  in  great  veneration  !>y 
the  Indians.  The  mythic  account  of  its 
origin  is  charmingly  given  by  Longfellow 
(Hiaivatha,  T.). 

3.  Vtg.  Pathol. :  Maize  is  often  attacked  by 
Ergot  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Mountain-maize: 
Hot. :  The  Peruvian  genus  Ombrophytum. 
(2)  Water-maize : 
Sot. :  Victoria  regta. 
maize  birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  According  to  Swainson,  the  sub- 
family Agehiims  of  the  family  Sturnidse  (Star- 


lings). They  are  terrestrial  American  birds, 
associating  in  flocks  which  frequent  open 
pastures  where  cattle  exist,  feeding  on  insects, 
&c.  Called  also  Maizers. 

maize-starch,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  starch  or  flour  of  Indian-corn, 
Zea  Mays,  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate 
pepper,  mustard, 
snuff,  &c.  It  is 
readily  detected 
under  the  microscope 
by  its  angular  gran- 
ules, which  exhibit 
well-marked  central 
depressions  and  radi- 
ate  hilums. 

maiz'-er,  •.     [Eng.          MAIZE.STARCH. 
maize;  -er.] 

Ornith.  (PL):  The  sub -family  Agelainae. 
Called  also  Maize-birds.  (Swainson.) 

mai  ze'-na,  ».  [Latinised  from  Eng.  maize 
(q.v.).]  The  starch  prepared  from  maize  ; 
corn-flour. 

*maj-es-tat'-ic,   "maj-e's-tat'-lck, 

*  maj-es-tat'-ic-al,   s.      [Lot.  majestas 
(genit.  majet>tatis)  =  majesty  (q.v.).]     Of  ma- 
jestic appearance ;  majestic. 

"  The  house  of  my  majextatick  presence. "—Pocock*  : 
On  Hotea  (1085),  p.  120. 

ma-Jes'-tic,  a.    [MAJESTY.] 

1.  Having  the   appearance    of  majesty  or 
dignity  ;  august,  grand,  princely. 

"  Princely  counsel  in  his  t:\cn  yet  shone. 
Majentic."  JfUton;  F.L.,iLW. 

2.  Stately,  pompous,  splendid. 

"  Up  and  down  these  echoing  stair*  .  .  . 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread." 

Longfellow  :  To  a  Child. 

3.  Sublime,  elevated,  lofty. 

"  The  expression  is  »o  majestic." — Sicker  :  Works, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

*  ma-jes'-tMJ-al,  a.  [Eng.  majestic;  -aZ.] 
Majestic,  diguitied,  august,  sublime. 

"If  I  were  ever  to  fall  in  love  again  .  .  .  It  would 
be.  I  think,  with  prettiuess,  rather  than  with  nut-es- 
tical  beauty." — Cowley :  Esiays ;  Of  Qreatneu. 

ma-jes'-tlc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.mnjestieoJ;  -ly.] 
Tn  a  majestic" manner  ;  with  dignity. 

"  Aud  forth  she  pac'd  majestically  sad." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  Jtxiv.  124. 

ma-jes -tic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  majestical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  majestic  ; 
majesty,  dignity. 

ma-jes'-tic  ness,  *  ma-jcs-tick-ness,  5. 

(Eng.  majestic ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  majestic. 

"  A  serene,  soft,  rigorous,  pleasing,  fierce. 
Lovely,  self-anu'd.  naked  HUtmncfaMMt 
Compos 'd  of  friendly  contraries." 

Cartwright :  To  the  Counteu  of  Carlisle. 

maj'-es-ty,   *  mag-es-tee,  *  maj-es-te, 

*  maj-es-tie,   s.     [O.   Fr.  majestet,   majeste 
(Fr.  majeste),  from  Lat.  majestatem,  accus.  of 
majestas  =  majesty,   dignity,  from  the  same 
root  as  mag  nits  =  great ;  Sp.  magesdad;  Ital. 
magesta.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dignity  or  grandeur  of  rank,  manner,  or 
character  ;  that  quality  which  inspires  rever- 
ence or  awe  in  the  observer ;  stateliness. 


"  No  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  mnjetty  of  a 
great  state  wltE  u 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


•at  fltata  with  more  dignity  and  grace."— Macaiday  : 


2.  Power,  sovereignty. 

"Thine  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  th«  power  and 
the  majeety."— 1  Chron.  xxix.  11. 

*  3.  Dignity,  sublimity,  or  elevation  in 
manner  or  style. 

"  The  flrst  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  uext  in  majetty."  Dryden  :  On  Milton. 

4.  A  title  of  kings,  queens,  and  emperors, 
generally  with  the  possessive  pronoun :  as, 
his  majesty,  your  majesty;  also  in  the  plural, 
as,  Their  majesties  were  present 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  condition 
of  an  eagle  crowned  and  holding  a  sceptre. 

t  (1)  Most  Catholic  Majesty:  A  title  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

(2)  Most  Christian  Majesty:  A  title  borne  by 
the  kings  of  France. 

(3)  Most  Faithful  Majesty :    A  title  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal. 

ma-joV-i-ca,  ma-iol'-I-ca  (i  and  J  as  y), 

[For  Maiorica-  Majorca  whence  the  first  spe 
mens  came.]    (Seethe  compound.) 


majolica  ware,  s. 

Pottery  :  A  species  of  fine  pottery,  composed 
of  clay  thickly  and  opaquely  enamelled,  suit- 
able for  receiving  brilliantly  coloured  figures  ; 
fabricated  at  Ferrara  (143ti)  and  at  Passaro 
(1450).  It  is  sometimes  called  Raffaelle-ware. 
Majolica,  until  the  time  of  Lucca  della  Robhia, 
was  glazed  with  a  plumbiferous  glaze  (mezza 
majolica),  but  Robbia  invented  a  beautifully 
white,  durable,  enamelled,  stanniferous  glaz- 
ing. Giorgio,  by  the  combination  of  mineral 
colours,  succeeded  in  producing  beautifully 
iridescent  ruby  and  golden  tints.  Of  late 
years,  the  Staffordshire  potters  have  succeeded 
in  reproducing  this  ware,  and  slabs,  friezes, 
tablets,  vases,  flower-pots,  and  other  article* 
are  now  made  of  it 

"The  'mezza-maiolica'  waa  the  coarser  ware,  formed 
of  potter's  earth,  covered  with  a  white  'slip  upon 
which  the  subject  was  painted  ;  then  glazed  with  the 
common  '  marza-cotto  or  lead  glaze,  over  which  th« 
lustre  pitrroents  were  applied.  The  'maiolica,'  ou  the 
other  band,  was  the  tin-enamelled  ware  similarly 
lustred.  These  terms  ivere  originally  used  with  re- 
fercuce  only  to  the  lustred  wares,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  seem  to  have 
been  generally  applied  to  the  glazed  earthenware  of 
Italy.  The  word  maiolicri  should  be  again  restricted 
to  toe  lustred  wares,  Although  in  Italy  and  elaewheie 
it  is  habitually  used  to  designate  all  the  numerous 
varieties  of  glazed  earthenware,  with  the  exception  of 
the  more  common  'terraglla*  and  in  distinction  from 
porcelain."—  C.  D.  Fortnum:  Majolica,  p.  21. 

ma'-Jor,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.,  =  greater  ;  comp.  of 
may  tins  =  great;  Sp.  mayor;    Port,    maior, 
mayor;    Ital.  maggiore;    O.  Fr.  major;    Fr. 
majeur.} 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent  ; 
larger. 

"The  major  part  of  your  syllables." 

&hake»p.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  L 

*  2.  Greater  in  dignity  or  importance  i  more 
important. 

"  Fall  Greeks  ;  fall  fame  ;  honour  or  go  or  stay, 
My  major  vow  lies  here.** 

J-:  Truilut  A  Cretrida.  v.  L 


*  3.  Of  full  age. 

"The  young  king  who  had  lately  been  declared  ma- 
JarS-Outtwin:  JJandeviUe,  ii.  225. 

II.  Music:  Greater.  A  major  third  consists 
of  four  semitones,  a  minor  third  of  three.  A 
major  tone  is  the  whole  tone  having  the  ratio 
8  :i*  ;  a  minor  tone,  that  having  the  ratio  9  :  10. 
Intervals  have  had  the  term  major  applied  to 
them  iu  a  conflicting  manner.  [INTERVAL, 
MODE,  MAJOR-SCALE.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Law  :  A  person  of  full  age  to  manage  hia 
or  her  own  affairs,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     It  is  the  opposite  of  minor  (q.v.). 

2.  Logic  :  The  first  proposition  of  a  regular 
syllogism  containing  the  major  term. 

*  3.  Hist.  :  The  mayor  of  a  town. 

"The  major  and  companies  of  the  citie  receiued  him 
at  Shore-ditch."—  Bacon  :  Hi-nry  IV/.,  p.  7. 

4.  Mil.  :  An  officer,  next  above  a  captain, 
and  below  a  lieu  ten  ant-  colonel  ;  in  rank  he  is 
the  lowest  of  the  field-officers.  The  word 
major  w  much  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
military  titles:  thus,  major-general  ranks  next 
below  a  lieutenant-general  ;  surgeon-major 
ranks  the  next  above  surgeon  ;  sergeant- 
major  IB  superior  to  a  sergeant.  Drum-major, 
trumpet-major,  &c.,  are  other  titles. 

Tf  Major  and  minor  in  a  libel  : 

Scots  Law  :  The  major  proposition  ID  a 
criminal  libel  names  the  crime  to  be  charged; 
or,  if  it  have  no  proper  name,  describes  it  at 
large,  and  as  a  crime  severely  punishable, 
The  minor  proposition  avers  the  panel's  guilt 
of  this  crime,  and  supports  this  averment  by 
a  narrative  of  the  fact  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  it  being  necessary  that  the  minor 
agree  with  the  major.  And  the  conclusion  in- 
fers that  on  conviction  he  ought  to  be  punished 
with  the  pains  of  law  applicable  to  his  offence. 

major  domo,  s.  A  person  who  takes 
charge  of  a  household  ;  a  steward  ;  a  chief 
minister  or  great  officer  of  a  palace. 

major-  excommunication,   5.      The 

greater  excommuncation.    The  same  as  ANA- 
THEMA (q.v.). 

major-general,  s. 

Mil.  :  An  officer  commanding  a  division  or 
number  of  regiments;  he  ranks  next  below 
a  lieutenant-general. 

major-generalship,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  rank  or  office  of  a  major-general 


;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9©!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,   exist,     ph  -  t 
-tion,  -si 011  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «**ft**     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d$l. 
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major— make 


major-mode,  $. 

Music :  The  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  having 
s;  mitmies  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
be  ven  tli  and  eighth  degrees. 

major-orders,  a.  pi. 

Eccles.  <£  Church  Hist. :  The  four  superior 
orders  of  the  Roman  Church— bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons — are  so  called.  The 
*>erm  is  antithetical  to  Minor  Orders  (q.v.). 

major-premise,  a. 

Logic:  That  premise  of  a  syllogism  which 
»nt;iiii8  tlie  major  term. 

major- proposition,  s. 

Logic :  (See  extract). 

"The  im>)>oei tlon  which  contain*  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion,  connected  with  the  middle  term,  la 
usually  called  the  major.ftropQtition,  whereas  the 
minor  proposition  connects  the  middle  term  with  the 
•ubjectof  the  conclusion."—  H'ottt:  iojric.pt.  li..ch.li. 

major-scale,  a. 

Music :  A  scale  having  a  major  third  from 

the  tonic  in  an  ascending  series. 

major-term,  s. 

Logic :  (See  extract). 

"  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  li  <mlt«d  tb*  major- 
term,  because  it  is  generally  of  a larger  extension  than 
the  minor  term,  or  subject."—  Watts:  Logic*  pt.  lit, 

major- third,  s. 
Music  :  [MAJOR,  A.  II. J. 
major-tone,  a. 

Music :  [MAJOR,  A.  II.]. 

*  ma  jor,  v.i.    [MAJOR,  a.]    To  talk  and  look 
big  ;  to  ape  a  military  air. 

"  Mftjorinymui  looking  about  me  like  hi*  honour."— 
Scott :  Waverteu,  Ulv. 

*  majorat  (as  ma  zho  ra),  *,     [Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat.  majoratus,  from  Lai.  major  =  major 

(q-v.)-j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  right  of  succession  to 
property  according  Jo  age. 

2.  French  Law  :  Property,  landed  or  funded, 
which  may  be  reserved  by  persons  holding 
hereditary  titles,  and  entailed,  so  as  bo  de- 
scend with  the  title. 

*  ma'-Jor-ate,  s.    [Low  Lat.  majortUiu.]   The 
rank  or  office  of  a  major. 

*  ma'-Jor-ate,  v.t.    [Low  Lat  majoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  majnro  =  to  increase,  from  Lat.  major 
=  greater.!    To  increase,  to  augment. 

"The  infftnt  after  conception  should  be  majorattd." 
—BoteeU:  Parly  of  BeaUt,  p.  142, 

•ma-Jor-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  majoratio,  from 
majoratua,  pa.  par.  of  majoro  =  to  increase  ; 
Lat.  major  =  greater.]  The  act  of  increasing 
or  making  greater ;  increase,  augmentation. 

"There  be  five  ways  of  maJorattan  of  sounds:  en- 
closure  simple ;  enclosure  with  dilatation;  communi- 
cation ;  reflection  concurrent ;  and  approach  to  the 
lenaory."— Bacon:  fiat.  Bltt.t  f 153. 

ma-jdr-i-ty,  *  ma-jor-i-tle,  *.    [Fr.  ma- 

j'orite,  from  Lat.  major  =  major  (q.v.) ;  Port. 
maioridade ;  Sp.  mayoria.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  major  or 
greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

"  It  Is  not  plurality  of  part*  without  majority  of 
parts  which  makes  the  total  greater."— Grew;  Cot- 
mologia. 

2.  The  greater  number ;  more  than  one-half. 

"  The  whole  body  1*  supposed.  In  the  flrat  place,  to 
have  unanimously  consented  to  be  bound  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  majority;  that  majority  In  the  next 
place,  to  have  fixed  certain  fundamental  regulations; 
and-  then  to  have  constituted,  either  in  one  opinion, 
or  in  an  assembly  (the  rule  of  succession  or  appoint- 
ment being  At  the  same  time  determined),  a  standing 
legislature?'— Paley ;  Moral  Philotophy.  bk.  iv.,  co.  lit 

3.  The  number  by  which  one  number  or 
quantity  exceeds  another :  as,  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  five, 

4.  Full  age ;  that  age  at  which,  by  the  laws 
of  any  country,  persons  become  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

*5.  Superiority,  pre -eminence,  first  rank. 

"Douglas,  whose  high  deeds. 
Whone  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  111.  1 
6.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  major. 
*7.  Ancestors,  ancestry  (Lat.  majorts). 
IT  To  join  or  go   over  to    the   majority:  A 
euphemism  =  to  die.    The  idea  has  come  down 
to  us  from  classic  times.    The  expression  <? 
irAeovwf  tKeVftu  is  found  in  Crinagoras  (Anthol. 
Palat.  11,  42),  and  "penetrare  ad  plures"  in 
Plautus  (Trin.,  ii.  2,  14).     A  correspondent  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News("  Echoes,"  Sept.  9, 


1883)  writes  :  "The  phrase  joining  the  ma- 
jority is  a  free  translation  of  the  sepulchral 
formula,  '  Abierunt  ad  multos,'  used  by  the 
Roman  legionaries  in  Britain;"  but  in  all 
probability  the  English  use  of  the  expression 
comes  from  the  following  lines  : 

"  Life  Is  the  desert,  life  the  solitude  ; 
Iteatb  Joins  u*  to  the  great  majority." 

t'oung  ;  lletengt,  IT.  L 

ma  jor-ship,  *.  [Eng.  major;  -ship.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  major;  ma- 

jority. 

ma-joun,  s.    [MADJOUN.] 

ma-Jus'-cu-lfO,  s.  pi.  [Lat]  Capital  letters 
used  in  old  Latin  manuscripts  ;  majuscules. 

t  ma-jus  cu  lar,  a.  [MAJUSCULE.]  Large, 
great  ;  of  more  than  ordinary  size. 

"  01  i  lira  get  of  size  majuicttlar." 

Leigh  Hunt:  Bacchut  in  Tutcany 

ma-JUS'-CUle.  a.  [Lat.  mojuacula  (litera)  =  a 
large  or  capital  letter  ;  from  majiisculjis,  dimin. 
from  major,  majus  =  greater.]  A  capital 
letter;  as  distinguished  from  a  minuscule. 
Mnjuscules  are  found  In  Latin  manuscripts  of 
the  sixth  century  and  earlier. 

"  mak'-a-ble,  'make  able,  a.  [Eng. 
iiiakfe)  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  made  ;  feas- 
ible, offectible. 

"  It  U  not  to  be  understood  of  the  accidents  them- 
wives  that  all  are  matceabte  and  ijsatrnjihlr  "  — 
Cudvorth:  Intellectual  tiyttem,  p,  70. 

*  mak-a-ron,  s.    [MACAROON.] 

make*  *  mak-en,  *  mak-i-en  (pa.  t. 

*  makede,   mude  ;   pa,  par.  *  mated,  *  mood, 

*  matt,  made),  v.t  &  i.     [A.8.  macian  (pa.  t. 
macode,  pa.  par.  macod);  cogn.  with  Gr.  machen 
=  to  make  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  machdn;  DuU  maken.] 

A.  Traiuitire: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  create  ;  to  cause  to  exist  ;  to  bring 
into  being  or  existence. 

"  Let  us  make  man  In  our  Image.''  —  Oenetit  L.  S*. 

2.  To  form  of  materials);    to  produce,  to 
fabricate. 

"  He  fashioned  It  with  *  Braving  tool,  after  he  had 
matte  it  a.iuotteu  ^&\t.~~Exodut  xxxii.  4. 

3.  To  produce  ;    to  effect  as  an  agent  or 
cau.se  ;  to  be  productive  of;  to  give  rise  to. 

"  Wealth  maketli  many  friends."—  Promerbt  xlx.  4. 

*  4.  To  produce,  to  bear. 

"  So  every  good  tre  makith  gode  fruytis  ;  bat  an  yvel 
tre  makUh  yvel  f  ruytis."—  Wycl  iff*  ;  Matthew  viL 

5.  To  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  in- 
gredients. 

"  The  heav'n,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity." 

Waller.    {Todd.\ 

6.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  ;  to  constitute  ; 
to  put  or  cause  to  be  in  a  certain  state  or  con- 
dition, expressed  by  a  noun,  adjective,  parti- 
ciple, or  clause. 


7.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  condition  ; 
to  prepare  for  use. 

"  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and 
drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself."—  3AoJhsmi 
Merry  IVivtt  of  Windsor,  L  4. 

8.  To  create  ;  to  raise  to  a  certain  rank  or 
dignity. 

"  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this  .  . 
We  make  thee  lady."  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  1.  1. 

9.  To  compel,  to  require,  to  constrain,  to 

force,  to  cause. 

"  They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour  ; 
but  gre;it  care  should  be  taken  In  waking  them,  that 
It  be  not  done  hastily."  —  Locke  :  On  Education. 

10.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  raise  as  a  profit 
or  gain. 

"  At  sixty  he  made  money  ol  bis  genius  and  his 
e\<ny."—M  icuulny  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

11.  To  have  or  meet  with  as  a  result  ;  to 
incur  :  as,  To  make  a  loss. 

12.  To  score  :  as,  He  made  twenty  runs  in 
the  first  innings. 

*  13.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  be  about. 
"  Who  brought  tbee  hither?  and  what  make*  tfaon 
In  this  place  T*—  Judge*  xviii.  3. 

14.  To  commit  :  as,  To  make  default. 

15.  To  get  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  com- 
putation 'or  calculation  ;  to  ascertain  by  enu- 
meration, reckoning,  measuring,  &c.  :  as,  He 
made  the  total  200. 

16.  To  complete,  as  by  being  added  to  a 
sum  ;  to  make  a  total  of  ;  to  amount  tr. 

"This  bottle  moJt«i  an  angel"—  Shaketp.  :  I  Henry 
IY.,  IT.  1 


17.  To  serve  ;  to  answer  for ;  to  do  the  part 
or  office  of. 

"  Thou  would  »t  make  a  good  fool."— Shakmp. :  Lear, 

18.  To  pass  over  the  distance  of;   to  tra- 
verse, to  travel  over:  as,  He  made  five  miles 
in  the  hour. 

*  19.  To  represent ;  to  consider  as ;  to  a«t 
down  as. 

41  JY«*«  not  Impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike." 

Shaketp. :  Menture/or  Meaiurt,  T. 

20.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  exhibit. 

"She  did  not  authorize  her  solicitor  to  make  tfc 
charge."— Daily  Chronicle.  Dec.  0,  1884. 

21.  To  go  through  the  form  of;  to  declara 
formally. 

"  Arrangement*  will  be  made  for  him  to  mat*  aft 
affidavit  before  the  Rambler  takes  her  departunj,*— 
Laity  Chronicle,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

22.  To  fetch,  aa  .a  price  :  as,  Wheat  mo* 
80s. 

H(l)  Make  is  used  periphrastically  in  con- 
junction with  substantives  to  express  an 
ar-tion  of  some  sort,  the  nature  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  substantive,  and  the  verb 
and  substantive  together  are  synonymous 
with  a  verb  corresponding  to  the  substantive* 
Thus,  to  make  haste  =  to  hasten ;  to  make  com-  I 
plaint  =  to  complain  ;  to  make  confession  * 
to  confess;  to  make  demand  =  to  demand; 
and  to  make  abode  =  to  abide. 

"When  from  8t  Albaus  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full.* 

Shaketp,  :  3  Henry  17.,  i.  a 

(2)  Make  is  often  used  before  an  inflnitlv 
expressed    or    understood,   with  a  causi 
sense :  as,  He  Maite  me  (to)  work  ;  The  me 
cine  made  him  (to  be)  sick. 

IL  Naut. :  To  reach,  attain  to,  or  arrive  at; 
to  come  near  or  in  sight  of. 

"  Acoets  reconleth,  tbey  that  sail  hi  the  middle 
make  DO  land  of  either  side."  — 
Krrourt. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do,  to  act,  to  be  active,  to  operate. 

"  The  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why 
more  Is  fur  your  honesty."— Xhaketp.  :  Much  Ado  A! 
Jfothing,  ill.  a. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute,  to 
(Followed  by  *  to,  for,  or  *  against.) 

"Considerations  infinite  do  make,  again*  ft.* 

Bhakctp.  :  1  Henry  I V..  T.  I. 

3.  To  tend,  to  move  In  a  direction,  to  direct 
one's  course,  to  proceed,  to  go.    (Followed  by 
words  indicating  the  direction  or  object ;  a 
He  made  for  home,  he  made  after  the  boy.) 

"As  the  wares  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore" 
Shaketp, ;  Xonnet  70. 

4.  To  rise,  to  flow  :  as,  The  tide  makes  fast. 
*5.  To  invent ;  specif.,  to  compose  or 

poetry.     [MAKER.] 

"  The  god  of  shepherds.  Tityrus,  Is  dead, 
Who  taught  me.  homely  as  I  can,  to  make." 

Spenter  :  Shfpheardi  Calender ;  June. 

1[  Intransitively  make  is  used  periphrasti- 
cally with  adjectives,  with  the  meaning  of  to 
be,  to  show  one's  seif,  to  act  as :  as,  To  inakt 
merry,  to  make  bold,  &c. 

U  We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  w» 
may  do  without  making:  to  do  is  simply  to 
move  for  a  certain  end  ;  to  make  is  to  do,  so  at 
to  bring  something  into  being,  which  was  not 
before ;  we  make  a  thing  what  It  was  not  be- 
fore ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  did  it  before  :  to  make  is  the  most  general 
and  unqualified  term;  to  form  signifies  to  give 
a  form  to  a  thing,  that  is,  to  make  it  alter  a 
given  form;  to  produce  is  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light,  to  call  into  existence ;  to  crtatt  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  ai.  absolute  exercise  of 
power :  to  mtike  is  the  simplest  action  of  all, 
and  comprehends  a  simple  combination  by  the 
smallest  efforts ;  to  form  requires  care  and 
attention,  and  greater  efforts ;  o  produce  re- 
quires time,  and  also  labour  :  whatever  is  put 
together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is 
made ;  a  chair  or  a  table  is  made  :  whatever  U 
put  into  any  distinct  form  is  formed ;  the 
potter  forma  the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel : 
whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  distinct  object,  is  producetl. 

^f  1.  To  moke  ogainat :  To  tend  to  injure: 
to  operate  against ;  to  be  adverse  to ;  to  tend 
to  disprove. 

"  Even  Juiy  own  confession  mnket  ogaintt  me."— 
Dryden :  Viryil ;  sBneid.  (Dedic.) 

2.  To  make  as  if:  To  pretend,  to  make  au 
appearance  of. 

"  Joshua  and  all  Israel  mude  at  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled."— Jothua  viil  15. 

3.  To  make  at :  To  aim  at,  to  run  or  more 
towards. 


0»te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    *e,  o>  =  e ;  ej  «  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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4.  To  make  away : 

(1)  To  alienate,  to  part  with,  to  transfer : 
o  make  away  one*s  property. 

To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  make  away  with. 

"  Clarence  .  .  .  soon  after,  by  sinister  means,  was 
clean  mttdt  away." — Xprnter:  On  Ireland. 

5.  To  make  aiaay  with :  To  put  out  of  the 
Way  ;  to  remove,  to  destroy,  to  Kill. 
"6.  To  make  account :  To  reckon,  to  believe. 

7.  To  make  account  of:  To  esteem,  to  regard, 
to  consider. 

8.  To  make  believe:  To  pretend,  to  assume 
tn  ai>i>earanC6. 

*  9.  To  make  doors :  To  make  a  door  fast ;  to 
i'ast I'M  a  door. 

.   10.  To  make  free :  To  act  with  freedom  or 
liberty ;  to  take  a  liberty. 

11.  To  make  free  with  :  To  treat  or  use  with 
freedom  or  without  ceremony. 

"The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  greatest 
names."— Pope :  Dune  lad.  (In  trod.) 

12.  To  make  friends : 
Intransitive : 

t)  To  become  reconciled. 
(6)  To  contract  friendships. 

"To  be  Blow  and  cautious  In  making  frlendt,  but 
Violent  in  friendships  mice  contracted.  —GoW*mttfc  .• 
Polite  Learning,  cli.  viil. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  reconcile. 

13.  To  make  good: 

(1)  To  repair  defects  in. 

(2)  To  make  compensation  for ;   to  make 
Amends  for. 

(3)  To  maintain,  to  defend. 

"The  nand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of  most 
valiant  Knights,  drove  them  out  attain  by  force,  aiul 
made  good  the  place."— Knollet:  Bltt.  of  the  Turktt, 

(4)  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish,  to  carry  out. 

*'  Tbii  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar' a  words." 
tih<tketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  V.  S. 

14.  To  make  head,  to  make  headway :  To  ad- 
ftnce,  to  progress,  to  make  progress. 

15.  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  as  of  no  mo- 
ment ;  to  think  or  make  little  of. 


16.  To  make  little  of: 

(1)  To  esteem  as  of  little  or  no  value. 

(2)  To  understand  imperfectly. 

17.  To  make  love :  To  court,  to  woo. 

18.  To  make  more  of:  To  treat  with  more 
consideration;  to  consider  as  of  more  valuo 
or  importance. 

19.  To  make  much  o/,  *  To  make  much  on ; 

(1)  To  treat  with  fondness  or  consideration  ; 
to  consider  or  treat  aa  of  great  value  or  im- 
portance.   (The  second  form  exists  now  only 
ae  a  vulgarism.) 

"  The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  ma.de  so  much  on." 

Ahakeip.  ;  L'j/mbtlint,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  understand  fully. 

20.  To  make  no  difference :  To  be  a  matter  of 
Indifference. 

21.  To  make  no  doubt :  To  have  no  doubt,  to 
be  confident. 

22.  To  make  no  matter :  To  be  of  no  import- 
ance  or  moment ;  to  make  no  difference. 

*23.  To  make  nothing  for:  Not  to  support 
or  confirm. 

"Seeing  they  Judge  this  to  make  nothing  In  the 
world  for  them."-//oot«r  .-  EccUt,  PoUty. 

24.  To  make  nothing  of: 

(1)  To  consider  or  treat  as  of  no  moment  or 
Importance  ;  to  consider  as  nothing. 

(2)  To  be  unable  to  understand ;  to  obtain 
no  satisfactory  result  from ;  to  be  puzzled  by. 

26.  To  make  of: 

*(1)  To  cherish,  to  foster. 

*'  Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  made  yf  by 
the  Turkish  merchant*.  —  A'noZlM ;  Bist,  Turke*. 

(2)  To  understand  :  as,  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  it, 

26.  To  make  off:  To  depart  suddenly  and 
quickly ;  to  run  away. 

27.  To  make  out : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  discover  the  true  meaning  or  intent 
Of;  to  understand  ;  to  decipher. 

"It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  mate  out  the 
bills  of  fare  for  some  supers.'  —Arbuthnot :  On  Coint, 
(6)  To  prove ;  to  establish  by  evidence  or 
argument ;  to  cause  to  appear. 

"  There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  hhnsflf.  than  the  existence  of  aOod.'  — 
Locte :  i/utnan  Undnrttaiiding. 


make— maki 

(c)  To  find  or  supply  to  the  full ;  to  make  up. 

(d)  To  attempt  to  prove  or  establish ;   to 
pretend. 

"  Scallger  hath  mad*  out  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil." 
—Dryden. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  make  a  shift ;  to  succeed 
and  no  more. 

28.  To  make  over:  To  transfer  the  right  or 
title  to;  to  convey,  to  alienate. 

"  Your  better  way  is  to  make  over 
In  trust  your  fortune  to  a  lorer." 

Butler;  Budibrtu.  11.  507. 

29.  To  make  sail : 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  increase  the  quantity  of  sail  already 
extended. 

(2)  To  sail  or  start ;  to  set  sail. 

30.  To  make  shift :  To  contrive  or  manage 
for  the  time. 

31.  To  make  sure  of: 

(1)  To  consider  as  certain  or  sure. 

(2)  To  arrange  so  as  to  be  secure  for  one's  self. 
**  But  whether  marriage  bring  Joy  or  sorrow, 

Hake,  ture  </this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow." 

Jtryuen.     (Todd.) 

32.  To  make  up; 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  compose,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form  the 
constituent  parts  of. 

"  In  fact  disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the 
ordinary  life  of  that  population." — Macaulay :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(ft)  To  collect  into  one  mass  or  sum  :  as,  To 
make  up  the  amount  of  a  debt. 

(c)  To  shape :  as,  To  make  up  a  mass  into 
pills. 

(<0  To  supply  what  is  deficient  or  wanting. 

"  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  sal- 
ration,  is  added  as  In  supply  of  the  scripture's  insuf- 
ficiency, we  reject  it."— Hooker-'  Ecclet.  Polity. 

(e)  To  compensate,  to  make  good  :  as,  To 
make  up  &  loss. 

(/)  To  settle,  to  adjust,  to  arrange :  as,  To 
make  up  accounts. 

(ff)  To  repair. 

"  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
up  the  hedge."— £tekiel  xiii.  ft. 

(A)  To  assume  a  particular  form  or  cast  of 
features :  as,  To  make  up  a  face. 

(i)  To  dress,  as  an  actor  for  a  part. 

O)  To  settle,  to  determine,  to  bring  to  a 
definite  conclusion  :  as,  To  make  vp  one's  mind. 

(k)  To  reconcile,  to  adjust,  to  compose. 

"  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  mtike  up  a 
quarrel."— Shuketp. :  At  1'ou  Lite  It,  v.  4. 

(1)  To  concoct :  as,  To  make  up  a  story. 

(m)  Print. :  To  arrange  slip  matter  in 
columns  or  pages. 

(2)  Intrajts. ;  To  dress,  &c.,  aa  an  actor  for 
apart 

33.  To  make  up  to : 

(1)  To  approach. 

(2)  To  court,  to  woo. 

34.  To  make  up  for:  To  make  amends  for ; 
to  compensate  for. 

35.  To  make  water : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  void  urine, 

(2)  Naut. :  To  leak,  as  a  ship. 

36.  To  make  way : 

(1)  To  open  a  passage  ;  to  clear  the  way. 

(2)  To  make  progress;  to  advance,  to  pro- 
gress. 

*  37.  To  make  with :  To  concur,  to  agree. 

"  Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  In  the  church  of 
God,  makinff  with  that  which  law  doth  establish,  are 
themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
same."— Booker  :  Kcclet.  Polity. 

38.  To  make  words : 

(1)  To  multiply  words. 

(2)  To  raise  a  difference  or  quarrel. 

make  (1),  s.    [MAKE,  v.]    Form,  shape,  struc- 
ture ;  constitution  or  arrangement  of  parts. 

"  He  wa»  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 
Of  giaut  make  he  'i>eared  to  be," 

Scott.  THomai  the  Rhymer,  U. 

make-believe,  «.  £  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  believe  or  pretending ; 
a  pretending. 

2.  A  mere  pretence  or  sham. 

"  Consigns  to  contempt  and  disbelief  a  host  of  make. 
Mievct."—#1aU;  Bate*  of  Belief,  pt.  Hi.,  )  8. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Unreal,  sham,  pretended,  not 
genuine. 
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make-up,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  The  arrangement  of  slip  matter 
in  columns,  or  galleys  into  suitable  length  for 
pages. 

2.  Theatre  :  The  manner  in  which  an  actor 
is  dressed,  &c.,  for  a  part  in  a  play. 

"The  success  of  the  idea  was  prejudiced  by  th« 
make-up,  for  though  thertt  was  hideouaness  In  the 
eyes,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  the  uew 
waa  anything  but  unprepossessing.  "—Uai 
Feb.  22,  1882. 

*  make  (2),  s.    [A.  8.  gemaca,  maca  =  a  mate  ; 

co^n.  with  Icel.  maki  =  a  mate  ;  Sw.  make  - 
a  fellow,  a  mate,  a  match  ;  maka  -  a  spouse  ; 
Dan.  mage  =  a  mate,  a  fellow  ;  O.  S.  gimaio 
=  a  mate  ;  O.  Dan.  muet;  Dut.  maat  —  a  mate.] 
A  mate,  a  companion,  a  fellow,  a  husband  or 
wife.  (MATE,  s.,  MATCH  (2),  s.] 

"  Each  not  far  behind  him  had  his  make, 
To  wit,  two  ladies  of  moat  goodly  hue.  ' 

Spenttr;  *\  &,  IV.  11.80. 

*  make  -bate,  s.    [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  bate..} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  excites  or  breeds 
quarrels. 

"  Barillon  was  therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all 
possible  precautions  lujaiuet  detection,  the  part  of  a 
ma.kcbate,"—Mticaulay:  Hat.  Jfny..  ch.  vi. 

2.  Bot.  :  Polemonium  cceruleum. 

*  maked,  pret.  ofv.    [MAKE,  v.] 

*  make  -game,  *.     [Eng.    make,   and   gam*.) 
A  butt. 

"  I  was  treated  as  ...  a  Sou  ting-stock  and  a  make- 
game."—  Godwin:  AtandettUle,  i.  Wii. 

*make'-law,  a,     [Eng.   muke,  v.,  and  law.] 
Ordaining  laws.    (Stanyhurtt.) 

*  make  -less,  *  make-les,  a.     [Eng.  mate 
(2),  s.  ;  -less.]    Matchless,  unequalled. 

"  Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  A, 
In  beam  ie  first  so  stood  she  miikele*. 
Her  goodly  looking  glnded  all  the  prees." 

Chaucer:  Trotlut  *  Creuidt,  L 

*  make'-peace,  *.    [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  peace.] 
A  peacemaker,  a  reconciler  ;  a  composer  or 
adjuster  of  differences. 

"  To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age  : 
Throw  down,  my  sou,  the  l>uke  of  Norfolk's  gage 
bkakesp.  :  Klcltard  IL,  L  l. 


mak'-er,  e.    [Eng.  make,  v.  ;  •«*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who   makes   or   creates  anything, 
especially  the  Creator. 

"What  proiiteth  the  graven  Image  that  the  maker 
thereof  hath  graven  it  '(  —fftibatfruk  H.  18. 

*  2,  A  poet  ;  a  writer  or  composer  of  poetry. 
The  parallel  of  Gr.  Troinnjs  =  a  poet,  from 
TTOKU  —  to  make  ;    also  irote'w  =   to  wntu 
verses  ;  cf.  Lat./ocere.]    [MAKE,  B.  5.] 

"There  cannot  be  In  a  mater  a  fouler  fault  than  to 
falsify  hU  accent  to  serve  Ins  cadence,  or  by  untrue 
orthography  to  wrench  his  words  to  help  hiarbyute." 
—Puttenham  :  Art  o/  Englith  1'ovty,  cb.  viii. 

3.  One  who  produces,  causes,  or  gives  rise 
to  anything  ;  one  who  carries  on  any  act  01 
pursuit. 

"  I  am  a  maker  of  war  and  uot  a  maker  of  phrases.  " 
Longfellow  :  Mites  blandish,  ii. 

*  IL  Law:  The  person  who  signs  a  pro- 
missory note,  aiul  who  stands  in  the  same 
position,  after  Hie  note  is  endorsed,  as  the 
acceptor  of  a  bili  of  exchange. 

make'-  shift,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  make,  v.t  and 
shift.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  with  which  one  makes  shift  ;  a  tem- 
porary expedient  or  substitute. 

"  At  best  can  only  be  regarded  aa  a  precarious  wuz*» 
thift."—  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1862.  p.  292. 

*  2.  A  thief. 

"  London  Is  sore  charged  with  these  «a*«ftWe»."— 
A  JUirourfor  Magistrate*  of  Cytiet  (IS8*).  f«-  ^3  back. 

B.  As  adj.;  Used  or  adopted  as  a  makeshift. 

make'-weight  (eight  as  at),  s.   [Eng.  make, 

v.,  and  weight.} 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  small  thing  thrown  into 
a  scale  to  make  weight  or  make  up  for  defi- 
ciency in  weight  ;  hence,  anything  which  is 
thrown  In  for  the  sake  of  appearance  or  to  fill 
a  gap. 

"  And  lt«  sword  as  a  makeweight  to  throw  into  th« 
scale."—  Burke:  Letter  to  <,  A'oble  Lortl. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Thrown  into  the  scales  to  make 
up  for  deficiency. 

"  The  glimmering  light 
Of  maJeewitjht  candle.  ' 

J,  i'hilift:  SiAmdid  Shilling. 

ma   ki,  s.    [The  Malagasy  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Lemur  (q.v.).  The  word 
Is  rapidly  going  out  of  use  in  England  ;  but  is 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  JiSwl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -siou  -•=  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -cious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  df  1. 
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employed  as  a  popnltr,  and  in  some  cases  as  a 
scientific,  name  in  France.  The  Ring-tailed 
Maki  is  Lemur  catta. 

mak  -Ing,  *  mak  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
I.MAKK,  ti.) 

A.  *  B.  At  pr.  par.  ot  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  At  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  forming,  or  con- 
structing ;  formation,  creation,  construction, 
fabrication. 

"  Whrn  the  eauee  U  extrinwcal,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  Mtuible  Mnuutiun.  or  luxU  ixwition  of 
dinceruible  part*.  we  call  it  making.  —  Lock*  :  Human 
Undtrttanding.  bk.  U.,  ch.  xxvi.,  {  X 

*  2.  The  act  of  composing  or  writing  poetry  ; 
Oercising  Die  creative  skill  of  the  poet. 

"  The  old  fainoua  poet  Chaucer,  whrui  for  hli  excel- 
lency mid  wonderful  skill  in  making.  hU  aclmUr  Lid- 
gate  calletb  the  lode-atar  of  our  laujfuage."—  «p«w«r  : 
letter  tiantd  X.  A". 

3.  What  hu  been  made,  especially  at  one 
time. 

4.  The  material  from  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  made.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"Men  who  hare  In  them  the  maJanyt  of  better 
preacher*"—  Fratti't  Mayaii'tt.  Aug.  1868,  p.  220. 

*  5.  The  ornaments  befitting  exalted  station. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  She  hail  all  the  royal  moJMnff'  of  a  quern.' 

S/iatttp.  :  Uenry  fill.,  IT.  L 

1  Making  of  deacon*  : 

Ritual:  In  the  English  Church  the  ordina- 
tion of  deacons.  The  office  is  so  styled  In  the 
Prayer-book,  ordaining  beingapplied  to  priests, 
Mid  consecrating  to  bishops. 

making  Iron,  >. 

Shipljuild.  :  A  large  caulking-iron  with 
grooves  lengthways  of  its  face,  used  for  the 
final  driving  of  oakum  into  the  seams. 

making  up,  >. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
reconciled  or  friendly. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Hint  ill.  :  The  reducing  of  spirits  to  a 
standard  of  strength,  called  proof. 

2.  Print.  :  The  arrangement  of  matter  into 
lengths  suitable  for  columns  or  pages. 

mak  ~ite,  «.     [Etym.   doubtful  ;  named  by 
Adam.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  THESARDITE  (q.  v.). 

mil-,  male-,  pref.  [Seedef.]  Two  prefixes, 
denoting  ill  or  badly,  derived  from  the  Latin 
male  -  badly,  malm  =  bad,  the  latter  prefix 
directly,  the  former  through  the  French  mal 
=  bad.  Male  is  proiwrly  used  with  words  of 
Latin  origin,  the  former  can  be  prefixed  to 
English  words  already  existing. 

ma  la,  s.  pi.    [MALUH.] 

Mal  a  bar,  >.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  of  a  district  on  the 
West  Coast  of  India. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Malabar 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Malabar  bark,  «. 

but  :  The  genus  Oclina  (q.T.). 

Malabar-leaf;  s. 

Bot.  :  Cinnamomum  malabathnu*. 


Bot.  :  The  genus  Basella  (q.v.), 
Malabar  nut,  >. 
Bot.  :  Justicia  Adhatoda. 

Malabar-oil,  i.  A  mixture  of  oils  from 
the  livers  of  various  fishes  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Kurrachee.  The  species  which 
chiefly  furnish  it  are  Rhyncobatus  pectinatus, 
R.  Icevis,  Galiocerda  tigrina,  and  Canhariat 
melanopterus.  (Span.) 

Malabar-plum,  i. 

Bot.  :  The  Rose-apple,  Evaenia  Jamto*. 
Malabar-rose,  «. 

But.  :  Hibiscus:  llosa  malabarica. 

»al  a  can  thl  dso,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mnla- 
eant'h(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes.  Body  elongate,  with  very  small 
scales  ;  mouth  with  thick  lips  ;  a  strong 
tooth  posteriorly  on  the  intermaxillary. 
Dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long,  the  former 


with  a  few  simple  rays  anteriorly;  ventral* 
thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  Gill- 
opening  wide,  with  the  gill-membranes  united 
beneath  the  thruat  Ten  aixloininal  and 
fourteen  caudal  vertebra,  (Giinthcr.) 

mil  a  can  thus,  s.  [(ir.  naA<k  (maloi)  = 
soft,  and  O.KO.V&O.  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Malacanthidae  (q.v.).  Three  specie* 
are  known,  all  from  the  tropical  MM. 

mal  a  ca  tune,  *.    [MELOOOTOM.] 

Ma  lie   ca,  s.  A  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  of  a  district  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Malacca 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Malacca  bean,  >. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Sfmecarpitt  Anaoardlun. 
Malacca— oftpfti  $. 

Bot.  A  Comm.  :  A  cane,  used  as  a  walking 
stick,  imported  from  Malacca,  though  the  tree 
producing  it,  Calamus  Scipionum,  is  more 
common  in  Sumatra.  Some  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  brown,  others  mottled  ;  the  colours,  it  is 
said,  are  produced  by  smoke  artificially  ap- 
plied. 

Bra  a  chi,  «.  [Or.  MoAaxiat  (Matechia*); 
Ueb.  *?H^p  (Malakhi),  exactly  the  word  ren- 
dered "  my  messenger  "  inch.  iii.  1,  but  which 
may  have  been  a  contraction  of  Malachijah  = 
messenger  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
minor  prophet*.  Of  his  history  nothing  is 
certainly  known. 

1  The  Pr&phecie*  qf  Mal&M  ; 

Old  Test.  Canon :  The  last  prophetic  book 
of  the  Old  Testament.  When  It  was  penned, 
the  Jewish  people  were  under  a  governor  in- 
stead of  a  king  (i.  8X  and  the  Temple  rebuilt 
(1.  7,  10.  iii.  1,  10).  The  governor  was  pro- 
bably Nehemiah,  during  his  second  visit  to 
J  frugal  i1  m.  If  so,  then  Malachi  prophesied 
probably  between  430  and  425  B.C.,  during  the 
first  i«irt  of  the  Peloponiiesian  war,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Sophocles  (496-405).  Euri- 
pides (480-406),  Herodotus  (484-424),  and 
Thucydidee  (471-396).  In  Malachi's  time  reli- 
gion was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  priests  were  not 
pious  or  moral  enough  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  people  (ii.  7,  8,  9),  who  withheld  tithes 
and  offerings  (Hi.  8.  10),  or.  when  they  did 
pay  them,  selected  from  their  flocks  and 
herds  the  lame,  the  sick,  or  the  torn.  With 
absence  of  piety  came  low  morality.  Divorces 
were  far  too  many  (ii.  14.  16) ;  adultery,  false 
swearing,  fraud  upon  the  feeble  and  the  de- 
pendent were  common.  The  prophet  sought 
to  correct  all  these  evils.  He  encouraged  a 
small  remnant  who  had  remained  faithful  (Hi. 
16).  He  predicted  the  rise  of  "the  Sun  of 
righteousness  "  (iv.  2).  the  advent  of  Jehovah 
to  his  Temple  (iii  1),  a  "  messenger,"  "Elijah 
the  prophet"  preparing  his  way"  (HI.  1,  iv. 
5,  6).  We  learn  that  this  was  fulfilled  In  the 
coming  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  10-14, 
xvii.  10-13;  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11-13;  Luke  i.  17. 
76,  vii.  27).  Malachi  i.  2,  3  is  referred  to  in 
Rom.  ix.  13.  The  Hebrew  style  of  the  book 
is  argumentative  rather  than  poetical.  lu 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

mal  a  chite,  *.  [Gr.  ^oAaxif,  *toAox^  (mala- 
eke,  moloche)  =  mallow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
malachtt;  Old  Ger.  molockit.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  rarely  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  but  mostly  as  fibrous  or 
compact  stalagmatic  masses,  with  mammil- 
lary  or  botryoidal  surfaces  ;  or  earthy.  Crys- 
tals mostly  twinned.  Hardness,  3*5  to  4;  sp. 
gr.  37  to  4'0l.  Lustre  of  crystals  adamantine, 
of  fibrous  kinds,  silky  to  dull ;  colour,  bright 
green  ;  streak,  paler ;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Compos. :  carbonic  acid,  191* ;  protoxide  of 
copper,  71 '9;  water,  8*2;  yielding  the  for- 
mula, CuOCO  +  CuOHO.  Pound  with  other 
copper  ores  extensively  distributed,  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia. 
The  Russian  mines,  those  of  Namaqualand. 
West  Africa,  and  the  Burra  Burra  mines. 
South  Australia,  yield  a  close  variety  which 
takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much  used  in 
inlaying  work. 

malachite  green,  *. 

Chem :  A  green  dye,  consisting  of  the  double 
zinc  salt  of  a  base,  having  the  formula 


CmH-^Nj.  Malachite-green  possesses  many 
advantages  over  methyl-green,  being  cheaper, 
and  less  affected  by  soap,  acids,  or  heat. 

ma  la'  chi  um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or. 
fioAaxoc  (malakos)  —  soft.  1 

Bot.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
Caryophyllacese,  but  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Stellaria.  The 
sepals  are  free  to  the  base ;  the  styles  five, 
rarely  three  ;  the  capsule  with  five  bifid  valves. 
The  old  Malachittm  aquaticum  is  now  Stellaria 
Uttalachium)  aquatioa.  It  is  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  with  a  brittle  stem,  membranous 
leaves,  and  dichotomous  cymes  of  white 
flowers.  Found  in  ditches,  streams,  Ac.,  in 
England  and  elsewhere. 

ma  la  chi  us,  >.    [MALACHIUH.] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Malacodermidte  (q.v.) 
The  species  have  the  power  of  projecting  from 
various  parts  of  their  thorax  under  excitement 
large  fleshy  vesicular  appendages.  Six  or  more 
are  British. 

mal  a  cho  chill  9110,  «.  [Or.  f<aAaxi 
(maluche)  =  mallow,  and  xaAxot  (chalkot)  = 
brass.) 

if  in. :  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  a  sub- 
division of  the  family  Halochalcite.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  malachite-like  minerals. 

mal  a  cho  den  drdn,  s.  [Or.  uoAaxri  (mal- 
ache)  =  mallow,  and  ocVftpor  (deiulron)  =  ft 
tree. ] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Ternstromiacea,  now 
called  Stuartia  (4.  v.). 

mal'-a  chra,  «.  [A  name  given  by  Pliny  to 
A  Persian  tree  producing  a  guru.  (Porion).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Uranete- 
Malachra  capitata,  an  Indian  annual,  with 
broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  covered  with  stifl 
hairs,  and  yellow  or  white  flowers,  yields  a 
fibre  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  with  a  silvery 
lustre,  and  almost  as  soft  as  silk  ;  it  has  been 
used  in  Bombay  in  jute  manufactories.  (Prof. 
Watt.) 

*  mal  a  els' sant,   a.       [Lat.    malacissant, 
pr.  par.  of  malacisso ;  Gr.  paAoKi£<a  (malakizo) 
=  to  make  soft ;  poAoxo'c  (malakos)  =  soft.) 
Making  soft  or  tender ;  relaxing. 

*  mal  a  9ls  sa-tion,    t.      [MALACISSANT.] 
A  softening  or  mollifying. 

"  Tills  malactuatton,  or  supplying  of  the  body,  to  b* 
continued  for  one  whole  month.  '—Bacon :  Jfttt.  Lt/» 

fsa, 

mal  a  cob  d6l  la,'  [Gr. n«A««ot (rootofc*) 
=  soft,  and  ^i<'^Xa  (Mellti)  =  a  leech.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Malacobdellidas  (q.v.).  Malacobtlella  grosta 
is  a  leech  two  inches  long,  found  between  the 
mantle  and  the  brancliiw  of  the  large  bivalve 
mollusc,  Cyprina  islandica. 

mSl  a-cob-deT-U  dre,  «.  pi.    [Mod   Lat 
mtdacobdeU(a)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  guff. 
-idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Hlrudinea  (Leeches). 

mal-a-co-ceph'-a-Ui*,    a,      [Gr.    paA<uc4t 

=  soft,  and  jtei/KiATj  (kt'phul*')  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Macruridsk 
The  scales  are  very  small,  ctenoid  ;  the  snout 
Is  obtuse,  and  obliquely  truncated. 

mal'-a-eo-derm,  s.    [MALACODERHATA.] 
Zool,  ;  One  of  the  MALACODEKMATA  (q.T.). 

mal-a-c6  der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  *iaAa«<if. 
(malakos)  =  soft,  and  oVp/iara  (dermata),  pi.  of 
o<p/xa  (derma)  —  skin.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  sub-section  or  sub-tribe  ol 
beetles,  section  or  tribe  Pentamera.      They 
have  the  integuments  soft  and  flexible,  with- 
out Interlocking  apparatus ;  hence  the  pro- 
thorax  moves  freely.    The  chief  families  an) 
the  Dascyllidte  and  the  Malacoderniidse. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Zoantharia,  con- 
taining the  Sea-anemones  (q.v.).     Professor 
M.irtin  Duncan  calls  it  Actinaria,  and  includes 
under   it   the   families  Actiuidfe   and   Cert- 
anthidaj. 

*  mal  a  co  de'r  mes,  t.  pi     [MALACODEB. 

HATA.) 

Entom. :  One  of  Swainson's  tribes  or  prliu.-i  r j 
divisions  of  Coleoptera.  It  contains  the  duft- 
bodicd  Coleoptera,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  -joints  in  their  tarsi.  The  elytra 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  quite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     as,  OB     e;    cy     a.    qu=  kw. 
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we  soft,  flexible,  and  often  very  short.  He 
doubtfully  divides  it  into  the  five  families, 
Lftinpyrida?,  Cantharidffi,  Lymexylouidie,  Mor- 
dellidse,  and  Lycidse. 

mal  a  co  der  mi  dae,  s.  pi.  [Or.  /loAoKd? 
(mtilakos)  --  soft',  Sep^a  (derma)  =  skin,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-sec- 
tion or  sub-tribe  Malacodenuata.  It  consists 
of  long,  soft-bodied  beetles,  with  the  mentum 
often  indistinct  ;  the  abdomen  with  six  or 
seven  free  segments.  The  type  of  organiza- 
tion is  low.  It  contains  the  Glow-worm  (q.v.), 
and  other  insects.  British  genera  fourteen, 
Including  Telephora,  Lampyris,  &c.  Some- 


Including Telephora,   Lampy 
times  called  Telephoridte  (q.v. 


mal-a-c6ld,a.  [Gr.  H.OAOKOS  (malakoa)=  soft, 
and  elSos  (eidos)=  form.]  Having  a  mucila- 
ginous texture, 

xnal  ac'-i-llte,  •*.  [Gr.  ^oAoxds  (maloJeos)  = 
soft,  and  Ai0o$  (lithos)  =  stone ;  Ger,  mala- 
kolith.] 

Min. :  Formerly  included  bluish-gray,  gray- 
ish-green, and  whitish  varieties  of  pyroxene 
from  Sala,  Sweden.  Dana  adopts  the  name 
for  his  first  group  of  the  Pyroxenes  (q.v.), 
which  contains  little  or  no  alumina,  but  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  Named  malacolite,  because  it  was  softer 
than  the  felspar  with  which  it  was  fuund. 

flial  a  c6l'  6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  malacology); 
-ist.]'  One  versed  or  skilled  in  malacology. 

aaal-a-col'-6  gy,  s.  [Gr  naXdxta.  (malakia)  =s 
Aristotle's  name  for  the  mollusca,  and  Aoyos 
(logoa)=:  a  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  mollusca,  or  soft-bodied  animals. 

mal   a  con,  mal  a  cone,  .-•.     [G.  fioAoxof 

(maldkos)  =  soft ;  Ger.  malakon.  ] 

Min. :  An  altered  zircon,  having  hardness, 
6'5;  sp.  gr.  3'9  to  4'047 ;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  brown.  Found  at  Hitteroe,  Norway, 
and  Chanteloube,  France,  in  aggregates  of 
thin  plates. 

•Hal  a-cop'-ter-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  paAaxot  (mala- 
kos)  =  soft,  and  irrepw  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a 
fin.] 

Zool. :  In  Professor  Owen's  classification,  a 
•ub-order  of  Teleostean  Fishes.  The  endo- 
skeleton  ossified,  the  exoskeleton  in  most 
aa  cycloid,  in  a  few  as  ganoid  scales  ;  fins  sup- 
ported by  rays,  all  except  the  first,  sometimes 
in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral,  soft  or  jointed, 
abdominal  or  apodal;  gills  free  operculate,  a 
*wim-bladder  and  air  duct.  Called  by  Muller 
Physostomi.  Owen  divides  the  order  into 
two  sub-orders :  Apodes,  with  the  families 
Symbranchidse,  Mursenidae,  and  Gymnotidse; 
and  Abdominales,  with  the  families  Hetero- 
pygii,  Clupeidae,  Esocidae,  Salmonidse,  Scope- 
lidse,  Characini,  Galaxidee,  Mormyridae,  Cypri- 
nodontidse,  Cyprinidse,  and  Siluridee.  (Owen : 
Comp.  Anat.;  Fishes,  p.  48.) 

tial-a-cop'-ter-us,s.  [Gr.  ^0X0*6*  (malakoe) 
«  soft,  and  irrtpv£  (pterux)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Labridae, 
from  Juan  Fernandez. 

aal-a-cop  ter-^g'-I-an,  a.  &  ».  [Gr. 
fiaAaicos  (mnlakos)  =  soft"  and  mtpvytov (pteru- 
yion)  =  a  tittle  wing,  a  fin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Maliicopterygii  (q.v.);    having    soft    fin-rays 
not  pointed  at  the  extremities. 

B.  As  subst,  :   An  individual  of  the  order 
Malacopterygii. 

mil  a-cop  ter-y^r-I-I,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  M<^O*O? 
(malukos)  =  soft,  and  irrtpvytov  (pterugion)  = 
m  little  wing,  a  fin.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  In  the  classification  of  Cuvier  the  second 
order  of  osseous  Fishes.    All  the  rays  of  the 
flns  are  soft  and  cartilaginous  ;  they  exhibit 
minute  articulations,  and  are  divided  at  the 
extremities  into  small  fibres.    Cuvier  dividf-d 
them  into  Abdominales,  Sub>brachiales,  and 
Apodes. 

2.  In  the  classification  of  Professor  Muller 
a  group  or  section  of  the  sub-order  Pharyngo- 
gnatha,  having  soft  fins.    It  contains  only  one 
family,  the  Scorn beresocidse  (q.v.). 

mal  a  cop-ter-^g'-I-ous,  a.  [MALACOP. 
TERVGII.]  The  same  as  MALACOPTERYOIAN 


mal-a,  cos  -te  on.  s.  [Gr.  fiaAa*d«  (malakos) 
=  soft,  and  ocrreoi/  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Path.  :  Mollities  ossium,  a  diseased  softening 
of  the  bones,  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
become  bent,  without  being  fractured. 

mal  a-cos  te  us,  s.    [MALACOSTEOK.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Stomi- 
atidie. 

mal-a  cos  to  mous,  ".  [Gr.  fia\axos(ma- 
lakos)  =  soft;  oro/ia.  (stoma)  =  a  mouth,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -QMS.]  Having  soft  j:iws  without 
teeth.  (Applied  to  certain  fishes.) 

mal  a  <sos -tra  ca,  s.  [Gr.  fiaAoKo?rpaxof 
(malukostracos)  =  soft  -shelled  :  /xaAaKos  (ma/a- 
kos)  =  soft,  aud  oorpoxoi'  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.  ] 

Zoology : 

*  1,  The  term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the 
class  Crustacea,  Iw^cause  their  integument 
was  softer  than  the  shell  of  the  Mollusca. 

2.  The  highest  division  of  the  Crustacea. 
They  have  a  definite  number  of  body  segments, 
generally  seven  somites  constituting  the 
thorax,  and  an  equal  number,  including  the 
telson,  forming  the  abdomen.  It  contains 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  wood-lice,  sand-hop- 
pers, &i:.,  and  is  divided  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, the  Edriopthalmata  and  the  Podoph- 
thalmata  (q.v.).  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  calls 
it  Thoracipoda  (q.v.). 

mal-a  cos  tra  col   6  gy,  s.    [Gr.  /toAa*o« 

(ma/afcos)=soft ;  ^trrpaKov(ostrakon)  =  a  shell, 
and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  division 
of  zoology  which  has  special  reference  to  the 
Malacostraca  (q.v.).  [CRUSTACEOLOOY  ) 

mal  a  cos  tra  coiis,  "-  [MALACOSTRACA.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malacostraca  (q.v.). 

t  mal-a  cot'  6-my,  s.     [Gr.  /AoAoxia  (mala- 
kia) =  a  mollusc,  and  TO/*>J  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 
Comp.  Anat. ;  The  anatomy  of  mollusca ;  a 
branch  of  Zootomy  (q.v.). 

mal-ad  just  ment,  s.  [Pref.  mat-,  and 
Eng.  adjustment  (q.v.).]  An  evil,  bad,  or 
defective  adjustment. 

mal  ad  mln  Is  tra  tion,  *  male  ad 
miri  ts-tra  -tlon,  s.  [*Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
administration  (q.v.).]  Faulty  or  bad  ad- 
ministration ;  bad  management  of  public 
affairs ;  imperfect  or  faulty  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  official  duties ;  espec.,  of 
those  prescribed  by  law. 

".Th*  violence  of  revolutions  Is  generally  propor- 
tioned if)  tbe  degree  of  the  innladmtnUtratifm  which 
has  produced  them,"— Macaulay  :  ffM.  Kng.,  ch.  xili. 

mal'-a-drmt,  a.     [Fr.,  from  mal  =  bad,  and 

adroit  =  adroit  (q.v.).]  Not  adroit  or  dex- 
terous ;  awkward,  clumsy. 

mal -a-droit-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  maladroit ;  -ly.] 
In  a  maladroit,  awkward,  or  clumsy  manner; 
awkwardly,  clumsily. 

maT-a-drolt-ncBS,  A.  [Eng.  maladroit; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mala- 
droit ;  awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

mal'-a  dy,  *  mal  a  die,  *  mal  a  dye,  .s. 

(Fr.  maladie,  from  malade  =  sick,  ill,  from 
Lat.  male  habitus  =  out  of  condition ;  male 
=  badly,  ill,  and  habitus  =  held,  kept,  pa.  par. 
of  habeo  =  to  hold,  to  keep.] 

1.  A  disease,  sickness,  or  disorder  of  the 
body ;  a  distemper  or  disorder  of  the  body 
arising  from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid 
organic  functions  ;  espec.,  a  lingering  or  deep- 
seated  disorder  or  indisposition. 

"  0,  wist  a  man  how  in  any  maltuHtt 
Folwen  of  excesae  aud  of  glotonies 
He  wolde  t>eo  the  more  mesurable 
Of  liia  iliete."  Chaucer  :  C.  T..  18,447. 

2.  A  moral  defect  or  disorder ;   a  corrupt 
state  of  the  moral  principles  ;  disorder  of  the 
mind  or  understanding. 

"  Satire's  utrong  iloae  the  m#lady  require*." 

/'.  »'hi(«h«ad:  Ei>utle  to  Dr.  Thornton. 

ma   la  f  I'-dc,  adv.  phr.   [Lat.]   In  bad  faith ; 

deceitfully,  treacherously. 

Mala  jlde  possessor ; 

Scots  Law:  A  person  who  possesses  *  sub- 
ject not  his  own  upon  a  title,  which  he  knows 
to  be  bad,  or  which  he  has  reasonable  ground 
to  suppose  to  be  so. 

ma  la  fi   des,  phr.    [Lat]    Bad  faith. 

mal'-a-ga,  s.  (See  def.]  A  kind  of  wine  im- 
ported from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 


ma  lag   ma,    *.      [Gr.,   from  fiaAturt 
lasso)  =  to  make  supple,  to  soften  ;  / 


(ma- 


Med.  :  A  poultice. 

mal  a  -  guct'--  ta,  mal  a  guct'  a  (u  as  w), 

a.  [Fr.  managuette,  maluyuette  =  grains  of 
paradise,  from  Malagneta,  the  Spanish  name 
of  a  village  in  Guinea,  where  they  are  bought 
or  sold.]  (See  etyrn.  and  compound.) 

malaguctta  pepper,  ••. 

Bot.  :  The  seeds  of  Amonium,  Grana  Paro- 
dist, and  A.  Meleguetta.  They  have  a  warm 
and  camphor-like  taste,  and  are  used  to  im- 
part a  fictitious  strength  to  spirits  and  beer. 

mal  aisc,  s.  [Fr.]  A  feeling  of  uneasiness 
or  discumfort,  which  frequently  is  a  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  a  serious  malady. 

Mal  a  ka  nos,  5.  pi.    [RUSH.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Russian  sect  who  forbid  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  use  of  images, 
and  consider  all  wars  unlawful.  They  observe 
the  laws  of  Moses  respecting  meats,  and  are 
unorthodox  on  the  sacraraeuts.  (Shipley.) 

ma  lam  bo,  me  lam  bo,  s.  [The  name 
given  in  Kew  Granada  to  a  kiud  of  bark.) 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

malambo  bark,  s.  An  aromatic,  febri- 
fugal bark  imported  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  New  Granada.  It  is  believed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Galipea,  or  some 
allied  genus. 

mal  a-mo  -thane,  s.  [Eng.  malam(ic)t  and 
ethane.} 

Chem.  :  C^H^C^s^^-  The  ethylic  ether 
of  malamic  acid,  produced  as  a  crystalline, 
mass,  when  dry  ethyl  nialate  is  saturated 
with  ammonia  gas. 

mal  am  Jc,  a.  [Kng.  mal(ate);  am(monia)t 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
the  malate  of  ammonium. 

malamic  acid,  s. 


.    It 

may  be  derived  from  the  acid  nialate  of  ammo- 
nium by  elimination  of  one  atom  of  water.  It 
ia  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

mal  am   ide,  s.    [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  amide.] 


3  =  C2H8l  OH 

An  amide  of  malic  acid,  obtained  by  paHsing: 
ammoniaeal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ethylic  malate.  It  is  crystalline,  and  has  a 
specific  rotatory  power  of  —  47'5.  Malamide 
is  metameric  with  asparagin. 

mal  am  -yl,  «.  [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  amyl.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

malamyl  nitrile,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C4HaO2)'"N.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  ammonium 
malate.  It  resembles  the  'imide  of  fumaric 
acid,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acids,  yields  compounds  of  these  acids, 
with  an  optically  inactive  variety  of  aspartio 
acid. 

mal-a-myr-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  malamyl  ;  -ic.J 
Derived  from  malic-acid  and  amyl-alcohnl. 

malamylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  ;  C^oCCsU  11)05.  Amyl-malic  acid. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  malic  acid 
and  amyl-alcohol  to  a  temperature  of  120". 
It  forms  a  syrup  which  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

mal'  an  ders,  *.  [Fr.  malandres,  from  Lafi. 
malandria  —  blisters  or  pustules  on  the  necks 
of  horses.] 

Fair.  :  A  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  or  at  the 
bend  of  the  knee  of  horses. 

mal  an  11,  *.    [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  anil(ine).] 


Chem.  : 


H 


Phe- 


nyl-malimide.  A  comjvound  obtained  by  melt- 
ing a  mixture  of  malic  acid  and  aniline,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  boiling  water.  It 
crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deli- 
cate needles,  melts  at  170°,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  aud  ether. 

mal  a  nil  ic,  a,  [Eng.,  &»-.  ma!(ic),  and 
anil(ine);  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in,  or  derived 
from  malanil  (q.v.). 


'f>611-  boy;  poilt,  jo^vl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph 
-Clan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -jlon  =  zhuu.   -clous,  -tious,    sloua  =  shu*.    -We,  -dl«,  Ac.  =  bfl,  d 


3014 


malanilide— maidonite 


H  -)O 

CKem,. :  C10HUN04  =  (C4H3O2)'"  >  N.     Phe- 
C6H5-H2  J  O 

nyl  malamic  acid.  Obtained  as  an  ammonium 
salt  by  boiling  malanil  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
It  crystallizes  in  white,  faintly  lustrous,  mi- 
nute needles,  which  melt  at  145°.  Soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Its  salts  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  solubility  in  water.  The  barium 
salt  crystallizes  in  round  nodules  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  The  silver  salt,  Ci0Hi0AgNO4,  is 
a  white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  coloured 
by  exposure  to  light. 

mal  an  il~ide,s.  [Eng.,  &c,  malanil  (q.v.) ; 
suit'.  -icU.} 

Ckem.:  C16H16N2Oa=  I  (C4H8Os)'")g.  Di- 

(.(CgHs^Hs )     ' 

phenyl-malamide.  A  compound  produced,  to- 
gether with  malanil,  by  melting  a  mixture  of 
malic  acid  and  aniline,  the  malanil  being 
separated  by  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  solu- 
ble. It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  hav- 
ing a  faint  lustre  ;  melts  at  175°,  and  when  set 
on  fire,  burns  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  potash,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

mal  a  pert,  *  mal-a-perte,  a.  &  5.  [Fr., 
from  mal  =  badly,  ill,  and  apert  =•  open,  expert, 
from  Lat.  apertus  —  open.]' 

A.  AM&dj.;  Pert,  impudent,  saucy,  quick, 
forward. 

"XlDtutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert." 

Shatetp.  :  3  Henry  I"/.,  T.  i. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  pert,  saucy,  forward,  or 
Impudent  person 

•mal'-a-pert-ly,  *mal  a  pert  lie,  *mal 
a-pert-lye,  adv.     [Eng.  motowrt;  -ly.]     In 
a   malapert,  saucy,    or    impudent   manner  , 
pertly,  saucily. 

'  mal -a  pert-ness,  s.  [Eng.maZoper(;-*«s.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  malapert ;  sauci- 
ness,  impudence. 

"Through  his  owne  malapertnea  ami  bralu-sick- 
n^ttK."—Holinihed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1164). 

*  mal  ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  mal-,  and 
Eug.  appropriate,  v.j  To  misapply  ;  to  misuse. 

"  She  malapi/roi/riatcd  several  other  articles  of  her 
craft"— £  Bronti  :  WuOurirtff  Ueighti,  ch.  xxxiii. 

ma! -a  prop,  s.  [MALAPROPOS.]  The  name 
of  a  female  character  in  Sheridan's  Rivalst  noted 
for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words. 

mal-a-prop-Ism,  tmal-ap-ro-po'-Ism, 

s.    [Eng.  malaprop;  -ism.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  blundering  in  or  mis- 
applying words,  through  a  desire  to  use  big  or 
fine  language. 

2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 

"  Sadly  annoyed  he  is  sometime*  by  her  malapro- 
poitm*."—Miu  Xdgo*orth;  Helen,  ch.  uv. 

mal-ap'-ro-pos  (s  silent),  adv.  [Fr.  mal  a 
propoif,  from  inal  =  badly,  ill,  and  a  propos  —  to 
the  purpose.]  Ill  or  badly  for  the  purpose  or 
occasion  ;  unseasonably,  unsuitably,  out  of 
place. 

mal-ap-ter  iir  -iis,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
fAoAoxos  (malakos)  =  soft ;  irrepoV  (pteron)  =  a 
wing,  a  fin,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ichthy, :  A  genus  of  Siluroid  fishes.  Head 
and  body  naked  ;  teeth  small,  congested  into 
a  crescentic  row  in  each  maxilla ;  branchio- 
stegous  membrane,  with  7-8  rows;  dorsal  fin 
single,  adipose,  remote.  Malapterurus  electri- 
cus  possesses  a  high  degree  of  electrical  power ; 
it  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers  in 
Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Zambesi.  The 
electric  organ  lies  below  the  integument  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  between  two  tendinous 
membranes,  of  which  the  innermost  covers 
a  layer  of  loose  conjunctive  tissue,  that  lias 
been  regarded  as  a  second  electric  organ.  The 
electric  organ  proper  consists  of  many  cells, 
mostly  rhcmboidal,  and  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  mentis  vagus.  This  fish  attains  a 
length  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  flavour. 

ina  -  lar,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  mala  =  the  cheek,  from 

mando  =  to  chew.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cheek 
or  cheek-bone. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  strong  quadrangular  bone  which 


forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek.    In  many 

of  the  lower  animals  it  is  permanently  divided 

into  two,  the  orbital  and  the  malar  parts.    It 

serves  also  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 

bone  to  constitute  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

"The  posterior  angle  of  the   malar  extends  well 

posteriorly."— Traru.  Amer.  I'kdotaph.  Soc.,  xiil.  306. 

malar-bone,  ••••.    [MALAR,  s.} 

ma-lar  -i-a,  s.  [Ital.  mat'  aria,  for  mala  aria 
=  bad  air  :  -multi  (Lat.  mains)  —  bad,  and  aria 
=  air.]  A  morbid  poison  of  unknown  cha- 
racter generated  in  paludal  or  littoral  districts, 
affecting  the  system  through  the  blood  often 
as  long  as  twelve  months  after  one  has  been 
exposed  to  it,  and  exerting  its  deadly  influence 
in  many  cases  through  life.  Hydrophobia  is 
the  only  other  form  of  disease  in  which  the 
period  of  incubation  may  be  as  long  or  longer. 
Malaria  emanates  from  marshy  land  in  a  de- 
composed state  under  the  influence  of  heat 
above  60*  F.  acting  on  the  moisture;  when 
thoroughly  drained,  flooded,  or  frozen,  malaria 
is  not  generated.  An  elevation  of  from  1,000 
to  1,200  feet  is,  generally  speaking,  a  protec- 
tion against  it.  Malaria  causes  ague,  inter- 
mittent and  congestive  fevers,  and  one  kind 
of  yellow  fever,  marked  by  periodicity.  The 
Roman  Campagna  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  are  noted  haunts  of  malaria  and  mala- 
rious fevers;  and  rice-fields  are  also  well- 
known  sources  of  it. 

ma-lar   I   al,  t  ma -lar'- 1 -an,  a.    [Eng. 

malaria) ;  -at,  -an.  ] '  Pertain  ing"  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  produced  or  infected  by  malaria. 

T  ThereisamotariaJcachexiaandamaZariaJ 
remittent  fever.  • 

ma-lar'-lt-ous,  a.  [Eng.  malari(a);  adj.  suff. 
-ous.}  Full  of,  or  infected  by  malaria ;  causing 
or  producing  malaria. 

"  Till  there  is  out  a  fever  alley  or  a  malariam  ditch 
left  in  any  British  city."— C.  Kingite)/.    (Life,  it  279.) 

mal-as-sim-i-la'-tion,  $.  [Pref.  mal-,  and 
Eng.  assimilation  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Imperfect  or  defective  assimilation 
of  food ;  imperfect  digestion,  conversion,  and 
appropiation  of  nutriment ;  cacochymia, 

mal -ate,  s.    [Eng.  ma/(ic);  -ate.] 
Cheat. :  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

*  mal -ax,  v.t.     [Lat.  malaxo,  from  Gr.  jua- 

Aoo-o-a>  (inalasso)  —  to  soften.]     The  same  as 
MALAXATE  (Q..V.). 

"Apply  an  em  plash  malaxed  with  uuguent.  dlal- 
tham'  —  W turnout  Sttryery,  bk.  i..  ch.  ix. 

*  ma  -  lax1  -  ate,   v.t.     [Lat.  malaxafas,  pa. 
par.  of  malaxo,  from  Gr.  jxaAaxruw,  /ioAaTTw 
(malasso,  malatto)=to  soften;  ^aAaxdt  (ntt'.'a- 
kos)  =  soft]    To  soften  ;  to  knead  to  softness. 

*  mal  ax  a  t  ion,  s.     [Lat.  matoxatio,  from 
mataxatus,   pa.  par.  of  malaxo  =  to  soften.] 
[MALAXATE.]   The  act  of  malaxating  orsoften- 
ing  ;  the  act  or  process  of  forming  ingredients 
into  a  mass  for  pills. 

mal'-az-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  malaxate);  -or.}  A 
mixing-mill.  A  cylinder  having  a  rotating 
shaft  and  stirring-arms  to  incorporate  ma- 
terials. Mortar-mills,  pug-mills,  and  many 
other  machines  come  under  this  description — 
e.g.  machines  for  mixing  the  ingredients  of 
pills. 

ma  lax-e-as,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  malaxes); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ME.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidaceae  (q.v.). 

ma  lax  -I»,  $.    [Gr.  =  a  softening,  in  allusion 

to  the  softness  of  the  plant.]    [MALAXATI:.  ] 

Bot. :  Bog-orchis  ;  a  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe 
Malaxeae,  family  Liparidee.  The  outer  sepals 
spread  widely ;  the  lip  is  inferior,  entire ; 
spur  wanting ;  pollen  masses  four,  in  a  single 
row.  3/afa.rM  paludoga,  a  common  form,  has 
four  to  five  oval,  very  concave  leaves,  and  a 
spike  of  small  greenish  flowers.  Found  in 
bogs,  &c.,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Ma-lay',  s.  &  a.    [See  def.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  adjacent  islands. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malays 
or  their  country. 

Malay  apple,  Malay  apple-tree,  ». 

Bot. :  Jamboso.  malaccensis. 


Ma-lay -an,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Malay  ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to 
Malacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 

Malayan-boar,  Malayan  sun- 
bear,  8. 

Zool. :  Helarctos  (Ursus)  malayamts,  a  bear 
found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  It  is  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  the  fur  is  black,  fading  into 
brown  on  the  nose.  The  chest  bears  a  crts- 
centic  white  mark  ;  the  Bornean  variety  Lai 
an  orange-coloured,  heart-shaped  patch.  Ib 
usually  feeds  on  grains  and  fruits,  and  is  very 
fond  of  honey.  It  occasionally  indulges  in 
animal  food  ;  and  is  said  to  attack  man,  when 
hard  pressed,  and  there  is  no  means  of  escape. 

Malayan-porcupine,  & 

Zool. :  Atherura  fascicitlata,  a  rat-like  porcu- 
pine, about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  spinet 
of  the  body  short  and  depressed ;  tail  short 
and  scaly. 

Malayan  sun-bear,  s.  [MALAYAN-BUB.] 
Malayan-tapir,  s. 

Zool. :  Tapir  us  malayanus,  the  largest  of  the 
Tapiridse.  'Maneless,  general  colour  glossy 
black,  back,  rump,  and  sides  white.  Habitat 
Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  the  south-west  pro- 
vinces of  China.  Called  also  the  Asiatic  or 
Indian  Tapir. 

mal'-brouck,  *.  [Fr.  malbrouc,  a  corrupt, 
of  Marlborough.] 

Zool.:  Cercocebus  Cynosurus,  the  Dog-tailed 
Baboon  of  Shaw,  found  in  Bengal.  (Griffith; 
Cuvier.) 

mal-co-ha,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cuculidsc. 
The  bill  is  long,  thick,  and  rounded,  with 
bristles  at  tlie  base ;  nostrils  orbicular  and 
lateral ;  a  large  naked  space  round  the  eyei 
tarsi  slender,  as  are  the  claws. 

mil  con  for  ma  tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  i_ 
Eng.  conjormation  (q.v.).]  Disproportion  i 
parts ;  imperfect  or  abnormal  formation, 

mal'-con  tent,  *  male  con  tent,  a.  &  *. 
[Fr.,  from  mal  =  ill,  badly,  and  content  =  con- 
tent, pleased.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;    Discontented,  mal  contented, 
dissatisfied. 

"  Yeelded  leave,  however  malcontent." 

Spenter:  F.  (£,  IV.  Tt  44    I 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  discontented  or 
dissatisfied;  specif.,  one  who  is  discontented 
with  or  murmurs  against  the  government  or 
its  administration. 

"  The  male&mltntt  at  the  coffeehouses  of  London 
murmured  at  this  profusion."— Atacaulay  :  Sitt.  £na., 
ch.  xxzllL 

*  mal  con-tent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
contented  (q.v.).]    Discontented,  dissatislied ; 
specif.,  discontented  with  the  government  or 
its  administration  ;  seditious. 

"Against  mutinous  and  malconUnted  subjects. "— 
Bacon:  Henry  VII,,  p.  80. 

*  mal  con-tent'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  malco*' 
tented;  -ly.]    In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied 
manner;  with  discontent. 

*  mal  con  tent-ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  nwtam- 
Unted  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inalcontented    or    discontented ;    discontent, 
dissatisfaction  ;  espec.,  with  the  government 
or  its  administration. 

"They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to* 
spirit  of  mattcontentednett.  —  Adduon:  Spectator, 
No.  446. 

mal-da'-nl-ee,  mal  dan  I  d»  s.  pi.    [A 

word  of  no  etymology.    (Agassiz.)} 

Zool, :  A  family  of  Annulata,  established 
by  Savigny.  It  contains  a  single  genus, 
Clymene.  (Van  aoeven.) 

mal'-ddn-ite.  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Maldon  ;  suff.  -ite  (Af£n.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  grains 
in  quartz,  and  having  an  apparent  cubic 
cleavage.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  8'2  to  » 
9'7(?);  colour,  pinkish-white,  tarnishing  on 
exposure.  Malleable.  Comp03-  :  ^y  assay, 
gold,  64'5 ;  bismuth,  35  '5.  Found  at  ifuggety 
Reef,  Maldon,  Victoria. 
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<-tpref.     fM*i...] 

male,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  masle  (Fr.  mdle),  from 
Litt.  masculus  =  male,  from  mas  =  a  male 
creature,  a  man.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sex  that 
ucreates  or  begets  young,  as  distinguished 
'in  the  female,  which  conceives  and  bears 
,ng  ;  masculine. 

"  Have  ye  not  read  tli«t  he  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning  mode  them  r/ta/eniidfeiiuUe? "— Mate.  xix.  4. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  PosHe^sin<<  some  quality  or  attri- 
bute characteristic  of  males  :  hence,  excellent, 
noble,  sujwrior. 

IIL  Bot.  (Of  an  individual  plant):  Bearing 
•tamens  but  not  fruit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  that  sex  which  pro- 
crt'ntes  or  bogcts  young  ;  a  he-animal. 

"  When  they  brought  forth  children  (hey  oiwuly  sk-vr 
II  th«  iH.alet."—8t»v>:  Memorable  Anfi-juUiet,  p.  20. 

2.  Bot. :    A    staminiferous    plant    or    iu- 
:scence. 

male-fern,  5. 

Bot.  :  Nephrodium  Filix  Mas,  a  fern,  one  to 
'  ree  feet  high  ;  the  stipes  more  or  less  scaly 
neath ;  the  seKiuents  entire  or  serrate  at 
;he  tip ;  the  frond  generally  bipinnate ;  the 
pinnules  obtusely  lobed.  Found  in  woods 
and  shady  places,  bearing  fruit  in  July  and 
August. 

male  fluellin,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  spuria.  It  is  a  hairy  or  vil- 
lotis  and  glandular  British  plant,  with  ovate 
or  orbicular  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  found 
in  sandy  and  chalky  corulields. 

male-rhymes,  s.  pi.  Rhymes  in  which 
only  the  last  syllables  correspond ;  as,  disdain, 
complain. 

male-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  threads 
enter  the  grooves  or  channels  of  the  corre- 
sponding or  female  screw. 

*  male-spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirit 
of  a  man  ;  masculine,  vigorous,  manly. 

"  That  niale-Kpirited  dame. 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them  on." 

Ben  Jonton :  tiejanui,  11. 

male-system,  s. 

But.  :  All  the  parts  of  a  flower  connected 
with  the  stamens  ;  all  appendages,  processes, 
Ac.,  forming  part  of  the  same  series  of  organs, 
as  the  true  stamens,  or  originating  between 
them  and  the  pistil.  Called  by  Roper  the 
andrcecium. 

*  male,  s.    [MAIL  (2),  s.] 

mal  e  ate,  s.     [Eng.  male(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  maleic  acid. 

•male-ad  min-Istra-tlon,  «.      [MALJLD- 

MINISTRATION.] 

male  branch  i^m,  a.    [For  etyrn.  seedef.] 

Hist.  &  Philos.  :  A  school  of  philosophy,  so 

called  from  Nicholas  Malebranche  (1638-1715), 

a  priest  of  the  Oratory  ;  occasionalism  (q.v.). 

*  male-con-for-ma'-tion,  s.    [MALOONTOH- 

MATION.) 

t  male'-con-tgnt,  a,  A  «.    [MALCONTENT.] 

"  zn&l-e-di'-9$n-cy\  «.  [Lat.  moledicentia, 
from  maledicens  =  maledicent  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
maledicence;  Sp.  ifc  Port,  maledicencia;  Ital. 
naldicenza.]  The  quality  of  being  maledicent ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  using  evil,  reproachful, 
or  abusive  language  ;  proneness  to  slander  or 
abuse. 

"  We  are  now  to  have  a  t*»t«  of  the  malediccncy  of 
Lather's  spirit -1— Atterbury :  Character  o/  Luther. 

*  mal  6  dl'-9ent,  a.      [Lat.  maledicens,  pr. 
par.  of  mated ico  =  to  speak  ill  or  badly  :  male 
=  badly,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak;   Ital. 
maldicente ;    Sp.   maldieiente.]      Speaking  re- 
~    -aehfully;  using  reproachful  or  slanderous 
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"  Possessed   with  so  furious,  so  maledicent  and  K> 
•lorenly  spirit*.  "—  Sir  K,  tiandyt  :  State  of  Religion. 

*  mal  e  die  -ted,  *  mal  c-dict.  a.  [Lat. 
malcfl  ictus,  pa.  par.  of  matedico  =  to  speak  ;  ill.] 
Addressed  with  maledictions  ;  accursed. 

mal-S-dlc'-tion,  *  mal-e-dlc  ci  on, 
*  mal-e-dic-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  maledictwn, 
from  Lat.  maledictionem,  accus.  of  malcdictio 


=  a  curse,  from  maledictus,  pa.  par.  of  mate- 
dico=  to  speak  ill  against:  male  =  badly,  ill, 
and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak  ;  Ital.  malediziunt • ; 
8p.  maldicion.]  Evil  speaking,  cm-sing ;  a 
curse,  an  execration,  an  imprecation. 

"  It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  ! " 

Longfellow;  Uoldtn  Lefmd,  i\. 

*  m&l-e-fiic'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  malefactin,  from 

male  =  badly,  ill,  factio  =  a  doing,  fromfactun, 
pa.  par.  of  facto  =  to  do.]    A  criminal  deed  ; 
an  offence  against  the  laws  ;  a  crime. 
"  Guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  Donning  of  the  scent; 
Been  struck  so  to  the  Will,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  mafqfiuttoru,'" 

XtoAesp.:  Samlet,  11.  2. 

m&l-S-i&c'-tor,    *    mal-e-fac-tour,     s. 

[Lat  malefactor,  from  male  =  badly,  ill,  and 
factor  =  a  doer  ;/acio  =  to  do;  Fr.  malefaiteur  ; 
Ital.  malfattore.] 

1.  An  evil-doer ;  one  who  commits  a  crime  or 
crimes  ;  a  criminal ;  one  who  ottends  against 
or  violates  the  laws. 

"  If  he  were  not  a  -malefactor,  we  would  not  have 
delivered  him  up  unto  thee." — John  xv  in.  .  ". 
*  2.  One  who  does  harm  to  another ;  the 
opposite  to  a  benefactor. 

"King  Edward  the  Funrth,  a  malefactor  to  this 
College?—  Fuller:  Xitt.  Cambridge,  Iv.  19.  (Margin.) 

*  male  fca'  sance,  a.    [MALFEASANCE.] 

*  ma-lef'-lc,  a.     [Lat.  maleficus,  from  male  = 
badly,  ill,   and  facio  =  to  do.]    Causing  ill, 
kin  ii,  or  mischief;  mischievous,  hurtful. 

*  ma-lef -i-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  maleficus  =  a 
witch.]    To  bewitch. 

"What  will  not  a  man  do  when  once  he  IB  naif- 
Jtcatedt "—Taj/lor:  Isaac  Comnentu,  1L  4. 

*  mal  -ef  190,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maleflcium 

=  an  evil  deed,  witchcraft,  from  mate  = 
badly,  ill,  and  facio  =  to  do  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
maleficio.]  An  evil  deed  ;  a  crime  ;  artifice, 
enchantment. 

"  Ille]  Old  their  moutbes  with  meeds  of  malefic*." 
Bpenter:  Mother  llubberdt  Tale,  1,161 

*  ma-lef -¥-9^90,  s.  [Lat.  maleficentia,  from 
mateficus  ;  Sp.  malejiciencia ;  ItaL  maleficenza  ; 
Fr.  malfaisance.]     The  quality  or   state   of 
being  maleficent ;  the  act  of  doing  evil  or 
harm. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  felt  it,  who  fell  into  trouhle, 
not  for  want  of  innocence,  but  for  want  of  a  parlia- 
ment to  keep  'him  from  maleficence." — Socket :  Life 
«-/  WUlimnt.  pt.  1L,  p,  tt. 

*  ma-lef'-I  9ent,  a.     [Lat.  male  *=  badly, 
ill,  and  faciens,   pr.  par.  of  facio  =  to  do.] 
Causing  or  apt  to  cause  harm  or  liurt ;  given 
or  prone  to  maleiicenee  ;  hurtful,  mischievous. 

" Let  os  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  mid  of 
a  mischievous  or  maleficent  nation."—  Burke  :  On  the 
Policy  of  the  Attiet.  (App.) 

*  mal-e-fi  -cial  (o  as  ah),  a.     [MALEFIC.] 
Injurious,  hurtful. 

" Passing  a  law  BO  malejic ial onto  them."— Fuller; 
Churcti  itiit.,  IJI.vl.  ]*. 


ic'-i  ate  (o  as  sh),  v.t.  [Low  Lat 
malcjiciatust  pa.  par.  of  malejicio,  from  Lat. 
malejicium  =  an  evil  deed,  hurt,  witchcraft.] 
To  bewitch,  to  hurt,  to  harm. 

"  Every  person  that  comes  uear  him  Is  malfjlciated." 
— liurton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

mal-c-fic  i  a  tion  (o  as  sh),  5.  [MALE- 
FIC i  ATE.]  A  bewitching. 

"  A  sixth  may  be  a  preceding  incapacity  of  marriage 
duties;  whether  natural,  or  advantageous;  whether 
by  way  of  perpetual  mafeflciation,  or  casualty."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Cotes  of  Conscience,  dec.  4,  ch.  z. 

mal-e-fic-ience  (o  as  ah),  &  [MALE- 
FICENCE.] A  doing  harm  or  hurt;  male- 
ficence. 

mal-S-tfc'-ient  (c  as  sh),  a.  [MALE- 
FICENT.] Doing  harm  or  hurt ;  hurtful,  male- 
ficent. 

*  male -for-ma'  tion,  s.    [MALFORMATION,] 

mal'-e-ic,  a.    [Altered  from  Eng.  malic  (q.v.).] 
Derived  from  malic  acid. 

maleic -acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CfHaOi  =  C2Ha<^QQH.  Pyromalic 

acid.  A  dibasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  malic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with 
fnmaric  acid,  and  differs  from  malic  acid  only 
in  the  eler.ents  of  water,  C^gOg  =  €411404  -f 
OHa.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  and  its  taste, 
sour  at  first,  soon  excites  a  very  unpleasant 
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sensation  of  nausea.  Maleic  acid  forms  in- 
directly substitution  derivatives,  of  which 
monobromo-maleic  acid  is  ;i  .1  example  and 
type.  It  yields  salts  with  the  alkalis  and 
metals,  some  of  which  are  crystalline. 

^T  (1)  Motto-ammonium  maleate  : 

Chem. :  C4U£$H£04.     It  forms  crystalline 

lamina1,  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble 

in  alcohol. 

(2)  Di-ammonium-maleate : 

Chem. :  C±H^H^O4.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  Jelly  on  saturating  a  solution  of 
the  acid  with  ammonia. 

(3)  Barium  maleate : 

Chem. :  C4H2Ba"O4-  It  crystallizes  in  aoiah 
shining  needles  united  in  stellate  groups, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

maleic  anhydride,  .••-. 

Chem. :  C4H2O3  =  C2U2<£o>O*  A  com" 
pound  obtained  by  the  repeated  distillation  of 
fumario  or  maleic  acid,  the  first  portion  of 
each  distillate  being  rejected.  It  is  a  colour 
less  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  57°,  and 
boils  at  190°.  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
reconverted  into  maleic  acid. 

*  mal-en-ool-ye,  s.    [MELANCHOLY.] 

*  mal  -en  ginc,    *  mal-en  gin,    *  mal- 
len-gyn,  s.    [Fr.  maletigin,  from  Lat.  malus 
—  bad,  and  ingenium  —  disposition.]    Guile, 
deceit. 

"  The  floreya 
W»a  uiixler  first  of  McUenain. 

tfOMwr;  C.  A.,  WL  IT. 

*  male-6  -dour,  e.    [MALODOUR.J 

*  male-po-§I'-tion,  s.    [MALPOSITION.] 

*  male-prac'-ti9e,  s.    [MALPRACTICE.] 

male§'-her-bi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Lamoignon 
de  Malesherbes,  a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Males- 
herbiacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  lew  Peru- 
vian pubescent  shrubs,  with  solitary  yellow 
flowers  iu  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

males-her  to!  a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
maleslwrlji(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea;.] 

Bot. :  Crownworts,  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  or  half-shmbby  plants,  with  alter- 
nate lobed  exstipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  solitary  yellow  or  blue  flowers ; 
calyx,  tubular,  membranous,  inflated,  flve- 
lobed ;  petals,  five,  persistent,  arising  from 
without ;  a  short  membranous  rib  or  coronet, 
perigynous,  imbricated  ;  stamens,  five  or  ten, 
perigynous ;  ovary,  superior,  with  parietal 
placentae  ;  styles,  three,  long;  fruit,  capsular, 
one-celled,  three-valved,  membranous,  many- 
seeded.  Found  in  Chili  and  Peru.  Known 
genera  two,  species  five.  (Liiidley.) 

*  mal'-e-son,  s.    [MALISON.] 

*  male   sworn,  *  mal   sworn,  a.    [Fret 

mal-t  and  Kug.  sworn.]    Forsworn,  perjured. 

*  mal  -et,  s.     [Fr.  mallettet  dimin.  of  malle  = 
a  sack,  a  bag.]    [MAIL  (2),  s.]    A  little  bag  or 
budget ;  a  portmanteau. 

*  male'-tal-ent,  s.    [MALTALENT.] 

*  male   tolt,  «.    [Norm.  &  O.  Fr.,  from  LaL 
male  =.  badly,  ill,  and  Low  Lat.  tollita,  froa 
Lat.  tollo  =  to  raise  ;  Fr.  maletote.}    An  illegal 
exaction,  toll,  or  imposition.    The  term  was 
first  applied  to  the  exactions  of  Philip  le  Bel 
in  1290,  for  his  war  against  the  English. 

*  male-treat ,  v.t.    [MALTREAT.] 

*  male-treat'-ment,  s.    [MALTREATMENT.] 

ma-lov'-o-len.9e,  s.  [Lat.  malevolentia,  from 
malevolent  =  malevolent  (q.v.);  Sp.  male- 
Valencia.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  male- 
volent;  ill  will;  ill  feeling;  evil  disposition 
towards  another ;  an  inclination  or  disposition 
to  injure  or  hurt  others. 

"Malevolence,  therefore,  commences  with  some  idea 
of  evil,  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  object ; 
and  it  settles  into  a  permanent  liatred  of  his  person. 
and  of  every  thing  relative  to  him."— Cogan  :  CM  the 
Patttont.vt.Lt  ch-ii.,  5  8. 

m»-leV-5-le'nt,  a.  [Lat.  malevolens,  from 
male  =  badly,  ill ;  volens,  pr.  pu*.  of  volo  =  to 
wish.]  Full  of  or  disposed  to  malevolence  ; 
having  an  ill  will  or  evil  disposition  towards 
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others  :  wishing  ill,  evil  or  injury  to  others  ; 
ill-disposed;  rejoicing  in  the  evil  or  mis- 
fortune of  others  ;  malicious,  envious. 

"  This  IB  Worcester, 

Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects." 

Shakesp.  ;  1  Henry  IV..  L  1. 

ma-lev'-i-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  malevolent; 
-ly.]  In  a  malevolent  manner;  with  uuli-- 
volence  ;  with  ill-will  ;  with  a  desire  or  dis- 
position to  injure  others  ;  maliciously. 

"The  oak  vindicated  him  from  aspersions  malevo- 
lently cast  ujioii  him."—  Hovel:   Vocal  Forett. 

*  ma-lSv'-i-lo,  s.      [Hal.,  from  Lat   maU- 
rofus.]    A  malicious  person. 

*  m^-lev'-i-lous,  a.     [Lat.  malevolus,  from 
•ma.lt  =  badly,  ill,  and  volo  =  to  wish.]     The 
same  as  MALEVOLENT  (q.v.). 

"  Hitherto  we  see  these  malevoloiu  critic*  keep  their 
ground."—  Warburton  :  On  Prodiglet.  p.  109. 

*  mal  -ex-e-ou'-tion,  a.     [Pref.  mat-,  and 
Kng.    execution   (q.v.).]       Evil,     wrong,    or 
faulty  execution  :  maladministration. 


fea$  01190,  ».  [Fr.  malfaisance,  from 
•maJJairt  =  to  do  ill  :  mat  (Lat.  male)  =  badly, 
ill,  and  /air*  (Lat.  Jacio)  —  to  do.] 

Law  :  The  doing  of  an  act  which  one  ought 
not  to  do  ;  evildoiug  ;  a  wrong  ;  an  illegal  act. 

mal  for-ma-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mil-,  and  Eng. 
formation  (q.v.).l  A  bad,  faulty,  irregular,  or 
abnormal  formation,  conformation,  or  struc- 
ture of  parts  ;  a  deviation  from  the  normal  or 
regular  structure  or  form  of  an  organ. 

mAl  goo  zar  ee'.  $.    [Native  name.]    Land 

subject  to  assessment.    (East  hulies.) 

*  mal  gr  a'  -Clous,  a.     [Pref.  mal-t  and  Eng. 
gracious.}     Ungracious,  ungraceful.    (Gower.) 

•  mal  gre,  *  maul  gre,  adv.    [MAUUKE.] 

mal  -lo,  a.      [Lat.  mal(um)  =  an  apple;  Eng. 
guff,  -ie.)    Derived  from  fruit. 
malic  acid,  «. 
Chem.  :  C4H6O5  = 

covered  by  Scheele  in  1785.  It  is  very  widely 
diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  potassium  and  calcium. 
It  is  found  in  abundance  in  nearly  all  garden 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  and  straw- 
berries, and  in  many  roots,  as,  for  instance, 
marsh  mallow,  liquorice,  and  madder  ;  also 
in  carrots,  lettuce,  tobacco,  poppy,  sage, 
thyme,  in  the  flowers  of  camomile,  and  elder, 
ami  in  the  seeds  of  parsley,  flax,  and  pepper, 
Ac  It  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
vegetable  extract  with  lead  acetate,  ana  de- 
composing with  sulphydric  acid.  The  aque- 
ous solution  left  to  evaporate  yields  groups  of 
colourless  shining  needles,  or  prisms,  which 
melt  at  100°.  They  are  odourless,  have  a  sour 
taste,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Active 
malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left,  [a]  =  -  5°.  By  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid. 
Malic  acid  yields  neutral  and  acid  salts,  and 
possesses  a  strong  tendency  to  form  the  latter. 

H  (1)  Ammonium  mnlate  : 
(.'Item.  :  The  neutral  salt  is  soluble  and  un- 
crystallizable. 

(2)  Ammonium  malate  (acid  salts): 

Chem.  :  C^HaCNHtX)*.  It  crystallizes  in 
transparent  prisms  with  well  denned  and 
strongly  reflecting  faces.  It  deflects  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  left  [a]  =  -  6". 

(3)  Calcium  malate  : 


Chem.  : 


2OH«.  The  crystalline  form 


of  this  salt  is  hemihedral,  and  it  producer 
dextro-rotation.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

malic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  2C?H5,C4H4C>B.  Obtained  by  pass- 
Ing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  malic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Vial  -Ice,  «.      [Fr.,  from  Lat   maZiito  =bad- 
ness,  ill-will,  from  malus  =  bad  ;  Sp.  &  Port, 
malicia;  Ital.  malizia.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  An  evil  disposition  ;  enmity  of  heart  ;  a 
disposition  to  injure  others  without  a  cause, 
or  only  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification, 
or  from  a  spirit   of  revenge  ;    malevolence, 
maliciousness,  malignity. 


Craved,  and  malignant  heart;  and  it 
be  either  express  or  Implied  in  l»w.    Express 
me,  with  a  sedate  deliberate  mtiitl  And 


2.  Enmity,  hatred,  ill-will. 

"  I  never  sought  their  malice." 

Shake*?. :  Henry  Tilt.*  T.  1 

*  3.  A  malicious  person. 

"Shruggest  thou.  malice  t" 

Shaketp. :  Tempett.  1.  2. 

II.  Law:  A  premeditated  or  formed  design 
to  do  mischief  or  injury  to  another,  called 
also  malice  prepense  or  aforethought. 

"  Malice  prepense,  malitia  pr&cwjitata.  Is  not 
so  property  spite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceased  In 
particular,  as  any  evil  design  In  general ;  the  dictate 
of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  inali 
may  be  either  < 

malice  Is  when  oi__     _.    

formed  design,  doth  kill  another:  which  formed  de. 
sign  is  evidenced  by  external  circumstances  discover, 
ing  that  inward  Intention  .  ,  .  Also  In  many  cases 
where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the  law  will  Imply  it :  a& 
where  a  man  wilfully  prisons  another;  in  such  a 
deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  malire.  though  no 
particular  enmity  can  be  proved."— Blackttone  ;  Com- 
ment., bk.  i  v.,  rli.  14. 

*  mai  (90,  v,t.    [MALICK,  *.]    To  feel  malice 
towards  ;  to  regard  with  malice  or  ill-will 

" I  neither  envy  his  fortune  nor  mafice  his  person." 
—Fourth  Report  BiA.  MS&.  Com.,  p.  991. 

"  mal  190  16SS,  a.  [Eng.  malice  ;  -less.]  Free 
from  malice,  ill-will,  or  malevolence. 

"  How  few  an  there  that  hare  truly  maliceftu 
hearts  aud  find  this  entire  upright  affection  towards 
their  brethren."—  Leighton  :  Com.  on  Peter  L  XL 

*  mal  i  cho,  *  ma!  le-cho,  #.     [Sp.  mnl- 

hecho  =  an  evil  action,  from  mal  =  bad,  ill, 
and  hecho  =  a  deed,  from  Lat.  Jacio  =  to  do.  J 
Mischief,  hurt,  wickedness. 

"Harry,  this  is  mlchlng  rnalicho,"  —  Shaketp. : 
BamM,ULl. 

*  mal' -  Ic  -  ing,    *.      [Eng.    malice);    -ing.] 

Malice,  ill-will. 

"  And  without  any  private  maHcing." 

Daniel :  A  Funeral  Poem. 

ma-li -clous,  *  ma-lt-tious,  a.  [Fr.  man- 
CIAUX,  from  malice  =  malice ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
malicioao;  ItaL  malizio$o.] 

1.  Feeling  or  disposed  to  malice ;  Ill-dis- 
posed towards  others;  indulging  malice,  ill- 
will,   or  enmity  against  others;   malignant, 
malevolent,  spiteful. 

"  Oft  have  I  mused  what  purpose  bad 

That  foul  maliciout  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round." 

Scott ;  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  T.  IS. 

2.  Characterized  or  inspired  by  malice ;  pro- 
ceeding from  malice  or  malevolence ;  done 
with  the  design  of  injuring  or  hurting  another. 

"  Malictout  Blander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or 
falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  misery  ."—Paley: 
Moral  PhUaeophy,  bk.  tiL.  ch.  xii. 

*3.  Hurtful,  eviL 

"The  air  appearing  so  nwHcioui  In  this  morblftck 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard." — Barney  : 
On  Contumptiont. 

malicious  abandonment,  «. 

Law :  The  desertion  of  a  wife  without  cause. 

malicious  mischief,  «. 

Law:  The  committing  of  an  injury  to  public 
or  private  property,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
theft,  but  from  pure  wantonness  or  malice. 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  felony,  in  others  only 
a  misdemeanour.  The  maliciout  destruction 
of  machinery,  or  of  goods  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  is  an  offence  against  public  trade 
as  well  as  against  the  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual sufferer;  the  immediate  object  of  the 
offender  being  often  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty generally,  irrespective  altogether  of  its 
ownership.  This  crime,  and  all  those  of  a 
like  nature,  are  now  prosecuted  under  the 
statute  24  &  25  Viet.  c.  07,  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  on  this  subject 

malicious  prosecution,  s. 

Law:  A  prosecution  preferred  maliciously 
or  without  sufficient  cause  or  grounds.  An 
action  at  law  lies  against  the  person  who  ma- 
liciously prosecutes  another. 

ma-li'-clous-lff,  adv.    [Eng.  malicious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  malicious  manner;  with  malice  or 

malevolence, 

"  Prond  tyranU  who  malicioutly  destroy.* 

.fomervile ;  Fable  12. 

2.  Like  one  full  of  hatred;  with  the  strength 
of  hate. 

"I  will  be  treble  sineWd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  malidotulif.' 

Shaketp.  ;  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  1'L  1L 

ma  li  -clous-ness,'  ma  li  -tious  ness,  s. 
[Eng.  malicious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  malicious  ;  malice,  malevolence,  ill- 
will. 

"  Bee  opened  to  them  the  malitioutnet*  of  the  Lon- 
doners."—Stow  .-  Richard  II.  (an.  1391). 


*  ma-lif  er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mnlum  =  111 ;  fen 
=  to  bring,  and  Eng.  adj.  suit',  -ous.]  Bring- 
ing ill,  evil,  or  harm  ;  hurtful,  pestilential. 

ma  lign'  (<j  silent),  a.  [O.  F.  moling  (fern, 
liudigne),  from  Lat.  mnliytiu*  —  ill-disposed, 
wicked  ;  from  maligtnus  =  ill-born  :  from  malt 
=  badly,  ill,  and  pigrnrxfpa.  t.  genui)—  t"  pro- 
duce; Sp  A  Port,  maligno;  Fr.  malin,  fern. 
maligne.] 

*  1.  Having  an  ill  will  or  evil  disposition  to- 
wards others  ;  malicious,  malevolent 

"Instead 
Of  spirits  maltyn  a  better  race  to  brink'." 

Milton.  P  /,..  vll.  189. 

2.  Unfavourable,  unpropitious,  pernicious; 
as,  a  malign  influence. 

*  3.  Malignant 

"  He  that  tunieth  tbe  humours  back  .   .   .    endao- 
gcreth   malign   ulcers    and    pernicious    liu[M>sthuiua*    • 
lions."—  Bacon :  Euayt. 

*4.  Hurtful,  pernicious. 

"  The  ground  of  damp  malign, 
Their  bed  nocturnal." 

Hart, ;  Ptalm  evil,  paraphrated. 

ma  lign'   (g  silent),    *  ma  llgne,  v.t.  &  i. 
[l.at.  maligno;  from  malignus  =  ill-disposed.] 
[MALJON,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  regard  with  malice,  malignity,  or  ill 
will ;   to  treat  with  malice ;  to  injure  mali- 
ciously. 

"Strangers  conspired  together  against  him.  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness." — Ecclut,  xlv.  18. 

2.  To  apeak  evil  of;  to  traduce,  to  vilify,  to 
slander,  to  defame. 

*'  Though  many  foes  did  htm  maligne  therefor* 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard." 

Spenter  t  F,  Q..  VI..  r.  U> 

*  3.  To  grudge,  to  envy. 

"  If  the  heavens  did  bis  dayes  eovie, 
And  my  short  bits  maliyne." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  III.  IT.  ». 

•B.  Intrans.:  To  entertain  malice,  or  > 
malicious  disposition ;  to  be  malicious  ot 
malevolent  (Milton.) 

ma-lig'-nan  9y,  *  ma  lig  nance,  $.  [Kny 

malignant;  ~cy ;  •ce.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant; 
malevolence,  malice,  ill-will ;  bitter  enmity 
towards  others. 

"Malignity  seems  rather  more  pertinently  app!l«4 
to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malignancy  to 
indications  of  this  depravity.  In  temper  aud  conduct 
tu  particular  instances."  —  Cogan ;  On  the  Pauiont, 
ch.  it,  |  S. 

*  2.  The  state  of  beinga  malignant ;  opposi  tion 
to  the  Puritan  government.    [MALIGNANT,  B.J 

"  During  the  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  again, 
a  considerable  number  of  members  were  disqualified 
for  malignancy."—  Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  W.  1881 

•3.  Unfavourableness,  unpropitiousness. 

"  T\tt  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distem- 
per  yours.  "—Shakc*p.:  Twelfth  Night,  fi.  1. 

B.  Med. :  Virulence ;  a  tendency  to  morti- 
fication, or  a  fatal  issue. 

ma  tig'-nant,  a.  &  B.    [Lat.  malignans,  pr. 
par.  of  maligno  =  to  be  ill-disposed  ;  malign*! 
=  ill-disposed,  malign  (q.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disposed  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure  others; 
full  of  malice,  malevolence,  or  bitter  enmity ; 
malicious. 

"  The  Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagelj 
malignant  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.  —  Macau* 
lay:  I! tit.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Characterized  by  malignancy,  malice,  or 
Ill-will ;  done  from  malice  or  malignam-y. 

"  A  subsistence  closed  against  them  with  malignottt 
care."— J/acaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*3.  Un propitious,  unfavourable;  exercising 
a  j>eruicious  intlueiice. 

" 0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars !  * 

Shake»t>. :  1  Henry  VI..  IT.  s. 

4.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  harmful. 

"The  nuxlous  and  malignant  plants  do  many  oi 
them  discover  something  in  tlit-ir  nature  by  the  sad 
aud  melancholick  visage  of  tlieir  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit"—  Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

*5.  Sinning  heinously ;  abandoned  in  sin. 

"  God  may  chose  bis  mark 
May  punish.  If  he  please  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant."      Coteper  :  Tatk,  11.  Ill 

•6.  Heinous  ;  exceedingly  bad  or  wicked. 

"  Cain's  envy  was  tbe  more  vile  and  malignant  to- 
wards his  brother  Abel,  because,  when  his  siu-i  itic* 
was  better  accepted,  tbere  was  no  body  to  look  on."— 
Bacon  :  Euayt ;  Envy. 

IL  Pathol. :  A  terra  applied  to  fever,  cholera, 
tumours,  &c.,  when  the  blood  is  so  altered  ae 
to  become  putrid,  and  petechhe  with  passive 


fate,  )&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wlio,  eon;  mute,  onto,  core,  onlte,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


malignantly  —malleus 
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hemorrhages  occur,  or  eveu  agangrenous  state, 
as  in  hcemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  the  worst 
forms  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

B.  As  siibst.  ;  A  person  of  an  extremely  evil 
or  malevolent  disposition  ;  specif,  in  English 
history,  the  name  given  by  the  Roundheads, 
or  Parliamentary  party,  to  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  son,  in  the  civil  war;  a 
royalist,  a  cavalier. 

"  But.  instead  thereof,  himself  [Sir  Richard  Gour- 
neyl  with  great  and  very  notable  courage  opposing  all 
their  fanatic  humours  both  in  the  court  of  aldermen 
Mid  at  the  common  council,  grew  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  first  f.-rin  of  malignantt,  which  was  the  term  they 
imposed  up<  .11  nil  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to 
the  people."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  ii.  91. 

ma  Ug  -nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  malignant;  -ly.] 
In  a  malignant  manner;  maliciously;  with 
malignity  or  malice. 

"  Malignantly  delighted,  dire  Diswwe 
Surveys  the  glittering  peat,  and  grimly  smiles 
With  hellish  glee,"  Thompson .-  Sickness,  11, 

*ma  ligne,  v.t.  &  i.    [MALIOK,  v.] 

ma  lign   er  (g  silent),  5.     [Eng.  malign ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  regards  another  with  malignity 
or  ill-will  ;  an  ill-disposed  person. 

"  I  come  a  spy  ?  no.  Roderigo,  no, 
A  hater  of  thy  jwrson,  a  maliyner  t 
So  far  from  that,  J  brought  no  malice  with  me." 

Beaum.  *  flet. ;  Pilgrim,  ii  2. 

2.  One  who  maligns,  slanders,  or  defames 
another  ;  a  slanderer,  a  traducer. 

"  With  some  reflections  upon  the  enemies  and  ma- 
llgners  of  Theron,  he  concludes."—  Wtst :  The  Second 
Olympic  Ode.  (Arg.) 

•  ma-Ug'-ni-tSr,  v.t.  [Lat.  malignus  =  malign, 

and  facio  (pass,  jio)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
malign  or  malignant.  (Southey.) 

ma  lig'-ni  ty,  *  ma-lig  ni  tee,  *  ma- 
lig  ni  tie,  s.  [Fr.  malignite;  from  Lat. 
maligtiitatem,  accus.  of  malignitas—  ill  dispo- 
sition ;  malignus  =  ill-disposed  ;  8p.  maligni' 
dad ;  Ital.  malignitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant ; 
malignancy ;  extreme  malevolence,  enmity,  or 
evil  disposition  towards  others ;  malice  with- 
out cause  or  provocation. 

"  Malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger  pa&slon  than 
Avarice.  —Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  2,    Unfavourable  ness,    unpropitiousness, 
pernicious  influence. 

3.  Hurtfulness,  destructive  tendency,  viru- 
lence ;  deadly  or  pernicious  nature  or  qualities. 

"  It  was  concetued  not  to  be  an  eptdemicke  disease, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  malignitie  in  the  constitution 
of  the  alre."—  Bacon  :  Senry  I'//,,  p.  8. 

4.  Heinousness,  enormity ;  extreme  evilness 
or  wickedness. 

"  This  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood,"—South :  Sermons,  voL  1.,  aer.  12. 

•  ma-lign'  ly  (g  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  malign, 
a.;    -ly.\     In  a  malignant   manner;  malig- 
nantly; with  malice  or  ill-will. 

"  Yet,  lest  yon  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  Instruct  the  times." 
Pope ;  Satires,  v.  839. 

•  mal-In  -flu-en9e,  s.    [Pref.  mo/-,  and  Eng. 
influence  (q.v.).]    Evil  influence. 

"  Predisposed  to  any  malinjtuence  whatever."—  Da 
Quincey:  Confessions  ofan  Opium-eater.  (Appendix.) 

ma  llri-ger,  v.i.  [Fr.  malingre  ==  diseased, 
sickly,  from  ma£=badlyt  ill,  and  O.  Fr.  haingre, 
'heingre  =  thin,  emaciated  ;  from  Lat.  male  =s 
badly,  ill ;  (egrum,  accus.  of  ceger  =•  sick,  ill.) 
Med. :  To  pretend  or  sham  illness  in  order 
to  shirk  duty. 

ma  lirV-ger-er,  s.     [Eng.  malinger ;  -er.] 

Med. :  A  person  (specif.,  a  soldier,  sailor, 
or  prisoner)  who  feigns  illness  in  order  to 
escape  duty  or  labour. 

ma-Un'-ger-y,  s.    [Eng.  malinger;  -y.} 

Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pretending  or 
shamming  illness  in  order  to  shirk  duty  or 
any  imposed  task. 

In  ofsk  Ite,   mal-m  owsk'rite  (w 

as  v),  *.  [Named  after  Sefior  Malinowski  ; 
suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  ipassive  variety  of  tetrahedrite, 
»f  a  gray  colour  and  Mietallic  lustre.  An 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  13*08  per 
cent,  of  lead,  and  11*92  per  cent,  of  silver. 
It  belongs  to  the  silver-lead  tetrahedrites. 
Found  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  Peru. 

il  -Is,  *.    [Or.  =  a  distemper  in  horses  and 
MM*.] 
Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  the  cuticle  is 


infested  with  animiilcula.  In  Persia,  the  af- 
fection is  produced  by  the  Guinea-worm,  in 
South  America  by  the  chigre,  and  in  Europe, 
occasionally,  by  the  louse  (q.v.).  [PHTHI- 
RIASIS.] 

mal'  i  -son.  *  mal  -I -sun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mali- 
son, malichons,  maltlecon,  a  doublet  of  maledic- 
tion, (q.v.).]  A  curse,  a  malediction,  an  exe- 
cration. (Opposed  to  benison.) 

"  I  gie  Ood's  malisnn  and  mine  to  »'  sort  o*  magis- 
trates."— Scott :  Rob  /toy,  ch.  xxv. 

mal  kin,  *  maul'  kia  (I  silent),  *  maW- 
kln,  ».  [A  dimin.  of  Mall,  Moll  =  Mary.] 

*  1.  A  kitchen-wench. 

"  The  kitchen  tnalkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reeky  neck." 

Xhakesp.  ;  Coriolanus.  11. 1. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens. 

*  3.  A  stuffed  figure  dressed  up ;  a  scarecrow. 
4.  A  sponge  with  jointed  staff  for  ordnance. 

mall  (1),  *  mal,  *  malic,  *  maul,  *  mawl, 

*  mcalle,  *  melle,  s.     [Fr.  mail,  from  Lat. 

malleum,    accus.    of    malleus  —  a    hammer ; 

O.  Sp.  maUo  ;  Port,  malho;  Ital.  maglio.] 

1.  A  large  heavy  wooden  hammer  or  beetle. 

"Some  had  mallet  of  lead."—  Berners:  Frotssart ; 
Cronycle,  vol.  I.,  ch.  ccccxzii. 

*  2.  A  blow. 

"With  mighty  matr, 
The  munater  merciless  him  made  to  fall." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vll.  H. 

"  mall  (2),  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  palemailte  =  a 
game  wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a 
mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron 
(Cotgrave),  from  O.  Ital.  palamaglio,  palla- 
maglio  =  lit.,  a  ball-mallet,  from  valla  =  a 
ball,  and  maglio  —  a  mall,  a  mallet.  The  word 
is  still  preserved  in  Pall-Ma?/,  and  the  Mall 
in  St.  James's  Park.] 

1.  A  public  walk.    (Originally  a  place  where 
pall-mall  was  played.) 

"This  the  beau  moude  shall  from  the  mall  survey.* 
Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  V.  183. 

2.  A  court,  a  pleading-house. 

*  mall,  *  maul,  v.t.    [MALL  (1),  «.]    To  beat 
with  or  as  with  a  mall ;  to  bruise,  to  maul. 
"  I'll  maull  that  rascal,  h'  aa  out-bra v'd  me  twice." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Maid's  Tragedy.  11. 

mal'- lard,  '  mal    ard,  ;  mal   ardc,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  malard,  malart;  Fr,  maiUard,  from 
O.  Fr.  male ;  Fr.  mdle,  with  sutT.  -ard.]  The 
male  of  the  wild  duck  ;  a  wild  drake. 

"  The  matttirtl  is  the  stock  from  whence  our  tame 
breed  [of  ducks]  has  probably  been  produced."— Gold- 
smith: Animated  Xature,  bk.  vli.,  ch.  xll. 

m&l -lard' -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  French 
crystallographer,  E.  Mallard ;  sun0,  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
colourless  crystalline  masses,  having  a  fine 
fibrous  structure.  Soluble  in  water.  Efflo- 
resces on  exposure  and  becomes  opaque  and 
pulverulent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  sulphate 
of  manganese.  Found  in  a  gray,  clay-like 
stone,  with  quartz-sand  and  barytes,  in  the 
Lucky  Boy  silver  mine,  Utah. 

mal  -  IS  -  a  -  bft'- 1  -  ty,  s.  [Fr.  malleabilite, 
from  malleable  =  malleable  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  malleable;  susceptibility 
or  capability  of  extension  by  beating.  The 
most  malleable  of  all  metals  is  gold,  which 
can  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  one  three  hun- 
dred thousandth  of  an  inch  thick. 

"  A  body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with 
the  malleability  aud  fusibility."— Locke;  Human  Un- 
derstanding, bk.  iii..  ch.  vi.,  §  ft. 

mal'  le  a  blc,  *  mal  la  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  *malleo  =  to  beat  with  a  hammer,  from 
Lat.  malleus  =  a  hammer  ;  Sp.  maleable ;  Ital. 
malleabile.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being 
spread,  extended,  or  shaped  by  beating ;  ca- 
pable of  extension  by  the  hammer ;  reducible 
to  laminae  by  beating. 

"  When  a  man  says  gold  Is  malleable,  he  means  and 
would  insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what 
I  call  gold  is  malleable."— Locke:  Human  Understand- 
ing, bk.  iii.,  ch.  x.,  5  1?. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Pliant. 

"  Mark  the  effect  produced  on  our  councils  by  con. 
tluued  Insolence  ami  inveterate  hostility,  we  grow 
more  malleable  under  their  blows."— Burke:  On  a 
Regicide  Peace,  let  3. 

malleable  cast-iron,  s.  Iron  cast  from 
the  pig  into  any  desired  shape,  and  afterwards 
rendered  malleable,  or  partially  so,  by  anneal- 
ing. It  can  be  brazed  but  not  welded. 

malleable  iron,  s.  Iron  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  drawn  out  into  bars  and  welded. 


malleable  Iron-castings,  s.  pi.  Smalt 
cast-iron  articles  are  made  malleable,  their 
brittleness  being  removed,  by  packing  them 
in  powdered  hematite  (peroxide  of  iron>  in 
tight  fire-brick  cases,  and  subjecting  them 
to  a  continued  red  heat  for  about  a  week. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
oxygen  of  the  hematite  combines  with  and 
removes  a  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  iron. 

ma!  lc  a  ble  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  malleable  i 
-ness.]  Malleability  (q.v.). 

"The  metals  which  are  distinguished  from  otbei 
bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and  mulleableness." 
—  Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  mal'-lc-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  malleatus,  pa.  par. 
of  *  malleo  =  to  beat  with  a  hammer  ;  malleus  = 
a  hammer.]  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  to  ham- 
mer ;  to  shape  or  draw  into  a  sheet,  plate,  or 
leaf  by  hammering. 

"He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mal- 
leatinff  metale,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools.  '  — 
Derham  :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

mal  lc  a'  tion,  s.    [MALLEATE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  into  a 
plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering;  ex- 
tension by  hammering  or  beating. 

*  2.  A  beating,  a  pounding,  a  thrashing. 

"His  squire,  by  often  malleations  .  .  .  might  b« 
beaten  out  Into  the  form  of  a  gentleman."—  Oayton  ; 
Fetliooits  Notes,  p.  67. 

II.  Pathol.  :  An  affection  described  by  Mor- 
gagni  and  others  as  a  form  of  chorea,  charac- 
terized by  constantly  hammering,  with  one 
hand  on  tne  other,  or  on  the  knee  of  the  same 
side.    (Dunglison.) 

mal'-le-chd,  s.    [MALICHO.] 
mal  lc  mar   6  king,  *.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Naut,  :  The  visiting  and  carousing  of  sea- 

men in  th/  Greenland  ships.    (Smyth:  Sailor'  9 

Word-book.) 


'  -1@  -moke,    s.      [Sw.    mallemucke  =  the 
storm  petrel.]    The  fulmar  (q.v.). 

mal'-len-ders,  s.  pi.    [MALANDERS.] 

mai-le'-d'-lar,  a.    [Lat.  malleolus,  dimin.  of 

malleus  =•  aliammer.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankle  :  ai\ 
malleolar  arteries. 

mal-le  -o'-liis,  s.    [Lat.  dimin.  of  malleus  =  a 
hammer. 

1.  Anat.  :  One  of  two  projections  of  the  leg- 
bones  at  the  ankle. 

2.  Bot.  :    A  layer  laid  down  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a  plant  by  the  process  of  layering. 

mar  let.  *  mal-ette,  *  mail  let,  s.    [Fr. 

maillet,  dimiu.  of  mail  =  a  mall  or  beetle.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  wooden  hammer,  smaller  than  a  mall 
or  maul,  used  by  stone-cutters,  joiners,  car- 
penters, printers,  &c.    The  mallet  is  prefer- 
ably of  boxwood,  but  the  wood  of  the  apple 
and  pear  is  often  employed. 

"  And  with  his  mallet  and  his  file 
To  shape  the  point,  einploya  awhile 
The  seventh  ami  the  last." 

Cowper  :  An  Kntffma.    (Trans.) 

2.  A  stick  with  a  wooden  head  like  a  ham- 
mer, used  in  striking  the  ball  in  croquet. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Dent.  :  A  plugger  for  compacting  filling 
In  carious  teeth. 

2.  Naut.  :   A  caulk  ing-  mallet  is  one  used 
with  a  caulk  ing-chisel  or  making-iron  to  drive 
oakum  into  the  seams  of  a  vessel.    A  serving- 
mallet  is  a  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  by  which 
spun-yam  is  tightly  coiled  around  a  hawser 
or  rope. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  hammer  used  with  a  gouge  in 
cutting  bones. 

maT-le-us,  s.    [Lat.=  a  hammer,  a  mallet] 

1.  Anat.  :    One  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
tympanum.    [EAR.]    The  malleus  consists  of  a 
head,  neck,  and  handle  (manubriiim),  with  a 
long  and  short  process,  the  processus  gracili* 
and  processus  brevis. 

2.  Zool.  :    A  sub-genus  of  Avicula  (Wing- 
shell).    It  consists  of  six  species  from  China 
and   Australia,   which    when    young  do    not 
much  differ  from  any  ordinary  Avicula,  but  as 
they  grow  they  develop   "pars"  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  shell  resemble  a  ham- 
mer.   Matteus  vulgaris,  or  alba,  is  the  Ham- 
mer-oyster (q.v.). 
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mal  tin  ders,  *.    [MALANDERS.] 

mil  16  m*-nad'-X-da>,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat. 
naUomonfas)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -trfof.] 

Zoo!.  :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Cilin- 
Flagellata.  The  body  is  clothed  with  long 
setose  cilia,  and  there  is  a  terminal  flagellum. 

mal  id-mdn'-as,  *.    [Or.  ^taAAos  (mallos)  =  a 

lurk  of  wool,  and  pora?  (monas)  —  a  unit.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mal- 
lomonadidae  (q.  v.). 

mal  loph  -a-ga»  *.  pi  [Gr.  jooXAoc  (maths) 
-  a  lock  of  wool,  and  $ay«iv  (phagein)  —  to 
eat.] 

Etitom,  :  A  sub-order  of  orthopterous  in- 
iects,  parasitic  on  vertebrates,  and  especially 
on  birds,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Bird-lice.  They  are  small,  flat,  wingless  in- 
sects ;  head,  broad  and  horizontal ;  thorax, 
narrow  ;  abdomen,  broad,  of  nine  or  ten  seg- 
ments ;  legs,  short  and  stout ;  tarsi,  two- 
Jointed,  with  one  or  two  claws.  Eyes,  small, 
and  usually  simple ;  antennae,  three-  to  five- 
jointed.  The  mouth,  situated  beneath  the 
Dead,  contains  mandibles  and  maxilhe,  and  a 
labium,  with  two-jointed  palpi.  There  are  two 
families  :  Philopteridse  and  Liotheidse  (q.v.). 
(IK.  S.  Dallas,  in  Cassetfs  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  147.) 
By  some  entomologists  they  are  elevated  into 
an  order,  and  others  regard  them  as  a  degraded 
group  of  Hemiptera. 

mil  lo  tUR,  s.  [Gr.  fioAAwrof  (mallotos)  = 
furnished  with  wool,  fleecy ;  /ioAAo«  (mallos)  = 
a  lock  of  wool.] 

1 1.  Rot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe 
Crotoneae.  Af allot  us  philippensis  is  better 
known  as  RottUra  tinctoria.  [ROTTLKRA,] 

2.  Ickthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Salmo- 
ni'lae.  The  body  is  covered  with  minute  scales, 
which  in  mature  males  become  elongate,  with 
free  projecting  points,  forming  villous  bands. 
Cleft  of  the  mouth  wide ;  maxillary  very  thin, 
lamelliform  ;  lower  jaw  the  longer.  Dentition 
very  feeble.  Pectoral  fins  large,  horizontal, 
with  broad  base.  Afallotus  villosus,  the  Cape- 
liii,  about  nine  inches  long,  is  caught  in  im- 
mense numbers  on  the  Arctic  coasts  of 
America  and  Kamtsehatka.  The  natives  dry 
ft  for  use  in  the  winter. 

mil-low,  mal  lows,  s.  [A.S.  main  =  a 
mallow,  mealwe  =  mallows  (Bosworth);  Ger. 
malve,  from  Lat  malva  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  The  genus  Malva  (q.v.). 

*i  The  Common  Mallow  Is  Malva  sylvestri* ; 
the  Dwarf  Mallow,  M.  rotundtfolia  ;  and  the 
Musk  Mallow,  M.  moschata;  all  wild  in  Britain. 
The  Marsh  Mallow  is  the  genus  Althcea ;  the 
Tree  Mallow,  the  genus,  Lavatera(q.v.).  The 
Indian  Mallow  is  the  genus  Sida,  also  Urena, 
and  in  America  Abutilon.  The  Jew's  Mallow, 
Corchorus  olitorius  and  C.  cajwutarw. 

mallow-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Hibiscus  moschatus. 

mil  -low  -worts,  s.  pL  [Eng.  mallow,  and 
worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Llndley  to  tlie 
order  Malvaceae  (q.v.). 

malm  (I  silent),  s.  A  a.  [A.S.  nualm  =  sand  ; 
Goth,  malma  =  sand.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  soil  found  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  rich  in 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and  espe- 
cially snited  for  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

"A  warm,  forward,  crumbling  mould,  called  black 
malm,  which  seem*  highly  nturnted  with  vegetable 
and  animal  manure."—  Whit*':  Kelborn*. 

2.  A  kind  of  .soft,  brittle  atone. 

3.  Malm-rock  (q.v.). 

4.  A  malm-brick  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of  the  soil  malm :  as, 

malm  land. 


L -bricks,  *.  pt.  The  name  given  to 
those  brinks,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  which  the  clay  is  pulped,  mixed 
with  cream  of  lime,  and  incorporated  with 
breeze  before  moulding. 

malm-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  pale  calcareous  sandstone  from 
the  Upper  Greenland  at  Godstone  and  Merst- 
bara.  From  being  well  adapted  for  the  floors 
of  furnaces,  it  ia  called  also  flreetone.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  durable  building  stone. 


mal   mag,  s.     [Native  name.] 
Zool, :  Tarsi  us  (q.v.). 

mal-ml-gnatte'  (gn  as  ny),  *.  [Corrupted 
from  marmagnato,  or  marmignattot  the  name 
of  the  spider  in  Corsica.] 

Zool. :  Latrodectus  malmignaitug,  a  large  spi- 
der, black,  with  about  thirteen  spots  on  the- 
abdomen,  which  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  feeds  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
It  is  found  in  Corsica,  Sicily,  &c. 

malm  sey  (l  silent),  '  malrac  say,  *xrial- 
ve-sie,  '  malmo  sic,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 

Fr.  malvoisie  —  malmsey,  from  Malvasia  (now 
Napolt  di  Malvasia)  =  a  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Lacedeemonfa,  in  the  Morea  ;  Sp. 
malvusia- ;  Ital.  malvagia.]  A  kind  of  grape  ; 
also  a  kind  of  strong,  fine-flavoured,  sweet, 
white  wine  made  In  Madeira  of  grapes  which 
have  been  allowed  to  shrivel  on  the  vine. 

"  MeUugUn.  wort,  Mid  malmtey." 

Stutkctp.  :  Lovt't  Labour  t  Lost,  V.  S. 

mal  i-bi-iir'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.mato(n«;);  W«H«0. 
and  sutf.  -ic.\  (See  the  compound.) 


malobluric  acid,  s. 
Ckem. :  C5HBN3O4  -  N» 


An 


acid  analogous  in  constitution  and  mode  of 
formation  to  binret,  N^CO^H^  produced  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  barbituric  acid  and  urea 
to  a  temperature  of  150M70* 


Ammonium 
iiiitlobiurate  ; 

dissolving  the  ammonium  malobiurate  in  pot- 
ash, and  supersaturating  tlie  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  granular  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine. 

mal  o  -dor,  i.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Bug.  odor 
(q.  v.).]  An  til  or  offensive  odor. 

mal  o  dor  ous,  a.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
odorous  (q.v.).]  Having  a  bad  or  unpleasant 
odor. 

mal-o  dor-ous-nes»,  s.  fEng.  malodorous  ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mal- 
odoros. 

"la  rain  will  it  «nell  at  the  top  of  It*  voioe,  till  you 
can  positively  hear  it*  matodaurettneu  hall  a  meadow 
oft"—  ftailjf  Tel^yraph,  Nov.  IS.  1883. 

mal  on  a-mide.  t.  [Eng.  malon(ic\  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  :  C^B^^  =  CH^CONHjJa.  A  crys- 
talline body  obtained  by  digesting  methyl 
malonate  in  aqueous  ammonia,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  extracting  by  means  of  hot  dilute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  170*,  Is  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  hot 
dilute  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  the  form  of  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre. 
When  boiled  in  water,  with  repeated  additions 
of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium 
malonamate, 


mal-6-nate,  s.    [Eng.  malon(ic);  -ate.] 
Ckfia,.  :  A  salt  of  malonic  acid. 

mal  6n   Ic,  a.     [Eng.  maJ(£c),  and  probably 
(ket)on(e);  suff.  -ic.J 

Ch*m.;  CfH404  =  CHa;'      *"   "cid 


produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  cyanacetic 
ether,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing  malic  acid, 
with  a  cold  solution  of  potassic  dichromaU'. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  rhom  boned  ral  crystal-, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  ;  melting 
at  132",  and  decomposing  at  145°  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetic  acid.  The  alkali  salts, 
only  of  this  acid,  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  baric  salt,  CH2^CO-O>>Ba,H.,O,  crystal- 
lizes in  groups  of  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  silver  and  lead  salts  are 
crystalline,  but  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

mal  6-nyl  n-re'-a,  s.    [BARBITURIC-ACID.] 
ma  loo,  s.    [Hind.]    [See  the  compound.] 

maloo-  creeper,  5. 

Bot.  :  Bauhinia  racemom. 


mol'-o-pe,  s.  [Or.  na\x  (malos)  -  white  (?), 
woolly  (?),  or  soft  (?),  and  liinj  (Spt)  =  view, 
sight,  look.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaceous 
tribe,  Malopeie  (q.v.).  Malope  malacoid-*, 
is  a  plant  with  large  crimson  flowers  found 
in  Barbary  and  the  south  of  Europe. 


ma-lo  -p6-»,  3.   pi.     [Mod. 
I  At.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -acete.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae. 

mal  pigh'  e  ae,  s.  pt.   [Mod.  Lat.  malpigh(ia)f 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  .sutf.  -*"'.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order,  Mal* 
pighiacete  (q.v.). 

mAl  pigh   1  a,  s.     [MALPIOHIAN.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hal* 
pighiaceae   (q.v.).       Calyx    five-cleft,     partly 
glandular ;  petals,  five-stalked  ;  stamen*,  tea, 
united  in  a  tube  ;  ovary,  three-celled  ;  fruit, 
fleshy,  with  three  crested  stones.    The  narfc 
of  Afalviffliia  Moureila,  called  also  JiyrXHi^^M 
crassijbtia,  is  used  in  Cayenne  as  a  febrifuge. 
M.  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  cherry  of  the  ^V^H 
Indies.     It  is  eaten,  as  is  M.  urens. 

mal  pigh  X  a  50  SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &<fc 
malphigi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -aixte.]  1 
Bot. :  Malpighiads,  an  order  of  liypfi^ytiooi 
exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  occasionally  climbing,  gene- 
rally having  opposite  or  whorled  leaves  wltfc 
glands  on  the  stalk  below.  Flowers  yellow, 
red,  white,  or  very  rarely  blue ;  calyx,  five- 
parted,  as  a  rule  glandular ;  petals  five,  o^l 
gnfculate  ;  stamens  generally  ten,  often  tnooa* 
delphous ;  carpels,  three,  two,  or  four  ;  styles, 
distinct  or  united  ;  fruit,  a  drupe,  a  woo™" 
nut,  or  a  samara.  At  least  400  are  found 
South  America,  others  in  Africa,  Asia,  Pol, 
nesia,  &c.  Known  genera,  42;  specie*,  555.  ' 

mal  pigh-I-a  -oeotis  (oe  as  sh),  a.   [Mod 
Lat.  inal}>ighirtce(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belongingto  the  Malpighiacev 

2.  Spec. :  Having,  like  them,  peltate  halra, 

mal  -  pigh     $  -  ads.  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
pigh(ia);  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot,  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  • 
order  Malpighfaceae  (q.v.). 

M&l-pigh -i-an,     a.       [See    def.]       Dl» 
covered   by,  or  in  any  way  connected  with, 
Marcello  Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  anttr 
mist  (1628-1694).     He  was  professor  of  medl 
cine  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Messina,  and,  fof 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  physician  t* 
Pope  Innocent  XII. 

Malpighian  bodies,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy  : 

1.  Of  the  kidneys:  Small  reddish  granule^ 
occurring  in  the  cortical  substance. 

2.  Of  the  spleen  :    White  spherical   bu.liea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  lymph  folliclea, 
They  disappear  in  badly-nourished  subject! 
hence,  their  presence  in  man  has  been  denied 
Carpenter,   however,    assert**  that   they  ar 
normally  present  in  the  human  spleen,  as  ii 
that  of  the  lower  mammalia. 

Malpighian -capsule,  s. 
A  not.  :  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  nit^ 
ferous  tubule  of  the  kidney. 

Malpighian  corpuscle*,  s. 

Anat. :  Oval  enlargements  of  tlie  lymphoid 
tissue  surrounding  the  branches  of  the  gplenio 
artery.  These  bodies  are  sometimes  thicken- 
ings on  the  sides  of  the  arterioles  ;  more  on 
monly  they  surround  the  vessels.  Their! 
tenor  consists  of  fine  reticulum,  and  is  nil 
with  lymphoid  cells,  possessing  amu-b 
movements.  (Holderi.) 

Malpighian-layer,  s. 

Anat.  :  Rete  mucosum  (the  mucoas  net), 
mucous  substance  situated  between  the  del 
and  the  epidermis,  which  gives  colour  to  i 
skin ;  it  is  best  demonstrated  in  the  negro,  1 
whom  it  is,  of  course,  black. 

Malpighian  pyramids,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Conical,  medullary  masses,  occur- 
ring in  the  cortical  substance  of  tlie  kidney. 
Their  broad  bases  are  directed  towards  ths 
surface,  and  their  points  towards  the  sinus, 
where  they  form  prominent  papillae.  Each 
pyramid  represents  what  was  originally  an 
independent  lobe.  In  man  these  lobes  co- 
alesce, though  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of 
the  tubes  remains.  In  the  lower  vertebrate* 
the  lobes  are  permanently  separate. 

Malpighian-tubes,  s.  pi 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  number  of  csecal  convo- 
luted tubes  behind  the  pyloric  aperture  of 
the  stomach,  and  opening  into  the  intestine, 


Ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  tnSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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In  Masticating  Insects.  These  tubes  are  now 
regarded  a«  performing  renal  functions,  and 

prinK  analogous  with  the  kidneys  of  higher 

imals. 

Malpishian  tuft.  *. 

Anat.  :  An  arterial  vascular  tuft  enclosed  In 

le  Malpighian-capsule  (q.v.)  It  ia  about  ^ 
ich  in  diameter,  and  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  minute  red  point. 

*  mal-pi-sf-tlon,  s.      [Pref.  maZ-,  and  Eng. 
H">L  (H.\--).]     A  wrong  position. 


[Pref. 


l;  and  Eng. 


mil  prac  -tico,   t. 

practice  (q.v.)]. 

1.  An  evil  practice  or  action;    illegal    or 
immoral  conduct ;  actions  or  practice  contrary 
to  law  or  established  customs. 

2.  STed.:  Incorrect  or  injudicious  treatment 
of  a  case;  treatment  that  is  injurious,  illegal, 
<>r  immoral. 

mal  stick,  s.    [MAULSTICK.] 

malt,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  meaU,  in  compos,  mealt- 
hvjt  =  a  malt-house,  from  mealt,  pa,  t.  of 
meltan  =  to  melt ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mout ;  Icel. 
w!t  =  malt,  mtlta  =  to  malt ;  Dan.  <fc  Sw. 
•malt  =  malt ;  Ger.  malz.] 
,  As  substantive : 

1.  Grain,  usually  barley,  steeped  in  water 
1  fermented,  by  which  the  starch  of  the  grain 

is  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  dried  on  a 
kiln,  and  then  used  in  brewing  ale,  stout,  beer, 
or  porter,  and  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey. 

2.  Liquor  brewed  from  malt ;   beer,  malt- 
liquor. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
made  of  malt. 

malt-barn,  s.    A  barn  in  which  malt  is 
made  or  kept. 

malt- drink,  s.    Liquor  made  from  malt ; 
beer. 

malt-dryer,  *.     A  device  to  hasten  the 
drying  of  malt  by  artificial  heat. 

malt-dust,  s.     The  grains  or  remains  of 
malt. 

ittf   Is  mi  puncher  of   barren  land,  and    a 
improver  of  barley." — Mortimer:  Uutbandry. 

*  malt-floor,  s.     The  floor  of  an  oast  or 
alt-drying  room. 

ity  the  corn  from  the  cistern  Into  the  m<tlt- 
Mortlmer :  ffutbandry. 

*  malt-horse,  s.      A  horse  employed  in 
rinding  malt :  hence,  a  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

"He  ha«  no  more  judgment  thanam/t/f-Aorw."— Ben 
"eery  Man  in  ffi»  Bumour,  \.  &. 

malt-house,  s.    A  house  in  which  malt 
I  made. 

malt-kiln,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in  which 
tit  is  dried,  in  order  to  check  the  germina- 
tion of  the  grain  after  having  undergone  the 
preliminary  processes  of  steeping,  couching, 
and  flooring  ;  an  oast. 

malt -liquor,   *.     The  same  as  MALT- 

DKlNK(q.v.). 

*  malt-mad,  a.     Maddened  with  drink  ; 
.oxicated,  drunken  ;  given  to  drink. 
"These  English  are  BO  malt-mad."—  Boaum,  A  Ftet.  : 

*n».  Hi.  *. 


malt-mill,  *. 


A  rail!  for  grinding  malt. 
Vinegar  made  from  an 


malt-vinegar,  s. 

Infusion  of  malt. 

v.t.  &  i.    [MALT,  *.] 

Trans. :  To  make  or  convert  into  malt. 

To  niiuh  the  matted  barley  and  extract 

It»  flavour'd  strength."        Dodtl«y :  Agriculture,  i 

Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  malt ;  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 

Iteter. 

2.  To  be  converted  into  malt. 

To  house  it  green  it  will  mow-born,  which  will 
It  malt  worse." — Mortimer:  Hutbundry. 

To  drink  malt  liquor. 

"  Oil  principle  never  malttd" 

Hood  :  Mitt  XOmanttffff 

*  mal  -to-lent,  *  male-ta-lent,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 
1.  Ill-humour,  ill-will,  spleen,  spite. 

"In  him  bewrayed  great  grudge  and  maltalent." 

Sinter:  F.Q.,111.  IT.  «L 

3.  A  evil  inclination. 
Mal-tese',  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Malt(a) ;  -««.) 

A.  As  itdj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Island 
of  Malta,  or  its  inhabitants. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Malta. ;  the  people  of  Malta. 

Maltese-cross,  s.  A  cross  formed  of 
four  arrow-heads  meeting  at  the 
points  ;  the  badge  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta.  The  eight  points  of 
this  cross  are  said  to  symbolize 
the  eight  beatitudes. 

Maltese -dog,    Maltese - 
terrier,  s.    A  small  variety  of      "*R(^S. 
spaniel,   with    long,  silky    hair, 
most  frequently  white.    The  muzzle  is  round. 

Maltese-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynomorium  coccineum. 

mal'  tha,  s.    [Gr.  /loA^J  (malthe)  =  soft  wax.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mortar. 

2.  Min. :  According  to  Pliny,  this  name  was 
used  for  an  inflammable  mud;  which  flowed 
from  a  pool  at  Samosata,  Comraagene,  North 
Syria,  and  resembling  naphtha.  It  has  since 
been  used  to  designate  the  viscid  bitumens. 
Dana  includes  it  among  his  Fittoliums. 

mal'-tha-cite,  s.  [Gr.  (unXfloucds  (malthakos1) 
=  soft ;  Ger.  malthacit,  malthazit,  maltazit.] 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  Smectite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  thin  laminae,  or  scales,  among  blocks  of 
weathered  basalt,  at  Steindb'rfel,  Lausitz, 
Germany. 

mal  -the,  s.    [MALTHA.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians, 
family  Pedieuluti.  Anterior  portion  of  the 
body  very  broad  and  depressed ;  the  anterior 
part  of  the  snout  produced  into  a  more  or 
less  prominent  process,  beneath  which  there 
is  a  tentacle,  retractile  into  a  cavity.  Jaws 
and  palate  with  villiform  teeth.  Skia  with 
numerous  conical  protuberances.  Soft  dorsal 
fin,  and  very  short  gill.  The  carpal  bones  are 
produced,  and  support  the  pectorals,  which 
somewhat  resemble  short  legs.  Habitat, 
American  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Malthe 
vespertilio  is  a  tropical,  and  M.  cubijrow  a 
northern  species.  (Guntker.) 

Mal-thus'  i  an,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
.  A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robert  Mal  thus  (1766-1834),  His 
Essay  on  tlie  Principle  of  Population  was  first 
published  in  1798,  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions. 

"  Mr.  Sadler's  two  principal  works    ...    In  which 

the  Malthutlan  dootrlnea   were   impugned." — Caret: 

Diet.  Oen.  Biog.  (1875),  p.  984. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  follower  of  Malthus  ;  one 
who  holds  that  some  check  is  necessary  to 
prevent  over-population. 

"  Defer  marriage  till  late  in  life,  as  advocated  by  the 
old  Malthufitint  of  the  ascetic  school."— Dr.  H.  A. 
Altlfult :  JJalthutian  Tractive.  4. 

Mal  -thus'- 1  -an  ism,  s.  [Eng.  Malthusian 
(q.v.);  -ism,]  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
a  corresponding  word  does  not  exist  in  French.] 
Social  Science  :  The  teaching  of  Malthus,  or 
of  any  other  writer  holding  similar  views,  on 
the  population  question.  The  first  principle 
of  Malthus  may  be  thus  enunciated:  That 
while  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  in  an  arithmetical,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  This  leads  him 
to  consider  checks  to  population, — a  subject 
which  has  occupied  the  minds  of  thinkers 
from  the  days  of  Plato  (Laws,  v.,  Repub.,  v.) 
and  Aristotle  (Polit.,  vii.  16)  to  our  own  time. 
These  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
(1)  moral  restraint ;  (2)  vice  ;  and  (3)  misery. 
Malthus  unhesitatingly  rejects  the  second, 
and  endeavours  to  eliminate  the  third  check 
by  inculcating  the  necessity  of  moral  self- 
restraint.  He  emphatically  teaches  that 
parentage  involves  weighty  responsibility,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  imprudent,  but  immoral  to 
bring  human  beings  into  the  world  without  a 
fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  for 
them.  The  statement  of  Malthus,  that  popu- 
lation, unchecked,  increases  In  a  geometrical 
ratio,  is  inexact ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
population  tends  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

"  A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondet  had  re- 
cently attacked  him  severely  for  Jfalthutianitm."— 
The  Public  Health,  Aug.,  1868,  p.  20ft. 

malt-in,  s.     [Eng.  malt;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  nitrogenous  ferment,  said  by 
Dubrunfaut  to  be  present  in  malt  and  in  all 
cereal  grains,  and  to  be  much  more  active 
than  diastase.  It  is  precipitated  from  a  con- 


centrated extract  of  malt  by  alcohol  60  o.p 
Dubrunfaut  further  asserts  that  diastase  is 
merely  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
maltin,  and  that  the  latter  is  really  the  active 
principle  of  malt. 

malt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [MALT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Be* 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Chem,. :  The  process  by  which  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  or  any  other  description  of  grain  is  con- 
verted into  malt.  It  consists  of  four  opera- 
tions :  viz.,  steeping,  couching,  flooring,  and 
kiln-drying.  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water 
for  from  30  to  50  hours,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  to  enable  it  to  take  up 
enough  moisture  to  soften  it.  The  water  is 
then  drained  from  the  cistern,  and  the  softened 
grain  thrown  out  into  a  rectangular  vessel 
called  a  couch,  where  it.  remains  until  ger- 
mination has  fairly  commenced.  As  this  must 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  rapidly,  the 
grain  is  at  the  end  of  20  or  24  hours  thrown  on 
the  floor  to  a  depth  varying  from  10  or  1? 
inches  to  3  or  4  inches  according  to  the  season. 
On  the  floor  the  germination  is  regulated,  the 
grain  being  turned  every  four  or  five  hours,  so 
that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  brought  under  simi- 
lar conditions  as  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture. 
When  the  acrospire  has  reached  about  three- 
fourths  the  length  of  the  seed,  the  grain  ia 
then  spread  more  thinly  on  the  floor,  that  it 
may  wither,  and  that  germination  may  be 
arrested.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  after 
the  grain  has  left  the  cistern,  it  is  thrown  on 
the  kiln, where  it  is  subjected  to  a  gradual  heat, 
not  exceeding  60°  for  pale  malt,  77°  for  amber 
malt,  and  93°  for  brown  or  porter  malt.  The 
object  of  malting  is  not,  as  stated  in  many 
old  works,  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain 
into  sugar,  but  to  develop  certain  soluble 
albuminous  bodies  which  possess  the  power  of 
rapidly  changing  starch  iuto  sugar  in  presence 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  57°  to  70 .  Good 
barley  yields  about  eighty  per  cent,  by  weight, 
or  109  per  cent,  by  measure  of  dry  malt. 

malting  apparatus,  s. 

Brewing:  A  vessel  in  which  ground  malt  ia 
steeped  to  make  the  infusion  known  as  wort ; 
this,  with  the  addition  of  decoction  of  hops 
and  fermentation,  becomes  beer. 

*  malt-man,  *  malte-man,  s.   [Eng.  malt, 
and  mare.)   A  maltster  (q.v.).   (Gascoigne:  Steel 
Glas,  p.  79.) 

*  malt'  mas-ter,  *.    [Eng.  -malt,  and  master.] 
A  maltster  (q.v.).    (Adams:  Works,  ii.  24(i.) 

*  mal-tolt,  s.    [MALETOLT.] 

malt -o»e,  s.    [Eng.  malt;  -ose.] 

Chem, :  CigH^On.  Malt-sugar.  A  form  of 
sugar  obtained  by  the  action  of  malt  extract 
or  diastase  on  starch  paste.  It  is  not  so 
soluble  as  dextrose,  and  much  less  sweet  than 
cane  sugar.  It  is  incapable  of  direct  fermen- 
tation, but  by  the  continued  action  of  yeast 
it  is  converted  into  glucose,  which  then  yields 
alcohol  Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  139°  for 
the  sodium  ray,  and  150°  for  the  transition 
tint,  and  its  copper  reducing  power  about  62°. 

mil-treat',  v.t.  [Fr.  maltraiter,  from  Lat. 
male  =  badly,  ill,  and  t  racto  =  to  hand  le,  to  treat ; 
Ital.  maltrattare.]  To  treat  badly  or  roughly  ; 
to  ill-use,  to  abuse. 

"  It  was  a  little  hard  to  maltreat  him  after ."—Stermt 
Trittram  Shandy,  vol.  ii. .  ch.  xvil. 

mal- treat  -meat,  *.  [Pref.  mal,  and  Eng. 
treatment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  maltreating  ;  the 
state  of  being  maltreated  ;  ill-treatment,  abuse, 
ill-usage. 

inalt'-ftter,  a.  [Eng.  malt;  -ster.]  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  malt 

*  malt'-worm,    s.     [Eng.  malt,  and  worm.) 

One  who  is  over-fond  of  or  indulges  in  malt  or 
other  liquor ;  a  tippler. 

"  Mad    mustachio,     purple-hued     maltuxn-mt."— 
Shaketp.:  1  Benry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

*malt'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  malt;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  malt.. 

"  In  an  auriferous  aud  malty  «liower.™—  Dietent : 
Bleak  ffotue.  cb.  xL 

*  ma  -lum  (pi.  ma'-la),  «.    [Lat.  neut.  sin& 
of  malus  =i  bad.]    EviL 

If  (1)  Malum  in  se :  An  evil  in  itself. 
(2)  Malum  prohibUnm :   An  act  wrong  be- 
cause prohibited  by  law ;  a  prohibited  wrong. 


o"^;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lug. 
tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -£ion,    siou  -  zhun,      -clous,  -tioua,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  df  1. 
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malure— mammalia 


•  m&T-ure,  i.      [Fr.  malheur.}     Misfortune, 
ill  luck". 


•  m&l-U-ri'-nSB,  ».  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  malur(ns)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -tiuz.] 

Ornitk.:  Soft-tailed  Warblers.  According 
to  Gray  a  sub-family  of  gylviadee,  bin  first 
family  of  dentirogtral  insessorial  birds,  of 
which  alums  (q.v.)  is  the  typical  genus. 

BUU'-n-rine,  a.  [Hod.  Lat.  malurliu)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutT.  -int.}  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  sub-family  Malurinn; 
(q.v.) 

"  Perhapa  the  moat  curious  example  of  the  maturing 
birds  U  the  beautiful  little  Emeu  Wren."—  Wood. 
Hint.  A«f.  Hilt.,  li.  174. 

ma  liir  -us,  s.  [Or.  ,10X65  (mates)  =  soft,  and 
oiipd  (aura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Gray's  sub- 
family Malurinse.  All  the  species  are  from 
Australia  or  Tasmania.  The  males  are  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliant  plumage.  Malurus  is 
included  in  the  Linneean  genus  Motacil  la  (q.v.). 

Otal'-va,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  na\a\r)  (maJnchc) 
=  a  mallow  ;  ^.oAao-o-oi  (mafasno)  =  to  soften  ; 
from  the  relaxing  properties  of  the  mallows, 
or  from  their  downy  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  Mallows,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tril»e 
Malveae  and  the  order  Malvacete.  Calyx  sur- 
rounded by  a  three-leaved  involucre,  carjw?ls 
numerous,  circularly  arranged,  one-seeded. 
Sixteen  species  are  known.  Three,  Malva 
sylvestris,  M.  rotundifotia,  and  M.  moxkata&rc 
British.  The  first  has  three  to  seven-lobed 
crenate-serrate  leaves,  and  large  pale,  purple, 
or  blue  flowers  ;  the  second  has  reniform 
obscurely-lobed  crenate  leaves,  pale  lilac  or 
whitish  flowers,  and  the  third  five  to  seven- 
partite  leaves  and  pinnatittd  lobes,  and  rosy 
or  white  flowers.  Cavanilles  found  that  the 
bark  of  a  foreign  species,  M.  crispa,  could  be 
made  into  cordage.  M.  parvijfara  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India,  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a 
potherb.  The  seeds  are  used  as  a  demulcent 
in  coughs  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  M.  rotun- 
difolia  and  M.  sylvcstris,  both  of  which  grow  in 
India  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  also  employed  as 
demulcents  ;  the  seeds  of  the  former  are  ap- 
plied externally  in  skin  diseases. 

nal  va   96  se,  s.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  mal- 

vaceus  =  pertaining  to  mallows,  like  mallows, 
mallo  w-shaped  .  ] 

Bot.  :  Mallowworts  :  an  order  of  hypogyn- 
ous  exogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance 
Malvales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  alternate  more  or  less  divided 
stipulate  leaves,  the  hairs,  if  any  are  present, 
stellate.  Peduncles  usually  axillary,  flowers 
large,  showy,  surrounded  by  bracts.  Sepals 
five,  three,  or  four,  valvate  in  estivation. 
Petals,  as  many  as  the  sepals.  Stamens,  in- 
definite, monadelphous  ;  anthers  one-celled, 
reniform,  bursting  transversely  ;  ovary  con- 
sisting of  many  carpels,  arranged  around  a 
common  axis  ;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels. 
Fruit,  capsular  or  baccate  ;  seeds,  one  or  more 
In  each  carpel.  Found  largely  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  smaller  numbers  in  temperate  climates. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  and  without  exception 
wholesome  (tfjwf/et/).  Known  genera  60,  species 
700  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  Host  abundant  In 
America. 

mal  va  coous  (oe  as  sh),  a.     [MALVACEAE.] 

Of,  belonging  to,    or   resembling  the  order 
Malvacese. 

mal-val,  a.    [Lat.  malv(a);  Eng.  guff  -al.} 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
genus  Malva  (q.v.). 

t  The  Mahal  Alliance  :  [MALVALES].  (Lind- 
fctf.) 

mal  va  -les,  s.  pL  [PL  of  Mod.  Lat.  mal- 
valis,  from  Lat.  malva  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens. 
They  have  monodichlamydeous  flowers  ;  pla- 
centae in  the  axil  of  the  fruit  ;  a  valvate  calyx  ; 
an  imbricated  or  twisted  corolla,  definite  or 
Indefinite  stamens,  and  little  or  no  albumen. 
Lindley  included  under  it  the  orders  Sterculi- 
aceae,  Byttneriacese,  Vivianiacete,  Tropreol- 
acea-,  Malvaceae,  and  Tiliaceae. 


ve  ae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  malv(a)  ;  tern.  pi.  adj. 

BUff.  -€&.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Mal- 
vaceae (q.v.). 


mal  ver-sa  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  malverser  = 
to  behave  ill  in  office  ;  Lat.  male  =  badly,  ill, 
and  versor  =  to  dwell,  to  be  engaged  in.]  Evil, 
wicked,  or  improper  conduct ;  mean  artifices  ; 
fraudulent  tricks;  espec.,  improper  conduct 
or  misbehaviour  in  an  office  or  employment : 
as,  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  &c. 

"A  man  turned  out  of  hi*  employment  .  .  .  for 

matvertation  iu  office."— Burkt:  On   Mr.  fox't    K<ut 

Jn-iia  Kill. 

"mal   veaie,*.    [MALMSEY.] 
mam,  s.    [MAMMA.] 

ma  ma',  mam-ma',  ».  [See  def. ;  cf.  sp. 
mama ;  Jtaf.  mamma ;  Dut.  mama ;  Fr. 
ma  man;  Oer.  mama,  mamme,  memme;  Wei. 
mam  —  mother;  Lat.  mamma  =  the  breast.] 
[MAMMA.]  An  infantine  term  for  mother, 
composed  of  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  earliest 
articulations  of  the  human  voice. 

mam'-a-luke,  mam'-e-luke.  *  mam 
louk,  *  mem-look,  s.  [Fr.  mamaluc,  from 
Arab,  mamluk  =  a  purchased  slave,  from 
malaka  =  he  possessed  ;  Sp.  mameluco ;  Ital. 
maminaluco.}  One  of  the  former  mounted 
soldiers  of  Egypt,  consisting  originally  of 
Circassian  slaves  of  the  Bey,  introduced  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1254  they  had  increased 
so  much  in  i>ower,  that  one  of  their  number 
became  Sultan,  the  dynasty  lasting  till  1517. 
They  continued,  however,  even  after  its  over- 
throw by  Selira  I.,  to  be  the  virtual  ruling  class 
in  Egypt.  In  mil  they  were  treacherously 
butchered  to  the  number  of  470  by  Mehemet 
Alit  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  Cairo,  and  soon 
after  practically  disappeared  from  history. 

ma  man  ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Matnan  ;  sun",  -ite  (Min).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  poly  halite  in 
physical  characters,  but  differing  in  having 
the  potash,  magnesia  and  lime  in  the  ratio  of 
1:2:3.  Occurs  in  nodules  at  the  salt  mine 
of  Manian,  Persia,  associated  with  carnallite. 

*  mam'-bling,  s.    [Prob.,  the  same  as  MUM- 
BLING.]   [MUMBLE.]    A  mumbling. 

"In  »uch  *  mumbling  of  protection."— Bp.  Ball: 
Christian  Motivation,  bk.  11.,  } 1 

mam  c  Idn,  .«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mamma  = 
the  breast.]  A  small  hill  or  mound,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast.  The 
word  acquired  a  position  in  the  English  lan- 
guage owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  defen- 
sive works  of  Sebastopol  was  called  the 
Maraelon. 

ma  mes'-tra,  *.  [The  nann  of  a  city,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Lower  Armenia.  (Me 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Apamidfe, 
The  fore  wings  are  dark  gray,  varied  with 
black,  and  with  a  white  line  and  spot,  shaped 
like  U.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  three 
quarters.  Larva  feeds  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber on  the  heart  of  cabbages,  geraniums,  &c.  ; 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  the  following  May. 
MamcstrapersicarUeist'heDot.  It  is  blackish, 
purplish,  and  with  yellow  dots.  Its  expansion 
of  wing  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Found  in 
the  south  of  England,  &c. 

mam-fl  lar-i  a,     mam-mil  lar  i  a,   *. 

[Lat.  mnmill((t),  dimin,  of  mamma  =  a  breast, 
a  teat;  sun*,  -aria,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceae,  having  a  fleshy 
stem  covered  with  teat-like  projections,  spi- 
rally arranged,  with  radiating  spines  from  each 
teat,  and  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  upi«r 
ones.  The  species  are  mostly  Mexican. 

mam'-U-lar-y,  o.  <ts.    [MAMMILLARY.] 

*  mam'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  mow;  -ish,.}    Foolish, 

effeminate. 

"Some  m<imi*h  motutera  ou  question  it."— «//. 
ffaU  ;  Works,  v.  464. 

mam' -ma  (j>J.  mam'-maa),  s.    [Lat.  mamma 
=  the  breast.]    [MAMA.] 
1.  Or<l.  iMng. ;  The  same  as  MAMA  (q.v.). 


2.  Annt.  (PI.):  The  breasts;  they  exist  in  the 
male  as  Bellas  in  the  female, but  in  a  rudiment- 
ary state.  In  the  female  they  increase  in  size 
until  about  the  twentieth  year,  but  do  not 
secrete  milk  until  after  pregnancy  has  taken 
place.  In  structure  the  mammary  gland  is 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  lobes  held  to- 
gether by  firm,  dense  areolar  tissue,  the  lobes 
are  composed  of  lobules,  and  they  of  minute 


Cfbcal  vesicles,  the  ultimate  terminations  of 
the  excretory  duct.  Near  the  centre  of  each 
mamma  is  the  nipple,  surrounded  by  an 
areola  of  a  coloured  tint,  at  first  pink,  but 
after  impregnation  becoming  permanently 
brown. 

mam   mae-form,  a.   [Lat.  mamma  =  breasts, 
teats,  and/onna  =  form.) 

&>(.,    Ac, :     Teat-shaped,    conical    with   a 
rounded  apex,  mamillary. 

m;im  mal,  *.    [MAMMALIA.] 

Zool. :    An  animal  belonging  to  the  cUaa 
Mammalia  (q.v.). 


.m  ma  ~H-  a,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ma  w- 
malit  =  of  or  for  the  breasts,  good  for  disea?^s 


of  the  breast;  among  modern  naturalist--  - 
having  breasts,  from  mamma  =  a  breast,  • 
teat,  a  dug  of  animals.] 

1.  Zool. :  Mammals  :  the  highest  class  of  the 
Vertebrate   sub-kingdom.       The    imlividunle 
are  characterized  by  tlic  possession  of  niaiumn 
(teats),  enabling  them  to  suckle  their  youi  g. 
The  class  is  sometimes  popularly  but  errone- 
ously called  Quadrupeds  (four-footed  animals). 
So,  however,  are  some  reptiles,  as  lizards  and 
crocodiles,    and    some  amphibians,  as  frog* 
and  newts.    On  the  other  hand,  whales  arj 
not  four-footed,  yet  they  are  akin  to  the  warm* 
blooded  quadrupeds,  and  like   tlu-iu   suckle 
their  young,  which  are  brought  forth  alive. 
On  this  account  Linmtus  introduced  the  term 
Mammalia,  now  universally  accepted.    They 
have  red,  warm  blood,  in  this  respect  agreeing 
with  Birds,  but  differing  from  Reptiles,  Am- 
phibians and  Fishes.    The  mouth  is  concealed 
by  lips  and  armed  with  bony  and  enamelled 
teeth  ;  each  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  com* 
posed  of  a  simple  piece  of  bone.     The  covering 
is  of  hair.     Normally,  there  are  four  limbs, 
which  in  some  aquatic  members  of  the  class 
are  modified  into  tins.    The  toes  are  generally 
five.      Most  of  the  bones  are  solid  or  have 
cavities  filled  with  marrow,  the  air-cells  which 
aid  in  imparting  lightness  to  the  bones  of 
birds  being,  as  a  rule,  absent.    The  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  of  the  face  are  immovably 
fixed  to  each  other.    The  cranium  is  largei 
than  in  other  vertebrates,  the  lower  jaw  con- 
sists of  only  two  pieces.    The  vertebral  column 
may  be  divided  into  five  regions,  the  cervical, 
the  dorsal,  the  lumbar,  the  sacral,  and   th. 
caudal  vertebra.      [VERTEBRA.]      Like  bird* 
and  reptiles,  the  Mammalia  have  an  anmion. 
The  allantoid  ceases  to  exist  at  an  early  period 
of  festal  life,  or  is  placentiferous.     The  brain 
possesses  a  corpus  callosum.    The  heart  has 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles.    The  respira- 
tion is   by  lungs.     There  is  a  complete  dia- 
phragm. Linngeus  divided  the  class  into  seven 
orders  :  Primates,  Bruta,  Feite,  Glires,  Pecora, 
Bellas,  and  Cete  :  Cuvier  into  Bimana,  Quad* 
rumana,  Carnassiers,  Marsupialia,   Rodentia. 
Edentata,   Pachydermata,    Ki.nninant.ia,    ana 
Cetacea.      Prof.  (Sir  Ri  .hard)  Owen  divided 
them,  in  1857,  on  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
into     Lyencephala,     Lissencephala,     Gyren- 
cephala,  and  Archencephala.      The  first   in- 
cludes the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia ;  the 
second  contains  the  Rodeutia,  Insectivora,  &c.  I 
the  third  Carnivora,  Quadrumana,  &c.,  ana 
the  fourth,  Man.    Prof.  Huxley  thus  classified 
them  :  Sub-class  1.    Ornithodelphia,    having 
the  single  order  Monotremata  ;   2.  Didelphia, 
also  with  one  order,  Marsupialia ;    '.J>.   Mono- 
delphia(q.v.),  containing  tho  other  Mammalian 
orders.     For  the  classification  of  J.  D  wight 
Dana,  see  MEOASTHENA. 

2.  Palaont. :  As  most  of  the  older  geolo^ 
strata  are  marine,  and  the  greater  number  I 
mammals  terrestrial,  it  is  not  to  be  expec' 
that  many  remains  of  the  latter  will  be  fou 
Besides  the  animals  so  highly  organized  i 
bably  came  late  upon  the  scene.   A  mammal 
genus,  Microlestes,  appears  in  the  Upper  Trl 
of  England,  and  Dromotherium  in  tlte  Trias  < 
America.     Mammalian  remains  exist  in   tl 
Stonesfteld  Slate  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  and  i 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  America.    Most  of  then 
seem  to   have  been  marsupial.      Cretacec"" 
forms  have  not  yet  been  found.     In  1871, 
Charles   Lyell  made  a  census  of  the  knc 
secondary  "mammals,   reckoning  four  in 
Upper  Trias  of  Wurtemberg,  Somersetshire, 
and  North  Carolina,  four  in  the  Great  Oolite 
of   StonesfleM,  and  fourteen  in  the   Middle 
Purbeck  Oolite  of  Swanage.     Every  division 
of  the  Tertiary  has  its  appropriate  mammals, 
nearly  all  placental,  pachyderms  being  specially 
prominent.    [MYTH.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     ee.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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lam-ma'-ll  an,  n.   [Mod.  Lat.  mammali(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  sniff  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
,mmalia  or  mammals. 

___i-ma-Ur -er-ofis,  a.  [Lat,  Ac.  mam- 
malia ;  /era  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  En;;. 
adj.  suff.  -Din.)  Containing  the  remains  uf 
mammals  :  as,  a  maminalijerma  crag.  (NoR- 

FOLK-CRAO.) 

"  They  are  the  same  ruammaliftrout  atrata  to  which 
the  geuluylst  turns  when  looking  for  remains  Illus- 
trative uf  the  extinct  fauna  of  tho  poet-glacial  age."— 
Wilton :  I'rehitlortc  Man.  ch.  lit 

ma-lS&'-io-al,    a.     [Eng.    mam-ma- 
-ical ;    Fr.  mammaloglyue.    The  only 
jxample  in  Littre  is  from  the  Revue  dea  deux 
Vondes,  April,  i»«O.J    Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
ay  connected  with   the  science  of  nmm- 
lalogy  (q.v.). 

"According  to  mtimmalofflcal  Hysteins,  which  at 
different  times  hav.  been  proposed. "— Owen :  Clou, 
Mammalia,  p.  M. 

t  ma.m-mfi.1  6  gisrt,  ».  [Eng.  mammalogy) ; 
-w(.J  One  versed  in  mammalogy ;  one  who 
writes  or  treats  of  mammiferous  animals  or 
he  mammals. 

a-m&l'-6-4$,  a.     [Eng.  mammal,  and 

Gr.  Aovos  (logos)  ~&  treatise,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  mammals ;  the  science  or  doc- 
trine of  mammals  or  mammiferous  animals. 

m&m  -ma  rjf,  a.  [As  If  from  a  Lat  mam- 
marius,  from  mamma  =  the  breast. J 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast  or 
paps  :  thus  there  are  mammary  glands,  mam- 
mary arteries,  &c. 

mam' -me -a,  *.     [Latinised  from  mammee 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiacese,  tribe  Oarciniese. 
The  only  known  species,  Mammea  americana, 
the  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  American  Apri- 
cot, is  a  large  tree  with  showy  odoriferous 
flowers.  The  fruits  are  several  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  double  rind,  the  outer  one 
leathery,  the  inner  with  yellowish  pulp  like 
that  of  an  apricot.  It  is  bitter,  bat  nourishing, 
and  good  for  pectoral  complaints.  It  is  eaten 
raw  or  cut  in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or 
boiled.  The  gum  derived  from  the  bark  is 
used  by  negroes  for  destroying  chigoes  in  their 
feet. 


'-mee,    0.      [Native  name  la  tropical 

America.] 
Sot. :  Lucuma  mammosum.    [MARMALADE.] 

mammee  apple,  mammec-tree,  s. 
[MAMMEA.] 

*  xnam  mel'-iere  (1  as  y), s.  [Fr.  mamellttre, 
from  mamelle  =  Lat.  matnilla,  dimin.  of  mam- 
ma =  the  breast.] 

Old  Armour:  A  plate  of  steel  secured  to  the 
hauberk,  beneath  the  cyclas,  fur  additional 
protection.  Also  one  of  two  circular  plates 
placed  on  the  breast-plate,  to  which  the  hel- 
met, sword,  or  dagger  was  secured  by  a  chain 
to  prevent  its  loss  by  a  sudden  blow. 

*  mam'-mer,  v.i.    [Prob.  an  imitative,  as  if 
from  the  repetition  of  the  syllables  ma  or  mam  ; 
cf.  Mid.  Eng.  mamelen,  momelen,  Ger.  mam- 
meln,   Dut.  mommelen  =  to   mumble  (q.v.).] 
To  hesitate ;  to  stand  as  one  muttering  and  in 
doubt. 

"  What  you  could  ask  me.  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  staud  no  mammerint/  on  ?  " 

Shake*?. :  Othello,  lit  8. 

*  mam'  mcr  ihg,  *  nmm-er-lng1,*  mam- 
er-yng,  s.    [MAMMER.]  A  state  of  hesitation 
or  doubt 

*'8he  fttod*  silll  In  a  doubt*  and  In  a  mamtryng 
which  way  sba  might  take."— 5ir  T.  More:  Workei.  p. 

mam '-met,  *  mam'-mot,  8.    (O.  Fr.  Ma~ 

*  rnmet  =  an  idol ,  from  Mohammed  or  Mahomet, 
_  im  the  false  idea  that  Mahommedans  were 
Idolaters.]  [MAUMET,  MAWMET.] 

1.  An  idol.    Great  injustice  was  done  in 
making  the  name  of  Mohammed  synonymous 
with  an  idol,  while  one  great  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  religion  introduced  by  the  great 
Arabian,  was  its  uncompromising  hostility  to 
every  kind  of  idolatry.    But  almost  the  only 
one  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  of  the  world 
practically  known  to  our  ancestors  was  Mo- 
hammedism,  and  it  was  made  to  stand  as  the 
•type  of  all  false  religious,  idolatrous  as  well  as 
Don- idolatrous. 

2.  A  doll,  a  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up. 

"  I  care  not  for  thee.  Kate :  this  Is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mummed,  and  to  tilt  with  liiw." 
1  1/ 


ith  lii»." 
m»  /K.,  U.  a 


*  mam'-met-rous,  a.    [Eng.  • 
•OHS.J    Idolatrous. 

"  Their  most  monstrous  man  or  mammetrout  ma- 

Z*n.'—H<ile  :  Meet  Work*,  i*.  Itt. 

mam  met-ry,s.  [MAHOHGTRY>UAUMETRV.] 

1.  Mohammed  ism. 

2.  Idolatry.    [MAMMET.] 

"Jli-retofore  they  call'd  images  mammeta,  »nd  the 
adoration  of  images  mammetry  ;  that  Is  Mahomet  nnd 
Mahometry  J  odious  names."—  Selden:  TaMt  Talk; 
ropery. 

mam  mic,    mam   my,   s.     [MAMMA.]     A 

child's  name  for  mother. 

mam-mi  fer,  .  [Lat.  mamma  =  abreast,  and 
Jero  =  to  bear.]  An  animal  which  has  breasts 
or  paps  for  suckling  its  young  ;  a  mammal. 

"  Mammffer,  In  trias  near  Stuttwurt"—  Lyell  :  Man- 
ual Elem.  Geol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  609. 

If  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  Mammalia 
being  Mammifera,  the  term  mammifer  is  more 
common  in  France  than  here. 

mam-mif-or-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mammifer  ;  adj. 
suff.  -owa.]  Having  breasts  or  paps,  and  suck- 
ling its  young  ;  having  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  a  mammal.  (Lyell.) 

mam'-ml-form,  a.  [Lat  mamma  —  a  breast, 
and  forma  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr.  mammiforme.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  paps. 

mam-mil'-  la  (pi.  mam  mil'-la),*.    [Lat., 

dimin.  of  mamma  =  a  breast.] 
L  Anat.  :  The  nipple. 
IL  Botany: 

1.  (Sing.)  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule. 

2.  (PL)  Teats  like  tubercles  on  the  surface 
of  plants,  as  on  Mamillaria. 

mam'-mil  lar  y,    ma-miT-lar-&  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  mamillaris,    from  Mantilla,    diuiiu.    of 
mamma  =  a  breast.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breasts 
or  paps  ;  resembling  a  pap. 

2.  Geol  :  Having  the  surface  studded  over 
with  rounded  projections.    (Lyell.) 

3.  Min.  :  An  imitative  shape  resembling 
that  of  the  breast,  mostly  occurring  In  minerals 
having  a  stalagmitic  origin.    The  surface  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences,  aud 
is  distinguished  from  botryoidal  (q.v.),  by  a 
portion  only  of  the  globule  or  sphere  being 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

S.  As  substantive  : 

Geol,  :  A  surface  studded  over  with  rounded 
projections. 


Anatomy: 

1.  More  or  less  marked  prominences  on  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
which  correspond  to  the  anfractuosities  of  the 
cranium. 

2.  White  round  medullary  tubercles,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
behind  the  gray  substance,  from  which  the 
infuudibulum  arises.    (Danglison.) 

in  ftmm  1  ^1  nTy-rro*'fi**,  s. 

1.  Anut.  :  A  tubercle  projecting  backwards 
from  each  superior  articular  process  of  certain 
vertebrae.  Called  by  Owen  Metapophysis(q.v.> 

2.  Bot.  :  [MAMMIFORM]. 

mam'-mil  -late,  mam'-mfl-lat-ed,  n, 
[As  if  from  a  Lat.  mammillatus.] 

1.  Min.  :  The  same  as  MAMMILLARY,  A.  3. 

2.  Pathol.  :  Having  mammiform  projections 
on  its  surface. 

3.  ZooL  :  (Of  the  apex  of  some  shells)  :  Rounded 
like  a  nipple. 

mammillated  liver,  *. 
Pathol.  :  Cirrhosis  (q.v.). 

mam  mil-la  '-tion,  s.  [Eng.  mammilt(ate)  ; 
ation.} 

Pathol.  :  A  term  adopted  as  the  translation  of 
the  French  etat  mammillone.  A  corrugated  con- 
dition of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which, 
if  slight,  may  be  pathological  ;  but,  if  more 
extensive,  may  be  pathognomtc  of  polypus  of 
the  stomach.  (Dunglison.) 

mam  -mil  loid,  a,  [Lat.  mamilla  =  a  little 
breast,  a  pap,  and  Gr.  «Tiot  (eidos)  =  appear- 
ance, form.]  Shaped  like  or  resembling  a  pap 
or  nipple.  (Owen.) 


*  mam  -mock,  *  mam-moc,  *  mam  ock, 
s.     [Prob.  from  Gael.  mam=-&  round  hill,  a 
handful,  with  dimin.  suit  -ock  (as  in  hillocfc).] 
A  shapeless  piece. 

"  King  John  he  valiantly  subdued. 
The  miserable  French  and  there  in  mammocs  hewed." 
Drayton  :  Paly-Olbion,  I.  17. 

'mam-mock,  v.t.  [MAMMOCK,  s.}  To  tear 
in  or  into  pieces  ;  to  fall  to  pieces. 

"  He  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it  ;  O.  I  warrant* 

how  he  mammocked  It  1  "  —  Sluiketp.  ;  Coriolanus.  1.  S. 

mam'-mO'dis,  s.     [Hind,  mahmudi  —  a  kind 
of  fine  muslin.] 
Fabric:  Coarse,  plain  Indian  muslins. 

Mam'-mon,  mam'-mon,  a.  [Lat.  mammona, 
from  Gr.  fiofj-tavay  (mamonas),  from  Syrian 
mamond  =  riches.  Cf.  Heb.  ^QTpp  (matmdn) 
=  a  treasure,  from  JPp  (tanian)  —  to  hide  ; 
Chaldee  mammdny  mdmon.] 

1.  Script.  &  Poetry  (Of  the  form  Mammon)  : 
According  to  Schleusner,  the  Syrian  God  of 
riches,  but  no  traces  have  been  obtained  of  an 
idol  actually  worshipped  under  that  name  in 
Syria.    The  word  is,  therefore,  now  held  to  ba 
a  mere  personification  of  riches.     It  is  used  in 
this  latter  sense  in  Matt.  vi.  24,  and  Luke  xvi.  9. 
Milton    poetically  makes  Mammon  a  fallen 
angel  of  sordid  character. 

"  Mammon  led  them  on 
Mammon  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven."  MiUon:  P.  L..  i.  «Tt, 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    (Of   the    form   mammun): 
Riches,  wealth. 

"  Mammon  is  riches  or  aboundance  of  goods.  —Ttn- 
dall:  Worket,  p.  233. 

*  mam'-mon-Isli,  a.     [Eng.  mammon;  ~ish.} 
Devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  ;  inspired  or  actuated  by  mam- 
monism  (q.v.). 

*  mam'-mon-ism,  s.    [Eng.  mammon;  -ism.) 
Devotion  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pur- 
suit of  riches. 

"  If  all  except  mammonum  be  a  vain  grimace.'  — 
;  Pott  A  Pretent,  bk.  IL,  ch.  xvt 


*  mam'-mon-ist,  s.     [Eng.  mammon  ;  -ist.] 
One  devoted  to  the  service  of  nmmntou  or  the 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  riches  ;  a  worldly 
person  ;  a  worldling. 

"  When  I'd  arrive  the  very  top  of  all 
The  mistaken  mammonittt  miscall. 
Brome  ;  A  Paraphrate  upon  Kcctesiattet  i. 

*  mam'-mon-ite,  s.     [Eng.  mammon;  'ite,\ 
The  same  as  MAMMONIST  (q.v.). 

"When  a  Mammonite  mother  kUls  her  babe  for  * 
burial  fee."  Tennyton  ;  Maud,  I.  i  44. 

*  mam-mon-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  mam- 
monitfe);  -ation.}    The  act  or  process  of  mam- 
monizing  ;  a  rendering  mammonish  or  devoted. 
to  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  wealth. 

*  mam'-mdn-lze,  v.t.    [Eng.  mammon;  -ize.} 
To  render  mammonish  ;    to  actuate  with  a 
spirit  of  mammonism. 

*  mam'-mdse,  a.    [Lat  mamma  =  a  breast.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  breast  ;  breast- 
shaped.  • 

mam'  -moth,  s.  &  a.  [Buss.  mamant'  =  i 
mammoth  (Skeat);  Tartar  mamma  =  the  earth, 
because  the  Tungooses  and  Yakoots  believed 
this  animal  worked  its  way  in  the  earth  like  a 
mole  (Webster).  Skeat  dismisses  as  absurd  the 
etymol.  from  Arab,  behemoth  or  mehemoth  ;  but 
for  the  other  side  see  Geol.  Mag.  (1880),  p.  408. 
Littre  says  the  word  is  of  unknown  origin.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Palteont.:  Elephas  primigenius.  The  first 
mammoth  discovered  was  found  imbedded  in 
Ice  in  1799  on  the  shores  of  the  Lena,  by  a 
Tungoosian  fisherman  named  Schumachoff. 
A  Russian  engineer,  named  Benkendorf,  thuF 
describes  a  mammoth  unearthed  from  a  tun- 
dra (q.v.)  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  where  so 
many  lie  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  remains  of  Cervus  megaceros  in  the  peat- 
bogs of  Ireland  :  — 

"Picture  to  yourself  an  elephant,  with  a  body 
covered  with  thick  fur,  about  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
and  fifteen  In  length,  with  tusks  eight  feet  long,  thick. 
and  curving  outwards  at  their  end-*,  a  stout  trunk  of 
six  feet  in  length,  colossal  limbs  of  a  foot  and  a  half  la 
thickness,  and  a  tall  naked  to  the  end.  which  was 
covered  with  thick  tufty  hair.  His  parch  meut-1  ike 
Urge  naked  ears  lay  fearfully  turned  up  over  th« 
head  ;  about  the  shoulders  aud  back  he  had  stiti  hair. 
about  a  foot  in  length  like  a  mane.  .  .  .  Under  th« 
outer  hair  there  appeared  every  where  a  wool,  very  soft. 
warm,  and  thick,  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  A* 
compared  with  our  Indian  elephants,  the  head  wss 
rough,  the  brain-case  low  aud  narrow,  but  the  trunk 
and  mouth  were  larger." 


^ ;  pout,  jc^r-1 ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -  sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  (Quar.  Jour*.  Geol. 
See.,  xxzv.  138,  tqq.),  treating  of  the  range  of 
the  mammoth  in  time  and  space,  cornea  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  existed  in  Britain  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Glacial  period.  Its  re- 
mains are  found  in  Franco  in  "enormous 
abundance  ;"  there  it  was  contemporary  with 
the  Cave-men  of  the  Pleistocene,  as  is  proved 
by  a  spirited  engraving  of  it  on  a  piece  of 
mammoth  ivory  found  in  the  Cave  of  La  Made- 
leine, Dordogne  (Figured  in  LubbocKs  Orig.  of 
Civil.,  p.  41) ;  it  has  been  found  in  nearly  every 
county  In  England ;  and,  broadly  speaking, 


MAMMOTH. 

Its  range  extended  "  over  the  whole  land  of 
the  northern  hemisphere."  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  teeth  of  the  mammoth  found  in 
the  northern  regions  have  narrow  plates,  while 
the  plates  of  those  discovered  further  south 
are  broad.  This  Prof.  Darwin  attributes  to 
difference  of  food.  He  Is  also  of  opinion 
"that  the  mammoth  may  be  taken  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Indian  elephant."  To  show 
bow  plentiful  these  animals  once  were  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  (Geol.  Mag. 
(1880),  p.  500)  says,  that  from  1825  to  1831 
there  were  never  less  than  1,500  poods  of  fossil 
Irory  sold  at  Yakutsk,  and  one  year  the  sale 
reached  2,000  poods ;  and  similar  ivory  was 
offered  for  sale  in  Khiva  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century. 

B.  At  adj. :  Resembling  the  mammoth  in 
point  of  size ;  gigantic,  immense :  as,  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  the  Mammoth 
Tree  in  California. 

mammoth-tree,  » 

&>(..-  Sequoia  gigantea,  a  great  Californlan 
tree,  surpassed  in  height  only  by  the  Eucalyptus 
(q.v.)  of  Australia.  The  largest  known  speci- 
men, that  in  the  Mammoth  Grove  at  Calavems 
In  Upper  California,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  a  party  of  Americans  in  1850,  was  327  feet 
high  by  90  in  circumference.  It  is  the  largest 
of  known  trees,  and  is  believed  to  be  from 
8,000  to  4,000  years  old.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Conifene  (Pinacese),  tribe  Abletinte. 

•  mam'-md  thrept,  ».  [Or.  nawiiptmot 
(mammotkreptos),  from  fio^u  (mamma)  =  a 
mother,  a  grandmother,  and  rpi^>u>  (trepho)  = 
to  nourish.]  A  child  brought  up  by  its  grand- 
mother ;  a  spoilt  child. 

*  Wear*  the  mammothrei'ti  of  Slnne," 

Daitei :  Butt  Hoods,  p.  U. 

m!lm'  my,  s.    [MAMMIE.] 

mam'-pe-lon,  s.    (Native  name.] 

ZooL :  Cynogale  Sennettil,  one  of  the  Viver- 
ridae,  from  Borneo.  It  differs  from  other 
members  of  the  family  in  being  stout  and 
plump.  Colour  yellowish-brown,  lighter  on 
the  under-Bide  of  the  head  and  over  the  eyes  • 
darker  on  the  legs.  The  snout  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  muzzle  bald,  the  ears  very  short, 
the  whiskers  well  developed.  It  frequents 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  is  a  good 
climber. 

man  (pi.  men),  •  mon,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  nann, 
man;  cogn.  with  Dut.  man;  IceU  madhr  (for 
fiannr),  nan;  Sw.  man;  Dan.  mand  ;  Goth, 
wanna;  Ger.  mann ;  Lat.  mas  (for  mans)  =  a 
male  ;  Sansc.  mono.  The  sense  is  "  thinking 
animal "  from  the  root  man  —  to  think,  found 
unchanged  in  Sansc.  ;  cf.  also  Eng.  mind, 
menu;  Lat.  memini,  &c.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An   individual  of  the   human  race;   a 
human  being  ;  a  living  person. 

"  The  people  gathered  themselves  together  u  one 
man  to  Jerusalem.  —  Ea-a  111,  L 

2.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  woman. 

"  Neither  TO  the  man  crated  for  the  woman ;  but 
the  woman  for  the  man."— I  CorinOiiant  »t  » 


3.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  boy  or  child. 

"  The  unite's  legend*  are  for  truths  received. 
And  ttie  marl  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed." 
Ifryden:  Cock  A  fox,  S3&. 

4.  A  husband. 

5.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;   a  work- 
man ;  an  adult  male  in  the  employ  or  under 
the  direction  of  some  person. 

"  One  of  my  husband's  men." 

M.iiaii. !  /tape  of  iucrece,  1.3S1. 

6.  The  human  race;  mankind;  human  beings 
collectively. 

"Man  baa  been  studied  more  carefully  than  any 
other  organic  being,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest  {jus- 
Bible  diversity  amongst  capable  Judge*  whether  he 
should  be  classed  as  a  single  species  or  race,  or  as  two 
(Virey)  as.  three  (Jacquinot),  four  (Kant),  five  (Bin- 
men  bacb),  six  IButfon),  seven  I  Hunter),  eight  (Agassi*), 
eleven  (Pickering),  fifteen  IBory  St.  Vincent),  sixteen 
(Deemoullns)  twenty.two  (Morton),  sixty  (Craufurd). 
or  as  sixty-three,  according  to  iturke."— Oanrin :  /to- 
•CCTUO/Jfan,  i.m 

7.  A  male  who  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  manhood  or  manliness. 

••  The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself.  U  not  a  ma*." 

Ctntptr :  £xpotculation,  4*5. 

8.  A  vassal,  liege,  subject,  or  tenant 

9.  Man  is  used  asa  word  of  familiar  address, 
frequently  conveying  the  idea  of  impatience, 
contempt,  or  disparagement. 

"You  may  partake  of  anything  that  we  my: 
We  speak  no  treason,  man." 

«*ate»p. .-  OtdMri  111.,  I  J. 

10.  Man  Is  used  loosely  or  indefinitely  (like 
the  French  on)  in  the  sense  of  one,  any  one,  a 
person. 

"  A  man  wonld  expect. to  find  some  antiquities."— 
Jilditon;  On  Halt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Script.,  Anthrop.,  EthnoL,  Jtc.  :  Since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  refer  all  the  sciences 
relating  to  man  to  one  comprehensive  science, 
Anthropology.  Scripture  teaches  that  on 
the  sixth  day  of  creation  "  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image  "  (Gen.  1.  27),  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  (Psalm  viil.  4,  5),  planted  for 
him  a  garden  (Gen.  ii.  8),  gave  him  leave  to 
eat  of  Its  fruits  with  the  exception  of  one,  of 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  partake  on  pain  of 
death  (ii.  16,  17,  ill.  2,  S).  Both  his  wife  (Eve) 
and  he  disobediently  ate  the  fruit,  became 
liable  to  death,  and  were  expelled  from  Eden 
(iii.  6-24).  The  duration  of  human  life  was 
then  nearly  a  thousand  years  (v.  4,  8,  10, 14, 
27,  81,  &C.).  But  after  the  flood,  brought  on 
by  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvian  world 
(vi.  3,  5,  6,  7,  &c.),  it  was  gradually  curtailed 
(xi.  11,  13,  15,  17,  18,  23,  25),  till  finally  it 
reached  the  limits  which  still  continue 
(Psalm  xc.  10).  God  selected  for  himself  as 
his  special  people  the  Jewish  race,  one  of 
those  descended  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3, 
xvil.21,xxviii.4,Exod.v.  1, &C.X  "Godso loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life"  (John  iii.  16), 
thus  to  some  extent  at  least  counteracting 
the  influence  on  mankind  of  Adam's  sin 
(Rom.v.  19).  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  "spirit"  of  man  and  that  of  the  inferior 
animals  (Eccles.  iii.  21).  An  obscure  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  may  perhaps  have  some 
bearing  on  the  case  of  the  latter  (Rom.  viii. 
19-23).  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  man 
sprung  from  one  of  the  naked  molluscs  called 
Ascidians,  the  line  of  descent  or  ascent  run- 
ning through  some  humble  fish  like  the 
lancelet,  then  up  through  the  ganoids  and 
other  fish,  the  amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds, 
the  Monotremata,  the  lowest  Mammals,  the 
Marsupialia,  the  Placental  Mammalia,  the 
Lemurs,  the  Simiadas,  and  the  Anthropoid 
Apes.  (Darwin  :  Descent  of  JLfan.)  (For  the 
time  at  which  remains  of  man  first  appear  in 
the  geologic  strata,  see  Antiquity  of  Man, 
FLINT-IMPLEMENTS,  Ac.  For  his  zoological 
characteristics,  see  ANTHROPID^C  and  HOMO. 
For  the  question  whether  man  constitutes  one 
species  with  several  varieties,  or  more  species 
than  one,  see  the  example  under  A.  I.  6.] 
Blumenbach  divided  mankind  into  five  races, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  American,  and  the  Malay.  Cuvier  reduces 
the  five  to  three,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  the  Ethiopian.  Dr.  Pritchard  ex- 
tended them  to  seven,  the  Iranian  (the  same  as 
the  Caucasian),  the  Turanian  (the  same  as  the 
Mongolian),  the  Native  Americans,  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  Negroes,  the  Papnas  or  Woolly- 
headed  Polynesians,  the  Alfourou  and  Native 
Australians.  Dr.  Latham  divides  mankind 
into  three  varieties,  Mongolidse,  Atlantic!*, 


and  Japetidse.  Prof.  Huxley's  classification 
of  mankind  is  into  the  Australoid,  Negroid, 
Mongoloid,  Xanthochroic,  and  Melanochroio 
races.  (For  other  inquiries,  see  the  several 
sciences  relating  to  man.) 

2.  Games :  A  piece  with  which  a  game,  u 
chess  or  draughts,  is  played. 

B.  As  adj. :  Man  is  used  adjectively  In  a 
few  compounds  to  denote  the  male  sex  ;  male. 


IT  Man  is  found  frequently  in  compounds, 
the  meanings  of  most  of  which  are  sufficiently 
obvious. 

man  ape,  s.  A  popular  name  for  any 
anthropoid  ape.  [ANTHROPOID.] 

*  man  at  arms,  s.  A  soldier,  especially 
one  in  the  middle  ages,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  ;  a  heavy-armed  soldier. 


,  s.    A  body. 


"  lie  had  ft  handBome  miut-c<iie."—Fullm-  : 
Bittory.  111.  vii.  is. 

man-dram,  ».  A  preparation  used' in  the 
West  Indies,  like  bitters,  to  excite  languid 
appetites.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sliced 
cucumbers,  shallots,  or  oiiiona  cut  very  small, 
a  little  lime-juice  and  Madeira  wine,  with  a 
few  pods  of  bird-pepper,  well  mashed,  and 
mixed  with  the  liquor.  (London,) 

man-eater.,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cannibal. 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  either  of  th« 
two  great  Felidse,  notably  to  the  tigers,  when, 
la  old  age  leaving  their  natural  food,  they 
prey  by  preference  upon  man. 

Ti  The  Anglo-Indian  view  is  that  a  tiger 
when  its  teeth  decay  with  age  is  no  longer 
able  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a  bullock  or  an  ante- 
lope. Driven  to  desperation  by  hunger  it 
ventures  timidly  to  attack  a  child  or  a  woman, 
and  is  astonished  to  find  bow  feeble  U  the 
resistance  it  meets  with.  Its  fear  of  man. 
which  in  its  vigorous  days  was  very  great, 
now  vanishes,  and.  unless  destroyed,  it  makes 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  human  race.  It  if 
probably  the  same  with  the  lion.  (See  the 
example.) 

"A  man-eater  IB  invariably  an  old  Han.  And  when 
he  overcomes  his  fear  of  man  BO  far  as  to  come  tj 
villages  for  goats,  the  people  remark.  His  teeth  an 
worn,  he  win  BOOH  kill  men.1*— Prqf.  Parker,  iu  Ca+ 
tell't  Jfat.  Site.,  11  27. 

man-eating,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. ;  An  epithet  applied  to  old  lions 
or  tigers,  which,  by  preference,  attack  man. 

B.  As  Bub&t . ;  The  practice  of  attacking 
and  devouring  man  in  preference  to  any  of 

the  larger  mammals. 

"  The  lion  Is  said  sometimes  to  derelop  the  irate  for 
ma.m-w.ting,  which  makes  the  tiger  BO  terrible."— 
Prqf.  Parker,  in  CautU't  Jfat.  Ifiit.,  IL  24. 

man-engine.,  a.  A  mechanical  lift  for 
raising  and  lowering  men  in  the  shafts  of 
mines.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  rod  worked 
from  the  engine-beam  alternately  up  and 
down  in  the  mine-shaft.  On  this  rod  are 
handles  and  stepping  -places  at  distances  equal 
to  the  stroke  of  the  rod  ;  similar  handles  and 
steps  are  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  shaft  or  on 
another  rod  which  rises  and  falls  In  the  reverse 
way  to  the  first  rod.  By  stepping  in  turn  from 
one  set  of  steps  to  the  other,  the  miners 
ascend  or  descend  the  mine.  In  practice  ft 
has  proved  to  be  fruitful  of  accident.  In  this 
country  the  man-engine  is  being  superseded  by 
cages  or,  as  in  some  of  the  mines  on  Lake 
Superior,  by  cars. 

man-fungus.,  *. 

Bot. :  Geaster  (q.v.). 

•man  huxter,    s.    The  same  as   au» 

MERCER  (q.V.). 

"Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  tnan-huxier." 
Beaton.  A  Fief. :  Cuttom  of  tha  Country,  iv.  L 

*  man-mender.,  s.    A  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  physician  or  surgeon* 

**  Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physicians  f  " 
Jleaitm.  Jt  Flet.  :  Moiitieur  Thomas,  iL  L 

*  man-mercer,  s.      A   woollen  draper; 
one  who  deals  by  retail  in  clothes.  &c.,  for 
male  attire. 

man-midwife,  s.  A  man  who  practises 
obstetrics;  an  accoucheur.  (Byron:  Vision 
of  Judgment,  Irxvit.) 

*  man-milliner,  *.     A  male  maker  of 
millinery ;   hence,  one  who    busies   himself 


tSte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  onb,  oiire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as.  ce  =  e ;  ey  ^  a.    <ju  =  kw. 
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trifling  or  effeminate  occupations  or  em- 
•jlisJiments. 

"  An  empty-pated  fellow,  and  a*  conceited  M  *mn n- 
milliner."— Theodore  Hook :  All  in  the  Wrung,  ch.  i  J. 

*  man-minded,  a.    Having  the  mind  or 

qualities  of  a  man. 

*  man-monster,  s.    A  monster  in  the 
•rvioe  of  any  j»erson. 

*^M  y  man-monster  hat  h  drr-wped  his  tongue  In  sack." 
i/j. :  Tempest,  Hi.  2. 

*  man-mountain,  ?.    A  man  of  gigantic 
iportious ;  a  giant.     <Swift:  Gulliver;  Lil- 

man-of-war,  *.    An  armed  ship ;  a  ship 

f  war. 

"Supported  by  a  3ri*1sh  'nan-nf-war  from  Labaui 
and  two  guuboaU. "—  Tvne\  Nov.  10,  1878. 

Man-of-war  bird:  [FRIGATE-BIRD]. 
Man-of-war's  man :  A  seaman  belonging  to 
4  ship  of  war. 

man-of-straw,  s.  A  man  of  no  sub- 
itanue,  influence,  weight,  or  means;  one  put 
~  irward  as  a  puppet  or  decoy. 

man  orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Aceras  anthropophora.  A  fanciful 
esemblance  is  pointed  out  between  the  tip  of 
liis  orchis  and  a  man  hung  by  the  head.  It 
i  British.  [ACERAS.] 

man-rent,  s.     [MANRED.] 
man-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  suspended  by  stanchions  on 
»ch  side  of  a  gangway,  and  used  in  ascending 
or  descending  a  ship's  side,  hatchways,  &<•. 

man-shaped,  a.     Having  the  external 

conformation  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
that  of  man. 
Man-shaped  apes : 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Anthropoid 
Apes.  [ANTHROPOID.] 

"In  the  great  order  of  the  Primates,  after  man, 
stand  the  man-shaped,  or  anthropomorphous  apet." — • 
Prof.  Duncan,  In  CatsetCt  Nat.  llitt..  i.  «. 

man-tiger,  5. 

Anthrop. :  A  person  credited  with  having 
.he  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  tiger 
at  will.  The  belief  that  certain  individuals 
ave  such  power  is  common  in  India,  and  the 
Khonds  say  that  a  man-killing  tiger  is  either 
an  incarnation  of  the  Earth-goddess,  or  a 
transformed  man.  [LYCANTHROPY.] 

"  It  U  thus  with  the  Lavas  of  Biriua,  supposed  to  be 
the  broken-down  remains  of  a  cultured  race,  aitd 
dreaded  as  man-tiger  t."— Tytor :  Prim,  Cult.  (1873), 
ilia 

man-trap,  *.  An  engine  or  contrivance 
for  catching  trespassers.  Their  use  is  now 
Illegal,  unless  set  in  a  dwelliug-house  between 
•unset  and  sunrise. 

man  -  worship,  s.  Undue  reverence, 
respect,  or  adulation  paid  to  a  man ;  extreme 
obsequiousness. 


v.t.    (MAN,  ».] 
1.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  to  supply  with  a 
sufficient  force  or  complement  of  men,  as  for 
luauagement,  service,  defence,  Ac. 

"  She  was  BO  formidably  -manned  that  alt  attempts 
to  board  her  failed."— JIacaulajf  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

*  2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  man  or 
•ervant. 

"I  WM  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now."— 
Shaketp. :  3  Henry  11'.,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  act  or  play  the  husband  to. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  man  a  hussy  yet?"— Hi* 
Coalman  *  Courtihip  to  the  Creel-wife' t  Daughter,  p.  4. 

*  4.  To  accustom  to  man ;  to  tame,  as  a  hawk. 
"  Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 

To  uiivke  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper'*  call." 
Shakesp. ;  Taming  of  the  shrma,  IT.  1. 

t5.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen;  to  supply 
with  strength  for  action. 

"  He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  IT.  10. 

*  6.  To  brave  ;  to  bear  or  face  like  a  man." 

"  I  must  man  it  out"         Dryden  :  All  for  Love,  il 

TI  To  man  the  yards : 

Naut. :  To  send  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
upon  the  yards  to  reef  or  furl  the  sails  ;  also 
to  range  men  in  a  standing  position  along  the 
tops  of  the  yards,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
tome  person,  or  on  some  memorable  occasion. 

*  man  -a -ble,  a.  [Eng.  man,  s. ;  -able.'}  Of  age 
tnr  marriage  or  a  husband  ;  of  a  marriageable 
age. 

"That's  woman's  ripe  age  ;  u  full  a*  thou  art 
At  one  and  twenty  ;  she's  mannble.  Is  she  iiut  T " 
B*aum.  A  Flet,  ;  Maid  of  the  Mill,  11. 1. 


man'-a-ca,  s,    [Brazilian  Portion  t>se,i 

Bot.  :  Franciscea  uniflora.    [FRANCISCFA.] 

*  man-ace,  s.  &  v.    [MENACE.] 

man  a-cle,  *  man'  -i  -de,  *  man  y  clc,  s. 

[Fr.  manide,  from  Lat.  manicula,  dimin.  of 
manica  =  a  long  sleeve  ...  a  manacle, 
from  manus  =  the  hand  ;  Ital.  manetta;  Sp. 
maniota.]  Handcuffs  for  criminals.  The  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  hinged  together,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  curved  so  as  to  fit  the 
wrist,  and  the  lower  portion  is  straight,  ex- 
cept at  a  point  near  its  outer  end,  where  it  is 
slightly  bent.  (The  word  is  seldom  used 
except  in  the  plural.) 

"Knock  off  his  manacle*  ;  bring  your  prisoner  to 
the  king/—  Shakeip.  :  Cymbeiine,  V.  i. 

man'-a-cle,  v.t.     [MANACLE.] 

1.  Lit,  :  To  put  manacles  or  handcuffs  on, 
in  order  to  confine  the  hands  ;  to  shackle,  to 
handcuff,  to  fetter  the  limbs. 

"  We'll  bait  thy  bean  to  death. 
And  manacl*  the  bearward  in  their  chains." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Benry  TI.t  T.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  restrain  or  confine  in  any  way  ; 
to  fetter. 

"  Spirits  when  they  pleAse 
Can  either  sex  aasnme,  ur  both  :  so  soft       „ 
And  nn  com  pounded  in  their  essence  mire  ; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  Joint  or  limb/ 

Milton:  /'./...!.««. 

man'  -ago  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  &  i.    [MANAGE,  *.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  under  direction  ;  to  direct,  to 
guide,  to  conduct,  to  carry  on,  to  administer, 
to  handle,  to  transact. 

"  Tell  the  nations.  In  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  1  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain." 
Prior  :  ffenry  *  £mina. 

2.  To  have  under  control  ;  to  be  able  to 
guide  or  direct. 

"  His  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to  manage 
their  horses."—  Macautay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  xtv. 

3.  To  treat  ;  to  put  to  use. 

"  Who  then  thy  master,  say,  and  whose  the  land 
Bo  dxesa'd  and  managd  by  thy  skilful  hand?" 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyucit  xxiv.  308. 

4.  To  wield  ;  to  have  under  command  ;  to 
understand  the  use  of. 

"It  was  found  that  not  one  In  four  of  the  English 
soldiers  could  manage  his  piece  at  at!."—  Maeaulay: 
Hiit.  Knff..  oh.  xiv, 

5.  To  train  in  the  manage,  as  a  horse  ;  to 
train  generally. 

*6.  To  contrive,  to  effect,  to  treat  of. 

"Hark  how  the  genius  of  a  Virgil  has  managed  \ 
war  after  a  Homer."—  MickU  :  Distertation  on  the 
Lutiad,  &c. 

*  7.  To  make  subservient. 

8.  To  husband  ;  to  treat  or  use  with  caution 
or  sparingly. 

9.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address  ;  to  use 
cautiously  or  wisely. 


Than  self  esteem, 
Well  managed." 


juat  right 
n  ;  P.L., 
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"  Oft  time*  nothing  profits  more 
m,  grounded  on  ju 
" 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  carry  on,  control,  or  direct  affairs. 

"  Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  And  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want" 

Dryden  ;  Juvenal,  sat.  z. 

2.  To  contrive. 

*  man'  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  manege  — 
the  training  or  management  of  a  horse,  from 
Sp.  maneggio  =  a  managing,  a  handling,  a 
riding  school,  from  mano  =  the  hand;  Lat. 
manus;  ItaL  maneggiare  =  to  manage.] 

1.  The  treatment,  training,  or  management 
of  a  horse. 

"They  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired.  '  — 
Sltatotp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  i  l. 

2.  Conduct,  management,  direction,  admin- 

istration. 

"  Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house." 

attaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Vmiee,  ill,  1 

3.  Treatment. 

"  Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  oat  In  Ireland  ; 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II.,  1.  i. 

man  age-a-bir  I-ty  (age  as  I&),  *.  [Eng. 
manageable;  -ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  manageable  ;  tractability. 

man    age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.     [Eug. 

manage;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  managed,  ;  easy  to  be 
turned  or  directed  towards,  01  used  for  its 
proper  purpose. 

"  Were  education  else  so  sure  to  fall. 
Conducted  ou  a  manageable  scale  I  * 

Covrper:  Tirocinium,  TO*. 


2.  Capableofbeingeasily managed, governed, 
or  turned ;  tractable,   docile  :  as,  a  manage- 
able  child. 

3.  Easily  made  subservient  to  one's  view» 
or  designs. 

*  man'- age -a- ble -ness  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[Em<.  manageable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  manageable ;  tractablenejw, 
docility. 

t  man'-age-a-bl^  (age  as  ig),  adv.  [Eng. 
manageable);  -ly.]  In  a  manageable  manner 
or  degree. 

*  man'-  age  -less  (age  as  l&),  a.     [Eng. 

manage;  -less.]    Incapable  of  being  managed. 

man'- age-ment   (age   as   ig),  s.     [Eng. 

manage ;  -ment.\ 

1.  The  act  of  managing,  carrying  on,  guid- 
ing, directing,  or  conducting ;  conduct,  ad- 
ministration, direction. 

"  The  affairs  of  men  and  the  management  of  tli !» 
sublunary  world."— Hartley  :  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

*  2.  A  negotiation  ;  a  treaty,  dealing,  or 
transaction. 

"  He  bad  great  management!  with  ecclestasticks,  fn 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate."— Addi- 
ton  :  On  Italy. 

3.  Those  who  manage,  carry  on,  direct,  or 
conduct  any  matter,   business,  undertaking, 
institution,   &c.  ;  the  body  of  managers  or 
directors  collectively. 

4.  Cunning,  art,  artifice;  skill  or  prudence; 
contrivance ;  skilful  conduct. 

"  I  repose  upon  your  management  what  la  dearest  to 
me,  my  fame  and  reputation."—  Dryden:  Annut  3lira- 
biiit.  \AnAccotint  of  the  foetn.l 

man'-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  $.  [Eng.  manage); 
•er.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  management,  conduct, 
or  direction  of  any  matter,  business,  under- 
taking, institution,   &c. ;  a  director,  a  con- 
ductor, specif.,  of  a  theatre. 

"  Mr.  Walpole  was  one  of  the  manager*  <m  this  occa- 
slon."— Burke ;  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  WXigt. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  conducts  business 
with  frugality  and  economy ;  a  thrifty  person ; 
a  good  economist* 

3.  A  contriver,  a  schemer. 

"  An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame."        Pope  :  Ep.  to  Satin*,  L 

man-a-geV-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  manager;  -ial,} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  manager  or  management. 
"  How  I  have  set  my  heart  on  rushing  Into  Forater'a 
study .  . .  Haclise's  paint  ing- room,  and  into  Macready'i 
managerial  ditto  without  a  moment's  warning.'  — 
Dlckent :  Lottert,  Ui.  30. 

*man    ag   er-y  (ag  as  Ig),  s.     [0.  Fr. 

menagerie.  ] 

1.  Management,  conduct,  direction,  adminis- 
tration. 

"None  were  punished  for  the  111  mtinagery  and  con- 
duct of  the  eXDeditioB,"— Baker  :  Chart*  L  (an.  1CU). 

2.  Manner  of  using. 

"The  ready  manager?  of  their  weapons,  "—/tear  <tf 
fitty. 

3.  Economy,  frugality,  husbandry. 

"  The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  Its  good  mana.g«ry,  that  it  is  not  credible 
crowns  are  conferred  gratis.  —Decay  of  Piety, 

A.  Moral  conduct. 

man'-ag-ing  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[MANAGE,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Conducting,  guiding,  controlling,  or  ad- 
ministering. 

2.  Economical,  frugal,  contriving,  planning. 

"  Vir  I-Yugi  siguined,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
sober  and  managing  man,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man 
of  substance."— Uoldtmitli;  The  Bee,  No  6. 

C.  As  subst. :    The  same  as  MANAGEMENT 
(q.v.). 

"  And  let  the  goodness  of  the  managing 
Kase  out  the  Mot  of  foul  attaining  quite.* 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  IT. 

man  a  kin,  s.  [0.  Dut.  manneken,  a  dimin. 
from  man;  Fr.  mannequin;  Ger.  manneken.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;   A  little  man,  a  dwarf,  a 
maimikin  (q.v.). 

This  Is  a  dear  manaJcin  to  700,  Sir  Toby."— 
•      ». .'  Twelfth  Night,  Hi.  2. 

2.  Ornith. :  Pipridie,  a  family  of  Mesorayodi. 
containing  some  sixty  species ;  closely  allied 
to  the  Tyrants.     They  are  all  of  small  size, 
somewhat  shy  in  their  habits,  and  are  found 
in  the  wooded  portions  of  South  America, 

*  man-ase,  s.  &  v.    [MENACE.] 


;  pint,  jofel;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tlon,    aiou-^Bhuu;  -(ion,  -sion  -  xliuu,     -tious,    sioua.  -olous  -  •has.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^l. 
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man  a  tee,   tm&na-ti',    *  man' -a -tin, 

».  [Etyui.  doubtful.  Agassiz  says  from  the 
native  name;  McNicoll  adopts  the  etym.  given 
in  the  extract,  as  does  Prot.  Flower  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  8th),  XV.  456.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Hanatus 
(q.v.),  more  particularly  Af.  austmlis  (ameri- 
cuniuX  first  discovered  by  the  early  Spanish 
colonists.  Dr.  Hashm  was  of  opinion  that 
there  were  two  species  of  Manatus  in  America, 
and  the  northern  form  he  named  M .  latirostrii ; 
they  are  now  generally  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  single  species.  Desmarest  separated 
the  African  Manatee  from  its  American  cou- 
M ,  on  account  of  cranial  differences,  not, 


however,  of  great  importance,  and  called  it 
Af.  atnegalensis.  Manatees  are  found  in  the 
creeks,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of  some  of  the 
West  India  islands,  on  the  American  coast, 
from  Florida  as  far  as  20*  8.,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
16' N.  to  10' S.,  and  in  Lake  Tchad.  They 
are  slow  and  inactive,  and  quite  inoffensive ; 
they  browse  on  aquatic,  preferably  fluviatile, 
plants  in  shallow  water.  Their  numbers  are 
rapidly  diminishing,  as  they  are  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  their  skin,  the  oil  they  yield,  and 
their  flesh.  The  Manatee  measures  from  10 
to  12  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  thick,  wrinkled, 
hairless  hide,  of  a  dark  bluish  gray  color. 
The  eyes  are  small  and  deeply  sunk,  and  the 
itiHitrilB  are  valved  slits  at  the  end  of  the 

BDOUt. 

"  It*  most  remarkable  feature  it  the  forepaw,  occu- 
pying the  usual  place  of  the  cetacean  fin,  but  bearing 
M  cloaca  roeinhlance  toa  human  hand  that  the  name 
manatee  itt  generally  nuppoeed  to  have  been  conferred 
on  it  by  the  first  Spanish  explorers  on  this  account" 
-  Wilton  :  Prehitteric  Man,  I  874. 

t  man-a-ti,  s.     [MANATEE.] 

ma  nat-I  d»,  a.  pi.     [Mod.  L*t.  manat(us); 

Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  Sea-cows  ;  the  single  family  of  Illi- 
ger's  Sirenia,  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea  of 
P.  Cuvier.  The  Manatidse,  however,  differ 
from  Whales  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  family  contains  three  genera :  Halicore, 
Manatus,  and  the  recently  extinct  Rhytina. 

*  man   a  tin.  s.    [MANATEE.] 

*  ma-na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  manatio,  from  mono 
=  to  flow  out.]    The  act  of  issuing  or  flowing 
out  of  something  else. 

man   a  tus,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.(  from  manatee 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Munatidit(q.v.).     Body  pisciform,  ending  in  a 
shovel-like  tail  with  rounded  edges ;  no  traces 
of  hind  limbs,  either  externally  or  internally ; 
no  dorsal  fin.    The  fore  limbs  are  flattened 
paddles,  without  traces  of  fingers,  but  with 
three  diminutive  flat  nails  near  their  extremi- 
ties.    The  upper  tip  is  tumid,  cleft  into  two 
lobes,  which  are  divaricated  to  receive  food, 
and  contracted  to  seize  it  and  convey  it  into 
the  mouth.      Eyes   and    ear-orifice   minute. 
Skin  gray,  wrinkled,   covered  with  delicate 
hairs  ;  upper  and  under-lip  setigerous.    Two, 
if  not  three,  species  are  known.    They  feed 
solely  on  aquatic  vegetation.    [MANATEE.] 

2.  Pakeont. :  (See  extract). 

"  Extinct  Bpeclesof  Manatus  have  been  found  in  the 
Poet-pliocene  deposits  of  Euteru  North  America  from 
Maryland  to  Florida."—  Wallace:  Geog.  Dittrib.  of 
Anima.lt,  ii.  210. 

man  -a-wa,  s.  [Maori.]  The  green  aromatic 
resin  'of  Avicennia  tomentosa,  eaten  by  the 
New  Zealanders. 

'  min   bote,  *.    [A.8.  man,  and  bofe.] 

Feudal  Law:  Compensation  paid  for  the 
killing  of  a  man  ;  espec.,  compensation  paid 
to  a  lord  for  the  killing  of  his  man  or  vassal. 

*  man'-ca,  «.    [MANCUS.) 


manatee— mandarin 

manphe  (1),  maunch,  s.  [Fr.  manche,  from 
Lat.  Titajiica  =  a  long  sleeve,  from  manus  = 
the  hand.] 

*  1.  Ord.  long. :   A  sleeve  with  long,  hang- 
ing ends  to  it. 

2.  Her.  :  A  bearing  representing  such  a 
sleeve. 

"That  mum-h,  that  moone.  thii  martlet,  and  that 
mound.'  llerrict :  Hetptrida,  p.  316- 

*  manche  present,  i.   A  greedy  fellow ; 
a  parasite. 

man'-phe  (2),  s.    [Native  name.  ] 

Naut. :   An  East  Indian  boat  used  on  the 
Malabar  coast.     It  has  masts  raking  forward 
and  a  flat  bottom. 
Man -9 he»-ter, ».    [Seedef.] 

Oeog. :  A  city  in  the  south-west  division  of 
Lancashire. 

Manchester  School,  ••. 

Polities :  A  name  applied  by  their  opponents 
to  the  early  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Manchester.  Their 
distinctive  tenet  was  Free  Trade,  notably  in 
corn  [CORN  LAWS]  ;  but  through  their  chief 
leaders,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  they  were 
also  identified  with  protests  against  a  spirit  of 
militarism  (q  v.),  which  led  to  their  being 
called  the  "  peace-at-any-price  "  party. 

"(What  they  mean  by  the  Manchetttr  School  U 
merely  copying  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  refers. 
I  anppoM,  really  to  the  foreign  policy  which  was  mule 
prominently.  l*rha]«.  advocated  by  Mr.  Cobdeu  and 
myself  soute  yean  ago  than  by  any  other  two  uieu 

Cbably  In    the   country."— /WpAl  Son.  J.  Bright  : 
tck  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  2»,  1886. 

Manchester-yellow,  t. 

Chrm. :  Naphthaline  yellow,  jaune  rVor, 
Martins  yellow.  This  dye  is  the  calt.um 
or  sodium  compound  of  binitro-naphthaliuic 
acid  (C10Hj(NOj^O).  It  is  obtained  by  adding 
sodic  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
naphthylamine,  until  all  the  naphthyline  has 
been  converted  into  diazonaphthol.  Manches- 
ter-yellow Imparts  to  wool  and  silk  permanent 
yellow  hues,  varying  from  lemon  yellow  to  a 
deep  golden  colour.  It  is  superior  to  picric 
acid  dye  in  not  being  volatilized  by  steam. 

•  m&nch'-e't,  "malnch  et,  s.  &  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful  Probably  connected  with  Fr.  man- 
ger =  to  eat.] 

A.  As  sultst. :  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

"Of  bread  made  of  wheat  we  hare  sundrie  aorta 
dailie  brought  to  the  tAble,  whereof  the  first  and  most 
excellent  Is  the  maincnet,  which  we  t-ommonlie  call 
white  bread."—  HolinAed  :  Deteription  of  England,  bk. 
ii-.  cb.  vl. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fine  and  white.    (Said  of  bread 
or  flour.) 

"  Thyrtie  quarters  of  mancfut  floure/  —3  Kinat  I  v. 
(IMl). 

man-chl-neel',  s.  [Fr.  mancenillier,  manza- 
nille;  Ital.  manciMllo;  Port,  matuxnilheim, 
Sp.  "ma.nzo.niUo,  from  mamana  =  an  apple, 
from  malum  Matianum,  a  kind  of  apple,  which 
the  manchineel  resembles.] 

Hot. :  Hippomane  Mancinella,  a  euphorbia- 
ceous  tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  growing  on 
the  sandy  coasts  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  &c.  It  has  ovate  or  ellip- 
tical shining  leaves,  with  small,  inconspicuous 
flowers.  It  is  very  poisonous.  If  a  single 
drop  of  the  white  juice  fall  upon  the  skin  it 
will  cause  a  wound  extremely  difficult  to  heal. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  similarly  burns  the  lips  of 
any  one  who  bites  it.  Deleterious  as  it  is,  its 
venomous  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated 
by  credulity.  Bignonia  leacoxylan  is  said  to 
be  an  antidote  to  the  poison. 

^1  Bastard  Manchineel : 

Bot. :  Ca.mera.ria  laii/olia,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
naceae. 

Man  Sho6,  Honshu,  Man  t9hoo,  .. 
[Native  name.] 

1.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  a  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Empire  of  China. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Manchooria. 

Man-elm  ri-an,  M&nt^hu'-ri-an, a.  4 

a.  [MANCHOO.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  found  in  Man- 
chooria. 

B.  As  subst.  t  The  same  as  MANCHOO  (q.v.). 
Manchurlan-crane,  i. 

Ornith.  :  Gnu  virtdirostris.  It  is  a  favourite 
bird  among  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  kept  in  captivity  at  Pekin. 


It  is  one  of  the  commonest  subjects  chow* 
by  Chinese  artists,  and  their  studies  of  it  are 
extremely  vigorous. 

Manchurian  sub-region,  s. 

Geog.  &  Zool. :  An  interesting  and  very  pro- 
ductive district,  corresponding  in  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  sub-region  in  the  West,  or 
rather  perhaps  to  all  western  temperate 
P^urnpe.  Its  limits  are  not  very  well  dethied, 
but  it  probably  includes  all  Japan  :  the  Corea 
and  .Manchuria  to  the  Amour  river,  and  to  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Khingan  and  Peling  moun- 
tains. (Wallace:  Geog.  Dist.  of  Animals,  i.  -J20.) 

man  91  nite,  *.  [Named  by  Jacquut  after 
the  place  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
found,  Mancino  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.),  (See  def.)J 
Af  in. :  Supposed  by  Jacquot  to  be  a  trtsili- 
cate  of  zinc,  but  since  shown  to  be  a  mixture, 
and  not  to  have  been  found  at  Mancino, 
Livorno,  but  at  Campiglia,  Tuscany.  Berthier 
states  that  the  mineral  was  named  after  the 
family  Mancini. 


*  man  9i-pate,  v.t.     [Lat.  mancipotw,  pr. 
par.  of  nwncipo  =  to  dispose  of,  from  maruxp* 
=  one  who  acquires  anything  at  an  auction  : 
manu  =  in  the  hand,  and  capio  =  to  take.]  To 
enslave,  to  bind,  to  fetter,  to  tie. 

"It  U  no  marvel  if  those  have  mancipated  their 
muni*  to  the  judgments  of  tome  whuui  they  over. 
•diulre."—  Bp.  HaU :  Epitcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  \  2. 

*  man  9!  pa  -tion,   ».     [MANCIPATK.]     The 
act  of  mancipating  or   enslaving  ;  slavery; 
involuntary  servitude. 

*  man  9!  pie,  s.    [0.  Fr.  mancipe,  from  Lat. 

mancipem,  accus.  of  mancep$  *=  one  who  ac- 
quires anything  at  an  auction.  The  I  is  in- 
serted, as  in  syllable,  from  Lat.  syllaba,  par- 
ticiple, from  Lat.  partieipium,  Ac.]  A  steward, 
a  purveyor ;  espec.,  the  steward  or  purveyor 
of  a  college  or  inn  of  court. 

"  Their  manciple  fell  dangerouBly  ill, 
Brmd  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill : 
This  Rimltlu  moderately  stole  before. 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robti'd  them  ten  times  mor*.* 
Bmtlerton :  Miller  of  TrompingUn. 

*  m&n'-cuB,  'man'-ca,  «.     [A.S.  mancai.l 
The  Anglo-Saxon  mark,  a  coin  current  both 
in  silver  and  gold.    A  gold  mancus  of  thirty 
pence  was  equal  to  about  7s.  tkl.  sterling,  and 
the  silver  mancus,  weighing  about  the  fifth 
part  of  an  ounce,   was  abort  equal  to  our 
shilling. 

*  mand,  s.      [Lat.   mando  =  to  command,   to 
direct.]    A  demand  ;  a  question. 

man  da  mus,  «.     [Lat.  -  we  command  of 
direct ;  1st  pers.  pL  pres.  indie,  of  mando  ~  to 
command  or  direct.) 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  The  prerogative  writ  of  mandamm  la  a  comm»nJ 
luuiiig  ill  the  name  of  the  sovereign  from  the  Queen'* 
Beuch,  aiid  directed  to  any  penou,  corporation,  o» 
iuferior  court  of  Judicature  requiring  them  to  do  «jin« 
uarticutar  thing  therein  Bpecitieii,  which  appertain.* 
to  their  office  and  duty,  and  which  the  Queen  a  Iteiicfc 
has  previously  determined,  or  at  least  suppoevs  to  te 
consouatit  to  right  and  Justice.  A  mandamui  H«% 
for  instance,  to  compel  the  admission  or  restxiration 
of  the  party  applying  to  any  oHiceor  franchise  of* 
public  nature,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  to 
academical  degrees;  to  the  use  of  a  meetiu^-hous.*, 
Ac. ;  for  the  production,  inspection,  or  delivery  oi 
public  books  and  papers.  A  mandamus  may  tfien* 
fore  be  had  to  the  courts  of  the  City  of  London,  t» 
enter  up  judgment;  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  ue*r 
an  appeal ;  to  the  spiritual  courts,  to  swear  a  church- 
warden, and  the  like.  This  writ  is  grounded  on  tlM 
rath  of  the  party  injured,  of  his  own  tight,  and  thfl 
denial  of  justice  below:  whereupon  a  rule  is  usually 
made,  directing  the  party  complained  of  to  show 
cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamui  should  not  issue :  ana, 
if  he  shows  no  sufficient  cause,  the  writ  its«lf  is  issued, 
at  first  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  thua.  or  signify 
some  reason  to  the  contrary;  to  which  a  return,  or 
answer,  muat  be  made  at  a  certain  day.  And,  if  th* 
Iuferior  Judge,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  writ  la 
directed,  returns  or  signifies  an  insufficient  reason, 
then  there  issues  in  the  second  place  a  peremptory 
mandamus,  to  do  the  thing  absolutely:  to  which  no 
other  return  will  be  admitted,  but  perfect  obedience. 
—  lilacktcont  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  en.  4. 

*  mand  -ant,  s.    [Lat.  mandang,  pr.  par.  of 
mando  ~'to  command,  to  direct.]    The  same 
as  MANDATOB  (q.v.). 

m&n-dar-rin',  s.  [Port,  mandarin,- from  Malajr 
mantrt=&  counsellor,  a  minister  of  state, 
from  Sansc.  mantrin  =  a  counsellor,  from  man- 
tra  =  a  holy  text,  a  charm,  counsel,  from 
man  =  to  think,  to  mind,  to  know.]  A  general 
name  for  a  Chinese  magistrate,  or  public 
official,  civil  or  military. 

mandarin-duck,  s. 

Omiffc. :  Dendronessa  (Aix)  galericulata,  a 
beautifully  plumaged  species  from  the  country 
north  of  Pekin  and  the  basin  of  the  Southern 


fitte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.     »,  00  =  * ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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MONGOLIAN. 

1.  TUNGUSE  WOMAN,  2.  KIRQHIS.  3.  CHINESE  WOMAN, 

4.  COREAN.  5.  JAPANESE  WOMAN.  6.  TOHUKTOHI. 


CAUCASIAN. 

7.  COSSACK.    8.  GEORGIAN  WOMAN.    9.  CASHMERIAN.     10.  PERSIAN. 
11.  ARAB.      12.  SWEDE.       13  SCOTCHMAN.      14.  ITALIAN  (SICILY). 


15.  DIAK  WOMAN.        16.  MALA: 
18.  SAMOAN  WOMAN. 


MANKIND 


V. 


>».       17.  ANDAMAN  ISLANDER. 
WN.  20.  MAORI. 


AMERICAN. 

21.  ESKIMO  (LABRADOR).   22.  8ioux(No.  AMER.)   28.  APACHE  (No.  AMER.) 

24.  MEXICAN  SQUAW  (YUCATAN).  25.  BORORO  (Bwai). 

26.  ARAUCANIAN  (CHILE).          27.  FUEBIAN  WOMAN. 


28.  MASSAI.  29.  ZULU.  80.  LOANGO  WOMAN. 

81.  ABYSSINIAN  WOMAN.  32.  NUBIAN.  83.  BUSHMAN. 


maridarin— mandrake 
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Amour.     It  la  highly  prized  in  China,  and  Sir 
John  Bo  wring,  in  18,50,  had  extreme  difficulty 


|p  An. 


MANDAHIN-DUCK. 

obtaining  a  few  couples  for  transmission  to 
En^l:ind.  The  mandarin-duck  breeds  freely 
in  captivity. 

mandarin-orange,  *. 

Bot. :  Citrus  nobilis,  a  variety  of  Citrus 
A  urantium. 

i-da-rin,  v.t.    [MANDARIN,  *.] 

Dyeing  :  To  give  an  orange  colour  to  silk  or 
wool  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  par- 
tially decomposes  the  surface  of  the  fibre. 

•  man-da  Hn    CSS,    s.       [Eng.    mandarin  ; 
•ess.]    A  female  mandarin.     (Lamb.) 

•  man-da-rf  n -Ic,  a,     [Eng.  mandarin;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mandarin ;  befitting  a 
mandarin. 

*  man-da-rin   Ism,    s.      [Eng.   mandarin  ; 

•ism.]    Government  by  mandarins;  the  spirit 
or  character  of  mandarins. 

n  da-tar  y.  man  -da-tor -y.  s.  [Fr. 
tnandaUiire,  from  Lat.  mandatum  =:  a  mandate 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  mandatorio.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  to  whom  a  com- 
mand, charge,  or  mandate  has  been  given. 

"Sending  their  mandatory  with  *  muaqueteer  to 
Doctor  Hammond'*  lodging."— f'ett  :  Lift  of  Ham- 
mond, p.  viil. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law :  A  person  to  whom  the  Pope 
has,  by  his  prerogative,  given  a  mandate  or 
order  for  his  benefice, 

2.  Common  Law:    One  who  is  authorized, 
and  undertakes  without  a  recompense,  to  do 
some  act  for  another  in  respect  to  the  thing 
bailed  to  him. 

i'-date,  «.  [Fr.  mandat,  from  Lat.  man- 
datum  =  a  charge,  order,  or  command,  neut. 
sing,  of  mandatus,  pa.  par.  of  mando  =  to 
command  ;  8p.  &  Ital.  mandato.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  order,  a  command,  a 
Charge,  an  injunction,  a  commission. 

"  Ob,  that  my  mind  were  equal  to  fulfil 

The  comprehensive  mandate  which  they  give." 
Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Ryltttme.    "lutrc 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law :  A  rescript  of  the  Pope  com- 
manding the  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  per- 
son therein  named  in  possession  of  the  first 
Tacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  judicial  charge,  command, 
or  commission  ;  abatement  of  goods  without 
reward,  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or 
to  have  some  act  performed  about  them. 

3.  Scots  IMW  :  A  contract  by  which  one  per- 
son  employs  another  to  act  for  him  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  or  in  some  particu- 
lar department  of  them ,  which  employment  the 
person  accepts,  and  agrees  to  act.   The  person 
giving  it  is  called  the  mandant  or  mandator, 
and  the  person  undertaking  the  mandatory. 

*  man-da' -tor,  *.     [Lat.,  from  mandatus,  pa. 
par.  of  mando  =  to  command,  to  direct.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  director ;  one  who  gives 

orders  or  directions. 


, 
utrod.) 


II.  Law  : 

1.  A  bailer  of  goods. 

2.  A  person  who  deputes  another  to  per- 
form a  mandate.     [MANDATE,  II.  S.] 

•flan  -da-tor-y,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  mandatorivs.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Containing  a  mandate,  com- 
mand, precept,  or  injunction  ;  directory. 

"  He  usurped  more  than  a  mandatory  nomination  of 
the  bishop  to  be  consecrated."—  Abp.   Uiher  ;  On  Or- 


B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  MANDATARY 
(q.v.). 

man-del  a-mide,  ».  [Eng.  mandelic),  and 
amide.  ] 

C6H5'CHOH 
Chem. :   CaH^Oo/NHa  = 

CONE* 

Obtained  by  heating  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrogen 
cyanide,  and  water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
or  hexagonal  tables,  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  131°.  Heated  with  baryta  water  to 
186°,  it  is  converted  into  barium  mandelate 
(C&HfQ&Ba,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables,  soluble  in  water. 

man  del  ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mandelic);  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mandelic  acid. 

If  Ammonic  mandelate  is  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  difficult  to  crystallize.  Soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Baric  mandelate  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  copper  salt  is  a 
beautiful  light  blue  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  off  bitter  almond  oil. 

man-del' -Ic,  a.  [Ger.  mandel  =  an  almond  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mandelic  acids,  s.  pi 

Chem.  :  CaH8O8  =  C6H5-CH(OH)'CO'OH. 
Phenylglycollic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid. 
An  acid  prepared  by  heating  bitter  almond 
oil  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  ether.  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms  or  tables,  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  115*  with  loss 
of  water  into  a  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  gum.  Heated  above  its  melting 
point,  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  odour  resembling 
white-thorn  blossoms.  Mandelic-acid  con- 
tains the  elements  of  bitter  almond  oil  and 
formic  acid.  It  neutralises  bases  completely, 
and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds. 

*  mandc  -  ment,  *  maunde  -  ment,  s. 
[COMMANDMENT.]  A  command,  a  command- 
ment, a  mandate. 

"  He  schewed  the  Erie  Rogere  the  pape'i  mandtment,' 
Robert  de  Brunnt,  p.  807. 

man-der,  s.     [MAUNDER.] 
man'-der-U,  s.    [MANDREL.] 

man  -de-ville,  *.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
mandil,  mandille.]  [MANDIL.]  The  same  as 
MANDIUON  (q.v.). 

man'-dJ-ble,  s.      [From.  Lat.  mandibula  and 
mandibulum,  from  mando  =  to  chew ;  Fr.  man- 
dibule;  Prov.  &  8p.  mandibula.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human  :    The  inferior  maxilla,  or  two 
mandibles  may  be  said  to  be  united  in  the  in- 
ferior maxilla  or  lower  jaw.    (Quain.) 

2.  Comparative : 

(1)  (Among    Vertebrates   in   generat) :   The 
lower  jaw  answering  to  the  maxilla  inferior  in 
man.    [1.]    (Huxley.) 

(2)  (Among  Birds,  pi.) :  The  upper  and  lower 
rostra  of  the  beak.    (Huxley.) 

(8)  (Among  Arthropoda,  pi.):  The  upper  pair 
of  cepnalic  appendages  used  as  jaws,  (Huxley.) 
In  insects  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper 
and  outer  pair  of  jaws.  (Owen.) 

(4)  (Among  Molluscs) :  Used  of  the  beak  in 
Cephalopoda.  (Nicholson.) 

man-dib'-n-la  {pi.  man-dib'-u-lae),  s. 

[Lat.  =  a  jaw.]    A  mandible  (q.v.); 

man-dib'-n-lar,  a.  -  [MANDIBULA.]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  jaw.  Thus  there  is  a 
mundibular  arch. 

man-dJb-u-la'-ta,  5.  pi.    [Nent.  pi  of  Mod. 

Lat.  mandibulatus^  from  Lat.  mandibula,  man- 
dibulum.] [MANDIBLE.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Clairville,  Stephens, 
&c.,  a  primary  division. or  sub-class  of  insects 
containing  those  which  have  jaws  for  masti- 
cation, as  distinguished  from  those  which 
have  a  suctorial  mouth.  [INSECT.] 

man-dib  -n  late,  a.  &  i.    [MANDIBULAR.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

Entom. :  Having  mandibles,  as  distinguished 
from  a  suctorial  mouth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  the  sub-class  Mandi- 
bula ta  (q.v.). 


man  dib'  u  lat  ed,  a.  [MANDIBULATB.] 
The  same  as'MANDreuLATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

man  dibu'-U  form,  a.  [Lat.  mandibuto, 
mandibulum  =  a  jaw,  and  forma  =  form.] 

1.  Zoology :  Having  the  form  of  a  mandible, 

2.  Entom. :    Having  the  lower  jaws  hard, 
horny,  and  like  the  upper  jaws  in  forjn. 

*  man   dil,  s.     [O.  Fr.  mandil,  mandille,  from 
Lat.  muntellum,  mantelum  =  a  table-cloth,  a 
cloak,  a  mantle.]    A  sort  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

*  man  di!  ion  (1  as  y),  s.    [O.  Fr.  mandil; 
Ital.  mandiglione.]    A  Kind  of  loose  garment . 
a  soldier's  cloak. 

"Amandilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curl'd  with  * 
warmf  ul  nap."        Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  x. 

man'-dl-6c,  man  -i  oc,  5.  [From  mandiooo, 
its  name  in  Brazil.] 

Bot.  :  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Manihot 
utilissima.  [CASSAVA,  MANIHOT.] 

man  dioc  plant,  5.    [MANDIOC.] 

*  man  d- men  t,  5.    [MANDEMENT.] 

man  do  lino,  man  do  lin,  s.  [Fr.  man- 
doline,  mandole,  mandore,  from  Ital.  mandola, 
mandora.] 

Music ;  An  Italian  fretted  guitar,  so  called 
from  its  almond  shape.  There  are  several 
varieties,  each  with  different  tunings.  The  Nea- 
politan, considered  the  most  perfect,  has  four 
strings  tuned  like  the  violin,  i.e.,  G,  D,  A,  E. 
The  Milanese,  next  in  favour,  has  five  double 


MANDOLINE. 

strings  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  B.  A  plectrum  is 
used  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  is  em- 
ployed in  stopping  the  strings.  It  is  written 
on  the  G  clef.  In  the  Neapolitan  mandoline 
the  E  strings  are  of  catgut,  the  A  strings  of 
steel,  the  D  strings  of  copper,  and  the  G 
strings  of  catgut  covered  with  copper-wire. 
The  compass  is  about  three  octaves. 

*  man'  dom,  *.  [Eng.  man ;  -dom.]  The 
state  of  being  a  man  ;  manhood  ;  men  collec- 
tively. (JE.  B.  Browning.) 

man-dore,  «.    [Fr.] 

Music :  The  same  as  MANDOLINE  (q.v.}. 

man-drag'-or-a,  s.    [Gr.  navSpayopa.*  (man- 

dragoras)7] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  soporific  potion  prepared 
from  some  plant  of  the  genus  described  under 
2.    [MANDRAKE.] 

"  Give  me  to  drink  mandvagora." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  L  S. 

2.  Bot.  :    A    genus    of    Solanacese,     tribe 
Atropeae,    Mandragora  officinalis  is  the  man- 
drake. 

man'-drake,  s.    [MANDRAGORA.] 

1.  Anthrop.  <Sb  Folk-lore  :    From  the  rale 
resemblance  of  the   bifurcated   root  to  the 
human  figure  many  superstitious  notions  have 
gathered  round  this  plant.    Columella  calls  it 
semihomo  (y.  19),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pre- 
cautions with  which  it  was  to  be  plucked  up 
(H.  N. ,  xxv.  94).    Bulleine's  Bulwark  of  Defend 
is  a  mine  of  quaint  lore  on  the  subject,  and 
Browne  (Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.)  follows 
in  his  track.    On  being  torn  from  the  ground, 
the  mandrake  was  feigned  to  utter  groans  in- 
spiring horror  (Cyril  Tournour:  Atheist's  Tra- 
gedy, v.  IX  causing  madness  (Shakesp. :  Rom. 
A  Jul.,  iv.  3  ;  Webster:  Duchess  of  MoM,  U.  61 
or  even  death  (Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2). 
It  was  an  emblem  of  incontinence  (Shakesp. :  2 
Henry  IV. ,  iii.  2) ;  soporific  qualities  were  at- 
tributed to  it  (Marlowe :  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  1) ;  it 
was  used  in  magic  (Nabbes :  Microcosmus,  iv.), 
and    formed   an    ingredient   in    love-potions 
(Burton :  Anat.  of  Melon,  (ed.  1881),  p.  550). 

2.  Scrip. :   Heb.  D'**rn  (dhudhaim),  a  pL 
word,  correctly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  man- 
drakes (Genesis  xxx.  14,  15,  16 ;  Song  of  Solo- 
mon vii.  13). 

mandrake-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The    fruit   of  the  mandrake.     It  10 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  in  no  way  poisonous. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1;  eat,  5011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -  t> 
-dan.  -Man  =  shan.    -tlon.    slou  -  shun ;  ~tlon,  -sion  -  xhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  thus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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mandrel— manganese 


man  dreX  man  dril,  *  man-der-fl,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  Kr.  mandrin  =  a  punch,  a 
mandrel,  prob.  from  Gr.  fj,dv&pa  (mandra)  =  an 
enclosed  space,  a  slieepfold,  the  bed  in  which 
the  stone  of  a  ring  is  set.) 

1.  Lathe  :  An  arbor  or  axis  on  which  work 
is  temporarily   placed    to    be    turned.      The 
arbor  which  revolves  in  the  head-stock  of  a 
lathe  and  carries  the  upper  pulley,  and  also 
the  chuck  or  face-plate  if  one  be  used. 

2.  Mach,  :  The  revolving  spindle  of  a  cir- 
cular saw  or  a  circular  cutter.    As  the  annular 
busli  slips  upon  the  mandrel,  its  conical  face 
penetrates  the  central  orilice  In  the  saw  and 
maintains  its  concentricity  ;  an  elastic  pack- 
ing intervenes  between  the  bush  and  the  end 
collar. 

8.  Forg,  :  A  round  rod  of  any  desired  dia- 
meter, used  in  giving  an  interior  cylindrical 
form  to  a  forging,  as  a  nut  or  hollow  spindle. 

4.  Cast.:  A  plug  around  which  a  body  of 
metal  or  glass  is  cast. 

mandrel-lathe,  «.  A  lathe  adapted  for 
turning  hollow  work,  which  is  clasped  by  a 
chuck  on  tliH  end  of  the  mandrel  in  the  head- 
Btock  ;  or  for  turning  long  work  which  is 
supported  by  the  head  and  tail  centres.  It 
is  the  usual  form  of  well-made  lathes  for 
metal  and  wood-turning. 


drill.  *.  [Fr.  mandrilU,  from  the  native 
name.  (Bu/on.)  Huxley  thinks  the  English  is 
from  man,  and  drill  =  a  man-like  ape  (Man's 
Place  in  Nature,  p.  10).] 

Zool.  :  Cynocej'ltalits  Maimon  (Mormon),  an 
African  baboon.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  {//.  A,, 
2,  11,  2)  under  the  name  of  Chceropithecus 
(Hog-Ape).  A  full-grown  male  measures 
about  five  feet,  when  erect  ;  the  hair  is  light 
olive-brown  above,  and  silvery-  whit*  beneath. 
It  has  a  email  pointed  yellow  beard,  and  a 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which 

S'ves  the  whole  face  a  triangular  appearance. 
icholson  says  (Zoology,  p.  733)  that  it  is 
"rendered  probably  without  exception  the 
most  disgustingly  hideous  of  living  beings  by 
the  possession  of  large  blood-red  natal  cal- 
losities, and  of  enormous  cheek-protuberances 
striped  with  brilliant  colours  in  alternate 
ribs."  Mandrills  are  insectivorous  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immense  canine  teeth,  ap- 
proach the  Carnivora  in  many  points  of 
anatomical  detail. 

*  man  -du  ca  ble,  a,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  man- 
duco  =  to"  chew  ;  Sp.  manducable.]  Capable 
of  being  manducated  or  chewed  ;  fit  for  eating. 

t  man'-dn-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  muTnlitcatun,  pa. 
par.  of  m'anduco,  an  extension  of  mando  =  to 
chew.]  To  chew,  to  masticate,  to  eat. 

"  When  be  ntandwatt*  such  unwholesome,  Bach  un- 
pleasaut  fruit,"—  BiAop  Taylor  :  Sermotti.  p.  263. 

t  man  du-ca  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  mandvcatio, 
from  manducatuSj  pa.  par.  of  manduco  =  to 
chew;  Fr.  manducation  ;  Sp.  manducacion  ; 
Ital.  manducazione.}  The  act  of  chewing, 
masticating,  or  eating. 

"  The  Bam  then  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  doctrine 
on  this  head  is:  l.  That  John  vi.  la  not  to  !»•  mt.-r. 
preted  ot  onl  manducation  In  the  sacrament."  — 
}Vaterland  ;  H'orkt.  vk.  141. 

t  man'-dn-ca-tor-y,  a,  [Eng.  mandveat(e); 
~ory.]  Pe'rtaining  to,  fit  for,  or  employed  in 
chewing  or  masticating  :  as,  manducatory  or- 
gans. 

man-du-cus,  J.    [Lat.  =  a  glutton.] 

Greek  &  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  comical  figure, 
representing  a  glutton  or  gormandizer,  carried 
in  processions  and  comedies  to  create  laughter. 

Diane,  *.  [Icel.  man  (genit.  maiiar,  pi.  manor); 
cogn.  with  8w.  &  Dan.  man;  Dut.  moan; 
O.  Dut.  mane;  Ger.  mahne;  O.  H.  Ger.  mana; 
"Wei.  nyngen  =  a  mane,  from  mwn  =  the  neck.] 
The  long  hair  growing  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  of  some  animals,  as  horses,  lions, 
Ac.,  and  banging  down  on  one  or  both  sides. 

"  Each  wave  wat  created  with  tawny  foam, 
Like  the  man*  of  a  chestnut  steed." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Ltut  Miwtrel,  L  K. 

mane  -sheet,  s.  A  sort  of  covering  for 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

maned,  a.  [Eng.  man(«);  -ed.]  Having  a  mane. 
maned  ant-eater,  s.    [ANT-EATER.] 
maned  fruit  bat,  *. 

Zool.  :  Ftervjiiis  jubatus,  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  islands. 


*  mane   faire,  «.    [O.  Fr.] 

Old  Armour:  Armour  for  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

ma-nege  (ge  as  zh),  *.  (Fr.  manege  or 
manege,  from  Ital.  maneggio  —  management  »f 
a  horse.]  A  school  for  training  horses  and 
fur  teaching  horsemanship ;  a  riding -school  ; 
the  art  or  science  of  breaking,  training,  and 
riding  horses  ;  horsemanship.  [MANAGE,  s.] 

*  ma-negc'  (ge  as  zh),  v.t.    [MANEGE,  &]   To 
break  in  an«l  train  a  horse  for  riding  or  for 
graceful  performances. 

ma  noh,  s.  [Heb.  ^^(nuineh);  cf.  Gr.  pva 
(mna).]  [MiMA.] 

Weights  £  Measures:  A  weight  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Its  amount  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  ;  the  passage  (Ezek.  xlv.  12) 
relating  to  the  subject  being  ambiguous.  It 
may  mean  that  there  were  three  inanehs,  one 
of  twenty  shekels,  one  of  twenty-five  shekels, 
and  one  of  fifteen  ;  or  it  may  signify  that  the 
maneh  was  =  20  +  25  +  15  =  60  shekels. 
Geseuius  thinks  the  former  to  be  the  more 
probable  hypothesis. 

man'  e-quln  (qu  as  k),  *.  [Fr.  mannequin 
=  a  manikin  (q.v.).]  An  artist's  model  made 
of  wood  or  wax. 

*  man-ore,  *  man-er. «.    [MANNER.] 

*  ma-neV-i-al,  a.    [MANORIAL.] 

ma'-nea,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  prob.  from  *  munis, 
*  manus  =  good ;  the  first  form  survives  in 
immanu  »  huge,  immense ;  the  second  in 
Genita  Mana  *=  the  good  mother,  to  whom, 
Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.,  xxix.  14)  says,  the  Romans 
used  to  sacrifice  a  puppy.] 

Roman  Myth. :  The  Good  Ones,  a  euphemis- 
tic expression  for  the  infernal  deities  (as 
benevolent  spirits)  opposed  to  larva?  and 
lemures  (q.v.).  In  tne  description  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  Polydorus,  Virgil  (J?».  iii. 
62-68)  has  a  noted  passage  on  the  ceremonies 
with  which  the  Manes  were  worshipped. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  shades  not  yet 
deified.  The  Manes  might  be  called  up  by 
magic  (it>.  iv.  490),  they  were  invoked  to  be 
present  at  funeral  rites  (v.  99),  and  from  them 
came  deceptive  dreams  (vi.  897).  Tylor 
(Prim.  Cult.,  1872,  ii.  120),  mentioning  that 
the  Romans  inscribed  on  their  tombs  "  D.  M." 
(Diis  Manibus),  remarks  that  "  the  occurrence 
of  this  '  D.  M.'  in  Christian  epitaphs  is  an 
often  noticed  case  of  religions  survival." 

manes-gods,  s.  j-i. 

Compar.  Religion*:  The  Dil  Manes  of  the 
Romans.  [MANES.] 

"The  early  Roman*,  ascribing  to  their  mamt-aod* 
a  love  of  human  blood,  duly  administered  to  it" — 
Eorbort  Op*n(»r  :  /VM.  </ SocW.,  1.  (ApfL.  p.  t) 

manes- worship,  *. 

Anthrop. :  The  term  adopted  by  Tylor  to 
denote  the  worship  of  the  dead,  whether  of 
an  ancestor  of  the  particular  worshipper,  or 
of  some  deified  hero  of  his  race.  It  has  a 
very  wide  range  both  in  time  and  space. 
Herbert  Spencer  (Prim.  SocioL>  vol.  i.,  ch. 
xx.)  thinks  it  developed  from  the  universal — 
or  almost  universal — belief  in  an  other-self, 
which  survived  after  death,  and  that  manes- 
worship  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  and 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghost.  He  brings 
forward  evidence  as  to  its  existence  among 
Turanians  and  Aryans,  and  notes  that  among 
the  Jews  the  offerer  of  first-fruits  to  Jehovah 
was  required  to  say  that  he  had  not  "given 
thereof  for  the  dead."  (Dent.  xxvi.  14 ;  cf. 
Eccles.  vii.  33  ;  Tobit  iv.  17.)  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  (Orig.  of  Civil,  1882,  p.  318)  says 
of  manes-worship  that  it  "is  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  dread  of  ghosts,"  and  both 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  1873,  ii.  120)  and  Spencer 
(Joe.  cit.)  see  In  the  cultus  of  saints  in  the 
Roman  Church  "  a  survival  of  the  manes  wor- 
ship of  a  less  advanced  age."  [HAOIOLATRY.] 

"To  sum  up  the  whole  history  o*  manet-vxyrittip,  it 
Is  plain  that  in  our  time  the  dead  still  receive  worship 
from  far  the  larger  half  of  maiiktud,  and  it  tiiay  have 
)*c'ii  much  the  same  ever  since  the  remote  periods  of 
primitive  culture  in  which  the  religion  of  the  manes 
probably  took  its  rise. "— Tylor  :  Prim.  CWt  (18T8),li.  23. 

manes-worshipper, «.  One  who  wor- 
ships the  spirits  of  the  departed  ;  one  who 
practises  manes-worship  (q.v.). 

"The  Chinese  mane*-*ior$hipper  may  see  the  outer 
barbarians  come  back  .  .  .  into  sympathy  with  his 
time-honoured  creed."— Tylor :  Prim,  Cult.  (1878),  i.  113. 

II  A  copious  bibliography  will  be  found  in 
Lubbock  and  Tylor. 


ma  net-ti,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

/fort.  ;  A  variety  of  rose,  used  as  a  dwarf 
stock  in  budding. 

ma-net'-ti-a,  *.  [Named  after  Xavier  Ma-* 
netti,  prefect  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Florence,  and  author  of  Jtegnum  VegetabUei 
1756.  (Poatton.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacea;,  family  Gin* 
chonidse.  It  consists  of  climbing  undershrubfl 
f»om  tropical  America.  The  rout  of  ManeUla 
cordifolia  is  valued  in  Brazil  as  a  medicine  in 
dropsy  and  dysentery. 

•man'-ful,  *  man'-  full,  a.  [Eng.  man, 
And.  full.]  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  bold, 
spirited,  daring,  brave,  courageous. 

"  Ne  great  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand. 
Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manfull  Imidluesse." 

Chauctr  ;  Complaint  of  thv  titack  Knight. 

man'  ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  manful;  -ly.]  In  ft 
manful,  brave,  or  courageous  manner  ;  likt  a 
man  ;  boldly,  bravely. 

"  His  long  red  eoat,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

lie  man/ally  did  throw."     Cawptr  :  John  Gilf-im* 

man'-  ful  •  ness.  '  man  iul  -  nesse,  «* 
[Eng.  manful  ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  oi 
being  manful  ;  manliness,  bravery,  boldness, 
courage,  spirit. 

"Daniell.  then  Bvshoppe  of  Wynchestre.  Mot  thU 
wenefride  to  Rome  with  ni»  letters  of  cotnmeiida  ioa 
for  bis  manfulncu*  ther  shewed."—  Bale;  £naHit 
t  i. 


g,  prep.    [A.S.  gemang,}   In  the  midst  of  v 
among  (q.v.). 

"An'  out  a  bandfu*  gte  him  ; 
Syne  bade  him  slip  frae  'many  tbo  folk. 
Sometime  when  nae  aiie  see'd  liim." 

tiurnt:  UaMaw*m,  IT. 

man'-ga-be^,  s.  [From  Mangabey  in  Madrf 
gascar,  of  which  place  fiuffon  supposed  it  U 
be  a  native.] 

Zool.  :  CercopitJieciis  j£thiopst  an  African 
monkey.  Colour  reddish-brown,  becoming 
red  on  the  top  of  the  head.  There  is  a  white 
band  between  the  eyes,  which  is  continued  oo 
each  side  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  whence  iU 
popular  name,  White  Eyelid  Monkey.  The 
last  molar  In  each  lower  jaw  resembles  those 
of  Semnopithecus. 

man  -ga-nate,  *.      [Eng.,  Ac.  «anj7o»(ic)( 
-ate.] 
them.  :  A  salt  of  manganic  acid. 

man  ga  nose,  s.  [A  word  formed  by  Gahn 
by  metathesis,  from  magnesium,  the  uaml 
which  be  first  gave  it] 

Chem.  :  Symbol,  Mn  ;  atomic  weight,  55.  A 
diatomic  metallic  element,  proved  by  Putt,  io 
1740,  to  be  distinct  from  iion,  but  the  nmta) 
itself  was  first  eliminated  by  Gahu  (1774).  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  peroxide  (Uacff 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  as  sulphide  and  car* 
bonate.  Hie  metal  has  been  prepared  in  twc 
ways  :  first,  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  oil  and 
charcoal  in  a  closed  crucible,  and  also  by  re* 
ducing  the  fluoride  by  sodium  in  a  hessiau 
crucible  heated  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  metal 
obtained  by  the  first  method  is  soft  and  brittle. 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8  013  ;  that  by 
the  second  is  brittle,  but  hard  enough  U 
scratch  glass,  sp.  gr.  =  7*206.  Both  varietie^ 
have  a  grayish  -white  colour,  but  by  exposure 
to  the  air  speedily  becomes  oxidized.  Man 
ganese  enters  into  compounds  both  as  a  basi 
and  also  as  an  acid  radical  It  forms  several 
well-characterized  oxides. 

manganese  apatite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  apatite  (q.v.)  found  al 
Horrsjoberg,  Wermlantl,  .Sweden,  and  said  tti 
contain  a  notable  amount  of  protoxide  oJ 
manganese. 

manganese  brucite,  *. 

Min.  :  A  variety  uf  Brucite  (q.v.)f  containing 
over  14  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
Occurs  with  hausmaunite  at  the  Jakobsberf 
mine,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

manganese  chloride,  s. 

Min.  :  According  to  Scacchi,  this  mineral 
occurred,  associated  with  chloride  of  magne 
siurn,  in  the  saline  encrustations  or  sublima- 
tions formed  at  Vesuvius  at  the  eruption  o; 
1855. 

manganese  hedenbergite,  *. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  hedenbergite  (q.v.),  con 
taining  above  six  per  cent,  of  protoxide  ot 
manganese.  Occurs  at  Vester-Silfberget,  Da 
larne,  Sweden. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     <e»O9  =  e;  ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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manganese  idocrase,  s. 

.Mi>i.  :  A  variety  uf  Vesuvianite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  brown  Blender  crystals  at  Ala,  and 
S  in  Marcel,  Piedmont.   According  to  an  anal- 
sis  by  Sismonda,  it  contains  over  soven  per 
t.  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

manganese-oxide,  *. 

Min.  ;  The  same  as  BRAUNITE,  HAUSMAN- 
NITE,  MANOANITE,  PSILOMELANE,  and  PYRO- 
LUSITB  (see  these  words). 

manganese-phosphate,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  aa  TRIPLETS  (q.v.)  and 
IKIPHYLINE  (q.v). 

manganese-silicate,  x. 

fin. :  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.v.X  and 

rEPHROITE  (q.V.X 

manganese-sulphide,  s. 
Jfin. :  The  same  as  ALABANDITE  (q.v.X  and 
"AUERITE  (q.v.). 

manganese  tantalitc,  «. 

If  in. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.v.),  or 
Columbite  (q.v.),  of  a  reddish  to  blackish- 
brown  colour,  by  transmitted  light  a  tine  red. 
An  approximate  analysis  yielded,  tantalic 
(col nm hie)  acid,  85'5  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
B-01  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3'42  ;  lime,  1-14.  Oc- 
curs with  various  other  minerals,  at  Utoe, 
Sweden. 

JT  Manganese-nlnm  =  J4;y'o/intte;Manganese- 
Amphibole  =  Rhodonite ;  Manganese -arsenide 
=  Kaneite ;  Manganese  -  blende,  Manganese- 
glance  =  Alabandite ;  Manganese-bo  rate  =  Sus- 
sexite ;  Manganese-carbonate  =  Rhodochrosite ; 
Manganese-chrysolite  =  Tephroite  :  Magnesite- 
ipidote  =  Ptedmontite ;  Manganese-garnet  = 
tartite ;  and  Manganese- spar  =  Rhodonite. 

n-ga-nes'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.  manganese)  ; 
•4cm.}  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  man- 
ganese ;  having  the  qualities  of  manganese. 

man  ga-ues'^ic,  a.  [Eng.  manganese);  -ic.] 
The  same  as  MANGANIC  (q.v.). 

man-ga-nes'-X-um,  ».    [MAGNESIUM.] 

man-gan'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mangan(ese);  -ic.] 
Obtained  from  manganese  (q.v.X 

manganic-acid,  A, 

Chem. :  This  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  free 
ate.       It    is    found  in    combination    when 
caustic- potash  is  fused  with  levigated  mau- 
nic  oxide,  but  the  salt  is  very  unstable. 

manganic-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  MnO2-  A  neutral  substance  occur- 
ring in  the  minerals  pyrolusite  and  varvicite. 
The  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxi- 
dizing agent  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  as 

Bll  as  in  some  manufactures. 

manganic-oxide,  s. 

Chem:  Mn2O3.  Occurs  in  nature  as  the 
mineral  braunite. 

I'-gan-Ite,  *.  [Ger.  mangan  =  man- 
ganese ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Haidin- 

r;  Ger.  mangttnU.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
In  crystals  longitudinally  striated.  Crystals 
•ometimes  twinned.  Hardness,  4*0 ;  sp.  gr. 
4'2  to  4*4  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic ;  colour,  dark 
steel-gray  to  iron-black ;  streak,  reddish- 
brown,  opaque,  though  sometimes  translucent 
in  thin  splinters.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of 
manganese,  89-8  ;  water,  10'2 ;  corresponding 
with  the  formula  M^OgHO.  Occurs  in  metal- 
liferous veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
flne«t  crystallized  specimens,  howfever,  having 
been  found  in  veins  traversing  felsite  at  Ilfeld, 
Hartz,  Germany. 

man-ga'-nl-um,  s.    [MANQANESITJM.] 

man-gan-o-,  prtf.    [MANGANESE.] 

man-gan-6-cal -$ite,  «.  [Pref.  mangano-t 
and  Eng.  calcite  ;  Ger.  manganocaldt.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms 
tnd  sheaf-like  groups  of  crystals,  also  diverg- 
ing, and  resembling  aragonite  (q.v.).  Hard- 
ness, 4  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  S'037 ;  lustre,  vitreous ; 
colour,  flesh-red  to  white  faintly  tinged  with 
red ;  streak,  colourless.  Compos. :  a  car- 
bonate  of  manganese,  with  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Found  at  Schem- 
flitz,  Hungary. 


2.  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.v.),  containing 
variable  amounts  of  carbonate  of  manganese. 

man  -gan-o-lite,  «.     [Pref.  mangano-,   and 
Gr.  Ai0os  (lithoa)=&  stone  ;  Ger.  manganolith.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.v.). 

man  gan  o  phyll  -ite,  *.  [Pref.  mangano-, 
and  Gr"  .'H»AAUI/  (pkulton)  —  a  leaf;  Ger.  man- 
ganophyll.] 

Min.  :  A  micaceous  mineral,  occurring  in 
thin  scales.  Colour,  bronze  to  copper-red  ; 
streak,  pale  red.  Compos.  :  silica,  88'50  ; 
alumina,  ll'O  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  21  "40 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  3'78  ;  lime,  3'HO ;  magnesia, 
15-01 ;  potash  and  soda,  5*51 ;  loss  by  igni- 
tion, VtiO.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
silica  separating  in  the  form  of  the  original 
scales.  Closely  related  to  Alurgite  (q.v.). 
Found  with  many  mineral  species  at  Pajsberg, 
Filipstad,  Sweden. 

man-gan  6-si  der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-, 
and  bng.  aiderite.] 

Min, :  A  variety  of  rhodochrosite  (q.v.) 
containing  carbonate  of  iron.  An  approximate 
analysis  yielded  a  result  which  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  formula  2MnCO?  +  FeCO3. 
Found  in  globular  forms  resembling  sphsero- 
siderite  (q.v.)  at  various  places  in  Hungary. 

man  -  gan' -&- site,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-;  $ 
connective,  and  suff.  -ite  (JVfin.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
minute  octahedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals, 
but  rarely  in  cubes.  Cleavage,  cubic.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6 ;  ap.  gr.  5*18 ;  lustre,  vitreous ; 
colour,  emerald-green  when  fresh  broken,  but 
becoming  black  on  exposure.  Compos.  :  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  98'04  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
0'42 ;  magnesia,  1*71 ;  lime,  0'16,  the  resulting 
formula  being  MnO  :  isomorphous  with  peri- 
clase(q.v.).  Found  with  various  minerals  in 
a  manganesian  dolomite,  also  in  calcite  and 
brucite  (q.v.),  in  localities  in  Sweden. 

znan-gan-6-BtIb  -i-ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-; 
Lat.  stibium,  from  Gr.  <m£t  (atibi)=  antimony, 
and  sulf.  -ite  (Min,).] 

Min, :  A  black  granular  mineral  resembling 
hausmannite,  but  of  a  blacker  colour.  Crys- 
tallization probably  orthorhombic.  Compos. : 
antimonic  acid,  24-09  ;  arsenic  acid,  7'44 ;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  55*77  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
5*0  ;  lime,  4*62  ;  magnesia,  3*0,  conducting  to 
the  formula,  lOMnCXSb.As^O.}. 

man'-gan-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  manganfae) ;  -ous.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

manganous  oxide,  a. 

Chem. :  MnO,  is  a  basic  body,  obtained  by 
heating  the  carbonate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

man-gan-skler'-ite,  *.      [Ger.  mangan  = 
manganese  ;  Gr.  erxA^pos  (skleros)  =±  hard,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.v.). 

'  mang' -  corn,  "mcn^-corn,  "mong- 
corn,  s.  [A.S.  mengan  =  to  mix,  to  mingle 
(Prov.  Eng.  meng,  ming),  and  Eng.  corn.]  A 
crop  of  several  varieties  of  corn  grown  to- 
gether ;  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  or  other 
species  of  corn. 

*  mange,  v.t.  [Fr.  manger,  from  Lat.  mandu- 
co  =•  to  chew.]  [MANDUCATE.]  To  eat. 

"Ye  have  manged  orere  muche  that  inaketh  yaw  be 
syke."  Piert  Plourman,  p.  142. 

mange,  s.  [From  the  adj.  mangy  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
mangeson.] 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  disease  of  the  skin  occurring 
in  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and  similar  to  the 
itch  in  human  beings. 

"  Don  Carlos  his  pocket*  so  amply  had  filled, 
That  his  mriTige  was  quite  curea." 

flochettw  :  Trial  qf  the  Poet*  for  the  Rayt, 

man '-gel  wur'-zel,  5.    [MANGOLD- WURZEL.] 

man'-ger,  *.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from  manger  = 
to  eat,  from  Lat.  manduco  —  to  chew.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  trough  or  box  in  which 
corn  or  fodder  is  placed  for  horses  or  cattle ; 
usually  accompanied  by  a  rack  for  hay. 

"  Aa  though  they  were  not  fallen  in  a  paddle  of  dirt*, 
but  rubbetl  and  layde  in  litter  vnder  the  manger  at 
tbeyrease."— Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  11S9. 

2.  Shipwright.  :  A  space  abaft  the  hawse- 
holes  on  the  working-deck,  bounded  by  planks 
lying  athwartehips,  and  serving  to  prevent  the 
water  that  comes  in  at  the  hawse-holes  from 
flooding  the  rest  of  the  deck. 


manger  board,  *. 

Naut.  :  Th«  board  or  b'ukhead  on  a  ship's 
deck  that  separates  the  manger  from  the  other 
part  of  the  deck. 

*  man'-ger-y,  *  man-eer-ie,  s.    [Fr.  man- 
yer=toeat.J    The  act  of  eating. 
"  All  the  while  that  Qamelyn 
Had  held  hi*  man-jtrir." 

Ckitucer;  Cokt't  Tale 

man-gif  '  cr  a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Eng., 
&c.  "mango,  and  Lat.  /ere  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Bot.  :  Agenns  of  Anacardlaceff,  consisting 
of  trees  of  alternate,  stalked,  entire  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  small  pinkish  or  yellowish 
flowers.  Mangifera  indica  is  the  Mango  (q.v.). 
The  fruit  of  M.  sylvatica  is  used  in  India 
medicinally.  The  coarse-  flavoured  fruit  of 
M.  fcetida  is  eaten  in  Tenasserim,  of  which 
the  tree  is  a  native,  and  where  it  is  cultivated. 

man'-gi-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  mangy  ;  -ty.]  In  ft 
mangy  manner  ;  foully,  meanly. 

"Oh,  this  Bounds  manyil)/, 
Poorly,  and  scurvily  in  a  souldier'B  mouth." 

Beaum,  A  Flet.  :  The  Fabe  One,  11.  S. 

man'-gi-noss,  *  mann-gy-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
mangy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mangy  ;  the  state  of  being  infected  with  the 
mange. 

man'-gle  (1),  v.t.  [A  weakened  form  of  man- 
kelen,  a  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  manken  =  to 
maim,  from  A.S.  be-mancian  =  to  mutilate, 
from  Lat.  mancus  —  maimed,  mutilated.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  maim,  to  mutilate;  to  cut  with 
repeated  blows  so  as  to  leave  a  ragged  or 
jagged  wound  ;  to  hack,  to  lacerate  ;  to  dis- 
figure by  cutting  or  hacking. 


"  Had  thy  mangled  bleeding  corse  been  found, 
In  Trofiui  ground." 

Pitt:  Virgil;  Jfoeid,  vl. 


Thy  relics  had  reposed  In 


2.  Fig.  :  To  destroy  the  symmetry  or  com- 
pleteness of  ;  to  mutilate  ;  to  spoil  or  mar  by 
bungling,  ignorance,  or  mismanagement. 

"The  organ  part  was  thoroughly  mangled."—  Athfn- 
aum,  Feb.  25,  1882. 

man  glo  (2),  v.t.  [Dut.  mangelen  —  to  roll 
with  a  rolling-pin  ;  mangel-stok  =  a  rolling- 
pin  ;  Ital.  mangano  ;  a  modification  of  Low 
Lat.  tnanganum,  mangamis  =  a  mangonel  (q.  v.  ), 
from  Gr.  udyyaw»>  (mmngganon).']  To  roll  or 
smootho  clothes  with  a  mangle  ;  to  calender. 

"  Might  have  got  up  my  linen  a*  I  came  along—  ha  t 
hat—  not  a  bsd  iden  that  —  queer  thing  to  have  it 
mangled  when  it's  011  one.  "—  fncketu:  Pickwick,  ch.  XT. 

man'-gle,  «.    [MANGLE  (2),  v.]     A  machine  in 

which  damp  clothes  are  smoothed  by  roller 
pressure.  The  old-fashioned  mangle  had  a 
box  weighted  with  stones  and  reciprocating 
upon  rollers  which  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
clothes,  spread  upon  a  polished  table  beneath. 
The  improved  mangle  for  smoothing  and 
stretching  woven  goods  previous  to  starching 
and  calendering,  has  a  number  of  rollers  fixed 
in  a  strong  frame,  and  capable  of  being  forced 
together  by  levers  or  screws.  In  some  mangles, 
the  bottom  rollers  have  grooves  diverging 
from  the  centre,  so  as  to  spread  the  cloth  out- 
wardly towards  each  edge  as  it  passes  through, 
removing  the  creases. 

"Regular  mangle—  Baker'a  patent  —  not  a  create  In 
my  coat."—  Dicktm:  Pickwick,  oh.  XT. 

mangle-rack,  s. 

Mack.  :  A  rack  having  teeth  or  opposite 
sides  engaged  by  a  pinion,  .which  meshes  with 
the  opposite  sides  alternately.  Thus  the  con- 
tinuous rotary  notion  of  the  pinion  is  con- 
verted into  a  reciprocating  motion. 

mangle-wheel,  «.  A  wheel  used  in 
mangles  for  pressing  clothes,  having  a  curved 
double  rack  upon  it,  the  object  being  to  drive 
the  weighted  box,  by  means  of  a  continuous 
rotary  motion  of  the  driving-pinion,  to  the 
shaft  of  which  a  handle  is  attached.  As  the 
pinion  is  rotated,  it  passes  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside  teeth  of  the  rack  alternately, 
giving  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion  to  the 
wheel,  which  drives  the  box  to  and  fro.  TKs 
shaft  of  the  pinion  traverses  a  groove  !n  the 
wheel  as  the  pinion  passes  from  one  side  of 
the  rack  to  the  other. 

man'-gler  (1),  «.     [Eng.  manglfe)  (1),  v.  ;  -er.j 

1.  One  who  mangles,  mutilates,  or  breaks 
in  cutting;  one  who  mutilates  or  disfigures. 

"  Coarse  mangltrt  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Paint  on."  Ticketl  :  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

2.  A  machine  for  grinding  meat,  to  render 
it  more  easy  to  masticate  or  stew.  A  mastica- 
tor, 


,  boy ;  pout,  J6wl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•clan,  -tiaa  -  shan,    -Uon,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  dec.  =  bel,  deL 
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man  gler  (2),  J.  [Eng.  mangle)  (2) ;  -er.} 
One  who  uses  or  works  a  mangle  ;  acalenderer. 

man  gli-et  -f-a,  «.  [Latinised  from  the 
Javanese  name  of  the  species  defined.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliacese,  tribe  Mag- 
nolicif,  consisting  of  five  species,  from  tropi- 
cal Asia.  They  are  tall  trees,  with  entire 
leaves  and  showy  flowers.  The  white  solid 
wood  of  Mangliet ia  glauca  is  made  into  coffins 
In  Java,  being  supposed  to  preserve  the 
corpses  put  into  them  from  decay. 

•tan  -go,  t.    [Native  name  mangha.] 
L  Botany: 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  Mango  tree,  also  the 
tree  itself.      It  Is  Mangifera  indica,  an  um- 
brageous tree,  wild  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  in 
the  Chutia  Nagpore  Hills  and  the  Naga  Hills, 
and  cultivated  all  over  India.     The  fruit  is 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  India; 
it  is  laxative.    The  bark  of  the  root  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  stem  is  used  in  diar- 
rhoea, &c.     The  young  leaves  are  good  for 
pectoral  complaints,  the  old  ouea  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  The  seeds  are  anthelmintic  and  the 
resin  of  the  bark  autisyphilitic.    The  seeds 
contain  gallic  acid.    The  bark  and  the  leaves 
yield  an  inferior  yellow  dye.    The  dry  unripe 
fruit  is  used  as  a  mordant,  especially  in  dyeing 
with  safflower.    The  leaves  and  the  bark  are 
used  in  parts  of  India  in  tanning.    The  bark 
and  kernel  are  given  in  diarrhoea.    The  galls 
of  the  kernel,  if  snuffed,  stop  bleeding  from 
the  nose.    The  kernel  is  an  anthelraintic  ;  it 
ia  used  also  in  bleeding  piles  and  menorrhagia. 
(Lindtey,  and  Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

"  What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  preparv 
Mangos,  port*rgo,  champignon*,  cavare!" 

King :  On  Cooktry, 

2.  A  green  musk  melon  pickled. 

If  The  Mountain  Mango  is  Clusia  Jlava,  the 
Wild  Mango  (1)  Clusia  Jlava  ;  (2)  some  species 
of  Irving  in. 

IL  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  MANGO-FISH  (q.v.). 

mango-bird,  *. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Indian 
Oriole  (Oriolus  kutulo), 

mango  fish,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Polynemus  paradiseut  or  longijllis, 
known  in  India  as  the  Tupsee.  It  is  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  found 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ascending  the  Ganges  and 
other  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its 
popular  English  name  has  reference  to  its 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  resembling  that  of  a 
ripe  mango. 

mango  ginger,  s. 

Bot.  :  Curcuma  Amada, 

man  gold  wur  zeL  man'-gel  wur  -zcl, 

«.    [Ger.  mangold  =  beet,  and  wurzel  =  root.] 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  Beta  vulgaris,  variety  macro- 
rhiza.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  roots  are  used  for  food ;  they 
have  sugar  enough  in  their  composition  to  be 
profitably  extracted,  as  is  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary beet. 

•man'  gonel.  'manganel,  'mang- 
nel,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  ItaL  manganello,  man- 
gano,  from  Low.  Lat.  manganum,  manganvs, 
mangona,  from  Gr.  fj.ayyd.vov  (mangganon)  =  a 
machine  for  defending  fortifications.]  An 
engine  of  war  employed  to  batter  down  walls 
and  hurl  stones  and  other  missiles. 

"  Mid  mangandt  &  fflnnes  bor  either  to  other  cute." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  &M. 

*  man -g6-nlsm,  s.     [MANOONIZE.]    The  act 
of  mangouiziiig,  or  setting  off  to  advantage. 

"Let  geutlernen  and  Indies  wbo  are  curious,  trust 
little  by  manffonumt,  inauccatioiis,  or  medicine,  to 
alter  the  species,  or  indeed  the  forms  and  shapes  of 
flower*  considerably.*  —  Evelyn  :  Kalend.  Bortente ; 
March. 

*  man'-gd-nlst,  s.    [MANQONIZE.] 

1.  One  who  mangonizes   or   furbishes  up 
Worthless  articles  for  sale. 

"  The  mangonist  doth  feed  and  graitb  his  hone."— 
Money  Master*  all  Thingt  (1696),  p.  77. 

2.  A  slave-dealer. 

"  One  tbat  tells  human  flesh,  a  mangonitf." 

/fawny*,  era  Match  in  Jf  negate,  L 

*  man'-gon-ue,  v.t.    [Lat.  mangonizo,  from 
mango  =  a  dealer  who  furbishes  up  worthless 
things  for  sale  ;  a  slave-dealer.] 

1.  To  furbish  np  for  sale  ;   to  set  off  to 
advantage. 
?.  To  fatten,  as  slaves  for  sale. 


mangier—  manicate 

man   go  stcen,  man  -go  Stan,  ».    fMalay 
mangostans,  the  name  of  the  fruit.    (Laurent 
Garcin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)] 
Botany  : 

1.  (Of  the  two  forms):  The  fruit  of  Garcinia 
Mangostana,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.    The  tree  bearing  it 
grows  in  Malacca,  and  ia  cultivated  in  South 
Tenasserim.     The  rind  of  the  tree  is  used  as 
an    astringent  in    diarrhoea   and   dysentery, 
especially  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children. 

2.  (Of  the  form  mangostan)  :   Amaranthus 
Mangostana. 

^  Wild  mangosteen  : 

Bot.  :  Embryopteris  glutinifera. 

mangosteen  oil,  *.  An  oil  obtained 
from  Garcinia  indica. 

m&n   gA  stin,   s.      [Eng.  mangost(ana)  ;  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  C^H^O*  A  golden  yellow  crys- 
talline body  contained  in  the  busk  of  the  fruit 
of  Garcinia  Mangostana.  The  dried  husks  are 
boiled  in  water  to  remove  the  tannin,  and 
then  treated  with  hot  alcohol.  On  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  solution,  mangostin  is 
deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
forming  neutral  solutions.  It  melts  at  190% 
without  loss  of  water,  to  a  dark-coloured 
liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an  amor- 
phous mass.  It  reduces  gold  and  silver 
from  their  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated 
by  any  metallic  salt,  excepting  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
the  lead  salt  appears  to  have  the  formula 


mangne,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Crosaarchvf  obscuru*.  This  single 
species  of  its  genus  is  from  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Mampclon,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  inches  from  snout  to  root  of 
tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches.  The  body 
is  thick  and  stout,  the  fur  brown,  lighter  on 
the  head  ;  the  ears  short,  the  snout  long, 
flexible,  and  projecting,  like  that  of  the  Coati. 
The  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  is  extremely 
fetid. 

man  gonste',-'.   [Fr.,  from  mungww,  the  name 
of  the  animal  in  various  Indian  languages.] 

Zool.  :  Herpestes  (Viverra,  Linn.)  ichneumon. 
[ICHNEUMON.] 

man    grove,  «.    [Malay  manggi,  manggi.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Rhizophora  Mangle.     It  has  aerial 
roots.      It  covers  immense  tracts   of  coast 
within  the  tropics,  rooting  down  to  low  water 
mark.    The  seed  germinates  on  the  tree,  send- 
ing down  roots  into  the  water. 

2.  PI.  :  The  order  Rhizophoracece  (q.v.). 

^f  Black  or  Olive  Mangrove  is  Avicennia 
tomentosa.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  The  Brazil  or 
White  Mangrove  is  Avicennia  tomentosa  (Pax- 
(on),  though  sometimes  that  name  is  given  to 
Laguncitlaria  racemosa.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

mangrove-bark,  *. 

Bot.  A  Comm.  :  The  bark  of  Rhizophora  mu- 
cronata,  Bruguiera  gymnorhizat  Avicennia  offir 
cinalis,  Ceriops  candolleana,  C.  Roxburghiana, 
and  Kandellia  Rheedii.  They  are  valuable  for 
tanning.  (Prof.  Watt.) 

mangrove-hen,  *. 

Ornith.  :  Rallus  longirostris,  a  South  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  bird.  Above  it  ia  of  a 
faint  ash-colour,  with  the  chin  nearly  white  ; 
beneath  it  is  white  with  a  ferruginous  tint 

man'-g^,  *  man  gie,  *  mannge,  a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  mange  =  eaten,  pa.   par.  of  manger  —  to 
«at.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Infected  with  the  mange  ; 
scabby,  mean. 

"  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog." 

Sttatotp.  :  Timan  of  A  them.  IT.  S. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Mange. 

"  The  dog  whose  mangy  eats  away  his  haire." 

tiapylton  :  Juvenal,  riii.  41. 

man-ha  -den,  s.    [MENHADEN.] 

man  -ha-ter,  s.    [Eng.  man,  and  hater.]    One 
who  hates  man  or  society  ;  a  misanthrope. 

"  Rousaraui,  of  Geneva,  a  professed  manhater,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  a  philosopher  enraged  with 
more  than  half  of  mankind."—  Geldtmtih:  On  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  viii. 


man'-heim,  s.    [MANNHEIM.] 

xnan'-hole,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  hole.]  A  hole 
in  a  cesspool,  drain,  iron  boiler,  tank,  or  a 
recess  In  an  electric  subway,  or  again  a 
chamber  or  compartment  of  an  Iron  ship, 
designed  to  allow  the  entrance  of  a  man  for 
examination,  cleansing,  and  repairs.  In  boilers 
and  tanks  it  is  usually  secured  by  a  bridge 
and  bolt,  so  as  to  render  it  water,  steam,  or 
air  tight,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  drains,  the 
cover  Is  a  lid  with  a  stink-trap  joint. 

manhole-door,  *.    The  cover  or  lid  of 
a  manhole  in  a  boiler  or  tank. 

man'  hood,  *  man  hod  e,  s.  [Eng.  man  . 
-hood,] 

1.  Human  nature,  as  opposed  to  a  divin* 
or  spiritual  nature  or  being. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as 
opposed  to  the  state  or  condition  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  as 
opposed  to  a  woman  ;  the  opposite  of  woman- 
hood. 

"  Fit  you  to  your  manhood* 

SHaketp.  :  Cymbelint,  lit  4. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  u 
opposed  to  a  boy  or  child  ;  the  state  of  being 
an  adult  male. 

"  Thy  prim*  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  renturou*," 
:  Richard  III.,  tr.  4. 


*  6.  The  qualities  tbat  become  a  man  ;  manly 
qualities  :  as,  bravery,  fortitude,  honour,  4c. 
"  And  holds  tbelr  manAoodf  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crlsplan's  day." 

3Ao*«lf>.  ;  ffenry  V..  IT.  S. 

ma'-ni  a,  *  ma-nie,  s.     [Lat.  mania,  from 
Gr.  fiocia  (mania)  =  madness,    frenzy,    from 
the  same  root  as  Gr.  jucVof  (menos)  =  mi  ad, 
spirit  ;  Eng.  mind,  &c.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Madness,  frenzy  ;  intense  excitement. 

"A  mania  of  which  the  symptom*  were  essentially 
the  same  with  thoseof  themania  of  ITJO."—  ifacaul  ay  : 
i/itt.  Eng..  eh.  xix. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  some- 
thing ;  a  craze  :  as,  To  have  a  mania  for  col- 
lecting old  china,  <tc. 

IL  Mental  PafhoL  :  A  disorder  of  the  im- 
pulses or  propensities  ending  in  disordered 
intellect  with  excitement.  The  mind  is  usually 
a  complete  chaos,  and  kindness  or  affection 
only  seems  to  irritate,  instead  of  soothing.  All 
the  faculties  are  usually  involved,  differing 
thus  from  monomania.  The  most  frequent 
forms  are  homicidal,  suicidal,  pyromania,  kte|>- 
toraania,  nymphomania,  and  mania-a-potu. 

mania  -a-potu,  s.  Madness  from  drink- 
ing ;  delirium  tremcns. 

*  man'  $  a  Die,  a.  [Fr.,  from  mant«r-to 
handle,  to  manage  ;  Lat.  manvs  =  the  hand.} 
Manageable,  tractable,  docile. 

ma  nl  ac,  *  ma'-nl-ak,  a.  ft  «.  [Fr.  ma- 
niaque,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  maniacus,  from  mania 
=  madness  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  maniaco.] 

A*  As  adj.:  Raving  with  madness;  having 
a  disordered  intellect  ;  mad,  crazy,  lunatic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  has  a  disordered 
intellect  ;  a  madman,  a  lunatic. 

"All  their  symptoms  agree  with  those  of  epileptic* 
and  manioc*,  who  fancied  they  bad  evil  spirits  within 
them."—  Farmtr  ;  Demoniac*  of  the  Jfev  Tettament, 
ch.  L.  f  8. 

Ing.  maniac;  -al.]    Tht 
v.). 

"Epllepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon."  —  Grew  :  Cotmo.  Sacra. 

man-I-ear'-I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  manicce  — 
the  long  sleeves  of  a  tunic,  serving  for  gloves. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  spathe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borasseae, 
and  that  section  of  it  characterized  by  having 
pinnated  leaves.  When  young,  however,  they 
are  generally  entire.  Manicaria  saccifera,  the 
Bussu,  is  a  palm  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Amazon.  Its  stem  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  its  leaves  are  occasionally  thirty  feet 
long.  They  are  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thatching  their  huts,  and  the  spathes  ar« 
made  into  bags,  whence  the  appropriate  specific 
name  saccifera. 

man'-I-eate,  a.  [Lat  manicatus  =  sleeved. 
from  manica  =  a  long  sleeve  ;  manus  =  the 
hand.] 

Bot.  :  Interwoven  In  a  mass,  which  can  be 
easily  separated  from  the  surface,  as  Cacalia 
canescens,  or  Bupleurum  giganteum.  (Lindley.) 


*  ma  -ni'-a-cal,  a.    [Enj 
same  as  MANIAC,  a.  (q.v. 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   <e,ce  =  e;ey=a.    qu  =  kw* 


Manichsean— manikin 
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a-i-chw'-ail,  o.  A  ».     [From  Gr.  Man- 

(Maniciiaios) ;  Lat.  Manichaus,  from 
Idani  or  liana,  an  Oriental  philosopher,  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Babylon  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  crucified  circ. 
A.D.  276.  Prof.  Adolf Harnack  says  "that  the 
name  has  not  yet  been  explained,  and  that 
it  is  uncertain  if  the  word  be  of  Persian  or 
Semitic  origin."] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  tenets  of  Manichsism 
(q.v  >. 

B. '  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  Originally,  the  followers 
Of  Man!  or  Manes ;  later,  the  word  came  to 
bear  a  much  wider  significance,  including 
those  who  held  any  form  of  dualism,  or  the 
Gnostic  notion  of  the  hatefulness  of  matter 
which  Manes  adopted. 

•'The  Pope's  legate  marched  with  a  great  army 
aoalusttheAlblgensea.  whom  he  called  Manichaata." 
Wortin  :  fcclu.  Bio.  {ed.  1848),  11.  302. 

[an-I-chsB'-ism.   t  Man  i  chee  ism,  i. 

[Eng.  HanichiK(an)  (q.v.),  t  ifanichee ;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  religious  system  founded 
ty  Man!  or  Manes,  who  either  claimed  to  be  or 
was  regarded  by  his  followers  as  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Jesus  (John  xiv.  16,  17).  The 
system  is  Dualism  tempered  with  Gnosticism 
lather  than  a  lapse  from  primitive  Christi- 
anity. Mani  postulated  two  primal  beings, 
Light  (God)  and  Darkness,  under  the  simili- 
tude of  kingdoms,  and  from  the  latter  Satan 
and  his  angels  were  born.  Adam  owed  his 
l>eing  to  Satan.  Continual  conflict  exists  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and,  when  the  King- 
dom of  Light  is  victorious,  the  world  will  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  supremacy  of  God 
established.  The  ethics  of  the  system  were 
severely  ascetic.  The  Manichseans  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes — the  "elect "and  the 
•'  hearers."  The  former  were  bound  to  observe 
the  three  seals  :  (1)  Of  the  mouth,  forbidding 
animal  food,  the  use  of  wine  and  milk,  and 
impure  speech  ;  (2)  of  the  hands,  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable ;  and  (S)  of  the  bosom,  forbidding 
(probably)  marriage  (certainly  offspring),  since 
•woman  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  demons. 
The  hearers  were  less  strictly  bound.  The 
Old  Testament  was  rejected,  and  only  so  much 
of  the  New  taken  as  suited  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  sect.  They  had  a  kind  of  hierarchy, 
fasting  was  practised,  and  among  the  later 
Manichceans  rites  existed  analogous  to  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  The  sect  spread  rapidly 
in  the  East,  extended  to  Northern  Africa, 
where  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  stamped  them 
out,  and  to  Southern  Europe,  where  some  of 
their  tenets  reappeared  later  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Paulicians,  and  later  still  in  those  of 
the  Albigenses. 

Man  i-chees ,  s.  pi    [MANICH-EAS.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  M  ANICH.«AN,  B. 
"The  Uanicheei  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altoge. 
ther."— Addil  i  Arnold :  Calk  Diet.,  p.  ML 

man'-I-chord,  man-l'-oor'-d8n, ».  [O.  Fr. 

manicordon ;  Fr.  manichordion,  from  Gr.  uo- 
voxopoov  (monochordon),  from  uoiw  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  \op6ri  (chorde)  =  a  string  ; 
Ital.  moTiocordo  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  manicordio.] 

Music :  An  instrument  resembling  the  spinet 
tnd  harpsichord. 

•  man'-I-c8n,  ,.      [Lat.,  from   Gr.  . 
(manikos)  =  pertaining   to    madness  ;    uawa 
(mania)  =  madness.]   A  species  of  nightshade, 
so  railed  from  its  juice  being  supposed  to 
produce  madness. 

a'-i-ciire,  ,. 

.  The  professional  care  or  treatment  of  the 
.nds  and  nails.     [PEDICURE.] 
2.  One  who  manicures. 
man'  i  cure,  v.i.  St  t. 

A.  Intrant. :  To  attend  to  the  hands  and  the 
nails,  treating  the  blemishes  of  the  former, 
trimming  and  polishing  the  latter,  Ac. 

B*  Trans. :  To  care  for  (used  only  for  the 
hands  and  nails.) 

man  I  daa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.,  &c.  man(is) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Pangolins.  The  second  of  the  three 
families  into  which  the  order  Edentata,  in 
some  classifications,  is  divided.  It  contain: 
but  one  genus,  Mauis  (q.v.). 

*  manie,  .;.    [MANIA.] 


min  I  lost,  *  man  i-festc,  a.  4  s.  [Fr. 
manifeste,  from  Lat.  mantfestus  =  manifest, 
evident ;  properly,  that  may  be  struck  by  the 
hand,  palpable,  from  mamis  =  the  hand,  and 
•festus,  from  an  obsolete  verb,  'fendo  (seen  in 
defendo,  offendo)  =  to  strike  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  manifesto;  Sp.  manifesto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Plain,  open,  not  concealed ;  not  doubtful 
or  obscure  ;  evident  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to 
the  understanding  ;  not  difficult  to  be  seen  or 
understood. 

"  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."— 1  Timothy  lit  U. 

*  2.  Detected,  convicted. 

"  You  heard  not  he  was  false :  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  mnnifett ;  the  bribe  revealed.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotel  xilt. 

*3.  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or 
charge. 

"  Calistho  there  stood  manifett  of  shame. 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. ' 
an/dm.    (ZVxM.) 

B«  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  public  declaration,  a 
manifesto. 

"  But  you.  authentic  witnesses  I  bring. 
Before  the  gods,  aud  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  MWBfML 

Dri/den :  ffotner;  Iliad  1.  473. 

2.  Camm. :  A  ship's  manifest  is  a  formal 
statement  of  a  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  Custom- 
house officers,  and  usually  contains  a  list  of 
all  the  packages  on  board,  with  their  distin- 
guishing marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions, 
all  of  which  details  are  indicated  by  a  printed 
form. 

man'-I-fest,  v.t.    [MANIFEST,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  I<ang. :   To  make  manifest,  clear,  or 
plain  to  the  eye  or  understanding ;  to  show 
plainly,  to  make  obvious  ;  to  display,  to  dis- 
cover, to  make  known. 

"  For  there  Is  nothing  hU,  which  shall  not  be  mani- 
/etted.~—Mark  iv.  S3. 

2.  Camm. :  To  exhibit  the  manifest  of,  or 
declare  at  the  Custom-house  :  as,  To  manifest 
a  cargo. 

*  man  I  fest  a  Wo,  *  man  -i-fest  I  ble, 

a.    [Eng.  manifest;  -able,  -ible.]    That  may  or 
can  be  manifested,  or  made  clear  or  plain. 

"There  Is  no  other  way  then  thai  that  is  manifett. 
able  either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  experience."— 
itort:  De/.  of  Moral  Caobala,  ch.  ill. 

man-i-fes  ta  tion,  «.  [Lat.  manifestatio, 
from  manifestus  =  manifest ;  Fr.  manifesta- 
tion ;  Sp.  manifestation ;  Ital.  manifestaiume.] 
The  act  of  manifesting,  disclosing,  or  discover- 
ing that  which  is  unseen,  secret,  or  obscure  ; 
the  act  of  making  plain,  evident,  or  clear  t4> 
the  eye  or  obvious  to  the  understanding ;  dis- 
play, revelation,  exhibition,  discovery. 

"The  manifettntinn  of  his  personal  valour." — 
Raleigh  :  Hitt.  uf  the  World,  ch.  vfL,  |  0. 

man'-i-  f est-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MANIFEST,  v.] 

*  man  -i-fest  ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  manifested ; 

-nest.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  mani- 
fested. 

*  man'-l'-xe'Bt-i-ttle,  a.    [MANIFESTABLE.] 

mivn'-l'-fest-ly.  *  man  y  fcst  ly,  adv. 
[Kiig.  manifest;  -ly.]  In  a  manifest  manner; 
clearly,  plainly,  evidently,  openly. 

"  The  malicious  persecutyng  of  the  cleare  trouth  so 
manifestly  pTouea.-Tyndaa:  Worlfet,  p.  17. 

man -I-fSst-negs,  «.  [Eng.  manifest;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifest ;  plain- 
ness, clearness,  obviousness. 

man-I-ies'-td,  s.  [Ital.  =(a.)  manifest,  (».) 
a  manifesto,  from  Lat.  manifesting  manifest 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  public  declaration  or  statement  of 
some  government,  sovereign,  or  leader,  pro- 
claiming certain  opinions,  motives,  or  in- 
tentions in  reference  to  some  act  or  line  of 
conduct. 

"  He  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  the  people  that 
It  had  Deen  his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with 
justice  and  moderation."  —  Macaitlay :  Hitt.  Eny., 

ch.  X. 

*  2.  A  manifestation  ;  evidence,  proof. 

"  Succeeding  years  produced  the  manifftlo  or  evi- 
dence of  their  virilities."— Browne:  f'ulgar  Errottrt, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  xvii. 

"  man-I-fes -to,  v.i.  [MANIFESTO,  «.]  To 
issue  a  manifesto. 

"I  am  to  be  manifettoed  against."—  Jtichardion  : 
Clariua,  Till.  86L 

man'-i-fold,  *  man-y-fold,  a.,  adv.,  4  ». 
[A.S,  manigfeald.  from  manig  —  many,  -feald, 
suff.  =  -fold,  from  fealdan  =  to  fold.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Numerous  and  various  in  quality  or  kind  ; 
many  in  number  ;  multiplied. 

"  For  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold—  aud  this  he  chose." 

Wordnoorth  :  Exrurtion,  bk.  L 

2.  Varying,  complicated,  or  cpmprehenslv< 
in  character  or   nature  ;  exhibiting   or  em 
bracing  many  points,  features,  or  character- 

istics. 

"This  changeful  life. 
So  manifold  in  cares."         Coutper  :  Tatlt.  T.  789. 

B.  As  ativ.  :  By  many  times  or  degrees 
many  times. 

"There  is  no  man  .  .  .  who  shall  not  receir. 
manifold  more  in  this  present  time."—  Luke  xviii.  no. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  copy  made  by  a  manifold. 
writer. 

manifold-writer,  s.  A  contrivance  by 
which  a  number  of  copies  may  be  written  at 
once,  the  pressure  of  the  stylus  being  com- 
municated through  a  number  of  leaves  of 
thin  paper,  between  each  of  which  is  a  greasy 
sheet  of  coloured  paper  that  imparts  iu 
colour  to  the  page  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

man'-i-fold,  r.  !  [MANIFOLD,  a.]  To  multiply: 
specif.,  to  multiply  impressions  or  copies  of^ 
as  by  a  manifold-writer. 

*  man  i-fold-ed,  o.  [Eng.  manifold;  -ed.] 
Having  many  folds,  doublings,  or  complica- 
tions. 

"And  manifolded  shield  he  bound  about  bis  wrist." 
bperuer:  F.  ^..  II.  111.  1. 


-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  manifold;  -ly.] 
In  a  manifold  manner  or  degree;  in  many 
ways. 

"  The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  mant 
foldlft  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of 
too  great  a  burthen."—  Sltalcetf.  :  All't  Well  Oat  EruU 

Well,  i  i.  ... 

man'  -i-fold  ness,  ».  [Eng.  manifold  ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifold  ;  multi- 
plicity. 

»  man'-i-form(l),  o.  [Lat.  manus  =  the  hand, 
and  forma  =  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  hand. 

*  man'-i-form  (2)  (a  as  S),  a.    [Eng.  many, 
and  form.]    Of  many  forms  or  shapes  ;  multi- 
form.    (C.  Reade.) 

*  maniglion  (as  ma  nil  yon).    «.      [Ital, 
iiianigTio  =  a  handle  ;"  dimiu.  from  Lat.  manui 
a  hand.]    [MAKILIO.] 

Ordn.  :  One  of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  ft 
piece  of  ordnance,  cast  after  the  German  form. 
(Bailey). 

man  1  hot,  man  i  hoc,  s.  [The  Brazilian 
name  of  the  plant.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacete,  tribe  Crotonese. 
Manitiot  utilissima,  the  Jatropha  manihot  of 
Linuaeus,  the  manioc  or  mandioc,  is  a  shrub 
about  three  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated 
over  the  tropics.  Theroot.weighingaboutthirty 
pounds,  is  full  of  deleterious  juice,  but  being 
rasped,   bruised,  washed,  and  heated  on  iron 
plates,  the  poison  is  expelled,  the  harmless 
residue    constituting    Cassava    (q.v.).      Tha 
powder  which  flouts  off  in  the  water  when  it 
is   washed  is  a  pure  starch,  and,  when  it 
settles  down,  becomes  Tapioca.    Arnotto  was 
formerly  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  the  manioc. 

2.  Hibiscus  Manihot. 

man  I  hot'  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  manihot;  -io.\ 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  manihot  (q.v.). 

manihotic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  manihot.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  having  an  acid  taste, 
and  forms  neutral  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  aud 
magnesia. 

man  i  km,  man  a  kin,  "man  ni  kin, 

t.     [O.  Dut.  manneken,  a  double  dimiu.  from 
man  =  man  ;  Ger.  mannchen.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  m»n  ;  a  dwarf,  « 
pigmy. 

"  Forth  rush'd  the  madding  mannikin  to  arms." 

Beattie  :  Battlet  of  the  Pigmtet  *  Cranet, 

2.  Art  ,  Jtc.  :  An  artificial  figure  representing 
the  human  body,  and  capable  of  being  dis- 
sected to  show  the  relative  position  and  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  body  it  is  designed 
to  illustrate.      It    is    frequently   of   papier- 
mache,  the  detachable  pieces  being  painted  in 
imitation  of  the  viscera  and  other  organs.    A 
manikin  in  illustration  of  obstetric  subjects 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jrfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  •nan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bvl>  del. 
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manil— manna 


has  an  elastic  perineum,  uterus,  and  total 
head,  §o  that  the  artificial  parts  may  simulate 
the  natural  action  of  parturition. 

Inan'-il,  ma-nil  la  (IX  *.    [M  ANI  LIO]. 

ma-nil  -i-6,  s.  [ItaL  maniglio  =  a  handle, 
frujn  Lat.  mantis  —  a  hand.] 

1.  A  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  Africans  as 
on  ornament  for  the  legs  or  arms. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  shaped  like  a  horse- 
ahoe,  passing  as  money  among  certain  tribes 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

HVnll  la,  Manil'-a,  ,.    [Seedef.] 
I.  The  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
8.    A    kind   of  cheroot   manufactured   at 
Manilla. 

Manilla  hemp,  *.  Hemp  made  from  the 
fibre  of  a  species  of  banana,  Musa  text  His,  which 
crows  in  soire  of  the  East  India  islands.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  fibre,  the  finer  qualities 
being  used  for  fabrics,  and  the  coaraer  for 
cordage.  The  chief  fabrics  are  Manilla  hand- 
kerchiefs and  scarfs. 

Manilla-rope, ».  Rope  made  principally 
In  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  of  the  fibres  of  a 
species  of  banana.  It  floats  In  water. 

man  -I  6c,  man  -l-hoc,  man'-I-hftt.  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Manihot  utiiissima.   [M  ANI- 

HOT.] 

man'-i-ple,  a.  [Lat.  manipulus  =  (1)  a  hand- 
ful, (2)  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  same 
standard,  a  band  of  men  ;  from  manna  =  the 
hand,  and  *  pulus  =  filling  ;  from  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  plenus,  Eng.  full,  Fr.  maniple, 
8p.  manipulo,  Ital.  manipolo.} 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  handful. 

"  I  ha'  seen  him  wall  at  court  there  with  hi>  mantpfat 
Of  patera,"  a«n  Jonton :  Magnetic  Latty,  I  2. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers  or  men ;  a  small 
troop. 

"Oar  small  divided  manipUt  cutUn*  through  at 
•very  angle  of  his  Ill-united  anil  unwieldy  brigade. " — 
Jtitton  ;  Of  L'nlicenttti  Printing, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman,  Antiq. :  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Roman  army.    It  consisted  of  sixty  rank 
»nd  file,  two  officers  called  cent-uriones,  and 
one  standard- bearer   called    vexillarius.     Of 
the  sixty  so.diers,  twenty  carried  only  a  spear 
and  javelins  ;  the  remaining  fatty  had  oblong 
shields,    and    probably   body  armour  also. 
{Ramsay;  Roman  Antiq,) 

2.  Roman  Ritual :  One  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments assumed  by  a  bishop  after  the  Confiteor 
in  the  Mass,  and  by  a  priest  after  the  stole  and 
before  the  chasuble.    It  is  attached  to  the 
left  arm,  to  leave  the  right  at  liberty  for 
ministering,  and  varies  in  colour  and  character 
with  tlm  vestment  (n.v.).     It  is  also  worn  by 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon.    (Pvgin.)    In  very 
many  churches  of  the  English  communion  it 
has  been  restored,  and  it  has  now  become  a 
portion  of  the  English  vestments.    (Lee.) 

*  ma-nip'  u-lar,  a.  (Lat.  manipularit,  from 
mdnipulta '—  a'inaniple.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maniple. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hands  ;  manual. 

"Safe  and  snug  under  his  mantpular  operation*." 
—Ljftton :  The  Cttxtoiti,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  rti. 

ma~mp'-u-late,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Lat.  manipulus  = 
a  handful,  a  maniple  (q.v.);  Fr.  manipuler ; 
flp.  maniptihir ;  Ital.  manipolare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. ;  To  handle  or  operate  on  with  the 
hamis  ;  to  work  up  with  the  hands  ;  to  treat ; 
to  subject  to  certain  processes. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  operate  on  or  treat  skilfully  or 
artfully,  generally  with  a  view  to  give  a  false 
appearance   to ;  to  cook  :   as,  To  manipulate 
accounts. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  use  the  hands,  as  in  scien- 
tific   experiments,     mechanical    operations, 
artistic  processes,  Ac. 

ma  nip  n  la'-tion,  9.     [Fr. ;  Sp.  manipula- 
tion; ItaL  manipolaeione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  manipulating  or  working 
with  the  hands  ;  skilful  or  artistic  use  of  the 
bands  in  artistic  or  mechanical  operations  of 
any  kind. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  operating  on  or  treating, 
SO  as  to  give  a  false  appearance  or  character 

i  to;  the  turning  or  twisting  of  anything  to 


serve  one's  own  enda,  views,  or  purposes  :  as, 
the  manipulation  of  accounts,  figures,  Ac. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Animal  Mag. :    The  application  of  the 
magnetiser's  hands,  chiefly  to  the  hypochon- 
dria and  the  alwiomen,  or  to  diseased  parts  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  sought  to  operate. 

2.  Min. :  A  particular  mode  of  digging  ore. 

*  ma-nlp'-U-la-tJve,  a.    fEng.  manipulate); 
-riv.]    Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  manipu- 
lation. 

"  The  manipulative  pr<w«  is  the  resnltof  practice." 
~CoMell't  Technical  Educator.  pL  xi.,  p.  237. 

ma-nlp'-U-la-tor,  *.  [Eng.  manipulate); 
•or.]  One  who  manipulates  ;  specifically,  the 
transmitting  instrument  attacked  to  the  dial 
telegraph. 

t  ma-nip'-n-la-tor-y\  a.  tEng.  manipu* 
lat(t);  *ory.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipula- 
tion. 

ma'-nSs,  s,  [Lat.  •manfa,  from  the  dismal 
appearance  of  the  animals,  and  because  they 
aeek  their  food  by  night]  [MANES.] 

Zool. :  Pangolin,  or  Scaly  Ant-eater ;  a  genus 
of  edentate  mammals,  belonging  to  the  group 
~£ffodientia  (Diggers)*,  There  are  no  t'-cth, 
the  ears  small  and  indistinct,  the  tongue 
round  and  exsertile.  The  body  and  tail 
covered  with  horny  imbricate  scales;  tail 
long.  They  can  roll  themselves  into  a  ball, 
and  are  then  protected  by  their  scales,  which 
are  capable  of  inflicting  pretty  severe  injuries. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  Africa  and  India,  and 
the  best-known  species  are  described  In  this 
dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

Man  -I  to,  Man'-I-ton,  «.  [Indian.]  Among 
American  Indians  the  name  given  to  a  spirit, 
god,  or  devil,  or  whatever  is  an  object  of  reli- 
gious awe  or  reverence.  Two  spirits  are  espe- 
cially spoken  of  by  this  name :  one,  the  spirit 
of  good  and  life,  the  other  the  spirit  of  evil. 

M  Ottche  Jfontto,  the  mighty, 
He  the  Master  ol  Life,  was  painted 
Ai  an  egg,  with  point*  projecting 
To  tUfuur  wind,  of  the  h*»vnuL 
Everywhere  U  Ui«  Groat  Spirit. 
Was  the  meanin*  of  this  symbol 
Mitch*  JfeflUa  tl*  Migbtv, 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Kvll. 
As  a  •  arrant  wae  depicted, 
As  Kenab«elc,  the  great  serpent. 
V  err  craf t  y ,  very  cunning 
It  the  creeping  Spirit  ofBvU. 
Wa>  the  meaning  of  thl>  Byinbot" 

LQH&MO*:  Hiawatha,  sir. 

man'-I-trnnk,  *.  [Lat  manvs,  (genit.  man!) 
=  the  hand,  and  truncus  <=  the  trunk,] 

Entom. :  The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects. 

man  kfll-er,  «.  [Eng.  man,  and  killer. 1  One 
who  kills  a  human  being;  a  mauslayer,  a 
murderer. 

man-kind',  *  man-kinde,  *  man  -kyndc, 
*  man-kin,  *.   <fc  a.     IA.S.   mancynn,   from 
man  =  man,  and  cynn  =  kind,  race.     The  d 
is  excrescent.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  human  race ;  man  taken  collectively ; 
man, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  I*  man." 

Pop*  :  Eaaf  on  Man,  IL  & 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  human  race ;  men 
collectively,  as  distinguished  from  women. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  at  with  woman- 
Uud."-£0rittciu  xrliL  22. 

*  3,  Humanity,  human  feelings,  manliness. 

"  0  ron.  wbow  mlttJt  are  good. 

And  have  not  forced  all  nt'inJciadtnuu  your  breast*. " 
Sen  Jonion :  Sejamu,  v.  10. 

*  B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Resembling   man  or  men   In   form   or 
nature  ;  not  womanly ;  unwomanly,  mascu- 
line, bold. 

"So,  so,  'tis  as  t  should  be,  an  women  grown  to 

mankind  t    Must  they  be  wooing f"—  Staum,  4  fltt,; 
Woman  UMtr,  111.  2. 

2.  Ferocious,  strong. 
monks,  s.  &  a.    [MANX,] 

*  man  -leas,  a.    [Eng.  man  ;  -Itu.} 

1.  Destitute  of  men. 

"  The  world  ww  Told . . . 
BeatonleM,  herbleat,  treeleu,  manleu,  lifeles*." 

Byron:  Dartoutt. 

2.  Not  manned  with  men. 

"It  was  no  nv>re  but  a  stratagem  of  Bre-boat*.  m^n- 
last,  and  sent  upuii  them  by  the  faTOur  of  the  wiud  in 
thcninht-tiine. '— Baetm:  Of  a  WarwUhSpain, 

3.  Unbecoming    a    man;    unmanly,    base, 
cowardly,  mean. 


*  man'  less  -  l$r,   adv.    [Eng.  manltia;   -?y.)   ; 
In    an    unmanly   or   inhuman    mauner  ;    in. 
humanly,  cruelly. 

"  She  saw  her  Hector  tlain,  aud  bound 
T  Achillea  chariot  ;  manlcxtl  y  drag'd  to  the  OiYclao 
HeeU"  Chapman:  Homer;  JUad  xx  11. 

*  man'  -like,  *  man-licho,  *  man  lycho, 
a.    [A.B.  manlic.l 

1.  Resembling  a  man  In  form,  shape,  or  ap-   I 

jearauce. 

"  Under  his  forming  hinds  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  different  sex."     Mttton:  P.  L.,vi\l.  i«t 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  character  proper 
to  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman; 
manly. 

"  Flleabetb.  the  next,  this  falling  sceptre  hent  ; 
DicTttajtlng  from  her  sex   with  matdUt*  novenii.'.ant* 
Thi.  ulaud  kept  in  awe.*- 

Drayttmi  Poty-Olbion,  a,  IT. 


*.     [Eng.  manly;  -ness.}    Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  manly  ;  the  attrW  I 
butes  or  qualities  proper  to  a  man  ;  dignity,    fl 

M  Whilst  her  fond  husband  •trovu  to  laud  rtliei 
In  all  the  silent  manline*!  of  grief." 

(joldtmith  :  Detertid  ruia;*. 

man  '-ling,  s.    [Eng.  man  ;  dimin.  suff.  - 

A  little  man. 

"A  mun  fllnrncp]  to  graHout.  and  In  high  fnv 
with  t  tie  Empernur,  as  AugUHtus  often  culled  him        > 
wlttie  manlin-j  i  (.  >r  th«  littleuesa  of  hU  aUtureJ."-  3«f» 


'-l^,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  man;  -ty.J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man. 

"  Bat.  generous  youth,  sincere  and  free  declare. 
Ar*  700,  of  manly  growth,  his  royal  onr. 

Pope  :  Uomer;  Odyttey  L  2ML 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man  ;  manlika> 
brave,  firm,  stout,  undaunted,  fearless. 

"And  scarce  did  manllfr  nerve  uphold 
The  hero  Zal  In  that  fond  hour. 

JToort  :  Pin-  WorMppm 

3.  Having  the  qualities  or  attributes  proper 
to  men  ;  brave,  stout,  strong. 

"  Now.  clear  the  ring.  for.  hand  to  hand,' 

The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  sUnoV' 

Scott  :  Lady  of  tht  Lake,  T.  A 

*  B*   A$  adv.  :   Like    a   man  ;    manfully!, 
courageously,  boldly,  fearlessly. 

"  Thu  tune  goes  manly."      SJmtcetp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  ft. 

man'-na,  5.  [Or.  pawa.  (manna);  Heb.  ^ 
(man\  an  abbreviation  of  WT!  pp  (man  Jiv)  = 
what  Is  this?  because  the  Israelites,  when 
they  first  saw  it,  "said  one  to  another,  It  ia 
manna  :  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was." 
(Exod.  ivL  15,  81.)] 

1.  Scrip.  :   "  A  small,  round  thing,  as  small 
as  the  hoar  frost,"  which  lay  upon  the  face  of 
the  wilderness  every  morning  except  on  the 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  14,  26,  27),  sent  by  Je- 
hovah as  bread  rained  from  heaven  (ver.  4,  51 
and  continued  during  the  whole  forty  years  or 
the   Israelite  wanderings    in  the  wilderness- 
(ver.   35).     It  melted  when  the  sun  became 
hot  (ver.  21),  and  if  left  till  nsxt  day  bred 
worms  and  stank  (ver.  20).     An  omer  of  it 
was  preserved  to  show  to  future  generations 
the  nature  of  the  food  divinely  provided  In 
the  desert.     Attempts  have  been  made  to- 
identify  it  with  some  of  the  other  substances 
now  named  manna  [2].     Some  of  these  are 
purgatives  rather  than  food  ;   only  two  are- 
esculents  —  viz.,  Leoanora  (Parmelia)  esculenta, 
and  L.  affinis,  two  lichens.    These  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be  manna.  They  are  nativea 
of  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,    the   Sahara,    aud. 
Algeria.     [  LEG  A  NOR  A.] 

"  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  lL"-Vum*«r.  xt  B. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  concrete  discharge  from  the  bark 
of    Fraxinus    rotundifolia   and    some   other 
species  of  the  genus,  including  in  the  south 
of  Europe  the  Common  Ash,  F.  excelsior.    Th* 
sweetness  is  due  to  the  presence  not  of  sugar, 
but  of  mannite  (q.v.).    A  kind  of  manna  is- 
produced  by  a  species  of  Camel's-thorn,  and 
is  obtained  by  shaking  the  branches.     It  is 
found   only  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  not  in 
India,  Arabia,   or  Egypt.      Eucalyptus  manr 
nifera,  an  Australian  tree,  exudes  a  substance 
like  manna,  but  less  nauseous. 

H  Manna  of  Briancon  is  an  exudation  from 
the  Common  Larch.  Manna  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  an  exudation  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
an  insect,  Coccus  manniparua  on  Tamarix  man* 
nitfera.  The  sweetness  arises  not  from  man- 
nite, but  from  sugar.  In  Persia  a  similar  insect 
produces  a  kind  of  manna  on  T.  gallica,  Po- 
land manna  is  Glyceria  fluitans. 

3.  Chem.  :  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudea 
from  certain  species  of  ash,  chiefly  Fraxinv* 
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aa.  found  growing  \n  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  It  has  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  honey,  and  tastes  nauseously  sweet, 
with  a  slight  acridity.  It  Is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution  readily 
undergoes  fermentation,  yielding  aliquid  with 
a  peculiar  odour  and  containing  butyric  acid, 
The  analysis  of  manna  shows  it  to  consist  of 
manna-sngar,  mucilage,  a  reddish-brown  resin, 

sweet  gum,  and  not  more  than  four  percent. 
"  inorganic  matter. 

4.  Pkarm. :  Manna,  the  exudation  from  the 
Incised  bark  of  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  F. 
onius,  is  a  very  mild  laxative,  suitable  for 
children.  It  is  mixed  also  with  some  purga- 
tives like  senna,  but  tends  to  produce  flatu- 
lence and  griping.  (Garrod.) 

manna-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornus  europ&a  or  Fraxinus  ornus.  It 
grows  on  the  skirts  of  mountains  in  Calabria. 
Between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of 
July  the  manna  gatherers  make  an  incision  in 
the  bole  of  the  tree,  which  they  deepen  the 
second  day,  inserting  a  maple  leaf  to  receive 
the  gum.  Sometimes  bits  of  reed  or  twigs 
are  applied,  on  which  the  manna  hardens  in 
tubular  pieces  called  canali  ;  these  being  con- 
sidered purer  than  the  rest,  fetch  a  higher 
price.  (London.) 

manna  croup,  s.  The  prepared  seeds  of 
Glycerin  fluitans.  [GLYCERIA,] 

manna-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Glyceria  Jlvitans. 

manna  trungcbeon,  *. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  manna  found  In  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  adjacent  regions  on  Hedysarum 
Alhagi.  (London.) 

manned,  *  mand,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MAN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Furnished  or  supplied  with  men. 
*  2.  Blocked  up  with  men  or  bodies. 

"So  long  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies  mand. 
Spenter:  F.  y.,  VI.  xL  46. 

man    ner  (1),   *  man    er,  *  man  -ere,  s. 

[Fr.  inaniere,  from  O.  Fr.  mauler  =  habitual, 
accustomed  to,  from  manier  =  to  manage,  to 
handle,  from  main ;  Lat.  man-its  =  the  hand  ; 
Sp.  manera;  Poit.  maneira;  Ital.  maniera.} 

1.  The  mode  in  which  anything  is  done ; 
mode  of  action  ;  mode  or  way  of  performing, 
doing,  or  effecting ;  method,  style. 

"A  resolution  condemning  the  wanner  in  which 
bis  accounts  had  been  kept"— Macaulay :  ffiit.  £n<j.. 
ch.  xxlv. 

2.  The  customary  or  characteristic  style  of 
acting  or  conducting  one's  self;  habitual  style, 
tearing,  or  conduct ;  use,  custom. 

"Paul,  M  hit  manner  was,  went  in  onto  them.**— 
Jeff  xvli.  a. 

3.  The   characteristic    style  of  writing  or 
thought  in  an  author,  or  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  an  artist. 

4.  (PL):  General  mode  of  life  or  living; 
conduct. 

"Morals  and  manner*  were  subjected  to  a  code  re- 
sembling thati>i  the  synagogue.'—  Macaulay  ;  Bitt. 
fng.,  ch.  t 

6.  (PL):  Behaviour,  carriage,  deportment; 
especially  ceremonious,  polite,  or  respectful 
deportment;  civility,  politeness,  breeding. 

"  I  dare  your  worst  objections :  If  I  blush, 
Xt  is,  to  see  a  uoblemaii  wiujt  manners." 

#fea*e*p.;  Henry  VIII.,  ill.  1 

6.  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind 
and  the  sea  obey  him  T  '—Mark  IT.  ,L 

7.  Certain   degree,    fashion,   measure,    or 
sense. 

"  It  IB  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
Fur  many  carriages  he  liath  diapatcb'd 
To  the  sea-side."       Shaketp.  :  king  John,  v.  T. 

By  any  manner  of  means :  By  any  kind  of 
Means  ;  by  any  means.    (Colloq.) 

man -ner  (2),  s.    [MAINODB.] 

a'-nered,  a.    [Eng.  manner;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  manners,  carriage, 
or  deportment ;  disposed,  minded,  affected. 

"  [It]  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  be  is,  new  o  er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner' J."         Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  1 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  style  or  manner  of  an   author   or 
artist ;  exhibiting  mannerism. 

"A  mannered  piece,  showing  silvery  evening  twi- 
light on  a  pool  and  dancing  m  the  «hadow."— A  then- 
atum.  April  1.  1882. 


*  man'-ner-hood,  s.    [Eng.  manner;  -hood.] 
Manner,  way,  custom. 

"Tbia  did  wonderfully  concerne  the  might  and 
mann«rhoo<t  ot  the  ktngilome."— Bacon:  Henry  r/l., 
p.  7*. 

man'-ner-Ism*  ».  [Eng.  manner;  -ism.] 
Adherence  to  the  same  manner;  tasteless 
uniformity ;  adherence  to  a  peculiar  style 
or  manner;  a  characteristic  mode  of  action, 
bearing,  or  treatment  carried  to  excess. 

"  Manneritm  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even 
agreeable,  when  the  manlier,  though  vicious,  is 
uiituraL"— Macaulay:  Ettayt ;  Botwell  t  Johnten. 

t  man'-ner-Ist,  5.  [Eng.  manner;  -ist.]  One 
who  adheres  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ; 
one  addicted  to  mannerism  ;  one  who  follows 
one  uniform  and  unvaried  style  or  manner, 
whether  natural  or  copied. 

"  He  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a  strong 
m>i/ut<trut."—»'ttlpolt:  Anecdote*  ttf  Painting,  vol. 
iv..  ch.  Ui. 

man -ner-11-ness,  s.  CEng.  mannerly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mannerly,  civil, 
or  polite  in  behaviour  or  deportment ;  polite- 
ness, civility,  complaisance. 

"  Others  out  of  mannerttwat  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  they  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe."— 
Hale:  Orig.  qf  Mankind,  p.  M. 

man'-ner-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  manner;  -ly.} 
A*    As  adj. :    Having    or    showing    good 
manners  ;  polite,  civil,  courteous  ;  not  rude 
or  vulgar. 

"  Mamtfrly  devotion  shows  in  this." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  mannerly  manner ;  politely, 
civilly,  courteously ;  with  civility  or  polite- 
ness. 

"  We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story.* 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  lit  8. 

man'-ners,  s.  pi.    [MANNER,  s.] 

*  manners-bit,  «.  A  portion  of  a  dish 
left  by  guests  that  the  host  may  not  believe 
himself  reproached  for  failure  to  make  suffi- 
cient provision. 

*  man  ner-some,  a.   [Eng.  manners ; -some.] 
Mannerly,  polite,  well-behaved. 

"  Mary  wai  obliged  to  bite  her  tongue  to  keep  It 
In  any  way  manneriome."— Bladcmore :  Crippt  the 
Carrier,  ii.  M. 

Mann'-hoim,  Man'-heim,  s.  [See  def.] 
The  name  of  a  town  in  Baden,  where  the  sub- 
stance described  below  was  first  made. 

Mannheim-gold,  s.  A  brass  used  by 
jewellers,  as  an  imitation  of  gold.  Copper,  3 ; 
zinc,  1 ;  tin,  a  small  quantity. 

man'-nide,  *.    [Eng.  mann(ite);  suff.-ide.] 

Chem. :  C6H10O4  =  C6Hi4O6  —  2H?O.  A 
compound  obtained  by  boiling  mannite  with 
butyric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is 
at  first  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  afterwards 
bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  differs  from  mannitau 
in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating 
rapidly  at  140°. 

man'-nl-kin, s.    [MANIKIN.] 

mann  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  man ;  -ing.} 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying  with 
men  :  as,  the  manning  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  day's  work  of  a  man. 

t  man'-nish,  *  man'-ish,  *  mann-ishe.  a. 

i.Eug.  man;  -ish.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  man ; 
proper  to  the  human  species  ;  human. 

"  But  yet  it  was  a  figure 
Most  liche  to  mannuthe  creature. 

Cover:  C.A.tfi. 

2.  Resembling  a  man  as  distinguished  from 
a  woman  ;  hence,  bold,  masculine. 

"  The  horrible  mistake  of  adopting  the  rCte  of  a 
mannith  woman."— literary  World,  March  27,  1885. 
p.  2i>6. 

3.  Putting  on  or  simulating  the  character 
or  appearance  of  manhood. 

*'  We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  inauy  other  -mannish  cowards  have." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  1.  S. 

4.  Proper  or  peculiar  to  man  ;  characteristic 
of  man  *,  human. 

"To  don  siune  Is  mannish,  but  ceroea  for  to  per. 
severe  long  in  slime  Is  worke  of  the  divei."—  Chaucer  : 
Tale  of  Metibeu*. 

5.  Characteristic  of  the  age  of  manhood  ; 
manly. 

"  And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  votcw 
liuvc  gut  the  •M*MKwerack,  aiiig  him  to  the  ground." 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbelinti,  lv.  2. 


*  man'  nlsh-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  mannish;  -ly.j 
In  a  mannish  manner  ;  like  a  man. 

*  man -nlsh- ness,  *  man  ish-neBse,  «. 

[Eng.  mannish;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  mannish  ;  masculineness,  boldness. 

"  But,  alas  I  the  painted  faces,  and  manUhneue,  and 
mouBtruuH  disguisednese  of  one  sex.  —  Bp.  ffatl:  lm- 
prette  of  Ood. 

man  -ni- tan,  s.  [Eng.  mannit(e);  suff.  -an.] 
Chen. :  C6H12O5  =  C§Hg(OH)4O.  A  syrup 
with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  obtained  by 
heating  mamiite  to  200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  long  contact  with  water,  or  more  quickly, 
by  boiling  with  baryta  water,  it  is  reconverted 
into  mannite.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  for 
the  transition  tint  is  (a)j  +  S6'5. 

man'-nl- tate,  s.    [Eng.  mannittw) ;  -aU.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  mannitic  acid. 

man'-nite,  «.     [Eng.  mann(a);  -sun*,  -ite.] 

Chem. :  C6HUO6  =  CeH^OHV  Mannitol, 
Sugar  of  Manna,  Sugar  of  Mushrooms.  A 
sugar  very  widely  disseminated  in  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  occurring  in  the  leaves  of  Ligu* 
trum  vulgare,  in  numerous  bulbs,  in  fungi,  in 
sea-weeds,  in  the  sap  of  the  apple  and  cherry- 
trees,  limes,  &C.  It  is  most  readily  obtained 


from  manna  by  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol, 
Itering,  and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solution 
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to  crystallize.  From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in 
fine  silky  needles  ;  from  water  in  large  trans- 
parent rhombic  prisms.  It  has  an  intensely 
sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melte  between  160°  and  170°,  and  boils  at) 
200°,  distilling  with  very  little  decomposition. 
Maunite  may  be  prepared  artificially  from 
grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  evolved 
by  sodium  amalgam, 

man-nit  -ic,  o.     [Eng.  mannit(e);   stiff,  -fe.) 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  manuite  (q.v.). 

mannitic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C8Hi2O7  =  CgH^OHyCO'OH.  A 
monobasic  acid,  isomeric  with  gluconic  acid, 
produced  together  with  mannitose,  when  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  mannite  is 
oxidized  by  platinum  black.  It  is  a  colourless 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  salts. 
which  contain  two  equivalents  of  a  metal,  but 
these  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  crys- 
talline form. 


mannitic-anhy  dr  ide,  9. 
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nitic  ether.  A  slightly  yellowish  compound, 
having  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  formed 
by  heating  mannite  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  280°  for  three  hours.  It  has  a  bitter- 
sweet taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water  aad 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  un- 
fermentable,  laivogyrate  (a)j  =  —  5*59,  and 
does  not  reduce  potassio-cupric  solution.  It 
is  a  true  ether  of  manuite. 

mannitic  -  ether,  *.  [MANNITIC  -ANHY- 
DRIDE.] 

man'-nl-toX  s.     [MANNITE.] 

man  -ni-tone,  s.    [Eng.  mannit(e);  -one.] 

Chem.  :  CeH^Og.  A  crystalline  body,  too- 
meric  with  mannitan,  prepared  by  heating 
mannite  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three 
hours  to  180".  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  soluble 
In  water  and  alcohol,  does  not  reduce  copper 
solutions,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power 
=  (a)j  -  25. 

man'-nl-t6«e,  *.    [Eng.  mannite);  -o*.] 
Chem.:  C6H12O6=  CgH^OHJeO.     An   nn- 

crystallizable  sugar,  isomeric  with  giuoose, 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite  in 
contact  with  platinum  black.  It  is  solunla 
iii  water  and  alcohol,  is  fermentable,  but  hag 
no  action  on  polarized  light. 

manoeuvre  (as  ma-n6'-ver),  a.  [Fr.  =  * 
work  of  the  hand,  a  manoeuvre,  from  Low 
Lat.  manuopera,  manoperat  from  Lat.  niantt 
=  with  the  hand,  and  opera  =  work  ;  operor 
a  to  work  ;  Lat.  opus  (genit.  opens)  =  wori  ; 
Bp.  maniobra  =  handiwork  ;  manidbrar  —  to 
work  with  the  hands,  to  manoeuvre  ;  ItaL 
manovra  =  the  working  of  a  ship  ;  manorial-* 
=  to  steer  a  ship.] 


boll,  bd^;  po*ut,  JdrW;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  eyist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  -tiac  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhuu.     -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl.  dfU 
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1.  A   regulated    movement,    evolution,    or 
•hange  of  position,  as  of  a  body  of  troops,  a 
number  of  ships,  &c.  ;  a  military  or  naval 
pvolution  or  movement  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  forces  in  the  best  manner  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

"This  bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre  proved  decisive," 
—Bettham :  }/<*t.  Great  Britain  (Aprils,  1783). 

2.  An  artful,  adroit,  or  skilful  move,  pro- 
ceeding or  action ;  skilful  management. 

"  By  which  man«i*w«  I  took  the  credit  of  having 
travelled  like  a  gentleman."— O&MTMT,  Mo.  98, 

3.  A  silly  affected  trick  to  attract  notice. 
(Scotch.) 

manoeuvre   (as   ma-no'-ver),  v.t.   A   i. 
[HANCEUVRE,  «.] 
A*  Intransitive  .' 

1.  To  perform    manoeuvres  ;    to    move    or 
change  positions  amongst  troops  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  advantage  in  attack 
ordefence,  or  in  military  exercises  for  training 
and  discipline. 

2.  To  manage  or  contrive  matters  with  ad- 
dress, art,  or  skill ;    to  employ  intrigue  or 
stratagem  to  effect  a  purpose. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  perform  manoeuvres 
or  evolutions ;  to  change  the  positions  of  in 
manoeuvres. 

"  Sir  George  Rodney  .  .  .  now  mantvuvred  the  fleet 
with  such  a  lull.  ju»  to  gain  the  windward  of  the  enemy.' 
-BeUham :  Uitt.  of  Great  Britain  (April  8,  1783). 

manoeuvrer  (as  ma-no'-vrer),  *.  [Eng. 
manceuvr(e)  ;  -€r.]  One  who  manoeuvres  or 
intrigues. 

"ThU  charming  widow  Beaumont  Is  a  mansfumr." 
— Mitt  Kdgeworth  :  ilantxuerin<j,  ch.  i. 

ma  n6m  c  ter,  «.  [Gr.  fiavo«  (mauos)  = 
thin,  rare,  not  dense  ;  and  /ierpoF  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
elastic  force  of  gases  or  steam.  It  consists  of 
a  graduated  tube  in  which  a  body  of  confined 
air  is  compressed  by  the  gas  or  steam  under 
experimental  test,  a  body  of  mercury  inter- 
vening between  the  air  in  the  tube  and  the 
gas  or  steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  as- 
certained. The  tube  containing  the  confined 
air,  of  a  certain  volume  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, is  maintained  at  the  said  temperature  by 
a  bath,  and  is  tested  for  the  graduation  of  the 
tube  by  means  of  a  column  of  mercury.  It  is 
then  ready  fur  the  connection  by  a  tube  with 
the  reservoir  or  boiler  which  contains  the  gas 
or  steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. A  steam-gauge.  Called  also  a  mano- 
scope. 

mAn  6  met  lie,  man  6  met  rlc  al,  a. 

[Eng.  manometer;  -ic, -teal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  manometer ;  made  or  determined  by  the 
manometer :  as,  manometric  observations. 

tni\n'  or,  *  man  er,  *  man  ere,  *  man 
oire,  *  man  nor,  *  man  our,  5.  [O.  Fr. 

manoir,  maneir,  maner  =  a  manor-house,  a 
mansion  ;  prob.  a  place  to  dwell  or  abide  in, 
from  O.  Fr.  manoir,  maneir  =  to  dwell,  Lat. 
•OHM  =  to  remain,  to  dwell.] 

*  I.  Urtl.  Lang. :  A  dwelling,  a  residence,  a 
habitation. 

"Trouth  himself  over  al  and  al 

Had  ciioae  hi*  maner  principall 
In  her,  that  was  his  reeling  place." 

Chaucer:  Drtam*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  law:  A  lordship  or  barony  held  by 
a  lord  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court-baron  held  by  him. 

"A  manor,  raanerium.  a  manendo,  because  the 
usual  residence  of  the  owner,  seem*  to  have  been  a 
district  of  ground,  held  by  lords  or  great  personages ; 
who  keep  in  their  own  bauds  so  much  laud  as  was 
neceosary  for  the  use  of  their  families,  which  were 
called  terr&dominicales,  or  demesne  lands,  being  occu- 
pied by  the  lord  ordomlnusmanerilaud  li  is  servant*. " 
— Blackttotu  :  Commentaritt,  bk.  1L.  ch.  «. 

2.  Amer.  Law :  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by 
tenants  who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  pro- 
prietor, sometimes  in  kind,  and  sometimes 
perform  certain  stipulated  services.  (BurriU.) 

manor-house,   manor-seat,  s.     The 

house  or  mansion  attached  to  a  manor. 

ma  nor  I  al,  *  ma-ner'-J-al.  «.  [Eng. 
•manor  ;  ~iaL]  Of  or  pertain! ng'to  a  manor. 

"  This  tenure  is  also  usually  embarrassed  by  the  in- 
terference of  manorial  claims."— Paley  :  Moral  Phitu- 
tophy.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

man'-6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  ^ai-os  (manos)  =  thin, 
rare,  not  dense,  and  0xoirea>  (skopeo)  —  to  see, 
to  observe.]  The  same  as  MANOMETER  (q.v.) 

ma-nos'-co-py,  *.    fM ANOSCOPE.] 

Phys. :  That  branch  of  physics  which  deals 


manoeuvre— nnantelet 

with  the  determining  of  the  density  of  vapours 
and  gases. 

•  ma-no'-ver-&  ».    [MANOHTVRE.] 

Law .'  A  device  or  manoeuvring  to  catch 
game  illegally. 

*  man'-quell-er,  *.    [A.S.  mancwellere,  from 
win  =  man,  and  cwettan=.tv  kill.)    A  man- 
killer  or  manshiyer ;  a  murderer. 

*  man  quell  ing,  *.     [MANQUELLER.]     The 
act  of  killing  a  man  ;  murder,  homicide, 

"  Here  are  shewed  11.  maner*  ntmanqtt'Uiny,  one  done 
wyllingly  aud  of  set  purpose,  the  other  wiwyllingly." 
— Deuteronomy,  xlx.  |1S61.) 

•  man  -red,   *  man  -rent,  c.     [A. a  man- 
rede,  from  man  =  man  ;    suff.  -red,   -red«  =3 
state,  as  in  kindred,  hatred.] 

Scots  JMW  :  Personal  service  or  attendance. 
It  was  the  token  of  a  species  of  bondage, 
whereby  free  persons  became  bondsmen  or 
followers  of  those  who  were  their  patrons  or 
defenders. 

m&n'-sard,  ».  (The  name  of  a  French  archi- 
tect, d it'll  1666,  by  whom  this  style  of  roof  was 
invented.] 

Arch. :  A  style  of  roof,  also  called  the  French 
curb,  or  hip-roof.  It  was  designed  to  make 


Four  pieces  of  timber  connected  at  point*  A  •  c  D  s, 
•lid  strengthened  by  tie-beams  A  X  and  •  D. 


the  attics  available  for  rooms,  In  consequence 
of  a  municipal  law  limiting  the  height  of 
front  walls  in  Paris. 

manse,  s.  [Low  Lat  mansa  =  a  farm,  from 
twins  us  t  pa.  par.  of  maneo  =  to  remain.] 

*  1.  A  house  or  dwelling  with  or  without 
land. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  reserved  or  built  for 
a  Presbyterian  minister.    (Scotch.) 

"To  grip  for  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment, 
ale  as  gear  aud  manse,  money  aud  victual." — Ocotl  : 
Start  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xliii, 

*  If  Capital  manse :  A  manor-house,  a  lord's 
court. 

man'-ser-vant, «.    [Eng.  man,  and  leryoni.] 

A  male  servant. 

"  Bnt  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shaft  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor  thy 
maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  tliy  gates."— Exodut  u.  10. 

man'-  Bion,  *  man-si  oun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  man- 
sion =  a  dwelling-place,  from  Lat.  mansionem, 
accus.  of  mansio  =  an  abiding,  a  place  of 
abode,  from  mansus,  pa.  par.  of  maneo  =  to  re- 
main, to  dwell ;  Ital.  mansione;  Fr.  maison.] 

1.  A  dwelling-house,  a  place  of  residence  ; 
specif,  applied  to  a  house  of  considerable 
size  and  pretension. 

"  Ami  in  that  mantion  children  of  his  own. 
Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him." 

H'vnlitoorck  ;  Kxcurti^n,  bk.  vii. 

2.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor :  a  manor- 
house. 

*  3.  A  place  of  residence ;  an  abode. 


i.  Residence,  abode. 

"  These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
Aud  in  one  grave  their  manttvnt  keep." 

H;  &n  Mr.  Abraham  Cowlf  if. 


mansion-house,  s. 

1.  The  house  in  which  one  resides  ;  an  in- 

habited house. 

"  The  place  must  be,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
a  trui  ruion-AouM  ;  and,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
reason  why  breaking  open  a  church  is  burglary,  .  .  . 
he  quaintly  observe*  that  it  is  down*  mantitmalit  /Jci." 
—Blackttont:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  c.  19. 

2.  A  manor-house. 

"This  party  purposing  In  this  place  to  make  adwell- 
Ing,  or,  as  the  old  word  Is,  his  mantion-hotue, 


>r-houae,  did  devise  how  be  might  make  bis  Knd 
a  complete  habitation  to  supply  him  with  all  niauer 
of  necessaries.*— Bacon:  UteoftheLaw. 

IT  The  Mansion  House :  The  title  given  to 
the  official  residences  of  the  Lord-Mayors  in 
London  and  Dublin. 


*  man' -slon,  r.t.    [MANSION,  s.]    To  dwell, 

to  remain,  to  abide. 

"  As  also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  manrioning  there- 
in."—Jf«rf«  .  J'ar<tphrcue  oj  8t.  I'*t*r  (19*21,  p.  16. 

*  man'-slon-ar-j^,  o.  &  s.    [Eng.  mansion ; 
*ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Resident,  residing  :  as,  a  wuu»* 
tionary  canon. 

B,  As  subst. :  (See  extract). 

/'They  might  be  perhaps  the  habitations  of  the  man* 
lionanet  or  keepers  of  the  Church.*'  —  Archa'jt-yi :, 
ii.i.  393, 

*  man'-slon-ry,  * man-son-ry,  «.    [Em?. 

mansion;  -ry.J     Abode  or  abiding  in  a  i>L:r.-. 

"  The  torn  pie- haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mnntionry.  that  the  heaven's  IT.-.:!. 
Smells  wooingly  hen.        tffutkeip.  ;  Jtacbeth.  \.  • . 

man  -slaugh  ter  (gh,  silent),  ».  [Bng.  mnn. 
and  slaughter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  slaughter  or  killing  of  » 
human  being  or  beings ;  homicide. 

"  MantlaugKUr  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory."  Milton ;  P.  L..  xl  399. 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"Manslaughter  Is  therefore  thus  denned,  the  un- 
lawful killing  of  another  without  mal  ice  either  exjuvf  t 
or  Implied :  which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  unoii  » 
sudden  beat,  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commissi  .a 
of  some  unlawful  act."— Blacktton*  :  Comment.,  bk.  i  •••., 
ch.  ii. 

man'-slay-er,  *  man-sle-or,  *.  [Eng.  man, 

and  slayer.]  One  who  slays  a  human  being  ; 
a  mankiller,  a  homicide,  a  murderer. 

"  He  was  a  mantltor  fro  the  begynnyng.*1—  WjfcUft . 
Jon  I. 

man'  steal  cr.  $.    [Eng.  man,  and  steal fr.} 

One  who  steals  or  kidnaps  human  beings, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  into 
slavery. 

man'-steal-ing,s.  [Eng.  man.  and  ttealing.} 
The  act  or  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnapping 
human  beings  fur  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
into  slavery. 

man   suete  (a  ta  w),  *  man-suette.  a. 

[Lat.  marutueftts,  from  manus  =  the  baud,  and 
evetus,  pa.  par.  of  suesco  =  to  accustom.] 

1.  Tame,  gentle  ;  not  wild,  not  ferocious. 

"This  holds  not  only  la  domestick  and  manme'i 
birds:  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  cir- 
curation  or  Institution,  bat  also  in  the  wild."— ftait  : 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Gentle,  kind,  meek,  courteous,  mild. 

"  Thou  lover  true,  thou  maiden  maniuate." 

CAaucer  (/)  Utter  of  Cupid*. 

*  man'-sne-tude  (u  as  w),  «.     [Fr.,  from. 

Lat.  Htntwuetudv,  from  niansuetus=  mansuetd 

(q-v.Xl 

1.  Taraeneis,  gentleness. 

2.  Gentleness,  meekness' mildness. 

"A  virtue  that  cleped  ta  maruuetudi,  that  U  d»- 
bon»irte«." — CtMitcer  :  ferionet  Tat*. 

*  m^n' -swear,  v.i.     [A.S.  mdnswerian.]    To 
swear  falsely ;  to  perjure  oneself. 

*  man   sworn,  a.    [MANSWEAB.]    Foresworn* 
perjured. 

[HANCHOO.] 

"mon'-teau  (pi.  m&n'-teana,  or  man- 
tcaux)  (eau,  eaus,  eaux  as  6),  *  man- 
to,  s.  [Fr.J  A  mantle,  a  cloak. 

"  Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops,  manteatu,  wig*." 
H-arloii  :  fiukkm,  <L  tUtir,. 

man'-teele, ».    [MAHTLE,  s.] 

man  -tel,  >.  [O.  Fr.  Mantel  and  mantle  are 
the  same  words,  the  difference  in  spelling 
being  apparently  made  only  to  mark  the 
difference  in  sense.]  The  ornamental  facing 
and  shelf  around  a  fireplace. 

mantel-piece,  *.  A  beam  across  the 
opening  of  a  fireplace,  serving  as  a  lintel  to 
support  the  chimney-breast. 

mantel-shelf,  i.  A  shelf  above  th« 
facing  of  a  fireplace. 

*  *  mantel-tree,  t.    The  lintel  of  a  fire- 
place. 

m.on'-tel-et,  mant'-let,  «.  [A  dimin.  of 
mantle  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  mantle  or  cloak. 
"A  man'cht  upon  bis  sbouldres  banging, 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  u  fire  sparkling. 

Chaucer:  C.  r.  2.165. 

IL  Fortytcaiion : 

I.  A  movable  blind  constructed  of  planks, 
and  sometimes  plated,  t<>  cover  a  body  of 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 
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pioneers  and  protect  them  from  small  shot ; 
a  sap-roller  is  now  used. 

2,  A  protection  of  woven  rope,  to  protect 

--iners  at  embrasures. 

,'-tel-3tne,  s.      [A    dimin,  from  mantle 

q.v.)].    A  little  mantle  worn  by  knights  at 
lurnaments. 

_i-tel'-tf-a,  *.     [Named  after  Dr.  Gideon 
gernon  Man  tell  (1790-1852)  ;  successively  of 
Brighton,  and  London,  an  eminent 
.tologist  and  geologist.] 
Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Cycads.     Mantellia 
Mformis  is  found  in  the  Purbeck  IMrt-bed, 
specific  name  refers  to  the  aspect  they 
mt  when  cracked,  as  they  always    are 
or  less,  by  the  superincumbent  strata, 
ir  the  same  reason  quarry  men  call  them 
'  "fied  birds'  nests. 

man'-tle,  a.    [Gr.  /uaim*dV  (mantikos),  from 
fidvTtt  (mantis)  =&  prophet.)    Pertaining  or 
relating  to  prophecy  or  divination,  or  to  a 
>phet  or  divine  ;  prophetic. 

"The  mantic  faculty  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  soul 
Mttled  in  the  liver."— Kobertivn  Smith :  Old  Teitament 
in  Jewith  Church,  lect  x.,  p.  428. 

man'-ti-chor,mau'~tl-cort*.  [MANTIOER.] 

man  -tl-cbr'-a,  a.  [Lat.  mantichora ;  Gr. 
jiat-TiYwpas  (mantickoras),  paiTtxopaf  (manti- 
choras),  (Liavrixwpos  (mantichoros),  pairtxopoc 
(mantichoros)  =  the  Persian  mardkhora,  a 
fabulous  animal,  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  ap* 
parently  compounded  of  a  lion,  a  porcupine, 
'  a  scorpion,  with  a  human  head.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidse,  Tiger- 
itles.  The  species  which  are  large,  black, 
'  wingless,  inhabit  the  deserts  of  South 
a. 

,  -tl-d«,  man  -ti-des,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
manti(s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or 
masc.  and  fern,  -ides.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  family  of  Orthopterous  Insects, 
tribe  Cursoria.    The  first  pair  of  limbs  are 
very  peculiarly  modified,  the  coxa  being  greatly 
elongated,  while  the  femur  bears  on  its  curved 
underside  a  channel  armed  on  each  edge  by 
•trong  movable  spiues.     Into  this  groove  the 
tibia  closes  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  tbe 
sharp  serrated  edges  being  adapted  to  cut  and 
hold.  Prothorax  generally  exceeding  the  meso- 
thorax  in  length.     Antennas  mostly  setaceous. 
Elytra  and  wings  in  all.   Chief  genera :  Mantis, 
Empusa,  and  Eremophila(q.v.). 

2.  PaloKont.  :    Dr.   Henry  Woodward  con- 
siders Lithomantis  carbonarius,  of  the  English 
Coal  Measures,  to  belong  to  this  family. 

man  ti  Ror,  man  ti  chor,  man  -ti  cor, 
s.  [MANTICORA.] 

1.  Her, :  A  monster,  with  a  human  face,  the 
body  of  a  lion  or  tiger,  a  scorpion's  tail,  and 
long  spiral  horns. 

2.  Zool. :  An  unidentified  (possibly  imagin- 
ary) monkey. 

"  Near  these  was  placed,  by  tbe  black  prince  of  Ho* 
1   nomotapas's  aide,  the  (flaring  cat- a- mountain,  and  the 
man-mimicking  mantiger."—Arbutknoi  A  Pope. 

man  til  la,        [Sp.] 

1.  A  hood ;   a  covering  for  the  head  ami 
'shoulders,  worn  also  as  a  veil  by  Spanisli 

ladies. 

2.  A  light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over 
the  dress  of  a  la  Ay. 

man'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  ^acns  (mantis)  =  (1)  a  sooth- 
sayer, (2)  a  Kind  of  locust  or  grasshopper, 
•with  long,  thin  fore-feet,  perhaps  Mantis  re- 
ligiosa.  (Liddell  &  Scott.)'] 

Entom. :  Soothsayer,  or  Praying  Insect ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Mantidae  (q.v.). 
Two  species  occur  in  Southern  Europe  :  Man- 
tis religiosa,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
In  length,  and  M.  oratoria,  a  smaller  species. 
Others  are  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
world.  The  popular  names  by  which  they 
are  known  in  different  countries  have  refer- 
ence to  their  supposed  power  of  indicating  the 
way  to  a  lost  traveller,  and  derive  their  force 
from  the  religious  significance  attributed  to 
the  slow  and  solemn  motions  of  the  insect. 
But  the  seemingly  devotional  attitude  of  the 
Mantis  is  that  in  which  it  watches  for  its 
prey,  seizing  unfortunate  insects  between  its 
femur  am)  tibia,  thus  maiming,  and  then  de- 
vouring them.  They  are  very  pugnacious ; 
the  Chinese  are  said  to  keep  them  in  cages, 
and  match  them  against  each  other,  as  wesurn 
nations  used  to  do  with  game-cocks. 


mantis-crab,  mantis-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis.  Its  popular  uame  is 
a  translation  of  the  scientific  name  given  it 
by  some  writers,  Cancer  mantis  (digitalis). 
[LOCUST-SHRIMP.  ] 

mantis-shrimp,  5.    [MANTIS-CRAB.] 

man  tis'-i-a,  s.  [Named  from  the  insect 
mantis,  townich  the  flowers  bear  some  resem- 
blance.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceae.  Mantisia 
saltatoria.  Opera  Girls'  Mantisia,  a  plant  intro- 
duced into  greenhouses  from  the  East  Indies 
in  1808,  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  fan- 
ciful notion  that  the  flowers  are  like  a  dancing 
figure  attached  to  a  wire. 

mantis   pa,*.    [MANTIS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  Insects, 
closely  allied  to  the  Hemerobiidae,  with  which 
group  some  writers  class  them.  They  differ, 
however,  from  that  group  in  the  structure  of 
the  fore-legs,  which  are  elongated  and  con- 
verted into  raptorial  organs  like  those  of  the 
Mantidse  (q.v.).  The  prothorax  is  also  elon- 
gated, and  the  head  is  rather  broad,  with 
prominent  eyes.  The  species,  which  are  of 
moderate  size  and  not  very  numerous,  are 
found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Mantispa  paganus  is  common  in  Southern 
Europe. 

man  tis'-pi  dw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  man- 
tisp(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Neuropterous  Insects 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Man- 
tispa (q.v.), 

man  tis'-sa,*.  [Lat.  =  a  worthless  addition, 
a  makeweignt.] 

Math.  :  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm. 
Thus,  the  logartthm  of  900  being  2'95424,  the 
part  -95424  is  tl*  mantissa. 

man'-tle,  *  man  tel,  *  man-tell,  *.  [O.  Fr. 
mantel  (Fr.  -im-intf.au)  =  a  cloak,  a  mantel  of  a 
fireplace;  from  Lat.  mantellum  =  a  napkin, 
a  means  of  covering,  a  cloak  (fig.);  mantele, 
mantile  =  &  napkin,  a  towel;  Low  Lat.  man- 
turn  =  a  short  cloak ;  Ital.  ft  Sp.  manto ; 
Fr.  mtmte  =  a  mantle ;  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
mantel ;  Sp.  mantilla.]  + 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  over 
the  rest  of  the  dress. 

"  Having  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  I  (ell 
upon  my  knees."— Ezra  Ix.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  covers  or  conceals  ; 
a  cloak,  a  cover. 

"  Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  Toice 
Of  God.  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  id. 

IL  Technically. 

1.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Reichert  to 
the  covering  portion  of  the  hemisphere-vesicle 
in  the  brain. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  mantel  (q.v.). 

3.  Building: 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  wall,  of  different 
material  from  its  inner  portion. 

(2)  The  enveloping    masonry   of  a   blast- 
furnace (q.v.). 

4.  Found. :  A  covering  of  clay  designed  to 
form  a  matrix  or  mould  for  casting :  as,  a 
porous  ulay  covering  of  a  basso-rilievo  design 
in  wax.    The  mantle  and  pattern  are  baked, 
the  wax  runs  off,  and 

the  porous  clay  is  a 
mould  from  which  a 
casting  is  obtained  in 
relief. 

5.  Her. :  The  cloak 
or    robe    which    ac- 
companies and  is  re- 
presented behind  the 
escutcheon.  MANTLE. 

6.  Hydr.-eng.  :    An 

inclosed  chute  which  lends  the  water  from  a 
fore-bay  to  a  water-wheel. 

7.  Zool. :  The  external  soft  contractile  skin 
of  the  Mollusca,  which  covers  the  viscera  and 
a  great  part  of  the  body  like  a  cloak.  (Owen.) 
Where  a  shell  is  developed  it  is  secreted  by 
the  mantle.     Called  also  the  Pallium. 

mantle-breathers,  s.  ^l. 

Zool. :  PalHobranchiut?  a  name  proposed 
by  De  Blainville  for  the  Brachinpod*,  re- 
ferring to  the  respiratory  function  exercised  by 
the  pallium  or  mantle. 


mantle-breathing,  a.  Exercising  re- 
piratory  functions  by  means  of  the  pallium 
or  mantle. 

Mantle-breathing  bivalves : 
Zool. :    The   same    as    MANTLE-BREATHER* 
(q.v.). 

"  All  the  Brachiopoda,  or  mantlr  breathin?  bivalrrt 
are  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  ocean."— Mitt  Cram, 
in  CeutelFt  Nat.  liiit,,  v.  259. 

mantle-piece,  s.    [MANTEL-PIECE.] 
mantle-shelf^ *.    [MANTEL-SHELF.! 

*  mantle-tree,  ».     [MANTEL-TREE.] 

man'-tle,  v.t.  &  i.    [MANTLE,  «.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  cover,  to  wrap,  to  cloak,  to 
hide,  to  obscure. 

"  Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o'er 
lu  aid  of  her  design." 

Covper :  Queen'*  I'itit  to  London. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded  as  a  mantle. 

"  The  pair  [of  wings]  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast. 
With  regal  ornament."  Milton  :  P.  L..  v.  «7». 

2.  To  spread  or  grow  luxuriantly. 

"  The  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creep* 
Luxuriant."  Jtiiton  :  P.  L.,  ft  WO. 

3.  To  be  overspread. 

"  In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ir.  11 

4.  To  become  covered  with  a  coating ;  to 
gather  a  covering  or  coating  on  the  surface. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  vlange* 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

*5.  To  take  rest,  relief,  or  ease  ;  to  enjoy 
one  s  self. 

EL  Falconry :  To  stretch  out  the  wings  by 
way  of  relief  or  for  ease. 

"  N«  Is  thcr  hauke  which  mantleth  on  her  pearch." 
Spenter;  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  2. 

*  man' -tier,  *.     [Eng.  mantle) ;  -er.]    One 
who  wears  a  mantle  ;  one  dressed  lu  a  mantle. 

mant  -let,  *.    [MANTELET.] 

mant  ling,  s.    [MANTLE.] 

*  1.  A  mantle. 

*'  The  Italians  apply  it  [plastick]  to  the  mantling  oi 
chimneys  with  great  figures,  a  ch«np  piece  of  tnxgnifl 
cence."— Keliquta  Wottonianas,  p.  63. 

2.  The  same  as  MANTLE,  s.  II.  4. 

*  man' -to,  s.    [MANTEAU,  MANTUA.] 

*  man-tdl  -6-gist, ».  [Eng.mantoto^y) ;  -«.] 
One  skilled  or  versed  in  mantology  or  divina- 
tion ;  a  diviner,  a  prophet. 

*  man-tdl'-A-gj^  «-     [Gr.  navm  (mantis)  = 
a  prophet,  a  diviner,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.]   The  art  of  divination  or  prophecy. 

Man'-ton,  ».  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to 
fowling-pieces  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  a 
celebrated  London  gunsmith.  Often  called  a 
Joe  Manton. 

man'  tra,   s.     [Sans.] 

1.  Among  the  Hindoos :   A   charm,  an  in- 
cantation, a  prayer,  an  invocation. 

2.  Vedic  Sacred  Liter. :  A  name  given  to  any 
one  of   the  hymns    addressed  to  elemental 
deities  which  constitute  the  t&nhita  of  the 
Rig  and  other  Vedas. 

*  man'-tn-a,  5.  [ItaL  &  Sp.  mauto  =  a  mantle.] 
A  lady's  "gown. 

"  Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantita't  pinn'd  awrf. 
E'er  felt  auch  rage,  resentment,  anil  despair.' 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  S. 

*  mantua-maker,  *.    A  dressmaker,  a 
man  tie- maker. 

Man'-tu-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Mantua, 

*  a  town  in  Italy  ;  born  in  Italy. 

"  Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard." 
Cuvper:  Table  Talk,  65T. 

B.  As  subst.:   A  native  or   inhabitant  of 
Mantua. 

*man'-t^,  5.  [Tr.  manteau.]  A  mantle,  a  gown, 

a  niantua. 

man'  u  al.  *  man  u  el,  *  man-yell,  a. 

&  s.  [Fr.  manuel,  from  Lat.  manvalis ;  per- 
taining to  the  hand,  manual ;  manus  =  the 
hand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  manual ;  Ital.  manuale.] 


bo"^;  ptfut.  JolW;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  g»,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  ^ion,  sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -cious,  -sions  =  shus.    -We,  -die,   Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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manualist— manumotiro 


Parents  deprived  of  hands  beget  tmmtwil  Issues, 
the  defect  of  those  juirta  Is  supplied  by  the  idea 
thers."— Brotcne :  t'ulyar  Errourt,  bk.  ffl.,  ch.  11. 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand  ;  performed 
or  done  by  the  hand. 

"  A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  hand  may  deter- 
mine to  occujiatioQfl  requiring  manual  dexterity." — 
BfddtMt:  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  ML  (Note.) 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  hand. 

"The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign mantttif." — '«—«—- 
don:  Civil  War. 

*  3.  Having  bands. 

"Parents  deprived  of __ 

and  the  defect  of  those  parts  la  supplii 
Of  others."— Browne:   n 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  book,  such  as  can 
•be  easily  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  hand-book  ; 
a  short  treatise. 

"  Tilia  manual  of  laws,  allied  the  confessor's  laws." 
—ff'tlr ;  Common  Law  a/  England, 

II  Technically: 

1.  Ecdes. :  A  book  containing  the  occasional 
and  minor  public  offices  of  the  Roman  Church 

2.  Meek. :  A  fire-engine  worked  by  hand. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  manual  an  alarming  fire 
was  found  to  be  in  progress."—  We*My  Ditpatch,  Mays, 

•m 

3.  Music:  The  keyboard  of  an  organ. 

manual-acts,  s.  pZ. 

Eccles.  A  Church-  Hist. :  Acts  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  celebrant  in  the  mass,  chiefly 
the  fraction  of  the  host,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  over  it  before  consecration. 
Both  were  objected  to  at  the  Reformation. 

manual-alphabet,  s.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet ;  the  letters  made  by  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  with  their  lingers. 

manual-exercise,  s. 

Mil. ;  The  exercise  or  drill  by  which  sol- 
iiers  are  taught  to  handle  their  rifles  and 
other  arms  properly. 

manual-key,  s.  An  organ-key  in  the 
manual,  played  by  the  hands ;  the  pedal  keys 
are  played  by  the  feet. 

man'-u-al-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  manual;  -1st.]    An 
artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

man'-u-al-l$r,  adv.      [Eng.   manual;    -ly.} 
In  a  manual  manner ;  by  the  baud  or  hands. 

man'-u-ar-&  *  man  n-ar-i.  a.  &  *.  [Lat 
manuarius,  from  mantis  =  the  hand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  done  by  the 
hand  ;  manual. 

"It  atandeth  not  that  they  which  are  pvbllqnely 
1m  ployed  ID  His  f  God's)  service,  should  live  of  base 
and  manuari  trades.11— ffooUr  .•  Meet.  Poi.,  bk.  v..  f  it 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicrafts- 
man. 

"T'  jre  are  some  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which 
«•  ca.il  charismata,  which  do  no  more  argue  a  right 
to  the  sunship  of  God.  than  the  manna  ry'i  infused 
skill  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  could  prove  them  saints." 
—Bp  Ball :  Sermon  on  Roman*  viiL  it, 

2.  A  consecrated  glove. 

"  Home  manuariet  for  handlers  of  reliea."— Latimtr: 

Workt.  i.  49. 

*ma  nu'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  manubiali$  from 
manubice  =  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
booty,  booty  ;  manus  =  the  hand.]  Belonging 
to  spoils  ;  taken  in  war. 

*  manubial  -  column,  s.      A   column 
adorned  with  trophies  and  spoils. 

ma-nu'-bri-al,  a.    [MANUBRIUK.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  manubrium  ; 
formed  like  the  manubrium. 

ma-nu'-brl-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  handle,  from 
Ttianus  —  the  hand.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  handle,  a  haft. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  prestemum,  a  segment  of 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone.    It  is  so  called 
from  resembling-a  handle. 

3.  Bot. :  A  cylindrical  cell,  arising  from  the 
middle  of   the  inner  face  of  each  shell  or 
Cortical  cell  in  the  genus  Chara.    (Thomt.) 

4.  Zool. :  The  polype  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  swimming  bell  of  a  Medusa,  or 
from  the  gonocalyx  of  a  medusiform  gonophore 
amongst  the  Hydrozoa. 

*  man-u -cap'- tor,  9.  [Lat  mantu  =  the 
hand,  and  captor  =  one  who  takes :  capio  = 
to  take.] 

LAW  :  One  who  stands  bail  for  another ;  a 
surety. 


man   u  code,    s.      [Fr.,    from   Mod.    Lat. 
manucodiata  (q.v.).] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  Manucodia, 
whether  considered  as  a  group  embracing  two 
genera,  or  as  a  separate  genus. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  As  applied  by  Montbeillard  (Hist,  Nat., 
Oiseaux,  iii.  192),  the  name  was  restricted  to 
the  King  Bird-of-  Paradise,  and  three  allied 
Bpecies. 

2)  The  Manucodia  (q.v.). 

"As  with  members  of  the  Paradiaeidss  generally, 
the  nidlficatton  of  the  Manucodet  ia  atill  shrouded  in 
mystery."— fro/.  AewCon,  In  Encyc.  Brit,  (ed,  VthJ, 
XV.  W5. 

man  u  co   di  a,  *.    IM  ASI-COMATA.] 

Ornith. :  A  group  of  birds  either  belonging 
or  closely  allied  to  the  Parad iseidte,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Papuan  sub-region.  The 
plumage  is  glossy  steel-blue  ;  the  outer  and 
middle  toes  are  united  for  some  distance,  and 
there  is  an  extraordinary  convolution  of  the 
trachea  in  the  males,  to  which  the  loud  and 
clear  voice  of  the  birds  is  owing.  Mr.  Sharpe 
divides  the  Manucodia  into  two  genera: 
Phonygama  (q.v.)  and  Manucodia  proper,  of 
which  four  species  are  admitted.  Manucodia 
chalybeata  (chalybea),  from  the  north-west,  and 
M.  comn'rt,  from  the  south-west  of  New 
Guinea ;  M.  atra,  widely  distributed  over  the 
Papuan  sub-region,  and  M.jobiensis,  peculiar 
to  the  island  whence  it  derives  its  specific 
name. 

man-u-co-dl-a  -ta,  *.  pi.  [Latinised  form 
of  Malay  Manuk-dewata  ~  bird  of  the  gods, 
the  native  name  for  Birds-of-paradise  in 
general.] 

Ornith. :  (See  extractX 

"  Manucodiata  was  used  by  Brlwon  (Ornithology.  «. 
190)  aa  a  generic  term  equivalent  to  the  Liitnmui 
Paradiaea.  In  1788  Boddaert,  wnea  assigning  scientific 
namea  to  the  birds  figured  by  Daubeuton,  called  ttie 
.abject  of  one  of  tfaeip.  Jrtnuc.dia  <*a**«a.  the  ant 


word  being  apiJAreuUy  an  accidental  contraction  of 
the  name  of  Brisson's  genus,  to  which  he  referred  It. 
Nevertheless,  some  wntera  have  taken  it  M  evidence 


of  an  intention  to  found  a  new  genus  of  that : , 

and  hence  the  Importation  of  Mamicodta  Into  scien- 
tific nomenclative,  and  the  English  form  to  corre- 
apond."— /Vo/.  fiewton.  In  Kncgc,  Brit,  fed.  ffth),  xv. 
604.  (Note.) 

*  man  -  u  -  d*u'-  cent,  «.    fLat.  manti*  =  the 

hand,  and  ducens,  pr.  par.  of  duco  =  to  lead.] 
One  who  leads  another  by  the  hand  ;  a  manu- 
ductor. 

*  man-u   duc'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  manuductio, 
from  manus  ~  the  hand,  and  ductio  —  a  lead- 
ing ;  duco  =  to  lead.]      The  act  of  leading  or 
guiding  by  the  hand  ;  guidance,  leading. 

"Now  tbla  U  a  direct  maxuduction  to  all  kind  of 
sin."— South:  Strmont,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  t. 

11  man-u  diic'-tdr,  s.  [Lat  manus  =  the 
hand,  aud  ductor  =  a  leader,  a  guide  ;  duco  = 
to  lead  ;  Fr.  manuducteur.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  One  who  leads  or  guides 
another  by  the  hand  ;  a  guide,  a  leader. 

"  Love  be  your  manuducfor ;  may  the  teara 
Of  penitence  f  ,-ee  you  from  (ail)  future  fears." 

Jordan  :  Poemt,  before  1WO, 

2.  Eccles. :  A  person  in  the  ancient  Church, 
who  led  the  choir  and  beat  time  for  the  music. 

*  man'-u  fact,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  manvs  —  the 
hand,  and  foetus  —  made.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Made  by  the  hand ;  manufac- 
tured. 

"A  great  part  of  the  linen  manufact  Is  don*  by 
women  and  children."— MeUdman:  Xaial  Specula- 
tion*, p.  312. 

B.  As  subst. :  Manufacture. 

"T  encourage  woollen  manufacL* 

DCrfey.  Cotlint  Walk,  lit 

man-u-lac'-tor  ^,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  manus  = 
hand,  and  factorium  —  a  place  where  anything 
is  made,  a  factory,  from  Jticio  =  to  make.] 
[MANUFACTURE.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  The  act  of  manufacturing ;  manufacture. 
2.  A  building  or   place  where   goods   are 
manufactured  ;  a  factory. 

"In  placea,  wherein  thriving  manufactories  have 
erected  themselves,  land  haa  been  observed  to  sell 
quicker."— Locke  :  Lowering  of  Interest,  Ac. 

B.  As  adj. :    Of  or  belonging  to  or   em- 
ployed in  a  manufactory,  or  the  manufacture 
of  goods. 

"man-u-fac'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  manvjac- 
tnr(e) ;  -al.]  Pertalninj;  or  relating  to  man u- 
factures.  (W.  Taylor,  in  Annual  Review,  iv.  38.) 


man  u  fae  turo,  "  man  i  fac  ture,  «. 
LFr.,  from  Lat.  manu  ~  by  the  hand,  and 
factura  =  a  making,  from  /curio  =  to  make ; 
Sp.  manufactura,  manifactura ;  Ital.  manifat' 
tura.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  manu- 
facturing or  making  wares  of  any  kind ;  the 
process  of  reducing  raw  materials  to  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  by  operations  more  or  lest 
complicated. 

'•By  means  of  trade  and  manufacture  a  greater 
quantity  of  subsistence  can  be  annually  Imported  int* 
a  particular  country,  than  what  ita  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  atate  of  their  cultivation,  could  Ktfurd."— 
Smith:  WeaithoJ  fiativnt.  bk.  iv..  ch.  Ix. 

2.  That  which  is  manufactured ;  anything 
made  from  raw  materials. 

"  Where  forraine  material!  an  but  superfluities,  for* 
ralne  man^facturet  should  bee  prohibited."—  /Vocott." 
Henry  VII.,  p.  lift. 

m.in  u  fac  -ture,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  manufac- 
turer; 8p.  manufucturar.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  make  or  fabricate  by  art  and  labour 
from  raw  materials ;  »o  form  by  workmanship. 

"  M'ltntfacttcrtd  article*  were  hardly  to  be  found,"— 
Maeetutay ;  Bi#,  Xng.,  ch.  Til. 

2.  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up  into 
suitable  forms  for  use :  as.  To  manufacturt 
wool,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  occupied  or  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  wares. 

ma  nul ,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Fells  manul,  a  cat  occurring  on  th« 
steppes  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  It  m  about 
the  same  length  as  the  Wild  Cat,  Felis  cutvg, 
but  has  longer  legs.  The  fur  is  yellowish. 
mixed  with  white ;  the  head  is  striped,  and 
the  tail  ringed  with  black. 

man  u  iac'  tu-rer,  s.  [Eng.  manufacture) ; 
-er.]  One  who  manufactures ;  one  who  em* 
ploys  men  in  the  manufacture  of  wares. 

"Our  woollen  manufacturer!  have  bet-ii  more  coo- 
ce«fuL"-JSm*fA:  WtaOth  of  Jfationt,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  viiL 

man-n-fac'-tn-rtng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  f. 
[MASTJFACTORE,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  or  employed  in  the  manufactni* 
of  wares. 

"A  trading  and  manufacturing  country  naturally 
purchases  with  a  email  part  of  Its  manufactured  pro- 
duce, a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries."— Smith  :  Wealth  of  ffatlont,  bk.  |v.,  ch.  lr. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  manu- 
factures or  manufacturers  :  as,  manufacturing 
interests. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  aa  MANUFACTURE,  f. 
(q.v.). 

ma  nu  le  a,  s.  [From  Lat  manus  =  the 
h'and,  in  reference  to  the  form  and  relative 
position  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  flower.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Manuleee.  It  consists  of  handsome  Cape 
shrubs,  with  yellow,  orange,  or  red  flowers. 

ma-nu'-le-ee,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  manul(ea); 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Gratioleee,  order  Scrophu- 
lariaceee. 

*  man'-n -mi^e,  *  man'-n-mte,  v.t.    [Lat. 
maiiumissu$t  pa.  par.  of  manumitto  =  to  manu- 
mit (q.v.).]    To  manumit. 

"Then  Valerius  Judging  that  Vindidus  the  bond* 
man  had  well  deserved  also  some  recompence.  caustd 
him  not  onely  to  be  manumitted  by  the  whole  grant 
of  the  people,  but  made  him  a  free  man  of  the  city 
besides:  and  he  was  the  first  bondman  manumitted 
tb.it  was  made  citizen  of  Rome."— Korth:  Plutarr*. 
p.  85. 

man-u-miss'-ion  (as  as  »h),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  manutnissio,  from  manumissuy,  pa.  par.  of 
manumitto  =  to  manumit ;  Sp.  manumtsion; 
Ital.  manumission*.]  The  act  of  manumitting 
or  releasing  from  slavery  or  bondage ;  emanci- 
pation. 

"Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumittton, 
which  U  citherexpressor  imp! led."—  Bladutonev  Com' 
ment..  bk.  11.,  uh.  «. 

t  man'-u-mit,  v.t.  [Lat.  manumitto  =  tore- 
lease,  from  manu  =  from  the 'hand,  and  mitto 
=  to  send;  8p.  manumitir;  Ital.  manitmettere.] 
To  release  from  slavery  ;  to  set  free  from 
bondage  or  servitude  ;  to  free,  to  emancipate. 

"Several  manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them." 
—Hume:  Euayt.  pt  ii.,  ess.  1L 

*  man'-n-mo-tivc,  a.     fLat.  manu  =  by  the 
hand,  and  Eng.  motive,  a.  (q.v.).]    Movable  b) 
hand. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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n'-u-md-t6'r»  *.     [Lat.  manu  =  by  the 
tl,   and    Eng.   motor  (q.v.).J      A   wheeled 

carriage  adapted  to  be  driven  by  the  hands  of 

the  rider. 

•  ma-nur'-a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  manure);  -able.] 

1.  .Capable  of  cultivation. 

"This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable  lauds 
In  every  manor  "—Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  236. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  manured  or  enriched 
by  manure. 

,-niir'-age  (age  as  ig),  $.  [Eng.  manure); 
'    Cultivation. 

,-niir-an$e,  s.    [Eng.  manur(e);  -ance.} 
Itivation. 

"  Being  kept  from  mawtranct  ...  by  this  hard  re- 
straint they  would  quickly  devour  cue  another."— 
Spenter:  State  of  Ireland. 

i-nure',  v.t.  [A  contracted  form  of  man- 
xuvrc  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  work  with  the  hand  ;  to   till,  to 
cultivate. 

"  It  [Japan]  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  full  of  rocks 
id  atony  places,  so  tli.-it  the  third  ixirf.  of  the  empire 

1»  not  inhabited  or  manured."  —  Afemortali  of  Japan 

(lltt'-ktityt  Society},  p.  S. 

*  2.  To  manage,  to  administer. 

"  It  Is  gouerned,  adminlBtered,  and  manured  by 
three  sorts  of  persons."—  Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  L, 
ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To  enrich  aa  soils  with  fertilizing  sub- 
stances, as  duug,  guano,  ashes,  lime,  vege- 
table, or  animal  refuse,  &c.  ;  to  dress  with 
manure. 

"The  land  is  manured,  either  by  maturing  the 
cattle  upon  It  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable,  and 
from  thence  tarrying  out  their  dung  to  it."—  Smith: 
Wealth  of  ffationt,  bk.  1.,  cb.  XL,  p.  807. 

ma-mire  ,  «.    [MANURE,  v.] 

Agric,  &  Chem.  :  A  tenn  applicable  to  any 
material  which  may  be  used  for  accelerating 
vegetation  or  increasing  the  production  of 
plants.  The  cultivation  of  plants,  year  after 
year,  tends  to.  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  air-food 
and  ash  constituents.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
necessary  to  replace  these  by  addition  of 
manure.  This,  to  some  extent,  proceeds  natu- 
rally by  the  absorption  of  air-food  by  the  soil 
In  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  also  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  time 
and  tillage.  The  air-food  is  supplied  by 
nitrogenous  matters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  ash  constituents  by 
the  use  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
in  the  form  of  preparations  from  bone  or  in 
the  use  of  8  mineral  phosphate,  such  as 
coprolites.  Those  substances  which  furnish 
both  classes  of  food  comprise  guano,  stable 
manure,  fiah,  seaweed,  refuse  of  towns,  and 
artificial  saline  mixtures,  &c.  Generally  speak- 
ing, phosphates  are  held  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  root  crop,  and  nitrogenous 
manures  to  increase  the  production  of  corn. 

"  Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd 
KeviTed  this  barren  leaa,  that  erst  lay  dwd.' 

tip.  Ball:  Satirei,  bk.  v.,  sat  1. 

manure  drag,  s. 

Agric.  :  An  implement  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  having  teeth  which  catch  into  a  bunch  of 
manure,  and  drag  it  to  a  place  where  it  may 


d  drag 
r  piled. 


, 
be  loaded  o 

manure-drill,  s. 

1.  An  attachment   to  a   grain-drill  which 
deposits  powdered  fertilizer  in  the  seed-row 
or  broadcast,  as  may  be  desired. 

2.  A  form  of  watering-cart  to  distribute  in 
•treams  over  the  surface  of  a  field  the  liquid 
carried  in  the  box  of  the  vehicle. 

manure-fork,  s.  A  four-pronged  fork 
for  pitching  manure,  clearing  stables,  &c. 

manure-hook,  *.  A  hand  implement 
having  three  or  four  teeth  bent  at  an  angle 
with  the  handle,  and  used  in  dragging  manure 
out  of  a  stable,  out  of  a  waggon,  or  scattering 
manure-heaps  in  a  field. 

*  ma-nur©  m6nt,  *.    [Eng.  manure;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  manuring  ;   cultivation,  improve- 
ment. 

"The  manuremrnt  of  wits  Is  like  that  of  soils,  where 
before  the  jxiina  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider  whit  t 
the  mould  would  bear.'  —  Wotton  :  On  Kauoation,  p.  76. 

*  ma-nur'-er,  s.    [Eng.  manure);  -er.]    One 
who  manures  land. 

ma-nur'-i-al,     a.       [Eng.    manure);    -ial.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  manure. 

"  Tltemanurial  value  of  the  ammonia-phosphates  on 
a  large  sc&l*."—Atheni9um,  March  21,  1886,  p.  881. 


man  -U-SCript,  a.  &  $,  [Lat.  manuscript  us 
=  written  by  the  hand  :  manu  =  by  the  hand, 
and  ecriptus,  pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to  write  ; 
Fr.  manuscrit ;  Ital.  manuscritto.] 

A.  ^s  adj.  :  Written  by  or  with  the  hand  ; 
not  printed. 

"These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manuscript 
volume,  which  is  part  of  the  Harlelan  Collection.'  — 
Macttulay  :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xi. 

B.  As  fubst.  ;  A  book  or  paper  written  by 
the  hand  ;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  is  printed.    (Con- 
tracted to  MS.,  pi.  MSS.) 

"Stmly  our  ntanutcrlptt,  those  myriads  of  letters 
which  have  passed  'twirt  thee  and  me."—  Donne: 
Valediction  to  hit  Book. 

*  m&n-u-ten'-en-$y,  s.     [Lat  manu  =  in 
the  hand,  and  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo  =  to 
hold.]    Maintenance. 

man  u-ten'  sion,  s.  [Lat.  manu  =  with  the 
hand,"  and  Eng.  tension.]  (See  extract.) 

"  The  plan  of  m-tnutension.  or  holding  violent 
patients  fora  long  time  by  the  hands  of  attendant,*." 
—BuckniU  A  7-0*0.  I'ti/cholo-jical  Medicine  (ed.  4th), 
p.  8T8. 

*  man-ward,  *  man  wardo,  adv.    [Eng. 
man;  -ward.]    Towards  man. 

"  After  that  the  kiudnea  A  love  of  our  SavluUr  Qod 
to  maniearde  appeared."— Titut  it  (Ltoi,) 

Manx,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  or  its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  (As  a  plural):  The  inhabitants  or  natives 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.    It  Is  closely  related  to  Gaelic 
and  Irish. 

Manx  cat,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  cat  (Felis 
domestica\  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tall,  or  only  a  rudi- 
mentary  one.      It   is   now 
nearly  extinct  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 


MAWX-CAT. 

Manx  puffin,  Manx  shearwater, «. 

Ornith. :  Pufflnus  anglorum  (frocellaria  puf- 
Jlnus).  [SHEARW  ATER,  ] 

man  ^  (a  as  e),  *  man-i,  *  mon-1,  *  mon  y, 

a.  &  8.  [A.S.  mania,  mcenig,  monig;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  menig;  Dan.  mange;  Sw.  m&nge; 
Icel.  margr;  Goth,  manags ;  Ger.  manch; 
M.  H.  Ger.  manec  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  manac;  IT. 
minlc ;  Gael,  minig ;  Wei.  mynych ;  Russ. 
mnogie.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Numerous ;   consisting  of  a 
great  or  large  number  of  individuals. 

"  Probably  not  without  many  prayers,  the  decision 
wMmade."— Afaeaulay  :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

U  When  followed  by  a  or  an  before  a  singu- 
lar noun,  many  has  a  more  distributive  or 
emphatic  force  than  when  joined  with  a  plural 
noun. 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  ite  sweetness  on  the  denert  air." 

Oray :  Xlegy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude.    (A.S.  manigeo,  manigu.) 

"  O  thou  fond  mtny !  with  what  loud  applause 
Dld'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke." 
Shaketp,  :  ZHenryTv.,  L  8. 

2.  Preceded  by   the    indefinite   article,  it 
signifies  a  considerable  number. 

"  Mother  of  a  many  children." 

Shatesp. :  Richard  TIL.  lli  1. 

IT  1.  The  many  :    The   great   majority   of 
people  ;  the  common  crowd. 
2.  So  many : 

(1)  The  same  number  of ;  as  many. 

(2)  A  certain  number  indefinitely  ;  as,  Take 
so  many  of  them,  and  so  many  of  the  others. 


3.  Too  many:  Too  great,  too  powerful,  too 

strong. 

"They  com*  to  vie  power  and  expense  with  those 
that  are  too  high  and  too  manu  *or  them/1— i'A'rtrantfit 

If  Many  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
adjectives,  forming  compounds,  the  meanings 
of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious :  as,  many- 
coloured,  many-JUnoertdt  many-hued,  &c. 

many-banded,  a.  Marked  with  many 
bands  or  stripes, 

Many-banded  Goshawk : 

Ornith.  :  Afelierax  polyzonus,  common  in 
Abyssinia  atd  Seuegambia. 

many-cleft,  a.  Having  numerous  clefts 
or  cuts. 

many-cornered,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  many  corners  or  angles  ; 
polygonal 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Having  many  corners  or  recesses ; 
intricate. 

"Search  those  many-car nerfd  minds, 
Where  woman  a  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds." 
.          .,     m  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

many-headed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  many  heads  ;  hence, 
applied  to  the  people  in  the  sense  of  fickle, 
changeable. 

H  The  expression  is  of  Horatian  origin,  and 
occurs  in  the  first  epistle  to  Maecenas  (I.  i.  76) : 
"Bellua  es  multorum  capitum."  Pope  imi- 
tates the  passage  (Sat.  iii.  121) : 

"  Well,  if  a  king's  a  HOD,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-hi-tuied  l*est." 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  root,  terminated 
by  several  distinct  buds. 

1[  The  many-headed:  The  common  herd; 
the  multitude. 

*  many  languaged,  a.    Speaking  many 
or  various  languages. 

"  The  city  since  of  inany.languu.ged  men. " 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xx.  167. 

many-parted,  a.  Having  many  parts 
or  divisions. 

*  many-peopled,  a.      Having  a  large  or 
numerous  population ;  thickly  inhabited. 


many-root,  s. 

Bot,:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Rutllta' 
tuberota. 

*  Many  saints'  day,  s.    Pentecost. 

"Those  three  thousand  gained  (on  Afany-Snintt'-dav] 
by  Saint  Pet«r."— Fuller :  Church  ffHtory,  iii.  (Dedic.J  • 

many-sided,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  many  sides :  as,  a  tmmy-- 
sided  figure. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  many  sides  or  points  for  con- 
sideration :  as,  a  many-sided  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  many  aspect*  of  mental  or 
moral  character  ;   showing  mental  or  moral 
activity  in  many  different  directions  ;  open  to 
many  influences ;  widely  sympathetic :  as,  a 
many-sided  character. 

3.  Derived  from  many  sources  or  influences :.. 
exhibiting  many  phases;  wide,  liberal,  not- 
narrow  :  as,  many-sided  erudition. 

many-sidedness,   s.     The   quality  or- 

stute  of  being  many-sided. 

many- way  8,  many -wise,  adv.  in 
many  different  ways ;  variously,  multifari- 
ously. 

'many -weathered,  -a.     Variable   in 

weather. 

"The  day 

Changeful  and  many-weathered." 

Southey :  Evening  Itainbo*. 

*  man-y,  s.    [MBINT.]    A  retinue  of  serrmnts  •• 
a  body  of  followers  or  attendants. 

maor,  s.    [MAER.] 

Mao  -ri  (ao  as  6*w),  a.  &a.    [Native  word.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  native  inhabitant  of  New 
Zealand. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  native 

inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 

Maori-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  A  murine  rodent,  occurring  in  New 
Zealand ;  it  is  identical  with  the  Black  Rat 

(M  us  rattus). 

*  maor'-mor  (ao  as  a),  s.     [Gael,  maer,  maor 
=  a  royal  steward;   mor  =  great.]     A  royal 
steward  of  high  dignity  and  power,  placed  by 


boll,  bo*y;  pout.  Jowl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     - 
-•ian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  ^  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shos.    -Me.  -die.  itc.  =  bel,  del. 


maoutia— maraud 


the  King  of  Scotland  over  a  province  instead 
of  a  thanage,  and  exercising  the  office  of  royal 
deputy,  enjoying  a  third  part  of  its  revenues. 

ma  oil  tl  a,  «.  [Named  after  Emmanuel  L* 
Maout.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacea?.  Maoutia  Puya 
is  a  shrub  with  very  white  leaves,  growing  in 
the  Himalayas.  It  yields  a  strong  fibre  of 
go;*!  quality,  used  for  making  fishing-nets, 
nt/t-bags,  twine,  and  cloth.  (Calcutta  Exhibi- 
tion Report.) 

map,  "mappe,  *.  [Fr.  mappemondet  from  Lat 
mappamundi  =  a  map  of  the  world  ;  mappa  = 
•A  napkin;  Ital.  mappamondo.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  heavens 
upon  a  plane.    There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds 
of  maps,  terrestrial  and  celestial.     Terrestrial 
maps  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  represent 
portions  of  land  and  water  together,  which 
are  properly  called  maps,  and  those  which 
represent  portions  of  the  ocean,  only  indi- 
cating the  directions  of  currents,  soundings, 
anchorages,  rocks,  shoals,  buoys,  lighthouses, 
&c.  ;  these  are  called  hydrographical  maps  or 
charts.    A  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  portion 
of  Die  earth,  generally  shows  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  as  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes,  &c.,  the  situation  of  towns,  cities,  &c., 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  by  means  of  the 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  relatively  to 
every  other  point   on   the   earth's    surface. 
Maps  are  also  prepared  for  special  purposes, 
as  geological,  statistical,  ethnological,  or  his- 
torical maps.    It  being  impossible  to  repre- 
sent a  spherical  surface  on  a  plane,  so  that  the 
parts  shall  have  to  each  other  their  proper 
relative  positions,  the  representation  is,  in  all 
cases,   conventional.      Various  devices  have 
been  resorted  to,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.     A 
representation  of  the  meridians  and  circles  of 
latitude  forms,  in  all  cases,  the  skeleton  or 
basis  of  every  map  of  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  upon  a  correct 
delineation  of  these  that  the  accuracy  of  any 
map  depends.    The  principal  methods  of  pro- 
jection are  the  orthographic,  the  stereographic, 
the  globular,  the  conical,  and  the  cylindrical 
or  M  creator' s  projection,  besides  various  com- 
binations  and   modifications.      In  the  first 
three  cases  the  plane  upon  which  the  map  is 
to  be  drawn  is  called  the  primitive  plane,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  passed  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.    The  various  lines  are  projected 
upon  this  plane,  by  lines  drawn  through  their 
different  points  and  some  fixed  point,  called 
the  point  of  sight.    Upon  the  location  of  the 
point  of  sight  depends  the  peculiarities  of  the 
three  methods  of  projection. 

2.  Fig. :  A  distinct  and  precise  representa- 
tion of  anything. 

map-holder,  s.  A  frame  for  the  display 
of  maps  or  charts.  In  one  form  the  maps  are 
on  an  endless  web  of  cloth ;  in  another  they 
are  hung  from  separate  rollers  in  the  manner 
of  window-blinds. 

map-measurer,  *.  An  instrument  with 
a  little  wheel  of  known  circumference,  which 
is  made  to  roll  along  a  line  and  indicate  its 
length,  the  number  of  revolutions  being 
counted,  and  the  fraction,  if  any,  observed  by 
reference  to  the  pointer  and  graduated  peri- 
meter. [OPISOMETER,  PERAMBULATOR.] 

map  mounter,  s.  One  who  mounts 
maps  by  backing  them  with  canvas,  varnish- 
ing them,  and  fixing  them  on  rollers. 

map,  *  mappe,  v.t.    [HAP,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :   To  draw  or  delineate  a  map  or 
chart ;  to  lay  down  in  a  map. 

2.  Fig. :  To  point  out,  describe,  or  set  down 
accurately,  generally  followed  by  out. 

"  I  km  near  to  the  place  where  they  ihould  meet,  U 
PiSAUlo  have  mapped  It  truly." — Shaketp.  ;  Cymbelint, 

ma  -pie  (1),  s.  [A.S.  mapulder,  mapolder,  from 
mapul  =  maple,  and  treow  —  tree ;  Ger.  maz- 
holder.}  The  genus  Acer  (q.v.). 

"  Unmolested  worked  the  women, 
Made  their  mugar  from  the  manfe" 

Longfellow:  ffiawU\a,  xlli. 

r  Of  the  Maples  of  the  United  States  may  be 
named  Acer  striatttm,  the  Striped  Bark  Maple, 
which  often  forms  great  part  of  the  under- 
growth in  woods,  and  A.  taccharinum,  the  Sugar 
Maple,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  country.  Its  wood  is  satiny  in  texture  and 
is  much  used  by  cabinet-makers.  When  finely 


marked  with  undulating  fibres  it  is  called  Bird's- 
eye  Maple.  A.  campestre  is  the  Common  Maple 
of  Europe.  There  are  other  common  specie*. 

maple  sugar,  <. 

Chem,. :  Maple  saccharose.  A  coarw  sugar, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  obtained  from  the  sugar-maple 
(Acer  saccharinum),  by  boring  a  hole  into  the 
wood  in  the  spring,  and  inserting  a  spout  to 
convey  the  juice  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its 
reception.  On  boiling  down  the  liquid,  a 
dark-coloured  crystalline  mass  is  deposited. 
This  sugar  rarely  finds  its  way  into  commerce. 

*  ma'-ple  (2),  s.    [Mop.]    A  little  mop. 

"A*  broade  ai  •culler*'  mapl*t."—A'ath«:  LaU** 
Stuffe.  (Dedic.) 

mapped,  pa.  par.    [MAP,  v.J 

*  map'-per-y,  ».    [Eug.  map; -try.]  The  study 
or  planning  of  maps  or  charts ;  bookish  theory. 

"They  call  thlm,  bed-work,  mapper*,  closet  WAT." 
Khaketp.  :  fruit  ut  *  Creuida,  L  S. 

*map-pist,  &  [Eng.  map;  -wt.J  A  maker 
of  maps. 

"  Learned  mapptsti  on  a  paper  >tnall 
Draw  (In  abridgement)  the  whole  type  of  alL* 

SylpMtcr ;  Little  Bartat,  11L 

ma-prou  -nc-a,  *.  [Named  by  Aublet,  pro- 
b'ably  from  a  Guiana  name.  (Britten.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Hip- 
pomanefe.  Maprounea  brdsilitnsis  yields  a 
fugitive  black  dye.  A  decoction  of  the  root 
is  given  in  derangements  of  the  stomach. 

maqul  (as  mak  we),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. ;  Aristotcliu,  a  Chilian  shrub  of  the 
order  Tiliacee,  used  for  making  musical  in- 
struments, the  strings  of  which  are  formed  of 
the  tough  bark.  A  wine  made  from  the 
berries  is  prescribed  in  malignant  fever. 

mar,  *  marre,  *  merre,  v.t.  [A.S.  merran, 
in  comp.  dmerran,  dmyrran  =  to  dissipate, 
to  waste,  lose,  hinder,  obstruct ;  mirron  —  to 
impede  ;  gemearr  =  an  impediment ;  cogn. 
with  O.  but.  merren  »  to  stay,  to  retard ;  Dut. 
marrcn  =  to  tarry  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marrjan  «=  to 
hinder,  to  disturb,  to  vex ;  Fr.  marri  =  sad, 
vexed.]  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to  hurt,  to 
damage,  to  disfigure. 

"  Marring  all  the  fe.tal  mirth." 

Seott :  Lad*  o/thi  Lake,  11.  ft. 

*  mar  (1),  *  marr,  s.     [MAR,  v.]     A  blot,  * 
blemish,  an  injury. 

"  I  triut  my  will  to  write  ihall  match  the  mam  I 
make  in  it"— Atcaam :  To  Kdvard  Aawn,  May,  155L 

•mar  (2),  «.    [MERE.]    A  lake, 
ma  ra  (1),  «.    [PATAQONIAN-CAVY.] 

ma  ra  (2),  «.    [IceL  =  a  nightmare.] 

Norse  Mythol. :  A  demon  who  torments  and 
tortures  men  with  visions,  and  even  crushes 
them  to  death,  [MAKE,  2.] 

mar  a  bou ,  s.    [Native  African  name.] 

Ornitfi. :  The  popular  name  for  at  least  two 
species  of  Storks  of  the  genus  Leptoptilus, 
the  vent  feathers  of  which  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  ornaments,  and  for  ladies  head- 
dresses. Leptoptilus  argala  is  the  Asiatic 
marabou  or  Adjutant  (q.v.).  L.  Marabou,  a 
smaller  species,  is  from  tropical  Africa,  where 
It  assists  the  vultures  in  consuming  the  filth 
of  the  negro  villages.  It  Is,  if  possible,  uglier 

_  than  its  Asiatic  congener,  but  Its  delicate  vent 
feathers  are  equally  valued. 

mar  a  bout',  xnar-a  boot,  «.  [Arab.]  A 
Muhaminadan  who  devotes  himself  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  He  considers  it  a  merit  to  fight 
for  his  faith.  Many  such  exist  in  Northern 
Africa.  They  pretend  to  supernatural  powers. 

ma  rah,  s.    [Heb.  =  bitterness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  name  given  to  a  place  on  the 
east  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marnh.  for 
they  were  bitter :  therefore  the  uauie  of  it  was  called 
JfaroA,"— JEzod.  XT.  tt 

*  2.  Fig. :  Bitterness ;  bitter  water. 

"  Slaked  1U  thlm  with  ntaroA  of  1U  tear.." 

Longfellow. 

ma-rai',  *.  [A  native  word.]  A  sacred  in- 
ciosure  or  temple  among  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

mar'-a-nade,  v.t.    [MARINATE.] 

mar  -  a  -  na'-  tha,  *.    [Or.   MapavaQa  (Mar- 

wtatha);  Aramaic  NfW  P?  (Maran  atha)  = 

the  Lord  cometh.] 


Scrip.  ;  A  term  used  by  St.  Paul,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  connection  with  an  anathema.     Anathema      ] 
Maranatha  =  Let  him  be  accursed  at  the  com- 
iug  of  the  Lord. 

mar'-an-ite,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  ;  The  same  as  CHIASTOLITE  or  M  MAI 


ma-rant',  *.    [MABANTA.] 

'Bot.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Maran  taceae  (q.  v.). 

ma  ran  to,  ».  [Named  after  8.  Maranti,  a 
Venetian  physician  and  botanist,  who  died  In 
1554.] 

Bot.  :  Marant,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Marantacese  (q.v.).  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea,  M.  Allouya,  and  A/.  nobilis,  furnish 
arrowroot  in  the  West  Indies,  and  M.  ramosis- 
tima  in  the  East  Indies.  The  split  stems  of 
M.  diehotoma,  a  native  of  India  and  Burmah. 
are  made  into  mats. 

mar  an  ta  ce  se,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  mar- 
ant(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Amo- 
males.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  tropical  ' 
plants  without  aroma.  There  is  often  a 
tuberous  rhizome,  full  of  starch  ;  the  stem 
generally  branched;  the  leaves  are  simple, 
Bheathing  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
numerous  veins  diverge  at  an  acute  angle, 
running  parallel  -to  each  other  to  the  margin 
of  the  leaf;  inflorescence  a  dense  spike,  a 
raceme,  or  a  panicle  either  terminal  or  radical; 
flowers  arising  from  spathaceous  membranous 
bracts  ;  calyx  short,  inferior  ;  sepals  three  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular,  with  the  segment* 
in  two  whorls,  the  outer  three-parted,  equal, 
the  inner  very  irrc'piiar  ;  stamens  three, 
petaloid,  only  one  fertile  ;  anther  one-celled  ; 
ovary  one  to  three-celled;  ovules  one  or 
many,  erect  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  in  tropical 
America,  Africa,  and  India,  They  are  ol 
economic  value  from  the  starch  in  which  the; 
abound.  Known  genera  six,  species  100. 
(Lindley.) 

ma-ras'-ca,  *.  [  Ital.  =  a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  Lat.  amaru«=  bitter.]  A  small,  black, 
wild,  variety  of  cherry,  from  which  maraschino 
is  distilled. 

mar  as  chi  -no,  s.  [Ital.  marasca  =  ma- 
rasca  (q.v.).]  A  delicate  spirit  or  liqueur  dis- 
tilled from  cherries  ;  the  best  is  from  Zara  in 
Dalmatia. 

ma-ras  -ml  us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  =  pertaining 
to  decay,  from  marasmus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  fungi,  akin  to  Agaricua. 
Some  foreign  species  are  finely  coloured. 
Marasmius  Oreades  is  the  Champignon,  which 
Is  eatable  ;  M.  tcorodoniu*  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment 

ma-ras  -mo-lite,  *.    [Or.  ILOMUT^ 
mos)  =  decaying  ;  suff.  -lite  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :  A  blende  (q.v.)  partially  decomposed, 
and  containing  some  free  sulphur. 

tma  ras  mus,  «.  [Gr.  popoo^df  (marcumoj) 
=  decay.] 

Pathol.  :  The  wasting  away  of  the  body  with- 
out obvious  cause.  Now  it  is  assume*?  that 
this  must  be  brought  about  by  some  local 
disease,  and  investigations  are  made  to  f>scer- 
tain  which  it  is. 

mar-as  quo  -no  (qua.sk),  s.  [MARASCHINO.} 

Ma-  rath'-  i,  s.  [The  native  name.]  [MAH- 
BATTA.J  The  language  sicken  by  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Called  also  Mahratta  (q.v.). 

"Second  comes  MaratM  which  remained  a  Prakrit 
Ull  the  twelfth  or  even  thirteenth  ceutury."—  Beamm: 
Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  <tf  India,  i.  (1873),  p.  UO. 

ma-rat'-ti-a,  *.  [Named  after  L.  F.  Maratti, 
o'f  Vallombrbsa  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  upon 
ferns.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marat- 
tiaceffi  (q.v,).  Hind  says  that  the  rhizome* 
of  Marnttia  alaUt  are  eaten  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  in  time  of  scarcity. 

ma  rat-ti-a'-$e  *e,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  M- 
ratti(a)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  DAN<EACE^  (q.v.X 

t  ma-rand',  tJ.i.  [Fr.  maraiide.r  =  to  beg,  to 
pla'y  the  rogue,  from  maraud  —  a  rogue,  a  oeg- 
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gar]    To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty ; 
to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

"Their  gain,  t^dr  glory,  their  delight* 
To  sleep  the  livy.  maraud  the  night 


plund 

sS 

»  mar- 


.-  „..„  iii^v. 

Scott:  J^rmion,  Y.  4. 

uf-a'-er,  A.  tEng.  maraud;  •«•.]  One 
who  marauds ;  one  who  roves  in  search  of 
plunder  ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer. 

"  No  labourer  dared  brtnjt  any  thing  for  sale  lest  some 
•—auder  should  lay  hands  unit  by  the  way."— Mac- 
iy;  Hitt.  Snff.,  ch.  xil. 

mar-a-ve-di',  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab.  Mura- 
lntin  =  the  steadfast,  a  name  of  a  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa.] 

1.  A  Spanish  copper  coin,  value  less  than 
one  farthing  sterling. 

2.  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  value  about  four- 
teen shillings  sterling. 

mar  -Me,  *  mar  tool,  *  mar-bre,  *mar~ 

bre-ston,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  marbre,  from  Lat. 
tnarmorem,  accus.  of  marmor  =  marble ;  Gr. 
pappapo*;  (marmaros)  =  a  glistening  white 
stone,  from  fj.apfj.aipo>  (marmairo)  =  to  sparkle, 
to  glitter.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

5.  A  column,  tablet,  pillar,  &c.,  of  marble 
or  other  stone,  remarkable  for  some  inscrip- 
tion or  sculpture. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marble,  stone,  clay,  &c., 
used  by  children  as  a  plaything. 

"  Nor  fear'd  the  marble*  as  they  bounding  flew." 

Gay:  Lamentation  of  UlumdalcUtch. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  plate  of  stone  used  by  painters  ; 
a  slab  on  which  raw  colours  are  ground  with 
a  inuller. 

2.  GeoL,  Petrol,  Sculp.,  <t  Building  Stones: 
A  popular  name  for  any  limestone  which  is 
sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish.    (Lyell) 
Any  calcareous  or  even  any  other  rock  which 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  suitable  for  decora- 
tive or  architectural  purposes.    (Kutley.)    Fine 
marbles  are  very  abundant  in    the    United 
States,  not   only  those  adapted   to   building 
purposes,  but  statuary  marble  equal  to  that  of 
Italy  being  found.    Beautiful  colored  marbles 
are  produced  in  Tennessee  and  other  states. 
Marble  may  be  of  one  color,  white  or  some 
other  shade,  of  two  colors  closely  mingled, 
or  of  many  colors.    Some  contains  shells,  cor- 
als, Ac.    Some  of  the  fossiliferous  limestones 
furnish  excellent  marbles.    For  instance,  the 
encrinital  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mation have  the  fossils  white  in  a  dark  gray 
or  black  matrix.     Nonfossiliferous  crystalline 
marbles  consisting  of  sedimentary  calcareous 
strata,  altered  by  metamorphism,  also  furnish 
pood  marbles.    The  statuary  marble  of  Italy 
may  be  of  this  character.  [STATUARY  MARBLE.] 
The  purest  kinds  are  used  for  statues,  those 
less  pure  as  building  material.    The  Carrara 
and  Parian  marbles  are  of  this  type.     Other 
marbles  are  the  Verd  Antique,  the  Fire  Marble 
or  Lumachelle,  the  Giallo  Antico,  Madreporic 
Marble,  &c. 

T  (1)  Finished  marble  is  that  which  is  ready 
for  its  place. 

(2)  Polished  marble :  [MARBLE-POLISH INQ]> 

(3)  Rough  marble  is  in  the  shape  of  blocks 
from  the  quarries. 

(4)  Rough-hfwn  marble  is  cut  with  the  saw 
or  squared  with  the  stone  axe. 

3.  Glass-man. :    A  stone  or  iron  plate    on 
which  glass  is  rolled  to  shape  it ;  a  marver. 

4.  Printing: 

(1)  A  printer's  imposing- stone. 

(2)  A  style  of  colouring,  for  paper  and  book 
edges. 

Tf  (1)  Arundel  or  Arundelian  marbles; 
IARUNDELIAN]. 

(2)  Elgin  marbles:  A  collection  of  basso- 
«lievo»  and  fragments  of  statuary  brought 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  to  England  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  1814.  They  were  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  British  Government,  and 
mre  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  metopes,  representing  for 
the  most  part  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithffi,  and  the  statues  or  fragments  of 
statues,  which  ornamented  the  tyinj>ana  of 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva.  To  these  were  added  the  frieze  from 
the  temple  of  Nike1  Apteros,  a  series  of  casts 
from  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates. 


B.  As  adjective .' 
L  Literally: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  marble. 

"  A*  o'er  themarftte  courts  of  kings." 

Moore  ;  Light  ttftht  ffarem. 

2.  Variegated,    veined,   or   streaked   like 
marble. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Hard  like  marble;  cold,  insensible:  as, 
ft  marble  heart. 

*  2.  Pure,  pellucid. 

"  [He] .    .    .    into  the  world's  first  region  throw* 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way." 
Milton  :  P.  L*  ill.  564. 

T  Artificial  Marble:  An  indurated  composi- 
tion of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  colour- 
ing materials  incorporated  into  a  paste  and 
moulded  into  form. 

*  marble-cutter,  *.     One  who  cuts  or 
hews    marble;    a   workman   in  marble;   a 
machine  for  cutting  marble. 

marble-edge,  «. 

Bookbind. :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  the 
edges  of  bound  books.  [MARBLE-PAPER.] 

marble-edged,  a.  Having  the  edges 
marbled,  as  a  book,  &c. 

marble-handsaw,  $.  A  blade  without 
teeth,  and  having  a  block  handle  at  the  back. 
It  is  used  with  sand  for  cutting  slabs  into 
pieces  or  slips. 

*  marble-hearted,  a.     Haying  a  cold, 
cruel  heart ;  hard-hearted,  insensible. 

"  Ingratitude  1  thou  marble-hearted  fien.i, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew' at  thee  iu  a  child. 
Thau  the  sea-monster  1 "        Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

marble-paper,  s.  Paper  ornamented 
with  a  coloured  pattern  resembling  marble  ;  or 
ornamented  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
marbling,  with  patterns  bearing  no  analogy  to 
those  of  marble,  but  assuming  certain  conven- 
tional forms,  in  which  the  colours  are  singu- 
larly blended  and  contrasted. 

marble-rubber,  s.  A  block  or  tray 
with  a  flat  sole,  moved  above  the  marble  slab 
with  a  combined  rotary  and  reciprocating 
motion. 

marble- scourer,  *  A  rubber  for  sur- 
facing marble  slabs. 

mar'-ble,  v.t.  [MARBLE,  «.]  To  variegate, 
stain,  or  vein  like  marble  ;  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  marble  to. 

mar'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.    [MARBLE,  v.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Variegated,  spotted. 
"Those  One  coven  of  books  that,  for  their  resem- 
blance to  speckled   marble,  are   wont   to   be   called 
marbled."— Boytt :  Work*,  111.  448. 

2.  Bot.,  &c. :  Having  the  surface  traversed 
by  irregular  veins  of  colour,  like  a  block  of 
marble. 

marbled-beauty,  ». 

Entom. :  BryophiJa  perla,  a  small  whitish 
moth,  dappled  with  bluish-gray. 

marbled  tiger-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  marmorata.  Habitat,  the  Sik- 
kim  Himalayas,  the  hilly  parts  of  Assam, 
Burmah,  Malayana,  and  Java.  Head  and 
body  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long  ; 
tail  about  fifteen  inches.  Dingy  tawny  to 
yellowish -gray,  with  long,  wavy,  black  spots, 
somewhat  clouded  or  marbled  ;  belly,  yellow- 
ish-white ;  tail  spotted  and  tipped  with  black. 

marbled  white-butterfly, ,-. 

Entom. :  Arge  Galathea,  a  rare  butterfly,  the 
wings  of  which  are  creamy  white,  marbled 
and  veined  with  black. 

* mar'-ble-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  marble;  -ize.]  To 
colour  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble. 

mar  bling,  s.    [MARBLE,  «.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  staining,  colouring, 
or  variegating  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  Any  marking  resembling  that  of  veined 
marble. 

*mar'-bly,  a.  [Eng.  marble);  -y.]  Resem- 
bling marble  in  appearance  or  structure. 

*  mar-tool,  *.    [MARBLE,  *.] 

marc  (1),  s.  [MARK  (1),  s.]  A  weight  of  gold 
or  silver ;  a  money  of  account. 

marc  (2),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emarcus  &  a  kind 
of  vine.]  The  refuse  matter  remaining  after 
the  pressure  of  fruit,  as  of  grapes,  olives,  &c. 


mar' -ca  -  site,  *  mar  -cha  site, «.    [A  word 

of  Arabic  origin  ;  O.  Qer.  marchatita;  Mod. 
Oer.  markasit.] 

Min.:  This  name  formerly  included  all 
crystallized  pyrites,  but  HaiuJnger,  in  1845. 
confined  it  to  the  orthorhombic  varieties.  It 
is  found  either  in  crystals  mostly  twinned,  or 
as  globular  or  reniform  masses  with  fibrous 
structure,  and  massive.  Hardness,  6  to  0*5  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-678  to  4'847.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colour, 
pale  bronze  yellow  to  greenish-gray  ;  streak, 
grayish  or  brownish-black.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Compos. :  as  in  pyrites,  sulphur, 
53-3 ;  iron,  467 ;  formula,  Fegs.  The  German 
mineralogists  distinguish  seven  varieties,  re- 
suiting  mainly  from  their  habit  of  crystalliza- 
tion :  (1)  Radiated  (Strahlkies)  ;  (2)  Cocks- 
comb  Pyrites  (Kammkies) ;  (3)  Spear  Pyrites 
(Speerkies) ;  (4)  Capillary  Pyrites  (Haarkies); 
(5)  Hepatic  Pyrites  (liberties);  (6)  Cellular 
Pyrites  (Zellkies) ;  (7)  Arsenical  Pyrites,  the 
same  as  KvRosiTE(q.v.).  The  pyrites  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  mostly  belongs  to  this  species, 
and  that  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks 
to  Pyrites  (q.v.).  More  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion than  pyrites.  Occurs  abundantly  in  clays 
of  various  formations,  and  in  the  chalk. 

mar -ca  -sit'  ic,   mar-en,  sit    ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  marcasit(e) ;  -ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
marcasite ;  of  the  nature  of  marcasite. 

"The  place  that  abounds  with  these  marchaiMoal 
minerals."— Boyte;  Wyrkt,  iii.  S38. 

mar  cas   sin,  s.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  young  wild  boar. 

mar'-cel-ine  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  marceo=: 
to  be  weak  or  thin.) 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  tissue  used  for  linings, 
&c.,  in  ladies'  dresses. 

mar'-9el-£ne  (2),  s.     [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Pied- 
mont ;  suff.  -ine  (3fin.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  impure  form  of  braunite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

2.  An  altered  form  of  Rhodonite  (q.v.)  by 
oxidation  ;  the  same  as  HETEROCLINE  (q.v.). 

Mar  9el'-li-an,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.j 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  Followers  of  Marcellua, 
Bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  the  fourth  century,  who, 
in  his  zeal  against  Arianisra,  ran  into  the 
opposite  error  of  Sabellianisin.  (Shipley.) 

mar-ceV-cent,  a.  [Lat.  marcescens,  pr.  par 
of  marcesco  =  to  fade,  incept,  of  marceo  =  to 
be  thin  or  weak.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Withering,  fading,  decaying. 

2.  Bot. :  Withering  or  fading,  not  falling  off 
until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly 
matured,  as  the  flowers  of  Orobanche  (q.v.jl 
(Lindley.) 

*mar-ceV~cl'-ble,  a.  [Lat.  marcesco  =to 
wither.]  Liable  to  wither  or  decay. 

marc-gra'-vi-a,  *.  [Named  after  George 
Maregrave,  a  German,  who,  in  J718,  pub- 
lished a  Natural  History  of  Brazil.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Maro- 
graviacese  (q.v.).  In  the  West  Indies  the 
stem,  root,  and  leaves  of  Marcgravia  umbeUata 
are  regarded  as  diuretic  and  antisyphilitir. 

marc-gra-vi-a'-ce-89,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat 
marcgravi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Margraviads;  an  order  of  hypogynoua 
exogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  ol 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with 
alternate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  exstipu- 
late  leaves ;  flowers  regular,  in  umbels,  ra- 
cemes, or  terminal  spikes,  generally  in  bag- 
shaped  or  hooded  bracts;  sepals  two  to  seven; 
corolla  of  five  imbricated  petals,  or  gamo- 
petalous ;  stamens  generally  indefinite ;  ovary 
superior,  three  or  many-celled ;  style  one ; 
stigma  simple  or  capitate ;  fruit  generally 
succulent,  with  many  seeds  imbedded  in  the 
pulp.  Natives  chiefly  of  tropical  America. 
Known  genera  four,  species  twenty-six. 
(Lindley.) 

mar9h(l),  "marche,  r.i.  [MARCH  (1); «.]  To 
border,  to  be  contiguous,  to  run  side  by  side. 
"  I  know  the  estates  well ;  they  march  with  mj 
own."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammtrmoor,  xvii 

inarch  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  marcher,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  perhaps  from  Lat.  mareus  =r 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph      t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -=  bel,  dfL 
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march— mare 


*  hammer,  and  BO  referring  to  the  regular 
tramp  of  a  marching  body  of  men  ;  otherwise 
from  Fr.  marche  =  a  boundary,  as  in  the  phraso, 
alter  de  marche  en  marche  =  to  go  from  land  to 
land,  to  make  expeditions ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha.] 

[MABCH  (1),  *.] 

At  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  by  steps,  and  in  regular  order, 
as  soldiers ;  to  walk  or  move  forward  with  a 
steady,  regular  tread. 

"  Our  word  Is  IAWS  And  Liberty  t 
March  forward,  one  ami  nil." 

Soott:  War  Song. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  steady,  or 
deliberate  manner. 

"  Dotb  York  intend  no  barm  to  ns, 
Tlmt  thai  be  marehet h  with  Utee  arm  In  arm  T" 
Shakfip. :  -1  Henry  17.,  v.  I. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  military  order  or  in 
regular  procession,  as  soldiers. 

2.  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  one's  com- 
mand, and  under  one's  guidance. 

"Cyrus  rnnrching  hi*  army  for  divert  days  over 
mountains  of  anow.  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  night  of  very  many  of  bis 
•oltlu-rm,"— /to*/«:  On  Colour  t. 

mar^h  (1),  marche,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  frontier  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  marcha ;  A.S.  mwirc  =  a  mark,  a 
boundary.]  A  frontier  or  boundary  of  a  terri- 
tory ;  especially  applied  to  the  boundaries  or 
confines  of  political  divisions,  or  to  the 
country  lying  near  and  about  such.  The  term 
is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  borderland 
ol  England  and  Wales,  and  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  latter  of  which  was  divided 
into  two  divisions,  the  western  and  the 
middle  marches,  each  of  which  had  courts 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  governor,  called  the 
warden  or  lord  of  the  marches.  In  Scotland  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  boundaries,  or  marches 
which  determine  them,  of  conterminous  estates 
or  lands,  whether  large  or  small. 

IT  Riding  of  the  Marches:  A  practice  still 
observed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  the  boundaries  of  a  parish,  town, 
&c.,  for  which  purpose  the  magistrates  of  the 
hurgh  and  chief  men  ride  in  procession  along 
the  boundaries  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  burgh,  and  perform  certain  ceremonies. 

'march-man,  s.  A  person  living  on  the 
inarches  or  borders  of  two  countries ;  a  bor- 
derer. 

"  Now  Bowdeu  Moor  the  march-man  won  " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  La*  Minttrtt.  j.  M. 

*  march  -ward,  s.  A  warden  of  the 
marches ;  a  marcher. 

mar9h(2),«.      [MARCH  (2).  *.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  [H.  1.1 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  stately  or  deliberate  way  or  move- 
ment ;  rhythmical  movement. 

"The  rmrylDf  verse,  the  full  resoundin    line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  aii'l 


(2)  Progress,  advancement,  progressive  de* 
«li  'pint-lit :  as,  the  march  of  intellect. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil* :  The  amount  of  ground  covered  by 
a  body  of  troops  in  one  day.    Fifteen  miles  is 
the  ordinary  distance ;  anything  above  that  is 
a  forced  march,  but  it  also  depends  on  weather, 
state  of  roads,  and  length  of  column.     Large 
armies  usually  move  with  a  complete  division 
on  the  main  roads ;  but  these  columns  are 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and 
should  not  be  separated  by  intervening  ob- 
stacles that  would  prevent  easy  concentration 
for  battle.    Rate  of  march,  2\  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  including  a  brief  halt  after  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  a  halt  of  five  minutes  every  suc- 
ceeding hour.     Flank  marches  are  those  made 
in  proximity  to  the  enemy,  but  across  his 

/    general  front. 

2.  MILS.  ;  A  musical  composition  so  arranged 
as  to  be  suitable  for  accompanying  troops  in 
walking.    There  are  quick  and  slow  marches 
in  duple  and  treble  time,  besides  marches 
peculiar  to  certain  nationalities. 

"The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly."— 
SnoUfM  :  Silt,  of  the  furta. 

3.  Weav. :  One  of  the  short  laths  laid  across 
the  treadles  under  the  shafts. 

f  To  make  a  march :  In  euchre,  to  take  all 
the  tricks  of  a  single  deal. 
march-past,  s.    A  marching  past  a  re- 


viewing officer  or  some  high  personage  on 
parade. 

March  (3),  &  [Low  Lat.  Martins,  from  Lat. 
Martins  (men*)  **  (the  month)  of  Mars;  Fr. 
Mars.]  The  third  month  of  the  year. 

U  Mad  as  a  March  hare :  As  mad  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. 

March-dagger,  *. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Chimabaccfo  fagetla.  The 
wings  of  the  female  are  unly  partially  de- 
veloped, the  four  win^s  terminating  in  A 
sharp  point.  They  are  whitish-gray,  yellowish, 
or  brownish. 

*  March-mad,  a.  Very  mad  ;  crazy,  de- 
mented. 

"He  is  Starch-mad;  farewell,  monsieur." 

Beaum.  A  f'tet.  :  Tht  Jfobit  Otntlcman,  L  L 

march  (4),    «.      [A.S.    mere*  »  balm,   mint, 
parsley.    (Stmner.)] 
Bot. :  Parsley. 

"  mar  chando,  *.    [MERCHANT.] 

mar-9hant'-3-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  marchan- 
l(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Bull'.  -oe.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Mar- 
cuantiacee  (q.v.).  The  spore  cases  are  capi- 
tate ;  the  involucels  membranous,  regularly 
slit.  (Lindley.) 

mar  9hant  i-a,  5.  [Named  by  Nicholas 
liarchant  after  hin  tether,  John  Ifarchant, 
a  French  botanist,  admitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  lit  1600.] 

BoL :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mar- 
chaiiteae  and  the  order  Marchantiaceae  (q.v.). 
Marchantia  polymorpha  is  a  small  plant,  oc- 
curring in  bright  green  thin  lamellae,  with 
their  outline  irregularly  lobed.  The  frond  is 
attached  to  the  ground  by  radical  hairs  de- 
scending from  its  lower  surface.  The  plant 
occurs  not  uncommonly  on  the  borders  of 
springs,  in  damp  shady  courtyards,  Ac. 

mar-chant-X-a'-o£-«e, s.  pi  [MocLfLat 
march(tnti(n) ;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  Buff.  -0002.] 

Bot. :  Liverworts ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
tribe  Muscales.  It  consists  of  cellular  plants, 
with  broadish  lobed  thalloid  fronds,  emitting 
roots  from  their  underside.  From  the  bifur- 
cations of  the  frond  arise  stems  bearing 
sporanges  with  spores  mingled  with  elaters, 
but  having  no  columella.  The  male  fruit  is 
mersed  in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate 
receptacles.  The  Marchantlacete  grow  on 
the  earth  or  trees  in  damp  places.  They  are 
found  in  all  but  the  driest  climates ;  two  grow 
in  Melville  Island.  Lindley  enumerates  fifteen 
genera,  and  estimates  the  known  species  at 
twenty.  He  divides  the  order  into  two  sub- 
orders, Marchantese  and  Targlonese  ;  Berkeley 
into  three,  Targioniese,  Jecorariea,  and  Lanu- 
lariete.  The  order  belongs  to  the  wide-spread 
claw,  Hepaticn. 

*  mar9h'-er  (IX  *•    tEng.  march  (1),  ••  I  •«*•.] 
The  governor  or  warden  of  the  inarches  or 
borders. 

^  Lords  marcher*:  Noblemen  living  on  the 
marches  or  border-lands  of  England  and  Wales, 
who  had  their  own  courts  and  laws,  as  petty 
kings,  until  they  were  abolished  by  statute  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

mar9h'-er  (2X  *.  [Eng.  march  (2),  v. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  marches ;  a  soldier. 

"They  take  away  a  marcher*!  knees." 

Chapman:  Bomtr;  /Hodxlx.  1«L 

march'-£?  0).  '•  &•    [MARCH  (I), «.] 

*  nuu^h'-Sf  (2),  *.    [MARQUIS.] 

*  march'-4t,  *.   [Low  Lat.  marcheta  =  a  fee  of 
a  mark  (q.v.).] 

Feudal  law:  A  pecuniary  fine  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  lord  for  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  tenant's  daughters.  The  custom  prevailed 
both  in  England  and  Scotland 

"He  [Malcome]  abrogated  that  wicked  law.  esta- 
blished by  King  Ewin  the  third,  appoint  ing  halfe  a 
marke  of  ailuer  to  be  paid  to  the  lonle  of  the  solle,  in 
redemption  of  the  woman's  chnvtltie.  which  is  vaecl  to 
be  paled  yet  vnto  this  day,  and  is  called  the  marchrti 
of  woman. "—ffoMnihett;  Bixorie  of  Scotland  jau. 
10M). 

march' -ing,  pr.  peer.  &  a.    [MARCH  (2),  9."] 

marching- regiment,  *.  A  colloquial 
term  for  an  infantry  or  foot  regiment  of  the 
line.  (Generally  used  in  disparagement) 


mar  -chion-ess,  s.  [Low  Lat.  marc/uoneoo, 
from  marchionem,  accm*.  of  marchio  —  a  pre- 
fect of  the  inarches,  with  fern.  Buff,  -issa.] 
The  wife  or  widow  of  a  marquis  ;  a  lady  hold- 
ing the  rank  or  dignity  of  a  marquis  (q.v.). 

*  march'-  pane,  *.      [O.  Fr.  marcepain,  ;  Fr. 
mussepain  ;  Ital.  martapane;    Sp.  maw  fin; 
Ger.  murcipan,  marzipan.     Origin  doubtful; 
perhaps  Martins  panis  —  the  bread  of  Mars.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit;  anmvaroon; 
a*  spice-cake  composed  of  sugar,  nuts,  pine- 
apple, almonds,  sometimes  with  poppy  seeda 
and  Indian  corn. 

"Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane."  ~ 
Bhaketp.  :  Rom&t  4  Juliet,  I.  t. 

"  mar  -  9i-an,  ".  [Low  Lat.  marcivs;  Lat* 
martins  =  pertaining  to  Mars.]  Under  the- 
influence  of  Mars;  martial 

Mar  9!  -an  1st,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PJ.)  :  The  followers  of  a  certain. 
Marcianus  Trapezita  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  fast.  They 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcionista 
(q.v.). 

*  mar   9  id,  a.    [Lat.  marcidus,  from  maneo  = 
to  fade,  to  pine  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  marcido,] 

1.  Withered,  laded,  wasted  away,  drooping.. 

"  H«  oil  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil  ; 
Thnt  to  your  mnrcid  dying  herbs  awigucd, 
By  the  nnk  smell  and  taste  betray*  Its  kind." 
Dnden  :  Juvenal,  sat  V. 

2.  Causing  wasting  or  feebleness. 

*  mor-old'-I-ty,  *.    [As  If  from  a  Lat.  mar. 
cUlitas.  from  niarcidus  =  withered,   wasted.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  wasted, 
or  faded  ;  leanness,  meagreuess. 

Mar  91  on  itc.  s.    [For  etym.,  see  def] 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  The  followers  of  Marcion, 
a  Roman  gnostic,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  taught 
that  matter  was  the  origin  of  evil,  that  there- 
were  two  opposing  principles  of  good  and. 
evil,  and  a  creator  independent  of  God. 
Elentherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  expelled  him 
from  the  Church  about  A.D.  177. 


Mar-9i  on  it-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  jtfarciont(f«)  ;  suff. 
•tic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Marciou. 
MAHCIONITE.] 

"  Some  idea  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
gospel."—  If.  Sunday  :  fort.  Rev.  (1876).  p.  M9. 

Mar'-^ite,  •.    [MARCOSIAN.] 

mar-co-brdn'-ner,  a.  [See  def]  A  cele- 
brated Rhine  wine,  possessing  much  body 
and  aroma,  so  called  from  the  Markobrunn 
vineyards,  between  Mainz  and  Biugen. 

Mar  co  Po'-16,  *.  [See  dsf.]  A  celebrated 
Venetian  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Marco  Polo's  sheep,  *. 

Zool.  :  Ovitpoli,  one  of  the  finest  species  of 
the  genus.  Habitat,  the  high  lands  of  the 
Thian  Shun  mountains,  north  of  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand.  In  winter  this  sheep  is  graylsh- 
hrown,  white  below,  white  mane,  and  white 
disc  on  tail.  In  summer  the  gray  changes  to 
brown.  There  is  a  well-defined  dark  dorsal 
line.  The  horns  are  spiral,  and  sometimes 
'measure  as  much  as  four  feet  and  a  half  from 
tip  to  tip. 

*  mar  -cor,  *  mar'-cour,  s.  [Lat.  marcor, 
from  marceo  =  to  be  thin  or  lean,  to  wither, 
to  fade.]  A  state  of  withering  or  wasting; 
leanness  ;  loss  of  flesh. 

"The  exolutlon  and  languor  ensuing  that  act  In  . 
aome.  the  extenuation  and  marcour  in  others,  u><!  the- 
visible  acceleration  It  makes  of  age  in  most."—  Browne: 
Vulgar  Srrowrt,  bk.  ill.,  eh.  ix. 

Mar-co'-fi-an,  *.    [For  etym.,  see  def] 

Church,  Hist.  (PI.)  :  The  followers  of  Marcus. 
an  Egyptian  Judaizing  Christian  of  the  second 
century.  They  possessed  a  number  of  apoc- 
ryphal books,  and  their  opinions  seem  to 
have  resembled  those  of  the  Socinians. 

mar'-eus,  s.  [Lat]  A  large  iron-headed 
hammer. 

mar'-cjMite,  *-  [Named  after  R.  B.  Marcy  ; 
suff.  •lite(Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  An  impure  atacamite  of  a  black  col- 
our, probably  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
copper-glance.  From  the  south  of  the  Red 
River,  Arkansas,  U.S.A. 

mare  (1),  *mere,  *.  [A.S.  mere,  fern,  of 
mearh,  mearg,  mear  =  a  horse  ;  cogn.  with 


/ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  Call,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  »oa ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    ee.  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


mare— margined 
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Icel.  merr  =  a  mare  ;  mer-hroaa,  mer-hryssi  =  a 
mare-norse,  used  as  the  i'eiu.  of  marr  =  a 
sttvtl  ;  Dan.  miir  =  a  marc  ;  Sw.  mdrr  =  a 
mare ;  Dut.  merrie ;  Ger.  miihre ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mm/id  =  a  mare,  fern,  of  marah  —  a  battle- 
horse ;  Gael,  marc;  Wei.  <&  Corn,  march,  -  a 
horse.]  The  female  of  the  horse  or  other 

Iipedes  of  the  genus  Equus. 
••  The  other  mara,  running  and  linglng  through  the 
eamp.  came  to  stay  right   against   them."—  North: 
Plutarch.  p.  247. 

mare's  nest,  s.     An  absurd  discovery, 
having  no  real  foundation  in  fact ;  a  discovery 
'Inch  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax  or  delusion. 

I'B  tail,  >. 

L  But.  (Sing.) :  The  genus  Hippuris  (q.v.). 
2.  Meteor.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the 
cloud  called  Cirrus  (q.v.). 

•mare  (2),  ».  [A.S.  mara  =  an  in  cut-is,  Icel. 
wira  =  the  nightmare  ;  Ger.  mar,  nachtmar 
=  the  nightmare  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  torpor 
or  stagnation  which  seems  to  oppress  the 
stomach  with  a  weight ;  a  nightmare  (q.v.). 

"Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mart  In  the 
stomach."— Succm:  fiat.  Bat. 

f  mare -blobs,  s.     [Eng.  mare,  and   &W>  = 
that  which  is  ulunt ;  a  lily.] 
But.:  Caltha  paluttrii. 

ma  re  ca,  ma  ri  -ca,  ».  fEtym.  of  flret 
f'irin  doubtful  ftlie  second  probably  the  name 
of  a  nymph,  the  fabled  mother  of  the  Latins. 
(Virgil :  Mn.  vii.  47.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidse,  sub-family 
Anati  ns.  The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  of 
equal  breadth  throughout,  the  tip  not  nar- 
rowed ;  the  tail  long,  pointed.  Mareca  Pene- 
lope is  the  Widgeon  (q.v.). 

mar-e-kan  ite,  s.  [Named  from  Marekan, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Kamschatka,  where  it  occurs.] 
Petrol. :  Obsidian  in  the  form  of  little 
grains,  of  the  size  of  peas,  of  a  pearly-white 
colour ;  occurring  in  thin  concentric  layers. 
A  kind  of  Pearlstone.  (PKWlpa.) 

ma  rcm  -ma  (pi.  ma  rcm  me),  ».  [Ital.] 
A  name  given  to  tracts  of  country  in  Italy, 
uninhabitable  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
exhalations  of  sulphur  and  alum  from  the 
soil.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
the  malaria  or  unhealthy  exhalations  from 
such  a  soil. 

Va-re'-na,  ma-rce'-na,  ».  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Ichthy.  :  Coregonus  marosna,  the  muzzle  of 
which,  though  obtuse,  still  advances  beyond 
the  mouth. 

•  mar'-e-sehal,  s.    [Fr]    A  marshal  (q.v.). 

"  Great  murctchal  to  Henry  the  Sixth." 

1  ShaXeip. :  Senry  IV.,  iv.  t. 

mar  gar'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  margar(ine) ;  -to. 
(See  the  compound.) 

margaric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HjuOj  =  ClsHai  'CHj.  CO.  OH.  Ce- 
tyl  carbonic  acid.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  an  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  natural  fats, 
but  now  only  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  eetylic  cyanide  with  potassic  hydrate 
solution.  It  resembles  palmitic  acid,  forming 
white  crystals,  which  melt  at  59°*9,  and  boil  at 
277°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  Very  few  of 
the  salts  of  margaric-acid  have  been  prepared. 
The  sodium  salt,  obtained  by  adding  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  sodic  carbonate  to  a 
boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  margaric  acid, 
forms  a  jelly-like  mass.  The  barium  and  silver 
salts,  prepared  from  the  sodium  salt,  are  white 
amorphous  powders. 

margaric  ether,  i. 

Chem. :  A  term  incorrectly  applied  to  what 
Is  probably  only  a  mixture  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  ethers. 

mar  gar  ine,  s.  [MAKGARITE.]  A  peculiar 
pearly  "substance  extracted  from  hogs'  lard. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  artificial  butter 
made  from  a  mixture  of  animal  fat  and  oiL 

t  mar  gnr-l-ta -ce-ous  (or  ccous  as 
Situs),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  margaritaceus ;  Lat. 
•Margarita  •=.  a  pearl ;  -uceus.]  Pearl-bearing. 

mar'  gar-ite,  s.     [Lat.  ma.rga.rita;  Gr.  /iop- 
•yapi'-rns  (margarites)  =  a  pearl ;  Pers.  mervaria 
=a  pearl ;  Fr.  marguerite;  Ital.&Sp.marjorito.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  pearl. 
"  Neither  cast  ye  youre  margaritu  before  swyn."— 
- 


II.  Mineralogy: 

1.  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana  in 
his  margarophyllite  section.    Crystallization, 
orthorhombic.      Cleavage,    basal,     eminent. 
Hardness,  3'5  to  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2  99.    Lustre  of 
cleavage  surfaces,   pearly  ;  elsewhere,  vitre- 
ous ;  colour,  grayish,  reddish-white,  yellowish  ; 
translucent ;  lamin*  brittle.  Compos.  :  silica, 
80-1 ;  alumina,  61-2;  lime,  11-6;  soda,  2-6; 
water,    4'5.      Occurs    with    chlorite   at   the 
Greinerberg,  Tyrol ;  with  emery  (emery lite)  at 
Isle  of  Naxos,  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Asia 
Minor,  also  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  same  as  (ELLACHERITE  (q.v.). 

3.  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  his  family  of 
Micas. 

t  mar-gar-I-tlf'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  mar- 
garlta,  —  a  pearl ;  /era  =  to  bear,  to  produce, 
and  Eng  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Producing  pearls. 

mar  gar  o-,  pref.  [MAROAROSK.]  (See  the 
compo'und.) 

margaro  nitrile,  i. 

Chem.:  CtoHjiCN.  Cetylic  cyanide.  A 
compound  prepared  by  the  action  of  eetylic 
iodide  on  potassic  cyanide. 

mar  gar'-6  dite,  s.  [Gr.  itapyafxMiis  (mar- 
garddes)  =  pearl-like,] 

Min. :  A  hydrous  mica  resembling  musco- 
vite  (q.v.)  in  crystallization  and  physical 
characters,  but  having  a  more  pearly  lustre, 
and  a  more  or  less  silvery  white  colour.  It 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  hydration  of  a 
mica,  mostly  museovite. 

mar'-gar-one,  s.    [Eng.  margarfic);  -me.] 
Chem. :  The  acetone  of  margaric  acid. 

mar  gar  6  phyll-ite,  s.  [Or.  uapvnpiVin 
(margantei)  =  pearl,  and  qbiiAAo?  (phullon)  = 
a  leaf.] 

Min. :  A  name  used  by  Dana  for  a  section 
of  the  hydrous  silicates  which,  when  crystal- 
lized, are  micaceous  or  foliated.  A  large 
number  of  minerals,  however,  are  included 
which  appear  to  be  chemically  allied,  though 
at  present  these  are  only  found  in  a  compact 
amorphous  condition. 

mar-gar1- Jr-lene,  «.    [Eng.  margar(1e),  and 

(aliyylene.'] 

Chem. :  CnHgo.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  menhaden-oil  soap. 
It  boils  at  195°. 

mar  -gay,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Felis  tigrina,  a  feline  from  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Tiger-cat. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Ocelot  (Felis  pardalie), 
to  which  it  has  a  general  resemblance,  though 
it  is  not  so  handsome.  It  is  capable  of  do- 
mestication, and  is  a  capital  ratter. 

*  marge,  5.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  margo  =•  a  margin.] 
An  edge,  a  margin,  a  brink. 

"  He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  margt 
01  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took." 

Spenter:  /•.«.,  II.  r.  «. 

*  mar'-gent,  s.     [The  same  word  as  margin, 
but  with  an  excrescent  t,  as  in  tyrant,  &c.] 

1.  A  margin,  an  edge. 

"A  sheet  of  mper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  lent,  margent  nnd  all." 

Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour1*  Lost,  V.  2. 

2.  The  margin  or  side  of  a  page  or  leaf. 

"  Me  thlnketb  it  better  to  put  a  declaration  In  the 
margent.'—Ti/ndaU:  Workl.  p.  82. 

*  mar  -gent,  v.t.     [MAROENT,  «.]    To  enter, 
note,  or  set  down  in  the  margin. 

"Succession  of  yeares,  which  I  have  margented 
through  the  whole  story."—  Mirrour  fer  J/agittratet, 
p.  765. 

mar' -gin,  «.      [Lat.  margo,  genit.  narginis; 
cogn,   with  Eng.  mark ;   Ital.  margine  ;   Fr. 
marge.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  border,  a  brink,  an  edge,  a  verge ; 
espec.  applied  to  the  edge  or  side  of  a  page  or 
book  left  blank,  or  partly  occupied  with  notes. 

"To  have  interrupted  my  text  or  crowded  my  mar- 
gin  with  references  t,  every  author."— Pally;  Moral 
rhUotoiJhy.  vol.  i.  (Dedlc.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sum  or  quantity  left  or  set  aside  to 
meet  unforeseen  contingencies,  casualties,  ex- 
penses, or  results ;  a  certain  latitude  on 
which  to  work  or  depend. 

"  A  sufficient  mar-mi  of  stability  was  not  provided 
In  the  original  design."— Brit.  Quarterly  lleviem,  vol. 
Ivii.  (167*).  P-  HI. 


(2)  The  difference  between  the  prime  cost 
of  an  article  and  its  selling  price,  which 
leaves  room  for  profit. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf)  :  Either  of  the  two  edges 
of  the  opposite  sides  between  the  base  and  the 
apex.    It  may  be  entire,  quite  entire,  crenate, 
serrate,  toothed,  grained,  curled,  repand,  an 
gular,  or  sinuate. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  flat  part  of  the  stile  and  rail 
of  framed  work,  such  as  panel-doors  ;  a  lock- 
rail. 

3.  Roofing  :  The  exposed  portion  of  a  slate, 
tile,  shingle,  or  clapboard,  when  secured  OD 
the  roof. 

If  Margin  of  a  course:  [MARGIN,  8.,  II.  3]. 
margin-draught,  margin-draft,  <• 
Masonry  :  A  plain  surface  adjacent  to  th# 
joints  of  ashlar,  surrounding  the  pick  or  ham 
mer-dressed  middle  portion  of  the  face. 

margin-line,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  line  or  edge  parallel  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  wing  transom  on  a  ship,  and  just 
below  it,  where  the  butts  of  the  after  bottom 
planks  terminate. 

mar  -gin,  v.t.    [MARGIN,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  margin  ;  to 
border,  to  edge. 

"  It  Is  margined  with  choice  shrubs  and  evergreen! 
and  bedding  plants."  —  tiardetiert'  Chronicle,  xvi.  11881), 
601. 

2.  To  enter  or  note  in  the  margin  of  a  book. 

mar'-gin-al,  *  mar-gin-all,  o.  [Fr.  mar- 
ginal ;  Sp.  marginal,  margenal  ;  Ital.  inar- 
ginale.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  margin  ; 
specif.,  written,  placed,  or  set  down  iu  the 
margin  of  a  page  or  leaf. 

"  The  passage  Itself  la  set  down  In  the  marginal 
notes."—  Pope  :  Temple  of  Fame.  (Advt.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Fixed    upon    the    edge    of    anything. 
(Lindley.) 

2.  Relating  to   the   margin   of  anything 
(Loudon.) 

marginal-bodies,  s.  pL 

Zoology  : 

1.  Certain  bodies  arranged  around  the  necto- 
calyx  in  a  Medusa.    They  are  of  two  kinds, 
vesicles    and  pigment  spots,  eye-specks  or 
ocelli. 

2.  Lithocysts,    consisting  of  vesicles  and 
ocelli  like  those  of  the  Medusa,   but  com- 
bined into  a  single  organ. 

marginal  pneumonia,  a. 


up  of  a  bronchial  tube.  Called  aiso  dissemi- 
nated lobular  pneumonia,  carniticatioc,  or 
pulmonary  collapse.  (Tanner.) 

mar-gin-a'-ll-a,  «.  pi.  [Eng.  marginal; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  sufl.  -to.)  Notes  written  on  the 
margins  of  books. 

t  mar'-gin-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  marginal;  -!».) 
In  or  on  the  margin  of  a  book. 

"Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set 
down."—  jtrchbp.  ffewcomb:  View  of  the  Bible  Transla- 
tion, p.  99. 

*  mar'  -gin-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  marginatus,  pa. 
par.  of  margino  —  to  furnish  with  a  margin.] 
To  furnish  with  a  margin  or  margins  ;  to 
margin. 

mar'-gin  ate,  o.    [MAROINATE,  «.J 

Botany  : 

1.  (Of  a  calyx). 

(1)  Reduced  to  a  mere  rim. 

(2)  Having  the  rim  or  margin  of  a  different 
texture  from  the  rest. 

2.  Edged  ;  a  term  used  when  one  colour  it 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  rim  of  another 
one. 

mar'-gin-at-e'd,  pa-  P"r-  OT  °-     [MABOJ»- 

ATE,  11.] 

Ord.  Lang,  i  Bot.  :  Having  a  border. 

mar'-gined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [MARGIN,  ft] 
Furnished  with  a  margin  or  border. 

margined  fruit-bat,  s. 

ZnoL  :  Cynopterut  marginatus,  a  bat  occur- 
ring in  all  parts  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Celebes  and  Philippines.  It 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6~vrt;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
dan,  -tian  =  soon,    -tion,  -sion  =  sb.ua :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  snus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  btl,  del. 
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Is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  varies  in 
colour,  through  different  sha'les  o  brown  and 
reddish-brown  ;  the  ears  are  surrounded  by  a 
whit*  border.  It  is  very  common,  aud  very 
destructive  to  fruit 

margined  tailed  otter,  s. 

Zool.  :  Pteronura  sandbachii,  found  in  Brazil 
and  Surinam.  In  skull  characteristics  it 
greatly  resembles  the  Sea  Otter  (q.v.).  The 
fur  is  of  a  bright  bay-brown  above  aud  below. 
The  popular  name  is  derived  from  a  longitu- 
dinal ridge  on  each  side  of  the  conical  tail. 

-nar-gln-el'-la,  ».  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  margo  = 
a  rim.j 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Volutidse.  The  shell  is  smooth  and 
bright,  the  spire  short  or  concealed,  the 
aperture  truncated  in  front,  the  columella 
plaited.  The  animal  resembles  that  of  Cypnea. 
Known  recent  species  139,  from  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  world ;  fossil  30,  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

mar-go-,  pnf.  [Lat.  =  a  margin.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

margo  thallodes,  >. 
Bat. :  A  rim  funned  by  the  thallus  of  • 
lichen. 

mar  go  -ja,  s.  [Ktym.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

margosa  tree,  . 

Bot. :  The  Indian  Neem  tree,  llelta  Aia- 

dirachta.    [NEEM.J 

mar-go  -tl-a,  s.  [Or.  M«py«"J5  (margotU)  = 
rage,  madness,  lost  (?).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Umbclliferae,  family  El- 
eoselinidaj.  The  inner  side  of  the  seed  is 
furrowed.  Only  known  species  Margotia 
laserpitioules,  growing  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  North  of  Africa.  It  secretes  an  aromatic 
oil, 

mar'-gra-vate,  ».    (MAROBAVUTX.) 

mar  grave,  *  mare-grave,  s.  [Dut.  mark- 
proof,  Irom  mark  =  a  mark,  a  march,  border- 
land, and  graaf=  a  count,  an  earl ;  Ger.  mark- 
fro/;  Dut.  markgreve.]  Originally  a  keeper, 
lord,  or  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders ; 
now  a  title  of  nobility  in  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many. [MARQUIS.] 

mar  gra'-vi-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  marcgravi(a); 
Eng.  sun*,  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by 
Liudley  to  the  order  Marcgraviaceae  (q.v.). 

•nar-gra'-vi-ate,  «.  [MARGRAVE.]  The  ter- 
ritory or  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave. 

mar -gra-vine,  s.  [Dut.  markgravin;  Fr. 
margravine;  Ger.  markgrajln.]  The  wife  of* 
margrave. 

I  mar'-guer-ite,  s.    [Fr.] 

Sot. :  The  daisy  (.Bellia  permtU). 

mar-gjfr-I-car'-pfis,  «.     [Gr. 

•margaritli)  =  a  pearl  (?),  and  xopirife  () 
=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sanguisorbacea;.  Mar- 
gyricarpus  setosue  is  a  small  bush,  with  needle- 
sbajtd  leaves  and  pearly  succulent  fruit. 
A  decoction  of  it  is  given  by  the  Peruvians 
against  haemorrhoids. 

'mar'-I-al,  s.  [Lai.  Maria  =  Mary.]  A  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  In  the  closing  of  their  rhyming  marialt."—War(l  : 
Vermont,  p.  5. 

na-rl'-a-lite, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral  much  resembling 
meionite  (q.v.).    Hardness,  5 '5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr. 
S'53  ;    lustre,  vitreous ;  colourless  ;  transpa- 
rent.    Compos.  :  silica,  62'1 ;  alumina,  20'2  ; 
lime,  5-5  ;   soda,  12-2.      Occurs  in  piperno 
(q.v.),  at  Pianura,  Naples. 

2.  The  same  as  HAOTNE  (q.v.). 

Har'-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  Mary ;  -an.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  : 
as,  the  Marian  |>ersecution. 

*  Mar'-i-an-Iam,  s.  [Eng.  Marian  ;  -Ism.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  .Vnrianiim.  as  tbe  worship  of  the  Vinrin  hat  been 
called." — I.  Jarvit :  Art  Hints,  p.  863. 


ma-ri'-ca  (IX  ».    [MABICA.) 

mar  I  ca  (2),  ».   [Gr.  ^opoiVu  (maratnS)  =  to 
waste  away,  an  allusion  to  the  fugitive  flowers.] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Iridacese,  containing  species 
from  South  America. 

mar'-id,  ».    [Arab.] 

Muham.  Mythol.  :  An  evil  spirit  or  demon 
of  the  most  powerful  class. 

*  marie,  *  mary,  s.    [MARROW.] 

tmar'-I-St,  s.    [Fr.  Itariette,  dimin.  of  Marie 
=  the  Virgin  Mary.] 
Botany: 

1.  Campanula  urticifolia,  a  blue  bell-Bower, 
a  native  of  Germany,  introduced  into  British 
gardens,  A.O.  1800. 

2.  Viola  marina. 

*  ma-rig'-en-ofis,  a.    [Lat-  mart  -the  sett, 
and  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  produce,  to  bear.) 
Produced  In  or  by  the  sea. 

mar  -I-gold,  t  mar'-^-gold,  ».  [From  Eng. 

Mary  =  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  gold.  Hence  the 
Introduction  of  marigold  windows  in  lady 
chapels.] 

1.  Bot.:CakntluIaoJfMnalit,irMtive  of  south- 
ern Europe,  though  now  very  common  in 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  has 
orange-colored  or  lemon-colored  flowers,  which 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  cheese.  It  is  often 
double. 

"  The  maritotd,  that  (oe.  to  bed  with  the  ran.* 

Sateep.  :  Wtnur'i  Tale.  IT.  I. 

*  2.  A'umis.  :  A  piece  of  money,  so  oiled 
from  the  colour. 

H  African  Marigold  Is  Tagetet  erecta  ;  Corn 
Marigold,  Chrysanthemum  tegf  turn  ;  Field  Mari- 
gold, Calendula  arixnni;  Fig  Marigold,  the 
genus  Mesembryanthemum  ;  French  Marigold, 
Tageta  patuta  ;  Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha 
palustrit  and  the  genus  Caltha  itself;  and 
Pot  Marigold,  Calendula  officinalu. 

marigold-window,  <. 

Airh.  :  A  catherine-wheel  window. 

mar'  I-got,  t.  [Fr.  marais  =  a  marsh.]  A 
small  lake  close  to  or  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  fed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 
(Wat.  Africa.') 

mar1  I  -graph,  .«.    [Lat.  mare 

(grapho)  —  to  write,  to  draw 
phe.]      An  apparatus  for  registering  the 
height  of  the  tides  ;  a  tide-gauge. 

mar  I  kin,  mar-I-ki-na,  «.  [Native 
South  American  name  ;  Fr.  marikina  ;  Port. 
mariquinha.] 

Zool.  :  Jatthut  rosalia.  A  small  South 
American  monkey,  the  Tamarin  (q.v.). 

mar  I  nade,  t.  [Fr.  =  pickle,  from  marin 
=  marine  (q.v.).] 

Cook  :  A  liquor  compounded  of  wine  and 
vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish 
or  meats  are  steeped  before  dressing  to  im- 
prove their  flavour. 

*  ma-rin'-al,  a.     [Lat  narintu  -  marine.] 
Salt,  bitter.' 

"Theee  hen  we  festival,  not  mat-tall  waten."  — 
Adam  :  Wortt,  i.  lit. 

mar'-I-nate,  mar'-I-nade,  v.t.  [MARI- 
NATE, s.]  To  salt  or  pickle,  as  nsh,  and  theu 
preserve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

"  Why  am  I  rtyled  a  cook,  if  I'm  BO  loath 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  reason  broth  T" 

King:  An  of  Cookery. 

ma  rine',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  marin,  from  Lat.  man- 
tins  =  pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  mare  =  the  sea  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  mere=&  pool,  A.S.  mere,  Ger. 
meer,  Eng.  marsh,  moor.]  [MERE  (!),«.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  sea  in  any  way  :  as— 

1.  Found  in,  inhabiting,  or  produced  in  the 
sea. 

"  Vast  multitudes  of  shells  and  other  marine  bodlet. 
are  found  lodged  in  all  sort*  of  atone."  —  H'oodvara, 

2.  Naval,  maritime. 

3.  Used  at  sea  ;  intended  for  use  on  ship* 
or  at  sea  :  aa,  a  marine  barometer. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  naviga- 
tion. 

"The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the 
laws  of  Oieron.  and  are  received  by  all  lations  In 
Europe  aa  the  ground  aud  anlwtruction  of  all  th.-ir 
marine  cnustitnti.iiis.  wan  confessedly  compiled  by  our 
king  Richard  the  First  at  the  isle  of  Oieron  on  the 
coast  of  France."—  Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  IS, 


sea,  and  Gr. 
w  ;  Fr.  mart* 


B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  The  shipping  for  a  country  collectively; 
the  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom. 

"The  flrat  [factlona]  wished  France,  diverted  from 
the  politicks  of  the  continent,  to  attend  solely  to  her 
marine,  to  feed  it  by  an  lucreuM  of  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  overpower  England  on  her  own  element"— 
liurke:  Regicide  Peace,  let,  2. 

2.  Maritime  or   naval  affairs  ;  the  whote 
economy  of  navigation. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1 

4.  An  empty  bottle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  (PI.):  Troops  enlisted  for  senriot 
either  on  board  ship  or  on  shore,  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Naval  Department,  hut 
drilled,  disciplined,  clothed,  equipped,  and 
paid  similarly  to  the  land  forces.  In  gairt- 
sons  or  when  serving  with  regular  troops  in 
the  field,  they  are  under  the  army  rules  for 
discipline  and  rank  by  army  seniority;  on 
board  ship  they  are  under  the  naval  dig* 
cipline,  but  no  undue  interference  with 
them  can  be  made  by  the  naval  officers,  nor 
can  the  men  be  ordered  to  go  aloft.  TIi  >ir 
duties  are  to  maintain  the  necessary  guards. 
man  some  of  the  guns,  form  part  of  the  anned 
crews  of  the  various  boats  when  called  away 
for  service,  and  form  a  permanent  force  for 
landing  with  the  seamen  if  necessary.  In  all 
these  matters  they  are  commanded  by  their 
own  officers.  The  marines  of  the  European 
nations  are  not  designed  Tor  service  perma- 
nently on  board  ship  ;  the  American  navy  if 
the  only  one  besides  that  of  England  fn  which 
the  marine  forms  a  necessary  and  definite 
fraction  of  a  ship's  company. 

*  2.  Paint :  A  sea-piece  (q.v.Ju 

Tell  that  to  the  marines :  An  expression 
signifying  utter  disbelief  in  a  statement  made 
or  story  told.  It  arose  from  the  (act  that 
marines,  being  ignorant  of  seamanship,  were 
made  butts  of  by  the  sailors. 

marine  barometer,  s.  A  barometer 
suspended  in  gimbals,  and  attached  by  aa 
arm  to  some  upright  fixture  of  the  ship,  en- 
abling it  to  maintain  a  vertical  position  dur- 
ing the  rolling  and  pitching  motions  of  the 
vessel. 

marine-boiler,  .«.  A  form  of  boiler 
adapted  for  the  use  of  steam-engines  on  sea- 
going vessels. 

marine-corps,  •.  A  corps  or  body  of 
marines.  • 

marine-ducks,  *.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  sub-family  Fuligullun. 

marine  engine,  «.  A  steam-engine  to 
propel  a  sea-going  ship.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  them  :  the  beam,  direct-acting,  oscil- 
lating, trunk,  high- pressure,  &u. 

marine-galvanometer, «.  [GALVANO- 
METER.] 

marine-glue,  s.  A  composition  of  caout- 
chouc, shellac,  and  mineral  oil. 

marine-governor,  s.  A  governor  for 
mnrine  engines,  intended  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  motion  of  the  vessel  on  a  gover- 
nor of  ordinary  conttruction. 

marine  hospital  service,  *.  This 
service,  established  in  1798,  as  the  medical 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  the 
duty  of  providing  relief  for  sick  and  disabled 
seamen  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine1. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising 
surgeon-general ,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  hia  official  acts.  Its  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age fit  persons  to  become  seamen  by  assuring 
them  of  proper  care  and  maintenance  when 
sick  or  disabled,  and  to  relieve  municipalities 
of  the  task  of  providing  for  this  class  of 
persons.  Marine  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  cities,  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  which  is  largely  derived  from  a  tax 
laid  on  merchant  and  naval  seamen,  and 
officers  and  marines  of  the  naval  service,  who 
are  included  as  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.  The 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  service  have  in- 
creased, until  they  now  include  the  manage- 
ment of  quarantine,  the  examination  of  pilots 
for  color  blindness,  examination  of  life-saving 
surfmen,  and  various  others. 

marine-insurance,  s.  The  insurance 
of  ships,  goods,  &c..  at  se;u 

marine-provinces,  s.  pZ. 

Zool.  &  Geol. :  Eighteen  provinces  Into  whlct 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p<St; 
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the  oceans  of  the  world  are  divided,  each  with 
distinctive  faunas.  The  term  is  used  cimMiy 
in  connection  with  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  mollusca, 

marine-rail  way,  a.  A  railway  or  tram- 
way on  which  a  vessel  is  hauled  up  for  re- 
pairs. 

marine-sauce,  *. 

£ot. :  The  Common  Laver,  Porphyravulgaris, 

marine-soap,  *.  A  kind  of  soap  espe- 
cially adapted  for  washing  with  sea-water.  It 
to  made  chiefly  of  cocoa-uut>oil. 

marine-store,  ».  A  place  where  old 
alii  I  is'  materials,  such  as  canvas1,  rope,  iron, 
&c.,  are  bought  and  sold.  The  term  is  also 
extended  to  any  sliop  or  place  where  old 
articles,  such  as  metals,  rope,  grease,  rags,  &c., 
are  bought  and  sold.  The  keeper  of  such  a 
store  must  have  his  name,  together  with  the 
words  "Dealer  in  Marine  Stores/'  painted  iu 
letters  not  less  than  six  inches  long  over  his 
door,  and  must  not  buy  of  any  person  appar- 
ently under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Marine-store  dealer :  A  person  who  keeps  a 
marine  store. 

marine-surveyor, *.  One  who  surveys 
ships  for  repairs,  insurance,  &c. 

ma  Fined,  a.     [Eng.  marine);  -ed.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  animal  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 

mar'-I-ner,  *  mar-y-ner, «.  [Fr.  marinter, 
from  marin  =  marine  (q.v.);  Sp,  marinero; 
Port,  marinhero;  Ital.  mariniero.]  A  seaman, 
a  sailor ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  assist 
in  navigating  ships. 

mariner's- compass,  «.    [COMPASS,  s.] 

•  mar'-I-ner-ship,  s,   [Eng.  mariner;  -ship.] 
Seamanship. 

"  Hauing  none  experience  in  the  feate  of  mariner. 

lMppe."—l7dal:  Apoph.  of  Erarmut,  p,  6. 

•  ma-rin-d-ra '-ma,  *.    [Bng.  marin(e);  Gr. 
opajxo.  (korama)  ~  &  view,  from  opaau  (horao)  = 
to  see.]     A  picture  of  a  sea-view  ;   a  sea- 
piece  (q.v.). 

mar-i-6l'-a-ter,  s.  [MARIOLATRY.]  One 
who  supports  or  practises  Mariolatry. 

Biar-i-6i  -a-trjf, *.  [Lat.  Maria  =  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  \arptta.  (latreia)  =  ser- 
vice, worship.]  A  term  used  by  Protestants 
to  express  what  they  consider  undue  honour 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Christians  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  communion,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain section  of  Anglicans.  It  is  considered 
that  such  devotion  began  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,and  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  tenth. 

mar-I-$-nette',  s.  [Fr.,  from  mariolette, 
a  dirain.  of  mariole  =  a  little  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.]  A  puppet  moved  by  strings. 

mar'-I-on-ite,  *.  [Named  from  Marion  Co., 
Arkansas,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (ATiw.).j 

Min. :  A  hydrozincite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
contorted  and  concentric  laminae,  and  botry- 
oidal  crusts. 

Ma  rl  otte,  5.  [Edme  Mariotte,  a  Burgun- 
dian  in  holy  orders,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  ; 
died  May  12  1554.]  (Seethe  compound.) 

Mariotte's  law,  s.    [LAW,  «I  (-2).] 

mar  i  pos  -ite,  5.  [From  Mariposa,  where 
It  occurs;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min.  :  Silliman  has  proposed  this  name  for 
an  anhydrous  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
alumina,  chromium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  pot- 
ash. Colour  light  apple-green.  It  haa  been 
provisionally  referred  to  fuchsite  (q.v.).  It  is 
the  constant  associate  of  the  ore  of  the  Mari- 
posa region,  California. 

mar'-i-put,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zoo/. ;  Viverra  Zorilla,  a  kind  of  Civet 

'  mar  I  serial,  s.    [MARSHAL,  s.] 

ma-ris'-cus,  «.  [Lat.  marwews,  mariscos  —  a 
kind  of  rush.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceae,  tribe  Cypereae. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly 
from  the  tropics. 

*  mar'  !sh,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  marfccua,  from 
Low  Ger-  marsck  —  a  marsh  (q.v  ). 


A.  .-is  siwd. :  A  marsh,  a  bog*  a  fen,  a  moor, 
a  swamp. 

"  A*  evening  mUt, 
Ri»en  trum  a  river,  o'er  the  marith  glides." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xiL  630. 

B.  As  adj. :  Marshy,  moory,  boggy,  fenny, 
swampy. 

"  Some  plantations  .  .  .  have  built  along  the  sea 
and  riven,  iu  marith  and  unwholesome  grounds."— 
ii'icvn ;  Ettayt ;  Of  Plantation*. 

Mar'  1st,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Mariste,  from  Marie  = 
the  Virgin  Mary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Congregation  described  under  B. 

B,  As  substantive; 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  Congregation 
founded  in  1836  by  some  priests  at  Lyons  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  mission  work. 
They  wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular 
priests,  but  take  solemn  vows.  They  have 
one  house  iu  London. 

mar'-i-tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maritali8  = 
pertaining  to  a  husband ;  maritw*  =  a  hus- 
band;  Sp.  marital;  Ital.  maritale.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  husband  ;  incident 
to  a  husband. 

"A  husband  may  exercise  his  marital  authority 
BO  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  moderate  correction.  "—A  rt 
of  Tormenting. 

*  mar  -i  tat  ed,  a.     [Lat,  maritus  =  a  hus- 
band.]   Having  a  husband ;  married. 

*mar'  I  tim  aL 'mar  i-tim  ale,-/.  [Eng. 
maritimje) ;  -al.\  Pertaining  to  the  sea ; 
maritime,  marine. 

"Skill  of  warlike  service,  and  experience  in  mart- 
timal  ca.u&es."—Soliiished  :  Deicription  of  Ireland. 
<Ep.  Ded.) 

*  mar'  i- tun-ate,  a.  [Eng.  martiimje);  -ate.] 

Maritime. 

"Leaving  his  own  name  to  some  maritimate  pro- 
vince on  that  atoaS'-ttaleigh:  Hitt.  of  World,  ok.  i., 
ch.  viii. 

mar -i  time,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maritimus, 
from  mare  •-=  the  sea ;  Sp.  &  Port,  maritimo ; 
Ital.  marUtimo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  sea, 
navigation,  or  marine  affairs  ;  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  shipping  or  commerce  by  sea. 

"  That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility." 

Covper :  Task.  ii.  268. 

2.  Bordering  on  or  situated  near  the  sea. 

"All  the  maritime  tract  comprehending  Suawx, 
and  part  of  Kent."— Drayton:  Poty-Qlbion,  •.  17. 
Jltuit  ration*  to  *«/</««. 

3.  Having  a  navy  or  marine,  and  commerce 
by  sea :  as,  a  maritime  power. 

*  4.  Characterized    by    naval   strength    or 
supremacy,  or  by  numerous  naval  expeditions. 

"In  the  maritime  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  thinks  It  matter  of  boast,  that  the  royal 
navy  of  England  then  consisted  of  tbree-aiid  -thirty 
ships."— Blackitone :  Commentaries,  bk.  L,  ch.  13. 

maritime-courts,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  The  Court  of  Admiralty  and  its  court 
of  appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

maritime  fruit  bat,  *. 

Zool. :  Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  an  In- 
dian tailed  fruit- bat,  with  a  geographical 
range  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  haunts  the  coasts,  aud  by  some 
zoologists  is  supposed  to  feed  on  mollusca, 
and  other  marine  animals  picked  up  on  the 
sea-shore. 

maritime-interest,  s.  A  premium 
charged  upon  a  bond  of  bottomry. 

maritime-law,  s.  The  law  relating  to 
shipping,  navigation,  harbours,  and  seamen. 

*  maritime-state,  s.    The  body  consist- 
ing of  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  British 
navy,  who  are  governed  by  express  and  per- 
manent laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
established  by  act  of  Parliament. 

*  mar-J-tb'r'-i-OUS,  a.     [From  Lat.  martins 
=  a  husband,  on  analogy  of  uxorious  (q.v.).] 
Fond  of  a  husband. 

"  Dames  maritorious  ne'er  were  meritorious." 

Chapman  :  Hussy  D'Amboit.  ii. 

*  mar-i-tiir'-I-ent,  a.     [Lat.  maritus  =  a 
husband.]    Wishing  to  become  a  husband. 

"Mason  was  ...  a  long  while  mariturient."— 
Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxvi. 

mar  j  or  am,  s.  [Ger.  majoran;  Ital.  ma- 
jorana, inagglorana  ;  Sp.  majorana,  mejorana ; 
Port,  maiorana,  \mangerona,  amaraco ;  Fr, 
marjolaine,  from  Lat.  amarttcus;  Gr.  apdfiaicoc 
(amarakos),  a^apoKov  (amarakon),  the  Persian 


and  Egyptian  species  of  which  were  probably 
akin  to  our  owu  marjoram,  the  Greek  one  =  & 
bulbous  plant.] 

Bo*. ;  The  genus  Origanum.  Common  Mar- 
joram is  Origanum  vulgare.  It  has  broadly- 
ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  and 
roundish  paiiicled  heads  of  purple,  odoriferous 
flowers.  It  is  wild  in  Britain  on  dry  hills  and 
bushy  places,  where  it  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  found  also  in  Continental 
Europe,  tUe  north  of  Africa,  aud  Asia.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  instead  of  tea,  and  in 
fomentations ;  the  essential  oil  is  caustic  and' 
is  used  by  farriers  ;  a  little  cotton- wool 
moistened  with  it  and  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aching  tooth  will  often  give  relief.  Country 
people  use  it  to  dye  woollen  cloth  purple,  und 
linen  reddish  brown.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  it, 
horses  do  so  to  a  less  extent,  but  cattle  will 
not  feed  on  it. 

IT  The  Cretan  Marjoram  is  Origanum  crettcwm, 
the  Egyptian  Marjoram,  0.  cegyptiavum,  the 
Knotted  Marjoram,  0.  Majorana,  and  Winter 
Sweet  Marjoram,  0.  heracleoticum,  ' 

mark  (1),  *  marc  (1),  ».     [A.S.  marc,  pi.  mar- 
am;  oogn.  with  Ger.  mark;  I  eel.  morlc.} 

1.  A  weight   still  used  in   some  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  for  gold  aud  silver.      It 
varies  in  different  countries. 

2.  The  name  of  several  coins,  formerly  or 
still  in  use  :  as, 

*  (1)  An  English  coin,  value  13s.  4d.  sterling. 
"  Thre  thousand  marke  he  gaf  with  testament  full* 

To  Petir  and  Faule  of  Rome."  [right, 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  German  coin,  value  ll|d.    It  is  divi- 
sible into  100  pfenuige. 

(3)  The  old  unit  of  value  iu  Hamburg,  value 
about  Is.  IJd.  sterling.     To  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  new  monetary  system  of 
Germany. 

*  (4)  The  sixth  part  of  the  Danish  rigsdale, 
value  nearly  4jd.  sterling. 

*  (5)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Norwegian  specie 
daler,  called  also  the  ort,  value  10|d.  sterling. 

mark  banco,  s.     In  Hamburg  and  the 

Hanse  Towns  an  imaginary  unit  of  value, 
equal  to  about  Is.  5£d.  sterling. 

mark  cour ant.  s.  In  Hamburg  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  a  unit  of  value,  equal  to 
Is.  2}d.  sterling. 

mark  (2),  *  merk,  *  merke,  s.    [A.s.  mean 
=  a  mark,  a  bound,  an  end,  a  border ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.   merk;    Icel.   mark;   Sw.  marke; 
Dan.  marke ;  M.  H.  Ger.  marc,  all  =  a  mark, 
a  sign  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  marke ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mar- 
cha;   Fr.  marque;   Goth,  marka  =  a  border- 
land, a  march  ;    Lat.  margo;    Mid.  Eng.  & 
Fr.  marge  =  a  margin  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  by  a 
dot,  a  line,  a  stroke,  a  stamp,  a  figure,  a  cut, 
&c.,  left  by  any  body  upon  another.    A  mark 
may  be  made  either  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
oue  substance  upon  another,  as  of  ink  on  a 
paper  ;  by  an  incision  or  indentation  made  in 
a  softer  by  a  harder  body,  as  the  mark  of  a 
seal  in  wax ;  by  a  change  of  colour,  or  a 
bruise,  as  the  murk  of  a  whip  on  a  person's 
back. 

"Set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  rrju." — 
Ktek.  ix.  4. 

(2)  Any  visible  sign,  indication,  or  token  by 
which  a  thing  may  be  distinguished,  recog- 
nized, or  detected. 

(3)  That  at  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
directed  ;  a  butt,  a  target,  an  aim. 

(4)  A  character  or  sign,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  made  by  a  person  who  cannot 
write,  as  a  substitute  for  his  name  or  signa- 
ture. 

"The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  for  anch  as  could 
write  to  inscribe  their  names,  and,  whether  they  could 
write  or  nut,  to  affix  the  uigii  of  the  crusa  ;  which  cus- 
tom our  illiterate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most  (iart.  to  this 


bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  distinguishing  sign,  token,  or  evi- 
dence. 

"  How  know  you  that  I  am  In  love? 
Marry,  by  these  special  marfu." 
Shttkesp. :  Tvx>  Gentlemen  »f  Vexona,  It.  1. 

(2)  Pre-eminence,  distinction,  consequence, 
importance,  position. 

"Both  Fabius  and  Cornellui,  In  the  second  decem- 
vlra'e,  were  pntnciiuis  of  mar*."— Lewis  :  Crtd.  Earl* 
Rom  m  Hitt.  11*55).  ii.  24*. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $lenophon.  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  slian.     -tion,    sum  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  **»""      -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bel,  deL 
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*  (3)  An  object  looked  at  for  guidance  ;  the 
object  of  respect  or  regard;  a  pattern,  an 
example. 

(4)  A  butt,  a  target ;  that  at  which  anything 
is  or  may  be  directed. 

**  Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  In  view.' 

Pope  :  Dunciatl,  L  171 

(5)  The  point  to  be   reached ;  the  proper 
•tandard  :  as,  To  be  up  to  the  mark.    ' 

(6)  The  exact  amount,  a  limit :  as,  To  be 
within  the  mark. 

*  (7)  Th«  same  as  MARQUE  (q.v.). 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  [TRADE-HARK]. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  notifications  of  depth, 
on  a  sounding-line.     [H  (4).] 

If  (1)  God  bless  (or  saw)  the  mark ;  save  the 
mark:  Ejaculations  or  parenthetical  expres- 
sions indicative  of  irony,  scorn,  deprecation, 
or  surprise. 

*'  And  I  (God  blttt  «W  mat*/}  bis  moonbfp's  ancient." 
Shakctp. :  Othello,  i.  1. 

*  (2)  Mark  of  tooth :  The  marks  on  the  teeth 
Of  horses  by  which  their  age  is  known. 

"At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  In 
hone*,  which  hath  a  holt  as  big  aa  you  may  lay  a  i«a 
within  it;  and  weareth  shorter  and  anorter  every  year, 
till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  Is  smooth."— Baton: 
if  at.  But. 

(3)  To   make  one's   mark:   To  make   one's 
influence  felt ;   to   attain   to  a  position   of 
influence  and  distinction. 

(4)  Marks  and  deep» : 

Naut. :  The  mode  of  indicating  lengths  on 
the  hand  lead-line.  The  marks  nave  certain 
Indications ;  the  deeps  are  the  estimated 
fathoms  in  the  intervals  of  the  marks  :— 

Hark  2,  leather;  mark  S.  blue  bunting;  deep  4. 
mark  5,  white  bunting  ;  deep  s,  mark  7,  red  hunting  ; 
deep  3,  »,  mark  10,  leather ;  deep  11.  12,  mark  13.  blue 
bunting ;  deep  14,  mark  IS.  white  banting ;  deep  10, 
mark  17,  red  hunting ;  deep  18.  19.  mark  90,  two  knoU. 

Mark  (3),  s.    [Or.  Mapxoc  (Markos),  from  Lat. 
Marcus.] 

Scrip.  Biog.  :  The  evangelist  whose  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  gospel.  He  was  almost 
certainly  the  same  as  the  "John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark,"  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12, 
25.  The  name  John  was  Jewish  ;  Hark 
(Marcus)  was  Roman.  [JOHN.]  John  Mark's 
mother  lived  at  Jerusalem,  her  house  being  a 
resort  of  Christians  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was 
nephew,  cousin,  or  other  relative  of  Barnabas 
(Col.  iv.  10).  He  seems  to  have  been  converted 
by  Peter  (1  Pet  v.  13),  and  also  to  have 
been  the  young  man  so  nearly  captured  on  th*- 
evening  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (Mark  xiv.  51, 
62).  On  the  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  he  went  as  their  minister,  but, 
while  they  were  at  Perga,  left  them,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  (Acte  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  IS). 
Paul  considering  him  fickle,  would  not  accept 
him  as  an  attendant;  while  Barnabas,  his 
relative,  believed  him  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
In  consequence  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated,  Paul  going  in 
one  direction  on  a  mission  tour,  and  Barnabas, 
accompanied  by  Mark,  on  another.  Ulti- 
mately Mark  gained  anew  the  good  opinion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  attended  on  him  during  his  final 
imprisonment  (CoL  iv.  10 ;  PliiL  24).  We  read 
of  him  as  being  with  Peter  "at  Babylon" 
(1  Pet.  v.  13).  Afterwards  Paul  desired  his 
return  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  is 
scanty  and  contradictory  as  to  his  subsequent 
career. 

t  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark : 
New  Test.  Canon:  The  second  of  the  gospels, 
almost  universally  attributed  to  the  John 
Mark  of  this  article.  Papi.'ts,  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertulliau,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  other  Christian  fathers,  allege  that  a  con- 
nection existed  between  Peter  and  Mark,  the 
latter  probably  deriving  from  the  former  the 
chief  materials  for  his  work.  This  view  is 
probable,  when  it  is  observed  that  more  pro- 
minence is  given  to  censures  upon  St.  Peter 
than  on  commendatory  statements  regarding 
him  (cf.  Mark  viii.  33  with  Matt.  xvi.  17-20). 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  Jew,  or  at  least 
familiar  with  Judaea;  but  his  gospel  was 
specially  designed  for  the  Gentiles.  Except 
in  recording  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  he  no- 
where shows  that  any  incident  narrated  ful- 
filled Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  the  term 
"law,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  no- 
where occurs.  Statements  likely  to  give 
offence  to  the  Gentiles  are  also  omitted  (cf. 
Matt.  x.  5,  6  with  Mark  vl.  7-11).  His  gospel 
seems  to  have  been  written  at  Rome,  though 


there  are  a  few  suffrages  in  favour  of  Alex- 
andria. If  addressed  especially  to  any  Gentile 
nationality,  it  was  to  the  Romans.  While 
there  are  Aramaeisms,  in  the  Greek  there  are 
Latin  expressions  too,  as  Krivtros  (kensos)  = 
Lat.  census,  and  Ktvrvpiuv  (kenturiSn)  =  Lat. 
centurio.  Mark  records  the  miracles  more 
than  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  His  style  is 
more  precise  and  graphic  than  that  of  the 
other  evangelists.  The  language  approaches 
more  closely  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  than  to 
that  of  St.  Luke.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
Christian  church  for  many  centuries  was,  as 
it  still  is,  that  It  was  the  second  gospel  in 
point  of  time;  though  the  opinion  Is  gaining 
strength  that  it  was  the  first  instead  of  the 
second.  Till  the  question  be  settled,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  fix  its  date.  The  last 
twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  (xvi.  9-20)  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  External  testimony  is 
perhaps  slightly  in  their  favour,  but  internal 
evidence  is  strongly  against  them  ;  hem-*-,  in 
the  Revised  Version,  they  are  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

mark,  v.t.  &  t.    [A.S.  wteorefem,  from  mtarc  = 
a  mark.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  mark  on  ;  to  Imprew  with  a 
mark ;  to  stamp. 

"  My  body's  marktd  with  Roman  sworda," 

ftkakctp.     Cymbdin*.  Ill  1 

2.  To  denote,  to  distinguish,  to  stamp,  to 
characterize. 

3.  To  single  out,  to  designate,  to  point  out, 
to  appoint.    (Often  followed  by  out.) 

"  If  we  an  marked  to  die.  we  are  enough 
To  do  oar  country  low." 

SlialMtf.  ;  Ht*ry  r..  IT.  I 

4.  To  take  notice  or  observation  of ;  to  take 
note  of;  to  notice,  to  observe;  to  pay  heed  to. 

" Look*  It  not  like  th«  king?    Mark  It.  Hontlo." 

Hhakcip.  :  Bamlet,  i.  1. 

5.  To  point  out ;  to  indicate. 

"HU  .  .  audibly  marking  the  time  with  hit  toot 

cannot  escape  censure."—  Athenaum,  Feb.  16.  1882. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  notice ;  to  take  note ;  to 
observe  critically  or  attentively. 

"  Th«  Grecian  marking  *»  it  out  the  skies." 

Pope:  ffomtr;  Wad  xvtl.  SSL 

If  (1>  To  mark  out :  To  designate  ;  to  notify 
as  by  a  mark  ;  to  single  out 

"  That  marJtl  the*  out  for  bell." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  //.,  IT. 

(2)  To  mark  time  : 

Mil. :  To  lift  and  bring  down  the  feet  alter- 
nately at  the  same  rate  as  in  marching,  but 
without  moving  in  any  direction. 

mar'  kab,  $.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.  :  A  white  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, a  Pegasi,  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  and 
shoulder  of  the  imaginary  Pegasus. 

*  mark  -  a  ble.  a.    [Fr.  marquable.}   Remark* 

able,  notable, 

" He  would  strike  them  with  some  markabl* puniab- 
m«nt."—Sandyt :  StaU  of  Religion,  to.  I  b. 

marked*  pa.  par.  &  a,    [MARK,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-Is adjective; 

1.  Noted  or  distinguished  with  a  mark. 

2.  Plain,  open,  evident. 

"  Re  aeemi  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might  .  .  . 
receive  some  marked  affront,"— Macaulay:  Hut.  Kny., 
ch.  xx. 

marked-pawn,  s. 

Chess :  A  pawn  marked  out  by  a  player  as 
the  piece  with  which  be  undertakes  to  check- 
mate his  adversary. 

mark'- 3d -1&    adv.      [Eng.    marked;    -ly.] 
Plainly,  opeuly,  evidently,  publicly. 

*  mar  koe,  s.    [MARQUEE.] 

mark-er,  s.    [Eng.  mark;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sets  or  stamps  a  mark  upon 
anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  note  or  notice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing. 

4.  At  English  schools  and  universities  the 
monitor  who  calls  the  roll  after  divine  service. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:    The  person  who  notes  and 
calls  out  the  score. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  The  man  stationed  at  the  targets  to  signal 
the  points  made. 


(-J)  The  soldier  who  is  the  pivot  round 
which  a  body  of  men  wheel,  or  who  marks 
the  direction  of  an  alignment. 

3.  Sewing-machine :  An  attachment  for  form* 
ing  creases  in  or  marks  on  fabric,  so  that  it 
may  be  folded  in  line  with  such  crease  or 
mark  for  a  tuck,  and  iu  a  line  parallel  with, 
and  at  any  desired  distance  from,  another  tuck. 

mar  -ket,  «.  [O.  Fr.  *  market,  markiet,  mar- 
c&ei  (Fr.  marcht),  from  Lat.  mercatus  —  traffic, 
trade,  a  market,  from  mercatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mercor  =  to  trade  ;  merx  (genit.  mercis)  =  mer- 
chandize; Ger.  &  Dut.marAt;  Icel. marfcadTtr; 
Sp.  &  Port,  mercado ;  Ital.  mtrcato ;  Dan. 
marked ;  Sw.  marknad ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha^ 
marcat,  mercat;  M.  H.  Ger.  markat.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city,  town,  &c.,  whew 
cattle,  goods,  &c.,  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  a 
public  building  In  which  provisionsareexposed 
for  sale ;  a  market-place,  a  market-house. 

"  Vo  man  make*  baste  to  the  market,  where  there  U 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  bl<rw»"—/ta[figh:  ffitt. 
World,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  It..  |  4. 

2.  The  meeting  or  congregating  together  of 
people  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  ;  an 
occasion  on  which  cattle,  goods,  &c.,  are  pub- 
licly exposed  for  sale  ;  a  fair. 

3.  The  crowd  or  assemblage  of  persons  met 
together  in  a  market  for  business  or  pleasure. 

4.  The  transactions,  dealings,  or  trade  In  a 
particular  commodity. 

5.  Purchase  or  sale ;  the  rate  of  purchase 
and.  sale  ;  price,  cost,  demand  :  as,  The  market 
was  dull. 

6.  The  country,  region,  district,  or  place 
where  anything  is  dealt  in,  or  is  in  demand. 

*  7.  Purchase,  bargain. 

"  What  Is  a  man. 

If  hit  chief  good,  and  market  of  hit  time, 
B*  but  to  Bleep."  &Mk*tp-  •  BamUt,  IT.  4. 
II*  English  Law :  The  privilege  of  having  a 
market.  Market  is  denned  by  statute  to  be 
"  the  liberty  of  grant  or  prescription  whereby 
a  town  is  enabled  to  set  up  and  open  shops 
&c.,  at  a  certain  place  therein  for  buying  and 
selling,  and  better  provision  of  such  victuals 
as  the  subject  wanteth."  Public  marts,  or 
places  of  buying  and  selling,  such  as  markets 
and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  belonging, 
can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of 
the  crown,  or  by  Jong  and  immemorial  usage 
and  prescription,  which  presupposes  such  a 
grant.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is  that  all 
sales  and  contracts  of  anything  vendible,  in 
fairs  or  markets  overt,  that  is,  open,  shall  not 
only  be  good  between  the  parties,  but  also 
be  binding  on  all  those  that  have  any  right 
of  property  therein.  Market  overt  in  the 
country  is  only  held  on  the  special-days  pro- 
vided for  particular  towns  by  charter  or  pre- 
scription ;  but  in  London,  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  is  market-day.  The  market-place, 
or  spot  of  ground  set  apart  by  tustom  for  the 
sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country 
the  only  market  overt ;  but  in  London  ia 
every  shop  in  which  goods  are  exposed  pub- 
licly to  sale,  is  market  overt,  for  such  things 
only  as  the  owner  professes  to  trade  in.  In 
Scotland  no  such  privilege  attaches  to  goods 
sold  in  market-overt ;  and  the  owTier  of  poods 
sold  by  one  who  has  stolen  them,  or  to  whom 
they  may  have  been  lent,  may  reclaim  them 
from  the  purchaser. 

market-basket,  0. 

1.  A  basket  used  to  carry  goods  to  or  from 

market. 

2.  A  basket  used  by  dealers  In  the  London 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets.     It  contains  56 
Ibs.  of  potatoes. 

*  market-bell,  s.    A  bell  rung  to  give 

notice  that  trade  may  begin. 

"Enter,  fo  in.  the  market-bell  1*  rung." 

maktip.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  lit  1 

'  market  beter,  s.  One  who  swaggers 
up  and  down  ;  a  swaggerer. 

"  He  was  a  market-btUr  at  the  full. ' 

Ctiauetr:  C.  T.,  4.98T. 

market-crier,  s.    A  public  or  town  crier. 

market-cross,  s.  A  cross  set  up  to  de- 
note where  a  market  is  held.  They  were 
sometimes  of  very  elaborate  design. 

"  Proclaim'd  at  market-crouet,  reiul  In  churchea." 
Sfta*«tp.  -•  1  fftnry  It'.,  v.  L 

market-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  a 
market  is  held. 

*  market  folks.  *  market  folk,  a.  pL 

People  who  attend  markets. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try*  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


II 
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market  garden,  ».    A  garden  in  which 
^•geiiu'les  and  fruit  sure  raised  for  tlie market. 

mn-rrcct-gardenor,  s.    One  who  grows 

Vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  for  the  markets. 

"AM  the  mob  of  fishermen  and  m<irket-fftirdener», 
wh-i  at  Xapl(-..  yt-llfd  and  threw  uj>  their  vapa  in 
,  honour  of  Massaiiiellu,"— JlitcaiUay ;  Utit.  £tij.,  ch. 


The  tolls  raised  at  t 


xii. 

"market  geld,  5. 

market. 

market-house,  i.    A  building  in  which 

S  in  irkdt  is  held. 

*  market  -maid,  s.     A  female  servant 
Who  attends  a  market  to  buy  or  sell. 

"  But  you  are  come, 
A  market-maid  to  Rome. 

Khttfctiif. :  Aticvny  A  Cle  >t>atra.  111.  «. 

*  market-man,  a.    A  man  who  attends  a 
market  to  buy  or  sell. 

"  So  worthless  peas  inta  bargain  for  their  w^vei, 
As  market-men  lor  oxen,  ihMp,  or  h.-rae." 

Sliaketp.  :  1  tf«nry  F7..  r.  0. 

market-overt,  s.  An  open  or  public 
market.  [MARKET,  s.,  II.] 

market-place,  *.  The  open  space  in  a 
town,  &c.,  where  a  market  is  held ;  a  place  of 
public  sale. 

"  The  second,  with  a  bearded  face, 
Stood  »iiigiug  in  the  martatpioM* 

Longfellow:  S!n>rtri 

market-price,  market-rate,  s.  The 
Current  price  or  rate  of  commodities  ;  current 
Talue  as  expressed  in  terms  of  mouey. 

"I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 

At  market-price  have  )nm«lit." 
Shakes?.  :  Alt  I  Well  J'fi<tf  Endt  Wttt,  T.  S. 

*  market  -stead,    *  market  sted,    s. 
A  market-place. 

"Their  beat  archers  plac'd 
The  market-tted  about. 

Orayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  22. 

market-town,  s.  A  town  which  has  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  market  at  certain  times. 

market-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  at- 
tends markets  to  buy  or  selL 

r'-ket,  v.i.  &  t,    [MARKET,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deal  in  a  market ;  to  buy 
and  sell ;  to  make  bargains  fur  commodities. 

*B.  Trans.;  To  offer  for  sale  or  sell  in  a 
market ;  to  deal  in  ;  to  vend. 

"  Industrious  merchants  meet,  aud  market  there 
The  world'8  collected  wealth." 

Sotithey:  Thdtaba,  1*. 

mar   ket  a  ble,  a.     [Eng.  market;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  sold ;  fit  for  the 
market ;  saleable. 

"  Leaving  tint  fiuuly  ground  mineral  residue*  to  pass 
away  riMihly  for  concentration  Into  a  marketable 
condition."— fluiij/  Teleyraph,  Sept  16,  1*82. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

*  mar  kct  a  ble   ness,  5.     [Eng.  market- 
able ;  -ness.)"  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
marketable. 

*  mar -ket-6r,  s.    [Eng.  market;  -er.]    One 
who  attends  a  market  to  buy  or  sell ;  one 
who  exposes  goods  for  sale  in  a  market. 

mar  ket-ing,  s.    [Eng.  market;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  attending  or  trans- 
acting business  in  markets. 

*  2.  Goods  offered   for  sale  in  a  market ; 
commodities  purchased  In  a  market. 

mark  -hoor,   mark' -bore,   *      [Native 

name.] 

Zool. :  Capra  megaceros,  popularly  called  the 
Serpent-eater,  found  in  the  forests  of  the 
north-east  of  India  and  in  Cashmere.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Ibex.  Colour,  slaty- 
gniy  ;  the  long  beard  of  a  darker  hue.  The 
triangular  spiral  horns  are  sometimes  as  much 
a.>  live  feet  long.  Markhoors  have  bred 
several  times  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

mark  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [MARK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  a  mark  or  marks 
upon  anything. 

2.  A  mark  or  number  of  marks  upon  any- 
thin-  ;  a  characteristic  or  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  natural  colouring  ;  as,  the  markings 
on  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

It  Botany: 

1.  The  term  is  used  of  the  surface  of  leaves, 


which  may  be  rn^ose,  netted,  half-netted, 
pitted,  lacunose,  honeycombed,  &c. 

2.  It  is  employed  of  the  colour  or  variega- 
tion of  leaves,  Ac. 

^[  Marking  of  cattle  : 

The  marking  or  branding  of  cattle  is  com- 
monly practiced  in  the  great  open  ranches  of 
the  Western  States,  for  the  ease  of  n-cuvery  of 
strays  from  the  herds,  there  being  fixed  marking 
periods  in  which  all  the  young  cattlo  are  bran- 
ded with  the  owner's  mark.  Sheep  are  also 
marked  to  distinguish  them. 

marking-fruit,  marking  nut-tree,* 

Lot.  :  Seniecarjnts  Auacardium. 
marking-gauge,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  marking-gauge  has  a  stem  which 
carries  a  scribing  point  and  a  head  or  fence, 
which  is  adjustable  on  the  stem  and  secured 
in  adjustment  by  a  set  screw  or  wedge.  As 
the  scribe  is  drawn  along  on  a  board,  the  fence 
slides  on  the  ledge  of  the  latter,  ami  causes 
the  mark  to  be  parallel  with  the  edge  and  at 
the  regulated  distance. 

marking-ink,  «.  An  indelible  ink  for 
marking  clothes. 

marking-iron,  ».  An  iron  stamp  for 
branding  cattle,  goods,  &c. 

marking-machine,  *. 

Coining  :  A  machine  used  in  the  mint,  to 
swage  the  edges  of  planchets  for  coin,  raising 
the  edge  of  the  blank  preparatory  to  milling. 

mar  king  nut-tree,  s.  [MARKING-FRUIT.] 
marking-plough,  a. 

Agric.  ;  A  plough  used  in  running  slight 
furrows  in  ploughed  land  as  a  mark  for  plant- 
ing corn,  or,  at  greater  distances,  for  sowing 
broadcast.  Also  used  in  crossing  out  laud 
for  planting  an  orchard. 

*  mark   irig-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  marking;  -ly.} 
Attentively. 

"  Fyrocles  markinyfy  barkened  to  all  that  Damedaa 
utld.,  —Sidney  :  Arcadia,  p.  417. 

*  mar  -kis,  5.    [MARQUIS.] 

*  mar  -kis  esse,  *.    [A  femin.  from  markis.} 
The  wife  of  a  marquis  ;  a  marchioness. 

"  I  wol  with  other  inaideiu  stoud 
That  hen  my  felawes,  in  our  (lore,  and  see 
The  markiseue."  Chaucer  :  C.T.,  8,I«0. 

*  mark  -man,  s.    [Eng.  mark,  and  man.]    A 
marksman." 

"A  right  good  marktnnn  !    And  ahe'i  fair  I  love." 
shaketp.  :  Jtomeo  &  Juliet,  L  L 

marks  -man,  «.    [Eng.  marks,  and  man.} 

1.  One  who  is  skilful  to  hit  a  mark  ;  one 
who  can  shoot  well. 

"  He  was  a  fencer  ;  he  was  a  marksman  ;  and.  before 
he  had,  ever  stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more 
than  half  a  soldier."  —  Jtcu-aulag  ;  Sitt.  JCng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  One  who,  not  being  able  to  write, 
makes  his  mark  instead  of  his  name. 

"  If  you  can  avoid  it  do  not  have  marksmen  tor  wit- 
nesses. —  Lord  St.  Leonard*  :  Handy-book  of  Property 
La*,  i-.  170. 

marks'  -man  ship,  *.  [Eng.  marksman; 
-ship.]  The  qoaltty  or  state  of  being  a  marks- 
man ;  dexterity  in  shooting. 

*  marks'  -  worn  -an,  s.      [Eng.  marks,   and 
woman.]    An  archeress  ;  a  woman  who  shoots 
at  a  mark.    (Lit.  A  Jig.) 

"Laos  exalted  but  perhaps  not  lew  skilful  marki- 
."—  Scott:  8t.  Hunan'  t  Well,  oh.  xviii. 


*  mark'  -  wdr  -  th&   o.     [Eng.    mark,   and 
worthy.}    Noteworthy. 

"A  markworthy  old  faot  or  two."—Carlyle:  Mil 
rtft..  IT.  TO8. 

marl,  *  marie,  *.     [O.  Fr.  marie,  merle;  Fr 
marne  ;  WeL  marl;  Ir.  A:  Gael,  marla  ;  Dut., 
Dan.  &  Sw.  mergcl  ;  Low  Lat.  margila,  dimin. 
Of  Lat.  marga  =  marl.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  ground,  the  earth. 

*  To  8upi>ort  uueaay  *t«pt 
Over  the  bnniiivt  marl."       JUUton  :  P.  L.t  L  900. 

H,  Technically: 

Geol.  :  Clay  with  much  calcareous  matter  in 
Its  composition.  Sometimes  it  ia  sort,  some- 
times hard,  in  the  hitter  case  being  called 
Indurated  Marl.  It  sormttiniea  contains  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50  per 
cent.  If  composed  largely  of  shells,  or  frag- 
ments of  shell,  it  is  called  Shell  Marl.  It  is 
largely  used  as  a  fertilizing  material,  and  other 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  which  are  useful  as 


fertilizers  are  popularly  called  marls,  eren 
when  lacking  the  special  character  of  marl 
proper.  The  green  sands  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
value  is  due  to  a  green  silicate  of  iron  and 
potash,  with  occasionally  some  phosphate  of 
lime,  are  thus  called  minis.  Marl  is  fnuml  in 
nearly  every  country,  being  due  to  the  deposits 
in  clay  or  mud  of  the  shells  of  mollunkH  and 
other  animals.  It  exists  in  enormous  deposits 
in  central  New  York  and  along  the  Hudson, 
and  extensively  in  Ohio.  The  cretaceous  ami 
tertiary  beds  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  contain  it  in  trr.  :a 
deposits,  a  nearly  continuous  belt  extending 
from  upper  New  Jersey  to  Texas.  There  are 
email  deposits  in  other  states.  Only  the  murls 
of  New  Jersey  are  used  to  any  important  ex- 
tent. Here  nearly  ft  million  of  tons  are  u^-1 
annually,  the  greensand  bed  being  90  miles 
long  and  from  6  to  10  wide.  I>ei>O6it*  of 
phosphatic  marls  have  been  opened  in  Ala- 
bama, which  are  said  to  be  very  valuable  as 
fertilizers. 

marl-brick,  «.  The  same  as  MARL-STOCK 
(q.v.J. 

marl-slate, «. 

Geology : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  calcareous  shale  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  does  to 
clay.    It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  series  of  beds  with  magnesian 
limestone,  constituting  the  Middle  Permian 
rocks.    [MAONESIAN-LIMESTONE.] 

marl-stock,  a.  An  English  name  for  a 
kind  of  brick;  a  cutter.  [CUTTER,  s.  II.  3.] 

marl  (1),  v.t,  (MARL,  a.]  To  dress  or  manure 
with  marl. 

"Never  yet  wiu  the  man  known  that  herewith 
marled  the  same  ercmud  twice  In  LU  lifetime..'  — 
P.  SoUand:  Pliitie,  bk.  xvli.,  ch.  viiU 

marl  (2),  v.t.    [MARLINE.] 

Nautical : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  marline. 

2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  marling  (q.v.). 

mar  la  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  marl; 
-aceous.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  or  quality  of  marl ;  marly. 

*  marie,  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  marvel  (q.v.).] 
To  wonder,  to  marvel. 

marled,  a.  [MARL,  s.]  Variegated,  spotted 
(Scotch) 

"  Git  I  kenn'd  but  where  ye  baide, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid." 
Burnt :  The  Quidwtfe  of  Wauchope-houte. 

mar  -line,  s.  [Dut.  marling,  marlijn,  from 
marnn  —  to  tie,  and  lijn  =  a  line.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  cord  composed  of  two 
strands  slightly  twisted  and  used  for  lashing, 
sewing,  and  tricing.  Used  either  white  or 
tarred. 

"  Some  the  gall'd  rope*  with  dauby  marline  bind." 
/ii-yden:  Atlnus  Mirabilis.  cxlviti. 

marline- spike,  martin-spike,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  pointed  iron  pin  suspended  by  a 
lanyard,  and  used  to  make  an  opening  between 
the  strands  of  rope  in  splicing. 

mar' -Une,  v.t.    [MARLINE,  s.] 

Naut. :  To  wind  marline  round,  as  a  rope. 

mar '-ling,  s.    [MARL  (2),  v.] 

Naut.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  wrapping  a 
rope  with  spun-yarn  or  twine,  having  a  knot 
at  each  turn  to  secure  it  if  it  becomes  cut  at 
one  or  more  places.  [SERVING.] 

marling  hit  ch,  s. 

Naut. ;  A  kind  of  hitch  used  by  sailors  It 
winding  or  twisting  spun-yarn. 

marling  spike,  *.    [MARLINE-SPIKE.] 

marl  -ite,  s.  [Eng.  marl,  s. ;  -He.]  A  variety 
of  marl. 

mar-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  marlit(e);  -ic.]  Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  or  nature  of  marlite. 

marl  -pit,  *  marie-pit,  s.  [Eng.  marl,  », 
and  pit.]  A  pit  where  marl  is  or  has  been 
dug. 

"  He  was  In  A  marl f fit  yfalle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,«L 

marl'-Stdne,  s.    [Eng.  marl,  s.,  and  stone.] 

Geol.  :  A  sandy  calcareous  and  ferruginous 
bed,  or  series  of  beds,  dividing  the  upper  from 
the  lower  Lias  clays. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-tian  -    shan.    -tion,  -sion  -•--  shun ;  -(ion,  -siou  —  **""     -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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marly— marque 


BUUT-jf,  o.  [Eng.  marl,  B.,  and  -y.]  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  marl ;  abounding  with 
marl ;  resembling  marl. 

"  The  lean  and  hungry  earth,  thefatandmorljrlinould, 
Where  aauds  be  always  hot." 

Irraytcm  :  Poly-Olbion,  B,  8. 

marly-clay,  s.  A  variety  of  clay,  used  in 
making  pale  bricks,  and  as  a  manure. 

marly-limestone,  s.  Argillaceous  lime- 
stone ;  limestone  with  clay  in  its  composition. 

mar-mair  -i-llte,  s.  [Or.  fj.apna.ipu  (mar- 
mairo)  =  to  glisten,  to  shine, and  \tOos(lithos) 
=  a  stone;  Ger.  marmairvlith.} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  fine 
crystalline  needles,  diffused  throughout  a 
brownish  manganesian  limestone,  at  Longban, 
WerraUnd,  Sweden.  Crystallization,  probably 
monoclinic.  Hardness,  5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-07 ;  col- 
our, pale  yellow  ;  transparent.  Compos.  : 
silica,  56*27  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  2'03  ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  4'86  ;  magnesia,  21*36 ;  lime, 
6-33;  potash,  1'89;  soda,  5'94 ;  loss  by  igni- 
tion, 0-90. 

mar '-ma-lade,  •  *  mar  ma  lat,  *  mar  - 
ma  let,  *  mar  me  lad,  s'  O.  Fr.  wrw«- 
lade  (Fr.  marmelade)t  from  Port,  marnulada, 
from  marmelo  =  a  quince,  of  which  fruit  it  was 
originally  made ;  Lat.  metimelum,  from  Gr. 
fjLt\ifit)\ov  (melimelon)  =  a  sweet  apple,  an 
apple  grafted  on  a  quince,  from  jw'Ai  (m«/i)  = 
honey,  (Lat.  mel),  and  n^ov  (melon)  =  an 
apple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  name  given  to  pre- 
serve prepared  from  various  fruits,  especially 
those  of  a  bitter  or  acid  nature,  as  oranges, 
lemons,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  ;  sometimes  also  of  apples,  plums,  pears, 
pine-apples,  &c. 

2.  Bot.  (1)  Achras  mammosa,  a  dessert  fruit 

[ACHRAS],  (2)  [MARMALADE-TRKEj. 

marmalade -box*  *. 

Bot.,  dc. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  etculenta  or 
mmericana,  [GENIPA.]  * 

marmalade-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lucuma  mammosum.    [LocuMA.] 

*  mar  ma -lat,  *  mar   ma  let,  s.     [MAR- 
MALADE.] 

mar  ma  lite,  *.    [MARHOLITE.] 

mar  ma-tite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  n'rst  found,  Harmato  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  blende  (q.v.)  of  a  dark- 
brown  to  black  colour,  and  containing  10  per 
cent.,  or  upwards,  of  iron.  Sp.  gr.  3'9  to  4*2. 
Christophite  (q.v.)  is  a  related  mineral. 

*  mar-me-lad,  s.    [MARMALADE.] 

mar  mo  lite,  mar'  ma-lite,  «.  [Gr. 
n-apnaiftta  (marniairo)  =  to  glisten,  to  shine, 
and  At'dot  (lithos)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  marmolith.} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  mineral  serpentine 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  thin  brittle  folia,  Sp.  gr. 
2'41  ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  greenish  to  pale 
green.  Found  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

mar  mo  ra  ceous  (oe  as  ah),  a.  [As  if 
from  a  Lat.  marmoraceust  from  marmor  = 
marble.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  marble. 

*  mar  mor  ate,   *  mar  mor  at  ed,  a. 

[Lat.   marmoratus,  pa.  par.  of  marmoro  =  to 
cover  with  marble ;  marmor  =•  marble.] 

1.  Covered  or  overlaid  with  marble. 

"  Under  tint  aton  cloayde  and  marmoratt 
Lyeth  John  Xitt*.  Londoner  natyff." 

Wood:  Athene  Oawu,  ToL  I. 

2.  Variegated  like  marble. 

mar  mor-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  marmoratio,  from 
marmoratus,  pa.  par.  of  marmoro  =  to  cover 
with  marble.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  encrusting  with 
marble. 

2.  The  act  of  variegating  so  as  to  resemble 
marble. 

3.  A  casing  of  marble  to  a  building. 

mar  mor  a  turn,  roar  mor  e  turn,    $. 

[Lat.] 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A    cement   made   of  pounded   marble 
and  lime  for  architectural  purposes. 

(2)  White  of  egg  and  quicklime  incorporated 
In  a  mortar. 

2.  Dent. :  A  cement  of  tin-foil  and  mercury, 
formerly  used  for  filling  decayed  teeth. 


mar  mor  e  aL,  mar-mor'  e-an,  a.  [Lat. 
marmoreus,  from  marmor  =  marble  ;  Fr.  mar- 
moreen;  ItftL  &  Sp.  marmoreo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  marble. 

2.  Made  of  marble. 

*  mar-mor'-S-al-ly^  adv.  (Eng.  marmoreal  ; 
-ly.]  Like  marble  ;  stonily,  coldly. 

"  He   WM  not  marmureally    emphatic,    M    Landor 
va»."—Athen<sum,  NOT.  12,  1681,  p.  62t 


*  mar1  -mor-  tin-  to,  s.  [Lat.  marmor  =  mar- 
ble, and  Eng.  tint  (q.v.).]  A  process  employed 
in  the  last  century  to  decorate  walls,  ceilings, 
&c.,  in  imitation  of  marble,  &c.,  by  deposit- 
ing on  a  ground  of  an  adhesive  nature  marble 
dust  or  powder,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the 
veins  of  a  plaque  of  marble,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  an  ornamental  figure. 

mar  -mose,  s.    [OPOSSUM.] 

mar  mo  set  ,  *  mar  mo"  xet',  *.  [Fr.  mar- 
mousft,  from  Low  Lat.  marmoretum  —  a  little 
marble  figure  ;  marmor  =  marble.] 

Zoot.  :  The  Platyrhine  genus  Hapale  (q.v.), 
from  the  tropical  region  of  South  America. 
Hapale  Jacchus  is  the  Common  Marmoset, 
which  is  readily  tamed,  and  becomes  an 
amusing  pet.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  darkish- 
brown,  with  different  shades  of  colour  for 


each  hair,  which  is  dusky  at  the  root,  reddish 
in  the  middle,  and  gray  at  the  tin.  The  head 
is  small,  the  nose  flat,  the  face  mack,  with  a 
long  tuft  of  white  hair  sticking  out  from 
each  side.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  marked 
with  alternate  rings  of  ash-colour  and  black. 
H.  hmneralifer  is  the  Cloaked  Marmoset. 
The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  white  ;  the  hands 
gray  ;  the  rump  and  underside  deadish-tawny ; 
tail  l-anded  with  gray  and  black.  Called  also 
Ouistiti.  [MIDAS.] 

mar  mot,  *  mar  mot -to,  «.  [Fr.  mar- 
motte,  from  Lat.  mus  montanus  =  the  mountain 
mouse.] 

Zoology: 

1.  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Arctomys  (q.v.),  but  more  parti- 
cularly confined  to  Arctomys  marmota,  the 
Common  or  Alpine  Marmot,  inhabiting  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
Carpathians.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  in 
length  ;  dark  brown  above,  and  lighter  below. 
The  Hoary  Marmot,  an  American  species, 
ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
A,  pruinosus.  Marmots  live  in  large  societies 
in  extensive  burrows.  They  are  very  active 
in  the  summer,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  torpidity, 

"  Hence  also  tome  beuta,  U  ttifl  Marmotto  or  Mut 
Alpinut.  a  creature  u  big  or  bigger  than  a  raMtjt, 
whkhaUuoudiall  winter,  doth  (M  Hildaniu  telUtu) 
Uv«  upou  it*  own  fat"— Ray  :  On  th*  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

S!.  PI. :  The  genus  Arctomys,  or  True  Mar- 
mots :  less  properly,  Arctomyinte,  the  second 
sub-family  of  Sciuridse  (q.v.). 

*  mar-mo  zet,  s,     [MARMOSET.] 

ma-rone',  a.  [MAROON,  a.]  One  of  a  class 
o"f  impure  colours,  composed  of  black  and 
red,  black  and  purple,  or  black  and  russet 
pigments,  or  with  black  and  any  other  de- 
nomination of  pigments  in  which  red  pre- 
dominates. 

mar  one -lake,  s.  A  preparation  of  mad- 
der, of  great  depth,  transparency,  and  dura- 
bility of  colour:  it  works  well  in  water, 
glazes,  and  dries  in  oil,  and  is  in  all  respects 
a  good  pigment ;  its  hues  are  easily  given 
with  other  pigments,  but  it  is  not  much  used. 


*  mar  on  ist,  s.  [After  Publios  Virgilkis 
Maro.  commonly  called  Virgil.]  A  disciple  of 
Virgil :  a  Virgilian. 

"  Like  Borne  Imperloiu  maronltt." 

Bj>.  Ball:  Satire,  L  vi.  T. 

Mar'-on-ite,  a.  &  s,    [For  etym.  see  def.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of   the  sect  of   the  Eastern   Christians  de- 
scribed under  B. 

"There  IB  alio  a  Mnronite  college  at  HomG."—AcU4t 
A  Arnold :  Oath,  /net.,  p.  MS. 

23.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  body  of  Eastern  Christiana 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  probably  deriving  their 
name  from  one  Maro,  a  Syrian  monk  contem- 
porary with  Chrysostom.  They  adopted 
Monothelite  errors,  but  were  united  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  1182,  though  they  soon 
Tell  away  through  Greek  influence.  In  1216 
they  again  submitted,  and  the  connection  has 
subsisted  ever  since.  They  have  excited 
more  attention  in  Europe  than  other  Oriental 
Christians,  on  account  of  the  persecution 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Druses 
(q.v.).  In  1860,  1,300  Maronites  were  killed, 
and  100,000  driven  from  their  homes.  Since 
then  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1865 
the  Maronites  numbered  about  150,000.  Arabic 
is  the  vulgar,  and  Syriac  the  liturgical  lan- 
guage. 

ma  roon'  (1),  o.  &  *.     [Fr.  marron  =  a  run- 
away slave ;  an  abbrev.   of  Sp.   cimarron  9 
wild,  unruly,  from  cima  =  a  mountain -top.] 
A*  A*  adj. ':  Fugitive. 

"A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Juitice  broke  up  the 
Maroon  village  for  a  short  time."— Macautay  :  ffitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxifl. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  given  to  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.     In  many  cases  by  taking  to  the  fo- 
rests and  mountains  they  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  the  colonists,  and  sustained  a 
long  and  brave  resistance  against  tht  whites. 
When  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English 
in  1655,  about  1,500  slaves  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons.    They 
continued  to  harass  the  island  till  the  end  of 
the   last   century,  when   bloodhounds  were 
employed  to  track  them  to  their  hiding-places. 
(Barilett.) 

2.  A  bright  white  light  used  for  signals  in 
the  East  Indies. 

maroon-party. ».  A  party  of  pleasure, 
differing  from  a  picnic  in  that  it  occupies 
several  days  instead  of  one. 

ma  roon ,  v.t.  &  i.    [MAROON,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  ashore  and  leave  on  a 
desolate  island  by  way  of  punishment,  as 
was  done  by  the  buccaneers,  &e. 

B.  lutrans. :  To  go  on  a  maroon-party ;  to 
picnic. 


"A  marooning  party  ...  IB  a  party  mad*  up  to 
MM  several  day*  on  the  shore  or  in  tb«  country." — 
Sartlett :  Americanism*,  p.  834. 

ma  roon  (2),  a.  As.    [Fr.  marron  =  the  great 
chestnut,  from  ItaL  marrone.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Of  a  brownish-crimson  colour ; 

claret- coloured.        • 

"  It  U  of  a  deep  almoat  maroon  green." — Qardcntr't 
Chroniclf,  xvi.  (1861).  SM. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rocket  having  the  case 
bound  round  with  tarred  twine,  so  that  it 
explodes  with  a  great  noise. 

ma  roon'-er,  *.  IEng.  maroon  (q.v.);  -«r.J 
A  runaway  slave ;  a  maroon. 

"  On  theaouth  shore  dwelt  a  maroontr.  that  modeetly 
called  himself  a  hermit"— Byrd:  »K«fow  Paper*. 
p.  18. 

mar'-plSt,  *.  [Eng.  mar,  v.,  and  plot.]  One 
who,  by  officious  interference,  mars  or  spoils 
a  plot  or  design. 

Mar'-  purg,  Blar  -burg,  s.  [See  del]  A 
town  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

Marpurg  Conference,  *.  [REFORMA- 
TION, ZWINGLIANISH.] 

marque  (que  as  k),  *  mark,  *.  [Fr.  marque 
=5  a  boundary,  a  distress  or  seizure  of  goods; 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha  =  a  march,  a  boundary.] 
[MARCH  (1),  a.]  A  licence  to  make  reprisals 
on  the  belongings  of  a  public  enemy,  generally 
in  the  phrase  letters  of  marque  or  letters  oj 
marque  and  reprisal,  which  meant  originally  a 
licence  nr  commission  to  pass  over  the  bound- 
ary or  frontier,  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  persons  or  goods  of  th« 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    te,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


marquee— marriage 
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y,  in  reprisal  for  goods  or  persons  cap- 
I  or  destroyed  by  him.  The  meaning  now 
la  an  extraordinary  licence  or  commission 
granted  by  the  government  of  one  country  to 
Its  subjects  to  make  reprisals  at  sea  on  the 
subjects  of  another  country  in  return  for  in- 
juries it  has  received  or  suffered  ;  a  licence  to 
engage  in  privateering:  a  private  vessel  com- 
missioned to  attack  and  capture  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy ;  a  privateer. 

**  But  the  granting  of  letter*  of  marque  has  long  been 
disused,  the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  in  1856, 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia,  having  recom- 
meuJed  the  entire  abolition  of  privateering.  —Black- 
ttont :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

mar-quee'  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  marquise  — 
(1)  a  marchioness,  (2)  an  officer's  tent,  a  mar- 
quee. The  s  has  been  dropped  from  a  mis- 
token  idea  that  marquees,  the  proper  form, 
was  a  plural :  so  we  have  sherry  for  sherris, 

\for  pease,  &c.J 
,  An  officer's  field  tent. 

A  large  field  tent  or  covering  made  of 
•trong  canvas  to  keep  off  the  rain  ;  generally 
with  a  second  canvas  or  fly  a  little  above  the 
tent  proper. 

t  mar'-  queVal,  a.  [Eng.  marquess;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  marquis. 

"  To  see  all  eyes,  not  royal,  ducal,  or  marquetal,  fall 
before  her  own,"—  TroUope:  Barchetter  Toteert,  xxxvii. 

mar  -quess,  s.    [MARQUIS.] 

mar   quct  ry(qu  as  k),  mar  quet  er  ie, 

$.  [Fr.  marqueterie,  from  marqueter  —  to  in- 
lay, to  variegate,  from  marque  =  a  mark  (q.v.).] 
Inlaid  work.  It  includes  parquetry,  reisner 
work,  buhl,  mosaic.  (See  these  words.)  The 
manner  of  executing  this  work  consists  in 
cutting  the  designs  out  of  pieces  of  wood  or 
plates  of  metal  and  inserting  pieces  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour.  When  the  inlays  are  inserted, 
the  work  is  levelled  with  the  too  thing- plane, 
and  then  scraped  with  the  joiner's  scraper  ap- 
plied obliquely  at  the  joints  of  the  wood. 

"  The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  ta- 
pestry and  maryuetry.  '—Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

mar  -  quis,    max"  -  quess,    *  march  -  cs, 

"mar  Ids,  '  mar  qucsse,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
narkis,  marchis  (Fr.  marqv-is)  =  the  governor 
of  a  frontier,  m  warden  of  the  marches,  a 
marquis,  from  Low  Lat.  marchensis  =  a  prefect 
of  the  marches,  from  marcha  =  a  march,  a 
boundary,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha  =  a  march 
[MARCH  (1),  ».];  8p.  marques;  Port,  marquez ; 
Ital.  marchese.} 

*1.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
and  defend  the  marches  or  borderland  of  a 
country  ;  a  warden  or  prefect  of  the  marches ; 
u  marcher. 

2.  A  title  of  nobility  in  England,  ranking 
next  below  a  duke,  and  above  an  earl.  It  is 
also  a  title  of  dignity  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  The  eldest  SOD  of  a  marquis  in 
Great  Britain 
Is  usually 
•tyled  by 
courtesy  an 
earl,  and  the 
younger  sons 
4ml  daugh- 
ters lords  and 
ladies.  The  CORONET  OF  MARQUIS. 
wife  of  a  mar- 
quis is  called  a  marchioness.  The  title  of 
marquis  is  often  attached  as  a  second  title  to 
A  dukedom,  and  is  held  by  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke  during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  coronet 
of  a  marquis  consists  of  a  richly-chased  circle 
of  gold,  with  four  strawberry  leaves  and  four 
balls  of  pearls  set  on  short  points  on  its  edge ; 
the  cap,  crimson  velvet  with  a  gold  tassel  on 
the  top,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

"  The  Marqueu  was  the  falsest,  .  .  .  the  most  ptisll. 
iHtimous,  of  mankind. "—Aiaca  'lay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  xlii 

rchioness.    (Shake- 


*1f  Lady  marquess:  A  ma 
eare  :  Henry  VIII,,  v.  2.) 


tpea 

"Mar'-quis-ate,  *.  [Fr.  marquisat,  from 
marquis.]  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship 
of  a  marquis. 

"  The  <liik«  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  mar- 
yuitateo!  Montwrrato."—  Reliquia  Wottontana,  p.  415. 

•  mar  -quis  dom,    *  mar  ques  dome,  s. 

(Bng.  marquis;  -dom.]    A  marquisate. 

"Other  nobles  of  the  mar?um£r)m«  of  Saluce."— 
Bolinthed:  Bitt.  Scotland  (an.  1483). 


r-quise'  (qu  as  k),  *.    [Fr.]    The  wife 
of  a  marquis,  a  marchioness. 

marqulse-ringf  s.    A  lady's  ring,  hav- 
mg  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  vesica  (q.v.). 


*  mar  quis  ship,  *  marqueahip,  s,   [Eng. 
marquis;  -ship.]    A  marquisate. 

•'But  a*  for  the  marquethip  of  Corke  ...  he  would 
not  as  then  nor  yet  thought  it  good  to  deal«  therein." 
-llolimhed:  ffitt.  Ireland  (M\.  1586). 

Mar'-  quo!  (quoi  as  kwa),  s.    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Marquoi's  rulers,  s.  pi.  A  set  of  rulers 
devised  by  an  artist  named  Marquoi,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  plot- 
ting and  plan  drawing.  The  set  consists  of  a 
triangular  ruler,  whose  hypotheuuse  is  three 
times  as  long  as  the  shorter  side  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  several  rectangular  rulers,  gradu- 
ated into  equal  parts,  according  to  different 
scales.  The  rulers  are  made  of  hard  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  and  the  graduation  lines  are 
cut  close  to  the  edges  of  the  rectangular  rulers 
for  facility  of  application. 

*  mar-quys,  s.    [MARQUIS.] 
mar-ram,  s.    [MARUM.] 
marred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MAR,  v,] 

marr'-er,  *  marr  ar,  s.    [Eng.  mar,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  mars,  spoils,  or  defeats  anything. 

"  For  he  aayeth  yt  they  may  be  ye  marrart  &  dis- 
troyeri  of  the  realme."-Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  m. 

*  mar'-rf-a-ble,  *  mar-1-a-ble,  a.     [Eng. 

marry;  -able.]    Fit  to  be  married;  marriage- 
able. 

"Thither  shortly  after  came  ambaasadoun  from  the 
emperour,  requiring  the  king's  daughter  affianced  vnto 
him  and  being  now  viripotent  or  mariabte,  desired 
•he  might  be  delivered  vato  them." — Bolinthed: 
Henry  I.  (an.  1115). 

mar'-riage,  *mar'  iage,  s.    [Fr.  manage, 
from  Low   Lat.   maritaticumt  maritagivm  = 
a  woman's  dowry.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit.  :   The  act  of  marrying  or  uniting  a 
man  and  woman  as  husband  and  wife ;  the 
legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  married  ;  wedlock. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  wedding-feast;  a  feast  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  marriage. 

"A  certain  king  which  made  ft  marriage  for  hi* 
aon."— Matthew  xxii.  2. 

(2)  Intimate  union. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop. :  Herbert  Spencer  (Prin.  of 
iSociol.,  i.  §  279)  says  that  "the  marital  rela- 
tions .  .  .  have  gradually  evolved ; "  and 
that  the  first  stage  was  promiscuity  (q.v.), 
which  "may  be  called  indefinite  polyandry, 
joined  with  indefinite  polygyny"  (i.  §297); 
to  that  succeeded  polyandry  (q.v.X  "in  some 
cases  the  husbands  being  strangers,  in  others 
akin,  and  usually  brothers  "  (i.  §  297) ;  higher 
in  rank  stands  polygyny, ''with  which  Hebrew 
history  made  us  acquainted  in  our  childhood  " 
(i.  §  304) ;  and  in  due  time  was  evolved  mon- 
ogamy, "the  natural  form  of  sexual  relation 
for  the  human  race"  (i.  §314).  Sir  John 
Lubbock  believes  that  "our  present  social 
relations  have  arisen  from  an  initial  stage  of 
hetairism  or  communal  marriage  "  LH  1] ;  and 
says : 

"I believe  that  communal  marriage  wa«  gradually 
superseded  bylndividua)  marriage  founded  on  capture, 
and  that  this  led  firstly  to  exogamy,  and  then  to 
female  infanticide  .  .  .  Endogamy  and  regulated 
polyandry,  though  frequent,  I  regard  as  exceptional. 
and  as  not  entering  into  the  normal  progress  of  de- 
velopment"—Origin  of  Wriluation  (1882),  p.  101 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan's  Primitive  Marriage 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture ffl  3).  Bachofen  (Das  Mutterrecht)  has 
no  idea  of  marriage  being  the  result  of  social 
evolution.  He  considers  that : 

"At  first  .  .  .  human  beings  lived  in  a  state  of 
hetairism.  The  women,  by  nature  nobler  and  more 
sensitive  than  the  men,  were  at  last  disgusted  with 
this  life,  and  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  religious 
aspiration,  combined  to  put  an  end  to  hetairism  and 
introduce  marriage.  They  succeeded,  aud  established 
monogamy,  but  not  without  an  appeal  to  force." — 
Bachafen  in  McLennan  :  Studiet  in  Anc.  Bitt.,  p.  418. 

S.  Law :  In  law  marriage  is  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  a  civil  contract.  The  law 
allows  it  to  be  valid  where  the  parties  were 
willing  to  contract,  able  to  contract,  and  did 
contract  in  the  form  required  by  law.  Dis- 
abilities to  contract  were  formerly  considered 
as  either  canonical  or  civil.  Consanguinity, 
affinity,  and  corporal  infirmity  were  canonical 
disabilities,  making  the  marriage  voidable, 
but  not  vpSQ  facto  void,  until  sentence  of 
nullity  bad  been  obtained.  The  last  of  these 
is  now,  however,  the  only  canonical  disability 
on  which  marriages,  otherwise  regular,  can  be 


declared  void.  The  others  have  by  statute 
been  declared  civil  disabilities,  which  make 
the  contract  void  aft  inUio.  Besides  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity,  there  are  three  other 
civil  disabilities  :  (1)  A  prior  marriage,  in 
which  case,  besides  the  penalties  consequent 
upon  it  as  a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is 
Toid.  (2)  Want  of  age,  which  is  sufficient 
to  avoid  all  other  contracts,  a  fortiori  it 
ought  to  avoid  this,  the  most  important 
contract  of  any  ....  But  it  is  never- 
theless so  far  a  marriage  that  if  at  the 
age  of  consent  the  parties  agree  to  con- 
tinue together,  they  need  not  be  married 
again.  (3)  Want  of  reason.  The  statute 
6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  85  provided  for  places 
of  religious  worship  being  registered  for  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,  aud  permits  of 
this  contract  being  entered  into  before  a 
registrar  of  marriages,  without  any  religious 
sanction  whatever.  But  whether  solemnized 
in  church,  celebrated  in  a  place  of  worship, 
'  or  entered  into  before  the  registrar,  a  marriage 
must  in  all  cases  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  certain  circumstances  of  publicity,  or  be 
entered  into  in  virtue  of  a  licence,  which  it 
obtainable  only  on  oath  being  made  that  there 
is  no  legal  impediment.  By  marriage  the 
legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  incorporated 
and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband, 
under  whose  protection  and  cover  she  per- 
forms everything,  and  is  therefore  called  in 
our  law-French  &  feme-covert,  f&mina  viro  co~ 
operta,  and  her  condition  during  her  marriage 
is  called  her  coverture.  Marriages  are  dis- 
solved by  death  or  divorce.  "  A  husband  can 
present  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  has  been 
guilty  of  adultery ;  and  a  wife  may  seek  the 
same  relief  on  the  ground  that  her  husband 
has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  or  bigamous 
adultery,  rape,  or  unnatural  crimes,  or  of 
adultery  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  would 
have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a  menso  et 
thoro,  or  of  adultery  coupled  with  desertion 
without  reasonable  excuse  for  two  years  and 
upwards."  (Macqueen.)  In  Scotland  marriages 
are  either  regular  or  irregular,  the  latter  being 
by  mere  consent  without  the  intervention  of 
a  clergyman,  the  parties  expressing  a  solemn 
acceptance  of  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  in 
writing  or  verbally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

1[  (1)  Communal  marriage  : 

Anthrop. :  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name  for  the 
condition  which  some  other  authors  call  He- 
tairism or  Promiscuity. 

"The  primitive  condition  of  man.  socially,  waa  on* 
In  which  marriage  did  not  exist,  or,  as  we  may  per- 
haps for  convenience  call  it,  of  communal  marrtape, 
where  all  the  men  and  women  in  a  small  community 
were  regarded  as  equally  married  to  one  another." — 
Lubbock:  Origin  of  CivHuation  (1882),  p  98. 

(2)  Complex  marriage:  The  domestic  relation- 
ship between  the  sexes  existing  in  the  Ameri- 
can sect  calling  themselves  Perfectionists. 

"•The  central  domestic  fact  of  the  household  is  the 
complex  marriag?  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and 
to  all :  a  rita  which  is  to  he  understood  as  taking  place 
ou  the  entrance  of  every  "«w  member,  whether  mal* 
or  female,  into  association  ;  and  which  Is  said  to  con 
vert  the  whole  body  into  one  marriage  circle:  every 
man  becoming  the  husband  and  brother  of  every  wo- 
man ;  every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  of  every  man." 
— Bepworth  Dixon  :  Spiritual  Wivei. 

(3)  Marriage  by  Capture : 

Anthrop.:  "Th«  practice  of  getting  wives 
by  theft  or  force"  (McLennan :  Studies  i» 
Anc.  Hist.,  p.  41).  Two  notable  cases  are  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  (Liv.,  i.  9)  and  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  by  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  (Judges  xx., xxi.)  (SeeSmith:  .*"" 
Diet.,  s.v.  Marriage  ) 

"  Sfarriage  by  capture  is  the  third  form  of  marrli 
specially  recognised  by  ancient  Hindoo  law."— i 
bock  ;  Origin  of  Civilisation  (1882),  p.  108. 

^f  Obvious    compounds  :     Marriage  •  6 
marriage-day,  marriage-hour,  marriage-tie. 

marriage-articles,  5.  pi.  The  same  M 
MARRIAGE-CONTRACT. 

marriage-bed,  s.  The  bed  appropriated 
to  a  man  and  woman  on  their  marriage. 

marriage-bell,  s.  Joy-bells  rung  on  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marri< 

Byron :  Childe 

*  marriage  brokage,  s.  A  considera- 
tion paid  for  arranging  a  marriage.  It  i* 
illegal,  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

t  marriage  -  broker,  s.  One  who  ar- 
ranges or  contrives  marriages. 

marriage -contract,   s.     The  contract 

or  agreement  on  which  a  marriage  is  founded. 


boll,  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ph  --?  C 
-elan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tlon,   sion  -  .thun.    -tious,    clous,  -slous  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,   Ac.  --  bel.  rteL 
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marriageable— marrymuffe 


marriage- favor,  «.  A  wedding-faTor; 
a  knot  or  bunch  of  white  ribbons  or  flowers 
worn  at  a  wedding. 

marriage  license,  a.  A  license  for  the 
solemnization  of  a  marriage.  Marriage  licenses 
differ  in  the  different  states,  in  some  no  license 
Vlng  required,  while  others  have  strict  license 
requirements.  This  diversity  of  laws  opens 
the  way  to  evasion  of  the  laws  of  any  particular 
state.  Thus  the  license  law  of  Pennsylvania  is 
evaded  by  crossing  the  Delaware  and  contract- 
ing an  unlicensed  marriage  in  New  Jersey. 

<i  In  England  licenses  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Special  license,  granted  only  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  dispenses  with  all 
restrictions  as  to  time  or  place.     It  is  granted 
as  a  right  to  peers,  &c.,  and  as  a  favor  to  other 
persons 

2.  Ordinary  license,  granted  by  the  Bishop 
of  a  dfocese,  through  a  surrogate.    It  dispenses 
with  the  publication  of  banns.     A  declaration 
must  be  made  that  no  impediment  exists,  and 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  district  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be 
solemnized  is  required  for  "  the  fifteen  days 
last  past,*1  before  the  issue  of  the  license, 

3.  License  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar. 
This  license  applies  to  any  building  registered 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Declaration 
u  to  impediments,  and  residence  of  one  of  the 
persons,  are  required. 

marriage-lines,  s.  pL  A  common  name 
for  a  marriage  certificate. 

"  I  took  out  of  my  tx*oni  ...  my  marriayt-lintt." 
R*nie :  Clouttr  A  I/earth,  oh.  IT. 

marriage-portion,  *.  A  portion  given 
to  a  woman  on  her  marriage  ;  a  dowry. 

marriage -settlement,  s.  An  arrange- 
ment usually  made  before  marriage,  and  in 
consideration  of  it,  whereby  a  jointure  is  se- 
cured to  the  wife,  and  portions  to  the  children, 
in  the  event  of  the  husband's  death. 

marriage-vow,  *.  The  vow  taken  by 
the  man  or  woman  at  their  marriage. 

mar  -riage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  marriage ;  -able.} 
1.  Fit  for  marriage ;  of  age  to  be  married . 

"The  proportion  of  children  which  any  marrtafte- 

*U«  man  or  woman  may  be  presumed  shall  have." — 
Oraunt :  OiUi  <tf  Mortality. 

*  2.  Suited  or  suitable  for  close  union. 

"They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm  ;  she,  spoused,  About  him  twine* 
Her  marriageable  arms."          Milton  :  P.  L,,  v.  217. 

tmar'-riage-a-ble-ness, s.  [Eng.  marriage- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
marriageable. 

mar'-ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MARRY,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  United  in  marriage. 

"  The  -married  offender  incurs  a  crime  little  short  of 
perjury."—  Paley:  Moral  I'hHov>)Ay,  bk.  111.,  oh.  iv. 

2.  Formed  or  constituted  by  marriage  ;  con- 
jugal :  as,  the  married  state. 

*  3.  Joined,  concordant,  in  harmony 

"  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydiai)  ain, 
Married  to  Immortal  verse." 

Milton:  VAUtoro. 

^  Harried  Women's  Property  Act: 
Law :  lu  most  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  the  earnings  of  a  married  woman 
are  to  be  deemed  her  own  separate  property, 
as  are  her  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  husband  is  not 
liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife,  contracted  be- 
fore marriage,  but  the  wife  is  liable  to  be  sued 
and  her  separate  property  taken  to  satisfy 
those  debts. 

*  mar'-rf-er,  «.    [Eng.  marry,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  marries. 

*mar'-r6n,*mar-roonfa.&s.  [MAROON, a.] 

mar'-  ron,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pyrotech. :  A  paper  box  strongly  wrapped 
with  twine  and  filled  with  powder ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and 
is  fired  by  a  piece  of  quickmatch  projecting 
externally. 

mar'-r6t,  morre,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Alca  impennit. 
the  Great  Auk.  [AUK.] 

mar -row  (1),  *  mar-ow,  *mar-we, 
marughe,  *  marwhe,  *  mary,  «.  [A.S. 

mearh ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  merg  =  marrow,  pith ; 


IceL   mergr ;    Sw.  merg ;    Dan,  maro  ;    Ger. 
mark;   M.  H.  Ger.  marc;  O.  H.  Ger.  marag ; 
Wei.  mer;  Cor.  man*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LU. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  One  of  the  harde  bones  knockeu  they 
The  mary."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,477. 

2.  Fig.:   The   essence,  the  pith,  the   best 
part. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  A  Phystol. :  Medulla  or  fat  filling 
the  large  internal  cavities  of  the  various  bones, 
especially  In  the  cavities  of  the  long  ones,  In 
the  spongy  tissue,  and  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  these  and  the  short  rounded  ones.     It 
is  an  oily  fluid  contained  in  bundles  of  vesicles. 

2.  Bot. :  [1  2  (1)]. 

TT 1.  Spinal  Marrow  : 
Anat. :  The  spinal  cord  (q.v.). 
2.  Vegetable  marrow: 
Botany : 

(1)  Cucitrbita  ovifera.    It  has  greenish -yellow 
flowers.     Its  native  country  is  Persia,  out  it 
is  cultivated  in  many  other  countries,  Britain 
not  except ed.    It  is  tender  and  sweet.    It  is 
boiled  when  half  ripet  and  served  with  sauce ; 
or  it  is  gathered  young,  and  fried  in  batter. 

(2)  Persea  gratistirna. 

Marrow  Controversy,  *. 

Scottish  Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  regard- 
Ing  an  old  book  called  the  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity,  written  by  a  Puritan  soldier  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  recommended  in  the 
year  1717  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Boston.  It  was 
re-published  in  1718  by  the  Rev.  James  Hog  of 
Carnock,  with  a  preface  from  his  pen.  Some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
especially  Principal  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrews, 
objected  to  its  teachings.  The  moderate  party 
were  against  the  volume,  the  evangelical 
party  in  its  favour.  It  was  condemned  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1720.  A  representa- 
tion was  given  in  by  twelve  ministers  in  1721, 
with  a  petition  that  the  act  of  condemnation 
might  be  withdrawn.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  controversy  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  ultimately  led,  in  1733,  to  the 
deposition  of  four  ministers,  and  that  again  to 
the  creation  of  the  Secession  Church.  [RECES- 
SION.] 

Marrow-men,  ».  pi. 

Scottish  Church  Hist. :  The  twelve  ministers 
who  signed  the  petition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly against  the  condemnation  of  the  Mar- 
row of  Modern  Divinity.  [MARROW  CONTRO- 
VERSY.) They  are  known  also  as  the  Twelve 
Brethren  and  the  Representers. 

mar  row  bone,  *  mart-bone,  *  mar  ie  - 
bone,  *  mary-bone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :    A    bone   containing   marrow,    or 
boiled  to  extract  the  marrow. 

"  A  coke  they  liadden  with  hem  for  the  nones. 
To  boile  the  chickeues  and  the  marts  bone*. 

Chnucer  :  C.  T.,  88X. 

2.  Fig.  (PI.) :  The  bones  of  the  knees ;  the 
knees.     (In  this  sense  by  Some  taken  as  a 
corruption  of  Mary-bones,  in  allusion  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  by  kneeling.) 

"  He  fel  upon  his  maribonet.  A  pitteously  prayd  me 
to  f orgeve  him."— Sir  T.  Jton :  (Forte*,  p.  727. 

marrow-Cat,  t.  A  kind  of  large,  rich 
pea. 

morrow-pudding,  s.    A  pudding  made 

from  beef  marrow,  or  vegetable  marrow. 

marrow  -  spoon,  s,  A  long,  narrow 
spoon  for  extracting  marrow. 

marrow- squash,  5.  An  American  name 
for  the  vegetable  marrow.  [MARROW  (IX  *., 

mar'-row  (2X  ».    (Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr. 

mart,  from  Lat.  martins  =  a  husband.]     A 
match,  a  mate,  a  partner ;  one  of  a  pair. 

"  He  saw  that  he  wasna  to  get  Die  Vernon  for  his 
marrow."— Scott :  Bob  /tog,  ch.  XXXT. 

mar'-row  (i),  v.t.   [MARROW  (i),  $.]   To  fill, 
as  with  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

mar'-row  (2),  v.t.    (MARROW  (2),  *.]    To  as- 
sociate  with,   to  equal ;    to  fit  exactly,  to 

match. 

mar-row-ish,  o.     [Eng.  marrow;  -ith.]    Of 
the  nature  of  marrow ;  resembling  marrow. 

"  A  toft,  marrovrith,  and  white  substance,  IDE  endnd 
of  the  purest  part  of  teed  and  spirit*,"— flurton  : 
Anatomy  o/ JfrfancAoif,  p.  19. 


*  mar  -row-less  (11,  a.     [Eng.  marrow  (1),  «.  ; 

-less.]    Wanting  or  devoid  of  marrow. 

"  Thy  bones  are  marrowlttt,  thy  blood  is  cold.* 

ShaXitp*  :  Macbeth,  111.  4. 

*  mar'-row-le'ss  (2),  a.    [Eng.  marrow  (2),  s.  ; 
-leas.]    That  cannot  be  matched  or  equalled  ; 
unequalled,  incom  parable. 


,  a.     [Eng.  marrow;  -y.J    Full  of 
marrow  ;  pithy,  like  marrow. 

V  A  marrowy  like  substance  with  greenish  veins  in- 
tenperaed."—  Grntnger;  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  L  (Note  om 
ver.  46.) 

mar-ru'-bl-dse,  $.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  mam*. 
b(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Labiate,  tribe  Stache*. 

mar-ru'-bi-In,  s.     [Eng.  marrutii(um)  ;  -in 

(CAm.).] 

Chem.  :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
white  horehound  (Alarrubium  vulgare)  by 
means  of  boiling  water.  It  is  almost  insol- 
uble in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  From  its  alcoholic  solution  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  from  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion in  rhombic  plates.  It  melts  at  160°  ;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  partially  decomposed, 
giving  off  irritating  vapours. 

mar'-  ru-bl  urn,  s.  [Lat  a=  the  horehound.) 
Bot,  :  White  Horehound  ;  the  typical  genut 
of  the  family  Harrubidae  (q.v.).  Tne  calyx  it 
ten-toothed  ;  the  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  the  two  anterior  or  lower 
ones  the  longest.  Thirty  species  are  known, 
They  are  from  the  temperate  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Mamtbium  rulgarr, 
the  Common  White  Ilorehouud,  is  a  well- 

known  plant.      [HOKBHOUND.] 

mor'-rum,  mir  ram,  *.    [Norfolk  dialect.] 

Bot.  :  Ammophila  arenaria,  called  also 
Psamma  arenarium,  formerly  Arundo  arenaria. 

marr  urn  grasses,  *.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Grasses  whose  creeping  suckers  and 
tough  entangled  roots  bind  together  the  loose 
moving  sand  of  the  sea  coast,  as  Ammophila 
arenaria. 

mar  -ry,  *  mar  1  en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  marier. 
from  Lat.  >/wtrito  =  (l)  to  give  a  woman  ib 
marriage,  (2)  to  take  a  woman  In  marriage, 
from  martins  =  a  husband,  from  mas  (geult. 
marie)  =  &  male;  8p.  maridar;  ItaL  maniart,] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  unite  in  marriage    or  wedlock  ;  to 
join  for  life  as  man  and  wife  ;  to  constitute 
husband  and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or 
customs  of  the  country. 

"What!  •hall  the  curate  controul  met  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself."—  Ooy  :  H'fcaf 
tfyecaUUt 

(2)  To  give  or  dispose  of  In  marriage  or 

wedlock. 

"  Would  I  had  n«rer  marrUd  toy  daughter  there.' 
Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  IL  L 

(3)  To  take  as  husband  or  wife  :  as,  A  man 
miirries  a  woman,  or  a  woman  marries  a  man. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  write  intimately  or  closely  ; 
to  join,  to  associate. 

"  Marrying  his  sweet  noats  with  their  silver  sound." 
Broumc  ;  Britanniat  PattoToit.  bk.  i.,  s.  ft. 

It  Naut.  :  To  splice. 

"To  many,  In  splicing  rope*,  is  to  loin  one  rope  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  which  is  per- 
formed by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  together,  and 
then  attaching  them  by  wortalug."—  falconer.  In 
Annandale. 

B.  Intransitive  .' 

1.  To  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  or 
wedlock  ;  to  take  a  husband  or  wife. 

"  I  will  marry  one  d»y." 

Shaketp.  :  C0n*dy  o/  *rrffn.  IL  L 

*  2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  with  or  to. 
"  I'll  to  the  doctor  ;  be  hath  my  good  will. 

And  none  but  he  to  mtirry  with  Nan  Page.* 

SJtaJcesp.  :  Jtirry  Wiw  o/  Windsor.  IT.  4 

*  mar'-rjk  exclam.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mary,  from 
the  practice  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary.) 
Indeed,  forsooth. 

"  Yea,  marry,  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart* 

Cowper;  Spittle  to  Jottph  BM. 

mir  -ry  log,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [MAEBV,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adj.  :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  marry] 

as,  a  marrying  man. 

mar"  -  r$  -  mtiffe,  «.  [Etyra.  doubtfuL]  A 
coarse  common  cloth. 


fite,  fat,  fibre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptf 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  vule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «vo>  =  e;ey  =  a;qn  =  kw. 


II 


[Lat.,  from  an  older  and  poetical 

form  Mavora.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :   The    god  of  war.     His 
mother  was  Juno.    He  was  6ften  represents! 

a  nude  old  man,  with  a  shield,  a  helmet, 
1  a  pike.  He  was  seated  in  a  chariotdrawn 
two  furious  horses.  The  horse,  the  wolf,  the 
_.  ie,  the  vulture  among  animals,  and  the 
;-grass  among  plants,  were  sacred  to  him. 

2.  Astron. :   One  of   the  superior    phtiicts 
ited  between  the  earth  on  the  one  side 
the  vast  cluster  of  asteroids  on  the  other. 

mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  141  millions 
miles,  and  at  times  it  is  only  35  millions  of 
les  from  the  earth.  It  revolves  round  the 
a  few  minutes  under  687  days,  and  rotates 
its  axis  in  24  hours,  37  minutes,  22'73  se- 
ids.  Its  equatorial  diameter  is  about  4,200 

lies,  its  polar  about  seventy  less.  Its  mass  is 
ibout  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth.  When  at  its 
preatest  distance  from  the  earth  its  telescopic 
diameter  is  less  than  four  seconds  of  arc,  but 
when  nearest  this  is  increased  to  twenty-four 
•econds,  hence  the  planet  varies  greatly  in 
brightness.  Mr.  Dunkin  mentions  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  Mars  the  spring  lasts 
191  Martial  days,  summer  181  days,  autumn 
149  days,  and  winter  147 ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  spring  and  summer  taken  together 
are  seventy-six  days  shorter.  Prof.  Phillips, 
of  Oxford,  has  shown  that  the  great  inter- 
change of  atmospheric  humidity  which  must 
necessarily  take  place  periodically  between  the 
two  poles  tends  to  produce  violent  hurricanes. 

Viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  Mars  appears  of 
a  uniformly  red  and  fiery  tint;  but  looked  at 
through  a  powerful  telescope  the  ruddy  colour 
is  found  to  be  confined  to  certain  definite  areas, 
which  are  therefore  believed  to  be  continents 
having  "an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil, 
like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  on  the 
earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars,  only  more  decided"  (Herschel:  Astron., 
§  510).  Contrasted  with  these  red  portions 
others,  by  a  general  law  of  optics,  appear 
greenish,  and  are  considered  to  be  seas. 
Around  the  poles  are  "  brilliant  white  spots," 
which  have  been  conjectured,  with  some  prob- 
ability, to  be  snow  and  ice  "as  they  disappear 
when  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  are  greatest  when  just  emerging  from  the 
long  night  of  their  polar  winter.  The  snow- 
line  then  extends  to  about  six  degrees  (rec- 
koned on  a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the 
pole  "  (/bid).  Mr.  Huggins's  researches  with 
the  spectroscope  confirm  Sir  John  Herschel's 
view  of  the  reason  the  planet  has  a  ruddy 
tint.  In  1877,  Prof.  Aeaph  Hall,  of  the  Ob- 
wrvatory  at  Washington,  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  Washington  refracting  telescope,  dis- 
covered that  Mars  had  two  satellites.  The 
nearest  is  believed  to  be  from  23  to  25  miles 
in  diameter,  and  revolves  about  4,000  miles 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  in  a  period  of 
7  hours,  89  minutes.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  period  of  rotation  of  Mars  itself,  and  con- 
stitutes a  unique  fact  in  the  solar  system, 
which  has  furnished  forcible  corroboration  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  tides.  The 
other  satellite  is  believed  to  be  about  T8  miles 
in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  about  12,500  miles 
from  the  surface,  in  30  hours,  17  minutes. 

*  3.  Chem, :  An  old  term  for  iron. 

4.  Her. :  A  name  for  the  colour  gules  or  red, 
on  the  coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

mar  sa  la,  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  of  a  sherry 
character," made  at  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

mars  den  I  a,  *.  [Named  after  William 
Marsden,  Esq.,*F.R.S.  (1756-1836),  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  an  Oriental  scholar,  and 
author  of  a  history  of  Sumatra.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacete,  tribe 
Stapeliw.  Marsdenta  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Burmah,  yields  a  blue  dye  like 
indigo.  M.  Roylei,  a  Himalayan  species,  af- 
fords a  fibre  of  which  fishing  nets  and  strong 
ropes  are  made.  Thu  unripe  fruit  is  powdered 
and  given  as  a  cooling  medicine.  M.  tena- 
cissvma  fnrnishea  Rajmahal  fibre  (q.v.).  The 
plantgrowsiu  India  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

Marseillais  (as  Mar  sa  ya';  fern.  Mar- 
seillaise, as  Mar-sa-yaz'),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  pertaining  to 
Marseilles. 

B.  As  substantive. : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Marseilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Marseillaise)  :  The  same  as 
MARSEILLAISE  HYMN  (q.v.). 


Mars— marshal 

Marseillaise  hymn.  5.  A  song  written 
by  Ronget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  artillery  in 
the  garrison  of  Stras>xmrg  in  17C2.  It  received 
its  title  from  having  been  sung  by  a  party  of 
the  Marseillaise  Club  as  they  entered  Paris 
on  the  invitation  of  Madame  Roland  ;  the 
song,  though  less  sanguinary  in  sentiment 
than  most  of  the  songs  of  the  Revolution,  was 
employed  as  accompaniment  to  many  of  the 
horrible  deeds  of  that,  and  of  later  periods, 
and  by  association  become  dangerous  enough 
to  be  included  among  the  songs  prohibited  to 
be  sung  in  France  under  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Bonapartes.  The  tune  to  which  it  is 
set  by  the  author  of  the  words,  contains  pro- 
gressions so  unusual  in  popular  songs,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  its  general  adoption. 

marsh,  *  mersche,  5.  [A.S.  mersc  =  a  marsh, 
for  Hieriso  =  full  of  meres  or  pools,  from  mere 
=  a  mere,  a  pool ;  Low  Ger.  marsch;  Low  Lat. 
marisci/4.]  A  tract  of  low  land  occasionally 
or  usually  covered  with  water ;  a  fen,  a  bog, 
a  swamp,  a  morass.  [MARISH.] 

"  Your  low  m«ulowi  And  mttrA-l*adt  you  need  Dot 
l*y  up  till  April,  except  the  spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  >nnrthes  Tery  poachy."—  Mortimer  ;  Buibttndry, 

marsh-beetle,  s. 

Bot. ;  Typha  latifolia,  called  also  Marsh- 
pestle. 

marsh-bred,  a.     Bred  or  produced   in 

marshes. 

marsh  centaury,  s. 
Bot.:   The  Least  Gentian,  Cicindelia  Jlli- 
forrnis. 

marsh  cinqucfoil,  *. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  Coma-rum,  formerly  Coma- 
rum  palustre,  a  British  rosaceous  plant  with 
five  to  seven  leaflets,  and  dark  purplish-brown 
flowers. 

marsh  crocodile,  >. 

ZooL :  Crocodilus  palustris,  found  In  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  at  Malabar,  Madras, 
and  in  Ceylon.  Its  snout  is  covered  with 
numerous  small  irregular  prominences(whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  C.  bombifrons),  and  the 
space  between  the  eyes  is  deeply  concave.  It 
is  worshipped  by  some  religionists,  and  near 
Karachi  are  some  hot  springs  swarming  with 
these  saurians,  which  know  the  fakirs  who 
feed  them. 

marsh-elder,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opulut. 

marsh-flower,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Limnanthemum. 

marsh-gas,  .-•. 

Chem. :  CH4  =  Cg3,  methane.    Light  car- 

buretted  hydrogen,  hydride  of  methyl,  a  hydro- 
carbon gas  very  abundant  in  nature.  It  is 
evolved  from  stagnant  water,  and  great  quanti- 
ties are  given  off  in  coat-pits  where  it  is  known 
as  the  fire-damp  of  the  miners.  It  is  one  of  the 
usual  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  organic  matters.  It  may  be  formed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  alkaline  acetate  with  a  hy- 
drated  alkali.  Of  all  known  compounds  it  is 
the  richest  in  hydrogen,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter,  is  the  lightest  known  gas 
(sp.  gr.  '5576,  air  =  1).  It  is  colourless,  witfi- 
out  taste  or  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 
In  water  and  alcohol  it  is  sparingly  soluble. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  of  com- 
pounds. 

marsh-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  [MUDFISH]. 

marsh-harrier,  .•••. 

Ornith. :  Circus  ceruginosus,  a  handsome  rap- 
torial bird,  about  twenty-four  inches  in  length. 
It  frequents  marshy  places,  and  always  builds 
near  water.  Small  snakes,  frogs,  wounded 
birds,  eggs,  and  nestlings  unable  to  fly,  form 
the  main  part  of  the  food  of  this  bird.  The 
species  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in  the 
Old  World  ;  it  is  common  in  Cambridgeshire, 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  parts  of  Wales. 
[HARRIER.] 

marsh-hen,  mud-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Itallus  virginianus,  the  Virginia 
Rail. 

"Juplt*r  .  .  .  buttled  About  to  prepare  some  marik- 
\cn*  for  tapper.  '—Pot :  The  Gold  Bug. 

marsh-land,  *.  Marshy,  swampy  land ; 
a  marsh. 
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m».rsh  mallow,  s. 

1.  Hot.;    The  genus  Althaea,  and  specially 
AUhrsa  ojficinalis.      It  is  a  softly  pubescent 
plant,  with  axillary  cymes  of  large  rosy  leave* 
A    native  of   Europe   and    Asia  in  marshes 
near  the  sea.    A  decoction  of  the  roots  and 
other  parts  yields  a  tasteless,  colourless,  muci- 
lage.    Used  as  a  demulcent  for  children,  and 
in  cases  of  irritation, 

2.  Comm. :  A  popular  pasty  confection  made 
frum  the  marsh-mallow, 

marsh-marigold,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Caltha  (q.v.),  and  sr>eciallv 
Caltha  palnstris. 

"Bright  gowwi,  and  manh-marigold,  farewell. 
Wordtworth :  Farewell. 

marsh  miasma,  s.  Miasma  generated 
in  marshes,  the  normal  situation  from  which 
It  emanates.  (MIASMA.] 

marsh-nut,  5. 

Bot. :  The  Marking  nut,  Semecarpue  Ana~ 
cardium.  Called  also  Malacca-bean. 

marsh-pennywort,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v.X 
marsh-ringlet,  ». 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Ccenonympha  Davus, 
one  of  the  NymphalicUe.  It  is  tawny  with 
black  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  wings. 
It  is  found  in  June  and  July  on  moors  and 
mosses  in  Scotland  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

marsh-rosemary, *. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Statice  Lima- 
nium. 

marsh-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Halicornia,  (q.v.). 
[SALTWORT.] 

marsh-shrew,  «. 

Zool.  :  Sorex  palustris,  a  small  rodent  of 
North  America,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Hudson 
Bay  territory.  The  dentition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Crossopus,  to  which  it  ha*  fcosn  re- 
ferred by  some  writers. 

mar  sli  tit,  s. 

Ornith. :  Parus  pctiustrig,  common  round 
London. 


marsh-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  [KENYA: 

marsh-twayblade,  5. 

Bot. :  An  orchid,  Malaxis  paludosa. 


mar '-  shal,  *  mares-chal,  *  mar-i  schal, 
*  mar- schal,    *  mar-shall,  s.     [O.  FT. 

mareschal  (Fr.  marietta],'),  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
maraschalh  (M.  H.  Ger.  marshale ;  Ger.  mar- 
8chaU)  —  &n  attendant  upon  a  horse,  a  groom, 
a  farrier,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marah  —  a  war- 
horse,  and  scale  (A.8.  scealc;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
schalk)  =  a  servant.] 

*  1.  An  official  who  had  charge  of  horses  ;  & 
groom. 

*  2.  An  official  who  regulated  combats  in 
the  lists. 

"  UnAek'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marthal  by, 
Aa  knightly  ritea  require,  nor  Judge  to  try." 

Dryden:  Palawan  A  Arcite,  11.  IM. 

3.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a 
feast  or  assembly ;  one  who  arranges  and 
directs  the  order  of  a  procession,  &c. 

*  4.  A  harbinger,  a  pursuivant  ;  one  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and 
provide  entertainment. 

5.  A  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank  ;  * 
field-marshal. 

"  Great  marthal  to  Henry  the  Sixth  of  all  his  wan." 
Shaketp. :  \  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

6.  In  America  a  civil  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States- 
in  each  judicial  district,  and  answering  to  the 
sheriff  of  a  county.    His  duty  is  to  execute  all 
precepts  directed  to  him,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

7.  An   officer  of  any  private  society,  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  their  ceremonies  and  exe- 
cute their  orders. 

*  8.  A  leader,  a  guide. 

"  Reason  becomes  the  marAal  to  my  will." 

bhaketp. :  J/idtummer't  Xight't  Dr«im,  it  1 

H  (1)  Earl  Marshal  of  England  :  The  eighth 
officer  of  state  ;  the  title  is  hereditary,  being 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Earl  Mar- 
shal has  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chivalry 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  High  Con- 
stable. 


boll,  bo"y ;  p6tit,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exirt.    -ing. 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,    §ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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marshal— martagon 


*(2)  Earl  Marshal  (or  Mariscal)  of  Scotland  : 
An  officer  of  state  who  had  command  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  constable.  The  office  was 
held  by  the  family  of  Keith,  but  was  forfeited 
by  rebellion  in  1715. 

»  (3)  Knight  MarsJial,  *  Marshal  of  the  King's 
(or  Queen's)  Household  :  An  officer  whose  duties 
were  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  suits  between  those  of  the  royal  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is 
within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  round  the  royal 
palace. 

(4)  Provost-Marshal  :  [PROVOST). 

(5)  Marshal  of  the  Kintfs  (or  Queen's)  Bench  : 
An  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  prison  called 
the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  in  Southwark. 
The  office  waa  abolished  by  statute.  5  &  6  Vic- 
toria, c.  22. 

mar  shal,  v.t.    [MARSHAL,*] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  arrange  or  rank  in  order;  to  arrange 
suitably  ;  to  draw  up  or  dispose  in  order. 

"Hi«  Bteel  truncheon,  wared  on  high, 
Seemed  martttatling  the  iron  throng." 

Scott  :  Cadfotf  Cattl*. 

1  To  bring  together  ;  to  gather,  as  for  battle. 

"False  wizard,  a  vaunt!  I  hart  mariSatttd  mycUn.* 
Campbell  .•  Lin-Aitl'i  Warning. 

*  3.  To  direct  ;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

"  Thou  marthafftt  me  the  way  that  I  wa»  going." 

,SAa*-4p.  :  if  octet*,  it.  1. 

II.  Her,  :  To  dispose  in   order  the  several 
parts  of  an  escutcheon  or  the  coats  of  arms  of 

distinct  families. 

*  mar  shal  $y,  *  mar  shal-cle,  «.  [Eng. 
marshal,  s.  ;  -cy.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position 
of  a  marshal. 


"  Thin  offlot  forgo  of  the  . 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  JM. 

mar  Shal  lor,  s.  [Eng.  marshal;  -er.]  One 
who  marshals  or  disposes  in  proper  rank  or 

order. 

mar  Shall  -  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [MAR- 
SHAL, v.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  arranging  or  dis- 
posing in  due  rank  and  order. 

"  The  true  marshalling  of  the  (ietjreei  of  »overaigne 
honour  are  thwe."—  Bacon  :  Euayt  ;  Of  ffonour. 

*  mar  Shal-sea,  *.  [Eng.  marshal,  and  sea, 
see  —  a.  seat,  a  see.}  A  prison  in  Southwark 
belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, now  denominated  the  Queen's  prison. 

1  *  Court  of  Marsholsea  :  A  court  formerly 
held  before  the  steward  and  marshal  of  the 
king's  household,  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween the  king's  domestic  servants.  It  in- 
cluded two  courts  of  record  : 

(1)  The  original  court  of  marshalsea,  which 
held  plea  of  all  trespasses  committed  within 
the  verge,  that  is  within  a  circle  of  twelve 
miles  of  the  royal  palace. 

(2)  The  palace-court(q.v.)  created  by  Charles 
I.,  and  abolished  in  1849. 

mar  -shal  ship,  s.  [Eng.  marshal;  -ship.] 
The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  marshal. 

"With  htm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of 

mtnttfilthip.  a  coronet  on  hU  head."~SAa*«p.  :  Henry 
VI  It.,  IT.  1. 

marsh   wort,  *.     [Eng.  marsh,  and  wort.} 

Bot.  :  Oxycoccus  palustris, 
marsh  -y,  a.    [Eng.  marsh  ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  marsh,  bog,  or 
swamp  ;  boggy,  fenny,  swampy. 

"  No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  inarthy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  J/etainorphotet  L 

2.  Produced  or  growing  in  marshes  :   as, 
marshy  weeds. 

mar  sll  e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linueeus  after 
Count  F.  L.  Marsigli,  founder  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Bologna.] 

Bot.  :  Pepperworts  or  Rhizocarps,  the  typi- 
cal  genus  of  the  order  Marsileaceas  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  plants  growing  in  mud,  which 
have  a  creeping  rhizome,  filiform  leaf-stalks, 
supporting  a  compound  four-leaved  blade; 
capsules  stalked,  dehiscing  when  ripe,  with 
macrospores  and  microspores,  the  former  male 
the  latter  female.  Found  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Ac.  Marsilea  quadrifolia  is  an  Indian  water- 
plant  common  in  the  Punjaub  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  potherb  by  the 
natives. 


mar  sil-6  a   96  aa,  s.  pi,     [Mod.  Lat.  mar. 
site(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acerr.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alliance  Lyeo- 
podales.  It  consists  of  aquatic  plants  with  the 
root-stalk  or  stem  creeping,  the  leaves  filiform 
or  bearing  four  obovate  leaflets  with  circinate 
vernation.  Fructification  composed  of  coria- 
ceous oblong  or  globose  capsules  containing 
two  or  more  cells,  the  whole  formed  of  a 
metamorphosed  leaf.  Within  are  parietal  pla- 
centas, to  which  are  affixed  many  membranous 
sacs  enclosing  macrospores  and  microspores. 
Found  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Ac- 
cording to  BIT  Joseph  Hooker,  the  known 
genera  are  two,  species  forty.  Marsilea,  the 
typical  genus  (q.v.),  is  widely  distributed. 

[PlLULARIA.J 

mar-sD'-ly,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inven- 
tor.]   (See  the  compound.) 

marsilly-carrlage.  i.  A  naval  gun- 
carriage  having  no  fore  trucks,  the  front  tran- 
som resting  immediately  on  the  ship's  deck. 

mar  sip  -o  bran  -chl  i,  s.  pL     [Mod.  Lat.. 
from  Or.  ndfxriwos  (marsijxw)  =  a  pouch,  and 


=  a  fin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy.  :  Purse-gills  ;  an  order  of  fishes,  con- 
stituting Cuvier*«  Cyclostornata,  Miiller's  Cy- 
olostomi. 

mar  su   pi  al,  a.  ft  a.     [Lat.  martupifrm)  ; 
Bng.  adj.  suff.  -at] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  bag  or  pouch  ; 
having  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
supialia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  individual  belonging  to 
the  Marsupialia  (q.v.). 

marsupial  bones,  s.  pi 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Two  small  bones  springing 
from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  the  Internal  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  abdominal  muscles.  They  sup- 
port the  marsupial  pouch  in  the  Marsupialia. 

marsupial-sacs,  *.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Pouch-like  sacs  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  generative  apparatus  in  some 
Acalephse,  Crustacea,  and  Lamellibranchiate 
Molluscs.  (Owen.) 

ma  r  su  pi  a   li  a,  mar  su  pi  a  ta.  s.pl. 
[Lat.  marsupifum)  (q.v.);  neut.  pL,  adj.  suff. 
-alia,  -a/a.] 
1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Of  both  forms,  chiefly  the  first)  :  Marsu- 
pial or  Pouched  Animals.     Mammals  having 
a  marsupium  or  pouch.    Under  the  designa- 
tion  Marsupiata,   they   were   considered    by 
Cuvier  to  be  a  sub-division  of  his  order  Car- 
nassiers  (Carnivore),  although  their  teeth  were 
of  various  types,  and  many  were  vegetable 
feeders.    Some  have  an  analogy  to  the  I  rise  c- 
tivora,  others  to  the  Carnivora,  and  others  to 
the  Rodentia,  from  all  which  they  differ  in 
possessing  a  marsupium  or  pouch.    [MARSU- 
PIUM.]   They  are  now  generally  termed  Mar- 
supialia, and  elevated  into  a  sub-class,  called 
by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others,  Didelphia(q.v.). 
The  young  are  born  of  a  small  size  and  im- 
perfect in  condition,  but  are  transferred  to  the 
marsupium,  where  they  become  attached  to  a 
long  nipple  which  supplies  them  with  milk. 
There  is  evidently  in  this  arrangement  a  first 
faint  approach  to  the  oviparous  one  which 
characterizes    birds.      The    majority    of   the 
species   inhabit   Australia  and   its  adjacent 
islands,  though  the  Didelphidse  (Opossums) 
are  American. 

Viewing  the  Marsupialia  as  an  order,  Prof. 
Owen,  in  1839,  divided  them  into  five  tribes  : 
Sarcophaga,  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga,  Poe- 
phaga,  and  Rhizophaga.  Subsequently  he 
divided  them  by  their  dentition  into  the  Di- 
prodontla  and  the  Polyprodontia.  Dallas  and 
others  separated  them  into  the  Phytophagous, 
or  Plant-eating,  and  the  Rapacious  Marsu- 
pialia, the  latter  including  the  carnivorous 
and  the  insectivorous  families.  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan,  regarding  the  Marsupalia  as  an  order, 
divides  it  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Marsupiata 
(q.v.)  and  the  Monotremata. 

(2)  (Of  the  form  Marsupiata)  : 

(a)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  Marsu- 
pialia, now  Didelphia. 

(6)  According  to  Prof.  Martin  Duncan  and 
others,  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Marsupialia 
[1.]  He  includes  under  it  the  families  Macro- 
podidse,  Phascolomyidse,  Phalangistidte,  Pera- 
melidte,  Dasyuridas,  and  Didelphidse. 


2.  Palceont.  :  The  oldest  known  mammalian 
species,  Microltstes  antiquus,  is  believed  to  haTft 
been  Marsupial.  It  is  from  the  Upper  Trias. 
Others  occur  in  the  Keuper  of  Wurtemlmrg, 
the  Rhietic  rocks,  &c.  It  is  believed  that 
during  the  whole  Secondary  period  all  th« 
mammals  existing  were  Marsupial,  though 
analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  tha 
Mouotremata  will  yet  be  fouud. 

mar  su  pi  a  li  an,  a.  [Eng.  marntpiol; 
-idn.]  The  same  as  MARSUPIAL  (q.v.X 

mar-su'-pl-an,  a.  [Lat.  marsupi(u»i );  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an.,  The  same  as  MARsupiALfq.v.). 

mar-su-pi-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  marmpHum): 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -ata.]  [MARSUPIALIA.] 

mar  su'-pl-ato,  a.  &  i.  [Lat.  marsitpKum)  ; 
Eng.  sun*,  -ate*.]  The  same  as  MARSUPIAL  (q.v.)i 

mar  su  pi  6  cri  ni  tos,  «.  [Lat.  marn. 
j>ium  =  a  bag.  a  pouch ;  Qr.  «piW  (fcrinon) 
=  a  lily,  and  suff.  -Uu.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  the  arm» 
of  which  are  In  two  rows.  They  are  of  Silu- 
rian age. 

t  mar  sn  pite,  >.    [MAracprrn.] 

Pataxmt. :  Any  species  of  Marsnpites  (q.T.X 

mar  su  pi-tes,  s.  [Lat.  marrup(ium) ;  suit 
•ites.] 

Palaont.  :    Tortoise-encrinito,    the 
genus  of  the  family  Marsupitidte.     It  1 
Cretaceous  age. 

mar  su  pit  1  da,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  man%- 
piUes);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Palaont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 

mar  su  pi  um,  t.  [Lat.  marsupium  =  a 
pouch,  from  Qr.  napo-iViot/  (marsipion),  imp. 
trvniov  (marsupion)  =  a  little  pouch  ;  dimia. 
of  fj.d[xrnros,  fiopoviroc  (martipos,  martupot)  a 
a  bag  or  poach.) 

Compar.  Anat.  £  PhysioL  :  A  pouch  contain- 
ing teats  for  giving  milk  to  the  imperfectly 
developed  young  of  the  marsupial  animals  of 
the  sub-class  Didelphia. 

mar  syp- 1  an  thus,  s.  [Or.  papo-urot 
(manias)  =  a  purse,  and  ivtat  (anthos)  —  a 
a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiate,  family  Hyptlda 
(q.v.).  Marsypianlhus  hyptoida  Is  employed 
in  Brazil  for  medicating  baths. 

mart  (1),  malrt,  i.  [A  contraction  from 
Martinmas  (q.v.).j  A  fatted  cow,  or  what- 
ever animal  is  slaughtered  at  Martinmas  for 
winter  provision.  (Scotch.) 

"On  they  cam  out  to  {rather  marti  for  the  KarrUoo.* 
—Scoa:  Old  MortalUt.  ch.  nvii. 

mart  (2),  «.    [A  contract,  of  market  (q.r.).] 

1.  A  place  of  public  sale  or  traffic ;  a  market; 
a  market-place. 

"  If  any  born  at  EpheBiu 
Be  Men  at  HyraciiMn  marti  and  fain. 
He  diet."        SAatotp.  :  Comedy  of  Errvn,  L  L 

2.  Purchase  and  sale ;  bargain. 

"  I  play  a  merchant  a  part, 
And  venture  niadly  on  a  desp'rate  mart. 

SkaJtap. :  Taming  of  the  tArmi,  rJL 

3.  A  place  of  disposal ;  a  market. 

H  Letteri  of  mart :  Letters  of  marqa*. 
[MARQUE.] 

*  Mart  (3),  «.    [Lat.  Mars  (genit.  tfartit)  .  tit* 
god  of  war.) 

1.  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

2.  War,  warfare,  battle,  contest. 

•  mart,  r.<.  *  i.    [MART  (2), «.] 

A.  Tnins. :  To  traffic  in  ;  to  bay  or  selL 

"  To  sell  and  mart  your 

uttice^  f.tr  Knhl.  ' 
Shakejp. :  Jultui 
Catar,  ir.  8. 

B.  Intrnns. :  To 
deal,  to  traffic,  to 
trade. 

"A  nancy  itranger  in 

hia  court  to  mart, 
A*  in  a  stew." 

Xhakttp. :  Crmbf- 


UARTAOON-ULT. 


Bot. :  A  kind  of  lily,  LUium  Martagon.  Th» 
stems  are  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leavx 
are  petioled,  obovate,  lanceolate,  whorled,  th« 


mar     ta    gon,  s. 
[Fr.  &  Sp.  ;    Ital. 

martagonc,] 


l&te,  l&t,  faret  amidst,  wnat,  t^ll,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule.  Hill ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


II 


marte— martingale 
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upper  ones  linear  ;  the  flowers  erect,  racemose, 
drooping,   ]>ale  purple  or  white,  with  dark 
ised  papillae  and  red-brown  anthers.    Native 
continental  Europe,  naturalized  in  Britain. 
ie  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  Cossacks. 
martagon  lily,  s.    [MAKTAGON.J 
marte,  s.    [MART  (2),  s.] 

*  mar'-teX  v.t,     [Fr.  marteler,  from  martel ; 
Lat.  martelus,  marculus  =  a    little    hammer, 
dimin.  ofmarcus  =  a  hammer;  Ital.  martello.] 
To  strike,  to  hammer,  to  beat. 

"  Her  dreadful!  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 
Which  oil  tiia  helmet  mar  te  lied  so  hard," 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  viL  42. 

*  mar'-toT,  »•    [Fr.]    [MARTEL,  v.]   A  hammer. 

*  martel-de-fer.  &    A  hammer  ami  pick 
conjoined, 
used     by 

horse   sol-         , 
diers  In  the 
Middle  Ages 
to  break  and 
destroy  armou 
and  generally 
hung  at  the  sad- 
dle -  bow.     They 
were   sometimes 
furnished   with 
hooks  to  hold 
them  at  the  sad- 
dle-bow,  and  were 
perforated  to  re- 
ceive a  cord, 
which  could  be 
twisted  round 
the  hand   or 


MARTELS-DE-FER. 


»rist,   SO  that      ("om  '*•  OoodriA  Court  CW- 

the  weapon 


tec/ ion.) 


beaten  out  when 

the  soldier  was  engaged  in  fighting.     They 

were  sometimes  of  considerable  weight. 

mar  tc-line,  *-  [Fr.]  A  small  stone-ham- 
mer used  by  sculptors  and  marble-workers. 
It  is  pointed  at  one  end  and  square  or  dia- 
shapea  at  the  other. 

marteline  chisel,  s.  A  sculptor's  chisel, 
driven  by  a  mallet  or  hammer,  and  used  by 
artists  or  workers  in  marble. 

mar-teT-lo,  *.  [For  etym.  see  compound.] 
A  martello-tower. 

martollo  tower,  5. 

Fort.:  A  circular,  isolated  tower  of  masonry, 
erected  on  the  coast  of  a  country  as  a  protec- 
tion against  invaders.  The  name  was  originally 
given  to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  against  the  pirates  iu  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  (A.D. 
1519-1556).  By 
some  the  name 
is  derived  from 
the  practice  of 
giving  warn  in  j 
of  the  approacl 
of  an  enemy  by 
striking  a  bell 


MARTELLO-TOWER. 


with  a  hammer  ;  by  others  from  Mortella 
Bay,  Corsica,  where  a  tower  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  taken  by  an  English  naval  force 
in  1794,  after  a  prolonged  resistance.  The 
tower  is  usually  about  40  feet  in  height, 
having  two  stories,  and  a  shell-proof  roof 
with  a  41-foot  parapet.  The  walls  are  5} 
feet  thick  ;  the  lower  story  is  for  stores, 
magazine,  and  retreat ;  the  second  is  a  case- 
mate with  embrasures  ;  the  roof  is  armed  en 
barbette  with  a  traversing  gun,  under  a  bomb- 
proof. There  are  martello-towers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  south  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Jersey, 
within  range  of  each  other.  The  entrances 
are  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground, 
and  the  tower  has  a  ditch  and  glacis.  They 
are  now  of  little  value  as  coast  defences. 

mar'-tSn  (IX  '•    [MARTIN.] 

mar  ten  (2),  *  mar-tern,  *  znar-ter.  i. 

[Fr.  martre ;  cf.  Ital.  martora;  Sp.  marta,  from 
Low  Lat  *  marturis,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger. 
marder;  cogu.  with  A.S.  meardh  =  a  marten.] 


ZooL  :  The  popular  English  name  for  any 
individual  of  Cuvier's  sub-genus  Mustela(q.v.), 
or  of  Nilssou's  Martes.  They  are  limited  to 
the  northern  portion  of  both  hemispheres, 
ranging  southwards  as  far  as  35°  W.  in  America ; 
one  species,  the  Indian  Marten,  occurs  in 
Java.  The  species  are  very  similar  in  their 
habits,  arboreal,  and,  as  a  rule,  carnivorous, 
though  less  so  than  the  Weasels  (q.v.).  Ac- 
cording to  Rolleston  (Journ.  Anal.  <fr  Phys., 
ii.  47),  the  Common  European  Marten  "was 
functionally  the  *  cat '  of  the  ancients."  But 
it  is  as  fur-yielding  animals  that  the  Martens 
are  most  important,  and  vast  numbers  are 
taken  every  year  to  supply  the  wants  of  civili- 
sation. The  finest  fur  comes  from  the  highest 
latitudes,  principally  from  North  America 
and  Siberia.  The  American  "  Pekan  "  ( Muttfla 
pennanli)  is  the  largest  species.  M.  ziMlmi, 
the  European  Sable,  ia  the  most  valuable 
species.  There  are  several  other  species,  such 
as  the  Pine  Martin,  the  Beech  Martin,  Ac. 
[MARTES,  MUSTELA,  SABLE.] 

"  The  generic  name  of  the  martini.  In  modern  loolo- 

gical  works  oscillates  between  Martes  and  MosUla." 

—Prof,  J-lover,  In  Mncyc.  Brit.,  xr.  574. 

mar'-tes,  ».    [Lat.] 

Zool. :  Nilsson's  name  for  the  genus  Mustela 
(q.v.). 

*  mar'-t&ct,  *.      [Eng.  mar,  and  text  (q.v.V] 
A  blundering  or  ignorant  preacher ;  one  who 
perverts  the  meaning  of  words. 

mar'-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  *  mar-shall,  a.  ft  s. 
[Fr.  martial,  from  Lat.  martialis  =  pertaining 
to  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  Sp.  martial;  Ital. 
marziale,] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  war ;  suited  to  war ;  mili- 
tary. 

"The  shepherd's  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed." 
Wordnoorth;  Excurtion,  bit.  viL 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  war; 
opposed  to  civil. 

"  Now  martial  law  commands  as  to  forbear." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  vii.  852. 

3.  Given  to  war,    fond  of   war  ;   warlike, 
brave. 

"  A  maid,  and  be  BO  martial  t  "—SkaJutp. :  I  Henry 
TV.,  H.  1. 

4.  Suited  for  soldiers. 

"  My  youthful  peers  before  my  e>es  .  . 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sporta."         Wordnoorth ;  Laodamia. 

t  5.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  planet 
Mars ;  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars. 
"  The  nature,  of  the  fixed  stars  are  .  .  .  esteemed 
martial  or  jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby 
they  answer  these  planets."— Browne :  Vulgar  Kr- 
roun,  bk.  vi..  ch.  xiv. 

*  6.  Having  the  properties  of  iron,  called 
by  old  chemists  Mars. 

*'  Why  should  the  Chalybes  or  Btlboa  boast 
Their  harden'd  iron  ;  when  our  mines  jiroduca 
As  perfect  martial  ore?"  Phttipt :  Cider,  L 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier,  a  warrior,  a  raar- 
tialist, 

"  Like  sturdy  martial*," 

fuller:  David" »  Sinn*,  s.  3«. 

martial-law,  s.  An  arbitrary  kind  of 
law,  built  upon  no  settled  principles,  and 
having  no  immediate  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative sanction,  but  proceeding  directly  from 
the  military  power,  and  founded  only  upon 
paramount  necessity.  When  proclaimed  in 
any  district  it  includes  within  its  dominion 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  extends  to  matters  of 
civil  as  well  as  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is 
proclaimed  only  in  time  of  war,  insurrection, 
rebellion,  or  other  like  emergency. 

*  mar'  tial-ism  (tt  as  sh),  *.    [Eng.  martial  ; 

•ism,]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial 
or  warlike  ;  bravery ;  martial  exercise. 

*  mar'  tlal-ist.  *  mar  tial  list  (ti  as  ah), 

s.     [Eng.  martial;  -ist.}    A  warrior,  a  fighter, 
a  soldier. 

*  mar'-tial-ize  (ti  as  sh),  r.t.    [Eng.  martial ; 

-ire.]    To  render  martial. 

"  [I]  trained  htm  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martiallitt.* 

Beawn.  A  Flet.  :  Lawt  of  Candy,  r.  1. 

mar'  ttal-1^  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  martial; 
•ly.]  In  a  martial  manner. 

*'  Whilst  eyther  king  thus  martiaUy 
Defends,  and  did  offend." 

Warner:  Albiant  England,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  xxl. 

"mar'-tial-ness  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  martial; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial ; 
martialism. 

mar'-tin  (1),  *.     [Fr.,  a  proper  name  applied 


to  various  birds  and  animals ;  thus,  martin- 
pgcheur  =  a  kingfisher  ;  oiseau  de  S.  Martin  » 
the  ring-tail  or  hen-harm.  (Cotgrave.),~] 

Ornith, :  Hirundo  urbica  (Linn.),  Chelidon 
urbica  of  later  ornithologists,  the  Common  or 
House  Martin.  Like  its  congener,  the  Swal- 
low, which  it  closely  resembles,  it  builds  a 
mud-nest  under  the  eaves  of  houses  and  barns, 
but  it  differs  from  the  Swallow  in  having  a 
conspicuous  white  band  across  the  lower 
back.  The  Sand  Martin  (H.  riparia)  is  pale 
brown  above  and  white  below.  It  hollows 
out  galleries  in  the  banks,  where  it  nests 
and  breeds;  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
British  Hirundines.  The  Sand  Martin  and 
the  House  Martin  are  both  birds  of  passage, 
arriving  in  spring  and  departing  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Cypselus  apus,  the  Swift 
(q.v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  Martin. 
The  Purple  Martin  of  America  is  Hirundo  (or 
Progne)  purpurea.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is 
almost  wholly  steel-blue;  the  female  is  duller 
in  colour  above,  brownish-gray  beneath.  Th« 
Fairy  Martin  of  Australia  is  Hirundo  Ariel. 

mar -tin  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grind- 
ing-tool  consisting  of  a  brass  plate  with  a 
flat  stone  facing.  An  opening  through  the 
plate  andjining  allows  sand  to  pass  through 
and  insinuate  itself  between  the  martin  and 
the  stone  which  is  being  ground ;  a  runner. 

*  mar'-tin  (3),  s.    [Flem.  =  an  ape.]    An  ape. 

"  Who  kuoweth  not  that  apes  men  martint  call  T" 
A  Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  Ditplactd,    (1589.) 

Mar  tin  (4),  «.    [A  proper  name.]    (See  tht 

compound). 

Martin's  shells,  s.  pi 

Ordn. :  Cast-iron  spherical  shells,  lined 
with  loam  and  cow-hair  and  filled  with  molten 
iron.  Used  as  incendiary  shells. 

*  mar'-tin-St  (1),  *.  [Fr. = a  dimin.  of  martin.! 

[MARTIN  (1).]  The  bird  called  the  Martin  (q.  vj 

"  If  they  should  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  could 
by  no  means  raise  themselves  any  more,  as  we  see 
those  birds  which  have  but  short  feet,  as  the  swift 
and  martinet,  with  difficulty  do."— /Cay;  On  (** 
Creation,  jrt.  L 

mar  -tin-et  (2),  «.  [After  General  Martinet, 
a  very  strict  officer,  whom  Voltaire  describes 
as  the  regulator  of  the  French  infantry  under 
Louis  XIV.] 

Mil.  :  A  strict   disciplinarian ;   an  officer 
who  exacts  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details 
of  discipline,  or  to  firm  and  fixed  methods. 
"  Our  Colonel's  self —whom  men  did  call 

The  veriest  martinet." 
Barham :  Ingoldtbjt  Legend* ;  Dead  Drummtr. 

mar   tin  et  (3),  mart  net,  s.    [Fr.] 

Xavt, :  A  small  line  on  the  leach  of  a  sail, 
to  assist  in  handling  it  in  furling. 

*  mar'-tin-et-ism,  *.     [Eng.   martinet  (2); 

-i  m.]  Rigid  or  severe  discipline ;  the  en- 
forcement of  strict  discipline. 

mar  -tin-gale,  mar  -tin-gal,  s.    [Fr.  mar- 
tingale, in  the  phrase,  chausses  a  la  martingaU 
=  an   oddly  -  made   kind    of 
breeches,   named  after  the 
Martigaux  (pi.  of  Marti- 
gal),  the  inhabitants  of 
a    place  called   Mar 
tigues,  in  Prov- 
ence ;v8p. 
martingal;  < 
Ital.  martin- 
gala  =an  old 
kind      of 
hose.] 

1.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  The  mar- 
tingale, in- 
vented by 
E  vangeliita, 
an  eminent 

1CARTTKOALC. 

Ionic  strap,  or 

thong  of  leather,  the  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
girth,  between  the  fore  legs,  and  the  other  to  the  bit. 
or,  which  is  the  better  way,  should  have  a  thin  mouth, 
piece  of  its  own." — Uerenyer  :  Bittory  of  Art  of  Bortt- 
manthip,  ch.  x. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  lower  stay  for  the  jib-boom  or  flying 
jib-boom.  The  martingale  of  the  former 
passes  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the 
dolphin -striker,  and  is  set  up  by  setting  taut 
the  back-ropes  of  the  latter.  The  flying  jib- 
boom  martingale  passes  from  the  end  of  the 
spar,  is  rove  through  the  end  of  the  dolphi*> 
striker,  and  is  set  up  in  the  head  of  the  ship 


boll,  bo^- ;  pout,  joltl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  - tion,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -Uons,  -sir^i  =^luU.    -hie,  -die,  6c.  —  bel,  deL 
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(2)  A  perpendicular  spar  under  the  bowsprit 
end,  for  guying  down  the  headstays  of  a  ship. 

(3)  Sport. :  A  gambling  terra  signifying  the 
doubling  of  stakes  again  and  again,  until  the 
player  wins.    (Thackeray:  Newcomes,  xxviii.) 

martingale-stays  or  guys, «.  pi. 
ffaut. :  Ropes  or  small  chains  stretched  to 
the  jib-boom  end  for  staying  it  down. 

Kar-ti'-ni,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

If  Martini-Henry  Rifle : 

Mil. :  The  infantry  fire-arm  with  which  the 
English  array  has  been  armed  since  1872.  It 
is  a  combined  weapon,  the  barrel  being  rifled 
on  Henry's  polygroove  system,  and  the  breech 
action  being  that  invented  by  Martini.  It  is 
a  hammerless  rifle  which  is  locked  by  the 
closing  of  the  breech  block,  which  drops 
downward  by  the  action  of  a  lever  that  rt-sts 
against  the  trigger-guard  when  the  breech  is 
closed.  The  action  of  opening  the  breech 
discharges  tb«  empty  cartridge,  which  is 
partly  formed  of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a  solid 
base-cup  containing  the  detonating  material, 
which  also  tends  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
powder-gas.  It  has  a  very  flat  trajectory,  a 
range  of  1,200  yards  for  aimed  fire,  can  dis- 
charge 25  unaimed  shots  per  minute,  has  good 
penetration,  owing  to  Its  long  bullet  being 
slightly  hardened  with  antimony,  and  rarely 
gets  out  of  order. 

Mar  tin  ique  (quo  as  k).  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Windward  Islands ;  It 
belongs  to  the  French. 

Martinique  frog,  s. 

Zoot. ;  Hy lodes  mart inicensis.  In  thin  species 
the  metamorphosis  takes  places  within  the 
egg.  When  the  young  burst  forth  they  are 
tiny  frogs,  with  a  tail,  which  is  soon  absorbed. 

Hor'-tln-fetf,  ».  pi    [For  etym.  0e«  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Russian  sect  which  rose  at 
Moscow  under  Catherine  II.,  taking  their 
name  from  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  who  intro- 
dnced  into  Russia  the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics. 
(Shipley.) 

MAT  tin  mas,  *  Tnnr-tin-nittMO,  *  mar  - 
til-mas,  *  mar  ty  mease,  «.  [Com- 
pounded of  the  proper  name  Martin,  and 
Bug.  moss.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  llth 
of  November. 

"  Families  laid  In  their  stock  of  wUt  provision,  then 
called  Martinma*  beet  "—Macaulay:  Bitt.Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

mar '-tins -ite,  s.      [Named  after  Martins  of 
Halle;  suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  martinsit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  salt  (q.T.)  containing  9'02 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.     Found  at 
fetassfurth,  Prussia. 

2.  The  same  as  KIESERITE  (q.T.). 

•  mar  -tire,  *  mar  tere,  *.    (MARTYR,  «.] 

1.  A  martyr. 

2.  Martyrdom.    (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 

*  mar-tire, «.(.  &  i.    [MARTYR,  ».] 

mar-tite,  *.  [Said  to  be  named  after  the 
planet  Mars,  whose  sign  is  the  sign  of  iron, 
but  more  probably  after  Martius  the  traveller, 
who  brought  it  first  from  Brazil ;  Gar.  martit.] 
Min. :  A  sesquioxide  of  iron  crystallizing  in 
the  isometric  system,  in  octahedrons  like 
magnetite ;  also  massive.  Hardness,  6  to  7  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-809  to  4-832;  lustre,  subraetallic ; 
streak,  reddish-  or  purplish-brown  ;  fracture, 
conchoidaL  Non-magnetic.  Has  been  re- 
garded as  a  pseudomorph  after  magnetite 
(q.v.),  but  this  view  has  been  questioned, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  very  extensive  beds 
and  masses  of  this  mineral  which  present  no 
evidence  of  pseudomorphic  action.  Dana  in- 
clines to  the  former  view. 

mar'-tle-mas, «.  [MAR- 
TINMAS.] 

mart'-lSt  *.    [A  corrupt 
of  martinet  (1).] 

*  L    Ord,    Lang.  :   A. 
m&rtin. 

14  The  fool  multitude  that . . . 

like  t)it  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  th« 
OUtwaitl  walL"  MARTLET. 

&wk**p .  Merchant  of 
renice.  11-  »- 

2.  Her. :  A  fanciful  bird  shaped  like  a  martin 
or  swallow,  but  represented  with  short  tufts 


of  feathers  in  the  place  of  legs.     It  is  the 
difference  or  distinction  of  a  fourth  too. 

mart-net,  «.    [MARTINET,  a.) 

mar-tirr-a-mine,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eiig."(.ry0^i  audamine.]  [XESYLAMINK.  ] 

mar-t$rn'-I-a,  s.  (Named  after  John  Marty  n, 
F.K.S.,  pruft'ssor  of  botauy  at  Cambridge  ;  he 
died  in  1768.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pedaliaceae.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  Mexican  plant**,  having  as  fruit 
capsules  terminating  in  two  hooks.  Martynin 
proboscidea,  growing  in  Italy,  adheres  to  the 
clothes  of  travellers  by  its  hooked  spiues. 
M.  fragrant  is  occasionally  seen  iu  gardens. 
The  fruit  of  .if.  diandra  Is  sold  in  India  as  au 
antidote  to  scorpion  stings. 

mar  tyr,  *  mar-tere,  *  mar-  tir,  *  mar- 
tire,  «.  [A.S.  -martyr,  from  Lat.  martyr  ;  Gr. 
nap-nip,  pap™*;  (martur.  mart  its)  =  a  witness, 
lit  =  one  who  remembers  from  the  same 
root  as  Eng.  memory  (q.v.).J 

1.  One  who  suffers  death  for  the  sake  .of 
Christ  and  his  religion  ;  one  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  ;  one  who  gives  up 
his  life  rather  than  renounce  his  religion. 

"In  those  days  wherein  Autlpu  wu  my  faithful 
martyr,  who  wu  slain  among  yuu."—/itw.  ii.  U. 

2.  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  in 
defence  of  any  cause. 

"  Fur  thew  humble  martyr*  of  pKMive  obedience 
*nd  hereditary  right  nobody  has  •  word  to  my."  — 
J/acaulay:  Uitt,  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

If  The  Church  recognises  three  kinds  of 
martyrs  :  (1)  in  will  and  deed  ;  (2)  in  will, 
though  not  in  deed  ;  (3)  in  deed,  though  not 
in  will.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  days 
immediately  following  the  great  festival  of 
Christmas  commemorate  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Johu  the  Divine,  and  the  Holy  Innocents 
respectively.  The  first  suffered  willingly  for 
the  faith  ;  the  second  was  willing  to  suffer, 
but,  according  to  tradition,  was  miraculously 
delivered;  the  third  suffered,  though  too 
young  to  be  willing  so  to  do.  Many  martyrs 
find  a  place  in  the  English  Calendar;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Apostles,  none  has  popular  lessons. 
The  proper  colour  for  Feasts  of  Martyrs  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  red. 

m»r'-t^r,  «  mar-  tzi/r.t.  *  i.    [MARTYR,  ».] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  to  death  for  adherence  to  the 
truth  or  one's  religion  ;  to  make  a  martyr  of. 

2.  To  murder,  to  destroy. 

"  Here  his  abode  the  martjfd  Phaeton  clalmt 
With  Afit,  not  tsMtsswtof  Bpsotra  MLDH*" 

.Pojw  ;  Timpl*  (tf  t'amt.  i«. 

*  3.  To  torment,  to  harasa,  to  afflict,  to  per- 
secute, to  torture. 

"  Bo  doe*t  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tall, 
Th«  lovely  Amoret,  who**  gentle  hart 
Thou  martyrett  with  sorow  and  *  Ith  smart." 

r:  F.Q.,  IT.ir.l. 


*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  suffer  martyrdom. 

mar'-tjr-dim,  *  mar-tlr-dixm,  *  mar 
tir  dom.   *  mar  -tire-  dome,  s.     [A.S. 

martyrddm,  from  martyr  =  a  martyr.] 

1.  The  death  of  a  martyr  ;  the  state  of 
being  a  martyr;  the  voluntary  suffering  of 
death  or  persecution  for  the  truth  or  one's 
faith. 

"And  crown*  with  nurtirerfonu  his  •acred  head.** 
Sinter:  /".«..  III.  Hi.  M. 

*  2.  A  representation  or  picture  of  the  death 
of  a  martyr. 

"  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Agnna  by  Dom  en  i  china"  — 
Sir  If.  Jena  :  Asay  on  the  Imitative  s  rtt. 

*  3.  A  church  erected  over  the  spot  where 
a  martyr  has  suffered.    [MARTYRY.] 

*  mar-tyr-I-»a'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  martyrise); 
ation.]    The  act  of  martyrizing  or  martyring  ; 
the  state  of  suffering  martyrdom. 

*  mar'  tyr  ize,  v.t    [Eng.  martyr;  ~itf.]   To 
sacrifice  as  a  martyr  ;  to  martyr  ;  to  make  a 
martyr  of.    (Spenser:  Colin  Clout.) 

*  mar'-tyr-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  martyr;  ~ly.]   Per- 
taining or  relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom  ; 

martyr-like. 

"  Piety.  Sanctity,  and  Martyrlg  Constancy.*— 
Gauden  ;  JVan  of  thtt  Church,  p,  15. 

*  mar1-  tyr-&-l6£e,  *.    [MARTYROLOGT.    FT. 
martyrologe  ;    Ital.    A   Sp.    martirologio.]     A 
register  or  list  of  martyrs. 

**  Two  other  kings  M  much  as  oar  martyrologt  may 
sted."  Draytun  :  Polg-OIbton,  n.  94. 


mar-tyr-i-log'-ic,     mar-tyr-6-16g'-Io- 

al,  a.  [Ellg.  martyrolog{y)  ;  -ic,  -icai.]  Of  or 
I'ertaining  to  niartyrology  ;  registering  or 
registered  in  a  list  of  martyrs. 

mar-t*r-SV-6-Klst,  s.  [Eng.  martymlog(y); 
•ist  ;  Fr.  martyroloyi^e.]  One  versed  in  martyr- 
ology  ;  a  writer  or  compiler  of  a  martyrology. 


tyr-Sl'-o-gjr.  s.    [Gr.  ^dp-rap  (mar:ur\ 

gen.  ndprvfio*  (marturos)  =  a  witness,  a  martyr, 
and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

Ecclesiol.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  list  of  martyrs 
and  other  saints,  witli  brief  notice*  of  thtir 
life  and  death,  together  with  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
&c.,  commemorated  on  each  day  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  a  calendar,  amplified  by  short 
notices  of  the  snbject  of  each  feast.  In  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Chnrch  it  if 
read  at  Prime.  It  was  formerly,  and  in  sonie 
orders  isstill,  read  in  the  monastic  chapter,  and 
not  in  choir. 

"He  who  bud  >  genius  lor  «pt  might  illumlart.  . 
'—i/  :  Bitt.  Xnff.,  ch.  1. 


*  mar'-tyr-«hip,  ».  [Eng.  martyr;  . 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  martyr  ;  mar- 
tyrdom. 

"  [Tliex]  "now  will  wllllni 
(bone  from  wh       ••    - 
g»re  It  before.' 


will  willingly  allow  marfyriMp  to 
oin  tUey  wholly  withheld,  or  gruilgiuely 
—FulUr:  General  Worthtti,  ch.  ill 


t  mar'-tfr-jf,  «.    [For  etym.  and  def.,  see  ex- 
tract.] 

"The  oratory  or  attar,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr,  wat  anciently  denominated  either  a  Martyry. 
from  the  Greek  Maprvpioi/  =  coufeHion  ...  or 
Memorial,  because  built  to  do  honour  Ut  hU  memory." 
—Jiodk  :  tiitrurgia,  U.  279. 

mar'-nm,  >.    [Lat..  from  Gr.  »uipo>>  (maran)  = 
the  plant  described  In  the  definition.) 

Bot.  :  Ttwriun  Marum,  Cat-thyme,  a  labiate 
which  grows  in  Spain.  Formerly  it  was  in* 
eluded  m  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  the  flowers  of  lavender. 
It  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  asarabacca. 

marum  camphor,  ». 

Chem.  :  A  camphor  extracted  from  eat- 
thyme  (Teucrittm  Marum),  by  distilling  the  dry 
herb  with  water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white, 
crystalline,  brittle  mass,  heavier  than  water, 
and  possessing  an  unpleasant  odour  and  aro- 
matic taste. 

Ma-rut,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  A  god  of  the  wind  worshipped 
In  Vedic  times. 

ma-rn'-ta,  «.     [Latinised  from  Fr.  raamU, 
marmuttt  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Astereceip,  sub-tribe  An- 
themideee.  Manila  fcelida  is  acrid  enough  to 
blister  the  skin.  A  decoction  of  it,  in  the 
dose  of  a  teacup  full,  tends  to  produce  copi- 
ous sweating.  (Lindley.)  If.  Cotula  is  more 
generally  called  Anthcmis  Cotula.  [ANTHEMIS.) 

mar  '  vpl,  *  mar-  veil,  *  mar  vailc,  •  mer- 
vaile,  *  mer  veil,  s.  [Fr.  KcrvcilU,  from 
mints,  from  Lat.  mirabilia,  neut.  pi.  of  wira- 
bilis  =  wonderful  ;  miror=  to  wonder  at  ;  Sp. 
maravilla;  Ital.  maraviglia  ;  Port,  niaravilha.) 
1.  Anything  wonderful  or  astonishing  ;  that 
which  causes  wonder  or  astonishment;  a 
wonder,  a  prodigy. 

"  Before  all  thy  people  I  will  do  martnlt.  IUCD  a* 
hav.  not  beeu  done  in  all  the  earth."—  fxodta  xxxir.l*. 

t  2.  Wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  ad- 
miration. 

••  Uae  lenetu  marml.  It  U  tald.- 

Seo<t:  Lay  of  the  Lout  Minttrel,  IL  M. 

'  marvel-monger,  i.  One  who  deals  in 
marvels  ;  one  who  writes  or  tells  marvellous 
stories. 

"The  marvel-monger*  grant  that  He 
Was  moulded  up  of  a  mortal  metal." 

Beaumont  :  Piyi.he,  x  vliL  tt, 

marvel  of  Pern,  .<. 

Bot.  :  Mirubilii  Jalapa  and  the  genus  Kim- 
bills  (q.v-X 

-nar  vel,  >  mar-vail,  •  mer-vaile,  '  mer- 
vayle,    •  mer  veil-  Ion,  t>.i.  to  t.     [M*a- 

VEL,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

t  1.  To  wonder,  to  be  astonished  ;  to  be 
struck  or  filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
amazement. 

t  2.  To  wonder,  to  be  curious  to  know. 

"I  marvel  where  Trolhw  IB." 

>.  .•  TVoiliu  t  CrmUta,  L  1 


fate,  fftt,  fare,  amidst,'  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  £r  =  ir. 


i 
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*  3,  To  be  a  source  of  wonder  or  astonish- 
t  ;  to  cause  wonder. 


"  So  that  it  to  ine  nothynge  meruayleth 
My  sonne.  at  loue  tLut  the  ayleth." 

Otnter  :  O.  A.,  rL 


Kt 
To  wonder  at,  to  be  astonished  at. 
„,  To  cause  astonishment  or  wonder  to  ;  to 
surprise,  to  astonish. 

"Yet  one  meruetUml  more  how  many  other  brlddet 
Hu.hleu  and  liiledeu  her  e£K?s  lu!  derne. 

An  Plowman,  li.  312. 

mar  vel  loiis,  *  mar-vail-ous,  'mer- 
vcil  ous,  "mer-vel-los,  *mar-vasyl- 
OU8C,  a.  &  ailo.  [Fr.  mernetiteux,  from  Mier- 
velllc  =  a  iniirvrl  ;  Ital.  maraviglioso  ;  Sp. 
fjaaravitoso  ;  Port,  maravilhoso,] 
A,  At  adjective  : 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  wonder,  astonish- 
ment, or  amazement  ;   astonishing,  strange, 
wonderful. 

"  A*  he  told  them 
Of  hia  marvtllma  adventures." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xxl. 

2.  Surpassing  or  exceeding  belief  ;  not  to  be 
literally  believed  ;  iucredible. 

"The  marvtUoui  Mile  Include*  whatever  1)  super. 
"natural  and  eaixjcially  the  machines  of  the  guas.  — 
Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Marvellously,  wonderfully, 
exceedingly. 

"  The  rogues  are  maneOoui  poor."—  Stiakap.  :  A1X* 
Wtll  That  Endt  Well,  Iv.  :i. 

•i  The  marvellous  :  A  substantival  use  of 
the  adjective,  denoting  that  which  exceeds 
natural  power  ;  that  which  is  preternatural  ; 
that  which  exceeds  probability  ;  marvellous 
or  incredible  stories  or  statements  ;  boastful 
lying  :  as,  He  deals  in  the  Tiiarveltous. 

mar'-vel-lotis-ly',  *mar-vel-ous-ly,odt>. 

[Eng.  marvellous  ;  -ly.]  In  a  marvellous  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly,  as- 
tonishingly, incredibly. 

mar  vel  loiis  ness,  ».  [Eng.  marvellmu; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  marvel- 
lous; wonderfulness,  incredibility. 

"The  marvelloutnetM  of  some  work",  which  Indeed 
are  natural,  hatli  been  the  cause  of  this  slander.  — 
Xaleii/h:  HiU.«fthe  H'orMbk.  1..  ch.  iL  ,  I  H. 

mar'-ver,  ».  [A  corrupt,  from  the  French 
mat-lire,  marble,  a  slab  of  that  material  being 
formerly  used.] 

Glass-making  :  A  slab  of  marble  or  cast-Iron, 
•with  a  polished  surface  and  supported  by  a 
stand.  Upon  it  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  a 
cylindrical  shape.  It  sometimes  has  con- 
cavities for  shaping  glassware  when  blowing. 

•  mar  -J,  s.    [MARROW  (1),  «.] 

•  Mar'-jF,  •  Mar-ie,  excl.    [See  def.]   [MABRY, 
erei.]    An  oath  :  By  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  Mary-bud,  s.    The  marigold,  Calendula 
afflcinalis.    (Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3.) 

Mary-sole,  «. 

Ichth.:  According  to  Giinther,  Rhombus 
megastama.  Called  also  the  Whiff,  Sail-fluke, 
or  Carter  ;  but  Couch  considers  them  differ- 
rent.  Common  on  the  South  Coast. 

Mary's  flower,  ..-. 

Bo*.  :  (1)  Anastatica  hierochientica  ;  (2)  Ma- 
rianthus,  one  of  the  Pittosporaceaj. 

•  mar  -y  -gold,  s.    [MARIGOLD.] 

Mar'  y  land,  t.  [Named  in  honor  of  Mary 
I.,  Queen  of  England. 

Qwg.  :  One  of  the  United  States,  lying  on 
either  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Maryland  yellow-throat,  ». 

Ornith.  :  Turdus  triclias  (Linn),  Trlchat  per- 
tonatus  (Swainson),  a  passerine  bird.  Common 
throughout  the  United  States,  going  south- 
ward at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Mar'-f-l&nd-er,  ».  A  native  or  resident 
Maryland  (q.v.). 

*mar-jM>r-a-try\  ».    [MAHIOLATRY,] 

mar-zu  o  to,  s.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  spring. 
corn  grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  is 
used  for  plaiting.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

ma  sir  I  dso,  ma-saiM-des,  >.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  T?uisar(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  surT.  -ida,  or 
niasc.  and  fem.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  hymenopterous  in 
sects,  sub-tribe  Diploptera.  The  antennae 
have  apparently  but  eight  articulations,  the 


eight  forming  with   the    preceding   one   an 
almost  solid  knob. 

maa'-a-ris,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  poo-aofiai  (masaomai)  =  to  shoot  out  the 
lip.  (AfcJHcoU.)] 

Kntnm. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Masaridae  (q.v.).  The  abdomen  Is  long. 

mas  ca-gnine,  mas-ca-gnite  (gn  as 
ny),  »•  TNnmei1  at'tor  Professor  Mascagni  ; 
sulf.  -ine;  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

A/in, :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found 
about  the  volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  ami 
those  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  meal-like 
crusts  and  stalactites.  Hardness,  2  to  2  '5  ; 
Bp.  Kr.  1-73  to  1-73.  Color,  yellowish-gray 
or  lemon-yellow ;  taste,  bitter  and  pungent. 
Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  63*3 ;  ammonia, 
34-7  ;  water,  12.  Readily  soluble  in  water. 

mas'  cle,  i.     [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 

mdcle),  from  Lat.  macula  = 
a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a  net.) 

"  1.  Old  Arm. :  A  lozenga- 
shaped  plate  or  scale. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  perfor- 
ated or  voided  so  that  the 
field  appears  through  the 
opening. 


MASCLE. 


mas'-cled  (cled  as  keld),  s.     [Eng.  mas- 
cl(e);  -td.\    Having  or  exhibiting  mascles. 

mascled  armor.  «.  Armor  formed  of 
small  lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal  fastened 
on  a  lea- 
thern OP 
quilted  tu- 
nic. The 
Norman 
soldiers  on 
the  Bayeux 
tapestry 
are  repre- 
sented as 
wearing 
such  ar- 
mor. 

mas'  -  c*t, 
B.  A  person 
or  thing 

whose  pres- 
ence or  pos- 
session, TO-  MASCLED-ARMOR. 

spectirely, 

is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.    The  opposite 

of  hoodoo. 

"mas  -cu  late,  v.t.    [Lat.  masculus  =  male.] 
To  make  strong. 

mas  -cu -line,  *mas-cu-lyn,  a.  &  a.    [Fr. 

masculin,  from  Lat.  masculinus  =  masculine, 
from  mascuLits  =  male ;  mas  =  male  ;  Sp. ,  Port. , 
&  Ital.  mttsculitio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  male  sex;  not 
female,  not  feminine. 

"  Pray  God  ihe  prove  not  maiculine  ere  long." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  il.  L 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for  the  use  of 
males. 

3.  Having  some  of  the  attributes  or  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  male  sex  : 

(1)  Strong,  robust,  powerful :  as,  masculine 
strength  of  limb. 

(2)  Manly,  bold  ;  not  effeminate  ;  spirited. 

"  WhoM  verse  may  claim,  grave,  maiculine,  aiitl  strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song." 

Cvmpvr :  Kpitaph  on  Dr.  Johnton. 

(3)  Bold,  forward,  coarse ;  unbecoming  to  s 
woman. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  stamens. 

2.  Gram. :  Denoting  or  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
der  of  words  which  represent  or  are  appro- 
priated to  things  or  beings  of  the  male  sex 
grammatically :  as,  a  masculine  noran. 

8.  Law :  Recent  enactments  declare  that 
words  of  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  held  to 
Include  females,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressly stated. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  The  masculine  gender ;  &  word  of 
the  masculine  gender. 

masculine  rhymes,  •.  pi.  The  same  as 
HALE  RHYMES  (q.v.). 


"  mas'  -  en  line -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  masculine ;  -iy.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  a  masculine  manner  ;  like 
man. 


"  You  haw  done  moat  matKutintly." 

Ben  Jonton :  MM**,  ill  «- 

2.  Gram. :  As  a  masculine  word  or  phrase  ; 
In  a  masculine  ynse. 

"  Others  expound  «tf>  «  to  signtfle  matculinely,  and 
to  relate  to  Adam."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Ueut  Juttijtcatu*. 

mas -cu-line-ness,  s.  [Eng.  masculine; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mascu- 
line ;a  partaking  of  the  attributes  or  qualities 
of  man ;  masculinity. 

t  mas-CU-lin'-I-tjf', «.  [Fr.  masculinitc,  from 
inasculin  =  masculine.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  masculine. 

"The  Englishman  who  visits  Germany  cannot  (or  a 
loiift  time  hear  a  lady  use  the  expression  '  Mein  Mann ' 
vichi.uta  half  belief  that  the  person  is  specially  dwell- 
li>g  on  the  fact  of  her  husband' a  matcul\nity."—Mind, 
No.  rxi.,  p.  6. 

mas'-CU-ly,  a.     [Eng.  match  ;  -y.} 

Her. :  Covered  over  with  ms^cles  conjoined, 
resembling  net-work. 

mas'-deu,  *.  [See  def. J  A  species  of  French 
wine,  from  Masdeu,  in  the  Ea**ern  Pyrenees. 

*  mase,  8.    [MAZE,  $.} 

*  mase.  v.i.    [MAZE,  t».] 

*  mas'-cd-ncss,  s.    [MAZEDNESS.] 

*  maselin,  *  mazerln,  *  masaline,  *  mas  - 
lin,   mas-lyn,  *  meat  ling,  s.  [A.S.  mcest- 
len,  maulen  —  brass  ;  mcestling  =  a  vessel  of 
brass.] 

1.  A  mixed  metal,  probably  bronze. 

"The  leuea  were  maiatyne,' 

Sir  Ferumbrtu,  1.8ST. 

2.  A  cup  of  brass ;  a  drinking  cup. 

3.  A  mixture  of  wheat  arid  rye. 

*  mas  er,  s.    [MAZER.) 

maser  tree,  s. 
Bot. :  Acer  campestre. 

*  mash  (1),  s.    [MESH.]    A  mesh  of  a  net 

"To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  nst 
knit  with  so  small  maiht-s,  that  a  bee  cannot  »et 
through."— Jtortimttr :  Husbandry. 

mash  (2),  5.  [Probably  of  English  origin  ;  cf. 
A.S.  iMxfott  =  a  mashing-vat,  max-wyrte  = 
wort,  new  beer,  whence  max  =  mase,  probably 
=  a  mixture ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  mash  = 
brewers' grains  ;  Sw.  mash  =  grains,  mdshe=. 
to  masli ;  Dan.  mash  =  a  mash  ;  ma&k-kar  =  a 
mashing- tab  ;  mceshe  —  to  mash ;  North  Fries. 
mash  =  grains,  draff;  Ger.  nwwcfc  =  a  mash; 
meischfass  =  a  masli-vat ;  meischen,  =  to  mash, 
to  mix;  Ir.  masgaim=to  mash,  to  infuse; 
Gael,  masg  =  to  mix,  to  infuse ;  measg  =  to 
mix.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mass  cf  ingredients  mixed,  blended,  or 
beaten  together  promiscuously ;  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  hot  water  for  horses. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  mashing  or  mixing 
several  ingredients  together. 

*  3.  A  mess  ;  a  confused  mixture. 

"  I  have  made  «  fayrmaiA  on't,"— B*n  Jonton  l  Jftwry 
Man  in  hit  ffumour,  iv.  11. 

*  4.  A  mess,  a  trouble. 

"  I  doubt  mainly  I  shall  be  1'  th'  math  too." 

Beaum.  A  FM. :  The  Captain,  lil.  S. 

II.  Brewing :  Crashed  or  ground  grain, 
malt,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  steeped  in  hot 
water  so  as  to  obtain  an  infusion  consisting  of 
the  saccharine  portions.  The  resulting  solu- 
tion is  wort,  and  when  decocted  with  hops 
and  fermented  it  becomes  beer  ;  when  simply 
fermented,  it  is  wash  for  distillation. 

mash-cooler,  ».  A  stirring-trough  in 
which  mash  or  wort  is  stirred  to  expedite 
the  cooling.  The  rotary  vertical  shaft  has  its 
fans  and  stirrers  ;  the  former  cause  a  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  the  latter  stir  the  contents  of 
the  shallow  circular  tube. 

mash-tub,  mash-tun,  mash- vat, «. 

Brewing :  The  vat  or  cask  in  which  malt  is 
steeped,  and  from  which  the  wicchariue  solu- 
tion is  drawn. 

mash,  v.t.  [MASH  (2),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  mix,  beat,  or  blend  into  a  confused 

mass  or  mixture. 

"fl>tl  there  be  yokes  of  fresh  and  new-laid  eggs, 
boil  d  moderately  bard  to  be  iningl'd  snd  matft'd  with 
the  mustard,  oyfaud  vinegar."— AWrn  ;  Acfturta. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6\W ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  aa ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inf. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sb.au.     tlon,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhan.   -dons,  -tlons,  -slous  =  sb.ua.    -  ble,  -die,  dtc.  =  bel.  del. 
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2.  To  braise  ;  to  crash  by  pressure  or  beat- 
ing. 

II.  Brewing:  To  make  an  infusion  of  malt 
by  steeping  and  stirring  in  hot  water. 


(2),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]      To  secure 

the  notice,  attentions,  or  ffectious  of  one  of 
the  opposite  sex.     (U.  S.  Slung.) 

^  Mather;  One  who  flirts  indiscriminately  or 
tries  to  do  BO  ;  math :  the  object  of  such  atten- 
tions when  returned;  to  males  a  math;  to  win 
attentions  or  affections ;  to  be  mashed  on .'  to  be 
infatuated  with;  to  go  on  the  mash:  to  seek 
acquaintance  (with  those  of  the  opposite  sex) 
by  free  and  unconventional  flirtation.  (Slang 
in  all  tenset.) 

mash-al-lah,  Ufcrj.  [Turk.  &  Pen.]  Praised 
be  Allah  1  Braised  be  God  1 

inash  -Xng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [MASH,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  act  or  process  of  beating 
or  mixing  into  a  confused  mass. 

H.  Brewing: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  an  infusion 
of  malt  (called  wort)  by  steeping  and  stirring 
in  hot  water. 

2.  The  quantity  of  malt  and  warm  water  so 
mixed  together. 

masliing  tub,  a. 

Brewing :  A  tub  or  vat  for  containing  the 
mash  in  breweries. 

*  mashing- vat,  *  meshing  f«tte,  s.  A 

mash -vat  or  tub. 

"He  maye  happe  ere  aught  long,  to  fall  Into  the 

mf»ttiiia-fetu,"—fiir  T,  More :  Work**,  p.  679. 

mash  -lum,  mash'-lln,  a.  &  a.    [MASELIN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mixed ;  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  grain. 

"The  mtuhlum  bannocks  will  mi t  their  mulrtaod 
•taraachs  weeL"— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  subst. :  Mixed  grain,  mixed  food. 

*  mash  -*,a.     [Eng.  mash  ;  -y.}    Of  the  nature 
of  *  matm  ;  produced  by  mashing. 

"  The  country  float*. 
Ard  foams  unbounded  with  the  mci«A//  flood.** 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  «M. 

*  mas  Id  nesse.  s.    [MAZBDNESS.] 

mask,  masque,  *  maske,  s.  [Fr.  masque 
*  a  mask,  a  visor,  for  masffuert,  from  Arab. 
maskharat  =  a  buffoon,  a  fool,  a  jester,  sport, 
from  sakhira  =  to  be  ridiculed  ;  Sp.  &  Fort, 
mascara  =  a  masker,  a  mask.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  festive  entertainment ;  a  revel, 

"After  whom  marcht  a  Jolly  company, 
In  a  manner  of  a  matte,  enranged  orderly.' 

Spmier :  f,  O,.  III.  ill  fc 

*  S.  A  revel  or  entertainment  at  which  the 
company  was  masked  ;  a  masquerade. 

H  In  these  senses  the  spelling  now  usually 
adopted  is  masqut, 

*  3.  A  revel,  a  mummery. 

"This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 

vain  matk, 
Content,  though  blind."  .VUton  :  Sonnet  XT!! 

4.  A  cover  for  the  face,  either  for  purposes 
of  defence,  or  to  conceal  one's  identity ;  a 
visor ;  a  face-covering  of  a  humorous  or  ludic- 
rous character. 

"  Gould  we  auppoM  that  a  matk  represented  never  BO 
naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it  can 
liever  iuit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  Inci- 
dent to  every  tingle  person."— Additon :  On  Italy. 

5.  Anything  used  or  adopted  as  a  disguise  ; 
ft  pretence,  a  subterfuge. 

"Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  matk 
Of  deep  deliberation. "        Cowper .  r« jJfc,  IT.  St» 
IL  Technically; 

1.  Arch. :  A  piece  of  sculpture  representing 
the  human  face  in  different  aspects,  employed 
for  various  purposes,  as  gargoyles,  antefixas, 
outlets  of  fountains,  keystones  of  arches,  on 
walls  and  shields,  &c.     According  to   the 
style  of  decoration,  they  were  either  noble  or 
grotesque. 

2.  Fencing:  A  wire  cage  to  protect  the  face 
from  a  stray  cut  or  thrust  with  *  foil  in  fenc- 
ing. 

3.  Factories:  [INHALER,  II.]. 

4.  Fort.:  A  cover  of  gabions  or  earth  to 
protect  workman  in  constructing  a  battery, 
or  a  screen  tor  a  battery. 


5.  Music  A  Theat. :  (See  extract). 

"  A  specie*  of  dramatic  entertainment  In  which  ori- 
ginally the  performers  wore  matkt  of  peculiar  forma 
suggentive  of  the  allegorical  character*  assumed,  lu 
many  instances  the  rri'itfue  had  iiu  definite  design  or 
plot,  but  depended ( or  Its  success  upou  the  occasion  fur 
which  it  waa  written,  the  wit  of  the  poet  who  furniah.-! 
the  wurds.  the  skill  of  the  musician  who  supplied  the 
music,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  machinist  aiul  acent? 
painter  by  whom  the  stage  effect*  were  produced. 
The  early  maxjuet  were  simply  acted  pageant*,  but  l>y 
degree*  the  geuiua  of  such  wrilere  a*  Fletcher  and  li*n 
Jousou  furtiUhed  the  poetical  groundwork  of  many 
matquft  acted  at  Court  by  the  children  of  His  M*- 
Jeatys  Chapel  Royal  and  8t  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
most  beautiful  w»rk  of  this  olaM  is  the  Comut  of  Mil- 
ton, acted  at  Lttdluw  in  1634.  and  although  produced  itt 
a  time  when  the  taste  for  this  claw  of  entertainment 
had  fallen  off,  it  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  moat 
perfect  specimen  of  a  inutyu*."  \$tainer  A  Rarrctt.) 


:  house,  *.    A  house  for  masquer- 
ades or  masques. 

"Borne  mttk-hotut,  wherein  a  glorious  (though 
momentary)  show  were  to  be  presented."— fi/..  Bail  : 
Contempt,  bk.  iv. 

mask-tree,  «. 

Sot.  :  Alonaoa,  a  genus  of  Scrophularia. 


C  (0,  **.*<.     [MASK,*.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
t  Lit. :  To  cover  with  a  mask,  either  for 
defence  against  injury  or  to  conceal  identity. 
"  Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she  ; 
But  being  mutktd  he  was  not  sura." 

Shakatp.  :  Tvo  Gentlemen  of  Ytrona.  v.  1 

2.  Fig. :  To  disguise,  to  cover,  to  conceal,  to 
hide. 

"  M<uking  the  business  from  the  oomiuon  eye, 
Fur  sundry  weighty  reasons." 

iOiakmp.:  JToeMA,  ill.  l. 

IL  M Hit. :  To  cover. 

"They  would  be.  altogether  Jeopardised  unless  Tel-el- 
Kehlr  were  masked  by  a  larger  force  than  Wolseley 
can  afford  to  spare."— Standard,  Bept  2,  1883. 

*  B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  a  part  In  *  masquerade ;  to  go 
about  in  masquerade. 

"  And  then  we  ma>k<-<l.' 

SHaketp.:  Romto *  JuU*.  L  I 

2.  To  be  disguised  in  any  way. 


(2),  v.t.  &  i.    [MASH,  v.l 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mask,  to  infuse.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  I  hope  your  honors  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang 
to  the  i>alace,  and  I  maim  game  and  matk  it  for  you."— 
Scott  ;  Waoerleit.  ch.  xlli. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  m  a  state  of  infusion. 

masked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MASK  (l),  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Wearing  a  mask  ;  disguised,  concealed. 

"The  maiked  ladles  In  the  pit  of  the  theatre."— 
y  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 


*2.  Bewildered  (T  mazed). 
"  Leaving  him  more  matktd  than  he  was 
fuller  :  Holy  War,  bk.  Ui.,  «h.  li. 

n.  Botany: 

1.  Having  the  upper  and  lower  lip  of  an  ir- 
regular gamopetaloua  corolla  pressed  together 
so  as  to  resemble  the  face  of  a  grinning  ani- 
mal.     Example,  Antirrhinum.      Called  also 
Personate. 

2.  Having  its  real  nature  concealed. 

masked  ball.  «.  A  ball  at  which  the 
•orapany  wear  masks,  or  appear  iu  masquerade. 

masked-battery,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  battery  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy  by  mantlets,  bushes,  or  other 
screen. 

masked  crab,  *. 

Zoo!.  :  Corystes  cassivela.unit*,  common  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  marks  on  the  carapace  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  human  face,  whence  its  pop- 
ular name.  It  lies  buried  in  the  sand,  with 
only  the  antennie  visible  above  the  surface.  It 
la  a  very  ancient  type  ;  many  representatives 
of  it  occur  in  the  Oault  and  Greeusand. 

[PA  L*OCOR  YSTE8.  ] 

masked-flnfoot,  s. 
Ornith.  :   Portico,  pcrsonata,  one  of  the  Bal* 
Udae,  from  Burniah  and  Malacca. 

masked-gull,  *. 

Zool.  :  Lams  cnpistrahu,  sometimes  called 
the  Brown-headed  or  Lesser  Brown-headed 
Gull.  In  its  summer  plumage  the  hair-brown 
feathers  about  the  head  form  a  complete  mask. 

masked-monkey,  «. 

Zool.  :  Cattithrix  personata,  a  Brazilian  mon- 


key with  yellow-gray  hair,  the  head  and  th*. 

hands  blackish,  the  tail  reddish. 

masked-pig,  s. 

Zool. :  Sus  plidcepg.  Its  popular  name  has 
reference  to  its  deeply  furrowed  skin,  which 
Darwin  compared  to  the  plates  on  the  Indian. 
Rhinoceros. 

mas'  keeg,  *  A  swamp.  (Upper Great  Lake* 
and  Canada.). 

mas  kel-yn-ite,  *.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Maskelyne  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Mia. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  In 
distorted  cubic  grains  in  the  Sherghotty 
meteorite.  Hardness,  about  6'5,  Compos. : 
silica,  54*3  ;  alumina,  24*8  ;  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  4-7;  lime,  11*1;  soda,  4D; 
potash,  1'2.  This  corresponds  to  the  com* 
position  of  labradorite  (q.v.). 

mask  or,  s.    [Eng.  mask  (I),  v. ;  •*•.] 
*  1.  A  mask. 

"Cause  them  to  be  depreheuded  and  taken  and  their 
maukert  taken  off."— .sir  T.  More :   Worka.  p.  758. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one  who  plays  a 
part  in  a  masquerade. 

"  Lewis  of  France  ts  sending  over  matkert. 
To  revel  It  witli  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Sftakeip. ,'  3  Henry  VI.,  1U,  L 

'  mask  er,  v.t.  [MASKER,  «.]  To  mask,  tw 
hide,  to  cover. 

"  Bo  mattered  his  understanding. '—Holinthtd :  Sin, 
Eng.  (an.  1877). 

'mask-er-y,  '  mask  ar  y,  s.  [Eng.  mask- 
•er;  -y.]  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker; 
showy  array,  masquerade. 

"Wee'l  nnt  thank  heaven 
And  then  wee'l  see  some  mniktry." 

A'aboet ;  Unfortunate  Mother,  K.  I. 

*mas'-ldn,  s.  [Eng.  mass  (2),  s. ;  dimin.  sug 
-l,in.}  The  mass. 


Mng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [MABK  (1),  v.} 

A.  Aa  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  a 
masque  or  masquerade. 

"  What  matkinff  stuff  IB  here  ?  " 

Startup. ;  Taming  of  the  Stuvw,  IT.  S. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  concealing  with  or 
u  with  a  mask. 

2.  Masquerading. 

"  With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  matklyf 
Byron :  Beppo.  I. 

mask' -ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  o.     [MASK  (2),  v.} 
masking-pat,  s.    A  tea-pot.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tli*1 11  up  they  gat  the  maikin'-pat 
And  ill  the  sen  did  Jaw.  man." 

liurnt:  A  Fragment. 

mas  kl  nonge,  s.    [The  Algonquin  name.) 

Ichthy. :  Esoxestor,  an  immense  pike,  caught 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Bartlett  (Diet.  Amer.)  remarks  that  be  saw 
one  "  taken  at  Kingston  upwards  of  four  feet 
In  length."  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Bor. 
Amer.)  says  that  he  found  none  in  the  riven 
which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea. 

mas  loch,  s.  [Turk.]  A  stimulant  prepared 
from  opium,  and  much  used  in  Turkey. 

mas  lin,  a.  &  t.    [MASELIN.) 

ma  son,  'mas  cun,  «.  [O.  Fr.  mago* 
masson ;  Fr,  ma$on,  from  Low  Lat.  macionem, 
ace.  of  wiacio  =  a  mason,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin;  M. H.Ger.«wmo  =  amason  ;  Ger.stein- 
metz  =  a  stone-mason,  prob.  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
meizen;  O.  H.  Ger.  meizan  =  to  hew,  to  cut; 
Ger.  meisel  —  a  chisel.] 

1.  A  builder  in  stone ;  a  workman  whoM 
business  is  to  lay  stoue  or  brick  in  building ; 
a  worker  in  stone. 

"  Obedient  to  the  maion'i  call 
They  roll  the  stone,  and  raise  the  wall." 

Cai:tifi-iiiye  :  Apology  for  writing  Ten* 

2.  A    member   of  the   fraternity   of  frae- 

masons  (q.v.). 

mason  bee,  s. 

Zool. :  Chalicodoma  murarta  (Reaumur). 
It  builds  a  nest,  of  fine  sand  grains  firmly 
united  by  a  salivary  secretion,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  walls.  This  species  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  genus  Osmia  (q.v.). 

*  mason  -lodge.  «.  A  room  or  place 
where  a  fraternity  of  freemasons  hold  their 
meetings. 

mason-wasp,  a. 

Entom. :  Odynerus  muraritu,  a  solitary  wasp. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cnb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.   »,  «e  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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which  in  June  and  July,  excavates  a  hole  in 
the  sand  or  the  plaster  of  a  wall,  and  at  the 
entrance  builds  a  tube  about  two  inches  long. 
The  cement  is  formed  by  moistening  the  de- 
tached grains  with  water,  winch  it  disgorges. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  hole,  laying  up 
caterpillars  stung  half  dead  for  support  to  its 
own  farvse  when  hatched.  In  turn  these  wasp 
larvae  often  fall  a  prey  to  ichneumons. 

•  ma  son,  v.t.  [Fr.  maconner,  fr.  maeon  =  a 
mason.]  To  construct  of  masonry  ;  to  build 
of  stone. 

"  llatoned  and  wrotighte  of  diverse  stones."— Ber- 
nert:  Froistart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  cli.  i. 

ma  soned,  a.    [Eng.  mason ;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  field  or  charge  which  is 
divided  with  lines  in  the  nature  of  a  wall  or 
building  of  stones. 

ma  son  -1C,  a.    [Eng.  mason,  s.  ;  -ic.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  freemasons  or  freemasonry  :  as, 

a  masonic  lodge. 
ma  son  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Owen  Mason ; 

suff.  -ite  (Win.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  chloritoid  (q.v.),  found 

in  very  broad  plates  of  a  dark-green  colour, 

in  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

ma'-son-ry,  s.  [Fr.  maconnerie,  from  macon- 
ner =  to  do  masons'  work.] 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  mason ;  the 
art  of  so  arranging  stones  or  brick  as  to  pro- 
duce a  regular  construction.    The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  stones  employed,  sometimes 
as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  length.    They  were 
laid  without  mortar.    The  Cyclopean  or  earlier 
masonry  of  the  Greeks,  some  remains  of  which 
exist  in  the  walls  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns,  was 
formed  of  large  and  irregularly  shaped  masses 
of  stone,  the  interstices    being   filled  with 
smaller  stones.    In  a  few  of  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish buildings,  considered  by  some  to  be  Saxon, 
the  quoins,  the  door,  and  window  jambs,  and 
occasionally  some  other  parts,  were  formed  of 
stones  alternately  laid  flat  and  set  up  endwise ; 
the  latter  were  usually  much  longer  than  the 
Others.  This  is  termed  "long and  short"  work. 

"Stones  and  mortar, and  all  the  instruments  of 
matonry* — Hume:  Onthe  Under itanding,  |  1L 

2.  The  work  executed  by  a  mason. 

"The  lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  matonry, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day." 

Longfellow:  Liyhthoute. 

8.  The  craft,  mysteries,  or  principles  of 
Freemasonry  (q.v.). 

ma  soo  la,  mas  soo  la,  ma  su'-lah,  s. 
[Native  name.] 

Kaut. :  A  boat  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
adapted  to  be  beached  on  the  surf-beaten 
shore.  The  planks  are  sewed  together  with 
coir,  over  wads  of  the  same  material  which 
press  upon  the  seams.  They  are  30  to  35  feet 
long,  10  to  11  feet  beam,  7  to  8  feet  deep,  and 
are  rowed  by  twelve  men,  oars  double- banked, 
and  a  steersman  with  an  oar  at  the  stern. 

mas  6  pin,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful] 

Chem. :  C^HigOa.  A  resinous  body,  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  called  Dschilte,  growing  in 
Mexico.  It  is  a  snow-white  pulverulent  sub- 
Btance  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles. 
It  melts  at  155%  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
glassy,  brittle,  yellow  substance. 

mas -6-rite,  s.  [Eng.  masor(d);  -ite.}  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Masora ;  one  who  ad- 
heres to  the  traditional  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
~  Tiptures. 

"The  .Vasoritet  extended  their  care  to  the  Towels." 
—Mather:  Vindication  of  the  liible,  p.  257. 

*  masque,  s.    [MASK,  s.} 

*  masqu'-er  (qu  as  k),  s.    [MASKER,  s.] 

masqu'-er-ade  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr. ;  O.  Fr. 

mascarade ;  Ital.  mttscherata.} 

§An  assemblage  of  persons  wearing  masks, 
amusing  themselves  in  various  ways ;  a 
in  which  the  company  is  masked ;  a 
;edball. 
! 


oei 

•: 


The  world's  a  masquerade  I  the  maskers  you,  yon, 
you."  Goldsmith  :  KpUoyue  to  The  Sittert. 

3.  Disguise. 

"  The  pains  that  have  made 

Poor  Winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquerade." 
Wordneorth :  Farmer  of  Tiltburjf  Vale. 


*  3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback,  per- 
formed by  squadrons  of  horse. 


masqu    er  ado  (qu  as  k),  v.i.  &  t.    [MAS- 
QUERADE, 8.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wear  a  mask ;  to  take  a  part  in  a 
masquerade. 

2.  To  go  in  disguise. 

"  A  freak  took  an  a«a  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woo<i»,  •UUfMTUdbV  up  and  down  iu  a  lions 
«kln."— L' i'ttranye :  fables. 

*  B.  Trans. :  Tu  put  in  disguise ;  to  dis- 
guise. 

masqu'-er -ad -or  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Eng. 
masquerad(e) ;  er.]  One  who  wears  a  mask  ; 
one  who  takes  part  in  a  masquerade;  one 
who  wears  a  disguise. 

"  The  dreadful  mat'iuerader,  thus  equipt. 
Out  Bailies."  Young:  flight  Thought*,  v.  860. 

mass  (1),  *  masse  (1),  s.  [Fr.  masse,  from 
Lat.  massa  =  a  mass,  ]>rob.  from  Gr.  na£a 
(maza)  =  a  barley-cake,  from  f*<i(r<rw  (masso) 
=  to  knead.] 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

L  A  body  of  matter,  collected,  concreted, 
or  formed  into  one  lump ;  a  lump.  (Applied 
to  any  solid  body.) 

"  One  common  mau  composed  the  mould  of  man." 
Dryden :  Stgitmonda  *  Guitcardo,  602. 

*  2.  A  collective  body  or  aggregation  of  fluid 
matter. 

"  A  deepe  matte  of  continual!  sea  la  slower  starred 
to  rage."— Savile  :  Tacitut ;  Agricola,  p.  138. 

3.  A  heap  ;  a  great  quantity  or  amount. 

"  Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire 
Have  cost  a  inatt  of  public  treasury." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VL,  L  3. 

*4.  Bulk,  size,  magnitude. 

"  This  army  of  such  matt  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince." 

Shaketp.  •'  Hamlet,  Ir.  4, 

5.  The  body  of  things  considered  col- 
lectively ;  the  general ;  the  main  body  or 
part :  as,  the  mass  of  the  people. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  The  quantity  of  matter  which 
a  body  contains.    This  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  its  volume,  but  is  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  its  weight,  the  assumption  being 
made    that    weight   arises    from    a    greater 
quantity  of  matter  being  compressed  into  a 
limited  space.    Two  bodies  are  said  to  have 
equal    masses   if   when    placed   in   opposite 
scales   in  vacuo   they  exactly  balance    each 
other.    The  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume  in 
any  body  of  equal  density  throughout  is  the 
measure  of  this  density.    If  m  equal  the  mass 
of  a  body,  v  its  volume,  and  d  is  density,  then 
m  =  i'd.      The   British  unit  of  mass  is  the 
standard  pound  avoirdupois.    [AVOIRDUPOIS.] 

2.  Bot.  (PL):    Collections  of   anything  in 
unusual  quantity,  as  the  pollen  masses  in 
Orehidacete  and  Asclepiadacese. 

1"  (1)  Measures  of  mass :  A  grain,  an  ounce, 
a  pound,  a  ton. 

(2)  The  masses :  The  great  or  main  body  of 
the  people  ;  especially  the  great  body  of  the 
working  classes  ;  the  populace. 

"His  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  mattM." — Bannay 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  1.,  eh.  v. 

mass-meeting,  s.  A  large  or  general 
meeting  called  for  some  specific  purpose. 
Mass-meetings  were  first  talked  of  in  the 
political  campaign  of  1840,  when  Harrison 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  expression  has  since  become  naturalized 
in  England. 

mass  (2),  *  masse  (2),  '  messe,  «.     [A.S. 

masse  =  (1)  the  mass,  (2)  a  church-festival, 
from  Low  Lat.  missa  =  (1)  a  dismissal,  (2)  a 
mass  ;  generally  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  words  ite,  mis»a  est  =  go, 
the  congregation  is  dismissed,  from  missus, 
pa,  par.  of  mitto  =  to  send,  to  dismiss ;  Fr. 
messe;  Ital.  missa;  Sp.  misa;  Dut.mis,  missa; 
Ger.  &  Dan.  messe;  Sw.  &  Icel.  messa.] 

1.  Roman  Theol.  &  Ritual :  "  The  perpetual 
sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant,  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  really  and 
truly  offered  to  God  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine."  (Goschler.)  According  to 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  instituted  by  Our 
Lord  at  his  last  supper  (Luke  xxii.  19) ;  it 
must  be  offered  to  God  alone ;  was  signified 
in  Malachi  i.  11 ;  is  the  same  sacrifice  with 
that  of  the  Cross  ;  there  is  one  priest  of  both, 
for  the  celebrant  uses  not  his  own  words, 
but  those  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  propitiation,  and  available 
for  {he  living  and  the  dead  (pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.). 


There  is  an  obligation  on  all  Christians  of  the 
Unman  Obedience  to  hear  mass  on  all  Sun- 
days and  holydays  of  obligation. 

"  Burled  .  .  .  with  gorgeous  oUequte*, 
And  mau,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queen." 

Tenni/ton  :  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  1.W6. 

2.  Music :  A  setting  of  certain  portions  of 
the  mass  to  music  ;  the  portions  of  the  inasi 
usually  set  to  music— namely,  the  Kyrie,  the 
Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnut 
Dei.  An  Offertory  and  iteiiedictus  are  some- 
times added  to  these  numbers.  Masses  are 
designated  musically  after  the  key  in  which 
they  commence,  as  Beethoven  in  D  ;  and 
liturgieally,  according  to  the  character  and 
solemnity  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial. 

If  1.  Capitular  Mass:  The  High  Mass  on 
Sundays  or  holydays  of  obligation  in  col- 
legiate churches. 

2.  Conventual  Mass :  The  mass  which  the 
rectors  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churchea 
are    bound    to    have    celebrated    every   day 
solemnly  and   with    music  after  tierce.     It 
must  be  applied  for  benefactors. 

3.  High  Mass :  [HIGH-MASS]. 

4.  Low  Mass:  [LOW-MASS]. 

5.  Majiual  Mass :  A  mass  said  for  the  i  nten- 
tion  of  a  person  who  gives  an  alms. 

6.  Mass  of  the  Prcesanctijied :    [FR^SANO  ' 
TIFIED]. 

7.  Midnight  Mass:   The  last  of  the  three 
masses  said  on  Christmas  eve. 

8.  Missa  Cantata :  A  mass  sung,  but  with- 
out deacon  and  sub-deacon.     It  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  ceremonies  proper  to  High 
Mass  (q.v.),  though  in  some  places  the  use  of 
incense  is  permitted. 

9.  Missa  Catechumenorum :   Mass  for  Cate- 
chumens.   At  first,  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  mass  as  far  as 
the  offertory,  when    the  catechumens    took 
their  departure  ;  afterwards  it  came  to  signify 
a  special  service,  to  which  catechumens  and 
penitents,  and  even  Jews  and  pagans  were  ad- 
mitted. (Goschler.)  [DISCIPLINEOFTHESECBET.] 

10.  Missa  Fidelium:  Mass  of  the  Faithful. 
A  name  given  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of 
the  mass,  from  which  in  the  early  Church 
catechumens  were  excluded. 

11.  Missa  Sicca:  Dry  mass.      This  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  mass,  for  there  is  neither 
consecration  nor  communion.     It  is  now  dis- 
used,   except  as   a    means   of   familiarizing 
persons  about  to  be  ordained  with  the  cere- 
monies of  High  Mass. 

12.  Parochial  Mass :  The  mass  said  on  Sun- 
days and  holydays  of  obligation  by  a  parish 
priest  or  the  priest  in  charge  of  a  quasi-parish 
[M  ISSION],  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  whose 
pastor  he  is.    For  this  mass  he  can  take  no 
stipend  (q.v.). 

13.  Private  Mass :  A  mass  said  by  a  priest 
for  his  own  devotion,  and  not  to  satisfy  any 
obligation.  There  must  be  at  least  one  server. 
Solitary  masses  are  strictly  forbidden. 

14.  Public   Mass:    A   mass    to   which    the 
faithful  of  both   sexes  are  admitted.    Such 
masses  are  prohibited  in  monasteries. 

15.  To  hear  mass:  To  be  present  at  mass; 
to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 

"  They  rote,  heard  matt,  broke  fast,  and  rode  away." 
Tennyton :  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  414. 

16.  Votive  Mass :  A  mass  which  does  not 
correspond  to  the  office  of  the  day,  but  is  said 
according  to  the  choice  (votum)  of  the  cele- 
brant    On  Sundays,  feasts  of  double  rank, 
and  a  few  days    specially  excepted,   votive 
masses  cannot  be  said. 

mass-bell,  «.  The  bell  rung  during  ft 
mass ;  a  sanctus-belL 

"  [He]  with  holy  water  Crinkled 
AH  the  ship  ;  the  mast-bells  tinkled." 

LongfeUow  :  .Hufiriiin't  Tale,  XL 

*  mass-book,   s.      A   missal  or  Roman 

Catholic  service-book. 

mass-house,  s.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

*  mass  -  priest,  *  masse  -  priest,  «. 

Originally  a  priest  whose  functions  were  con- 
fined to  saying  mass,  either  in  a  religious 
house  or  in  a  chantry  for  the  repose  of  the 
BOU!  of  a  benefactor.  As  a  rule,  these  clerics 
knew  little  theology,  and  hence  the  name  came 
to  have  an  opprobrious  meaning  as  in  the 
example. 

"  The  witteasly-malicioun  Prosopopey  .  .  .  become* 
wel  the  mouth  of  a  scurrile  tnattt-pritut,  and  is  worthy 
nothing  but  a  acorae."— Bp.  Ball:  Banour  qf  .Varied 
Clerffie.  bk.  tL,  ft  7. 


b6y  ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  --  ftftyv    -tion,  -  gion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  —  xhiuL.    -clous,  -tioua,  -ftlouft  =  ffh"«h    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 

IS 
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v.t.    [MASSfn  3.] 

L  3o  gather  or  collect  in  a  mass  or  masses  ; 
to  assemble  in  crowds. 

*  2.    To  strengthen,  as  a  building,  for  the 
purposes  of  fortification.    (Haywurd.) 

v.i.    [Mxsa  (2X  *.]    To  celebrate  mass. 

He  would  aay  u-  Mrvice,  he  mnued  without  oonae- 
tioo."— Bute :  £nt/lifh  I'otaritt,  pL  L 

mas -sa  ere  (ore  as  ker),  «.  [Fr.,  probably 
from  L(»w.  Ger.  matsen  =to  maul,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  slaughter  or  butchery  of  numbers 
of  human  beings  ;  indiscriminate  killing  or 
slaughter,  especially  without  authority  or 
necessity ;  carnage.  (Dryden :  Cowjueat  of 
Mexico,  v.  2.) 

*  2.  Murder.   (Shakeap.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  3.) 
U  Massacre  of  the  Innocents :  [INNOCENT,  II.]. 

mas  sa- ere  (ore  as  ker),  v.t.  [Fr.  massa- 
crer,  from  massacre  =  a  massacre.] 

1.  To  butcher;  to  kill  or  slaughter  indis- 
criminately and  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
nations.    (Savile :  Tacitus ;  Historie,  p.  180.) 

2.  To  kill  in  any  way.   (Scott ;  The  Poacher.) 

*  mas'-aa-crer,  *-  [Eng.  massacr(e) ; -er.]  One 

who  massacres.   (Burke :  Refficide  Peace,  let.  i.) 

mass  age  (age  as  ig)(  s,  [Or.  tna.<rtr<a  (mas- 
so)  =  to  work  with  thr  hands,  to  knead  dough, 
or  Arab,  mass  =  to  press  softly.] 

Surg. :  A  scientific  method  of  curing  dis- 
ease by  systematic  manipulations  comprising : 
1.  Surface  friction  (ejleuragc) ;  2.  A  form  of 
kneading  (petrissage) ;  'A.  Manipulations  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  (massage  6,  friction); 
and  4.  A  kind  of  striking  or  percussion  with 
the  hands  (tapotemeitt).  These  procedures  are 
combined  according  to  definite  rules,  and  the 
treatment  is  found  useful  in  paralysis,  neur- 
algia, rheumatism,  joint  diseases,  Ac.  It  is 
used  amongst  the  Sandwich  Islanders  under 
the  name  of  lomi-lomi,  and  In  Tonga  is  called 
toogi-tnogi,  milt,  or/ota, 

Mas  sa  II  a,  s.    [MASSILU.] 

Mas  sa'-U-ans,  s.  pi.    [MBSUALIAK.] 

mas  sa-sau  ga,  s.     [Indian  name  (?).] 

Zool :  The  Prairie  Rattlesnake,  Crotatopho* 
TVS  tergeminus  (Say).  Habitat,  from  Ohio  to 
Michigan,  westward.  It  has  large  scutes  on 
the  head,  and  the  rattle  is  much  smaller  than 
in  oilier  species. 

Mas  Be  -na,  s.  [Perhaps  named  after  Marshal 
Massena,  who  failed  before  Wellington's  lines 
at  Torres  Vedras,  and  had  to  retreat  from 
Portugal.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Massena  trogon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Trogon  massena,  a  species  from 
tropical  South  America.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  dark  bronze-green  above,  with  the 
smaller  wing  feathers  speckled  white  and 
black,  and  the  belly  of  a  beautiful  carmine. 

•mas-ser,  *.  [Eng.  mass  (2),  s, ;  -«r.]  A 
priest  who  celebrates  mass. 

"  A  good  matter  nud  so  forth ;  but  no  true  gutpel 
preacher. "— Ral«  :  Yet  a  Count,  p.  33. 

mas  se-ter,  s.  [Or.,  from  /lotroojtai  (masao- 
mai)  ~  to  chew.] 

Anat. :  The  masseter  muscle,  short,  thick, 
and  quadrilateral,  composed  of  two  planes  of 
fibres,  superficial  and  deep,  and  forming  one 
of  the  maxillary  group  of  muscles. 

mas  ao-tdV-Ic,  mas  se  ter  me.a.  [Eng. 
masseter;  -ic,  -ine.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
masseter.  Thus  there  are  a  masseteric  vein, 
artery,  nerve,  and  fascia. 

mas  si-c6t,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  Protoxide  of  lead  having  a  scaly 
crystalline  structure.  Hardness,  2 ;  sp.  gr.  8 ; 
when  pure,  V2  to  9'36.  Colour,  sulphur  to 
orpiment  yellow,  sometimes  reddish.  Crystal- 
lization orthorhombic.  Found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  Mexico. 

Mas  sil   I  a,  Mas-sa'-li-a,  *.   [The  ancient 
name  of  Marseilles.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  20]. 

Mas  sll'-i-ans,  s.  pi.     [From  Uassilia,  the 

Lalin  name  of  Marseilles.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  founded  by  John 
Casstan  or  Cassianus,  who,  coming  from  the 
East  to  Marseilles,  erected  a  monastery  there. 


He  modified  the  Augiutinfan  tenets.  His 
views  were  called  by  his  adversaries  Semi- 
pelagian  (q.v.> 

*  mas' -si-ness,  *.    [Eng.  massy;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  massy  ;  uiassiveness  ; 
great  weight  and  bulk. 

mass-iVO,  a.  [Fr.  massif,  from mas$e  =  amass.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  great  mass ; 
heavy  and  thick  ;  weighty,  ponderous,  having 
great  size  and  weight. 

"  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned. 
With  mowiM  archet  broad  and  round. 

Scott :  Marmv.n,  U.  10. 

•2.  Great,  mighty.    (Longfellow:  Builders.) 
tt  Min. :  In  mass  so  imperfectly  crystallized 

that  there  is  no  regular  form. 
li  For  the  difference  between  massive  and 

bulky,  see  BULKY. 

mas  slve  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  massive;  -ly.]  In 
a  massive  manner. 

maa'-slve-ness,  «.  [Kng.  massive;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  massive. 

mas  BOO  la,  s.    [MASOOLA.] 

mas -so   rah,  ma -so'- rah,   t  mas   so 
reth,  t  ma-so  -reth,  8.  [Heb.  rncp  (mas- 
sorah),  rnGttJ  (massoreth),  rnf\UQ  (masoreth)  = 
tradition,  from  Aramaean  "C^  (masar)  =  to 
give  over,  to  transmit  orally.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Massorah  is  a  mar- 
ginal directory,  indicating  on  almost  evt-ry 
line  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  bibles  how  the 
letters,  words,  forms,  and  phrases  are  to  be 
written,  according  to  the  most  ancient  rules 
laid  down  by  those  who  compiled,  preserved, 
and  transmitted  the  canon  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures.  Every  spurious  letter  or 
redundant  word,  every  variation  in  the  vowel 
points,  accents,  or  in  repetition  of  a  phrase, 
and  every  peculiarity  of  construction  over 
which  the  copyist  is  likely  to  blunder,  and 
which  have  been  the  great  source  of  the  vari- 
ous readings,  are  most  carefully  noted ;  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  multiplying  the 
codices  are  warned  against  the  passages  in 
question  that  here  there  is  a  peculiar  pheno- 
menon which  is  not  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  ordinary  reading.  The  Massorah  also 
gives  the  various  readings  contained  in  stan- 
dard MSB.  of  the  Bible— viz.,  the  Codex  Hil- 
lali,  the  Jericho  Codex,  the  Muggah  Codex, 
the  Sinai  Codex,  &c.  It  was  at  tint  tradi- 
tionally transmitted  by  the  authorized  and 
professional  scribes,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.  The  first  edition  of  it 
in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Jacob  ben  Chayhn 
(Venice,  1524-6)  only  gives  a  portion  of  this 
critical  corpus.  The  entire  mass  of  the  Maa- 
soretic  Rubrics  has  been  edited  and  published 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  three  vols.,  imperial  folio. 

mas  s6  ret  Ic,  mas-*  rot  Ic,  mas-s6 
ret-io-al,  a,  I  Eng.  masoret(h);  -ic,  -ical.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Massorah :  as,  the 
massoretical  rules  or  rubrics,  the  maasoretic 
vowel  points  or  accents,  the  rnassoretic  text— 
i.e.,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  com- 

S'led  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
assorah. 

mas'-so'y,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a 
native  name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

maaaoy-*bark,  s. 

Bot.  tfc. :  The  bark  of  Laurus  Burmanni.  It 
resembles  cinnamon  in  flavour,  and,  when 
powdered,  is  much  used  by  the  Japanese. 

massoy-camphor,  s. 

Chem. ;  A  camphor  obtained  from  massoy 
bark,  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ace- 
tic acid,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid. 

massoy  oil,  «. 

Chem.  ;  A  name  given  to  two  volatile  oils 
present  in  massoy  bark,  the  one  being  heavier, 
the  other  lighter  than  water.  They  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  both  are 
coloured  red  by  nitric  acid. 

*  mas -su-eile,  *mas-n-el,  s.    (Fr.  massue 

=  a  club.]  A  club  or  mace  used  by  soldiers 
during  the  Crusades. 

maa'-ay,  a.  [Eng.  mass  (1)  ;  -y.]  Massive  ; 
consisting  of  or  forming  a  great  mass ;  pon- 
derous, bulky.  (Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv.) 


mast  (1).  s.  [A.S.  m(est=  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
a  iKuigh,  a  mast  ;  cogn.  with  but.  mast;  8w.( 
<;<•! .,  &  Dan.  mast;  I  eel.  mastr;  Fr.  mat ;  Port. 
nutsto,  mastro.] 

Naut. :  A  long  spar  of  timber,  iron  or  steel, 
placed  aniiilshiji,  nearly  perpendicularly  upon 
the  keelson,  and  serving  to  support  the  yards 
and  gaffs  to  which  the  sails  are  bent.  A  mast 
consisting  of  one  piece  is  a  pole-mast  Masts 
are  also  known  as  single-tree  masts  or  made 
mtufts.  Masts  for  large  vessels  are  composed 
of  several  pieces,  about  one  foot  square,  with 
rounded  su.^  mental  lengths  on  the  outside, 
iiinl  the  whole  encircled  at  intervals  by  hoops. 
The  middle  tree  is  the  spindle.  The  fishes  ar« 
the  side-trees.  With  two  masts :  the  larger  is 
the  main-mast,  the  smaller  is  the  fore-mast  or 
the  mizen-niast,  according  to  its  position 
relatively  to  the  main-mast.  Brigs,  brigan- 
tines,  and  schooners,  have  fore  and  main 
masts.  The  ketch  aud  the  yawl  have  main 
and  mizen-masts.  With  three  masts,  they 
are  called  fore,  main,  mizen ;  with  four  masts, 
they  are  called  fore,  main,  mizen  (main-mizen), 
and  jiggermast  (bonaventure-mtzen).  Iron 
masts  are  made  hollow,  the  plates  of  the  shell 
being  single-riveted  at  the  longitudinal  joints 
and  double-riveted  at  the  circular  joints.  In- 
ternal stiffening  ribs  and  braces  prevent  flex- 
ure, collapse,  or  torsion.  A  trysail-mast  is  a 
small  mast,  stepped  to  and  abaft  of  a  lower- 
mast,  to  carry  a  trysail  or  spanker. 

"  Ha  atoop'd  hla  head  agai i«t  the  mart. 
Aud  bitter  »oba  cnuie  thick  and  fast. 

ticott :  Lord  <tf  the  ItUi,  IT.  U. 

Tf  To  spend  or  expend  a  mast :  To  have  a 
mast  broken  in  foul  weather. 

"  Their  MtU  an  tatter'd,  and  their  mattt  are  tptnt." 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  ffcroidtt  vlL 

mast-carling,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Large  timbers  at  the  side  of 
the  n tast -rooms  that  are  left  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  cross-cboclcs. 

mast-coat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  conical  canvas  covering  fitting 
over  the  wedges  round  the  mast  to  prevent 
water  oozing  down  from  the  decks. 

mast  head,  s. 

Naut. ;  The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

mast-head,  r.t. 

Naut. :  To  send  to  the  mast-head  or  top  of 
a  mast  to  remain  there  for  a  time,  specified 
or  not,  as  a  punishment. 

"  The  next  morning  I  WM  aa  regularly  maH-k^tuML" 
—Marryat :  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  IT. 

mast  hole,  *. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  hole  In  the  deck  to  receive  a 
mast.  It  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the  must 
by  double  the  thickness  of  wedges  which 
hold  the  mast  in  position.  The  framing  of 
the  mast-hole  consists  of  fore-and-aft  part- 
ners, cross-partners,  and  corner-chocks. 

mast-hoop,  s.  A  circular  band  to  which 
the  luff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and 
which  slips  on  a  spar  in  raising  and  lowering. 

mast  house,  masting  house,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  long-roofed  shed  or  building, 
in  which  masts  are  shaped,  bound,  and  de- 
posited ;  a  building  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  fixing  ships'  masts. 

mast-prop,  s.  A  spar  forming  a  lateral 
support  for  a  mast  when  a  ship  is  careened. 

mast  scraper,  s.  A  tool  for  scraping 
masts ;  it  is  usually  a  triangular  plate  with 
an  edge  whose  bevel  is  away  from  the  handle. 
Its  edge  is  sometimes  partly  concave,  to  more 
nearly  fit  the  contour  of  the  mast. 

mast-step,  *.  A  socket  at  the  foot  of 
a  mast. 

mast  tackle,  s. 

Nautical ; 

1.  Purchases  used  in  putting  up  or  sending 
down  masts. 

2.  Purchases  attached  to  the  mast  for  lift- 
ing or  lowering  boats,  getting  in  freight  or 
stock,  bulky  stores,  machinery,  blubber,  Ac. 

mast-trunk,  s. 

Naut. :  A  box,  in  small  vessels,  in  which 
the  mast  stands. 

mast  (2),  s.  [A.S.  mccst;  cogn.  with  Ger. 
mast  =  mast ;  mastert  =  to  feed  ;  Goth,  matz ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  maz ;  Eng.  meat ;  cf.  Irish  maw, 
meas  =  an  acorn  ;  maise  =  food  ;  Welsh  mes  = 
acorns,  a  portion,  a  meal.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r«  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnlto,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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Sot. :  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech  or 
"  :r  forest  trees  ;  acorns  ;  beech-nuts. 

"The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd." 

Pope:  Hemer:  Odyssey  xiii.  471. 

mast-tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  A  tree  which  produces  mast ;  some, 
times  applied  specifically  to  the  cork-tree. 

(1),  v.t.    [MAST  (1),  8.)    To  provide  with 
'  ;  to  fix  a  mast  in. 

(2),  v.t.     [MAST  (2),  s.]     To  feed  on 
mas*. 

Maaitty  themselves  like  bogs."—  Bacon :   Works, 
125. 

nsas-ta-$em-l>eT-I-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
nMsta'cembeu,us) ;  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«te.] 
Ichthy.:  AcanthoptiTVKian  Eels.  Fresh- 
water fishes  characteristic  of  and  almost  con* 
fined  to  the  Indian  region.  The  body  is 
elongate,  eel-like,  covered  with  very  small 
scales.  Mandible  long,  but  little  movable  ; 
dorsal  tin,  very  long ;  no  ventrals  ;  humeral 
arch  separated  from  the  skull.  Gill-openings 
reduced  to  a  slit  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  the  head.  The  family  contains  but  two 
genera,  Rhyncobdella  and  Mastacembelus 
(q.v.).  (Oiinther.) 

.as-ta-eem'-be'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  naorof  (mas- 
tax) =  the  mouth,  and  e|i/JaAAa>  (emballo)  = 

throw  in.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mastacembelidie  (q.v.).  Mastacembelus  fan- 
coins  and  M.  armatus  are  extremely  common, 
the  latter  attaining  the  length  of  about  two 
feet.  M.  argus  is  from  Siam,  M.  aleppensattom 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  M.  cryptacanthus, 
M.  mcmhei,  and  M.  niger  from  West  Africa. 
(Gunther.~) 

•  mast -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  matt  (2) ; 
-age.]  The  right  or  season  of  turning  hogs 
into  the  woods  to  feed  on  mast ;  the  money 
paid  to  the  lord  for  such  right.  [PANNAGE.] 

mas'-tax,  s.  [Gr.  u.a<rra(  (mastax)  =  the  jaws, 
the  mouth  ;  uao-aou,ou  (masaomai)  =  to  chew.] 
Zool. :  The  muscular  pharynx  or  buccal 
funnel  into  which  the  mouth  opens  in  most 
of  the  Rotifera.  It  usually  contains  a  very 
complicated  masticatory  apparatus,  believed 
by  Mr.  Gosse  to  be  homologous  with  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  in  insects.  Called  also  pharyn- 
geal  bulb. 

mast-ed,  a.     [Eng.  mast  (1) ;  -ed.]    Furnished 
or  provided  with  a  mast  or  masts  ;  generally 
In  composition  :  as,  two-roosted,  three-masted. 
"  Slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  manned  and  m.itle<l  barges  grew. 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  U.  IS. 

mas  ter,  *  mats -tor,  *  mays-tor, 
*  meis  ter,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  maistre,  meistre, 
from  Lat.  magister  =  a  master,  from  the  same 
root  as  magnus  =  great ;  G* .  fte'yas  (mega*)  = 
great;  8p.  maestre,  maestro;  Ital.  maestro; 
Dut.  meester;  Dan.  mester;  O.  H.  Ger.  meia- 
ter ;  Sw.  mastare;  Icel.  meistari.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  authority ;  one  who 
has  the  control,  authority,  or  direction  over 
some  person  or  thing ;  one  who  has  the  right 
to  control  or  dispose  ;  one  who  rules,  governs, 
or  directs. 

Specifically: 

(1)  One  who  has  others  underhis  immediate 
control ;  an  employer.     It  is  the  correlative 
to  servant,  assistant,  slavey  &c. 

"  And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master's  treat." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  XX.  864. 

(2)  A  head,  a  chief. 

"If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  honjo 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of 
the  household."— Matthew  x.  26. 

(3)  A  teacher,  a  professor ;  the  founder  or 
chief  of  a  sect. 

"  There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  bis  little  school." 

Goldsmith  :  Deserted  Village. 

(4)  One  who  has  possession  and  the  power 
Of  using  or  controlling  at  pleasure  ;  an  owner, 
a  proprietor. 


"They  bad  reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in 
England,  he  would  become  absolute  matter  of  Uol. 
land."— Jfacaulny  :  ffitt.  Kug.,  cb.  ix. 


(6)  One  who  can  control  or  direct  at  plea- 
sore. 

"  Hen  at  some  time  are  matters  of  their  fatee." 

fViahesv. :  Julius  Cottar.  1.  X 

2.  A  respectful  title  of  address ;  now  seldom 


used  except  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  to 
a  boy,  the  form  now  used  t>eing  mister  (q.v.). 
"  The  Pharisees  answered,  saying.  Matter,  we  would 
Me  a  sign  from  thee."— Malthev  xu.  38. 

3.  A  young  gentleman. 

"  Where  there  are  little  matters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  Impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the 
servant*."— *'»(/».•  /Href  tiont  to  Servants. 

4.  One  who  has  attained  eminence  or  per 
feet  skill  in  any  occupation,  art,  science,  or 
pursuit ;  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power,  mental  or  physical,  natural 
or  acquired. 

"  To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British 
By  some  accomplished  master."  tharp 

H'ordeuorA :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

6,  A  title  of  dignity. 
English  usage : 

(1)  At  the  universities  and  colleges,  a  de- 
gree :  as,  a  Master  of  Arts. 

(2)  In  law,  a  title :   as  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

"Indictment*  were  preferred  against  the  suitors, 
the  solicitors,  the  counsel,  and  even  a  muster  in 
chancery,  for  having  incurred  a  prsemunire  by  ques- 
tioning in  a  court  of  equity  a  Judgment  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  obtained  by  gross  fraud  and  imi*">- 
t\<in."-ll'u<kiti.ii«  : Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  2. 

(3)  The  head  of  certain  corporations,  socie- 
ties, or  guilds :  as,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  the 
Master   of    the    Goldsmiths'    Company,   the 
Master  of  a  Masonic  Lodge,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Art: 

(1)  The    old   masters:  Ancient  painters  of 
eminence :  as,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Titian,  &c. 

(2)  The  little  masters.     [LITTLE-MASTERS.] 
*2.  Bowlt:  The  jack. 

"At  bowles  every  one  crave*  to  ktate  the  maister."— 
Oosson :  School  of  Abuse,  p.  60. 

3.  Naut. :  The  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

"  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  matter  t 
Flay  the  men."— Stusketa.  :  Tempest,  i.  L 

4.  Navy :  An  officer  who  navigates  the  ship 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain.     He  is 
selected  from  the  list  of  lieutenants  when  he 
has  qualified  for  the  special  duty. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  master ;  chief,  principal,  head,  eminent. 
(See  the  compounds.) 

(1)  English  usage  (Master-at-arms) : 

Navy:  A  petty  officer,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  ship's  police ;  his 
assistants  are  called  ship's  corporals. 

(2)  Master  in  Lunacy :   A  judicial   officer 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  hold 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  mind  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  insane,  and  incapable  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs. 

(3)  Matter  of  the  Buclchounds:  A  state  official 
who  has  the  charge  and  management  of  the 
royal  staghounds. 

(4)  Master  of  the  Ceremonies :  [CEREMONY]. 
(6)  Master  of  the  Horse:  The  third  great 

officer  of  the  British  Court.  He  has  the 
management  and  supervision  of  all  the  royal 
stables  and  horses,  with  authority  over  all 
equerries,  pages,  coachmen,  grooms,  footmen, 
&c.  In  state  processions  lie  rides  next  to  the 
sovereign. 

(6)  Master  of  Hounds :  One  who   keeps  a 
pack  of  hounds. 

(7)  Matter  of  the  Household  :  In  the  British 
Court,  an  officer  employed  under  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Household  to  examine  accounts. 

(8)  Master  of  the  Mint:  [II INT]. 

(9)  Master  of  the  Sobet :  [ROBES]. 

(10)  Master  of  the  Rolls : 

Law:  One  of  the  judges  of  the  Chancery 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  ori- 
ginally constituted  by  the  Supreme  Judica- 
ture Act  (1873).  By  the  amending  Act  of  1881 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  that  court,  and  became  a  member  of  tiie 
Court  of  Appeal,  retaining,  however,  his  rank, 
title,  salary,  patronage,  &c.  (Lely  it  Foulkes.) 


[ROLL, 

"This  great  officer  .  .  .  was  formerly  the  chief 
merely  or  the  masters  in  chancery,  who  curried  out 
the  decrees  and  |.erforme()  tile  ministerial  functions  of 
that  court.  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  x..id  to  bav«-  been  the 
first  chancellor  who  devolved  on  the  Master  of  the 
/tolls  the  exercise  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
equity  Jurisdiction  of  the  court"—  Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  ill.,  ch.  a. 

(11)  Master  of  the  Temple:  The  chief  eccle- 
siastical   minister   of  the   Temple    Church, 
London. 

(12)  To  be  master  of  one's  telf:  To  have  com 


plete   control    or    command    of  one's   own 
passions  aud  temper. 

1  Master  is  largely  used,  in  composition, 
with  the  sense  of  chief,  head,  eminent ;  ob- 
vious compounds  are  master-baker,  master-jett, 
master-tailor,  &c. 

master-attendant,  s. 

Xavy :  The  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  super- 
intendent of  a  royal  dockyard. 

master  builder,  s. 

1.  The  chief  builder. 

"  Thorberg  skafting.  matter-builder, 
In  bis  ship-yard  by  the  sea." 

LongfcUou:  iluslciarfl  Talm, 

2.  A  builder  who  employs  workmen. 
master-chord,  s. 

Mm. :  The  chief  chord ;  the  chord  of  the 
dominant. 

*  master -fast,     *  maistcr   fast,    a. 
Tied  to  a  master. 

"  WTioso  hath  ones  married  a  wife  Is  .  .  .  in  maner 
half  maltter-fast."—Vdal :  jtpophth.  qf  Erasmus,  p.  87. 

*  master-gunner,  s.   An  officer  in  charge 
of  artillery. 

"  Chief  matter^unnpr  am  I  of  this  town." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  I"/.,  1,  4 

master-hand,  s.  A  person  eminently 
skilled  in  anything. 

"  Nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  call  reach." 

Pope :  £stay  OH  Criticism,  146. 

t  master-joint,  s. 

Cieol. :  A  leading  joint  or  fissure  traversing 
rocks  in  a  straight  and  well-determined  line,  in 
distinction  from  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  run- 
ning but  a  short  way,  and  that  irregularly. 

master-key,  s,  A  key  which  commands, 
many  locks  of  a  certain  set,  the  keys  ol  which 
are  not  interchangeable  among  themselves. 
While  neither  one  of  a  series  of  keys  may 
suffice  to  open  any  lock  besides  the  one  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  a  master-key  is  one 
which  will  open  any  one  of  the  set. 

master-lode,  s. 

Min. :  The  principal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
master-mariner, ». 

Naut. :  A  skilled  seaman,  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  to  take  charge  of  a  vessel ; 
the  captain  or  commander  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

master-mason,  s.  A  Freemason  who 
has  been  raised  to  the  third  or  master's  degree. 

master-mind,  «.    The  chief  or  predomi- 
nating mind  or  intellect ;  the  master-spirit. 
"There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind." 

Pave:  Somer ;  Iliad  xvlil.  558. 

*  master-mould,  t.    The  chief  or  finest 

moulding  or  composition. 

"  The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand." 
Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  IT.  25. 

*  master-note,  s. 

Mus, :  An  old  term  for  the  sensible  or  lead- 
ing note. 

master-passion,  s.  The  chief  or  pre- 
dominant passion. 

*  master-reason, ».   A  chief  or  principal 
reason. 

"She  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  matter- 
reasons"— Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  fl. 

master-sinew,  >. 

Far. :  (See  extract). 

"The  matter-tinev  ut  a  large  sinew  that  surround! 
the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  1'One  by  a  hollow 
place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually  seated,  wnich 
Is  the  largest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a  horse's  body ; 
this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrained."—  Farrier's 
Diet. 

master-singer,  ».    The  same  as  MEIS- 

TERS1NGER  (q.V.). 

master-spirit,  >.  The  leading  spirit  In 
any  enterprise  ;  a  master-mind. 

master-spring,  «.  The  main-spring; 
the  spring  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates 
the  whole  work  or  machine. 

master-string,  s.    The  chief  string. 

"The  tfnder'st  point,  the  masterjtrtna 
That  m.ikes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 

Howe.    (Todd.) 

master-stroke,  8,  A  masterly  achieve- 
ment ;  a  wonderfully  clever  or  skilful  per- 
formance. 


"  Pant  should  himself  direct  me,  I  would  trace  _ 
•aw  from  his  design. 
Coicper:  Task,  ii.  S98. 


, 

His  matter-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  desig 


boil,  boj> ;  pout,  Jcjwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sLus.    -tele,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  4«L 
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master— mastication 


muter-tap,  «.    A  tap-screw  (q.v.). 

master  tooth,  #.  One  of  the  principal 
teeth. 

"Some  living  creatures  have  their  matter-teeth  In- 
dented  one  within  another  like  saws :  M  lions  and 
dogs."—  Bacon. 

master  touch,  s.  The  touch  or  finish  of 
a  master-hand. 

*  master  -town,  "master- toune,  s. 

The  chief  town,  the  capital. 

"  Jnaon  ii  roiiied  forth  to  the  citie. 
That  whylume  cleped  JaacouicoB 
That  was  the  matter-tonne  of  Ml  CVilcoa." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Dtdo. 

master-Wheel,  s.  The  main  wheel  in  a 
machine  which  acts  as  a  driver  of  many  parts. 
Such  is  the  large  cog-wheel  in  a  horse-gear 
which  imparts  motion  to  a  circular  system 
of  pinions. 

master-work, *.  The  principal  perform- 
ance or  work  ;  a  master-piece  ;  a  cfief  d'ceuvre. 

"  Hart,  by  degree*,  his  matter-teork  arose," 

Thornton:  Cattle of  Indolence,  ii.  1». 

*  master-workman,  *.    A  foreman,  an 
overseer  over  workmen. 


r,  I'.f.  &  i.      [MASTER,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  become  the  master  of ;  to  subject 
one's  power,  authority,  or  control ;  to  over- 
power, to  subdue. 

"  Ilia  passion  minl'-m  htm." 

Tmutftvn:  Knid  A  Oeraint.  IK. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of;  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of,  so  as  to  understand 
fully  :  as,  To  master  a  science. 

*  3.  To  be  a  master  to. 

"  Rather  lather  the*  thaa  matter  the*.'* 

Shatteep. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  S. 

*  4.  To  own  or  possess  ;  to  be  the  master  or 
possessor  of. 

"  I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
E'en  iuch  a  beauty  u  you  maitrr  now 

jVMkctfi.  :  Sonnet  106. 

5.  To  treat  or  handle  in  a  masterly  way,  or 
with  skill  and  thoroughness. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  skilful ;  to  be  a  master ; 
to  excel. 

1  mas'-  ter  -  dim,    *  mas  -  ter  -  dome,   s. 

[Kiig.  master;  -dom.]    Dominion,  power,  au- 
thority, control. 

"  Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  mattfrdam." 

Shaken*. :  Macbeth,  1.  S. 

•  mas  ter  nil,  *  mas  ter  full,  '  mais- 
ter-ftULa.     [Eng.  master ;  -fuU.] 

1.  Having  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 
"  [She]  heard  sayne,  for  not  might  it  ben  hid, 
How  maiter/ull  a  leech  he  bad  him  kid." 

Browne :  Shrpheanii  Pipe,  eel.  L 

1  Characterized  by  skill  or  masterly  power. 

"  Even  so  It  cornea  many  time*  Into  my  mind  to  say 
thus  .  .  .  that  sophistical  and  matterful  syllogUme," 
—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  528. 

3.  Inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  master ;  Im- 
perious, exacting. 

"  For  either  they  be  full  of  lelousie, 
Or  masterful  1.  or  louen  nonelrie." 

CfMucer :  Troiltu  A  Creteide,  1L 

4.  Powerful,  strong. 

"  He  fell.  M  which  nothyage  couthe 
How  rnaitterfull  loue  is  in  youtlie." 

(iover:  C.  ^.,  btlil. 

t  mas'- ter- ful-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  masterful;  ~ly.] 
In  a  masterful  or  masterly  manner. 

"A  lawless  find  rebellious  man,  who  held  lands 
masterfully  and  iti  liigli  contempt  of  the  royal  family." 
—Macaulay :  Ilisi.  Eng.,  th.  xiU. 

tmas  ter  ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  masterful; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  master- 
ful or  masterly ;  masterly  skill. 

"  An  easy  matterftttnett  that  brought  out  eyery 
element  of  beauty."— Daily  Teleyraph,  March  9,  1882. 

*  mas  ter  hood.  s.     [Eng.  master;   -hood.] 
Imperiousness. 

"  I  would  accommodate  quietly  to  his  matterhood." 
—C.  Bronte':  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xlxlv. 

mas  -ter-less,  a.     [Eng.  master;  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  or  without  a  master  or  owner. 

"  Lo  !  when  yon  steeds  run  matterleu." 

Scott ;  Lord  of  (he  Itiet.  ri.  18. 

*  2.  Ungoverned,  unsubdued. 

mas  ter  II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  masterly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  masterly  ;  mas- 
terly skill.  (Athenaeum,  Oct.  29, 1887,  p.  570). 

'-ter-ly't  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  master;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Suitable  to  or  become  a  master  ;  formed 


or  executed  with  extraordinary  or  superior 
skill  and  art;  most  excellent,  artful,  or  skilful. 

"  Clearer  stroke*  of  mauerly  design." 

BlacJtmure:  The  Creation. 

2.  Having  the  dispositions  or  manners  of  a 
master;  imperious,  domineering. 

*  B.  At  adv. :  In  a  masterly  manner ;  like 
a  master ;  with  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 

"  Mattei-ty  done : 
The  very  life  Meuis  warm  UJHUI  her  lip." 

Skaketp. :   Winter'i  Tote  ».  ». 

*  mas'  -  ter  -  oils,    a.      [Eng.    master;  -mis.] 

Characteristic  of  a  master ;  masterly. 

"To  wreathe  an  eiithymema  with  maiterou*  dex- 
terity."—Milton  :  Apol.  for  Xinectymnuut. 

mas'-ter-piece,  s.     [Eng.  master,  and  piece.] 
1.  A  performance  superior  to  anything  of 
the  same  kiud,  or  to  anything  done  by  the 
same    person ;    anything    done    with    extra- 
ordinary skill  and  art. 

"  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  matter. 
piecet  of  ancient  genius."— Xacaulay :  ffitt,  Eng., 
chTiii. 

*  2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

mas'- ter -ship,    *mas -ter-shyppe,  s. 

[Eng.  master;  -ship.} 

1.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  a  master. 

"The  kinds  of  this  seigrioury,  Seneca  makes  two: 
the  one,  power  or  command  ;  the  other,  propriety  or 
matter Aip."- Raleigh:  BitL  World,  bk.  1..  cb.  ix..  }  1. 

2.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  teacher. 
[MASTER,*.  1(3).J 

*  3.    Dominion,    rule,   power,    superiority, 
mastery,  pre-eminence. 

"When  noble  youths  for  matterAip  should  strive." 
Dry  den  :  Ovfcf  ;  Metamorphoeee  t 

*4 .  Superior  skill,  art,  or  knowledge. 

"  When  the  **a  was  calm,  all  boat*  allk* 
Showed  maXerthhi  in  floating," 

Shalteep, ;  Coriolamu,  IT.  L 

*  5.  The  chief  work,  the  masterpiece. 

"  Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  ID  fight. 
The  moMterAiv  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind. 

ftryden  :  Palamon  *  Arcite,  11  111 

*  6.  A  title  of  respect :  used  ironically. 

"How  now,  signior  LaunceT  wh.it  news  with  your 
mattertkip  >  '—Wiaitetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Ki 

mas'  ter  wort,  *.    [Eng.  master,  and  wort.] 

Sot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  or  sub-genus 
Imperatoria.  Common  or  Great  Master wu it 
is  Imperatoria  or  (according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker)  Peucedanum  Ostruthium.  Impera- 
toria being  made  a  section  of  Peucedanum.  It 
is  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  few  leaflets,  and 
large  many-rayed  umbels.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  America  and  of  Europe. 
Called  also  by  Hooker  and  Arnott  by  the 
book-name  of  Broad-leaved  Hog's  Fennel. 

T  English  Masterwort  is  the  genus  JSgopo- 
dlum. 

master-wort  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  masterwort  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  transparent  and 
aromatic,  and  boils  at  from  170*  to  220°. 

mas' -  ter  y,     *  mats-trie,    *  mats-try, 

'mseis-trie,  s.     [O.  Fr.  maistrie,  meistrie, 
from  maistre  =  a  master  (q.v.).] 

1.  Dominion,  rule ;   power  or  right  of  go- 
verning ;  the  position  or  state  of  a  master. 

"  To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign 'd 
Such  mattery  o'er  the  common  mind." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilet,  IT.  as. 

2.  Superiority,  pre-eminence. 

"  If  a  man  strive  for  mntteriet.  yet  hi  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully."— 2  Timothy  ii.  s. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 

"  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mattery 
...  I  bear."— Exodut  xxxlL  18. 

*  4.  The  act  of  mastering. 

"The  learning  and  mattery  of  a  tongue  being  01- 
pteasant  in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other 
difficulties.**— Locke:  On  Education. 

*  5.  Pre-eminent  skill,  art,  or   dexterity ; 
masterly  skill  or  power. 

"  O.  had  I  now  your  manner,  maittrj/,  might  .  .  . 
How  I  would  draw." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Poet  to  the  Painter. 

*  6.  Success  attained  by  superior  skill,  art, 
or  dexterity ;  a  triumph. 

*7.  A  contest  for  superiority. 
*8.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

*  mast -ful,  a.    ["Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;  -ful(t).'] 

Abounding  in  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  oak,  beech, 
or  other  forest  trees. 

"  That  the  mnttful  cheuint  mates  the  skies." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  ii  SO. 


mas  tic,  mas-tlch,  mas' -tick, 
tache,  *  mas  tiche,  s.  &  a.  [Kr.  mastic, 
from  Lat.  mastiche;  Gr.  fiotm'^jj  (mastiche)  = 
the  gum  of  the  tree  Schinos,  from  naorcuTw 
(ma**cuo),  from  ^aa-ao^at.  (mu&ior/tat)  =  to 
chew ;  ^aaral  (mastax)  =  the  mouth ;  Port. 
mastique ;  Dut.  mastik ;  Ger.  mastix,] 

A.  ^s  *u&s(an(iue  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language .' 

1.  Thts  same  as  II.  1  (2). 

2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used  for 
plastering  walls.     It  (-onsists  of  finely-ground 
oolitic   limestone,  mixed  with  sand  and  li- 
tharge, and  used  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  linseed  oil.     It  sets  hard  in  a  few  days,  and 
is  much  used  in  works  where  great  expedition 
is  required. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Jtotany: 

(1)  (Of  all  Vie  forms) ;  [MASTIC-TREE!. 

If  Barbary  Mastic  is  Pistacia  atlantic* 
Mastic  of  Chios,  P.  Lentiscus,  North  In.lnn, 
Lursera  gummifera,  and  Peruvian  Mystic, 
Schinus  nolle. 

(2)  (Of  the  form  mastich,  mastick) :  Thymvi 
Mastichina. 

(3)  (Of  the  form  mastic) :  Majorana  crassifolia. 

2.  Chem. :  The  resin  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  oc- 
curring in  .small  rounded  translucent  grains 
or  tears,  which  soften  when  masticated,  giving 
out  a  slightly  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  is  used  in  fumigations  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes.  Its  sp.  gr.  =  1-074,  and 
its  composition,  according  to  Schrbtter,  ii 


3.  Dentistry  :   Mastic  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form or  ether,  is  often  used  to  stop  decayed 
teeth. 

4.  Pharm.  (Chiefly  of  the  forms  mastiche  and 
mastick) :  Sometimes  used  as  a  masticatory 
on  account  of  the  agreeable  odour  it  imparts 
to  the  breath.  * 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Gummy,  adhesive  or  sticky 
like  mastic. 

"  Gellla  WOT*  a  velvet  mattick  patch." 

Bp.  Ball  :  Satire*,  bk.  vL,  ML  1. 

mastic-herb,  mastich  herb,  *. 
Sot. :  Thymus  Mastichina. 
mastic  tree,  t. 

Botany  ; 

1.  Pistacia   Lentiscus,  an  anacard  growing 
in  the  Levant,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
south  of   Europe,  especially  in  the  Isle  ot 
Chios.    [MASTIC,  *fl.]    It  ha*  evergreen  part- 
pinnate  leaves,  with  winged  petioles.      It  is 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.    Transverse 
incisions  are  made,  in  dry  weather,  in  August 
and  September,  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from ' 
which  the  mastic  exudes  in  drops,  which  are 
suffered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  and  when 
concreted  are  collected  for  use. 

2.  Pistacia  atlantica,  growing  In  Barbary; 
It  yields  Barbary  Mastic. 

*  mas'-tlo-a-ble,  a.  [Lat  mastico  =  to  mas- 
ticate ;  Eng*.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  ma.it!- 
cated ;  susceptible  of  mastication. 

mas-ti-ca'-ddr,  «.  [Sp.  mastigador,  from 
Lat.  mastico  =  to  chew.]  A  part  of  a  bridle; 
a  slave  ring- bit. 

mas'-tl-cate,  v.t.  [Lat  masticatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mastico  =  to  chew,  properly  =  to  chew  mastic, 
from  Lat.  mastiche=  mastic  (q.v.);  Itai.  mas- 
ticare;  Sp.  masticar ;  Port  mastigar.]  To 
chew ;  to  grind  and  crush  with  the  teeth,  M 
as  to  prepare  fur  swallowing. 

"  Now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain. 
Averse  to  maiticute  the  pita. 

Cotton :  Fable  vL 

mas-ti  ca'-ticn,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  masti- 
ctttio,  from  masticatus,  pa.  par.  of  mastico  =  to 
masticate  (q.v.)_;  bp.  masticacirm;  Ital.  ma*ti- 
gazione,] 

Phys. :  The  trituration  of  the  food  and  the 
mixing  of  it  with  the  salivary  secretion,  pre- 
paring it  for  the  furtheraction  of  the  stomach. 
Mastication  is  voluntary  in  the  adult,  except 
when  the  will  is  in  abeyance ;  in  infants  and 
the  lower  animals  it  becomes  instinctive.  It 
is  performed  by  the  action  of  the  lips,  teeth, 
and  mouth.  This  action  is  mechanical,  whilst 
the  further  digestive  process  in  the  stomach 
is  chemical.  Mastication  is  succeeded  by  de- 
glutition, or  swallowing,  by  which  the  aliment 
is  conveyed  into  the  pharynx,  and  from  there 
to  the  stomach. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  03  -  e ;  ey  -  a  ;  qu      kw. 


1-ti-ca-t6rf  ».     [Eng.  maxticat(e)  ;  -or.] 
One  who    or   that    which    masticates; 
;if.,  a  small  machine  to  cut  up  meat  for 
aged  persona,  or  those  who  have  lost  their 
teeth  or  the  power  of  chewing. 

2.  A  machine  which  kneads  the  raw  caout- 
chouc to  render  it  homogeneous. 

mas'-tl-ca-tor-y\  a.  &  5.  IFr.  masticatoire.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Chewing  ;  adapted  for  the  office 
r  duty  of  chewing. 

*  B.  As  siibst.  :  A  medicine  to  be  chewed 
enly,  not  swallowed. 

Salivation   and  m-utlcatoriet   «Ta«uatfl    con*id«r- 
y."—  /YoyeiV  On  Humoun. 

mas-tich,  s.    [MASTIC.] 

mas  -tl-cln,  s,     [Eng.,  &c.  mastic  ;  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  That  portion  of  mastic  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  a  soft  white  resin,  but  by  pro- 
longed heating  becomes  transparent,  yellowish, 
and  friable,  and  is  then  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Its  composition,  according  to  Johnston,  is 


masticator— maSulft 
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•  mas'-tick,  s.    [MASTIC.] 

•mas'-tick,  a.     [See  def.]     Perhaps  =  mas- 

ticating, but  more  probably  a  misreading  or 
misprint  for  mastiff. 

"  When  rank  Thenitea  opes  his  mattick  jaw§." 

Shakesp.  :  Trotiut  *  Creulda,  1.  8. 

mas'-ti  cot,  g.    [MASSICOT.] 

mas  -tiff,  *  mas-tif,  *  mas  t  is,  *  mas-tyf, 

*  mes-tif,    '  mes-tyf.    *  mas  live   (pi. 
mas  -tiffs,  t  mas'-tlvea),  *.   [O.  Fr.  mestif 
=  mongrel,  mastin  (Fr.  mAt  in)  =  a  mastiff,  pro- 
perly a  house-dog,  from  Low  Lat.  *  mastinus, 

*  masnatinus,  from    nuisnata,    masnada  =  a 
household,  from  Lat.  mansio  =  a  mansion  ; 
Ital.  mcutino  ;  Port,  mastim  ;  8p.  mastin.] 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  dog  of  an  old  English 
breed,  probably  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  the  Dogve  de  forte  race  of  Buffon,  the 
Canis  molossus  of  Linnaeus,  C.  mastivus  of  Ray, 
and  C.  vittaticus  or  catenarius  of  Dr.  Caius. 
The  Head  resembles  that  of  the  bull-dog,  but 
with  the  ears  dependent.  The  upper  lip  falls 
over  the  lower  jaw.  The  end  of  the  tail  is 
turned  up,  and  the  fifth  toe  of  the  hind  foot  is 
frequently  developed.  The  nostrils  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  furrow.  The  bark  is  deep- 
toned,  and  the  aspect  of  the  animal  grave  and 
noble.  It  is  taller  than  the  bull-dog,  but  the 
chest  is  not  deep,  and  the  head  is  large  in 

Eroportion  to  the  general  form.    The  mastiff 
faithful  and  affectionate,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent watch-dog. 

"  Tbe  next  1»  tb«  mattt/  or  bun  doe.  n  species  of 
great  size  and  strength,  and  a  very  loud  barker.  Han. 
wood  (Forett  Law)  says.  It  derives  Its  name  from  Mase 
the  thefe,  being  supposed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by 
Its  tremendous  voice,"—  Pennant  ;  Brit,  Zool.  ;  Th» 
Mattiff. 

Tf  Cuban  mastiff: 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  mastiff,  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  English  variety  and  the  bull- 
dog. It  is  extremely  savage,  and  was  used  in 
the  days  of  slavery  for  tracking  runaway 
negroes.  It  is  now  used  as  a  watch-dog,  and 
toy  the  Spaniards  for  bull-fighting. 

§     mastiff-bats,  s.  pi 
Zool  :  The  cheiropterous  sub-family  Molos- 
sinse  (q.v.).   The  popular  name  is  derived  from 
a  faint  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  mas- 
tiffs in  the  conformation  of  the  head. 

mas-ti-ga  -dor,  s.    [MASTICADOR.] 

mas  tig  a  mce  ba,  s.  [Gr.  ^a<rnf  (mastix), 
genit.  naariyos  (inastigos)  =  a  whip,  and  Eng., 
Ac.  amoeba  (q.v.).] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Naked  Lobose  Rhizo- 
pods.  Mastigamcebaaspersais  an  intermediate 
form  between  the  Rhizopoda  and  the  Flagel- 
late Infusoria,  It  is  about  1  mm.  long,  taper- 
ing at  the  ends,  with  many  pseudopods,  and 
a  general  investment  of  minute  bodies.  There 
is  a  ftagellum  projecting  in  front  from  an 
cvate  corpuscle  'enclosing  a  nuclear  body. 


tl-goph'-or-a,  ».     [Gr.   pa 

(mastigophoros)  =  ca'rrying  a  whip,  from , 
(ni(istix),  genit.  fxaorryos  (mastigos)  —  a  whip, 
and  <|>opoc  (phoros)  =  bearing,  from  fapta 
(phero)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mas- 
tigophoridsB  (q.v.). 

mas-ti-go  phor'-I-dsB,  *.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 

mastigophor(a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Bot.  :  A  family  of  Jungermanniacese,  tribe 
Jungerman  nese. 

*  mas  ti  goph  -or-oiis,  a.  [MASTIOOPHORA.) 
Carrying  a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip. 

mas  -tlg-d-pdd,  s.      [Gr.  iLoumf  (mastix), 
genit.  fxaoTtyo?  (mastigos)  =  a  whip,  and  irovs 
(pous),  genit.  iroio*  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 
Zool.  :  (Bee  extract). 

"  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  those  Protozoa 
.  .  .  which  are  provided  with  cilia  or  flagella  as  maiti- 
gopodt,"—  Suxlejf  :  Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  p.  76. 

mas-tig  ure,  *.  [MASTIOURUS.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Mastigurus  (q.v.). 

"  Th«  Egyptian  mattiffun  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Africa."—  Wood:  fllut.  Jfat.  Hiti.,  ii.  ». 

mas  -tlg-tir'-tis,  *.  [Gr.  pa?rt£  (mastix), 
genit.  ndtmyo?  (mastigos)  =  a  whip,  and  ovpd 
(oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool  :  Fleming's  name  for  Cuvier*s  lacertine 
genus  Uromastix  (q.v.). 

mast'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [MAST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  fur- 
nishing with  masts.  * 

masting  -house,  s.    [MAST-HOUSE.] 

masting  -shears,  5.  A  contrivance  con- 
sisting of  two  spars  and  one  or  more  guys, 
used  for  stepping  or  removing  masts  on  board 
vessels.  [SHEARS.] 

maa-ti'-tis,  «.  [Gr.  fuurrot  (mastos)  =  the 
breast  ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol.  ;  Inflammation  of  the  breasts  of  wo- 
men ;  it  commonly  terminates  in  suppuration. 

mast  -less  (IX  a.  [Eng.  mast  (1),  s.  ;  -less.} 
Having  no  masts  ;  unfurnished  with  masts. 

"  There  It  every  reason  to  believe  that  ...  she  U 
nut  superior  to  our  mattl«**  veuels."—  Brit,  (Quarterly 
Irii.  117. 


»  mast  loss  (2),  a.    [Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;  -less.} 

Bearing  or  producing  no  mast. 

"  A  crown  of  mattlei*  oak  lulom'd  her  head." 

Drydr.n  ;  Palamon  A  Arcite,  ill.  90S. 

*  mast'-lin,  .f.    [MASELIN.] 

mas'-to-don,  «.  [Gr.  ^ao-ros  (mastos)  =»  a 
teat,  a  nipple,  and  65ov«  (odou»X  genit.  o56»TOs 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Probos- 
cideans, closely  allied  to  the  true  Elephants 
(q.v.).  The  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  have 
nipple-shaped  tubercles  placed  in  pairs,  and 


SKELETON   OF  MASTODON   GIOANTEUS. 

from  the  number  of  these  projections,  Dr. 
Falconer  divided  the  genus  into  groups  :  (I) 
Trilophodon,  and  (2)  Tetralophodon  (q.v.). 
Generally  speaking,  the  two  upper  incisors 
formed  long  curved  tusks,  as  in  the  Elephants, 
but  in  some  cases  there  were  two  lower  in- 
cisors as  well. 

The  genus  ranged  in  time  from  the  middle 
of  the  Miocene  period  to  the  end  of  the 
Pliocene  in  the  Old  World,  when  they  became 
extinct.  In  America  several  species — espe- 
cially that  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
remains.  Is  the  best  known,  Mastodon  ohioti- 
cus,  americanus,  or  giganteus — survived  to  a 
late  Pleistocene  period. 

To  exemplify  their  range  in  space,  Prof. 
Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  623)  gives 
the  following  list. 

" Trllophodont  series:  M.  anyuitiden*,  bortoni,  pen- 
telici,  pyrtntiicut,  tapiroidft(or  £uHcenfi'),aud  vtrya- 
tidetu,  from  Europe  ;  .I/,  falconeri  and  pandionit,  from 
India;  M.  ohioticut,  obtcurut,  and  jtruttuctut,  from 
North  America;  and  M.  andium  and  humboldtii. 
from  South  America. 

"Tetraloi>hixli)i)t  series:  if.  arvementi*.  diirimilit, 
and  longirottrit,  from  Eurni>e  ;  .tf.  latident.  tivalensit, 
and  peramvHtis,  from  India;  and  M.  mirijlcttt,  from 
North  America.  Remains  of  M.  arvernentit  and 
M.  bortoni  have  beeii  found  m  the  crags  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.- 


A  fragment  of  a  tusk,  presenting  the  char- 
acteristic structure  only  known  at  present 
in  elephants  and  mastodons,  was  found  ID 
a  drift-dp  posit,  east  of  Moreton  Bay,  Queens- 
land, and  was  described  by  Prof.  Owe*  in 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  March  30,  1882. 

mas-to  don  sau  -rus,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  mat- 
todon,  and  (jr.  <ravpo?  (sauro«)=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodont* 
founded  by  Prof.  Jaeger  on  cranial  remains 
from  the  Lower  Keuper  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
name  is  misleading,  as  the  animal  had  no 
affinity  with  the  Saurians,  and  is  now  better 
described  as  Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri.  Casts  of 
the  remains  are  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  South  Kensington. 

mas-to-don'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  mastodon  ;  t  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  mastodon. 

mas-to-dyn  -i-a,  *.  [Gr.  patr-roc  (mastos)  » 
the  breast  of  a  woman,  and  ooufij  (odune)  = 
pain.] 

Pathol.  :  Irritable  breast,  a  neuralgia  of  the 
intercostal  nerves,  or  of  the  anterior  supra- 
clavicular  nerves  going  to  the  mammary 
glands. 

mas  -toid,  a.  [Gr.  ^aoro?  (mastos)  =  the 
breast,  and  fTSos  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  breast ;  teat-like. 

mastoid  artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  occipital  artery, 
entering  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  fora- 
men, and  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater. 

mastoid  cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Irregular  cavities  in  the  substance 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
They  communicate  freely  with  one  another, 
and  are  lined  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum. 

mastoid-foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  The  passage  in  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mastoid 
artery  enters  the  skull. 

mastoid-muscle,  s.     [STKKNO^UASTOID 

1IU8CLE.] 

mastoid  process,  s. 

Anat. :  A  nipple-shaped  projection  behind 
the  aperture  in  the  ear,  in  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the  inner  side 
there  is  a  deep  groove  for  the  attachment  of 
the  digastric  muscle,  and  internally  there  is  a 
groove  for  the  occtpital  artery. 

mas-toid  -e-al,  a.    [Eng.  mastoid ;  -tal.] 

Anat, :  Situated  in  or  pertaining  to  the 
mastoid  process. 

mas-toid-6  ,  pref.     [MASTOID.) 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  anything  mastoid. 
mastoido  humeral,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  both  with  the  humeral 
and  with  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a 
mastoido-humeral  muscle. 

mas  toT  6- gy,  s.  [Gr.  ;ia<rr<k  (mastos)  =  the 
breast,  and  \ayos  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a 
treatise.]  A  treatise  or  history  of  animate 
which  suckle  their  young. 

*  mas' -tress,  s.    [MISTRESS.] 

mas  tur  ba'-tion.  *  mas-tu-pra'-tion, 

*.  [Fr.  masturbation,  mastupration,  from  Lat. 
masturbalus,  pa.  par.  of  masturb"  =  to  practise 
onanisra,  prob.  from  manus  =  the  hand,  and 
stuprum  =  defilement ;  Sp.  masturbacion ; 
It&l.masturoazione^mastuprazione.]  Onanism; 
self-defilement. 

mast'-wood,  s.  [Eng.  mast,  and  wood.]  (Sea 
the  compo'und.) 

^[  Yellmv  mastwood : 

Bot. :  Xanthoxylon  (Tobinia)  coriacea, 

mast'- wort,  s.     [Eng.  mast,  and  wort.} 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Corylaceae. 

*  mast'-y,  a.    [Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;  -y.]    Full  of 
or  abounding  with  mast  or  acorns,  &c. 

*  mas  ty,  *  mas  tyf;  s.    [MASTIFF.] 

*  mas'-n-el, ».    [MASSUELLE.] 
ma  su  -la,  «.    [MASOOLA.] 


boil,  boy ;   pout,  jcfM;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fills;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
-dan.    tian  =  than,    -tlon,  -slon  =  sniin ;  -flou.  -slon  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -along  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  del. 
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mat— match 


;  O),  *  matte  (1),    *  natte,  «.     [A. 3. 

mtatta ;  from   Lat.  matta ;  Low  Lat.  natta  = 
a  mat ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  tnat ;  Ger.  •nu.itte  ;  8w. 
motto;  Dan.  matte;    Ital.   molfa;  Sp.  nm/a ; 
Fr.  TWK<.] 
L  Ordijwiry  Language  : 

1.  A  rug  of  straw,  rushes,  husks,  coir,  junk, 
keuip ;  a  tufted  fabric  of  these  materials  or 
of  wool ;  a  skin  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  ;  a 
set  of  slats.  Ac.    Mats  are  for  cleaning  shoes 
at  a  door ;  keeping  the  feet  from  a  cold  floor, 
as  in  carriages  or  Halls,  and  elsewhere. 

"The  women  and  children  In  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mutt  of  a  small  and  floe  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls."  — 
Ctir*u>:  £ur»«y  <if  Cornwall. 

2.  A    kind  of  coarse    fabric    used  in  the 
packing  of  furniture  or  goods,  in  the  stowage 
of  corn,  and  in  covering  up  plants  against 
frost,  &e.    [BASS-HAT.] 

3.  A  small  piece  of   oil-cloth,    fabric,   or 
Worsted  work,  to  place  beneath  a  hot  dish  or 
vet  jug,  to  preserve  the  polish  of  a  table  ; 
a  dinner-mat. 

*  4.  A  mattress. 

5.  Anything  growing  thickly  together,  or 
Closely  interwoven,  so  as  more  or  less  to  re- 
semble a  mat  in  appearance,  form,  or  texture : 
as,  a  mat  of  hair. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  wad  of  woven  or  thrummed 
Junk,  used  to  secure  standing  rigging  from 
the  friction  of  yards  and  ropes. 

2.  Vhotog.  :  An  ornamental  plate  or  passe- 
partout laid  over  a  photograph,  and  forming 
an  oval  or  other  symmetrical  border  to  the 
picture,  as  well  as  keepiug  it  from  abrasion 
by  the  glass. 

mat-grass,  s.    (MAT-WEED.) 

mat  weed,  mat-grass,  t. 

Botany: 

1.  Nardus,  a  genus    of  grasses,  the  only 
•peciea  of   which    Is   Nardus  stricta,   which 
grows  abundantly  on  moors  and  heaths  in 
short  tufts  which  are  so  coarse  and  rigid  that 
cattle  will  not  eat  it.    [N'ARDUS.) 

2.  The  graminaceous  genus  Fsamraa  (q.v.). 
^1  Hooded  mat-weed  is  Lygeum  Spartium ; 

Sea  mat- weed,  Psamma  arenaria;  and  Small 
mat- weed,  Nardus  stricta. 

mat  (2),  matt  matte  (2),  c.  [Ger.  matt  = 
dull,  dim ;  .applied  to  metals.] 

Metall. :  An  alloy  of  metals  in  a  crude  form, 
In  the  process  of  reducing. 

mat.  v.t.  &  i.   [MAT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  mats  or  matting. 

"  Keep  the  doom  and  windows  of  your  conservatories 
well  m,iite<l  ami  guarded  from  the  piercing  air."— 
Evelyn ;  Kal>-ndar. 

2.  To  twist  or  twine  together ;   to  inter* 
weave  like  a  mat ;  to  entangle  :  generally  in 
the  pa.  par.,  as  matted  hair. 

"  The  fibres  are  matted  as  wool  Is  In  a  hat," — time: 
Cosmo,  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  IT. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  matted  ;  to  grow 
thickly  and  closely  together ;  to  become  in- 
terwoven like  a  mat. 

•  mat'-a-chln,  *.    [MATTACHIX.J 
mat'-a-cho,  5.    [MATACQ.] 

mat'-a-co,  mat'-a-cho.  mat-I-oo,  «.  [Na- 
tive names.] 

ZooL  :  Datypus  Aspar  (Desmarest),  D.  tri- 
dnctus  (Linn .),  the  Bolita,  or  Ball  Armadillo, 
so-called  from  its  faculty  of  assuming  a  spheri- 
cal form.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  is  two  and  a  half,  and  the  head 
three.  Between  the  two  bucklers  are  three 
movable  bands,  whence  the  animal  is  some- 
times called  the  Three-banded  Armadillo 
Habitat,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ay  res, 
but  it  is  nowhere  very  common. 

mat'- a  -  dor,  m&t'-a-dore,  5.  [Sp.  matador, 
from  motor,  Lat.  mcicto  —  to  kill,  to  sacrifice  ; 
mactator  =  one  who  kills  or  sacrifices.] 

1.  Ord.  Jang. :  One  who  kills :  specif,  in 
Spanish  bull-fights  tbe  man  appointed  to 
administer  the  fata)  stroke  to  the  bull,  when 
excited  to  fury  by  the  attacks  of  the  pira- 
dores  and  banderilleros.  He  is  armed  with  a 
sword  and  a  small  stick  (muleta),  to  which  a 

£ece  of  scarlet  silk  is  attached.    The  animal 
killed  by  plunging  the  sword  into  it  near 
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the  left  shoulder-blade,  and  if  the  stroke  is 
skilfully  and 

Sroperly    given, 
eath  is  instan- 
taneous. 

"In  coitly  sheen 
and  gaud?  cloak 
arrmv'd. 

But  ail  afoot,  the 

llght-limb'd 

Matador* 

Stands  lii  the  cen- 

tre,  eager  to  In- 

The  lord  of  lowing 
herds." 

Byron:  Child* 
Barold,  IT.  T4. 

2.  Cards :  One 
of  the   three 

Srincipal  cards 
i  the  games  of 
ombre  and  qua- 
drille, which  are 
always  tw o 
black  aces  and 
the  deuce  of  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven 
of  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are  called  mur- 
dering cards  because  they  take  or  kill  all  other. 

"  Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matador** 
lu  show  like  leader*  of  the  swarthy  Moors." 

fop* :  Sap*  of  the  Lock,  lit  47. 

*  mat  ro-61  -o~£y,  «•    [MATBOLOGY.] 

*  mat-se-o-tech  -nie,  s.    [MATEOTECHNY.] 

*  mat   a  fund,  *.    [Sp.  matar  =  to  kill,  and 
Lat.  fu'nda  -  a  sling.]    A  kind  of  sling. 

"  That  niurderoiu  sling 
The  matafund."        Southey ;  Joanu/jrv,  bk.  rlU. 

ma  ta  ma  ta,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  Ckelyaflmbriata,  a  river  tortoise  living 
in  the  stagnant  pools  near  the  Orinoco  ami 
Amazon.  It  lives  on  fish  and  small  water- 
birds.  Its  peculiar  barbules,  from  their  close 
resemblance  to  worms  serve  to  attract  fish. 
The  head  Is  depressed,  wide,  and  triangular  ; 
the  nostrils  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  proboscis, 
the  gape  wide,  and  the  jaws  rounded.  The 
buckler  is  flat  and  bumpy. 

match  (1),  *  maoche  (IX  *  maobe  (1),  «. 
[O.  Fr.  niesche,  meiche,  =  a  wick  of  a  caudle,  a 
match,  from  Low  Lat.  *  myxa,  myynu  =  a  wick 
of  a  candle,  from  Gr.  jiv£a  (muxd)  =  the  nozzle 
of  a  lamp;  Fr.  meche;  Sp.  &  Fort,  mecha; 
Ital.  roiccia.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Anything   which   readily 
catches  fire,  either  from  a  spark  or  by  fric- 
tion, and  is  used  for  conveying,  communi- 
cating, or  retaining  fire  ;  specifically,  a  splint 
or   strip    of   combustible    material,    usually 
wood,  one  end  of  which  is  dipped  In  a  com- 
position that  Ignites  by  friction.     There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  matches,  adapted  for 
different  uses,  as  fusees,  vestas,  vesuvians,  &c. 

"Nor  will  It  [the  amoke  of  •alphnrl  »-tly  light  a 
candle,  until  that  spirit  be  spent,  and  t1<e  rVnne  ap- 
proacheth  the  match." — Brown* :  Vulgar  Arrour*. 
bk.  vt..  ch,  xit 

2.  Ord.  &  Mining:  A  slow-match  consists 
of  loosely- twisted  hempen  cord  dipped  iu  a 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  lime-water.   It  burns 
at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours.    A 
quick-match  is  cotton  coated  with  a  composi- 
tion   of  mealed-powder,    gum,    and   water. 
When  not  confined  it  burns  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  in  thirteen    seconds.    Another   quick- 
match  is  made  of  cotton-wick  boiled  in  salt- 
petre and  water.     Alcohol  and  mealed  powder 
are  added  to  the  warm  solution,  and  the  wick 
left  to  steep  for   twenty-four    hours.     The 
match  is  then  Iried. 

"  We  took  a  piece  of  match,  such  M  soldier*  tue,  of 
tbe  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger,  or  somewhat 
thicker."— Boyle:  Work*,  1.  29. 

T  To  prime  a  match- :  To  prepare  the  match 
so  as  to  be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the 
end  of  it  some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  Into 
a  sort  of  paste. 

match-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  matches. 

match-cloth,*.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 

cloth. 

match-coat,  *.  A  large  loose  coat  made 
of  match  cloth. 

*  match-cord,  i.    A  line  or  cord  pre- 
pared as  a  match. 

*  match-tub,  5. 

Old  Ord. :  A  tub  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  holes,  in  which  lighted  slow  matches 
were  hung,  fire  downwards,  and  in  which 
there  was  water  to  extinguish  any  sparks  that 
might  fall  from  the  matches. 


match  (2),  *  macche  (2),  *  macho  (2),  a, 
[A.y.  mcecca,  ge-maxxa  ~  a  coiiiratic,  a  com- 

Clon,  a   spouse;    Icel.  maki ;   tiw.  make; 
.  mage;  M.  H.  Ger.  mach,  gemach  ;  Dut. 
makker.]    [MATE  (I),*.] 

*  1.  One  equal,  like,  or  similar  to  another; 
an  equal,  a  companion,  an  associate,  a  mate. 

"  Neither  felowihip  of  their  -matchti  nor  feare  of 
any  such  as  are  after  the  worldly  cotnpt  accomuted 
tor  theyr  better*."— Sir  T.  Jtor*:  Wortot,  p.  1.035. 

2.  One  able  or  equal  to  contend  or  cops 
with  another. 

"  To  force  our  fleet,  or  e'en  a  tbip  to  gain. 
Asks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood:  their  utmost  ini|(U 
bhall  find  iU  match."     Pope ;  Homtr;  Iliad  xv.  ^  : 

3.  The    bringing   together  of   two    partiet 
fitted  or  suited  for  each  other :  as — 

(1)  A  competition  or  contest  for  victory  io 
strength,  skill,  or  science. 

"Well  known  In  many  a  warlike  match  before," 
jirui/ton  :  Baront   Wart.  li. 

(2)  Union  by  marriage. 

"  If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  atone, 
Tl«  a  very  good  match  between  Murj  and  John." 
Courier :  Alury  t  John. 

4.  One  to  be  married  or  to  be  gained  IB 
marriage  ;  a  consort 

"  Should  I  tell  the  ladles  so  dlspoMd, 
They'd  get  good  match*t  ere  the  season  closed  " 
Whit*\ead.  Crtuta.    (EpU.) 

*  5.  A  bargain. 

"Thar*  1  Lave  had  another  had  match." — 3hak**p.: 
Merchant  of  l>»ic«,  lit  i. 

*  (i.  An   agreement,    au    ai>pointmeut,    an 
arrangement. 

"  Tn«  hour  is  fixed,  the  natch  i*  made."— Shat*tp. : 
Merry  ITtoei  o/  Windier,  It  I 

*  U  A  set  match :  A  conspiracy. 

"They  should  think  this  a  t*t  match  betwixt  the 
brethren." — Bp.  Ball ;  Contempt. ;  Attrem't  Center. 

match  boarding,  matched-board- 
Ing,  s. 

Carp. :  Boards  provided  with  tongues  and 
grooves  on  the  respective  edges,  so  as  to 
drive  together  and  make  a  tight-joint.  Used 
In  siding,  flooring,  and  for  tight-cases.  When 
each  board  is  beaded  iu  front  on  the  edge 
where  the  groove  is,  the  lining  Is  properly 
called  matched  and  beaded  boarding.  - 

match-gearing,  *. 

Gearing :  Two  cog-wheels  of  equal  diameto 
geared  together. 

match-hook,  *.  A  double  hook  or  j*ii 
of  hooks  in  which  one  portion  forms  a  mousing 
for  the  other. 

match-planes,  ».  pi.  A  pair  of  planes 
making  a  tongue  and  groove  respectively,  the 
former  to  fit  the  latter.  Used  in  making 
tight  joints  on  meeting  edges  of  boards.  Ad- 
justable match-planes  have  moving  fences  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  tongue  or  the 
groove  from  the  working  edges  of  the  re- 
spective boards.  For  varying  widths  ol 
grooves  and  tongues  different  irons  are  used 

match-plate,  s. 

Found. ;  A  plate  upon  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  the  halves  of  a  pattern  are  placed 
correspondingly,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
moulding.  The  plate  is  placed  between  the 
partsof  a  flask,  rammed  up  from  both  sides,  and 
removed,  allowing  the  parts  to  come  together. 

match-wheel,  *.  A  cog-wheel  adapted 
to  mesh  into  or  work  with  another. 

*  match  (1).  v.t,    [MATCH  (1),  «.)    To  purify, 
as  vessels,  by  burning  a  match  iu  them. 

mat?h  (2),  *  mache,  v.t.  &  i.    [MATCH  <2X  «.] 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  be  a  match  for  or  to  be  equal  to ;  to 
equal ;  to  be  able  to  compete  with. 

"  A  wretch  whose  sorrow  s  matched  my  own." 

Scott :  Roktby.  Jv.  tt. 

2.  To  compare  as  equal ;  to  put  forward  as 
a  match  or  equal. 

"The  Shepherd's  Kalendar  In  8[-*nser  Is  not  to  be 
matched  in  Riiy  modern  language.  "—fl~yden :  liu- 
frttnojf. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  or  put 
forward  as  an  equal  In  contest 

"  Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  Inreutlons  they  p    ranud 
Bo  easy."  Mitto* :  P.  L.,  vi.  «tt 

4.  To  oppose  as  a  match  or  equal ;  to  con- 
tend against  as  a  match. 

"  [The]  shame  of  being  matched  by  such  s  foe. ' 
/nyden:  Annitt  J/iraOila,  crc. 

5.  To  suit ;  to  make  to  harmonize  or  accord. 

"  So  well  WM  matched  tbe  tartan  screen 
With  heat u bell  .Urk  and  brackens  green," 

Scott :  Ladyqfth*  Lake,  lii.  SI. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


.  To  suit,  to  accommodate,  to  proportion. 

"  Let  poeti  male*  their  subject  to  their  strength." 
n  ;  On  Poetry. 


. 

•  7.  To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

"To  match  my  friend  Sir  Thurlo  to  my  daughter." 
ti/taJcetp,  :  Ttvo  Umtltwfn  of  Verona,  ili.  1. 

8.  To  join  in  any  way  ;  to  combine,  to  unite, 
to  couple. 

"  A  •harp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will." 

Bhaltetp.  :  Love'i  Labour  't  Lott,  U. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  marry. 

"  Matching  wore  for  wanton  last  than  honour.** 
Shaketp.  :  Z  Benry  VI..  liL  & 

2.  To  be  of  equal  or  like  size,  figure,  quality, 
&c.  ;  to  agree,  to  tally,  to  correspond  :  as, 
These  colour:)  match. 

t  matgh'-a-ble.  a.    [Eng.  match  (2),  v.  ;  -able.] 

1.  Equal,  suitable  ;  fit  to  be  placed  In  com- 
parison or  competition  ;   comparable;  fit  to 
be  joined  or  matched. 

II  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  or  with 
before  an  object, 

"  Matchable  either  foBemiramui  .  .  . 
Or  to  Uypslphil."          Speruer:  F.  Q.,  IL  X.  SO. 

2.  Correspondent. 

"  Thow  at  land  that  are  not  matehabto  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea."— 
Woodwinl:  fiat.  Sitt. 

*  matph'-a-ble-ness»  «.  [Eng.  matchable  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  match- 
able  ;  correspondence. 

matched,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [MATCH  (2),  v.} 
matched-boarding,  s.   [MATCII-BOARD- 

INO.J 

match'-er,  *.  [Eng.  match  (2),  v.  ;  -er.)  One 
who  matches. 

mat  9het,  8.  [Sp.  machete.]  A  knife  used 
for  cutting  sugar-canes  ;  a  machete. 

"  Had  recentlyreceived  an  order  for  a  large  quantity 
of  m<tti:h*t  knive*.  of  a  peculiar  pHttern.  used  hi  the 
cutting  of  sugar-cane*  iu  the  East  Indies."  —  Morning 
Chronicle,  May  25,  1957. 

nat9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.t  &  a.    [MATCH  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  yiibst.  :  The  act  of  providing  with  a 

match  ;  suiting  or  accommodating. 

matohlng-machlne,  *.  A  wood-planing 
nvichiue  which  tongues  and  grooves  the  re- 
spective edges  of  a  board. 

ma.tnri1ng-pla.ne,  s.     [MATCH-PLANE.] 

match'  less,  *  match-  lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
•match  (2),  s.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  ng  match  or  equal  ;  unequalled, 
unrivalled,  in  com  parable. 

"  Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King." 
Milton:  P.  L.,iv.  41. 

*  2.  Not  matched  or  paired  ;  unlike. 
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y,  adv.  [Eng.  matchless;  -ly.] 
In  a  matchless  manner  or  degree;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  matched  or  equalled. 

mat  9h  less-ness,  *.  [Eng.  matchless;  'ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  matchless;  in- 
comparability. 

*  mat9h  -lock,  s.    [Eng.  match,  and  lock.] 

1.  The  old  form  of  gun-lock  which  pre- 
ceded the  wheel-lock  and  the  flint-lock.    It 
fcad  a  match  which  was  presented  to  the  prim- 
Ing.  whence  its  name. 

2.  A  musket  fired  by  means  of  a  match. 


ha 
ini 

•s 


ia*;h  mak  er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  match  (1),  8., 
and  muter.]  One  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 

match'-mak-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  match  (2), 
and  making.]    One  who  contrives  or  arranges 
marriages. 

match'  -mak  fog.  a.  A  s.  [Eng.  match  (2), 
3.,  and  making.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Anxious  or  trying  to  arrange 
marriages  :  as,  matchmaking  mothers. 

B.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  arrang- 
ing marriages. 

mate  (1),  *.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  make 
=  a  companion,  »  mate  ;  A.S.  gemaca,  maca 
=  a  mate  ;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  maki;  Sw.  make; 
T>tin.mage;  O.  S.\i.  gi-maho;  O.  Dan.  mast; 
Dut.  moat,]  [MAKE,  *.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One    who    ordinarily    associates    with 
another ;  a  companion,  an  associates. 

"  It  seemed,  like  me.  to  want  a  mate. 
But  wa*  not  half  «w  desolate." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,  X. 

2.  A  suitable  companion  ;  a  match. 
*3.  A  husband  or  wife. 

"Thou  bartnutmklndnwrt*  to  grieve  the*.* 

ShaXetp.  :  Comedy  of  £rror$.  It  L 

4.  One  of  a  pair  of  birds  or  animals  which 
associate  for  the  propagation  and  care  of 
young. 

"  The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale." 

Surrey:  Xettl*$t  State  of  a  Looir. 

H  Nautical: 

1.  Au  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel,  whose 
duty  is  to  assist  the  captain.  Iu  large  ships 
there  are  three  mates,  called  respectively, 
first,  second,  and  third  mates  or  officers. 

*2.  Generally,  a  subordinate  officer;  an 
assistant :  as,  a  surgeon's  mate, 

mate  (2),  *.    [MATE  (2), «.] 

Chess :  Tlie  state  of  the  king  when  he  la  in 
check,  and  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  moving 
himself,  or  by  interposing  a  piece  between  him- 
self and  the  checking  piece,  or  by  taking  it 
The  player  whose  king  is  in  such  a  position 
loses  the  game.  [CHECKMATE  (1),  *•»  STALE- 
HATE.] 

ma'-te  (3),  «.  [Mate  comes  from  the  language 
of  the  Incas,  and  =  calabash.  Paraguay-tea 
was  at  first  called  yerva  do  mati,  and  then  the 
name  mate  camp  to  signify  the  plant,  and  its 
dried  leaves.  (Encyc.  Brit.)] 

Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  for  Ilex paragvcn~ 
sis.  [PARAGUAY-TEA.] 

mate  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [MATE (!),«.] 
A*  Transitive  ' 

1.  To  match  ;  to  marry. 

"If  the  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband." 

£SiOJteip. :  Timun  of  Athtnt,  L  L 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against ;  to  oppose 
as  a  match  or  equal. 

"  1. 1'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  ni;m  than  Surrey  can  be.  * 
Hhakitp,  -•  Senry  mi.,  iii.  1 

*  3.  To  vie  with  ;  to  reach  to. 

"  Tall  aih.  and  taller  oak  that  motet  the  •klm." 

Hrmlen:   Virgil;  Georgia  U.  W. 

*!B,  Intrans.;  To  match  one's  self ;  to  pair, 
to  associate. 

mate  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Pers.  shdh  mdh  «  the  king 
is  dead  ;  mut  =  he  is  dead,  from  Arab.  mdta  = 
he  died ;    Turk.   &   Pers.  mat  =  astonished, 
amazed,  perplexed.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  confound,  to  paralyze,  to 
stupefy,  to  astound,  to  appal,  to  crash. 

"  Mot  mitd,  but  mated  ;  how,  I  do  not  know." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  lit.  4. 

2.  Chess :  To  checkmate  (q.v.). 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  confounded,  astounded, 
or  paralyzed. 

*mate,   a.     [O.  Fr.  mat;  Ital.  mat  to  =  mad, 

fond.]     Confounded,    astounded,    paralyzed, 
dejected.    [MATE  (2),  v.] 

"  When  he  aaw  them  *o  piteous  and  BO  mate." 

Chaucer:  C.  Tn  W8. 

mat-e-cer'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  mate,  and  eerie.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

mateceric  acid,  0. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  wax  of 
the  Yerba  mate  (Ilex  paraguayensis).  It  is  a 
white  substance,  haying  acid  properties,  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melting 
at  105V1100.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0'8151  at  26°. 

*  mate' -less,   a.     [Eng.    mate  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 
Without  a  mate  or  companion ;  solitary,  de- 
serted. 

"  Daughter  too  divine  as  woman  to  be  noted. 
Spouse  of  only  death  in  maecless  maidenhood." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

*  mat'-S-16te,   s.      [Fr.,   from   matetot  =  a 
sailor.)    A  dish  of  food  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  nsh. 


[Fr.  mateologie,  from  Gr.  ^arcuoAo-yia  (mataio- 
logia),  from  /j-arato?  (m«taios)  =  foolish,  and 
Aoyo«  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]  A  vain,  useless, 
or  unprofitable  discourse  or  inquiry. 

"The  bead-roll  of  maf«o/iw  embodied  in  the  extract 
here  given."— ffaU  :  Modern  Ktigtuh,  p.  87. 

"mat  e  o  tech  ny, ' mat  se-0-tech-nle. 


9.  [Fr.  mateotechnie,  from  Gr.  paroio 
(mataiotechnia),  from  fiaratoc  (mataio*)  =  fool- 
ish, and  Te'xfi)  (tecAne)  =  aa  art.]  An  unpro- 
fitable or  useless  science. 

"Such  a  peevish  practice  and  unneceM&rie 
tochnit."— Touchstone  of  C'ompUxioru,  pref,,  p.  & 

ma'-ter,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  mother.] 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mother.    (Slang.) 
2.  A  nut.  :  [DURA  MATEK,  PIA  MATER]* 

*  mater  accti,  $. 

Bot. :  The  Vinegar-plant  (q.v.). 

ma-teV-I-a,  s,     [Lat.]    Matter,  substance. 
materia  mcdica,  *. 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  different  medicine* 
employed  for  curative  purposes ;    a   list  of 
remedies.     [MEDICINE.] 

2.  A  description   of  the  several   material 
substances  employed  for  curative   purposes 
with  an  investigation  into    their   modes   of 
operation,  and  their  effects  upon  the  human 
frame.    It  includes  both  Pharmacy,  or  Pharma- 
cology, and  Therapeutics. 

ma-ter'-i-al,  "ma-teV-i^all,  o.  &«.    [Fr. 

materiel,  from  Lat.  materiuiis  =  material, 
from  materia,  materies  =  matter  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
material ;  Ital.  materiale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matter;  consisting  of 
matter;  corporeal,  substantial,  not  spiritual. 

"The  elements  were  good  enough  to  confine  their 
hostility  to  the  mere  material  fabric  of  the  chip."— 
Timet,  Xov.  10.  1876. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  con- 
cerning the  physkal  nature  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  or  religious  nature ; 
relating  to  bodily  or  worldly  wants  or  inter- 
ests :  as,  the  material  well-being  of  a  person. 

3.  Important,   momentous,     essential  ;    of 
moment  or  importance ;  having  a  bearing  or 
influence;  weighty. 

"  That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  muteritill." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  X.  71 

*  4.  Full  of  matter ;  sensible ;  having  sense 
or  ideas. 

"  What  think*  material  Horace  of  his  learning!" 
Ben  Jonson  :  Puetaittr,  V.  1. 

II.  Logic:  Pertaining  to  the  matter  or  es- 
sence of  a  thing,  not  to  the  form. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Anything  consisting  of  or  containing  the 
fundamental  properties  of  matter;  the  sub- 
stance or  matter  of  which  anything  is  made, 
of  constituted  :  as,  Rags  are  the  material  of 
paper.  (Frequently  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  (PL):  The  matter  or  subject  on  which  a 
discourse,  treatise,  or  any  production  of  the 
mind  or  talent  is  founded  or  constructed. 

"  Concerning  the  material*  of  aeditiona,"—  Baeon  t 
Ettayt ;  Of  Seditions. 

U  L  Raw  material :  Material  in  its  natural 
state,  or  unmanufactured. 

2.  Strength  of  materials:  The  power  by 
which  any  substance,  as  a  rod,  beam,  chain, 
rope,  &c.,  resists  any  effort  to  destroy  the 
cohesion  of  its  parts.  There  are  four  distinct 
strains  to  which  every  hard  body  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  which  are— first,  a  body  may  be 
pulled  or  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching  force, 
applied  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  in  the 
case  of  ropes,  stretchers,  king-posts,  tie-beams, 
&c. ;  secondly,  it  may  be  broken  across  by  a 
transverse  strain,  or  by  a  force  acting  either 
perpendicularly  or  obliquely  to  its  length,  as 
in  the  case  of  levers,  joists,  &c.  ;  thirdly,  it 
maybe  crushed  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direct- 
tion  of  its  length,  as  in  the  case  of  pillars, 
posts,  and  trass-beams ;  fourthly,  it  may  be 
twisted  or  wrenched  by  a  force  acting  in  a 
circular  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  an  axle  of 
a  wheel. 

*  ma-ter  -i-al,  v.t.    [MATERIAL,  a.]   To  make 

ina'terial ;  to"  materialize. 

"  I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beaet  doth 
peruih,  mid  U  left  iu  the  same  state  after  death  M 
before  It  wa»  materialed  unto  life." — Browne:  fteligio 
Jfedici,  )  37. 

ma-ter  i-al-ism,  s.    [Eng.  material;  -int.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 
*  1.  Matter ;  material  bodies  collectively. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  The  tendency  to  devote  care  and  time  to 
the  material  nature,  and  its    interests   and 
wants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  nature. 


boil,  boj ;  pottt,  )mvl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9h1n.  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,    sion  =-  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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IL  Hist.  A  Pkilos.  :  The  system  of  philo- 
•ophy  which  regards  Mind  as  a  function  of 
matter;  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  Lni- 
verse.  The  first  traces  of  materialism  as  a 
•ystem  are  to  be  found  in  the  atomistic 
philosophy  of  Lencippus  and  Democritus, 
which  sought  to  comprehend  all  pheno- 
mena as  products  of  matter  and  motion 
alone.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Epicurean 
ichool ;  but  Epicurus  differed  from  Demo- 
critus in  ascribing  to  the  atoms  a  certain 
power  of  individual  or  arbitrary  self-determi- 
nation (Cie.,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  i.  24,  25).  From 
this  time  a  supernatural  element  may  be  said 
to  havfc  found  a  place  in  every  philosophical 
system  till  the  seventeenth  century,  since 
which  time  materialism  has  again  come  to  the 
front  Gnssendi  (1592-1655)  sought  to  com- 
bine Bpicureanism  with  Christian  theology  ; 
but  P.  A.  Lange  (Gesch.  des  Materialisms, 
p.  118)  does  not  scruple  to  call  him  "  the  re- 
newer  in  modern  times  of  systematic  mate- 
rialism." In  England,  Hobbes  (158S-1679) 
accepted  materialism  as  the  foundation  of  his 
theory  (Lewes:  Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  234),  and  was 
followed  by  Hartley  (1704-1 757),  and  still  later 
by  Priestley  (1733-1804),  who,  like  Gassendi, 
sought  to  combine  materialism  with  Chris- 
tianity. In  France  the  System  of  Nature  of 
Holbach  (1723-1789)  was  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  materialist  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Germany,  in  the  present  day 
materialism  has  many  champions,  men  dis- 
tinguished for  physical— and  especially  biolo- 
£cal— -research  standingin  the  foremost  ranks, 
oleschott,  combating  Liebig,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  :  "  No  matter  without  force  ;  no 
force  without  matter  "  (Der  Kreislauf  des  Lebens, 
+.  S62).  Vogt  followed  with  Bilder  aus  dem 
Thierlfben.  Rudolph  Wagner,  an  opponent  of 
materialism,  proposed  at  the  Gbttingen  Con- 
gress of  Physiologists  to  discuss  the  question 
of  a  "special  soul  substance."  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  but  no  discussion  took  place, 
and  the  Deutsches  Museum  (Nov.  16,  1854, 
p.  755) states  "that  among  five  hundred  per- 
sons present,  not  one  single  voice  was  raised 
in  favour  of  the  spiritualistic  philosophy." 
Wagner  appealed  to  a  wider  public  in  his 
Glauben  und  Wissen,  to  which  Vogt  replied  in 
a  pamphlet,  distinguished  rather  by  sarcasm 
than  argument :  Kohlerglaube  und  Wissen- 
ichqft.  To  this  succeeded  Buchner's  Kraft 
und  Stoff,  which,  according  to  Lewes  (Hist. 
Phil.,  ii.  752)  was  "  for  a  time  the  best-abused 
book  in  Europe.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
outburst  of  materialism  in  Germany  were 
Wagner,  Lotze,  and  Fichte. 

"  Atheism  may  *»  termed  Matertalitm  In  tta  naked, 
and  not  1U  transcendental  sense.  Muferialitm  in  its 
transcendental  sense  may  indeed  be  imagined  to  be 
Universal  Existence  without  beginning;  or  end  :  but 
then  this  form  of  Materialism.  is  ii,  reality  Pantheism." 
— Biitory  of  Pantheism,  it  276. 

ma-ter'-f-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.   [Eng.  material;  -irt.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  holds    the  principles  of  any 
system  of  materialism. 

"The  'free-thinking*  antagonist  of  free-thinking 
material  itti."— footer  :  Berkeley,  p.  100. 

2.  One  whose  care  is  for  his  material  rather 
than  his  mental  or  moral  interest. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  materialism ; 
materialistic. 

"  The  materialist  view  is  quite  as  imperfect  M  the 
•plritualist  view."— Q.  H.  Lewei :  Bitt.  PKU.  (1880), 

ma-ter-X-al-Ist'-ic,  ma-ter-I-al-fert'-Ic- 

al,  a.     [Eng.  materialist;  -ic,  -ical.]    Relating 
to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  materialism. 
"  We  object  to  the  decidedly  sensational  and  almost 

materialistic  texture  of  the  work,"— Brit   Quarterly 

Review,  vol.  Ivii.  (1873},  p.  801. 

ma-ter-J-aT-l-t&  s.  [Fr.  materialite,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  matcrialitas ;  Ital.  materialitd; 
8p.  materialidad,  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  material, 
•r  consisting  of  matter;  material  existence; 
•orporeity. 

*'  Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 

Nor  groea  materiality  been  known." 
Byrom :  An  Epittt*  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  Tempi*. 

t  2.  The  quality  of  being  material  or  im- 
portant ;  importance,  moment,  weight  :  as, 
the  matei-iality  of  evidence. 

ma-ter -i-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  material;  -vx,} 
1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  state  of  matter 
or  material  existence ;  to  invest  with  matter 
or  corporeity ;  to  make  material. 

"  By  this  means  [the  invention  of  letters]  we  mate- 
riitfizf  our  ideas,  and  make  them  as  lasting  as  the  ink 
and  paper,  their  vehicles."— Guardian,  No.  172. 


2.  To  consider  or  explain  by  the  laws  or 
rules  which  are  appropriate  or  peculiar  to 
matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appro- 
priate to  material  things ;    to  occupy  with 
material  instead  of  moral  or  religious  interests. 

ma-teV-i-al-iz-ing,  o.  [Eng.  materialize) ; 
-ing.]  Directed  or  tending  towards  mate- 
rialism. 

ma-ter'-i-a*-l&  adv.    [Eng.  material ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  material  mauner  or  state  ;  in  the 
state  of  matter. 

2.  In  substance,  not  in  form  only ;  essen- 
tially. 

3.  In  a  material  or  important  manner  or 
degree ;  essentially,  importantly. 

"  All  this  coucerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materially :  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil, 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good."— 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland, 

ma  ter'-I-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  material ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  material ;  mate- 
riality, importance, 

*  ma  ter-i  -iir  -i-an,  *.    [Lai.  moteriariu*  = 
pertaining  to  matter;  materia  =  matter.]      A 
materialist. 

*  ma-ter '-I-ate,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  materiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  materio  —  to  construct  of  matter,  from 
materia  =  matter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constructed  or  composed  of 
matter. 

"  The  most  ponderous  and  •mattriate  amongst 
metallea."— fiucon  :  flat,  Hut.,  f  326. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substence  or  thing  com- 
posed of  matter ;  a  material  substance. 

*  ma-ter'-i-a-ted,  a.    [Lat.  maUriatus.]   The 
same  as  MATERIATE  (q.v.). 

*  ma-ter  I  i-tion,  5.    [Lat.  materiatio,  from 
materiatus,  pa.  par.  of  materio  =  to  construct 
of  materials.]    The  act  or  process  of  forming 
matter. 

"Creation  Is  the  production  of  all  things  oat  of  no- 
thing ;  a  furniMtUm  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  iUelt"— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Jtrrour  bk.  Yt,  eh,  L 

ma  te-ri  el,  *.  [Fr.]  [MATERIAL.]  That 
which,  in  a  complex  system,  constitutes  the 
materials  or  instruments  employed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  personnel,  or  men  em- 
ployed ;  thus  the  baggage,  arms,  provisions, 
&c.,  of  an  army  are  its  materiel,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  men,  who  constitute  the 
personnel  ;  so  also  the  buildings,  libraries, 
apparatus,  &c.,  of  a  college,  as  distinguished 
from  the  professors  and  officers. 

*  ma  te'r'-i-oiis,  a.   [Lat.  maten(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 

suff.  -ous.]    The  same  as  MATERIAL,  a.  (q.v.). 

ma  ter'  nal,  *  ma-ter'-nall,  a.  [Fr.  ma- 
ternel,  from  Low  Lat.  maUrnalis,  from  Lat. 
matemus  =  motherly,  from  mater  =3  a  mother ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  maternal ;  ItaL  matemale.  ]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mother ;  becoming  or  befitting 
a  mother ;  motherly. 

"  [She]  long  his  tow  with  tears  maternal  mourned.'* 
Boole  :  Orlando  Furioto,  i. 

ma-ter'-nal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  maternal;  -ly.] 
In  a  maternal  or  motherly  manner;  like  a 
mother. 

ma  ter  nf-ty,  *.  [Fr.  maternitf,  from  Lat. 
maternitatem,  ace.  of  matemitas,  from  matemus 
=  maternal ;  Ital.  maternitd  ;  Sp.  matemidwl.] 
The  quality,  state,  condition,  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

"  Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity." — 
Parthenee  Sacra  (1633),  p.  47. 

maternity -hospital,  *.  A  lying-in 
hospital. 

mate -ship,  s.  [Eng.  mate  (1) ;  -ship.}  Com- 
panionship. 

"  I  itat  among  them  equally 
In  fellowship  and  tnate$hip,  as  a  child." 

E.  B.  Browning  :  Aurora  Leigh,  rU. 

mat  -fei-on,  *.     [WeL  madfeUn.} 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra  ;  knapweed. 

*  math,  *mathe,  s.  [A.8.  math.,  math,  from 
mdwan  —  to  mow.]  A    mowing ;   a   crop 
gathered  by  mowing.  (Chiefly  in  composition, 
as  aftermath.) 

"The  first  mowing  thereof  for  the  king's  use,  is 
wont  to  be  sooner  than  the  common  motto."— Bp. 
Sail:  Hard  Textt;  Amot  viL 

Math'-a-rina,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  friars,  founded 


by  St.  John  of  Matha  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captive* 
[TRINITARIAN,  II.] 

math-e  mat  ic  al,  t  math-e-mat -Ic,  a. 

&  *.  [Fr.  matlUmatique,  from  Lat.  mathtmati- 
cus;  Gr.  ^.a^n^ioTtKos  (mathematikos)  =  belong 
ing  to  the  sciences,  mathematical,  from 
nafhifj.a.  (mathenui),  genit.  ^.aS/j^a-ros  (mathf.- 
matos)=  that  which  is  learnt,alesson,  science; 
na.vQa.vtA  (manthano)  =  to  learn  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
matematico.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  mathematics. 

**  Solving  problems  mathematic." 

Byron :  Grants. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
mathematics ;  theoretically preciseoraccurate. 

"  Every  single  argument  should  be  managed  as  a 
mat hematlcal demons tntion."— Locke :  Human  Under, 
standing,  j  7. 

3.  A  tenn  employed  to  denote  the  school  of 
philosophy    more   generally    known    as    the 
Pythagorean  (q.v.),   from  the   fact    that  its 
method  was  purely  deductive,  and  its  ten- 
dency towards  the  consideration  of  abstrac- 
tions as  the  only  true  materials  of  science. 

"  Hence  the  name  not  uu frequently  given  to  that 
School  of  the  Mathematical."— Q.  a.  Lewet:  Uitt. 
Philot.  (1980),  i.  38. 

TT  Mosheim  applies  the  name  "mathematical 
philosophy  "  to  that  of  Gassendi  and  his  suc- 
cessors, as  distinguished  from  the  metaphy- 
sical philosophy  of  Descartes.  The  name  is 
unhappily  chosen ;  for,  while  the  method  of 
mathematics  is  deductive,  all  who  use  the  in- 
ductive method  are  claimed  as  cultivators  of 
the  mathematical  philosophy.  (Mosheim ; 
Church  Hist.  (ed.  Keid),  pp.  735,  736,  813.) 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  mathematician. 

math-e-mat'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mathe- 
matical; -ly.]  In  a"  mathematical  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  mathe- 
matical science  ;  with  mathematical  certainty. 

"  The  correctness  of  the  solution  U  as  mathematically 
certain,  as  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the  triangle 
—Stnoart .  O/  the  Human  Mind.  voL  ii ,  ch.  ii.,  f  3. 

math-o-ma-tl  clan,  *.  [Fr.  mathematicien, 
from  Lat.*  mathematicus  ;  Gr.  ^a.0ijnari«o« 
(mathematikos)  =  mathematic  (q.v.).J  One 
who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  mathematical 
science. 

"  Mathematician!,  among  the  Romans,  were,  for 
some  time,  socially  meant  of  astrologers,  or  star 
prophets."— Grew :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  j>.  82T. 

math-e  mat  Ics,*  math  e  mat  -Icks,  s. 

[In  Ger.  mathematiJc;  Fr.  mathematique ;  ItaL 
matematica ;  Lat.  mathesis—  (1)  learning,  (2) 
mathematics ;  Gr.  j*adi)<rtt  (mathesis)  =  learn- 
ing, science  ;  nadtlv  (mathein)  =  to  learn. 
2ndaor.  inf.  of  nav9av<a (manthano)  =  to  learn.] 
The  science  wlueh  treats  of  all  kinds  of  quan- 
tity which  can  be  numbered  or  measured.  It 
is  divided  into  Pure,  Abstract,  or  Speculative, 
and  Mixed,  Concrete,  or  Practical.  Pure 
mathematics  investigates  the  properties  of 
abstract  numbers  and  magnitudes.  Mixed  or 
Practical  mathematics  applies  the  knowledga 
thus  acquired  to  practical  matters.  Pure 
mathematics  is  divided  into  Arithmetic,  orthe 
Science  of  Numbers,  and  Geometry,  or  th« 
science  which  measures  figured  extension. 

"  I  have  mentioned  mathematickt  as  a  war  to  settle 
In  the  mind  an  habitof  reasoning  closely  and  iu  train.'* 
— Locke  :  Human  Undemanding,  |  7. 

1  The  names  of  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, physics,  mechanics,  optics,  metaphysics, 
&c.,  though  in  appearance  plural,  are  treated 
as  singular  nouns.  Some,  indeed,  are  found 
in  Mid.  English  in  a  singular  form,  as  mathe- 
matike  (Chaucer),  mechanic  (Gower),  &c.,  and 
we  still  retain  a  large  number  of  such  names 
in  a  singular  form,  as  arithmetic,  logic,  rhetoric, 
music,  &C.  The  plural  form  was  proliaMy 
adopted  to  indicate  the  complex  nature  of  the 
ideas  expressed. 

*  math'-er,,  *.    [MADDER.] 

"ma-thes,  5.  [Corrupted  from  Lat.  anthemis 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  wood-chamomile.  (Ains- 
worth.) 

*  ma -the  -sis,  *  xna-the-sy,  s.    [Gr  ,  from 
fidgety  (mathein),    2nd  aur.   inf.  of   ^ai'tiavt* 
(manthano)  —  to  learn,  to  understand.]  Learn- 
ing or  science  in  general ;  especially  mathe- 
matical science. 

"After  he  set  vp  a  great  scole  at  Cauntorbury  of  al 
runner  of  scyeuces,  as  rhetorlck,  lugyck,  phyloeophy. 
mathety,  aatrologi,  geometrye,  arittimeticke,  and 
mnsicke."— Bale:  Engluh  Votaries  pt.  L 


fite,  at,  ftpe,  amidst,  what,  laU,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son  :  mut«.  oiib.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  te  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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•  mat-hook,  *.    (MATTOCK.] 

mat   i  ein,  *.      [Eng.,  &c.  matic(o);  suff.  -in 


Chen.  :  A  yellowish-brown  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  the  inatico  (Piper  angustifolium). 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
extremely  bitter  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution 
yields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  potash  and 
with  ammonia. 

mat  -l-c6  (1),  *.    [MATACO.] 

C?  "x-ti'-co  (2),  *.     [The  Spanish  name  of  Piper 


Botany  : 

1.  An  astringent    plant,    supposed    to   be 
Artanthe  elongata;  called  also  Piper  angiisti- 
f'llium.     It  is  applied  in  leaf  or  as  fine  powder 
to  stop^heemnrrhage  from  wounds  or  leech- 
bites  ;  sometimes  also  an  infusion  is  taken 
internally. 

2.  The  name  given  in  Peru  to  Eupatorium 
glutinosttm,  a  plant  of  quite  different  qualities 
from  those  of  No.  1. 

3.  Walteria  glomerate,   which    furnishes   a 
drug  like  that  yielded  by  No.  1. 

matico  -leaves,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  The  leaves  of  Matico  (2),  1.  They 
are  from  two  to  eight  inches  long. 

inatico  oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Piper  anyust  (folium  by  distillation  in  presence 
of  water.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  pale-green 
In  colour,  has  a  strong  odour,  and  persistent 
camphorous  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
forms  a  carmine-coloured  liquid  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

matico  stearoptene,  s. 

Chen.  :  A  crystalline  substance  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  volatile  oil  of  matico,  when  it 
Is  cooled  to  a  few  degrees  below  0".  It  melts  at 
103°. 

*  mat  -In  (IX  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  matin  =  (a.)  belong- 
ing to  the  morning,  (s.)  morning,  from  Lat. 
matwtinus  =  belonging  to  the  morning,  from 
Matuta  =  the  goddess  of  Dawn  and  Morning  : 
Ital.  mattino  —  morning.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the   morning  ; 
matutinal. 

"  The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  ATOM 
With  evening  harp*  and  matin." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  vii.  4Mi 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Morning,  dawn. 

"The  glow  -worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near." 

Mofawp.  :  Jtamiet,  L  S. 

2.  A  morning-song. 

"  Aud  crop-full  out  of  door  he  fling*. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings.  ' 

Milton;  L'AUeyro. 
II.  Eccles.  :  [MATINS], 

ma'  -tin  (2),  «.    [Fr.] 

Zool.  :  Canis  laniarius.  A  dog  considered 
by  the  French  to  be  the  progenitor  of  all 
breeds  that  resemble,  and  yet  cannot  be  classed 
with,  the  greyhound.  It  is  rather  a  species 
in  which  are  included  a  variety  of  dogs.  The 
head  is  elongated,  the  forehead  fiat,  the  ears 
pendulous  towards  the  tips  ;  colour,  yellowish 
fawn.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  France  as 
a  sheep-dog  and  watch-dog.  (Youatt.) 

•nat'-In-al,  a.    [Eng.  matin  ;  -aZ.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
morning  or  matins  ;  matutinal. 

2.  Geol.  :  An  epithet  distinguishing  the 
third  series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic 
strata,  and  intended  to  express  the  morning 
period  of  the  Palaeozoic  day.  The  New  York 
titles  of  the  Matinal  strata  are  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, and  Hudson  River  Slate  Group  ;  .the 
nearest  British  equivalents  are  the  Llandeilo 
and  Bala  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  series.  Maxi- 
mum thickness  2,500  feet.  The  highest  organ- 
isms hitherto  found  are  some  trilobites,  cephal- 
ojKKls,  and  molluscs.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

ma  tl  noe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  matin=  the  morn- 
ing.] An  entertainment  or  reception  given  or 
held  early  in  the  day. 

mat  ins,  t  mat  tins,  *  mat  -yncs,  *  mat 

yns,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  matines,  from  Lat.  matutinal 
(iiorai)  =  (the  hours)  of  the  morning  ;  Port. 
matinas  ;  8p.  maitines.] 


L  Literally  A  Eccles. : 

1.  Anglican:  The  daily  office  of  Morning 
Prayer.     It  is  composed  in  part  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  offices  of  Matins  and  Lauds.  [2.] 

2.  Roman :  The  first  portion  of  the  Divine 
Office  [OFFICE,    1[],   with  which    Lauds   are 
usually  associated.     On  Sundays  and  double 
feasts  matins  have  three  nocturus  ;  on  simple 
feasts  and  week-days,  one nocturn  (q.  v. ).  Easter 
and  Pentecost  have  each  only  one  nocturn, 
with  three  psalms.    After  private  prayer  ver- 
sicles  and  responses  are  recited  ;  the  invita- 
tory  psalm  follows.     In  the  first  nocturn  are 
said  three  psalms  on  feast  days,  twelve  when 
the  office  is  of  the  Sunday,  and  three  lessons 
from  Scripture  ;  the  second  and  third  nocturns 
have  each  three  psalms,  and  the  lessons  are 
chosen  from  the  patristic  writings  for  the  se- 
cond, and  from  some  commentary  on  the  gospel 
of  the  day  for  the  third  nocturn.    On  feasts  of 
Saints  the  lections  of  the  second  nocturn  are 
usually  biographical.      Lauds  consist  of  five 
psalms,  the  little  chapter,  a  hymn,  the  canti- 
cle Benedictus,  collect,  and  commemorations, 
if  any. 

t  IL  'Fig.  :  A  morning  song. 

"  The  merry  larke  her  mat  tins  sings  aloft" 

Spenter  :  SpUhaJamion. 

*  mat  ire,  *  mat-ore,  «.    [MATTER,  «.] 

mat -lock-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
near  which  it  was  found,  Matlock ;  suff.  -ite 
(.Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals  of  a  tabular  habit.  Cleavage,  basal, 
imperfect  Hardness,  2'5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.  7*21  ; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colour,  yellowish  ;  trans- 
parent. Compos. :  chloride  of  lead,  55*5 ; 
oxide  of  lead,  44'5,  corresponding  with  the 
formula,  PbCl+PbO.  Occurs  with  cromford- 
ite  at  an  old  mine  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 
The  mineral  is  stated  also  to  have  occurred 
as  a  sublimation  product  after  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1858. 

*  mat  rasa,  s.       [Fr.  matron  =  an  arrow,  a 
javelin,  a  matrass,  from  Lat.  materis,  mataris, 
matara  =  &  Celtic  javelin,  a  pike,  so  called 
from  its  long,  straight,  narrow  neck.] 

1.  Chem.  :  A  glass  veaw4  with  a  long  neck, 
a  rounded  body,  and  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  tubulure.    It  is  used  for  distilling  and  di- 
gesting. 

2.  /fort.  :  A  similarly  shaped  glass  vessel 
used  to  protect  flowers  from  the  sun,  rain,  &c. 

"  Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parching 
darts  of  the  sun,  your  pennacbed  tulips  and  ranuucu- 
lustw,  covering  them  with  tnutraue*."— Evelyn  :  Katen- 
dar. 

*  mat-ress,  s.     [MATTRESS.] 

ma-trl-arch'-al,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  mater 
=  a  mother,  on  "analogy  of  patriarchal  (q.v.).] 
Reckoning  kinship  on  the  female  side. 

"  Those  earlier  period!  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
matriarchal  principle  wu  still  In  force." — Nature, 
June  24.  ISM,  p.  186. 

mat-rf-car'-X-a,  ».  [Lat.  matrix  (genit.  ma- 
tricia)  =  the  womb ;  from  its  being  formerly 
used  in  uterine  complaints.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composites,  snb-tribe 
Chrysanthemeae.  The  heads  are  yellow,  the 
ray,  if  any  exist,  white,  the  florets  of  the  ray 
conspicuously  ligulate,  those  of  the  disc 
terete,  the  achenes  of  both  the  ray  and  the 
disc  angled,  the  epigynous  disc  large.  Prom 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere ;  seventy  are  known. 
Two  are  European :  Matricaria  ChamomiUa 
(Wild  Chamomile),  of  the  sub-genus  Matri- 
caria, and  M.  inodora  (Corn  Chamomile),  of 
the  sub-genus  Pyrethrum.  The  first  has 
aromatic  bipinnatifid  leaves  and  a  five-ribbed 
fruit.  It  is  the  Wild  Chamomile.  It  is  found 
wild  or  a  colonist  in  Britain,  occurring  also 
in  continental  Europe  and  Asia.  On  distilla- 
tion it  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  is  power- 
fully anti-spasmodic.  The  second  was  for- 
merly called  Pyrtthrum  inodorum.  It  is 
common.  Jf.  Parthenium  (Feverfew)  is  a  cul- 
tivated variety. 

matricaria  camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHjgO.  A  camphor  isomeric  with 
laurinol,  obtained  from  the  oil  of  feverfew 
(Matricaria  Parthenium).  It  resembles  lauri- 
nol in  all  but  its  optical  properties. 

*  ma' -trice,  a-    [MATRIX.] 

mat  -rl-9id-al,  a.  [Eng.  matricide);  -al.] 
Pertaiuingto  matricide. 


mat'-rl-cido,  s.  [Fr.  =  mother-killing,  from 
Lat  malricida  =  murderer  of  a  mother  ;  mater 
(genit.  moirw)=a  mother,  and  caxio  (in  compos. 
-tido)  =  to  kill ;  matricidium  =  the  murder  of 
one's  mother  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  matricidio.] 

1.  One  who  kills  or   murders  his  or  her 
mother. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother. 

"  Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the 
matricide  and  murder  of  the  mother, "—Brotmie :  Vvtyar 
Srrourt,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xvit 

mat  Finite,  s.  [Lat  matrix  =  the  mother 
stoue  of  another  mineral ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline 
fibrous  masses  with  concentric  structure,  in- 
cluding crystals  of  spodiosite  (q.v.),  at  the 
Kran  mines,  Wenulaud,  Sweden.  Hardness, 

*  8  to  4;   sp.  gr.  2 '53;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour, 
gray  ;   feel  greasy.     Compos.  :  silica,   33'99  ; 
magnesia,   37'9<i ;  liiqa,  5'64;   alumina,   1'33; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1*82;  protoxide  of  mangan- 
ese, 0'47  ;  soda,  0'98  ;  water,  17*81. 

*  ma-trXc'-n-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  register.]    [MA- 
TRICULATE, a.]    A  register,  a  roll. 

"  His  name  occurs  not  in  the  matricuta,  only  that  of 
John  Sherley,  a  Sussex  man,  and  the  son  of  a  Gent. 
matriculated  as  a  member  of  that  hall,  in  1582,  aged 
I*."—  Wood :  Athena  Oxon..  vol.  L 

ma-tric'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.    [MATRICULATE,  a.  • 

Ital.  motricoiare  ;  Sp.  matricular.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  register ;  to  regis- 
ter; to  enrol ;  specif.,  to  admit  to  member- 
ship of  a  body  or  society,  and  especially  of  a 
college  or  university,  by  enrolling  the  name  in 
a  register. 

"  That  every  scholar  .  .  .  shall  hare  been  matricu- 
lated twenty-four  calendar  months  at  leant, "—Black, 
ttona;  Comment.,  f  1.  (Introd.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  admitted  to  a  member- 
ship of  a  college  or  university  by  passing  an 
examination  and  having  one's  name  enrolled 
in  the  register. 

*  ma-tric  -u-lato,  a.  &  *.    [Low  Lat.    mo- 
triculatus,  pa.  par.  of  matriculo  =  to  enrol,  to 
register  ;  Lat.  matricula  =  a  register  ;  dimin. 
of  matrix  =  (1)  a  breeding  animal,  (2)  a  womb, 
(3)  a  public  register.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Admitted  or  entered  as  mem* 
ber  of  a  body  or  society,  and  especially  of  t 
college  or  university ;  matriculated. 

"To  be  matriculate,  with  ladies  of  astate." 

SkettoH  :  Crovme  of  LavrtU. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  matriculated  or 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  body  or  society, 
and  especially  of  a  college  or  university. 

"  Suffer  me  in  the  name  of  the  matriculate*  of  that 
famous  university  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions." 
—Arbuthnot. 

ma  trlc-u  la'-tlon,  s.  [MATRICULATE,  v.] 
The  act  of  matriculating  ;  the  state  of  being 
matriculated. 

"  A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  yean, 
Is  struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book  ;  and  upon  his 
coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought  to  be  again 
matriculated." — Ayli/e :  Pareryon. 

mat  ri-mo  ni-al.  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  matri- 

monialis,    from    matrimonium  =  matrimony  ; 

Sp.  &  Port,  matrimonial ;  Ital.  matrimoniale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  or  wedlock  ; 

connubial,  nuptial,  hymeneal. 

"  The   main   article    in   matrimonial   alliances.'  — 
Paley ;  Moral  PhUotophy,  bk.  in.,  ch.  viii. 
*  2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

"  If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  kin* 
at  curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  H  regal 
power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen."— Bacon: 
ZT«nry  VII. 

matrimonial  causes,  $.  pi 
Law :  Suits  for  the  redress  «f  injuries  re- 
specting the  rights  of  marriage.  They  were 
until  recently  a  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  are  now  exclusively  cognizable  in 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
under  the  statute  20  &  21  Victoria,  c.  86. 

matrimonial  crown,  «. 

Scote  Law  &  Hist. :  A  grant  by  which  the 
husband  of  the  Scottish  queen  acquired  the 
right  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  to  hare  his 
name  stamped  upon  the  coins,  and  to  place 
his  signature  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
queen  upon  all  public  documents. 

t  mat-ri-m6'-ni-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  matri- 
monial; -It/.]  In  a  matrimonial  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  customs  of  marriage ; 
as  a  husband  or  wife. 

"He  ia  so  matrimonally  wedded  unto  his  church. 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  e< 
going  into  a  religious  buuse."— Aytiffe  :  Partrgon, 


boiL  boy  ;  pout,  j6wl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ,  •  tion,    §ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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matrimonious— matter 


•  mat-ri-mo  ni-ous,  a.     [Eng.  matrimony; 
-otts.  ]    Matrimonial. 

"  Foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's  Ignor- 
ance and  pusillanimity  would  make  !u  this  mutrtmu- 
niotu  husinew,  '—Milton  •  Tetrachord&n. 

mat  ri  mon  y,  *  mat  rl  moine,  *  mat 
ri  mon-ie,  "  mat  ry  mon  ye,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

mairimonie,    from    Lat.  wui/rimoniim,    from 
maUr  {genii,  matrix)  =  A  mother  ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  moMmonio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marriage,  wedlock  ;  the  married  state  ; 
the  union  of  man  and  wife  for  life. 

"He  that  ioyneth  his  vlrgya  In  matrimony*  doith 
W«l.--  »><-/,>«..  icwim*.  rti. 

•  2.  A  wife. 

"  RMtora  my  matrimony  undeflled  " 
B*'ium.  A  /Taf.  :  Li/((e  /VenrA  Lawyer,  IT.  ft. 

8.  A  game  at  cards. 

•  4.    A  mixture  of  misius  and  almonds,  or 
any  similar  mixture. 

IL  Roman  Theology  :  Otie  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  Church,  necessary  for  the 
community,  but  not  for  the  individual,  just  .-is 
the  bacrament  of  Orders  is  necessary  for  the 
Church  at  large,  but  not  for  each  individual 
Christian.  Matrimony  Is  a  contract  raised  to 
the  ditfnitv  of  a  sacrament  As  a  contract  it 
is  "a  lawful  marital  onion  between  a  man  and 
•  woman  obliging  them  to  lifelong  i-articipa- 
tion  in  each  other's  society  ;"  as  a  sacrament, 
it  "  confer*  grace,  sanctifying  the  legitimate 
union  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  was  defined 
as  a  sacrament  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (BCSS. 
xxiv.).  on  Nov.  11,  1553.  In  the  "  Doctritia 
de  Sacramento  Matrimonii,"  prefixed  to  the 
Canons  of  that  session,  the  Indlssolubility  of 
matrimony  is  said  to  be  foreshown  In  Oen  ii. 
23,  24,  and  ratified  by  Christ  (Matt.  xix.  £-9). 
Reference  is  made  to  Eph.  v.  81,  32  ;  and  It  is 
asserted  thai  "the  holy  fathers,  Councils,  and 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  Church  nave 
always  taught  that  matrimony  is  justly  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Sacrament*  of  the 
New  Law.** 

matrimony-vine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lycium  barbarum. 

ma  trlx.  *  ma  -trice,  *.    [Lat.  matrix,  from 

mater  (genit.  matrix)  =  a  mother  ;  Fr.  matrice  ; 
Ital.  matrice;  Sp.  matrix.] 

•  1.  Anat.  :  The  womb  or  uterus. 

"That  thon  shall  «et  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that 
opent'tli  the  matrix.'—  Eioaut  xiii.  12. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  place  where  anything  is  gene- 
rat  i'il  or  formed.    (Lindley.) 

8.  Casting:  A  mould  ;  the  shape  in  which 
Anything  is  formed. 

4.  Coining,  Type-founding,  Ac.  :   A  mould 
which  gives  form  to  an  object  driven  into  it 
or  hardening  therein,  as  — 

(1)  The  intaglio  or  indented  device  for  a 
coin,  either  engraved  or  produced  from  a  hub 
on  which  the  design  has  been  produced  in  re- 
lief.   The  matrix  is  the  mould  into  which  a 
•oft  steel  plug  is  driven,  and  which  is  to  be 
used  in  making  the  die  from  which  the  coin  is 
•track. 

(2)  The  mould  in  a  type-founding  machine 
which  gives  the  form  to  the  letter  on  the  end 
of  the  type.    The  letter  is  originally  engraved 
on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  steel,  which  is  subse- 
quently hardened,  and  is  called  a  punch.  The 
punch  is  used  to  impress  the  matrix. 

(3)  The  plaster  mould  (in  intaglio)  obtained 
from  a  form  of  type,  and  used  to  obtain  an  im- 
pression (cameo)  in  type-metal,  known  as  a 
stereotype  Cq.v.). 

5.  Dyeing:  One  of  the  five  simple  colours  — 
black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  combina- 
tions of  which  are  used  to  form  compound 
colours. 

6.  Mvn.t  Petrol.,  <fr  Geol.:  The  portion  of 
rock  in  which  a  mineral  or  a  fossil  is  em- 
bedded. 

7.  Mining  :  The  gangne  or  stony  substance 
in  which  metalliferous  ores  are  formed,  asso- 
ciated, or  imbedded. 

8.  Odontology  :  The  formative  material  from 
which  teeth  are  developed.    [TOOTH.] 

9.  Math.  :  Any  rectangular  arrangement  of 
symbols  :  as 


To  be  in  the  matrix  : 

Jfin.,  Geol.,  £c.  :  To  be  still  embedded,  to- 
having  become  detached.    (Lyell.) 


ma'-tron,  *  ma  trone,  *.  (Fr.  matrone, 
from  Lat.  matrorui  =  a  matron,  from  mater 
(genit  matris)  =  a  mother  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
matrona.] 

1.  A   married  woman ;    espec.,  an  elderly 
married  woman ;  a  woman  of  sufficient  years 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  family,  whether  actually 
so  or  not ;  a  woman  of  staid  manners ;   the 
female  head  of  a  family. 

"  For  the*  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns." 
Pope:  Bam#r;  Iliad  vi.  412. 

2.  The  female  head  or  sujierintendeiit  of  an 
institution  ;  a  head  nurse  in  a  hospital. 

T  Jitry  o/  matrons  : 

Law :  A  jury  of  married  women  empannelled 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  plea  of  pi  egnancy 
put  forward  in  stay  of  execution  by  a  woman 
sentenced  to  death  for  treason  or  murder ; 
also  a  jury  empannelled  to  try  whether  a 
widow  who  alleges  herself  to  be  pregnant  by 
her  late  husband  is  with  child,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  conception  and  the  expected 
date  of  delivery. 

*  ma  tron-age  (age  as  I&),  *.  [Eng.  matron ; 
•age.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  matron  ; 
matron  hood. 

2.  Matrons  collectively. 

"  His  exemplary  queen  at  th«  hi-ad  of  the  matronaffe 
of  thU  Uml.~-flHrl« .  lieyicide  I'tace,  let  L 

*  ma'-tron -al,  a.     [Eng.  matron;  -ctf.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  becoming  or  suit- 
able to  a  matron  or  elderly  lady,  or  married 
woman ;  grave,  motherly. 

"lie  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour of  the  queen  of  Naples.  the  widow  of  Fenllnaiulu 
the  younger,  being  th«u  of  matronal  yean  of  seven 
aud  twenty.'  —Bacon  :  Henry  VII.,  p.  216. 

* ma'-tron-hood,  ».  [Eng.  natron;  -fcood.J 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

ma'-tron  ize,  r.t.    [Eng.  matron;  -i«.) 

*  1.  To  render  matronlike. 

*  2.  To  act  as  a  matron  or  mother  to ;  to 
cbaperon. 

ma'-tron  -  like,  a.  fEnp.  matron ;  -like.  ] 
Having  the  manners,  qualities,  or  appearance 
of  a  matron  ;  matronly,  grave,  sedate. 

ma  tron  ly,  *ma-trone-ly,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  matrvn;  -ly.] 

A.  A$  adj.  :  Like  a  matron  ;  gravely ;  hav- 
ing the  manners  or  appearance  of  a  matron  ; 
elderly,  sedate. 

"The  matronly  wife    plucked    oat  all  the  brown 

hairs,    and    the   younger   the    white."  —  L'£*tranye: 
Sublet. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  or  becoming  a  matron  ; 

"  And  toward  them  full  mntrontly  did  pae*" 

Stonier:  /".«..  L  X.  S. 

t  mat  r6  nym -ic,  *.  [A  hybrid  word,  formed 
from  Lat.  mater  =  a  mother,  and  Gr.  ovo^a 
(onoirui)=a  name.]  A  name  derived  from  a 
mother  or  a  maternal  ancestor. 

"If  It  be  a  clew  sign  of  exclusively  female  kinship 
that  children  should  take  the,  mother's  family  name. 
It  it,  aftrtinri.  a  note  of  it  that  they  should  be  called 
by  a  matron.vmic."— J.  f.  Me  U*nan;  Studiet  in 
Ancient  Hut,,  p.  3S». 

•ma  tr6as',  *.  [Dut  matroos;  Dan.  &  8w. 
macros;  Ger.  matron  — &  sailor.]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  .War  roue*.  In  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldier*  next  In  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  aubt 
about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging.  firing,  aud 
loading  them;  they  carry  firelocks,  aiul  march  along 
with  toe  store-waggons  as  a  guard,  and  as  aulstHnU, 
lu  case  a  waggon  should  break,"— Bailey, 

matt,  matte  (2),  $.  [Ger.  matt  =  doll,  dim, ; 
said  of  metals.] 

1.  Afetall. :  A  mass  of  imperfectly  reduced 
metal,  having  impurities,  mineral  and  metallic, 
;is  in  the  caae  of  copper. 

2.  Gilding :  The  dead  or  wnburnished  sur- 
face of  gold,  when  the  gold-leaf  is  merely 
pressed  upon  the  size  and  is  not  rubbed  with 
the  burnisher.    The  dead  appearance  of  por- 
tions acts  as  a  foil  to  the  lustrous  surface 
over  which  the  burnisher  has  passed. 

*  mat'- ta- chin,  'mat -a-chin,  «.     [Sp. 

matachin.]  A  dance  in  which  the  performers 
fenced  and  thrust  at  each  other  with  swords, 
as  in  real  duelling,  protecting  themselves  with 
their  bucklers ;  a  sword-dance. 

U  To  dance  a  mattacMn  .•  To  fight  a  duel. 

"I'd  dance  a  matachin  with  you,  should  make  you 
sweat  your  best  bloud  forV— Seaum,  4  Flat. :  The 
flder  Brother,  v.  \. 


mat  ta  more,  s.  [Fr.  mntamore,  from  Arab. 
metmvr  =  a  ditch,  a  cavern,  a  cave.J  An 
underground  repository  for  grain, 

•matte  (U  «.    [MAT  (!),«.] 
matte  (2),*.    [MAT  (2),*.] 

matt   Cd,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [MAT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Intertwined  or  interwov 

a  mat  ;  growing  thick  and  close  together. 

"  His  breast  was  hare,  his  matted  hair 
Was  buried  In  the  Rand." 

Longfettoie  :  Tht  AaMi  Dream. 


matted-glass,  .-•. 

Glass  :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  glass  for 
windows,  in  which  the  surface  is  cm.  ml 
with  a  very  fusible  powder,  either  opaque, 
white,  or  tinted.  This  being  removed  in  por- 
tions, the  glass  is  fired  and  the  compo,-  umn 
fixed,  giving  a  bright  pattern  on  a  dull  ground. 
Substantially  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
painting  the  pattern  on  the  glass  with  an 
asphaltum  varnish,  and  then  etching  the  sur- 
face with  hydrofluoric  acid.  By  a  similar 
process  the  glass  bottles  of  the  chemist  have 
their  labels  fneftaceably  inscribed. 

mat'  tor,  "mat  or,  'mat  ere,  *mat- 
tere,  *  mat-  ter-ie,  *.  [O.  Fr.  matiere,  mat- 
ere  (Fr.  matiere),  from  Lat.  materia  =  matter, 
materials,  Rtutl;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  materia.] 

I*  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Body,  substance  ;  anything  perceptible 
by  one  of  the  senses  ;  that  of  which  the  whole 
of  the  universe  is  composed. 


, 

always  of  seimrnble,   nay  of   actually   separate 
distinct  parts,  'tis  plain  that  unless  it  were  essentially 
,  in  which  c 


"Matter   being   a   divisible    substance,    coniistlng; 
ate   ana 

parts,  'tis  plain  that  unless  it  were  es 
conscious,  in  which  case  e 
onsist  of  innumerable, 


eparate,  and  distinct 
,  it  in  auy  pouible 

tlou    or   division,  can    be   any   individual  c 
" 


cotuposl' 
consciou* 


, 

•ci  outnesses,  no  system  of  i 
tlou  or  division,  can  be 
being."—  C/artai:  fitter  to  Mr.  ttndw'l. 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed; 
materials. 

3.  The  contents  or  essence  of  a  writing, 
discourse,  or  speech  ;  that  which  is  said  or 
written  ;  the  meaning,  sense,  or  substance. 

"  A  book  when  men  way  read  strange  matter*." 

Shake*?.  -,  Macbeth,  1.  6. 

4.  That  which  is  treated  of;  that  of  whirh 
one  speaks,  writes,  or  treats;  the  subject  up 
materials  of  a  writing,  discourse,  or  speech. 

"  If  they  were  embarrassed,  It  was  only  by  th* 
abundance  of  the  matter  from  which  they  had  to> 
maketbeirselectlon,"—  Macautay:  Hitt.  Rng..^\\  xxill. 

5.  That  which  excites  or  arouses  thought  or 
emotion  :  as.  This  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  or 
astonishment. 

6.  Substance,  sense;  not  empty  talk,  ver- 
bosity, or  frivolity. 

"  I  be*eech  your  grace,  pardon  me  ;  I  wa*  born  to 
speak  all  mirth  and  uo  matter.'—  Shaknp  :  Much  Ado 
About  XotMng.  11.  1. 

7.  A  point  in  question  ;  an  affair,  a  business. 

"  I  will  debate  thi»  matter  at  more  leisure." 

Shakeip.  :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  iv.  1. 

8.  (f-'l.y  Affairs,  events,  the  course  of  events. 
"  Matter*  succeeded  so  well  with  htm,  that  every- 

body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  h» 
was  grown."—  L'£  ttrange. 

9.  A  cause  or  subject  of  complaint 

"  If  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man, 
the  law  is  open:  let  them  imulead  oue  another."—- 
Acti  xix.  38. 

10.  The  cause,  ground,  or  occasion  of  any 
event  or  state  :  as  of  a  disturbance,  an  illness, 
a  difficulty,  a  doubt,  &c. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  f        Bunyatt  :  Apology. 

11.  Import,  consequence,  moment,  import- 

ance. 

"If  I  had  bad  time  to  have  made  now  liveries.  1 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  J  borrowed  of  you  s 
but  it  is  no  matter,  the  ixxir  show  doth  better."  — 
8hak*tp.:  S  Btnry  IV..  T.  6. 

12.  Thing  in  a  general  sense. 

"  For  they  s]«ak  not  peace  :  but  they  devise  deceitful 
mattart  ag.tinst  them  that  are  quiet  in  the  laud."— 
Ptalm  xxxv.  30. 

13.  An  indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  por- 
tion. 

"  Away  he  goes  to  the  market-  town,  a  matter  of  fir* 
miles  off.    to  enquire  if  any  bad  seeu   his  ass.'.— 
£Sr**F»f  JWM. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic  A  Metaph.  ;  The  logical  matter  of  a 
proposition  is  the  terms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, i.e.,  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  the 
copula  being  regarded  as  the  form.  This 
division  of  a  proposition  into  matter  and  form 
has  cnme  down  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Schoolmen,  who  regarded  the  elements  ot 
which  any  ens  was  composed  as  the  matter, 


fite.  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


matter— maturation 
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«nd  the  disposition  of  those  elements  as  the 
funn,  of  that  ens. 

2.  Mud. :  Purulent  substance  which  has  ga- 
thered io  a  larger  or  smaller  abscess ;  pus. 

"  In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
l*ft  eye.  the  matter  being  suppurated.  I  opened  it  — 
H'iwnton:  Suryery. 

3.  Printing: 

(1)  Manuscript  or  copy  ready  to  «et  up  in 
type. 


(2)  Type  composed  and  ready  to  be  used  in 
printing.  It  is  live,  standing,  ordead,  accord- 
fug  us  it  is  ready  for  use,  awaiting  re-nse,  or 


iiy  for  distribution. 

4.  Pti^s.  :  That  which  possesses  the  pro- 
perties the  existence  of  which  is  revealed  to 
ns  by  our  senses  ;  a  substance.  Its  qualities 
ore  impenetrability,  extension,  divisibility, 
porosity,  compressibility,  elasticity,  mobility, 
and  inertia  (all  which  see).  It  exists  in  at 
least  three  forms— the  solid,  the  liquid,  and 
the  gaseous. 

H  (1)  Matter  of  record :  That  which  is  re- 
corded, or  which  may  be  proved  by  record. 

(2)  *  Upon  the  matter,  *  Upon  the  whole 
matter :  On  or  upon  the  whole  ;  taking  all 
things  into  consideration. 

••  In  their  superiors  It  quencheth  Jealousy  and  layeth 
their  competitors  asleep ;  so  that  vpon  the  matter,  in 
a  great  wit  deformity  Is  an  advantage  to  rising.  — 
Bacon :  Sttayt ;  u/  Deformity. 

matter-of-course,  a.  Phlegmatic,  in- 
different,  cool. 

41 1  won't  have  that  aort  of  mattf.r~of-caur*  aeqnl. 
•aoance."-  Hughe* :  Tom  Brt»on  at  Oxford,  en.  xxx. 

matter-of-fact,  s.  A  a. 

A.  As  subst. :   A  reality,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  fanciful,  hypothetical  or 
fcyperbolical ;  a  fact 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Treating  of  facts  or  realities;  not  fanciful 
or  hyperbolical ;  commonplace,  simple,  plain, 
ordinary. 

2.  Adhering  to  facts  or  realities ;  not  im- 
aginative ;  prosaic, 

•lat'-ter,  v.l.  &  t.    (MATTER,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  To  be  of  moment,  conse- 
quence, or  importance ;  to  signify. 

"  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this  mat. 
Ured  little.11— Macaulai :  Hilt.  fnf..  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Med. :  To  form  pus  ;  to  collect,  as  matter 
in  an  abscess. 

"The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up 
with  common  epuloticka "—  Wixeman :  Surgery,  bk.  I., 
ch.  xvii 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  regard,  to  care  for,  to  mind. 

"  He  did  not  matter  cold  nor  hanger." — S.  Brooke  : 
Fool  of  Duality,  i.  91. 

•mat'-ter-ful,  a.  [Eng.  matter;  -fulff).~\ 
Full  of  matter ;  pregnant. 

"  What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty-mannered, 
malterjul  creature."—  Lamb :  To  Wordsworth,  p.  97. 
(1815). 

•  mat  terlesB, 'matter  lease,  o.  [Eng. 
matter;  -/ess.] 
1.  Not  material;  immaterial. 

"Like  shades  .  .  .  quite    matterlet*."—  DtvUtt: 
Wittet  Pilgrimage,  p.  36. 

8.  Devoid  of  matter,  substance,  or  sense. 

"  All  fine  noise 

Of  verse  meere  matterJeue  and  tinkling  stories." 
Beti  Jonson :  Horace :  Art  of  Poetry. 

mat' -tor -jr.  *  mat-ter-ie,  a.  [Eng.  mat- 
tor;  -!/.] 

1.  Full  of  matter ;  important,  weighty. 

"  Away  with  your  mattfrie  sentences.  Momns ;  they 
are  too  grave,  and  wiae,  for  this  meeting."— Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Poetatter,  iv.  4. 

2.  Generating  pus  ;  purulent. 

"The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatlck 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the  lungs, 
causes  their  mattery  cough."— Survey:  On  Consump- 
tion. 

Matth-ew  (ew  as  u),  ».  [Lat.  MattKcms; 
Gr.  Marflaios  (Mattliaios),  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  a  contr.  of  Heb.  rrniTO  (Mattitheah) 
=  the  gift  of  God,  the  name  \iorne  by  the 
Maccabee  patriot,  Mattathias.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  An  apostle  of  Jesns,  almost 
certainly  the  sameas  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus. 
(Cf.  Matt.  ix.  9-13,  Mark  ii.  14-16,  and  Luke 
v.  27.)  He  was  a  "  publican  " — i.e.,  a  tax- 
gatharer — who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
at  Capernaum  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  (Ibid.)  Taxgatherers  are  rarely  popu- 
lar men ;  and,  moreover,  the  money  which 
Matthew  raised  was  not  for  the  Jewish,  but  for 


the  Roman  government,  he  was,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  outside  the  pale  of  society,  and  his 
companions,  when  he  was  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  were  "  publicans  and  sinners."  After 
his  call  he  figures  in  all  the  lists  of  apostles 
(Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Acts  i.  13).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  represents  him  as  dying  a 
natural  death ;  much  later  tradition  repre- 
sents him  as  having  been  martyred. 

H  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  : 

New  Test.  Canon:  The  first  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  arrangement,  and  long  almost 
universally  held  to  have  been  the  first  in 
point  of  publication,  though  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Mark  came  first  and  Matthew  only 
second  in  point  of  time.  The  author's  name 
is  nowhere  given  in  it,  but  universal  Christian 
tradition  assigns  it  to  Matthew  the  apostle, 
called  Levi,  anil  there  is  a  fragment  of  internal 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  call  of  Matthew  the  first  gospel 
relates  that  "as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  behold  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples" (Matt.  ix.  10).  Why  they  presumed 
to  come  is  not  stated  ;  but  St.  L'ike  explains 
that  they  came  because  they  were  invited, 
lie  says  that  "  Levi  [Matthew]  made  him  a 
great  feast  in  his  own  house  :  and  there  was 
a  great  company  of  publicans  and  of  others 
that  sat  down  with  them"  (Luke  v.  29).  If 
the  author  of  the  first  gospel  felt  diffident 
about  recording  the  hospitality  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  only  reason  can  be  that  he  was  St. 
Matthew  himself ;  the  sole  argument  against 
this  view  is  that  St.  Mark  also  withholds  the 
information  that  invitation  to  the  party  was 
given  (Mark  ii.  15).  The  special  object  of  the 
first  gospel  is  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  of  ancient  prophecy.  The  author 
continually  quotes  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets, sometimes  indicating  that  the  events 
took  place  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  (i.  22,  ii.  15, 23, 
&c.),  at  others  simply  that  they  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  (ii.  17).  The  book  was  addressed 
specially  to  the  Jews.  The  ancient  fathers 
believed  that  it  was  published  at  first  in 
Aramaic,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  quota- 
tion from  the  Aramaean  book  is  extant,  and 
the  Greek  has  every  appearance  of  an  original 
work  rather  than  a  trauslation  ;  of  two  kinds 
of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  is 
from  the  Septuagint  Greek. 

Eusebius  fixes  the  date  of  Its  publication 
in  the  third  year  of  Caligula,  A.D.  41,  but  lived 
too  late  really  to  know  ;  Irenaeus  is  in  favour 
of  a  later  date,  apparently  A.D.  60.  Rational- 
istic writers,  who  disbelieve  in  prophecy, 
place  it  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1771  Williams  attacked  the  authenticity 
of  the  first  two  chapters.  He  was  followed 
by  Stroth,  Hess,  Aminon,  Bchleiermacher, 
Norton,  &c.  They  were  defended  by  Fleming, 
Griesbach,  Hug,  Credner,  Panlus,  Kuinoel, 
Neander,  &c.  AH  the  old  manuscripts  and 
versions  contain  them,  and  they  are  quoted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

St.  Matthew  is  the  only  evangelist  who 
reports  at  length  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
He  gives  prominence  to  other  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Like  his  fellow  synoptists  he  gives 
details  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee, 
not  speaking  much  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
closing  scenes  drew  nigh. 

ma-tthi'-6-la,  ma-thi-i-la,  s.  rNaraed 
after  P.  A.  Mathioll  or  Muttuiolus  an  Italian 
physician  (1500-1577).] 

1.  Bot :  Stock  ;  a  genus  of  Cruciferaj,  family 
Arabidse.     The  sepals  are  erect,  the  lateral 
ones  saccate  at  the  base.     The  petals  have 
long  claws.    The  pod  is  long,  with  a  thick 
septum  and  one-seriate  seeds.    Found  In  the 
Old    World.     Thirty-one    known.    Two    are 
British.     Matthiola    incana    is    the    Horny 
Shrubby  Stock  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but,  according  to  Watson,  only  as  a  denizen. 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  Stock  Gillyllower  culti- 
vated in  gardens.    M.  slmiata,  the  Great  Sea- 
stock,  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Channel  Islands.     It  has 
large    purple    flowers,    fragrant    at    night. 

[STOCK.] 

2.  Pharm. :  In  India  Matthiola  incana  is 
grown  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used   as  in- 
fusion in  cancer.     They  are  regarded  as  ex- 
pectorant, and  are  given  in  cases   of  snake 
bite. 

matt' -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  1 1.    [MAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  interweaving  or  entangling,  u 
the  materials  in  a  mat. 

2.  Materials  for  mats. 

3.  A  texture  composed  of  hemp,  coir,  jute, 
rushes,  hair,  grass,    palm-leaves,    &c.     The 
India  matting  is  made  of  a  peculiar  Oriental 
grass  ;  Russia  matting  of  bast  or  linden  bark. 
Matting  is  also  made  of  strips  of  black  walnut 
or  other  ornamental  wood,  with  wires  passing 
through  them  at  right  angles.    The  wooden 
strips  are  separated  by  elastic  washers  made 
from  india-rubber  tubing.    Matting  is  used  for 
covering  halls,  passages,  platforms,  &c.,  or 
as  doormats. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  texture  made  of  strands  of  M 
rope,  or  of  spun  yarn,  beaten  flat  and  inter- 
woven, and  used  to  prevent  chafing. 

2.  Photog. :  The  passepartout  over  a  pio- 
tare ;  a  mat. 

matt'-mg  (2),  ».    ['MATT,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  regular  rough  lustreless 
surface. 

2.  Gilding :  Covering  plates  with  varnish  in 
gilding  on  water  size. 

matting-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  One  in  which  slats  are  introduced 
Into  the  shed  to  form  the  wool 

matting-tool, ». 

Metal-work :  A  kind  of  chasing-tool,  em- 
ployed in  producing  a  regular  rough  surface 
on  an  object ;  usually  in  the  lathe. 

1  mat-tins,  s.  pi.    [MATINS.] 

mat'-t6ct,*mat-tok,  s.    [A.S.  nralhic, from 
Wei.  mutog  =  a  mattock,  a  hoe  ;  Gael. 
madag;    Ir.   maddg.]     An  implement 
with  an  iron  head,  having  blades  at 
each  end  presented  in  ditfereut  planes, 
and  an  eye  in  the  middle  into  which 
the  handle  is  inserted  perpendicu- 
larly    to    ja»asi  i   —   msis 
the  head.   ^M.>»»»B.aamm_— -_ 

The   CUt-  MATTOCK. 

ting  edges 

are  presented  like  those  of  an  axe 

and  an  adze  respectively.     It  is  used 

In  forests  and  plantations  for  grubbing 

among  stumps  and  trees,  whose  roots 

prevent  the  use  of  the  spade. 

"  We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him." 

Shalceip.  .*  K«meo  A  Juliet.  V.  3. 

mat' tress,  'mat-res,  "  mat-ter-esse, 

«.  (O.  Fr.  materas  (Fr.  matelas),  from  Arab. 
matrah  =  a  place,  a  foundation,  a  place  where 
anything  is  thrown  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Port,  al-mad- 
raqiie  =  a  quilted  cushion,  a  mattress.)  A 
padded  bed,  or  one  stuffed  and  quilted  or 
tied,  so  as  to  keep  the  stuffing  to  a  general 
thickness.  The  filling  is  hair,  moss,  sponge, 
cotton,  husk,  straw,  shredded  wool,  &c.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  elastic  bed-bottom 
of  coiled  or  woven  wire. 

*  ma-tur'-ant,  s.    [Lat.  maturans,  pr.  par.  of 
mdturo  =  Co  ripen,  to  mature.]    [MATURATE.] 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  or  application  to  an 
inflamed  part,  to  promote  suppuration ;  a 
maturative. 

*  mat'-u-rate,  v.t.  &  {.    [Lat.  matmatus,  pa- 

par,  rjf'maturo  =  to  ripen,  to  mature ;  maturtu 
=  ripe.)  [MATURE,  o.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  ripen ;  to  bring  to  ripe- 
ness or  maturity ;  to  mature. 

2.  Med. :  To  promote  suppuration  in. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  ripen ;  to  come  tc  n* 
turity ;  to  mature. 

2.  Med. :  To  suppurate  perfectly. 

mat-u-ra'-tion,  s.  ILat.  maturatio,  from 
matmatni,  pa.  par.  of  mature  =  to  ripen,  to 
mature.]  [MATURE,  a.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  actor  process  of  ripen- 
ing or  bringing  to  maturity ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming ripe  or  mature. 

"Till  further  observation  shall  discover  whether 
these  are  diamonds  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  cupable 
of  growing  harder  by  further  maturation.  —Boyle : 
Work*.  1.  US. 

2.  Med. :  The  formation  of  pus  in  inflam- 
mations ;  the  act  or  process  of  suppurating 
perfectly. 


boll.  Sso^- ;  plat,  ]6%1 :  eat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -tog. 
oian,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shim,   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  siiua.   -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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maturativ^a-maundril 


•  ma-tur -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  maturattf; 
Ital.  nutturativo  ;  8p.  madurativo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Ripening,  maturing ;  tending 
to  bring  to  ripeness  or  maturity. 

"  Between  the  trouicks  and  equator  their  second 
summer  i*  hotter,  and  more  matur<iti*e  of  fruit*  than 
the  former."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Err wrt 

2.  Med.:  Conducive  to  the  formation  of  pus 
In  inflammations. 

"  Butter  i«  mntunitiff.  and  Is  profitably  mixed  with 
Anodyow  and  supimratives." — Wittman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  Any  medicine  or  application  produc- 
ing or  tending  to  produce  suppuration ;  a 
matnrant. 

"  The  Mtne  [Hnsed]  applved  with  flm  It  an  excellent 
maturatim,  and  rlpenrth  all  tinposthumet,"— P.  Hoi' 
land;  Plinie,  bk.  zx..  ch.  xzlL 

tna  t iire',   a.     [LaL   maturus  =  ripe ;    Ital. 
maturo ;  Sp.  &  Port  maduro  ;  Fr.  miir.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit ;  Ripe,  ripened ;  brought  to  maturity 
fcy  time. 

2.  JfijTurotiwZy : 

(1)  Ripened;  perfected  by  time  ;  brought  to 
ft  perfect  or  complete  state  of  development. 

"  Hit  deep  and  piercing  eye 

Looked  wUdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weighed 
To  doubtful  cuuuwls."  Hamilton  :  Tk»  ?*«*/«. 

(2)  Of  full  growth  :  as,  a  man  of  mature  years. 
fS)  Completed,  perfected ;  ready  or  ripe  for 

action ;  fully  prepared :  as,  The  plan  is  mature, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm, :  Become  payable ;  having  reached 
the  time  fixed  for  payment :  as,  The  bill  is 
mature. 

2.  Med.  :  In  a  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

ma  tiire ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  maturo  =  to  ripen ; 
O.  Fr.  maturer ;  Fr.  mflrir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of 
ripeness  or  maturity. 

"And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  tan*  mature, 
Though  wintry  rigour*  unimpaired  endure." 

Cowper  :  Ctmvertatton,  «W. 

2.  Fig.:  To  advance  towards  perfection  or 
perfect  development ;  to  make  ripe  or  ready, 

"  A*  rolling  yean  matured  bis  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  M  hit  tire." 

Smollett  :  Ode  to  Independence. 

IX  Med. :  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfect 
•nppu ration  ;  to  maturate. 

B.  Intransitive .' 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  become  ripe  ;  to  ripen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  advance  towards  perfection  or 
perfect  developement. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gamm,  :   To  become  payable  ;   to  reach 
the  time  fixed  for  payment :  as,  A  bill  matures. 

2.  Med. :  To  come  to  a  state  of  perfect  sup- 
puration. 

ma-tiire'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  maturely  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mature    manner ;    with   ripeness ; 
ripely,  completely. 

"  Whan  they  (the  acte*  of  man)  be  dooue  with  inche 
moderation,  that  nothing  lit  the  doing  may  be  aeue 
superfluous  or  indigent,  we  say,  that  they  be  ma- 
turely doone."— -Sir  T.  Elvot :  The  Oovernour,  bk.  L, 

ch.  sxU. 

2.  With  or  after  careful  deliberation  ;  care- 
fully, deliberately. 

"Ton  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantages  of 
rising  higher  with  the  hazards  of  the  lalL"— Dryden; 
Virgil;  Georgia  (Dedic.) 

*3.  Early,  soon. 

"We  give  Him  [God]  thanks  for  contracting  the 
days  of  uur  trial,  ami  receiving  us  more  maturely  into 
those  everlasting  habitations  above."— Sent  ley  :  Boyle 
Lecturet. 

nature -n6sK,  ».  [Eng.  mature;  -ne$s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mature ;  maturity. 

t  mat-u-reV-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  maturescens, 
pr.  par.  of  maturesco  =  to  grow  ripe  ;  incept, 
from  maturo  —  to  ripen.]  Becoming  ripe  ; 
approaching  ripeness  or  maturity. 

niiVtur'-i-ty,  *  ma-tur-i-tie,  a.  [Fr.  ma- 
turite,  from  Lat.  maiuritatem,  ace.  of  maturitas 
=  ripeness,  maturity ;  matitrus  =  ripe  ;  ItaL 
Mwrttt.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing mature ;  ripeness  ;  a  state  of  perfect  or 
complete  development. 

"  Not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grain  to 
maturity.'— Kay :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 


IL  Technically: 

L  Comm. :  The  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due. 
2.  Med. :  A  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

mat-u-tin'-aL  a.  [Lat.  mntutinalis,  from 
mntutinut  ==  belonging  to  the  morning.] 
[MATINS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning. 

"Another  matutinal  expression  in  ancient  UM  was 
—Give  yuu  (i.e.  God)  good  day."— Penye ;  Anecdotei  of 
tke  Enylith  Language,  p.  277. 

*  mat'-u-tine,  a.  &  $.     [Lat  matutinu*  =  be- 

longing to  the  morning.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  in 
the  morning. 

"According  as  the  said  stars  begin  either  to  shine 
o«t  or  be  hidden  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  be  up, 
or  at  evening  after  the  sunu«  Is  set,  they  be  said  to 
riM  and  goe  downe,  and  thereupon  are  named  matutint 
or  vespertine,  orlentall  or  occtdentall,  according  aa  the 
one  or  the  other  hapiwnetn  unto  them  In  the  twy- 
light,  morning  or  evening."—/1.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xvili.,  ch.  xzv. 

B.  Astubst.  (PI.):  Matins. 

"  Mittutinr*  were  the  first  hoar,  or  six  of  the  clock." 
—Putter:  Chure*  Hi*.,  vi.  UT. 

mat' -work,  t.  [Eng.  mat,  and  work.}  The 
same  aa  MATTING  (1),  *.  (q.v.). 

maf-y,  mat  16, 3.  [Anglo-Indian.]  A  male 
native  servant-of-all-work  in  India. 

maud,  maad,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  Maud  or  Matilda..}  A  plaid  worn  by 
•hepherds,  Ac. 

•'  For  sooth  aa  w«el  as  north,  my  bid 
A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'v  the  maud. 

Burnt  :  (iuidte(fe  of   Wauch->p*-\0u*e. 

*  mau   die,   v.t.     [MAUDLIN,  a.]    To  render 

maudlin ;  to  throw  Into  confusion  or  disorder. 

maud  -Un,  a.     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  Mag- 
dalen (Mid.  Eng.  Madtlcynt),  i.e.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, who  waa  represented  as  shedding  tears 
of  sorrowing  repentance) 
*  L  Tearful,  full  of  tears,  weeping. 

"Sir  Edmoud-l-erry .  .  .  milks  their  maudlin  eyes." 
Dryden  ;  Prol.  to  Loyal  Brother. 

•2.  Half-intoxicated,  muddled  with  drink. 
S.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  sickly  senti- 
ment ;  over  emotional. 

maud'-lin,  *.  [Prob.  a  corrupt  of  Magdalen.] 
[MAUDLIN,  a.] 

Bot. :  AchiUea  Ageratum;  more  fully,  Sweet 
Maudlin.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

" The  flowen  uf  the  maudlin  are  digested  into  loose 
umbels."— Mtfl^r;  Gardeneri  Dictionary. 

*  maud  Hn-ism,  s.    [Eng.  maudlin,  a.  ;-tam.] 

The  quality  ur  state  of  being  maudlin  ;  sickly 
sentimental  ism. 

"This  piece  of  perfunctory  maudtinttm,"—ftntm- 
mond  ;  Perthshire  in  Bygone  Dayt,  ch.  xiv. 

maud  lin -wort,  s.    [Eng.  maudlin,  •.,  and 

wort.] 
Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

*  mau    gre   (gre   as   gcr),   *  mal-gre, 
*  maul- gre,    "  mau-ger,   prep.      [O.   Fr 
malgre,  maugre,  maulgre;    Fr.   malgre  =  ill- 
will,  from  mul  (Lat.  mains)  =  bad,  ill,  and  gre 
(Lat.  gmtum)  =  a  pleasant  thing ;  ItaL  mul- 
grado.]    In  spite  of,  in  opposition  to,  not- 
withstanding, despite. 

"  I.  through  the  ample  air,  tn  triumph  high 
Shall  lend  hell  captive,  maugrc  hell." 

Milton:  P.  L..  111.  MS. 

*  mau -gre  (gre   as    ger),  v.t.     [MAUORE, 
prep.]    To  dely. 

mau  -I -lite,  s.     [From  the  island  of  Maul, 
Hawaiian  Archipelago  ;  sun*,  -lite  (Min.).  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (q.v.). 

mau   kin  (1),  s.    [MALKIN.] 

mau  kin  (2),  maw' -kin,  maul  kin,  *. 
[A  contr.  of  gri'malkin  (q.v.).]  A  hare.  (Cf. 
the  use  of  puss  for  a  hare  as  well  as  a  cat.) 

"  It  will  be  my  lot  to  be  shot  down  like  a  matokin."— 

Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

maul,  mall,  *  malle,  *.  [Lat.  malleus  =  a 
mallet,  a  hammer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  large  wooden  hammer, 
adapted  for  driving  wedges,  and  sometimes 
called  a  beetle. 

"  A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour  is  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.** 
— Prov.  xxv.  18. 

2.  Military : 

t  (1)  A  bludgeon  with  a  leaden  head  carried 
by  an  ancient  soldier.  (Brewer.) 


(2)  A  mallet  for  driving  pickets.  The  light 
maul  of  the  United  States  Artillery  service 
has  a  head  of  elm  or  hickory,  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches  luug  ;  handle  of 
ash,  one  and  half  inches  diameter,  twenty-four 
inches  long  ;  an  iron  hoop  on  each  end  of  the 
head  one  inch  wide,  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

tnanl  (2),  a.  [Ger.  maler-sfock,  mahler-stock, 
from  maler  =  a  painter,  and  stock  —  a  stick.] 
(See  compound.) 

maul-stick,  mahl  stick,  s. 

Art:  A  round  staff,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
tapering  towards  one  end,  to  which  is  fastened 
a  small  ball,  covered  with  cotton  wool  and 
soft  leather,  in  order  that  the  canvas  may  not 
be  injured  by  its  resting  upon  it.  The  stick 
Is  held  in  the  left  hand  near  the  larger  ex- 
tremity, and  serves  as  a  rest  to  the  right  hand 
while  painting. 

maul,  v.t.    [MAUL  (1),  *.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  bruise  ;  to  hurt  fn  a  coarse 
cruel  manner. 

2.  To  do  gross  injury  to  in  any  way;   to 
damage. 

"  This  was  the  time  to  maid  the  wretcbs*"—  Jfacaw 
lay;  Bitt.  Kng.,  eh.  xvllt 


"  I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  Journey  till  you  ha 
oft:   Fruvertey,  ch.  xxx. 


*.      [MALM.) 

*  mau   met,  *.    [MAWMCT.) 

*  mau'-m£t-rle,  «.    [MAWMETBT.] 

maun,  «.    [See  def.]    Must.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  doubt  we  maun  de 
seen  the  Laird.  "—Scott  : 

*  maunch,  s.     [Fr.  manch.]     [MANCH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  loose  sleeve. 

2,  Heraldry  ;  A  manch  (q.v.). 

*  maunch,  v.t.    [MANCH.] 

"  maun'-c^-ple,  *.    [MANCIPLE.] 

maund  (1),    *  maundc,    «.      [A.8.    mund. 
mond;  Dut.  mand.]    A  hand-basket.    (Prov.) 
"  A  thousaud  favours  fr<mi  a  maund  she  drew." 

Shakttp.  :  Lover'i  Complaint,  M. 

maund  (2),  *.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  man.]  In  the 
East  Indies  a  measure  of  weight,  varying  in 
different  localities.  At  Madras  It  weighg 
nearly  25  Ibs.  ;  at  Bombay,  28  Ibs.  ;  at  Kim  nclii, 
80  Ibs.  ;  and  at  Calcutta,  the  Imperial  or 
Indian  maund  weighs  82f  Ibs.,  and  the  factory 
maund  74)  Ibs. 

'maund  (1),  v.t.      [Fr.    mander,  from   Lat. 
mando.]    To  command. 

"  maund  (2),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  maund  (IX] 
To  beg. 

"  A  very  canter.  I  sir,  one  that  maund* 
Upon  the  pan."     Ben  Jonton  :  Staple  of  Amos,  IL  &, 

*  maun  de.  *  maun  dec,  s.    [.MAUNDY.] 

*  maun   der,  v.i.  &    t.     [Supposed  to  be  a 
corrupt,  of  Fr.   maudire  =  to  abuse,  to  use 
bad  language.] 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grumble. 

"  He  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  If  I  ba4 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaviug  such  an  oijeuing."-' 
Witeman  .'  Surgery. 

2.  To  talk  foolishly  ;  to  chatter,  to  mutter. 

"Thufl  continued  the  antiquary  to  maunder."  — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Tram.  :  To  chatter  ;  to  utter  foolishly. 

"Mumbling  and  rnannderi  ng  the  merest  CUUIIUOD- 
plaoes."—  Carlyle  :  Sartor  Katartut,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

maun   der,  5.    [Eng.  maund  (2),  T.,  -«r.]     A 

beggar. 

"  Thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sovereign  t  monarch  o1  th*  mauwltrt* 
Beaum.  A  fltt.  :  Beggar't  Buth,  11.  L 

*  maun'-der-er,  *.     [Eng.  maunder,  v.  ;  -er.] 
A  grumbler,  a  inurmurer. 

maun'-  der  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  maunder,  v.  ;  -tji^.J 
Grumbling,  murmuring. 


*  maund   ing,  s.     [MAUND,  (1),  v.]     Com- 
manding, commands. 

"His  manndingt   and    rough   language.'—  ffacJttt: 
Hfe  of  William*.  11.  11«. 

maun   drll,  *.    [MANDRIL.] 

Min.  :  A  prying  pick  with  two  prongs. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


maundy— max 
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^,    a.      [MAUNDER,    *.]     Querulous, 
abusive,  saucy.    (Prow.) 

_  -  djf,  t  maun'  -  day,  *  maun'  -  d£, 
maun  -deS,  *  maun-dye,  «.  IO.  Fr. 

m#rtde  =  that  which  is  commanded,  from  Lat. 
mandatum  =  a  command,  neut  sing,  of  man- 
dalus  pa.  par.  mando  =  to  command.] 

*  1.  A  commandment. 

"His  bitter  passion,  begyoning  with  bin  maimcfy, 

ami  therein   hie  humble   weiwhynge  of   LU  disciples 
feet*.11— Sir  r.  Jforc:   \\'orkc»,  p.  1,806. 

*  2.  The  passover. 

"Lord  where  wolte  them  kepe  thl  maundet"— 
Coventry  Mytteriei,  p.  259. 

Maundy  Thursday,  t  Maunday- 
Thursday,  s.  The  Tliureday  in  Passion- 
week,  the  day  next  before  Good-Friday,  when 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  to  wash  the  feet  of  as  many 
poor  men  and  women  as  they  were  years  old, 
and  afterwards  give  them  meat  and  clothes. 
This  ceremony  is  now  obsolete,  but  on  Maundy- 
Thursday  the  king's  or  queen's  almoner  distri- 
butes to  as  many  poor  men  and  women  as  the 
sovereign  is  years  old  certain  coins  called 
Maundy-money,  consisting  of  a  silver  four- 
penny  piece,  a  three-penny  piece,  a  two-penny 
piece,  and  a  penny  piece.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  anthem  which  was  sung  during  the 
ceremony,  and  which  began  with  the  words 
Mandatum  novum  (John  xiii.  34),  the  notion 
being  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  a  ful- 
filling of  this  command! 

41  During  the  ceremony  wai  sang  the  anthem.  '  A 
new  command  I  give  to  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, ' 
whence,  as  it  began  with  the  Latin  word  mandatum, 
the  day  was  called  MaMnday-Thurtday'— Lingard : 
Eitt.  A  Antiq.  of  the  A.  $.  Church,  i.  99. 

maun'  -no,  man'-na,  s.  [Sc.  maun  «  must, 
and  na  ="not.]  Must  not.  (Scotch.) 

"  Deacon,  folk  mavnna  look  ower  nicely  at  what 
king's  head*  on't."— Scott :  «wy  Mannering,  cli.  xxxii. 

mau  resque'  (que  as  It),  a.    [MORESQUE.] 

Maur'-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat  Maurus,  the 
name  of  the  favourite  follower  of  St.  Bene- 
dict.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
Of  the  Congregation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  members  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  litera- 
ture owes  the  stately  tomes  known  as  "Bene- 
dictine Editions."  The  Congregation  had 
its  origin  in  a  reform  of  the  Benedictines  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
it  was  supported  by  de  Retz  and  afterwards 
by  Richelieu,  and  in  1720  possessed  in  France 
BIX  provinces,  containing  180  abbeys  and 
priories.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Maurists  are  Mabillon,  Martene,  Montfaucon, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  archaeology, 
Ruinart,  Lami,  Le  Nourri,  and  Martianay. 
Jansenism  seems  to  have  affected  some  of 
the  convents,  and,  according  to  Badiche,  a 
Masonic  Lodge  was  established  at  Glanfeuil 
in  1755,  over  which  the  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery in  that  place  presided.  The  Congregation 
was  suppressed  in  1792. 

mau-rl-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Named  after 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  aided  Piso  in 
publishing  his  Natural  History  of  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calameae. 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped. 
Some  species  rise  to  the  height  of  100  or  even 
150  feet.  The  juice  of  Mauritia  vinijera  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  or  what  in  the 
East  would  be  called  "toddy."  The  outer 
rind  of  the  young  leaves  of  M.  Jtexuosa  is 
made  into  string ;  the  soft  pith  furnishes  a 
kind  of  sago.  It  is  the  Moriche,  or  Sea-palm, 
and  grows  along  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  &c. 

Mau  rl  tius  (ti  as  ah),  *.  [Named  by  the 
Dutch,  A.D.  1598,  after  Prince  Maurice,  Stat- 
hulder  of  the  Netherlands.] 

Ceog.  :  AH  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  lat. 
80°  to  20°  34'  S. ;  long.  07°  2V  to  57°  46'  E.  " 

(Mauritius- weed,  s. 
Bot. :  Rocella  fustformi*. 

mau-rol  i-cus,  s.  [From  Ital.  II  Maurolico, 
the  name  of  an  Italian  journal  which  flourished 
about  1830.  (Gunther.)] 

tlchthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes, 
family  Sternoptyehidie,  They  are  deep-sea 
fishes,  of  small  size,  allied  to  the  typical 
genus  Sternopfcyx  (q.v.). 


*  mau' -sole,*.  [MAUSOLEUM.]  A  mausoleum, 
a  tomb. 

"  What  rarer  maumte  may  my  hone*  include  1  * 

Kylvetter :  Sonnet*  on  Peace  in  France,  lii 

*  mau-BO-le'-an,  a.     [Lat.  mausoleus  =  per- 
taining to  Mausolus.]     [MAUSOLEUM.]     Per- 
taining to  a  mausoleum ;  monumental. 

"  Some  have  .  .  .  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mttttsoltan  pomp. 
Short  llv'd  themselves,  t'  Immortalize  their  bones. ' 
Coteper  :  Talk,  v.  188. 

mau  -so  le'-um,  s.  [Lat.  (I)  =  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus ;  (2)  any  splendia  tomb,  from  Gr. 
MauffwAeioy  (Mausoleion)  =  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus, king  of  Curia,  erected  by  liis  queen 
Artemisia.] 

1.  A  magnificent  or  splendid  tomb  or  sepul- 
chral monumeut. 

"  Borne,  full  of  yean  and  honour*,  to  a  mauioUttm 
surpassing  in  magniticeuce  any  that  Europe  could 
•how."—  Maoavtay:  UUt.  Eng.,  eh.  xviiL 

2.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  sepulchral 
chapel  or  building  erected  for  the  reception 
of  a  monument  or  to  contain  tombs. 

"  Into  this  mautrttum  the  king  descended  with  a 
loug  train  of  courtiers."— Macatday .'  Bat.  £ng,t  ch. 
xjtir. 

maut,  s.    [MALT,  «.] 

mau'-ther,  s.  [A.S.  mcegdh  =  a  maid.]  An 
awkward  girl ;  a  romp,  a  gawky,  a  wench. 
(Prov.) 

"  You  talk  like  a  foolish  mouther." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Alchemist,  IT.  l. 

mauv-an  ~I-lino  (au  as  6),  s.  [Eug.  mauv(e), 
and  aniline,] 

Chem. :  CigH^Ng.  A  lower  homologue  of 
rosanilinc,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
commercial  aniline  and  dry  arsenic  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  170°.  It  forms  light-brown 
crystals,  soluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts,  especially  the 
acetate  and  hydrochloride,  crystallize  readily, 
forming  beautiful  crystals  of  a  greenish  hue 
and  metallic  lustre.  Mauvaniline  salts  are 
soluble  in  hot  or  acidulated  water,  and  dye 
silk  and  wool  fine  purple-red  tints. 

mauve  (au  as  6),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  =  mallow,  Lat. 
tntdva.  So  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  mallow.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  colour  of  the  dye  de- 
scribed under  2. 

2.  Chem. :  Aniline  purple,  or  Perkin's  purple. 
The  sulphate  of  the  base  mauveiue  occurring 
in  commerce  in  crystalline  masses,  as  a  paste, 
and  in  solution.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
dyes  silk  and  wool  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  mauve  colour. 

mauve'  ine  (au  as  6),  s.  [Bug.  mauve;  -im.] 
Chem,. :  C^H^N^.  The  base  of  mauve  or 
aniline  purple,  and  the  earliest  known  aniline 
colour.  When  a  cold  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  is  mixed  with  a  cold,  saturated 
solution  of  aniline  sulphate,  a  precipitate  of 
mauveine  sulphate  is  gradually  formed,  and 
this,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
precipitated  by  an  alkali,  yields  the  free  base 
mauveine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a 
beautiful  violet  colour.  With  acids  it  forms 
crystalline  salts,  possessing  a  cantharidine- 
green  lustre. 

ma -vis,  *  ma-vise,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mavis, 
from  O.  Fr.  mauvis  =  a  throstle  (Cotgrave). 
Supposed  to  be  from  Bret,  milvid,  miljid=& 
mavis.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornith. :  Turdus  muswus,  the  Song-thrush, 
or  Throstle  (q.v.)  The  name  Mavis  was  for- 
merly in  general  use  in  England,  where  it  is 
becoming  rare,  though  it  is  still  met  with  in 

C'  ry.    The  word  is  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
. 

"  Crowes,  popliigayes,  pyes,  pekocks,  and  maviet,"— 
Athmole:  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p,  IIS. 

mavis  skate,  May-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raia  oxyrhyncits,  the  largest  of  the 
British  rays.  Dr.  George  Johnston  measured 
one  7  ft.  9  in.  in  length  by  8  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth. 
(Yarrell.) 

*  ma  vor  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  mavor- 
tiiis  =  pertaining  to  Mars;  Mavors  =  Mars.] 
Martial,  warlike. 

"Once  waa  I  guarded  with  mavortlal  bands." 

Locrine,  iv.  L 

maw  (1),  *  mawe,  s.  [A.S.  maga  =  the 
stomach  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  maag ;  Icel.  -magi ; 
8w.  mage ;  Dan.  mave ;  Ger.  magen ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mago.} 


"  Unless   you  had  more  mawe  to  do  an  good.' 
.  A  Flet.     (Toad,) 


1.  The  stomach  of  the  lower  animals. 

*  '  They  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder,  aad 
the  two  cheek*,  wd  the  maw.^—Deut.  xvlli.  S. 

2.  Applied  to  the  stomach  of  human  being* 
in  contempt. 

"  Help  u*  to  tare  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  fro*pel  is  their  mats*" 
Milton  :  To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell, 

•3.  The  crop  of  fowls. 

"Oranivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill  : 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  tb« 
grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach.  — 
Arbuthnot. 

*  4.  Appetite,  inclination. 

"  Unles 
Beaum. 

maw-bound,  a.    Costive. 

*  maw  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  name  of 
an  old  game  at  cards.     It  was  played  with  a 
piquet  pack  of  thirty-six  cards  by  any  number 
of  persons  from  two  to  six. 

*maw(3),«.    [Mew  (!),«.]    As«a-mew. 

*  maw,  v.t.    [Mow,  v.] 

*  mawe,  «.    [MAW  (1),  «.] 

mawk,  *  mauk,  *  niawke,  s.  [A.S.  madkek, 
meatihe  =  a  maggot,  from  Icel.  madhkr  ;  Dan, 
matidik;  Norw.  makkt  madhek  is  a  dimin.  from 
madha;  Goth,  matha  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ma>b~& 
maggot.]  [MOTH.] 

*  1.  A  maggot. 

"  Heccimi*.  AnglidmawW—Wrieht:  Vo^qfVoo*** 
p.  190. 

2.  A  slattern. 
maw"  -kin,  s.    [MALXIN.] 

*  mawk  -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  mawk;  -ing.]    Slat- 
ternly. 

*  mawk  -irig-ly,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  mawking; 

-ly.} 

A.  As  adv.  :  In  a  slatternly  manner. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Slatternly,  tasteless,  disgusting. 

"  To  place  much  piety  iu  their  mawkingly  plain^eas." 
—Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handtomeneu.  \>.  37. 

mawk'-ish,  *  mauk  ish,  a.  [Eng.  mawk; 
-ish.} 

1.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing  ;  sickly, 
nauseous. 

"  Like  a  faint  traveller  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spite  a  mitakish  froth." 
Additon:  Virgil;  Oeoryicir. 

2.  Sick  at  stomach,  squeamish. 

mawk'  ish.  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mawkish  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  mawkish  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  satiety 
or  loathing. 

mawk  -ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mawkish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mawkish  ;  nau- 
seousuess. 

mawks,  s.  [MAWK.]  A  great,  awkward,  ill- 
dressed  girl.  (Prov.) 

maw'-ky,  a.    [Eng.  mawk;  -y.]    Maggoty. 

maw  met,  *  mau  met,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Mahomet.]  [MAMMET.] 

*  maw'-me't-rjr,  *  mau  -me  t-rie,  s.  [MAM- 

METRY.] 

*  mawm   ish,  a.    [Eng.  maum,  malm  =  soft  ; 
-ish.]    Foolish  ;  soft.    (More  probably  a  mis- 
print for  mawkish.) 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mavmtish  forti  flec- 
tions, for  A  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual  tiiiical 
fop."—  L'Sttrange. 

maw'  -seed,  5.     [Eng.  maw,  s.,  and  seed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  name  given  to  poppy-seed, 
from  its  being  used  as  a  food  for  cage  birds, 
especially  during  moulting. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  tomni- 
fentm. 

maw'-skin,  $.  [Eng.  maw  (1),  and  skin.] 
The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  making 
cheese  rennet.  (Prov.) 

maw'  -worm,  s.  [Eug.  maw  (1),  s.,  and  worm.] 
A  popular  name  for  any  intestinal  worm 
found  in  the  maw,  or  stomach,  especially 
Jscaris  vermicularis  sometimes  found  there, 
though  its  appropriate  habitat  is  the  rectum, 

*  max,  s.    [Said  to  be  for  maxime,  and  meaning 
properly  the  best  gin.]    Gin.    (Slang.) 

"  Tnwt 

Boxen  to  max  at  tbe  One  Tun  in  Jerinyu  Street." 
Barham:  IngoMi&y  Legend*  ;  B<wman'»  Dog. 


boiL  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tlan  —  shan.    -  tiou,    siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  rfiftTi-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  itc.  =  bel,  deL 
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m&x-U'-la  (pi.  max  II  Ise),  s.    [Lat.  =  the 
jaw-  bone,  the  jaw,  from  mala  =  the  cheek- 
bone, the  jaw.] 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Human  (PL):  Two  bones  of  the  face  : 
maxilla  superior,  the  upper  jaw,  and  maxilla 
i-nferiw,  the  lower  jaw  or  mandible.    [JAW.] 
The  term  "maxilla"  la  specially  applied  to 
the  superior  maxillary  bones,  except  the  in- 
cisor part. 

2.  Comparative  : 

(1)  In  vertebrata,  the  bone  corresponding 
to  the  superior  maxilla  in  man. 

(2)  In  Arthropoda,  the  one  or  two  pairs  of 
limbs  next  the  mandibles  that  are  modified  as 
jaws.   (JtuxLey.)  In  the  Crustacea  the  maxillfe 
are  in  trout  of  the  somites  forming  the  niaxil- 
lipeds  and  behind  that  somite  which  hns  the 
mandibles.     In  the  Arachnid*  there  is  a  pair 
of  maxillae,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
Jointed  appendage.    They  are  just  behind  the 
mandibles,  as  they  are  also  in  Insecta.    Thpy 
are  the  inferior  pair  of  jaws,  and  are  furnished 
with  one  or  more  pairs  of  maxillary  palpi. 

max  Il-lar'-I-a,  9.  [Lat.  maxiUari*  —  per- 
taining to  the  jaw;  ao  named  because  the 
column  and  labellum  of  these  plants  some- 
what resemble  the  maxilla;  or  jaws  of  some 
animal.] 

Bot.  :    The   typical  genus  of    the   family 
Maxillaridaj. 


-il  lar  i  d»,  A  pi.     [Lat.  maxillar(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  orchids,  tribe  Vande«. 

max  il  lar  y,  tmax  II  lar,"  &  *.  [Lat. 
maxilUiris  =  belonging  to  the  jaw  ;  maxilla  — 
the  jaw.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

"  The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substances  oon  tinned 
!•  toward*  the  head  ;  there  IB  the  skull,  the  teeth,  and 
the  maxillary  Ixmea,"—  flacon  ;  .Vat  Uitt..  f  747. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  jaw-bone. 

"  It  tiM  a  much  lew  eximnded  union  with  the  maxtt- 
lary  than  in  these  auinmU."—  fraiu.  Amur.  J'hilot. 
SocMtty.  vol.  liil.  11378),  p.  300. 

maxillary-bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  jaw-bone, 


Anat.  :  A  large  cavity  lying  above  the  molar 
teeth  and  below  the  orbital  jtalate,  commum- 
cating  with  the  middle  meattis  of  the  nose. 
Called  also  the  aiitrum  of  Highmore. 

max  -IT-ti-  form,  a.  [Lat  maxilla  =  a  jaw- 
bone,  and/onna  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
shape  or  form  of  a  cheekbone. 

max  U  -ll-ped,  max  il  li  pcde,  *.   [Lat. 

maxilla  =  a  jaw,  and  /"*  .genit,  ;»'«'<'*)  =  a  foot.] 
Zool.  ;  Foot-jaw.  The  limbs  in  the  Crus- 
tacea and  Myriopoda,  which  are  converted 
into  masticatory  organs.  There  are  three 
pairs  in  the  lobster  ;  in  the  Chilopoda  there 
are  only  two  ]>airs,  of  which  the  second  is 
hooked,  and  perforated  for  the  discharge  of  a 
poisonous  fluid. 

max  il  lo  ,  j>ref.  [Lat.  maxiU(a)  =a  jaw,  and 
o  connective.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  maxillae  (q.v.), 

maxillo  pharyngeal  space,  *. 

Anat.  :  A  triangular  interval  between  the 
•tide  of  the  pharynx  and  the  ram  us  of  the  lower 
jaw,  containing  the  internal  carotid  artery,  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
pneuinogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypo- 
glossal  nerves. 

maxillo-turbinal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Turbinated  in  form  and  con- 
nected with  a  maxilla.    There  is  a  maxillo- 
turbinal    bone   or   bones.     Called    also   the 
Inferior  turbinated  bone  (q.v.),  or  the  Spongy 
bone  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The  inferior  turbinated 
bones. 

max  im,  *  max-ime,  s.  [Fr.  maxima,  from 
Lat.  maxima,  fern.  sing,  of  maximut  =  greatest, 
from  magnus  =  great.) 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  A  principle  generally  re- 
ceived and  admitted  as  true  ;  an  established 
principle;  a  short  and  concise  statement  of 
an  important  truth  ;  an  aphorism,  a  proverb, 
an  adage. 

"  It  WM  also  ft  legal  maxim  thai  *  living  man  could 
have  no  heir."—  JfectxtUoy  :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 


*  2.  Music :  The  longest  note  formerly  used, 
equal  to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

maxim-monger,  *.  One  who  deals 
much  in  maxims  or  aphorisms. 

Max  im  i  an  ists.  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Eccles.  A  Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Donatista 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Maximianus,  their  leader. 

Max  1  mil  -I  an,  a.  [After  the  name  of  the 
king.]  A  Bavarian  gold  coin,  value  18s.  6d. 
sterling. 

max-I  mil-I-a'-na  (1),  a.    [A  feminine  form 
of  Lat.  Moximilmnus  =  Maximilian.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  65]. 

max-i-mU-i-a -na  (2),  *.  [Named  after 
Maximilian,  Prince  of  Wied  Neuwied.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoese. 
Moximiliana  regia  Is  the  Inaja  palm  (q.v.). 

*  max'-i-mlst,  *.  [Eng.  maxim;  -ist.]  One 
who  deals  much  in  maxims ;  a  maxim-monger. 

*max-Im-i-za'-tlon,  a.     [Eng.  maximie(t); 

•ation,]    The  act  of  maximizing  or  raising  to 
the  highest  degree. 

t  xnax'-Im-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  naximfus)  =  great- 
est ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize]  To  raise  or  increase  to 
the  highest  degree  ;  to  make  as  great  as  poss- 
ible. 

nrfx'-i1  mfim    (pi.    max'-I-ma),  *.   &  a. 

[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  maximum  =  greatest,  super- 
lative of  magma  =  great.] 

A.  As  intbst. :  The  greatest  quantity  or  de- 
gree attainable  or  attained,  in  any  given  case  : 
opposed  to  minimum  (q.v.). 

H  Maxima  and  minima ; 

Math.  A  Physic* :  The  greatest  and  least 
values  of  a  variable  quantity.  A  function  of 
a  single  variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when 
It  is  greater  'than  both  the  state  which  im- 
mediately  precedes  and  the  state  which  im- 
mediately follows  it ;  and  it  is  at  a  minimum 
state  when  it  is  less  than  both  the  state  which 
immediately  precedes  and  the  state  which  im- 
mediately follows  it. 

B.  As   adj. :    The   greatest ;   greatest   in 
amount  or  degree. 

"  Henc«  there  were  two  station*,  in  the  position  of 
aliuoat  maxirnum  totality."— Time*.  April  20,  187.'.. 

maximum-barometer, «.  A  barometer 
having  an  indicator  so  arranged  as  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  mercury  up  to  the 
highest  point  which  it  may  reach,  and  there 
remain  stationary  when  the  mercury  recedes, 
thus  showing  the  maximum  height  of  the 
column  and  consequent  maximum  of  pres- 
sure during  storms. 

maximum -thermometer,  a.  A  ther- 
mometer arranged  to  register  the  highest  point 
reached  between  observations.  [THERMO- 
METER.] 

max'- ite,  *.  [Named  after  Max  Braun  ;  suff. 
•tie  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  supposed 
by  Laspeyres  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Now 
shown  to  be  an  altered  leadhillite  (q.v.). 
Found  at  the  Malacalzetta  mine,  Tglesias, 
Sardinia. 

May  (I),  *MaS.  'Male  (1),  *Maye,  a.    [O. 

Fr.  Mait  May;  FT.  Mai,  from  Lat.  Maius  = 
May,  as  the  month  of  growth,  from  Maia  = 
the  goddess  of  increase  or  growth,  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  magnus ;  Eng.  may  (auxil. 
verb).] 
1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year. 

*  2.  The  early  part  of  life  ;  the  spring. 

"  His  Jtttu  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood." 

OkallUp. :  Jrudh  Ado  About  Nothing,  T.  1. 

3.  A  familiar  name  for  hawthorn-blossom, 
from  its  appearing  about  the  end  of  May, 
Old  Style. 

If  Several  spiraeas  are  also  called  May.  Thus 
Italian  May  is  Spiran  FUipendula, 

*  4.  The  sports  of  May-day  ;  May-game*. 
May  apple,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The   fruit  of   Podophyllum  peltatum,    a 
rannncalaceous  plant,  common  in  the  eastern 
United  States.    It  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant, 
uitli  white  flowers  hidden  under  broad  leaves. 
Its  fruit  is  large,  but  unpalatable. 

2.  Pauijlora  incarnata.  It  has  sweet  scented 


flowers,  variegated  with  purple.  The  fruit  is  ol 
the  size  of  an  apple,  but  orange-coloured,  with 
a  sweetish,  yellow  pulp. 

May -beetle,  a.  The  same  as  MAY-BOO,  1. 
(Hailivxll.) 

May  bird,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  American  Wood-thrush,  Turd  us 
mustelinus  of  Gmelin,  T.  melodus  of  Wilson 
[WOOD-THRUSH],  which  visits  the  island  in  the 
montti  of  May. 

May-blobs.  «. 

Bot.  :  A  rural  name  for  Cattha  palustris,  the 
Marsh  marigold. 

May-bloom,  s.  The  bloom  of  the  haw- 
thorn. [MAY*.,  3.] 

May  bug,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Melolontha  vulgarig,  the  Common  Cook* 
chafer. 

2.  Lachnosterna    querdna,     an     American 
lamellicoru  lieetle,  very  destructive  to  pas- 
ture-land.   The  larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  the 
grass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  turf  may  be 
completely  peeled  oft 

May-bush,  a.    The  hawthorn. 

May-chafer,  0. 

Kntom.  :  The  cockchafer,  Melofontka  vul- 
garis. 

May-day,  a.  The  first  day  of  May,  on 
which  day  rural  festivities  were,  and  to  some 
extent  still  are,  celebrated,  and  on  which  the 
May-queen  was  crowned. 

"  TU  u  much  Impowible 
To  scatter  them,  ai  *tU  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning." 

SfcoJtMp. .  Henry  I'///.,  T.  ft, 

May-dew,  r  The  dew  which  falls  In 
May.  It  is  popularly  credited  with  some 
remarkable  qualities,  as  to  have  great  »virtne 
in  bleaching  linen,  and  in  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  face,  if  gathered  early 
on  May-day. 

May-drink,  a.  A  refreshing  drink,  well 
known  in  Germany  and  Belgium  under  the 
name  of  Mai-wein,  or  Mai-trunk.  It  consists 
of  white  wine,  in  which  aromatic  herbs  have 
been  infused. 

"  In  making  the  Jfoy-rfHn*.  the  leave*  of  black. 
carmiit*.  btlia.  and  poi'i-ennlntare  sometimes  mlxad 
in  lew  proportions  witii  the  woortruffe.  A  handful  of 
the  mixture  is  amply  tufflcient  for  a  quart  of  white 
Rhine  wine,  mixed  to  laste  with  white  »ngar  aud 
water."— Jfotet  t  tfucritt,  2ud  »er.,  viiL  36. 

May-duke,  a.  A  corruption  of  Medoc. 
A  variety  of  cherry  introduced  from  Medoc, 
in  the  Gironde. 

May-flower,  a. 

1.  In  England,  the  hawthorn. 

2.  In  America,  the  trailing  arbutus,  Epigaa 
repens. 

May  flies,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  neuropterous  family  Kpheme- 
ridae,  or  the  species  Ephemera  vulgata. 

"He  love*  the  May.fly,  wbicli  U  bred  of  the  ood- 
wormorcaddu."—  Woltvn:  Angler. 

May-game,  a.  Games,  sports,  or  diver- 
sions celebrated  on  May-day. 

t  May-garland,  s.  A  garland  of  flowers 
carried  from  house  to  house  by  groups  of  chil- 
dren, in  rural  districts  in  England,  on  May-day. 

"Two  in  every  group  carried  between  them,  ioa- 
pended  from  a  stick,  the  Muy -garland,  formed  of  two 
•mall  trausvene  willow  hoops,  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  i>riinruaei  and  other  flower*,  and  fresh  green 
to\i»$t"— Antiquary,  Hay.  1880. 

*  May-lady,  a.    The  same  as  MAY-QUEKN 

(q.v.). 

May-lily,  t. 

Sot.:  The  lily  of  the  valley,  Convallaria 
majalis. 

*  May-lord,  a.    A  youth  chosen  to  pre- 
side  over   the   village    sports    on    May-day 
(Brawn*:   Brit.   Port.,  s.  5).     Fletcher's  ac- 
count (see  extract)  is  slightly  different.    The 
origin  of   the  custom  does  not  appear,  but 
Hampson  (Medii  CKvi  Kal,  i,  262)  thinks  that 
as  "  probably  the  rural  festivities  were  super- 
intended by  the  principal  villager  aud  his  wife, 
the  elective  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  repre- 
sented these  persons." 

"  The  shepherd  boys,  who  with  the  muse*  dwell. 
Met  in  the  plain  their  May-lordt  new  to  chouM 
(Fur  two  tLey  yearly  choose),  to  ordrr  well 
Their  rural  sports  and  year  that  next  eueuee.* 

flee cA«r .  Purpte  Ittand,  L  1 
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May-morn,  5. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  inorniug  of  May-day. 

*  2.  fig-  •'  Freshness,  vigour. 

"  My  Hew 

I*  in  the  very  .Vau-morn  of  his  youtti, 
Blpe  for  exploits?*          Shaketp.  :  Henry  Y.,  L 1 

Kay-pole,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  pole  wreathed  or  adnrned 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  round  which   the 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  village  danced  on 
Way-day. 

2.  Bot. :  Agave  Americana, 
May-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  hawthorn.    So  named,  perhaps, 
"     distinguish  it  from  the  blackthorn,  which 
wers  nearly  a  month  earlier. 

May-queen,  *.  A  young  woman  selected 
for  her  beauty  to  act  as  queen  or  directress  of 
the  games  on  May-day. 

May- weed,  *  Male-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Anthemis    Cotula,    called   also    Maruta 
!uZa.    It  flowers  in  May,  and  sheds  its  seeds 
Tore  the  corn  is  reaped,  so  as  to  become  a 

troublesome  weed,  but  with  proper  rotation 
of  crops  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

"The  .Wafoweed  doth  bunie,  and  the  thistle  d»th 
treat."  Timer. 

2.  [MAYDEWEED], 

If  Stinking  Mayweed  is  Matricaria  Chamo- 
nilla. 

May- wort,  s. 

Be*  :  Croaswort,  Galium  cruciata  or  cruci- 


•may  (2),  *  male  (2),  s.    [A.S.  maKg  =  a  maid 
(q.v.).J    A  maid,  a  girl,  a  young  woman. 
"Thou  glory  of  womenbed,  thou  faire  may." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  5,571. 

Way,  v.i.  [MAT  (1)»  *•]  To  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivities of  May.  (Only  nsed  now  in  the 
phrases  to  go  a-maying,  to  be  a-maying.) 

"  See  1  see  !  oh  see  !  who  here  la  come  a-maylng." 
lien  Jonton.  a,  13. 

bay,  *  mai,  auxil.  t>.  (pa.  t.  might,  *  mighte 
*mougkt).  [A.S.  mw<7cm=tobeable  ;  icmaeg= 
I  may  or  can,  pa.  t.  ic  mihte ;  O.  Sax.  mugan  ; 
ik  mag  —  I  may,  pa.  t.  mahta;  Icel.  mega;  ek 
md  =  I  may,  pa.  t.  ek  mdtti;  Dut.  mogen;  ic 
w&g  =1  may,  pa.  t.  ik  mogt ;  Dan.  ic  maa  =  I 
may,  pa.  t.  maatte;  Sw.  ma,  pa.  t.  matte;  Ger. 
mogen ;  ich  mag  =  I  may,  pa.  t,  mochte ;  Goth. 
magan ;  ik  mag=\  may,  pa.  t.  ik  mahta.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  magnus  =  great,  mactus 
honoured ;  Sansc.  mah  —  to  honour.]  An 
auxiliary  verb,  denoting — 

1.  Subjective  power,  ability,  or  might. 

"  I  am  com  i  UK  on 
To  venge  me  u  I  may."     ShaJcetp.  :  Henry  V.,  I.  2. 

K  In  this  sense  almost,  if  not  quite,  obso- 
lete, its  place  being  taken  by  can;  may  being 
reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
something  regarded  as  possibly  true  or  likely 
to  happen. 

2.  Permission,    opportunity,    «r     liberty 
offered. 

"  There  thou  maytt  brain  him." 

Shakes?. :  Ttmpett,  111.  2. 

3.  Possibility  with  contingency ;   synony* 
mous  with  the  adverb  perJiaps. 

"  A  score    of   ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds."— 
Bhaketp. :  2  Henry  /»'..  iU.  a 

i.  Opportunity  ;  moral  power. 
"  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language, 
that  they  may  nil  call  upon  the  name  of  tb*  Lord.'  — 


5.  Used  to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in 
putting  a  question,  or  as  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  the  person  addressed  is  able  to  an- 
*wer  it  definitely. 

"  Who  might  be  your  mother?" 

Shakes?.  :  At  J'ow  Like  It,  111.  6. 

t.  Desire,  wish,  as  in  prayer,  benediction, 
Imprecation,  and  the  like. 

"  Long  may  ft  them  live.™ 

Skaketp.  :  Richard  ///„  L  I 
7.  Concession. 

Though  what  he  learns  he  B[«aks  and  may  advance 
Home  general  maxima,  or  be  right  by  chance." 

Pope :  Moral  Eisayt,  \.  8. 

may-be,  adv.,  a.,  &  *. 
A.  As  adv. :  Perhaps,  possibly,  probably, 
perad  venture. 

"  May-be  he  tells  you  true." 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wires  of  \\'indmrt  111.  4. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Possible,  but  uncertain. 
"  Tis  nothing  yet.  yet  nil  thou  hast  to  give ; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  haat  to  live." 

Dryden  :  Bind  4  Panther,  iii.  298. 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  A  possibility,  a  probability. 


may-ftc,  s.    [MAYACA.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
Mayaceae  (q.v.). 

may'-a-co,  »,  [Named  by  Aublet.  Probably 
a  native  Uuianan  word..] 

Bot. :  The  typical  arid  only  genus  of  the 
order  Mayaceee  (q.v.). 

may-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mayao(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 

Bot. :  Mayacs,  an  order  of  Endogens,  tribe 
Xyridales.  It  consists  of  moss-like  plants, 
with  narrow  leaves  and  small  white,  pink,  or 
violet  flowers,  creeping  over  damp  places. 
Spiral  vessels,  chiefly  in  the  flower  stalks; 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  three  ;  anthers, 
one-celled  ;  ovary,  one-celled,  with  three  pari- 
etal placentae.  Fruit,  a  membranous  capsule, 
covered  by  the  permanent  sepals  and  petals, 
one-celled,  three-valved.  Found  in  marshes 
in  America.  Only  one  known  genus  ;  species 
four.  (Lindley.) 

*  mayd,  *  mayde,  $.    [MAID.] 

mayde  -  weed,  s.    [Eng.  mayde,  obsolete  form 
of  maid,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Pyrethrum  Partheniv-m. 
U  Red  Maydeweed ; 
Bot, :  Adonis  antumnalis. 

*  may-den-hede,  s.    [MAIDENHEAD.] 

*  may  den  hode,  B.    [MAIDENHOOD.] 

t  may'-er,  s.  [Bng.  May,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
keeps  May-day  with  its  old  customs  and  fes- 
tivities. 

"On  the  Mayert  deign  to  smile." 

Song,  In  ffone't  Every  Day  Book,  ii.  388. 

may1  hap,  conj.  [Eng.  may,  v.,  and  Aap,  T.] 
Perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly. 

may'-hem,  s.    [MAIM.] 

May' -hill,  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  hill  in  Gloucestershire. 

Mayhill  sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  sandstone  of  Upper  Silurian  age. 

The    same   as    UPPER    LLANDOVERY    (q.v.). 

(Murchisori). 

May|-nas,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  a 
native  name.]  (See  the  compound?) 

Maynas  resin,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^Oj  (?).  A  resin  extracted  by 
incision  from  Calophyllwn  Calaba,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco.  When  puri- 
fied, it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  fine  yellow 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.  1*12.  It  acts  as  an  acid,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It 
melts  at  105°  to  a  transparent  glass. 

may'-nc-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
Latinised  "from  a  proper  name.] 

Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Anacanthi,  family 
Lycodidffi  (q.v.X  It  is  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

may  -  or,    *  maire,    *  major,    *  meirc, 

*  meyre,  s.  [Fr.  maire,  from  Lat.  majorem, 
ace.  of  major  —  greater  .  .  .  a  superior.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough ;  the 
chief  officer  of  a  municipal  corporation. 

"And  there  In  the  east  ende  of  the  hall  where  the 
maire  kepcth  tl.e  huBtfngtt,  the  maire  and  all  the 
aldermen  assembled  about  him."  — Sir  T.  More: 
\Yorkct,  p.  til. 

H  Mayor  of  the  Palace :  In  French  history, 
originally  the  first  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, afterwards  tbe  first  officer  of  state  under 
the  Merovingian  kings.  Their  power1  and  in- 
fluence increased  so  greatly  that  they  fn  time 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  country,  and 
ultimately,  in  A.D.  752,  the  then  mayor  of  the 
palace,  Pepin  the  Short,  procured  the  depo- 
sition of  Childeric  IV.  and  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  founding  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

* may'-or-al,  a.  [Eng.  mayor;  -cd.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mayor. 

"Sir  Peter  Laurie,  afterwards  of  aMermanlc  and 
even  mat/oral  celebrity."  —  Carlyle :  R>-niini»oencet, 
1.  217. 

may'-dr-al-ty,  s.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

fluy'oraJitas,  from  major  —  greater  ...  a 
superior.]  The  office  of  a  mayor;  the  time 
during  which  a  mayor  holds  office. 

"The  pageant,  called  Goldsmith's  Jubilee,  on  the 
mayoralty  wf  Blr  Rol>ert  Vyiier,  were  given  by  this 
man."—  Walpote :  A  necdote*  of  fainting,  vol.  L,  ch.  i. 


may^br  ess,  *may-ress,  s.    [Eng. 
•ess.]    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

"  To  ride  In  a  nne  gilt  coach  and  six. 
Like  her  worship  the  Lady  Jfay'rew," 

ffood  :  Mw  Kilmantefff. 

*may'-6r-let,s.  [Eng.  mayor ;  -let.}  A  petty 
mayor. 

"  The  patriotic  mayor  or  •mnyorlet  of  tbe  village."— 
Carlyle;  frmek/tevol.  pt  ii..  bk.  iii..  ch.  iv. 

may '-ten- us,  s.  [Latinised  by  Molina  from 
maiteti,  the  Chilian  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  CelastraceBe,  tribe  Euony- 
mete.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
found  in  South  America.  Alaytenus  ckilcnri* 
is  highly  astringent. 

Maz'-a-gan,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco, 
Mazagan-bean,  s. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  common 
garden  bean  (Faba  vulgaris),  brought  from 
near  Mazagan. 

ma-ra'-ma,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  generic  naine  adopted  by  Putfon  for 
all  the  Mexican  species  of  the  genus  Cervua. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Raflnesque.     F. 
Cuvier  applied  the  name  to  his  Cervvf  cam- 
pestris.    (D'Orbigny.) 

2.  Maaama  montana  (Ord),  Aplocerits  non- 
tanus  (Baird),  popularly  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat,  though  it  is  not  a  goat,  nor  is 
its    home,     strictly    speaking,     the    Rocky 
Mountains,   but    the    detached    chains    that 
occupy  the  Pacific  slopes  of  that  range.    Th« 
horns  are  thick,  conical,  and  recurved  ;  the 
hair  white,  long  and  thick  ou  the  shoulders, 
throat,  sides,  and  tail ;  the  under  hair  soft 
and  silky,  the  general  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  large  sheep.    One  was  shot  in  1822, 
having  a  girth  of  7  feet  3}  inches,  and  measur- 
ing />  feet  1(H  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  tue  tail.     Its  weight  was  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds.    (An  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  this  animal  will  be  found  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  Deo.  1884,  pp.  193-203.) 

*maz'-an,s.    [Gr.  fia£a(moai).]  (See  extract.) 

"Their  most  monstrous  mass,  or  inammetroui 
mntan.  which  signifteth  bread  or  feeding,"— Bale: 
Select  Workt.  p.  ita. 

maz'-ard  (1),  *maz'-zard,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  moaer  =  ft 
bowl.] 

*1.  The  head,  the  skull. 
"  Aud  I  they],  when  flushed  with  wine  and  lock, 
Scored    Charteya '  o'er  the  mtuard." 

Punch,  March  25, 1882. 

2;  A  kind  of  black  cherry,  esteemed  for 
making  cherry-brandy.    It  is  Cerasus  Avium. 
"Red^narrenderaandmttwrdcherri**."— C.  Kingtlqt; 

Westward  Hot  ch.  i. 

*  maz'-ard  (2),  «.    [MAZER.] 

4  maz'-ard,  v.t.  [MAZARD  (1),  s.]  To  knock 
on  the  "head;  to  brain. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  spirit,  I  hail  been  tnazurded,' — 
Ben  Joruon  :  Aluvjuet  at  Court. 

*  maz  ar  in,  *  maz   er  In,  s.    [MAZER.  ]    A 

drinking  vessel. 

maz  -ar  inc,  s.  &  a.    [After  Cardinal  Mazarin.) 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  deep-blue  colour. 

"The  sky  above  was  a  bright  mazarine," 

Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Legendt ;  St.  RomwoUL 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  dressing  fowls. 

*3.  A  gown,  probably  of  a  mazarine  colour. 

"  Bring  my  silver'd  mazarine." 

A  tut  f if  ;  A'ew  Bath  fftttfda,  let.  Ix. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

2.  Of  a  deep-blue  colour. 

Mazarine  Bible,  s.  An  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  discovered  in,  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  from  this  that 
John  Guttenberg,  between  1450  and  1455, 
printed  the  first  book  in  the  production  of 
which  cut  metal  types  were  used. 

mazarine -gown,  5.  The  gown  of  maza- 
rine blue  worn  by  a  common  councilman. 
[MAZARINE,  «.] 

Maz '-de-  an,  a.     [MAZDRISM.  ]     Pertaining  or 

relating  to  Mazdeism,  or  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =--  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl,  del. 


Mazdeiflm— meadowwort 


Maz    d6- ism,  *.      (From   Ahurd-Maxdao  = 

Hurmnsd.  the  good  god  of  the  Persian  system, 

from  Zend  ahvr  =  lord,  and  mazda,  as  adj.  = 

K  wise  ;  as  subst.  =  a  sage  ;  Fr.  mazdeismc.] 

Religions;  A  name  for  Zoroasfcrianism  (q.v.). 

maze,  *  mase,  s.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  masast  =  to  fall  into  a 
s.uinber,  to  lose  one's  senses  ;  Icel.  maaa  =  to 
chatter,  to  prattle ;  Sw.  dial,  masa  =  (1) 
to  warm,  (2)  to  bask,  (3)  to  be  slow  or  lazy  ; 
mas  =  slow,  lazy  ;  Eng.  amaze.] 

1.  A  labyrinth;  a  confusing  and  puzzling 
net-work,  or  intricacy  of  winding  and  turn- 
ing paths  or  passages. 

"  It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  lait. 
Along  the  maze*  of  tlie  quiet  vale." 

Thornton :  Summer.  60*. 

S.  A  puzzle,  an  intricacy. 

"The  vast  and  intricate m«**of  Continental  politic** 
— Jtacaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

3.  Confusion  of  thought;  uncertainty,  per- 
plexity. 

"Others  .  .  .  reason 'd  high  .  .  . 
And  found  no  end.  In  wand'riug  motet  lost." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  11.  MIX 

•  maze,  *mase,  v.t.  &  i.    [MAZE,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  bewilder,  to  amaze,  to  con- 
fuse, to  confound. 

"  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer. 
Mtu'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  cum." 
SAaketp. :  1  ffenry  17.,  Iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  bewildered,  to  wander 
tn  mind. 

"'Ye  mate,  ye  mtuen,  goode  alra,'  quod  she, 
"Thi»  thank  have  I  fur  1  have  made  you  see." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  10.3*0. 

•mazed,  *  mascd,a.  [MAZE,  v.]  Bewildered. 
confused,  confounded,  perplexed. 

"Many  mated  consider! ngs  did  throng 
And  prms'd  In  with  thia  caution." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ti.  4. 

•  maz -Sd- ness,    *mas -ed-nesse,    ». 

[Eng.  mased;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  amazed,  or  in  a  maze ;  bewilderment, 

confusion,  perplexity. 

"  She  ferdeas  she  had  start  out  of  a  Meene, 
Til  she  out  of  hire  matednette  abmid.' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  B.M7. 

* maze'-ftals,  o.     [Eng.  maze;   -ful(D.~\.     Be- 
wildering, perplexing,  causing  bewilderment. 
"  Stand  aitonUh't  lyke  to  those  which  red 
M*duMM  ma*e,ftU  bed."     Spenser ;  epithalamion. 

•maz'-er,  "ma* -or,  *.  [So  called  from 
being  made  of  maple,  which  is  a  spotted 
wood ;  M.  H.  Ger.  mase ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mdsd  — 
a  spot ;  cf.  Icel.  mosurr  =  a  maple-tree,  spot- 
wood,  mosurr-bolli  =  a  mazer-bowl,  ana  Dut. 
maser  =  a  knot  in  a  tree.]  A  large  cup  or 
drinking  vessel. 

"  '  Bring  here,'  he  Bald,  '  the  matrri  four. 

My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore.* " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  r.  U. 

maz'-l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  maty ;  4y.\  In  a  mazy 
or  winding  manner ;  with  perplexity  or  con- 
fusion. 

maz  1  n6ss,  >.  [Eng.  mazy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mazy  ;  perplexity. 

ma-zi-lSgr-i-oals.a.  [Eng.  mazology;  -col.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  mazology. 

ma  z6r  6-&ist,  a.  [Eng.  mcuolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  mazology. 

ma-z6T-$-gy»  s.  [Gr.  jia£oc  (mazos)  =  the 
breast,  and  Aovos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That 
department  of  zoology  which  treats  of  mam- 
miferous  animals.  (AnnandaU.) 

ma  zur  ka,  ma  zour  -ka,  *.    [Pol.] 

1.  A  Polish  dance  of  lively  grotesque  char- 
acter, the  music  of  which  is  iu  t  or  J  time 
with  a  peculiar  rhythm.     It  is  generally  per- 
formed by  four  or  eight  pairs  of  dancers,  is 
popular  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Poland,  and 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into  England. 
The  mazurka,  like  the  waltz,  has  been  treated 
in  a  classical  manner,  notably  by  Chopin. 

2.  The  music  written  for  such  a  dance. 

maz  y,  a.  [Eng.  maz(e) ;  -y.]  Having  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  maze  ;  involved, 
winding,  perplexing,  intricate. 

"  Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  indolence,  64. 

*  maz' -zard.,  s.    [MAZARD.] 

l&D.    An  abbreviation  for : 

1.  Med. :  Medicinw  Doctor  =  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

2.  Mus. :  Mano  destra,  or  main  droite  =  the 
right  hand. 


me,  *mee,  per.  proa.  [I.]  [A.S.  me,  mee; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mij ;  Icel.  mer  (dat.).  mik 
(ace.);  Sw.  &  Dan.  mig ;  Goth,  mis  (dat.), 
mik  (ace.);  Ger.  mir  (dat.),  mich  (ace.)  ;  Corn. 
met  mi  ;  Bret,  me  ;  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  mi  ;  Lat 
mihi  (dat.),  me  (ace.) ;  Or.  /*<»'.  fool  (moi,  emoi) 
(dat.  fi€,  ffj.i  (me,  erne)  (ace.) ;  Sansc.  mahyam, 
me  (dat.X  mam,  ma  (nee.).]  The  dative  and 
accusative  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  As 
a  dative  it  is  still  used  (1)  after  verbs  of 

C'ng  or  handing  over,  &c.  :  as,  give  me  the 
k  =  give  the  book  tome;  sell  me  the  book, 
grant  me  leave,  &c. ;  (2)  after  certain  inter- 
jections :  as,  woe  is  me  =  woe  is  to  me ;  (3) 
to  express  an  Indirect  object :  as,  shoot  me 
the  hare  =  shoot  the  hare  for  me ;  (4)  in  the 
compound  impersonal  verb  :  mfthinks  =  it 
seems  tome.  So  also  as  an  expletive  :  as, 

"  Villain,  I  say.  knock  m«  at  this  gate,  and  rap  fM 
well."        Shakeip.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrtw,  1.  3. 

In  older  English  we  find  the  dative  construed 
before  the  verb  to  be,  and  an  adjective  :  as, 
me  were  leof  =  it  would  be  lief  (o  me;  traces 
of  which  construction  are  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare  :  as,  "  me  had  rather  "  (Richard 
I/.,  iii.  S.jL 

*  me,  indff.  pron.  [Prom  men,  by  the  falling 
away  of  n.]  One,  people,  persons. 

**  Ase  me  seld."— Ancren  Rival t,  o.  64. 

mea'  cock,  '  mca  cock,  a.  &  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from  meek,  a.,  with  dimin. 
guff.  -«*.] 

A.  As   adj. :     Spiritless,     pusillanimous, 
cowardly,  tame,  effeminate. 

"  Tis  a  world  to  see. 

How  tame,  when  men  ami  women  are  alone, 
A  nwacoc*  wretch  can  make  the  cuntest  threw." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IL 

B.  As  subst. :  A  spiritless,  effeminate,  or 
timorous  fellow ;  a  coward. 

"  Fools  and  nuacockt, 
To  endure  what  you  think,  nt  to  put  upon  'em." 

Beaum.  A  flet.  :    Wild  Ooote  Chate,  r.  1. 

mead  (1),  *  mede(l),  *  moth/  me  the,  s.  [  A.S. 

medu,  meodu,  medo,  meodo;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
mede ;  Icel.  mjodhr ;  Dan.  miod ;  Sw.  mjodh ; 
Ger.  meth;  O.  H.  Ger.  meto;  Welsh  medd; 
Lith.  middus  =  mead,  medus  =  honey ;  Russ. 
w<r ;  Gr.  nxfa  (methu)  =  an  intoxicating 
drink;  Sansc.  modAu  — (a.)  sweet,  («.)  honey, 
sugar.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fermented  liquor  made  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  honey  in  three  of  boiling 
water,  flavouring  it  with  spices,  and  adding  a 
portion  of  ground  malt  and  a  piece  of  toast 
dipped  in  yeast,  and  suffering  the  whole  to 
ferment. 

"  Even  heathen  ret,  the  sitvage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mettd  did  drain." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.     (Introd.) 

2.  A  drink  composed  of  syrup  with  sarsa- 
parilla,  or  other  flavouring  matter,  and  water, 
and    sometimes  impregnated  with    carbonic 
acid  gas.    (American.) 

mead  (2),  *  mede  (2),  *.  [A.S.  m&l,  from 
mdwan  =  to  mow,  and  thus  allied  to  math 
fq.v.X  Cf.  Ger.  mahd  =  a  mowing;  M.  H. 
Ger.  mat  =  a  mowing,  a  crop,  a  mead,  mate, 
matte  =  a  meadow ;  Swiss  matt  =  a  meadow, 
in  compound  place-names,  as  Zermatt,  &o.] 
The  same  as  MEADOW  (q.v.).  Seldom  used 
except  in  poetry. 

"  From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  qf  /ndotenct,  i.  9. 


-vw,"  med-dow,*  med-ew,*  mcd 

ow,  s.  [A.S.  m(kdu.\  A  level  tract  of 
land  under  grass,  and  generally  mown  once, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  in  each  year  for 
hay  ;  grassland  ;  low-lying,  level  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  but  sufficiently  dry 
to  produce  herbage  of  a  superior  quality.  In 
America  the  worn  is  especially  applied  to  the 
low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  consisting 
of  a  rich  mould  or  an  alluvial  soil.  [MEAD  (2.)j 

"  Meadom  set  with  tender  gallngale," 

Tcnnyxm :  Lotut-Eatert,  a 

meadow-beauty,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Rhexia,  a 
genus  of  Melastomacese,  consisting  of  low 
herbs.  Called  also  Deer-grass. 

meadow-brown,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  butterfly., Hipparchia 
Janira,  of  a  dull-brown  colour.  The  male  has 
a  fulvous  ring,  with  a  black  spot  and  a  white 
centre  ;  the  female  a  fulvous  patch.  Expan- 
sion of  wings,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches ;  flight  slow  ;  larva  green,  with  a  white 
stripe  on  each  side ;  feeding  on  grasses.  The 
perfect  insect  ia  common  in  grass-lands  iu 
July  and  August. 


meadow  clover,  >. 

/•'"'.  :  A  name  for  the  common  purple  clover, 
Trifolium  pratense. 

meadow  -crake,  meadow  gall  in  - 
nlc,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Crtx  pratciuis,  the  Corn-craka  ur 
Landrail. 

"  Rather  shall  ...  the  mendou-crato 
Orato  her  harsh  kiiidn.nl  111  the  graM." 

Te'iityton  :  rrinceu.  IT.  10«. 

mfeadow-cranesbill,  s.    [MEADOVT-O* 

RANIUH.] 

meadow  crowfoot,  i. 

Bot.  :  Any  species  of  Ranunculus  gmwinz 
as  several  do,  in  meadows.  Tin-  Upright 
Meadow-crowfoot  is  Ranunculus  acris. 

meadow  fox-tall,  s. 

Bot,  :  Alopecurus  pratensls. 

meadow  gallinulc,    [HEADOW-CRAKI.] 

meadow  geranium,  meadow- 
crancsblll,  t. 

Bot.  :  (Jemniwm  pratense  ;  named  more  fully 
the  Blue  Meadow-geranium  or  Cranesbill.  It 
has  large  purple  flowers  and  multipartite 
hairs. 

meadow  grass,  ... 

lint.  &  Agric.  :  The  genus  Foa,  and  specially 

Poa  trivudis. 

meadow-land,  <.  Meadows  ;  grassland 
generally. 

"  AcroM  broiid  meadow-land* 
Rise  the  blue  Pranconiau  inounUlna." 
' 


. 
w  :  A'ureml^rfi. 

meadow-lark,  t. 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  In  the  United 
States  to  Sturnellu  (formerly  Alauda)  nmgna. 
It  is  dark-brown  abuve  and  yellow  below.  It 
is  found  in  open  fields  in  America.  It  is  now 
placed  with  the  orioles. 

"  !•  this  mora  pleasaat  to  700  than  the  whirr 
Qtmeadtitc-l'irkt"  Longffttote  :  Foet't  t"alsv 

meadow  mouse,  9. 

ZooL  :  Arvicola  riparius,  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  continent, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  English  Field 
Vole  (A.  armlit). 

meadow-ore,  «.    Bog-iron  or» 
meadow-parsnip,  i. 

Bot.  :   A   plant   of  the   genns   Thaspium. 
(Gro».) 
meadow  pepper  saxifrage,  s.  I.MKA- 

DOW-SAXIFBAOb.] 

meadow-pink,  >. 

Bot.  :  Dianlhus  Armeria.    [DEPTFORD-PINK.] 
meadow-pipit,  meadow-titling,  i. 

Ornith.  :  Alaudapratmtii,  the  Titlark  (q.v.  ); 

meadow-queen,  >.    [MEADOW-SWEET.] 

meadow  rue,  >. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Thalictrum  (q.v.).  Three 
are  British,  the  Common  Meadow-rue  (Thnlic- 
trum  flavum).  Lesser  Meadow-rue  (T.  minut), 
,  and  the  Alpine  Meadow-rue  (T.  alptnum). 
Many  others  are  cultivated  in  gardeus,  being 
ornamental  in  a  border  or  a  shrubbery. 

meadow  saffron,  «. 

1.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Colchicum,  and  specially 
Colchicum  autumnale.  The  roots  are  poisonous. 

2.  rharm.  :  The  fresh  conn  and  the  seeds 
of  Colchicum  are  cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  cholagogue.  They  are  used  in  gout,  acute 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  obstinate  skin  dis- 
eases. 

meadow-sage,  >. 

Bot.  :  Salvia  pratensis. 

meadow-saxifrage,  meadow  pep- 
per-saxifrage, s. 

Dot.  :  The  genus  Seseli,  which  Is  not  a  real 
saxifrage,  but  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

meadow-sweet,  $. 

Bot.  :  Spiraa,  Ulmaria.  Called  also  Mead- 
sweet,  Meadow-sweet,  Meadow-queen,  an<l 
Queen  of  the  Meadows.  [SpiR£A.] 

meadow-titling,  >.    (MEADOW-PIPIT.) 

mead'-dw-er,  s.  [Eng.  meadow  ;  -er.]  One 
who  waters  meadow-lands  to  increase  or  pre- 
serve their  verdure. 

mead'  6w  -wort,  >.    [Eng.  meadow,  and  wort.] 

[MEA  DOW-SWEET.  J 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,' what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  -  o ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  k  w. 
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SB 

"Thy 


ia'-gre-ly  (gre  as  ger),  *  mea'-ger-ly, 

dp.    [Eng.  meagre;  -ly.}   In  a  meagre  or  poor 


mead'-ow-y,  a,      [Eng.   meadow;  -y.}     Per- 
'  'uing  to  or  consisting  of  meadow ;  resembling 
*.ow. 

Thy  .  .  .  brewts.  which  in  their  meadowy  pride 
Are  branch'd  with  rivery  veines  meauder-like  that 
glide."  Drayton  :  Puly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

mead  -sweet,  s.    [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  sweet,  j 

[M  EA  DOW-SWEET.] 

mead'-wort,  ».  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  wort.] 
[MEADOW-SWEET.] 

mea  -gre  (gre  as  ger),  *  me  gre,  a.    [Fr. 
maigre  =  thin,  from  Lat.  macrum,  accus.  of 
im<ci:r=  thin  ;  Icel.  magr ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger. 
mager ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  magro.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lean  ;  wanting  flesh  ;  thin. 

"Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  tby  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate." 

Center:  Mother  ffi&berd*  Tale. 

2.  Poor,  hungry  ;  destitute  of  richness,  fer- 
tility, or  productiveness  ;  barren. 

"Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toll, 
lUquir'd  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil." 
Dry  den.    (Toad.) 

8.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant,  scanty. 

"The  meagre  abridgments  of  Floras,  Eutroplus,  and 
Aurelius  Victor  luruUh  uur  only  means  of  compari- 
•on."— Lewi* :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Ilitt.  (1866),  it  363. 

*  mea'-gre  (gre  as  ger),  *  mea'  ger,  v.t. 
[MEAGRE,  a.J    To  make  meagre,  lean,  or  thin. 

"  His  ceaseleu  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
iteagered  his  look." 

Dryden:  Ovtd ;  Metamorphotem\. 

mea 

adv.    [Eng.  meayr 

manner  ;  poorly,  feebly," thinly,  sparsely." 

"  O  phyaick'a  power,  which  jeome  say)  hath  restrain 'd 
Approach  of  death,  alas  1  tbou  heipest  meagerly." 
Siiliiey:  Arcadia,  iv. 

mea  gre-ness  (gre  as  ger),  *  mea'-ger- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  meagre;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nie*agre  or 
thin  ;  leanness,  thinness  ;  want  or  absence  of 
flesh. 

"  Many  a  burning  sun  has  .  .  ,  stampt  a  meagemett 
Upon  my  figure." 

Beaum.  A  Flat.  :  filand  Prince**,  IT.  l. 

2.  Poorness,  barrenness ;  want  of  fertility  or 
richness. 

3.  Scantiness,  insignificance,  poorness. 

"  But  Forcings  (the  better  to  make  compensation  of 
the  meayernesxe  of  his  service  in  the  warres,  by  acts 
of  peace)  called  a  parliament  "—Bacon:  Henry  VII., 
p.  138. 

*  mea  grim,  5.    [MEORIM.] 

*  meak,  *  meake,  «.    [A.S.  mece  =  a  sword.] 
A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

"  A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake." 
T  utter ;  Uutbandry. 

-meal,  *  -mele,  suff.  [A.S.  tncelum;  dat. 
pi.  of  rnc&l,  a  portion.)  A  suffix  denoting  divi- 
sion into  portions  or  parts :  as,  limb-meal  = 
limb  by  limb,  parcel-meai  =  bit  by  bit,  piece- 
meal —  piece  by  piece.  [MEAL  (1),  *•] 

meal  (1),  *  mele  (1),  s.  [A.S.  m&l  =  (1) 
time,  (2)  a  portion  of  food ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
maal  =  (1)  time,  (2)  a  meal ;  Icel.  mal  =  (1)  a 
measure,  (2)  time,  (3)  a  meal ;  Dan.  maal  = 
measure,  dimension  ;  maaltid  —  (mealtime)  a 
meal ;  Sw.  m&l  =  measure,  the  siie,  meal ; 
Goth,  mel  =  time,  season  ;  Ger.  maid  =  a 
meal ;  mal  =  a  time.  From  the  same  root  as 
mete,  v.J  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  of 
the  regular  or  customary  times  of  eating ;  a 
repast;  an  occasion  of  taking  food.  [-MEAL, 

"  A  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numer- 
ous guests."— Macaulay  :  Ilitr.  Kng.,  ch.  xili. 

meal-time,  *  meal-tide,  s.     The  or- 

•Hilary  or  customary  time  of  taking  food. 
"  The  morrow  came,  and  nighen  gau  the  time 
Of  meal-tide." 

Chaucer :  Troilut  &  Creteide,  bk.  f i. 

meal  (2),  "mele  (2),  ».  [A.S.  melo,  melu 
<genit.  melewes) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meel;  Icel. 
mjol,  mel;  Dan.  meel;  Sw.  mjol;  Ger.  mehl, 
from  the  root  mal,  seen  in  Icel.  mo/a,  Goth, 
matan,  O.  H.  Ger.  malan  =  to  grind ;  Wei. 
main,  Lat.  mola,  Eng.  mill.] 

1.  The  edible  portion  of  grain,  as  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  pease,  pulse  of  various  sorts, 
Ac.,  ground  into  a  fine  powder  or  flour.  Fif- 
teen pounds  of  oat-grain  yield  eight  of  meal. 
In  some  places  it  is  ground  nearly  as  fine 
»*  flour ;  in  others  it  is  left  of  a  coarser 
•  eize. 

"Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  '  Phoenix,'  who  had 

on  board  a  great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland."— 

Hacanlay :  Ilitt.  Kng.,  cb.  lii. 


2.  Any  powdery  substance  resembling  meal 
or  flour. 

"  Auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves." 
Thornton  :  Upring.  MT. 

meal-ark,  s.    A  chest  or  box  for  holding 
meal. 
meal-beetle,  *. 

E)itom.  :  Tenrbrio  molitor  t  the  larva  of  which 
is  the  meal-worm  (q.v.). 

meal-berry,  s. 

Bat.  :  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi. 

meal  -house,  *  meale-  house,  «.     A 

place  where  meal  is  stored. 

"  The  pasture,  meale-haute,  and  the  roome 
Whereas  the  coles  do  ly." 

Breton  :  Forte  of  Fantie,  p.  18. 

meal-man,  s.    One  who  deals  in  meat 
meal-monger,  s,    A  meal-man. 
meal-moth,  s. 

Entomology  : 

1.  Asopia  farinalis.    [AsoptA.]     The  name 
was  given  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
larvae  fed  upon  meal  ;  this,  however,  has  not 
been  confirmed.  The  perfect  insect  is  common 
from  July  to  September  on  out-houses,  pal- 
ings, trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

2.  Pyralis  farinalis,  a  small,  brightly-varie- 
gated British  moth,  expanding  its  wings  about 
an  inch.     The  larva  feeds  on  flour,  corn,  &c., 
in  April  and  May,  the  perfect  insect  appearing 
in  June.    (Stainton.) 

meal-rent,  s.    Rent  paid  in  grain  or  meal. 

meal-sieve,  s. 

Domestic  :  A  sieve  for  sifting  corn-meal  and 
flour,  to  remove  portions  of  hulls  from  the 
former,  lumps  and  weevils  from  the  hitter. 
The  frame  which  rotates  above  the  surface  of 
the  sieve  is  journaled  in  a  frame  attached  by 
a  clamp  and  set-screw  to  the  edge  of  the  sieve. 

meal-tub,  s.     A  large  tub  or  barrel  for 

holding  meal. 

Meal-tub  Plot  : 

Hist.  :  A  fictitious  plot  concocted  In  1679 
by  an  informer,  Dangerfleld,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  off  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
succession  of  James  II.  after  he  had  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism.  Dangerneld  also  in- 
tended to  make  money  by  his  revelations.  It 
was  the  year  after  the  infamous  Titus  Gates 
had  sworn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  plot  quite  as 
fictitious.  The  false  charges  to  whicn  Dan- 
gerfleld was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  in 
the  meal-tub  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Cellier,  one 
of  his  friends.  Ultimately  he  confessed  his 
crime,  was  whipped,  and  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  pillory.  On  Jan.  1,  1685,  he  was  mor- 
tally injured  by  a  barrister  named  Robert 
Frances,  for  which  the  assailant  was  executed. 

meal-worm,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  larva  of 
Tenebrio  molitor,  a  coleopterous  insect  allied 
to  Blaps,  but  possessing  wings  and  wing- 
covers.  The  perfect  insect  is  pitchy  or  dark 
chestnut  in  colour,  about  half-an-inch  long, 
with  short,  eleven-jointed  antennae,  and  stout 
legs.  Common  in  Britain,  abounding  in 
granaries,  mills,  and  corn-stores.  The  larva  is 
about  an  inch  long,  thin  and  round,  ochreous. 
with  bright,  rusty  bands,  six  small  feet,  and 
two  very  small  antenna*.  T.  o&seunw,  a  similar 
pest,  is  found  in  flour  in  the  United  States. 

*meal,ff.t.    [MEAL(!),  *.] 

1.  To  grind  into  meal  ;  to  reduce  to  powder, 
to  pulverize. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  meal  ;  to  mix  meal  with. 

3.  To  sprinkle,  to  taint. 

"Were  he  meal-cd 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyranuon." 
Shaketp.  :  Me<unr*for  .Venture,  iv.  2. 

mealed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [MEAL,  v.] 

mealed  powder,  s.  Gunpowder  pul- 
verized by  treating  with  alcohol. 

meal  -er,  *.    [Eng.  meal,  v.  ;  -er.J    A  wooden 
rubber  for  mealing  powder. 


f,  s.  pi.    [MEALY.]    A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

U  The  word  came  into  prominence  in  Eng- 
land from  being  used  in  newspapers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Zulu  war  of  1879. 

meal  I  ness,  *.    [Eng.  mealy;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy,  or 
like  meal. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy- 
mouthed. 

meal'-y ,  *  meal  -ie,  a.    [Bug.  meal  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  meal ;  resembling 
meal ;  soft,  friable,  and  dry  to  the  touch  or 
taste. 

"  The  meaty  parts  of  plants  dissolved  In  water  mak* 
too  viscid  an  alimenL"— Arbuthnnt :  On  Alimetitt. 

2.  Covered  or  besprinkled  with  any  sub- 
stance resembling  meal. 

"  The  finest  Sunday  that  the  autumn  flaw, 
With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts. 

Wordnoorth  :  The  Brother*. 

3.  Mealy-mouthed. 

IL  Bot. :  Covered  with  a  white  scurfy  sub- 
stance, farinose ;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula 
farinosa,  and  of  some  poplars. 

mealy-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  adonidum,  an  insect  natu- 
ralized in  English  hot-houses,  and  very  in- 
jurious to  pine-apples  and  other  exotics.    It 
is  reddish,  and  covered  with  a  white  powdery 
-.  substance.    [Coccus.] 

mealy-mouthed,  a.  Unwilling  to  tell 
the  truth  in  plain  language ;  soft-mouthed ; 
indisposed  or  afraid  to  speak  frankly,  openly, 
and  freely. 

"  She  wm  a  fool  to  he  -mealy-mouthed  where  naturt 
speaks  so  plain."— L' Estrange. 

mealy-mouthedness,  s.     The  quality 

or  state  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 

moaly-redpole,  «. 

Or mth. :  Linota  canescens.     [LisorA.] 
mealy-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum,  Lantana. 

mealy-winged,  a.  Having  wings  co- 
vered with  a  tine  powder, 

"  Some  fly  with  two  wings,  as  birds  and  many  ill- 
sects,  some  with  four,  as  all  farinaceous  or  meoiy- 
winged  animals,  aa  butterflies  and  moths."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  £rrourt.  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iv. 

mealy-zeolite,  s. 

Min. :  The  German  mehl-zeolith.  Varietiea 
of  natrolite  and  of  mesolite  (q.v.),  consisting 
of  exceedingly  flne  interlacing  or  diverging 
fibres,  resembling  meal. 

mean(l),  *mene(l), a.  [A.S. m&ne= wicked; 
allied  to  man  =  iniquity  ;  Dut.  gemeen  =.  com- 
mon, vulgar,  mean  ;  Icel.  meinn  =  bad,  mean ; 
mein  =  a  hurt,  harm  ;  Dan.  meen ;  Sw.  men 
=  hurt,  injury  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  mein  =  false,  a 
falsehood.] 

1.  Common,  low,  vulgar ;  low  in  rank  or 
dignity  ;  inferior,  insignificant,  humble. 

"  Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads. 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray."  Cowper:  Dovet. 

2.  Of  little  value  or  account ;  low  in  estima^ 
tion,  despicable. 

"  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  In 
Cilieia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  :  and.  I  beseech  the*. 
•uffer  me  to  speak  onto  the  people."— A  cti  xxi.  29. 

3.  Wanting  in    dignity    of   mind ;    abject, 
servile,    degenerate,    spiritless,    petty,   low- 
minded. 

"  Early  habits— those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  tbe  meanenl  mind," 

Byron :  A  fJcetch. 

4.  Base,  shameful,  dishonourable,  disgrace- 
ful, despicable,  slavish. 

"One  hostile  witness  Indeed  was  produced,  John 
Hampdeu,  whose  mean  supplicatloiis  and  eiiormow 
bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the  halter."— Macaulag ; 
tli.it.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

mean  born,  a.    Of  low  or  humble  birth. 

"  Inquire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentlemau. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence*  daughter." 
Bhaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  S. 

mean-spirited,  a.  Spiritless ;  destitute 
of  honour  or  principle. 

"He  was  at  best  a  mean-tpirited  coward."— J/acow- 
lay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xvli. 

mean  (2),  *  meane,  *  mene  (2),  a.  &  s.  (O. 
F,.  meien  (Fr.  moyeri),  from  Lat.  medianu^ 
from  medius  =  middle  ;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  mediano; 
Ital.  mezzano.} 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Occupying  a  middle  place  or  position  s 
moderate,  middle  ;  not  excessive. 

2.  Intervening  :  as,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
mean  while. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math.  :  Having  a  value  intermediate 
between  two  extremes,  or  between  the  several 
successive  values  of  a  variable  quantity  during 
one  cycle  of  variation. 


bo^ ;  pout,  JrfvM  ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  shun,    -clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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*  2.  Music :  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
tenor  part  as  being  the  mean  in  pitch  betwet-n 
the  tiaas  and  treble.     The  middle  strings  of 
Instruments  were  also  called  mean. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  That  which  is  intermediate  or  has  a  value 
intermediate  between  two  extremes  ;  the  mid* 
die  rate,  degree,  or  point  of  place ;  absence 
of  extremes  or  excess ;  mediocrity,  modera- 
tion. 

"  The  mean  is  the  vertiw,  and  not  to  go  too  far  in 
this,  as  iu  all  other  thing*  betide*.  It  !•  the  bent"- 
JTorrA  :  Plutarch,  p.  1W. 

*  2.  Intervening  time ;  the  mean  time ;  the 
•lean  season. 

**Iii  the  meow*  vouchsafe  her  honourable  toombe." 
8pm*r:  f.  V-.  IL  L  M. 

*  3.  A  mediator,  a  medium,  a  go-between. 

**O  blessed  lady,  be  thou  mrans  and  medyatryce 
beiwene  thy  soiine  and  wretched  syuuers  that  EM 
i>uiiysilie  us  not  e verlaityngly."  —  father ;  Seven 
ftaimet,  Ps.  xxxvtlL 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  effect  an  object ; 
the  medlnm  through  which  anything  is  done 
or  carried  out ;  a  measure  or  measures  em- 
ployed  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  object ; 
agency,  medium,  instrumentality.  (Generally 
nsed  iu  the  plural.) 

"  God  Intends  remittance  to  be  the  m«an«  to  purify 
the  heart  from  that  corruption."— -Sou** ;  Scrmorn. 
vol.  ix..  ser.  7. 

5.  (/'/.)•'  Revenue,  resources,  income,  «ub- 
•tanee,  estate. 

"  Fortune  made  sad  havoc  of  my  meant." 

SnaXetp.  s  Much  Ado  AbvtU  JiotUnff.  IT.  L 

*  6.  A  plan,  a  method. 

"Tell  me  some  good  mean  how  I  may  undertake  a 
Journey."— SftoJtap. ;  Two  Omttmen  ofVarona.  ii.  7. 

*  7.  An  opportunity  ;  power,  liberty. 

"  Let  me  have  open  tnennt  to  come  to  them." 

SAOJwip. ;  Richard  HI.,  Iv.  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  lying  between  them  and  connected 
with  them  by  some  mathematical  law. 

(1)  [ARITHMETICAL-MEAN). 

(2)  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  quant  it    s 
la  the  square  root  of  their  product :  thus,  the 
geometrical  mean  of  2  and  8  Is  V~16  =  4. 
The  greater  of  the  given  quantities  is  as  many 
times  greater  than  the  mean,  as  the  mean  is 
greater  than  the  less  quantity.     [PROGRES- 
SION.) 

(S)  [HARMONICAL-MEAN.] 

*  2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  Inter- 
mediate voice  or  part ;  the  tenor  or  alto. 

K  (1)  By  all  means :  Certainly,  undoubtedly ; 
without  fail  or  hesitation. 

(2)  By  any  means :   In  any  way  ;  by  any 
plan  ;  possibly  ;  at  all. 

(3)  By  means  of:  By  or  through  the  agency 
Or  instrumentality  of. 

(4)  By  no  manner  of  means :  By  no  means  ; 
not  the  least. 

(5)  By  no  means :   On  no  account ;  not  at 
•11 ;  not  in  any  degree. 

t  mean  clef,  5. 

Music:  The  clef  on  which  the  music  for  the 
mean  or  intermediate  parts,  tenor  and  alto, 
was  written.  It  is  now  very  little  used. 

mean-day,  s.    [DAT.] 

mean-diameter,  ».  In  ganging,  a  mean 
between  the  head  diameter  and  the  bung 
diameter. 

mean  -  distance,  s.  An  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun 

mean-moon,  s. 

Astron. :  A  hypothetical  moon  supposed  to 
pass  through  her  orbit  with  a  uniform  motion 
throughout. 

mean-motion,  &    [MOTION,  a.) 
mean-noon,  s. 

Astron.:  The  time  when  the  mean  sun  (q.v.) 
Would  reach  the  meridian. 

mean-proportional, «. 

Math. :  The  second  of  any  three  quantities 
In  continued  proportion. 

mean-son, *. 

Astron,:  A  hypothetical  sun  assumed  to 
•love  through  the  sky  at  a  uniform  rate. 

mean-time,  s. 

Astron.  &  Hor. :  Time  as  measured  by  a 


perfent  clock  moving  at  a  uniform  rate,  such 
as  would  be  if  all  the  days  of  the  year  wen- 
of  a  uniform  length.  It  is  distinguished  from 
api>arent  time  as  measured  by  the  sun  or 
sidereal  time  as  measured  by  the  stars. 

mean  (1),  *  mene  (1),  *  men-en,  v.t.  &  i 
[A.b.  m&nan  =  to  intend;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
mwnea*  to  think,  to  believe,  to  fancy,  to  mean; 
Dan.  mene  =  to  mean,  to  think  ;  Sw.  mena  = 
to  mean,  to  think;  Ger.  meinen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
meinjan  =  to  think  upon,  to  mean,  to  dignify  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  meine  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mcina  =  thought, 
signification.  From  the  same  root  as  mind 
(q-v.).J 

A.  Trarisitive: 

L  To  have  In  the  mind,  view,  or  Intention  ; 
to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  signify  ;  to  desire  or 
intend  to  convey  or  denote. 

"Tour  children  shall  »y  onto  yon.  What  m*m  yt 
by  this  service?'—  £zodui  xii.  28. 

2.  To  purpose,  to  design,  to  Intend. 

"No  man  meant  evil  but  the  devil.-—  SUmketp  : 
Merry  W.vat  qf  Wtnd#>r,  V.  i. 

3.  To  be  intended  to  signify,  convey,  or 
denote  ;  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  import,  to 
indicate. 

"  We  wot  not  what  It  [submission]  ntant." 

•SAO***/*.  ;  l  Henry  IV.,  vL  7. 

H.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  purpose,  to  intend  ;  to  have  la  the 
mind  or  view. 

-Godd  woll  .  .  .  belpe  Hys  servant*  that  m«*n* 
truly."—  Patton  Uttort,  li.  »L 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  wish  to  convey  or  declare  ; 
to  have  a  meaning. 

"3.  To  think;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 

"  And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsenM  loaning. 

Meant  nut,  but  blunder*  ruimd  aix.ut  a  weaning. 
Pop*  .  /W.  to  Sutirtt,  186. 

4.  To  have  a  mind,  disposition,  or  Inten- 
tion :  as,  To  -mean  well. 

*  mean  (2),  *  mene  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [HOAX,  v.} 

Me  an'  dor,  t,      [Lat    Mcmnder,  Meandrus, 
1'rniii  Gr.   Meuavopot  (.\/uiandFUf)  =  thc  n;iiiie 
of  a  river  in  Phrygia,  remarkable  for  its  cir- 
cuitous course.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :   A  winding  or  circuitous  course  ; 
Intricate  windings  and  turnings  ;   a  maze,  a 
labyrinth. 

"  Intricate  turning*,  by  a  transom  ptlva  and  metony. 
mlcal  kind  of  speech,  are  called  jinmndcn;  for  tlr.a 
river  (Meander)  did  mo  strangely  path  iUelf.  that  t..r 
foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head."—  5*W*n  ;  llttutrutujit* 
to  Drtiytunt  Fuly-Otbion.  (Note  2.) 

2.  Fig.  :  An  intricacy,  a  maze  ;  anything 
resembling  a  labyrinth. 

"  Ten  long  yean  did  Hocoa  tt**r  his  course  through 
all  the  mMtndort  of  the  law,  and  all  the  court*.  — 
ArtnttAnot:  Bitt.  of  John  Bull. 

IL  Art:  A  peculiar  style  of  ornamental 
design,  in  which  the  lines  interlace;  it  is  often 
used  in  decorating  vu-es,  and  is  also  toine- 
t  iines  met  with  in  architecture. 

me  -an'-der,  v.t.  &  i    [MEANDER,  *.] 

"  A.  rranj.  :  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  over 
or  round  ;  to  traverse  in  a  winding  or  cir- 
cuitous course  ;  to  wander  over. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  move,  flow,  or  advance  in 
a  circuitous  or  serpentine  manner  ;  to  have  a 
serpentine  or  intricate  course. 

"  Pierce  my  vein. 

Take  of  the  crimmn  stream  m*aiut*n>t<j  there, 
And  catechise  it  well.'  Comber:  Ttut,  Ui.  20t 

*  me  an'-dered  *  me-an'-dred  (dred  aa 

derd),  a.  [Eng.  meander;  -#*.]  Formed  or 
moving  In  meaudent  or  Intricate  windings. 

"  Of  whose  meindred  wars 

And  labyrlnth-lt  Ice  turns  (ai  in  the  moon  she  strays) 
She  first  received  her  uanie." 

ffntjfton  .'  Pdy-Olbion,  a.  IS. 

*me  an'-drf-an,  a,  [Eng.  meander;  -ten.) 
Winding,  meandering,  intricate,  serpentine; 
full  of  meanders. 

mo-an  dri'-na,  *.  [t&t.  meandrust  genit. 
me'tnd(rl);  neut  pi.  adj.  sun*.  -ina.J 

1.  Zool.  :  Brain-coral,  Brain-stone  ;  a  tropical 
nus  of  Madreporia(q.v.).  increase  iseffected 

y  tission,  the  coral  -structure  becoming  mas- 
sive by  the  union  of  several  rows  or  tufts  of 
corallites  throughout  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  their  height,  the  calicine  region  of  the  com- 
bined corallites  winding  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  the  resemblance  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  to  which  the  popular  name  has 
reference. 

2.  Pnlftont.  :  Principally  •from  the  Oolitic 
formation. 


gen 
by 


me  an'-dnne,  a.  [MEANDRINA.]  R-sera- 
bling  the  genus  Meondrina  In  its  characteristic 
growth. 

"  By  this  serial  growth  the  coral  !um  becomes  gyrate 
or  meanftrtne."~£nci/c.  Brit.  fed.  Bth).  vi.  873. 

*  me  an  drous,  *  mae  an  -drous,  *  me- 

an'-dr^,  a.     [Eng.  meander;  -ous,  -y.]    Me- 
andering, winding,  twisting. 

"Ous*  itself  U  this  shire,  more   mnaiutrout  thao 
Mamuder. "— Putter:   Worthiei ;  B*d/ordslur*. 

"nioane,  .-•.    [MIEN.] 

*  mcanc  llche,  a.    [MEANLY.) 

mean  -ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [MEAN  (1),  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Full  of  meaning  or  import;  slg* 
nitlcaut,  suggestive  :  act,  a  meaning  look. 

C*  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which    is  meant,  designed,  or  in- 
tended in  the  mind ;  that  which  is  in  view 
or  contemplation  ;  object,  design,  purpose, 
Intent,  aim. 

2.  That  which  is  Intended  to  be  conveyed, 
signified,  denoted,  or  understood  by  acts  or 
language ;  the  sense,  sign ifi cation,  or  Import, 
of  words ;  significance,  force. 

*'  The   mfunina  which  underlies  the  meagre  fact* 
supplied  In  the  tfesp»tehea/ '—Timn,  Nov.  10,  187k 

mean; -ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  meaning;  -lets.} 
Destitute  of  meaning;  having  no  sense  or 
meaning. 

t  mean  -ing-less-noss,  s.  [Eng.  meaning- 
less ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
meaningless,  or  without  an  object. 

"This  life  of  mtanin>j!*un,-it  and  lilli  !!!••" — Scrfo* 
Hfr'i  Jfoffasint,  June  1877,  p.  -J19. 

mean  -ing  1^,  adv.  [Eng.  meaning;  -iy.}  In 
a  meaning  manner;  witli  meaning  or  signi- 
ficance ;  significantly. 

•mean'-ing-ness,  «.    [Eug.  meaning;  -n«w.) 

tjigiiiticauce. 

"  So  full  of  nnaMSUil 
Sir  C.  Ortinduon,  vi.  ail. 


*  mean'-less,    a. 
Meaningless. 


[Eng.    mean,    v. ;    -less  1 


"  To  viewless  harptnes  weave  the  m«att!w  dance, 
Poetry  oftto  Anti-Jacobin,  n.  126. 

mean'-ly,  *  meane-llcne,  *mene-Uche, 
mcene  lllto,  a.  &,  adv.    [Eug.  mean  ;  -ly.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Humble,  poor,  mean. 

"  Fora  TMHtlict*  loverd." 

Keliquta  A  nt^ua.  1.  381. 

B.  As  adverb: 

*  1.  Moderately  ;  in  a  moderate  manner  01 
degree  ;  not  excessively, 

"  In  the  reign  of  point tian,  poetry  wat  but  meanZy 
cultivated,  but  pniotinc  eminently  flourtabed."— 
Drydtn:  Dufrtmoy. 

2.  Without  dignity  or  rank ;  humbly,  lowlily. 
"HUdanghtarhavel  meanly  matched  In  marruwe." 
fihataxp.  :  Sichard  III.,  ivTl 

8.  Poorly,  shabbily. 

"  Tlie  heaven-bom  child. 
All  meanly  wrapped,  in  the  rude  manoer  lies." 

Milton :  Odeontht  Xativttjf. 

4.  Without  dignity  or  greatness  of  mind ; 
without  honour  or  principle ;  disparagingly : 
as,  lie  acted  very  meanly. 

5.  In  a  sordid  or  niggardly  manner ;  sordidly. 

6.  Without  respect ;  disrespectfully :  as,  To 
apeak  meanly  of  a  person. 

mean  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  mean,  a. ;  -nfss.] 

1.  Want  of  dignity  or  rank  ;  low  state;  hum- 
bleness. 

"  This  wonderful  Almighty  person  .  . .  had  not  so 
much  in  the  same  world,  a*  where  to  lay  his  head,  br 
reason  of  the  meannftiot  his  condition."—  South f 
Semnont,  vol.  Iv.,  Mr.  10. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind ; 
want  of  high  spirit ;  lownessordishonourable- 
ness  of  mind. 

"  That  mconnatt  which  marked  them  out  as  lit  im- 
plements of  tyranny." — Macaulay  .*  Htit.  Unit.,  en.  iv. 

3.  Mean,  low,  or  dishonourable  thoughts  or 
actions. 

"  Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dam 
To  think  such  meunnf^,  or  the  thought  il.-  'lures f  " 
Pope  :  Bomeri  Iliad  »iv.  lOa, 

4.  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind;  poorness. 
Inferiority. 

"  This  figure  Is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  mumnnem  of 

the  workuiausbip."— Additon  :  On  Italy. 
&  Sordid  ness,  niggardliness. 

*  mean'-6r,  t.     [DEMEANOOR.]     Behaviour, 
demeanour. 

"A*  if  his  mwinor  .  .  .  were  not  A  little  culpable.* 
—Backet :  Lift  qf  H'Utianu,  I..  108. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wcrU,  who,  oon ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  Jtw, 
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moans.  a.pl.    [MEAN,  ».,  I.  4,  5.] 
meant,  pnfc  ft  pa.  par.  off.    [MEAN,  r.) 

moon  -time,  adv.  &  «.  [Eng.  w»»  (-),  a., 
and  (iwe.) 

A.  At  adv. :  In  the  intervening  time  ;  In  or 

during  the  interval ;  meanwhile. 

"  Meantime,  kind  Wycllfle.  wilt  thou  try!" 

Bcott :  Kukrby,  T.  It. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  Intervening  time,  an  In- 
terval. 

"  The  Lords  had.  In  the  meantime,  discussed  sevei»l 
important  questions."—  Xacauliti:  Hut.  ena..  oh.  iv. 

mean-while,  od».  &  s.     (Bug.  wan.  (2),  »., 

anil  white.} 

A.  Xs  adi: :  In  the  Interval;  In  the  mean- 
time ;  mi'antime.  t 

••  The  enemy  meamehtte  h«d  made  hl>  way  up  the 
,ss.-—  Macautag :  Hia.  Hiif..  ch.  xlil. 

B.  X8m*s(. ;  Th"  meantime.    (Used  only 
In  the  phrase,  In  the  mmiimhilf.) 

mear  (1),  «.    [MERE.]    A  pool,  a  mere. 

moar  (2),  s.    [MERE.]    A  bound,  8  boundary, 

a  limit. 
mear  (3),  s.    (MARE.)    A  mare.    (.Scotch.) 

"  it's  a  red  half-guiimi  to  him  every  time  he  moats 
hia  wear."— Scott  1  Antiquary,  ch.  XV. 

•mear,  *  meare,  v.t.    [HEAR  (2),  «.]    To 

bound,  to  divide. 

"  When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latiue  HAW* 
Which  meur'd  her  rule  with  Africa." 

Spermr:  Rulnet  of  Komf. 

•  meare,  n.    [MERE.] 

•mear?'- man,  •  meref'-man,  «.    [Eng. 

mear  (2),  s.,  and  man.}    One  who  has  charge 

of  or  points  out  boundaries. 

mease   (1),  «.     [Perhaps  a  corruption  from 

measure  (q.v.).]    A  measure  of  herrings,  500 

in  number. 
'  mease  (2),  •  meese,  "  meysc,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

metz.]    A  messuage. 

meas'-le  0)  (le  »»  ?l)i   *  moselle,  *. 

(JlESEL.) 

meaf-le  (2)  (le  as  el),  ».    [MEASLES.] 

meas'-le  (le  as  el),  ».(.    [MEASLB  (2),  *,] 
To  infect  with  measles. 

rneas'-led  (led  as  eld),  o.  [Eng.  measl(e); 
-cd.]  Infected  with  measles ;  measly. 

ideas'-  led  -ness  (led  as  eld),  ».  [Eng. 
measled  ;  -new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
measled  or  measly  ;  measliness. 

meas'-les  (lea  as  els),  ».  [Dnt.  mazelm; 
Dan.  meslingfr ;  Sw.  mealing ;  Ger.  7naserjt, 
pL  of  moser  =  a  spot,  a  speckle,  specially  one 
on  the  akin ;  O.  H.  Ger.  masa,  masar,  wuwor, 
fiaser.) 


1.  Human :  An  Infections  disease,  called  also 
rnbeola,  most  frequently  attacking  children, 
although  sometimes  occuriug  in  old  age,  as 
In  the  case  of  George  III.  and  of  Otho,  ex- 
king  of  Greece,  who  died  of  this  affection. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  about  eight  days, 
when  the  rash  appears,  accompanied  by 
catarrh,  watery  eyes,  acrid  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose,  sneezing,  and  often  pain  in  the 
Jforehead,  with,  occasionally,  bleeding  at  the 
-nose.  The  bronchi  are  frequently  affected, 
this  forming  the  chief  danger.  The  spots  are 
•mall,  red,  papular,  and  crescent-shaped, 
commencing  on  the  face  and  passing  down- 
wards, disappearing  in  the  same  order.  Tlie 
old-fashioned  remedy  is  saffron-tea,  but  the 
chief  necessity  is  to  ward  off  any  respiratory 
mischief,  or  to  combat  it  when  present.  A 
form  of  measles  known  as  rotheln,  or  German 
measles,  is  distinct  from  measles  or  from 
scarlatina,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
founded. The  eruption  lasts  longer,  never 
less  than  four  or  five  days,  sometimes  eiglit 
or  ten,  and  differs  slightly  from  that  of  measles 
orscarlatina.  It  is  usually  a  very  mild  disease, 
requiring  only  an  aperient  saline,  with  liquid 
food,  and  keeping  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 
"  From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessel!. 
Hade  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles.' 

flutter :  Budioral,  i.  8. 

2.  Of  the  Lower  Mammalia  : 

(1)  Of  the  Pig :  What  is  known  as  measles 
In  pigs  is  really  the  effects  of  a  cystic  worm, 
Cysticercut  celluloses.  According  to  Professor 


Gamgee's  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
1865  at  least  3  per  cent.,  and  probably  &  per 
cent.,  of  the  pigs  in  Irelaud  are  thus  affected. 
(Blyth :  Diet.  Hygiene.) 

"The  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep  of  the 
rot." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

(2)  Of  the  Ox:  The  presence  of  a  cystic 
worm,  which,  when  eaten  by  man,  develops 
into  Tcmia  mtdiocanellata- 

3.  Hart. :  A  popular  name  vaguely  used  for 
any  diseases  of  trees  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  spots  on  the  stem. 

"  Fru  itrbearen  are  often  Infected  with  the  measles, 
by  being  scorched  with  the-  tun."— Jfort imer  t  Hus- 
bandry. 

leaf-ly,  o.  [Eng.  meadlf);  -y.]  Infected 
with  the  measles ;  measled. 

"If  a  portion  of  measly  pork  be  eaten  by  *  man, 
then  the  Molex  will  develop  itself  into*  tapeworm. 
— .\icholson:  Zo<rfo?y(1878),  p.  220. 

*  mea-son-due,  >.     [A  corruption  of  Fr. 

maison  de  Dieu  =  a  house  of  God.)  A  monas- 
tery ;  a  religious  house  or.  hospital.  (39  £(«., 
C.5.) 

meas'-ur-»-ble  (s  as  zh),  *  mes-ur-ty-ble, 

a.    [Fr.  &  Sp.  mtsurable ;  Itul.  misurabtle.} 

*  1.  Moderate ;  not  in  or  done  to  excess. 

*  2,  Kot  acting  or  living  to  excess ;  moderate. 

"Of  his  diete  measurable  was  he." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  tsfl. 

3.  Capable  of  being  measured  or  computed. 

"God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  Invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion."— Btntley:  Ser- 
mons. 

meas'-ur-a-ble-ness  (meas  as  mezh),  t. 

Eng.  measurealjle  ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  measurable  or  computable. 

maas'-ur-a-bly  (s  as  zh),  *mes-nr-a- 

bly,  adv. '  [Eng.  measurable)  ;  -iy.\ 

*  1.  In   a  measurable  manner  or  degree ; 
moderately,  not  excessively ;  not  to  excess. 

"Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  In  season,  bringetb 
gladness  to  the  heart,'— Ecclus.  xxxi.  2a. 
2.  So  as  to  be  measurable  or  computable. 

ineas'-ure,  "  mes'-ure  (s  as  zh),  «.    [Fr. 
mesure,  from  Lat.  mensura  =  measure,  ten. 
sing,  of  mensurus,  fut.  part,  of  metiar  ™  to 
measure ;  Sp.  mesura;  ItaL  minim.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  extent  of  anything  to  any  one  or 
more   of  the   three   dimensions   of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  ;  or  in  circumference, 
capacity,  or  other  respect 

"And  their  windows,  and  their  arches,  and  their 
palm-treea,  were  after  the  measure  of  the  gate  that 
fooketb.  towards  the  sea."— Ezekiet  xl.  22. 

3.  The  several  measurements  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  a  tradesman  in  order  to  make  an 
article  of  dress  :  as,  To  take  one's  measure  for 
a  suit  of  clothes. 

4.  A  standard  of  measurement ;  a  definite 
nnit  of  capacity  or  extent,  fixed  by  law  or 
custom,  in  terms  of  which  the  relative  sizes 
and  capacities  of  things  are  ascertained  and 
expressed :  as,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  are 
measures  of  length  ;  a  pint,  a  gallon,  measures 
of  capacity  ;  a  square  foot,  a  measure  of  area, 
a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of  volume,  &c. 

"  That  he  himself  was  skilled  In  weight*  and  mea- 
sures, arithmetic*  and  geometry,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  '—Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

5.  The  quantity  measured  by  or  contained 
in  such  standard  of  measurement. 

"A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
measures  of  barley  for  a  penny."—  Revelation  vi.  8. 

&  An  estimate  or  estimation. 

"  He  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  jnd(rme  .  . 
so  curiously  he  had  set  thia  counterfeit."— Shakes?.: 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Iv.  3. 

7.  An  instrument  by  which  the  extent  or 
amount  of  capacity  is  measured  or  ascertained ; 
a  measuring-rod. 

8.  A  rule  or  standard  by  which  anything  is 
measured,  valued,  or  estimated. 

"  But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,"— Kphesians  iv.  7. 

9.  That  which  is  measured  out,  allotted,  or 
assigned. 

*  10.  Determined  or  allotted  extent  or 
length ;  limit. 

"  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
of  my  days."— Psalm  xxxi  v  t 

11.  Moderation ;  just  degree  or  amount. 
(Now  only  used  in  such  phrases  as  within 
measure,  beyond  meamrf.  &c,) 

"  There  Is  measure  in  everything."— ahaJutft. :  J/ueh 
Ado  About  frothing.  11.  1. 


12.  Full  or  sufficient  quantity. 

"  I'll  never  pause  again. 

Till  either  death  hath  clu«ed  these  eyes  of  mine 
Or  fortune  given  me  rnenture  of  revenge. 

Moiei?.  ;'8  Uenri  IV..  1U  «. 

13.  Degree,  extent;   indefinite  amount  of 
quantity. 

"  The  rains  were  but.  prc varatory  in  some  meoturv." 
—Bumet;  Theory  of  the  £anh. 

14.  Means  to  an  end  ;  anything  done  as  a 
preparatory  step  towards  the  end  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  lead ;  an  act,  a  step,  or  proceed- 
ing designed  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object :  as,  wise  measrtres,  prudent  T/iaww«s,&c 

15.  A  law,  a  statute,  an  act  of  Congress. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  (Pi.):  A  series  of  beds,  strata  ;  th« 
word  occurs  chiefly  iu  the  term  coal-m€osur«a. 

2.  Joinery:  Single   measure   is  square  on 
both  sides  ;  double  measure  moulded  on  both 
sides ;  measure  and  a  half  moulded  on  one 
side,  square  on  the  other. 

3.  Math. :  The  measure  of  a  quantity  in  its 
extent,  or  its  value,  in  terms  of  some  other 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measure. 

4.  Mining  :  A  stratum  or  bed  of  coal. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  a  slow  and  stately 
dance,  supposed  to  be  like  the  minuet.    Heed 
says  that — 

"The  measures  were  performed  at  court  and  at 
public  entertainments  o(  the  societies  of  law  and 
equity,  at  their  balln  on  particular  occasions.  It  was 
formerly  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  propriety  eve], 
for  the  gravest  persons  to  Join  in  them  ;  and  aceortl 
lugly  at  the  revels,  which  were  celebrated  at  the  Inn* 
of  Court,  it  hris  not  been  unusual  for  the  first  character 
in  the  law  to  become  perforiuen  in  treading  thr 
meaturet." 

(2)  Time,  pace. 

(3)  Rhythm. 

(4)  The  contents  of  a  bar. 

6.  Poetry:  The  arrangement  of  the  syllable* 
in  each  line  with  respect  to  quantity  or  accent ; 
rhythm,  metre:  as,  iambic  measure,  hexameter 
measure. 

7.  Print. :  The  space  in  a  composing-stick 
between  the  end  and  the  slide  ;  the  length  of 
a  line,  and  so  the  width  of  a  column  or  of  f 
page  of  type. 

t  (1)  Lineal  measure :  The  measure  of  lines 
or  distances;  the  standard  uuit  of  lineal 
measure  in  America  is  the  yard.  The  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  law  of  nature  that 
the  force  of  gravity  is  constant  at  the  same 
point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  consequently 
that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates 
a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  given  period  is 
also  constant.  It  has  long  been  decreed  by 
the  English  law  that  the  j.^r,  part  of  the 
length  of  a  single  seconds  pendulum  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  Tower  of  London  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  English  foot,  and  from 
this,  by  multiplication  and  division,  the  entire 
system  of  lineal  measures  is  established. 
This  standard  yard,  originating  in  England, 
has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  all  our  systems  of  measure- 
ment. Copies  of  the  standard  yard  are  pre- 
served at  several  places  in  London,  and  are 
kept  with  similar  care  in  Washington.  The 
French  system  of  measures  is  founded  upon 
the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  By  a 
very  minute  survey  of  the  length  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  the 
latitude  of  both  places  being  determined  by 
exact  observation,  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of 
the  meridian  was  computed,  and  it  has  been 
decreed  by  French  law  that  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  this  length  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  French  metre,  and  from  this,  by 
multiplication  and  division,  the  entire  system 
of  linear  measures  has  been  established. 

(2)  Unit  of  measure  :  A  given  quantity,  used 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  measuring  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kind.     Every  kind  of 
quantity  has  its  own  unit  of  measure,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  the  same  kind 
of  quantity    may   have    different   units    of 
measure. 

(3)  Line  of  measures :  The  line  of  intersection 
of  the  primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and 
the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be  projected. 

(4)  Measure  o/angles:  The  right  angle  being 
taken  as   the  angular  unit,  its  subdivisions 
are  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.    The  right 
angle  contains  ninety  degrees,  the  degree  sixty 
minutes,  and  the  minute  sixty  seconds.     All 
smaller  fractions  are  expressed  decimally  in 
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terms  of  the  second.  The  French  have  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  right  angle  into  100  equal 
parts,  called  grades,  but  the  suggestion  lias 
not  been  extensively  adopted. 

(5)  Measure  of  a  number  or  quantity : 

Matk. :  A  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be 
a  measure  of  another  when  it  is  contained  in 
ft  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly. 

(6)  Measure  of  magnification :  The  measure 
of  magnification,  or  magnifying  power  of  any 
optical  instrument,  is  the  ratio  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  image  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  or,  more  precisely,  the  ratio  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  image  to  that  of  the 
object    [MICROSCOPE,  TELESCOPE.] 

(7)  Measures  of  merchandise  and  artificers' 
work:  These  vary  according  to  custom  and 
trade :  the  yard  and  its  fractions  for  woven 
goods  ;  the  fathom  for  rope ;  the  bushel,  peck, 
and  gallon  for  grain  and  roots  ;  the  gallon  and 
its  subdivisions  for  liquids. 

(8)  Measure  of  a  ratio :   Its    logarithm,    in 
any  system  of  logarithms,  or  the  exponent  of 
the   jH>wcr  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the 
exponent  of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed 
as  unity.    [RATIO.] 

(9)  Measure  of  surface:  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment is  the  square  yard.    The  units  employed 
in  land  measure  are  the  perch,  rood,  and  acre 
(q.v.). 

(10)  Measures  of  volume  and  capacity :  Solids 
are  estimated  in  cubic  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 
1728  cubic  inches  make  a  cubic  foot,  and  27 
cubic  feet  make  a  cubic  yard. 

(11)  Measures  of 'weight :  [WEIGHT]. 

T  For  measures  of  time  and  of  space,  of 
velocity  and  of  mass,  see  these  words,  also 
the  foregoing  phrases  and  terms. 

mcas'-ure  (8  as  zh),    H  mes  ure,    '  mes 

ttT-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  mesurer;  from  Lat.  men- 
guro,  from  mensura  =  a  measure  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
mesurar;  ItaL  misurare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compute,  determine,  or  ascertain  the 
measurement,   extent,  quantity,  dimensions, 
area,  or  capacity  of  by  reference  to  a  certain 
standard  or  rule  :  as,  To  measure  distance,  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  a  cask,  to  measure  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  to  measure  the  height 
of  a  man,  &c. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of ;  to  serve  to 
express  the  measurement  or  dimensions  of. 

"  AJI  ell  aiid  three-quarters  will  not  measure  her 
from  hip  to  hip."— XhaJcetp.  :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  estimate  by  reference  to  any  standard  ; 
to  judge  of  the  value,  extent,  magnitude,  or 
greatness  of;  to  appreciate. 

"  What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 
Relate  thee?"  MiH-m:  P.  L.,  vii.  G03. 

4.  To  take  or  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of 
by  measurement,  with  a  certain  standard  or 
rule. 

"  He  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  It  on 
ber."— Xuth  iii.  15. 

5.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure ;  to 
deal  out,  to  mete. 

"  With  what  measure  you  mete,  It  ahall  be  meatured 
to  you  again."—  Matthew  vii.  5. 

6.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities  ;  to  ap- 
portion. 

"  What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  called 
time,  meatured  out  by  the  *wi."~Addison :  Spectator, 
No.  159. 

*  7.  To  adjust,  to  proportion,  to  accommo- 
date. 

"  All  start  at  once :  Olleus  led  the  race : 
The  next  Ulysses,  metuuring  pace  with  pace." 

Pope  :  ffomer;  Iliad  xxxiii.  8B8. 

*8.  To  keep  within  measure  or  bounds;  to 
moderate,  to  restrain. 

"  The  philosophic  .  .  .  him  betecheth 
The  lore,  howe  that  he  ahall  m?  attire 
His  bodie."  Oower :  C.  A»  vli 

*9.  To  consider ;  to  take  into  consideration 
or  thought. 

**  He  cornea  o'er  us  with  oar  wilder  days. 
Not  mettturing  what  uae  we  made  of  them." 

Shakttp.  :  Henry  ('.,  i  S. 

*  10.  To  pass  over,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"What  seas  they  measured,   and  what  fields  they 
fought."  Pope  ;  Homer ;  Mad  zxiv.  14. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  take  a  measure  or  measurements. 

t 2.  To  result,  or  turn  out  on  measurement : 
as,  This  will  measure  well. 

3.  To  be  in  extent  or  quantity  :  as,  The  tree 
measures  five  feet  in  diameter. 

IT  (1)  To  measure  one's  length :  To  fall,  He, 
or  be  thrown  down. 


(2)  To  measure  -strength ;  To  determine  supe- 
riority by  contest ;  to  engage  in  a  contest. 

"  The  faction*  which  divided  the  Prince's  camp  had 
an  opportunity  of  jneaturiny  their  ttrength."—Jtacau- 
lay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

(8)  To  measure  swords :  To  fight  with  swords. 

*  meas  -ure-a-ble,  (a  as  zh),  a.  [MEASUR- 
ABLE.] 

meas'-ured  (s  as  zh),  *  mes  tired,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [MEASURE,  a.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Computed,  ascertained,  determined,  or 
set  out  by  measurement  or  a  rule. 

"  The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  ciiMppolut 
lArge  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances."      Cowfter:  TaA.  III.  S4. 

2.  Deliberate  and  uniform ;  steady,  slow, 
not  hurried. 

"  And  the  meatund  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Jdarohiug  down  to  their  boat*  on  the  shore." 

Longfellow:  Landlord*  Tale. 

*3.  Deliberatelystated;  certain,  indubitable. 

"  A  positive  and  nMowrwi  truth."— Bacon :  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

4.  Limited,  moderated ;  kept  within  bounds 
or  limits  :  as,  He  spoke  in  no  measured  terms. 

5.  Arranged  rhythmically. 

"  Closing  the  KUM  within  the  meatured  time, 
Tis  bard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme." 

Hryden  :  Art  of  Poetry,  It 

t  meas'  ure  less  (xneas  as  mezh),  a.  [Eng. 
measure;  -less.]  Having  no  measure;  un- 
limited ;  immeasurable. 

"  J/eaturelvtt  meadows  of  sea-grass." 

Longfellow :  Mile*  StandUh,  IT. 

t  meas  -ure-less-ness  (meas  is  mezli),  *. 
[Eng.  measureless ;  -ness.]  The  qaality  or  state 
of  being  measureless, 

"  A  corresponding  meantrelettneu  In  vituperation.'* 
—O.  Eliot :  Xamola,  ch.  zlx. 

meas'  ure  ment  (•  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  mea- 
sure; -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  anything;  mensu- 
ration. 

"[The]  length  Is  not  beyond  the  limit*  of  very 
exact  ineaturemenl."  —  HericKel  :  Attranomy  (1858), 
(209. 

2.  The  quantity,  amount,  or  extent  ascer- 
tained  by  measuring ;  area,  size,   capacity, 

content. 

measurement-goods, «.  pi.  Light  goods 
which  are  charged  freight  by  the  bulk  of  the 
packages,  as  distinguished  from  heavy  goods, 
which  are  charged  by  the  weight 

meas-ur-er  (B  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  measure); 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  measures. 

"  The  world's  bright  eye,  Time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run." 

Bowett  :  Letter*,  p.  7. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  mea- 
sure goods  in  market. 

3.  One  who  measures  up  work  on  a  building, 
&c. ,  as  a  basis  for  the  contractor's  prices  or 
estimate. 

*4.  An  officer  of  the  City  of  London  who 
measured  woollen  cloths,  coals,  &c. ;  a  meter 
(q.v.). 

meas  ur- ing  (s  as  zh),    '  mes-ur-ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  S  s.    [MEASURE,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Computing,  ascertaining,  or  determining 
the  measurement,  capacity,  extent,  or  amount. 

2.  Used  or  adapted  for  computing  or  ascer- 
taining measurements. 

"  Behold  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  In  his  hand." 
—Zichariah  it  L 

*  measuring  cast,  s.  A  cast  or  stroke 
fn  a  game  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
others  without  measurement. 

"  When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
*  So  Jar,  but  that  the  rest  are  measuring-cast*." 

Waller.     (Todd.) 

measuring  -  chain,    s.     [SURVEYOR'S- 

CHAIN.] 

measuring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which 
measures  tlie  amount  of  passing  liquid. 

measuring-funnel,  s.  One  having  gradu- 
ations to  indicate  quantity  at  different  degrees 
of  fulness. 

measuring  instrument,  s.  An  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  for  measuring. 


measuring -machine,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  length,  or  "end  mea- 
surement," witti  great  exactness. 

measuring-pump,  8.  A  pump  in  which 
the  piston  operates  in  a  chamber  of  known 
capacity,  a  train  of  wheels  and  dial  registering 
the  pulsations  of  the  piston. 

measuring  -  rod,  measuring  -  line, 
measuring-bar,  s.  A  rod,  line,  or  bar, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  bases,  Ac., 
in  practical  trigonometry.  To  guard  against 
the  expansion  of  the  measuring-rod  by  heat 
and  its  contraction  by  cold,  it  is  made  of  two 
bars,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron,  united 
by  a  cross-piece  at  the  middle,  and  at  either 
end  by  projecting  tongues.  As  brass  expands 
by  heat  more  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three,  the  projecting  tongues  are  so 
constituted  that  the  whole  length  of  one  is  to 
that  of  the  part  outside  the  bars  as  five  is  to 
three.  The  metals  then  so  work  against  each 
other  that,  at  all  temperatures,  the  distance 
between  the  projecting  tongues  remains  the 
same.  (Airy ;  Popular  Astron.  (ed.  6th),  pp. 
48,  49.) 

measuring -tape,  *.  A  tape  divided 
into  inches  and  fractions,  and  coiled  around 
an  axis  in  a  box ;  retracted  by  a  spring  or 
winding  handle. 

measuring-wheel,  5.  A  wheel  for  mea- 
suring the  circumference  of  a  carriage -wheel, 
In  order  to  find  the  length  of  tire  required.  A 
circumferentor.  The  small  wheel  has  a  known 
circumferential  measurement,  and  is  divided 
into  inches  and  fractions.  The  result  is  told 
in  numbers  of  revolutions  and  fraction  of  a 
revolution  expressed  in  inches. 

meat,  'meate,  'mete,  5.  [A.8.  mete;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  met;  Icel.  mato;  Dan.  mad;  Sw. 
mat;  Goth,  mats;  O.H.Ger.  mar.] 

1.  Originally  food   of  all   kinds ;  food  in 
general;  anything  fit  for  eating,  or  eaten  by 
men  or  animals  for  nourishment.    Horse-mew* 
is  still  used  locally  for  fodder,  and  gf-een-meal 
is  a  term  often  applied  to  edible  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuces,  cresses,  &c.    (Mutt.  xxiv.  45.) 

2.  Limited  now  chiefly  to  animal  food  ;  the 
flesh  of  animals  used  as  food, 

"  A  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned."— 
Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

3.  The  edible  portion  of  anything :  as,  the 
meat  of  an  egg. 

H  (1)  Meat  and  drink:  Life  ;  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. (Shakesp.  :  As  You  Lite  ft,  v.  1.) 

(2)  To  sit  at  meat :  To  sit  or  recline  at  a  table 
at  meals. 

meat  biscuit,  s.  A  portable,  concen- 
trated preparation  of  iueat,  pounded,  dried, 
mixed  with  meal,  and  baked. 

meat-chamber,  *.  An  apartment  re- 
cently introduced  between  decks  in  the  ocean 
steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  middle, 
capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  fresh  meat  to 
Europe.  It  is  a  gigantic  refrigerator. 

meat-chopper,  *.  A  machine  for  minc- 
ing meat  for  sausages  or  for  stewing. 

meat-crusher,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers  for 
rendering  steak  tender,  one  roller  having  cir- 
cumferential and  the  other  longitudinal  corru- 
gations. 

meat-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  mincing 
flesh ;  a  sausage-machine. 

meat-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  various 
flies  of  the  genus  Musca,  as  Musca  carnaria, 
M.  vomitoria,  &c.,  that  deposit  their  eggs  on 
meat,  which  larvae  they  devour.  The  analo- 
gous name  of  Flesh-flies  is  often  applied  to 
the  dipterous  family  Muscidae. 

meat  •  hammer,  5.  A  maul  with  a  notched 
or  ridged  face,  to  pound  meat  and  make  it 
more  tender. 

meat-hook,  s.  A  hook  in  a  larder  or  on 
a  butcher's  stall,  on  which  to  hang  joints  of 
meat. 

meat-knife,  s.  A  knife  the  haft  of  whose 
blade  passes  through  the  handle,  which  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  known  as  scales,  and 
secured  by  rivets. 

meat-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Heb.  irnap  (minchhah)  =»  (1)  a 
gift ;  (2)  tribute  ;  (3)  an  unbloody  sacrifice 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  BIT,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    set,  ce  —  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


oiferud  to  God,  the  word  meat  being  used 
not  as  in  the  English  phrase  butcher's  meat, 
"nit  witli  a  meaning  not  far  from  the  opposite 
ne.     A  meat-offering  might  be  of  fine  flour 
rlth  oil  poured  on  it  and  frankincense  put 
pon  it ;  or  of   line    flour    unleavened  and 
aingled  with  oil  baked  in  an  oven,  in  a  pan  ; 
IT,  thirdly,  tirstfruits  of  dried  corn  witli  oil 
nd  frankincense.     In  all  meat-offerings  there 
s  salt,  but  never  leaven.    A  memorial  por- 
on  of  every  meat-offering,  including  all  the 
•ankincense,was  consumed  by  lire  to  Jehovah, 
erest  was  oaten  by  the  priests  and  every  male 
:endant  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ii.  1-16  ;  vt  14-18). 

meat-safe,  s.  A  safe  with  perforated 
cor  wire  gauze  front  in  which  to  keep  meat. 

meat  salesman,  s.  One  who  acts  as  an 
:nt  for  breeders  of  cattle,  receiving  the  car- 
ies, and  selling  them  retail  to  the  butcher 

meat-saw,  5.  A  saw  resembling  a  tenon- 
tr,  but  with  a  steel  or  iron  back. 

meat-screen,  s.  A  metallic  screen  placed 
hind  roasting  meat  to  reflect  the  heat  of 
ufire. 

meat-spit,  5.     A  spit  for  holding  a  roast- 
1  g  joint  while  turning  in  front  of  the  fire. 

meat-tub,  s.    A  tub  for  holding  pickled 
meat. 


•mea 

meat 


.eat,   v.  t.     [MEAT,    a.]     To   supply   with 
or  food ;  to  feed. 


•mi 

! 


"  Haflte  then  and  meat  your  men." 

Chapman  :  Uom*r;  Iliad  rix.  !«. 

"meat'-ed,  *met-ed,a.    [Eng.  meat;  -ed.} 
Fed,  foddered. 

*'  Strong  oxen  and  hones,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  meated  and  used."          Tusier :  Hutbandry. 

*  meathe,  s.    [MEAD  (1),  s.] 

meat  I  ness,  s.    [Eng.  meaty;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  meaty. 

"  I  felt  as  though  I  were  pervaded  by  meatinett  for 
many  hours." — A.  Trollops:  Australia,  i.  S7. 

eat  less,  <.  [Eng.  meat;  -less.]  Destitute 
'  meat. 

"  Growling  over  his  nneuvied  virtue  as  a  car  growls 
over  &  meatiest  bone. "— Lewes :  llist.of  Philos.,  i.  Ui. 

me-a'-tus,  s.   [Lat.  =  a  passage,  going,  motion, 
or  course,  from  meo  =  to  go,  to  pass.] 

Anat. :  An  opening  or  canal,  as  the  meatus 
auditorius,  extending  from  the  concha  to  the 
tympanum  ;  in  its  lining  membrane  are  found 
the  ceruminous  glands,  secreting  the  wax  of 
the  ear.  The  meatuses  of  the  nose  are  passages 
between  the  spongy  bones  and  the  nasal  fosste, 

>»nd  in  rushing  through  them,  the  air  deposits 
its  odour  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
meatus  knife,  s.  A  small  knife  with  a 
triangular  concealed  blade  iu  a  long  thin  shaft ; 
used  in  operations  in  the  meatus  auditorius, 
such  as  obliterating  structures,  opening  pus- 
tules, scarifying,  removing  polypi,  &c. 

meat   y,  a.    [Eng.  meat;  -y.]    Abounding  in 
meat ;  resembling  meat ;  fleshy,  but  not  fat 

meaw,  meawl,  v.L    [MEW,  MEWU] 
t  mea'-zel,  s.    [MEASLE,  MESEL.] 

*  mea'-zle,  v.i.    [MIZZLE.) 

tme-bles,  s.p*.  [Fr.  meubles.]  Movable  goods. 

Mec'-ca,  s.    [Arab.] 

Geoff. :  The  sacred  city  of  the  Muharnma- 
dans. 

Mecca  balsam,  5. 
Hot.  :  Balsamodendron  Opobalsamum. 

mS-chan'-Io,    *  me-  chan    ick,  *  me 
chan  icUc,  *  me  -chan-ike,  a.  &  s,    [O. 

Fr.  mechanique,  mecanique  (Fr.  mecanique), 
from  Lat.  mechanica,  from  Gr.  fuixapucij  [Tex*")] 
(mechanike  [teckne])  —  (the  science  oO  me- 
chanics ;  HTJ,X<HO}  (mechane)  =  a  machine  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  mecanico;  Ital.  meccanico.] 
*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanics ; 
mechanical 

"Some time*  he  ply'd  the  strong  mechanic  tool." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Vulgar,  common,  bare. 

"  And  worthy  shameful  cheek  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  complement," 

Shaketp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  IT.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  employed  or 
•killed  in  the  construction  of  materials,  as 
wood,  metal,  Ac.,  into  any  kind  of  structure 


meat  —  mechanics 

or  machine  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  instruments  ;  an  artizan  ;  a  handi- 
craftsman ;  one  who  follows  a  mechanical 
trade  for  his  living  ;  a  skilled  workman  ; 
an  artificer.  The  term  is  used  somewhat 
loosely,  but  is  always  understood  as  excluding 
agricultural  labourers,  or  such  as  work  witli 
the  pick,  shovel,  spade,  or  similar  tools. 

"  Some  plain  mechanic,  who.  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence." 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  449. 

mechanics'-  institute,  s.  An  institu- 
tion for  providing  instruction  and  recreation 
to  mechanics  and  artizans,  by  means  of  read- 
ing-rooms, libraries,  lectures,  classes,  «kc, 

me-chan  i  cal,  a.  &  *.    [MECHANIC.) 
A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  depending   upon,   or   in 
accordance  with  the  principles   or  laws  of 
mechanics. 

"We  have  also  divert  mechanical  arts,  which  you 
have  not  ."—  /Mioon  :  -Vew  A  tlantis,  p.  28. 

2.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or 
momentum  :  as,  mechanical  pressure. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  in  bodies  in 
which  they  form  compounds,  without  losing 
their  identity  in  the  compound  substance,  as 
opposed  to  chemical  :  as,  a  mechanical  mixture. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Resembling  a  machine  : 


(1)  Acting  without  thought,  consideration, 
or  independence  of  judgment.  (Said  of  per- 
sons :  as,  a  mechanical  follower  of  a  party.) 


(2)  Done  without  thought,  intention,  or  de- 
liberate design,  but  by  mere  force  of  habit  :  as, 
a  mechanical  action  or  movement. 

(3)  Characterized  by  unthinking  obedience  or 
subserviency  to  external  rule  or  guidance;  not 
marked  by  individuality  or  freedom  of  thought. 

•'  How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification 
and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I  do  not 
pretend  toinqufre."—  Goldsmith:  Deserted  Vittaye.  (To 
SirJ.  Reynolds.) 

(4)  Not  designed  or  intended  ;   happening 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

"The  Indirect  Influence  which  mechanical  causes 
often  exercise."—  Herschel  :  Aitronomy  (1858),  $237. 

*  2.  Employed   as  a  mechanic  ;  following 
the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  mechanic. 

"  h  th  is  a  holiday  ?    What  1  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day.  " 

ShaXetp.  •'  Julius  Caaar,  1.  1. 

*  3.  Of  mean  or  low  occupation  ;  vulgar, 
common,  base,  rude,  mean. 

"Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue!  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel."—  Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  IL  2. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  mechanic. 

"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  Stalin.1* 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  111.  2. 

IT  (1)  Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem  :  Solu- 
tion by  any  means  not  strictly  geometrical,  as 
by  means  of  a  ruler  and  compasses  or  other 
instrument. 

(2)  Mechanical  theory  of  cleavage  ; 

Geol.  :  The  theory  that  many  beds  have 
undergone  compression  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  cleavage.  This  hypothesis 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  F.G.S., 
in  1847,  following  out  the  observations  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Philips  in  1843.  In  1853  Mr. 
Sorby  proved  the  theory  to  be  largely  ap- 
plicable to  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales 
and  Devonshire. 

(3)  Mechanical  theory  of  heat  : 

Phys.  :  The  same  as  DYNAMICAL-THEORY 
(q-v.). 

(4)  Rocks  of  mechanical  origin: 

Geol.  :  Rocks  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or 
pebbles,  laid  down  by  the  action  of  running 
water,  also  the  accumulations  of  stones, 
scoriae,  &c.,  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  and 
arranged  by  the  action  of  gravity,  as  distin- 
guished from  crystalline  rocks,  which  are  of 
chemical  origin.  (Lyett.) 

mechanical  bronchitis,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  Inhala- 
tion of  particles  of  matter,  which  irritate  the 
tubes  of  the  air  sacs. 

mechanical-broom,  *.    A  sweeping  ma- 

chine, usually  propelled  by  horses,  and  having 
revolving  brooms  actuated  by  the  supporting 
wheels,  and  delivering  the  dust  and  mud  into 
the  box  of  the  waggon  or  into  the  gutter. 
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mechanical-curve,  s.  The  same  M 
TRANSCENDENTAL-CURVE  (q.v.). 

mechanical  dysnienorrhoea,  s. 

Pathol  :  Obstruction  to  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. 

mechanical-lamp,  s.  Another  name 
for  Carcel's  clock-work  lamp,  In  which  the  oil 
is  pumped  from  a  lower  reservoir  to  the  wick- 
tube  by  means  of  clock-work,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  supply  exceeding  that  consumed  by  the 
wick,  the  surplus  flowing  back  outside  of  the 
burner.  The  object  is  to  afford  equal  and 
ample  supply  of  oil  to  the  flame. 

mechanical  philosophy,  s. 

Hist.  £  Philos.:  The  name  given  to  any 
theory  which  seeks  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  by  the  movements  of 
elementary  bodies.  The  best  example  of 
mechanical- philosophy,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  is  the  Atomism  of  Leucippus, 
of  Democritus,  and  of  Epicurus. 

mechanical-pigeon,  *.  A  flying  object 
forming  a  substitute  for  a  pigeon  in  shooting- 
matches. 

mechanical  -  powers,  s.  pi.  Contri- 
vances by  which  a  great  weight  may  be  sus- 
tained, or  a  great  resistance  overcome,  by  a 
small  force.  They  are  the  wedge,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  screw,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
and  the  pulley. 

mechanical- tele  graph,  s.  Another 
name  for  the  automatic  telegraph,  in  which  a 
message  represented  by  a  series  or  succession 
of  dots  is  passed  beneath  a  key  or  stylus,  so 
as  to  make  and  break  the  circuit  by  mechani- 
cally passing  through. 

mechanical  stoker,  s,     A  mechanical 

attachment  to  a  steam  boiler  furnace  for  the 
automatic  supply  of  fuel,  either  as  powder  or 
in  pieces  broken  to  a  regular  size.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  hopper  containing  the  fuel,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  rollers  which  force  the 
coal  on  to  the  grate. 

mechanical-theory,  s.    [MECHANICAL- 

PHILOSOPHY.] 

*me'-chan'-I-cal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mechanical; 
-l~i'.\  To  render  mecliauical  or  mean  ;  to  de- 
base. 

me  chan'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mechanical; 
•%•! 

1.  In  a  mechanical  manner ;  by  means  of  a 
machine  or  mechanism  ;  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanism. 

"  The  chick  with  all  Its  parts  IB  not  a  mechanicaOv 
contrived  engine." — Boyle;  Works,  ill.  fl& 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 

3.  In  a  manner  resembling  a  machine  ;  with- 
out thought,  care,  or  independent  judgment ; 
by  the  mere  force  of  habit. 

[Dfl 

:  Table  Talk,  18ft. 

4.  Without  losing  its  identity ;  opposed  to 
chemically. 

"They  contain  nilica,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and 
mica  mixed  mechanically  together.  — Tyndall:  Frag 
mcnta  of  .Science,  (ed.  3rd),  p.  41L. 

*  me-chan'-I-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  merh"** 
col;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mechanical. 

mech  a  nl -clan,  s.  [Fr.  mecanicien,  from 
Lat.  mechanicus  —  mechanic  (q.v.).]  One  who 
is  skilled  or  versed  in  mechanics. 

"  If  it  were  presumed  that  none  but  geometers  and 
mechanicians  should  employ  themselves  about  writing 
any  part  of  that  history.  '—Boyle :  Works,  i  i.  473. 

me  chan  I  co  ,  pref.  [Lat  mechanicus  = 
mechanic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  mechanics  or  mechanism. 

mechanico-chemical,  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing, or  relating  to  both  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics. Used  specially  of  such  sciences  aa 
electricity  and  magnetism,  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  require  for  their  explanation 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  of  mechanics. 

mechonico-corpuscular,  a.  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  Atomic  theory,  because  the 
atoms  were  supposed  to  contain  within  them- 
selves the  elements  of  motion. 

"  To  ,  .  .  confound  the  enemies  of  the  mechanics 
corpuscular  philosophy." — Westminster  Review,  Jan, 
1863,  p.  182. 

me  chan   ics,    me  chan   icks,   s.     [H*- 

CHANIC.] 

*  1.  The  science  of  machinery. 


boll,  boy  ;  pout,  Jovpl  ;  cat,  90!!,  chorns,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^Cenophon, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  vhan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die, 
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2.  That  "branch  of  practical  science  which 
considers  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  the 
motion  of  solid  bodies ;  the  forces  by  which 
bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  may  be 
natle  to  act  upon  one  another ;  and  the  means 
by  which  these  forces  may  be  increased  so  as 
to  overcome  those  which  are  more  powerful. 
The  term  mechanics  was  originally  confined  to 
the  doctrine  of  equilibrium.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  motion  and  equilibrium 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  aeri- 
form. That  branch  of  mechanics  which  iu- 
vi -st:  gates  the  relations  between  forces  in 
equilibrium  is  termed  Statics  ;  and  that  which 
investigates  the  effects  of  forces  not  in  equi- 
[t»rium,  but  producing  motion,  is  termed 
liynamics.  The  complete  arrangement  of 
mechanics  is  DOW  made  to  embrace,  besides, 
the  pressure  and  tension  of  cords,  the  equi- 
librated polygon,  the  catenary  curve,  suspen- 
sion bridges,  the  equilibrium  of  arches  and 
the  stability  of  their  piers,  the  construction 
of  oblique  arches,  the  equilibrinm  of  domes 
and  vaults  with  revetments,  the  strength  of 
materials,  whether  they  be  of  wood  or  iron, 
dynamics  (or  the  science  of  moving  bodies), 
with  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  hydraulics. 
"  I  here  understand  the  word  meautnbk*  In  a  larger 
Mtue  for  tbow  discipline*  that  consist  of  tht  •JppHca- 
tium  ot  tbt  pur*  mtthcaatlck*  to  produce  or  modify 
motion  to  Interior  bodies "— Aoyto :  H'orto,  lit  «&. 

1  (1)  Animal  mechanics:  The  department 
of  science  which  applies  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  the  framework  and  other  parts  of 
the  human  body,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
ferior animals. 

(2)  Practical  mechanics:  The  application  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  pur- 
poses, as  the  construction  of  machines,  build- 
ings, &«. 

(3)  Rational   iMokanicg :    That   branch   of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  theory  of  mo- 
tion. 

mcch -a-nifin,    s.       [Fr.    meeav.ismet    from 
meainiquf  —  mechanic  (q.v.).  J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanical  laws; 
mechanical  action. 

"After  tbe  chyle  hu  i«aeed  through  the  lung*, 
nature  continue*  l«r  unwl  nMcftonfem,  to  convert  It 
into  auiuuil  Bub«tUn««a."— Arbuthmot :  On  Aliment*. 

2.  The   arrangement    of    the    parts   of  a 
niu'hine,  engine,    or   other   instrument,  in- 
tended to  apply  power  to  a  useful  purpose ; 
the  parts  collectively  of  a  machine ;  the  ar- 
rangement  and    relation  of  the  parts  In  a 
machine ;   mechanical  construction   and  ar- 
rangement ;  machinery. 

"  Many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  speech."— Stewart :  Th*  Human  Hind, 
vol.  11.,  eli.  ii.,  S  i 

IL  Music: 

L  That  part  of  an  instrument  which  forms 
the  connection  between  the  player  and  the 
sound -producing  portion. 

2.  The  physical  power  of  performance,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  intellect  or  taste  which 
directs  it. 

BOech  a-nl«t,  ».     [Gr.  nnx**n  <wfete»i*)  =  » 

machine  ;  Eng.  suf^  -is/.] 

*  1.  OnL  Lang. :  A  mechanic,  a  mechanician ; 
one  skilled  in  the  construction  or  use  of  ma- 
chinery. 

"  What  titles  will  he  keep  T  will  he  remain 
Huaiclau,  gardener,  builder,  nn'ckatiut  t" 

H'ortitworth  :  Exntrtion.'blL.  vif. 

2.  Philos.  :  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers 
who  ascribed  all  the  changes  in  the  universe 
to  the  eff.^t  of  purely  mechanical  forces. 

*xneoh'-a-mze,  v.t,  [Fr.  micaniser.}  To  sub- 
ject to  contrivance,  art,  or  skill  ;  to  form  by 
contrivance  or  design  ;  to  form  mechanically. 

"The  human  frame  a  mechanized  automaton."— 
SAettey.  (Annandale.) 

*  me  -  chan'  -6  graph,  a.  [Gr.  Mxavj 
(mi-chane)  —  a  machine,  and  ypafaa  (grapho)  — 
to  write,  to  draw.]  One  of  a  set  of  multiplied 
copies  of  an  original,  executed  by  means  of  a 

machine. 

*mc  chan  d-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mtchano- 
graph;  -ic.] 

1.  Treating  of  or  dealing  with  mechanics, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  executed  by  mecliano- 
graphy. 

*mech  an-og'-ra-phfet,  s.  [Eng.  mechano- 
rjraph ;  -ist.]  One  who  by  mechanical  means 
produces  multiplied  copies  of  any  work  of 
art,  writing,  Ac. 


*  mech-an-dV-ra-phjf,  *.  [Eng.  mechano- 
graph ;  ~y.]  The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of 
a  work  of  art,  a  writing,  &c.,  by  mechanical 


*mech'-an-ur-&y\  «.  [Or.  pnxayij  (meckanf) 
=  a  ma'chiue,  and  ipyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 
That  branch  of  mechanics,  which  treats  of 
moving  machines. 

Mc-chit'-a-rlst,  a.  &  a.  [For  etyin.  see 
def.  B.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Armenian  religious  congregation  de- 
scribed nnder  B 

"  Prii*t*d  at  tbe  JftcAttarfet pntM  of  Vienna  aud 
Veil  ice."— AdcUt  *  Arnold:  Cat*.  Diet,,  n.  668. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.:  A  congregation  founded  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an 
Armenian,  named  Mechitar,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  and  improving  the  condition  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  ordained  in  1099, 
and  went  to  Constantinople  to  put  his  plans 
in  to  execution.  Meeting  with  opposition  there, 
he  founded  a  religions  house  at  Modon  in  the 
Korea,  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  the  Venetian  Republic  In  1715, 
the  latter  power  granted  him  the  Hand  of 
San  Lazzaro,  in  the  lagoon  between  the  Lido 
and  Venice,  where  he  founded  the  Armenian 
convent  which  is  such  an  object  of  interest  to 
travellers.  The  Mechitarists  are  devoted  to 
literary  work,  principally  the  jierfecting  of 
Armenian,  and  tbe  translation  into  that  Ian* 
guage  of  tbe  principal  productions  of  Euro- 
pean literature. 

mcche,  a.    [Fr.] 

Surg. :  A  bunch  or  pledget  of  charpfe, 
cotton,  or  raw  silk,  for  keeping  open  an  ulcer 
or  wound.  Applied  by  an  instrument  known 
as  a  porte-meche. 

Mcch'-lin,  s.  &  a.  [From  Mechlin  or  Mallnes 
In  Belgium.] 

A.  As  subnt. :  A  light  Belgian  lace  with  an 
hexagonal  mesh  ;  made  of  three  flax  threads, 
twisted  and  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line, 
the  pattern  being  worked  in  the  net,  and  the 
plait-thread  surrounding  the  flowers. 

B.  As  atij. :  The  term  applied  to  the  variety 
of  lace  described  In  A. 

me  chlo-ic,  a.  [Eng.  me(conin);  chlorine), 
and  .-.ut!'.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mechloic-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  meconin.  It  crystallizes 
in  fine  prismatic  needles  ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

me  9l8t'-6p»,  a.  [Or.  n*yitrrot  (mepfatos)  = 
very  great,  and  oi|*  (ops)  =  the  countenance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genns  of  Crocodilida  from  Africa, 
erected  by  Gray.  Jaws  oblong,  slender,  and 
rather  flat;  nose  not  swollen;  cervical  and 
dorsal  plates  united  ;  hind  feet  webbed.  Me- 
cistops  Bennettii  is  Bennett's  Gavial,  M.  cata- 
2'kractns,  the  FalseGavial.  By  many  naturalists 
they  are  considered  as  varieties. 

mo-cia-tur'-a,   me-gls-tur'-a,    s.      [Or. 

^•yiorw  (meyistas)=  very  great,  anil  oypa  (oura j 
=  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Long-tailed  Tit.  It  was  raised  to 
generic  distinction,  as  Mecistvra  vagans,  by 
Dr.  L^ach  in  1816,  without,  however,  specify- 
ing liis  reasons.  He  has  been  followed  by 
Bn-hm  and  Bonaparte,  (YarrelL)  [PARUS, 
TIT.] 

M6  cho'-a-can,  a.  [See  def.]  The  name  of 
a  maritime  state  in  Mexico,  whence  the  root 
was  originally  brought. 

Meehoacan-root,  a. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  The  root  of  Batatas  Jalapa, 
once  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  true 
jalap,  which  it  to  a  certain  extent  resembles 
in  its  purgative  properties. 

Mcc'-kel,  a.  [See  def]  John  Frederick 
Meckel,  a  celebrated  German  anatomist  (17-4- 
74).  He  was  the  author  of  many  scientific 
works,  and,  iu  1749,  published  an  account  of 
the  ganglion  which  bears  his  name. 

Meckcl's  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cartilage  of  the  first  or  mandi- 
bular  arch.  It  occupies  the  deeper  part  of 
the  arch  from  a  very  early  period,  and  remains 
visible  in  the  human  foetus  up  to  the  sixth  or 


seventh  month.  Its  proximal  portion  is  con- 
verted Into  the  malleus  of  mammals  and  the 
quadrate  bone  of  reptiles  and  birds.  (Quain.} 

Meckel's  ganglion,  a. 

Anat. :  The  larger  of  the  cranial  ganglia. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  reddish  in  colour, 
and  is  situated  In  the  sphe no-maxillary  fossa, 
near  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  whence  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  spheno-palatine  gang- 
lion. The  sub-maxillary  ganglion  was  also 
discovered  by  Meckel. 

me"  com  -S-ter,  «.  [Gr.  ^*o«  (me*o»>  a 
length,  and  /ifVpot-  (mctrori)  =  a  measure.} 

Surg. :  A  graduated  instrument  used  at  the 
Hnspfce  de  Materuit6  in  Paris,  to  measure 
new-born  infants. 

mec  d-nam'-fo,  a.  [Eng.  vwcon(ic  acul); 
ammonia),  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mcconamic-acid,  a, 

COHO 

Chem. :  C7HjCNH2X>e=  C^NHj/  ^  COHO. 
COHO 

An  amide  of  meconicacid  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  ethyl  mi-conic  acid.  It  has 
not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and 
its  formula  is  somewhat  doubtfuL 

mec-6  nate,  s.    [Eng.  mecon(tc);  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem. ;  A  salt  of  meconic  acid. 

me-cfin'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  mecon(ium) ;  suff. 
•ic..]  Contained  iu  or  derived  from  mecouiura 
(q-v.). 

meconic  acid,  a. 

Chem. :  CyH^.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
opium  discovered  by  Serturuer  in  1805.  It  Is 
prepared  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  opium 
by  precipitating  with  baric  chloride  and  de- 
composing the  baric  mecouate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  mica-like 
plates  or  prisms,  containing  three  molecules 
of  water,  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  ether,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol.  When  heated  to  200%  it  gives  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  converted  Into 
comenic  acid,  €(^465.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  deep-red  by  ferric  chloride.  Me- 
conic acid  is  dibasic,  and  forma  two  classes  of 
salts.  When  calcic  mecouate  is  dissolved  in 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  cooled, 
brilliant  plates  of  the  monobasic  salt  (C7II-O;)g 
Ca,  UH2O  are  produced.  Di-ammonic  mecou- 
ate, CtHO^^^f^^2'  crystallizes  in  slender 
needles. 

Di-ethyl  meconic  atidj 

Is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  from  which 
the  former  acid  has  serrated.  It  forms 
flattened  colourless  prisms,  melting  about 
110%  and  dissolving  easily  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. The  acid  Is  monobasic,  and  forms,  with 
ammonia,  a  crystalline  salt  of  a  yellow  colour. 

meconic  ether, ». 


Ethyl  meconio 
acid.  Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small  needles 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  melts  at 
158%  and  sublimes  in  brilliant  rhombs. 

me:con'-i  dine,   a.     [Eng.   meeonfta);    Gr. 

el£o$  (eidos)  —  font.,  and  suff.  -inc.] 

Chem. :  C^H^NO*  One  of  the  alkaloids 
present  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  dis- 
covered by  Hesse  in  1870.  It  forms  a  brown- 
ish, transparent,  amorphous  mass,  insoluble 
In  water,  but  very  soluble  In  alcohol,  ether. 
benzol,  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  58°,  anc 
Is  not  sublimable.  The  salts  of  meconidine 
are  very  unstable,  and  their  solutions  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste. 

mec'-i-nin,  a.    [Eng.t  &e.  vucon(ium) ;  suf 
•in.] 

Chem. :  CioH10Od.  A  neutral  substance  ex- 
isting in  opium,  first  observed  by  Dublanc. 
It  can  be  formed  from  uarcotine  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nit  Ic  acid,  and  from  opianic  acid  by 
treatment  with  caustic  alkalis.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  opium  by  allowing  a  cold- 
water  extract  to  stand  for  some  weeks,  re- 
dissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  In  alcohol, 
and  again  crystallizing.  Meconin  crystallizes 
in  colourless  hexagonal  prisms,  solutu«  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  has  a  very  acrid 
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taste,  melts  at  about  98°,  and  distils  without 
alteration.  It  forms  substitution  derivatives 
with  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  of  which  broino- 
jneconin  is  the  type,  CioIIoBrO* 

inS~cd'-nI-um,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
iuiiaonm>  (mekoniori)  —  (1)  the  juice  of  the 
poppy,  opium:  (2)  the  discharge  from  tho 
bowels  of  newborn  children ;  /i>JKu>K  (mlkdri) 
m  the  poppy.] 

Chen. :  A  substance  occurring  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  the  fffitus.  It  appears  to  bo 
•  mixture  of  cholesterin,  bile  resin,  casein, 
plcromel,  biliverdin,  mucus,  and  perhaps 
albumin. 

Slflc  6n  op  sis,  i.  [Gr.  pi*""  (mlkSn)  =  a 
puppy,  and  ixjiis  (apsis)  =  appearance.] 

Hot. :  Welsh-poppy ;  a  genus  of  Papaveracese, 
Intermediate  between  Papavcr  and  Argemone. 
Sepals  two  ;  petals  four ;  stigma  of  few  rays  ; 
capsule  opening  below  tho  style  by  four  to 
six  valves.  Known  species  nine.  Meconopsis 
mmbrica  is  the  Common  Welsh-poppy.  It 
las  large  yellow  flowers.  Rare  in  England, 
and  only  naturalized  in  Scotland.  The  roots 
of  M.  nepalensts,  a  Nepaulese  species,  are  very 
poisonous.  It  has,  however,  sometimes  been 
prescribed,  as  has  M.  aculeala,  another  Indian 
species,  as  a  narcotic. 


piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  an 
stamped  with  some  figure  or  inscription  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  some  illustrious 
person,  or  some  remarkable  deed,  or  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  A  medal  differs  from  a  coin 
In  that  it  is  not  current  as  money.  [NUMIS- 
MATICS.] 

"An  antique  medal  half  consumed  with  rust.**— 
iojle.  ir.irtl,».M5. 

medal  machine,  *.  A  machine  for 
making  copies  of  medals  and  raised  or  sunk 
works  on  a  scale  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
original.  It  comprises  adjustable  frames  on 
the  pantograph  principle  for  carrying  tracers 
•which  pass  over  the  face  of  the  orifrinal,  ami 
mandrels  in  which  the  various  cutters  for 
producing  the  copy  are  inserted. 

*  mod  -9.1  1st,  >.    [MEDALLIST. 

•  med  - al-lgt,  *  med'-al-St,        [Bug. 
medal ;  dimin.  snff.  -let.}   A  small  medal ;  they 
are  frequently  worn  suspended  from  the  neck, 
And  in  Catholic  countries  are  impressed  with 
figures  of  saints,  &c. 

"  1  shall  beg  leave  to  give  thin  Clara  the  appellation 
of  medaleu.~—finktnon  :  £May  on  Medal*,  vol.  i.,  J  18. 

me  dal  He,  a.  [Eng.  medal ;  -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  medal  or  medals. 

"  I  have  lately  *een.  says  Eugenius.  a  medallto  his. 
ton-  of  the  present  king  of  France."— Adaiton  :  Me&tlt, 

me  dal  lion  (ion  as  yun),«.  [Fr.  medallion, 
from  ItaL  medaglione,  from  medaglia  =  a 
medal  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  large  antique  medal  or  memorial  coin, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  larger  than  cur- 
rent coins. 

"  Under  tbia  term  [medullloni]  are  Included  all  the 
pieces  produced  by  the  ancient  mints,  which,  from 
their  superior  size,  were  evidently  not  intended  for 
circulation."— Addison  :  Ancient  Medalt,  dial  iii. 

2.  Carved,  moulded,  cast,  or  stamped  circu- 
lar, oval  and  sometimes  square  work,  bearing 
on  it  objects  represented  in  relief,  as  flowers, 
heads,  figures,  animals,  &C, 

mod -al  list,  •mc'd'-al-Ist,  s.      [Eng. 

medal';  -ist;  Fr.  medailliste.] 

1.  One  who  engraves,  stamps,  or  moulds 
luedals. 

"Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallbta  exerted  their 
Utmost  skill  in  ths  work  of  transmitting  his  features 
»o  posterity."— Maeaulay:  Bltt.  r.na.,  ch.  vtl. 

8.  One  who  studies  the  history  of  medals ; 
•Be  who  is  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

"Asa  medallit.  ynuitrenottolof.lv  upooaeabluet  of 
BMdals  as  a  treasure  of  money."— Addition  .•  On  Medalt. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  at  school  or 
college  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

*me-dal'-lur-gjf,s.  [Eng.  medal, andGr.*>yo» 
(ergon)  =  work.]  Theartof  engraving,  stamp- 
ing, or  moulding  medals. 

xncd'-dle,  *  med  ell,  *  me  die,  *  mcd- 
len,"  mclle,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  m«/er  medler, 
miller  =  to  mix,  to  interfere  or  meddle  with 
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(Fr.  mller),  from  Low  Lat.  misculo  =  to  mix, 
from  Lat.  misceo;  Sp.  mezctor;  Port,  moclar  ; 
Ital.  mischiare.] 

*  A«  Transitive  : 

L  Lit.:  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

"The!  gaven  him  to  drynke  wyn  melted  with  gall." 
—  Wiclifft:  JsMtovmuVU. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  mingle,  to  interlard. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  confound. 

"  A  madted  state  of  the  orders  ol  tb4  gospel!."— 
Booker:  Eccle*.  J'uitlii:  bk.  iv.,  {  8. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

"More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

SAoAwp.  -•  ToinpeMt,  L  2. 

2.  To  take  part  ;  to  deal,  to  Interpose,  to  in- 
terfere :  — 

*  (1)  In  a  good  sense  :  to  attend. 

"Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  your  own 
business."—  Tyitdale;  1  Theuai.  iv.  lu. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense  :  to  interfere  officiously 
with  matters  with  which  one  has  no  persoiu.l 
interest  ;  to  put  one's  self  forward  imperti- 
nently, officiously,  or  offensively  in  the  affairs 
of  others. 

3.  To  touch  or  handle  things  with  which 
one  has  no  business. 

med'-dlcr,  ».  [Eng.  meddlfc);  -er.]  One 
who  meddles  ;  one  who  interferes  or  busies 
himself  officiously  about  matters  with  which 
he  has  no  personal  concern  ;  an  officious  per- 
son ;  a  busybody. 

"  His  royal  patron  .  .  .  hated  a  meddler  almost  as 
much  as  a  coward.'  —  Hacautulf  :  Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  xvi. 

med  -die  some,  a.  [Eng.  meddle;  -some.] 
Inclined  or  given  to  meddling  or  iuterferinj; 
in  the  business  of  others  ;  officiously  intru- 
sive. 

"  Honour,  that  meddlesome,  officious  111, 
funues  thee  e'en  to  deatli."       JUair:  TO*  Grave. 

med'-dle  some  ness,  s.  [Eng.  meddlesome  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meddle- 
some ;  officious  interference. 

"1  shall  propound  sonic  general  rules  according  to 
which  such  ,u<'tldlt*>»n-nest  is  commonly  blameable. 
—Barrow  :  Vermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  21.  , 

mSd'-dling,  a.  [Eng.  meddle;  -Ing.]  Given 
to  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others  ;  med- 
dlesome ;  officiously  intrusive. 

"To  turn  every  ignorant  meddling  magistrate  Into 
a  state  inquisitor."—  Mucaulajf  :  BM.  ATn?.,ch.  XV. 

med'-dling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meddling;  -ly.] 
In  a  meddling,  interfering,  orofflcious  manner  ; 
officiously,  iuterferingly. 

Bledo,  ».  [Lat.  Medns.]  A  native  or  subject 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Media. 

t  me'-dl-a,  s.  pi.    [MEDIUM.] 

*  me'-dl-a-cjf,  s.  [Eng.  mediate');  -cy.J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate  or  forming 
an  intermediate  or  intervening  step. 

med-I-je  -  val,  *  mcd-i-e  -val,  o.  &  «. 

[Lat.  medivs  =  middle  ;  cev(um)  =  an  age,  and 
Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -aL] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

t  B.  As  fubst.  ;  One  who  belonged  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the 


BB'-val-If  m,  t  med-I-c'-v^l-ijm, 

».  [Eng.  medirrral  ;  -ism.)  The  principles, 
manners,  or  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion  and  art. 

tmed-I-ra'-val-Ist,  t  mSd-.-e'-val-lst,  t. 

[Eng.  medianxtl;  -is(.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  who 
sympathizes  with  or  supports  medievalism. 

•  med-I-W-  val-tf,  *  med-I-e-val-l^, 

adv.  [Eng.  mediavul;  -Iii.]  In  a  Bieduaval 
manner;  in  accordance  wiih  medievalism. 

*  me'-  di  -  al,  a.   &  8.     [Lat.  mcdialis,  from 
malius  =  middle  ;  Fr.  medial.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  meaner  aver- 
age ;  mean. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Greek  Gram.  :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
•fee  letters  6,  ./,  and  il,  as  being  intermediate 
in  sound  between  the  hard  mutes  p,  fc,  and  *, 
and  the  aspirates  ph.  ch,  and  th. 


medial-alligation,  «.    [ALLIGATION,  2.J 
medial-cadence,  s. 
Musfo :  The  cadence  proper  to  the  Mediant 
(q.v.). 

Me'-di-an  (1),  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  Media  =  an  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Asia.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Media  or 

its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  suljst.  :  A  Jlede. 

me'-di-an  (2),  a.  [Lat.  medianva,  from  mediiif 
=  middle.]  aituated  or  placed  in  the  middle  • 
passing  through  or  along  the  middle. 

"  Let  bloud  in  the  median  vein  of  the  heart"— £ttltof 
Ball :  Herman  tv  the  Lords  of  Parliament. 

median-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  anterior  interos- 
seous  artery. 

median-line,  s. 

Awt. :  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to  divid» 
a  body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  right  tho  other  left.  Chaussipr  calls  the 
llnca  alba  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen. 
(Dunglison.) 

median-nerve,  & 

Anat.  :  A  nerve  arising  by  two  roots  from 
the  inner  and  outer  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  It  travels  down  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  and  enters  the  palm,  separating  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  external  part 
supplies  some  of  the  short  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches  to  the 
thumb  and  index  finger ;  the  second  portion 
supplies  the  middle  nngcr,  and  in  part  the 
index  and  ring  fingers.  (Qimin.) 

median-veins,  s.  pL 

Anat. :  Three  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
forearm :  the  median  basilic,  the  median 
cephalic,  and  the  common  median,  or  funit 
Irachii.  [BASILIC,  CEPHALIC.] 

t  median-zone,  s. 

Ceog.  &  Kol. :  The  same  as  the  DEEP-SEA. 
CORAL-ZONE  (q.v.).  It  is  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  fathoms. 

xne'-di-ant,  me'-di-ante, ».  [Fr.  mediante; 
Ital.  mediante,  from  L'at.  medians,  pr.  par.  of 
media  —  to  divide  in  the  middle  ;  medius  = 
middle.) 
Music: 

1.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  regular 
modulations    of    the    ecclesiastical    modes. 
[MODE.] 

2.  The  third  degree  of  any  scale,  so  called 
because  it  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  Into  two-thirds.  Thus 
In  the  scale  of  c,  E  is  the  mediant. 

me  di  as'-tm-.al,  a.  [Eng.  medicating);  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meuiastine. 

T  There  are  mediastlnal  arteries,  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  ramify 
in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  medias- 
tlnal space  (the  space  bounded  laterally  by 
the  right  and  left  pleura) ;  mediastinal  veins. 
and  mediastinal  lymphatic  glamis.  Pathologi- 
cally, there  are  mediastinal  hydatids,  tumours, 
and  cancer. 

me'-di-as-tine,  me'-di-as-ti'-num, .-. 

[Lat.  mfdiastinus  —  a  helper,  a  common  ser- 
vant, a  drudge.] 

Anat. :  The  septum  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  pleurse.  The  term  anterior  medias- 
tinum is  given  to  the  part  of  this  septum  in. 
front  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  pos- 
terior mediastinum  to  the  part  behind.  That 
portion  which  encloses  the  pericardium  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  middle  medi- 
astinum. (Quatn.) 

"  None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside  of 
tbe  breast  but  way  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the  me- 
diattine  as  well  as  the  pleura." — A  rbuthnot .  on  Dul 

me-dJ-as-tX-ni'-tXs,  a.  [Lat.  mediastiTi^na), 
and  suir.  -i/w,  denoting  inflammation ;  Fr. 
mediastinite.]  [MEDIASTINE.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  laminar  tissue 
ofthemediastine. 

t  mo'-di-S-te,  o.  [Lat,  mediatus,  pa.  par.  of 
media  =  to  be  in  the  middle ;  medius  ^  middle ; 
Fr.  medial ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  mediate.] 

L  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  or  be- 
tween two  extremes ;  midule. 

"  Anxious  we  hover  In  a  mediate  state. 
Betwixt  Infinity  and  nothing  " 

1-nar:  Solomon,  lit ««. 


bSJl,  bo^:  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  Denoh;  go,  rem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -injf> 
-clan, -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion.  -lieu  =  zhxia.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  AfL 
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J.  Intervening,  interposed. 

"  Soon  the  mediate  cloutls  shall  be  dispelled ; 
The  sou  «limll  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

3.  Acting  as  a  means  or  medium ;  not  direct 
or  immediate  ;  leading  up  to  that  which  acts 
directly  or  immediately. 

*'  Tbe  immediate  cause  of  death  ii  the  resolution  or 
extinguishment  of  the  apirit*;  and  [that]  tbe  destruc- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  organs  U  but  the  mediate 
cause."— Bacon  ;  fiat.  Sift,,  f  SW. 

4.  Gained  or  effected  by  the  agency  or  Inter- 
vention of  a  medium  :  as,  mediate  perception, 
mediate  knowledge. 

mediate-auscultation,  s. 

Med. :  Auscultation  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope, as  distinguished  from  immediate  aus- 
cultation, in  which  the  ear  is  directly  applied 
to  the  chest  of  the  patient. 

mediate-testimony,  s. 

Law:  Secondary  evidence.    (WTiarton.) 

me   di  ate,  v.t.  &  t.    [Sp.  mediar;  Fr.  »Udi«r; 
Ital.  medyire.}    [MEDIATE,  a.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  intervention 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

"  Employed  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Him  and  the  sister  of  the  young  French  queen." 
Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  viii. 

2.  To  connect  as  two  things  distinctly  sepa- 
rate by  something  interposed  or  intervening. 

5.  To  halve  ;  to  divide  equally. 

"  They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the  de- 
ration of  one  foot  to  the  MUD*  foot  set  down  again, 
mediated  by  a  »tep  of  the  other  foot,  a  pace,  equal  to 
Ore  feet1—  Udder. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  or  lie  between  two ;  to  intervene. 

"  They  exclude  all  other  bodice  that  before  mediated 
between  the  parta  of  their  body."— Sir  A.  Itigby. 

2.  To  interpose  or  intervene  between  parties, 
as  a  common  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
*     ciling  them,  or  negotiating  an  agreement  or 
arrangement ;  to  intercede. 

*  me   di  ate  ly,  *  me-di  at-ly,  adv.  [Kng. 
mediate,  a. ;  -ly.}    In  a  mediate  manner  ;  not 
directly  or  immediately :  as,  a  medium,  means, 
or  secondary  cause ;  not  primarily. 

"  Pestilent  contagion  la  propagated  Immediately  by 
convening  with  infected  persona,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the  air."— 
Harvey-'  On  Consumption. 

*  me  -di-ate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mediate;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mediate. 

me  di  a  tion,  *  me  di  a  ci  oun,  *  me- 
Ui-a-cy-on,  *.  [Fr.  mediation,  from  Lat.  «i«- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  medio  =  to  be  in  the  middle 
or  between  ;  Sp,  mediation ;  Ital.  mediazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  state  or  action  of  anything  inter- 
posed or  intervening   between  two  things  ; 
intervention,  interposition  ;  mediate  agency. 

*'  It  being  the  undeniable  jjrerogatiTe  of  tbe  first 
cause,  that  whatsoever  It  doe*  by  the  mediation  of 
•econd  causes,  it  can  do  Immediately  by  itself  without 
them." — South;  Strmont,  vol.  IT.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  act  of  mediating;  intervention  be- 
tween parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciliation ;  intercession. 

Of  mediation  »ft*r  I  am  dead." 

SHaXetp.  :  2  Henry  jr..  IT.  t 

1L  Music :  That  part  of  a  Gregorian  chant 
which  lies  between  the  reciting-uote  and  the 
next  close.  [CHANT.] 

*  me-dla-tfve,    a.     [Eng.  mediate);   -it*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation ; 
mediatorial. 

mo-dl-at-l-za'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  mediatise); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  mediatizing ;  specifically, 
a  term  applied  to  the  annexation  or  absorj>- 
tion  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  by  the 
larger  neighbouring  states,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  leaving  to 
the  former  their  nominal  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  to  their  princes  their  rank, 
rights,  and  privileges. 

t  me'-di-a-tize.  v.t.  [Enp.  mediate);  -ize.] 
I»j  render  mediate ;  specifically,  to  make 
mediately,  not  immediately,  dependent :  as,  in 
Germany,  to  annex  a  smaller  state  to  a  larger, 
leaving  to  it  its  nominal  sovereignty,  and  to 
its  prince  his  title,  rights,  and  privileges. 

"  My  host  informed  me  .  .  .  that  the  princes  of 
Altenstein  had  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  been  independent  rulers,  but  had  then  U-t-u 
m*di<ttited~i.e.,  politically  disestablished,  and  made 
subjects  of  one  of  the  larvrer  state*."— .4.  Q.  Liddeli,  IB 
Macjnillan't  Magazine.  Oct.  1881.  \>.  (75. 


me    di- a   tor.  •  me  •  di  -  a   tour,  s.    [Fr. 

mediateur,  from  Lat.  mediatorem,  accus.  uf 
mediator  =  one  who  comes  between,  a  me- 
diator, from  mediatus,  pa.  par.  of  medio  =  to 
be  in  the  middle ;  medins  =  the  middle ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  mtduulor ;  Ital.  meduitore.] 

1.  One  who  mediates  or  interposes  between 
parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  or  recon- 
ciliation or  of  effecting  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement ;  an  arbitrator. 

"  Thus  authorised,  the  mediator*  speedily  concluded 
ft  treaty. "— Macautay ;  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  xzi. 

2.  Specifically,  a  term  applied  to  Christ  as 
the  intercessor  between  God  and  man. 

"  There  Is  one  God.  and  one  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  mail  Ubrist  Jems,"— i  Timothy  Ii.  t. 

K  The  term  mediator — Gr.  /i«o;mj«  (mesites), 
literally,  an  intermediary,  an  intercessor,  a 
go-between,  from  /jto-oc  (w«*os)  =  the  middle, 
and  ct/ii  (timi)  =  to  go — is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  Moses  and  to  Christ  The 
former  was  invited  to  hold  interviews  with 
Jehovah,  carrying  messages  from  Him  to  the 
Israelitish  people  and  back  again  (Exod. 
xix.  3,  7,  8,  20,  xx.  22,  xxi.  1,  &c.).  He  also 
interceded  for  them  when  they  had  sinned 
(xxxii.  30-32).  The  Jewish  covenant  or  testa- 
ment was  "ordained  through  angels  by  the 
hand  of  a  mediator  "  (Gal.  iii.  19,  R.  V.) ;  Jesus 
was  the  mediator  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant  or  testament  (Heb.  viii,  6,  ix.  Ifi, 
xii.  24).  In  the  fullest  sense,  that  of  an  in- 
tercessor, there  is  no  mediator  but  Christ 
Jesus  (1  Tim.  ii.  '>).  He  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  those  who  come  unto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii.  25  ;  cf.  John  xvii.)i  It  is  for 
his  name's  sake  that  siiis  are  forgiven 
(Kphes.  iv.  32 ;  1  John  ii.  12). 

me  di-a-tor'-fal,  a.  [Eng.  mediator;  -ia!.] 
Of  or  pertaining'to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ; 
pertaining  to  the  office  or  character  of  a  me- 
diator. 

"  Bis  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to 
be  represented  as  a  perpetual  character  and  office." — 
Palty  :  Sermon  33. 

mo-di  a-tbV-1-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  me- 
diatorial; 'ly.]  In  a  mediatorial  manner;  as 
a  mediator. 

me  di- a  tor -ship,  s.  [Eng.  mediator; 
'Ship.]  The  office,  position,  or  character  of 
a  mediator. 

"The  Infinitely  perfect  mediatoriMp  and  in 
•ion  of  Christ."— South :  Sermon*,  vol.  vL,  ser.  t 

*  me'-df-a-tor-y\  a.  [Eng.  mediator;  ~y.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ; 
mediatorial. 

"The  mediatory  office  which  he  was  to  be  Intrusted 
with."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim'*  Progreu,  pt  11 

mediatrix,  fern,  of  mediator  •=  a  mediator  ;  Fr. 
mediatrice  ;  Ital.  mediatrice.]  A  female  medi- 
ator. 

"  Why  didst  them  not,  O  gentle  mother-queen  t 

As  judge  and  mtdtatrett  stand  between  T  " 

Lewi*.  Statiut,  Til. 

t  me  -die,  s.    [MEDICK,  s.] 

*med-ic,  a.  [Lat.  mtdicus.]  The  same  as 
MEDICAL  (q.v.). 

*med'-fc-a-l>le,  a.  [Lat.  medicabili*,  from 
medico  =  to  treat  with  medicine.]  That  may 
or  can  be  cured  or  healed. 


med-I-ca'-go,  *•  [Corrupted  from 
TTOO.  (Medike  poa)  —  the  Median  grass,  which 
was  lucerne,  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Greece  during  the  expedition  of  Darius.] 

Bnt. ;  Medick  ;  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  snbtribe  Trifolieae.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliolate,  the  keel  obtuse,  the  legumes 
spirally  twisted,  more  rarely  falcate,  often 
spiny,  rarely  dehiscent.  Found  in  Europe, 
the  west  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Known  species,  forty.  3f.  lupulina,  the  Hop- 
trefoil,  sometimes  called  Shamrock,  and  in 
Korfolk  .Nun-such,  is  occasionally  cultivated 
with  other  clovers.  It  is  like  the  yellow 
one,  which,  however,  is  a  smaller  plant 
and  annual.  M.  *atira,  is  Lucerne  (q.v.), 
a  native  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but 
largely  grown  in  the  United  States.  M. 
ar&orio,  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients,  grows 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Turks  use  the  wood  to  make 
handles  for  their  sabres,  and  the  Greek  monks 
for  making  beads. 

med'-lc-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  medicalis,  from  Lat. 
medieus  =  a  physician,  medeor  =  to  heal ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  medico.]  Pertaining  to,  connected  with 


or  employed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  or  tht 
art  of  healing  disease  :  as — 

(1)  Engaged  in  the  profession  of  medicine : 
as,  the  medical  profession,  a  medical  student, 

(2)  Used  or  intended  for  the  teaching  and 
promotion  of  medical  science :  as,  a  medical 
school. 

(3)  Medicinal ;  tevding  to  cure  or  heal. 

medical  jurisprudence,  *.     That 

branch  of  State  medicine  which  is  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  It  had  its 
rise  in  Germany;  the  first  course  of  lecture* 
on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  MichajUa 
at  Leipsic  about  1650.  Its  introduction 
into  Kngland  dates  from  the  publication 
of  Farr's  Element*  of  Medical  Jurisprudent*, 
In  1788,  and  into  the  United  States  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Medi- 
cal jurisprudence  deals  with  (1)  questions 
affecting  civil  rights  :  as  those  of  personal 
identity,  age,  sex,  legitimacy,  malingering, 
and  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  (2)  injuries  to  per- 
sons from  whatever  causes,  when  those  in- 
juries are  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry. 
Under  the  second  head  toxicology  is  some- 
times included,  though  that  science  has  ft 
copious  literature  of  its  own. 

medical  photography,  pkr.     [S«e 
RtENTOEN's  METHOD.] 

mcd  ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  medical ;  -ly.]  In 
a  medical  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine  ;  for  the  purpose  of  healing. 

"  But  that  which  chiefly  promoted  the  consideration 
of  these  diiyes,  and  medically  advanced  tbe  satae.  wai 
the  doctrine  of  Hyppocrates." —  Browne  :  Vulgar 
Xrrourt,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  xiil. 

*  me  die'  a  ment, s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  medico- 

mentum,  from  medico  =  to  heal,  to  cure  ;  tip.. 
Port.,  &  Ital.  medicamento.]  Anything  used 
in  healing  diseases  or  wounds ;  a  healing  or 
curing  application  ;  a  medicine. 

"  He  made  not  venom  to  be  our  poison,  for  neitbar 

made  he  death  or  any  deletery  medicament  upon  tb* 

earth."- A>yt« ;  Work*,  U.  182. 

*  med-Ic-a-mfint'-al,  a.    [Eng.  medicament ; 
•al,]    Of  or  pertaining    to    medicaments    or 
healing  applications;  having  the  qualities  or 
properties  of  a  medicament. 

*  m5d-Jc-a-mSnt'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  med~ 
icamental }  -ly.]    After  the  manner  of  medica- 
ments ;  as  a  medicament 

"  Not  only  atlmentally  in  a  substantial  mutation, 
but  also  medicamentally,  in  any  corporeal  convex 
ti'iu.'—isrowne  :  Vulgar  Mrrourt,  bk.  11.,  ch.  v. 

*  med'-i-cas -ter,  9.     [Formed    from    Lat. 
medieus,  ou  the  analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.]    A 
quack. 

"  Modicnttfri.  pretenders  to  physio."—  WMtlock  : 
Manner*  ^  '*  "  -" 


med'-i-cate.  v.t.    [Lat  medteatus,  pa.  par. 
of   medico  =  to    heal,   to    cure ;  medieus  =  A 
physician.] 
1 1.  To  tincture,  imbue,  or  Impregnate  with 

anything  medicinal. 

"  The  fumes,  steamn.  and  stenches  of  London  do  M 

medicate  aud  impregnate  tbe  air  about  it,  that  it  be- 
comes capable  of  little  more."— OraunC  :  liittt  of  Mor- 
tality. 

*2.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  administer 
medicine  to ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"To  mend  thy  mounds,  to  trench,  to  clear,  to  soli 
Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medicate  thy  sheep." 

Dyer:  The  Fleece,  t 

med'-i  cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [MEDICATE.! 
Impregnated  or  imbued  with  some  medicinal 
substance  or  quality. 

"  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effect*  of  m«(i 
cated  waters."— Arbuthnot :  On  Alimentt. 

mcd  i-ca'  tion,  s.  [Lat  mediwtio,  from 
medicatitst  pa.  par.  of  medico  =  to  heal,  to 
cure;  FT.  medication;  Sp.  medicacion;  1U1 
medicazione,] 

1.  The  act  of  medicating  or  impregnating 
with  some  medicinal  ingredient  or  property. 

"2.  The  use  or  application  of  medicine  r 
medical  treatment. 

"  He advlseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes  and  solstice*, 
and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before  aud  after. 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  zxi 

*med'-I-ca-tivct  a.  [Eng.  medicat(e);  -iw.| 
Tending  to  heal  or  cure ;  curing,  healing. 

"Those  physicians  who  profess  to  follow  nature  la 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  by  watching  and  aiding  bez 
wwrf ictttit*  powers. "—Stewart:  tinman  Mind.  roL  iL, 
ch.  iv.,  J  «. 

*  Med-!-9e'-aa,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Medici,  a  celebrated  family  of  Florence, 
eminent  patrons  of  art  and  literature 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  os  —  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  au  —  k w. 
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•me'-dl^-In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  medicine) ; 
-able.]  Having  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
medicine ;  medicinal,  healing. 

"  First  pouring  out  the  med'dmible  bane, 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  riua'd,  she  bath'il  again." 
Dryden ;  Sigismonda  A  Ouitcardo,  707. 

me  dip  in  al,  *  mg-d^  -in-all,  a.    [Lat. 

meilicinalis,   from  medicina  =  medicine ;    Fr. 
medicinal;  8p.  medicinal;  Ital.  medicinal*.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine  or  medical 
Mience. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  healing 
or  mitigating  disease;  curing  or  tending  to 
Cure  bodily  disorders. 

"  Sometimes  even  poysons  torn  medicinall."— BUhOf 
Sail :  Old  Religion,  ch.  1 1 . 

me-dty-in-al-l^,    adv.      [Eng.    medicinal; 

-ly-} 

1.  In  a  medicinal  manner;  with  medicinal 
qualities. 

2.  With  a  view  to  heal. 

*  3.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
medicine. 

"  JtcitifinnlJ.n  to  shew  the  causes,  symptoms*,  and 
•everfill  cures  of  it."— Burton.'  Anat.  of  Mel  an.  )De- 
mocritua  to  the  Header,  p.  7&J 

tnedi   9lne   (i   silent),    s.      [Fr.    medecine  = 
physic  ;   Prov.  medecina,  medicina,   metzina, 
mezina;    Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  medicina,   from 
Lat.  medicina  =  medicine.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

fl)  Physic,  a  remedy,  a  remedial  agent,  an 
antidote  to  disease  ;  any  substance  prescribed 
for  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  disease. 

Tf  Medicines  are  administered,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  mouth,  but  sometimes  also  by  the  rectum, 
by  inhalation  into  the  lungs,  by  hypodermic 
Injection  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  some 
rare  cases  by  injection  into  the  veins.  Gar- 
rod  makes  three  divisions  of  medicines : 
(1)  Internal  remedies,  administered  for  their 
effects  upon  the  system,  both  before  and  after 
absorption  into  the  blood ;  (2)  external  reme- 
dies, which  act  locally,  and  are  not  intended  to 
affect  the  constitution  ;  (3)  chemical  agents 
used  for  other  than  their  medicinal  properties. 
Under  the  first  division  are  four  classes,  with 
nine  sub-classes ;  the  second,  and  third  have 
only  orders. 

(2)  A  science  and  art  directed  first  to  the 
prevention  of  diseases,  and  secondly  to  their 
cure  ;  the  practice  of  medicine  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  surgery  or  midwifery,  but  not 
entirely  separable  from  either,  involving  also 
a  sound  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  chemistry,  and  allied  subjects. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  removes  mental 
woe. 

"  The  miserable  nave  no  other  medicine  than  only 
hope."— Shaketp. :  Measure  for  .Veature.  lit  L 

]J,  Technically : 

1.  Science:  In  the  same  senses  as  1. 1  &  2. 

2.  Anthrop. :  This  word  is  used  in  translating 
certain  terms  in  the  languages  of  the  American 
aborigines  which  denote  not  only  "  medicine  " 
proper,  but  anything  the  operation  of  which 
they  do  not  comprehend  ;   that  is,  anything 
mysterious,  supernatural,  sacred.     Hence  we 
have  medicine-man  =  the  doctor  and  conjuror 
of  the  American  Indians;  medicine-bag  =  the 
bag  in  which  his  remedies  and  charms  are  con- 
tained ;    medicine-feast  =  a    sort   of  religious 
festival,  consisting  of  singing,  feasting,  and 
dancing,  and  attended  only  by  men  ;  medicine- 
Itflit  =  the  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  held  ; 
medicine-pipe  =•  the  ornamented  pipe  smoked 
on  these  occasions.    (Bartlett). 

"They  may  have  been  banded  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations  as  great  medicines."—  Wilson: 
Prehistoric  Man,  i.  130. 

3.  Hist.,  Ac. :  The  first  attempts  at  medical 
and  sanitary  practice  seem  to  have  been  made 
by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  priests.     Per- 
haps the  wearing  of  amulets  was  one  of  its 
earliest  forms.    To  this  day,  in  India,  many 
children  go  to  school  with  a  bit  of  string 
round  their  wrist,  which  has  had  incantations 
muttered  over  it  by  Brahmins,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  preservative  against  fever.    Such  a 
string  (intrinsic  value  notafarthing)is  charged 
half  a  rupee  or  a  rupee  (about  Is.  or  2s.),  ac- 
cording to  the  time  for  which  its  virtues  are 
guaranteed.    With  this  superstition  are  joined 
actual  remedies  discovered  by  observation. 
Part  of  .the  Vajur  Veda  treats  of  medicine. 
The  Egyptians  are  credited  with  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art ;  their  embalming  of  bodies 
must    have    taught   them    the    elements    of 


anatomy.  The  medical  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  are  well  known  (Lev. 
xiii.,xiv.  1-8;  Deut.xxiii.  13,  &c.).  Chiron,  the 
febled  Centaur,  is  said  to  have  brought  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  from  Egypt  to  Greece. 
His  pupil  was  .Ksr,ul;q>ius,  said  to  have  lived 
previously  to  the  Trojan  war  [about  1500 
B.C.  (?)].  He  was  so  eminent  a  physician  that 
he  was,  on  his  death,  deified,  and  became  the 
Greek  god  of  medicine,  under  whose  auspices 
all  further  researches  were  made.  Pythagoras, 
about  529  B.C.,  studied  the  human  frame  ;  but 
the  "lather"  of  Greek  medicine  was  Hippo- 
crates, B.C.  460-442.  He  is  by  some  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  dogmatic  school. 
About  332  B.C.  the  Alexandrian  school  arose, 
under  Eratosthenes  and  Hierophilus.  The 
latter  was  opposed  by  Chrysippus,  and  the 
empiric  school  arose.  The  Romans  were  long 
in  entering  the  field.  The  greatest  Roman 
physician  was  Galen,  A.D.  165.  The  Methodics 
had  arisen  shortly  before,  and  the  Eclectics 
were  ramifications  of  the  former.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Arabs 
cultivated  medicine  ;  their  greatest  name  was 
Avicenna,  about  1020  A.D.  The  Italians  next 
assumed  the  lead.  The  dogmatic  school  of 
medicine  was  assailed  by  Paracelsus  (1493- 
1541)  and  Vesalius  (1514  to  1564).  The  dis- 
covery by  Harvey,  in  1628,  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  medical 
science.  The  extensive  range  of  study  which 
this  science  now  embraces  will  be  evident  from 
the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  King's  College, 
London.  They  are  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathological  Anatomy,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Hygieine,  Materia  Medica, 
Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, Midwifery,  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Oph- 
thalmology. 

medicine-chest,  *.  A  chest  in  which 
medicines  and  drugs  are  kept,  together  with 
instruments  and  appliances  necessary  for  sur- 
gery 

medicine  man,  «.  Among  American 
Indians  and  others,  a  man  supposed  to  have 
acquired  magical  powers  of  cure  and  prophecy 
through  a  severe  and  protracted  course  of 
training. 

medicine  pannier,  «.  A  pannier  for 
the  transportation  of  medicines  in  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

*  medi'-clne  (i  silent),  v.t.    [MEDICINE,  *.] 

1.  To  administer  medicine  or  physic  to;  to 
treat  as  with  medicine. 

"  And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  "<'-<ii<:int.  the  sick  aoul  to  happy  sleep." 
Shelley:   Witch  Of  Atlat,  XVii. 

2.  To  heal,  to  cure. 

"  When  every  breeze  •h»ll  medicine  every  wound." 
Shenttone  :  Elegy  XX. 

med-I-9in'-i-er,  s.     [Fr.  medicinier.     So 

named  from  its  purgative  virtues.    (Littrc.)'] 

Sot.  :  A  name  for  thj  genus  Jatropha. 

mo'-  dick,,  t  mo  -die,  *.     [Lat.  medica;  Gr. 
/LieSuoj  (medike).]    [MEDICAOX).] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Medicago  (q.vA  Black 
Medick  is  Medicago  lupulina  ;  Purple  Medick, 
M.  falcata.  Both  are  British. 

med-I-CO-,  adj.     [Lat.  medicus.]    Of  or  per- 

taining to  medicine. 

medico-legal,  a.  Pertaining  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  or  law  as  affected  by  medical 
facts. 

"It  claims  to  be  simply  a  comprehensive  medico- 
legal  handy  book."—  Woodman  *  Tidy  :  Forentic  Medi- 

*  med'-Ics,  s.     [Lat.  medicus  =sa  physician.] 
The  science  of  medicine. 

*  me-di  -e-tas,  s.   [Lat,  =  the  middle,  a  half.] 
A  half. 

*  medietas  linguse,  5. 

Law  :  A  jury,  consisting  of  half  natives  and 
half  foreigners,  formerly  impannelled  for  the 
trial  of  a  foreigner  under  the  English  common 
law  ;  a  practice  not  permitted  now  in  this 
country  save  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky. 


,  «.  [Fr.  medUte,  from  Lat. 
medietatem,  aucus.  of  medietas  =  the  middle,  a 
half  ;  Ital.  medieta,]  The  middle  state  or  part; 
a  half,  a  moiety. 

mcd   i   e'  val,  med   i    e    val-ism,    &c. 

[MEDIEVAL,  MEDIEVALISM,  &c.} 


*  me  dim   mis  (pi.  me  dim   ni),  «.    [L»t., 
from  Gr.  fj.e5tij.vo-t  (medim?ios).]    A  Greek  mea- 
sure of  corn;  a  bushel. 

"They  brought  with  them  50.000  Sicilian  medimnl 
of  wheat,  of  which  half  bad  been  purchased  at  a  very 
low  price."— Lewit :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hit:.  (1855).  1L  M. 

me  di  no,  me  dine ,  s.  [Turkish.]  A 
small  coin  aud  money  of  account  in  Egypt, 
value  about  the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre 
(q.v.). 

t  me'-dl-o-cral,  a.  [Lat.  mcdiocris,  from 
medius  —  middle.]  Of  a  middle  quality  ;  in- 
different, mediocre. 

t  me-di-6-cre  (ere  as  ker),  a.  &  *.  [Fr.( 
from  Lat.  mediocrls,  from  medius  =  middle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  moderate,  indifferent,  or 
middling  quality. 

"  A  very  mediocre  poet,  one  Draytoa,  Is  yet  taken 
•ome  notice  of."— Pope  ;  To  Dr.  Warburton.  Nov  87. 
1742. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  of  mediocre,  middling, 
or  indifferent  quality,  or  merit. 

2.  Eccles. :    A  monk    from  twenty-four   to 
forty  years  of  age,  who  was  excused  from  the 
ollice  of  the  chantry  and  the  reading  of  the 
epistle  and  gospel,  but  performed  his  duty  In 
choir,  cloister,  and  refectory.    (Shipley.) 

*  me'-dI-6-cristf  «.     [Eng.  mediocre) ;    -ist.] 
A  person  of  mediocre  or  indifferent  qualities, 
talents,  or  merit. 

"  He  [John  Hughes]  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me.  and, 
I  think  among  the  mediocribua  [some  ed.  HMdfcwrMq 
in  prose  as  well  as  verse."— .S'utft :  To  Pope,  Sept.  S, 
17  as. 

me-dl-o'c'-rft-&  s.  [Fr.  mediocrite,  from 
Lat.  mediocritatem,  accus.  of  mediocritas,  from 
mediocris  =  middling,  indifferent;  Sp.  media- 
cridad;  Ital.  mediocrita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mediocre ; 
a  middle  or  indifferent  state,  quality,  or  degree. 

"  His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the 
mediocrity  of  bin  abilities."— JUacautay :  Hut.  Eng., 
oh.  L 

*  2.  Moderation,  temperance. 

"  That  law  of  reason  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in 
meats  and  driuks." — Hooker :  Ecclct.  Polity. 

3.  A  person  of  mediocre  qualities,  talents, 
or  merit ;  an  indifferent  performer. 

*  mo  dl  ox'-u-mous,  a.     [Lat.  mcdiozunius, 
from  medius  =  middle.]    Having  the  character 
of  a  medium ;  mediatory. 

"Tha  whole  order  of  the  mediaxumoui  or  interme- 
dial  deities."—//.  More  :  Of  Qodlineu,  bit.  L,  ch.  xii  ,  | «. 

*me'd'-¥-tance,  s.  [Lat.  meditans,  pr.  par. 
of  meditor'^  to  meditate  (q.v.).]  Meditation. 

"  Your  first  thought  Is  more 
Than  others'  laboured  meditance." 
Beaum.  A  fTet.  (?) ;  Two  Jfoble  Xintmen,  i.  1. 

med-I  tate,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  meditatus,  p». 
par.  of  meditor ;  Fr.  mediter ;  Ital.  meditart; 
Sp.  meditar.} 

A*  Intrans. :  To  dwell  or  ponder  on  any- 
thing in  tlie  mind ;  to  turn  or  revolve  any 
subject  in  the  mind  ;  to  muse,  to  cogitate,  to* 
ruminate ;  to  give  one's  self  up  to  mental  con- 
templation. 

"The  general  paused  for  a  moment  to  meditate  on 
bis  situation."— Mucmday ;  Jlift.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  on  ;  to  ponder  or  revolve  in  the 
mind. 

"  Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditatet  his  wrath." 

Thornton :   Winter,  SM. 

2.  To  plan,  to  contrive,  to  intend,  to  ex- 
cogitate. 

"  Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war ;  God  knows, 
I  did  not  then  think  of  war."— King  Charlet  :  Eikon 
Batttilte. 

me'd-I-ta'-tl-o  (tl  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.  =  mo- 

ditation  (q.v.).]    (See  the  compound.) 

meditatio  fugee,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  state  of  a 
debtor  who  meditates  flight  in  order  to  avoia 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  When  a  creditor 
has  just  and  probable  grounds  for  making 
oath  that  his  debtor,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
is  meditating  flight,  he  can  obtain  a  warrant 
from  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  any 
sheriff,  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  apprehend  and  detain  such  debtor. 
Such  a  warrant  is  termed  a  meditatio  fugte 
warrant,  but  it  has  become  practically  obso- 
lete since  the  passing  of  the  Debtors  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1881,  by  which  imprisonment  for 
debt  was  abolished,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases. 


boll,  bo*^ ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90 11,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  gin,  as  ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-c  tau,  -tlan  •-  shan.      t  ion,    aion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,    §ion  -  itivm.    -clous,  -tious,  -  siou»  =  onus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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meditation— medullary 


med  i  ta  tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miditn- 
tionem,  accus.  of  medUatio,  from  meditatus, 
pa.  par.  of  meditor—  to  meditate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  meditating  ;    deep 
thought  ;  close  or  continued  contemplation  or 
reflection  ;  musing. 

"He  perhara  might,  with  car*  and  nitditation,  hare 
rivttledLucretiua.  -J/ocaufciy.-  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Lit 

2.  That  which  is  the  result  of  thought  or 

reflection. 

*  med  i  ta  tion-Ist,  *.     [Eug.  meditation  ; 
•ist.}    A  writer  or  composer  of  meditations, 

•  •  Kerrey  the  medUatlonlit't  fstyU  J  a  weedy  one."— 
ftoutJtfy  :  The  Doctor,  interch  xxu. 

'  med'  I  tat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  meditat(e);  -fcf.] 
One  given  to  meditation  or  reflection. 

med  I  tat  Ive,  a.  [Pr.  meditatif,  from  Lat. 
meditatus,  pa.  par.  of  m&litor  =  to  meditate 
Xq-v.);  Sp.  &  Ital.  nwditaifw.] 

1.  Given  or  disposed  to  meditation  or  re* 
flection  ;  thoughtful. 

2.  Expressing,  indicating,  or  pertaining  to 
meditation  :  as,  a  meditative  mood. 

*  me'd'-I-tat-ive-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  meditative  ; 
-ly.}    In  a  meditative  or  thoughtful  manner; 
with  meditation. 

*  mod  I  tat-Ive  nSss,  *.    [Eng.  meditative; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  medita- 
tive ;  thoughtful  i)  ess. 

*  med  Ite,   v.t.      [Fr.  mtditer  =  to  meditate 
(q.v.).J    To  meditate. 

"  ittditing  the  Mcred  Temple**  plot." 

Hyl  fetter  :  The  Magniflctsnc*.  770. 

*  Med  I  tor  ran,   *  med  l-ter  rane,  a. 

[MEDITERRANEAN.]     The  same  as  MEDITER- 
RANEAN (q.v.). 

"  As  for  example,  he  that  nener  iaw  the  M»  will  iv  it 

be  persuaded  that  there  Is  a  med'tterrane  M*."~//act- 

luyt  :  Voyiyet,  I  MS. 

Med  I  ter  ra  n6  an,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  medi- 
terraneus  =  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
land,  from  med  ins  =  middle,  and  terra  = 
land.) 

A.  As  ailj-'ctive: 

*  1.  Inland. 


"  It  [Arabia]  hath  store  of  oltlee  u  well 
ranean   a*    maritime."  —  f.    Holland:    Amminnui. 
(Trrnch     X«fo*  Glouary.) 

2.  Surrounded  by  or  lying  between  lands  : 
ma.  The  Mediterranean,  Sea,  between  Europe 
and  Africa. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  dwelling,  or  situated  on  or 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

B.  As  mbst.  :  The  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Mediterranean  district,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  Dr.  Giinther  divides  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone,  for  the  purpose  of  convenient 
ol  issjiir.'ition.  It  includes  the  Ashes  of  the 
Mediterranean  shores  and  of  the  adjoining 
ahnres  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

"  The  Mfdiferrnnean-dittriet  ii  distinguished  by  a 
great  variety  of  forms;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  genera  established  for  simple  species,  none  of  the 
forms  can  be  considered  peculiar  to  It  ;  and  even  that 
•mall  number  of  peculiar  genera  Is  more  and  more 
diminished  at  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
fishes  advances."—  Gunther:  Study  of  Fithct,  p.  3M. 

*  Mediterranean-fever,  s. 

Path.  :  The  same  as  REMiTTENT-FEVER(q.v.). 
Meditor  ranean  file  fish,  a. 

Ichthy.  :  Batistes  capriscus.     [FiLE-nsH.J 
Mediterranean  remora,  5. 
Ichthy.  :  Echeneit  remora.     [REMORA.  1 
Mediterranean  sub-region,  *. 
Zoot.  ;  The  second  of  the  four  sub-regions 
into   which   the  Paltearctic  Region  (q.v.)  is 
divided.     It  includes  all  the  countries  south 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  and  Caucasus 
mountains  ;    all  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  range,  and  even 
t«yond  it  to  include  the  extra-tropical  portion 
of  the  Sahara;  and  in  the  Nile  Valley  as  far 
as  the  second  cataract.     Further  east  it  in- 
cludes the  northern  half  of  Arabia,  and  the 
whole  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Beluchistan,  and 
perhaps  Afghanistan  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.    (Wallace:  Geog.  Distrib.  of  Animals. 
I.  199.) 

*med  i-ter-ra'  ne-oiis,  a.     fLat.  mediter- 
raneits.]   The  same  as  MEDITERRANEAN  (q.v.). 

"  It  Is  found  In  moon  talus  and  mtditerraneoui  parts; 
•DdsoitiHafatandunctuoussuhlliiiattonoftheeartii.* 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Srrourt.  bk,  ii.,  oh.  iv. 


med  i  tul   li  um,  >-.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle.] 
The  same  aa  UIPLOE  (q.v.). 

me  di  um  (pi.  me'-dl-a,  or  me'-di-um$), 

*.  &  a.     I  Lat.  neuU  sing,  of  media*  =  middle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  thing  placed  or  interposed  between 
other  things  ;  something  intervening. 

2.  A  point  or  stage  between  two  extremes ; 
a  mean ;  moderation. 

3.  Something  intervening  and  acting  as  a 
means  of  transmission    or  communication  ; 
that  by  or  through  which  anything  is  accom- 
plished ;  agency  of  transmission  or  communi- 
cation ;  instrumentality,  agency,  means. 

"  fitill  the  imputed  tint*  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents"          Gowptr :  Hope,  74. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  The  menstruum  or  liquid  vehicle 
with  which  the  dry  pigments  are  ground  and 
made  ready  for  the  artist's  use.  The  medium 
most  extensively  employed  Is  linseed  oil,  to 
which  drying  properties  are  imparted  by 
means  of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc. 

i  Logic:  The  mean  or  middle  term  of  a 
syllogism. 

3.  Afatii. :  The  same  as  MEAN  (q.v.). 

4.  Paper:   A  size  of  drawing  and  writing 
paper  between  demy  and  royal,   measuring 
22$  x  17J  inches,  and  weighing  20  to  84  poun.  U 
to  the  ream.    A  medium  printing- paper,  19  x 
24  inches. 

5.  Spirit-rapping,  AG.  :  A  person  supposed 
to  possess  odylic  force,  and  who  therefore 
puts  the  question  proposed  by  any  one  to  the 
"spirit"  consulted.    (Brewer.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Middle,  middling,  mean  :  as, 
medium  quality. 

H"  Circulatiiig  Medium:  Coin  and  bank- 
notes or  paper  convertible  Into  money  on 
demand  ;  currency. 

medium-sized,  r(.  Of  a  medium  or  middle 
size  ;  of  an  intermediate  or 
average  size. 

med  ji  die,  «.    [Turk.] 

1.  A   Turkish  order  of 
knighthood,   instituted  in 
1852,  It  has  been  conferred 
on  numerous  English  and 
French    officers ,    soldiers, 
and    seamen,    who    have 
taken  part  in  wars  on  be- 
half of  Turkey. 

2.  A  Turkish  cofn,  value 
from  17s.  9d.  to  18s.  ster- 
ling. 

med  jid  Ite,  «.    [Named  after  the  Sultan  Ab- 
dul Medjid  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mia.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  dark  amber 
colour ;  transparent ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  hard- 
ness, 2*5.  Compos. :  a  sulphate  of  uranium 
and  lime.  Found  associated  with  uraninito 
or  pitchblende  at  Adrianople,  Turkey ;  since, 
at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

med-lar.  *med-Ie,  *  med'-ler,  s.  fO.  Fr. 

mealier  =  a  medlar-tree,  from  mesle;  Lat.  mes- 
pilnni=&  medlar,  mespilus  =  a  medlar-tree, 
from  Or.  peVmAop  (mespilon)  =  a  medlar.] 

Bot.  <t  /fort. ;  Pyrus  (Mespilus)  germaniea. 
A  much-branched  spinous  tree.  The  leaves 
are  obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate  entire  or 
serrulate,  pubescent  beneath ;  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  woolly  calyx  ;  the  fruit  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter;  depressed  at  the 
top.  It  is  eaten  raw,  but  not  until  it  is  rotten. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

"  Yonll  be  rotten  ere  700  be  half  ripe,  and  that's 

the  right  virtue  of  the  m«Cir." — Shaketp;  At   i'ou 

Like  It,  Hi.  2. 

IT  The  large-flowered  Medlar  is  Pyrus  (Mes- 
pilus) ffrandijtorufi ;  thn  Medlar  of  Japan,  Erio- 
botrya  japonica ;  the  Medlar  of  Surinam  Is  one 
of  the  Sapotacese,  and  the  West  Indian  Medlar 
Afimusops  Elengi. 

medlar-wood, .«. 
Bot. :  Myrtv*  orbiculata. 

*  med  -le  (1).  »•    [MEDLEY.] 

*  med  le  (2),  s.     [MEDLAR.) 

*  med  -16,*  m6d'  lejr,  v.t.  &  t.  [MEDLEY,  s.] 
To  mingle,  to  mix. 

*  med'  16,  *  med  lee.  a.    [MEDLEY,  s.]    Of 
a  mixed  stuff  or  colour.   (Chaucer:  G.  T.t  330.) 


STAR   OF  THE 
MEDJ1DIK. 


mod  -ley,  *  med  -16,  *  med'-le€,  «.  ft  * 

[O.  Fr.  niedle,  meslet  melle,  jia.  par.  of  medler* 
mesler,  or  melter  (Fr.  meter)  =  to  mix.] 
[MEDDLE.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mixture  ;  a  mixed  or  confused  mass  of 
ingredients ;  a  jumble,  a  hodge-podge.  (Gene* 
rally  used  in  contempt  or  depreciation.) 

*  "  They  .  .  .  will  bear  no  more 

This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war." 

Adtifton:  Cato. 

*  2.  A  melee ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight 

"The  medley  continued  above  three  hours,  and  the 
hope  of  victory  hung  on  equal  balance."—/*.  Holla,  ' 


the 
nd. 


IL  Fabric :  Cloth  woven  from  wool  dyed  of 
various  colours  and  spun.  Techniciilly,  blue 
and  black  are  excluded.  First  made  in  1614. 
naderln  other  shires."—, 


"  Me&eyt  are  most 
Worthiet,  ii.  435 

*  IX  As  adj. :  Mixed,  mingled,  compounded. 

"  They  drive  and  slug  of  FUSCA'*  rndiaut  eye*, 


Pleaa'd  with  the  medley  draught." 

J.  Phillpt.-  CidfT.U. 

*  mdd  ley,  v.t.    [MEDLE,  t;.] 

me-docr.  s.  [See  def.]  A  red  French  win* 
from  Medoc  in  the  department  of  the  GJrondc 

mod  rin  aquo  (quo  as  k),*.  [Native  name.] 
A  coarse  fibre  from  the  Philippine  Islauds, 
obtained  from  the  sago  palm,  and  used  princi- 
pally for  stiffening  dress  linings,  &c. 

me  drls  sa,  ma  dris  sa.  s.  [Arab,  mad- 
rasat,  madrasah.  '  (Cutafagv.)]  In  Muhanniia- 
dan  countries  a  high  school  or  gymnasium  tor 
the  education  of  youth, 

medul'-la,*-    [Lat] 

Anat. :  Marrow.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the 
central  canal,  in  the  long  bones ;  blood-vessels, 
and  even  nerves,  have  been  traced  going  in 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissue.  (.ME- 

DULLA.  OBLONOATA.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  name  given  by  Jungius  to  the  albo- 
men  present  in  some  seedu. 

(2)  The  pith  of  a  plant    (London,  Ac.) 
medulla  oblongata,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cranial  prolongation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  of  similar  structure,  but  differing 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  strands  of 
the  cord  before  entering  into  and  forming 
a  connection  with  the  brain.  In  it  are  found 
the  great  gangliuniu  centres  which  control 
respiration,  deglutition,  vomiting,  &c.  Free- 
sure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not  stran- 
gulation is  the  actual  cause  of  death  in 
judicial  hanging.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral 
columns,  each  divided  into  three  smaller  ones, 
and  passes  through  the  pons  Varolii,  ter- 
minating in  the  crura  cerebelli. 


*  xnc-dul'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  medullaris,  from  me~ 
dulla  =  marrow.]  The  same  as  MEDULLARY 
(q-v.X 

"TheM  little  emlwftrle*,  united  together  at  Ui« 
cortical  part  ot  the  brain,  make  the  mtdullar  ixirt, 
being  a  bundle  of  very  ainall,  threadlike  channtls  or 
flbrea."—  Ckeyn*  •  PkUotopMcal  Principle*. 

me  dul  lar  y,  med  ullar-y,  a.  [Lat 
medullaris,  from  mcduUa  =  marrow ;  Fr. 
meduUaire  ;  Sp.  medular;  Ital.  midollare.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  resembling  marrow. 

"  The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullary  sub- 
•taijco  that  runs  down  it*  cavity,  la  bent  titter  th« 
manner  of  the  catenarian  curve."— CA*^n«.  f'luloto- 
phicat  Priitfi/'i'-t. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pith  of  a 
plant ;  filled  with  spongy  pith. 

medullary  cancer,  *. 

Path. :  The  same  as  SOFT-CANCBB.  [CANCER.] 

medullary-rays,  s.  pi. 

1.  Bot. :  Vertical  plutes  radiating  from  the 
pith  to  the  bark  through  the  wood  of  exogen- 
ous stems.    In  the  cross  section,  the  medul- 
lary-rays constitute  fine  radiating  lines  ;  in  a 
longitudinal  section,  they  impart  to  the  wood 
a  satiny  lustre,  which  in  the  plane,  the  syca- 
more, &c.,  is  so  marked  as  to  be  highly  beau- 
tiful.    The  medullary-rays  maintain  a  con- 
nexion between  the  bark  and  the  central  part 
of  a  stem. 

2.  Carp.:   Carpenters  call  medullary-rays 
the  silver  grain. 

medullary-sheath,  s. 

Bot. :  A  thin  layer  or  sheath  enclosing  the 


«at,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  we"t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    «e,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pith  of  a  tree,  and  interrupted  only  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  the  medullary-  rays.     It 
consist.s  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody  tissue 
Intermixed.     It  Is  the  first  produced  woody 
rer,   formed    in    the    first   year's   growth". 
icrever  a  leaf  is  produced,  it  diverges  from 
i  pith,  and,  passing  through  the  petiole, 
appears  as  ramifying  veins  in  the  blade. 

*  mo-duT-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  medulla)  =  mar- 
row  ;  Eng.  sull'.  -aietl.]  Having  a  medulla. 

me  dtil  He,  a.  [Lat,  &c.  medult(a);  Eng. 
auff.  -If.]  Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  de- 
rived from  marrow.  [MEDULLA.] 

mcdiilllc  acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  CaiH^Oj.  A  fatty  acid  produced, 
together  with  oleic  and  palmitic  acids,  by  the 
saponiflcation  of  beef-marrow.  It  melts  at 
72'58. 


medullatod— meerschaluminite 
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•me-d 


,  *.     [Lat.,  &c,  medulla);    Eng. 
sufT.  -in.] 

Chem*  :  A  name  applied  by  Braconnot  to 
cellulose  obtained  from  the  pith  or  medulla  of 
certain  plants. 

o  -  dt&T  -  16  -  96119,  5.  pi    [  Fr.  mMullocelle, 
fnmi   Lat.  medulla  (q.v.),  and  cello,  =  store- 
room, hence,  a  cell.] 
Anat.  :  (See  extract). 

"Robin  |/>/.*.  ds  .Ve<f.}hu  described  little  bodies, 
existing  both  in  the  form  of  cells  aud  free  nuclei. 
called  tnedullocells.  These  are  found  iu  greater  or  lesa 
number  in  the  bones  at  all  ages,  but  are  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion  as  the  Amorphous  matter  mid  the 
fat  cclla  are  deficient.  .  .  They  are  spherical  oraHghtly 
polyhedrio,  contain  a  few  pate  granulations,  are  ren- 
dered pale,  but  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid, 
measure  about  TT^JT  °*  an  'llcn  to  diameter."— 
:  I'hynot.  </  Man,  iu.  483,  484. 

e-diil'-lose.  a.  t^at.  inedullosus,  from 
mf<!"lla  =  marrow,  pith.]  Resembling  pith  ; 
having  the  texture  of  pith. 

Me  du  sa,  mo-du'  sa  (pi.  mc-du'-cue),  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  M«'6~oi«ra  (Medousa)  (see  def.).  ] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  (Of  the  form  Medusa):  One 
of  the  Gorgons  who,  giving  offence  to  Minerva, 
had  the  fine  hair,  on  which  she  prided  herself, 
turned  to  serpents  ;  her  eyes  were  also  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  converting  every 
one  who  looked  at  her  into  stone.    There  are 
•ome  unimportant  variations  in  the  myth. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  (Of  tfo  form  medusa):    Jelly-fish,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Medusidas  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  an 

umbrella-like  disc 

surrounded  by 

numerous     short 

filiform  tentacles. 

From    the    lower 

part  of  the  um- 

brella hang  four 

long    arms    with 

membranous 

fringed    margins. 

The  most  com- 

mon species  is 

MI'  duaa    aurita, 

which  is  often 

seen  on  sandy  sea 

shores  like  a  mass 

of  jelly.    The 

genus  is  so  named 

because    the    or-  MEDUSA. 

cans  of  motion  on 

ihfl  animal  spread  out  so  as  to  resemble  the 

snaky  hair  of  the  fabulous  Medusa  [1], 

(2)  PL    (Medusae):     Jelly-fishes,     or    Sea- 
nettles,  a  sub-class  or  order  of  Hydrozoa.     It 
is  called  also  Discophora.      Greene  defines 
them  as  "  Hydrozoa  whose  hydrosoma  w  free 
and  oceanic,  consisting  of  a  single  nectocalyx, 
from  the  roof  of  which  a  single  polypite  is 
suspended.    The  nectocalyx  is  furnished  with 
a  system  of  canals.    The  reproductive  organs 
are  as  processes,  either  of  the  side  of  the 
polypite  or  of  the  nectocalycine  canals."    The 
edge  of  the  umbrella  is  fringed  with  thread- 
like tentacles.    Lines,  often  eight  in  number, 
pass  from  the  top  of  the  disc  to  the  circum- 
ference, uniting  in  a  canal  passing  all  round 
the  edge.    The  mouth,  which  is  on  the  lower 
side,  opens   into  a  stomach,   which  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  coloured  circular  spots.    The 
Jelly-fishes,  or  Sea-nettles,  move  through  the 
water  by  contracting  and  expanding  their  um- 
brella-shaped discs.     The  sub-class  or  order 
Medusae  (or  Discophora)  does  not  contain  all 
Cu  view's  Acalephse,  and  it  is  in  further  process 
of  reduction  as  various  members  of  it  are  suc- 


cessively  proved  not  to  be  mature  species,  but 
only  the  free  generative  buds  or  gouophon-s 
of  other  Hydrozoa.  Nicholson  makes  tho 
Medusae  contain  only  one  family,  Medusida'. 
Prof.  Martin  Duncan  has  two  sub-orders, 
Pelagida  and  Rhizostoma  (q.v.). 

3.  Pakeont.  :  Soft  and  fugitive  animals,  likt> 
the  Medusae^  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fossil ; 
but  impressions  of  a  few  seem  to  have  been 
discovered. 

IF  Head  of  Median  : 

Astron. :  A  portion  of  the  constellation 
Perseus,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  his  left  hand.  It  contains  the 
variable  or  periodic  star  Algol  (q.v.). 

Medusa-head,  Medusa's  head,  s. 

1.  Astron.  :  [Head  of  Medusa]. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Euptorbia  Capvt-Meduaa. 

(2)  Cirrhopetalum  Medusa;. 

U"  Chequered  Medusa's-head  is  Euphorbia 
Ussetota ;  Great  Medusa's-head,  E.  Caput  Me- 
dusce;  Least  Medusa's-head,  E.  procumbens; 
Small  Medusa's-head,  E.  fntctuspina. 

3.  Zool. :  [Medusa-head  star]. 
Medusa-head  star  .- 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Astro- 
phyton,  a  genus  (or  Astrophytida,  an  order) 
of  Echinoderms,  on  account  of  its  long, 
curved  prehensile  arms. 

me-du'-si-an,  s.    [Eng.  Medus(a);  -ton.] 

Zool. :  An  individual  of  the  order  Mednsidse 
(q.v.). 

me-du'-si-dse,  B. pL  [Lat.,  &c.  Medus(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.} 

ZooL  :  The  typical  and,  according  to  Nichol- 
son, only  family  of  the  sub-class  or  order 
Discophora,  though  other  naturalists  make  it 
merely  one  of  several  families.  [MEDDSA,  2(2).] 

me-du'-si-dan,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  medusi- 
d(ce);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Zoology: 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Medusidse. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Medusidee  (q.v.). 

me  du'-s!  form,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.  Medusa) ;  i 
connective,  and  forma  =  appearance,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  Medusa ;  bell-shaped. 

mcdusiform  bud,  9. 

Zool. :  The  ova  contained  in  the  marsupial 
pouch  appended  to  the  apices  of  some  gono- 
phores. 

"  The  contents  of  the  gonojihores  we  may  call  mtdii- 
':  Formt  of  Animal  Life,L  160. 


mg-du-sold,   a.  &  *.      [Lat.,  Ac,  Medusa), 
and  Gr.  eldos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  resembling  the  family  Medusidse 
or  the  genus  Medusa  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  medusiform  bud  of  a  fixed 
hydroid. 

"Developed  Into  the  sexless  hydrozoOn  by  which 
the  medutoid  was  produced,"  —  fficholton:  Zoology 
(1878),  \>.  1M. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Medusidse  or  the  genus 
Medusa  (q.v.). 

"One  of  the  prettiest  free  swimming  medtttotdt  Is 
more  or  less  bell-shaped. "—/To/.  Duncan  In  CemeU't 
ITat.  Hift.,  v.  283. 

medusold-bud,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  free-swlmmine  generative  bud    or 
gonophore  of  many  of  the  fixed  and  oceanic 
hydrozoa. 

"The  forms  here  figured,  though  in  all  respect*  aim- 
tomically  identical  with  the  true  Medusas,  and  origin 
ally  described  as  such,  are  now  known  to  be  iu  reatity 
the  mediuoid-bud*  of  fixed  Hydrolds."—  Nicholton: 
Zoology  (\«W),  p.  126. 

2.  The  same  as  MEDUSIFORM-BPD  (q.v.). 

"The  medutoid-bud  presented  to  us  In  the  gonophore 
of  the  Sea-fir."— RoUetton:  Formtqf  Animal  Life, p.  16J. 

*  mee^h,  v.i.    [Mien.] 

meed,  *medo,  *mecdc,  s.  [A.8.  mfd, 
meord;  cogn.  with  Ger.  miethe  =  hire  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  miete;  O.H.  Ger.  mieta;  Goth,  mizdo  =  7^- 
ward;  Rusa.marfa;  Gr.  /u«r0d«  (mts(7ws)=pay.] 
1.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  in  con- 
sideration of  some  merit  or  excellence  of  any 
kind ;  a  reward,  a  recompense. 

"They  have  gained  a  worthier  meed." 

Wordsworth:  Ode  (January,  181«f. 


*  2.  A  present,  a  gill. 

"  Flutu, 

Is  but  his  steward  ;  no  nmed  but 
Seven-fold  above  itself." 

Shakeip. :  Timon  of  A 

*3.  Deserts,  deserving,  merit,  wort.h. 

"My  meetl  hath  got  uue  fame." 

Shakesp-  •'  3  Henry  TL.  iv.  *. 

r  meed,  *  mode,  v.t.    [MEED,  «.] 

1.  To  reward,  to  repay. 

"It  la  raiue  Anna,  Got  It  wot,  .  .  . 
My  loue  that  med'.th  with  diadalne." 

\Y yu.tt  ;  Of  his  Loue  called  Ann*. 

2.  To  merit,  to  deserve. 

"  My  body  nuedt  a  hetter  grave."        fffyw*:. 

*  meed'-flll,  "med-ful,  a.      [Eng.  meed,  s.. 

and  ftil(t).']  Worthy  of  meed  or  reward ;  de- 
serving. 

*  meed   ful  ly,  *  mcdc  ful  ly,  adv.    [Eng, 

meedfttl ;  -ly.\  According  to  meed  or  deserts; 
suitably. 

"A  wight,  without  nedeful  compulsion  ought  meet*- 
fully  to  be  rewarded."— Chaucer:  Tettament  of  Loot, 

meek,  *  meke.  *  mcckc,  *  meoo,  *  meoke, 

a,  [Icel.  mjukr  =  soft,  agile,  meek,  mild ; 
Sw.  mjuk  =  soft,  pliable  ;  Dan.  myg  =  pliaut, 
soft ;  Dut.  muik  =  soft ;  Goth.  *  muks  (only  in 
comp.);  muka-modei  =  gentleness.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper ;  not  easily  provoked  or 
irritated  ;  submissive,  gentle,  forbearing  ;  not 
proud  or  conceited  ;  humble. 

"Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all 
the  men  which  were  upou  the  face  ot  the  earth."— 
Humbert  x!f-  8. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  meek- 
ness ;  humble. 

"  He  humbly  louted  In  meetce  lowlhiesse." 

Spenter;  t\  Q..  L  X.  44. 

meek-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive 
of  meekness. 

"  He,  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-fyed  peace." 

Milton  :  Ode  on  th<-  -V«M»«.'r. 

meek-  spirited,    a.      Humble,    mild, 

meek,  Bubmissive. 

*meek,  '  meeke,  "meke,  "mck  en,  v.t, 
&  i.    [MEEK,  a.] 
A*  Transitive; 

1.  To  render  meek  or  mild  ;  to  soften. 

"  That  might  meeke  his  herte  and  make  it  low." 
J/ampolc:  Pricfce  of  Conscience,  ITS. 

2.  To  humble,  to  bring  down. 

"  For  he  that  highith  hlmsllf,  schal  be  mtkid.  and  ha 
that  tnekith  himself,  schal  be  euhjiunsld."—  \Vycl iff<-i 
Matthew  X.T.W. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  meek,  humble,  or  sub- 
missive. 

"  He  mekyt  to  that  mighty." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  95". 

•mcek'-en,  *mek-en,  v.t.  [Bug.  meel. ; 
•en.]  To  m4kc  meek  or  mild ;  to  soften,  to 
humble. 

"Maimsseh  liyo  father  had  mekencd  hinuel/e."  — 
2  Chronictee  xxiii.  (1551.) 

meek'-ly,  '  meke  11,  *  meke  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  meek,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  meek  manner  ;  with 
meekness,  humbly,  submissively,  gejitly, 
mildly. 

meek-ness,  *  meke-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
meek;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
meek ;  humility,  mildness,  gentleness  or  soft- 
ness of  temper. 

"God  bless  thee,  and  put  meeftn«M  In  thy  breast." 
SlutlMf.  :  Kdtard  111..  U.  L 

*  meer,  a.    [MERE,  a.] 

*  meer  (1),  »     (MEEE,  ».] 

Meer  (2),  s.  [Arab.,  a  contraction  of  Amir  = 
a  prince.] 

Indian  Utet  •  A  prince,  an  Indiau  title  of 
nobility  ;  as  Meer  Jamcr.  [AMIR.] 

*  mee're,  a.    [MERE,  o.J 
*mcero,  v.t.    [MEER,  ».]    To  bound. 

mcer  kilt,  s.  [Dut.  meer  —  the  sea,  and  tot 
=  a  cat.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  carni- 
vorous genus  Cynictis  (q.v.).  It  has  many 
specific  names,  the  best  perhaps  being  Steed- 
mctnnii,  which  commemorates  its  first  de- 
scriber.  It  is  allied  to  the  ichneumon,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  form.  The  hair  is 
bright  red,  and  the  tail  like  the  brush  of  a  foz. 

mee'r-schal-u'-mln-ite,   >.      [Eng.  meer. 
8Ch(aum),  and  alitminite  (q.v.).] 
iHn. :  A  member  of  the  group  ot  obscure 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-elan,  -Uan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tloui,  -•Ion*  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel,  del. 
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mineral  substances  called  Clays.  Dana  refers 
it  to  pholerite,  and  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  to 
halloysite  (q.v.). 

meeY-sohaum,  s.  &  a.      [Ger.  meerschaum 
=  sea-foam,  from  meer  =  sea,  and  schaum  = 
foam.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pipe  nude  of  the  material 
described  in  II. 

2.  Af  in. :  A  compact  massive  mineral,  with 
fine  earthy  texture.    Hardness,  2  to  2*5;  when 
dry  it  floats  on  water ;  colour,  white  when  pure ; 
opaque.      Compos. :    silica,   60*S ;    magnesia, 
27-1  ;  water,  12-1.    Occurs  in  alluvial  deposits 
at  Eski-Sher,  Asia  Minor ;  in  Greece,  Moravia, 
Spain,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  substance  de- 
scribed under  A.  II.  :  as,  a  meerschaum  pipe. 

me  e- Si  a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Meese,  a 
Dutchman.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meeai- 
act'ie  (q.v.)-  There  is  one  undoubted  British 
species,  Meesia  uliginosa,  and  a  second,  AI. 
longiseta,  doubtful. 

me  e  »I  a  9&  te,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meesi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculated  apocarpous 
Mosses.  Genera,  Meesia  and  PaludeHa.  (Grif- 
fith A  Henfrey.) 

meet,  *  mete,  a.  [A.S.  genet  =  meet,  fit ; 
mt&te  =  small,  scanty,  from  metan  —  to  mete 
(q.v.).]  Fit,  proper,  suitable,  convenient, 
qualified,  becoming,  adapted. 

"Lore,  Joy,  and  peace  make  harmony  more  meat." 
Cowper  :  Propreu  of  Error,  140. 

*  f  To  be  meet  with :  To  be  even  with. 
"Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much;  bat 

he'll  be  meet  with  iou'—Shaketp. :  Muck  Ado,  II.  S. 

*  meet-help,  s.    A  help-meet,  a  wife. 

"Ill  my  discoveries  of  him  and  hU  meet -M p." — 
Spratt  :  Relation  of  Young't  Contrivance. 

meet,  'meete,  'mete,  r.t.  A  i.  [A. a 
ini' tan  =  to  meet,  to  find,  from  m&t,  gemot  —  a 
meeting  [Moor] ;  O.  Sax.  motian ;  Dut.  mceten 
(in  comp.  onmteten)  =  to  meet,  from  gemcet  = 
a  meeting ;  Icel.  morta  =  to  meet ;  m6t  —  a 
meeting ;  Sw.  moto,  from  mot  =  against,  to- 
wards ;  Dan.  mode  =•  to  meet ;  mod  =  against ; 
Goth,  gamotjan  =  to  meet] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  come  face  to  face  with  ;  to  encounter 
by  approach  from  opposite  directions. 

"  L«ab  went  oat  to  meet  him,"— Qentsit  »"  u. 

S.  To  join  by  appointment 

"Silvia,  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  m«et  me." 

Sfiakrt/i.  :  Two  Ge*tlem*n  of  Ferono,  V.  1. 

3.  To  come  together  or  fall  in  with  In  any 
place  :  as,  I  met  several  friends  at  the  exhi- 
bition. 

4.  To  present  itself  to ;  to  be  presented  or 
Offered  to. 

"  Fiery  steeds. 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blue,  first  met  bis  view." 

MUton:  P.L..v\.U. 

5.  To  await  the  approach  or  contact  of;  to 

oppose,  to  confront. 

"  Let  u*  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  jnoet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword." 
Byron  :  llravrn  A  Earth,  i.  3. 

6.  To  come  together  in  hostile  contact  with  ; 
to  encounter  in  hostility ;  to  join  battle  with. 

"  Never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  11.  Ttt. 

T.  To  find,  to  light  upon,  to  get,  to  gain,  to 
receive. 

"  Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meett  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first." 
Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  Iv.  88. 

8.  To  find,  to  meet  with;  often  with  the 
Idea  of  an  unexpected  meeting :  as,  He  lias 
net  his  match. 

9.  To  answer,  to  satisfy,  to  gratify,  to  come 
up  to  :  as.  To  meet  one's  views,   to  meet  the 
necessities  of  a  case,  to  meet  a  demand. 

10.  To  answer,  to  oppose  :  as,  He  met  the 
Statement  with  a  flat  denial. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  together  by  approach  from  op- 
posite directions  ;  to  come  face  to  face. 

2.  To  come  together,  to  associate ;  to  as- 
semble, to  congregate. 

"  The  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  even* 
tog."— Shakftp. :  /tape  of  Lufmcc,  arg.  5. 

'       3.  To  .join,  to  assemble  or  come  together  by 

arrangement 

"  Where  meet  we?"— Shakttp,  ;  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Iv.  2. 


4.  To  come  together  In  hostile  contact ;  to 
join  battle. 

5.  To  come  together  by  being  extended  or 
produced  ;  to  come  in  contact,  to  join. 

"Two  mathematical  lines,  indefinitely  produced, 
can  be  for  ever  approaching  each  other,  and  yet  never 
meet."— Portent:  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  6. 

6.  To  be  united  ;  to  unite. 

"  All  three  do  meet  in  the*  at  once." 

ShaJcetp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  111.  S. 

•  7.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  fall  in. 

"  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little."— Bacon  .- 
Workt  (17*6),  L  488. 

U  1.  To  meet  the  ear :  To  strike  the  ear,  to 
be  heard  :  hence,  Jiff,,  to  be  explicitly  declared. 
"  Where  more  Is  meant  than  meett  the  ear." 

Milton :  II  Penteroto,  ISO. 

2.  To  meet  half  way :  To  meet  at  an  equal 
distance  from  where  each  started  :  hence,  tig., 
to  come  to  terms  with  by  mutual  concession  ; 
to  make  a  compromise  with. 

3.  To  meet  with : 

(1)  To  meet,  to  join. 

"  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth."— Shaketp. .'  Macbeth, 

(2)  To  light  upon,  to  find,  to  happen  upon ; 
generally  of  an  unexpected  event. 

"  Elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity." 

ShaJteip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  t, 

(3)  To  suffer ;  to  be  exposed  to ;  to  incur  : 
as,  To  meet  with  a  loss. 

*  4.  To  obviate.     [Lat  occurro.] 

meet,  0.    [MEET,  r.] 

L  A   meeting  ;    specif.,  of   huntsmen    for 
hunting  or  coursing. 

"The  meet  of  the  Kildan  hound*  at  Hoylehatch 
station."— netd,  Dec.  «,  1884. 

2.  The  persons  assembled  at  a  meet 

3.  The  place  appointed  for  such  meeting  ;  a 
rendezvous. 


"The  meet  was  at  Ramore,  which,  muc 
appointment,  was  drawn  blank."—  field. 


uch  to  our  dis- 
Dec.  «,  IBM. 


*  meet  en,  v.t.    [Eng.  meet,  a. ;  -en.]  To  make 

meet,  lit  or  suitable  ;  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  pre- 
pare. 

*  meet'  er,  t.    [Eng.  meet,  T.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
meets  or  accosts  another. 

meet   Ing,    *met  yng,    "  met  yngo,  pr. 
par.,  a.,&  f.    [MEET,  r.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  d  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verbX 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together ;  ft  coming 
together ;  an  interview. 

2.  A.  conflux,  as  of  riven  ;  a  joining  or  com- 
ing together,  as  of  lines. 

3.  An  assembly,  a  number  of  persons  met 
together ;  a  convention. 

*  4.  A  hostile  encounter,  a  melee. 

"At  the  fint  metifnge  there  was  a  sore  tut,"— 
Bernert:  Fraiuart ;  CronycU,  voL  i..  ch.  ccxt 

5.  In   England;   An  assembly  of  Dissenters 
for  worship. 

6.  In  America:     An    assembly    for   public 
worship  generally. 

meet  ing -house,  *.  A  place  of  worship. 
Frequently  used  in  the  United  States,  in 
distinction  to  Church,  as  used  in  Kngland. 
Bartlett  has  the  following  quotation  to 
show  that  the  term  originated  with  the 
Puritans  :— 

"The  religious  service*  of  the  Plymouth  Church 
were  held  In  the  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which 
were  mounted  the  great  guns  :  and  it  was  in  1648  that 
a  meeting-home  was  built  They  held  tliat  the  church 
was  a  body  of  Christians,  and  the  place  where  they 
met  was  a  mtetfng-houte.  and  so  called  it  by  that  name. " 
—KUiatt :  History  of  New  England,  L  1S1. 

meeting  post,  *. 

Hydrant. -en gin. :  That  stile  of  a  canal-lock 
gate  which  meets  the  corresponding  stile  of 
the  other  gate  at  the  mid-width  of  the  bay. 

t  meet   Ing-er,  *.    [Eng.  mating  ;  -er.]    One 
who  attends  a  meeting-house ;  a  dissenter. 

"Those  who  attend  the  meeting  are  called  meeting- 
en."— ffotet  A  Querie*.  April  11,  1886,  p.  297. 

meet'-ly,  *  mete-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  meet, 
a.  ;  -ly.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Fit,  meet,  becoming. 

"  With  meetly  mouth  and  eyes  gray." 

Komtiunt  of  the  Rote, 

B.  An  adv. :  In  a  meet,  fit,  or  proper  man- 
ner ;  fitly,  properly,  suitably. 

"  You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly." 

Shakftp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  L  8. 

meet  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  meet,  a. ;  -ness.]    The 


quality  or  state  of  being  meet,  fit,  suitable,  at 
becoming;  fitness. 

"  In  both  was  found  that  livelihood  and  meetneu." 
Drayton:  Motet,  Hit  Birth  *  Miracltt.  bk.  L 

meg-,  pref.    [MEOA.] 


(megas)  =  great, 


meg-a-,   pref.     [Gr. 
large!] 

1.  Among  electricians,  and  on  the  C.  G.  8. 

Syitem,  multiplication  by  a  million. 

"  The  prefix  mega-  denotes  multiplication  by  a  mil- 
Hon.  A  megadyue  ia  a  force  of  a  million  dynes."— 
Everett:  The  0.  O.  8.  Syttem  of  Unit*  (London,  1W5L 
chap,  iv..  p.  20.  Note. 

2.  In  any  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History, 
Zoology,   Botany,    Geology,   Paleontology  = 
great,  large. 

meg  a  ba  site,  s.  [Gr.  ,i<ry«  (msgtu)^ 
great,  and  paw  (ban.*)  =  foundation ;  in 
chem.,  a  base.] 

Aftn. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  fine  needles,  with  the  angles  of  wolfram 
(q.v.).  Hardness,  3'5-4 ;  sp.  gr.  6'45-6-»; 
lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  brownish-red  to  clove- 
brown  ;  by  transmitted  light,  hyacinth-red. 
Compos. :  tungstate  of  manganese,  with  from 
6  to  7  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found 
at  Schlaggenwald,  Bohemia ;  and  Morococha, 
Peru. 

meg  a  brom  ite,  *.  [Pref.  mega-  =  great, 
and  Eng.  bromite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  embolite  (q.v.),  named  by  Breit- 
haupt,  because  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
bromide  to  chloride  of  silver  contained  therein. 

meg-a-ce-phal'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mega-,  and 
Eng.  cephalic.]  Large-headed ;  a  term  em- 
ployed  in  skull-measurement. 

"  Thoee  exceeding  1450  cubic  centimetres  In  < 
are  megacephalic. "— Quain  :  Anatomy  (1883).  L 

meg  -a  ceph  -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  ue'-ya;  (m*ga*) 
—  great,  large,  and  *c«£oAjj)  kephale)  =  a  head.] 
Large-headed ;  a  term  applied  to  animals  with 
large  heads,  and  to  plants  with  large  flower- 
heads. 

me-gac  -er-o's,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
itcpac  (Jceras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  erected  by  Owen,  and 
founded  on  the  remains  of  the  animal  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Irish  Elk  [ELK,  *j],  which 
he  called  Megaceros  hiberniciis.  It  is  now 
generally  classed  with  the  Cervidse,  and  known 
'as  Cervu$  hibemicus.  ^ 

meg-a-chi'-le,  «.    [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  x"Aoc 

(ckeilos)  —  a  lip.] 

Entom. :  Leaf-cutters ;  a  genus  of  Hymenop- 
tera,  tribe  Aculeata,  family  Apiarite.  3/effo- 
chile  centunculuria,  the  commonest  of  the 
species,  is  very  widely  distributed,  being 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Their  popular  name  has  refer- 
ence to  their  habit  of  cutting  portions  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  with  which  they 
line  their  nests.  These  are  formed  either 
in  the  ground  or  in  decaying  trees ;  and  the 
portions  of  the  leaves  are  arranged  to  separate 
the  different  cells,  which  roughly  resemble  so 
many  thimbles  placed  one  within  the  other. 

meg-a-chir-op-ter  a,  mcg-a-cheir- 
dp'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  chirop'tera,  cheiroptera  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Large  Bats.  Dobson's  name  for  the 
section  of  Cheiroptera  called  by  Wagner  Fru- 
givora  (q.v.). 

meg-a-chir -us,    «.     [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.     ' 
X«Tp  (cheir)  =  the  hand.] 

Palceont.  ;   A  genus  of  macrourous  crusta- 
ceans  from  the  Oxfordian  Oolite  of  Solenhofen.     ] 
Afegachirus  locjista,  found  also  in  the  Oxford 
Clay  of  Wiltshire,  is  remarkable  for  the  enor-     j 
mous  elongation  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  which     j 
are  not  cheliferous, 

*  meg'-a-cosm,    s.      [Pref.  mega-,  and   Gr.    I 

Koa-fio^  l_kosmos)—the  world.]  The  great  world ; 
the  universe  ;  the  macrocosm. 

meg'-a  derm,  s.  [MEOADERHA.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  cheiropterous  genus  Mega- 
derma  (q.v.). 

"Serving  to  distinguish  the  Megadermt  from  the 
species  of  another  family."— Prof.  DaUat,  In  CautlTt 
Sat.  BUt,,  t  288. 

IT  African  Megaderjrt : 

Zoology: 

1.    Megaderma    front,     from    Senegal    and 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  -  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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Guinea.  The  nose-leaf  is  large  ;  the  earlet 
long ;  the  ears  united  by  their  inner  margin 
for  about  half  their  length.  Fur,  of  an  ashy 
color,  with  a^ellowieh  tinge. 

2.  Megaderma  cor,  an  Egyptian  species,  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Peters.  It  resembles  the 
foregoing  species  in  all  but  the  nose-leaf, which 
is  more  like  that  of  Af.  tpasma,  the  Cordate 
Leaf-bat. 

meg-a-deV-ma,  i.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
tipiLo.  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  insectivorous  bats,  family 
Nycterida?,  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
de'velopment  of  the  ears  and  of  the  mem- 
branous appendages  of  the  nose.  Megaderma 
lyra,  the  Lyre-bat,  and  Af .  spasma,  the  Cordate 
Leaf-bat,  are  from  tropical  Asia ;  Af.  front 
from  the  west  of  Africa,  and  Af.  cor  from 
Egypt  [MEOADEBM,  f .] 

meg'- a  dyne,  ».  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng. 
dyne.]  A  force  of  a  million  dynes. 

"The  weight  of  a  kilogramme  is  rather  less  than  ft 
megadyne,  being  about  980.WM  dynes."— Brit.  Auoe. 
Rep.  (18731,  p.  224. 

meg-a-far'-ad,  •-  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng. 
farad.]  A  million  of  farads. 

Bteg-al-,  pref.    [MEOALO-.] 

mJsg-a-lsB'-ma,   s.      [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 

Aainos  (laimos)  =  the  throat,  the  gullet] 

Ornith. :  Barbets  ;  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Picarian  family  Capitonidae,  or  the 
sub-family  Capitoninae.  They  are  climbing 
birds,  of  somewhat  brilliant  coloration,  distri- 
buted over  the  tropical  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  voice  is  loud  and  ringing,  a 
circumstance  from  which  the  genus  takes  its 
scientific  name.  The  principal  species  are :  Me- 
aalcma  hodgsoni,  the  Himalayan  Lineated  Bar- 
bet  ;  Af.  canicept,  the  Hoary  Jungle  Barbet ; 
M.  asiatica,  the  Blue-faced  Barbet ;  and  Af. 
teylanica,  the  Brown-headed  Barbet. 

meg  -al  erg,  ».    [Pref.  megal-,  and  Eng.  erg.] 

Work" amounting  to  a  million  of  ergs.    [Ep.o.] 

"The  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  gramme  degree 

of  heattHl'6  meoalergM."— Report  qf Com.  for Selection, 

Somen.,  in  (18751 

Meg-a-le'-Blan,  a.  [Lat.  megaletiut,  from 
Gr.  M«7<i*1 1  (nwff<iB)  =  the  great,  an  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Megalesian  games,  >.  pi  [Ludi  mega- 
lensrs.]  A  festival  with  games  celebrated 
during  the  month  of  April,  in  each  year,  and 
lasting  for  sii  days,  in  honor  of  Cybele. 

B»eg-al-eth'-ft-sc6pe, ».  [Gr.  «,e'y«,  iie-voAi) 
(megds,  innate)  =  great,  ando-<cojmo(sfcop€o)=to 
see.)  An  improved  form  of  stereoscope  in- 
vented by  Ponti,  in  which  the  photograph  is 
considerably  magnified  and  an  increased  ap- 
pearance of  sphericity  obtained.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  object  may  be  viewed  by 
direct  or  reflected  sunlight,  or  by  artificial 
light. 

mSg  al-Ich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr. 
iySvc  (ichthui)  =  a  fish.] 

Palneont. :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  family 
Saurodipterini  (Huxley),  Saurodipteridae  (Gutt- 
ther),  and  Saurichthyidai  (Owen).  They  have 
heterocercal  tails,  rhomboidal  scales,  with 
large  dispersed  laniary  teeth,  sometimes  of  a 
size  rivalling  those  of  great  Sauriaus,  for 
which  they  have  been  mistaken.  Found  in 
the  Coal  Measures  at  Carluke,  near  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere  in  deposits  of  the  same  age. 

meg  a-llth,  «.    [MEOALITHIC.] 

Anthrop. :  One  of  the  rude  stone  monument! 
to  which  the  term  megalithic  is  usually  ap- 
plied. [MEOALITHIC,  2.J 

"  Hundreds  of  our  countrymen  rush  annually  to  the 
French  mfgalir hx. "—  Ferguuoti .    Kudo   Stone    J/< 
menu,  p.  181.    (Note.) 

eg  a-llth  ic,  o.     [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng. 
iSfe] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  Antiq. :  Consisting  of  greal 
Or  huge  stones  ;  specif. ,  applied  in  architecture 
to  ancient  structures  and  monuments   con- 
structed of  large    stones,  such  as  the  early 
Cyclopean  architecture  in  Greece. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  a  certain 
class   of  monuments,    probably   sepulchral, 
consisting  of  hugh,  unhewn  stones.    Fergus 
son  classifies  them  thus  :  (1)  Dolmens,  occur 
ring  either  as  separate  erections,  or  upon  the 
ontside   of  tumuli;   (2)  Circles,  either  sur- 
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rounding  tumuli  or  dolmens;  (3)  Avenues, 
either  leading  to  circles  or  dolmens,  or  stand- 
ing alone ;  (4)  Menhirs  (q.v.). 

meg-a-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  neyac  (megas),  fern. 
M«Y»An  (megali)  =  great]  The  same  as  MEOA- 
(q.v.). 

meg-a-ld-bry'-cd'n,  ».  [Pref.  megalo-,  and 
G  r.  p'pvxu  (bruko)= to  bite  in  pieces,  to  devour.  ] 
Ichthy. :  A  geuus  of  physostomous  fishes, 
family  Characimdie.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of 
the  length  of  body,  immediately  behind  the 
ventral.  Anal  long.  Teeth  notched  iu  a  triple 
series  in  the  intermaxillary,  and  in  a  single  in 
the  maxillary  and  mandibles.  One  specie's 
only  known,  Megalobrycon  cephaliis,  from  the 
Upper  Amazon.  Specimens  more  than  a  foot 
long  have  beeu  obtained. 

meg-a-16-chi'-lSs,  t.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  'megalo-,  and  Gr.  xf'*°«  (cheilos)  —  a  lip.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Agamidte. 
But  one  species  is  known,  Megalochilus  avritus, 
from  Russia,  now  known  as  Phrynocephalia 
mystaceut. 

meg  a-loc'-nus,  ».  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr. 
OKI-OS' '(oknas)  =  sluggishness  ;  tourta  (okneo)  = 
to  delay,  to  tarry.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  edendate  mammals, 
closely  allied  to  Megalonyx  (q.v.),  from  the 
"liocene  or  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Cuba. 

mSg'-a-lo-cyte,  «.  A  large  blood-corpnscle 
found 'in  the  blood  of  anaemic  patients. 

me-gal  6  don,  ».  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr. 
oSous  (adorn),  genit.  OOOVTO?  (odontos)  =  a  tooth. 
Named  from  its  thick,  huge  teeth.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Cy- 
prlnidae.  Range,  Upper  Silurian  to  the 
Devonian.  Known  species,  fourteen.  It  is 
found  in  the  Plymouth  limestone  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  continent. 

me  ga  lo  ma'  nl  a,  >.    [See  quotation.] 

"  It  was  a  very  had  case  of  what  Boston  wants  to 
to  call  megalomania,  and  may  be  vulgarly  translated 
'  big  head.'  "— Prete  and  Printer,  1895. 

meg-a-16n'  yx,  «.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Or. 
Qtni(  {onux)  =  a  nail,  a  claw.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  large,  sloth-like  Eden- 
tates from  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 
It  has  the  same  dental  formula  as  Megathe- 
rium and  Mylodon.  The  fore  limbs  are  shorter 
than  the  hind  limbs,  and  the  calcaneum  is  ex- 
cessively long.  The  animal  was  named  in 
1797  by  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  thought  the  remains  were  those 
of  a  gigantic  carnivore  at  least  five  feet  in 
height.  Cuvicr  was  the  first  to  recognize  Me- 
galonyx as  an  edentate. 

*  meg-a-lSph'-6-nofis,  o.   [Gr.  jiryoAo^ui-oi 
(megaloplidnos):  pref.   megalo-,  and  Gr.  4>otvq 
(phone)  =  sound,  voice.]  Having  a  loud  voice. 

mSg-al-dph'-rys,  «.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr. 
cw/>pij?  (ophrus)  =  an  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Batrachians, 
family  Ranidas.  The  eyelids  are  prolonged, 
and  the  body  is  short  and  stout,  much 
blotched  with  white  and  black.  The  toes  are 
distinctly  but  shortly  webbed.  Megalophryi 
nasula,  from  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra, 
has  a  prominence  on  the  skull ;  Af.  montana, 
from  Java  and  Ceylon,  is  without  the  pro- 
tuberance. 

*  meg-a-l6p'-6"-lls,   s.     [Gr.  n«yaAoVoAic 
(nu-nahnolis)  from  (livae  (megas)  =  great,  an'l 
irdAis  (polis)  =  a  city.)    A  chief  town  or  city ; 
a  metropolis. 

"Paul  and  his  wife  are  hack  in  the  precincts  of  m*. 
galopolil."—U.  Collini:  The  Ivory  tiate,  li.  21L 

meg'-al-ops,  ».  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  ii 
(dps)=  the  eye.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Clupeoids.  Body  ob- 
long, compressed ;  abdomen  flat.  Scales  large, 
adherent;  lateral  line  distinct.  Snout  ob- 
tusely conical,  lower  jaw  prominent  Villi- 
form  teeth  in  jaws,  on  the  vomer,  palatine, 
and  pterygoid  bones,  tongue,  and  base  ol 
skull.  Dorsal  fin  opposite  to,  or  immediately 
behind,  ventrals,  anal  rather  larger  than 
dorsal.  Gill-membranes  separate,  with  nume- 
rous branchiostegals.  Two  species  are  known 
Megalopt  cyprinoides,  from  the  Indo-Pacitic, 
and  Af.  thrissoides,  from  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  the  largest  fishes  of  the  family,  exceeding 
five  feet  in  length,  and  are  excellent  eating. 


"  meg-a-lop'-sy-ch^,  ».    [Or.  ,_-. 

(meqaloptuchia),  from  («Y«  (meias>  -  gre*t> 
ami  ipvxi  (psuchi)  =  the  soul.]  Greatness  ol 
soul ;  magnanimity. 

meg-a-16p -tcr-a,  «. pi.  [Pref.  megal*, .and 
Gr.  wT«pa  ( ptera),  pi.  of  irrepoV  (pteron)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Enlom. :  A  tribe  of  nenropterous  inserts, 
tub-order  Planipennia,  Flat-winged  Neurop- 
tera.  The  head  is  set  on  perpendicularly  in 
front  of  the  thorax,  and  has  no  beak ;  ocelli 
generally  wanting ;  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  all  separate  ;  the  lignle  is  not  cleft ;  the 
abdomen  is  long  and  slender.  Itcontains  the 
families  Myrmeleontklte,  Hemerobiidae,  and 
Muntispidai.  (Dallas.) 

meg-al-or'-nis,  ».  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Or. 
6pyts'(oruis)  =  a  bird.] 

Pal'-vont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds  founded 
by  Mr.  Seeley  on  the  fragment  of  a  tibia  from 
the  Eocene  of  Sheppey.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  1874,  p.  708.) 

meg'-a-lo-sanr,  «.  [MEOALOSAURUS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Megalosaurus  (q.v.). 

"A  series  of  t«eth  of  individual  Mcaalotaurt.  at 
different  ages,  are  preserved  iu  the  British  Museum. 
—Owen/  Paleontology,  p.  289. 

meg-a-16-san'-rus,  «.  [Pref.  megalo-.  and 
Gr.  o-avpoc  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont, :  A  gigantic  Oolitic  reptile  of  the 
Deinosauria  (Orlhoscelida,  Huxley),  occurring 
also  in  the  Weald  Clay.  Its  length  has  beeu 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
Owen  (Palaont.,  p.  292)  says  that  some  of  the 
remains  "  indicate  a  reptile  of  at  least  thirty 
feet  in  length."  As  the  cylindrical  bones 


MEOALOSAURUS. 

contain  medullary  cavities,  it  is  clear  tha; 
Megalosaurus  was  terrestrial.  That  it  was 
carnivorous  is  evidenced  by  the  teeth,  of 
which  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  296) 
says  :  "  In  their  structure  we  find  a  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  contrivances  analogous  to 
those  which  are  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the  saw." 

mSg-al-o'-tls,  ».  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  085 
(DM)," genit.  IOTOT  (otos)  =  the  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Canidsa,  differing  from 
other  members  of  the  family  in  its  dental 
formula,  which  approximates  to  that  of  the 
Civets.  It  contains  but  a  single  species, 
Megalotia  lalandii,  the  Long-eared  Fox  (q.v.). 

meg-a-lo-tro'-cha,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.  'megalo-,  and  Gr.  rpoxos  (trochos)  =  any- 
thing round,  a  wheel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  faintly  Floscn- 
lariditt.  It  has  the  alimentary  canal  well 
developed,  and  there  are  two  eyes. 

*  mgg-a-lo-trSch'-I-dsB,  meg-a-16- 
troch'-S-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  megaltitroch(a) ; 
Lat.  neut.  p'l.  adj.  suff.  -ea,  or  fern,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  founded  by 
Ehrenberg.  Neither  envelope  nor  carapace 
present ;  rotatory  organ  simple,  notched,  or 
sinuous  at  the  margin.  Known  genera,  three. 

meg  al-iir'-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
megal-,  and  G'r.  oipa  (oitro)  =  a  tail.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Nym- 
phalidii;,  closely  resembling  the  Swallow-tails 
[PAPIUONIN-E],  from  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  imperfectly-developed 
front  legs.  Brown,  tawny,  or  yellowish-white, 
marked  with  slender  transverse  lines,  most 
conspicuous  on  the  under  side,  which  is 
generally  of  a  paler  color. 

nd  Eng. 


meter.] 
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megamys— megrim 


1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude by  observation  of  the  stars. 

2.  A  micrometer. 

meg  a-mys,  i.    [Pref.  mega-,  and  Or.  (»« 

(mug)  =  a  mouse.] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genus  of  Rodents,  family  Octo- 
dontida,  from  the  South  American  Eocene. 
It  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  living 
Capromys  of  the  West  Indies. 

meg  a-phono,  ».  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Or. 
*<uiii  (;>*o>if)  =  asound.)  A  kind  of  telephone, 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  for  the  use  of 
the  deaf,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  1878. 

meg  a  phy  turn,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Or. 
tftvTov(pliuton)  =  a  plant.} 

Palaobot. :  A  genus  of  lepidodendroid  Ly- 
copodiacen  of  Carboniferous  age,  established 
by  Artis  in  1826  for  certain  arboreal  trunks, 
cylindrical  and  decorticated,  having  the 
•mailer  scars  punctiform  and  spirally  ar- 
ranged, the  larger  ones  orbicular  and  in  two 
rows.  Unger  in  1845  enumerated  fourspecies, 
three  of  which  figure  in  Prof.  Morris's  Cata- 
logue (1854). 

me1,'  a  pode,  ».  [MroipoDius.]  A  galli- 
nnreous  bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Mega- 
podius  (q.v.). 

meg  a  po  di  d»,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  mega- 
pod(iue);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«te.) 

OrnltK. :  A  remarkable  family  of  gallinace- 
ous birds,  referred  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the 
division  Peristopodes  of  his  group  Alectoro. 

Ettles.    It  comprises  three  genera :  Talegalla, 
t'ttapodius,  and  Leipoa, 

meg  a-po'-di-tia,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prof. 
mega-,  and  Gr.  irovs  (pous),  geniU  n-ofios  (podus) 
=  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  Monnd-bird  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Megapodidce  (q.v.);  often  referred 
to  the  Uraeidse.  Authorities  vary  greatly  as 
to  the  number  of  species.  In  1870  Mr.  O.  R. 
Gray  gave  a  list  of  twenty  species,  of  wUch 
sixteen  were  in  the  British  Museum.  Since 
then  the  number  of  species  has  been  fixed  at 
seventeen  (Sdilegel),  and  again  at  nineteen 
(Oustalet).  They  are  found  in  the  Samoa 
Islands,  the  Tonga  group,  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  northern  portion  of  Australia,  In  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  the 
Celebes,  the  Pelew  islands,  the  Ladrones,  the 
Philippines,  Labuan,  and  the  Nicobars.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  small  fowls,  the  head 
generally  crested,  the  tail  very  short,  feet  enor- 
mously developed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Meyapodius  watlacli,  from  the  Moluccas, 
have  sombre  plumage.  The  popular  name 
has  reference  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these 
birds.  They  heap  up  large  mounds,  of 
which  vegetable  matter  is  the  principal  com- 
ponent ;  in  the  centre  of  this  mass  they  de- 
posit their  eggs,  and  covering  them  up,  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fer- 
menting vegetable  matter. 

*  me  gilp  -S-li»,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Or. 
miAis  (polii)  =  a  city.)  A  chief  town,  a  metro- 
polis. 

"  Amadavad  Uat  this  present  tb.  nfepapol to  of  Cam- 
baya."— Sir  T.  Berttert :  Travel*. 

mfi  gap'-ter  a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mega-,  and  Gr.'irrtpd*  (pteron)  =  a  fln.J 

ZooL:  Hump-hacked  Whale.  Uegaptera 
longlmana  is  the  Long-tinned  Whale,  found  in 
the  Atlantloarea,  as  far  as  Davis'  Straits ;  M. 
Lalandii  is  the  Cape  Humpback,  from  the 
South  Atlantic;  M.  A'otw!  Zelandiie  is  from 
the  Mouth  Pacific;  and  M.  Kurira,  the  Ja- 
panese Humpback,  ranges  to  the  Aleutian 
and  Californian  coasts.  They  yield  little  oil 
or  baleen.  An  adult  averages  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  skin  of  the  coat  and  belly  is 
corrugated  ;  the  flippers  are  much  as  or  even 
more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
animal.  The  body  is  bulky,  the  head  broad 
and  flat.  The  characteristic  hump  is  a  low 
dorsal  fin  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the 
body.  Black,  occasionally  paler  below ;  flip- 
pers sometimes  white. 

Me  gar  I  an,  a.  4  «.  [From  Megant,  the 
capital  of  Megaris,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Euclid,  the  founder  of  the  Megaric  school 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  MEOARIC  (q.v.). 

B.  At   siibsl.:    A   follower   of  Euclid    of 
Megara ;  one  of  the  Megaric  school  (q.v.). 


Me-gar-Ic,  a.  [MEOARIAM.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  Euclid 
of  Megara. 

Megaric  school.  >. 

Hiet.  £  /'Mi. ;  A  school,  founded  by  Euclid 
of  Megara,  uniting  the  Ethical  principle  uf 
Socrates  with  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One, 
to  which  alone  true  being  could  be  ascrilx  <1. 
The  opposite  of  the  good  has  only  a  pheno- 
menal transitory  existence.  Euclid,  like  Zenn, 
employed  the  indirect  method  of  demons!  ra- 
tion. (The  chief  authority  Is  Diog.  Laert.  : 
Kite  Phil.,  ii.  108,  tqq.) 

meg-ar-rlu*'-a  (or  z  as  dz),  «.  [Pref.  mega-, 
and  Or.  pifa  (rhvn.)  =  a  root.) 

1.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
remarkable  for  their  huge  roots.    They  are 
found  in  California  and  Oregon.    Megarrkiza 
californiai  has  large  seeds,  with  very  thick 
and  fleshy  cotyledons.    Ita  germination  is  so 
peculiar  that  the  plumule  seems  to  originate 
from  the  base  instead  of  the  apex  of  an  elon- 
gated caulicle.    (Gray :  Volanical  Text  Book  ; 
Structural  liotany,  i.  20,  21.) 

2.  Chen,  it  Pharm. :  An  examination  of  the 
root  shows  it  to  contain  a  bitter  principle, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  a  resinous,  tatty 
body,  and  an  organic  acid,  together   with 
small  quantities  of  gum,  pectin,  albumen,  and 
sugar.     A  decoction  of  this  root  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  a  drastic  purge  in  dropsv. 

mfig-ar  rhiz  in  (or  z  as  dzX  '.  [Mod.  Lat. 
megarrhi£(a) ;  [Eng.  suff.  -aji.J 

Chen. :  The  bitter  principle  of  Megarrkiza 
caZi/omica,  extracted  from  it  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  brittle,  friable,  and  fusible 
below  100*.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
In  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Taken  in 
small  doses,  megarrhizin  is  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient purgative.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  power- 
ful irritant,  causing  gastro-enteritis  and  death. 

meg  a  sco  lex,  >.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
cxiuAJ|f  (ukulcx)  —  a  worm,  an  earthworm.] 

/""'.  :  An  Indian  genus  of  oligochcetous 
annelids.  Megascotex  caeruleus,  found  in  Cey- 
lon, sometimes  exceeds  a  yard  In  length,  and 
is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger. 

meg'-a-coope,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
truoirea  (skapeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Oftiet: 

L  A  solar  microscope  In  which  the  objects 
are  opaque  and  illuminated  in  front  by  reflect* 
ing  mirrors.  • 

2.  An  optical  instrument  for  exhibiting  an 
object  on  a  large  scale. 

meg;  a  scop'  ic,  o.  Visible  to  the  naked 
eye;  large;  opposed  to  microKopic.  [MACRO- 
SCOPIC.] 

meg'-a-seme,  >.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  oSj/xa 
(tima)  =  an  index.]  Having  a  large  index ;  a 
term  employed  in  skull-measurement.  [OR- 
BITAL-INDEX.] 

"If  above  89,  It  U  megatcm*.* — Quatn:  Anatom* 
11882).  L  81. 

meg-a-so'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
atap.ai  (soma)  =  the  body.] 

Enium. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Mega&ominffi  (Swainson).  Aleyasoma  Hercules 
Is  the  name  he  gives  to  the  Hercules  Beetle 
(q.v.). 

meg  a  so  mi  -me,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  mega- 
tont(a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intc.] 

Enlom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
family of  Cetouiadse  (q.v.).  They  are  of  large 
size.  The  males  have  horn-shaped  processes  ; 
the  tarsi  are  adapted  for  clinging  to  vege- 
tables. They  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  America. 

meg-a-spore,  «.    [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng. 
spore.] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  MACROSPORE  (q.v.). 

me-gass',  me-gasse ,  s.  [Probably  a  cor- 
rupt, of  beyasse  (q.v.).j  Refuse  sugar-cane 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

me  -gas'- then -a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  depot  ($M*nos)=strength.J 
Zool. :  In  the  classifications  of  James  D. 
Dana  the  second  order  of  mammals.     His  ar- 
rangement  of    the    Mammalia    (q.v.)  was : 


(1)  Archontia  (or  Diimda),  containing  man 
alone  ;  (2)  Megasthena,  containing  Qnaclru- 
mana,  Caruivota,  Uerbivora,  and  Mutilata; 
(3)  Microstheua,  containing  Cheiroptera,  In- 
hi-tjtivuitt,  Rodcntia,  and  Edentata  ;  (4)  Ootl- 
coidea,  including  Marsupialiaand  Monotrenuu 
(Amer.  Journ,  Science,  Jan.  1863,  p.  70.) 

meg'-as  thenes,  s.  pi.    [MEOASTHKNA.J 

Zool. :   The  English  rendering   of  Metros. 
tbcna  (q.v.) 

"There  la  a  cloao 'jwralMism  with  the  Mutilate*, 
the  lowert  of  the  Meyatthene*."— Amer.  Jour.  Scitnc*, 
JML  IMS,  p.  7L 

mcg-,»*-then'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  megasth£ii{ts); 
•tc.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Megaathena  (q.v.). 

"This  is  In  contrast  with  thefact  among Cru*U<*Ki.i, 
the  megatthanic  and  tn.croetheulu  diviiioru  uf  which 
,  .  .  Nt-imi  widely  apart." — J.  D.  Dana :  On  Crit?mt:»*. 
tion,  p.  a. 

meg-  a  -  there,  «.  [MEOATHERIUM.]  A» 
individual  of  the  genus  Megatherium  (q.v.). 

"  From  the  chanM!t«n  of  Uw  molar  teeth,  it  la  <*t~ 
tain  that  th«  mtyo/Arr*  wa*  purely  " 

lffickol*m:  Palaont.  ( 


meg-a-the-ri'-i-dje,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  mega- 
theri(um);  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  euff.  -idos.] 

Pakeorti. ;  A  family  of  extinct  edentate 
mammals,  of  which  the  principal  genera  are : 
Gryphotherium,  Leatodon,  Megalonyx,  ilf- 
lodon,  and  tteelidotherium.  The  dentition  i* 
usually  M  J  on  each  side. 

meg  a-ther'-I-um,  •.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
fypio'v  (t herion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palaeont. ;  A  genus  of  extinct  edentate*, 
family  Mcgatheriidaj  (q.v.),  founded  on  a 
nearly  complete  skeleton  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lujau,  some  nine  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  " 
Loretto,  the  viceroy,  to  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Madrid.  The  best-known  species,  HVyo- 
theriu-iii,  americanum.,  was  nearly  as  large  as  an 
elephant,  though  the  limbs  were  shorter.  Its  1 
mounted  skeleton  measures  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  five.  Dr. 
Leidy  has  described  a  smaller  species,  M. 
mirabile,  from  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Georgia 
and  Smith  Carolina ;  and  there  is  a  third,  M. 
laurillardi,  (LundX  founded  on  remains  from 
Brazil.  The  modern  slutU,  to  which  this  larg* 
creature  is  related,  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
Animals  of  this  ."amity  seem  to  have  rested  on 
the  hind  legs  and  tail,  and  browsed  ou  the- 
leaves  of  tree*. 

meg-a-ther'-oid,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  mega- 
ther(ium))  and  Gr.  etSo?  (eidos)  —  form,  ap- 
pearance.] A  fossil  mammal  belonging  to  the 
lamily  Megatheriidffi  (q.v.). 

meg'-a-we-ber  (w  as  V),  «.     [Pref.  mega-t 
and  Eng.,  &c.  weber.] 
EUctrometry  ;  A  million  of  webers.  [WEBEB.  J 

me-gUp',    mo-gilph,    meg  go  lup,   i. 

[MAGILP.] 

meg1 -ohm*  s.    [Pref.  m£g-r  and  Eng.  ohm,] 

Elect. :  A  million  of  ohms.  The  term  Is 
used  as  a  measure  of  electric  resistance, 

me -grim,    *  mea-grim,    *mea-gram» 

*  mi-gram*    *  mi-greim,    *  mi-grene, 

*  ml  -  grim,    *  ml-grym,    *  my-grane. 

*  my  -  egrym,     *  my  -  gr  ene,     *  my- 
greyme,  e.    [Fr.  migraine,  from  Low  Lat. 
hemigranea  —  megrim,   headache,   from    Lat.    ; 
hemicranium  =  a  pain  on  one  side  of  the  face  ; 
Gr.  TjfitKpdvtov  (h&nikranion)  =  half  the  skull, 
ijfLt  (hemi)  =  half,  and  Kpaviov  (Icranion)  =  the 
skull,  the  cranium;  Sp.  migrana;  ItaL  ma- 
grana.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  ilaayrimt  and  giddlneu  are  rather  when  we  rt» 
.  .  .  than  while  we  sit."—  Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hist.,  1 784. 

•2.  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  a  caprice,  a  freak. 

IL  Technically: 

\.  Farr,  (PL):  A  name  given  to  a  sudden  < 
attack  of  sickness  which  seizes  a  horse  at 
work,  causing  him  to  reel,  and  either  stand 
for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid,  or  else  fall  to 
the  ground  insensible.  Megrims  occur  most 
frequently  in  hot  weather,  when  the  auimul  iff 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 

2.  Pottoi.  (PL):  Sick  or  bilious  headache ;  a 
periodical  headache  attended  with  vomiting. 

3.  Zool. :  A  Cornish  name  for  the  scaldtish 
or  smooth  sole^  Arnoglossiu  laterna. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  muto,  cftb,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffcll ;  try,  Syrian,    ao,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Mei  bo'-ml-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  t<- 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  John  Henry 
Meibohm,  a  learned  physician  (1590-1655),  the 
discoverer  of  the  glands  that  bear  his  iiauie. 

Meibomian  glands,  «.  >>'• 

Anat.  :  Compound  sebaceous  glanda,  lying 
in  parallel  vertical  rows  of  yellow  granules, 
immediately  under  the  conjunctlval  mucous 
membrane.  (Quain.) 

voile'-  ie,  mlo'-kle,  muc'-kle,a.  [MICKLE.] 
Much,  great,  large,  big,  pre-eminent.  (Scotch.) 

"Tnere  wa»  never  sue  mtiMe  filler  clinked  In  his 
purse  either  before  or  since."—  Scott:    Wavvrley,  ch. 

me  -in,  ».  [Lat.  me(um)(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Chem.  :  An  oil  extracted  from  tl-e  root  of 
Athamanta  meiim,  by  means  of  alcuhol  of  70 
per  cent  It  is  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous 
oil,  having  an  acrid  taste,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition. 

*melne,  v.t.  [A.S.  mengan.]  To  mingle,  to 
mix. 

*mein'-S,  *men-y,  5.  [MEINV.]  A  retinue, 
a  body  of  attendants  or  followers. 

*  meint,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MEINE,  v.J 

*mein  y,  'mem  e,  "  mein-ee,  *main-c, 
*  main  cc,  man  ie,  man-y,  "  mein-ie, 
*meyn-e,  *meyn-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  maisnee, 
maimie,  mcimee,  meisnie,  mesnie,  from  Low 
Lat.  mansirinata,  mansnada,  maisnada  •=  a 
family,  a  household,  from  Lat.  mansio  —  a 
dwelling;  Ital.  masnada.  =  a  troop.]  [MAN- 
AOi,  MANKCI:,  MANSION,  MENIAL.]  A  retinue, 
a  body  of  attendants  or  followers  ;  domestics, 
household  attendants. 

"They  lummon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took 
horse."  Shake$p.  ;  Lear,  1L  i. 

1  mei  -6-cene,  a.    [MIOCENE.] 

mei  -  on  -  Ite,  s.  [Gr.  p«iW  (mewn)  =  less  ; 
suff.  -He  (Min.).'} 

Min,:  A  tetragonal  mineral  referred  by 
Dana  as  a  distinct  species  to  the  group  of 
scapolites  (q.v.);  the  Brit.  Mits.  Cat,  makes 
it  a  variety  of  scapnlite.  Hardness,  6*5  to  6  ; 
sp.gr.  2'6  to  2*74  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colourless 
and  transparent  when  pure.  Compos.  :  silica, 
41-6;  alumina,  31'7  ;  lime,  24*1;  soda,  2'6  = 
100.  Occurs  in  very  sharply-defined  crystals 
in  the  dolomite  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

mei  oph  yl-ly,  s.  [Or.  petW  (melon)  =  less, 
and  </>vAAor  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Hot.  :  The  suppression  of  one  or  more  leaves 
in  a  whorl. 

vei  o'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  fudav  (melon)  =  less.] 

1.  Pathol.  :  The  period  of  s  disease  in  which 
the  symptoms  begin  to  diminish. 

2.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  In  rhetoric  ;  a  species  of 
hyperbole,  by  which  a  thing  Is  represented  as 
less  than  it  really  is. 

mei  -6  -stem'-  6  -nous,  mi-o-stcm'-o- 
nous,  a.     [Gr.  fitioiv  (melon)  =  less  ;   o-r/j/j-a 
(sterna)  =  a  staineu,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sulU  -ous.] 
Botany  ; 

1.  Of  the  stamens:  Less  in  number  than  the 
petals. 

2.  Of  a  plant  :  Having  the  stamens  less  in 
number  than  the  petals. 

mei'-6-tax-jf;  s.  [Gr.  M«W"  (metdri)  *»  less, 
and  ra£  is  (taxis)  =  an  arranging.] 

Bot.  :  The  suppression  of  all  the  stamens  as 
a  teratological  change  in  an  hermaphrodite 
flower. 

*  me-Ip  -sad,  *.    [Coined  from  Lat.  meipse  = 
myself;  ou  analogy  of  Iliad,  &c.J    An  egotis- 
tical writing. 

"My  letters  to  you  an  such  pure  meiptadt,"— 
Southey  :  Letter*.  Hi.  67. 


-ter  sing  ers,  «.  pi  [Gcr.J 
Literary  Hist.  :  A  society  of  German  citizens 
formed  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the 
cultivation  of  poetry.  It  is  believed  to  have 
arisen  at  Mayence,  whence  It  spread  to  Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg,  &c.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Charles  IV.  in  1378.  The  meistersingers 
were  the  successors  of  the  minnesingers  (q.v.). 
Their  poems  were  often  satiric.  Reynard  the 
Fox  and  Tyl  Owlglass  are  attributed  to  them. 

meith,  meath,  a.    [METE,  v.]    A  boundary, 
a  mark,  a  sign,  a  landmark. 


mei  well,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small 
species  of  codfish. 

mei  zo-seis  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  /«i£W  (meizon)  = 
greater,  and  Eng.  seismic  (q.v.).]  Au  epithet 
used  to  denote  the  greatest  force  of  an  earth- 
quake. (Chiefly  employed  as  in  the  example.) 

"It  U  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to 
trace  a  xuue  of  maximum  disturbance,  where  the 
damage  to  the  shaken  country  has  been  greatest. 
The  lino  indicating  this  maximum  la  termed  tlia 
meizotoamia  curve.  —£ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  XT.  «10. 

*  meko,  a.    [MEEK,  a.] 
*meke,  v.t.  &  i.    [MEKK,  v.] 
me-khlt'-a-rist,  s.    [MECHITARIST.J 
mel-a-,  pref.    [MELANO-.] 

me  -la,  mc'-lah.  s.  [Mahratta  &  Hind.]  A 
fair,  "or  assembly  of  pilgrims,  partly  for  reli- 
gious and  partly  for  commercial  purposes. 

mcl  ac'-6n-ite,  s.  [Pref.  melan;  and  Gr. 
Kovla.  (konia)  =  powder.  ] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  black  mineral,  though 
sometimes  found  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3  to 
above  4;  sp.gr.  6-8  to  6-25;  lustre,  metallic. 
Compos.  :  oxygen,  20'15  ;  copper,  79-85  =  100. 
Appears  to  be  trimorphous.  Occurs  in  cubes 
with  truncated  angles  (isometric)  at  Copper 
Harbour,  Lake  Superior;  as  scales  (ortho- 
rhombic)  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  [TENORITE], 
and  found  in  Cornwall  in  crystals  (mono- 
clinic).  The  Copper  Harbour  crystals  are, 
however,  supposed  by  some  mineralogists  to 
be  pseudomorphous,  and  there  still  exists  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Vesuvian  scales  may 
not  be  monoclinic. 

me-lac'-tfs,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Or.  <Ur« 
(aktis)  —  a  ray,  a  beam,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Actinaria,  division  Ac- 
tiuinse.  The  animals  have  a  protractile  mouth, 
and  the  tentacles  are-  knobbed. 

mSl'-a-da,  *.  [Sp.,  pa.  par.  of  melar  «  to 
candy,  from  Lat.  mei  =  honey.]  Crude  or  im- 
pure sugar,  as  it  comes  from  the  pans,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

mc-lse'-na,  s.  [Gr.  pcAotW  (melaina)  =  black- 
ness.] 
Pathology  * 

1.  The  vomiting  of  black  matter,  ordinarily 
succeeded     by    evacuations     of    the     same 
character.    The  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever 
is   owing  to  a  morbid    secretion    from    the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  mixed  with  blood. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  intestines.    {Dun- 
glison,) 

me'-lah,  s.    [MELA.] 

mcl'-a  In,  s.  [Gr.  neXatva  (melalna)  =  black- 
ness ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  black  substance,  resembling  in 
character  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye, 
obtained  from  the  so-called  ink  of  the  cuttle- 
fish. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  but  dissolves  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

me-lain'-6-type,  «.    [MELAROTYPE,] 

mel-a-leu'-ca,  «.  [Pref.  mela~,  and  Gr.  Aevfeoj 
(teukos)=  white.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtacese,  tribe  Lepto- 
spermeae.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves,  and  spikes  or 
heads  of  sessile,  yellowish,  purplish,  or  crim- 
son flowers,  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Australia.  The  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
Cajeputi,  when  distilled,  yield  a  liquid  volatile 
oiu  [CAJTJPUT.] 

mft'-am,  s.  [Eng.  meUlone),  and  amfmonia').'] 
Chem.  :  CgHgNii.  Is  obtained  from  the 
residue  left  on  heating  sulphocyanate  of 
ammonia.  The  residue  is  extracted  with 
potash  ley  ;  the  filtered  liquid  on  standing,  then 
yields  melam  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular 
powder.  It  is  resolved  into  melamine  and 
ammeline  by  prolonged  treatment  with 
caustic  potash,  according  to  the  equation  — 


elamiue        Ammellna. 

me-lam'-bo,  a.    [MALAHBO.] 

mel-am'-ine,  s.     [Eng.  melam  ;  suff.  -tns.J 

CA«m.;  C3H6N6=(C3N3)(NH2)s.    Tricyano- 
triamide.     A  crystalline  body,  obtained  by 


boiling  melam  with  potaauic  hydrate.  On 
cooling,  the  melamine  separates  out  in 
rhombic  octahedra.  It  is  slightly  soluble  In 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

*  niel  -am-pode,s.  [MELAUPODIUM.]  Black 
hellebore. 

"  Here  grown  melampode  every  where 
Ana  teribfcith,  good  for  gotes." 

Spetuer;  Shefjhtardt   Calender;  July. 

mei  am~po-di  e  -se,  s.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  me 
lampodifum);  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -eae.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Benecionidese. 

mei  am  po'-dx  um,    s.      [Gr.    p.eAof>.iro$to» 

(mclampodion),  from  fxe'Aaf  (melas),  neut.  >j.t\a.v 
(melan)  =  black,  and  iroStov  (podlon),  dirain.  of 
Trout  (pous),  gen.  iroSds  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melam- 
podieffl  (q.v.).  About  twenty  species  are 
known ;  they  are  from  tropical  America. 

m-jl-am'-pyr  in,  mei   am'-pyr-ite,  *. 

[Mod.  Lat.  mclampyr(um) ;  -in,  -ite.\ 
Chem.:  [Du LOOSE]. 

mcl-am'-pyr-ite,  a.    (MELAMPYRIN.] 

mcl -  am ' -  pyr -  um,  9.  [Or.  ftf  Aa^irupo* 
(nielampuron)  =  cow-wheat :  pref.  melau-,  and 
Gr.  irvpos  (puros)  =  wheat.] 

Bot. :  Cow-wheat ;  a  genus  of  Scrophulari- 
acefB,  tribe  Euphrasiese.  Calyx  tubular,  four- 
toothed  ;  corolla  personate,  the  upper  lip 
laterally  compressed  and  turned  back  at  the 
margin,  the  lower  trind  ;  capsule  oblong,  two- 
celled,  the  cells  one  to  two-seeded.  Distribu- 
tion, Europe  and  Temperate  Asia.  Known 
species  six.  Four,  Melampyrum  pratense,  M. 
sylvaticum,  M.  arvense,  and  M.  cristatum,  are 
British.  Cows  are  said  to  be  fond  of  M. 
pratense,  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the 
best  and  yellowest  butter  is  made  where  it 
is  abundant. 

mel-an-,  pref.    [MELANO-.] 

mei  -an-ac'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  melan-.  and  Gi, 
aim's  (aktis)  =  a  ray.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Elateridse  (q.v.)  from  the 
United  States.  The  larva  is  phosphorescent. 

me-liin'-a-gogue,  ».  [Fr.,  from  pref.  melan-t 
and  Or.  iyw-yo? (agogos)  =  driving,  leading  ;  ayta 
(ago)  —to  drive,  to  lead.]  A  medicine  having, 
or  supposed  to  have,  the  property  of  expelling 
black  bile  or  choler. 

mei  -  an  -  as'- phalt,  s.    [Pref.  melon-,  and 
Eng.  'asphalt  (q.v.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  ALBERTITE  (q.v.). 

mel'-an-ate,  ».    [Eng.  melan(ic);  suff.  -alt.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  melanic-acid  (q.v.). 
IT  Melanate  of  ammonium  is  produced  by 
digesting  melanic  acid  with  ammonia. 

mel'-an-chlore,  *.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr. 
xAwpo?  (chloros)  =  green  ;  Ger.  meianchlor.] 

Min. ;  A  blackish -green  mineral,  occurring 
on  tryphylite  (q.v.),  and  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  its  alteration.  It  contains  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  38'9  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3'87  ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  Found 
at  Ha  be  n  stein,  Bavaria. 

mel-an-cho'-li-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  form  of  disorder  of  the 
Intellect  often  preceding  mania,  characterized 
by  depression  and  melancholy,  and  often  a 
suicidal  tendency.  There  are  three  principal 
forms  :  Religious,  Hypochondriacal,  and  Noe- 
talgic.  The  latter,  better  known  as  home- 
sickness, frequently  occurs  amongst  soldiers 
and  emigrants. 

mel-an-cho'-lx  an,  s.  [Eng.  melancholy; 
-an.]  A  melancholic  (q.v.). 

t  meT-an-chol  Ic,    *  mei  an  chol  ike, 

a.  &  s.'  [Fr.  melancholique,  from  melancholia 
=  melancholy  (q.v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  mel- 
ancolico ;  Lat.  melancholicus,  from  Gr.  /i«A- 
ayx°Aueos  (melangcholikos).'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  melan- 
choly ;  depressed  in  spirits ;  affected  or  op- 
pressed with  gloom ;  dejected,  gloomy,  hypo- 
chondriac. 

"  She  thus  melstncholicke  did  ride. 
Chawing  the  cud  of  trriefe  and  inward  paine. 

Spmitr:  f.  Q.,  V.  vL  ™ 


b6y  ;  pout,  J6^rl  ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  bengh  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  Bin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist, 
•«ian,  -tian  =  snan.   -tion,  -«ion  =  shun  ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cioua,  -tlou*.  -sious  ^  shus.   -ble,  -^le»  &c.  =  bel, 


tag. 
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melancholily— melanism 


H  The  melancholic  temperament  is  character- 
ized by  black  hair,  black  or  hazel  eyes,  a  dark 
complexion,  leadeu  and  unhealthy  in  aspect  , 
pulse  slow  and  feeble.  It  is  the  weak  tem- 
perament of  the  melanous  variety  of  mankind. 

2.  Produced  by  or  arising  from  melancholy 
Or  depression  of  spirits  ;  suggestive  of  mel- 
ancholy ;   gloomy,    sad,    sombre,    mournful, 
depressing  :  as,  melancholic  strains. 

3.  Unhappy,  sad,  unfortunate,  causing  me- 
lancholy or  grief. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  affected  with  or  suffers  from 
melancholy  ;  a  hypochondriac. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind  ;  melancholy. 
"My  condition  .    .    .    will  very  well  Justify  th« 

melancholic  that  1  ooufea  to  you."  —  Clarendon  :  Hut, 
Ciwti  War. 

*  meT-an-Ch6l-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  melancholy; 
•If.]     In   a   melancholy,    sad,    or    dejected 
manuer. 

"Melanchol&y  Inclining  her  cheek  to  the  right 
baud.'  —  Ketfe  :  Monument*  of  \Vettmintter  (1683).  p.  Oi 

*  mel   an  Ch6l  I  ness,  *,    [Eng.  melancholy  ; 
•MM.]    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  melan- 
choly ;  a  disposition  to  melancholy. 

"  When  a  boy,  he  WH  playsome  enough  :  bnt  withall 
be  had  then  a  contemplative  mflnncholineu."— 
Aubrey  :  Account  of  Bobbet,  p.  000. 

*  mei-an-chd'-U-ottB,  *  znel-an-oo-U-ns, 

o.     [O.  Fr.  melancholieux.]    Mournful,  melan- 
choly. 

"  The  melancholias,  craxy  croon." 

Burnt  :  t  i-ntlt  to  Major  Logan. 

*  meT-an-ch6l-Ist,  s.      [Eng.  melancholy); 
-i«(.]    One  who  is  affected  with  or  disposed  to 
melancholy  ;  a  melancholic. 

"The  melancholitt  WM  afraid  to  lit  down  for  fear  of 
being  broken."—  QlanvilU  :  Eimy  4. 

1  mel   an  chdl  Ue,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  melan- 


A.  Intrans.  :  To  suffer  from  or  indulge  in 
melancholy  ;  to  be  melancholy. 

"They  .  .  .  are  ever  musing.  melandtotMttg.''—  Bur- 
ton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  88. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  melancholy  or  gloomy. 

•ncl  an  chol  y,  *  mel  an-col-le,  «.  A  a. 

[Fr.  melancholic,  from  Lat.  melancholia,  from 
Gr.  /xeAayxoAia  (melangcholia)  =  melancholy, 
from  fieAayx0*0*  (melangcholos)  =  jaundiced, 
filled  with  black  bile,  from  /J.«'AO\  (mtlas),  neut. 
fd\av  (melan)  =  black,  and  xoAij  (chole)  =  bile  ; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  melancolia.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  etymology  recalls  to  mind  the  view 
entertained  by  the  early  physicians  that  mel- 
ancholy madness  arose  from  the  predominance 
of  black  bile  in  the  physical  temperament. 
Its  original  meaning  is  melancholy  madness 
thus  produced. 

"  Their  property  of  melancholy,  whereby  men  become 
to  he  delirious  in  some  one  point,  their  Judgment  stand- 
Ing  untouched  ID  other*."—  Henry  More  :  Enthutuwi, 
fiiv. 

*  2.  Madness  in  general. 

8.  A  gloomy,  dejected  state  of  mind,  gener- 
ally habitual  or  of  long  continuance  ;  con- 
tinued depression  of  spirits  ;  sadness,  gloom. 

"  When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impressed  with  a 
•ense  of  calamity,  for  a  continuance,  and  the  Attention 
cannot  by  any  means  be  diverted  from  It,  the  subject 
la  in  a  state  of  melancholy,*—  Copan  :  On  the  Pattiont, 
|S.cb,iL 

H.  Pathol,  :  [MELANCHOLIA]. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Belonging  to  madness  produced,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  physicians,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  black  bile  in  the  physical  tem- 
perament. 

"  Luther's  conference  with  the  devil  might  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  nothing  but  a  melancholy  dream."— 
Chillinffmrth  :  Religion  of  Protettanti.  (Pref.) 

*  2.  Belonging  to  madness  in  general,  and 
not  simply  to  that    species  of  it  which  is 
characterized  by  depression  of  spirits   and 
suicidal  thoughts  ;  mad,  lunatic. 

"Some  melancholy  men  have  believed  that  elephants 
and  birds  and  other  creatures  have  a  language  whereby 
they  discourse  with  on*  another."—  KeynoUU:  Soul  i>f 
Mom.  ch.  xxxix. 

8.  Gloomy  ;  depressed  In  spirits  ;  dejected, 
•ad. 

"  All  Troy  then  move*  to  Priam's  court  again. 
A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  tram." 

P  ope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  rxlv.  U. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sadness  or 
melancholy;  mournful,  saddening. 


"Tls  past,  that  melancholy  dream  I 
Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore." 

Wordtworth  :  Poemt  of  the  Affection*. 


6.  Given  to  contemplation  ;  pensive. 

"  A  certain  music,  never  known  before, 
Here  lull'd  the  iwusive  melancholy  mind." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  40. 

6.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  appearance  ;  suggest- 
ive of  melancholy ;  sombre. 

7.  Calamitous,   afflictive ;    causing  grief  or 
sorrow  :  as,  a  nwlanciioly  accident. 

melancholy-gentleman,  *. 

Bot. :  Hesperis  tristis. 

*  melancholy-thistle,  *. 

Bot.  :  Cnicits  helenioules.  It  was  so  called 
because  prescribed  by  quacks  for  the  cure  of 
madness. 

mcl  an  chyme,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Or. 
Xv/Jios  (chumos)  =  juice  ;  Ger.  mtlaiicliyw,.} 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  a 
bituminous  substance  found  in  large  masses 
in  the  brown  coal  of  Zweifelsreuth,  near  Neu- 
kirchen,  Eger,  Bohemia.  It  yielded  the  com- 
pounds Melaneliite  and  Rochlederite  (q.v.). 

me'l-an-ci-nX-e'-i,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  melan- 
coni(um);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -el.] 

Bot. ;  A  sub-order  of  Fungals,  order  Conio- 
mycetes  or  Uredtnaceae.  They  grow  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  leaves  and  bark.  Their 
tubercles  sometimes  enlarge,  raise  up  the  epi- 
dermis, and  appear  in  groups  on  the  bark,  on 
which  also  the  closely  crowded  conceptacles 
form  blackish  patches. 

mel  an  co'-nl  um.  s.      [Pref.  melan-,  and 

Gr.  Kovia.  (koula)  —  dust.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Melanconiei  (q.v.).  The  conceptacle  is  mem- 
branous, bursting  Irregularly  at  the  summit; 
the  spores  oblong.  The  commonest  British 
species  is  Afelanconiumbicolor,  found  on  twigs 
of  birch. 

Mcl  anc-tho -nl-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Melancthon,  in  his  use  of  the  Aris- 
toteliau  philosophy. 

m<5  lan'-di-jf-a,  i.  [Gr.  /^Aa^pvoc  (melan- 
druon)= heart  of  oak,  ^<A*Fo'pvo?  (melandruos) 
.  =  dark  with  oak -leaves  :  pref.  melan-,  and 
Gr.  dpvc  (drug),  genit.  Spvot  (druos)  =  an  oak.] 
Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Melandryidee  (q.v.). 

mel  an  dry -I  dae,    mel- an- dry"- a -doe, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  melandry(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -Mice,  -adce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  section 
Heteromera,  and  the  sub-section  Trachelia  of 
Westwood.  They  inhabit  wood,  the  majority 
remaining  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  inhabit 
the  north  temperate  zone,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

mel-an-ell -ite,  s.    [HELANITB.] 

Min,  :  A  black  gelatinous  substance  re- 
maining after  the  separation  of  rochlederite 
from  melanchyme  by  dissolving  in  alcohol. 
Analysis  gave  :  carbon,  C7'14  ;  hydrogen,  4*79  ; 
oxygen,  28*07  =  100.  Rochleder  regards  it  as 
an  acid  related  to  ulmic  acid  (q.v.). 

mcl  an-cr'  pcs,  ».  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr. 
tpiria  (herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Melanerplnae  (q.v.).  The  colours  are  black, 
varied  with  white  and  red.  The  habits  grega- 
rious and  migratory.  In  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  there  is  a  piece  of  bark  iu  which 
Melanerpes  formidvorus  (Bed-headed  Wood- 
pecker) has  made  a  hole,  storing  it  with  acorns 
for  future  use. 

mcl  an-er-pi'-nte,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melan- 
erp(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Picidse  (Wood- 
peckers), established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The 
labial  ridge  of  the  bill  is  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  dorsal  ridge  and  the  margin.  Found 
in  America  only. 

mel  a-ne -slan,  a.  [Gr.  /i«Aa?  (meias)  = 
black",  and  iaj<ro*  (nesos)  =  an  island.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

"The  various  Polynesian  dialects  are  clearly  and 
closely  related  ;  the  Afflanetian  show  the  extreme  of 
dialectic  division."—  Whitney:  Life  4  Qrtieth  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  xil..  p.  S42. 


me  lange  (ge  as  *h),  ».  [Fr.)  A  mixture,  a 
medley. 

mel-an-hy-drite,  *.  [Pref.  melan-,  and 
Eng.  hydrite.] 

Min,  :  A.  velvet  to  brownish-black  variety 
of  palagouite  (q.v.),  found  in  the  form  of  irre- 
gular nodules  in  a  decomposed  igneous  tuff  at 
Schmelzerthal,  near  Honuef,  Rhine. 

me  -la'-nl-a,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  black  cloud.] 

'  Zool.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mela- 
niadae.  The  whorls  are  ornamented  with 
strut',  the  outer  lip  sharp,  aperture  oval, 
pointed  above  ;  operculum  sub-spiral.  One- 
hundred  and  sixty  species  are  distributed 
along  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  Europe,  India, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Known  species  :  thirty-four  recent,  ;ind 
twenty-five  fossil,  from  the  Tertiary. 

mcl  am'  a  das,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  nw- 
lania;  Lat."  I'um.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~(i)dce.] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods.  Shells  spiral,  turreted,  covered  with  a 
thick  dark-coloured  epidermis  ;  aperture  often. 
channelled  or  notched  In  front  ;  outer  lip 
simple  ;  operculum  horny,  spiral  to  their 
bases.  The  animal  has  a  broad,  retractile 
muzzle  ;  tentacles  wide  apart,  the  eye  stalks 
are  united;  foot  broad  and  short;  mantle- 
margin,  fringed  ;  tongue  long  and  linear. 
Mostly  viviparous,  and  all  fluviatile.  They 
are  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  Genera  Mt-laiiia,  1'aludumus, 
and  Melanopsis. 

me  la'-m  an,  «.  [MELANIA.]  An  individual 
of  the  family  Melaiiiadfe  (q.v.). 

me  Ian  -Ic,  *.  [Gr.  /«'A«  (melaa),  neut  ^e'Aar 
GMta»)KDtt6k;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The 
same  as  MELA.NOTIC  (q.v.); 

melanic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C^HgOg.  A  black  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  salicylide  of  potas- 
sium. It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline 
liquids. 

melanic  cancer,  5   [MELANOID-CAMCER.] 
melanic  deposit,  s. 
Pathol.  :  The  black   colouring  matter   de- 
posited from  the  blood  under  special  circum- 

stances.    [MELANOSIS.] 

m6l  an  -I  line,  «.  [Eng.  mel(am),  »nd  ani- 
line.} 


.  :  C1SH1,N3=N8^  C"        .     Carbod!- 

(HS 

phenyldfamlne.  An  oil  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dry  cyanogen  chloride  on  anhydrous 
aniline,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  resin- 
ous substance  with  caustic  potash.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  solidifies  to  a  beautiful 
crystalline  mass. 

mcl  a  nin,  «.  [Gr.  ficAapfo  (melania)  m 
blackness;  Eng.  sutf.  -in.] 

Chfm.  :  Pigmentum  nigrum.  The  black 
pigment  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  heavy  Mack 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  soluble  iu  potash  with  evolution  of  am- 
monia. 

mcl  a-  nip'-pe,  «.  [Gr.  pcAimviroc  (melanip- 
j>o*)  =  a  coal-bhwk  horse:  pref.  melan-,  and 
iiriro?  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  geometric  moths, 
family  Larentidie.  Melanippe  procellata  is  the 
Chalk  Carpet,  M.  montanata  the  Silver-ground 
Carpet,  and  M.  Jluctuata  the  Garden  Carpet  ; 
the  second  and  third  are  common. 

mcl  -an-ism,  s.    [Fr.  melanisme.] 

1.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human:  A  term  introduced  by  St.  Hilaire 
to  denote  the  change  of  coloration  of  the  skin 
in  which  the  pigment  is  of  a  deeper  hue,  and 
in  greater  quantity  than  natural. 

(2)  Animal  :  The  term  has  been  applied  a* 
the  converse    of  albinism,  occuring    in    the 
lower  animals. 

"  Throughout  lutertropical  America,  both  mtlanbm 
and  albinism  .  .  .  make  their  appearance  very  fre- 
quently in  warm-blooded  animals.  '—/V«cAard  .  Hot. 
ffiit.  of  Man,  p.  39. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  disease  producing  blackness  in 
plants. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  ^  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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el'-an-lte,  s.      [Or.  IU>UK  (melas),  genit. 
piAai-oc  (melanoi)  =  black  ;  8uft  -tie  (Jtfi».).] 


mel' 


ifin.  :  A  black  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.)  ;  a 
lime-iron  garnet  in  which  the  protoxides  are 
almost  wholly  lime.  Dana  includes  most  of 
the  black  garnet  in  his  group  andradite  (q.v.), 
but  excludes  that  from  Arendal,  Norway, 
referring  it  to  the  magnesia-alumina  garnet 
group,  for  which  he  adopts  the  name  of 
pyrope. 

mil  an-it'-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  melange)  ;  -if.]  Be- 
lating  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  mel- 
anite (q.v.> 

m81-an-o-,m<Sl-an-,j»T/.  [Or.  ;iA«  (ados), 

genit,  IU'AOMK  (melanos)  =  black.]     (For  def. 
see  etym.) 

mel  an-o-ce'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Or. 
iriJToe  (ketos)  =  a  sea-monster,  with  reference 
to  the  extraordinary  shape  of  the  species.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  family  Pediculati.  Head  and  body 
compressed;  head  very  large,  mouth  exceed- 
ingly wide,  vertical.  Byes  very  small  Skin 
•mooth.  The  spinous  dorsal  reduced  to  a 
single  filament  on  the  head  Soft  dorsal  and 
anal  short  ;  no  ventrals.  Two  species  known 
from  the  Atlantic,  Melanocetns  btepinosus  and 
It.  Johnsonii,  at  depths  from  800  to  1,800 
fathoms. 

me  14n'-&-clrfn,  «.    [Fr.  melanochine,  from 

pref.  melano-,  and  chinine  =  quinine.  (Littre.)] 

Chem.  :  The   name   given  to  the  product 

formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  chlorine 

on  quinine. 

mel-a-no-chrd'-i,  «.  pL    [Gr.  u«Aapo<poo<: 

(melanochroos)  =  black-coloured,  bronzed  ;  /»€- 

Aac  (melas),  genit.  p<Aa-/oc  (melanoi)  =  black, 

and  xpoi)  (chroi)  =  a  colour.] 

Anthrop.  :  (See  extract). 

"  West  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  chief  mass  of  the 

Xanthochrol.  and  north  of  the  Sahara,  la  a  broad  belt 

of  land,  shaped  like  a  >-.    Between  the  forks  of  the 

>-  lies  the  Mediterranean,  the  stem  of  It  la  Arabia.  .  .  . 

The  people  inhabiting  the  area  thus  roughly  sketched 

have,  like  the  Xanthochroi,  prominent  noses,  pale 

•kins,  and  wavy  hair,  with  abundant  beards  ;  but,  un- 

like them,  the  hair  is  black  or  dark,  and  the  eyes 

usually  so.    They  may  thence  be  called  the  Mela.no. 

chroi  .  .  .  They  are  known  as  Kelts,  Iberians,  Etrus- 

cana.  Romans,  Pelasglana,  Berbers.  Semites.    The  ma- 

jority of  them  are  long-headed,  and  of  smaller  stature 

than  the  XanthochroL"—  Biurfe».-(M<io««i(m3),n.ui. 


a  no  chro'-ic,  a.  [MELANOCHROI.]  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  the  Helanochroi 
(q.v.). 

"The  IftlanotAroic  or  dark  stock  of  Europe."—  Hux- 

Ify:  Criti'jHri  (1378),  p.  180. 

mel  an  o  Chrd'  ite,  s.    [Pref.  melano-;Gr. 
xpoa  (chroa)  =  colour,  and  suff  -He  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PH-ENICOCHROITE  (q.v  ). 

mel-a  noV-i-mous,  a.  [Or.  u«Aas  (melas), 
genit.  ucAaroc  (melanos)  —  black,  and  Koftij 
(kome)  —  hair.]  Black  -haired  ;  having  very 
dark  or  black  hair. 

mel  an-o-gil  lie,  a  [Pref.  melano-  and 
Eng.  gallic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

melanogallic  acid,  » 
Chtm.  :  [METAOALLIC-ACID]. 

mel'-a-noid,  a.  [Or.  u.Aas  (melas),  genit. 
/jeAni/of  (melanos)  =  black,  and  eT£oc  (eidos)  = 
form,  appearance.]  Havingablackappearaiice. 

mclanold-cancer,  s. 
Pathol.  :  Black  cancer  ;  a  medullary  cancer 
(  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  black  pigment. 
Called  also  melanotic  or  melanic  cancer. 

me  Ian  6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  melano-  and  Or.  Artos 
(lilhos)  =•=  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  black  opaque  mineral  having  a 
dark-green  streak.  Hardness,  2  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'69. 
Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  85-36  ;  alumina,  4-49  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  23-20  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
S5-18;  soda,  1-86;  water,  10-24.  Near  hisin- 
gerite  in  composition  (q.v.).  Found  encrust- 
ing the  sides  of  a  fissure  at  Milk-Row  quarry, 
near  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

mel-a-no'-ma,  «.    [MELANOSIS.] 

mel  -  a  -  no'  -  nna,  s.  [Pref.  melcm-,  »nd  Gr. 
ow>5  (ones)  =  (1)  an  ass,  (2)  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  perhaps  the  hake.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Gadidee,  founded  on  a 
single  specimen  dredged  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  a  depth  of  1,975  fathoms.  Head  and 
body  rather  compressed,  covered  with  cycloid 


boil, 


scales  of  moderate  size  ;  tail  long  and  tapering, 
no  caudal.  Villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer 
and  palatine  bone.  Short  anterior  dorsal,  the 
second  extending  to  the  end  of  tail  ;  anal  of 
similar  length.  Ventrals  composed  of  several 
rays.  Bones  soft  and  flexible.  This  genus  is 
one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Challenger 
expedition.  (Giinther.) 

mel-a-nop'-a-thjf,  s.  [Or.  uc'Aat  (melas) 
neut.  /ie'Aav  (metan)  =  black,  and  ratfoc  (pa- 
thos) =  suffering,  an  affection.] 

1'athol.  :  A  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  in 
the  augmentation  of  black  pigment,  generally 
in  patches.  The  discolouration  may  vary 
from  mere  duskiness  to  the  deepest  tint  of 
blackness. 

mel-an-o-phlo'-fcite,  s.  [Pref.  melnw-  and 
Gr.  <j>Aey«o-«<u  (phlegesthai)  =  to  be  burnt] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  In 
minute  cubes,  with  cubic  cleavage.  Hardness, 
6*5  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  2*04  ;  colour,  light-brown  or 
colourless  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Compos.  :  silica, 
86-29  ;  sulphuric  acid,  7-2  ;  water,  2'86  ;  stron- 
tia,  2-8.  Turns  black  when  heated  before  the 
blowpipe,  hence  the  name.  Regarded  as  an 
impure  form  of  silica  of  possibly  pseudo- 
morphic  origin.  Found  in  individual  crystals 
or  as  a  drnsy  crust  on  sulphur,  celestine,  and 
caldte,  at  Girgenti,  Sicily. 

mel-an-op'-sls,  «.  [Pref.  mtlan-  and  Gr. 
o<pK\opsis)  —  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods,  family  Melaniadae.  The  last  whorl  is 
elongated  ;  the  spire  is  short  and  pointed, 
inner  lip  thickened;  operculnm  sub-spiral. 
Twenty  species  are  known,  from  Spain, 
Austria,  Asia  Minor,  and  New  Zealand. 

mel  a  nor  rhce  a,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and 
Or.  pe'u  (rhed)  =  to  flow.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Auacardiacepc.  Melanor- 
rhaza  usitata,  or  usitatissima,  a  nne  tree,  a 
hundred  feet  high,  called  in  parts  of  Burrnah 
Theetsee  or  Kheu,  is  the  varnish  tree  of  Mata- 
ban  or  of  Burmah.  The  thick  greyish  fluid  of 
the  tree  is  an  excellent  anthelmintic.  The 
wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  used  in  the  East 
for  the  handles  of  tools,  anchor  stocks,  rail- 
way sleepers,  gun  stocks,  &c. 

mSl-an-d-rid'-cr-lte,  ».  [Pref.  melano-  and 
Eng  iiderite  (q.v.)  =  iron.] 

Afin.  .*  Amorphous,  compact.  Hardness, 
4-5  ;  sp.  gr.  8-391  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resin- 
ous ;  colour,  black  ;  streak,  brownish  to  brick- 
red  ;  gelatinizes  with  acids.  Supposed  to  be 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  but  regarded  by  some  mineralogists 
as  limonite  (q.v.),  the  silica  being  an  im- 
purity. Found  at  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

mel  a  no'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  (i«*amo-«  (melanSsis) 
-  a  becoming  black.] 

Pathol.  :  An  organic  affection,  in  which  the 
tissue  of  the  parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a 
melanic  deposit,  into  a  black,  hard,  homo- 
geneous substance,  near  which  ulcers  or  cavi- 
ties may  form.  This  morbific  change  affects 
the  lungs  particularly.  It  is  also  met  with 
In  the  liver  and  areolar  texture.  Melanosis 
of  the  lungs  (or  melanoma)  constitutes  one  of 
the  species  of  phthisis  of  Bayle  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species  during  life.  Four  varieties  of  true  me- 
lanosis  have  been  described.  (Dunglison.) 

^  Spurious  melanasis  may  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  carbonaceous  matter,  from 
the  action  »f  chemical  agents,  or  from  the 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

me-lan  -6-sperm,  s.    [MELANOSPERME*.] 

Bot.  :  An  algal  belonging  to  the  division 
Melanospermete  (q.v.). 


S-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  pref.  melano-,  and  Gr.  o-ire'p/ia  (sperma)— 
a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions  or 
sub-orders  of  Algte,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  dark  olivaceous  spores.  It  consists  of 
plants  of  a  light  or  dark  olive  colour  ;  the 
fronds  compact  and  cellular,  or  formed  of 
jointed  filaments.  The  fruit  is  either  external 
in  patches,  or  in  distinct  cysts  sunk  in  the 
frond.  Impregnation  by  minute  spermato- 
zoids,  produced  in  distinct  antheridia.  It 
contains  the  higher  sea  weeds,  the  Fucacere, 
Laminariacese,  Ac. 


mel  an  o  te   Itite,  «.      [Fref.    melano-   and 
Gr.  •fijjECii'  (tekein)  =  to  melt.] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  presenting  cleav- 
age in  two  directions.  Hardness,  6*5  ;  sp.  gr. 
5*73;  lustre,  resinous ;  colour  black  to  blackish- 
gray.  Dichroic,  presenting  bottle-green  and 
red-brown  colours.  Compos.  :  silica,  17'22 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  22-81 ;  protoxide  of  lead, 
58'42;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0*57;  mag* 
nesia,  0'33  ;  potash,  0'18  ;  soda,  0-33 ;  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Pb^  [Feg]  SiaOj.  Occurs 
at  Longban,  Wennland,  Sweden ;  associated 
with  hyalotekite,  ganomalite,  and  other 
minerals. 

mel  an  d-th&ll-ite,  «.     [Pref.  melano-  and 
Gr.  loAAo-;  (thallos)  =  a  young  shoot.] 

Min.  :  A  chloride  of  copper  found  in  th« 
crater  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  in  1870. 

mel-%-n*5t'-Ic,  a.     [MELANOSIS.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  Melanosis  (q.v.). 


melanotic  -  cancer,    «. 

CANCER.] 


[MELAN01D- 


me-lan'-S-type,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Photog. :  A  process  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  black  ground  of  varnished  sheet-iron 
supporting  the  collodion  which  receives  the 
picture.  (Sometimes  written  Melainotype.) 

mel  a  nous,  o.  [Gr.  nt\a.v-  (melan-"),  stem 
of  jueAac  (melas)  =  black  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OK*.) 
A  word  introduced  by  Dr.  Pritchard  as  an 
equivalent  for  "  brunette." 


"As  we  know  no  expression  In  English  precisely 
Correspondent  to  these  terms  (blonde  and  brunette), 
I  have  adopted  those  of  xanthous  and  titelrtiioiu  aa 


distinguishing    terms."— Pritchard :    Jiat.    Hi*,    of 
Han.  p.  78. 

mel  a  nox  y  Ion,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
^vAoc  (xubill)  =  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CeesalpinieaR,  tribe  Am- 
herstieee.  The  wood  or  bark  of  Mflanoxylon 
Braiina,  a  large  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  has 
a  reddish-brown  colouring  matter. 

mel-iin'-ter-ite,  s.  [Lat.  melanteria  of  Pliny ; 
Gr.  jxeAai-njpia  (melanteria,)  =  a  black  metallic 
dye,  ink  ;  Fr.  mektnterie.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  salt  originating  in  the 
decomposition  of  marcasite  or  pyrites  (q.v.) 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture. 
Rarely  crystallized,  except  artificially,  but 
occurs  in  fibrous,  stalactitic,  and  stalagmitic 
forms.  Hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  1-832;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  various  shades  of  green ; 
taste,  astringent  and  metallic.  Brittle.  Solu- 
ble in  water.  Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  28*8 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  25*9 ;  water,  45-3  =  100. 
Formula,  FeOSO3  +  7HO.  Used  in  dyeing, 
tanning,  and  in  the  making  of  ink  and  Prus- 
sian blue. 

meT  anth,  s.     [MELANTHIUM.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Melanthacefe  (q.v.). 

mel-an  tna  -CO-SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  metan- 
th(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -aceai.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Liliales.  It  consists  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  or 
fibrous  rooted  plants,  stemless  or  with  a  stem ; 
calyx  and  corolla  both  petaloid,  white,  green, 
or  purple,  in  six  pieces  or  cohering  into  a 
tube ;  stamens  six ;  anthers  turned  outwards; 
ovary  three-celled,  many-seeded ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar.  The  species  are  widely  diffused,  but  are 
most  common  in  temperate  climes.  Known 
genera  30,  species  130.  Tribes  Veratrese,  Uvu- 
lareic,  and  Colchiceie.  (Lindley.)  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considers  Colchicese  a  tribe  of  Lilia- 
ceas. 

mel  an  tha  96  ous  (  i  oeonsas  shua),  o. 
[Mod.  Lat.  meluntluKety) ;  Eng.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Melan- 
thacese  (q.v.). 

me  Ian  thl  um, ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  M«*<"-9io-> 

(melanthien)  =  Nigella  sativa.    This  is  not  the 
modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mel- 
anthacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  Cape  bulbs, 
with  yellow  or  pinkish  flowers. 

mel'  a  niire,  mel-a-niir  -us,  s.  [Gr.  M<*« 
(melds),  genit.  ^(Aai-oc  (melama)  =  black,  and 
oupa  (aura)  =  a  tail ;  Fr.  melanure.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  fish,  a  species  of  Spams  or 
Gilt-head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


ft  ;  pltlt,  Jtffc-1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohln,  ben-ph. ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  L 
-tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -don  -  shim ;  -tion,  -ylon  -  -inon.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bet  del. 
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melanurenic— moiesitose 


mel  an  u  ren  ic,  a.  (Pref.  melon-,  and 
Eug.  urenic.}  (See  the  compound). 

melanurenic  acid,  ».    (AMMELIDE.) 

mel  a  phyrc  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Pref.  nula-,  and 
Gr.  <i>updu)  (phurad),  «^vpbj  (phurd)  =  to  mix.] 

Petroi. :  A  petrological  species  or  group  of 
species  akin  both  to  basalt  and  to  diabase. 
Lyell  says  that  it  is  quite  indistinguishable 
in  external  appearance  from  basalt,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  so  heavy,  dark,  or  compact,  does  not 
contain  so  much  oliviue,  but  has  more  silica 
and  alumina,  with  less  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
ami  magnesia.  Rutley  thinks  it  has  more 
affinity  to  basalt  than  to  diabase,  and  is  not 
sure  that  it  is  distinct.  Rosenbusch  regards 
it  as  closely  related  to  or  identical  with  olivine 
diabase.  Allport  thinks  it  a  partially  altered 
•dolerite.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  and  consists  of 
.plagiuclase,  augite,  olivine,  iron,  magnetite, 
or  titaniferous  iron,  and  delessite,  or  chloro- 
phceite.  It  is  of  Palaeozoic  age.  The  Rowley 
Hills  in  Staffordshire,  commonly  known  as 
Rowley  Ragstone,  are  melaphyre. 

mel   a  rb   pa,  mel   la  ro-sa,  •.    [IUL 

melu  =  an  apple,  and  rosa,  =  a  rose.] 
Hurt. :  A  variety  of  Citrus  Limetta. 

t  mel  -as,  s.    [Or.  M«Aas  (me/as)  =  black.] 

1'u.ihul. :  A  name  for  a  kind  of  leprosy  of  a 
deep  black  colour. 

me  las  ma,  s.    [Or.  fuA<urM<K  (mtlasmoe)  =  a 
blackening,  especially  from  mortification.] 
Pathology : 

1.  A  black  spot  or  ecchymosis  occurring  on 
the  l»wer  extremities,  especially  in  old  people. 

2.  A  skin  disease,  analogous  to  chloasma, 
differing  from  it  only  in  the  dark  colour  of 
the  morbid  pigment.     An  affection  of  the 
kin.l  is  seen  in  Paris,  in  old  persons,  espe- 
cially in  females,  who  sit  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
It  is  common  also  in  Ireland  among  the  poor, 
•where  turf  fires  are  used,  and  is  there  called 
the  "trouts,"    possibly   from  the   speckled 
appearance  of  the  skin. 

mel-a-so  ma,  s.  [Pref.  mcla-,  and  Or.  <mpa 
(soma)  =  the  body.] 

Etiiom. :  The  first  group  of  Latrei'.le's  He- 
terouiera  (q.v.).  The  name  has  reference  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  insects.  Chief  genera : 
Pimelia,  Blaps,  and  Tenebrio  (q.v.> 

*  me-las'-ses,  s.  [Fr.  mf lease;  Ital.  melaaa, 
from  Lat.  mel  =  honey.]  The  same  as  Mo* 
LASSES  (q.v.). 

me  las' -Bio,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  metopes);  -te.J 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  molasses. 

mclasslc  acid,  .-•. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  glucose 
with  caustic  alkalis.  On  dissolving  the  mass 
In  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
melassic  acid  is  deposited  in  flocks.  Insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

«nc  las  -to  ma,  a.  [Pref.  melo-,  and  Or.  o-riua 

(st>. ma)  =  a  mouth.     So  named  because  the 
fruit  of  one  species  stains  the  mouth  black.] 

1M. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melas- 
tome&s,  and  the  order  Melastomaccee.  The 
species  are  numerous.  They  are  from  Asia, 
•and  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  islands.  The  leaves 
•of  Afelaetoma  malabathrica  are  given  in  diar- 
rhuea,  dysentery,  Ac. 

me  las-to-ma'-9e-8B,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  or 
Or.  mr.lastcrm(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ocece.] 
Hot. :  Melastomads.  An  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  leaves  opposite, 
undivided,  entire,  undotted,  and  with  several 
ribs  running  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Flowers  terminal,  usually  thyrsoid ;  calyx 
four,  five,  or  six-lobed,  forming  cavities  con- 
taining the  young  anthers,  which  curve  down- 
wards ;  petals  four,  five,  or  six ;  stamens 
•usually  twice  as  many  more,  rarely  equal  to 
•them  in  number ;  ovary  with  several  cells ; 
ovules  definite  or  indefinite,  style  on  stigma 
simple;  fruit  dry  or  succulent.  The  metro- 
polis of  the  order  is  in  tropical  America,  a 
number  are  from  the  East  Indies,  others  from 
tropical  Africa,  Australia,  &c.  Known  genera 
165,  species  2,000(7).  Tribes,  Melastomew, 
-Astroniese,  Kibessese,  Memecyleaj,  and  Mou- 
ririeae.  (Llndley.) 

me -las-to-ma'-je  ous  (nr  ceoua  as  shus), 

a.    [Mod.  Lat.  nieUistomace((e)  ;  Eng.  -ous.  ] 


Hot. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  natural 
order  Melastomauece  (q.v.). 

me  las  to  mad^,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  mela- 
«to«i(a)  (q.v.)  ;  Eny.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Melastoniaceffi  (q.v.). 

mel  as-tom'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mela- 
ttom(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  miff,  -an.} 

Sot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Melas- 
tomaceffi  (q.v.). 

Mel  chis-I  dl  clan,  Mel-ohiz  e  do  - 
Clan,  s.  [Eng.  MelcMzedelc,  from  the  Heb. 
fn:f31»  (Malki-ixdheq)  =  King  of  righteous- 
ness ;  -tan.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  a  «ect  of  heretics  in  the 
third  century  who  affirmed  Melchizcdec  was 
the  power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ;  and 
that  he  sustained  the  office  of  an  intercessor 
for  angels  in  heaven  as  Christ  did  for  men  on 
earth.  (Mosheim.) 

Mel  chitc,  a.  &  t.  [Heb.  ^?J  (mttek)  =  'a 
king,  a  ruler.] 

A.  At  adj. :   Pertaining  to  the    body  of 
Greek  Christians  described  under  B. 

"  The  Melehile  ralldous  follow  the  rule  at  tit.  Bull, 
with  raodlnoatioaft^-jbwll  *  Arnold:  Cat*.  Diet., 
p.  £70. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

EccUs.  <t  Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  Royalists  ;  a  name 
given  to  those  Greek  Christians  in  the  East, 
who,  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth 
General,  A.  n.  451)  remained  orthodox,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Byzantine  Court.  As 
they  followed  Constantinople  at  this  juncture, 
in  remaining  in  communion  with  the  West,  so 
they  cast  in  their  lot  with  that  patriarchate 
when  the  Greek  schism  took  place.  In  1688 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  returned  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  and  since  then  the  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  have 
also  submitted.  This  prelate  is  chosen  by  the 
bishops  of  the  patriarchate,  but  the  election 
must  be  examined  and  approved  by  Propa- 
ganda, and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  The 
bishops  may  be  chosen  from  the  unmarried 
secular  clergy.  The  latter  may  continue  to 
live  as  married  men,  if  married  before  re- 
ceiving orders.  The  Melchites  retain  their 
own  rites,  and  in  1866  their  number  was  esti- 
mated at  about  35,000.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

[MONOPHYSITES.] 

"  The  MflcMUt,  or  those  who  followed  the  oplnioni 
of  the  Greek  Church."— Uotluim :  KcaUt.  Bat.  led. 
1861).  p.  955. 

Mel-chfz  e-de  -clan,  i.    [MKLCHISIDICIAH.] 

mel'-der,  *.  [Icel.  meldr  =  flour  or  corn  in 
the  mill ;  mala  =  to  grind.]  Corn  or  grain  of 
any  kind  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  ;  the 
quantity  of  corn  or  meal  ground  at  one  time. 

[MEAL.] 

"Ilka  ma,ler.  wf  the  miller. 
Thou  aat  u  l&iig  as  tliou  had  siller. " 

Uurru  :  Turn  O'SluMtr. 

*  mele,  ».    [MEAL] 

mel-S-a'-grl-da,  t.  rf.  [Lat.  meleagr(ui)  = 
a  Guiuea-lowl ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.. :  Turkeys  ;  in  tome  classifications  a 
family  of  Oallinee,  or  game-birds.  It  includes 
but  one  genus,  Meleagris  (q.v.). 

mel-e-a-gri'-na,  t.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lit. 
meleagris  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Pearl-oyster ;  a  genus  of  bivalves, 
family  Aviculidae ;  valves  flattish  and  nearly 
equal  in  size,  gills  equal  and  crescent-shapoi, 
foot  finger-like  and  grooved.  Fjiund  in  Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Swan 
River.  The  shells  of  this  genus  yield 
Mother-o* -pearl  (q.v.),  and  the  pearls  found  in 
Meleagrina  margaritifera  are  prized  for  their 
beauty  and  perfection. 

mel-e-argri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mekagrljts) ; 
fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Phasianidfe,  em- 
bracing two  genera,  Numida  (Guinea-fowl) 
and  Meleagris  (Turkey). 

mel-e-a'-gri»,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  Guinea-fowl, 
from  Gr.  MeAe'aypor  (Melearjros)  —  the  son  of 
(Eneus,  and  one  of  the  combatants  at  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt.  It  is  fabled  that  his 
sisters  were  changed  into  guinea-fowl,  whence 
the  scientific  name  of  the  genus.] 

Ornith. :  Turkey ;  a  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  family  Meleagridee,  or  the  sub- 


family Meleagrinsj.  They  are  the  largest 
birds  of  the  order  in  which  they  belong. 
Head  naked,  witli  wattles  or  folds  of  bright 
coloured  skin,  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  breast, 
plumage  more  or  less  metallic.  Three  species 
are  known  :  the  Common  Turkey,  Meleaoris 
gallofm'o,  domesticated  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere ;  M.  jt/~ejric«»a,  the  Mexican 
Turkey ;  and  if.  ocellatu,  the  Ocellated  Turkey 
[TUKKEY.] 

me  lee  (as  ma-la ),  >.  [Fr. ;  prop,  the  fern. 
sing,  of  the  i>a.  par.  of  mtler  =  to  mix  ;  O.  Fr. 
mesler.]  A  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  those 
engaged  are  mixed  up  in  one  confused  mass 
or  body  ;  a  scuffle,  an  affray.  [MEDDLE,  MED- 
LEY.] 

mel- e-guet -ta   (gu   as    gw),  s.     [MALA- 

GUETTA.] 

me  le  na,  s. 


mel   ene,  «.    [Lat.  mel  =  honey;  Eng.  suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem. :  CjpHgn.  Paraffm  of  Wax.  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  by  subjecting  bees'  wax  to 
dry  distillation,  and  afterwards  purifying  by 
reerystalliration  from  boiling  ether.  Melene 
forms  white  scales,  melting  at  62",  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  of  specific  gravity  '89.  It  boils 
at  370°  to  880*,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  in 
ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

me'  lea,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Zool. :  Badger  :  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Melidse  (q.v.).  Ueles  terns  (or  vulguris) 
Is  the  largest  of  the  Indigenous  British  mam- 
mals.   The  Siffleur  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  M.   labradorteus,  and  the  lndiuu 
badger  M.  collaris.    [BADGER.] 

2.  Palosont. :  Remains,   probably  referable 
to  Meles  taxus,  have  been  found  in  Post  Ter- 
tiary deposits  in  Europe. 

Mel  -8-te, ».    [Gr.  =  care,  attention.) 
Astrun.  :  [ASTEROID,  47]. 

M6  le  -tian,  a.  &  t.    [See  def.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  either  of  the   ecclesiastics, 
named  Meletius,  mentioned  below. 

"  The  Meletian  schismatics  joined  the  Arlane  m  all 
their  persecution  of  Athauaslus."— Addit  *  Arnold: 
Ctltfi.  Diet.,  p.  671. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  adherents  of  either 
of  the  ecclesiastics  mentioned  below. 

"  From  this  tune  uiauj  of  the  MtMiani  embrseed 
the  oplniom  of  Arius."— JfotMm  :  Acclti.  But.  (ed. 
Bcldl.  p.  150. 

Mclctlan  schism,  ». 

Eccles.  £  Church  History  : 

1.  A  schism  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
Melutius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thehaid, 
and  lasting  from  A.D.  304  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.     Its  proximate  cause  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.    By  some  writers,  it  is 
said  that,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
Meletius  ordained  priests  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  diocese.    Other  writers  attribute  the 
rise  of  the  schism  to  a  dispute  between  Mele- 
tius and  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).    According 
to  Athanasius,   Meletius   sacrificed   to  idols 
during  the    persecution ;   but   Hefele    is   of 
opinion  that  Athanasius  must  have  been  misled 
by  a  false  report,  as  Eplphauius  speaks  of 
Meletius   in  terms  of  commendation.      The 
Council  of  Nice  (A.D.   325)  dealt  with    the 
matter,  but  the  Meletians  managed  to  evadeg 
to  a  great  extent,  the  conditions  imposed  on 
them. 

2.  A  schism  arising  from  the  deposition  of 
St.  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.    It  lasted 
from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  fourth  to  the 
beginning  of   the  fifth  century.      (Addis  & 
Arnold.) 

*  melo  -tide,  ».    [Mid.  Eug.  melt  -  meal,  and 
tide,}    Meal-time. 

meT  S-tln,  s.    [From  Lat.  mel  =  honey,  from 
the  colour  of  the  crystals.) 

Chem. :  C*0Hi4Og.  A  substance  produced 
together  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  rutin.  It  forms  yellow  crystals  which  act 
on  polarised  light,  and  reduce  potassio-cutris 
tartrate. 

me  lez  i-tose,  s.      [Fr.  mileze  =  the  larch- 
tree  ;  sntf.  -itose  (Chem.).~\ 
Chem. :  C^H^On.    A  sugar  discovered  in 


fete,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p»t 
or.  wore,  wol£  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  o»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


melia— melinite 
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the  manna  of  Briangnn,  an  exudation  from 
the  young  shoots  of  the  larch.  It  forms  very 
nnall,  short,  hard,  shining  crystals  resembling 
those  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  about  as  sweet  as 
glucose,  and  possesses  dextro-rotation,  [a]  — 
94-r.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
hi  alcohol,  and  is  scarcely  altered  by  caustic 
alkalis  or  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

mel  I  a,  ».  [Or.  (j«Ai'a  (melia)  •=  the  ash-tree, 
which  one  of  the  species  resembles  in  foliage.) 
Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meliete, 
»nd  the  order  Meliacea?  (q.v.).  Calyjc,  flve- 
cleft;  petals,  five  linear;  stamens,  ten,  the 
filaments  combined  into  a  tube  ;  drupe  fleshy, 
five-celled,  each  cell  with  one  or  two  seeds. 
Species  few,  chiefly  from  India.  Melia  Aze- 
darach  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  China  and 
the  north  of  India,  but  has  been  carried  into 
most  warm  countries.  It  lias  bipinnate  leaves 
and  bunches  of  lilac-coloured,  fragrant  flowers, 
•whence  it  has  been  called  the  Persian  lilac. 
In  Bermuda,  &c.,  it  is  termed  the  Pride  of 
India  tree,  in  parts  of  India  the  Hill  Margoza, 
in  New  Zealand  the  White  Cedar.  Other 
names  are  the  Common  Bead-tree,  the  Holy 
Tree,  and  the  False  Sycamore.  It  is  from  thirty 
to  lifty  feet  high.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are 
applied  as  a  poultice  in  India  to  relieve  ner- 
vous headaches.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
used  internally  and  externally  in  leprosy  and 
scrofula.  The  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nau- 
seous, is  used  in  America  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Of  other  Bast  Indian  species,  one,  if.  Amdi- 
ruchta,  sometimes  called  Axadiraohta  indica, 
is  the  Neein-tree  (q.v.). 

m«-I-a'-9S-a>,J.p!.  [Mod.  Lat.  m«K(a);Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ocece.] 

Sot.  :  Meliads,  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Kutales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves,  as  a  rule,  alter- 
nate, simple,  or  pinnate,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  loosely  aggregated;  sepals  three,  four, 
or  five,  more  or  less  cohering ;  petals  four  or 
five,  united  at  the  base,  or  even  tubular; 
stamens  twice  as  many;  filaments  united  in  a 
tube  ;  disc  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup  ; 
ovary  with  five,  four,  three,  or  two,  or,  occa- 
sionally, with  ten  to  twelve  cells ;  style,  one  ; 
stigmas  distinct  or  combined ;  fruit  berried, 
drupaceous,  or  capsular,  often  one-celled. 
The  order  has  an  affinity  to  the  Aurantiacese. 
Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Known  genera,  thirty  -three ;  species, 
150  ;  tribes,  Meliese  and  Trichiliase. 

mel  1  ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meli((i) ;  Eng.  sun*. 
-ad.] 

Sot.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Meliaccte  (q.v.). 

mel  I  an'-thus,  s.  [Or.  /iMt  (meli)  =  honey, 
and  artfos  (unthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllacese.  The  leaves 
are  unequally  pinnate,  the  flowers  in  clusters, 
the  calyx  generally  purple,  the  petals  shorter 
than  the  sepals,  the  stamens  four.  Small 
trees  from  the  Cape.  The  flowers  of  Melian- 
thus  major,  a  Cape  species,  are  so  full  of  honey 
that  the  natives  supply  themselves  with  it  by 
simply  shaking  the  tree. 

mel  I  be  an,  mel  I  boo  -an,  a  [Named 
after  Meliboeus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Virgil's  first  Eclogue.] 

Khet.  it  Poetry  :  Alternating,  alternate ;  al- 
ternately responsive. 

mol  i-Dce  a,  ».  [Gr.  M.Atfoia  (Meliboia)  = 
a  maritime  town  in  Thessaly,  now  Kastri.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods,  family  Tritoniada1  (q.v.). 

*  mcl'  ic,  a.  [Gr.  pe AIKOS  (melikos),  from  ne'Aos 
(melos)  —  a  song.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
song ;  lyric. 

meT-Io,  s.    [MELICA.]    (See  the  compound.) 
mellc  grass,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  lielica. 

Blcl'-i  ca,  s.  [From  Ital.  meliga,  melliga  = 
(1)  maize,  (2)  millet,  the  latter  of  which  this 
genus  resembles  in  tho  sweet  taste  of  its  pith.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festuceee, 
family  Bromidse.  The  spikelets  are  rounded  on 
the  back  and  awnless.  Empty  glumes,  two, 
sub-equal  ;  flower  glumes,  live  to  seven, 
nerved  ;  palea  two-nerved  ;  fruit,  oblong, 
terete.  From  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
countries ;  known  species  twenty ;  two  are 
British,  Melica  nutans  and  Af.  unijlora. 


me  llc'-er-i»,  s.  [Gr.  p«Aun)pi'$  (melikerij\ 
from  ptAi  (mtli)  =  honey,  and  icijpos  (Iciroi)  = 
wax.] 

PaOiaL  :  An  encysted  tumour  filled  with  a 
substance  resembling  houey. 

me  lic'-er-ous,  rc.  [Eng.,  &c.  mdltxriis);  adj. 
suff.  -otw.]  Having  the  characters  of  meli- 
ceris  :  as,  a  melicerous  tumour. 

mel  I^oV  ta,  ».  [Or.  MtAucf'pnr;  (Mellkrrte*), 
a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino  metamorphosed 
into  a  marine  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Paleemon.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Floscula- 
ridse.  Melicerta  ringens  is  a  beautiful  species, 
frequently  found  on  water-plants,  especially 
on  Potumogntan  crispua.  The  rotary  organs 
are  four-lohed,  and  the  bodies  are  each  in  a 
tubular  cavity. 

mel  i-cer'-tum,  s.    [MELICERTA.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Hydroida,  sub-order  Cam- 
panularia,  family  Thaumantidfe.  The  liell  is 
short  and  broad  at  the  margin,  and  lias  a 
crowd  of  irregular  filiform  tentacles. 

mel  I  coc'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  n(*.t  (melt)  =  honey, 
and  «««o9  (kbkkos)  =  a  kernel.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindncete,  tribe  Sapin- 
dese.  MMcaoca.  bijuga,,  a  West  Indian  tree,  lias 
subacid,  brown  berries,  for  which  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Brazil. 

mel-I-ci-toon',  «.    [MELOCOTOH.] 

*  mel'-it-cra-tor-y,  s.  [Gr.  neAucpaw  (men- 
kraios),  from  /xe'Ai  (meli)  =  houey,  and  •ttpovvFU 
(Icermnumi)  =  to  mix.)  A  mixture  of  honey, 
water,  &C-,  forming  a  drink  like  mead. 

me'-U-dsB,  ».  pi  [Lat.  mel(es);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idie.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  arctold  mammals, 
characterized  by  their  elongated  bodies  and 
short  legs.    The  carnassial  tooth  is  partly 
trenchant,  and  not  wholly  tuberculAte  as  in 
the  Bears.    It  contains  three  genera  :  Meles 
(Badger),    Mellivora  (Ratel),   and    Mephitis 
(Skunk). 

2.  Palceonl.  :  The  earliest  remains  of  Melidiu 
are  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  where  Mellivora  and  the  extinct  Ursi- 
taxus  occur. 

mel-I-e'-DB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  meli(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Mclia- 
cese  (q.v.).  The  embryo  has  albumen. 

me!  i  er-ax,  s.  [Pref.  meli-,  and  Gr.  i«>af 
(hierax)  =  a  uawk.) 

Ornith.:  ChantingGoshawk  :  a  genus  of  Acci- 
1  >i  t  ri  nie,  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region. 
Their  jiowers  of 
song  have  proba- 
bly been  exagger- 
ated, though  they 
have  a  more  varied 
note  than  other 
Goshawks.  Melie- 
rax  cnnonis  is  the 
Cape  or  South  Af- 
rican Goshawk  ; 
if.  polyzonvi  is 
the  Many-banded 
Goshawk,  some  - 
times  found  to  the 
northward  of  the 
Ethiopian  region  ; 
and  M.  gobar,  the 
Red  -  faced  Gos  - 
hawk.  Plumage 
pearly  gray,  rump 
white,  tail  dusky, 
tipped  and  barred 
with  white  in  all  three  species,  with  little 
variation.  M.  nigtr,  the  Black  Goshawk,  a 
small  species,  is  black,  with  white  spots  on 
the  tail.  In  habits  the  genus  resembles  Gos- 
hawks of  more  northern  climates. 


CHANTINO  GOSHAWK. 

(in. 


mel-l-ge'-thes,  s.    [Pref.  melt-,  and  Gr. 
(getheo)  =  to  rejoice.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  pentamerous  beetles, 
family  Nitidulidn  (q.v.).  As  their  scientific 
name  denotes,  they  are  true  Flower-beetles  ; 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  sometimes  prove 
destructive  to  cultivated  crops.  Meligelhes 
ceneus  is  one  of  tlie  chief  enemies  of  farmers 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
injury  it  does  to  growing  rape.  British 
species,  thirty-two. 


mel  -i- lite,  s.    [Gr.  ^«Ai  (meli)  =  honey,  and 
A.flos  (lithot)  =  stone ;  Ger.  nuWuj 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  In  crystals 
of  varying  pale  shades  of  yellow,  or  honey- 
yellow.     Hardness,  5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'9  to  3'104 ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinoufe ;  translucent  when 
unaltered  ;  fracture,   conchoidal.     Compos.  : 
a   silicate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.     Its  varieties 
are  Humboldtilite,  bomervillite,  and  Zurlite 
(q.v.).     The  melilite    in    found  on  doleritic 
lava  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome ;  and  its 
varieties  in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Souima, 
Naples. 

2.  The  same  as  MELLITE  (q.v.). 

meT  Hot,  a.    [MEULOTUS.] 

I:*.!. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Hell- 
lotus  (q.v.). 

U  The  Common  Melilot  Is  Melilolm  officlnn- 
Us;  the  Field  Melilot,  M.  o.n>ensis ;  the  White 
or  White-flowered  Melilot,  M.  vulgaris. 

mel-i-lot'-Io,  a.  [Lat.,  &C,  melilot(us);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -to.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 

Melilotus  ojficinalis. 

inclilotic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHioOg.  Hydrocoumaric  acid.  An 
acid  found  in  combination  with  coumarin,  in 
the  common  melilot  (Melilotus  officinalis),  and 
also  prepared  synthetically  from  coumaric 
acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  prisms,  melting  at  82",  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  yields  the  ethereal  anhydrato, 
CgHgOg.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  sour 
astringent  taste,  and  a  honey-like  odour. 

me-lfl'-o-tol.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tneliloKvi),  and 
ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  An  acid  oil  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  the  common  melilot  (Melilotus  offi- 
cinalte)  by  distillation.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  readily  converted  into  inclilotic  acid. 

mel  1-16  tiis,  s.  [Lat.  meltlotos;  Gr.  /ueAf- 
AIOTOI  (melilotos)  =  melilot :  n'Ai  (meli)= honey, 
andAwrtk  (lotos)  =  lotus  (q.v.) ;  so  called  from 
the  quantity  of  honey  which  it  contains.) 

Bot. :  Melilot,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  sub-tribe  Trifolieee.  Leaves  trifoliate, 
the  flowers  in  long  racemes ;  calyx  flve-toothed, 
petals  distinct,  deciduous ;  keel,  obtuse  :  le- 
gume, one 
or  few-seed- 
ed, indehi- 
scent,  long- 
er than  the 
calyx.  It  is 
found  in 
the  warmer 
parts  of  the 
Old  World. 
Known  spe- 
cies,  ten. 
Two  are 
wild  in  Bri- 
tain, MeU- 
lotus  officin- 
tdis  and  Af. 
alba.  A 
third,  M. 
arvensis,  is 
an  escape. 
A  decoc- 
tion of  the  first  Is  emollient,  and  some- 
times used  on  the  Continent  in  lotions  and 
enemas.  The  second  produces  swelling  in  the 
belly  of  cattle  which  graze  upon  it.  The 
flowers  of  M.  coerulea  are  used  to  give  the 
peculiar  odour  and  flavour  to  Schabzieger 
cheese  made  in  Switzerland,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  Glarus ;  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
styptic.  The  seeds  of  Af.  pamflora  are  re- 
garded as  useful  in  diarrhoea,  especially  of  in- 
fants ;  the  plant  is  esteemed  in  India  as  form- 
Ing  good  pasture  for  milch  cattle. 

meT-m,  ».    [Lat.  mA  =  honey ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•in ;  so  named  from  its  colour.] 
Chem. :  [RtmN]. 

mel'-In  ite, ».  [Or.  (iijAn/o*  (mlHnoi)  =  a  pale 
gold-yellow  colour.) 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  belonging  to  the 
olays,  of  ochre-yellow  colour,  and  found  at 
Amberg,  Bavaria.  The  llrit.  Mas.  Cat.  make* 
It  a  synonym  of  Bole  (q.v.). 


MELILOTUS   OPTICINALIB. 
A.  Plant    B.  Flower. 


bfiil,  boy  ;  po"ut,  JtfvVl  ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin.  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -slou  =  zhun.    -cious,  -  1  ious,  -aious  =  »hua.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel, 


-Ing. 
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melinophane — mell 


Chem. :  An  explosive  obtained  from  Picric 
Acid  (itself  of  powerful  explosive  properties) 
by  the  admixture  of  some  other  chemical  sub- 
stances. It  is  unstable  and  dangerous,  and 
serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  its  use. 

mcl  In'-6-phane,  mel  In  6 -pha  nite, «. 
[Or.  f«  A  tFo^av?;?  (mtlinophanes)  —  clear  yellow ; 
Oer.  melinophan.l 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  la  crystals  and 
laminar  masses  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Nor- 
way, with  eliv.olite  and  other  minerals.  Crys- 
tallization, tetragonal  Hardness,  5 ;  sp.  gr. 
S ;  colour,  honey  -  yellow  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos. :  a  fluo-silicate  of  glu- 
cina.  lime,  soda,  and  potash.  Formula,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  analysis  by  Rainmelsberg, 
VRjSijOy  +  6NaF,  with  B  =  Be.  Thua  dis- 
tinct from  leucophanite  (q.v.). 

mcl   in   ose,    s.      [Gr.    pi**.**   (m#ino«)  - 
quince-yellow.] 
liin. :  The  same  as  WHLF-ENITE  (q.v.). 

•me'-li-or-ate,  v.t.  &  i  [Lat.  meliorate, 
pa.  par.  of  melioro  =  to  make  better,  to  im- 
prove ;  melior  =  better.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  better,  to  improve,  to 
better,  to  ameliorate.   (Cawper :  Task,  ill.  304.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  better  or  improved ; 
to  improve,  to  grow  better.  '•>  . 

me  II  or  at  er,    *  me  li  or  at  or,    i. 

[£ng.  meliorate) ;  -er,  -or.]     One  who  melio- 
rates or  improves. 

mo  11  6r-a  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mtli- 
oratio,  from  melioratus.}  [MELIORATE.] 

•  1.  Onl  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  bettor 
or  ameliorating ;  the  state  of  becoming  better 
V  improving ;  improvement,  amelioration. 

"  Digging  yearly  about  the  root*  of  trees,  which  is  a 
treat  meant  both  to  the  acceleration  and  melioration 
•f  fruits.  U  practised  In  nothing  but  In  rlnes."- 
fioccm .  Sat.  BM..  1 133. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  generally  to 
ienote  improvements  made  by  *  tenant  upon 
the  land  or  farm  rented  by  him,  for  which  be 
is  in  certain  cases  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  landlord. 

me  -li-or-at-or,  $.     [MELIORATES.] 

t  me'-li-oT-Ifm,  «.  [Lat.  melior  =  better  j 
Eng.  sun*,  -ion.]  The  doctrine  that  every- 
thing in  nature  tends  to  produce  a  progres- 
sive improvement. 

"  Thia  new  hope  and  power  doe*  extinguish  pes- 
•imism.  and  substitute*  fur  It  what  George  Eliot  well 
called  Meliorim,  or  the  belief  in  the  steady  And  neces- 
sary amelioration  of  the  world."— it.  D.  ConMuy  ; 
LtMontftir  tin  Day,  i.  95. 

t  me'-li  or  tot,  a.  [Eng.  mellor(im);  -ist.) 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  Meliorism 
(q.v.). 

••  Amelia**  *lew.~— rail  I/all  OaietU,  Dec.  8.  ltd, 
p.  11. 

•  me-li-oV-l'-ty.  ».  [Low  Lat  meUorital, 
from  Lat  melior  =  better.]  The  state  of  being 
better.  (P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  613.) 

mcl  i  69  ma,  s.  [Or.  /u«*'  (melt),  and  JO-MI 
(<ame)  =  smell.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mell- 
osmese  (q.v.).  The  species,  about  twenty  in 
number,  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  Asia. 

mei-I-oy-me-«8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliosmta)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sail1,  -we.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Sapindacese,  or,  placed  In  a 
new  order,  Sabiacese  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  the  flowers  very  irregular,  the  sta- 
mens five,  only  two  of  them  fertile  ;  the  ovules 
two  in  each  cell,  both  suspended ;  the  embryo 
folded  up,  the  fruit  a  drupe.  (LindUy.) 

me  liph'-a-ga,  s.    [Or.  jWA<  (meli),  =  honey, 

and  ifrayclv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Ornith.  :  Honey-eater ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Meliphagidaj  (q-v.).  The  bill  is  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  the  wings  and 
tail  rounded.  Meliphagaphrygiais&'beautitul 
black  and  yellow  bird,  inhabiting  Australia. 
It  seeks  its  food  in  the  blossoms  of  the  Eu- 
calypti. It  makes  a  nest  of  grass,  wool,  and 
hair,  and  deposits  two  eggs  of  a  yellowish 
buff  colour,  with  spots  and  blotches  of  chest- 
nut-red and  dull-purplish-gftay. 

me  liph  a-gan,  s.  [MELIPHAOA.]  A  bird 
belonging  to  the  genus  Meliphaga  (q.v.). 


mel  I-phag'-i-d.v,  >.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  melt. 
phog(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fete.] 

Ornith. :  True  Honey-eaters ;  a  family  of 
Perchers,  sub-order  Turdiformes,  group  Cin- 
nyrimorphfe  (Honey-eaters).  The  tongue  is 
donbly  cleft,  and  pencilled  at  the  tip ;  the 
nostrils  long  and  shut  in  with  a  large  horny 
membrane  on  the  upper  edge  ;  the  bill  with  a 
notch ;  the  hind  toe  and  claw  long  and  strong. 
They  inhabit  Australia  and  Oceania.  The 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  terminated  by 
a  little  tuft  or  pencil  of  fibres,  which  are  of 
great  service  to  the  birds  in  extracting  the 
honey  of  flowers.  Usually  they  are  destitute 
of  song.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  are  very 
uniform.  They  frequent  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  particularly  the  Eucalyptus,  for  the  sake 
of  their  pollen  and  nectar,  and  also  in  search 
of  the  small  insects  which  are  attracted  to  the 
flowers  from  the  same  cause.  Some  of  the 
larger  species  also  feed  on  fruit.  The  nests 
are  sometimes  made  in  bushes,  sometimes  sus- 
pended from  the  tips  of  slender  twigs.  Two 
eggs  are  usually  laid. 

mel  I-pha^r-I-dan,  a.  k  t.  [Mod.  Lat  meli- 
phagia((e);  Eng.  sun.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  akin  to 
the  Meliphagida; :  as,  of  meliphagida  n  affinities. 

B.  As  snbst. :  One  of  the  family  Melipha- 
gidte  (q.v.). 

mel-I~pha:gi'-n«,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mcliphatfa); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Ornith. :  The  typical  tub-family  of  the 
family  Meliphagidce. 

mc-liph'-a  gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  mr. 
liphag(a);  Eng.  adj.  suft".  -ma.}  Feeding  upon 
honey. 

mcl   i  phane,  mol  I  pha  nite,  i.    [MEL- 

1NOPHAME-] 

me  llp'-d-na,  s.    [MELLIPONA.] 

me-lto'-Ba,  s.  [Or.  n'*-"""*  (melista)  =  a  bee, 
honey.  So  named  because  the  plants  are 
favourites  with  bees.] 

Sol. :  Balm ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Melisseae.  The  calyx  obviously  two-lipped, 
the  upper  lip  longer  than  the  stamens ;  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  tube  curved 
upwards ;  stamens  didynamous  and  diverging. 
Distribution  Europe  and  Asia ;  known  species 
four,  scarcely  distinct  from  Calamir.tha. 
Melissa  ofllcinalis,  Common  Calaminth,  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant. 
The  stem  and  leaves  were  formerly  of  high 
repute  in  medicine,  and  are  still  occasionally 
used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  tonic.  The 
tasta  is  slightly  aromatic  and  somewhat  austere. 
Its  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  give 
the  infusion  a  pleasant  flavor.  A  variety  of 
Cat-mint,  with  a  balm-like  odor,  is  often  mis- 
taken for  it  Dracocephalum  moldavicum,  or 
Moldavian  Balm,  is  a  native  of  the  east  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  Ac.  Bastard  Balm  (Meliltii 
Hifltuophyllttm},  a  very  beautiful  plant,  is  found 
:,i  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  dried  plant 
has  a  delightful  fragrance,  which  is  long 
retained.  The  Horse  Balm  of  the  United 
States  is  the  genus  Coltintoma.  Balm-like 
properties  are  very  commonly  found  among 
the  Lobiatffl  (q.v.J. 

melissa-oil,  <. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  balm 
(Melissa  officinalls).  It  is  colourless  or  pale- 
yellow,  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  specific 
gravity  =  0-85.  It  is  soluble  In  5  to  6  parts 
of  alcohol. 

me  Ite'-sS-w,  «.  pi.    [Lat  *eliu(d);  fern.  pU 
adj.  sutf.  -«c.j 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiate  (q.v.). 

me-lis'-sic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  meliaafa); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
derived  from  melissa  or  balm.  [MELISSA.] 

melissic-acid,  >. 

Chan. :  CgoHgoO:.  A  wax-like  substance 
obtained  by  treating  hydrate  of  myricyl  with 
soda-lime.  It  melts  at  88*. 

me  Us -sin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  milisifa);  suff. 
-in  (ChemT).]  [MYRICYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

mel-I-su'-ga,  t.    [MELLISCOA.] 

mel  I-su-gi'-nsB,  5.  pi.    [MELLISCOIN.*.] 


mel  I-tSB  -a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  Melitaus ;  Or, 
MeAirotos  (Melitaios)  =  of  or  from  Malta,  j 

Bntom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Nymphalidse,  sub- family  Argynnidi.  Th« 
species  are  a  generally  deep  fulvous  colour, 
tesselated  with  brownish-black.  Three  are 
British,  Melittea  Cinxia,  M.  Athalia,  and  If. 
Artemis. 

mel-I-tatr-ra,  «.    [Or.  ^Hu.  (meli),  genit 
M«'AITOS  (meUtoi)  =  honey,  and  iypa  (agra)  =  a 
catching.     So  called  from  the  honey-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  discharge.] 
Path.  :  A  name  for  porrigo  larvalis. 

mel  I  the  a,  «.  [Gr.  M«A.T<UOS  (Melitaioi)  - 
of  or  from  Melita  (Malta).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family  Gor- 
gonidee.  The  outer  calcareous  parts  are  porous 
and  corky  in  appearance. 

mel-I  threp  tcs,  mel  i  threp  -  ta, 
mel  I  threp-t'us,  s.  [Gr.  nMtftwnt 
(melitJirfptos)—  noney-fed  :  fif\t(meli)=  honey, 
and  Ipeirroc  (threptos)  =  nourished,  fed  ;  rpe'^i* 
(trepho)  =  to  nourish.) 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Melithreptinse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  long 
and  sickle-shaped,  the  tips  entire ;  only  the 
extremity  of  the  tongue  with  a  bunch  of  short 
filaments.  Found  in  Oceania. 

mel  1  thrcp-ti-nw,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meii- 
thrept(es);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inre.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Meliphagidte  (q.v.\ 
established  by  Mr  O.  R.  Gray.  The  wing* 
are  rather  long.  Locality,  Australia. 

•nol'  i-tose,  ..  [Gr.  M<>c  (mtlf)  =  honey ;  I 
connect,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Chem. :  CyHsjOn.  A  kind  of  sugar  ob- 
tained from  Eucalyptus  manna.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  interlaced  needles,  having  a  slightly 
saccharine  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Melitose  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right :  [a]  =  +  102*.  It  is  partly  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  sugar  by  yeast,  and 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 

me  lit  -ta,  s.    [MELISSA.) 

me  Uf-tl  da>,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  melitl(is)  (q.v.); 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Stachen. 

me -lif-tto,  >.  [Or.  /utXtrra  (meliUii)  =  a  bee.] 
Sot. :  Bastard-balm ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Melittidx.  Calyx  campanulate, 
obviously  two-lipped,  veined,  the  upper  lip 
longer  than  the  stamens,  which  are  didynam- 
ous,  ascending,  and  parallel ;  nutlets  smooth 
or  reticulated.  Only  known  species,  Melittit 
Melissophyllum,  a  creamy  white  plant  blotched 
with  pink  or  purple.  Found  in  the  south  of 
England. 

mcl-I-tiir'-i-a,  >.  [Or.  n«*i  (meli),  genit. 
/ie'AtTos  (melitos)  =  honey,  and  ovpov  (ouron) 
=  urine.] 

Pathol. :  A  name  for  the  disease  otherwise 
called  GlucohjEiuia,  Glycosuria,  or  Saccharine 
Diabetes. 

mel  i-zoph'  I  lus,  s.  [Or.  ia^a  (melizS)  s 
to  sing,  and  t^tXeu  (phtteo)  =  to  love.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  the 
reception  of  the  Dartford  Warbler,  Melizophi- 
lus  Dartfordiensis,  and  first  published  in  nil 
Systematic  Catalogue  (1816). 

*  meil,    *  melle,    «.{.&(.      [Fr.    mtttr.} 
[MEDDLE.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  mil. 

"  Hen  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss." 

Shaketp.  :  Alt!  Well  That  Endt  Well,  IT.  & 

2.  To  contend  in  fight ;  to  fight. 

B.  Trans.:   To  mix,  to  confuse,  to  ooe> 
found. 

"  Oft  began  .  .  .   wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  heaven  luid  earth  they  would  together  melt." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  iff. 

mell  (1), ».    [MALL.]    A  mallet,  a  maul. 

•mell  (2),  t.    [Lat.  mel;  Gr.  /i^Ai  (melt);  IT. 
mel ;  Goth,  mililhs.]    Honey. 
"  That  mouth  of  him  which  seemde  to  flow  with  mill.' 
Gaicoiyne  :  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*  mell  (3),  s.    [MELL,  ».]    (See  the  compound.) 


fete,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cor,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   as,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


mellamic — mellone 
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mell  supper,    ».      Harvest-supper;   so 
tiled  because  the  master  and  servants  sat 
'   :uously  at  the  harvest-board.   (Brewer, 

...-lam'-fo,  o.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  = 
honey,  and  Eng.,  &c.  omtc  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
impound.) 

mellamic-acid,  *.  [EUCHROIC-ACID.] 
1  lam'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  mell(itic),  and  amide.) 
a«m. :  (C4O2)HjN2,  Mellitamide.  Obtained, 
.Aether  with  mellitamic  acid  (according  to 
.impricht  and  Scheibler),  by  the  action  of 
nraonia  on  neutral  mellitate  of  ethyL 

[MELLONE.] 
mel  la  ro'-sa,  s.    [MELA  ROSA.] 

leT-lay,  •  mel'-ley,  t.  [MELEE.J  A 
'lee,  a  conflict,  a  struggle,  an  affray. 

M  He  rod*  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists." 

Tcnnyum  :  Princeu,  X.  «L 

B,  v.i.  &  t.      [MELL,  ».] 

•melle,».    [MILL.] 

mclled,a.  [Eng. m<U= honey ;-«2.]  Honied; 

nixed  with  honey. 

"  Which  sagred  mel,  or  inrlled  sugar  y  if  M  ." 

Kylvttter:  The  Later,  841. 

teT-le-ous,  a.  [Lat.  melleus,  from  mel 
;nit.  mellis)  =  honey.]  Of  the  nature  of 
>ney;  honey-like. 

"To  free  wax  from  the  yellow  DMOeotu  parts."- 
Tofto:  Wartt,i.  TU. 

el  -ler, *.    [MILLER.] 
•mel'-ley, «.    [MELEE.] 

meT-lfo,  a.  [Lat  mel  (genit.  mellis)  M  honey ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  honey ; 
or  anything  honey-like. 

mellic  acid,  s.    [MELLITIC  ACID.] 
.'-lie,  i.    [Lat.  mel.]    Honey. 

"  From  the  makings  milk  and  m«ttie  flowes." 

lianiet :  Ecloyu*.  to, 

lif  er-a,  s.pl.    [I*at  neut.  pi.  of  meUifer 
bearing  or  producing  honey  :  mel  =  honey, 
"  fera  =  to  bear,  to  produce.) 
torn. .-    A    sub-tribe  of    hymenopteroui 
tribe  Aculeata.    It  contains  the  bees, 
same    as   APIAKI.*:    and    ANTHOPHILA 
(Flower-lovers).     There  are  two  families,  Ant 
drenidte  and  Apidax    [BEE.] 

Imel  Uf-er  ous,a.  [Lat.  mdllfcr;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  •«*•.]  [MELLIFKRA.J  Producing  or  bear- 
ing hooey. 

"And  ICausan)  being  mountainous,  could  not  but 
abound  with  melli/irout  plants  of  the  best  kind."— 
:  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv..  ch.  ii. 

il-ll-fi-oa'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.    mellificatus, 
pa.   par.  of  melliflco  =  to  make  honey :  mel 
(genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and/ocio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  or  process  of  making  or  producing 

honey. 

1-Uf-lti-enoe, «.  [Eng.  mellifluent ;  -ce.) 
low  of  sweetness  ;  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

"  The  pastoral  mellijtuenc*  of  its  lyric  measure.'— 
n'arton.-  Milton,    (fnl.l 

i  mel-llf  -  lu-ent,  a.    [Lat.  mellifluent,  from 
mel  (genit  meUis)  =:  honey,  and  fluens,  pr.  par. 
of  fluo  —  to  flow.)  Flowing  with  honey ;  now- 
t  smoothly  and  sweetly. 

"  Oresset's  clear  pipe  .  .  .  combine"  in  on* 
Each  former  bard's  mcll\fluent  tone." 

Cooper.'  Apology  of  Ariitipput,  Kp.  S. 

1  mel  Uf  -In-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mellifluent; 
-ly.)  In  a  mellifluent  manner  ;  smoothly, 
flowingly. 

t  mel-llf -lu-ous,  a.    [Lat.  mellifluia,  from 
mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  andyluo  =  to  flow.] 
Mellifluent 
'  Wisest  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

MtlUjtiuiui  Btreamfl.  that  water'd  all  the  schools." 
UOIon :  P.K..iv.m, 

IT  The  Mellifluous  Doctor:  A  title  given  to 
8t  Bernard  (1091-1153). 

t  mel-llf  -lu-ous  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mellifluovti 
•ly.]  In  a  mellifluous  manner ;  mellifluently. 
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hone; 


,  o.  [Lat.  melligenut  = 
!y-like :  mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and 
genus  =  kind.]  Having  the  qualities  or  pro- 
perties of  honey. 


mel  11  go,  s.    [Lat.]    Honey-dew  (q.v.). 
mel -II  lite,  s.    [MELIHTE.] 

*  mel  HI  6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  mel  (genit 
mellis)= honey,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  otloquor  — 
to  speak.]  Speaking  sweetly. 

mel  lira'  ide,  >.    [Eng.  mell(itic),  and  imide.] 
Chem. :  C,(CQ!NH),,     Mellitimide,   Para- 

mide.  An  amide  of  mellitic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  dehydration  of  mellitate  of  ammonium. 
It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

mel-liph'-a-gan,  >.    [MELIFBAOAN.] 
mel  liph   a  gous,  a.    [MF.I.IPHAOOUS.] 

mel  lip' 6 -na.  t  me  lip'- 6 -na,  «.  [Lat. 
mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and  pono  =  to  put, 
place,  or  lay.  Or  Or.  /«A«  (meli),  and  inifos 
(ponas)  =  work.  ] 

Kntom. :  A  genus  of  social  bees,  Interme- 
diate between  Apis  and  Boinbus,  but  more 
akin  to  the  latter.  Mellipona  domestica,  a 
Mexican  species,  described  and  figured  by 
Pierre  Huber,  builds  cells  of  two  kinds,  some 
small  cylindrical  ones  for  the  larvae,  and  others 
large  for  holding  honey ;  the  latter  are  Inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  the  cells  of  the 
humble  bee  and  the  hive  bee.  In  studying  the 
formation  of  the  honey-comb  Darwin  found 
that  the  hexagonal  comb  was  far  more  prob- 
ably a  result  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  bees  than  an  outcome  of  a  mathematical 
instinct.  He  found  that  while  some  bees  build 
separate,  irregularly  rounded  cells,  others  built 
the  beautiful  hexagonal  cells  which  have  been 
BO  greatly  admired.  The  Mellipona  act  as  the 
connecting  link  between  these  two  forms. 
Mellipona  domettica,  in  forming  its  large  spheri- 
cal honey  cells,  places  them  so  close  together 
that  if  completed  the  spheres  would  intersect. 
To  prevent  this  the  bees  close  the  opening 
between  two  contiguous  cells  with  a  flat  plate 
of  wax,  so  that  each  cell  is  made  up  of  a 
general  spherical  surface,  with  two,  three,  or 
more  flat  portions.  As  one  cell  often  rests 
against  three  others,  a  pyramid  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  flat  surfaces.  The  result  is 
an  approach  to  the  hive-comb  type,  which  would 
result  from  this  operation  if  the  Mellipona 
should  make  their  spheres  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  each  other  and  of  equal  size.  In  the  case 
of  the  hive  bee  this  is  done.  Each  bee,  working 
within  its  cell,  and  seeking  to  make  it  of  a 
fixed  size,  finds  it  in  contact  with  the  cells  of 
other  bees,  and  is  thus  obliged  to  construct  it 
with  flat  instead  of  rounded  sides,  the  reg- 
ularity with  which  it  is  surrounded  by  other 
cells  yielding  usually,  but  not  always,  the 
mathematically  correct  hexagonal  cell. 


•sva-Aw-ayA-iO,  a,  [Mod.  Lat  melissa  (q.T.) ; 
Or.  i!Ar)  (hule)  =  matter,  and  sun*,  -ic  (CAem.).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

moUlssylic    alcohol,  i.     [MTRICYLIO- 
ALCOHOU] 

mel-11-su  -ga,  t mel-i-su -ga,  *.  [Lat. 
mel  (genit  mellis)  =  honey,  and  sugo  =  to 
suck.  In  words  derived  from  the  Lat.  mel 
(genit.  mellis),  the  better  spelling  is  with  a 
double  I ;  in  those  of  Greek  origin,  from  /i«At 
(meli),  genit.  fit'AtToc(i>u!Htos),withasingle  one.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Mellisugiim  (q.v.).  Mellisuga  minima 
is  a  humming-bird,  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  The  back  is  golden-green,  the 
wings  and  tail  purplish-brown,  the  lower  parts 
whitish.  It  inhabits  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

mel-li-sn-gi'-nte,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  melli- 
suy(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -imz-J 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  humming-birds. 

meT-lit,  «.    [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey.) 

Farr. :  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse's 

foot,  cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

mel-ll-tam'-ic,  a.   [Eng.  mellitic),  and  owic. J 
(See  the  compound.) 

mellitamic  acid,  i. 

Chem. :  (CtO^4  O.    [MELLAMIDE. J 

mel  lit -a  mide,   i.      [Eng.   mellit(ic),   and 
amide.]    [MELLAHIDE.] 


mel  11  tate,  s.    [Eng.  mellit(ic);  -ofa.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  mellitic  acid. 

mellitate  of  aluminium,  i. 

Chem,:  C^COJ^AljOjXilSOHj.  It  occur* 
native  as  honeystone.  Its  colour  is  honey- 
yellow,  and  it  possesses  the  property  of  strong 
double  refraction. 

mellitate  of  ammonium,  >. 

Chem.  :  C6(CO-NH4O)69OH2  (neutral  salt) 
forms  large  shining  crystals,  having  a  slight 
acid  reaction. 

mel  lite,  s.     [Or.  *t<'At  (meli)  =  houc.y,  and 
Ai'0oc  (liih^)  —  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in 
isolated  octahedral  crystals,  and  in  nodules, 
in  brown-coal  at  Artern,  Thuringia,  at  Tula, 
Russia,  and  other  localities.  Hardness,  2  to 
2-5;  sp.  gr.  1-55  to  1-65  ;  lustre,  resinous; 
colour,  honey-yellow,  frequently  brownish; 
streak,  white  ;  transparent  to  translucent  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal  ;  sectile.  Compos.  :  mel- 
litic acid,  40-53  ;  alumina,  14-32  ;  water,  46-15. 

mel-Ut'-fc,  o.     [Eng.  melMe)  ;  -ic.)    Of  or 
pertaining  to  mellite  ;  obtained  from  mellite. 

mellitic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci2H6Oi2  =  C^COOHj).  A  sexa- 
basic  acid  obtained  from  native  mellite  or 
honeystone.  It  crystallizes  in  delicate  silky 
needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  heat,  and  tastes 
strongly  acid.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

mellltic-anhydride,  i. 

Chem.  :  C4O2O.  Thia  is  probably  the  com- 
position of  the  white  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alkalis,  produced  by  heating 
chloride  of  mellityl  with  mellitic  acid,  ana 
treating  the  product  with  water.  (H'atts.) 

mellitic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Mellitic  acid  forms  acid  mellitatt 


Bs  •  and  nentral  mellitate  C«(COO 
of  ethyl  —  the  former  by  heating  the 
acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  th« 
latter  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
mellitate  of  silver. 

mel-Ut'-i  mide,  >.  [Eng.  m«Hif(ir),  and 
imide.]  [MELLIHIDE.] 

mel'-liv-dr-a,  >.  [Hod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  mel 
(genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and  von  =  to  eat,  to 
devour.) 

1.  Zool.  :  Ratel,  or  Honey-badger.    A  genus 
of  arctoid  mammals,   family  Melidre.    Ashy 
gray  on  upper  surface,  black  beneath.    About 
twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  from  four  to  five  inches.    The 
dentition   is  Interesting,  the    molars    being 
J3,  as  in  the  Felidte.    The  ratel  lives  largely 
on  bees,  which  it  tracks  to  their  nests,  and  on 
birds,  tortoises,  and  insects.     Two  specie! 
are  known  ;  Mellivora  oapensis,  the  Cape  Ratel, 
from  South  Africa,  and  M.  indica,  the  Indian 
Ratel.      The    first    named    of    these    closely 
resembles  the  Badger,  both  in  size  and  form, 
though  perhaps  heavier  in  appearance,  an* 
with  its  nose  less  pronounced.    It  burrows  in 
the  ground  like  the  Badger,  not  only  to  provide 
itself  a  habitation,  but  also  in  search  of  the 
honey  of  the  wild  bees,  of  which  it  is  im- 
moderately fond.    It  has  the  same  loose  hard 
skin  as  the  ordinary  Badger,  and  in  this  armor 
is  heedless  of  the  stings  of  the  bees  whose  nest* 
It  robs. 

2.  Palaont.  :  Found  in  the  Miocene  of  thej 
Siwalik  Hills. 

mel-16  ca,  mel  lu  -06,  «.  [Peruvian  nui- 
loco,  ulluco.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Basellacete.  Melltxa  tuft*- 
roso,  called  also  Ullucus  tuoerosa  [Etym.]  it 
cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Oca  quina,  for 
its  tuberous  roots  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  They  were  tried  in  Ireland  during 
the  potato  famine  of  1846,  but  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  (London.) 

mel  -lone,  s.    [Eng.  mcll(itic);  suff.  -one.] 

Chem.  :  (-'9X12,  Mellan.  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  cyanogen 
compounds  —  e.g.,  pseudo  -  sulpho  -  cyanogen 
melam  and  melamine.  The  product  is  a  loose, 
light  yellow,  strongly-staining  powder,  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  resolved  by  heat 
Into  cyanogen  and  nitrogen. 
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mellonhydric — melodrama 


mel-l6n  hy'-drfc,  a.     [Eng.  mellon(f).  Ay* 
dripgen),  and  auff.  .{.-,]    (See  the  compound.) 

mellonhydric  acid,  s 

Chem. .  Co.Ni3.ti3,  Mellonide  of  hydrogen. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  mellonide  of  mercury 
in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  precipitating  the 
mercury  by  means  of  sulphydric  acid,  and 
driving  off  the  hydro-cyanic  acid  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  Is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
possesses  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  carbonates  with  effervescence. 

mel  -l&n-ides,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  mellon(e);  pL  suit 
•ides.] 

Ckem, :  CgNigMj,  compounds  of  the  alkalis 
and  inetals  with  mellone.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalis  are  soluble  in  water.  Potassic  mel- 
lonide, CyN'isKij,  forms  soft,  white,  very 
slender  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  it 
a  neutral  salt,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
Two  acid  salU  are  also  known. 

mel  16  phan   ic,  a.    [Lat.  m*l  (genit.  melli* 
»  honey,  and  Gr.  $cuVu  (pkaino)  =  to  appear.] 

mellophanio-acid,  s. 

Clteni, :  C-'ioHgOg.  A  tetrabasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  hydromellitiu  acid,  with 
five  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts, 
melting  between  215"  and  238*,  very  soluble 
in  water ;  it  yields  a  hydro-acid  when  treated 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 

mel  low,  *  mel  ow,  *  mel-owe,  *  mel- 

W6,  a.  (A  variant  of  A.S.  meant  =  soft, 
tender ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  murvt  =  soft,  tender ; 
mollig  =  soft ;  malsch  =  soft,  tender  ;  M.  II. 
Ger.  mar;  O.  H.  G«r.  maro ;  Lat.  mollis  =* 
soft ;  Gr.  poAaKo?  (nuUakos)  =  soft ;  Eng. 
marrow,  meal,  mild,] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  fully  ripe;  pulpy, 
tender. 

"  Your  chekea  embolned  like  a  mellow  oortarJ." 

liutlnd  impute  t  to  CJkauoM*. 

2.  Soft,  loamy,  open  ;  easily  penetrated. 

*  Fat  paature.  m«f?0w  globe,  and  of  that  kind  whatoM 
Give  nourishment  to  beut,  or  benefit  to  man." 

Dray  ton  :  /'oly-Olbion,  a.  tt. 

3.  Soft  to  the  senses ;  rich  ;  delicate  to  the 
ear,  eye,  palate,  &c. 

4.  Toned  down  in  color  ;  soft  by  age, 

5.  Well-matured ;   ripened  or  softened  "by 
years  ;  jovial,  good-humored,  hearty. 

ft.  Rendered  good  humored   or  wanned  by 
liquor ;  genial,  jolly,  half  tipsy. 
*  7.  Singing  sweetly  and  softly. 

"  The  mellow  bulflnch  auwara  from  the  groTt-" 
Thornton  :  Spring,  ML 

mellow-toned,  a.  Having  a  soft  sweet 
tone.  (Used  either  of  color  or  of  sound.) 

mel  low,  *  mel  lowe,  v.t.  8t  i.  [MELLOW,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  ripen,  to  mature ;  to  soften  by  ripen- 
ing or  age ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

"My  riper  meUoved  yeeret  bog-time  to  follow  on  M 
tut.  '  Oatcoiffne  :  A  Glot*  vpon  a  Text, 

2.  To  soften,  to  pulverize. 

"To  plough  in  the  •wheat  stubble  In  December ;  and 
If  the  weather  prove  frnsty  to  mellow  it.  they  do  not 
plough  It  again  till  April.'  —Mortimer;  Butbandry. 

3.  To  soften  in  character;  to  tone  down  ; 
to  mature  to  perfection. 

"Maturing  time 

Bat   mellovt  what  we  write,  to  dull   the  t»<-eU  of 
rhyme."      Dryden:  Tot\* Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

4.  To  soften ;  to  render  soft  and  pleasing  to 
the  senses. 

"  At  first  the  sound  by  distance  time, 
Mellowed  along  the  waters  came." 

Scott:  Lmtty  of  ttus  LaXe,  IL  ft. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To    become   ripened    or   matured ;   to 
mature  ;  to  come  to  perfection. 

2.  To  become  softened  or  toned  down ;  to 
•often  in  character. 

*  mel'-low-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  mellow ;  -It/.]    In 
a  mellow,  soft,  or  delicate  manner  ;  softly. 

"  See  It  by  moonlight,  when  mellowly  shines 
Toe  light  o'er  Its  i*Uace».  gardens,  nod  ahrlnM." 
Moore  :  Light  qf  tke  Martm. 

-low-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mellow  ;  -ness.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mellow ;  ripeness,  maturity;  softness  or  rich- 
Bess  to  the  senses. 

"My  reuon  can  consider  greenness,  mcUovmett, 
tweetneea,  orcolUneM,  singly. "—Digby :  Of  Bodtot. 

2.  Art :  A  richness  of  toire  in  an  old  pictur  i 
an  absence  of  harsh  coloring  in  a  new  one. 


meT-low-y,  a.  [Bug.  uullow;  -y.J  Mellow, 
•oft,  rich,  loamy. 

"  Whose  mellowv  glebe  doth  bear 

The  yellow  rijfued  tiieaf,  that  beudethwith  the  ear." 
//ray  ton  ;  Poly-Olbian,  ».  10. 

me  16,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^\ov  (melon)  =  an 
apple.] 

ZooL:  Melon-shell;  a  genus  of  proso- 
bran  chiate  siphonostonmtous  gasteropoda, 
family  Volutidie.  The  shell  is  large,  sub- 
oval,  inflated,  truncated  in  front,  with  a 
abort  spire,  the  apex  of  which  is  obtuse  and 
rounded  ;  whorls  smooth.  The  coluiuella  has 
•everal  oblique  plaits,  and  the  outer  lip  is  tliiu 
and  simple.  The  animals  are  ovo-viviparous. 
About  ten  species  are  known,  principally  from 
New  Guinea ;  most  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  the  living  shell  is 
covered  with  a  greenish-brown  epidermis. 
The  foot  is  large  and  thick ;  the  eyes  are  at 
the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 

mcl-d-cac'-ti-dte,  *.  pi  [Hod.  Lat  melo- 
cactus);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Cactacese,  having  flowers 
of  melon-like,  that  is,  of  globose  form. 

mel-£-c&c'-tus,  s.  [Lat  mclo,  from  Gr. 
jiijAor(m«io7i)  s*  an  apple,  and  Lat.  cocfcw(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melo- 
cactidffi  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  globose  or 
conical  stein,  having  rows  of  spores  at  inter- 
vals and  flowers  at  the  top  on  a  hemispheri- 
cal or  cylindrical  head.  Distribution,  West 
Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  Me- 
locactus  comnwnis  is  the  Turk's,  Englishman's, 
or  Pope's  Head  Cactus.  The  head  bearing  the 
flower  is  red,  and  like  a  Turkish  fez  in  form. 

mel-o-can'-na,  «.  [Lat  melo  =  an  apple- 
shaped  melon,  and  canna  ;  Gr.  Kctwa  (Jcanna) 
=  a  reed,  a  cane.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  sometimes  called 
Beesha  It  is  of  the  family  Bam  bus  idee.  Me- 
locanna  bambusoidea  is  the  common  gregarious 
bamboo  of  Chittagong.  Gamble  says  that 
it  has  an  edible  fruit,  and  Prof.  Watt  that 
*4  its  fibre  is  well  adapted  for  paper-making." 
The  stems  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  long, 
with  a  girth  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches. 
They  are  cut  and  used  for  mats  for  house* 
building,  &c. 

mS-ld'-chi-a,  s.  [From  Arab.  melochich  = 
a  salad-plant  (Corcliorus  olitorius).'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriacee,  or  Byttnereee, 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  Hermannese.  Melockia  velu- 
tina  is  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Burmah,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
It  has  a  strong  fibre,  made  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  into  turtle-nets.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Re- 
port,  &c.) 

•  mcl:  6  co-ton',  *  mel  6  co  tone',  *  mel- 
6-c6-to6n',  &.  [Sp.  melocoton  —  a  peach  tree 
grafted  into  a  quince  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
from  Lat.  malum  cotoneum  or  Cydonium  =  an 
apple  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete,  whence  it  came  ;  a 
quince  ;  Ital.  melocotogno  —  a  quince  tree.]  A 
quince  ;  a  large  kind  of  peach. 

"  Tn  September  come  melocotarw,  nectarine*,  corne- 
lians."— Bacon  :  Ettayt;  Of  Gardtnt. 

me  lo  -de  on.  s.    [MKLODT.] 

Music : 

I.  A  wind-instrument  with  a  row  of  reeds 
and  operated  by  keys.  In  1846  a  method  of 
drawing  air  through  the  reeds  by  suction- 
bellows  was  patented.  Pressure  on  the  key 
drives  down  the  pin  and  the  valve,  allowing 
passage  to  the  air.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  accordeon.  The  Melodeon,  once 
so  popular  in  the  United  States,  is  a  wind 
instrument  of  the  type  of  the  Harmonium, 
operated  by  a  foot  bellows,  by  whose  aid  a 
current  of  air  is  forced  through  slits  containing 
free  vibrating  reeds,  yielding  a  continuous 
musical  sound,  acute  or  grave  according  to  the 
eize  of  the  reed.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to 
music  of  a  serious  character,  and  has  been 
greatly  used  in  this  country  for  the  rendition 
of  church  music,  instead  of  the  livelier  piano. 
The  American  Parlor  or  Cabinet  Organ  now 
largely  takes  its  place. 

*  2.  A  music-hall. 

•mo-ldd'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  melody);  -ic,]  Of  the 
nature  of  melody  ;  relating  to  or  composed  of 
melody;  melodious. 

"Horn*  melodic  ideas  not  too  grossly  evident."— 
O,  Jtliot:  Daniel  Deronda.  cli.  v. 


me  lod  I-co,  me  lod-I-co  -so,  cute.  [Ital. 
Music:  Melodiously,  sweetly. 

mo  lod  -I  con,  «.    [MELODY.] 

Mitsic:  An  instrument  made  of  steel  hart 
In  different  lengths  tuned  to  the  diatonic 
scale,  struck  with  hammers  held  in  the  hand. 

me  lod-ics,  *.    [MELODIC.]    That  branch  of 

l  he  science  of  music  which  treats  of  the  laws 
ofinelody  and  the  pitch  of  tones. 

mol-OHli'-niis,  s.  [Named  by  Foster  from 
<jr.  jiTJAoi'  (melon)  =  an  apple,  and  SICTJ  (dint) 
=  a  whirling  round,  from  the  twining  nature 
of  these  plants.] 

BoL  :  A  genus  of  Apocynacew  (q.v.),  tribe 
Carissese.  Melodinus  monogynns  is  a  climbing 
plant,  with  a  woody  stem,  growing  in  India. 
It  bears  a  pulpy  fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

mc-16-di-ouB,  a.      [Fr.  melodieux,   from 


musical,  harmonious. 

"  Those,  who  In  their  course, 
Mrdxliuut  byuiw  about  the  aov'ieigii  throne 
Alternate."  Milton :  /•.  L.,  v.  «M, 

me   lo'-dl  oujs-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  melodious; 
•ly.]    In  a  melodious  manner  ;  musically. 

"  Orplieui,  the  Tracian.  harped  nelodiotuiy 
With  Aniphion."       Sktlton  :  Crownt  of  Launtt, 


me  lo'-di  ous-ness,  t.  [Eng.  melodious; 
•nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  melo- 
dious ;  melody,  musicalness,  bannoniousnesa* 

mel'-i-dlst,  *.  [Eng.  melod(y);  4tt;  Fr. 
melodisle;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meiodista.} 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  melodies. 

**A  rhapeodlat,  »  mtlodiit.  a  Tidonary."—  Taylor  s 
FMlip  I'an^rtoMUfL  (Pref.) 

2.  A  collection  ot  melodies,  tunes,  or  songs. 

•  mel'-i  dize,  v.t.  &  {.     [Eng.  mtlod(y);  -izt.} 
A*  Trans.  :  To  make  melodious. 

"  WhoM  mnrmun  melodU*  my  song.*' 

Langhom  :  Ode  to  the  River  Edtn. 

B*  Intrant.  :  To  compose  or  sing  melodies. 

mel  6  dra  ma,  *  mel   6  dramo.  s.    [Fr.  . 

melodrame  —  acting  with  songs  ;  Gr.  ^icAof 
(inelos)  =  a  song,  and  6>a/ia  (drama)  =  an 
action,  a  drama  (q.v.).J 

1.  Orig.  :  A  dramatic  piece  in  which  the 
Interest  is  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
vocal  or  instrumental  musicaccompanyingcer- 
tain  situations.    The  melodrama  is  of  French 
invention,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  the  subjects 
are  generally  of  a  romantic  character,  illus- 
trated with  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery, 
and  having  serious  and  sensational  incidents. 
Although  sometimes    confounded    with    the 
opera,  it  differs  from   that  higher  class  of 
work  insomuch  that  the  action  is  carried  on 
in  speaking  and  not  in  recitative  and  aria. 
[OPERA.  J 

"This  narrative,  aa  It  IB  Riven  In  Llvy,  reaemblei  a 
•eene  in  a  mttodram*.  rather  than  au  event  in  real 
hittory.-—  i«m*  ;  Cnd.  Early  Roman  Mitt.  flUi). 
U.  34ft. 

2.  Now  :  A  play  of  strong  situations,  resem- 
bling both  the  domestic  and  the  sensational 
drama,  and  characterized  more  by  bold  colour- 
ing than  artistic  finish.    The  more  thrilling 
passages  are  accentuated  by  musical  accom- 
paniments known  as  the  "hurries,"  the  only 
relic  of  the  original  musical  character  of  the 
melodrama,  which  has  now  come  to  designate 
a  romantic  play,  depending  mainly  on  sensa- 
tional incidents,  thrilling  situations,  and  an 
effective  denouement,  and  often  paying  tittle 
attention  to  probability  or  naturalness  of  inci- 
dent in  the  effort  to  produce  strong  effects, 
Such  pieces  are  often  staged  at  great  expense 
for  scenery,  costume,  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments; moving  machinery,  locomotives  that 
cross  the  stage,  falling  bridges,  burning  houses, 
and  a  great  variety  of  such  mechanism  being 
introduced.    The  melodrama  is  to  some  extent 
abandoned  to  second-class  theatres,  yet  it  often 
invades  those  of  the  first-class,  displacing  the 
legitimate  drama  to  satisfy  the  public  taatc  for 
strong  effects  and  exciting  situations.    Much 
of  the  more  recent  drama  contains  a  consider- 
able infusion  of   the  melodramatic  element; 
and  the  pure  drama  of  sparkling-  dialogue  and 
unfolding  character  is  largely  replaced  by  that 
of  thrilling  incident  and  mechanism. 


ISte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pit 
or,  wore,  wolt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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mcl  6  dra -mat -Ic,  m6l  o  dra  mat- 
lc~al,  a.  *  [Gr.  /te'Aos  (melos)  =a  song,  and 
Eng".  dramatic,  dramatical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
•to  melodrama;  having  the  nature  of  a  melo- 
drama. 

"The  oomle  flirtation*  of  the  policeman,  themalo- 
dram,itic  Attltuilea  of  the  plr»t«  king."— Daily  7W*. 
graph.  Dec.  24,  1*84. 

mcl  6  dra  mdt'-ic^al-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  melo- 
drnmatioal;  -ly>]  In  a  melodramatic  manner; 
like  an  actor  in  a  melodrama. 

"  The   Honourable    Samuel    SlnmVsy   .   .   .    fiwto- 
dramuticnlty  testified  by  eestares  to  the  crowd  hte 
ineffaccaljle  ohliKntion  to  th«  KntantwiU  Gazette."— 
.-  rtc*wtc*  J'apert,  ch.     ' 


IXdtmt  :      cvc      aoert.  c.  x. 

ttel  6-dram-a-tist,  «.     [Eng.      . 
(  connective;    -ist.]    One  who  writes  melo- 
dramas  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  melodrama. 

*  mcl-o-drame,  s.    [MELODRAMA.] 

meT-6-d3r,  *mel-o-die,  s.  [Fr.  nUkdu 
from  Lat.  melodia  ;  Gr.  jxeAo»5ia  (m€Zodia 
from  /j.e'Aos  (melon)  =  a  song,  music,  an 

,   (ode)  =  a  song,  an  ode  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 


. 

and  oifiif 
ItaL 


I.  Orel.  Lang.  :  A  succession  of  sweet  and 
agreeable  sounds  ;  sweetness  of  sound  ;  music, 
harmony. 

"  While  this  multitude  of  flit* 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody." 

Wvrdntorth  :  Reunion,  bk.  t 

ft  Music: 

1.  An  agreeable  succession  of  simple  sounds. 
produced  by  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  and 
so  regulated  as  to  give  a  pleasing  effect,  or  to 
be  expressive  of  some  kind  of  sentiment.     It 
is  often  founded  on  relative  harmonies,  and 
yet  is  completely  distinguished  from  harmony 
by  not  needing  the  addition  of  parts  to  make 
it  perfect. 

2.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece  ;  the 
leading  theme  or  themes  in  a  musical  compo- 
sitiou. 

melody  -  organ,     melody  -  harmo- 

nium, -s. 

Music;  A  harmonium  so  constructed  that 
the  upper  note  <>f  the  chords  played  is  loader 
than  the  rest  of  the  sounds. 

mel  O-e,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Agassiz  leave* 
it  an  open  question  ;  McNicoll  gives  Gr.  /Ae'A 
(mefat)  =  black,  and  Brande  suggests  Gr.  /*i} 
(mile)  =.  a  probe.] 

Entom.  :  Oil-beetle  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Meloidte  (q.v.).  One  or  two  species 
are  common  on  hedgebanks  in  spring  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Wing-cases  short, 
colour  blue-black,  abdomen  full,  and  general 
appearance  greasy.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  the  larvfe  when  hatched 
attach  themselves  to  bees  of  various  species, 
whence  their  popular  name  Bee-lice.  The 
active  six-footed  larva  changes  into  a  fleshy 
cylindrical  grub,  with  less  aborted  legs  and 
stronger  Jaws  than  the  corresponding  stage  of 
Sitaris  (q.v.). 

meT-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  pe'Ao;  (melos}  w  a 
song,  and  ypafyia  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument invented  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
down  melodies  when  played  upon  a  piano- 
forte. It  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use, 
as  its  action  is  imperfect. 

mel  6  Id.  s.  [MELOID^.]  Any  individual  of 
the  family  Meloi'dae  (q.v.). 

"Another  paiultlc  Afrtofd  .  .  .  Infesting  the  collf 
of  Muon  tow*."—  Pr^f.  Dallat,  in  Cautiit  Nat.  tfut, 
T.  889. 

m6-ld'-l-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  melo(e);  L*t 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  heteromerous  beetles; 
the  larvte  are  parasitic  on  other  insects,  chiefly 
hymenoptera.  Principal  genera  :  Meloe,  Siiaris, 
Epicauta,  Macrobasis,  Khipiphorus,  Hornia, 
and  Illiij'idius. 

mel  6  Ion  -tha,  *.  [Or.  jiTjAoAdvfc)  (melolon- 
the)  —  a  beetle  or  cockchafer  :  fi^Aow  (meloS) 
=  to  explore,  and  ovOo*  (pnthos)  ~  dung. 
(McNicoll)] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lamelllcorn  beetles, 
typical  of  the  group  Melolouthides  (q.v.). 
Alelolontha  vulgaris  is  the  well-known  Com- 
mon Cockchafer  (q.v.l  It  is  seldom  suffl- 
ciently  numerous  in  England  to  prove  very 
destructive  ;  but  the  damage  done  by  these 
insects  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inferieure 
in  1866  was  estimated  at  more  than  a  million 
sterling.  The  larva  takes  two  years  to  com- 
plete its  growth,  ten  months  of  which  are 
passed  in  hibernation;  the  pupa  state  lasts 

^eight.  and  that  of  the  adult  insect  nearly  four 


months,  of  which  rather  less  than  twenty  days 
if  passed  in  the  free  state,  depositing  its  ova. 
It  is  active  only  in  the  twilight.  Its  favourite 
food  is  the  foliage  of  oak  and  elms. 

tmel  6  lon'-thi-dao,    a.   pi.      [Mod.    Let. 
melolonth(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit*,  -idee,] 

1.  Entom. :  In  older  classifications,  a  family  of 
lamellicorn  beetles,  sub-section  Fhyllophagi. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  has  existed  since 
the  time  of  the  Lias. 

I  mcl  -6  -lon'-thi-  dan,  a.  &  s.     [Mod.  Lat. 
melolonthid(cE) ;  Eng.  twit  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Melolonthidse  :  as,  of  Melolonthitlan  affinities. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Melo  Ion  thidee. 

mel  o-lon'-thi-dcs,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  melo- 
lonth(a);  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idts.} 

Entom.  :  The  typical  group  of  the  sub- 
family Melolonthinaa  (q.v.).  Genera :  Melo- 
lontha,  Rhizotrogus,  and  Polyphylla. 

mel -6 -Ion'- thin,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  melo- 
hnth(a);  -in.] 

Chem. :  C5Hi2N2SO?.  A  crystallizable  body, 
obtained  together  with  leuctne,  sarcine,  and 
xanthine,  from  the  bodies  of  the  common  cock- 
chafer (Melolontha  vulgaria),  30  Ibs.  of  cock- 
chafers yielding  only  1*5  grm.  It  crystallizes 
in  line  silky  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  proof  spirit,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  very  soluble  in  the  alkalis  and  in  acids. 
It  is  colourless,  scentless,  and  tasteless,  grates 
between  the  teeth,  and  does  not  lose  weight 
at  100*. 

mel  6  Ion  -thi'-nas,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
lonth(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inre.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeida,  or 
True  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  legion  Pleurostic- 
tica.  The  chief  groups  are:  Hoplides,  Seri- 
cides,  Macrodactylides,  and  Melolouthides. 

mel  6"-ma'  ni  a,  $.    An  inordinate  love  of 
music.    Also  called  melomany. 

m.el-6~-ma'-nI-ac,  «.   One  who  suffers  from 

nicUmmnia.    Also  called  ludomane. 

mel  on,  *  mcl  -oun,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  melon ; 
Port.  meWio ;  Ital.  mellone,  all  from  Lat.  melo  ; 
Gr.  /i-ffXcf  (melon)  —  an  apple  or  any  tree  fruit.] 
1.  Bot.t  Hort.,  &c. :  Cucumis  Melo,  Liana?us, 
who  discriminated  it  from  others  of  the  genus 
by  the  angular  points  of  the  leaves  being 
rounded  off  and  its  torulose,  i.e.,  knotted, 
fruit,  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Kalmuck 
country  (in  Tartary).  De  Candolle  considered 
it  to  come  from  the  valleys  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  from  those  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus. It  was  early  cultivated.  It  was  so 
In  Egypt  [2].  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  0-t'ievo?  (sifcuos)of  Theophrastus,  the  aucuos 
ireVtoc  (sikuois  pepon)  of  Hippocrates,  the 
irentav  (pepon)  of  Dioscorides,  the  melopepo 
of  Galen  (the  name  being  given  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  apple),  and  the  melo  of 
Pliny.  Till  lately  the  plant  was  called  musk- 
melon,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cttruttu*  vulgari*, 
water-melon.  The  melon  is  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  cucumber,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in 
the  shape  and  sweet  taste  of  its  fruit,  and  in  its 
peculiar  but  pleasant  smell  and  flavor.  It  is 
an  annual,  with  trailing  or  climbing  stem, 
small,  yellow  flowers,  and  large  rounded  fruit. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  and  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state, 
though  supposed  to  bo  a  native  of  the  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia.  The  varieties  in  culti- 
vation are  very  numerous,  distinguished  by 
the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  rind,  which 
is  often  furrowed,  or  crossed  by  net-like  cracks ; 
by  the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  which  Is 
green,  yellow,  red,  &c. ;  and  by  its  size,  which 
may  vury  from  3  inches  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter.  In  the  United  States  this  fruit  has 
gradually  lost  its  name  of  melon — which  is 
now  restricted  to  the  water-melon— and  is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  cantaloupe.  Of  these 
the  netted  forms  are  the  sweeter,  the  large  and 
smooth  kinds  being  rarely  popular.  They 
sometimes  grow  to  a  great  size.  Cantaloupes 
of  16  Ibs.  weight  having  been  raised  In 
California,  Water-melons  have  been  produced 
in  South  Carolina  of  45  Ibs.  weight.  Both 
these  fruits  are  raised  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  are  very  popular  as  dessert  fruits,  their 
culture  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
Gulf  States.  There  are  other  species  of  the 
melon.  South  Africa  possesses  C.  Caffer,  a 
water-melon  which  is  very  valuable  to  the 


inhabitants.  C.  «Mww>ntw,  the  Kankoor  of 
India,  has  a  fruit  which  will  keep  for  months, 
and  fs  niiidi  used  both  raw  and  in  curries,  or 
pickled  in  its  green  state.  Tho  seeds  are 
ground  fur  meal,  and  contain  much  oil,  which, 
is  expressed  and  used  for  food  and  in  Inmpe. 

2.  Script.  :  Heb.  DTTQ3St  (abhattichkim). 
Num.  xi.  5,  seems  to  be  correctly  translated, 
as  in  the  A.V.,  melon.  Dropping  the  plural 
termination,  D*  (im),  the  word  is  like  the 
Arabic  butikh  -  the  melon. 

melon-fruit,  s. 

Bot.  :  Carica  Papaya,  the  West  Ind 
Called  also  Tree-melon,    (Bartlett.) 

t  melon  shaped,  a. 

Sot.  :  Irregularly  spherical  with  projecting 
ribs,  as  the  stem  of  Cactus  melocactus.  A  bad 
term.  (Lindley.) 

melon-shell,  *. 

Zool,  :  The  genus  Melo  (q.v.X 
melon  thick,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Mtloeactut 
communis, 

melon  thistle,  s. 

Sot.  :  A  name  common  to  any  of  the  Melo- 
cacti'Ue,  but  more  especially  applied  to  the 
genus  Melocactua. 

melon-tree,  s. 

Sot.  :  The  Papaw  (q.v.). 

mc-lon-S-mot-in,  s.  [Bng.  m«Zo»;  tme^ic), 
and  suff.  -in  (Cfiem,.).] 

Cheni,  :  An  emetic  principle  contained  in 
the  root  of  the  melon,  Cucumis  melo. 

mel  o-nld'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  melo  =  an  apple.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
fruit  called  by  I  Jndley  Pomum,  of  which  the 
apple  is  type.  [PoM&J 

me  Ion  -I-form.  a.  [Lat  melo,  genlt.  melon^s), 
and  forma  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  The  tame  as  MELON-SHAPED.  (Treat. 
<tf  Botany. 

mSl'-o-nite,  IL  [Named  after  the  Melon** 
mine,  where  It  was  first  found.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  particles, 
with  a  granular  and  foliated  structure.  Crys- 
tallization, rhombohedral,  with  basal  cleavage, 
Lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  reddish-white  ; 
streak,  dark  gray.  Compos.  :  tellurium. 
76'49  ;  nickel,  23'51  =  100  ;  formula,  NiaTes- 
Found  among  the  ores  of  the  Meloues  and 
Stanislaus  mines,  California. 

mel-o-ni'-tes,  *.      [Gr.  ftnAov  (milon)  —  an 

apple  ;  suff.  -Ites  (PaUKont.).] 

PalcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Echlnoidee,   family 
'    Ferischucuhinidm.     The  ambulacra!  areas  con- 

sist of  ten  rows  of  plates.     Found  in  the 

marine  carboniferous  rocks. 

m6l-6"-n*c'-ter-Is,  «-  [Gr.  ^AW  (melon)  » 
tree-fruit,  and  voienpCt  (nukteris)  =  a  bat.] 

Zool:  A  genus  of  Pteropidee,  allied  to 
Macroglossus,  from  Duke  of  York  Island,  off 
the  north-east  of  Guinea.  It  contains  a  single 
species,  Melonycteris  melanops. 

me-loph'-a-guJi,  i.  [Gr.  w\ov  (milon)  =  a 
sheep,  aiid'^a-yety  (phageln)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  para- 
gitic  on  sheep,  tribe  Pupipara,  family  Hippo- 
boscidse.  M  elophagus  ovinus,  the  Sheep-tick,  is 
a  well-known  species.  There  are  no  wings, 
and  the  abdomen  is  widened  posteriorly. 
Called  also  Melophila  ovinus  (ovina  ?). 

*  me'-lSph'-o-nlst,  s.  [Gr.  ^«'AO?  (melos)  =  a 
song,  and  ^winj  (phone)  =  sound.]  A  singer 
of  melodies. 

"As  In  th«  CUM  of   the  Hebrew  mtlophonitU."-  • 
Thackeray  :  A  Dinner  in  the  Ctty. 


m§I-6-pI-iin'-d,  *.      [Gr.  pe' 
song,  and  Eng.  piano  (q.v.).] 


(melos)  =•  a 


,  .  .. 

Music  :  An  Invention  by  which  sustained 
sounds  can  be  produced  on  a  pianoforte.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  hammers  set  Into 
very  rapid  vibration  by  the  winding  up  of  a 
spring.  When  a  note  is  struck  and  held  down, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  causes  a  continuous  vibration  of  the 
string  which  is  of  a  most  charming  character. 
An  admirable  crescendo  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
plan  of  raising  the  hammers  gradu- 


bo^ ;  pont,  Jolrl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -Man  -  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhon.    -clous,  -tlons,    sions  —  &ao».    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•By  farther  from  tile  string,  the  force,  of 
course,  being  proportioned  to  the  distance 
they  have  to  Call.  The  melopimno  was  in- 
vented by  Caldara  of  Turin  in  1870. 

mel-6-pce'-l-a,  >.  (Gr.  n«Aoiron'a  (melopofia), 
from  fzc'Aof  (melos)  =  a  song,  and  n-oic'w  (poieG) 
=  to  make.] 

1.  Music  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  system  of  making  a  tune  or 
melos.     In  this  sense  it  is  said,  by  Aristidcs 
Qnintilianus,  to  be  of  three  kinds  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pitch,  namely  hypatundes,  me- 
sceides,  and  neteides. 

mo  lop -site,  s.  [Or.  (iijXok  (melon)  =  apple, 
and  oi^of  (opson)  —  flesh  ;  Ger.  melopstt.'] 

Min. :  A  massive,  translucent,  greenish 
mineral,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  tex- 
ture like  the  pulp  of  an  apple.  Compos. :  a 
bydrated  silicate  of  alumina  with  some  im- 
purities. It  belongs  to  the  group  of  Clays. 

me  1&  psif-ta  ciia,  s.  [Lat.  melo  =  an  apple- 
shaped  melon,  and  pnttacus  =  a  parrot.] 

Ornitk.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidee,  sub-family 
Platycercinse,  Parakeets.  Melopsittacut  itn- 
dulalut  is  a  small  parakeet  with  a  melodious 
voice,  found  in  flocks  in  Australia.  They 
nestle  in  the  hollows  of  eucalypti. 

mel  o  sau  rus,  s.    [First  element  doubtful; 

Gr.  <ravpo<  (jpuros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
family  Microsauria  (q.v.),  founded  by  von 
Meyer  on  remains  of  JfcZoMunu  uraleiwit 
from  the  Permian  of  Orenburg.  (Brit.  Auoc. 
Report,  zliv.  165.) 

t  me  lo   sKsj,    s.      [Gr.   ^Ai.<r«   (mUdsit)  =  a 
probing,  from  pijAi)  (milt)  —a  probe.] 
Surp. :  (See  etym.X 

mil-*  type,  j.  [First  element  doubtful ;  Eng. 
«»*•] 

Phot. :  A  process  In  photography  In  which 
A  dark  chamber  is  not 
used,  and  the  pictures 
are  developed  at  a  sub- 
sequent convenient 
time. 

Mei-pSra  -8-ne,  t. 
[Gr.J 

1.  Cleat.  Antiq. :  One 
of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
syne.     She    presided 
over  tragedy,  of  which 
the  poets  made  her  the 
inventrese,     and    was 
commonly  represented 
as  veiled,  and  holding 
In  her  hand  a  tragic 
mask.   Her  instrument 
was  the  lyre.    By  the 

river-god  Achelous,  Melpomene  became  th* 
mother  of  the  Sirens.  [Musz,  SIREN.] 

2.  Altnn.  :  [ASTEROID,  18J. 

mil  rose,  >.  [Lat  mel  =  honey,  and  row  •• 
a  rose.]  Honey  of  roses. 

melt  (pa.  t.  "moll,  melted,  pa,  par.  •  molten, 
melted),  v.t.  ft  i  [A.S.  meltan  (pa.  t.  mealt).} 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit.  i  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  application  of  heat ;  to  make 
liquid,  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve,  to  fuse. 

"  When  the  tun  doth  tnttt  their  mow." 

Skateip. :  Ka/»  of  Lucrta,  till, 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  soften  to  tenderness,  as  by  a  wanning 
or  kindly  influence ;  to  make  susceptible  to 
kindly  and  generous  influences,  as  to  love, 
pity,  tenderness,  commiseration,  &c. 

"  Nor  let  pity,  whleh 
Bven  women  hare  cut  off.  melt  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Pfrldtl.  Iv.  I. 

*  2.  To  waste  or  wear  away ;  to  dissipate. 

"Ton  will  quickly  mrlt  thy  lilt  away." 

sbaketp.  :  Titut  Andrtmieui.  111  1 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  become  liquefied  or  liquid;   to  be 
changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by 
the  application  of  heat;  to  liquefy,  to  dis- 
solve. 

"  He  uttered  hii  yoice.  the  «arth  nulU4.~-Pmlm 
•M.*. 

2.  To  be  dissolved  or  dissipated;   to  lost 
form  and  substance  ;  to  vanish. 


MELPOMEKI. 


melopceia— member 


*'  What  Memed  corponl 
.  M  brMrt.h  Into  the  wind." 

SHakttp.  ;  Ji  octet  h,  L  & 

8.  To  disappear  or  go  away  gradually  ;  to 
fade  away.    (Usually  followed  by  away.) 

"  Tb«  bott  which  h»d  bceu  th«  terror  of  Scotland 
mttt*d  fMt  au-<iy."—Macaukiv  ;  ffitt.  Kng.,  eh.  xiiL 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pass  imperceptibly  from  ene  thing  or 
state  into  another  ;  to  blend. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  mild  or  kindly  In- 
fluences, as  love,  pity,   tenderness,  &c.  ;   to 
become  softened,  tender,  or  feeling. 

"  I  should  melt  ftt  an  offender  •  tcan." 

ShaJMp.  :  2  Uenry  VI.,  111.  L 

3.  To  be  broken,  to  fail,  to  give  way,  to  sink. 


»  melt  -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  melt;  -able.]    Cap- 
able of  being  melted  ;  fusible,  liqueftable. 

"Irom   1»  the  mott  Impure  of   all  metal*,  hardly 
meUabU."—ruU*r  :    Wort  Aiei.  1L  263. 

melt  -or,  ».    [Eng.  meU  ;  -«r.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  melU  metals,  Ac. 

"  The  melter  tiielteth  In  v»y  ue,  for  the  euell  !•  B«l 
taken  »waye  from  them."—  J*r*mytrl.   |1UL) 

2.  Fig.:    One    who    softens,     breaks,    or 
subdues. 

"  Thou  nutt«r  of  etronf  mtnd«.' 
t  fiet.  : 


. 
/-ate*  0»+  U.  a 

m6lt   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [MELT.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  At  adjective  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Making  liquid,  fusing,  dissolving. 

2.  Becoming  liquid. 
XX.  Fiyurativtly  : 

1.  Softening,  affecting,  moving. 

"At  the  mind  ii  pitched,  the  ear  La  pleaMd 
With  m*U*fv  ain."  Coup*r;  T<uk,  vL  t 

1.  Becoming  soft,  tender,  or  feeble  ;  effemi- 
nate, gentle. 

"  To  kindle  coward*,  and  to  rteel  with  raloor 
The  melting  iptriU  of  womeu.' 

SHakttp.  :  Julitu  OtHar,  1L  1. 

S.  Feeling  or  showing  tenderness. 

"A  band 
Open  M  day  for  nwffiiv  charity." 

SUmJUtjt.  :  t  Bmry  lT.t  Iv.  4. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  making  liquid  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  liquid  ;  fusing. 

"  The  milting  of  that  burden  of  atlt  which  he  car. 
ryed,"-«A  Ball  :  Ckrittian  Moderation,  bk.  i.,  f  19. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  softening  or  making  ten- 
der; the  state  of  becoming  softened  or  tender. 

"  All  the  eodal  meltinat  of  the  he*rt.- 

Hamilton  :  To  a  tounff  Lady. 

melting-furnace,*.  A  foundry  cupola, 
or  a  glasBmaker'a  furnace.  Melting  furQaces 
are  built  of  fire-clay  or  other  intractible  ma- 
terial. capable  of  sustaining  without  injury 
the  highest  ordinary  temperatures.  Those  for 
glass  melting  are  square,  oblong,  or  circular  in 
shape,  the  fire  space  or  grate  in  the  centre, 
with  doors  or  other  openings  for  feeding  in  the 
fuel.  In  general  no  flue  or  chimney  is  directly 
connected  with  the  furnace,  the  only  exit  for 
the  products  of  combustion  being  the  working 
holes,  so  that  the  greatest  heat  is  concentrated 
around  the  pots  of  melted  glass  placed  opposite 
these  holes.  A  furnace  may  contain  from  4  to 
10  pots,  so  placed  that  they  can  be  charged 
through  the  working  holes,  and  the  melted 
glass  taken  out  at  these  holes.  There  hare 
been  of  late  years  many  improvements  in  glass 
furnaces,  facilitating  their  continuous  opera- 
tion. Furnaces  for  melting  iron  are  con- 
structed with  chimneys,  up  which  the  products 
of  the  blast  are  carried,  while  the  melted 
metal  Is  drawn  off  at  a  tap  hole  In  the  side  of 
the  cupola.  Furnaces  for  melting  other  metals 
are  similar  to  those  named  in  character,  with 
special  appliances  dependent  on  the  conditions 
of  the  operation. 

melting-point,  *.  That  point  of  the 
thermometer  at  which  a  substance  become* 
fused.  The  melting  points  of  various  sub- 
stances differ  greatly,  some  being  found  at  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  others  at  great  heat.  The 
melting  points  of  the  solids  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  the  freezing  points  of  the  corres- 
ponding liquids,  and  a  list  of  some  of  them  is 
here  given  :  pure  alcohol  —  202°  F.  ;  hydro- 
bromic  acid  —  184°  ;  strongest  sulphuric  acid  — 
177°;  sulphuretted  hydrogen—  120°:  ammonia, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  chlorine  —  103°  ;  carbonic 
acid  and  chloroform  —  94°;  mercury  —  38*88°; 
olive  and  linseed  oils—  4°;  ice,  32°;  glacial 


acetic  acid,  62-6°;  phosphorus,  111°;  potas- 
sium, 144-5°;  sodium,  204°;  iodine,  235°;  «ul- 
phur,  239°;  lithium,  356°;  tin,  442°;  lead, 
633°;  antimony, 806°;  zinc, 842°;  magnesium, 
about  1382°;  silver,  about  1832°;  copper, 
about  2012°;  Iron,  white  cast,  2012°,  gray  cast 
2237°;  gold,  about  2287°;  steel,  about  2462°j 
soft  Iron,  about  2822°;  platinum,  about  3272°; 
indium,  about  3542°;  osmium,  about  4532°. 
At  degrees  beyond  900  or  1000  melting  points 
cannot  be  determined  absolutely,  and  the 
figures  obtained  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximate.  [FUBINO-POIKT,  TUERUOHETIK.] 

meir-ing-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  mtlting  ;  4y.) 

1.  In  a  melting  manner ;  so  as  to  melt  or 
•often. 

2.  By  the  process  of  melting ;  like  soru*. 
thing  melting. 

"  Her  tean  falling  Into  the  water,  on.  might  h»« 
thought  Bhe  began  meltingly  to  b«  mvtafflorphowd  to 
the  ruuuiug  river." — Sidntjt :  Arcadia, 

t  mcit  Ing  neB8,  J     [Eng.  melting;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  pr  state  of  being  melting ; 
the  power  of  melting  or  softening. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted  or  softened. 

"Oire  me,  O  thou  Father  of  companion,  iuch  a 
teDderneai  and  mdtingneti  of  heart."—  Wttolt  fluty  of 
Man:  CoHfoi/or  Cftarfty. 

mel-tlth,   >.       [Prob.  for    melt-tide   (q.T.).l 
Meal-time.    (Scutch.) 

m<51  -ton.  j.    [From  Melton,  In  Leicestershire, 
where  it  Is  made.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  for  coating. 

m6r  nr-siU,  i.    [Lat.  md  —  honey,  and  «r»us 
=  a  bear.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ursida1,  or  a  sub-genus 
Of  Urdus.  Mrlursus  or  Vrmi  liibiatus  is  th« 
Sloth-bear  of  India.  [SLOTH-BEAR.] 

mel  vie,  r.l.     [MEAL.]     To  soil  with  meaL 
(Scotch.) 

"  Boa.'  need  baa  be  to  lay  a  ITBoa, 

Or  melfi.  him  braw  clalthlng ! " 

Burnt:  Bol,  r*ir. 

melwel,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  small  kini 
of  sod. 

mf -lyr'-.-dfB  (yr  as  ir),  ..  pi.    [Hod.  Lat 
mtlyr(is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  pentamerous  beetles, 
tribe  Malacodermata,  or,  according  to  La* 
treille,  of  Serricornes.  The  body  Is  general!* 
narrow  and  elongated,  the  antennas  serrated, 
or.  In  the  males,  even  pectinated  ;  the  articu- 
lations of  the  tarse  entire.  They  are  generally 
of  metallic  colour,  and  sometimes  hairy.  They 
are  very  agile  Insects,  found  on  flowers  and 
learea. 

me-lyr'-i-desj  (yr  as  ir),  «.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat 
melyrit;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idet.\ 
Entom. :  According  to  Latrellle  and  Cuvier, 
the  third  tribe  of  Malacodenni.  They  include 
under  It  the  genera  Melyris,  Malachiui, 
Dasytes,  Zygia,  and  Pelocophorus.  [MALA- 
CHIUS.) 


'-nn,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  maly(rit); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -ino>.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
family of  Cantharidse.  It  is  coextensive  with 
the  modern  family  Melyridse  (q.v.). 

me-lyr'-Is  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Or.  Mo^vp«  (mo- 
louris)  of  Nicander,  noAvpi's  (moluris)  of 
Suidas.  and  fieAovpi'c  (melouris)  of  the  Entomo- 
logicwm  Magnum.] 

Entom. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily 
HelyriniE,  and  the  family  Melyridse.  Tha 
antennse  thicken  insensibly  without  forming  a 
knob.  They  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


,  t.    [A  contract,  of  memorandum  (f^.v.).] 

A  word  placed  as  a  note  before  something  to 
aid  the  memory. 

mem'-ber,  *  mem-bre,  s.  [Fr.  membre,  from 
Lat.  membrum  =  a  limb,  a  member  of  the 
body;  ItaL  membro;  Sp.  tk  Port,  miembro.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  part  of  an  animal  body  capable  of  per- 
forming  a  distinct  office  ;  a  limb,  a  vital  organ. 
In  this  sense  all  parts  of  the  human  body  ar» 
members,  the  limbs,  the  bands  and  feet,  the 
head,  tho  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  other 
internal  organs.  For  the  internal  parts,  how- 
ever, the  term  organ  la  more  commonly 
applied,  the  word  member  generally  designat- 
ing the  external  parts  of  the  body. 


fitte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or*  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ufilte.  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   •vo»=;e;ey  =  a;  «u  =  kw. 


12.  A  part  of  an  aggregate  or  whole  : 
(1)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period ;  a  head, 
clause. 
(2)  One  of  a  number  of  persons  constituting 
a  society,  association,  community,  Ac. ;  an 
individual  forming  part  of  an  association  ; 
specif.,  one  who  represents  a  county  or  town 
in  a  legislative  body,  as  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  House,  Member  of  Parliament,  Member  of 
the  Assembly,  Ac.,  Congressional  membership 
being  designated  by  the  initials  M.  €.,  Parlia- 
mentary by  M.  P.,  Ac.  Church  member  is  also 
a  common  use  of  the  term,  and  its  application 
is  extended  to  every  association,  whatever  its 
character. 

Ha  WM  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  JamM 
ntgomery.  member  for  Ayrshire.'  —  Jftioau/oy.' 
t.  Sng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  moulding,  either  as  a  cornice 
five  members,  or  a  base  of  three  members, 

applied  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
illding. 

2.  Alg.  :  Bach  part  of  an  equation  connected 
y  the  sign  of  equality.    The  one  on  the  left 

is  called  the  first  member,  and  the  one  on  the 
right,  the  second  member. 

Member  of  Parliament ;   [I.  2  (2),  ft  PAB- 

]. 

mem'-bered,  a.    [Eng.  member;  -ed.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  members  or  limb* ; 
used  in  composition  :  as,  big-mm&ered. 

2,  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  when  its 
legs  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to  that 
of  the  bird  itself. 

mem   ber  ship,  J.     [Eng. member;  -*hip.} 
L  The  state  of  being  a  member. 

M Ho  advantages  from  external  church  mvmbtrthip 
,  ,  cau  of  themselves  give  a  man  confidence  towards 
God."— South :  Sermon*.  voL  it,  ser.  IL 

2.  The  members  of  a  body,  society,  or  as.so- 
lon  collectively. 

mem  bra9  i  dee.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mem- 
brac(i8);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  homopterous  insects, 
of  the  order  Rhyncota,  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  forms  which  the  prothorax  as- 
sumes. There  is  frequently  a  posterior  part, 
wholly  or  partially  covering  the  abdomen  and 
wings.  The  typical  genus  Membracis  (q.v.S 
and  Bocidium  are  American ;  Ceiitrotus  and 
Gargara  are  common  in  Europe. 

mem  bra  9lS,  $.  [Or.  M«V£paf  (membra*), 
genit.  fttuftpaxof  (membrakos)  =  a  kind  of 
cicada.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
If  embracidae  (q.  v.).  Chief  species,  Membracis 
ttevata  and  M.  concttta. 

mem  bra -na,   *.     [Lat  «  a   membrane,    a 
skin,  from  membrum  =  a  limb,  a  member  of 
the  body.] 
Anat.  :  A  membrane.    There  are  a  membrana 

(formis,  a  membrana  limitans,  &c. 

membrana  nictitans,  «. 

Zool. :  A  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the 
.nner  side  of  the  eye.  It  constitutes  the 
third  eyelid  of  birds,  and  occurs  also  in  some 
fishes,  amphibians,  and  mammals,  but  is  rudi- 
mentary in  man  and  monkeys.  In  human 

atomy  it  is  called  plica  semilunarit. 

membrana  tympani,  i- 
An<tt. :  The  drum  of  the  ear.    This  mem- 
,m-  is  nearly  oval  in  shape,  closing  the  space 
wcfii  the  inner  and  the  outer   ear,  and 
ilaced  so  as  to  slant  inwards  and  form  an 
_>ngle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  floor  of  the 
auditory  canal.    The  handle  of  the  malleus 
(or  hammer),  the  first  of  the  chain  of  small 
bones  of  the  ear,  is  firmly  attached  to  this 
membrane,  and  draws  it  inward,  rendering  its 
tal  surface  concave.    This  membrane  is 
n  into  vibration  by  the  waves  of  sound 
>  air,  which  enter  the  ear  canal  and  im- 
upon  it.    Its  vibrations  always  equal  in 
number  those  of  the  body  from  which  the 
sound  emanates.    These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  the  malleus,  and  from  it,  through 
the  chain  of  bones,  to  the  membrane  of  the 
/enes/ra  ovali*,  and,  through    the  fluids  and 
vibratory  chords  of  the  inner  ear,  to  the  nerves 
of  hearing.    The  whole  mechanism  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  nature's  adaptations. 
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"Fur  the  body  Is  not  ou»  m«mA«r.  bat  : 
1  CorintMaru  xti.  " 


menr-bra-  na'-ce--SB,  *.  pi.    [Lat.  membra- 

n(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  heteropterous  insects 
of  the  order  Rhyncota.  Antenna  four-jointed, 
rostrum  three-jointed,  enclosed  in  a  channel, 
tarsi  two-jointed.  Ocelli  generally  absent. 
In  the  majority  the  antennae  are  thickened  or 
clavate.  Chief  genera  :  A  can  thia  (Cimex), 
Aradus,  Tingis,  Monanthia,  and  Syrtis. 

mem-bra-na  coouB  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [.Lat. 
membranaceus,  from  membrana  =  a  membrane 
(q.v.).]  The  same  as  MEMBRANOUS  (q.v.). 

"  Consider  its  variety,  suited  iu  various  foods,  some 
mcmbrtinactou4,  agreeable  to  the  frugivorous  or  car- 
nivorous kind."— Dtrham :  Phftico-Theology  bit.  vlL, 
ch.  "i. 

mem  -braue,  5.    [MEMBRANA..] 

Anat. :  An  expansion  of  any  tissue  in  a 
thin  and  wide  layer.  Bicbat  divides  them 
into  serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes. 
Among  the  most  important  membranes  in  the 
body  are  those  of  the  brain :  viz.,  the  dura 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  the  pia  mater  and  the 
falx.  The  mucous  membranes  are  those  which 
line  the  canals  or  cavitiea  of  the  body  which 
are  open  to  the  air,  and  expoeed  to  its  action 
or  that  of  foreign  bodies.  These  membranes 
Include  the  lining  of  the  noee  and  mouth,  the 
branchiae,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  &c. 
They  exude  a  thick  semi-fluid  matter,  named 
mucous,  which  becomes  abnormally  abundant 
in  the  case  of  that  affection  of  the  air  passages 
known  as  a  cold.  The  skin  and  true  glands 
are  also  included  in  the  mucous  system  of  the 
body,  they  being  continuous  with  one  another. 
The  serous  membranes  line  the  closed  cavities 
of  the  body,  including  such  internal  sacs  as 
those  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  &c.  These 
exude  a  watery  fluid  called  serum,  which 
serves  as  a  lubricant  of  the  internal  surfaces. 
The  flbrous  membranes  are  tough,  elastic,  and 
of  a  tendinous  character.  They  include  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  above  mentioned,  the 
pericardium,  or  heart  envelope,  the  capsules 
of  the  joints,  Ac.  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
branes named  are  the  placental  membranes, 
in  which  the  foetus  is  enclosed,  and  through 
which  it  is  nourished.  These  membranes  are 
shed  after  delivery  as  the  after-birth.  [MEN- 

INQIT1S.] 

If  (1)  Additional  membrane : 
Sot. :  The  name  given  by  Brown  to  the 
quintine  of  the  ovule. 

(2)  Arachnoid  membrane :  [ARACHNOID]. 

(3)  Schneiderian  membrane :  [SCHNEIDERIAN 
MEMBRANE]. 

(4)  Undulating  membranes  : 

Zool. :  Simple  membranous  bands,  one 
margin  only  of  which  is  attached,  the  other 
being  free  and  exhibiting  an  undulatory 
motion.  They  are  allied  to  and  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  cilia.  They  are  stated  to 
occur  on  the  spermatozoa  of  salamanders  and 
tritons,  and  In  the  water  vessels  of  some  An- 
nelids, Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria.  (Griffith  A 
Henfrey.) 

membrane-bones,  s.  pi 

Comp.  Anat. :  Bones  found  In  ganoid  and 
teleoatean  fishes ;  they  have  their  origin,  not 
in  cartilage,  but  in  membraneous  connective 
tissue. 

"The  different  kinds  of  these  membrane-bone*  occur 
with  greater  or  leas  constancy  throughout  this  rab- 
order."-0tfnf A«r ;  Stufty  of  fidw,  p.  Si. 

mem-bra' -ne-ous,  a.    [MEMBRANOUS.] 

mem-bra-nir-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  membrana, 
=  a  membrane  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  or  producing 
membranes. 

mem-bra'-nX-form,  a.  [Lat.  membrana  =  a 
membrane,  and/orma  =  form,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  membrane  or  parchment. 

mem-bra-nip'-or-a,  s.  '[Lat.  membrana  * 
a  membrane,  tmtlporus  —  a  channel,  a  passage.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Merabraniporidae  (q.v.). 

2.  Palfzont.  :  Species  are  found  in  the  Cre- 
taceous and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

mem-bra-nl-p6r -I-die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
membranipor(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa. 
The  polyzoon,  which  is  calcareous,  or  partly 
horny,  partly  calcareous,  is  composed  of  hori- 
zontal cells  contiguous  to  each  other.  Ths 


species  grow  on  shells,  corals,  &c.  Genera : 
Membranipora,  Lepralia,  &c. 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  family  has  existed  froo1 
Palaeozoic  times  till  now. 

*  mem  bra-nol  -6-gy,  s.  [Lat.  membrana  m 
a  membrane,  and  Gr.  Ad-yo^  (logo*)  --=  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  membranes  ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  membranes. 

mem'-',  ra  nous,  *  mem  -bra' -no  oils,  a 
[Fr.  membraneux;  Ital.  &  Sp.  membranoso.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Belonging  to  or  consisting 
of  membrane  ;  resembling  a  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a 
fine  membrane,  as  is  the  case  with  the  leaves 
of  mosses.     It  is  non-development  of  paren- 
chyma which  makes  the  leaves  of  some  plauU 
membranous.    (Lindley.) 

membranous  cellular  tissue, ». 
Bot. :  Cellular  tissue  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  cells  are  composed  solely  of  membrane. 

membranous  labyrinth,  s. 

Anat. :  Membranous  structures  inside  the 
osseous  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  having 
spread  over  them  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth,  is  a  complicated  organ,  being  made 
up  of  three  parts,  known  as  the  vestibule,  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea,  forming 
a  complex  series  of  cavities  lying  within  the 
hardest  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  dense  bone  is  known  as  the 
osseous  labyrinth,  and  is  partly  lined  by  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  the  latter  being  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  in  great  part  separated 
from  the  bone  by  a  fluid  called  the  perilymph. 
This  membrane  lines  the  vestibule  and  the 
semicircular  canals.  It  does  not  line  tb* 
cochlea,  which  is  an  osseous  spiral  canal. 

mem-e-9yl'-e-fie,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

l(on);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melastomacese. 

me-me9'-$r-lon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or. 
(memekulon);  /xi/iaiicvAoi'  (mimaikulon)  =  the 
edible  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  There  is  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  Arbutus 
and  the  Memecylon.  J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meme- 
cylese  (q.v.).  The  species  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  with  a  prominent 
midrib  and  clusters  of  small  bluish  flowers. 
About  fifty  species  are  known.  Memecylon 
tdv.lt  is  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  Tenasserim, 
ana  the  Andaman  Islands.  Its  berries,  though 
somewhat  astringent,  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Prof.  Watt  aays  that  a  cold  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  yields  a  yellow  dye,  largely 
used  in  India  along  with  saffron-wood  and 
myrobolans,  also  as  an  auxiliary  with  chay- 
root  (Oldenlandia  umbellata)  in  producing  a 
red  dye. 

me  men  to,  *.  [Lat.  =  remember,  be  mind- 
ful ;  2nd  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  memini  =  to 
remember.]  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  a  mem- 
orial ;  anything  to  keep  up  or  awaken  memory. 

"These  speak  a  loudmeminto." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  481. 

memento  mori,  phr.  [Lat.]  Remember 
death.  Used  also  substantively,  as  in  tha 
example,  of  any  emblem  of  mortality.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  wear  trinkets  on 
which  skulls,  and  sometimes  appropriate 
mottoes,  were  painted  or  engraved,  as  re- 
minders of  the  close  of  life. 

"  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  *  mau  doth  of  a 
death's  head  or  a  memento  mori." — Shaketp. ;  1  Htnrg 
tr..  iii.  a. 

mem   in  na,  mcm-i'-na.  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

Zool. :  Tragulu*  memina,  a  deerlet  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

mem  -  oir  (oir  as  war),  *.  [Fr.  memoire,  troa 
Lat.  memoria  =  memory  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  memorial  account ;  a  history  composed 
from  personal  experience  and  memory  ;  an 
account  of  transactions  in  which  the  narrator 
bore  a  part ;  an  account  of  matters  connected 
with  some  period  of  history,  but  less  full  and 
formal  than  a  history  proper. 

U  History  owes  much  of  its  beat  material  to 

the  "  Memoirs  "  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  produced,  whose  authors  have  undertaken 
to  describe  the  interesting  events  which  hav» 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  eicUt.    ph  =  C 
-tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  -  shus,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fallen  under  their  own  observation,  and  have 
thus  thrown  a  side  light  of  illustration  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  times  of 
which  ordinary  iiuuaU  are  quite  devoid.  The 
Memoirs  of  m»dt-ni  writers  answer  to  what  the 
Romana  called  commeiitarii  (commentaries),  of 
which  Ccesar's  "  Commentaries  "  are  the  mo«t 
notable  example.  The  French  exceed  all 
modern  nations  in  piquant  and  characteristic 
Memoirs,  which  abound  in  individual  anec- 
dutt-s,  aud  often  reveal  the  character  of  events 
which  are  barely  hinted  at  in  general  history. 
If  written  by  a  truthful  person  Memoirs  form 
the  most  entertaining  and  trustworthy  portion 
of  hiatory,  though  too  often  they  are  marred 
by  I'urtiiuinhliip  and  untruth  hi  I  ness.  Thus 
Gramuiont's  "Memoirs"  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  understand  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  of 
England,  and  Bully's  "Memoirs"  light  up 
the  whole  period  of  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France 

"There  i»  not  In  any  author  «  computation  of  the 
MvenuM  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any 
mem-Art  from  whence  It  might  be  collected."— A rbutK- 
*of  :  On  Coin*. 

2.  A  biographical  notice,  whether  written 
by  the  subject  himself  or  by  another ;  a  bio- 
graphy or  autobiography ;  recollections  of 
ones  life.  (Frequently  in  the  plural) 

"  To  »rit«  hli  own  memoirt,  aud  leave  hl«  heirs 
liigb.  »cheu)e*  of  government.  au<l  i>Uns  of  wart.** 
Prior .'  Carmen  Secular*. 

8.  An  account  of  something  worth  notice  or 
remembering ;  a  record  of  investigations  or 
discoveries  on  any  subject,  especially  a  com- 
munication to  a  learned  society  on  some  point 
or  subject  of  scientific  interest.  Tims  there 
are  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

t  mem  oir  Lsm,  *.  fEng.  memoir;  -fern.]  The 
writing  of  memoir*  ;  memoirs. 

"  Kaducing  that  name  memoiritm  of  the  eighteenth 
century  into  biatorjr."— GtxrlyU :  i/uwllanien,  IL  34*. 

f  mom'-olr-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  memoir;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  a  memoir  or  memoirs. 

Tttcm  or-  a-bU'-I-a,  s.  pL  [Lat  neut,  pi.  ^ 
memorabilit  =  memorable  (q.v.).]  Things  re- 
markable or  worthy  to  be  remembered  or  re- 
corded. 


T-X-ty,  «.  [Eng.  memorable  ; 
-ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  memor- 
able ;  memorable  ness. 

"Many  event*  of  local  memorability."  —  SouOu*  .' 
Tk»  Doctor,  ch.  zlTtl. 

mem  or-a-ble,  a.  A  *.    tFr.,  from  Lat  me- 

mttrabilif  ;  from  memoro  «  to  commemorate  ; 
meitwr  —  mindful.] 

A.  A»  adj.  :  Worthy  to  be  remembered  ; 
notable,  remarkable,  distinguished;  worthy 
of  memory. 

"  On  th  i«  m«m«ni9*«  day  he  wu  Men  wbenrer  t  he 
paril  WM  greatest."—  Mncnulay  :  IHH.  Eny^  cli.  xrL 

*  B.  At  subst.  ;  A  memorable  event  ;  memo- 
rabilia. 

"  To  record  tbenumoraoftt  therein.'—  PuScr.  'Church 
Sitt.,  ivi.,  ui. 

mem  or  a  ble  nSss,  *.  [Eng.  memorable; 
-new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  memor- 
able ;  memorability. 


,  adv.  (Fr.  memorable);  -ly.] 
In  a  memorable,  noteworthy  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  to  be  remembered. 

mom-or-an  -dum  (pL  mem-6r-an'- 

da),  g.    [Lat  neut.,  sing,  of  m**oraxdiut  pL 
part,  of  memoro  =  to  record.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

**  And  over  agai  ntt  thta  memorandum  tot  the  klng'i 
own  haud),  '(Hberwla*  aMiifled."  —  Bacon  .•  Uenry 
VII.,  p.  212. 

II  Technically: 

L  Diplomacy  ;  A  snmmary  of  a  question  ;  a 
justification  of  a  coarse  adopted. 

2.  Law;  A  short  compendions  note  in 
writing  of  any  transaction,  or  the  outline  of 
an  intended  deed  ;  a  document  containing  the 
name  of  the  company,  object,  amount  of 
capital,  liability  of  members,  Ac.,  required 
from  every  joint-stock  company  for  regis- 
tration, 

5  (1)  Memorandum  of  Association  : 
Lav:  A  document  required  by  19  and  20 
Viet.  c.  47,  sec.  3  ;  4  &  5,  from  every  joint- 
stock  company  on  its  formation,  stating  the 
object,  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and  the 
liability  of  the  members. 
(2)  Memorandum  in 


Law;  A  document  alleging  error  in  fact, 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  each  matter  of 
fact. 

memorandum  book,   t.      A  book   in 

which  memoranda  are  noted  down. 

"  With  m*morundttm-b.:'ik  toe  every  town." 

Error,  S<(. 


memorandum-check.  >.  A  brief  in- 
formal note  of  a  debt,  of  the  nature  of  a  due- 
bill. 

•mem  6  ran'-duxn-mer,  s.  [Eng.  memo- 
randum ;  -er.]  One  who  takes  notes, 

"  That  biographical,  aneedotlcal  mtmorandummtr," 
—MmcL  ItArttag  ;  Mary,  111.  834. 

*  mem'-dr-ate,  t>.(.  (Lat.  mtmoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  memoro  =  to  commemorate,  to  record  ;  memor 
=  mindful.)  To  commemorate,  to  bring  to 
remembrance. 


r.  memoratif;lta.\, 

8p.  memorativo;  from  Lat.  memoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  memoro.]  Commemorating  or  tenduig 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  anything. 

"  The  mind  doth  tecretly  frame  tn  lUelfe  mamoraUw 
bea<U."—  Bp.  ffatt  :  Holy  Obtervationi,  No.  87. 

me-mbr'-i-a,  *.    [Lat.]    Memory. 

memoria-technlca,  «.      A  contrivance 

for  assisting  the  memory. 

mc'-mbr-I  aL    "  mS-mbr'-l-  ail,    o.  A  s. 
[Fr.  memorial^    from    Lat.  memorialis,  from 
memoria  =  memory  ;  Bp.  memorial;  ItaL  n«- 
moriale.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Serving  as  a  memorial  ;  preservative  of 
memory  ;  comiueuiorative. 

**  Luto'er  th«  urn  the  Mcred  earth  they  •prod, 
Aud  niMd  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead." 

P-pr  :  Homer  ;  Jltad  r  xir,  1,00*. 

•2.  Contained  in  memory. 

B.  As  tubstantivt: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  which  preserves  or  serves  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  something  ;  anything 
which  keejw  a  person  or  thing  m  memory  ;  a 
memento. 

*'  Theae  stoiiM  shall  be  for  a  memorial  onto  the  chil- 
dren of  larael  fur  ever,"—  ./«*,  lv.  7. 

*  •_'.  A  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory  ;  a 
memorandum. 

3.  A  written  statement  of  facts  submitted 
to  a  person  or  persons  in  authority,  as  to  Con- 
gress; a  statement  of  facts  accompanied  with 
a  petition. 

"  Should  this  memorial  full  In  the  •eeomplUhment 

of  tta  object,  an  effort  will  be  made  tu  i>rocureat  leaat 
a  reprltrft."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  M.  18B4. 

•i.  Memory,  remembrance;  that  which  la 
or  may  be  remembered. 

"Their  memorial  U  periahed  with  them."-  ftatm 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Diplomacy  :  An  informal  state  paper, 
used  in  negotiations,  and  containing  such 
documents  as  circulars  sent  to  foreign  agents, 
answers  to  the  communications  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  notes  to  foreign  cabinets  and  am- 
bassadors. 

2.  Common  Law  :    A  writing  containing  the 
particulars  of  a  deed.     It  U  the  instrument 
registered,  as  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  which 
must  be  registered. 

me  mbr  I  a  lia,  *.  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
memory  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Urticacese,  called  also 
Pouzolzia.  Atkinson  says  that  Memoriaiit 
ptntandra,  common  in  the  lower  hilts  in  parta 
of  India,  yields  a  useful  cordage  tibie. 

me-mbr'-iC-al  1st,  «.    [Eng.  memorial;  -id.} 

1.  One  who  writes  a  memorial  or  memorials. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  and  presents  a  memo- 
rial to  a  person  or  body  in  authority  ;  one 
who  signs  a  memorial 

"  Th«  mimoriatittt  aawrt  that  th«  verdict  of  guilty 
WM  nob  well  founded,  and  is  unsatisfactory  for  th* 
following  i«aaooa."—  Daily  Telegraph,  l>ea  34.  IBS*. 

1  3.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  memoirs  ;  ft 
memoirist. 

-  "  The  memorialist  of  the  reign  of  Loul»  XVI.  wi  U 
best  c-juvey  to  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  last  oUya  of 
Oeorjie  l\."—L]/tton;  Oodolphin,  ch.  IT. 

me-mbr'-I-al-ize.  v.t.  [Eng.  memorial  ;  -ii».) 
To  present  a  memorial  to  ;  to  petition  by  way 
of  memorial* 

*mem-or-te,  i.    [MEMORY.] 

*  mcm'-6r~Ist,  s.     [Lat.  mcmor(o)  »  to  com- 


memorate ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ist.]    One  who  or  thai 
which  commemorates  or  causes  to  remember. 

t  me-mdr'-i-tor,  adv.  [Lat.)  By  memory, 
from  memory,  by  heart  :  as,  To  repeat  a  lesson 
memoriter. 

*  mem-br-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  memor(y);  -iz*.} 

1.  To  commemorate  ;  to  cause  to  be  remem* 
bered  ;  to  render  memorable  ;  to  record. 

"Borne  bleastng  to  this  laud,  which  abnll 
In  It  >  nemori*«d."      fOmktti*.  :  Henry  I'll!.,  lii.  1 


2.  To  commit  to  memory  ;  to  learn  by  heart. 

mom'-br  y,  *  mom'-br-ie,  ».    [Fr.  memoir^ 
from  Lat.  memoria,  from  memor  =  uiiudful  J 
bp.,  PorL,  &  Ital.  memuria.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  remembering. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  an  II.  1  &  2. 

3.  The  state  of  being  remembered  or  kept 
in  remembrance  ;  continued  existence  in  the 
recollection  aud  minds  of  men  ;  exemption 
from  oblivion. 

"  Let  them  be  before  the  Lord  euntlnunlly.  that  h* 
may  cut  off  the  memory  of  them  from  the  earth."— 
Pialm  cl  x.  16. 

4.  That  which  Is  remembered  about  a  per- 
son or  event. 

**  U*a  the  memory  of  thy  predece*»our  fairly  and 
tenderly.  "—Bacon  •  £uayi;  Of  (JrmtPtacm. 

5.  Anything  remembered  ;  au  idea  suggested 
by  the  past. 

*  6.  That  which  brings  or  calls  to  remem- 
brance ;  that  which  preserves  the  remem- 
brance of  any  person  or  event;  a  memorial, 
a  monumental  record. 

"  Beg  a  bair  of  him  for  memory." 

MriJtMp.  .  Juliut  Ceewr,  \XL  1 

7.  An  act  or  ceremony  of  remembrance  or 
commemoration  ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

"  Their  <tiric«a.  tlittr  treiitali,  and  their  thrift* 
Their  meinoriei.  their  singiugu  and  their  gifU. 

Sl*ntrr  .'  Matter  Uubberiii  TaU. 

8.  The  time  during  which  past  events  can 
be  remembered  or  kept  in  mind;    the  time 
during  which  a  person  has  or  may  have  know- 
ledge of  what  is  past  ;  as,  This  occurred  within 
my  own  memory. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Mental  Ph.il.:  The  mental  faculty  or 
power  which  causes  the  impressions  of  bygone 
events,  at  ordinary  tiiueu  latent  in  the  muni, 
to  affect  it  ajiew  or  to  be  reproduced  by  an  etibrt 
fur  the  purpose.  In  the  first  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  principle  which  has  created 
the  old  impression  spontaneously  to  afreet 
the  consciousness  again  has  been  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  The  ideas  connected  with  the 
long  latent  impression  had  been  for  some  cause 
prominently  before  the  mind,  and  they  brought 
up  with  them  the  latent  one  nnsnmtnoned. 
When  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  recall  some 
half-  forgotten  incident,  aid  is  Bought  from 
the  same  principle  of  association  of  ideas. 
One  attempts  to  remember  what  liappened  at 
the  same  tune  and  place  as  the  incident  which 
he  seeks  to  recall,  and  it  tends  to  come  back 
in  their  company.  If  in  place  of  an  historical, 
wl.at  is  forgotten  Is  a  scientific  fact  or  law, 
association  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
it  first  became  known  to  us  will,  as  in  the 
other  case,  aid  in  its  recall,  besides  which 
there  is  logical  and  philosophical  connection 
between  it  and  other  facts.  General  laws 
exist  end  natural  classification  and  arrange- 
ment. Historic  incidents  also  can  be  liimed 
together  naturally  by  regarding  each  as  tho 
consequence  of  some  known  antecedent  one, 
and  as  the  antecedent  of  gome  one  immediately 
following.  Ordinary  minds  remember  inci- 
dents and  facts  by  association,  of  ideas  of 
the  first  and  more  artificial  kind  :  philosophers 
aim  at  doing  so  by  the  second  and  more 
natural  kind  of  association.  Men  vary  greatly 
In  the  value  of  their  memories.  A  memory 
to  be  good  should  be  susceptible,  ready,  and 
retentive.  (See  these  words.)  The  keener 
one's  susceptibility,  the  more  interested  he 
will  be  in  human  affairs,  the  more  attention 
he  will  pay  to  all  objects  of  sensation,  and 
the  more  easily  he  will  remember  them  ;  the 
more  that  reflect!  ,  e  coexists  in  his  mind 
with  perceptive  power,  the  more  permanent 
will  be  the  impression.  The  old,  losing  in- 
terest !n  recent  events,  as  their  mind  and 
body  decay,  complain  of  difficulty  in  re- 
membering them. 

"  ThU  laying  up  of  oar  Idem  in  the  repository  of  the 
memory,  signifies  UK  more  init  thU,  tint  the  mind  ha* 
a  power  In  many  caw*  to  revive  t*rceptioaa,  which  it 
has  trace  had.  with  this  additional  perception  aun»«d 
to  them,  thai  it  hai  had  them  before."—  Loofc*  :  Hum. 
Undent.,  bk.  11.,  cfa.  x..  |'i 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  g 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full  ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a;  qu  = 


go, 

kw. 


memory— mendacity 
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When  an  event  or  fact  is  recalled  to 
s  mind  by  an  effort  inade  for  the  purpose, 
s  is  not  memory  of  the  normal  kind  but 
.collection.  The  art  which  furnishes  aid 
to  memory  Is  called  Mnemonics  (q.v.).  Kvcn 
ordinary  recollection,  according  to  Cicero,  has 
eome  element  of  artificial  association,  and  Is 
not  purely  spontaneous.  The  impressions  of 
facO  aro  associated  together  in  the  mind,  and 
if  one  Is  recalled  from  any  cause  the  others  are 
likely  to  accompany  or  succeed  It.  There  are 
systems  of  mnemonics  ID  use  which  are  all 
iTast'd  on  this  principle,  of  recalling  a  difficult 
mental  impression  by  associating  it  with 
another  that  ia  easily  recalled.  Numbers,  for 
instance,  may  be  associated  with  letters  of  the 
Alphabet.  '1  In)  date  871  has  no  direct  associa- 
tion with  Kinp  Alfred,  and  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily recall  tho  other.  But  if  8  be  taken  to 
mean  a;  7,  m;  and  1,  i,  then  the  word  ana,'  if 
associated  with  King  Alfred,  will  at  once  recall 
the  date.  This  Is  one  of  various  methods  of 
artificial  memory  that  have  been  employed. 
The  olil  rhyme  "  Thirty  days  has  September," 
Ac.,  clings  to  the  memory  of  thousands, 
and  is  to  many  of  the  greatest  sen-ice  in 
quickly  recalling  the  number  of  days  in  each 
month.  There  are  few  of  us  that  do  not  use 
mnemonics  to  eome  extent,  and  find  great 
utility  therein. 

2.  PhysioL  :  Thia  faculty  is  the  property  of 
the  cerebral  organs  only,  not  of  the  organ  of 
sense,  and  is  never  entirely  lost  except  through 
disease  or  accident.  It  depends  entirely  on 
association,  and  is  one  of  the  first  faculties 
aroused  in  the  infant  raind,  traces  of  it  also 
occurring  in  the  lower  animals. 

*  mem'-6r-$r,  v.t.  [MEMORY,*.]  To  remember. 

Mom'-phi-on,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Memphis,  a 
city  of  ancient  Egypt;  Egyptian, 

"The  works  of  Memphian  kings. ' 

Milton :  P.  L.,  L  TO4. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Very  dark  or  black,  from  the  su- 
•ternatural  darkness  which  overspread  Egypt. 

(Exod.  x.  21.) 

men,  v.t.  &  L    [MEND.]    (Scotch.) 

men,  s.  pi.    [MAN.] 

H  Men  of  understanding : 
Church  Hist.  <t  Eccles, :  A.  sect  founded  by 
^gidius  Cantor,  an  illiterate  man,  and  William 
of  Uildenissen,  who  was  a  Carmelite  and 
better  instructed.  The  sect  was  tirst  dis- 
covered in  Brussels  in  1411.  They  trusted  for 
salvation  to  Christ  alone,  and  denied  that 
confession  and  voluntary  penance  were  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  With  these  tenets  were 
combined  some  mystic  views  that  a  new  law 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  liberty 
was  about  to  be  promulgated.  They  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  sect  called  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit.  (Mosheim;  Church 
Hist. ;  cent,  xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 

*  men  of-straw,  3.    [STRAW.] 

men  pleascr,  5.  One  -who  seeks  to 
please  men,  rather  than  God. 

"Nut  with  eye-servtce  as  men-pteateri."—  Ephetiani 

Tie. 

anfen  ac'  can  ite,  mon-ach'-an-ite,  *. 
lIFrom  Menaccan,  Cornwall ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ; 
Ger.  menakinit.] 

Min.  .*  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  rhom- 
Tx>hedral  system,  having  its  angles  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  haematite  (q.v.).  Occurs 
also  in  laminar  masses  or  as  sand.  Hardness, 
fi  to  6 ;  sp.  gr.  4*5  to  5 ;  lustre,  submetallic ; 
colour,  iron-black;  streak,  brownish-red  to 
black  ;  opaque ;  fracture  conchoidal.  Compos. : 
a  titanit'erous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  titanium  and  iron  very  varying ; 
sometimes  contains  magnesia  or  manganese. 
Its  varieties  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
titanium  they  contain,  and  are  given  by  Dana 
as  follows: — (1)  Kibdelophane,  containing 
about  30  per  cent  of  titanium.  (2)  Crichtou- 
ite,  containing  the  same  amount  of  titanium, 
"but  crystallizing  in  acute  rhombohedrons, 
having  a  basal  cleavage.  (3)  Ilmentte,  witti 
from  23  to  30  per  cent,  of  titanium.  (4)  Men- 
accanite,  with  about  25  per  cent,  of  titanium, 
an< I  occurring  massive  or  as  sand.  (5)  Hysta- 
tite,  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  titanium, 
and  much  ne.s.^uioxide  of  iron  ;  Waahingtontte 
is  here  included.  (<5)  Uddevallite, about  10  per 
cent,  of  titanium,  and  70  per  cent,  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron.  (7)  Basanomelane,  6  to  8  per 
cent,  of  titanium;  it  includes  the  "  Eisenrose" 


of  the  Swiss  Alps.  (8)  Krageroe -Haematite, 
with  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  titanium.  (9)  Mag- 
nesian  Mcnaccanite.  or  Picrotanite,  contain- 
ing 10  to  15  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Found  in 
extensive  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
*s  sands  in  rivers,  and  iu  grains  in  many 
igneous  rocks, 

me  -  nac'-can-U-io,  o.  [Eng.  menaccanit(e)  ; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to  menaccanite  (q.v.). 

mcn'-a9e,  *  man-ace,  *  man-ase,  *  man- 
asse,  *  man-ysh,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  menacer, 
from  menace  =*  a  threat,  a  menace  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
minaciare;  Sp.  amenaear.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  threaten;  to  express  or  show  an  in- 
tention  or  determination  to  inflict  punishment 
or  other  evil,  injury,  or  hurt  on.  (Followed 
by  with  or  by  before  that  which  is  threatened.) 

"  Our  trade  waa  interrupted  and  our  shore*  menaced 
by  these  rovers. *— Macavttay  ;  t/itt.  Kny.,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  To  threaten,  to  denounce  ;  to  express 
or  hold  out  threats  of. 

"He  menaced  rerenga  npon  the  cardinal." 

Shakes?.  :  Benry  VIII.,  i.  *. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  threaten,  to  utter  threats ; 
to  look  threatening. 

"  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  J  " 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Conor,  L  & 

men'- 8,90,  *  man-aoe,  'man-asshe, 
*  man  -asse,  a.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  menace,  menache, 
manaclie),  from  Lat,  minrwUe  =  threats,  from 
minax  (genit.  minads)  —  threatening ;  mince  = 
things  projecting,  .  .  .  threats,  from  mineo  = 
to  project ;  Ital.  minaccia;  Sp.  amenazar.]  A 
threat,  a  threatening ;  the  denunciation  of 
any  injury  or  punishment ;  a  declaration  or  in- 
dication of  a  disposition,  intention  or  deter- 
mination to  inflict  punishment  or  other  eviL 

"  William  had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few 
voids  of  menace." — Jfacaulay  :  Sat.  £n>j.,  ch,  X. 

men'-a9-er,  ».  [Eng.  menace) ;  -*r.]  One 
who  menaces  or  threatens  ;  a  threatener. 

"  Hence,  mtnnrtrt  nor  tempt  me  into  rage : 
This  roof  protect*  thy  raalmesa."       Philipt.    (Todd.) 

mcu-ach'-an-ite,  s.    [MENACCANITE.] 

mon'-ac-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [MENACE,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
^  As  adj.:  Threatening;  indicating  threats. 

"England,  though  her  iwpect  wa*  milieu  and  me- 
nacing, still  preserved  neutrality."— Macautay  :  Bat. 
Eng.,  ch,  zxv. 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  of  threatening ;  a 
threat,  a  menace. 

men'-a9-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  menacing;  -ly.] 
In  a  menacing  or  threatening  manner ;  with 
threats. 

"Setting  upon  Verginlus  menacingly. "—SavOt : 
Tacitut ;  Mittorie,  p.  78. 

men  age'  (go  as  zh)  (IX  *.    [  M  ANAQE.] 

*  men-age'  (ge  as  zh)  (2X  *•    [Fr.,  from  O. 
Fr.  mesnage,  for  maisonage,  from  maison  =  a 
mansion  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  household. 

2.  Housekeeping  ;  household  management. 

3.  A  menagerie. 

41 1  saw  here  the  largest  menag*  that  I  ever  met 
With."— Addixm  :  Jttmurkt  on  Italy. 

4.  Management,  handling. 

"  To  savour  In  the  nt-~nuya  of  it  of  BO  much  modest 
iweetuess,"— fifcm»« ;  flut  Ultra.  (Pref.) 

*  men-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.    [MANAGE,  v.] 
To  manage,  to  control. 

He,  the  rightful  owner  of  that  steede, 

He  well  could  mtnaye  ami  subdue  hia  pride." 

Spenier:  P.Q,,lLlv.l 

m@-iia&-e>-Ie,me'-nag'-er-y, s.  [Fr.,from 

mettager  =  to  keep  bouse  ;  manage  —  a  house- 
hold, housekeeping.]    [MENAGE  (2),  s.} 

1.  A  yard  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  animals  :  eapec.  one 
kept  for  exhibition. 

men  -a-g5gne,  «.  [Gr.  ^w  (mSnes)  =  the 
menses  of  women  ;  a-ywyo?  (agoyos)  =  leading, 
driving  ;  a-y&>  (agS)  —  to  lead,  to  drive.)  A 
medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  menses. 

men -aid,  *  men  eld,  *  men'-ttd,  a.  [Cf. 
Wei.  manog  =  spotted.]  Spotted.  (Said  of 
animals.) 

Me-nan'-dri-an,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  Followers  of  Menander,  a 
disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  who,  to  all  his 
master's  heresies,  added  this  of  his  own  ;  that 


without  baptism  in  his  name  salvation  was 
impossible,  and  to  all  so  baptised  he  promised 
immortality  and  incorruptibility.  lie  is  also 
described  by  Tertullian,  as  pretending  to  be 
one  of  theu'.nnsfrom  the  pleroma(q.v.),  sent  to 
succour  souls  which  were  under  oppression. 


men-aph-thSx-yr-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  methyl); 
naphth(a):  ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

menaphthoacylio-aoid,  *.    (NAPHTHA^ 

LENfi-CAAfiOXYUO   ACID.] 

m6n-aph-thyl'-a-minef  «. 

naphtliyl,  aud  atnint.} 

Chem.  ;  CnHiqNH2.  A  liquid  produced  by 
treating  an  alcanolic  solution  of  menaphtho- 
thiamide,  CiiHgNH,  with  hydrochloricacid  and 
zinc.  It  boils  at  290°—  293',  and  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  It  unites 
with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  all  crystal- 
lize well.  With  alcoholic  soda  and  chloroform, 
it  yields  the  strongly-smelling  compound  for- 
momenaphthyl  nitrile. 

*  men-ci-oun,  *.    [MENTION,  s.] 

mend,  *  mend-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  corrupt,  of 
amend  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repair  or  make  good  ;  as  a  breach,  ft 

rent,  a  defacement,  or  injury  of  like  kind. 

2.  To  repair  or  make  good,  as  a  thing  broken, 
rent,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  or  damaged; 
to  restore  to  the  original  state  ;  to  put  into 
repair,  shape,  or  order  again  ;  to  patch  up. 

"  He  aaw  James  tb«  ton  of  Zebedee.  a-id  John  hk 
brother,  who  also  were  in  the  *hip  minding  their  n«t*. 
—Mark  1  19. 

3.  To  set  right  ;  to  amend  or  repair  what  is 
amiss. 

"That's  a  fault  that  water  will  m*nd."—  3*a*Mp.  t 
Comedy  of  Erron,  111.  2. 

4.  To  amend  ;  to  make  better  ;  to  improve;  ' 
to  alter  for  the  better;   to  ameliorate;   to 
correct. 

"  A  mail  I  nalle  the  make,  rlehely  for  to  lyue, 
Or  my  Chefe  Justice,  the  lawea  to  mend  au«l  right," 
Robert  de  Srunne,  p.  4*. 

6.  To  advance,  to  further,  to  improve, 
"  Bait  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  «ow, 
Nor  will  be  tam'd  aud  mended  by  the  plough. 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  SSL 

6.  To  add  to,  to  increase, 

"[Uelliad  mended  the  cheer  of  his  hosts  byapre- 
•ent  of  tat  buck*  from  hio  f  oreita."—  J/acaulay  :  Bit*. 
Snff.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  To  increase,  to  quicken,  to  accelerate, 

41  Judgment,  however  tardy,  mendt  her  pace, 
Wbeu  obitmacy  once  bos  conqaer'd  grace." 

Cowper  :  fxjMttulatiott,  786. 

*  S.  To  adjust,  to  set  right. 

"  He  will  mend  the  ruff  and  slug  "—  Shaknp.  :  Atf^ 
Well  That  Kndt  WtU,  ill.  S. 

*  9.  To  improve  upon. 

"  We'll  mend  our  dinner  here."  —  Unaketp.  ;  Comtdf 
qf  Err  or  t,  Iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  better  ;  to 
improve,  to  amend. 

"What  think  you  of  this  fool?  Doth  he  not  mow*  f 

—oha&'tp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  t  6. 

*  mend,  *.     [MEND,  v.]    An  amendment;  a 
correction,  a  remedy. 

"  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her  ;  an  abe  b« 
not.  abe  has  the  mendt  iu  her  own  hands."  —  Sha**tp*  : 
Troilui  Jk  Crettidu,  i  L 

*  mcnd'-a  We,  a.    [Eng.  mend;  -able.]  That 
can    be    mended,    corrected,    or    improved* 
Capable  of  improvement  or  amendment. 

"Diligently  refourme  and  amende  in  each  as  an 
mendaWt.--XirT.More;  Work**,  p.  ttfi. 

men-da'-cious,  a.  [Lat  mendax  (genit. 
mendacis)  =  lying;  mentior  =  to  lie;  Ital. 
mem/acto,  mendace.]  Lying  ;  giveii  to  false- 
hood ;  false. 

men-da'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nendacioiu; 
-ly.\  In  a  mendacious  or  lying  manner. 

men^la'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mendacious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  mendacious  or 
lying  ;  mendacity,  lying. 

"  It  Is  one  long  record  of  ambition.  rapacity,  menda* 
ctouinest,  and  crime."—  Brit,  Quarterly  Jtceietf.  vol. 
iTii.,  p.  322. 

men-d&9'-i'-t$>,  s.  [Lat.  mendacitas>  from 
mendax  feenit.  mendacis)  =  lying  ;  ItaL  &  Sp. 
mendacia.} 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  lying  ;  a  disposition 
to  lie  or  deceive  ;  habitual  lying. 

"  Indeed  in  h  tm  mendacity  was  almost  a  d 
Jfaruu/uy:  Uttt.  Kng.,  ch.  ri. 


boll,  b6y;  p6itt,  j6\trl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist, 
•elan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  aliun ;  -|ion,  -§tlon  =  cnun,    -clous,  -tioua,  HBlous  -  ahus.    -ble,  -dlo,  &o.  =*  bel,  tloi. 
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2.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

"  In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  -mendaritirt  ; 
for  the  ixiiiimandiiient  forbid  not  to  touch  the  fruit." 
— Braunu. 

men  -dee,  men'-di,  «.  [Mahratta,  Bengalee, 
Ac.] 

B<*. :  An  Indian  name  for  henna  (Lawxmia 
atoa). 

mend  cr,  *.  [Eng.  mend;  -er]  One  who 
mends,  repairs,  or  improves. 

"A  trade  that  I  may  iu«  with  a  uife  conscience  ;  a 
mfndrr  of  bad  soles."— Shaketp. :  Juliut  Catar,  I.  L 

*  tncn  di  ant,  *.  [Fr.]  A  beggar,  *  mendi- 
cant 

"  Therefore  we  msndlantt,  w«  sely  frere*. 
BOD  wedded  to  pouertieaiid  continence.* 

Chawxr;  C.  T..1,iM. 

tnfin  -di  con-cy;  *.  [Eng.  mendicant);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mendicant ;  the 
condition  of  a  beggar ;  beggary,  begging. 

"It  wai  not  neoMMTT  that  the  men  should  ba 
taught  the  trade  of  mendicancy,  which  many  of  their 
class  are  too  ready  to  learn,"— fim«.  Nor.  10,  1876. 

men  di  cant,  a.  A  «.  [Lat.  mendicant,  pr. 
par.  of  mendico  =  to  beg ;  mendicux  =  beg- 
garly, poor;  Ital.  mendicant* ;  Sp.  mendigante.] 

*A.  At  adjective: 

L  Begging;  given  to  begging. 

"  And  but  for  that  whatever  he  may  vaunt, 
Who  know*  a  monk  had  been  mendicant." 

BitKop  ffatt  :  Satin*,  v. 

2.  Reduced  to  beggary ;  begging. 

B.  At  tubst. :  A  beggar ;  one  who  begs  alms ; 
specif,  a  member  of  a  mendicant  order  or 
fraternity ;  a  mendicant  friar. 

H  She  from  her  chest  of  meal 
Take*  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  tcrlp 
Of  this  old  mendicant." 

Wordsworth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar 

Mendicant  Friars,  «.  pi.  [MENDICANT 
ORDERS.  ] 

Mendicant  Orders,  *.  pL 

Bcclet.  A  Church  Hist.  :  Monastic  orders, 
which,  by  their  rule,  were  forbidden  to  acquire 
landed  property  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
but  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  alma,  in 
many  instances  in  their  early  history,  and  in 
some  cases  even  now,  in  some  countries  under 
theRomanobedience.actuallygathered  by  beg- 
ging. They  date  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  at  first  consisted  of  the  Carmelites,  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans.  In  the 
Utter  half  of  the  century  the  Augnstinians 
became  a  mendicant  order,  and  the  Servites 
were  recognised  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in 
1487,  as  a  fifth  mendicant  order.  Hallam 
notes  that  these  new  preachers  at  first  were 
received  with  approbation  by  the  laity,  whose 
religious  zeal  depends  a  great  deal  upon  their 
opinion  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
Of  their  pastors.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
gupineness  and  corruption  which  they  im- 
puted to  the  secular  clergy  came,  ia  time,  to 
be  imputed  to  them  also. 

•men  -di-cate,  v.i.  [Lat.  mendicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mendico  =  to  beg.]  To  beg ;  to  ask  aims. 

9  men-dl-ca'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  mendicatio,  from 
mendicatut,  pa.  par.  of  mendico  =  to  beg.] 
The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  begging. 

"Sedrenui  and  Zonaras,  two  grave  and  punctual 
authors  .  .  .  omit  the  history  of  nii  [Belteanna]  nn-n- 
dietitian." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Errmtrt,  bit,  vil..  eh.  zviL 

>  men  dlc-l-ence,  «.  [MENDICANT.]  Beg- 
ging, mendicancy. 

"  There  hath  been  great  discord  .  .  . 
Upon  the  e*Ut«  of  •MMMMM. 

Romaunt  of  f A«  Rote, 

men-dlc'-I-ty,  *  men-dio-1-te,  -.  [Fr. 
mendidU,  from  Ijat.  mendicitas,  from  mentiicus 
=  beggarly,  poor;  Ital.  mendicitd ;  Sp.  men- 
dicidad.]  The  act  or  state  of  begging ;  men- 
dicancy. 

"  For  richesse  and  mendicittrt 
Ben  cleped  two  extremities." 

Komaunt  of  OH  Rote. 

Mendicity  Society,  -.  The  usual  name 
by  which  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Mendicity  Is  known.  It  was  established  in 
London  in  1818.  The  plan  of  the  institution 
Is,  the  issue  of  printed  tickets  to  be  given  to 
street  beggars  instead  of  money ;  which 
tickets  refer  them  to  the  Society's  office, 
where  their  cases  are  investigated  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  circumstances.  In  all 
suitable  cases  a  labour  test  is  imposed.  Con- 
stables in  plain  clothes  are  employed  to  arrest 
vagrants  and  impostors,  and  of  these  alone 
62,460  were  registered  in  the  Society's  books 


npto  March,  1886.  A  Begging-letter  depart- 
ment was  established  a  few  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  and  up  to  the  date 
mentioned  above  204,449  begging- letters  had 
been  referred  to  the  Society  by  subscribers 
for  investigation. 

men  dip  ite,  ».  [Named  after  the  place 
where  first  found,  Mendip  Hills ;  suff.  -its 
(Min.);  Oer.  mendipit.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  masses  with  a  fibrous,  and  sometimes  radi- 
ated structure.  Hardness,  2*5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr. 
7  to  7*1 ;  lustre,  sub-adamantine  ;  colour, 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  red  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.:  chloride  of  lead.  88*4; 
oxide  of  lead.  61*6  =  100 ;  formula,  PbCl  + 
2PbO.  A  rare  mineral,  after  the  English 
locality,  having  been  met  with  only  in  small 
amount  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia. 

*  mend   mcnt,  *.     [A  oontr.  of  amendment 
(q.v.).]     Amendment. 

"  By  that  mrndtnmt  nothing  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  was  he  bent." 

SacMUt:  Mirrour/or  Maftttratm,  p.  3U. 

*  men'  dose,   a.      [Lat    mcndosus.]      False, 
spurious. 

men  do  rite,  t.  [After  the  place  where 
found,  Mendoza,  River  Plate,  South  America ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min..) ;  named  by  Dana.] 

Min. :  A  white  fibrous  mineral,  having  re- 
semblance to  fibrous  gypsum,  but  harder. 
Hardness,  8  ;  sp.  gr.  1*88.  It  is  a  soda -alum, 
the  composition  being :  sulphuric  acid,  36*3  ; 
alumina,  11*7;  soda,  7*1 ;  water,  44*9  =  100 ; 
formula,  NaOSO,  +  Al2Os3SO6  +  22HO. 

mends,  ft.  pi.  [MEND,  «.]  Amends,  satisfac- 
tion, remedy. 

"  We  wad  hae  keeplt  It  In  mind  mony  a  day  till  we 
jot  some  mm*  for  %"—&»«  :  Blac*  Dwarf,  oh,  iL 

*  mene,  v.t.    [MEAN,  *.] 

*  mene,  a.  &  t.    [MEAN,  a.  *  $.] 

men  6  ghin  ite,  *.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Meneghini  of  Pisa ;  suff.  -iU.  (Aftn.)] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  slender 
crystals  of  a  prismatic  habit,  and  also  fibrous. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness, 
2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  6*339 ;  lustre,  bright,  metallic ; 
colonr,  lead-gray.  Compos.,  according  to 
Bechl,  sulphur,  17'52  ;  antimony,  19'28;  lead, 
59*21 ;  copper,  3'54 ;  iron,  0'35  =  99'90.  Found, 
associated  with  galena,  boulangerite,  james- 
onite,  &c.,  at  Bottiuo,  near  Serravezza,  Tus- 
cany. 

*  men' -eld,  a.    [MENALD.] 

Men-e'-vf-ac,.  a.  [From  Menevia,  the 
Roman  name  of  St.  David's.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Henemenew,  the  old  British  name.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  St.  DkTld's. 

Menevian-beds,    Monevian  rocks, 

$.pL 

Geol. :  Certain  very  ancient  rocks  found  near 
St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  and  near  Dolgelly 
and  Maentwr  in  North  Wales.  Dr.  Hicks 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
rocks.  They  contain  more  than  fifty  species 
of  fossils.  One  of  the  chief  is  a  large  trilobite, 
nearly  two  feet  long  called  Paradoxides  Davidis. 
The  Menevian-beos  seem  co-extensive  with 
Stage  C  of  Earrande's  Primordial  zone  and 
some  beds  in  Sweden. 

*  menge,  *  minge,  v.t    [A.8.  mengan  =  to 
mix ;    Dut.  menfjen ;  O.  Fris.  mengia ;   IceL 
menga ;    Ger.  men  gen.]    To  mingle,  to  mix. 

[MlNQLE.] 

"  The  bosy  bee,  her  hooey  now  ahe  minyi." 

Surrey  :  fto»eript.  «f  Sprf  tg. 

men'-gite,  s.  [Named  after  Menge,  the  dis- 
coverer ;  suff.  >iU  (Min.);  Ger.  mengit.] 

Mineralogy : 

L  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
short  prisms,  frequently  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids.  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
5*48;  lustre,  submetaltic,  splendent;  colour, 
iron-black;  streak,  chestnut-brown.  Compos., 
according  to  G.  Rose,  zirconia,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  titanic  acid.  Found  embedded  in  albite 
in  granite  veins  in  the  I  linen  Mountains,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

2.  The  same  as  MONAZITE  (q.v.). 

men-ha'-den,  s.    [Indian  name.] 

Ichthy :  A  losa  menhaden,  one  of  the  Clu- 
peidae,  abounding  in  the  waters  of  New 


England  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  also  called  Bony-nsh,  White-fish,  Hard- 
head,  Moss-bunker,  and  Pauhagen.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  they  are  known 
by  their  native  name;  in  New  York  as  Moss- 
Bunkers  and  Skippangs.  The  economic  value 
of  this  fish,  surpassed  in  America  only  by 
that  of  the  Gadoids,  is  derived  chiefly  from  its 
use  as  bait,  and  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
it.  the  annual  yield  exceeding  that  of  the 
whale  from  American  fisheries.  The  refuse  of 
the  oil-factories  supplies  a  material  valuable 
for  artificial  manures. 

menhaden  oil,  ». 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  from  a  species  of 
herring,  Alosa  menhaden.  When  distilled  with 
excess  of  lime,  it  yields  not  less  than  sixteen 
volatile  hydrocarbons. 


=  a  stone, 
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m&n'-hir,  .«.     [Gael.  &  WeL  maen  •• 
and  Air  =  high.] 

Archceol.  <f  Anthrop.  (PL):  Tall  stones  ;  th« 
last  of  the  classes  into  which  Megalithio 
monuments  are 
usually  divided. 
They  occur  singly 
and  In  groups, 
rough  and  unhewn, 
and  sculptured  and 
inscribed  with  Og- 
ham writing  or 
with  runes.  They 
are  found  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland, 
in  Scandinavia,  in 
Algeria,  and  in  the 
Khassia  Hills,  Ben- 
gal. In  the  latter 
instance  many  of 
the  stones  are  re-  MENHIR, 

cent,    and    Major 

Austen  (Journ.  Anthrop,  Iiut.,  I.  127)  thus  ac- 
counts for  their  creation : 

"  If  any  of  the  Khatsia  tribe  bib  111  or  gets  tnt* 
difficulties,  he  prays  to  some  on*  of  hi*  deceased  I 
ancestors,  whose  spirit  he  fancies  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  ....  and,  to  enforce  his  prayer, 
he  TOWS  that.  If  It  is  granted,  he  will  erect  a  stone  la 
honour  of  the  deceased." 

Fergusson's  view  as  to  the  origin  of  European 
menhirs  generally  may  be  gathered  from  the 
extract : 

"  We  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  menhir*  from 
historic  Christian  times  to  non-historic  regions  when 
these  rude  stone  pillars,  with  or  without  still  ruder 
Inscriptions,  were  gradually  superseding  the  earthen 
tumuli  is  a  record  of  the  dead."— ferytuton  :  Rvdt 
Slant  Monument*,  p.  60. 

me'  ni-al,  *  mei  ne-al,  *  mey-ne-al,  a. 

&  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  meine,  meinee,  meynyt  <tc.  ; 
•al.]  [MANY.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

*  1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  retinue  or 
train  of  servants  ;  serving. 

"  Lo  I  th«  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train.* 
Pop*  :  Bamer  ;  Iliad  xxiv.  2W. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  servants; 
servile,  low,  mean. 

"  To  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Most  menial  service  do."    Scott  ;  Jlarmton.  11-  IS. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  retainer ;  oue  of  a  body  of 
servants;  a  domestic  servant.  (Used  chiefly  in 
disparagement.) 

"  That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high,  and  low.* 

Co»per :  Bope,  311 

*  men  -lid,  o.    [MENALD.] 

men   U  ite,  s.     [From  the  place  where  found, 
Menil-Montant,  Paris;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
concretionary  forms  (tuberose  or  reniform),  in 
an  argillaceous  shale.  It  is  opaque,  and  of  a 
dull-grayish  to  grayish-brown  colour. 

me-nln  -ge-ol.  o.     [MENINOES.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  UK"  meuinges  (q.v.). 

meningeal  -artery  t  $. 

Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  branches  given  off 
by  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  enters 
the  cranium  by  the  spinal  foramen,  and  dis- 
tributes its  branches  chiefly  to  the  dura-mater. 

meningeal  vessels,  3.  pi 
Anat. :  The  vessels  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain. 


es,   s,  pi.     [Gr.   wviyt  (mMningx), 
genit.  ^jji-tyyo?  (rneningyoa)  =  a  membrane.] 
Anat. :  (See  extract). 

"The  cerebro-splnal  centre  Is  enclosed  in  certain 
membranes  or  meninge*,  which  are  three  in  number— 
the  dura-mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  phvmater."— 
Toad  A  Bovman :  Phyriol.  Anat,  i.  2«. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


««„ 


meningitis— menseful 
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-In-gl'-tis,  ».  [Eng.,  4c.  mening(es);  suff. 
itis.] 

PathoL  :  The  term  applied  by  Herpin  to  the 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  enveloping 

^the  brain.  Acute  simple  meningitis  as  a  rule 
involves  the  membranes  extensively,  but  is 
more  marked  over  the  convexity  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  than  at  the  base  or  any 
localised  spot.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  well  marked,  as  headache,  gra- 
dually getting  worse,  heaviness,  giddiness, 
irritability,  and  frequently  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. When  the  disease  is  established,  it  pre- 
sents the  following  stages:  (1)  Excitement; 
(2)  Transition  ;  (3)  Depression.  The  extent  of 
the  inflammation  and  its  position  on  the 
brain  determine  the  symptoms.  There  are 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  malady.  The 
former  generally  terminates  in  death ;  whilst 
the  latter  results  first  in  maniacal  excitement, 
and  then  in  idiocy. 

me  nls'-cal,  o.     [MENISCOS.]    Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  form  of  a  meniscus. 

mSn-aS-cI-e'-SB,  ».  pi-    (Mod.  Lat  menisci- 
(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bat. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns 
without  an  indusium. 

- 

M 

th 
Pi 


_S-nI»'-cK-um.   *•     [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
meniscus  (q.v.).] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Menisciem.  The  sort  are  reniform,  seated  on 
the  backs  of  the  transverse  venules,  the  veins 
pinnate,  anastomosing.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 


me  nts  cold,  a.  [Gr.  fiigvtVn*  (meniskos)  = 
a  little  moon,  and  «Toov  (eidos)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.) Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
•  meniscus ;  concavo-convex,  crescent-shaped. 

m6  nis  cus,  s.  [Gr.  lainmat  (meniskos)  =  a 
little  moon  ;  (njni  (mine)  =  a  moon.] 

1.  Optics :  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other.    [Lmis.]    The  concave 
side  has  a  curve  of  greater  radius  than  the 
convex  side,  and  the  lens  is  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  elsewhere. 

2.  Archceol. :  A  kind  of  bronze  plate   or 
disc,  which  was  placed  by  the  Athenians  upon 
the  heads  of  statues,  to  defend  them  from  the 
rain,  or,  more  especially,  from  the  ordure  of 
birds. 

3.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  an  organ  of 
doubtful  function  in  Echinorhynchus.    (Hux- 
ley.) 

men-ise,  J.    [MINNOW.] 

*  men  I  son,   *  men-i  soun,   «.     [0.  Fr. 

menison.]    The  dysentery. 

men  I  sper-ma'-9e  89,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  menit- 
perm  (um);  Lat.  fern.  fl.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Sot. :  Menispermads,  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists 
of  sarmentaceous  shrubs,  with  alternate,  gene- 
rally entire  leaves,  reticulated  and  often 
palininerved.  The  wood  develops  only  on  one 
side  of  the  pith.  Flowers  small,  in  racemes, 
generally  dioecious ;  sepals  in  a  ternary  series 
or  in  binary  rows ;  petals  generally  smaller 
than  the  sepals,  six,  or  in  a  binary  or  single 
series ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  or 
more  numerous,  distinct  or  monadelphous ; 
ovules  three  or  six ;  fruit,  usually  fleshy 
drupes,  containing  a  single  one-celled  nut ; 
seed  one,  enveloped  in  a  membranaceous  in- 
tegument. Found  climbing  among  trees  in 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  The  order 
is  divided  into  six  tribes :  (1)  Heteroclinese, 
(2)  Anomospermeie,  (3)  Tiliocorece,  (4)  Lepto- 
goneie,  with  the  subtribes  Eleutharrhenete 
and  Cissampelideee,  (5)  Platygonese,  (6)  Pachy- 
goneee.  (Lindley.)  Known  genera  60,  species 
about  350.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

men  l  sper  mad,  <.  [Mod.  Lat  menisperm- 
(um);  Eng.  suff.  -ad.) 

Sot.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Menispermacese  (q.v.). 

men  I  speV-mal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mcnispem- 
(«m) ;  Eng.  suff.  -at] 

I'-f't. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Men!- 
•permum  or  the  order  Menlspermacete  (q.v.). 

menispermal  alliance,  «.  [MENISPER- 
MALES.] 

jnen-i  sper-ma-les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
Tnenisperm(um) ;  Lat  mas.  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 

sutf.  -ales.] 


Bat. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
consisting  of  those  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  superior  disunited  carpels,  and  an 
embryo  surrounded  by  abundant  albumen. 
It  contains  six  orders :  Monimiacese,  Athero- 
s|>ermacese,  Myristicacese,  Lardizabalaceae, 
Schizandraceae,  and  Menispermacese  (q.v.). 

men  I  spcr  -mate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  menis- 
perm(um)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  menispermic  acid. 

men  I-spcr  mic,  a.  [Eng.  menisperm(ine) ; 
-ic.]  Contained  to  or  derived  from  meru- 
spermum  (q.v.). 

menispermic  acid.  a. 

Chem. :  A  doubtful  acid,  said  by  Boullay  to 
exist  in  the  seeds  of  Menispermum  cocculus. 
It  is  described  as  crystalline,  tasteless,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  forming 
crystallizable  salts  with  alkalis. 

men -Is  per -mine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  mm  is- 
perm(um) ;  Eng.  suff.  -i-M  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  CisHijNOj.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  in  the  seeds  of  Men- 
ispermum cocculus.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  it  deposits  In  the  crys- 
talline state.  It  melts  at  120%  but  is  decom- 
posed at  a  higher  temperature.  Menisper- 
mine  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

men  i-sper  mum,  s.  [Gr.  jiiH  (mine)  = 
the  moon,  and  <nr«>/ia  (sperma)  =  a  seed.) 

Bat. :  Moon-seed.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  MeuisDermacese  and  the  alliance  Menis- 
permales. Sepals,  four  to  eight  in  two  rows  ; 
petals,  six  to  eight ;  males  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  free  stamens,  females  with  six  sterile 
ones  and  two  to  four  capsules.  Known  spe- 
cies two,  one  American,  the  other  Asiatic. 

*  mfin'-i-ver,  s.    [MINIVER.] 

Men  kar,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Cetus.  Called  also  a  Ceti. 

Men'-nin-ite,  o.  &  s.    [See  def.  B.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  under  B. 

"The  student*  receive  theological  Instruction  In  a 
room,  containing  the  library,  over  the  ifenniniln 
chapel.'—  McCUntock  t  Strong:  Cyclop.  BU>.  i  Xccla. 
Lit.,  vi.  M. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ecdes.  <t  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  followers 
of  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559),  a  priest  at 
Witmarsum,  in  Friesland,  who  resigned  his 
position  from  religious  convictions.  His 
teaching  was  ascetic  rather  than  dogmatic, 
except  that  he  was  antipsedobaptist.  The 
discipline  of  the  Mennonites  involved  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  bear  arms  or  to  nil  any  civil  office.  There 
was  no  hierarchy,  but  exhorters  were  chosen 
by  the  congregations,  each  of  which  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  rest,  and  from  these 
exhorters  elders  were  selected  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  The  Mennonites  spread  over 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  even  to 
France.  Their  chief  home  now  is  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  they  number 
nearly  200,000.  There  are  also  some  German 
Mennonite  colonies  in  Southern  Russia. 

"The  3/mnanitet  of  Holland  bare  uaned  through 
an  interesting  aud  progressive  history.  —  A'wyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  ytbl.  x vi.  12. 

men- 6 -bran'- Chi -das,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
menobranch(vs)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Zool. :  A  provisional  family  of  tailed  am- 
phibians, sub-order  Ichthyoidea,  group  Peren- 
nibrauchiatii.  It  was  erected  for  the  reception 
of  the  possible  genus  Menobranchus  (q.v.). 

men-*-bran'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  pnu  (iieno)  = 
to  remain,  to  be  unchanged,  and  Lat  branchice 
=  the  gills  of  a  fish  ;  branchia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  of 
the  group  Perennibranchiata.  Although  these 
animals  nave  received  generic  distinction,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  not  either 
the  larva)  or  the  immature  condition  of  an 
amblystome,  Batrachoceps.  Menobranchits  la- 
teralis  is  from  the  Mississippi,  and  M.  punc- 
tatus  from  the  lake  district  of  North  America. 
Dusky  ash  gray,  with  dark  spoU,  a  dark  streak 
from  the  snout  over  the  eyes  ;  branchiae  three 
on  each  side,  of  bright  crimson.  Extremities 
four-cleft,  without  claws.  Erroneously  re- 
puted poisonous. 
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me'n-o'-lo'-gf-iim,  s.    [MENOLOOY.] 

m6-noT-&-gy, s.  [Gr. MvoKayiov  (minolngim), 
from  fojk  (men)  =  a  month,  and  Ao-yot  (logos)  = 
a  discourse,  a  word.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  register  of  months. 
2.  Greek  Church :  A  martyrology  or  calendar 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints  for  each  day  in  th« 
year. 
men'  6  pause,  >. 

Phytiol.:    Final  cassation   of  the  meneei 
change  of  life." 

men-o-po'-ma,  ».  [Gr.  u,<Vu  (mend)  =  tc 
remain,  to  be  unchanged,  and  jruuxa  (poma\ 
=  a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Menopomidffi  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  a  single 
enus,  Menopoma  alleghantensts,  popularly 
nown  as  the  Hellbender.  Found  in  the 
Alleghany  and  its  tributaries.  Length,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches ;  pale  slate- 
colour,  mottled  with  dusky  tints.  The  neck 
has  a  single  gill-cleft  on  each  side.  The  fore- 
limbs  are  short,  thick,  and  fringed.  There 
are  four  fingers  and  five  webbed  toes.  It  is 
carnivorous  and  very  voracious,  feeding  on 
fish,  molluscs,  and  worms. 

men  6  pome,  >.  [MENOPOHA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Menopoma  (q.v.), 

men  o-pSm'-K-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neno- 
pom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ute.) 

L  Zool. :  A  family  of  tailed  amphibians, 
sub-order  Ichthyoidea,  group  Doretremata. 
It  contains  the  genera  Menopoma  (q.v.)  and 
Sieboldia  (C'ryptobranchus). 

2.  Palaont.:  The  large  salamander  originally 
described  as  Homo  dilurii  testis  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  this  fami'y. 

men-or-rha'  gl  a,  ».  [Gr.  rfv  (mln),  genii. 
^TIVOS  (menos)  —  a  month,  and  pyyyvfjii  (rheg- 
numi)  =  to  burst  forth,  to  flow.) 

Phys. :  The  flow  of  the  menses  ;  menstrua- 
tion. Frequently  used  synonymously  with 
uterine  haemorrhage,  or  to  denote  au  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses. 

me  nos'  ta  sis,  men  os-ta  -tion,  s.   [Gr 

ju^i*  (men),  genit.  /jnjVo?  (menos)  =  a  month, 
and  trraitns  (stasis)  =  a  standing.]    [STASIS.] 
Physiology : 

1.  The  retention  of  the  menses  and  their 
accumulation  in  the  uterus. 

2.  The  acute  pain  which  sometimes  precedes 
each  appearance  of  the  menses,  presumably 
caused  by  the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  uterus. 

men-os-ta'-tlon,  ».    [MENOSTASIS.J 
«  men   ow  (1),  s.    [MINNOW.] 

men  -6w  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

mcnow  weed,  >. 
Bot. :  Ruellia  tuberosa. 

men  sa.  s.    [Lat]    A  table. 

H  *  A  mensa  et  toro : 

Law :  (Lit.,  from  board  and  bed).  A  phrase 
applied  to  a  kind  of  divorce  effected  by  the 
sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  by  which 
the  parties  were  separated,  but  the  marriage 
relation  itself  was  not  dissolved.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  a  judicial  separation.  (BED,  «. , 
II.  1 ;  SEPARATION.] 

*  men' -sal  (1),  o.    [Lat.  mensalis,  from  mensa 
=  a  table*.]     Belonging  to  the  table  ;   trans- 
acted at  table. 

mcnsal-church,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  when  th* 
revenue  of  a  popish  bishopric  arose  from  the  annex- 
ation of  pariah  church,  those  allotted  to  the  bishop 
himself  were  called  mental  churcJitt,  as  furnUhuic 
hi.  table."— J/cCtttOoct  t  Btrmg :  Cfdop.  BU>  Lit.. 
vL  TO. 

*  mcn'-sal  (2),  a.    [Lat  mentis  =  a  month.) 
Occurring  once  a  month  ;  monthly. 

menso,  s.  [led.  menska  =  humanity,  from 
menskr  —  human ;  man  —  a  man.]  Manners, 
moderation.  (Scotch.) 

•mcnso,    r.(.      [MENSE,    ».]      To   grace. 

[MENSK,  I.] 

mcnse-fiil,    *menske-fuL    'mensk- 

ful,  a.     [Icel.  menska  =  humanity,  and  Eng. 
full.}    Mannerly,  modest,  noble,  high-minded. 


boiL  b6j> ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bencb. ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Oian,  -tlan  =  ffr**ati,    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -f Ion  =  «>*""-    -olous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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menseless— menthol 


tn6nse   lose,  a.   [Eng.  maue  ;  -legs,}   Ill-bred, 
rude,  impudent. 

"  No  to  r!n  AD*  wear  hli  cloota, 
Like  Hher  nt*n«efwt,  graceless  brute*." 

iiuntt:  U+tth.  qf  1'oor  MattU. 

men  -ses,  *.  pi.      [LaL=  months.]     [CATA- 

MKN1A.] 

*  monsk,  •  monske,  *  menncsc,  *  men 
nlske,  a.  <to  s.     f  A.S.  mennisc;  I  eel.  mcnskr, 
from  man  =  man  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Human. 

"  In  hU  menni*k«  klnde."  Ormutum,  tU. 

B.  As  subst,  :  Dignity,  honour. 

•'  With  mvntke  and  with  maahede."      fr-grtvant,  «. 

*  mcnsk,  *  mcnske,  r.t.    [.MEXSK,  a.]    To 
dignify,  to  honour,  to  grace. 


mSn'  -  stru  -  al,    a.      [Lat. 
monthly,  menstrual,  from  metwia  =  a  month  ; 
Fr.  menstrual;  ItaL  m€n5iuil«;  Sp.  men*ual.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Recurring  or  occurring  once  a  month  ; 
.monthly  ;  done  or  completed  tn  a  mouth, 

SL  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

"The  dlwwnU  of  tha  nwnitrual  or  strong  waten 
may  hinder  Un  incorporation  M  well  M  the  dUeanU 
of  the  meUUtheiuaelVM."—  Aocwi;  fkfnoi^ioal  KG- 


maint. 

XL  Technically:     ' 

1.  Antron.  :  Recurring  once  a  month  ;  per- 
forming a  revolution  or  completing  a  period 
In  a  month. 

2.  Bot.  :  Lasting  for  a  month, 

3.  Med.  :  Pertaining  to  the  menses  of  wo- 
men ;  menstruous. 

menstrual  -climacteric,  c. 

Physiol.  :  The  time  when  the  menses  cease. 
This  is  usually  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  forty-eight,  though  fever,  or  other  dia- 
is,  may  make  it  much  earlier. 


*  mSn'-strn  ant,  a.    [Lat.  mmxtruans,  pr. 
par.  of  menstruo  =  to  have  a  monthly  term  ; 
menstntus  =  monthly.]     Subject  to  monthly 
fluxes. 

"  That  women  are  m«n*truant.  and  men  pnbeteent 
at  the  year  of  twio«  seven,  is  accouuted  a  punctual 
truth. "—Browne :  t'utgar  Mrrourt,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  xli. 

men'  -  strn  -  ate,  a.  [Lat.  mcnstruatus,  pa. 
pex.oIjMiutnto.]  Menstruous.  [MENSTRUANT.] 

jnon'  stru-ate,  v.i.  [MENSTRUATE.]  To  dis- 
charge the  menses. 

men  stru  a'-tlon,  s.    [MENSTRUATE,  a.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  period  of  menstruating. 
IX  Physiology: 

1.  Human:  A  sanguineous  flow  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  regularly  re- 
turning once  each  lunar  mouth.    It  .generally 
begins  about  the   fifteenth  year,   indicating 
pubescence,  and  terminates  about  the  forty- 
fifth.     It  Is  sometimes  prolonged,  but  cases, 
are  rare  in  which  women  above  fifty  years 
have  borne  children.    There  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
menstrual  flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  diseases  incidental  to  the  woman  as  a  re- 
sult of  .menstruation  are  numerous,  the  chief 
being  menorrhagia  and  dysmenorrhoea. 

2.  Animal r  A  similar  flow  of  blood  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  oviparous 
animals.      It  generally  recurs  once  a  year, 
usually  in  the  spring,  though  in  the  case  of 
some  animals  from  two  to  six  times.   In  those 
that  have  undergone  a  change  by  domestica- 
tion, as  dogs  and  oats,  the  recurrence  is  usually 
irregular,   depending    upon    various   circum- 
stances, as  diet,  temperature,  Ac. 

*  men'-strue,  *.  [MENSTRUOUS.]  The  menses. 

"  Oar  rntuersall  ryghteousnes»c«  are  afore  God  as 
olothM  stayned  with  menjCrue."— Bat*  :  Apology,  to,  57. 

nen  stru-ous,  a.      [Let   menstruu^   from 
mentis  —  a  month  ;  Fr.  menstrveux.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1,  Having  menstruation. 

"  The  wylde  beaste*  shall  go  their  way,  and  the  m«n~ 
ttruout  weiueu  shal  beare  luoiuten."— Xtdra*.  (Ififtl.) 

2.  Pertaining    to   or  connected  with   the 
menses. 

IL  Boi. :  Lasting  for  a  month. 

men'  stru-um,  s.  [Lat,  The  term  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  notion  of  the  old 
chemists  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  in 
the  preparation  of  dissolvents.]  Any  fluid  or 


subtilized  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid ; 

a  solvent 

"Briefly.  It  ooneUteth  of  part*  K>  far  bom  an  Icle 
diMolutton.  that  powerful  nwwufruuwu  are  made  tut 
ita  aiuollitlou."—  Browns  :  Vulgar  Errottrt,  bk.  IL, 

ch.  L 

t  men-STi-ra-bn'-I-ty'  (s  as  sh),  t.  [Fr. 
niensiirabilitf,  from  mensurable  =  mensurable 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mensur- 
able. 

"The  common  quality  which  characterize*  all  of 
them  la  their  mranu-oUfftf."--  Of  id  :  £uayt ;  On 
Vuorttty. 

men  su  ra-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  vmsura- 
bilis,  from  tnensuro  =  to  measure  ;  mensura  = 
a  measure;  Fr.  &  Sp.  mensurable;  ItaL  men- 
surabile.]  That  may  or  can  be  measured; 
capable  of  being  measured  ;  measurable. 

men'-su  ra-ble-ness  (s  as  sh),  *.  [En?. 
mensurable;  -nest,]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mensurable ;  mensurability. 

*  mon'-sn  rai  (•  as  sh),  a.   [Lat.  mensuralis, 
from  mtiisitra  —  a  measure.]      Pertaining  or 
relating  to  measure  or  measurement. 

*  men'  sn  rate  (•  as  sh),  v.t.    [Lat.  mtnsii- 
ratut,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro  =  to  measure ;  men- 
eura  =  a  measure.]     To  measure  ;  to  take  the 
dimensions  of. 

men  su  ra'-tion  (s  as  sh),  &  [Lat  wawu- 
ratio,  from  mensurctiux,  pa.  par.  of  menturo  = 
to  measure.] 

L  Ord,  Lang.:  The  act  or  practice  of  measu- 
ring or  taking  the  dimensions  of  anything ; 
measurement. 

"Tin  rtmndard  whereby  he  dwlrw  to  be  tried  in  hU 
m«,*urationt  to  all  otncr."— Ap.  Bali;  T*»  CkriXia,,. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  That  branch  of  applied  geometry 
which  gives  the  rules  for  finding  the  lengths 
of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes 
of  solids. 

2.  Jtfad. ;  A  means  for  exploring  the  state  of 
the  thoracic  and  other  cavities.     It  consists 
in  a  comparative  measurement  of  each  side  of 
the  chest  by  means  of  a  ribbon  extended  from 
the  median  line  of  the  sternum  to  the  spine. 
Effusion  or  cessation  of  a  portion  of  a  lung  to 
perform  respiratory  functions  may  thus  be 
detected.    [STETHOICETER.] 

-m6nt,*t</.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  mentum.]  A  com- 
mon suffix,  denoting  an  act  or  result  of,  a 
state,  au  object  produced;  M,  goveraiiwnlt 
merriment. 

*  m6nt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MEKGC.] 

men  tag'-ra,  *.  [A  hybrid  word  formed  on 
analogy  with  podagra,  from  Lat  mentum  — 
the  chin,  and  Gr.  ayft*  <o^nt)  =  a  catching, 
hunting.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  skin-disease,  the  same 
as  Tinea  rycotis.  [TINEA.] 

mcu'-tal  (1),  *  men' -tall.  a.  [Fr.  mental, 
from  Low  Lat  meiUalis,  from  Lat  meiu(genit 
mentis)  =*  the  mind ;  Sp.  mental ;  ItaL  mentale.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind;  done  or  exist- 
ing iu  the  mind  ;  intellectual, 

"That  modification  of  the  ntbttme,  whloo  arteea 
from  a  atroiw  exprcuiou  of  m*n£a£  eutrgj." — &**>art : 
PhUotophicttl Ktiayt,  ch.  til. 

mental-alienation,  A  Disorder  of  the 
mind ;  madness,  insanity. 

mental-arithmetic,  t.      Arithmetical 

operations  performed  mentally,  without  any 
mechanical  aid  such  as  paper  and  pencil 

m cntal  reservation, «. 

Moral  Theol.  A  Ethics :  Restrictio  mentalit, 
the  using  words  In  a  sense  other  than  that 
which  is  obvious  and  which  the  speaker  knows 
they  are  likely  to  convey.  The  subject  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  All  theologians  a^ree 
In  the  cardinal  doctrine,  it  is  never  lawful  to 
lie.  The  Roman  doctrine  is,  that  the  reser- 
vation, to  be  lawful,  miut  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  may  be  perceived  by  the 
person  to  whom  It  is  addressed;  and,  even 
when  mental  reservation  is  permitted,  it  is 
always  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  only  as 
the  less  of  two  evils.  Jeremy  Taylor  (Ductor 
Dubitantium\  from  an  Anglican,  and  Liguori 
(Theol  Mor.t  lib.  iv.)  and  Cardinal  Newman 
(Hist.  Rtlig.  Opin.  and  Apologia)  from  a  Roman 
point  of  view,  are  excellent  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

"  I  do  not  may  that  In  all  c»Me  It  Is  unlawful  to  DM 
mental  rttrrrfifi'in.  even  in  craftiness  and  escape."— 
Jer.  Taylor  ;  factor  ttubitantiut*,  bk.  lit.  ch.  11.,  m te  &. 


mdn'-tal  (2),  a.    (Lat  menttm  =  the  chin.) 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 
mental-artery,  «. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  inferior  dental 
artery,  issuing  at  the  mental  foramen  to  be 
distributed  on  the  lower  lip. 

mental-foramen, «. 

Anat.;  The  outer  orifice  of  the  Inferior 
dental  canal.  It  occurs  opposite  the  second 
incisor  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  mental  nerves  and  vessel*. 

mental-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  A  small  depression  In  the  lower  Jaw 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

mental-nerve, «. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  Inferior  dental 
nerve.  It  issues  by  the  mental  foramen,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  tbe  lower  lip* 

mental-prominence,  «. 

Anat.  :  The  triangular  eminence  forming 
the  chin ;  a  feature  distinctive  of  the  human 
skulL 

mental-spines,  «.  pL 

Anat. :  Two  pairs  of  prominent  tubercules 
placed  close  together  In  the  body  of  the  man- 
dible, the  upper  pair  giving  attachment  to  the 
genio-glossi,  and  the  lower  pair  to  the  genio- 
hyoid  muscles.  (Quain.) 

mon'-tal,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  basket 
made  water-tight,  and  having  four  ropus  at- 
tached, by  which  two  men  lift  water  from  a 
stream  or  cist  urn  and  discharge  it  into  a 
trench  for  irrigation. 

*  m^n-tal'-i-ty,  *  [Eug.  mental  (1),  a. ;  -ity.J 
Mental  cast  or  habit. 

"Hodlbru  has  the  same  hard  mentalA*."— fitur- 

ton  :  £ng.  Trait*,  ch.  xiv. 

men  -tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mental  (1) ;  -ty-l  la 
the  mind ;  intellectually ;  not  practically  or 
externally,  bat  in  thought  or  meditation. 

"Then  U  no  assignable  portion  of  matter  to  ml. 
tmte  that  It  may  not  at  least,  mint>i/ty,  (to  borrow  a 
school-term)  bo  further  divided."— Boat*:  Work*.  L. 
40  L. 

men' -tha,  «.  [Lat.  men  tha,  menta  ;  Or.  fUvOn 
(mint/if)  =  mint.] 

Eat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Men- 
tli  it  he,  the  tribe  Meutheee,  and  perhaps  the 
order  Labiatse  or  Lamiacea;  (Labiates).  Tha 
root  is  stoloniferous  and  creeping,  tbe  flowers 
small,  whoried,  either  remote  or  constituting 
crowded  terminal  spikes;  calyx  nve-toothcd, 
tube  of  the  corolla  snort ;  the  limb  campanu- 
late,  fuuMobed  ;  stamens  four,  equal.  About 
tweiity-eij$ht  sjiecies  known,  diierty  from  the 
North  Temperate  Zone,  of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  Peppermint  (Jtf.  piptrita).  Spear- 
mint or  Greenmint  (nf.rirfe/»),and  Pennyroyal 
(&LptUtgium)toM  natives  of  tbe  Eastern  Hemi- 
spere,  but  thoroughly  domesticated  In  the 
United  States.  Here,  however,  the  most 
common  species  Is  Jf.  catmdeusix,  the  Wild  or 
Horsemint,  found  from  Kentucky  northward. 
M.  < Urata,  or  finrgamot  mint,  is  an  European 
Bpeclee,  its  leaves  having  a  lemon-scented 
perfumew  Mint  saaoe  is  generally  made  from 
Spearmint,  which  la  also  used  for  flavoring 
soaps,  Ac.  Peppermint  Is  largely  grown  for 
medical  use,  and  for  flavoring  lozenges.  An 
oil  Is  prepared  from  Peppermint  which  is 
chiefly  tued  for  flavoring.  It  IB  largely  pro- 
duced In  Michigan,  where  tbe  plant  is  widely 
cultivated.  The  essence  of  Peppermint  is  a 
popular  carminative. 

month  -  S  -  88,  9.  pi.    [Lat  mentha,  and  fern. 
I'i.  adj.  Bull,  -ece.] 
Jtot.  :  A  tribe  of  Labial*  or  Lamiacece. 

men'-thene,  s.    [Eng.  menthol);  -ene.] 

Chem,:  CioH|g.  A  hydroearl>ou  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on 
menthol.  It  is  a  transparent  mobile  liquid, 
having  an  agreeable  odour.  Boiling  point 
163*;  sp.  gr.  -851  at  21%  It  is  insoluble  ia 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

menth'-I-dse.  s.  j>L  [L&i.mentha,  and  fern. 
pU  adj.  bull",  'idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe 
Mentheae  (q.v.). 

mfin'-thol,  «.  [Lat.  ««n(A(a),  and  Eng.  (al- 
coh)ol.\ 

Chem. :  C10H«oO.  Menthync  alcohol ;  cam- 
phor  of  peppermint.  A  crystalline  substance 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  oameL  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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deposited  from  oil  of  peppermint  which  has 
been  kept  for  a  long  time.  It  forma  small, 
white,  fragraut,  prismatic  crystals.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  In  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  oils  ;  insoluble  in  alkalis. 

men»hol-cone,  >. 

1'harm. :  A  mixture  of  menthol  and  sperma- 
ceti, made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  used  as 
a  specific  for  neuralgia,  &c. 

men  -thy  1,  «.     (Lat   menth(a),  and  Eng. 


Chem.  :  CioHjo.    The  radical  of  menthylio 
alcohol,  known  in  combination  as  acetate  of 

menthyl,  %$$  }  O,  a  highly  refractive  ofl. 


men-thyl-Io,  a.    [Eng.  menthyl  ;  -ic.)    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  menthol 


menthy lie-alcohol,  «.    [MENTHOL.] 

•  men-tt-cul'-tu-ral,  o.    (Lat.  ment  feenlt 
mentis)  =  the   mind,   and  cultttra  =  culture, 
Improvement]    Cultivating  or  improving  the 
mind. 

men'  tion,  *  men  ci  on.  *  men  ci  oun, 

*  mcn-tioun,  «.    [Fr.  ttifntioii,  from  Lat. 
mentionem,   accus.    of  meittia  =  a  mention. 
From  the  same  root  as  mens  (genit  ment'if)  = 
the  mind  ;  memini  =  to  remember,  &c. ;  Ital. 
menzione;    Port  mencfto;    Sp.  mencion.]     A 
brief  or  concise  notice  of,  or  reference  to  any- 
thing In  words  or  writing  ;  a  cursory  speaking 
of  any  thing ;  a  directing  of  the  attention  to  a 
person  or  thing  by  simple  reference  to  or 
naming  without  a  particular  account  or  treat- 
ment   (Used  especially  in  the  phrase,  To  make 
mention,) 

"  Now.  the  mention  \  of  God's  name]  la  vain,  when  it 
1>  useless."— Palef :  Moral  nil.,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  Is. 

men  -tlon,  f.f.  [Mranos,  ».]  To  make  men- 
tiun  of ;  to  name ;  to  refer  to ;  to  speak  of. 

"  1  mention  Egypt,  when  prond  kings 
Did  uur  forefather*  yoke." 

11, lion  :  Palm  to  i  vl. 

t  m8n -tlon-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mention;  -o6te.) 
That  may  or  can  be  mentioned;  at  to  be 
mentioned. 

•  men .  -  tif  -  tlon,  «.     [Lat  mentltlo  <*  lying ; 
mentior  =  to  speak  falsely,  to  lie.]     Lying, 
falsehood.    (Muirton.) 

•men-t*-,  pref.  PLat.  mentum  (2).]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  chin. 

mcnto  hyoid,  a. 

Anat< :  Connected  with  the  chin  and  the 
hyoid  bone.    There  is  a 
mento-hyoid  muscle. 

•  men  -  ton'-nicre, 

*  men  ton'  ierc  (1  as 

y),  s.  [Fr.,  from  menton; 
Lat  mentum  =  the  chin.] 
Old  Arm. :  A  steel  gor- 
get or  defence  for  the 
chin  and  throat,  secured 
to  the  bascinet  and  to 
the  cuirass.  It  was  some- 
times furnished  with  a 
small  door  for  breath- 
ing. 

men'- tor,  «.  [From  Mentor,  in  Homer,  the 
wise  counsellor  of  Telemachus.]  A  monitor, 
a  wise  counsellor  or  adviser. 

•  men-tor'-a-al.a.   [Eng.  mentor;  -!al.]  Con- 
taining or  of  t'he  nature  of  advice  or  counsel. 

men'-tum,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  chin,  from  a  root, 
men-,  min-  =•  to  project.] 

L  Kntom. :  The  basal  portion  of  the  labinm 
Or  lower  lip  in  insects. 

2.  Zool.:  The  anterior  and  inferior  mandible 
of  the  lower  jaw.    In  man  it  is  known  as 
mentum  prominulum,  on  account  of  the  men- 
tal prominence  (q.v.);  in  the  lower  mammals 
it  is  called  mentum  absconditum. 

3.  Bat. :  A  projection  caused  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  foot  of  the  column  in  some  orchids. 

ment.  zel-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  Mentzel, 
a  botanical  author  of  Brandenburg.] 

Sol. :  A  genns  of  Loasacese,  tril*  Loascee. 
They  are  herbs,  with  orange  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  root  of  Mentzelia  hi.tpida,  a  Mexican  spe- 
cies, is  said  to  be  purgative. 

me  nil',  «.  [Fr.]  A  list  of  the  dishes,  &c., 
to  l«  served  at  a  dinner,  supper,  Ate. ;  a  bill 
of  fare. 


MENTONNIERE. 


birds,  containing  the  single  genus  Meuuia 
(q.v.).  Mr.  Sclater  (Ibis,  1880,  p.  345)  forms 
the  families  Mennridts  and  AtrfchHdB  into  a 


me  nur  a,  s.  [Or.  wvr>  (mini)  =  the  moon, 
a  crescent,  and  oifpa  (aura)  —  a  uil.J 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Passerine  songless 
birds  from  Australia,  typical  of  the  family 
Memiridffl,  or  the  sub-family  Menuriuai.  Three 
species  are  known  :  Menura  sitperba,  the  Lyre- 
bird ;  M.  victorias,  separated  from  the  former 
by  Gould  (Proc.  Zool.  Sac.,  1862,  p.  23),  and 
M.  alberti,  first  described  by  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
(Consp.  Avium,  i,  "il5). 

mc-niir'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  nenur(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ute.) 
Ornith.:  A  family  of  Passerine   songless 
LUS   Meuuia 
345)  forms 

JAtricI     " 

group,  Pseudoscines  (q.v.). 

men-u-ri'-nss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  menur(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -  ina-.] 

Ornitk. :  A  sub-family  of  Oarrod's  Ab- 
normal Acromyodlau  Oscines.  It  contains 
two  genera:  Menura  and  Atrichia.  (L'ruc. 
Zool.  Son.,  1876,  p.  518.)  (.SCRUB-BIRD.] 

"menuse,  s.    [MINNOW.] 

me'n-jMin'-the'-sa,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  meny- 
anthifs);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit  -KB.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gentianacefie.  differing  from 
the  typical  one,  Gentianeee,  by  having  the 
corolla  iuduplicate. 

men-y -an'-thes,  s.  (Said  to  be  from  Gr. 
tajv  (men)  =  a  month,  and  avBos  (anthos)  —  a 
flower,  because  it  continues  a  month  or  be- 
cause it  excites  menstruation.  If  it  could  be 
derived  from  pip<vu>  (mlnva)  =  to  disclose, 
this  would  account  for  the  y,  which  the  former 
etymology  docs  not.) 

Sot. :  Buckbean,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Menyantheas  (q.v.).  Calyx,  live-partite  ; 
corolla,  funnel-shaped,  fleshy,  the  segments 
hairy  within ;  stamens,  four ;  stigma,  two- 
lobed ;  capsule,  one-celled,  two-valved,  the 
valves  bearing  the  seeds  or  parietal  placentae 
along  their  middle.  Only  known  species, 
Alenyanthes  trifoliata,  the  Buckbean  or  5larsh- 
trefoil,  has  ternate,  stalked  leaves,  with  o!>n- 
vate,  obscurely-toothed  leaflets.  From  the 
sheathing  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  arises  a 
flower-stalk,  terminating  in  a  compound  ra- 
ceme or  thyrse  of  many  white  flowers,  tipped 
externally  with  red,  and  beautifully  fiinged 
with  white  threads  within.  The  rhizome  is  a 
highly  valuable  tonic.  It  is  very  bitter.  It  is 
given  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
gout,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  dropsy,  herpes, 
and  worms,  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bops  in  making  beer. 

men-y-an'-thin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  mmyant>i(es}; 
-in.] 

Chem, :  CsjHseOn.  A  bitter  substance  Iso- 
merlc  with  pinipicrin,  discovered  in  buckbean 
(Menyanthei  tryoliata).  It  is  obtained  as  a 
nearly  colourless  resinous  mass,  having  a  very 
bitter  taste.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  alkalis,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

men-y-&n'-th51,  t.  [Eng.  menyanth(tn),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum).} 

Chem. :  An  oily  body  obtained  by  distilling 
meuyanthin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
heavy  and  colourless,  smells  of  bitter  almond 
oil,  and  has  a  faint  add  reaction. 

men'-yle,  men'-zie,  men'-ye,  s.    [MEINY.] 

men-zl-e'-fl-a,  «.  (Named  after  Archibald 
Menzies,  a  Scotch  botanist,  surgeon,  and 
naturalist  to  Vancouver's  expedition.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae  (Heaths),  tribe 
Andromedidse.  Menziegia  c&nitea  is  called  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  I'hyllotloce  ccerulea,  and 
M.  poll/alia,  Daoeocia  poll  folia. 

Me-phis-to-phd'-le-an,  Me-phis-to- 
phe  li  an,  a.  [MEPBisrorBBLEB.]  Re- 
semljling  the  character  of  Mephistopheles  in 
Marlowe^  play  of  Dr.  Faustus;  diabolical, 
sardonic. 

MCph  is-toph'-e  ISs,  « Meph  is-toph'- 
I-lIs,  *  JKph-Js-toph'-I-lua,  «.  [8u|H 
posed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Gr.  Ne<£oirro</><A7j« 
(Nephostopheles),  from  i/6(/>o«  (nephos)  =  a  cloud, 
and  4>tAeu  (phiUo)  =  to  love.]  The  name  of 
a  familiar  spirit  who  plays  a  principal  part 
in  Marlowe's  play  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

me-phit'-Ic,  »mc  phJt  Ick,  me-phlf- 
io-al,  a.  [Lat.  mfphiticus,  from  mephitis  = 


mephitis  (q.v.);  Fr.  mfidiitiqite ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
mejitico.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mephitis ;  offen- 
sive to  the  smell;  foul,  noxious,  poisonous, 
pestilential ;  destructive  of  life. 

me-phi-tis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  foul,  offensive,  noxious, 
or  pestilential  exhalation  from  decomposing 
substances,  tilth,  &c. 

2.  Zool.:   Skunk,  an   American  genus   of 
arctoid  mammals,  family  Melidae  (q.v.),  re- 
markable for  the  power  of  ejecting  a  fetid 
liquid  from  the  anal  glands.    M.  mephitiea  ii 
the  Common  tikunk ;  M.  putorivi,  the  Littl& 
Striped  Skunk  (q.v.) ;  and  the  M.  mapuriu\ 
the  White-backed  Skunk  (q.v.).    [SKUNK.] 

meph'-It-ism,  s.  [Eng.  mephitis);  -imj.J 
The  same  as  MEPHITIS,  1. 

*  me-ra'-cions,  n.    [Lat.  meracta  =  pure,  un- 
mixed, from  vicrus  —  pure.]     Free  from  ad- 
mixture or  adulteration,  pure ;  hence,  strong, 
racy. 

Mer'-ak,s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  nxed  star,  ft  Ursw  Majorls. 

*  zner'-oa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mercabitis,  from  meroor 

=  to  trade  ;  merx  (genit.  mortis)  =  merchan- 
dise.] That  may  or  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

"mer-can-tante,  s.  [Ital.]  A  foreign 
trader. 

mer'-can-tae,  *  mer-can-til,  a.  [Fr.  mer- 
cantil,  troiu  Low  Lat.  metcantilis  =  mercan- 
tile, from  Lat.  mtrcuns  (genit  mercantis),  pr, 
par.  of  mercor  =  to  trade ;  Sp.  &  For*.,  mtr- 
oantil;  Ital.  mercantile.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  merchants  and  trade ;  lelrting. 
to  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  ;  commercial. 

"  An  adept  in  the  mystery  of  mercantile  politics,"— 
y  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  vi. 


"  mer'-can-tU-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  mercantile);: 
-ion.]  The  same  as  MERCANTILITY  (q.v.). 

"All  led  astray  by  the  sophism  of  mercwit Uitm."— 
Contemporary  lieeiev,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  733. 

*  mer1-  can  -til- 1st,  o.    [Eng.  mercantile) ; 
-ist.]    Devoted  to  mercantile  atlairs. 

"The  mercantilist  resaonere  have  deduced  erroneofar 
conclusions.  "—Contemporary  Keuiev.  Nov.,  1881,  p.  806. 

•mer-con-tll'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  mercantile); 
•ity.]  Mercantile  spirit. 

"He  was  all  on  fire  with  mnrriinri7ffjf "    ffsaifc  ' 
Ctoistur  A  Hearth,  ch.  Ixx  vi. 

mer -cap -tan,  s.  [Lat.  mer(curium)mptaM(t\ 
—  absorbing  mercury.] 

Cltem.  (PI.):  Cnlljn+iSH.  Thio-alcoholsv 
the  sulphydrates  of  the  alcohol  radicles,  that  is, 
where  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur— «.  j.. 

H  I  ^  =  tlie  mei'caPtan  of  ethylic  alcohol. 

mer  cap '-tide,  &  [Eng.  mermpt(an);  pi, 
sun*,  -ides.] 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Compounds  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  metals  for  hydrogens  in  the  mercap* 

tans — e.g.,  gjj^ 6  j-S.  =  sodic  ethyl  nicrcaptide. 

xner-cap-to'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  mercapt(an); 
o  connective,  and  sulf.  -it.]  Contained  in  or 
derived  from  mercaptan. 

mercaptoic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Croissant  and  Bre- 
tonniere  to  the  sulphuretted  dyes  obtained  by 
the  action  of  metallic  sulphides,  or  of  sulphur 
and  an  alkali,  on  carbohydrates,  gum-resins, 
Ac. 

*  mer-cat,  «.    [Lat  mercatus,  from  mercor  m 
to  trade.]    Market,  trade. 

*  mer'-ca-tlvo,  a.     [Eng.  meroat;  -in.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  trade. 

Mer-ca'-tor,  s.    (See  the  compound.') 

Mcrcator's  chart  or  projection,  *. 
A  mode  of  projection  or  representation  of  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  a 
plane,  in  which  the  meridians  are  represented 
by  equi-distant  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  them.  This  chart  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  inas- 
much as  the  plot  of  a  ship's  course,  or  a 
rhumb  line  between  two  points  upon  it,  is 
represented  by  a  straight  line.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  it  atfords  for  making  calculations  l 


boil,  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  Bin,  ns ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -*ion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -f  ion  —  zhun.   -cioua,  -tloua,  -sioua  —  shua.   -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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sary  in  navigation,  Mernator's  chart  is  now 
almost  universally  adopted  for  sailing  pur- 
poses.  It  was  invented  by  Gerald  Mercator, 
a  Flemish  geographer. 

*  mer  -ca-ture,  «.     [Lat.   mercatura,   from 
mfrcatust  pa.  par.  of  mercor  »  to  trade,]    The 
act  or  practice  of  buying  and  selling ;  trade, 
traffic,  commerce. 

•merce,  v.t.  [A  contract,  of  amerce  (q.v.).] 
To  fine,  to  amerce. 

*  meroe'-a-ment,  *  merce-ment,  t.    [A 

cnntract.  of  amercement  (q.v.).]  A  fine,  a 
mulct,  a  penalty. 

"  Takyug*  of  mrrceammtyt  otherwyse  then  the  law* 
them  couimauitdyd." — Fabyan  :  CronycU  Ian.  12&B). 

*  mer  -9e-dar-y, «.    [Lat  mercedula.] 

1.  A  small  fee. 

2.  One  that  hires. 

*  mor  96  nar -i  an,  ».    [Lat  menxnarius** 
mercenary  (q.v.).]    A  mercenary. 

mer  9en-ar  I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mercenary; 
•ly.]  In  a  mercenary  manner. 

mer  $en  ar  I  nSss,  *,  [Eng.  mercenary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mer- 
cenary ;  venality ;  readiness  to  act  for  hire  or 
reward. 

"  A  kind  of  m«r«*narinMB,  u  none  but  a  remltmed, 
believing  soul  U  likely  to  be  guilty  of— loyfe :  Work*. 
li.  2SL 

mer  oen  ar  y,  *  mer-oen-ar  le,  a.  &  t. 

[Fr.  mercenaire,  from  Lat  mercenarius,  mer- 
cennarius  s»  a  hireling  ;  for  mercednariits.Jrom 
meroes  (genit  mercedi*)  =  a  reward ;  Sp.f  Port., 
&  Ital.  mercenario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Hired  or  purchased  for  money  :  as,  mer- 
cenary troops. 

"  Tyranny  grows  to  stand  In  need  of  mercenary 
•oldiers."— Kaieiffh:  Silt.  World,  bk.  T.,  oh.  11..  IS. 

2.  Done,  carried  out,  or  entered  into  from 
motives  of  gain. 

"  One  act  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceed*, 
Excel*  t*n  thousand  mercenary  deed*." 

Copper.   rrutA,tM. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  hired  ;  venal ;  actu- 
at.-l  or  influenced  by  a  love  of  gain  or  a  hope 
of  reward  ;  sordid,  selfish. 

"  Thin*  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand." 

Cowper:  Charity.  «W. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  Is  hired  ;  specif.,  a 
soldier  who  is  hired  in  foreign  service:  a 
hireling. 

' '  He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  m#t¥enarto* 

Cfcawwr/  C.T.H*. 

mer'-cer,  «.  [Fr.  merrier,  from  Low  Lat 
mtrcerius  =  a  mercer,  from  men  (genit.  mercts) 
=  merchandise.]  One  who  deals  in  silk, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods. 

"  Ion  bane  made  merry  knrght  to  the  m*re*r  and 
draper."  i-iert  Plowman,  p.  M. 

mer'-oer-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  mercer;  -ship.]  The 
business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  a 
mercer. 

"HeoonfeMM  himself  to  bean  egregious  fool  to  leave 
nil  mercrrthip,  tutd  go  to  be  a  oiusqueteer."— ffuvxti  ; 
Lettort,  bk.  U..  let  but 

meV-9er-&  *  mer-cer~ie,  *.  [Fr.  mercerie, 
from  mercier  =  a  mercer.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  mercer ;  mer- 
cers collectively. 

"  The  mercfty  i*  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapalde  Into  Patt  mo« tor-row  and  Fleet-street." 
—Graunt :  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  The    goods  or  commodities   in   which 
mercers  deal,  as  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  &c. 

"  Clothe,  f  nrm.  and  other  mercery.*— Btrnert  : 
Proiitart ;  Cronycle,  voL  L,  oh.  oucciiL 

*  mer'-ohand,   *   mar  c hand,  r.i.     [Fr. 
marchander.]    To  trade,  to  traffic. 

"  Ferdinandomardbandad  at  thU  time  with  France." 
—Bacon;  Henry  VII.,  p.  9*. 

mer'   9han   dise,  *  mar -chan- dise,  s. 

[Fr.  marchandise,  from  marchand  =  a  mer- 
chant (q.v.).] 

*  L  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of 
trading  as  a  merchant;  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce. 

"  I  can  make  what  merrfexnrftM  I  will." 

HhaJcctp ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  ILL  1. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  wares,  goods ; 
that  which  is  bought  and  sold,  except  live- 
stock and  real  estate  ;  commodities. 

*'  No  man  buyeth  their  merchandite  any  more."— 
JR0*.  xviii.  1L 


*  mor   9han  disc.  *  meY  $han  dize,  r.i. 
[MERCHANDISE,   s.)    To  trade,  to  traffic;   to 
carry  on  trade  or  commerce. 

"  The  Phoenician*,  of  whose  exceeding  merrhanditing 
we  readsoniuchinanciout  hiatorle*.  wen  Cauaanitea. ' 
—Grerewood  :  On  Language*, 

*  mer'-^han-diz-er,  «.  [Eng.  merchandise); 
•er.]    A  merchant,  a  trader,  a  trafficker. 

"That  which  did  not  a  little  amnse  them«rc*an. 
ditert."— Banyan :  PUgrimt  Proyrett,  L 

*  meV^han-dry,  *.     [Hid.  Eng.  merchand  = 
merchant ;  -ry.]    Trade,  commerce,  merchan- 
dise. 

mer  -chant,  *  mar-  chand,  *  mar-chant, 
*  mar-chaunt,  *  mer-chand,  .-..   &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  merchant  (Fr.  marchanl),  from  Lat 
mercans,  pr.  par.  of  mercor  =  to  traffic,  from 
merx  (genit.  mercis)  =  merchandise  ;  8p.  mer- 
chante;  Ital.  mercavte,  mercatante.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  carries  on  trade  on  a  large  scale ; 
a  wholesale  trader ;  one  who  carries  on  trade 
with  foreign  countries. 

"See  a  merchant  In  a  *tonn  at  sea,  and  what  he 
Talue*  most  he  will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  last." 
—&>«<* .-  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.,  *er.  11 

2.  A  retail  dealer ;  a  shopkeeper. 

*  3.  A  merchant  vessel ;  a  merchantman. 

"  The  masters  of  some  merdtant." 

tihaJtetp.  :  Timpmt,  U.  L 

*  4.  A  fellow,  a  chap. 

"  What  *ancy  mtrvHane  was  this  that  wa*  so  fall  of 
hi*  roguery  I "— SiaJfcwj*. .'  AOHMO  4  Jutltt,  1L  *. 

B.  As  adj :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trade 
or  commerce ;  mercantile. 

merchant-bar,  «.  A  bar  of  iron  In  a 
finished  state  fit  for  the  merchant ;  iron  after 
the  puddled  ban  have  been  piled,  reheated 
and  rolled. 


*  mcrcham 

of  a  merchant- vessel. 


«.     The  captain 


merchant-Iron,  *.    Bar  Iron. 

merchant  marine,  «.  Collectively, 
ships  employed  )n  conveying  merchandise. 

merchant-prince,  ».  A  great,  wealthy, 
or  extensive  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

"  Many  of  the  m*rt*ant-prt*(*»  of  Lombard  Street 
and  OomhUt"— Maemttaif  :  Bat,  Kng.,  eh.  zr. 

merchant  rolls,  *.  pi.  Finishing  rolls 
of  a  rolling-mill. 

*»*«r^lliMit-BtTt>Tni>Ti,  *.  A  sailor  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  service. 

merchant-service,  s.  The  mercantile 
marine. 

merchant-ship,  a.  A  ship  engaged  in 
commerce. 

merchant  tailor,  *  merchant  tay- 
lor ,  s. 

1.  Originally,  a  tailor  who  was  also  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  in  London ;  now  commonly  used  by 
tailors  in  a  large  way  of  business. 

2.  One  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
SchooL 

merchant-train,  s.  A  train  of  rolls 
with  grooves  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes, 
which  reduce  the  reheated  puddle-bars  to  bar- 
iron  of  merchantable  form. 

mer chan t-Tessel,  a.    A  merchant  ship. 

*  mer'  chant,  *  mar-chant,  *.£.   [Fr.  mer- 
chander.}  '  To  deal,  to  traffic,  to  trade.    [MER- 
CHANT, *.] 

"Hi*  wyfe  had  rather  marvMnt  with  you.1*— Ber- 
werf ;  fnHmart ;  CronycU,  voL  it.,  cb,  cxxlx. 

'  mer'-chant-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merchant; 
•able.}  Fit  for  the  market;  fit  to  be  sold; 
such  as  will  fetch  the  usual  price. 

"The  medical  and  merehnntable  commodity  of 
castor,  or  parts  conceived  to  he  bitten  away."— Brovme  ; 
Vulgar  Srrmtrt,  bk.  11L,  ch.  ir. 

*  mer'  chant-hood,   *.      [Eng.    merchant; 
-hood.]    Ttie  occupation  of  a  merchant 

"Flndlnr  merrh-inthood  In  Glasgow  rulnotu  to 
weak  health."— Cartyt*  :  Ktminitcencet,  L  17L 

mer  ~9hant- like,  *  meV- chant -1&  a. 

[Eng.  merchant ;  -like,  -ly.]  Like  a  merchant ; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  merchant ;  pertaining 
to  the  business  of  a  merchant. 

"At  the  first  frlance  this  transaction  aeetned  mer- 
dtanttife  and  fair."— Maoaulay  :  ffiit.  Sng.,  ch.  ui. 

mer  fhant-man,  s.  [Eng.  merchant,  and 
man,] 


*  L  A  merchant. 

2.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  man  or  ship  of  war ;  a  merchant- 
vessel. 

"  Beyond  the  light  of  the  beacon  bright 
A  merchantman  i*  tacking." 

T.  B.  AMHch:  Stadrift. 

*  mer'-chant-ry,  *.    [Eng.  merchant;  -ry.} 

1.  The  business,  occupation,  or  trade  of  s 

merchant. 

"  In  mechanlcsand  merchantry."—  WalpoU  :  Uttm, 

2.  The  merchants  of  a  country,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

*  mer-che'-ta,  ».    [Low  Lat.  mercheta,  mar- 
diet*\  =  the  fee  of  a  mark.] 

Feudal  Law  :  Mercheta  mulierum  was  a  fine 
paid  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  tenant 
to  his  lord  for  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.  [MARCHES.] 

"rner -9*-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  mercy;  -able.} 
Merciful. 

"  That  of  his  mercy  Ood  BO  m«rrjoM« 

On  us  hiigrete  uiercy  multiplied* 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  U,00t, 


L      [AMERCEMENT.] 
Amercement,  tine. 

*  mer  -91  fide,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MERCTFT.] 

mer  -cl-ful  *  mer-cl-fuU,  *  mer  ci  vol, 
*  mer  cy  fui,  a,  (Eng.  mercy ;  -full.} 

1.  Full  of  mercy  ;  disposed  or  ready  to  show 
mercy  to  offenders ;  forgiving. 

*'  MercifuH  over  all  hi*  works,  with  good 
»till  overcoming  eriL"    MUton  :  P.  L..  zlL  MS. 

2.  Compassionate,     tender-hearted,    kind, 
humane. 

"  I  *hiUl  both  find  your  lordnhlp  Judge  and  Juror, 
You  are  so  merciful."   Shakttp. :  Uenry  VIII.,  T.  1 

3.  Characterized  or  marked  by  mercy ;  in- 
dicating tenderness  or  humanity. 

"  Virtues  which  are  merci/ul.  nor  wear* 
Buares  for  the  failing." 

Byron  :  Child*  Barold.  lit  114. 

meV  9*  ftl  ly,  *  mer-ci-ful-lye,  od«. 
[Eng.  merciful;  -ly.]  In  a  merciful  manner  ; 
with  mercy,  compassion,  or  pity. 


"All  persona  vnlustlieexild  by  Nero.  .  .  heti 
fully  restored  againe  to  their  country  and  honour.**  — 
SaeiU  :  Tacitu*  ;  Siitori*,  p.  U. 

mer'-ci  ftU-ngss,  ».  [Eng.  merciful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciful  ;  tender- 
ness, compassion,  pity. 

**  In  dealyng  merctf  ullye  to  beartM  we  ihoulde  lernei 
merrVulnntt  vnto  oure  neighbourea.1'—  Dfuttivntmif 
xiu.  (Notes.)  (UHJ. 

*  mer'-ci-f^,  ».fc  [Eng.  mercy;  -Jy.]  To  pity, 
to  show  mercy  towards. 

"Whitest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  m«reM<f*." 
Spftutr  .-  f.  y..  vi.  Til  n. 


mer  -9!  less,  *  mer-ci  lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
mercy;  -less.} 

1.  Void  of  mercy  ;  unfeeling,  hardhearted, 
pitiless,  cruel,  unmerciful,  savage. 

"The  courage  and  military  skill  which  thoee  who 
moat  deteet  hi*  mercileu  nature  allow  him  to  hare 
f  osiosecd."  J(acau!at!  •  tlitt.  Eng,.  ch.  riii. 

*  2.  Without  hope  of  mercy. 

"  And  all  dUinayd  through  merdfecs*  despalre." 

&pvn»vr:  f.Q.,lV.  vtlL  II. 

mer'-9l-less'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  merciless  ;  -ly.J 
In  a  merciless  manner  ;  unmercifully  ;  with- 
out mercy  or  pity. 

"Perwcutors,  who  like  lions  and  leopards  bar* 
tyrannized  over  thee  and  in*rcileu/y  torn  tbee  la 
peecea."—  Bithep  Ball;  Salamvn't  Song  of  Song*  para~ 
pitrated. 

mer  -5Mes8-ness,  s.  [Eng.  merciless  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciless  ;  want 
of  mercy  or  pity. 

"  Though  a  poor*  oppreeaer  (as  he  IB  nnktndly),  M  ha 
Is  a  monster  of  mtrcuemewc.  —Bithop  Sail;  Herman 
preacht  at  W*ttmin»ter.  April  6,  1628. 

mer  ciir-a  -cet'-^l,  a.  [Eng.  mercury),  and 
acetyl(ene).'}  Derived  from  mercury  and  acetyl- 
ene. 

morcuracetyl  oxide,  «. 

Chem.  :  (CoHHga^O.  Mercurovinyl-oxide. 
A  highly-explosive  powder,  produced  when 
acetylene  Is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  scaly 
crystalline  precipitate  washed  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

mer  -our'-  a  -mine,  *.     [Eng. 
am(monia),  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pot, 
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Chan. :  N2Hg4.  Mercurainmonium.  Not 
known  in  the  free  state.  The  hydrated  oxide, 
N2Hgd(HO)2,  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  upon  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 
It  forms  a  yellowish-white  powder,  yielding 
definite  salts  with  the  mineral  acids. 

cur  am  mo  HI  um,   s.     [Eng.    mer- 
cu/{y),  and  ammonium.]    [MERCURAHINES.] 

r-cur'-J-al,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  mercurialis,  from 
ercurius=  mercury  (q.v.)  ;    Fr.    mercuriel ; 
Sp.  mercurial;  Ital.  mercurial*.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury  ;  having  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  Mercury.  An  astro- 
logical word  introduced  when  men  believed 
that  those  who  were  born  while  the  planet 
Mercury  was  in  the  ascendant  would  neces- 
sarily be  light-hearted  ;  sprightly,  gay,  flighty, 
changeable,  tickle. 

"  Piggott  being  a  more  forward  and  mercurial  man 
got  glory  of  it  among  most  scholars."—  Wood:  fatti 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury,  regarded  as  the 
god  of  trade  :  hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or 
money-making. 

"Thus  tickling,  lying  evasion,  with  seven]  other 
such  like  cardinal  virtues,  are  a  sort  of  properties  per- 
taining to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  wen  as  to  the 
nwcurbil  profession."—/'.  Whitahead:  Qymnaiiad, 
bk.  I.  (Note.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mercury  or  quick - 
iilver    containing  or  consisting  of  quicksilver. 

4.  Caused  by  quicksilver :  as,  a  mercurial 
disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament ; 
one  who  is  sprightly,  changeable,  or  fickle. 

2.  A  preparation  of  mercury,  used  as  a  drug. 

mercurial-bath,  s.  A  bath  used  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  in  collecting  such  gases  as 
are  largely  absorbed  by  water. 

mercurial  finger,  .«. 

Astri'I. :  The  little  finger.    (See  extract.) 

"The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Venus,  the 
forefinger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn,  the  ring  to  Sol, 
the  least  to  Mercury." — lien  Jonton :  Alchemist,  i.  2. 

mercurial -gauge,  ».  The  pressure- 
gauge  in  which  tiie  steam  acts  upon  a  body 
of  mercury,  aud  raises  a  column  of  It  in  a 
glass  tube. 

mercurial  level,  >.  A  form  of  level  In 
which  mercury  is  used. 

mercurial-ointment,  >. 

Pharm. :  An  ointment  made  of  mercury, 
lard,  and  suet,  rubbed  thoroughly  together. 
Called  also  Blue  Ointment 

mercurial-palsy,  mercurial  trem- 
ors, s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  palsy  produced  by  the 
abuse  of  mercury. 

mercurial  pendulum,  s.  A  compen- 
sation pendulum  invented  by  Graham  of 
London,  1700.  A  jar  of  mercury  is  used  for 
the  bob  or  weight.  As  the  pendulum  ex- 
pands, the  mercury  rises,  and  by  the  rise  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  compensates  for  the  inequality 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  pendulum. 
[PENDULUM.] 

mercurial-pill,  ».    [BLUE-PILL.] 
mercurial  plaster,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  plaster  made  of  mercury,  olive- 
oil,  sulphur,  aud  lead-plaster. 

mercurial-pump,  3.  A  pomp  Invented 
by  Haskius  in  1720,  in  which  a  column  of 
mercury  acts  as  plunger  and  piston  packing. 

mercurial  suppository,  >.  [SUPPOSI- 
TORY.] 

mercurial -thermometer,  s.  A  ther- 
mometer tube  filled  witli  mercury,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  spirit,  air,  or  metallic,  ther- 
mometer. 

mercurial  vapour-bath,  s.   [VAPOUR- 

BATH.J 

mer  cur'  I-al  Ine,  >.    [Mod.  Lat.  mercurial- 
(U) ;  Eng.  su'ff.  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

('hem. :  A  volatile  base  obtained,  together 
with  ammonia,  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  Her- 
curialis  perennis  with  lime  or  potash  and 
water.  According  to  K.  Schmidt,  this  base  is 
identical  with  methylamine. 

mer  ciir-I-a  Us,  ».    [Lat.,  as  adj.  =  pertain- 
ing to  mercury  ;  as  subst.,  the  Dog's-mercury, 


see  def.    So  called  because  Mercury  is  said  to 
have  discovered  its  virtues.] 

Bot.  :  Dog's  Mercury  ;  a  genus  of  Euphor- 
biaceee,  tribe  Acalypheffi.  Flowers  monoecious 
or  dioecious ;  males  in  Interrupted  axillary 
spikes  ;  females  clustered,  spiked  or  racemose. 
Sejials,  three  ;  stamens,  eight  to  twenty, 
generally  nine  to  twelve.  Styles,  two,  simple  ; 
ovary  and  capsule  two-celled,  cells  are  seeded. 
Known  species,  six  ;  from  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Two  are  British  :  Mercurialis  peren- 
nis and  M .  awtua.  The  former  is  pilose,  has  a 
simple  stem,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
The  latter  is  nearly  glabrous,  with  the  stem 
branched,  and  llowers  from  July  to  October. 
The  leaves  of  M.  annua  are  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herb. 

mer  cur'  i  al  Ism,  ..  The  pathological 
condition  produced  by  the  abase  of  mercurial 
preparations;  salivation,  mercurial  rash,  or 
lepra. 

*  mer-cur'-J-al-iat, ».    [Eng.  mercurial ;  -tat. . 
1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament ; 
one  who  is  sprightly,  fickle,  and  changeable. 

"  MercttHalttlt  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation, 
h  about 


xercunattsu  are  solitary,  IUUCH  111  oaabvoiiKM 

subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  much  al 

such  matters."  -Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  1 

2.  A  physician  who  is  much  given  to  i 

use  of  mercury  in  his  treatment  of  diseases. 


mer-ciir'-it-al-ize.ti.i.  6U.    [Eng.  mercurial ; 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  act  capriciously ;  to  be 
capricious  or  changeable. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  Med. :  To  treat  or  affect  with  merenry. 

2.  Photog. :  To  treat  with  mercury ;  to  ex- 
pose to  the  vapours  of  mercury. 

mer-our'-i-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mercurial ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  mercurial  manner. 

mer-cur'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  mercuriy);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained  in  or  derived  from  mercury. 

mercuric  chloride,  «. 

Chrm. :  HgCl2.  Corrosive  sublimate.  It  is 
prepared  by  decomposing  mercuric-sulphate 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts  at  265°, 
boils  at  292°,and  its  vapour  condenses  in  crys- 
talline needles  or  octahedra.  •  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  a  violent,  acrid 
poison,  the  best  antidote  being  white  of  egg. 

mercuric  cyanide,  s. 

Chem. :  H^CN^.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  former  being  in  slight  excess.  It 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  quadratic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  very  poi- 
sonous. 

mercuric  -  ethidc,    s.      [MERCURY -DI- 

ETHYL.] 

mercuric-fulminate, ».    [FULMINATE.] 

mercuric-Iodide,  s. 

Chrm. :  Hglj.  A  brilliant  red,  crystalline 
powder,  prepared  by  triturating  mercury  with 
iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  solutions  of  potassio  iodide 
or  of  mercuric  chloride,  yielding  colourless 
liquids. 

mercuric  oxide,  s. 

Chrm. :  HgO.  Red  oxide  of  mercury.  Ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves 
in  fused  potassic  hydrate.  It  is  highly 
poisonous. 

mercuric  sulphide,  >.    [VERMILION.] 
mer'-  cu-ricd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MERCURY,  v.] 

*  mer-cur-I-fi-ca'-tion, «.     [MEBCDKIFT.] 
The  act  of  mixing  with  mercury. 

*  mer-our'-l-fy,  a.  t.    [Eug.  mercury;  -fy.] 

1.  To  obtain  mercury  from,  as  from  metallic 
minerals,  by  the  application  of  intense  heat, 
which  expels  the  mercury  in  fumes,  which 
are  afterwards  condensed. 

"Apart  only  of  the  metal  is  mercuriJtoA."— Boylf  : 
World.  L  611. 

2.  To  treat  or  combine  with  mercury ;   to 
mercurialize. 

* mer-cur'-it-ous,  o.     [Eng.  mercury;  -out.] 
The  same  as  MERCURIAL  (q.v.). 

*  mer-eiir'-l'-ous^ness,  s.  [Eng.  mercurious ; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  mer- 
curial. 


*  mcr'-cu  rlsm,  s.  [Eng.  mercur(y);  -im.] 
A  communication  of  news  or  intelligence  ;  an 
announcement,  a  communication. 

mer  ciir'-I-us,  t.    [Lat.] 

<  Vim. :  This  term  was  applied  by  the 
alchemists  to  all  volatile  substances  :  thus 
quicksilver  was  called  Mfrcurius  communis, 
and  alcohol,  M.  vegetabilis.  At  present  it  is 
only  applied  to  quicksilver — e.g.,  Jf.  dulcis  is 
synonymous  with  calomel. 

mer  cu-ros  ftm-mo'  ni  um,  ».  [Eng. 
mercuro(w)s,  and  ammonium.] 

Chem. :  Hg2'H6N2.  Not  known  in  the  free 
state.  The  chloride  of  this  base  is  the  black 
substance  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  ammonia -gas. 

mer'-cu-rous,  a.  [Eng.  mercur(y);  -out.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

mercurous  chloride,  t. 

Chem. :  Hg2Cl2,  calomel.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mer- 
cnrous  nitrate  with  one  of  common  salt.  It 
crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms,  and  is 
tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  of 
great  importance  ill  medicine. 

mercurous -oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Hg2O.  Prepared  by  adding  caustic 
potash  to  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  a  dark 
gray,  nearly  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light 
into  red  oxide  and  metallic  mercury. 

mer-CU-ri-vin'-yl,  ».  [Eng.  mercurfo);  t 
connect.,  and  vinyl  (q.v.).]  (See  the  com 
pound.) 

mercurovinyl-oxide,  s.       [MEROURA 

CETYL-OXIDE.J 

mer'-cu-ry,  *mer-cn-rie,  >.    [Norm.  Fr. 
•mercuric  (Fr.  mercwre),  from  Lat.  Mercurius  = 
Mercury.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  messenger,  a  Conner,  an  intelligencer. 

"  Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings. 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Hercuria' 

SHoJtap.  :  Henri/  V..  ii.     (Chorus.) 

*  (2)  A  common  name  for  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  publication. 

"No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  In  the  Blonthly 
-Ifercttrt**."—  iiacaulay :  Hi*.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  (3)  One  who  carries  about  newspapers  for 
sale. 

(4)  Liveliness  of  temperament ;  spirit,  vola- 
tility, sprightliness,  fickleness,  changeable- 
ness. 

H.  Technically: 

Astron. :  The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  unless 
indeed  it  be  established  that  the  hypothetical 
Vulcan  really  exists.  Its  stationary  points 
are  from  15  to  20  degrees  of  longitude  from 
the  sun,  hence  it  rises  and  sets  not  far  from 
the  time  when  the  sun  does  so.  The  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  haze  of  the  horizon  combine 
to  render  observation  of  the  planet  difficult ; 
hence,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  we  "  can 
see  little  more"  of  the  planet  "than  that 
it  is  round,  and  exhibits  phases."  It  varies 
in  brightness  from  15"  to  12"  of  the  celestial 
circle  or  vault.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  tele- 
scopic, and  at  other  times  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  being  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Its  diameter  is  about  3,200  miles;  its  mass 
about  ^th  that  of  the  earth  ;  its  sidereal 
period  87  days,  16  hours,  49  minutes,  30 
seconds.  It  is  seen  at  its  greatest  brightness 
as  an  evening  star,  at  average  intervals  ol 
about  116  days.  Its  average  distance  from  the 
sun  is  35,550,000  miles.  Its  greatest  and  least 
distances  differ  nearly  thirteen  million  miles. 
It  moves  In  its  orbit  about  109,360  miles  an 
hour,  against  68,040  performed  in  the  same 
time  by  the  earth.  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  eccentricity,  the 
distance  from  the  sun  varying  from  about 
30,000,000  to  43,000,000  millions  of  miles.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  that,  supposing  there 
were  any  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  within  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks,  the  sun  would 
double  in  apparent  size,  and  give  about  double 
the  quantity  of  light  and  heat.  The  planet  is 
supposed  to  rotate  on  its  axis  in  24h.  5m.  28s. 
Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  occur 
like  those  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently ;  those 
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at  the  ascending  node  in  November,  those 
the  descending  one  in  May.  They  are  at  in 
tervals  of  about  thirteen  or  seven  years,  anil 
are  now  observed  with  the  greatest  interest  bj 
astronomers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  mak 
very  accurate  calculations  of  distance  anc 
magnitude  by  the  employment  of  ingenious 
instruments  designed  for  this  purpose. 
i  Bot. :  The  genus  Mercurialis  (q.v.). 
8.  Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element 
symbol  Hg ;  atomic  weight,  200 ;  sp.  gr.  13-59 
boiling  point,  357*25;  known  from  the  earlies 
historical  times,  and  the  only  liquid  metal  a 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  occurs  most  fre 
tjuiMitsy  In  tire  form  of  mercuric  sulphide,  o 
cinnabar,  an  ore  found  in  Spain,  Austria,  anc 
other  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  it  la 
extracted  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  furnace 
and  conducting  the  vapours  into  a  chamba 
•where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the 
sulphurous  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  It  pos 
Besses  a  lustre  like  that  of  polished  silver,  and 
solidifies  at  -  39V  to  a  tin-white  malleable 
mass,  contracting  at  the  moment  of  soli.liii 
cation.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  without  action 
upon  mercury.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
attack  it,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. It  is  soluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid, 
mercurous  nitrate  Iwlng  formed.  Mercury  is 
invaluable  to  the  chemist,  who  employs  it  in 
collecting  gases  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in  extracting  gold 
and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  silvering  mirrors, 
and  in  gilding.  , 

i.  Class.  MytKol.:  A  Roman  deity,  Identl 
fled  with  the  Greek  Hermes.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Mala.  He  was  originally  the 
god  of  traffic  and  gain  (from  Lat.  mcrx,  gen. 
werca  =  merchandise,  gain),  and  the  pro- 
tector of  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  After- 
wards, being  identified  with  Hermes,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence  and  com- 
merce and  the  protector  of  robbers.  He  was 
also  the  messenger  and  herald  of  the  gods, 
and  as  such  he  was  represented  as  a  youth, 
lightly  clad,  with  the  pctasus  or  winged  hat, 
and  wings  on  his  heels,  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  caduceus  or  eml'lem  of  his  office  as  a 
herald,  a  rod  with  two  serpents  twined  round 
about  it. 

6.  Med. :  The  chief  preparations  of  mercury 
used  in  medicine  are  calomel,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  and  bine  pill. 
Mercury  should  not  be  given  in  anaemia,  hectic, 
scurvy,  scrofula,  or  tuberculous  disease,  nor 
in  cirrhosis,  melanosis,  gangrene,  fatty  disease, 
or  splenic  diseases.  In  bilious  affections,  and 
dyspepsia,  secondary  syphilis,  in  some  forms 
of  diarrhcea,  in  minute  doses,  in  iritis,  and  in 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy,  and  in  all  forms  of  inflam- 
mation unaccompanied  by  dropsy.  Its  chief 
actions  are  absorbent,  alterative,  antiphlogis- 
tic, purgative,  and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  sedative.  Children  usually 
stand  it  better  than  grown-up  people ;  with 
them  the  best  form  of  administration  is  the 
gray-powder,  and  for  adults,  calomel  or  blue 
pill;  and  in  syphilis,  corrosive  sublimate.  As 
an  external  application,  calomel,  or  calomel 
and  lime  water  (black  wash)  are  also  useful 
remedies. 

8.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  fluid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Volatilizes  at  662°  F.,  and 
may  be  crystallized  in  octahedrons  at — 89'F. 
Bp.  gr.  18-568 ;  lustre  metallic ;  colour  tin- 
wnite ;  opaque ;  compos.,  pnre  mercury,  with 
occasionally  some  silver.  Occurs  in  small 
globules  scattered  through  cinnabar  (q.v.X  or 
its  gangue.  The  most  important  mines  are 
those  of  Almaden,  Spain,  and  Idria,  Carniola. 
In  the  Pioneer  mine,  Napa  Valley,  California, 
quartz  geodes  are  sometimes  found  which 
contain  several  pounds  weight  of  mercury. 

mercury  amalgam,  «. 

1.  Chen.  (PI.):  The  compounds  formed  by  the 
Union  of  mercury  with  the  other  metals.    The 
solid  amalgams  appear  to  be  definite  com- 
pounds, whilst  the  liquid  amalgams  may  be 
regarded  in  many  instances  as  solutions  of 
definite  compounds  in  excess  of  mercury.  The 
most   useful  and   interesting   are   those   of 
sodium,  silver,  and  gold. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  AMALGAM  (q.v.). 
mercury  antimonite,  s. 

Mln. :  The  same  as  AMMIOLITE  (q.v.). 

mercury-chloride,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CALOMEL  (q.v.). 


mercury  diethyl,  ». 


uhtm.  .- 


s?  Mercuric  ethide.    Pre- 


pared like  the  methyl  compound,  and  possess 
ing  similar  proi*rties.  It  boils  at  159',  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-44 ;  at  200*  its  vapour  de 
composes  into  mercury  and  butane. 

mercury  di  Isoamyl,  s. 

Ckem,  :  Hg(C!jHn)2.  A  colourless  liquid 
obtained  by  gently  heating  isoamylic  iodide 
acetic  ether,  and  sodium  amaJgam.  Sp,  gr 
1'66,  insoluble  In  water,  giving,  with  a  solution 
of  iodine,  crystalline  plates  of  mercury  iso- 
amyl iodide,  Hg(CsH,1)I. 

mercury-dimethyl,  «. 

Chan. :  Hg^Hjj.  A  colourless  refractive 
liquid,  prepared  by  adding  sodium  amalgam 
to  a  mixture  of  methylic  iodide  and  ethylic 
acetate.  It  is  immiscible  with  water,  boils  a 
9>%  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  8'0«»  at  ordinary  tern 
perature.  It  is  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  resin 
and  phosphorus. 

mercury-dinaphthyl,  i. 

Chm.:  Hg(Ci0H,)2.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  brom- 
naphtbalene  and  benzene  with  sodium  amal- 
gam. It  melts  at  243*  is  Insoluble  in  water, 
dimenltly  soluble  In  hot  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  chloroform. 

mcrcury-dlphenyl,  ». 

Chem. :  C«H5HgC6H5.  A  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  heating  bruin-benzine  with  sodium 
amalgam  and  a  smalt  quantity  of  ethylic  ace- 
tate. It  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light, 
melts  at  120%  and  sublimes  unchanged.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  benzene, 

mercury  goose-foot, «. 

Hot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus  Hmrtaa.  It  has 
hastate-triangular  leaves,  and  compound  and 
axillary  spikes  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  treed 
for  spinach.  Called  also  Good  King  Henry. 

mercury-  iodide,  «. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Coociume  (q.v.). 

mercnry-selenide. ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  TIEMANKITE  (q. v.)i 

mercury  sulphide,  >. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CINNABAR  and  META- 

CLNSA UAR1TE  (q.V.). 

•mer'-ou-ry,  v.t.  [MERCCRT,  «.]  To  treat 
with  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

"They  are  as  tender  as  a  lady's  face  new  mtrcurted." 
—Ben  Jo**m  :  CyMMa't  OeMU,  1.  L 

mcr'-c^,"mer-cl,"mer-cle.  «.  [Fr.  nerd, 
from  Lat.  mcrceden,  accus.  of  mtrcet  (geiiit, 
mercedis)  =  reward,  pay,  pity,  mercy,  from 
merx  (genit  mercis)  =  merchandise,  traffic, 
from  merco  =  to  gain,  to  buy,  to  merit;  Sp. 
merad;  Port,  meroe;  Ital.  mem.} 

1.  That  benevolence  or  kindness  of  heart  or 
disposition  which  induces  «  person  to  over- 
look injuries,  or  to  treat  an   offender  with 
greater  forbearance  and  clemency  than  he 
deserves ;  a  disposition  to  temper  justice  with 
mildness,  and  to  Inflict  a  lighter  punishment 
for  offences  than  they  strictly  call  for;  cle- 
mency, tenderness  of  heart,  mildness,  com- 
passion. 

"There's  merry  in  evety  place." 

Cowpers  Alexander SeOiirlf. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  kindness,  compas- 
sion, or  clemency ;   a  blessing ;   a  kind;  or 
merciful  act  proceeding  from  Providence. 

"  E'en  a  Jadgment,  maklag  way  for  thee. 
Seems  In  their  eyes  &  mercy  tur  thy  wtke." 

3.  Pardon,  forgiveness. 

"  I  cry  yoor  worship's  mercy. 
mer  .\ijftit  Dream,  ilL  1. 

4.  Pity,  compassion. 

"They  cried  the  more,  saying.  Hnye  mercy  trpon  na, 
O  Lord,  thou  son  of  l>avld.  —  J/attluv  XX  81. 


5.  Power  of  acting  at  pleasure  ;  discretion, 
liberty  ;  unrestrained  exercise  of  will  or  au- 

thority. 

"The  offender's  1  i  f  e  lies  in  the  mercy  of  the  duke." 
Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

IT  *  (1)  To  be  in  mercy  :  To  be  under  fine. 

"And  the  said  William  Kent  being  solemnly  called 
doth  uotcome.  oor  hath  inosccuted  his  writ  aforesaid. 
Therefore  it  is  considered,  that  the  same  William  and 
Ilia  pledges  of  prosecuting,  to  wit.  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  be  in  merry  for  his  false  complaint."— 
£lacJcftone:  Comment.,  irt.,  A  pp.  No.  L,  p.  0. 


*  (2)  To  take  to  mercy :  To  forgive,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  hue  or  penalty. 

"That  they  of  Iin-e  shulde  pay  to  the  kynge  Tl  thou- 
sand franked  towards  his  charges  comyugthyder:  to 


til*  wt.inie  they  of  Ipre  tuaue  no  refuse,  but  were  right 
joyful  tlierof.  Thug  they  of  litre  were  taken  to  rn^rcH." 
—Itfrnert :  Proiuart ;  L'ronycle,  vol.  Hi.,  ch,  CCCXTU. 


(8)  Sisteri  of  mercy :  [SISTERHOOD]. 

mercy-scat,  '  merci- seate,  *. 

I.  Lit.  it  Jewish  Antiq.:  Heb.  njBD  (tap- 
poretK);  this  may  be  from  TD?  (Tmphar)  =  to 
cover  In  the  literal  sense,  or  "!$3  (kipper)  = 
to  cover  figuratively,  specially  to  crver  sin. 
Hence,  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word 
iAafrnjpioi'  (hilasterion)  =  that  which  is  pro- 
pitiatory or  offered  in  propitiation ;  and  the 
Vulgate  propttiatorium  =  an  atonement,  a 
propitiation.  The  golden  covering  placed 
upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  Whether  it 
was  the  actual  lid  of  that  ark,  or  a  tablet 
placed  above  the  lid,  Is  doubtful.  Like  the 
ark,  it  was  two-and-a-half  cubits  (3  feet  9 
inches)  long,  and  one-and-a-half  (2  feet  S 
inches)  broad.  At  each  end  was  a  cherub, 
the  two  looking  face  to  face,  and  covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings.  The  whole  was 
put  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  of  the  temple  (Exod.  xxv. 
17-22,  xxvi.  84,  xxxvil.  6-9,  xL  20 ;  1  Chron. 
xxviiL  11).  On  the  great  day  of  the  Atone- 
ment, Aaron,  the  high  priest,  cast  incense  on 
coal  (charcoal)  burning  in  a  censer,  and  the 
cloud  of  sweet-scented  spices  which  thence 
arose  covered  the  mercy-seat,  God,  whose 
special  dwelling  when  be  visited  the  place 
was  between  the  cherubims  (Psalms  Ixxx.  IX 
appearing  in  the  cloud  (Lev.  xvi.  12, 18).  The 
mercy-seat  was  also  sprinkled  seven  times 
with  the  blood  of  a  bullock  and  a  goat,  offered  a» 
a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xvi.  15>  Jehovah  spoke  to 
Hosts  from  oil  the  mercy-seat  (Num.  vii.  8»X 

"  And  over  It  the  cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  tho 
mercy-tent ;  of  which  we  cauiiut  now  speak  particu- 

KSlf-SAnmft.il 

2.  Fig. :  In  the  New  Testament  the  entry  of 
the  high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place  is  made 
symbolical  of  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven, 
to  pursue  His  work  of  intercession,  and  of  the 
approach  of  the  Christian  to  God  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  (Heb.  r.  18-i2),  whence,  in  devotional 
language,  an  approach  to  the  mercy  beat 
signifies  an  approach  to  Ood  in  prayer. 

"Jesus!  where'er  thy  people  meet, 
There  they  behold  thy  nercmeat.' 

Coteprr;  Olney  Hymnt,  xxvL 

*  mercy  stock,  s.    A  propitiation. 

"our  Saviour,  our  Ransom,  our  Spokesman,  our 
Nercy-*lt*&.'—llutckinHm!  WtrJa,  p.  in. 

*  mercy- stroke,  s.    The  death-blow,  as 
putting  an  end  to  pain. 

•merd,*mard,  *  mer  da,  «.  [Fr.  merde, 
in  in  Lat.  media.]  Ordure,  auug. 

"Halreo'th*  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  menft,  and- 
clay."—  Ben  Jonton  :  Alchymitt,  ii.  a, 

mere,  *  meer,  a.  [Lat  merus=  pure ;  O.  Fr. 
tnitr.] 

*  L  Fore,  unadulterated. 

"Oar  vine  b  here  mingled  with  water  and  with 
myrrh  ;  there  [in  the  life  to  come]  ft  la  mere  and  un- 
mixed.— Jer.  Taylor:  The  Worthy  communtoata. 

*  2.  Genuine,  free  from  admixture. 

*  But  now  oar  Joys  are  mere  and  anmlxt ;  for  that 
we  may  do  our  duty  and  IIHV*  our  reward  at  ouoe."— 
Bp.  Taytort  Ouie  of  Contcienee.     (Epist.  Ded.| 

3,  Such  and  no  more ;  this  or  that  alone  ; 
apart  from  anything  else ;  sole,  alone,  simple. 

"  He  well  knew  that  mere  names  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  public  mind."—  Uacaula.it:  But. 
i-iiy.,  ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Absolute,  unqualified,  entire  ;  In  every 
respect,  downright. 

"  Tim  la  men  falaerioooV 

lAalaif.:  II 'inter'l  Tale,  Ui.  X. 

mere-right,  s. 

Law  :  The  right  of  property  without  posses- 
sion. 

mere  (I),  ».  fA.8.mere;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meer; 
IceL  marr=  the  sea;  Ger.  inter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mart ;  Goth,  more*  ;  Buss,  mori  ;  Litb.  mmris ; 
Wei.  mar  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  muir  ;  Lat.  mare.]  A 
lake,  a  pooL 

mere  (2),  "  mcare,  *  meer,  *  mcere,  t, 

[A.S.  mfere,  gemcere;  Dut.  mccr ;  Icel.  mcerr.J 
A  boundary,  a  border ;  a  boundary-stone. 

"  What  mound  or  ateddy  mere  la  offer" tl  to  my  sight." 
Rrayton  :  Paly^ltMvn,  a,  1. 

mere,  *  mear, «.(.  [MERE  (2),  ».J  To  bound, 
to  limit,  to  divide. 

"  That  brave  honour  of  the  Latf  ne  name. 
Which  meared  her  rule  with  Africa  and  Eyre.* 

Spenier  :  J.'rtines  of  Rome,  X  xi  i. 


fite,  iat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  ce  =  e;ey  =  a;qn  =  kw. 
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I.MKHE,  a.)    Entire,  sole,  only. 

"At  such  a  point. 

When  half  to  half  the  »orld  opposed,  he  being 
The  nered  question." 

•SAtifefA  i  A Htmt]/  *  CZeo/xttfi.  ilL  1L 

-iy,  *meere-ly,  *meer-ly.  ado. 

.  Mere,  a.;   -It/.]     Purely,  only,  solely, 

simply.  It  separates  that  which  it  designates 
and  qnall&es  tram  everything  else.  But  in  so 
doing,  the  chief  or  most  emphatic  reference 
may  DO  made  either  to  that  which  is  included, 
or  to  that  which  Is  excluded.  In  modern 
English  it  is  always  to  the  latter.  In  Shak- 
spere's  day  the  other  reference  was  more 
common,  that,  namely,  to  which  was  in- 
eluded — 

(1)  Merely,  referring  to  what  Is  Included 
lather  than  what  is  excluded ;  absolutely,  en- 
tirely, quite,  utterly. 

"  Fye  out  I  O  fye !  tU  an  nnweeded  garden, 

Thut  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  mid  gross  In  nature. 
Possess  It  merely."  ttltakesp.  :  Hanutt.  i.  i 

(2)  Solely,  only ;  for  thtaaud  nothing  more ; 
la  this  ana  no  other  way. 

**  Never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  beoaOM  it  Is 
an  anomaly. "— J/acuufriir.'  JJitt.  £HI/.,  cu.  *i- 

•  cn'-chy-ma,  a.    [Or.  /«npvw  (rnlntS)=to 

revolve,  and  iy\viui  (engchuma)  =  infusion.) 

Sot. :  Spherical  cellular  tissue.  Prof.  Mor- 
ren  makes  it  a  subdivision  of  Parenchyma. 
Meyer  gave  the  name  to  tissue  with  ellipsoidal 
and  spheroidal  cells.  More  commonly  known 
as  Lax  Parenchyma. 

*  meres'-man,  ».     [Eng.  mere  (2),  a. ;  and 
man.]    One  who  has  charge  of  or  points  out 
boundaries* ;  a  mearsmau. 

inero'-stone,  *  meere-stone,  t.  [Eng. 
mm  (2),  s.,  and  ttone.}  A  boundary-stone ;  a 
landmark. 

"ThtmuualerofaTiieerNtonelstobtame.    Bntltls 

the  unjust  Judfte.  tlmt  Is  thecapitall  remover  of  land- 
markos.  when  Ue  delineth  amiss*  of  lands  ami  property.' 
— Bacon:  Jtuayii  Qf  Judicature. 

*  mor-e-tri'-cian,  a.     [Lat.  mtntriciut  = 
meretricious  (q.v.).]     Meretricious. 

"  Take  from  human  commerce  wrerrician  amours.* 

—T.  llrown  :  ft'urki,  lii.  KA. 

mer  -  8  -  tri '-  clous,  a,  [lint,  meretrtclut  = 
pertaining  to  a  courtesan,  from  mere(ru;(genit. 
mmtricis)  =  a  courtesan,  from  mereo  =  to 
gain,  to  earn.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  courtesans  or  prosti- 
tutes ;  such  as  is  practised  by  harlots. 

"  Her  deceitful  and  meretrMotu  traffics  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world." — Up.  Hall:  Hunt  Text*;  /jaiuA 
ixiil.  II. 

2.  False  ;  alluring  by  false  show ;  worn  or 
assumed  for  show ;   unreal,  tawdry,  gaudy, 
showy ;  «x tremcly  bad  in  taste. 

"No  mtretricimtt  graces  to  beguile, 
h'o  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile. 

Cowper:  Truth,  tS. 

ttSr-S-tri'-ciOUB-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  meretrt. 
cious;  -ly.]  In  a  meretricious  manner;  with 
false  show  ;  tawdrily,  gaudily,  against  good 
taste. 

xner-fi-trl'-clous-ness, «.  [Eng.  mmtrl- 
tsima;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
meretricious ;  false  show,  tawdriuess,  sbowi- 
ness. 

*  mer'-S-trik,  a.    [Let.  mentrtcha  —  mere- 
tricious (tj.  v.).  J    Harlot,  meretricious. 

"  And  therefore  the!  thlnke  It  Impossible  to  be  any 
knauerye  or  erroun  In  no  holy  fathers  with  their 
merrtrVt  mother."— Joye:  Xxpotiaion  qf  Daniel,  dti.  jtit 

tner  ga-net'-ta,  t.  [Mnd.  Lat,  from  Lat 
iittryui  "  a  diver,  and  Or.  rfjrra  (nitta)  =  a 
duck.) 

Orn.Uk. :  Torrent-duck ;  a  peculiar  genus  of 
Anatidee,  restricted  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  from  Colombia  toChilf.  Threespecies 
are  known  :  Merganetta  armata,  M.  twrnert, 
and  M.  lettcogenys.  Mr.  Bridges  says  of  the 
first  species,  "  It  swims  and  dives  against  the 
now  of  the  Chilian  mountain-torrents  with  a 
rapidity  truly  astonishing."  (Proc.  ZooL  Sac., 
1876,  p.  407.) 

iner  ga  nct-ti'-nso,  '.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  mer- 
ganettfa)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  still'.  -inte.]<, 

Ornith. :  A  sub- family  of  Anatidffi.  It  con- 
tains but  a  single  genus,  Merganetta  (q.v.). 

mer-gan-l'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mergan- 
(ser) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -iwc.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Anatidee  erected 
by  Swaiuson ;  the  Merganser  of  Leach  [MER- 
GANSER, l.J 


mer-gan'-ser,  «.    [Lat.  mfrg(us)  =  a  diver, 
and  anser  —  a  goose.] 
Ornithology  t 

1.  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  his  iltr- 
ganser  castor,  the  Mergut  mtrgaauero!  Linnieus. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  member  of  the 
Linnsean  genus  Mergns,  especially  for  Meryia 
merganser,  the  Goosander  (q.v.). 

merge,  r.t.  &  1.    [Lat.  mergo  =  to  dip.] 

A.  Tram.  ;  To  sink  ;  to  drown  ;  to  cause  to 
be  swallowed  up  or  absorbed.    (Only  used  fig- 
uratively.) 

*'  Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  and 
meet  In  one  and  the  same  person,  without  any  Inter- 
mediate  estate,  the  less  la  Immediately  iiimihUaU-d  ;  ur 
In  the  law  phrase  is  said  to  be  merped,  that  Is.  sunk  or 
drowned  In  the  greater."  —  Blarkttona  ;  dmuneitl.. 
ok.  IL,  ch.  it 

B.  Intnms.  :  To  be  absorbed  or  swallowed 
up  ;  to  be  lost  or  sunk* 

t  mer-gel'-lus,  e.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimln.  of  Lat. 


Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  a  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Merging.  It  contains  but  one 
species,  the  Smew,  Meryellus(Mergus)  albellu*. 

merg'-er,  «.    [Eng.  merg(e);  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
merges. 

2.  Law  ;  (See  extract). 

"  Me>yer  b  the  act  of  lav.  and  la  the  annihilation  of 
one  estate  In  another.  Its  effect  la  to  consolidate  two 
estates,  and  to  conform  them  into  one  estate.  After 
merger,  the  only  subsisting  estota  continue*  precisely 
of  the  same  quantity  and  extent  of  ownership  at  it  WHS 
before  the  accession  of  the  estate  which  Is  merged. 
It  to  a  fundamental  rule  that  then*  cannot  bo  any 
merger  unless  there  be  a  remainder  or  reversion  in 
which  the  particular  estate  nuty  merge.1* — JHayhew;  On 
Merger,  pL  L.  ch.  L 

mer-gi'-nffl,  *.  pi,    [Lat.  merg(us);  fem.  pL 
adj.  suiT.  -iii't;.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Anatidae.  Prince 
Bonapajtc  makes  it  include  Mcrgus  albellus, 
erected  Into  a  genera,  and  Leach's  genus  Mer- 
ganser. According  to  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
(Gray)  it  comprises  the  Linntean  genus  Mer- 
ganser, and  Mergellus  (q.v.). 

mcr'-gu-lus,  3.     [Mod.  Lat.  diraiu.  of  Lat. 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidee,  erected  by 
Vieillot  for  the  reception  of  Mergulus  melano- 
fcucos,  the  Little  Auk  (q.v.).  Bill  shorter  than 
the  head,  thick,  broader  than  high  at  base, 
upper  mandible  Indistinctly  grooved,  tips  of 
both  notched ;  commissure  arched  ;  nostrils 
lateral,  round,  at  base  of  bill ;  legs,  short  and 
abdominal ;  three  webbed  toes ;  whigs  and 
tail  short. 

mer'-gus,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  diver,  a  water-fowl ; 
mergo  =  to  dip,  to  plunge  into.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family 
Anatidie.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
slender,  rather  pointed  ;  base  large  ;  mandibles 
serrated,  point  of  upper  curved ;  nostrils 
lateral ;  legs  short ;  three  toes  in  front  webbed, 
hind  toe  with  pendent  lobe ;  wings  of  moderate 
size,  first  ami  second  quill  feathers  nearly 
equal  In  length.  Wallace  (Geog.Dist.  Animals, 
ii.  364)  defines  the  range  of  the  genus  in  space 
as:  Palsearctie  and  Nearctic  regions,  Brazil, 
and  the  Auckland  Islands.  Mergiis  albelliis  is 
the  Smew,  At.  cucullatus  the  Hooded  Mergan- 
ser, Jf.  serrator  the  Bed-breasted  Merganser, 
aud  AT.  merganser  the  Goosander.  (Yurrell.) 

mcr-I-an'-dra,  «.  [Or.  fiepfc  (meris)  = 
part,  a  division,  and  acijp  (aner)t  genit  A*2pd 
(andros)  =  &  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Heriandridee(q.v.).  Meriandra  bengatensis&ml 
M.  Btrobilifera  are  carminative  and  antispas- 
niodic.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  given  in 
India  In  aphtha?  and  sore  throat. 


m£r-I-an'-dri-d8B,  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat. 
andr(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot.:  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Menthese. 

mcr-I-a'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mdme.  Merian 
who  wrote  on'  the  insects  of  Surinam.) 

Bot.  :  Jamaica  Rose;  a  genus  of  Melas- 
tomacefe,  tribe  Melastotneee.  Meriania  lewxin- 
tha  is  the  White-flowered,  and  M.  purpurea 
the  Purple-flowered  Jamaica  Rose. 

moV-I-carp,  «.    [Gr.  j««pii  (merii)  —  a  part, 

and  a-opnos  (karpoB)  =  fruit.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Be  Candolle  to  the 


half  of  a  cremocarp,  ie.,  of  an  umbelliferous 
fruit.     Mericarps  are  indebiscent. 

2.  The  distinct  pieces  into  which  a  cruci- 
ferous siliqua  or  silicuia  splits. 

me  rld'-I-an,  a.  *  s.  [Fr.  miridlm,  from  Lat 
iMridianus '=  pertaining  to  mid-day ;  irwridt'ej 
(for  mdidies)  =  mid-day ;  medivs  =  middle, 
aud  dies  -  a  day ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meridianu.} 

A*  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  mid-day  or  the  meri- 
dian ;  noon-day. 

**  And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blare  of  a  menkfifNI  day." 
Cototier  :  Poetical  KfAitle  to  Lady  AuttfH. 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

2.  figuratively : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  at  the  highest  point  or 
culmination  ;  pertaining  to  the  point  or  period 
of  highest  splendour  ;  as,  meridian  glory. 

*  (2)  Complete,  thorough. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  a  mtrlttlan  villain."- irortu : 
Exittneit.  p.  186. 

II.  Geol. :  Noon-day  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
mid-day  date  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. A  term  appropriated  to  certain  middle 
formations  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  sys- 
tem,which  are  called  in  the  New  York  Survey, 
the  Oriskany  Sandstone,  and  which  appear  to 
be  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  rocks 
of  England.  The  greatest  thickness  of  this 
sandstone  is  less  than  200  feet  Its  distinctive 
fossils  are  large  brachiopodous  bivalves,  (fro/. 
H.  D.  Rogers :  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

B*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  :     . 

(1)  Mid-day ;  noon-day. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  highest  point ;  the  culmination ;  the 
point  or  period  of  highest  splendour. 

41  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glorj 
I  baste  now  to  my  setting." 

SAoJteip. :  Benrr  I'm.,  111.  1 

*  (2)   The  special  circumstances,  require- 
ments, conditions,  or  capabilities  of :  as  of  a 
country,  a  district,  a  sphere  of  life,  &c. 

"All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  at 
this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  tho  meridian  thereof— Ban: 
Oriff,  of  Mankind. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Astnm. :  [Celestial  Meridian]. 

2.  Geog. :  [Terrestrial  lleridian\. 

(1)  Celestial  Meridian:    The   great  circle 
marked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian  passing  through  the 
spot  where  the  observer  stands,  if,  as  is  appa- 
rently the  case,  the  earth  be  at  rest,  then  the  ce- 
lestial meridian  becomes  a  fixed  circle,  across 
which  all  the  stars  pass  in  their  diurnal  courses 
from  East  to  West.    If,  as  is  really  the  case, 
the  stars  are  at  rest,  and  the  earth  rotate, 
then  the  spectator's  meridian  sweeps  daily 
across  the  plane  from  West  to  East. 

(2)  First  meridian:  That  meridian  from  which 
all  others  are  reckoned,  counting  eastward  or 
westward,  and  from  which  also  longitudes 
are  reckoned. 

(3)  Magnetic-Meridian :  [MAGNETIC]. 

(4)  Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  of  a  star: 
Its  altitude  when  on  the  meridian  of  the 
place  where  it  is  observed. 

(5)  Meridian  distance  of  a  point :  The  distance 
from  the  point  to  some  assumed  meridian, 
generally  the  one  drawn  through  the  extreme 
east  or  west  point  of  the  survey. 

(6)  Meridian  line  on  a  dial :  The  same  as  the 
twelve  o'clock  hour-line. 

(7)  Meridian  of  a  globe :  The  brazen  circle 
in  which  it  turns  and  by  which  it  is  supported; 
also  meridian-lines  drawn  on  the  globe  itself, 
generally  at  a  distance  of  15a. 

(8)  Terrestrial  meridian :  The  terrestrial  me- 
ridian of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  two  poles 
and  the  place. 

meridian  circle,  s. 

L  A  transit  instrument  with  a  graduated 
circle  securely  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  axis  and  turning  with  it 

2.  The  altitude  circle  of  a  globe. 

meridian  -  distance,  meridional - 
distance,  s.  [DEPARTURE,  s.,  IL  '2.1 


boil,  bo"j> ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  911111,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
Milan,  -tian  =  shon.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  •bus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  s  bel,  del. 
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meridional— mermaid 


meridian  line,  >.  An  arc  or  part  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  terminated  each  way  by 
the  horizon. 

meridian-mark,  s.  A  mark  placed  at 
•on ii-  miles'  distance  from  an  observatory, 
ami  due  south  of  the  position  of  the  transit- 
Instrument,  to  serva  aa  a  means  of  marking 
the  direction  of  the  true  south  point  of  the 
horizon. 

me  rid  f  on  al,  «.  A  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
tntridionalis.] 

A.  A$  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian  :  hence, 
Southerly. 

"The  meridional  line*  itAin)  wider  njxm  one  aide 
than  the  other."— Brown* :  Cyrui'  Garden,  ch.  i v. 

*  2.  Having  a  southerly  aspect ;  facing  the 
south. 

B.  As  svbst. :  The  south. 

"The  meridional  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call 
•oath,  and  IboM  of  the  Mediterranean  Se»  Zeuo 
Glomo)  commonly  ii  rain/  and  boUteroua." — Bogle  : 
Workt.  it  411. 

meridional-arc,  *.  An  arc  of  the  earth, 
measured  along  the  meridian,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  length  of  a  degree  in 
different  latitudes,  and  thence  calculating  the 
exact  form  of  the  earth.  [ARC,  OBLATE.] 

meridional-distance,  t.  [MERIDIAN 
DISTANCE.] 

meridional-  parts,  *.  pi.  Parts  of  the 
projected  meridian,  according  to  Mercator's 
system,  corresponding  to  each  minute  of 
latitude,  from  the  equator  up  to  some  fixed 
limit ,  usually  80*. 

mS  rfd-I-i-nal-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  meridional; 
4fe] 

1.  The  state  of  being  on  the  meridian. 

2.  Position  In  the  south ;  aspect  towards 
the  south. 

m&-rfd'-a'-£-nal-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  meridional ; 
•ly.\  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian;  in  a 
line  north  and  south. 

"The  Jew*,  not  witling  to  He  u  their  temple  rtood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight  to 
sleep  merfcttonotty."— Arown«t  Vtttgar  Srrmtn.  bk.  li. 

*  meV  -fla.  *.    [O.  Fr.  merel  =  a  counter ;  Fr. 
merelle,  marelle  =  hop-scotch.]  A  game  played 
with  counters  or  pegs  :  called  eil&o  five-penny, 
or  nine  men's  morris. 

*  mcr'-I-ment,  ».    [MERRIMENT.] 

me  ri'-no,  a.  &  s.  [Sp.  =  (a.)  moving  or  roam- 
ing from  pasture  to  pasture,  (&,)  an  inspector 
of    pastures,  from    Low  Lat.  majorintu  =  a 
major-domo,  a  steward  of  a  household.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain, 
or  their  wool. 

2.  Made  of  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  ZooL  :  A  Spanish  breed  of  the  domestic 
•heep  (Ovw  «n>s).     It  Is  extremely  important 
commercially,  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  wool,  which  is  close-set,  soft,  spirally 
twisted,  and  short.    There  are  large  flocks  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  extensively  bred  In  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  being  the  leading 
breed  in  these  countries.    The  animal  is  small, 
flat-sided,  and  long-legged.     The  males  are 
horned.    The  face,  ears,  and  legs  are  dark, 
the  forehead  woolly,  and  the  skin  of  the 

'throat  lax. 

2.  Fabric:  A  fine  French  woollen  material, 
so  named  as  being  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
merino  sheep.     It  is  a  lady's  dress  goods,  all 
wool,  and  twilled  on  both  sides. 

merino-sheep,  s.    [MERINO,  B.  l.] 

mer  I  6  nes,  s.  [A  proper  name  occurring 
in  Homer.] 

ZooL  :  Cuvier  and  Illiger's  name  for  the 
genus  Jauulus,  for  which  Dr.  Coues  has  pro- 
posed Zapus  (q.  v.). 

me*r-fs-maf -lo,  a.  [Or.  p/ptopa  (merbma), 
genit.  itcoto-ftardf  (merismatos)  =  a  part,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.  still',  -tc.] 

hot. :  Separating  by  the  formation  of  internal 
partitions,  as  often  occurs  in  cellular  tissue. 

iner  it,  *  mer-ite,  *-  [Fr.  mirite,  from  Lat 
merit  u/4  =  that  which  is  deserved;  neul.  sing. 
of  merttus,  pa.  par.  of  mereor  =  to  deserve  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  merito.] 


*  1.  The  quality  of  deserving,  whether  well 
or  111  ;  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

2.  The  quality  of  deserving  well  ;    excel- 
lence deserving  honour  or  reward  ;    desert, 
worth,  worthiness. 

"  Therefore  yeue  it  whole  and  quite, 
And  thou  shall  haue  the  more  merit*." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rou, 

3.  That    which    Is    deserved,    earned,    or 
merited  ;    a  reward,   return,  or    recompense 
earned  or  merited  ;  deserts. 

*'  All  power 

I  Rive  tW  ;  reign  (or  ever,  and  atcnme 
Thy  meriU,'  Milton  :  P.  L.,  111.  SI*. 

1.  (PL)  The  essential  circumstances  of  a 
case  or  matter,  without  reference  to  extra- 
neous matters  ;   the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a 
case  :  as,  To  decide  a  case  on  its  merits. 

*  merit-monger,  *.    One  who  supports 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  as  entitled  to 
reward,  or  who  depends  upon  merit  for  salva- 
tion. 

"  Like  aa  theM  merit-mnnofrt  doe,  which  wteeme 
thenuelrem  tfter  their  merit*.  —  Latimer  ;  Her.  III.  on 
the  Lord  i  Prayer. 

meY-It,  "mer-yt,  v.t.  A  i.  [Fr,  waiter, 
from  merite  =  merit  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  mentor  ;  Ita], 
meritare  ;  Lat.  merito,  frequent,  of  mereor  = 
to  deserve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  deserve,  whether  good  or  ill  ;  to 
earn  ;  to  be  entitled  to  receive  ;  to  incur. 

2.  To  deserve,  as  a  reward;   to  earn,  to 
have  a  right  to  claim,  to  have  a  just  title  or 
claim  to. 

"  Thoae  beet  c*n  bear  reproof  who  merit  pratae." 
Pope  ;  £wa*  v*  Critidtm,  M3. 

*S.  To  reward. 

"The  king  will  merit  It  with  gift*."         Chapman. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  acquire  merit,  to  become 
deserving. 

"And  jet  he  bode  them  do  It,  and  they  were  bound* 
toobny,  &ud  mery-ttd  and  d  CM  rued  by  their  obedience." 
—  Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  4M. 

*  mer'  It  a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  merit;  -able.]    De- 
serving  of  reward  ;  meritorious. 

"The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to 
appUud  any  meritaoU  work."—  Sen  Jon#m:  Cote  it 
Altered,  ii.  4. 

meV-It-e'd,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [MERIT,  v.] 

tmeV  It  ed-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  merited;  Jy.} 
In  accordance  with  merit  or  deserts  ;  de- 
servedly, worthily. 

"A  pleavant  little  town,  once  eeteemed  (or  Its 
dellciouxneaa,  but  now  much  more  and  more  merttediy 
famoua  for  1U  ruin."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  S3. 

*  meV-it-«1%  ft.     [Eng.   merit,  v.  ;  -«r]    One 
who  deserves  or  merits.     (Rogers:  Naamnn 
the  Syrian,  p.  341.) 

meY  rthal,  mer  I  thal'-lus,*.  [Or.  pep  V 

(meris)  =  &  part,  and  0oAAbc  (tAaUus)  =  a  young 
shoot.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Du  Petit  Thomass 
to  an  internode. 

*  mer-it-or-ie,  o.    [MEBITOBT.] 

mcr-I-toV-l'-ouB,  o.  [Lat  meritoriiu,  from 
meritut  =  deserved  ;  Fr.  merUoire;  Ital.  A  Sp. 
meritorio.] 

1.  Deserving  of  reward  or  recompence,  re- 
turn or  notice;  possessing  merit;  high  in 
descent. 

*2.  Earning  money;  prostitute,  hireling, 
mercenary. 

rM-onS-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  meritori- 
;  -ly.]    In  a  meritorious  manner  ;  so  as  to 
deserve  reward. 

"They  did  well  and  meritoriously  la  tboae  Ttry 
thlnga.  —  Jiouth  :  Vermont,  vol.  iv.,  wr.  S. 

mSr-X-tor'-J-ons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meritori- 
ous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
meritorious  ;  the  state  of  deserving  well  ; 
merit,  worthiness,  desert. 

"There  WM  a  full  penuiuion  of  the  high  meritori- 
oufn<-M  of  what  they  did."—  South;  Sermon*  voL  ii., 
•er.  u. 


-^,  *  mer-i-tor-Ie,  a.  [Lat 
meritorius  =  meritorious  (q.v.).J  Meritori- 
ous ;  deserving  of  reward. 

"  How  nurrftory  U  thtlke  dede 
Of  chad  tee  to  clothe  and  fede 
The  poore  fulke."  Gower  ;  Cf  A,  (Prol.f 

*  mer'-J-t^t,  *  mer-y-tot-yp,  «.  [Eng. 
merry,  and  totter.}  A  swing  ;  a  rope  on  which 
to  walk  or  dance. 

"A    Merytotyr:  otcUZum,  petaunu."—  CotAoI.   An- 


*  merk,  s.    [MARK,  s.]    An  old  Scottish  cota 
of   silver,   value  ISJd.   sterling,   or  13s.   4<t 
Scotch. 

*  merke,  s.    [MARK,  «.] 

*  merke,   *  mlrke,   a.     [A.S.  mure,  myrce, 
murce;     Ice  1.    myrkr ;    Dan.    A    8w.    mork.\ 
Murky,  dark,  gloomy.    [MURKY.] 

"The  merke  dale."         Pier*  Plowman,  bk.  L  L. 

mer   kin,   s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;   perhaps  a 
ilimiu.  from  0.  Fr.  mergue  —  a  tuft.] 
*  1.  A  wig  ;  a  piece  of  false  hair. 
2.  A  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

t  mer  lah  gus,  «.  [Latinised  from  Fr  m#r- 
Ian  =  a  whiting.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidw,  erected  for 
the  reception  of  fishes  having  the  generic 
character  of  Gadus,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  no  barbel  on  the  chin.  In  this 
nomenclature  the  Whiting  is  Mcrlangus  vttl- 
garis;  Couch's  Whiting,  M.  albus;  the  Coal- 
fish,  M.  carbonarius,  and  the  Pollack,  if. 
pollachius.  [GADUS.  ] 

"merle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  merula;  Ital. 
meria,]  The  blackbird  (q.v.X 

"  To  walk*  and  take  the  dewe  by  It  waa  any, 
Aud  beare  the  merle  and  inavlae  many  one." 
Chaucer :  Complaint  of  Creteide. 

mer  lin,  •  mer  -II  6n«  *.  [O.  Fr.  emerillon, 
esmerillon  ;  cf.  Ital.  smeriglione  ;  Sp.  esmerejon 
=  a  merlin.  Diez  considers  all  formed  from 
Lat.  merula.  (Skeat.).'] 

OrnitK. :  Falco  aualon  (Linn.),  the  smallest 
of  the  British  falcons,  averaging  only  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  length,  according  to  sex. 
The  plumage  of  old  males  is  blue-gray  on 
head,  back,  and  wing-covers ;  cheeks  and 
back  of  neck  reddish-brown ;  tail-feathers 
blufsh-gray,  with  slight  indications  of  three 
dark  bands,  tips  white  ;  under-surface  rufous, 
with  brown  patches  ;  bill  bluish  horn-colour ; 
cere,  legs,  and  toes  yellow ;  claws  black.  The 
females  and  young  birds  are  of  a  more  uniform 
brown.  It  breeds  in  Scotland,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  Northumberland. 

mer -ling,  *.    [Fr.  merlan=.  a  whiting.] 

Ichthy.  :  Merfangv*  vilgaris,  the  whiting. 

*mer'-U-^n, 

8.  [MERLIN.] 

mer  -Ion,  *. 

[Fr.  merlan; 
Ital.  merlo, 
from  Lat. 

dimin.  of 
•  mtcru*  (for 
muru*)  =  a 
wall] 

fort. :  The 
solid  part  of 
an  embat- 
tled parapet,  between  two  embrasures,  either 
in  masonry  or  earthwork. 

"  The  merlont  and  embrasures  with  which  the  ma  In 
portion  of  the  building  was  furnished."—  Archvotoaia, 
in.  147. 

mer  luc'  91  us,  mer  lu  9*  iis,  8.  [Mod. 
Lat,  from  Ital.  merluzzo  =  a  hake.J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidse ;  body  elongate, 
scales  minute,  separate  caudal,  two  dorsals. 
and  one  anal;  ventrals,  of  seven  rays,  well 
developed.  Teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer  in 
double  or  triple  series.  Two  species  are 
known :  Merluccius  nilgaris,  the  Hake  (q.v.), 
and  M.  gayi,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili ;  less  common  on  New 
Zealand  coast.  The  vertebral  column  is 
singularly  modified  to  form  a  strong  roof  for 
the  air-bladder.  (Gunther.) 

mer-ln'-cl-us,  ».    [MERLUCCIUS.] 

mer*  -  maid,  "  mere  -  malde,  *  mere  - 
maid -en,  *  mer  -  maid  -  en,  s,  i  vs. 

mere  =  a  lake,  a  mere;  nwepd  =  a  maid.]  A 
fabulous  marine  creature,  having  the  upper 
half  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  like  a  fish  ; 
a  sea-nymph  with  a  fish's  tail. 

"  And  u  for  the  merematdet  called  Nereldea,  it  U 
no  fabulous  tale  that  goeth  of  them :  for  looke  bow 
Mliiteradraw  them,  so  they  are  indeed."—  P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  i x.,  ch.  T. 

mer  maid's- glove,  ». 

ZooL  :  Halichondria  palmata,  the  largest  of 
the  British  Sponges,  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  two  feet.  Its  popular  name  has 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  >6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


merman— merula 
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reference  to  its  form,  which  bears  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  glove  with  extended  fingers. 
{Wood.) 

mermaid's  head,  s. 

Zool.:  A  sea-urchin,  Spatangus  cordatvs, 
common  on  the  British  coasts. 

mermaid's  -  purses,  8.  pt.  A  popular 
name  for  the  egg-cases  of  the  Raiidse  and 
Bcylliidse.  Called  also  Sea-purses. 

"These  case*  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  are  called  MinMmjWM*  Ac."—  Famll  :Britith 
JMM. 

•mer  '-man,*.  [A.S.  m«re  =  a  mere,  a  lake, 
and  Eng."  num.]  The  male  corresponding  to 
the  mermaid  (q.v.)  ;  a  sea-man,  with  the  tail 
of  a  fish  instead  of  legs. 

mer  mis,  *.    [Or.  fUppif  (mermts)  =  a  cord,  a 

string.] 

Zool.  :  A  nematoid  genus  of  worms,  some  of 
the  species  of  which  are  parasitic  in  insects. 
Jfemti*  nigrescent  emigrates  en  masse  out  of 
insects  in  hot  weather,  and  being  found  on 
the  ground  in  great  numbers  give  rise  to  the 
popular  belief  that  there  has  been  a  shower 
of  worms.  The  larvae  of  M.  albicans  especially 
resort  to  caterpillars,  to  the  larvae  of  other 
insects,  or  even  to  a  mollusc,  Sucdnea  am- 
phibia. 

noV-d-blast,  *.    [Gr.  p/pof  (m«r<w)  =  a  part, 
and  jSAoo-Tos  (blastos)=&  spruut,  shoot,  sucker.] 
Biol.  :  An  ovnm  only  a  portion  of  which  is 
directly  germinal.    [MEROBLASTIC.] 

•nor  -6"  -bias'-  tic,  o.  [Eng.  meroblast;  -ic.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  ova  of  oviparous 
animals,  in  which  the  yolk  is  chiefly  nutritive 
and  in  a  small  part  only  formative. 

"  Bo  a-lao  it  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  auch 
ova  aa  those  of  birds  by  the  term  m*rohla»tic,  as  Indi- 
cating that  a  part  only  of  the  yolk  is  directly  or  pri- 
marily germinal  or  engaged  In  embryonic  develop. 
ment  —  ^uain:  Anatomy  (1883),  1L  733. 

mer'-6-cele,  *.  [Gr.  (*irpd?  (mSros)=±the 
thigh,  and  *ojAij  (kelc)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  of  the  thigh  ;  protrusion  of 
the  intestines  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Mer'  6  pe,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Mepojnj  (Mer- 
ope).] 

1.  Astron.  :  The  smallest  and  least  bright 
Of  the  Pleiades. 

2.  Class.  Mythol.  :  One  of  the  Pleiades,  who 
were  regarded  as  daughters  of  Atlas.     Of  all 
her  sisters  she  alone  failed  to  captivate  the 
affections  of  a  celestial  deity,  and  married  a 
mortal.    On  this  account  the  star  into  which 
she  was  at  last  transformed  was  less  bright 
than  the  others.    [1.]    [MYTH.] 

mS-rSn  -J-d89,  s.  pL  [Lat.,  &c.  merop(s),  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,} 

Ornith.  :  Bee-eaters,  a  family  of  insessorial 
picarian  birds,  of  which  Merops  is  the  type. 
Their  range  in  space  is  over  the  Palaeartic, 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian  sub- 
regions.  Five  genera  are  known,  all  recent. 

mS-rop'-I-dan,  a.  &  5.     [Mod.  Lat.  wwropi- 
d(i.i')  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 
Ornithology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Meropidse  :  as,  of  meropidan  affinities. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  bird  of  the  family  Meropi- 


mer'  ops,  *.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  fie'po^  (merops) 
=  Merops  apiaster,  the  typical  species  of  the 
genus.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Meiopidpe.  The  bill  moderate  or  long,  arched, 
acuminate,  margins  entire  ;  tongue  narrow, 
horny  at  apex  ;  tarsi  short  ;  tibiw  denuded 
above  the  heel  ;  wings  long,  tail  with  two 
middle  feathers  elongate.  Twenty-one  species 
are  known.  Merops  apiaster  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa,  and  is  an  occa- 
sional visitant  to  Britain.  The  back  is  red- 
brown,  the  throat  yellow  with  a  black  margin, 
breast  and  belly  greenish-blue.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  especially  wasps  and  bees,  which  it 
captures  on  the  wing,  like  swallows. 

•mer-or-ifan-i-za'-tlon,  a.  [Gr.  pipot 
(m«ros)=  a  part,  and  Eng.  organization  (q.v.),j 
Partial  organization  ;  organization  in  part. 

mer  6s,  mer'-us,  s.  [Gr.  pfooc  (meros)  -  a 
part.] 

Arch,  :  The  plain  surface  between  the 
Channels  of  a  triglyph. 


mer  6  atom  a  ta,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  /i7jpo«  (meroe)  —  thigh,  and  ordfia  (stoma)  = 
a  mouth.] 

Zool. ;  A  legion  of  Crustacea  ;  the  Indivi- 
duals are  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillee,  the 
terminations  of  which  become  walking  or 
swimming  feet,  and  organs  of  prehension.  It 
contains  one  recent  order,  Xiphosura  (King- 
crabs  or  Horseshoe  crabs),  and  one  extinct, 
Eurypterida. 

Mer-6^vln'-gi-an,  a.  &  ».    [From  Low  Lat. 
Merovius=.  Mer-wig  =  the  great  warrior,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  earliest  dynasty  of 
French  kings.    It  was  succeeded  by  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  in  752. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  written  characters 
of  French  MSS.  of  the  Merovingian  period. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sovereign  of  the  Merovin- 
gian dynasty. 

me  -rox'  ene,  s.  [Gr.  pepo*  (meros)  =  part, 
and  £ev6s  (xenos)  —  a  stranger.] 

Min. :  The  name  was  originally  given  by 
Breithaupt  to  the  mica  (q.v.),  from  Monte 
Sonima,  which  was  found  in  brilliant  crystals 
and  with  numerous  planes.  It  was  considered 
to  be  uniaxial  and  rhombohedral  in  crystalli- 
zation, and  referred  to  the  species  biotite 
(q.v.).  Tschermak  retains  the  name  for  the 
vesuvian  magnesian  mica,  and  refers  it  to  a 
group  in  which  the  optic  axial  plane  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  He  shows 
also  that  this  mica,  in  common  with  all  the 
others,  is  monoclinic  in  crystallization. 

•meV-rf-fy,  *  me'r-ry'-ry,  v  .t.  [Eng.  merry ; 
•Jy.]  To  make  merry ;  to  amuse. 

"It  merryficd  us  all."— J/dw.  D'Arblay:  Diary, 
L824. 


-ii-l^,  *mer-e-lyf  *mer-i-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  merry;  -ty.]  In  a  merry  manner  ;  with 
mirth  or  merriment  ;  gaily,  mirthfully. 

"J/crrily  saug  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voice*  of 
women."  Longfellow  :  .Vilet  Standuh,  v. 

*meV-ri-make,  'mer  ry  make,.-;.  [Eng. 
merry  ,  and  make.] 

1.  A  meeting  for  mirth  and  amusement  ;  a 
merry-making. 

"We'll  have  feasta, 
And  funerals  also,  mtrrymalm  and  wan." 

E.  B.  Browning  ;  Oru-ma  of  Extte. 

2.  Mirth,  sport,  jest. 

"  He  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare, 
And  paaa  the  buimilu  of  modest  merry  mfiht:" 

Spenter:  f.  Q,,  U.  vl  a. 

"meV-rf-make,  v.i.  [MERRIMAKB,  «.]  To 
make  merry  ;  to  be  merry  and  mirthful  ;  to 
feast. 

mer  -ri  ment,  .s.  [Eng.  merry  ;  -ment.]  Mirth- 
ful gaiety,  mirth,  frolic,  amusement,  merriness. 
"  Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  boon  consume." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,,  \.  46. 

meV-ri-ness,  *  mer-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
merry;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
merry  ;  mirth,  gaiety,  merriment. 

"Well,  air,  be  it  M  the  style  shall  give  as  cause  to 
climb  in  the  merrinett."—  Love'*  Labour  t  Lott,  i.  L 


-E&  s.  [Fr.  meHse  =  the  wild  cherry. 
A  pseudo  singular  form  ;  cf.  cherry,  from  cerise, 
pea,  from  pease,  itc.]  The  wild  red-cherry. 

me>'-ry,  *mer-lef  *mer-y,  *mir-le, 
*mir-y,  *mur-ie,  *mur-yt  *myr-ie, 
*myr-y,  o.  [A.S.  merg  =  merry  ;  Ir,  &  Gael. 
mear  =  merry  ;  Gael,  mir  —  to  sport,  to  play, 
mire  =  play,  mirth,  mireajach  =  merry.] 

1.  Pleasant,  gay,  delightful,  cheerful,  cheer- 
ing. 

"Letm«rry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roaea,  bought  so  dear," 

Scott  :  Kokeby,  v.  it 

2.  Full  of  mirth  ;  loudly  cheerful  ;  gay  of 
heart  ;  jovial,  mirthful. 

"  Had  I  been  merry,  I  might  have  been  censured  U 
vastly  low."  —  <ioldtmith;  The  Bee,  L    (Intrud). 

3.  Causing  or  accompanied    by  mirth  or 
merriment  ;    mirthful,    sportive,    laughable, 
gay  :  as,  a  merry  jest. 

4.  Indicating  or  expressive   of  mirth   or 
merriment  ;  gay. 

"  When  thy  merry  steps  draw  near." 

Longfellow  :  Spring. 

*  5.  Full  of  gibes  or  sneers  ;  sarcastic. 

*  6.  Prosperous,  favourable. 

**  There  eke  my  feeble  burke  awhile  may  stay, 
1111  mtry  wynd  and  weather  cail  her  thence  away." 
Spetuer:  J*.Q.,  I.  xiL  1. 


H  To  make  merry  : 

1.  To  feast  with  mirth. 

"And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rajoic* 
over  them,  and  make  merry."— Rev.  xi.  18. 

2.  To  indulge  in  hilarity ;  to  laugh  :  as,  To 
make  merry  at  a  person's  mistakes. 

merry-andrew,  s.  A  buffoon,  a  zany, 
one  who  makes  sport  for  others.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Andrew  Boorde  or 
Borde,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  people,  used  to  address 
them  at  fairs  and  other  crowded  places  in  an 
eccentric  and  amusing  manner. 

"  Th'  Italian  merry-andrem  took  their  place. 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimace." 
l>ryden:  £pil.  to  the  I'nie.  of  Oxford. 

merry-dancers,  s.  pi.  The  Anrora  Bo- 
realis  or  northern  lights  :  so  called  from  their 
never-ceasing  motion. 

*  merry-go-down,  s.    Strong  ale. 

merry-go  round,  s.  A  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  wooden  horses  and 
little  carriages,  made  to  revolve  In  a  circular 
frame  by  machinery,  on  which  children  are 

treated  to  a  ride. 

"  They  took  a  gentle  form  of  equestrian  exercla* 
upon  toe  wooden  hones  of  the  merry-go-round,"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  ;sO.  1885. 

*  merry-go- sorry.  «•     A  mixture  of 
laughing  and  crying. 

"  The  Indie  with  a  merriego-iorrle."— Breton  :  For* 
tunet  of  Two  Prince*,  p.  25. 

merry-guilt,  5.    A  kind  of  cotton  fabric 

made  in  Assam. 

merry-hearted,  a.  Merry  in  heart; 
mirthful,  gay. 

"The  new  wine  mourneth,  the  vine  languUheth,  all 
the  merry-hearted  do  sigh." — Itaiati  xxiv.  7. 

merry-make,  v.i.    [MERRIMAKC,  v.] 

merry-making,  a.  &  s. 

A*  As  adj. :  Making  merry  ;  jovial. 
"  Hia  talenta  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-mating  beggars." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Tt. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Merriment,  gaiety,  merry 
spoils. 

"  Is  this  a  place  for  mirth  and  cheer — 
Can  merry-making  enter  heref"  " 

Wordsworth  :  Matron  of  Jedburgh. 

*  merry-man,  s.    A  merry-andrew ;  a 
buffoon. 

merry-meeting,  *.    A  meeting  _ 
for  merry-making ;  a  feast,  a  festival. 

merry-thought,  *.  Th&furcula  or  forked 
bone  of  a  fowl's  breast,  which  is  used  in  sport 
by  unmarried  persons,  each  taking  hold  of 
and  pulling  at  one  of  the  forks,  the  possession 
of  the  longest  piece  when  broken  being  an 
omen  of  an  early  marriage  to  the  one  who 
gets  it. 

"  Let  him  not  be  breaking  merry-thoughtt  under  tbt 
table  with  my  cousin." — Jichard  :  Plautu*. 

*  meV-rjf,  v.t.    [MERRY,  a.]    To  make  merry ; 

to  delignt 

"  Though  pleasure  merriet  the  senses  for  a  while."— > 
Feltham:  Retolvet,  p.  44. 

*  meV-Sion,    s.      [Lat.  mersio,  from  mersus, 
pa.  par.  ofmergo  =  to  dip.]    [MERGE.]     The 
act  of  dipping  or  plunging  under  water ;  im- 
mersion. 

"  The  mertion  also  In  water,  and  the  emersion  thence 
doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former,  atid  receiving  to  a 
new  life."— Barrota;  QfBaptitm, 

mer-te'n'-Bi-a,  s.    [Named  after  F.  C.  Mer- 
tens,  a  German  botanist  and   Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Bremen.] 
Botany : 

1.  Smooth  Gromwell :  a  genus  of  Boragina- 
cese,  tribe  Lithospermese.    Calyx,  five-parted  ; 
corolla,  regular,  funnel-shaped  ;  stamens  pro- 
truded beyond  the  tube  ;  filaments,  elongated ; 
fruit,  sub-drupaceous.    Twenty   species   are 
known.    They  are  from  the  North  Temperate 
and  Arctic  Zones,  being  adapted  to  a  low  tem- 
perature. 

2.  A  genus  of  Poly  pod  iacese,  tribe  Gleich- 
enece.    The  Brazilian  negroes  make  paper  from 
the  stalks  of  Mertensia  dichotoma. 

MeV-u,5.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Mythol, :  A  mountain  at  the  North 
Pole,  supposed,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  gods.  (Prof.  K.  M.  Banerjea.) 

meV-n-la,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  black  bird.] 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications,  a  genus  of 
birds,  having  as  its  type  the  Blackbird,  which 


boil,  bo~y ;  pout,  joivl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  $hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin*  this  ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -  sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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is  then  called  Mtrula  vut'jnris,  the  name 
given  it  by  Hay.  It  is  now  more  cominunly 
)i  Mu"<l,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  Turdtis 
Mtrula.  [BLACKBIRD,  TURDUS.) 

me'  ru'-ll  dss,  ».  pi.    [Let.  raen<J(o);  fern.  pL 

adj.  sun*,  -idir.] 

Onith.  :  Thrushes.  A  family  of  Insessores 
(perching-birds)  in  the  classifications  or  Vi- 
gors, ijwainaon.  Yarrell,  &c.  Swainson  divi- 
ded it  into  the  sub-families  Bracliypodinie 
(Hhort-footed  Thrushes),  Hyotherinie  (Ant- 
tMnishe-H),  Merulinss  (True  Thrushes),  Cratero- 
podin*  (Babblers),  and  Oreolinete  (Orioles). 
The  family  Mi-rulidae  is  now  more  commonly 
called  Turdldse  (q.v.X  [MEKULA.] 

tter-u  U  n»,  «.  [Lat.  meru@)mt  black- 
Lird  ;  fern.  pL  adj.  sun*.  -{TUB.] 

(irnith.  :  According  to  Swainson,  a.  sub- 
family of  Merulidae  (Thrushes).  The  wings 
are  more  lengthened  than  in  the  other  Meru- 
lula;  and  pointed  ;  the  bill  notched  at  the  tip, 
but  not  hooked  over  the  lower  mandible  ;  the 
feet  adapted  both  for  perching  and  walking. 

fflS  -ru'-U-u«,  *.  [Generally  derived  from 
i.,.Tu/u  =  a  blackbird,  from  the  blackness  of 
some  species  ;  but  Pax  ton  considers  it  an 

;  alteration  from  Hod.  Lat.  metuiiut  =  an  older 
name  of  the  genus,  from  Lat.  meta  =  a  goat  ] 
Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  sub-order  Poly- 
porel  (Lindtty)  of  the  pore-bearing  liymeno- 
mycetes  (Berkeley).  It  baa  a  soft,  waxy 
hyiuenium,  which  forms  porous,  reticulate, 
or  sinuous  toothed  depressions.  Mrrulius 
lacryman*  and  if.  vattator  are  two  of  the 
parasitical  fungi  which  produce  dry  rot  (q.v.). 

mer  -ua,  «.    IMERos.] 

•mer  vallle,  ».  if.    [MARVEL.] 

•  mcr  vail-ou«,  *  mer-vel-ous,  a.    [MAR- 
VELLOUS.] 

•  mer-y,  a.    [MEHBY,  a.] 

mer-jf-<jhlp'-pu»,  *.  [Or.  ft-jpvni£a  (mtru- 
buo)  —  to  chew  the  cud,  aud  imroc  (hippos)  = 
a  horse.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equide,  related 
to  the  European  Hippotherium,  from  the  Plio- 
cene of  North  America. 

mer-y-chd-ehce'-rus,  ».  [Or.  Mjpv«i<«>  (ml- 
rukcau)  -  to  chew  the  cud,  aud  \otpos  (chain*) 
m  a  swine.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Oreodoutidae  (q.v.), 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  America. 

mer  -y-chu«,   mer-y-chy'-ns,   «.     (Or. 

u<ipvira£u  (mirukaio)  =  to  chew  the  cud,  and 
fc  (has)  =  a  swine,  j 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Oreodontidss  (q.v.), 
from  the  Pliocene  of  North  America. 

mer-y-o6'-4u»,  ».  [Or.  »»m>vicaf<u  (mtrvtauS) 
—  to  chew  the  cud,  and  o&nic  (oduua)  =  a 
t  oth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Cervidie,  from 
the  Pliocene  of  Oregon.  It  indicates  a  tran- 
sition between  the  Camel  and  the  Deer. 


mer-y-c6  pot'-a-miis.   «.      [Or. 
(mirukaii)  -  to  chew  the  cud,  and  JTOTO^OS 
(potamos)  -  a  river.] 

I'altront.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hippopotamldae, 
from  the  Siwalik  Hills.  According  to  Dr. 
Falconer  it  connects  Hippopotamus  with  Au- 
tbracotheriuni  (q.v.), 


mer-y-co-ther'-I-uni,  «.    [Gr. 
(merulcazo)  =  to  chew  the  cud,  and 
(tlierion)  •*  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Camelidre,  founded  on 
molar  teeth  from  the  Drift-deposits  of  Siberia 
(Kicholtm).  Its  true  position  is  doubtful. 
Wallace  (Geoff.  Dtatrib.  Animals,  ii.  217)  says, 
"  supposed  to  belong  to  this  family"  (the 
Cameb'die). 

*Tno  ryd  y-on  al,  a.    [MERIDIONAL.] 
mes-,  pref.    [Muse-.] 

me'  sa,  «.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  runm  =  a  taMe.] 
A  high  plane  or  table-land  ;  more  especially  a 
table-land  of  small  extent  rising  abruptly  from 
a  surrounding  plain  ;  a  term  frequently  used 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States  bordering  on 
Mexico.  (BartleU.) 

mes  a  con  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  ma-,  and  Eng. 
acon(it)ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 


mosaconic  acid,  t. 

Chem.  :  CnHeC^CjILXCO'OH),..  Citracartic 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  itaconic 
acid,  obtained  by  boiling  a  weak  solution  of 
citracouic  acid  with  a  sixth  of  its  volume  of 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallize*  in  fine,  shining 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  208*  to  a  clear  liquid, 
which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  dry  distillation  it  splits  up  into 
citraconic  anhydride  and  water.  The  salts  of 
mesaconlc  add  have  the  formulae  Cgl^M-/).! 
and  CgligMOfc  aud  are  nearly  all  crystalliz- 
able. 

mcsaconlc  ether,  «. 

CAwi.:  CsH^O^CaHXCjHjVO*  A  colour- 
less, mobile  liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  mesnconic-acid,  sulphuric  a'-ul, 
and  alcohol.  It  has  an  agreeable  fruity  odour, 
but  a  bitter  taste,  and  distils  at  820*  without 
alteration.  Its  density  la  rou.and  It  Is  not 
Attacked  by  ammonia. 

xnes'-ad,  adv.    In  a  mesal  direction. 

mes'-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moron  of 
th.body. 

mos-al-11-onoe,  a.    [MISALLIANCE.] 

mes-a-ra'-Io,  *  mo«-a-ra'-ick,  i.  &  «.  [Or. 
fixropoior  (maaraim)  •*  the  mesentery  :  pref. 
moo-,  and  Gr.  apaui  (araia)  =  the  flank,  the 
belly.) 

A.  Ai  ad].  :  Menenterte  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  mesentery.    [OMPHALO-MESARAIC.] 

B.  As  tuM.  :  [MESESTERT,  L  1]. 

UeVaf-tln,  a.     [Corrupted  Arabic,] 

Astran.  :  A  double  star  y  Arietis,  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  It  is 
situated  near  one  horn  of  the  iiam. 

mS-sat  I-cfi-phal'-Io,  a.  [Or.  ji«ran<« 
(ntuatua)  -  middle,  and  M^oAij  (kepkali)  = 
the  head.) 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls,  having 
an  index  of  breadth  ranging  from  76  to  85. 
[Ncuo-malar  Angle.] 

mSs'-cal.  >.  [Sp.]  A  strong  Intoxicating 
spirit,  'distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented 
Juice  of  the  Agave  americana  of  Mexico. 

mcsdames  (pron.  mi-dam'),  t.  pL    (tit.- 

OAJ1E.] 

•meso,  «.    [MESS.] 

4  mo  «cems  ,  imptrt.  v.  [Prop.  -  it  seems  to 
me.]  It  appears  to  me  ;  it  seems  to  me  ;  I 
think. 

*  mes-el,  «.    [MEASEL.] 

*  me»  -el-rle,  «.     [Mid.  Eng.  nuet  =  a  leper  ; 
•rit  =  -ry.]    Leprosy. 

mc»-8m-brf-«-c8-w,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
maembry(anthtnuM);  lAt,  fern.  pL  adj.  sutr. 


Hot.  :  Flcotds  ;  an  order  of  perigynooa  exo- 
gens,  alliance  Ficoidales.  It  consists  of  suc- 
culent shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite  simple 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  though  so 
short-stalked  as  to  appear  lateral,  they  are 
showy,  and  generally  open  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine,  closing  on  its  departure.  Petals 
In  many  rows.  Stamens  indefinite  in  number  ; 
ovary  inferior  or  nearly  superior,  many  or  one- 
celled.  Stigmas  numerous,  distinct;  ovules 
indefinite,  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 
Fruit  capsular,  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  calyx 
opening  in  a  stellate  manner  at  the  apex,  or 
splitting  at  the  base.  Found  chiefly  on  the 
hot  sandy  plains  of  South  Africa.  A  tew  grow 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  South 
America.  (Lindley.)  Known  genera,  sixteen  ; 
species  upwards  of  400.  (Prof.  Baijovr.) 

mcs  em-bry-an'-tlie'-inttin,  i.    [Gr.  p«r- 

wPpin  (mtsfmbria)  =  midday,  noon,  and  Mot 
(anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.  So  named  because 
these  plants  open  only  for  a  short  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mesem- 
bryaceaj  (q.v.)u  It  consists  of  very  succulent 
plants,  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  showy 
flowers,  with  four  or  five  sepals,  and  many 
narrow  petals,  generally  in  several  series.  Ma- 
embryanltemum  crystallinum  is  the  Ice-plant 
(q.v.)  ;  its  juice,  which  is  considered  diuretic, 


has  been  prescribed  in  dropsy  and  liver  com- 
plaints; the  plant  itself  is  tued  in  Spain,  as 
are  M.  copfieumaud  M.  nodiflorumlu  Egypt,  aa 
a  kind  of  barilla  for  glass  works.  The  suc- 
culent root  of  M.  tdule,  the  Hottentot's  Fig, 
of  Cape  Colony,  Is  eaten,  as  are  those  of  if. 
geniculifiorum ;  the  seeds  are  also  ground  into 
flour.  The  fruit  of  Af.  tEquilateraU,  Pig-faces 
or  Canagong,  is  eaten  in  Australia.  M.  emar- 
ciilum  is  chewed  by  the  Hottentots  like 
tobucco. 

m8»-en-^8-phal'-Io,  a.  [Eng.,  4c.  mewit- 
cephal(on)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  mesencephalon  (q.v.). 

mes-6n-$Spli'-a-l<Sn,  >.  [Pref.  ma-,  and 
Gr.  ryte'^oAoc  (engkeptLalos)  —  the  brain.] 

Anal. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  brain, 
developing  from  the  original  middle  vesicle, 
and  comprising  the  corpora  uuadrigemiivt  and 
crura  cerebri,  with  contracted  internal  hollow, 
the  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, ((iuain.) 

mes-gn-tCr'^c,  *  mSs-Sn-t^r'-Ick,  a. 

[Eng.  mestnterty) ;  -ic  ;  FT.  mismteriirue.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  mesentery.  Thus  there 
are  mesenteric  glands,  veins,  and  a  plexus. 

mesenterlc  disease,  «. 

I'lUhoL. :  Tabes  mesenterica,  a  tubercular  or 
struiuous  degeneration  of  the  meseuteric- 
glands.  It  stands  to  them  In  the  same  rela- 
tion as  phthisis  to  the  lungs,  and,  says  Dr. 
Tanner,  might  be  called  abdominal  phthisis. 
It  particularly  atfects  infants  aud  young  chil- 
dren. The  abdomen  Is  swollen,  tense,  and 
painful;  the  motions  extremely  fetid,  the  rest 
of  the  body  wasted  ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
ulcerated ;  the  lips  deep  red.  It  generally 
ends  in  death. 

mesontcrlc-gla&d*,  «.  pL 

Aruit. :  The  glands  through  which  the  lym- 
phatic capillaries  pass  in  the  folds  of  the  mes- 
entery. 

mes-e'n-te'r'-I-ca,  n     [Fern.  sing,  of  Hod. 
Lat.  mesmterfais  =  of,  belonging  tu,  or  resem- 
bling the  mesentery.) 
Sot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fun  gals. 

mSs-en-ter-i'-tls, ».  [Eng.  me<xnter(y) ;  suff. 
•iti,.] 
PathoL  :  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

xnes'-en-ter-y,  «.     [Or.  (itircm'piov  (mtsm- 
tcrion),  ^eatvrtpov  (mcstnteron)  =  the  mesen- 
tery :  pref.  mes-,  and  Gr.  crrcpa  (cntera)=  the 
intestines.) 
L  Anatomy: 

1.  Gen.  (PI.) :  Folds  of  the  peritoneum  con- 
necting  certain   portions   of  the   intestinal 
canal  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Spec. :  The  membrane  which  forms  the 
medium  of  attachment  between  the  small  in- 
testines and  the  abdomen.    (Owen.)    it  is  a 
duplicature  or  folding  of  the  peritoneum  for 
the  jejunum  aud  ileum,  the  mesocftcum,  the 
the  transverse  and  sigmoid  mesocoloii,  and  the 
meso  rectum. 

H.  Zool  (PL):  The  vertical  plates  which 
divide  the  somatic  cavity  of  an  Actinia  into 
chambers. 

rnSsh  (1),  •  mash  q),  *  maske,  •.  [A.8. 
max  —  a  net ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  maaa  =  a  mesh, 
a  net ;  Icel.  miitlcri  =  a  mesh  ;  Dan.  moeke ; 
Sw.  motka;  Ger.  mcuche;  Wei.  maag,  masgk^ 
a  mesh  ;  Lith.  mazgas  =  a  knot ;  mugtti  (pa.  t. 
mezgu)  =.  to  knot,  to  net.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  opening  or  interstice  of  a  net ;  the 
space  or  interstice  between  the  threads  of 
a  net. 

44  A  eurlous  net,  who«a  m«*A«t.  light  Mid  rare. 
Scarce  ihoue  dutiutfuiali'd  from  th'  uuliudicd  iUr" 
CambrkLgt :  Hcnbtoriad.  vi. 

t  2.  A  net ;  network. 

"  The  minter  pUy«  the  tplder :  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mcth  tu  eutnip  the  hewu  of  men." 

Slatap.  :  JJa-Jmnl  uj  Vcnlct.  !ii.  f. 

3.  (PI.)  :  A  trap,  a  snare  :  as,  To  be  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law. 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  The  openings  in  any  tissue, 
(London.) 

2.  Gearing :  The  engagement  of  the  teeth 
of  wheels  with  each  other  or  with  an  adjacent 
object,  as  the  rack,  in  a  rack  and  piuion  move- 
ment. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «B,ce  =  e;ey  =  a;«u  =  kw. 
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mesh  ."tick,  ». 

Netting:  A.  flat  slat  wfth  rounded  ends, 
tueil  to  form  the  mesh  of  nets,  the  loops 
being  made  over  It  and  knotted  on  its  edge. 

mesb-work,  «.    Network. 

mesh  (2),  m&sh  (2),  5.    !MASH.]    The  grains 
or  waah  of  a  brewery  ;  mash. 

Elfish,  "  meash,  v.t.    [M»m  (1),  «.]  To  catch 
in  a  net  or  jnesh  ;  to  ensnare. 
"  Meadud  In  the  bn>ere,  that  ent  was  onely  tome." 
n'tffitt  :  The  Loner  thtttjted  Lout,  4c. 


h'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  me  sh  (I),  s.  ;  -y.]  Formed 
of  meshes  or  network  ;  like  net-work  ;  re- 
ticulated. 

"  Now  with  tarb'd  hook,  or  tnc»»y  net.  they  try 
From  quiet  flood.  to  drag  the  nc.ily  fry." 

Boob  :  Orlandv  Mirtolo,  vlL 

mcj  -I-al,  a.    [Or.  /Li^oo*  (moos)  =  middle.] 
Middle. 

"  In  the  font!  forma  the  m«gial  eye.  are  much  larger 
111  proportion."—  Timet,  Nov.  2,  188L 

mesial-aspect,  t. 

Anat.  :  The  aspect  of  an  organ  directed 
towards  the  mesial  plane. 

mesial-line,  s.    [MEDIAU-LINE,  «.] 
mesial-plane,  s. 

Anal.  :  An  imaginary  plane  dividing  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk  into  similar  halves, 
towards  right  and  left. 

mesial-plate,  s.    [VISCERAL-PLATES.] 

meV-I-date,  «.    [Eng.  mesid(ic);  -ate.] 
Chan.  :  A  salt  of  mesidic  acid. 

me  sid'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesid(ine)  ;  -fc.]  Derived 
from  mesidiue. 

mesidic  acid,  a 

Chem.  :  C9H8O4  =  CuHsCCHsXCOsH},.  A 
dibasic  acid  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween mepitylenic  acid,  C9HioO»,  and  trimesic 
acid,  CoHgOq,  prepared  by  oxidizing  mesity- 
lenic  acid  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  shining  needles,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  287"-288*.  Its  potassium  salt,  CgHgCUK?, 
crystallizes  In  shining  lamina,  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  silver  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
liut  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Ethyl  me- 
eidate,  CgHjO^CjHu)*,  is  a  colourless  radio- 
crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  alcohoL 

mcs'-I  dine,  ».    [Eng.  mesfftyJene)  ;  (am)id(o- 
gen\  and  sutf.  -ine  (GVtewi.).] 

Clum.  :  C9H1,(NH2)  =  CsH.tfNH.MCHsV 
Amidomesitylene.  A  colourless  oily  liquid, 
obtained  by  boiling  nitromusitylene  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  add,  and  separating  from 
the  hydrochlorHe  by  means  of  ammonia.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  hydrochloride,  Co.H^NHjVHCl, 
forms  feathery  crystals,  soluble  m  water  and 
alcohol.  The  stannous  chloride,  2(Cp,H]3N- 
HClJ'SnClg,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

me   site,  ».    [Gr.  fie'o-os  (mesas)  =•  the  middle.] 

Chem.  :   CnHijOj.    An  oxygenated  oil  ob- 

tained by  distilling  lignone  with  sulphuric 

acid.    It  boils  at  72°,  and  is  slightly  soluble 

ia  water. 

tnc  sit-Io,  a.  [Eng.  mesil(yl),  ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  uiesityl  (q.v.). 

mesitlc-alcohol,  <. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  acetone  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  an  alcohol  containing 
Hie  radical  mesityl,  C3Hn,  isomericwitli  allyl. 
(Watts.) 

mesitic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H4O.  A  body  isomeric  with 
acrolein,  prepared  by  he;ttin£  acetone  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  hns 
a  sweet  pungent  odour,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  caustic  'pcfash,  yielding  a  brown  liquid. 

mesitic-ctl.er,  s. 

Chen.  :  C8H,0O.  Oxide  of  mesityl.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
chloride  of  meaityl.  It  is  a  mobile,  colour- 
less liquid,  of  a  peppermint  odour,  boiling 
at  133°,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'848  at  23'. 
It  Is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 


mcs'  l-tlne,  m8s'-l-tite,  ».     (Or.  ^eo-tnx 
(mesitii)  =  a  go-between  ;  Gcr.  mtsitin.] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  having  a 
perfect  rhombohedral  cleavage.  Hardness, 
4  to  4*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*33  to»3'36  ;  lustre,  vitreous, 
sometimes  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish-white  to 
yellowish-brown.  Compos.;  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  59'2  ;  carbonate  of  iron,  40-8  =  100  ; 
represented  by  the  formula  2MgOCO2  + 
FfeOCOf,  Occurs  with  quartz  and  magnetite 
at  Traversella,  Piedmont  ;  and  with  pyrrho- 
tite  and  quartz  at  MorroVelho,  Brazil.  Named 
mesitino  because  intermediate  in  composition 
between  magnesiteand  siderite  (q.v.).  Called 
also  mesitine-spar. 

mesltine-spor,  >. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  HESITTSE  (q.v.). 

mes-lt-6%   «.     [Eng.  mesiHyUne),  and  Lat. 
outturn)  -  oil.] 

Chem.  :  CaHi<jO=C9Hii'OH.  An  oily 
body  obtained  by  fusing  jiotassium  mesity- 
lenesulphonate  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
acidulating  the  fused  mass  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling  with  water.  It  is  soluble 
In  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  floats  on  water, 
and  has  a  strong  odour  of  phenol.  It  boila  at 
220°,  and  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalis. 

mSs'-Kt-JPl,  «.    [Formed  from   some  of  the 
letters  of  Eng.  methyl,  and  acetone,  with  sun*. 


Chem.  :  A  hypothetical  monatomlc  radical, 
supposed  by  Kane  to  exist  in  acetone, 

c¥}°. 

mesityl  oxldo,  ». 

Chem.  :  C6HioO.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  methyl  or  zinc  ethyl  on  acetone,  or  by 
the  distillation  of  diacetonamine.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  mesitylene, 
and,  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

me  sft-y-len'-a-mido,  «.  [Eng.  mesitylen(e\ 
and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  C9H9O-NHj.  A  crystalline  body 
obtained  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  me- 
sitylene and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  add- 
ing the  product  to  strong  ammonia,  washing 
the  resulting  crystalline  mass  with  dilute 
ammonia,  and  re-crystallizing  from  boiling 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  183%  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position. 

me-slt'-y-lene,  i.    [Eng.  mesityl  ;  -enc.] 

Chem.  :  CM^  =  Cells^HsJj.  Mesitylol. 
A  trialkyl  benzene,  isomeric  with  cunieii^1, 
formed  when  two  volumes  of  acetone  are 
distilled  with  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  retort  half  filled  with  sand.  It  is  a  light 
colourless  liquid,  of  high  refractive  power, 
and  pleasant  odour,  boiling  at  163%  and  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  With  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
it  terms  crystalline  substitution  products. 

mesltylenc-accdiaminc,  >. 
Chem.  :  C9Ul^fm-C^H3O')2.  A  body  pre- 
by boiling  mesitylene-diamine,  C9IIio 
,  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at 
a  tempmatnre  above  300%  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

mesitylene  sulphonic-acld,  ». 


Chem.: 

An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  on  mesitylene.  It  crystallizes 
in  coarse  lamince,  melts  at  00%  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  resolved  into  mesitylene  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  salts  called  mesity- 
lene-snlphonates,  most  of  which  are  crystal- 
line and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

mesitylene  sulplmric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHijSOa.  Sulphomesityllc  acid. 
A  brown  acid  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving 
mesitylene  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  gradually  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass. 

mg-slt-yl-en'-io,  a-  [Eng.,  *c.  mesitylene); 
•ic.  j  Contained  in  or  derived  from  mesitylene 
(q.v.). 

mcsitylenlc-acid,  s. 

(CIT3 
Chem.  :  C9Hi0O2=Cl!H3  j  CHS       A   mono- 

basic, aromatic  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation 


of  mesitylene  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  large 
monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at  166%  and 
subliming  without  decomposition.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
the  diUi.su-  uvitic  acid,  CgHgO^  and  finally 
into  the  tribasic  trimesic  acid,  ('gllfjOg.  All 
it.s  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

d   Lat. 


,    . 

)  =  oil  (?).] 


[Eng.    mesUyl,  an 
[MESITYLENE.  ] 


mej'-JId,  s.  [Arab.  =  a  place  of  worship.]  A 
mosque. 

*  mcs-Uei'-td,  «.    [Sp.  mosquito.]    A  mosquff 
(q.v.X 

"The  verr  Mahometans  .  .  .  have  their  sepulchr«f 
ne»r  thu  m*dceUo."—tip.  li'til  ;  Work*,  v.  sit 

*  mcs  -Ifn,  *  mas-lin,  •  mast  lin,  *  mcs- 
line,  *  mls-cel-in,  *  mis-cel-lne. 
*  mis-sel-ane,  s.     [O.  FT.  mestillon,  from 
Low  Lat.  -ntestLUio  —  mixed  graiu,  from  Lat. 
mistus  —  mixed.] 

1.  Mixed  corn  or  grain  :  as,  wheat  and  rye 
mixed. 

"Take  thee,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  grain,  wheat,  and 
bnrley,  and  henna,  and  leu  tiles,  and  titcliea,  and  put 
them  ill  together,  nnd  make  trend  of  tliia  tmtlirm.  '— 
Up.  HuU:  lM  Textt;  Xtekiel  iv.  9. 

2.  Bread  made  of  mixed  corn. 

"Then  It  la  imineil  miiceHn,  that  Is,  bread  made  ofr 
mingled  come."—  Uulinfli&t  ;  Dnwip.  <tf  Kng.t  bk.  U... 
ch.  v  i. 

3.  Mixed  metal  r  as,  brass  or  bronze. 

"  Nor  braao,  nor  copper,  nor  mruttt'n.nor  mineral."' 
brewtr  .  Linyua,  iv.  L 

mo^f-mer-ee',  «.  fEng.  mesmer;  -ee.]  A  per- 
son placed  under  the  influence  of  inesmerisiu  ^ 
a  person  on  whom  a  mesmerist  operates. 

mes-mer'-ic,  *  me^-mer'-J-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
mesmer;  -ia]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inesineribin  ; 
produced  by  mesmerism. 

mcs'-  mcr  ism,  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Hist.  &  Med.  :  The  system  popularised  by 
Franz  Anton  Mesmer  (1733-1815),  a  Swiss 
physician,  and  by  him  called  Animal  Mag- 
netism. He  believed  that  the  stars  exercised 
an  influence  over  men,  and,  identifying  this 
with  magnetism,  sought  to  effect  cniea  by 
strokiug  his  patients  with  magnets.  Finding 
that  Gassner,  a  Swabian  priest,  effected  cures- 
by  stroking  with  his  hand,  Mesmer  abandoned1 
the  use  of  magnets,  persuaded  that  some 
mysterious  force  present  in  himself  was  the 
means  by  which  cures  were  effected.  The 
French  government  offered  him  20,000  franca 
for  his  secret,  but  he  refused  ;  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  cures 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  him.  They 
admitted  many  of  the  facts,  but  declined  to 
admit  that  such  an  agent  as  animal  magnetism 
existed.  Mesmer  delighted  in  mysterious. 
Burroundings,  and  affected  &  strange  weird 
style  of  dress  ;  but  one  of  his  disciples,  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur,  showed  that  sleep- 
might  be  induced  by  gentle  manipulation 
alone,  thus  removing  mesmerism  from  the 
sphere  of  mystery  to  one  where  it  might  be 
subjected  to  scientific  investigation.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Braid,  a  surgeon  of  Manchester,  inves- 
tigated the  subject.  [HYPNOTISM.]  In  1843, 
Baron  von  Reichenbach  made  public  bis  views 
as  to  oclyl  (q.v.).  The  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism,  electrpbiology,  hypnotism,  mes- 
merism, and  odylic  force  are  practically  the 
same.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  scientifically  investigated,  notably  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  England  and  by  Prof.  Wein- 
hold  and  Dr.  Heidenhain  on  the  Continent 
The  chief  phenomena  are  a  hypnotic  state 
induced  by  the  patient  gazing  fixedly  at  some 
bright  object,  or  by  passes  made  by  the 
operator  ;  muscular  rigidity,  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  body  rest- 
ing supported  only  by  the  head  and  heels  on 
two  chairs,  insensibility  to  pain,  and  per- 
verted sensation,  as  exhibited  in  a  slightly 
hypnotized  patient  drinking  water  and  imagin- 
it  to  be  delicious  wine  or  nauseous  medicine 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  (Encyc.  Brit.)  See 
also  Dr.  Carpenter:  Human  Physiol,,  pp.  686, 
692,  864,  and  Mental  Physiol.) 


--,  s.    [Eng.  m&roer;  -fs(.]    One 
who  practises  or  believes  iii  mesmerism. 

mof-mer-l-za  -tion,  5.     [Eng.  mesmerise); 
•ation.]   The  act  of  mesmerizing  ;  the  state  of 

being  mesmerized. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  jowl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin*  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In*. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shau.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -  gion  —  zliun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  —  belt  <*£** 
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mesmerize— mesoplodon 


includes  it  under  levynite(q.v.),  but  says  that 
it  may  be  chabazite. 

mus-6-lite,  >.  [Pref.  moo-,  and  Or.  At'0oc 
(lithoi)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  mesolit.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of 
minerals,  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween natrolite  and  scolecite  (q.v.).  Accord- 
ing to  Des  Cloizeaux  it  is  probably  triclinic, 
but  Liidecke  makes  it  monoclinic  in  crystalli- 
zation. Lustre  of  crystals,  vitreous ;  of  fibrous 
kinds,  more  or  less  silky ;  fragile.  Compos.  - 
silica,  46'6;  alumina,  26-0;  lime,  9-5  ;  soda, 
6-2 ;  water,  13'7  =  100.  Occurs  in  amygda- 
loidal  rocks. 

mes  6-lo  bar,  a.  [Eng.  mesolob(e), r -or.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  luesolobe  :  as,  mesolobar 
arteries. 

mcs   6  lobe,  «.    [Fret   moo-,  and  Eng.  lot* 
(q.v.).] 
Anat. :  The  corpus  callosum  (q.v.). 

*  mes  6  log^-a-rithm,  ».     [Pref.  moo-,  and 
Eug.  logarithm  (q.v.).] 

Math. :  A  logarithm  of  the  cosine  or  co- 
tangent (So  designated  by  Kepler.) 

*  me  sdm'-S-liis,  ».     [Lat.,  from  Or.  pent 
(inesos)  =  middle,  and  pc'Aac  (roeia*)  =  black.] 
A  precious  stone  with  a  black  vein  parting 
every  colour  in  the  middle. 

mfis-i-my'-i-di,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.  mesa-,  aud  Or.  (tSs  (mat)  =  muscle.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  suggested  by  Mr.  Oarrod 
for  those  Passerine  birds  in  which  the  muscle* 
of  the  voice-organ  are  inserted  into  the  middle 
parts  of  the  bronchial  semi-rings. 

mcs-i  -my-d'-dl-an,  a.  [MESOMYODI.]  Bo- 
longing  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of  th* 
Passerine  group  Hesomyodi  (q.v.). 

meV  6n,  >.  The  median  longitudinal  plan* 
that  divide!  a  body  into  two  equal  and  sym- 
metrical parts. 

mes-o-no'-tiim,  «.  (Pref.  mrm-,  and  Or. 
yurot  (aatos),  Koroy  (niton)  =  the  back.] 

.!«"'. :  The  middle  part  of  tliat  half  of  th« 
segment  which  covers  the  back.  (Owen.) 

mcs  6  phloe  -fim,  «.  [Pref.  moo-,  and  Or. 
.fiAoibt  (phlaios)  -  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees.) 

Bat. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what  is 
morecommoDlycalled  the  cellular  integument 
of  bark  overlying  the  liber  and  underlying  the 
epiphlcenm.  The  cells  are  usually  green,  and 

8 laced  in  a  different  direction  from  those  of 
!'•  epiphlceum.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  Cork- 
tree, they  contain  cellular  concretions. 

mcs-6  phyll,  mes  6-phyl'  liim,  me 
soph  -  yl  liim, s.  [Pref.meso-,audOr.$iiAA<* 

(fhullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Kot. :  The  interior  parenchyma  of  a  left 
lyiug  between  the  two  skins. 

mcs  6  pliyT  lum,  ».    [MESOPHYLI.] 
me's-i-phy'-tum,  ».     tPref.  m«o-,  and  Ot 

<f>ur6x  (phuton)  =  a  plant] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Gaudfchand  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  toe  lamina 
and  the  petiole. 

mes-op'-lc,  o.  [Pref.  moo-,  and  Gr.  o^it 
(optit)  =  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  Individuals  at 
races  having  the  naso-malar  index  between 
107-5  and  110,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Negroid 
races.  [Naso-malar  Index.] 

mcs  o-pl-the'-cua,  5.    [Pref.  new-,  and  Or. 

irtffqicoc  (pithekos)  =  an  ape.J 

Palcemt. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkey* 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  considered 
by  Wagner  intermediate  between  Hylobates 
and  Semnopithecus.  From  the  place  where 
the  remains  were  found,  the  base  of  Pentell- 
con,  the  sole  species  has  been  named  by 
Gaudry  Afesopithecus  Pentelici. 

mcs'-6-plast,   ».      [Pref.    meso-,   and    Or. 
irAainw  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded  ;  trAootru 
(plasso)  -  to  form.  ] 
I'hysiol. :  The  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

mes-Sp'-lft-don,  ».  [Pref.  ma-;  Or.  SirAoi 
(hoplon)  —  arms,  armour,  and  bSovs  (pdous\ 
genit.  Worros  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 


m£f  mer-lSC,  ».(.  [Bng.  mesmer;  -ize.}  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism  ;  to 
throw  or  pat  into  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

me$  mer-l-zer,  «.  [Eng.  mesmerise)  ;  -cr.] 
One  who  mesmerizes  ;  a  mesmerist. 


*  m8s  n&T-I 

manor  held 


y  (*  silent),  *.     [M 
der  a  superior  lord. 


*  mcs'-niil-ty  (s  silent),  *.  [MESNE.]  The 
right  of  the  mesne  (q.v.). 

mesne  (a  silent),  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  =  middle, 
from  Lat.  medianus,  from  medius  =  middle.} 

Law:  Middle,  intermediate,  intervening: 
as,  a  mcsne  lord,  that  la,  one  who  holds  lands 
of  a  superior,  which  or  part  of  which  he 
sublets  to  another  person  ;  in  this  case  he  in* 
tervenes  between  the  two,  being  a  tenant  of 
the  superior  lord,  and  lord  to  their  inferior 
tenant 

mesne  lord,  $.    [M£SNE.) 

mcsne  process,  s. 

Law  :  That  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
suit  which  intervenes  between  the  original 
process  or  writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which 
issues,  pending  the  suit,  on  some  collateral 
matter  :  sometimes  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
whole  process  preceding  the  execution. 

mesne  profits,  *.  pi 

Law;  The  profits  of  an  estate  which  accrue 
to  a  tenant  in  possession  after  the  demise  of 
the  lessor.  An  action  of  mesne  profits  is  one 
brought  to  recover  profits  derived  from  land 
whilst  the  possession  of  it  has  been  impro- 
perly withheld,  that  is,  the  yearly  value  of 
the  premises.  It  is  brought  after  a  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  of  ejectment  which 
recovered  possession  of  the  land. 

mes  6  ,  m&ft-,  prrf.  [Or.  pc'vov  (77wsos)  = 
middle.]  A  prefix  frequently  used  in  scien- 
tific terms,  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  signify 
position  in  the  middle. 

meao-camphorio  add,  «. 

Chem.  :  CioHjftOv  A  dibasic  acid  formed 
by  heating  to  150*  a  mixture  of  dextro-cam- 
phoric  acid  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  interlaced  needles, 
melts  at  113%  aud  is  soluble  in  water. 

Dies'  6  blast,  s.  [Pref.  meto-,  and  Or.  0Aa<r- 
r<k  (bUtstos)  =  a  germ.] 

Physiol.  :  The  intermediate  layer  of  the  tri- 
laminate  blastoderm  of  an  ovum.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  muscles,  bones,  connective  tissues, 
and  dennis,  the  cerebro-spinal  sympathetic 
nerves,  thegenito-urinary,  vascular,  andchylo- 
poietic  systems.  (Carpenter.) 

me»  6  bl&«t  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesoblast;  ~ic.] 
Composed  of,  derived  from,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  mesoblast  (q.v.). 

"A  third  aet  of  metoMattic  elements  may  be  derived 
from  .  .  •  the  blmatoderm."—  VM«»«  :  Anatomy  (1882J, 

ii.  :M. 

mesoblastic  somites,  s.  pi. 

Physiol.  :  A  row  of  well-defined,  dark,  quadri- 
lateral masses  in  the  mesoblast,  on  each  side 
the  dorsal  ridges  in  the  embryo.  They  are 
separated  by  linear  intervals.  Called  also 
Protovertebral-somites. 

mes-i-9»'-cilxn,  s.     [Pref.  mt*o-,  and  Eng., 

&C.   '•<!'<  nil!.] 

Anat.  :  A  name  given  to  a  duplicature  of 
the  peritoneum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
caecum  (q.v.).  It  is  not  universally  present; 
the  caecum  being  sometimes  attached  by 
areolar  tissue  to  the  fascia  covering  the  right 
iliac  muscle. 

mcs  6  carp.  *•  [Prel  meso-,  and  Or.  xapiroc 
(karpos)  —  fruit.] 

Sot.  :  The  part  of  a  pericarp  lying  between 
the  outer  and  inner  integuments  or  skins. 
When  fleshy,  it  is  called  the  sarcocarp. 

m$B-£-9£  -  ph&T  -fc,  mes-o-  geph  -a  lous, 

a.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.  cephalic.} 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  with  a 
capacity  of  from  1,350  to  1,450  cubic  centi- 
meters. Used  also  of  races  possessing  such 
skulls. 

m@s-&-9£ph'-a-l5n,  &  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Or. 
(«</>aAjj  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the 
pons  Varolii,  or  tuber  annulare  of  other 
anatomists 


mes  6  ceph  a  lous,  a.    [MESOCBPHAUC.] 

mes-d-ohU,  mSs-i-chJl'-I-iim,  *.    [Pref. 
meso-,  and  Gr.  X"Ao*  (cheilos)  =  a  lip.] 

Bot.  :  The  central  division  of  an  orchid  lip 
when  the  latter  is  cfeft  into  three. 


tim,  «.    [MESOCHIL.] 

mes  o  co  -Ion,  s.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Bag.,  &c. 
colon.] 

Anat,  :  A  name  given  to  the  duplicaturee  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  fix  the  different  parts 
of  the  colon  (q.v.)  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

mes  o  derm,  s.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Or.  2«'/>/i,a 

(dtrmti)  —  tlie  skin.] 
1.  Aiiiin.  Physiol.  :  The  same  as  MESOBLAST 


2.  Bot.  :  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in  the 
shell  of  the  spore-case  of  an  Urn-moss. 

mes  <$  dcy'  -ma,  «.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
Siena,  (tlesmn.)  =  a'  bond,  a  ligament  ;  4«'u  (dcu) 
=  to  bind.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Conchifera,  family  Tel- 
liniilii'.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  thick, 
triangular,  closed  ;  the  ligament  is  internal, 
and  there  are  lateral  teeth  in  each  valve  ;  the  si- 
phonal  fold  Is  small,  and  the  muscular  im- 
pressions deep.  Thirty-one  species  are  known, 
from  the  West  Indies,  Chili,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

mcs  6  g4»  trie,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
gastric.  \  Pertaining  to  the  mesogastrium 
(q.v.), 

mes  i-g&a'-tri-tim,  ».      [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.    mtao-,    and   Or.   Ya^njp   (poster)  =  the 
belly.) 
Anatomy  : 

1.  The  umbilical  region.    [ABDOHEH.] 

2.  A  median  membraneous,  or  rudimentary 
mesentery,  which,  in  early  total  development, 
connects  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  rest  of 
the  embryo. 

me  sdg'-na-  thofia,  a.  [Pref.  moo-,  and  Or. 
•yraffo;  (gndlhos)  =  the  jaw.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
a  gnathic  index  of  from  98  to  103.  Used  also 
of  races  possessing  such  skulls. 

mcs  i  hlp'-pft»,  «.     [Pref.  moo-,  and  Or. 

iiriroc  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

Pciloxnt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Eqnidte,  from 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America.  The 
species  are  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but  with 
longer  legs.  The  feet  are  three-toed;  the 
fore-feet  have  a  splint-bone  (rudimentary 
metacarpal)  representing  the  little  finger. 
Two  of  the  preemolars  entirely  resemble  the 
molars. 

mcs  6  lab«,  ».  [Or.  n<<m  (moot)  =  middle, 
and  Ao£>)  (labf)  =  a  grip,  a  hold,  a  handle, 
from  \a&flf  (Labein\  2  aor.  infin.  of  Xanfldvta 
(lambarvS)  =  to  take,  to  hold.]  An  instrument 
employed  for  the  finding  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals between  two  given  lines  ;  it  was  used 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  duplicature  of 
the  cube. 

mos'-ole,  >.    [Or.  p«W  (moos)  =  middle.] 

Min.  ;  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zeolites  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  spherical  aggre- 
gations of  lamellar  crystals,  with  radial  struc- 
ture and  pearly  lustre.  It  has  been  referred 
to  thomsonite  (q.v.),  but  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  silica.  Compos.  :  a  bydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Found 
associated  with  stilbite,  apophylite,  and  cha- 
basite,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  Island  of 
Skye. 

mcs  6  lep'-Js,  >.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Or.  Xnn't 
(lepin)  =  a  scale.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family 
Platysomidm,  from  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian formations. 


*  mes-4-leu'-cSs,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or. 
AevKOt  (mesoleukos)  ;  pref.  weso-,  and  Gr.  Acvxu? 
(tettitos)=  white.]     A  prei-ious  stone,  black, 
with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 

mes    6    line,  «.    [Eng.,  4c.  mesolfe);  gulf. 
-i»e  (Jlfin.).] 

Aftn.  :  A  white  granular  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  cavities  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  in 
the  Faroe  Islands.  Compos.  :  a  hydrate! 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Dana 


Ate.  fat,  Ore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    «e.o9  =  e;ey  =  a;au=  kw. 


mesopodium— messenger 
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1.  Zool,  :  A  genus  of  Xiphioid  Whales,  some- 
times  referred    to    the    family    Rhyncoceti. 
The  best  established  species  are  Mesoplodon 
Widens  (sometimes  called  M.  Sowerbiensit,  or 
Sowerby's  Whale,  which  has  two  teeth  in  the 
lower  and  none  in  the  upper  jaw),  M.  europcevs, 
M.  densirostris,  M.  Layardi,   M.   Grayi,  and 
M.  Hectori.    Geographical  range  in  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  but  more  abundant 
in  the  latter. 

2.  Palasont.  :  Abundant  in  Later  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  age ;  the  long,  cylindrical  ros- 
trum is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  bone-bed 
at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crags  of  Suffolk. 

ttes  o-po'-di-iim,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
irovs  (poits),  genit.  iro&6?  (podos)  =  &  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of 
molluscs. 

mes-or'-chl-uin,  *.  [Pref.  meso-t  and  Gr. 
op\i<;  (orchis)  =  a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  A  dnplicature  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  the  testicle. 

mes  6  rec  turn,  5.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  rectum  (q.v.).J 

Anat. :  A  triangular  reflection,  formed  by 
the  perftoneum  between  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  ter- 
minate in  the  layers  of  the  mesorectum. 

Die's  -o-rhine,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  pi« 
(r/iw),  genit.  pivot  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.] 

Anthrop, :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
a  nasal  index  ranging  from  48  to  53.-  Used 
also  of  races  possessing  such  skulls.  [Naso- 
maiar  index.] 

mes  6  se  ml  a,  $,  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
tnjftetov  (semeion)  =  a  mark.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Erycin- 
idas.  It  consists  of  many  species  of  brown 
or  blue  butterflies,  marked  with  black  lines, 
especially  on  the  hind  wings  ;  and  nearly  all 
have  a  large  round  black  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  fore  wings,  marked  with  two  or  more 
white  dots. 

nigs  -6 -sperm,  A,    [Pref.  m«o-,    and   Gr. 
cnre'pfta  (sperma)  =  a  seed.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  SARCODERM  (<I,Y.). 

tt£s-6-8ter'-niim,  s.  '[Pref.  meso-,  and  Lat. 
sternum,  from  Gr.  vrepvov  (sternon)  =  the 
breast- bone.] 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the 
sternum  which  covers  the  breast  (Owen): 
the  ensiform  process  of  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone constituting  its  sixth  segment.  In  most 
cases  it  remains  cartilaginous  till  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  a  few  instances  till  advanced 
life.  (Quain.) 

mes  ^  tar'-i  a,  *.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
Ac.  otaria  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  phocine  genus,  allied  to  Otaria. 
It  was  founded  by  Prof.  P.  J.  van  Beneden  on 
some  fragmentary  remains  from  the  Pliocene 
of  Flanders.  He  called  the  species  Mesotaria 
ambigua 

mes  -o  -tar-tar '-fa,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
tartarie.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mesotartaric-aoid,  s. 

Chem,  :  Inactive  tartaric  acid.    [TARTARIC- 

AC1D.] 

meV$-the'-ci-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
toiKtov  (thekion),  dimin.  of  fcjioj  (theke)  =  a 
chest.] 

Hot. :  According  to  Schleiden,  an  inner  coat 
in  a  young  anther.  It  becomes  the  second 
coat  in  an  adult  one. 

mes  6  ther'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
fhjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Pdkeont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  rodents  from 
South  America,  The  lower  jaw  has  four  in- 
cisor teeth.  The  broad  middle  pair  of  teeth 
have  an  elongated  ring  of  enamel  around  them, 
instead  of  having  the  edge  worn  away  with  a 
chisel-like  form  ;  and  hence  Mr.  Alston  has 
created  for  this  one  genus  a  section  of  the 
Rodent  order,  and  called  it  Hebetidentata  or 
Blunt-toothed  Rodents.  Mesotherium  crista- 
tum  is  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  Pampas 
of  La  Plata, 

•n&S-BO'th'-e-sfB,  5.  [Gr.  piVo«  (m«o»)  = 
middle,  and  e«'o-t«  (thesis)  —  a  placing ;  ri&pu 


(tithemi)  =  to  place.]     Middle,  mean.     (Cole- 
ridge.) 

mes  6  thbr'-ax,  *.     [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
thorax.] 

Entom. :  The  middle  ring  of  the  three  con- 
stituting the  thorax.  It  is  situated  between 
the  prothorax  in  front  of  it,  and  the  meta- 
thorax  behind  it. 

mes' -6 -typo,  s.  [Gr.  peVoc  (mesos)  —  in  the 
middle,  and  Tvnov(tupos)=  form ;  Ger.  mesotyp,] 
Min. :  A  name  formerly  used  for  a  number 
of  minerals  supposed  to  belong  to  the  zeolite 
group.  Subsequently  it  was  divided  into  lime- 
mesotype,  soda-mesotype,  and  lime-and-soda 
mesoty  pe.  These  are  now  designated  Scolecite, 
Natrolite,  and  Mesolite  respectively.  (See  these 
words.) 

mes  6  var'-i-uin,  *.  [Pref.  me*-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ovarium  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  A  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane, 
corresponding  in  the  female  to  the  mesorchium 
in  the  male. 

mes  ox-al'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mwo-,  and  Eng. 
oxalic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  alloxau. 

mcsoxalic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  CSH2O5,OH2.  A  dibasic  ketonic 
acid,  obtained  by  boiling  alloxan  or  alloxanic 
acid  with  aqueous  alkalis.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
The  barium  salt,  C&Ba^Oc,  which  crystallizes 
in  yellow  lamime,  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
saturated  solution  of  baric  alloxanate.  The 
silver  salt,  CsAggOp,  is  produced  when  mesox- 
alic  acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  argentic 
nitrate. 

mes  o  zo  -a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
$ft>.  (zoa),  pi.  of  £woi/  (zoon)  -  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  term  proposed  by  Van  Beneden 
for  parasites  in  which  BO  mesoderm  is  de- 
veloped, nor  any  trace  of  an  alimentary  ap- 
paratus present. 

"I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Van  Beneden  that 
the  Dlcyemida  should  be  regarded  an  the  representa- 
tive! of  a  distinct  division,  the  Metozoa,  intermediate 
between  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa."—  Jtuxlcy ; 
Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  p.  678. 

mes  6  zo  tc,  «.  [Pref.  meso-;  Gr.  fwif  (zoe) 
=  life,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ic.] 

GeoL  :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Phillips 
in  lieu  of  the  word  Secondary.  It  is  modelled 
on  the  word  Palaeozoic  (q.v.),  applied  to  older 
strata.  Though  Mesozoic  is  largely  used,  yet 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  preferred  the  older  and 
simpler  word  Secondary. 

mes  pi-16  daph'-ne,  5.  [Lat.  mespilus,  and 
daphne ;  Gr.  £d<J>nf  (daphne)  =  a  laurel  tree.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Lauraceae.  It  consists  of 
Brazilian  trees  with  netted  leaves ;  flowers  in 
axillary  panicles,  with  nine  to  twelve  stamens. 
Mespilodaphne  pretiosa,  the  Cosca  pretiosa  of 
the  Portuguese,  furnishes  a  kind  of  cinnamon. 

mes  pi-liis,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  medlar;   Gr.  /n«r- 

iri'Aij  (mespile)  =  the  medlar  tree ;  fieomAov 
(mespilon)  =  its  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomacese  (Appleworts)  ; 
or,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a  sub- 
genus  of  Pyrus.  The  fruit  is  large,  fl  ve-celled ; 
the  cells  one-seeded ;  the  endocarp  bony,  the 
flowers  solitary.  Mespilus  (or  Primus)  ger- 
manica  is  the  Medlar  (q.v.). 

*  meV-prise,  *  mes  prize,  *.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
mepris),  from  mespriser  (Fr.  mepriser)  =  to 
despise. ]  [M ISPRIZE. ] 

1.  Contempt,  scorn,  insolence. 

"  And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  metpritt." 
Spenter:  F.  «..  III.  U.  ft. 

2.  Mistake, 

"Through  great  disad  venture  or  metpriz* 
Her  life  had  ronne  into  that  hazardize." 

Spenter:  f.  </..  II.  rit  1ft. 

mess (1),  'mease,  •  mossc,  t.    [O.  F.  mes  = 

a  dish,  a  course  at  table  (Fr.  mets\  orig.  pa. 
par.  ofmettre  =  to  place  ;  Lat.  mitto  =  to  send  ; 
Ital.  messo  =  a  course  of  dishes  at  table.] 

*  1.  A  dish  or  a  portion  of  food  sent  to  or 
set  on  a  table  at  one  time  ;  food  prepared  for 
a  person  or  party  of  persons. 

"He  took  and  sent  mettet  unto  them:  but  Ben. 
Jam in's  mett  was  five  times  so  much  aa  any  of  theirs." 
-nen.  xllll.  34. 

2.  As  much  provender  or  fodder  as  is  given 
to  a  beast  at  once. 

"  Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen. 
Crumbling  your  hounds  their  mtucs." 

Browning :  Pippa  Pcuttt,  U. 


3.  A  number  of  persons  who  sit  down  U> 
table  together,  or  the  food  provided  for  tlwm ; 
specif.,  a  company  or  number  of  officers  or  men, 
belonging  to  the  same  regiment  or  ship,  who 
take  their  meals  together. 

*  4.  A  set  or  party  of  four  :  from  the  com- 
pany at  great  feasts  being  arranged  or  divided 
into  sets  of  four.     Applied— 

(1)  To  persons. 

"Where  are  your  men  of  sons  [<.«.,  the  following 
four,  Edward,  George,  Richard,  and  Edmund]  to  back 
you  nowT"— £>haketj>. :  3  Henry  VI..  t.  4. 

(2)  Of  things. 

"  There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  np  the  m«j<.~— 
Latimer  :  Sermon  v. 

T  In  the  Inns  of  Courts  a  mess  still  consists 
of  four  persons. 

*  5.  A  small  piece  ;  a  small  quantity. 

"  I  Will  chop  her  into  mettet."~Shakttp.  :  OCAett*. 

IT.  1. 
mess  deck,  s. 

Naut. :  The  deck  on  which  a  ship's  crew 
messes. 

mess-kit, «.  That  portion  of  camp  equip- 
age consisting  of  cooking  utensils. 

mess-table,  s.  The  table  at  which  the 
members  of  a  mess  take  their  meals. 

mess  (2X  «.     [A  variant  of  mosA'(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  things  in  disorder ; 
a  state  of  dirt  and  disorder ;  a  jumble  ;  any- 
thing dirty. 

2.  Fig.:  A  situation  or  position  of  difficulty, 
embarrassment,  trouble,  or  distress ;  a  mud- 
dle, a  difficulty,  a  trouble. 

*  mess  (3),  *  messe, ».    [MASS  (2),  $.] 
mess  (1),  v.i.  St,  t.    [MESS  (1),  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  take  meals  together,  as 
members  of  a  mess  ;  to  associate  at  the  same 
table  ;  said  espec.  of  naval  or  military  officers 
or  men ;  to  associate  generally. 

B.  TYans.  :  To  supply  or  provide  with  s 
mess ;  to  supply  with  food. 

mess  (2),  v.t.  [MESS  (2),  *.]  To  make  in  a 
mess ;  to  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  dirty,  to 
soil. 

mess  age  (age  as  i&),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  missaticitm,  =  a  message,  from  Lat.  missus, 
pa,  par.  of  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  A  notice  or  communication  sent  from  ona 
person  to  another  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 

"  [HeL  awift  M  an  express, 
Report*  a  menage  with  a  pleasing  grace." 

Coteper:  Truth.  VX. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  official  communication  sent 
through  an  official  messenger :  as,  a  message 
from  the  President  to  Congress. 

*3.  A  messenger. 

"A  mtunye  fro  that  meyriy  hem  moldez  to  Mche." 
Early  Eng.  Aim.  Potmt;  Cttannett.  454. 

*  mess -age  (ago  as  ig),  v.t.    [MESSAGE,  «.] 
To  carry  or  deliver  as  a  messenger. 

"  He  dyd  In  expressed  commaund  to  me  mettayr  hit 
errand."       Many  bur tt :  Virgil ;  sKneid  Iv.  »77. 

*  mess  ag  er,  *  messagere,  s.    [Eng.  -me* 
sag(e) ;  -er.]    A  messenger  (q.v.). 

"  The  raynbowe  is  Ulr  mettagrr." 

Gover:  C.  A.,  T. 

Mes-sa'-li-an,  *.     [From  the  Syriac  name 

=  those  who  pray.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol.  (PI.) :  The  same  aa 
EOCHITES  (q.v.). 

mes-san,  mes'  sin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
probably  connected  with  meslin,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Lat.  misceo  =  to  mix.]  A  mongrel 
dog,  a  cur,  a  dog  of  no  breed.  (Scotch.) 

"No,  Mitt  Lucy,  you  need  never  think  It!  You 
would  not  consent  to  put  forth  your  father's  foot  dog. 
and  would  you  use  me  waur  than  a  m«wan  t— Scott; 
Guy  Manuring,  ch.  xv. 

*  messe  (1),  5.    [MESS  (1),  *-J 
"messe  (2),  5.    [MASS  (2),  s.] 

mess'-en-gor,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
messager  (q.v.),  the  n  being  excrescent,  as  in 
scavenger  for  scavager,  passenger  for  passager, 
&c.  ;  Fr.  messager;  Ital.  messagiere;  Sp.  men- 
aagero;  Port,  mensageiro.] 

L  Ordinary  iMng-uage: 

1.  One  who  carries  a  message ;  one  who  is 
sent  on  an  errand ;  one  who  bears  a  written 
or  verbal  notice,  communication,  or  message 
from  one  person  to  another. 

"Joy  touch 'd  the  mtttmger  of  beav'n:  he  stay'tl 
Eutranc'd."  Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  v.  ft. 


boll,  b6^ ;  poiit,  Jo^rl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  $hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  -  ahan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhun.    -clou*,  -tlous,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  doL 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreshadows  c 
preludes;  a  harbinger,  a  precursor,  a  fon 
.ruuner. 

••  Down  to  short  repose  they  lay, 
Tin  radiant  ro*e  the  messenger  of  day." 

Popt:  Homer;  Odyssey  IT.  63 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Law:  A  person  appointed  to  perforn 
-cert-iin  ministerial  duties  in  bankruptcy  o 
insolvency,  such  as  to  take  charge  of  tit 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  t 
transact  certain  other  duties  in  reference  t<  >  th 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or  iu  insolvency 
(RECEIVER.] 

2.  Ncmt.  :  A  rope  passing  from  the  capsta: 
to  the  cable  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  nippers 
The  winding  of  the  messenger  on  the  capstar 
hauls  in  the  cable,  and  the  nippers  are  sue 
•cessively  taken  off  that  part  of  the  cable  tha 
is  approaching  the  capstan,  and  put  upon 
that  part  which  has  just  come  Inboard 
through  the  hawse-hole. 

11(1)  Queen's  (or  King's)  Messenger:  An  offl 
clal  employed  under  the  Secretaries  of  State 
to  carry  despatches  to  foreign  courts. 

(2)  Messenger-at-Arms  : 

Scott  Law:  An  officer  appointed  by  anc 
nnder  the  control  of  Lyon  king-at-arma,  to 
execute  all  summonses  and  letters  of  dili- 
gence in  connection  with  the  Courts  of  Session 
and  Justiciary. 

•meV-sSt,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mongre 
dog,  a  cur,  a  messan  ('I.Y.). 

•Mes  si'-ad,  s.  [From  Messiah,  on  the 
analogy  of  Iliad,  Lusiad,  Ac.]  An  epic  poem 
having  the  Messiah  for  its  hero  ;  spec.,  an 
epic  poem  on  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  ol 
Christ,  written  by  Klopstock. 

Means!  ah,  t  Mcs-si'-as,  i.    [Heb.  rvco 

(mashiachh)  **  anointed,  a  verbal  noon  and 

i  participle,  from  rrco  (vutsffichh)  —  to  smear 

•  with  colours,  to  anoint  ;  Or.  Metro-i'as  (lies- 


1.  Jewish  Hist.  <t  Faith:  The  Anointed  One; 
a  certain  Personage  or  Being  regarding  whom 
Daniel  prophesied.  He  was  called  "  the 
Prince,"  was  apparently  identified  with  the 
"most  Holy"  [One],  was  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  "  seven  weeks  and  three  score  and  two 
weeks  "  from  the  issue  of  the  decree  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  was  in  sixty-two  weeks  to  be  "cut 
off  hut  not  for  himself,"  after  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders 
(Dan.  ix.  25,  26).  In  Psalm  ii.  2,  the  Lord 
and  his  anointed  might  be.-rundei-ed  the  Lord 
and  his  Messiah.  Three  classes  of  men  were 
officially  anointed  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion :  (1)  Priests,  and  especially  high  priests 
(Exod.  xxviii.  41  ;  Levit.  iv.  8,  6,  18  •  Num. 
xxxv.  25  :  (2)  Kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  xvi.  3  ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  T  ;  1  Kings  i.  34,  xix.  16)  :  (a)  Pro- 
phets ;  Elijah,  before  his  translation,  was  di- 
rected to  anoint  Elisha,  his  successors  Kings 
xix.  18;  cf.  also  Isaiah  Ixi.  1-3).  Presumably 
then  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  Daniel  would 
discharge  priestly,  kingly,  or  prophetic  func- 
tions, or  two  out  of  the  three,  or  all  the  three. 
The  name  "the  Prince"  would  suggest  that 
kingly  functions  would  be  specially  prominent. 
During  the  later  and  more  calamitous  period 
of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy,  there  were  in- 
creasingly ardent  desires  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  de- 
liverer from  foreign  oppressors.  In  Jewish 
belief  that  advent  is  still  to  be  expected. 

2.  Christian  Hist.  *  Faith:  The  Anointed 
One  is  iu  Greek  Xpurnt  (Christos),  from  ypi'u 
(chrio)  —  to  anoint.     So  throughly  are  the 
words  identified,  that  the  Heb.  TTtflj  (mashl- 
achh),  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  every  case  rendered  in 
the  Septnagint  xpioTos  (christos).    When  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  consented  to  accept  the  appella- 
"  the  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Christ,"  as  his  offi- 
cial designation,  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  (Matt,  t  16,  xvi.  20,  xxvi. 
63  ;  Mark  viii.  29,  xiv.  61  ;  Luke  iii.  15,  ix.  20, 
xxii.  67;  John  i.  41,  vi.  69,  &c.X  All  Christen. 
dom  has  ackuowledged  the  claim.    [CHRIST.] 

3.  Fig.  :  The  highly-gifted  leader  of  a  nation, 
capable,  if  properly  appreciated  and  followed, 
of  leading  it  to  the  greatest  prosperity.  Thus, 
a  prapos  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Napoleon    III.  said   of  nations   in  general 
"They  crucify  their  Messiah." 

mes   si  -ah  -ship,  me*  -1-  ah  -shin,  ». 

[Eng.  Messiah;  -s/it>.]     The  state,  omctj,  or 
position  of  the  Messiah. 


mSs  Sl-an'-lo.  a.      [Low  Lat.   UamiHi 
Fr.  Messianviue.]  Relating  to  the  Messiah  :  a* 
Messianic  psalms,  Messianic  prophecy. 

T]  Many  Old  Testament  prophecies  are  re 
garded  by  the  great  majority  of  Christian  a 
Messianic,  even  though  the  personage  pre 
dieted  may  not  be  formally  termed  the  Mes 
siah.  Among  them  are  the  following  :— 

OonJ  111.  15.  ill.  a.  xxii.  18.  xxvl.  4.  xxviii.  H. 
10  ;  Deut.  xvtii.  la;  Faaluu  ii..  xxiL.  UU..  Uxii.,  ex. 
laaiab  11.  1— s.  Ix.  1—7.  xl.  1—9.  xxxti.  i.  2,  xxxv.,  x 
1— s.  xltl.  1— 4.  xllx.  s.  6.  lil.  13—15.  liil..  IT.  1—4 ;  Jer 
xxili.  6;  Uauiel  vii.  13,  H,  87.  ix.  24 — •:; :  Ji*l.  11.  28— 
SI ;  Micah  Jv.  l-( ;  T.  2  ;  Haggal  11.  7  ;  Zeob.  Ix.  >.  xl.  u 
13,  xili.  6.  7  ;  Malaohl  iii.  1-3!  Iv.  t,  «. 

t  Mes  81  as,  s.    [MESSIAH.] 

Dies'- si -dor,  ».  [Fr..  from  Lat.  messis  = 
harvest,  and  Or.  Kpor  (doron)  =  a  gift.  Pro- 
perly meauiug  corn  harvest.]  The  name  givei 
in  October,  17U3,  by  the  French  Convention 
to  the  tenth  mouth  of  the  Republican  year 
It  commenced  oil  June  19,  and  was  the  firs 
summer  mouth. 

messieurs  (as  meV-yurs),  i.  pi.  [Fr.,  pi 
of  nonsimr  (q.v.).]  Sirs  ;  gentlemen.  It  is 
used  in  English  as  the  plural  of  Mr.,  and  is 
generally  contracted  to  Messrs. 

Mes-Gl-nese',  a.  &  i.    [Eng.  Messinfa);  -ese. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Meesina  in 
Sicily,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  At  rubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Messina  ;  as  a  plural,  the  people  of  Messina. 

*  mess  mak-Irif?,  s.  [Eng.  mess  (1),  s.,  and 
making.}  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  to 
gether. 

"ThlifriendlMpbtnnbymenmaHflfttntheTeinpli 
ban. '—  Jtortk  :  Lift  of  Lord  Vuitford,  i.  69. 

mess'-mate,  s.     [Eng.  meat  (1),  s.,  and  mate.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  'eats  at  the  same 
mess ;  a  member  of  the  same  mess  ;  an  asso- 
ciate, a  mate. 

"  Mfumatlt.  hear  a  brother  aallor 

bing  the  dauger*  ot  the  lea." 
_  ,.  S.  J.XUceni:  TheStorm. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Beneden  to  a 
class  of  parasites  who  do  not  actually  feed  on 
the  body  of  their  host. 

"The  tjfcutmof* does  not  live  at  the  expense  of  hli 
bolt ;  all  that  he  detlra  la  a  home,  or  hi.  friend  » 
auperflultUe."— Kan  Beneden  :  Animal  PartuUts,  p.  1. 

2.  Hut. :  Eucalyptus  obliqua.  (Treat,  of  Hot.) 
messrs.,  contr.    [MESSIEURS.] 

mes'-suage  (suago  as  swig),  *  mes- 
uage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vusuage  **  a  mauor-houie  ; 
cf.  Low  Lat.  mesuagiv-m,  nessuagium  =  a 
closely  connected  with,  if  not  the  same  word 
as  O.  Fr.  masage,  masaige  B  a  tenement,  from 
•KM,  met,  mex,  mcti  =  a  messuage,  a  tenement, 
from  Low  Lat.  masa,  masta  «  a  small  farm 
with  a  house,  from  Lat.  mansa,  fern.  sing,  of 
mansui,  pa.  par.  of  naneo  =  to  remain.) 

Law:  A  dwelling-house  with  the  adjacent 
buildings  and  curtilage  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  household ;  a  manor-house. 

*  mesto,  a.  &  adv.    [Mosr.) 

mos-tee',  mfis-tee'.  t.    [MESTIZO.]    The 

child  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon.  (West 
Indian.) 

mes  teque'  (quo  as  kX  ••  [Mexican.]  A 
native  name  for  the  finest  kinds  of  the 
cochineal  insect. 

most -full,  a.  [Lat.  natUflt)  =  sad,  and 
Eng.  full.}  Sad,  gloomy. 

mes'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  mo;s(ii5  =  sad.]  Sad, 
sorrowful,  gloomy. 

"  Row  have  they  aoal'd  thir  motive  mountalne  top." 
Duties:  Soli/  OooOe.  p.  16. 

mes-ti'-zo,  mes-ti'-no,  «.  [Sp.  mestizo, 
from  Lat.  mixtits,  pa.  par.  of  misceo  =  to  mix, 
to  mingle;  O.  Fr.  mextl»;  Fr.  mitis.]  The 
offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an 
American  Indian. 

"  Hated  by  Creolet  and  Indiaiii,  Jfetttevt  and  Quad- 
tooaa."—  Jlacaular ;  Biu.  Eni.,  cU.  xilii. 

mcst'-lmg,  ».  [MESLIN.]  YeUow  metal; 
brass  user!  for  the  manufacture  of  church 
vessels  and  ornaments  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

leV-n-a,  ».  [Named  after  two  Arabian  phy- 
sicians called  Mesue.  They  were  father  and 
son,  and  nourished  at  Damascus  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.) 


Dot,  :  A  genus  of  Clusiacete,  tribe  Calophyl- 
leae.  Mesua  ferrea  is  a  middle-sized  ever- 
green tree,  growing  in  the  south  of  India  and 
Oylon,  the  east  of  Bengal,  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  fruit, 
which  is  wrinkled  and  has  a  rind  like  a  chest- 
nut, is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  fragrant 
blossoms  are  sold  under  the  name  of  nagesar 
or  negekesar  iu  Indian  bazaars  :  they  are 
stimulant,  astringent,  and  stomachic,  useful 
in  thirst,  stomach  irritation,  and  excessive 
perrfpiration.  An  attar  is  prepared  from  them. 
If  made  with  butter  and  sugar  into  a  paste, 
they  tend  to  stop  bleeding  piles.  The  bark  is 
a  mild  astringent  and  aromatic.  A  thick  and 
dark-coloured  oil  expressed  from  the  kernels 
is  used  in  India  as  an  external  application  in 
itch  and  sores,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  rheu- 
matism. It  is  also  burnt  in  lamps.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report,  &c.) 

•  mcs'-iir  a,  bio  (s  as  zh),  o.   [MEASURABLE.  ] 

*meV-ure  (s  as  zh),  «.  &  ».  [MEASURE, 
>.  &  r.J 

'  mS-sjfm'-nl-citm,  ••    [Or-  n'ow  (mesa.)  = 
middle,  and  v/ii/ot  (humnos)  =  a  hymn,  a  song.) 
Ancient  Poetry:  A  repetition  at  the  end  ot 
each  stanzas  ;  a  burden. 

mSt  (1),  pret.  t  pa.  par.  o/r.    (MEET,  «.) 
met  (2),  pret.  £  pa.  par.  o/».    [METE,  r,J 

met,  >.  [METE,  t>.)  A  measure  of  any  kind; 
a  bushel,  a  barrel. 

met  -a-,  pref.  [Gr.  =  among,  with,  after, 
cogn.  with  A.S.  mid;  Goth,  nith;  Ger.  mit  = 
with.)  A  prefix  frequently  used  with  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  denoting  beyond. 
over,  after,  with,  between,  and  frequently  change 
or  transposition. 

meta  compounds,  t.  pi. 

Chem.  :  As  applied  to  Inorganic  substances, 
It  refers  to  bodies  having  a  similar  composition 
to  the  ortho-compounds,  but  In  which  an 
obscure  change  has  taken  place  affecting  their 
chemical  properties.  In  organic  chemistry 
It  applies  to  coin  pounds  of  identical  percent- 
age, composition,  and  molecular  weight,  in 
which  the  carbon-ueuclei  are  united  to  one 
another  by  an  atoni  of  a  polyvalent  element, 
such  as  nitrogen  ;  t.g.  :— 


(Ortho.)  (Meta.) 
mcta-cresoL,  «.  [CRESOL.] 
meta-ololo,  a.  [METOLEIC.] 

mo  -tab'-  a  -sis,  ».  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Or. 
/3o<ris  (basis)  —  a  going  ;  0<uW  (baina)  -  to  go.] 

1,  tied.  :  A  change  of  remedy  or  treatment. 

2.  Rhet.:   A   passing  from  one  thing  to 
another  ;  transition. 

mot-a-bls-muth'-lo.  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  Itismuthic.}  Derived  from  or  containing 
bismuth. 

mctabismuthlc-acld,  «. 

Chem,  :  BiOgHO.  An  acid  obtained  as  • 
red  deposit  by  passing  chlorine  through  a 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  containing  bis- 
muthons  oxide  in  suspension.  It  is  soluble 
In  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  hydrate. 

m8  tHb'-6-la(l),s.  [Or.  «wr«/3oA,j  (metabolt\ 
from  Aiero^oAAu)  (mctabaUo)  •*  to  throw  over, 
to  change.] 

lied.:  A  change  of  aome  aort,  as  of  sir, 
time,  or  disease. 

me  tab'-6  la  (2),  «.  pi  [Neut.  pL  of  Gr.  Me. 
ro^dAos  (metubotcs)  =  changeable.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-class  of  Insects,  contalnfrg 
those  having  complete  metamorphosis.  Tha 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  are  all  very  different  in 
appearance,  aud  these  several  states  constitute 
three  quits  distinct  phases  of  life.  The  larva 
is  known  as  a  maggot,  a  grub,  or  a  caterpillar. 
The  pupa,  which  is  always  quiescent,  is  some- 
times called  a  chrysalis.  Dallas  divides  it 
into  two  sections  :  Maudihulata,  containing 
the  orders  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Neuroptera;  and  Haustellata,  containing  tha 
orders  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  aud  Ajihamptera. 

let-a-bo'-ll-an,  «.    [METABOLA.] 
Entom.  :  One  of  the  Metabola  (q.v.), 


ate,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  vret,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  afre,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or.  wore,  wpli;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ofib,  cure,  nnlte,  cnr,  rale,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  OS  =  i ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


metabolic— metagenesis 
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met  a-bdl'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  n«-aj3oAt«u«  (meta- 
boltios)  —  changeable,  from  fi*ra£oAi)  (nu^a- 
xjie)  =  a  change.] 

L  OnL  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  change  ;  ca- 
pable of  changing  or  being  changed. 

U,  Technically: 

1.  Pkyi.  :  Acted  npon  by  chemical  affinity 
operatingin  circumstances  or  conditions  whiuh 

resent   themselves   iu  living   beings  only. 

METABOLIC-  FORCE.] 

2.  Knifim.  &  Zool.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
undergoing  metamorphosis. 

metabolic-force,  «. 

Phys.  :  The  name  given  by  Schwapn  to  what 
Is  more  commonly  culled  Vital-afllnity.  [MET- 
ABOLIC, II.  1.] 

me-t&b'-d-Uam,  «.     [Ger.  metabolism™.] 

[JlETABOLA.] 

Theol.  :  A  term  coined  by  RUckert  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrinal  views  of  Ignatius,  Justin, 
and  Irenceus  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
stand  midway  between  transubstantiation  and 
the  merely  symbolical  view,  and  hold  fast  to 
an  objective  union  of  the  sensible  with  the 
supersensible.  (.McClinluck  <£  strung.) 

met-a-bbV-Ic,  a.      [Pret.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
boric.]    Llerived  from  or  containing  boric  acid. 

metaboric-acid,  «.    [BOKIO-ACID.] 

met-a-brttali'-Ite,  «.    IPref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
brushite.} 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  In  crys- 
tals in  the  guano  and  altered  coral  rock  in  the 
island  of  Sombrero,  Lesser  Antilles.  Cleavage, 
cliiiodiagonal,  perfect  ;  hardness,  2-5  to  3;  sp. 
gr.  2-288  to  2'302  ;  lustre,  feeble,  but  on  cleav- 
age face  pearly;  colour,  pale-yellow  ;  translu- 
cent to  transparent;  compos.  :  phosphoric 
acid,  41-90  ;  lime,  35-42  ;  water,  20-68  -  100. 

tniSt-a-cor'-pal,  a.    [METACARPUS.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metacarpus. 
"The  band  U  modified  remarkably  from  the  lorro 
of  the  loot  by  the  divergence  of  tb«  oHtertnefaear/'ui 
bom."—  Todd  A  eovnnaH  1  I'hytwL  .Anal.,  L  11* 

metacarpal-  saw,  ». 

Kurg.  :  A  narrow-bladed  saw,  about  six 
Inches  long,  used  for  dividing  the  bones  of 
the  lingers  or  middle  baud,  or  of  the  foot,  la 
amputation. 

mSt-a-cor-pd-,  pref.    IMETACARFCS.J 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 
<q.v.). 

jnetacarpo-phalangeal,  o. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  phalanges, 
and  to  the  metacarpus.  There  are  metacarpo- 
phalangtal  articulations. 

met-a-car'-pus,  «.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Lat. 

carjnis,  from  Gr.  Kapvof  (karpos)  «*  the  wrist.] 

Anat.  :  The  bony  structure  of  the  palm  of 

the  band,  between  the  wrist  and  the  lingers. 

It  comprises  five  shafted  hones. 

ttSt-a-cgn'-tre  (tre  as  tor),  a.  JPref.  meta-, 
and  Eng.  centre.] 

Hydros.  :  The  point  of  intersection  of  the 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  floating  body  in  equilibria-,  and  a 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  fluid  displaced,  if  the  body  be  turned 
through  a  small  angle,  so  that  the  axis  takes  a 
position  inclined  to  the  vertical.  If  the  met  11- 
centre  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  is  stable,  if  below  it,  it  is  un- 
nnstable. 

mfit-a-^of-a-mide,    *.     [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Kng.  acetamuie.]   (f  BO 


tteVac'-S  time,  «.     [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
acetone.] 


Clum.  :  CsHjoO.     A  substance  obtained  In 

.  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar  or  starch  with 

Bme.   It  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable 

odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 

ether  and  alcohol. 

»8t-a9-S-tSn'-Io,  a.    tEng.  netaaton(e);  -tc.] 
Uerivtd  from  or  contained  in  mctacetoniuacul. 

metacetonlc-acid,  «.  [I'KOPIOSIC-ACID.] 


>.     (Pref.  met-,  and 
Eng.  actUmitr'de.}    [I'UOPIOSITKILE.] 

ttfit-a-chlor'-al,  «.     [Pret  meta-,  and  Eng. 
cMoroi.) 


Chem.:  CjHCljO.  Insoluble  chloral.  A 
solid,  white  amorphous  substance,  formed 
when  chloral  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  to  180°,  it  is  reconverted  into 
ordinary  chloral. 

me  t  a-chlor '-Ite, «.  [Gr.  tUr*.  (meta)  =  after, 
and  Eng.  chlorite. } 

Mtn. :  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  of  a  dull, 
leek-green  colour,  and  pearly  lustre.  Hard- 
ness, 2-5;  compos.:  silica,  23*7;  alumina, 
16'43 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  40'36 ;  magnesia, 
3-10  ;  lime,  0-74  ;  potash  and  soda,  1-45 ;  water, 
13*75  =  99;60.  Found  in  veins  in  a  green  rock 
at  Biichenberg,  near  Elbingerode,  Harz. 

met-a-chr  6m  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
chromic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  chromic 
acid. 

metachromic  oxide,  s. 

Chm. :  A  term  applied  by  Fremy  to  the 
oxide  of  chromium  which  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  a  violet  chromic  salt,  and  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  excess  of 
ammonia,  in  opposition  to  the  oxide,  which, 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  is  rendered  in- 
soluble iu  these  liquids. 

•  met-ach -ron-iuym,  ».    [Gr.  jitii  (meta)  = 
after,  and  xp°"°t  (cAronos)  =  time.)    An  error 
In  chronology  by  assigning  an  event  to  a  date 
after  the  true  one. 

met-a-9in  na  bar'-ito,  «.  [Pref.  meta-; 
ling. cinnabar,  and  suit'.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  grayish-black  amorphous  mineral. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.gr.  7 '70  to  7-748;  lustre, 
metallic  ;  streak,  black ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compos.  :  sulphide  of  mercury,  formula  Hg.S. 
Differs  from  cinnabar  (q.v.)  In  colour,  streak, 
density,  and  lustre,  being  Identical  iu  these 
respects  with  the  artificial  mineral.  Found 
at  the  Bedingtou  mine,  Lake  Co.,  California. 

met-a-9in'-na-mein,  a.     [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  cinnaniein..] 
Clu*,:   C16H14Oj  =  gg^°  }  O.    Acrys- 

talline  substance,  isomeric  with  cinnameiu, 
produced  by  keeping  ciumunein  under  water 
for  three  or  fonr  week*.  It  melts  between  12° 
and  15%  resolidifying  on  cooling,  but  after 
eolation  In  boiling  alcohol  it  cannot  be  again 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

mct-a-9in'-na-mcuo,  *.  [Fret  meta-,  and 
Eng.  cinnoTJune,] 

Chem.:  CgHfi.  Metastyrolene.  A  white, 
transparent,  highly  refractive,  solid  substance, 
isomeric  with  cinnamene,  formed,  together 
with  cinnameneand  other  products,  by  heating 
phenylbromethyl  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassic  cyanide.  By  distillation  in  a  small 
retort,  it  yields  pure  liquid  cinnamene. 

*  mct'-a-^m,  s.     [Lat.  metactamva,  from  Gr. 
fifTa*rio>i6?  (metakismos).']      A  defect  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  m;  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  letter  m. 

mCt-a-co-paiv'-fo,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  copaivic.}  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
copaiba  (q.v.), 

metacopaivic-acid,  «. 

Chem, :  C^H^O*  An  acid  discovered  by 
Strauss  in  IbOo  in  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  im- 
ported from  Maracaibo.  It  crystallizes  in 
laminae,  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  205°-206°. 
It  baa  a  bitter  taste,  an  acid  reaction,  and 
decomposes  carbonates.  Its  neutral  solution 
In  ammonia  forms  white  precipitates  with  the 
salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  lead. 

mot-ac'-ro-lein,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
acrolein.] 

Chem.:  C9Hi2Os  =  SC3H40.  A  crystalline 
body  polymerio  with  acrolein,  obtained  by 
heating  the  hydrochloride  of  acrolein  with 
potassium  hydrate.  It  forms  colourless 
needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at 
50%  but  at  a  higher  temperature  Is  changed 
into  acroleiu. 

znct-a-9y-an  an'-I-line,  *.  [Pref.  meta-; 
Kng.  cyan(ogcn),  and  ani'ine.] 

C(NH)-NH(CaH5) 
Chem. :  C14Hi4N4=s  I  .    A 

C(NH)  -  NH(CpHB) 
modification  of  cyanauiline,  obtained  by  dis- 


tilling nramido-benzoic  acid  with  a  fourth  of 
its  weight  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  melta 
at  64°. 

met  a-^y'-mene,  «.    [Pref.  m«to-,and  Kog. 

[CTMENE.] 

-^-ben"-zene,   ».     [Prefa. 
»t«(a-  and  tticyano-,  and  Kng.  btnztne.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^CN^.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of 
ben  zcne-metadisul  phonic  acid  with  potassium 
cyanide.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
melts  at  150*. 

met-a-fSr'-rio,  a.  [Pref.  w«to-,  and  Eng. 
ferric.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  ferric 
acid. 

mctafcrrlc  oxide,  *. 

Chem.  :  FesOgHyO.  An  insoluble  modifica- 
tion of  ferric  hydrate  produced  by  boiling  the 
ordinary  yellow  hydrate  in  water  for  six  or 
seven  hours.  It  is  then  nearly  insoluble  m 
strong  boiling  nitric  acid. 

met-a-fur"-ftl-r6lt  *.    [Pref.  rtuta*,  and  Eng. 


Chem.  :  CsH^O^.  An  aromatic  oil,  always 
present  in  crude  furfural.  It  has  a  higher 
boiling  point  than  furfurol,  and  oxidizes  very 
readily  into  a  brown  resin. 

mct-a-gal  -late,  $.    [Pref.  meta-t  and  Eng 
gallate.] 
Chem,  :  A  salt  of  metagalHc-acid. 

met-a-gal'-Hc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
gallic.}  Derived  from  or  contained  iu  gallic- 
acid  (q.v.). 

mctagallic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C6H402.  A  black  shining  mass  re- 
sembling charcoal,  obtaineil  by  heating  dry 
gallic  acid  rapidly  to  230%  It  is  insoluble  iu 
water,  but  soluble  in  the  alkalis,  from  which 
it  is  again  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts  with  several  of 
the  metals. 

*  met  -age  (age  as  Kg),  s.  [Eng.  met(c\  v.  : 
-age.} 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  ;  measurement,  es- 
pecially of  coal. 

"An  act  ...  In  relation  to  the  admeasurement  or 
metage  of  coals."—  Defoe:  Tour  Thro'  Britain,  11.  145. 

2.  The  charge  or  toll  charged  for  measuring. 

met  -a-gcl'-a-tine.  s.  [Pref.  mefc,  and  Eng. 
gelatine.] 

Photog.  :  Gelatine  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  setting  power,  usually  by  boiling  with 
ammonia.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  preference 
to  ordinary  gelatine  in  the  earlier  stagea  of 
compounding  a  gelatine  emulsion. 

met-a-gen'-g-sis,  5.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  genesis  (q.v.)-] 

Biol.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen, 
and  defined  by  him  as  — 

"  The  chances  of  form  which  the  repredtnMtl  ve  of  » 
species  of  animal  or  plant  uudeivea  jn  pa*aing  by  a 
eertw  of  successively  generated  individuals  from  the 
egg  to  the  mature  or  iiuago  state.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  metamorphoaiA,  m  which  those  changes  are 
undergone  In  the  same  Individual."  —  Comp.  Anat. 
Invert.  Anim.  (Qloat>.',ry.) 

To  show  the  distinction  between  metamor- 
phosis and  metagenesis,  he  carefully  traces  the 
course  of  development  of  the  Lerneean  parasite 
of  the  perch,  and  points  out  that  metamor- 
phosis "  is  attended  with  the  casting-otf  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  precedent  individual," 
or  the  new  animal  may  be  said  to  creep  out 
from  the  old  ;  while  in  metagenesis 

"  the  outer  case  and  nil  that  gave  form  and  character 
to  the  precedent  individual  perish  and  are  cast  off; 
they  are  nut  changed  into  the  oorrespouding  parts  of 
the  uew  individual.  These  are  due  to  a  u«w  and  dis- 
tinct developmental  process,  rendered  possible  through 
the  retention  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  unchanged 
germ-cells.  The  procesa  U  essentially  the  saiue  as  that 
which  developed  the  ceroiriforin  larva  of  the  Distoma 
within  the  gregariniiorm  one,  or  the  external  hud 
frum  the  Hydra,  or  the  Internal  bud  from  the  Ac  fast 
It  is  a  slightly  modified  uarthenogeuesls  ;  and  the 
phases  by  which  the  luuumotivettneiridoublarvaof  tho 
Lenuea  pnBsea  through  the  eutomostracoua&tatfe  before 
retrograuiug  to  the  filial  condition  of  the  oviparous, 
limbless,  bloated,  and  rooted  piiraaite.  are  much  niur* 
those  of  a  metugenetit  than  a  metamorphosis."—  J^ujfc 
Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  lect,  xiii. 

Herbert  Spencer  (Principles  of  Biology,  'vol.  I., 
ch.  vii.),  adopts  the  term  as  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  his  agamogenesis,  and  divides  it 
into  (1)  external,  where  "  the  new  individuals 
bud  out,  not  from  any  specialized  reproductive 
organs,  but  from  unspecialized  parts  of  the 
parent  ;  "  and  (2)  internal,  as  in  the  case  of 


;  potlt,  )6%1 ;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
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the  "  King' s- yellow  worm"  produced  in  the 
egg  of  Diatom*.  It  increases  in  size,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  trans- 
formed into  Cercariffi  (the  larvae  of  Distoma), 
until  at  length  it  becomes  little  more  than  a 
living  sac,  full  of  living  offspring.  In  Distoma 
padfccL,  the  brood  arising  by  internal  gemma- 
tion are  of  the  same  form  as  their  parent,  them- 
selves producing  Cercari»  after  the  same 
manner  at  a  subsequent  period. 

meta  g6-ner  -Ic,  meta-gen-Ic,  a  [ME 

TAOENESIS.]  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
metagenesis  (q.v.). 

met  ag-nos  tics,  *.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
•ywi>at?  (gnosis)  =  knowledge.]  A  synonym  for 
metaphysics,  because  it  transcends  ordinary 
knowledge.  (McClintock  <t  Strong.) 

*met-a-gram'-ma-ti»m,   s.     [Or.  n<™ 

(meta)  "=  beyond,  over,  and  •ypa.wj.a  (gramma), 
genit.  ypa^aro?  (grammatos)  =  a  letter.]  The 
aame  as  ANAGRAMMATISM  (q.v.). 

met  a  hw  -mo-glo-bin,  s.  [Pref.  meta-, 
and  Eug.  haemoglobin.] 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  haematin  and  an  albu- 
miuouB  substance  resembling  serum-albumin, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hemo- 
globin, when  a  concentrated  solution  of  this 
substance  is  left  to  itself,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  has  an  acid  reaction. 

met  aL,  *  met  tal,  *  met  tall,  'met  tie, 
s.  &  "s.  [Fr.  metal,  from  Lat.  metaUum=& 
mine,  metal ;  Gr.  nira^Xov  (metaUon)  =  a  pit, 
•  mine,  a  mineral,  a  metal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Languagt : 
1.  Literally: 
*  (1)  A  mine. 

*•  It  was  impoailbl*  to  lire  without  oar  king,  bat  u 
live,   th»t  is  tuoh   who  arc  Tisibly  dead,  and 
iu  condemned  to  m*taU."—J*r.   Taylor ;  Ifuctor 
anttum.    (Ep.  Dedi&) 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

"Where  on*  vein*  Is  discovered,  then  U  another 
alwavM  found  nut  far  off:  which  U  a  rule  olwervod  nut 
ID  mine*  ol  silver  uiiely.  but  al»u  in  all  ottien  of  wuat 
mettall  soever;  and  hereupon  It  aeemeth  that  (thr 
Greeks  doe  call  them  mttatbi  (jura  ra  aAAa).  ' — 
f.  Holland;  PlinU,  bk.  zxxili..  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Ftp. :   Courage,  spirit,   mettle.      (Now 
only  written  mettle.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (PI.):  A  term  applied,  in  popular 
language,  to  a  number  of  elementary  sub- 
•tances  which  agree  in  presenting  in  various 
degrees  certain  well-defined  physical  charac- 
ters, such  as  lustre,  malleability,  and  ductility, 
and  of  which  substances  gold  and  silver  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  representatives.    In  a 
strictly  chemical  sense  the  definition  is  inade- 
quate, as  there  are  several  metallic  substances 
to  which  it  has  only  a  slight  and  relative  ap- 
plication. 

2.  Civil  Engineering : 

(1)  Broken  stone   for  roads,  according  to 
the  McAdam  principle. 

(2)  Broken  stone  around  and  beneath  the 
wooden  ties  of  a  railway ;  ballast 

3.  Founding :  The  workman's  term  for  cast- 
iron. 

4.  Geol. :   Some  geologists  have    supposed 
that  tin  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper, 
copper  than  lead  or  pilver,  and  all  of  them 
more  ancient  than  gold.     But  later  observa- 
tion has  brought  together  facts  inconsistent 
with  this  hypothesis. 

5.  (tlass :  The  technical  name  for  the  molten 
glass  in  readiness  for  blowing  or  casting. 

6.  MetaU. :  [METALLURGY). 

7.  Ordn. :  The  effective  power  of  the  guns 
of  a  vessel  expressed  in  the  sum  of  the  weights 
Of  the  solid  shot 

8.  Rail-engvn.  (PI):  The  rails  of  a  railroad. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  metal ;  metallic. 
I  (1)  Bimetallism: 

Currency;  Loosely,  the  concurrent  coinage 
of  two  metals  into  standard  money;  more 
exactly,  the  legal  obligation  of  a  national  mint 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio 
between  the  two  metals,  coupled  with  a  law 
giving  such  coins  equal  monetary  power  with* 
out  discrimination  as  to  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  in  either  sense  popularly 
termed  a  double  standard.  This  system  was 
first  introduced  in  1803  by  the  French  law 
of  7  Germinal,  year  XL,  which  enacted  that 


5  grammes  weight  of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine, 
should  be  coined  into  the  monetary  unit 
of  one  franc.  The  kilogramme  of  atandanl 
silver  was  therefore  coined  into  200  franc*. 
The  same  law  provided  for  the  kilogrammo 
of  standard  gold,  nine  -  tenths  fine,  being 
coined  into  155  pieces  of  20  francs,  equal 
to  3,100  francs,  or  at  the  rate  of  6  grammes 
weight  of  standard  gold  into  15^£  franc*, 
thus  establishing  the  mint  ratio  of  l,r>> :_,  to  1 
(i.«.,  V&V-  which  still  remains  the  propor- 
tionate weight  and  comparative  mint  value,  in 
France,  of  any  given  sum  in  French-coined 
silver  and  gold  respectively.  That  bimetallism 
provides  an  actual  double  standard  is  scientifi- 
cally untrue,  since  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand  renders  a  continuous  parity  be- 
tween any  two  commodities  at  a  fixed  ratio 
not  only  unlikely  but  almost  impossible.  In 
actual  operation,  the  plan  reeolvea  itself  into 
what  may  be  called  alternative  monometallism ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  two  metals  legally  employed 
on  equal  terms  as  a  basis  of  a  currency,  the 
cheaper  (at  the  established  ratio)  will  be  the 
actual  standard,  supplanting  and  practically 
nullifying  the  other  and  dearer  standard  until 
such  time  as  the  natural  laws  of  commodity  shall 
reverse  the  conditions  or  reestablish  between 
the  metals  a  natural  parity  in  the  exchanges— 
the  latter  being  a  rare  occurrence.  Two  sepa- 
rate and  different  standards  for  the  same  thing 
10  a  logically  absurd  proposition,  but  a  legalized 
choice  between  two  nominal  standards  is  quite 
reasonable.  This  bimetallism  actually  contem- 
plates. [MONEY,  U;  VALUK, •.,  fl.] 

(2)  Bimttalli*:  One  who  favon  bimetallism. 

(3)  Road  metal:  The  same  as  METAL,  *.,  A. 
II.  1.  (1). 

metal  broker,  *.  One  who  deals  or 
trades  in  metals. 

metal  casting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
producing  casts  in  metal  by  pouring  it  into 
moulds  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

metal  furniture,  «. 

Print. :  The  metallic  portion  of  the  pieces 
used  in  filling  up  blanks,  Ac.,  in  chases.  It 
includes  reglet,  side  sticks,  head  and  foot 
sticks,  quotation  furniture  (hollow  pieces  of 
metal  used  to  fill  np  blank  spaces),  and  hollow 
quadrats.  [FufunruBE.] 

metal-gauge,  «.  A  gauge  for  determin- 
ing the  thickness  of  sheet  metal. 

metal-plane,  «.  A  form  of  plane  for 
facing  soft  metal  plates  by  taking  a  fine  shav- 
ing therefrom.  The  angle  of  the  plane  with 
the  sole  is  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  being  worked. 

metal-saw,  *.  A  fine-toothed,  hard, 
steel  saw  stretched  in  a  frame,  and  used  for 
sawing  metal ;  a  hack-saw. 

met'-al,  v.t.  [METAL,  «.]  To  cover  with 
metal ;  to  lay  metal  on,  as  roads  with  broken 
granite,  Ac. 

met  01  -de-hyde,  *.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
aldehyde.] 

Chem.  :  Cs^O  =  -j  QQ^  An  Isomeric  mo- 
dification of  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  calcic  chloride,  Ac.,  on  alde- 
hyde cooled  to  a  temperature  below  0".  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  sublimes  at  100%  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  partly  reconverted  into  alde- 
hyde, 4 

met  a  lep  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  participation,  from 
/*eri"  (meta)  =  with,  a-nd  Aijt£«  (lepns)  =  a 
taking,  from  Aij^OfLat  (fcpsamai),  fut.  of  Aa^- 
£ai'u  (lambano)  =  to  take.] 

Rhet. :  The  continuation  of  a  trope  to  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significations,  or 
the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different 
kind  in  one  word,  so  that  several  gradations 
or  intervening  senses  come  between  the  word 
expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it :  as, 
"In  one  Caesar  there  are  many  Mariuses ; " 
here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or  autonomasia, 
is  put  for  any  ambitions,  turbulent  man,  and 
this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the  ill 
effects  of  such  a  temper  to  the  public. 

met-a-lep'-sjr,  *.    [METALEPSIS.] 

met-a-Iep'-tlc,    met-a-lep  -tlc-al,  a. 

[Gr.  M«  TaAjjTTTiKos  (metaKptikos)  =  capable  of 
partaking  or  receiving.]  [METALEPSIS.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or  participa- 
tion ;  translative. 

2.  Transverse  :  as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of 
a  muscle. 

IL  Chem.  :  A  term  suggested  by  Dumas  to 
express  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydro- 
gen,  atom  for  atom,  in  organic  compounds. 


al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  metaUp. 
tical';  ~ly.]  In  a  metaleptic  manner  ;  by  trans- 
position, 

met  al  ine,  s.  [Eng.  metal  ;  'inc.]  A  com- 
pound for  journal-boxes  of  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  organic  matter,  reduced  to  powder  and 
compounded  with  wax,  gum,  or  fatty  matters. 

met'  -ailed,  a.    [Eng.  metal;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :   Coated  or  covered  with  metal,  aa  • 
ship  of  war. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Full  of  mettle  or  spirit  ;  mettled, 
ardent. 

II.  Civil  Engin.  ;  Covered  or  overlaid  with 
metal,  as  a  road. 

me  tal  -lie,  *  me  tal  -lick,  *  m£-tal  '-lio- 

al,  a.  [Lat.  metallicus,  from  metallum  =  a 
miue,  a  metal  ;  Gr.  p,eraAAutdc  (metallikot)  ; 
Fr.  mitnlique;  ItaL  metallico;  8p.  mttalico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals  ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  metal  ;  having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  metal  ;  resembling  a  metal. 

"  In  his  womb  wiu  hid  metallic  on, 
The  work  of  sulphur."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  «Ti. 

2.  Sounding  as  metal  would  sound  if  struck  ; 
ringing. 

"  A  dUtloct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  cUngoroui,  Ttt 
apparently  muffled  reverberation."—  K.  A.  J'ot  .  /a/I 
of  th*  H  OUM  <y  Uthtr. 

If  Bimetallic:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  Bimetallism.  [METAL,  5.  11  (1).] 

metallic  barometer,  s.  A  form  of 
metal  barometer,  as  contradistinguished  from 
au  instrument  in  which  a  fluid  is  employed. 
Also  known  as  a  holosteric  barometer.  Vidi 
invented  the  diaphragm  form.  [ANEROID.] 
Bourdon  invented  the  bent-tube  form  ;  a 
flattened,  curved,  exhausted  tube,  one  end  of 
which  is  fixed  and  the  other  geared  to  an 
index-pointer  which  traverses  a  graduated 
arc.  Changes  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
affect  the  curvature  of  the  tube,  and  so  move 
the  finger. 

metallic  cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  in 
which  the  charge  is  contained  in  a  metallic 
capsule.  In  contradistinction  to  the  paper  car- 
tridge. 

metallic  cuckoo-shrikes,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  Thn  genus  Campophaga,  consisting 
of  African  cuckoo-shrikes  with  metallic  plum- 
age. 

metallic  elements,  *.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Those  elements  which  possess  cer- 
tain properties  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such 
as  lustre,  malleability,  ductility,  and  conduc- 
tivity for  the  electric  current.  The  most  im- 
portant are  :  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  aluminium,  chro- 
mium, zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin, 
gold,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  copper, 
cadmium,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
[ELEMENTS.] 

metallic  -lust  re,  >.    [LUSTRE.] 

metallic  -oxide,  «.  A  compound  of 
metal  and  oxygen. 

metallic-packing,  ».  Piston-packing, 
consisting  of  a  ring  or  several  rings  of  iron  or 
other  metal  cast  so  as  to  possess  elasticity  in 
themselves,  or  cut  into  segments  and  pressed 
against  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  springs. 

metallic-paper,  «.  Paper  for  memo- 
randum-books, adapted  to  take  an  indelible 
mark  from  a  leaden  or  pewter  pencil.  Hhe 
paper  is  surfaced  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
whiting,  and  size. 

metallic-pencil,  s.  A  pencil  made  with 
a  tip  or  point  of  lead  or  pewter,  and  used  for 
writing  on  metallic  paper. 

metallic-salts,  «.  pi 

Chem,  :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  metal  or  metals  for  one  or  more  of 
the  displaceable  hydrogen  atoms  in  an  acid. 

metallic  tinkling,  s. 

Path.  :  A  sound  as  of  tinkling  metal  heard 


/ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  «rho,  son :  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «e  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <ju  -  lew. 


. 
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by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  especially  if 
guccussion  be  practised  when,  in  the  pneumo- 
thorax,  air  is  mingled,  with  liquid  in  a  cell. 

metallic-tissue  loom,  *.  A  loom  for 
weaving  with  metallic  threads,  as  in  making 
gold  and  silver  lace,  braid,  Ac.,  entirely  of 
metal,  without  any  mixture  of  silk  or  other 
threads.  These  looms  are  also  used  in  making 
tisanes  in  which  the  warp  Is  of  silk  or  thread 
and  the  weft  of  gold  or  silver  wire  or  silk 
thread  covered  with  a  flattened  silver  wire 
which  has  been  gilt. 

metallic  tractors,  5.  pi. 

Hist.  &  Med.  :  Plates  of  metal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Plaintield, 
Connecticut,  possessed  the  power,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  diseased  part,  of  removing  pain, 
and  effecting  a  cure.  Dr.  Perkins  had  an 
agent  in  England,  and  the  success  claimed 
for  the  tractors  led  to  the  investigation,  men- 
tioned in  the  extract. 

"Dr.  Haygarth  of  Bath  (In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
RictianI  Smith  uf  Bristol)  tested  the  value  of  Perkins' 
metattic  tractort  by  substituting  two  pieces  o(  wood, 
I*inte»l  iti  imitation  of  them,  or  even  a  pair  of  ten- 
I'tiniy  nails  disguised  with  •t-nliiik'-wax.  or  a  couple 
uf  slate-pencils;  which  they  found  to  pounces  all  the 
virtues  that  were  claimed  for  the  real  instruments.  '  — 
Carpenter:  Human  Physiot,,  n.  M3.  (Note.) 

»me-tal-U-fac'-ture(  s.  [Lat.  metallum  — 
a  mine,  a  metalj  and  factvra  =  a  making  ; 
facio  =  to  make.]  The  manufacture  of  metals. 


a.  [Lat.  metallifer  = 
producing  metal  :  untdllum  —  a  mine,  a  metal  ; 
Jero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf. 
•out  ;  Fr.  mttaUijere  ;  Ital.  metaUifero  ;  Sp. 
metalifero.]  Producing  metal,  yielding  metals  : 
as,  a  metalliferous  district. 

me  til  -II  -form,  a.  [Lat.  metallum  =  a 
mine,  a  metal,  and  forma  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr. 
mettilli  forme.]  Having  the  form  of  metal  ; 
resembling  metal. 


mea. 

"The  quicksilver  was  by  this  means  'brought  to 
appear  a  very  clow  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not 
interrupted  by  luttrsptned  bubble*  as  before."—  Boyle  : 
Wrk  i.  9. 


interrupted 
Work$,  i.  49. 

met  al  ling,  s.    [Eng.  metal  ;  -ing.} 

1.  The  act  or  system  of  covering  with  metal, 
as  roads. 

2.  The  materials,  as  broken  stones,  &c., 
with  which  roads  are  metalled. 

met'  al  list,  «.    [Fr.  mAdOfefe.] 

1.  An  advocate  of  metallic  money  or  cur- 
rency as  opposed  to  paper  money. 

'_'.  One  who  is  skilled  in  metals,  their  proper- 
ties and  their  uses. 

•met  al  H-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  metalline); 
-a/ion;  Fr.  metallisation.]  The  act  or  process 
of  metallizing  or  forming  into  a  metal. 

•mct'-allize,  v.t.  [Eng.  metal;  -ize;  Fr. 
netaUiser;  Sp.  metalizar.]  To  form  into  a 
metal  ;  to  give  proper  metallic  properties  to. 

xne-tal'-l6  chrome,    *  me  tal'  lo  chro  - 

m&  s.  [Gr.  fiera\\ov  (metallon)  =  a  metal, 
and  xpwfia  (chroma)  =  colour.)  A  colouring 
of  metals  by  means  of  galvanism.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Nobili,  and  consists  in  depositing 
thin  films  of  a  metal  on  metallic  bodies  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery,  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  rings.  As  the  deposited  rings  are 
not  everywhere  of  the  same  thickness,  they  pro- 
duce elevations  and  depressions,  which,  though 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  nevertheless 
cause  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  prismatic 
coJ  ours. 

met-al-loV-ra-phXst,  s.  [Eng.  metalln- 
gi'aph(y);  -ist.]  A  writer  upon  metallography 
or  the  science  of  metals. 

met  al  I6gr  ra-phy,  *.  [Gr.  jwVoAAor 
(nutation)  —  metal,  and  ypd^ot  (graphs)  =  to 
write,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  metallographie.] 

1.  The  science  of  metals  ;  an  account  of 
metals  or  metallic  substances. 

2.  A  process  invented  by  Abate,  in  1851. 
It  consists  in  printing  from  wooden  blocks 
upon  metallic  surfaces,  so  as  to  produce  imi- 
tations of  the  grain  of  the  wood.    A  veneer  of 
wood  is  wetted  with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  impressed  upon 


the  metal  so  .is  to  cause  the  deposition  of  a 
coloured  metallic  oxide.  Or  the  impression  is 
taken  on  calico,  which  is  then  in  a  condition 
to  transfer  it  to  the  metal  under  pressure. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography  in  which 
metallic  plates  are  substituted  for  the  litho- 
graphic stone. 

met'-al-loid,  a.  <fc  *.  [Gr.  fiCToAXo?  (metal- 
Ion)  =  metal,  and  etSos  (tidots)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance; Fr.  metalloide.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  metal ;   like,  relating,  or  pertaining  to 
metalloids. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.(Pl):  Non-metallic  elements.  A  term 
applied  by  Berzelius,  in  1811,  to  distinguish 
the  non-metallic  elementary  substances  from 
the  metals,  in  which  sense  it  has  been  com- 
monly used  to  the  present  time.  The  noii- 
metailic  elements  are :  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  bromine,  Iodine,  fluorine,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  silicon,  hydrogen, 
selenium,  and  tellurium. 

*  met-al-loid'-al,  a.     [Eng.  metalloid;  -al] 

The  same  as  METALLOID,  A.  (q.v.). 

mct-al-lur'-gic,  met  al  lur  gic  al,   a. 

[Eng.  metallurg(y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  metallur- 
gique ;  Ital.  metatlurgico.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  metallurgy  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 

metallurgic-chemistry,  s. 

Chen. :  The  term  embraces  the  application 
of  chemical  principles,  as  distinct  from  me- 
chanical means,  in  the  separation  of  metals 
from  their  ores  and  compounds.  It  includes 
melting  by  reduction,  as  when  hydrocarbons 
are  brought  into  contact  with  metallic  oxides  at 
a  high  temperature ;  melting  by  oxidation  of 
Impurities ;  separation  by  solvents,  as  when 
lead  is  employed  to  recover  silver  and  gold 
from  their  sulphides ;  and  the  precipitation  of 
one  metal  by  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deposition  of  copper  from  its  solution  by 
metallic  iron,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  electricity  in  the  important 
process  of  electro-plating,  &c. 

met'-al-lur-gXst,  *.  [Eng.  metallurgy) ;  -ist ; 
Fr.  metallurgists.]  A  worker  in  metals;  onewho 
purifies,  refines,  and  prepares  metals  for  use. 

met'-al  lur-gy,  s.  [Fr.  melallurgie,  from 
Low  Lat.  *  metallurgia,  from  Gr.  f*eTaAAovpy6s 
(metallourgos)  —  working  in  metals,  mining  ; 
fieroAAovpyc'u  (metallourged)  =  to  work  metals ; 
fxc'roAAoi/  (metallon)  =*  metal,  and  epyov  (ergon) 
=  work;  Ital.  metallurgia;  Sp.  metalurgia.] 
The  art  of  separating  metals  from  their  ores 
or  from  impurities ;  comprehending  the  pro- 
cesses of  smelting,  reducing,  refining,  iauy- 
ing,  parting,  plating,  &c. 

*  mct'-al  -man,  s.    [Eng.  metal,  and  man.]    A 
worker  in  metals,  a  smith. 

*  met-a-l6g'-Ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
logical.]    Beyond  the  province  of  logic. 

met  a-lu  -mln-a,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
alumina.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  soluble  dihy- 
drate  of  alumina,  obtained  by  dialysing  a 
solution  of  acetate  altered  by  heat.  The  so- 
lution is  tasteless,  and  neutral  to  test  paper. 

met-al'-y-sis,  *.    [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  (an)a- 
lysis.] 
Chem. :  D6bereiner*8nameforCatalysia(q.v.). 

met-a-mar-gar'  ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng." margaric.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
margaric  acid. 

metamargaric-acid,  s. 
Chem. :  An  acid  once  supposed  to  be  iso- 
meric  with  margaric  acid,  but  now  known  to 
be  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

met-a-mS-OOn'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
meco'nic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  me- 
conic-acid. 

metameconic-acid.  .    [COMENIOACID.] 

met'-a-mere,  s.  [Gr.  pera.  (meta)  =  with, 
among,  and  p,epoc  (meros)  =  a  part.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  One  of  a  series  of  similar  parts. 

met-a-mer'-Ic,  a.    [METAMERISM.] 

Chem. ;  Referring  to  the  quality  of  meta- 
merism* 


mc-tam'-er-ism,  *.    [Pref.  meta-;  Gr.    * 
(nitron)  =  a  part,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ism.]    [Iso- 
ERISM.] 

met  a-mor'-phlc.a.  [Eug.metamorph(osis); 
-ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  or  causing  meta- 
morphosis ;  transforming;  causing  change  in 
form  or  structure. 

2.  Geol. ;  (See  the  compound). 
metamorphic -limestone,  5. 

Geol. :  Crystalline  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  older  geologists,  Primary  Limestone.  In 
general  it  occurs  in  thin  beds  forming  a 
foliated  schist,  resembling  gneiss  or  mica- 
schist,  and  alternating  with  those  rocks,  in 
which  case  it  often  contains  crystals  of  mica, 
sometimes  with  quartz,  hornblende,  talc, 
chlorite,  garnet,  &c.  At  other  times,  it  is  a 
white,  crystalline,  granular  marble,  capable  of 
being  used  for  sculpture.  It  is  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  Alps,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
hypogene  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Scotland. 

metamorphic  rocks,  metamorphic- 
strata,  5.  pi. 

Geol  :  The  term-— first  proposed  by  Lyell 
in  1833,  and  since  universally  adopted— for 
the  stratified  crystalline  rocks— that  is,  rocks 
which  have  been  presumably  laid  down  ori- 
ginally by  the  action  of  water,  and  then 
transformed  by  fire,  chemical  agency,  pres- 
sure, or  all  combined.  Metamorphic  action 
is  divided  into  local — affecting  only  small 
portions  of  rock,  or  small  areas,  and  regional 
—affecting  rocks  over  considerable  regions. 
The  metamorphic  rocks  constitute  one  of  the 
five  great  classes  of  rocks.  The  chief  are  gneiss, 
eurite,  hornblende  schist,  serpentine,  actino- 
lite  schist,  mica-schist  or  micaceous  schist, 
clay  slate,  argillaceous  schist  or  argillite, 
chlorite  schist,  quartzite  or  quartz  rock,  and 
crystalline  or  metamorphic  limestone.  Besides 
these  which  were  probably  at  first  sedimentary, 
the  other  classes  of  rocks  have  in  places 
undergone  metamorphosis. 

met  a-mor'-phine,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  morphine.] 

Chem. :  An  opium  base  obtained  from  th« 
residue  in  the  preparation  of  opium  tincture. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  stellate  groups 
of  prisms.  It  is  not  bitter ;  dissolves  in  600 
parts  cold  water,  and  in  nine  'parts  boiling 
alcohol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

meVa-mor'-phism, «.  [Eng.  metamorphose); 
-ism'.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  meta- 
morphosing or  changing  the  form  or  structure 
of  anything. 

2.  Geol :  The  changes,  chemical,  mineralo- 
gical,  and  textual,  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  rocks,  called,  in  consequence,  meta- 
morphic.   [METAMORPHIC-ROCKB.] 

mct-a-mor'-phist,«.  [Eng.  metamarphjotti); 
•«.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  certain  sacra- 
mentarians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
affirmed  that  Christ's  natural  body  with  which 
he  ascended  was  wholly  deified,  and  had 
entirely  lost  its  humanity.  (Shipley.) 

*  met-a-mor'-phlze,  v.t.    [Eng.  metamor- 
ph(osisf;   -ize.]    To  transform,  to  change,  to 
metamorphose. 

met-a-mor'-phose,  v.t.  [Fr.  metamorphoser.J 
[METAMORPHOSIS.]  To  transform  ;  to  change 
into  a  different  form  ;  to  change  the  form, 
shape,  or  character  of;  to  transmute. 

"  Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphotti, 
And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus." 
Butler:  Mitceilaneout  Thought*. 

*  met  a  mor'  phose,  s.  [METAMORPHOSE,  v. J 
A  change  of  form  or  character ;  a  metamor- 
phosii,  a  transformation. 

"  What  odious  change. 
What  metntnorphote  strikes  the  dubious  eye  t " 

Thompttm ;  Sickneu,  Hi. 

*  mot-a  mor'-pho-ser.  s.     [Eng.  metmnnr- 
phos(e);  -«*.]    One  who  or  that  which  meta- 
morphoses, changes,  or  transforms. 

met  a-mor'  pho-slc,  a.  [Eng.  metomor- 
phos(e);  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metamor- 
phosis; changing  the  form  or  character; 

transforming. 

met  a  mor'-pho-sls,   5.      [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
(metamorphosis)  =  a  transforma- 


boil,  boj- ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  ain,  as ;  expect,  y  en  op  h  on,  eylst.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;    tion,    §ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  del* 
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tion,  from  nrroMOp^M***  (wetamorphoomai)  = 
to  change,  to  be  tnu.sfurn.eU  :  n-m  (meta)  = 
denoting  change,  and  ftop^>6ot  (morpkoo)  =  to 
form;  pop4»}  (yiorphe)  =  form,  sha^o  ;  Fr. 
metamorphose  ;  It&L  metamorfose  ;  8p.  meta~ 


1  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  change  or  transformation 
In  the  form,  shape,  structure  or  character  of 
anything. 

*'  There  an  fvolmble  machine*  In  eplo  poem*,  when 
the  fpd*  tre  DO  lea*  acton  than  the  lucii  ;  but  th*  les» 
credible  »jrt.  inch  **  metnnwrpkotrt,  are  Ira  more 
*xn."—liroom*;  On  At  adjrtMy. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Bot,;  A  change,  espeeiallyofanabnormal 
Character,  in  an  organ.     It  may  be  progressive 
or  retrogressive.    Calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
iiistils  are  all  transformed  leaves*    This  in- 
teresting discovery—  foreshadowed  by  Jung 
or  J  un  gins  in  1078,  Linnsus  in  1703,  and 
Caspar  Friedrich    Wolff  in    1759—  was   first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Goethe  in  171KK     In 
the  Peony,  Preonia  albijlora,  a  whole  Berlcs 
of  connecting  links  may  be  observed  l*tween 
the  form  of  the  lower  leaves  and  that  of  the 
petals,  the  higher  leaves  and  then,  the  liracts 
being  the  connecting  links.     In  the  White 
Water-lily.  Nymphiea  alba,  a  similar  gradation 
may  be  observed  between  petals  and  stamens. 
ID  the  double-flowered  cherry  the  pistils  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  have  reverted  to  the 
appearance  of  leaves. 

2.  Enfant.  :    A   series   of  transformations 
•which  insects  undergo  In  their  progress  from 
the  egg  to  full  maturity.     JIacleay  divided 
metamorphosis  into  obtect,  fts  in  Lcnidoptera 
and  Tricnoutera  ;  coarctate,  as  in  Uymenop- 
tera  and  Diptera  ;  incomplete,  as  In  Coleop- 
lera  and  Aptera  ;  and  semi-complete,  as  in 
Orthnptera  and  Ilemiptera.     Now  only  two 
divisions  are  generally  recognized—  viz.,  per- 
fect when  the  pupa  is  inactive,  and  imperfect 
when  It  is  the  reverse,    la  the  Lepidoptera 
(Butterflies  and  Moths),  the  metamorphosis  is 
complete.    They  may  stand  as  types  in  this 
respect    of  the    whole  class.     The    animal 
emerges  from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar  with 
Six  legs,  which  will  become  the  future  legs 
of    the   perfect   insect,  and   some   proiegs, 
destined  to  disappear.    Ita  function  In  the 
larval  state  is  to  eat,  which  it  does  with  such 
vigourand  persistency  that  Its  skin,  time  alter 
time,  becomes  too  small  to  contain  its  expand- 
ing body,  and  has  to  be  renewed.    When  the 
caterpillar  Ms  full  grown  it  ceases  to  eat, 
"becomes  quiescent,  and  has  developed  around 
it  a  horny  case,  in  which  it  lies  like  a  corpse 
in  its  coffin.    In  due  time  it  makes  its  way 
cut  of  its  chrysalis  as  a  fully-developed  winged 
animal.     There  are  analogous  changes  more 
or  leas  complete  in  the  other  orders. 

3.  Zool:    Metamorphosis   takes  place  in 
many  other  animals  besides  insects.    Thus  a 
"barnacle  (Lepas)  or  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus) 
is  at  Hrst  a  free  and  swimming  creature,  which 
Ultimately  becomes  sedentary  and  attached  to 
rocks  or  snips*  bottoms.  Metamorphosis  exists 
also  in  Annelids,  in  Molluscs,  in  Medusas,  iic. 
[METAGENESIS.] 

*  met  $  mor-phoV-tic-ol,  a.  [Eng.  meta- 
vwrphvs(e);  t  connective,  and  sun*,  -teat.]  Per- 
taining to  or  produced  by  metamorphosis. 

piet  a  mor-phof  -Ic,  a.   fMETAMOBPHosis.) 

Eittorti.  ;  An  epithet  applied  to  a  system 
originated  by  Swauiiuerdam  for  the  clasiiUca- 
tion  of  insects. 

"Tlie  tnrt'tm-irnJintlc  nyst^ra  divides  ftieectB  Into 
those  tUftt  uuilei-K'i  complete  Mid  i  'tcora  plet*  met*v 
morphoM*,"—  Xnri/c.  Brit,  (ed  fltl.j,  xiii.  u;. 

•net  Am  y-lene,  s.    [Fret  met-,  and  Bng. 


Chem.  :  C^E^o.  A  compmind  polymeric 
with  amylene,  contained  in  the  higher  portion 
of  the  distillate  produced  by  heating  amylic 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid. 

tfct-&n-.gis-mon'-X-t«B,  *.  r>*.  [Or.  ,ur& 
(meta)  =  in  t  ayyctop  (any(jeio>i)~&  vessel,  a 
receptacle,  and  novot  (monoa)  =  alone,  only.] 
ChwrA  Hist.  :  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the 
third  century,  who  maintained  that  the  union 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  In  tlie  Trinity 
was  effected  by  the  Son  entering  into  the 
Father,  as  a  lesser  vessel  may  be  placed  In  a 
greater.  (Blunt.) 

met  Jin-tl-mon  -Xo,  ft.     [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
antimonic.}    Derived  from  antimony. 

mctantimonic  -acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  SbOgHO.     A  white  powder  obtained 


by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  containing  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  on  metallic  antimony. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus. 

net  a  pec  -tato,  *.    [Eng.  metapect^ic);  -aU. 
(Chem.).'] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  metapectic  acid. 

met-Br-pec'-tic,  a.    [Pref.  wfn.,  and  Eng. 
pectic.}    Derived  from  pectic  acid. 

mctapectio-oeid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHuOg  (?).  A'-Me  cellnllqae.  An 
amorphous  mass  obtained  by  boiling  pectic 
acid  with  caustic  alkali.  It  is  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water,  and  destitute  of  rotatory 
power.  The  metapectates,  except  the  basic 
salts,  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

met-%-p£c'-tln,  *.     [Pref.  mtta-t  and  Eng. 
pectin.} 

Chan.  :  An  isomerio  modification  of  pectin 
(q.v.). 


to  carry  over,  to  transfer :  pref.  7/jeio-,  and 
Gr.  <^<fu>  (plterii)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.) 
Sot.  :  Displacement  of  organs. 

meV-a-phor,   *  met-a-phore,  <.     [Fr. 

mcUiphore,  from  Lat.  netaplwra,  from  Gr. 
u*Tatf>opa  (nitiaphora)  =  a  transferring  of  a 
word  from  its  proper  signification  to  another, 
from  /i«roujx'p«  fmc*rr)A«ro)  =  to  transfer,  to 
carry  over:  pcra  (m«(a)3=over,  beyond,  and 
<)>«>«)  (j>ha-i)=tn  bear,  to  carry,  Kp.  &  Itnl. 
««to/yra.] 

£Arf. :  A  flgnre  of  speech  by  which  s  word 
Is  transferred  from  an  object  to  which  1;  pro- 
perly belongs  to  another,  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  comparison  is  implied  though  not 
formally  expressed  ;  a  simile  without  any 
word  implying  comparison  ;  a  short  simile. 
Thus,  "  that  man  is  a  fox,"  is  a  metaphor ;  bnt 
"that  man  Is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  simile.  "He 
bridles  his  temper,"  Is  a  metaphor,  expressing 
that  ft  man  restrains  or  controls  his  temper, 
as  a  bridle  serves  to  restrain  or  control  ft 
horse. 

"  Aualogiw  an  ofttd  In  aid  of  conviction ;  mttapJwn 
at  means  of  llluitxaOwn."— €0(«rU0«:  Aiai  to  Atyfec- 
lion  (1U9).  p.  US, 

mct-a-phor'  ic,  met-a-phor'-io  al,  a. 
[Fr.  Wtaji/ioriyue,  from  Or.  ^enuitopiKoc  (nicta- 
phorikog),  fromprra^opa  (vnetaphom)  =  a  meta- 
phor ;  ItaL  ft  Sp.  metaphorico.]  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  metaphor ;  containing  A 
metaphor ;  not  literal ;  not  to  be  understood 
literally. 

-Th  I.  <1o««  not,  at  tli.very  IMrignt.  »ppwtol»a 
met  i  ^jrtcai  expnMion."  —  Bout*  :  tiormwi,  ToL  V.. 


[Eng.  metaphor- 
ical; -/.y.]  In  a  metaphorical  manner;  in 
metaphors  ;  not  literally. 

"I  make  bold  thus  to  talk  WMttpftorfearrr  for  the 
ripening  of  tlie  wiU  of  .youug  x»»dei»."—  Buni/an;  I'd- 
grim't  l>r<vn*i,  pt.  11. 

*  mct'-a-phor-lst,  a    [Eng.  metaphor;  -frf.J 
One  who  makes  or  uses  metaphors. 

met  a  phos'-phatea,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  mcta-, 
and  Eug.  phosphates.] 

Chem.  :  The  salts  of  met*  phosphoric  acid, 
obtained  by  igniting  the  dihydric  phosphate 
of  a  fixed  base. 

me't-a-phSs-phJSr'-Xc,  «.  fl*ref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  phosphoric.}  Derived  from  phosphoric- 
acid. 

metaphosphorio-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  POsHO.  A  acid  formed  by  dis- 
solving phosphoric  anhydride  in  cold  water. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  iU  solution 
coagulates  albumen. 

*  mot'-a-phrase,  ».    [Gr.  lurd^ixunt  (mtta- 
phrasis)  =  a  pamphrasing,  from  /terd  (mtta)  = 
denoting   change,   and   cfipcuris   (j</inuio>  =  a 
saying,  a  phi~ase.] 

1.  A  literal  or  verbal  translation  ;  a  trans- 
lation from  one  language  into  another,  word 
for  word,  or  phra«e  for  phrase. 

"HI.  mttaiihriH  of  the  Pulrae*  1*  itiU  la  our 
luil<U.*—  Of.  Hall  :  To  Hr.  S.  Burtm 

2.  A  phrase  replying  to  another  ;  a  repartee, 

"  rra  Bomewhut  dull  Btfll  In  the  manly  ait 
Of  phrase  and  metutfhrait." 

B.  B.  arawmtna:  Aurora  Ldgk.  vliL 

*  m8f-9-pbrase,  v.t.    [METAPHRASE,*]   To 
translate  literally  ;  to  render  word  for  word. 


met'-a-phr&ct,  s.  [Gr.  j 
pkratttit)  =x  one  who  translates  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another  ;  Fr.  mitapkraste.]  A  lite- 
ral trans]  'or ;  one  who  translates  from  one 
language  i..u)  another  word  for  word. 

"  Oeorgo  Saodys,  E«q.,  the  tamoui  traveller  iuid  ••> 
-  l  mutaphrati."—  Wood-  fattiOjctmieniM, 


p.  1,288. 

*  met-a-phras'-tio,  •  mot  a-phras  tlo- 

al,  a.  [Eng.  metaphrast ;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Closely 
or  literally  translated  ;  translated  word  for 
word. 

"Maximal  Planadea.  who  has  the  merit  of  bpvlnf 

famillarm-d  to  tii«  oonutryineu  ninny  Latin  clw  ir<  of 

theloweri'tiiptre.ljymrfai  " 

lliit.  Eng.  Poetrit,  ii.  10». 

t  mot  -  a  -  phre'  non.   .«.    [Gr.   mn£4> 
(metaphrenon)  (see  del' ) :  pref.  imU-t  aud  Gr. 
fair  (pkrin)  =  the  midriff.] 

Anat.:  The  parts  behind  the  midrift—  i.f ,(. 
the  back  from  the  neck  to  tlie  loins. 

t  mofc-a  phys'  10,  *  met-a-phys  -ike,  o. 

&  «.  [Lat.  mttaphysiau  =  metaphysical ;  mtta~ 
phyaicn  =  metaphysics,  from  Gr.  ficra  ra 
^vo-tica  (meta  ta  phusilta)  —  after  physics  ;  be- 
cause the  study  of  metaphysics  was  sui'i'ust'il 
fitly  to  follow  that  of  physics  or  natural 
science.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics  ;  ab- 
stract, general ;  existing  only  in  thought,  and 
not  in  reality. 

"  By  any  mttaphyiick  book.1*— Oma :  Comto.  Sacra, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  \iii. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of' 
metaphysics. 

3.  Supernatural,  preternatural. 

B.  As  tutist. :  Metaphysics. 

"  Of  loglke,  of  natural!  phllautla,  of  m*<i|>AW*«."— 
Tl/nitalt:  Worlat,  f.  10*. 

T  The  fonu  metaphysic  as  a  substantivs 
is  growing  in  favour,  especially  among  the 
stuueuts  of  German  philosophy. 

mct-a-ph^s-lo-al,  a.  [Eng.  metaptiysic ; 
-al.]  The  same  as  METAPBYSIC  (q.v.). 

"Language  more   jireciw   aud  lulainoua  than  hai 
crer  OMII  employed  by  any  other  mftaphytical  wriur." 

met-a-phyy-lo-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meta- 
physical;  -Iy.]  In  a  metaphysical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  meta- 
physics. 

"  ThoM  who  dlwoarM  nrtaphi/iicalljt  of  th.  nattirt  • 
of  truth."— AoutA :  Btrmoru,  vol.  viL.  atr.  5. 

mSt  a-phy-af-clan,  s.  [Eng.  metnyltysic; 
-tan.]  One  who  stndies  or  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  metaphysics. 

*  mSt-a-phy-sf-clan-Jujm,  s.    [Eng.  vuta- 
pkysician  ;  -urn.]    The  science  of  metaphysics. 

"Phrenology  and  metaphyticianiim.''—  K.  A.  Pot: 
Jmpo/tlaftmr*t. 

mSt-a-ph^s-J-cd-,  pref.    [METAPHVSIC.] 

me taphysico- theological,  a.  Em- 
bracing metaphysics  aud  theology. 

met-a-ph jr» '-Ics,  m 6 1 -a-phy s  ic,  *  me t- 
a-phys'  Icks,  ».  [MEn-ApHvsic.] 

1.  Htot.  A  Philos. :  A  terra  popularly  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  science  dealing  with  sub- 
jects incapable  of  being  dealt  with  oy  physical 
research.  Broadly  viewed,  the  Aristotelian 
metaphysic  was  the  science  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  being,  the  science  of  the  first  principles 
of  knowing,  aud  the  science  of  God,  as  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  all  things ;  and  these 
three  were  the  foundation  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, which  found  its  highest  expression  in 
Thomas  Aquinas  (circ.  1225-1274).  Meta- 
physics "is  made  by  him  conversant  with 
being  as  such  and  its  modifications.  In  itself 
each  ens  is  res  and  unum ;  in  distinction  from 
others  it  is  aliquid;  as  in  harmony  witli  the 
action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  verum  ; 
and  as  harmonizing  with  the  will,  it  Is  bonvm.' 
The  Roman  metaphysic  of  the  present  day  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  Thomist,  and  is  divided  inM 
General,  or  Ontology,  and  Special,  embracing 
Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  Natural  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  Moral  and  Dogmatic)  Theo 
logy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  metaphysic  Is- 
noteworthy  for  its  rationalistic  tendency. 
Its  ontology  treate  of  the  existent  in  gemral ; 
its  rational  psychology,  of  the  soul  tttstmplt 
non-extended  substance ;  its  cosmology,  of  the 
world  as  a  whole ;  and  its  rational  theology 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
Metaphysic  of  Kant  was  rationalist.  Sum- 
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met  a  thet  ic,  met  a  thet'-ic  al,  a. 
[METATHESIS.]  Pertaining  to  metathesis  ; 
formed  by  metathesis. 

meVa-thor'-ax,  «.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 

Otupaj-  (thorax)  =the  breast.] 

Entom. :  The  hindmost  of  the  three  rings  or 
segments  of  which  the  thorax  of  an  insect  ia 
composed. 

met'-a-tome,  ».     [Gr.  ^«ra  (meta)  =  beyond, 
after,  an'  I  TO^IJ  (twine)  —  a  cutting ;  re^vta  (temno) 
=  to  cut.] 
Art'Ji.:  The  space  between  two  dentils. 

met-a-volf -ino,  s.  [Pref.  meta- ;  Eng.,  &c. 
volta(ite),  and  sufl".  •ine  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  sulphur -yellow  mineral  occurring 
in  aggregates  of  hexagonal  scales  at  Madeni 
Zakli,  Persia.  Dichroic.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'53  ;  compos.:  sulphuric  acid,  46'90; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  21'20  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
2-92  ;  potash,  9'87 ;  soda,  4-65  :  water,  14'58. 
Much  of  the  mineral  called  llisy  belongs  to 
this  species. 

merta'-yer,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  me- 

dietarius,  from  medi etas  =  the  state  of  being 
in  the  middle ;  medius  —  the  middle.] 

A*  As  subst.  :  A  cultivator  who  cultivate* 
the  soil  under  an  engagement  with  his  land- 
lord, not  paying  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  but  a  certain  proportion,  generally 
one-half,  of  the  produce,  the  landlord  furnish- 
ing the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock,  tools,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  the  system 
of  land-cultivation  described  in  A. 

me-t&x'-ite,  *.  [Gr.  ju.<To£a  (metaxa)  =  silk ; 
suff.  -Ue  (Min.);  Ger.  metctxite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  serpentine,  included  by 
Dana  with  the  variety  Picrolite  (q.v.) ;  colour, 
greenish- white,  with  weak  and  silky  lustre. 
Found  at  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony. 

me-taxf- 6-ite,   *.     [Gr.  /WTO&X  (m«taaa)=* 

ailk;  suff.  -oite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  metaxoit.] 

Min. :  A  greenish-blue  to  nearly  white 
variety  of  chonicrite  (q.v.).  Sp.  gr.  2'5S  to 
2'61.  The  oxygen  ratio  for  bases,  silica  and 
water,  is  5  : 6  :  8.  Found  near  Lupikko,  Fin- 
land. Named  metaxoite  from  its  nearness  to 
metaxite. 

met-a-io'-a,  *.  pi.     [METAZOON.] 

met-a-zo'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  metazo(on};  -ic,}  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  Prof,  Huxley's 
division  Metazoa.  [METAZOON.] 

"  What  distinguishes  the  m*t*unir  aggregate  ts  thnt 
its  component  hlastomerem  .  .  .  remain  united  hit  < 
one  morphological  whole." — Huxley :  Anat.  Invert.  Ani- 
mall,  p.  47. 

met  .a-  zo   on,  *.    [Pref.  meto-,  and  Gr.  tfov 

(soon)  =  an  animal.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing, ;  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
division  Metazoa,    [2.] 

"It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  an  adult  mctavxm 
hiving  tliu  structure  of  a  ipouge  embryo. "— Buxlty  : 
JLntU.  Invert.  Anlmalt,  \>,  CS-L 

2.  PL :   According   to    Prof.  Huxley,   the 
second  and   higher   division    of  the   animal 
kingdom,  the  first  and  lower  being  Protozoa. 
[PROTOZOON.]    The  whole  of  the  inetazoa  may 
be  regarded  as  modifications  of  one  actual  or 
ideal  primitive  type,  which  is  a  sac  with  a 
double  cellular  wall,  enclosing  a  central  cavity. 
and  open  at  one  end.     This  is  what  Haeckel 
terms  a  gastiwa.     The    first  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
from  the  impregnated  ovum  is  the  division 
of  the  ovum,  and  the  simplest  form  of  division 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  spheroidal  mass 
of  blastomeres.      The    morula   thus  formed 
generally  acquires  a  central  cavity,  and  be- 
comes a  hollow  vesicle,  the  wall  of  which  i* 
the  blastoderm,  the  cells  of  which  give  rise  to 
the  histological  elements  of  the  adult  body. 
Sexual  reproduction  always  occurs,  and  very 
generally  the  male  element  has  the  form  of 
filiform  spermatozoa.     The    sponges  are  the 
lowest  of  the  Metazoa,  under  which  designa- 
tion the  Vertebrata  are  included,  and  those 
Invertebrata    possessing    a   notochord,    and 
having  the  trunk  divided  into  segments  in 
the  adult  state.    (Huxley :  Anat.  Invert.  Ani~ 
metis.) 

*  mete  (1),  *  meate,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  metan, 
yeiuetan  —  to  measure  ;  eogn.  With  Dut.  meten; 
led.  meta  =  to  tax,  to  value  ;  Bw.  mata  =  to 
measure;  Goth,  mitan;  Ger.  messen;  from 
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marlziug  the  remarks  accompanying  his  notice 
of  the  course  for  1766,  Wallace  says  : 

"Iu  tin  course  oil  MeUphynics  the  exriy  lec-turea 
would  tle»l  with  experiential  Ptyofaotogy,  wlieie, 
avoiding  all  mention  of  a  Boul,  a  reMOiied  account 
wimld  I*  given  of  the  facto  or  ptoeooutua  of  the 
meiiUl  life.  Going  on  next  U>  the  theory  of  living 
bodies  (the  Blol«r/  of  the  jwriodl.  and  thlnllv  to  COB- 
inology  or  the  theory  of  the  matwiaJ  world.  h«  would 
come  in  the  fourth  ulnce  to  Ontology,  which  exjwuuda 
the  general  properties  of  things,  and  includ.-N  r&tloual 
Ptyeh.'logy  (where  tl.e  ide.-*  of  ami)  or  spirit  in  brought 
In), and  would  terminate  with  rational  Theology.'— 
Knot,  p.  i:u. 

Bir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856)  give  the  fol- 
lowing definition  : 

clence  and  Philosophy  are  converBiint  either 
t  Mind  oriibout  Matter.  The  former  of  these  U 
mophy  iiroiK-rly  BO  called.  With  the  latterwehave 
iug  to  do.  except  in  »o  far  as  it  may  enable  us  to 
ir  light  upon  the  former,  for  metaphysics,  in  wliat- 
latituilethe  term  be  taken.  isaBcieiioe,orcomple- 
;  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with  mind." — 
on  Mi-taphytics,  1.  121. 

August*  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  Positivist 
philosophy,  excluded  metaphysics  from  his 
.system,  substituting  for  it  the  teachings  of 
positive  science.  One  of  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject,  Prof.  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews, 
•ays  (Institutes,  pp.  36,  37)  : 

"MeUphytic  is  the  eubetitution  of  true  Idea*— that 
it,  of  necessary  truths  of  reason—  m  the  place  of  the 
oversight*  of  popular  optuiuu  and  the  errors of  psycho- 
logicaTscleuces. 

The  three  divisions  of  his  philosophy— for  he 
prefers  that  term  to  metaphysic— are,  "(l)The 
Epistemology,  or  theory  of  knowledge ;  (2)  the 
'  noiology,  or  theory  of  ignorance,  and  (3)  the 
itology,  or  theory  of  being." 

Supernatural  arts,    (C'ocfcmm.) 

-t&ph'-y-sis,  «.      (Gr.  ftrra  (meta),  de- 
noting change,  and  <f>u<7ts  (phusis)  =  nature  ; 
v«  (phuo)  =  to  grow.]     Change  of  form  or 
cter ;  transfonnation  ;  metamorphosis, 

*  mef  -a  plasm,  ».  [Lat.  mttaplasm'us,  from 
Or.  fieVaTrAao-^ios  (tnetaplasmos),  from  ^era- 
irAdo-ffw  (metaplasso)  =  to  transform,  to  change : 
fiera  (meta).  Denoting  change,  ancl  trXao-crw 
(plasso)  —  to  lorm,  to  mould  ;  Fr.  metapiasine; 
Jtal.  &  Sp.  metaplasmo.} 

Gram. :  The  change  or  transformation  of  a 
word  by  the  addition,  transposition,  or  taking 
away  of  a  letter  or  syllable, 

met  a-po'-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
irovs  (pous),  genit.  7roW«  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  foot  in  the 
Mollusca.  It  is  often  called  the  operculigerous 
lobe,  because  it  develops  the  operculum,  when 
that  structure  is  present. 

mot  a  poph  -^-sis,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  apophysis.} 

Anat.  (PL):  Owen's  name  for  the  uiammil- 
lary  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

met  ap  ter'-y-goid,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  pterygoid  (q.v.)-] 

Ichthy. :  A  modification  of  the  malleus  bone 
i  osseous  Ashes. 

met  ap  to  sis,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng., 
Ac.  ptosis  (q.v.).J 

Med. :  Any  change  in  the  form  or  seat  of  a 
disease. 

met-ar^-a-bln,  *.     [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 

arabin.] 

Chem. :  C^H^Ou.  A  substance  obtained 
by  heating  arabin  to  130"-140°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  out  swells  up  enormously  in  it.  By 
treating  it  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 
or  lime  water,  it  forms  the  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  ordinary  arabin. 

ttct-ar  sen'-ict  a.  IPref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
arsenic.]  Derived  from  arsenic. 

motarsenlc-acid,  a. 

C'Acm. :  AsOgHO.  A  white  nacreous  mass, 
obtained  by  heating  arsenic  acid  to  206°.  It 
can  only  exist  in  the  solid  state.  When  dis- 
solved, it  U  at  once  converted  into  ortharsonic 
acid.  * 

met  a  some,   met  a-so'-ma,    *.      [Pref. 

mcfct-,  and  Gr.  ow^a  (so»ia)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  in  a 
caphafopodona  mollusc.  It  is  enveloped  in 
the  mantle  and  contains  the  viscera. 

met  a  stan'-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
Jtuwttic.J  Derived  from  tin. 

metastannlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. ;   8n0O5H(>10.     An   acid    polymeric 


with  stannic  acid,  prejrnred  by  oxidizing  tin 
with  nitric  acid,  and  dry  iug  the  product  at 
100°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

me-tas'-ta-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  fiera  (meta)  = 
over,  change,  and  erreum  (stasis)  =  a  standing, 
position  ;  V<m)fu  (Aistenu)  =  to  place,  tostand.] 

1.  Med.  :  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease, 
attributed  by  the  Humorists  to  the  transla- 
tion of  morbific  matter  to  a  part  different  from 
that  which   it  had  previously  occupied,  and 
by  the  bolidista  to  the  di.splacemeut  of  the 
irritation. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  change  produced  upon  a  sub- 
stance designed  for  the  nutriment  of  a  plant, 
to  make  its  assimilation  more  easy.    Tims, 
when  the  starch  formed  in  the  leaf  of  a  potato 
has  to  be  transferred  to   the   tubers   as    a 
depot  of  nutritial  material,  it  is  first  changed 
into  a  soluble  substance—  glucose. 

met  a-etat-ic,  a.  [METASTASIS.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  metastasis. 

met  a-ster'-num,  *.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 

<rrepvov  (sternon)  =:  the  chest.] 

Anat.  :  The  sixth  segment  of  the  sternum 
(breast-bone),  generally  remaining  cartilagi- 
nous up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  and  some- 
times partially  so  even  to  an  advanced  age. 
Called  also  the  ensiform  process. 

me-tas'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
(TrofLa  (stomd)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  ;  A  post-oral  plate  or  process  bound- 
ing the  hinder  part  of  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  in  the  various  Crustacea,  as  the  lobster, 
the  species  of  fossil  Eurypterida,  &c. 

met-a-sty'-rol,   *      [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 

styroL]    [METACUIKAJIENE.] 

met-a-sty'-ro  lene,   *.      [Eug.  metaityrol; 

•eiie.}      [METACINKAilKNK.] 

met  a-tar'-sal,  a.  <t  s.  [Mod.  Lat  meta- 
tarsus);  Eng."  adj.  suff.  -at] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta- 
tarsus :  as,  the  metatarsal  artery,  metatarsi  I 
articulations. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

A  nat.  :  Any  bone  of  the  metatarsus  :  as,  the 
third  metatarsaL 

met-a-tar-so-,  pref.  [METATARSUS.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

me  tatarso-  digital,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  metatarsus  and  the  digits.  There  are 
metatarso-digital  articulations  of  the  foot. 

met-a-tar'-aus,  *.  LPref-  w«to-.  and  Lat, 
&c.  tarsus  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  That  part  of  the  foot  situated  be- 
tween the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  corresponds 
to  the  metacarpus,  and  is  composed  of  five 
parallel  bones,  one  to  each  toe.  It  exists  also 
in  the  higher  vertebrates. 

me/t~a-theV-t-9,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  meta-  (here  = 
intermediate),  and  Gr.  ftjpt'a  (th&ria),  pL  of 

0-^piov  (tkerion)  -  a  wild  animal.] 

Zool.  ;  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
and  adopted  by  Prof.  Flower  in  his  article 
"  Mammalia,"  iu  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
(ed.  9th),  for  a  hypothetical  group  of  early 
mammals,  and  their  successors  in  time  (the 
Marsupialia). 

"  We  liavt-  the  mammallnn  type  In  a  higher  stag*  of 
evolution  thaiithnt  prcB"Uted  by  the  Prototheria  aud 
the  J/etatheria."—Proc.  Zool.  Soc..  1880,  p.  W". 

met-a-theV-X-an,  a.  &  s.    [METATBERIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  Huxley's  mammalian  group 
Metatheria  (q.v.). 

"There  Is  no  known  marsupial  which  has  not  far 
more  widely  departed  fn>m  the  MetatAcrian  typa."— 
froe.  2ooL  Soc.,  1580.  p.  £57. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  group 

Metatheria  (q.v.). 


me-tath'-e-sfo,  3.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
(metathesis),  from  ^era  (meta),  denoting  change, 
ami  Oetri?  (thesis)  =  a  placing  ;  ri0i)ju  (tithe-mi) 
=  to  place  ;  Pr.  metathese.} 

1.  Gram.  :   The  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word  :   as,  A.S.  wreps  =  wasp  ;    ascian, 
acsian  =  ask  ;  brid  =  bird,  &e. 

2.  Swrp.  :  An  operation  by  which  a  morbific 
a^unt  is  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
where  it  may  produce  less  disturbance  ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  calculus  in  the  urethra  is 
pushed  back  into  the  bladder. 
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the  same  root  as  Lat.   modux  =  a  measure  ; 
metior  =  to  measure  ;  Gr.  pf&u  (medo)  =  to 
rule  ;  utrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure  ;  Eng.  mode, 
moderate,  Ac.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  measure  ;  to  ascertain  the  measure- 
ment, dim  eusion  s,  or  capacity  of. 

"  His  grace  must  mtte  the  It  yet  of  others, 
Turning  pact  evil*  to  advantages." 

aitakftp.  :  a  Htnry  IV.,  iv.  i. 

2.  To  distribute  by  measure. 

"  For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  met*  withal  It 
•hall  be  measured  to  you  again."—  Ltuc*  vL  88. 

3.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent 
of  ;  to  define  exactly. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  measure  with  the  eye  ;  to 
aim. 

"  Let  the  mark  hare  a  prick  on't,  to  nwf«  at."— 
Mo*«p.  ;  Lot*t  Labour't  Lott,  iv.  1. 

*  mete-rod,  *  meet-rodde,  *.    A  mea- 
suring rod  or  pole. 

"  The  moet-rocUU  that  he  hadde  In  his  hande,  was 
«yxe  cubytes  longe  and  a  Bpanne."—  £t*ki*l  xL  (1551.) 

*  mete  (2),  v.t.    [MEET,  *.] 

*  mete  (3),  *  met-en,  v.t.    [A.&  mrftan.]    To 
dream. 

"  Jlften  a  swevene."  /"ier*  plowman,  pro!  11. 

*  mete  (1),  «-    [MEAT,  «.] 

*  mete-borde,  •.    An  eating  or  dining- 
table. 

mete  (2),  *.  [A.8.  m*f,  nurt;  cogn.  with  I  eel. 
mj6t  ;  O.  II.  Ger.  mez  ;  Qer.  nuu«  —  a  measure  ; 
O.  Fr.  mette  =  a  boundary,  from  Lat.  meta  — 
goal.]  A  measure,  a  boundary,  a  limit  (Gene- 
rally used  In  the  pluraL)  [METE  (1),  i'-  1 

"(They  |  demanded  that  the  frontier  should  be  set 
oat  by  mrt«  and  bounds."—  JfacoMlay;  UitL  £ng.t 
otLxrlU. 

*  mete,  a.    [MEET,  a.] 

*  mete  corn,   «.      [Eng.  mete  OX  *•  ;  all(l 
corn.] 

Feud.  Law:  A  measure  or  portion  of  corn 
given  by  a  lord  to  customary  tenants  as  a 
reward  and  encouragement  for  labour  and 
faithful  service. 

*  mete'-gav-el,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  m«te  =  meat, 
and  gavel  =  a  tribute,  a  tax.]     A  tribute,  tax, 
or  rent  paid  in  food. 

*  mete-lea,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  mete  =  meat  ;  -Ut 
—  -less.]    Without  food. 

"  Thn  dawes  *  tare  nygt  meMn  hit  mute  hem  so. 
That  hit  naite  hou  ou  take,  ne  wat  vor  hunger  do.* 
Robert  o/  tlloucftter.  p.  170. 


*meteles,  *met-els, 

dream.]    A  dream. 


[AS. 


*mete-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  mete  =  meet,  «,  ; 
-ly.]  Fit,  proportionate. 

met  em  pir  ic.  met  em  pir'  I  5Ist,  s. 
[METEMPIBICAL.]  Onewho  believes  in  or  sup- 
ports metempirical  or  transcendental  philo- 
sophy. 

met-em-pir'  Ic-al.  a.     [Gr.  ^rra  (meta)  = 
beyond,  and  ifj.irti.pia.  (empeirta)  =  experience.] 
Metaph.  :  Transcendental,  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience. 

mlt^e'm-ptr'-l'-CaSin,  «.  [Eng.  metempirie  ; 
•  ism.] 

Metaph.  :  A  system  of  philosophy  based  on 
a  priori  reasoning  ;  transcendentalism. 

*  me-  temp'-  sjf-  chose  (or  p  silent),   v.t 
[METEMPSYCHOSIS.]     To  translate  or  transfer 
from  one  body  to  another,  as  the  soul. 

"The  souls  of  usurer*  after  their  death  Lncian  af- 
firms  to  be  mrtcmp*ycho*rd,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asset."  —  Peacham  ;  On  Blazoning. 

me-tcmp  sy-cho'-sla  (or  p  silent),  s.    [Gr. 

jirrejiiJ/uxfaKm  (metempsychosis),  from  ftfTCfi- 
Vrvxow  (mttemptuchoo)  =  to  transfer  the  soul 
from  one  body  to  another:  it*ra  (meta),  de- 
noting change  ;  e>  (em)  for  iv  («i)  =  in,  and 
\tnrxn  (p&uche)  =  the  soul.]  [TRANSMIGRATION.] 

*  me-temp'-sy  end-size  (or  p  silent),  v.t. 

[Eng.  metempsychosis)  ;  -ire.]  To  cause  the 
•oul  to  change  from  one  body  to  another. 

Into    a     fiOg."—  SoWA**  :     The 


Doctor,  ch.  ccxii. 


Biet  emp  to  sis  (or  p  silent),  *.  [Gr.  ftera 
(meta)  =  beyond,  and  €>TTTWO-«  (emptvsis)  =  a 
falling  upon  ;  «p,  (em)  for  iv  (en)  =•  in,  on,  and 
iTTwns  (ptosis)  =  a  falling  ;  iriwrv  (pipto)  =  to 
fall.] 


Chron.  :  The  solar  equation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day 
too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bissextile 
once  in  134  years.  The  opposite  to  this  is  the 
proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
330  years,  and  another  every  2,400  years. 
[PROEMPTOSIS.] 

met  en-9eph  -a-lon,  *.  [Pref,  met-,  and 
Gr.  «y«'£aAoc  (engkephalon)  =»  the  brain.] 

Anat.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Quain  for  the 
after-brain  (the  nachhim  of  German  embryol- 
ogists).  It  contains  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  auditory  nerve, 
Both  the  metencephalon  and  the  epencephalon 
develop  from  the  posterior  primary  vesicle. 
(Anat.  (8th  ed.),  ii.  755.) 

*  mo  t  en  BO  ma  to  sis,  «.  [Gr.  /wra  (meta). 
denoting  change,  and  ivfftaf^a.rm<rif(enadmatdsis) 
=  an  embodying,  from  C/A  (em)  for  iv  (en)  =  in, 
and  <rwpa  (aoma),  genit.  trw^aroc  (somatos)  =  a 
body.]  The  transference  of  the  elements  of 
one  body  into  another  body,  and  their  con- 
version into  its  substance,  as  by  decomposi- 
tion and  assimilation. 


me'-te*-dr,  s.  [Fr.  meUore,  from  Gr.  firr 
(meteSrot)  =  raised  above  the  earth,  soaring  in 
the  afr  ;  perc'wpo?  (meteoron)  =  a  meteor,  from 
fwra  (meta)  =  among  ;  «<j>/>a  fecra)  =  anything 
suspended  ;  aiiput  (ueiro)  =  to  lift  ;  Sp.  me- 
teoro;  Ital.  meteora,} 

1.  Literally:  A  luminous  body  appearing 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  sky,  and  then  dis- 
appearing, exploding  or  descending  to  the 
earth  ;  a  shooting  star.  On  any  clear  night 
an  occasional  meteor  may  be  seen,  but  the 
most  brilliant  displays  are  confined  to  parti- 
cular dates.  A  very  notable  one  is  on  Nov.  13 
or  14.  In  1864,  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale 
College,  predicted  a  display  in  1860,  and 
determined  the  length  of  the  meteoric  cycle, 
the  annual  period,  and  the  probable  orbit 
round  the  sun  of  the  November  stream.  The 
display  which  came  on  Nov.  13,  1866,  was 
splendid.  It  was  seen  all  over  Europe,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere.  About 
eight  thousand  meteors  were  counted  at  Green- 
wich, and  it  is  supposed  that  another  thousand 
may  have  escaped  observation.  They  came 
from  a  radiant  point  149*  12'  of  right  ascension, 
and  23*  1'  of  north  declination,  between  y  and 
«  Leonis,  just  north  of  the  bright  star  Regu- 
lus.  On  an  average,  each  meteor  was  visible 
about  three  seconds,  and  drew  a  cord  of  silver 
radiance  from  twenty  to  forty  degrees  in 
length.  In  Nov.,  1867  and  1868,  considerable 
star  showers  were  seen  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  displays  have  been  seen  in  the  Nov. 
of  the  years  902,  931,  934,  1002,  1101,  1202, 
1366,  1533,  1602,  1698,  1799.  1832,  and  1833. 
That  of  Nov.  12,  1799,  was  one  of  the  finest 
It  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  at 
Cumana,  in  South  America.  Prof.  Adams 
places  the  more  magnificent  displays  at  in- 
tervals of  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years 
apart,  and,  if  his  theory  be  correct,  the  next 
will  be  due  in  1899.  It  is  believed  that  a 
ring  of  meteors  revolves  round  the  sun, 
portions  of  it  very  thickly  studded  with 
them,  while  at  others  they  are  only  sparsely 
scattered.  Every  year  the  earth's  orbit  cuts 
through  the  ring,  though  only  at  intervals  of 
about  thirty-three  years  through  the  i>art 
where  they  are  most  crowded.  The  meteors 
themselves  are  of  iron,  which,  striking  the 
atmosphere  of  the  approaching  earth  with 
planetary  velocity,  ignite  and  go  to  dust. 
Leverrier  considers  that  in  A.D.  127  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  Uranus  brought  them  into 
their  present  orbit.  Ileis  and  Alexander 
Herschel  recognise  about  a  hundred  other 
meteor  systems  ;  hence  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  distinguish  them  by  names.  The 
November  meteors  coming  from  the  constella- 
tion Leo  are  called  Leonids.  The  next  in 
importance  appear  about  August  10,  and  come 
from  the  constellation  Perseus.  They  are 
therefore  named  Perseids.  Of  old  they  were 
called  the  Tears  of  St  Lawrence.  They 
appear  generally  much  earlier  in  the  evening 
than  the  Leonids.  In  1866  Prof.  Alexander 
Herschel,  son  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  studying 
the  August  meteors  with  a  spectroscope, 
found  some  of  them  to  consist  in  large  mea- 
sure of  sodium  vapour,  and  to  be  "nothing 
else  but  soda  flames."  There  are  also  Lyrids, 
Geminids,  Orionlds,  Draconids,  Aquariads, 
Andromedes,  &c.  Prof.  Schiaparelli,  of  Milan, 
has  shown  that  the  orbits  of  particular  comets 
often  wonderfully  coincide  with  those  of  me- 
teoric rings.  A  small  comet,  called  Temple's, 


invisible  to  the  naked  eye  coincides  with  the 
orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  and  a  large 
one,  called  Tuttle's  comet,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  1862  with  that  of  the  Perseids. 

H  Viewing  the  term  meteors  as  a  generic 
word,  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  Luminous  Meteors  range  under  it  what 
may  be  called  the  following  species  : 

1.  Tcletcopic  jfeteort,  only  rendered  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  by  the  aid  of  telescopes. 

2.  fAootlna-ttart.  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  com- 
parable to  the  different  apparent  magnitudes  of  the 
fixed  stars  in  brightness. 

S,  Bolide*  and  Fireballs,  or  very  luminous  meteors, 
comparable  in  brilliancy  to  the  ulaneU  Juuit^r  and 
Veil  us.  and  to  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
sometimes  even  rivalling  the  sun  by  appearing  with 
much  splendour  in  broad  daylight,  the  term  b-tiiitet 
tR'irik-  miiiilly  applied  to  the  smaller,  and  flrebatli  to 
the  larger  kinds. 

4.  Detonating  or  "Artolit'tc"  Mcteon,  fireballs  which 
produce  an  audible  explosion,  like  a  distant  cauu  >».  a 
peal  of  thunder,  or  an  earthquake'*  shock,  by  '.heir 
concussion  with  the  air,  and  which  differ  accordingly 
from  the  last  (as  "forked"  lightning  often  doei  from 
distant  and  "sheet"  lightning)  only  by  the  thunder- 
clap  that  not  unfrequetitly  reverberates  from  fin*  :•«!!• 
of  the  largest  and  brightest  clans ;  or,  finally,  as 

5.  AtonqfoRtand  Ironfall*  (the  latter  very  rare  wear- 
rencee).  or  the  falls  of  meteorites,  either  singly  or  in  a 
shower,  it  may  be  of  many  thousand*  of  fnurmcuts, 
from  a  fireball,  which,  especially  if  seen  In  the  day- 
time,  when  these  occurrences  are  usually  ol«en vd  is 
almost  always  a  large  meUor  of  the  last-named  de- 
scription.    (BrU.  Au"C.  Rtport  (1878),  p.  871.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  transiently  «>r 
momentarily  dazzles,  allures,  or  strikes 'with 
wonder. 

"The  m*w  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far." 

Byron  :  Jfapofoon'i  /'aretPfK. 

meteor -cloud,  meteoric -cloud,  *. 
An  expanse  of  space  thickly  studded  with 
meteors  or  meteoric  particles. 

meteor-current,  «.  The  current  or 
stream  of  meteora  moving  together  in  Uie 
same  orbit. 

meteor-like,  adv.    Like  a  meteor. 

"  Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  metocr-liJce  thou  glidest  by." 

Baron  :  GiaotM\ 

meteor-powder,  s.    [METEOR-STEEL.] 

meteor-ring,  meteoric-ring,  s.    The 

orbit  of  a  system  of  meteors. 

meteor-shower,  meteoric-shower, 

$.  Showers  of  meteors  when  the  earth  in  her 
orbit  intersects  that  of  a  meteoric  ring.  [ME- 
TEOR.] 

meteor-spectroscope,  s.  A  spectre-1 
acope  specially  adapted  for  observing  meteors. 

meteor-steel,  •.  An  alloyed  steel  which 
has  a  wavy  appearance,  resembling  Damascus 
steel.  An  alloy  of  zinc,  80  ;  nickel,  16 ;  silver, 
4  =  100,  U  placed  in  a  black-lead  crucible, 
covered  with  charcoal,  and  melted.  It  U 
rendered  friable  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water, 
is  reduced  to  powder,  called  meteor-powder, 
and  is  added  to  steel  in  a  craoible. 

meteor  streak,  s.  A  streak  of  light 
which  various  meteors  leave  behind  them  for 
a  few  seconds  after  they  have  vanished. 

meteor-stream,  s.    [METEOR-CURRENT.] 

meteor-system,  meteoric  system, 
a.  A  countless  number  of  meteors  moving 
together  in  a  stream  though  each  Is  inde- 
pendently following  out  its  own  elliptic  orbit. 

meteor-track,  s.  The  track  of  a  meteor 
in  the  sky.  It  is  probably  from  an  ascertain- 
able  radiant  point,  or,  at  least,  radiant  region 
(q.v.X 

me-tS-oV-ic,  a,    [Eng.  meteoric;  -ic.} 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  meteor  or  meteors; 
consisting  of  meteors ;   resembling   or  ]>ar- 
taking  of  the  nature  or  properties  of  a  meteor : 
as,  a  meteoric  shower. 

2.  Fig. :  Flashing  or  appearing  bright  and 
illustrious  for  a  brief  time;  transiently  or 
irregularly  brilliant. 

meteoric-astronomy,  «.  The  branch 
of  astronomy  which  treats  of  meteors. 

"  Some  papers  on  Meteoric  Attronomy  '—Brit.  Attoe. 
Rep.  (1871),  p.  27. 

meteoric  date,  meteoric  epoch,  *, 
A  date  or  an  epoch  in  any  year  when  meteors 
may  be  expected.  The  chief  are,  Jan.  1,  2, 
April  19-21,  Aug.  5-12  (and  especially  10th), 
Nov.  12-15,  and  Dec.  11-13.  (Brit.  Assoc- 
Sep.  (1869),  p.  217 ;  (1870X  p-  78.) 

meteoric-iron,  -*.  Iron  coming  to  the 
earth  from  a  meteoric  ring. 

meteoric-paper,  s.    Sheets  or  layers  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore*  wolt  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ea  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  k w. 
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interwoven  confervre,  diatoms,  infusoria,  Ac., 
found  on  the  surface  of  rocks  after  an  inunda- 
tion. They  sometimes  fall  from  the  air,  and 
were  at  one  time  thought  to  Ite  of  meteoric 
origin.  Now  it  is  considered  that  they  have 
been  caught  up  from  the  ground  by  small 
whirlwinds,  and  then  allowed  again  to  fall. 
Akin  to  Natural  Flannel.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

[FLANNEL.] 

neteorlo-shower.s.  [METEOR-SHOWER.] 
oeteorle-stones,    s.    pi.     [AEROLITE, 

TEOHITE.] 

'  me-lS-oV-aO-ai,  a.     [Eng.  meteoric;  -al.] 
The  same  as  METEORIC  (q.v.). 


"  I  see  a  resemblance  of  that  mete 
moorish   places,  that 


rical  light  which 
ems  lire,  but  is 


me  -t6  or-  Is  m,  s.    [Eng.  meteor;  -ism.] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  TYMPANITIS  (q.v.). 

me'-te'-or-lte,  s.  [Eng.  meteor;  -ite  ;  Fr. 
meteorite.]  A  meteoric  stone,  a  compound  of 
earthy  and  metallic  matter  which  has  fallen  to 
the  earth  ;  a  meteorolite.  [METEOR,  H  5.] 

rne'-te'-or-ize,  v.i.  [Gr.  tLtrtupifr  (meteorizo) 
=  to  raise  to  a  height  ;  pertiapK  (meteoros)  — 
raised  in  the  air  ;  Fr.  ee  meteorlser.]  To  take 
tin'  form  of  a  meteor  ;  to  ascend  in  vapour 
like  a  meteor. 

me'-tS-or-i-graph,  ».    [METEOROORAPHY.] 

An  apparatus  for  registering  meteorological 
phenomena.  It  was  invented  by  an  Italian, 
Father  Secchi  of  Rome,  who  obtained  a  prize 
for  it  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
of  1867. 

me-te-6r-6-graph'-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  mcteoro- 
gmpMy)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  me- 
teorography. 

me-te'-or-Sg'-ra-phjr',  >.    [Gr.  fariopov 

(meteorm)  —  a  meteor,  and  yp<i$u  (grapho)  -  to 
write.]  Meteorology;  the  registration  of 
meteorological  phenomena. 

me'-te-or-Sid,  o.  &  «.  [Eng.  meteor,  and  Gr. 
ilSas  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  At  adj.  :   Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  meteor. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  moving  body  in  the  sky  which 
has  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.):  Used  by  Schiaparelli  for  par- 
ticles of  a  nebular  mass  or  cloud  destined 
ultimately  to  become  a  meteoric  ring  revolving 
round  the  sun.  (Brit.  AKOC,  Kep.  (1871),  p.  45.) 


,  s.    [Gr.  p«T<upoc  (meteoros) 
raised  in  the  air,  and  Ai«os  (iit(ios)=  a  stone.] 
The  same  as  METEORITE  (q.v.). 


me  t*-or-6-l»g'-Ic, 

Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  meteorolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical  ;  Fr. 
meteorologique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
atmosphere  and  its  phenomena  ;  pertaining 
to  the  science  of  meteorology  ;  used  in  me- 
teorology :  as,  meteorological  instruments,  me- 
teorological observations,  &c. 

meteorological-tables  or  register, 

t.  A  register  or  account  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  regard  to  temperature,  dryness, 
moisture,  weight,  winds,  &c.,  as  ascertained 
by  various  meteorological  instruments,  such 
as  the  barometer,  thermometer,  anemometer, 
hygrometer,  &c. 

me  te-6r-oT-4-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  meteorolag(y)  ; 
-tit  ;  Fr.  meteorologiste  ;  Sp.  meteorologista.) 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  meteorology. 

"The  meteorologist!  observe,  that  amongst  the  four 
elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunary 
creatures,  there  Is  a  notable  correspondency."—  Bowel  : 
Vocal  Farat. 

me-tS-6r-5l'-6-gy,  ».  [Gr.  p.cTta>poAo-yt'a 
(meteorologia),  from  peTewpop  (mfteoron)  =  a 
meteor,  and  A<ryo«  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a 
treatise;  Fr.  metiorologie  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  me- 
teorologia.] 

Phya.  Science  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
observes,  registers,  classifies,  and  compares 
the  various  and  varying  phenomena  of  our 
atmosphere.  It  remarks,  at  the  same  time, 
the  connection  of  those  phenomena  with 
heavenly  bodies,  and  with  the  solid  and  liquid 
materials  of  the  earth,  iu  reference  to  their 
reciprocal  and  combined  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  different  climates, 
and  with  the  view  of  learning  the  meteoric 


history  of  every   region   of  our   globe,    of 
ultimately  investigating  the  laws  of  atmo- 
spheric change  and  the  plan  of  meteoric  ac- 
tion ;  the  theory,  in  fact,  of  meteorological 
Shenomena,  on  which  depends  essentially  the 
tness  of  the  various  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  for  the  production  of  different  vege- 
table  and   other   substances,    and    for  the 
support  of  animal  life. 

"  In  smulry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural 
meteorology,  or  innate  presentation  both  of  wind  and 
weather.  —Brotpne :  Vulgar  Srroun,  bk.  iii.,  cb,  x. 

*  me'-te-6r-i-man-$y,  ».     [Or.  nrriupov 
(meteoron)  =  a  meteor,  and  fiavrfia  (menteia)  = 
prophecy,    divination.]      Divination   among 
the  Romans  by  meteoric  phenomena,  as  by 
thunder  and  lightning. 

me-te-or-Sm'-e'-ter,  ».  [Eng.  meteor ;  o 
connect.,  and  meter.] 

Teleg. :  An  apparatus  for  receiving,  at  a 
local  station,  transmitting  to  a  central  station, 
by  telegraph-wires,  and  there  recording  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  condition 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  amount 
of  rainfall. 

me-tjj-oV-d-scope,  «•  [Gr.  /i«re'»>po«  (meteo- 
ros) —  raised  in  the  air,  and  <neoirt'ii>  (skoped)  = 
to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  used  for 
taking  angles,  and  making  measurements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

"  With  astrolabe  and  metforoecope." 

Allinmaair.  II  i. 

me-tS-or-Ss'-ci-py.*.  [Eng.  meteoroscop(e) ; 
-H-]  The  taking  of  observations  with  the 
meteoroscope  (q.v.). 

*  mS-te' - or-OUS,  a,     [Eng.  meteor;  -ma.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor ;  reseirbling  a 
meteor. 

"  The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorout,  as  evening  mist." 

Hilton:  P.  L..  TlL  •». 

metf-er(l),  *  meet-or, ».  [Bug.  mete  (1)  v., 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  metes  or  mea- 
sures ;  a  measurer ;  a  measuring  instrument 
or  apparatus.  When  used  simply,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  a  gas-meter  (q.v.),  but  it  generally 
occurs  in  composition  :  as  land-meter,  coal- 
meter,  water-7j«ter. 

"But  the  auhuwor,  the  weigher,  the  meeter  of 
grants,  will  not  suffer  us  to  acquiesce  In  the  judgment 
of  the  prince."—  Burks :  letter  to  a  JfoKe  Lord. 

*  met'-er  (2),  ».    [METRE  (1).] 

*  met'-er-age  (age  as  Ig), «.  [Eng.  meter  (i); 
-age.} 

1.  The  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  measurement  itself. 

3.  The  price  paid  for  measurement. 

met'-er:er,  «.  [Eng.  meter  (2);  -er.]  One 
who  writes  in  metre  ;  a  poet. 

mete   stick,  >.    [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  sficfe.] 
Navt. :  A  stick  fixed  on  a  board  at  right 
angles,  to  measure  the  height  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  and  to  level  the  ballast. 

*  mete'-wand,  *  met   wand,  i.     [Eng. 
mete  (l),  v.,  and  wand.)     A  measuring  rod, 
staff,  or  pole. 

"  Now  the  same  Is  called  a  raid,  or  a  metwmd.  Ac." 
—Stem;  hairy  I.  (an.  110S). 

*  mete'-yard,  s.    [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  yard.] 

A  yard,  staff,  or  rod  used  for  measuring. 

"  Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  meteyard,  and 
•pare  not  me."— Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  8. 

me'th-a-cryT-Io,  a.  [Eng.  methyl),  and 
acrylic']  Derived  from  or  contained  in  acrylic- 
acid. 

niethacrylic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H6O2.  An  acid  isomeric  with  cro- 
tonic  acid,  obtained  in  the  form  of  ite  ethylic 
salt  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on 
the  ethylic  salt  of  hydroxy-isobutyric  acid. 
The  free  acid  is  a  colourless  oil,  solid  at  0°, 
having  an  odour  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  Its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

meth'-al,  ».     [Eng.  meth(yl  ether),  and  oi(co- 

hol).~l    "[MYRISTIC  ALCOHOL.) 

meth'-ane,  s.    [Eng.  methyl);  -one.']   [MARSH- 

OAS.J 

me  thcg  lin,  ».    [Wei.  meddyglyn  =  mead ; 
lit.  =  mead-liquor,  from  mead  =  mead,  and  llyn 
=  liquor.]    The  same  as  MEAD  (q.v.). 
"  O'er  our  parch 'd  tongue  the  rich  metheglin  glides." 
Guy  :  To  a  Lady,  Ep.  L 


moth  one,  s.    [Eng.  meth(yt);  -mt.\ 

I'ktm. :  CHj.  Methylene,  a  diatomic  radical 
unknown  in  the  free  state.  It  forms  ethers 
analogous  to  ethylene,  but  the  series  1>  much 
less  complete.  (See  compounds.) 

mcthenc  dlacetate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH2:(O-C2H«O)2.  It  is  prepared  by 
acting  on  methene  diiodide  with  argentic 
acetate  and  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  170". 

methene  dibromide,  >. 

Chem. :  CH2Br2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  iodide  of  methyl.  It  forms  ft 
heavy  liquid,  which  boils  at  80°.  It  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  2-004. 

mothenc  dlchloridc,  3. 

Chem.:  CH2C12.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  methylic  chloride,  CH3C1  +  C12  = 
CH2C12  +  HC1.  It  is  a  colourless  and  volatile 
liquid  of  a  sweet  and  penetrating  odour.  It 
boils  at  Sl°,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

methene  diiodide,  s. 

Chem. :  CHaI2.  Prepared  by  heating  iodoform, 
for  several  hours  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  ft 
colourless  sweet-smelling  oil,  which  boils  at 
182°,  and  crystallizes  in  the  cold  in  brilliant 
leaves,  which  melt  at  6°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3*345. 

mcthene  -dimethylate,  --. 

Chem. :  CH^OCHsfc.  Methylal.  Formal.  A 
product  obtained  by  heating  methylic  alcohol 
with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  42", 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  -855.  It  dissolves  in 
three  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
ether  and  alcohol. 

methene  diphenyL,  «. 

Chem. :  CH«    "    '.    It  is  obtained  by  the 

< — C6He 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  benzolic  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  26" 
and  boil  at  261*.  It  has  the  smell  of  oranges. 

methene  dlsulphonlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. ;  CH..(SOSOH)2.  Methionic  acid.  It 
is  readily  obtained  by  heating  acetamide  with 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  iu 
long  deliquescent  needles. 

mothene  oxide,  s.  [FORMALDEHYDE, 
METHYL-ALDEHYDE.] 

meth'ide,  s.  [Eng.  mcth(yl) ; -ide.)  (Seethe 
compound.) 

methlde  alumlnic.  . . 

Chem.:  AK'SH9  =  A1((JHS)?.  A  compound 
obtained  by  heating  mercuric  methide  with 
aluminium  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  which  congeals  at  0°  and  boils 
at  130*.  It  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  explosive 
violence. 

methlde-boiic,  >.    [METHYLIC-BORIDE.] 

me  thinks,  imp.  v.  [A.S.  me  thyncalh,  from 
me,  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  /,  and  thyn- 
can  (impers.  v.)  to  seem.]  [THINK.]  It  seems 
to  me ;  it  appears  to  me ;  I  think,  meseems. 
(Only  used  in  poetry  or  elevated  writing.) 

"Verily,  mahinkt 
Wisdom  Is  ofttiinea  nearer  when  we  stoop." 

Wardtwarth  :  JExcurrion,  bk.  111. 

meth  I- on  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  me(thyl);  Or.  eVor 
(theion)  =  sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

methlonlo-aold,  s.      [METHENE-DISDL- 

PHONIC-ACID.] 

meth  -6d, ».  [Fr.  methode,  from  Lat.  methoilui, 
methodos,  from  Gr.  ^n  9oSos  (methodos),  from  ii.fi- 
(meth),  for  ju«ra  (meta)  =  after,  and  666s  (hwtoa) 
=  a  way.  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked  this 
among  the  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  way,  mode,  or  course  by  which  an  aim 
or  object  is  or  may  be  attained  ;  ^  mode  or 
manner  of  procedure ;  characteristic  manner 
or  mode  of  procedure. 

"  Let  such  persona  .  .  .  not  quarrel  with  the  (treat 
physician  of  souls  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and 
gentle  methods."— South  :  Sermont,  vol.  lx.,  aer.  1. 

2.  Systematic  or  orderly  procedure ;  sys- 
tem ;   a  manner  of  action  based  on  rules ; 
order  and  regularity  of  procedure. 

"  Where  tbishabitof  method  is  present  ami  effective, 
things  the  most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place, 
and  outward  circumstance  are  brought  Into  mental 
contiguity  and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the 
less  expected."— Coleridge:  UcOmd,  eec.  ii. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1. 
-ttian,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -jlon  =  shun,    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shits.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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methodical— methyl 


IL  TecfinicaUy: 

1.  Logic  :   A  logical  or  scientific  arran^e- 
nit-nt  or  mode  of  procedure  ;  the  art  of  dis- 
posing or  arranging  well  a  serit-'S  of  thoughts 
either  for  the  elucidation  or  discovery  of  truth, 
cr  for  the  proof  of  a  truth  already  known. 

"Xtthod.  which  ii  usually  described  M  tb*  fourth 
iwut  tit  Logic,  U  rather  a  i-uuiplele  i>nu:tic*l  Lvgii1.  .  .  . 
JW*Ao4  Li  mUiur  a  power  ur  spirit  uf  the  Intel  It  i  t, 
MTTMUKfalJ  that  ittlma,  tttiui  it*  tangible  iiroduct, 
Heiico  wa  put  in  the  ]ftuatat  rul««  for  M?Uwd  M«  i  :u  i 
of  i.'i-ic.  an  Applied  Logic,  which  shows  under  wlmt 
condition!  la  tiie  Mveral  rwttknw  of  luijulrytbe  three 
act*  uf  thought  may  l>e  safely  jjerf  oruied,  find  how  i*ir 
rules  can  avail  to  direct  the  tmuil  in  the  use  of  tlieui 
to  }Tofltable  or  beautiful  result*."  —  TAomtun;  Lauu  <tf 
Jtwuykt  |Iii  trod.).  I  4i. 

2.  Nat.  Science  :  A  principle  or  system  of 
classification.     Used  specially  in  connection 
with  the  two  systems  of  botanical  clnssiiira- 
tions—  the  Artificial,  or  Lin  mean  Method,  and 
tin1  Natural  Method  of  Classification. 

me  thod  ic-al,    *  me  -thod'  ic,   a.     [Fr. 

insAhodUiue,  from  methode  =  method.] 

1,  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  method  ; 
proceeding  or   based    on    a  systematic   and 
orderly  disposition  and  arrangement;  syste- 
matic, orderly. 

"A  man  f>f  methodical  Industry  ftnd  honounbl* 
punuita.'—  Co*«r*(4{r«:  Jfvttod,  f  2. 

2.  Acting  on  method  or  a  systematic  mode 
of  procedure. 

"  CbiirlM  Keatle  wiu  not  methodic  in  the  .linpo 
Of  hi«  i»pers.  "—  PaU  Mall  Qatttte.  June  30,  ISM. 


tf,  adv.  [Eng.  methodical; 
•ly.}  In  a  methodical  manner;  according  to 
method  ;  systematically. 

"  Let  it  be  taught  them  systematically  and  nutkxii- 
•aKy."—  Pvrtnu  ;  Vermont,  vol.  i.,  «or.  y. 

*nc  thod  ics,  3.    [METHODIC.]  The  science 

of  method. 

Moth  -6d  Ism,  s.    [Eng.  method;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Eceles.  :  One  of  the  leading 
religious  systems  of  English-speaking  races. 
A  religious  society  existed  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1727,  among  the  members  of  which  were 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  White- 
Held,  young  men  studying  for  orders.  They 
and  their  associates  were  half  -derisively  called 
the  "  Godly,"  or  the  '*  Sat-ramentarian  Club  " 
(because  they  went  through  a  mocking  crowd 
to  communicate  at  St.  Mary's),  and,  finally, 
Methodists,  from  the  methodical  way  in  which 
they  informed  their  religious  duties.  John 
Wesley,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  was  Iwrn  at  Epworth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, June  17,  1703.  On  Oct.  14,  1735,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  Bailed  for  Georgia  as 
agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  but  their  mission  was  a  failure. 
In  1736  Charles,  and  in  1738  John,  returned  to 
England.  His  friend  George  Whiteneld  had 
already  on  February  17,  17-p,  commenced 
open-air  preaching  near  Bristol.  Wesley 
followed  at  the  same  place;  but,  unlike 
Whiteneld,  organized  his  converts  into  so- 
cieties, the  first  being  formed  in  that  year. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  Bristol 
in  1740;  the  Foundry  iu  Moorlields,  London, 
hired  for  a  term  of  years,  was  lilted  up 
as  a  preaching-house.  In  Wesley's  absence, 
his  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Maxlleld,  presumed 
to  preach  iu  the  Foundry.  Wesley  hastened 
to  London  to  silence  him,  but,  by  his  mother's 
advice,  he  was  persuaded  to  listen  before  he 
acted,  was  convinced  that  she  was  right,  for- 
bore to  interfere,  and  consented  to  the  rise 
of  an  order  of  lay  preachers.  In  1741,  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  ceased  to  act  together,  their 
views  on  the  decrees  of  God  differing,  Wesley 
being  Arminian  and  Whiteneld  Calvinlstic. 
Though  Whiteneld  had  not  the  organizing 
gift  of  Wesley,  his  preaching  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  two  denominations—  Calvinistic  Metho- 
«  lists  (q.v.)and  Laxly  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 
(HUNTINGDON.]  He  died  in  America  on  Sept. 
17,  1770.  In  1744  the  first  conference  was 
held  ;  it  was  attended  by  six  persons,  all 
clergymen.  At  the  conference  held  at  Leeds 
In  1755,  the  separation  between  itinerant  and 
local  preachers  was  made  broader  :  the  furmer 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  contrfbutions-of 
the  societies  ;  the  latter  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  ordinary  callings,  preaching 
during  hours  of  leisure.  By  1767  there  were 
thirty-two  of  the  former  and  some  hundreds  of 
the  latter  ;  In  1791  the  former  numbered  312. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  had  rendered  the  Me- 
thodists,  and  the  English  Churches  generally, 
great  service  by  bis  hymns,  died  in  1788, 
and  John,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight. 
on  March  2,  179L 
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Iii  17t>4  John  Wesley  bad  executed  a  deed 
poll  In  Chancery,  which,  rescmug  his  ri-hts 
ami  tbose  of  his  brother,  provided  that  on  his 
death  his  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  per- 
manent body  of  ouo  hundred  ministers,  meet- 
ing at  the  conference,  aud  called  the  Legal 
Hundred.  They  still  constitute  the  supreme 

;i>verning  body  of  the  Wesleyau  MiahoUisU. 

"hen  it  meets,  it  fills  up  by  co-optation  all 
vacancies  which  may  have  arisen  during  the 
year.  John  Wesley  strongly  felt  that  a  mini.strr 
should  not  administer  the  sacraments  unless 
he  \vere  duly  ordained.  In  the  absence  of  a 
bishop,  he  would  sanction  ordination  by  pres- 
byters, and  had  himself,  in  1784,  ordained  two 
ministers  for  America.  With  all  his  influence, 
he  found  it  tluilcult  to  repress  the  desire  of 
the  preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  an  1795  the  liberty  was  conceded  wheie- 
ever  a  congregation  sought  it  for  their  ^pastor. 
In  l.'.»7  a  schism  took  place,  originating  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  (q.v.).  (NEW,  J.) 
In  1810  arose  the  Primitive  Methodists  (q.v.); 
in  1815,  the  Bible  Christians  (q.v.) ;  in  1828,  the 
Protestant  Methodists ;  in  liW4,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association ;  in  184'J,  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Association  (q.v.),  the  last  three  now 
combined  together  and  called  the  United  Me- 
thodist Free  Churches.  The  annual  confer- 
ence, during  the  consideration  of  spiritual 
questions,  is  composed  of  ministers  only. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States, 
organized  under  Episcopal  government,  is  a 
powerful  body.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  it  numbered  43  preachers  and 
13,740  members.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  5,000,000,  with  more  than  25,000  minis- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
branches  there  are  several  small  bodies  of 
Methodists,  named  the  United  Brethren,  the 
American  Wesleyan,  the  Independent,  the 
Primitive  Methodist*,  &c. 

meth  6-dJ«t,  ..  A  a.    [Eng.  method ;  -irf.) 
A.  A*  substantive: 

*  X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Those  philosophers  who  adopted  a  certain 
methodical  manner  iu  their  speculations. 

"The  ft  neat  mtth*l4ttt,  according  to  Aristotle's 
golden  rul*  ot  nrtiiiciiil  bounds,  condemn  geometrical 
precepts  in  arithmetic  or  arithmetical  precept*  iu. 
geometry  *•  Irregular  and  abusive." — (J.  ll^n-ey  : 
PUrct'i  But*r*rofffitutn,  p.  117. 

2.  One  who  practises  self-examination. 

"AH  of  a*  who  hare  tome  or  other  tender  part*  of 
our  souls,  which  we  cannot  endure  should  be  vugently 
tuuchetl ;  every  man  must  be  hU  own  methoditt  to  find 
them  vutS-Jaektun  :  Juttt/yinff  faith,  bk.  if.,  eh.  v. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  who 
practised  by  theory  or  method. 

"  TbeinUon  and  his  old  Met  of  m*f\t>disti  resolved 
that  the  l.ixuni  and  strictnm  .  .  .  were  the  [irUicipK-* 
and  originals  of  nil  tliseaMtiu  the  world." — Eummund: 
Wurin,  vol.  IT.,  p.  »77. 

IL  Church  Hist.  A  Ecclet.  : 

*  1.  The   name   given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  certain  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
versialists, mostly  French,  who,  in  conduct- 
ing disputes  with  Protestants,  required  from 
them  express  scripture  for  every  attestation 
they  made,  refusing  to  allow  them  to  estab- 
lish any  position  by  argumentation,  inference, 
or  necessary  consequence.    Among  them  were 
Francis  Veron,  a  Jesuit,    Bishop    Barthnld 
Nihusius,  and  his  brother  Wahlenburg.  (Mo- 
sheim :  Church  Hi»U,  cent.  xvii..  sec.  ii..  pt. 
i.  §  15.) 

2.  A  follower  of  Wesley  or  Whiteneld,  or 
one  who  adhere*  to  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
church  government  called  Methodism  (q.v.). 

B.   As  adj. :  The   same  as  METHODISTIC 

(q.v.). 

"  Some  of  the  elder  one*  who  belonged  to  the  m?th - 
dirt  church."— Mn.8towt:  Uncl*  Tom  t  Cabin,  ch.  mi. 

meth-o-dfet'-fc,  meth  6-dlst  ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  methodiat ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to 
method  or  the  Methodists ;  resembling  the 
Methodists;  following  the  strictness  of  the 
Methodists.  (Frequently  used  iu  contempt 
or  irony.) 

"In  connection  with  the  Mtthodtotte  reviraf— 
Itaac  Taylor :  Wettcy  A  J/et*odim,  p.  106. 

meth  6  dlst'-Ic-al-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  metho- 
distuxU ;  -ly.]  In  a  methodistical  manner. 

me  thod-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  methodise); 
-atfm.J  The  act  or  process  of  methodizing ; 
the  state  of  being  reduced  to  method. 

meth'-od-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  method  ;  -iV.] 
A*  Tnm». :  To  reduce  to  method ;  to  ar- 
range or  dispose  in  order ;  to  arrange  syste- 
matically.   (Pope  ;  Essay  on  Criticism,  89.) 
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B.  hU runs. :  To  act  systematically  or  ac-i  I 
cording  to  method;  to  follow  a  system  01 
method. 

"The    Mind    .    .    .    U   disposed  to   generally  wid.l 
mttfadite  to  excess."—  Coleridge:  Jittkwi.  i  L 

meth'  6d  in-er,  s.     [Eng.  methodise);  -«r.j 
One  who  methodizes. 

'meth-6d-6l'-6-gy,  s.     [Gr. 
(inftk>.>dos)  —  a  method,  aud  Aoyos  (A 
<li', course,  a  treatise.]     A  discourse   emieern- 
iug  method  ;  the  science  of  method  or  classifi- 
cation. 

me  thon   i  ca,  s.    [Latinised  from  the  native 
Malabar  nanje.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacece,  tribe  Tulipee, 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Wight,  of  Melantimcae. 
It  is  a  synonym  of  Glnriusa,  anil  Meihrmiea 
superba  is  better  known  as  (iloriosa  wjerta. 
It  is  a  climbing  plant  from  India,  cultivated 
In  greenhouses,  as  are  M.  grandiflora  and  Jf. 
vireacetu. 

me   thought'  (ought   as   at),  pret.  i^| 
[Mr:i  IIINKS.]    It  seemed  to  me;  it 
to  me ;  I  thought. 

"And  one,  the  pensive  Hsnnmduke, 
MetKovght.  WM  yielding  lnwanlly." 
Wurdm-vrth  ;   White  AM  o/  // 

meth  6x  ^  a-56t  Jc.   a.      [Eng. 

oxy(gen),  and  acetic.]    Derived  from  or 
taining  methyl  and  oxygen. 


mcthoxyacetic  acid,  *. 

r-CH30 
Chtm. :  CH2  .     Methyl  glycollic  actd. 

i — COOH 

A  colourless  liquid  prepared  by  decomposing 
a  chlor-acetate  with  sodic  metfiylate.  Ithu 
a  sp.  gr.  of  rib,  and  boils  at  lttS°. 

mcth-iil'-mene,  s.    [Eng.  methfyl);  vlm(in\ 
and  sutf.  -enc.] 

Chen. :  C5H8.  A  substance  obtained,  to- 
gether  with  methulmic  aciU,  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  methylic  alculiol  on  chloroform. 
It  is  a  brown  uiicrystallizalile  brwh  ,  rt-si-inMing 
one  of  the  ulmic  compounds,  and  is  only  known 
in  combination. 

mcth  Ul'-mic,   a.     [Eng.   metkvlm(cnt) ;  -it.} 
Derived  from  or  contained  In  mcthulmeue.  • 

methulmic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsIIgOj.    A  dark-yellow  nncrystalll- 
zable  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soIubT 
in  ether.    By  the  action  of  bromine  it  is  coi 
verted  into  a  black  semi-fluid,  dibromometha 
mic  acid,  C6UoBr2O^. 

meth'  jrl,  »,     [Gr.  pi&v  (mtthu)  a=  wine,  i 
iiAi)  (hub)  —  wood.] 

Chem. :  CI13.    The  radical  of  methylic  al< 
hoi,    known   in    combination    as   dinr^11 

j3  j-t  a  compound  formed  by  heating  i 
methyl  and  methyl  iodide  In  sealed  tubes  i 
150*. 

methyl-aldehyde,  s.  [FORMAL 
METHENE-OXIDE.] 

methyl-alizarine,  r 

Chen: 


CH%.    It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nhi 
acid  on  methyl  anthracene,  and  after-ti 
ment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potash, 
crystallizes  in  red  needles,  which  sublime  i 
250'. 

methyl-aniline,  s. 

Chan.:  N(C»Hs)CH3H.       Methyl-pheny1 
mine.    Obtained  oy  the  action  of  aniline 
iodide  of  methyl,  and  after-treatment     J 
potash.    It  boils  at  192*. 

Jtethyl-anlUnc  green :  [METHYL-OHEENJ, 

methyl -anthracene,  s. 

i OHx. 

Chem. :  C^Hu  =  CgMCII>  C6H3(CH,). 

It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  ditolyl 
methane  through  red-hot  tubes  tilled  with 
pumice.  It  forms  yellow  or  colourless  leafy 
crystals  meltingabout  200°,  and  is  only  soluble 
in  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
benzoL 

methyl  anthraquinone,  s. 

•fr\. 
Chem. :  CisH^O.,  =  CeHj.^.CsHa'CHa     A 

crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sou ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ee  -  o  ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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of    methyl   anthracene.      It   crystallize**    In 
dies  and  plates  which  melt  at  1«2°-163'. 

tthyl-caproyl,  s.    [METHYL-HEXYL.] 
,1  glycollic-actd, ».    [ME-rnoxy- 

IC   A^lD.J 

.green,  - . 

thyl-aniline  green.     A  green  dye,  obtained  by 
heating  Paris  violet  with  methyl-chloride.     It 
orally  used  in  combination  with   zinc 
chloride,  in  which  state  it  is  very  soluble. 

methyl  guanidine,  i.     [METHYL-URA- 

MINE.] 

methyl  hexyl,  3. 

Chem. :  C7H]6-=CHrj-C6Hi3.  Methyl-caproyl. 
An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
ft  mixture  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of 
potassium.  Its  vapour  density  is  3*426. 

methyl -hydride,  a.    [MARSH-OAS.] 
methyl  hyilrobromic  ether,  s. 

Chem. :  [METHYLIC-BROMIDE]. 

methyl  hydrochloric-ether,  >. 

Chem. :  [METHYLIC-CHLORIDE], 

methyl -nitrophenidine,  ».    [NITRA- 

JIISIDINE.] 

methyl  -  phenylamine,  >.    [METH YL- 

4NI1.INE.] 

methyl  phosphine,  s. 

Chem. :  P~C^3.    One  of  the  primary  phos- 

phines  prepared  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  iodide,  zinc 
oxide,  and  methylic  iodide,  and  afterwards 
decomposing  the  resulting  compound  with 
water.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  at  -20°,  or 
umler  a  pressure  of  '2\  atmospheres,  condenses 
tn  a  mobile  liquid.  It  possesses  a  fearful 
odour,  and  exposed  to  the  air  often  in- 
flames spontaneously.  Dimethyl  phosphiue, 

P"^1',,3-'-'"  boils  at  +  25°,  and  the  tri-methyl 
—    11 

phosphine,  PCCH^.at  +  40°.  Both  compounds 
lake  tire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

methyl  pyrocatechln,  s.    [QUATACOL.] 
methyl  succinic  acid,  a.     [PYROTAR- 

TARIC-ACID.] 

methyl  uraminc,  .-. 

Cfc«ro.  :  C~^NH(''H)3.      Methyl-guanidine. 

It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  eyanamide  with 
the  hydroehloride  of  methylamine.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
deliquescent  mass,  having  an  ammoniacal 
taste. 

meth  -y-lal,  s.    [Eng.  methyl,  and  alcohol).'] 
[METHENE-DIMETHYLATE.] 

meth  yl   a  mine,    «.       [Eng.    methyl,  and 


Chemistry  : 
1.  N  |    H". 


Monomethylamine.    A  com- 


pound in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  methyl.  It  can  by 
prepared  by  boiling  methyl  isocyanate  with 
potussic  hydrate.  It  is  a  colourless  gas, 
which  becomes  liquid  a  few  degrees  below  0°, 
and  lias  somewhat  the  odour  of  putrid  fish. 
It  burns  readily  with  a  yellow  name,  and  is 
more  soluble  tn  water  than  any  other  gas.  It 
liehaves  with  metallic  salts  like  ammonia. 
Dimethylamine  (NH(CHs)2,  metameric  with 
ethylamine,  boils  at  8°.  Trimethylamine 


occurs    ready   formed    in    herring 
pickle,   from  which  it  can  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  potash.    It  dissolves  in  water, 
boils  at  93',  and  smells  of  herrings. 
2.  (PI.):  [MI-THYLAMMONIUMS]. 

moth  yl  am  mo  -nl-um,  s.    [Eng.  methyl, 
and  ammonium.] 

Chem.  (PI.)  :  Methylamines.  Organic  bases 
formed  on  the  type  NHjby  partial  or  total 
substitution  of  methyl  (CHj)  for  H.  Tetra- 
reethylammonium  N(CH3)4.  The  iodide  of 
this  base  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide 
of  methyl  on  trimethylamine.  It  is  crys- 
talline. 

meth  -y-late,  v.t.     [Eng.  methyl;  -ate.]    To 
make  methylated  spirit. 


meth'  y  lat-ed,  pa.  par.  ora.    [METHYLATE.] 
methylated-spirit,  & 

Chem..  :  A  commercial  product  sold  free  of 
excise  duty,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
one  volume  of  crude  wood-spirit,  of  sp.  gr. 
'855,  and  nine  volumes  of  spirits  of  wine, 
the  hitter  being  thus  rendered  so  nauseous 
as  to  be  untit  for  use  as  a  beveniye.  It  is 
used  largely  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for 
resins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

meth  y  la  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  methylaffe);  -tim.] 
The  act  of  methyjuting. 

meth'-y-la-tdr,  s.     [Eng.  methylat(ion)  ;  -or.] 
One  who  makes  methylated  spirits. 

meth'  -  yl  -  ene,   «.      [Eng.    methyl;   -ene..] 
[METHENE.] 

meth-y   len    it-an,  «.    [Eng.  methylen(e); 
(mann)it(e),  and  sutt'.  -an.] 

Chem.  :  07111408.  A  saccharine  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  strong  bases  on  di- 
oxymethylene.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  is 
coloured  yellow  by  alkalis.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  has  no  rotatory  power  ;  but 
reduces  an  alkaline  cupricsolution  when  heated 
with  it. 

me-thyl'-I-a,  s.    [Latinised  from  Eng.  methyl 
(q.v.).J    [METHYLAMINE.] 

me-thyl'-Ko,  a.    [Eng.  methyl;  -ic.]    Derived 
from  or  contained  in  methyl  (q.v.). 

methylic  acetate,  s. 


Chem.  :  CSH<{>,  = 


This 


stance  occurs  ready  formed  in  crude  wood 
spirit.  It  boils  at  56",  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
•956  at  0°. 

methylic  alcohol,  t. 

r-  H 
Chem. :  C^O  =C~H      Cart-tool,      Pyr- 

I — OH. 

oxylic  spirit  Wood-spirit.  An  alcohol  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  The 
aqueous  .distillate  is  treated  with  lime  to  fix 
organic  acids,  and  again  distilled.  The  first 
tenth  part  which  comes  over  is  collected  apart. 
This  contains  the  methylic  alcohol,  mixed 
with  acetone  and  other  bodies.  The  distillate 
is  added  to  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
combines  with  the  alcohol,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  on  a  water  bath.  On  mixing  the 
residue  with  water,  the  alcohol  is  set  free,  and 
by  repeated  distillation  from  quicklime  is  ob- 
tained anhydrous.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile, 
spirituous-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  and 
having  a  specilic  gravity  of  *814  at  4°.  It 
mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  in  the  first  case  with  diminished 
volume,  and  agrees  generally  with  common 
alcohol  in  its  solvent  power  and  other  prop- 
erties. 

mcthylic-aldehyde,  i.  [METHYL-AL- 
DEHYDE.] 

methylic  amido  cyan-orate,  •>.   [Mt*- 

THYLIC-AMMELIDE.) 

methylic  ammelidc,  s. 

(OCHj 

Chem. :  C6H8N4O2  =  C3N3  j  OCH8.  Me- 
thylic amido-cyanurate.  Obtainedfroiu  methy- 
lic cyanurate  by  heating  with  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at 
212' ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
ether ;  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

methylic-boridc,  s. 

Chem. :  B(CH3)3.  Boric  methide.  Bor- 
methyl.  A  gaseous  compound,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  borate  of  ethyl. 
Under  pressure,  at  10°,  it  condenses  to  a 
mobile  liquid.  It  has  a  highly  pungent  odour. 

methylic  bromide,  .-•. 

Chem. :  CU3Br.  Methyl-hydrobromic  ether. 
A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  13°,  sp.  gr.  1-664, 
and  vapour  density  8*298.  It  acts  violently 
on  cacodyl,  forming  bromide  of  cacodyl  and 
bromide  of  tetramethyl-arsenium. 

methyllc-carbamate,  t. 

Chem. :  NH2COO(CH3).  Produced  by  heat- 
ing urea  with  methylic  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  forms  hygroscopic  tables,  which  melt  at  55° 
and  boil  at  177'. 


methylic  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CHaCl.  Mouodilormethane.  Methy- 
hydrochloric  ether.  A  colourless  gas,  prel 
pared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, wood-spirit,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of 
water,  has  an  ethereal  odour,  a  sweet  taste, 
and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  green  at  the 
edge.  Its  vapour  density  is  1-736,  and  it  does 
not  condense  at  —  18°. 

metnylic-cyanlde,  s.    [ACETONITRILK.] 
methylic-  ether,  «. 

Chem.  :  Q-HeO  =  O  j  ^>.      Methylic  ox- 

ide. It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
wood-spirit  anil  four  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuricacid,  and  passing  the  gas  formed  through 
a  solution  of  potash  into  a  freezing  mixture. 
Below  —  21%  it  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid. 
but  at  ordinary  temperature  it  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  gas.  One  volume  of  water  dissolves 
thirty-live  volumes  of  the  gas. 

methylic  iodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  CH3I.  Obtained  by  distilling  me- 
thylic  alcohol  in  presence  of  iodine  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  It  is  a  colourless,  sweet- 
smelling  liquid,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It 
boils  at  44°. 

methylic-mercaptan,  ». 


Chem.  :  B<3.     Sulph-hydrate  of  methyl. 

It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  me- 
thylic potassic  sulphate  with  potassic  sulph- 
hydrati).  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  garlic 
odour  and  boiling  at  20*. 

mcthyllc-oxide,  s.    [METHYLIC-ETHER.] 

methylic-salicylato,  .-,•. 

Chem.  :  C6H4(OH)CO-O((JH3).  A  colourless 
oil,  occurring  naturally  in  gaiiltheria  oil.  It 
is  formed  by  treating  a  mixture  of  salicylic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  methylic  alcohol.  It 
has  an  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  224",  and  gives 
a  violet  colour  with  ferric  salts. 

methylic-selenidc,  s.    [SELENMETHYL.J 

HlS-thys'-ti-5ln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  methystic(um); 
Buff,  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  Kawa-root,  the  root  of  Piper  methysticiitn. 
(Watls:  Diet.  Chem.) 

t  me  -tic,  i.  [Gr.  iie'Touco;  (mctoOcos)  —  chang- 
ing ones  abode,  emigrating:  p«ra  (melt<\ 
denoting  change,  and  oixos  (oikos)  =  a  house  ; 
Lat.  metcecus  ;  Fr.mHece,metef[ue.]  In  ancient 
Greece  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Greek  city  or 
country  ;  a  sojourner. 

"It  ...  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  ahe  waa  a 
Syrian  nwffe."—  Farrar  :  St.  Paul,  i.  M9.    (Note.) 

*  mS-tic'-U-lous,  o.     [Lat.  meticulosus,  from 
metus  =  fear  *,  Fr.  metteuleux.]    Timid,  fearfuL 

*  me'-tiic'-n-lotis  ly,  adv.    [Bng.  meticulous; 
-!]-.]    In  a'  timid,  fearful  manner;  timidly. 

*  me'-tl-er,  ».    [Fr.]    Profession,  speciality, 
pursuit, 

me'-tlf,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  miztimts,  from 
Lat.  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  miscfo  =  to  mix.]  A 
half-breed,  between  a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

Me  -tis,  s.     [Gr.] 

1.  Astron.  :  [As-TKROir-,  9], 

2.  Myth.  :  The  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
the  first  wife  of  Jupiter.    She  was  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  Prudence. 

met'-d-che,  «.  [Gr.=  a  sharing,  from  *ICT<'XU 
imetecho)  -=  to  share  :  pref.  meta-  =  with,  aud 
«\u  (ecAo)--=to  share.] 

Arch.  :  The  interval  between  the  dentils  in 
the  Ionic  entablature. 

.m8t-o^le'-lo,  a.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  oleit.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oil. 

motoleic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  oily  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  sulphotic  acid.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 

me'-tSn'-Ic,  o.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Meton,  an  astronomer  of  Athens. 

me  tonic  -  cycle,   metonic    year,   a. 

[CYCLE  OF  TH-S  MOON.] 

met-o-nym'-lc,  met-6-nym'-ic-»l,  a. 

[Eng.  mttonym(y);  -ic  ;  -ical.]    Ofor])eHain- 


boil,  b6y ;  povlt,  J6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oia-o,    tian  -  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  Bhnn ;  -tion,  -slon-^zhun.    -clous,    tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  -  1:7],  del, 
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metonymically— metropolis 


Ing  to  metonymy  ;  used  by  metonymy  fo 
something  else. 

"  'nWc»U  tornimi.  by  a  tranaumptive  and  matt. 
nymtcnl  kind  of  speech.  are  called  ujesnderH."—  lira* 
ton:  Kaammd  to  Hint  Uenry.  (Note  II 

tneVo-nym'-Io-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  mjnym- 
ca(  ;  -ly.\  In  a  nietou}  mical  manner  :  by  way 
of  metonymy. 

"  The  disposition  also  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that 
modifies  the  light,  may  be  railed  by  that  name  I  tolour 
m*Kmtmicalli/."—Soil»  :  Warkt,  i  .at. 

me-ton'-jf-my,  *  me  ton-ym-ie,  «.    [Lat. 

metonymia,  from  Gr.  ^CTUIX/MIO  (metmumia.)  = 
a  change  of  names,  the  use  of  one  word  for 
another  :  /jera  (meta),  denoting  change,  and 
orofia  (onoma)  =  a  name  ;  Fr.  metonymic  ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  metonimia.} 

Blu*.  :  A  Sgure  of  speech  by  which  one 
word  is  put  or  used  for  another  :  as  when  the 
effect  is  substituted  for  the  cause,  the  inventor 
for  the  thing  invented,  the  material  for  the 
thing  made,  &c.  :  as  when  we  gay,  a  man  keeps 
a  good  table—  i.e.,  food,  provisions,  entertain- 
ment ;  or  we  read  Virgil—  i.e.,  Virgil's  writings 
or  poemi,  &c. 

"To  trope.,  founded  on  the»  Mveral  relations,  of 
cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and 
thing  slguined.  Is  given  the  name  of  metenjm,.-- 
Kair:  OMorlc,  ToL  t,  lect.  11 

•net'-i-pe...  [Gr.  (irr<i(m«(o)  =  with,  between, 
and  oirrj  (ofi)  ;  an  opeuiug,  a  hole  ;  Fr.  metope; 
Int.,  ItaL,  &  Sp.  metopa.] 

Arch.  :  The  space  between  the  triglyphg  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

"The  centaurs    ...    of  the  Parthenon  mttopei 
1  Or  *  """"J  expression.  "- 


me  to  pj  a»,  «.  [Gr.  ueruiriac  (metopiat)  = 
having  a  broad  or  high  forehead.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts 
family  Euglypta,  founded  by  Von  Meyer  on 
remains  from  upper  beds  of  the  Keuper  Sand- 
stone in  Wurtemberg.  Remains  have  also 
been  found  in  the  Hhsetic  of  Aust  Cliff,  near 
Bristol.  (Brit.  Auoc.  Sep.,  1874,  p.  157.) 

me  top'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  pcVwroi.  (metdpon)  =  the 
forehead  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  the 
forehead. 

metoplc  suture,  ». 

Atiat.  :  The  same  as  FRONTAL-SDTURE(q.w.). 

me  t  -6-po-man-cy,  >.  [Gr.  ^,rmmy  (met- 
cv<m)=  the  countenance,  and  papreWmanteta) 
=  divination.]  Divination  by  looking  at  a 
I'c-rjon's  face. 


•  met  6  po  scop   ic,    •  met  6  po  scSp'- 

i-cal,   o.     [Eng.  metoposcopd/);  -ic ;   -ical.] 
1'ertaining  01  relating  to  metoposcopy  (q.v.). 

•met-o-pos-oo-plst,  t.  (Eog.metopoKop(y): 
-ist.)  One  who  is  versed  in  metoposcopy  or 
physiognomy. 

•met-o-pos'-co-p*.  ..  [Gr.  p."™™,  (meO- 
pon)=  the  forehead,  and  o-«oire'u  (skopeo)  =  to 
see,  to  observe  ;  Fr.  metoposcapie  ;  ItaL  &  Sp 
meloposcopia.]  The  study  of  physiognomy ;  the 
art  or  science  of  determining  the  characters 
of  men  by  the  countenance  or  features. 

"Other  signs  |of  melancholy]  there  are  taken  from 
physiognomy,  metopotcopy,  chiromancy."— Burton: 
Anal.  Qf  Melancholy,  p.  35. 

met  ra,  «.  [Gr.  pL  of  p.Vpoj/  (metron)  =  a 
measure.] 

Phys.  Science :  An  instrument,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  thermometer,  clinometer,  goni- 
ometer, level,  magnifying  lens,  measure  for 
wire  gauze,  plummet,  platina  scales,  anemo- 
meter, &c.,  by  which  the  temperature,  direc- 
tion, and  dip  of  rocks,  the  angles  of  cleavage 
and  crystallization,  the  level  of  workings  the 
latitude,  &c.,  can  be  determined. 


2.  Measure:  The  French  standard  measure 
of  length,  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  frofn  the  equator  to  the  north  pole, 
as  ascertained  by  the  actual  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

.i."*."1?™',1'  =  '•«"•>•"  yards  or  39-870.4M  inches 
the  standard  metre  bsiug  taken  as  correct  »t  0»C..  and 
C ''«  *JS*S  item  rf'vniu.  <""Teot  *'  16j'  ^"-Snrat  : 

3.  Mus. :  A  term  used  with  various  significa- 
tions :  (1)  A  foot,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  bar  or 
measure  :  (2)  the  relation  between  two  feet 
having  the  same  subdivisions  of  time-units, 
but  in  a  different  order  of  succession  ;  (3)  tlie 
proper  grouping  of  a  number  of  consecutive 
feet. 

metre-seven,  i.  A  method  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  writing  10'  metres.  (See  extract.) 

"The  approximate  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of 
the  earth  s  meridian.  I.  a  eMnKStw.  or  a  centimetre- 
nine.  -Separt  Bra.  AIIOC.  (1873),  p.  224. 

me  t'-rio,  me"  t'-rio-al,  a,  [Fr.  metrique,  from 
Lat.  metricus ;  Gr.  fuTputds  (metrikos),  from 
fieTfxw  (metron)  =  a  measure,  metre;  ItaL  & 
Sp.  metrico.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measuring;  employed 
in  measuring. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metre,  measure    or 
rhythm. 

"  So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  re»ts.  their  ^iures  nitrt- 
eat-  Drayton:  Poty-Olbivii.*.*. 

S.  Composed  in  or  consisting  of  verse ; 
rhythmical. 


,>il-t«>.''-<-   [METRE, 

«.]    To  write  in  metre  or  verse. 

''I***]  composed  a  whole  booke  in  vulgar  verse  in 
whfch  he  mitred  all  those  things  vnlgarlte  spoken  of 
thl»  Wallaae."-«o(inrt«(.-  HM  ScaUaM  (an.  1305). 

me'-tre  (tre  as  ter),    '  mee  ter,  ».    [Fr. 

metre,  from  Lat.  metrum ;  Gr.  fu'rpop  (metron) 
-  a  measure,  metre.  From  the  same  root  as 
mete  (1),  t>.) 

1.  .Pros. :  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
syllables  into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  &c  - 
rliythm,  verse. 

"Rhyme  being  .  .  .  but  the  invention  of  abarbarous 
"to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  mveter."— 


metric-system, «.  The  system  adopted 
by  the  trench  convention  in  1795,  in  which 
all  measures  of  length,  area,  capacity,  and 
weight  are  based  upon  the  length  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  measured  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  this 
quadrantal  arc  was  adopted  to  be  the  linear 
measuring  unit,  which  they  called  "metre" 
applying  it  equally  to  superficial  and  solid 
measures,  taking  for  the  unit  of  the  former 
the  square  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the 
latter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre. 
They  chose  also  for  the  measuring  unit  of 
weight  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  same  cube  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture. They  also  decided  that  the  multiples 
and  sub-multiples  of  each  kind  of  measure, 
whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or 
length,  shall  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal 
or  decuple  proportion,  as  the  most  simple, 
natural,  and  easy  for  calculation.  The  metre 
is  the  basis  of  calculation  ;  from  it  are  de- 
rived :  Of  area :  the  are,  1  square  decametre  ; 
of  capacity :  the  litre,  1  cubic  decimetre ;  of 
weight:  the  gramme,  1  cubic  centimetre  of 
water.  The  names  of  the  graduations  below 
the  unit  are  formed  from  the  Latin,  and  above 
the  unit  are  formed  from  the  Greek. 

met -ric-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  metrical;  -ly.) 
In  a  metrical  manner. 

*m8-trl'-dan,  *me  trl-ci-en,  ..  [Fr. 
metncien.)  A  writer  or  composer  of  verse ; 
a  poet,  a  metrist,  a  versifier. 

.  "  *nd  In  especially  because  he  neuer  beseged  citie 
before,  but  either  it  was  yelden.  or  taken,  of  the  tyme 
of  this  siege  a  metrician  made  these  verses."— Hall  • 
Henry  I  111.  (an.  22L 

"  met'-rl-cize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  metric;  -ize.)  To 
adapt  to  the  metric  system;  to  express  in 
terms  of  the  metric  system. 

"  A  graphic  representation  of  the  size  of  the  dif- 
ferent metricuetl  measures  as  compared  with  the  old 
ones  is  given  in  a  chart  at  the  end  of  the  volume."— 
Brit,  (quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  647. 

met'-ri-jist,  s.  [Eng.  metric;  -is(.)  The  same 
as  METRIST  (q.v.). 

"  It  Is  singular  that  the  only  metrlcitt  who  ever 
attempted  it  was  John  ThelwalL*— .UAoiainn,  May  s. 

met-rl-fl-ca'-Uon,  «.  [Eng.  melrify;  c  con- 
nective, and  snff.  -alien.]  The  act  of  metrify- 
iiig  or  composing  verses. 

"Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
Through  this  metrication  of  Catullus." 


catyoct. 

mof-rf-fMir,  s.    [Eng.  metrify;  -er.]    One 
who  composes  verses  ;  a  versifier,  a  metricist. 

*  met'-ri-fy,  v.i.    [Eng.  metre  ;  -fy.]    To  com- 
pose verses. 

"  Wberevpon  be  metrified  after  his  mynde." 

Ukelton:  Crovm  of  iMtircll. 

*  me'-trlst, ».     [Eng.  metr(e) ; -ist.]    A  writer 
or  composer  of  verses  ;  a  versifier. 

"Such    other    blind     popUh    poetee    and    dirtye 
nutrtotei.*— Bale:  Image,  pf.  ii. 


me-tri'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  u^rpa  (metro.)  =  the  womb 
and  sun.  -Uis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

PaOtoL  :  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  uterus,  as  distinguished  from  endometritis 
catarrhal  Inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane! 
Other  forms  are  Parametritis  and  Perimeti  itis. 

met  -ro-clirdme,  ».  [Gr.  ^eVpo^  (metron)  = 
a  measure,  and  xp«V  (chroma)  =  colour  J  An 
instrument  for  measuring  colour.  It  consists 
of  three  hollow  wedges  of  glass,  of  exactly  the 
salne  angle  and  capacity,  and  accurately 
graduated  on  the  edge  of  the  same  number  of 
equal  degrees.  These  wedges  are  so  arranged 
between  two  screens  that  any  portion  of  their 
tapering  sides  may  be  presented  at  will  to  an  • 
aperture  through  which  a  direct  view  may  be 
had,  or  a  ray  of  light  thrown. 

met'-ro-grapll,  «.  [Gr.  nirpov  (metrm)  =  a 
measure,  and  y/><i4>a  (graphs)  =  to  write.]  An 
apparatus  to  be  attached  to  a  locomotive  in- 
dicating on  a  time-paper  the  speed  with  tha 
number  and  duration  of  the  various  stoppages. 


—  — -  ~  oj.  ».     [Gr.  utVpoi/  (metron)  =  a 

measure,  and  A(iy«  (logos)  =  a  treatise,  a  dig- 
course.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  or  account  of  weights  aud 
measures. 

2.  The  art  and  science  of  mensuration. 

*  met  ro  ma  nl -a,  ».  [Eng.  metre,  and  Gr. 
fun-id  (mania)  =  madness.]  An  immoderate 
eagerness  for  writing  verses. 

"'*'%-rt-*tu-'-aX-)io,  a.  [METROMANIAJ. 
buffering  from  metromania ;  mad  after  metrical 
composition. 

me  trom'-e'-ter,  «.  [Gr.  fiirpay  (metron)  = 
a  measure,  and  Eng.  meter.) 

1.  Svrg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  th* 
size  of  the  womb ;  a  hysterometer. 

2.  ifw. :  A  metronome  (q.v.). 

mct-rd-nome,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Gr  ueVpor 
(metron)  =  a  measure,  and  popoc  (nomos)  =  a 
law ;  ItaL  metronomo.) 

liiu.:  An  instrument  for  beating  and  divid- 
ing the  time  in  music  ;  a  musical  time-keeper 
It  has  a  small  pendulum  which,  being  set  in 
motion  by  clock-work,  beats  audibly  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  a  minute ;  and  this 
number  may  be  altered  by  moving  a  sliding 
weight  so  as  to  give  it  the  spued  required  To 
be  correct,  the  metronome  should  beat  seconds 
when  set  at  60.  The  invention  of  the  instru- 
meut  is  claimed  for  John  Maelzel,  by  whom  it 
was  patented  in  England  on  Dec.  5, 1815,  but 
his  chum  to  the  invention  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority ;  the  principle  he  worked 
upon  was  that  which  had  been  carried  out 
nearly  100  years  before  he  was  bora.  Small 
pocket  metronomes  have  since  been  invented. 

me-tron'-o-my,  s.  [Eng.  metronom/e);  -j/.l 
Ihe  act  of  measuring  time  in  music  by  means 
of  a  metronome. 

me-tro-per-I-to-ni'-tls,  «.    [Gr.  ^rp. 

(metra)=  the  womb,  and  Eng.  peritonitis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Pelvic  peritonitis,  inflammatio 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  and  iu> 
appendages.     Called   also    Pelvi-peritonitis, 
Perimetritis,  &c. 

*  met -r6  pie,  met  ro  pole,  «.  [MET- 
ROPOLIS.] 

me  -  trop  -6  Us, «.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  f»r,Tp6iroA« 
(metropolis)  =  a  mother-state  ;  ecclesiastically 
the  city  of  a  primate,  from  pi)n>p  (meter),  gemt 
•inrpos  (metros)  =  a  mother,  and  iroAis  (poKs)  = 
a  city;  Fr.  metropole.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  town  or  capital  of 
a  country,  state,  or  kingdom,  as  London  of 
Great  Britain,  Paris  of  France. 

"We  stopped  at  Pavia.  that  was  onoe  the  metmpalti 
of  a  kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town.1'—  Add'*,t\  • 
On  Italy. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  seat  or  see  of  a  metropolitan 
bishop. 

"The  precedency  in  each  province  was  asaiiniwl  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Mctropotu'-Barr,*!:  Or:  the  fop?, 
Supremacy. 

2.  Geog.  <t  Biol. :  A  point  so  situated  within 
an  area  through  which  a  genus  is  distributed, 
that  in  whatever  direction  from  it  one  goes, 
the  species  diminish.    (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mol- 
lueca  (ed.  1875),  p  52.) 
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net  ro  pdl'-It-an,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  metropoli- 
tans, from  metropolis  =  &  metropolis;  FT. 

mltrapolitain  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  m«fropoU(a7W.J 

A.  A.8  adjective  : 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  metropolis  ;  residing 
to  a  metropolis. 

"  Grove*  .  .  .  preferred  to  smoke.  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  vulcauoes  make.1 

Covsper  :  Task,  ill.  737. 

1  Having  tlie  position  or  rank  of  a  metro- 
polis :  as,  a  metropolitan  city. 

II.  Eceles.  :  Having  the  authority  of  a  metro- 
politan ;  proceeding  from  a  metropolitan. 

"  A  bishop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  dio- 
rew  over  all  other  ministers  there,  and  a  metropolitan 
btihoD  sundry  prehemluences  abure  other  bishop*.  '— 
Bootxr:  Sceletbutintll  Politie.  ok,  viii.,  I  8. 

B.  A$  substantive: 

*  1.  A  bishop  resident  in  a  metropolis. 

2.  A  bishop  having  authority  over  the  other 
toishops  of  a  province  ;  an  archbishop. 

"The  Arch  binhopricke  of  Canterbury,  Metropolitanc, 
and  1'rimnt*  of  an  England.  "—Stow:  KenttiK  Saxont 
(au.  1561. 

5[  A  metropolitan  was  at  first  one  whose 
«pisnnpal  functions  were  extended  over  a 
metropolis  and  the  country  of  which  it  was 
the  seat  of  government.  That  metropolis, 
once  the  chief  city  of  an  independent  state, 
might  have  sunk  into  a  provincial  capital— 
i.e.,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  When  the  bishops  of  that  province 
met  in  a  provincial  council,  the  metropolitan 
presided.  Under  Constantine,  the  provinces 
over  which  they  ruled  were  made  as  much  as 
possible  conterminous  with  those  governed 
by  civil  rulers  of  corresponding  rank.  The 
leading  metropolitans  in  the  fourth  century 
were  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria. 
The  last  two  developed  into  patriarchs,  and 
the  first  into  the  papacy.  In  England  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  the 
metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces. 

3.  In  the  Greek  church  the  title  of  a  digni- 
tary intermediate  between  an  archbishop  and 
a  patriarch. 

*4.  A  chief  ruler, 

"  Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grand  Metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe.* 

Cowper  :  Progrett  of  Error,  188. 

t  met-r^-pol'-lVan-ate,  *.  [Eng.  metro- 
l'»Htati;  -ute.}  The  office  or  see  of  a  metro- 
politan bishop. 

*m&-tr6p'-6-llte,  *.  &  o.  JFr.  metropolite  ; 
Lat.  &  Ital.  metropolita;  Gr.  fitj 


.  . 

[metropolites).] 

A.  As  fftibst.  :  A  metropolitan. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Metropolitan. 

The  whole  conn  trey  of  Russia  is  termed  by  some 
the  name  of  Moscouia,  the  metropolis  city."— 
':  Voyage*,  t,  479. 

ne^trfc-pol  -It-lc,  *  mSt-r6-p6-Ut'-*c- 

al,  a.    [METROPOLIS.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metro- 
polis ;  metropolitan. 

2.  Eceles.  :  Pertaining  to  a  metropolitan. 

"The  metropolitical  church  of  Jerusalem."  —  Bp, 
H«rtley  ;  .Vermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  8. 

tne-tri-rrhafe'-I-a,  *.  [Gr.  juirpa  (mitra)  = 
the  womb  andpTJ-yt^u  (rhegnumi)  =  to  break  ; 
cf.  pa-yac  (rhagas),  payij  (rhagt)  =  a  rent.] 

Physiol.  :  A  loss  of  blood  during  the  inter- 
vals of  regular  menstruation,  or  of  such  an 
^rregiuar  nature  that  no  monthly  periodicity 
can  be  detected.  A  frequent  cause  is  tumours, 
ulceration,  &c. 

m6t  r6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  w-rpa  (metro)  =  the 
womb,  and  o-*oire'u>  (skoped)  =  to  see.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Nauche,  for  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  of  the  foetus  in  utero-gestation.  The 
extremity  was  suggested  by  the  stethoscope 
of  Liiennec,  and  is  introduced  through  the 
vagina  and  applied  against  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  used  when  the  sounds  and 
movements  are  imperceptible  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

ine-tr6-sid  -er-os,  ».  [Gr.  ^rpa.  (metro)  = 
a  womb,  the  heart  of  a  tree,  and  o-i'fiTjpos  (sid- 
erot)  =  iron  ;  so  named  from  the  hardness  of 
its  wood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtaceae,  tribe  Lepto 
spermese.  It  consists  of  plants,  many  of 
which  climb,  whilst  the  Myrtacese  of  other 
genera  are  erect.  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  or 
some  allied  species,  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 


hard,  heavy,  dark-brown  timber  from  which 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  make  their  clubs. 
M.  robusta  and  Af.  tomentosa  are  used  in  New 
Zealand  for  shipbuilding. 

met  ro  tome,  s.     [Gr.  wrpa  (metro)  =  the 

womb,  and  TO/AT;  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  like  a  bistoury  cache", 
which  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  where  the  knife  is  unsheathed  and 
cuts  on  withdrawing.  Its  purpose  is  to  divide 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  a  hysterotome. 

me-trox'-y-lon,  .s.  [Gr.  p.rjrpa.(mStra)  =  .  .  . 
the  pith  or  heart  of  a  tree,  and  £v\ov  (xulon) 
=  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calamese.  It 
is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Sagus 
(q.v.),  but  Von  Martius  retains  the  name 
Metroxylou,  and  divides  the  genus  into  two 
sub-genera,  Sagus  and  Pigafetta.  Metroxylon 
(Sagus)  Iceve  and  M.  (Sagus)  Rumphii  furnish 
sago  (q.v.).  [SAGO-PALM.] 

met'-tle,  s.    [The  same  word  as  METAL  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Metal. 

*2.  Stuff,  material ;  the  substance  of  which 
a  thing  is  composed. 

"A  certain  critical  hour,  which  shall  more  espe- 
cially try  what  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of— South: 
Sermont,  vol.  vL,  ser.  7. 

*  3.  Quality,  character. 

"  Shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture." 

Shaketp. :  fftmry  V..  111.  \. 

4.  Disposition,  temper,  spirit,  constitutional 
ardour ;  high  courage  or  spirit ;  fire. 
"  But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  bund, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 
SfMket;>. :  Juliut  Caiar,  iv.  3. 

H  To  put  a  man  on  or  to  his  mettle :  To  ex- 
cite or  arouse  a  man  to  do  his  utmost ;  to 
place  a  man  in  a  position  where  he  must  use 
lii.s  utmost  exertions. 

met  tied  (tied  as  teldX  a.  [Eng.  mettle); 
-ed.}  Full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  high-spirited, 
fiery,  ardent. 

"  A  horseman  darting  from  the  crowd 
,  Spun  OD  hia  mettled  courser  proud." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i .  8. 

m&t'-tle-B&me,  a.  [Eng.  mettle;  -some.] 
Full  of  mettle,  fiery,  spirited,  eager. 

"  But  their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as 
a  vicious  from  a  mettletome  horae."— fatter,  No.  61. 

met'-tle-Bome-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mettlesome; 
-ly.]  In  a  mettlesome  manner ;  with  mettle 
or  high  spirit. 

mot -tie-some-ness,  *.  [Eng.  mettlesome; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mettle- 
some ;  mettle,  spirit. 

md-tu'-si-ast,  s.  [Gr.  pe-rova-ia  (metousia)  = 
a  sharing,  a  communicating.]  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  transubstautiatlon. 

"The  nuttutiautt  and  Papists."  —  Roger*:  Thirty- 
nine  Article*,  p.  289. 

*  met- wand,  s.    [METEWAND.] 

m£tz-gSr'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Metzger, 
who  died  in  1852.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Metz- 
geridie  (q.v.).  The  fronds  are  forked;  the 
Fruit  springs  from  the  under  side  of  the  mid- 
rib, and  has  a  one-celled  involucre.  Metzgeria 
furcata  is  common  on  trees,  rocks,  &c.  It  is 
hairy  beneath  and  smooth  above.  M .  pubescent 
is  larger,  and  is  hairy  on  "both  sides. 

mStZ-geV-i-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  metzger- 
(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermauniacese,  sub- 
order Jungermanneie. 

men,*.    [MEW  (4).] 

ma'-iim  (t),  g.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nyov  (meon)=. 
Meum  athamanticum  or  M.  Matthioli.] 

Bot. :  Meu,  Bald  Money,  or  Spiguel ;  a 
genus  of  Umbellifers,  family  Seseltuidse.  The 
fruit  is  elliptical,  with  five  prominent,  carinate, 
equal  ribs,  and  many  vittie  in  the  interstices ; 
the  petals  entire,  elliptical,  with  the  tips  in- 
curved ;  the  partial  involucre  of  many  leaves. 
Meum  athamanticum,  the  Meu  or  Bald  Money, 
is  found  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  It  has  a  setaceo- 
multiftd  leaf,  and  yellowish,  powerfully-aro- 
matic flowers.  The  roots  of  Af.  athamanticum 
and  M.  MutelUna  are  aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive. They  are  eaten  by  the  Scotch  High- 
landers. They  enter  as  an  ingredient  into 
Venice  treacle. 


me  um  (2),  *.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  meus  = 
mine.]  Mine;  that  which  is  mine  or  belong! 
to  me.  Only  used  in  the  phrase  meum  and 
tuum  =  my  property  and  yours,  or  another's  : 
as.  He  does  not  make  any  distinction  between 
meum  and  tuum. 

*meute,  s.  [Low  Lat.  mvta.]  A  mew  for 
hawks.  [MEW  (3),  s.] 

"mev-a  ble,  a.    [MOVABLE.] 
*meve,  v.t.    [MOVE,  v.} 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  *  ma  we,  «.  [A.S.  mdw; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  meeuw ;  Icel.  mar ;  Dan* 
maage;  Sw.  make  ;  Ger.  mowe  ;  all  taken  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird.]  A  sea-mew,  a  gull. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [MEW  (2),  v.]  The  cry 
of  a  cat. 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew." 

SlMketp-  :  1  ami?  /r..  iii.  i. 

*  mew  (ew  as  u)  (3),  *  me  we,  *  meuwe. 
*  mue,  s.     [Fr.  mue  =  a  changing  or  moult- 
ing of  the  feathers,  from  muer ;  Lat.  muto  = 
to  change.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds  whilst 
moulting  ;  a  coop  for  fowls. 

"  Italy,  Spain.  Artois,  and  now  of  late  Prance  itoeif, 
provider  nests,  and  perches,  and  me  wet.  for  thes« 
birds."— Bp.  Bail :  Quo  I'adli  t  \  28. 

2.  A   place   of  confinement;   an    inclosed 
place. 

"  Forth  coming  from  her  darksome  me*." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  L  T.  tOt 

3.  A  den.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  14) 

4.  (PL):  [MEWS]. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (4),  *.    [MECM  (1).] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Meum  (q.v.),  and  especially 
Meum  athamanticum. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [MEW  (3),  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  change,  to  moult,  to  shed,  to  cast 

*'  The  king  has  mewed 
AH  liis  gray  beard."        Font :  Broken  Heart,  ii.  L 

2.  To  shut  up,  to  enclose,  to  confine. 
"  I  suffered  in  your  absence,  mewed  up  here." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Sumourout  Lieutenant,  IT.  ft 

B.  Intruns.  :  To  moult ;  to«cast  or  shed  the 
feathers  ;  hence,  to  change ;  to  assume  a  new 
appearance. 

*'  One  only  suit  to  his  back,  which  now  is  meuring  t " 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  ;  ffu»e*t  Mari*  Fortune,  v.  L 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *  maw,  *  meaw,  v.i. 
[Of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Pers.  maw  =  the 
mewing  of  a  cat ;  Wei.  mewian;  Ger.  miaue* 
=  to  mew.]  To  cry  as  a  cat. 

*mewe,  «.    [MEW  (3),  A] 
In  mewe :  In  secret. 

*  mewea,  s.  pi.    [MEWS.] 

*  mew  et,  a.    [MUTE.] 

mewl  (ew  as  u),  v.i.  [Fr.  miaitler.]  [Mew 
(2),  v.]  To  cry  or  squall  as  a  child. 

"The  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arras." 

Shaketp.  :  At  Tou  Like  ft.  it  T. 

mewl  (ew  as  u)t  «.     [MEWL,  v.]    The  cry  or 

squall  of  a  child. 

mewl'-er  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Eng.  mewl,  s. ;  -<r.] 
One  who  mewls,  cries,  or  squalls. 

mewf  (ew  as  u),  *  mewes,  ».  pi.    [MEW 

(3),*.] 

1.  (Orig.):  Tlie  royal  stables  in  London: 
hence,  a  place  where  carriage-horses  are  stabled 
in  towns. 

"  On  the  North  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the 
royal  stables,  called  from  the  original  use  of  the  build- 
Ings  on  their  site,  the  meva :  having  been  used  foi 
keeping  the  king's  falcons,  at  least  from  the  tiuie  of 
Kichard  II."—  Pennant:  London,  p.  161. 

2.  (As  a  sing.) :  A  lane  or  alley  in  which 
mews  or  stables  are  situated. 

mcx'-cal,  mSx'-X-cal,  s.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  mezcla 
=  mixture  ;  mezclar  =  to  mix.]  [MESCAL.] 

Mex   i  can,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mexico,  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A    native  or   inhabitant  of 
Mexico. 

Mexican  blue-Jay,  *. 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  for  (1)  Qyano- 
citta  coronata,  and  (2)  C.  diademata,  the  latter 
being  probably  rather  a  variety  than  a  species. 


^ ;  po~ut,  J6*wl ;  eat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $his ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shaa.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -slon  =  xhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Mexican  brush-turkey,  *. 

Ornitk. :  ifeleagris  TMXUXMO. 

Mexican-lily.  *. 

Bot.  :  Amaryllis  regitws. 

Mexican  miiRwort,  *. 

Sot.  ;  Artemisia,  mexicana, 

Mexican  sub  rcKion,  *. 

Geog.  d2ool.  :  A  comparatively  small  rob- 
reglon,  consisting  of  the  irregular  neck  of 
land,  about  1,800  miles  long,  which  connects 
the  North  and  South  American  continent*. 

Mexican-tea,  *. 

Bot.  :  Psoralea  glanduhta. 
Mexican  tiger-flower,  9. 
Bot.  :  Tigridia  Pavonia. 
Mexican  tree -porcupine* ». 

iooL  :  Sphingurut  mexicanun.  It  has  a  pre- 
bciisilf  tail,  and  climbs  trees  with  great  ease. 

Mexican  turkey,  *. 

Omitk. :  Meltagria  mtxicana. 

mey'-ir^-cite,  *.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  it  was  found.]  [Bee  def.] 

Min. :  A  yellow  or  greenish -yellow  mineral 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  scheelite 
(q.v.).  Friable.  Sp.gr.  3'80to4'-54;  compos.: 
a  hydrated  tnngstic  acid,  having  the  formula 
WO32HO.  Found,  with  wolfram  and  scheelite, 
at  Meymac,  Correze,  France. 

*  xneynt,  pret.  ft  pa.  par.  of  v.      [MENOE.) 

Mingled,  mixed.    (Spenser:  Shepheards  Calen- 
der; July.) 

meV-oal,  &    [MEXCAL.] 

im  ^er'-e  on,  me-xeV-8-um,  *.  [Fr. 
niezereon;  Sp.  mezereon,  from  Per».  &  Arab. 
mazrigoitn.] 

Bot. :  Daphne  Mezereitm,  a  small  shrub  with 
deciduous  obovate  or  spathulate  lanceolate 
leaves  ;  flowers  generally  in  threes  ;  silky-pink 
or  white ;  very  fragrant.  Berries  red,  ovoid. 
Found  perhaps  wild  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
a  denizen  elsewhere.  Acrid  and  poisonous  ; 
the  berries  are  cathartic ;  the  leaves  used  as 
a  vesicant. 

mezereum-bark,  «. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  mezerenm.  It  is  used 
In  England  as  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  in  chronic  rheumat- 
ism, toothache,  scrofula,  akin  diseases,  and 
syphilis,  and  externally  with  mustard,  in  the 
compound  mustard  liniment,  as  an  irritant 
and  vesicant.  Au  ointment  of  it  is  used  in 
America. 

mez  -za-nine  (me'z  as  mStz),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Ital.  mezzanine,  from  mezzo  =  middle.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  low  window  occurring  in  attics 
and  entresols.   Sometimes  applied  to  an  entre- 
sol.   A  mezzanine  story  is  a  half  story ;  one 
lower  than  the  stories  above  and  below  it 

2.  Theatrical: 

(1)  A  floor  between  the  stage  and  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  cellars  of  large  theatres,  from 
which  floor  the  short  scenes  and  traps  are 
worked,  the  large  scenes  going  down  through 
openings  into  the  cellar.     Hence  the  name. 
from  being  midway  between  the  stage  and 
cellar  floor. 

(2)  The  space  beneath  the  stage,  between  It 
and  (1)  as  ground  floor  may  mean  either  the 
floor  itself  or  the  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

mcz    zo,  mez'~za  (me'z  as   metz),  adv. 

[Ital.) 

Music:  Half  or  medium,  as,  mezza  bravura, 
semi  bravura  style;  mezzo  soprano,  a  voice 
lower  in  range  than  a  soprano  and  higher  than 
a  contralto ;  mezzo  tenore,  a  voice  of  tenor 
quality  and  baritone  range,  Ac. 

Inez  zo  rill  e  vo  (mezaametz)fs.  [Ital.] 

[HALF-RELIEF1.] 

mez'  zo  tint,  mez  -zo- tin'- to  (mcz  as 
metz),  «.  [Ital.  mezzo  =  half,  and  Unto  =  tint 
(q.v.).]  A  process  of  engraving  on  copper. 
The  smooth  plate  is  abraded  with  a  roughened 
file-like  tool,  and  myriads  of  tiny  points  are 
raised  over  She  surface  of  the  plate.  These 
points  catch  and  hold  the  ink,  and  an  impres- 
sion taken  from  a  plate  in  this  condition  would 
give  a  soft  velvety  mass  of  black  without 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  A  burnisher  is 
next  used  to  get  rid  of  the  raised  points  where 


halftones  and  lights  are  wanted.  Sometimes 
where  very  brilliant  high  lights  are  required, 
they  are  cut  away  so  as  to  ensure  a  smooth 
surface  of  copper.  By  means  of  this  burnish- 
ing process,  all  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
are  obtained  from  the  white  of  the  smooth 
copper  to  the  black  of  the  roughened  plate. 
The  process  dates  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

mez'-  zo  tint  -or  (mez  as  mctz),  «.    [Eng. 

mezzotint;  -er.J  One  who  practises  or  isskitled 

in  mezzotinto  engraving.    (Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

May  19,  1884. 
mcz  zo  tin  to  (mcz  as  mctz),  «.    [Ital.] 

[  MEZZOTINT.] 

mez -zo  tin'- to,  mez'-xo-tint  (mez  as 
metz),  v.t.  [MEZZOTINTO,  *.]  To  engrave  in 
mezzotinto. 

"The  uictora  wu  afterward*  mmxotinttti  very  In- 
differently. —  BlcKtoKted't  Magtutnt,  Suv.  1811.  ».  tot. 

M.  F.    [Seedef.] 

Music:  Mezzo  forte.    [Mezzo.] 

M.G.    [Seedef.] 

Music :  An  abbreviation  of  main  gauche  (Fr.) 
=  the  left  hand. 

mi»«.    [Ital.} 
Music: 

1.  A  syllable  used  to  Indicate  E,  the  third 
note  in  the  scale  of  c. 

2.  In  solmisation  Mi  always  indicates  the 
leading  note. 

ml  bemol,  s.    The  note  K  flat 

mi  bcmol  majeur  or  mincur, *.  The 
key  of  E  flat  major  or  minor. 

ml  contra  fa,  s.  The  name  given  by 
the  old  contrapuntists  to  the  tritone,  which 
was  always  to  be  avoided — "  mi  contra  da  eat 
diabolus. 

ml-a'-na  (l),  «.     [Gr.  *«u'm  (mtainS)  »  to 

stain.    (.-l:M^f  <'~.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina, 
family  Apamuue,  It  contains  Miana  literosa, 
the  Rosy  Minor,  so  called  from  a  rosy  hu-; 
with  which  its  gray  fore  wings  are  tinged,  and 
M.  furnncula,  which  flies  ill  numbers  in  the 
afternoon  in  England. 


>(2),  *.    (See  def.] 
Geog.  :  A  town  in  Persia,  province  Aaerbtfan. 

Miona-  bug,  *. 

Entom.  :  A  bug,  Argot  p«ntcut,  the  punc- 
ture of  which  to  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
bed  bug. 


te,  «.  [Gr.  ;iciW  (nettn)  =  lean, 
and  af»yupot(arpj/nw)  =  silver;  Ger.  miargyrit.} 
Min,  :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  In 
crystals,  which  are  thick,  tabular,  or  short  ; 
prismatic  in  habit  ;  crystallization,  monoclinic  ; 
hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'2  to  5*4  ;  lustre, 
submetallic  ;  colour,  iron-black,  but  in  thin 
splinters  by  transmitted  light,  a  deep  blood- 
red  ;  streak,  dark-red  ;  fracture,  BUbconchoi- 
dal  ;  compos.  :  sulphur,  21*8  ;  antimony,  41*5  ; 
silver,  867=  100,  represented  by  the  formula 
AgS  +  SbjSj.  Found  associated  with  other 
silver  minerals  at  Freiberg,  Saxony  ;  Przibram, 
Bohemia,  and  other  silver-producing  localities. 

mi'  as,  s.    [For  etym.  aee  def.  and  extract] 

Zool,  :  The  Malayan  name  of  the  Orang- 
utan, introduced  into  zoological  literature  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace. 

"  I  .  .  .  win  DOW  givcaorofl  account  of  mjr  experience 
In  hunting  the  Onmg-utaa.  or  Miat,  «  It  it  smiled  by 
the  natives  ;  and.  u  this  name  ia  abort  and  easily  pro- 
nounced. I  shall  generally  use  it  in  preference  to  ximi-t 
tatyrut  or  Orang-utan."  —  Malay  Archipelago  (187:  f, 
P.«L 

mi  ask  ite,  mi'-asc-ite,  *.    [Named  from 

Mia.sk  in  the  Ural  Mountains  where  it  occurs.) 

Petrol.  :  A  granular  slaty  rock  resembling 

granite,  but  having  the  quartz  replaced  by 

elseolite. 

mi  asm',  *  Bu-as'-ma  (pi.  *  mi-asms, 
mi  as  -mas,    mi-as  -ma-taX    *•      [Gr. 

fiiafrp.a  (miasma),  genit.  ^ua<7>iaTeK  (mtasmatox) 
=  pollution,  stain,  from  juouVw  (mtctfno)  =  to 
stain  ;  Fr.  miasiae.]  The  effluvia  or  fine  par- 
ticles of  any  putrefying  matter,  rising  and 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  dangerous  to 
health  ;  noxious  exhalations,  emanations,  or 
effluvia  ;  malaria  ;  infectious  substances  float- 
ing in  the  air. 


u-.t»» -W^A,  «.  [Eng.  mtrtsm  ;  -nl.}  Of  the 
nature  of  'miasma ;  containing  miasma ;  mias- 
matic. 

"We  respond  with  oar  miamal  tog 
And  call  It  mounting  higher." 

K.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Lnffk,  Til. 

mi-as-mat'-Ic,  mi  as  mat'-Ic-al,a.  [Gt 
fiicLfffut  (miasma)t  genit  »x.uL<tyj.aTO(  (miti>ttnii* 
ton);  Eng.  adj.  suff  -tc,  -icai.]  Pertaining  to 
miasma;  having  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
miasma. 

miasmatic  remittent-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  name  used  by  Tanner  (Practice  Oj 
Med.  (ed.  7th),  i.  312)  for  remittent  fever.  He 
calls  it  also  malarial  remittent-fever,  denoting 
that  it  originates  from  miasma  or  malaria. 

ml -ds'-ma-tlBt,  s.  [Gr.  /uWjuu  (miasma), 
genit.  futivfMiTQS  (miasmatos);  Eng.  stiff.  -isf.J 
One  who  is  versed  in  the  nature,  properties, 
and  character  of  miasmatic  exhalations  ;  one 
who  has  studied  and  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  miasmata. 

mi-as-mol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  miasma,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo? (logoe)  =  a  word,  adiscouree.]  A  treatise 
on  miasmatic  exhalations  ;  the  science  of  mi- 
asmata, 

ml -as1 -tor,  a.     [Gr.    ».Ld<map   (miastor)  =  i 

guilty  wretch,  one  who  brings  pollut  ion ; 
/iuuVw  (miaiiw)  —  to  stain,  to  denle.] 

Entom. :  A  remarkable  genus  of  the  dipter- 
ous family  Cecidomyidee,  created  in  !>•<'.•)  !>y 
Dr.  Waguer,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Easan.  The  larvse  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  develop  organs  similar  to  ovaries, 
in  which  larvae  are  produced ;  these ,  having 
literally  devoured  their  parents,  break  out, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  skin.  This 
process  is  repeated  during  theautumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  In  the  summer  the  last  genera- 
tion undergo  a  change  to  the  pupa  state,  ;ui  I 
from  the  pupa  perfect  males  and  female* 
emerge ;  the  latter,  after  impregnation,  dfi-us.t 
their  eggs,  and  the  larvae  produced  commence 
a  fresh  series  of  organic  broods. 

miaul  (1  as  y),  v.i.  [Fr.  mioufer.]  To  crj 
like  a  cat ;  to  mew. 


«.     [Lat.  mica  =  a  crumb;  Fr.  & 

mica.    Not  related  to  Lat.  mico  =  to  shine,  to 
glimmer.] 

Min.:  A  name  originally  given  to  the  shining, 
scaly  constituent  of  many  rocks  and  caiths. 
The  great  diversity  of  chemical  comjMJsitlon 
and  other  characters  led  to  its  division  into 
several  species,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
distinctive  crystal lographic  and  chemical  cha- 
racters. The  word  is  now  used  to  designate 
a  group  of  minerals  having  certain  characters 
in  common,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  eminently  perfect  basal  cleavage,  which 
affords  very  thin,  tough,  and  shining  laminae. 
The  species  hitherto  distinguished  are,  Phi* 
gopite.  Lepidolite  and  Cryophyllite  (regarded 
as  orthorhomblc) ;  Biotite  (hexagonal) ;  Lej'i- 
domelane  (hexagonal  ?) ;  As  trophy  I  lite  and 
Muscovite(orthorhombic,  but  with  monoclinic 
habit).  Tschermak,  who  has  recently  optically 
investigated  this  difficult  group  of  minerals, 
refers  them  all  to  the  monoclinic  system,  hi* 
examinations  showing  that  the  axis  of  elas- 
ticity Is  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  normal 
to  the  plane  «f  cleavage.  Bauer  confirms 
these  results.  Tschermak  divides  the  mica* 
into  two  groups  :  those  which  are  characterized 
by  having  the  optic-axial  plane  perpendicuU:r 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  which  includes 
Auomite,  Lepidolite,  Muscovite,  Paragomte, 
and  Margarite  ;  and  those  which  have  the 
optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, and  which,  embraces  Meroxene,  Leiii- 
domdane,  Phlogopite,  and  Zinnwaldite.  liani- 
melsberg.  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  investi- 
gation of  this  group,  divides  them  into  the 
alkali  micas,  magnesium  mica,  iron-magnesium 
mica,  lithium-iron  mica,  and  barium  mn-<i. 
The  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  this 
important  group  are,  Anomite,  Astrophyllite, 
Biotite,  Cryophyllite,  Euchlorfte,  Fuchsite, 
Haughtontte,  Lepidolite,  Lepidomelane,  Mar- 
garite, Margarodite,  Heroxene,  Muscovite, 
Oellacherite,  Paragonite,  Phengite,  Phlogo- 
pite, Siderophyllite,  and  Zinnwaldite.  (Sett 
these  words.) 

mica  basalt,  «. 

Petrol. :  Any  basalt  rich  In  mica,  those  of 
the  normal  type  having  it  only  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  as  a  mere  accessory. 
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.ca  chlorite,  *. 

in. :  The  saute  as  RIPIDOLITE  (q.v.). 

mica  -  schist,    micaceous  -  schist, 
ca  slate,  s. 

.leol.  A  Petrol. :  A  sl.-ity  metamorphlc  rock 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz.  The  mica  is 
iisi tally  Tiiuscovitc  (potash  mica),  though  some- 
times it  is  biulite  (magnesian  mica).  The  rock 
usually  splits  along  the  micaceous  folia.  Oc- 
casionally mica  seems  to  constitute  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock.  Next  to  gneiss,  mica-schist 
is  the  most  common  metamorphio  rock.  It 
soiiM'timt'S  j >asses  gradually  into  others  of  the 
same  .series.  The  addition  of  felspar  making 
it  become  gneiss,  and  adecrea.se  in  the  amount 
of  quartz  with  an  increase  of  chlorite  makes  it 
chlorite  schist.  Sorby  has  seen  traces  of  rip- 
ple rocks.  Various  imbedded  minerals  occur, 
as  quartz,  garnet,  &c. 

mica-syenite,  «. 

Petrol, :  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoolase, 
sometimes  more  or  leas  plagioclastic  felspar, 
biaxial  magnesian  mica,  hornblende,  occasion* 
ally  with  auiiite,  &c.  Occurs  in  veins  or  dykes, 
"  lefly  in  Calabria,    (Ruttey.) 

mica-trap,  s. 

Petrol :  A  nnme  of  s  volcanic  rock,  now 
istinguished  into   two  :    viz.,  Minette  and 
Kersautite  (q.v.). 

ml-ca-ce-o-  (co  as  she),  pref.   [MICACEOUS.] 

t  micaoeo-calcareous,  a.  Calcareous 
with  mica  in  layers. 

mv-ca'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  mi-ca'-clous,  a. 

[Eng.  mtc(a)  ;  -aceows.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  mica ;  containing  or  resembling 
mica ;  hence,  sparkling. 

"The  ..parkling  or  micncitna  [stylo]  possessed  by 
Hazlltt"— AourAcy:  The  Uoctor.  interch.  xxiL 

micaceous  -  felstone,  s.     A  felstone 

having  much  mica  in  its  composition.  It 
closely  approaches  some  of  the  line-giained 
granite, 

micaceous  Iron-ore,  *. 

Min, :  A  variety  of  haematite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  thin  tables  or  as  aggregated  folia,  inica- 
like. 

t  micaceous-rocks,  &  pi.  Rocks  hav- 
ing mica  in  layers,  or  interspersed— aa  mica- 
tchist  and  gneiss. 

micaceous-sandstone,  s. 

Petrol,  it  Geol, :  Sandstone  with  thrn  silvery 
plates  of  mica  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  stratification,  making  the  rock 

1  slaty.  It  was  formed  under  running  water,  and 
Is  occasionally  ripple- marked  and  sun-cracked. 

•     (Lyell.) 

micaceous-schist,  s.    [MICA-SCHIST.] 
mi-ct}-fi'-lite,  «.    [MICAPHILITE.] 

Mi  cah,  s.  [Heb.  n3'tj  (Mikhail),  for  VT313 
Qtikhayahu)  =  Who  is  like  Jehovah  t  Sept. 
Gr.  Mixcu'a?  (Michaias).] 

1.  Scrip.  Biog.  :  Various  persons  with  their 
rames  spelled  Micah,  Michah  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
24, 25),  or  Micha  (2  8am.  ix.  12),  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.   Specially :  (1)  A  priest 
(Judges  xvii.,  xviii.)  believed  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Moses,  written  Manasseh  (rviiL 
SO).    (2)  The  prophet  called  Micah  the  Moras- 
thite,  perhaps  todistinguish  him  from  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Iinlah,  wlio  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab.    Morasthite  means  of  Moiesheth,  pro- 
bably Moresheth-gath  (Micah  i.  14).    Scarcely 
anything  Is  known  of  him,  except  what  may 
be  gathered  from  his  prophecies. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  sixth  in  order  of  th- 
"  minor  prophets,"  1. 1.,  of  the  minor  prnplieti  • 
books.     The  title  states  that  "the  word  cf 
the  Lord  came  to  Micah  the  Morasthite  In  the 
days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Ilezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  The  visions  seen,  however,  were  con- 
cerning Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
the  ten  tribes,  it  will  be  observed,  standing 
before  that  of  the  two  (i.  1).    Jeremiah  attri- 
butes at  least  the  prophecy  In  Micah  ill.  12  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvl.  18,  19).    The 
corruptions  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two  are 
denounced ;  and  the  prophet  foretells  the  de- 
struction of  both  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (i.  5, 
6 ;  ill.  8-12)  ;  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10) ; 
the  world-wide  spiritual  influence  to  ba  ulti- 
mately exercised  by  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  and 
the  rise  of  a  ruler  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem, 
"  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 


from  everlasting"  (v.  1,  2).  The  most  natural 
division  of  the  book  is  into  three  sections, 
ch.  i.-ii.,  iii.-v.,  and  vi.-vii.,  each  beginning 
with  a  formula  calling  on  the  people  to  hear 
(i.  2,  iii.  1,  vi.  IX  Passages  in  Micah  resemble 
others  in  Isaiah  (cf.  Mienh  iv.  1-6  with  Isa.  ii. 
1-5).  Micah  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  Matt. 
ii.  5,  «,  x.  35,  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  12  ;  Luke  jcii.  6:1  ; 
John  vii.  42.  The  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  has  never  been  doubted. 

mi-ca-phi'-lite,  mi-ca-fi'-lite,  mi-ca- 
phyT-lito,  s.    [From  Eng.  mica  ;  Gr.  cVAds 
(phiUa)  =  friend,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ANDALUSITE  (q.v.). 

ml-ca-phyl  -lite,  «.    [MICAPHILITE.] 

nu'-ca-rcllc,    mi  ca  reT-lite,   s.     [Eng. 
mica";  sun',  -relle,  -relate  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  name  used  to  designate  the  original 
mineral  (which  is  at  present  unknown),  from 
which  the  pinita  of  Stolpen,  near  Nenstadt, 
was  derived. 

2.  The  mica  which  is  pseudomorphous  after 
scapolite    from   Arendal,    Norway.      Colour 
greenish-white  ;  hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  2'833  ; 
It  is  a  potash  mica,  containing  from  57  to  67 
per  cent.    Occurs  embedded  in  quartz. 

mi-ca-rel'-lite,  ».    [MICARELLE,] 
01190,  t.  pi.    [MOUSE.] 

*  mice-eyed,  a.    Keen-eyed. 

"A  legion  of  mice-tiled  decipherer*.  "—  ItaOHt  Lenten 
Stvffe. 

mi9h,  v.i.    [MicHE.] 

mi  chacl,  «.  [See  def.)  A  fine  variety  of 
sweet  orange,  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores. 

mi'-Ohael-lte,  t.     [Named  from  St.  Michael, 

Azores,  where  it  was  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).J 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (q.v.), 

occurring  as  capillary  or  filiform  snow-white 

encrustations  ;  somewhat  pearly  in  lustre. 

Mich'-acl-mn,s,  *Mlch  cl-mcsse, 
*  Mych-el-mecse,  «.  [From  the  proper 
name  Michael  ;  1'r.  Michel,  from  Heb.^nta 
(MiWiael)  =  Who  is  like  unto  God?  Eng'. 
•nww,  -messe;  A.  S.  flucsse  =  mass  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
which  is  celebrated  on  September  29.     It  is 
one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  in  England. 

2.  Autumn. 

Michaelmas  daisy,  «. 
Bat.  <fc  Ilort.  : 

1.  A  gardener's  name  for  Aster  Tradescanti 
and  other  species  of  Aster. 

2.  Aster  Trifolium,  the  Sea  Starwort,  a  plant 
frequently  found  wild  in  some  salt-marshes  in 
Britain. 

Michaelmas  head-court,  «.    The  an- 

nual meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  commis- 
sioners of  supply  of  a  county,  held  at 
Michaelmas,  lor  various  county  purposes. 
(Scotch.) 

Michaelmas-term,  s. 

Law:  A  term  beginning  on  the  2nd  and 
ending  on  the  2oth  of  November. 

mi'  chael  son-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Michael- 
son,  who  analyzed  it  ;  sutf.  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthite-like  mineral  grouped  by 
Dana  with  muromontite  (q.v.).  It  appears  to 
be  a  silicate  of  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium, 
lime,  zirconia,  glucina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
andalittlealumina.  Found  with  melinophane 
near  Brevig,  Norway. 


mooch,  monch,  ».i.   [0.  Fr.  murcr,  mucier, 
mucltier  (Fr.  muster)  =  to  hide,  to  lurk  about.] 

1.  To  hide,  to  skulk,  to  retire  or  hide  from 
notice. 

"Straggle  up  nnd  down  the  country,  or  mich  in  cor- 
ners aiuoilgat  their  fntMnU  idlely."—  Sjjettur:  Vino  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  play  the  truant.    (Local.) 

3.  To  be  gnilty  of  anything  done  in  secret, 
as  an  illicit  amour,  &c. 

mi-CheT-t-a,  ».    [Named  after  Pietro  Antonio 
Mielieli,  a  Florentine  botanist,  who  died  in 
1757.) 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceae,  tribe  Magno- 


lie;e.  It  is  akin  to  Magnolia,  but  lias  axillary 
flowers,  lesser  carpels,  and  more  numerous 
ovules.  Michelia  Champaca  or  Tsjampac  is 
the  Champaca  (q.v.).  All  parts  of  it  are 
strongly  stimulant.  The  bitter  aromatic  bark 
has  been  used  in  low  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
a  good  substitute  for  guaiacum.  The  bark  of 
M.  7ttonlaKahaspro]>crties  like  cascarilla-bark, 
but  is  less  bitter.  That  of  M.  gracilis  has  * 
strong  smell  of  camphor.  M.  Doltsopa,  a  treo 
growing  in  Nepaul,  has  fragrant  wood  much 
used  in  that  country  for  building. 

mi9h  el-in  -i-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  a  French 
proper  name,  Michel.] 

Palosont. :  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals,  from 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations. 
The  corallum  is  very  like  that  of  Favosites, 
but  the  epitlieca  is  often  furnished  with  root- 
like  prolongations,  the  tabulae  arched,  and 
the  mural  pores  very  in^gularly  distributed. 

mi9h'-er,    *mee9h'-er,    '  much  am,  s. 

[Bng.  mich;  -er.]  One  who  miches,  skulks, 
or  hides  out  of  sight ;  a  truant,  a  petty  thief, 
a  pilferer. 

"  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mit&er, 
and  eat  blackberries?"— Shaketp.  :  1  Henri/  IT.,  11.  4. 

*  mi9h'-er-jf,  *  mich-er-ie, ».  [Eng.  mich; 
•fry.)  Theft,  thieving,  pilfering. 

"Now  thou  shalt  full  sore  able 
That  like  stelthe  of  mtfherie.'    eovxr  :  C.  A.,  T. 

mi9h'-ing,  *mce9h  -ing,  a.  [MICHE.] 
Skulking ;  keeping  out  of  sight ;  mean. 

"  Sure  she  has  some  merching  rascal  In  her  house."— 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  L 

mic  kle,  *  mich  cl,  •  mtk  ol,  «  moeh-el, 
*  mneh-el,  *  muc  kle,  *  muk  el,  a. 

[A.S.  myctl,  micel ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  mikill, 
mykill;  Goth,  viikils ;  M.  H.  Ger.  michel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mikil;  Gr.  ^eydAos  (megalos)  = 
great.]  Much,  great  [MUCH.] 

"  It  cost  Watt  Tlnliim  micklc  toll 
To  drive  htm  but  a  Scottish  mile." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Vinrfret,  iv.  11 

mi-eo'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  D.  Micon, 
a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Miconese.  The  fruit  of  Miconia  longifoKa  is 
used  in  tropical  America  for  dyeing  black,  and 
that  of  M.  tinctoria  for  dyeing  yellow. 

mi-CO-nl-e'-ee,  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat  miconi(a)  ; 
Lat,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.'] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Melastomaceee,  tribe 
Melastomea?. 

micr-,  pref.    [MICRO-.] 

mi-cra-ba'  9l-a,  s.     [Pref.  mier-,  and  Or. 

aflaf  (fAax),  genit.  a^aKOf  (ahakos)  =  a  slab,  a 

board.] 

Palcemt. :  A  genus  of  Aporose  Zoantharia, 
of  tile  family  Fungidae,  from  the  Cretaceous 
series.  There  is  no  epitheca,  and  the  basal 
wall  is  perforated. 

mi-cra-oan'-thus,  «.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Lat 
acanthus,  from  Gr.  oKaptfa  (akantha)  =  a  spine, 
a  prickle.] 

Ichthy. :  An  African  genus  of  Acantho- 
pterygian  flshes,  family  Labyrinthici.  It  has 
teen  recently  discovered  in  the  tributaries  of 
the  river  Ogoone.  (Giinther.) 

mi  cran'-dra,  ».  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  ii^p 
(aner),  genit.  di-ooos  (andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro 
tonese.  Micrandra  siphonoides,  and  M.  minor, 
natives  of  the  regions  bordering  the  Rio  Negro, 
furnish  part  of  the  Para  caoutchouc;  it  is  their 
inspissated  milky  juice. 

mi  cran'-thes,  <.  [Fref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  ai/eoc 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Saxifrage,  The  flowers 
are  in  dense  cymes,  and  the  petals  white.  It 
includes  Soj^fraga  (Micranthes)  nivalis,  a 
British-Alpine  plant. 

mi  cras'-tcr,  «.  [Fref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  io-nip 
(aster)  —  a  star.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  Bchinodea,  family 
Spatangidae.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Chalk 
beds. 

ml-orSs'-tur,  s.  [Pret  micr-,  and  Lat.  astur 
—  a  kind  of  hawk.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  family 
Falconidee.  Micrastur  semitorquatus  is  the 
Harrier Hawk-aconnecting-link  between  the 
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harriers  and  the  goshawks.    It  inhabit*  forests 
In  Mexico. 

mi-era  the'-ne,  «.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Or. 
rA9ij>"j  (Athene)  =  the  goddess  Minerva,  to 
whom  the  owl  was  sacred.] 

Ornith:  A  genus  of  Strigidse  erected  by 
Cones.  It  has  but  one  species,  Micrathcnc 
vjhitneyi,  the  smallest  owl  known.  Length 
atiout  six  inches,  wing-expanse  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches.  Above,  grayish  olive- 
brown,  with  pale  rusty  spots,  whitish  nuchal 
collar.  Beneath,  white,  with  large  rusty 
blotches.  Habitat,  Colorado  and  Western 
Mexico. 

mi  cro-,  pref.  [Or.  pi*pd;  (miJtros)  =  little, 
small.) 

1.  A  prefix  denoting  smallness  or  littleness. 

2.  Among  electricians  and  on  the  G.  G.  3. 
system,  division  by  a  million.    (Brit.  Assoc. 
Report,  1878,  p.  224.) 

micro  lepidoptera,  >.  pi.  A  division 
of  the  Lepidoptera  with  regard  to  size ;  it  is 
of  little  or  no  scientific  value. 

mi  crobe,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  pi*poc  (mlkrn.*) 
=  small,  and  /3tos  (Mus)  =  life.] 

Biol. :  A  term  proposed  by  Sedillot,  in  1878, 
for  any  minute  organism,  vegetable  or  animal. 
Microbes,  collectively,  are  equivalent  to  the 
Microzymes  (q.v.)  of  Bechamp. 

mi  cro'  bl  al,   mi-cro'  bl   an,   mi 
cro'  bic,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  microbes, 
or  bacteria,  the  name  most  commonly  applied 
to  microbes. 

ml-cro-brom'-ito,  «.     [Pref.  micro-,  and 

Eng.,  &c.  bromilc  (q.v.).] 

Jtfin. :  A  variety  of  embolite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  bromide  compared  with 
the  chloride  of  silver.  [MEOABROHITE.] 

mi  cro  c&ch'-rys,  >.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Lat 
cachrys  =  parched  barley  ;  a  catkin.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Pinaces,  tribe  Abtetea. 

[HOOK-PINE.] 

mi  cro-$e  phil'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  cephalic.] 

Anthnp. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
•  capacity  below  1,360  cubic  centimetres. 

mi  cro  9dph  a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  cepJuilous.]  Having  a  small  or  Imper- 

,  fectly-developed  head ;  hence,  deficient  in  in- 
tellect. (Black :  Adv.  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv.) 

sni  cro-  chir-Sp'-tcr-a, ».  pi.  [Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.,  Ac.  chiropterd.] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dobson  for  a 
nub-order  of  Bats.  [.INSECTIVORA,  1.  (2)J 

mi-cro-chrft-nSm'-S-ter. a,  [  Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.  chronometer  (q.v.).]  A  micronom- 
eter  (q.v.). 

mi  cro  close,  ».  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or. 
•Aourit  (klasis)  =  cleavage  ;  Ger.  mikrokUu.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Wiik  to  a  potash- 
soda  felspar,  from  the  St.  Gotthard,  Switzer- 
land. Crystallization  triclinic.  Occnrs  inter- 
crystallized  with orthoclaseina  similar  manner 
to  that  of  albite  with  microcline.  (See  these 
words.) 

mi'-  crd  -  oline,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
icAiVw  (Idirw)  =  to  bend,  to  incline ;  Ger.  mi- 
Icnklin.] 

tfin. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Breit- 
haupt  to  a  felspar  which  gave  the  angle  of 
90*  22'  to  90'  2Sf  between  the  two  cleavage 
planes  instead  of  90°.  Des  Cloizeaux  has  re- 
ferred this  felspar,  however,  to  orthor.lase, 
but  has  adopted  the  name  for  a  new  species 
of  felspar,  having  the  following  characters. 
Crystallization  triclinic,  with  polysynthetic 
twinning.  A  section  cut  parallel  with  the 
base  shows  a  peculiar  reticulated  structure, 
due  to  the  regular  iutergrowth  of  twin  la- 
mella; ;  it  encloses  irregular  bands  of  albite. 
Compos. :  silica,  64-30;  alumina,  19'70 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  074 ;  potash,  15-60  ;  soda,  0'48  ; 
loss  on  ignition,  0'35  — 10V17;  represented 
by  the  forn.ula,  K2[AI2]Sir,Oi6.  A  large  part 
of  felspar,  hitherto  regarded  as  orthoclase,  is 
included  in  this  species,  as  also  much  of  the 
amazonstone  and  chesterlite  (q.v.). 

mi  cro  cSc'-ciis,  ».    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
KOKKOC  (kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 
Hot :   A   genus  of  Schizomycetes,  distin- 


fa", 


ished  by  the  minute  organisms  being  globu- 

•  instead  of  linear.     The  species  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups  :  (1)  Chromogenous  ; 
(2)  Zymogenous,  producing  various  kinds  of 
fermentation  ;  and  (3)  Pathogenous,  producing 
contagious  diseases.    (Griffith  &  Henfrty.) 

mi-cro-coh'  chus,  ».    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 

•byxi  (kongchi)  =  a  shell.]    [SPlBOBBis.] 

mi'-cro-cosm,  *.  [Fr.  microcosme,  from  Lat. 
microcosmos,  from  Gr.  fjuxpoKOtrnos  (mikrokos- 
mos)  —  a  little  world,  from  /uxpoc  (mikros)  — 
small,  and  «oo>os  (/cosmos)  =  a  world.) 

*  1.  A  little  world  or  cosmos  ;  a  term  fanci- 
fully applied  to  man,  as  supposed  to  be  an 
epitome  of  the  macrocosm  or  universe.    It 
was  so  used  by  Paracelsus. 

"Then  were  some  also,  that  staid  not  her*  ;  but 
went  further,  and  held,  that  If  the  spirit  of  man 
(whom  they  call  the  microcofm}  do  give  a  fit  touch  to 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  ami 
bfleefes.  It  might  command  nature."—  Sttcoit:  Sat. 
EM..  |  900. 

2.  A  little  community  or  society. 

mi  cro  cos'  mic,  mi  crd  cos  mic  al,  a. 
[Eng.  microcosm;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to 
man  or  the  microcosm. 

"This  opinion  confirmed  would  much  advance  the 
mlcrocotmic'tl  conceit"  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  Ill 

mlcrocosmic  salt,  .-. 

Chan.:  (NH4)NaHPO4-4H,O.  Ammonio- 
Bodic  phosphate,  used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe 
experiments.  [STEBCORITE.] 

mi  cro  cos  rn8g'-ra  phy,  «.  [Or.  ju«po- 
KtHTfLof  (mikrokotmos)  =  a  microcosm,  and 
ypoipfe*  (crop/to)  -  to  write,  to  describe.]  The 
description  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 

mi  cro  cous  tic,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  (a)coustic.] 

A.  AM  adj.  :  Serving  to  Increase  small  or 
indistinct  sounds  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  mi- 
crocoustic.    IB.) 

B.  At  aubst.  :  An  aural  instrument  for  col- 
lecting  sounds  for  the   partially  deaf;   an 
auricle  or  speaking-trumpet. 

mi  cr6  critn,  «.     [Pref.  micro-,  and   Eng. 


Chem.  :  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

mi  cro  crys'-tal-line,  a.  (Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.  crystalline.] 

Petrol.  :  The  name  given  by  Bosenbusch  to 
the  parts  of  porphyritic  ground-matter  which 
are  aggregates  of  elements  mineralogically  re- 
cognizable. It  is  opposed  to  cryptocrysUlline, 
in  which  they  are  unrecognizable. 

mi  cro  der  -ma-tofts,  a.  [Gr.  fu«po<  (mik- 
ros)  =  small,  and  Mpf»  (derma),  genit.  Stp/ia- 
Toj  (dermoLtot)  =  the  skin.] 

Pathol.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
minute  portions  of  skin. 

mi  cr6-dis'-cus,  ».    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 

cura-Of  (diskos)  =  a  disc.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family 
Agnostidte  (sometimes  referred  to  the  Trinu- 
cleide),  from  the  Upper  Cambrian.  There 
are  no  facial  sutures  or  eyes  ;  four  body  rings 
are  present,  and  the  tail  is  segmented. 

mi'  cr6  ddn,  8.    [Pref.  mier-,  and  Gr.  oobvc 

(odous),  genit.  OO'OITOC  (odonto$)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  teeth,  believed 
to  belong  to  Pycnodont  fishes.  Prof.  Morris, 
In  1S54,  enumerated  three  species  from  the 
Chalk  and  one  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

mi-cro-don'-ta,  ».    [MicRorxw.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Noto- 
doniida-.  Microdonta  bieolom,  a  snow-white 
moth,  with  orange  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  is 
rare  in  England. 

mi  cro  far'-ad,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng., 
&C.  farad.] 

EUctro-magnetics  :  The  millionth  part  of  a 
farad.  The  farad  being  too  large  for  practical 
purposes,  the  microfarad  Is  employed  in  its 
room.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units: 
London  (1875),  p.  70.) 

mi  cro  fcl'-site,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
felsite.] 

Petrol.  :  The  name  given  by  Rosenbnsch  to 
a  colourless,  grayish,  or  brownish  substance, 
made  np  of  minute  scales  or  fibres  occurring 
at  the  bases  of  some  porphyries. 


ml-cro-fel-slt'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  miero/ebi*;*)- 
suit',  -ic.  |  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
microfeUite. 

microfelsitic  basis,  s. 
Petrol.  :  An  alternative  name  given  by  Ro. 
senbusch  to  microfelsite  (q.v.). 

niicrofelsitic  matter,  ». 
Petrol. :   Matter  consisting  of  microMsit*. 
(q.v.).    (Rutley.) 

mi-cro-gas'-ter,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or. 
yao-TTJp  (gastir)  =  the  belly.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Entomophaga,  family 
Ichneumonidai.  Mlcrogasterglovwratusis  para- 
sitic  on  the  caterpillars  of  the  common  white 
butterfly.  The  larvre  burst  forth  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  when  it  Is  ready  to 
change,  and  form  round  its  empty  skin  a  little 
heap  of  yellowish  cocoons. 

mi-cro-gS-d-lo'g'-I-cal,  o.  [EUR.  micro. 
geolog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inicro- 
geology  ;  derived  from  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope in  relation  to  geology. 


jf,  i.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  geology  (q.v.).J  That  department  of  the 
science  of  geology  whose  facts  are  ascert-uned 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

mi  cro  glos   sus.  j.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or. 
yAiuo-<ra  (ylosaa)  =  a  tongue.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidw,  from  th» 
Papuan  district  and  North  Australia.  Jc'm 
Macgillivray  (Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,  i.  :(21> 
speaks  of  the  Microglossus  aterrimita  as  llatt 
enormous  black  jiarrot  with  crimson  cheeks. 
At  Cape  York  it  feeds  upon  the  cabbage  of 
various  palms,  stripping  down  the  sheath  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  with  its  powerful, 
acutely-hooked  upper  mandible."  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Black  Cockatoo.  An  ex- 
cellent detailed  description  of  the  bird  list- 
been  given  by  A.  R.  Wallace  (Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 1872.  pp.  446-448). 

mi' -ori- graph,  ».    [Gr.  pxpoc  (mitroj)  = 

small,  and  ypiju  (graphs)  —  to  write,  to  draw.  J 
An  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Webb  of  Lou- 
don,  for  executing  extremely  minute  writing 
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md  engraving ;  its  general  principle  is  that 
the  pantograph. 

mi  crog  ra  pher,  ».      [Eng. 
-er.)    One  versed  or  skilled  in  micrography. 

mi  crA  graph'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  mieroorn}>;i(y),> 
-ic.]  -Pertaining  or  relating  to  micrography. 

mi-orSg'-ra-phy,  ».  [Eng.  micrograph ;  -y.| 
The  description  of  things  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

"A  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting  sec* 
in  Mr.  Hook's  micrography."— 0r«» .-  Muveum. 

mi  cro  hi-er-ax,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
i«pa£  (hierax)  —  a  hawk,  a  falcon.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Falconidas,  sub-family 
Falconinse.    It  contains  the  Falconets.    [FAL 

CONET.] 

mi  crdhm,  i.     [Pref.  micr-,  and  Eng.,  fto 
ohm  (q.v.).} 
Electricity :  The  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

mi  crol  a  bis,  ».      [Pref.    micro-,  and  Gi 
XojSi'c  (labis)  =  a  pair  of  pincers.] 

Palceont.  :  A  carboniferous  genus  of 
nida ;  it  is  believed  to  be  most  nearly  all 
to  the  Pseudoscorpionidae  (q.v.). 


A,   t.     [Pref.    micro-,  and 

s  (Unas)  =  wool ;  so  called  from  the  sn 
woolly  flower-stalk.) 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Byttneriacese.     The  fibrons. 
tissue  of  the  bark  of  Microlcena.  sptctabiiis  i* 
suitable  for  cordage. 

2.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeaj. 

mi-crS-les'-tes,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
A>jo-nJ5  (listis)  =  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer ;  Afl(TT«vi» 
(testeud)  =  to  be  a  robber  or  pirate.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  founded  on  the  rci 
of  Microlestes  antiquus,  the  earliest  known 
mammal.  Only  a  few  teeth  have  as  yet  been. 
discovered.  "  The  earliest  horizon  on  which 
Microlestes  occurs  is  in  a  bone-bed  in  thfr 
Keuper  [Upper  Trias]  of  Wurtemberg ;  but  it 
has  also  been  detected  in  the  higher  Rha-tic 
beds."  (Nicholson.)  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  Microlestes  was  placental  or  mar- 
supial Most  probably  it  was  marsupial ;  and 


t&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt> 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  units,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oo  -  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  fcw. 


microlite— microsaurla 
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it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  recent 
Australian  Banded  Ant-eater.      [MACROPUS, 

MVRUECOBIUS.J 

mi'-ero'-lite,  *.    [Gr.  nucpfa  (miJcros)  =  small, 
and  \i0o$  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurrir.g  In  exceedingly 
small  octahedral  crystals,  hence  the  name.  It 
has  lately  been  found  in  woll-defined  crystals 
up  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
l.irger  imperfect  ones  up  to  4  Ibs.  in  weight. 
Crystallization,  isometric;  hardness,  6;  sp.  gr. 
5  ti5ti  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  wax-yellow  to 
brown  ;  streak,  paleochreous  yellow;  fracture, 
mncholdal  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  a  columbo-tan- 
tit  late  of  lime,  with  some  glucina,  oxide  of 
tin,  magnesia,  sosrjuioxide  of  uranium,  yttria, 
fluorine,  Ac.  Probable  formula  ^C^TasO?)  + 
i  )'OF3.  Found  with  albite,  &c.,  at  Chester- 
field, Massachusetts  ;  Uto,  Sweden  ;  and  at 
the  mica  mines,  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia. 

mi'-cr&-lith,  a.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  Atfoe 

(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Crystallography:  Microscopic  stony  bodies 
rendering  the  material  of  which  they  are  in 
large  measure  composed  all  but  crystalline. 

mi-crd-lIth'-Xc,  a,    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
titMc,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Composed  of  small  stones. 

2.  A  nthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  particular 
atyle  of  funeral  monuments,  in  which  ex- 
tremely small  stones  are   used.     They  are 
nearly  always    squared    or   hewn,  and   the 
1'iiilders  sought  to  produce  effect  by  construc- 
tion, not  by  the  exhibition  of  mere  force. 

"The  cognate  examples  In  the  mierolithic  style* 
afford  U9  very  little  assistance,"  —  Pergutton  :  liuda 
Stone  itonumentt,  p.  47, 


H-orSl'-ft-gy.  s.  [Gr.  purpfe  (mifcros)  = 
small,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Micrography  ;  that  part  of  science 
depending  upon  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Undue  attention  to  insignificant 
or  unimportant  matters  ;  minuteness  about 
words  ;  hair-splitting. 

"There  is  less  mlcrolofjy  ...  In  hi*  •radltlon."- 
Robbtrdi  ;  Life  qf  W.  Taylor,  It.  146. 


a.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
,  .  <pi's  (mem)  =  a  part.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Mellsseae. 
.'licromeria  capitella,  a  small  plant  growing  in 
the  Neelgherry  Hills,  the  Western  Ghauts, 
^c.,  has  the  properties  of  Peppermint. 

ml-crom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
ini:ter.]  An  instrument  used  with  a  telescope 
or  microscope  to  measure  small  distances,  or 
tli«  apparent  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles.  Micrometers  are  va- 
rknisly  constructed.  The  field  of  the  telescope 
may  be  provided  with  a  graduated  scale,  or  a 
metallic  ring,  or  a  diaphragm  having  parallel 
and  intersecting  spider-lines  or  fine  wires. 
The  micrometer  with  a  graduated  scale  is 
used  for  measuring  distances  by  direct  com- 
parison. 

T  See  also  Double-image  micrometer,  double- 
refraction  micrometer  ',  linear-micrometer,  posi- 
tion-micrometer, ring  -micrometer,  scale-micro- 
meter. [FlLAB.] 

micrometer  -balance,  s.  A  balance 
for  ascertaining  minute  diflerences  in  weight. 

micrometer  -microscope,  ».    An  in- 

strument used  for  reading  and  subdividing  the 
divisions  of  large  astronomical  and  geodetical 
Instruments. 

micrometer-screw,  5.  A  screw  attached 
to  optical  and  mathematical  instruments  as  a 
means  for  exact  measurement  of  very  small 
angles.  The  great  apace  through  which  the 
lever  of  -the  screw  passes,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  longitudinal  motion  due  to  the  pitch, 
affords  the  means  for  a  positive  motion  which 
is  im]>erceptible  on  the  object  moved,  though 
appreciable  in  its  results.  If  the  thread  of  a 
micrometer-  screw  in  an  instrument  has  50 
threads  to  an  inch,  and  carries  a  pointer  which 
traverses  a  graduated  circle  divided  into  20 
equal  parts,  the  revolution  of  the  micrometer- 
screw  for  a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions will  move  the  object  to  which  the  screw 
is  attached  TJg3  of  an  inch  ;  that  is,  20  x  60 
=  1,000. 

m:  cro^mSt'-rfc,  mi-cro'-met'-rfo-al,  a. 

I  Eng.  micrometer  ;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  micrometer  ;  as,  micrometric  measure- 

ments. 


zm-cro-met'-rfo-al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  micro- 
metrical  ;  -ly.]    By  'means  of  a  micrometer. 

"  The  area  within  which  the  Prayer  was  written  was 
.  Woodward,  United 


mcrwmrfrai/verflei.yr...  Woowar,     n 
Stutea  Army,  who  found  that  It  and  the  inscription 
were  contained  within  a  apace  ^  of  an  inch  square." 
—Knight:  Dictionary  of  Me<:hanic». 

mi-crdm'-e'-trjf,  s.  [Eng.  micrometer;  -y.] 
The  act  or  art  of  measuring  minute  objects  or 
distances  by  means  of  a  micrometer. 


[Pref.  micro-,  and/ifc  (mus) 
—  a  mouse.] 

ZooL.  :  A  genus  of  Muridae,  constructed  to 
contain  the  Harvest  Mouse  (q.v.). 

ini-cro  m'-sus,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Lat. 
Nisus;  Gr.  Nitros  (Nisos)  —  &  king  of  Megara, 
fabled  to  have  been  charged  into  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  (Ovid  ;  Met.  viii.  8,  sqq.  ).] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Falconidee,  sub-family 
Accipitrinse  (q.v.).  Aficronisus  Radius  is  the 
Shikra,  found  in  India,  where  it  is  trained  for 
purposes  of  falconry. 

mi  -or6-nttm'-€-ter,  s.  [A  contraction  of 
microchronometer  (q.v.).'}  A  species  of  watch 
intended  for  measuring  short  intervals  of  time, 
as  the  flight  of  a  projectile,  &c.  After  being 
wound  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  set  in 
motion  by  pressing  a  spring  with  the  finger, 
upon  withdrawing  which  it  is  instantaneously 
stopped. 

mi-cr&-pan'-to-graph,  5.  [Pref.micro-,and 
Eng.  pantograph  (q.TA]  An  instrument  in- 
vented in  1852  by  Mr.  Peters,  an  English 
banker  and  microscopist,  for  minute  writing. 
By  means  of  it  the  Lord's  Prayer,  containing 
223  letters  (amen  being  omitted),  has  been 
written  on  glass  within  the  space  of  ^^3  of 
a  square  inch. 

mi  croph'  6-lis,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
4>oAt's  (pholis)  =  a  horny  scale.] 

Pakeont.  :  Agenusof  Labyrinthodonts,  family 
Brachyopina.  It  was  founded  by  Huxley  on 
remains  from  the  Karoo-bed  at  the  foot  of 
Rhenosterberg,  South  Africa.  He  called  the 
single  species  Micropholis  Stowii,  after  its  dis- 
coverer. (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xv.  642-49.) 

mi  -cro-  phone,  «.  [Or.  putpfe  (mikros)  = 
small,  and  <f>tavri  (phone)  =  sound  ;  Fr.  micro- 
phone.] An  instrument  for  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  low  sounds  by  communicating  tbeir 
vibrations  to  a  more  sonorous  body  which 
emits  a  more  audible  sound.  It  is  variously 
constructed,  the  most  usual  method  being 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  held  loosely  between 
two  other  pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
affected  by  the  slightest  vibrations  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  air  or  any  other  medium.  The 
two  external  pieces  are  placed  in  connection 
with  a  telephone,  and,  when  the  ear  is  placed 
at  the  ear-piece  of  the  telephone,  the  slightest 
sound  on  the  wooden  support  of  the  micro- 
phone is  so  magnified  that  even  the  tread  of  a 
fly  appears  as  loud  as  the  tramp  of  a  horse. 
[TELEPHONE.] 

mi  cro-phim'-ics,  *.  [MICROPHONE.]  The 
science  or  art  of  augmenting  weak  or  small 
sounds. 

mi  croph'-6-noua,  a.  [Eng.  microphon(e)  ; 
•ous.]  Having  the  property  or  power  of  aug- 
menting weak  sounds  ;  microcoustic. 

*  mi-crdph'-i-ny,  *.    [MICROPHONE.]  Weak- 

ness of  voice. 

ml-crd-pho-t&g  -ra-phy,  *.  [Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.  photography  (q.v.).]  A  photographic 
process  by  which  an  object  is  reduced  in  size, 
while  its  exact  form  is  retained.  By  means 
of  this  instrument  letters  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minute  space,  and  afterwards  either  enlarged 
by  photography  or  read  with  a  microscope. 
Practical  use  of  the  process  was  made  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate with  those  inside  that  city  by  means  of 
messages  conveyed  by  carrier-pigeons,  the 
transcript  being  taken  on  paper  of  extreme 
thinness,  so  that  the  pigeons  were  able  to 
carry  a  considerable  number  of  messages. 

mi  croph  thai'  m5f  a,  mi  croph'-thal- 
my,  s.  [Pref.  micr(o)^  and  Eng.  ophthalmia, 

*  ophtluilmy.} 
Pathol.  :  A  morbid  smallness  of  the  eye. 

mi-cro-ph^l'-lite,  «.  [Gr.  ^inpw  (mifrro«)  = 
little,  and  <jiv\\ov  (phtillon)  =  a  leaf;  Ger.  mi- 
krophyllit.] 


Min.  :  One  of  two  indeterminable  minerals 
enclosed  in  labradorite.  [MICBOPLA.KITE.]  It 
oiM-urs  in  crystalline  scales  from  '05  to  '1  mm. 
in  length. 

mi  croph'-yl-loiis,  a.     [Pref.  micro-;  Gr, 
<frv\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  guff. 
-oiw.] 
Bot.  :  Having  small  leaves. 

im'-cro"--phyto.  *.  [Pref.  mfcro-,  and  Gr. 
$VTQV  (phuton)  =  a  plant.]  A  microscopic 
plant,  especially  one  parasitic  in  its  habits. 

mi-oro-plak'-ite,  *.  [Gr.  fiutpfe  (mikros)  » 
little  ;  w\o£  (plax),  genit.  irAaxoc  (plakos)  = 
flat,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afiu.).] 

.A/in.  ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  minuta 
rectangular  tables,  enclosed  in  labradorite 
(q.v.).  Colour  by  transmitted  light  grayish- 
yellow  to  brownish,  by  reflected  light  reddish- 
green  to  green  and  blue.  The  nature  of  these 
tables  is  yet  uncertain,  but  most  of  their 
characters  resemble  those  of  magnetite  (q.v.). 

mi-cro'-pp'-gon,  8.     [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or. 
(pogon)  =  the  beard.] 


Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scieenidffi  (Q.V.),  closely 
allied  to  Pogonias,  but  with  conical  pharyngeal 
teeth.  Two  species  are  known,  from  the 
western  parta  of  the  Atlantic. 

ml  -  crop'-  ter  -  iis,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
vrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Anatidee.  Aficropferu* 
"bntchyptcrua  is  the  Steamer-duck  or  Race- 
horse. Found  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c 

im-orSp-ter-^-X-da,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
micropteryx,  genit.  micropteryg(ia)  ;  Lat  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -i&e.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  bead  is  rough  ;  the  autemue  shorter  than 
the  anterior  wings,  these  and  the  hinder  ones 
somewhat  transparent.  Larvae  without  feet, 
mining  so  as  to  produce  blotches  in  leaves. 
Only  one  genus,  Micropteryx  (q.v.). 

mi-crSp'-ter-jfx,  «.     [Gr.  nucpoirr«fcv£  (»*• 

kropterux)  =  with  small  wings:  pref.  micro-, 
and  Gr.  nWpv£  (pterux)  =  a  wing,  a  fln.  ] 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
t!ie  family  Micropterygidse.    There  are  twelve 
British  species. 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangidse  (Horse- 
Mackerel).    The  body  much  compressed;  no 
detached  finlets.    Small  teeth  on  vomer  and 
palatine   bones.    Micropteryx  chrysurus  is  a 
semi-pehigic  flsh,  very  common  in  the  tropical 
Atlantic,  less  so  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

mi'-cro  piis,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  mnf« 
(pous)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians, 
family  Scorpsenidse.  They  are  exceedingly 
small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Two  species  are  known,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific. 

*  2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Brachypodinw, 
short-footed  Thrushes,  founded  by  Swainson. 

mi'-cro  pylo,  8.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  irvAq 

(pule)  =  an  opening.] 

1.  Animal  Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"In  the  Oweoiu  Fishes  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Ransom  that  the  si>ermatozoa  pau  through  a  minut* 

Xniug  in  the  external  membrane  of  the  ova.  termed 
micropyle.  A  similar  oitenlug  baa  beeii  observed 
by  Muller  and  others  in  insects,  acephalous  molluscs, 
and  in  ueveral  ech  tiioderiuata  ;  and  its  uae.  as  Dr.  Allen 
Thompson  has  suggested,  la  probably  to  facilitate  the 
fecundation  of  ova  possessed  of  very  thick  external 
coverings.  A  micropyle  has  not  been  seen  In  any  of 
the  mammalia."—  Carpenter  :  Human  PhytioL,  p.  8M. 

2.  Vegetable  Physiol.  :  The  foramen  in  a  ripe 
seed.    It  is  formed  by  the  united  exostoma 
and  endostome.     It  is  always  opposite  the 
embryo.    The  position  of  the  latter  can  there- 
fore be  determined  by  the  inspection  of  tht 
micropyle. 

mi  cro  rhe  6  met'-ri-oaV<  [Pref  micro-; 
Eng.  rheometric,  and  suff.  -at.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  method  of  determining  the  nature  of 
bodies  in  solution,  when  flowing  through 
small  or  capillary  tubes. 

mi-cri-sau'-rl-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Gr.  cravpof  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  ;  A  group  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
founded  by  Dawson.  Thoracic  plates  un- 
known ;  ossification  of  limb  bones  incomplete. 
Dentine  nearly  or  entirely  non-plicate  ;  pulp- 
cavity  large.  Three  genera  :  Dendrerpeton 
Hylonomus,  Hylerpeton. 


;  poUt,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  pcm ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^Eenophon,  exist,    ph  -- 1 
-oiau,  -tian  —  slian.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  ^^"",    -cious,  -tloas,  -slous  =  sJiua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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micro  schorlite  —mid 


•li  cr6  schorl  -ite  (o  as  e),  *.   [Pref.  micro- 
litt'e  ;  Oer.  schorl  —  schorl  (q.v.),  and  auff. 


Min.:  A  name  giten  to  a  kind  of  crystallite 
observed  in  the  fcaolinite  of  Thuriugia,  aud 
which  is  probably  tourmaline. 

mi'  -Cr6-  »c6pe,  s.  [Gr.  /Lmepd?  (mikros)  = 
si  nail,  and  oxoVeoi  (skopt:f>)  =.  to  see,  to  observe  ; 
Pr.  microscope;  Ital,  &  J3p.  microscopo.] 

Optics  :  An  optical  instrument  by  which 
Objects  ara  so  magnified  that  details  invisible 
or  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye  are  clearly 
•een.  In  a  simple  microscope  the  magnifying 
power  is  interposed  directly  between  the  eye 
and  the  object,  in  the  manner  of  a  magnifying 
glass  ;  and  though  the  power  may  consist  of 
several  lenses,  they  combine  as  one  ;  a  triple 
aet  of  which  either  lens  can  be  used  singly,  or 
any  two,  or  all  in  combination,  is  nsual.  IL 
a  compound  microscope,  an  aerial  magnified 
Image  of  the  object  is  projected  by  one  lens  in 
the  manner  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  this  Image 
is  looked  at  and  further  magnified  by  a  second 
power  as  In  the  simple  microscope.  The  first 
lens  is  called  the  object-glass  (q.v.),  or  objec- 
tive ;  the  second  the  ocular  or  eye-piece.  The 
most  important  by  far  Is  the  object-glass. 
The  shorter  its  focus  the  larger  Is  the  image 
produced.  Of  late  years  glasses  have  been 
produced  of  extraordinary  power.  The  high- 
eat  power  yet  made  is  of  ^  inch  focus;  this 
tiny  object  consists  of  many  leases  so  com- 
bined as  to  give  good  definition,  and  under 
such  a  power  the  small  circular  section  across  a 
human  hair  would  occupy  many  times  the  field 
of  view.  The  eye-pieces  are  also  made  of  va- 
rious powers.  The  instrument  further  requires 
a  stage  on  which  the  objects  can  be  placed  UIH  I 
held  ;  underneath  which  must  be  a  mirror  for 
directing  the  light  to  the  object  when  viewed 
transparently.  In  using  high  powers,  fino 
mechanical  movements  are  employed  to  adjust 
the  object;  and  the  best  instruments  have 
underneath  a  finely-adjustable  sub-stage,  for 
the  use  of  various  illuminating  apparatus.  An 
Instrument  which  presents  an  image  to  only 
one  eye  is  called  a  monocular  microscope  ;  but 
there  are  several  methods  of  dividing  by  prisms 
the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  objective  into  two 
seta,  which  diverge  to  eye-pieces  so  placed,  that 
both  eyes  can  be  used  :  such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  binocular  microscope.  In  all  the 
usual  forms  of  microscope,  the  Image  of  the 
object  apieara  inverted,  and  for  moat  objects 
this  Is  of  no  consequence.  For  dissecting 
under  high  powers  this  is,  however,  incon- 
venient; aud  for  such  and  other  purposes  in- 
struments are  constructed  which,  by  prisms 
or  lenses,  re-Invert  or  right  the  object,  which 
thus  appears  in  its  true  position  :  such  are 
called  erecting  microscopes.  In  the  solar 
microscope  a  lens  condenses  the  sun's  rays 
upon  an  object,  which  Is  thus  so  intensely 
Illuminated  that  the  objective  can  project  a 
greatly  enlarged  image  upon  a  white  screen. 
In  the  electric  microscope  the  rays  from  the 
electric  light  are  similarly  used,  and  in  this 
way  microscopic  photographs  of  long  mes- 
sages, on  tiny  slips  of  collodion,  were  enlarged 
and  transcribed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870.  The  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  simi- 
larly employs  the  light  from  lime  made  in- 
candescent by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  This 
is  a  far  cheaper  and  more  convenient  light  than 
the  former,  but  of  much  less  power  ;  very  lately, 
however,  this  form  of  microscope  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  that  magnifl  cations  of  1,200 
to  2,000  diameters  can  be  obtained  .rith  it, 

"To  the  performance  of  every  muscular  motion,  in 
greater  auiuals  at  leait,  there  are  iiot  fewer  distinct 
part*  concerned  tiuu  many  millions  of  millions  and 
these  visible  through  a  micrutcope."—  Kay  ;  On  the 
Creation,  pt,  1. 

*  mi  -cro-scope,  v.t.    [MICROSCOPE,  *.)    To 
examine  with  a  microscope, 

*  mi-cr&-Bo6'-pl'~al,  a.    [Eng.  microscopy); 

i<i>.]    Microscopical,  minute  ;  very  close. 

"  It  U  A  vulgar  remark  that  the  works  of  art  do  not 
bear  a  uice  nucrotcopial  Inspection."—  Btrkai^g:  fKrit, 


ni  -cro  -scop'-  Ic,  'mi-cr, 
ml-cro-scop-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  micro- 
8cop(e)  ;  -ic,  -iaal  ;  Fr.  microscopique  ;  ItaL  & 
Sp,  microscopic*).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  microscope  ;  made 
yr  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

"  So  far  u  mierntcopic  analysis  would  enable  us  to 
decide  this  uuestiou."—  Todd  A  Bovman:  Pkytiot, 
Aiiat.,  it  301. 

*  2.  Using  a  microscope;  assisted  by  a 
microscope. 


*  3.  Resembling  a  microscope  iu  the  power 
of  seeing  minute  objects. 

"  Why  has  uot  man  a  n»(crosoopfc*  eye?" 

Pope  ;  Kttan  on  Man,  L  19*. 

4.  Very  small  or  minute,  so  as  to  be  risible 
only  with  a  microscope, 

"  Such  i»ier«c</p*c  proof  of  skill  and  power, 
As.  hid  from  atf«s  past,  Ood  uow  displays." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  637. 

5.  Exceedingly  small  or  minute. 

6.  Very  close  or  minute  :  as,  a  microscopical 
Investigation. 

microscopic  animals,  *.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  In- 
fusoria, because,  although  some  of  them  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  majority  require 
a  lens  or  a  compound  microscope  for  their 
detection  and  examination. 

mi-cro  scop'  ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  micro- 
scopical;  -ly.]  By  means  of  a  microscope; 
with  minute  Investigation  ;  la  very  miuutu 
size  or  degree. 

mi-cros-co-pist,     $.     [Eng.  mfcroaoop(e)  ; 

-;..f.  J    One  skilled  or  versed  iu  microscopy. 

nu-crd-sco'-pMim,  i.  [A  Latinised  form 
of  Eng.  microscope  (q.v,).] 

Astron.;  One  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven 
southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  above 
Grus  and  Indus,  at  the  junction  of  Capri- 
cornus  and  Sagittarius. 


y,  *.  [Eng.  i*tcro9cop(e)  ;  -y-] 

The  act  or  art  of  using  a  microscope  ;  investi- 
gation with  a  microscope. 

mi-OroV-er-Is,  $.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
crept?  (o*rw)  =  a  kind  of  endive,  succory.) 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Cichor- 
aoe;e,  The  deshy  fibres  of  the  roots  of  M  icro- 
*ra  Forsteri  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Fort 
Philip  in  Australia. 

mi-crd:sdm'-mit%  &     [Fret   wicm-,   and 

Eng.,  &c,  somnute.} 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  In  the  bombs 
ejected  from  Vesuvius,  aud  In  leueitic  lava, 
where  it  baa  been  formed  by  sublimation. 
Crystals,  hexagonal  and  exceedingly  minute, 
with  vertical  striations,  Hardness,  6  ;  ap.  gr. 
2*60  ;  colourless  and  transparent.  Compos.  . 
silica,  33*0;  alumina,  29*0;  lime,  1T2;  potash, 
11*5  ;  soda,  87  ;  chlorine,  9*1  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
1*7  =  104  '2.  Near  sodalite  in  composition. 

mi  cro-Bpoc'-tro-scope,  «.  [Eng.  micro- 
(scope),  and  spectroscope  (q.v.).]  A  spectro- 
scope placed  in  connection  with  a  microscope, 
in  order  that  the  absorption  lines  may  be  the 
more  accurately  measured.  The  eye-piece 
contains  prisms  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
reflected  ray  to  jiasa  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eye. 

mi  cro  spo  -r£n'-&i-a,  *.  pi  [Prof*  micro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  sporangia  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Small  seed-vessels  In  the  MarsHeacea 
and  oalviniacea,  containing  microsporea. 

mi'  -cro  spore,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
spore  (q.v.).] 

Bat.  :  The  smaller  of  two  kinds  of  spores 
found  in  the  Marsileaceffl  aud  Salviniacete. 

mi-cro  spoV-on,  *.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
<nrop<i  (spora)  or  <nropo?  (sporos)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fungals.  Microsporon 
mentagrophyUs  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  Trichophyton  totuunuis;  it  exists  as  a 
whitish  powder  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  in  a  skin  disease.  Tinea  sycosis.  M. 
furfur  produces  T.  versicolor  on  the  body,  and 
M.  Aitaouini  the  baldness  on  the  head  arising 
from  7*.  deai  I  vans. 

mi-cros'-then-a,  *.  pi,  [Fret  micro-,  and 
Gr.  ofe'vof  (^Aeuos)  =  strength.] 

Zool.  :  The  third  order  of  mammals  In  the 
arrangement  of  J.  0.  Dana.  [MBQASTHBNA.) 

mi'-cros-thenes,  a.  pL    [MICBOOTHBMA.] 

Zool.;  Tlie  English  rendering  of  Micros- 
thena  (q.v.). 

"Among  the  microttb&wt  the  rise  In  rank  on  thil 
principle  is  no  leas  appamit."  —  Aut#r.  Journ.  Octette*, 
Jan.  1^63,  p.  71. 

mi  cros  then'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  microsthcn(ts)  ; 
-ic.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Microsthena  (q.v.). 

**A  general  structural  characteristic  may  yet  be 
detected  corresponding  to  these  .  .  .  mi?i*o«fAenJc  qual- 
ities." —  J.  D.  liana:  Qn  CepfuU'uat  ion,  p.  u. 


mi-orO'Sty'-lar,  a.    [Pref.  micro-,  and 


Arch. ;  Having  a  small  style  or  column; 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  style  of  architecture 
in  which  there  is  a  separate  small  order  to 
each  floor. 

mi  cros -y  ops,   a,    [Pref.  micro-;  Or. 
(sua)  —  A  pig,  and  cty  (ops)  ss  the  face,  the 
countenance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limuothei  ida-,  from 
the  Eocene  of  America. 

mi-cro-ta-sim-e'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-; 
Or.  T(i(Tts "  (Uisis)  r=  stretching,  tension,  and 
ucrpoy(7nefroH)2=a  measure.]  An  instrument 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  and  announced 
by  him  in  1373.  In  it  he  uses  the  princii>l<  -f 
the  carbon  microphone  to  measure  inlinitesi- 
in.-il  pressure. 

mi'- cro -there,  *.  [MICROTHKRIUM.]  Auy 
individual  of  the  genus  Microthehuin  (q.v.). 

"The  affinity  of  the  microthoret  to  the  cbem.Utna 
Is,  nevertheless,  very  close."— Oicwn  ;  J'tiiieout,,  p.  irt. 

mi-cro-ther'-i-um,  5.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Gr.  9-ripi.ov  (tlierioii)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  artiodactyle  Unga- 
lata,  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  ' 
Entire  crania,  from  the  lacustrine  calcareou* 
marls  of  Puy-de-D6me,  are  in  the  Natural 
History  section  of  the  British  Museum,  aud 
show  that  it  differed  from  the  Tragulido:  in 
possessing  a  complete  series  of  incisors. 

mi'- cro -tome,  ».  [Or.  pucpo?  (micros)  = 
small,  and  TOfiij  (tonic)  =  a  cutting ;  T('/JU>» 
(temno)  =  to  cut]  A  knife  for  making  thin 
sections  for  microscopic  examination;  a  pair 
of  parallel  knives  in  a  single  halt.  [PARALLEL^ 

KNIFE.] 

mi  cro-ver-nuc'-u-lite,  *.  [Pref.  micro^ 
and  Eng.,  iic.  vermiculiU;  Ger.  mikrovgp* 
micultt.] 

Min.  :  A  vermiform  mineral  observed  in  ths> 
kaoliuite  of  Thuringia,  and  believed  to  belorf 
to  the  Vermiculites  (q.v.). 

mi'-cro-vdlt,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  roU.) 
A  millionth  jiart  of  a  volt  (q.v.)b 

"\Ve  have  employed  the  multiplier  100  to  r«.-  iue» 
from  tnicrovottt  to  C.  G.  B.  electro-tuagnetic  utitta  <• 
.-  C.  O.  &  OftUantf  Vnitt  (187ft),  (w  7*. 

*v  pi     [Pref.  micro-,  and 
if  fJoi*  (zdon)  =  an  animal.J 
Zool. :  The  same  as  MICROZOABIA  (q.v.). 

t  mi  cro-zo-ar'-I-a,   s.  pi.     [Pref.   micro-/ 
Gr.  fua  (zoo),  pi.  of  ft?ov  (coon)  =  an  at 
and  Lat.  ueut.  pL  adj.  suit',  •aria;  Fr.  i 
zoairea.} 

ZooL :  A  name  proposed  by  De  Blainvill 
for  a  group  including  the  Hotifera  aud  the  In 
fusoria. 

mi'-crd-zymes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr 
£vfii)  (zume)  =  yeast.] 

Human  &  Comp.  Pkysiol. ;  The  f 
least  organized  of  living  beings.  They  mav 
be  either  globular,  rod-shaped,  egg-shape**, 
or  filamentous ;  but  the  most  common  fbrnh 
Is  that  of  jointed  rods  moving  with  rapidity, 
In  size  about  ^iff  of  an  inch.  Many  phy^tolo* 
gisto  at  home  aud  abroad  contend  that  fnfeo- 
tii  HU  diseases  depend  on  the  presence  of  t  Ja-s* 
organisms  in  the  blood.  They  hare  beea> 
found  in  variolous  blood,  human  and  oviucj 
In  human  blood  in  scarlet  fevur  and  meu:.lea. 
and,  according  to  Or.  Koch,  in  cholera ;  and 
in  the  blood  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  have- 
died  of  splenic  apoplexy.  Culled  also  liu-in-ia 
aud  Vibnoues.  [GERIC-TBEOBY.] 

"Experiments  have  proved  that  two  of  the  uiost 


icro-,  and  Gr 

e  smallest  .-ad 
h         av 


Art  also depemfeut  for  th«ir  existence  and  their  i>t» 
pagatiou  upua  extremely  small  living  solid  particles. 
to  which  toe  title  of  mtcrotymt*  la  applied. "—HuMty: 
Critiqwst  A  Addntse*  (U73J.  p.  M2. 

t  mi  cry-ph&u'-tef,  s.    [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr. 
i«i,aicw  (huphaino)  =  to  weave.] 
Entom.:  The  same  as  WALCKENAEBA  (q.v.), 

mic-tu-ri'-tlon,  «-  [Lat.  micturio  —  to  de- 
sire to  make  water,  desid.  from  mictus,  pa. 
par.  of  mi uno  =  to  make  water.] 

Med. :  The  desire  of  making  water ;  a  morbid- 
frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine. 

mid,  *  middo,  a.  &  «.  [A.S.  mid,  midd;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  mid-  (used  in  composition  as  mid* 
dag  =  mid-day) ;  IceL  midkr ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine :  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  worX  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  eiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ,  qu  -  kw. 


mid—middle 
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;«/-  (in  composition);  Goth,  midja ;  0.  H. 
Get.  mitti;  L»t.  medius;  Or.  ptavs  (mesos); 
bin  i  so.  madhya  =  middle.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Middle ;  situated  between  ex- 
Uvuies ;  intervening. 

*  B.  As  sufot. ;  The  middle,  the  midst 

"About  the  mid  of  night." 

SArtAWA  •  Kichard  Jit.,  T.  8. 

Mid  is  largely  used  in  composition  to 
Jit-ate  position,  point  of  time,  &c..  between 
.trumes :   as,  mid-age,  mid-air,  mid-career, 
id-channel,  mid-earth,  mid-furrow,  mid-har> 
',  mid-ocean.,  mid-period,  mid-space,  &c. 

mid-couples,  «.  pi. 

&-nts  Law:  The  writings  by  which  an  heir. 
signee,  or  adjudger,   is  connected  with   a 
icept  of  sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his 
idecessor  or  author,  which,  when  such  heir, 
c.,  takes  infeftment  in  virtue  of  such  pre- 
c«i-t,  must  be  deduced  in  the  instrument  of 
•asine. 

mid-course,  s. 

1.  The  middle  of  the  course,  way.  or  pro- 


2.  A  middle  course  or  mode  of  procedure. 
mid-day.  *  myd  dal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  noon ;  meridional ; 

at  noon. 

"  Hi»  hour  of  mid-dun  r*«t  I»  nearly  over." 

Byron:  Cain.  ill.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  the  day ;  noon. 

"  AB  if  God,  with  the  brand  eye  of  mid-day, 
ClMnr  looked  in  at  the  wlndo—  '' 


I*  Longfellow:  Children  qf  the  Lord"*  Supper. 
M  id-day  Jlower  : 

Ti't. :  An  Australian  popular  name  for 
Alesembryanthemum. 

mid-feather, *. 

Steam-engine :  A  water-bridge  In  a  steam* 
boiler  furnace  which  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion in  the  flue-space  or  firebox. 

mid-heaven,  s. 

1.  Qrd.  Lang. :  The  middle  of  the  sky  or 

aven. 

"  From  mid-heaven  already  nlin 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity." 

Wordttoorth:  White  Doe  qf  Rytito**,  iv. 

2.  Astron, :  That  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
I  on  the  meridian  at  any  given  moment. 

*  mid-hour,  «.    The  middle  part  of  the 

r ;  mid-day. 

mid  impediment,  *. 

Scots  Law :  An  intermediate  bar  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  right, 

*  mid-main,  9.    The  middle  of  the  sea ; 
mid-ocean ;  a  point  or  position  far  out  at  sea. 

mid-noon, s. 

1.  Lit.:  Mid-day,  noon.    (Milton:  P.  L.t 
.  311.) 
1 2.  Fig. :  The  middle  point,  the  height 

"  The  approved  assistant  of  an  ardnoos  course 
From  nU  mitf-noon  of  manhood  to  old  age  1" 

»',,r<ln*>rth:  Excunton^bk.  Vt 

mid-Off,  8.      [MlD-WICKET.] 

mid  on,  «.    [MiD-wincer.] 

*  mid-slty,  adv.     In  the  middle  of  the 
«ky. 

mid-superior,  *. 

Scots  J/j-w:  One  who  Is  superior  to  those 
below  him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  him. 

mid- wicket, *. 

Cricket;  A  fielder  who  Is  stationed  about 
midway,  right  or  left,  between  the  wickets. 
Mid-wicket  off  (commonly  abbreviated  to 
mid-off)  stands  to  the  right  of  the  wicket- 
keeper;  mid-wicket  on  (or  mid-on)  to  his  left, 

*  mid  (1),  prep.  [A.8.  mid,  midh  ;  IceL  medh  ; 
Gi.tb.  mf(A;  O.  H.  Ger.  mit,  miti ;  Ger.  mit.] 
With. 

-  Mid  him  be  hadde  a  strong*  mxe." 

Robert  cjf  Qlow#tt*r,  17. 

mid  (3),  prep.  [A  contract  of  amid  (q.vAl 
Amid,  amidst 

mid,  «.    A  contract,  of  midshipman  (<i- v.). 
mi  da,  ».    [BEAN-FLY.] 

mi-d*.!,  s.  [Or.  Mioo«  (Midas)=&  king  of 
I'hrygia  and  son  of  Gorgias,  noted  for  his 
wealth,  and  fabled  to  have  had  ass's  ears.] 

/ooi. ;  Tamarin ;  a  genus  of  American 
monkeys,  tomily  Arctopithecini,  from  Panama, 


Peru,  and  the  Brazils.  The  upper  front  teeth 
are  cluse  together,  and  the  lower,  which  are 
broad  and  truncated,  project.  They  are  rest- 
less and  active ;  their  method  of  climbing  is 
more  like  that  of  the  squirrels  than  of  true 


monkeys  ;  the  thumbs  are  not  opposable. 
Chief  species :  Midas  teonintts,  with  a  long 
brown  inane,  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  little 
lion ;  M.  ursului,  the  Negro  Tamarin  ;  M. 
Devittii,  Deville's  Midas  ;  M.  argentatum,  said 
by  Bates  to  be  the  rarest  of  the  American 
monkeys ;  and  M.  rosalia,  the  Silky  Tamarin. 

Midas's  ear,  s.    [AURICULA  Mm.*:.] 

mld'-den,  s.  [A.S.  midding  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
modding,  mogdynge  =  a  dung-heap,  from  mog 
=  muck  ;  dynge  =  a  heap.]  A  dunghilL 

midden-crow,  i.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  common  crow. 

midden-hole,  i.  A  gutter  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dunghill.  (Scotch.') 

"  [She]  ran  thro'  midden-holt  an*  a' 
An  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour." 

Burnt :  UaUtnMen, 

midden-stead,  s.    A  dunghill. 

"Sir  Peter  Pepperbrand  .  .  .  would  have  iteeked 
you.  like  a  paddock,  on  b:*  own  baronial  medden-Ofad." 
— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  IX. 

*  mid-des,  >.    [MIDST.] 

"mid-dcst,  a.  [The  superlative  of  mid,  a. 
(q.v.).]  Midmost 

"  Yet  the  stout  fairy  'mongst  toe  mtAAett  crowd. 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view." 
Spnutr:  f.  «..  I.  Iv.  15. 

•mld-dSst,  *myd-dest,  I.  [MIDST.]  The 
middle,  the  midst. 

"Calidope  .  .  . 
Him  overtook  in  middett  of  his  raee." 

Sfemer;  f.  Q..  VI.  lli  M. 

mld'-dle,  *  mid-del,  *  mid-dell,  *myd 
del,  *  myd-dlo,  a.  &  i.    [A.S.  midilel,  from 
mid  =  middle  ;    cogn.    with    Dut.    middel  = 
middle  ;   Ger.  mittel  =  means  ;   O.  H.  Ger. 

mitttt  =  middle  ;  Icel.  mfdhel  =  among ;  Dan, 
mellem ;  Sw.  mellan  —  between.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Situated     placed,  or  standing  equally 
distant  from  the  extremes. 

"  Thence  np  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life. 
The  mtddla  tree,  the  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant."          Miltim  :  P.  L.  IT.  1*1 

2.  Forming  a  mean. 

"  That  middle  course  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear. 

Seott:  Sotitf,la. 

3.  Intermediate,  intervening. 
*  1.  Indifferent,  humble. 

•'My  adveat'rous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  Intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aoafan  Mount."  Milton  :  P.  &,  L 14. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

1.  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from 
the  extremes. 

"  And  wonne  the  mjddel  of  thy*  londe  to  fiedcford 
anon."  Robert  of  GCouctOer.  p.  9tt. 

2.  The  waist. 

**  About  hir  middell  twelitie  Kara 
Of  hors  halters,  and  well  mo 
Tber  haDgen."  Otnaer:  O.  ^lT. 

3.  An  intervening  point  or  part  In  space, 
or  time,  or  order  ;  something  intermediate ;  a 
mean. 

"  I  .  .  .  with  capactona  mind 
Considered  all  tilings  visible  in  heaven. 
Or  earth,  or  middle."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  U.  m. 

middle-age,  >.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  life ;  mid-age. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Middle  ages ;  medieeval. 

middle-aged,  a.  Having  reached  the 
middle  age  of  life ;  generally  taken  as  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  of  age. 


Middle  Ages,  s.  pi.  A  term  rattier  in- 
definitely used  with  reference  to  different 
nations.  Hallam  applies  it  to  the  period  from 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis,  A.D.  486,  to 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in 
A.D.  1495.  In  England  it  may  be  considered 
as  representing  the  interval  between  the 
Saxon  invasion,  A.D.  449,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  A.D.  1485.  Generally  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  j«riod  of  time  connecting 
what  are  called  the  ancient  ami  modern 
periods  of  history,  and  cxU'iiding  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe. 

The  epithet  of  the  I"?  "1 

Dark  Ages  was  fre-  [•/  ^    •     | 

quently  applied  to  I  \-         "  j 

the  same  period.          *^  ^.^ 

middle  C,  s. 

Music;  The  note 
standing  on  the  first 
leger  line  above  tlie 
base  stave,  and  the  first  leger  line  below  the 
treble  stave.    [STAVE.] 

middle-class,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  That  class  of  society  which 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  aristocracy.     It  includes 
professional  men,  merchants,   large  farmers, 
smaller  landed  proprietors,  &c. 

If  Its  numbers  are  to  those  of  the  upper 
class  nearly  as  49  to  1,  and  to  those  of  the 
lower  class,  that  of  so-called  working1  men, 
nearly  as  7  to  23,  a  little  less  than  1  to  3. 
Dudley  Baxter  divided  it  into  three  sections, 
their  numbers  standing  to  each  other  nearly 
as  15,  90,  and  130. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle- 
classes. 

Middle-class  examinations  :  Examinations 
held  by  one  of  the  universities  for  persons 
who  are  not  members.  Certificates  of  effi- 
ciency, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Local 
Examinations,  diplomas  of  Associate  of  Arts 
(A.A.),  are  granted  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  subjects  range  from  reading,  writ- 
ing, &o.,  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  mathematics,  geol- 
ogy, and  other  branches  of  science. 

Middle-class  school :  A  school  established 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
middle-classes,  and  intermediate  between  pri- 
mary, or  elementary  schools,  and  the  great 
public  schools. 

middle-out  file,  ».  A  file  whose  teeth 
have  a  grade  of  coarseness  between  the  rough 
and  bastard. 

middle-deck.,  s. 

Niiut. :  That  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel 
which  is  between  the  other  two ;  the  main 
deck. 

middle-distance,  «. 

Art :  The  central  portion  of  a  landscape ; 
also  called  middle-ground. 

*  middle  -earth,  *  middle  -  erd, 
*  middel- rord,   *  middle  erd,  *  mid 
den  erd,  s.     The  earth,  the  world,  regarded 
as  situated  midway  between  heaven  and  earth. 

middle-ground.,  8. 

Art :  The  same  as  MIDDLE-DISTANCE  (q.r.)i 
middle-latitude,  «. 

Navig. :  The  middle  latitude  of  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  is  the 
half  sum  of  the  two  latitudes  when  both  are 
of  the  same  name,  or  the  half  difference  of 
the  latitudes  when  both  are  not  of  the  same 
name.  The  middle  latitude  is  affected  with 
the  name  of  the  greater.  If  we  agree  to  call 
north  latitudes  positive,  and  south  latitudes  ne- 
gative, the  middle  latitude  in  all  cases  is  equal 
to  half  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  latitudes. 

Middle  latitude  sailing : 

Navig. :  The  method  of  computing  cases  in 
sailing,  by  means  of  the  middle-latitude,  by  a 
combination  of  the  principles  of  plane  and 
parallel  sailing.  This  method  is  only  approxi- 
mately correct.  The  departure  is  considered 
as  the  meridional  distance  for  the  middle 
latitude  of  the  place  sailed  from  and  the  place 
sailed  to.  The  results  are  the  more  accurate 
as  the  two  places  are  near  the  equator. 

middle-man.,  s. 

L  Ordinary  language : 

L  A  person  who  acts  as  au  agent  or  Inter 


oil.  b6y;  pt$ut,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-c.;in,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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middle  —midshipman 


mediary  between  two  parties,  as  between  the 
manufacturer  and  exporter  of  goods,  or  be- 
tween a  wholesale  and  a  retail  dealer;  specif., 
in  Ireland,  a  person  who  rents  lands  from  the 
landowner  in  large  tracts,  and  lets  it  out  in 
smaller  portionsat  an  increased  rent ;  orin  Lon- 
don and  large  towns  generally,  one  who  takes 
house  property  from  the  landlord,  reletting  it, 
often  in  tenements,  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

*  2.  A  man  belonging  to  the  middle  classes ; 
•  commoner. 

n.  MO. :  The  m»n  who  stands  in  the  middle 
ef  a  tile  of  soldiers. 

middle  passage,  t.  That  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies. 

H  The  expression  was  often  used  in  the 
days  of  the  slave  trade  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to 
America. 

middle-post, .-. 

Carp. :  A  king-post  In  a  truss  (q.v.X 

middle-quarters,  ».  pi. 

An*.  :  A  name  given  to  the  fonr  quarters 
of  a  column  divided  l>y  horizontal  tections, 
forming  angles  of  45*  on  the  plan. 

middle-rail,  .-•. 

Corp. :  The  rail  of  a  door  level  with  the 
land,  on  which  the  lock  Is  usually  fixed  ;  also 
called  the  lock-rail. 

middle-sized,  a.  Of  a  middle  or  average 
lize. 

Middle  States,  ,.,,i. 

Geog. :  The  four  States  which  occupied  lh« 
centre  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  ru.. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

middle-term,  *. 

Logic :  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclu- 
sion are  separately  compared.  [SYLLOGISM.) 

middle-tint,  >. 

Art:  A  mixed  tint  in  which  bright  colours 
never  predominate. 

middle-voice,  s. 

Greek  Gram.:  That  voice  the  function  of 
which  is  to  express  that  the  subject  does  or 
has  done  something  to  himself.  It  is  thus 
middle,  or  midway  between  the  active  voice, 
In  which  the  subject  does  something  to  an 
object,  and  the  passive,  in  which  something  is 
done  to  the  subject. 

middle  weight,  >. 

Sport:  A  pugilist,  wrestler  or  Jockey  of  a 
weight  intermediate  between  light-weight  and 
heavy-weight. 

tnld  -die,  r.t.    [MIDDLE,  a.) 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  the  middle, 

2.  To  balance,  to  compromise. 

"Now  to  middle  the  mutter  between  both,1*— 
Xi.-hardton  :  Clariaa,  1.  Itt. 

.  IL  Football :  To  kick  or  drive  (the  ball) 
Into  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be  kicked 
through  the  goal. 

mid  -die  most,  a.  [Eng.  middle  ;  -most.] 
Situated  or  being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest. 
the  middle  of  a  number  of  things  which  are 
near  the  middle ;  midmost. 

•*  The  middleman  bom  the  ground."—  KuMtt  xlil.  «. 

•mld-dler,  *  mid- del -er,  «.  [Eng. 
middUf) ;  -er.]  One  who  goes  between  or  in 
the  middle  ;  a  mediator. 

"  He  being  here  medlatonr  or  mlddtltr  betwene  God 
Mid  men."— /sciye  xxvilL  (1561V 

mid'  die-tin  ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  place 
where  found,  Middleton  Collieries  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Km.).] 

Min, :  A  native  hydrocarbon,  occurring  in 
•mall  rounded  masses  and  layers  between 
coal  laminae,  near  Leeds.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
1*6;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  reddish -brown, 
deep  red  by  transmitted  light.  Compos. : 
carbon,  86'33  ;  hydrogen,  7'92 ;  oxygen,  5'75. 

mid  -dling.  a.&s.     [Eng.  middle) ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  middle  or  medium  rank, 
station,  or  quality ;  medium,  mediocre ;  not 
going  to  an  extreme ;  about  equally  distant 
from  extremes ;  moderate. 


"  A  peasant  who  doet  bu  duty  IB  tv  nobler  character 
than  a  k  ing  of  even  middling  reputation."— Oot&mith 
The  to*,  )To.  I 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sin*?.) :  That  portion  of  a  gnn-stock  be- 
tween the  grasp  and  the  tail-pipe  or  ramrod* 
thimble. 

2.  (PL):   The  coarser  part  of   flour;   the 
Intermediate  product  of  ground  wheat. 

*  middling  gossip,  $.    A  go-between. 

"  What  do  you  uy  unto  a  middling-goal  p  t" 

Ben  Jonton:  Th*  bcnl't  an  AU,  t  & 

mid  dllng-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  middling;  -ly.] 
In  a  middling  manner  ;  indifferently. 

t  mld'-illing  -noM,  s.  [Eng.  middling;  -ness.] 
Mediocrity. 

"  I  make  It  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling- 
n*u."—G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Dtronda,  cb,  nxv. 

mid  -dy,  «.  [See  def.]  A  familiar  corruption 
of  Midshipman  (q.v.). 

Mid   gard,  *.    [Icel.  =  lit  mid-yard.] 

Scund.  Myth. :  The  abode  of  the  tinman 
nee,  formed  out  of  the  eye-brows  of  Ymii , 
one  of  the  first  giants,  and  joined  to  Asganl, 
or  the  abode  of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow- 
bridge. 

midgo.'migge,  •myge.'mygge,*.  [A.S. 

micge  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mug  —  a  gnat  t  Low 
Ger.  mugge  ;  8w.  mygg  ;  Dan.  myg ;  Icel.  mig  ; 
Qer.  miicke;  O.  H.  Ger.  muccd,  muggd.]    . 
Entomology : 

1.  (Sing):   A   popular  name  for  the  gnat 
(Culex  pipieru)  or  any  insect  resembling  that 
species,  especially  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
in  swarms  and  dancing  in  the  air. 

"The  midget  that  the  tun-blink  brine,  out.  Mid  the 
.Teuiug  wind  sweeps  away."— Scott :  Start  of  Mid 
LotM.in,  eh.  xir. 

2.  (Pi.) :  The  dipterous  family  Chronomidte. 
midg    ct,  ».     [A  dimin.  of  midge  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  little  midge ;  a  very  diminutive  creature. 

2.  The  Canadian  name  for  the  Sand-fly. 

Mid'-I  a-nite,  ».  *  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Midian; 
-He.  Heb.  ]T1?  (Af  uleyan)  =  strife,  contention. 
Named  after  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chron.  1.  82).] 

A.  As  lubst.  (Pi.):  The  inhabitants  of  Mi- 
dian.   [R) 

"  To  hide  It  from  the  Mldianllti'-Judyft  vi.  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  land  of 
Midian,  north  of  Arabia,  and  east  of  Palestine. 

*  mid'-lmowl-Sdge  (I-  silent),  «.    [Eng.  mid, 

a.,  and  knowledge.}    A  partial  or  intermediate 

knowledge. 

"  Betwixt  which  two  eorae  hare  placed  a  third,  a 
midkiTiwledae  of  future  conditional*  contingent*.  '— 
Bp.  Bmll :  ChritOan  Xodfruim.  bk.  11..  i  «. 

mid  -land,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  land.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  or  in- 
terior of  a  country  :  as,  the  Midland  counties. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land  ;  Mediterranean. 

"  There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  new  come  In  ... 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bar  bad  been, 
And  on  the  midland  lea  the  French  bad  awed." 

lirfden:  Annul  MlroMlit.  clixi. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Interior  of  a  country ; 
the  inland  central  portion  of  a  country.  (Gene- 
rally used  In  the  plural.) 

*mid'-leg,  >.  &  adv.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  leg.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  the  leg ;  the 
knee. 

B.  A  s  adj. :  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ; 
knee-deep. 

"Ay.  more  than  once  I've  eeen  him  midleff  deep.' 
Wordtwartki  The  Brother!. 

Mid-lent,  «.  [A.8.  midlengten.]  The  middle 
of  Lent  (q.v.). 

Midlent  Sunday,  ». 
Eacles. :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.    [MOTH- 
ERING.] 

•  mid'  less,  *  mid-lease,  a.    (Eng.  mid,  a. ; 

-lets.}    Without  a  middle. 

"  An  un beginning,  midleae.  endlesae  balle." 

SylmUr:  Du  Bartat.  wk.  1.  day  1,  US. 

•mld'-llfe,  «.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  »nd  life.}  The 
middle  of  life  ;  mid-age. 

"mid'-mSr-row,  *mid-mor-owe, 
*  mid  -morn,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  and  morrow, 
morn.]  The  middle  of  the  morning. 

"It  was  nought  passed  yet  midmorow." 

Oomr:  C.  A.,  Till. 


midmost,  'myd  most,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a., 
and  most.}  The  nearest  to  the  middle  ;  in  th» 
very  middle ;  middlemost. 

"  The  midmoit  bore  a  mau :  the  outward  two 
Secured  each  tide." 

Fop«:  ffomer  ;  Otlj/uef  ix.  50f 

MId-na-pb're',  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  town  and  British  district  in  Lower    I 
Bengal. 

Mldnaporc  creeper,  s. 
•  Bot.  :  Rivea  bona  nox. 

mid  night  (gh  silent),  "myd-nygt,  *myd- 
nlght,  8.  &  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  night.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  hour  of  the  night ; 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

"  That'i  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  miditigl'.~ 
—StalUtp.  :  Meature  far  itfaiure.  T.  1. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of  tha> 
night. 

"  By  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamp*, 
The  world  IB  poised." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence.  11.  S9. 

2.  Dark  as  midnight;  very  dark:  as,  mi  !- 
night  gloom. 

*  mid  -night  (;*  silent),  v.t.    [MIDNIOBT,  . 
To  darken. 

"  [It)  cannot  but  most  mUntuhl  the  ioul  of  him  t 
U  fain."— Feltham ;  Ke,.,lr,i,  p  M. 

mid'-ra»h,  t.  [Heb.  *J7p  (midrash)  =  tfc 
study,  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  It  is  I! 
infinitive  of  Aram,  tttij  (darasK)  =  to  search 
into,  to  examine.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  oldest  Jewish  expo- 
sition  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  of  t  ivo 
kinds— the  Halachic  or  Legal  and  the  Haga<  I  is 
or  Homiletic  interpretation.  The  rules  regu- 
lating those  two  kinds  of  exegesis  were  cul 
lected  and  systematized  t>  Elieserben  Jos< ,  & 
Galilean,  in  the  second  century.  (Ciiutw>v.) 

mid  rib,  s.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  rt6.] 

Bot.  :  The  large  vein  or  principal  nerv« 
which  passes  from  the  petiole  to  the  apex  of 
a  leaf.  Called  also  rib  and  coste. 

mid' riff,  •  mid-rlf,  •  myd-ryf,  s.    [A.8. 

midrif,  from  mid  =  middle,  and  hrtf=  the  1  .el  lyt! 

the  womb;  Dut.  rtf=  a  carcase;  O.  II.  Ger. 

href=  a  body;  O.  Fris.  midre/=  midrill'.) 

Anat. :  The  diaphragm  (q.v.). 

"  It  hath  much  sympathy  with  the  bruin.  e<>  that  If 
the  midriff  be  inflamed,  prevent  iniulness  cusuiw  it."— 
P.  Fletcher:  Pur-pie  Hand,  Iv.  (Note  t.| 

mid  «ea,  ».     [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  tea.]     Th« 
middle  sea  ;  specif.,  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Fish  that,  with  their  fins,  and  ablnlng  scalpe. 
Glide  under  the  green  wave.  In  aculu  tlmt  oft 
Bank  the  midtea~  Milton :  f.  L..  vii.  ««.      I 

mid'  ship,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and 
ship.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  ill  the  nriddte  ' 
of  a  ship  ;  belonging  to  the  middle  of  a  ship: 
as,  a  midship  beam. 

B*  As  adv. :  In  the  middle  of  a  ship ;  mid- 
ships. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  middle  portion  of  a  ship. 
"Whose  ship  bad  In  her  prow  a  lion,  a  goat  In  th. 

midihip.  and  a  dragon  In  the  stem."— Raleigh:  Bi*. 
World,  bk.  IL,  ch.  flit..  I  is. 

midship-beam,  .-. 

Shipbuild. :  The  longest  beam  In  the  middle 
of  a  ship. 

midship-bend,  i. 

Shipbuild. :  The  largest  of  the  cross-section* 
of  a  ship.  When  the  middle  of  the  ship  lias 
a  portion  of  a  uniform  cross-section,  that 
section  is  called  the  midship-body. 

midship  frame,  s.  The  frame  at  the 
midship  or  largest  section  of  a  vessel. 

mid' -ship-man,  s.    [Eng.  midship;  -man.] 

Naval:  The  highest  in  rank  of  the  petty 
officers  in  the  royal  navy.  Before  being  ap- 
pointed to  this  rank  he  must  have  served  at 
least  one  year  as  a  cadet,  and  have  passed  the 
prescribed  examinations.  After  six  years'  ser- 
vice, and  the  passing  of  further  examinations, 
he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-lientemmt. 
He  receives  instruction,  literary  and  profes- 
sional, on  board,  and  his  special  duties  are  to 
pass  on  the  orders  of  the  superior  officers  to 
the  men,  and  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  them. 

"  [The]  schoolboy  midiklpman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  bis  shrill  pipe  a>  good  or  111  betide.." 

Byron :  ChiWe  Barold,  11.  It. 


fate,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fan,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  CB  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


midships— mignonette 
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midshipman  s  butter,  .-. 

Sot. :  The  fruit  of  Persea  gratissima. 

mid' -ships,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  amid- 
ships (q.  v.>J  ID  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

•mld'-Bide,  a.  [Eng.  mMt  a.,  and  side.}  The 
middle  of  the  side. 

"  Stondeu  In  water  to  midtide."-Relig.  Antiq.,  L  222. 

midst,  *  middes,  *  mid  dost,  *myd- 
dest,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [Properly  middes,  as  in 
"in  middes  the  se'; "  the  t  being  excrescent, 
AS  in  whilst,  amongst.  The  <  is  the  adverbial 

As  subst. :  The  middle. 

And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  hi  the  nidtt, 
i-Hine  out  of  him." — LvJte  Iv.  as. 

B.  As  adj. :  Middle. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  the  middle. 
earth  Join  all  ye  creature*  to  extol 

Him  first.  Htm  last.  Him  mi<Ut,  aud  without  end." 
MUton .  P.  L..  v.  165. 

(1)  In  the  midst  of:  Among ;  surrounded 
or  involved  in. 

(2)  In  our,  your,  their  midst :  In  the  midst 
of  (or  amongst)  us,  you,  them. 

011.1st,  prep.    [A  contraction  of  amidst  (q.v.).] 

*  .idst,  amongst,  in  the  middle  of. 

"They  left  me  midtt  my  enemies." 

Shaketp.  ;  l  henry  VI..  L 1 

•earn,  ».    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  stream.] 
The  middle  of  a  stream. 

mid  sum  mer.  *  mid-som  er,  *  mid- 
som  mer,  *  myd  som-er,  «.  &  a,  [A.S. 
midsiimer,  from  mid  —  middle,  and  sumer  = 
summer.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  midaie  of  summer ;  the 
•ummer  solstice,  about  June  21. 

"And  mette  hem  after  mydtomer  the  feste  of  Seyn 
Jon."  Robert  of  Qloucetter,  p.  302. 

B.  As  adj. :  Happening  or  being  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

midsummer-chafer,  *. 

Entom. :  Rhizotrogus  sol-slit ialis. 

midsummer- day,  s.  The  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  ot,  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated 
on  June  24.  It  is  one  of  the  regular  quarter- 
days  in  England.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
custom  to  light  fires  or  bonfires  on  the  eve  of 
fit.  John's  day.  [BELTANE.] 

midsummer-eve,  s.  The  evening  pre- 
ceding  midsummer-day.  The  summer  solstice 
is,  however,  on  June  21. 

midsummer-men,  s.  pL 
Bot. :  Sedum  Telephium, 

•mid- ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and 
Lat.  terra  =  the  earth.]  Mediterranean. 

"  JHdterraneantt*.'       Sylvester;  Colonie*.K. 

•mid -ward,  adv.  U.S.  middcweard.]  In, 
on,  or  towards  the  middle. 

"This  chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  sorry  graoe. 
And  laid  It  atxme  on  the  midwird 
Ot  the  crosscut."  Chaucer;  C.  T..  16,659. 

mid' -way,  *mld-wei,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.    [Eng. 
mid,  a.,  and  way.] 
A*  As  subst. :  A  middle  way,  path,  or  course. 

"  No  midway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all." 

PXhukctp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  11L  4. 
As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle 
e  way  or  distance  ;  halfway, 
'be  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
ihow  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles." 
Shiiketp.  :  Lear,  IT.  6. 
As  adv. :  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or 
uce ;  halfway. 
"  She  saw  him  rashly  spring, 
Aud  midway  up  in  danger  cling." 

Moore:  Fire-Worthipptrt. 

mid'- wife,  *  mead-  wife,  *mede-wif, 
•mede  wife,  -mide  wlf,  "mid-wif, 

•  myde-wyf;  *  myd  win;  s.    [A.S.  mid  = 
with,  and  w(f  =  woman  ;  cf.  Sp.  comadre  =  a 
co-mother,  a  midwife,  from  co  =  Lat.  cum  = 
with,  and  madre  =  Lat.  mater  =  mother.]    A 
woman  who  assists  other  women  at  childbirth  ; 
ft  female  practitioner  of  the  obstetric   art. 
UlwtpreP.] 

"  But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me.* 

Khakrtp. :  Titiu  Atidronicut,  Ix.  2. 

•mid' -wife,  *m$d'-wive,  v.i.  &  t,    [Mir> 

WIFE,  J.J 

A.  Intrans. ;   To  perform  the  office  of  » 
midwife  ;  to  practise  midwifery. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  assist  In  childbirth. 


2.  Fig.:  To  assist  in  bringing  into  exist- 
ence ;  to  aid  in  bringing  to  light. 

"Being  designed  to  mUtwitM  a  pybald,  mixt,  ring, 
•traked  progeuy  of  ctmroli  governors  Into  the  world.  ' 
— South  :  Sermont,  voL  vU.,  ser.  4. 

mid  -wife  ry,  mid   wif  ry, ».    [Eng.  mid- 
wife; •ry.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  assisting  women  In 
childbirth :  obstetrics  (q.v.). 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth. 

*  II.  fig. :  Aid,  assistance  ;  co-operation  in 
producing. 

"  Hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Booming  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers." 

Stepney ;  To  the  Karl  of  CarlMe. 

mld'-Wlf-ish,  o.  [Eng.  midwife);  -ish.] 
Pertaining  to  a  midwife  or  her  duties ;  like  a 
midwife. 

mid  win-tcr,  *  myde-wyn-ter,  s.    [Eng. 

mid,  and  winter.}  The  winter  solstice,  or 
December  21 ;  the  period  about  the  winter 
solstice. 

"  He  sende  after  hyt  baronye,  at  mydewynter  myd 
hy  ui  to  be."  Jtobert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  349. 

mi'  cm-itc,  s.  [Named  from  Miemo,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -iU(Min.),] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.v.),  of  a  pale, 
yellowish-green  colour,  occurring  iu  columnar, 
granular,  and  coarsely- pisolitic  forms,  some- 
times in  crystals,  at  Miemo,  Tuscany. 

mien,  *  mcane,  *  me  en,  *.  [Fr.  mine,  from 
Ital.  mina ;  Old  Ital.  mena  =  behaviour, 
manners,  carriage  of  a  man,  from  Low  Lat. 
mino  =  to  lead  (Fr.  mener).}  External  air  or 
manner ;  demeanour,  bearing,  appearance, 
carriage,  deportment,  manner. 

mi-es-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Mies,  where 
found  ;  suft1.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining phosphate  of  lime.  Occurs  in  globular 
or  mammillary  groups,  with  fibrous,  radiating 
structure,  and  brown  colour,  at  Mies,  Bo- 
hemia. 

*  mieve,  v.t.  &  i.    [MOVE,  v.} 

miff;  s.  &  a.  [Cf.  Frov.  Ger.  mu/=suUen- 
ness  ;  mu/en  =  to  sulk.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  slight  degree  of  resent- 
ment ;  a  slight  falling  out  or  quarrel ;  a  tilt. 

"When  a  little  quarrel  or  mi/,  as  It  U  vulgarly 
called,  arose  between  them."— Fielding :   Tom  Juiiet, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  vi. 
*B.  -4s  adj. :  Miffed,  displeased,  vexed. 

"  Being m^wlth  him  myself."—  W.  Taylor:  Memoir* 
by  Hobberat,  i.  417. 

miff,  v.t.  [M IFF,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure  to ; 
to  offend,  to  displease. 

might  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.  [A.S.  mihte, 
pa.  t.  of  mugan  =  to  be  able.]  [MAY,  v.} 

might  (gh  silent),  *miht,  *myht,s.  [A.S. 
miht,  rneht,  mwht,  meaht;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
magt ;  Icel.  mtettr  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  magt ;  Goth. 
mahts;  Ger.  macltt;  O.  H.  Ger.  maht ;  Russ. 
mochf.]  Power,  strength,  force,  whether  bodily, 
physical,  or  mental.  [MAY,  v.] 

"  England  shall  double  gild  hia  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might.' 

1  Henry  IV.,  to.  I 

U  With  might  and  main:  With  all  one's 
strength  or  power  ;  with  the  utmost  exertion. 

"  Toward  Wiroester  he  com  with  myjht  and  mayn." 
Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  66. 

*might-ful(0fc silent),  *mygt-vol, a.  [Eng. 
miglit,  s. ;  >ful(l)  }  Full  ol  might  or  power; 
mighty,  powerful. 

"  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mtyKtful  gods." 
Shakeip. :  litut  Andronicu*,  iv.  4. 

might'-I-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  mighty; 

~ty-l 

L  With  great  might,  power,  force,  or 
Strength ;  powerfully,  strongly. 

"  And  he  cried  miffhtily  with  a  strong  voice,  nying, 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen."— Rn.  xvuL  1 

2.  With  great  effect  or  result. 

"  For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
pnblickly,  shewing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ."— Act*  xvifi.  38. 

3.  With  vehemence  or  energy  ;  fiercely. 
"Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  mightily,  bat 

««tand  drink  as  friends."— Shakeip. :  Taming  qf  tb* 
Shrew.  L  a. 

4.  To  or  in  a  great  degree ;  yery  greatly, 
very  much. 

"I  would  we  could  do  so;  (or  her  benefit!  an 
mightily  mispla«ed."-,Sfcat«p. :  Ai  You  LOt*  It,  L  L 


might  i  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  mighty: 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiu^  mighty; 
power,  might,  greatness  ;  high  dignity. 

"  In  a  moment  see 
How  toon  the  mightineu  meet*  nnnery." 

Shakatp.  :  Henry  V1H.     (ProLI 

2.  A  title  of  dignity. 

"  WUl't  please  your  mightineu  to  wash  your  hands  t  ' 
—  SHaketp,  ,  Taming  of  t  he  Shrew.  (Induct  iii.) 

'might  less  (gh   silent),   "myght-les,  a. 

[Eng.  might,  s.  ;  'less.}  Without  might  or 
power  ;  powerless. 

"  The  rose  is  myghttet.  the  nettllle  spredis  over  fer.  ' 
Kobert  de  lirunne,  p.  a    '. 

might  -na  (gh  silent),  v.  [See  def.]  Miglit 
not.  (Scotch.) 

might'-y  (gh  silent^  '  mag  tl,  •  mlgh-tl, 
•mig-ti,*myght-ie,a.,va'/r.  [A.S.mifttig, 
mutlUig;  O.  H.  Ger.  mahtiger;  Goth.  mtth~ 
teigs  ;  Icel.  mdhtugr.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Strong,  powerful  ;  having  great  strength, 
power,  or  might. 

"  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people  .  .  . 
with  a  mighty  hand,  aud  with  a  stretched  out  nriu."-> 
Eixkiel  zx.  S4. 

2.  Powerful  in    influence,   importance,  or 
command. 

"  Ue  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth."—  Uen«»tf 

3.  Characterized  by  or   exhibiting  might, 
power,  or  strength. 

"  The  miyhtittt  work  of  human  power." 

Scott;  Jiarmion,  ii.    (In  trod.) 

4.  Strongly  armed  or  equipped  ;  strong  ID 
numbers,  quality,  aud  equipment. 

"  No  mightier  armament  bad  ever  appeared  in  th* 

British  ChaimeL"—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  En<j.,  ch.  xviu. 

5.  Vast,  important,  momentous. 

"  I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.1'        Oowtey. 

6.  Impetuous,  violent,  furious. 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wlud, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,"—  £xodut  x.  19. 

7.  Very  great,  exceedingly  great  ;  excessive. 

"There  arose  a  mighty  famine  In  the  laiid."-/,n*» 
XT.  H. 

8.  Forcible,  efficacious. 

9.  Strong  ;  powerful  in  intellect  ;  great  in 
acquirements. 

10.  Brave,  undaunted,  fearless,  heroic. 

"  Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined, 
Ue  stood,  and  questioned  thus  his  mvjhty  mind." 
Pope  :  ffomer;  Iliad  xxii.  137. 

*  11.  Well  versed,  well  read. 

"An  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures."— 
Acts  xviii.  24. 

12.  Very  great,  excellent,  or  fine  ;  capital. 
(Colloquial,  and  generally  ironical.) 

13.  Very  large,  huge,  immense. 

"A  miff  hty  rock."        Shakftj).:  Comedy  of  Xrrort,  L  L 

14.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  honour,  applied 
to  persons  of  high  rank. 

"Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  apeak  a  word." 
Shttketp.  ;  Comedy  of  Krrort,  T. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  or  to  a  great  degree  ;  very 
much  ;  exceedingly,  mightily.    (Collotjuial.) 

"  He  reigns  :    How  long?    Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mi'/hty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise: 
Studies  new  lines."  frior. 

*  mlgn'-ar-Ize  (gn  as  ny),  v.t.    [Prob.  for 

migmardise  (q.vV>.J  To  soothe  ;  to  treat  or 
handle  gently. 

"When  they  are  mignariud  and  stroked  gently."— 
Socket  ;  Li/9  of  WUliamt,  i.  as. 

*  mlgn  lard,  *  mi  gnard  (gn  as  ny),  a. 
[Fr.  mignard.]    Soft,  dainty,  delicate,  effemi- 

nate.     [MlNION.] 

"      "  LOT*  !•  brought  up  with  thoae  soft  miyniard  hand' 
lings,"—  Ban  Jonton  ;  The  Devil  it  an  Au,  i.  2. 

*  mign  -lard  ise  (gn  as  ny),  *  min'  -lard- 

l^e  (i  as  y),  *.  [Fr.  mignardise,  from  mi- 
gnard.]  Daintiness,  d*>Jteacy  pnft  usage,  ijam- 
pering  caresses. 


"  With  «U  the  migniardte  and  quaint  c 
Yon  can  put  on  them." 

lien  Jonton:  Staple  of  S  mot,  iii.  1. 

*  mlgn  -lard  -i$e,  *  ml'-gnlard  Ize  (gn 
as  ny),  *  min  iard  190  (1  as  y),  v.t.    [Mi- 
ONIARDISE,  *.     Cf.  Fr.  mignarder=  to  affect 
soft  manners  or  delicacy.]    To  render  delicate, 
soft,  or  effeminate. 

"That  did  minitirdite,  and  make  the  language  moi* 
dainty  and  feminine."—  Bowell  :  Letter*,  bk.  Iv..  let  111 

*  mlgn'-Idn  (gn  as  ny),  s.    [MINION,  i 

mlgn-^n-ette'  (gn  as  ny),  a.    [Fr    mignon- 

n«CM=(l)  a  young  girl;  (2)  variori  plants; 


pout,  Jov.-l 
-Uaa  ^  ahan. 


cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph      t 
-tiou.    aion  -  shun  ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  »*"«     -clous,  -tiono,  -sious  =  abus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  deL 
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diniin.  of  mignonne,  fern,  of  miynon  =  a  dar- 
ling.] 
Botany  A  Horticulture : 

1.  Reseda  odorata.     It  is  a  well-known  and 
highly  fragrant  flower,  indigenous  in  northern 
and  north-eastern  Africa.    There  is*  a  variety 
called  B.  frutescens,  Tree-Mignonette,  brought 
originally  from    Egypt,    now    cultivated    in 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  genus  Reseda  (q.r.). 

inig'-nn-mite,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
Irom  (jr.  piywfju.  (mignumi)  =  to  mix,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  composition.] 
M in. :  The  same  as  MAGNETITE  (q.v.). 

mi' -grant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  migrant,  pr.  par.  of 
miyro  '=  to  migrate  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adj. :  Migrating,  migratory. 

B.  As  subst. :  Oue  who  or  that  which  mi- 
grates ;  specif.,  a  migratory  bird  or  other 
animal. 

"TbeM  are  true  migrant*;  but  «  uumberof  other 
birds  viiit  us,  and  cau  only  be  classed  M  stragglera  "-— 
Wutlac*:  e*v-  &"(•  Animait,  i.  19. 

mi  grate,  v.i.  [Lat.  migratus,  pa.  par.  of 
mii/ro  =  to  wander;  Ital.  mij/rare.J  To  pass 
or  remove  from  one  place  of  residence  to 
another ;  to  change  one  s  residence  or  place  of 
abode,  especially  from  one  country  to  another ; 
specif.,  of  birds,  &c.,  to  pass  from  a  colder  to 
a  warmer  climate  in  the  autumn,  returning  in 
the  spring. 

"  The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  ID  one  body  to  En- 

nlatilleu."— Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

HH-gra'-tion,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  migrationem, 
;iccus.  of  migratio,  from  migratus,  pa.  par.  of 
1/iiyro  =  to  migrate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  migrazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  migrating,  or  removing  from 
one  place  of  residence  to  another,  especially 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another ;  change 
Of  abode  or  residence. 

"  Adventures  that  bepiiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  •ritfrBflMfe, 

H'or<iswortk :  excurtion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  Change  of  place  or  position ;  removal. 

"Such  alterations,  tnmaitloiu,  tmyrutiont,  «f  the 
Centre  uf  yuiMiy,  and  cltvHtitms  o(  new  Ulaudu,  h.wl 
actually  hapi-euea." — Woodward  :  Natural  BiXorj/. 

*  3.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country ;  banish* 
ment. 

"  Wo  is  me.  too  top  loug  banished  from  the  Christian 
world,  with  such  atiiuitMity,  as  If  it  wen  the  worst  of 
enemies,  and  meet  to  he  mljmlijed  to  a per[>etual  mi- 
ffritt,un."—Bi>.  Batt;  InvitibU  World,  (The  Epistle.) 

U.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL,  Ornith.,  <tc.  :  A  term  applied  to 
the  periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all 
animals,  especially  to  those  of  birds  and  fishes, 
for  although  the  movements  of  some  mammals 
correspond  in  some  degree  to  those  of  birds, 
they  are  rather  incursions  than  true  migra- 
tions.   In  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe 
there  are  many  genera  and  species  of  birds 
which  reside  only  a  part  of  the  year,  arriving 
and  leaving  at  tolerably  fixed  epochs.     The 
fieldfare,  red-wing,  snow-bunting,  and  nume- 
rous ducks  and  waders  visit  England  in  the 
winter ;  and  in  the  summer  the  cuckoo,  the 
swifts  and  swallows,  and  numerous  warblers 
appear,  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young, 
and  then  depart.      Most  of  the  birds  that 
spend  their  spring  and  summer  in  our  Northern 
States,  pass  the  winter  in  the  Gulf  States,  or 
still  further  south,  while  our  winter  visitants 
pass  the  summer  in    Canada  or  the    Arctic 
region.     It  is  the  same  with  the   birds   of 
Europe  and  Asia.      It  is  probable  that  what 
(for  want  of  a  better  term)  may  be  called  "  the 
instinct  of  migration  "  in  such  birds  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  wandering  in  search  of  food, 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  powers  of  flight, 
and  by  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  large 
amount  of  soft  insect  food  for  their  unfledged 
young.    Many  sea-fishes  migrate  to  a  limited 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  depositing   their 
p~awn  In  favourable  situations.      {Wallace: 
Oeog.  Dist.  Animals,  i,  10-34.) 

2.  Bot.:  Many  seeds  have  downy  or  feathery 
appendages  which  when  wind  blows  influence 
their  motion   through   the   air ;  others   are 
floated  down  i  Ivers  to  alluvial  sands  near  their 
mouths  ;  the  ocean  may  cast  them  on  distant 
shores,  or  regions,  now  disconnected,  may  at  a 
former  geological  period   have  been   united. 
Their  seeds  may  have  been  transported  say 
from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  tops  of  British 
highland  hills,  or  they  may  have  been  eaten 
by  birds,  and,  remaining  undigested,   have 
been  voided  at  a  distance  from  their  original 
locality. 


mi'-gra-tor-y,  "•    IAs  if  from  a  I-Jlt-  fl«0«*- 
torius,'  from  migratus,  pa.  par.  of  miyro  =  to 
migrate  (q.v.);   Pr.  migratoire;    Ital.  &  8p. 
migratorio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Removing  or  passing  from  one  place  of 
residence  or  resort  to  another ;  changing  one's 
abode. 

2.  Wandering  in  habits  ;  roving,  nomadic, 
unsettled :  as,  To  lead  a  migratory  life. 

3.  Pertaining  or  disposed  to  migration. 

"This  puriHvie  is  sometimes  carried  oil  by  a  sort  of 
migratory  tintiiict,  •muetiuea  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
O.ue«C."—  Burke :  Abridg.  uf  Eng.  Uut.,  bk.  U.,  cli.  11. 

II.  y.<»il.,  Ornith.,  dc.  ;  A  term  applied  to 
animals,  and  more  especially  to  birds,  which 
reside  in  their  ordinary  liabitat  only  during  a 
period  of  the  year,  migrating  at  certain  sea- 
sons to  other  countries  where  the  teuii>erature 
and  surroundings  are  more  in  consonance 
with  their  general  habits. 

"  The  Mine  species  is  often  sedentary  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  and  migratory  In  another. "—  W tUlact:  Gtog. 
Dtit.  AminuU,  L  M. 

migratory-cells,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  colourless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

"By  means  of  the  amoeboid  nioremciit  of  their 
protoplasm,  the  pale  corpuscle*  under  xmie  circum- 
staucea  possess  the  power  of  wandering  or  emigrating 
from  Ui«  btoooVveaMls,  penetrating  between  the  ele- 
meuts  of  their  coata,  and  in  this  manner  they  find 
their  way  into  the  interstice* of  the  tissues,  and  Deuce 
Into  the  coiumeucenienta  of  the  lymphatic*.  Cells 
like  these,  which  appear  to  be  wandering  iudejwit- 
dently  In  the  tiMues,  and  particularly  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  are  luiowu  as  migratory  ceil*." — Uuaiit; 
Anatomy  (1S82),  il.,  p.  80. 

migratory  locust,  s. 

Entom.  ;  (Edipoda  migratoria.    [Locusr.] 

migratory  pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Columba  (Ecto)  listen)  migratoria, 
the  1'ansenger- pigeon  (q.v.). 

Mi  guel-Itos,  *.  pL    [Seedef.] 

Hist. :  A  Portuguese  faction  which  sup- 
ported Don  Miguel,  the  third  son  of  John  III., 
who  from  182ti  to  1834  made  abortive  efforts 
to  exclude  his  sister  Donna  Maria  from  the 
throne. 

mill  rab,  *.  [Arab.  =  a  praying-place.]  An 
omumeiital  recess  or  alcove  in  the  centre  of 
the  exterior  wall  of  a  mosque,  having  the 
millibar  or  pulpit  to  the  right.  It  always 
marks  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  the  people 
pray  in  front  of  it.  In  it  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
is  kept.  A  similar  place  is  found  in  Jewish 
synagogues,  pointing  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
containing  a  copy  of  the  Law. 

ml  ka'-do,  ».     [Japanese  =  the  Venerable.] 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  head  of  the  Empire.  From  1192 
up  to  the  revolution  in  IbtiS,  the  temporal 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tycoon  or 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  the  spiritual  power 
only  being  vested  in  the  Mikado,  who  lived  in 
almost  perfect  seclusion.  The  government 
now  is  a  constitutional  one,  and  the  Mikado 
.appears  amongst  his  subjects. 

mi  Ita'-nl-a.  *.    [Named  by  Wllldenow,  after 
Professor  Mikan  of  Prague.] 
Bot. :   A  genus  of  Composites,   tribe  Eu- 

C'  oriaceae,  sub-tribe  Adenostylere.  The  head 
four  flowers,  there  are  four  involucral 
leaves,  with  a  bractlet  at  their  base ;  the 
pappus  in  one  row,  rough  and  hairy.  Mikania 
oj/icinalis  is  a  handsome  plant  growing  in 
Brazil.  An  extract  or  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
which  contain  a  bitter  principle  and  an  aro- 
matic oil,  are  given  in  remittent  fevers  and 
atonic  dyspepsia.  M.  Guaco  is  the  Guaco 
plant  (q.v.).  M.  opi/era,  a  smooth  climbing 
plant  found  in  Brazil.  It  is  given  in  cases  of 
snake  bite. 

*  mil  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [MILEAGE.] 

Mil' -an,  *.  [Ital.  Milano,  from  Lat.  Mediola- 
num'.\ 

Geog. :  A  city  in  what  once  was  Austrian 
Italy,  and  is  now  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Milan -decree,  s. 

Hist. :  A  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I.  from 
Milan,  Feb.  18,  1801,  for  cutting  off  Britain 
from  all  connection  with  the  continent.  [CON- 
TINENTAL-SYSTEM.] 

Milan  edict, «. 

Hi^t.  .-  An  edict  issued  by  Constantino  the 
Great  from  Milan,  A.D.  813,  granting  toleration 


to  Christianity  and  all  other  religions  in  tb* 
Roman  empire. 

Mil-an-ese  ,  a.  &«.    [Eng.  Milan;  -ese.\ 

A.  As  atlj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  a 
city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  i 
Milan  ;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  ot  Milan.    < 

*  2.  Geog. :    A    division  of    Italy,   roughly 
corresponding  to  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan. 


"  Seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  place*  m  the  1 
MUu.WM.—tto1nsrUon :  OharUt  V.,  bk.  it 

mil   an  ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prince  Milan; 
mutt. -tie  (-Win.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  halloysite  (q.v.),  said  tc 
contain  2y*oO  per  cent,  of  water,  i'om.d  at 
Maidanpek,  Servia. 

mil  ar  ite,  *.    (Named-  after  the  Valley  of 
Milar  ;  gull',  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :  A  inineKil  occurring  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  which  De  Cloizeaux  and  otlier-s  &tiow 
to  be  due  to  a  twinning  .similar  to  tli;;i  of 
arugonite  ;  the  crystallization  is,  there  Tore, 
ortliorhonibic.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colourless  to  greenish ;  bntUe. 
Compos. :  silica,  T-'UO  ;  alumina,  10*30  ;  HmF 
11-^0;  potash,  4*74;  water,  0' 91  =  100,  con* 


,  , 

si  tending  to  the  formula,  .j.j 

Found,    with    aduliuia,     <\c.,    iu    Val 
Grawbtindteui  Switzerland.    Named  mflafl 
because  stated    to  have   been   tumid   in  Vi 
Milar,  which  was  incorrect.    The  iiuinc  Giufil 
in  lieu  thereof  is 


*  mylche,  a.  [A  softened  form  < 
milk  (q.v.)  ;  Icel.  mjolkr  =  milk  ;  mittr 
mj6lkr=z  milk-giving;  Ger.  melk  —  milch.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Giving  milk  ;  kept  for  milking 
applied  only  to  beasts. 

"Take  two  milch  kiue,  on  whicli  than  hath  oof 
no  yoke."—  1  Sam.  vi.  7. 

*  2.  Fig,  :  Weeping  ;  shedding  tears. 

"  The  install  L  bunt  of  clamour  that  she  miule, 

Would  hiivt)  lujulu  rnucAthe  bunUltf0M»»J  tieav'a 
Xliukvtp.  :  Samlet,  ii  1 

If  In  this  instance  Halliwetl  and  othei 
prefer  to  explain  the  word  as  white,  wLi! 
bouce,  with  some  probability,  refers  it  1 
Mid.  Eng.  miitx,  milse  (A.ti.  milds,  milt*)s 
gentle. 

*  milch'-y;  a    [Eng.  milch  ;  -y.]   Milk-giving. 

"  There  milcfty  goau  come  freely  to  the  pal  Jo." 

JJeath:  Odtt  of  fferafe,  Epwde  I*. 

mild,   *  milde,  a.  &  «.     [A.S.  milde;  cogn. 

with  Dut.  ituid  ;   iceL  mildr;   Dan.   &  Svr 

mild;  Ger.  mild;   O.  H.  Ger.  miUi;  Goth, 

mil'h,  in  composition.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Tender  and  gentle  in  manners,  tempe 
or  disposition  ;  kind,  compassionate,  mer^ 
ful,  indulgent  ;   not  easily  provoked  or  i 
fended. 

"  Bo  mild  a  matter  iiever  shall  I  find  ; 
LCM  dear  the  parent*  whom  I  left  U-lilnd.* 
Pope:  aomert  Ottytteg  xiv.  " 

2.  Gentle,  calm  ;  not  fierce  or  angry  ;  kind. 
*'  Ah  1  deareat  friend  I  In  whom  the  gods  bad  juiii'd 

The  mildett  manners  with  the  bravest  mludV* 

Pope;  Homer;  Jliad  xxiv.  96*.       '. 

3.  Characterized  by  gentleueiis  or  kindness  ; 
placid,  bland,  pleasant  ;  as,  a  mild  look. 

4.  Affecting  the  senses   gently  and    plea- 
santly ;  pleasant,  soft  ;  not  rough  or  violent  : 
as,  a  mild  air,  a  mild  climate. 

6.  Not  severe  or  sharp  :  as,  a  mild  winter. 

*  6.  Gentle  ;  not  arduous  or  difficult. 

"  Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  bill." 

tyroM  .  ChUd*  Sarold,  Iv.  CT. 

7.  Not  sharp,  acid,  sour,  or  bitter  ;  moder- 
ately sweet. 

"The  IrUh  were  transplanted  .  .  .  that,  like  fruit 
treea,  ther  might  grow  the  mU-.ter,  and  bear  U>«  bett« 
and  sweeter  fruit.  —Dvote*  ;  On  Ireland. 

8.  Not  acrid,   pungent,  or  corrosive  ;   de- 
mulcent, lenitive. 

"  Their  (lualitles  are  chaoged  by  rendering  them  ao- 
rlmonlutu  or  mild."—Arimthnot  :  On  Alimtttit. 

9.  Operating  gently  ;  not  violent  or  strong 
in  its  effects  :  as,  a  mild  aperient. 

10.  Nor  vigorous  or  strong  ;  weak,  feeble  i 
as,  mild  efforts. 

*  B.  At  subst.  :  Pity,  compassion,  tender- 
ness. 

"  The  cruel  crabbed  heart 
Which  was  not  tnovde  with  milde.  ' 
Otucoiyne  :  Complaint  o 

Obvious    compounds  ;   mild-hearted, 

spirited,  mild-spoken,  mild-tempered,  &c. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot 
or*  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    t»,  ce  —  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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•  mild' -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  mild ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  make  mild  or  less  harsh, 
severe,  riyorous,  or  stringent. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  mild ;  to  grow  less 
harsh,  severe,  rigorous,  or  stringent. 
mil'-der,  v.t.    [MOULDER,  r.] 

;nn  -dew,  *  mSl-dew  (ew  as  u), «.  [A.S. 
melededw  =  honey-dew,  from  the  sticky, 
honey- like  appearance  of  some  kinds  of  blight, 
«.».,  on  lime  trees.  Cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  militow  = 
mildew ;  Goth,  mittuis  =  honey  ;  Ir.  nel  = 
honey ;  milceog  =  mildew ;  Lat.  mcl ;  Or. 
pc'At  (melt)  =  honey.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dark  spots  appearing  on  linen  kept 
In  'lamp  places.     Berkeley  believes  that  th«jr 
are  <lue  tu  a  fungus,  Cladosporium  Leabaceum. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Vcy.tnHc  Pnthol:   Morbid  appearances 
produced    upon    plants    by   the    ravages   of 

•  itlral  fungi  or  other  cause,  or  the  para- 
sitical fungus  itself  which  produces  the 
morbid  appearance.  Such  fungi  are  always 
minute,  and  sometimes  microscopic.  Different 
genera  and  species  attack  different  plants. 
Thus,  wheat  mildew  Is  I'umnia.  graminis ;  P. 
em-oncita  also  attacks  cereals.  Another  species 
Injuring  wheat  is  the  Bunt  or  Pepperbrand, 
Tilletia  carii'S.  Rfestelia  coronata  attacks  the 
ash,  R.  lacerata  the  hawthorn,  and  R.  mn- 
uHata  the  pear.  These  three  are  sometimes 
placed  in  the  genus  £cidium.  Oitlium  Tttdceri 
constitutes  the  true  mildew.  Oidiian  fructi- 
genum  forms  little  concentric  tufts  on  pears, 
apples,  cic.  These  may  be  only  early  stages 
of  sume  other  fungus.  Erinenm,  a  pseudo- 
genus  of  Fungals  is  now  known  to  be  only 
•  diseased  state  of  the  plants  on  which  it 
api  >i-ars  ;  Erineum  anreum  or  Taphria-  avrea 
CM  ruvs  on  poplar  leaves.  All  the  foregoing 
are  parasites  which  attack  the  plants  inter- 
nally, and  then  force  their  way  to  the  surface. 
Othir  mildews  are  produced  by  fungi  which 
grow  on  the  surface  of  plants,  as  Cylindro- 
tporvm  conce.ntrteum  on  the  cabbage.  Erysiphe 
&ph(erothecfi)  pannosa  is  the  Rose  mildew ; 
E.  jtannosa,  the  Hop  mildew.  These  fungi, 
growing  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  fruits,  &c., 
So  not  establish  themselves  till  the  plant  on 
Which  they  grow  has  become  unhealthy  from 
Other  causes.  [BOUT,  EROOT,  RUST,  SMUT.] 

"  Quo  Ulks  of  mtUew  and  of  froet." 

Cowper  :  yearly  fjittreu. 

2.  Sot. :   The  genus  Erycibe  and  various 
Bubigoa,    (London.) 

3.  Script. :    Mildew,   Heb.   ftrff  (yeraqon), 
teems  correctly  rendered  iu  the  Authorised 
Version.     1 1  is  always  cambined  with  blasting, 
and  implies  that  plants  are  so  blighted  that 
they  tend  to  assume  tlte  same  pallid  colour 
which  a  man  does  under  the  influence   of 
fright  (Deut.  xxviii.    22,  1   Kinga   viii.  87, 
2  Chron.  vi.  28,  Amos  iv.  9,  Hag.  li.  17). 

mil-dew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  &  i.    [Mru>EW,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  taint  with  mildew. 

"  ft   detain*    valuable    p.ii-kages  of    books   at   the 
Custom  House  till  the  pRecs  are  mildewed."— J/at 
luy:  Hat   t.ny.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  attacked  or  tainted 
with  mildew. 

mll'-dew-y  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  mildew; 
Attacked  or  tainted  with  mildew;  covered 
with  mildew ;  mouldy ;  resembling  mildew. 

"The  damp  mildewy  smell    which    pervades  the 
place.11— nicltent:  Sketchet  by  Bot ;  J'rivate  Theatret. 

mild  ly,  *  mllde-llohe,  *  mllde-ly, 
*  myld-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  mild;  -ly.}  In  a 
mild  manner ;  gently,  kindly,  tenderly ;  nol 
roughly  or  fiercely  :  as,  To  speak  mildly,  to 
operate  mildly. 

mild' -ness,  *  milde-nesse,  *  myldo- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  mild;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mild,  gentle, 
kindly  or  tender ;  kindness,  gentleness,  meek- 

'  She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildnrti." 

Woraneorth :  Excursion,  bk.  »IL 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  acidity,  pun 
gesoy,  or  acrimony. 

3.  Freedom  from   severity,    harshness,  or 
inclemency  :  as,  the  mildness  of  a  climate. 

mile,  a.  [A.S.  mil  (pi.  mil..,  mile),  from  Lat 
mllia,  millia.  (prop.  =  tlurttsands)  —  a  mile 
from  milte  (passus),  mille  (passuum)  =  a  thou 


sand  (paces);  Ger.  mcik;  O.  H.  Ger.  mlla; 
Dut.  mijl.]  A  measure  of  length  or  distance 
In  use  In  almost  all  civilized  countries.  The 
statute  mile  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
contains  1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet;  in  sur- 
veying it  measures  80  chains.  A  geographical 
mile  is  6,075  feet  (nearly),  or  1'IS  statute  miles. 
A  square  mile  is  6,400  square  chains,  or  640 
acres.  The  English  statute  mile  =  1609-3149 
French  metres.  [METRE.]  A  league  is  3 
miles.  The  nautical  mile  is  2,028  yards,  or 
1,014  fathoms.  The  Roman  mile  was  1,000 
paces  of  5  feet  each,  and  the  Roman  foot 
being  11'62  English  inches,  the  Roman 
mile  was  therefore  =  1,614  English  yards,  or 
(about)  H  of  an  English  statute  mile.  The 
old  Scottish  mile  was  =  1,984  yards,  or  1-127 
English  mile.  The  Irish  mile  is  =  2,240 
yards,  or  1-273  English  mile.  The  German 
short  mile  is  =  3'897  English  miles.  The 
German  long  mile  =  5*753  English  mile. 

*  mile-mark,  *  mile-marke,  ».    A 

milestone  or  mile-post. 

"  London-stone  which  I  take  to  have  been  a  military, 
or  mile-marke."—  P.  Sotlaiui  :  Camden,  p.  «4. 

mile-post,  >.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the 
miles  along  the  road. 

mllo'-age,  *  mil'  ago  (age  as  Is),  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  mile  ;  -age.] 
A>  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  total  or  aggregate  number  of  miles 
in  a  railway,  canal,  or  other  system  of  com- 
munication measured  by  miles. 

"Interesting  details  as  to  the  mileage  completed." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  5,  188S. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  miles  traversed 
fcy  vehicles,  as  on  a  railway,  tramway,  &c. 

3.  A  fee  or  allowance  by  the  mile  paid  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  travelling,  as  the  travel- 
ling expenses  allowed  to  witnesses,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  &c.,  for  attendance  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  also    the    allowance   paid   to    members 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  travelling  to  and 
from  Congress. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Charged  on  or  by  the  mileage 
travelled. 

"  Bnt  It  would  hiive  been  ...  far  fairer  had  a 
mileage  duty  been  charged  on  the  coach  or  waggon.'  — 
Brit.  Cuart  Review,  1873.  p.  197. 


MI  le'-si  an  (S  as  zh)  (1),  o.  &  s.  [From 
Milesius,  a  legendary  king  of  Spam,  whose 
sons  are  said  to  have  conquered  Ireland  about 
1300  B.C.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or 
the  ancient  Irish  people. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  native  of  Ireland  ;   an 
Irishman. 

Ml  le  -Sl-an  (8  as  zh)  (2),  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  Mile- 

KUS.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Miletus,  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Miletus. 

mille  stone,  s.  [Eng.  mile,  and  stone.]  A 
stone  set  up  to  mark  the  miles  on  a  road, 
railway,  &c. 

"  The  second  mtlettano  fronts  the  garden  gate." 
Confer:  fatirenienl,  460. 

mi-le'-tus,  ».  [From  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Ionia.] 

Bntmn.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
LyctenidBe.  Miletus  symethis  is  a  small  brown 
butterfly,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  forewings. 
Common  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to 
inhabit  ants'  nests. 

mil-foil,  mll'-le-foil,  ».  [Fr.  mi!te 
thousand,  and  O.  Fr.  Jail,  full  =  a  leaf;  Fr. 
millefeuille;  Sp.  millefolio  ;  Port,  mllfollua  ; 
Ital.  millefoglte;  Lat.  miHefolium,  millefolia: 
mille=a  thousand,  and  /oh'Mm  =  a  leaf  or 
folia  =  leaves.  There  are  not  a  thousand,  or 
many  leaves.  The  reference  is  to  the  number 
of  segments  into  which  each  single  leaf  is 
divided.] 
Botany: 

1.  Achillea  ISillefolium,  so  called  because 
the  leaves  are  thrice  pinnatifid.    They  are 
linear  oblong,  and  have  linear  axile  segments. 
The  flowers  are  white,  pink,  or  purple.    II 
possesses  an  ethereal  oil,  and  a  bitter,  resinous 
matter  in  its  leaves.     It  is  considered  to  be 
highly  astringent.     The  Scotch   Highlanders 
make  it  into  an  ointment,  used  for  healing 
wounds.    [ACHILLEA  ;  YARROW.] 

2.  The  genus  Achillea.    (London.) 


V  Hoodfd  Milfoil  is  the  genus  Utricularia  I 
Water  Milfoil,  (1)  the  genus  Myreophyllum  ; 
(2)  Hottonia  palustris. 

mla-i-aT'-i-a,  ».  [Fern.  sing,  and  nent.  pi.  of 
Lat.  iniliar'ius  =  of  or  belonging  to  millet, 
from  milium  —  millet.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
genns  of  Plectrophanes.     He  includes  in  it 
Miliaria  europtva,  generally  called   Emberiza 
miliaria,  the  Common  Bunting,  and  Jf.  citri- 
nella,  generally  called  Emberiza  citrinella,  the 
Yellow  Aminer  or  Yellow  Bunting. 

2.  Pathol.  :  An  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles, 
appearing  towards  the  favourable  termination 
of  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.      They 
are  found  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
and  are  akin  to  Sudamina  (q.  v.). 

mil'-I-ar-y',  a.  [Lat.  miliariiu,  from  miliiim 
=  a  millet-seed  ;  Fr.  miliaire.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Granulate,  resembling  an  aggrega- 
tion of  many  seeds. 

2.  Pathology: 

(1)  Resembling  millet-seeds  :  a«,  a  mAliary 
eruption. 

(2)  Attended  by  an  eruption  like  millet- 
seeds  :  as,  a  miliary  fever. 

miliary-glands,  >.  pL 

1.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  SEBACEOUS-CLASPS 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  STOMATES  (q.v.^ 
mlllary-tubercle,  s. 

Path.  :  A  grayish-white,  translucent,  non- 
vascular  body  of  firm  consistence  and  well- 
defined  spherical  outline,  usually  about  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed,  common  iu  the  lungs 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  When  it 
softens,  it  is  usually  called  Yellow  or  Crude 
Tubercle.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  special 
bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  in  tubercle. 

"mil'-tye,  s.    [Fr.]    A  militia. 

"  The  two  Anil-  twentieth  of  the  prince's  age  is  the 
time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  fur  his  entering 
unon  the  publick  charges  of  their  millce."~Temple.' 
War  in  the  Lena  Countries. 

t  mi  ll-o-ba'-tlS,  s.     [MVLIOBATIS.] 

nsla-l-o'-la,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  miZiwn 
=  millet,  "from  the  small  size  of  the  species.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Miliolida  (q.v.).    The  shell  is  extremely  vari- 
able in  form,  but  consists  typically  of  a  series 
of  chambers  wound  round  an  axis,  so  that 
each  embraces  half  the  entire  circumference. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Range  in  time,  from  the  Liu 

till  now.      [MILIOLITE-L1ME8TONE.J 

mfl-I-ol'-l-da,  mil  i  61  -i  das,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  milioHa)  ';  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -ida,  or 
fern.  ii.iu:.  \ 

L  Zool.:  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foramini- 
fera.  The  test  is  opaque,  porcellanous,  nni- 
locularor  multiloctilar,  and  extremely  variable 
in  shape,  the  oval  aperture  simple  and  un- 
divided, or  formed  by  numerous  pores.  Chief 
genera  :  Coruuspira,  Nubecnlaria,  Miliola 
(with  its  sub-generic  form  Quinqueloculina), 
Peneroplis,  Alveolina,  Orbitolites,  and  the 
sub-family  Dactyloporidse. 

2.  Palaont.  :  The  family  ranges  from  the 
Lias  to  the  recent  period  inclusive. 

mil'-I  6   lite,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  mitial(a);  Or. 
AtSos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.) 
Palceont.:  A  fossil  miliola  (q.v.), 

millolitc-limestone,  s. 

Geol,  :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  micro- 
scopic shells  of  miliola.  It  is  found  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  France,  and  U  used  as  a 
building  stone. 

mil  -I-  6  -lit'  -Jo,  a..  [Eng.  milioliHf);  -ic\ 
Relating  to  or  composed  of  foraminiferous 
shells,  especially  of  the  genus  Miliola  (q.v.). 

"  This  miliolittc  stone  never  occurs  In  the  Faluns  or 
Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Toorauie.1  — 
-  Element*  tlMCJ,  p.  SOL 


Upper 
Lyell- 


Jl'-I-tan-^y,   ».      [Eng.    militant;   -eg.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Warfare,  militarism. 

"Constituted  in  a  state  of  continual  »»iVim»ctf.'— 
Mountaffue  :  flevoute  Buayl,  pt.  1.,  tr.  z.,  S  7. 

2.  Sociol.  :  That  social  condition  of  a  nation 
or  tribe  ideally  organized  for  war.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  the  tendency  is  for  the  body 
of  warriors  to  bear  the  largest  practicable 
ratio  to  the  body  of  workers  ;  individuality 
becomes  merged  in  the  community  ;  despotism 


boll,  boy  ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bcnph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -Uan  -  Shan,   -tlon,  -don  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  znun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  thus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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and  centralization  ensue,  and  a  process  of 
regimentation  goes  on  even  in  civil  life  ;  free- 
dom of  movement  from  place  to  place  is 
restricted  ;  state  organizations  take  the  place 
of  private  combinations  ;  and  such  a  society 
.  usually  uvolvmi,  or  endeavors  to  evolve,  a 
•elf-sufficient  sustaining  organization,  draw- 
ing as  much  as  possible  all  supplies  from  its 
own  resources,  this  course  of  action  leading 
to  a  protectionist  policy. 

"The  Mveral  tralU  which  of  necewlty  militant? 
tend*  to  product."—  H rrbirt  Si+ncsr  ;  J'rincijAet  iff 
Soci'-iofftt,  |  6*7. 

mil  i  tant,  a.  [Lat.  militant,  pr.  par.  of 
mliitn  =  to  tight;  miles  (genit.  militis)  =  a 
soldier  ;  Fr.  militant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  militante.] 

1.  Fighting;  engaged  in  war;  serving  as  a 
toMier ;  warlike,  military. 

"He  b*d  neither  inclination  nor *nf  kind  of  Indncc- 
mrnt  to  adupt  ft  militant  policy. '—Daily  TfUffrapk, 
Jan.  13,  18U. 

2.  An  epithet  employed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
to  denote  a  type  of  society  distinguished  by 
militancy  (q.v.). 

"  Under  the  militant  type  the  IndlTidu*!  li  owned 
by  UM  SUte."— Herbert  Spmetr  :  frin.  qf  fecfoluff. 

r« 

If  Church  militant :  The  Church  of  Christ 
on  earth,  regarded  as  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  against  its  enemies.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  Church  triumphant,  or  in  heaven. 

"I  think*  hM  can  not  proouc  hut  that  8.  PanlM 
Mjtog  U  TerlAed  of  the  Churr\,  that  U  here  mi'it-int. 
and  not  of  til*  Church  triumphant."— fi«r»i«;  WorkM, 
P.  IK, 

•mil  I-tar,  a.  [I At  mmtaria,  from  mi/« 
(genit  militis)  =  i  soldier;  Fr.  militaire.] 
Military. 

"Although  ha  wen  a  prlnc*  ID  nOi  tar  vertn«  »p- 
proued.  Jmhra*  of  the  honour  of  the  Engltih  nation, 
and  likewise  a  good  law-maker,  fur  the  case  and  solace 
ol  the  common  people." — Bacon  :  Btnrjf  Vll. 

t mlT-I-ttr-My. adv.    [Eng. military) ;  4».J 

1.  In  a  military  manner  ;  like  a  Boldier. 
i  With  reference  t  >  matters  of  war. 

inn  I  tar  Ism,  .  [Eng.  military);  .Cm; 
Fr.  militarism*.]  That  system  or  policy  which 
causes  nations  to  keep  up  great  armies,  and 
to  pay  excessive  attention  to  military  affairs. 

"  Ah !  thll  mUilarim  U  •  Urrlble  nuiter  I  -—DM* 
JTetei,  M»y  ».  1871. 

mll   I  tar  1st.  i.    [Eng.  military-);  -fat] 

*  1.  A  military  man,  a  soldier;  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  war. 

2.  One  who  advocate*  militarism,  or*  war- 
like policy. 

mil   i  tar  y,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  militaris.  from 
miles  (genit.  militis)  —  a  soldier ;  Fr.  miiitaire ; 
Ital.  militurc  ;  Sp.  militar.] 
A*  A$  adjtctive : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  science  of  war ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a 
toldier ;  soldierly,  warlike,  martial. 

"Though  oourageoni  In  bnwU  and  duels,  he  knew 
motbing  of  military  duty."—  JToeaulafr .-  ffitt.  £ng., 
•h.  vi. 

1  Engaged  in  war ;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

"  He  will  maintain  his  aieument  at  well  ae  any  mtfi- 
•ory  man  in  the  world."— d&ajfcwp. :  Htnrg  Y.,  ili.  2. 

B.  As  tubst. :  Soldiers  generally ;  the  army, 
•oldiery,  troops :  as.  The  military  were  called 
oat. 

military  courts,  t.  pi  The  court  of 
Chivalry  and  courts-martial. 

•military-fends,  ».  pi.  The  original 
feuds,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  military 
men,  who  held  them  under  Military-tenure 

<q.V.). 

military-law,  «.  The  same  as  MARTIAL 
LAW. 

military  mast,  *.  An  armored,  tower- 
like  structure  on  a  warship,  having  a  military 
top  (q.v.)  and  containing  ammunition  hoists, 
speaking  tubes,  observation  ports,  Ac. 

military  -  offences,   «.  pi      Offences 

Which  are  cognizable  by  the  military  courts ; 
offences  which  come  within  the  Mutiny  Act. 

*  military-tenure,  9.    A  tenure  of  land 
on  condition  of  performing  military  service. 

*  military-testament,  *. 

Roman  Law:  A  nuncupative  will  by  which 
t  soldier  might  dispose  of  his  goods  without 
the  forms  and  solemnities  required  by  the  law 
in  other  cases.  [NUNCUPATIVE.] 


military  top,  *.  A  turret-like  structure 
on  a  military  mast  (q.v.)  in  which  rapid-fire 
guns  are  carried 

mil  *  tate.  v.\.  [Lat.  militate*,  pa.  par.  of 
milito  =  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  to  fight ;  miUs 
(genit.  militis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  militer ;  Sp. 
militar;  ItaL  militare.]  To  be  or  stand  op- 
posed ;  to  have  weight  or  influence  on  the 
opposite  side ;  to  weigh.  (Said  of  arguments  or 
considerations.) 

mi  ll'-tia  (tl  as  sh),  t.  [Lat.  =  (1)  warfare, 
(2)  troops,  from  miles  (gen.  militis)  =  a  soldier: 
Fr.  milice;  Sp.  militia;  ItaL  militia.] 

L  literally: 

*  L  Military  service ;  warfare. 

2.  The  constitutional  force  of  England,  first 
formed  A.D.  1285.  Raises  originally  by  the 
Lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  considered 
a  counterpoise  to  the  standing  array.  Re- 
cruited by  compulsory  service  by  ballot,  a  la*  • 
which  is  still  in  existence  though  not  put  im 
force.  It  was  permanently  embodied  from 
1792  to  1803,  during  the  threat  of  French  in- 
vasion ;  but  it  was  afterwards  considerably 
reduced,  until  1852,  when  80,000  men  wen 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  In  the  United 
States  the  Militia  is  nut  a  national  force,  as  In 
England,  but  a  state  organization,  and  la  regu- 
lated by  State  laws.  Yet  the  militia  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  subject  to  Congressional  regu- 
lation, and  under  stress  of  circumstances  If 
required  to  do  duty  for  the  general  government. 
The  experience  of  the  Civil  War  taught  the 
authorities  of  this  country  the  value  of  a  well- 
organized  militia,  and  since  then  much  more 
attention  has  been  paid  than  formerly  to 
organization  and  drilling  of  state  volunteer 
forces.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45  years,  except  such  as  are  exempted 
by  state  laws,  are  held  as  subject  to  military 
duty.  The  total  number  of  citizens  belong- 
ing to  militia  organizations  Is  limited  by  law. 
In  the  large  state  of  New  York  the  legal  limit 
Is  20,000,  and  in  the  whole  country  the  militia 
numbers  but  a  little  over  100,000  men,  less 
than  one-firth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  militia  has  proved  very  useful  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  years  In  suppressing 
violence  arising  from  strikes. 

XL  Fiff. :  A  troop,  a  body,  a  number. 

"Unn  timbered  cptriti  round  the"  fly, 
Tb»  light  mi/i'  i.i  of  tha  lower  iky. 

Pop*:  Raj*  of  thf  Lock,  L  «t 

militia-man,  *.   A  man  belonging  to  the 

militia. 

•mil  i  -ti-ate  (ti  as  obi),  v.i    (MILITIA, «.) 
L  To  raise  militia. 

"We  continue  to  mBittaU."—Waipeto  r  T»  Maim, 

ML  Mi 

2.  To  serve  as  •  soldier ;  to  be  warlike. 

mil  i  um,  «.    [Lat  =  millet] 

B"t. :  Millet-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Panicefe.  The  flowers  are  in  a  spreading  pau- 
icle.  Two  empty  glumes,  the  flower  glumes 
shortly  pedicelled,  ooth  awnless;  ovary  glab- 
rous, styles  short,  stigmas  feathery,  fruit 
terete.  Known  species  eight.  One  species, 
Milium  e/usum,  the  Spreading  Millet-grass, 
is  British. 

mil  i-u'-sa,  mil-I-u'-si-a,  t.  [Named  after 
Milius,  a  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Bocageae. 
Miliusa  velutina  is  a  tree  growing  in  Burmah 
and  India.  The  wood  U  used  for  carts  and 
agricultural  Implements,  spear  shafts,  and 


*  melk,      *  melke,      *  milche, 
*  mylche,   *  mylck,   *  mylk,   *.    [A.  8. 

*milct  meolc,  meoluc;  cogn.  with  Dut.  melk; 
IceL  mjolk;  Dan.  melk;  8w.  mjtilk;  Goth, 
miluJts;  Ger.  milch  =  milk  ;  mclken  (pa.  t 
molk)  =  to  mflk  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  melchan  =  to 
milk  ;  cf.  Lat  mulgeo  =  to  milk;  Gr. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  &  2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1,  1 

3.  The  white  juice  of  certain  plants. 

4.  An  emulsion,  made  by  bruising  seeds  : 
as,  the  milk  of  almonds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Food,  Ac.:  The  fluid  secreted  by  all  female 
mammals  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young.  As  an  alimentary  substance,  it  may 


be  regarded  as  a  perfect  food.  It  constate 
essentially  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  albuminous 
and  saline  matter,  and  holds  in  Bus[tensi<m  a 
certain  proportion  of  fat  In  the  form  of  very 
tniuute  globules.  The  same  constituents  are 
found  in  the  milk  of  all  the  mammals,  but 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  present  in  each  kind.  Mare's 
milk  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sut^r, 
while  that  of  the  ewe  is  very  much  richer  in 
albuminous  and  fatty  constituents,  the  milk 
of  the  cow  having  its  composition  more  evenly 
adjusted.  The  non-fatty  solids  of  cow's  milk. 
which  consist  of  casein,  albumin,  sugar,  and 
mineral  salts,  vary  from  about  8  to  11  j«r 
cent.,  and  the  fat  from  2  to  7  per  cent.  ;  9 
parts  of  the  non-fatty  solids  consist  on  the 
average  of  3  parts  of  casein,  1  of  albumin, 
4*2  of  milk  sugar,  and  '8  of  mineral  salts. 
The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  potash,  with  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium.  Milk  spontaneously  fer- 
ments, the  sugar  being  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  When 
an  artificial  ferment  has  been  used,  a  larger 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  generated,  and  the 
milk  is  converted  into  a  product  to  which  tha 
name  of  koumiss  has  been  given.  The  chief 
adulterant  added  to  milk  is  water;  but  sugar. 
carbonate  of  soda,  salt,  salicylic  acid,  ana 
borax  are  also  occasionally  used.  These  latter 
are  obviously  added,  not  to  Increase  the 
quantity  of  the  milk,  but  to  cover  the  addition 
of  water  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  tuilk  turn- 
ing sour. 

"I  Condensed  milk  consists  of  cow's  or  goat't 
milk  which  has  been  evaporated  by  the  aid  of 
steam  pipes  or  a  vacuum  pan  to  one-fourth  of 
its  volume,  refined  sugar  being  added  during 
the  boiling  in  the  proportion  of  l}lb.  In  ths 
quart  of  condensed  milk  produced.  It  Is  also 
prepared  without  sugar,  out  its  keeping  pro- 
perties are  much  less  than  the  sweetened 
article.  Both  kinds  form  a  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

2.  Human  PhyrioL  :  Milk  Is  the  secretion  of 
the  mammary  glands,  whose  activity  begins 
at  delivery,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  nine 
mouths  an  a  rule,  but,  If  encouraged,  may 
persist  for  a  longer  time.  The  fluid  secreted 
contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  nourish- 
ment  and  the  development  of  the  child.  II 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent 
of  solids  (casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  a  trace  of 
salts).  The  first  milk  secreted  is  colostrum; 
it  acts  as  a  natural  purgative  to  the  child. 
That  the  mind  exerts  an  influence  both  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  secretion  is  cer- 
tain. Violent  emotions,  as  fear,  rage,  &c.( 
render  it  unwholesome. 

IT  0)  Milk-and-water;  Tasteless,  Insipid, 
without  character  or  distinguishing  feature, 
wishy-washy.  (Colloquial.) 


(2)  Milk  of  sulphur  : 

Chem.  &  Pharm.  :  Precipitated  sulphur.  Five 
ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  three  ounces 
of  slaked  lime  are  put  into  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water,  and  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  Used  as  A 
stimulant,  as  a  laxative,  and  as  a  confection. 

milk  -abscess,  s. 

PathoL  :  An  abscess  which  sometimes  forma 
on  the  female  breast  after  childbirth.  It  is 
produced  by  redundancy  of  milk. 

milk  bush,  t. 

Bot;  The  genus  Synadenium  (q.v.% 
*  milk-dame,  *.    A  foster-nurse,  A  wet 
Dorse. 

tnilk-dentitlon,  » 

Anat.  :  The  system  of  temporary  teeth  la 
man  or  in  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  It  i»  obvloaa  that  the  milk-dentition  bM  geiienillj 
been  tuppreseed  in  the  more  tuodiiied  formt."—  Pne, 
fool.  Soc..  1880.  p.  665. 

milk-drinker,  «.    [HOLOKAH.] 
milk-fever,  *. 

PathoL  :  A  fever  which  sometimes  arises  hi 
females  when  first  milk  is  secreted  after  child* 
birth. 

milk-glass,  *.    (CRYOLITE-GLASS.) 

milk-hedge,  s. 

Bot.  :  Euphorbia  TirucaUi  (q.v.),  commonly 
used  in  India  for  hedges.  The  plant,  being 
full  of  acrid  milk,  tends  to  blister  the  skin  of 
any  one  breaking  through  the  hedges. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  «  •=•  6  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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uiilii-leg,  s. 

I'lUhol.  :  White-swelling,  PUtgnuuia,  doleia. 

[FHL«)HA.SIA.] 

•  milk-livered,  *  milko  livcred.  a. 

Cowardly,  tiiuid,  timorous. 

1  '  MUk-UvrS't  HIM  I  . 

That  bsftt'lt  «  ebawk  for  blows,  a  head  fur  wi-ouga." 
•WKita,..  :  Lear,  Iv.  t 

'  milk-madge,  *,   A  milkmaid. 

•  milk-meats,  «.  pi    Butter,  cheese,  &c. 

••  Abstaining  fruni  flesh  and  milk-*nc<ilt."  —  Uailry: 
Erutmul,  p.  £1. 

milk-molar,  s.  One  of  the  first  set  of 
.nolars.  They  are  shed  by  mammals  when 
»ery  young. 


F'  milk-pap,  ».    The  teat  or  nipple  of  • 
oman.    (Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8.) 

milk-parsley,  s. 

Hot.:  Peucedanum  palustre.     The  popular 
name  refer*  to  its  milky  juice,    (/footer.) 


milk-porridge,  •  milk-pottage,  t. 

ood  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and 
LtiueaL 

milk-punch,  ».    A  drink  made  of  spirits 
ixed  with  milk  and  sweetened. 
"It  •null*  I  think,  like  tnM-/u,uch.-  — 


milk-quartz,  «.    [QUARTZ.] 

milk-rack,  «.  A  series  of  shelves  in  a 
dairy  to  hold  milk-pans. 

milk  sickness,  s. 

Vet.  Med.  :  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  pecu- 
liar to  the  western  States  of  America,  said  to 
be  owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the 

>il  and  waters  of  these  regions.    It  attacks 

ttle,  but  is  often  communicated  to  those 
'ho  drink  the  milk  or  eat  the  beef  of  animals 

Tected  with  it.    (BarOett.) 

milk  shake,  t.  An  Iced  beverage  com- 
-cii  chiefly  of  sweetened  and  flavored  milk, 

0  ingredie'nts  being  violently  shaken  together 
means  of  a  small  apparatus  constructed  for 

.at  purpose.    (  17.  S.) 

milk-snake,  i. 

Zool.  :  Ophiobolut  eximiut,  s  harmless  snake 
if  a  grayish  ash  colour,  with  three  rows  of 
lark  spots  along  the  back  and  sides.  It  is 
d  in  the  northern  and  middle  United 
-ites 

"Gliding  like*  lovely  and  Innocent  milk-tnake  out 
of  bis  grasp."—  Bret  Hart*:  itn.  Bkeggt'e  Smbantlt, 

milk-sugar,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HjjOji.    Lactin.    An  Important 

1  characteristic  constituent  of  milk.    It  is 
ibutined  from  the  whey  by  evaporation,  and, 

;er  having  been  purilled  by  animal  charcoal 
1  ^crystallized,  it  finally  appears  as  bard, 
li  transparent,  trimetric  crystals,  having 
same   composition  as   cane-sugar,   and 
.arly  the  same  specific  gravity,  T62.    It  is 
_oluble  in  water,  Dot  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether.    Milk-sugar  has  a  rotatory 
angle  of  69'5'  [a),  and  a  copper-reducing 
ower   seven-tenths  that  of  dextrose.     By 
___    with  sulphuric  acid  It  Is  converted 
9  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  galactose. 

milk-teeth,  «.  pi.   (MiLK-Toora.) 

milk-thistle,*. 

Hot.  :  Silbynm  marlamtm.  -called  also  Car- 
hut  marianus.  So  named  from  the  milky 
whiteness  of  the  veins. 

milk-  thrush,  & 

Pathol.  :  The  same  H  THRUSH  (q.v.). 

milk-tie,*. 

A  nttu-op.  :  Relationship  based  on  fosterage. 
80  real  is  this  relationship  considered  among 
somi  races  that  marriage  between  foster. 
children  is  forbidden. 

milk-tooth,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  the  first  set  of  teeth 
1  mammals. 

H  The  milk-teeth  In  man  are  twenty  In 
number,  ten  in  each  jaw.  They  are  called 
also  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth. 

2.  Farriery:  The  fore-tooth  of  a  foal,  which 
comes  at  the  age  of  about  three  months,  and 
Is  cast  within  two  or  three  years. 

milk-tree,*. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Galaclodendron  uttle;  (2)  Tan- 
fUnia  lactaria. 


milk-vat,  s.  A  deep  pan  for  setting  milk 
to  raise  cream  or  curdle  for  cheese. 

milk-vessel,  ». 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  vessel  for  holding  milk. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Vessels  or  tubes  containing 
the  milky  fluids  in  plants.  [CINENCHYMA, 
LATICIFEROUS.) 

milk-vetch,  *. 

Bat.  :  The  genus  Astragalus  (q.v.). 

milk-walk,  «.  The  district  or  streets  of 
a  town  supplied  by  one  miiirinnn. 

milk-warm,  a.  Warm  as  milk  In  its 
natural  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  breast  or 
udder. 

"The  water  is  bat  just  mOi-narra,"—  Defoe:  Tour 
thru'  Oreat  Uritain.  lit  80. 

milk-white,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  White  as  milk;  of  *  pun 
white  colour. 

**  Meek  a,  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart 
The  'nilk-uhit*  Unit,  which  in  a  line  abe  led." 
Wordsworth:  Whit*  Doe  of  Rylttone.    (Introd.) 

2.  Hot.,  Jbe.  :  Dull  white,  verging  to  blue. 

milk,  r.t.  &  (.    [.MILK,  <.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breasts  or  odder 
by  the  hand. 

"Thou  wilt  not  find  my  ahepherdeuee  idly  piping 
on  oateu  reeds,  but  milting  toe  kine."  —  Qaxi  likep- 

krnci  Wr,'k.    (Proerne.) 

*  2.  To  suck. 

"  T  have  given  cock,  and  knew 
How  tender  tla  to  love  the  l»be  that  milk*  me." 
ShalUfp.  !  Macbeth,  U  J. 

3.  To  supply  with  milk  ;  to  add  milk  to. 
IT.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  extract  money 
from. 

"  And  to  ayd  the  kynge  in  bye  right  must  the  com- 
mons be  milked  till  they  bleede  agayue."  —  Tyndall: 
Worka,  p.  36i 

2.  In   horse-racing   slang,  to  lay  or  bet 
against  a  horse  which  is  one's  own  property, 
and  which  is  not  intended  to  win. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  draw  milk,  to  suck. 

"  That  ye  may  mill:  out,  and  he  delighted."—  /awtaa 

livi.  11. 

2.  To  give  milk,  to  suckle. 

"  For  lich  a  mother  she  can  cherish, 
And  mUketi  a«  doth  a  uorioe." 

Romaunt  of  tin  Rote, 

*milk'-en,  a.    [Eng.  mitt;  -en.]    Consisting 
of  milk  ;  milky. 

*  milken-way,  s.    The  Milky-  way  (q.v.). 

milk'-er,  >.    [Eng.  mWc,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  milks:  specif., 
an  apparatus  for  milking  cows  mechanically. 

"  Els  klne,  with  swelling  udders,  ready  stand, 
And,  lowing  lor  the  |ntil.  Invite  the  milker't  hand.* 
Dry  den  i  t'irffU;  Georgic  1L  764. 

S.  A  cow  or  other  animal  which  gives  milk. 

"  A  oow  that  Is  a  poor  milker  fall*  to  give  her 
that  larger  portion  of  profit."—  Sheldon:  Dairy- 
fan  p,  IT 

*rnnit-ltl,»inak'-full,a,   [Eng.mWfc  and 
full.]    Flowing  with  milk  ;  fruitful,  fertile. 

"  O  mUkfull  valea  with  h  mul  re.1  brooks  Indented.' 
SylHtter  :  The  £eoay.  1.06s. 

•  mllk'-i-ay,  adv.    fEng.  milky  ;  -ly.]    After 
the  manner  of  milk  ;  like  milk  ;  lacteally. 

milk'-i-ness,  «.    [Eng.  mitty;  -ness.} 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  milk;  or 
having  a  colour  or  consistence  like  milk. 

2.  Softness,  gentleness, 


owner 
Dairy-farm. 


"Would  I  could  "hare  the  balmy,  even  temper, 
And  milkiti.tt  of  blood."    Dryden  :  Cltomitm, 


milk' 


.ilk'  maid,  s.     [Eng.  mift.  and  maid]    A 

woiuan  employed  to  milk  cows ;  a  dairy-maid, 

mflk'-man,  s.  [Eng.  mtlk,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  sells  milk  or  carries  milk  about  for 
sale. 

mOk'-pall,  5.    [Eng.  milk,  and  twit]    A  pafl 

or  vessel  into  which  cows  are  milked. 

*'  That  very  ntbttance  which  hut  week  was  grazing 
in  the  field,  waving  in  tb«  milk-}'ai!,  or  growing  in  the 
garden,  is  now  become  i*rt  of  the  iu*u,"—  (fata . 
Imf>rr>vemfnt  of  the  Mind. 

A 


milk'-pan,  *.     [Eng.   milk,  and  can.] 
vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

"  For  when  the  maids  spilt  the  tnwtjwirw,  or  kept 
•ay  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  — 


milk  -room,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  room.]  A 
room  in  a  dairy  where  milk  is  kept  in  the 
inilkpaus. 

milk'-sop,  *  milk-soppe,  *.    [Eng.  milk, 


1.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  milk. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  person; 
one  who  is  devoid  of  all  manliness. 

"Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks.  milksofH.' 

Shalcetji.  :  J/uc-A  Ailo  About  Nothing,  V.  L 

milk  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  milk,  and  weed.] 
Hot.  :  The  genus  Asclepias  (q.v.). 
1[  Green  Milkweed  is  the  genus  Acerates. 

mllk'-wom-an,  *.    [Eng.  miU;  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  carries  about  milk  for  sale. 

"Even  your  milkvxtman  and  your  nunery-rnalda 
have  a  fellow-feeling."—  Arbuthnot:  Uitt.  of  John  JhM. 

milk'-  wood,  &    [Zng.  milk,  and  wood] 

1  totally  : 

1.  Pseudolmedia,  formerly  Brosimumspurtom. 
an  evergreen  shrub  growing  in  Jamaica  ;  but 
Jamaica  Milkwood  is  Sapium  laurtfolium. 

2.  Sideroxylon  inerme. 

milk'-wort,  s.    [Eug.  milk,  and  wort.] 

Botany: 

L  Sing.  :  The  genus  Polygala  (q.v.).  Ccm- 
mon  Milkwort  is  Polygala  vulgaris  ;  Austrian 
Milkwort,  P.  uliginosa  or  austriaca,  both  these 
are  British  ;  Sea  Milkwort  is  the  genus  Glaux, 
and  specially  Glaux  maritima. 

2.  PI.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  UK 
order  Polygalacea:  (q.v.). 

mllk'-y,  o.    [Eng.  milk;  -y.] 

1.  Made  of  milk  ;  consisting  or  composed  of 
milk. 

"The  palls  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood." 

POJM  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xvi.  780. 

2.  Resembling  milk  ;  of  the  nature  of  milk. 

"  Some  plants,  npon  breaking  their  vessels,  yield  a 
milky  Juice."  —  Arouttinot  :  On  Aliment*. 

•3.  Yielding  milk. 

"  Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains." 
Kotcommm. 

4.  White,  milk-white. 

"  Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Thau  ours  of  Jet  thus  buruiah'd  blight." 
Vrubbc:    H'o 


•5.  Soft,  mild,  tender,  gentle,  timid. 

"  This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  youra." 

Sluikeip.  :  Lear,  L  4. 

milky-juices,  s.  pi. 

Hot.  :  Juices,  resembling  milk  in  appearance, 
In  the  laticiferous  vessels  of  plants.  Found 
in  many  EuphorbiaceEB,  Asclepiadaceee,  oic. 

milky  quarts,  s.    [QUARTZ.] 
milky-way,  ».   [QALAXY.] 

mill(l),  s.  [Lat.  mtHe=a  thousand.]  A  money 
of  account  in  the  United  States,  being  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  the  tenth 
I  'art  of  a  cent.,  and  therefore  equal  to  about  i 
of  an  English  tarthing. 

mill  (2),  "melle,  "  miln,  •mnlle,  "mulrje, 
'  myln,  '  mylne,  s.  [A.s.  myln,  m-y'^n 
from  Lat.  molina  =  a  mill,  from  uwia  =  a  mill, 
from  T7ioio  =  to  grind;  Icel.  77iy//ia  =  a  mill  ; 
WeL  melin;  Fr.  moulin;  Dut.  malm,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

,)  A  machine  for  grinding  grain,  fruit,  at 
ler  substances,  and  reducing  them  to  a  fine 
powder. 

"  The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round." 
Pope  :  Rape  of  the  LoOt,  111.  IM. 

(2)  A  lapidary's  grinding-wheel,  known  as  a 
ronghing-mtii,  cloth-miii,  &c. 

(3)  A  machine,  or  complication  of  engines 
or  machinery,  for  working  up  raw  material, 
and  preparing  it  for  immediate  use  or  for  em- 
ployment in  a  further  stage  of  manufacture: 
as,  a  cotton-miK,  a  spinr'ng-miU,  a  saw-mitt, 
an  oil-mi/!,  &c. 

(4)  The  buildings  or  factory  containing  such 
machinery. 

(.">)  A  stamping-press  for  com. 

"  His  new  Invention  for  coining  gold  and  silver  with 
the  mill  and  press."—  Walpolt  :  Anecdotes  of  Painttnf. 
voL  It,  ch.  ill. 

(6)  A  treadmill  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  A  pugilistic  encounter  ;  a  prize 
fight.    (Slang.) 

"  He  had  treated  her  111, 
Because  she  refused  to  go  down  to  a  mitt." 
flood: 


othei 
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II.  Die-sinking :  The  hardened  steel  roller 
hiving  the  design  in  cameo,  and  used  for  im- 
pressing in  intaglio  a  plate,  as  in  tlte  bank- 
note system  of  engraving ;  or  a  copper  cylinder, 
as  in  the  process  of  engraving  cylinders  for 
'calico-printing. 

1(1)  Barter* »  mill: 

Muck. :  A  glass  vessel  containing  water,  and 
capable  of  moving  about  on  its  vertical  axis. 
In  the.  lower  part  is  a  tube  bent  horizontally 
at  the  two  ends  in  opposite  directions.  The 
water  issuing  makes  it  revolve  on  its  axis. 
Calle  1  also  the  Hydraulic  Tourniquet. 

(2)  LiyhtmiU:  [RADIOMETER]. 

mill  bar, «. 

Iron-works:  The  rough  bar,  aa  drawn  out 
by  the  puddler's  rolls,  as  distinguished  from 
merchant- bar. 

mill-board,  *.  A  stout  pasteboard  made 
of  strong  materials,  such  as  refuse  flax,  cotton, 
and  hemp,  rope,  or  bagging ;  and  used  for  the 
stiff  portion  of  book  -covers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  also  used  for  packing  between 
the  ilanges  of  pipes,  being  previously  soaked 
in  oil. 

Mill-board  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting 
heavy  board,  for  book-covers  and  pasteboard 
boxes. 

mill-cake, «. 

1.  The    incorporated    materials   for  gun- 
powder, iu  the  cake  form,  previous  to  grauu* 
fating. 

2.  The  mass  of  hulls  and  parenchyma  re- 
maining after  the  expression  of  linuced-oil. 

*  mill  doll,  t-.i.    To  do  work  on  the  tread- 
mill. 

-  I  MII  Mint  hither  to  milt^otL"— Fielding:  Amelia. 

bk.  L.  ch.  ». 

*  mill-dolly,  *.    Work  on  the  treadmill. 

I'UDbht  At  hard  labour  in  Brldewel.  which  heating 
of  lii-tijj ..  t lie  thieve*  cull  Mill-dotty,"— Smith :  Lion*  tif 
Ui'JHte,i;nnf».  1.  108. 

mill-eye.  *.  The  eye  or  opening  In  the 
cases  of  a  mill  at  which  the  meal  is  let  out. 

mill  furnace,  *. 

Metall.  :  A  reheating  furnace ;  a  furnace 
where  the  puddled  metal  is  reheated,  pre- 
paratory to  again  passing  through  the  rolls. 

mill-gang,  *.  In  warping,  that  part  of 
the  warp  which  la  made  by  a  descending  and 
ascending  course  of  the  threads  round  the 
warping-milL 

mill-gearing,  ».  The  shafts,  wheels, 
Ac.,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving 
power  is  communicated  to  the  manufacturing 
machine. 

mill  hand,  «.    A  person,  male  or  female. 

engaged  in  a  mill. 

mill-head,  s.    The  head  of  water  by  which 

a  mill-wheel  is  turned. 

mill  holm,  *.  A  low  meadow  or  field  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  mill ;  a  watery  place  about  a 
milldam. 

mill-hopper,  *.  The  hopper  of  a  mill. 
[HOPPER.] 

mill-  leal,  *  milleat,  *.  A  trench  that 
conveys  water  to  a  milL 

mill-mountain,  & 

Bot. :  Mountain-flax  (Linvm  cathartintm). 

mill-pick,  s.  A  miller's  tool  for  dressing 
millstones,  giving  to  the  burrs  the  slightly-ser- 
iated surface,  an  operation  known  as  cracking. 

mill-pool,  9.  A  mill  pond. 
mill-rind,  mill  rynd, *. 
Her.  :  A  mo  line  (q.v.). 

*  mill-sixpence,  *  milled  sixpence, 

«.    An  old  English  coin,  first  issued  in  1501. 
"Ay,  by  thew  g.jvea,  did  he  for  I  would  I  might 

never  come  In  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else),  of 
•even  groat*  In  mtil-iixpence9."—ShaX«ip, :  Merry 
Wtvet  of  Windtor.  i.  L, 

mill-spindle,  •«.  The  vertical  spindle  of 
a  grinding-mill,  on  which  the  runner  is  sup- 
ported. 

mill-tail,  a.  The  tall-race  of  a  mill  which 
conducts  the  water  away  from  the  wheel. 

mill-tooth,  s.    A  grinder  or  molar-tooth. 

"  The  bent  instrument*  for  cracking  bone*  and  nut* 
are  grinder*  or  mill-teeth."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*. 

*  mill  -ward,  *.    The  keeper  of  a  mill. 


mill-wheel,  a.  The  water-wheel  which 
impels  the  machinery  of  a  null. 

"  Thou  tliil  at  vent  thy  groan*. 
As  fact  an  mill-vhttlt  strike." 

Ohateip.  :  TtmpMt*  i.  L 

mill-work,  *. 

L  The  machinery  of  a  mill. 

2.  The  art  or  operation  of  constructing  mills. 

mill-Wright,  a.  A  wright  or  mechanic 
whose  occupation  is  to  construct  and  repair 
the  machinery  of  mills. 

mm  OX  *<•    [MiLL(2),«.j 

L  Literally  ; 

1.  To  grind,  as  in  a  mill  ;  to  comminute  ;  to 
reduce  to  power. 

•'  Tis  Uere  ;  thU  ov*l  box  well  fiU'd 
With  be*t  tobacco,  finely  mUFA." 

Ctnaper  .-  To  the  Hew.  William  Bull. 

2.  To  paaa  through  a  machine  ;  to  shape  or 
finish  In  a  machine,  as  metal-work. 

3.  To  stamp,  as  coin  in  a  mint,  so  aa  to  raise 
the   edge    slightly,  afterwards   serrating   or 
denting  the  edges. 

"Wood's  half-pence  are  not  milttd.  and  therefore 
more  eaaily  couul*rfeited."—  Swift  :  Drapitr  9  Letter*. 

4.  To  throw,  as  undyed  silk. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth. 

*  6.  To  beat  up  and  froth. 

"  Hnving  brmkfaaUd  un  a  cup  of  milled  chocolate." 
—  //.  BrJo&:  foot  a/Quality,  i.  235. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  beat  severely  with  the  fist*  ; 
to  thrash,  to  pummel. 

"  He  had  milled  a  i<ol  iceman.**—  TKadtrraf  :  Rhabby 
Ofnttel  Story,  ch.  viii. 

mni(2X*.{.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  swim  under 
water.  A  term  used  of  whales  among  whale- 
fishon. 

mflT-cSg,  a.  (F,ng.  mill  (2),  s,,  and  cog.]  The 
cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 

"The  timber  i*  useful  for  mUleogt."—  Mortimer  : 
Butbundry. 

mni'-dam,  *  mill  damb,  t.  [Eng.  mill  (2), 
and  dam.] 

1.  A  wall  or  bank  across  the  course  of  a 
stream  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  and 
divert  it  into  a  niillrace. 

*'  Not  BO  where,  scornful  ol  ft  check,  ft  leap* 
The  iitttl  i<tin."  Cowper  :  TaA,  v.  101. 

2.  A  mill  pontl. 

milled,".  lMiu.(l),r.J  Having  passed  through 
a  mill  ;  having  the  edges  serrated,  or  trans- 
versely groove^  as  a  shilling,  a  sovereign,  £c.  ; 
fulled,  as  cloth, 

"  That  sum  In  good  miff«WlT*r."-  Jfacautay  .'  Vitt. 
En]/-,  ch.  Mill. 

milled-  cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  Woollen  cloth  which  has  been 
fulled  or  felted  by  heating,  to  thicken  it.  It 
is  called  double-mi  lied  when  the  operation 
has  been  repeated  to  increase  its  density. 

milled  lead,  *.  Lead  which  has  been 
spread  into  a  sheet  in  the  rolling-mill,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  lead  which  is  levelled  while 
in  a  melted  condition. 


mllled-money,  s.  Coined  money. 
ton.) 

milled  slate,  s.  Slates  sawn  out  of 
blocks  by  machinery,  instead  of  being  split 
into  lamina:. 


-S,  a.  [Ital.,  from  m«te  =  a 
thousand,  and  /ore  =  flowers.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

milled  ore  -glass,  s.  A  .species  of  mosaic 
enveloped  in  a  transparent  bulb.  A  number 
of  pieces  of  filigree,  or  tubes  of  glass  enamel, 
are  fused  together,  their  sections  representing 
stars,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments.  Sections 
of  these  tubes  are  imbedded  in  white  trans- 
parent flint-glass,  forming  paper-weights. 

mil-le  nar-I-an,  mil-len  nar'  1-an.rr.  & 

«.    [Lat.  millenarius,  from  miUe  =  a  thousand  ; 
Fr.  milttnaire.} 

A.  As  adj.  :   Consisting   of  a   thousand  ; 
espec.,  consisting  of  a  thousand  years  ;  per- 
taining to  the  millennium, 

"  Daniel  In  the  construction  of  the  favonren  of  the 
mittenarian  opinion.  IB  pretended  to  sneak  narticu. 
Inrtr  of  the  tyrannical  reign  of  antichrist.-—  £p.  Halt  : 
The  Revelation  Unrfvealed. 

B.  As  siiltat.  :  One  who  believes  in  the  mil- 
lennium, or  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.    [MILLENNIUM.] 

"The  heart*  of  gamin*  as  well  aa  miJlfnariant 
answer  '  True.'  *—C.  Kiitgtley  ;  Yeatt,  ch.  xvii. 


mil  le  nar  I  an-ism,  •  mil-  len  -ar  ism* 
ft.  [Bng.  milleiiariaii  ;  -inn..]  The  doctrine- 
or  tenets  of  the  Millenariaus.  Called  aiiw> 
Chiliusm. 

"The  long  -since  condemned  conceit*  of  an  old,  Mi4 
hitherto  forifotWu  mtlUnartm."  ~  «p.  Hall: 


*  miT-len-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  f  Lat.  miUenarius  ;  Fr. 
miilenaire.} 

A.  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Consisting  of  a  thousand  ;  lasting  for  t 
thousand  years. 

"  We  are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  hi*  miuta 
nign  here  as  kiinji  in  a  mi//enary  kiattloin.'1—  /,>. 
Taylor  :  strmunt,  vol.  ii..  **r.  U. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 

"  For  I  foretell  the  millenary  year." 

/h-yt/e-i  .   Palamon  A  Arcit*.    (Dediaf 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millen- 
nium. 

"  Where  to  flx  the  beginning  of  that  marvellous  mil' 
lenary.  anil  w  litre  the  end."—  ftp.  Hall  .  Ureathmy,  </ 
the  Oevoul  .Sow/,  $  15. 

2.  One  who  looks  for  the  millennium  ;  » 

millenarian. 

millenary-petition,  B. 

Church  Hist.:  A  petition  named  from  tliff 
number  of  signatures  appended  to  it  (tlioug'i 
they  actually  fell  short  of  a  thousand),  pre- 
sented by  the  Puritans  to  James  I.  -in  ltW:i. 
The  petitioners  desired  to  be  relieved  fronv 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  croas  in  baptism,  tlia 
ring  in  the  marriage  service,  continuation,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  petition 
also  treated  of  (1)  objections  to  the  Church 
service  ;  (2)  pluralities,  non-residence,  and 
clergy  who  did  not  preach,  though  they  wera 
resident  ;  (3)  the  better  maintenance  of  the? 
parochial  clergy  ;  and  (4)  redress  of  Church 
discipline.  The  Hampton  Conrt  Conference 
was  the  outcome  of  this  petition.  [CONFER- 
ENCE,  H.] 

mil-len'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  mille  •=.  a  thousand, 
and  ann,us  ="a  year,  on  analogy  of  bieuuuiJ, 
&c.]  Lasting  for  a  thousand  years;  pertaining 
to  the  millennium. 

"To  be  kliigfl  and  prieata  unto  God,  It  the  character- 
istic of  these  who  are  to  enjoy  the  miUcnMioJ  hupt-i- 
ne«a."—  Burnet. 

t  mil  Ion  ni  al-Ist,  ».  (Eng.  mttlmittl  ;  -at.\ 
A  inillciiarian 


».  [Lat.  millen  turn.) 
MillenarianiKiu  ;  the  doctrine  or  tenets  of  the 
millenarians. 

"  Tl«  nid  that  he  [Sir  W.  Ralegh)  wrote  »  tract  of 
miUenuinum.--  ICoiJ.  Atltena  Oion..  TOl.  IL 

*  mJl-len'-nl-gr-isin,  ».     [MILLENNIUM.} 
UilleuarianUui. 

*  mQ'-l§n  njst,  ».     [Lat.  m<Uenn(iiin)  ;  Eng. 
suit'.  -is(.J    A  mUlenariaD. 

mil  len'-nl-iim,  «•  [Lat.  =  a  period  of  » 
thousand  year.s,  from  milU  =  a  thousand,  an<A 
annus  =  a  year.} 

L  Script.  :  A  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  Satan  shall  be  contiued  to  the- 
bottomless  pit,  having  first  been  bound  by  an 
angel  with  a  great  chain  (Rev.  xx.  1-3), 
whilst  the  souls  of  those  vho  have  been  "  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,"  and  have  not 
worshipped  the  beast  or  his  Image,  or  re- 
ceived his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  their 
hands,  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  1-4). 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  During  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, when  Christians  were  at  intervals  in 
danger  of  martyrdom,  and  many  actually 
suffered  death,  the  millennium  loomed  largely 
before  their  minds  :  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  interpreted  literally,  was  considered  to 
be  pre-millenuial,  and  the  millennium  to  be  a 
literal  reign  of  him  and  the  martyrs.  The 
Christian  fathers,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenaeus,  with  the  heretical  Cerinthians,  Mar- 
cionites,  Montanists,  and  Melitians,  held  these 
views,  aa  did  Fapias  and  Ireuens  with  rather 
extravagant  accompaniments.  Towards  the- 
end  of  the  second  century,  Cains,  a  presbyter 
of  Rome,  led  the  way  in  opposing  their  mil- 
lennial conceptions,  and,  in  the  third,  Origeu 
considered  the  millennium  as  consisting  of 
spiritual  delights  to  be  enjoyed  by  souls  raised 
to  perfection  in  the  world  to  come.  Jerome 
also  gave  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  the 
passage  in  Revelation.  On  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  view  gradually  arose  that  mil- 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
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lennial  glory  liad  already  begun.  The  perse- 
cuted Christians  had  risen, and  werespiritually 
reigning  with  Jesus  unseen.  His  visible  re- 
appearance would  not  be  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  when  he  would  come  to 
judge  the  world.  From  about  tbv  year  950 
yet  another  opinion  arose  and  gained  extensive 
credence.  The  njiil.miiiuni,  to  be  heralded  by 
the  coming  of  Jesus,  began  with  his  first 
advent,  and  was  now  about  closing.  Many 
landed  proprietors,  therefore,  believed  they 
should  no  longer  require  their  estates,  and 
might  atone  for  their  sins  by  giving  them  over 
t»>  the  church,  the  deed  of  bequest  commencing 
with  the  words  Appropinquante  mundi  term  mo 
(As  the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching),  and 
the  estates  were  not  returned  when  it  was 
found  tliat  the  world  outlasted  the  year  1000. 
Two  opinions  are  now  held  :  one,  that  the 
advent  of  Christ  will  he  pre-millennial,  and 
that  a  literal  reign  of  martyrs  and  saints  shall 
take  place  with  him  on  earth ;  the  other  is, 
that  the  millennium  will  be  brought  on  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  means 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  promised 
years  Jesus  shall  reign  in  the  hearts  of  nearly 
all  mankind,  and  shall  not  return  visibly  till 
Jie  comes  as  Judge.  Many  interpreters,  hold- 
Ing  that  in  prophecy  a  day  stands  for  a  year, 
consider  that  the  1,260  days  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xii.  6,  &c.,  mean  1,260  years  ;  yet  they 
deem  the  1,000  years  to  be  literal  years.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  they  are  influenced  by 
the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  seventh  thousand 
years  from  the  creation  of  man  shall  be  a 
Sabbatic  thousand.  Hugh  Miller,  wno  accepted 
the  view  that  a  prophetic  day  means  a  year, 
and,  being  a  geologist,  was  not  startled  by 
very  large  numbers,  considered  the  millennium 
to  be  360,000  years. 

"  We  must  give  a  fall  account  of  that  state  catted  the 
millennium.  — Suntet:  Theory  qf  the  Earth. 

tnQ  -16-ped,  mil  -li  pede,  s.     [Lat  milk- 
peda  =  the  woodlouse,  or  directly  from  mille 
=  a  thousand,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 
Zoology: 

1,  The  genus  lulus,  or  the  family  Inlidre 
(q.v.). 

2.  (PL)  The  order  Chilognatha  (q.v.).     So 
called  from  the  numerous  feet. 

mil  lep'-or-a,  s.    [Lat.  mille  =  a  thousand, 
and  porus  =  a  passage,  a  channel.) 

ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mil- 
leporidae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  calcareous 
skeleton  with  a  foliaceous  or  laminar  expan- 
sion, studded  with  minute  apertures  of  two 
sizes.  The  colony  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
zooids,  the  one  with  four  to  six  knobbed  ten- 
tacles, inhabiting  the  larger,  and  the  second 
with  five  to  tweaty-flve  tentacles,  the  smaller 
ones. 

mil  16 -pore,  s.    [MILLEPORA.]   AD  individual 
of  the  genus  Millepora  (q.v.). 

mil  le  por-I  dse,  «.  pt,     [Mod.  Lat  mille- 
poria);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Hydrocorallina,  type 
llillepora  (q.v.).  They  help  to  constitute 
coral  reefs  in  the  West  Indies. 

l'-ler,*  mel-lere,*  mnl-nere,  *  myl- 
lere,  *  n>-  '  nere,  «.  [Eng.  mill;  -er.] 

L,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  keeps  or  attends  to 
a  mill,  especially  a  flour  mill. 

"  What  man,  more  water  glidetb  by  the  mill 
Thai!  wot*  the  miller  of?' 

SluOcap.  :  TUat  Andrmkut,  U.  L 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Bntom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Bomby- 


ci  Ise.     It  is  all 
with  flour, 
2.  Ichthy. : 
liobatis  aijuila. 
[MruoBATis.] 

mlller's- 

dog,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (Jafau 
the  Penny  Dog  or  Com 
mon  Tope.    [TOPE.] 

miller's  thumb,  s. 
Ichthy. :    Coitus   gobio, 
the  River  Bullhead. 


dusted  over  like  a  miller 
whence  the  name. 

Eagle-ray,  My- 


MILLER'S  THUMB. 


"The  name  of  xuirr'i.Ouimb  b  laid  to  hare  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  the  head.  .  .  .  This  Is  smooth, 
broju),  and  rounded,  like  tbr  thumb  of  H  miller,  which 
baa  been  modelled  bya  peculiar  and  constant  actiun  of 
the  muscles  In  the  exercise  of  a  ...  most  important 
part  of  hU  occupation.'—  fa-mil :  Brltitli  fMe*.  11.  so. 


mil  leV-I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Philip  Miller 
(lt»l-1771),'  a  botanist.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Millerle»  (q.v.). 

mil  ler-I-  e  -8B,  >.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  milleri(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideee. 

Mil  -ler-fam,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  pre-millennial  doctrines 
oftheMUlerites(q.v.).  (Bartlelt.) 

mil  -ler-ite  (1),  a.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
crystallographer,  W.  H.  Miller;  suff.  -ite 
(ifin.).] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  mostly  oc- 
curring in  small  tufts  and  groups  of  interlacing 
capillary  crystals,  also  in  fibrous  and  radiating 
crusts.  Hardness,  8  to  3'5 ;  sp.  gr.  4-6  to 
5*65  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  bras*-  to  bronze- 
yellow,  sometimes  tarnished  ;  streak,  bright ; 
brittle.  Compos. :  sulphur,  85'1 ;  nickel, 
64-9  =  100;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
NiS.  Found  in  crevices  in  the  clay-ironstone 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  South  Wales,  and  In  crusts 
at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp,  New  York ; 
also  iu  small  amount  at  a  few  other  localities. 

MU'-ler-Ite  (2),  «.    [See  det] 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Willian.  Miller, 
an  American  pre-milleunialist,  who  expected 
the  immediate  return  of  Jesus  to  reign  upon 
the  earth.  Believing  in  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies,  the  Hitlerites  asserted  that 
the  first  judgment  would  take  place  in  1S43. 
Subsequently  other  periods  were  named  ;  and 
so  firm  was  the  faitn  of  many  that  they  dis- 
posed of  all  their  worldly  goods,  provided 
themselves  with  "ascension  robes,"  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
trumpet — the  signal  for  their  elevation.  Many 
became  insane  through  excitement  and  fear ; 
others,  finding  that  they  were  repeatedly  dis- 
appointed, gave  up  their  expectations,  and 
the  sect  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct." 
(Bartlett,  ed.  1877.) 

mil-les'-im-al,  a.  [Lat.  millesimus,  from 
mille  =  a  thousand.]  Thousandth  ;  consisting 
of  thousandth  parts. 

mil-let,  *.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  mil  =  mill,  millet, 
from  Lat.  milium;  A.S.  mil  =  millet;  Or. 
jueAi'rij  (meline).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Sot.,  Agric.,  otc. :  Panicum 
miliaceum  and  P.  miliare,  with  some  other 
species  of  small-seed  corn.    They  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  India,  iu  parts  of  which  the 
former  is  called  wassee  and  the  latter  bbadlee. 

"  Little  living  creatures,  in  a  quantity  of  water  no 
bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet."— Hag:  On  (ft*  Creation, 

U  German  millet  is  a  variety  of  Setaria  ita. 
lica ;  Indian  millet  is  Sorghum  vtUgare ;  Italian 
millet,  Setaria.  italica;  and  Texas  millet,  Sor- 
ghum cernuum. 

2.  Millet-grass. 

millet-beer, ».  A  fermented  liquor  made 
In  Houinauia,  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
from  millet-seed. 

millet' grass,«. 

Hot,  :  The  genus  Milium  (q.v.). 

mill'  horse,  s.  [Eng.  mitt,  and  horse.]  A 
horse  employed  to  turn  a  mill. 

"But  al  is  one  to  yon,  a  horse  mill  A  a  mtlltvir*'. 
drinke  ere  ve  goe,  A  gue  ere  you  drinke."— Sir  T.  More  : 
Worla,  p.  238, 

mil-ll-,  in  comp.  [Lat.  mille  =  a  thousand.)  A 
thousand ;  a  thousand  fold. 

mil  li  ard,  *.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  millions : 
as,  a  mfl/mrrf  of  francs  =^  nearly  equivalent  to 
$200,000,000. 

*  mfl'-li-ar-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  millmrius  =  per- 
taining to  a  thousand,  comprising  a  thousand 
paces,  or  a  Roman  mile  ;  mille  =  tt  thousand.] 
•MILE.) 

A.  At  adj. :   Pertaining  to   or  connected 
with  the  Roman  mile  of  1,000  paces,  or  6,000 
Roman  feet :  as,  a  military  column. 

B.  Ai  rubst. :  [Lat.  militarism.]    A  mile- 
stone.   (See  the  example  under  MILE-MARK.) 

*  mil'-li  f  old,   a.     [Pref.    millir,   and  Eng. 
/old.]    Thousandfold. 

"His  kisses  mlllifold 
Bewray  hie  loue  and  lolling  dlflHMa.* 

,,ly  Kooie,  p.  27. 


mil  li  gram,  mil' -li  gramme,  >.  [Fr. 
milligramme,  from  Lat.  mii(«  =  a  thousand,  and 
Fr.  gramme  =  a  gram  (q.v.).]  In  the  French 
system  of  weights  ana  measures,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain,  equal  to  *0154  of  an 
English  grain,  or  a  cubic  millimetre  of  water. 

miT-li-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
/uille  =  a  thousand,  and  Kr.  litre  =  a  litre.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  litre,  equal  '06103  of  a 
cubic  inch. 

mfl'-ll-nie-tre  (tre  as  ter),  «.    [Ft ,  from 

Lat.  mille  —  a  thousand  ;  Fr.  mitre  —  metre 
(q.v.).]  A  French  lineal  measure  equal  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  metre,  or  "03937  of  an 
English  inch. 

miT-Un-er,  *  mil  -lan-er,  "  mil-len-er, 
•  mil-len-1-er,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of 
Milaner  from  Milau  in  Italy.] 

*  1.  A  haberdasher ;  a  dealer  in  small  wares. 
(Originally  of  the  male  sex.) 

"  He  hath  songn  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sires ;  no 
milliner  can  so  tit  liis  customers  withglovea."— £A«A-«ij*..' 
Winter  I  Tale,  IT.  8. 

2.  A  person  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
and  sell  head-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  Ac.,  for 
females.  (Now  generally  a  woman.) 

"  The  thousand*  of  clerks  and  mil/inert  who  are  now 
thrown  into  raptures  by  tlio  sight  of  Loch  kiitriue."— 
M-icaulay  :  Bin.  Em.,  ch.  xlii. 

mil'-lin-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  manner;  •«.] 

1 1.  The  occupation  or  business  of  a  milliner. 
2.  The  articles  made  and  sold  bya  milliner, 

such  as  head-dresses,  liats,  bonnets,  laces, 

ribbons,  <fcc. 

mill  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    fMiLL  (1%  r.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  pet  or  process  of  grinding  or 
passing  through  a  mill. 

2.  A  thrashing. 

"  One  blood  gives  f  other  blood  a  mtllina.- 

Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax,  11.  ft 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Coining :  The  term  is  applied : 

(1)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  upsets 
the  edge  of  a  coin,  making  the  raised  flanges 
which  protect  the  ornaments  in  relief  on  the 
obverseand  reverse  sides  of  the  coin.    Milling 
In  this  sense  is  performed  upon  an  object  in  a 
lathe  by  the  pressure  of  a  burni.sher  or  wheel, 
which  turns  over  or  upsets  an  edge,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  feather-edge  on  a  tube  or  bezel 
which  holds  a  lens  or  a  jewel  In  its  seat  or 
setting. 

(2)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  gives  a 
fluting  or  crenation  to  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

(8)  The  Indented  or  milled  edge  on  coins. 

2.  Cloth :  A  fulling  process  which  condense! 
and  thickens  cloth. 

3.  Porcelain :  The  mastication  and  grinding 
of  slip  for  porcelain,  giving  it  the  final  work- 
ing to  develop  plasticity. 

^[  Milling  in  the  darkmams:  Murder  by 
night.  (Scotch.) 

"  Men  were  men  then,  and  fought  other  In  the  open 
field,  and  there  wns  nae  millhw  in  the  darkinani."— 
Scott :  Guy  Mannertny.  oh.  xxviiL 

mUllng-maehine,  «. 

Much. :  A  machine  for  dressing  metal-work 
to  shape  by  passing  it  on  a  travelling-bed 
beneath  a  rotating  serrated  cylindrical  cutter. 

mining-tool,  ».  A  small  indented  roller 
mounted  in  a  stock  and  used  to  nnrl  objects, 
such  as  the  edges  of  screw  heads,  by  pressure 
against, the  latter  when  they  are  rotating  in  a 
lathe  ;  a  nurling  tool. 

mil'-Hng-to'-Hi-a,  ».     (Named  after  Sir  T 
Millington,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.) 
Botany : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Milllng- 
touiaceEe  (q.v.).    It  is  synonymous  with  Meli- 
osma. 

2.  A  genus  of  Bignoulacete.    Mittlngtonia 
Korlensis,  called  also  Bignonia  tuberoaa,  is  the 
cork  tree  of  India. 

mil-ling  to  n!a'-c6r»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 

milltngtonHa) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 

established  by  Wight  and  Aruott    The  species 

are  now  referred  to  Sabiacece 


boil.  boj>;  poilt.  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Ing. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  sham,   -tlon,    sioa  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -{ion  =  zhfin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shfis.   -ble,  -die,  So.  =  bel.  del. 
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million — mimeograph 


mil  lion   (1  as  y),   *  mil  lioun,   «.     [Fr. 

million,  from  Low  Lat.  millionein,  accus.  of 
miUia,  from  Lat.  milie  =  a  thousand.) 
I.  Lit :  The  number  of  a  thousand  thou- 


"  0  pardon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
AtU-st,  in  little  piace.ftmttf.vn." 

t&aketp. :  Hoiry  V.    (Ill trod.) 

|L  Figuratively : 

1.  An  indefinitely  great  number. 

2.  With  the  definite  article,  the  multitnde, 
the  public ;  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
the  masses. 

"  Arrived,  ft  night  like  noon  she  aeee, 
Alid  he.ir»  tile  million  hum." 

Covptr:  yiu-eni  rtoit  So  Lmdnn. 

mill  Ion  airo,  *  mill  ion-nairo  (Ion  as 
yon),  s.  [Fr.  millionnaire  ;  Ital.  milionario; 
Bp.  milonario.']  A  person  of  very  great  wealth. 
In  the  United  States  the  term  Is  applied  to  a 
person  worth  a  million  dollars;  in  England  to 
one  worth  a  million  pounds. 

mill  Ion  ar  y  (1  as  y),  o.  [Fr.  milHonain.] 
1'ertainiug  to  millions  ;  consisting  of  millions. 

•  mil'-lidned  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  millim;  -ed.] 

1.  Possessing    million* ;   millionaire ;    ex* 
oeedingly  wealthy. 

"The  milltoned  merchftnt  seeks  herfHonoarl  In  )iii 
gold."  /'.  irAttAfrflOd;  Sonour.    (17471. 

2.  Multiplied  a  million-fold ;  innumerable, 
infinite. 

"  Time,  whoM  mlSioned  accidents 
Creep  In  'twixt  Town."  OMketp. :  Ooruut  116. 

•mil  Ii6n-ist  (1  as  y),  ».  [Eng.  million; 
-i«i.J  A  millionaire. 

••  A  commercial  mOlioniit.'— StmOttf:  Doctor,  ch. 
ecxxxiil. 

mil  lionth  (i  as  y),  a  &  s.  [Eng.  million ;  -<A.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  one  of  a  million ; 
a  thousand  thousandth. 

B.  At  subst. :  One  of  a  million  parts ;  the 
quotient  of  one  divided  by  a  million. 

"The  -ct'ne  eeemed  always  the  tame,  yet  every  mtl- 

Uimik    at   ft    minute   dilferrnt."— JbrttaMT   <MU«4  : 
WutlumUh  t  ttctuiar.  en.  TlU. 

mil  11  pt-de,  «.    [MILUSPHX] 

•  mil  16  crat,  s.    [From  mill,  on  analogy  of 
•rislucrui,  &c.J    A  wealthy  mill-owner. 

"  The  true  blood-suckers,  the  venomous  tntHoeeatt." 
.  ^ftlun  :  Caxtont,  bk.  11.,  eh.  IT. 

•  mni-o-cr&t-Ifm,*.  [Kng.millacrat;  -itm.] 

Government  by  millocrats. 

"The  misery  which  accomi>anle«  the  reign  of  ntTOo- 
tjfatitm."— Lytton  :  Castimt,  bk.  xiii..  ch.  iv. 

Ulllon  (as  M3*-ySn),  «.  [From  Millon,  a 
Frenchman,  its  discoverer.)  (See  the  coin- 
pound.) 

Millon's-test,  Millon's  test  liquid, «. 

Chem. :  A  nitric  and  nitrous  solution  of  pro- 
tonitrate  and  pemitrate  of  mercury.  It  de- 
tects the  presence  of  proteine  or  Its  allied 
compounds  by  the  production  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  rose  colour.  The  test  liquid  is  made 
by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  in  an  equal 
weight  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  and  heat 
applied.  (Griffith  it  Ucn/rey.) 

mfll  pond,  >.  [r.ng.  mill,  and  pond.)  A  pond 
or  reservoir  of  water  employed  to  drive  a  mill. 

tnlir-race,  >.  [Eng.  min,  and  net.}  The 
canal  or  leat  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to 
•  mill-wheel.  Below  the  wheel  tt.e  water  is 
conducted  away  by  the  mill-tail  or  tail-race. 

tnlU'-rea,  mill  -rec,  >.  [MILRF.IS.]  A 
pseudo  singular  form  of  milreis  (q.v.). 

mill  sail,  >.  [Eng.  mill,  and  nil.}  The  sail 
of  a  windmill. 

t  millsail  shaped,  a. 

Bo(. .-  Having  many  wings  projecting  from 
a  convex  surface,  as  the  fruit  of  some  urn- 
belliferous  plants  and  of  moringa,  (Lindley.) 

mill  stone,  *  myln- stone.  *  myl-Btone, 

s.  [Eng.  mill,  and  stone.]  One  of  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  stones  for  crushing  grain  in  grind- 
ing mills.  The  stone  is  peculiar,  and  comes 
mostly  from  France  and  from  Georgia.  [BUHR- 
STONE.)  The  stones  are  the  bed  and  runner, 
the  upper  being  usually  the  moving  stone,  the 
lower  being  stationary.  The  relation  of  bed 
and  runner  is,  however,  sometimes  reversed. 
"They  hftd  demolished  houses,  cut  down  fruit  trees, 

bnrued  fishing  buau,  broken  mi!ltton*4."—Macauluy: 

BM.  ton,  ch.  xi  li. 


millstone  balance,  t.  A  weight  so 
placed  as  to  balance  other  Inequalities  of 
weight  in  a  stone,  so  that  it  may  run  true. 

millstone-bosom, «.  The  sunken  space 
in  the  centre  of  a  millstone,  round  the  eye. 

millstone  bridge,  «.  The  bar  across 
the  eye  of  a  millstone  by  which  it  is  supported 
on  the  head  of  the  spindle. 

millstone  draft,  s.  The  degree  of  de- 
flection of  the  furrows  of  a  millstone  from  a 
radial  direction.  Thus  in  a  7-inch  draft  the 
track-edges  are  tangential  to  a  7-inch  circle. 

millstone-dress, «. 

Grinding: 

1.  The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the 
farrows  in  the  face  of  a  millstone.    The  fur- 
rows lead  from  the  bosom,  around  the  eye, 
to  the  skirt  of  the  millstone— that  is  to  say, 
to  its  periphery. 

2.  The  draft  given  to  the  furrows  on   a 
millstone. 

millstone  d^resser,  ».  A  machine  for 
cutting  grooves  in  the  grmding-face  of  a  mill- 
atone. 

millstone  grit,  t. 

Hi  in. :  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  used 
for  millstones.  It  underlies  the  coal  measures, 
and  -verlies  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  con- 
stituting the  second  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Carboniferous  formations.  It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  South  Wales ;  in  many  other  places 
it  is  feebly  represented.  Its  Scotch  equiva- 
lent is  the  Moor  rock.  A  bed  of  shale  400 
feet  thick,  ranked  with  the  Millstone-grit,  is 
called  by  miners  Farewell  rock. 

millstone  hammer,  millstone- 
pick,  s.  A  tool  for  furrowing  millstones. 

millstone-  lava,  s. 

Petrol,  t  Geol. :  A  very  vesicular  kind  of 
jiepheliue  basalt,  found  on  the  Eifel,  &c. 

vr>il1«rt'.ftvift-iT|f\]rftr  $.  A  maker  of  mill- 
stones. 

Millstonc-makm?  phthisis  : 

Pathol. :  Phthisis  produced  in  the  makers 
of  millstone,  in  masons,  etc.,  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  minute  fragments  of  stone. 

millstone-ventilator,  «.  An  arrange- 
ment for  conducting  a  blast  through  the  eye 
of  the  runner  and  out  at  the  skirt,  to  cool  the 
floor  and  facilitate  delivery. 

mi-lord', «.    [See  def.) 

1.  A  foreign  corruption  of  the  address  "  my 
lord." 

2.  A  lord   or  notability:   as,  an  English 
milord,    (Continental  English,) 

mir  dsch  inc,  mil  osch  ito, ».  [Named 
after  Prince  MUoschi ;  sun",  -inc,  -it!  (Min,}.] 
Min,:  A  compact  mineral,  having  an  Indigo 
blue  to  a  celandine-green  colour.  Hardness, 
1'5  to  2;  sp.  gr.  2-131.  Compos. :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium. Found  at  Kudniak,  Servia.  The 
Brit.  Mta,  Cat,  makes  it  a  variety  of  Allo- 
phane  (q.v.),  and  I>ana  calls  it  a  chromiferous 
allophane,  containing  only  half  as  much  water. 

mfi'-rels,  s.  [Port,  mil  =  a  thousand,  and 
ret*,  pi.  of  nwJ,  a  small  coin.) 

1.  The   unit  of  value   in   Portugal,  gold, 
weight  1'77J5  grammes,  value  4s.  5JU. 

2.  The  unit  of  value  in  Brazil,  value  2s.  3d. 
(nearly). 

mll'-sey,  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  milk,  and  »iew.J 
A  sieve  for  straining  milk.  (Scotch.) 

mOt  (1),  *  mllto,  s.    [A.S.  mUte  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  mill;  Icel.  miltt;  l)an.  milt;  8w.  mjalte; 
Ger.  mill.] 
Anat. :  The  spleen  (q.v.). 

milt  (2),  *  melt,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  milk  (q.v.), 
from  the  milky  appearance  of  the  soft  roe  of 
fishes ;  8w.  mjolk  =  milk,  mj&lke  =  milt  of 
fishes  ;  Dan.  fiske-melk  =  soft  roe,  lit.  =  fish- 
milk;  Ger.  mtte*  =  0)mllk,(2)milt  of  fishes.] 
The  soft  roe  of  fishes ;  the  spermatic  organ  of 
the  male  fish. 

"  You  shall  scarce,  or  never,  take  ft  mftle  carp  with- 
out ft  melt."—  Walton  :  angler,  pt.  L,  ch.  ix. 

milt,  v.t.  [MtLT  (2X  ••!  To  Impregnate  or 
fertilize  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 

"  A  female  gave  144  egga,  which  were  mOttd  from  a 
mftle  of  the  same  hybrid  race."— field.  Dec.  6.  18S4. 


milt  cr,  *melt'-er,  s.  [Dan.  milter  -t 
male  tish  ;  Ger.  miic/xr.J  A  male  fisli  ;  a  fish 
having  a  milt. 

"  That  they  might  do  so  [by  breeding)  he  bad,  a*  th« 
t  ill  three  "if  Heritor  oue  spawuer.  —  H'at 


rule  is,  pu 
ton  i  Analtr. 


.  L.  ch.  ix. 


MUton-ic,  n.  [Eng.  Milton;  *.J  Pertain- 
ing to  Milton  or  his  writings. 

milt'-woste,  s.  [Eng.  milt  (i),  and  wste. 
From  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy 
for  wasting  or  disease  of  the  spleen.] 

Bf.it.  :  A  name  for  a  fern,  Ceterach  ojficiiiariu*. 
[CETERACB.] 

mil  va'-  go,  ».    [Lat  =  a  flying-fish.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Polyborinae.  Milvngo 
chimango  is  a  small  hawk-like  bird  which  fre- 
quents slaughterhouses  in  La  Plata,  feeding 
on  carrion. 

mH-vi'-nn,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  milma;  fern,  pi  a<lj. 
sutf.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Kites  ;  a  sub-family  of  Falconidfe, 
with  bills  not  so  curved  as  in  the  Hawks. 
The  wings,  which  are  pointed,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  forked,  are  both  very  long. 

mil'  -vine,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  milvinus,  from  Mttau 
=  a  kite.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  resembliua 
birds  of  the  Kite  family. 

B.  As  in  lat.  :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Kite 
lamily. 

mil  vn  liis,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.,  dlmin.  of  Lat. 
milvus  =  a  kite,  a  glede.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidae,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Baird  of  Tyranuids,  Milvulvs  fy- 
runnu«,  the  Fork-tailed  Fly-catcher,  is  whitish- 
ash  above,  with  black  rump;  tail-feathers 
rose-white,  tipped  with  black  ;  shoulders  and 
belly  light  vermillion.  M.  forjicatus,  the  Seis- 
sor-tail  or  Swallow-tail  Fly-catcher,  has  the 
head  and  tail  black,  the  latter  edged  with 
white  ;  back  ashy  ;  under  surface  pure  white. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Central  America. 

mll'-viis.  *.   [Lat  =  a  kite.] 

1.  Ornith.  :   A  genus   of  Falconldte,    sub- 
family   Aquilinie.      Beak   straijit   at    base, 
curved   from   cere  to  point  ;    nostrils  oval, 
oblique  ;  wings  long,  tail  long,  forked.    Legs 
short;  t/jes  short  and  strong,  the  outer  united 
at  its  liase   with    the   middle    toe.     Claws 
moderately  long  and  curved.     Habitat,  tho 
Old  World  and  Australia,     Six  species  are 
known.    Milma  ictinus  is  tho  Common  Kite. 
[KJM  (!),«.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  Remains  of  this  genus  have 
been  found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Fiance 
and  Central  Europe. 


a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  miim  =  silent.] 
Prim  ;  affectedly  meek  and  modest  ;  demure. 
(icoteA.) 

'*  Bee.  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God. 
An'  meek  an'  mtm  bas  vlew'd  if 

Burnt:  Soli  far. 

mlm  moucd,  a. 

1.  Affectedly  modest  or  demure  in  conver- 

sation. 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  In  eating. 

Ml'-mas,  «.    [Lat.  &  Gr.  =  a  Trojan  born  o» 
the  same  night  as  Paris.] 
Astron.  :  The  first  satellite  of  Saturn. 

mim'-bar,  a,    [Arab.]    A  pulpit  In  a  mosque, 

[XlsULashJ 
4  mime,  a.    [Lat.  miiiius;  Gr.  ntpioc  (mimo*), 

Fr.  mime.] 

1.  A  kind  of  farce  or  dramatic  representa- 
tion among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which 
incidents  of  real  life  were  represented  in  s 
ludicrous  or  farcical  fashion.   They  resembled 
the  modern  farce  or  vaudeville,  but  were  often 
of  a  coarse  and  even  indecent  character. 

M  And  tbU  we  know  In  Laertius,  that  the  mtmfi  of 
Bophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Plato,  as  to  Uk« 
them  nightly  to  read  on.  and  after  make  them  hi< 
pillow.  Bcftliger  describe*  ft  mime  to  be  ft  poem,  iuii- 
faUug  any  action  to  stir  up  tonghter."—  MUUm  .-  Apal- 
ogy  for  Smectymnutu. 

2.  An  actor  in  such  a  performance  ;  a  buffoon. 

•mime,*.!.  [MIME,  ».]  To  act  the  mime  ot 
buffoon  ;  to  mimic. 

mlm'-  e  -  6  -  grapH,  «,  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Edison  in  which  a  paraffin-coated 
paper  is  used  as  a  stencil  for  the  indefinite 
reproduction  of  hand-written,  printed  or  type- 
written matter. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  *d,  p8t, 
(•>.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   ».  oo  =  e  :  ey  =  a ;  Q.U  =  kw. 


mimer— mimusops 
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•mini'  -OF*  #•     [Eng.  mim(e);  -er.]    A  mime,  a 
mimic,  %  buffoon. 

"  Jn«1«n  and  dkiicen,  aiiticlu,  mummer*,  mim^rt." 
—Xilto*.    (T"dd.) 


[Gr.  —  imitation.) 

1.  BA«f.  :  Imitation  of  the  voice  or  gestures 
of  another. 

2.  Zool,  ;  The  same  as  MIMIC 

mi  m£t-ene,  ».  [MIMETITE.J 
mi  met  ese,  s.  Ill  I.M  KTITE.] 
ml-met'-e'y-ite,  *.  [MIMETITE.] 

mi  mot'-ic,  mi-mSf-lc-al,  o.    [ 

KM  (mimetikos),  from  nwnjs  (mimetes)  =  an 
imitator,  from  ^'M0?  (winios)  =  a  mimic.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Inn0.  :  Apt  to  imitate  or  mimic  ; 
given  to  imitation  ;  imitative. 

"If  I  were  composing  a  dialogue  in  the  old  mtmett- 
foJ,  or  poetic  form,  I  should  t«H  you.  perhaps.  tlie 
Occasion  that  led  us  into  this  track  of  conversion. 
—Hunt  :  On  Foreign  Travel,  DiaL  7. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  animals  which 
resemble  others  not  so  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to 
•nemies,  or  which  resemble  their  natural  sur- 
roundings so  closely  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished therefrom,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Pliasiuida*.     [MIMICRY.] 

2.  Bot,  :  A  term  sometimes  used  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  one  order  when  it  has  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance  to  s  plant  of  another 
order.    [MIMICRY.] 

_T-m5t-Iifni,  «-    [MIMETIC.]  Theactorhabit 
of  imitating;  mimicry.    [MIMICRY,  II.] 

s  (mimetes)  =  an 


,«.     [Gr. 

imitator;  suff.  -Ue (Mt».;.j 

Min. :  A  mineral  closely  resembling  pyro- 
tnorphite  (q.v.),  and  graduating  ii i  to  it.  Hard- 
ness, 3'5  j  sp.  gr.7-0  to  7-25  ;  lustre,  resinous; 
colour,  shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  also 
white  to  colourless  ;  streak,  white.  Compos. : 
arsenate  of  lead,  90'66 ;  chloride  of  lead, 
9'34 ;  the  arsenic  acid  is  frequently  partly 
replaced  by  phosphoricacul.  Dana  recognises 
three  varieties  :— 1.  Ordinary  :  (a)  in  crystals ; 
(b)  capillary ;  (c)  concretionary.  2.  Calcifer- 
ons :  the  same  as  HEDTPHANE  (q.v.).  3.  Cain- 
pylite  (q.v.),  containingmuch  phosphoric  acid. 
Crystallization  hitherto  regarded  as  hexagonal, 
but  according  to  Bertrand  it  is  optically  biaxial 
when  pure,  the  angle  diminishing  as  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  increases,  the  pure 
phosphate  of  lead  being  uniaxial.  Formerly 
found  in  exceedingly  flne  crystals  at  Johann- 
georgenstadt,  Saxony,  also  in  Cornwall,  Cum- 
berland, and  in  Pennsylvania,  ic. 

,  *  mim'-iok,  a.  &  a.    [Lat.  mfmtau 

»  farcical,  from  Gr.  /ii/iudc  (mimikos)  =  per- 
taining to  or  like  a  mimic  ;  *U*IK  (mimos)  =  a 
mime  ;  Fr.  mimique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mtmico.J 

A.  At  adjective : 

1,  Inclined  or  given  to  imitation  ;  imitative; 
Inclined  to  imitate  or  ape. 

"  Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  Imitate  her."  Milton  :  P.  L,  T.  110. 

2.  Consisting  of  imitation ;  done  or  made 
In  imitation ;  imitating ;  counterfeit.    (Gene- 
rally applied  to  some  insignincaiit  or  diminu- 
tive imitation.) 

"  Down  the  wet  streets 
Sail  their  mimic  fleets." 

Lonafelltne:  liain  In  Swnm«r. 

B.  At  mtstanlive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
t.  One   who   imitates,   apes,  or  mimics ; 
eapec.,  one  who  imitates  or  apes  the  manner, 
gesture,  or  voice  of  another  so  as  to  excite 
laughter. 

"  It  I  vanity  t  is  the  wont  of  vices,  and  the  occasional 
mimic*  of  them  alL"— Burk*:  To  a  Member  q/  tt* 
Sat.  Auembly. 

*  2.  An  actor,  a  mime. 

"  Anon  this  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes." 

Sltaktsp.  :  Midtummtr  Kiijhfi  Dream,  tlL  ft. 

*  8.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

*  4.  Anything  made  or  done  in  Imitation  of 
•omething  else. 

"  The  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, 
luiixirial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 

Byron  :  Ckiltle  Harold,  IT.  1B3. 

H.  Nat.  Hist. :  A  plant  or  animal  that  mimics. 

mimic-beetles, ..-.  pi. 

Bntom. :  Beetleb  of  the  sub-tribe  Helocera, 
which,  when  alanaed,  counterfeit  death,  as  do 
•ome  of  the  Byirhidse  and  Histeridee. 


mim   ic,  v.t.    [MIMIC,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  imitate,  to  ape  ;  to  copy 
th«  manner,  gesture,  or  vujce  of  another  in 
order  to  excite  laughter  ;  to  caricature. 

"  Next  her  th«  buffoon  ai*.  as  atheists  use, 
Mimickd  all  sects,  aud  had  hi*  own  to  choose." 
Drydeti  :  hind  A  Panther,  L  40. 

2.  Zool. :  To  assume  as  certain  animals  do 
the  dress  of  other  species  or  a  close  resem- 
blance to  natural  objects.    It  is  to  be  borne 
In  mind  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
action  la  voluntary.    [MIMICRY.] 

t  mim  ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  mimic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  MIMIC,  d.  (q.v.). 

'•  Man  U  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical." -Keli- 
yuia  H'ottoniance,  p.  £i. 

t mim'-fc-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inimical;  -Iy.]  In 
a  mimic  or'imitative  manner  ;  by  imitation  or 
mimicking. 

"True  it  Is,  Indeed,  which  a  treat  writer  hath  long 
before  taught  us,  th:it  mimicully  to  imitate  their  neigh- 
bours' fooleries."— Xouth :  Sermoru,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*  mim'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mimical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mimical. 

mim'-ick-er,  s.  [Eng.  mimic,  v.,  -er.}  One 
who  mimics ;  a  mimic. 

t  mlm'-3£c-r&  *  mini' -felt- r&  «.  [Eng. 
mimic;  -ry.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  mimick- 
ing or  imitating ;  imitating  or  aping  for  sport 
or  ridicule ;  burlesque  imitation. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates  to  denote  that  "close  external  likeness 
which  causes  things  really  quite  unlike  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other,"  which  exists  in  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
mimicry  is  in  the  slightest  degree  voluntary. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of 
protective  imitation  or  resemblance,  or  as  that 
imitation  or  resemblance  carried  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  has  brought 
together  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
facts  on  this  subject  in  the  language  (West- 
minster Review,  July,  1867,  pp.  1-43),  says, 
that  the  phenome" .a  of  mimicry  "have  been 
shown  to  follow  certain  definite  laws,  which 
again  all  indicate  their  dependence  on  the  more 
general  law  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest." 
These  laws  are : — 

(t)  That  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  caaes  <  f 
mimicry,  the  animal*  (or  the  gronpi)  whiofa  reacniMu 
each  other  Inhabit  the  same  country,  thesaiue  district. 
and  iu  moat  cases  are  to  be  fuuud  together  ou  the  same 
spot. 

(2)  That  these  resemblances  are  not  Indiscriminate, 
but  are  limited  to  certain  groups,  wlitch  lu  every  cast- 
ore  abundant  in  specie*  ami  individuals,  and  can  be 
often  ascertained  to  have  some  special  protection. 

(3)  That  the  species  which  resemble  or  mimic  these 
dominant  grou|»  are  comparatively  less  abundant  iu 
Individuals,  and  are  often  very  rare. 

t  2.  Bot. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  order  when  in  their 
general  features  they  resemble  species  belong- 
to  another  order;  as,  for  instance,  certain 
foreign  Euphorbiaceae  which  bear  a  close 
superficial  resemblance,  though  no  affinity,  to 
Cactacese.  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  con- 
siders that  there  is  no  genuine  mimicry  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  terms  the  phenome- 
non now  described  Homoplasmy. 

mi-mi'-nse,  *.  pZ.  fLat.  mimftu),  from  Gr. 
/ufios  (mimos)  =  an  actor,  a  mimic ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  American  Babblers,  a  family  of 
Timelidse,  The  bill  is  slender  or  long  and 
arched,  the  feet  strong,  tail  rounded  and 
slightly  graduated. 

mim-ma'-tion,  ».  [See  def.]  An  excessive 
or  too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  m. 

•mi-mo'g'-ra-pher,  *•  tGr-  /"^°ypa<£°* 
(mimographos)!  from  ju!/,io«  (mimos)  =  a  mime, 
and  ypdtfua  (grapho)  =s  to  write.]  A  writer  of 
mimes  or  farces. 

"  For  the  beat  lde»  that  can  now  be  formed  of  th« 
manner  of  this  tuoommtneffraphtr,  we  must  have 
recourse,  1  believe,  to  the  fifteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus." 
—Tvrininfft  Aristotle;  Tr*tiue  on  I'uvtry,  vol.  i. 
(Notes.) 

mi'-mon, ».    [Mmus.] 

Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  Phyllostomidse,  sub-family 
Phyllostominse,  akin  to  the  typical  genus 
Phyllostoma  (q.v.),  from  which  it  is  mainly 
distinguished  by  the  different  form  of  the 
chin-warts.  Two  species  are  known  from 
tropical  America,  Mimon  Bennettii  and  M. 
tnegalotis. 


mi-mo -sa,*.    [From  Gr.  ^o*  (mimos)  =  an 

initiator,  an  actor,  so  named  because  some  of 
the  sensitive  species  mimic  animal  sensibility.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Mimoseee  and  the  tribe  Eumimosese.  As  con- 
stituted by  Linntens,  it  included  the  Acacia 
and  nearly  all  the  other  genera  of  the  modem 
sub-order  Mimosee  (q.v.).  The  stamens,  wliicii 
are  definite,  are  nut  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  petals  ;  the  anthers  are  not 
tipped  by  a  gland,  aud  the  vaivts  of  the 
legume,  breaking  into  tj-ansverse  joints  or 
remaining  entire,  leave  the  rim  persistent 
on  the  peduncle.  About  200  are  known,  the 
majority  from  America,  the  rest  from  India 
and  Africa.  They  are  prickly  herbs  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing  ;  the  leaves  are  bipinnate, 
and  in  some  species  sensitive.  Mimosapudica 
and  M.  sensitiva  are  the  sensitive  plants.  The 
former  is  naturalized  over  India;  the  leave* 
are  prescribed  in  piles  and  fistula.  The  bruised 
leaves  of  M.  rubieaulis&re  applied  to  bums.  K» 
root  is  charred  for  gunpowder  charcoal.  The- 
legumes  of  M.  sapunaria,  or  Acacia  concinna, 
are  saponaceous  and  are  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  India. 

*'  For  not  Jfimota't  tender  tree 
bliriuka  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he." 

Scott:  Xarmton,  iv.    (Introd.) 

mi-mo'-se-se,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  mimos(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ett.J 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Leguminosae,  equl* 
valent  In  rank  to  Papilionaceae  and  Ctesal- 
pinietB.  The  corolla  is  valvate  in  sestivation. 
The  corolla  is  regular  and  often  gamopetalous ; 
the  stamens,  which  are  either  coherent  or  free, 
are  sometimes  very  numerous ;  the  leaves  are 
often  replaced  by  phyilodes.  Chiefly  from 
Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  America. 
None  are  European.  The  genus  Acacia  is  well 
represented  in  Australia,  Mimosa  not  at  all; 
its  metropolis  is  America. 

mr-md-t&n'-xiic,  a,  [Pret.  Gr.  M^M°  0»imo) 
=  imitating,  resembling,  and  Eng.  tannic.} 
Resembling  tannic-acid. 

mimotannic-acid,  «.  [Catechu-tannin 
Add.] 

mim'  u  liis,  *.  [Lat.  dim.  of  mimua  (q.v.). ; 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  Monkey-flower,  a  species  of  Scroph- 
ulariaceee,  sub-tribe  Eugratioleffi.  It  consists 
of  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves, 
solitary  axillary  flowers  ;  calyx,  tubular,  five- 
angled,  five-toothed;  corolla,  two-lipped,  the 
upper  two-lobed  the  lower  three-lobed,  the 
throat  with  two  swellings ;  capsule,  two- 
celled  ;  seeds,  minute.  Mimulus  luteus  ia 
naturalized  in  parts  of  Britain.  The  leaves  of 
M.  guttotus  are  eaten  as  salad. 

mi'-mus,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Jr.  /U/AOC  (mimos)  = 
a  mimic  actor,  a  mime.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Turdidse.  There  are 
short  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  nostrila 
oval.  Tarsi  with  broad  scales  in  front. 
Habitat,  America,  from  Canada  to  Patagonia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Galapagos.  Wallace 
gays  "  twenty  species  are  known."  The  most 
noteworthy  is  M  Linus  polyglottus,  the  mock  ing- 
bird  (q.v.). 

mi-mu'-sops,  *.  [Gr.  /ii^ui  (mimo)  =  an  ape, 
and  wi/f  (dps)  =  the  eyes,  face,  countenance; 
so  named  because  the  flnwers  were  supposed 
to  resemble  an  ape's  face.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotaeese.  Calyx,  six 
to  eight-parted  ;  corolla  with  an  outer  row  of 
six  to  sixteen  and  the  inner  of  six  to  eight 
petals ;  ovary,  six  to  eight-celled.  Mimnsops 
Kaki  has  an  astringent  bark,  yields  a  gum, 
and  bears  a  sweet  fruit  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India.  Af.  Elengi  is  a  large  evergreen  tree 
largely  cultivated  in  India.  During  the  hot 
season  it  produces  many  small,  fragrant 
flowers,  which  fall  plentifully.  The  small, 
oval  berries  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  Hindoos. 
The  sap-wood  Is  large,  whitish,  and  very  hard, 
the  heart-wood  red.  It  is  used  for  house- 
building, carts,  and  cabinet-work.  That  of 
M.  indica,  which  grows  only  above  sandstone, 
is  used  for  sugar-mill  beams,  oil-prt-sses, 
house-posts,  and  turnery.  M.  littoralis,  whicS 
grows  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  is  used  for 
bridges  and  house-posts.  The  berries  of  M. 
hexandra  are  eaten  in  India.  Most  species  of 
the  genus  yield  gums  and  their  seeds  oils. 
if.  Elengi  yields  the  Pagoda  gum  of  India,  Af. 
globosa  the  American  gum  Batata.  The  bark 
of  M.  Elengi  is  used  in  India  for  tanning; 
boiled,  it  yields  a  brown  dye  used  with  myra* 
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bolans  ;  that  of  M.  littoralw,  a  red  dye  used  in 
the  Andanians.    (Calcutta  ExhUt.  Rep.,  &c.) 

2.  Pharm.  :  The  barks  of  Mimtuops  Elengi 
and  of  M.  hfxandra  are  astringent  toiiics  ;  the 
decoction  of  the  former  Is  a  gargle  which  pro- 
duces salivation.  Water  distilled  from  the 
flowers  is  a  stimulant  medicine  and  a  perfume. 
The  powdered  seeds  of  M.  Kaki  are  used  in 
ophthalmia,  the  milk  in  inflammation  of  the 
ear  and  conjunctivitis. 

*  -n  na(i),  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  p.va  (mna).]  A 
Greek  coin  and  weight.  As  a  weight  it  was 
equal  to  100  drachmae,  or  15  oz.  eai  grains. 
As  a  piece  of  money,  the  Attic  mina  was  also 
equal  to  100  drachmae,  or  £4  Is.  ad.  sterling; 
the  &«inetan  mina,  to  £5  14s.  7U.  tiixty 
miute  went  to  the  talent. 

;ni-na  (2),  mi  -nd,  my  -nan,  *-     (Native 


MINARET. 


Ornith.:  Gracula  religiosa. 
mina  bird,  s.    [MINA  u>)  ] 

*  mm'-a-ble,  a,    [Eng.  mine,  v.,  •able,]    Cap- 
able of  being  mined  ;  tit  or  suitable  fur  mining. 

"He  began  to  undermine  It  (ll  tiding  the  earth  all 
about  vary  mtnabW'-ltorth  :  J'lutarch,  p.  ui. 

mi  na-ccio   90  (ooi  aa  oh),  adv.    [ItaU] 
Music  ;  In  a  menacing,  threatening  manner. 

*  mi  na  -clou*,  a.    [Lat.  minax  (genit.  minn- 
ow),   from   minor  =  to   threaten  ;    mince  = 
threats.]    Threatening,  menacing. 

"  A  mysterious  and  minacious  Announcement'— 
Church  Timet,  Feb.  Si,  1881 

*  ml-nao'-I-ty,  9.     [Lat  minax  (genit.  minci- 
cis)  =  threatening.]     A  disposition   to   use 
threats  or  menaces. 

nun  -a-ret,  s.    [8p. 

tit  i  narete,  from 
Arab,  mandrat, 
man<ir=:a  light- 
house, a  minaret, 
mm  rntir  =  to 
•liine  ;  Fr.  minaret.] 
Arch,:  A  lofty 
slender  turret  on  a 
mosque.  It  rises 
by  different  stages 
or  stories,  sur- 
rounded by  one  or 
more  projecting  bal- 
conies, from  which 
the  muezzin  (q.v.) 
summons  the  peo- 
ple to  prayers  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

"  Quick  aa  the  word—  they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 

Ami  tire  the  ilume  from  minaret  to  porch.* 

Byron  :  Cortair.  IL  6. 

m!&  ar'-gcnt,  «.  [Eng.  (<ihi)min(ium)  ;  Lat. 
argent(um)  ~  silver.)  A  kind  of  aluminium 
bronze,  consisting  of  copper,  1,000  ;  nickel, 
700  ;  tungsten,  50  ;  aluminium,  10. 

•min-a-tor'-l-al.  a.  ["Lat.  mtnatorivs  =- 
minatory  (q.v.).]  "Minatory,  threatening. 

•mln-a-tbr'-I-al-ly.erdv.  [Eng.  minatorial  ; 
-'»/.]  in  a  mina'tory  or  threatening  manner; 

threateningly. 

*  min'-a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  minatory  ;  -ly.] 
In    a  'minatory    manner  ;    with    threats  or 
menaces. 

t  mln'-a-t6r-y^  a.  [Lat.  minatorius,  from 
minafuj,  pa.  par.  of  minor  =  to  threaten  ; 
Ital.  minatorio.]  Threatening,  menacing. 

"The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatory, 
toward*  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly 
execute  their  office,"—  Bacon  :  Henry  I  //.,  p.  75. 

ml  nauT,  s.    [MONADL.] 

mince,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  mincrr,  from  mtnce  == 
small  ;  cf.  A.S.  minsiun  =  to  become  small, 
to  fail,  from  min  =  small  ;  O.  8.,  O.  H.  Ger., 
&  O.  Kris,  mint;  Icel.  minin.j 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  iMngiiage  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  cat  or  chop 
Oft 

**A  bwrtJird,  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mtnca  It  aaus  remorse." 

Shatetp.  ;  Timtm  of  Athtni,  Iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(l)  To  cut  short  in  speaking;  to  cat  out  or 
on  at  a  portion  or  part  of  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  truth  or  extenuating  a 


matter ;  to  extenuate ;  to  state  imperfectly  ; 
to  palliate  ;  to  gloss  over. 

"  Ttiy  honesty  and  IOTA  doth  mince  thU  matter. 
Making  tt  light"  Ma*es/».  .•  Othello,  lit  2. 

*  (2)  To  pronounce  affectedly ;  hence,  to  affect, 
to  make  a  parade  of  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

"Behold  rond  simpering  dame, 
W  hose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow  ; 
Tlmt  minoet  virtue,  ami  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure'*  uaiue."    XhuJcetfj, ;  Lear,  IT.  *. 

II.  Cookery : 

1.  To  chop  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces  : 
as,  To  mince  meat. 

*  2.  To  carve.    (Used  only  of  certain  birds.) 

"Break  that  goose,  trust  that  chicken,  spoil  that 
ben.  sauce  that  capon,   mwtc*  that  plover.  —Aittg." 
Art  <tf  Cootory,  let  «. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  talk  with  affected  elegance ;  to  speak 
with  affectation. 

"I  His]  mindna  dialect  abound* 
In  hums  and  hahs  and  half-formed  sounds." 
Uoyd :  Kpittle  toJ.  B..  Etq. 

*  2.  To  make  short,  small  steps ;  to  walk  in 
a  prim  and  all'ected  manner;  toaflect  delicacy 
in  walking. 

"  Walking  and  mincing  as  they  go."— /«afoA  ill.  If. 

mincemeat,  minced  meat,  *. 

JL  Literally: 

L  Meat  shopped  fine. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  compound  of  suet  beef, 
raisins,  currants,  peel,  and  apples,  chopped 
up  line. 

II.  Fig. :  Very  fine  or  small  pieces  :  as,  He 
wan  cut  into  mince-meat. 

mince-pie,  minced  pie,  «.  A  pie  made 
of  mince- meat. 

s.    [MINCE,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  Minced  meat 

*  2.  Fig. :  Affected  manner. 

"To  see  theeyongyet  manage  so  thine  armes. 
Have  a  mei  cur  i*Il  mnn-e,  and  martlsJl  hands." 
DanM :  A.  1'aratnttU  to  Prince  H*nrV. 

minced,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [MINCE,  v.] 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  LU. :  Chopped  or  cut  up  Into  very  fine 
pieces. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Affected. 

"A  mfnc*f  man."— Moftsvp..-  Trottut *  Omilda,  L  2. 

minced-collops,*.    Minced  beef,  minced 

meat. 

min9  ing,  *  mync-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  «. 

[MlXCE,  V.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Chopping  or  catting  into  very  fine 
pieces. 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Speaking  or  walking  affectedly ;  affected. 

"  With  the  mincing  Dryades." 

JtUton  :  Coma*,  9M. 

2.  Affected  affectedly  elegant. 

"Ill  turn  two  mincing  step*. 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  1'efrfo*,  HI.  4. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

X.  LU. :  The  act  of  chopping  or  cutting  into 
very  fine  pieces. 

"Mincing  of  meat,  M  In  pies  .  .  .  saveth  th« 
grinUlng  of  the  teeth?— Bacon  ;  A'at,  ffltt.,  |  M. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  extenuating,  palliating,  or 
glossing  over  a  matter;  the  suppression  of 
part  of  anything. 

"And  therfore  shall  the  comtnen  people  take  no 
harme,  though  theuiaelfe  cuiiceniiug  treaaou  or 
hereBye,  Ml  not  bj  suche  bookee  to  the  myncytiye  of 
suche  matters.'— Sir  T,  More  :  tt'orta.  p.  W4. 

*  2.  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  or  acting 
affectedly ;  affectation. 

"  Which  gtftj 

(Saving  vour  mincing)  the  cai«city 
Of  your  soft  chevurll  couacleiice  would  receive." 
Shakttp.  :  ffenry  >'///.,  U.  S. 

mincing  knife,  &  A  knife  with  a  curved 
blade  or  blades  for  mincing  meat  and  fruit 
in  a  wooden  bowl. 

mincing  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
chopping  food  into  small  fragments ;  a 
sausage-machine. 

*  mlno'-Ing-ly,  adv .    [Eng.  mincing;  -Jy.J 
1.  In  little  parts ;  imperfectly,  not  fully. 

"Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly.  hot  all  with 
pressed  and  hraped,  ami  even  OTer-enlarged  measure." 
—Ilo»k*r:  Zcfttt.  Polity. 


2.  In  an  affected  manner  ;  with  affectation; 
daintily. 

"To  her  dear  mother  a  breaRt,  M  mincinaly  sht 
traces."  Drayton:  Poljt-Utbitm.  far. 

mind,  *  mynd,  *  mynde,  s.  [A.S.  gemynd 
=  memory,  mind,  thought,  from  munun  = 
to  think,  gemunan  =  to  remember  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  minni  =  meuiory,  from  muna=to  re- 
member ;  Dan.  minde  =  memory  ;  Goth,  gam* 
munds,  gaminthi  —  remembrance,  from  gam* 
i*/u*)i  =  to  remember;  Lat.  »ie»ts(gen.  mtntty 
=  mind,  memini  =  to  remember  ;  Lith.  mintU 
(in  comp.  iaz-mintis  =  intelligence,  from  ?,un. 
eti  =  to  think  ;  Rusf  .  pa-miate  =  memnry, 
po-mnite  —  to  remember;  Or.  M^TI?  (metit)^ 
wisdom,  pevos  (inenos)  =  the  mind  ;  Sausc. 
manas  —  the  mind,  man.  =  to  think.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  intelligent  power  in  man;  that  power 
by  which  he  conceives,  judges,  reasons,  will*,     | 
Imagines,  remembers,  or  perfonns  any  other 
Intellectual    operation  ;    the    understanding, 
the  intellect,  the  soul. 

"  I  am  a  very  fool  1st)  .  fond  old  man  ; 
I  (ear  I  aw.  nut  hi  inyjxirfcct  mind." 

UkaKftp.  :  Lear,  lr.  7. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

"  Twere  strange  In  ruder  rank  to  find 

Such  luoks,  such  iiinuuer*.  and  stioli  mind." 
Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  39. 

3.  A  disposition  ;  a  cast  of  thought  or  feeL 
Ing;  sentiments. 

"  O  that  yon  bore  the  mind  that  I  do." 

titiaXttp.  :  T'-mi:f*t.  It  1. 

4.  Reflection,  thoughts,  contemplation. 

"Your  mind  Is  tossing  ou  the  ocean." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  rvnfa*,  (  L 

5.  Eecollection,  memory,  remembrance. 

"  Live  In  the  awe-struck  mind*  of  men." 

Moore.-  fVr«.Wor»hii,peri. 

6.  Tiiat  which  a  person  thinks  ;  thought*, 
opinion. 

"  He  tells  yon  flatly  what  bis  mind  to." 

Shalutpi  ;  Taming  oftht  Nhr**,  1  1, 

7.  Will,  desire,  intention,  purpose. 

"  To  you  our  mlndi  w*  will  unfold.* 

Ohaketp.  :  MidHnmmar  A'lght'i  Dream,  L  U 

8.  Inclination,  disposition. 

"  For  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work."—  J 
Iv.  «. 

9.  Courage,  spirit. 

IT  0)  To  be  in  two  minds  :  To  be  In  doubt,  to 
hesitate. 

(2)  To  have  Jiatfa  mind  :  To  be  half  inclined 
to  ;  to  be  pretty  well  disposed  to. 

(3)  To  put  in  nind:  To  recall  to  one's  re- 
collection ;  to  remind. 

"  It  were  well  the  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it." 

.SAaA-**M  •'  Othello,  it  8. 

*  (4)  To  make  mind  :  To  record,  to  make 
mention. 

"  As  the  bokes  maken  mynde." 


. 

:  C.A.,J\\. 

IL  Psychol.  :  In  popular  language  mind  ia 
sometimes  used  as  opposed  to  heart.  Meta- 
phy.siclans  of  the  normal  type,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tradistinguish it  not  from  heart,  but  only 
from  matter  or  body.  They  regard  it  as  pog- 
sessingemotious  as  well  as  intellectual  powers  ; 
the  former  manifesting  themselves  In  feeling, 
the  latter  in  thought.  Its  existence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  thinking  individual,  one  notable  school 
of  psychology  considering  that  it  is  not  mind 
but  external  nature,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  doubted.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  mind  was  almost  universally 
held  to  be  possessed  by  none  of  the  inferior 
animals  ;  any  apparent  intelligence  on  their 
part  was  attributed  to  instinct.  Herbert 
Spencer  led  the  way  in  Introducing  new  views 
on  the  subject.  Availing  himself  not  merely 
of  the  metaphysicians'  chief  mode  of  inquiry, 
his  own  consciousness,  but  of  the  facts  ac- 
cumulated by  physicists  and  physiologists,  he 
considered  that  in  the  case  of  eacli  animal 
organism  on  earth,  from  the  humble  monad 
to  man,  there  is  an  incessant  interaction  be- 
tween the  organism  and  its  environment  ;  a 
continuous  adjustment  of  its  internal  to  its 
external  relations,  the  magnificent  human 
understanding  itself  having  resulted  from 
their  interaction  or  adjustment  carried  on 
through  limitless  ages.  Following  in  the  same 
direction,  Mr.  Darwin  declared  that  the  intel- 
lect and  even  the  moral  powers  of  man  did 
not  differ  in  kind,  though  very  greatly  in  de- 
gree, from  the  rudiments  of  them  exhibited 
By  the  lower  animals.  Not  denying  the  latter 
instincts,  he  sought  to  establish  that  they  had 
reason  too,  and  that  the  superiority  was  th« 
result  chiefly  of  natural  selection  earned  on 
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through  cosmic  periods  of  time.  Both  of  these 
antagonistic  schools  of  thought  have  their 
warm  advocates. 

mind-reader,  s.  One  who  professes  to 
practice  mind-reading  (q.v.J. 

mind-reading,  §.  The  alleged  act  of 
ascertaining  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
another  person  by  occult  methods  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion through  the  senses. 

mind,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gemyndgian  =•  to  re- 
member.] [MlND,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  the  thoughts  on ;  to  attend  to ;  to 
regard  with  attention ;  to  heed. 

"  Let  us  mind  the  aajne  thing."— PhUippiant  111.  1& 

2.  To  remind  ;  to  put  in  mind. 

3.  To  attend  to  ;  to  heed ;  to  take  notice  of , 
to  care  for. 

"Too  do  not  mind  the  play." 

Sttakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  L. 

4.  To  have  in  the  mind ;  to  think  of ;  to  re- 
member.   (Provincial.) 

*  5.  To  intend ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose ;  to 
mean. 

6.  To  take  care  of;  to  look  after:  as,  To 
mind  a  house.  (Colloquial.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  heed ;  to  care  :  as,  He  does  not  mind. 
*2.  To  intend ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose  ;  to 
have  in  mind. 

"  I  shortly  mind  to  loav«  yon." 

Shateetp.  :  3  ffenry  F/.lv.,  1. 

3.  To  remember ;  to  recollect.    (Scotch.) 

a'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  mind,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Disposed,  inclined ;  having  a  desire  or 
Inclination. 

"Joseph  .  .  .  va»  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily. >r— Matthew  L  19. 

2.  Having  a  disposition  or  mind ;  now  only 
In  composition. 

"If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cerwe." 

Khakesp. :  Sonnet  tt. 

*mind'-£d-n£ss,  «.  [Eng.  minded;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  minded  or  dis- 
posetf ;  disposition,  Inclination  ;  only  in  com- 
position. 

i'-er,  *.    [Eng.  mind;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  minds  or  looks  after  any  person 
or  thing. 

*2.  An  orphan  entrusted  by  a  poor-lavr 
board  to  the  care  of  a  private  person. 

m5tn-der-eV-us, s.  [Latinised  from  Minderer, 
who  first  exhibited  it,  (JJay>te.)J  (See  etyin.) 

mindererl-splrltus,  s. 

Pharm. :  Acetate  of  ammonia  solution. 

mind  -ful,  a.  [Kng.  mind,  s. ;  •/«?(£)•  1  Atten- 
tive, heedful ;  having  memory ;  remembering 

•ff  Mindful  respects  that  which  we  wish 
from  others ;  regardful  respects  that  which 
in  itself  demands  regard  or  serious  thought; 
observant  respects  both  that  which  is  com- 
municated, or  that  which  carries  its  own 
obligations  with  itself. 

*  mind  ful-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   mindful;    -ly.} 
In  a  mindful  manner ;  attentively,  needfully. 

*  mind -ful-ness,  «.    [Eng.  mindful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mindful ;  atten- 
tion, heed,  regard. 

"There  was  no  mlndfulnett  amongst  them  of  run- 
ning nwale."— I/olinshed :  But.  Kng.  (an.  1010.) 

mind  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [MIND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  heeding 

or  paying  attention;  heed,  care,  regard. 

"  The  busl  minding  of  thy  1I1L  last  thlnga."— Sir  T. 
More :  Workeu,  p.  76. 

*  minding  school,  s.  A  house  In  which 
minders  are  kept  [MINDER,  *.,  2.] 

mind' -less,  *mind~lesse,o.  [Eng.  mind,  a. ; 


1.  Destitute  of  a  mind ;  not  endowed  with 
ft  mind. 

*2.  Stupid,  dull,  unthinking,  silly. 

"  A  grots  lout,  a  mtndlets  slave." 

Shttetp. :   Winter't  Tatf,  L  2. 

*3.  Careless,  heedless,   regardless,  forge! - 
ful,  unmindful,  inattentive. 


*  mind  sick,  *  mind-sicke,  a.  [Eng.mim/, 
and  sick.]    Disordered  in  the  intellect. 

"  Manic  curious  mindtickf  persons  utterlie  con- 
deiuue  it."-JMin*hed:  Detcript.  Kny.,  bk.  11.,  eh.  L 

mine,  *  min,  a.  or  poss.  pron.  [A.S.  min,  from 
min,  genit.  case  of  the  1st  pers.  pron.  ;  cogn. 
with  Goth.  m«t7is:=mine(  from  meina,  genit.  <-f 
1st  pera.  pron.;  O.  Sax.,  O.  Fris.,  &  O.  II. 
Ger.  min ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  min ;  Icel.  minn  ;  Dut. 
m/jre;Ger.  mein.  My  is  a  shortened  form  of 
miite.]  Belonging  to  me ;  my.  [MY.] 

"Wherefore  klclee  ye  at  my  sacrifice  ami  at  mine 
offering,  which  I  have  commanded  ?  "—1  Sain.  ii.  - '. 

H  Mine  was  fonnerly  used  regularly  before 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silcut  h,  my 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
Mine  is,  however,  not  now  used  adjectively 
with  nouns  except  in  poetry,  its  place  bcinj; 
taken  by  my.  Mine  is  used  absolutely  or  inde- 
pendently, like  thine,  his,  yours,  &c.,  and  may 
serve  either  as  a  nominative  or  an  objective  ; 
as,  This  is  mine ;  look  at  mine. 

mine,  *  myne,  s.     [Fr.  mine,  from  Low  Lat. 
mina;  8p.,  Port,  &  Ital.  mina.]    [MINE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  subterraneous    passage   from   which 
coal,  metals,  and  metallic  ores  are  obtained. 

"Whose  viitue  shines 

On  hills,  when  brightest  planets  are  abroad  : 
Thine  privately,  like  miner*1  lamps  ill  mines." 

fkieenant :  Qondibert,  lit.  6, 

(2)  Crude   Ironstone,  known  as  raw-mfn*, 
green-min«,  "burnt-mine,  &c. 

2.  Fig* :  A  source  or  store  of  wealth  or 
anything  precious. 

"They  are  a  rich  mine,  which  the  ma  teat  wit  and 
diligence  may  dig  lu  lor  ever."  —south :  Vermont,  vul. 
iii,  »er.  6. 

IL  Fort. :  An  excavation  toward  or  under 
the  rampart  of  a  fortress  to  contain  an  explo- 
sive charge,  to  destroy  or  effect  a  breach  in  an 
enemy's  works.  The  place  of  deposit  is  the 
chamber,  and  the  passage  leading  thereto  the 
gallery.  Military  mines  are  known  as,  com- 
mon ;  double  ;  triple  ;  defensive,  or  counter- 
mines ;  offensive ;  conjunct  (several  acting 
simultaneously) ;  suffocating,  or  camouflet ; 
undercharged  (producing  a  crater  whose  radius 
is  less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance) ;  and 
overcharged  or  surcharged  (producing  a  crater 
whose  radius  is  greater  than  the  line  of  least 
resistance). 

"  He  called  to  hym  his  rnyners,  to  thyntent  that 
they  shukl  make  a  m>ine  viider  nil  thewalles." — Ber. 
ner» :  fYoistart ;  Cronycle,  TO'  i.,  ch.  cix. 

mine-captain,  s.     The   overseer  of  a 

mine. 

mine  chamber,  s.  The  place  of  deposit 
of  the  charge. 

mi  no -dial,  5.  A  kind  of  magnetic  com- 
pass used  by  miners. 

*  mine-digger,  s.    A  miner. 

*  mine-man,  s.    A  miner. 

"Tlie  -nnite-mcn  do  not  nod  any  thing  of  that 
metal."— Boyle :  Work*,  Mi.  W. 

mine,  *myne,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  miner,  from 
Low  Lat.  mino  =  to  conduct,  to  lead  along  a 
lode  or  vein  of  metal ;  Ital.  minare ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  minar.] 

A,  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth,  for  the 

Surpose  either  of  obtaining  minerals  or  of 
epositing  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  ma- 
terial to  blow  up  anything. 

"  The  enemy  mined,  and  they  countermined."—  Ra- 
leigh: Hut.  World,  bk.  v..  ch.  111.,  S  1». 

2.  To  form  a  burrow  or  hole  in  the  earth  by 
scratching ;  to  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel, 
gallery,  or  hole  ;  to  burrow. 

*  IL  Fig* :  To  practise  secret  or  underhand 
means  of  doing  injury. 

"The rival  batters  and  the  lover mirut* 

J<,hn*»n:   Vanity  tf  Human  Withe$.  SSL 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  away  or  remove  the  sub- 
stratum or  foundation  from  ;  to  undennlne. 

"Rank  corruption,  mimnyall  within, 
Infect*  unseen."       Shalcftp. :  ffamlet,  111.  4. 

&  Fig. :  To  sap  ;  to  destroy  by  underhand 
or  slow  degrees;  to  ruin  by  secret  or  in- 
sidious means ;  to  undermine. 

*  mine'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mine.  v.  ;  -able.]  The 

ne  as  MINABLE  (q.v.;. 


"Oeuerall  Norris  batting  ....  found  one  place 
thereof  mineable  did  presently  set  workmen  lu  baud 
withalL"—  ffudcluyt:  V'>yay«t,  ii.  WO. 


*  mine  -less,  a.  [Bug.  mine;  -less.]   Destitute 
of  a  mine  or  mines  ;  without  a  mine. 

"  Minilut  make  their  tumbling  w»!»  to  yield." 

SyioL-ttir:  Little  Burta*.  SH. 

*  min  e  on,  s.    [MINION.] 

min'-er,  *  min'-our,  *.    [Fr.  mineur.] 

L  Literally; 

1.  One  who  digs  or  mines  for  minerals  o? 
metals. 

"  The  miners  are  out  of  danger  of  damps  when  they 
come  to  water."— Ila.y  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

2.  One  who  forms  mines  under  the  walls  of 
a  fort,  town,  &c. 

*  IL  Fiy. :   One  who   tries    to   injure   by 
underhand  or  secret  means. 

"  As  the  bombardier  levels  his  mischief  at  cities. 
the  miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  buuxo.'  - 
Taller. 

miner  s-asthma,  «. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  phthisis  produced  among 
miners  by  inhaling  lamp  smoke,  and  coal  dust 
in  the  pit.  Called  also  Carbonaceous  Bron- 
chitis and  Black  Phthisis. 

min'-er-al,   *  min'-er-aU,  *myn-er-al. 

s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mineral,  from  miner  —  to  mine ; 
Sp.  mineral ;  Ital.  minerale.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  A  mine. 

*'  Like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bam.* 

£V(&«qt>..   Hamlet.  IT.  J. 

IL  Mineralogy,  Geology^  Petrology,  etc.  ; 

*  1.  Gen. :   Any  stony  substance,  homoge- 
neous or  the  reverse,  constituting  part  of  th* 
earth's  crust.    The  term  was  applied  both  to 
minerals  in  sense  2  and  to  rocks. 

"All  stones,   metals,  and  mineralt  are  real  vege- 

tables ;  that  IB.  grow  organically  from  proi>er  seed*.  n» 

wellasplaute."— Locte:  Jtt*m«ntt  Jfttt.  BM.,  «h.  viii. 

2.  Spec. :  An  inorganic  body,  homogeneous 

in  structure,  and  having  a  definite  chemical 

composition.     It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple 

mineral,  and  is  distinguished  from  a  rock, 

which  in  most  cases  is  an  aggregate  of  more- 

simple  minerals  than  one. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  minerals. 
"  The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure."        Blackmorr :  Creation,  ill. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral 
matter  :  as,  mineral  waters. 

TT  Mineral -adipocire,  Mineral  -  tallow  = 
Hatclwttine  ;  Mineral -caoutchouc  =  Kb.iterite; 
Mineral-oil  =Naphtha  and  Petroleum;  Mincnil- 
piteh  =  PittaspJutlt  and  Asphaltum;  Mineral- 
resin  =  Amber,  Ambrite,  Anthracoxenite,  Bti~ 
caramnngite,  Copalite,  Dopplerite,  Dysoilile, 
Hircite,  Krantzite,  Middletonitet  Pyroretinite, 
Reussinite,  Rochlederite,  Schlanite,  Sctentintt* 
Stanekite,  Tasmanite,  and  Walchowite ;  Mineral- 
tar  =  Pittasphalt, 

mineral-acids,  5.  j>l. 

Chem. :  Acids  of  inorganic  origin.  The  term 
Is  chiefly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  &c. 

mineral- alliali,  5. 

Chem. :  An  oUl  name  for  soda. 

mineral  black,  B.  &  native  oxide  of 
carbon. 

mineral-blue,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  mix- 
turo  of  Fntssian  blue  and  gypsum.  It  poa 
sesses  a  light-blue  colour. 

mineral- candles,  s.  pi.    Candles  made 

of  pnrattiu  obtained  from  the  native  bitu- 
mens. 

mineral  caoutchouc,  s.    (ELATERITE.) 

mineral-carbon,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MINERAL-CHARCOAL 
<q.v.). 

mineral-chameleon,  «. 

Chem. :  Potassium  manganate.  When  it  Is 
dissolved  in  water,  its  solution,  at  first  green, 
passes  gradually  through  all  the  coloured  rays 
to  the  red.  These  changes  of  colour  are  very 
remarkable,  and  lip.ve  "*" ^ured  for  the  raan- 
ganate  its  popular  name. 

mineral- char  coal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  soft,  fibrous,  cliarecaMtke  variety 
of  coal  found  in  layers  in  mineral-coal,  and 
usually  known  as  mother-coal. 


boll,  boV ;  pout,  jo^rl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing 
-oian,  -  tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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mineral-coal,  «. 

M in. :  A  name  adopted  by  Dana  for  the  whole 
of  the  true  coals ;  by  others  regarded  as  a 
*ynonym  of  anthracite  (q.v.). 

mineral  cotton,  *.  A  fibre  formed  by 
-allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to  escape  through  a 
stream  of  liquid  slag,  by  which  it  ia  blown 
into  fine  white  threads,  sometimes  two  or 
three  feet  in  length.  These  tlueads  readily 
break  up  into  smaller  ones,  and,  the  colour  of 
the  substance  being  white,  the  appearance  is 
that  of  a  mass  of  cotton.  Being  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  owing  to  the  retention  of  air 
in  its  interstices,  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for 
Steam-boilers  and  pipes. 

mineral-green,  *.     [SCHEELE'S  GREEN.] 

mineral-Indigo,  .«. 

Chem, :  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  blue 
oxide  of  molybdenum,  formed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  recently- 
precipitated  molybdic  acid.  (Watts.) 

mineral  kermos,  s. 

t'hem. :  Amorphous  trisnlphlde  of  antimony. 

mineral-kingdom,  *. 

JVot  Science:  The  rendering  of  the  Latin 
-Words  Regnum  Lapideum,  uaed  by  Linnaeus  in 
his  Systtma  Natttne  for  the  "stony"  or  in- 
organic kingdom  of  Nature.  He  included 
under  it  simple  minerals,  as  mica;  rocks,  as 
granite ;  and  fossils,  as  Millepora, 

mineral-oils,  >.  pi.    [PETROLEUM.] 
mineral-pitch,  c.    [BITCMBN.] 

mineral-purple,  ».  A  preparation  of 
g"ld  and  tin  used  Tor  colouring  glass  and  por- 
celain. Galled  also  the  Purple  of  Cassius. 

mineral-salt,  5. 

Chen. :  The  salt  of  a  mineral  acid. 

mineral-solution,  ».  Arsenical  liquor 
(/-  i'jttor  potcusce  arsenitu). 

mineral-surveyor,  *.  A  surveyor  of 
mines ;  one  who  is  versed  in  the  nature,  value, 
And  working  of  lodes. 

mineral-tar, «.  Bitumen  of  a  tarry  "on- 
•istence. 

mineral-veins,  «.  pL    [VEINS.] 
mineral- waters,  s.  pi. 

1.  Chem. :  Waters  so  far  Impregnated  with 
mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  [>eculiar  taste 
or  smell,  and  specific  medicinal  properties. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  four  classes — 
carl'onetU-d,  or  those  containing  free  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  chalybeate,  or  those  impregnated 
with  iron ;  saline,  such  as  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  neutral  salts,  as   sulphate  of 
magnesia,  chloride  of  .sodium,  &c. ;  and  sul- 
phurous, or  waters  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    The  sulphurous  waters  are  readily 
recognised  by  their  disagreeable  smell,  and 
their  property  of  tarnishing  silver.     Artificial 
mineral  waters  are  frequently  prepared  In  the 
laboratory,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  waters. 
The  term  mineral  waters  is  also  applied  to 
artificial  aerated  waters,  containing  minute 
quantities  of  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  or  lithia. 

2.  GeoL :  Natural  mineral  waters  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  recent  or  extinct  volca- 
noes, and  they  are  most  common  in  volcanic 
regions.    Some  are  thermal. 

mineral- wax,  *. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  to  Scheererlte  and 
to  the  wax-like  minerals  of  the  Paramo  group. 
[PARAFFIN,  2.J 

mineral-yellow,  *. 

Chun. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
yellow  oxychlorides  of  lead,  used  as  pigments. 
Sometimes  called  Patent  yellow. 

*  mm'  er-al-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  minrral ;  -«(.]  One 
skilled  in  minerals  ;  a  mineralogist. 

min-er-al  i-za'-tion,*.  CEng.  mineralise); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing  ; 
the  process  or  state  of  being  converted  into  a 
mineral. 

mln'-er-al-ize,  r.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  mineral;  -4ze.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  a  mineral  ;  to 
give  mineral  qualities  or  properties  to  ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  mineral  substances  or  matter. 
Water  containing  calcareous  or  siliceous 
matter  in  solution  can  replace  decaying  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  lying  at  the  bottom 
or  floating,  by  substituting  for  them  calca- 


reous or  siliceous  matter,  the  latter  especially 
retaining  not  merely  the  external  and  internal 
cast  of  a  shell,  but  even  the  medullary  rays  of 
exogenous  wood. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  excursions  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  specimens  of  minerals ; 
to  go  on  miiierulogical  excursions. 

min-er-al-ix-er,  *.  [Eng.  mineralise) ;  -«r.l 
A  substance  which  has  the  power  or  property 
of  mineralizing;  a  substance  which  combines 
with  a  metal  to  form  an  ore. 

mln  cr-a  log  ic,     min-er  a  lo'g'-Ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  mineralogy);  -ic,  -icai.]  Of  or  por- 
taining  to  mineralogy,  or  the  science  of  min- 
erals. 

"  Mltchlef  don*  to  a  beautiful  object  near  thli  place 
by  Mime  mintraloyicat  tooriita,"— Soul A«y ;  Letter*. 
IT.  134. 

mln  er-a-lo'g'-Ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  min- 
eralogiau;  -ly.]  According  to  the  principles 
of  mineralogy  ;  with  reference  to  mineralogy. 

mm  er-al'^i-gist,  s.  [Eng.  mineralogy); 
•ift;  Pr.  mineralogiste  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  mineralo- 
yiste.] 

1.  Ord.  Jjang. ;  One  who  Is  versed  in  mlner- 
ftl°gy  I  one  who  treats  or  discourses  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  minerals. 

"  There  [are]  alao  many  antbon  tbat  deny  It.  and 
the  exact** t  minernlogtitt  have  rejected  It." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  1L,  ch.  L 

2.  ZooL  :  A  name  given  by  collectors  to  the 
gasteropodous  molluscs  of  the  genus  Phorus 
(q.v.X  which  attach  stones  to  the  margin  of 
their  shells.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

mln  er-ar-6-gise,  v.i.  [Eng.  mineralogy); 
•ize.]  To  collect  or  study  minerals. 

"  He  WM  botaolii  UK  or  mineraloyitinff  with  OTool«'« 
•haplain."— Jftn  Edff**ortk.-  Snnui.  ch.  zU 

mlnv  er-al'-O" -gy,  *.  [Eng.  mineral,  and  Gr. 
Aoyoc  (logot)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise ;  Fr. 
mineratogie;  Ital.  £  Sp.  mineralogia.] 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  science  treating  of  those  natn- 
ral  inorganic  products  of  the  earth  which  pos- 
sess definite  physical  and  chemical  characters. 
Its  objects  are  to  point  out  the  various  means 
to  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  chemical  com* 
position  and  physical  characters  of  inorganic 
substances,  to  determine  their  specific  rela- 
tions, to  examine  into  their  modes  of  occur- 
rence, and  their  associations,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  systematic  classification. 

Simple  minerals  appear  to  have  been  known 
from  very  early  times ;  but  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, however,  seems  to  have  been  made 
towards  establishing  any  well-defined  char- 
acters by  which  they  could  be  recognised, 
till  in  1669  Nicolaus  Steno,  a  Dane,  made 
the  discovery  that  in  crystals  of  quartz  the 
angles  of  inclination  of  adjoining  faces  were 
constant,  and  that  the  number  of  faces  and 
their  grouping,  notwithstanding  variations  in 
size,  were  always  the  same.  In  this  year  also 
the  doubly-refracting  property  of  Iceland  Spar 
was  observed.  In  1672,  quartz,  which  had 
been  already  designated  oy  the  Arabians 
crystal  (clear  Ice),  was  shown  by  Robert  Boyle 
to  be  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  ice  being  bulk  for 
bulk  lighter  than  water.  In  1772  Rome  de 
I'lsle  announced  that  the  various  shapes  of 
crystals  of  the  same  product  were  intimately 
related.  He  showed  that  all  the  forms  then 
known  could  be  derived  from  one  of  six. 
which  he  called  primitive  forms.  The  Abb6 
Hatiy  in  1784  discovered  that  ten  forms,  in- 
cluding the  six  of  de  1'Isle,  could  be  pro- 
duced from  various  minerals  by  cleavage,  and 
that  these  must  be  the  true  primitive  forms. 
Hatiy  also  propounded  a  theory  of  the  struc- 
ture of  crystals,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
secondary  planes  to  those  of  the  primitive 
form.  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  (1809-1S15),  es- 
tablished fundamental  lines,  which  he  called 
axes,  and  to  which  be  showed  how  all  the 
primitive  forms  and  secondary  planes  were 
related.  Subsequently,  though  independently, 
Mohs  (1820-1825)  arrived  at  a  division  of 
crystals  into  four  systems  of  crystallization 
which  coincided  with  the  four  axial  groups  of 
Weiss.  He  also  announced  two  other  systems 
of  crystallization,  in  consequence  of  more  pre- 
cise measurements  being  obtainable  by  the  use 
of  the  reflective  goniometer.  The  discovery  by 
Malus  in  1808  that  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  re- 
flected at  a  certain  angle  from  a  glass  plate  pos- 
sessed the  name  properties  as  that  which  em- 
erged from  Iceland  Spar,  enabled  Brewster  in 
1819  to  point  out  the  intimate  relation  which 


existed  between  the  cleavage  form  of  a  mineral 
and  its  action  upon  light.  Brewster1  s  classi- 
fication of  crystals  on  optical  grounds  agreed 
with  that  of  Weiss  and  Mohs  on  geometrical 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  systems. 
The  existence  of  the  two  additional  systems 
of  crystallization  formerly  announced  by 
Mohs  was,  however,  now  established  through 
their  difference  in  optical  characters  from  the 
other  systems.  Thus,  six  natural  systems  of 
crystallization  are  shown  to  include  all  possible 
crystal  forms.  The  early  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation were  very  vague,  and  were  founded  on 
supposed  external  differences,  being  divided 
into  Earths,  Stones,  and  Metals.  Cronstedt'i 
Essay  (1758)  was  the  first  foreshadowing  of  a 
principle  in  a  system  of  classification.  The 
earths  he  classed  as  Calcareous,  Siliceous, 
Argillaceous,  and  so  on.  Werner's  last  system, 
published  in  1817,  after  his  death,  divided 
fossils  (as  minerals  were  then  called)  into 
four  classes :  viz.,  Earthy,  Saline,  Combustible, 
and  Metallic.  The  system  of  Hatty  (18011 
like  that  of  Werner,  was  a  mixed  one,  but  it 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  crystallographic  form  to  a  system 
of  classification.  In  1810  Berzelius  published 
a  system  founded  on  the  view  that  all 
chemical  compounds  consisted  of  an  electro- 
positive and  an  electro-negative  part,  the 
former  being  the  metal  and  the  latter  the 
acid.  The  discovery  of  isomorphism  by 
Mitscherlieh  eventually  rendered  this  system 
unworkable.  In  1820  Mohs  published  his 
Natural  History  System  of  Mineralogy,  in  which 
the  chemical  composition  was  Ignored,  and 
the  arrangement  based  on  crystalline  form 
(together  with  cleavage),  hardness,  and  spe- 
cific gravity.  Moha  selected  a  suite  of  ten 
minerals,  which  he  numbered  In  their  order  of 
increasing  hardness,  and  called  it  the  Scale  of 
Hardness,  so  that  that  quality  in  a  miu-ral 
could  be  designated  by  3,  4*5,  etc.  This  scale 
Is  still  employed.  [HARDNESS,  II.  S.J  The 
most  perfect  but  mixed  system  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Gustav  Rose  in  1862.  It  combines 
a  chemical  with  a  crystallographic  arrange- 
ment. In  this  system  natural  groups  of 
minerals,  also  the  isomorphous,  dimorphous, 
and  trimorphous  series,  are  brought  together. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  the  systems  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  many  large  collections  at  the 
present  time. 

Ml-ner'-va,  i.    [Lat.,  from  the  same  root  as 
metis  =  mind,  memini  =  to  remember,  &c. ] 

Rom.  Mythnl.:  The  Latin  goddess  corre- 
sponding to,  and  frequently  confounded  with, 
t  lie  Grecian  Pallas  or  Athene  (q.v.).  At  Rome 
she  had  three  temples  ;  one  on  the  Capitol, 
which  she  shared  with  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  a 
second  on  the  Aventine ;  and  a  third  on  the 
Cuellan  mount.  She  was  represented  as  a 
young  woman,  with  a  grave  and  noble  counte- 
nance, clothed  In  armour,  and  having  on  her 
breast  the  segis  with  a  border  of  serpents,  and 
the  Medusa's  head  in  the  centre. 

Minerva-press,  «. 

Bibliog. :  The  name  of  a  printing-press  for- 
merly existing  in  Leadenhall  Street,  London ; 
also  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  ultra-senti- 
mental novels  issued  from  this  press  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  ol 
this  century. 

*  mi-ner'-val,  ».    [MINERVA.]    A  gift  from  a 
scholar  to  a  'master. 

"  The  chief  minerval  which  he  bestowed  upon  th»t 
•oeiety."— ffade»c  ;  Life  ttf  tfUManu,  L  M. 

*  min'-er-y,  «.    [Eng.  mine;  -ry.]    A  collec- 
tion or  number  of  mines ;  a  raining  district. 

"  Bat  churches,  houses,  and  gardens  are  free  from 
thUewtomof  theminery."— Fuller:  W or tMet ;  Derby 
thin. 

mi  notte',  t.    [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  One  of  the  mica  traps.  It  contains 
magnesium,  mica,  some  free  quartz,  and  sum* 
hornblende  or  agate.  It  occurs  in  dykes.  The 
term  minette  is  applied  especially  to  the  more 
crystalline  kinds.  Others  may  be  felstones. 
(Lyell.)  A  felsitic  matrix,  containing  much 
mica,  and  sometimes  distinct  crystals  of  horn- 
blende. (Cotta.) 

min'-c-vcr,  «.    [MINIVER.] 

*  ming.  *  myng,  v.t.    [A.S.  mengan.} 

1.  To  mix,  to  mingle  (q.v.). 

"  The  busy  bee.  her  honye  now  the  -ming**.' 

Surrey:  Deteript.  <jf  Spring, 

2.  To  mention. 

"To  minyeibf  father1!  odious  name." 

Ball:  Satiret,  IV.  li.  W. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go    pdt, 
or,  wore,  wpif,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   *e,  03  —  e  ;  ey  =  a .  qn  =  kw. 


mingle— mining 


min'  gle,  *  myn-gell,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  fun. 
from  Mid.  Eng.  ming,  meng  =  to  mingle,  tn 
mix  ;  A.S.  mengan,  mencga:it  mcengan  =  to 
mix,  to  become  mixed  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mtnnr- 
len  =  to  mingle  ;  mengen  =  to  mix  ;  O.  Fris. 
mengia  =  to  mix;  Icel.  menga;  Ger.  meng«i. 
From  the  same  root  as  a_mong,  monger,  mongrel.] 
A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  mix  up  together,  so  aa  to  unite  In  one 
Whole  ;  to  combine,  to  compound,  to  blend. 

"  We  take  white,  and  mingling  It  with  red,  make  a 
third  dittinct  colour."  —  South  :  Srrmoni,  vol.  vii, 
•w.  L 

*  2.  To  mix  up  ;  to  confuse. 

•'  Come  on,  let  vs  descend*,  and  myngetl  theyr  tonge 
mUto."-Qene»it  xi.  (1551.) 

*  3.  To  join  in  society  ;  to  associate. 

"  The  skipping  king  ... 
Mingled  his  royalty  witli  capering  fools. 

Shake*?.  Jl  Olnry  i  ('.,  III.  S. 

*  4.  To  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 
B.  Tntrans.  :  To  be  or  become  mixed,  united, 

Joined,  or  associated. 
*•  But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  f  hare  waited  long 
.An  hour  like  this,  and  mint/led  in  the  throng." 

Otway:  WindtorCcutl* 

*  mln'-gle,  s.   [MINGLE,  v.)  A  mixture  ;  a  con- 
fused mass  or  body  ;  a  medley. 

"  Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabo  urines." 

Shaketp.:  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  IT.  8. 

•mingle-mangle,  *myngle- 

mangle,  s.     A  medley,  a  hotch-potch  ;  a 

confused  mass. 

"  Let  the  matters  that  haue  In  times  past  bene  made 
tminqle-mangle,  be  called  agayue  to  the  true  square 
of  Ood's  worde."—  Gardner  .-Of  Trw  Obrtfanc*.  p.  »a. 

*  mingle  -mangle*  v.t.    To  confuse;  to 
make  a  medley  of. 

'•  He  either  condemneth  the  lawn.  In  that  It  correct- 
eth  not  fylthiiies,  or  backblteth  It  M  though  it  were 
to  in  u  -he  mi/nfflc-mungled,  and  walowjrshe."  —  Udal; 
Jam*  IT. 

*  mingle-  mangleneM,  ».    Confusion. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  what  U  done,  which  for  oddity, 
ntinffln-mangleneu,  and  out-of-the-way  ness   may  vie 
with  anything  that  has  erar  preceded  lt,"—Soutln>y: 
lv.  66. 


*  min  -gle-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  mingle,  y.  ; 
Capable  of  being  mixed. 

"  Quicksilver  may,  in  convenient  vessels,  be  reduced 
(at  least  ingrcat  inrt)  into  a  tliin  liquor  like  water, 
and  miHfflenUe  with  it."—tiuyle  :  Warkt,  i.  629. 

mln'-gled  (gled  aa  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[MiNQLE,  V.} 

mln'-gled-iy  (gled  as  geld),  adv.  [Eng. 
mingled;  -ly.]  In  a  mixea  or  confused  man- 
ner ;  confusedly. 

*  min'  -gle  -men  t,  s.  [Eng.  mingle,  v.  ;  -ment,] 
The  act   of   mingling;   the   state   of  being 
mingled  or  mixed. 

min'-gler,  *.  [Eng.  mtngfy);  -er.]  One  who 
mingles  or  mixes. 

"Such  brewers  and  mtngler$  of  wine."—  ffarmar  : 
B*za.  p.  230. 

min'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [MINGLE,  «.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <C  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb).  % 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mixing  together  ; 
the  state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

"Sound  1*  likewise  meliorated  by  the  minglingot 
open  air  with  pent  atr."—  Sown  :  Jiat.  Sitt.,  f  282. 

*  mm  glmg  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mingling;  -ly.} 
In  a  mingling  or  confusing  manner. 

Min-gre  -tf-an,  s.    [See  def.) 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Mingrelia. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI):  Greek  Christians,  na- 
tives of  Mingrelia,  a  part  of  Old  Georgia,  and 
followers  of  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.     They 
do  not  baptize  their  children  till  the  eiglr.  .1 
year,  and  observe  other  peculiarities  of  ritual 
and  discipline.    (Shipley?) 

•min  iard  (i  as  y)f  a.    [MIGSIARD.] 

*  min  iard-Ize  (1  as  y)t  v.t.    [MIONIARDISE, 

9.] 

*  min'-iard-Ize  (i  as  y),  *.  [MIGNI  ARDISE,  s.] 

*  min'  -i  -ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  mintatus,  pa.  par.  of 
minio,  from  minium  =  red  lead  or  vermilion.] 
To  paint  or  tinge  with  red  or  vermilion. 

"The  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated 
with  a  pen."—  Vfarton  :  Hitt.  English  Poetry,  voL  iii, 

*  mln'-i-ate,  a.     [MINIATE,  v.]     Painted  or 
tinged  with  red  or  vennilion  ;  illuminated. 


*.    [Ital.J    An  illuminator, 
a  miniaturist.    [MINIATURE,  $.,  A.  2.] 

"The  minintor*  Ethel  wold." 
T.B.A  Idrich  :  friar  Jerome'*  Beautiful  Book. 

mifn'-la-ture,  *.  A  a.  [ItaL  miniatura,  =  a 
miniature,  from  miniato,  pa.  par.  of  miniare 
=  to  dye  or  paint  with  red  lead  or  vermilion  ; 
Lat.  minium  =red  lead  ;  Fr.  miniature.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Red  lead,  cinnabar,  vermilion. 

*  2.  Lettering  in  red  lead  or  vermilion  for 
distinctness  ;  red  letter  ;  rubrical  distinction. 

"  If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with 
minititure,  hers  [the  blessed  Virgin's]  ought  to  shine 
In  gold."  —  Hicket  :  Sermoni,  11.  78. 
*3.  The  art  of  drawing  pictures  in  little, 
being  done  with  red  lead.    (Blount.) 

4.  A  painting,  generally  a  portrait,  of  small 
dimensions,  executed  for  the  most  part  on 
ivory,  vellum,  or  paper,  of  a  thick  and  fine 
quality  ;  a  minute  picture,  whether  delineating 
landscape  or  figures,  or  a  copy  of  a  larger 
picture. 

5.  Anything  represented  on  a  greatly  re- 
duced scale. 

"  Tragedy  Is  the  mininture  of  human  life  ;  an  eplck 
poem  is  the  draught  at  length."—  Dryden  :  Virgil; 
sEneid.  (Ded.) 

6.  A  greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

"We  may  reasonably  presume  it  [the  garden  of 
Eden]  to  have  been  the  earth  in  miniature.  —  Borne  : 
Workt,  vol.  iv.,  dis.  2. 

*7.  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  features. 

B.  As  adj.  :  In  miniature  ;  on  a  very  small 
scale  ;  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

"  Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow." 

Oay  :  The  fan,  t. 

*  mln'-Ia-tiire,  v.t.    [MINIATURE,  $.]    To  re- 
present or  depict  iu  miniature  or  on  a  small 
scale. 

*  mln'-Ia-tur-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  miniature)  ;  -i$t.] 

One  who  paints  miniatures. 

*  min'-I-bus,  t.     [From   Lat.   minor  =  less, 
with  suff.  -bus,  in  imitation  of  omnibus.]    A 
light  sort  of  vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommo- 
date four  persons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

min'-Ie,  ».  [From  Captain  Minie,  an  instruc- 
tor of  the  French  School  of  Musketry  at  Vin- 
cennes.J  (See  the  compounds.) 

minio  bullet,  minie  ball,  s.  A  form 
of  bullet  invented  by  Capt.  Mini6,  in  1847.  It 
was  cylindrical,  with  an  ogival  point,  with 
an  iron  cup  placed  in  a  cavity  at  its  base,  and 
was  slightly  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the 
existing  rifle;  but  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charge  the  cup  was  forced  up  into  the  hollow 
and  thus  expanded  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
jectile, which  pressed  into  the  grooves  of  the 
rifling.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  any 
rifle. 

minie  rifle,  «.  A  rifled  musket  with  a 
minie-bullet,  cylindro-conoidal  in  form,  was 
introduced  into  the  British  army  in  1851.  It 
weighed  10  Ibs.  8|  oz.,  had  a  bore  of  702  inches, 
and  was  sighted  up  to  1,000  yards.  [RIFLE.] 

*mIn'-A-f5r,  v.t.  [Lat.  minus  =  ISM;  Eng. 
Buff.  -JV-l  To  make  little  or  less. 

"Is  man  magnified  or  minijled  t  "  —  Sattthey  :  Tfie 
Doctor,  cb,  cicxvu. 


.  a.  &  *.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  from 
minion  (q.v.)  ;  Dut.  minnekyn  =a  cup;d.J 
A.  As  adj.  :  Small,  diminutive,  dainty. 
"And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sueep  shall  take  no  harm." 

MoAoip.  ;  Lear,  iii.  «. 

B«  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  darling,  a  favourite,  a  minion,  a  pet. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin. 

H,  Mus.  :  A  small  sort  of  gut  string  formerl  7 
used  in  the  lute,  viol,  and  other  stringed 
instruments. 

min'-im*  *min-inie,  "min-um,  *min- 
ume,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  minime,  from  Lat.  mini- 
mum, miiii/mtim,  accus.  of  minimus,  minumus 
s  very  small.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

!•  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

"  Minimt  of  nature."       JJUton  :  P.  L.,  Tii.  482. 
2,  A  minnow  (q.v.). 

*  3.  A  short  poem. 

"  To  make  one  minimi  of  thy  poora  hand  mayd.' 
Spfmer  :  F.  <?..  VI.  r.  28. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccle*.  A  Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  popular 
name  of  the  Minim-Hermits  founded  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  (1410-1507).    The  rule  an* 
dress  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Francis- 
cans, but  the  life  led  by  the  members  is  in 
great   measure    contemplative.      They    were 
called  Minims  by  their  founder  to  humble 
them  below  the  Franciscans,  who  call  them- 
selves Friars  Minor.     The  order  consists  of 
monks,  uuns,  and  tertiaries  (q.v.).    (Addis  & 
Arnold.) 

2.  Mfd.  :    The    smallest    liquid    measure, 
generally  regarded  as   equal   to    one   drop. 
Sixty  minims  make  one  fluid  drachm. 

3.  Mus.  :  A  time  character  of  the  value  of  two- 
crotchets.     In  modern  music  it  is  second  in 
value  to  the  semibreve  now  held  to  be  the- 
time  standard,  but  in  ancient  music  it  was, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  the  shortest  duration. 
Morley  (Intral.  to  Practicall  Musicke,  1601)  as- 
cribes the    first   use,  if  not  the  invention, 
of  the    minim   to    Philippo  de    Vitriaco,  •> 
musician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  i« 
also    credited    with   the    invention   of  the 
crotchet. 

*4.  Print.  :  A  small  kind  of  type  ;  minion* 
B.  As  adj.  :  Very  little. 

"  Turned  round  each  minim  prettiiicss  of  faca," 

Tennant  :  Antter  fair.  li.  to. 

*min-ime,  «.    [MINIM.] 

*  min'-i-ment  (1),  «.    [MUNIMENT.] 

*  mln'-I-ment  (2),  «.     [Lat.  minimum  =th« 

least.]    A  jewel,  a  trinket,  a  tritle,  a  toy. 
"  Upon  a  day  aa  she  him  sate  beside, 
By  chance  he  cerUiue  minimeutt  forth  drew." 
Speraer  ;  F.  ft.,  IV.  via.  «. 

*  min-lin-af  -X-^ence,  *.    [Formed  frorfi  Lat, 
minimus  =  least,     in    imitation    of   ma>jnifl- 
cence.]    Little  doings. 

"  When  all  your  mdpnincences  and  my  miwtmtyc?  nom 
are  Smtb^-Walpol*.-  Letter*,  iL  122. 

*  min'-l-mi-ness,  s.    [Lat  minimus  =  \<.  wit 

Eng.  sun",  -ness.]    Extreme  smallness. 

"The  very  minimiruu,  as  I  may  say,  of  If—  An* 
drew.    H\,rla,i.  100. 


Yon  minimut,  of  hind'ring  knot-mws  made." 
Khuket/).  :  Jiidtummer  Niyht't  DTK 


v.t.  [Eng.  minimum);  -ize.} 
To  reduce  to  a  minimum  ;  to  make  as  little  us 
possible  in  size,  degree,  or  importance. 

"  It  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  every  means  wa» 
taken  to  minimi**  the  experimental  features  in  to* 
design*."—  Brit.  Quart,  tln-trw,  Ivli.  91. 

mln'-i  miim,  s.  [Lat.]  The  smallest  amount 
or  degree  ;  the  least  assignable  quantity  in  a 
given  case  ;  opposed  to  maximum  (q.v.). 

mlnlTTi^T^-triftrmoTnetar,  s.  A  ther- 
mometer constructed  to  register  the  lowest 
point  reached  between  observations.  [THER- 
MOMETER.] 

•min'-i-miis,  «.  [Lat.  =  least.]  A  being  of 
the  smallest  size  ;  anything  very  small. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 

mad.. 
•earn,  ill. 

mm  Ing,  *myn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  * 

[MINE,  V.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Burrowing  in  the  earth  ;  forming  mine*. 

2.  Used  in  the  construction  of  mines  ;  used) 
by  miners  :  as,  mining  tools. 

3.  Occupied  in  the  construction  and  carry- 
ing on  of  mines  :  as,  a  mining  company. 

4.  Full  of  mines  :  as,  a  mining  district. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Working  by  underhand  or  secret 
means  ;  insidious. 

"  Hate,  whose  rnMnp  depths  so  Intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more." 

Byron:  ChUde  ffarold,  iii.  M 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  constructing- 
mines  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  burrowing  in  t  he 
earth. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  ffis(.  :  Dr.  Birch  places  the  discovery  by 
the  Egyptians  of  a  mine  of  "mafka"  (tur- 
quoise ?)  at  Wady  Magara,  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,  in  the  fourth  Memphite  dynasty, 
between  3,000  and  2,000  B.C.  Tubal  Cain  wu» 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  (cop- 
per) and  iron.  It  was  said  of  Canaan,  "out 
of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  "  (copper> 
(Deut.  viii.  9),  and  Job  refers  to  mining  and 
metallurgy  (xxvUL  1,  2,  &c.\  Herodotus  say» 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  eell,  chorun,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph    -  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -s?on  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cious,    tious,  -slous  -  snua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 


minion— ministering 


that  the  Phoenicians  h:td  quite  bored  thr-tu/h 
a  mountain  in  the  Island  of  Thas-,.;  (vi.  4'i, 
47).  A*  early  as  the  fourth  rentury  B.C.  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurinra,  in  Attica,  were  worked 
by  the  Athenians.  The  Romans,  when  they 
hnld  Spain,  worked  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
AlmaJcri.  The  Phoenicians  of  Gades  (Cadiz), 
according  to  Strabo,  traded  with  the  Cassi- 
fcirides  fScflly  Islands)  for  tin  and  lead.  Dur- 
ing  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  mining 
was  carried  on  ;  it  afterwards  declined,  and, 
wl.en  revived,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
German  miners  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Britain,  but  soon  native  skill  and  industry 
rendered  foreign  aid  unnecessary.  About  16.'0, 
blasting  rock  by  gunpowder  commenced  ;  in 
the  next  century  the  steam  engine  was  Intro* 
duced,  and  in  1815  there  followed,  for  coal 
mines,  the  Davy  lamp. 

2.  Art  dt  Operations  :  Mining  is  prosecuted 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  metallic  ores  for 
smelting,  or  other  mineral  deposits—  as  coal, 
rock-salt,  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  these  are  found  on  the  surface, 
especially  where  cliffs  are  exposed;  diamonds, 
gold-dost,  Ac.,  are  sometimes  obtainable  from 
gravels  overlying  the  more  solid  rocks,  but,  as 
a  rale,  mining  operations  cannot  be  prosecuted 
successfully  except   by  sinking   shafts  and 
carrying  ou  subterranean  operations.     Coal 
seams,  which  were  originally  horizontal,  and 
eren  now  may  dip  at  only  a  low  angle,  are 
more  easily  reached  than  metallic  lodes  oc- 
curring in  veins  and  fissures  which,  as  a  rule, 
descend  at  a  high  angle,  or  even  vertically  to 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  [VEIN.]   Inbothcases 
a  shaft  or  shaft*  must  be  sunk,  the  roof,  when 
nndermined  supported,  and  galleries  run  to 
reach  or  follow  the  course  of  the  vein  or  seam. 

3.  Law  :  Mines  belong  to  the  owner  In  fee 
simple  of  the  land,   except  gold   an<J   silver 
mines,  which  are  the  sovereign's  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  prerogative     A  tenant  for  life  may 
work  old  mines  on  the  land  he  occupies,  but 
not  open  new  ones.      If  a  man  follows  a  lode 
from  hiti  own  land  under  that  of  his  neighbour, 
be  commit*  a  trespass. 

mining  -companies,  *.  pi.  The  name 
pi  vcn  to  the  companies  funned  in  Britain  in 
1825  lor  working  mines  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  many  of  which  came  to  a  disastrous 
end.  Afterwards  it  was  extended  to  all  com- 
panies of  a  similar  kind. 

min  -ion  (1  as  y)  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mignon  ; 
Ital.  miffnone,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  minne;  O.  H. 
Qer.  mi  una,  minni  =  memory,  remembrance, 
lore.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

X  Ordinary  language:     ' 

*  1.  A  darling,  a  favourite  (In  *  good  sense). 

**  Immortal  1  mintont  In  their  Maker'*  ilgli  t  " 

Stirling;  #?me*-day.  Tm4/tk  i/otm. 

8.  An  unworthy  favourite;  a  creature;  a 
•ervile  dependant. 

"Th.  mfctfcm  o*  Jeffrey*  wa*.  a*  mfeht  hare  been 
expected,  preferred  by  June*"—  Hacaulay:  II.  t'. 
*nj?,ch.  IT. 

*3.  A  favourite  fancy,  liking,  or  disposition. 

"The  particular  minion  of  hi*  Affections  WM  world. 
line**  -&>ut*  :  S«rm<wu.  VOL  lit.  NT.  *. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  nonpareil 
and  brevier. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Minion  type. 

*  2.  Ordn.  r  An  old  4-pounder  gtrn,  about 
seven  feet  long.    (Marlowe:  2  Tamburlaine. 
Ui.  3.) 

•B.  A$  adj.  :  Dainty,  small,  delicate,  fine, 

trim. 

"  On  fall  mittttm  b*rpe  i»H  «H  l**y*  he  emn.- 

FUoMutU*  Patkutti*,  *<;..  CL  ill], 

U  Minions  of  the  moon  :  Highwaymen,  foot- 
pads. (Shakxsp-  •'  1  He*7?  /K.,  L  2.) 

cnin 

The  sittings 

the  iron  furnaces.    (WeaU.) 

*  min'  ion  (1  as  y)  (3),  s.  [Lat.  minium.] 
Bed  lead,  vermilion,  cinnabar. 

"  Let  them  paint  thcirtecM  with  mlnton  and  (•row." 
—Burton  :  Anal.  <tf  Melancholy,  p.  47J. 

<nln  ion  6tte  (la*y),i.  Aa.    [Eng.  minion; 
dimin.  sufT.  -tttt.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 
Print.  :  A  small  fancy  type.    (American,) 

*  B,  AsaJj.  :  Delicate,  effeminate. 


(t  as  y)  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  J 
of  ironstone  after  calcination  at 


'  i_iin    ion  ihg  (i  an  y),  s.    [Kng.  minwn  (1); 
-ing.]     Kind  treatment. 

"  With  tweet  behaviour  and  soft  mlntoning." 

Harttan:  Malcontent  ,  ir.  «. 

*  min  -ion  izo  (las  y),  v.t.    (Eng.  minion(l)  ; 
-izf.J    To  favour. 

"Whom  .  .  .  UUKr»c«didn«ini9niw."-/>arf«; 
ffotg  Rood*,  p.  M. 

*mln'-i6n-like,   'min  ion  ly  (1  a«   y). 

ado.     [Eug.  minion  (1);  -like;  -ly.] 

1.  Like  a  minion. 

2.  Daintily,  ttnely,  affectedly. 

"Hitherto  will  our  iparkiull  youth  lautfli  MI  ttielr 
treat-grandfather*'  Kogmh,  whohiul  more  cure  to  do 
»-il  than  to  *  ' 


*  min  -ion-Ship  (las  y),  «.     [Eng.  minion 
(1);  'ship.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
minion. 

"The  favourite  Lolne*  •trengUmeth  hliu**lf  more 
In  hli  minfoiuMp."—  Bow*l;  Lrtttn,  bk.  i..  |  l.  let  i. 

min-J-dp'-ter-i,  s.  pi.    [MIMIOPTEROT.] 

Zoo/.  ;  A  group  of  bats,  of  the  Vespertilio- 
nine  alliance,  family  Vespertilionidas  (q.v.). 
It  contains  two  genera,  Miniopterum  and 
Natalus,  characterized  by  the  great  elevation 
of  the  crown  of  the  head  above  the  face-line, 
and  by  the  separation  of  the  upper  incisors 
from  the  canines  and  from  each  other. 

m!n-I-*p'-ter-Uft,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  from  Or. 
*  /uw6«  (mi  nwos),  assumed  by  grammarians  as 
the  root  of  pivv&ia  (minutk'j)  —  to  lessen,  to 
curtail,  and  irrtptv  (pteron)  —  a  wing.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Minlopteri  (q.v.).  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
abruptly  raised  from  the  (ace,  the  upper  in- 
cisors in  pairs,  separated  from  the  canines  ; 
ears  separate,  the  outer  margin  extending 
forward  nearly  to  the  mouth  ;  nostrils  simple  ; 
tail  as  long  as  the  head  and  body,  and  entirely 
enclosed  within  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  through  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  to  Australia,  westward 
through  Uiirmah  and  Ceylon,  to  Madagascar, 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Southern  Europe,  as 
far  north  as  Switzerland  and  Austria.  Brown, 
greyish  or  black  to  reddish-gray  or  reddish- 
brown,  MiniopterutSchreibcrsii  is  Schreiber's 
Bat,  an  Inhabitant  of  caves  ;  M.  tristis  Is  from 
the  Philippine.  Af.  australis  from  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  and  Af.  blepotit  is  an  eastern  species. 

*  mln'-i  O&*,  a,      [Lat.    miaiim  =  red-lead, 
vermilion.]    Bed. 

"Tber  bold  the  eee,  raxlveth  a  red  and  mtni«ut 
tincture  from  ipritucB.  wellm.  and  current*,  that  fall 
into  It."—  £rM*M:  Yvlgar  Xrrourt,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  it 

*  min  ish,  *  men  us  en,  *  myn  yaahc, 

v.t.  [Fr.  Twenuiier—  to  diminish,  to  extenuate, 
from  Low  Lat.  *  minutio,  minuto  =  to  reduce 
to  fragments;  Jj&t,.minu:Ue—  fragments,  from 
minufiu  =  small,  minute;  Ital.  minuaanre.] 
To  lessen,  to  diminUii,  to  cat  off,  to  reduce. 

"Ye  •hall  not  mintoA  ought  from  your  brick*  of 
four  dally  Uik."—  Bxodut  vi.  19. 

"  min  Ian  ment,  s.  [Eng.  minisk;  •men/.] 
The  act  of  dimiuuthing  ;  diminution,  lessen- 
ing. 

'"By  him  reputed  a*  *mini*Mm«nt,*nd  a  withdrawal 
of  the  honor  dewe  to  hluiaclt."—  «fr  T.  Mart:  tt'orket, 
p.  1*4. 

*  min  is-tel  -16,  i.    IMINISTER,  «.]    A  petty 
minister. 

"What  pitiful  JftnttelfcM.  what  pigmy  Pre«hyten>  :  - 
—Oaudm  :  T*an  of  UU  CAurc*.  p.  1M. 

min'-ls-ter,  *  min-ls-tre,  *  myn-ys-tre, 

9.     [P'r.  ministre,  from  Lat.  ninistrum,  accuH. 
of  minister  —  &  servant,  from  the  same  root 
as  minor,  minimum,  minim;    Sp.,    Port.,   & 
Ital.  minittro.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  servant,  an  attendant  ;  one  who  acts 
under  the  orders  and  authority  of  another. 

"  H*  cloeed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the 
minittvr,  and  tat  down,"—  Luke  Iv.  SO. 

2.  A  servant  or  messenger  from  God. 

"  Angel*  and  mfcifctor*  of  |T*ce.  defend  tu.* 

3.  One  who  Is  employed  to  a  certain  end  ; 
an  agent,  a  medium,  an  instrument. 

"  Demon*  accun'd,  dire  minittsrt  of  woe." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuty  xi.  76. 

4.  Anything  employed  or  used  as  a  means 
to  an  end  ;  a  medium,  a  means,  an  instrument  ; 
one  who  or  that  which  supplies  anything  ;  a 
source. 

"  Much  couTenant  with  Heaven,  ibe  often  bold*. 
With  tbcjee  (air  m4*M*ri  of  Hyiit  to  man  .... 
Sweet  coufereaoe."  Cowper  T-uk,  T.  W6. 


5.  One  to  whom  U  entrusted  the  admiuis- 
tratiou  or  direction  of  affairs  of  Htate  ;  one 
employed  in  the  administration  of  a  branch 
of  the  government. 

"Very  different  training  wae  neuewary  to  form  a 
great  m(nfrt«r  for  foreign  aflairm."— Macaulay:  ffitt. 
eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  A  delegate,  an  ambassador,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 

7.  The  pastor  of  a  r-hurch,  duly  authorized 
or  licensed   to    preach    and    administer    the 
sapraments. 

IX  Eccles.  A  Church  Hist.  (PI):  Five  assisv 
anU  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  elected  by 
the  general  congregation,  ami  empowered  to 
represent  to  the  head  of  the  Order  anything 
irregular  which  they  may  have  observed  in  his 
government- 

t  Ministers  of  the  Sick: 

Eccle*.  dt  Church  Hist. :  A  congregation  of 
priests  and  lay -broth  era,  founded  by  St 
Camillus  of  Lelfis  in  1586,  and  nined  to  the 
rank  of  a  religious  order  in  1591  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIV.  Their  special  work  is  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  dress  is  that  of 
secular  priests,  with  a  large  brown  cross  on 
the  soutane  and  on  the  cloak.  (Addu  & 
Arnold.) 

minister-general*  9. 

Ecclc*.  A  Church  Hist. :  The  title  given  to 
the  head  of  the  Order  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins. 

minister  pro vinclal,  *. 
Bcclet.  A  Church  Hist. :  The  head  of  a  pro- 
vince among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins. 

min'-Is-ter,    *  mln-ls-tre,    *  myn-ls- 
tre,  *  myn  ys  tre,  v.t.  &  i.    [0.  FT.  min* 
istrtr,  from  Lat.  minittro,   from  minister  =  a  I 
servant,  a  miniater;  Sp.  &  Port,  minittrarg 
Ital.  minittrart.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  afford,  to  supply,  to  give,  to  present, 
to  suggest. 

"  If  you  three  will  but  miniittr  nich  auiitanLe." 
xhttkeip:  Much  Ada  About  JVotJtlng.  H.  L 

2.  To  perform,  to  execute,  to  render. 

*  8.  To  administer,  to  direct. 

"One  alone  minUtreth  all  thing*."— CJuutctr:  Bo+ 
tMut,  bk.  111. 

4.  To  administer  medicinally. 

"  A  poUon  which  U.e  Mar  mbtly  bath  mfnWvrW.* 
Xhaketp.  :  RQIMO  A  Juliet.  Ir.  I 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or 
attendant ;  to  perform  service ;  to  act  as  an 
attendant. 

"And  Immediately  the  aroee  and  nini**r*  onto 
them."— Luke  Ir.  W. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  priest. 

"There  they  •ball  lay  their  garment*  wherein  they 
mini»t«r."—f^kM  xlii.  it 

3.  To  supply  things  needful ;  to  furnish  or 
provide  things  necessary.      • 

4.  To  supply  remedies. 

"Catut  tbou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dl*ea*ed  I " 

Khakup.  :  Macbeth,  y.  S. 

mm  Is  ter'-l  al,  o.     [Fr.   ministeriel,  from 
*  mini*tre  =  &  minister  (q.v.);  8p.  ministerial; 
Ital.  ministerial*.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  ministering  or  the 
performance  of  services ;  attendant  for  ser- 
vice ;  acting  at  command. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  minister  of  state  ,  acting 
as  a  minister ;  pertaining  to  executive  offices, 
as  distinct  from  judicial. 

"It  WM  hi*  part  to  direct  and  order  well,  bat  tht 
part  of  otheri  to  perform  the  mtnttttrial  office*."— 
Hater :  Chartu  I.  fan.  1828). 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ; 
sacerdotal ;  used  in  divine  worship  i  as,  min- 
isterial dress. 

4.  Occupied  by  ministers  of  state. 

"Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talent*  dlitlnguiihed 
the  miniiter-ial  Uache*."— Burk* :  Appmt  from  IA« 
Sew  lotto  Old  Whiff  j. 

*  5,  Tending  to  promote,  aid,  or  advance  a 
result  or  end  ;  aiding,  promoting. 

"  Eullgb  filing  iplrlU,  and  mtnitterlnl  flame*.** 

Prior:  Solomon,  11.  «2. 

min  Is-ter'-i  al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ministerial; 
•ist.]  In  politics,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry 
In  office. 

min-Ia-toiM-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  ministerial; 
•ly,]  In  a  ministerial  manner  or  cliaracter. 

min   !•  tor  ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [MINISTER,  ».J 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


tat«,  f&t,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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/    :  Acting  or  serving  as  a  subor- 
;  agent;   serving  under  superior  autho- 
Ity ;  helping,  tending. 

"  Are  they  Dot  all  minittcring  •pirlU  T  "—Beb.  L  14. 

,s.     [MINISTRY.] 

rt'  -  Is  -  tra  -  C&  *.     [Lat.  ministratio  = 
listration  (q.v.).]    Ministration. 

_n'-is-tral,  a.  [Eng,  minister;  -al.]  Of 
r  pertaining  to  a  minister ;  ministerial. 

.n'-fo-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  ministrans,  pa. 
,r.  of  minikro  =  to  serve,  to  minister  (q.v.) ; 
il.  ministrante.] 

&.  A*  adj.  :  Performing  the  duties  or  pait 
an  attendant  or  minister;    ministering; 
ting  under  command  ;  attendant. 

"Swift  flUMs  of  angels  minittra-nt 
Array'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend." 

B.  A$  tntbst. :  One  who  ministers ;  a  ser- 
nt,  a  minister. 

is  tra  tion,  *  min  is  tra  ci  oun. 
__:_-is-tra-cy-oun,  *  mln-Is-tra- 

y  on,  *  myn  ys  tra-ci-oun.  5.  [Lat. 
'nistratio,  from  ministro  =  to  minister  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  performing  services  as  a  ser- 
nt  or  a  subordinate  agent  {  agency  or  inter- 

i  for  aid  or  service. 

"I   think   they  are  most  ordinarily  done   by  the 
•  *  \ttinn  of  aiigela."— Asfe.-  Oriff.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Administration,  rule. 

"If    the   miriistrriti>m  of  denth  ....  wu  glorious 
....  howshnll  not  the  mtntotrntionot  the  Spirit  bo 
"    r  glorious."— t  Corinth.  iU.  7.  «. 

3.  Service   as    a    priest ;    ecclesiastical   or 
:erdotal  service  or  function. 

"  A*  soon  as  the  days  of  his  minittration  were  aecom- 
"  *  td,  he  departed  to  his  own  house. "— £u*«  t.  23. 

'  min'  Is  tra-tive,  a.  [Lat.  ministratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ministro  =  to  minister  (q.v.).]  Afford- 
ing service,  help,  or  assistance ;  helping. 

*  min'-is-tra  tor,  s,    [Lat.  ministratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ministro —  to  minister  (q.v.).]     An 
administrator. 

"The  law  and  the  mtntttratort  of  It." — Worth: 
Sx»wn,  p.  Tt 

*  mln-is-tre,  *.    [MINISTER,  a.] 

*  min  is-tro,  v.    [MINISTER,  v.] 

*  min'-Is-trSss.  s.     [Eng.  minister;  -ess.]    A 
female  that  ministers. 

"  Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  Heaven 
The  lovely  mintttret*  of  truth  aiid  good." 

Akcntide :  Plen&ire*  of  Imagination,  bk.  t 

min  -is  try.  *  mXn'-aS-ter-y,  *  myn-ys- 
ter-ie,  s.  [Lat.  minister  ium,  from  minister  = 
a  minister  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  ministere;  8p.,  Port,  &, 
Ital.  ministerio.] 

*1.  The  act  of  ministering ;  service,  attend- 
ance. 

"  To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night. 
With  tender  tntnittry,  fruiii  jjlace  to  pl*a«. 

Thornton  :  Ciutle  of  Iwtolenee,  1L  73. 

*  2.  Instrumentality,  means,  mediumship, 
igency. 

"  To  all  bat  thee  In  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow.* 

P*rn»U;  Tk*  UirmU. 

*  8.  Administration,  rule. 

'*  If  the  mynystrau  i  i  mu  of  dampnaclonn  was  in  glorle, 
mych  more  the  mynyitr-rie  of  vi*htuvsti«sM  Is  plen- 
teous ID  gloria,"—  Wyclifa;  2  Corinth,  fii. 

4.  Service  in  sacred  things ;  ecclesiastical 
functions  ;  the  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  Qospel. 

"  Every  one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the 
miniitri/.  and  the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  cougregation."— Number*  IT.  47. 

5.  The  officers  of  state  who  compose  the 
executive  government;  the  ministers  of  state 
collectively. 

"The  first  English  mffififry  wu  gradually  formed  : 
Dor  La  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began 
to  exist.  But.  on  the  whole,  the  data  from  which  the 
era  of  minittriet  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  la 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the 
general  election  oi  W*?*— JfOMsMto* I  ffitt.  Eng..  oh. 
xxiv. 

6.  The  period  during  which  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain  holds  office:  an,  The  Act 
was  passed  during  the  Ministry  of  Pitt. 

*7.  Business,  employment,  profession,  oc- 
cupation. 

*  ministry  -  ship,  t.     The  office  «f  a 
minister ;  ministry. 

mln'-I-nm,  s.    [Lat.  =  vermilion.) 

1.  Mineralogy ; 

(1)  The  sunie  as  CINNABAR  (q.v.). 


(2)  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  Hardness,  2  tn  3  ;  sp.  gr.  4'6  ;  lustre 
dull ;  streak,  orange-yellow ;  opaque.  Compos. : 
oxygen,  9'34  ;  lead,  90'6(i  =  100,  yielding  the 
formula  PbsO^  Occurs  mostly  associated 
with  galena.  Known  in  Germany  und«r  the 
name  of  Menntge. 

2.  Chem. :  [LEAD-OXIDE]. 

mKn'-J-ver,  *  men  e  vcr,'  *  men-y-ver, 
•  min-e-vere,  *  min-1-vere,  •  myn  1- 
ver,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  menuvtr,  menuveir,  TJK- 
nm-nir,  from  menu  (Lat.  minutus)  —  small, 
and  vair=  fur.] 

A.  As  sutst. :  The  Siberian  squirrel,  noted 
for  its  One  fur ;  also  the  fur  itself. 

"  On  hi.  rlk'ht  Mid  left  thoao  auffragans  of  Canter- 
bury  who  hadtaken  the  oaths  wen  ranged  In  gorgeotn 
vestments  of  Karlet  and  miniftr.'—Macauijiit :  Hi*!. 
E»3..  ch.  lir. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  Siberian 
•quirrel. 

mln'-I-vfit, ».    [Etyra.  doubtfuL) 

Ornith.  (PI.):  A  name  for  the  Cuckoo 
Shrikes.  [PERICROCOTUS,  SHRIKE.] 

mlnjac  -tankawon,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Chftn. :  A  vegetable  fat,  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

mink,  t  minx.  ».  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  possibly 
North  American  Indian,  or  a  corruption  of 
Eng.  minx.] 

ZooL  :  A  popular  name  for  several  species 
Of  the  genus  Putorius  (rj.v.),  which  are  found 
In  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  a«  valuable  as  fur-producing  animals. 
Putoriua  lutreola  is  the  European,  and  P.  vison 
the  American  Mink.  The  body  is  stouter  than 
that  of  a  stoat  or  weasel,  and  from  fifteen  to 


eighteen  inches  long.  The  colour  varies  from 
dull  yellowish-brown  to  dark  chocolate  brown  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  usually  white  in  the  Euro- 
pean, dark  in  the  American  species.  The 
scent-glands  are  well-developed,  and  their 
secretion  is  only  second  in  offensiveness  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  chiefly  upon  fish  and  amphi- 
ous  animals,  preying  largely  also  on  smaller 
mammals.  In  America  the  Mink  is  domesti- 
cated and  trained  as  a  ratcatcher.  [Mixx.] 

mln'-ne-slng-ery,  s.  pi.  [Ger.,  from  0.  Ger. 
minne  =  love,  remembrance,  and  ringer  =  a 
singer.]  The  German  name  for  poets  of  the 
troubadour  character,  who  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  production  of  love  songs.  They 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  in  the 
higher  grades  of  society  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  (11SS-1847).  when  they  fell  out 
of  popular  estimation,  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  meistersingers  (q.v.).  [TROUBADOURS.] 

Min  no  so'  tail,  t.  A  native  or  resident 
of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  northern  United 

States. 

min  n!6,  >.  (See  def.]  An  infantine  word 
fur  mamma  or  mother.  (Scotch.) 

"  But  mr  minxi*  Mid.  I  maun  be  BUT*  to  (et  twenty 
•hillings.  —Scort :  Anti^iMry,  ch.  XT. 

mm  now.  mm  1m,  'men-awe,  *men- 

OW,  *  men -oun,  >.  [A.8.  myne,  from  min 
—  small.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Leuciscus  phoxinv*,  common  all  over 
Europe.  Dr.  Giinther  says  that  it  grows  to 
a  length  of  seven  inches  in  favourable  lo- 
calities ;  its  average  size  in  the  British  Isles 
is  about  three  inches.  It  is  generally  found 


In  the  same  streams  with  trout,  preferring 
gravelly  bottoms,  and  swimming  in  schools. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  are 
dusky  olive,  mottled,  and  lighter  in  colour  on 
the  sides  ;  belly  white,  rosy  in  summer, 
whence  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Pink. 
Known  also  as  the  Minim. 

2.    A  popular   name   in   America   for  the 
small  lishes  of  many  genera  of  Cyprinidse. 

mi  -no,  s.    [MINA  (2).] 

mIn'H>r,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  =  less,  smaller ;  a  word 
having  no  positive,  but  serving  as  the  com- 
parative of  minimus.]  [MINIM.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Less,  smaller ;  used  absolutely,  in  oppo- 
sition to  major. 

2.  Small ;  of  little,  or  comparatively  little, 
importance ;  petty,  unimportant. 

*  3.  Under  age  ;  in  a  state  of  pupillarity. 
"At  which    time  the   king  wta  minor."—  Bacon : 
ffeJiry  I'//.,  p.  146. 

IL  Music  : 

1.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  minor  when  they 
contain  one  semitone  less  than  major. 

2.  A  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  minor  mode 
when  its  third  and  sixth  are  minor.     Formerly 
a  minor  scale  was  described  as  "with  the 
lesser  third." 

B,  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  who  is  under  age ;  one  of  either 
sex  who  is  under  a  certain  age,  and  therefore 
legally  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of 
certain  acts. 

2.  A  Minorite  ;  a  Franciscan  (q.v.X 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic:    The  minor  term,  or  the  minor 
premiss. 

2.  Music:  The  minor  key. 

3.  Scots  Law :    A   term  used  to  express  • 
person  above  the  ape  of  pupillarity  (twelve  in 
females  and  fourteen  in  males)  and  under  that 
of  majority,  of  twenty-one. 

4.  Roman  Church  (PI.) :  [MINOR-ORDERS]. 

1  Flute  minor :  Klein  flute,  a  small  flute- 
stop  on  the  organ,  of  4  ft.  or  2  ft.  pitch. 

minor-axis,  1    [Axis  II.,  i.j 
minor-canon,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  An  official  of  a  cathedral  or  col 
legiate  church  fn  priest's  orders,  ranking  next 
to  the  prebendaries  or  canons.  In  the  "  old 
foundation "  cathedrals,  with  the  name  ol 
priest  vicars,  or  vicars  choral,  they  have  been 
corporations,  and  have  held  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  in  the  "  new  foundation  "  Cathedrals, 
they  have  been  and  still  are  stipeudaries  of 
the  chapters,  their  Incomes  in  both  cases 
varying  from  £150  to  £300  a  year.  The  re- 
cently-created cathedrals  of  St.  Albans,  Truro, 
Liverpool,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  no 
such  officials.  Southwell  has  one,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  collegiate  foundation. 
Originally  they  were  equal  in  number  with 
the  canons,  and  in  the  old  foundations  every 
prebendary  had  his  own  vicar.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  however,  they  were  in  all, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  about  152  m 
number,  till  the  Cathedral  Act  (S  &  4  Viet., 
c,  113)  reduced  them  still  further  to  117. 
Their  duty  is  to  chant  the  daily  services,  and 
to  preach  occasionally ;  and  as  the  precentor 
or  succentor  is  chosen  from  them,  they  must 
also  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  cathedral 
music.  The  office  is  much  sought  after,  not 
only  for  the  connection  with  a  cathedral,  but 
as  certain  to  lead  to  preferment. 

minor-chord,  t. 

Music :  A  minor  triad,  or  common  chord, 
consisting  of  a  note,  its  minor  third,  and  per 
feet  fifth. 

minor-key,  *. 

Music:  The  minor  mode  of  any  scale.  It  i» 
called  a  relative  minor  when  it  commences  on 
the  sixth  degree  of  the  corresponding  relative 
major.  A  minor  scale  commencing  on  the 
same  note  as  a  major  scale  ia  called  its  tonic 
minor.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  minor 
scale  in  use. 

minor-orders,  &  pZ. 

Roman  Church :  Orders  beneath  Holy  Ordera 
in  dignity.  They  are  four  in  number :  acolyte. 


boil,  boj ;  pout,  J6wl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Infc. 
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minorate— minuscule 


exorcist,  lector,  an<l  ostiarins.    They  are  usu- 
ally conferred  at  the  same  tun.'. 

minor-planet,  s. 

Aatron. :  Au  asteroid  (q.v.).    [PLANRT.] 
minor  premiss,  t. 
Logic:  That  which  contains  the  minor  term, 
minor  term,  *. 

Logic:  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
categorical  syllogism. 

*  mm  or  a  to,  v.t.  [Lat.  minoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  minoro  —  to  make  less ;  minor  =  less  ;  Hal. 
minorare ;  Sp.  minorar.]  To  make  less,  to 
lessen,  to  diminish 

"  Distance  minorates  Uu  object"- GlantUl  :  Scepsis 
Scitmtijfca,  ch.  Till. 

*  mm  or  a  tion,  s.  [MINORATE.]  The  act 
of  lessening  or  diminishing ;  diminution,  de- 


"  We  hope  the  mercies  of  Ood  will  consider  our 
degenerated  integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.'—  Bnivn*:  Vulgar  Brrours,  bk.  i.,  cb.  it. 

•min'-br-a-tlve,  «.    [Eng.  minorate);  -*«0 
(See  extract.) 

"For  a  minoratioe  or  gentle  potion  he  took  four 

hundred  pound  weight  of  colophoninc  scammonjr."— 
1',-ttuhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  1L.  ch.  xxxiU. 

*  mm   or  6SS,  a.    [Eng.  minor;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  under  age. 

2.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.    [Pooa 
GLARES.) 

min   or  ite.  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  Franciscan  friar.    [FRANCISCAN.] 
*  2-  An  inferior,  a  subordinate, 

**  Some  minorite  among  the  clergy."— Sactet :  Lift 
<f  William*,  tl  102. 


t^,  t.     [Fr.  minorite,   from   Lat. 
minus  =  less.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  less  or 
•mailer. 

"  From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
minority,  or  •mnlluens  in  the  excluulou."—  Brown*: 
1'nljpir  Krr;it'i,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  vL 

2.  The   smaller   number   oat  of  A  whole 
divided  into  two  parts. 

"  That  minor-fry  of  the  Scottish  nation  br  the  aid  of 
which  th«  government  had  hitherto  held  the  majority 
down.'  -.tficauia,  .  Bin.  Jtnff.,  oh.  vL 

3.  The  state  of  being  A  minor  or  under 
*ge,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated  for 
the  performance  of  certain  acts. 

*  4.  A  state  of  immaturity, 

"  If  there  be  evidence  that  It  is  not  many  ages  since 
nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  \to  taken  for 
a  /ood  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal.'1—  Bum*  :  Theory 


U,  Law.: 

1.  English   Law:   The  period  or   Interval 
l»efore  a  person  attains  his  or  her  majority  or 
eomes  to  full  age,  that  is,  generally,  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Scots  Law  .'The  interval  or  period  between 
pupillarity  and  majority.     [MINOR,  B.  II.  3.] 

*  mi  -nor-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  minor  ;  -ship.]  The 
state  of  being  a  minor  ;  minority. 

Min  -o-taur,  «.    [Lat  Minotaurus.] 

Class.  Mytliol.  :  A  monster  having  the  head 
of  a  bull  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus. 

*  min  our,  *  myn-our,  s.    [MINER.] 

*  mins  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  mince;  -icat.]    Deli- 
cate. 

"A  woman  of  a  inimical  eountemanoe."—  Sidney  : 
Wanttead  Play.  p.  819. 

mins  ter,  *  myns  ter,  *  myns-terc, 
myns-tre,  s.  [A.S.  mynster,  from  Lat. 
monasterium  =  a  monastery;  Ger.  munster  ; 
Dut.  monster.}  A  monastery  ;  the  church  of 
A  monastery  ;  a  cathedral  church.  The  name 
Is  given  to  several  cathedral  churches  in 
England,  as  York  minster,  Beverley  minster, 
and  also  occurs  in  the  name  of  several  places 
where  there  were  originally  monasteries  and 
minsters,  as  Westminster,  Leominster,  Ac. 

"  Some  old  minster's  venerable  pile." 
Wordsworth  :  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  181*. 

*  min  stral  cle,  s.    [HIKSTRBLST.] 

min  streL  *  min  stral,  *  min  is-tral. 
*  myn  stral,  s.  [O.  Fr.  menestrel,  menes- 
tral,  from  Low  Lat.  ministralis,  minieterialis 
—  an  artizan,  a  servant,  a  retainer,  from  Lat. 
minister  ium  =  service  ;  minister  =  A  servant  ; 


Port,  menestrel,  menistrel;  Sp.  menestralt  menes- 
tril.]  A  singer  and  performer  on  musical  in- 
struments. Minstrels  in  the  middle  ages  were 
a  class  of  men  who  lived  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  minstrels  or  jongleurs  only 
recited  or  chanted  poems,  but  did  not  write  or 
invent  them ;  or  perhaps  accompanied  on  some 
instrument  the  troubadour  who  sang  his  own 
compositions.  It  was  uot  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  troubadour  to  have  several  minstrels  or 
jongleurs  in  bis  service.  The  minstrrls  in 
later  times  formed  a  separate  guild,  uniting 
for  the  purpose*  of  mutual  protection  and 
support.  They  became  exceedingly  popular 
in  England ;  their  persons  were  sacred ;  their 
profession  alone  was  a  sufficient  passport,  and 
they  were  on  all  occasions  welcome  guests 
at  the  houses  of  the  rich.  With  the  decline 
of  chivalry,  the  profession  of  the  minstrel 
also  declined,  and  eventually  sank  so  low  that 
they  are  classed  amongst  vagabonds  and 
beggars  in  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Minstrels  and  hards  of  other  days  1" 

Scott :  Bard's  Incantation. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  minstrel-boy,  min- 
strrl-hire,  minstrel-lay,  minstrel-strain,,  min- 
strel-tale, «*c. 

min  strel  sy,  *  min  stral -cle,  *  myn- 
Strel  sy, *.  [Eng.  minstrel;  -sy.] 

1.  The  art,  occupation,   or  profession   of 
minstrels  ;  mu-sic  and  singing. 

"  When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  minstrels*."  | 

Beaum,  4  /?«(. :  faithful  Shepherdess,  it.  L 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  minstrels;  minstrels 
collectively. 

"  Ministering  spirits,  trained  up  fa  feast  and  song — 

Such  bast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrtlty  of  heaven." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ti.  IW, 

*  3.  Musical  instruments  used  by  minstrels. 
"  For  sorwe  of  which  be  brake  his  minstraMe. 

Both  harp  and  lute,  gitenie.  and  sautrie." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  17,114. 

4.  A  body  or  collection  of  ballad  poetry 
suitable  for  singing,  ai  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  border. 

mint(l),  'mynt(2),  *menet,».  [A..B.mynet, 
mynyt,  me  net  =  A  coin,  from  Lat.  moneta  = 
( 1 )  a  mint,  (2)  money,  from  Moneta,  a  surname 
of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was 
coined ;  Moneta,  lit,  =  the  Warning  One,  from 
mott«o  =  to  warn:  Dut.  munt ;  Ger.  miime; 
Dan.  mitnt  —  coin.  Mint  And  money  Are  thus 
doublets.) 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  The  principal  mint  of  the  United 
States  is  at  Philadelphia.  There  are  others  at 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Canon  City,  and 
Denver.  Only  the  firttt  three  are  in  active 
operation.  The  English  mint  is  on  Tower 
Jhll,  London. 

*  2.  A  place  of  privilege  in  South wark,  near 
the  Queen's  prison,  where  persons  took  refuge 
from  justice,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had 
formerly  been  a  royal  palace.     (English.) 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  source  of  invention  or  fabrication. 

2.  A  frreat  quantity,  supply,  or  amount :  AS, 
A  mint  of  money,  A  mint  of  trouble. 

1  *  Master  of  the  Mint :  A  public  official 
who  formerly  presided  over  the  Mint.  The 
office  is  now  abolished,  the  Mint  being  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  (  English. ) 

mint-mark,  5.  A  mark  put  upon  coins 
to  identify  the  place  of  coining. 

*  mint  mast  e  r,  *. 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  manages  the  coinage ;  the 
Master  of  the  Mint 

*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  invents,  forges,  or  fab- 
ricates. 

*  mint-warden,  *,    The  aame  AS  .MINT- 
MASTER  (q.v.). 

mint  (2),  *  mynt  (2),  *  mynte,  *  mlnth,  s. 

[A.  S.  minte,  from  Lat.  menta,  mentha,  from  Gr. 


,  fiiv&o?  (mentha,  minthos);  Ger.  munze.] 

Botany  ; 

L  Sing. :  The  genus  Mentha  (q. v.X 

2.  PL  A  name  for  the  order  Menthacem. 

IT  Of  British  Menthas,  Corn  Mint  is  Mentha 
arvensis;  Flea  Mint,  M.  Pulegium  [PENNY- 
ROYAL] ;  the  Horse  or  Brook  Mint,  M.  syk 
vestris;  the  Marsh  Whorled  Mint,  M.  saliva; 
the  Bound-leaved  Mint,  M.  rotundifolia  ;  the 
Pepper  Mint,  M.  jriperita ;  the  Water-capitate 
Mint,  M.  aquatica ;  and  the  Bergamot  Mint  is 


portic 


pence  hslf[>enny  farthing,  if  the  siluer  be  so  y 
Camdtn  :  f 


M.  citrata,  a  variety  of  the  sub-species  Af. 
hirsuta,  and  the  species  M.  aquatica.  The 
Spear  Mint  or  Garden  Mint,  M.  viridis,  is  a 
denizen.  The  Cat  Mint  is  Nepeta  Cataria, 
also  British. 

mint-Julep,  8.  A  drink  made  of  spirits, 
sugar,  and  pounded  ice,  with  an  infusion  of 
mint. 

mint  sauce,  s.  Mint  chopped  up  flna 
an>l  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  used 
AS  a  flavouring  for  lamb. 

mint-tree,  «. 

Sot.  :  Prostanthera  vtolacea  (or  lasianthos), 

mint  (1),  v.t.     [MiNT  (1).  *.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  coin,  to  stamp,  as  money. 

"  Had  all  the  money  in  King  Charles  II.  and  King 
James  II.  '•  time  been  minted  according  to  tills  new 
proposal,  this  nds'd  money  would  have  been  yuoe."  — 
Locke  :  Of  the  Lowering  of  interest 

*  2.  Fig.  :.  To  invent,  to  forge,  to  fabricate, 
to  fashion,  to  produce. 

"  Look  Into  the  title  whereby  they  hold  these  new 
>rtions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  uf  im:h 
*tures  as  may  be  easily  minted."—  Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

*  mint  (2),  *  mynt,  v.i.    [A.M.  myntan  =  t» 
resolve,  to  proj>ose,  to  intend.] 

1.  To  aim,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  eo- 
deavour. 

2.  To  hint,  to  suggest,  to  insinuate.  (Scotch.} 

mint  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  mint  (IX  ^ 
-age.] 

L  That  which  Is  minted,  coined,  or  stamped. 

2.  The  duty  or  fee  paid  for  minting  or 
coining. 

&  The  act  of  coining. 

"  By  this  mintagf  they  are  something  worth." 

Donne:  A  Valediction  <tf  H'erptnff, 

Min  ta'-ka,  «.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

A^tmn.  :  A  fixed  star,  5  Orionis,  the  most 
westerly  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

mint'-er,  «.  [Eng.  mint  '0),  T.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  mints  or  coins  ;  a  coiner. 

"The  minttr  must  adde  of  other  weight 
lf[>enny  farthing,  i 
ftemaines,  p.  304. 

•minth,  A    [MINT  (2),  M 

*  mint  -man,  «.     [Eng.  mint  (IX  *">d  man.} 
One  who  is  engaged  in  a  mint  ;  A  coiner. 

"  Let  such,  as  are  to  Informs  counsels  out  of  thslx 
professions  /as  Inwyen,  sea-men,  mintmen,  and  the 
like)  be  first  heard  before  committees."  —  Bacon:  Xt 
tags;  Of  Counsel. 

*  mm'  u  end,  s.     [Lat.  minuendus,  tut.  part, 
of  tniiiuo  ~  to  lessen,  to  diminish.] 

Math.  :  The  quantity  from  which  another  If 
to  be  subtracted. 

mln'-n-e't,  *  men'-u-et,  a.  [Fr.  meniift  a 
small,  pretty  ;  dimin.  of  menu(Lat.  miiiutu-s)^ 
small  ;  Ital.  minuetto.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  graceful  dance  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Poitou  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  performed 
in  }  or  g  time.    It  continued  to  be  fashionable 
until  the  reign  of  George  III. 

"  Her  authority  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  good 
breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet.'—  ilacuulay  :  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  tiL 

2.  A  time  or  air  suited  for  the  dance  W 
called,  or  composed  to  the  same  time. 

*  min  um,  s.    [MINIM.] 

mm  us,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  neut,  sing,  of  minors 
less.J 

A.  As  subst.  :  Less.    A  term  applied  to  t  ha 
sign  of  subtraction  —  ,  which,  when  placed 
between  two  quantities  signifies  that  the  latter 
is  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from  the  former  ; 
thus,  a  —  6  (read  a  minus  b)  means  that  t  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  a. 

B.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  quantities 
which  have  the  sign  —  ,  or  minus,  before  them, 
as,  —  a,  —  3b,  Ac.    Also  called  negative  quau- 
ties. 

mi  nils'  -cu-la,  s.  [Lat.  minusculus.]  Tht 
same  as  MINUSCULE,  «.  (q.v.). 

ml  -nus'-culo,  a.  &  s.  fLat.  minu&rulu*  = 
very  small,  from  minus  =  less.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Very  small  ;  minute  ;  applied 
to  letters  so  called. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  minute  kind  of  letter  or 
character  used  in  the  mediaeval  MSB. 

"Written  in  more  or  less  regular  pointed  rntnu* 
culft."-H,  S*««t  ;  Old  English  Charters,  p.  *2S. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ; 
or,  wore,  wgix,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,oB  =  e;ey  =  a;a 


go.  r>5t» 
=  kw. 


mi  nutary — mirabilit  e 
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n'-u-tar-y  (u  as  I),  o.    [Lat  minutus.] 
onsisting'of  minutes. 

"Gathering  up  the  least  crum  of  time,  presenting 
the  minutary  fractions  thereof."  —  futler:  Worthie*; 


nute  (as  a.  &  adv.  mi-nute',  as  s.  min  - 
t)t  "mynute,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.  mtnuius 
=  small,  minute  (Low  Lat.  minuta  =  a  small 
ortion,  a  mite  of  money),  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
unwo=to  lessen,  to  make  small,  from  the 

__ame  root  as  minor,  minus;  A.S.  min,  &c.  ; 

Ital.  minudo;  Sp.  menutlo ;  Port,  mindo;  FT. 
lenu  =  small,  minute  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  minuto ; 
Y.  minute  =  a  very  small  portion,  a  minute.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Very  small ;  of  a  very  small  size  or  bulk  ; 
diminutive. 

"  We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  nnd 
minute  bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly."— Bacon :  New 
Atlantic 

2.  Of  very  little  consequence  or  importance  ; 
ictty  :  as,  minute  details. 

3.  Characterized  by  attention  to  very  small 
matters  ;  very  precise  and  accurate ;  circum- 
stantial, detailed  ;  entering  into  the  smallest 
details.    (Said  of  things.) 

"[The]  private  instructions  with  which  he  furnished 
those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but  were  highly 
Judicious."— .Vacate ay  .  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

*  4.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  details ;  pre- 
cise, particular,  exact.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  These  minute  philosophers  (since  that  is  their  true 
iiAiiiel  are  a  sort  of  pirates,  who  i  hmder  all  that  com« 
In  their  way."— Berkeley :  The  Minute  Philotopher, 
dial.  L 

*  B.  At  adv. :  Minutely ;  in  great  detail. 

"  Ab,  muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued." 
Cowper:  Death  of  Mrt.  Throckmortori*  Bullfinch. 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  minute  portion  of  anything,  as,  for 
Instance,  of  money  ;  a  mite. 

"  But  wbanne  a  pore  widewe  was  come,  sche  cast  two 
mynatit.  that  U  a  farthing. "—  Wycliffe :  Mark  x  i  i.  42. 

*  2.  A  thing  of  slight  importance  ;  a  trifle  ; 
t  petty  detail. 

"  These  are  but  minutet,  in  respect  of  the  ruin  pre- 
pared  for  the  living  temples." — J.  Taylor :  Sermon  on 
the  tlunpowder  Trean/n. 

3.  Specif.,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ; 
sixty  seconds;  hence,  used  loosely  and  in- 
definitely for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

4.  (I'l.) :  A  short  sketch  of  an  agreement, 
meeting,  &c.,  taken  in  writing;  notes  to  re- 
oord  and  preserve  the  memory  of  anything. 

5.  A  memorandum ;  an  official  note. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Geog. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  Geom. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a 
circle  :  it  is  denoted  by  the  sign  '. 

minute-bell,  s.  A  bell  tolled  regularly 
at  intervals  of  one  minute,  usually  to  give 
notice  of  a  death  or  a  funeral.  [PASSING- 
BELL.] 

minute-book,  *.  A  book  in  which  the 
minutes  of  meetings  are  recorded. 

minute-glass,  s.  The  sand-glass  run- 
ning sixty  seconds. 

minute-gun,  *.  A  gun  fired  regularly  at 
intervals  of  one  minute  from  a  ship  at  sea  as 
a  signal  of  distress. 

minute-hand,  s.  The  hand  pointing  to 
minutes  on  the  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and 
traversing  the  circle  in  one  hour. 

minute  jack,  s. 

1.  Horol. :  A  fanciful  little  figure  which 
strikes  the  gong  in  some  clocks  at  the  pre- 
scribed times. 

*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  changes  his  mind  every 
minute  ;  a  fickle  person. 

"  Cap-and-kuee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jack*. 

Shakeifi.  ;  Timon  of  Athens,  HI.  6. 

minute-men,  .-•.  pi.  Soldiers  enlisted  for 
service  wherever  required,  and  ready  to  start 
at  a  moment's  notice.  (American.) 

"  OUled  minute-men.  aa  they  are  to  be  ready  at  a 
minute's  warning."—  Walpole :  Letter*,  IT.  2. 

minute-tithes,  s.  pi 

Law:  Small  tithes  such  as  usually  belong  to 
ft  vicar,  as  of  wool,  lambs,  pigs,  butter,  cheese, 
honey,  &c.  (Wharton.) 

minute-  tringa,  s. 

Ornith. :  Selby's  name  for  the  Little  Stint, 
Tringa  minuta. 


*  minute-watch,  ».    A  watch  on  which 
the  minutes  are  marked. 

minute-wheel,  ». 

Horol.  :  One  of  the  wheels  placed  between 
the  pillar-plate  of  a  watch  and  the  dial  Also 
called  a  dial-wheel. 

*  minute-while,  s.    A  minute. 

"  Tbey  walk'd  about  me  erery  minute-while." 

Shakftp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  1.  4. 

t  minute  (as  min  it),  v.t.   [MINUTE,  a.)    To 

set  down  in  a  short  sketch  or  note  ;  to  write 
minutes  of  ;  to  make  a  note  of. 

minutely,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  minute,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

A.  A3  adj.  (samiri-lt-lp):  Happening  every 
minute  ;  constant,  unceasing. 


"Throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God's  mi- 
utely providence  for  the  sustaining  of  them."—  Jam- 
ond  :  Work*,  i.  4T1 


nutely  pr 
mond  : 

B.  As  adverb: 
1.  In  a  minute  manner  ;  with  close  atten- 
tion to  details  ;  nicely,  exactly  ;  with  minute- 
ness.   (Pron.  mi-nute'-lf.) 

"  He  rather  taxes  Homer  with  painting  them  too 
minutely."—  Pop*  :  Somer  ;  Odyttey.    (Post.) 

*  2.  Every  minute  ;  with  little  time  inter- 
vening; constantly.    (Pron.  mln'-it-lp.) 

"  As  if  It  were  minutely  proclaimed  la  thunder  from 
heav«ii."—  Hammond:   Workt,  L  471. 

mi  nute'-  ness,  s.    [Eng.  minute  ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  minute, 
or  of  very  small  size  or  bulk  ;  extreme  small- 
ness,  fineness,  or  slenderness  ;  insignificance, 
diminutiveness. 

2.  Close  attention  to  minutiw  or  details  ; 
critical  exactness  ;  precision. 

mi  nu'-ti  -»  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from 
minutus  =  minute  (q.v.).]  Small,  minor,  or 
unimportant  details  or  particulars. 

"The  Omnipotent  .  .  . 
From  mere  minutia  uau  educe 
Event*  of  a  most  Important  use." 

Cowptr  .  To  Lady  Autten. 

•  mf  -nu'-tl-6se  (t  as  sh),  a.     [MINUTI.*;.] 

Attending  closely  to  mtnutUe  or  minor  de- 
tails ;  minute,  precise,  exact. 

"An  expression  like   minutiote  investigations,"— 
fitt-EdVMird  Hall  :  Modern  Jinytuil,  p.  168. 


,  a.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut.  minne- 
ken  —  my  love,  or  Eng.  minion.]  [MINNIKIN, 
MINION.] 

1.  A  pert  girl,  a  wanton  woman,  a  baggage, 
a  quean,  a  jade. 

"  Damn  ber,  lewd  minxf  O,  damn  her." 

XhaXetp.  :  Otfullo,  Hi.  S. 

*  2.  A  she  puppy,  a  lap-dog. 

"Little  minxtt  or  pupees."—  Udal:  ApojAlb.   of 
Ertumiu,  p.  143. 

3.  A  inink  (q.v.). 

minx-otter,  s.    The  mink  (q.v.X 

*  mm'-y,  o.    [Eng.  min(e),  s.  ;  -|f.] 

1.  Abounding  with  mines. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  hollow  in  the 

earth. 

"  The  mini/  c*T«rn*,  bluing  on  the  day." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  "799. 

min-y-a-di'-nae,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mini/as, 
genit.  'minyad(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj-  suit'. 
-iiwe.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Actinidse.  They  do 
not  fix  themselves  by  their  base,  or  foot,  but 
by  contracting  it,  form  a  hollow  space,  into 
which  they  take  air,  enabling  them  to  float, 
which  they  do  with  their  mouth  and  tentacles 
downward. 

min'-y-as,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  fabulous  herb  with 

magical  properties.) 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Minyadinte  (q.v.).  Minyas  ccerulea  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

mi  o  ba  sil'-e  us,  s.     [Or.  neiw  (meidn)  = 

less,  and  /3a<nA.«vs  (basileus)  =  &  king.] 

PalfBont.  :  A  genus  of  perissodactyle  mam- 
mals, from  the  Miocene  of  North  America.  It 
is  more  or  less  synonymous  with  Bronto- 
therium.  [BRONTOTHERID.*.] 

mi'-o  9ene,  *  mei'  6  ?ene,  s.  &  a.     [Gr. 

futeioif  (meidn)  =  less,  aud  Katvos  (kainos)  = 
new,  recent.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geology:  A  term  introduced  in  1835  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  to  designate  the  beds  formerly 
called  Middle  Tertiary.  The  term  Miocene 
denotes  that  only  a  minority  of  the  shells 


belong  to  recent  species.  [Etym.]  He  founded 
it  on  the  Faluns  uf  France,  which,  according 
to  M.  Deshayes,  have  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
their  shell  species  recent.  Subsequent  dis- 
covery has  slightly  modified  the  number,  espe- 
cially as  other  beds  than  the  Faluns  have  theii 
own  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  shells. 
Beyrich  separated  from  it  its  lower  portion, 
and,  combining  this  with  the  Upper  Boeene, 
founded  a  new  division,  the  Oligocene  (q.v.). 
The  representatives  of  the  Miocene  are  the 
Faluns  of  Touraine,  those  of  Bordeaux,  the 
freshwater  strata  of  Gere,  the  (Eningen  beds, 
and  the  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerlaud,  the 
Vienna  and  Mayence  basins,  the  beds  of  the 
Superga,  near  Turin,  the  Miocene  of  the  West- 
ern Territories  in  the  United  States,  the  Marine 
Miocene  of  India,  Egypt,  the  Went  Indies, 
and  Australia.  The  strata  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills  in  India,  formerly  deemed  Miocene, 
are  now  considered  to  be  older  Pliocene. 
Marine  Miocene  strata  an  sparingly  displayed 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States  freshwater  deposits  be- 
longing to  this  geological  age  are  abundaut 
and  widely  distributed,  and  have  yielded  fos- 
sils of  the  most  interesting  character.  They 
occupy  the  basis  of  great  ancient  lakes,  which 
have  gradually  become  silted  up,  and  in 
which  the  remains  of  many  animals  were 
deposited  by  streams  or  otherwise.  The 
shells  of  the  Miocene  show  a  somewhat 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  Hit-  same  local- 
ities now.  Of  vertebrates  there  are  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  DinoUierium  gigan- 
teum,  Mastodon  angustidens,  Rhinoceros  Sthleir- 
macheri,  Machairodus  cultridens,  &c.  Of 
quadrumana  there  are  two  genera,  Pliopithe- 
cus,  allied  to  the  Gibbon,  and  Dry  opitli  ecus, 
allied  to  the  Gorilla,  to  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
to  Man.  Among  the  American  mammuls  are 
Mesohippus,  Miohippus,  akin  to  the  Horse, 
Perchcerus  and  Elotherium  (Pigs),  and  Hy«- 
nodon  (a  Carnivore).  Abundant  plants  and 
insect  remains  have  been  found  at  OZningen, 
many  of  the  former  resembling  modern  North 
American  plants  more  than  those  of  Europe. 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Miocene  age  exist  in  Ma- 
deira, the  Azores,  and  Australia.  (Lyell.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata 
described  under  A. 


"Miocene  strata  of  Italy."—  i 
of  Geol.  (1885).  p.  193. 


K:  Student'  »  Xlm. 


mi-o-hip'-pus,  s.    [Pref.  mio-,  and  Gr.  tinrot 

(hippos)  —  a  horse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equida;,  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  United  States.  The 
species  are  rather  larger  than  a  sheep.  All 
the  feet  have  three  toes,  nearly  equal  in  size. 
As  in  Mesohippus  the  little  finger  is  repre- 
sented by  a  splint-bone. 

mi-i-stem'-6n-ous,  a.    [MEIOSTEHONOUS.] 

mir,  a.  [Russ.]  A  communal  division  In 
Russia. 

*  Mir'-a,  s.  [Lat.  fern,  of  mirus  =  wonderful 
(supply  stella  =  star).] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  o  Ceti,  or  Mira  Cett, 
situated  in  the  neck  of  Cetus.  It  is  variable 
or  periodic,  sometimes  reaching  the  second 
magnitude  and  then  again  diminishing  to  the 
twelfth.  Its  periodic  time  is  331':>36  days, 
about  two  months  of  which  it  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Its  variability  was  first 
discovered  by  Fabricius  in  1576. 

*mi-rab'-ll-ar-y',  s.     [Lat.  mirdbil(ia); 

=  wonderful ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.]    One  who 

relates  wonderful  stories  ;  a  work  on  wonders. 

"To  five  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and 

vain  will,  as  the  manner  of  mirtibilarits  is  to  do." — 

Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ml  rab'-i  Us,  s.  [Lat.=  wonderful,  from  the 
handsome  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nyctaginacese.  The 
corolla  is  tubular ;  the  fruit  one  nut-like  seed, 
invested  with  the  indurated  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Mirabilis  Jalapa  was  once  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap  plant. 
M.  dichotoma,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  called  in 
the  West  Indies  the  four  o'clock  flower,  and 
M.  longiflora  are  very  drastic.  M.  MOMMMMb 
a  species  having  the  flavour  of  anise,  is  given 
in  Mexico  against  diarrhoea  and  rheumatism. 

ml  rab'-i-lite,  s.  [Lat.  sal  mirabiU  =  a 
strange  or  wonderful  salt,  an  expression  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Glauber,  because  of 
the  unexpected  result  of  an  experiment  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.} 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J<fwl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhia,  bench  ;  go,  Bern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon.  exist,    ph  =  I 
-•tan,    tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,    siou  =  xhiin.    -clou*,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel.  deL 
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mirable— mirror 


Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  observed 
in  crystals  (except  artificially),  but  usually  in 
efflorescent  crusts.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
1'4S1  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white  ;  taste, 
cool,  feebly  saline,  and  bitter.  Compos.  : 
soda,  19'3  ;  sulphuric  acid,  24*8  ;  water,  55-9  = 
100.  Occurs  abundantly  at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia, 
in  the  water  of  the  hot  springs,  at  the  salt 
mines  of  Ischl  and  Hallstadt,  Austria,  and  as 
efflorescences  at  several  places  in  the  United 
States. 

•  m'ir'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  FT.,  from  Lat.  mirabilis 
=  wonderful,  from  miror  =  to  wonder,  to  ad- 
mire ;  ItaL  mirabile.}  Wonderful,  admirable. 

"  Not  Neoptolemus  BO  tnirablt." 

Shaken..  :  TroHut  *  Crettida,  IT.  I. 

Hir'-ach,  ».    [Corrupt.  Arab.] 

Astron.  :  A  flxed  star,  ft  Andromed». 

mlr'  a-cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mirocuZwm  = 
something  wonderful,  from  miror  =  to  wonder 
at;  mint*  =  wonderful  ;  O-  Sp.  mirado;  ItaL 


1.  A  wonder,  a  wonderful  thing  ;  anything 
which  excites  wonder,  surprise,  or  astonish- 
ment ;  a  marvel. 

"  I  have  beheld  the  Enheslan's  mtratto— 
IU  column*  itruw  th«  wildemeia." 

Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  \v  158. 

*  2.  A  miracle-play  ;  a  dramatic  performance 
based  on  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  or  of 
the  saints. 

3.  An  act  or  effect  sensibly  deviating  jom 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  or  sup- 
posed to  be  wrought  by  the  direct  interposi- 
tion, aid,  or  permission  of  a  supernatural 
being  ;  a  supernatural  event  or  act. 

"  A  miracle  I  take  to  be  a  feasible  operation,  which, 
being  above  the  comvireliensluu  of  the  spectator,  ami 
In  his  opinion  contrary  to  the  established  course  of 
nature,  it  taken  by  men  to  be  divine."—  iocto  :  A  Dit- 
courts  of  Aiiraclet, 

If  The  Controversy  regarding  miracles: 
Mental  Phil.,  Theol.,  Church  Hist.,  &c.  :  This 
was  commenced  by  David  Hume,  who,  in  1750, 
published,  as  the  tenth  section  of  his  In- 
quiry Concerning  Hnman  Understanding,  an 
essay  headed,  "  Of  Miracles,"  and  asserted 
that:- 

"  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
as  a  Arm  and  unalterable  experience  hat  established 
these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle  from  the  very 
nature  of  tbe  fact  is  w  entire  at  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Again.  "  That 
no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless 
the  testimony  be  of  sucb  a  kind  that  its  falsehood 
would  1*  more  miraculous  than  the  tact  which  it 
endeavours  to  establish,  and,  even  in  that  case,  there 
Is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments,  and  the 
superior  only  gives  u*  an  assurance  suitable  to  that 
degree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  tbe 
Interior."  (Warkt  (ed,  1809),  pp.  120-126,) 

Many  replies  were  given  on  the  Christian 
aide  to  Hume's  argument,  one  of  the  most 
nored  being  A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  by 
George  Campbell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  His  contention 
(Works  (ed,  1840),  i.  29-39),  in  which  he  was 
supported  long  afterwards  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  was,  that  there  was  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  Hume's  use  of  the  word  experience. 
Whately  showed  that  the  word  may  have 
three  meanings  :  personal  experience,  which 
would  not  be  important  for  Hume's  purpose  ; 
universal  experience,  regarding  which  it  would 
be  a  petitio  principii  to  assert  that  it  was 
against  the  occurrence  at  any  period  of  the 
world's  history  of  miracles  ;  or  something 
intermediate  between  the  two,  viz.,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  generality,  which  is  not  enough 
fc>  establish  Hume's  proposition.  (Whately: 
Logic  (Appendix  I.  viii.),  Experience.)  Some 
now  hold  the  view  that  a  miracle  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  operation 
of  a  higher  law  overriding  that  of  a  lower,  as 
what  may  be  termed  the  law  of  life  suspends 
the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric  juices  on  the 
stomach  itseU'  during  life,  leaving  them  free  to 
act  at  death. 

*  miracle  -monger,  s.  An  impostor  who 
pretends  to  work  miracles. 

"These  miracle-tnongtrt  have  alarmed  tbe  world 
round  about  them  to  a  discernment  of  their  tricks."— 
South:  Sermon*,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  11. 

miracle-play,  s.    [MIRACLE,  s.,  2.J 

*  miracle-proot   a.     Not   to   be   per- 
guaded  even  by  miracles. 


He  fa  mirorfc-wrart/,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  per- 
•nation  ;  and  not  like  to  be  convinced  till  it  is  too'late." 
—  South  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

•mlr'-a-cle,  *myr-a-cle,  v.t.  [MIRACLE,*.] 
To  make  into  a  miracle  ;  to  render  miraculous. 

"  I'm  not  their  father,  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me." 

,  :  CymbeUnt,  rr.  t. 


*  ml-rac  -U-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  miracle ;  -iat.} 
To  represent  as  a  miracle ;  to  attribute  any 
event  to  supernatural  intervention. 

ml-racf-a-lous,  a.  [Fr.  miraculevae;  Sp.  & 
Port,  mirocutoso  ;  Ital.  mirocoloso.} 

1,  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  ;  exhibiting, 
involving,  or  performed  by  a  power  more  th  in 
natural ;   effected  by  the  direct  intervention 
or  agency  cf  God. 

"  Again,  there  U  nothing  in  tbe  world,  but  what  is 
Indeed  doubly  miruculoutS'—  &r«w :  Cotmo.  Bocru, 
bk.  iv..  oh.  v. 

2.  Wonderful,    marvellous,    extraordinary, 
exceedingly  surprising,  almost  incredible :  as, 
a  miraculous  feat,  a  miraculous  escape. 

miraculous  gifts,  s.  pi.    [GIFT.] 
mJ-rac'-u-lOUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  miraculous; 

-ly.} 

L  By  means  of  a  miracle  ;  by  power  above 
that  of  nature. 

"Some  cheats  have  pretended  to  care  disease*  mt- 
raculoutly."— Portou* :  Workt,  vol.  II.,  lect.  14. 
2.  In  a  miraculous  manner  or  degree ;  won- 
derfully, extraordinarily. 

"  Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun.* 

i  Cowper :  Retirement,  It. 

ml  r£c'-n  loiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  miraculous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miracu- 
lous ;  the  state  of  being  effected  by  miracle. 

"  The  miractilnttmfM  of  such  appearance*  will  be  no 
longer  used  as  an  argument  against  their  possibility." 
—  Wett :  On  the  Keturrectum^t  18.. 

mir-a-dor',  *.  [Sp.,  from  wiirar  =  to  look.] 
A  balcony ;  a  belvedere  or  gallery  command- 
ing an  extensive  view. 

"  Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Oain'd  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirador." 

lirydtti :  1  CoH-juett  9/  ttranada,  L  L 

mi-rage'  (ge  as  zh), «.  [Fr.,  from  mirer  =  to 
look  at,  from  Low  Lat.  miro  =  to  behold, 
from  Lat.  miror  =  to  wonder  at.)  An  optical 
illusion  by  which  images  of  distant  objects 
are  seeu  as  if  inverted,  below  the  ground  or 
raised  in  the  atmosphere.  The  phenomenon 
is  best  observed  in  the  Egyptian  or  other 
deserts,  though  occasionally  seen  elsewhere, 
and  the  inverted  images  so  much  resemble 
those  made  in  water  as  to  create  the  illusion 
that  a  lake  is  really  near.  The  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  in  Egypt,  were  much 
tantalised  by  the  mirage ;  and  Monge,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  was  the  first  to 
explain  the  illusion.  The  layers  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  soil  are  rarefied  and 
expanded  more  than  those  immediately  above 
them ;  a  ray  of  light  from  an  elevated  object 
has  to  traverse  strata  of  air  less  and  lees  re- 
fracting, and  the  angle  of  incidence  con- 
tinually increases  iu  amount  till  refraction 
gives  place  to  iuternal  reflection.  According 
to  the  varying  density  of  the  several  strata  of 
air  the  mirage  varies  its  character.  In  1822, 
Captain  Scoresby,  sailing  in  the  Polar  regions, 
saw  the  mirage  of  a  ship  inverted  in  the  air. 
He  recognised  it  as  his  father's  vessel,  tbe 
Fame,  and  found  afterwards  that  she  was  at 
the  time  thirty  miles  off.  The  mirage  is 
sometimes  reflected  sideways.  By  this  means 
the  French  coast  has  at  times  been  made  to 
appear  in  comparative  proximity  to  our  own. 
The  mirage  was  known  in  ancient  Jewish 
times ;  it  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  "  And 
the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool  and 
the  thirsty  land  (Heb.  ^  (skarabh)  =  the 
mirage)  springs  of  water."  The  FataMorgana, 
what  sailors  call  the  "loomings,"  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  the  Enchanted  Island,  Cape  Fly- 
away, &c.,  are  all  produced  by  the  mirage. 

mir  bane,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  [Nmto- 
BBNZOL.] 

mir-bel'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  C.  F.  Brisseau 
Mirbel,  a  botanical  physiologist,  director  of 
the  Jardiu  de  Roi,  at  Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  snb-tribe 
Mirbeliea  (q.v.). 

mir-bel-i-e'-W,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mirbeli(a) 
(q.v.). ;  Lat.  fein.  pL  adj.  suff.  -tee.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyricse. 

mire  (I).  *myre,  •.  [Icel.  mtfrr,  mjr're=abog, 
a  swamp ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  myra  =  a  bog ;  Dan. 
rnyrt  myre  ;  O.  Dut.  moer  =  mud,  mire  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mios,  M.  H.  Ger.  mies  =  moss,  swamp.] 
Wet,  clayey  soil ;  mud,  dirt. 

"  Thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire,  and  they  an  turned 
away  back." — Jeremiah  xrxviii.  XL 


mire-crow,  s.  The  sea-crow,  laughing. 
gull,  or  peewit-gull,  Lams  ridibundus. 

mire  -  drum,  *  mire  -  drombylle, 
*  myre  drommylle,  *  myre  dromble, 

*.    The  bittern,  fmm  its  note,  and  habit  of 
frequenting  miry  places. 

mire  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Ulna,  *.) 

A.  Traiuitive: 

1.  To  plunge,  set,  or  stick  fast  in  mire  :  aat 
A  horse  or  cart  is  mired  when  it  has  sunk  so 
deep  in  the  mud  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

*  2.  To  stain  or  soil  with  any  foul  matter. 
(Li*.  &  -Fig.) 

"  Her  palfrey's  Banks  were  mired  and  bathed  U  aw*  a;,* 
Matthew  Arnold  :  Trittram  t  lieulf,  lii. 

*  B,  Inlraiia.  :  To  sink  in  mud  ;  to  sink  so 
deep  as  to  be  unable  to  move. 

"  J'aili  t  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face. 

Skokesp.  •  Timon  of  Athent.  IT.  ft. 

"mire  (2),  s.  [A.S.  mire;  Da.  myre;  IceL 
maur  ;  Ger.  mien  =  an  ant.  J  An  aut  ;  * 
pismire  (q.v.). 

*mire  (2),  *myre,  v.i.  [Lat.  miror.]  Tb 
wonder. 

"  He  myred  wbat  course  may  be  warelye  taken." 
Stanyhurit  :  Ftryil;  Jlneidiv.Wl 


*mi-rff'-i-9ent,o,     [Lat.  mirus  —  wonderful, 

and/acieji.-,  pr.  jmr.  of  facio  =  to  do,  to  make.) 

Wonder-working  ;  causing  wonder  ;  wonderful. 

"Enchantment  Agri)>i>a  defines  to  be  nothing  but 

the  conveyance  of  a  certain  mtrijkxnt  power  into  th* 

thing  enchanted."—  ff.    Man:    Myttery  of  Sni<;uttyv 

bk.  17.  ch.  xviii..  I  L 

mir  i  ness,  5.  [Eng.  miry;  -ness.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  miry;  dirtiness, 
muddiness. 

ml-ri'-<rnld-lte,  *.  [Named  after  the  eld 
Miriqiiuli  Forest,  Saxon  Erzgebirge;  suff.  -itt 
(Min.);  Ger.  mirir/widif.] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occun-ing 
In  very  minute  crystals,  and  sometimes  mas* 
sive.  Colour  of  crystals,  blackish  -brown  ;  of 
massive  varieties,  yellowish  to  reddish-brown  ; 
streak,  ochre-yellow  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  brittle; 
hardness,  4*0.  Contains  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
lead,  and  water.  Pound  at  Schneeberg,  Sax- 
ony, associated  with  various  other  minerals. 

mirk,  murk,   'merke,  '  mirko,  a.  &  * 

[A.S.  mure,  mirce,  myrce;  Icel.  myrkr;  Dan* 
&  Sw.  mork  =  murky  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Dark,  murky,  gloomy. 

^  Pit-mirk:  A  corruption  of  pitch-mirk^ 
as  dark  as  pitch. 

"It's  pU-mirk;  but  there's  no  an  111  turn  on  tk» 
road."—  Scott  :  Guy  Mannering,  xi 

B.  As  svbst.  :  Darkness,  gloom. 


[Corrupted  Arabic.] 
Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  a  Persei. 

*mi-rif-io,  •mi-rif'-lo-al,  «.    rjut  mi. 

rificus,  from"  mints  =•  wonderful,  and  facio  = 
to  do.]  Performing  or  working  wonders; 
wonderful. 

"More  numerous,  wonder,  work  ing,  and 
Rabdait,  bk.  lii..  eh.  iv. 


"  A  werreour  that  were  wys,  desceyt  sal»  ener 
Well  more  on  the  nyght,  thnn  opou  the  day, 
lnt»4r£*witbouten  sight  withe  enmys  niakeairrqr.' 
Robert  tie  Brwtne,  p.  171 

*  mirk'-  J-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mirfcy;  -ness.) 
Darkness,  gloominess,  gloom, 

4mirk'-s6me,  *  mirke-some,  a.    [Eng. 

mirk;     -some.}     Dark,    gloomy,     dnrksome, 
murky. 

"  Tlirough  mirltname  alre  hir  ready  way  «he  makem.* 
Spenser:  F.  <?..  I.  v.  28. 

•mirk'  -some  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  mirksone; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mirk- 
some  ;  gloominess,  gloom,  darkness. 

"Clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  mirktotneneat 
therein.'1  —  Jtountague  :  Appeal*  to  Cvetar.  oh.  viii. 

mirk'-y;  *merk-le,  a.  [Eng.  mirk;  -y.\ 
Dark,  gloomy,  murky. 

"Upturned 
His  nostril  wide  Into  the  tnerkie  air.* 

Milton:  P.  £.,«.  280; 

mir'-U-goe«,  s.  pt.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dizd- 
ness,  megrims  in  the  head. 

"My  bead's  sae   dlzBy  wl'  th*  mtrOeoet.*—  Scott  i 

Old  Mortality,  ch.  zzviii. 

*mir-olr,  s.   [MIRROR,] 


r,   *mir-oir,   *mir-our, 
rour,  *myr-our,  *myr-oure,  *myr- 
ror,  *myr-rour,  «.     [O.  Fr.  minor  (Fr. 


tato,  fSt,  fb.re    amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cnr,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mirror— misapprehend 
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miroir)  from  a  Lat,  *  moratorium,  from  Low 
Lat.  miro  =  to  behold ;  Lat.  miror  =  to  wonder 
at;  ItaL  miratore,  miradore.] 
J.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  looking-glass,  a  speculum;  sny 
flass   or   polished    substance    which    forms 
images  by  the  reflation  of  the  rays  of  li^ht, 
Amongst  the  ancients,  mirrors  were  made  of 
various  metals,  as  bronze,  steel,  silver,  &C. 
Jlirrors  of  polished  metal  are  now  called 
t.    rula.     [SPECOI.OM.]    The  date  of  the  in- 
i  ration   of  glass   mirrors   Is   not   certainly 
known.    From  the  account  of  Pliny,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  been  formerly  made  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  bidoa.     The 
method  of  coatinjj  with  tinfoil  was  known 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Murano, 
where  it  was  first  practised.      Mirrors   are 
either   plane,    concave,    or    convex.     Plane 
mirrors  represent  ol'jrcts   of   their   natural 
size;  concave   mirrors,  or  those   having  a 
hollow   surface,  collect  the  rays,  reflecting 
tliem  to  a  focus  In  front  of  the  mirror,  and 
consequently  enlarge  the  image  of  the  object ; 
convex  mirrors  disperse  the  rays,  and  there- 
fore diminish  the  size  of  the  image  of  the 
object. 

4  tig. :  That  on  which  we  ought  to  fix  our 
eyes  ;  that  which  presents  a  true  image  or  re- 
presentation ;  a  pattern,  an  example,  an  ex- 
uplar,  a  model. 

••  Mirror  at  faith,  rever'd  and  moum'd  I" 

Pope  :  Bomer;  Odl/uef  ir.  tW. 

j.  Arch. :  A  small  oval  ornament  cut  into 
deep  mouldings,  and  separated  by  wreaths  of 
flowers. 

mirror-script, «.  Writing  reversed, 
as  if  seen  in  a  mirror;  characteristic  of  one 
furm  of  aphasia. 

•  mirror  stone,  «.  A  stone  which  re- 
flects as  a  mirror ;  a  Kind  of  transparent  stone. 

mirror -writer,  «.   ;0ne  who  writes 
mirror-script. 
mir'-rdr,  v.t.    [MIRKOR, «.] 

•1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
mirror  or  mirrors. 

2.  Fig. :  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

mirth,  "mcrtho,  "mirtho,  -mnrthc,   . 

IA.S.  myrgdh,  myrdb,  mirhdk,  mirigdh, 
allied  to  merg  =  merry.  From  a  Celtic  source  ; 
cf.  Gael,  mireadh  =  play,  mirth,  miread  = 
mirth  ;  Ir.  mireog ;  Gael,  mireag  =  a  frolic.) 

[M£RRY.] 

1.  Merriment,  jollity,  gaiety,  hilarity,  social 
merriment. 

"  Oo  to  now,  I  will  prove  UK*  »lth  tairllt,  therefuro 
enjoy  pleasure." — Ecclei.  ii.  1. 

*  2.  A  subject  of  merriment. 

"  I'll  use  you  for  my  inirth' 

Shaki'ip.  :  Julitu  Ceuar.  Iv.   . 

•  mirthe  less,  a.    [MIRTHLESS.] 

mirth  ful,  a.    [Eng.  mirth;  -fulfill 

L  Full  of  mirth ;  merry,  gay,  jovial,  fcs- 
tive. 

"When  round  the  nurth/ut  board  the  harp  Is  borne." 
West :  Olympic  Odet  o/  Pirulur,  cde  1. 

2.  Exciting  or  causing  mirth  or  merriment. 

••Thereat... 

Tell  mirthful  tales  In  COUTM  that  nil  tbe  room 
With  laughter." 

Beaum.  t  net.  :  Matfl  Tragedy.  L  1. 

mirth'-ful-rjf,  adv.  [Eng.  mirthful  i  -Jy.]  In 
a  mirthful  manner ;  merrily,  jovially,  jollily ; 
in  mirth  or  joke. 

mirth' -ful  ness,  t.  [Eng.  mirthful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mirthful ;  mirth, 
merriment,  festivity. 

*  mirth-less,  o.    [Eng.  mirth;  -less.]   Devoid 
"'mirth  or  merriment ;  joyless,  cheerless. 


"  Whilst  hll  gamesome  cut-UU'tl  cur 
With  hie  mirlhlffi  master  plays." 


mirth'  less  ness,  ».  [Eng.  mirthless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mirthless  ;  cheer- 
lessness,  joylessuess. 

ir'-y,  •  mier  ie,  *  myr-le,  a.  [Eng.  mire 
(1),  s.  ;  -y.\ 

1.  Full  of  mud  or  mire  ;  muddy  ;  deep  in 
mud. 

2.  Consisting  of  mire  or  mud. 

"  They  are  •tain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry. 
With  mir,  illme  left  on  them  by  a  flood." 

Shaketp.;  Titut  Andrvnicue.  lit.  1. 

3.  Covered  with  mire  or  mud  ;  muddy. 


mir'  za,  s.  [Pers.,  from  mirzadah,  from  mir 
(tmir)'=  prince,  and2odefc:=  son.]  The  common 
title  of  honour  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the 
surname  of  an  individual ;  when  it  is  appended 
to  the  name  it  is  equivalent  to  prince. 

mis-,  pref.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  to 
English  words,  and  having  the  force  of  wrong, 
defect,  negation,  failure,  &<x  It  has  two 
origins : — 

1.  English  and  Scandinavian  =  A.8.  mis- ; 
Put.,  Dan.  &  Icel.  mil- ;  Sw.  miss-;  Ger.  miss-  ; 
Goth,  missa-  :  as  in  mi«deed,  mistake. 

2.  French,  from  Latin ;  the  proper  old  spell- 
ing was  mes-,  as  in  O.  Fr.  mwchief  =  mischief, 
from  Lat.  minus  =  less. 

*  mla,  v.l.    [Miss,  v.t 

*  mis,  adv.  &  s.    [Miss,  adv.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Amiss,  wrong,  111 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wrong. 

"  0  rakel  bond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mCl." 

Cftoucer.  C.  T.,  W.Me. 

mi3-&o-cep-ta'-tlon,  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Lng.  acceptation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  taking  or 
understanding  in  a  wrong  sense. 

*  mis-So-CtSp'-tion.  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
acceptim  (q.v.).}    The  same  as  MJSACCEPTA- 
TIOB  (q.v.). 

"The  apoetle  .  .  .  contemning  all  Impotent  tnf*. 
deception*  calls  them  what  he  finds  tlieiu.  a  forward 
generation."—  Sp.  Salt:  Sermon  preaclu  to  the  Lardi, 
1'eb.  18.  l$Si. 

*  mis-ac-compt,  v.t.    [Tref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
Kixompt  (q.v.).J  To  miscalculate,  to  miscount, 
to  misreckon. 

"He  thought  he  misaocompted  had  his  day." 

Chaucer:  Troilue  el  CreHlda,  bk.  T. 

* ,  iis-a-9hieve'-ment,  *  mis-at  9hicvc'- 
:nant,  s.  [  Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  achievement 
U'v-)-J  Wrong  doing. 

"  Hope  to  swim  la  credit  by  sucb  mitatcMewmenU." 
—Fuller:  Wonkiet,  i.  so. 

*  mis'-act',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  act 
(q.v.).]    To  act  badly. 

"  The  player  that  mtMctiau  inferior  part. "—jtdamt! 
Worla,  i.  391. 

*  mis-ad  just',  v.t.      [Pref.  mit-,  and  Eng. 
adjust  (q.v.).]    To  adjust,  arrange,  or  dispose 
badly  or  wrongly  ;  to  put  out  of  adjustment. 

« mis-ad  meas  -ure  mont  (s  as  zh),  s. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  admeasurement  (q.v.).] 
Wrong  measurement. 

"Through  mere  mitadmeaiurement  of  Its  propin- 
quity."—i'.  A.  foe:  SpMnx. 

mis-ad-vcn'-ture,  *  mess-a-ven-turo, 
*  mls-a~vcn  turo,  *  mia-a-ven-toui-c, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  metaventure ;  Fr.  misaventure,  from 
O.  Fr.  ma-  =  Lat.  minus,  and  overture  =  ad- 
venture.] Mischance  ;  ill  luck ;  bad  fortune ; 
an  unlucky  chance  or  accident. 

"  What  misadventure  Is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  s  rest  T ' 

Shalteip. :  Romeo  it  Juliet,  v.  3. 

TI  Homicide  by  misadventure  :  Also  called 
excusable  homicide,  is  when  a  person,  while 
doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of 
injury,  unfortunately  kill*  another.  [HOMI- 
CIDE.] 

*  mis  ad  ven'-tured,  a.    [Eng.   mitadven- 
tur(e);  -ed.]    Unfortunate, 

"  A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parent's  strife." 

Skrtesp.  .•  llomeo  t  Juliet.    (Prol.) 

*  mis-ad-V«Sn'-tu-roii«,  a.   [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  adventurous  (q.v.).]     Unfortunate,  uu- 
lucky. 

"  The  tiding*  of  our  mitailventuroui  synod." 

Taylor :  Jidtein  the  Fair,  Iv.  1. 

*  mis-ad-ver'-ten9e,  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  advertence  (q.v.).j    Inadvertence,  care- 
lessness ;  heedlessness. 

"Once  by  mttadvertence  Merlin  aat 
lu  his  own  chair."  Tennyton  :  I/oly  Orail. 

*mls-ad-vi9e',  s.  [Pref.  mts-,  and  Eng. 
advice  (q.v.).J  111  advice  ;  bad  advice  or 
counsel. 

*  mfa-ad-vise', "  mis-a-vise',  v.t.     [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  advise  (q.v.).]       To  advise 
wrongly ;  to  give  bad  advice  to. 

"  If  it  be  whan  they  hem  miianUe.' 

Chawer:  C.  T.,  MU. 

*  mis  ad-vised',  <i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  «ei- 

tn'sei/(q.v.).j    Ill-advised,  ill-directed. 


*  mls-ad-vis'-Sd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  misudvatd; 
-ly.]    inconsiderately  ;  not  advisedly. 

"He  indiscretely,  mitadfitedly  shewe  forth  the  aame." 
—Vital;  Luke  tx. 

*  mis  af  feet',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  af- 
fect (q.'v.).]     To  dislike. 

"  That  peace  which  you  hare  hitherto  so  perrersely 
niiaffected,"—3tdton  :  liemotut.  Defence. 

*  mls-af-fSct'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  mf>-,  and  Eng. 
a/ected  (q.v.).]    Ill-allected,  ill-disposed. 

"  Though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  Is  so  mim/ectetL"—  Bur- 
ton: Aitatomy  qf  Melancholy,  p.  18L 

*  mls-af-feo'-tion,  ».    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng 
a/iction.  (q.v.).]    A  wrong  affection,  liking,  01 
disposition. 

"Earthly  and  grosse  with  miiaffrctioni.  It  ushers  the 
flesh  of  flUifull  coura«6."—  tttt.  Hall  :  character  of  J/a<i. 

*  mis-af-firm',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
affirm  (q.v.Ji]     To  affirm,  assert,  or  declare 
wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"  The  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  her* 
mt*tl/irm'd."-XIUon  :  ltUio*oiaaUet.  (Iref.) 

*  mls-al-le-ga'-tlom,  ».      [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  allegation  (q.v.).  j    A  false,  erroneous,  or 
incorrect  allegation  or  statement. 

"  I  bad  objected  to  them.  mieaUegatton*.  misinter- 
pretations, iiiisiiilerences."—  lip.  Una:  Ant.  to  the 
rindicut  ion  of  smect  ymnuut.  (Pref.) 

*inj.s-al-lege',*inis-al-ledge'ft;.t.    [Fret 

mis-,  and  Eng.  allege  (q.v.).J  To  allege,  state, 
or  cite  erroneously. 

"ThoM  two  miaalledffed  *utho«."—  Bp.  Salt:  B*+ 
our  ^  Married  Clergy,  {  10. 

mis-i>l  li  anfe,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
alliance  (q.v.).]  An  improper  alliance  or  asso- 
ciation ;  specif.,  an  improper  alliance  by  mar- 
riage. (In  the  latter  sense  generally  written 
In  the  French  form  mesaliiance.) 

"The  effect  of  which  mitalliance  was  to  discover 
and  expose  the  iiaketliies*  of  the  Gotliic."—  Hv.,4:  On 
Chivalry  A  Komance,  let.  8. 

t  mis-flkl-lied',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  al* 
lied  (q!v.).J  Improperly  or  wrongly  allied  or 
connected. 

"  Ttiey  are  a  misallied  and  dispanged  brunch  of  th« 
house  of  Nimrud."  —  Burke:  Letter  to  a  liable  Lord. 

*  mis  al  lot  -ment,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
allotment  (<i.v.).J    A  wrong  allotment. 

*  mis-al'-ter.  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng,  alter 
(q.v.).]    To  alter  or  change  for  the  worse. 

"These  are  all  which  have  so  mitaltered  the  litur- 
gy."—^. tiitU  :  Ant.  to  Vindic.  of  SmectymnuMt,  f  2. 

mis'  an-thrope,  s.     [Gr.  p.i<rdvQp*>irot  (mis* 

anth'ropos)  —  hating  mankind  :  juLt<r««a  (mised)  = 
to  hate  ;  j*to-o«  (mi«os)  =  hate,  and  avOpwiroy 
(anthropos)  =  a  man.]  A  hater  of  mankind. 

"  Alas,  poor  dean  t  hia  only  scope 
Wa»  to  be  held  a  misanthrope." 

On  the  lleath  of  Dr.  Swift, 

mis-an-throp'  ic,  mis  an  throp'-ic  al, 

a.  [Eng.  misanthrop(e)  ;  -ic.  -ical.]  Hating 
mankind  ;  having  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

"What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic!"— 
Obterver.  No.  15a 

mis  an'-tbro  pist,  s.  [Eng.  misanthrope)  t 
•ist.}  A  misanthrope. 

"  He  Bpealcs  in  the  character  of  A  misanthropist,"-*. 
Obterver.  No.  150. 

*  mis-an'-thro-pize,  v.t.     [Eng.  misan- 
thropfe);  -ize.]    To  render  misanthropic. 

mXs-an'-tliro-p^.,  s.  [Or.  fj.i(ra.v6f><ai-ia.  (mis- 
anthrdpiu),  from  ftitrai'ffpwTros  (misanthropos).] 
Hatred  of  or  dislike  to  mankind. 

"  Mitanthropy  issues  more  frum  the  morbid  coil* 
sciousness  of  self  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion 
formed  of  others.  "—Lewet  :  Xitt.  of  PhUotophy,  L  87. 

mis-ap-pU-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  application  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  applica- 
tion ;  application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

"  We  should  .  .  .  perish,  not  for  want,  but  for  mi*. 
rii>iiticatian  of  the  uieaus  of  Jife."—  South  ;  Sermon*, 
vol.  xi.,  Mr.  8. 

mis  ap-ply7,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  apply 
(q.v.")7]  To  apply  wrongly;  to  apply  to  A 
wrong  purpose. 

mis-ap  pre'-ci  ate  (ci  as  shi).  v.t.  [Pref. 
mis-',  and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.v.).]  To  appre- 
ciate imperfectly;  not  to  appreciate  rightly 
or  fully. 

',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 


apprehend  (q.v.).]    To  understand  wrongly; 
to  misunderstand  ;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

"  He  protested  that  he  had  been  mitapprchended."— 
Macauiay  :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 


^ ;  po^t,  Jo^l ;  oat.  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lug. 
-ciau,    tian  —  shan.    -tion.  -sion  --  sliun ;  -(ion,  -§ ion  =  zliun.    -^tious,  -tions,    Bioua  -  shus.    -l>le.  -die,  ic.  —  bei,  del. 
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misapprehension— miscellanarian 


.  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 

Eng. 'apprehension  (q.v.).]  A  mistaking,  a 
mistake ;  wrong  apprehension  of  a  person's 
meaning;  misconception,  misunderstanding. 

**  Patient  alnnen  may  want  peace  through  mutakea 
and  miKipprehtntKmt  of  God.  '—StUhngjleet :  Wi.rkt, 
vol.  iii.,  aer.  3. 

*  mis  &p  pre-hen'-sive-ljr,  adv.      [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  apprehensively  (q.v.).]  By  mis- 
apprehension or  mistake. 

mis  ap  pro  prl  ate,  v.t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and 
Eng"  appropriate  (q.v.).  ]  To  appropriate 
wrongly  or  wrongfully ;  to  turn  or  put  to  a 
wrong  purpose. 

mis  ap  pro-prf-a'-tion,  f.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Bng.  appropriation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  misap- 
propriating or  turning  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

mis  ar  range,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
arrange  (q.v.).]  To  disarrange  ;  to  put  out  of 
order  or  arrangement. 

mlfl  ar  range  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  arrangement  (q.v.Y]  A  wrong  or  disorderly 
arrangement ;  want  of  order. 

*  mis  ar  ray,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  array 
(q.v.).]     Disorder,  confusion. 

"  Then  uproar  wild  and  tnltarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day." 

Scott;  Ladf  of  the  Loiter.  VJ. 

*  mis-a  scribe'  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ascribe  (q.v.).]     To  ascribe  falsely  or  wrongly. 

*  mis  as  say,  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,   and   Eng. 

IfCq.v.).]     ~    ' 


fully. 


To  try  wrongly  or  unsucccsa- 

"  Hut  tliou  any  aheep-cure  mitastaini  /" 

Browne :  WiMe  *  Old  Hennork. 

*  mis-as-Slgn'  (ff  silent),  *.(.    [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  assi0n(q.v.).]    To  assign  wrongly  or  er- 
roneously. 

*  mls-at-tind',  v.t.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
attend  (q.v.).]    To  disregard,  to  neglect. 

"They  shall  recover  the  mitatttnded  word*  of  Ctirtut 
to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  «eu»e."— Milton  ;  &octrme 
Of  Dtvortm,  bk,  it,  ch.  ixii. 

*  mis-a-vfin'-ture,  s.    [MISADVENTURE.] 

*mi»-a-ver'tp.i.  [Pref.  mis-t  and  Eng.  aver 
(q.v.).J  To  assert  wrongly. 

"  Job  hath  •mitavfrrnl." 

Hylvetter:  Job  7  riumpkant,  IT.  *U. 

»•  mis  a  vi^e ,  v.t.    [MISADVISE.] 

*  mis-bear',  *  mls-bere,  r.f.    [Pref.  mi*., 
and  Eng.  hear,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  bear  or  behave 
wrongly  or  improperly ;  to  Misbehave. 

"  Te  have  tnitbom  TOO.  and  tretpaned  onto  me."— 
Chaucer :  Tale  of  Mdibeui. 

mis  be  c6me'.  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
become  (q.v.).]  Not  to  become ;  not  to  suit ; 
to  suit  or  become  ill. 

"  Provided  only  that  It  were  rach  drudgery  M  did 
not  mubecame  an  noneat  man. " — Maca  u  lay :  B  at.  Eng. , 
ch.  xir. 

mis  bo -c Am  ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
becoming  (q.v.).]  Not  becoming  ;  unbecom- 
ing, improper,  indecorous. 

"  Btlr  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  mitbecoming  plight" 

Milton  :  Comut,  371 

mls-be-c6m'-ihg-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  misbecon- 
ing .'-'.'/•  1  In  a  misbecoming  manner ;  not  be* 
oomingly. 

"  Tbote  darker  humour*  that 
Stick  miibtcominiM  on  others." 

Two  Noble  Kinrmen,  1.  S. 

*mls-be-cim'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mi&t- 
coming  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
misbecoming ;  unbecominguess. 

"TiiMC  mere  moral  failings,  whoee  mifitnem  or  mu- 
6ecomiH0neMmakeaalltheguUt.'*— Boyle  :Workt,vi.  34. 

*  mis  bede,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  misbe&lan.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  wrong  by  word  or  deed ;  to 
injim.',  to  insult. 

"  Or  who  hath  you  mitboden  or  offended  T 
Do  tell  we  if  that  it  may  be  amended." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  «1L 

B.  Intrant.:  To  act  wrongly  or  insultingly 

•'Whan  Lowys  herd  that  aawe,  that  Robert  wa«  BO  dede, 
Ageyu  right  ft  lawe,  tille  Henry  he  mitbede." 

li'ibert  of  Brunne,  p.  104. 

•mis  be-fall,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
befall  (q.v.).]  To  turn  out  badly  or  unfortu- 
nately. 

"  For  ellee  but  a  man  do  BO 
Him  male  full  uft«  mitbefaU." 

Cower:  C.A.,l 

mis  be-fit'-tlng,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
befitting  (q.v.).]  Ill  belitting  ;  unbecoming, 
misbecoming. 


*  mis  be  get ,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Bug.  beget 
(q.v.).]    To  beget  wrongly. 

mis  be  got  ten,  *  mis  be  got ,  a.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  begot,  begotten  (q.v.).]  Begot- 
ten wrongly  or  unlawfully  ;  of  a  bad  origin. 

"  Which.  Indeed, 
I*  Talour  mubfyot."  fiAo*«p. :  Timon,  Hi.  5. 

mis  be  have',  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Er.g. 
behave  (q.v.).] 

A*  Intrans. :  To  behave  ill  or  Improperly. 
B.  Trans.  :  To  behave  or  conduct  ill.    (Fol- 
lowed by  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"  If  aide  one  doo  offende  or  muVftou«  Mnuelfe,  be  f i 
to  be  corrected  and  punished."— Hooker  ;  Supplie  of  the 
Iritk  Ckroniclet  (an.  14GO). 

mis  be-haved',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
behaved  (q.v.).]  Behaving  ill  or  improperly  ; 
ill-conducted,  ill-bred  ;  guilty  of  misbeha- 
viour, 

"  Like  a  mubehaved  and  lullrn  wench. 
Thou  poul'nt  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  lore." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  Iii.  & 

mis-be  ha'-viour  (i  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  behaviour  (q.v.).]  Bad  behaviour  ; 

ill-conduct,  misconduct. 

"  The  caiue  of  thU  misbehaviour  and  unworthy  de- 
portment wa»  their  not  uuderataudiiig  the  deaigna  of 
mercy.  "— Sout A .'  Vermont,  vol.  ix.,  »er.  4. 

mis  be  hold  -en,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
6«AoWen(q.v.).J  Offensive,  unkind!.  (Prov.) 

mis  bo  lief '.  *  mis  be  leefo,  *  mis  be 

lieve,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  belief  (q.v.).] 
False  or  erroneous  belief;  unbelief;  false  re* 
ligion. 

mis  be  lieve',  v.i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  be- 
lieve (q.v.).]   To  believe  falsely  or  erroneously. 
"  [She]  ch j  tie  at  him  that  made  her  mitbtUcfc." 

Spenter:  *.  V-.  IV.  xll.  M. 

"  mls-be-lieved',  *  mys-  by  lyved,  a. 
LEng.  misbelief;  -ed.]  Holding  a  false  or  er- 
roneous belief  or  faith ;  unbelieving. 

"And  wythout  peryl  aykerore,  then  to  byleue  there 
Amoug  mytbytyucde  men." 

Kobert  of  Glow*#er,  p.  239. 

mJ»-b6  liev'-er,  *.  [Eng.  misbelieve") ;  -fr.} 
One  who  believes  wrongly  ;  one  who  holds  a 
false  religion. 

"  Men  have  been  K> 
—Sp.  Taylor  :  Bermant,  voL  1L.  MT. 

mls-bfi  liev'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
believing  (Q.V.).]  Believing  wrongly  or  falsely ; 
holding  a  false  faith ;  unbelieving. 

"  Meuiali  to  their  miibtlieving  foec" 

Scott:  Don  AodcHct.  xxiii. 

*  mis  be  seem',  v.t.    [Pref.  mi*,  and  Eng. 
beseem  (q.v.).]    To  misbecome ;  to  suit  ill ;  not 
to  befit  or  beseem. 

"Too  much  miAfftming  a  prnerooi  nature."— ^o- 
Mffk;  Bit*.  World,  bk,  iii..  ch.  hi.,  |  4. 

*  ml»-b6-»eem'-lng,  o.      [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  beseeming  (q.v.).]    Misbecoming^  unbe- 
coming, unlit,  improper. 

"Neither  in  diacouralng  tho*  do  we  lay  any  mitbe- 

Hetninff  imputation  upon  God."  —  Barrow:  Sernwnt, 
vol.  ii.,  aer.  IS. 

*  mis-be-stow'f  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
bestow  (q.v.).]       To    bestow  improperly  or 
wrongly ;  to  misapply. 

"To  take  the  mfefc^oim*/  wealth  which  they  were 
cheated  of  from  thoco  our  prelate*."— Milton :  Animad, 
upon  the  Jt*monttr+nt»'  U^ftnct, 

*  mis -birth,  s.    [Pn-f.  mis-,  and  Eng.  birth 
(q.v.X]    An  abortion. 

"Aacandalou»mi«61rf/tof  nature."—  Carlyl-t:  Letter* 
A  8p*ecke»  o/CromteeU,  iii.  8S2. 

*  mis-bod-en,  pa.  par.    [MISBEDE.] 

*  mis  born  r  *  mis-bore,  a.      [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  born  (q.v.).]    Born  to  evil. 

**  A  poore  childe,  and  in  the  name 

Of  tliil ke.  wbiche  is  so  mitb-ire. 

We  toke/'  Gaver:  0.  A.,  1L 

*  mis-borne',  a.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  borne 
(q.v.).]     Misbehaved. 

mis  c&l' -en-late,  v.t.  ft  1  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  calculate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  calculate  wrongly ;  to  reckon 
wrong ;  to  make  a  wrong  calculation  or  guess 
regarding. 

"  After  all  the  can  I  have  taken,  there  may  be.  In 
•ueh  a  multitude  of  puaagea,  several  ininquoted  .  .  . 
Mid  miscalculated"— Arbuthnot ;  On  Coint, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  calculate  or  reckon  wrongly. 

mis-cal-ca-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  calculation  (q.v.).]  An  erroneous  cal- 
culation, reckoning,  or  guessing. 


mis-call',  v.t.     [Pref.   mis-,    and   Eng.  caR 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name;  to  name 
wrongly  or  improperly. 

"That  great  *ea  mitcalfed  the  Pacific."— Danetnt 
Voyage  Sound  the  World,  ch.  xvliL 

*  *  2.  To  give  a  bad  name  or  character  to ;  to 
defame. 

3.  To  abuse. 

"  Whom  she  with  leulngs  lewdly  did  mitcaU  ' 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  viil.  M. 

*  mis-cape',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  scajvt 
for  escape  (q.v.).]    To  escape  through  inad- 
vertence. 

"Thought**  mitcaped  me  In   my  lyfe."— f-'ithtr' 
Sermon*,  i.  35». 

mis  c£r'  riage,  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Kng. 
carriage  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  unfortunate  issue  or  result  of 
undertaking ;  failure,  non-success. 

"The  delays  and  mitcarriagei  which  had  been  ill 
but  fatal."— Macaulay :  Bin.  Kng..  ch.  xii. 

2.  Ill-success,  bed  fortune,  misfortune. 

3.  Ill-conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behaviour; 
misbehaviour. 

"  Reflecting  on  our  past  mltcarriaget,  and  Inquirlni 
Into  their  catuee.*'— Portent :  Sermont,  voL  iL  MT.  i. 

IL  Med. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  time;  spec.,  the  expulsion  of  the  fee  MIS 
from  the  uterus  within  six  months  after  con- 
ception. [ABORTION.] 


*  mis-c&r  -riage-a  ble, 

riage;  -able.]     Liable  to  in 


a.     (Eng. 
miscarry. 


"  Why  ahonld  we  be  mure  mitcarriageable  by « 
poMibllitlei  or  hopes  than other*"— By.  Sail :  At,. 
Antwer. 

mfo-c&r'-ry,  *  mis-car-i-en,  • 

car-ye,  v.i.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ou 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  carried  to  the  wrong  place ;  to  fall 
to  reach  its  destination. 

"A  letter  which  hath  accidentally  mitcarrted"— 
Bhakmp.  :  Lo*et  Labour'*  Lott,  i  v.  S. 

2.  To  be  driven  or  forced  to  the  wrongj'laoe. 

"  My  ahtp*  hare  all  mucarried."-S\>iXetp. ;  Mw 
chant  of  Venice,  ill.  S. 

*  3.  To  fail ;  not  to  succeed ;  to  be  unsuo 
cessful.  (Said  of  persons.) 

"  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  In  the  French  1* 
U  they  mucurry,  we  mitcarry  too." 

XhaXetp. :  King  John.  T.  4 

4.  To  foil  of  the  Intended  effect  or  result : 
not  to  succeed ;  to  prove  unsuccessful.  (Said 
of  things.) 

11  For  what  mitcarrtet 

Shall  he  the  generals  fault,  though  be  perform 
To  th'  utmoot."  Sbaketp. :  Coriolanut.  L  1 

II.  Med. :  To  bring  fortn  before  the  time; 
to  expel  the  foetus  within  sixmonthsaftercos- 
ception. 

*  mis-east',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cast 

1.  To  turn  or  cast  wrongly.    (Gower :  C.  A.t 

2.  To  cast  up  or  calculate  wrongly ;  to  mis* 
reckon* 

"The  number  U  »oinewhat  miteast  by  Polybiu*."- 
Katxiyk :  liiit.  World,  bk.  v..  ch.  ii.,  |  & 

*  mis-cast',  s.    [MISCAST,  f.]    An  erroneous 
reckoning  or  calculation. 

*  mls-c&s  n-al-ty,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
casualty  (q.v.).]     An  incident  which  turns 
out  unluckily  or  unfortunately. 

"  Miscarriages  of  children.  mi»ctuualti*tt  unquiet 
neue."—Bp.  Sail :  Character  of  Man, 

*  mis  cath  6  lie,  *  mis-cath-o  like,  a. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  catholic  (q.v. ).~]  Hetero- 
dox. (Bp.  Hall:  Honour  qf  Mamed  Cleryy, 
bk.  iii.,  §3.) 

mis-cce,  s.    [Missi.] 

*  mis   9e-gen-a-tion,  mis-9e-gen-I'- 
tion,  s.    [Lat.  misceo  =  to  mix,  aud  genus  ^ 
a  race.]   A  mingling  or  amalgamation  of  races. 

"  A  type  produced  by  a  fualoii  of  different  meet  pro- 
duced after  a  period  of  mitccgenition  and  cJinmcterio 
(?  climatic)  Influence*."— Cooper:  Monumental  Uitt.oJ 
Egypt,  p.  IL 

*  mis  90!  la  nar"!  an,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  mi*. 
cellan(y);  -arian.] 

A.  Asadj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  miscellanies; 
miscellaneouH. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  writer  of  miscellanies. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
<urv  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unit*,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


miscellano  —misconceived 
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*  mls'^SHane,  «.     [A  corrupt  of  mestlin  or 
miscellin.]    A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  of 
grain ;  mestlin. 

"  It  IB  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miicellane 
In  corn  ;  as  If  you  sow  a  few  Vienna  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  tie  better."— /(aeon ;  Nat.  Hitt. 

mis  9el-la'-ne-a,  s.  pL  [Lat,  neut.  pi.  of 
miscellaneus  =  miscellaneous  (q.v.).]  A  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  matters  of  any  kind ; 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  literary  com* 
positions ;  miscellanies. 

mis  90!  la'-ne  -fie,  ».  pi     [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat. 

miscellaneus  =  mixed,  miscellaneous.  ] 

Bot. :  A  temporary  order  established  by 
Linnaeus  for  those  genera  which  he  could  not 
properly  classify. 

mis  9Cl-la   no  ous,  a.     [Lat.  miscellaneus, 
from  miscellus  =  mixed,  from  misceo  =•  to  mix.] 
1.  Mixed,  mingled ;  consisting  of  several 
ds ;  diversified. 

The  miscellaneous   matter  I  propose  to  give  In 
e  sheets."— Observer,  No.  l. 

Producing  things  of  various  kinds. 

An  elegant  and  miscellaneous  irr\ttT."—Brovme : 
'    \r  Srrours,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viiL 

9el-la  ne  ous  ly,  wir.  [Eng.  mis- 
cellaneous; -ly.]  In  a  miscellaneous  manner; 
promiscuously ;  with  variety. 

mis  9el-la'ne  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mis- 
ceUaneous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  miscellaneous ;  variety,  diversity. 

.  *  missel' -Ian- Jst,  s.  [Eng.  miscellan(y) ; 
-ist.}  A  writer  of  miscellanies  ;  a  miscellan- 
arian. 

missel' -lan-y^  s.  &  o.    [Fr.  miscellanee,  mis- 
cellanees,  from  Lat.  miscellanea,  neut.  pi.  of 
miscellaneus  =  miscellaneous  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mixture  or  mass  composed  of  various 
things. 

2.  Specif. :  A  book  or  magazine  containing 
a  number  of  compositions  on  miscellaneous 
subjec-.ts ;  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
treatises,  essays,  Ac. 

*'  Sprat.  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more. 
Like  twinkling  star*  the  miscfllaniet  o'er. 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  110. 

*  B.  At  adj. :    Miscellaneous,  various,  di- 
verse. 

*  miscellany  madame,  s.     A  female 
dealer  in  miscellaneous  articles,  as  of  female 
attire,  ornaments,  &c. 

"As  a  miscellany-madame.  I  would  Invent  Dew 
tyres."— Ben  Jonson :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

*  mis  cen  -sure  (s  as  sh),  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  censure  (q.v.).]    To  misjudge. 

"If  we  miscensure  your  actions." — Daniel:  ffist. 
Sng.,  p.  101. 

*  mis  9on  -tro  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  mis., 
and  Eng.  centre  (q.v.).}    To  centre  or  concen- 
trate on  a  wrong  object ;   to  direct  or  fix 
wrongly. 

"They  had  misplaced,  miscentred  their  hopes.*1 — 
Donne .-  Devotion,  p.  131. 

*  mis  chal  -lenge,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
challenge  (q.v.).]    A  false  challenge. 

"  The  meede  of  thy  mitchattenge  and  abet." 

Spenser. •  P.  Q.,  IV.  111.  U. 

tmls-ghance',  *  mes -chance,  *  mis 

Chaunce,  s.  [O.  *T.  meschance.]  That  which 
chaiic.es  ill ;  ill-luck,  misfortune,  mishap, 
misadventure,  disaster. 

"Make  yourself  ready  In  your  cabin  for  the  mix- 
chance  of  the  hour."— Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  1. 

mis  9han9e ,  *  mis-chaunce,  v.L  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  chance  (q.v.).]  To  happen  or 
turn  out  wrongly  or  unfortunately. 

"  Still  It  hath  mixshauneed." 

Spenser:  Mother  Subbtrdt  Tale. 

*mls-chan9e'-falta.  [Eng.  mischance ; -ful.] 
Unlucky. 

*  mis  chancy,  a.     [Eng.  mischance);  -y.] 
Unlucky. 

.  ""  5Ter  r  rtiould  be  so  misch<incy."—R«ide:  Clott- 


*  mis  char'-ac  ter  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  characterize  (q.v.).]  To  characterize 
wrongly  or  erroneously  ;  to  give  or  attribute 
a  false  or  erroneous  character  to. 

mi»  charge,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
Sharge  (q.v.).]  To  charge  wrongly  ;  to  make 


a  mistake  in  charging :  a*,  To  mischarge  an 
account. 

mis  9hnrgo ,  s.  [MISCHAROE,  v,]  A  mistake 
in  charging ;  a  wrong  or  erroneous  charge  : 
as,  To  make  a  mischurge  in  an  account. 

*  mis-ohefe,  s.    [MISCHIEF.] 

*  mis  -jhev'-a  We,  a.    [MISCHIEF.] 

1.  Unfortunate. 

2.  Mischievous,  hurtful. 

mis  9hief,  *  mes  chief,  *  mls-chefc, 
•  mis  chevc,  *  mis  chiefe,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
mescftief,  from  mes  (Lat.  minus),  and  chef(L&t. 
caput)  =  a  head ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Port,  menoscato,  from 
•menos  =  Lat.  minus,  and  oato  =  Lat.  caput,} 

lt  Harm,  hurt,  injury,  damage,  whether 
intentional  or  unintentional. 

"And  both  these  kings'  heart*  ihall  be  to  do  rr.it- 
chi^f."—Dan.  xl.  27. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  mishap. 

"  I  will  heap  -mischiefs  upon  them  ;  I  will  spend  mine 
arrowi  upon  them."— Deut.  xixli.  28. 

3.  That  which  causes  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or 
evil. 

4.  A  source  of  trouble,  vexation,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  a  vexatious  or  annoying  affair  or  matter. 

5.  The  doing  of  harm ;  the  causing  of  annoy- 
ance or  slight  injury ;  wrong  doing :  as,  He  is 
always  in  mischief. 

*  6.  A  worker  of  mischief ;  a  mischief-maker. 
H    To  play  the  mischief:   To  cause   great 

damage,  hurt,  or  injury. 

"  These  move  slowly  through  the  camp,  their  centri- 
fugal force  playing  the  mischief,  blowing  everything 
to  pieces,  knocking  down  tents,  carrying  them  off  100 
yard*,  and  generally  causing  a  good  deal  of  bad  lan- 
guage.*1— Morning  Pott,  Feb.  6, 1885. 

mischief-maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
mischief;  specif.,  one  who  stirs  up  ill-will,  ill- 
feeling,  or  quarrels. 

"  Her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive  by  mis- 
chief-makers of  no  common  dexterity."— Macaulay  : 
Hitt,  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

mischief-making,  a.  Making  mischief ; 
specif.,  stirring  up  ill-will,  ill-feelings,  or 
quarrels. 

*  mis  9hiet;    mes  ch  eve,  "  mis-chieve, 
v.t.    [MISCHIEF,  s.]    To  cause  mischief  to;  to 
hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  annoy. 

"  Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  miwhtef  me,  than  those  that  do." 
Shaketp. :  Timon  qf  Athens,  iv.  8, 

*  mfe'-ohlef-fol,  a.      [Eng.  mischief;    -ful.} 
Mischievous. 

"For  •mitchieffiti  matters  there  wasn't  a  more  In- 
genious lad  in  the  KhooV'—foote  :  The  Jfabob,  11L 

mis'  9hiev- oils,  mis  cheev  ous,  '  mis- 
chev-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mischief;  -ous.  For- 
merly pronounced  mis-cMerf -ous,  a  pronuncia- 
tion which,  as  well  as  mis-chiev'-i-ous,  still 
lingers  among  the  uneducated.] 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful ;  causing  harm,  hurt, 
or  injury  ;  noxious,  pernicious. 

"  The  deplored  and  miichitvoit*  effect." 

Cowptr  :  Talk,  iv.  «!«. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  do  harm,  hurt,  or 
injury. 

"  But  he  was  ...  so  mitchievout  an  enemy,  that  he 
wat frequently  courted."— Macaulay : Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Inclined  to  mischief;  fond  of  mischief: 
as,  He  is  a  very  mischievous  boy. 

mis'-9h£ev-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mischievous; 
-ness.} 

1.  In  a  mischievous  manner ;  so  as  to  cause 
mischief,  hurt,  or  injury  ;  hurtfully. 

"Too  often  and  mitchitvfnuly  mistaken  for  It."— 
South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  111.,  ser.  i. 

2.  With  Intent  to  do  mischief,  hurt,  or  In- 
jury :  as,  He  did  it  mischievously. 

mis -9hiev-ous  ness,    *  mis  chev  ous 
nesse,  s.    (Eng.  mischievous ;  -ness. } 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mischievous ; 
hurtfulness,  harmfulness. 

"  The  mitvhievQunittt,  .  .  .  the  Impudence,  the  false- 
hood, and  the  confirmed  obstinacy  found  in  an  aged, 
long-praotUed  sinner."— Soul h:  Sermon*. 

2.  Disposition  to  do  mischief,  harm,  or  injury. 
misch-na,  s.    [MISHNA.] 

mis  Choose ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
choose  (q.v.).] 

t  A*  Trans. :  To  choose  wrongly ;  to  make 
a  wrong  choice  in. 

"  We  mitchoote  the  d»l«."— Starn  :  lftiiabeth(&a.  1696). 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  wrong  choice. 


*  mis- Chris  ten  (t  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  arf*-, 
and  Eng.  christen  (q.v.).]   To  christen  wrongly 
or  imperfectly. 

*  mls-9i(-b)]a -i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  miscibilitS,  from 
misdble  =  miscible  (q.v.),]  The  quality  or  stato 
of  being  miscible  ;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

*  mift'-gl-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  misceo  =  to 
mix;  Sp.  miscible;  Ital.  miseibile.}     CapabU 
of  being  mixed  or  united  by  mixture. 

41  mls-^l-ta'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
citation  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  citation ; 

misquotation. 

"What a  mhtfttafionlstliisl"—  Bp.  Ball:  Contem- 
plation*, bk.  Iv. 

*mis  9ite',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  citt 
(q.v.).]  To  cite  or  quote  falsely  or  erro- 
neously ;  to  misquote. 

"If  Satan  have  mitcited  the  Psalms."—  ffp.   B<M: 
Bonour  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  1.,  ser.  1. 

*  mis-Claim',  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  claim 
(q.v.).]    A  false  or  mistaken  claim. 

*  mis  cog  ni  rant  (or  g  silent),  o.     [Pret 

mis-,  and  Eng.  cognizant  (q.v.),]    Not  cogni- 
zant ;  ignorant  of ;  unacquainted  with. 


*  mis  cog  nize',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
cognize  (q.v.).]     To  misunderstand. 

"The good ueyerlntervert, nor miteognize Vh*  favour 
and  benefit  which  they  have  received."—/".  Boll'tnd  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  893. 

*  mls-col-lect'    v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and   Eng. 
collect  (q.v.).]    To  collect  wrongly. 

*  mis-col  lec'-tion,  *.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
collection  (q.v.).]      A  wrong,   faulty,  or  im- 
perfect collection  or  gathering. 

"I  find  both  a  mitcollection  and  a  wrong  charge."— 
Bp.  Sail ;  Apol.  against  Brottrnittf. 

*  mis-COl-lO-ca'-tion,  s.     [Pref.   mis-,  and 
Eng.  collocation  (q.v.).]    Wrong  collocation. 

*  mis-col  our,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
colour,  v,  (q.v.).]    To  give  a  wrong  colour  or 
meaning  to. 

*  mis  -com'-  fort,  *  my»- com -forte,  «. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  comfort  (q.v.).]     Dis- 
comfort, disheartening. 

"To  heavy  for  myxcomforte  of  my  chere.* 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  L 

*  mis-corn' -fort,  v.t.    [Pref.  mix-,  and  Eng. 
comfort  (q.v.).]     To  cause  discomfort  to. 

*  mis-com-mit',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
commit  (q.v.).]     To  do  amiss. 

*  mis  com -plain',  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-  and  Eng. 
complain  (q.v.).]    To  complain  wrongly. 

"  Voyd  of  knowledge  yet,  yet  muwmptain' 

Sylvester  :  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  1M. 

*  mis-com-pre -hend',  v.t.     [Pref.  mi*-. 
and  Eng.  comprehend  (q.v.).]     To  understand 
wrongly  or  erroneously ;  to  misunderstand. 

*  mis-c6m-pute',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
compute  (q.v.).]  To  compute  wrongly ;  to  mis- 
calculate. 

4  mis-com-pute,  «.  [MISCOMPUTE,  #.}  A 
miscalculation,  a  misreckoning,  a  miscoru- 
putation. 

"Buddeus  de  Aim*  correcting  their  miscomputo  of 
Valla."— Arown«  ;  Vulgar  £rrtntrs,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvill. 

*  mfs-cdn-ceit;  tU.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
conceit,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  misconceive. 

"If  you  would  not  mttconceit  that  I  studiously  in- 
tended your  defamation."— Jfatfu  :  Lenten  Stuff. 

*  mis' -con -90! t.    *  mis    con-ccipt,   *. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  conceit,  s.  (q.v.).]    Mis- 
conception. 

"That  general  mitcoiweit  of  the  Jews,  shout  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah."— South :  Sermtmt,  vol.  rtL, 
ser.l  ' 

mis-co"n-9eive',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  anii 
Eng.  conceive  (q.v.).] 

A*  Trans. :  To  misjudge ;  to  have  a  false 
notion  or  conception  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  entertain  false  or 
erroneous  notions  or  ideas ;  to  misjudge,  to 
misapprehend. 

"  He  which  that  mitconceiveth  oft  mlsdemeth." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10.JS4 

*  mis  con  Reived',  *  mis  con-ceyved,  a. 
[MISCONCEIVE.]    Mistaken,  erring;    having  a 
wrong  or  erroneous  conception. 

"  No,  misconceived  t  Joan  of  Arc  bath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy." 

Shaiutp.  :  1  Htnrv  VI..  v.  4, 


boll,  bo*y ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  90!!.  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  $enophon,  eafist.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  -  zhun.      oious,    tious,  -sions  -  shus.      ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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misconceiver— misdemeanor 


r,  ».  [Eng.  miseonce(t<«); 
-«r.]  One  who  misconceives,  misjudges,  or 
mistakes. 

**  What  a  mlsconerivtr  'tis  1 " 
u  *  Ftefc :  AueiowiM  JttHtmon,  1L 1. 


mis  con-cep  t*on,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
conception  (q.v.).]  A.  false  or  erroneous  con- 
ception, idea,  or  notion  ;  misapprehension, 
misunderstanding. 

"It  cannot  be,  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other 
tliAii  an  heap  of  misconception  and  error."  —  Gkinvitt  : 
1'anitjt  of  Dogmatifing.  ch.  vlli. 

*  mis  con  clu  -slon,  s.  [Pret  mis-,  and 
Eng.  conclusion  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous 
conclusion  or  inference. 

"Aw:iy.  then,  with  all  th«  false  positions  and  mi* 
conclmiont,"—  Bp.  Boll  :  Fathioru  of  the  World. 

mis  con  duct,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
conduct,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Wrong    or   improper    conduct;   misbe- 
haviour. 

"  Let  wtodom  be  hy  nut  mtteondwH  learned.  - 

Thornton  ;  Cattle  qf  lnd<A*mac.  1L  7a 

2.  Mismanagement. 

mis  con  duct',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
oendwct(q.v.).] 

1.  To  conduct  or  manage  wrongly  or  badly  ; 
to  mismanage. 

2.  To  misbehave  fused  refiexively)  :  as,  He 
misconducted  himselL 

•mis  coir/  -ft  dent.  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Bug.  confident  (q.v.).]  Wrongly  confident  ; 
confident  without  reason  or  grounds. 

"  My  ere*  are  to  lyncean,  a*  to  *ee  you  eo  proudly 
ttp.  Hall:  Antwer  to  the  Vindication 


*mls-c6n  jec'-ture,  a,  [Pref.  mf*-,  and 
Eng.  conjecture,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  or  erro- 
neous conjecture  or  guess. 

"  I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempt!, 
er  candidly  correct  our  mitconjectvre*.  "  —  Brow: 
Vulgar  Errourt, 

*  mis  con  Je"c'  tore,  v.L  ft  i.  [Pret  ml»-t 
and  Eng.  conjecture,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  a  wrong  guess  as  to  ; 
to  miscalculate,  to  misconceive. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   guess  wrongly,    to   mis- 
conceive. 

"  Persons  do  mitconjecture  of  the  humonrs  of  men 
in  authority."  —  Bacon  :  On  Church  Contrwerriet. 

*mlscon'~SO  crate.  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  oon*ecra/«(q.v.).J  To  consecrate  wrongly 
or  Improperly. 

"  The  ffust  that  tore  their  mltc<"*tfcrated  flag*  and 
mylt»~—Bp.  Hall:  DeJ 


*mXs  con'  ae-quenoe,  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  consequence  (CL.V.').']     A  false  or  erroneous 
s  or  conclusion. 


"  Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  Inventive 
of  iuch  shapes  and  colours  as  may  make  truth  odious, 
drawing  monstrous  murvmequenoet  out  of  It."— 
Ltighton;  Cvm.  on  Peter  lit  8. 


•  mis-con  -ster,  v.t.  [Pret  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
conster  (q.v.),]  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge, 
to  misapprehend. 

"  lie  mitconttert  all  that  you  have  done." 

.  :  At  You  Like  It,  L  i. 


•mls-coV-stru-a-ble,  o.  fEng.  mtscon- 
stru(e)  ;  -able.  ]  Capable  of  or  liable  to  miscon- 
struction. (North:  Examen,  p.  US.) 

*  mi»  con  struct  ,  v.t,    [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
construct  (q.v.).] 
L  To  construct  wrongly. 
2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misapprehend. 

mis  con  struc  tion,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  construction  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  miscon- 
struing ;  wrong  interpretation  of  words  or 
things;  a  misconception,  a  misunderstanding, 
a  misapprehension. 

**  The  miKonitmction  to  which  this  representation 
was  liable.  "—Patey  :  Sermons,  20. 

mis  con-strue,  mis  con  struo', 
*  missc  con  strcwe,  r.r.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  construe  (q.v.).]  To  construe  or  interpret 
wrongly  ;  to  mistake  the  meaning  of;  to  mis- 
conceive, to  misapprehend. 

*'  From  Its  harmless  glee, 
The  wretch  mixxmttrued  villauy." 

Scott  :  liokfby,  iv.  21, 

mis  c6n  stru-er.j.  [Eng.  mi*xm^rii<e);-er.] 
One  who  misconstrues,  misconceives,  or  in- 
terprets wrongly. 

"  Which  those  muconrtruer.  are  fain  to  understand 
of  the  distinct  nutlnc-ation*  given  to  the  augels."-/ip. 
Mail:  CamtvfOontdtnot,  dec.  a,ch.  i. 


"im«-c6n-tenf,  •mis-oon-tente.o.  [O.Fr. 
iMscontent  ;  FT.  mecontent.]  Discontented, 
displeased,  dissatisfied. 

"  She  WM  not  mltcontcnte  that  he  veined  litel  to 
reparde  Jacob's  well*."—  Vdal  :  John  iv. 

*  mis  con-tfint  -ed,  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
contented  (q.v.).J    Discontented,  dissatisfied, 

"  Thinking  that  he  would  be  mueontented  there- 
with."— trdal  :  John  lit. 

*  mis-con-tent  raent  «.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  contentment  (q.v.XJ    Discontent. 

"  I  baTe  no  speclalte  of  tlve  klnges  majestes  mytcon- 
Untment."—  Gardner;  To  Pag*,  iSifi. 

mis  con-tin  -n-an9e,   «.      [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  continuance  (q.v.  ).] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Cessation,  discontinuance. 
2.  Law:    Continuance    by    an    improper 
process. 

"mis  cop'-y\  0.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  copy 
(q'V-)0  An  incorrect  copy. 

"  It  might  be  a  misprint  car  mttcopy,-—  Atlantic 
Monthly  (1881),  p.  477. 


-p'-Ji,  v.t,     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  copy 
(2)  (q.v.)T]     To  copy  wrongly. 

"  Words  mltcopifd  ."—Atlantic  Monthly  (1881),  p.  47S. 

"mis  cord',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cord 
(q.v.).]  To  disagree  ;  to  be  discordant. 

"  He  was  a  man  right  experte  in  reasons,  and  sweetc 
In  his  wordes  and  toe  werkei  mittorden.'  ~  Chaucer: 
T**.  qf  Loft,  bk.  ii 

"  mis  cor-rect',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
correct,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  correct  wrongly;  to 
mistake  in  correcting  another. 

"mis  coun'-seX  i'./.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
cottfi*ei(q.v.).]  To  advise  111. 

"  Tblmp  mtoeounttll**  must  needs  miswend." 

.s>«u«rr  .  Mothtr  ffubbtrdi  Tat*. 

mis  coiint  ,  v.t.  &  L    [O.  FT.  mesconter.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  count   wrongly   or  incorrectly;  to 
make  a  mistake  in  counting. 

*2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge,  to  mis- 
conceive. 

B.  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  count  or  reckon  wrongly  ;  to  make  a 
false  count  or  calculation. 

"  ID  their  computaclon  they  bad  mistaken  and 
mit&mntfd  In  their  number  an  hundretfa  ycrea,"— 
Batit  Batty  VIII.  (an.  HJ. 

*2.  To  misjudge,  to  mistake. 

"  And  if  so  be,  that  he  mfceoimfaa, 
To  make  in  his  ans  were  a  faile." 

Oowtr:  C.A»L 

mis  cc%nt  ,  jr.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  count,  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  mistake  iu  counting  or  reckoning. 

*  mis  c6V-et-ing,  ».     [Pref,  «£*-,  and  Eng. 
coveting  (q.v.).]     Coveting  or  desiring  wrong- 
fully. 

"  Through  robberle  or  mlKovettng." 

Komaunt  of  A*  Jlow. 

*  mis'  -  ere  -  ance,   *  mis'  -  ere  -  on  -  9^, 
*  mis-cre-aimce,  a.     [O.  FT.  macreance.] 
False  bebelief,  false  religion,  infidelity,  heresy. 
[MISCREANT.] 

"  But  through  this  and  other  their 
They  ttmken  many  a  wrong  chevisaunce 
Heaping  up  waves  of  wenltn  aud  woe." 


. 

:  Shephcardtt  Calender;  May. 

mis'  -ere  -ant,  9.  ha..  [O.Fr.  mescrmnt,  from 
mes-  =  mis-,  and  creant  =  believing  ;  Lat.  credo  ; 
Fr.  -mecreant;  ItaL  miseredente.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Originally,  one  believing  wrongly  ;  an 
infidel,  a  misbeliever. 

"  The  consort  and  the  principal  wvants  of  Bellman 
had  been  honourably  restored  without  ransom:  and 
the  emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscrwanl  was  inter' 
prvted  aa  treason  to  the  Christian  cause."  —  (.Hitixm  : 
/ircline  A  Fail.  ch.  MIL 

2.  A  vile  wretch,  a  scoundrel,  a  detestable 
villain. 

B.  vis  adjective  : 

•  1.  Misbelieving,  infidel. 

"  AI  mitcTfant  painyms.  al  false  Jewes,  al  false 
beretlkes,  and  al  seditious  aclsmatlkea,"—  Wr  T.  Mart  : 

Workrt,  p.  774. 

2.  Abandoned,  vile. 

*•  For  men  like  these  on  earth  ne  shall  not  find 
In  all  the  mitcrtant  race  of  human  kind." 

POJM  ;  ffomer;  Odymtf  xviL  MT. 

*mi»  cri  ate,  'mis-cr6  at-e<l.a.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  created  (q.v.X] 

1.  Created  or  formed  unnaturally,  or  impro- 
perly ;  deformed,  shapeless. 

"  What  art  thou.  execrable  shape  t 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advuice 
Thy  mwcrvofed  front?"  MOton  :  /*.  i.,  ii.  CM. 


2.  Illegitimate. 

"  With  opening  titles  mitenaU,  whose  right 
Buiu  not  In  native  colours  with  the  truth." 

Sfuiketp. ;  Henry  V.,  L  f, 

"mis-cre-a-tion,  5.     [Pref.  mi«-,  and  Eng. 
creation  (q.v.).]     Wrong  making. 

"  I  nips  of  our  own  mi*cr«rffo*."— O.  Kingtit* :  Hfit, 
U.t77. 


_  i'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
creative  (q.v.).]  Creating  or  forming  wrongly 
or  amiss. 

*  mis  ere'  dent,  s.     (Pref.  mis-,  and  Lat. 

credens,  pr.  par.  of  credo  =  to  believe.]      A 
misbeliever,  an  Infidel,  a  miscreant. 

"  Tonr  sermon  to  us  of  a  dungeon  ap]»ointed  f  >f 

offenders  and  mttcrtttent*.*'— /folfniAed ;    Detcriptiim 
"f  Ireland,  ch.  IT. 

•mta-cre'd'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  tni*-,  and  Eng. 
credit,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  disbelieve. 

**Th#  mitrvrdited  twelve  hasten  bft.'k."~(?<rrt»U ; 
French  devolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  fit,  ch.  vii. 

'  mis-cre*- du'  II -t&  *.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
credulity  (q.v. ). ]  Erroneous  or  wrongly 
directed  credulity  or  belief;  misbelief. 

**  We  cannot  but  Justly  tax  the  mueredutitf  of  those 
who  will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  scrip. 
tore."— Bp.  BaU:  Select  ThottytUt,  f  8. 

*  mis-creed',  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  creed 
(q.v.)i]    A  false  creed  or  religion. 

"  Spoil  li  Is  creation  for  a  fierce  tnitcrced.* 

Keatt.    {Annandale.) 

*  mis  dain ,  v.t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  dain  - 

deign.)    To  misdeem,  to  misrepresent. 

mis  date',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  date,  s 
(q.v.).]  To  date  wrongly;  to  affix  a  wrong 
date  to. 

•*  In  hoary  youth  Methuaaleras  may  die ; 
O  bow  miniated  on  their  flattering  tombs  I" 

i   >t«j  :  ffiffht  Th.'iKjhtt.  w.  777. 

mis  date',  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  dole,  •. 
(q.v.).]  A  wrong  date. 

*  mis-daub',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  davb, 

v.  (q.  v.).  j    To  daub  unskilfully ;  to  spoil  by 
daubing. 

"  Jtl*i<tuoed  with  some  untempered  and  lately-laid 
mortar.**— Bp.  Ball:  Letter  to  a  Worth?  Knight. 

mis-deal',  v.t,  &  i.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and    Eng 
deal,  v.  (q.v.).] 
Cards: 

A.  Trans. ;  To  divide  wrongly ;  not  to  divid* 
properly  amongst  the  play  ei  s. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  make  a  misdeal. 

mis  deal',  *.    [MISDEAL,  v.] 

Cards :  A  wrong  or  false  deal ;  a  deal  in 
which  the  cards  are  not  divided  properly 
amongst  the  players. 

mis  dO-9i  -Sion,  *.  [Pret  mi*-,  and  Eng.  deci- 
sion (q.v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  decision. 

mis  deed',  *mls-dede,  *.  [A.S.  misdeed; 
cogiL  with  Dut.  misdaad;  Goth,  missadeds; 
Ger.  mitsethat;  O.H.Ger.  mitsitaat.]  A  wrong 
or  evil  action,  an  evil  deed,  a  wicked  action, 
a  crime. 

"  1  am  clear  from  this  mitdeed  of  Edward's." 

OhaJcetit.  ;  3  ITenry  VL,  ilL  S. 

misdeem',    *  mis  dome,    v.L&i.     [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  deem  (q.v.);  IceL  misdeema.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  judge  wrongly ;  to  misjudga, 

"  [He]  saw  his  friends  misdeem  d  In  crowds  resort. 
To  bask  beneath  the  suiiBhiiie  of  the  Court" 

Lfwit:  Stattut;  Thebatdtt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  misjudge,  to    mistake,  to 

misconceive. 

"  Jfitdecm  not,  then. 
If  toch  affront  I  labour  to  avert 
Prom  thee  alone."        Milton ;  P.  L^  ix.  SOL 

*  mis  demean',    *  mis-dc- mcane,  v.t. 
fPref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  demean,  (q.v.).]    To  mil- 
conduct.    (Used  reflexively.) 

"  From  fmilty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you.  that  best  should  teach  oa» 
Ham  nutdemcarid  younell" 

Shakeip. :  Henry  VllL.  T.  ft. 

mis  dc mean'-ant,  *.  [Eng.  mi&demea*? 
-ant.}  One  who  commits  a  misdemeanor. 

mis  do  mean'  or,    mis  de  mean -our. 
$.    (Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  demeanor  (q.v.).] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Misbehavior,   misconduct ;  an  offence  or 
crime ;  a  misdeed. 

"God  takes  a  particular  notice  of  our  personal  m*»- 
demeanort." — South :  Sermont,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  13. 

2.  Mismanagement,  mistreatment. 

IL  Law :  An  offence  against  the  laws  of  a 


t&te.  Cat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  (all*  father :  we,  wet.  Here,  camel.  Her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    0,o»  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


mis  dop  art— miserably 
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less  heinous  nature  than  a  crime  Smaller 
laults  are  comprised  uuder  the  gentler  name 
of  "misdemeanours"  only,  and  are  so  desig- 
nated in  contradistinction  to  felonies,  the 
former  class  comprehending  all  indictable 
offences  wliich  do  not  fall  within  the  other, 
such  as  assaults,  nuisances,  non-repair  of  a 
highway,  aud  the  like.  (Bladcstone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  1.) 

«  mis-dc  part',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  de- 
fart  (q.v.).]  To  share  or  divide  wrongly  or 
unfairly. 

"Thou  blemest  Crl»t  and  tayst  ful  bitterly 
lie  misdeparteth  ncliessc  temporal. 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,527. 

•mis-dS-rive',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
derive  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  derive  wrongly:  as.  To  misdertve  a 
word. 

2.  To  divert  Into  a  wrong  channel ;  to  mis- 
direct. 

••  MlsderMna  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable 
and  pious  souls  into  a  wrong  cbauueL"— Bishop  Ball : 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  3,  case  7. 

I  mis-de-Bcrilje',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi«-,  and  Bug. 
describe  (q.v.).J  To  describe  wrongly  or 
falsely. 

•mis-de'-sertr,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  de- 
sert, s.  (q.v.).]  Ill-desert. 

"My  haplesse  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  mssatsmt? 

Spenser:  F.  «„  Vt  L  IS. 

•mis  de-vo'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
devotion  (q.v.).J  Mistaken  piety ;  misplaced 
devotion. 

"  We  cry  ont  sacrilege  and  mitdevotton  against  those 
who  in  zeal  have  demollsh'd  the  dens  and  cages  of  her 
unclean  wallowing*."— An  Apology /or  Smettymstuus. 

•  mli-dr-et,  v.t.    [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  diet  improperly  or  irregularly; 
to  supply  with  improper  food. 

"Certainly  this  great  body,  by  misdtettno  and 
willful]  disorder,  contracted  these  spirituall  diseases." 
—Bishop  Ball  i  Bain  of  Vilead. 

•mls-di'-et,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet 
(q.v.).]  Improper  diet  or  food. 

"  And  a  drie  dropsle  through  bis  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  grea'L«r  grew. 

Spenser:  f.  «.,!.!».  S3. 

"mis  dighf  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  dight  (q.v.).]  Badly  dressed,  prepared, 
or  provided. 

"  Despls'd  nature  suit  them  once  aright, 
Their  bodie  to  their  coate.  both  now  mtsdtffnt." 
Bishop  Sail:  Satires,  111.  7. 

mis-dl-re'ctf,  v.t.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
direct  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to ;  to  «end  or 
turn  in  a  wrong  direction. 

2.  To  direct  or  address  to  a  wrong  person  or 

•  place :  as,  To  misdirect  a  letter. 

8.  To  turn  to  a  wrong  use  or  purpose;  to 
misapply. 

"  An  energy  and  Intelligence  which,  even  when  m/*. 

directed,  have  Justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great 
people."— dfacau/ay  :  Mist.  Enff.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  give  wrong  directions  or  instructions 
to :  as,  A  judge  misdirects  a  jury. 

IBis-dl-rgc'-tiou,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
direction  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrong  or  false  direction. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  a  judge  In  directing  a 
Jnry  wrongly  as  to  points  of  law. 

•nds-diS-pS  sl'-tlon,  s.  I  Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  disposition  (q.v.).]  A  bad  disposition, 
direction,  or  inclination. 

"Through  the  mitdiijxmtion  of  the  medicine."— 
Bishop  Ball  i  Deceit  of  A  ppearance. 

•mis  dis  tln'-gnfeb  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Pref. 
mi.*-,  and  Eng.  distinguish  (q.v.).]  To  dist  in- 
giiish  wrongly ;  to  make  false  or  erroneous  dis- 
tinctions. 

there  1s  none,  be- 
not,  it  may  In  >t 


"If  we  imaglnea  difference  where  t 
cause  we  d&tmgvlih  where  wo  should 
be  denied  that  we  mudittitiguish."— 


roHlie,  blc.  ill..  |  S. 

•mis-di-vide',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
di>(rf«  (q.v.),]  To  divide  wrongly  or  im- 
properly. 

t  mis  do',  *  mis-don,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
aud  Hug.  do  (q.v.);  Dut.  misdom;  Ger.  miss- 
Mm,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do  wrongly  or  amiss. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  amiss;  to  commit  B 
Crime  or  offence. 


iS 


"  Not  wilfully  misdoing,  bnt  unaware 
Misled.-  Milton :  />.«..  I,  m 


*  mls-do'-er,    *  mis-doo-er,   *  mya-do- 

ere,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  aud  Eng.  doer  (q.v.).] 
Oue  who  does  wrong ;  one  who  acts  amiss ;  a 
wrongdoer,  au  offender. 

"  Were  they  not  contained  In  duty  with  a  fear  of 
law.  which  iiiflictotl.  sharp  puuiihiaenU  to  miniver*, 
no  man  should  en  j<>y  auy  tiling." — Spenter:  On  Ireland. 

mis  do -Ing,  *  mis  doo-ing,  s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  doing  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  habit  of  doing  wrong  ;  wrong- 
doing. 

2.  A  wrong  done;  a  crime,  an  offence,  a 
misdeed. 

"  To  reforms  hi.  aasdooiaes."—SMnshed :  King  John 
(an.  1311). 

*  mis  doom',  v.t.    [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng.  doom 
(q.v.).J    To  misjudge. 

"  To  doom  bham  right  who  others  (nub)  misdoom.' 
Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  iL  2«7. 

*  mis-doubt  (b  silent),  s.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  doubt,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Dotibt,  hesitation,  irresolution. 

"York,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts. 
And  change  mitctoitbt  to  resolution. 

Hhattip. :  3  Ben, I  >V..  UL  L 

2,  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 

"  He  cairaot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
A*  hij  mitdouott  present  occasion." 

Shabnp.  :  2  Hairy  1 1'.,  Iv.  L 

*  mis-dolibt'  (t  silent),  v.t.  *  t.    fPref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  doubt,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mistrust,  to  doubt ;  to  sus- 
pect of  deceit  or  danger. 

••Much  I  mltdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy. 

Huron .-  Bride  of  Abydot.  i.  6. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  suspicious  or  mistrust- 
ful. 

"Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th' event." 

ftryden  :  Wife  of  Buth't  Tale,  118. 

« mis-doubt'-fiil  (b  silent),  o.  [Eng.  mis- 
doubt; -Jvl.]  Mistrustful,  suspicious,  mis- 
giving. 

"  She  gan  to  cast  so  her  mitdm&tfvl  mind." 

Sfaaer:  f.  «.,  V.  VLB. 

•mis  draw',  ».«.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  drum 
(q.v.).]  To  draw  or  drag  the  wrong  way. 

"A  yoke  of  mitdrawynget  In  divers  partes."— 
Cfciuor:  BoetMui.  bk.  111. 

*  mis  dread', ».    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dnad, 

B.  (q.v.).J    Dread  of  evil ;  mistrust. 

"  The  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  Ijy  mitdrtad, 
Have  after-Dourishuient  aud  life  by  care." 

Shakesp. :  I'endlt,  t  >. 

•mise,  «.    [Norm.  FT.,  Fr.  mis-  pa.  par.  of 

metlre  =  to  place,  from  Lat.  mitto  =  to  send. ] 

1.  In  Law :  The  issue  in  real  actions,  espe- 
efcvlly  ta  a  writ  of  right. 

"  A  eonrt  which  may  try  the  mite  joined  Trpon  a  writ 
at  right."— IT.  Kel**  :  Lei  Mautrltmm.  p.  M.  (I7M.) 

2.  A  tax  or  tallage. 

3.  Cost,  expense,  ontlay. 

4.  A  mease  or  messuage. 

6.  In  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the  people 
to  a  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales ;  also,  a 
tribute  paid  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester 
at  the  change  of  the  owner  of  the  earldom. 

6.  A  treaty,  an  agreement :  as,  the  Mise  of 
Lewes,  1284. 

mise  -money,  s. 

Law:  Money  paid  by  way  of  contract  or 
composition  to  purchase  any  liberty,  &c. 

*  mis-case',  "mis -esc,  "myeise.s.    [pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  ease,  s.  (q.v.).]    Uneasiness, 
discomfort,  pain. 

"  So  that  he  moste  for  mytete  awel  at  the  ende." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  Si. 

*  mls-ea9'-&  a,    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  easy 
(q.v.).] |  *Uneasy,  uncomfortable. 

"Tiinlsjtli  male.  I  llgge  for  pure  miteatte  sorowe." 
Chaucer  1  Tea.  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

g,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  eat- 
Wrongful  eating. 

M  The  miKatiny  of  a  certain  fruit." 

Sylvetter :  Tlie  Imposture,  49t. 

on,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
edition  (q.v.)-3  jL  spurious  or  incorrect 
edition. 

"  Following  A  ttttsedttion  of  the  vulgat,  which  per- 
verts the  sense."—  Bp.  Ball :  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec. 
lii..  cruse  10. 

*  miuS-ed'-n-cate,  v.t    (Tref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
educate  (q.v.).]    To  educate  wrongly  or  im- 
perfectly. 

mis  cm  plfSy1,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
employ,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  use  or  employ  wrongly  ; 


to  turn  to  wrong  purposes ;  to  misapply,  to 

misuse. 

"  Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  wast* 
Power  muemploy'd."       Cowper :  Tirociiuitm,  60. 

mis-em  ploy'-ment,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  employment  (q.v.).]  Wrong  employment, 
use,  or  application  ;  misuse  ;  application  U>  a 
wrong  or  useless  purpose. 

"An  improvident  expence.  and  misempltyment  ol 
their  time  aud  faculties.'1— Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

mi'-BO-mte,  s.  [Named  from  Miseno,  where 
iirst  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftit.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  with  an  acid  and  bitter 
taste,  occurring  in  white  silky  fibres.  Soluble 
in  water.  Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  66-93  ; 
potash,  36-57;  alumina,  0-38;  water,  612  = 
100.  Found  in  the  Orotta  di  Miseno.  uear 
Naples. 

*  niia-Sii-roll',  v.t.    [Pref.   mis-,  and    Eng. 
enroU  (q.v.).]    To  enroll  wrongly. 

"  I  should  Uiee  misenrotl 
Irt  booke  of  life."      Oa*in:  Muses  Sacritee.  f.  M. 

mis  cn'-ter,  v.t.  [Tref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  enter 
fq.v.).]  To  enter  wrongly,  incorrectly,  01 
erroneously :  as,  To  mismter  an  item  in  an 
account. 

*  mJs-en-treat' ,  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
entreat  (q.v.).]    To  treat  wrongly  or  wrong- 
fully. 

inls-«'n'-try\  s.  (Tref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ««tr» 
(q.v.).]  An  erroneous  or  incorrect  eirtry  or 
charge. 

*  mis-e-pls'-oo-pist,  s.    [Or.  pio-cu  (miseS) 
=  to    hate,    and    tiricrxoiros    (episkopos)  =  a 
bishop.]    A  hater  of  bishops  or  episcopacy. 

"These  misepiscopists  eavied  and  denyed  that 
honour."— Qauden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  640. 

jni'-ser,  * niy»-er, s.  [Lat.  miser = wretched: 
cf.  Sp.  &  Ital.  misero  =  wretched,  avaricious.) 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

*  1.  A  wretched  man,  a  miserable  person. 

"  Because  thou  sayest.  that  I  am  rich  aud  enriched 
and  lack  notuiug,  aud  knowest  not  that  tbou  art  m 
miser  and  miserable  and  poor  aud  blind  and  naked.  — 
Revelation  lii.  17.  (Rheiius.) 

*  2.  A  wretch,  a  mean  fellow. 

3.  A  person  extremely  covetous ;  a  sordid, 
niggardly  persou ;  a  niggard  ;  a  mean,  penu- 
rious person. 

"The  miser  will  forego  the  comfort*,  the  couve- 
niencies,  and  almost  the  necessaries,  of  existence."— 
Borne :  Works,  vol.  v.,  dis.  1. 

IL  Weil-sinking,  itc. :  A  large  anger  for 
excavating  earth  in  wet  situations,  as  m  sink- 
ing holes  for  pier  foundations.  It  is  of  cylin- 
drical form,  has  a  protruding  lip,  to  enable  it 
to  scrape  up  the  soil  as  it  is  rotated,  and  ia 
lifted  to  the  .surface  to  disciiarge  its  load. 

mi'-ser,  v.t  [MISER,  s.]  To  collect  in  the  In- 
terior of  a  miser  or  boring-tool. 

mis'-er-a-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miter- 
abilis  =  pitiable,  from  miseror  =  to  pity ;  Port. 
miserawl;  Ital.  maerabile;  Sp.  miserable.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Very  wretched  or  unhappy;   suffering 
misery ;  abject. 

"  On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  ....  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable."  Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  900. 

2.  Filled  with  misery;  causing  wretchedness 
or  extreme  discomfort :  as,  a  miserable  night. 

*  3.  Niggardly,  miserly. 

"The  liberal-hearted  man  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
prodigal,  miserable,  and.  by  the  judgment  of  tbe  miser, 
able,  lavish."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v..  oh.  lx.v. 

4.  Very  poor  or  mean ;  pitiable,  wretched, 
worthless. 

"A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meaL"         Cowper .-  Task,  L  MO. 

5.  Poor,  mean,  despicable,  petty. 

"It  was  misernble  economy  Indeed  to  gmdge  a  re- 
ward of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who  baa  made  the 
State  richer  by  millions."— Macaulay:  SiA  Kny..  ch. 
xxiil. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  wretch. 

"Tis.  a  cruel  journey  to  send  a  few  miserable."— 
Sterne :  Sentimental  Journey  ;  Jjontreutt. 

*  mls'-e'r-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  miserable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miserable ; 
misery. 

"  Mtserabtasm 
Bath  brought  in  distress" 

Stelton:  Whf  Com*  7«  Hat  to  CMtrtt  I 

mls'-er-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  miaero&(Ze) ;  -Zy.) 
1.  In   a  miserable   manner ;    wretchedly, 
pitiably. 


;  poiit.  Jowl ;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -inc. 
•dan,  -tlan  =  shao.   -tioii,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -jlon  =  zbiux.   -cious,  - tious,  -siou»  —  ahns.   -ble.  -die,  «o.  =  0ei,  09!. 
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mifleration— mis  gracious 


1  Calamitously. 


3.  Wretchedly,  meanly,  poorly. 
*  4.  Covetously ;  like  a  miser. 

*  mlf -er-a'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  mi&ratio,  from 
mueratui,  pa.  par.  of  miseror  =  to  pity.] 
Commiseration,  pity. 

"  God  of  his  mitf  ration 
Bend  bett«r  reformaclon." 
Nation:  Why  Com*  T»  Kat  To  Court*  $ 

mIs-S-rect',v.t  [Pref.mw-.andEug.CTWt.v. 
(q.v.>]  To  erect  wrongly  or  for  a  wrong  pur- 
pose. 

"  QMIM  thoae  mittTKtad  altars  to  be  beaten  down  to 
the  ground-"— Bp.  Sail ;  Sard  Ttxtt;  A  mo*  Hi.  U. 

ml»  er  er'-g,  *.  [Lat  =  pity,  hare  pity  ; 
iniper.  sing,  of  miwrwr  =  to  have  pity.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  psalm  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  taken  from  the  61st  Psalm 
in  the  Vulgate,  beginning  Miserere  meit  Unts 
(Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God).   It  was  frequently 
given  as  a  test  by  the  ordinary  to  malefactors 
sentenced  to  death  who  had  benefit  of  clergy 
allowed  them.    [NECK  VERSE.] 

2.  A  lamentation, 

"  What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Hittr«r* 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies  !** 

LonafeUow :  Arttnal  at  Upringfitld. 

3.  A    piece   of    music    composed   to   the 
Jfi*mv,  or  61st  Psalm. 

4.  A   small   bracketed   projection   In    the 
under-side  of  the  seat  of  a  stall  in  churches, 
dMigoed  to  afford  some  degree  of  rest  to  the 


{from  Stnry  Vll.'t  Chapel,  in  WettmintUr  Atony.) 

person,  making  a  compromise  between  Bitting 
and  standing.  They  were  frequently  elabor- 
ately decorated  with  wood-carving,  occasion- 
ally of  a  grotesque  character. 

•  mif,  dr-I-corde,  *.  [Pr. ,  from  Lat  mi*ert- 
cordia  =  pity,  mercy.) 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Mercy,  pity,  commiseration. 
"  The  vertue  of  misertcorde."          dower:  C.  A.,  Ill, 

2.  Old  Arm. :  A  small,  straight  dagger,  ori- 
ginally without  guard,  which,  with  its  sheath, 
was  usually  richly  ornamented.     It  obtained 
Its  name  from  its  use,  which  was  that  of 
inflicting  the  "  mercy-stroke  "  upon  a  wounded 
antagonist  which  deprived  him  of  life,  for 
whicn  purpose  it  had  a  thin,  sharp   blade 
cajtable  of  penetrating  the  junctures  of  a  suit 
of  armour.     It  was  worn  on  the  right  side, 
secured  by  a  short  chain  to  the  hip-belt.    The 
handle  being  much  heavier  than  the  blade,  it 
hung  generally  in  an  inverted  position. 

mlf  er  1  cor -di-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  MISFRCRX,  4. 

2.  Law :  An  arbitrary  fine  imposed  on  any 
person  for  an  offence ;  so  called  because  the 
amercement  ought  to  be  but  small,  and  less 
than  that  required  by  Magna  Charta. 

8.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  MISERICORDE,  2. 

tti'-ser-lft  o.  [Eng.  miser;  -ly.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  miser;  like  a  miser  in  habits; 
penurious,  niggardly,  parsimonious;  charac- 
teristic of  a  miser ;  as,  a  miserly  person, 
miserly  habits. 

mls'-er  y,  *mis-©r-ie,  *.  [O.  Pr.  mieerit, 
from  Lat.  mweria,  from  miser  =  wretched  ; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  miseria;  Fr.  mislrt.] 

*  1.    Niggardliness,    penurious  ness,    parsi- 
mony, miserliness,  covetousness. 

"  But  Brutus,  scorning  his  (Octavius  Cnsar'*)  misery 
and  niggardliness,  give  unto  every  band  a  number  of 
wethers  to  sacrifice."— A'urt h :  Plutarch,  p.  215. 

2.  Great  unhappiness  or  wretchedness ;  ex- 
treme pain  of  mind  or  body ;  great  distress. 

*'  Mitery  marks  him  of  our  kind." 

*:  Woman. 


3.  Calamity,  misfortune,  distress. 

"  I  will  not  wUh  ye  half  my  miteriti." 

MoJtoQ)..-  Benry  VIII.,  111.  1. 

*  mls-ese,  s.    [MISEASE.) 

"mis  6s  teem,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
esteem,  s.  (q.v.).]  Want  of  esteem ;  disregard, 
slight,  disrespect. 


*  mls-ex-poUnd',  v.t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
expound   (q.v.).]      To   expound  wrongly   or 
erroneously. 

»  mis  6x  pr*«*  l6n  (ss  as  sh),  ».  [Pref. 
mix-,  and  Eng.  expression  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or 
improper  expression. 

*  mis  -  faith',  s.    [Pref.  mil-,  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Want  of  faith  or  trust  ;  distrust,  mistrust. 

"Horns  sudden  turn  of  auger,  born 
Of  700T  miifaith." 

:  Merlin  Jt  Vivien,  312. 


*  mis-fall',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fall,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  befall  unluckily. 

"  To  upbrayd  that  chaunos  which  him  m^ftlf," 

Spttwr:  /-.  «..  V,  T.  10. 

*  mis  fare  ,  v.i,    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  /ire,  v. 
(q.  v.X]  To  fare  ill  or  badly  ;  to  be  unfortunate  ; 
to  go  wrong. 

"  Sigh  ibis  thyngt  bow*  It  mii/tnt*." 

Qowtr  t  C.  A.,  T. 

*  mis  fare  ,  *.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  fart,  ». 
(q.v.).]    Ill-fare;  ill-fortune;  misfortune. 

"  The  whole  occasion  of  his  laU  mitfirt." 

Sptntfr:  F.  ^  V.  ai.  «. 

*  mls-far'-lng,  a,    [MISFAKK,  v.] 

1.  Misfortune. 

2.  Evil-doing. 

"  Yet  their  own  mitfuring  w  ill  not  see." 

Spriutr  :  Colin  Clout. 

*  mis  fash  idn,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fashion,  v.  (q.v.^J  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

"A  thing  in  reason  Impossible,  through  their  mit- 
f<i<hi'>ntni  iireconeeit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less  cer- 
tain."—  HaJctwW  :  On  frovtdence. 

*  mis  -fate  ,  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng  fate,  s. 
(q.v-XJ    Misfortune. 

"  Throw  their  own  mit/ate." 

Sylvetttr  :  Panantut,  U«. 

mis  -  f  eas    ance,   *  xnis-feaz-ance,   *. 

[Fr.  mit-  =  O.  Pr.  mest  and  Fr.  faisanct,  from 
faire  =  to  da] 

Lav  :  A  trespass  ;  a  wrong  done  ;  the  im- 
proper performance  of  some  lawful  act. 

mls-feas'-ant,   mis-feaz'-ant,  *.      [MIS- 

FEASANCE.] 

Law  :  A  trespasser,  a  misfeazor. 

mis    feaa'-sor,  mis-feaz'-or,  «.    [MIS- 
FEASANCE,] 
Lav  :  A  trespasser. 

*  mis  fear  an9ef  &    [MISFEABAHCE.] 


mis-feign'  (eign  as  an),  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  feian  (q.v.).]  To  feign  or  pretend 
with  evil  designs  ;  to  pretend  wrongfully. 

"  So  mi^feiffniny  her  true  knight  to  bee." 

r:  f.Q.,  L  11L  40. 


mll-flf,  *.  [Pref.  mil-,  and  Eng.  fit,  s.  (q.v.>] 
A  bad  nt ;  a  bad  match. 

*  mis  fond ,   a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fond 
(q.v.).]    Foolishly  fond. 

*  mis  -  for  -  give',   *  mis  -  for  -  y  eve,  v.t. 
[Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng.  forgive  (q.v.XJ    To  mis- 
give. 

*  mis-form',  ».t    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  Jbrm, 
v.  (q.v.JO     To  form  or  fashion  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

"  With  th»t  mttformtd  Ipright  he  buk.  ratnmed 
•Ltfaiue."  Spmier ;  F.  Q.  L  i.  U. 

mis  forma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
formation  (q.v.).  I  An  irregular  or  unnatural 
formation ;  a  malformation. 

mis  for'-tu-nate,  a.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fortunate  (q.v.).]  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 
(Vulgar.) 

"  That  fnitfottunate  wiuttng  of  his  strength." 

Tat/lor:  S  J>Aity>  Kan  ArteecUU,  IT.  4. 

*  mis  for'-tune,  «.i.     [Pref.  mi»-,  and  Eng. 
fortune  (q-vA]    To  turn  out  or  result  unfor- 
tunate ;  to  fail. 

"  The  QuM&e.  tfter  mftHaee,  wu  coucelued  with 
ohllde,  but  llmttfortuned."— stow:  jtnnaU.    (Pref.) 


mis  for'-tune,  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  for. 
tune.  s.  (q.v.).]  Bad  or  ill  fortune  ;  ill  luck  ; 
a  calamity  ;  an  unlucky  or  unfortunate  acci- 
dent or  event  ;  a  mishap  ;  a  disaster. 

"  Whenao  her  father  dear* 

Should  of  hU  dearest  daughter's  hard  mMf/>rruM 
hear*."  Spenwr:  F.  «..  III/UL  L 

T  To  have  a  misfortune  :    To  become  th« 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

"  '  If  you  please,  ma'am,  /  had  a  mttfortum,  ma'am.' 
replied  the  girl,  casting  down  her  eyes."—  ilarnat: 

«BQn**nBs«  <*.  ill 

*  mis  for  tuned,  a,    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
fortuned  (q.v.).]     Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

*  mis-frame',  *  misse-frame,  v.t    [Pret 

mi*-,  and  Eng.>ame,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  frame  or 
fashion  wrongly  or  improperly. 

"The  miutframina  of  hjs  matter  more   toward* 
diuislon  than  rnltj*.11—  dfr  T.  Mot*:  Workti.  p.  Bit 

*  mis  ggs'-tnred,  a.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
gesture  (q.v.).J    Awkward  in  outward  bearing. 

"To  be 
Umpl.  i 


*m!s-g$t'tiU  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  ffe((q.vA] 
To  get  wrongfully  or  improperly  ;  to  gam  by 
unlawful  means. 

"  Oi  that  tbel  were  first  mitg*.H 

Gower  :  0.  A..  TilL 

*  mis  gie  ,  v.t    [MISGIVE.] 

mis-give',  v.t      [Pref.  m{«-,  and  Eng.   givt 

tortfi 

*  1.  To  give  amiss  ;  to  bestow  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

2.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  suspicion;  to  dt- 
}>rive  of  confidence  ;  to  raise  doubt  or  mis- 
trust in. 

"  But  the  minds  of  the  questioners  mUpaM  1 
that  the  guide  was  not  the  rude  clown  tha 
seemed."—  Maeaulay  :  Silt.  Ung.,  cb,  V. 

miS-glv'-Ing,  *.  [Eng.  misgive);  -ing.}  A 
douot;  a  failing  of  confidence  or  trust  ;  mis* 
trust,  distrust  ;  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  distrust. 

"  It  was  not  without  many  mitgivingi  that  James 
had  determined  to  call  the  Estates  of  his  realm  to- 
gether."— J/acaulay  :  Bltt.  Eng.,  oh.  IT. 

*  mis  go  ,  u.i.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  go  (q.T.).J 

1.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  go  out  of 
the  way. 

"  I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  hare  mbao 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wlf  also." 

Chaucer;  C'.  T.  4,1**. 

2.  To  miscarry. 

"  Born*  whole  fleets  of  cargoes  .  .  .  had  rulnouslr 
tnitsrone."—  Carlyl*;  Jtaminitcencet,  L  169. 


that    be 


*  mis-got  ten.  a.  [Pref.  mi*-(  and  Eng.  go^ 
ten(a.v.).]  Got  or  gained  by  improper,  un- 
lawful, or  unjust  means. 

"  Leave,  fartor,  qulckely  that  mitgottm  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justilyde." 

Spenter:  A  «..  VI.  L  14    ' 

mfs  goV  ern,  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Enff. 
govern  (q.v.).]  To  govern  ill;  to  administer 
unfaithfully. 

"Now  If  any  (mttgovtming  their  own  wittes)  d» 
fortune  to  use  that  for  a  spurre,  which  I  had  been 
appointed  for  a  bridle,  I  cnii  none  otherwise  lament 
1C"—  Oatcoiffnt  :  To  the  Readert  generally. 


"—  Oatcoiffn 

*  mis  gov^r-na^e, 


s.      [Pref.  mi*-, 


governance  fa,?.).]  Ill-go  vernment,  misgovers* 
incut,  disorder,  misconduct,  misbehaviour. 

"Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  mitgovernnnct 
Waa  driven  out  of  his  prosperitee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,014 

mis-goV-erned,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
governed  (q.v.).] 

1.   Badly  governed  or  administered:    1U- 
governed. 
*  2.  Ill-  behaved,  rude,  rough, 

"  Rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  window's  tops, 
Threw  dust  aud  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head." 
Shake**.:  Richard  II..  T.  1 

mis  gov'  ern-ment,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  government  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bad  government  ;    ill  administration  or 
management  of  public  or  private  affairs. 

"To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of  mitpavim- 
m*nt  brought  the  most  loyal  parliament  that  had  ersr 
met  In  England."  —  Jiacaufay  :  ffitt.  Eng,,  ch.  1L 

*2.  Want  of  self-constraint  ;  loose  conduct, 
misconduct,  misbehaviour. 

"  Eschew  betimes  the  whirlpoole  of  mitgovtrnmtttt,1* 
—  Qatmiyne  :  To  the  youth  of  England. 

*  mis  gra'-clous,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
gracious  (q.v.).]  Not  gracious;  disagreeable! 
ungrateful. 

"  His  [  Vuic-Anus]  figure 
Both  of  village  and  of  stature, 
Is  lothly,  and  muyraeiom."    Oowei  :  C.  A.,*. 


ttte,  fat,  Ore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptffc 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wlio,  sin ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  09  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw.  J 
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misgraff-misjoin 
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•mls-grair,  *mls-graff,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
ami  Eng.  graff,  graft  (q.v.).J  To  graft  amiss 
or  on  a  wrong  or  unsuitable  stock. 

"  Mityrnjfed  In  respect  of  ye*ra." 

StMketp.  :  Mittmmmer  Xigftt$  Dream,  I  t 

*mls  ground'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
grounded  (q.v.).]  Ill  or  badly  grounded; 
badly  founded  or  l>ase.d. 

-  FTOIU  m«,  no  pulpit,  nor  miiff  rounded  law, 
Norscandall  t;U<.-n  sliall  this  cross  withdraw. 

Donne:  The  Crtxt. 

pni*  growth',  A  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  growth 
(q.v.).]  A  l»ad  growth;  a  distortion  of  some- 
thing (.rood  in  itselt 

••Mediaeval  charity  and  chastity  are  manifestly  mt»- 
growtht  ...  of  the  ideaa  of  kindness  and  uureuess."— 
JtoirA'w^moW:  Latt  Kuayt.  (Pref.) 

•mis-guess',  *  mysse-gesse.  t».i    [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Ens.  guess  (q.v.).J   To  guess  wrongly 
or  erroneously. 

"Some  false  ahrewet  there  be  hee  myueyeneth 
amniiga-"—  Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  i>.  876. 

»i»  gug'-gle,  mis  gog  gle,  mis  gru'- 
gle,  «.*.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  mangle,  to 
disfigure,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

"Donald  had  been  mitguyalect  by  ane  of  these 
doctori  about  Paris."—  Scott  :  Waveriey.  cb,  xvliL 

f  la-  gii  id'-ance,  t.  [Pref.  mix-,  and  Eng. 
guidance  (q!v.).]  Wrong  or  false  guidance  ; 
guidance  into  error. 

"  By  earning  an  erronr  In  the  great  guide  of  his 
actions,  his  Judgment,  to  cause  an  errour  in  his  choice 
too,  the  mityuidance  of  which  must  naturally  engage 
him  lu  those  courses  thut  directly  t«ud  to  bis  dettruc- 
tioii."—  South:  Sermoiu.  vul.  i..  ser.  12. 

*  mis-guide',  «.    [MISGUIDE,  t?.]  Misguidance, 
sin,  offence. 

"  Make  aniendi  for  man's  mitytiutr.* 

Bpenier:  Symne  of  Heavenly  Love, 

mis  guide',  *  mis  guyde,  v.t.  A  i.     [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  guide,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive: 

1,  To  guide   or  direct  wrongly  ;   to   lead 
wrong  or  astray  ;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  purpose 
or  end. 

"Vanity  Is  more  apt  to  minijuide  men  than  false 
reasoning."—  Qoldtmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vlii. 

2.  Ill-use,  to  ill-treat.    (Scotch.) 

•B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  wrong,  to  trespass. 

"  Misdoubting  but  he  should  misguide." 

Spenter:  /-.  O,!.  VI.  UL  4T. 

•lis-guid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fuided  (q.v.)J  Led  astray  by  evil  counsels 
or  wrong  directions. 

"  Ken  wrote  to  implore  mercy  for  tb»  mttguided 
people."—  Macaulay  :  Hiit.  £ng.,  cb.  v. 

•  mls-gmd'-ed-Iy,  adv.      [Eng.  misguided; 
-ly.]    In  a  misguided  manner;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wrong  counsels. 


trollers  have  to  resist  any  effort  the  country 
ldedly  make  for  premature  emancipation,  ' 


"  The  con 
may  muyul 
—Timet,  August  22,  1861. 


mis  gnid-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.   [MISGUIDE,  v.] 

»Is  guid'-mg  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  misguiding; 
-ly.\  In  a  way  to  misguide  or  mislead  ;  so  as 
to  mislead. 

Bis1  -  gurn,  s.  [Fr.  mtsgurne  ;  Germ,  flsch- 
ytmn;  see  Grimm,  s,v.  Beiszker.J 

Ichthy.  :  Lacepede's  name  for  Misgurnus 
fossilis.  (D'Orbigny.) 

mis  gur'-nus.  5.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  misgurn 

(q.v3.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidse,  group  Cobi- 
tidina  (Loaches).  The  body  is  elongate  and 
compressed  ;  no  sub-orbital  spine.  Ten  or 
twelve  barbels,  four  on  the  mandible  ;  dorsal 
mn  opposite  the  ventrals,  caudal  rounded, 
Four  species,  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Mia- 
ovrnus  fossilis  is  the  largest  of  European 
loaches  ;  it  occurs  in  stagnant  waters  or 
eastern  and  southern  Germany  and'  northern 
Asia.  M,  anguillicaudata,  an  equally  larg« 
species,  is  from  Japan. 

*mis-gye,  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  gye 
(q.v.)7)  To  misguide. 

*  mis  h&l  lowed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
hallowed  (q.v.).]  Devoted  to  evil  uses  with 
magic  rites  ;  unhallowed. 

"  His  mith'-tVotafd  and  anointed  at«el." 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Trutram  o/  Lyonette,  L 

mfo-h&n'-dle,  *  mysse  ban-del,  v.t. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  handle,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  ill- 
treat,  to  maltreat. 

"Verye  (ewe  be  ouermanye  to  be  so  wrongeftillye 
"rf  and  puny  shed.'  -Sir  T.  More:  Worket. 


mi  shant'-er,  mis  -  9hant'-  er,  s.  [Fr. 
misaunter,  from  pref.  mis-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
aunter  =  adventure.)  A  misadventure,  a  mis- 
fortune, an  unlucky  chance.  (Scotch.) 

mis  hap',  *  mis  happe,  s.  [Pref.  wits-,  and 
Eng.  hap,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  mischance,  a  mis- 
fortune ;  an  unlucky  chance ;  ill-luck. 

"  If  on  life's  uncertain  main 
Mithaff  sball  mar  my  anil." 

Scott :  Lady  Hftht  Lake,  II.  S. 

*  mis  -happe,  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  hap 
(q.v,).]    To  be  unlucky  ;  to  fare  unluckily. 

"  For  many  a  rice,  as  saith  the  clerke, 
There  hougen  vpou  sloutbes  lappe, 
Of  suche  as  make  a  man  mithappe. 

(iouter :  C.  A.,  IT. 

*  mis-hap -pen,  v.i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
happen  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  happen  unluckily ;  to  turn  out  ill 

2.  To  fare  ill ;  to  be  unlucky. 

"  Boste  and  deignouse  pride  and  Die  avlsement 
Mithajmet  oftentide.*    Jiobert  de  Brunne,  p.  289. 

*mts-hap'-pl-ness,  «.      [Pref.  mis-,  and 

Eng.  happiness  (q.v.).]  Misery,  wretchedness. 

"  What  wit  bane  wordes  so  prat  and  forceable. 

That  may  contalne  my  great  -mishapjnneu  t " 

Wyatt :  Complaint  opon  Loue,  *c 


.    „.       [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  happy 

(q.v.).]     Unhappy,  miserable,  wretched,  sad. 
"  Sorwef ul  and  mUhappy  Is  the  condition  of,  a  poure 
beggar."— Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibetu. 

*  mis-hear',  «.*.    [Pref.  mis-t  and  Eng.  hear 
(q.v.).J     To  hear  wrongly;  to  mistake   in 
hearing. 

"Thou  bast  mtimpoke,  mitheard." 

Bhakeip. :  King  John,  111.  1. 

•mis-heed',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  heed 
(q.v.).]  Carelessness. 

"  By  mitheed  or  by  mishap." 

Sylvett er ;  Map  of  Man,  S13. 

mlsh'-m&sh,  ».  [A  reduplication  of  mash 
(q.v.).]  A  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch-potch,  a 
mess. 

Mish  mee,  Mish'  mi,  ».    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Assam. 
mishmee-bitter,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  dried  root  of  Copies  Teeta,  the 
Mishmi  Tita,  called  in  Assam  Tita,  and  in 
Sind,  Mahraira.  It  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  use- 
ful in  general  debility,  convalescence  after 
fevers,  nervous  diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and 
mild  forms  of  intermittent  fever.  The  plant1 
itself,  discovered  by  Griffith  in  the  Mishmee 
mountains,  is  imperfectly  known. 

mlsh'-na,  mish'-nah,  5.  [Heb.  njitfo  (mish~ 
nah),  from  ^  ny§  (shfinah  sheni),  prop,  the 
second  Law.] 

Jewish  Literature: 

1.  The  second,  or  oral  Law  (SeuTf'pwo't?), 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Moses  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  doctors  of  the  written  Law 
in  all  ages. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  traditional  laws, 
each  one  of  which  is  likewise  called  Mishna, 
or  Halacha.    The  name  Mishna  is  especially 

fiven  to  the  canonical  work  edited  by  K. 
ehudah,  the  Prince,  also  called  the  Holy 
(born  circa  A.D.  150).  It  contains  an  abstract 
of  the  more  ancient  Halacha  collections  made 
by  his  predecessors.  It  consists  of  six  orders 
or  books,  divided  into  sixty  treatises  and  525 
chapters  :  Order  1  treats  on  seeds ;  2,  on  festi- 
vals ;  3,  on  women ;  4,  on  damages ;  5,  on  holy 
things,  and  6  on  purifications.  The  Mishna 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  into  almost 
all  European  languages.  [TALMUD.] 

mish'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  mishn(a);  -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mishna.. 

*  mls-I-mag-I-na'-tion, ».    [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  imagination  (q.v.).]    Wrong  or  false  im- 
agination or  conception  ;  misconception. 

"Prodigies  which  this  mittmnffinatton  produce*  In 
that  other  sex."— Bp,  Batt:  Rightema  Mammon. 

*  mis-Jm-prove',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
improve  (q.v.).]    To  fail  to  improve  or  make 
good  use  of:  to  (ail  to  turn  to  good  account ; 
to  misapply,  to  misemploy, 

"  If  a  spiritual  talent  be  mitimproted.  it  must  W 
taken  away."— South :  Sermont.  vol.  xi.,  ser.  13. 

*  mfa-Im-prdve'-me'nt,  *.    [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  improvement  (q.v.).f    111  use  or  employ- 
ment ;    misuse,   misapplication ;    application 
to  a  bad  purpose. 

"  Their  neglect  and  mitimprovfment  of  that 
—South :  Sermont,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  12. 


*  mis  In-cline',  v-t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Jhij. 
incline,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  incline,  dispose,  ortum 
wrongly  ;  to  give  a  bad  inclination  to. 

"  Our  judgments  are  perv;,ted.  our  wills  deprs,T«d, 
and  oar  affections  mirinclined,"~South  :  Sermone. 
vol.  x-,  ser.  L 

mis  in  fer  ,  *  mis-in-ferre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
mia~,  and  Eng.  infer  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  infer  wrongly  or  erroneously; 
to  draw  a  wrong  inference  from. 

"  Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man  ar» 
distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer.  that  in  Ctirist 
tbose  natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make  one  peraon." 
—footer:  Jlocfn.  Politit,  bk.  v.,  |  62. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  draw  a  wrong  inference  ; 
to  infer  wrongly. 

mis  In  form  ,  *  mis  -en-forme  *  mis  In- 

iormo,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  in- 
/orm  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  infoim  wrongly  :  to  give 
false  or  erroneous  information  to;  to  com- 
municate an  incorrect  statement  of  facts  to. 

"  That  he  might  not  through  any  mistake  mft  m- 
form  me."—  Boyle  ;  Works,  i.  681. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  give  wrong  [information  ; 
to  make  an  incorrect  statement. 

"You  mitinforme  against  him  for  concluding  with 
the  paplsta,"  —  Mountague  :  Appeal*  to  Caiar,  ch.  xxlL 

*  mis  In  form  -ant,  s.    [Pref.  mtt;  and  Eng. 
informant  (q.v.).^     One 

gives  false  informatioa 

mls-In-for-ma  -tlon,  *.  [Pref.  mis-t  and 
Eng.  information  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or  incorrect 
information  ;  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts. 

"Let  not  snch  be  discouraged  as  deserve  well,  by 
miMi»Sormation  of  others.  perbaiNi  out  of  envy  or 
treachery."—  Bacon:  Advice  to  I'iltiert. 

mis  In-form'-er,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
informer  (q.v.).]  One  who  misinforms  ;  one 
who  gives  false  or  incorrect  information. 

*  mis  In  struct',  v.t    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
instruct  (q.v.).]      To   instruct   badly  or  in- 
correctly ;  to  teach  amiss. 

"  Let  ns  not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  mtttnttnut 
bis  disciples."—  Booker  ;  Ecclei.  Politie,  bk.  v,,  |  49. 

*  mls-In-struc'-tion,  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  instmction  (q.v.).]    Wrong  or  improper 
instruction. 


informant  (q.vAl     One  who  misinforms,  or 
'       "  sin- 


"Correcting  .  .  .  the  errors  of  their 
—  ,SV(«rp  :  Work9,  vol.  It  ;  t>uc.  of  the  Gomcience. 

mis  in-tcl  II  gen90,  «.  [Pref.  mis-t  and 
Eng.  intelligence  (q.v.).] 

1.  False  or  erroneous  information  ;  misin- 
formation. 

2.  Disagreement,  misunderstanding. 

*  mis  m-tend',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
intend  (q.v.).J    To  misdirect  ;  to  aim  ill. 

"  The  damxell  broke  bis  misint  ended  dart." 

Spenter  :  Sonnet  11 

mls-ln-ter'-pre't,  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng 
interpret  (q.v.).]  To  interpret  wrongly;  to 
put  a  wrong  cr  erroneous  interpretation  on  ; 
to  misunderstand,  to  misconstrue,  to  mis- 
conceive. 

"  You  did  make  him  misinterpret  me." 

Shaicetp.  :  King  Richard  II..  lit  L 

»  mls-ln-ter-pr6t  a  We,  a.  [Pref.  mi^, 
and  Eng.  interpretable  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  or 
liable  to  misinterpretation. 

mis  In  ter-pre-ta'-tlon,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  an  I 
Eng.  interpretation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  mis- 
interpreting ;  an  erroneous  interpretation  or 
Idea  ;  misconception,  misconstruction. 

"In  a  manner  less  liable  to  interpretation."—  8t+ 
wart  :  PHiloi.  Ettay*.  ess.  L,  ch.  iii. 

mls-in-ter'-prS-ter,  s.  [Eng.  misinterpret; 
-er.]  One  wno  misinterprets  ;  one  who  in- 
terprets erroneously. 

"  Whom  as  a  mitinterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  pro- 

teat  against."—  Milton  :  Doct.  of  Divorce  ;  To  Parlim- 
ment. 

*  mls-In-treat',  v.t.    (MISENTREAT.) 

mis  join',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-t  and  Eng.  joi«,  T. 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  join  badly  or  improperly 

"  Lnther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Mitjoint  the  Mcred  body  with  the  bread." 

Oryden  :  Hind  A  Panther,  U.  141 

2.  Law  :  To  join  in  or  make  a  party  to  a  suit 
improperly. 

"  For  in  actions  of  tort  the  plaintiff  may  alw»y» 
remedy  a  misjoinder  of  defendanu.  by  entering  a  nolle 
aroteaui.  as  to  the  party  miijointd,  otherwise  at  th« 
trial  he  will  be  acquitted."—  Blaclatone: 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  2. 


-dan.  -tian 


poUt,  jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
tian  . -  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    §iou  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tions,  -sions  =  shus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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migjoinder— misnumber 


sols  Join  dcr,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  join- 
tier  (q.v.).] 

Law :  The  joining  of  parties  in  a  suit  or 
act  ii  m  who  ought  not  to  be  so  joined. 

"The  nonjoinder  or  misfotnder  of  a  plaint! ft* may  be 
Emended."—  Blaclatone:  Comment.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  11. 

mis-judge',  «.(.  &  i  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
judge  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trant. :  To  judge  ill  or  wrongly  of ;  to 
judge  erroneously;  to  misconstrue,  to  mis- 
interpret. 

"Clarendon  might  mWudge  the  motive  of  his  re- 
tlremsnt"W0Aiu0n.-  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Waller. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  mistake  in  judging ; 
to  err  tit  judgment. 

"The  misjudging  friends  of  liberty  might  long  have 
regretted  .  .  .  the  golden  opiiortunity  which  had  heeu 
suffered  to  escaped—  Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

mis  judg'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
judgment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  misjudging;  a 
wroii",  orerroneousjudgment,  opinion,  ordeter- 
miuation ;  misinterpretation,  raiaconstructiou. 

"  Misjudgment  in  cases  of  a  pecuniary  damage."— 
Bj>.  Sail :  Cotes  of  Conscience,  dec.  1L,  case  0. 

*  mis- keep',  v.i.    [Pref.  mi*,  and  Eng.  keep 
(q.v.).]    To  keep  wrongly. 

*  mis  keep'-ihg,  •  mls-kep-ing,  s.   [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  keeping  (q.v.).]    Had  or  care- 
less keeping. 

"  To  lese  his  love  by  mitXernnij" 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  111. 

mis  ken',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ken,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  be  ignorant  of;  not  to  know. 

*  mis  -ken,  «.    [p.  Eng.  metathesis  for  mixen 
=  miJcsen.J    A  mixen,  a  dunghill. 

*  mis  ken   nirig,  s.    [MISKEN,  «.] 

Low :  Wrongful  citation.    (Wkarton.) 

*  mls'-kln,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  perltaps  from 
Fr.  muse  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng.  dim.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  little  bagpipe.    [MUSETTE.] 

*  mis  kln'-dle,  v.t.     [Pref.  mi»-,  and  Eng. 
kindle   (q.v.).]      To  kindle,  heat,  or  excite 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

"Such  is  the  miskindted  heat  of  some  Tenement 
spirits."— »>•  Hall :  Mischief  of  Faction. 


*  mis-know'  (k  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.t/toi0(q.v.).] 

A.  Trant. :  Not  to  know;  to  misapprehend, 
to  misunderstand. 

"  Then  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  more  mit. 
know  than  themselves."—  Bp.  Hall:  Wickedness  of 
Making  a  fruitful  Land  Barren. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  know  wrongly ;  to  be  mis- 
informed ;  to  misapprehend. 

"It  Is  often  won*  to  misltisow  or  to  misjudge  th.io 
to  be  wholly  ignorant"— Brit,  yuart.  Jleouu,  Oct.. 
U8L.  p.  SSL 

•  mis  knfiwl -6dge  (*  silent!   >.      [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.   knowledye  (q.v.).]     Want  of 
knowledge ;  imperfect  knowledge  ;  ignorance. 

"This  sham  of  knowledge  bad  been  flat  miskntm, 
Iedge."—Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  1.  77. 

mis-laid',  JM.  par.  or  a.    [MISLAY.] 

mis-lay',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  !aj/,v.(q.v.).] 
*  1.  To  lay  or  set  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  If  the  butler  he  a  Mi-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so  as  lie 
•ay  never  nud  it."— Swi/t :  Directions  to  Servants. 

2.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  some  place  not  re- 
membered. 

mis-lay'-er,  •  mls-lal-er,  s.  fEng.  mislay; 
-er.]  One  who  mislays;  one  who  sets  in  a 
wrong  place. 

"  The  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  Is  to  blame  :  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  dennetb  auiiss  of  littsss." — Bacon  :  ^baxjra. 

mis.  le  (le  as  el),  a,  [MISLE,  v.]  Fine,  close 
ram ;  a  drizzle. 

mis  le  (le  as  el),  v.i.  [A  frequent  from 
mis<  (q.v.).]  To  rain  in  fine  drops,  to  mizzle. 

"As  mltlina  drops  hard  flints  In  time  doe  pearse." 
Gascoiane:  A  Remembrance. 

mis-lead',  •  mls-lede,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  lead,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  lead  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion or  path  ;  to  lead  astray,  to  cause  to  err, 
to  guide  into  error. 

"To  excite  their  feelings  aud  to  mislead  their  Judff- 
ment.'— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Stiff.,  ch.  v. 

mis  lead  er,  *  [Eng.  mislead;  •er.']  One 
who  misleads ;  one  who  leads  another  astray. 
(jSiiakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

mis  lead  mg,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
leading  (q.v.).]  Leading  into  error ;  leading 
astray  ;  deceptive. 


mis  leared,  o.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  leared 
=  taught.]  Ill  taught,  ill  bred,  mistaui'lit. 
(.SootcA.) 

"Ye  an  but  a  mislear'd  person  to  speer  for  hw  in 
sic  a  manlier.  —Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxix. 

*mis-learn',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  learn 
(q.v.).]  To  learn  wrongly  or  amiss. 

*  mis  -  learned',   *  mis  -  learn'  -  ed,  a. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and   Eng.  leameil  (q.v.).]     Not 
really  learned  ;  imperfectly  learned. 

"  Whom  it  seems  a  mislettrnnt  advocate  would  faiue 
bear  up."— Up.  Hull :  Cases  o/  Conscience  ;  Add.  Cote,  1. 

mis-led',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISLEAD.] 

*  mis  lede,  v.t.    [MISLEAD.] 
•mis-len,  s.    [MESLIN.] 

mis  -tie  (tie  as  el),  s.  (MISTLETOE.)  Mistle- 
toe. 

u  If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  miille  and  ivle  for  them  for  to  epare." 

T  utter :  llutoandry. 

*  mis' -le  toe  ae  as  el),  'mis-sel-to, 
*  mis  tie  to  (tie  as  el),  s.    [MISTLETOE.] 

mis-lie',  v.i.  [Pref. mit-,  and  Eng.  lie  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  lie  wrong;  to  be  placed  in  a 
wrong  position. 

"  Oft  be  routetb,  for  his  bed  mislay." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  S.C4& 

*  mis-light  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  light  v.  (q.v.).]    To  light  amiss  ;  to  mis- 
lead by  a  false  light. 

"No  will  o'  the  wispe  misUght  thee." 

Berrlck  :  Hefperides,  p.  232. 

mis-like',  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  mislican.] 

A.  Trans. :  Not  to  like,  to  dislike;  to  have 
an  aversion  to ;  to  disapprove. 

"  Viltace  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shaduw'd  livery  of  the  ouruisn'd  sun." 

Skalutp. :  Mercians  o/  Venice,  II,  1. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  entertain  dislike,  aversion, 
or  disapprobation. 

•mis  like,  s.  [MlsLlKE,  ».]  A  dislike,  a  dis- 
taste, an  aversion ;  a  feeling  of  dislike,  aver- 
sion, or  disapprobation. 

"Setting  your  scorns  and  your  misjiktt  aside," 

. :  I  Henry  17.,  Iv.  1. 


•  mis-like  -nSss,  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
likeness  (q.v.).]    A  bad  likeness. 

"  So  oft  by  rascally  mislikenees  wrong'd." 

Southey  :  To  A.  Cunningham. 

"  mis-Ilk -er,  t.     [Eng.  mitlik(e);  -er.]    One 
who  dislikes  or  disapproves. 

mls-lik'-Ing,  t.  &  a.    [fat.  mit-,  and  Eng. 
liking  (q.v.)7j 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  dislike,  a  mislike. 

2.  Indignation,  displeasure.    (I'alsgrave.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Displeasing,  unpleasant. 

mls-lln,  s.    [MESLIN.) 

mis'  ling,   'mys-el-yng,  «.     [MISLE,  v.] 

Fine,  close  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

"  As  the  mytdyng  upon  the  heroes. "— Deuteronomy 
xxxiL     |1U1.) 

mis-lip  -pen,  «U.      [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
lippen  (q.v.).] 
L  To  disappoint. 

2.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

3.  To  suspect,  to  distrust. 

i.  To  neglect,  to  omit  to  perform. 

mis-live',  *mls-leve,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eug.  live,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  live  ill ;  to  spend 
one's  life  wrongly  or  wickedly. 

"  If  he  mislioe  in  leudness  and  lust. 
Little  boots  ail  the  wealth  aud  the  trust." 

Spenser  :  Shephetu-ds  Calender :  May. 

•  mis  lived',  n.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lived, 
a.  (£.v.).]    Living  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

"O  old,  unwholsouie  and  misiited  mail." 

Ckaueer  :  Troilut  t  CreetUta.  Iv. 

*  mis-liv  -er,  «.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  liver 
(q.v.).]    An  evil  liver. 

"  As  mulypers  obetluate." 

Kede  Me  and  be  nott  Wrothe,  p.  121. 

mis  lodge',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lodge, 
\.  (q.v.).J  To  lodge  amiss. 

*  mis' -look,  *  mis-loke,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  look,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  looking  wrongly  or  im- 
properly. 

"  Ovlde  telleth  In  his  hoke 
Kiisaiuple  tuucheud  of  misloke." 

aoaer:  O.  A,  L 


luck 


*  mis-luck',   s.      [Pref.  mis-,   and  Eng. 
(q.v.).]     Ill-luck,  bad-luck,  misfortune. 

*  mis-luck,  v.i.    [MISLUCK,  s.]   To  miscarry; 
to  be  unlucky. 

"  If  one  miitwk  there  tuny  still  be  another  to 
terms."—  Carlyle  :  MiKeltmiiet,  iv.  Sis. 


J7,  a.      [Eng.  misl(e);   -y.]     Mizzling; 
raining  in  fine  drops. 

•mis-make',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  ami  Eng, 
make  (q.v.).]  To  make  amiss  or  wrongly. 

mis  man  age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref 
mis-,  aud  Eng.  manage  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :   To  manage  ill ;  to  administer 
improperly  ;  to  spoil  by  Dad  management. 

"  The  deltttes  of  princes'  councils  would  be  in  jAnger 
bk.1liVrc'h?xvl'K«'4.~iOC**'  *"""**  Vnd^«"'"^t, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  ill  or  badly. 

mis  man  age  ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref. 
mil-,  and  Eng.  management  (q.v.).]  Bid 
management ;  improper  administration  or 
conduct. 

mis  man  -ag -or  (ag  as  Ig),  a  [Eng.  mit- 
manag(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  mismanages. 

•  mls-man'-ners,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
manners  (q.v.).]     Bad  manners,  ill-breeding ; 
want  of  manners. 

"  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse  my  mismannen  to 
whisper  before  you  ;  it  was  only  to  give  some  orders.' 
—  Vanbntgh :  The  Relapse,  Iv.  L 

•  mis-mark',  •  miase  mark,  v.t.    [Pret 
mis-,  and  Eng.  mark  (q.v.).]    To  mark  with 
the  wrong  token  ;  to  mark  wrongly. 

"  ID  a  side  after  mlstfinarked  with  the  noumber  at 
.249,  which  should  haue  beeu  marked  the  uouuiber  of 
.«w."-«r  T.  More:  Hntes.  p.  LUS. 

misl-match',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
match,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  match  badly  or  unsuit- 
ably. 

•mis -match'- men!,  s.  [Eng.  mismuM; 
-ment.]  A  bad  or  unsuitable  match ;  a  mil- 
alliance. 

•  mis-mate',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  matt 
(q.v.).]     To  mate  or  match  unsuitably;  to 
mismatch. 

"  Not  quite  mltmated  with  a  yawning  clown." 
Tennyson:  Oeraint  4  Bnitt.  l,m. 

•  mis  meas   lire  (s  as  zh),  v.t.    [Pref.  mit-, 
and  Eng.  meostire,   v.  (q.v.).]     To  measure 
wrongly  or  incorrectly  ;  to  form  an  erroneous 
estimate  of ;  to  miscalculate. 

"  With  aim  mttmeatured  and  Impetuous  speed." 
Young  :  Night  Thoughts,  v.  784. 

•  mis  meas  -ure-ment  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  measurement  (q.v.).]    Wrong 


or  incorrect  measurement. 


•  mls-me'-tre  (t  r  e  a  s  ter  ),  *  mlsse  me  -  tre, 

v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  metre  (q.v.).]  T» 
spoil  the  metre  or  rhythm  of. 

"  So  I  pray  to  God  that  none  miswrlte  thee, 
Nc  the  mittemetre,  for  defaut  of  tong." 

Chaucer.-  Troilui  t  Ci-euida,  r. 

mis-name',  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  name, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  name  wrongly  ;  to  call  by  th» 
wrong  name  ;  to  miscall. 

"  And  that  thiug  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  mitnumed  a  beau." 

Seattle:  Wolf  t  ShepHerA 

mis  nom  er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  misnommer,  from 
mes  (Lat.  minus)  =  badly,  and  nommer  =  to 
name  (Lat.  noroino).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mistaken  or  misapplied 
name  or  designation  ;  an  incorrect  term  ;  all 
inapplicable  or  unsuitable  denomination. 

"  But.  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 

A  rather  buld  misnomer." 
«         Coieuer  :  Jlittake  in  TransL  of  Earner. 

2.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"A  plea  In  abatement  may  lie  for  a  mitnomr.r,  or  a 
false  addition  to  the  prisoner.  As,  If  James  .Mien. 
geutlemau.  U  indicted  Ity  the  name  of  John  Alien. 
esquire,  he  may  plead  that  he  has  the  name  of  Jmusft, 
and  not  of  John  ;  and  that  he  is  a  geutlemau,  aud  uot 
an  esquire.  Formerly,  If  either  fact  was  lullud  by  the 
Jury,  the  indictment  abated  ;  but,  in  the  end.  toerf 
wns  little  advantage  accruing  to  the  prisoner;  becnuse 
a.  new  Indictment  might  be  framed.  And  such  pleas 
are  in  practice  unknown  ;  as  the  court  may  now  amend 
all  such  defects,"—  Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  Iv., 
ch.lt. 

mis-nom'-er,  v.t,  [MISNOMEBJ  s.]  To 
designate  by  a  wroug  name  or  description  ;  to 
misname. 

mis  num'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
number,  v.  (q.v.).] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
Syrian,   w,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Jt w. 


II 


mismirture— misproud 
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1.  To  number  or  reckon  wrongly ;  to  cal- 
culate wrongly. 

'•  Which  might  well  make  li  suspected  that  the 
orniios  by  sea,  before  spokeu  of.  were  miinumoered.'— 
Ralnyh:  ffiit.  World,  bk.  T.,  ch,  I..  |  ». 

2.  To  affix  wrong   numbers  to :  as,  The 
houses  were  misnumbered. 

•  mia-nur'-tnre,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
nti  rtun  (q.  v.).]    To  nurture  or  bring  up  amiss. 

"He  would  punish  the  parents  «U*n»tr€urinj7  their 
children  with  the  death  of  those  children."— Bp.  Hull: 
Co'itempl. ;  Klitha  curtinj  the  Children. 

•  mis-6-be -di-en9e,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
lintf,  obedience  (q.v.).]     Erroneous  or  faulty 
obedience ;  disobedience. 

i-6"b-serve'f  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
~ve  (q.v.).]  To  observe  wrongly,  iuac- 
ttely,  or  imperfectly. 

"If  I  mitobterve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  oa  ra- 
onal  creatun-i  sooner  than  is  Imagined."—  Locke:  Of 
Education,  I  81. 

_B-6b-serv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misobscrv(e) ; 
rr.J  One  who  observes  wrongly,  inaccurately, 
r  imperfectly. 

*  mis  o-clere',  a.     [Gr.  pttrc'w  (raised)  =  to 
hate,  and  xAijpoi  (kleroi)  =  the  clergy.  ]  Hating 
the  clergy. 

"Some  mfiocfer*  courtiers."— Fuller:  Church  Bitt., 
IV.  iii.  1L 

mis  6g  a  mist,  s.  [Gr.  pivdyapoc  (misoga- 
«os),  from  j*iat'w  (miserl)  =  to  hate,  and  -yo^os 
(0amos)=:  marriage  ;  Fr.  miwgame.]  One  who 
bates  marriage. 

mis  og'-a-m^,  s.  [Fr.  misojjomi*.]  A  hatred 
of  marriage.  [MISOUAMIST.] 

*  mis  -  3  -  gram'-  ma  -  tlst,  s.     [Gr.  mtreu 

(miseo)  =  to  hate,  and  'ypdnna  (gramma),  gen  it. 
ypa.fifj.arof  (grammatos)  =  a  letter.]  A  hater 
of  letters  or  learning. 

"Wat  Tyler. ..  being  a  mitofframmatM."— Putter: 
Wortkiet,  ii  ML 

mia-Og'-y-nist,  s.  [Gr.  m<royvvris(misQgunes), 
from  fitffeitt  (miseo)  =  to  hate,  and  yun}  (gune) 
=  a  woman ;  Fr.  misogyne,]  A  woman-hater. 

miS-oV-^-n^,  s.  [Gr.  piow/via'a  (misognnia) ; 
Fr.  misof/j/Jiie.]  Hatred  of  women.  [MISOGY- 
NIST.] 

tmi8-oT-t-g&  a.  [Gr.  fiio-oAoyi'a  (misolog  ia) 
=  hatred  of  argument ;  jjuoVw  (miseo)  —  to 
hate,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  proposition,  j  A  con- 
tempt for  logic. 

"That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no  mitology  his 
own  varied  erudition  provesT— ff.  B.  ~ 


fkilot.,  ii.  108. 


« .-  tfitt.  of 


•mis  6  pin'-i6n  (1  as  y),  «.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  opinion  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  errone- 
ous opinion. 

"  But  when  the  heart  Is  forestalled  with  mttopinion, 
Ablative  directions  are  first  needfull  to  unteacb  error. 
ere  we  can  leariie  truth.  "~Bp,  Hall:  Sermon  (Sept. 
1662). 

•mis-or'-der,  v.t.  fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  order,  regulate,  or  manage 
amiss. 

"If  the  child  ralM  either  In  forgetting  a  word  or 
miitonieri-H'j  the  n«n  tenets,  I  would  not  have  the  master 
iiofru."—Ateham:  Schotematter. 

.-CT'-der,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order, 
Disorder,  irregularity;  want  of 


Calphurnlus  being  thus  at  quiet  on  that  sld« 
intended  »  bul  ie  to  refornie  all  misordert  amongst  the 
Britain*."—  Solinthed:  But.  Scotland;  Ethodiut. 

"  mis  or-dered,  o.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ordered.]  Out  of  order  ;  irregular,  disorderly. 

"  lie  [  DavidJ  pursed  his  court  also  ID  such  wise  of 
all  VitiouB  rule  anil  mitordered  customer,  that  his 
whole  faiuilie  was  giuea  ouelie  to  the  eiercise  of 
virtue."—  Bollnthed  :  llitt.  Scotland  ;  David, 

*  mJs-or'-der-l^,  a.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
orderly  (q.v.).]    Disorderly,  irregular. 

"  His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drive*  him  to  seek 
some  mitorderlf  shift,"—  Hicham;  tichotematter,  bk.  i. 

'  mi»-or  ^I-na'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).]  Wrong,  faulty,  or 
imperfect  ordination, 

*  mis-d-the'-iam,  s.    [Gr.  purlw  (misefi)  =  to 
hate,  and  Moc  (theos)  =  God.)    Hatred  of  God. 

*  mis-own',  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  own, 
».  (q.v.).]    To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow 
wrongly  or  falsely. 

"He  abtarsd  all  article*  belonging  to  the  craft*  of 
negromancie  or  mitwming  to  the  faith."—  Slate  :  Henry 
VI,  [an.  IMO). 


*  mis  -  paint',    v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,   and   Eng. 
paint,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  paint  wrongly  or  in 
wrong  colours. 

*  mis-pay',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  pay 
(q.v.).J     To  displease,  to  dissatisfy,  to  dis- 

content. 

"  I  can  not  of  enule  node, 
Th;it  1  mispoke  lutue,  ought  behyude, 
Whereof  loue  ought  IM  miipaide." 

Qo**r:  Q.  A..  1L 

*  mis-pass'-ion  (as  as  sh),  s.  [  Pref.  mis-,  and 
Etig.  passion  ((\.v.).]   Wrong  passion  or  feeling. 

"  The  Inward  mitpauto*  of  the  heart."—  BU\oP  Ha.ll  .- 
Sard  2  exit;  Matt.  v.  £. 

*  mis  p4t9lied',   a.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
patched  (q.v.).J    Having  patches  in  the  wrong 
places. 

"  Mitpatched,  yawning,  stretching."  —  Rtchardton  ' 
Claritta,  Till.  168. 

*  mia-pelT,  v.t.    [MISSPELL.] 

*  mis-pend,  v.t.    [MISSPEND.] 

*  mis  penso,  «.    [MISSPBNCE.] 

mis-per-^p'-tlon,  &  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
perception  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  per- 
ception. 

*  mis  per-auado  (n  as  w).  *  mis-  per- 

swade,  v.t.  [Pref.  mt*-,  and  Eng.  persuade 
(q.v.).]  To  persuade  wrongly  or  amiss;  to 
mislead. 

"  Poor  seduced  souls  .  .  .  were  mitpertwadtd  to  hate 
and  condemn  us."  —  Bithop  Hall:  Free  PrUontr. 

*  mis-per  suas'-i  ble-ness  (n  as  w),  *. 

[Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng.  persnasibUness  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  of  not  being  persuadable. 

"  Sons  of  mitprrsuaribl«nru,  that  will  not  be  drawn 
or  persuaded  by  the  tendered  mercies  of  God."— 
Leightan:  Commentary;  Pettr  L  14,  16. 

*  mis  -  per  -  sua'  -  sion  (u  as  w),  *,    [Pref. 
mi*-,  and  Eng.  persuasion  (q.v.).J    Awrongor 
false  persuasion  ;  a  false  notiou. 

"  Whether  the  man  that  IB  thus  misperstuwltd  Is  to 
be  blamed,  or  not  blamed,  for  his  mupersuatioii."— 
Sharp  :  World  ;  Ditc.  qf  Corudence. 

znis'-plck-el,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful  ;  a  miner's 
term,  which  formerly  included  several  kinds 
of  pyrites  ;  O.  Ger.  mistpuckel.] 
$lin.  ;  The  same  as  ARSENOPYRITB  (q.v.). 

mis  pla$e',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
place,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  put  in  a  wrong  place  ;  to 
mislay  ;  to  set  or  confer  upon  au  improper, 
unsuitable,  or  undeserving  object. 

"  See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  81S. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  misapply  terms. 

"  Do  you  hear  how  he  mitptacet  t  "—  Shaketp.  :  Mea- 
ntre/or  Measure,  it  1. 

mis-placed',  pa,  par.  &  a.    [MISPLACED,  «.] 
misplaced-gout.  *. 

Pathol.  :  Anomalous  or  atonic  gout,  charac- 
terized by  dyspepsia,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
irritability  of  temper,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
&c.,  and  often  terminating  in  death. 

mis-pla^e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  misplace;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  misplacing  ;  the  state  of  being  mis- 
placed. 

*  mis  -plead',   v.i.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
plead,  v.  (q.v.).] 

Law  :  To  plead  wrongly  ;  to  err  in  pleading. 

mis  -plead'-  ing,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
pleading  (q.v.).] 
Law:  An  error  in  pleading. 

"The  mitpltadtng  of  a  word  shall  forfeit  all."— 
Adam:  Work*,  ii.  483. 

*  mis-point',   v.t      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
point,  v.  (q.v.Jiu]    To  point  or  punctuate  im- 
properly. 

*mIs-p6T-X-9&  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
policy  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or  injudicious  policy; 
impolicy. 

"  In  the  schools  of    irreligion  and  mitpolicy."  — 
y  :  Th»  Doctor,  ch,  zcvL 


mlts  -  prac'  -  tJ9e,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
practice  (q.v.).]  Wrong  practice  ;  misdeed, 
misconduct. 

mis  -  print',  *  mys»e  -  prynt,  v.  t.     [Pref. 

mis-,  and.  Eng.  print,  v.  (q.v.).]      To  print 
wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"  By  mytiepryntyng*  thoM  figUTM  of  algoxismc"— 
Mr  T.  More  :  H'orJtw.  p.  773. 


mis-print',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  print,  a. 
(q.v.).]  A  mistake  iu  printing;  a  deviation 
from  the  copy. 

mis  print  -ing,  s.  [MISPRINT,  v.]  The  same 
as  MISPRINT,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  The  hoolu  .  .  .  have,  I  believe,  many  errata,  ot 
mitprintinyt  in  them,"— Butt  :  Gvnutn*  Letter*,  ii.  m 

*  mis-prise'  (IX  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  m«9pri*r  (Fr. 

mepriser) ;  from  mes  —  Lat.  minus  —  badly ; 
Low  Lat.  pretio  =  to  prize,  to  value ;  Lat. 
pretium  —  a  price.]  To  undervalue,  to  slight, 
to  despise,  to  scorn. 

"  Your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  mitjtrited.* 
—Shakes?. :  At  you  Like  It,  i.  a. 

*  mis-prise'  (2),  v.t,    [O.  Fr.  mes  =  Lat  mintu 

•=  badly  ;  prensio,  prehensio  =  a  taking,  from 
prensits,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo  =  to  take  1  To 
mistake ;  to  take  wrongly  ;  to  misconceive. 

"  YOQ  spend  your  pasniou  on  a  mitpriied  mood." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  jtiyht't  Dnam,  iii.  3. 

*  mis  pri-slon  (1),  s.  [MISPRISE  (1),  v.]    The 

act  of  undervaluing,  slighting,  or  despising; 
scorn,  contempt. 

"  Thou  dust  in  vile  mitpritton  sbackle  up 
My  love." 

Shakerp. :  *l?*  WeU  That  End*  Well,  ill.  «. 

mis  pri'-sion  (2),  &     [MISPRISE  (2),  «.] 

*  L  Ord,  Lang. :  A  mistaking  one  thing  for 
another ;  mistake,  misconception,  misunder- 
standing. 

"There  is  some  mitprition  In  the  princes." 

Ah  ikvtp. :  Much  Ado  About  A'uthinff,  IT.  1. 

U.  Neglect;  oversight;  lack  of  fulfilment 
of  duty :  as,  **  The  misprisian  of  a  clerk  in  writ- 
ing or  keeping  a  record."  Criminal  neglect  in 
regard  to  a  crime  of  another;  passive  com- 
plicity by  concealment;  a  guilt  short  of  that 
of  a  principal  or  accessory. 

III.  Law:  Misprisions  are  all  such  high 
offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  bnt 
nearly  bordering  thereon  :  and  it  ia  said  that 
a  misprision  is  contained  in  every  treason  and 
felony  whatsoever:  and  that,  if  the  court  BO 
please,  the  offender  may  be  proceeded  against 
for  the  misprision  only.  Misprisions  are 
either  negative,  which  consist  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  something  which  ought  to  be  revealed ; 
or  positive,  which  consist  in  the  commission 
of  something  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  Of 
the  first  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called 
misprisicm  of  treason,  consisting  in  the  bare 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  with- 
out any  degree  of  assent  thereto,  for  any 
assent  makes  the  party  a  traitor.  Mupririon 
of  felony  is  also  the  concealment  of  a  felony 
which  a  man  knows,  but  never  assented  to,  for 
if  he  assented,  this  makes  him  either  principal 
or  accessory.  Misprisions,  which  are  positive, 
are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high 
misdemeanors,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
mal-administration  of  such  high  officers  as  are 
in  public  trust  and  employment. 

*  mis-pro-^eed  -ing,  «.    [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  proceeding  (q.v.).]     A  wrong  or  teultj 

proceeding. 

•'  Which  errors  and  mteproceedinfft  they  doa  fortify 
and  Intreuch."— Bacon  :  Church  controversies. 

*  mis  pro-fesa',  v.L  &  i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eiig.  profess  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trail*, :  To  profess  wrongly  or  falsely. 

"  Who  mitprafeu  arts  of  healing  the  soul."-/w»n«J 
Devotion*,  p.  86. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  false  professions, 

mis  pro-nounce',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  pronounce  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  pronounce  wrongly  or  in- 
correctly. 
B*  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  incorrectly. 

"They  mispronounced  and  I  mtsllked."  —  Milton  i 
Apol./or  SmeetjfiHnuut. 

mis-pr6-nun-9i-a'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  pronunciation  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or  In- 
correct pronunciation. 

mls-pri-pb'r'-tlon,  v.t.  [Pref.  mts-,  and 
Eng.  proportion,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  proportion 
wrongly;  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  propor- 
tioning of  things. 

mis  pri  por'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eug.  proportioned  (q.v.).]  Not  in  proportiou ; 
not  properly  proportioned.  , 

*  mis  printd',  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  prow* 
(q,  v.).  J     Viciously  proud ;  over-proud. 

*'  Thy  mitproud  ambitious  clan." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  M. 


boil,  bo? ;  petit,  Jo^krl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  tern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a* ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-clan, -tUn  ^- Shan,   -tton, -sion  ^  shun ;   (ion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clous,    tlous, -»iou«  =  ahuft.   -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bfl,  del. 
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mispunotuate— miss 


*  mis-piinc'-tu  ate,   r.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  punctuate  fa.v.).]    To  punctuate  wrongiy. 

"  The  writer  wbo  neglect*  punctuation,  or  mitpunc- 
tttaUt.  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood."—  JL  A.  Pot  : 
Marginalia,  Y. 

•  mis  pur-suit',  «.      [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
pursuit  (q.  v.).  J     A  wrong  or  mistaken  pursuit. 

"  Pull  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mitpurtuiU.  and 
misreanlta.11—  Carlyle;  Ufa  of  Sterling,  ch.  TlU. 

•mis  qneme',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
queme  (q.v.).]  To  displease. 

"  If  aiiy  mail  there  >nt*/iwm«." 

The  Plowman'*  Tale,  pt.  HI. 

mis  quo  ta'  tion,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
quotation  (q.v.  y.}  An  incorrect  or  false  quota- 
tion. 

uote',  v.t    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  quote 


L  To  quote  falsely  or  incorrectly  ;  to  cite 
Incorrectly. 

"Take  hackneyed  Jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
And  juit  enough  of  learning  to  mitquot*. 

Byron  :  Xnffltik  Bardt  A  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

*  2.  To  misinterpret  ;  to  misconstrue. 

"  Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  mitquota  our  look*." 

&a*a*p.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  T.  ft, 

*  mis-raise',  v.t,     [Pref.  mis-t  and  Eng.  raise 
(q,v.),]    To  raise,  rouse,  or  excite  wrongly  or 
without  due  cause. 

"  Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  mi*rai**i  fury." 
—gp.  Salt;  TIU  /V--«  /Vi*m«r.  |  6. 

'  mis  rate',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rate,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  wrongly 
or  insufficiently. 

"Awuming  false,  or  mttrating  true  advantage*."— 
Barrow  :  Sermojit,  voL  ill.,  Mr.  29. 

mis-read',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.v.XJ  To  read  incorrectly;  to  mistake  the 
m  waning  of. 

*  mis  rfi-eeive',  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
receive  (q.v.),]     To  receive  amiss. 

*  mls-re'-cit'-al,  *.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
rwcitai  (q.v.X]     An  incorrect  or  faulty  recital. 

"Reject    the  mitrtdtal    M    surplusage."  —  Bat*: 
PUat.  o/  (A*  Crwni.  ch.  xxi  v. 

*  mis  -  r8  -  cite',  v.t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
recite  (q.v.).]    To  recite  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"[They]  mitrecit*   the  sense  of   the   author    they 
quote."—  Aoyfe:  Work*,  ii.  477. 

Vmls-r6ok'-6n,  v.f.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
recfon  (q.v.)ij 

1.  To  count  or  compute  wrong,  to  miscal- 

culate. 

"It    U  a  familiar  error  In  Josephus  to  mitnckon 
ttmes."-*«**iV*  :  Jftt  &  World,  bfc.  ii.  ch.  xvil..  |  10. 

2.  To  lead  astray  in  reckoning  or  calculation. 

"  HU    heart   mitrefJtont    him."  —  South  :   Strmotu, 
vol.  v  i  ..  ser.  11. 

•mis  r6c-Ol-lec'  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Bng.  recollection  (q.v.).]  Erroneous  or  imper- 
fect recollection. 

•mis-re  fe>',  miss  re  fcrre,  v.i.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  re/er(q.v.).J  To  refer  or  report 
wrongly. 

"  Which   often  misapprehend  and  mlutreferre."  — 
Awfei  .  Jflrum  in  Jfodum.  p.  IS. 

•mls-re'-flect'  v.t.  [Pref.  m£«-,  and  Eng.  reflect 
(q.v.).]  To  reflect  wrongly,  to  misrepresent. 

"  Murcjtect  the  object."-  Tula:  Adtenturet  of  fire 
Boun,  IT. 

*mis  re  form',  v.t.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
reform  (q.v.).]  To  reform  wrongly  or  im- 
perfectly. 

*mis-re-gard',  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  re- 
gard (q.v.).]  Misconstruction,  misconcep- 
tion ;  want  of  attention  or  care. 

"  When  as  theae  rimes  be  read 
With  rrAtrny.tr  d."        Speiutr  :  F.  «..  IV.  TiiL  tt. 

*  mls-reg'-u-late,  v.t.    [Pref.  mt«-,and  Eng. 

regulate  (q.v.).]      To  regulate  amiss  or  im- 
perfectly. 

"mis-  re-hearse'  v.t  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
rehearse  (q.v.).]  To  rehearse,  recite,  or  quote 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

"I  both  mirreAearM  and  misconstrue.  *  —  Sir  T.  Hare: 
Work**,  p.  1.009. 

mis-re  late',   v.t.      [Pref.   mis-,  and  Eng. 
relate  (q.v.).]    To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately. 

•mls-re'-la'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
relation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  relating  wrongly  ; 
a  false  or  incorrect  relation  or  narrative. 


*  mis  re  Us  ion,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
religion  (q.v.).]  False  religion. 

"  The  infamy  of  a  Paganish  mitreHyion.'—Bp.  Ball.- 
Contemp,  ;  the  Ten  Lepert. 

t  mis  re  mem  -bcr,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  remember  (q.v.;.] 

A.  Trans.:  Notto  remember;  to  remember 
imperfectly  ;  to  forget. 

"  Murememterinff  one  worde  of  hia,"—  Sir  T,  More  : 
Worker,  p.  l.uv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  remember  imperfectly  ;  to 
mistake  in  remembering. 

"  Having  enquired  how  long  be  had  kept  the  wood 
In  seasoning  before  I  had  the  mortar,  he  answered  me 
(If  I  lunch  mUremembvr  not)  twenty  years.  "—Bayle  ; 
Work*.  L  449. 

mis  rcn'  der,  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
render  (q.v.).]  To  render,  construe,  or  trans- 
late incorrectly. 

"  Polished  and  fashionable  expressions  In  their  own 

language,  how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been  mitrtn- 
d*redinoun.~-Boyl*:  Work*.  U.  867. 

mis  re-port',  v.t  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  re- 
port, v.  (q.v.  X] 

1.  To  report  wrongly  or  falsely,  to  give  a 
false  or  incorrect  account  of. 

"  That  none  should  mitreport  or  dispute  the  actions 
of  the  Unite  of  York."—  Baitr  :  Benrv  VI.  (an.  ittltj. 

*  2.  To  apeak  ill  of,  to  slander. 

"  A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouchsafes,  mitreport  your  grace." 

Skaketp.  :  Metuurtfor  Mauurt,  v.  L 

mis  rd-porf  ,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  re- 
port, a.  (q.v.).]  A  false  report  or  misrepre- 
sentation* 

"By  the  mttreportt  of  some  ancients."  —  Brew: 
Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  fv.,  ch.  L 

*.^[Eng.  misreport;  -er.] 


---, 

One  who  mlsreporta. 


"  We  find  yon  shameful  liars  and  mitreport  ert."  — 
PkUpott-  Works*,  p.  11*. 

mis  rep'-re"  -sent,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  represent  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  represent  falsely  or  Incor- 
rectly; to  give  a  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect 
representation  or  account  of,  either  inten- 
tionally or  from  carelessness. 

"  A  writer  lies  under  no  very  pressing  temptation 
tnmitreprfirnt  transactions  of  aucteut  date."—  M  oca  u- 
lag  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  present  false  or  incorrect 
representation  or  images. 

"  Do  my  eym  mitreprftent  I  " 

Milton:  Harmon  Ayonittet.  124. 

mis  rcp-re"  se'nt-a'-tlon,  *.      [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  representation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The   act  of    misrepresenting   or   misre- 
porting  ;  the  giving  a  false  or  incorrect  repre- 
sentation. 

"  By  how  much  the  worse,  and  more  scandalous  the 
mitreprettntation  is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  more 
intolerable  must  be  the  idolatry."—  Houth:  Otrmont, 
vol.  it.  ser.  1 

2.  A  false  or   incorrect  representation    or 
account,  made  either  intentionally  or  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance. 

'  mis  rSp  rS  s£nt'-ar-tiye,  a.  &  *.     [Pref. 
mi«-,  and  Eng.  representative  (q.v.).] 

A.  A$  adj.  :  Tending  to    misrepresent    or 
convey  a  false  representation  or  impression  ; 
misrepresenting. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  should  represent, 
but  who  really  misrepresents  his  constituents. 

"A  better  reply  from  that  initreprftentatifc  of 
Indiana."—  N»w  fork  Tribune,  Jan.  36.  1B62. 

mis-re1  p-re'-se'nt'-Sr,  *.  [Eng.  misrepresent; 
-er.]    One  who  misrepresents. 

*  mis  rS-pute',  v.t.      [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 

repute,  v.    (q.v.).]      To    repute   or  estimate 
wrongly  ;  to  hold  in  wrong  estimation. 

"  Vindicate  the  mitreputtd  honour  of  God."—  Mil- 
ton :  Doctrin*  of  Divorce,  bk.  i  i.  .  ch.  xxi  i. 

*  mis-re-sem'-blan9e,  *.    [Pref.  mts-t  and 
Eng.  resemblance  (q.v.).]    A  bad  likeness. 

"  The  Datch  poet's  mttreiembtaneet,"  —  Southey  : 
To  A.  Cunningham. 

*  mts  rS-siilt',   ».      [Pref.    mi*-,    and    Eng. 

result  (q.v.).]      A  wrong  or  unlucky  result. 
(See  extract  under  HISPUBSUIT.) 

mis-rule^  «.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  rule,  s. 
(q.v.).]    Bad  rule,  disorder,  confusion,  tumult, 


riot. 


"  Loud  mbru/« 
Of  chaos  far  removed.'        Mttton :  f.  L..  »ii.  271. 


Lord  of  Misrule :  [LORD,  *.,  f  (3)]. 


*  mis  rule',  v.t.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng  rule,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  rule  badly  or  amiss  ;  to  misgovern. 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  accession  of  the  Tudon 
was  that  of  a  mitt-uUU  dependency."—  Brit.  Omm 
Review,  p.  600. 


-l'-*,  a.     [Pref.  mw-(  and  Eng.  n*^ 
(q.v.),]     Unruly,  ungovernable. 

0  "  Curb  the  rauuge  of  his  mitruty  tongue." 

Bp.  Mall  :  tottir*.  vt  L 

miss  (1),  misse,  «.     [A  contract  of 


aiss  (1), 
(q.v.)J 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An   unmarried  female,  a  girl,  a  youn^ 
woman  or  girl. 

"  And  how  does  mitt  and  madam  do!" 

Cowper:   yearly  /Ksrresfc 

2.  A  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the  name  ot 
an  unmarried  female ;  a  form  of  address  to 
an  unmarried  female. 

"  Fie,  miit,  how  yon  bawl  1  - 

Conyrevt  :  Love  far  Lave,  lit     i 

*8.  A  kept  mistress,  a  concubine. 
"  She  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford's  «*4j**.* 
—Evelyn :  Mary,  »th  Jan..  IMS. 

*4.  A  strumpet,  a  prostitute. 

"  A  miu  In  a  new  name  which  the  civility  of  bhlsifi 
bestows  on  one  that  our  unmannerly  ancestor*  oau*4 
whore  aud  strumpet"— T*t  Character  of  a  Town  tHtt 
(1676),  p.  S. 

II.  Cards:  An  extra  hand  dealt  aside  M 
the  table  in  three-card  loo,  for  which  a  player 
is  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  hand. 

miss,  *  misse,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  mi«an,  ww- 
sian ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  missen  =  to  miss,  fron 
mis  ~  an  error,  a  mistake;  Icel.  missa=t& 
miss,  lose  ;  mis  =  amiss  :  Dan.  miste  —  to  low ; 
Bw.  mista  =  to  lose  ;  mlste  —  wrongly,  amiat ; 
Goth,  missa  =  wrongly ;  H.  H.  Ger. 
O.  H.  Ger.  missan  =  to  miss ;  M.  H.  G«r. 
misse  =  an  error.  J 

A*  Transitive : 

L  To  fail  to  reach,  gain,  obtain,  or  find. 

"  Felicity  no  soul  shall  mttte." 

Robert  of  (llouceiter,  p.  141 

2.  To  fail  to  bit. 

"  He  could  not  mitt  It."     t&aketp. :  Tempett.  1L  t 

3.  To  fall  to'  understand  or  catch  mentally. 

"  You  mitt  my  sense." 
BJktketp.  ;  Turning  of  the  .SArew,  V.  B, 

4.  To  fail  to  keep  or  observe  ;  to  omit,  t* 
neglect ;  to  pass  by  or  over  ;  to  go  without.? 

"So  much  as  to  mitt  a  meal  by  way  of  puni^hmevi 
for  his  fault*. "—Duty  of  Man. 

*  5.  To  be  without ;  to  do  without ;  to  dlf> 
pense  with. 

"  We  cannot  mttt  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire 

Take  in  our  wood,  and  serves  iu  offices 

That  profit  us."  Khaketp. .   Tempett,  L  t, 

6.  To  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of;  todto- 
cover  or  notice  the  absence,  want,  or  omissiM 
of ;  to  desiderate. 

"Every  month   his   native    land    remembers 
miuet  him  leu."—J4a-caulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  go  astray  ;  to  err. 

"  What  wonder  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  m»«l" 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  IK.  t 

2.  To  fail  to  hit,  reach,  or  attain  the  mat  It; 
to  miscarry. 


"  Th'  Invention  aU'admir'd.  and  each,  how  be 
""o  be  th'  iiivcotor  miu'd.       Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  4 


Tob 


It  was  formerly  followed  by  of. 

"  Grittus  mitting  of  the  Moldavian  tell  upon  1 
lat."—  Knotttt:  Bitt.  of  the  Turket. 

f  (1)  To  be  missing :  To  be  lost  or  wanting; 
not  to  be  found. 
(2)  To  miss  stays : 
Naut. :  [STAY,  «.]. 

miss  (2),   *  mis,   *  mys,  *  misse  (2),  «. 
[Hiss,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  fault,  an  offence  ;  a  failure  of  duty. 

''To  mend  my  mine."          WUliam of  PaJerne,  ML 

*  2.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  He  did  without  any  very  great  miu  in  the  hardest 

points  of  grammar."— Aicham:  Schooimattcr. 

*  3.  Harm  or  hurt  from  mistake. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste. 
Yet  is  his  mitte  not  mickle." 

Spenter ;  Shfpheardt  Calender. 

4.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach,  obtain,  &c. :  u, 
To  make  a  miss  in  firing  at  a  target 

*  5.  A  feeling  of  the  loss,  absence,  or  wmk 
of  something. 

"  I  should  have  a  heavy  mitt  of  thee.* 

SHaketp. :  1  Henry  /F.,  T.  4 

*  6.  Loss,  absence. 

"Those  that  mourn  for  the  mil* of  others."— iSwttm: 
Learn  to  Die  (ed.  IMS),  p.  184. 

II.  Billiards :  A  stroke  in  which  the  player's 


f&t,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


missaid— mission. 
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ball  does  not  hit  another  ball,  or,  in  pool, 
hits  the  wrong  ball. 

mis-said'  (al  as  S),  p*.  par.  or  a.    [MISSAT.] 

mis' -sal,  3.  &  a.    [Low  Lat.  missale,  from  missa 
=  a  mass;  O.  Fr.  missel,  messel ;   Fr.  missel; 
Sp.  misal;  Ital.  messale.] 
As  substantive : 

Eccles.  £  Chvrch  Hist, :  The  book  containing 
whole  service  of  the  mass  throughout  tlie 
,,_ir.  In  its  present  arrangement  it  dates 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
i-t'iitury.  The  Roman  missal  is  used  generally 
throughout  the  Roman  Church,  though  the 
Ambrosian  obtains  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
and  many  religious  orders  have  their  own 
missals,  differing  only  in  unimportant  par_- 
ticnlars  from  the  Roman.  Eastern  Christians 
<tf  tlie  Communion  with  Rome  have  missals 
peculiar  to  their  own  rite.  [RITE,  IL]  Mis- 
ttals  from  which  mass  is  said  are,  of  course, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  languages ;  those  for 
the  use  of  the  laity  have  a  translation  in  the 
vernacular,  side  by  side  with  the  Latin  or 
other  ecclesiastical  language. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  mass.    (Bp. 
Hall :  Old  Religion,  ch.  v.) 

'  miss  an  swer,   *  misse  an  swcr   (w 

silent),  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Bug.  answer,  s. 
(q.v.).]    A  failure. 

After   the  miytoanswer  of  the  one  talent"—  Bp. 
Contempt.;  V  ay  la  of  Motes. 

____,'-ic-al,a.    [Lat.  missa  —  mass*]   Of 
pertaining  to  the  mass. 

"The  mistatical  corruption  of  their  priesthood." — 
tacket:  Life  of  Williams,  L  10L 

•  mis-say',  *  mis-sale,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Bug.  say,  v.  (q.v.).] 

At  Transitive : 

1.  To  say  or  speak  wrongly  or  amiss. 

2.  To  speak  ill  of ;  to  slander. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  say  wrong ;  to  make  a  mistake  In 
what  one  says. 

"  Diggon  Davle,  I  bid  her  podday, 
Or  Dlggon  her  Is,  or  I  mtssat/.' 
Spentcr  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  September. 

8.  To  speak  ill  or  abusively. 
Nuthless  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd. 
But  brought  forth  speeches  myld  when  »he  would 
have  niittttyd."  Spenter :  F.  y.,  IV.  vi.  27. 

•  mis-say'-er,  *  mis-say-ere,  s.     [Pref. 
mi»-,  and  Eng.  sayer  (q.v.).]     One  who  mis- 

'1-speaker. 

And  If  that  any  misiayere 

'omen,  that  thou  malat  here, 
in,  and  bid  him  hold  him  •till." 

Jivmaunt  of  the  Rote. 

,  *.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Lat.  *cry>- 

tim  =  a  thing  written  ;  scribo  =  to  write.]    A 
word  wrongly  or  incorrectly  written. 

"These  mistcriptslookfMit  descendant* of  apaAv£u 
irapaAujJto."— Pit»-£<tward  Ball;  Modern  Eng- 
ITS. 


•misse, 
mis-t 

3 

ar 

wi 


v.t.  &  i.    [Miss,  r.] 


mis  see',  v.i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tee  (q.v.).] 
™  take  a  wrong  view. 

erelu  he  fundamentally  mistook,  mtuaw,  and 
ent,"—  Cctrlyfo  .•  JfficvUanie*.  iv.  236. 

mis  seek',  *  mls-seke,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  seek  (q.v.).]  To  seek  or  search  for 
wrongly,  or  in  a  wrong  direction. 

And  vet  the  thing,  that  most  is  your  desire, 
You  ao  miuekf." 

Wyatt  :  Of  the  meant  and  ture  Kttatf. 

mis-seem',  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  seem 
(Q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  false  appearance. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  ;  to  misbecome. 

s-seem'-Ing,  a.   &  s.     [Eng.  misseem; 
,  As  adj.  ;  Unbecoming,  misbecoming. 

*  For  never  knight  I  aaw  in  aucti  miueeminy  plight" 
Xpenter:  F.  «..  I.  lx.  S3. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Deceit  ;  false  show  orappear- 


"  With  her  witchcraft  and  misseeminy 
Spenser ;  f. 

B'-sel,  s.    [MISTLETOE.] 
OrnilK. ;  The  same  as  MISSEL-THRUSH. 
*  missel-bird,  s.    [MISSEL-THRUSH.] 
missel-thrush,  *  missel-bird,  *. 

OrnitJi  :  Turdus  viscivorus ;  called  also  the 
olm-thrush,  from  its  partiality  to  the  holm- 


weeto." 
..  I.  vll.  DO. 


oak  (Qvercvs  Ilex),  or  from  its  feeding  on  the 
berries  of  the  Butcher's  broom  (Ruscus  acu- 
leatus\  known  as  holm-berries  ;  and  tlie 
Storm-cock  from  its  singing  both  before  and 
during  wind  and  rain.  The  uaine  Missel-thrush 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  bird  feeds  on 
the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  Upper  surface, 
nearly  uniform  clove-brown  ;  under,  yellowish- 
white  with  black  spots  ;  tail  slightly  forked. 
Length  of  adult  bird  about  eleven  inches  ;  the 
males  and  females  exhibit  little  difference  in 
size  or  plumage.  The  missel-  thrush  is  com- 
mon in  England  and  in  Central  Europe. 
(  Yarrell.)  [THRUSH.] 

*  mis  sel  dine,  «.    [MISTLETOB.! 

*  mis  -sel-to,  s.     [MISTLETOE.] 

*  mis  sem   blance,  s.  [Fref.  mi*-,  andBng. 
semblance  (q.v.).J     A  false  semblance  or  re- 
semblance. 

*  misse-me-tre,  v.t.    [MISMETRE.] 

mis  send',  v.t.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.v.).]     To  send  wrongly  or  amiss  ;  as,  To 

unbuild  a  pared. 

*  mis-sense',  v.t.  "  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sense 
(q.v.).]  .  To  confuse,  to  confound,  to  misunder- 
stand. 

"Miltensing  his  lines."—  /VHftam  :  Resolves,  p.  10T. 


mis-sent',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISSEND.] 

*  mis  sen'-ten9e,  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
sentence  (q.v.).]    A  wrong  sentence. 

"That  missentence  which  .  .  .  would  appear  moat 
gross  mid  palpable."—  if  odttf  :  Life  of  tViUiamt.  i.  72. 

*  mis-serve',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  serve 
(q.v.).]    To  serve  wrongly  or  unfaithfully  ;  to 
fail  in  serving. 

"Yon  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute  be  ob- 
served. whereby  a  man  may  Iwvo  what  he  thiiiketh  he 
hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  mittcrved  in  that  he  buys." 
—Aitcon  ;  Judicial  C.'utr^-e. 

*  mis  set,  r.t.     |Ft*f.  mis-t  and  Eng.  set,  v. 
(q-  v-)0     T°  set  m  ^e  wrong  place  or  position  ; 
to  misplace. 

"If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  salts  [an  oath]  be 
taken  away,  ormittet.  where  shall  be  the  end."—  Sucon  : 
Judicial  Charge. 

mis  set',  a.  [MISSET,  v.]  Put  out  of  aorts. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Oar  mlnnle's  sair  mitiet,  after  her  ordinair.'—  Jtott  : 
ffeart  <tf  Midlothian,  ch.  xviil. 

mis-Shape',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  shape, 
v,  (q.v.).J  To  shape  ill  ;  to  give  an  fll-shape 
or  form  to  ;  to  deform. 

"  Our  meddling  Intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  forma  of  things." 

Wordsworth:  The  Tahiti  Turned. 

mis  shape',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape, 
s.  (q.v.).J  An  ill  or  incorrect  shape  or  form  ; 

deformity. 

"  The  one  of  them  .  .  ,  did  seem  to  looke  askew 
That  her  misshape  much  helpt." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  xli,  89. 

mis  shap  en.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [MISSHAPE.] 

Ill-shaped,  ill-formed,  deformed. 

"Crowded  with  withered  or  misthapen  figures."  — 
Goldsmith  ;  Bee,  No.  L 

*  mis  shap  -en-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  misshapen  ; 
~ly.]    In  a  misshapen  manner. 

*  mls-shap'-en-nSss,  s.     {Eng.  misshapen; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  mis- 
shapen ;  deformity. 

*  mis-Sheathe',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
sheathe  (q.v*.).]      To  sheathe  amiss  or  In  a 
wrong  place. 

"This  dagger  hath  mtsta'en  .  .  . 
And  Is  mistheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom." 

8haXetf>.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  T.  8. 

*  mis  sif'-i-cate,  v.i.     [Low  Lat.  misaa  = 
muss,  and  Lat.  /a/no  =  to  do,]     To  celebrate 
mass. 

"Conceive  him,  readers,  he  [Bp.  Andrews]  would 
mitsijteate."—  Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk,  i.,  ch.  v. 

mis  sile,  a.  &,s.  [Lat.  missilis  =  that  can  be 
thrown  ;  neut.  missile  (telum)  =  (a  weapon) 
that  can  be  thrown,  from  missus,  pa.  par.  of 
m#£o  =  to  send.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Capable  of  being  thrown  or  hurled  ;  fit 
for  being  hurled  or  projected  from  the  hand, 
or  an  instrument,  or  engine. 

"To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing, 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string." 
Pope  ;  Honier;  Odyssey  jciv.  361. 


"  2.  Having  the  power  of  projecting.    (Ap 
incorrect  use  of  the  word.) 

"  It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or  three  mini* 


tes  to  alter  his  mitsile  weapon  [ft  musket]  intoaweauoa 
with  which  he  could  eucountar  an  eueiuy  hand  to 
hand." — Mucaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii 


B.  As  siibst. :  A  weapon  or  projectile  throw* 
or  intended  to  be  thrown  or  hurled  from  th« 
band,  or  an  instrument,  or  engine  ;  as,  a  dart 
an  arrow,  a  bullet. 

miss  ing,  a.  [Miss,  v.]  Lost,  missed,  want- 
ing ;  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  it  waff 
expected  to  be  found. 

"  If  by  any  means  he  be  misting,  then  shall  thy  112k 
be  for  bis  life."— l  A'i»i</»  xx.  sa. 

*  mlss'-ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  missing ;  -iy.) 
With  regret ;  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

"  I  have,  mittinfjly,  noted,  he  la  of  lat*  much  retired 
from  court." — Mu*«rp. ;  Winter's  Tule,  iv.  L 

miss' -Ion  (SB  as  sh)t  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  miirfo  =  a 
sending,  from  missus,  pa.  pur.  of  mitto—  to  send.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending ;  a  sending,  a  despatch- 
ing. 

*  2.  Dismissal,  dismission,  discharge. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sent  or  delegated  by 
authority. 

4.  Persons  sent  or  delegated  by  authority  to 
perform  any  service  or  commission  ;  spec., 
persons  sent  on  political  busiuess,  or  to  pro- 
pagate  religion. 

' '  There  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows,  or 
brethren  of  Salomon's  House.'— Bacon  :  tie*  Atlantis, 

5.  The  business  on  which  a  person  or  agent 
is  sent ;  that  duty  with  which  the  persons  sent 
are  charged  ;  a  commission  ;  a  charge  or  duty 
entrusted. 

"Pronounce — what  Is  thy  mission  t" 

Byron. :  Manfred,  11L  i, 

6.  The  duty  or  object  which  one  has  to  ful- 
fil in  life ;  the  object  of  a  person's  or  thing's 
existence. 

"  How  to  begin,  bow  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  ot  being  on  earth,  ami  mutton  high." 

Milton:  P.  A.  11. 114. 

7.  A  station  or  residence  of  missionaries; 
tlie  missionaries  connected  with  such  station. 

IL  Eccles.  <K  Church  History  : 

1,  Singular: 

(1)  The  act  of  appointing  to  the  core  of  soula 
by  a  lawful  superior.     In  the  Roman  Church 
the  mission  of  a  priest  is  derived  from  hU 
bishop,  who  receives  his  mission  from  the 
Pope.    There  are  two  views  as  to  mission  in 
the  Anglican  Church  :  (1)  that  mission  is  con- 
ferred with  consecration ;  and  (2)  that  it  ia 
derived  from  the  Crown.    The  former  view  ia 
the  one  more  generally  held  ;  though  the  sup- 
porters of  the  latter  might  effectively  quote 
the  words  in  which  an  Anglican  bishop  doea 
homage  to  the  sovereign  for  his  see.    Among 
non-episcopal  denominations,  mission  is  gene- 
rally the  act  of  a  governing  body. 

(2)  A  quasi-parish.    In  countries  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  Church,  priests  are 
appointed  to  missions,  and  are  removable  at 
the  will  of  the  bishop.    Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  England  in 
1850  — known  at  that  time  as  the   "Papal 
Aggression" — the  charge  of  certain  important 
missions  has  conferred  quasi-parochial  righta. 

[  M ISSIONAK  V-  RECTOR. } 

(3)  The  holding  of  special  services  In  any 
particular  district  with  the  view  of  stirrir.* 
up  the  inhabitants  to  a  more  active  spiritual 
life. 

2.  Plural : 

(1)  Foreign  Missions:  The  injunction  o* 
Jesus  which  renders  the  duty  of  instituting 
missions  imperative  on  the  Christian  Church 
is  found  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20  and  Mark  xvi. 
15-18.  The  latter  version  of  the  command 
belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Mark  which  is  of  doubtful  authenticity 
[MARK].  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  narrate 
the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
accompanied  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  this 
miraculous  endowment  being  evidently  de- 
signed for  missionary  purposes  (Acts  ii,). 
They  tell  also  how  Peter  and  John  (ii.  14,  T. 
&c.),  and  subsequently  Saul,  or  Paul,  fulfilled 
the  final  command  of  Jesua  (xiii.-xxviiiX  The 
revelation  made  to  Peter  that  no  man,  Gentile 
or  Jew,  was  common  or  unclean,  having  re- 
moved the  prejudice  against  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  (x.),  St.  Paul 
became  their  special  apostle,  while  St.  Peter 


;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t> 
shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  --  zhun.   -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -  ble,  -tile,  Ac,  =  bel,  del. 
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hud  for  his  chief  charge  the  Jews.  Tradition  is 
probably  correct  in  making  every  apostle  a 
missionary,  though  details  as  to  their  several 
•pheres  are  not  trustworthy.  In  ante-Nicene 
tunes  a  series  of  zealous  missionaries  laboured 
to  spread  the  gospel.  A  certain  tacit  com- 
promise with  the  prior  faiths  took  place  in 
Tarious  respects.  The  pagan  festivals  in  par- 
ticular showed  intense  tenacity  of  life,  and 
•ft  a  rule  it  was  found  needful  to  give  them  a 
Christian  varnish,  and  adopt  them  into  tin- 
new  religion.  On  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantiue  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, "the  civil  power  concerned  itself  about 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  early  in  the 
ninth  Charlemagne  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  by  a  series  of  bloody  wars.  But 
genuine  missionaries  appeared.  Thus,  St. 
Patrick,  who  laboured  in  the  fifth  century,  is 
called  the  "Apostle  of  Ireland  ;  "  Winifred,  or 
Boniface,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  "  Apostle 
of  Germany."  Christianity  had  reached  Bri- 
tain in  Roman  times,  but  the  early  British 
churches  having  been  trampled  out  by  the 
pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  Augustine  and  forty 
monks  were  sent  to  Canterbury.  He  became 
the  "Apostle  of  England,"  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish primate.  In  the  East,  the  Nestorians, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
prosecuted  missions  in  Tartary  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  '  heir  zeal  and  devotion  eliciting 
the  admiration  of  Gibbon.  Ths  first  Spaniards 
In  America  and  the  Portuguese  in  India  made 
It  a  prominent  object  to  spread  Christianity, 
using,  however,  force  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  order  of  Jesuits  was 
established,  to  spread  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  abroad  as  well  as  defend  it  at  home. 
This  order  established  missions  In  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  Thegreatest 
name  was  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1522),  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Indies."  The  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits  stirred  up  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  other  orders.  The  Society  de 
Propaganda  Fide  was  instituted  in  1622. 
The  Protestant  churches,  whilst  in  conflict 
witli  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  had  little  energy  to  spare  for 
missions.  In  1701  there  arose  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ;  about  1732 
the  Moravian  brethren  were  very  zealous  for 
missions  ;  in  1786  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  in  1792  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  1795  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
ic  1796  the  Glasgow,  and  in  1796  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  ;  in  1799  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1816  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society,  and  in  1830  the  Church 
of  Scotland  mission,  and  in  1S43  that  of  the 
Free  Church  came  into  being,  with  several 
others.  In  the  United  States  the  missionary 

Sint  haa  been  equally  active,  and  numerous 
istiiunary  Societies  established,  including  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  (1810),  the  Bur- 
mese Mission,  of  the  Baptists  (1813),  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
&c.  In  1889  the  United  States  bad  2127  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field,  Great  Britain  2G58.  The 
success  of  this  missionary  work  has  not  been 
very  great,  but  there  is  some  reason  fur 
encouragement  and  the  work  goes  actively  on. 

(2)  Home  Missions:  The  taunt,  "Why  send 
so  much  money  abroad  when  there  are  prac- 
tically so  many  heathen  at  home?"  helped 
to   create    home   missions,   which    are    now 
rigorously  prosecuted  in  nearly  every  city 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
where. 

(3)  Jewish  Missions  :  The  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
was  founded  in  1809  ;  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  to  the  Jews  began  iu  183V;  th«  Free 
Church  mission  in  1843. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  missions  or 
missionaries. 

i      "They  had  erected  A  cbnrch  and  school,  and  had 
Bade  mine  pros  re**  with  minion  work."—  JEcAo,  Jnu. 


•miss  -ion  (as  as  ah),  v.t.    [Mission,  *.]   To 

send  on  a  mission  ;  to  commission,  to  delegate. 

"  lie  Allah  and  the  Prophet  miuion  here. 


.  ,    . 

•missf  ion  ar-i-ness  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
missionary  ;  -ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  a 
missionary  ;  fitness  or  aptitude  for  the  posi- 
tion or  office  of  a  missionary. 

"  Their  rapid  Insight  ami  flue  aptitude, 
Particular  worth  aud  general  mtitionarlnet* 
As  luug  a*  they  keep  quiet  by  the  fire." 

K,  R.  liromning  ;  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 


ion  a  ry  (ss  as  sh),  a.   &  a.      [Eng. 
mission  ;  -ary  ;  Fr.  missionaire.] 


A.  As  subs*.  :  One  who  is  sent  apon  a  re- 
ligious mission  ;  one  who  is  sent  to  propagate 
religion. 

"  Hi*  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  tnittionary  ,-  hia 
enemiettbat  he  had  beeu  a  buccaneer."—  Jfoeauiuy  : 
it  tit.  Mng.,  ch.  zx. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  religious 
missions  or  missionaries. 

missionary-rector,  *. 

Eecles.  &  Church  Hist.:  The  title  given  to 
ceitain  Roman  priests  iu  each  diocese  in  Eng- 
land, from  their  having  charge  of  missions 
more  than  ordinarily  important,  either  on 
account  of  their  having  been  long  established 
or  from  the  size,  of  the  congregation.  Missionary 
rectors  were  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Propaganda  of  April  21,  18C2, 
which  decree  was  promulgated  in  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Westminster  (July,  1852). 

missionary  -religions,  s.  pi.  A  term 
employed  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  lecture 
on  Missions  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Dec.  3, 
1873),  to  distinguish  Buddhism,  Muhammad- 
anism,  and  Christianity,  from  Judaism, 
Brahnmnism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  which  he 
called  non-missionary. 

"By  mittinnary-riliffionf  I  meant  tbeae  In  which 
the  spreading  of  the  truth  and  the  conversion  of  un- 
believers M-e  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  duty  by 
the  founder  or  hU  immediate  aucceaeon."  —  Max 
Miiller;  Chiptfrom  a  German  Workfhop,  IT.  818. 

miss  ion  ato  (ss  as  sh),  v.  i.    [Eng.  mutton  ; 
•ate.]    To  act  or  go  on  a  mission. 

miss'-ion  er(ssa^sh),*.  CEn%.  mission  ;  -er.] 
One  who  ia  sent  on  a  mission;  a  missionary. 

"  This  extraordinary  conduct  wat  due,  as  the  pru-its 
allege,  to  the  action  tit  certain  German  mUtiorurt."  — 


Jan,  &,  1882. 

'  miss  iah,  a.    [Eng.  mis*  (IX  »-  ;  -««*.]  Like 
a  miss  ;  prim,  affected,  lackadaisical. 

"Ton  are  Dot  going  to  be  miufeA,  1  Lope,"  —  J/iw 
Au»tin  :  Pride  *  Pr&uUe*  cb,  Ivii, 

•  miss  Uh  noss,  «.     [Eng.  mitsish  ;  -mess.] 
The  airs  or  affectation  of  a  young  miss  ;  prim* 
ness,  affectation. 

**I  have  loot  him  by  my  own  want  of  decision—  my 
own  mitriihneu  rather,  in  liking  to  have  lovers,  iu 
order  to  teMe  Uieui."—  r.  Sort  ;  All  in  (ke  Wrong,  ch.  iu 

Mis  sis-sip'-pi,  «.    [Native  name  =  the  great 
water.  1 

Geoff.  :  The  large  river  traversing  the  centre 
of  the  United  States.  Also  a  State  of  the 
same  name. 

Mississippi  alligator,  ». 

Zool.  :  Alligator  IwAus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pike-headed  Alligator.  Length,  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  feet;  deep  greenish-brown  above, 
yellow  below,  with  the  aides  more  or  less 
striped.  Fish  forms  their  staple  food,  but  it 
ia  said  that  they  sometimes  attack  large  quad- 
rupeds, and  even  human  beings. 
Mis  sis  sip'  pi  an,  a./ti. 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mississippi 
State  or  River. 

B.  At  mbtt.:   A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Mississippi. 

•  mis  sit',  «.t    |T™f-  «•**••  »nd  Eng.  lit  (q.  v.X] 
To  sit  ill  upon  ;  to  misbecome. 

miss'-Ive,  o.  &  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  missus,  pa 
par.  of  mitto  —  to  send.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sent  or  proceeding  from  an  authoritative 
source. 

"The  kti  g  grant*  a  licence  under  the-  great  Hal. 
called  a  conge  d'eslira,  to  elect  the  penoo  he  bai  no- 
minated bj  bis  letters  miuive.'—Ayliffe  :  Partryon. 

2.  Fitted  or  intended  to  be  thrown,  hurled, 
or  projected  ;  missile. 

"  AtridM  Bret  ducbar^d  the  mtoft*  ipear." 

Pope  :  Samer  i  Kad  li  *». 

ZJ.  At  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  sent  or  despatched;  an 
announcement  or  injunction  sent  by  a  mes- 
senger ;  a  message,  a  letter. 

*  2.  A  person  sent  ;  a  messenger. 

H.  Scots  Law:  A  letter  interchanged  be- 
tween parties,  in  which  the  one  party  offers  to 
buy  or  sell,  or  enter  into  any  contract  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  the  other  party  accepts 
the  offer  completing  the  contract. 

*  miss-maze,  s.    [MIZMAZB.] 

*  mis  sound',   v.t.     [Pret    mi»-,  and   Eng. 
sound  (q.v.).J  To  souna  or  pronounce  wrongly 


Mis  son  -ri,  s.     [Native  Indian  name.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  central  State  of  tin 
American  Union,  also  of  a  river  passing 
through  that  ytate. 

Missouri  Compromise,  ». 

Hist. :  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  Act  of 
the  American  Congress,  passed  in  1820,  and 
intended  to  reconcile  the  Pro-  and  Anti- 
slavery  parties.  By  this  Act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Missouri  shouH  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  sl»Vfh<>Ming  State,  but  that 
slavery  should  never  be  established  in  any 
State,  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north 
of  latitude  36'  SIX. 

Missouri-rattlesnake, «. 

f  Zool.  :  Crotalua  confluentv*  (Say).  A  slander 
snake,  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  It  n 
found  from  California  to  Utah,  but  the  Yellow. 
stone  is  its  favourite  locality. 

Mis  sou'  ri  an,  o.  &  t. 

A»  At  adj. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Missouri. 
B.  As  mbst. :    A  native  or  resident  of  Mis- 
souri. 
mis-soy', «.    [Hisso-r.] 

» mis-speak',  *  mis-speak  e,  *ml«- 

-*-,  t>.t  &  (.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  spoilt 


A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  wrongly  or  amiss;  to  err  la 
upeaking. 

" It  Is  not  10 ;  thou  hast  mfnpote,  misheard. ' 

Vakeif.     A  in?  John.  IU.  L 

2.  To  speak  ill  of  anybody. 

"  Who  but  miuiHoJU  of  Thee,  he  dpeta  at  Heaven." 
Sytvettir.   The  beiau.stH. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  or  utter  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"A  mother  which  delights  to  heare 
Her  early  child  miuptatf  half  ntter'd  »oid«." 
Donm. •  fatmt,  IT.  OT. 

2.  To  speak  amiss. 

"  I  cannot  of  enule  finde. 
That  I  matpojbe  haue  ought  behrude. 
Whereof  loue  ought  be  uiispaidr 

Oo**r:C.  A..U. 

*  mis  spee9h',  *  mis  peche. «.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  speech  (q.v.).]  Speaking  wrongly  or 
amiss. 

"  And  otherwise  of  no  mttpeeJU 
My  conscience  for  to  beche."       Gotur:  0.  A.,  U. 

mis-Opel!',  v.t.  [Pref.  mit-,  and  Eng.  spdl,t. 
(q.v.J]  To  spell  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 


[MISSPELL.]    A  wrong 


mis-spell'-ing,  «. 
spelling  of  a  word, 

mis-spend',  t  mis  pend,  v.t.  [Pref.  mit-, 
and  Eng.  spend  (q.v.).]  To  spend  ill;  to 
waste ;  to  consume  to  no  purpose ;  to  spend 
uselessly  or  wastefully. 

"The  genial  moisture,  due 
To  applea,  otherwise  mujxnidt  itself." 

J.fhUtft:CU4r. 

*  mis-spend' -er,  «.      [Eng.  misspend;  •«•.] 
One  who  misspends  or  wastes  prodigally  or 
improvidently. 

*  mis  -  spense',   •  mis  -  spen9O',    *mls- 
penje',  s.     [MISBFEHD.]     A  misspending; 
a  spending  uselessly  ;  waste. 

*  mis  spoke',  *  mis  spok'-en,  pa,  par.  or 
a.     [MISSPEAK.] 

mis-state',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  Halt 
(q.v.).]  To  state  wrongly  or  incorrectly;  to 
misrepresent 

mis-state'-ment,  «.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Bng. 
statement  (q.v.).]     A  false  or  incorrect  sti 
ment ;  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  facts ; 
a  misrepresentation. 

mis-stay',  v.i.  [Eng.  miss,  T.,  and  stay,  i. 
(q.v.).] 

KaMt. :  To  miss  stays ;  to  fail  of  going 
about  from  one  tack  to  another  when  taclting, 
but  not  used  of  wearing.  [STAY,  «.] 

mis-stayed',  a.    [Eng.  misstay;  -ed.] 
Kaiut. :  Having  missed  stays. 

*  mis-step',  *  mis-steppe,  v.i.  [Pref.  nit-, 
and  step  (q.v.).]     To  step,  to  move,  to  go 
wrongly  or  astray. 

"  Whereso  as  eoer  bis  lone  go. 
She  shall  not  •rith  her  litell  to 
Mittteppe."  GOTPST:  V.  A.,  T 

*  mis-step',  «.     [MISSTEP,  r.]     A  wrong  o« 
false  step. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  CUT,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  mls-suo-ceed',  v.i.    [I'ref.  «w-,  «a.d  Kug. 
succeed  (q.v.).  J    To  turn  out  ill. 

••  By  tlie  miuueoeeding  at  matters."— fuOejfi  Wor. 
Oties,  li.  7. 

•  mis-suc-fess',  *     [Pref.  «£»-.  «nd  Eng. 
tucass  (q.v.).]    Ill-success. 

"Some  .hitting  alchemist  that  cut.  .n  the  fail! .of 
his  rau™<v«i»  ui»n  I"U  gl«sne  or  his  furnace.  —  Bp. 
Mall.  Sermon  at  Court,  Aug.  S. 

«  mis  sfig  ggst'-ion  (1  as  y). «.    [Pref.  mfs-, 
and  Bug.  rugaatim  (q.v.).]    A  wrong  or  evil 

BUot!estion. 

••  Theae  cheaters  ....  thai  would  fain  win  you 
from  us  with  mere  tricks  of  mistuflrstloit.  '—Bp.  Ball  : 
A  Letter  raraitetical. 

•mis  sum-ma'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
tug.  snmnuxion  (q.v.)  ]  A  wrong  Bummation. 
••A  missumaHon  la  a  fitted  account."— «»«.•  *u» 
Aoy.  ch.  1L 

•  mis  suit',  v.  (.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  full,  V. 
(q.v.).]    To  suit  ill. 

"  Xissuittng  a  great  man  moat" 

Mn  Brauming:  Jlapoleon  III.  In  Italf. 

•rnis'-snre  (sureasshur),  s.  [Lat.  missunw, 
Jut.  par.  of  mi/to  =  to  send.]    A  mission. 
"The  missure  I  send  you."— Adam*  :  Worki.  1L  110. 

•  mis-sway,  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sway 
(q.v.).]    To  misrule. 

"Through  monetising  It  seem'd  to  decline." 

' 


•mis-swear',  v.i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
nenir  (q.v.).]  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  forswear 
one's  self. 

*  mis'-sworn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISSWEAR,] 

•  Kiis'-sy,  a.    [Eng.  miss  (1)  s. ;  -y.J    Missish. 
affected,  sentimental. 

"The  common  namby-pftinby  little  miuy  phrwe."— 
Mia  F.dgtworth  :  Helen,  ch.  xxviii. 

mist,  *  mylst,  *  myst,  *  myste,  s.    [A.S. 

mist.  =  glouni,  darkness ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
mirfr  =  mist ;  Sw.  mist  =  foggy  weather ;  Dut. 
mist  =i  fog ;  Ger.  mist  =  dung.) 

1.  lit. :  Visible  watery  vapour  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  the  fall  of  rain  or  water  in  almost  im- 
perceptibly fine  drops. 

"  The  milt  and  rain  which  the  went  wind  bring*  np 
from  a  bouudleu  ocean."— Jfocaulajr :  Jlitt.  En<j,t  ch. 
Hi. 
H  A  dense  mist  is  called  a  fog  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  dims,  obscures, 
or  darkens. 

"  All  mitt  from  thence 
Purge  and  dUpene."  AlUton ;  P.L.t  11L  63. 

mist  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Conocliniura,  a  genus  of  Composites. 
One  species,  Conoclinium,  ccelestinum.  is  a 
weed  with  fragrant  blue  or  purple  flowers, 
growing  in  the  United  States. 

mist,  v.t.  &  i.    [MIST,  «.} 

A,  Trans. :   To   cover  aa   with   mist ;  to 
cloud,  to  dim. 

If  that  her  breath  will  mitt  or  stain  the  atone. 
Why  then  she  lives."  ShaHxtp.  i  Lear,  T.  S. 

B.  Jntnins. :  To  be  misty ;  to  drizzle, 
mis  ta'en',  a.    [MISTAKEN.] 

mls-tak   .a-ble,   mis -take' -a-ble,  a. 

[Eug.  misttik(e);  -able.}  Capable  of  being  mis- 
taken ;  liable  to  be  mistaken ;  liable  to  mis- 
conception. 

"They  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  lew  mtttaktabte 
nnmberB."— Brovnw :  Yvtgnr  Errouri,  bk.  Vi,  cb,  i. 

mis-take',  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  mistaka=to  take 
by  mistake.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  take  away  wrongly  or  improperly. 

"  Mitfnkf  them  away, 
And  aik  a  fee  for  comiutf."        Jfotmt:  8at*rn,  V. 

*2.  To  take  in  error. 

"But  your  true  trick,  rascal,  must  be,  to  be  ever 
busy,  and  mittukv  awny  tlie  bi.Lt.li-s  mid  cans.  In  h;i'le, 
before  tliey  b«  lialf  drunk  oil"—  Itvn  Jons&n :  Barlko- 
tum.ni>  Fair.  hi.  'i. 

3.  To  take  or  understand  wrongly  ;  to  con- 
ceive or  understand  erroneously  ;  to  ii.Uup- 

'iend,  to  misuiulerstaud  ;  to  misconceive. 

"  My  father  s  purposes  lu.ve  been  -mistook." 

Shaketp. :  9  Henry  / r.  iv.  «. 

4.  To  take  one  person  or  thing  for  another ; 
to  tiim^ine  erroneously  one  person  or  thing  to 
be  another. 

"  Men  .  .  .  are  apt  to  mittak'  a  want  of  vlpmr  in 
their  imagination*)  for  a  delicacy  in  their  Judgments." 
—  Youny :  On  Lyric  Poetry. 
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B*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  mistake  In  judgment  ;  to  mls- 
Jncige,  to  be  in  error  ;  to  be  under  a  misappre- 
nension- 

"  Why.  iir.  who  bade  you  call  hert 
Your  worship,  sir  ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Skakeep.  .   Ttco  Gentlemen  aj  Verona.  II  U 

*  2.  To  transgress  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

••  Y«  that  ayemt  your  love  mltraXfth.' 


mis-take',  t.    [MISTAKE,  ?.] 

1.  An  error  of  judgment  or  opinion  ;  a  mis- 
conception ;  a  misapprehension,  a  misunder- 
standing, a  blunder. 

"  Rectify  the  mittaket  at  hlatoriam."—  Sat  :  On  t\o 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  fault,  an  error,  a  blunder  ;  a  wrong  act 
done  unintentionally. 

"A  sentiment.  In  Itself  amiable  and  respectable. 
led  him  to  commit  the  greatest  mutate  at  hla  whole 
111e."—Maoaulay:  Mitt.  Knff.,  ch.  xxiv. 

IT  No  mistake  :  Beyond  all  doubt  or  ques- 
tion ;  unquestionably,  certainly,  without  fail. 

mis  tak  -en,  a.    [MISTAKE,  v.] 

1,  Erroneous,  incorrect. 

••The  fallacious  and  mufeiften  report!  of  •ense."— 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  ii..  aer.  3. 

2.  Labouring  under  a  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  wrong. 

••She.  mistaken,  seema  todnteon  me." 

Snakap.  :  nuel/Ut  Kiaht,  U.  t. 
^  To  frs  mistaken  : 

1,  To  be  misunderstood,  misconceived,  or 
misjudged. 

2.  To  be  in  error  ;  to  make  a  mistake  ;  to 
be  under  a  misapprehension. 

"  You  are  too  much  mutnken  In  tlila  king." 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  I..  1L  1 

mis-tak'-en-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  mistaken;  -!y.] 
By  mistake  ;  mistakingly. 

mis  tak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mistak(e),  :  -er.t  One  who 
makes  a  mistake  ;  one  who  misunderstands. 

"The  well-meaning  ignorance  of  some  mtetabert."— 
Bp.  Baa  :  Apol.  Aavt.  to  the  Reader. 

mis-tak'-ing,  s.    [MISTAKE,  ».]   A  mistake, 
au  error,  a  blunder. 

"  Now,  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father  : 
Pardou,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

.  :  Taming  o/ttu  Sltrete,  iv.  5. 


mls-tak'-Kng-lJT,  adv.  [Eng.  mistaking;  -ly.] 
By  mistake  ;  mistakenly,  erroneously. 

"  That  we  may  not  mittaktngly  rear  up  the  walls  of 
Babel  while  we  intend  Jerusalem."—  Bp.BaU:  J/i/ttery 
of  Qudlineue.  (Epistle  prenxed.) 

mis-taught'  (aught   as  at),  ja.  par.  or  a. 

[MlSTEACH.] 

*  mis-tea;h',  "  mls-teehe,  ».  t.    [Pref  mis-, 
and  Eng.  teach  (q.v.).]    To  teach  wrongly  ;  to 
give  wrong  instruction  to. 

"  More  ahame  for  those  who  have  mixtaught  them." 
—Xitton  :  Animad.  on  Kemonttrant't  Defence. 

'  mis-tell',  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fei/(q.v.).] 

1.  To  tell  wrongly  or  Incorrectly  ;  to  mis- 
report, 

2.  To  miscount. 

"Thelrprayers  are  by  the  dozen,  when  if  they  mtttelt 
one,  they  thinke  all  the  rest  lost"—  Breton  :  Strange 
Jfevet,  p.  6. 

*  mis-tSm'-per,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
kmper,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  disorder,  to  disturb,  to 
disease. 

"  Nor  husband's  weale  nor  children's  woe  mittempered 
Warner:  Albiont  England,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  mls-tem'-pered,  a.    [MISTEMPIR,  «.] 

1.  Disordered,  diseased,  irritated,   ill-tum- 
pered. 

"  This  Inundation  of  mittemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  u-  qualified." 

8kaket/t.  :  king  John,  T.  1 

2.  Badly  tempered  ;  tempered  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose or  end. 

"  Throw  your  mtttempered  weapons  to  the  ground." 
HhaJSap.  :  Komeo  t  Juliet,  i.  1. 

mls'-ter  (1),  s.  [The  same  word  as  master 
(q.v.).]  Master,  sir;  the  common  form  of 
address  to  an  adult  male.  It  is  now  always 
abbreviated  in  writing  to  the  form  Mr. 

*  mls'-ter  (2),  *  mls-tere,  s.    (O.  Fr.  mastier 
(Fr.  mttier),  from  Lat.  ministeritim  =  a  service; 
minister  =  a  servant.    Mister  and  ministry  are 
thus  doublets.)    [MINISTER.] 

1.  A  trade,  an  art,  an  occupation,  an  em- 
ployment. 

"  In  youth  be  lemed  hadde  a  good  mtttere. 
lie  was  a  wel  good  wrlglit,  a  carpenter*." 

Chauaer:  C.  T..tU. 


2.  Manner,  kind,  sort. 


"  The  redcroes  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast. 
To  weet  what  muter  wljht  w»s  so  dljmay  d. 

Spenser  :  f.  o..  I.  Iz.  *. 

mis'-ter  (3),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.)  Need, 
necessity.  (Scotch.) 

"World's  gear  was  henceforward  the  least  of  her 
care  .  .  nor  was  It  likely  to  be  mucaie  her  muter.  — 
.Scott  :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xliv. 

*  mls'-ter,  *mis-tre,  v.t.  &  i.  [MISTER  (2),  «.J 

A,  Trans.  :  To  occasion  loss  to. 

B.  Intrant-.  :  To  need,  to  be  necessary,  to 
boot. 

"  As  for  my  name  it  mittreth  not  to  tell.* 

Spenter  :  /•.«,.  I1L  ril,  IL 

"  mls-tere,  s.    [MISTER  (2),  «.] 

mis-term',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  term 
(q.v.).]  To  term  or  designate  erroneously  ;  to 
miscall,  to  misname. 

••  World's  exile  Is  death  :  then  banished 
Is  death  mistemicd." 

tihaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  UL  S. 

*  ml»'-ter-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  rotsier  (1)  ;  -skip.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  mister  (q.v.X 
(Sltakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicvs,  iv.  4.) 

*  mfa'-ter-Jf  ,  *  mjB'-ter-y,  *  my«-ter-le, 

s.     [Lat.  mims(eri7<m.]     A  trade,  an  occupa- 
tion, a  business.    [MISTER  (2),  s.] 

••  That  which  is  the  noblest  myaerto 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy. 

Spemer  :  Malar  atJtberdt  Talt. 

*  mlsf  -1*1,  a.    [Eng.  mitt  ;  fiiK.t).']    Clouded 
or  dimmed  with  tears,  as  with  mist. 

"  Here  they  are  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mlitful  eyes.' 
Skateip.  :  fancies.  1.  «. 

*  mis-think',  *  mls-tblnke,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pret 
mis-,  and  Bug.  think  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrant,  :  To  think  wrongly. 

"  Whan  they  miahinte,  tbey  lightly  let  It  pa«se." 
Chaucer  :  Court  of  Lone. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  misjudge,  to  think  111'  of. 

"  How  will  the  country  for  these  woful  chances, 
Xisthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  1" 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  VI..  U.  t. 

*  mis-thought'  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par.  or 

a.      [MlSTHINK.] 

•mis  thought'  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Tret 
mis-,  and  Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.v.).]  Wrong 
thoughts  or  ideas  ;  an  erroneous  notion  ;  mis- 
take. 

"  Through  error  and  mitthought* 

Spemer  :  f.  «..  IV.  vili.  U. 

•mis-thrive',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
thrive  (q.v.).]  Not  to  thrive  ;  to  tare  or  suc- 
ceed llL 

*  mis-throw,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  throw, 

V.  (q.v.).]    To  throw  or  cast  wrongly. 
"  Hast  thou  thyn  eie  ought  mitthrotee  t" 

Qmeer:  C.  A.,  bk.  L 

mis'-ti-oo,  ».    [Turk.  »isH0o.    (iittre.)] 

Naut.  :  A  small  Mediterranean  vesstl,  be- 
tween a  zebeca  and  a  felucca. 

*  mis-tide',  v.i.    [A.8.  mistidan.] 

1.  To  betide  ill  or  aniss  ;  to  turn  out  111  or 
unfortunately. 

2.  To  fere  ill,  to  be  unfortunate. 

"Attelaste  be  shal  mlahappe  and  mlstide.'— 


•  mist'-I^head,   'mist  i  heed.  ».     [Eng. 
misty;   -head.}     The  state  of  being  misty; 
mistiness. 

•  "  What  meaneth  this,  what  Is  this  mistiheed  t  " 

Chaucer  :  Complaint  ttf  Mars  A  Venue. 

mist'-I-ljf,  adv.  (Eng.  misty  ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  mistj 
manner  ;  dimly,  darkly,  obscurely. 

"  Thlae  phllosopheres  speke  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  nmn  cannot  come  thereby, 
For  any  wit  that  man  have  now  adayes." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  U.SO. 

mis-time',  v.t  &  t.    [A.S.  mtsrtman.) 

*  A.  Intrana.  :  To  turn  out  ill,  to  happen 

amiss  ;  to  mistide. 
B.  Trans.  :  To  time  wrongly  ;  not  to  adapt 

or  adjust  the  time  to. 

mis-timed',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ttmtd 
(q.v.).]  Out  of  time  or  place  ;  inappropriate  ; 
not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  :  as,  a  mis- 
timed boast. 

mfaf-I-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  misty;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  misty  ;  darkness, 
dininess,  obscurity. 

"The  very  mittintss  of  the  Prime  Minister's  owsi 
words."—  Standard,  June  SI,  1881. 

*  mlst'-l6n  (1  as  y),  s.    [Lat.  mixtio  =  a  mir- 

ing, a  mixture,  from  mixfiw,  pa.  par.  of  misc«o 


boil,  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan,    - tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -clous  =-  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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=  to  mix.]    A  mixture,  a  mixing,  a  blending 
together. 

••  Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  retaking  Iroin 
tbatr  million,  produce  colour."—  Soi/le  :  On  Colour*. 

mis  ti  tie,  v.t.  [Pref.  mit-,  »nd  Eng.  title,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  call  or  designate  by  tUe  wrong 
title  or  name. 

"That  man's  mMUlfd  sorrow's  heir." 

Comb*  :  Dr.  gynfoz  ;  row,  i.  St. 

mis  tie  (tie  as  el),  r.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
mist,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  mist,  to  mizzle,  to  drizzle. 
[MiuLE.  MIZZLE.) 

~  mist  -less,  o.  [Eng.  mtrt,  and  lew.]  Free 
Irom  mist. 

"  Mitten  as  noon,   and   fresh  u   morning."—  Jrtsi 
Bronti:   t'UietU.  ch.  Xiv. 


•ds'-tle-toe  (tie  as  el),  «.   tA.S. 

Icel.  misUlteiii;  Dut.  mwlrftoom  ;  Dan.,  •»., 
Ger.  m«W,  from  Oer.  mist  =  manure,  dirt, 
mist,  fog  ;  the  element  toe  is  believed  by  Skeat 
to  be  A.8.  tan  =  a  twig.] 

Hot.  :  Viacum  album,  a  plant  parasitic  on  the 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  the  thorn,  the 
oak,  the  poplar,  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  Scotch 
fir,  tic.  It  sometimes  kills  the  branch  or 
even  the  tree  on  which  it  is  a  parasite.  It 
occurs  as  a  yellow-green  glabrous  pendent 
bush,  one  to  four  feet  long,  with  the  nbres  of 
the  roots  insinuated  into  the  wood  of  the  tree 
on  which  it  preys  ;  its  branches  dichotomous, 
knotted  ;  its  leaves,  one  to  three,  glabrous  ;  its 
flowers  in  threes,  inconspicuous,  green  ;  its 
berries  globose  or  ovoid,  yellow,  viscM. 
Found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia, 
There  are  several  species  in  the  United  Suites, 
similar  in  appearance  and  habit  to  those  of 
Europe,  but  placed  in  a  different  genus,  Phora- 
demdnt*.  P.  JianeKfn*  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  southward.  The  mistletoe  was  deemed 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  is  still  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Christmas  festivities  and  sports  (H). 

1  Kissing  under  the  mistletoe  : 

Scandinavian  Uytkol.:  The  wicked  spirit, 
Loki,  hated  Balder,  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
and,  making  an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  gave  it  to 
Hader,  the  god  of  darkness  and  himself  blind, 
to  test.  He  shot  the  arrow  and  killed  Balder. 
He  was  restored  to  life,  and  the  mistletoe 
given  to  the  goddess  of  love  to  keep,  every 
one  passing  under  it  receiving  a  kiss  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  love,  and  not 
of  death.  (Brewer.) 

tnlst  -like,  a.  [Eng.  mist,  and  like.}  Resem- 
bling a  mist,  like  a  mist. 

"  The  breath  of  heart  -tick  groans 
JUttttte  iiifold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes." 

tikaketp.  :  ftomeo  *  Juliet,  ill  S. 

mis-told',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISTF.I.L.] 

mis  took  ,  pret.  A  pa.  par.  afv.   [MISTAKE,  ».] 

•  mis  tra  dT-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
tradition  (q.v.).]  Wrong  tradition. 

"  Monsters  of  mitfrndifinn.' 

Tennyson  :  (Juefn  Mary,  IT.  S. 

•mis  train,  *mys-trayn,  v.t.  [Prcf. 
m«-,  and  Eng.  (rain,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  train 
wrongly  or  badly. 

"  With  corruptfull  bribe*  is  to  untruth  myttraivned." 
Speruer:  F.  O...  V.  xf.  64. 

mls'-tral,  a.  [Prov.  Fr.  for  mastral,  from 
mastre  =  a  master.)  A  violent  cold  north- 
west wind  experienced  in  the  Mediterranean 
provinces  of  France,  destroying  fruit,  blos- 
soms, crops,  &c.  It  blows  most  fiercely  in 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring. 

mis  trans  late',  'miase  -trans-  late,  .-..'. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  translate  (q.v.).]  To 
translate  wrongly,  to  misrender. 

"Eusebiua  by  them  miiirtranilared."  —  Bp.  Sail: 
Honour  o/  Married  Cltrgt,  uk.  t,  I  24. 

tnls  trans-la'  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
translation  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  trans- 
lation ;  a  misrendering. 

mis-trans  port  -ed,  o.  [Pref.  nit-,  and 
Eng.  transported  (q.v.).]  Carried  or  borne 
away  from  one's  self  wrongly  ;  misled  by  pas- 
sion or  strong  feeling. 

••  So  farre  mittrantnortfd  as  to  condemn  a  good 
prayer  because  as  it  w  in  bis  heart,  sole  is  in  bit 
book  too."—  Sp.  flull  :  An  Humble  Remonttrcinct. 

'mis  tread  ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
knotting  (a-v-)-]  A  wrong  or  false  step,  a  sin, 
4  fault,  a  misgoing  ;  misliehaviour. 

"  For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mlttrcadingt." 

SAateip.  :  i  Bettrf  IF.,  111.  I. 


mis-treat,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  treat 
(q.v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  ill  ;  to  ill-treat, 
to  maltreat. 

"  O  poor  mistreated  democratic  beast" 

y  :  A'ondeicrijitt,  IT. 


mis-treat  ment,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
treatment  (q.v.).]  Wrong,  improper,  or  un- 
kind treatment  ;  ill-treatment. 

mis  -tress,  •  mais  -tress,  •  mais  tressc, 

s.      [O.   Fr.  maistretse  ;    Fr.  maitresse,   from 
maittre  ;  Fr.  maUre  =  a  master  ;  Lat.  magister; 
8p.  Altai,  maestro;  Port,  mestre.]  [MASTER,!.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  woman  who  governs  ;  a  woman  who 
has   power,   authority,    or    command  ;    tlie 
female  head  of  an  establishment,  as  a  school, 
a  family,  &c.    The  correlative  of  tenant  or 
subject. 

"  The  maids  officious  round  their  mistreat  wait.* 

Pope:  Homer  ;  Hind  ill.  &M. 

2,  A  female  owner. 

••  I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistral'  sake." 

).  ;  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'trvnii.  ir.  i. 


3.  A  woman  skilled  in  anything. 

4.  A  woman  courted  and  beloved  ;  a  sweet- 
heart ;  a  woman  who  has  command  over  one's 
heart. 

"My  mistrew'  lirowi  are  raven  black." 

.SAuAw.  •'  Sonnet  1X7. 

5.  A  concubine  ;   a  woman  who  nils  the 
place  but  has  not  the  rights  of  a  wife. 

••  But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  be  took 
Another  miJCreM,  or  new  book." 

Byron  :  Mateppa,  ir. 

6.  A  title  of  address  applied  to  a  married 
lady,  nearly  equivalent  to  madam.    Formerly 
it  was  applied  to  married  or  unmarried  women 
indiscriminately.     It  is  now  written  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Mrs.  (pronounced  mU-is). 


•7.  A  Udy. 

"  To  meet  some  mittreu  fine 
When  miftrtuel  from  common  sense  are  hid. 

SuOterf.  :  fuse's  Labour  I  Lett,  1 .  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  law:  The  proper  «tyle  of  the  wife  of  an 
esquire  or  of  a  gentlemau.    (Wharton. ) 

2.  Bawlt:  The  small  hall  used  in  the  game 
of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack. 

"So,  so.  mb  on  and  kiss  the  mirtrru." 

Oltatetp. :  TroUul  t  CreuUa,  111.  5. 

*  mistress-piece,  s.     A  chief  perform- 
ance of  a  woman.      Formed  on  analogy  of 
master-piece  (q.v.). 

mistress  ship,  s. 

1.  The  position  of  a  mistress ;  rule  or  do- 
minion. 

•  •  ]  f  «HT  .,(  them  shall  usiirn  a  mu/reu-rtip  over  the 
rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen  over  them."— 8p.  HaU  : 
Reiolutitmt  for  Religion. 

•  2.  A  style  of  address  to  ladies ;  ladyship. 

*  mis'  tress,  r.i.    [MISTRESS,  >.]    To  wait  cr 
attend  upon  a  mistress  ;  to  court. 

"Thy  Idleness ;  which  yet  thou  canst  not  fly 
By  dressing,  miareuing,  and  compliment. 

Herbert :  church  Port*. 

*  mis'- tress  -  ly,   o.      [Eng.   mittrtst;   -ly.] 
Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of  a  household. 

"Will  be  take  from  me  the  mtotreuly  manage. 
mentT"— Xtcltanbon:  CTarissa,  1.  JM. 

"mis  tri-al,  «.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  trial 
(q.v.).] 

Law :  A  trial  which  from  some  defect  in  the 
process  or  the  triers  is  erroneous  or  abortive  ; 
a  false  trial 

*  mis-trist',  v.t.    [MISTRUST,  v.] 

•mis-  trow'-  tog,   t  mis- trow -yng,  *. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tr&wing  (q.v.).j    Mis- 
trusting, distrust 

"For  eapyall  and  mittrowyitg** 
Tbei  did  than  sucbe  thyuees, 
That  every  man  might  other  know." 

tfowfr:  C.  A.,V\. 

mis-trust',  *.      [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  trust,  s. 
(q.v.).]     Distrust,  suspicion,  want  of  conti- 
!Dce  or  trust 
"Yet  your  mittnut  cannot  make  me  atraitor." 

•*•••• —  .-  Ai  rot*  Lik*  It,  It. 
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mis-trust',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  trust, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  feel  distrust,  suspicion,  or 
doubt  regarding ;  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  to 

distrust 

"  I  am  ever  ready  to  mittrvtt  a  promising  title."— 
Qddtmith  ;  /lee.  No.  4. 

mis  trust'-er,  ».  tEng.  mistrust;  -er.]  One 
who  mistnists  or  distrusts. 

"  You  infldeUM  and  mittruttert  of  Qod.~—Barti>-t  : 
Work*,  p.  SM. 


mis  trust -ful,  a.     [Eng.  mistrust;  -fi 
Full  of  doubt,  suspicion,  or  mistrust ;  ditft- 
dent,  suspicious,  doubtful. 

"  He.  who  most  excels  In  tact  of  anna,  .  .  , 
Mittru4(Jul,  gruuudr,  his  courage  on  despair.* 

Milton;  P.L.,  11. 1M 

mls-trust'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mistrustful? 
-ly.}  In  a  distrustful,  doubting,  or  suspicions 
manner ;  with  mistrust. 

"  Jtittruttfullyhe  truitetb,  and  tie  dreadingly  did  dare.* 
Warner;  Albion*  England,  bk.  vt,  ch.  xxziii. 

mis  trust  ful  ness,  *  mis-  trust-  ful  - 
ncsse,  s.  [Eng.  mistrustful;  -ness.]  1...J 
quality  or  state  of  being  mistrustful ;  doubt, 
suspicion,  mistrust 

"  A  punlshemente  for  thy  mi*triutSultnmt  at  thif 
present  declared."—  Udal :  Luke  i. 

*  mis -trust-Ing,  a.      [Eng.  miatrust;  -iny.} 

Mistrustful,  suspicious. 

*  mis-trust -Ing- ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mistrvstii.rtr 
-ly.]    In  a  doubting  or  mistrustful  manner; 
mistrustfully,  suspiciously. 

mis  trust  less,  a.  [Eng.  mistrust;  -In*.} 
!•'  i  <  -'  •  from  mistrust,  suspicion,  or  doubt ;  un- 
suspicious,  unsuspecting,  trustful. 

"  The  swain  mittruttleu  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  Uttered  round  the  place." 

Goldsmith :  Jteiertod  Village. 

mis  tr^St',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  try* 
(<l.v.).j  To  disappoint  by  breaking  an  engage- 
meat  ;  to  deceive,  to  use  ill. 

"The/  are  salt  mittrysted  yonder  in  their  Pail**. 
meut  Hutue." — Scott-  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xlr. 

*  mis-tune',  v.t.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  tutu, 

v.  (q.v.X] 

1.  Lit. ;  To  tune  wrongly  or  incorrectly ;  to 
put,  play,  or  sing  out  of  tune. 

11  Hymn  mutinied  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  bis  fate  prepare. 

SeoCt  :  Lord  of  0*  Met.  T.  ML 

8.  Fig. :  To  disorder ;  to  put  out  of  order.  1 

"  From  the  body,  by  long  all*  tniiiuntd, 
Those  evils  sprung," 
Armttrong  :  Tht  Art  o/  Prtetrrving  fftaltk. 

mls-tiir'  a  (pi.  mis  tiir  -»),  s.    [Lat] 

Pharm. :  A  mixture.  There  are  a  Mistun 
Ammoninci,  a  Mistura  Camphorce,  and  about 
ten  others  in  the  modern  pharmacopceia. 

*  mis-turn'.  *  mls-tourne,  *  mys-  turne, 

v.t.  ik  t.     [Pref.  mi»-t  and  Eng.  turn,  v.  (q.*.).j 

A.  Tran*. ;  To  turn  wrongly ;  to  prevent,  tc 
upset 

"Ther  been  samme  that  troublen  you.  and  wolwi 
mviturnt  [interfere.}  the  evangelic  of  Crist."  —  lt> 
cltfe :  Oatatian.1  i. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  turn  or  go  wrong ;  to  be 
prevented, 

"  And  whan  this  Uttel  worlde  mMournc/fc, 
The  great  worlde  all  overtorneth." 

Oower:  C.  A     (Prol.J 

*  mis-tu'-tor,   v.t.      [Pref.   mi*-,   and  Eng. 

tutor  (q.v.).J    To  teach  or  instruct  amiss. 

"  Jt/Ututortd  youth*,  who  ne*er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  iior  wait  at  Wisdom's  door." 

fdwardt :  Sonnet  M. 

nxtet'-^  (1),  a.  [A.S.  mistig,  from  mist  =  glnom.} 

1.  Lit. :  Covered,  obscured  or  hidden  witfc 
mist;  characterized  or  accompanied  by  mist; 
overspread  with  mist 

"  The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  mitty  top 
Swell  o»  the  sight."  Thornton  :  Summer.  H. 

2.  Fig- :  Obscure,  clouded ;  difficult  to  un- 
derstand :  as,  A  misty  writer. 

IT  In  the  figurative  use  of  this  word  theft- 
is  no  doubt  a  confusion  with  misty  (2). 

*mist'-^  (2),  *mjfst-J;,  a,  [Lat  mysticut 
=  mystic  (q.v.)."!  Mystic,  dark. 

**  Mytty  or  prevey  to  mannys  wytte.  Jtitttctu.'^ 
Prompt  Par.). 

mis  iin  dcr-st£nd",  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  understand  (q.v.).']  Not  to  understand; 
to  misconceive,  to  mistake,  to  misjudge,  19 
misinterpret 

"  There  Vs  one  part,  however,  of  these  paperi.  it* 
which  I  conceive  I  have  been  mitunderttood .  '— ••  - 
tenter.  No.  152. 

*mJs-un-der-Stiind'-«r,  «.     [Eng.  misund- 
erstand; -€r.]    One  who  misunderstands. 
"Bat  divers  and  many  texts  KB  farre  semed  unt+ 

the  minunderitander*  to  speake  against  purgatory.'  — 
Sir  T.  More :  Workct.  p.  3M. 

mis-iin-disr-stiind'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.vT).] 

1.  A  misconception,  a  misapprehension ;  ft 
mistake  of  the  meaning  or  intent 

"  Soraetlinee  the  mitunderttandinff  of  a  word  ha* 
Mattered  and  destroyed  those  who  have  been  in  pi 
sioii  of  victory."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  L,  wr.  8. 


fate,  f&t,  Hare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6X 
w.  wore,  wolt;  work,  who,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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„  A   falling  out,  a  disagreement,  a  differ- 
ence :  as,  a  misunderstanding  among  friends. 

mis-un-der-sto9d',  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [MIS- 
UNDERSTAND.] 

mfe-n-ra'-to,  adv.    [ItaL] 

Music :  In  measured  or  strict  time. 

U»'-age  (age  as  Jg),  &     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
g.  w«u/e(q.v.).] 
..  Bad  or  improper  use  ;  bad  conduct. 

"The  fame  of  their  mttutage  so  prevented  them, 
that  the  people  of  that  place  also,  offended  thereby, 
would  bring  in  no  wares.  —IlacJtluyt :  Voyage*,  ii.  21. 

2.  Ill-treatment,  ill-usage. 

j'-ance,   «.      [Eng.  misuse);   -once.) 

Misusage,  misuse. 

"  He  had  chafed  at  their  mitutance."-Hacket :  Life 
Of  William*,  i.  203 

i',  v.t.     [Pref.  mi$-,  and  Eng.  use,  v. 


"? 
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1.  To  use  or  treat  improperly ;  to  apply  to 

a  bad  or  wrong  use. 

"  He  fell  from  good,  mituting  his  free  will." 

Byrom :  Life  A  Death. 

2.  To  ill-treat,  to  maltreat,  to  abuse. 

"  He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 
That  pilgrims  did  misuse." 

Bunyan :  rUgrim't  frogreu,  pt,  iL 

l-use',  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  use,  s. 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Improper  use ;  misapplication ;  employ- 
ment for  a  bad  or  improper  purpose  ;  abuse. 

"  How  much  names  taken  for  things  are  apt  to  mis- 
lead the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of 
philosophical  writers  would  abundantly  discover; 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected  for  any 
•neb  mituM."— Locke :  Qf  Human  Under Handing,  bk. 
ill,  ch.  x.,  1 15. 

*  2.  Ill-treatment,  cruel  treatment,  abuse. 

•Upon  whose  dead  corpses  there  was  such  mitute  .  .  . 
By  those  Welsh  women  done,  as  may  not  be 
(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of." 

Bhaketp.  :  1  Henry  IY,t  i.  \. 

i-use-ment,  *.  [Eng.  misuse;  -ment.] 
Misuse,  mis  usage. 

"And  Darius  coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded 
but  that  shee  was  slayn,  because  she  would  not  consent 
to  her  mltu*ement."—Brende :  Quintut  Curtiut,  fo.  82. 

mis-US' -er,  *.      [Pref.  mis-,  and   Eng.  user 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  misuses. 

2.  Law:   Abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit 
irhich  works  a  forfeiture  of  it. 

"An  office  either  public  or  private,  may  be  perfected 
by  mituter  or  abuse,  as  if  a  Judge  takes  a  bribe,  or  a 
park.kee]»er  kills   deer   without   authority."— BUrX- 
'   -  - :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  10. 

___j-val'-UO,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
value,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  value  wrongly  or  in- 
•nmeiently  ;  to  underrate  ;  to  estimate  at  too 
low  a  value. 

"  But.  for  I  am  so  yong,  I  dread  my  warke 
Wol  be  mitvalued  )>uth  of  old  and  yong." 

Brovme:  Young  Willie  A  Old  Wernock. 

*  mis  vouch',  v.t.      [Pref.  mis-,    and    Eng. 
vouch  (q.v.).]    To  vouch  or  allege  falsely. 

"And  that  very  text  or  saying  of  Mutianos,  which 
was  the  original  of  this  opinion  Is  mitvouched.'— 
Bacon  :  True  Greatnett  of  Britain. 

'mis  wan  der,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
zander  (q.v.).]  To  wander  or  stray  from  the 
way  ;  to  go  astray. 

"The  minoandrynge  errour,  mlsledetb  him  into 
false  goodes."—  Chaucer :  Boeciui,  bk.  111. 

_iis-way,  *  mis  wale,  s.  [Pref.  mw-,and 
Eng.  way  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  way. 

"Who  so  seeketh  sotlie  by  a  deepe  thought  and 

ooneiteth  to  t>een  deceiued,  by  no  mittaatet."— Chaucer : 

Boecius.  bk.  ili. 

•mis-wear',  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  wear 
(q.v.).]  To  wear  badly  or  ill. 

"That  which  is  miswrought  will  miiwear."~llacon: 
Judicial  Charge. 

l-wed',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  wed 
(q.v.).]  To  wed  wrongly  or  improperly. 

*  mis- ween',  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ween 

(q.v.).]  To  mistrust,  to  misjudge ;  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  to  fall  into  error. 

"  Full  happie  man  (mi»>r>eening  mnch)  was  hee, 
So  rich  a  spoile  within  his  power  to  see." 

Kpenter  :  Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda. 


d',  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-t  and  Eng.  wend 
(q.v).]    To  go  wrong  ;  to  go  astray. 

"Aud  eche  In  bis  complainte  telleth, 
Uow  that  the  worlde  is  mitwent" 

tiower:  C.  A.    (ProLl 

1mJs~we'nt',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISWEND.] 


•mls-wom-an,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
woman  (q.v.).]  A  bad,  wicked  woman. 

"  Fly  the  minooman,  least  she  tbee  deceiue." 

Chaucer  :  Remedy  of  Love, 

*  mis  wont'  -Ing,  *.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eny. 
wont;  -ing,]    Vrant  of  use,  habit,  or  custom  ; 
disuse. 

"  For  these  feeble  1>eginninn  of  lukewanne  (trace 
...  by  mitwontiny,  perish.  —Bithop  Hull:  Divine 
Meditation,  cb.  vil. 

*mis-wdrd'f  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  word 
(q.v.).]  A  cross,  wrong,  or  awkward  word. 

*  mis-  wbr  -ship,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
worship,  s.  (q.v.).J  Worship  of  a  wrougobjeet  ; 
false  worship  ;  idolatry. 

"In  respect  of  mitworthip,  be  was  the  son  of  the 
first  Jereboham,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  —  Stthop 
Bolt  ;  Contempt.  ;  Joath  with  Lliiha  Dying. 

*  mis  wor  '-ship,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
worship,  v.   (q.v.).]      To    worship   wrongly, 
falsely,  or  corruptly. 

"There  have  not  wanted  nations  (and  those  not  of 
the  savagest  )  which  h»va«i4ffPDnM|HM4  it  [tin;  heaven] 
for  their  God.'1—  tiithop  Halt:  The  8oul'»  Farewell  to 
Earth,  \  3. 

*mls-wdr-ship-per,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  worshijtper  (q.v.).]  One  who  miswor- 
ships  ;  one  who  worships  fatso  gods. 

"  Ood  is  made  our  idol,  and  we  the'minoorshtppers  of 
him."—  Bishop  Hall  ;  Sermon  at  Whitehuil,  Whit- 
suiiday,  1640. 

*  mis-wrench,  v.t.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
wrench,  v.  (q.v.).}    To  wrench,  twist,  or  turn 
out  of  the  right  line  or  course. 

"  The  warden  of  the  church  kele 
Through  mishandling  b«n  in  in  writ  int." 

(iotoer  :  0.  A.,  T. 

*  mis  write,   *mysse-  write,  v.t.     [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  write  (q.v.).]    To  write  or  set 
down  incorrectly  or  improperly. 

"  He  did  mitwrite  some  number  of  yt*n."~Raleigh  : 
Silt.  World,  bk.  i  i.,  oh.  x  atii.  ,  *  «. 

t  mis-writ'-ang,  s.  [MISWRITE,]  A  mistake 
in  writing  ;  a  clerical  error. 

"The  text  of  the  Chronicle  has  three  years,  bat  it 
seems  clear  that  this  must  be  &mimrritingtor  thirteen.  " 
—E.  A.  freeman  ;  Old  Kngtith  hi*tory,  ch.  vii.,  p.  93. 
(Note.) 

*  mis-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref. 
mi*-,andEng.t(m>w$r/U(q.v.).]  Badly  wrought, 
made,  or  fashioned. 

ml'-s&  s.  [Ger.  misy,  from  Gr.  futrv  (misu)  — 
vitriolic  earth.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  COPIAPITE  and  JABOSITE 
(q.v.). 

*  mis-yoke',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  yoke, 

v.  (q.v.).]    To  yoke  or  join  improperly. 

"By  TiiMyoJttny  with  a  diversity  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  religion."—  Milton  :  Doctrin*  of  Divorce.,  bk.  ii., 
cb.  y.a.. 

'  mis  zeal  -ous,  a.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
zealous  (q.v.).]  Actuated  by  false  or  mis- 
taken zeal. 

"Go  on  now,  ye  mitxealottt  spirits."—  Bithop  Sail: 
Jfoah'l  Dooe. 

*mft'-aine,  ».     [Fr.]    A  mitten,  a  glove. 

*  mitche,  s.     [Fr.  micfe*.]    A  loaf  of  fine  bread  ; 
a  manchet. 

"  He  that  hath  mitfhrt  tweino." 

iittmaunt  of  the  Rote, 

mitfh'-ell,  s.    [Prob.  from  some  proper  name.] 
Build.  :  A  piece  of  hewn  Purbeck  stone, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  square,  used 
in  building. 

mit  £heT-la,  «.  [Named  after  John  Mitchell, 
an  Englishman,  who  wrote  on  Virginian  plants.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinehonacese,  family 
Guettardidse..  It  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  afour-lobed  limb  and  a  four-lobed  ovary, 
and  succulent  fruit  with  four  or  eight  stones. 
Humboldt  says  that  Mltchdfa  repens  is  the 
plant  most  extensively  spread  in  North  Ame- 
rica, covering  the  surface  from  lat.  28°  to 
lat.  69°  N. 

mito(l),  s.  [A.8.  mite;  copn.  with  Low  Ger. 
mite  =  &  mite;  O.  H.  GIT.  miza  =  &  mite, 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  or  -2. 

2.  The  name  is  improj*rly  given  to  Dust- 
lice  of  the  insect  genus  Psocus  (q.v.). 

IL  Zoology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Arams  (q.v.). 


2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  family  Acaridae  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  order  Acarina  (q.v.).    The  abdomen, 
in  which  segments  are  indiscernible,  is  united 
with  the  cephalothorax,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
mass.    Respiration  is  by  tracheae.    When  per- 
fect, mites  have  eight  legs.   They  are  generally 
very  small.   Many  are  parasites  upon  animals  ; 
some  occur  in  old  cheese,  in  flour,  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c. 

"That  cheese  of  itself  breeds  mite*  or  maggote,  I 
deny."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt,  ii. 

mite  (2),  *myte,  s.  [O.  Dut.  mijt,  mite,  myU 
a  small  coin  ;  from  the  same  rootasmutufe,  a. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  smallest  coin ;  a  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent, and  equal  to  about  one-third  of  a  far- 
thing. 

"  I'll  show  you  those  In  troubles  reignl 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain." 

Shaketp. :  Peridet,  11.    (Oower.} 

2.  A   small    weight,   equal   to   about   the 
twentieth  of  a  grain. 

3.  Anything  very  small  or  minute ;  a  very 
small  parti de  or  quantity. 

"The  ants  thrust  in  their  stings,  and  Instil  into 
them  a  small  mite  of  their  stinging  liquor,  which  liath 
the  same  ellect  as  oil  of  vitriol '  —  Any :  On  the  Creation. 

ml-tel'-la,  «.    [Lat  =.a  head-band,  a  kind  of 

turban ;   diinin.  of  mitra.    Named  from  the 
form  of  its  capsule.]    [MITRE.] 

Bot.:  False  Banicle  ;  Bishop's  Cap.  A  genus 
of  SaxifragaceBe,  consisting  of  low,  slender 
plants  with  whitish  or  greenish  flowers.  Found 
in  North  America. 

mith'-er,  s.    [MOTHER.] 

*  mith  ic,  o.    [MYTHIC.] 

Mlth'-ras,  Mith  -ra,  s.  [Zend.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  principal  god  of  th* 

Farsees  or  Persians,  the  god  of  the  Sun ;  the 

Sun  itself  as  an  object  of  worship. 
IT  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  Manichaean 

sect,  wished  to  identify  Christ  with  Mithras. 

*mith'-ri  date.s.  [Named  after  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
made  himself  poison-proof.] 

Mann. :  An  antidote  against  poison.;  a 
composition  used  either  as  a  remedy  for  or  a 
preservative  against  poison. 

"  In  mithridate  or  just  perfumes, 
Where  all  good  things  being  met.  no  one  presume* 
To  govern,  or  to  triumph  uii  the  rest" 
Donne:  Progrett  of  the  Houi ;  Second  Armivemrf, 

mlth r Ida tc  mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PENNY-CRESS  (q.T.X 

mith  ri  dat  ic,  a.  [Lat.  mithriilatiws,  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  mithridates  or  a  mithridate  (q.v.). 

*  mith  ri  da  -ti-on,  *.     [See  extract.)    Am 

uuidentitied  plant. 

"  Cratevas  hath  aBcrlbed  the  invention  of  one  hearbe 
to  King  Mithridates  hluuelfe  called  after  his  name 
Mithridation.'—P.  JloUand  :  J'linic.  bk.  x\  v  ,  ch,  vi. 

*  mit'-ig-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.    mitigabilis,  from 
mitigo  =  to  mitigate  (q.v.).]     Capable  of  being 
mitigated. 

"The  rigour  of  that  ceremonious  law  was  mitigatee." 
—  Harrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

*  mit  i-gant,  a.    [Lat.  mitigans,  pr.  par.  of 
mitigo  =  to  mitigate  (q.v.).]    Softening,  miti- 
gating, soothing,  lenitive. 

mit   i-gate,  *  mit-1-gat,  v.t.  &  i    [Lat.  miti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo  ?=  to  make  gentle: 
mi(is  =  soft,  gentle,  and  ago  =  to  make;  Fr. 
mitiger ;  Sp.  mitigar;  Ital.  mitigare.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  less  rigorous,  severe,  or  harsh  ; 
to  relax. 

"How  cometh  it  then  that  the  pope  for  so  many 
hundred  thousands  thai  miscury,  will  neither  break* 
the  in-ill iiiuini:*;  or  mitigat  it."—Tytidail:  Work**, 
P.  316. 

2.  To  make  less  severe,  painful,  or  hard. 

"  I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  derived."  XUton  :  P.  L.,  X.  76. 

3.  To  assuage,  to  lessen,  to  abate,  to  soften. 

"Grief  which  i*  rather  to  be  mitigated  by  comfort 
than  encreaaed  and  exasperated  by  blame."— &irr*w: 
Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  91. 

*  4.  To  cool,  to  temper,  to  moderate. 

"A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigaHna  th* 
fierceness  of  a  party."— Adaison :  Spectator. 

*  5.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify ;  to  make  mild  or 
accessible. 


$- ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  50!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  znun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mitigation— mitreing 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  relax  or  soften  the  rigour,  harshness, 
or  severity  of  anything. 

"A  mitigating  clauae  wan  added  by  mj  of  rider." — 
JS/acatttay :  tint.  ling.,  ch.  xL 

*  2.  To  become  softened,  cooled,  assuaged, 
or  lessened. 

"  At  hi*  jean  increase,  hia  fires  assuage, 
Allay  with  tune,  and  nuttyute  with  age." 

Brook* :  Jtnuaimn  I>eli»er«i,  bk.  L 

mlt-l-ga-tion,  *  mit-i-ga-ci-oun,  s. 
[Pr.  mitigation,  from  Lat.  mitigationem,  accus. 
of  mitigatio,  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par.  ot  mitigo 
=  to  mitigate  (q.v.);  Sp.  mitigation;  Ital. 
*iitigazi&*e.]  The  act  of  mitigating,  abating, 
relaxing,  or  moderating;  abatementordimiiiu- 
tion  of  anything  painful,  harsh,  severe,  or 
afflictive. 

"  Thvae  ihmre  man's  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation." 

Wordtwarik  :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

•  mff -I-ga-tfve,  a.  &  ».     [O.  Fr.  mitigatif, 
from  Lat.  mitigatimis,  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mitigo  —  to  mitigate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As   adj.:    Mitigating,    alleviating,    or 

abating ;  lenitive. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  alleviates, 
-abates,  or  moderates  ;  a  lenitive. 

"  Which  may  the  ferneuce  of  loue  ailake 
TothalooeB.  *M  &  mitiyativ." 

L-huuetr :  Kem*ii*  ttf  Ltme.    (ProL) 

mlt'-I-ga-tor,  *.  [Eng.  mitigafy);  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  mitigates,  alleviates, 
or  moderates. 

* mXt'-l-ga-tor-y,  a.  A*.    [Lat.  mitigatorius, 

from  mitivatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo  =  to  miti- 
gate (q.v.).] 

A.  Asatlj. :  Tending  to  mitigate ;  mitigative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mitigation. 

"In  cases  of  life  and  aucfa   mOAjwCoriM."— North : 
Mxamen,  p.  316. 

*  mi  t  -ing,  *.    [Eng.  mit(e)  (2) ;  -ing,]    A  little 
one  ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

mlt'-knl,  *.  [Native  word]  A  money  of 
account  in  Morocco,  value  about  3s.  Id. 
sterling. 


mi'-tra,  s.    [Lett.,  from  Gr.  fu'rpa  (mitra)  =  an 
Asiatic  head-dress,  a  coif,  a  turban.] 
1.  ZooL  ;  Mitre-shell,  Bishop's  Mitre, Tiara; 

a  genus  of  prosobranchiate  holostomntoiis 
gasterojiods,  family  Muricidte,  The  spire  is 
elevated,  the  apex  acute ;  the  shell  thick, 
with  small  aperture,  and  notched  in  fcvni; ; 
the  columella  obliquely  plaited,  and  the  oper- 


drtum  very  small.  The  animal  has  a  long 
proboscis  ;  and  when  irritated  emits  a  purple 
liquid  of  nauseous  odour.  The  popular  names 
have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  shell  and 
its  ornamentation.  Known  species  420,  mostly 
from  tropical  seas,  ranging  from  low-water  to 
eighty  fathoms.  Mitra,  episcopalis  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species  ;  M.  regina  is  the  most 
beautiful ;  the  most  valuable  is  M.  ttamfvrthii, 
an  example  of  which  is  valued  at  £10 ;  and 
there  is  only  one  specimen  in  England  of  Jf. 
sonata,  brought  up  from  deep  water  off  Nice, 
and  described  by  Marryatt  in  the  Linncean 
Transactions  of  1817. 

2,  Palrront. :  The  genus  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  but  the  fossil 
species  are  mainly  distributed  through  the 
Tertiary  formations.  (Nicholson.) 

mi -tree-form,  a.    [MrmiroMc.] 

tmit'-rail,  *  mfc-raDlo,  *.  [Fr.  =  small 
piecea  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  grape-shot,  from 
O.  Pr.  mitaiile,  from  mile  =  a  small  piece,  a 
mite.]  An  old  name  for  grape  or  case  shot, 
or  for  charges  of  fragments  of  metal  that  were 
sometimes  fired  from  guns.  [Mirs,  2.] 

mitrailleur,  s.    [MITRAILLEUSE.] 

mitrailleuse  (as  mX-tra-yez'),  *  mitrail- 
leur (as  mi-tra-yerO,  *•  [Fr-]  [Mi- 

TRAILLB,  S.] 

Ord.:  A  weapon  designed  to  fire  a  larpe 
number  of  cartridges  in  a  short  time.  The 
name  is  given  chiefly  to  those  which  are  in- 
tended for  use  against  men,  firing,  therefore, 


ordinary  ritle  bullets;  but  weapons  of  higher 
calibre,  designed  to  discharge  heavier  pro- 
jectiles against.  "  material,"  are  usually  called 
"  machine  guns."  In  each  instance,  however, 
the  weapon  is  a  breech  loader,  and  the  shot  is 
carried  in  a  metal  cartridge.  The  earliest 
forms  were  the  French  mitrailleuse  and  the 
Belgian  Montigny  mitrailleuse,  both  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  barrels  fastened  in  a 
group  surrounded  by  a  metal  casing,  the 
cartridges  being  contained  in  steel  blocks, 
which  are  dropped  successively  into  a  "  slot " 
or  opening  in  the  breech,  and  replaced,  when 
discharged,  by  a  fresh  plate.  The  rate  of 
firing  of  the  Montigny  was  about  444  shots 
per  minute,  of  the  French  piece  300  per 
minute.  Those  at  present  mostly  in  use  are 
the  Catling  (calibre,  '45-incli),  with  ten  re- 
volving barrels,  aud  the  light  Nordenfeldt 
and  Gardner  patterns,  with  fixed  barrels. 
These  are  fed  from  a  drum  containing  cart- 
ridges, which  is  placed  over  a  slot  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  case  covering  the  barrels. 
A  scattering  arrangement  is  usually  fitted  to 
the  mitrailleuse,  which  causes  the  barrels  to 
move  from  side  to  side  while  the  piece  is 
being  discharged.  The  machine  guns  firing 
shot  large  enough  to  penetrate  even  thin  iron 
plates  are  the  Gatling  (calibre,  tlD-inch),  the 
Nordenfeldt  (calibre,  1-inch),  and  the  Hotch- 
kiss  (calibre,  l-46-inch),  and  all  these  have 
fixed  barrels  without  any  scatteri  ng  roach  inery . 
The  first-mentioned  fires  200  rounds  a  minute ; 
the  NordenfeUtt,  100  rounds  in  the  same  time. 
A  six-pounder  quick-firing  shell  gun  of  the 
Hotchkiss  pattern  is  also  under  trial.  The 
Nordenfeldt  pattern  consists  of  four  barrels 
fastened  side  by  side  horizontally  in  a  frame. 
It  is  fed  from  a  carrier  on  top  of  the  breech 
of  the  machine,  which  is  filled  by  hand  as  it 
becomes  empty.  In  the  Hotchkiss  gun  the 
liarrels,  five  in  number,  revolve,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  solid  cast-iron  aud  steel  shots,  it  fires 
explosive  shells  and  canister,  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  minute.  This  weapon  will  penetrate 
A-inch  steel  plates  up  to  2,000  yards  range. 
The  Maxim  gun  is  of  the  same  nature,  but 
is  not  so  liable  to  jam  as  the  others. 

*  mi'-tral,  *  mi'-trall,  o.    fir.]    Pertaining 
to  a  mitre ;  resembling  a  mitre. 

"Wholly  omitted  in  tht  mitratt  ciown."— Arown* ; 
Garden  qfCyrtu,  eb.  ii. 

mitral-valve,  *. 

1.  Anai, :  A  valve  situated  at  the  left  auri- 
cular opening  of  the  heart.    Called  also  the 
Bicuspid  valve. 

2.  Pathol :  The  chief  diseases  of  the  mitral 
valve  are  mitral -obstructs  on,  mitral -regurgi- 
tant  disease,  and  mitral- valvular  disease. 

mi  tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  ml-ter,  *  mi-tere, 

*  my -ter,  *.  [Fr.  mitre,  from  Lat.  mitra  =  a 
cap,  from  Gr.  /xtVpa  (mi(ra)  =  a  belt,  a  girdle, 
a  head-band,  a  lillet,  a  turban;  Ital.  &  8p. 
mitra.]  , 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia  Minor ;  a  head-band. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  In  this  opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who 
had  no  dislike  to  rochet*  and  mitres." — Jtttcaulay: 
llttt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  bishop. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Carp. :  A  mitre-joint  (q.v.). 
2.  Religion*: 

(1)  Jewish :   The    divinely-appointed   head- 
dress of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.    It  had  on  it 
a  golden  plate,  inscribed  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  (Brod.  xxxix.  28-30.) 

(2)  Christian :  The  head-dress  of  a  bishop. 
Mitres  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  worn 
between  the  seventh  century  and  tlie  tenth. 
Cardinals  at  first  wore  them  too  till  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  in  1245,  enjoined  them  to  use 
hats.      The   episcopal   mitre  was   doubtless 
suggested  by  that  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest. 
It  is,  however,  considered  to  symbolize  the 
"  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire"  which  descended 
on  the  early  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

*  3.  Numis. :  A  counterfeit  coin,  made 
abroad  and  imported  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  worth  about  a 
halfpenny. 

4.  Zool.  :  [MlTRE-SHELL]. 

mitre-block,  s. 

Joinery :  A  block  arranged  for  sawing  pieces 
to  an  angle  of  45°. 


mitre-box,  *. 

1.  Print. :  A  box  in  which  rules  are  placed 
while  the  ends  are  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  make 
a  mitre-joint  with  another  rule. 

2.  Carp.  :   A    trough   with  vertical   kerfs, 
which  intersect  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  40', 
to  form  guides  for  a  saw  in  sawing  the  eu4a 
of  pieces  to  make  mitre-joints. 

mitre-dovetail,  *. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  concealed  dovetail 
which  presents  only  a  single  joint  line,  aad 
that  on  the  auglc.  [DOVETAIL.] 

mitre-drain,  s.  The  transverse  drain  in 
the  metalling  of  a  road. 

mitre-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  to  determine 
the  angle  of  a  mitre-joint  in  picture-fiames, 
mouldings,  &c. 

mitre-iron, ». 

t'org. :  A  number  of  bars  of  angular  shape 
wedged  together 
inside  a  hoop  to 
form  a  faggot  for 
a  large  forging. 

mitre-joint, 

5.  Ajointformed 

by  the  meeting 

of   matching  MITRE-JOINTS. 

pieces  in  a  frame, 

the  parts  uniting  on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle. 

which  is  usually  but  not  necessarily  90a. 

mitre  mushroom,  s. 

Bot.  :  MorchelUi  esculenta.     [MoRXL.] 

mitre-plane,  s. 

Joinrry : 

1.  A  plane  the  bit  of  which  is  set  obliquely 
across  the  face  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  make  a 
draw-cot. 

2.  A  plane  running  in    a  race  bearing  & 
certain  angular  relation  to  the  fences  or  gauges 
which  hold  and  present  the  stuff. 

mitre-post,  s. 

Hydrant.  Engin.  :  The  outer  vertical  edge 
of  a  canal-lock  gate,  obliquely  chamfered  to 
At  againsta  similar  surface  on  the  companion- 
gate. 

mitre  shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  genus  Mitra  (q.v.). 

mitre-Bill,*. 

Jlytlrmd.  Engin.  :  A  raised  step  on  the  floor 
of  •  lock -bay  against  which  the  feet  of  the 
lock-gates  shut. 

mitre-square,  «.  A  bevel-square  whose 
blades  are  set  immovably  at  an  angle  of  45" 
with  each  other.  The  term  is  used  somewhat 
loosely  to  denote  a  square  whose  blade  is 
adjustable  to  any  angle  ;  a  bevel. 

mitre-valve,  s.  A  valve  whose  rim  forma 
a  mitre-joint,  with  the  face  of  the  seat  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  valve-disc. 
[  PUPPET- VALV  E.  ] 

mitre-wheel,  *.  One  of  two  bevel- 
wheels  of  equal  diameter,  and  whose  work- 
ing-faces have  an  equal  obliquity  to  tlieir 
axes,  usually  45". 

mi'  tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  my-tre,  v.t.  [MITRE,  *.] 

1.  Ord.  Lnnti.  :   To  adorn  with  a  mitre  ;  to 
raise  to  a  position  or  rank  entitling  the  person 
kajsed  to  wear  a  mitre. 

2,  Carp. :  To  join  with  a  mitre-joint. 

mr*-tred(tredasterdXo.  [Eng.  mi(r(e) ;-«*.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a 
mitre  ;  entitled  to  wear  a  mitre ;  of  episcopal 
rank. 

"  Prom  such  apo*tl*s,  O  r«  mitred  heads, 
PTVMTTC  the  chorch  1  *        Cow/wr :  Tu*k,  11.  392. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinfl. :  A  term  applied  to  fillet  orna- 
mentation when  the  lines  unite  exactly  at 
their  junction  without  overrunning. 

2.  Carp. :  United  with  a  mitre-joint. 

mitred-border,  s.  The  edging  around 
the  sLtbstone  ot  a  hearth. 

mi'-tre-ing  (tre  as   ter),  pr.  par.  or  a. 

[MlTRB,  r.] 

mitreing-macnine,  *. 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  mitreing  printers' 
rules,  so  that  their  ends  may  meet  at  a  mitre- 
joint. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  jut,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mitrewort— mixtiform 
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2.  Joinery:  A  machine  for  mitreing  or  slant- 
ig  the  ends  of  pieces  which  are  to  be  united 
by  a  mitre-joint. 

mi'-tre-wort  (tre  as  ter),  «.    [Eng.  mitre, 
and  suff. -wort  (q.v.).] 
Dot.  :  The  genus  Mitella  (q.v.). 
U  False  Mitrewort  is  the  genus  Tiarella. 

mi'-tri-form,    1  mi'-tree-form,  a.     [Lat. 
milra  =  a  mitre,  ami  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Formed  like  a  mitre,  conical.     Used 
the  calyptra  of  a  nn  us  when  it  is  torn 
F  equa'lly  from  the  bast*,  so  as  to  hang 
lly  over  the  sporangium. 

!-tri'-nfB,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  mitra,  and  fern.  pi. 
j.  suff.  -inir.] 

Zool. ;  A  sub -family  of 
'olutidK,  type  Mitra  (q.v.). 

'-tr-Jr,  a.     [Bug.  mitr(t); 
M 

Her. :  Charged  with  eight 

itres.   (Said  of  a  bordure.) 

mitt,  •*.      [An  abbreviation 
of  mitten  (q.v.).]  A  mitten;  MITRY. 

a   covering    for   the   hand 
and  the  wrist  only,  but  not  for  the  fingers. 

mit' -ten,  'mit  ainc,  'mlt-tain,  s.    [Fr. 
mitaine,  a  word  of  disputed  origin  :  perhaps 
•om    M.    H.    Ger.    nittemo,    mittaano  =  the 
liddle ;  Gael,  miotag ;  Ir.  miotog  =  a  mitten ; 
ieL  &  Ir.  mutan  =  a  muff,  a  thick  glove.) 

1.  A  hand-covering,  generally  of  worsted, 
orn  as  a  protection  against  cold  or  other 

jjury.  It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not  having 
teparate  and  distinct  cells  for  each  finger,  the 
thumb  alone  being  separate. 

"  With  his  mighty  war-club  broken. 
And  his  mtiltni  torn  and  tattered." 
Longfellow :  ffiaioat 

2.  A  covering  for  the  forearm  only. 

1  (1)  To  get  the  mitten :  To  be  Jilted  or  dis- 
carded, as  a  lover. 

(2)  Togiveonethemitten:  To  Jilt,  to  discard, 
I  a  lover. 

(3)  To  handle  without  mittens:  To  handle 
•oughly. 

at' -tent,  a.  [Lat.  mittens,  pr.  par.  of  mitto 
«5  to  send.]  Sending  out  or  forth  ;  emitting. 

"The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humour*  peccant  in 
quantity  or  reality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mitteitt 
upon  the  inferior  weak  part*.**—  maman:  Surgery. 

unit  ti  miis,  >.     [Lat  =  we  ««nd ;  1st  pers. 
pi.  pres.  iudic.  of  mitto  =  to  send.] 
to : 

A  precept  or  command  in  writing  given 
Justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
i  directed  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison, 
ra-uuing   him  to  receive  and  hold  in  safe 
keeping  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime 
until  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  lay  ;  a 
warrant  of  commitment  to  prison. 

2.  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one 
court  to  another. 

I'-tu,  s.    [Brazilian,  mitu  poranga.] 
Ornith.  :    Ouraz  mitu,  one  of  the  Cracidffi 
nrassows).      It  is  (bund  in  South  America. 

tJHAX.] 

t'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  mU(e)  (1)  ;  -y.]  Full  of  or 
"onnding  with  mites  :  as,  mity  oheese. 

,  v.t.  &  i.    [By  metathesis  for  misk,  from 

1     miscan  =  to     mix;    cogn.    with    Ger. 

l  =  to  mix;  O.  H.  Ger.  miskan;  Wei. 

mysgn;  Gael,  measg;  Ir.  meaigaim ;  Russ. 
mieshate;  Lith.  maisfyti;  Lat.  misceo;  Gr. 
•ifo-yo-  (misgd).'] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite  or  blend  into  one  mass  or  com- 
-ponnd  ;  to  mingle  promiscuously ;  to  blend, 
to  compound. 

"  There  drlnckea  the  nectar  with  ambTOBla  mtrt." 
Speraer :  Khtiihtards  Calender ;  November. 

J.  To  form  or  produce  by  mingling  or  blend 
Ing  two  or  more  ingredients. 

"Hadst  thou  no  poison  mtxedt" 

Shakeip.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  111.  8. 

3.  To  Join,  to  unite,  to  mingle,  to  inter- 
sperse. 

"  That  bath  been  thy  craft, 
By  mirtnt/  flomewhat  true  to  vent  more  lie 

*  i.  To  join,  to  associate,  to  unite. 
"Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people."— 
E»lta  Til.  8. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  united.  Mended,  or  mingled 
in  one  compound :  as,  Oil  and  water  will  not 
mix. 

2.  To  join,  to  associate,  to  mingle,  to  inter- 
meddle. 

"  Nobly  di-tiiiKuished  above  all  the  nix 
By  deeds  In  which  the  world  must  never  tnix" 
Cowpfr :  Proyreu  Q/  Krrar,  162. 

*m!x'-%-ble,  "mix'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  nix; 
•alilt.)  Capable  of  being  mixed  or  com- 
pounded ;  mixable,  miscHile. 

*'  Mtxion  unites  things  mixiN*  by  change." 

Daviei:  Summit  Totrlit,  p.  9. 

mixed,  *  mlxt,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mix  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  United,  or  blended  into  one  compound  or 


2.  Consisting  of  various  kinds,  qualities,  or 
varieties ;  promiscuous. 

11  The  company  is  '  mixed '  (the  phrase  I  quote  IB 
As  much  aa  Baying,  they're  below  your  notice) " 
Jlyron :  Beppo,  Mil. 

1[  (1)  Mixed  ratio  or  proportion  : 

Math. :  A  ratio  or  proportion  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  is  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent 
and  consequent :  thus,  if  a  :  b  :  :  <•  :  rf,  thr-n 
o+  b  :  a-b  :  :c  +  d:  c-dis  the  mixed  ratio 
or  proportion. 

(2)  Ifiad  subjects  of  property :  Such  as  fall 
within  the  definition  ot  things  real,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  attended  with  some  of  the 
legal  qualities  of  things  personal,  or  via 
versa. 

mixed-action,  ». 

Law :  [ACTION]. 

mixed  architecture,  t. 

Arch. :  The  name  given  by  Dallaway  to  the 
Saxo-Norman  style  of  Gothic  architecture 
prevalent  from  A.D.  1170  to  1220. 

mixed  cadence,  s. 

Music :  An  old  name  for  a  cadence,  consist- 
ing of  a  subdominant  followed  by  a  dominant 
and  tonic  chord ;  so  called  because  the 
characteristic  chords  of  the  plagal  and  au- 
thentic cadences  succeed  each  other. 

mixed  choir,  s.  A  choir  consisting  of 
male  and  female  voices.  [MIXED-VOICES.] 

mixed-contract,  «. 

Civil  Law :  A  contract  in  which  one  party 
confers  a  benefit  on  another,  but  requires  a 
lesser  benefit  from  him,  as  when  he  leaves 
him  a  legacy,  burdened  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  from  it  a  lesser  one. 

mixed-fabrics,  >.  pi.  Those  in  which 
two  or  more  fibres  are  combined.  The  varie- 
ties are  numerous,  as  tweeds,  poplins,  cas- 
sinets,  *c. 

mixed-government,  «. 

Politics:  A  government  not  aolely  monarch- 
ical, aristocratical,  or  democratical,  bnt  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  three.  Typical  example,  the 
British  Government. 

mixed-larceny,  *. 

Law :  Larceny  of  an  aggravated  type,  as 
when  it  is  attended  by  violence  to  the  person 
or  theft  from  a  house. 

mixed-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  which  concern 
both  person  and  property. 

mixed  marriages,  s.  pi 

Roman  Theol. :  Marriages  between  persons 
of  different  religions.  A  marriage  between  a 
baptised  and  an  unbaptised  person  is  ecclesi- 
astically invalid.  One  between  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  of  any  other  Christian 
communion  is  valid,  but  illicit,  unless  a  dis- 
pensation is  first  obtained.  In  the  last  century 
mixed  marriages  led  to  serious  dissensions  on 
the  Continent;  and  opposition  to  them,  in 
obedience  to  Papal  briefs,  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1837,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Posen  in  1839.  ItA  Bxmian 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  desire  to  marry  in 
England,  they  most  promise  that  the  children 
shall  be  brought  up  in  the  Koman  communion  ; 
the  bishop  may  then  grant  a  dispensation,  and 
the  marriage,  without  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion, must  take  place  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  without  any  repetition  of  the  cere- 
mony in  any  church  of  the  Establishment,  as 


the  Anglican  clergy  are  not  now  obligatory 
registrars.    (Addis  *  Arnold.) 

mixed-number,  s.  A  number  consist- 
ing of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction,  as  2$. 

mixed-property,  t. 

Law :  A  compound  of  realty  and  personalty. 

mixed -questions,  s.  pi.  Question! 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  foreign  aud  do- 
mestic laws. 

It  There  are  also  mixed  questions  of  law 
and  fact,  in  which  the  jury  establish,  the  facto 
and  the  Court  declares  the  law. 

mixed-tithes,  s.  pi.  Tithes  consisting  ol 
animals  or  material  products,  but  In  part  nur- 
tured or  preserved  by  the  care  of  man.  Ex- 
ample, pigs,  wool,  milk. 

mixed-train,  >.  A  railroad  train  com- 
posed of  both  passenger-cars  and  freight-cars. 

mbf-ed-ly,  *mlxf-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mixed. 
*mixt;  -ly.]  In  a  mixed  manner. 

"With  a  commission  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or 
merely  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of 
England  or  Scotland,  but  mixtlir."— Bacon :  Onion  of 
£ngiantt  *  Scotland. 

mix'-en,  *  myx-en,  *  myx-ene,  «.  [A.S. 
mixen, Tfrom  mix,  meox  =  dung,  filth.]  A  dung- 
hill,  a  dung-heap. 

"  The  Bontn  that  shineth  on  th«  HB»a»m«"—  C*aus«r  : 
Pcrionet  Tale. 

mlx'-er,  «.    [Eng.  mix;   -er.]     One  who  or 

that  which  mixes. 

"  To  the  sewers  and  sinJu 

With  all  such  drinks. 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer.** 

Ltmg/eUuto :  Catavba  Win*. 

*  mix'-I-ble,  a.    [MIXABLE.] 

mix: -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Mix.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  ot  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  mingling  or  com- 
pounding two  or  more  ingredients  into  one 
body,  mass,  or  compound ;  mixture. 

2.  Cloth :  The  uniting  of  wool  of  different 
colours  for  mixed  cloth,  called  medleys. 

mixing-sieve,  s.  A  sieve  by  which  in- 
gredients are  intimately  combined  by  sifting, 
together. 

*  mix  ion  (x  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  mixns,  pa.  par. 
of   misceo  =  to  mix.]     A  mixing;    mixture. 
[See  example  under  Mixable.] 

mix'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Schranf  after  A-- 
Mixa  ;  suff.  -iti  (Min.);  Ger.  jnuril.J 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrusta- 
tion on  bismite  (q.v.),  sometimes  spherical, 
with  concentric,  fibrous  structure  ;  also  crys- 
talline to  cryptocrystalline.  Crystallization,. 
monoeiinic  or  triclinic.  Hardness.  3  to  4 ; 
sp.  gr.  2'66  ;  colour,  shades  of  emerald-green  ; 
translucent  to  transparent.  Analysis  yielded  -. 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  80-45 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  bismuth,  13'07  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
48*21 ;  water,  11*07  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1*52; 
lime,  0*83  —  100*15.  Found  at  Joachimethal, 
Bohemia. 

mix  6g'  a  mous,  a.  [Gr.  ^u'fis  (mixla),  in 
comp.  /u§o-  (mixo-)  =  a  mingling,  communion, 
and  Ydfioc  (gamos)  =  marriage.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 

"The  majority  of  Teleostei  are  micepamoiu  ;  thmtU,. 
the  males  and  females  congregate  on  the  spawning- 
beds,  and  the  number  of  the  former  bedng  In  excess, 
several  males  attend  to  the  same  female,  frequently 
changing  from  one  female  to  another.  The  same  habit 
has  been  observed  In  Lepidosteus."— GwntAsr .  Study 
of  Fahet,  pu  177. 

-lyd'-I-an,  a.    [Gr.  ,uf«  (mteirt,  ln» 

comp.  /u£o-  (mixo-)  —  a  mingling,  and  Eiig. 
Lydian  (q.v.).] 

Music :  The  epithet  applied  to  the  seventh 
ecclesiastical  mode  (q.v.). 

*  mlxt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Mix.] 

mix'-tie,  mlx'-tjr,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
mixtie  maxtie,     mixty  maxty,    a. 
Confusedly     mixed    or    mingled     together. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Ton  mixtie-maxtie.  queer  hotch-potch 
The  Coalition." 

Burnt :  Crg  t  Prater. 

*  mix1- ti- form,  o.      [Lat.  mixtut  =  mixed, 
and  forma  =  form.]    Of  mixed  shapes. 

"That  Ktmixttform  National  Assembly."— Cartflt: 
fr.  llemjl..  pt.  i..  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 


,  boj ;  poiit,  J6-U-1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing 
-aian.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  «»'»",    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  alma.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bf L  d$L 
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mix  tilineal— moat 


mlx-tl-lin  -S-al,  mix  tl-Un   6   or,  a. 

[Lat.  murfK.i,  pa.  par.  of  miscto  =  to  mix,  and 
linea  =  a  line.]  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or 
combination  of  lines,  right,  curved,  Ac. 

miz'-tlon  (z  as  o).  *.  [Lat  mixtio,  from 
mix/us,  pa.  par.  of  misceo  =  to  mix  ;  Fr.  mir- 
tion;  Sp.  mwion;  ItaL  mitffone.] 

*  1.  Ord.  /.a/?;/.  :  The  act  of  mixing  ;  a 
mixture  ;  a  promiscuous  assemblage. 

"The  next  matter  of  all  mixttoni  or  composition."  — 
Ball  :  Oriff.  of  Mankind,  \>.  2W. 

2.  Art  :  A  term  used  by  French  artists  to 
designate  the  medium  or  mordant  used  for 
affixing  leaf-gold  to  wood  or  distemper  pic- 
tures, and  formed  by  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
of  amber  wiih  four  ounces  of  pure  mastic 
and  one  of  Jew's  pitch  or  asphaltum. 

•  mlxt-ljf,  adv.    [MIXEDLY.] 


ture,  ».     (Lat.  mixtura,  from  mirturtis, 
fut  par.  <»f  misceo  =  to  mix;   Fr.  mixture; 
ItaL  &  Sp.  mistura.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  or  blending  together  ; 
the  state  of  being  mixed  or  blended  together  ; 
commixture. 

"The  wine  of  the  wn\th  of  God,  which  U  poured  oat 
without  mixture  Into  the  cup  of  hU  indignation."— 
Jt*veU,ti<m  xiv.  10. 

2.  That  which  is  mixed  or  blended  with 
other  things  ;  the  ingredient  added  and  mixed. 

"  Cioero  doubts  whether  it  were  poawible  (or  a  com* 
winnity  to  exist,  that  hud  not  *  prevailing  mixture  of 
piety  in  it*  constitution."—  Additon  ;  Freeholder. 

3.  The  result  of  the  act  of  mixing  ;  a  mixed 
body,  mess,  or  compound. 

"  What  If  thii  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  t" 

SJiatot*t>.  ;  Kom«o  *  Suit*,  iv.  9. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Chem,  :  A  composition  of  different 
chemical  substances  which  remain  uualten-d 
in  their  character  even  when  thoroughly 
commingled. 

2.  Music  :  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral ranki  of  pipes  to  each  note.     It  is  only 
used  in  combination  with  the  foundation  and 
oomprund  stops,  as  It  consists  of  high  har- 
monics of  the  ground  tone. 

3.  Pharm.  (I'D:  Mistune.    Insoluble  prin- 
ciples suspended  in  water  by  means  of  gummy 
or  similar  substances  contained  in  the  medi- 
cines, or  added  to  them  by  mixture.    More 
rarely,  soluble  substances  dissolved  in  the 
water  or  other  liquid. 

Mi   zar,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  £  Ursa:  Majoris. 

miz'  en,  a.  &  a,    [MIZZEN,] 

*  miz  -maze,   *  mizz-mazz,  t.    [A  redup. 
of  maze  (q.v.).]     A  maze,  a  labyrinth. 


"The  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  miimat*  of 
variety  of  opinion*  and  auttutn  to  truth." — Lockt : 
Conduct  o/  the  Under ttanding,  f  20. 


mlx'-zen,  miz  en,  *  mis  en,  *  mys-son, 

j.  &  a.  [Fr.  misaine,  from  Ital.  mezzana,  from 
Low  Lat.  mct1ianus  =  middle,  of  middle  size, 
from  Lat.  medius  =  middle.  The  name  was 
probably  taken  from  its  mid-position  between 
the  bowsprit  and  main-mast,  for  it  was  once  a 
foresail.  (SJfc«a*.)] 
A*  At  substantive : 

1.  The  aftermost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of 
t  ship  :  called  also  the  spanker  or  spencer. 

"  The  mfttn  is  a  large  Ball  of  an  oblong  figure  ex- 
tended upon  the  m  turn-want. " — Falconer:  Shipvrreclc, 
eh.  It,  note  6. 

2.  The  aftermost  mast  in  a  three-masted 
•hip,  or  in  those  two-masted  ships  in  which 
the  forward  mast  is  the  larger,  such  as  the 
ketch  and  yawl.     The  main  is  always  the 


larger  mast.  When  the  larger  mast  in  a  two- 
masted  vessel  is  forward,  the  one  abaft  Is  the 
mizzen ;  when  the  larger  mast  is  abaft,  the 
one  nearer  the  bows  is  the  jjpre-mast.  The 
word  mizzen  indicates  the  relation  of  many 


parts,  as  mi-wrn-top,  mtaren-shrouds,  mizzen- 
rigging,  Ac.  The  bouaventure  mizzen  is  a 
second  or  additional  mizzen-mast  employed  in 
some  ships  with  four  masts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mizzen  : 
as,  mizse/i-yarda,  &c. 

mizzen-mast,  $.    [MIZZEN,  A.  X.] 

miz  zle,  «.i  [A  frequent,  from  mitt  (q.v.).] 
(MrsLE.] 

L  LU. :  To  rain  in  very  flne  drops  ;  to  misle, 
to  drizzle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disappear  suddenly  ;  to  decamp. 
(Slang.) 

"Eh!  what?  he  hiumtel«f.hu  h»T"-^mn?Aam; 
Fortune  t  Frolic.  I.  L 

miz   zle,  *.  [MIZZLE,  v.]  Very  small,  fine  rain. 

miz  zlcd  (zled  as  zeld),  a.  [Etym.  dninbt- 
fuL]  Spotted;  of  different  colours.  (Scotch.) 

miz*  6n-it«  (zx  as  tz),  t.  [Or.  ptifrr 
(meizan)—  greater;  suff.  -itt,  (Win.).  J 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  belonging  to 
the  scapolite  group  of  unlsilicates  of  Dana, 
and  closely  resembling  meionite  (q.v.).  Crys- 
tals very  small.  Hardness,  5*5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'623  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colourless ;  trans- 
parent. An  analysis  yielded :  silica,  54*70 ; 
alumina.  23-80  ;  magnesia,  0*22 ;  lime,  877  ; 
soila,  983;  potash,  2'14;  lo«s  by  ignition,  0*13 
=  99*69.  Occurs  on  Monte  Somiua,  Vesuvius. 

miz  z^, .«.  [Etym.  doubtful)  A  bog,  a  quag- 
mire. (Prop.) 

mne  mon  fc,  mne  mon  lo  al  (initial  m 
mute),  a.  [MNEMONICS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mnemonics  ;  tending  or  intended  to  assist  the 
memory. 

"  That  would  engage  and  fix  the  memory  of  those 
character*  alone,  aud  thereby  hinder  the  further  UM 
of  the  mntmonteal  Uble. "— fioyf* :  Wort*,  vL  U& 

*mni-m5n-f-«ian(initelmmute),  *.  [Eng. 
mnemonic ;  -ian.\  One  skilled  in  mnemonic* ; 
a  teacher  or  professor  of  mnemonics. 

mne  m6n  Ics  (initial  m  mute),  $.  [Or.  M«'I- 
novuta.  (innimonika\  neut  pi.  of  ttvynovutos 
(mneninnikos)  =  pertaining  to  memory  ;  M'1'/- 
funr  (m  nemo  it),  genit.  fii^ovof  (mnimonos)  = 
mindful;  fiWoftot  (moaomai)=  to  remember; 
Fr.  mntrnonique.}  The  art  of  memory ;  tne 
irlnciples  and  rulea  of  some  method  to  assist 
'ie  memory. 

t  mno'  mS-tech-nXes  (initial  m  mute),  a. 
[MsEMOTECHNY.J  Mnemonics  (q.v.). 

"On  what  principle  of  mnemotechnici  the  Meat 
were  connected  witb  the  knot*  aud  colour  we  are  very 
much  In  the  dark."— Brinton  ;  Jtrtht  of  th*  N«* 
H'.trld.  Oh.  t 

"  mno  mo  tech-ny  (initial  m  mute),  «.  [Gr. 
fiy^arj  (mniml)  =  memory,  and  TCXKIJ  (techne) 
=  art.]  The  same  as  MNEMONICS  (q.v.). 

Mno  moV  y-ne  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Or.  = 
memory,  from  ^VT^JMV  (mnemon)  =  mindful.] 

1.  Class.    Antiq. :    The  daughter  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  nine  Muses. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  57J. 

mm  a  96  SB  (m  mute),  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
mn(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  soft",  -acea;.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Mnioid-'fe.  They  have  the 
habit  of  Bryura,  but  with  firm,  rigid,  and 
usually  undulated  leaves,  generally  increasing 
in  size  towards  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
British  genera,  Cinclidium,  Mnium,  Oeorgia, 
and  Tiuiinia. 

mni  a-dSl-pha'-^e'-w  (m  mute),  t.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  mnium  ;  Gr.  a5eA*6?  (adelphos)  = 
a  brother,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecc.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses 
having  the  leaves  in  four  or  more  series,  with 
the  smaller  cells  pellucid,  the  larger  dark* 
tinged.  One  British  genus,  Daltonia. 

mni-6T-dS-»  (m  mute),  «.  pi  [Or.  pvinv 
(mniori);  elfios  (eidos)  =furm,  appearance,  aud 
Lat.  fein.  adj.  suff.  -trt.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  gener- 
ally a^vocarpous,  rarely  pleurocarpous.  Leaves 
broadly  oval,  spathulate,  oval,  or  lanceolate, 
flattmh,  with  a  thick,  very  prominent,  dorsal 
nerve.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes,  Mniacese 
and  Polytrichaceae. 

mm  6-tiV-ta  (m  mTite),  *.  [Gr.  itviov 
(mnion)  =  moss,  and  TI.ATOS  (tiltos)  =  plucked  ; 
TiArw  (tilto)  =  to  pluck.] 
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Orntth.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mniotiltidce  (q.v.).  But  one  species  is  known, 
MniatiUa  varia,  the  Motacilla  varia  of  Ltn- 
n  a-  us.  General  colour  black,  broadly  edged 
with  white.  It  is  popularly  known  In  America 
as  the  Black-and-white  Creeper.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  and  its  nest  is  a  favourite  recep- 
tacle for  the  parasitic  eggs  of  the  Cow-bird, 
Molothrus  pecoris.  [MoLoxiiRua,] 

mni-6-ttr-  tl-dte  (m  mute),  *.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat  mniotilt(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Ornith.  :  Wood-warblers,  a  passerine  family, 
allied  to  the  Coerelwlae,  or  Sugar-birds,  tho 
Greenlets,  and  prol>ably  to  the  Warblers  and 
Tits  of  Europe.  They  range  over  all  North 
America,  from  Panama  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
but  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  tropics  in 
South  America.  (Wallace  :  Geog.  Dist.  Ani- 
mals.) 

mni'-tim  (initial  m  mute),  5.  [Latinised  from 
Ur.  (J.VIQV  (innion)  =  moss,  sea-weed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mni&. 
cese,  and  the  family  Mnloidea).  It  resembles 
Bryum,  but  differs  in  habit.  Mnium  hornum 
(Bi-yum  hornum)  and  M.  undulatutn  are  com- 
mon. 

*  mo,  a,  &  tulv.    [A.8.  ma.]    More. 

mo'-a,  s.  [Maori.]  The  name  given  by  th« 
natives  of  New  Zealand  to  any  member  of  th« 
extinct  genus  Dinornis  (q.v.). 

moan,  *mene,  *  mono,  v.i.  ft  t.  [A.8. 
vwDian,  from  man  =  wicked,  wickedness.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  low,  dull,  and  prolonged  sound, 
nnder  the  influence  of  pain,  grief,  or  sorrow  ; 
to  make  lamentation  ;  to  grieve,  to  groan. 

"  And  through  the  ancient  oaki  o'erhead 
My«t*n<Hii  voice*  moaned  and  fled." 
LongfeUa*:  Ta<tt<tf<*  H'aytide  Inn,    (Prel.) 

2.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  low  dull  sound 
like  a  moan. 

[She]  lt«t«ni  to  a  heavy  wund. 

oaitt  the  mossy  turrets  round." 
Scott  :  Lay  o/  the  Last  j/inttnl,  L  U 

,*  3.  To  murmur. 

"  Than  they  of  the  town*  began  to  mon*,  and  arnyd, 
thUdedeuunhtnattoljeiuffred.'—  Bernir*  :  Froiuart  t 
Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  cccxlrliL 

B.  Transitive: 

1  1.  To  lament,  to  deplore  ;  to  moan  or 
groan  over. 

"Moan  the  expenw  of  many  a  vanished  sight.* 
Skaketp.  :  Sonnet  «>. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  lament  or  grieve  ;  to  afflict, 
to  distress. 

moan,  *  mono,  *.    [MOAN,  v.] 

1.  A  low,  dull  and  prolonged  sound,  as  from 
one  in  pain  or  grief;  a  low  or  suppressed 
groan  ;  lamentation. 

"  Te  walls,  that  echo'd  tohU  frantic  moan, 
Guard  the  due  records  of  this  grateful  stone.* 
Uayltw  :  Intcription  on  Monument  to  CoUtott, 

*  2.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"Thin*  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan.* 

Xhaketp.  ;  Richard  III..  IL  1 

3.  A  low,  dull  sound  like  that  made  by  a 
person  moaning  :  as,  the  moan  of  the  wind. 

*  moan'-ful,  *  mone-fole,  a.    [Eng.  moan; 
/u/(/).]    Full  of  moaning  or  grief  ;  sorrowing, 
grieving. 

"  He  saw  a  montfuJt  sort 

Of  people,  clusterlug  round  about  their  yet  unco*- 

quered  port"  ^ 

Warner  :  Albirmt  England,  hk.  L,  ch.  IT.' 

*  moan'-ful-l-y1,  adv.    (Eng.  moanful  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  moanful,  sad  manner  ;  with  moans  or  la- 
mentations. 

"This  our  poet*  are  ever  moan/W/y  singing,  thii 
onr  philosophers  do  gravely  luculcat*."—  Barrow  : 
Sermont,  vol.  lit.,  Mr.  8. 

Mo-ar'-I-a,  «.     [From  Maori  moa  (q.v.).] 

Geol  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  southern 
continent  assumed  by  Dr.  Man  tell  to  have  been 
submerged,  leaving  as  the  culminating  point* 
Philip  and  Norfolk  Islands,  Chatham  and 
Auckland  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Over 
this  continent  Dr.  Mantetl  believes  that  the 
Moa  roamed.  (Mantell:  Petrifactions  d  their 
Teachings,  p.  132.) 

moat,  *moate,  *  mote,  «.  [O.  FT.  mnte  (Fr. 
matte);  Low  Lat.  mota  =  a  mound  consisting 
of  the  earth  dug  from  a  trench  for  water. 
"Just  as  in  the  case  of  dike  and  ditch,  the 
word  moat  originally  meant  either  the  trench 
dug  out  or  the  embankment  thrown  up." 
- 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew* 


moat— mo  c*. 
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Fort.  :  A  deep  ditch  or  trench  round  a  fort, 
-.,  generally  tilled  with  water. 

"  The  wall  to  scale,  the  moat  to  cross." 

Scott;  Sotoby.ULM. 

moat*  v.t.  [Fr.  matter.]  To  surround  or  pro- 
tect with  a  moat.  [Mo  AT,  «.] 

"  A  great  castle  near  Valladolld, 
Muated  aud  hitfh,  and  by  fair  woodlands  hid." 

Longfellow  ;  Theologian  t  Tale. 

9  moate,  v.t.  [MUTE,  v.]  To  void  excrement, 
a.s  birds  ;  to  mute. 

moat  6d,  a.     [Eng.  moat;  -<d.]     Furnished 

or  surrounded  with  a  moat. 

"There,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected 
MarUiia/—  Shakttp.  :  Meatar*  for  Altature,  iii  l. 

M6   at  -ta   lltO,  «.      [MUTAZILITE.] 

m6b  (1),  *  mobb,  t.  [A  contr.  for  mobile  in 
the  Lat.  phrase  mobile  vulgiis  =  the  fickle 
common  people.  [MOBILE.]  Introduced  into 
the  English  language  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Speaking  of  the 
Green  Ribbon  Club,  North,  in  1740,  says  : 
•'  It  was  their  beast  of  burden,  and  called  first 
mobile  vulgu»,  but  fell  naturally  into  the  con- 
traction of  one  syllable,  and  ever  since  is 
Income  proper  English."  (Examen,  p.  574.)]  A 
disorderly  crowd  ;  a  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  rough,  riotous  persona  ;  a  rabble. 

"Nanewere  keener  Against  It  tlmn  theOlaagowfolk. 
wi'  their  rabbling?  and  their  rising*,  and  their  mnbt, 
aa  they  ca'  them  uow-a-days."—  ift-ott  :  Hob  Hoy, 


*  mob  -driver,  «. 

agitator. 


A    demagogue,    an 


j; 

Btera' 


"Colonel  Mlldmay,  an  old  Rumper,  and  late  moo- 
trtverm  Kssex."— Jforth:  Examen,  p.  126. 

mob-law,  *.  The  rule  of  the  mob ;  rough 
and  ready  administration  of  justice  by  the 
mob ;  lynch-law. 

mob-master,  s.    A  demagogue. 

mob-reader,  5.     An   ignorant  or  11- 
,te  reader. 

*  mob-story,  B.  A  vulgar  story  or  tale 
enrruut  among  the  common  people. 

Ml5b  (2),  s.    [Dut.  mop-mute = a  woman's  night- 
cap; mop  =  &  woman's 
coif.]     A  mob-cap 
(q.v.). 
**  She  could  harangue  with 

wond'rous  grace, 
On  gowns,  and  moot,  and 


cape,  and  lace." 
Lloyd  :  Spirit  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

mob-cap,  s.    A 

cap  or  head-dress  for 
omen. 

M  The  moon  la  charming ; 

so  perhaps 

Are  pretty  maidens  In 
mob-rapt." 
Praed :  County  Ball. 

»  (1),  V.t.      [MOB  (1),  MOB-CAP. 

*.]     To   attack    in   a 

mob ;  to  crowd  roughly  round  and  annoy. 

*m6b  (2),  v.t.  [MOB  (2),  s.]  To  wrap  up  or 
cover  in  a  cowl  or  veil ;  to  muffle  up. 

"  Having  most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  aa  women's, 
and  their  faces  mobd  in  hoods  and  long  coats  like 
pettit-oata."— Mort :  On  the  Hewn  Churchet,  (fret) 

*  mSb'-bl-tf,  v.t.  [Eng.  mob;  -fy.]  To  mob; 
to  crowd  round. 

"  Stobbify  out  at  elections  conformable  loyal  jrentle- 
men,  whom  we  will  cry  down  fur  High  Men." — fforth ; 
Examen,  p.  346. 

•mob'-blsh,  a.  [Eng.  mob;  -ish.}  Like  or 
consisting  of  a  mob ;  characteristic  of  a  mob  ; 
rough,  tumultuous,  vulgar,  mean,  low. 

"These  commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and 
ambitious,  iimintained  .  ,  .  a  small  city  guard,  to  pi-e- 
Tent  mobbith  disorders." — Hume  ;  £$tayt,  pi.  11.,  eua.  xi. 

mttb'-by,  mab'~b&  s.  [Prob.  of  native  origin.] 

1.  A  sort  of  drink  prepared  in  America  from 

potatoes. 

2.  The  juice  of  apples  and  peaches,  distilled 
to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy. 

mo -bed,  s.  [Zend  & -Pers.  moubed.}  A  priest 
of  the  iJuroastiian  faith. 

mo  bee',  «.  [MOBBT.]  A  fermented  liquor 
made  by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  from 
sugar,  ginger,  and  snakeroot. 

mo'- bile,  *  md'-bll,  a.  &  9.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
mobilis  (for  movibilis)  —  easy  to  be  moved ; 
moveo  =  to  move;  ItaL  mobile;  Sp.  mnhie, 
neubk.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  moved  ;  movable  ;  not 

fixed. 

"  To  tn-ate  of  any  star 
Fy  xt  or  els  mobil." 
tikelton  :   Why  cam*  ye  not  to  Court  / 

2.  Easily  moved,  changed,  or  altered  :  as, 
mobile  features. 

*  3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"  The  vnder  hydde  malice  and  raiicoure  of  purposinge 
enuie  foriiecast  and  y  uiagiiied,  In.  distinction  of  mobil 
people,  shewed  opealy."  —  Chaucer  ,•  Tettamvnt  of  Lone, 
ok.  1. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :    The   mob,    the   common 

people,  the  populace.     [MoB  (1),  s.\ 

"  Mitf,  (making  up  to  the  mnbil«}.  Good  people,  here 
you  lire  met  together."  —  f)ryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

T  (1)  Mobile  equilibrium  :  [EQUILIBRIUM]. 
(2)  Primum  mobile  :  [PRIMUM]. 

mob  I  li  sa   tion,  s.,   mob  i  lif  o,  v. 

[MOBILIZATION,  MOBILIZE.) 

mo-bU'-I-t^,  *.  [Fr.  mobilite,  from  Lat. 
mobilitatem,  accus.  of  mobilifas,  from  mobilis 
=  mobile  (q.v.);  Ital.  mobilita;  Ital.  mo- 
bilidad.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  moved  ;  susceptibility 
of  motion.    (In  Bot.  sometimes  used  for  the 
susceptibility  of  motion  possessed  by  sensiti  ve 
plants.) 

"That  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the 
fluid  state."—  ffertch«l  :  Astronomy,  §  386. 

2.  Aptitude  for  motion  ;  readiness  to  move 
or  change  :  as,  mobility  of  features. 

*  3.  Activity,  fleetness. 

*  4.  Fickleness,  changeability,  inconstancy. 
'*  5.  The  mob,  the  populace.     (A  use  sug- 

gested by  nobility.) 

"  She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye,  as  oommander- 
In-chief  of  tne  mobility."—  Dryden:  Don  Stbaitian, 
IT.  L 

mob  i-li  -za'  tion,  s.  TFr.  mobilisation.)  from 
mobiliser  =  to  mobilize  (q.v.).J 

Mil.  :  The  act  of  mobilizing;  the  state  of 
being  mobilized  ;  the  calling  of  troops  into 
active  service  ;  the  placing  of  an  army  on  a 
war-footing  or  readiness  for  active  service. 
It  includes  the  calling  out  of  the  reserve  and 
men  on  furlough,  the  organizing  of  the  artil- 
lery, medical,  commissariat,  and  transport 
services,  the  accumulation  of  provisions, 
munitions,  &c. 

mob'  I-lize,  v.t.  [Fr.  mobillser,  from  mobile 
=  movable.] 

1.  Ord.  Jang,  :  To  put  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  service. 

"To  equalize,  mobility  and  drill  into  a  sort  of  uni- 
formity the  whole  class  of  agricultural  labourers."  — 
Timei,  NOT.  10.  1875. 

2.  Mil.  :  To  put  In  a  state  of  readiness  for 
active  service,  as    troops  ;   to    call    out  for 
active  service. 

*  mo'-ble,  v.t.   [A  freq.  from  mob  (2),  v.  (q.v.).] 

To  wrap  or  inutile  up,  as  in  a  hood  ;  to  mob, 

"  But  who,  oh  1  who  hath  seen  the  mobted  queen, 
Bun  barefoot  up  aud  Uwwn."    Hhnketp.  :  Samlet,  11.  2. 

mo'--bles,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Law  :  A  corruption  of  movables  (q.v.). 


---,    .     [Eng.  mob  (1),  s.  ;  o  con- 

nective, and  Or.  jcpoTos  (kratos)  =  strength, 
might.]  The  rule  or  authority  of  the  mob  ; 
the  tyranny  of  the  mob  ;  mob-law. 

"  Who  asserted  It  was  rather  a  monocracy."  —  Mad. 
ffArblay:  Diary,  T.  78. 

*  m#b-o"-cr3,t'-Ic,  a.     [MOBOCRACY.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  monocracy. 

mobf-man,  «.    [Eng.  mob  (IX  s.,  and  man.] 
A   member   of 
the  swell   mob; 
a  pickpocket,  a 
thief,  a  swindler. 


xnoc'-ca  sin, 
moc'-ca-son,    . 
m6c  -as-sin, 
moc-cas-sin, 

s.  [A  North- 
American  Iii-li.'in 
word ;  Algonquin  malcissin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deer-skin  sandal,  the  sole 
and  upper  of  which  are  formed  of  one  piece 
of  leather.     It  is  the  ordinary  foot-coveriug 
worn  by  the  North- American  Indians. 

"  He  had  mocceuint  enchanted, 
Magic  mocc'ittnt  of  deer-skin." 

Longfellow :  IHnwatha,  it. 

2.  Zool. :  [MOCASSIN-SNAKE]. 


moccasin  snake,  t. 

Zoology  : 

1.  Cenehria  piscivonts,  of  the  family  Crota- 
lld»,  soraetimos  called  the  Water-viper,  from 
Ita  frequenting  marshy  places.     It  is  a  nsh- 
eating  snake,   as  its  specific  name  denotes. 
Habitat,  North  Carolina,  the  country  to  the 
south,  and  across  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  name  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
applied    to    Trigonocepkalus    contortrix,    the 
Copper-head  Snake.     Both  these  reptiles  are 
extremely  poisonous,  but  neither  possesses  a 
rattle. 

Bfo'-oha,  *.     [Arab.] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Arabia, 

2.  Entom.  :  Ephyra  omicronarca,  a  whitish 
straw-  coloured  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is 
found  in  June  and  September  on  the  maple. 

Mocha  stone,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  chalcedony  enclosing 
dendritic  forms  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  These  frequently  present 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  organic  forms, 
especially  to  those  of  confervoid  plants,  but 
their  mineral  origin  has  now  been  placed 
beyond  doubt.  [AGATE.] 

moch'-a-dd,  s.    [MOCKADO.] 

moche,  s,  [Fr.]  A  bale  of  raw  silk,  as  im- 
ported. 

*  moch-cl,  *  moche,  *  moch-il,  a.  &  adv. 

[MlCKLE.J 

A,  As  adj.  :  Great  in  quantity,  number,  or 
degree;  much. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Much,  greatly. 

"  And  over  al  this  yit  selde  he  morhif  more." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2.8W. 

mo  chras,  «.  [Arab.  Mocha-ras  =  the  sap  of 
Mocha.]  Three  dye-stuffs  :  (1)  a  mahogany- 
coloured  gum  of  rounded,  convoluted,  hollow 
pieces,  obtained  from  Bombax  malabaricum  ; 
(2)  a  heavy,  light  mahogany-coloured  gum  in 
large,  solid  bars,  pale-coloured  interiorly,  ob- 
tained from  Moringa  pterygosperma  ;  (3)  curi- 
ously convoluted,  yellowish,  opaque  pieces  of 
resinous  substance,  obtained  from  Areca  Ca- 
techu. 

mock,    mokke,  "mocke,  v.t.&i.    [O.  Fr. 

mocqver  (Fr.  moquer),  from  the  same  root  as 
Ger.  mucken  =  io  mumble,  to  mutter;  Sw. 
mucka  ;  Ital.  mocca  —  a  grimace  ;  moccare  =  to 
mock;  Gael,  mag  =  to  scoff,  to  deride;  WeL 
morcio  =  to  mimic  ;  late  Gr.  /J.WKOS  (tnokos)  = 
mockery;  Lat.  maccus  =  &  buffoon,] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deride,  to  laugh  at  ;  to  treat  with 
ecom,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

"  Elijah  mocked  them  and  said,  Cry  aloud.'—  1  Kinffr 
XTlii.  27. 

2.  To  set  at  nought  ;  to  defy,  to  ignore. 

"  Fill  our  bowls  ouce  more, 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell." 

Shake*?.  :  Antony  A  Cltnjxitra,  lit  UL 

3.  To  imitate  or  mimic,  especially  in  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  or  derision  ;   to  deride  by 
mimicry,  to  ridicule. 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man." 

•  LMT,  IT.  7. 


4.  To  illude,  to  deceive,  to  disappoint;  to 
fool,  to  beguile. 

"  False  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished 
sovereign  year  after  year  with  professions  of  attach- 
uieut."—  JJacaulay  :  Site.  Eng..  cb,  xxll. 

*  5.  To  imitate,  to  mimic,  to  resemble. 

**To  see  the  life  as  lively  mooted,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  nwckea  death." 

Sbakctp.  :  Winter'!  Tal*  T.  «. 

•6.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

"  He  mockt  the  pauses  that  he  make*." 

Hhakntp.  :  Antony  A  CtC'Witra,  T.  L 

B.  Intrant.  :   To  make  uue  of  ridicule  or 

derision  ;  to  make  sport,  to  jeer,  to  ridicule. 

to  speak  jestingly.    (Generally  followed  by  at.) 

"The  adversaries  saw  her,  aud  did  mock  at  h#r 

sabbaths."—  Larmmtatioiu  1.  7. 

mock,  s.  &  a.     [MOCK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  The  act  of  mocking  ;  ridicule,  derision, 
sneer,  gibe,  jeer. 

"The  loud  world's  random  mock." 

Tennyton:  WiU.l. 

2.  Imitation,  mimicry,  mockery. 

B.  As  adj.:    False,  counterfeit,  assumed, 
sham  ;  not  genuine  or  real. 

"This  moc*  royalty  was  of  short  duration."—  Jtao 
aulay:  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  L 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  fiem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan,    tiau  =  shan.    -tlon,  -siou  —  shun ;  -tion,    §ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  skua,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mockable— model 


mock-apple, «. 

Bot.  :  A  Canadian  name  for  Echinocystis 
lobata. 

mock-disease,*.  A  qnnsi -disease,  rausod 
or  exaggerated  by  morbid  fancy,  as  hysteria, 

te. 

*  mock  -God,  f.    A  derider  of  God. 

"  You  monsters.  Bcoroera,  and  mock-Godt."—  Ward: 
Btrmont,  p.  100. 

mock-heroic,  a.  Burlesquing  the  heroic 
IB  character,  action,  &e. 

mock-lead,  mock-ore,  s.    [BLBNDB.] 

mock-orange,  s. 

Bot. :  Phiiadelyhus  coronarius.  It  is  so  called 
because  its  large,  creamy-white  flowers  have  a 
powerful  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
orange-blossoms.  The  flavour  of  the  leaves  Js 
like  that  of  cucumbers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
shrubberies  and  cottage  gardens. 

mock-plane,  s, 

Sot, :  Acer  Psevdo-Flatanut. 
mock-privet,  a. 

Sot. :  PhUlyrea  vlrgata,  more  commonly 
called  by  the  book-name  of  Privet-leaved 
Philiyrea. 

mock-sun,  *.     A  parhelion  (q.v.). 

mock-turtle.  *.      A  soup  prepared  from 

calfs  head,  in  imitation  of  turtle-soup. 

mock -velvet,  t>  A  fabric  made  in  imita- 
tion of  velvet. 

'  mock'-A-ble,  a.    [Eng.  mock;  -able.}    Ex- 
posed to  "derision;  ridiculous. 

"  The  behaviour  of  the  country  U  mat  mteJtmbtt  at 
Court.  "— 3*«*«i4p.  :  At  I'ouLMe  Jt,  ill  2. 

tn6ck  a  do,  ».    [MocK,  v.] 

1.  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  velvet ; 
mock-velvet.    It  was  made  specially  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

2.  Mockery. 

••What  mvcXado  Is  ihi*1~-Ric*ard«m:  famtla, 
U.S7. 

•mock  age  (age  sa  Xfc),  «.     [Bng.  nock; 
-*ge.]    Mockery. 

"  Tlmi  speaketh  the  Prophet*  by  an  Ironya,  that  is. 
In  derision,  or  mockatje-"—1  Croniclet  xviil.  (Note.) 

MM 

•  mock' -bird,  «.    [Eng.  mock,  and  bird.]   The 
Mocking-bird  (q.v.). 

mock' -or,  «.    [Eng.  mock;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  mocks  ;  a  scoffer,  a  ridiculer,  a 
Jeerer. 

"There  should  be  mocker*  In  the  last  draft  who 
should  walk.  afUr  their  owu  ungodly  lusts."— Jiide  18. 

2.  One  who  mocks,  illudes,  or  disappoint*. 

"IS  thou  die*t  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
tny  labour."— Khaketp  :  At  J*<m  Like  It.  it  «. 

mocker-nut,  s, 

Bot.  :  Juglans  tomentoaa,  called  also  White- 
hearted  Hickory,  or  Common  Hickory  (q.v.). 

m6ck'-er-&  s.  &  a.      [Pr.   mogiarfe,   from 
motfwr  —  to  mock.) 
A.  At  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking  or  ridiculing. 

"  Itockrry  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the 
Scriptures.  ...  fail  within  the  miiwhief  of  the  law 
•which  forbids  the  profanation  of  God's  name. "— Pal*u ; 
Jtorat  PMlMaptetfc,  v.,  ch.  Ix. 

2.  Ridicule,  gibing,  jeering. 

3.  The  subject  of  ridicule,  laughter,  or  de- 
rision ;  a  butt. 

"  Of  the  hoi 7  place  they  mad*  a mot***?."— 2  ilacca- 
**eiviii.  17. 

4.  Mimicry;  counterfeit  appearance;  delu- 
sive imitation. 

**  Unreal  modtcry,  hence  I" 

Shaketp.  :  Jfacbet*.  in.  4. 

5.  A  vain  effort ;  a  fruitless  effort  or  at- 
tempt. 

*  B.  As  ad]  :  Mock,  counterfeit 

"  A»  if  we  were  a  mockery  king  In  state." 

Furd  :  Perkin  WarbtcJt,  L  1. 

mock'-es-6n,  *.    [MOCCASIN.] 

mock  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [MOCK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A3  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ridiculing,  deriding,  or  Jeering ; 
mockery. 

2.  An  imitation,  a  counterfeit. 

"  It  1»  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life." 

Shakttp.  :  Timan  of  Athmt,  L  L 


mocking-bird,  s, 

OrvrUh.  :  The  popular  name  of  JV/imtw  po/y- 
glottus.  Ashy  br<>wn  above,  white  Iteneath  ; 
wings  black,  varied  with  white,  tail  black. 
Its  range  in  America,  of  which  it  Is  native,  is 
from  40°  north  to  Mexico.  It  is  also  said  to 
occur  in  Cuba. 

"The  vocal  power*  of  the  mockint-bfrd  exceed  both 
In  their  Imitative  notes  and  in  their  natural  untu, 
those  of  any  other  specie*.  Tlie  wild  scream  of  the 
eagle  ami  the  soft  note*  of  the  blue-bird  are  repented 
with  exactness,  and  with  apparently  equal  facility. 
while  in  both  force  and  swi-t-tneM  the  mnr^i- 
will  often  improve  upon  tlio  original.  The  natural 
note*  are  boU,  rich,  and  fall,  and  an  varied  almost 
without  limitation."—  iairO.  Brewer,  4  A'wij/wuy  ; 
North  American  Btrdt. 

*  mocking-  stock,  *.  A  butt  for  merri- 
ment ;  a  laughing-  stock. 

"Philip  .  .  .  was  taken  by  the  consul;   mnde  a 
nrking-ttock  ;  Mid  -cut  away  prisoner  to  " 

k  :  But.  World,  bk.  v..  ch.  v.,  ft  7. 


mdck'-!ng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  mocking  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  mocking,  jet-ring  maiaier  ;  with  mockery  ; 
jeeringly,  derisively. 

"  '  Let'f  meet*,'  qaoth  Eccho,  mnr-M>:gtii." 

Warmr:  Albion*  England*  l>«..  ix.,  ch.  sir. 

•mock  ish,  a.  [Eng.  mock;  -tsh.]  Mock, 
sham,  counterfeit. 

"  After  thU  mof-kith*  eleccloa,  then  was  he  crowned.*' 
—Str  T.  Jtort  :  \Yorket,  p.  67. 

mo'-co,  s.  [A  South  American  name  (?)  ;  FT. 
moco;  cf.  8p.  moco  =  mouldiness.] 

Zool,  :  Cavia  (Kerodon)  riipatris,  or  Kerodon 
Moco,  the  Bock  Cavy,  a  Soutli  American  rodent, 
akin  to  the  guinea  pig,  but  larger.  It  lives  in 
rocky  places  in  Brazil. 

mod  al,  a,  [Eng.  «od(e);  nri;  Fr.  modale.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood  ;  rehiting 
to  the  form  or  mode,  not  the  essence. 

modal  proposition,  «. 
Loyic:  A  proposition  which  amrnu  or  denies 
with  a  qualification  or  limitation. 

mod  -al-  fet,  ».     [Kng.  modal;  -ist.] 

Ecdes.  :  One  who  regards  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  as  different  model  of  being,  not 
as  distinct  Persons. 

md-dal'-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  modal;  -ity.] 

*  L  Ord.  la,ng.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
modal  ;  accidental  difference. 

"  Bf  their  modaiUiet.  suppoaltalrtfe*  .  .  .  and  twenty 
other  such  chimera*.  "—  ,v>  w*A  :  8«rmon»,  vol.  i  v.,  wr.  7. 

2.  PhUos.  :  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Kantian  Categories.     It  embraces  Possibility, 
Existence,  and  Necessity,  with  their  ojmosiu-s 
Impossibility,    Non-existence,    and    Contin- 
gency.   [KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHY.) 

mode  (IX  *  mood,  *  moode,  *.  [Fr.  mode, 
from  Lat.  modus  —  a  measnre,  manner,  way  ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  ^17605  (medos)-=*  plan  ;  fi^5o/iat 
(tncdomai)  —  to  plan.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  manner,  method,  way,  or  ityle  of  doing 
anything. 

"Th«  wTeral  modtt  in  which  we  may  weaken  or  even 
destroy  the  moral  and  relitfioiu  pri»uJpleB  of  every  siu. 
cmCuMtek."—  AfrtW?  fToffa,  roL  U.t  leot.  18. 

*  S.  Gradation,  degree,  measure. 

"  la  ample  mttdt, 
A  robe  of  military  purple  flo*-'d 
O'er  all  his  frame.  " 

f-nte:  ffamir  ;  Odyuey  xlx.  ML 

*  3.  Fashion,  custom  ;  prevailing  style. 

*  4.  A  kind  of  silk. 
IL  Technically  : 

*  1.  Gram.  :  The  same  as  MOOD  (IX  II.  1 

(q.v.). 

*  2.  Logic  :  The  same  as  MOOD  (IX  II.  2 
(q.v.). 

"Tludall  would  be  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  It  Is 
made  :  he  shal  (hide  in  the  tint  figure  and  lu  the  third 
mod*."—  Sir  T.  Marti  WvrKtt,  p,  604. 

3.  Pktios.  :  The   first   of  the  three  heads 
(with  two  divisions,   Simple  and  Mixed)  to 
which  Locke  reduced  his  Complex  Ideas. 

"Modet  I  call  such  complex  Ideaa,  which,  however 
compounded,  contain  liot  in  them  the  supposition  of 
•nbnsting  by  themselves,  but  »re  considered  M  depc  n- 
deneles  on,  or  atTwtioiui  of  substances;  «uch  are  the 
Ideas  BiKuified  by  the  words  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Mnr- 
ther,  Ac.  ...  Of  these  Modtx  there  are  two  sorts. 
First,  there  are  some  which  are  oiily  variations,  or  ilif- 
(«•  rent  combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea.  Without 
the  mixture  of  any  other,  aa  a  Dozeo.  a  Scon,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  ideM  of  BO  mauy  dlati&ct  units 
added  together  :  and  the«e  I  call  simple  Jfodet,  at  being 
contained  within  the  bounds  of  onenmpleldeft.  There 
are  others  oompoauded  of  simple  ideas  of  several  kind*, 
put  together,  U*  make  one  couiitlex  one  ;  t.g.  Beauty, 
coiisiatiiig  of  certain  composition  of  colour  and  figure. 
causing  delight  in  the  beholder  ;  and  these  I  call  mixed 
.Vtxl'!t.*—auman  Under  Handing,  bk.  it,  cL.  ziL,  H 


4.  Music :  A  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Greek  scales,  and  also  to  the  old  Church- 
scales  founded  ou  them,  as  Dorian  m+lr, 
Phrygian  mode,  &c.  In  modern  music  a 
species  of  si-ale,  of  which  two  kinds  are 
now  recognized,  viz.,  the  major-mode  and 
the  minor-mode,  A  major-mode  is  that 
division  of  the  octave  by  which  the  iuter- 
vUls  between  the  third  and  fourth  and  li- 
the seventh  aiid  eighth  are  half-tours,  all  tbe> 
other  intervals  being  whole  tones.  Tim  minor* 
mode  ia  that  division  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  second  and  third  and  the  tilth 
and  sixth  are  half-tones.  [MAJOR,  MINOR.] 

*  mode-book,  s.    A  fashion-book. 

"Her  head-dress  cannot  be  ile-w-rilff! ;  it  was  Ilk* 
nothing  in  the  •MwU-bottk  Or  ou:  of  it."— Jfr*.  W'oxi: 
£tut  Lynn*,  ch.  vll. 

*  mode  (2),  s.    [MOOD  (2),  A.] 

*  mode,  v.i.     [Monw  (i),  s.]     T»  follow  the 
mode  or  fashion  ;  to  be  fashionable. 

"  H«  could  not  mode  it  with  the  Italian*"— Fult^t 
WortMet,  li.  884. 

mo  dcc'-ca,  s.      [Latinised  from    the   East 
Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papayacete,  according  to 
Lindley ;  by  others  considered  a  genus  of 
Passifloracew.  Modecca  jmlinata,  a  plant  like 
bryouy,  grows  in  tropical  Asia.  The  root, 
rubbed  down  with  oils,  is  a  corroborant,  find, 
mixed  with 'the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  is  used 
In  pains  of  the  chest  The  leaves  of  Af.  integri- 
folia  boiled  with  butter  are  used  for  piles; 
the  juice  is  thought  to  assist  labour.  (End- 
Itefur.) 

mo  dec'-ce-ce,  *.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat  modecca; 
Lat  fern,  pi.  adj.  autf.  -eae.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Passitloraceit  (Trtat.  o/ 
Bot.) 

mod  9!,  *  mod  ell,  *     [O.  Fr.  modette  (Fr. 
module),  from  Ital.  modetto,  from  Lat.  *  model- 
In  a,  a  dimin.  of  modulus  =  a  standard,  itself  a 
dimin.  of  modus  =  a  measure  ;  tip.  modelo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  suggest^ 
a  little  exemplar  ;  a  small  sample. 

"That  small  modtl  of  th«  banco  earth 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. " 
M,(fr«/».  .  Richard  It.,  iil.  1 

2.  An  imitation ;  a  copy  In  miniature  of 
something  already  made  or  existing. 

"  In  cartes.  In  mappes,  and  eke  In  motlelt  made." 
Otitcvis/ne:  Voyage  into  Holland*.    (1573.) 

3.  A  form  or  pattern  in  miniature  of  some- 
thing to  be  made  on  a  larger  scale;  a  c<>py 
of  a  particular  form,  shape,  or  consti     ' 
Intended  to  be  imitated. 

4.  An  image,  a  copy,  a  counterfeit. 

"  My  father's  signet 
Which  wu  the  model  of  that  Danish  seat* 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  T.  1 

5.  A  standard ;  that  by   which  a  thing  U 
measured. 

6.  A  pattern ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

"  This  mother  is  your  modeL* 

Ttitnyton ;  I'rtmcai,  vii  31L 

7.  Anything  serving  or  deserving  to  serve 
u  a  pattern  ;  an  example,  an  exemplar. 


;  a  c.-py 
structiou 

... 


"Tyreonnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honour  at  tha 
model  of  manly  vigour  and  beauty."— Macaulay :  Mitt, 
i'.-fj.,  ch.  xvi. 

8.  A  system,  a  plan. 

"  He  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  lyuodical  model." 
—Macaulay  :  BM.  Eng .  ch.  xxL 

H.  Art:  Every  object  which  the  artist  pro- 
poses to  imitate.  The  term  is  used  in  an  abso- 
lute sense  by  the  sculptor  or  painter  to  express 
the  living  model,  male  or  female,  from  which 
he  studies  and  executes  a  figure.  The  sculptor 
also  applies  the  term  to  the  original  of  a  work 
modelled  in  clay,  which  he  intends  afterwards 
to  execute  in  marble,  and  also  the  plaster 
model  from  this  first  figure.  The  clay  model 
is  the  work  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  the  origi- 
nal work,  of  which  the  marble  work  ia  th« 
copy. 

model-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Nauclea  cordiffoUa, 

nod   eL  v.t.  &  i.     [MODEL,  B.] 

A.   Trans.  :   To  plan,  form,  construct  or 
carry  out  after  some  model  or  pattern  ;  to  fonr 
or  construct  to  serve  as  a  model  or  pattern 
to  mould,  to  shape. 

"  Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 
Wai  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  afaiii." 

Longfellow  :  Building  of  tie  SMp. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  .amidst,  what,  foil,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  onite,  our,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,    a»,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


B.  Ititrans. :  To  make  a  model  or  models; 
to  construct  representations  of  things  in  clay, 
jr  to  take  casts  therefrom  as  moulds  for  re- 
productions. 

*  mod'-el-Ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  model  ;  -tee.}     To 
form  or  model  after  a  pattern ;  to  give  shape 
to ;  to  mould. 

"Which  some  silly  saint*  and  devout  bungler*  will 
undertake  to  manage  and  mod«lizi."~Gauden  ;  Teart 
of  rite  Church,  p.  426. 

mod  el-ler,*.    [Eng.  model;  •er.]    One  who 

m< 'dris;  especially  one  who  moulds  in  clay, 
plaster,  or  wax. 

"A  great  proposal-maker  and  modelttr  of  state."— 
H'j'jii :  Athena  Oxon;  Labourite. 

mod  -el-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [MODEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  or  art  of  making 
models ;  the  act  of  forming  or  carrying  out 
of  [era  model;  the  art  of  constructing  repre- 
sentations of  tilings  in  clay,  or  of  taking  casts 
therefrom,  as  moulds  for  reproductions. 

modelling-board,  s.  A  board  used  in 
loam-moulding  to  give  shape  to  the  mould, 

modelling-loft,  s.  The  same  as  MOULD- 
LOFT  (q.v.). 

modelling  -  plane,  «.  A  short  plane 
nsed  in  planing  rounding  surfaces.  It  has  a 
length  of  from  1  inch  to  5  inches,  a  width 
of  from  J  inch  to  2  inches.  The  irons  are  from 
^  inch  to  14  inches  wide. 

M6  den  Cf  C,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Modena,  or 

its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Modena;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
dena. 

•mo-der,  *mo-dre,  s.    [MOTHER.] 

*mod-er,  a.       [Lat.  moderor  =  to  moderate/ 
(q.v.).]    To  moderate,  to  calm,  to  quiet. 

"  These  tydynges  somewhat  modered  dyuers  mennes 
hurts."— Bernert :  froiuart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
clxxxvli. 

*  mod'-er-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  moderabilis,  from 
modero  =  to  moderate  (q.v.).J       Temperate, 
moderate. 

*  mod-eV-an^e,  *.      [Lat.  moderantia,  from 
moderans,  pr.  par.  of  moderor  =  to  moderate 
(q.v.).]    Moderation. 

*  m5d-er-ant'-lam,  *.    [Lat.  moderans,  pa. 
par.  of  moderor  =  to  moderate  (q.v.)  ;    Eng. 
suff.   -ism.]      Moderation  in  opinion  or  mea- 
sures, especially  political. 

mod  er  ate,  *  mod  er  at,  a.  &  s.    [  bit. 

moderatus,  pa.  par.  of  modcror  =  to  fix  a  mea- 
sure, to  regulate,  to  control ;  modus  =  a  mea- 
sure ;  Fr.  modere ;  Ital.  moderato ;  Sp.  mod- 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons:  Not  going  to  extremes  ;  keep- 
ing within  bounds ;  temperate ;  not  extreme 
In  practice,  sentiments,  or  opinion  :  as,  amocier- 
ate  eater,  a  moderate  politician,  ic. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Not  carried  or  pushed  to  excess ;  not 
extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous. 

"He was  himself  Inclined  to  a  mild  and  moderate 
policy." — Ma.ca.ulny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  Of  medium  or  mediocre  quantity ;  not 
excessive,  medium. 

A  moderate  and  beseeming  •hare." 

Milton  :  Coixut,  7W. 

\)  Fair,  not  excessively  high. 

"  What  w.ia  then  considered  an  the  -moderate  Interest 
of  eight  per  cent"— Maeaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(4)  Not  too  luxurious  or  expensive :  as,  a 
!era£e  table. 

(5)  Not  too  severe,  tolerably  mild. 

'The  milde  ayre  with  sea*on  rn'Mlei-ntc." 

Speiuer:  f\  y.,  II.  xit  8L 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  UisL  (PL):  A  party  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  domin- 
ant in  its  councils  during  the  greater  part  ol 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  ol 
the  nineteenth.  It  claimed  to  avoid  extreme  s 
of  doctrine,  discipline.  &o.  The  germ  of 

J'eratism  l>egan  to  develop  soon  after  the 
Million     Settlement    of     1689 ;     it    was 
iiithdiod     by    thft     Act    of     Parliament, 
f-'d  in  1712,  reintroduc'ing  patronage,  ol 
which  the  moderate  party  ultimately  became 
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the  warm  defenders,  and  which  they  carried 
out  so  rigidly  as  sometimes  to  welcome  the 
aid  of  military  force  to  settle  a  preseutee  on  a 
recalcitrant  congregation.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  literary  culture,  Principal  Robert- 
son, author  of  Charles  V.,  the  History  of 
America,  &c.,  being  their  leader  from  about 
1751  to  1781.  Iu  1790  the  General  Assembly, 
under  moderate  guidance,  declined  to  take 
any  steps  in  favour  of  Foreign  Missions. 
From  the  time  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror 
in  1793,  the  evangelical  party,  with  which  the 
moderates  had  long  been  iu  conflict,  gained 
yearly  an  accession  of  strength,  till,  on  May 
27,  1834,  the  moderate  party  was  defeated  K\p 
184  to  138  votes,  on  a  motion  giving  a  certain 
veto  ou  the  settlement  of  an  unacceptable 
minister  [VKTO],  and  the  moderate  ascen- 
dency was  temporarily  overthrown.  During 
the  ten  years'  conflict,  which  ended  in  the 
disruption  of  1843,  the  moderate  party,  in 
large  measure,  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
law  courts,  and  when  the  evangelical  party 
seceded  from  the  Church,  they  regained  their 
old  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  establishment. 
Since  then  their  views  have  become  con- 
siderably modified,  and  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest patronage  (q.v.)  has  been  abolished. 

mod'-er-ate,  v.t.  ft  i.     [Fr.  moderer;   Ital. 
moilerare  ;  tip.  moderar.]    [MODERATE,  a.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any  kind  ;  to 
reduce  from  a  state  of  violence,  excess,  or 
intensity;   to  repress,  to  quiet,  to  temper, 

to  still. 

.U  stiff  miuds  disposed  to  strive." 

Sinter  ;  F.  {f.,  I V.  1L  8. 

2.  To  temper,  to  qualify,  to  abate,  to  mitigate. 

"  By  it*  astringent  quality  it  moderate*  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water."— A  rbuthnot :  On  Alimentt. 

*  3.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less  violent,  Intense,  fierce, 
harsh,  or  severe  ;  to  abate  ;  to  quiet  or  settle 
down. 

"  When  his  profit  moderated 
The  fury  of  his  heart  abated.* 

Butler:  IluUibrat.  IlL  1 

2.  To  preside  as  a  moderator 
Tf  To  moderate  in  a  call : 
Presbyterianism :  To  be  moderator,  that  is, 

to  preside,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Presbyterian 
con^regration,  summoned  by  direction  of  the 
Presbytery  to  call  a  minister. 

mSd'-er-ate-ljf,  ado.  [Eng.  moderate;  -Zy.] 
In  a  moderate  manner,  degree,  extent,  or 
amount ;  not  excessively. 

"  Therefore,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so." 

,-7i.j/.r.>/'. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  L 

tmSd'-er-ate-ness,  ».  [Eng.  moderate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moderate ; 
moderation,  teniperateness  ;  a  middle  state 
between  extremes. 

mod-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modera- 
tionem,  accus.  of  moderatio,  from  moderatux, 
pa.  par.  of  moderor  =  to  moderate  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
moderazione;  Sp.  moderacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  tempering,  re- 
straining, or  repressing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moderate ; 
a  medium  state  between  extremes;    freedom 
from    excess  ;    temperateness,    temperance, 
self-restraint. 

"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men."— 
Philippiani  iv.  6. 
*  3.  Equanimity,  calmness  of  mind. 

"Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse."       Milton:  P.  L.,  xt  Ma, 

4.  Frugality,  economy. 

&  The  act  of  presiding  over,  as  a  moderator. 

6.  (PL)  At  Oxford  University:  The  first 
public  examination  for  degrees.  (Generally 
contracted  to  Mods.) 

T  Moderation  in  a  caU :  The  act  of  mode- 
rating in  a  call.  [MODERATE,  v.  Tf.J 

mod'-er-at-ism,  s.     [Eng.  moderate);  -ism. 

1.  Ord.  La,ng.  :  Moderation  in  opinions  or 
doctrines. 

2.  Ecclcs. :   The  principles  of  the  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  known  as  Moderates. 

mo-de-ra'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  moderate  time  ;  neither  too 
quickly  nor  too  slowly. 

mod'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  moderates,  pa. 
par.  of  moderor  =  to  moderate  (q.v.).] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  moderates,  calm*, 
restrains,  or  represses. 

"  Angliug  was,  after  tedious  study,  a.  calmer  of  on* 
quiet  thoughts,  a  mwMTOfor  of  passions,  and  a  pro- 
curer  of  coateotedneas." — Walton  :  Angler. 

*2.  A  judge. 

"  Let  Mooes  be  the  moderator  and  judge  of  this  dll- 
pute.1'— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk,  t,  ch.  x..  f  «. 

3.  One  who  presides  at  a  meeting  or  dispu- 
tation ;  specif.,  the  presiding  officer  at  meet- 
ings or  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  The  President,  whom  all  addressed  by  his  reuenbl* 
title  of  moderator."— Brit.  Quar.  Review.  1857,  p.  448. 

IT  This  sense  was  borrowed  from  the  French 
Huguenots. 

4.  A  moderator-lamp  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics  :   A  device,  known  as  Rainey's, 
consisting  of  an  opal  glass  or  ground  glass  to 
moderate  and  diffuse  the  light  passing  from  a 
lamp  to  an  object  on  the  stand  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

2.  Universities: 

(1)  At  Oxford :  An  examiner  for  moderations 
(q.v.). 

(2)  At  Cambridge :  A  public  officer  appointed 
to  superintend  the  examinations  for  degrees 
and  honours ;  so  called  because  formerly  they 
presided  in  the  exercises  publicly  presented. 
in  the  schools  between  undergraduate  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(3)  At  Dublin :  The  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  pass  out  first  and 
second  in  honours,  the  first  being  called  the 
Senior,  and  the  second  the  Junior  moderator. 

3.  Presnyterianism :  One  who  moderates  in 
a  call.    [MODEQATE,  v.  If] 

moderator-lamp,  «.  A  lamp  for  burn- 
ing oil,  paraffin,  &c.,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
through  a  tube  up  to  the  wick  by  a  piston 
pressing  on  Its  surface,  to  which  a  downward 
impulse  is  communicated  by  a  spiral  spring 
situated  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel 
or  body  of  the  lamp.  The  flow  of  the  oil  is 
moderated,  or  made  uniform,  by  an  arrange- 
ment inside  the  tube. 

mod'  cr- a  tor-ship,  a.  [Eng.  mtxlerator; 
-ship.]  The  office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  mod- 
erator. 

*  mod  er  a  tress,   *  mod  cr  -a-trfac,  «. 

I  Eng.   moderator;  -ess;   Lat.  morfcruiru.J     A 
woman  who  moderates  or  governs. 

"  The  debate  was  cloned,  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Shirley 

as  moderatrix.''— Richardson :   Sir  C,  Oraitdiioit,  vL 

387. 

mod  ern,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  modern?.,  from  Lat 
modernus  =  of  the  present  mode  or  fashion, 
modern;  from  modus  =  a  measure;  cf.  modo 
=  just  now ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  moderno.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  presen 
time  or  time  not  long  passed  ;  late,  recent, 
not  ancient ;  not  remote  in  point  of  time. 
"For  faults  which  modern  times  Dot  strange  liar* 
thought."          Stirling  :  Domesday  :  Sixth  Hour. 

*2.  Common,  commonplace,  trite. 

"The  Justice, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instance*. 

shuki-tfi. :  At  lou,  LUu  Ji.iLV. 

*  3.  Trivial,  slight. 

"Alas  1  that  were  no  modern  consequence." 

Sen  Jonson :  Poet'ittt>r.  •?.  9, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  modern  times,  as 
opposed  to  ancient. 

"  Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  tame, 
Or  sink  witli  moderns  to  contempt  ami  shame?" 
Francit:  tiorace.  bit.  11..  ep.  L 

mod'-ern-Ysm,  s.    [Eng.  modern ;  -ism.] 

1.  Deviation  from  the  ancient  and  classical 
manner  or  practice;  anything  recently  made 
or  introduced ;  espec.,  a  modern  phrase,  idiom, 
or  mode  of  expression. 

"Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prow  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  mod- 
ernum*.'— Swift:  The  B'tttle  of  the  Book*. 

*  2.  Modern  character;  modern  method  or 
way  of  thinking  or  regarding  matters. 

*  mod'-ern-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  modem;  -ist.]    A 
supporter    or  admirer  of  modern    ways   or 
fashions. 

"Which  even  his  brother  mndernitti  themselves, 
like  migrates,  do  whisper  BO  loud."— Hwtft:  Tale  of  <i 

*  m£-dern'-I-ty,   s.      [Eng.    modern;   -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  modern  ;  moderu 
character.    (Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  297.) 


toil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -{loa,  -slon  —  «*ift«r    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  —  shus.    ^blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mod-ern-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  modemiz(c); 
-ation.\  The  act  of  modernizing  ;  that  which 
is  modernized  ;  a  modernism. 

m&d  era  Ize,  v.t.  fEng.  modern;  -iw.]  To 
make  modern  ;  to  give  a  modern  cast,  char- 
acter, orappearance  to  ;  to  con  form  to  modern 
style,  ideas,  fashions,  or  ways  ;  to  adapt  to 
modern  persons  or  times. 

"  A  jumble  .  .  .  with   I.  .tin  word*  modernized."— 
Cambridge  :  The  Scribleriad,  bit.  it 

mod  ern-iz-er,  *.  [Eng.  modernise);  •«*.] 
One  who  modernizes. 

"No  unsuccessful  modernturot  the  Latin  satirists." 
:  Xemoirt,  p.  75. 


*mSd'-ern-l&adv.  [Eng.  modem;  -ly.]  In 
modern  times. 

mdd  -ern-ness,  ».  [Eng.  modem;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  modern  ;  recent- 
ness,  novelty. 

mod  6«t,  a.  [Fr.  modeste,  from  Lat.  modes- 
tut  —  keeping  within  bounds,  modest,  from 
modus  =  a  measure  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  modesto.] 

1.  Not  presumptuous,   bold,  or  arrogant  ; 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety  ;  not  for- 
ward   or   boastful  ;    unobtrusive,    diffident, 
bashful,  retiring. 

"  I*  she  not  a  motlrtt  young  lady?" 

Kkaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  1.  1. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  modesty 
In  the  author  or  actor  ;  not  marked  by  pre- 
tumption  or  boldness;  not  extreme;  moderate. 

••  Further  to  bo**t  were  neither  true  nor  mndeit." 

Shaketp,  :  Cymoeline,  v.  m. 

3.  Free  from  indecency  or  lewdness;  marked 
by  chastity  ;  chaste,  decent 

"  Mm  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modett  wife. 
the  Tlrtuous  creature."—  3%oA**p.  :  Mtrry  n'ivet  of 
Winder,  it.  1. 

4.  Moderate   in   amount  ;    not   excessive  ; 
medium, 

U  Diffidence  is  much  the  same  as  shyness, 
and  both  arise  from  timidity.  Modesty,  apart 
from  its  special  application  to  women,  may 
arise  from  a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  or  from  a  proud  reserve. 

•mftd'-e'at-le'as,  a.  [Eng.  modest;  -less.] 
Wanting  in  modesty. 

"  How  falthlew  and  how  modettltu." 

Sylvetttr  :  Pint  Day.  fir  it  tt'feto.  410. 

mo<l-6»t  l£,  adv.     [Eng.  modest;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  modest  manner;  not  boldly,  arro- 
gantly, or  obtrusively  ;  with  due  respect. 

"  Know  then,  and  modestly  let  (all  your  eye*," 

Cowper  :  Conversation.  i.  4W. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  show  or  ostentation. 

"  TheM  like  a  deluge  with  Impetuous  force, 
ThoM  winding  modettln  a  silent  coarse." 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  78. 

8.  Not  excessively  or  extravagantly  ;  moder- 

ately. 

4.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly  ;  chastely,  de- 
cently ;  with  modest,  becoming  words. 
"  She  modettly  prepare*  to  let  tbem  know." 

Shnkftp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  1,«07. 

m&d'-e's-ty,  *  mod  os  tlo,  *.  [Fr.  modestie, 
from  Lat.  modestia,  from  modestus  =  modest  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  modestia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modest  ;  a 
dense  of  propriety  ;  fivedom  from  arrogance, 
boldness,  or  presumption  ;  unobtrusivencss, 
bash  fill  ness,  diffidence;  bashful  reserve. 

"  True  modfsfy  proceeds  from  a  just  discernment  of 
propriety,  and  U  frequently  connectwt  with  exulted 
uloas  of  genuine  merit."  —  Cogan:  Ethical  Treatif, 
dis.i..ch.  iv. 

2.  Moderation  ;   freedom  from  excess,   ex- 
travagance, or  exaggeration. 

3.  Chastity  ;  purity  of  manners  ;  decency  ; 
freedom  from  lewdness  or  unchastity. 

"  Her  aad  eyes,  still  faat'ned  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty." 

Spenner:  Ejrtthalamion. 

*  modesty-bit,  9.  The  same  as  MODESTY- 

PIECE  (q.V.). 

"  Your  great-grandmothers  wore  Urge  hoopa,  Peaked 
Btotnachen,  and  modetty-bti*."—  Southey  :  The  Doctor, 
Oh-lVL 

*  modesty-piece,  s.  A  part  of  a  woman's 
dress  (q.v.). 

"  A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  unper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  la  called 
the  modenty  -piece."—  Addison. 

*  m&-dl9  -I-tjf,  5.  [Fr.  mndteite,  from  Lat. 
modictts  =  moderate.]  Moderation,  moderate- 
ness, smalliK-ss,  meanness. 

mod  I  -cum,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  modim* 
=  moderate,  from  modus  =  measure.  1  A  small 


portion  or  quantity  ;  a  little  ;  a  scanty  allow- 
ance ;  a  pittance. 

"  Bat  this  Is  sure—  the  hand  of  might  .  .  . 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light." 

Cowper  :  The  Ototnform. 

m6d-I-f  i-a-WT-I-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  modifiable  ; 
-ity.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  oeing  modi  li- 
able ;  susceptibility  or  capability  of  modifi- 
cation. 

"  Plasticity  of  thought,  and  mottytoMIttf  of  opinion.  " 
—Omit*  Allen:  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  1883,  p.  85. 

mod  -i-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  modify;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  modified  or  diversified  by 
various  forms  and  differences  ;  susceptible  of 
or  liable  to  modification. 

"  It  appear*  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct,  visible  imM^e  in  tlie  uniform,  Invariable  essence 
of  God,  tluui  in  variously  -modifiable  matter."  —  Locke: 
Xxam.  of  Jfalebranche. 

*  mod  I  f  le-a-biT-l'-ty,  *.     [Eng.  modific- 
able;  -ity.]    Modinability  ;  capability  of  beitig 
modified. 

*  mod  -I-f  Ic-a-ble,  a.    [MODIPICATK.]    Cap- 
able of  being  modified  ;  modifiable. 

*  mod  -lf-1-cate,  v.t.     [Lat  modificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  modifico  =  to  modify,  to  qualify,  from 
modus  =  measure,  and  facia  =  to  make.]    To 
qualify. 

"The  modifleated  eternity  of  his  medlatontilp."  — 
Pearton  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  «. 

mttd-I-f  f-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modi- 
fioationem,  &cc.otmodifioatiot  from  modificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  modifico  =  to  modify,  to  qualify  : 
modus  =  measure,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
modification;  Ital.  modificazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  modifying  or  of  giving  a  new 
form,  appearance,  or  character  to  ;  the  state 
of  being  modified  ;  change,  alteration. 

"  Episcopacy  could,  under  any  moderation,  have 
been  maintained."—  Jfacauiay  :  ffut.  Sny.,  ch.  xiti. 

2.  A  change  ;  an  alteration  made  :  as,  To 
introduce  modifications  into  anything. 

3.  A  particular  form  or  manner  of  being  ;  a 
mode. 

"  Neither  nutter,  nor  any  modification  of  matter." 
Clarke  :  Lett,  to  Mr.  Dodtuvll. 

n,  Scots  Law  :  A  decree  of  the  teind  court 
awarding  a  suitable  stipend  to  the  minister  of 
a  parish. 

*m6d'-l-n-cat-ive,«.  [Bug.  modificat(e)  ; 
•ive.}  That  which  modifies,  or  tends  to  modify 
or  qualify. 

"The  aforeaaid  motf^lc<UJpiit[almo*tandreTynlghl." 
—fuller  Worthiei.  Xnffland,  rol.  L,  ch.  zzt 

*  mSd'-X-fl-cat-or-j^,  a.    [Eng.  mod  ificat  («)  ; 
•ory,}     Modifying  or  tending  to  modify  or 
qualify. 

"We  an  bound  to  account  for  the  modificatory 
letter*."-  Max  Mutter  :  Selected  Eaayt.  i.  9L 

mod-I  fi-er,  «.  [Eng.  modify;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  modifies. 

"Sovereign  maker  ami  m&lijur  ot  the  universe."— 
Hume  :  Hat.  Hut.  of  Religion,  i  7. 

mdd  I  fy,  *  mod  i  fie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  modi- 
fier, from  Lat.  modifico,  from  modus  =  measure, 
and/(Tcio  =  tomake  ;  Sp.  modificar;  Ital.  modi- 
ficare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  or  alter  the  external  qualities 
or  accidents  of  any  thing  ;  to  vary,  to  alter  ; 
to  give  a  new  form,  character,  force,  or  appear- 
ance to. 

"  The  xvi.  sUtute  doth  me  great  greuannoe, 
But  ye  must  that  releaase  or  madijie." 

0MMMT  :  Court  of  Loue. 

2.  To  qualify,  to  moderate;  to  reduce   in 
degree  or  quality. 

"  The  modifa'd  submission  which  they  had  conaented 
tomrike."—  Afacaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  extenuate,  to  qualify. 

"  After  all  this  discantlng  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,"—  L'Kitranye. 

mo-da    Uon   (11   as  y),   *  mo~digllon 
(digllon  as  dil  -yun),  *  mo  dil  Ion,  s. 
[Fr.  modilfan,  from  Lat.  modulus,  dirain.  of 
modus  =  a  measure  ;  Ital.  modiglione.] 
Architecture  : 

1.  An    ornamental    console    beneath   the 
corona  in  some  orders. 

2.  One  of  the  large  flowers  in  a  soffit  or 
coved  ceiling. 

"  Architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo- 
tUoliani.  and  the  rest,  have  each  a  use.  or  apiienmnee  of 
«•«.  In  giving  flimneM  and  union  to  the  building."—  O. 


«•«.  In  giving  flimneM  and  union  to 
Berkeley  :  Alciphron,  Dial.  iit.  |  9. 


m6  dl'-i-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  modio- 
lus,  dimin.  of  modius  =  the  Roman  corn  mea- 
sure, a  peck  ] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Malveae. 

2.  ZooL :  Horse-mussel;  a  genus  of  Mvtil- 
Idle  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  edible  mus- 
s«'l  by  its  habit  of  burrowing.     It  occurs  from 
low  water  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.    Th« 
shell  is  oblong  and  inflated,  but  the  umh<>nes 
are  not  situated  at  the  extremities,  as  they  are 
in  Mytilus  (q.v.).    Seventy  species  are  known, 
from  tropical  seas. 

3.  Palceont.  :  One  hundred  and  fifty  fossil 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Lia*  on- 
ward. 

mo"  di-o*  lar,  a.  [Lat.  modiolus;  Eng.  adj. 
surf,  -ar.}  'Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 

m<!>  di  51  I  form,  a.  [Lat.  modiolui  ((\.v .), 
and  forma,  =  form.J 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  bol- 
low,  round,  depressed,  with  a  very  narrow 
orifice,  as  the  fruit  of  Gualt h<-ria.  Called  also 
nave-shaped. 

mo  di  61  op  sis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  modioi(a\ 
and  Gr.  fyts  (opsis)  =  outward  api«arance. 
look.] 

Pal(tont.  :  A  Silurian  genus  of  Myttli<l» 
(q.v.).  Shell  inequivalve,  very  inequilateral, 
the  beaks  anterior,  the  surface  smooth,  or 
marked  by  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth. 
The  shell  is  thin ;  the  posterior  end  consider- 
ably broader  than  the  anterior.  Hinge  edentu- 
lous ;  a  ligamental  groove,  beginning  in  Trout 
of  the  beak,  extends  to  the  posterior  extremity. 

mS  di'-o^lus,  *.  [Lat,  dimin.  of  modius  =  » 
measure.] 

Anat.:  The  central  column  or  axis  around 
which  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  winds. 

*  mod  fob,  a.     [Eng.  mode  (1) ;  -teA.]     In  ac- 

furdance  with  thtr  niodu  or  lasliion  ;  faahi^*- 
able. 

"The  sarcasms  which  modiih  vice  lores  to  dart  at 
obwlete  Tlrtue."— Macaulay  :  tltit.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

*  mod  -Ish  Itf,  adv.     [Eng.  modish ;  -ly.)    la 
a  modish  or  fashionable  manner. 

"Young  children  should  not  be  much  uerpVted 
about  putting  on*  their  hnts,  aitd  making  leg*  >  unf> 
itMy."—L<**e:  On  Education. 

*  mod  -ish-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  modish  ;  -ness.}  Tht 

quality  or  state  of  being  modish  ;  affectation 
of  the  mode  or  fashion. 

*  mod'-fet,  *.    [Eng.  mod(e)  (1);  -«.]    A  fol- 
lower  of  the  mode  or  fashion. 

zno  diste',  s.    [Fr.]  A  woman  who  makes  a 
deals  in  articles  of  ladies'  dress  ;  a  milliner,  I 
dressmaker. 

mo'-di-iia,  s.    [Lat.; 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  dry  measure,   containh 
one-third  of  the  amphora,  or  nearly  two  F 
lish  gallons. 

mod'-u-lar,  a,      [Eng.  module);  •ar.] 
taining   to  modulation,  or   to   a  module 
modulus. 

modular-proportion, «. 

Arch. :  That  which  is  regulated  by  a  module. 
modular-ratio,  *. 

Math.  ;  A  term  applied  to  that  ratio  or  nu 
ber  whose  logarithm  is  called  the  niodulu 
(q.v.).  This  ratio  is  thatof  ltoO'367879441ir 
M. 

m&d'-n-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  modulatus,  pa.  par.  c 
modnfor  =  to  measure  according  to  a  standard ; 
modulus=.&  standard,  dimin.  of  modus=* 
measure  ;  Fr.  moduler ;  8p.  modular ;  ItaL 
modulare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  proportion,  to  adjust,  to  adapt,  as  to 
a  standard. 

2.  To  regulate. 

"  Hay  the  nightly  power 

Which  whispers  on  my  slumbers,  cease  to  breath* 
Ber  modulating  impulse  through  my  soul." 

Tfwmpton  :  Sickneu,  w. 

3.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  of,  so  as  to 
give  expression  to  that  which  is  uttered ;  to 
vary  in  tone. 

"In  alt  vocal  mnriek  [the  tonguel  helpeth  the  wind. 
pi|>e  to  modulate  the  sound*."— Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacr*. 
tk.  1.,  ch.  v.,  f  16. 

II.  Music :  To  change  the  key  of;  to  trans- 
pose from  one  key  to  another. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fnthcr:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


1J3.  Intransitive : 
Music :  To  \rnsa  from  one  key  to  another,  or 
from  the  major  into  the  minor  mode. 

mod  u  la-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  moditia- 
tio>ie>'n,  aocus.  of  modufatio,  from  modutatvt, 
pa.  par.  of  modulor  =  to  measure,  to  modulate 
(qTv.);  Sp.  modulation;  Ital.  modulazione.] 

tl.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  The  act  or  process  of  modulating,  adjust- 
ing, or  adapting. 

"  The  poet*  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modu- 
lation wlilcn  w;ia  afterwards  neglected  and  forgotten." 
—Jttttnton:  Livet  of  the  Poett ;  Waiter. 

2.  The  act  of  varying  or  inflecting  the  sound 
cf,  so  as  to  give  expression  to  what  is  uttered. 

"  For  the  various  modulation*  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
•nd  of  toe  wind-pipe  IB  endued  with  several  cartilages 
and  muscles."— Kay :  On  th*  Creation,  pt,  li. 

*  3.  Modulated  sound ;  melody. 

*lnnmneroiu  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade  ... 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulation*  mix, 
Mellifluous*.'1  Thornton;  Spring,  609. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  proportion  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  order  according  to  modules. 

2.  Music; 

(1)  Movement  or  graduation  of  sound. 

(2)  A  change  of  key. 

U  Modulation  is  of  three  kinds :— (1)  Dia- 
tonic, (2)  Chromatic,  and  (3)  Enharmonic. 
The  first  of  these  is  sometimes  called  natural ; 
the  last  two,  artificial. 

A' -u -la-tor,  s,    [Lat.,  from  modulatus,  pa. 

par.   of  modulor  =  to    modulate    (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
modulateur ;  Ital.  modulatore.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One    who   or  that  which 
modulates. 

"The  artful  modulator  of  our  voice,  the  necessary 
•errant  of  mastication,  swallowing,  Bucking,  and  a 
great  deal  beside*."— />erAam;  Phytico-Thfohgjf,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Music:  In  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  a  sort 
of  map  of  musical  sounds  representing  tlie 
relative  intervals  of  the  notes  of  a  scale,  its 
chromatics,  and  its  more  closely  related  scales. 

_.  A'-  ule,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modulus  =  a 
•taudurd  ;  dimin.  of  modus  =  a  measure.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  little  measure  ;  a  small  quantity. 
2.  A  model,  a  pattern,  m  mould,  a  counter- 
frit 

"  Shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and 
.  _  ie  soldier  T  Cume,  hring  forth  this  counterfeit  mud- 
*U."—Shaluip.  :  All't  Well  that  Sndi  Well,  iv.  3. 

II.  Arch. :  Ameasure  of  proportion  by  which 
the  parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regu- 
lated in  classical  architecture  ;  considered 
generally  as  the  diameter  or  semi-diameter  of 
vie  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  column  ;  in 
other  words,  semi-diameter  of  the  column,  or 
thirty  minutes. 

1  mod  ule,  v.t.    [Fr.  moduler.]    [MODULE,  *.] 

1.  To  model,  to  shape. 

"  O  would  I  could  my  father's  canning  use  I 
And  souls  Into  well  moduted  clay  iufuae." 

fiandyt :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotet  1. 

2.  To  modulate,  to  regulate,  to  adapt,  to  ad- 
just. 

"  That  charmer  of  the  night 
That  moduleth  her  tuues  so  admirably  rare.** 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  •.  !«. 

._  i  U  let,  5.  [A  dimin.  from  module  (q.v. )J 
A  little  model  or  pattern. 

"  The  little  world's  admired  modulet* 

Sylvester ;  Seventh  Day,  First  Weelte,  747. 

1  mod  u  lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  model; -tee.]  To 
model. 

"To  his  Inward  sight  did  modultoe 
His  Tabernacle's  admirable  form." 

Slflvttter ;  The  Law,  1,115. 

L'-u-lus,  *.  [Lat,  dimin.  of  modus  =  a 
measure.] 

Math,  &  Physics,  :  A  term  denoting  some 
Constant  multiplier,  co-efficient,  or  parameter 
involved  in  a  given  function  of  a  variable 
quantity,  by  means  of  which  the  function  is 
accommodated  to  a  particular  system  or  base. 

U  (1)  Modulus  of  a  system,  of  logarithms :  A 
number  by  which  all  the  logarithms  in  one 
•vstem  of  notation  must  be  multiplied  to  adapt 
them  to  the  same  number  in  another  system. 

(2)  Modulus  of  elasticity:  The  measure  of 
the  elastic  form  of  any  substance,  expressed 
by  the  ratio  of  a  pressure  on  a  given  unit  of 
the  substance  to  the  accompanying  compres- 
sion. Or  an  expression  of  the  force  which 
would  be  necessary  to  elongate  a  prismatic 
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body  of  a  transverse  section  equal  to  a  given 
unit,  or  to  compress  it  within  the  limits  of  its 
elasticity. 

(3)  Modulus  of  a  machine  :   A  formula  ex- 
pressing the  work  which  a  given  machine  can 
perform  under  the  conditions  involved  in  its 
construction. 

(4)  Modulus  of  rupture  :  The  measure  of  the 
force  necessary  to  break  a  given  substance. 
(Rankine.) 

mo-dum'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Modum,  Nor- 
way ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SKUTTEBUDITE  (q.v.). 

*  mod'-US,  *.     [Lat.  =  a  meas-ire.] 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  arrangement  or  expression  of  the 
terms  of  a  covenant  or  contract. 

(2)  A  modification  ;  a  variation  or  departure 
from  a  general  form  or  rule  in  the  way  of 
either  restriction  or  enlargement,  as  in  an 
agreement   between   parties,  the  will   of  a 
donor,  AC. 

(3)  An  abbreviation  of  modus  decimandi,  a 
peculiar  custom  by  which  lauds  become  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  tithes  on  paying 
some  composition  or  equivalent. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  scale,  as  Dorian  mode,  Ac. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  mensurable 
music.    Modus  major  was  the  division  of  a 
maxim  (notula  maxima)  into  longs  ;  modus 
minor  the  division  of  a  long  into  breyes.    The 
modus  major  was  perfect  when  the  maxim 
contained  three  longs,  imperfect  when  it  con- 
tained two.    The  modus  minor  was  perfect 
when  the  long  contained  three  breves,   im- 
perfect when  it  contained  two. 

modus  operand!,  phr.  The  plan  or 
method  of  working  or  operating. 

modus  vivendi,i/rr.  Literally,  a  mode 
of  living.  In  diplomacy,  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment between  two  powers  pending  a  final 
agreement  by  formal  treaty  and  providing  for 
the  conduct  of  each,  in  the  interim,  as  to  the 
matters  in  question. 

mod  -wall,  mild   wall,  *.    [Eng.  murf,  and 


Ornith.  :  The  bee-eater. 

*  m6d'-&  o.    [Bug.  mod(e)  (IX  s.  ;  -y.)    Fash- 
ionable, modish. 

"  You  make  me  too  rich  and  too  mody."—  Richard- 
•on  :  Pamela,  i.  138. 

*  moe,  a.    [Mo,  MORE.] 

*  moe,  «.    [How,  *.]    A  grimace. 

*  moe,  u.i.    [Mow  (2),  v.]    To  make  faces  or 

grimaces. 

moeh-rin'-gl  a,  moh-rm  gl  a  (o  as  e), 
s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Paul  Henry 
Gerard  Moehring,  a  physician,  author  of 
HortuB  Proprius,  A.D.  1736.] 

Hot.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
Caryophyllaceae,  tribe  Alsinese.  Now  the 
British  species  Moehringia  trinervis  Is  called 
Arenaria  trinervis. 

mo'-el-l6n,  s,    [Fr.] 

liuiUl.  :  Rubble  stone  filled  in  between  the 
facing  walls  of  s  structure,  or  between  the 
spandrels  of  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  clean, 
broken  stone,  and  where  it  holds  an  impor- 
tant position,  as  in  the  latter-  mentioned  case, 
it  is  laid  in  mortar,  and  by  hardening  becomes 
equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  stone. 

moeh'-chl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Conrad 
Moench,  Professor  of  botany  at  Marburg.] 

Botany  : 

*  1.  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacese,  sub-order 
Alsinaceee.  It  has  four  sepals  and  petals,  and 
four  or  eight  stamens,  while  Cerastium  has 
five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  ten  stamens.  One 
British  species,  Moenchia  erecta,  (Hooker  & 
Arnott.) 

2.  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Cerastium.  The 
sepals  are  acuminate,  longer  than  the  entire 
petals.  There  is  one  British  species,  Cerastium 
quatemellum,  a  small  plant  two  to  six  inches 
high,  dichotomously  branched.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

Mce-SO-,  pref.  [Lat.  Mcesicus—  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Mcesia  or  Mystay  a  region  of  ancient 


Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube^ 
on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  w««t 
by  Paunouia.J  (See  etym.) 

Mceso-goth,  a.    [Go-m.] 
Moeso  gothic,  a.  &  s.     [GOTHIC.] 

mo  ft",  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silk  stuff  manu- 
factured in  Caucasia. 

mo  fus-sil,  mof-fus'  sil,  s.  [Hind,  mu- 
fassal  =  Uie  country,  as  distinguished  from 
the  town.]  An  Anglo-Indian  term  for  any 
part  of  India,  except  the  three  capitals,  Cal 
cutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

mo-gar,  s.    [Native  West  Indian.]    The  driet 

stick  of  the  sugar-cane. 

mog'-er-a,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  fur/epos  (mogeros)  =  wretched,  distressed  ; 
or  a  corruption  of  the  native  name.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Talpidaj,  established  by 
Pomel  for  the  Woogura  Mole,  Talpa  woogurat 
from  Japan.  It  resembles  the  European  Mole 
in  form  and  habits,  but  the  fur  is  of  a  dingy 
tawny  hue,  the  nose  prolonged,  and  it  has 
two  incisors  less  in  the  lower  jaw  than  T. 
europcea. 

mog  gan,  5.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  mogan.]  A  stock- 
ing without  the  foot,  worn  over  a  boot. 
(Scotch.) 

Mo  -  gra  -  W  -  an,  a.  .t  s.  [Arab.  &  Turk. 
moghreb  =  the  west,  North-west  Africa.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  North  or 
North-west  Africa. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
North  or  North-west  Africa. 

Mogul,  «.  [Pers.  Mogh6l  =  *  Mongolian.} 
A  Mongolian. 

H  The  Qrtat  Mogul :  The  popular  name  for 
the  sovereign  of  the  empire  which  was 
founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  under 
Babir  in  1525,  and  lasted  till  1806.  Also,  the- 
largest  diamond  now  in  existence.  In  thw 
possession  of  Russia.  [See  DIAMOND.] 

mo  ha,  *.    [Fr.  moha;  remoter  etym.  doubt* 
fuL] 
Bot. :  Setaria  italic*. 

mo  hair,  *  mo  haire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mouatn 
(Fr.  moire),  mohere,  mouhaire,  from  Arab. 
mukhayyar.] 

1.  The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

2.  A  fabric  made  from  the  fine,  white,  silky 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  allied  species. 
Sometimes  called  camlet.    The  hair  is  said  to 
be  produced  in  perfect  quality  in  no  place 
excepting  Angora  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  long 
been  a  valuable  article  of  export  from  that 
place. 

S.  A  wool  and  cotton  fabric  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  above,  in  mixed  colours  or  plain. 

mohair-shell,  5. 

ZooL  :  A  species  of  Voluta,  with  a  finely  re- 
ticulated ratface  like  mohair. 

M6  ham  me  dan,  a,  &  s. 

IT  For  this  word  and  derivatives,  see  Mu- 
HAMMADAN,  Ac.,  to  which  we  give  preference 
from  its  agreement  with  Arabic  usage,  though 
Mohammedan  is  at  present  the  most  commonly 
adopted  spelling  by  American  and  English 
writers.  Mahometan  (q.v.)  was  formerly  used. 

M6  -hawk,  M6  hock,  s.  [North-American 
Indian.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  North-American 
Indians. 

*  2.  A  name  given  to  certain  ruffians  who 
infested  the  streets  of  London  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

mo  hoc,  mo'  haut,  s.  [The  West  Indian 
name.] 

Bot. :  Hibiscus  arboreuSt  called  also  Paritiuri* 
tiliaceum.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  negroes 
were  flogged  with  whips  made  of  its  fibres. 

mohr  i  a,  s.  [Named  after  Mohr,  a  botanical 
writer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodlacse. 
The  sori,  which  are  few,  are  situated  near  the 
revolnte  margins  of  the  pinnules.  Only  known 
species  Mohria  thurifera.  It  smells  of  benzoin. 
It  is  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  MascareD 
Islands. 


;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-dan,  - tian  -=  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious .-_  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 
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mobs'  inc.    «.       [Named  after    the 
mineralogist,  F.  Mobs  ;  sun".  -ine  (Win 


German 
in.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  LOLLINQITE  and  LEU- 
OOPVBITE  (q.v.). 

mobs'  lie,  «.  [Named  after  the  German 
mineralogist,  F.  Mobs  ;  sun",  -ifo  (A/in.).J 

jlfirt.  :  A  variety  of  menaccsnite  occurring 
in  thin  plates  more  or  less  hexagonal,  asso- 
ciated with  ul  bite  and  quartz,  at  St.  Chrtstophe, 
Isere,  France. 

mo  bur,  *.  [Pere.  wmAur,  mubr.]  A  gold 
coin  of  British  India,  value  fifteen  rupee*,  ur 
£1  9s.  'Jiil.  sterling. 

mo  bur  rum,  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  The  first  month  of  the  Mahammadan  year. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Huhammadaii 
festivals.     It  is  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  so-called  martyrdom  of  Hussun  and  H<>- 
acin,  sous  of  Ali,  and  nephews  of  Muhammad, 
which  occurred  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the 
Hegira.     It  commences  the  evening  on  which 
the  new  moon  becomes  visible  in  the  month 
Mohurrum,  and   continues    fully  ten    days. 
While  the  festival  continues,  the  people  light 
fires  every  evening  in  pits,  fencing  across  them 
with  sticks  or  swords  and  leaping  across  or 
even  through  them,  crying  out  Ya  Ah,  Ya  All 
((Mi  All,  Oh  Ali).  Shah  Huwun,  Shah  Hoseiu 
(Noble  Husaun,  Noble  Hosein),  &c.  They  form 
ullurns  or  facsimiles  of  Hosein's  banner  of 
copper,  brass,  steel,  or  even  silver  or  gold. 
and  finally  carry  past  in  procession  beautiful 
taboota  or  tombs,  which,  in  India  at  least,  are 
ultimately  thrown  into  some  river.    There  are 
many  other  ceremonies. 

mohurrum  fakir,  s.  Fakire  or  religious 
mendicants,  dressed  up  in  peculiar  ways  to 
take  part  in  the  M  ohm-rum.  Jatfur  Shurreef 
enumerates  forty-seven  kinds  of  them,  all  with 
distinctive  names,  among  which  figure  paddy 
birds,  pilgrim  fool  and  pilgrim  idiot,  tigT, 
king  chafing-dish,  king  blanket,  king  tent- 
ing, dig  and  bury,  tatterdamalion  or  king 

(lollt. 

moi   dcr,  v.i.  &  *.    [MOITHEH.] 

A.  Intrans.  ;  To  work  or  labour  hard  :  to 
toil. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  spend  In  toil  or  bard  work. 

moi  do  re,  *.  [Port,  moeda  tfouro  moeda  d* 
oi*ro,  from  Lat.  moruta  =  money  ;  de  =  of,  and 


aurum  =  gold.)      A    Portuguese   gold   coin, 
worth  4,000  reis,  or  about  £1  la.  3d.  sterling. 

mol-e-ty;  "  moitle, .«.  [Fr.  mottU  =  &  half, 
from  Lat.  medietattm,  accus.  of  medietat  =  a 
middle  course,  a  half ;  medius  =  middle.] 

1.  A  half ;  the  half  part  or  share ;  one  of 
two  equal  parts. 

"  He  shall  share 
The  mottle  of  my  state." 

Boaum.  *  fltt.  :  SpanWt  Curate.  T.  1 

*  2.  A  portion  ;  a  part  In  general. 

"The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  Is  without 
•nd :  whereof  this  punphlet,  without  beginning,  U 
botamjperllnonBmoier*."— Shot**?.:  Itapeof  tmerm*. 
(Dedic.1 

moil,  moilc,  -moyle,  v,t.  A  i.  F.O.  FT. 
mouter,  moiter,  moUlier(Fr.  mouiller)  =  to  wet, 
to  moisten,  from  Low  Lat.  *  nollio  =  to  soften, 
from  Lat.  mollis  =  soft.] 

*  A.  Transitive ; 

L  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  sprinkle. 

"A  monk  .  .  .  motflid  al  his  partis.* 

Tale  of  Btryn.     jlutrod.,  p.  8.) 

8.  To  daub,  to  soil,  to  foul,  to  make  dirty. 
"  Hee  pitied  the  centinels  so  too  moyfed  and  wette.' 

fBncMutlt :    Vnyaget,  liL  3M. 

*  3.  To  weary ;  to  wear  out. 

"  No  more  tug  one  another  thus  nor  moyfo  yourselves." 
Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  uUU. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  wallow. 

**  A  simple  Boule  much  like  myselfe  dyd  once  a  aerpent 

fliid. 

Which  liUiutiit  dead  with  cold)  \nj  moylittff  In  the 
my  re."  Qitcoigne:  ConMttncie  of  a  Lotcr 


8.  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  work  hard. 

"  Whilom  with  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  aud  merry  uiake  nt  night. 

day:  Shephearai  Week;   Tuetday. 

moil  (IX  «.     [Mou,  v.\    A  spot,  a  defilement 
*  moll  (2),  *  moyle,  $. 


*  moile  (1),  6.    [Ktyra.  doubtful.]    A  dish  of 
marrow  aud  grated  bread. 

*  moilo  (2),  0.      [Fr.  mule  ;    Hal.   mvla  =  a 
slipper,  from  Lat.  mulltus  (calce»s)=t  red 
(slipper),  from  muUua  —  a.  red  mullet.)  A  kind 
of  high  bhoe    formerly  worn    by  high   per- 
sonages. 

moile«,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  metallic 
oxide  adhering  to  the  glass  which  is  knocked 
from  the  end  of  the  blow-pipe. 

*  moil  lore,  s.    [Lat.  mulitr.}    A  woman. 

moi   neau  (eau  as  o),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fort.  :  A  small,  flat  bastion  raised  in  front 
of  an  intended  fortification,  to  defend  it 
against  attack  by  small-arms. 

moir6  (as  mwar  -e),  "  moyre,  *.  [Fr.]  [Mo- 
HAUL]  Watered  or  clouded  silk.  The  silk  is 
damped,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  tons. 

"Ureen  watered  moyr*"—  /V?ju.  /Mary,  1MO. 

moire  antique,  *. 

kabric:  A  heavy,  watered  silk. 

moiro  motalUquc,  «.  Tiu  plate  acted 
OQ  by  4n  acid,  so  as  to  display  by  reflected 
light  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin. 

'moi  -son,  5.  [Fr.  motion,  from  Lat.  met- 
sfonem,  accns.  of  memo  =  a  reaping,  from 
messus,  pa.  par.  of  meto  =  to  reap.J  Harvest, 
growth. 

"  And  some  thcr  been  of  other  motion." 

That  drowe  nigh  to  hlr  season." 

AvmottaC  o/fJW  Jteee. 

moist,  *  molste,  a.  [O.  FT.  moitte  (Fr.  moltr) 
—  moist,  liquid,  wet,  from  Lat.  mustus  —  of  or 
pertaining  to  new  wine,  or  musi«iw=new, 
fresh,  from  mu*(um=  new  wine,  neut,  sing,  of 
muxtut  —  young,  fresh,  new.) 

*  1.  New,  fresh. 

"  By  corpus  domini  hut  I  bare  trtaele 
Or  eUe  a  draught  ot  moitt  aud  curule  ale." 

Ctaiuxr:  C'.  r..  11,349. 

2.  Moderately  wet,  damp,  not  dry,  humid. 

"  Why  were  the  moitt  In  number  BO  outdone 
That  to  a  thouuud  dry.  they  are  hut  oue  t  " 
' 

*  3.  Juicy,  succulent. 

moist-eyed,  a.     Haying  eyes  wet  with 

tears. 

*  moist  star,  a.    The  moon. 


. 

Upon  whoee  influence  Nevtuiie'i  empirv  , 

WM  tick  altuoet  to  doonwday  with  ocltpee." 

.•^luttftp.  :  Xomlet,  L  1. 

*  moist,  *moigte,v.f.  [MOIST,  a.]  To  moisten, 
to  make  moist  or  wet. 

"  Sche  itood  behynde  betides  hbe  teet  :  and  biun  to 
m-iittt  hiee  feet  with  teerU."—  »iic(ijf«;  Lute  vll 

moist  -en  ((  silent),  v.(.  4  {.   [Eng.  moitt  ;  **.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  make  moist,  damp,  or  humid  ;   to 
damp. 

"  One  paste  ol  fle*h  on  all  degrees  bestowed. 
Aud  kneaded  u\>  alike  with  moiM'niny  blood." 

Drjfdtn  :  xigitmonUa  A  tiuncardo,  60ft. 

*  2.  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender 
a  To  fill  with  tears. 

"  The  mofcrmrf  eye.  the  trembling  lip, 
An  not  the  ngn»  of  doubt  or  fear." 

Lvnu/»U<m:  S*Ud  J>«  o/  tt*  Mtp. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  moist  or  wet. 

moist'-en-er  (f  silent),  «.    [Eng.  moisten  ;  -rr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  moistens. 


*  moi»f-f»U,  a.    [Eng.««'j«; 
wet. 


Moist, 


"  Her  nwittful  temples  bound  with  wreaths  of  quiver- 
in*  reeds."  Dragton  :  foly-Oibion,  s.  IP. 

*  molst'-I-f^,  v.t.     [Eng.  moitt;  i  connective, 

and  suff.  -/y.]    To  moist-en. 

"  Scotland,  my  *uld.  respected  Mlth«r  ; 
Tho'  whyles  ye  moittify  your  leather.  ' 

lurju  ;  /'utttcnpt  to  Xarnett  Orf. 

*  moist'  less,  •  moyst-lea,  a.    [Eng.  moist; 

•Uss.]    Free  from  moisture,  dampness,  or  wet; 
dry. 

"  Some  clouds  give  snow,  that  lights  and  lies 
A  moisture  mojrrt'*-." 
Warner:  4U»on*  £nyland,  bk.  viii..  ch.  zxU. 


moist  ness,  '  moyst  nos,  *.  [Eng.  moitti 
-iiett.}  1'he  quality  or  state  of  !•«  m-  moist, 
damp,  or  humid  ;  dampuesti,  humi>lity. 

"  Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  >n,,,*t,iett  «ai 
density  of  the  *lr."— Bacon  :  Natural  HUiory, 

*molmt'-r^,  t.     [Eng.  moist;  -ry.}    Moisture. 

"Uetiemlly  fruitful,  though  little  moutry  be  lued 
tbBWuu."— fuller:  Wortttiet,  [i,  278. 

moist  -ure,  *  moyst  er,  s.  [0.  Fr.  rnoit- 
tetir,  moistour;  Fr.  moiteur.] 

1.  That  which  gives  the  quality  or  property 
of  being  moist  or  damp  ;  damp,  wetness, 
humidity,  moutness. 

"What  comes  from  you  Is  bat  a  maittun  drawn* 
from  the  e*rth,  M  Inch  gathers  Into  a  cloud,  aud  1*11* 
backe  upon  the  earth."— Bacon :  Henry  Vit.,  p.  «o. 

*  2.  A  liquid. 

"Did  he  not  dash  the  unUsU-d  moitturt  from  liimT' 
Addbon     Goto.    (2'odd.l 

9  moist  ure,  *  moyst  uro,  v.t.  [MOIUTUBK, 
$.}  To  moisten,  to  wet. 

"  It  watereth  and  moytturet*  the  drye  and  hareo 
ground."— Job  xxxvili,  autes.  (LWl.f 

moist  ure  less,  a.  [Eng.  moisture;  -less.] 
Free  froin  moisture,  moistuess,  or  damp  ;  dry 

*  moist  -y,    *  moist  io,    *  moyst  ye,    a. 

[Eny.  moist;  -y.] 

1.  New,  fresh. 

"  For  were  it  win  or  old  or  moU'v  *<*, 
That  he  hath  drouke  be  si)eketh  hi  lib  BOM* 

CAOMCM-:  C.  T..  17,00*. 

2.  Hoist,  wet,  full  of  moisture. 

"The  wyude  sometime  moyitye  and  thlcke.  •one. 
time  drye  and  smootue."— AtcAam :  TuxophUut.  bk.  'i 

moi  thcr,  moy^-tiicr,  v.i.  &  t.  lEtym. 
douUt'ul.J 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  labour  or  toil  hard. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spend  In  labour. 

2.  To  muddle,  to  confuse,  to  distract. 

*  mok   a  dor,    *  mock  a  dour,    s.      [Sp. 
mociidor,  from  Lat.  muciit  =  mucus  ;  Fr.  mou> 
choir.]    A  haudkerchief,  a  bib. 

mo-kah,  t.  [Turk.]  The  title  of  a  doctor  of 
law  in  lurkey. 

moke  (IX  *•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mesh  of  a 
net. 

moke  (2).  «.  [Perhaps  connected  with  IceL 
moka=to  doze:  molc=  dozing.  1  A  donkey. 
(Slang.) 

"The  one  who  rides  from  market  on  a  mo*e."— 
Thackeray ;  A'ettoonut,  cb.  xxx. 

*  mok'-y;  a.   [Ct.  Icel.  mokkr  =:  a  dense  cloud ; 
n^/.Ti=a  cloud  or    mist.]      Muggy,  dark, 
murky  :  as,  moky  weather. 

mo'-lar  (1).  'mo  lare,  a.  &$.    [Lat.  motarit 

=  peitaming  to  a  mill;  mohi  —  A  mill;  mote 
=.  to  grind.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Having  power  to  grind ;  In- 
tended for  grinding. 

"  Persons,  who  w.mting  their  molar*  teeth  mutt 
make  use  of  their  gums  for  grinders. ~— Fuller : 
\Vorthi* »;  Cheshire. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Anatomy  (PL): 

(1)  Human :  The  grinding  teeth  or  grinders. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  arranged 
IkJimd  the  bicuspid  teeth,  three  on  each  sido 
above  and  below.    They  have  a  large  crown, 
and  the  grinding  surface  is  very  wide.     '1  here 
is  a  gradation  in  their  size,  the  first  being  the 
largest  and  the  third  the  smallest. 

(2)  Compar.  :  The  teeth  in  mammals  which 
are  not  preceded  by  a  milk  set. 

molar-glands,  t.  pi 

Anat. :  Two  or  three  gland's  between  ths 
masseterand  buccinator  muhcles,  ami  opening 
by  separate  ducts  near  the  last  molar  tooth. 

mo'-lar  (2),  a.  [Lat.  moles  =•  a  mass  ;  Eng. 
adj.  Buff,  -ar.]  Of  or^p«rtainiug  to  a  mass  or 
body  as  a  whole. 

mo  lar'-es,  s.  pL    [MOLAR.] 

mo  lassc ,  s.     [Fr.,  from  moi  =  soft.] 

Geot. :  A  soft,  coherent,  greenish  sandstone, 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Alps  aud 
the  Jura.  Part  of  it  is  Miocene,  aud  part 
Oligoccne.  It  has  been  divided  into  ; 

(1)  An  Upper  Miocene  freshwater  Molnsse, 
found  at  O-.ningen,  and  consisting  (if  a  neiie? 
of  sandstones,  utarla,  and  limestones,  come  ot 


ttte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  (all.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  «ir,  marine ;  go,  p«, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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'  them  thickly  laminated.  The  strata  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  in  a  freshwater  lake 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The 
great  salamander,  at  first  mistaken  for  human 
remains,  and  described  in  sober  seriousness 
by  Scheuchzer  as  "Homo  diluvii  testis,"  was 
found  in  one  bed.  Camper  discovered  its 
reptilian  character,  and  Cuvier  recognised  it 
as  a  salamander.  Other  fossils  are  the  fossil- 
fox  of  (Eningen  (Galecynvs  ceningensis),  Masto- 
don tapiroidcs,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Leuciscus, 
844  species  of  insects  with,  many  plant  re- 
mains, including  Liquidambar,  Cinuamotnum, 
and  various  Proteaceae  (?),  &c. 

(2)  The  Middle  or  Marine  Miocene  Molasse, 
corresponding  in  age  to  the  Fahms  of  Tou- 
raine.    It  contains  a  Dryopithecus. 

(3)  The    Lower    Molasse    of    Switzerland 
(Aquitanian).     Most  of  the  beds  are  fresh- 
water.    More  than  500  species  of  plants  have 
been   found,   including  Ficus  populina,   the 
palm  genera,  Flabellaria  and  Pkosnicites,  the 
the  pine  genus  Sequoia,  &c.     The  flora  has  an 
American  faeies. 

md  las-ses,  *mo  los'-ses,*.  [Port.m«^o 
=  molasses,  from  Lat.  mellaceus  =  made  with 
honey,  from  mel  —  honey ;  Sp.  melaza.] 

Food :  Treacle,  The  brown  uncrystallizable 
syrup  obtained  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  This 
term  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  the 
syrup  imported  from  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, whilst  that  produced  by  the  home  manu- 
facturer is  called  treacle.  Molasses  consists, 
on  the  average,  of  20  per  cent,  water,  86  per 
cent  cry  stall  izable  sugar,  36  per  cent,  inverted 
sugar,  5  per  cent,  organic  acids  and  extractive, 
and  3  per  cent,  mineral  matter. 

,  V.t.      [MOULD,  V.J 

'  mold  (1),  *  molde,  s.    [MOULD  (1),  «•] 
mold  (2),  a.    [MOULD  (2),  j.] 

*  mold  (3),  *.    [MOLE  (1),  s.]    A  mark,  a  spot 

"A  little  pnrple  mold, 

That  like  a  rose  her  illkeu  Iraves  did  hire  unfold," 
Spetuer:  f.  Q.,  VI.  xli.  7. 

il'-da-vite,  *.  [From  Moldawa,  Hungary ; 
suff.  -ite  (JVfin.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  bottle-green 
mineral  formerly  referred  to  obsidian  (q.v.). 
It  is  now  shown  to  be  an  artificial  glass. 

nftld'-warp,  'mold-werp.  »  mould  - 

warp,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mold,  molde  —  mould, 
earth,  and  toerpen  =  to  throw,  to  cast ;  hence, 
the  animal  that  casts  up  mould  or  earth  ;  O. 
Dut.  molworp ;  Dut.  mol  —  a  mole ;  Icel.  mold- 
varpa  =  a  mole.]  A  mole.  [MOLE  (5),  s.,  1.] 

"Telling  me  of  the  moldiearp  and  the  ant." 

Xhttltftp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  lit  L 

._  (1),  *  mold,  *.  [A.S.  mdl,  maal  =  a 
jot;  cogn.  with  Dut  maal;  Sw.  mal;  O.  H. 
Ger.  meil ;  Ger.  maal ;  Goth,  mail ;  Lat.  ma- 
cula.] A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent 
protuberance  on  the  body ;  spec.,  a  dark- 
coloured  patch  on  the  skin,  covered  with  hair. 

"  Th*  random  pencil  haply  hit  the  mole." 

Whitehall :  On  Ridicule.. 

•  mole  (2),  s.  [Lat.  mola  (salsa)  =  the  (salt)  cake 
used  in  sacrifices.]    A  cake  used  in  sacrifices. 

"  She  with  the  mole  all  in  her  h  an  tie*  devoute 
Stode  neare  the  nulter." 

Surrey  :  Virylle  ;  jSncid,  IT. 

mole  (3),  8.    [Lat.  mola  =  a  false  conception.] 

Med.  Juris.,  Pkysiol.,  ate. :  A  shapeless  mass 
of  fleshy  substance  in  the  utenis.  Moles  are 
of  two  kinds  .  (1)  True,  envflojwd  in  a  mem- 
brane, generally  filled  with  blood,  though 
occasionally  dry.  On  catting  into  the  true 
mole,  parts  resembling  an  imperfect  foetus 
will  be  observed.  It  is  always  the  result  of 
conception.  (2)  False,  a  term  applied  to  the 
coaguia  which  sometimes  accomjtaiiy  men- 

*8truation.  They  are  not  the  products  of  con- 
ception, nor  have  the  enveloping  membrane 
or  the  fleshy  texture  of  the  true  mole. 

•lole  (4),  s.  [Fr.  mole  =  a  pier,  a  breakwater, 
from  Lat  molern,  accus.  of  moles  =  a  great 
heap.] 

1.  Maritime  Engin. :  (1)  A  jetty  or  structure 
erected  before  a  port  so  as  to  partially  enclose 
a  harbour  or  anchorage,  and  protect  it  from 
the  violence  of  the  waves  in  the  offing.  j(2)  A 
pier  of  masonry  ;  one  is  described  by  Hero- 
dotus as  extending  around  the  harbour  of 
tamos. 

•'  With  aiphaltick  .lime  the  gatherM  beach 
.They  fasten  d;  aud  the  mole  immense  wrought  on," 
Milton.  P.  L..  X.SOO. 


2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  mausoleum  of  peculiar 


HOLE. 

(St.  Anyelo,  Rom*,} 

form,  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  now  known  as 
the  Castle  of  8t  Angelo,  Rome. 

mole  (5),   *  moule,  s.     [An  abbreviation  of 
moldwarp  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  genus  Talpa,  and  specially 
Talpa  europcea,   the  Common  Mole,  though 
the  name  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  auy 
underground  burro  wing  mammal.  The  Common 
Mole  is  about  six  inches  in  length  (including 
the  tail,  rather  more  than  an  inch)  ;  the  body 
cylindrical,  muzzle  long   and  pointed,  eyes 
minute ;  no  ear-conches ;  the  fore-feet  broad 
and  fossorial,  hind-feet  long  and  narrow.  Fur, 
black,  soft,  and  velvety,  with  grayish  tinge ; 
but  lighter  shades  often  occur,  and  pure  white 
individuals  have  been  observed.    The  normal 
food  of  the  mole  is  the  earthworm.    It  is  very 
voracious,  and  no  kind  of  flesh  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  it,  but  it  will  not  touch  vegetables. 
It  takes   readily    to   tho  water.      The   most 
common  American  moles  twlong  to  the  genus 
Sew/ops,  the  shrew  mole.    The  star-nosed  mole, 
Condylurat  is  also  common  in  the  United  States. 
[GOLDEN -MOLE,  TALPA,  WATER-MOLE.] 

(2)  PL  :  The  family  Talpidse  (q.v.). 

2.  Husbandry :  A  cylindrical  plug  of  iron, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a 
sharp  point,  drawn  or  driven  through  the  sub- 
soil to  make  a  drain. 

mole  amblystoma,  ». 

Zool. :  A  tailed  amphibian  (Amblystoma 
talpoidea),  family  Amblystomidae,  from  the 
islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

mole-but,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Orthagoriscus 
mola,  the  Short  Sun-fish.  Common  round  the 
British  coasts.  They  generally  appear  floating 
on  one  side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of 
the  other  to  view.  (Vomit.) 

mole-cast,  s.  The  mould  thrown  up  by 
a  mole  ;  a  mole-hill. 

"  In  spring  let  the  mnlf-cattt  be  spread,  becaue  they 
binder  the  imowers."— Mortimer  ;  autbandry. 

mole -catcher,  s.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  catch  moles. 

"Get  moulrcatcher  cunningly  motile  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  MIL" 

Tuuer:  Btubandrit. 

mole-cricket,  a. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Gryl- 
lotalpa  (q.v.),  especially  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris, 
which  may  be  4  »  taken  as  a  type. 

It  is  about  an      V  /     inch  and  a  half 

long,  dark  \  /  brown  in  co- 
lour. In  the  A.//  fore  legs,  there 
is  a  strong  an-  at  jBfc^T  al°£T  with  the 
moles,  the  tibiae  KB^^T  C1'"'  Iiarls  em~ 
ployed  in  dig-^^JB  ^^^.^ging)  being 


flattened 
to  the  axis  of 
terminated  by 
processes, 
by  the  mole- 
cognizable  by 


transversely 
the  body,  and 
four  finger -like 
Lauds  infested 
cricket  are  re- 
the  colour  of 


the  vegetation,  «OLK«*IOKBT.  which  is  yellow 
and    withered,  from  the  roots 

being  eaten  off  by  the  insect  in  its  burrowing 
operations — not  for  food,  as  its  diet  is  chiefly 


underground  insects  and  worms.  It  flies  oc- 
casionally in  the  evening,  and  its  stridulation 
produces  a  note  somewhat  like  that  of  tho 
Goat-sucker.  The  lame,  when  first  hatched, 
are  white,  and  they  are  said  to  be  three  years 
in  arriving  at  maturity. 

mole-eyed,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes ; 
having  imperfect  vision. 

mole-hill,  s.  A  little  hill  or  hillock  of 
mould  thrown  up  by  a  mole  wheu  burrowing 
underground  ;  hence,  figuratively  used  for  any 
very  small  hill,  or  anything  of  very  slight  im- 
portance as  compared  with  something  larger 
or  more  important. 

1[  To  make  a  mountain  (nit  of  a  mole-hill :  To 
exaggerate  some  very  trifling  matter. 

mole-hole,  s.    The  burrow  of  a  mole. 

mole-plough,  s.  The  mole-plough  has 
a  pointed  irou  shoe,  which  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  standard  and  drawn  alung  under- 
ground, making  a  track  like  that  of  a  mole, 
establishing  a  duct  to  lead  water  from  the 
subsoil,  pressing  the  earth  away  without 
disturbing  the  surface. 

mole-rat,  5. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  Spalax  typhlus,  a  mouse-like  ro- 
dent., found    in    the    south-east  of  Europe, 
ranging  eastward  into  Asia.     The  eyes  are 
rudimentary  and  covered  with  skin,  so  that 
the  animal  is  quite  blind ;  the  tail  is  also 
rudimentary.     The  toes  are  furnished  with 
powerful  claws,  which  the  animals  use  in  ex- 
cavating their  burrows.     Colour,  yellowish- 
brown,  tinged  with  ashy-gray,  the  lower  sur- 
face with  white  streaks  and  spots. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Spalacidae  (q.v.). 
mole-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Urotrichus,  a  genus  of  Desmans 
(Myogalidae),  The  Hairy-tailed  Mole-shrew 
(Urotrichus  talpoides)  is  found  in  Japan,  and 
Gibbs'  Mole-shrew  (U.  Gibbsii)  in  North 
America. 

mole  track,  5.  The  course  of  a  mole 
underground. 

"The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  ID  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
mole-track*."— Mortimer :  Uutbaitdry. 

mole-tree,  a. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Caper-spurge 
(Euphorbia  Lathyris),  an  escape  in  Britain. 

mole-warp,  s.    [MOLUWARP.] 

*  mole.  v.t.    [MOLE  (5),  s.} 

1.  To  clear  of  moles  or  mole-hills, 

2.  To  burrow  in;  to  form  holes  in,  as  a 
mole. 

*  mo '-lech,  5.    [MOLOCH.] 

mo-leV-a-lar,  a.  [Eng.  molecule);  -ar.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  molecules ;  consisting  of 
molecules. 

"The  spectra  of  these  variously  constituted  mole- 
cules are  very  definite,  aud.  fur  the  same  degree  of 
molecular  complexity,  have  a  strange  family  likeness 
to  each  other."— Time*,  April  20,  1875. 

*i  The  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous 
states  are  considered  to  be  molecular  states 
of  bodies. 

molecular-attraction,  s. 

Physics :  An  attraction  tending  to  draw 
together  molecules  of  the  same  body.  It  is 
exerted  only  at  infinitely  small  distances,  and 
produces  cohesion,  affinity,  or  adhesion. 

molecular-combination,  5. 

Chem. :  The  combination  of  molecules  with- 
out the  alteration  of  the  active  atomicity  of 
any  of  their  constituents.  Water  of  crystal- 
lization contained  in  any  salt  is  a  combination 
of  this  nature. 

molecular  for ccs,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Certain  attractions  and  repulsions 
which  keep  molecules  of  matter  together 
without  touching  each  other. 

molecular-formula,  s. 

Chem. :  A  formula  in  which  the  atomic  com- 
position of  a  molecule  is  expressed,  without 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements 
are  combined  with  each  other :  thus  the  mole- 
cular-formula of  ferric  hydrate  is  FeaHgOg. 
[FORMULA.] 

molecular-motion, «. 

Physics:  Motion  seen  to  take  place  whe» 


bo^ ;  pout,  jo'wl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tiau  ~  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  Khun,    -cioua,  -tious,  -«ious  =  shus.   -fole,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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extremely  small  particles  of  any  substance 
immersed  in  water,  or  other  liquid,  are  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.  It  is  on 
account  of  molecular  motion  in  small  par- 
ticles of  mud  In  a  turbid  pond  that  the 
water  is  so  long  in  becoming  dear. 

molecular  quantities,  *.  pi. 
Chem.  :  Quantities  taken  in  the  proportion 
«f  their  molecular  weights. 

molecular  volume,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  relative  volume  which  molecular 
quantities  occupy.  It  is  found  by  dividing 
the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity. 

molecular-  weight,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  weight  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  a  compound  which  can  exist.  It  is  found 
toy  adding  together  the  weights  of  all  the 
atoms  of  the  several  elements  which  have 
united  to  form  the  molecules  of  the  compound 
body.  The  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid, 


•no  leo-U-lar'-I-t#,  «.  [Eng.  molecular  ;-tty.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  molecular  or 
consisting  of  molecules. 

mol  e  cule,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  moles  =  a 

mass.] 

Chen.  :  The  smallest  quantity  of  an  ele- 
ment or  compound  which  is  capable  of  sepa- 
rate existence,  or  which  can  exist  in  the  free 
or  uncombined  state, 

"1  could  never  we  the  difference  between  the  anti- 
quated system  of  alum*  and  HulIWs  organic  mutt- 
cutet."—  Paley  :  Jtaturat  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

jno  Ion  di  ua  coou»  (oe  as  fth),  m6l-en~ 
di-nar'~I-ou«,  a.  [Lat.  molendinarius, 
from  molendinum  —  a  mill-house,  from  mola  = 
ft  mill.) 

Bot.  :  Having  many  wings'  projecting  from 
a  convex  surface,  as  the  fruit  of  some  umbel- 
liferous plants,  and  of  moringa.  Called  also 
Mill-Kail  shaped. 

mole  skin,  s.  &  a.  [From  its  being  soft,  like 
the  skin  of  a  mole.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  A  strong  cotton  twilled  goods  for 
men's  wear.  A  kind  of  fustian,  cropped  or 
shorn  before  dyeing  ;  beaverteen. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  material  described 
In  A. 

jn6  16st  ,  v.t.  [Fr.  molester,  from  Lat.  moUsto 
=  to  annoy,  from  molestus  =  troublesome  ;  Sp. 
molestar;  ItaL  molestare.]  To  trouble,  to  dis- 
turb, to  vex,  to  annoy,  to  incommode,  to  in- 
terfere with. 

"Clarendon  was  Informed  that,  while  he  led  a  quiet 
rnral  life,  he  should  not  be  molested."—  Jfacaulay  : 
MM.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

*  m6  lest',  «.    [MOLEST,  v.1    Trouble. 

"  The  country  H'e  had  least  motetf." 
Grttne  :  {from  (A*  Mommj  Garmmt],  p.  KMi 

mol  es  ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  maltster  =  to 
molest.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  molesting  or  dis- 
turbing;  disturbance,    annoyance,    interfer- 
ence ;    the  state  of  being  molested  or  dis- 
turbed. 

"  From  outward  molestation  tree." 

Wordtworth     Hxcurtion,  bk.  vi- 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  troubling  or  interfering 
with  one  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.     An 
action  of  molestation  arises  chiefly  in  ques- 
tions of  commonly  or  of  controverted  marches 
or  boundaries.' 

m6  lest  er,  s.  [Eng.  molest  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  molests,  disturbs,  or  annoys  ;  a 
disturber. 

"  The  displeaaer  and  mctvtttr  of  thousands.  "—  Milton  : 
Church  tiovcnimeiU,  bk,  ii.  (Pref.) 

*m*-lest'-ful,  *  m6  lest^full,  o.  [Eng. 
molest;  -ful(l).]  Causing  molestation;  trouble- 
some, annoying,  harassing. 

"Pride  .  .  .  is  hated  as  mo/ert/i<#  and  mischievous.  w 
—Harrow  :  SerwWM,  vol.  i.,  ser.  22. 

*  mo  lest   ic,  8.   [Lat  molestia,  from  molestus 
—  troublesome.]    Molestation,  trouble. 

"  Power  f  orteleth  and  molcttie  prtketb."—  Chaucer  : 
Botthiut,  bk.  lii. 

•mo-lest'-l'-ous.a.  [Lat.  molestus.]  Trouble- 
some, annoying,  (tenner:  Via,  Recta,  p.  42.) 

mdT-gU-la,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  /*oAy6> 
(molgos)  =  a  hide,  a  skin  ;  probably  from 
*  ju>Ayw  (melgo)  —  to  strip  off.] 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  AsciUiadse  (q.v.).  The 
body  is  attached  or  free,  and  more  or  less 
globular.  The  orifices  are  very  contractile, 
the  oral  lias  six  and  the  atrlal  four  lobes. 
They  occur  between  tide-marks  and  down  to 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms.  Surface 
membranous,  usually  covered  with  extraneous 
substances.  Five  species  are  recorded. 

t  m£  li'-m£n,  «.    [Lat.] 

Anal.  &  Physiol. :  Great  effort.  (Use  spec. 
of  menstruation.) 

"The  effect  of  the  menstrual  m-Ai-ntn  is  felt  by  the 
whole  system."—  Tanner.'  Prac.  of  Medicint,  ii.  ao-j. 

*  m6  lim  -I  nous,  a.    [Lat.  mtlimen  (genit. 
inoliminis)  =  great  exertion,  from  molior  =  to 
toil,  to  exert  one's  self,  from  moles  =  a  heap.] 
Massive,  weighty,  important,  grave. 

"  Propbecles  of  BO  vast  and  moliminom  oo 

to  the  world."— B.  Mora .  Jiyttery  o/  Oodliniu. 

mo  line,  s.  [Lat  mo/inn*  *=  pertaining  to  a 
mill ;  mola  =  a  mill.]  The  crossed  iron  sunk 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  millstone  for  receiv- 
ing the  spindle  fixed  in  the  lower  stone ;  a  mill- 
rynd. 

mollne  cross,  t. 

her. :  A  cross  so  called  from  Its  resembling 
a  mill-rynd  in  shape.  It  is  borne  both  in- 
verted and  rebated,  and  sometime  saltire-wise 
or  in  salt  ire. 

mo-lln'-l-a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  Molina  who 
wrote  in  1782  on  Chilian  plants.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festucese, 
family  Bromidse.  The  spikelets  are  nearly 
terete,  in  a  slender  panicle,  with  one  to  four 
flowers,  the  uppermost  imperfect.  The  flower 
glumes  awnless,  with  three  very  strong 
nerves ;  fruit  nearly  tetragonous.  Known 
species  four,  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  One.  Molina  cterulea,  is  British.  There 
are  two  varieties:  M.  cterulta  proper ,  and 
M.  dffiauperata :  the  latter  is  sometimes  made 
a  distinct  species.  M.  varia  is  said  by  Eiuili- 
cher  to  be  deleterious  to  cattle. 

M6-HnIsm,  s.    [See  def.) 

Church,  Hist. :  The  tenets  of  Lewis  Molina, 
a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  taught  in  the  Portu- 
guese monastery  of  Evora,  and  in  1588  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  union  of  grace  and  free 
will.  It  gave  offence  to  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  and  a  Congregation  In  Rome  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  work.  In  their  third 
Session  they,  on  Jan.  16,  1598,  thus  stated 
its  leaching. 

"  (1)  A  reston  or  ground  of  God's  predestination  is  to 
be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free  will.  (2)  That 
the  (race  which  Godtiestows  to  enable  men  to  per**, 
vere  in  religion  may  become  the  gilt  of  perseverance, 
it  la  necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  M  consenting  and 
co-operating  with  the  divine  assurance  offered  them, 
which  Is  a  thing  within  their  power.  (3)  There  Is  a 
mediate  prescience  which  Is  neither  the  free  nor  the 
natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  which  Ue  knows 
future  contingent  event*  before  He  forms  His  decree." 

Frequent  conferences  subsequently  took 
place  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Domini- 
cans on  the  disputed  points.  These  meetings 
were  called  Congregations  on  the  Aids,  i.e.t 
on  the  aids  of  divine  grace. 

Mo'-lin-ist,  5.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL);  The  followers  of  Lewi* 
Molina.  [MOLINISU.] 

*  mol'-l-tare, «.    [MULTURE.) 

moll,  S.       [MOLUL] 

mol'  lah,  s.  [Turk.]  An  honorary  title  given 
to  any  Muhammadan  who  has  acquired  con- 
sideration by  the  purity  of  his  life,  or  who 
holds  some  post  relating  to  worship  or  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Koran. 

mol' -16,  «.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  mollis  *=  soft] 
Music :  A  term  applied  in  mediaeval  music 
to  B  flat  as  opposed  to  B  natural,  which  was 
called  B  durum.  Hence,  the  term  came  to 
signify  major  and  minor  mode,  as  in  the 
German,  e.g.,  A  dur,  the  key  of  A  major ;  A 
moll,  the  key  of  A  minor.  Hence,  too,  the 
French  formed  the  word  bemol,  a  flat. 

moT-le-bart,  s.    [Flem.  moltbaert.] 

Agric. :  A  Flemish  implement  consisting  of 
a  large  shovel  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided 
by  a  man. 

*  mol   Ic  moke,  s.    [M ALLEMOCK.] 

molle  tori,  s.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin  ;  a  kind  of 
woollen  blanketing  used  by  printers. 


*  mdl'-ll-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  mollis  =  soft.]    Tc 
make  soft  or  easy. 

"  Boon  will  you  molliate  your  way." 

The  Pott  Uanlend  (1709),  p.  tt. 

m6l-U  6n  e  -sl-a,  *.     [Mod  Lat.,  from  Or. 

portly  (molevn)  =  to  go,  and  rij<m  (nisos)  =  a» 
island.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  mud-eating  Cyprino- 
douts  from  tropical  America,  closely  allied  to 
Fcecilia  (q.v.),  but  with  a  larger  dorsal  fin,  of 
twelve  or  more  rays.  Five  secies  are  known. 
The  males  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  their 
dorsal  fin  much  eularged.  In  Molliencsia 
hellerii,  the  lower  caudal  rays  of  the  mature 
male  are  prolonged  into  a  sword  -shaped, 
generally  black  and  yellow,  appendage. 

*  mol'  Ii  ent,  a.    [Lat.  molllens,  pr.  par.  of 
mollio  =  to  soften  ;  mollis  =>  soft.]    Softening, 
easing,  assuaging. 

"  mo!  li-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mollient;  -ly.] 
In  an  assuaging  or  easing  manner;  so  as  to 
assuage  or  ease. 

mol'  Ii  fi-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  mollify;  -a&te.] 
Capable  of  "being  mollified  or  softened. 

*  mol  II  -f  I  -ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  mol- 

lifu-atus,   pa.  par.   of  mollijico  =  to    mollify 
(q.v.);  Sp.  molificacion;  Ital.  moUificaziont.} 

1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

"  For  Induration  or  moUiJtration,  it  Is  to  he  Inquired 
wb»t  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder."—  Bacon: 
Physiological  Remain*. 

2.  Pacification,  mitigation,  appeasing. 

"  I  am  to  h  u.l  here  a  little  longer.  Borne  mnJ'tJlmtttm 
for  your  giant,  sweet  lady."—  5&*«*p.  .  T**lfth  ffigkt. 

i.  5. 

mol  -U-fl-er,  «.    [Eng.  mollify;  -tr>1 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  mollifies. 

"The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat  ;  which.  whe» 
It  come  Hi  abuve  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vauisheUt  J 
tur  it  is  a  great  tnoUi/ler.  '—Bacon  ;  JVat.  tiut..  f  MS. 

2.  One  who  pacifies,  mitigates,  or  appease*. 

mol'-lify-,  *  mol  e  fy,  *  mol  i  fy,  v.t  ft  t 

[Fr.  moUifier,  from  Lat.  motlijlco,  from  mollit 
—  soft,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  mulificar: 
Ital.  mollijicare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender. 
2.  To  soften,  ease,  or  assuage,  as  pain, 
"They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  boun*  «k 

acitlier  mollified  with  ointueut.'—  Iiaiah,  i.  «. 

ft.  To  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soothe,  to  quiet. 
"  Chiron  motttiUd  his  cruel  mind 

With  art."  liryiMn:  Ovid;  Art  of  Lovt,  L 

4.  To  qualify,  to  temper  ;  to  lessen  any- 
thing harsh  or  burdensome  ;  to  tone  down  ; 
to  moderate. 

"  The  erle  of  Flaanden  mol*fij»d  the  mater  as  mocha- 
M  be  itilgbL"—  tiwnwt;  frtrijuarti  CronycU,  voL  L* 
ch.  cccczzlr. 

"  5.  To  make  pleasant. 

"  The  vocal  flute,  .  .  . 
Crowns  hi*  delight,  and  mrAliji>t  the  ecene.** 
Shentton*  :  The  Ruined  A 

*  B,  Intrans  :  To  become  soft. 

"I  tbynke  hii  herte  wyll  nat  be  so  Indurate  .  .*. 
but  that  his  hert  wyll  mo/t/>."—  Berntrt: 
Cronycte,  vol.  L,  ch.  cocxcvltL 


U  net.  t.     [Fr/  martinet.]     A  mill  at 
sioali  size. 

mdll-lte,  >.    [Named  after  C.  K  von  Hall; 
sulf.  -Ue  (JVfi».).J 
Miti.  :  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.v.). 

mil-lit'  -1-4}  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  moveabla- 
ness,  flexibility,  pliability,  softneaa  ;  from 
mallii  =  tender,  pliable,  soft.] 

i'ith.  :   Softening  :    as   Mollitia   oiaiun  - 
softening  of  the  bones.    [SOFTKNINQ.] 

t  mol  U-tlous,  a.    [Lat.  moUMf)  =  luiurions, 

with  hug.  sutl.  -ttous.J    Luxurious,  inviting 
to  repose. 

-  Motlitiout  alcove,  gilt 
Superb  u  Byzaut  dome.  tb.t  dovUa  built* 

Brvwiiing  :  Bordello,  I1L 

*  mol  11-tude,  >.  [Lat.  mollUudo,  from  mollil 
=  soft*]  tioftuess,  weakness,  effeminacy. 

mol  lu-gin'-2-89,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mallugt, 
genit.  moUugin(it;);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -KK.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Caryophyllacese.  Th« 
sepals,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  distinct, 
alternate  with  the  stamens  when  both  are  tag 
same  in  number. 

mol  lu'-gS,  >.    [Lat.  =  Gajium  Mollugo.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Holl» 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    os,  03  -  c  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  —  lew. 
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ginete  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  inconspicuous 
plants  with  dichotomous  stems,  verticillate 
i  leaves,  and  cymes  of  small  flowers.  Found 
in  the  wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
According  to  Dr.  Dymok,  the  species  are 
bitter  and  expel  bile.  The  dried  plant  of 
Uollugo  hirta  is  prescribed  in  Sind  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea. 

mdl   lusc,  *  mol   lusk,  s.     [MOLLUSCA.  1 
Zool.  :  An  animal  of  the  class  Mollusca. 

mdl-lus  -ca,  ».  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  mol- 

kts&ts  =  soft,  from  mollis  —  soft.] 

1.  ZooL  :  According  to  Linnteus,  an  order  of 
Vermes,  distinct  from  Tiistacea,   which  im- 
mediately follows  it.     He  placed  under  it  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  genera  which  he 
described  as  naked,  not  Included  in  a  shell, 
furnished  with  limbs.     They  were :  Actinia, 
Ascidia,  Lfmax,  Holothuria,  Sepia,  Aphrodita, 
Nereis,  &c.    (Systema  Natural  (ed.   1767),  1. 
1,072.)    Cuvier  made  the  Mollusca  one  of  the 
four  great  "divisions"  or  sub-kingdoms  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  of  equal  rank  with  the 
Vertebrata,  the  Articulate,  and  the  Radiata. 
He  subdivides  it  into  six  classes  :  Cephalopoda, 
Pteropoda.  Gasteropoda,  Acephala,  Brachio- 
poda,    and    Cirrhopoda.     (Animal   Kingdom 
led.  Griffith),  i.  61,  xii.  4-5.)    Except  that  the 
last  class  has  now  been  merged  in  Crustacea, 
and  placed  with  the  Articulate  or  Annulosa, 
the  essential  features  of  Cuvier's  arrangement 
have  still  been  preserved.     In  1843  Prof.  Owen 
arranged  the  Mollusca  in  an  Acephalous  divi- 
iion,  containing  the  orders  Tunicate,  Brachio- 
poda, and  Lamellibranchia,  and  an  Encepha- 
lous    division,   with    the    orders  Pteropoda, 
Gasteropoda,    and    Cephalopoda.     (Compar. 
4-nat.    Invert.    Animals  (ed.    1843),   p.   269.) 
Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward  recognised  six  classes : 
Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Brachi- 
opoda,  Conchifera,  and  Tunicata.    (Manual  of 
the  Mollusca  (ed.   1851,  6-8.)     Prof.   Huxley 
separates  from  the  already  limited  class  Mol- 
lusca a  class  Molluscoida  (q.v.).    (Introd.  to 
dafsif.   of  Animals  (ed.   1869),  p.  82.)     Dr. 
Henry    woodward   defines  the  Mollusca   as 
animals  with  a  soft  body,  without  segments, 
naked  or  covered  with  a  shell  of  one  or  two 
waives  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted 
by  a  fold  of  the  skin— the  mantle.    They  have 
a  brain-mass,  and  foot  and  mantle  ganglia. 
Some  have  an  internal  hard  shell  or  cartilage. 
The  symmetry  of  the  body  is  bilateral.    Ex- 
ample, the  cuttle-fish,  the   snail,  the  oyster, 
AXJ.    He  makes  Tunicate  and  the  Molluscoida 
an  "intermediate   group,"  and    divides   the 
sub-kingdom  into  four  classes  :  Cephalopoda, 
Gasteropoda,     Pteropoda,    and     Conchifera. 
(Cassell's  Nat.  Hist,,v.  153-4.)   Many  thousand 
recent     Mollusca    are    known,     distributed 
throughout  every  climate  and  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  shells  of  the  Mollusca 
t»ing   all    but   indestructible,  and    easy    of 
identification,  afford  us  a  reliable  means  for 
ascertaining  the  relative  age  of  strata.     As 
•ome,  moreover,  inhabit  fresh  water,  others 
the  land,  besides  the  large  numbers  which 
find  their  home  in    salt  water,  they  often 
settle  the  fresh-water  or  marine  origin  of  a 
stratum.    The  marine  ones  being  distributed 
also   in    certain    zones  of  salt    water,    they 
frequently  afford  materials  for  sounding  a  sea 
which  passed  away  ages  ago.     Next  to  the 
Protozoa,  the  oldest  fossils  known  are  Mol- 
lusca.   They  have  abounded  from  Cambrian 
times  till  now.    The  longevity  of  molluscous 
species  (not  individuals)  is  much  greater  than 
that  of,  the  Mammalia.     Hence,   Lyell's  ar- 
rangement of  the  tertiary  formations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  relative  percentage  of  recent 
and  fossil  species  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  Mollusca. 

mol  lus  can,  a.  &  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  mollusca); 
Eug.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  .4s  adj.;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  class 
Mollusca. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mollusc. 

mol-lus  coid,  s.  &  a.    [MOLLUSCOIDA.! 
A*  As  substantive : 
Zool. :  A  member  of  the  group  Molluscoida, 

"The  connecting  link  between  the  molluscs  proper 
ud  the  moUutcoids."—  Wood;  JVat.  Hiit.t  p.  663. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Molluscous. 

"  Molltucatd  animals  feel   the  Jar   of    those   rapid 
undulations. '— ff.  Spencer:  Ptychotoffy.  ch.  i».,  p.  «L 

2.  Belonging  to  the  molluscoida. 


mol-lus-coid'-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mottusc(a) 
(q.v.).,  and  Gr.  cISos  (eidos)  —  form.} 

1.  Zool. :  A  primary  division  of  Mollusc*  in- 
stituted by  Milne  Edwards,  and  in  Professor 
Huxley's    classification,    one    of    the    eight 
primary  groups  into  which  he   divides  the 
animal  kingdom.     He  places  it  between   the 
Mollusca  and  the  Ccelenternta.    The  mouth  is 
provided  with  ciliated  tentacula,  disposed  in 
a  circle  or  in  a  horseshoe  shape,  or  fringing 
long  arms ;  it  leads  into  a  large  or  sometimes 
exceedingly  large    pharynx,  and  in  two   or 
three  the  atrial  system  is  greatly  developed. 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward  says  that  the  Mollus- 
coida have  the  body,  with  shells  placed  dif- 
ferently to  those  of  the  Mollusca,  or  have  a 
tubular  or  shell-like  covering.    The  gills  are 
more  or  less  free  or  fringed  with  cilia,  without 
the  usual  lamellae  of  the  Mollusca,  and  tiu-y 
serve  for  the  capture  of  food  as  well  as  for 
respiration ;  or   there   may  be  a  crown   of 
ciliated  tentacles.     It  includes  the  Brynzoa 
and  the  Brachiopoda.    These  in  their  struc- 
tures, embryonic  and  adult,  show  resemblance 
to  those  of  Vermes,  Mollusca,  and  Tunicata. 
Prof.  Huxley  divides  the  Molluscoida  into 
three  classes :  Ascidoida,  Brachiopoda,  and 
Polyzoa.    (Introd.  to  Class.  Animals,  115, 110.) 

2.  Palceont. :  Kange  from  Cambrian  times 
till  now. 

"  He,  however,  thinks  it  not  Improbable  that  the 
moUuteoidfi  may  ultimately  require  to  be  merged  in 
the  luol lusca." — ffitxlfif  :  Introd.  Clou.  Animalt,  86. 

mol-lus-coid'-al,  a.  [MOLLUSCOIDA.]  Mol- 
luscoid. 

"  The  highest  and  lowert  mollutooidal  animals  .  .  . 
•warmed  m  iiumben."— Darwin;  Origin  of  Spcciet. 
oil.  xl. 

mol-liis'-cous,".  [Eng.  mollusc;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  the  mollusca  ;  having  the  qualities 
or  characteristics  of  the  mollusca. 

"Among  the  moUutcnut  or  soft-bodied,  animals."— 
Patterson  :  Zoology,  p.  27. 

molluscous  animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool,  :  The  Mollusca  (q.v.). 

mol  lus'-cum,  *.     [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat,  mol- 

luscus  =  soft.] 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mollusc  (q.v.). 
"  May  prove  that  man  is  only  the  evolution  of  a 
molltticum" — Hamilton ;  Lecture*  on  ifetaphytict,  1.  72. 

2.  Pathol.t  A  skin  disease,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  small  tumours,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  There  is  a  true 
molluscum,  which  is  contagious,  and  a  false, 
which  is  non-contagious. 

*  m6r  lusk,  s.    [MOLLUSC.] 

mol-lus-kig  er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  moUusk; 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  gero  =  to  bear.J  Pro- 
ducing molluscs. 

"The  cavity  of  the  mollutlttff trout M&."— Huxley  : 
A  nut.  Invert.  Animate,  ch.  viii. 

f  mol  lusk -ite,  a.  [Lat  molluscous);  suff. 
•ite  (PaUeont.).] 

Palasont. :  Black  carbonaceous  animal  mat- 
ter, occurring  in  contrast  with  other  colours 
in  some  kinds  of  marble. 

M5l'-iy,«.     [See  clef.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  familiar  form  of  the  name 
Mary,  formerly  in  general  use. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Fulmar 
(q.v.). 

Molly  Maguires,  B.  pi 
History,  Ac. : 

1.  A  secret  society  formed  in  Ireland,  in 
1843,  to  intimidate  bailiffs  or  process-servers 
distraining  for  rent,   or  others  impounding 
the  cattle  of  those  who  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  rent.    The    members  of  the 
association  were  young  men  dressed  up  in 
female  attire,  and  having  their  faces  black- 
ened. 

"These  Mnlly  ilaguiret  were  generally  stout  active 
young  men,  dressed,  up  in  women's  clothes,  with  facts 
blackened,  or  otherwise  disguised;  sometimes  they 
wore  crape  over  their  countenances,  sometimes  they 
smeared  themselves  in  the  most-  fantastic  manner  with 
burnt  cork  about  tlielr  eyea.  mouth,  and  cheeks.  In 
this  sUte  they  used  suddenly  fei  surprise  tbe  unfortu- 
nate grtppers,  keepers,  or  pro'-es»-servers,  and  either 
duck  them  in  bog- hole*,  or  twat  them  in  the  most 
unmerciful  manner,  so  that  the  Molly  Mnguiret became 
the  terror  of  all  our  officials.1*— Trench:  Kealitiet  of 
Irith  Lift,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  similar  society  formed  in  1877  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,    The  mem- 
bers sought  to  effect  their  purpose  by  intimi- 
dation,   carried    in    some   cases  to  murder. 
Several  were  brought  to  justice  and  executed. 


m6r-ljf-c6d-dle,  s.  [Prom  Molly,  a  female 
name,  ami  coddle  (q.v.).]  An  effeminate 
person.  (Slang.) 

"Such  a  thin-legged  silly  fellow  as  his  uncle  Pellet— 
ft  motiycoddl*.  in  fact"— George  Bliot:  MM  on  (A* 
flou,  ch.  Ix. 

M6  loch,  *  Mo  lech,  Mil  com,  Mai  - 
chain,  8.  [Gr.  MoAdx  (molocK),  from  Heb. 
f||Jti  (Molech),  in  the  Old  Testament,  except 
in  1  Kings  xi.  7,  with  n  (ha)=  "the"  pre- 
fixed =  the  king ;  cf.  *$?  (««Wt)  =  king.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Some  dread  or  irresistible  influence 
or  passion,  at  the  shrine  of  which  everything 
would  be  sacrificed. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Relig.  :  The  distinctive  idol  of  the 
Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7).     The  commonest 
spelling  of  the  word  is  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3, 
Jer.  xxxii.   35.)     Amos  has  Moloch  (v.  26). 
To  show  that  Moloch  and  Milcom  are  the 
same,  cf.  1  Kings  xi.  5,  7.    The  Malcham  of 
Zeph.    1,    5    much    resembles    Milcom :    in 
Hebrew  it  means  "  their  king."      Perhaps  it 
means  Molec.h  in  2  Sam.   xii.  30,  and  Jer. 
xlix.  1.  3.     Molech^was  the  Ammonite  fire- 
god.    He  had  a  connection  with  the  planet 
Saturn  (the  Chlun  (?)  of  Amos  v.  26).    Though 
the  offering  of  children  to  Moloch  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3),  ifc 
was  introduced  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Solomon.     Its  special  seat  during  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  was    in   the    Valley  of   Hinnora. 
[GEHENNA,   TOPHET.)    Probably  at  first  the 
children  were  placed  in  the   tire,  and    left 
there  till  they  were  consumed  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3  ; 
Jer.  vii.  21) ;  then  after  humanity,  perhaps  at 
the  instance  of  the  mothers,  began  to  assert 
itself  over  cruel  superstition,  the   children 
were  passed  hastily  through  the  fire,  so  as  to 
give  them  at  least  some  hope  of  life  (Lev. 
xviii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  35).    [NEEDFIRE.] 

2.  Znol. :    A    genus    of    Lizards,     family 
Agamula.    It  contains  but  one  species,  Moloch 
horridus,  from    Australia.      It  is  about  six 
inches  in  length,  armed  on  the  head,  body, 
limbs,   and  tail,  with  spines  of   large  size, 
whence  ite  popular  name,  Thorn-devil. 

Mo  16'  lean  (pi.  Mo  16:ka'  ni),  s.  [Russ. 
moloko  =  milk.]  Milk-drinker;  one  of  a  sect 
in  Russia  who  observe  the  laws  ot  Moses  re- 
garding meat,  forbid  the  use  of  images  or 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  consider  all  wara 
unlawful.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
quantity  of  milk-food  eaten  by  them. 

mo -lo'-pef,  5.  pi.    [Gr.  /wilAw^  (molops),  genit. 
fiwAuiro?  (molopos)  =  the  mark  of  a  stripe,  a 
weal.] 
Pathol :  Petechia  (q.v.). 

*mo  los'-ses,  s.    [MOLASSES.] 

mo  los'  si,  s.  pi.    [MOLOSSUS.] 

Zool. :  A  group  formed  by  Dr.  Dobson,  "  for 
the  reception  of  three  genera  of  Emballonu- 
ridae  :  Molossus,  Nycfcinomus,  and  Cheiro- 
meles."  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.t  1876,  pp.  702-735.) 

m6  16s  si-noe.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moloss(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Emballonuridae.  It 
contains  two  groups  :  Molossi  and  Mystacinse. 

mo  16s'-SUS,  s.  [Gr.  MoAoo-o-o?  (Molossos)  = 
belonging  to  Molossia,  a  district  of  Epirus, 
celebrated  for  producing  a  kind  of  wolf-doff 
used  by  shepherds.] 

1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Prosody ;  A  foot  of  three  long: 
syllables. 

2.  Zool.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Molossi.     Ears  close,  or  united  at  base  of 
inner  margin;  tragus  very  short;  extremity 
of  muzzle  broad,  obtuse  or  obliquely  truncated  ; 
lips  smooth,  or  with  very  indistinct  vertical 
wrinkles ;  back    of  toes   covered  with   long 
curved  hair.     Range  :  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal regions  of  America.     Dr.  Dobson  enumer- 
ates nine  species.. 

mol'-o-thriis,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassir 
gives  Gr.  /iu>Ao?  (molos)  =  toil,  and  Bpo'v: 
(tbrotu)=a  confused  noise;  McNicoll  gives. 
ftoAetf  (molfin)  —  to  transplant.  Cabanis 
suggests  that  molothrus  is  a  mistake ;  and  that 
Gr.  /j,oAo/3pos  (molobros)  =  a  glutton,  was  in- 
tended by  Swainson.) 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Icteridte,  with  species1 


K^ian, 


boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t 
-tion,  -sion  --  shun  ;  -tion,  -^ion  =-  zhun.    -«lous.  -tious,  -sious  =.  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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Tanging  from  La  Plata  to  the  Northern  Un1te< 
States.     Bill    short  and  stout,   lateral    toe: 
nearly  equal,  claws  rather  small ;  tail  nearl 
even ;    wings    long,   pointed.      As  far  as  i 
known,  they  make  no  nest,  but  deposit  thei 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  (usually  smallei 
birds.    The  best  known  species  is  Uolothrut 
pecorit,  popularly  kuowu  as  the  Cow-bird  or 
Cow  Blackbird,  "  from  their  keeping  about 
that  animal,  and    finding,  either  from    he- 
parasitic  insects  or  her  droppings,  oppnrtnni 
ties  for  food."    The  male  lias  the  neck,  head 
and  anterior  half  of  the  breast  light  chocolate 
brown ;  rest  of  the  body  black,  with  metallic 
lustre.    The  female  is  light  olivaceous  brown 
all  over.    Bill  and  feet  black  in  both  sexes 
(Baird,  Brewer,  &  Ridgvxty.) 

•mo-l8t'-to, ».    [MULATTO.] 

*  molt,  *  molte,  pret.  A  pa.  par.  of  «.    (MELT. 

"molt,  r.i.      [MOCLT.] 

•  molt-a-ble,  ft.    [Eng.  molt ;  *ibk.]    Capable 
of  being  melted  ;  meltable. 

1  molt  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MELT.]    Melted 
made  of  melted  metal. 

"  And  he  mnd«  a  molten  »ea.  ten  cubit*  from  the  one 
brim  to  the  other."- 1  A'iityi  vii.  83. 

mol  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mveic:  Much,  very  :  as,  motto  adagio,  very 
slow  ;  molto  allegro,  very  quick ;  nolto  sostenuto, 
much  sustained. 

Mo  luc'-ca,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geoy.  (Pi.):  An  alternative  name  for  the 
Spice  Islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

Molucca  balm,  ». 

Bot. :  Molucella,  a  genus  of  Labiatse. 

Molucca  bat,  >. 

Zool. :  Harpyia  cephalotes.  the  Harpy  Bat. 
It  was  called  the  Molucca  oat  by  Pennant  and 
Shaw.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Celebes 
and  Amboyna. 

laol  v»,  9.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichlhy.  :  A  genus  of  Gadidae,  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  Ling,  Molva  vulgaris,  other- 
wise Lola  mo/no.  It  differs  from  Lota  in  having 
several  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the 
vomer. 

mo'  1#,  ».     [Lat.,  from  Or.  ,*e>Av  («u5iii),  from 

fiiuAvw  (violiw)  —  to  mitigate.  J 

1.  A  fabulous  plant,  to  which  were  ascribed 
magic  properties.     It  "had  a  black  root  and  a 
white  blossom,  and  was  given  by  Hermes  to 
Ulysses  to  counteract  the  spells  of  Circe. 

"  Black  was  the  root,  bnt  milky  white  the  flower : 
JroJjr  the  name,  to  mortals  hunt  to  find." 

/•ope :  Bomer;  Udyuet  z.  Mi. 

2.  Wild  Garlic,  AUiam  Moly. 

If  Dwarf  Moly  is  Allium  Chamamoly ; 
Homer's  Moly  is  A.  mugicum. 

mo  lyb   date,  «.    [Bug.  molybdic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  molybdic  acid. 
molybdate  of  iron,  «. 

Miri. :  A  mixture  of  molybdite  with  limoni  te 

(q.v.). 
molybdate  of  lead,  i. 

Min. :  The  same  as  WULFENITE  (q.v.). 
mo  lyb   den-a,  «.    [MOLYBDENUM.] 

mo  lyb'-den-ite,  «.      [Eng.   Molybdenum; 

suff.  -ite(ltin.).'} 

Min. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  mostly  In 
foliated  masses,  or  as  aggregates  of  minute 
scales,  rarely  in  tabular,  hexagonal  crystals. 
Crystallization,  yet  uncertain  ;  hardness,  1  to 
r&;  sp.gr.  4-4  to  4-8;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour, 
lead-gray,  opaque  ;  laminae,  flexible,  sectile  ; 
leaves  a  gray  trace  on  paper.  Compos. :  sul- 
phur, 41-0;  molybdenum,  69-0=100,  corre- 
ponding  with  the  formula  Mog*,  Found  dis- 
tributed through  crystalline  rocks,  sometimes 
in  considerable  amount.  Called  also  Molyb- 
denum-sulphide. 

m6-lyb'-de-num,  «.  [Lat.  molyMcena  ;  Gr. 
fio\v[j&a.Li>a  (molulidtkina)  —  galena  (q.v.),  from 
Lat  malybdus;  Gr.  j»6Au/3<5o\  (molubdos),  and 
•tnAv/Soic  (mol*bdis)  =  lead. 

Clum. :  A  metallic,  hexad  element,  dis- 
covered by  Hjelm  in  1782  ;  symbol,  Mo ; 
atomic  weight,  Bo -5 ;  molecular  weight  un- 
known ;  sp.  gr.  8-8,  It  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  is  found  in  combination,  with  sulphur  as 


molybdenite,  MoS"^ ;  with  oxygen  in  molyb- 
denum ochre,  MoOj  ;  and  as  lead  molyhdate, 
MoOjPbO,  in  wulfenite.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  molybdic  anhydride,  or  one 
of  the  chlorides,  to  redness  in  a  current  o 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  silver-white,  brittle,  almosl 
infusible  metal,  permanent  in  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  It  oxidizes 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  raolybdic 
anhydride.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  hydro 
chloric  "f  sulphuric  acids,  bnt  is  readily  dis 
solved  in  aqua-regia,  or  in  hot  concentratec 
sulphuric -acid.  Molybdenum  forms  with 
oxygen  the  following  oxides  :  hypomolybdous 
oxide,  MoO  ;  diraolybdous  trioxide,  Mo-jOs 
molybdous  oxide,  MoOj,  and  molybdic  anhy 
dride,  MoOs,  all  of  relatively  slight  import 
ance.  It  forms  four  chlorides,  MoClo,  Mo._>Clg 
MoCl4,  and  MoClj ;  and  three  sulphides,  MoS2, 
MoSa,  and  MoS.i,  the  last  two  bring  acid  sul 
phides,  and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

molybdenum-oxide,  «.    [.MOLVBDITE.' 

molybdenum-sulphide,  «.  [MOLYB- 
DENITE.] 

mo  lyb'-dic,  md  lyb  -dofis,  a.    [Enit.  no- 

lijhl(tnum) ;  -ic,  -ous.\  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  molybdenum. 

molybdic  acid,  .«. 

Chem,  :  MoO2OH2.  It  separates  as  s  white 
crystalline  powder,  when  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  la  added  to  a  solution  of  a  molyb- 
date. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  an  acid,  and  is  used,  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  testing 
for  minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid. 

molybdie-ochre, «.    [MOLYBDITI.] 
molybdic  silver,  <. 

Min. :  The  same  as  WEHRLITE  (q.T.). 

mo  lyb'-dine, «.    [MOLYBDITE.] 

mo  lyb'  dito,    mo  lyb  -dine,    «.    .  [Eng. 

MolyU(cnum);  gulf.  -Ue,  -int  (J/i/l.):  Ger. 
molybdit.] 

Min, :  An  orthorhorabic  mineral  occurring 
In  groups  of  capillary  crystals,  or  as  an 
earthy  encrustation.  Hardness,  1  to  Si ;  sp. 
gr.  4*49  to  4*50 ;  colour,  straw-yellow.  Com- 
pos. :  oxygen,  34*29  ;  molybdenum,  65*71  — 
100,  corresponding  with  the  formula  Mu<  >;1. 
Also  formed  in  crystals  artillcialfy.  Called 
also  Molybdenum-oxide  and  Molybdic-oclire. 

mo  lyb  do  me  -mte,  ».  [Gr.  -loAv/Mo*  = 
lead;  u.rjim  (mene)^  the  moon,  and  sutf.  -tie 
Min.).} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  thin  and 
fragile  lamellae  Crystallization,  orthorhombic 
(?}.  Compos. :  a  selenate  of  lead.  Found 
with  chalcomenite  and  cobaltomenite  in  tin: 
Cerro  de  Cacheuta,  south-east  of  Meuduza, 
Argentine  Republic. 

mo  Ijf-site,  «.  [Or.  /uiXtxnc  (moiujis)  =  a 
staiu ;  Ger.  molysit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  forming  brownish-red  to 
yellow  encrustations  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 
Compos. :  chlorine,  65'5  ;  iron,  34*5  =  100, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  FejC'lj. 

mome,  ».  [O.  Pr.  mome,  momme,  from  Lat 
irwmus ;  Gr.  Mw/*.o«  (MOi/tof)  •=  the  god  of  rail- 
lery or  mockery.} 

1.  A  clown,  a  buffoon. 

2.  A  stupid,  dull  fellow;  a  blockhead. 

"  J/vme,  m-dthone,  capon,  coxcomb.  Idiot,  patch." 
SAalutp. :  Comedy  ttf  frrort,  hi.  L 

mo'-ment,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  Momentum  (for 
movianeiUwn.)  =  a  movement,  an  instant,  mov- 
ing force,  weight,  from  mooeo  =  to  move ;  Itnl. 
&  sp.  momenta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*!.  Momentum; impulsivepowerorweight 

"Touch  with  Hghteet  moment  of  irupiil.se 
UU  Iree-will.-'  Jiuiaa  :  1:  I...  T.  K. 

2.  Consequence,  Importance,  weight,  value, 
influence,  consideration. 

"  Matters  of  irft-at  moment." 

SHaltetp. :  giduird  III.,  III.  7. 

*  S,  An  essential  element ;  an  Important 
factor. 

4.  The  smallest  portion  of  time ;  an  Instant. 

"  So  soon  swift  .£the  her  lost  ground  ngmln'd. 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtailfd." 

Popt:  J/omer;  Iliad  ixiii.  eoe. 
U.  Technically: 

*  1.  Math, :  An  increment  or  decrement;  an 
infinitesimal  change  in  a  variable  quantity. 


2.  Mechanic*: 

The  movement  of  a  force  is  :  — 

(1)  With  respect  to  a  point  :  The  product  of 
the  force  Into  the  distance  of  ita  point  from 
its  line  of  action. 

(2)  With  respect  to  a  line  :  The  product  of 
tlje  component  of  the  force  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line,  into  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  line  and  the  direction  of  this 
component. 

(3)  With  reipect  to  a  plane  :  The  product  of 
the  force  into  the  perpendiculardistance  of  its 
point  of  application  from  the  plane. 

TT  (1)  Moment  of  a  couple  :  The  product  of 
either  of  the  forces  into  the  perpendicular  be- 
tween them. 

(2)  Moment  of  inertia:  The  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mass  of  eai-h  particle  of  a  rotating' 
body  into  the  square  of  iu  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

(3)  Statical  moment  :  The  moment  of  equili- 
brium between  opposite  forces. 

(4)  Virtual  moment  of  a  force  :  The  product 
of  the  inteimity  of  the  force  Into  the  virtual 
velocity  of  its  point  of  application. 

(5)  Moment  of  a  mmjnet  :  Thi  product  of  the 
strength  of  either  of  its  poles  by  the  distance 
between  them.    Or  more  rigorously,  a  quan- 
tity which,  when  multiplied  by  the  intensity 
of  a  uniform  field,  gives  the  couple  which  the 
magnet  experiences  when  held  with  its  axis 
]>erpendicular  to  the  line  of  force  in  this  field. 
(Everett  :  C.  a.  •>'.  System  of  Units  (1675),  p.  58.) 

(6)  Moment  of  momentum:  [MOMENTUM,  TIJ. 

*  mo'-ment,  v.t.     [MOMENT,  «.]    To  arrange 
to  a  moment. 

"  AUacoidentearemlnntadandmowMn/«<i  by  Dili-** 
Providence.'—  f'tttter:  H'vrUttn.  it.  SM. 

*  mo  ment'-al,  a.    [Eng.  moment  ;  -at.] 

1,  Lasting  only  for  a  moment;  momentary; 
very  brief. 

"  Not  one  momfittal  minute  doth  she  swerve." 

Hretan:  tHrf.  mdnet't  Ounuoa.    (1601.) 

2.  Momentous. 

*  mo  menf  -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nomental;  -ly.\ 
For  a  moment;  momentarily. 

Air  but  momentally  ramaluing  In  onr  bodies,  hath 
ortionabl  " 

Srrottri. 


, 

no  proportionable  sp.,^e  for  iu  oou  version.  "—Grown*  : 
t'titfar 


'  mo-men  ta'-ne-oiis,  '  mo  meV-tane, 
*  mo  -men-tan-y,  a.  (Lat.  momentaneua, 
from  momentum  =  a  moment  ;  Fr.  momentanee.) 
Lasting  but  a  moment  ;  momentary. 

"  Howe  short  and  momentim*  the  pleasure  of  this 
filthle  flesh  is."—  Mow:  Tke  Merctunt  (an.  7s»J. 

"mo'-ment  -an  -I-  ness,  *  mo'-ment  - 
an-i-nesse,  >.  [Eng.  momentany  ;  -ness.} 
Momentariness. 

"  Howe  doth  the  mvme»tnntneuc  of  this  misery  add 
to  the  misery.  --BuAop  HalJ.  Cho.raO.eT  ff  Halt. 


ino'-men  -tau-y,  a.    [MOMENTANEOUS.] 

mo'-ment-^-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  momentary; 
•'»•! 

1.  For  a  moment;  so  as  to  last  only  a 
moment. 

2.  Every  moment  ;  from  moment  to  moment. 

mo'  ment-ar-I  ness,  *.  [Eng.  momentary; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mo- 
lueutary;  orief  duration. 

mo'  ment  ar-y,  a.  [  Lat  momentaritu,  from 
miiuientum  =  a  moment  (q.v.Vj  Lasting  only 
for  a  moment  ;  done  or  past  in  a  moment. 

•*  The  fit  Is  momentary."     £*ta*-ei-a.  .•  jYaetWC*.  UL  4. 

*mo'-ment-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  moment;  -ly.] 
From  moment  to  moment  ;  every  moment  ; 
momentarily. 

**  I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Clash  with  a  frequent  conflict" 

Byron:  Manfred,  It, 

mo  ment'-ous,  a.  [I^at  -mcmentosus,  from 
momentum  =  a  moment  (q.v.).  ]  Of  moment  ; 
of  weight  cr  consequence  ;  weighty,  im- 
portant. 

"A   momentoul   question   which   admitted  of   DO 
delay."  —  Jtacaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng,,  ch.  XL 

mo-menf-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mamentmts; 
•ly.]  In  a  momentous  degree;  weightily; 
with  great  weight,  consequence,  or  importance. 

mo  ment'-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  momentma; 
•nets.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moment- 
ous ;  importance,  weight,  moment. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  -tall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel.  Her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pit, 
or.  wore,  woll,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuli;  try,  Syrian.    •*,  o>  -  e ;  ey  at  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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.^d-ment'-iim,  s.     [Lat*  for  movtmentum, 
from  moveo  =  to  move.] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  An  impulse,  an  impetus. 

"That  momentum  of  Ifmorance,  rashness,  presump. 
'tion,  and  lufttof  plunder  wliich  nothing  liasbe«D  able 
to  resist. "— fittrti:  On  tke  f^enck  Kevolul ion. 

2.  A  constituent  or  essential  element. 

tt  Mech. :  The  force  possessed  by  matter 
In  motion ;  the  product  of  tl.e  mass  by  the 
velocity  of  a  body.  Thus  a  ball  of  four  pounds 
weight  moving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  feet  in  a  second  would  have  double 
the  momentum  that  one  of  three  pounds 
weight  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet  per 
second  would  possess,  for  4  x  18  is  72,  and 
S  x  12=  36,  or  half  as  much.  The  force  of 
percussion,  that  is,  the  force  with  which  a 
moving  body  strikes  an  object,  Is  the  same  in 
•mount  as  the  momentum  of  tlie  former. 

*  11  L  stands  for  U-nL-th.  T  for  time,  and  H  for  mass, 

than  momentum  Is  ^."— Eterett;  C.  0.  &  St/ttmi  ef 

Unit!  (1875).  ch.  L.  p.  0. 

f  Angular  momentum:  The  product  of 
moment  of  inertia  by  angular  velocity,  or 
the  product  of  momentum  by  length.  If  M 
stands  for  mass,  L  for  length,  and  T  for  time, 
then  angular  momentum  is  ?i-  Called  also 
Moment  of  Momentum.  (Everett:  C.  0.  S. 
•System  of  Units  (1S75),  ch.  i.,  p.  6.) 

i'-ml-cr,  «.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  m0m*r=to 
-luium,  to  mask  oneself.]  A  name  given  in 
oop'^empt  or  ridicule  by  the  French  and  Swiss 
Calvinists,  in  1818,  to  certain  persons,  ehietly 
Swiss,  who  seceded  from  their  communion. 

*  mom'-Ish,  o.   [Eng.  mom(e) ;  -fsA.]  Foolish. 

"Discovered  lyes  to  momiih  mouthes." 

Veriei  prefixed  to  Oooffe'l  Eglogt. 

•  mom'-mer-jf,  «,    [MDMMEKY.] 

mor'-dl'-ca,  ».    [From  Lat.  mordeo  (pert. 
mordt)  =  to  bite,  because  the  seeds  look  as 
If  bitten.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacoas,  tribe  Cu- 
curbitcre.  The  leaves  are  lobed  or  compound, 
the  flowers  white  or  yellow,  monoecious  or 
direcious.  Males  with  three  stamens  and 
zigzag  anthers,  two  of  them  two-celled,  the 
third  one-celled.  Fruit  fleshy,  prickly,  or 
warty.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Momordita  CharaiUia,  has  a 
bright  orange-yellow  fruit,  one  to  six  inches 
long.  It  is  cultivated  throughout  India.  Two 
varieties  of  it  are  known  in  Bengal.  After 
being  washed  in  hot  water  to  diminish  its 
"bitterness,  it  is  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
curries.  It  is  used  in  India  internally  as  a 
laxative,  and  as  an  ointment  for  sores ;  the 
juice  as  a  mild  purgative  for  children ;  the 
astringent  root  in  hemorrhoids.  The  fruit 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  anthelmintie,  also 
in  piles,  leprosy,  and  jaundice.  The  former 
is  tonic,  stomachic,  and  given  in  diseases  of 
the  spleen  and  liver.  M.  dioica  grows  wild  in 
India,  where  the  young  and  tender  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  tuberous  roots 
of  the  female  plant.  The  root  is  used  also  to 
•top  bleeding  from  piles,  and  in  bowel  com- 
plaints. Ainslie  says  that  when  mixed  with 
cocoanut,  pepper,  and  red  sandal-wood  and 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  liniment  it  relieves 
headache.  M.  cochinchinensis  is  eaten.  The 
fruit  of  M.  Balsamina  has  a  smooth  orange  or 
yellow  fruit,  one  to  four  inches  long.  PirU^l 
or  steeped  in  oil,  it  is  a  vulnerary.  M.  Elatr,- 
rum.  called  also  Ecoalium  atjreste,  is  the  Squirt- 
Ing  Cucumber  (q.v.).  M .  operculatti  is  a  drastic 
purgative.  The  Iruit  of  M.  mnnndelpha,  called 
also  Cocci nin  iiiilim,  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India  in  their  curries. 

m8  mor'-dl-clne,  s.     plod.   I-r.t.   momar- 
<Zic(u);  surf,  -ine  (C'.Vsi.).] 

Cfcm.:  The  name  as  ELATCBIN  (q.v.). 
(Gmrrod.) 

nd'-mot,  a.    [McTMOT.) 

mo  mot   I  d«e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  momot(ns) ; 

/  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  -UUe.] 

Ornith. :  Motmots  ;  a  family  of  flssirostral 
picarian  birds,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Para- 
guay, and  to  the  west  coast  of  Ecuador,  but 
having  their  head-quarters  in  Central  America. 
Six  genera  are  known. 

mo-mo'-tus,!.  [Latinised  from  Marmot1  {q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Motmot,  the  typical  genus  of  th< 

family  Momotidtt  (q.v.).  Ten  speciesare  known 


ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
one  species  extending  to  Tobago,  and  one  to 
Western  Ecuador.  The  general  plumage  is 
green,  and  most  of  the  species  have  the  strange 
habit  of  denuding  the  central  rectrices  of  the 
web  with  their  beaks.  [SPATULE,  2.J 

mo'-miis,  s.  [Or.  jxijw  (mJmos)  =  (1)  ridicule, 
(2)  see  def.] 

1.  Gr.  Mytlt. :  Ridicule  personified ;  the 
criticgod,  the  son  of  Night,  (llesiod :  Theog., 
21.)  He  blamed  Vulcan  fornot  having  placed 
a  window  in  the  human  breast. 

*  2.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  carps  at  every- 
thing ;  a  querulous  person. 

If  Momus'  lattice  :  An  imaginary  window  In 
the  human  breast  that  the  thoughts  might  be 
set:n. 

"  Were  Manwt  lattice  In  our  breast*. 
My  Boul  illicit  brook  to  oi'en  it  more  widely 
Than  thine?1  Byron  •'  Werner,  liL  I. 

mon-,  mon-o-,  pref.  [Or.  /»dw  (monos)  = 
alone,  sole.]  A  common  prefix  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  uuity 
or  singleness. 

mo'-na,  s.    [Sp.  &  Ital.  =  an  old  woman.] 

Zool.  :  Cercopithecus  nu>nat  a  monkey  from 
Senegal.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
coloration;  the  head  being  olive-yellow, 
with  a  black  stripe  on  theforehead ;  yellowish 
whiskers  and  a  purple  face.  The  back  is 
chestnut-brown,  and  there  is  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is 
black.  (Mivart.) 

mon-a-can'-thus,  s.    [Pref.  tnon-,  and  Gr. 

ifavia  (akantha)  —  a  spine.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  plectognathous  fishes, 
family  Sclerooermati,  group  Balistina.  There 
is  only  one  dental  spine,  and  the  rough  scales 
are  so  small  as  to  give  the  skin  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance. Adult  males  of  some  species  have 
minute  spines  arranged  in  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  tail,  or  the  spines  of  the  scales  de- 
veloped into  bristles.  Common  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, sometimes  wandering  to  the  British 
coasts.  Fifty  species  are  known. 

m5n-i»9'-3-tIn,  s.  [Pref.  man-, and  Eng.  acetin.] 
Chen. :  CsH^OHMO^HsO).  Glycervl  di- 
hydrate  acetate.  A  colourless  oily  liquid 
obtained  by  heating  glycerine  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  for  some  time,  to  a  temperature  of 
100*.  It  Is  miscible  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity. 

*  mon'-a-chal,  a.  [Eccles.  Lat.  mnnacKalis. 
from  monachut  =  a  monk  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  Sp. 
monacal;  Ital.  monacale.]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  monks  or  monastic  life ;  monastic. 

mon'-a-chism,  «.  [Fr.  monochime,  from 
Eccles.  Lat/VonocAws  =  a  monk.]  The  system 
of  monastic  life ;  monkery,  monkishness. 

"What  labour  is  to  be  endured  turningover  volumes 
of  rubbish  iu  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Hunting. 
don,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden.  Matthew  of  West, 
minster,  aud  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all 
their  monachitma.  is  a  penance  to  think."— Milton  : 
JIM.  Snf.,  bk.  IV. 

•J  The  ultimate  fact  on  which  monachism 
rests  is  that  many  people  are  born  with  a 
tendency  to  contemplation  rather  than  to 
active  exertion,  and,  if  pious,  consider  that 
they  will  be  more  free  from  temptation  to  sin 
by  retiring  from  the  ordinary  world.  Hot 
climates  tend  to  strengthen  these  feelings, 
and  monachism  has  flourishedmorc  luxuriantly 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe,  than  in 
the  colder  north. 

(1)  Ethnic  Monachism :  The  most  gigantic 
development  of  monachism  the  world  has  ever 
seen  was  that  of  Boodclhism  (q.v.),  and  it  was 
the  earliest  in  point  of  date.   The  Jain  system 
is  also  monastic.    Brahmanism  possessed  it 
to  a  less,  but  still  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Of  the  Hindoo  Triad  the  worship  of  Brnlima 
scarcely     exists;     connected    with    that    of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  there  are  many  monastic 
orders  or  sects.     Of  the  former,  Dr.  Horace 
Haynian  Wilson  enumerates  nineteen,  and  of 
the  latter  eleven,  with  fourteen  others,  some 
sub-divided  (Works  (1862).  i.  12).     Curiously 
enough,  most  of  them  arose  about  the  same 
dates    as    the  leading    religious   orders   of 
Christendom  were  instituted,  us  if  Oriental 
and  Western  minds  advanced  equally,  or  some 
cause  had  operated  simultaneously  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West. 

(2)  Jewish  Monachism:  The  Nazarites  were 
an  ascetic  sect  temporarily  under  vow»,  but 


not  bound  to  celibacy,  which  is  nowhere 
enjoined  even  on  priests  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  had  monas- 
tic tendencies  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  4,  xix.  1-9; 
2  Kings  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4).  But  genuine 
Jewish  monasticism,  with  its  celibacy  as  well 
as  its  asceticism  and  seclusion  from  society, 
seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Essenes  (q.v.), 
pnd  to  have  been  continued  by  the  Therapeuta 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Christian  Monachism:  In  the  second 
century  certain  persons  who  aimed  at  stricter 
piety  than  their  neighbours,  often  held  con- 
verse together  without  quite  separating  from 
society.  They  were  called  ascetics,  and  were 
the  successors  of  theTherapeut*,  whoprepared 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  monachism.  In  the 
third  century  Paul  ranged  through  the  desert 
of  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  Derian 
persecutions.  He  and  others  who  acted 
similarly  were  called  AnachoreU  or  An- 
chorites, or  persons  who  retire  from  society, 
recluses,  solitaries  [ANCHORITE],  also  ere- 
mites or  hermits,  that  is,  persons  who  live 
in  the  desert.  [EREMITE.]  They  frequently 
resided  iu  caves.  In  805  Anthony,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  collected  many  of  the  ere- 
mites into  communities.  These  were  called 
coanobites  from  their  living  in  common.  In 
this  he  was  largely  assisted  by  his  disciple 
Pachomras.  The  same  discipline  spread 
through  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  From 
among  the  Eremites  who  lived  apart  from 
each  other  sprung  the  Sarabaites  and  Gyro- 
vagi  (Vagabond  monks),  disreputable  races, 
the  Stylites,  or  Pillar  Saints,  associated  for  ever 
with  the  name  of  Simeon,  who  died  in  451, 
with  other  ramifications.  At  first  all  tho 
monastic  establishments  followed  the  rule  or 
Pachomius,  but  in«the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  St.  Benedict  introduced  new  regula- 
tions, and  all  the  monastic  orders  for  some 
centuries  were  Benedictine.  Many  ordinary 
monks  becoming  corrupt,  the  new  Order  of 
Canons  was  Instituted  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  as  the  great  wealth  which  their  com- 
munities had  acquired  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  that  corruption,  there 
arose,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  different  mendicant  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  vowed  poverty.  [MENDICANT- 
ORDERS.]  At  first  all  the  monks  were  laymen  ; 
now  they  consist  of  three  classes  :  (1)  priests  ; 
(2)  choir  monks,  in  minor  orders ;  and  (3)  lay- 
brothers,  who  act  as  servants  and  labourers. 
Originally  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  but  ultimately  they  were  exempt 
from  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  influence  of  the  mendicant  orders 
was  on  the  wane  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Jesuits  took  their  place.  At  that  date  many 
monasteries  in  England  and  elsewhere  were 
deprived  of  their  endowments  and  suppressed. 
Those  of  France  were  swept  away  in  the  first 
Revolution.  Though  since  restored,  they  have 
not  attained  their  former  importance.  [MON- 
ASTERY, MONK,  NUN.] 

mon  a  elms,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lunnxot 
(motidchos)  =  a  monk.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phocidse,  called  by  F. 
Cuvier  Pelagius.  Monachus  albiventer  is  the 
Monk-seal  (q.v.).  M.  tropicalw,  a  Jamaicae 
species,  is  probably  distinct. 

mon  ac-tin-el'-li-dra,  «.  ft.  [Pref.  nan-; 
Mod.  Lat.  actinella  =  a  little  ray,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  name  usually  given  to  a  sub-order 
of  Siliclspongiae,  more  properly  called  Monax- 
onidai  (q.v.),  since  they  are  characterized  by 
being  uni-axial,  not  by  being  one-rayed. 

mon'  -ad,  «.  [Lat.  monas  (genit.  monadi9)  =  & 
unit,  from  Gr.  u.ova?  (7ftO)ta.<t)  =  a  unit,  from 
fiovos  (monos)  =  alone,  single;  Sp.  monada; 
Ital.  monocle.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  ultimate  atom  or  mole- 
cule ;  a  simple  substance  without  parts ;  a 
primary  constituent  of  matter. 

•'  But  that  which  Is  of  more  moment  yet :  we  have 
the  authority  of  Ecphaiitua  a  famous  Pythagorean  for 
this  that  Pythagoras  hla  momdt,  so  much  talked  of, 
were  nothing  else  but  corporeal  atonu."— Cudwortk  t 
Intel.  System,  p  13. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Chem. :  Univalent  element.  A  name  given 
to  those  elements  which  can  directly  unite 
with,  or  replace,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a 
compound.  The  monad  elements  are  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine, 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  ruthenium,  08- 
slum,  and  silver. 


;  petit,  Jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  £em ;  thin,  this;  sin,  ns;  expect,  Xenophon,  eytet.    -Ing. 
-olon.  -Man  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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monadaria— monarchy 


2.  Phtlol.  :  A  monosyllabic  word  or  root  ; 
specif.,  a  monosyllabic  root  of  the  isolating 
class  of  languages. 

3.  Philos.  :  A  term  first  used  by  Giordano 
Bruno  (circ.  1548-1600),  and   adopted   in  a 
slightly    different    sense    and    brought    into 
prominence  by  Leibnitz  (1648-1716).   To  avoid 
the  Atomism  of   Gassendt,   he  conceived  a 
number  of  true  unities,  without  extension,  btit 
endowed  with  the  depth  of  an  internal  life, 
thue  distinguishing  them  from  atoms.  (Merz.) 

"  Monad  \B  the  term  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  tin. 
extended  suhetance  ;  that  U  a  substance  which  li:i« 
the  power  of  action  .  .  .  All  monad*  have  Ideas,  but 
the  Idem  of  the  different  monad*  are  of  different 
degree*  of  clearness.  Ood  Is  the  primitive  monad,  the 
primary  substance  ;  all  other  monad*  are  1U  fulgura- 
tions,  Ood  has  none  but  adequate  idea*.  Every  aoul 
Is  a  monad.  Plants  and  minerals  are,  M  it  were,  deep* 
ing  monad*  with  unconscious  ideas.  In  plants  these 
ideas  are  formative  vital  force*:  In  animals  they  take 
the  form  of  sensation  and  memory:  la  human  souls 
they  disclose  themselves  In  consciousness,  reason  ; 
they  approach,  though  they  do  not  attain,  the  cl 
ness  of  the  adequate  ideas  possessed  by  God."—  H 
Fantheitm,  li.  307,  MB. 

4.  Zool.  :  (See  extract). 

"No  better  illustration  of  the  Impossibility  of 
drawing  any  sharply  defined  distinction  between 
animals  and  plants  can  be  found,  than  that  which  ia 
{applied  by  the  history  of  what  are  termed  Jfoiuitt* 
The  name  of  Monad  has  been  commonly  applied  :•> 
minute  free  or  fixed,  rounded  or  oval  bodies,  provided 
with  one  or  more  lung  cilia,  and  usually  provided  with 
a  nucleus  and  a  contractile  vaouole.  .  .  .  8oine  are 
locomotive  conditions  of  indubitable  plants  ;  others 
are  embryonic  conditions  of  as  indubitable  animal*. 
Yet  others  are  embryonic  forms  of  organisms  which 
Appear  to  be  as  much  animals  as  plants  ;  and  of  others 
'It  Is  Impossible  to  say  whether  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  animals  or  as  plants."*  —  Huxley:  Anat. 
Invert.  Animal*,  pp.  44,  46. 

monad  radical,  *. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  radical  which  can  re- 
place one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  which  requires 
only  one  equivalent  of  a  monad  element  to 
satisfy  its  active  atomicity. 

*  m6n-a  dar'-I-%  *.  pi,    [Lat.  morua,  genit. 
«07uui(is);  neut.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -aria,} 

Zool:  De  Blaiuville's  name  for  the  In- 
fusoria. 

tnon-a-del'-phi-*,  *.  pi.  fPref.  non-(q.v.); 
Gr.  dot  A<f>d?  (adelpttos)  —  a  brother,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -in.} 

Rot.  :  The  sixteenth  class  in  Linnaeus's 
system.  The  stamens  constitute  a  single 
11  brocherhood  "  or  bundle,  being  united  with 
a  single  tube.  There  are  seven  orders,  Trian- 
dria,  Pentandria,  Heptandria,  Octandria,  Dec- 
atidria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria  (q.v.). 

*  mon-i-dSl  -phi-an,  a.  &  «.     [Mod.  Lat 
in»nadc.lphi(ti);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Botany: 

A.  As  cuff.  *  The  same  as  MOHADELPHOUS 
(q-v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  plant  of  the  Linnaean  class 
Monadelphia(q.v.), 

mdn  a  <16T  phon,  ».     [MONADELPIIIA.] 

Hot.  :  A  column  of  stamens  united  Into  a 
tube. 

mon-a-del  -phoiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  monadel- 
ph(ia);  Eng,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Combined  into  one  "brotherhood," 
or  bundle  ;  having  all  the  stamens  united 
into  a  single  tube,  as  in  the  Malvaceae. 

*mon  £d  Ic,  4mdn-a<T  fc  al,  a.  [Eag. 
monad;  -ic;  -ical.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  monad. 

"  The  monadical  consistency  of  the  matter  being  lost 
in  the  production  of  the  wther."—  ilure:  D«fcnc«  of 
I'hU.  Cabbala  (App.),  ch.  IJL 

mon  ad  -I-d»,  m6n  a-di  na,  $.  pi.  [Lat. 
mono*  (genit.  monad(is)  ;  fern.  "pi.  adj.  sutf. 
•idee,  or  neut.  -inn.] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Rhizopods,  order  Fla- 
,'ellata.  They  were  classed,  under  the  name 
Monadina,  by  Ehrenberg,  as  Infusoria.  There 
is  a  nucleated  corpuscle,  with  a  vacuole  and 
an  external  thread-like  appendage  or  tail-like 
lash.  They  are  developed  in  organic  infu- 
sions. Some  are  only  jso^y  inch  long. 

tmdn-ad-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  mono*  (genit. 

monadis)=A  monad,  and  forma  —  form,  ap- 
pearance.} Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  monad.  (Owen.) 

mon-a-di  -na,  s.  pi.    [MONADID.E,] 


sell 

Moi 


,  *.  [Fr.  La  Monadologie, 
the  title  of  a  sketch  written  by  Leibnitz  in 
1714,  and  intended  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 


It  was  not  published  till  1720  (in  a  German 
translation),  and  the  original  French  did  not 
appear  till  1839.  Or.  /j.ot-oc  (mono*),  genit. 
ftovados  (monori0»)  =  a  unit,  and  Aoyos  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.] 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  which 
considers  physical  bodies  as  aggregates  of  par- 
ticles or  atoms. 

"  Modern  biology  presents  us  with  an  Illustration  of 
the  monadoloffy.  in  its  conception  of  the  organism  as 
constituted  by  an  infinite  number  of  cells,  each  cell 
having  an  independent  life  of  its  own— origin,  develop- 
ment, and  death.  The  compound  result  of  all  th«.»e 
separate  lives  Is  the  life  of  the  organism."— «.  H. 
Lrwet:  Bitt.  PhUot.  (1880),  p.  287. 

mo  nal,  ».    [Native  name.] 
Ornith.;  [IMPBYAN-PHEASANT.] 

mon  am'-Ide,  s.   [Pref.mon-.andEng.omfefe.] 
Chem.:  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies,  derived  from   one    molecule  of  am- 
monia, the  hydrogen  being  replaced  wholly 
or  partly  by  acid  radicals. 

mon  am  ine,  *.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  amine.] 
Chem, :  A  term  applied  to  certain  organic 
bases,  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
monad  positive  radicals. 

t  mon-an'-der,  a.    [MONANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Linnsean 
class  Monandria  (q.v.). 

mon  an  -dr!  0,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  frompref. 
men,-,  and  Gr.  avtjp  (anir),  genit.  avApos  (an- 
dros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  The  first  class  in  Linnseus's  system. 
It  consists  of  plants  with  only  one  stamen. 
There  are  two  orders,  Monogynia  and  Digy- 
nia(q.v.> 

mSn-an'-drl-an,  a.  ft  .1.  [Mod.  Lat.  monan- 
dria(q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Botany : 

A*  As  adj.  :ThesameasMoNAJiDROU8(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  plant  of  the  Linneean  class 
Monandria  (q.v.). 

m6n-an'-drfc,  a.  [Eng.  monand r(y) ;  -tr.] 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  practice  of  monandry ;  practising  mon- 
andry (q.v.). 

"  Such  customs  as  prevailed  in  ancient  Britain,  and 
their  perpetuation  after  marriage  had  become 


•trfc.'W.  P.  MacLen 

p.  272.     (.Note.) 


Ktiutiet  in  Ancient  Hut., 


mon  an'  drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  monan- 
di\ia);  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 

Bot.  :  Having  only  one  stamen  ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  class  Monaudria  (q.v.). 

mon  an'-drjf,  s.  [Gr.  jiovoc  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  omjp  (ane.r),  genit.  avfipd?  (andros) 
=  a  man,  a  husband.] 

Anthrop.  :  That  form  of  marriage  In  which 
one  man  espouses  oue  woman.  [MARRIAGE, 
POLYANDRY.] 

"  We  thus  s«e  exhibited  In  Sparta,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  promiscuity  in  its  highest  polyaadric 
form,  and  lingering  round  a  growing  practice  of  mnn- 
andrv'-J.  F.  MacLmnan,  Studiet  M  Ancient  XU- 
tory,  p.  27S. 


mon  &n  thous,   a.     [Gr.  novo*   (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  ay0o«  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  but  one  flower  ;  applied  to 
a  plant  or  peduncle. 

mon  -arch,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  monarque,  from  Lat. 
monarcha,  from  Gr.  ftovdpxus  (monarches)  —  a 
monarch  :  fiopo?  (monos)  =  alone,  and  ap  Y.W 
(arcko)=^  to  rule,  to  govern  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mon- 
arca.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  sole  ruler,  a  supreme  governor;  one 
invested    with    supreme    authority,    as    an 
emperor,  ft  king  or  queen,  a  prince,  &c,  :  a 
sovereign. 

"  The  prince  whom  I  now  call  (as  I  haue  often  before) 
the  monarch  of  England,  King  or  Queeue."—  Smith  : 
Common-wealth,  bk.  H.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  all 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Mont  Blanc  Is  the  monarch  of  mountain!  } 
They  crown'd  him  long  ago," 

Byron  :  Manfrtd.  1.  1. 

3.  One  who  presides  ;  the  president,  patron, 
or  presiding  genius. 

"  Come,  tbou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Humpy  Bacchus,  with  ptulc  eyne." 

Okaketp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  li.  T. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Supreme,  ruling. 


mo  nar'-cha,  s.    [Gr.  / 

governess,  a'female  ruler.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Mnscicapidse  ;  twenty- 
eight  species  are  known,  from  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, the  Moluccas,  Caroline,  and  Marquesas 
Islands.  The  plumage  is  brilliant ;  Monarch* 
loricata  is  black  and  white,  the  throat  scaled 
with  metallic  blue  ;  M.  chrysomela,  brilliant 
black  and  bright  orange;  M.  Ulescophthal- 
mata,  the  Spectacled  Flycatcher,  is  pure  white 
and  velvety  black,  with  a  broad  azure  fleshy 
ring  round  the  eye.  The  last  two  were  found 
in  New  Guinea  by  the  naturalists  of  th« 
"CoquiUe." 

* mo-nar'-ohal,  a.  [Eng.  monarch;  -a*.]  Be- 
fitting a  monarch  ;  princely,  sovereign,  regal. 

"Satan  .  .  .  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  uutnov'd  thus  spaks  ~ 
Milton  .-  P.  L..  iTSi. 

s.      [Eng.  monarch;  -ts*.\ 


[Eng.  monarch;  -to/.J 


A  female  monarch. 

'  md  nar  chi  al,  a. 
Monarchical. 


m^-nar'-chl'-an,  a.  &  &  [Lat.  monarchic  ; 
Gr.  fiovaftx1-0-  (monarchia)  =  monarchy  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  monarchy. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  SQC* 
described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  The  followers  of  Praxeas. 
a  celebrated  man  and  confessor  who  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  second  century.  He  rejected  tlw 
distinction  of  three  Persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  according  to  Tertullian  (Liber 
contra  Praxeam)  contended  for  the  monarchy 
of  God.  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  Son  of 
God,  to  whom  the  Father  so  joined  himself  u 
to  be  crucified  along  with  the  Son,  whence 
the  Monarchians  were  called  also  Patripas 
sians  (q.v.).  (Moskeim:  Church  Hist.,  cent 
il.,  pt.  il,  ch.  v.,  8  20,  Ac.) 

mo  nar  chic,  mo  nar  «hic  al,  *  mo 
nar  -chick,  a.  [  Fr.  monarchique,  from  Gr 
novapxtKo*  (monarchikos),  from  /itf^apxcK  (mo 
narchos)  =  ruling  alone.] 

1.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler  ;  presided  over  by 
a  single  governor. 

"  Monarchical  their  State, 
But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power." 

Thornton:  Liberty,  iv.  m. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monarchy. 

mo  nar'-chlo-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  monar 
chical;  ~ly.)  In  a"  monarchical  manner  ;  after 
the  manner  of  a  monarchy. 

*  mon  arch  l^m,  *.    [Eng.  monarch;  .ism.} 
The  principles  of  monarchy  ;  love  of  or  per- 
ference  for  monarchy. 

*  mon  -arch-Iat,  s.      [Eng.  monarch  ;   -{»(.] 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  monarchism. 

"  I  proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  tb* 
church  manarchittt,"—  Barrow  :  Qf  the  Popct  Supn 
macjr. 

*  mon  -arch-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  monarch 
-izt.\ 

A.  Traau.  :  To  rule  over  as  a  monarch. 

"  Britain-founding  Brute  first  mtmarchiz'd  the  land." 
Jtriiyton  :  fuly-fjtbion.  s.  6. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  the  monarch  ;  to  plar 
the  king. 

"  A  humor  of  monarchizina  and  nothing  else  it  to." 
—  T.  #a*h*  :  Terror*  of  the  Night. 

*  mon  arch  iz  cr,  t  mon'  -arch  I^-er,  t. 

[Eng.    monarchist)  ;   -«r.]      An  advocate  of 
monarchical  government  ;  a  monarchist. 

*  mon'-ar-cho,  *.      [MONARCH.]     A  crack* 
bmined  Englishman  affecting  the  airs  of  an 
Italian. 

"  A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  make*  sport.' 
Shatotp.  :  Lowtt  Labour't  Lost,  iv.  L 


mon  ar  chy,  *  monarchc,  *  monarchic 
s.  (Fr.  monarchie,  from  Lat.  monarchia  ;  Gr. 
(iovap\ia.  (monarchia)  =  &  kingdom;  n6v&p\of 
(monarches)  =  ruling  alone:  /udw?  (monos)  = 
alone,  and  opxw  (oreW)  =  to  rule  ;  S].».  manor- 
gitin;  Ital.  monarchia.]  A  state  or  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  single  person,  whether  such  mon- 
arch or  ruler  l>e  elected  or  come  into  power 
through  inheritance  or  force;  also,  such  a 
system  of  government. 
1  Limited  Monarchy:  [See  LIMITED,  J  (3).] 


fete,  fat.  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  c»  =  e ;  ey  -  »;  qu  -  kw. 
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mon-ar'-da,  «.  [Named  after  Nicolas 
M^narde*,  a  physician  of  Seville,  to  the 
sixteenth  century.] 

But  •  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceous 
tribe  Monarciefe.  The  leaves  of  Unarda. 
dWmno,  an  American  species,  are  used  for 
tea  lOswzao-TEA.)  Its  flowers  are  a  brilliant 
scarlet  Monarda  flstulosa,  an  American  herb 
with  a  sweet  scent,  is  a  febrifuge ;  M.  punctata 
yieMs  a  kind  of  camphor. 

Imonarda-oamphor,  «. 
Chem. :  C10H,4O.    The  camphor  or  stearop- 
tene  of  Moiumta  punctata.     It  forms  sinning 
crystals,  which  melt  at  48%  and  resolidifyat  38% 
monarda  oil,  s. 

Chem  •  (CinHuJsO.     The  essential  oil  of 
tlomrda  punctata.      It   is   a   yellowish-recl 
liauid   having  an  odour  of  thyme,  boiling  at 
«S4',  and  easily  acquiring  the  consistency  of 
in  by  oxidation. 

i-ar'-de-w, «.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  mmard(a); 
at  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff.  -m.\ 
Bot  •  A  tribe  of  Labiate.    It  Is  divided  into 
.jree  families  :  Salvidaj,  Rosmarinldse,  and 
Horminidaj. 

, u'-sta,  «•  [Gr.  novas  (monas)  =  a  trait] 
Zool.:  A  genus  of  Flagellata,  suborder 
Ptntostouiata.  llonas  DiMngcri,  ifa,  inch 
In  length,  has  one  flagellum,  flexible  at  first, 
and  becoming  rigid  towards  the  base  In  old 
specimens. 

mon-as-teV  i-aL  o.  [Lat.  mmasltrialit, 
from  mmastermm  =  ».  monastery  (q.v.) ;  ItaL 
wmusfcrfoi.]  Oforpertaiuingtoamonastery. 

•  mon-as-ter'-i-al-ly.adr.  [Eng.  mmaster- 
ial;-ly.)  Monastioally. 

"  Many  being  monaiteriaBv  accoutred."— 
JtoMals.  bk.  L    (i'roi.l 

mon  a«-ter-y,  «.  [Lat.  monasterium,  from 
Gr.  Morao-Tr/pioy  (monasterlon)  =  a  minster,  or 
monastery,  from  /IOTOO-TIJS  (monasKs)  =  dwel- 
ling alone,  from  iiovifyi  (monazG) = to  be  alone ; 
MOKH  (monos)  =  alone,  single ;  Fr.  monastere; 
JtaL  monastero,  monasterio  ;  Sp.  monasterio.} 

Comparative  Religions: 

L  Ethnic :  For  details  as  to  the  Booddhist 
and  Jain  monasteries,  see  the  articles  BOODDH- 

IST-AKCHITECTURE,    JAIN-ARCHITECTURE,    also 

BoonnHisT  and  JAINISM. 

2.  Christian. :  The  ecclesiastical  Latin  mon- 
asterium  =  the  home  of  a  religious  community 
of  men,  was  in  general  use  in  the  Church  for 
several  centuries,  when  it  was  displaced  by 
eoni'tntm  =  a  community  (of  men  or  women), 
bound  by  rule,  and  practising  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  By  Roman  ecclesiastical  writers 
the  word  monastery  is  usually  restricted  to 
Benedictine  houses,  and  houses  of  Orders 
practising  some  modification  of  the  Benedic- 
tine rule :  as,  a  Carthusian  monastery,  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery ;  but  a  Franciscan  or  a 
Dominican  convent  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
Oxford  movement  in  England  has  been  the 
attempt  of  Father  Ignatius  (the  Rev,  J.  L. 
Lyne)  to  found  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Llanthony,  near  Abergavenny. 

"  Then  Is  a  monatttry  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide." 

SHatetp. :  Merehtmt  o/  rmux.  111  4. 

o-nas'-tio,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  juopao-riieo?  (monas- 
*ifcag)  =  living  in  solitude,  from  MOi/ao-rr/s  (?>iou- 
astes)  =  dwelling  alone  ;  Fr.  monastique ;  law 
Lat.  monasticus  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  monastieo.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  monasteries, 
their  rules,  life,  or  occupants ;  pertaining  to 
monks  or  religious  seclusion. 

•'WhenbeatMajmlardted      ~ 
A  strict  monattic  life,  a  mtint  alive  and  dead.* 

Drat/ton:  IWyJIlUoM,*,  *L 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  monk,  a  recluse. 

m6-na»'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  monastic;  -oL}  The 
same  as  MONASTIC,  A  (q.v.). 

mo-nas'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mmasUcal; 
•ly.]  In  a  monastic  manner ;  like  a  monk  or 
recluse ;  in  seclusion. 

no  nos  tl-^lsm,  s.  [Eng.  monastic;  -im.] 
Mouachism  (q.v.). 

m6  nas'-tlo-6n,  s.  [Gr.  twvaanxat  (monasti- 
to»)  =  living  in  solitude.)  A  book  giving  an 
account  of  monasteries,  convents,  and  other 
religious  houses:  as,  Dugdale's  tfonasticon 


mSn-a-tdzn'-io,  a.  (PreJ.  man-,  and  Eng. 
atomic.]  Containing  one  atom. 

monatomic  alcohol,  t. 

Clam.:  An  alcohol  containing  only  one 
atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  in  the  oxatylic 
portion  of  the  radical. 

monatomic  element,  «. 

Chem. :  An  element  containing  one  mona- 
tomic  molecule.  The  monatomio  elements 
are  mercury,  cadmium,  and  zinc. 

mo  na.nl',  >.    [Native  name.] 

OrnWl.  :  [IMPEYAN-PHEASANTV 

mon-ax-8n'-i-dsu,  t.  pZ.  [Pref.  won-;  Or. 
ofuv  (axSn),  genit.  afo«>s  (axonos)  -  an  axis, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL :  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongia;,  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  uni-axial,  and  the 
absence  of  tetractinellid  and  hexactinellid 
spicules.  Schmidt  divides  the  sub-order  into 
five  families:  Renierinse,  Desmacidinas,  Sub- 
cri tidiuae,  Challnopsidinie,  and  Chalineffi. 

mo'-na-zlte,  «.  [Gr.  jiowfu  (mmuaS)  =  to 
be  solitary  ;  suff.  -iU  (Jfin.).] 

Mtn. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  only  in 
isolated  crystals.  Crystallization,  monoclinic. 
Hardness,  6  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4-9  to  5'2« :  lustre, 
somewhat  resinous  ;  colour,  various  shades  of 
brown  to  brownish-yellow ;.  transparent  to 
opaque ;  brittle.  Compos. :  a  phosphate  of 
cerium  and  lanthanum ;  with  sometimes 
thorium  and  dldymium.  Occurs  In  the  Hmen 
Mountains,  Orenburg,  in  granite  J  and  at 
various  localities  in  the  United  State*.  Also 
in  some  gold  washings. 

mo-naz'-ft-oid,  s.  [Eng.  monaiUe,  and  Gr. 
«;5os  (ados)  =  form.] 

Mln. :  A  mineral  resembling  monazite  In 
crystallization  and  external  characters.  Hard- 
ness, 6 ;  sp.  gr.  6'281 ;  colour,  brown.  Com- 
pos, (according  to  Hermann):  phosphoric 
acid,  17^94  ;  protoxide  of  cerium,  49'36 ;  pro- 
toxide of  lanthanum,  21 '30  ;  lime,  1-50  ; 
water,  1'86 ;  tantalum  (f),  6'27 ;  and  traces  of 
magnesia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Found  in 
the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg. 

*  monohe,  v.    [MUNCH.] 

Mon'-day,  •  Mon-en  day,  •  Mone-day, 

t.  [A.S.  m&nan  dag  =  the  day  of  the  moon  : 
mdiuin,  genit.  of  m6na  =  the  moon,  zaddccg  = 
day.  J  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

mondo,  s.  [Fr.  =  world,  from  Lat.  nundtu.] 
A  globe  used  as  an  ensign  of  royalty ;  a  mound. 

^  The  lean  monde:  [BEAU-MONDE). 

*  mono  (1), «.    [Moos.J 

*  mono  (2),  t,    [MOAN,  «.J 

*  mono,  t>.i.    [MOAN,  ».] 

mo  nc'-cian,  mo  ne'-clons,  a.  [MONCE- 
CIAN,  MONOECIOUS.] 

mon-cm'-bry-ar-y,  o.  [Gr.  v&*x  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  iufrpvov  (embrvan)  —  an  em- 
bryo (q.v.).]  Having  a  single  embryo. 

mon'-or-a, «.  pi.    [MONERON.] 

mon'-er-al,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  mmer^a);  Eng. 
adj.  sulT.  -oJ.)  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  Mouera.  [MONERON.] 

"To  give  a  kind  of  general  stability  to  the  little 
moner'il  organisms."—  frqf.  T,  R.  Jontt.  in  CaueU't 
Aar.  Hut..  VL  347. 

mon'-cr-6n  (pi.  jn8n'-5r-a), ».    [MONAS.J 

Biology  &  Zoology : 

L  Any  Individual  of  Haeckel's  Frotistic 
class  Mouera.  [2.] 

"This  wonderful  monercm  live*  In  the  deepest  parti 
Of  tbe  sea."— Haedul :  evolution  a/  Man,  ii.  4B. 

2.  (PL):  The  first  class  of  Haeekel's  sub- 
kingdom  Protista  (q.v.).  It  is  divided  into 
three  orders,  Lobomonera,  Rhizomonera,  and 
Tachymonera,  and  he  describes  the  individuals 
as  "  organisms  without  organs  "  (Organismen 
ohnt  Organe).  The  entire  body,  in  its  fully- 
•  developed  condition,  consists  merely  of  a 
small  piece  of  structureless  plisma  or  primi- 
tive slime  (UnchUim),  not  diB'erentiated  into 
protoplasm  and  nucleus.  Movement  is  effected 
by  means  of  lobed,  filiform,  or  flagellate 
pseudopods.  Reproduction  asexual.  Marine 
and  also  parasitic.  (£.  JIaeckel:  Da  Profit- 
lennick,  p.  86.) 


tnon  er'-u  la,  t.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  m» 
iwron  (q.v.).]' 

BioL  :  A  simple  protoplasmic  body  in  whlck 
no  true  nucleus  is  to  be  found. 

"  We  shall  call  this  simplest  (in  in-nucleated)  stag* 
tba  Xin'trula.'—Baockcl:  Heotutiun  of  Mun,  L  17&, 

mo  no-se^,  i.  [From  Gr.  fioxoc  (minis)  = 
alone.  So  named  from  the  solitary  flowers 
and  combined  petals.  (Hooker  <t  Arnott.)} 

Bot.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Eri- 
caceae. Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to  a 
sub-genus  of  Pyrola,  thus  defined  :  "  Flowei 
solitary,  petals  slightly  adherent  at  the  base, 
spreading  anther  cells  with  tubular  tips,  st.ig- 
matlo  looes  long,  valves  of  capsule  free." 
Mtmestt  grtmdifiora  is  now  called  Pyrola  vmi- 
Jtora.  It  Is  found  In  Europe  in  fir  woods  in 
northerly  situations. 

m6-ne'  jl-a,  t.  [A  Spanish  American  word.) 
(See  the  compound.) 

monesla-bark,  s. 

Bot,  :  A  kind  of  astringent  bark  said  to  be- 
long to  one  of  the  Sapotaceee.  It  comes  from 
South  America. 

mon'-es-¥n,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  moneafia)  ;  -ilk] 

Chem,  :  A  compound  resembling  saponln, 
extracted  from  tbe  bark  of  ChrysophyUwn 
fflycyphaeum, 

*  mon'-esto,  t>.(.  [Mosisn.]  To  warn,  to  ad- 
monish. 

••  Therfore  we  risen  message  for  Crist  as  If  God  moa> 
ttlilf*  bl  us,  we  binechen  fur  Crist  be  ghe  reconnosUit 
to  God."—  Vlalift:  I 


mon'-e-tar-y,  a.  [Lat.  moneta  ~  money 
(q.v.)  ;  Ff.  monitaire.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money  ;  consisting  of  money. 

monetary-convention,  «.  There  an 
two  gronps  of  European  nations,  between 
whose  members  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  regulation  of  their  coinage.  They 
are  called  the  "  Latin  Monetary  Convention, 
and  the  "  Scandinavian  Monetary  Conven 
tion."  The  former  includes  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  agreement  having 
been  made  in  December,  1865,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  coinages  of  those  countries  are  of 
the  same  weight  and  fineness.  Greece  subse- 
quently joined  the  convention,  and  assimilated 
her  drachma  to  the  franc,  Spain,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Finland,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Monaco  have  also  coined  large 
amounts  of  either  or  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money,  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  exactly 
proportionate  to,  or  identical  with,  that  of 
the  countries  included  in  the  convention. 
The  "Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention1* 
dates  from  1873,  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark. 

monetary-unit,   «.      The   standard   of 
currency  :  as,  pounds  in  England,  dollars  ia 
America,  francs  in  France,  &c. 
*  znoneth,  *.    [MONTH.] 
mon  e'-thyl,  a.    [Pref.  man-,  and  Eng.  ethyl.] 
Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  organic  com- 
pound in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  one  molecule  of  ethyl. 

monethyl  glycol-ether,  ». 


Chem.  i 


One  of  the  ethylene 


CH.-OH. 

ethyl  ethers  formed  by  the  direct  combination 
of  ethylene  oxide  and  eth ylic  alcohol.  It  is  an 
agreeifble-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  127°. 

ino-ne'-tite, «.  [After  the  Island  of  Moneta, 
Greater  Antilles,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite 
(Jfin.).] 

Jlftn. :  A  mineral  originating  in  a  deposit  of 
bird-guano.  Crystallization,  triclinic.  Hard- 
ness,3-5;  sp.  gr.  2-75;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  pale  yellowish-white ;  fracture,  un- 
even ;  semi-transparent.  Compos.  :  phos- 
phoric acid,  52-20;  lime,  41-18;  water,  6'62. 
yielding  the  formula  2CaO,HaO,PsO5.  Occurs 
in  isolated  patches  and  irregular  seams  io 
gypsum. 

mon  et-i-za'-tlon,  «.  [Eiig.  maneti^t)! 
-alion.)  The  act  of  monetizing:  the  act  ot 
giving  a  standard  value  to  in  the  coinage  of  a 
country. 

mon'-et-ize,r.(.  [Lat.  moneta  =  money  ;-t»«.l 
To  give  a  standard  value  to  in  the  coinage  of 
a  country  ;  to  form  into  coin. 


SSI 


;  poikt.  Jowl ;  oat,  9cll.  choral,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t. 
ttan  =  shau.    -tion.  -sioo  =  shun :  -tlon,  -alon  =  rtAn,    -clous,  -Uous,  -slous  =  sliua.    -ble,  -tile,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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money— Mongolian 


mon  ey,  *  mon  cie,  *  mon-y  (pi.  mon- 
eys, mon'-ies ),  i.  [O.  Fr.  maniie  (Fr.  mon- 
naie),  from  Lat.  monfta  =  a  mint,  money ;  Sp. 
faoneda;  Port,  moeda;  Ital.  moneta.]  [Misr, s.] 

1.  Any  substance  or  device  which,  by  law  or 
custom,  serves  as  a  common  medium  of  Com- 
mercial exchange ;  Bpecincally,  coins  uu<l  paper 
currency  BO  employed. 

2.  A    conventional     system,    with    suitable 
nomenclature,  in  terms  of  which  valued  [prices J 
are  expressed  and  debits  and  credits  computed ; 
as  the  dollar,  iranc,  pound,  Ac.    In  thin  tense, 
knuwn  aa  money  of  account,  being,  from  the 
nature  of  things. an  ideal  or  immuteriaWdevice 
and  thus  distinguished  from  monetary  tokens, 
or  currency. 

8.  Kg. :  Property,  exchangeable  wealth. 

t  In  all  civilized  countries  money  Is  a  cr_ 
tlon  of  law,  and  therefore  has  no  legal  exUtence, 
as  money,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  under 
which  it  Is  created.  [See  Fur  MONET.]  By 
legislative  convention  a  nation  or  people  may 
endow  any  substance  whatsoever  with  the 
monetary  function,  and  even  with  the  legal 
tender  quality;  its  usefulness  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  will  then  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
exchangeability  it  may  possess,  and  this  will 
bo  determined  by  tbe  amount  of  confidence  it 
may  command  amongst  Its  users.  Confidence 
may  be  inspired  (1)  by  the  use  of  valuable 
material  in  the  substance  of  ttie  currency ;  or 
(2)  by  Implicit  belief  of  tbe  good  faith  and 
wealth  (resources)  of  the  issuing  power.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reanon  tor  the  employment 
of  a  costly  material  for  the  substance  of  a 
currency,  except  to  create  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  the  government  stamp  cannot  in- 
spire. Savage  tribes  and  nomadic  races  are 
obliged  to  use  a  bartering  or  commodity  system 
in  their  exchanges,  but  a  higher  civilization 
performs  more  than  ni  ue-tenths  of  Its  monetary 
operations  by  means  of  paper  currency.  With 
u»,  therefore,  credit  has  practically  supplanted 
commodity  in  currenry,  although  we  still  em- 
ploy metal  as  a  so-failed  standard  of  value  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  which  is,  in  effect,  an 
effort  to  force  our  money  of  account  Into  con- 
formity. In  the  exchanges,  with  a  given  weight 
of  a  selected  commodity.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  professedly  to  secure  a  stable  monetary  unit, 
but  the  effect  is  actually  the  reverse.  Stability 
in  the  price  of  the  selected  commodity  is  thus 
generally  secured,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 
Boch  price  Is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the 
commodity  itself:  but  this  gives  no  assurance 
of  stability  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
unit  so  maintained. 

Metal  in  the  shape  of  coined  money  will  cir- 
culate as  currency  so  long  a>  the  bullion  con- 
tained therein  is  not  greater  in  exchange  Talue 
(as  expressed  in  the  current  money  of  account) 
than  the  amount  indicated  on  tbe  face  of  the 
coini ;  when  it  exceeds  this,  the  coi  us  circulate 
no  longer  and  cease  to  be  money — i.  e.,  a  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange.  The  metal  is  then 
aaid  to  be  at  a  premium,  which  really  means 
that  it  has  increased  in  price  beyond  its  legal 
limit  as  a  money  metal.  Or,  the  metal  may 
fall  below  the  coinage  price,  as  si)  ver  has  done : 
It  will  then  remain  in  circulation,  although 
said  to  be  at  a  discount.  The  terms  premium 
and  discount  in  this  connection  are  hardly 
correct,  for  the  operation  is  clearly  that  of  a 
mere  rise,  or  fall,  in  the  price  of  the  metal  as 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  current  money 
of  account,  such  rise  or  fall  being  due  to  the 
action  of  the  natural  law  of  commodity. 
Commodity  money — i.  «.,  currency  made  of,  or 
specifically  redeemable  in,  gold  or  silver,  or 
both — is  essentially  a  system  of  bartering  these 
commodities  for  all  others,  and  is  therefore 
practically  equivalent  to  similar  transactions 
employing  sheep,  oxen,  tobacco  and  coonski  ns 
as  in  the  older  days ;  with,  however,  thi*  im- 
portant difference:  that  we  now  inflate  the 
currency  by  issuing  large  quantities  of  credit 
paper,  which  is  nominally  sound  because  of  its 
convertibility  into  coin,  hut  which  really  owes 
its  Integrity  and  utility  to  our  known  possession 
of  vast  general  wealth. 

For  the  purpose  of  fine  economic  distinction 
the  term  money  is  often  applied  only  to  the 
function  of  money — the  (.race  it  performs— the 
word  currency  being  used  to  designate  the 
various  substances  and  devices  that  have  been 
endowed  with  that  function. 

7  Redemption  of  Money :  Money  (currency)  Is 
essentially  a  ticket  or  order  entitling  the  holder 
to  receive  a  quantity  of  goods  or  other  service 
equal  in  price  to  the  amount  Indicated  on  the 


fax-e  of  the  order.  Redemption  actually  <>CI-II-H 
when  such  money  is  received  In  exchange  fur 
other  things;  but  technically  the  operation  is 
performed  when  other  money  is  exchanged  for 
it,  as  gold  coin  for  "greenbacks,"  at  our  Bub- 
treasuries. 

H  Money  of  the  World:  In  the  International 
exchanges  there  are  no  transactions  in  money, 
as  such,  and  cannot  be.  The  unit  of  Inter- 
national exchange  is  almost  universally  the 
grain  of  gold — a  weight  and  not  a  monetary 
unit  [See  PAR  (1),  >.,  II.  (6).] 

•I  Obvious  compounds :  Moneybox,  money- 
dealer,  money-lending,  &c. 

money-bag,  >.  A  bag  of  money ;  a  large 
purse. 

money  bill, ». 

Lena:  A  bill  in  Congress  or  Parliament  for 
granting  supplies  to  the  Government.  Money 
bills  must  originate  In  the  Lower  House,  and 
be  accepted  by  the  tipper  Bonne  before  they 
can  become  laws.  In  the  United  States  the 
approval  of  the  President  is  needed. 

money  bound,  o.  A  term  applied  to 
passengers  detained  on  board  a  vessel  till  a 
remittance  arrives  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
passage-money.  (Hamersley.) 

money-broker,  «.  A  dealer  In  money ; 
•  money-changer. 

money  changer,  «.    One  who  deal*  in 

money. 

money-counts,  >.  j>J. 

Law :  Certain  concise  forms  of  counts  to  be 
used  in  suing  for  a  money  debt  arising  from  a 
simple  contract. 

money-cowry, «. 

Zoot,  <tc. :  Cypraa  tuoneta.  It  la  a  native 
of  the  Asiatic  Archii>elago  and  the  Paciiic 
Islands,  specially  of  the  Philippine  and  Mai- 
dive  Islands,  constituting  the  chief  article  of 
export  from  the  latter  group.  They  are 
used  aa  currency  throughout  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  spread- 
ing probably  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
continent  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 

t  money-dropper.  «.  A  sharper  who 
scrapes  acquaintance  with  a  dupe  by  asking 
him  about  a  piece  of  money  which  he  pretends 
to  have  just  picked  up,  and  thus  gains  his 
confidence  and  companionship. 

money-grubber,  «.  An  avaricious  or 
rapacious  person. 

money-land,  a. 

Law: 

1.  Land  articled  or  devised  to  tie  sold  and 
turned  into  money,  which  in  equity  is  reputed 
as  money. 

2.  Money  articled  or  bequeathed  to  be  in- 
vested in  land,  which  in  equity  hat  many  of 
the  qualities  of  real  estate. 

money-lender,  >.  One  who  lends  money 
on  interest. 

money-making,  t.  ka. 

A.  At  eubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
or  accumulating  money  or  wealth. 

B.  -4»  adj.  :  Profitable,   lucrative:  aa,  a 
money-making  business. 

money-market,  i.  The  market  or  field 
(or  the  investment  or  employment  of  money. 

money-matter,  «.  A  matter  or  affair 
involving  the  relationship  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor ;  a  matter  or  affair  in  which  money  is  con- 
cerned ;  finances.  (Generally  In  plnraL) 

"What  If  yoo  and  I.  Nick.  Bboald  enquire  how 
mon^y.mdtren  it*nd  between  Q*1*—Ar6utluut:  Silt, 
it/  John  Jlull. 

*  money-monger,*.  A  dealer  in  money; 
a  usurer. 

*  money-mongerlng,  «.    Usury. 

money-order,  J.    An  order  for  a  sum  of 

money,  granted  at  one  post-office  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  and  a  small  commission,  and 
payable  at  another  on  sight. 

*  money-scrivener, «.  A  money-broker, 

•  money-lender,  a  usurer. 

money-spider,  money-spinner,  «. 

Zool.  :  A  small  spider,  Aranea  scenica, 
popularly  supposed  to  prognosticate  good- 
fortune,  especially  in  money  matters,  to  the 
person  over  whom  it  crawls. 


retail  establishment. 
money's-worth,  «. 

1.  Something  valuable  ;  something  which 
will  bring  money. 

2.  The  worth  of  a  thing  in  money  :  full 
•value. 

*  mdn'-cjr,  ».«.    [MONEY,  ,.]    To  furnish  with 
money. 

*  mon'  cy-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.   [Eng.  mmet; 
•age.) 

1.  A  general  land-tax  levied  by  the  first  two 
Norman  kings,  to  induce  the  kins  not  to  use 
his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin. 

2.  The  right  of  minting  or  coining  money  ; 
mintage. 

mon'  eyed,  mon'-Ied,  o.  [Eng.  money:  -ed.) 

1.  Rich  in  money  ;   having  money  ;  rich, 
wealthy. 

"The  moneys  Interact  wwi  almoet  entirely  Whia' 
—  MtKoutay:  ffia.  £ng.,  ch.  xzL 

2.  Consisting  of  money  ;   in  the  form  of 
money  :  as,  moneyed  capital. 

mon'  cy-er,  *  mon  i  our,  «.  [Eng.  money; 
-er  ;  t  r.  monnayeur  ;  Sp.  moneJero  ;  Port. 
moedeiro;  Ital.  moneliere.] 

1.  A  banker  ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

2.  A  duly  authorized  coiner  of  money. 

mon  -ey  less,  a.  [Eng.  money;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  money  ;  having  no  money  ;  penni- 
less. 

"  Paltrlng  the  free  and  moneylat  powerof  discipline 
with  a  carnal  Batiafaction  by  tbe  purse."  —  ItiUon  . 
AVojon  of  fAurc*  OoMmaunt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  lit 

mon  cy-  wort,  «.    [Eng.  money,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lysimachia  numtnularia,  a  pros- 
trate plant,  with  opposite,  ovate,  cordate,  or 
orbicular  leaves  ;  found  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land in  moist,  shady  places  ;  rare,  and  per- 
haps not  wild,  In  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Called 
also  Creeping  Jenny  and  Herb  Twopence; 
(2)  Dioscorea  nummularia;  (3)  Taviemia  num- 
mularia. 
\  Cornish  Money  wort  Is  Sibthorpiaeuropan. 

*  mon  -gal,  s.    [MCLLION.] 

*  mohg  corn,  *  mong-oorne,  «.    [M  ANO- 
COBK.J  Mixed  corn  or  grain,  as  wheat  anil  rye  ; 
nrtflin. 

*  mon'-ger,  o.i.     [MONGER,  «.]    To  traffic,  to 
deal  in  :  used  generally  iu  composition  with 
its  object,  and  often  iu  a  bad  sense. 

mon'-ger,  s.  [A  J8.  mcmgen  •=  a  dealer,  a  mer- 
chant, from  mangian  =  to  deal,  to  traffic,  from 
mang  =  a  crowd,  an  assembly  ;  Icel.  mangari 
=  a  monger,  from  manga  =  to  trade  ;  mnng  = 
barter;  l)ut.  manghere;  O.  H.  Ger.  mangeris 
Lat.  mango  =  a  dealer  in  slaves.] 

1.  A  trader,  a  dealer.  It  is  now  seldom  or 
never  used  alone,  but  only  iu  composition; 
as,  fishmonger,  ironmonger. 

*  2.  A  small  kind  of  trading  vessel. 

*  mon-ri  bell,  «.     [Hal.  MongOxtto,  MM* 

—  Mount  Etna.)    A  volcano. 


Mon'-sol,  Mon'-gole,  a.  &  «.    [Native  Tar- 

tar name.] 

A.  As  aajective: 

1.  Geag.,  <Cc.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mongolia, 
a  wide  region  between  37'  and  50"  N.  lat.  and 
88°  and  liS"  K.  long.,  constituting  the  western 
part  of  the  Chiueseempire.  The  great  Mongol 
race  divides  Into  three  nations,  the  Kalmucs, 
Buriats,  and  the  Proper  Mongols.  (I'riichard  : 
fhysical  tfirf.  of  Mankind  (ed.  1813),  p.  639.) 

t  2.  EMinoZ.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mon. 
golian  race  or  Mongolidae  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  Inhabitant  of  Mongolia. 

t  2.  The  Mongolian  race.    [MoNOOLUX.] 

Mo'n-gol'-l'-an,  «.    [MM.  Lit,  Mongolia,  from 
Mongol  (q.vj  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  MONGOL,  A.  L 

2.  PhibiL  :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  Turanian  tongues  ;  some- 
times  specifically  applied  to  that  group  spoken 


(ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•ft,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co  =  6  ;  ey  -  a :  an  =  tiw. 


Mongolidce — monitor 
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by  the  Kalmucks  and  other  tribes  from  Thibet 
to  China. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog-  (Sing.):  Th«  same  as  MONGOL,  B.  1. 

2.  Ethnol.  (PL) :  One  of  the  five  great  races 
of  ihe  world  discriminated  and  named  by  Blu- 
ni.-Mkioh,  and  adopted  by  Cnvier  when  he 
reduced  Blnmenbach'a  five  to  three.  The  head 
IB  square  ;  the  face  flattisb,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  the  parts  not  well  distinguished  from 
each    other;    the   eyelids  narrow,  obliquely 
turned  up  at  their  outer  anple  ;  the  space  be- 
t\w'>'n  the  eyes  flat  and  broad,  the  nose  flat, 
tin-  c.hecka  projecting,  the   chin    somewhat 
prominent.    The  hair  is  straight,  the  colour 
black,  that  of  the  face  and  body  yellowish 
(Bf'incthnes  inaccurately  called  olive,  which 
Implies  an  admixture  of  green).     It  includes 
not  merely  the  natives  of  Mongolia  properly 
BO  called,  but  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  Samoeides,  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
the  Burmese,   the   Tamnls,  the   Turks,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Finns,   Called  also  Mon- 
golidie,  Mongoloids,  and  Turanians  (q.v.). 

Mon-gol'-l-daj,  *•  P&-  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  Afort- 
gol(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ethnol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
what  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  &<>..,  had  called  th" 
Mongolian  race.  It  is  one  of  his  three  great 
divisions  of  mankind.  [For  its  physical  cha- 
racteristics see  MONGOLIAN.]  Its  languages 
Latham  describes  as  aptotic  and  agglutinate, 
rarely  with  a  truly  amalgamate  inflexion.  Dis- 
tribution: Asia,  Polynesia,  Influence  upon 
mankind  material  rather  than  moral  He  di- 
vides it  into : 

1,  The  Altaic  Mongolidie.     (1)  Serif  urm  stock.  IIK-IH- 
ding  the  Chinese,   the  Tibetans,   the    Aiiauiese,   the 
Siamese,  the  Kambojians.  the  Burmese,  Ac.,  and  <2) 
the  Tunuimn  stock,  with  the  Mongolian,  Tuuguamu. 
the  Turk  and  Ugriaji  branches. 

2.  The  DioMUiiao  Honirolfdw,  including  the  Qflorg- 
l«ia.  the  Lesbians,  the  Mizjeji,  the  Iron,  and  the  Clr- 

S.  The  Oce»ntc  Mongolidie,  with  the  Malay  and  the 
Kegrito  division*. 

4.  The  Hyperborean  Mongolidie.  including  theSamoe- 
Idea.  the  Yeniseian*.  and  the  YukuhirL 

5.  The  Peninsular  Mongolian,  including  the  Japan. 
«*r.  the  KamtchaWalea,  &c. 

«.  The  .American  Mongolidae,  Including  the  North 
Am  en  can  Indiana. 

7.  The  Indian  MongolidK.  Including  the  TftmuK  the 
Cingalese,  the  Indo-Gaiigetic  aborigine*,  the  Brahuls 
of  Beloochistan,  &C. 

tfon  -go-loid,  <T,&*.  [Eng.  Mongol,  and  Gr. 
«Zdos(eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Belonging  to  or  having  the 
Characteristics  of  the  people  described  under  B. 

"  The  Mongoloid  families  of  the  Old  and  New  World." 
— Clear  Petchtl :  Kacet  of  Man  (Bug.  ed.),  p.  M. 

B.  A»  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PL):  The  races  constituting  one 
of  the  principal  types  of  mankind  distin- 
guished by  Huxley,  characterized  by  a  short, 
squat  build,  a  yellowish-brown  complexion, 
black  eyes,  and  straight,  black  hair;  skull, 
brachycephalic,  usually  without  prominent 
brow-ridges  ;  flat  nose  and  oblique  eyes. 

"Of  the  three  groat  stocks  of  mankind  which  extend 
from  the  western  coast  of  tlie  great  Kurasiatic  conti- 
nent to  lt>  Bouthem  and  eastern  shores,  the  Jfongotoi-d 
occupy  a  vast  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  whole 
of  eaitern  Asia,  while  its  npex  lies  in  Lapland."— 
UtaUu  :  Critiyuei  (1SV3),  p.  ITS. 

tton-goos',  mori  goo*,  s.    [Muxcoos.] 

mon  -grcl,  *  mon-grell,  a.  A  s.  [Prob. 
for  -monger  -el,  a  diimu.  from  A.S.  *mangian, 
mengan  —  to  mix,  to  mingle ;  many  —  a  mix- 
ture.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  not  pure ; 
derived  from  various  and  not  the  best  sources. 

"Traducing  all  religions,  conscientious  observer*  of 
them  |  rules  and  rites  of  the  beat  church  ]a»  mamjrvlt 
proteatanta  and  papist*  in  masquerade,"— South :  Snr~ 
mom.  vol.  It,  MT.  6. 

2.  Biol.  :  Arising  from  the  crossing  of  two 
Varieties, 

"  Fertility  of  varieties,  when  crwwed.  and  of  their 
manyrel  offspring,  not  universal."— Darwin:  Origin  of 
£pecie«  led.  6th),  p.  255. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  of  a  mixed  breed. 

"  And  with  them  they  bring 
Mastiffs,  rrumffrelt.  all  that  in  a  string 
Could  be  got  at"  Orayton ;  Moon  Calf. 

2.  Biol. :  A  cross  between  two  varieties  of 
the  name  species,  as   distinguished  from 
hybrid  (q.v.),  which  la  a  cross  between  two 
distinct  species. 

"  This  greater  variability  in  monyreU  than  In  hybrid* 
does  not  went  at  all  *urprisiii0."— Darwin  :  Origin  of 
Sivciti  led.  6th).  p.  159. 


*  m6n'-greHze,  v.t,  [Eng.  mongrel;  -ize.] 
To  make  a  mongrel  of;  to  tfive  a  mongrel  cha- 
racter to. 

"  A  vart  number  of  the  Mads  are  mon 
Origin  of  Spedet  (ed.  IMt),  p.  111. 


Mon  heim  -ite,    s.      [From  Monhetm,    Ba- 
varia ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min,).  j 
Min.  .*  The  same  as  KAPNITB  ((j.T.X 

mo'-ni-al,  a.    [MULLIOS.J 
mon   led,  a.    [MONEYED.] 
mon'  i-er,  «.    [MONEYBR.] 

mo  nfl-I-oor'-nes,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  monfl«(genit. 
monilis)  =  a  necklace,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Entom.  :  The  fourth  or  most  aberrant  of  the 
five  tribes  into  which  Swainson  divided  the 
Coleoptera.  The  antenna  are  moniliform,  the 
body  short,  oval,  the  winu's  often  wanting.  He 
divided  it  into  Cassidse,  Chrysomelid®,  Clyth- 
ridae,  Erotylidie,  and  Hispidai.  (Swainson  & 
Shuekard:  Insects  (1840),  pp.  115,  311.) 

mo  nfl'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  monile  =  a  necklace, 
and  forma  =  form,  shape;  Fr.  moniliforme.  ] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  necklace  in  form  or 

shape. 

2.  Bot.  :  Formed  like  a  necklace;  having 
alternate  bead-like  swellings  and  contractions, 


) 
J 


MONILIPORM. 

L  Vonlllform  root  of  Pelargonium.    1  A  8.  Monti* 
iform  hair*  (Tr:ule*cauti»  and  JlirabilisJ. 

as  the  legumes  of  Sophora  japonica,  Omithopu* 
perpusillus.  Ac.    Called  also  Necklace-shaped. 

*  mon'-I-ment,  a.  [Lat.  monimentiun,  from 
moneo  =s  to  warn,  to  advise.]  [MONUMENT.] 

1.  A  memorial,  a  record  ;  anything  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing  ;  a  monument,  a 
memorial. 

"  Wicked  Time,  that  aH  good  thoughts  doth  waete. 
That  famous  momtnent  hath  quite  defoste." 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  IV.  U.  83. 

2.  An  Inscription,  a  mark,  an  image. 
*  "  Some  others  were  driven  and  distent 

Into  great  Ingot*  and  to  wedges  square, 
Seine  ill  round  platea  withouten  moniment. 

&IMHMT:  f.  «.,  IL  viL  J. 

3.  A  record, 

"An  auncient  booke,  hight  Briton  monimentt." 

Speotar:  P.  Q,  11.  ix.  59. 

mo-nim'-l-a,  $.  [Gr.  ftwwas  (monimos)  = 
staying  in  one  place,  abiding,  lasting ;  /!<""? 
(nwne)  =  staying ;  /xt^w  (mend)  =  to  stay,  to 
remain.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Moni- 
miacese.  The  carpels  have  each  one  pendulous 
ovule,  enclosed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
which  ttecomes  berry-like.  It  consists  of  two 
or  three  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  Mauritius. 

mS-nim-I-a'-9e-ce,  B.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mo- 
nimi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  Monimiads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  tribe  Menispermales.  It  consists  of 
aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  axillary,  unisexual,  apeta- 
lous  flowers.  Calyx  somewhat  globose,  the 
segments  sometimes  in  more  rows  than  one 
and  petaloid  ;  stamens,  indefinite,  covering 
the  inside  of  the  calyx-tube  ;  ovules,  several, 
superior,  each  one-celled ;  fruit,  several  one- 
seeded  nuts,  enclosed  within  the  enlarged 
calyx.  Found  chietly  in  South  America  and 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Known  genera, 
eiyht ;  species,  forty  (?).  (Lindley.) 

mo  nim'-i-dds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  monimia, 
and  Bng.t  Ac.,  pi.  sutf.  -mis1.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Monimiaceae  (q.v.). 


mo  nim'-6-lite,  a.      [Gr.  p.tmpof  ( 
=  constant,  permanent,  and  Xt06c  (lithos)  sa 
stone.) 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  In 
octahedrons,  also  massive.  Hardness,  4'5  to  5  ; 
sp.  gr.  5'94 ;  lustre,  submetallic  to  greasy; 
colour,  yellow.  Compos. :  antimonic  acid, 
40'29;  protoxide  of  lead,  42'40;  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  6'20;  lime,  7'59; 
magnesia,  3'25  =  9973,  yielding  the  formula, 
(PbO,  FeO,  MnO,  CaO,  MgO)4,  SbOs.  Found 
at  Pajsberg  and  Longban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

mon'-ihg,  s.  [Chin.]  A  kind  of  fine  black  tea, 
mon-i-our,  a.  [MONEYRR.] 

mon'-X-plie»,  «.  [Scot,  mony  =  many,  and 
Eng.  ply  =  a  fold.]  The  third  division  of  the 
complex  stomach  of  ruminants  ;  the  omasum. 

*  mdn'-ish,  v.t.    [ADMONISH.]    To  admonish, 
to  warn. 

"  J/ontA  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend  and  glad  to  go  forward  In  love." — 
Axc'utm:  Schoolmaster. 

*  mon'-ish  er,  s.    [Eng.  mnnish;  •er.]    One 
who  monishes  or  admonishes. 

mon -ish-ment,  &    [Eng.  monish;  -ment.] 
Admonition. 

t  mSn'-Ism,  s.  [Ger.  monismua;  Fr.  monisme.] 

[MONAD.J 

L  Philosophy: 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Substance ; 
In  this  respect,  it  may  be  considered  a  form 
of  Pantheism.    <//is(.  Pantheism,  ii.  6.) 

(2)  See  extract : 

"Scientific  material Isra.  which  U  Identical  with  our 
monitm.  afflnns  iu  reality  no  more  than  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  goes  uu  naturally— that  every  effect 
has  its  cause  and  every  cause  iU  effect.  It  therefore 
assigns  to  causal  law— that  is,  tlie  law  of  a  ueceanary 
connection  between  cauwsaiid  ettect— ita  place  over  the 
entire  aeries  of  phenomena  that  can  be  kuuwu.  At 
the  same  time,  ft  positively  rejects  every  belief  in  the 
mlraculoua.  and  every  conception,  in  whatever  form 
it  appears,  of  supernatural  processes.  Accordingly, 
nowhere  In  the  whole  domain  of  human  knowledge 
does  it  recognize  metaphysics,  but  throughout  only 
phyalca;  through  tt  the  inseparable  connect  ion  bo 
tween  matter,  form,  and  force  becomes  self-«videaL"-- 
Xaecitel :  Sitt.  Creation,  L  35. 

2.  Kiol. :  The  same  as  MONOQENESIS  (q.v.). 

t  mSn'-Ist,  a.  [MONISM.]  A  supporter  or  ad* 
vocate  of  any  form  of  monism. 

mon-ist  -ic,  a.  [MowisM.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  mouism  ;  pertaining  to  or  involving  one- 
ness or  unity  ;  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a 
single  source. 

mo  mte,  s.  [After  the  island  of  Mona, 
Greater  Antilles,  where  found ;  sutf.  ~itt 
(Min.).-} 

Min. :  A  massive  and  slightly  coherent 
mineral.  Hardness,  below  2 ;  sp.  gr.  2-1 ; 
snow-white ;  fracture,  earthy,  dull.  Compos. : 
phosphoric  acid,  38-80 ;  lime,  43*64 ;  water, 
b-09.  Formula,  CasPaOg  +  H2O.  It  occurs 
with  monetite  (q.v.)  in  gypsum. 

mo  ni  tion,  *  mo-ni-cion,  t.  [Fr.  moni- 
tion, from  Lat.  monitionem,  accua.  of  monitio 
=  a  reminding,  from  monitus,  pa.  par.  of 
moneo  —  to  remind,  to  admonish,  to  warn  ; 
8p.  monition ;  ItaL  monizionc.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  admonition,  a  warning,  a  caution? 
instruction  by  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

"  He  mistook  the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resent. 
ment  fur  the  munition*  of  conscience." — Jfocautoyj 
JIM.  AX</..  ch.  ziv. 

2.  Information,  indication. 

"We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  successive 
light  and  darkness. "—Bolder  :  On  Time, 

IL  Law :  A  summons  or  citation. 

mon'-X-tifve,  a.     [Lat.  monitus,  pa.  par.  of 
I  moneo  =  to  remind,  to  admonish.}    Admoni- 
tory, monitory,  warning  ;  containing  or  giving 
admonition. 

M  Considering  the  needf ulnem  and  usefulness  of  them 
[evils]  lu  ruepect  to  public  benefit  (u  they  are  exem- 
plary and  monition)  and  their  wholesome  lies*  for  par- 
ticular correction  and  cure."— Ban-ow ;  Xcrmwu.  ii.  12. 

mon' -I  tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  moniftw,  j»a.  par. 
of  moneo  =  to  remind,  to  admonish ;  Fr.  otoni- 
(ewr;  Sp.  monitor;  Ital.  monitor*.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  warns  of  faults  or  Informs  of 
duty  ;  one  who  admonishes ;  an  adraonisher ; 


At,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether :  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
OTt  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian. 
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one  who  instructs  by  way  of  caution  or  ad- 
monition. 

"To  b«  more  serious,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vice* 
make  new  monitor!  necessary  In  every  age" — OoU- 
emtt*  :  roltte  Learning,  en.  z. 

2.  A  senior  pupil  in  a  school,  selected  to 
look  after  the  junior  pupils  in  the  absence  of 
the  principal :  a  pupil  appointed  to  super- 
Intend  other  pupils ;  a  pupil-teacher. 

"The  first  regular  monitor*  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  were  those  In  the  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  so  far 
hack  as  March.  18M."—  Xobineon .-  Methoa  *  Cftynnuu- 
fit/It,  I'.  411. 

*3.  A  back-board.  (Camper :  Talk,  ii.  580.) 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  An  iron-clad  railway-truck  carry* 
lug  a  cannon. 

Century  JUaoanne,  July.  Ysas.  p.  4«a 

2.  .V'iruZ:    The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Ericsson,  of  New  York,  in  1881  to  a  vessel 
designed  to  meet   the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  which  called 


for  "an  ironclad  vessel  of  small  dimensions, 
capable  of  navigating  the  Southern  riven, 
and  absolutely  impregnable  against  the  ord- 
nance possessed  by  the  Southern  States."  The 
whole  structure  was  like  a  raft  on  the  water, 
with  a  revolving  turret  for  the  armament  of 
11-inch  Dablgrens.  The  term  is  now  applied 
to  8  class  of  war  vessels  of  somewhat  similar 
construction,  but  very  heavily  armed  and 
armored ;  many  of  them  have  two  turrets. 
These  vessels  are  not  well  adapted  for  sea-goi  ng, 
but  are  designed  chiefly  for  harbor  defeuce. 

3.  Zofil. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Monitoridse.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  conical. 
Found  only  in  the  Old  World.  Monitor  or 
Varanus  niloticus,  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  is 
five  or  six  feet  long.  It  Is  said  to  devour 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  often  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  old 
genus  Monitor  is  now  often  sub-divided,  if. 
ttiloturu*,  M.  albogvlaris,  M.  draccma  being 
transferred  to  Varanus  (q.v.),  M.  bivittatut 
being  named  Varanus  or  Hydrosaurus  salvator, 
and  M.  arena-Tilts,  Psammoeaunu  arcnarius. 

monitor-ear, «. 

lUijl. :  A  car  having  a  central  longitudinal 
raised  portion  in  the  roof,  on  the  sides  of 
which  portion  are  openings  for  ventilation  and 
panes  for  light. 

I  mon-l-tor'-l-al,  a,    [Eng.  monitor;  -ial] 
*  1.  Monitory,  admonitory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor  er  monitors. 

"These  objections  are  against  the  monitorial  system, 
and  not  against  the  occasional  use  of  monitor*."— 
jtooiiue*  :  Method  t  OryanlsaUon  (IBM),  p.  406. 

3.  Performed  by  monitors. 

"The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  bar* 
always  encouraged  monitorial  teaching."— Robinton  : 
Method  t  OnanttaOon.  p.  411. 

4.  Conducted  or  taught  by  monitors :  as,  a 
monitorial  school.    [LANCASTER] AN-SYSTEM.] 

mon-i-torM-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monitorial; 
•ly.]  In  a  monitorial  manner;  by  means  of 
monitors  ;  like  a  monitor. 

mon-I-toV-I-dn,  ».  pi.  [Lat,,  Ac.,  monitor; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  lacertine  family  of  the  sub-ord^r 
Cionocrania.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are 
quadrangular,  in  cross  bands;  on  back  and 
tail  rhombic.  Tongue  long,  exsertile,  ending 
in  two  long  filaments,  sheathed  at  the  base. 
The  head  has  small  polygonal  shields.  The 
family  includes  the  largest  lizards  known, 
from  the  African,  Indian,  and  Australian 
regions.  Genera  :  Monitor  (q.v.),  sometimes 
called  Varanus  ;  Psammosaurus,  Odatria,  and 
Hydrosaurus. 

mon  I  tor  ship,  i.  [Eng.  monitor;  -ihip.] 
The  post  or  position  of  a  monitor. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  prizes  and  highest  distinctions 
In  the  school  WM  to  attain  to  a  monitorthip." — Robin  \ 
ton ;  Method  A  Organisation,  p.  41L 

•sSn'-I-tor-y,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  mmitorivt,  from 
monitus,  pa.  par.  of  moneo  =  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish ;  Fr.  moHitiiirt;  Sp.  &  Ital.  monitorio.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Warning ;  giving  warning  or 
admonition ;  admonitory. 


*  B.  As  sitbat.  :  A  warning,  an  admonition, 
•  monition. 

"ThePopawrltftmonfforvto  him.  for  that  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  bis 
•on."—  Bacon  :  Apothegm*. 

monitory-letters,  s.  pi. 

Eocleji.  Law:  Letters  of  warningand  admoni- 
tion sent  from  an  ecclesiastical  judge  upon 
Information  of  scandal  and  abuses  within  the 
cognizance  of  his  court. 

mon  -i-tress,  *  mon'-I-trbc,  ».  (Eng. 
monitor;  -c&s.]  A  female  monitor  or  ad- 
inonisher. 


"  And  she,  whoae  veil  receives  the  i 
Is  altered  too,  and  knows  her  power  : 
Assumes  a  monitreu'9  pride." 

Scott  ;  Roktby,  iv.  It 

mS-nlx'-I-a,  >.  (Named  by  Mr.  Lowe  after 
M.  Monitz,  a  botanist  of  Madeira.] 

Sot  :  A  genus  of  Umbellifene,  family  Thap- 
sM;i>.  Moni:ia  cdulis,  the  carrot-tree  of 
Madeira,  has  a  gnarled  woody  stem,  and  tri- 
angular decompound  leaves.  It  grows  on 
precipices  in  Deserta  Grande,  an  uninhabited 
Island  near  Madeira.  The  root  Is  eaten  raw 
or  boiled. 

monk,  s.  [A.S.  mvnec,  munuc,  from  Lat. 
vumachu*  =  a  monk,  from  Gr.  fioraxoc  (mona- 
chal -  (a.)  living  alone,  solitary  ;  (».)  a  monk, 
from  ftoVoc  (mono*)  =  alone,  single  ;  Dut.  ot 
8w.  munk;  IceL  munjtr;  O.  H.  Ger.  muniA; 
M.  H.  Ger.  manic*,  miinech;  Ger.  month; 
Ital.  monaeo;  Sp.  &  Port,  mange;  O.  Fr. 
moigne;  Fr.  moine.] 

t  Church  Hist.  :  A  male  religions  living  In 
community  (except  the  Chartreux  and  Cainal- 
doli,  who  are  strictly  solitary),  bound  by  rule 
and  practising  the  counsels  of  perfection. 
The  name  was  in  universal  use  till  the  rise  of 
thefriarsin  the  thirteenth  century,  and"belongs 
properly  to  none  but  members  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  and  its  offshoots,  though  It  is 
often  loosely  applied  to  any  male  religious,  as 
in  the  line— 

"  The  solitary  men*  that  shook  the  world.* 

Montgomery:  Ivther. 

2.  Print.  :  A  blacker  portion  in  a  printed 
sheet  ;  a  dark  patch.  A  blackened,  wasted 
Impression. 

mon  It-  bat.  .1. 

Zool.  :  Molossus  raautus,  the  Smoky  Mai  tiff- 
bat.  The  name  Monk-bat  was  given  to  this 
species  by  Mr.  Gosse,  from  a  curious  habit  of 
segregation  on  the  part  of  the  males. 

monk-bird,  «.    [FBIAR-BIRD.] 

monk  fish,  >. 

Icluhy.  :  Souatina  angtlvt.  The  name  of 
Monk-fish  Is  given  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  a  monk's  cowl.  Called 
also  Angel-fish,  Shark-ray,  and  Kingston. 
iYamU.) 

monk-flower,  monk's-flower,  t. 

Eot.  :  The  genus  Monacanthus. 
monk-seal,  t>. 

Zool.  ;  Moriachus  albiventer,  the  sole  Species 
of  the  genus  Monachus  (q.v.).  Their  mild 
disposition  and  their  teachableness  have  led 
to  their  frequent  exhibition  ;  the  "  talking 
fish"  of  showmen  generally  belong  to  this 
species. 

monk-seam.  .«. 

1.  Kaut.  :  A  double  seam  of  a  sail  made  by 
overlapping  selvages,  and  sewing  both  edges. 

S.  The  mark  left  on  a  ball  or  bullet  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  halves  bv  the  mould. 

monk's  co  wl,  8. 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Pterygodium. 

monk's-head,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Leontodon. 

monk's-hood,  s.    [MONKSHOOD.] 

monk's-rhubarb,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  species  of  dock  (Rumex  alplnus)  ; 
a  perennial  plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  with 
a  stout  rootstock.  Naturalized  in  parts  of 
Britain.  Its  roots  are  used  in  medicine. 

monk'-er-y,  *  monk-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  monk; 
try.] 

*  1.  Monastic  life  ;  monasUcIsm  ;  monastic 
practices. 

"Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfec. 
tion  of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their 
nab  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  Inommnfenou  of 
their  monier..-—  »oU  :  So  Peace  «*»  Some,  i  Is. 


*  2.  A   monastery ;    the    inhabitant*  of  a 
monastery. 

3.  The  country ;  rural  districts.    (Slung.) 

4.  Tramps,  vagrants.    (Slang) 

monk'-e«,  *  monk-le,  •  mnnk-ey. 
munk-ie,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  ItaL  manic, 
•chio  =  a  monkey ;  dimin.  of  mono.  =  an  ape, 
a  monkey  ;  1  tal.  monna ;  Sp.  mona ;  Port. 
moita  =  a  she-monkey ;  Sp.  &  Port,  mono  = 
a  monkey ;  Ital.  monna  is  a  contraction,  of 
madonna  =  lady,  mistress.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  H.  8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  child  or  young  par 
•on  in  real  or  pretended  disapproval. 

" This  Is  the  mmtrt,  own  giving  out ;  she  b  per- 
jnaded  that  I  will  marry  her."-SjSa*e.y. :   (MhSl',. 

(2)  A  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  (Racioa 
•lang.) 

"The  OranJ  Hurdle  Handicap,  the  added  money  u 
which  la  a.  *  monkey :  "—DoMjf  Chronicle,  Peb  8,  lau. 

(8)  A  hod.    (Brtcklayer-i  olang.) 

(4)  A  padlock.     (I'rison  slang.) 

(5)  The  Instrument  which  drives  a  rocket 
(Military  slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Forging :  A  vertical  hammer,  consisting 
of  a  long  bar  of  iron,  running  loosely  through 
an  eye,  several  feet  above  the  anvil,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  foot  in  a  mass  of  Iron,  called 
the  ram.    The  shaft  Is  raised  by  a  chain  and 
drum  driven   by  the  engine,   and   has  aa 
automatic  releasing  apparatus,  which  is  re- 
gulated to  drop  the  monkey  at  the  required 
height,  say  with  a  range  of  from  two  to  five  feet. 
The  monkey  has  a  horizontal  range  of  about 
twenty  inches,  and  is  made  to  drop  upon  the 
spot  required  by  means  of  guy-rods  in  the 
hands  of  two  workmen. 

2.  PUe-drivlng :  The  weight  of  a  pile  or 
post  Iriver,  which  is  raised  by  a  grapple  and 
chain,  and,  being  detached,  is  allowed  to  fall 
In  its  guides  on  to  the  head  of  the  pile.    The 
weight  is  attached  to  the  chain  by  a  'log, 
which  is  caused  to  relax  its  grip  by  a  trigger, 
or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stop  place*!  at 
the  required  height. 

3.  Zoology : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  ons  j^ 
the  qnadrumanous  mammals  having  a  well 
developed   tail,    those   wanting   tails    being 
called  apes. 

(2)  A  quadrumanous  mammal  having  a  tail 
and  callosities,  but  no  cheek  pouches,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  baboon,  which  has  l-oth, 
and  an  ape,  which,  besides  being  tailless,  hag 
neither.    The  Capuchin  Monkey  is  the  genus 
Cebus ;    the    Diana    Monkey,    Cercopithecus 
Diana;  the  Howling  Monkey  is  the  genus 
Mycetes  ;  the  Proboscis  Monkey  is  Senna- 
pitlucus   lanatvi ;    the   Sacred    Monkey,  & 
entellus      [HUNOOMAN]  ;     the      Silver-haired 
Monkey,  Lagothrix  tlumboldtii ;  and  the  Spider 
Monkeys  the  genus  Ateles. 

(3)  PI. :  The  mammalian  order  Quadrumana 
(q.v.).    The   Strepsirhine   Monkeys  are   the 
Lemurs,  the  Platyrhine  Monkeys  are  confined 
to  America,  and  the  Catarhiue  Monkeys  are 
found  only  in  the  Old  World. 

T  0)  Monkey' »  allowance :  Blows  instead  of 
alms ;  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 

(2)  To  get  or  tore  one's  monkey  up :  To  get 
or  be  in  a  bad  temper ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

(3)  To  suck  the  monkey :  A  term  used  among 
seamen  for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoauuts, 
the  milk  having  been  poured  out  and  the 
liquor  substituted.    Also,  to  suck  liquor  out 
of  a  cask  by  means  of  a  straw  introduced 
through  a  hole  made  with  a  gimlet 

"  I  didnt  peach  at  Barbadoee  when  the  men  meted 
the  monk**.  —  Jtarryat :  Peter  Stmpte.  eh.  Ivll. 

monkey-block,  s. 
Nautical: 

1.  A  single   block   strapped  to  a  bridge- 
piece,  which.  It  bolted  to  the  deck  or  other 
object 

2.  A  block  nailed  on  the  topsail-yards  of 
some  merchantmen,   to  lead  the  buntlines 
through. 

monkey-board,  s.    The  step  at  the  rear 
of  an  omnibus  on  which  the  conductor  stands. 

monkey-boat, «. 

1.  A  small  boat  used  in  the  docks. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
«.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  «- o;  ey  =  »;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  long,  Darrow  boat,  tt«ed  OD  canals. 

[FLY-BOAT.  J 

monkey  cup,  ».    [MONKEY'S  COP.] 

monkey-engine,  t.  A  form  of  pile- 
driver,  having  a  monkey  or  ram  weighing 
about  400  pounds,  moving  in  a  wooden  frame. 
The  monkey  is  held  by  a  staple  in  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  is  drawn  up  10  or  10  feet,  or  higher 
if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  winch.  At  the 
top  of  the  lift  the  handles  of  the  tongs 
come  into  contact  with  two  inclined  planes, 
which  cause  the  tongs  to  open  and  drop  the 
monkey.  The  tongs,  being  then  lowered, 
become  self-engaged  with  the  staple,  and  so 
the  work  proceeds.  The  pile-heads  are  hard- 
ened by  Bre  to  withstand  concussion.  [PILE- 
DRIVER.] 

monkey-flower,!: 

Bat. :  The  genus  Mimulus  (q.v.). 

H  The  Gaping  Monkey-flower  is  Mimnlia 
ringens ;  the  Orange  Monkey-flower  or  Orange- 
flower  is  M.  glutinasa ;  the  Yellow-flowered 
Monkey-flower  is  M.  Ivteus ;  the  Scarlet 
Monkey-flower,  M.  mrdinalis ;  the  Rosy- 
•carlet  Monkey-flower,  Jf.  rosea-cardinalis. 

monkey  hammer,  *.  A  drop-press  in 
which  the  hammer  is  a  falling  weight ;  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  hammer  of  a  pile- 
driving  machine.  [OLIVER.] 

monkey-jacket, «.  A  short  close-fitting 
Jacket  of  stout  material,  worn  by  sailors,  &c. 

monkey-pot,  .••. 

Sot. :  The  woody  pericarp  of  Lecythis,  espe- 
cially of  Lecythis  OlUtria. 

monkey-press,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  driver  consists  of  a  monkey  which  is 
alternately  raised  and  dropped,  sliding  in 
guides.  One  form  of  power-hammer. 

monkey-pump,  «.  The  sailor's  name 
for  tlie  sucking  straw  introduced  at  •  gimlet- 
hole  in  a  wine  or  spirit  cask. 

monkey  puzzle,  s. 

Sot. :  Araucaria  imbricata. 
monkey-rail,  -. 

Naut. :  A  supplementary  rail,  above  and 
lighter  than  the  quarter-rail. 

monkey-stove,  >.  A  small  domestic 
•tove. 

monkey-tall,  ».  A  small  crow-bar  used 
by  naval  gunners. 

monkey-wrench, ».  A  spanner  with  a 
movable  jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a 
•crew  in  the  handle  to  the  size  of  the  nut  to 
be  turned. 

monkey's  bread,  «. 

But. :  The  Baobab-tree,  Adansmia  digitate. 
IADANSONIA.] 

monkey's  cap,  monkey-cup,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Nepenthes ;  specially  Ne- 
penthes distillatoria. 

monkey's  dinner-bell,  «. 

Sot. :  Hura  crepitant,  the  Sacred  box-tree 
(q.v.). 

monkey's  porridge-pot,  >. 

Bot. :  Lecythis  OUaria  and  L.  minor. 

•mon  key,  r.l.  [MONKEY,  >.]  To  imitate  as 
u  a  monkey ;  to  ape. 

"  Monkeying  the  Lord." 

Mrt.  Browning :  Tale  of  riltafranca. 

mon'-key-ism.s.  [Eng.  monkey ;  -tsm.1  Re 
semblance  to  a  monkey  in  habits,  disposition, 
or  actions. 

monk  hood,  «.  [Eng.  monk;  -hood.]  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  monk. 

•monk' -ing,  a.  [Eng.  monk-; -ing.]  Monkish. 

"  MoiiAateries  and   other  monking   receptacle^"— 
Coteridffe.    (Annando.lt.) 

monk'-isn,  "monk-ysh,  a.  (EUR.  monk 
-is/i.]  Pertaining  to  a  monk  or  monks  ;  mon 

mat  if. 

Nought  interrupt*  the  riot,  though  In  Hen 
Of  true  devotion  trtnukuli  incense  burns." 

Byron  :  CMIde  Harold,  1.  67. 

monk -Jsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  monkish;  -ness. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  monkish. 

•mdnk'-ly,  *  munke  lye,  o.  [Eng.  monk 
-ly.]  Monkish. 

"  The  chutysyng  of  fail  munkdy.  membrM. "— Xir  T 
Mart :  Worket,  y.  397. 


-«A 
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monks'-hood,  *.  [Eng.  monk's,  and  hood ; 
so  called  from  the  hooded  sepals.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  genua  Aconitum,  called  also  Wolfs- 
bane  ;  spec.,  Aconitum  Napellns. 

2.  Dielytra  Cucullaria. 

mon-ni  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Monnino,  Count 
of  Flora  Bl'anca.] 

Bot.  :  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Monnina 
polystachya  and  Af.  salicifolia,  when  pounded 
and  moulded  in  a  fresh  state  into  balls,  or 
when  kept  till  dry,  is  detergent. 

mo  -no,  a.    [Native  name  in  Guatemala.] 

ZooL  :  Mycetes  villosu*,  the  Black  Howler,  a 
black  monkey  with  a  voice  which  may  be 
heard  two  miles-  off.  The  Indians  eat  its 
flesh.  It  is  found  in  forests  from  East  Guate- 
mala to  Paraguay.  [HowLEH.J 

mon~6~,  pref.    [MoN-,  pref.] 
mono-compounds, «.  />?. 

Chem,. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds 
co»taining  one  atom  of  the  element  speci- 
fied, e.g,,  C2H3C1O2,  mono-chlorauetic  acid  ; 
CgHgHgN,  mono-phenylamine. 

mon-6-bas -ic,  a.     [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

basic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

monobasic-acid,  8. 

Chem,. :  An  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen only  is  capable  of  displacement  by  one 
equivalent  of  a  monad  metal,  when  presented 
to  it  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate. 

mon-d-brom-,  in  comp.  [Pref  mono-,  and 
Eng.  &rom{i7te).]  Containing  one  atom  of 
bromine. 

monobr om  butylene, «. 

Chem. :  CHaCHs'CBrCHa.  A  colourless  oil 
formed  from  butylene  dibromlde  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  It  boils  at  150% 
and  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  to  form 
butenyl  tribromide. 

t  mon -6   carp,   t  mon -6 -carp -on,   a. 

[Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  Kopirot  (karpos)  =  fruit ; 
Fr.  monoca-tye.] 
Bot. :   A  plant  which  bears  fruit  but  once. 

[MONOCARPOUS.  ] 

mon-6  car-peT  lar-y,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  carpel lary.  ] 

Bot. :  Having  a  pistil  consisting  of  a  single 
carpel,  as  in  Legutmnoste  and  Primulaceee. 

mon  6  car  pi  a  (pi.  mon-d-car'-pi-ee.  s. 

[MONOCARP.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to 
plants  capable  of  flowering  only  once. 

mon-6-carp-ous,  mon  6  -carp  Ic,  a. 

[Pref.  morio- ;  Gr.  xapiroc  (karpos)  =  fruit,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ows,  -ic.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying 
after  fructification.  Some  are  annuals,  some 
biennials,  a  few,  like  the  Agave  americana, 
live  many  years  before  flowering,  and  then, 
after  blooming  once,  die.  (De  Candolle,  Lindley, 
&c.) 

mon-6-9cn'-tris,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or. 
Kfvrpis  (kentris)  —  a  prickle.] 

Ichthy. :  An  acanthopterygian  genus,  family 
Berycidse.  Snout  obtuse,  convex,  short ; 
eye  of  moderate  size  ;  villiform  teeth  on  pala- 
tine bone,  none  on  yomer.  Scales  very  large, 
bony,  forming  a  rigid  carapace.  Ventrals  re- 
duced to  a  single  strong  spine,  and  a  fuw 
rudimentary  rays.  One  species  known,  Mono- 
centris  japonicus,  from  the  seas  off  Japan  and 
the  Mauritius.  It  is  not  common,  nor  does  it 
attain  any  size.  (Gunther.) 

mon-6-£eph'-a-lous,  a.     [Gr. 
(monokepha  las).  ] 

1.  Science :    Having  one  head,  but  two  dis- 
tinct, or  sometimes  blended,  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  single  head  of  flowers. 

mon  6-9eph  a-liis,  (pi.  mon  o  ccph- 
a-ll),  5.  [Gr.  /lofo?  (monos)  =  single,  and 
«cf>aAji  (kephaJe)  =  the  head.]  A  compound 
monster,  having  one  head  and  two  bodies 
united  more  or  less  intimately. 

mo  no9'-er-6s,  *  m$-no9'-er-6't, «.    [Lat., 

from  Gr.  itai>o>t*p<ix  (monokeros),  from  ,u6vot 
(monos)  =  single,  and  *«'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 


*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  one-horned  creature;  a 
vnicorn. 

"  Mighty  monocerot**  with  unmeasured  tny!«>." 

8jxn*r  ;  F.  «.,  II.  xii.  S*. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron, :  The  Unicorn,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations introduced    by   Huvclius.      It  is 
surrounded   by   Hydra,  Canis  .\*ajor,  Orion, 
and  Canis  Minor.      All  the  stars   in   it  are 
small. 

2.  ZooL  :   Unicorn -shell ;  a  genus  of  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropods,  division  Siplionosto- 
mata,  family  Buccinidse.  The  genus  is  peculiar 
to  the  west  coast  of  America,  whence  eighteen 
species  have  been  brought.    The  shell  resem- 
bles that  of  Purpura  (q.v.),  but  with  a  spiral 
groove  on  the  whorls,  ending  in  a  prominent 
spine,  or  tooth,  at  the  lower  or  anterior  end 
of  the  outer  lip. 

*  mc^-no^'-er-St,  «.    [MONOCEROS.] 

mon  6  chla-myd  -e-89,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-; 
Lat.  chlamys,  (genit.  chlamydos)  =  a  cloak  or 
mantle  ;  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Bot. :  The  name  introduced  by  Professor 
Perleb  in  1838  for  a  class  of  Exogens  having 
the  perianth  simple,  incomplete,  or  wanting. 
Hooker  and  Aruott  adopt  the  name,  making 
the  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants  « 
class  and  Monochlamydeae  a  sub-class. 

mon  6  chla-myd'-e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
monochlamyde(cE);  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  floral  envelope ;  having 
a  calyx  but  no  corolla. 

mfin-o-chlor-a-9et'-Ic,  «.  [Pref.  mono-, 
and  Eng.  chloracetic.]  Derived  from  chlorine 
and  acetic  acid. 

monochloracetic  acid,  5. 

Chem. :  C2H3C1O2  =  CH2C1'COOH.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  ou  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  sunlight.  It  boils  at 
186",  but  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline 
mass  which  melts  at  64%  and  dissolves  ea&ily 
in  water. 

mon  6   chlbr-hy'-drln,  «.     [Pref.   mono-, 

and  Eng.  ckloriiydriii.] 

f  CH2.CI 

Chem.:   C8H5(OH>2C1  -  <  CH.OH.      Ob- 

CCH2.OH 

tained  by  heating  glycerin  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  for  40  or  50  hours. 
It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  ami  sharp- tasting  liquid ; 
sp.  gr.  1'4,  and  boiling  at  230-235". 

mon   6  chord,  «.     [Gr.    novoxopSov  (mono- 

cAordo?i),     from    //.oi-oxoptScK    (monochordn$)  = 
having  only  one  string  :  ^ovo-;  (monos)  =.  alone, 
single,  and  xop£ij  (chord e)  =  a  string,  a  cord ; 
Fr.  monachorde.1 
Music: 

1.  An  ancient  instrument  with  one  string 
which  was  played  as  a  guitar.     It  grew  into  a 
manichord,  in  which  numerous  strings  were 
played  by  quills. 

2.  A  single  string  stretched  across  a  board 
or  soundboard,  under  which  a  moveable  bridge 
can  be  moved  at  pleasure.    By  placing  under 
the    string  a  diagram  of  the  proportionate 
lengths  of  string  required  for  the  production 
of  just  intervals,  the  ear  can  be  trained  and 
experiments  can  be  made.    It  was  also  called, 
or  rather  the  results  obtained  from  it  were 
called,  the  harmonical  canon.     It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

mon  6-chor'-I-a,  *.  [Gr.  now  (monos)  = 
alone,  and  \op6-;  (choros)  =  a  dancer.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pontederaceae.  Monochoria 
vaginalisis  given  by  the  native  Indian  doctor? 
In  liver  complaints  and  disorders  of  the 
stomach. 

mon-6-chro-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^6ws  (monos) 
=  alone,  single,  and  xpoijua  (chroma)  =  colour  ; 
Fr.  monocfcroma*ioi«.]  Consistingof  one  colour 
only  ;  presenting  rays  of  light  of  one  colour 
only. 

monochromatic-lamp, «.    A  lamp  fed 

with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt 
and  alcohol.  It  gives  a  yellow  light  and  a 
ghastly  appearance  to  the  human  face,  objects 
appearing  yellow  or  black. 

monochromatic-light,  s. 

Optics:  The  same  as  HOMOGENEOUS-LIGHT 
(q.v.). 


boil,  b6y ;  pdHt,  J6%1 ;  cat,  96!!.  chorus.  9hln.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $M»  ;  gin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-•Ian.    tiau  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «*""T    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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m6n'-d-  chrome,   s.     [Gr.    jytopo 
alone,  single,  and  xpwfux  (chroma)  =  a  colour.] 
Jrt  :  A  paiutinn  executed  in  imitation  <>f 
has-  re  I  it;  I'M.  in  tints  of  one  colour  only,  re- 
lieved by  light  and  shade. 


,*.     [Eng.  monochrom(e)  ; 
•y.}    The  .irt  of  painting  in  monochrome. 

mon  6  chron  -ic.  o.  [Gr.  MOW  (monoa)  = 
alone,  single,  XP"1'0?  (chronoa)  =  l\me.\ 

1.  Ord.  IjHtg.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  and 
the  same  time;  existing  At  the  same  time  ; 
con  triu  'omneous. 

t  2.  ^'-oL  (Ofstmta,  Ac.):  Contemporaneous  ; 
deposited  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

mon  6  91!  i  a  ted,  a.  [Pret.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  ciliated  (q.v.).J  Furnished  with  one 
cilium. 

mon  6  9ir'  rhiis,  *.  [Pret  mono-,  and  Lat. 
cirrus  =  a  curl,  a  tendril.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  acanthopteryprlan  genus,  family 
Polycentrid8B(q.v.).  One(possiblytwo)s|>erii>s 
known,  from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical 
America  They  are  small  fishes,  and  feed 
upon  aquatic  insects. 

mon  6  cle  '  A  rtmlew  eye-glass  for  one 
eye. 

mon  6  clin-al,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Or.  jrAtrw 
(kiino)  =  to  make  to  bend.] 

(!f.nl.  :  Having  one  single  dip,  persistent  for 
a  considerable  distance. 

mon  -6  -din  -ic,    mdn-oo'-lin-ato,    a. 

[MONOCLINAL.] 

Min.  &  Crystal.  :  Inclining  la  one  direction. 

monocllnic  -system,  ». 

Min,  &  Crystal.  :  Having  two  of  the  axial 
Intersections  rectangular  and  one  oblique  ; 
having  the  lateral  axes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  one  of  them,  moreover,  being  oblique 
to  the  vertical  axis  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

mon  6-cli-n6-he'-drfc,  n.  [Pref.  mono-; 
Gr.  KAtVbi  (klino)  —  to  bend,  and  «&pa,(hcdra)  = 
a  seat,  a  base.]  The  same  as  MoNOcuNic(q.v.). 

t  mon  6c  li  nous,  a.    [MONOCUNAL.] 

Sot.  :  Having  the  two  sexea  in  the  same 
flower  ;  hermaphrodite. 

mon  -do'  -6-tyle,  a.    [MoxocorYLEDoif.] 

Bot.  :  ThesanieasMoNocoTYLEDONOt78(q.v.). 

mon-6-c6t-y-le  -ddn,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  cotyledon  (q.v.).] 

Botany  : 

1  Sing.  :  A  plant  having  a  single  cotyledon. 
or  seed  leaf;  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Mono- 
cotyledones(q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  English  name  of  the  Monocoty- 
ledones  (q.v.). 

mon-6-cot  y  Ie'-d6n-es,  t  mSn-o^-cdt- 
y  le-do-no-se,  *.  pi.  [Prpf.  mono-;  Lat. 
cotyledon  (q.v.),  and  masc.  or  fern.  pL  adj.  sutf. 
•«,  or  fern.  -ece.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  first  form  was  used  by  Jussieu, 
and  the  second  by  De  Caudolle  to  designate 
the  vegetable  sub-kingdom  called  also  Emlu- 
gens,  [KNDOGEX.  ] 

»6n-o-c6t-y-le  -don-oiis,  a.  (Eng.  mono- 
cotyledon ;  -ous.\  Having  a  single  cotyledon. 

monocotylcdonous  plants,  $.  pi  The 

sub-kingdom  or  clans  Endo^eus. 

mo  noc'-ra-cy,".  [Gr.  ^.ovo«(7nonos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  Kpart'ta  (krateo)=to  rule.]  Go- 
verument  by  a  single  person  ;  autocracy. 

•mon   o-crit,  s.     [MONOCRACY.]     One  who 

governs  alone  ;  au  autocrat. 

mon  6c  u  lar,  *  mon-oc'-n-late,  *mon- 
oc  -u-loas,  a.  [Gr.  novo?  (mono*)  =  alone, 

single,  and  Lat.  ucuins  =•  an  eye.j 
L  Having  one  eye  only  ;  one-eyed. 

2.  Adapted  for  use  with  cue  eye  only  :  as, 
a  monocular  microscope. 

3.  The  act,  capacity,  or  result  of  seeing 
with  an  instrument  adapted  for  one  eye  only. 

"On  the  relative  apparent  brightneM  of  objects  in 
binocular  and  monWar  vision/_flr*t  Anoe.  Report 
(1177),  11.  32. 

m5n  -o-cule,  a.    ^MONOCULAR.) 


*  mon  oc'-u  lus,  «.    [MONOCULAR.] 

Zool. :  According  to  Linnaeus,  a  genus  of 
Apterous  Insi-ets.  He  included  under  it 
various  Entomostraca,  such  as  Daplmia. 

mon  o-9ys-tid-6-a,  ».  pL    [Pref.  mono-,  and 

Latinised  dimin.  of  Gr.  Kvtrns  (kiistis)=& 
bladder.] 

Zool. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Grc^arinida, 
consisting  of  those  which  have  but  a  single 
cavity.  Perhaps  all  the  Gregarinida  may 
answer  to  the  description,  in  which  case  the 
order  lapses.  (Nicholson,  &c.) 

mon  o  dic'-tyi-ous,  a.     [Gr.  poroMxrvAoc 

(monodakttUos)  =  one-fingered  :    prof,   mono-, 
and  Gr.  JOKTV^CK  (daktiilos)  —  a  finger.] 
Zool. :  Having  one  finger* or  one  toe. 

mon  6  delph,  *.    [MONODELPHIA.] 

Zool. :  A  mammal  of  the  division  or  sub-class 
Monodelphia. 

m6n-A-dolph'-I-a,  *.  pi  [Pref.  mono-t  and 
Gr.  Se\$v<;  (delphus)  =  the  womb.] 

Zo»L  :  The  name  given  by  De  Blalnville  to  a 
division  of  Mammalia,  in  which  the  uterus  Is 
single,  but  still  shows  a  tendency  to  duality 
by  being  divided  above.  It  opens  into  a 
single  vagina,  which  Is  distinct  from  the 
rectum.  The  young  are  nourished  within  the 
uterus  until  they  are  able  to  suck.  This 
division  contains  all  Mammals,  except  Marsu- 
pjalia  and  Monotremata.  It  was  divided  by 
Prof.  Huxley  into  Deciduata  and  Non-decidu- 
ata,  but  now  forms  his  class  Eutheria.  [Pno- 

TOTUKRIA.] 

mon  6  delph'-I  an,  a.  &  *.  [Eng.,  &c. 
monodelphi(a) ;  -an.} 

A*  A»  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Monodelphia;  destitute  of  a  manupium  or 
pouch. 

"The  monodelpktan  foetus  Is  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment.'— Huxley:  tntroU.  to  Clnuif.  of  AnimoU.  p.  90. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  The  same  as  MONODELPH  (q.v.). 

Dion  O  delph-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac,  monodelph- 
('<)-'  -*£•]  The  same  as  MONODELPHIAN,  A. 
(q.v.X 

mon  -  6  -  delph'  -  ous,  a,  [Eng. ,  &c.  mono- 
delph(ia);  -ou«.J 

L  Bot. :  The  same  as  MoKADELPHoos(q.v.). 
2.  ZooL  :  The  same  as  MONODELPHIAN,  A. 

"Th«  type  of  A  distinct  order  of  monodelphtut 
t^pir^m-lm  '—Uuxle#:  liit rod.  to  C'lOM.  Aniat.,  p.  38. 

mon  6-di  ^-mot'-raU  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  diametral.] 

Geom, :  A  term  nsed  of  quartan  curves  with 
a  single  diameter  as  opposed  to  doubly  dia- 
metral quartan  curves.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman 
digests  the  former  into  four  groups,  twenty- 
one  classes.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1872),  ii.  23.) 

*  mo-n<$d  -Ic-al.  a.     [Eng.  monod(y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to 'a  monody. 

mon-i-di-chl»-myd -e-ous,   a.     [Pref. 

mono-;  Gr.  Si  (dl)  =  twice;  yAa/tv'c  (chlamu*), 
genit.  vAafxt/£ov  (chlaniudus)  =  a  cloak,  and 
Eng.  surf,  -emu.] 

Bot. ;  Having  indifferently  either  a  calyx 
only  or  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

* mon-4-di-met -He,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr. 
&  (di)  =  twice,  and  Eng.  metric.] 

Crystall. :  Having  the  vertical  axis  unequal 
to  the  lateral  one,  as  the  square  prism  and  ttie 
square  octahedron. 

*  mon -O-di»t, 5.    [Eng.  monodfy);  -tat.}    One 
who  writes  or  sings  a  monody. 

mon  -0-don,  «.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  odou'c 
(oc/otis),  geuit.  ofioi'TO?  (odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

ZooL  :  Narwhal;  a  genus  of  Delphinidte,  from 
the  Arctic  3ea&  It  contains  but  one  species, 
Monodon  monoceros,  remarkable  for  its  denti- 
tion. The  lower  jaw  iu  both  sexes  is  edentu- 
lous; in  the  male,  the  upper  jaw  has  two  mo- 
lars concealed  in  the  gum,  and  two  canines ; 
the  right  is  usually  rudimentary,  though  some- 
times abnormally  develo]»ed,  the  left  grows  to 
an  enormous  size,  forming  a  trunk  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  spirally  twisted.  It  is 
probably  an  offensive  weapon.  In  the  female 
there  are  two  rudimentary  canines  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  left  sometimes  developing  into  a 
tusk. 


mon  6  don  ta,  .t.    [MUNOUOM.] 

Zool.  :  Kusary  -shell  ;  a  genus  of  holostoma- 
tous  prosobranchiate  gasteropoda,  family  Tur- 
binidm.  Top-shaped,  resembling  the  perl- 
winkle  in  form  ;  the  whorls  are  grooved  and 
granu  lated  spirally  ;  lip  thickened  and  grooved, 
co4umella  irregularly  toothed  ;  operculum 
whorled  and  horny.  Ten  recent  species  are 
known  from  West  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  India, 
and  Australia.  Mangrove-swamps  form  their 
favourite  habitat. 

mon  6  dor'  a,   s.     [Pref.    mono-,    and   Gr. 
Stapov  (doron)  =.  a  gift.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Anoneie. 
There  are  numerous  carpels.  Fivenrii  kn<>w.it 
natives  of  Africa.  Monodora  MyrUtica  has 
the  qualities  of  the  nutmeg.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  West  Indies. 

*  mon  6  dra  ma,    *  mon'  6-drame,  «. 

[Or.  Moi'Q?  (mo-nos)  =  alone,  single,  and  5pd/^« 
(drama)  =  a  doing,  a  drama.]  A  dramatio 
piece  for  one  performer  ouly. 

*  m6n  6  dra-mat-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  WIOTIO-,  and 
Kng.  dramatic  (q.v.).)    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
monodrama. 


,  «.  [Gr.  novuSta.  (monodia),  from 
(monodi's)  —  singing  alone  :  fiowx 
(monos)  =  alone,  single,  and  w^tj  (ode)  =  a  song  ; 
Fr.  monodie;  Ital.  monodid.}  A  song  for  a 
single  voice,  generally  of  a  plaintive  character. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  vocal  soloi 
In  the  church  service. 

"  Let  monotUet  on  Pox  regale  jour  crew." 
Byron  :  Enylah  BartU  *  Scot 


t  raon  o  dy  nam  Ic,  a.  [Pref  mono-,  and 
Eng.  dyna»ic(q.v.).]  Having  only  one  power, 
capacity,  or  talent.  (De  Quincey.) 

t  mon  d-dy'-nam-I^m,  $.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  dynamism^} 

Phttos.  :  The  teaching  that  all  the  powers 
of  nature  proceed  from  one  primnpls.  Such 
were  the  speculations  of  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
and  Diogenes  of  Apullonia. 

"Side  by  ildc  with  this  tcntntlve  and  growing 
monotheism,  there  is  a  bold  and  unhesitating  mow*. 
<ttfnamim."—G.  S.  LAW*.  Silt.  Philot,  (iSDu),  L  3. 

mon  ce'  cl-a  (O  as  «h),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-, 
and  otKi'a  (oikia),  olitiov  (oikiori),  olxoc  (oiAo«) 
=  a  house.] 

Bot.  :  The  twenty-first  class  In  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnteus.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant 
[MoNcBciousJ.  It  contains  eight  orderi, 
Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria, 
Pentandria,  Hexaudria,  Polyandria,  and  Moo* 
adelphia. 

*  mon-ce   clan,  a.  A  $.    [MON<ECIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  MONCECIOUS  (q.v.X 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  monoecious  plant. 

mon  oe  -clous,  a.    [MONCECIA.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  term  Is  sometimes  used  of  ani- 
mals in  which  the  two  sexes  are  not  distinct. 
Examples  :    some    mollusca,    as    land-snails, 
pti;ropods,  opisthobranchs,  and  certain  con- 
chifers.     The  monoecious  land-snails  require 
reciprocal  union.    (S.  P.  Woodward:  Molluaea 
(ed.  3rdX  p.  40. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  stamens  iu  one  flower  and 
the  pistils  in  another,  both  flowers  being  on 
the  same  plant.    [DKECIOUS.] 

mon  ce'-9ism,  *.  [MONOECIOUS.]  Tlie  stata 
of  being  monoecious. 

mdn-o-form'-in,  *.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
/orm(ic),  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.),'] 

Chem.:  CsH^OHfefO'CHO).  The  formi* 
ether  of  glycerin.  Obtained  by  heating  gly- 
cerin with  oxalic  acid  to  190",  and  extract  inf 
by  means  of  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
soluble'  in  alcohol  and  ether,  miscible  with 
water,  and  distilling  unchanged  in  a  vacuum. 
On  heatingto  200%  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol. 

mon'-o-gam,  a.     [MONOGAMY.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  which  has  a  simple  flower 

*mon-6  ga  mi  a,  «.   pi.    [MONOGAMY.] 

Bot.  :  Plants  ha  vingflowersdistinct  from  each 
other,  and  not  collected  into  a  capital  i  mi.  It  is 
not  now  recognised  In  any  system  as  an  order. 

[Eng.,    &c. 


"mon-o-ga'-ml  an,  a.     [Eng.,    &c.    «"«>• 
(q.v.) ;  sulf.  -an.]    A  plant  belonging 


to  the  Monogamia  (q.v.). 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
Syrian.    «»,  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


monogamic— monomania 
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„ 5,  a.    [Eng.  monogam(y);  -ic.} 

The  same  us  MONOGAMOUS  (q.v.). 

*  md-ndg'-a-mlst,    «.     [Eng.    monogamd/); 

iBt.} 

1.  One  who   disallows   or   disapproves  of 
ond  marriages ;  aa  advocate  of  marrying 

nly  once. 

••  I  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict  mattofamitt." 
—Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wntofield,  ch.  sir. 

2.  One  who  has  only  one  wife  ;  as  opposed 
9  a  bigamist  or  polygamist. 

mo-nog*  a-mous,    a.     [Eng.    monogam(y); 
-ous.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Advocating  monogamy  or  the  practice  of 
irrying  only  once. 

2.  Marrying  only  one  at  a  time  ;  opposed  to 
\';i  inous  or  polygamous. 

IL  Technically:  * 

1.  Bot. :  Having  flowers  distinct  from  each 

[MONOOAMIA.] 

2.  Zool. :  Pairing  with  a  single  mate,  and 
"  ring  in  couples. 

-nog'-a-m&    *m$-nSg'-a-mie,  s. 

at.  monogamia,  from  Gr.  novoyafiia  (mono- 
'i),  from  P.OWK  (monos)  =  alone,  single,  and 
j  (gamos)—  marriage.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  practice  of  marrying  only  once  ;  the 
irinciple  which  forbids  the  second  marriage 
fa  widow  or  widower. 

2.  The  marrying  of  only  one  at  a  time  ;  aa 
pposed  to  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

IL  Zool. :  The  habit  of  pairing  with  a  single 
mate. 

non-o-giis'-'tric,  a.  [Gr.  f/.6Vo?  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  ydtmjp  (yasttr)  =  the  sto- 
mach.] Having  only  one  stomach. 

_  _  „ 81S,  «.     [Gr.  ,u<!i/o$  (monos)  = 

me,  single,  and  -y«Ve<rn  (genesis)  =s  origin.] 
Biology : 

1.  A  terra  used  by  Van  Beueden  to  denote 
et   development  of  an  embryo   from   a 
:nt  similar  to  itself.    (Bramle  &  Cox.) 

2.  Prof.  A.  Thomson  applies  the  term  to 
the  descent  of  an  individual  from  one  parent 

i,  containing    both  the  sperm    cell  and 
:rm  cell ;   monogony.    (It  is  used  also  by 
:kel  in  this  sense.) 

i'-S-By^  g.    [MoNOGENEsis.]  The 

;trine  that  the  human  race  has  sprung  from 
single  species. 

jnon-o-ge-net'-lc,  »•     [MONOGENESIS.]     Of 

or  pertaining  to  monogenesis ;  monophyletic. 

"There  are  indeed  two  schools  of  physiologists,  tlia 

polygenetic  and  them»m>7c/iirfic,  thefonneratlmitti'iii 

from  the  beginning  a  variety  of  primitive  cell*  tlie 

latter  postulating  but  die  cell,  as  the  source  of  all 

being."— Max  M'tSUr  :  Frtucr'i  J/agtuitu,  July,  1878. 

md-nog'- en-Ijm,  «.     [Fr.  monogenisme.} 

[MONOGKNESIS.] 

Anthrop. :  The  system  which  assumes  that 
all  men  belong  to  a  single  race,  or  that  all  men 
re  descended  from  a  single  pair.     [MoNO- 
ENIUT,  B.J 

"  Five-sixths  of  the  public  are  taught  this  Adamitlo 
mono  i  -n,sm,  aa  if  it  were  an  establislied  truth."— Hux- 
ley :  critii/uei  (1873),  p.  159. 

nog'-en-fat,  a.  &  s.     [Fr,  monogeniste. } 
A*  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 

iii'ctcd  with  monogcnism. 

"The  -monogenist  hypotheses." — Euxmg:  Critique* 
1873).  p.  16-'. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  :  A  supporter  of  monogenism. 
Huxley  divides  them  into  thre«  classes  :— (1) 
"Adamites,"  who  accept  the  Mosaic  account 
Of  the  creation  literally  ;  (2)  those  who  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  the  "Adamites  ' 
and  the  4l  Rational  MonoRenists"  ;  aim  (3) 
"Rational  Monogenists,"  including  Limneus, 
Button,  BluniiMibach,  Cuvier,  and  Pritchard. 
Their  views  are  :  (1)  That  the  present  condition 
of  the  earth  has  existed  for  untold  ages  ;  (-_') 
that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  man  w;is 
crea.U'd  somewhere  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  ;  (3)  thatas  men  multiplied 
they  migrated  ;  and  (4)  that  climatic  influences 
and  other  conditions  are  sufficient  to  accouut 
for  all  the  diversities  of  mankind. 

;"' According  to  the  monojfeniiti  all  mankind  have 
iprung  from  a  single  pair.  —If iul«y.'  OHHfMsVfUR). 
pbMfc 


j 


mon  o  ge-nist -ic,  a.  [Eng.  monogenist ;  -ic.] 
The  same  as  MONOULNIST,  A.  (q.v.). 

"Combining  all  that  is  good  In  the  Monogcnhtic 
and  r\>JyKeuialic  schools."— Uuxl^y:  CrittytMt  (luTJ), 
p.  163. 

mon'-6-genst  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
ysvvcua  (gemuw)  —  to  produce.] 

Chem, :  A  terra  applied  by  Erlenmeyer  to 
those  elements  winch  combine  wuli  one 
another  in  one  proportion  only :  thus  hy- 
drogen and  chlorine  unite  in  the  proportion" 
of  one  part  by  weight  uf  the  former  to  &>'d 
parts  of  the  latter,  aud  in  no  otlier. 

mo-nog'-en-^,  s.     [Gr.    novoycvcm    (mono- 

getieia),  from  novoytinjs  (monugenex)  =  of  one 
and  tlie  same  blood  :  pref.  mono-,  and  yei/oy 
(genos)  ~  race,  stock,  family.] 

Anthrop.:  The  opinion  or  tenet  that  man- 
kind sprang  from  a  single  pair. 

t  mon-O-gon'-ic,  «•  [Eng.  monogon(y);  -ic.] 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
monogony  (q.v.). 

"  The  phenomenon  of  m>n-sexu;il  or  monogonio  pro- 
pagation."— U aeckel ;  llttt.  t'roulion,  i.  18& 

i  mo-nog'-d-ny,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  monogonia: 
pref.  m<jno-t  aud  Gr.  yo^os  (gonos)  =  birtu, 
descent.] 

BioL :  Propagation  by  fission  or  gemma- 
tion ;  non-sexual  propagation. 

"This  kind  of  mnnogony  1»  exceedingly  widely 
spread."— U<Leckel;  llitt.  Creation,  1.  191. 

mon' -6-gram,  s.      [Lat.   inonogramma,  from 

Gr.  ttovoypafjLna.Tov  (nwnogrammaton)  —  a  mark 
formed  of  one  letter ;  /now?  (monos)  ~  aloue, 
single,  and  ^pa^^a  (yi-aiiiiiut)  =  a  letter ;  Fr. 
monogramme.] 

*  i.  A  single  character  in  writing. 

•"The  Doctor  IB  of  opinion  that,  before  the  writing  of 
words  wtu  so  s hi! p' 'tied  an  to  be  divided  Into  eyllabiea, 
words  were  expressed  ...  by  aouie  arbitrary  s>L:n. 
figure  or  chanicter,  destined  to  express  complete 
words,  and  which  he  thereiore  call*  monogram*.'  — 
Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.,  IBu-J,  p.  •»:). 

*  2.  A   picture   drawn    in    lines    without 
colour ;  a  sketch. 

3.  A  cipher  composed  of  two  or  more  letters 
arranged  or  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  single  object,  and  used  on  seals, 
letter-paper,  &c.,  and  by  artists  as  the  sigua- 
ture  on  their  paintings,  engravings,  dtc. 

*m6n'-d-gram-mal,a.  [Eng. monogram ;-aZ.J 

1.  In  the  style  or  1'ashiou  of  a  monogram ; 
pertaining  to  monograms. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  sketch. 

"Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  monogrammal 
description,  aud  a  kind  of  rude  draught  u  it  were  with 
a  cole. — Fotherbjf  ;  Atimomtutix,  p.  365. 

*  mdn-o-graTi'-mic,*  mon -6- gram- 
mat  -ic,  *  mon'-o-gr&m-mous,  a.   [ting. 
monogram ;    -ic,  -atic,  -ou-s.J     'i he    same   as 

MONOORAMMAL  (q.v.;. 

mon'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  ^<Sws  (mono*)  =  alone, 
single,  and  -ypa^  (gruphe)  —  a  writing ;  ypt.u.na 
(grapiio)  =  tx>  write.]  An  account  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things ;  an 
essay  on  a  single  object. 

"The  pamphlet  still  remain*  the  best  monograph 
on  the  subject  in  pulut  oi  method." — AUumteum,  Aug. 
19,  19(12,  p.  245. 

mon  o  graph,  v.t.  [MONOGRAPH,  «.]  To 
write  or  compose  a  monograph  of ;  to  describe 
in  a  monograph. 

"  The  British  species  of  Luinhricua  have  never  been 
carefully  monoyrujjitud,"  —  Darurin ;  Forma.tu>n  v} 
I'egetabla  Mouid,  en.  i. 

m6-ndg'-rg--pher,  ».  [Eng.  monograph ;  ~er.} 
One  wao  writes  or  composes  a  monograph. 

mon  6 -graph  -ic,   mon-o  gr^ph'-ic-al, 

a.    [Kng.  niunogruph ;  -ic,  -icai.\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  mono- 
graph. 

2.  Drawn  in  lines  without  colour. 

m6n-6-gr&ph'-ic-al-ly,  a/7".  [Eng.  nono- 
grapkical;  -ly.]  In*  the  manner  of  a  mono- 
gmph  ;  in  a  monograph. 

mo-nog'-ra-phlst,  *.  [Eng.  monograph  ;  -ist.) 
A  writer  of  a  monograph, 

*  mi-nog' -ra-phous,  a.    [Eng.  monograph; 

-Qua.]    The  same  as  MONOGRAPHIC  (q.v.). 

mo-nog'-ra-ph^.  «.    [MONOGRAPH,  «.) 
*L  A  monograph. 

2.  Delineation  in  lines  without  colours ;  an 
outline  sketch. 


t  inon'-o-gyu,  s.    [MONOOYNIA.) 

Hot. ;  A  plant  of  the  Liniuean  order  Mono* 
gynia  (q.v.). 

mon-o-gyn'-i-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-t  and  Gr. 
yvvi}  (guiie)  —  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's  arti- 
ficial system.  It  consists  of  those  with  one 
stamen.  Various  classes  have  an  order  Mono- 
gyiiia. 

mon  o  gyn'-i-an,    mo-nog'-yn  ous.    a. 

{Eng.  monogyn;  -ian,  -ous.}  Pertaining  t<>  the 
order  Monogyiiia;  having  only  one  style  or 
pistiL 

mon-o— gy— no3'— cl— al»  a.  [Pref.  monn*t  Gr. 
yucrj  (yune)  =  a  woman,  a  pistil,  and  otKta 
(oikia)  =  a  house.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  fruit) :  Formed  of  one  pistil  from 
a  single  flower. 

*m6-n<Sg'-^n-y,  s.    [MOXOOYNIA.]    Marriage 

to  one  wife  only  ;  the  state  uf  having  only  one 
wife  at  a  time. 

mon-o'-hem'-er-ous,  a.    [Gr.  fiov«  (monos) 
=  alone,  single,  and  TJpVpa  (hlmera)  =  a  day.] 
Med. ;   Existing  or  coutir'uug  only  for  a 
single  day. 

mon-oi'-coiis,  a.    [MON<ECIOUB.] 

mon-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr./ioro?  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  Aurpeta  (latreia)  =  service,  wor- 
ship.] yiie  worship  of  one  God. 


"The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  Is  no  mere 
natural  variety  of  Semetic  m"nol"try."—W.  Robert- 
ton  Smith :  Old  Test,  in  Jewisti  Church.  lect.  X. 


mSn-d  -Icp'-Is,  *.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  Aeni? 

(tepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Macrouroue  Crustaceans, 
akin  to  Porcellana. 

mon'-o-llth,  s.  [Gr.  fiovw  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  Ai'flo?  (lithos)=a.  stone.]  A  column 
or  block  formed  of  a  single  stone.  The  term 
is  applied  to  such  erections  as  the  obelisks  of 
Egypt. 

mdn'-i-llth-al,  mo"n-6-lith'-Ic,  a.  [Eng. 
monolith;  -alt  -ic.]  Formed  of  a  single  stone 
or  block. 

"  The  remarkable  monoWhlc  group  called  the  Stone* 
of  Steuuis."—  Wilton :  Prehiaturic  Antuitt  of  Scotland, 

K  The  term  monolithic  is  also  applied  to 
structures  in  which  the  blocks  are  immense,  in 
some  cases  reaching  from  the  foundation  to  the 
entablature. 

*m6-n6l'-o-gist,  *.  [Eng.  monolog(y);  -ist.} 
One  who  soliloquizes;  one  wno  monopolizes 
conversation. 

mon'  6-16 gue,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ^oro'Aovos 

(monologvs)  =  speaking  alone :  jioVos  (monos) 
=  alone,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  speech.] 

1.  A  dramatic   scene  in  which   a   person 
speaks  by  himself;  a  soliloquy. 

"lean  show  in  Shakespear  many  scenes  of  rhyme 
topeiher,  and  the  like  in  BCD  JUIISUII'B  tragedies;  in 
Catiline  and  Sejanus  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  lines ; 
I  menu  besides  the  chorus  or  mon<jiogu^t."—ttryden  ; 
JCuuy  of  Dramatic  Poesie. 

2.  A  long  speech  or  dissertation  uttered  by 
one  person  in  company. 

*  mo-nol'-o-gy,  «.    [MONOLOGUE.]    The  act 
or  habit  of  indulging  in  monologues,  or  of 
monopolizing  conversation   by  long  disserta- 
tions ;  a  habit  of  soliloquizing. 

*m6-n6m'-a-chist,  «.  [Eng.  monomach(y); 
-ut.]  One  'who  fights  In  single  combat;  a 
duellist. 

*  m6-n6m'-a-chy\  ^mon-fi-xna'-chl-a,  a. 

[Gr.  liovofta-xia,  (monomachia),  from  juoco^.a^of 
(mo-nomuchos)  =  fighting  in  single  combat; 
porof  (monos)  =  alone,  single,  and  fia\o/Mu 
(machomai)  =  to  tlglit ;  Ilal.  &  Lat.  mojto- 
rnachia;  Fr.  monomachie.}  A  duel;  a  single 
combat. 

"  The  morning  came— «nd  man  to  man. 
The  grand  munumachy  t>egH.n." 

Squirt;  Tht  Duellist, 

*  mon'-6-mane,  s.    [MONOMANIA.]    One  suf- 
fering from  monomania;  a  monomaniac. 

mon-o-ma  -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  povos  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  /lact'a  (mania)  =  maduess  ; 
Ital.  &  tip.  monomania ;  Fr.  monomanie.} 
Madness  or  derangement  of  the  mind  with 
repard  to  one  subject  only.  The  monomaniac 
often  takes  up  a  wrong  principle,  but  reasons 


boil,  l>6jr ;  poxlt,  JovH ;  oat,  ?cll,  chorus,  5hin,  benph ;  go,  pern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  -  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  - jion  =  zhuo.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  sliua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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logically  from  it.  Thus,  believing  himself  to 
be  made  of  glass,  he  takes  every  prudent  pre- 
caution against  falling  and  being  broken. 

"Each  of  tin-in  hud  hia  monomania;  and  the  two 
monomania*  suited  each  other  perfectly."— Jf oca uta»  : 
Hitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

mon-o-ma'-ni-ac,  a.  &  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  manioc  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  suffers  from  mono- 
mania. 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monomania ;   pro- 
duced by  monomania. 

2.  Suffering  from  monomania  or  partial  de- 
rangement of  the  mind. 

*  mon'-ome,  *.    [MONOMIAL,  «.] 

tto-nom  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
Mlpoc  (meros)  =  the  ham.} 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera,  In  which 
the  tarsi  have  only  one  joint. 

nion-i-mer-A-so'-ma-ta,s.  pz.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  pref.  mono- ;  Gr.  ixe'po?  (meros)  =  a  part, 
and  o-wfia  (sdma)  =  the  body.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
'  order  Acarina  (q.v.),  because  the  segments  of 
the  body  are  fused  into  a  single  mass. 

jnon-o  mo  tal'  lie,  a,  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eug.  metallic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  mono- 
metallism (q.v.). 


ft -me't'-al-llf  m, «.  [Pref.  mono- ;  Eng. 
metal;  -ism.]  The  fact  or  principle  of  having 
only  one  metal  as  a  standard  for  coinage ; 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  a  single  metallic 
standard. 

non-o'-mdt'-al-list,  *.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
metal ;  -ist.]  One  who  supports  or  advocates 
monometallism. 

mo-nSm'-e'-ter,  *.  [Or.  n<Sw  (monoa)  =  alone, 
single,  and  pirpov  (metron)  =  measure.]  A 
rhythmical  series,  consisting  of  a  single  metre. 

mon-d-met'-ric,  a.  [Fret  mono-,  and  Eng. 
metric.] 

Min.  <t  Crystallog.  ;  Having  one  measure 
or  proportion  ;  having  the  three  axes  equal 
and  intersecting  at  right  angles. 

mon-o-met'-ri-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  metrical  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  monometers ;  containing  only  one 
metre. 

mo  no'-mi-al,  *.  &  a.  [Or.  ^6v<x  (monos)  = 
alone,  singlej  and  ovopa  (onoma)  —  a  name.] 

Algebra : 

A*  As  subst. :  An  expression  or  quantity 
consisting  of  a  single  term,  unconnected  with 
any  other  by  signs  of  addition,  subtraction, 
equality,  or  inequality. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  only  one  term. 

mon  6  mor  phous,  mon  6  mor'-phic, 
a.  [Gr.  ^i6co«  (monos)  =  aloue,  single,  and 
fuip4>7j  (morphS)  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  a  single  form. 

2.  Entom.:  Having  one  form  both  in  the 
larval  and  mature  state,  though  in  the  former 
it  may  be  wingless,  and  in  the  latter  winged. 

Xnon-dm'-pha-lus,  s.  [Gr.  /xdvoc  (monos)  — 
alone,  single,"  and  o^aAos  (omphalos)  =  the 
navel.] 

PhysioL :  A  single  umbilicus  connecting  two 
distinct  individuals,  such  as  the  Siamese 
twins,  making  the  monstrosity  of  one  com- 
pound individual. 

mon  6  mjf-ar'-i-a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  j*.u9  (mus),  genit.  jivos 
(muos)  =  a  muscle.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  name  for  that  section  of  bivalves 
in  which  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle. 
It  was  first  given  by  Lamarck.      The  Mono- 
myaria  are  the  Ostreidee,  part  of  the  Aviculidse, 
and  the  genera  Tridacna  and  Mulleria. 

2.  Palceont. :  As  none  of  the  monomyaria 
are  fresh-water,  it  may  be  assumed  that  any 
stratum  in  which  they  occur  fossil  was  of 
marine  origin. 

m6n-6-my-ar'-i-an,s.  [MONOMYARIA.]  Any 
bivalve  possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 

**  We  may  also  notice  in  the  valve  of  the  mnnomyar- 
ian  a  siiume  unbrukeu  line  just  within  the  margin  of 
the  shell*— Or  S.  Woodward,  in  CaueU'i  Jfat.  ffixt.. 
Ti.232. 


mon -6 -my'  -a-ry,  a.  &  *.    [MONOMYARIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  but  one  adductor 
muscle. 

*'  In  the  monomyary  hi  valve*  the  posterior  adductor 
U  the  oue  which  remaUu."— tHcholton  :  Zoology  (1878), 
p-SW. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bivalve  mollusc  possessing 
only  one  adductor  muscle,  and  consequently 
having  only  one  muscular  impression  on  the 
shell. 

"Btval  res  with  one  adductor  muscle  are  termed  mono- 
myarw." — Owen  :  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  p.  2SL 

mon-on'-yx,  *.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  ow£ 
(onus)  =  a  claw.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Hydro- 
cores,  family  Galgulidaj.  The  lore  tarsi  are 
represented  only  by  a  sort  of  claw. 

mon  o  ou  -si  ous,    mon  o-6u  -si-an,  a, 

[Gr.  povoovvLos  (monoousios)  =  of  a  single 
essence  :  juococ  (monos)  —  alone,  single,  and 
ovffia.  (ousia)  =  essence,  nature.]  Consisting 
or  composed  of  identically  the  same  nature  or 
essence, 

mo  nop  ath-y,  *.  [Gr.  jiown£0eia  (mono- 
patheia),  from  povo*  (monoa)  =  alone,  single, 
and  ira0ot  (jxithos)  =  suffering.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Solitary  suffering  or  sensi- 
bility. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disease  affecting  only  one  organ 
or  function  of  the  body  or  the  mind  on  a 
single  point. 

*  mon  o  per'-Bon-al,  a.     [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eug.  personal  (q.v.).] 
Theol. :  Having  but  one  person. 

mon  6  pot -a  IOUJB,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr. 
niraXov  (petalon)  -  a  petal  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 

BUff.  -OU*.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  petals  coherent  Into  a 
single  piece ;  gamopetalous,  sympetalous. 

mo   no  phane,   *.      [Gr.  ^oro^afif?  (mono- 
planes) =appearing  to  shine  in  one  direction.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  EPISTILBITK  (q.v.). 

mo  noph'-an-ous,  a.  [Gr.  M°C<K  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  </>aic<*>  (phainri)  =  to  appear.] 
Similar  in  appearance  to  something  else  ;  re- 
sembling each  other. 

m6n-o-phon'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^61**  (monos),  alone, 
single,  and  <£wfij  (phone)  =  sound.] 

.Mii-s. :  A  term  applied  to  a  composition 
having  but  one  part ;  single- voiced. 

mo  noph'-thimg,  s.  [Gr.  fiop6^0oyyoc  (mo- 
nophthonggos) ;  from  p.6vos  (monos)  =s  alone, 
single,  and  <f>floyy<k  (phthonggos)  =  sound.] 

1.  A  simple  vowel  sound. 

2.  A  combination    of   two  written  vowels 
pronounced  as  one. 

"  That  at,  i)c,  wt  soon  became  monophthong*  la 
evident."— Petit :  Introd.  to  Qreek  <t  Latin  Slym,  (ed. 
1875),  p.  255. 

mon  oph -thong  -al,  a.  [Eng.  monophthong ; 
•al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  simple 
vowel-sound. 

"The  true  monophtkonffal  Roman  sound  of  the  Tus- 
can e,"—A.  J.  SUit,  in  Academy,  April  15,  1871. 

xno'n-o'-phy-let'-Xc,  a.  [Gr.  ^6vo?  (mo7tos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  <£uAjJ  (phu-U)  =  a  tribe,  a 
family.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  family. 

"  He  also  constructs  a  monophyletic  genealogical 
tne."—Qardenen'  Chronicle.  No.  403  (1881),  p.  874. 

monophyletic  hypothesis,  «. 

Biol.  :  The  hypothesis  of  descent  which 
endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  individual 
groups  of  organisms  to  a  single  common 
species  of  Moneron,  which  originated  by 
spontaneous  generation.  It  is  opposed  to 
Polyphyletic(q.v.). 

"I  consider  It  best  in  the  meantime  to  adopt  the 
monophyletic  hypothesis  of  descent  both  for  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom."— B atckei  :  Sift.  Crea* 
tton.it  40. 

mo  noph'-^l-lous,  a.  [Gr.  juo^o^vAAo?  (mo- 
nophullos) ;  from  /.toyot  (monos)  =  alone,  single, 
and  ^vAAov  (phullon)  —  a  leaf.J 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  leaf;  formed  of  one 
leaf ;  gamophyllous,  symphyllous.  (Used 
especially  of  the  sepals  when  coherent.) 

mo-ndph'-yl-luo,  s.    [MONOPHYLLOUS.] 

ZooL  :  Redman's  Bat;  a  genus  with  a  single 
species  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Phyllosto- 
minse,  group  Glossophagse.  The  wing-expanse 
is  about  twelve  inches ;  the  fur  grayish-brown 


above,  with  the  tips  of  the  hair  slightly  hoary; 
dusky  gray,  tipped  with  white,  ou  the  lower 
surface  ;  wing- membranes  dark-brown.  Habi- 
tat, Jamaica  and  Cuba. 

mon--o  phy'  6  -dont,  n.  ft  *.  [Gr.  MOKK 
(monos)  —  once  ;  $v<»(phuo)  =  to  generate,  and 
6iov«,  genit.  odoiros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth. 
(Owen.)J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Aterm  applied  to  the  dentition 
described  under  B.,  or  to  a  mammal  having 
such  a  dentition. 

"  Such  a  dentition  .  .  .  U  also  monuphyodont.''— 
Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  XT  S51 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  One  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Professor  Owen  divided  the  Mammalia,  "in 
regard  to  the  times  of  formation  and  the  suc- 
cession of  teeth."  It  includes  those  \vliich 
have  no  milk-dentition,  as  the  true  Cetacea. 

*'  Monophyodontt,  or  those  that  generate  a  lingla  N| 
of  teeth.  — Owen :  Clan,  o/  Mammalia,  p.  10. 

M6-n8ph'-^-Bite,  *.  &  a.  [Gr.  ^61/0?  (mono*) 
—  alone,  single,  and  4>vo-t$  (phvsis)  =  nature.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI) :  Those  who  with  Eutychw 
believed  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in 
Christ,  namely,  that  of  the  Word,  who  became 
incarnate,  and  that  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  that  one  nature  were  blended  u 
the  body  and  soul  in  man.  [For  the  early 
history  of  the  Monophysites,  see  EUTYCHIAM.J 
In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Monophyaitoi 
were  in  considerable  adversity,  their  prosperity 
was  restored  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  a 
certain  monk,  Jacobus  or  James,  surnamed 
Baradaeus  or  Zanzalus.  He  died  at  Edussa  in 
A.D.  578.  From  him  the  Monophysites  are 
often  called  Jacobites.  They  established  two 
bishops  or  patriarchs,  one  at  Alexandria,  with 
iurisdiction  over  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  and 
the  other  at  Antioch,  with  Jurisdiction  over 
Syria  and  Armenia.  When  the  Muhamma. 
dans  were  struggling  for  power,  it  wu 
their  policy  to  protect  all  heretical  sects  with 
the  view  of  making  them  thorns  in  the  sidet 
of  the  Church.  They  did  so  at  first  to  the 
Monophysites,  but  afterwards  oppressed  them. 
In  the  seventh  century  the  Monophysite 
originated  the  Monothelite  controversy. 
[MoNOTHELiTE.]  The  Egyptians  and  the  Ahyt- 
sinians  are  still  Monophysites. 

B.  Asadj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Monophy- 
sites ;  Eutychian. 

mon-6 -phy-slt'-lc-al,  a,     [Eng.  monophjf>  j 
sit(e);  -ical.] 

Church  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mono- 
physites,  or  their  doctrines. 

mon'  6  plast,  s.  [Pref.  mon*-,  and  Gr.  nAatro-M 
(plasso)  =  to  form.] 

Anat.  A  Biol. :  An  animal  cell,  an  elemen- 
tary organism. 

mon  6  pleur  o  brdh'-chi-ans,  s.  pi  [Mo- 
NOPLEUROBRANCHIATA.]  The  English  name  of 
the  Monopleurobranchiata  (q.v.). 

mon  6-pleur-6-feran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi. 
[Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  irAevpdc  (pleitron)  —  n-Aet/p<E 
(pleura)  — &  rib,  and  fipayxtov  (brangchiori)=l 
gill-] 

ZooL  :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  section 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  now  called,  after 
Cuvier,  Tectibranchiata  (q.v.).  Named  also 
Poma  to  branch  ia  (q.v.). 

mo  nop'-no-a,  *.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  TTVO^ 

(pnoe)  =  wind,  breathing.] 

Zool.  &  PalcKont. :  Professor  Owen's  name 
for  a  sub-division  of  reptiles  containing  all  i  : 
those  which  do  not  live  in  the  water. 

*  mo-nop'-6-dy,   *-      [Gr,  novoi  (monos)  a  !  j 
alone,  single,  and    vovs  (pous)t  geuit.  noSot  \  • 
(podos)  =a  foot.] 

Pros. ;  A  measure  consisting  of  only  a  singl* 
foot. 

*  m6-ndp-6-ler,  *.    [Eng  monopoly};  -er.]  '  • 
A  monopolist. 

*  md-nop'-o-li^m,  s.  [Eng.  monopol(y);  -ism.} 
Monopolizing,  monopoly. 

"Aland  of  monopo/wmandconiervatUm."— .Vaturt, 
vol.  xxiv.  (1881  J.  p.  602. 

mo-nop -6-Ust,  s.    [Eng.  monopoly);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  monopolizes ;   one  who  has  •  s  t 
monopoly  or  exclusive  command   over   any 
branch  of  trade,  or  article  of  production  ;  one 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  po 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    *e,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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licensed  for  the  exclusive  manufacture, 
lie,  or  purchase  of  any  article ;  one  who  buys 
p  the  whole  available  stock  of  any  commodity 
a  order  to  resell  at  an  advanced  price. 
2.  One  who  assumes  or  claims  the  right  to 
ny  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 

**  Some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 

Suppose  themselves  monopolist*  of  n.-nsf." 

Qowper  :  Conversation,  625, 

n-O'-pSr-a'-tan,  s.  [Eng.  monopoly;  t 
connective ;  suff.  -an.]  A  monopolist  or 
Monopolizer. 

"  Monopolitant  of  starch,  tin.  flsk,  cloth,  Ac."— 
Oldyi :  Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

"ino-nop'-d-lite,  *.     [MONOPOLY.]    A  mo- 

upolist. 

"You  marchant  mercers,  and  monopolltei." 

Sylvetter:  Du  Bartat ;  day  3.  wk.  1,  622. 

D-nop'-6-lize,  mo-nop'-6-lise,  v.t. 
[Lug.  monopoly)  ;  -ize;  Fr.  monopoliser.] 

1.  To  obtain  or  possess  a  monopoly  of ;  to 
lave  exclusive  command  over  for  production, 
ale,  or  purchase. 

2.  To  obtain  or  hold  exclusive  possession  of; 
3  engross. 

"  It  U  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  division 
of  the  common  property  among  all  the  citizens  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few  unscrupulous 
tuen."—Leteit :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Uiit.  (1855),  ii.  131. 

mo  nop'-o-liz-er,  s.  [Eng.  monopolize);  -er.] 
me  who  monopolizes;  one  who  holds  a  mo- 
lopoly ;  a  monopolist. 

"  Patentees  and  monopolizer!  In  the  trade  of  )ww>k- 
•elllng."— Milton  :  Areopaffitiva. 

mo  nop'-6-ly,  *mon-o-po-le,  *.    [Lat. 
monopolium;  from  GT.  ^ovo-ma\iov(monopdlion) 
the  right  of  monopoly ;  ^oi-o/rwAia  (mono- 
lid)  =  monopoly :  n6vo<;  (monos)  =  single,  and 
ir«A«w(po/eo)=to  sell,  to  traffic;  Fr.moftopote.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  exclusive  trading  right  over ;  the  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege  of  production,  sale, 
or  purchase  of  any  commodity ;  the  sole  right 
or  power  of  selling  any  commodity ;  the  ex* 
re  right  or  privilege  of  trading  in  any 
lunity,   or  with   any  country;   licence 
from  the  proper  authority  to  any  person  or 
company  to  make,  sell,  export,  import,  buy, 
or  otherwise  deal  in  any  commodity  or  number 
"  commodities.    Thus,  a  patent  for  an  inven- 
gives  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  of 
;ing  or  dealing  in  the  article  patented* 
"  He  thinks  be  can  never  trade  to  MB  advantage, 
nalesB  he  can  have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  tut 
Taluee."— South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  v..  set.  10. 

8.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly ; 
Opium  U  a  government  monopoly  in  India. 
The  assuming  or  claiming  right  to  or  pos- 
!->n  of  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ; 
claims  a  monopoly  of  the  conversation. 
Law:  Some  of  the  early  sovereigns  of 
assumed  the  right  of  granting  to 
favored  subjects  the  monopoly,  or 
vole  right  of  selling  and  dealing  in  particular 
unmodities.  This  pretended  prerogative  was 
.tried  to  a  most  injurious  length  in  the  reign  of 
leen  Elizabeth,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
ltute  of  Monopolies,  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  8 ;  which, 
'bile  declaring  the  illegality  of  such  grants 
'  exclusive  trading  in  general,  contained  an 
—"ion  in  favor  of  new  and  original  inven- 
in  manufacture.  Upon  this  exception, 
i,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognizes  the  royal 
tgative,  the  modem  law  of  patents  for 
entions  in  manufactures  may  be  considered 
•est.  In  the  United  States  the  monopolies  in 
tents  and  copyrights  are  the  only  ones  that 
;ally  exist,  but  the  trust  or  trade  syndicate 
— a  combination  of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
1  linees — usually  becomes  a  monopoly  on  a 
—ale,  competition  being  prevented  by 
means.  Certain  governments  retain 
ies,  as  In  tobacco,  salt,  &c.,  purely  for 
purposee. 


6  poT-y-l6gUO,  «.  [Or.  /ioVo?  (monos) 
e,  single  ;  jroAvs  (polus)=  many,  and  Aoyos 
=  a  word,  a  speech.]  An  entertainment 

in  which    a  single    actor  sustains   several 

characters, 


,  a.     [Pref.   mono-, 
and  dimin.  of  Gr.  irpiW  (priori)  =  a  saw.J 

Zool  (Of  graptolites)  :  Having  only  a  single 
row  of  hydrothecse  or  cellules  in  the  simple 
or  branched  polypary. 

i-nop'-ter-al,  a.  &  «.    [MONOPTERON.) 

As  adj.  :  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  monop- 
on. 
.  As  subst.  :  A  monopteron. 


mo  nop  -ter  on,  m6"-n6p'-ter-ds,  5.    [Gr. 

/iOfonrepoc  (inonopteros)t  from  povos  (monos)  = 
siugle,  and  irrcpbf  (pUron)  =  a  wing,  a  row.) 

Arch. :  A  species  of  temple  without  walls, 
and  composed  of  columns  arranged  in  a  circle, 
and  supporting  a  cupola,  or  a  conical  roof. 
Called  also  a  MouepteraL 

mon-op  -ter  -us,  s.    [MONOPTERON.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes, 
family  Symbranchidse  (q.v.).  Monopterus 
javanicus  is  extremely  common  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  upwards  of  three 
feet  long. 

*mo  nop'-tote,  s.     [Gr.  JLKH-OJTTWTOS  (monop- 

tdtos)  =  naving  but  one  case :  novas  (monos)  = 

single,  and  imitns  (ptosis)  =  a  falling,  a  case.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  but  one  oblique 

case-ending. 

mon-op-tyg -ma,  *.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
TTTuyji*  (ptugma)  =  anything  folded,  a  fold ; 
irrvtrtrta  (ptusso)  =  to  fold,  to  double  up.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  prosobran- 
chiate  gasteropoda,  family  Pyramidellidie 
(q.v.).  The  shells  are  beautiful  and  delicate. 
The  animal  has  short  tentacles,  with  the  eyes 
at  their  inner  bases,  rudimentary  tongue,  and 
elongated,  narrow  foot.  Twelve  species  are 
known, 

tmon-o-py  re  nous,  a.    [Pref,  mono-;  Gr. 
irvpyv  (puren)  =  a  stone  or  kernel,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -cms.] 
Hot. :  Having  but  a  single  stone  or  kernel. 

mon-or-gan'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng. 
organic  (q.v.).l  Belonging  to  or  affecting  one 
organ  or  set  of  organs. 

*  mon'-o-rhyme,   *.     [Gr.  /m* d>pvtfM<>«  (mo- 

norrhuthmos} ;  from  /i6Vo?  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  pu0/ioc  (rhuthmos)  =  rhythm.]  A 
composition  or  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines 
end  in  the  same  rhyme. 

mon-or'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  man-,  and  Gr.  opfud 
(ormia)  —  a  fishing-line.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Nostochacese  (Confervoid 
Algae)  founded  by  Berkeley.  One  is  British, 
Monormia  rofricato,  which  occurs  in  ditches, 
in  reddish -brown  gelatinous  masses,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut. 

mon-d-sep'-al  ous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  sepalous  (q.  v.).  J 

Bot. :  Having  one  sepal,  i.e.,  the  sepals 
united  into  a  single  piece  ;  gamu.se  pal  ous. 

mo-no'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  /idtwris  (monosis)  =  soli- 
tariness, singleness.] 

Bot. :  The  isolation  of  one  organ  from  the 
rest 

mon-6-so'  ma  ta,     mon-o-so  ma'-ti-a 

(ti  as  shi),  8.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  ow/ia 
(soma),  genit.  crufiuros  (somatos)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Rhizopoda,  established 
by  Siebold,  comprising  those  which  consist  of 
only  a  single  animal.  They  are  naked  or  en- 
closed in  a  capsule,  with  one  opening-  for  the 
extrusion  of  the  motor  filaments.  Families, 
Proteidse  and  Arcellidae.  (Daiias.) 

mdn'-o-sperm.    9.     [Pref.    mono-,    and    Gr. 

(nrtp/ia  (sperma)  =  seed.] 
Let. :  A  plant  having  one  seed. 

rnoii'-o-sperm  ous,  a.     [Eng.  monosperm; 
-ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  but  one  seed. 

mon-o-spher'-I-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  spherical  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  or  having 
a  single  sphere. 

t  mo-nds'-ta-chous,  a.     [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Gr.  <rraxvs  (stachus)  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  single  spike. 

mon-S-ste'-ar-in,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
«t«arifi(q.v.).J 

Chem. ;  <C8H6y"<OH2XCil8H35O2).    Prepared 
heating  a  mixture  of  stearic   acid   and 
lycerin  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  forty 
Hours.     It  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  61°  and  resolidify  at  60°. 

mon'-6  stich,  s.  [Gr.  ^ovdorixo?  (monos- 
tichos)  =  consisting  of  only  one  Terse:  now; 
(mo7ios)=Bingle,  and  <TTt'x<«  (stichos)=&  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  but  a  single  verse. 
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md  n6a'-t&-ma,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gt 
crrofxtt  (stoma)  ==•  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Hydrozoa  or  Hydro- 
medusae,  order  Discophora  or  Acalephffi. 

t  mon  6-str6ph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^oroVrpo^of 
(monostrophos)  —  consisting  of  a  single  strain  : 
(j.6i>o<;  (monos)  =  alone,  single,  and  <rrpo^ij 
(strophe)  =  a  turning,  a  strophe.]  Having  only 
one  strophe ;  written  in  one  unvaried  mea- 
sure ;  not  varying  in  measure. 

"  The  dithyramb  of  Lasus  eventually  became  mono 
ttTophic"—Donaldton;  Theatre  of  the  Ores*!,  p.  37.  . 

mon'-o-style,  a.    [Gr.  |u.6fo«  (monos)  =  alone, 
siugle,  and  <rruAo$  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a  style.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  pillars  of  mediaeval 
architecture  when  they   consist  of  a  single 
shaft,  in  distinction  to  Polystyle, 

2.  Applied  to  a  building  which  is  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture  throughout. 

mSn-*-syl-l&b-ic,    m$n-*-syl-l&1>  -io- 

al,  a.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eug.  syllabic,  sylia- 
tical.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  a  single   syllable :   aa,  * 
monosyllabic  word. 

2.  Consisting  of  monosyllables:  as,  mono- 
syllabic verse. 

II.  Philol, :  Applied  to  those  languages  in 
which  each  word  is  a  simple,  unhitiected  root. 
Such  are  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese, 
Thibetan,  Ac. 

"  If  we  met  with  monntyllabic  tongues  In  different 
parta  of  the  earth,  we  should  have  no  right  to  infer 
their  connection. "—Whitney:  Life  4  Vrowtti  qf  Lan- 
guage, ch.  xiL 

monosyllabic-echo,  s. 

Acoustics :  An  echo  of  which  only  the  last 
syllable  can  be  heard.  It  arises  when  one 
stands  112-5  feet  from  the  reflector. 

t  mon-o-syr-la-bi^m,  s.  [Eng.  monosyUa- 
b(le);  -ism.]  A  predominance  of  monosyllables 

"  Recent  doubts  on  Monotyllabitm  In  Philolologloal 
Classification,  by  Hyde  Clarke."— Brir.  Attuc.  &tp. 
(1880),  p.  631. 

mon'-o-8^1-lg^l)le,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  monosylldbe, 
from  Lat.  monosyllabus,  from  Gr.  ^ot-oo-uAAa/Sos 
(monosullabos)  =  of  one  syllable  :  P.OI/OC  (monos) 
=  alone,  single,  and  <ruAAo£ij  (suitabe)  =  &  syl- 
lable (q.v.).] 
A*  As  subst. :  A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 


B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  only  one  syllable; 
monosyllabic.  (Cowper:  Works,  xv,  820.) 

mon   o  syl  la  bled   (bled  as   bcld),   a. 

[Eng.    monosyllable)  ;    -ed.}     Reduced   to   ft 
monosyllable. 

'•  Nine  taylon,  it  rightly  spell'd. 
•          Into  one  man  are  monotyllabled."    Cleveland, 

mon  o-sym  met'-ri  cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-, 
and  Eng.  symmetrical.} 

Bot.  :  A  term  used  of  flowers  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  exactly  equal  parts. 

mon  6-tes  -sa-ron,  s.  [Gr.  ^oVor  (moiws)=. 
alone,  single,  "and  reo-cropes  (tesnares)  =•  four.] 
A  harmony  of  the  four  gospels  ;  a  single  narra- 
tive compiled  from  a  collection  ol  the  four 
gospels. 

mon  6  thai  a  man,  s.  [MONUTHALAMIA.] 
One  of  the  Mouothalamia  (q.v.). 

mon-o-tha-la'-mj-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-, 
and  Gr.  0oAop.o$  (tiutlamos)  =  an  inner  room 
or  chamber.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Foramint- 
fera,  embracing  those  which  have  only  a  single 
chamber.  The  animals  consist  of  sarcode, 
with  a  calcareous  integument.  The  division 
in  an  unnaturai  one,  for  the  Polythalamia, 
from  which  the  Monothalamia  are  discrimin- 
ated, are  monotnalanious  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  existence. 


--,  a.    [MONOTHALAMIA.] 

Zool.  :  Possessing  only  a  single  chamber  ;  uui- 
locular.  Used  of  the  chambered  shells  of  the 
Foraminifera  and  the  gasteropodous  uiollusca 

mon-o-thal'-mic,  a.    [MONTH  ALAMIA.) 
Bot.  (Of  fruits)  :  Formed  from  one  pistil. 

mon-^-the'-cal,  a.     [Pref.  mono-  ;  Gr.  0i}n| 
(theke)  =  a  box,  a  chest,  and  Eng.  suff.  -at] 
Bot.  :  Having  only  one  theca  or  loculameut. 


6^  ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin*  as ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    ^aou,  -flon  -  xhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  —  bel,  del. 
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mdn'-o-the-ism,  5.  [Pref.  ^iw>?  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  Eng.  theism  (q.v. )'t  Fr.  mono- 
theisme.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  only  one  God.  [HKNOTUKISM.] 

"[The  Jews]  have  continued  firm  lit  their  abhor- 
rence of  idolatry,  and  iu  their  adherence  to  pure  mono- 
f/i«u7rt  under  every  persecution." — Cfrjan;  Jtvnth  Jtit- 
petttation,  ch,  ii..  f  7. 

tion-o-the-ist,  *.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
tteist  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  monotheiste.}  A  supporter  or 
advocate  of  monotheism  (q.v.). 

"The  general   propensity  to  th«  worship  of  idols 
.   was  totally  subdued  ;  and  they  became  monoiheitt*  in 
the  strictest  sense  ot  tue  term."— t'ogan :  Jtunth  bu- 
ftmtatton,  ch.  ii.  i  7. 

mon  o-the-Is-tic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
titeistic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mono- 
theism (q.v.). 

"  Not  only  did  Abraham  Introduce  the  Aryan  motto- 
theitttc  conception  of  Jehovah,  but  iu  after  aye*  frmh 
accessions  were  constantly  received  from  the  uri^in.H.1 
(Juaiilee  source."— tirit,  tjuarterty  It****,  1BTS,  p.  KA. 

'Io  ndth'-el-ism,  s.    [MONOTH ELITISM.] 

£16  noth -el  ite,  s.     [Gr.  ft6vot   (monos)  = 

alone,  single,  and  Oe'Ar|<r«  (iAe#j»w)  =  will.] 
A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  Mouothelitism 
(q.v.). 

nio  n6th  6-Ht-ic,  a.  [Eng.  monothelit(t) ; 
-w.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monothelites  or 
Monothelitiam. 

Mo  noth  6  lit-tsm,  s.  [Eng.  monot!ielit(c) ; 
-i*ro.J 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  that  Christ  had  Lnt  one  will  la  His 
two  natures. 

If  The  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  having 
consulted  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
*  Syrian,  descended  from  Mouophysite  parents, 
•a  to  how  that  sect  could  be  reconciled  to  tlie 
Clmrch,  the  prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  might  be  held,  without  prejudice  to 
the  truth  or  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  had  condemned  the  Mono- 
phy  sites,  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  there  was  but  cue  will  and 
one  operation  of  will.  In  630  Heraclius  issued 
an  edict,  requiring  the  acceptance  of  this 
tenet,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed  successful ; 
but  in  t>33  Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Palestine, 
opposed  Mo  no  tli  elitism  at  the  Council  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  following  year,  being 
made  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  be  assembled  a 
council  and  condemned  it.  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople still  maintained  his  old  opiuion, 
and  in  639  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, an  Ecthesis,  or  formula  of  faith.  The 
same  year  Pope  John  IV.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  rejected  the  Ecthesis  and  condemned 
the  Monothelites.  They  were  again  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  Oecumenical  Council 
(Constantinople),  680-081.  The  Maronites  of 
Lebanon  embraced  Monothelitism,  but  were 
reconciled  to  the.Church  in  1182. 

<n6  -not -6-  ma,  s.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  ro/xij 

(tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lathridiidae,  haying 
the  knob  of  the  antennae  (the  tenth  joint) 
•olid,  being  of  one  piece :  the  body  is  long. 
Eleven  are  British. 

oao  not-6  moua,  a.  [Gr.  pdpof  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  TO/J.IJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting ; 
TilLvta  (temiio)  =  to  cut] 

Min. :  Having  a  cleavage  distinct  only  in  a 
single  direction. 

tiion  -6-tone,  s.    [Fr.]    [MONOTOJTY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Monotony ;  sameness  of  style 
In  wilting  or  speaking. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Uutic:  A  single  note  or  key ;  the  reciting 
Of  words  on  a  single  note  without  inflections. 

"  A  kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little 
from  a  monotone."— Maton  :  Church  Jfuncfc,  p.  «. 

2.  lihet. :  A  sameness  of  sound ;  the  utter- 
ance of  words  in  one  unvaried  key,  without 
inflection  or  cadence. 

•udtt  -o  tone,  v.t.  or  i.    [MONOTONE,  *.] 

Music:  To  recite  words  on  a  single  note 
without  inflections. 

•  mon  6-ton -Ic,   *  mon-o-ton'-ic-al,    o. 

IJSng.  monotone);  -ic;  -teal.]    Monotonous. 

•mo-not'-o-nlfit,  *.  [Eng.  monoton(e);  -irt.J 
One  who  keeps  liarping  upon  one  subject. 

"If  I  ruin  such  a  virtue,  sayeet  thoal  Eternal 
monotonittt"— Richardton:  Ctariua,  Iv.  136. 


m6  not  6  nous,  a.  [Gr.  JIOVOTOI/OC  (mono- 
tones) =  consisting  of  a  single  sound  :  ^ovo? 
(monos)  =  alone,  single,  ami  TOPOC  (tonos)  —  a 
tone  't  Fr.  monotone;  Ital.  &  tip.  monotono.] 

1.  Chaiacterized  by  or  full  of  monotony  or 
sameness  of  sound ;   continued  in  the  same 
nots  without  intiection  or  cadence. 

**  As  a  voice  that  chant*  alone  .  .  . 
Iu  monotonous  undertone." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend, 

2.  Tiresome,  wearying  ;  destitute  of  change 
or  variety :  as,  a  monotonous  occupation,  a 
monotonous  life. 

mo  not  o-nous-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  monotonous ; 
•ly.]  In  a  monotonous  manner  or  toue ;  with- 
out change  or  variety. 

t  m6-not'-6-nous~ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  monoto- 
nous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
monotonous ;  monotony,  sameness. 

mo-n6t'~o-ny,  *.  [Gr.  novorovia  (monotonia) 
=  sameness  of  sonnd  :  j»6iw  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  TOCOC  (tojios)  =  a  tone ;  Fr.  monotonie; 
Ital.,  &  tip.  monotonia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monotonous; 
uniformity  of  sound. 

"Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the 
Mine  final  sound  to  tb*  moat  tedious  monotony."— 
B'arton  :  Uttt.  £ny.  Poetry,  L  2L 

2.  Unchanging   and   unvarying   sameness; 
want  of  variety ;  irksomeness. 

"  Monotony  is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are 
apt  to  (all,  who  are  luml  uf  harmonious  arrangement." 
—Blair:  Lecturn.  vol.  L.  lect  13. 

mon-o-trem'-a-ta,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Gr.  TptffAa  (trema)  =  a  hole,  from  TCTpoiyw 
(tetraind)  =  to  bore  through,  to  pierce.] 

ZofA. ;  An  order  or  sub-class  of  mammals 
called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Prototheria  (q.v.). 
They  have  only  one  aperture  for  the  urinary, 
genital,  and  intestinal  canals.  The  nictitating 
membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  is  well  developed 
as  are  the  mammary  glands ;  there  are  no 
nipples.  Teeth,  if  present,  consisting  of  four 
horny  plates.  There  is  an  outer  clavicular 
bone,  and  the  coracoid  bones  are  extended  to 
the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum.  In  various 
respects  they  approach  birds.  They  to  a 
certain  extent  connect  mammals  with  reptiles. 
Uurwin  believes  that  the  earliest  mammal*  in 
some  respects  resembled  Monotremata.  It 
contains  two  genera,  Urnithorhyuchus  (Duck- 
mole),  and  Echidna  (Porcupine  Ant-eater) 
both  Australian  forms.  On  Tuesday,  Sept.  2, 
1884,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Sydney, 
from  Prof.  Liversidge,  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion, then  at  Montreal,  intimating  that  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  Balfour  student  sent  out  to 
Australia,  had.  discovered  the  Monotremes  to 
be  oviparous.  The  develop  meat  of  these  eggs 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  tue 
Eeptilia,  proving,  as  Prof.  Moseley  said,  that 
the  Monotremes  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Bauropsida  thuu  with  the  Amphibia. 
(Brit.  Astoc.  liep.,  1S»4,  p.  777.) 

mon  o-trem'-a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mono- 
tremat(a);  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Monotremata  (q.v.). 

mon'-o-treme,  *.  [ MONOTREMATA.]  An  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  Monotremata  (q.v.). 

mon-6-trig-lyph,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  trigtyph  W-v.).] 

Arch. :  The  interval  observed  between  the 
columns  of  a  Doric  portico,  where  a  space  is 
left  sufficient  for  the  insertion  of  one  triglyph 
only  between  those  immediately  over  two 
contiguous  columns. 

mo-nof-ro-pa,  *.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
TpdTTo?  (tropo*) "—  a  turn.  So  named  from  the 
curved  raceme.] 

Bat. :  The  Bird's  Nest ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Monotropacese  (q.v.).  Flowers 
campanulate,  the  upper  in  four  or  five,  the 
lower  in  four  divisions ;  sepals  and  petals 
erect,  coloured,  membranous,  saccate  at  the 
.base  ;  stamens  eight  to  ten ;  ovary  four  or 
five-celled,  eight  to  ten  furrowed  capsule, 
loculicidally  live-valved.  Known  species 
three  or  four.  One,  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  is 
commonly  found  in  woods  near  the  roots  of 
firs  and  beech.  Its  powder  is  given  in  Ger- 
many to  sheep  affected  with  cough. 

mon  6  tro  pa'  96  09,  mon  o-tro'-pc-se, 
*.  pi.    [Mod,  LAJ.  monotrop(a),  and  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  sutf.  -acete  or  -eas.] 
BoL  :   Fir-rapes  ;   an  order  of  Hypogynous 


Exogens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of 
parnsites  growing  (in  the  roots  of  tiis  <>i  other 
trees.  The  steins  are  covered  with  scales 
instead  of  true  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal spikes  or  ract-mes  ;  sepals  four  or  tive  ; 
petals  lour  or  tivt,  saccate  at  the  base  or  co- 
hering into  a  gamupelaluus  curolla ;  stmuens- 
eight  to  ten,  some  lined  with  as  many  re- 
curved glands  ;  ovary  round,  four  or  five- 
furrowed,  one-celled  with  live  parit-tal  pla- 
centae at  the  apex.  Found  in  Europe,  Asi;i, 
and  North  America.  Known  genera,  six ; 
species,  ten.  (Lindiey.) 

m6n'-6>-type(  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  EHK 
type  (q.v.>] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  single  type  or 
representative. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  sole  or  only  type ;  espec.» 
a  sole    species    which    constitutes  a  genus, 
family,  &c. 

mon  b-typ'-io,  a.  [Eng.  monotyi)(e);  -ic.) 
The  same  as  MONOTYPE,  A.  (q.v.). 

mo  nov'-a  lent,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Lat. 
valens  (genit.  vaientis),  pa.  par.  of  vateo  =  to 
have  strength  or  power.]  (See  the  compound.) 

monovalent  -element,  s. 

Chem. :  Monad.  Unlvalent  element.  A 
term  applied  to  those  elements  whose  atom- 
fixing  power  is  equal  to  that  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen. 

*  mo-nox'-y-lon   (pi.    mb-nox-y  la),  «. 

[Gr.  p.oi'ofuAof  (monoxuiosf—  made  from  a 
single  piece  of  wood  :  /uSvo?  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  £v\ov  (xulon)  =  wood.]  A  boat  or 
canoe  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber. 

"  Tbe  rude  British  monoxyta,  abapvd  and  hollowed 

out  by  atone  axes,  with  the  help  of  fire."—  Wilton- 

Prehutoric  A  nnaU  of  Scotland,  cb-  it 

'  mo  nox-y-lous,  a.  [MONOZYLON.]  Formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  timber. 

"The  hollowing  of  the  monoxylout c*DQ*."—WilKm : 
PreMttoric  Annul*  of  Scotland,  ch.  vi. 

mon'  -  rad-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Monrad ; 
sutf.  -ite  (Aft7t.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  form  of  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 
Occurs  granular,  massive.  Hardness,  ti ;  s\> 
gr.  8'267  ;  colour,  yellowish  ;  lustre,  vitreous. 
Formula,  (MgO,  FeOJSiOa  +  JHO.  Found  at 
Bergen,  Norway. 

Mon  roe',  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

Monroe-doctrine,  s. 

Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  declaration* 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  second 
presidency  of  James  Monroe  (1821-1825).  The- 
first  had  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Its  author; 
it  assumed  that  every  spot  of  the  Old  World 
was  covered  by  the  flag  of  some  civilized 
power,  and  so  would  be  free  from  American 
encroachment,  and  asserted 

"That  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and. 
Independent  condition  which  they  have  awumed  and 
iim.ijiU.iu,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  a* 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
power." 

The  second  declaration  related  to  the  appre- 
hended attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.v.)  to 
subjugate  the  Spanish  American  States  which 
had  revolted.  In  his  annual  Message  of  1823 
President  Monroe  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  any 

**  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system     * 
to  any  portion  of  tbia  hemisphere  aa  dangeruiia  to  our 
peace  and  safety.'' 

mon'-rb  lite,  «.  [From  Monroe,  New  Vork» 
and  Gr.  Atdog  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  radiated  columnar  variety  of  Fibro-     , 
lite  included  by  Dana  in  his  second  variety  of    J 
that  species.     Its  sp.  gr.,  3*075,  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  other  members  of  the  same 
mineral 

mons,  &    [Lat.]    A  mountain. 
*  Mons  Msenalus,  e. 

Astron. :  A  northern  constellation  Intro- 
duced by  Hevelius.  None  of  the  stars  are 
large.  It  is  not  now  retained. 

mons  vcneris,  s. 

Anat. :  The  Integument  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  female  pubic  symphysis. 

monseigneur  (as  mon-sen'-yer)  (pi.  mes- 
seigneurs)  (me-sen-yer),  s.  [Fr.  =  my 
lord  :  mon  ~  my,  and  seigneur,  lord.]  A  title 
of  honour  given  to  princes,  bishops,  and  other 
high  dignitaries  :  spec.,  the  title  of  the  Dauphin. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<Jt, 
or,  wore,  wolfc  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    TO,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tlon  sieur  («s  m'-sieu),  pL  Kessieurs 
(aa  mcs  s.-u),  s.  (I.., 

*  l.  The  in  it-  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of 
the  king  of  France. 

2.  The  ordinary  title  of  address  or  courtesy 
In  France,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr. 
or  8ir.     It  is  abbreviated  in  writing  to  M.  or 

Ions.,  and  in  the  plural  to  MM.  or  Messrs. 

3.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  by  English- 
men to  Frenchmen. 

"  A  Frenchman  his  companion  : 
An  eminent  motuivur.  tlmt,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gall  mil  KirL"  iAaft«i/>. .'  Cymbeiine,  L  7. 

iron  so  ni  a,  s.  [Named  after  Lady  Ann 
^miisoii,  who  assisted  Lee  in  his  Introduction 
to  Botany.] 

Jiot.  :  A  genus  of  Cape  Geraniacese,  having 
five  equal  se|>al3,  live  equal  petals,  and  fifteen 
sumens  in  live  bunJles  or  in  a  single  one. 
The  stem  of  Monsonia  spinosa  burns  like  a 
torch,  and  emits  an  agreeable  odour. 

tnon  soon,  *  mon  son,  * mon-zoon, s. 

(luil.  mon*>one,  from  Malay  musim  =a  season, 
a  monsoon,  from  Arab,  mawsim  =  a  time,  a 
season  ;  Fr.  monton,  monfon,  mousson;  Port. 
motisao;  8p.  monzon.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 

2.  A  breed  of  race-horses,  descended  from  a 
torse  so  named. 

1L  Meteorology: 

1.  (PI.):     A    modification    of    the    trade 
•winds,  curative  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  Lat   7°  S.,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
through    the    Indian    Ocean   aud   the    Bay 
of  Bengal  to  Japan  and  the  Western  Pacific. 
There  are  two  monsoons,  the  South-western 
and  the  North-eastern.     The  latter  prevails 
from  October  to  April,  and  the  former  from 
April  to  October.    The  bursting  of  the  mou- 
Biinn  commences  the  rainy  season  in  India,  the 
fiouth-wt   .em  bringing  that  of  Bombay  and 
Central  India,  and  the  north-eastern  that  of 
II  ultras  and   other  parts  of  the  east  coast. 
IhAiNY-sEAsoN.]     The  monsoons  are  caused 
by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  land  and  water 
and  of  the  several  land  masses  themselves  in 
the  regions  which  they  att'ect.    Independently 
•of  their  great  use  in  bringing  rain  to  countries 
•which  ntuerwise  would  degenerate  into  deserts, 

hey  are  useful  for  navigation.    As  in  the  case 
i  the  trade  winds,  navigators  can  so  plan 
their  voyages  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
monsoons,  though  powerful  steamships  can 
aow  achieve  the  feat  of  running  in  the  teeth 
the  monsoon,  but  not  without  some  dis- 
union to  those  on  board. 

2.  Any  similar  wind  blowing  half  the  year 
In  one  direction  and  half  in  tlie  other. 

mon  stcr,  *  mon-stre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  monstre, 
from  Lat.  w#nsti"uni  —  a  divine  omen,  a  mon- 
ster, from  moneo  =  to  warn,  to  admonish  ;  tip. 
monstro,  Tnonstruo ;  Port,  mostre;  ItaL  mostro.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  extraordinary  or  out  of  the 
-common  order  of  nature ;  a  prodigy,  a  marvel, 
a  portent;  a  creature  marvellous  to  see  on 
•account  of  size,  form,  or  shape. 

"  Swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  tin  deep, 
WhuM  every  wave  some  wat'ry  monster  brings." 
Pope:  Homer;  ItiadxxL  139. 

2.  Anything  horrible  from  deformity,  ugli- 
ness, wickedness,  cruelty,  or  the  commission 
of  extraordinary  or  horrible  crimes ;  s  vile 
creature. 

"  We  hear  the  world  wonder  every  day  at  monttert 
of  ingratitude."— DicJcent:  Bamaby  liudye,  cb.  Ixxix. 

3.  A  tanciful  or  chimerical  creature,  com- 
pounded in  various  ways  ot  human  and  bestial 
forms,  such  as  the  wy  vern,  the  cockatrice,  the 
mermaid,  &c.     Many  of  these  creatures  are 
borne  on  coats  of  arms. 

II.  Physiol. :  A  being  presenting  some  char- 
acteristics rarely  met  with  in  the  species  to 
v  iiirli  it  belongs;  a  being  having  some  mon- 
strosity (q.v.).  (Used  both  of  animals  and 
plants.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  enormous  or  extraordinary 
size  or  numbers. 

"  The  monitor  club  within  the  cave  I  spied." 

Pope  :  Hvmer  ;  (jdyuev  ix.  880. 

*  mon  -ster,  v.t.  [MONSTER,  s.]  To  make  mon- 
strous ;  to  put  out  of  the  common  or  ordinary 
course  of  nature  or  things. 

"  Her  offence 

Mart  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  montteri  it."  Mutwp.  :  Lear,  L  L 


mon'-ster-a,  s.   [  Name  unexplain 

Lot.  :  A  genus  of  Orontiaeea1,  tribe  Oalle».  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  Irom  the  wurnu-r 
parts  of  America.  Monttera  Atiatisonii  or 
Dracontium  pertusum  is  a  caustic.  The  Indians 
of  Demamra  use  the  fresh  leaves  of  M.  pertuna 
as  rubefacients  aud  vesicatories  in  dropsy. 

*  mon'-Ster-er,  s.     [Eng.  monster;  -er.]    An 
exaggerator. 

*  mon  -ster  ful,  *  mon-stre-  full,  u,  [Eng. 

monster  ;  -J'uU.\     Wonderful,  extraordinary. 
"  These  muitstre.fiill  Illinois  1  devjae  to  thee 
Because  tliuii  sliulilist  nab  of  them  nhiis^hid  be." 
Chaucer  it)  :  Marchantet  second  Tale. 

mon'-strancc,  5.  [Low  Lat.  monstrantia, 
from  mostro  =.  to  show  ;  O.  Fr.  monstrance  = 
demonstration  ;  O.  tip.  &  Ital.  nwnstrama.] 

Roman  Ritual  :  A  vessel  in  wliich  the  Host 
is  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  people 
during  the  Forty  Hums'  Adoration,  or  in 
which  it  is  enclosed  for  Benediction.  Prior 
to  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christ!  (A.D.  12ti4),  the  Host  was  ex)>osed  for 
adoration  in  a  pyx  (q.v.).  The  chief  part  of 
the  monstrance  is  formed  by  two  discs  of 
crystal,  set  vertically,  between  which  the 
Bust  is  placed.  The.se  discs  are  surrounded 
by  rays  of  metal,  emblematic  of  glory,  and 
the  whole  is  mounted  on  a  stand. 

*  mon-stra  -tion,  s.    [Lat,  monstratio,  from 
mstnstratus,  pa.  par.  of  monstro  =  to  show.]  A 
demonstration,  a  showing,  a  proof. 

"Geuing  thereby  aa  a  certain*  nvmstracfon,  howe 
he  w«  the  author  of  his  death."—  Gmfttm:  Jtenry  U. 
(an.  33). 

*  mon-stra'-tbr,  «.    [Lat.]    A  demonstrator  ; 

an  exhibitor. 

*  mon-stre,  «.    [MONSTER,  «.] 

*  mon'-Strl-cide,  s.  [Lat.  ?nons(rwm  =  a  mon- 
ster, and  caxlo  (in  comp.  tide)  =  to  kill.]    The 
slaughter  of  a  monster. 

"He  would  have  committed  not  unjustifiable  man- 
."  —  Thackeray  .    Virginian*,  ch.  JEXV. 


*  mon  strir  cr  ous,  a.  [Lat.  monstrum  = 
a  monster,  fcro~to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -OTIS.]  Bearing  or  producing 
monsters. 

"This    monttriferout    empire  of   women."—  Knox  : 
Firttaiatt. 

mon  -stros'  -  1  ty,  *  mon  -strog'-3t-ty,  & 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monstrous 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common  course  of 
nature. 

"  We  dealra  no  records  of  such  enormities  ;  sins 
should  be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteem*  <1 
monstruua.  'llicy  omit  of  monttroti.?  aa  they  fall 
from  their  rarity;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  erre 
with  their  forefathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they 
divide  a  K!U  in  it*  society."—  Browne  .  Vulgar  £rroun, 
bk.  vii.,  cb,  xi  v. 

2.  That  which  is  monstrous  ;  a  monster  ;  a 
monstrous  or  unnatural  production. 

"  Weshall  tolerate  flying  horses.  black  swans,  hydra*, 
oentiuirs.  harpies,  and  sntyra  ;  for  these  are  monttroci- 
tiet,  rarities,  or  else  poetical  fauciea."—  Brmona  :  I'ttiaar 
£rrour$,  bk.  v.,  ch.  tix. 

IL  Animal  &  Veget.  PhyyioL  :  A  character 
appearing  in  an  individual  animal  or  plant, 
which  is  very  rare  in  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  abnormal  In  the  sense  of  being 
exceptional,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
produced  as  a  mere  sport  of  nature  indepen- 
dent of  law.  "By  a  monstrosity,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  I  presume  is  meant  some  con- 
siderable deviation  of  structure,  generally 
injurious  or  not  useful  to  the  species.  '  (Orig. 
of  Spec.  (ed.  6th),  p.  33.)  They  arise  In  man, 
in  the  interior  animals,  and  in  plants.  Idiocy, 
hermaphroditism,  albinoism,  the  possession 
of  an  unusual  number  of  lingers  or  toes,  more 
teats  than  two,  two  heads,  or  no  head  at  all, 
physical  union  by  flesh,  cartilage,  or  bone  to 
any  other  individual,  &c.,  are  cases  of  human 
monstrosity.  Monstrosities  which  graduate 
into  slight  variations  are  so  similar  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  same  classifi- 
cations and  the  same  terms,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Isidore  Geotlroy  St.  llilaire,  can  be  used 
for  both.  (Darwin  :  Descent  of  A/cwi,  p.  30.) 
Among  some  of  the  many  monstrosities  of 
the  lower  animals  may  ne  mentioned  that 
discoidal  shells  occasionally  become  spiral, 
and  fossil  periwinkles  from  the  Norwich  Crag 
are  often  distorted.  (S.  ^.  Woodward  :  Moi- 
lusca.  (ed.  1875),  p.  37.)  All  cases  of  mon- 
strosity are  to  be  accounted  for  by  law.  In 
most  cases  they  are  caused  by  arrest  of  de- 


velopment, in  some  by  reversion  to  tbe  char- 
acter of  a  remote  ancestor,  in  others  by 
hypertrophy  of  a  particular  part. 

mon  stroiis,  *  nion'  stru-ous,  a.  &  adv. 

[O.   Fr.  muitxtrueux,   from  Lat.  nwTW/nwsiM, 
monstrosus,  from  monstrum  =  a  monster  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  nwnstruoso;  ItaL  wwstroso,  mo& 
truoso.  ] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Unnatural  in  form  or  appearance  ;  devi» 
ting  from  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"  We  Bomctimefl  rend  and  bear  of  monstrous  birth*.1 
—  South.  Sermon*,  vol.  H.,  ser.  S. 

2.  Enormous,  huge,  extraordinary. 

"  The  sheriff  with  a  most  mtmttrtnu  Match  U  at  th» 
door.  '—  Shaketp,  ;  I  Henry  /I'.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Shocking,  horrible,  hateful. 

"  Give  your  momtrout  project  all  Its  force.'* 

Coieiier  .    Tirocinium.  291. 

4.  Out  of  reason  ;  horrible,  extravagant. 

"  His  slanders  were  nuntstrnut  ;  but  they  were  wtB 
timed."—  Macautay  :  Hut  £n0.,ch.  xviii. 

*  5.  Containing  or  full  of  monsters. 

"Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Viaifst  the  bottom  of  the  m  mstroui  world." 

MUton  :  Ly-idtu,  1M. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Enormously,  extraordinarily, 
exceedingly. 

"  Skill  infinite  or  monttrout  desperate.  " 

;  AH  't  Well  that  £ruis  Welt.  tt.  1. 


m6n'-Btrou»-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  monstrous;  4y.] 

1.  In  a   monstrous   manner;   against   the 
common  order  of  nature  ;  unnaturally. 

2.  Shockingly,   unreasonably,    enormously, 
extravagantly. 

"The  value  of  that  grant  was  so  monttrmuly  exaff. 
gerated."—  JtacaiUay  :  Hitt.  £ng.,  cb,  zxv. 

mon'  -  strous  -  ness,  *  mon'  -  s  tru  -  ofis  - 

njsse,  s.    LKng.  -monstrous  ;  -ness.\    Tlie  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  monstrous  ;  monstrosity. 

"  Whose  tntmstrousiieu  dutli  so  perplex, 

tiruyton:  J/twei  £lytium.  Nymph,  t. 

*  mon-stru-os'-X-t^,  «.    [Eug.  monstruou*; 

•ity.]    Monstrosity. 

"  This  Is  the  monstruottty  In  love,  lady,  that  the  win 
is  iaiiiiite,  aud  the  execution  cmiiJu'd.  '  —  Khakupt 
Troilut  A  Crettida,  ill.  2. 

*  mon  -stru-ous,  a.    [MONSTROUS.] 
*mdn'-8tru-ous-ness,5.  [MONSTROUSNZSS.] 
moht,  s.    [Fr.  —  mountain.]    (See  compound.) 

mont  de  piotc,  & 

Banking,  &c.  :  One  of  the  money-lending 
establishments  founded  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  view  of  lending  money  to 
the  poor  at  a  smaller  rate  ot  interest  than 
was  exacted  by  ordinary  pawnbrokers.  The 
Institution  spread  to  France,  Spain,  and  some 
other  countries. 

mftn-ta-cu'-ta,  s.    [Named  after  Col.  George 

Montagu,  au  early  English  malacologist.] 

Znol,  :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
family  Lucinidee.  It  has  a  thin  minute  shell, 
and  a  large  broad-grooved  foot.  Recent 
species  three,  from  Britain,  the  United  States, 
&c.  Fosail  two,  from  the  Pliocene  onward. 

montagnard  (as  mon  tan  yar  ),  s.    [Fr., 

from  montagne  =  a  mountain.] 

1.  Ortl.  Lang.  :  A  mountaineer. 

2.  Fr.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  at  various  time* 
to  any  member  of  the  extreme  democratic 
party  in  France.    [MOUNTAIN,  1-1 

*  mon'-tane,  a.    [Lat.  montanus,  from  mon»t 
genit.  mantis  —  a  mountain.]    Mountainous, 
hilly. 

"  A  single  species  restricted  to  elevated  montan* 
localities  in  Tasmania."—  Gardener*'  Chronicle,  No. 
407  11881),  p.  008. 

*  mon-tan'-Ic,  o.  [Lat.  montanus,  from  mon*, 
genit.    mantis  =  a  mountain.]     Of   or    per- 
taining to  mountains  ;  consisting  of  moun- 
tains. 

mon'-ta-nine,  s.     [Lat.  montan(a),  fern.  sing. 
of  moittanit*;  Eng.  suff.  ~ine  (Chem.).] 

Chum.  :  An  alkaloid  said  by  Van  Mons  to 
exist  in  China  muntana,  the  bark  of  Kxo&temma 
floribundum,  (Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

Mon'-tan-ism,  a.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  religious  system  of  Mon- 
tanus,  an  inhabitant  of  a  Phrygian  village, 
called  Pepuza,  who,  alx>ut  171  A.D.,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter 
promised  by  Jesus  [PARACLETE],  and  professed 


^ ;  pout,  J6%I ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  tW« :  sin.  »? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,   t ian  —  Bhan,   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -gion  =  «^ft",    -cioua.  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -Die,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  dei» 
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•  to  utter  prophecies.    Amongst  others  he  was 
•upported  by  two  ladies,  Prisca,  or  Priscilla, 
and  Maxin  lilla,  who  also  claimed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy.   He  multiplied  fasts,  forbade  second 
marriages,  did  not  permit  churches  to  give 
absolution  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  great 
•in,  forbade  all  female  ornaments,  required 
virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  would  not  sanction 
flight    in    persecution.     He  was   ultimately 
expelled  from  the  church.    Tertullian,  in  the 
year  204,  joined  the  Montanists,  but  did  not 
forfeit  the  respect  of  the  church  catholic,  as 
the  Montanists  held  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  and  differed  from  others  more 
in  their  rigid  practice  than  in  their  faith. 
Jerome  wrote  against  the  Montanists,  who 
continued  till  about  the  sixth  century. 

M6n  tan  1st, «.    [MONTANISK.) 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  or  believer  in 
Montanus  or  bis  tenets.  The  Montanists 
were  called  also  from  the  birthplace  of  their 
leader  Cataphrygians. 

Mon  tan  ist  -Ic,  Mdn-tan-fct'-!o-al,  a. 
[Eng.  montanist;  -tc.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Mo  man  us  or  Montauism. 

mon-ta  nite,  «.  [From  Montana,  U.S.A., 
where  found  ;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  soft,  earthy  mineral  found  as  an 
encrustation  on  tetradymite  (q.v.).  Lustre, 
dull  to  waxy ;  colour,  yellowish  to  while-. 
Compos,  :  telluric  acid,  26*1 ;  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, 68'6 ;  water,  5-3  =  100,  yielding  the 
formula  BiU8TeO3  +  2HO.  Found  at  High- 
laud,  Montana. 

'  mdn  tan-ixe,  v.i.  [MONTANISM.]  To  follow 
the  teachings  of  Moutauus. 

m6n   tant,  mon-tan'-td,  ».     [Fr.,  from 

monter  =  to  mount.] 
*  1.  Fencing ;  An  upright  cut  or  thrust. 

"  To  Me  thee  fight,  to  we  thee  foln.  to  Me  thee  tra- 
Tene,  to  Me  thee  here,  to  we  thee  there ;  to  Me  thee 
POM  thy  i  mil  to,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  ^l*'*"^  thy 
muntant."—iOuL*ap.  ;  Merry  H'Jtw  of  Wimtoor.  11.  S. 

2.  Joinery:  The  intermediate  vertical  part 
of  a  piece  of  framing  which  is  tenoned  with 
the  rails. 

mon  to,  3.  [Sp.  =  the  stock  of  cards  which 
remains  after  each  player  has  received  his 
•hare;  Lat.  mons  (genit.  montis)  =  a  moun- 
tain.] A  gambling  game  played  with  cards 
or  dice. 

monte-bank, «.  A  gambling-house  where 

monte  is  played. 

m6n-te  bra -site,  *.  [From  Montebras, 
France,  where  found ;  suff.  -iU  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral,  which, 
on  analysis,  appeared  to  have  a  distinct  com- 
position, but  subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  it  is  identical  with  amblygonite 
(q.v.X 

m6n  te  it  as'-co,  *.  [See  def.J  A  rich  wine 
made  at  Moutefiascone,  in  Italy. 

*  Mon-telth ,  *  Mon-teth ,  «.    [After  the 
inventor.]    A  vessel  for  cooling  or  washing 
wine-glasses.    (Nares.) 

"  Sew  thingi  produce  new  words,  and  thus  JttmM* 

Haa  by  one  ve*Ml  Mved  hi*  name  from  death. " 

Ainy  :  Art  of  Cookery. 

monte  jus,  *.  [Fr.]  A  force-pump  by  which 
the  juice  from  the  cane-mill  is  raised  to  the 
claritiers  on  the  storey  above. 

mon' -tern,  *.  [See  def.]  A  custom  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  scholars  of  Eton 
College  up  to  1847,  and  which  consisted  in 
their  going  in  procession  on  Whit-Tuesday 
of  every  third  year  to  a  mound  (Lat.  ad 
montem),  near  the  Bath  Road,  and  exacting  a 
gratuity  from  all  present  or  passing  by.  The 
amount  collected  was  given 
to  the  captain  or  senior 
scholar,  and  was  intended 
to  help  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  residence  at 
the  University. 

Hon  te  pul  cia   no  (ci 
as  chj,  *.    [See  def.)    A 
celebrated  wine  made 
from  grapes  grown 
near  Montepulciano, 
in  Tuscany. 

monte-ro.  ,.    (Sp. 

montera,  from  montero  =  a  huntsman,  from 
monte  =  a  mountain.]   A  kiml  of  cap,  properly 


s  huntsman's  cap,  having  a  spherical  crown, 
and  a  flap  which  could  be  drawn  down  over 
the  ears. 

-  HU  hat  wa*  like  *  helmet,  or  Spanish  m****"— 
Bacon. 

*  mdn-t6th  ,  «.    [MONTEITH.] 

mon-te-zu'-ma,  *.  [Named  by  Mocino  and 
Sesse,  two  Mexican  botanists,  after  Monte- 
luma,  a  sovereign  of  Mexico.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacece,  tribe  Bom- 
bacacee.  Montezuma  gpecio&issima  is  a  large 
ornamental  tree,  with  red  flowers,  growing  in 
Mexico. 

m6nt-gol  -ft-er  (or  Her  as  fya),  *.  [See 
det]  A  balloon  filled  with  atmospheric  air 
heated,  BO  called  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventors, the  brothers  Mongolner,  of  Annonay, 
where  the  first  experiment  was  made  lu  June, 
17*8. 

Montgolfler's-ram.  $.  An  hydraulic 
ram,  by  which  the  fall  of  a  column  of  water 
is  caused  to  raise  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  its  source. 

month,  *  moneth,  s.  [A.  8.  monath,  m6ndh, 
from  mona  =  the  moon  ;  Ger.  monat  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mdno  ;  Dut  naand  ;  Sw.  manad  ;  Dan. 
moaned;  Goth.  menoth$,  from  mona  =  the 
moon;  Fr.  mois  ;  Prov.  mes;  Ital.  mese;  Lat. 
mensis  ;  Gr.  p.ijv  (men),  from  f*ifw)  (meni)=  the 
moon  ;  Lith.  menesi$;  Pem.m£h;  Sansc.  mds, 
mason,  from  md  =  to  measure.] 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  Properly  the  time  In  which1  the  moon 
makes  one  complete  revolution   round   the 
earth,  or  appears  to  return  to  precisely  the 
same  point  in  the  heavens   from  which  it 
started.    This  may  be  from  change  to  change, 
from  full  moon  to  full  moon,  or  in  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  other  ways.    The  time  of  the 
revolution  now  described  is  properly  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds.    Twelve 
periods,  called  lunar  months,  fall  short  of  a 
year  by  about  11  days.    Lunar  months  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  they  still  are  by 
their  modern  successors  and  by  the  Muham- 
madans. 

(2)  A  solar  month  ;  the  period  required  for 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.    Twelve  of  these  periods  con- 
stitute a  year. 

2.  Calendar:    Any   one   of    the   calendar 
months,  called  also  usual,  natural,  civil,  or 
political,  though  the  first  is  by  far  the  most 
common  term.    As  an  aid  to  memory  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  days  In  each  month, 
the  following  rude  rhymes  have   been  em- 
ployed at  least  from  A.D.  1606. 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April.  Jane,  atid  November; 
All  the  rat  hare  thirty  -tine, 
Bat  February  twenty-eight  alon*, 
Except  in  leap  year  once  in  four, 
When  February  ha*  one  day  more." 

3.  Lav.':  Formerly,  the  word  month  In  a 
statute  meant  a  lunar  month,  but  by  13  Viet., 
c.  21  it  was  made  to  signify  calendar  month, 
unless    otherwise  expressly  designated.     It 
does  so  also  in  ecclesiastical   law,  but   by 
common  law  and  equity  it  is  28  days. 

4.  Comm.:   A  calendar  month,  except  In 
contracts   for   stock   iu  which  it  is   lunar. 

[TWELVEMONTH.  ] 

H  (1)  Anomalistic  month: 

Astron.,  &c.  :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
In  passing  from  one  perigee  to  the  next,  viz., 
27  days,  13  hours,  1ft  minutes,  and  37*4 
seconds. 

(2)  Nodical  month  : 

Astron.,  &c.  ;  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
In  revolving  from  one  node  to  the  same  node 
again,  viz.,  27  days,  6  hours,  5  minutes,  and 
86  seconds. 

(3)  Sacred  month  :  (See  extract). 

"Among  the  other  expedients  that  had  been 
suggested  in  this  convention  [of  Chartist  I>eleg:tu-s 
hem  in  London  in  August,  1838],  was  that  of  observing 
what  was  called  a  sacred  month,  during  which  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were 
to  abstain  frum  every  kind  of  labour,  in  the  hope  of 
compelling  the  governing  claeae*  to  concede  the 
Charter."—  MoUiuorOi:  MM.  Eng.t  11.  28L 


(4)  Sidereal  month  : 

Astron.,  <tc.  :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
in  passing  from  one  star  to  the  same  star 
again,  viz.,  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11*5 
seconds. 

(5)  SynoduxU,    or    proper    lunar    month: 
[MONTH,  1]. 


(6)  Tropical  or  periodic  month  : 

Astron.,  £c.  :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
In  passing  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  same  point  again,  viz.,  27  days,  7  hours, 
43  minutes,  47  seconds. 

•  month's  -mind,  s. 

1.  A  commemoration  of  a  person's  memory 
One  month  after  his  decease. 

"  At  whiche  tyrae  of  burying  and  al*o  the  mon«thit, 
myndc."—F<ibylin:  Bit  Will. 

2.  An  earnest,  longing  desire;   probably 
from  the  longing  of  a  woman  in  pregnancy, 
usually  commencing  in  tho   first  mouth  of 
gestation. 

"  You  hare  a  month'+mlnd  to  them.* 

SHakeip.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  t  J. 

*  minth'-llhg,  9.    [Eng.  month;  suff.  -ling.] 

That  which  is  a  month  old  ;  that  which  lasts 
for  a  mouth. 

"Vet  hail  to  thee, 
Frail,  feeble  monWIng  t" 

Wordsworth  :  slddreu  to  my  Infant  Dauyhln; 

month  -ly,  a,,  adv.t  &  «.    [Eng.  month;  -ly.} 
A«  As  adject  ive  : 

1.  Performed  In  a  month  ;  continuing  for  a 

month. 

"  Her  monthly  round. 
1^  Still  ending,  still  renewing"     Jtilton:  /'./...  lit  788. 

2.  Done  or  occurring  every  month,  or  ouca 
a  mouth. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1,  Once  a  month  ;  In  every  month. 

"  Tb«  moon  that  monthly  changes." 

XHaketp.  :  «MMD  *  Juliet.  U.  1 

*  2.  As  If  under  the  influence  of  the  moon  ; 
like  a  lunatic. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  magazine  or  other  periodical 
published  every  month. 

"  The  ordinary  '  -monthly  "II  i  more  and  more  drawing 
our  popular  writer*  of  fiction  to  it*alL"—2Jaiig  T*l»- 
graph,  Oct.  3.  US2. 

monthly  -nurse,  s.    A  midwife. 

m6n  -tl  a,  *.  [Named  after  Joseph  de  Monti, 
professor  of  botany  and  natural  history,  at 
Bologna,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.] 

Bot.  :  Blinks  ;  a  genus  of  Pnrtulacaceae. 
Flowers,  cyiuose,  white  ;  corolla,  of  five  irregu- 
lar petals,  united  at  the  base.  Stamens, 
three  ;  stigmas,  three,  nearly  sessile  ;  capsule, 
three-valved,  three-celled.  Montia  fontana  is 
the  Water  Blinks  or  Water  duckweed.  It 
has  small,  opposite,  spathulate  leaves,  aud  is 
found  in  mills,  springs,  and  wet  places. 

mon-tf-ccll'-ite  (o  as  ch),  s.  [Named  after 
the  Italian  mineralogist,  Mouticelli  ;  suit  -it$ 
(Min.).} 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombie  mineral,  isomor- 
phous  with  olivine  (q.  V.)L  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ; 
sp.  gr.  3-03  to  3'25  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour- 
less, and  various  shades  of  gray  ;  transparent 
to  translucent  ;  fracture,  conchoidal  ;  compos.  : 
silica,  3S*5  ;  lime,  85*9  ;  magnesia,  25*6  =  100, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  (  i  CaO  4-  i  MgOJj 
8iO2.  Found  in  crystals,  with  granular  calcit* 
In  the  agglumeratesof  Monte  Somiua,  Vesuvius. 

*  mon  ti  clc,    *  mon'-ti  cule,   s.      [Lat. 

montictdus,  tiiinin.  of  mons  (genit.  montis)  =  a 
mountain.]    A  little  mount,  a  hillock. 

*  mon-tic  u  late,  *mon  tic'  u  lous.   a, 

[Eng.  montlcul(f)  ;   -ate,  -ou*.\    Having  little 
projections  or  hills. 

*  mftn-ti^  -Sn-OU8.   a.      [Lat   mons  (genit 

montis)  =  a  mountain,  and  gigno,  pa.  t,  yenui 
=  to  beget.]    Produced  on  a  mountain. 

mSn-tln'-e-as,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  montin(ia)> 
Lat.  feiu.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot,  :  A  tribe  of  Onagracese. 

m5n-tJn'-K-at  *.  [Named  after  Lawrenca 
Montin,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mon- 
tinese  (q.v.).  Only  one  species  is  known,  A 
dicecious  Cape  shrub. 

mon-tip'-or-a,  s.  [Lat.  mons  (genit.  montis} 
—  a  mountain,"  and  poms  =  passage.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-familf 
Monteporinas  (q.v.). 


mSn-ti-por-i-na,  e.  pi    [Mod. 
por(a);  LAt  fern.  pL  adj.  Buff,  -inae.} 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  tomily 
Poritidae.  They  have  a  spongy  tissue  between 
the  corallites. 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  T/ho.  son  ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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nuSnt-U-var-ti-a,  *.  [from  a  proper  name 
Montlivault.  (Atjassiz.)] 

Patceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  family 
Astrafeidse,  sub-family  Astreinse.  The  poly- 
pidora  is  simple,  of  a  sub-conical  or  pyriform 
figure,  wrinkled  below.  Range  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Tertiary. 

mont-mart'-rite,  s.      [From   Montinartre, 

Paris,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Gypsum  or  Selenite(q.v.), 
occurring  mostly  in  arrowhead-shaped  twin 
crystals,  which  contain  some  carbonate  oflime. 
Found  in  the  gypseous  beds  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

mcnt-m6-rflr-6n-ite,  s.  [From  Montmo- 
rillon,  France,  where  found  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :  A  soft,  clay-like  mineral.  Lustre, 
fftible  ;  colour,  white,  grayish,  rose-red,  bluish, 
green  ;  unctuous.  Compos.  :  essentially  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina. 

*mon-tolr'  (oi  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.]  A  horse- 
block ;  a  stone  or  step  used  to  help  in  mount- 
ing a  horse. 

mon  ton,  s.    [Sp.] 

Min.  :  A  heap  of  ore  ;  a  batch  under  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation,  varying  in  quantity  in 
different  mining  districts. 

montre,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music  :  Mounted  diapason.  An  organ  stop 
whose  pipes  form  part  of  the  case  or  are 
placed  away  from  the  soundboard.  One  of 
the  foundation  stops  is  generally  used  for  this 
purpose. 

*  mon'-  tr  oss,  s.  [MATROSS.]  An  •  under- 
gunner,  or  assistant  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or 
fire-master  ;  a  matross. 

*m6n'-ture,   *.      fFr.  =  a  saddle-horse,  a 

mounting,  from  monter  =  to  mount.] 

1.  A  saddle-horse. 

2.  A  setting,  mounting  frame,  &a 

moV-n-ment,  *mon-l-mentt  s.  fFr. 
monument,  from  Lat.  monume-ntum,  from 
moneo  =  to  remind,  to  admonish  ;  Itall  &  Sp. 

monumento.] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  per- 
sons or  things  is  preserved  ;  a  memorial. 

"  In  vain  their  bones  un  burled  lie, 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument." 

Byron  :  Elegiac  Stanza*. 

2.  Something  built  or  erected  in   memory 
of  some  event,  person,  or  action  ;  especially  a 
memorial  erected  over  a  grave. 

"  Let  their  fathers  lie  without  a  monument." 

Shakeip.  :  C'ymWine,  iv.  ft. 

*3.  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  family  vault. 

"On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  alt  rites." 

Shatetp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  IT.  1. 

4.  An  enduring  evidence  or  example;  a 
notable  instance. 

"  The  monuments  of  human  strength." 

Cowper:  1'oetica.l  Spittle, 

u-men  -tal,  a.  &  *.     [Eng.  monument; 
-at.} 

,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monument  or  ma- 
inrial  :  as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument  or  memorial. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

"  By  pl»t«  of  monumental  brass." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylitone,  vti. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  a 
monument. 

"  Shadowi  brown  that  Sylvan  love* 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak." 

Hilton:  JlP«meroeo,l8&. 
*B.  As  subst  :  A  monument. 

"  Wheu  raised  Messala'a  monumental*  most 
Lie  with  SiciuuV  lofty  tomb  in  dust" 

Cotton  :  Martial,  vUL  3. 

u-men'-tal-l&    adv.      [Eng.   montt- 
wntal  ;  ~ly.] 

1.  By  way  of  a  monument  or  memorial. 

2.  By  means  of  monuments. 

'*  Thy  memory 

Shall  manumpnt'tlly  be  registered." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  IT.  1 


'-&  a.'  [MANY.]    (Scotch.) 

toon  zo  mte,  s.     [From  Mount  Monzoni,  In 
the  Tyrol,  where  found  ;  sun".  -ite  (JWin.).] 

Min,  :  A  light,  grayish-green  compact 
mineral,  rescmbljnij  hornstone.  Hardness,  6  ; 
sp.  gr.  3;  translucent,  in  thin  fragments; 
fracture,  splintery.  Compos.  :  silica,  52*60  ; 


alumina,  17*10;  protoxide  of  iron,  9'0;  mag- 
nesia, 2-10 ;  lime,  9'65 ;  soda,  6'60  ;  potaah, 
1'90 ;  water,  1*60  =  100-45. 

moo,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  cow ;  to  low. 

"  Hear  the  pretty  sweet  cows  a-mooin?."— Mr*.  Trol. 
lope:  Michael  Armttrong,  oh.  xxlv. 

moo,  .   [Moo,  v.]  The  noise  of  a  cow;  a  lowing. 
moo  cow,  s.    A  child's  name  for  a  cow. 

"The  moo-cow  low'd,  and  Grizzle  neiijh'd." 

Combe :  Or.  Syntax.  I. t  U. 

mood  (1),  *  mode,  *  moode,  s.  [A.8.  m6d  = 
mind,  feeling,  heart;  cogn.  with  Dut.  moed  = 
courage,  heart,  spirit ;  I  eel.  mddhr  =  wrath, 
moodiness  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mod  =  courage,  met- 
tle ;  Goth,  mods  =  wrath ;  Ger.  muth  =  cour- 
age.] 

*  1.  Mind,  temper,  anger,  wrath  ;  heat  of 
temper. 

"At  the  last  aslaked  was  his  mood," 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  1.762. 

2.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  mind  as  affected 
by  any  passion  or  feeling ;  disposition  humour. 

"The  mob  was  not  In  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinc- 
tions.'*—J/acau/ay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  morbid,  moody  state  of  mind,  as  a  fit 
of  bad  temper  or  passion ;  sullenness,  morose- 
ness,  &c. 

"  His  mood* 

Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 
May,  keener."      Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  It. 

mood  (2),  *mode,  *moode,  s.    [MODE.] 
X.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  manner,  a  mode,  a  fashion. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Gram. :  The  designation,  by  the  form  of 
the  verb,  of  the  manner  of  our  conception  of 
an  eventor  fact,  whetheras  certain,  contingent, 

rsible,  desirable,  &c.    There  are  five  moods 
the  English  verb,  the  indicative,  the  im- 
perative, the  potential,  the  subjunctive,  and 
the  infinitive. 

2.  Logic :  The  form  of  an  argument ;  the 
regular  determination  of  propositions  accord- 
ing to  their  quantity,  as  universal  or  particular, 
or  their  quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative. 

"  A  mooda  is  a  lawful  placing  of  propositions,  In 
their  dewe  qualitle  or  quantltie."—  Wilton:  The  Art* 
of  Logike,  to.  26. 

3.  Music:  [MODE]. 

^  Mood  of  a  categorical  syllogism : 
Logic:  The  designation  of  its  three  proposi- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  accord* 
ing  to  their  quantity  and  quality. 

*  mooder,  s.    [MOTHER.] 

mo6d'-f-l&  adv.  [Eng.  moody;  -ly.]  In  a 
moody  manner ;  sullenly,  peevishly,  sadly. 

mood'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  moody  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  moody  ;  sullenness, 
peevishness,  moroseness. 

moo'-dir,  s.    [MUDIR.] 

mod-dl-rf  eh,  s.  [Turk.]  The  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  moodir. 

*  mood   ish,".    [Eng.  mood  (1) ;  -ish.}   Sulky, 
moody. 

*  mood  -Ish-ltf ,  adv.      [Eng.  moodish ;  -Zy.] 

Sulkily,  moodily. 

"  To  behave  moodithly."— Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Orandi- 
tan,  i.  166. 

mood'-&  a,     [A.S.  modig,  from  mod  =  mood.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  one's  mood,  whatever  that 
may  be.     It  at  first  did  not  imply  that  the 
moody  person  was  sullen. 

2.  Indulging   in    or   subject  to  moods    or 
humours, 

*  3.  Suited  to  a  particular  mood  or  humour. 

"Give  me  nome  music  ;  music, moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love." 

Bhalcetp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  it.  ft. 

4.  Peevish,    discontented,    sullen  ;  out   of 
temper. 

"  As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  aa  soon  moody  to 
be  moved."— Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  ill.  L 

5.  Melancholy,  sad,  solitary. 

"  Cleave  not  to  fondly  to  your  moody  cell." 

Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

*  moody-mad,  a.     Mad  with  anger  or 
passion.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  K/.,  iv.  2.) 

mooT-ah,  mooT-lah,  5.    [MOLLAE.] 

inool^,  mouls,  *.  [A  form  of  mould  (1),  *•] 
The  earth,  the  soil,  the  grave. 

"  That  bead  let  It  rest,  ft  is  now  In  the  moofe* 

Tannahill :  Rab  /toryton't  Bonnet, 


moon,  *  mono,  *  moone,  *.  [A.8.  mdnd; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  maane ;  Sw.  mane ;  DutL 
moan;  O.  H.  Ger.  mono;  Ger.  mond;  Goth. 
mena ;  Gr.  tt^vrt  (mene).']  [MONTH.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  single  satellite  attendant  on 
the  earth.    Its  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  that  of 
the  earth  (which  i*  7,918  miles)  being  nearly 
four  times  as  great.     Its  superficial  extent  ill 
about  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
its  bulk  is  ,';.  that  of  the  earth,  but  as  th* 
earth  is  relatively  heavier,  its  weight  is  about 
eighty  times  that  of  the  moon.    As  the  mooc. 
revolves  round  the  earth  it  manifests  phases, 
After  absence  for  a  few  nights  it  reappears  aa 
a   delicate   crescent   of  white   light  in  the 
western  sky  after  sunset.     Night  after  night 
it  moves  farther  to  the  east,  the  illuminated 
portion  of  its  disc  continually  increasing  till 
the  moon  becomes  full  and  rises  about  sunset. 
When  the  light  of  the  moon  has  again  so  di- 
mfhished  that  it  is  in  its  last  quarter,  it  is  seen 
high  in  the  heavens  in  the  morning.     When  it 
becomes  full,  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  so 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  that  the  moon  nar- 
rowly  escapes    being   eclipsed ;    when    new 
moon  is  again  reached,   the  sun    is    nearly 
undergoing  similar  obscuration.     [ECLIPSE.] 
The  moon  shines  only  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  its  surface.    To  equal  the  bril- 
liance of  the  sun  600,000  fill!  moons  would  be  re- 
quired.    The  moon  appears  at  all  times  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  showing  that  its  orbit  cannot 
be  far  from  circular.     Its  average  distance  is 
240,000  miles,  vary  ing  at  times  between  220,000 
and  260.000,  but    the   ordinary  fluctuations 
do  not  exceed  13,000  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  mean  value.    The  moon  performs  a  com- 
plete revolution  around  the  earth  in  27  days, 
7  hrs.,  43  min.,  and  11-461  sees.  This  is  called 
its    sidereal    period.      The    lunar   month    is 
longer  than  the  sidereal  period  by  2  days,  5 
hrs.,  51 '41  sees.,  because  of  the  advance  of 
the  earth  in  the  orbit  between  two  successive 
conjunctions  of  the  moon.     As  the  moon  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis  nearly  in  the  same  time 
as  it  completes  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  it 
presents  to  us  at  all  times  nearly  the  game 
side  of  its  surface.     No  clouds  appear  on  it ; 
apparently  there  is  no  water  to  send  them 
forth  nor  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  may 
float.      The  whole  surface   is   studded  with 
volcanoes,  apparently  extinct.    Their  craters, 
are  broad,  beyond  anything  existent  on  the 
earth.     Tycho  is  50  miles  across,  so  is  Aris- 
totle, Theophilus    is    64,  and    Petavius    78. 
Some  are  16,000  or  17,000  feet  deep.    From 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  the  moon  must 
be  uninhabitable  by  any  life  analogous  to  that 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

2.  A  satellite  of  any  planet. 

"Jupiter  Is  Attended  by  four  moon*  or  tatellitM.'-^ 
Brewtter:  More  Worldt.  ch.  it. 

t  3.  A  month ;  the  period  of  a  revolution 
of  the  moon  round  the  earth. 

"Thirteen  moon*  saw  smoothly  ran 
The  Neu's  barge-laden  wave. 

Cowper:  Bitt  of  Mortality,  1787. 

4.  Anything  resembling  the  moon  in  shape  ; 
a  crescent ;  specif.,  in  fortification,  a  crescent- 
shaped  outwork  ;  a  half  moon. 

If  (1)  A  blue-moon:  An  expression  equiva- 
lent, to  the  Greek  kalends,  never. 

*  (2)  Beyond  the  moon :  Beyond  reach ;  ex- 
travagantly ;  out  of  depth. 

(3)  Moon  in  distance : 

Naut. :  A  phrase  denoting  that  the  angle 
between  the  moon  and  the  sun,  or  a  star, 
admits  of  measurement  for  lunar  observation. 

moon-blasted,  a.  Blasted  by  the  sap* 
posed  influence  of  the  moon. 

*  moon-blind,  a.   Purblind,  dim-sighted ; 
affected  with  moon-blink  (q.v.). 

moon -blink,  5.  A  temporary  blimlusM 
caused  by  sleeping  in  the  moonlight  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  (Cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  6.) 

*  moon  calf,  s. 

1.  A  deformed  creature ;  a  monster. 

"How  DOW.  moon-calf t  how  does  thine  aguet'^ 
Shaketp, :  Tempeit,  it.  X 

2.  A  false  conception  ;   a  mass  of  fleshy 
matter  generated  in  the  uterus.  [MOLE  (3),  s,  J 

3.  A  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow. 

moon-culminating,  a. 

Astron. :  Culminating  at  or  near  the  same 
time  as  the  moon. 

moon-dial,  s.  A  dial  to  show  the  time 
by  the  moon. 


boy  ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -  tlan  _  shan.    -  tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -§ion  =  ztauu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  suus,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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moon-eye,  a. 

I,  vrd,  Lang. :  An  eye  affected,  or  supposed 
to  be  attested,  by  the  moon. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Farr :  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Hyodon  tergisas ;  it  is  covered 
with  silvery  cycloid  scales,  but  the  head  is 
naked.    The  stomach  is  crescent-shaped. 

moon-eyed,  a. 

\.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon  ;  suf- 
fering from  moon-eye. 
2.  Moon-blind,  purblind,  dim-eyed. 

moon-face,  ».  An  Oriental  term  for  a 
beautiful  woman. 

••  Surveyed  th«  rtvwn-f'tcei  of  hi*  harem." 
•rojf    Tike  Xeucomel.  cb,  1111. 

moon-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  MOOSWOHT  (q.v.X 

moon  flsh,  a. 

Ichthij. :  Kphippus  gigot,  a  flsh  of  the  family 
Bqnarnipennes.  It  lias  a  great  club-shaped 
enlargement  °f  the  first  interspinal  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  tins,  and  a  similar  inflation  of 
the  crest  of  the  cranium. 

moon-flower,  >. 

Bot. :  (1)  Chrysanthemum  ttgetun;  (2)  Ipomaea 
Dona-noz. 

moon -knife,  «.  A  crescent -shaped 
knife,  employed  by  skinners. 

*  moon-like,  a.    Capricious,  changeable, 
fickle.    (Shahesp. :  Love's  Labours  last,  iv.  3.) 

moon-lit,  a.  Lit  up  or  illuminate.!  by 
the  moon. 

*  moon  madness,  t.    Lunacy. 

moon-man,  &  A  thief  or  highwayman, 
who  follows  his  vocation  chiefly  by  moon, 
light.  (Slut/cusp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  2.) 

moon  milk.  «.    [LAC  f.uva.1 
moon-month,  s.  A  lunar  month.  [MONTH.] 

moon-penny,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

moon-raker. ». 

1.  .\tint.:   A  sail  sometimes  carried  above 
the  sky  scraper ;  a  moon-sail. 

2.  A  silly  fellow. 

5  The  people  of  Wiltshire  are  called  Moon- 
nkers.  from  a  legend  that  a  farmer's  wife  once 
tried  to  rake  the  moon  from  a  river,  under  the 
delusion  that  it  was  a  cream  cheese.  (Brewer.) 
Another  version  is,  that  some  countrymen, 
raking  for  kc^s  of  smuggled  spirits  which  had 
been  sunk  in  a  pond,  on  being  questioned  by 
a  revenue-oiftcrr,  told  him  they  were  trying  to 
rake  that  great  cheese  (the  reflection  of  the 
moon)  out  of  the  water. 

moon-raking,  ».    Wool-gathering. 

"My    wits   were  gone  moon-raking." — Blackmore: 
Lortui  Dome,  ch.  x  viu 

moon-sail,  l.    [MOOS-RAKER.] 
moon-seed,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Menispermum  (q.v.X 
moon-Shaped,  o.    Crescent-shaped. 
moon-sheered,  a. 

Nii-iit. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  whose 
upper  works  rise  very  high  fore  and  aft. 

moon-trefoil,  «. 

Bot.  :  Meilicago  arboreo.  Introduced  Into 
Britain  in  1596.  [MEDICAOO.] 

moon-year,  >.    A  lunar  year,    [YEAR.] 
moon,  v.t.  &  i.    [Moos,  «.] 

*  A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  adorn  with  a  moon ;  to  mark  with 

crescents  or  moons. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

"The  whole  population  will  be  in  tbe  streets  ... 
mooning  themselves."— Kinsley  :  Life,  11. 1:5. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  wander  or  loaf  idly  about 
•a  if  moonstruck. 

"bpend  their  time  In  mooning  up  In  that  island  of 
toelrs."-siuc*.-  Frinceuofnale,  ch.  xxvii. 

moon' -beam,  s.    [Eng.  moon,  and  beam.]    A 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  and  by  the  moon. 

"  That  night  upon  the  rock*  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay." 

acott :  Marmion,  vL  11 

modn'-down,  s.      [Eng.  moon,  and   down.] 
The  setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon. 


•mooned,  a.    [Eng.  moon;  -ed.] 

1.  Resembling  the  moon,  especially  in  being 
horned.    (MMuii  :  P.  L.,  iv.  »7S.) 

2.  Bearing  a  moon  or  crescent  as  a  symbol. 

3.  Identitied  with  the  moon. 

"  Uwmed  Aslitdroth. 
Heaven's  queeu  and  muther  Ixith." 

Jftlton:  Ode  to  tit*  Nativity,  200. 

*  moon'-er,  «.  [Eng.  moon,  v.  ;  ««r,J  One 
wuo  moons  or  loafs  idly  about. 

«  modn'-er-y,  «.  [Eng.  moon  ;  -ery.1  Madness. 

"A  hodge-podge  of  the  grossest  materialism.  and 
tbe  uioet  fantastic  yet  tuaudlill  mvonvry."—  A  T. 
Coleridge:  Marginalia. 

*moon-«5t',  «.  [Eng  moon;  dlmin.sufT.-et.] 
A  little  moon  ;  a  satellite. 

"The  mo'me'i  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter."—  Bp. 
Ball  .  /Yen  1'ritoner.  |  ft, 

moon'-ey,  a.  &  s.    [MOONY.] 

•moon'-  fall,  «.  I  Eng.  noon,  and  fall]  The 
same  as  MOONHKT  (q.v.X 

"  They  (wiled  between  the  moon  fall  and  tbe  ton 
Under  tiie  spent  Bt*r»  eastward." 

A   C.  .  vtntiurne  :  TrMram  of  Lyoneue.  L 

mdong,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.) 

Bot.  :  Phaseolw  Mungo.    [PHA8EOLOS.] 

moon'  glade,  «.  [Eng.  moon,  and  glade.] 
The  reflection  of  moonlight  on  the  water. 

'moon-ish,  o.     (Eng.  moon;  -is*.]    Fickle, 
changeable,  capricious. 
"  A  momlih  youth."—  Shateep.  :  At  Tim  Like  It.  ill.  2. 

moon  j  a,  moon'-Jah,  >.    [Native  name.] 
Bot.  :  Stuxhantm  Munja.    [SACCIIARUM,  1.) 

moon'  -less,  a.  [Eng.  7110011  ;  -few  l  Without 
the  moon,  or  without  a  moon.  (Shelley:  Ue- 
volt  of  Islam,  1.  40.  J 

moon'  -light  (ah  silent),  •.  k  «.     [Eng.  moon, 

and  liyU.\ 
A*  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  The  light  reflected  by  the  moon. 
2.  Fig.  :  The  same  as  MOONSHINE,  ».,  II.  S. 

M  Ton  cask  holds  moonlight  run  when  moon  was  none." 
Soott  :  Poacher. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
pertaining  to  moonlight  ;  done  by  moonlight. 
(Wordswortk.  :  Idiot  Ay.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moonlighting  (q.v.X 

"The  range  of  tbe  Moonlight  terror  seems  to  be  wider 
and  wider."—  Saturday  Renew,  April  1.  18H2,  p.  S81. 

moon'-light-er  (a*  silent),  *.  (Eng.  moon- 
light;  -er.\ 

Hist.  (PI.):  The  name  given  to  a  body  of 
men  in  Ireland,  who  commenced  about  1880 
to  enforce  the  decrees  of  secret  societies  by 
deeds  of  violence.  Their  action  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  western  counties,  and  their 
raids  were  made  at  night,  whence  their  name. 
Their  threatening  notices  were  signed  "  Cap- 
tain Moonlight." 

"  Taking  moonlightert  under  his  direct  protection." 
—Saturday  Hevietp,  Sept  80.  1883,  p.  4M. 

moon  light  ing  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  moon- 
ligKt  ;  -ing.]  The  act*  or  practices  of  moon- 
lighters. [MOONLIGHTER.] 

"  The  prisoners,  with  two  other  men,  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  mo'mliyhling  In  county  Ware."—  Daily 
CJsnmicle,  Jan,  17,  1688. 

•moon'-ling,  t.  [Eng.  moon;  suff.  -ling.] 
A  simpleton,  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

"  I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  sucb  a  nwuHliny  I  " 

BenJotuon:  The  Dewtt  u  an  Att,  L  I. 

*  moon  -loved,  a.  [Eng.  moon,  and  torn'.] 
Beloved  by  the  moon.  (UUton  :  Xativtty,  23C.  ) 

t  moon'  -rife,  s.  [Eng.  moo»,  and  rise.]  Tlie 
rising  of  the  moon.  (Formed  on  the  analogy 
of  sunrise.) 

"bo  dawned  the  moonrite  of  their  marriage  night" 
A.  C.  fiaiitburjte  :  Trulram  of  Lnoi^eue,  ill. 


•modn'-set,  ».  (Eng.  moon,  and  «<.]  The 
setting  of  the  moon. 

moon'  shee,  mun'-shi,  ».  [Hind.  &  Arab.] 
A  teacher  of  Hindustani  or  other  language, 
especially  of  a  Mussulman.  [PUNDIT.] 

moon'-shme,  s.  &  o.    [Eng.  moort,  and  sMne.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
i  Lit.  :  The  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlight, 

41  Till  candles,  and  starlinht  and  mnntuhlne  be  out" 
Merry  u  ipet  of  Windior,  T.  B. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Show  without  substance  or  reality  .  that 
which  is  tlluisury  or  wot  likely  to  come  to  any- 
thing ;    unsubstantial.     (Applied  to  expedi- 
tions, plans,  projects,  and  opinions.) 

*  2,  A  month 

*  I  am  uoiue  twelve  or  fourteen  m  >  mshlntt 

Ing  of  .<.  brother."  j&uki-tp.    Lear,  1 1. 

3.  Smuggled  spirits. 

"  Jfuoiuhhtc  alga  idea  smuggled  spirits,  which  were 
placed  in  holes  or  pita  Mid  removed  at  ninliU  —  Note* 
A  V'itr.f.1,  Altiy  24,  1881,  p.  401. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Illuminated  by  the  gl.fuing 
of  the  moon. 

"It  was  a  fair  moonthinc  night" — Clarendon 

moon -shin  er,  s.  [Eng.  moon&kin(e);  -er.\ 
A  tenn  applied  in  the  Western  rttMt-s  of  the 
American  Union  to  makers  of  illicit  whisky, 
and  to  smugglers  of  whisky  that  has  been 
legitimately  manufactured.  (BartleU.) 

moon -shi-ny,  a.      (Eng.    moonstiin(e);   -y.) 

Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  moon- 
light. 

moon  -slKJw-er,,  *.  [Eng.  moon,  and  shower.} 
A  term  applied  in  New  England  to  a  shower 
from  a  cloud  -which  does  not  obscure  the 
moon's  rays. 

moon  sift,  mun'-slif,  *.  [Hind,  munsif.} 
A  native  Indian  judge. 

moon -Stone,  *.     [Eng.  moon,  and  stone.} 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.).  yield- 
Ing  moon-like  white  reflections.  The  best 
specimens,  which  are  used  in  jewellery,  an 
found  in  Ceylon. 

**  It*  own  curved  prow  of  wrought  moonttont.* 

bhelltu  :  Revolt  of  iilam,  L  IS. 

moon -struck,  moon'-strick-en,  a.  [Eng. 
mcKMt,  and  struck,  stricken.]  Struck  by  llie 
moon,  which  by  some  has  been  fancifully 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  inspiiing  niaduesa 
or  frenzy  ;  fanciful,  sentimental. 

"A*  moomtntc*  bards  com  plal  n. " 

liyron  i  Clulde  Harold,  i.  73. 

modn'-wdrt,  «.   [Eng.  moon,  and  won  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  (1)  Rumex  Lunaria  ;   (2)  Botryckium 
Lunariat  and  the  geuus  Botrychmm  (q.v.). 

moon-y,  *moon'-e^.o,.!.*.  [Eug.  moon;  •%} 

A.  As  adjective; 

•  L  Lite-sally  : 

L  Pertainiug  to  the  moon. 

2.  Having  a  moon   or  a  crescent-shaped 
body  for  a  standard. 

"  Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  placed." 

Dri/Utn     Ovid  ,  Mttamor^hotet  U. 

8.  Shaped  like  a  moon. 

*'  O'er  his  broad  back  hit  moony  shield  he  threw." 

Pot*.  Homer ;  Itiutl  ti.  67*, 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Intoxicated,  tipsy. 

2.  Bewildered,  silly. 

"  Violent  and  capricious,  or  moony  and  Insipid,"— 
g.  Eliot .  Daniel  Dtronda.  ch.  rxiL 

B.  At  snbst. :  A  noodle,  a  simpleton. 

moop,  v-i.     [Prob.  the  same  as  MUMP  (q.v.).]. 

To  nibble  as  a  sheep.    {Scotch.) 

"  But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  ruell 
Wi'abeepo' credit  like  tliynel'l" 

Burnt:  lie-uh  of  Poor  MaHU. 

Moor  (1),  *.  [0.  FT.  more ;  Dut,  moor ;  Ger.. 
muhr;  Fr.  vuture,  from  Gr.  ^uaupos  (wia«ro«)  = 
dark.)  A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Mauretania  of  the  Romans,  in- 
cluding Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  &e. 

"  How  the  Moon  and  Christian  slaves  were  Joined 
You  have  not  yet  unfolded." 

Oryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  r.  L 

Moor-monkey,  0. 

Zool.  :  Macacus  Tnattnw.  from  Borneo.  It  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  an^  of  an 
oily  black  colour,  whence  its  B|  i-citic  name. 
of  which  the  popular  name  is  a  tnuisUitiuii. 

moor  (2),  *.  [Manx.]  An  officer  In  the  UI-  "t 
>'an  who  summons  the  courts  f»r  the  seveial 
districts  or  spreadings.  (Wharton.) 

moor  (3),   *  more,  «.     [A.S.  nuir  =  a  moor ; 

cogn.  with  IceL  mor;  O.  Dut.  nuwr  =  mire. 

dirt ;  Dan.  nwr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  muor ;  Ger.  mnor  ] 

L  A  tract  of  land  consisting  of  light  soil, 

marshy  or  peaty,  and  overgrown  with  heath. 

••  On  thft  moist  moon  their  Jarring  voices  bent." 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  game  if 
strictly  preserved. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  held,  oameL  her,  there: 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p8a» 
Syrian,   ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  va  -  kw. 


moor— mop 
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Bot,  (PL):  Conferva  (Kgagropila,  found  In  a 
compact  ball  like  a  sponge  at  the  bottom  of 
•fresh-water  lakes.  It  la  sometimes  used  as  a 

n- wiper. 

moor-berry, s. 

1  Oxycoccus  palustris. 
-bred,  a.     Produced  or  bred  on 

**  Amongst  the  teal  and  taoor-ftreef  mallard." 

Draytun:  Baron*'  Wart.  blc.  vi. 

joor-buzzard, *.    The  same  aa  MABSH- 

R1ER  (q.V.). 

moor-coal,  s. 

Geol. :  A  friablo  variety  of  lignite. 

moor-game.  &    Grouse,  red-game* 

moor-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  Sesleria  catrulea,  a  grass  with  an 
oblong  sub-secund  silvery-gray  panicle,  found 
In  Britain  in  hilly  pastures,  especially  in  lime- 
stone  districts.  It  is  six  to  eighteen  inches 
high. 

moor-heath,  *. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Gypsoeallis. 

moor-Ill, mulr-111.  s.  Adiseasetowhlch 
cattle  are  subject. 
moor- titling,  s.    The  Stonechat  (q.v.J, 

SHOOT,  v.t.&i.   [Dut.  marten;  O.  Dut. marren, 
mareu  =  to  bind,  to  tie  knots;  cogn.  withA.S. 
merntn,  whence  amerrnn  —  to  mar,  to  hinder.] 
[MAR.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  secure  or  fasten  (a  ship)  in  any  station 
by  means  of  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

"The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls."— 
Mneautay :  ffitt.  Eng..  ch  v. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  fix  firmly. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  confined  or  secured  (as 
a  ship)  by  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

"  Seek  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  m-xir." 

Pop«:  Homer;  Oilyuey  HL  MS. 

moor  -ago  (age  as  i&),  s.  [Bug.  moor,  v. ; 
•age.]  A  place  for  mooring. 

moor  -band,  s.    [MOORPAK.] 

moor  -cock,  modr'-f6%l,  *.     fEng.  moor, 

and   cocA,  fowl.]     The   red    grouse,  Lagoptis 
toiticus.    The  female  is  called  a  moorhen. 

*  Modr-er-j?,  *.     [Eng.  Moor  (1),  s. ;  -try.}    A 

Moorish  <ju:irteror  district. 

"  They  arose  and  entered  the  Jfoorery.n—SrMfhgy ; 
C'hr<jni<:le  of  lha  Cid,  p.  380. 

*Modr'-C8S,s.  [Moor  (1),  s. ;  -ens.}  A  female 
Muor;  a  Moorish  woman  (Campbell:  Epistlet 
from  Algiers,  to  Horace  Smith.) 

moor'-greavQ,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and  *  greave 
=  a  steward.]  An  overseer  of  moors  or  moor- 
lands. (Ogilvie.) 

Uoor' -hen,  8.    [Eng.  moor,  and  hen.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  moorcock  (q.v.). 

2.  The  gallinule  or  water  hen,  Fultca  ckloro- 

pus. 

tnoor'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Moon,  v.} 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <it  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  securing  or  confining  ft  ship 
toy  cables  and  anchors,  chains,  &e. 

"  There  la  much  want  of  room  for  the  safe  and  con* 
vemciit  mooring  of  vessels."—  8urlta:  On  a  Ittgicidt 
ftace.  let  a. 

2.  A  sailor's  bend  for  a  cable  or  hawser  to  a 
bollard,  post,  or  ring,  for  a  ship  or  a  flying 
bridge. 

3.  A  submarine  holdfast  in  the  ground. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  place  where  a  ship  is  moored. 

"Swinging  wide  at  her  moorhiTS  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war." 

Ltingf allow  .'  LundlnrcTi  Tale. 

6.  (PI):  That  by  which  a  ship  is  moored  or 
•ecured,  as  anchors,  chains,  &c, 

mooring-bloclt,  s. 

Naiit. :  A  sort  of  cast-iron  anchor,  used  for 
mooring  ships  to. 

mooring-place,  a. 

Naut. :  A  place  where  a  boat  is  or  may  be 
moored ;  a  place  for  mooring  boats. 

"  Ere  the  bunt  attained 
Her  i*w*ntrt>Utce."      Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  Ix. 


mooring-swlvel,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  chain  over  the  bow,  having  the 
strength  of  the  two  cables  to  which  it  is 
swiveled.  It  enables  a  ship  to  ride  from  two 
anchors  and  swing  without  fouling. 

*moor'-Jsh  (1),  a.  [Eng.  moor  (3),  s.;  -tsfc.] 
Fenny,  boggy,  marshy  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
moor. 

**  Jfoorlth  fumes  nnd  marahes  ever 


Moor'-ish  (2),  a.    [Eng.  Moor  (1),  s.  ;  -ish.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

H  Moorish  Architecture  :  [M  un  AMM  ADAM 
ARCHITECTURE]. 

moor'-land,  «.    [Eng.  t?ioor(3),  s.,  and  land.] 
Waste,  barren  land  ;  moor. 

"Autumn  hade  the  Imperial  moor/and*  change 
Their  purp)«a" 

A.  C.  Swinburn*:  Trittram  of  Lyonctte,  vllt. 

mo6r*-pan,  moor'-band,  s.    [Eng.  moor, 
and  pan,  band.] 

Geol.t  Ac.  :  A  band  of  bog-clay  and  Iron  ore 
at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  consti- 
tuting a  stratum  impervious  to  water. 

moor   stone,  «.    [Eng.  moor,  and  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  kind  of  Cornish  granite  used  as  a 
building  stone. 

"The  third  stratum  1«  of  great  rocks  of  moorttone 
and  sauciy  t-iirth."  —  Woodward:  Onf'ouilt. 

moor'-iik,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.  :  Casuarius  bennettii,  found  in  the 
island  of  New  Britain. 

moor'-wort,  «.    [Eng.  moor,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  Andromeda  poll  folia. 

*  moor'-&  a.    [Eng.  moor  (3),  B.  ;  -y.  J    Marshy, 

boggy,  fenny,  moorish. 

*'  A  small  town  defended  only  by»  moor*  •itufttlon." 
—MUtO*  :  ffitt.  Eng..  bit.  11L 

modr'-^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric  :  A  brown  cloth  made  in  India. 

moose,  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool,  i  The  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  Alces 


MOOSE. 


falmatus.     Called  also  Moose-deer.     [ELK.] 
moose-bird,  *.    P^HISKBY-JACK.] 

moose-deer,  «.  The  same  as  MOOSE 
(q.v.). 

moose-wood,  <. 

Botany  : 

1.  Dirca#aZwsJris;ealledalso Leather-wood. 

[DlRCA.] 

2.  Acer  etriatum,  found  in  America. 

moose-yard,  s.  A  name  given  to  spaces 
In  the  American  forests,  occupied  in  the 
winter  by  herds  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
moose-deer,  which  subsist  upon  the  mosses 
on  the  trees,  or  by  browsing  the  tender 
branches  of  moose-wood.  [DmcA.] 

moot,  *moote,    *mote,  v.t.  &  (.     [A.3. 
wotian  =  to  cite  or  summon  to  an  assembly, 
from  mot  =  an  assembly ;  cogn.  with  IceL,  n6t; 
14.  H.  Ger.  muoz,  WMir.J 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  To  debate,  to  argue,  to  discuss. 
2.  To  raise  for  discussion. 
"Many  of  the  questlona  which  had  been  mooted  In 
eonnactinn  with  tne  tenure ot  laud."—  Dailf  Ttlegraph, 
Jan,  5.  1685. 

* II.  Low:  To  ar^tie  or  plead,  by  way  of 
exercise,  on  a  HUp|n>sfd  case.  (SirT.Elyot: 
0MWMUT,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv.) 


*B.  Intrans.  :  To  arpue  or  pl*>ad  ;  specif., 
to  argue  or  plead  by  way  of  exercise  upon  a 
supposed  C.IM-. 

"  The  kyn?  com  to  London  with  Inwe  to  mote  It, 
bwuke."  Robert  dt  lirwme,  p.  M. 

modt  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful] 
Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  gauge  ring  for  determining  the  slat  of 
treenails. 

2.  A  piece  of  hard  woo<*..  hooped  witt  iron 
at  both  ends,  used  in.  bloc'i-making. 

moot  (2),  «.  &  a.    [Moor,  tJ.] 

A.  As    jwfcsi. ;    A    discussion,    a   debate: 
specif.,  in  law,  a  debate  or  discussion  by  way 
of  exercise  upon  a  supposed  case. 

"A  moot  was  held  la.it  night  in  tin  hall  of  Gray*! 
Inn  ou  the  following  question."— 7¥m«j  Nov.  B,  1876. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  debatable  ques- 
tion ;   open  to  discussion  or  argument ;  not 
certain  :  as,  a  moot  point,  a  moot  case. 

*  moot-book,  s.    A  book  of  hypothetical 
cases  fur  mooting. 

"  IMowilen'i  qutrles,  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  oaBaa, 
useful  for  young  students  of  the  common  law  .  .  . 
w;ta  several  times  printed."—  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon. 

"moot-man,  s.  A  man  who  argued  a 
supposed  case  in  the  inns  of  court. 

*  moot  (3),  *  moote,  a.    [MOTE  (1),  s.] 

*  moot-hall,   *  moot  hou«e,  *  mot-- 
hallo,   *mote-halle,    *  moot-hallo,  5 

A  hall  of  meeting ;  a  judgment-hall. 

"  Tliel  leden  Jhesn  to  Cayfas,  In  to  the  moof-Aafts."— 
Wycliffe ;  John  xvilL  28. 

*  moot-hill,  s.      A  hill  on  which  public 
meetings  were  held. 

*  moot-hom,  s.     The  horn  or  blast  which 
summoned  to  a  moot  or  court. 

*  moot-house,  «•     The  same  as  MOOT- 
HALL  (q.v.X 

*  moot'- able.    *  mot-a-ble,  a.     [Eng. 
moot,  v. ;  -able.]    Able  to  be  mooted  ;  fit  to  be 
mooted  or  discussed ;  debatable. 

"  Mnch  after  the  manner  of  a  tnotubfo  case. "—Sir  TV 
More  :  Worfeet.  p.  IH4. 

moot'  ?hic,  «.  [Native  name.]  (See  etym.  & 
compound.) 

mootchie  wood,  s.  A  soft  wood  ob- 
tained from  Erythrina  indica. 

moot'  ed,  a.    [MOULTED.] 

Her. :  Torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  eradicated, 

moot'  cr,  *.  [Eng.  moot,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
moots  ;  one  who  argues  a  moot  case ;  a  moot- 
man. 

(1),  *  map,  *.  [Either  from  O.  Pr. 
mappe  (Lat  ma////n)  =  a  napkin,  or  Wei.  mop, 
mo;xi  =  a  mop ;  Gael,  moibcal  =  a  besom,  a 
mop  ;  Ir.  molpal  =  a  mop.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  ra«s,  coarse  yarn,  thrnm, 
&c.,  secured  to  a  long  handle,  and  used  for 
scrubbing. 

"  The  water,  that  was  employed  to  wash  them,  being 
thinly  spread  with  a  mop,  would  presently  congeal/— 
Boyl« :  Work*,  ii.  654. 

2.  A  young  girl ;  a  moppet.    (Prov.) 

3.  A  fair  for  hiring  servants.    (Prop.) 

"  Many  a  rustic  went  to  a  statute  fair  or  mop."— JA*, 
OtukeU :  Sylvia'*  Invert,  cb.  i. 

4.  The  young  of  any  animal.    (Prov.) 

mop-board,  5. 

Carp. :  A  wall-board  next  to  the  floor  of  ft 
room ;  a  skirting-board. 

mop-head,  s. 

1.  The  head  of  a  mop. 

2.  A  clamp  for  a  mop-rag  on  the  end  of  a 
handle.    (American.) 

mop-nail,  s.  A  flat-headed  nail,  nsed  In 
seeming  a  bunch  of  junk  or  rope-ends  to  ft 
handle  in  making  a  mop  such  as  sailors  use. 

mop  stick,  s. 

Music:  A  vertical  damper-rod  at  the  end 
of  the  key  in  the  old  piano-fnrte  movement, 
single  action.  When  tne  key  was  depressed, 
the  mop-stick  was  raised  and  the  damper 
therewith.  As  the  key  rose,  the  damper  fell 
back  on  to  the  string. 

,  s.    [Dut]    A  grimace,  a  wry  face. 

"  Wlint  mnps  and  mow*  it  makes '.  hk-b  1   bow  tt 
friuketh  I "          Bettum.  t  t'M :  PVyrim,  iv.  2, 


boll,  bo^-;  pout,  Joltrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  Rom;  «t*tiit  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mop— moral 


mop  (l),v.t.    CMop  (!),«.] 

1.  To  rub  or  dry  with  a  mop. 

2.  To  rub  roughly  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

*m6p  (2),  v.i.      [A  variant  of  mock  (q.v.)-] 
[Hup  (2),  *.]    To  make  wry  faces  or  grimaces. 

[MOPE,  V.] 

"  Flibltertlglbbet.  [  prince]  of  mopping  mod  mowing." 
—Shaketp.  :  Mar.  IT.  1. 


mope,  "moopo,  v.i.  [Dut.  moppen  =  to 
pout  ;  hence  the  same  word  as  mop  (2).]  To 
be  stupid,  dull,  or  dispirited  ;  to  be  spiritless 
or  gloomy  ;  to  be  without  life  or  animation. 

"  It  directs  him  not  to  shot  himself  up  In  a  cloister, 
alone,  there  to  mope  and  moan  away  his  life."—  Zfom«: 
W*rkt.  vol.  v.,  dU.  IS. 

inope,  *.  [Mope,  tr.]  A  stupid,  spiritless 
person  ;  a  drone. 

"They  will  be  scoffing,  Insulting  over  their  Infe- 
rloan,  till  they  have  made  by  their  humoring  or  gull- 
ing, ex  ttulto  imarmm  :  a  mop*,  or  a  noddy."—  Burton: 
Anal.  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

*  mope-eyed,  *  mop-eyed,  a.   Blind  of 
one  eye  ;  purblind,  short-sighted. 

M  What  a  m>'i*  <y*d  an  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her." 
Beaum.  4  fltt.  :  Mgrim,  ill.  S. 

moped,  a.     [MOPE,  v.]    Stupid,  dull,  mopish. 

melted." 
nt,  Ir.  «. 

Stupid, 


"  He  i*  bewitched,  or  mvptd,  or  hU  bralni  melted." 
Beaum,  4  Flet,  :  Bumorvut  Lieutenant,  Ir.  «. 


*m6pe'-ful,a.    [Eng.  mope  ; 
mopish. 

mop  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [MOPE,  «.] 

mop  -Ing  ly,  adv.      [Eng.  moping;  -ly.]    In 
a  moping  manner. 

"She  sits  drearily  stitching,  absently  reading,  map- 
ittfflff  thinking.  '—RJioda  Brouakton:  Second  ThouyMt, 
ch.  viii. 

mop   Ish,  a.     [Eng.  mop(e);  -ish.]     Hoping, 
dull,  spiritless,  stupid. 

"[They  are]  generally  traduced  at  a  sort  of  mopith 
and  unsociable  creatures."  —  KUHngbtdt:  Sermnnt, 


h-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  mopish;  -ly.]    In  a 
mopish  manner  ;  mopingly. 

"  Here  one  mopithly  stupid.  and  so  fixed  to  bis  pot- 
tnre,  a*  If  he  were  a  breathing  statue."—  Bp.  Ball: 
Spiritual*  Bedleem,  soL  29. 

mop  :Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mopish  ;  -nesa,]  The 
quality  of  being  mopish. 

Mop  lahs,  *.  pi.  [Native  name  given  to  the 
sect  or  tribe  in  Malabar.]  (Bee  extract.) 

"The  Hoplah  fanatics,  mentioned  In  the  Indian 
telegram  published  in  the  Timei  of  to-day,  are  Mus- 
sulmans of  Arab  origin,  and  have  proved  themselves 

hostile  to  the  Portuguese,  and  have  on  several  occa- 
sions proved  themselves  inimical  to  the  English.  The 
rising  has  probably  occurred  nt  Paiiiauy,  where  the 
high  priest  of  the  Moplah*  still  resides.  He  claims 
descent  from  Ali  and  Futiuia.  The  Moplaht  are  conse- 
quently a  sect  of  Shlahi."—  Timei,  Sept  16,  1878. 

mop  -pet,  s.  [Eng.  mop  (1),  s.  ;  dimin.  Buff. 
•«*.] 

1.  A  rag-doll  or  puppet  made  of  rags. 

2.  A  fond  term  for  a  girl. 

"  A  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  In  t'other  f 
A  very  pretty  moppet  t  " 

Dryden:  Spanit*  friar,  i.  1. 

8.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog. 
4.  A  grimace. 
"Never  did  old  ape  make  pretty  moppet."—  Urqu- 

Jtart  :  Rabelait,  bk.  iiL    (Frol.) 

mdp'-se-a,  *.  [Lat.  Mopsus,  the  name  of  a 
shepherd"  mentioned  in  the  fifth  eclogue  of 
Virgil.) 

Zool.  :  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Alcyonaria, 
family  Gorgonidte.  The  sclerobasis  consists 
of  alternate  calcareous  and  horny  segments, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  branching  takes 
place.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

*mop'-se&  s.     [Eng.  mop  (1),  s.  ;  -«y.] 

1.  The  same  as  MOPPET  (q.v.). 

2.  An  untidy  woman. 

*  mop   Si-cal,  a.      [Prob.  from  mope.]    Pur- 

blind,  mope-eyed,  stupid. 

mo  -pus  (1),  s.    [MOPE,  *.]    A  mope,  a  drone,  a 

dreamer. 

"  I'm  grown  a  mere  moput  ;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants."       Swift  :  MttceUaniet. 

mo-pus  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Money. 
(Slang.)  Used  in  the  plural  form  mopiuses. 

mo  quette'  (qu  as  kj,  $.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  fine  tapestry  or  Brussels  carpet. 
8.  A  species  of  Wilton  carpet. 


-mor,  -more,  suff.  [Gael.]  A  Celtic  adjective 
signifying  great,  occurring  often  as  a  com- 
pound in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  : 
as,  Strathmore  =  great  Strath. 

mbV-a  (1),  s.    [Lat.  =  delay.) 

Scot*  Law :  A  general  term  applicable  to  all 
undue  delays  in  the  prosecution  or  completion 
of  an  inchoate  bargain,  diligence,  or  the  like  ; 
the  legal  effect  of  which  may  be  to  liberate 
the  contracting  parties,  or  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  the  diligence.  In  England  and  Ire- 
land the  corresponding  word  is  Lache  (q.v.). 

moV-a  (2),  *.  [Ital.]  A  game,  still  played  in 
Italy,  between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  raises 
the  right  hand,  and  suddenly  throws  it  down 
with  all  or  some  of  the  fingers  extended,  the 
object  of  his  opponent  being  to  guess  the  num* 
ber  of  these  extended  fingers. 

mor  -a  (3),  *.     [Native  name  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caesalpiniete,  tribe  Diuinr- 
phandreae.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  the 
petals  five  or  six,  the  legumes  hard  and  woody, 
with  a  single  large  seed.  Mont  excelsa,  the  only 
known  species,  discovered  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk,  is  a  majestic  tree,  from  130  to  150  feet, 
high.  It  grows  in  dense  forests  in  Guiana  and 
Trinidad.  The  wood,  which  is  equal  to  the 
finest  oak,  and  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  Is  im- 
ported into  Britain. 

mA-ra'-ce'-w,  $.  pi  [Lat  mor(iw)  =  »  mul- 
berry ;  fern.  pi.  ad.  fluff,  -acece.  ] 

Sot. :  Morads.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogeris,  alliance  Urticales.  It  consists  of 
milky  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing. 
Leaves  often  with  large  stipules  rolled  up ; 
deciduous  flowers  inconspicuous,  unisexual, 
in  heads,  spikes,  or  catkins ;  male  flowers 
with  calyx  three  to  four-parted,  imbricated ; 
stamens  three  or  four,  females  with  three, 
four,  or  five  sepals,  sometimes  In  two  rows. 
Ovary  one-celled,  with  one  ovule ;  seed  with  a 
brittle  integument.  It  contains  the  Mul- 
berries, the  Figs,  &c.  Found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world ;  none  are  European. 
Borne  yield  caoutchouc.  Kuown  genera  eight, 
species  184.  (Lindley.) 

moV-ad,  s.    [Lat.  morfus);  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Moracese. 

mo  rse-a,  *.  [Named  after  R.  Moore,  a 
botanist'of  Shrewsbury.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Iridacew.  They 
constitute  fine  bulbous-rooted  plants,  with 
yellow,  blue,  purple,  or  lilac  flowers.  About 
twenty  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

mo-raine',  s.  [Swiss  moraine;  Low  Lat. 
morena ;  Ital.  mom  =  a  thicket,  a  bush,  a 
heap  of  stones.] 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol.  :  The  debris  of  rocks 
brought  into  valleys  by  glaciers.  There  is 
always  one  line  of  blocks  on  each  edge  of  the 
icy  stream,  and  often  several  in  the  middle, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  long  ridges  or 
mounds  sometimes  many  yards  high.  The 
former  are  called  lateral,  and  the  latter,  which 
are  considered  by  Agassiz  to  have  arisen  from 
the  confluence  of  tributary  glaciers,  medial 
moraines.  A  large  portion  of  these  rocky 
fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end  of  the 
glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a 
huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a  terminal 
moraine. 

mor'-al,  *  mor -ale,  "mor -all,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  moral,  from  Lat.  moralis  =  relating  to 
conduct,  from  mos  (genit.  moris)  =  a  manner, 
a  custom  ;  8p.  moral;  Ital.  morale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Pertaining  or  relating  to  morality  or 
morals ;  relating  to  right  and  wrong  as  deter- 
mined by  duty  :  as,  moral  law,  moral  courage. 

2.  Acting  in  accordance  with  or  governed 
and  guided  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong ; 
virtuous. 

"  A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  Is  capable  of  those 
actions  that  have  a  moral-  quality."— Kdnardt :  On  the 
freedom  of  the  Will,  pt  i..  f  5. 

3.  Done  or  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right.* 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  W9. 

4.  Sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ;  such 
as  is  admitted  as  sufficient  in  the  general 
business  of  life. 

"  We  have  found,  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat  of 
the  Mosaical  abyss."— Burner  :  Theory  of  the  Earth, 


*5.  Containing  a  moral;  symbolical,  alle- 
gorical. 

"A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  then*,  i.  1. 

*  6.  Hidden  ;  symbolical. 

"I  have  no  moral  meaning:  I  meant  plain  holy, 
thistle."— Shaketp. :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  ill.  4. 

*  7.  Moralizing. 

"  Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  stt'st  still." 

Shaketp.  ;  Lear,  Iv.  1 

8.  Not  practical,  but  by  exercise  of  influence 
or  persuasion. 

"Italy  will  on  all  occasions  afford  moral  support  to 
England  in  her  Egyptian  policy."—  Daily  Chronicle, 
Jan.  2: ,  1865. 

9.  Acting  on  the  mind  or  feelings. 

"To  remain  would  have  been  to  lose  all  the  mor<il 
effect  of  victory."— Daily  Chronicle,  Jan.  83,  1SS5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Morality ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life.    (Prior :  An  Epitaph.) 

2.  (PI.):  Conduct,  behaviour;  mode  of  life 
as  regards  right  and  wrong :   as,  a  man  of 
very  loose  morals. 

3.  (PI):  Moral  philosophy  ;  ethics. 

4.  The  practical  lesson  inculcated  or   in- 
tended to  be  taught  by  anything ;  the  doctrine 
inculcated  in  a  fiction ;  a  truth  proposed. 

"The  monil  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  groundwork  of  his  Instruction."— brydtn ;  i-u- 
fremoy. 

*  5,  A  moralist. 

"  That  expeiienst  mornll  \Socrattt}.* 
Breton:  Fantat 

0.  Intent,  meaning. 

"  Benedtctus  1  why  benedlctus  T  you  have  some  moral 
•In  this  henedictus."— Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  AttviU 
Nothing,  IiL  4. 

*  7.  A  morality.     [MORALITY,  4.] 

8.  A  moral  certainty.    (Slang.) 

9.  An  exact  counterpart  or  likeness.  (Prob. 
In  this  case  a  corruption  of  model.)    (Slang.) 

"  I  have  seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very 
frequent  In  England. "—.fwift :  Gulliver*  Tratelt,  ch.  v. 

moral-evidence,  s.  Evidence  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  rnind,  although  not  susceptible 
of  rigid  and  incontrovertible  demonstration. 

"There  was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  then 
enemlesof  their  country." — Macaulay :  Ilitt,  Eng.,  ch. 
xlx. 

moral-Insanity,  *. 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  perversion  of  the  natural 
feelings,  affections,  temper,  habits,  and  mnral 
dispositions,  at  first  without  any  considerable 
disorder  of  the  intellect.  It  may  take  various 
forms,  as  Androphonomania,  Pyromania,  Klep- 
tomania, Erotomania,  Nytnphomania,  orTheo- 
mania(q.v.).  It  isoften  ditltcult  or  impossible 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  moral  insanity 
and  ordinary  criminal  impulse  or  wickedness. 

moral-law,  *.  The  divinely  prescribed 
law  regarding  man's  moral  conduct;  spec.,  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  other  moral  precepts 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  distinguished  from  its 
ceremonial  and  judicial  enactments. 

moral-philosophy,  s.  The  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  and  their 
application  to  human  conduct,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason. 
[ETHICS,] 

moral-sense,  moral-faculty,  a.   The 

capacity  to  distinguish  between  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  conduct,  and  to  approve  of  the 
one  and  disapprove  of  the  other. 

If  The  term  moral  sense  was  first  used  by 
Shaftesbury  in  his  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtu*. 

moral-theology,  *. 

Ecelesiol. :  "  The  science  of  priests  sitting  in 
the  confessional ;  the  science  which  enables 
them  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  mortal 
sin  from  venial  sin,  counsels  of  perfection  from 
strict  obligations,  and  so  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance."  (Addis  £  Arnold.) 
[PENANCE,  PENITENTIAL-BOOKS.]  The  litera- 
ture of  moral  theology  took  its  rise  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  science  may  be 
said  to  have  received  its  definite  form  in  the 
Theologia  Moralis  and  the  Homo  Apostolir.it*  of 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  for  nearly  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  since  then  follow  the 
teachings  of  that  Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
[For  the  different  schools  of  Moral  Theology 
see  LAXIST,  PROBABILISH,  PROBABILIORISM, 
RIGORISM,  TUTIORISM.] 

*  moV-al,  v.i.    [MORAL,  a.]    To  moralize. 

"  r  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  tlie  time.* 

Shaketp.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  \l  T. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    m,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  k w. 


morale— mordacious 
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mo  rale',  A.  [Fr.  moral,}  State  of  the  mind 
aa  regards  courage,  zeal,  confidence,  and  such 
like:  espec.  of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in 
some  dangerous  enterprise  or  pursuit,  as  sol- 
diers in  war. 

*  m&V-al-er,  *.   [Eng.  moral;  -«r.]   One  who 

moralizes. 

"Come,  TOW  are  too  severe  a  moraler." 


,        . 

•tnor'-al-ism,  ».  tEnS-  moral;  -ism.}  Amoral 
maxim;  saying,  lesson,  or  advice  ;  inculcation 
of  morality. 

mdr'-al-fet,  «.    [Fr.  moraliste.'} 

1.  One  who  moralizes  ;  one  who  teaches  or 
inculcates  morality  or  moral  duties  ;  a  writer 
on  ethics. 

••Pointing,  the  lovely  moralitt  aatd  .  .  . 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Prior:  Garland. 

*2.  One  who  practises  moral  dutieo;  a 
moral  as  distinguished  from  a  religious  person. 

HtS-raT-a'-ty,  «.  [Fr.  moraliU,  from  Lat. 
woralita*,  from  moralis  ==  moral  (q.v.)  ;  6p. 

monditlad  ;  Hal,  moralita.} 

L  The  doctrine  of  the  moral  duties  of  life 
or  of  men  in  their  social  character  ;  morals, 
ethics. 

'•  Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuistry,  natu- 
r»J  law,  IIH.-AII  all  the  mine  thing,  namely,  that  science 
which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it,"  — 
ffilty  :  Moral  Philotophy,  bk.  L.  ch.  i. 

2.  The  practice  of  moral  duties  ;  course  of 
life  as  regards  moral  duties  ;  observance  of 
right  and  wrong. 

"That  very  low  standard  of  morality  which  was 
generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age  and  na- 
iiuu."—.Vacaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zilL 

3.  The  quality  or  character  of  an  action, 
principle,  &c.,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  ;  the  conformity  of  an  action, 
principle,  &c,,  to  the  true  moral  standard  or 
law. 

"  The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  In  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,"—  South  :  Sermons. 

4.  A  kind   of   dramatic    representation, 
which  succeeded  the  mysteries   or  miracle 
plays,  and    in    which    the    characters  were 
abstractions  or  allegorical  representations  of 
virtues,  vices,  mental  faculties,  &c.t  such  as 
Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hoi»e,  Faith,  or  the  like. 
They  formed  the  transition  between  the  mys- 
teries and  the  masques.   [MYSTERY  (1),  4.J 

mor-al-i-za'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  moralise); 
•ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  moralizing  ;  moral  reflections. 

"  A  book  of  moralivitiont  upon  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses."— /jtiAcr:  Henry  V,  (an.  1422). 

*  2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense  ;  a  moral. 

**  It  ia  more  commendable,  and  also  commodious,  if 
the  players  haue  red  the  moralization  of  the  chesaa,  — 
JSKr  T.  Elyot  :  The  Oooernour,  bk.  L,  ch.  xxvi. 

moY-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  moraliser,  from 
moral  =  moral  (q.v.);  Sp.  moralizar.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

\t  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose  ;  to  explain 
or  interpret  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  deduce  a 
moral  from. 

"I  pray  thee,  moralist  them."—  Bhaketp.  :  Taming 
•/  A«  abrw.  lv.  «. 

2.  To  furnish  -with  morals  or  examples  ;  to 
provide  with  moral  lessons. 

"  Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song."  Spenter:  f.  Q.,  I.  i.    (In  trod.) 

5.  To  render  moral  ;  to  correct  or  improve 
the  morals  of. 

4.  To  exemplify  or  illustrate  the  moral  of. 

"That  which  Is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  being 
pintle  of  his  defurmitie,  he  cannot  abide  to  looke  on 
his  owne  face  In  the  water  (hut  seekes  for  troubled 
and  muddy  channels),  weneewell  moralized  In  men  of 
•vill  conscience."—  Bp.  Ball  :  J/ed.  &  \otoett  ch.  iL,  1  4. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  write  or  speak  upon  moral 
subjects;  to  make  moral  reflections;  to 
philosophize. 

"  Here  qua(Td,  encircled  with  the  Joyous  strain, 
Oft  moralitinff  sage." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1.  6& 

nor*-al-i-zer,  *.  [Eng.  moralise);  -er.J 
One  who  moralizes  ;  a  moralist. 


-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  moral;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  according  to 
morality. 

"  Par  superior  morally  and  Intellectually  to  Home.* 
—  J/acauiay  :  J/M.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlt 

2.  In  character,  in  nature,  in  disposition. 

"The  Individual  Celt  wan  morally  and  physically 
well  qualified  for  war.'—  Jtacaulay:  Bitt.  Asjueh.  lilt 

3.  According    to    the    rules   of    morality; 
Yirtuously,  uprightly  :  as,  To  live  morally, 


4.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  virtually, 
practically  :  as,  This  is  morally  certain. 

mor  -als,  a.  pi.    [MORAL,  «.,  B.  2.] 

mo-rass,  s.  [Dut.  moera8=  a  marsh,  a  fen, 
from  moer  =  mire,  dirt,  moor;  Sw.  maraa; 
Ger.  morost;  Fr.  marais.}  A  bog,  a  fen,  a 
marsh ;  a  tract  of  wet  hind  insufficiently 
drained ;  a  swamp.  [Mooa  (1),  s.} 

"The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers  bad 
been  dug  In  the  pestilential  moratt  of  l>uudalk."— 
Jlacautay;  nut.  £ny..  ch.  xxllL 

morass-ore,  s.  Bog  iron-ore. 

*  md-rass-jr,  a.    [Eng.  morass;  -y.J    Boggy, 
fenny,  marshy  ;  like  a  morass  or  marsh. 

"The  sides  and  top  are  covered  with  moratty 
tarth.*"— Pennant. 

mbr'-at,  *.  [Lat.  morus  =  a  mulberry.)  A 
drink  composed  of  honey  flavoured  with 
mulberry -juice. ' 

"  With  moraf  and  spiced  ale." 

Taylor :  £dwin  the  Fair,  lit  7. 

*  mor-ate,  a.    [Lat.  moratus,  from  mos  (gen it. 
moris)  —  manner,  habit.]   Mannered,  disposed, 
constituted. 

"To  see  a  man  well  moratt  so  seldome  applauded.1*— 
<iaule  :  J/ay-ojf  ro-uwiticw,  p.  128. 

*  mo-ra'-tton,  s.   [Lat.  moratiot  frommoratus, 
pa  par.  of  moror  =  to  delay.]    The  act  of  de- 
laying, staying,  or  lingering;  delay. 

"  For  therein  [the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  In  the 
apogeum]  his  moraf  ion  Is  slower." — Browne;  Vulgar 
i'rrour*.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

mor  a-tbr  i  urn.  «.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
moratorius=z  causing  delay ;  moror— to  delay.] 
Legal  title  to  delay  making  a  payment  which 
has  become  due. 

"  The  merchants  of  Belgrade,  taking  advantage  of 
the  warlike  rumoura,  have  asked  fora  moratorium" 

—  Times.  Sept.  28,  1S7&. 

Mo  ra'  vi  an,  a.  &  $,    [See  def.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
L  Pertaining  to  Moravia. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  church  of  the  Moravians. 

"  Now  In  the  tenta  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian 
Missions."  Longfellow:  Evangelint,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Moravia. 

2.  Ecclesiol  &  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  religious 
sect,  called  at  first  Bohemians,  and  consti- 
tuting a  branch  of  the  Hussites,  who,  when 
the  Callxtines  came  to  terms  with  the  Council 
of  Basle,  in  1433,  refused  to  subscribe  the 
articles  of  agreement,  and  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  body.  Their  tenets  were 
evangelical.  In  1522  they  made  advances  to 
Luther,  who  partially  recognized  them,  but 
they  ultimately  adopted  Calyinistic  views  as 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  discipline  was 
very  strict.  They  supervised  the  conduct  of 
their  members  in  their  private  or  secular  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations. 
They  refused  to  bear  arms.  Driven  by  perse- 
cution, they  scattered  abroad,  and  for  a  time 
their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnek  in  Mo- 
ravia, whence  they  were  called  Moravian 
Brethren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  26,  1700, 
was  born  Nicolaus  Ludwig,  Count  von  Zin- 
zendorf,  son  of  the  chamberlain  and  state 
minister  of  Augustus  11.,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland.  From  early  life  the  son 
was  devoted  to  religion,  his  piety  being  of  the 
mystic  type.  Having  met  with  a  Moravian 
refugee,  who  told  him  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count 
Zinzendorf  offered  him  and  his  co-religionists 
an  asylum  on  his  estate.  The  man,  whose 
name  was  David,  accepted  the  offer,  and  in 
1722  settled,  with  three  other  men,  at  a  place 
called  by  Zinzendorf  Herrnhut  (=  the  Lord's 
guard).  Under  his  fostering  care,  the  sect 
greatly  increased  in  strength,  and  were  often 
called,  from  their  place  of  settlement,  Herrn- 
hutters.  Till  his  death,  on  May  9,  1760,  he 
travelled,  largely  spreading  their  views.  Small 
Moravian  churches  arose  on  the  Continent, 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America. 
Though  they  have  never  been  numerous,  yet 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  they  acquired  great 
reputation  from  having  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  membership  engaged  in  foreign  mis- 
sions than  any  Christian  denomination  since 
apostolic  times.  Cowper,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others  wrote  of  them  with  high  admiration. 
Called  also  the  United  Brethren. 

Mo  rd-vi  an-ism.s.  [Eng.  Moravian ;  4sm,.'\ 
The  tenets  or  practice  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 


mor'-bld,  a.      [Fr.  morbide,  from  Lat.  mor- 
bidus  =  sickly,  from  morbus  =•  disease;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  morbido.} 
i  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Diseased  ;  not  healthy,  not  sound  ;  sickly, 
unhealthy. 

"  Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad.' 

Thornton  i  Cattle  of  Indolence,  IL  7*. 

2.  Pertaining  or   relating  to  disease:  a*, 
morbid  anatomy. 

*IL  Paint.  :  A  term  used  of  corpulence  ver> 
strongly  expressed.  (Bailey.) 

mor-bid  czz  a  (zz  as  ts),  s.    [Ital  ] 

Paint.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  colouring  o» 
the  flesh,  to  express  the  peculiar  delicacy  and 
softness  seen  in  nature. 


d'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  morbid;  -Uy.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  morbid  ;  disease,  un- 
healthiness. 


-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  morbid;  -ly.]  In  a 
morbid  manner  ;  in  a  way  to  indicate  th« 
existence  of  physical  or  mental  disease. 

"  As  morbidly  Jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and 
as  fond  of  haranguing,  as  be  had  been  four  years 
before."—  Macaulay  ;  Bitt.  Ei\g..  ch.  xilL 

mor'-bld-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mvrbid;  -ness.}  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  morbid  ;  morbidity. 

t  mor-bKf'-lc,   *  mor  bif-i-cal,  o.    [Fr. 

morbifiquc,  from  Lat.  morbus  =  disease,  and 
facio  =  to  make,  to  cause.]  Causing  disease  ; 
producing  a  diseased  or  sickly  state. 

"  The  vessels  whereby  the  morbiflcal  matter  Is  de- 

rived unto  this  membrane."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Jirruurt, 

bk.  i  v.,  ch.  ill. 

mor  bil'  li  form,  mor-bU'-i-form,  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  morbilli=  measles,  and  Lat/orma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Pathol.  :  Resembling  measles  ;  an  epithet 
descriptive  of  (1)  the  mulberry-  typhus  rash 
[TYPHUS]  ;  (2)  a  similar  eruption  in  smallpox. 
(Tanner;  Pract.  of  Med.,  i.  247,  if.  662.) 

*  mor  bil-Ioiis,  a.    [Fr.  morbilleux,  from  Low 

Lat.  morbilli  =  t\iQ  measles  ;  dimin.  from  Lat. 
morbus  —  disease.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  measles  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  the 
measles  ;  measly. 

*  mor'-bose,  a.     [Lat.  morbosust  from  morbut, 

=  disease.]  Proceeding  from  disease  ;  morbid, 
diseased,  unhealthy. 

"  Malphlgi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preter- 
natural anil  morb-ite  tutuuurs  and  excrescences  of 
plauU."  —  Jiay  :  On  the  Creation,  ut.  L 

*  mor-bos'-I-t&  s.    [MORBOSE.]    The  quality 

or  state  of  being  morbose  or  diseased. 

"Some  sight  was  designed,  if  we  except  the  casual 
impediment*  or  morbidities  in  individuala."  —  Browne; 
Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  lit,  ch.  xvili. 

mor[-bfis,  s.  [Lat.]  Disease  ;  as,  Morbut 
Brightii,  Bright*  s  disease  ;  Morbus  carruleus, 
the  same  as  Cyanosis  ;  Cholera  morbus,  the 
cholera  (q.v.). 

mor'-feau  (cau  as  6),  0.  [Fr.]  A  small 
piece,  a  morsel,  a  bit  ;  specif.,  in  music,  ap* 
plied  to  a  short  piece  or  composition  of  an 
unpretending  character. 

mor-ghel'-la,  «.      [From  Ger.  morcA«Z  =  th» 

morel.] 

Bot.  :  Morel  ;  a  genus  of  ascomycetoua 
Fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  They  have  a 
pileiform  receptacle,  with  a  ribbed  and  lacu- 
nose  hymenium  ou  the  upper  side,  bearing 
asci.  Morchella  esculenta  is  the  Morel  (q.v.). 
M.  semilibera,  found  in  Cashmere  and  else- 
where, is  eaten  in  India. 

mor-  da'-  ci-  a,  a.  [Lat.  mordax  (genit.  mor- 
dacis)  *=  biting  ;  mordeo  =  to  bite.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  cyclostomatous  fishes, 
family  PetromyzontidsB  (q.v.).  Dorsal  fin* 
two,  the  posterior  continuous  with  the  caudal. 
Maxillary  dentition  in  two  triangular  groups, 
each  with  three  conical  acute  cusps  ;  two  pairs 
of  serrated  lingual  teeth.  One  species  known, 
Mordacia  mordaxt  from  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with  a 
gular  sac,  the  physiological  function  of  which 
is  unknown.  (Gunther.) 

*mor-da'-cious,  a.  [Lat  mordax  (genit 
mordacis)=  biting;  mordeo  =  to  bite.] 

1.  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"  Not  only  senslhly  hot,  bat  mordaciotu  and  burn- 
Ing."  —  Evelyn  :  Terra,  p,  80. 

2.  Sarcastic. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  J<5wl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hint  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  shun,    -clous,  -ttons,  -sious  =  ah  us,    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mordaciously— morganaticai 


*  mor  da'-cious-l#,  adv.    [Eng.  mordacioui  ; 
HW 

L  In  a  biting  or  burning  manner  ;  acridly, 
Wtingly. 

2.  Sarcastically 

*mor-dac'-I-t3f,  *.  [Fr.  mordaciU  ;  from  Lat. 
morducitatem;  accus.  otmardacitas,  from  mor- 
dax  (genit.  7nor(/oci*)=  biting.]  The  quality 
^  being  sharp,  biting,  or  acrid  ;  acridity. 

"  The  young  Beedliug  leave*  aitd  roota,  raUed  on  the 
monthly  hot-bed,  at  must  the  whole  year  round,  nlford- 
uigft  very  grateful  mordacity."  —  ftwyi*:  jlcwtaria. 

j&  c  7*1  -  dant,  *  mor-daunt,  *  mour-dant, 

a.  &  «.  "  iKr.,  from  Lat.  moroto  =  to  bite.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Biting,  flawing. 

"  A«  if  hi  appMbewlob  of  mordant  |*tn."—  A  Jf«r» 
ditA  dwiucfecmj)'*  Career,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  xiL 

*2.  Sarcastic,  biting,  sharp. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  colours. 
B*  -45  nutate  nitw  ; 

*  I.  Ord.  Lung.  :  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

Tbe  mowdant  wrought  iu  noble  gbe." 

Somauni  <tf  t*«  AOM. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Cftem.  (Pi.):  A  term  applied  in  dyeing  to 
certain    metallic  oxides  and  salts  used   for 
fixing  colours  on  fabrics  such  as  cotton  and 
linen,  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  affinity. 
Mordants  are  usually  applied  to,  or  printed 
on  the  fabric  before  the  colour  is  added,  but 
they  are    sometimes   combined    with    it.   In 
which  case  the  colour  hi  termed  a  lake.    Salts 
of  tin  and  alumina  are  commonly  employed 
for  bright,  and  oxide  of  iron  for  dark  colours. 

2.  Gilding:    A  sticky  substance   to  cause 
gold-leaf  to  adhere  to  an  object. 

mor  -dan  t,  v.t.  [MORDANT,  a.]  To  fix  the 
colour  LU  by  means  of  a  mordant  ;  to  supply 
or  imbue  with  a  mordant. 

mor'-dant-iy,  adv.  lEng.  mordant  ;  -ly.j  In 
a  mon'uuit  manner  ;  alter  the  manner  of  a 
mordant. 

*  mor-  daunt,  «.    [MORDANT.] 

mor  del  la,    *.     [Lat.    inordto  =  to   bite. 


Kntom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mur-iellidse.  Antenna:  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  slightly  serrated  in  the  males. 
The  extremity  ends  in  an  ovipositor.  The 
species  are  very  active,  flying  with  great  velo- 
city. Two  species,  Af  ordella  /asciata,  and  M. 
aculeate  are  British. 

mor  del  -U  das,  s.  pi  [Mod,  Lat.  mordell(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -it/a-.] 
•Extern.  ;  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  tribe  Hete- 

rouiera.  The  species  are  generally  small, 
gibbous,  or  humped,  their  longitudinal  section 
exhibiting  the  segment  of  a  circle.  In  some 
the  elytra  are  attenuated  and  abbreviated. 
Numerous  in  Europe. 

mor'-den-ite,  *.  [From  Morden,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  first  fouud  ;  suit  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.  ;  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  group,  oc- 
curring in  more  or  less  hemispherical  groups 
of  diverging  fibres.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*08  ; 
luctre,  silky  ;  colour,  white,  sometimes  pink- 
lab.  Compos.  :  silica,  66*92;  alumina,  12*66; 
lime,  4*59;  soda,  2'M  ;  water,  13'29=  100. 

mor  den'-tc,  *.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  beat,  a  turn,  a  passing  shake. 

*mor'-dl-can-$&*.  [Eng.mordfcan(0;  -cy.) 
The  quality  of  being  mordicant;  a  biting 
quality  or  nature. 

"  The  mordlcaTuy  th  us  allayed,  bo  son  to  nuke  the 
mortar  very  clean,  —  Evelyn:  Acetaria,  pu  135. 

^mor-di-cant,  a.    [Lat.  mordicans;  pr.  par. 

of  mordico  =  to  bite,  to  sting  ;  mordeo  —  to 
bite;  Fr.  mordicant,}  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"  Mustard,  exceedingly  hot  and  mordicant,  not  only 
In  the  seed  but  leaf  al&o."—  Evelyn  ;  Aoetaria.it,  133. 

*mor-dl-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  mordicatio,  from 
vuiriUcatns,  pa.  par.  of  mordico  =  to  bite.)  The 
act  of  corroding  ;  corrosion. 

"  Without  any  mordicatian  or  acrimony.**—  Bacon  : 
flat.  Siit.,  i  692. 

*  mor  -dl-ca-tive,  a.     [Lat.  mordicatus,  pa. 

par1,  of  mordico  =  to  bite.]    Biting,  sharp. 

Varrylnff  with  them  *  mordicatit*  quality  which 
dou.  biif.'—aollunti;  Plutarch,  p.  774. 

*  mordrc,  «.    [MURDER.] 


-more,  »u/.    [-MOR.] 

more,  *  mo,  *  moc,  *  moo,  *  moorc,  a., 

adv.,  &  a.  [A.8.  md  =  more,  indra  =  greater, 
larger  ;  cogu.  with  Ger.  meiir  =  more  ;  Goth. 
maw;  Lat.  magis  =  more  ;  Gr.  p«ya?  (menus) 
=  great  ;  Icel.  meiri  =  greater  ;  Goth,  maiza.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Greater  in  quantity,  extent,  degree,  &c.  ; 
in  greater  quantity  ;  in  greater  degree.    (Used 
with  singular  nouns.) 

"  And  because  the  harea  WM  not  commodious  to 
winter  iu.  tbe  more  part  adviied  to  depart  theuc* 
*lto.'—Ai*t  xxvii.  li. 

2.  Greater  in  number  ;  in  greater  numbers. 
(Used  with  plural  nouns.) 

3.  Additional  ;  in  addition  to  a  former  num- 
ber or  quantity. 

"Two  or  three  lords  and  ladles  iHorv.< 
' 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  or  to  a  greater  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity. 

"  None  that  I  man  lov*  thau  my  wit."—  ,S*ai«p.  .- 


^f  More  Is  used  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs to  form  the  comparative  degree,  and  is 
equivalent  ID  force  and  meaning  to  the  com- 
parative suffix  ~er.  More  is  generally  used 
with  all  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
with  those  of  one  or  two  syllables.  DouMu 
comparatives,  such  as  more  mightier^  more 
braver,  &c.,  occur  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century. 

2.  In  addition,  further,  besides,  again. 
(Qualified  by  such  words  as  any,  no,  once, 
twice,  never,  Ac.) 

"  Aud.  to  the  dcMrt  led, 
W»  to  be  Men  DO  mart." 

Cowptr  :  Olruy  ffymnt,  XX. 

T  (1)  To  be  no  more  :  To  be  dead. 
"  CMitta  b  no  mor*.* 

Shaketp.  :  Jultiu  Ctnar,  T.  S. 

(2)  More  and  more  ;  With  continued  increase. 
C.  A»  substantive  : 

L  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  number,  or 
degree. 

"I  They]  gathered  torn*  mart,  MOM  Itm."—  Exodxt 

x»i.  17. 

2.  Something  further  or  in  addition  ;  an  ad- 
ditional quantity. 

*  3.  Persons  of  rank,  position,  or  Import- 
ance ;  the  great. 

"  The  more  and  len  came  In  with  cap  and  kuee." 

Shakftp.  :  1  //«nry  /('.,  iiL  8. 

*  more  (1),  v.t    [MORE,  a.]    To  make  more  or 
greater. 

"  What  be  will  make  more,  he  moreth.  " 

(rOlMT  .    C.  A.,  TlL 

4  more  (2),  v.t.    (MORE  (2),  «.]    To  root  up. 

"  They  mored?  echone  rp,  that  there  tie  beleuede  con 
That  evil  tre  were  rp  mored  that  it  M  aprooge  na- 
iiiore  there."  Hubert  <tf  Uloucntvr,  p.  499. 

more  (IX  »-    [MOOR  (i),  *.] 
L  A  moor. 
2.  A  hi  1L 

more  (2),  s.    [O.  Dut]    A  root. 

"  Bi  rnoren  and  bi  roteu."  layttmon,  3l,«8a. 

mo-reen',  *.    [MOHAIR,  MOIRE.] 

Fabric  :  A  stout  woollen  stuff,  used  for  cur- 
tains, &c. 

"The  gaudy,  buff-coloured  trumpery  mcw»#».'"—rrerf- 

loj»:  Uarchattr  Tover*,  oh.  V. 

mor  el,  (1),  «.    [MORELLO.] 

mo  rcl'  (2),  mo-relle',  *.   [Fr.  morel  ~  night- 
shade.] 
Botany: 

1.  (Of  the  farm  morel)  :  Morchellaesculenta,  an 
edible  fungus.     It  has  a  pale-brown  pileus, 
deeply  pitted  all  over,  with  raised  anastomos- 
ing lines  between  the  depressions.    It  grows 
in  orchards,  woods,  and  forests,  especially, 
according    to   the   common   German    belief, 
where  fires  have  taken  place.    It  has  an  agree- 
able smell  and  taste.    It  is  used  when  fresh 
stewed  or  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  when 
dry  as  an  ingredient  in  some  sauces. 

2.  (Of  the   two  forms):   Solanum   nigrum. 
Called  also  Petty  Morel,  tbe   Great   Morel 
being  Atropa  Belladonna. 

mbre'-land,  s.    [MOORLAND.] 

mo-re'-ll-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Zool.:  A  germs  of  snakes,  family  Pythonldie. 
Morelia  argus,  and  M.  variegata  are  the  Dia- 


mond and  Carpet  snakes  of  Australia,  perhaps 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

mo-relle',*.     [MOREL,  (2)il 

mdrel-lo,mor-el,  &  [Ital.  =  dark. 
coloured.]  A  kind  of  cherry  with  a  dark-red 
or  black  skin  ;  the  flesh  is  a  deep  purplish  red, 
Under,  juicy,  ami  acid.  It  is  coimmmly  culti- 
vated iu  Great  Britain. 

mor  en  -do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mnsic  :  Dying  away.  A  direction  that  the 
sounds  of  voices  or  instruments  are  to  be 
gradually  softened,  and  the  face  slackened. 

*  more'  --nose.  *.      [Eng.    more,  a.  ;   -«<«.] 
Greatness. 

"  M'irentti    of  Christ's  vicar*  Is  not  meunrM  by 
worldly    mor**mi.'—  Wydifff  :    Letttr   tin    Lijc   Aw       > 
LewU,  l>.  Ztrff. 

mo-re  '-no-y  ite,  «.     [Named  after  Senor  Mo-     j 
reno;  sufl.  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.  :    A    greenish-  white     to   apple-gr'len     ! 
mineral,   occurring    as  an  efflorescence,    but     i 
sometimes    fibrous    or    ill    acicular  crystals. 
Hardness,  2  to2'5;  sp.gr.  2-004  ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous ;  soluble,  with  a  metallic,  astringent  taste. 
Compos.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  28'6  ;  oxide  of  nickel,     I 
267  ;  water,  44-8  =  100,  winch  corresponds  to     j 
the  formula  NiOSO3  +  7  HO.     Occurs  in  as- 
sociation with  nickel  ores,  of  which  it  is  an 
alteration  product. 

mbre-6'-ver,  adv.  [Eng.  more,  a.,  and  over.] 
Besides,  in  addition,  furthermore,  over  and 
above,  also,  likewise. 

"  Moreover  David  and  the  captains  of  the  host  wpa.      i 
rated  to  the  acrvice  of  the  aoun  of  Asaph."  —  l  Vhnn. 

XXV.  L 

more'-pbrk,  «.    [See  def.]    A  popular  name     ; 
for  Podargus  ttrigoidex, 

"A  mortpork  was  chant  Ing  bU  niduototunu  erf  "— 
B.  JUngtlty  :  (iwtfry  tiarxiyn,  cli.  xxxi. 

*  mo-re»k',  a.    [MORCSQDK.] 

moregt'-net'lto,  s.  [Named  after  Moresnet, 
Belgium,  where  first  found  ;  suff.  •ite(Min,).'] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  of  various  shades  of  green, 
occurring  associated  with  calamine.  Charac- 
ters of  the  purest  variety  :  hardness,  2*5  ;  frac- 
ture, conchoidal  ;  streak,  white.  Compos.: 
silica,  30*31  ;  alumina,  13  08  ;  protoxide  of 
iron,0'27;  protoxide  of  nickel,  V14;  protoxide 
of  zinc,  43-41  ;  water,  11-37  =  10018. 

mo  resquo'  (quo  as  k),  a.  &  5.  [Fr.,  from 
Ital.  moresco,  from  moru  ;  Lat.  «iauru«  =  » 
moor.]  [Moon  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  In  the  manner  or  style  of  the 
Moors  ;  Moorish. 

B.  A$  subst.  :  A  style  of  ornamentation  for 
flat  surfaces.    Though  named  after  the  Moor* 
it  really  was  the  invention  of  Byzantine  Greeks. 

*  moresque-  dance,  s.  A  morris-dance 
(q.v.). 

*mor-foun-der,  *  mor-fonH-dre,  f.<. 
[O.  Fr.]  To  affect  with  a  cold. 

"  They  and  thcyr  horses,  after  theyr  tnu:>.  !e  all  tb* 
daye  m  the  hot*  aouv,  ehftll  be  tnurSowtdiva  or  they 
be  ware."—  Bcrnert  :  Froiuart;  Cronyd€,  oh.  Ixxr. 

Morgagnl  (as  Mor-gan'-yi),  a.     [Named 
from  Giovanni  BattisU  Morgagni  (1682-17711 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of    j 
Tadua.]    (See  compound.) 

ITorgagnl's  humour,  *. 

Anat.  :  The  outermost  layers  of  the  anterior     j 
face  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

mor-gan-at'-Ic,  a.     [Low  Lat.  nwrganatitXL, 
from  tier,  morgen  —  morning,  an  abbreviation     I 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  morgengabe  =  morniui;  gift, 
the  gift  which,  according  to  the  old  usage,  a 
husband  used  to  make  to  his  wife  on  tbe  morn- 
ing after  the  marriage-night.]    A  term  used 
with  reference  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween a  man  of  the  blood  royal  (or  iu  Germany     j 
of  high  nobility)  and  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank.    Such  marriages  are  also  called  Left- 
handed  Marriages,  from  the  fact  that  in  the     | 
marriage  ceremony  the  left  hand  is  given  in- 
stead of  the  right.     The  children  oi  such  ft 
marriage  are  legitimate,  but  do  not  inherit  the 
rank  or  possessions  of  their  father. 

"  A  morganatic  marriage  fs  a  murrt&ge  between  a 
member  vt  a  reigning  or  madiixtLfil  family  and  0110       ! 
not  of  A  reining  or  mediatised    family.  —Motet  A       i 
I  (2nd  aer).  ri  2S7. 


*  mor-gan-af-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  morganatic; 
-al.}    The  same  as  MORGANATIC  (q.v.). 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Call,  tether :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pft, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  ciare,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  ^  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  ^  k w. 
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mor-gan  at'-Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Kn^.  morgun- 
atical ,  -ly.}  In  tile  manner  of  a  uiorgauutic 
marriage, 

moV-gay,  *.  [WeL  morgi  =  a  dog-fish  ;  from 
mor  —  the  sea,  and  ci  =  &  do^r.  ] 

Ichthy. :  According  to  Yarrell,  the  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  a  small  spotted  shark  or 
dog-ll.sh,  Seyllium  canicula  (Cuv.);  Condi 
considers  it  the  same  as  Squalii*  c*< 
(Li u  11.),  Catulus  major  (Willoughby  &  Ray.), 
S.  catuius  (Flem.),  S.  stellaris  (Yarrell),  and 
calls  it  the  Nurse-hound,  Bounce,  or  Cat-fish. 
It  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  the  head  depressed, 
blunt,  and  rounded;  the  body  lengthened 
behind,  with  the  tail  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  colour  dusky  red  with  numerous  dark 
spots,  the  lower  parts  white.  It  seeks  its 
prey,  consisting  chiefly  of  crustaceans,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  on  rou?h  and  rocky 
ground,  (Couch :  British  Fishest  i.  11,  &c.) 

taoV-glay,  8,  [Celt,  mor  =  great,  and  Eng. 
j7/"/!-e(q  v.).]  A  two-handed  sword;  a  clay- 
more (q.v.). 

morgue,  s.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  the  bodies 
of  persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  in  on  lor 
th.it  they  may  be  recognized  and  claimed  by 
their  friends  ;  a  dead-house. 

mbr'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.  /*wpo$  (moms)  «  foolish.] 
M ed. :  Foolishness,  fatuity. 

m6V  I  bund,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  mortbwndua,  from 
tnorior  =  to  die.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  a  dying  state  ;  doomed  to  a 
very  speedy  death  or  dissolution. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  apparently 
doomed  to  a  very  speedy  death;  one  in  a 
dying  condition. 

ttor'-ic,  a.  [IJit.  mor(us)  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  Morus  tinctoria. 

moric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjgHijCVH^O.  An  acid  found  In 
the  aqueous  extract  of  old  fustic,  Morus  tinC' 
toria.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  mostly 
grouped  in  tufts,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  the 
solutions  having  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The 
barium  snlt,  SCjgHisIiaOg'CigHi^g'H^O,  is 
a  reddish-brown  powder,  produced  by  boil- 
Ing  moric  acid  with  recently  precipitated  baric 
carbonate.  Morate  of  calcium  exists  ready- 
fnrrned  in  fustic.  It  is  deposited  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  yellowish  crystals,  which 
lose  their  water  at  100°. 

•mor-ico,  s.    [MORRIS.] 

*Ba6-rigT-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  morlgeratvs,  pa. 
par.  of  morigrror  —  to  comply:  mos  (gen  it 
moris)  =  the  temper,  disposition,  and  gero  — 
to  manage;  Ital.  morigerare;  Sp.  morigerar.] 
Compliant,  obedient. 

"  Thiin  the  armies  that  went  fro  Rome,  were  a*  well 
dm-ipliued  and  moriyerafc,  as  the  schooln  of  the 
phiJosophieru,  that  were  In Orece."— GoW*n Bake,  let  3. 

•m6-rl&-er-a'-tlon,    a.      [MORIGERATB.] 

Compliance,  obedience. 

"Not  that  Icao  tax  or  coudetnn  the  mariqerettian or 
application  of  learned  ineii  to  men  of  fortune."— 
Bacon:  Of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

•mo*  rl&'-er-OUJB.  a.  [Lat  morigerus,  from 
mos  (gcnit  moris)  =  temper,  manners,  and 
gero  =  to  manage.]  Obedient,  obsequious. 

ndr'-D, «.     [MOREL,  (2).] 

tto-rfl'-li-form,  a.  [Fr.  mor(??e  =  s  mush- 
ronrn,  and  Lat.  format  form,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  moril ;  resembling  a 
moriL 

Mor  -In,  *.  [General  Arthur  Jules,  Director  of 

the  Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
of  Paris.]    (See  compound  and  etyiu.) 

Morin's  apparatus,  Morin's  ma- 
chine, s. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  or  a  machine  to  de- 
monstrate experimentally  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies.  A  descending  weight  causes  acylinder 
to  revolve  around  its  axis  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  descending  weight 
A  pencil  attached  to  the  cylinder  records  the 
result,  showing  that  a  falling  body  descends 
with  velocity  proportioned  to  the  squares  of 
the  time. 

m6-rin'-da,  s.     [Altered  from  Lat  Moru* 

indica  =  ln<ii:in   mulberry,    because   of   its 
country  and  the  shape  of  its  fruit] 


B«t.  :  A  gt>nus  of  Ciurhonacea*.  family  Guet- 
tardi'lffi.  The  bark  of  Muriiula  Rvyoc  h*  a 
febrifuge.  Hf.  citrifolia  Is  sometimes  called 
the  Indian  mullwrry  ;  it  is  wild  or  cultivated 
in  India  and  Ceyhm.  The  typical  variety, 
supposed  to  be  wild  in  Malacca,  furnishes 
various  dyes,  from  reddish  yellow  to  dark 
brown ;  the  variety  M.  etliptica  yields  a  scarlet 
dye,  and  M.  angitsti folia  a  good  yellow.  Jlf. 
tinctoria  is  also  a  dye  plant,  and  the  green 
fruits  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
curries. 

mo'-rln'-din,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  morind(a); 
Eiig.  sutf.  -in  (Chen.).] 

Chen. :  C^HaoOig.  A  yellow  colouring 
matter,  extracted  from  the  root  of  Morinda 
citrifolia  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  crystals 
having  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  satin  lustre, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  water,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  used  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  dyeing  material  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  morindin  is  con- 
verted into  au  impure  alizarin. 

mo-rin'-done,  «.     [Eng.,  &c.  morind(in); 

suff.  -one.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Anderson  to  the 
yellowish-red  crystals  formed  when  morindin 
is  heated  in  a  close  vessel.  These  crystals  are 
now  proved  to  be  alizarin. 

mbY-ine,  «.    [Lat.  mor(us);  Eng.  stiff.  >ine.] 

Chem. :  CuHioOg.  A  crystalline  body  ob- 
tained from  the  boiling  aqueous  extract  of 
fustic.  It  forms  yellow  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Sodium 
amalgam  converts  it  into  phloroglucin. 

inor'-f-nel,  *.  [Gr.  //.upc*  (mSros)  =  stupid, 
foolish.]  The  dotterel,  Chnradrius  morinellu$t 
from  its  supposed  stupidity. 

mo-rfn'-gTl,  s.  [From  muringo,  the  Malabar 
name  of  life  plant] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Morin- 
gaceae  (q.v.).  The  fruits  are  long,  whip-like 
beans.  The  root  of  Moringct  pUrygosperma 
tastes  like  horse-radish,  and  has  a  pungent 
odour.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  seed- 
vessels  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  curries.  The  seeds  are  the  Ben  nuts 
which  furnish  the  Oil  of  Ben  (q.v.).  The 
plant  Is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  stimulant 
and  as  a  rubefacient  It  is  used  by  Indian 
calico-printers.  The  bark  yields  a  coarse 
fibre  from  which  mats,  paper,  or  cordage  may 
be  prepared.  M.  aptera,  a  native  of  India, 
long  naturalised  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
yields  ben-oil.  Th«  unripe  fruits  of  M.  con- 
canensis  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  curries. 

md-rln-ga'-9e-c9,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  moring(a\ 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -acea.] 

Bot. :  Moringads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of 
trees  with  doubly  or  triply  pinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  of  which  easily  drop  off.  The  sti- 
pules are  thin,  deciduous  and  curled.  The 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  irregular,  in 
loose  panicles.  Sepals  five,  petaloid,  the 
petals  live,  unequal,  the  uppermost  ascending. 
Stamens,  eight  or  ten,  arising  from  the  top  of 
a  fleshy  disc  inside  the  calyx,  four  sometimes 
sterile;  ovary  stnlked,  superior,  one-celled, 
with  three  parietal  plarentse,  ultimately  be- 
coming a  pod-like  capsule  with  many  seeds; 
sometimes  winged,  buried  In  the  fungous  sub- 
stance of  the  valves.  Found  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Arabia.  One  known  genus  with 
four  species. 

mo-rln'-gad,  «.  [Mod.  Latmoring(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad. I 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lin d ley  to 
the  order  Moringacese  (q.v.). 

mo  rin'-gic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat,  Ac.  moringfa); 

Eng.  still,  -ic.]     (St-e  the  compound.) 

mor  ingic- acid,  s. 

Chem,. :  CiaH^Os.  A  colourless  oily  acid, 
homologous  with  oleioacid,  obtained  by  the 
sapon  ill  cation  of  the  oil  of  ben.  It  has  a 
mawkish  taste,  a  faint  odour,  and  a  density 
of  '908.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  solidifies 
at  0°,  and  ie  decomposed  by  heating  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  [MORINOA.J 

mo-rin'-gu-a,  s.     [Rtym.  doubtful;  Latin- 
ised from  native  name  (?).  J 
Ichthy.  :   A    genus    of    Munenlda    (q.v.). 


Body  cylindrical  and  scaleless;  trunk  much 
longer  than  tail.  Pectorals  none,  or  small; 
vertical  tins  little  developed,  limited  to  tail. 
Gill-openings  narrow,  inferior.  Six  species, 
from  fresh  water,  brackish  water,  and  the 
coasts  of  India  to  Fiji.  (Giinther.) 

mor-in-tan'-nic,  a.  [Lat  mnr(us);  suff1. 
-in,,  and  Eng.  Finnic.]  Derived  from  MorvM 
tinctoria.  [FUSTIC.] 

morintannic-acld  ,  «. 

Chem.  :  Ci3H10O6.  One  of  the  constituents 
of  old  fustic,  JfoTttJ  tinctoria,  extracted  from 
it  by  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  in  light 
yellow  microscopic  prisms,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  meltsat  200°,  but  undergoes 
complete  decomposition  at  270°,  yielding  car- 
bonic anhydride,  phenol,  and  pyrocatechin. 
Its  etherial  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected, 
and  brown  by  transmitted,  light 

mSr'-J-on  (1),  s.  [From  a  supposed  Latin  noritm 
(a  misreading  of  mormorion).  in  Pliny  (H.  N** 
xxxvii.  10,  63). 

Min.  :   The   same   as 
SMOKY-QUAR 


*mSr'-l-6n(2),  *mor'- 
I-an,  *  mury-ri-6n,  «. 

[Fr.,  from  Sp.  morrion, 

from  morra  =  the  crown 

of  the  head,  moron  =  a 

hillock  ;    Ital.   morione  ; 

Port,  morr'tao.]    A  kind 

of  helmet  or  steel  head- 

piece, shaped  like  a  hat, 

and  having  no  l>eaver  or 

visor.   It  was  introduced  MORION. 

into  England  about  the 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  often 

surmounted  with  a  crest  or  comb. 

"  With  iinnquet.  pike,  and  morion, 
T)  welcome  uoble  M.innion." 

Scott  :  Marmton,  I.  *. 

*  EZS-rfe'-co,  MS-rfekr.  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  Morton 

—  Moorish,  from  Moro  =  a  Moor.l 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  old  name  for  the  Moorish  population 
of  Spain. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

3.  The  Morris-dance  (q.v.). 

i.  A  dancer  of  a  Morris-dance. 

"I  have  seen  him 
Caper  npright  like  a  wild  Alnritco? 

Sluike»».  :  3  Henry  ff..  Hi.  Jl 

5.  The  style  of  architecture  or  ornamenta- 
tion known  also  as  Moresque  or  Arabesqua» 

B.  As  adj.  :  Moresque. 

Kor  I-so'-ni-an,  a.  &  *.    [See  def.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  «ecft 
founded  by  the  Rev.  James  Morison. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  the  Rev.  Jamcrf 
Morison,  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Uoioa 
(q.v.). 

atdr-J-so'-nX-an-Ism,  «.  [Bug.  M  orisonia*  ; 
•ism.] 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist,  :  The  tenets  of  the 
Mnrisonians  or  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  (q.v.). 

*mor'-lrfnf  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  Icel.  norkina  =  putrid,  morkna  =  to  be 
pntrfd;  cf.  marling,  mortling.]  An  animal 
that  has  died  from  disease  or  accident 

"  Could  he  not  iiacriflee 
Some  sorry  morkin  tliat  unliiddeti  dim?" 

Bp.  Still:  Satire*,  bk.  iil..  sat.  4. 

*mor  land,  *  more-land,  s.    [MOORLAND.) 

mor  Imp:,  mfcrf  -Ung,  «.    [Fr.  mart  =  dead  ; 

Eug.  dimin.  sutT.  -/tny.J 

1.  A  morkin  (q.v.). 

2.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep, 

mor'-maer  (ae  as  a).  &  [Gael,  mor  =  great, 
and  maer  =  a  steward.]  A  steward  of  th« 
royal  lands  under  the  great  or  high  steward. 
[STEWARD,  «.,  U.J 

*  mor  -mal,  *  mar-mole,  «.  A  a.   [Fr.  «orl* 
mat,  from   Low  Lat  malum  mortuum  =  an 
old  or  deadly  sore.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  cancer,  a  gangrene,  a  bad 
•ore. 

"On  his  aliinne  a  normal  Imdde  he.  ' 

Chaucer  ;  O.  T.,  ML 

B.  As  adj.  :  Dangerous,  bad,  grievous. 


o^ ;  ^out,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?cist.    -Ing, 
,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -siooc  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•mor'-md,  *.      [Or.  pop/iw  (mormd), 
(mormon)  =  a  bugbear,  a  monster  used  by 
nurses  to  frighten  children*] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  bugbear. 

"To  have  Uviahed  our  constancy,  courage,  eon* 
telenet  Mul  nil.  In  Indiiui  wwrirtce  to  a  aprit*  or 
momo.'—Bammond  :  Workt,  voL  iv.,  p.  677. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Noc- 
tuina.     Mormo  maura  is  &  dark  gray  moth 
with  blackish  bands,  which  often  flies  into 
houses  on  summer  evenings. 

ttor  rno!  y  90,  s.  [Or.  ft.opfjLO\vK«iov  (mor- 
molukeiori)  =•  a  bugbear,  a  hobgoblin.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Carabidte  (q.v.),  from 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  with  three,  or  perhaps  four,  species. 
The  best  known  is  Mormolyce  phyllodes,  which 
lias  the  side  borders  of  the  wing-cases  greatly 
expanded  and  abnormally  prolonged  in  a 
curve.  It  probably  preys  on  larvae  and  puppe 
of  insects  infesting  the  boletl  with  which 
damp  bark  is  generally  covered. 

toor  mon  (1),  s.    [MORKO.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  A  lei  dee,  enb-famlly  Al- 
cinse.  The  bill  is  short  nnd  very  high,  thecul- 
men  strongly  arched,  the  lip  hooked,  the  wings 
and  tall  very  short,  the  former  fitted  for  flight. 
Mormon  fraterc-ula  is  the  Commou  Puffin. 

Mor  m6n  (2),  *.  [Named  from  a  rovtliic  par- 
sonage, Mormon,  who,  according  to  Joseph 
Smith,  led  a  Jewish  immigration  into  America 
in  early  times.] 

EccUsiol.,  Church  <t  Civil  Hist.  (PI.)  : 
The  popular  name  for  the  members  of 
ft  religious  body  calling  themselves  '*  The 
Churcn  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Latter-day  Saints," 
or  more  briefly,  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Their 
founder  was  Joseph  Smith,  a  fanner's  eon, 
born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
Dec.  25,  1805.  He  asserted  that  on  Sept  21, 
1823,  as  he  was  praying,  a  supernatural  light 
shone  in  his  room,  and  an  angel  appearing 
made  revelations  to  him,  and  next  day  gave 
him  certain  engraved  plates,  with  an  instru- 
ment called  the  U  rim  and  Thmnmim  (rf.  Exod. 
xxviii.  ,  30;  Lev.  viii.  8),  by  the  aid  of  which 
br  translated  them,  publishing  the  result  In 
1850  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  On  this,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
declared  that,  having  sometime  before  written 
a  work  of  fiction  which  no  publisher  could  be 
induced  to  print,  his  rejected  "copy"  had 
been  lost  or  stolen,  and  had  reappeared  as  the 
angelically  revealed  Book  of  Mormon.  To 
silence  Spalding,  both  the  faithful  and  the 
unbelievers  clamoured  for  a  sight  of  the 
plates.  After  eight  of  the  former  bad  ob- 
tained a  look  at  them,  Smith  asserted  that  he 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  custody  of  an 
angel,  and  they  were  seen  no  more.  On  April 
6,  1830,  the  first  Mormon  church  was  founded 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  in  Ontario 
County,  New  York  State,  Others  followed 
in  quick  succession.  Persecution  driv- 
ing the  Mormons  from  place  to  place,  in 
1839  they  commenced  to  build  a  city.  This 
was  called  Nauvoo,  and  was  adorned  with  a 
fine  temple.  On  June  24,  1844,  Smith  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Carthage  State  jail 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition;  and  on 
the  27th,  he  and  his  brother  Hyram  were  shot 
dead  by  a  brutal  mob  which  broke  into  the 
jail.  Brigham  Young  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  prophet  and  revelator.  In  1847 
he  removed  with  many  Mormons  to  a  secluded 
valley  called  that  of  the  Salt  Lake,  then 
Mexican  Territory,  but  afterwards  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  The  industry  of  the  Mor- 
mons soon  made  it  like  a  garden  ;  but  when 
it  was  found  to  be  exactly  on  the  route  to 
the  California!!  gold-diggings  it  ceased  to  be 
secluded.  On  Oct.  17.  1874,  Brigham  Young 
was  convicted  by  the  United  States'  Divorce 
Court  of  polygamy  and  imprisoned  ;  and  on 
Jan.  26,  1877,  John  O.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop, 
was  executed  for  participation  in  a  cold- 
blooded massacre  of  a  caravan  of  immigrants 
nineteen  years  before. 

Mor  mon  ijm,  «.  [Eng.  Mormon;  -ism.} 
Eccles.  £  Church  Hist.  :  The  tenets  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Mormons  (q.v.).  They  believe  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 
baptism  by  immersion,  the  Second  Advent, 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel  ;  they  deny  ori- 
ginal sin.  They  recognise  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  successors  as  prophets  and  revelators  ; 
they  claim  for  some  of  their  number  miracu- 
lous gifts.  Polygamy  wan  considered  lawful 


monno— moronobese 


and  largely  practiced  until  prohibited  by  act  of 
Congress,  after  which,  ou  October  6,  1890,  the 
practice  was  formally  renounced  by  a  vote  of 
the  Mormon  people  in  conference. 

mor  -mo  -pe^,  *.  pi    [MORMOPS.] 

ZooL  :  A  group  of  Emballonurine  Bats, 
family  Phyllostomidae  (q.v.).  It  was  erected 
by  Peters,  and  la  co-extensive  with  Dobson's 
sub-family  Lo- 
bostominse. 

moi-'-mops, 

s.  [Gr.  /xop/ioi 
(mormo)  —  a 
bugbear,  and 


face,  the  coun- 
tenance. 

[MORMO.] 

Zool  ;  The 
typical  genus 
of  the  group 
M  o  r  in  o  pe  s 
(q.v.),  from 
South  America  MORKOP«. 

and  the  West 

Indies.  It  is  most  grotesque  in  appearance, 
and  was  never  rivalled  by  the  most  ingenious 
inventor  of  pantomime  masks.  There  are 
two  species;  the  best  known  Is  Mormops 
BlainvUlii  (Blainville's  Bat).  Nothing  Is  re- 
corded  as  to  it*  habits,  but  it  is  probably 
nocturnal. 

mor-myr'-i-dfle,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  nor- 
myr(us);  Lat.  fern,  pt  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  ;  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes 
characteristic  of  the  freshwater  fauna  of  tro- 
pical Africa.  Body  and  tail  scaly,  head 
scaleless;  no  barbels.  No  adipose  fin  or 
pse  t  id  o  branchiae  ;  gill-openings  reduced  to  a 
small  slit.  Two  genera,  Mormyrus  and  Gym- 
narchus. 

mor'  myr  us,  *.  [Gr.  poppifpof  (mormurtw) 
=  a  kind  of  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle,] 
Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mormyridce  (q.v.)L  There  are  two  sub-genera, 
Mormyrops  and  Hyperopisus  ;  and  fifty-one 
species  are  known  of  which  eleven  occur  in  the 
Mile.  Some  attain  a  length  of  from  three  or 
four  feet  ;  others  remain  small.  The  fl»«h  is 
said  to  be  excellent  eating.  Mormyrus  oxy- 
rhynchus  was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians (Juvenal,  xv.  7)f  and  frequently  occurs  in 
emblematic  inscriptions.  On  each  side  the 
tail  in  this  genua  there  is  an  oblong  capsule, 
with  numerous  compartments,  and  containing 
a  gelatinous  substance.  It  has  no  electric 
functions,  but  evidently  represents  a  transi- 
tional condition  from  muscular  substance  to 
an  electric  organ.  The  extent  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  varies  greatly  ;  in  some  species 
the  snout  is  short  and  obtuse.  In  others  long 
and  decurved,  with  or  without  appendage. 

morn  (  I),  *  morne  (1),  *.  [A  contract,  of  Mid, 
Eng.  moncen  =  morning,  from  A.S.  morgen.] 
The  first  or  early  part  of  the  day  ;  the  morn- 
ing. (It  Is  only  used  in  poetry.)  [Momrwo.] 

*  morne  (2),  «.  [Pr.  morne  =  dull,  because  a 
lance  so  treated  has  a  dull  appearance  as  com- 
pared with  one  bright  and  sharpened  for  actual 
service.]  The  head  of  a  til  ting-lance,  having 
Its  point  rebated  or  turned  back,  so  as  not  to 
cause  injury  to  the  opponent 

morne,  mor-lne,  a.    [MORNE  (2).] 

Her,  :  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  rampant 
when  depicted  on  coat-armour  with  no  tongue, 
teeth,  or  claws. 

morn'-Ing,  *  morn-yng,  *mor-wen-ing, 

s.  &  a.  [A  contract,  of  Mid.  Eug.  morwenihg 
=  morning,  from  A.S.  morgen  =  morning  : 
cogn.  with  Dut.  morgen  ;  Icel.  morginn,  mor- 
gunn;  Dan.  morgen;  Sw.  morgon;  Ger.  mor- 
gen; Goth.  maurgins.  "Morning  means  pro- 
perly a  dawning  or  a  becoming  morn  ;  formed 
with  the  substantival  (not  participial)  suffix 
-ing  (A.S.  -vug),  from  Mid.  Eng.  morwen  ;  A.S. 
morgen."  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  extending  to 
twelve  noon.  Thus  we  speak  of  one,  two, 
three,  Ac.,  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  morning  is  used  for  the  time 
extending  from  sunrise  to  breakfast,  and 
amongst  people  of  fashion  and  business  men 
for  the  whole  time  up  to  the  hour  of  dining. 


IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  early  part;  the  drat  part:  as,  tte 
morning  of  life. 

2.  A  morning  dram  or  draught    (Scotch.) 
B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning 

or  the  early  part  of  the  day :  as,  morning  dew, 
morning  service,  &C, 

•  morning-gift,  >.    A  translation  of  the 
Ger.  morgcngabc  =  the  gift  given  by  a  husband 
to  his  wife  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage 
lay. 

morning-glory,  ». 
Hot. :  Various  species  of  Ipomaea  and  Phut 
bitis,  convolrulaceous  genera. 

morning-gown,  >.  A  gown  worn  In  U>« 
morning. 

"Swing  a  gnat  many  in  rich  mornlny-ffownt.  h«  WM 
amazed  to  ntut  that  uenona  of  quality  were  up  a> 
«arly."—  Addtton. 

•  morning-land,  a,     The  East,  as  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises.    (Cf.  Ger.  nuiyMa. 
land.) 

"When  through  the  land*  of  morning-land 
The  camel  bean  nil  totem, 

Jtacaula, .  froftucf  </  Capli,  s  lit 

morning-star, ». 

L  Astron. :  The  planet  Tenus  when  it  b 
visible  in  the  morning. 

"  The  marning-ttar  that  guide* 
The  itarry  flock. "  Hilton  :  P.  / . .  r. 

2.  Old  Arm,:  A  weapon  used  in  ancient 
times,  and  as  late  as  by  the  train-bands  at 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  It  coa- 
slsts  of  a  ball  with  spikes,  united  by  a  chain 
to  a  staff.  Called  also  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

f  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation:  John 
Wyclifle  (A.D.  1324  (?)  to  13S4.). 

•  morning-stead,  *  morning-sted, «. 

Morning.    (SylvaUr:  Maitlcn'i  Jilwh,  1,178.) 

morning-tide, ». 

L  Lit.  :  Morning-time ;  the  morning ;  tkt 

early  part  of  the  day. 

i.  fig. :  The  morning ;  the  early  or  first  put 

morn'-itc,  mourn'- ite  (n silent), ».  [Named 

after  Home  or  Mourne,  co.  Antrim ;  tun.  -ill 

(Min.).} 

Hin.  ;  The  same  as  LABRADOBITE  Oi.  v.). 

*  tnorn'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  morn ;  -ly.]    In  th> 
morning.    (Sylvester :  Jiabylon,  827.) 

mbr'-o,  «.    [Lat.  inona  =  a  mulberry.] 

Med. :  A  small  abscess  resembling  a  mul- 
berry. 

Mo  roo'-can,  a.    [Eng.  Morocco);  *n.}    Of 
or  pertaining  to  Morocco  or  its  inhabitants. 

mo-roo'-co, «.  [Named  from  Morocco  in  North 
Africa,  whither  the  Saracens,  on  their  expul- 
sion from  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  art 
of  preparing  leather;  Fr.  maroqvin.]  A  fancj 
leather  tanned  with  sumach  and  dyed.  Used 
for  bookbinding,  ladies'  shoes,  upholstering 
furniture,  cushions,  &c.  True  morocco  leather 
Is  prepared  from  goat-skins,  but  sheep-skint 
are  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  uf  ao 
Inferior  quality.  The  coast  of  Barbary  yet 
yields  a  large  supply  of  goat-skins  for  tut 
manufacturers  of  France  and  England.  For 
some  centuries  the  principal  supply  was  fr 
the  Levant,  which  still  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  goat-skins  and  morocco  leather. 

*  mbr-6  log'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [As  tf  from  aa 
Eng.  morological,  with  sull".  -ly.]    In  the  way 
of  inorology. 

"  Jfarologlcally  •peaking,  the  production  J*  no  rl&ua 
or  aillier." — Lord  Strantfmrd .-  Lettvrtt  1'atjeit,  p.  IGii 

.  [Gr.  v.^fa\<rfia.(monlogi 
from  /xwpo?  (moros)  =  foolish,  and  Ao-yos  (logot) 
—  speeciu)    foolish  talk ;  folly,  nonsense. 

mo-rono',  $.  &  a.    [Lat.  morus  =  a  mulberry.J 

A.  As  fubst. :  The  colour  of  the   unripe 
mulberry  ;  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

B.  Aa  adj.  :  Of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 


i.      [From    moronobo,  t 
native  name.] 

Dot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Morooo- 
l*»:(q.v.).  liaramoea,  coccinea  is  said  by  som« 
to  furnish  Hog  gum  (q.v.). 

mor-6n-6'-be-88,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  mornno- 
i<ea);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ece.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceae, 


fSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p*t 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  wdrlc.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  0.11  =  1- w. 
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Bior-d-nd'-lite,  *.  [Gr.  fuapov  (moron)  = 
the  mulberry,  and  Ai'fos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min..  A  variety  of  the  mineral  species 
Jarosite  (q.v.),  occurring  in  concretionary  or 
mulberry-like  forms,  and  containing  somewhat 
less  alkali.  Found  at  Monroe,  Orange  Co., 
New  York. 

mbr-o  p6d  i  dee,  *.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  moro- 
pwt,  geint.  moropod(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
anff.  -idee.] 

ralnvnt.  :  A  family  of  Edentata,  found  in 
tlit-  Miocene  of  the  North  American  Pacific 
coast. 

noY-A-piis.  8.  [Gr.  fiwpo?  (m&ros)  =  dull, 
sluggish,  and  m>v$  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Pafoont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Moropodidffi  (q.v.),  with  two  species. 

mor-o-sau'-rus,  *.  [Gr.  /xwpos  (md>os)  = 
dull,  sluggish,  and  <ravpos  (mturos),  o-aupa 
(sauni)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palfzont.  :  A  genus  of  Deinosauria,  sub- 
order Banropoda,  Found  in  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  North  America. 

mo  rose',  a.  [Lat.  morosus  =  self-willed,  obsti- 
nate, jifnvish,  from  mos  (genit.  moris)  =  habit, 
manner,  self-will,  moroseness  ;  Fr.  morose; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  moroso.] 

1.  Peevish,  sullen,  austere;  sour  in  temper; 
§urly,  ill-humoured. 

"The  foremen  Honed  cattle  ....  wlllnotfall  to  pro- 
claim him  a  write,  ill-conditioued.  Ill-natured  per* 
•on."—  Smith  :  Sermont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  peevishness  or  sullen- 
ness. 

"His  learning  produced  not  a  -morou  fcelf-compla- 
cency,  but  a  lorSly  affability."—  l/orne:  Horki,  voL  IT., 

di-..  2S. 

*  3.  Morbidly  brooding  over  and  indulging 
ID  evil,  and  especially  in  impure  thoughts. 

morose-delectation;  s. 

Moral  Theol.:  A  term  used  by  Roman 
theologians  to  denote  pleasure  taken  in  the 
remembrance  of  sins  committed  against 

purity. 

mo  rose'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  morose;  -ly.]  In  ft 
iii'tmse  manuer  ;  sullenly,  gruffly,  peevishly. 

"  Too  many  are  as  moroiely  positive  In  their  age.*'  — 
Government  of  the  Tunyue. 

mo  rose  ness,  5  [Eng.  morose;  -ness.]  The 
»]u<ility  or  state  of  being  morose  ;  peevishness, 
bullenness. 

"Many  ....  have  ....  choeen  retirement,  not  out 
of  any  murotentuul  temper  or  misanthropy."  —  Borne; 
Wark>;  On  .«,  John  the  tiaptitt,  vol.  vi. 

mo  ro  -sis,  «.    [Gr.  fwpor  (moros)  =  foolish.] 
Med.  :  Foolishness,  folly,  fatuity,  idiocy. 

*  md-r5s'-$-t&  *.     [Fr.  morositt,   from  Lat. 
tnorositas.]    Moroseness,  peevishness,  sullen- 
ness. 

"  With  Blleut  morosity  he  handt  her  Into  her  vic- 
toria."— Rhoda  Brougftton:  Second  Thoughts,  pt.  ii., 
ck.  viii. 

*  mor'-6-soph,  s.    [Gr.  /iupof  (m$nw)=  fool- 
ish, and  <7o<f>«  (styhos)  =  wise.      Cf.  SOPHO- 
MORE.]   A  learned  or  philosophical  fool. 

*m6-rd'-sous,  a.  [Lat.  morosus  s=  morose 
(q.v.).]  Morose,  peevish,  sullen. 

nce  either  of  often  lap, 

;  Miraclei  of  Antichritt  (1616),  p.  201. 

*morowe,  *  morwe,  s.    [MORROW.] 

*  morowe  -  tide,    *  morwe  -  tide,  «. 

Horning,  morrow. 

"  Whainie  the  morovmt  i<Z«wM  come,  alle  the  prlncls 
and  urestls  and  the  eldere  men  of  the  puple  tokeu 
cuuus»-il  agens  Jbeaus."—  Wycliffe  :  Matthew  xxvii. 

tto  rox'-ite,  *.  [Lat.  morochUes  =  a  precious 
stone  of  the  colour  of  a  leek.  (Pliny;  H.  N.t 
zxxvil.  10,  63.)] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Abildgaard  to  a 
green  Apatite  (q.v.),  from  Areudal,  Norway. 


x--Ic,  o.    [Lat.,  &c.  mor(t«);  Eng. 
,yl,  and  suff.  -ic.]     Contained  in  or  de- 
rived from  the  mulberry-tree. 

moroxylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  crystalline  acid,  said  by 
Elaproth  to  exist  as  a'  calcium  salt  in  the 
stems  of  the  mulberry  tree  (Moms  alba), 
Landerer  found  the  same  calcium  salt  in  the 
gum  which  exudes  from  mulberry  stems. 

roor-phe'-an,  «-    [See  def.]     Of  or  pertain- 

ing to  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep. 


*  mor  phet  -Ic,  o.     [MORPHEUS.]    Pertaining 

to  sleep,  sleepy.    (Miss  Burney  ;  Camilla,  bk. 
ii,  ch.  iv.) 

mor  phe-tine,  s.    [MORPHIA,] 

Chem.  :  A  body  produced  by  boiling  mor- 
phine with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  lead.  It  is  a  browu,  amorphous,  slightly 
bitter  substance,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mor'-phe-iis,  a.  [Lat.  Morpheus,  from  Gr. 
Mop4>ev?  (Morpheus)  =  the  sou  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams  ;  lit.  =  the  fashioner  or 
former,  from  Gr.  nopfyrj  (morphe)  —  shape,  form  ; 
from  the  shapes  or  forms  which  appear  to 
persons  in  their  sleep  ;  pop<t>wa  (morphod)  —  to 
fashion,  to  shape.] 
Gr.  Myth.  ;  The  god  of  sleep  and  of  dreams. 

mor'-phew  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Fr.  morphee  :  Ital. 
morfea  =  leprosy.]  A  scurf  on  the  face  ;  any 
scaly  eruption. 

"In  taking  away  the  morpheto  In  the  neck."—  Bm 
Jotuon  :  Discoeerie*. 

*  mor'-phew.  (ew  as  uX  v.t.    [MORPHEW,  «.] 

To  cover  with  morphew. 

"  Whose  band-leese  bonnet  valles  his  o'ergntwu  chin 
And  sullen  rags  bewray  hia  MorpAWd  ttkin  ''.  " 

Bp.  Mall  :  Satiret,  bk.  iv.,  sat  ft. 

mor'-phi-a,  5.    [MORPHINE.] 

mor-phi-a-ma'-xrf-a,  «.  [Eng.  morp&ia.and 
mania.}  An  uncontrollable  passion  for  taking 
niui'i  >liia  or  opium  as  an  anodyne. 

"  Th«  extent  to  which  marphiamania  prevails  in  our 
midst.'1-  7'aH  A/ail  Gazette.  March  29,  1882. 

mor  phi  a  ma  ni  ac,  «.  [Eng.  morphia, 
and  maniac.]  One  addicted  to  taking  morphia 
or  opium. 

"A  habitual  drunkard  ia  leu  under  the  thraldom  of 
alcohol  thau  the  morphiumaniac  under  that  of  mor. 
phia."—  fall  Mall  Gazette.  March  £9,  1683. 

mor  -phi  dee,  «.  pL  [Mod.  IM.  morph(o); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Butterflies,  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts,  and  of  tropical  America, 
with  a  few  species  extending  to  the  Himalayas 
on  the  west  and  to  Polynesia  on  the  east.  Ten 
genera,  with  106  species.  (Wallace.) 

mor  phi-nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  morpk(o); 
Lat.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Entom,  :  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family 
of  Nymphalidse  (q.v.),  but  sometimes  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  family.  [MORPHID^G.] 

mor  phine,  mor'-phii-a,  s.    [MORPHEUS.] 


Chem.  : 


-   Morphinum.    The  most 


u/iem. ;  \jjyxi-wx  us-  morpmnum,  me  most 
important  of  the  opium  bases,  discovered  by 
Serturner  in  1816.  It  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing an  aqueous  extract  of  opium  by  chloride 
of  barium,  and  allowing  the  chloride  of  mor- 
phia to  crystallize  out.  The  crystals,  which 
contain  codeine,  are  dissolved,  and  the  mor- 
phine ia  then  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
finally  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  colourless,  lustrous, 
trimetric  prisms,  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  chloroform.  Morphine  is 
also  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  but  scarcely 
at  all  in  ammonia.  Solutions  of  morphia  are 
coloured  blue  with  ferric  chloride  ;  and  iodic 
acid  is  reduced  by  morphine  and  its  salts,  free 
Iodine  being  liberated.  By  the  aid  of  starch 
solution  this  reaction  affords  a  highly  delicate 
test  for  its  detection.  Morphine  forms  well- 
defined  salts  with  mineral  and  organic  acids. 
The  most  characteristic  and  best  denned  salt 
is  the  hydrochloride,  which  crystallizes  in 
slender,  colourless  needles  arranged  in  stel- 
lated groups,  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  its  own  weight  at  the  boiling  heat. 

mor'-pho,  «.     [Gr.  Mop^u  (Morpho),  an  epi- 
thet of  Venus,  as  the  bestower  of  beauty.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Morphidffi  or  the  sub-family  Morphinee.  Forty 
species  are  described  from  the  Neotropical 
region  and  the  Brazilian  and  Central  American 
sub-regions.  The  male  of  Morjiho  cypris  is 
probably  the  most  brilliant  butterfly  known  ; 
it  is  of  dazzling  sky-blue,  with  a  white  band 
across  the  centre  of  the  wings,  which  have  an 
expanse  of  five  inches;  the  female  is  often 
orange  or  tawny.  Some  >f  the  species  fly  near 
the  ground,  but  the  largest  and  most  gaily- 
coloured  fly  at  a  ^reat  lie  ,it.  The  scales 
from  the  wings  of  M<>rj>hn  Mentions  are  some- 
times used  as  tu.st-tilnccts  for  the  microscope. 


mor  pho  log   ic  al,  mor  pho  log  -Ic,  a. 

[Eng.  morpholog(y)  ;  -icai,  -ic.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  morphology. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  morpho- 
logical; -ly.]  In  a  morphological  manner; 
with  reference  to  the  principles,  rules,  or  facts 
of  morphology. 

"  In  classifying  liuigungen  morphuloffioaliy."  —  Ma* 
M'uller  ;  Elected  Etiayt,  i.  33. 

mor  phol  -o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  morphology  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  morphology  ;  one  who 
writes  upon  morphology. 

mor-phol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  juop*»7  (morphe)  * 
form,  shape,  and  Aoyoc  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  morphologie.] 

1.  A'at   Science  :  That   branch    of  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  structures  of  animals  and  plants, 
treating   of  their  varieties,  homologies  and 
metamorphoses  ;  the  science  of  form. 

^[  Darwin  denned  it  as  "  The  law  of  form  or 
structure,  independent  of  function,"  and  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  natural  history,  and,  indeed, 
almost  its  very  soul.  Morphology  teaches 
that  most  organs  of  a  plant,  including  the 
bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils, 
are  modifications  of  leaves.  With  regard  to 
animals,  it  investigates  tlie  tissues  of  which 
their  structures  are  composed  [HISTOLOGY], 
the  states  through  which  each  animal  has  to 
pass  before  reaching  maturity  [.EMBRYOLOGY], 
and  the  modifications  of  form  which  the  same 
organ  undergoes  in  different  animals.  For  in- 
stance, the  hand  of  a  man,  the  forefoot  of  a 
mole,  adapted  for  digging,  the  leg  of  the  horse, 
the  paddle  of  the  porpoise,  and  the  wing  of 
the  bat  are  all  only  modifications  of  one  type. 
[COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  ]  Darwin  account* 
for  this  by  the  hypothesis  of  selection  by  suc- 
cessive slight  modifications.  Morphology 
treats  also  of  serial  homologies  in  the  same 
animal,  and  of  what  Kay  Lancaster  calls  homo- 
genous and  homoplastic  homologies  of  organs. 
(Darwin:  Orig.  Species,  6th  ed.,  pp.  382-86.) 

2.  Philol  :  (See  extract). 

"  Heiice  it  Is  evident  in  what  sense  alone  there  can 
be  a  science  of  morphology  or  of  the  adaptations  and 
re-adnptatiuns  of  articulate  signs  to  the  uses  and 
changes  o(  thought."—  H'Aiftwy  .•  Life  and  Growth  o) 
Language,  p.  144. 

mor  phon'  6-my,  5.    [Gr.  AI°P<£I)  (morphe)  — 

form,  shape,  and  ?6>o?  (nomos)  —  a  law.] 

Biol.  :  The  law  or  laws  regulating  inorpho- 
logical  development. 

mor  pho  -sis,  s.    [Gr.] 

Biol.  :  The  order  or  mode  of  development 
of  any  organ. 

•mor'-pWn,  «.  [Fr.,  from  mordre  (Lat.  mor- 
deo)  =  to  bite,  and  pion  (Low  Lat.  pedionemt 
ace.  of  pedio;  Lat  pedia;  Ital.  pedione)  =  a 
louse.]  A  crab-louse. 

mor  rhu  a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  morrhua,  Low 
Lat.  *onUa;  Fr.  morue.  Said  by  Belon  and 
Littrc  to  be  from  melwel,  melioal,  an  English 
word  of  the  twelfth  century  =  a  stock-fish, 
a  cod.  Not  in  Stratmann's  Dictionary.] 

Ichtky.  :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Gadidtt. 
Morrhua  ceglejin-us  is  the  Haddock  (q.v.),  and 
M.  vulgaris  is  the  Common  Cod.  They  are 
more  frequently  called  Gadus  ceglefinus,  and  <?. 
morrhua.  [GADUS.] 

*  morrhua  -oil,  *.  Cod-liver  oil  (q.v.> 
(Calcutta  Kxhib.  Rep.,  v.  186.) 

moV-rlge,  s.    [MORRIS.] 

*  moV-rlc-er,  «.     [Eng.  morric(e);  -«r.J   A 

morris-dancer. 

"  There  morrtcert,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheeL" 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  r.  ft. 

*moV-rfm-al,  a.    [MOBHAL.] 

*  mor-  -  rls  (IX  *  moV  -  rtye,  *.     [Spelled 

morrishe  dance  by  Holland  and  his  contempo- 
raries, as  having  been  introduced  into  England 
from  the  Morriscoes,  or  Moors  of  Spain  ;  Sp. 
morisco  =  Moorish.]  [Moaisco.] 

1.  A  dance  borrowed  or  imitated  from  th« 
Moors,  usually  performed  by  a  single  person, 
with  castanets  or  rattles  in  the    huitds  ;  a 
morisco. 

2.  A  rustic  dance  performed  in  spring  and 
summer  time.    There  are  many  records  extant 
to  prove   the    universal    popularity   of  this 
dance,  both  in  the  parish  accounts  of  several 


boll,  boy  ;  pout,  Jo'wl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  go,  £  cm ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -flon,  -gion  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -^  bel,  doL 
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dates  and  in  the  writings  of  poets  uf  various 
periods.  Douce,  in  his  illustrations  to  8 
peare,  supposes  that  the  morris-dance  d> n\<  s 
Its  name  frum  the  Moors,  among  whom  it 
originated,  and  that  it  is  the  same  that  gave 
risi-  totlie  fandango.  It  was  probably  brought 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.,  wnen 
John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spuin.  Few 
vestiges  can  be  traced  of  it  beyond  the  time 
of  Henry  VII 

"  \M  a  pancake  lor  Bhrove-Tueeday.  a  morrit   for 
May-day    —.>A«A-«p.  :  Alii  Well  that  Sndt  Will,  IL  2. 

3.  The  same  as  Nine  men's  morris  [U J, 

*  U  Nine  men's  morris,  Nine  men's  merits :  A 
kind  ^f  game  in  which  a  figure  of  squares,  one 
within  tne  other,  was  made  on  the  ground  by 
cutting  out  the  turf,  and  two  persons  took 
nine  stones,  winch  they  placed  by  turns  in 
the  angles  and  then  moved  alternately,  as  in 
draughts.    The  player  who  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing three  of  his  stones,  or  men,  in  a  straight 
line,  removed  any  of  his  adversary's  from  any 
point  he  pleased,  and  the  game  ended  by  one 
of  the  players  losing  all  his  men.    It  was  also 
played  on  a  table  with  counters. 

"  The  nine  men  t  nutrrti  Is  filled  up  with  mud." 

Shuketp.  •  Jiidtummer  A'i'jfit't  Dream,  11.  i. 

*  morris  dance,     *  mor  rice -dance, 
•morris  daunco,  s.    [MOKRIS  (1),  2.] 

*  morris-dancer,  *  morrice-dancer, 

«.    Oue  who  dances  a  morris-dance. 

"[Tbe]  merry  morrice-dancert  come." 

Scott  :  Ludy  of  the  Lake,  V.  20. 

morris  pike,  s.  (properly  Moorish-pike). 
A  simple  weapon  borrowed  from  the  Moors, 
carried  by  infantry,  and  consisting  of  a  spear- 
bead  at  the  summit  of  a  pole. 

"  The  guard*  their  morrice-piixt  advanced." 

Sc-jtt  :  iturmion,  i.  10. 

mor-ris  (2),  *.    [ANGLESEY  MORRIS). 

*  mor  ris,  "mor'-r^e,  t?.(.  &  i.  [MORRIS,  *.] 

A.  7 Vans. ;  To  dance. 

"Smce  the  deuiou-danca  was  morriced." 

Uood ;  The  Forgt. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   decamp,    to    make   off. 
(Slang.) 

"Here  they  are  1    Morricef    Praao*  1 '— Goldtmith : 
She  Stooja  to  Conquer,  hi. 

mor  row,  *  morwe,  *morewe,  "morow, 
*  morowe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  niorwe  =•  morwen, 
from  A-ti.  morgen  =  morning.  Morrow  and 
morn  are  thus  doublets.  For  the  change  of 
final  we  to  ow,  cf.  arrow  (Mid.  Eng.  arwe), 
tparrow  (Mid.  Eng.  aparwe),  sorrow  (Mid.  Eng. 
9orwe),  &c.J 

1.  Morning,  morn. 

**8he  look*  lor  night,  and  then  she  loom  for  morrow." 
Shaketp.  :  Rap*  of  Lucrecv,  1.S7L 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present,  or  next 

after  any  specified  day. 

"  He  aliould  warue  the  wronger  to  appear* 
The  iiturrvto  next  at  court,  it  to  defend. 

HfiCHfer :  Mother  Hubberdt  Tal*, 

Tf  (1)  Good-morrow  :  Good  morning. 

"  Give  you  good-^morrov>." 
ShaJuatt.  .  Merry  \Vieet  of  Windtor,  IL  X 

(2)  To-morrow  (A.S.  to-morgene) :  The  mor- 
row ;  next  day. 

41  Tbe  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  IOM 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow." 

Johruon:  Irene.  111.  2 

"m8r'-r6w-In|f,  s.  [Eng.  morrow;  -ing.] 
Procrastination. 

"  Put  thee  off  with  morrovdny." 

Breton  :  Jlother't  BbxXna,  66. 

morse  (IX  *morsse,  «.  [From  Buss,  morj 
—  &  walrus  ;  Norw.  rosmar.]  The  walrus  (q.v.). 

*'  UlRh-cheeked.  lank-haired,  toothed  whiter  than  the 
tnorsc."  Browning  :  tiordtUo,  ill. 

morse  (2),  s.  [Lat.  morsus  =  a  bite ;  mordeo 
=  to  bite.)  The  clasp  or  fastening  of  a  cope, 
frequently  made  of  the  precious  metals,  enam- 
elled and  set  with  jewels,  and  sometimes  con- 
taining representations  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

morse,  a.    [See  def.] 

Teleg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  telegraphic 
alphabet,  invented  by  Professor  Morse,  of 
Hassachu setts.  It  is  comi>osed  of  a  series  of 
dots  and  dashes,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
combination  with  the  indicator  (q.v.) ;  but 
though  adapted  for  being  instrtimentally  re- 
corded on  paper,  it  is  usually  read  by  sound, 
the  receiving  telegraphist  writing  down  the 
words  as  they  are  transmitted.  The  letters 
are  indicated  by  various  combinations  of  the 
dote  and  dashes ;  thus,  a  dot  and  a  dash  (.  — ) 
represent  A ;  a  single  dot  (.),  E ;  a  dot  and 

three  dashes  (. ),  J  ;  a  dash  and  three 

dots  (— . .  .X  B,  &c. 


mor  sel,  '  m or  cell,  *  m or  sell,  *  mor 
selle,  *  mos  sel,  *.    [O.  Fr.  morsel,  m>//,,/ 
(Fr.  morgeau),  a  dimin.  from  Lat.  morawn  =  a 
bit ;  ueut.  sing,  of  morsu*,  pa.  par.  of  nwrdeo 
=  to  bite  ;  Ital.  morsel(o.\ 
1.  A  mouthful,  a  bite ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 

"The  mortfl  which  thuuhaat  eaten  shall  thou  vomit 
tip,  and  IOM  thy  pweet  word*. "—  Proverb*  xxiii.  8. 

*  2.  A  small  meal. 

"  Ou  them  herba.  and  fruits,  aiid  flowers, 
Feed  tint ;  on  each  boast  next,  and  tub,  and  fowl, 
Nu  homely  morwtlt."  Miltun  .  P  L.,  x.  60S. 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  a  fragment,  a  piece. 

"  Of  the  mortelt  of  nativ 
me  weighed  ttiNiiy  puuu 

*  4.  Applied  to  a  person. 

"  How  iluth  my  dear  mr>rt«f.  thy  mistress!" — Shaken*.  : 
Jte-isure  for  Meature,  iiL  2. 

mor '-sing,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  mors  =  a  bit, 
a  bite ;  Lat.  morsits.]      (See  the  compound.) 

morsing-horn,  *.    A  flask  for  holding 
powder  lur  priming. 

*  mor-si-ta  -tion,  *.    [Lat.  norms,  pa.  par. 
of  mordeo  =  to  bite.J     The  act  of  biting  or 
gnawing. 

*  mor'  sure,   s.    [Fr.,  from    Lat  morsurust 
fuL   part,  of  mordeo  =  to  bite ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
morsure.]    The  act  of  biting. 

"  All  invention  is  lorwed  by  the  morturt  of  two  or 

more  of  these  auininU  (l>eeej  ujion  cerUin  capillary 
nerves."— Swift  •  Jtvchantcal  Operation  of  the  Spirit. 

niort  (1),  s.     [Fr.  =  death,  from  Lat.  mortem, 
accus.  of  mors  =  death.J 

1.  A  note  sounded  on  the  horn  at  the  death 
of  the  deer. 


nhaketp.  i   Winter1!  TaU,  1.  2. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which  has 
died  from  disease  or  accident  [MORLINO.] 

"  Makes  the  leather  of  them  nf  morti  or  tau'd  iheepe 
akint, '— <Vr«*ne ;  yuip/or  cut  Upitart  Court*/-. 

*  mort  cloth,  *.  The  pall  carried  at  a 
funeral ;  funeral  hangings. 

"The  vut  1'haiiip-de-Mars  wholly  hung  round  with 
black  *nort-ctoth."—Cartylt:  French  JSevU.,  pu  il.,  bit. 
ii.cb.  vi. 

mort  d'ancestor,  *.  [Fr.  =  death  of 
an  ancestor.] 

Law:  A  writ  of  assize,  by  which  a  demand- 
ant recovers  possession  of  an  estate  from  which 
be  has  been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestor. 

mort-de-chien,  «.    [Fr.  =  dog's  death.] 
Med. :  A  name  for  spasmodic  cholera.     It  is 

supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mordezym,  the 

Indian  name  for  the  Ui; 


mort  (2),  s.    [I  eel.  mor,  mordh  —  a  swarm.]    A 
great  quantity  or  number. 


*  mort  (3),  «.    [A  gipsy  word.]    A  woman,  a 
female. 

mort  (1),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  salmon  in 
his  thiril  year.    (Provincial.) 

mor  tal,  *  mor-teil,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [O.  Fr. 

mui'tal  (Fr.  mortel),  from  Lat.  mortaiis,  from 
mors  (genit.  mortis)  =  death  ;  tip.  mortal  ;  Ital. 
mortale.] 
A>  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Deadly  ;  producing  or  causing  death  ; 
fatal. 

"  The  f  rait 

Of  that  foAiddeu  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  luto  the  world."      Milton  ;  P.  L..  L  ft, 

2.  Bringing  death  ;  final. 

"  Or  In  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour." 

Pope  :  Ettav  on  Mant  L  288. 

3.  Subject  to  death  ;  destined  to  die  ;  not 

immortal. 

"  The  day  thon  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
T  ranstf  rest,  inevitAbly  thou  Hhalt  die  ; 
From  that  day  mortal."       Hilton  :  P.  L..  viii.  881, 

*  4.  Causing  death  if  injured  ;  vital  ;  essen- 
tial to  life  :  as,  a  mortal  place  in  the  body. 

5.  Incurring   or   liable   to  the  penalty  of 
death  ;  not  venial.    [MOKTAL-SIN.] 

6.  Human  ;  pertaining  to  mortals  or  men  ; 
within  the  compass  of  human  capacity. 

"  I  bare  learned  by  the  perfected  report  they  have 
more  In  them  than  mortal  know  ledge,"— 


7.  Extreme,  violent,  very  strong,  excessive, 
immoderate.    (  Vulgar.  ) 

"The  bfrdv  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  of  the 

beetles."  —  L'  Ettranje. 

8.  Applied  to  long,  wearisome,  or  tiresome 
periods  of  time.    (Colloquial.) 


B.  As  subst, :  Man  ;  a  human  being  ;  a  being 
subject  to  death. 

"Thluk.  morM/,  what  it  IB  to  die." 

PumtU  •  A'ight  Piece  ;  On  Death. 

C.  As  adv.  :  Exceedingly,  extremely,  mor- 
tally, perfectly.    (Colloquial.) 

mortal  sin,  a. 

Roman    Tiieol. :    A   sin    defined    by   Gory 
(Comp     Theol.    Mor.,   1.    106)  as    a  "seibus 
transgression  of  the  divine  law,   dissolvm 
the  bond  of  union  between  God  and  th*.-  .v.n 
tin  I    incurring    the    punishment    of   • 
death."    To  render  a  sin  moruil  three  condi- 
tions are  required  :  (1)  That  the  matter  should 
be  weighty,  either  In  itself  or  on  account  ot 
the  circumstances  attending  it ;  (-2)  full  ad- 
verteiwe  to  the  malice  of  the  act ;  and  (3)  lull 
consent  of  the  will. 

mor  tal  -i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  nortaliti,  from  Lat. 
mortulitaa,  from  mortalis  =  mortal  (q.v.);  Sp. 
mortalidad;  Ital.  mortalitd.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mortal ;  subjection 
to  the  necessity  of  dying. 

"  Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal  kind. 
And  so  are  subject  to  mortal  it  a  " 

Daoiei.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  S.  8L 

2.  Human  beings;  mortals,  man,  lunuaiiity; 
the  human  race. 

"Thy  scales.  Mortality  ivn  Jn«t 
To  all  that  pass  away." 

Byron  :  Ode  to  . 

*  3.  Death. 

Bather  than  life  prater 

*  4.  Human  life ;  life. 

"There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality* 

-'-'-*;  Macbeth.  II.  I 


, 
with  iufamy." 

ll.nru  r/.,lT.fc 


6.  The  number  of  deaths  In  proportion  to 
the  population  ;  the  frequency  of  death  ;  low 
of  human  life. 

'•The  mean  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade,"—  Horning  Pott.  Feb.  5,  1685. 
*  &  Deadlines^. 

"Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality." 

Xhak.-rp.  ;  Benry  V.,  IT.  ft 

If  (1)  Bills  of  mortality:  [Bin.  (3),  «.   V.].    1 

(2)  Law  of  mortality  :    That  law,   founded 
upon  averages  based  upon  the  returns  of  mor- 
tality for  a  number  of  years,  which  determine* 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
die  in  any  assigned  period  of  life  or  interval  of 
age,  out  of  the  number  who  enter  upon  life 
in  the  same  interval. 

(3)  Tables  of  mortality  :  Tables  showing  the 
average  relative  number  of  peisons  wh*>  sur- 
vive, or  who  have  died,  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  life,  out  of  a  given  number  supposed 
to  have  been  born  at  the  same  time. 

mor'-tal-Iae,  v.t.    [Eng.  mortal;  -tee.]    To 
render  mortal. 

"We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  a*  well  as  men, 
And  when  we  will  can  mortaliz*  and  make  you  s» 
again."  Bromt:  Plain  Dealing. 


l-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  mortal;  Jy.) 
1.  In  a  mortal  manner  ;   so  as    to  cause* 
death  ;  fatally  ;  to  death. 

"Some  mortally,  some  lightly  touched." 

XhaTcctp.  .•  C'ifHtbcliru.  T.  ft 

*  2.  In  the  manner  of  mortal  men  ;  like  • 
mortal. 

"  I  was  mortally  brought  forth." 

Shakeip.  :  PericlM.  v.  L 

3.  Completely,  wholly  ;  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  ;  extremely.  (Colloquial.) 

"Adrian  the    Euiperour  mortal!)/  envied  poet*  and 
painters."—  Bacon  ;  £t$ay*  ;  Of  Envy. 

*  mor'-  tal  -ness,  *.      [Eng.  mortal;  -nest.) 

The  quafity  or  state  of  being  mortal  ;  mor- 
tality. 

"The  mortalneue  ...  of  their  wounds  wasted  them 
all."—  Hawile  :  Tacitui;  tiutvric,  p.  46. 

mor-tar,  mor'-ter,  «.    (A.S.  mortere,  from 
Lat.  mortarium  =  a  mortar  ;  Fr.  mortier.] 

1.  A  vessel,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  bell 
or  conical  frustum,  in  which  substances  are 
pounderdbya  pestle.  When  large,  they  are 
made  of  cast-iron  ;  a  smaller  size  is  made  of 
bronze,  and  those  for  more  delicate  pli.'irrna- 
ceutical  operations  are  of  marble,  pottery, 
porphyry,  or  agate.  They  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  pestle,  which  in  the  larger 
mortara  id  of  iron^  and  in  the  smaller  is  of 
porcelain  or  agate,  A  mortar  should  be  able 
to  resist  scratching  by  steel,  quartz,  or  flint, 
should  not  be  stained  if  sulphate  of  copper  or 
muriate  of  iron  be  left  in  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  should  not  be  abraded  by  the  rub- 
bing down  of  au  ounce  of  sharp  sand  to  a  fine 


boll,  bdlf;  pout,  jowl :  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -elon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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powder.    The  pestle  should  possess  the  same 
character. 

"  In  Greece  they  li«ve  n  cast  by  themtnelvt*.  to  tern- 
tier  and  beat  in  tmtrUrs.  the  mortar  uuulu  uf  lime  niid 
•jutd"—  P.  Uoiland;  1'linif,  bk.  laxvi..  ch.  zxiiL 

2.  A  calcareous  cement.     It  differs  iu  its 
Characteristics  according  to  the  nature,  pro- 
portions,  or  treatment  of  its  constituents. 
Tlrt  proportions  vary  from  1J  to  4  or  5  of  sand 
to  1  of  lime.     Hydraulic  mortar  is  made  from 
ciTtain  liinotnm-s  which  include  in  their  com- 
position so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  iron  and  clay 
as  to  enable  them  to  form  cements  which 
luvc  the  property  of  hardening  under  water, 
itnd  are    called    hydraulic  limestones.     The 
proportions  of  clay  vary  in  different  quarries, 
and  often  in  the  same  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent 

"  They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar."  — 
eenttu  li.  3. 

3.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance  used  to  force 
shells  at  lii-h  angles,  generally  45",  the  charge 

']_•  with  ilu)  range  required.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
&uch  as  13in.,  lOin.,  and  Sin.,  which  are  the 
commonest  forms  of  smooth-bore  mortars. 
Tbey  are  made  of  cast  iron  or  bronze  ;  but,  re- 
cently, rifled  mor- 
tars, resembling 
Short  howitzers, 
lave  been  tried, 
and  these  are  'of 
wrought  iron  or 
steel.  The  bronze 
mortars  are  usu- 
ally of  small  cali- 
bre, and  are  called 
"Royals"  or  "Coe- 
horns,"  with  54  in. 
and  4*  in.  calibre. 
They  are  employed 
in  the  advanced 

trenches  because  of  their  portability.  All 
mortars  have  the  trunnions  at  the  breech  of 
the  piece,  and  are  mounted  in  a  rigid  bed  of 
wood  or  iron  so  that  they  always  fire  at  the 
same  angle  of  elevation,  and  have  little  or  no 
rtTnil.  They  are  extensively  employed  In  the 
bomlia.-dment  of  towns  or  forts,  as  the  projec- 
tiles reach  the  interior  of  such  places  well, 
have  great  penetrative  power  because  of  the 
li'i^lit  to  which  they  are  thrown,  and  hold 
large  bursting  charges  which  afford  a  great 
volume  of  flame.  Smooth-bore  mortars  are 
very  inaccurate  in  their  fire,  as  the  projectile 
travels  somewhat  slowly,  and  is  much  atfected 
by  wind.  The  German  rifled  mortars  give 
excellent  results  at  2,200  yards  range. 
*4.  A  kind  of  small  chamber  lamp. 

"By  that  mortar,  which  that  I  §ee  i>reime." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  A  Crtttida,  bJc.  IT. 

,  A  short,  thick  candle. 

.  The  same  as  MORTAR-BOARD  (q.v.). 

mortar-bed,  s.  The  frame  on  which  a 
mortar  rests  for  tiring. 

mortar-board,  ».  A  slang  term  for  the 
trencher  or  square  academic  cap  worn  at 
the  universities  and  at  certain  schools. 

mortar  boat,  «.    A  war  vessel  carrying 

one  or  mure  mortars. 

mortar-engine,  s.  A  machine  for  grind- 
Ing  and  combining  materials  into  mortar. 

*  mortar-man,  «.    A  mason. 
mortar-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  in  which  the   sand,  Hme,  and 
mortar  are  compounded  by  rakes  attached  to 
the  arms  of  a  revolving  wheel  that  moves 
round  in  a  circular  bed. 

2.  A  mill  consisting  of  two  heavy  drums 
running  in  a  circular  trough  tlmt  turns  on  a 
vertical  axis.    The  materials  for  the  mortar 
are  placed  in  the  trough,  and  ground  to  fine- 
ness under  the  edges  of  the  drums,  as  under 
the  runners  of  a  Chilian  mill. 

*  mortar  piece,  *.     The  same  as  MOB- 

TAR,  3  (Q.V.). 

mortar  vessel,  s.    A  small  vessel  hav- 
ng ix  relatively  wide  beam  for  carrying  a  heavy 
;ir  amidships.     Formerly  the  vessel  used 
was  a  ketch  ;  hence,  bomb-ketch. 

mortar  wagon,  e.  A  vehicle  to  trans- 
port a  mortar  and  its  bed. 

•mor-tar,  v.t.    [MORTAR,  «.j     To  fasten  or 
close  with  mortar. 

"  Electricity  cannot  be  .  .  .  mortared,  ended  like  Lon- 
lon  monument'  ~Xm*r»on:  Englitk  Trailt.  ch.  xlii 

r,  t.    [MORTAR,  «.| 


ing  i 


mort-gage  (t  silent),  *  mor-gage,  «.    [O. 

Fr.  mortgage,  mortgaige,  from  mart  =  dead 
(Lat.  mortuus),  and  gaye  =  a  pledge.] 

Law :  The  grant  of  an  estate  or  other  im- 
movable property  in  fee  in  security  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  on  the  condition  that 
if  the  money  be  duly  paid  the  grant  shall  lw 
void,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  recoiivey  the 
property  to  the  mortgager.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied: (1)  To  the  act  of  making  such  grant; 

(2)  To  the  deed  by  which  such  grant  is  made ; 

(3)  To  the  rights  thereby  conferred  on  the  mort- 
gagee.    Formerly  a  bill   of  foreclosure  of  a 
inortjrage  gave  the  mortgagee  absolute  owner- 
ship uf  the  estate,  unless  the  mortgager  paid 
the  debt,  with  interest  and  costs,  by  a  certain 
date.    By  the  present  law  a  power  of  sale  is 
implied,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  enough 
lias  been  retained  to  satisfy  the  debt,  belonging 
to  the  mortgager.    The  laws  governing  mort- 
gages differ  in  different  parts  of  the   United 
Mates.    In  some  states  the  mortgage  creates  au 
estate  in  the  premises,  with  power  of  ejectment; 
in  others  the  mortgagee's  rights  can  only  be 
enforced  by  a  suit  at  law;  in  a  third  class,  no 
estate  in  the  property  is  created,  and  the  debt 
can  only  be  collected  by  a  sale  of  the  premises. 
The  third  class  embraces  New  York,  Georgia, 
California,  and  Oregon.    In  some  states  chattel 
(personal  property )  mortgages  are  legal. 

"But  mortuum  vaditiiu,  a  dead  pledge,  •mortgnqt 
(which  U  much  more  common  than  tht  other),  »  la 
•when  a  man  borrows  of  another  a  specific  sum  (t  f. 
£200)  and  grants  him  an  estate  ID  fee.  on  condition 
that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the  mortgagee 
the  said  sum  of  £200 on  a  certain  d»y  mentioned  in  the 
deed,  that  then  the  mortgagor  may  re-enter  on  the 
estate  so  granted  in  pledge.'  —BlactotOM :  Comment., 
bk.  II.,  ch,  10. 

mortgage-deed,  «.  The  deed  by  which 
a  mortgage  is  effected  OB  property. 

inert-gage  (t  silent),  v.t.    [MORTGAGE,  j.j 
L"  Literally: 

1.  To  grant  (as  land  or  other  immovable 

property)  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money 
lent,  or  contracted  to  be  lent,  on  condition 
that  if  tbe  money  so  lent  be  repaid  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage,  then  the 
grant  shall  be  void. 

2.  To  pledge,  to  give  aa  security ;  to  make 
liable. 

"Sometimes  it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mart- 
ffsff*  tat  *  short  period.  01  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few1 
years,  for  example." — Smith .-  H'eaitJt  qf  A'atian*,  bk. 
r.,  ch.  IU. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  to  pledge,  to  bind,  to  make 
liable  or  subject. 

mort-ga-gee'  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  mortgage); 
•&.]  A  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  mort- 
gaged. 

"  An  act  may  pass  for  public  registries  of  land,  by 
which  all  purchasers  or  mortgayeet  may  be  secured, 
of  all  monies  they  lay  ouL"—T«tnpla:  Jiitccllanitt. 

*  mort'-ga-ge  or,  *  mort  - ga-gor  (t  silent), 
«.    [Eng.  mortgagee);  -or.] 

Law ;  A  mortgager  (q.  v.)t 

mort-ga  ger  0  silent),  *.  [Eng.  mortgagee); 
-er.)  Uue  who  mortgages ;  one  who  grants  an 
estate  as  security  for  debt  under  a  mortgage, 

mor'-ther,  s.    [MAUTHER.) 
*mor  1196,  s.    [MORTISE.] 

*  mor-tif  '-er-ous,  a.     [Lat.  norftyfer,  from 
mors  (geiiit.  mortis)  =  death  ;  fero  =  to  bring, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Bringing  or  produc- 
ing death  ;  fatal,  mortal,  deadly. 

"  But  whatever  it  la  in  any  other  country,  tls  cer- 
tainly morttfervut  in  ours."—  Hvfiyn:  Acetaria. 

mor-tif-l-ca'-tion,  ».      [Fr.,  from  mortlfler 
—  to  mortify  (q.v.);  Sp.  mortificacioJi ;   Ital. 
morttjicanone,] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  mortifying;  the  conditioner 
state  of  becoming  mortified.     [II.  2.] 

"  My  griefs  ferment  and  rage,  .  .  . 
lUukle  and  fester,  and  g.iii^rene, 
To  black  Mortytoottoil. 

MR  ion  :  Samton  An<,nittet,  6Ct. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  subduing  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites  by  abstinence,  penance, 
or  self- inflicted  pain. 

3.  An  act  of  austerity ;  abstinence,  penance. 

"Whatever  mortificationt  John  practised  himself, 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  invscnbfd  anything  to 
other  ."—Portent:  Lecturet,  vol.  L,  lect.  3. 

4.  Humiliation,  disappointment,  vexation, 
chagrin  ;    the    state    of   being    mortified    or 
vexed  by  disappointments  or  vexation. 

"  Her  brain  had  been  turned  by  success  and  flattery. 
when  her  heart  had  been  unrated  by  dia.mters  aua 
moi-tijlcatloTu."—  Macaulay  :  Sift.  £ng..  eh.  vll 


5.  That  which  mortifies  <>r  causes  disappoint- 
ment,  (Chagrin,  or  vexation. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Chem.  A  Metall, ;  The  destruction  of  ac- 
tive properties, 

"  Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  rwtl. 
tutiuu,  which  is  railed  rn'irttjicntion ;  as  when  quick- 
tilver  is  mortified,  with  turpentine."— Bacon, 

2.  Pathol.  &  Physiol. :  The  complete  death 
part  of  the  body.    It  is  generally  the  result  of 
of  acute  infla m mation,  but  may  be  also  an 
idiopatliic    disease.      When    the    process  of 
decay  commences,  if  slight  it  may  terminate  : 
(1)  by  resolution  ;  (2)  by  adhesion ;   (3)  by 
ulceration  ;  or  (4),  as  it  most  commonly  does, 
by  the  death  of  the  part.    To  this  process  the 
names  of  mortification,  gangrene,  aud  sj  ha- 
celus  have  been  indifferently  applied,  but  Or. 
Thomson  proposed  to  apply  the  term  gan- 
grene to  that  stage  of   mortification  which 
precedes  the  death  of  a  part,  and  sphacelus 
to  the  death  itself.    [GANOBENE,  SPHACELUS.] 

3.  -Scots  La,w : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  lauds  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  lands  given  formerly 
to  ths  church  for  religious  purposes,  or,  since 
the    Reformation,   for   charitable    or   public 

Eirposes.      By  tbe    present  practice,  when 
nds  are  given  for  any  charitable  purpose 
they  are  usually  disposed  to  trustees,  to  be 
held  either  in  blanch  or  feu.     [MORTMAIN.] 

(3)  A  charitable  fund  or  institution  obtained 
from  the  yearly  revenue  of  such  lands. 

"  There  la  another  vacancy  (for  a  male)  on  this  ntOf- 
tificatiun."— Aberdeen  Free  i'rett,  MAT.  9,  L88&. 

*mor-ti-flef  v.t.    [MORTIFY.] 

mor'-ti-f  ied,  *  mor-ti-fyed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[ilORTIFV.] 

*  mor1 -tl- fled- ness,  s.  [Eng.  mortified; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  morti- 
fied ;  subjection  of  the  passions  aud  appetites ; 
mortification. 

"No  -viiy  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity, 
mortiflednett  .  .  .  which  those  times  required."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Artificial  llnndsomeneu,  p.  111. 

mor'-ti-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  mortify;  -«n]  One 
who  or  that  which  mortifies. 


l-fy,  *  mor-ti-fle,  v.t.  &  i  [Fr.  morti- 
Jier,  from  Lat.  mortifico  =  to  cause  death : 
tiiors  (gen  it.  mortis)  =  death,  aud  facia— to 
make,  to  cause.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  destroy  the  vital  functions  of.    [IT.  2.J 

*  2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  of ;  to 
dull,  to  deaden. 

41  Sothlv  the  good  werkea  that  be  did  before  that  he 
fell  in  uedly  siuiie,  ben  all  mortified."  —  Chuuoar: 
Per  toilet  Talc. 

*  3.  To  render  apathetic  or  Insensible, 

"  Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Tins."  MoArcfp.  .   Lenr,  a.  8. 

4.  To  subdue,  restrain,  or  bring  Into  sub- 
jection  by  abstinence,   penance,  or  austere 
living;  to  subdue  by  ascetic  discipline,  and 
regimen. 

"  Neither  pride  nor  lost .  .  .  nor  any  other  vice, 
waa  ever  mortified  by  corporal  diuclplinea." — Xoutk: 
Sermont,  voL  i..  ser.  L 

5.  To  humiliate,  to  vex,  to  disappoint,  to 
chagrin. 

"(rfiinpton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  ceremuiiy."— Macauluy  :  Ui»t.  Eng,,  ch.  xvlt 

IL  Technically; 

*  1.  Chem.  £  Metall. :  To  destroy  the  active 
powers  or  qualities  of. 

"  Tim  quicL&ilrer  I  wol  mortyia." 

Chauwr:  C.  T.,  16,59k 

2.  Scots    Lay? :    To    dispose  of  by  way  of 
mortification.     [MORTIFICATION,  II.  3.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  gangrene. 

*  2.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  die  away.    (Said  ot 
inordinate  appetites.) 

*3.  To  practise  abstinence,  penance,  and 
other  acts  of  discipline,  such  as  flagellation, 
&c.,  from  religious  motives.  (In  this  sense 
the  verb  is  more  usually  reflexive.) 

IL  Pathol.  &  Physiol.  (Of  a  portion  of  the 
body) :  To  lose  vitality  ;  to  decay,  and,  unless 
the  morbid  process  can  be  arrested,  to  die. 
[MORTIFICATION,  II.  2.] 

"  Like  the  application  of  remedies  to  an  insensible 
or  mortified  puft,"—<Joidtinitk;  On  I'olite  Learning, 
ch.  viii. 


1*  bo^ ;  p6"iit,  J<J^1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  KO,  &em ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lag. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mor  -ti-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [MORTIFY.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Becoming  mortified  or  gangrened. 
2.  Humiliating,    vexing;   causing    chagrin 
and  vexation. 

"It  IB  Indeed  *  reflection  somewhat  mortifying  to 
the  author."— Gotdtmith :  On  Polite  Learning,  cb.  x. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  MORTIFICATION 
(q.v.)- 

"This  cacrifyce  Is  the  mart ifyinye  ot  the  flesh*."— 
Bible  (1&51).  f'talm  11.  (Note.) 

-fy-ing-iy,  odp.  [Eng.  mortifying; 
-ly.]  In  a  mortifying  manner ;  so  as  to  cause 
mortification. 

mor-tis  d.»u'-.yatpAr.  [Lat.  =  for  the  reason 
or  cause  of  death.] 

Scots  Law:  A  phrase  applied  to  a  deed 
granted  in  contemplation  of  death,  and  which 
is  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  grantor's 
death. 

mox"  -  tise,    *  mor  -  talse,  *  mor  -  tice, 
*  mor  tease,   *mor-teyB,    *  mor-ties, 

«.  [Fr.  mortawe,  a  word  of  unknown  origin  ; 
cf.  op.  mortaja  =  a  mortise  ;  Arab,  murtazz  = 
fixed  in  the  mark  (said  of  an  arrow),  j 

Joinery :  A  cavity  bored  and  cut  in  timber 
or  other  material  to  receive  a  tenon.  It  is  the 
usual  mode  of  joining  the  timbers  of  a  frame, 
whether  of  a  house  or  a  machine.  Mortises 
In  a  hub  are  said  to  be  dodging  when  they 
dodge  in  and  out  alternately,  in  order  to 
stiffen  the  wheel,  which  by  spreading  the 
bases  of  the  spokes  are  then  said  to  be  stag- 
gered, imd  the  wheel  is  a  staggered  wheel. 

"  Whttt  rib*  of  oak,  when  mountain*  melt  on  them, 
Cfcn  hold  the  mortue  /  "       Xkaketp-  •  Othello,  it  l. 


mortise-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  let  into  a  mor- 
tise in  a  door,  instead  of  being  placed  thereon. 

mortise- «jhisel,  s.  A  stout  chisel  driven 
by  a  mallet,  and  used  to  make  mortises  in 
framing.  The  smaller  varieties  nave  tangs, 
slid  the  larger,  sockets. 

mortise-gauge,  s.  A  scribing-gauge 
with  two  sharp  adjustable  points,  which  may 
be  set  to  the  distance  for  the  mortise  or  tenon 
from  the  working-edge,  and  also  the  width  of 
the  mortise  and  size  of  tenon. 

mortise-joint,  s.  A  joint  made  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon. 

mortise-look,  *. 

Locksmith.  :  A  lock  adapted  to  be  inserted 
Into  a  mortise  in  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  aa 
only  to  expose  the  selvage  or  edge-plate. 

Mortise-lock  chisel :  A  joiner's  chisel  for 
making  the  holes  in  door-stiles  to  hide  tin- 
locks.  It  has  a  peculiar  shape,  in  order  to 
pull  out  the  wood. 

mortise-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  holes 
to  receive  woodeu  teeth,  either  on  the  edge  or 
face,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a  tooth  is 
specifically  known  as  a  cog. 

mor  tise,  *  mor-tize,  v.t.    [MORTISE,  «.] 
1  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  with  a  mortise  or  tenon. 
IL  Fig. :  To  join  or  unite  firmly. 

"  A  massy  wheel, 

To  whooe  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortitca,"  Shakes?. :  Samlet,  ill  3. 

mor'-tis-ing,  pr.  par.     [MORTISE,  v.J    (See 
the  compound.) 

mortising -machine,  s.  A  hand  or 
power  machine  for  cutting  mortises  in  wood. 

*mort'-ling,  s.    [MORLING.] 

mortmain,  *  mort-mayn,  «.     [Fr.  mort- 
main, from  Lat.  (in)  mortua  manu.] 

Law:  Such  a  state  of  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  as  makes  it  incapable  of  being 
alienated  when  it  is  vested  in  dead  hands, 
that  is,  in  persons  who  cannot  alienate,  as  a 
corporation  ;  an  unalienable  possession. 

"  All  purchases  made  by  corporate  bodies  being  said 
to  be  purchases  In  mortmain,  in  mortud  manu ;  for 
the  reason  of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke 
offers  many  conjectures ;  but  there  is  one  which 
Menu  more  probable  than  any  that  he  has  given  us, 
viz.,  that  these  purchases  being  usually  made  by 
•ocletiastical  bodies,  the  membera  of  which  {being 
professed)  were  reckoned  dead  persons  ID  law,  land 
therefore,  holdeu  by  them,  might  with  great  propriety 
be  said  to  be  held  in  mortuA  manu.' — Blackftone  • 
Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  18. 

H  Alienation  in  mortmain :  [ALIENATION]. 


*  mort'-maL  s.    [FT.  mort  =  dead,  and  mal  = 
evil.j    A  bad  sore  ;  a  mormal  (q.v.). 

t  mortne,  a.    [MORNE.] 

*  mort  -pay,  s.     [Fr.  mort  =  dead,  and  Eng. 
pay  (q.v.).]     Dead  pay  ;  the  taking  or  re- 
ceiving pay  or  wages  for  more  soldiers  than 
were  actually  serving,  gome  being  dead  or  dis- 
charged, or  for  more  days   than   they  had 
really  served. 

"The  severe  punishing  of  mvrtpiyct.  and  keeping 
back  of  soldiers  rwmgt»."—  Baeon;  Henry  VII.,  p.  101. 

*  mort  r  ess,  s.    [MORTAR,  s.]    A  dish  com- 
posed of  meat  or  fish  of  various  kinds  beaten 
together. 

"A  mortreu  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons. 
stamped  .  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of 
almond  butter."  —  Bacon  ;  fiat,  Htit. 

*  mort-rewes,   *  mort-reux,  $.     [MORT- 

BESS.] 

*  mort  -stone.  «.    [Eng.  mort,  and  stone.]    A 
stone    by    the  wayside,  between   a   distant 
village  and  the  parish  church,  on  which  the 
bearers  of  a  dead  body  rested  the  coffin. 


Oh  me  1  the  mortttone." 

Taylor  :  Kdwtn  the  Fair,  T.  1. 

mor'-tu~a-ryf  5.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  mortuarium, 
from  Lat.  mortuariut  =  pertaining  to  the 
dead,  from  mortuus  =  dead  ;  Fr.  mortuaire.] 

A.  At  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  fee  paid  to  a  parson  of  a  parish  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner.     It  is  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  heriot,  and  recoverable,  when 
due,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

"A  mortuary  WM  thus  paid  ;  the  lord  of  the  fee 
had  the  best  beast  of  the  defunct,  by  way  of  an  heriot, 
for  the  support  of  hU  body  against  secular  enemies, 
aud  the  parson  of  the  parish  had  the  second  as  a 

mortuary  for  defending  his  soul  against  his  spiritual 
adversaries."  —  Spelman  :  De  SejnUtura. 

*  2.  A  burial  place. 

3.  A  dead-house;  a  place  of  temporary 
reception  for  the  dead  ;  a  morgue. 

B.  As  adj.  [Lat.  mortuarius]  :    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  mortuary,  or  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

t  mortuary-guinea,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  mortuary-guinea  la  the  parson's  due  at  burials, 
for  reading  tbe  service,  church-yard  fees,  &G."—SuU  : 
Genuine  Letter*,  ii.  100. 

mor-u-la,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
morum  ="a  mulberry,  a  blackberry.] 

Blol.  :  The  globular  mass  of  cleavage  cells 
resulting  from  the  repeated  bisection  of  the 
parent-cell  (q.v.).  The  cells  lie  as  close 
together  as  the  drupes  of  a  mulberry  or  black- 
berry, so  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  round 
mass  appears  rugged.  (Hceckel  :  Evolution  of 
Man,  i.  i89.) 

mor'  US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^opc'a  (morea)  = 
the  mulberry-tree  :  from  popov  (moron)  =  the 
black  mulberry.] 

Bot.  :  Mulberry  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Morace«  (Morads).  The  fruits  of  the  several 
species  are  eatable,  but  cause  diarrhcea  if  taken 
in  excess.  Morus  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used  in  Europe  for  feed- 
ing silkworms.  It  has  a  sub-acid  succulent 
fruit  ;  M  .  nigra,  the  Black  Mulberry,  is  a)so 
used  for  silkworms.  The  juice  is  a  remedy  for 
sore  throat,  aud  a  good  refrigerant  in  fever. 
The  bark  is  purgative  and  a  vermifuge.  Nine 
kinds  of  mulberry  tree—  some  of  them  species, 
others  only  varieties—  occur  in  India.  3f.  ter~ 
rota  is  valued  by  the  Simla  wood-carvers.  3£ 
indica,  wild  in  the  sub-Himalayas,  is  culti- 
vated through  India.  The  Black  and  White 
Mulberries  are  widely  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  become  very  common 
trees.  The  Red  Mulberry,  Jf.  ru&ra,  is  a  native 
of  this  country.  It  forms  a  large  tree,  60  to 
70  feet  high,  and  2  feet  diameter,  and  is  abund- 
ant on  the  lower  Missouri.  Its  fruit  is  deep 
red,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  Black  Mul- 
berry. 

mor  -vant,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  species 
of  sheep. 

mor  -ven-ite,  <-    [Named  after  Morven,  Ar- 
gyleshire  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 
Jf  in.  :  The  same  as  HARMOTOME  (q.v.). 

*  morwe,  s.    [MORROW.] 

*  morwening,  *.    [MORNTNO.] 
mos  ae-saur'-us,  s.    [MOSASAURUB.] 


M o-sa'-io  (IX  *  Mo  sa  -ic  al  (1),  a.  [Lai 
Moaaicus.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Moset, 
the  Jewish  leader  and  lawgiver. 

"The  Afoiaic  law,  as  It  was  planned  by  unerring 
wisdom,  and  unquestionably  admirably  well  contrive! 
for  the  great  purposes  for  which  It  was  intended. "— 
lip.  fforuey  :  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  2L. 

Mosaic-law,  s. 

Script. :  The  law  as  given  by  or  through 
Moses.  It  consisted  of  three  portions,  the 
Moral,  the  Ceremonial,  and  the  Judicial  law, 
the  last  constituting  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  of  the  Jews. 

mo  sa'-IcO»)  *mo-sa'-Ick,  *m6-sa'-lc-ol 

(2),  a.  &  A,  [Fr.  mosaique  =  mosaic  work,  froiL 
Low  Lat.  "mitsaicit*  ;  Gr.  /xowratxo?  (mousai/'os), 
irom^outretoi/  (mouseion)— mosaic  work  ;  m*ut. 
sing,  of  /lourjetcK  (mouseios)  =  pertaining  to 
the  Muses ;  hence,  artistic,  ornamental ;  Lat 
musceum  or  musivum  opus  =  mosaic  work ; 
ItaL  mosaico  =  mosaic ;  Sp.  mosaica  obra  « 
mosaic  work ;  Fort,  mosaico  —  mosaic.) 

[MUSE,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  A  term  applied  In  Its  widest  sense  to  any 
work  which  exhibits  a  representation  on  a 
plane  surface  by  the  joining  together  of 
minute  pieces  of  hard,  coloured  substances. 
such  as  marble,  glass,  or  natural  stones  united 
by  cement  (mastic),  and  .which  served  u 
floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  coverings  of 
columns.  Roman  mosaic  consists  of  piece* 
of  artificial  enamel,  in  place  of  natural  stone. 
The  enamel  is  drawn  out  into  rods  of  various 
sizes,  cut  into  lengths,  and  arranged  in  case* 
something 


i; 


made.  The  Tnnbridge  wood-mosaic  of  Enfr 
land  is  made  of  coloured  parallelepipeds  ot 
wood  glued  together  so  as  to  show  a  pattern  At 
their  ends  or  sections.  The  oldest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  mosaic  work  is  the  dice-shaped 
pavement,  or  musivum  opus,  of  the  Roman*. 
The  opua  tesselatnm  was  a  tesselated  geomettt 
cal  pavement.  The  opiu  sect:Je  was  formed  at 
slices  of  marble.  The  raosai_s  which  we  may 
term  modern  were  commenced  in  the  lattw 
•art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  attri- 
juted  to  the  two  brothers  Zuccati,  of  Treviza, 
who  executed  them  by  means  of  cartoon* 
drawn  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  and 
from  copies  furnished  by  Titian  and  T 
toretto,  and  in  Italy  the  copying  of  celebrated 
pictures  by  Raphael,  Domenichino,  andothern 
is  continued  to  the  presentday.  A  finer  kind 
is  applied  to  the  production  of  brooches,  &C. 
2.  Variegated  like  mosaic  work. 

"  The  tonsile  box 

Wove,  ID  motatc  mode  of  irmn  v  a  curl. 
Around  the  figured  carpet  ot  the  lawn.* 

Matan  :  Englith  Garden,  bk.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  Mosaic  work.    [A  1.] 

"  The  liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearls  divine, 
Where  all  his  labours  ill  motaic  nhine." 

Savage :  Wanderer,  T. 

2.  Pyro. :  A  pyrotechnic  device  consisting  ft 
a  surface  with  diamond-shaped  comr  tmenti, 
formed  by  two  series  of  parallel  lines  crossing 
each  other.  The  effect  is  produced  by  placing 
at  each  intersection  four  jets  of  fire  which 
run  into  the  adjoining  ones.  The  intervals 
between  the  jets  must  be  associated  with  tha 
discharge  of  others,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  fires  in  the  spaces. 

mosaic-floor, ».  A  floor  laid  in  coloured 
woods,  tiles,  or  marbles,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, either  symmetrically  or  pictorially. 

mosaic-glass,  s.  Mosaic  glass  Is  formed 
by  the  association  of  various  coloured  opaque 
or  transparent  rods  of  glass,  so  arranged  that 
the  ends  may  form  patterns.  Sections  being 
removed,  the  pieces  are  arranged  for  the  pro- 


file,  lat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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duction  of  a  recurring  pattern,  or  a  general 
combination  is  formed  by  the  association  of  a 
variety  of  separate  ornaments. 

mosaic-gold,  *. 

Cliem.  :  8082-  Bisulphide  of  tin.  Prepared 
fey  exposing  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of 
mercury,  6  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  to  a  low  red  heat.  It  forms  bril- 
liant gold-coloured  scales,  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gold  powder. 

Mosaic  Ministry,  s.  The  name  given 
by  Burke  to  the  mongrel  coalition  which  took 
office  in  July,  1766. 

"Pitt  undertook  the  formation  of  th»t  Motnie 
Ministry  which  Edmund  Burke  has  BO  graphically 
described."—  Collier.  Britiiti  Empire,  ch.  tv..  p.  899. 

mosaic-tile,  ».  A  tile  moulded  with 
different  coloured  clays,  arranged  in  patterns 
in  imitation  of  the  associated  pieces  of  col- 
oured stones  in  a  true  mosaic. 

mosaic-wool,  5.  A  form  of  rug  or  mat 
made  from  coloured  wool,  arranged  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  wool  present  a  definite  pat- 
tern. Threads  of  wool  of  equal  length  are 
placed  horizontally  in  a  frame,  close  together, 
to  form  a  compact  mass.  They  are  of  different 
colours,  and  the  colours  are  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  a  pattern.  The  threads,  being 
held  ttrmly  in  the  frame,  are  then  cutacross  to 
form  cubical  masses,  all  the  threads  in  each 
Cube  being  kept  rigidly  in  their  places.  The 
cube  is  then  placed  in  a  frame  with  the  threads 
vertical,  and  a  clean  cut  made  across  the  top. 
The  smooth  surface  is  then  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  rubber,  and  a  piece  of  canvas 
firm  ly  attached.  When  dry,  a  machine  cuts 
off  a  slice  of  such  thickness  as  is  desired  for 
the  length  of  the  pile.  A  rug  or  mat  of  a 
velvety  finish  is  thus  produced.  Other  slices 
can  be  cut  off  in  the  same  way  until  the  wool 
is  exhausted. 

*  Md-sa'-Jc-al  (1),  a.    [Eng.  Mosaic  (1)  ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  MOSAIC  (1). 

*  mo-sa'-ic-al  (2),  a.    [Eng.  mosaic  (2)  ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  MOSAIC  (2),  A. 

**  The  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and  they  to  the 
tree*  a  mosaical  flower.  "  —  Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  1.,  \>  15. 

'  mo  sa'-ic-al-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  mosaical  (2); 
•ly.}  After  the  manner  of  mosaic  work. 

"  They  (mixed  in  workou)  moiaically  grow." 

Stirling:  Gometd.iy  ;  Twelfth  Baurt. 

tfOB'-a-Ism,  s.  (Eng.  Mos(es);  -ism.]  The 
Mosaic  system  ;  adherence  to  Mosaic  system 
or  doctrines, 

"Christianity,  being  the  offspring  of  atotaitm,  was 
rejected  by  the  Jew*."—  Max  fuller:  Science  n/ 

Jit  I  iy  ion. 

end  san'-drite,  5.  [After  the  Swedish  che- 
mist, Mosauder  ;  suff.  -Ue  (A/in..).] 

Min.  :  A  mouoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
long  prisms  in  syenite,  sometimes  massive 
and  fibrous.  Hardness,  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2*93  to 
S'0:i  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resiuous  ;  colour, 
reddish-brown  when  fresh  ;  thin  splinters 
translucent  ;  compos.  :  a  hydrated  silico-ti- 
tanate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  and 
calcium,  with  some  soda  and  sesquioxlde  of 
iron.  Found,  associated  with  various  other 
minerals,  at  Brevig,  Norway. 

raos  a  sau'-rl  dse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mosa- 
Ktui\us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.J 

P'llreont.:  Mosasauroids  ;  a  family  of  Rep- 
tilt-s.  believed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  be 
Lacertilian,  but  arranged  by  Prof.  Cope  in  a 
new  order  Pythonomorpha,  and  placed  near 
the  Ophidia.  The  teeth  are  rootless  and 
solid  throughout;  they  are  joined  to  the  jaw 
by  a  broad  bony  base,  and  not  inserted  iu 
sockets,  as  in  the  crocodiles.  The  palate  has 
also  teeth.  There  were  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

mos-a-sau'-rold,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mosa- 
Jtiur(us),  and  Gr.  d&os  (eidos)  =  form. 

A*  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Mosasauridae  (q.v.). 

B,  As  substantive; 

Palwont.  (PI):  The  Mosasaurida. 

"  It  was  early  conjectured  that  the  TnoKuauroieU 
were  marine  and  aquatic  In  their  nabiU."—  Ifichulton  • 


mos  a-gau'-rus,  *.  [Lat.  Afo«a  =  the  river 
Maas  or  Meuse,  and  Gr.  oaiipos  (sauros). 
ffaupa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palaont.  :  The  name  given  by  Conybeare  to 
a  gigantic  marine  Saurian,  called  by  Wagler 
Baurochampsa  (q.v.).  It  is  now  made  the 


type  of  a  family,  Mosasauridte  (q.v.).  Mosa- 
saurus  Camperi  was  discovered  in  the  Maes- 
tricht  chalk  in  1780,  and  was  named  by 
Sb'mmering  Lacerta  gigantea.  It  came  into 
possession  of  the  French  at  the  fall  of  Maes- 
tri cht  (1704).  Another  species,  Af.  princeps, 
is  believed  to  have  been  seventy  feet  long. 

mos-char-i-a  *.  [Gr.  ^toVxo?  (moschos)  = 
musk  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -aria.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Labiatiflone,  sub-tribe  Trixidese.  Moscharia 
pinnatifida  has  a  smell  like  musk. 

moV-Cha-tel, «.  [Fr.  moscatelle,  from  Low  Lat. 
muscatus  =  having  the  smell  of  musk  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Adoxa  (q.v.).  Adoxa 
Moschatellina  is  the  Tuberous  Moschatel.  It 
is  a  small  plant,  with  broadly  triangular-ovate 
leaves  and  yellowish-green  flowers ;  found  in 
Britain, 

mos  ~  cha  -  tin,  $.  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(a\, 
fcm.  sing,  of  mosckatus  =  musky  :  Eng.  suff. 
•in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  C2iH27NO7.  An  aromatic  nitro- 
genous substance  contained  in  the  iva  plant, 
Achillea  moschata.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  under  water  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  separates  in 
the  pulverulent  form  on  cooling. 

t  mos'-cha-tous,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(us) 
=  musky";  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 

Bot. :  Having  the  smell  of  musk.  (Tnas. 
Of  Bot.) 

*  mds'-chi  dee,  *.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  mosch(us); 

Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Ruminantia,  including 
the  Chevrotains  and  the  Musk-deer.  The 
former  now  constitute  the  family  ;  the  latter 
either  forms  a  separate  genus,  Moschus  (q.v.), 
or  is,  as  Prof  Garrod  suggests,  considered  as 
an  aberrant  member  of  the  Bovidte. 

mos'-chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mosch(us);  Eng. 
adj.  suH'.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Moschidae  (q.v.). 

mosch-os'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  /*O<TX<>?  (moschos)  = 
musk,  and  6(r/*ij  (osme)  =  a  smell. J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Moschosmidse. 

mos-chos'-mi-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  mos- 
chosm(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiatae,  tribe  Ocimese. 

mos  -ch.ua,  s.  [Gr.  /loo-xos  (moschos)  •=  musk.] 
ZooL :  A  genus  of  Cervidae,  with  a  single 
species,  Moschus  moschijerus,  the  Musk-deer 
(q.v.).  It  differs  in  many  important  structural 
characters  from  the  cervine  type  ;  there  are  no 
horns  in  either  sex,  and  the  canines  are  pro- 
longed three  inches  below  the  chin.  The 
presence  of  a  gall-bladder  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate relationship  with  the  Antilopidas.  It 
is  an  alpine  animal,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Central  Asia  to  China  and  Siberia. 

*mose,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  measles.] 
A  word  only  occurring  in  the  phrase,  to  mose 
in  the  chine,  where  it  refers  to  a  disorder  in 
horses,  by  some  called  mouning  in  the  chine. 
(Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  UL  2.) 

"xnosel,  s.    [MUZZLE,  *.] 

mo  selle,  t.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  white 
French  wine,  so  named  from  Moselle,  formerly 
a  frontier  department  of  France. 

*  mos -kered,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Decayed, 
rotteu. 

Mos'-lem,  s.  &  a.  [Arab,  muslim  =  a  Mussul- 
man, from  salama  =  to  submit.]  [SALAAM.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A   Mussulman,  a  Muham- 
madan. 

"Another  had  marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 
over  heaps  of  slaughter^  Mntteni.  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Cnriat."— Macautay  :  Uitt.  Kwj.,  ch.  vili. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Muham- 
madans ;  Muhammadan. 

"Ol  JforiemUithlam.'    Byron:  Oiaottr. 

mos'-llngs,  s.  pZ.  [Etym  doubtful.]  The  thin 
shreds  or  scrapings  of  leather  shaved  off  by  the 
currier  in  dressing  skins.  They  are  used  in 
wiping  off  metals  while  grinding  and  polishing. 

mds-o-sau'-rus,  *.    [HOSASAURO&] 


mosque  (quc  as  k),  *  moskhe,  *  mosk,  i. 

[  Kr.  mosquee,  from  Sp.  mezytiita,  from  Arab.  mos- 
jad,  masjid  =  a  mosque,  a  temple,  from  siejada 
—  to  adore,  to  prostrate  one's  self ;  Ital.  mos- 
chia;  Port,  mesquita.]  A  Muhammadan  temple 
or  place  of  worship.  The  design  is  not  normal, 
and  consequently  the  main  form  is  not  a 
settled  one.  But  they  have  three  essential 
parts,  which  must  never  be  wanting.  These 
are  the  Mihrab,  or  Hall  of  Prayer,  which 
marks  the  direction  of  Mecca  [KEBLAH],  and 
which  must  consequently  have  had  a  different 
position  in  different  countries ;  then  a  place 
for  the  ablutions,  which  precede  prayer ;  and 
finally  a  large  space  for  the  entry  and  de- 
parture of  the  faithful,  for  the  reading  of  the 
Koran  and  prayers.  In  this  space  are  the 
Maksura,  or  seat  of  the  Caliph,  when  one  was 
required  ;  as  also  a  place  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Koran,  and  finally  the  Mimbar,  or  kind 
of  pulpit.  A  further  requirement  is  the 
Minaret,  a  kind  of  tower,  from  which  the 
Iman  calls  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  of  which 
the  larger  mosques  generally  possess  four  or 
six.  [MIHRAB,  MIMBAR,  MINARET.] 

"  The  female's  feeble  Bex,  and  •!!  ver'd  sage, 
With  trembling  infanta  to  the  motqitet  repair." 
Brocket :  Tatto;  Jeruuxlem  Iielivcr*i,  bk.  lit 

mos-qui'  -to,  mus-qui'-to  (qn  as  k), 
*  mus-kit-  to,  s.  [Sp.  mosquito  =  a  little 
gnat;  dimin.  of  mosca;  Lat.  musca  s  a  fly; 
Port,  mosquito;  Fr.  moustique.] 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  various  two- 
winged  insects,  having  a  long  proboscis,  with 
which  they  attack  man,  sucking  his  blood. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  the  genus  Culex,  or  at 
least  the  family  Culicidse ;  though  Humboldt 
says  that  those 
of  South  America 
are  species  of  Si- 
mulium  (q.v.). 
The  mosquito  of 
the  West  Indies 
and  parts  of 
America  is  Culex 
Mosquito.  Mos- 
quitos  abound 
also  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the 
Eastern  World, 

and  are  trouble-  MOSQDTTO. 

some  too  in  the 

Polar  Regions.  They  so  much  resemble  each, 
other  in  appearance  and  coloring  that  the 
Dumber  of  species  and  their  geographical  dig* 
tribution  have  not  been  perfectly  determined. 
It  is  the  female  mosquito  which  attacks  man. 
In  hot  weather  mosquitoes  often  appear  in 
great  swarms,  particularly  in  places  where 
standing  water  affords  them  convenient 
breeding  places,  and  their  bite  becomes 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  the  poisonous  effects 
often  continuing  for  several  days.  "Mosquito 
curtains"  of  fine  gauze  are  the  only  effectual 
safeguard  against  them.  In  some  countries 
the  natives  smear  themselves  with  oil  or  grease, 
or  sit  in  the  smoke  of  smouldering  fires,  as  a 
protection  against  them.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  earth  is  free  from  these  pests.  [CULEX.] 

mosquito-bar,  s.  A  net  to  ward  off 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  other  flying  insects. 
It  is  usually  a  canopy,  surrounding  the  bed. 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  windows  and 
doors  to  exclude  outdoor  insects  from  a  room. 

mosquito-canopy,  mosquito-cur- 
tain, mosquito-net,  8.  Nets  or  curtains 
of  gauze  to  keep  off  mosquitoes. 

mosquito-fleet,  *.  An  assemblage  of 
small  vessels. 

moss,  *mos,  *  mosse,  *.  [A.S.  meos;  cog. 
with  Dut.  mos;  Icel.  mosi;  Dan.  mos;  Sw. 
mossa;  Ger.  moos;  M.  H.  Ger.  mos,  mies; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mios;  Russ.  mokh;  Lat.  m 
Gr.  jM><rx<>?  (moschos)  =  a  young  shoot.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  mou  o'argrown.* 
Garth:  C'lnremotit, 

2.  A  bog,  a  soft  moorland  :  as,  Chat  Jlfost. 
IL  Botany: 

1.  Gen. :  A  popular  name  for  any  plant  of 
the  orders  Bryacese  (Urn-mosses),  Andreaceta 
(Split  •  mosses),     Jungermanniacete     (Scale- 
mosses)  or  Lycopodiaceffi(Club-mos8es)(q.v.X 

2.  Spec.:  Any  member  of  the  order  Bryacese 
(q.v.). 

"  .YOMM  and  AndnMeefc"—  Lindlev  :  fntrod.  to  Bot. 
(•d.  3rd),  p.  Stt. 

3.  (PI.):  The  alliance  Muscales  (q.v.> 

\    Black   or   Spanish    moss  Is   Tillandsia 


boil,  bd^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^Un,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -jion  -  ihnn.   -oious,  -tions,  -sious  =  •has.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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(a  bromel-wort) ;  Canary-  m<>> 
mcli't  jierlata,  a  lichen  ;  Ceylou-uums,  Floaii'ia 
caadUUit  an  algal ;  *  Idle-moss,  various  folia- 
<-<'i>iis  tree  lichens  ;  and  Heindeer-inoss,  Cetto- 
-myce  mngtferiiM,  a  lichen.  (Treas.  of  JJot.) 

moss-agate,  t. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  chalcedony  (q.v.X  en- 
clntiing  dendritic  and  moiu-like  forms  of 
•chlorite  and  "green-earth,"  which  are  some- 
times mixed  with  sesquiuxide  of  iron. 

moss-animals,  s.  pi. 

'  :  A  popular  but  perfectly  correct  name 
Ihi  '.a-  Bryozua.  It  is  a  literal  rendering  uf 
UK  ;•  sL'ieutiftc  name. 

moss-berry,  t. 

Hot  :  Oxycoccus  palltstrli. 
moss-bunker,  <.    (MEXHADBL] 

moss-campion, «. 

Jiui. :  Silent  acuu/is,  a  British  alpine  plant. 
•  moss-capped,  a.    Capped  with  mou. 

moss-clad,  a.    Clad  with  moss ;  covered 

Wit  u  moss,  as  with  clothing. 

moss-crops, ». 

Bot. :  Kriophorum  vaginatun. 
moss-grown,  a.    Grown  over  with  moss 

"  Oue  old  nxm-grown  wall." 

Wordtwori*.  iUcurwoit.  bk.ll 

moss-nag,  s.  A  pit  and  slough  in  a  mire 
or  bog.  (&otc/i.) 

"  A  wmr  Qt  o'  the  batts  wf  setting  amang  the  wat 
"—Soott :  OU  Jtortalitu,  ch.  vui. 


moss-land,  s.  Land  overgrown  with  peat- 
moss, but  not  so  wet  as  to  be  a  bog  or  morass. 

moss-pink,  >. 

Bot  :  Phlox  subulata,  a  dark  purple  flower 
introduced'  into  Kngland  from  North  America 


moss-rose,  ». 

Hot  :  A  garden  variety  of  Son  cenltfoUa, 
the  Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose.  It  owes  its 
popular  name  to  its  moss-like  calyx. 

moss-rush,  *. 

Lot.  :  Junciis  vfuarronu,  a  British  rush,  wfth 
a  riyid  stem,  four  to  six  inches  high. 

moss-trooper,  s.  A  common  name  for 
the  marauders  who  infested  the  mossea  or 
borderland  of  England  and  Scotland  previous 
to  tue  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

••  Than  wan  still  *  large  class  of  ntosrtmopers,  who," 
calling  *aj  to  pluuder  dwellings  au<i  to  dnve  away 
whulehertU  of  cattle.  —  Jiacaulag  :  MM.  Jbig..  cli.  1.1 

•  moss-troopery,  s.  The  practices.  of 
the  moss-troopers. 

"  Much  moa-tnoptry  and  hooMUaliai.*—  Cirblt  . 
Letter!  4  StM9c*m  uf  CromtMtt.  ui.  162. 

mossed,  a.     [Eng.  man;  -«!.]    Covered  or 
overgrown  with  moss. 

*'  An  oak,  wbow  boughs  were  mouo!  wttb  age." 

.V-'Uf*//.  .    .O  J'JU  iittf  /I,  IV.  I. 

TOOSS'-f  nCBS,  ».     [Eng.  mossy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mossy  or  overgrown 
with  moss. 
£.  A  mossy  substance  or  growth. 

"Their  down  or  motiinm  healetb  carbuncles."  — 

e.  lieu***   riutu.  iik.  xiuL.  tn.  vi. 

moBS-ot'-tite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  Mos- 
botn  ;  sulf.  -He  (Min.).  \ 

Min.  :  A  light-green,  radiated  variety  of 
aragonite  (q.v.),  containing  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  stroutia  ;  the  green 
colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper. 
Found  in  the  Lius  of  tierlalco,  Tuscany. 

tnos'-sy,  *mos  sle,  a.    (Eng.  most;  -y.] 
L  Covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 


2.  Retiembliug  moss. 

most.  *  maste,  *  measte,  *  mesto, 
'  moost,  mooste,  moste,  a.,  tulv,,& 
i.  1A.S.  mat  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  mestr;  Ger. 
meis(  ;  Goth,  moists  ;  0ut.  &  Dan.  meeat.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Greatest  in  any  way. 

*  1,  In  size  or  bulk. 

11  .Vliich  lathe  leesl*  uf  all  Bed  is.  bat  whantte  It  hath 
voxeu  It  is  the  mvaete  ot  all  wortia,"  —  IVyciiffe: 
Matllie*  Illi. 

«2.  In  extent. 

3.  In  number  ;  roost  numerous. 

"  ^niyliuH  tiiinui'h  waa  referred  to  the  morf  Dam* 
«er  o<  voices  of  the  people.  '—  Soi  •<«  .  HutarrtL.  u.  218. 


•  4.  In  quality,  degree,  or  Intensity. 

••  He  [this  i 
In  all  his 


He  i  this  dak  1  wan  comen  al  most  to  the  toun. 
•  '    wele  and  111  Ula  matt  pride." 


Cfetucer    C-  T.,  8BO. 

*  5,  In  rank,  position,  dignity,  power,  &c.  ; 
highest. 

"  To  wbicb  they  all  r*i<ayml  .  .  .  both  tnoat  and  least.  " 
SiKtutr:  F  «,  IV.  lid 

B,  An  (ulver  b: 

1.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree  ;  In  s 
very  great  or  high  degree  ;   to  the  greatest 
extent  ;  mostly,  cnieny,  principally. 

-  He  hadde  a  mxHU  derwortoe  aoue."—  WfcUft: 
XarklU. 

2.  Matt  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  form  the  superlative  degree,  as  mart  for  the 
comparative    as,  mint  like,  most  glorious,  most 
fully.     Doable    superlatives  were    formerly 
used  ;  as  in  Shakespeare,  most  boldest,  most 
dearest,  most  stillest,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number  ;  the  ma- 
jority.  (In  this  sense  used  with  a  plural  verb.) 

2.  The  greatest  value,  quantity,  amount,  de- 
gree, extent,  or  effect.    (Ol  ten  with  (Ac.) 

"To  yon  I  owe  tb«  mosf  ." 

SaJtmi.  .  MtrduM  of  Tnlcf,  L  I 

*  3.  Highest  In  rank  ;  the  greatest,  the  chief. 

f  (1)  At  most  :  At  the  farthest,  at  the  latest, 
at  the  outside. 

"  Within  this  hour  of  no*. 
I  will  advise  you."        SaaJtwp.  .  JTcie&sf*  111  L 

(2)  The  Meat  Uigh  :  The  Almighty. 

-most,  stiff.  (A  double  superlative  :  A.S. 
superlatives,  -ma,  -tt,  as  in  ntMosf,  Inmost,  fore- 
most.] [For  def.  see  etym.) 

*  moste.  r.t.    [Musr,  v.} 

*mos-tie,  "mos-tick,  «.    (MAHLSTICK.) 

mosf-ly,  ndn.  [Eng.  motf;  -iy.)  For  the 
most  part  ;  for  the  greatest  part  ;  chiefly, 
principally,  mainly. 

"  Many  of  them,  mottlj  young  apprentices,  were 
apureuemled.'—  Jfnomluy.  Hilt,  t*/,  ctL  rili. 

mos-tra,  a,    [ItaL] 

Music:  A  direct  (  \/"X  A  sign,  suggested 
by  Avison,  for  pointing  out  to  a  performer 
the  entry  of  a  particular  point  or  subject. 

*  most  -•what,  adv.     [Eng.  mat,  and  what.) 

ior  the  moat  part;  principally. 

•mot(l),  «.   [MOTE.) 

mot  ra.  "  mott,  «.    [Fr.]   [Mono.] 

1.  A  witty,  clever,  or  pithy  saying;  a  bou- 
mot. 
•2.  A  motto. 

"  Reproach  is  stamp'd  In  Oollatlnus'  face, 
And  Taiyuiu's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.* 


t  mo'tr-a-eH,  •.    [Lat.  motacilla.)   A  bird  be- 
lunging  to  tae  genus  Motacilla  (q.v.). 

mot  a-^il-la,  a.    [Lat.=  a  water  wagtail.] 

Onutk.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Motacillida  (q.v.).  MokmUa  lugubru(or  1'or- 
retlli)  is  the  Pied  Wagtail,  common  in  Britain, 
rarer  on  the  Continent;  M.  alto,  the  White, 
M.  boarula,  the  Opay,  M.  jlava  tlie  Grayheaded, 
and  .«.  Jiuyi,  Ray's  Wagtail.  These  all  are 
Britislu  bometimes  the  last  two  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Buiiytes. 

mot-a-9U'-U-dSB,  t.  pi    [Lat.  motodZ2(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idia.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  passeriform  birds, 
snb-order  Fringilliformes,  or  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  the  sub-order  Dentisostres. 
The  innermost  secondaries  of  the  wing  are 
of  extreme  length,  nearly  equalling  the  pri- 
maries. In  this  there  is  an  affinity  to  the 
Larks.  The  Motacillidae  include  the  Wag- 
tails and  the  Pipits  (q.v  X 

mSt-a-Cal-li'-iue,  t.  pi.    [Lat  motactlUa); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iwe.] 

Ornitk.:  Insome  classiticationsa  sub-family 
of  Sylvidae,  co-extensive  with  the  family  Mota- 
cillidae  (q.v.). 

*  mo  ta'  tion,  «.  [Lat.  motatlo,  from  moto,  fre- 
quent.  of  mow»«  to  move.]  The  act  of  moving. 

mo-taz'-I-lite,  «.    [MCTAZILITE.] 

•mote  (1),   *moot,  •  moots,  ».    [Fr.  mot.] 
The  note  or  lju*t  blown  on  the  horn  at  the 

deatli  of  thfl  deer. 


*uv   ni'ic   ur    untai 

death  of  the  deer. 


"  Wind  tlir 
o«,  ch. 


upon  the  born." — Soott:  /wait. 


1  mote  (2X  *.     (A.8.  m6t,  gemdt  =  a  meeting 
[Moor,«.| 

1.  A  meeting ;  an  assembly,  especially  on. 
for    deliberation :  often    In  composition,   a, 
ward:.vj«,  folkmote,  cic. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  meeting  wai 
held;  a  moot-hill. 

*  mote-bell,  i.    The  bell  rang  to  summoi 
people  to  a  mote  or  meeting. 


mote  (3),  •mot.'moote.  «.  [A.S.  «.«.)  i 
particle  of  dust,  a  speck,  a  spot;  auythiut 
proverbially  small. 

"  TheM  endleaa  DDmbers,  swanalne  round 
At  thick  as  Idle  motet  [n  sunny  ray," 

Thornton  :  Citiclt  tf  Indotnc*.  L  Hi. 

*  mote,  r.t     [MioiiT,  r.J 

mof-ed,  a.  [Eng  mote  (3),  «.;-«(.]  Contain 
Ing  motes;  filled  with  motes.  (Used  princi 
pally  in  composition.) 

•  The  thlck-mowd  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  bis  wr,teni  bower." 

Ttnnntoii  :  Jtariana.il. 

*mote'-Hng,  *  moat -ling.  n.     [Eng.  «ai 
;  dimm.  suff.  -liny.]    A.  little  mote.  I 

A  crowd  of  moatlingt  huui* 
'  Sylvester  t  roairic/fi,  fl^ 

<-  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Ouaevtu 
montaile.  or  moutelle,  prob.  from  Lat.  munUfa. 
(Littri.)} 

Ichthy.:   Rockling;    a    genus  of  Gadid*. 
The  body  is  elongate,  covered  with  niinate 
scales.   Two  dorsal  fl  us,  one  anal,  and 
separate.    A  band  of  teeth  In  the  jaws  und 

the  Tomer.     Eight  species  are  known,  fti 

the  coa-sts  of  Eurojie,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zea- 
land. They  are  of  small  size,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  barbels. 
The  Five-bearded  Rockling  (Motelta 
the  Four>bearded  Kockliug  (Al.  cimbria),  au< 
the  Three-bearded  Rockllnp  (AL  tricirrhata, 
macropkthalma,  and  macuuita),  are  British 
Gunther  considers  M.  glauaat  the  Mackere 
Midge,  to  be  the  young  of  M.  macrophth-dnuita. 
Yarrell  makes  it  a  separate  species,  and  it  if 
sometime.,  placed  iu  a  separate  genus. 

mo-tet,  mo-tett;*.    tFr.,fromItaln.otMte 
«  a  ditty,  a  verse  ;  dimiu.  of  motto  =  a  motto 
(q.v.X  from  Lat.  muttuni,  =  &  mutter,  a  grunt 
Music:  A  vocal  composition  In  harmony,  _. 
to  words  generally  selected    from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  paraphrases  of  the  sacred  writings 
The  motctt  was,  at  one  time,  a  varied  treutnmu 
of  a  given  theme  similar  to  tlie  poem  called  in 
Spanish  a  "  moto."  Like  the  mV  ri^al,  the  mo- 
tett  was  at  first  set  to  words  of  a  profane  i-harac 
ter,  and  there  are  ecclesiastical  decrees  ext 
forbidding  its  use  in  church.    Metrical  psa! 
and  hymns,  In  which  the  several  verses 
sung  to  a  varied  setting,  are  called  motttts  ii 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  many  sacra 
cantatas  of  unconnected  movements  are 
similarly  named. 

moth,  *mothe,   *  moththe,   *  mouth*, 
*  mougllte.  s.  [A.y.  modlulhc,  mohdlie  ; 
with  Out.  mot ;  Icel.  motti  ;  tiw.ia&U  =  & 
Ger.  motte  =  a  moth.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  M  IL 

"Neglected  Iteftiw  we  la  by-cornerm  lay, 
Where  thuy  becotua  to  worms  ittid  moth*  a  prey.* 
' 


*2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  gradually  eib 
consumes,  or  wears  away  anything. 

H II  I  be  left  behind.  »  mot\  of  pence." 

ShaJutv-     Othello,  L  S. 

IL  Entim.  (PI.).*  Formerly  a  distinction  wi 
drawn  between  Moths  called  Phataemdes,  Of 
Lepidoptera  Nocturna,  &c.,  and  Hawk  motha, 
Sphingides,  or  Lepidoptera  Crepuscularm,  Ac. 
Now  both  are  united  under  the  head  i 
cera  (q.v.).  The  antennae  taper  to  a  point. 
The  insects  fly  during  the  night  or  during 
twilight.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  less  brightly 
coloured  thau  butterflies.  Stainton  divides 
them  into  nine  groups :  Bphingina.  with  (our 
families ;  Bornbycina,  with  twelve ;  Nocturna 
with  twenty-six ;  Geumetri.ua,  with  seventeen . 
Pyralidina,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen;  Tor- 
tricina,  with  nine  or  ten ;  Tineina,  with  fif- 
teen ;  and  Pterophorina  and  Alucitiiia,  each 
with  one.  He  estimates  the  known  British 
species  at  1910.  They  may  be  captured  in 
nets,  or  by  attracting  them  to  sugar  dissolve*: 
in  water  or  beer  and  spread  upon  trees,  or  to 
a  light,  or  they  may  be  reared  iroua  the  cater- 
pillar state* 


Ate,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f-all,  fnther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pf 
or,  wore,  wolt;  work,  whd,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    a,  ce  =  o  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


mottieat— motiflc 
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^th-blight, .. 

Entom.  •  Various  species  of  the  genus  Aleu- 
rode*,  which,  though  homopterous,  Is  so  much 
aklu  to  tht>  Lepldoptera,  that  both  Linnaeus 
and  Reaumur  placed  it  in  that  order.  They 
blight  platiU  by  attacking  them. 

moth-cicada,  s. 

£>»«ui.  (PI.):  The  homopterous  family 
Flatiiln:,  which  have  the  wings  generally 
eovered  with  a  white  farinaceous  [jowiler,  like 
the  scales  on  the  wings  of  moths. 

moth  gnat,  ». 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  perms 
Byclioda.  They  hove  curiously  ciliated  wings. 

moth-hunter, *.  One  who  hunts  moths ; 
tn  entomologist. 

t  moth  mullein,  s. 

fiot  :  Verbascum  lilattaria,  a  pink-flowered 
plant,  with  the  hairs  of  the  filaments  purple. 
Katuralized  iu  Kent,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

moth  patch,  i.  A  dark-colored  spot  on 
the  skin  ;  a  liver-spot. 

moth-trap,  «.  An  attachment  to  a  bee- 
hive to  catch  tlie  moth— miller,  as  it  Is  fami- 
liarly called— whose  larva  builds  its  web  to  the 
hive  and  destroys  the  colony. 

"  moth  -eat,  ».(.    [Eng.  moth,  and  tat.}    To 
eat  or  consume,  as  a  moth  does  a  garment. 

moth  -oat-en,  *  mothe-eat-en,  a.    (Eng. 
vuith,  and  eaten.]    Eaten  by  moths. 

"  Your  garments  are  mv[lieaten."—J<imei  V.  i. 

tmothed,  a.    [En g.  moth ;  -ed.}    Moth-«aten. 

"  With  motltmi  aud  dropping  anms  huug." 

Browning.-  Paraceltut.  Iv.  Sot 

•mSth'-en,  o.    [Eng.  moth;   «k]    Full  of 

moths :  iimth-eaten. 

"We  rake  not  up olde,  monldte,  and  mofKtn  parch. 
Tnentes."— Fvllte;  Against  Allen  ,1580),  p.  125. 

mfith'  er  (l), "  mod-er. "  mod-lr, "  mood- 

ef,  "  mod-re,  s.  &  a.  1A.8.  inoder,  rnMor, 
mbdur:  cogn.  with  Dut.  moedtr;  Ice],  mdd/iir; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  moder;  Ger.  mutter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
motor;  Irish  &  Gael,  mathair;  Rust,  mate; 
Litll.  mote;  Lat  mater;  Or.  inirtip  (meter); 
Sanse.  mata,  matri ;  ItaL,  8p.,  i  Port,  madre ; 
FT.  mere.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I  Lit.:  A  female  parent,  espec.  of  the 
human  race ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child  : 
correlative  of  son  or  daughter. 

TL  Figuratively: 

\.  That  which  has  produced  anything ;  the 
source  or  origin  ;  generatrix. 

"  Mather  of  Arts  !  as  once  of  arms.' 

Byron .'  Child*  Utiroltl,  IT.  47. 

5,  One  who  assumes  the  place  of  a  mother. 

3.  The  feelings  of  a  mother ;  maternal  iu- 
•tiiiet  or  feelings. 

"  Straight  all  the  mother  In  her  soul  awakes." 

Pop* :  ffotntr :  (X*  jusey  xi.  l&B. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  or 
elderly  woman. 

6.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  an  abbess, 
or  female  head  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious 
institution. 

"To  give 
Notice  of  my  affair." 

SJtattip.  :  Jltamrtfar  IHaam,  L  i. 

*  6.  The  hysterical  passion. 
"Bow  this  mothtr  swells  up  toward  my  heart." 

B.  At  adjective: 

L  Acting  or  holding  the  place  of  a  mother ; 
giving  birth  or  origin. 

"The  king  with  joy  confessed  bis  place  of  birth. 
Aud  on  us  knees  sal  utea  lux  mothtr  earth." 

i':fl*  ;  Bomur ;  Odvsiey  xiii.  401 

8,  Native,  natural,  intiorrj. 

"As  we  call  our  first  laognage  »or  motfur  tongne,  e 
we  may  as  Justly  call  our  drat  tempers  our  motAe 
tenilwrs."—  oomt.  Work*,  vol.  ill.,  dia,  a. 

H  Obvious  compounds :  vtother-Uni,  mother- 
faint. 

H  (1)  Mother  Cantft  chickens :  A  name  given 
by  Hailoro  to  the  various  species  of  Stormy 
petrel. 

(2)  Matter  Carey's  goote:  The  Great  Black 
Fulmar,  found  iu  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

mother-cell,  a. 
Phyxiol. :  A  cell  in  which  other  cells  are 
generated. 

mother  church,  j. 

L  The  oldest  or  original  church  of  a  country 


2.  The  church  to  which  oue  belongs. 

3.  The  metropolitan  church  of  a  diocese. 

mother-cloves,  «.  pi 

Bot. :  The  flower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 
mother -coal,  s.     [MINERAL-CHARCOAL.] 

mother-country,  s. 

1.  One's  native  country. 

2.  A  country  which  lias  pi.inted  colonies  in 
other  lands.  (Used  in  speaking  of  its  relation 
to  its  colonies.) 

3.  A  country,  as  the  producer  of  anything. 

mother-gate,  s.  A  lateral  passage  where 
a  siiat't  intersects  a  seam  ot  coal. 

mother-in-law,  *  mothere-law,  s. 

L  The  mother  of  one's  wife  or  of  one's 
husband. 

2.  A  stepmother. 

"  The  name  of  a  mother-in-law  sounded  dreadful  In 
my  ears."— Fielding .  Amelia,  bk.  vli.,  ch.  iL 

mother-land,  s.    One's  mother  or  native 
country. 
t  Mother-maid, «.    The  Virgin  Mary. 

•Our  hands  to  lifes  hard  work  an  laid, 
But  our  hearts  aru  tbiiie.  sweet  Collier-maid. 

Faber:  Oratory  ffvmnt. 

*  mother-naked,  a.  Naked  as  ai  oirth ; 
stark  naked. 

*'  Through  this  the  mother-naked  trooper  Introduces 
bl»  head  aud  neck."— Cariyl* .  Sartor  iieiar^t,  bk.  i, 
ch.  vii. 

mother-of-pearl,  s. 

1.  Zool.  &  Comm, :   The  internal  layer  of 
oyster  and  other  nacreous  or  pearly  shells.   It 
is  of  silvery  brilliance  and  iridescent.     This 
is  due  to  the  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  ot 
lime  and  membrane. 

2.  Entom, :  A  moth  of  the  family  Botydse. 
Mother-of-pearl  micrometer :  The  micrometer 

of  Cavallo.  A  thin,  semi-transparent  slip  of 
mother-of-pearl,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide, 
is  ruled  with  tine  graduations,  and  mounted 
within  the  tul>e  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens  of 
the  telescope,  where  the  image  of  the  object  is 
formed.  The  divided  edge  is  brought  into 
convenient  proximity  to  the  image. 

xnother-of-tliousands.  *. 

Bot. ;  Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

mother  -  of  -  thyme,  mother  -  of - 
time.fi. 

Bot. :  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

mother -queen,  «.    The  mother  of  a 

reigning  sovereign  ;  a  queen-mother. 

mother  -  spots,  s.  pi.    Congenital  spots 

and  discoloration^  on  the  skin. 

mother-tongue,  *.  The  tongne  or  lan- 
guage which  was  learned  from  one's  mother,  or 
in  infancy. 

nother-wlt,  ».  Natural  sagacity,  wit, 
or  genius,  owing  little  to  instruction,  but 
which  was  born  with  one.  and  probably  was 
inherited  from  one's  mother. 

mother's-mark,  *.  A  mole  upon  the  skin. 

[N^vus-J 

*  moth-er  (2), «.    [MAUTHER.) 

moth'-er  (3),  «.  [An  extension  of  mud  (q.v.) ; 
cf.  O.  Dan.  iiwdder  —  (1)  mud,  mire  ;  (2)  lees, 
dregs  ;  Dut  nicer;  Ger.  moder  —  mud,  mould ; 
mutter  —  drugs,  sediment.]  A  thick  slimy 
substance  couci'etiiig  in  liquors ;  the  lees  or 
scum  of  liquors  concreted,  particularly  iu 
vinegar. 

41  As  touching  the  mother  or  lee*  at  oUe-oliue."— 

P.  Holland :  l'iiniet  bk.  xxuU  ch.  UL 

mother-liquor,  s. 

Chen. :  Mother-water.  The  portion  of  a 
mixed  solution  which  remains  alter  the  less 
soluble  salts  or  other  bodies  have  crystallized 
out  By  concentration  the  mother-liquor  may 
be  made  to  furnish  either  a  further  yield  of 
the  same  substance  or  a  deposit  of  another 
and  more  soluble  body,  according  to  the 
Character  of  the  solution. 

mother -lye,  5.  The  liquid  remaining 
after  all  the  suits  that  will  rein  lily  crystallize 
have  been  removed  from  a  solution. 

mother-of- vinegar,  t. 

Botany  ; 

1.  &».:  A  popular  name  for  various  moulds. 


consisting  of  fnngalH.  such  as  Mucor.  renicil- 
liuni,  louud  in  vinegar. 

2.  Spec.  :  Mycoderma  aceti,  a  fungal  which 
causes  acetous  fermentation. 

mother-water,  s.    [MOTHER-LIQUOR.] 

*  moth   or  (1),  v.t.    (MOTHER  (1),  «.)    ""  )  tak» 
ur  a^fiuiuti  the  place  ot  a  mother  to  ;  to  adopt 
as  a  sou  or  daughter.    (Said  of  a  woman.) 

•*Th«  cmeen  .  .  .  would  have  muttered  another 
body'B  obild."—  Hotoell:  Letter*, 

moth'-er  (2),  v.i.    [MOTHER  (3),  ».]    To   he. 
co'me  iiiutliery  ;  to  become  concreted,  as  tlio 
sediment  of  liquors. 
"They  olnt  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil." 

Ur  udcii;  Virgil  ;  Veorgic  111.  «83. 

moth  -er-  age  (age  as  ig),  *.   [Eng.  mother 

(1),  s.  ;  -age.]    (See  extract.) 

"Fur  this  cdtise  marriage  is  called  tuatrltiionr. 
which  Bitf.iirielh  mot  lierage.  because  it  makes  them 
mothers,  uhich  wt-re  virgins  before."—//.  Smith: 
Sermon*,  p.  l-i.  (lc±ij 

moth'-ered,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1)>  6-  ;  -<d*) 
Having  a  mother. 

"  Bo  fathered  and  so  mothered."—  Obtervtr,  No  67. 

*  moth'-er*hood,  s.    [Eng.  mother  ;  -tood.  J 
The  state  of  being  a  mother. 

**  What  human  thought  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  oi  motherhood  t  ' 

D.  O.Rostetti:  AM. 

moth'-er-ing,  ».  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.  ;  'ing.] 
A  rural  custom  in  England  of  visiting  one's 
parents  on  Mid-lent  bunday.  Called  also 
Mid-leuting. 

*'  I'll  to  thee  a  simuell  bring. 
'Gaiiisfc  thou  go'st  a  mo  tiering* 

Verrick  :  Betperidm. 

moth'-er-lcss,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.  ;  -less.] 
without  a  mother  ;  having  been  deprived,  by 
death  or  by  desertion,  of  one's  mother. 

"At  both  these  times  were  they  motherlen  and 
helplesse."—  taechiel,  ch.  XXTL.  .Notes.)  (1^1.) 

moth'-er-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  motherly  ;  -new.) 
The  quality  of  being  like  a  motl.er  ;  kindness, 
love  ;  tender  consideration  for  the  wants  of 
those  connected  with  one. 

m6th'-er-l&  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mother(.l\  s.  ;  -ly-\ 

A.  As  tuijective: 

L  Like  a  mother  ;  becoming  or  befitting  • 
mother. 

"  All  beiieath  us  by  tbe  wingH  are  cover'd 
Ot  motherly  huiuauity." 

I*  orustoortb  :  Excurtivii,  bk.  T. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother  ;  maternal  r 
as,  motherly  authority. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  way  that  a  mother 
would  do. 

"  Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  enrth, 
To  hateli  her  seasons,  aiiii  give  at'  Uiinya  birth." 
D,,m>e:  Anal,  of  UorlU;  firtt  Aiutioeriury. 

*  m6tn'~er-fi^me>  a-    [En&  m«'A«r  (IX  s.  ; 
•some.]    Maternally  anxious. 

"Excuse  me  If  I  seem  over  mothfrsome  aim  foolish 
•bout  him.1'—  Mr*.  3'roltvpe:  Mtcitaei  Armstrong* 
ch.  xv. 

moth'-er-wbrt,  «.    [Eng.  mother  ; 
Botany  : 

1.  The  menthaceous  genus  Leonurus  (q.T.); 
spec.,  Leonurus  C'ardioco. 

2.  Artemisia  vulgaris.    [MuowoRT.J 

*  m4th'-er-^,  a.     [Eng.  mother  (s),  s.  ;  -#.) 
Consisting  of  mother  ;  concrealed  like  mother; 
partiikiug  of  the  nature  of  mother. 

*'  Is  It  net  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  In  the 
world  both  fevulti.t  and  mother?  t"—tit*rn«  :  Trittram 
ta,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xU. 


moth'-y,  a.    [bug.  moth;  -y.]  Full  of  moths  ; 
infected  by  moths. 

His  honw  hip'd  with  an   olde  moth*  soddl*"- 
.  ;  Taming  of  the  MfW.  lii.  X 


•  mo'-tif,  *.    [MOTIVE,  s.] 

1.  A  short  group  of  notes.    [FIGURE,  s.,  U. 


• 

2.  A  subject  proposed  for  development  ;  ft 
theme. 

H  Leit-motif: 

Music:  Guiding  theme  ;  a  short  passage  of 
melody  of  marked  character,  illustratiug  cer- 
tain personages,  situations,  or  abstract  ideas, 
in  a  story  or  drama,  of  whieh  the  music  is  the 
counterpart.  When  the  situations  recur,  or 
the  personage  appears,  or  the  personage  or 
idea  is  referred  to,  the  leit-motif  is  heard. 

*  mo-tlf  -1C,  o.     [Lat.  motua  —  nmtinn  ;  Jacio 
=  to  make.]    Producing  or  causing  motion. 


b6h,  bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,   gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lat.      ing. 
-dan,  •  tiaa  =-  ahan.    -tion,  -slon  =  ahun ;  -flon.  -gion  =  ahnn.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  alius.    -Die,  -41e,  Ac.  —  bei, 
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•mo'-tfle,  a,  [Lat.  motus  =  motion.]  Having 
an  inherent  power  of  motion ;  applied  to  un- 
nmscioua  objects,  as  certain  organs  of  plants. 

'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  motive);  >ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  motile ;  inherent  capability 
of  motion. 

"  It*  motility  or  power  0*  motion. " —  Thome  : 
Botany  («L  1I7»).  p.  10. 

mo  tion,  *mo-cy-on,  *.    [Fr.  motion,  from 
]<at.  motiottem,  ace.  otmotio=&  movement. 
In  'in  mot  us,  pa.  par.  of  moveo  =  to  move  ;  Sp. 
mo-ion ;  I  tal.  mozi&ne.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  moving  or 
changing   place;   a   change   of  position;   a 
I'itssiug  of  a  body  from  one  place  or  position 
to  another ;  movement.   The  opposite  to  rest. 

"Soon  after  (our  both  armlet  were  in  motion." — 
Jtacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  x  vi 

2.  The  power  of  moving. 

*'  Tlip  vital  tptrita,  which,  born  in  arteries, 
Continual  motion  to  all  part*  do  bring." 

Daviet :  Immortality  of  lA«  8md,  m.  S3. 

3.  A  single  movement  or  act  of  motion. 

" Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eye*." 

Shatetp, ;  Sonnet  !«. 

4.  A  manner  of  moving  ;  gait. 

"Would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait" — 
Skakeep. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  Hi.  3. 

*  5.  Internal  movements  or  workings. 
M  Long  I  aat  not,  till  my  womb 

Prodigious  motion  felt"      Milton  :  P.  L,  11-  TW. 

*6.  Impulse  communicated;  motive  power. 

"  Carnality  .  .  .  1»  the  greftt  wheel  to  which  the 
Clock  owes  iu  motion."—  Decay  of  Fifty. 

*  7.  A  movement  of  the  mind,  heart,  or 
•oul ;   an  internal  impulse ;    a  tendency  of 
the  mind  ;  an  inclination. 

"  I  am  al  wayi  full  of  good  mxtiont,  that  com*  Into 
tty  mind."— Banyan .'  Pilgriin't  I"ntgreu,  pt.  i. 

*  &  Sense  ;  mental  sight. 

"  I  Bee  It  In  my  motion." 

Hfiaketp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  It  8. 

9.  A  proposal  made  or  offered  ;  a  proposi- 
tion :  espec.  a  proposition  moved  in  a  de- 
lilttrative   assembly  :   as,  a  motion    for   the 
adjournment,  a  motion  for  a  committee. 

10.  The  act  of  making  a  proposal  or  pro- 
|"  ultion. 

*  11.  The  tuning  of  a  musical  instrument. 

*  12.  A  puppet ;  a  puppet-show. 

"  He  looki  like  .  .  .  on*  of  th«ae  motion*  In  a  great 
rtitiqoe  clock.*'— 8«n  Jonton;  J'tery  Man  out  tif  kit 
i  ,i>nour.  1.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  change  of  plac      t  position 
wltich  from  certain  attitudes  a  figure  seems  to 
be  making. 

2.  Lav :  An  application  made  to  a  court  of 
justice  by  the  parties  to  an  action  or  their 
counsel,  to  obtain  some  rule  or  order  of  court 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  action. 

3.  Afed.  <t  PhysioL  :  Evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels. 

4.  Music: 

fl)  The  movement  of  a  single  part  with 
reference  to  intervals  taken  by  it.  Conjunct 
notion  takes  place  when  the  sound*  move  by 
•ingle  degrees  of  the  scale,  e.g.,  C,  D,  E,  F ; 
disjunct  motion  is  when  they  move  by  skips, 
*p.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 

(2)  The  movement  of  two  or  more  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other.  Similar  or  direct 
motion  is  when  parts  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion either  by  single  degrees  or  by  skips; 
contrary  motion  is  when  parts  move  in  op- 
posite directions;  oblique  motion  is  when 
one  part  remains  stationary  while  another 
moves. 

6.  Horol. ;  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  watch 
immediately  concerned  in  the  moving  of  the 
hands.  [MOVEMENT.] 

6.  Steam-tngine : 

(1)  The  cross-head  in  a  locomotive. 

(2)  The  slide,  slide-rod,  and  link  of  a  loco- 
motive-engine. 

II  1.  Lam  of  motion:  Three  principles  or 
axioms  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 

(1)  If  a  body  be  started  in  motion,  and  if  no 
force  act  upon  it,  that  body  will  continue  in 
motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the 
same  velocity.  Of  coarse  this  cannot  be  di- 
rectly proved  by  observation,  no  one  being 
able  to  start  a  body  in  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse free  from  other  bodies  which  will  attract 
it,  and  if  he  could  start  it  on  in  a  vacant  space, 
he  could  not  watch  its  subsequent  progress 
through  infinite  space  and  eternity.  But 


the  length  of  time  during  which  tops  will 
spin  or  finely  mounted  pendulums  will  go  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing the  truth  of  the  first  law  of  motion. 
(Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  pp.  218-22^) 

(2)  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
acting  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

(3)  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal 
and  contrary  reaction ;  or,  the  mutual  actions 
of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppo- 
sitely directed  in  the  same  straight  line. 

2.  OrganicmoUcuiar  motion:  A  kind  of  motion 
occurring  in  nearly  all  the  internal  processes 
In  organic  bodies.     It  must  exist  to  produce 
absorption,  secretion,  &c.     (See  Todd  d  Bow- 
man: I'hysiol  Anat.t  i.  60.) 

3.  Paralysis  of  motion  :  [ACINESIA} 
motion  bars.  s.  pi. 

Steam-engine :  Guide  bars  or  rods.  (Ameri- 
can.) 

*  motion-man,  a.      One  who  travelled 
with  a  puppet-show. 

"And  travel  with  young  Goose,  tti*  motion-man." 

Ben  Jonton  :  A'etr  hut.,  L  L 

mo'- tion,  v.t.  &  i.    [MOTION,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  make  a  motion  or  significant  gesture, 
or  movement  of  the  hand  or  head  to,  for 
guidance  :  as,  To  motion  a  person  to  a  seat. 

*  2.  To  propose,  to  counsel,  to  advise. 

"  Here'i  Glorter  too.  a  foe  to  citizen* ; 
One  that  •till  motion*  war." 

Skakeip. :  1  ffenry  VI.,  L  X. 

*  3.  To  design,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to 
meditate. 

"  What  I  motion  d  WM  of  God." 

JfUton :  Harmon  Agonist**,  222. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  make  significant  motions  or  gestures 
with  the  hand  or  head. 

*  2.  To  make  proposals ;  to  propose ;  to 
offer  plans. 

*  mo-tlon-er,  *  mo-cl-on-er,  «.  [  Eng.  mo- 
tion ;  -er.}  One  who  makes  a  motion ;  a  mover, 
an  instigator. 

"  God  the  mocioner,  the  autour.  and  the  woorker  of 
all  goodnea*,"—  (7dat :  To  Queen  Catherine. 

*  mo   tion  1st,  s.    [Eng.  motion ;  -ist.}    One 
who  makes  a  motion. 

mo'  tlon-less,  a.  [Eng.  motion ;  -less.]  With- 
out motion,  at  rest. 

"  How  motionleu  /—not  frozen  MAS 
More  motivHlett."     Wurdtwvrth:  To  A  Butterfly. 

mo  -tive,  *  tno-tlf,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  motif,  from 
Low  Lat.  motiws  =  moving,  animating,  from 
Lat.  motus,  pa.  par.  of  moveo  =•  to  move ;  ItaL , 
tip.  &  Fort,  motivo.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

L  Causing  motion ;  having  power  to  cause 
motion  ;  moving  or  tending  to  move. 

"Every  motive  argument  used  in  «uch  kind  of  coo. 
ferencea,'—  Booker:  Ecclet.  fot Uy. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move  or  change 
place  ;  capable  of  motion. 

*  31  Changeable,  turning ;  not  fixed. 

"Nature  is  motive  In  the  quart  «l  111,  stated  In 
mischief."—  Feltham  :  Retulva,  p.  «. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  L  That  which  moves  ;  a  motive  part. 

"  Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  aiid  motive  of  her  body." 

Shaketp, :  Troilui  A  Crrttida,  1  v.  L 

2.  That  which  moves  or  incites  to  action  ; 
that  which  determines  the  choice  or  will ; 
reason,  inducement,  cause,  ground,  incentive. 

"  Now  I  have  mot iwe  to  bo  bnve : 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave.'' 

Byron  :  ISride  of  Abydot.  L  IS. 

*  3.  A  person  who  is  the  cause  of  anything ; 
an  author. 

"  Am  I  the  motive  of  these  tears  T" 

Mo*«p. ;  Othello,  IT.  1 

4.  The  intent,  design,  or  purpose  with  which 
a  thing  is  done  or  made. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Art :  That  which  produces  conception, 
invention,  or  creation    in   the  mind  of  the 
artist  when  undertaking  a  subject;  the  pre- 
vailing idea  to  which  he  endeavours  to  give 
expression  in  his  work. 

2.  Music:  [MorirJ. 

*  mo'-tive,  v.t,  [MOTIVE,*.]  To  give  or  supply 
a  motive  to  ;  to  prompt,  to  move,  to  instigate. 


t  mo   tlve  less,  ci.  [Eng.  motive;  -leu.]  Hav- 
ing  mi  motive,  reason,  object,  or  aim. 

"  The  motive-hunting  of  a  motivelett  malignity."— 
Coleridge  in  A.  Swinburne  :  Study  of  Shaktytre,  ck.  iir 
p.  177. 

*  mo   tive  less  ness,  s.      [Eng.  mntiveJm* 
>  -new.]    Aimlessuess  ;  absence  of  motiv". 

"That  calm  .  .  .  had  changed  Into  «ick  moti.'cln^. 
neu."  —  O.  Eliot:  Daniel  iMrvnda,  ch,  xxiv. 


'-l-ty,  *.     [Eng.  motiv(e);  -ity.]     The 
power  of  producing  motion. 

"  ThtnViug  and  motivity  the  primary  Ideas  of  ipirlf 
—Locke  :  Human  Undent.,  bk.  it,  ch.  Xiiil.,  (  U. 

mo-ti'-vo,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  The  same  as  MOTIF. 

mot  ley,  *  mot  ly,  *  motte  Ice,  a.  &  «. 

[O.  Fr.  mattele  =  clutted,  knotted,  curdled,  o* 
curd-like.] 
A.  Asafyectivt: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  variom  oat 
ours  ;  variegated  in  colour  ;  parti  -col  cured. 

"  They  that  come  to  we  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived."  ^hakexp,  :  Henry  V  III.   (FrolJ 

2.  Dressed   in   motley   or   parti  -  coloured 
clothes. 

"  A  fool,  a  fool  !—  I  met  a  fool  1"  the  forest. 
A  motley  foot."       tAttkeip.  :  At  fou  Like  It,  U.  t 

3.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  dis- 
cordant elements  ;  diversilied,  various,  J.^ter 
geneous. 

"  Where  yon  tn-oud  palace,  fuhlon's  hallow'd  faoa, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  mnt/fg  train." 

Byron  :  htijl.ih  tiardt  A  Scotch  Kmewin, 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  dress  of  various  colours  ;  the  parti- 
coloured dress  of  domestic  fools  or  jesters. 

"That's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  uot  motley  iui 
brain.  '—SiM*eip.  :  Twelfth  Xiglu,  L  & 

*  2.  A  fool,  a  jester. 

"  Will  you  be  married,  motley  r—ShoJt**?,  :  At  I'm 
Like  It,  ill.  3, 

*  motley  minded,  a.    Having  the  habits 
though  uot  the  dress  of  a  fool  or  jester. 

"This  Is  the  motlty-minded  gentleman."— 
At  You  LUte  It.  v.  4. 

*  mot  -ley,  v.t.    [MOTLEY,  a.]    To  variegate 

"  With  thousand  dies  Hee  motleyt*l\  the  meads.9 

nylvtiter  :  Juitn,  «L 

mot'-mot,  *.     [The  Mexican  name  of  a  Wrt 

described  by  Utrnandez  (Hint.  Avium  Km 

llisp.,  p.  62,  pub.  at  Rome,  1651.     This  Wi 

misprinted  momot,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Lat 

" 


Ornith. :  Momotus  (BrissO),  Prionites  (II- 
liger).  The  best  known  species  is  jl/w:— •— 
Irasiliensis,  (Rhamphastos  momota,  L 
de-scribed  by  Waterton  under  its  native  name, 
Iloutou.  From  its  geographical  range  this 
cannot  be  the  original  Motmot  of  Hernandez. 
The  Motmots  resemble  the  Bee-eaters,  but 
the  plumage,  in  which  shades  of  green  and 
blue  predominate,  is  not  so  brilliant.  They 
are  said  to  be  solitary  birds,  or  at  most 
living  in  pairs  among  the  gloomy  forests  of 
the  neotropical  region,  where  they  sit  on  tli« 
underwood  nearly  motionless,  or  jerking  their 
long  tails  as  they  utter  the  cry  "  houtou,"  or 
something  resembling  it.  Their  ordinary  fo«d 
is  small  reptiles,  insects,  and  fruits.  (**"* 
A.  Neioton  in  Encyc.  £rU.t  ed.  9th,  xvii.  i 

mo   to,  «.     [Ital.] 

Music :  Motion,  movement,  as  con  moto,  with 
spirited  movement,  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
the  music.  Hence  con  moto  Las  become  a 
time-sign,  signifying  rather  fast.  Moto  <#*- 
tinuo  =  continuous  motion,  the  constant  re- 
petition of  a  particular  musical  figure  or  group 
of  figures.  Moto  contrario  =  contrary  motion. 
Moto  obbliquo  =  oblique  motion.  M<it'.>  retto 
=  direct  or  similar  motion.  [MOTION. J  Moto 
precedente  =  at  the  preceding  pace.  Moto 
prime,  at  the  first  pace. 

md' -id-graph,  «.  A  telegraph -or  telephone- 
receiver  invented  by  Edison,  which  depends  un 
the  periodical  diminution  caused  in  the  friction 
between  two  conductors  in  relative  motion  by 
the  passing  of  an  electric  current  through  their 
point  of  contact 

mo  tor,  s.  &  a.  [Lat,  from  motut,  pa.  par. 
of  moveo  =  to  move  ;  Fr.  moteur*] 

A.  At  $ubst. :  One  who  or  that  which 
moves ;  a  moving  or  motive  power,  as  water, 
steam,  &c.  ;  that  which  is  a  source  or  gen*, 
rator  of  mechanical  power;  a  prime-iiover. 

"Theae  hodies.  being  of  a  coiigeneroua  nature,  d 
readily  receive  the  liuprmaioiu  of  their  motor.  - 
Brtnme :  Vulgar  Krrouri,  bk.  II..  ch.  IL 


rite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  comet  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,   »,o3  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


motorial— mould 
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*  B.  As  adj. :  Giving,  imparting,  or  produc- 
5  motion. 

motor-car,  §.  Any  car  that  carries  it« 
own  propelling  ineelianism. 

motor-man,  *.  Tho  man  who  operatea 
the  motor,  as  of  an  electric  car. 

motor  nerve,  *.     Any  nerve  which,  by 

exciting  muscular  contraction,  effects  move- 
ment. 

•  mo-tor'-X-al,  a.    [Eng.  motor;  -iaJ.]   Giv- 
ing  motion,  motory. 

mo-tor -path'-Ic,  a,  (Eng:  motorpath(y) ; 
-ic.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  motorpathy,  or  the 
movement  cure. 

oi6'-tor-path-$?,  ».  [Lat.  motor  =  a  mover, 
and  Gr.  *ra0oc  (jxithos)  =  suffering.] 

Med. :  A  system  of  attempted  cure  by  exer- 
cising and  regulating  the  motions  of  the  body ; 
kinesipathy  (q.v.). 

*mo'-tdr-&  ft.    [Lat.  motorius,  from  motor=a 

mover,  a  motor  (q.v.).]    Giving  motion ;  mo- 
tive :  as,  motory  muscles. 

motory-nerves,  *.  pL 

Anat. :  The  nerved  which  control  motion, 
(Owen.) 

•mfctt,  s.    [Mor.] 

•  mot-tel-eye,  a.  &  *.   (MOTLEY.) 

mOt-tCtt,  8.     [MOTEHT.] 

mot  -tie,  v.t.  [MOTLEY.)  To  mark  with  spots 
or  blotches  of  different  colours ;  to  blotch  ; 

to  variegate. 

"  Mottling  the  sen,  their  landward  barges  rowed.* 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  IT. 

mot  tie,  s.  (MOTTLE,  v.}  A  terra  applied  to 
mahogany  and  other  woods  employed  in  cabi- 
net-making which  have  a  mottled  appearance 
when  polished,  and  to  the  characteristic  color- 
ation of  the  surface. 

mottle  -  faced,    mottled-  faced,    a. 

Having  a  mottled  face. 

"The  mottled-faced  gentleman  spoke  with  great 
energy  and  determinatiou."— Dickent;  Pickwick,  ch. 
iliil. 

•ndt  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  a.    [MOTTLE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spotted,  blotched,  or  varie- 
gated with  different  colours  or  shades  of  colour. 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  with    blotches   of  equal 
Intensity,  passing  insensibly  into  each  other. 
(London.) 

mottled-beauty,  s. 

Entom. :  Boarmia  repandata;  a  pale  gray 
moth  varied  with  brownish  and  diwky  yellow. 
Found  in  Britain. 

inottled-umbre,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Hybernidae, 

Ol5t  -to,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  muttum  =  a 
mutter,  a  grunt,  a  murmur,  from  mutio,  muttio 
=  to  mutter,  to  mumble.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  word  or  short  pithy  sen- 
tence or  phrase,  used  to  indicate  the  tenor  of 
that  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  as  expressive 
of  some  guiding  principle  or  idea ;  a  maxim. 

"  It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  ins  pfety 
and  good  works  In  king  diaries  the  Second's  reign, 
Jnurvi  Deo  et  latam.  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful.  — 
Addtom:  Freeholder. 

IL  Technically : 

1  Art :  The  word  or  sentence  used  to  mark 
the  work  of  a  particular  artist. 

2.  Her. :  A  word  or  sentence  carried  on  the 
•croll,  and  used  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
bearer,  the  deeds  of  his  ancestor,  or  as  ex- 

S-essing   some    guiding    principle    or    idea, 
any  family  mottoes  contain  a  punning  allu- 
sion to  their  names,  as  Ver  non  semper  viret, 
the  motto  of  the  Vernons ;  Cavendo  tutus,  of 
the  Cavendishes,  &C. 

motto-kisses.  «.  pL  Bonbons  or  «wept- 
meats  wrapped  up  in  fancy  paper  Waring 
mottoes,  love  verses,  &c,,  used  at  juvenile 
parties. 

•m*t'-tdod,a.    (Eng.  motto ;  *d.)    Having  a 

motto. 

wSt'-tram-ite,  «.  [After  Mottrara  St  An- 
drewa,  Cheshire,  where  found  ;  suit  ~ite 

C*in-)*3 

Jfin. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  crystal- 
line encrustations.  Hardness,  3 ;  sp.  gr.  5'894  ; 


lustre,  resinous;  colour,  black;  when  thin 
and  seen  by  transmitted  light,  yellow  ;  streak, 
yellow.  Compos.:  vanadic  acid,  18'74;  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  57*18  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
20-39;  water,  3*60=100.  Found  on  Keuper 
Sandstone. 


tf-ty,  a.    [Eng.  mo%e)  ;  -f.]  Full  of  motes  ; 

consisting  of  motes. 

mdu9h,  v.l.  [A  variant  of  micK  (q.v.).]  To 
live  a  wandering  life  ;  to  live  as  a  tramp  or 
vagrant. 

mou-  char  '-a-by,  5.    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  balcony  with  a  parapet,  embattled 
or  otherwise,  and  machicolations  projected 
over  a  gate.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
protect  the  entrance. 

mou  chard'  (d  silent),  s.  [Fr.l  A  police 
spy.  (Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  France.) 

mdu'-cher,  *.  [Eng.  mouch;  -er.]  One  who 
munches  ;  one  who  leads  a  semi-vagabond  life, 
having  no  fixed  home,  and  living  by  selling 
water-cresses,  wild  flowers,  birds  nests  and 
eggs,  and  other  things  which  may  be  obtained 
for  the  gathering. 

mou-chette',  «.    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  hollow  or  canal  sunk  In  the  soffit 
of  a  corona  to  form  the  larmier  or  drip. 

mou  '-di-  warp,  mou  '-die  -wart,  s.  [MOLD- 
WARP.]  A  mole. 

mouf'-lon,   mouf'-flori,  muf  -flon,  *. 

[Fr.,  O.  Fr.  muifie,  muifleron,  prob.  from  Ger. 
muffel  —  a  kind  of  dog  with  large  pendulous 
chaps.  (Wttri)] 

Zoot.  :  Ovis  musimon,  a  wild  species  of  sheep, 
formerly  common  in  Spain,  now  restricted  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  sheep,  brownish-gray  in  colour, 
with  a  dark  dorsal  streak,  and  a  varying 
amount  of  white  on  the  face  and  legs.  Horns 
are  present  in  the  males  only,  and  the  tail  is 
very  short.  The  mouflon  frequents  the  sum- 
mits of  hills,  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old 
ram,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  the 
hunter.  It  breeds  freely  with  the  domestic 
species  (Ovis  aries).  [Ovis,  SHEEP.] 

*  mought,  pret.  of  v.    (MAY,  v.] 

mould  (1),  *  molde  (1),  ».  fA.S.  molde  = 
dust,  earth,  country  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mul  = 
dust,  dirt  ;  Icel.  mold  =  mould,  earth  ;  Dan. 
muld  ;  Sw.  mull  (for  muld)  ;  Goth,  mulda  = 
dust  ;  Ger.  mull  ;  Prov.  Ger.  molt.  From  the 
game  root  as  MEAL  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Earth,  clay. 

"At  length  their  time  wa>  come,  they  were  not  loath 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould." 
Wordtwort*  ; 

*2.  The  earth. 

"So  rlcbe  a  chambre.  ..n«iaw  thay  nevere  . 

Sir  ferumbrat,  1,823. 

3.  Fine  soft  earth,  easily  pulverized. 

4.  The  matter  or  material  of  which  anything 
Is  formed  ;  component  substance  ;  composition. 

"  Rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould,"  n'ordtwtk  :  Exatrnon,  ok.  vL 

5.  Iron  mould. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  name  given  to  any  thread-like 
fungal,  whether  belonging  to  the  Hyphomy- 
cetes  or  the  Physomycetes,  which  are  found 
on  bread,  ink,  gum,  &c. 

"The  malt  made  In  summer  Is  apt  to  contract 
mould."—  Mortimer  :  Sutbttnttrf. 

f  Brown,  blue,  or  green  mould  is  Penicil- 
lium  glaucum  ;  another  green  mould  is  Mucor 
Mucedo. 

*  2.  Geol.  :  Vegetable  soil  consisting  of  the 
surface  stratum,  whether  of  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
or  rock,  disintegrated  by  atmospheric  influ- 
ences and  modified  by  the  plants,  first  of 
lower,  and  then  of  higher  organisation,  and 
by  the  animals  which  reside  upon  or  pass  over 
its  surface.  Of  all  these  animals  the  most 
potent  in  action  is  the  earthworm,  which 
effects  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
second  only  to  those  produced  hy  polypes  on 
that  of  the  deep.  [EARTHWORM,]  (See  also 
Darwin  :  Vegetable  Mould  &  Earthworms.) 

mould-board.  «.  A  curved  plate  ex- 
tending behind  the  «hare,  for  overturning  the 
furrow-slice.  Ploughs  are  called  right  or  left, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  furrow- 
slice  is  laid.  Double  mould-board  ploughs 


are  those  in  which  the  breast  is  formed  by 
two  mould-boards  meeting  at  an  acute  angle 
in  front  of  the  sheth,  and  turning  the  soil 
equally  in  each  direction. 

mould  (2),  *  molde  (2),  s.     (The  d  (s  excres- 
cent, from  O.  Fr.  modle,  molle,  molt  (Fr.  moult), 
from  Lat.  modulum,  ace.  of  modulus  =  a  mea- 
sure, a  standard.!    [MODEL,  MODULE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally; 

(1)  The  matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast. 

"The  liquor  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  mould*  prepared?'         Hilton  :  P.  L..  xi.  STL 

(2)  A  general  term  for  patterns  to  work  by, 
where  the  outline  of  the  thing  to  be  made  li?9 
to  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  pattern  ;  also 
applied  to  various  torts  containing  cavities 
either  for  casting  in,  as  a  bullet  mould,  or 
for  producing  various  forms  by  beating  or 
pressure. 

(3)  A  mould  candle  (q.v.). 

(4)  A  thing  moulded. 

"Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fears 
Could  find  110  statelier  than  his  peers!  " 

Tennyt'in  :  Two  VofcMb 

2.  Fig.  :  Cast,  form,  shape,  character. 

**  Wliat  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould. 
OrsubsUuiee,  how  eudued,  ami  what  their  power." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  8ft 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  A  fontanel  or  space  occupied  by 
a   cartilaginous  membrane    situated    at   the 
angles  of  the  bones  which  form  the  skull  in  a 
human  foetus  and  a  new  born  child. 

2.  Building  :  A  frame  to  give  shape  to  a 
structure,  as  in  the  building  of  houses  in  con- 
crete, beton,  clay,  cement,  &c. 

3.  Founding  :   Moulds  for  casting  are  of 
several  kinds  :   (1)  Open  moulds  into  which 
the  metal  is  poured,  the  upper  surface  of  the 


, 

fluid  metal  assuming  the  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  ingots  and  some  other  objects.  (2) 
Close  moulds  of  metal  or  plaster  of  Paris,  with 


ingates  by  which  the  molten  metal  enters. 
Such  are  the  moulds  for  inkstands,  cannon- 
balls,  bullets,  type,  and  various  other  articles 
made  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  their  alloys,  which 
fuse  at  a  moderate  heat.  (3)  Close  moulds  of 
sand,  in  which  articles  of  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
&c.,  are  cast.  This  is  the  ordinary  foundry 
work,  and  includes  machinery,  stoves,  ord- 
nance, and  the  multitude  of  articles  of  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  hardware. 

4.  Gold-beating  :  The  package  of  goldbeater's 
skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for  the  third 
beating.  It  is  first  enveloped  in  vellum,  150 
leaves,  with  interposed  ribbons  of  gold,  one 
inch  square,  forming  a  kutch.  The  pieces, 
spreading  to  the  size  of  the  vellum,  arc  cut 
into  four  pieces  and  interleaved  with  gold* 
beater's  skin  ;  600  pieces  and  thetr  skin  form 
a  shoder,  for  the  second  beating.  Being  again 
divided  into  four  pieces,  they  are  again  inter- 
leaved with  goldbeater's  skin  ;  making  2,400. 
These  are  divided  into  three  packages  of  800 
each,  called  moulds,  and  receive  the  third 
beating. 

6.  Paper  -  making  :  Hand  -  made  paper  is 
made  by  a  mould  and  deckle  (q.v.).  The 
mould  is  an  open,  square  frame  with  a  wire- 
cloth  bottom,  and  a  little  larger  all  round 
than  the  required  sheet  of  paper. 

6.  Plastering:  A  thin  board  cut  to  a  pattern 
and  used  in  forming  cornices,  &c. 

7.  Shipbuild.  :  A  full-sized  pattern  of  the 
same  figure  and  dimensions  as  the  moulding 
side  of  the  piece  which  it  represents.    The 
mould  may  be  of  skeleton  form,  and  may 
serve  for  several  frames.     It  is  usually  a  thin 
plank  cut  to  the  form  of  a  ship-timber,  and 
serving  as  a  templet  for  scribing  the  timbers 
for  the  workmen  who  saw,  hew,  and  adze 
them  into  shape. 

mould-blacking  machine,  «.    A  ma- 

chine by  which  a  loam-mould  is  blacked  to 
give  it  a  thin  carbonaceous  surface  ;  the  solu- 
tion is  known  as  black-wash,  and  is  usually 
put  on  by  a  hand-brush. 

mould-board,  s. 

Founding;  A  board  on  which  the  pattern 
lies  while  being  rammed  ;  a  follow-board  (q.v.). 

mould-candle,  s.    A  candle  formed  in  • 

mould. 

mould-cistern,  a. 

Sugar-making  : 

1.  The  vat  which  receives  the  drippings 
from  the  sugar-loaves. 


;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
tian  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel.  del. 
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2.  A  tank  in  which  the  moulds  are  soaked 
after  being  used. 

mould  facing,  s. 

Casting:  A  tine  powder  showered  npon  a 
pattern  lief  ore  covering  the  latter  with  loam, 
and  intended  to  increase  the  smoothness  of 
the  face  of  the  casting. 

mould  loft,  5.  A  large  room  In  a  ship- 
building y;mt,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a 
ship  are  drawn  out  in  their  proper  dimensions 
from  the  construction  drawings. 

mould-stone,  s. 

A  rch.  :  The  jamb-stone  of  a  door  or  window. 

mould-turner,  s.  A  maker  of  metal 
frames  or  shapes. 

mould  (I),  >'.t.  &  i.     [MOULD  (IX  «•] 
A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  mould. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  mouldy  :  as,  Damp 
DM  this  cheese. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  contract  mould  ;  to  be- 
come mouldy. 

mould  (2).  r.f.    [MOULD  (2),  9.] 

1.  To  make  or  form  into  a  particular  shape  ; 
to  fashion. 

M  Moulded  they  Memed  for  king*  of  stunt  HUM  ~ 

Scott  :  Don.  Jiodfrick.  xlT. 

2.  To  knead,  as  bread. 

*  mould  -a-ble.  o.  [Eng.  mould  (2).  v.  ;  -able.] 
Able  to  be  moulded  ;  capable  of  being  moulded. 

"The  difference*  of  flguntble  and  Dot  fltfumble, 
mottlda&li  Riid  nut  mouldabl*,  are  plebeian  notion*,"— 
Bacon:  fiat.  BM.,  ft  840. 

tnoulde  baert,  *.    [MOLLEBABT.] 

mould  er,  ».  [Eng.  -mould  (2),  v.  ;  -er,]  One 
who  moulds  ;  spec.,  one  who  is  employed  in 
making  castings  in  a  foundry. 

"Tb«  making  of  tb«  inoald  from  tb«  modal  .  .  .  It 
«im>  ly  the  work  of  any  moulder  or  " 
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moulder's  clamp,  a. 

Founding:  A  frame  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
flask  are  tightly  secured  together,  ready  for 
the  pouring  of  the  metal  into  the  mould. 

moulder's  flask.  «. 
Founding  ;  The  frame  containing  the  mould 
fai  which  metal  in  poured  In  casting. 

moulder's  table,  *. 
Founding  :  A  bench  at  which  a  workman 
stands  in  moulding  small  objects. 

mould  er,  v.i.  At    [A  frequent  from  mould 
(1).  «J 

A*  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  be  turned  to  dust  by  natural 
decay  ;  to  perish  in  dust  ;  to  crumble. 

"  Thou  ahalt  not  moulder  umleplored." 

Cowpcr:  Death  of  Damon. 

JL  Figuratively: 

L  To  perish  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

"When  thU  flery  mum  .  .  .  shall  moulder  cold  and 
low."  Synm  :  CMld*  Barold,  lit.  27. 

*2.  To  diminish  gradually. 

*  Finding  hts  conpre^ation  moulder  every  Sunday. 
•Dd  hearing  what  WRS  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latiu  in  hi*  turn."—  Addixm  : 
Sjfcta'or.  Na  B. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  turn  to  dust 

"The  natural  hiatorlM  of  Switzerland  Ulk  of  the 
(an  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  hare  beeii 
mouldered  with  »ge."—Ad<iuvn  :  On  Italy. 

*mdnld'-er-&  a,    [Eng.  moulder,  v.  ;  -y.]    Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  mould. 

mould   I  ness,    *.      [Eng.    mouldy;    -new.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mouldy  ;  mould  ;  mouldy  growth. 

"  His  few  Greek  book*  a  rotten  chest  contMn'd  ; 
Whose  (.-overs  much  of  mouldinrt*  complain  d-  " 
Dryden  :  ,/uswtuU,  &at  i  i  L 

2.  Bot.  :  Aspergillus,  A  genus  of  Fungala. 

tnduld  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  $.    [MOULD  (2),  v.] 
A.&'B.Aspr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  casting  in  a  mould. 

2.  Anything  cast  or  formed  in  or  as  in  a 
mould. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Arch.  :  \  term  applied  to  all  the  varieties 
of  outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of 


the  various  subordinate  parts  and  features  of 
boilcttnga,  whether  proj.'ctini.s  -ir  c.mtirs, 
su<  li  as  com  iif  s,  .:  s,  door  or 

window  .jjinibs  anil  heads,  <tc-  There  are  eight 
soi(.s  of  regular  mouLlin^s  :  viz.,  the  ovolo, 
the  talon,  the  cynia,  tlic  cavrtto,  the  torus, 
the  astragal,  the  scotia,  and  the  fillet. 
These  mouldings  are  not  to  be  used  at  hazard, 
each  having  certain  situations  adapted  to  its 
reception,  to  which  it  must  always  be  apnlied. 


MOULDINGS. 

Thus,  the  ovolo  and  talon,  from  their  peculiar 
form,  seem  intended  to  support  other  im- 
portant mouldings  or  members  ;  the  cynia 
and  cavetto,  being  of  weaker  contour,  should 
only  he  used  for  the  cover  or  shelter  of  other 
parts ;  the  torus  and  astragal,  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  a  rope,  appear  calculated  to 
bind  and  fortify  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied ;  the  use  of  the  fillet  and  scotia  is  to 
separate  one  moulding  from  another,  and  to 
give  a  variety  to  the  general  profile.  The 
ovolo  and  talon  are  mostly  placed  in  situations 
above  the  level  of  the  eye  ;  when  below  it, 
they  should  only  be  applied  as  crowning  mem- 
bers. The  place  for  the  scotia  is  universally 
below  the  1  -vel  of  the  eye.  When  the  flllet  is 
very  wide,  and  used  under  the  cytna  of  a 
cornice,  it  is  termed  a  corona  ;  it  under  a 
corona  it  is  called  a  band.  The  curved  con- 
tours of  mouldings  are  portions  of  either 
circles  or  ellipses.  In  Norman  architecture 
the  mouldings  were  almost  universally  rounds 
and  hollows  variously  combined,  and  fre- 
quently broken  up  into  zigzng  lines.  In 
English  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
mouldings  are  bolder. 

2.  Joinery:   A  mode  of  ornamentation  by 
grooved  or  swelling  bands,  or  forms  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  object.     There  are  nu- 
merous, varieties,  as  the  head,  the  astragal, 
the  cavetto,  the  echinus,  the  II II ft,  the  fascia, 
the  ovolo,  the  ogee,  the  evma,  the  recta  or  re- 
versa,  the  quirk,  the  bolectinn,  &c,    A  mould- 
ing is  said  to  be  stuck  on  or  laid  on,  according 
to  whether  it  is  made  on  the  edge  of  the  frame 
or  on  a  detached  slip. 

3.  M  in. :  The  ore  found  on  the  top  of  veins 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Shipbuild. :   Giving  the  correct  outline 
and  dppth  to  ship's  timbers,  &c.     It  la  one 
part  of  the  operation  of  forming  (q.v.). 

moulding-board,  s.    [MOULD-BOARD.] 
moulding-box,  *. 

Found.:  A  flask  in  which  the  sand  is 
rammed. 

moulding -crane,'.  A  crane  for  handling 

moulds  and  flasks  in  a  foundry. 

moulding- edge,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  edge  of  a  ship's  frame 
which  comes  In  contact  with  the  skin,  and  is 
represented  In  the  draft.  The  other  edge  is 
the  beveling-edge. 

moulding-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  concavity 
adapted  to  dress  and  finish  moulded  surfaces. 
It  is  made  by  a  swage,  and  afterwards  cut. 

moulding-frame,  s. 

Founding :  The  templet  by  which  an  object 
Is  shaped  in  loam -moulding. 

moulding-hole,  >. 

Founding :  The  cavity  In  the  floor  of  a 
foundry  in  which  large  castings  are  made. 

moulding-loam,  «. 

Pounding:  The  mixture  of  sand  and  clay 
nsed  in  loam-moulding. 


moulding-machine.  -. 

1.  I'Uistic-iffork  :  A  ma.'hiiie  for  the  matin* 
failure  of  composition-  MJI  MiMing. 

2.  Xke>-t-m.-t,,:   \\;.rki,u,:  A  kind  of  rolling. 
machine   for   moulding  slim-metal  to  shapt 
for  cornft-es,  balusters,  and  other  purf-'tses. 
•ft  consists  or  a  pair  of  rollers  of  counterpart 
form,  between   which  the  shed   nf  metal  is 
passed  to  give  it  the  required  outline. 

moulding-mill,  *•.  A  planing-mill  tot 
shaping  timber. 

moulding-planes,  «.  pi.  Joiners'  pl*nw 
for  making  mouldings,  and  having  vanoun^H 
terns,  or  concave  and  convex  snU-s  to  Ions 
parts  of  mouldings;  such  as  hollows  and 
rounds.  Match  -planes. 

moulding-plough,*.  A  plough  with  two 
mould-boards  to  throw  the  soil  right  ami  left; 
a  r  i  dgi  i  ig-  plough. 

moulding-sand,  c.  A  mixture  of  tand 
and  loam  for  making  moulds  for  casting. 

moulding-saw,  s.  One  or  a  number  of 
circular  saws  for  bilking  out  strips  for  or- 
namental  mouldings.  Tin  strips  an-  fed  re- 
peatedly to  the  saw  at  ditleient  angles,  and 
the  general  outline  of  the  desired  moulding 
approximated.  The  woi  k  is  generally  coa^ 
pleted  by  revolving  planes. 

mould'-warp,  s.    [MOLDWARP.] 

mould'-Jr.a.  [Eng.  mould  (l)s.  ;-j/.]  Covered, 
overgrown,  or  filled  with  mould  ;  musty,  nu> 
dewed  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  iiiuuld. 

"  A  dungeon  wide  und  horrible,  the  walls 
Oil  all  title*  furr'd  with  m-mltty  dumps." 

:  JJiUon't  OtyU  imitated  out  v/  .Lntid  IU. 


*  moule,  v.i.  [Fr.  mowkr.)  To  grow  mouldy; 
to  mould  ;  to  waste  away. 

"This  wliitw  top  writetli  mln  olde  yerwi  I 
Mm  iMrUU&ltomouJMf  MIIHII  here*.* 

t'fojurtff.   C'.  r..  &.HT. 

mou'-lin,  i.    [Pr.,  =a  mill  (q.v.).] 

Geol.  :  A  waterfall  which  hollows  out  f"r  it- 
self a  chasm  or  channel  in  a  glacier,  ultuuMfly 
breaking  through  it  and  carrying  with  it  irag- 
uients  of  rock,  gravel,  &c.,  to  lower  levels. 

mou  Hn-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.] 
Silk-man.  :  The  operation  or  process 
Ing  and  doubling  raw  silk  ;  the  last 
of  silk  before  it  is  dyed. 

mou  line,  mou   Un-ot,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  rope-winding  drum  of  a  hoirrtinf 
machine. 

*  2.  A  portable  apparatus  carried  by  croM- 
bow-men  for  winding  up  their  bows. 

3.  A  kind  of  turnstile. 
mouls,  s.    [HOOLS.] 

moult,  "mo-it.  *mout-en,  *mout-yn, 
'  mowt,  "molt,  v.i.  &  '.  [Lnf.  muto^to 
change;  Fr.  mu*r  =  to  inoi.it.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  cast    the  feathers,  htir, 
skin,  horns,  &c.,  as  birds  and  other  animals; 
to  mew.    (Seldom  used  except  in  reference 
to  the  shedding  of  feathers  by  birds.    Prot 
Owen,  however,  employs  it  of  the  Arachnid*. 
the  Crustacea,  the  Epizoa,  and  the  Inst-cta.) 
(Invert.  Animals  (1843),  p.  390.) 

"Rohin-redbreuU,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  bt 
red  again  by  degree*.  '—Bacon:  A'at.  Hut..  )  86L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  cast,  as  birds. 

"So  shall  my  »utici|>atiou  prevent  your  dliconr]^ 
and  your  secrecy  to  the  king  mid  quecu  moult  a* 
feather."—  3ha»*tp.  :  Hamlet,  li.  S. 

2.  To  change,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  W«»ll  moult  our  nfimes  in  the  natural  couiM«f 
life."—  Soatkejf  :  The  Doctor,  ch  Ixxx. 

*  moult,  *molt,  s.     [MOULT,  v.]    Tlie  act 
process  of  moulting  or  casting  the  feat" 
hair,  Ac. 

*moult'-en,  a.  [Eng.  moult;  -en.]  Being  in 
the  state  of  moulting  or  casting  the  feat  lien; 
having  moulted. 

"A  clip-  winged  griffin,  and  t.  mou  r  fen  raven  " 

ShaXetf).  :  1  Banrytr,  Ui  L 

*  moul-ture,  «.    [MULTUBE.] 
*moun,  v.i.    [MOWE.] 

*  mounch,  *  maunch,  r.f.  ft  1    [McKrn.J 

mound  (IX  «.  [A.S.  mund  =  &  protection; 
co^n.  with  O.  Fris.  mund,  mond  =  aprotfctor, 
a  guardian  ;  O.  H.Ger.  munt  =a  protection,  a 


Ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pol» 
•r.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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prottctor;  Ger.  vormnnd  =  a.  guardian.     Tho 
form  and  meaning  of  tlie  word  have  been  in- 
flnenced  by  mount,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
not  nearly  connected.] 
*1.  A  protection,  as  a  body  of  men. 

"  He  wende    .  .  .  with  swith*  eret  monnde." 

Pulit.  So/tgi,  i>.  18ft, 

2.  Something  raised  as  a  protection  or  de- 
fence :  as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone,  an  artiti- 
Cial  elevation  of  earth  ;  a  rampart,  a  fence. 

"  Now  Mil  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  mirrouml 
Thy  destined  touit'.  ami  cast  a  iniflity  mound. 

Pope:  Homer;  Odytsey  xxtr.  102. 

3.  A  natural  elevation,  resembling  an  arti- 
Jciiil  heap  of  earth ;  a  hillock,  a  knolL 

»4.  A  barrier,  a  curb,  a  limit. 

"Such  as  broke  through  all  moundiot  law."— South  : 
germotis, 

mound  birds,  «.;«. 

Ornith. :  TUo  same  as  MOUND-BUILDERS,  2. 

mound-builders,  *.  pi. 

1,  Anthrop.  :  The  name  given  to  a  prehis- 
toric race,  formerly  inhabitingthe  Mississippi 
Valley,  who  have  left  some  very  remarkable 
earthworks  as  their  only  memorials,  for  even 
tradition  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The  best 
known  gnmp  of  mounds  is  near  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  consists  of  "elaborate  earthworks, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  octagon,  and  square, 
and  enclose  au  area  of  about  four  square 
miles,  on  the  upper  terrace,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Licking  River.  Scattered 
over  the  same  plain,  and  crowning  the  neigh- 
bouring liills,  are  numerous  tumuli  or  mounds, 
evidently  erected  by  the  same  people  that 
tiuH  the  larger  works."  The  human  remains 
found  in  tliese  mounds  are  usually  so  much 
decayed  as  to  preclude  the  recovery  of  a  single 
bone  entire.  This  fact  Squier  and  Davis 
regard  as  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  mounds,  since  in  England,  where  the  moist 
climate  is  much  less  favourable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  such  remains,  perfect  skeletons 
have  been  found  after  being  buried  eighteen 
hundred  years.  (Marsh,  in  Amer.  Jou.ru, 
Science,  July,  I860.)  Wilsondoesnotattribute 
to  tliem  so  nigh  an.  antiquity  : 

"  But  while  the  mount -buildgrt  are  essentially  pre- 
historic, awuriliiiK  to  nil  New  World  chronology,  there 
knot  hi  tit<  in  the  disclosure*  hitherto  made  calculated 
to  surest  for  them  an  extremely  remote  era  .  *  The 
prulmliility  r«tuer  ia  that  the  ruins  of  Clark's  Work 
on  Fort  Aiu-ient  may  match  in  antiquity  with  those 
of  En. lamia  Norman  keeps,  and  even  that  their 
builders  may  have  lingered  on  into  centuries  nearer 
the  njte  of  Columbus."— Prehistoric  Man,  821,  82J. 

2.  Ornith.  :  (See  extract). 

*"The  Meg*ixxliidie  (or  mound-buitdgrt}  are  another 
most  remarkable  and  ariotnaloa*  group  of  birds."— 
Wallace.  Gioff.  Dlft.  Aitinw.lt,  L  3WL 

mound  (2),  s      IFr.  monde;  from  Lat  vtun- 
dus  —  the  world.) 

Her:  A  ball  or 
globe,  the  sign  of 
sovereign  authority 
and  majesty,  and 
forming  part  of  the 
regalia  of  an  em- 
peror or  king.  It 
Is  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  encircled 
with  a  horizontal 
Twnd,  from  the  up- 
per edge  of  which 
Springs  a  semicir- 
cular band,  both 
enriched  with  pre- 


cious  stones. 


MOUND. 


3.  A  means  of  mounting  on  horseback ;  an 
aid  to  mounting. 

4.  That  which  one  mounts ;  a  horse,  with 
the  appurtenances  necessary  for  riding. 

5.  A  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  &c.,  upon 
which  a  drawing  is  placed.     It  is  generally  of 
larger  size  than  the  object  placed  on  it,  and 
of  a  tint  that  will  aid  its  general  effect. 

*  6.  A  bank.     (Cf.  Mont-de-piete.) 

"These  example*  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
put  f.irth  that  poor  tftlent  God  hath  pi  veil  me,  uot  to 
particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpe- 
tuity, which  will  not  break." — Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  cavalier  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  The  representa- 
tion of  a  mound  or  hill 
covered  with  grass  and  oc- 
cupying the  bottom  or  base 
of  the  shield.    It  is  usually 
represented  as    bearing  a 
tree.   When  depicted  green 
it  is  called  a  mount- vert. 

Tf  (1)  Mount-greced,  mount  MOUNT. 

in  degrees : 

Her.  :  Mounts  cut  In  the  form  of  steps. 
(2)  Mount-mounted: 
Her. :  A  mount  with  a  hill  upon  it 

mo  tint,  *mont-en,  "mount-en,  r.i.  &  (. 
[Fr.  monter  =  to  mount;  from  mont  =  a  hill, 
a  mouut(q.v.);  Sp.  tuoittar;  ItaL  montare.} 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise  on  high  ;  to  ascend. 
"Doth  the  eagle  mmmt  on  at  thy  command,  and 

make  her  neat  oti  high  T'  — Job  lit  27. 

2.  To  climb  up. 

"  Here  will  TaVbot  mount." 

Bhaketp.  :  l  Ittmry  VI..  \\.  1. 

3.  To  rise ;  to  tower ;  to  be  raised  or  built 
to  a  great  height. 

"Though  his  excellency  mount  np  to  the  heavem, 
and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouda,  yet  he  sh.iil 
perUh."— Job  xx.  6. 

4.  To  be  mounted  upon  anything;  specif., 
to  get  or  be  on  horseback. 

"  Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed." 

Sfiaketp, :  Richard  //.,  T.  S. 

5.  To  amount ;  to  rise  In  value  or  amount : 
as,  The  expenses  -mounted  to  a  large  sum. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  raise  aloft  or  on  high ;  to  lift  np. 


"mound,  v.t.    [MOTTND(!),».]    To  fortify  with 
a  mound  ;  to  frnce  in. 

"  Brush  the  bunks  that  matind  our  alleys." 

Itrujfton:  Mute*  Elytitnn,  Nymplial  8. 

"  mound -ed,  a.     [Eng.  mound  (I),  s. ;  -ed.\ 
Shaped  like  a  mound  ;  possessing  a  mound. 

*  mo^nd  less,  a.   [Eng.  mound;  -less.]  With- 
out a  limniul. 

moun  seer,  a.     [A  corruption  of  monsieur 
(q.v.).  j    (For  def.  see  etym.) 

mount,   s.      [A.S.  tnitnt,   from  Lat. 
amis,  of  mons  =  a  mountain.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  high  hill ;  a  mountain.      (Now  only 
nsfd  in  pnetry,  or  as  an  attributive  to  a  name 
aa,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount  Sinai.) 

2.  A  mound,  a  fence  ;  a  bulwark  for  defenc 
or  attack  ;  :ni  embankment. 

"  He  tui«lit  see  what  mount i  they  had  in  short  tint 
cast,  and  whatauunther  there  was  of  warlike  soldiers. 
—Knollj/t  :  Hut.  of  Turket. 
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"The  fiend  looked  np  and  knew 
unfed  scale  aloft."    JttUon  ;  P.  L..  iv.  1.014. 


2.  To  climb;  to  ascend  ;  to  go  up  to,  or  on, 
*  Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Ctmtar.  T.  S. 

*  3.  To  form  a  path  up. 

"  The  stairs  that  mount  the  Capitol." 

Shaketp. :  CymbeHne,  L  6. 

t  4.  To  copulate  with ;  to  cover. 

5.  To  put,  or  place  on ;  specif.,  to  furnish 
with  a  horse  or  horses  for  riding. 

"Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified.— 
That  beggars,  mounted,  nin  their  horse  to  death." 
Xhatotp :  8  Henry  VI.,  1.  4. 

6.  To  raise  into  position,  or  place  in  readi- 
ness for  service ;  to  prepare  for  use  or  service ; 
to  make  ready. 

"  Let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  li. 

7.  To  cover,  or  set  round  with  a  mount  or 
setting  of  something  necessary,  useful  or  or- 
namental :  as,  To  mount  a  drawing— that  is,  to 
set  it  in  a  frame  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  card 
board,  &c. ;  To  mount  a  diamond — that  is,  to 
put  it  in  a  setting. 

8.  To  carry  as  an  equipment ;   to  be  fur 
nlshed  or  equipped  with  :  as,  A  fort  mounts 
twenty  guns. 

*  9.  To  raise  in  rank,  degree,  or  position. 

"  He  was  dubbed  and  mounted  from  his  owne  me* 
rntike  to   the   title  of  a  king."— Speed:   liitt,    Grea 
firi(..bk  ix.,  ch,  xx. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Micros. :  To  arrange  microscopic  object 
for  permanent  preservation.     In  the  dry  am 
recovered  state  they  are  soim-times  monntei 
on  discs  of  cork,  leather,  or  pasteboard,  witl 
a  coating  of  lamp-black.    They  may  be  affixes 
by  marine   glue    or  Canada  balsam.    Stun 
must  be  mounted  in  liquid  placed  in  glas 
cells.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey). 

2,  Theat. :  To  prepare  for  representation  o 
a  stage :  as,  To  mount  a  play. 

U  To  mount  guard :  [GUARD,  «.,  J  (3)]. 


mount'  -  a  -  Die,  a.     lifins.  mount,  v. ; 
Able  to  be  mounted ;  capable  of  being  mounted 
or  ascended. 

mount'-ain.  *  mont-alne,  *  mont-ayn, 
*  mont-ayne,  '  mont  cyne,  -  mount 
ainc,  '  mount  ay n,  *  mount  ayne.  s.  & 
a.    [O.  Fr.  montaigne,  montaine  (Fr.  montagite), 
from  Low  ],ut.  montanea,  montana  =  a  moun- 
tain ;   from  Lat.   montanus  =  mountainous ; 
from  mons  (genit.  mantis)  =  a  mountain ;  8p, 
montana;  Ital.  montagna.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  large  or  very  high  hill ;  a  large  muse 
of  earth  rising  to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  land ;  a  high  elevation  or 
prominence  upon  the  earth's  surface  :  a  high 
mount. 

"It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given,  ' 

Sfott :  Kokeby,  11.  T. 

2.  Something  of  very    great  bulk;  some* 
thing  very  large. 

"I   should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mommy.*— 
Shakes?. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Gfog. :  Mountains  usually  exist  In  chains, 
the  highest  being  the  Himalayas.     Kfnchin- 
gunga  (28,176  feet)  was  considered  the  highest 
till  the  discovery,  in   Dec.   1843,  of  Mount 
Everest  (29,002  feet).    The  Andes  come  next. 
Their  highest  peak  is  Sorata  (26.2(37  feet).  Tho 
highest  peak  in  North  America  is  Mount  Logan, 
ID  British  America,  near  Alaska  (19,600  feet). 
The  Alps  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe, 
Mount  Blanc  (15,744  feet)  being  the  loftiest 
peak.    Parallel  to  a  leading  mountain  chain 
there    are    in    some    cases    two    others    of 
inferior  elevation,  one  on  each  side.     Thus, 
parallel    to    part    of     the    Himalayas     are 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Himalayas,  of  in- 
ferior elevation  to   the   central    chain.      In 
studying  the  geography  of  a   country,  the 
mountains  or  hills  claim  attention  first,  for 
from  them  flow  the  rivers,  and  the  direction 
of  these  regulates  the  position  of  the  towns, 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  political  geo- 
graphy. 

2.  Geol. :  In  1833  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  pub- 
lished the  hypothesis  that  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent moun  tain -chains  have  been  thrown 
up  suddenly  at  particular  periods,  and  that 
all  such  chains  which  have  risen    contem- 
poraneously are  parallel  to  each  other,  though 
widely  apart.    Sir  Chas.  Lyell  controverted 
these   views,   and    proved    that  every  great 
mountain  is  the  result,  not  of  one  upheaval, 
but  of  many.    (Lyell :  Prin.  of  Geol.t  ch.  xi  > 
The  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
mountain  regulate  its  form  ;  trappean  rocks, 
for  instance,  tending  to  make  one  or  more 
table-lauds  with  precipitous  sides,  aud  granite 
a  rounded  top.    [VOLCANO.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  mountain  ;  exist- 
ing, growing,  or  living  on  mountains ;  natural 
to  mountains  :  as  mountain  gouts,  mountain- 
air,  &c. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  mountains:  as, 
mountain  districts. 

3.  Like  a  mountain  in  size  or  bulk ;  of  ex- 
traordinary size  or  bulk ;  very  large. 

f  (1)  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  (1)  The 
Imaum  Hassan  ben  Sabbah  el  Homairi.  (2> 
Sheik  Al  Jebal,  Prince  of  the  Assassins. 

(2)  The  Mountain: 

Fr.  Hist. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  the 
extreme  democratic  party  in  the  first  French 
Revolution,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
occupying  the  highest  seats  in  the  hall  of  the- 
National  Convention.  The  terra  is  still  applied 
to  tlie  more  advanced  section  of  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Mountain-cave, 
mountain-cliff,  mountain-eagle,  mountain-flood, 
mountain-maid,  mountain-mist,  mountain-pass, 
mountain-path,  mountain-side,  mountain-top, 
mountain-torrent,  &c. 

mountain-ash,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  a  tree,  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  corymbose 
compound  cymes  of  cream-white  flowers,  and 
Bcarlet  berries  with  yellow  flesh.  Wild  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  Called  also 
the  Rowan-tree.  P.  americaiia,  a  uearly  allied 
species,  has  purple  fruit. 

mountain  avens,  s.    [PRY AS.; 


p6ut. 

-clan,  -tion-sh^a. 


, 


;  oat.  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $W» ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Infc, 
-tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dol* 
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mountain-barometer,  >.  A  portable 
barometer  designed  for  measuring  vertical 
heights  above  the  sea.  It  is,  consequently, 
more  carefully  made  and  accurately  adjusted 
than  the  common  barometer. 

mountain-bat,  «. 

Zool. :  Emballonura  monticola,  a  social  bat 
from  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  tail  half  an  inch  long.  General 
colour,  chocolate-brown,  lighter  beneath. 

•mountain-billow,  s.  A  wave  of  ex- 
tranrdinary  or  unusual  size. 

"Thus,  when  a  mounttiin.billoto  foam*  autl  raves." 
Pope :  Homer :  Iliad  x vii.  810. 

mountain-blue,  s.  A  native  carbonate 
of  copper,  which  is  liable  to  change  ita  tint  to 
(Teen  if  mixed  with  oiL 

mountain-bramble,  t. 

Bat. :  The  Cloudberry  (q.v.). 
mountain-bunting,  >. 

Ornith. :  The  Snow-bunting.  [PLECTRO- 
PHANKs.] 

mountain-eat,  >.    The  wild  cat. 

"  Like  mountain-cat  who  nuards  her  young. 
Full  at  FiU-Jamea's  throat  he  sprung." 

8coU  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  18. 

mountain  chain,  i.  A  chain  or  range 
Of  mountains. 

"  To  the  fait  are  wild  moui*a<n-<*af>u." 

LongfWmo:  Discoverer  nf  the  .VorfA  Cape. 

mountain-cock,  >.    [CAPERCAILZIE.] 

mountain  cork,  >. 

Min, :  A  variety  of  asbestos  (q.v.),  suffi- 
ciently light  to  float  on  water.  Called  also 
Mountain-leather. 

mountain  crab,  •- 

Zool. :  The  genus  Gecareinus  (q.v.). 
mountain  curas»ow»,  t.pl. 
Urnirh. :  The  sub-family  Oreophaslnee  (q.v.). 
mountain  -  damson,   s.     [DAMSON,  i. 

(2).] 
mountain-deer,  >.    The  chamoU. 

"  It  la  a  tuk  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  gout  or  mountain-deer." 

Scott :  Lord  a/the  liltt.  IT.  I. 

mountain-dew,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  Scotch  whiskey,  as  having  in  former 
times  often  been  secretly  distilled  in  the 
mountains,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
excise  officers. 

"  Bread,  cheese,  and  mountain-dew  were  liberally 
provided."— Edinbury \  Even.  Courant,  Jan.  22.  183L 

mountain-dulse,  t.    [DULSE,  U  (2).] 
mountain-ebony,  s.    [BAUBINIA.] 

mountain  eyrie,  s.    A  nest  on  the  top 

of  a  mountain. 

"  The  bird  of  Jove 

Fierce  from  his  mnnntaln-'i/rie  downward  drove." 
Pol*  :  Bomer;  Odytte,  xlx.  630. 

mountain-flnch,  s. 
Ornith.  :  The  Bramble  or  Brambling-finch, 
Fringilla  montifringilla. 

mountain  flax,  s. 

A/in. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  ami- 
anthus (q.v. ). 

mountain-foot,  «.  The  foot  or  bottom 
Of  a  mountain. 

"  Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot." 

Hhakeip.  :  Turn  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  V.  E, 

mountain-goat,  s.    [MAZAMA.] 
mountain-green,  s. 
L  Min. :  [MALACHITE). 

2.  Sot.  :  [MOUNTAIN-PBIDK], 

mountain-bare,  «. 

Zool. :  Lepus  variabilis,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres ;  it  re- 
places the  Common  Hare  (Lepua  europteus)  in 
Ireland  and  parts  of  Scotland.  Ears  and  tail 
short,  the  summer  -  coat  fulvous  -  gray,  be- 
coming white  in  cold  climates  in  the  winter. 
Absent  from  Central  Europe,  reappearing  on 
the  Alps.  Called  also  the  Northern  Hare. 

mountain-head,  s.  The  top  of  a  moon- 
tain.  (Wordsworth :  Thorn.) 

mountain -high,     adv.      [MOITNTAINS- 

BIOH.] 

mountain-holly, «.    [HOLLY,  s.  t.) 
mountain-howitzer,  >. 

Ordn. :  A  short,  light  piece  of  ordnance  of 


large  calibre,  to  flre  shells  and  case-shot,  but 
not  solid  shot,  with  small  charges  of  powder. 
Once  constructed  of  cast-iron,  bronze,  or 
wrought  iron,  but  now  superseded  by  small 
steel  or  "  screw  "  guns,  which  are  in  two  parts, 
and  screw  together. 

"The  mountain-hountier.  the  broken  road  ... 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come." 

Hi/ran:  ChOde  Harold.  L  SL 

mountain-laurel,  s. 
Bot. :  Kalmia  latifolia,  one  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrese. 

mountain  laver,  s. 
/;••(. :  A  gelatinous  Alga  of  the  genus  Pal 
mella. 


mountain  -  leather,    t. 

CORK,] 


[MOUNTAIN- 


mountain  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
"  the  father  of  English  geology,"  to  designate  a 
series  of  calcareous  rocks  called  by  Conybeare 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  term  mountain 
implies  that,  i-\  England  where,  in  one  place, 
according  to  Prof.  Hull,  it  is  4,000  feet  thick, 
it  rises  high  above  the  surface,  constituting 
precipices,  dec.  It  is  often  cavernous ;  it  is  well 
developed  in  Derbyshire,  South  Wales,  and 
Somerset.  Typically  it  is  massive,  well-bedded , 
light  bluish  gray,  reddish,  or  black  in  colour,  in 
some  parts  homogeneous,  in  others  crystalline. 
In  Scotland  it  separates  into  thin  calcareous 
strata,  alternating  with  yellow  and  white  sand- 
stone, dark  shale,  and  seams  of  coal  and  lime- 
stone. In  some  places  the  mountain  lime- 
stone is  composed  mainly  of  orokenencrinites, 
in  others  of  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa,  &c. 
Of  mollusc*, :  334  lamellibranchs,  206  gastero- 
pods,  with  various  pteropoda  and  cephalo- 
poda, have  been  found  in  it ;  and  more  than 
seventy  species  of  fossil  fish.  It  was  de- 
posited in  an  ocean  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Arctic 
America.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  moun- 
tain limestone  for  turning  into  lime,  it  con- 
tains valuable  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  Ac.  It  also 
receives  a  good  polish,  and  make*  a  tine 
marble.  [CARBONIFEROUS-SYSTEM.] 

mountain  linnet,  >. 

Ornith. :  Linota  montium,  distinguished  from 
the  Common  Linnet  and  the  Redpoles  by  the 
greater  length  of  its  tail,  and  by  its  reddish 
tawny  throat.  A  winter  visitor  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England ;  but  it  breed*  in  the 
north,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Scottish  islands 
every  season.  (YarreU.) 

mountain  liquorice,  >. 
Bot :  Trtfolium,  alpirmm,  the  roots  of  which 
have  the  sugary  flavour  of  liquorice. 

mountain  mahogany,  & 

Bot. :  lletula  lenta. 

mountain-meal,*,  The  same  asBEROH- 

MKllL  (q.v.). 

mountain  milk,  ». 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  soft  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  resembling  chalk,  but  lighter, 
more  pulverulent,  and  harsher  to  the  touch. 

mountain-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  Pycnanthemum  montanum,  and  the 
genus  Fycnanthemum.  The  species  are  Ameri- 
can. 

mountain-moss,  «. 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Selago, 
mountain-parsley,  t. 
Bot. :  Selinum  oreosflinum, 
mountain  pepper, ». 
Hot.  :  The  seeds  of  Capsicum  linaies. 
mountain-pride,  mountain-green,*. 
Bot. :  A.  West   Indian   name  for  Spathelia 
simplex. 

mo unt ain-rice,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  A  variety  of  the  rice  plant;  grown  In 
various  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  The  genus  Oryzopsis. 
mountain-rose,  $. 
Bot. :  Rosa  alpina. 
mountain-soap,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  OROPION  (q.T.)t 

mountain-sorrel, «. 

Bot. :  Oxyria,  a  genus  of  Polygomceee. 


mountain  sparrow,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Passer  montanus,  the  Tree-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

mountain  spiderwort,  «. 

Bot.  :  Anthericum  serotinum. 

mountain-spinach,  >. 

Bot.  *  Hort.  :  Atriplex  hortensis,  cultivated 
near  Paris,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Britain,  fcc 
the  leaves  which  are  used  as  spinach. 

mountain  stone-parsley,*. 

Bot.:  Athamanta  libanotls. 

mountain-sweet,  >. 

not.  :  A  Canadian  name  for  Ceanothia  <m*fr 
canto. 

mountain  tallow,  >. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  HATCHETTINK  (q.Y.X 
mountain-tobacco,  s. 
Bot.  A  Hort.  :  Arnica  montana,  a  composru 
plant,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    [ARNICA.] 

mountain-wood,  s. 

Mui.  :  A  brown,  wood-like  mineral  formerly 
referred  to  asbestos,  but  most  of  this  is  uo» 
included  under  piloute  (q.v.). 

mountains-high,  adv.  To  an  exceeding 
height  :  as,  The  waves  were  running  mounta  ttu> 
high. 

mount'-aln-eer,  >.    [Eng.  mountain  ;  -ear.] 
L  One  who  dwells  among  mountains. 

"The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  Into  the  field 
the  claymores  of  five  thousand  b&lf  hVatheu  mo*» 
tiii>uen."—.Hiicaulay:  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  X[1L 

2.  One  who  climbs  mountains  ;   one  who 
practises  or  is  fond  of  mountaineering. 

mount1  -aln-eer,  v.  i.  [MOUNTAINEER,!.]  To 
climb  mountains  for  amusement  or  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  (Generally  found  in  the  pre- 
sent participle  or  participial  noun.) 

*  mount'-alu-er,  «  [Eng.  mountain  ;  *r  J  t 
mountaineer. 

*  mount'-ain  et,  «.    [Eng.  mountain  ;  dimln. 
sun",  -et.]    A  little  mountain,  a  mount,  a  hil- 

lock. 

"Two  fair  mountatnett  In  tfa*  pleasant  Tale  tt 
Temp*."—  Sidney  :  Amadla,  bk.  L 

mount'  -aln-Sus,  *  mount  an  oug,  a.  [a 

Fr.  montaigneux.  from  montaigne  —  a  mount- 
ain(q.v.)0 
1.  Full  of  mountains  ;  hilly. 

"And  now  the  verael  skirt*  the  strand 
Of  tnomttuinout  Nortttuuiberland." 

Scott  :  MarmioK,  1L  1* 

*  2.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

"The  remouit  .  .  .  are  Ignorant  and  mountain.)*! 
people."—  Bacon  •  Euayi;  Of  Victesitud*  of  Thitiyi. 

3.  Like  mountains  ;  exceedingly  large  ;  huge. 

"  The  nountainout  billowi  and  capriciouB  gales  of  th# 
Antarctic  soaa,"—  Macaulay  .  Sitt.  £ng.,  ch.  zziv 

*  4.  Exceedingly  great. 

"  Moutitainam  error  too  highly  heaped." 

j.  .'  Coriolanut,  li  & 


*  moiint'-ain-ous-ness.  s.   [Eng.  mountain' 
ous;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  beim 
mountainous. 

14  Armenia  ia  so  called  from  the  mountainoutnett  ft 
it"  —  ISreretfKKHl. 

"mount'-.an9e,   «.     [Mounr,    «.)     Amount, 
quality,  degree,  extent. 

14  Of  al  the  remeimut  of  al  myn  other  care 
Ke  wtta  I  Douyht  the  mountaui.ce  of  a  tare.* 
Chaucer:  C.  T,  1,571 

*  m6^nt'-tint,  o.     {Fr.  montant,  pr.  par.  of 
mo?Uer  =  to  mount.]     Raised  on  high;  lifted 
up. 

*'  Hull!  tip,  you  iluU, 
Your  apron*  mnuntant. 

Shaktsp  :  Timoti  of  A  thent,  IT.  A 

mount'-e  bank,  *  mount-l-banko,  t.  * 

a.  [Itsl.  montambanco,  from  O.  Ital.  monta  in 
banco  =  a  mountebank,  from  montare  =  to 
mount,  and  banco  =  a  bench.]  [MOUNT,  BANK.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  quack  doctor  ;  one  who  mounted  on 
a  bank  or  bench  at  a  fair,  or  on  some  other 
occasion  of  public  concourse,  to  proclaim  the 
virtues  of  the  drugs  which  he  had  for  sale. 

"To  hear  mountebank*  harangue,  to  see  bears  dance, 
and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen,"—  Macaulay  :  Hist.Eny..  ch.ilL 

2.  A  boastful  and  false  pretender  ;  a  quack, 
a  charlatan. 

"Ours  parcell'd  out,  aa  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  aiid  the  mviintcbttnk  between. 

Counter  :  Progreu  of  Error,  1M 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pfit 
or.  wore,  wplt  worX  wh6\  son :  mute,  cftb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    a>.  OB  =  c ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mountebank— mouse 
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*B.  At  adj. :  Quack,  false,  sham. 

"Much   like  to  these  mountebank  ehlrurglans.**— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch't  Moralt,  p.  189. 

Lt'-e"-bank,  tu.  &  i.  [MOUNTEBANK,*.] 

A.  Tran*. :   To   cheat  by  false  boasts  or 
pretences. 

"  111  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  front  them." 

Shaktup:  Coriolanut,  IU.  ft. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  fool. 

"This  paltry  mountebanking  quack." 

Cotton :  Burletqu*  upon  Burleique,  p.  221. 


5.     [Eng.  mounte- 

•try.]     The    principles,   practices,  or 
of  mountebanks ;  charlatanry,  quackery. 

"  The  only  true  expedient  [is]  yet  untried  (whilst  all 
others  are  experimental  to  be  but  mere  empirical  Btate 
mountfbanJcery)."— Bammond :  Works,  iv.,  «09. 

•mount'-e-bank-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  mounte- 
bank ;  -ish.]  Like  or  befitting  a  mountebank  ; 
Juggling. 

"Some  hocus-pocus  and  mountebanM$h  tricks." — 
SvueU  •  Party  o?  Beattt,  p.  87. 

nt'-e-banls  I^m,  s.  [Eng.  mounte- 
ank;  -ism.]  The  same  as  MOUNTEBANKERY 
(q.v.). 

it'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MOUNT,  «.] 
,  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Raised  up  or  placed  on  anything  high ; 
icif.,  on  horseback,  riding. 

2.  Secured  or  placed  upon  a  mount,  as  a 
picture. 

II.  tier. :  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  bearing 
l  rider,  and  also  to  the  placing  of  a  cross,  &c., 
upon  steps :  as,  a  cross  mounted  upon  graces  or 
degrees. 

*  mounted-andre  w,  s.  A  merry-andrew ; 

a  mountebank.    (Davits.) 

mounted-patrol,  5.  A  body  of  armed 
men  patrolling  on  horseback. 

mounted-police,  *.  Police  who  serve 
on  horseback. 

__iount-en-aunce,  s.     [MOUNTANCE.] 
Amount  in  value,  quantity,  or  extent. 

"  She  had  not  rid  the  mountenaunce  of  a  flight." 

Spmter:  F.  ft..  V.  vi.  M. 

t'-er,  *.    [Eng.  mountt  v.  ;  -er,] 
,  One  who  mounts  or  ascends. 

"  Such  nlmbletieos  was  never  shown ; 
They  were  two  gallant  mountert." 

Drayton :  Jfymphldia. 

2.  One  who  mounts  ornaments  or  sets  :  as, 
a  mounter  of  drawings. 

*  3.  An  animal  mounted ;  a  monture. 

*m6"unt'-ie,  ».    [MOUNTY.] 

mount  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [MOUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising  on  high  ; 
ascent. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  on  horseback. 

8.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  setting  with  a 
mount ;  the  setting  of  a  gem,  drawing,  \c. 

4.  A  setting,  as  of  a  gem  ;  a  frame,  as  of  a 
picture;  a  back  stiffening  or  support,  as  of  a 
print,  map,  Ate. 

5.  The  harness  tackle  of  a  loom. 

6.  The  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

7.  The   ornamentation  of  the  stock   of  a 
fowling-piece. 

8.  The  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be  turned  on 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

9.  The  preparing  an  object  of  natural  science 
for  microscopic  observation. 

10.  The  angle  which  the  slot  in  the  stock  of 
a  plane  makes  with  the  sole,  whereby  the 
an^le  which  the  "  bit,"  or  iron  of  the  plane, 
makes  with  the  stuff  to  be  planed  is  regulated. 

11.  (PL)  Harness  furniture. 

mounting  -  board,  mounting -pa- 
per, s.  The  same  as  MOUNT,  s.,  L  St. 

*  mount   ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mounting  ;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  mount ;  by  rising  or  mounting. 

"[I]  leaped  for  Joy. 
untiHttly,  I  touch'd  the  stars,  met  bought" 

Jtauinyer ;  Old  Law,  ii.  1. 


J 


"mount  -let,  s.    [Eng.  mount,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]    A  little  mount  or  mountain  ;  a  hill. 
"Those  snowy  mountleti  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivera.  that  are  inly  bred." 

P.  Fletcher :  Chritt'i  Victory  A  Triumph. 

'mount  y,' mount- Ie, 5.  [Fr. montee, from 
monter  =  to  mount.] 

Hawk. :  The  rise  of  a  hawk  in  the  air  after 
its  prey. 

"The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmaue, 
was  the  mounty  of  a  herou."— Sidney  ;  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

mou-rir'-I-a,  *.  [From  mourtri,  the  native 
name  of  Mouriria  guianensis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mouri- 
riaceae  (q.v.).  It  resembles  Melastoma,  but 
has  not  its  conspicuous  ribs. 

mdu-rir-I-e'-JO,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat,  mouriri(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas,] 
Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Melastoraacese. 

mourn,    *  morne,   *  mourne,    *  murn, 

*  murne,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  murnant  meornan 
=  to  grieve;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  morna;  Goth. 
maurnan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  morndn.  From  the 
same  root  as  MURMUR  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  ex- 
press or  feel  sorrow  or  grief ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

"  And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her 
husband  waa  dead,  she  mourned  for  her  husband." — 
S  Samuel  xi.  28. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow ; 
to  wear  mourning. 

*'  We  mourn  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?  " 
ShaXetp. ;  1  Benry  VI.,  L  i. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to  bewail,  to 
deplore. 

*  2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 

"  The  love-lorn  night 
Nightly  to  thee  her  and  song  maun 

Milton :  Comut,  235. 

*  mourn,  s.    [MOURN,  v.]    Mourning,  sorrow. 

"  A  pretty  feat  to  drive  your  mourn  away." 

(Jretne  :  Looking-glau  for  London,  p.  134. 

*  mourne,  5.    [Fr.  morne.]    [MORNE.) 

1.  The  head  of  a  tilting  lance. 

"His  lances  were  coloured  with  hooks  near  the 
mourn*, " — Sidney. 

2.  The  end  of  a  staff. 

mb'urn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  mourn;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mourns,  grieves,  or  laments  at 
.any  loss  or  misfortune. 

"  Wlille  Trojau  captives  here  thy  mourner*  stay, 
Weei)  all  the  night,  and  murmur  alt  the  day. ' 

Pop* :  Homer ;  Iliad  x via.  SW. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral. 

"Like  to  mournert  carryiug  forth  their  dead." 
Drayton :  Karons'  Wart,  bk.  vi. 

*  3.  Anything  suited  for  or  used  at  funerals. 

*  moura'-er-e'ss,  *.     [Eng.  mourner;  -ess.] 
A  female  mourner. 

"The  principal  mournereu  apparelled  asanesquier- 
eaie." — Fotbrooke:  Smith;  Livctij  the  Berkeleyi,  p.  fill. 

mourn  ful,  *  mourne  -  full,  a.  [Eng. 
mourn ;  -ful(l).~\ 

1.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  sorrowful,  griev- 
ing. 

2.  Sad,  doleful ;  causing  sorrow  or  grief. 

"  In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  traiu 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  aearch'd   the  mournful 
plain."  Pope:  Homer;  Jtiadvii.  603. 

3.  Expressive  of  mourning  or  sorrow ;  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  grief. 

"  A  leuten  face  ...  a  mournful  ditty."— South  : 
Strmont,  voL  vi.,  ser.  3. 

mournful-widow,  «.     [MOURNINQ- 

WIDOW  (2).] 

mourn' -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mournful;  -ly.] 
In  a  mournful  manner;  with  mourning  or 
sorrow. 

"  Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully." 
tihakegp. :  Coriolanut,  v.  6. 

mourn  -ful-ness,  s.   [Eng.  mountful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mournful. 

"Sing  of  Eliza's  fixed  moxrufulneu." 

P.  Fletcher :  To  my  Coutin.  W.  R..  Ktq. 

2.  An  appearance  of  sorrow ;  a  show  of  grief. 
mburn'-Ing,  *  monrn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  S.      [MOURN.] 

A.  ^4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Grieving,  sorrowing  ;  expressive 
of  or  intended  to  express  grief  or  sorrow :  as, 
mourning  garments. 


C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  grieving  or  lamenting  ;  grief, 
sorrow,  lamentation. 

"  So  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  KOMI 
were  ended,"—  Deuterunomy  xrxiv.  8. 

2.  The  customary  dress  worn  by  mourners. 

"No  Athenian,   through  my   iteaits,  ever  put  oo 
mourning.'  —  Lanyhorne  :  PlutartA  ;  Periclet. 

mourning  -coach,  s.  A  coach  draped 
in  black,  and  drawn  by  black  horses,  used  at 
funerals. 

mourning  do  vc,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Columba  carolinenris.  Named  from 
the  plaintiveness  of  its  note.  Called  also  the 
Caroline  Turtle-dove.  (Peabody.) 

mourning-ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  in 
memory  of  a  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

mourning  widow,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Geranium  phceum  ;  (2)  Scabiaaa 
atropurpurea, 

mourn'-Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mourning;  -ty.] 
After  the  manner  of  one  mourning  ;  sadly. 

"The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  ami  mourn- 
inaW-Shaktp.  :  AlCt  Well  that  Endi  Well,  L  l. 

mourn'  -ite  (u  silent),  5.     [M  ORNITE.  ] 

mourn'-I-vai,  *.  [Fr.  momifle  =  a  trick  at 
cards.)  In  the  game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of 
the  same  soil,  as  four  aces  ;  hence,  four  thing" 
of  the  same  kind. 

*  mourn'  -  some,  a.  [Eng.  mourn;  -some.'t 
Sad,  mournful. 

"A   mellow   noiM,    very   low  and    mourntome,*—  ' 
Hi  jdemore  :  Lorna  Doone,  cb.  ill. 

mouse,  *  moua  (pi.  111196,  *  myea),  s.  [A.8. 

mua  (pi.  mys)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  muis  ;  Icel.  mut 

(pi.  myss);  Da.  muus;  Serv.  mus;  Ger.  maut; 

Kuss.  muish;  Lat.  mus;  Gr.  f*us  (mus);  Pen. 

mush  ;  Sansc.  miisha  =  a  rat,  a  mouse.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  What  male  the  menu  agen  the  cat?" 


2.  Figuratively; 

*  (1)  A  familiar  term  of  endearment. 

"  What's  your  dark  meaning,  moutt  t  "  —  ShaJcetp.  ' 
Love't  Labour'!  Lost,  r.  3. 

(2)  A  swelling  arising  from  a  blow,  aud  of  % 
mouse  colour  ;  a  black  eye.    (Slang.) 

(3)  A  particular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton 
below  the  round;  the  part  immediately  above 
the  knee  joint.     (Called  also  mouse-piece,  or 
mouse-buttock.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Blasting  ;  A  match  used  in  firing  guns 
or  mines. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  ball,  knob,  or  puddening,  worked  on 
a  rope. 

(2)  A  turn  or  two  of  cpun-yarn  uniting  the 
point  of  a  hook  to  the  shank.  to  prevent  its  un- 
hooking. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  the  smaller  species 
of  the  genus  Mus,  the  larger  ones  being  called 
rats.    Three  are  European  :   the  Common  or 
domestic  mouse,  Mus  musculua;  the  Long- 
tailed   Field-mouse,  M.   sylvaticus;    and  the 
Harvest-mouse,  M.  minutus  or  messorius.   The 
Common  Mouse  is  dusky-gray  above,  ashy 
underneath  :  the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body. 
The  Field-mouse,  which  is  reddish-gray  above, 
white  underneath,  is  larger  ;  has  the  tail  shorter 
than    the   body.      The   White-footed    Mouse 
(Hesperomijs  leucopus),  is  very  common  in  the 
United  States.    The  Harvest  Mice  are  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  species  of  Ochetodon. 

(2)  Various  animals  more  or  less  resembling 
the  Common  Mouse  [1].      Thus,  by  Shrew 
Mouse  is  meant  the  Common  Shrew,  Sorex 
vulgaris  ;    the    Short-tailed    Field-mouse,    is 
Arvicola  agrestis. 

4.  Entom.  :  A  moth  of  the  family  Amphipy- 
ridie. 

U  *  A  man  or  a  mouse  :  Something  or  nothing. 

mouse-bane,  s. 

Bot.:  Aconitum  myoctonum. 
mouse-bird,  8. 

Ornith.  :  The  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch 
Mttisvogel,  the  name  given  by  the  settles  in 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony  to  the  members  of 
Brisson's  genus  Coitus.  The  popular  imme 
may  have  reference  either  to  the  generally 


boll,  bo"^ ;  pout,  Jd*wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
,  -tlan  —  ^r»g-n.    -tion.    sion  —  «hft«  •  -tion,  -sion  —  »**"»,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  •—  nh^Aif,    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel*  del. 
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dun  or  slate-coloured  plumage  of  the  birds, 
or  to  their  mouse-like  habit  of  creeping  along 
the  boughs  of  trees,  with  the  whole  tarsus 
applied  to  the  branch. 

mouse-buttock, *.  The  same  as  HOUSE, 
*.,  I.  2  (3). 

mouse-chop,  5. 

Eot. :  Mesembryanthemum  murinum, 

mouse  -  colour,   *.     The  colour  of  a 

mouse 

mouse-coloured,  o.  Coloured  like  a 
mouse. 

mouse-ear,  *. 

Sot. ;  (1)  Hieracium  Pikxella  ;  (2)  CeratUum 

H  Bastard  Mouse-ear  is  Hieracium  Pseudo- 
filoselia. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed  : 

Hot, :  The  genus  Cerastiura. 

*  mouse-fall.  *  mowse  felle,  t.   [Ger. 

tnausefalle.}    A  mouse-trap. 

mouse-hole,  s.  A  hole  inhabited  by  a 
mouse;  a  hole  where  mice  enter  or  pass; 
hence,  any  very  small  hole  or  |>assage. 

"  He  can  creep  in  at  a  moutc-h<te.  but  he  won  grow* 
too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.' — atailngjleet. 

mouse-hunt,  *.     A  hunt  after  mice. 
mouse-like,  a. 

Zool. :  Resembling  a  mouse ;  having  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  mouse  ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  section  Myomorpha  (q.v.) 

mouse-piece, «.   The  same  as  Mouse,  *., 

I.  1!.  (3). 

mouse-sight,  s.  Myopia ;  short-sighted- 
Bess,  near-sightedness. 

mouse-skin,  s.   The  skin  of  a  mouse. 

Mouse-skin  rag-leather: 
Eot. :  Racodium  cellar* 

mouse-tall, «. 

Botany: 

1.  The    ranunculaceous    genus    Myosnrns 
(q.v.).    The  Common  Mouse-tail  Is  Myosurus 
minimus.     It  is  from  two  to  six  inches  high, 
with   linear  spathulate  fleshy  leaves,  and  a 
single  small  greenish  flower.     Found  in  corn- 
fit  ids  aud  waste  places  in  England. 

2.  The  genus  Mygalurus. 
8.  Ltendobrium  Myosurut, 
mouse-thorn,  s. 

hut. :  Centaurea  myacantka. 

mouse-trap, «.  A  trap  designed  to  catch 
mice. 

*  mouse-trap,  v.t.    To  catch  as  mice  in 
a  trap  ;  to  ensnare. 

mouse,  v.i.  &  t.    [MOUSE,  «.] 
jC  Intransitive  : 
1.  To  catch  mice  ;  to  hunt  for  mice. 

"A  falcon,  tow'rliig  in  her  pride  of  place, 
\V  iu  by  a  mouiiuy  owl  hawk'il  at,  aud  klll'd." 

Shalxtp.  :  Macbeth,  11.  4. 

*  2.  To  watch  craftily  or  slyly,  as  a  cat  for 

mice. 

"  A  whole  auemhly  of  mowing  aaiuts,  under  the 
nansk  of  zeal  aud  good  nature,  lay  uuuiy  kiu^dyius  iu 
bloud.  ~—L'  Ettranyv, 

B.  Transitive; 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  tear  to  pieces,  ae  a  cat 
ft  mouse. 

"  Moutiny  the  fleah  of  men." 

t&akftp. :  King  John,  H.  1 

f,  Navt. :  To  fasten  a  stMfl  line  across  the 
upper  part  of  a  hook  to  prevent  unhookinr  ; 
as,  To  mouse  a  hook. 

inoiise  kin,  s.  [Eng.  mouse,  a.;  dimin. 
sull.  -kin.}  A  little  mouse, 

"  Priak  about,  pretty  little  mautckin."— Thackeray  : 
riryiitiitni,  ch.  KUtvili. 

jnous  -er,  «.     [Eng.  mous(e)t  T.  ;  -er.]    A  cat 

eager  and  successful  in  capturing  mice. 

"  Wbeu  you  have  fowl  tu  the  larder,  leave  the  door 
Opeu.  Iu  pity  to  the  cat.  If  she  be  a  good 
Swift :  Instruction  tu  hereanU. 


'-lS, s.    [Bug.  mouse  ;  dimin.  suff.  -if,  -y. ] 
A  diminutive  of  mouse. 

*'  But,  Mamie,  thou  are  DO  thy  lane, 
Iu  proving  foreiight  may  be  vam." 

burnt ;  To  a  Jioute. 

mous  -ing,  a.  &  *.    [Mouse,  v.  ] 

A,  As  adj. :  Catching  mice ;  good  at  tnous- 
tofi. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  act  of  catching  mice. 

IL  Technically; 

A.  Loom,  :  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

2.  Naut.  ;  A  lashing  or  latch  connecting 
the  bill  with  the  shank  of  a  hook. 

mousing  hook,  t. 

Naut.:  A  hook  secured  by  a  mousing  pass- 
Ing  around  its  two  branches  and  closing  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  straighten- 
ing out  when  supporting  a  heavy  weight  or  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  unshipping. 

mousse-line',*.    [Fr.]    Muslin. 

mousscline-de  laine.  «.  [MUSLIN-DE- 
LAINE.] 

moust,  v.t.     [MUST,  a.]    To  powder,  as  hair. 

"  Ami  then  moutt  it  like  the  auld  mluUter't  wig  f— 
Scott  :  A  ntfqitary.  cb  X.,  p  378. 

mous-taehe',  mus-taehe',  *mus-tach- 

eo,  *  mus-tach-io,  s.  [Fr.  moustache  —  A 
moustache,  from  Hal.  mostaccio  =  a  face,  a 
moustache,  from  Gr.  pv<rra£  (mtwtex),  gonit. 
pvaT<ueot  (mujtakos)=  the  upper  lip,  a  mous- 
tache; Sp.  mostacho  —  &  whiaker/a  moustache.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men. 
(Frequently  used  in  the  plural  form,  thou  -h 
having  a  singular  meaning.    Formerly  applied 
to  the  whiskers.) 

"To  dally  with  my  muitacMo." 

Hfuikeip.  ;  lorit  Labour**  la*,  ».  L 

2.  Fig.:  A  veteran  soldier.     {Longfellow: 
Chiidnn't  Hour.) 

moustache-monkey,  «. 

Zool.  :  Cercopitkecu*  «/J«w.  It  Is  mottled 
greenish,  the  throat  white,  the  nose  and  lip* 
blue,  aud  the  whiskers  orange  ;  the  end  uf 
the  tail  in  the  male,  chestnut. 

moustache  tern,  *. 
Ornith.  :  Gould's  name  for  Sterna  leucopareia, 
the  Whiskered  Tern  (q.v.). 

monTt'-cd,  a.    [Mousr.]    Powdered  as  a  head 
of  liair. 

"Can  ye  tay  wba  the  carle  wai  wl'  the  black  ooat  And 
the  nknlKaThMd,  that  was  wl'  the  Ulrd  of  Calm. 
TTeckanr  "-Scott:  WanrUy,  cb.  *M»i. 

*  mous'-y1.  a.     [Eng.  «wiw(«);  -».]     Like  a 
mouse  ;  full  of  mice. 

mou  -tan,  «.     [Chinese  Meu-tang  =  King  of 
flowers.] 

BaL  :  Pasonia  Kouton,  the  Chinese  Tree 
Pteoiiy,  a  shrubby  plant  said  to  be  ten  feet 
high  in  the  north  of  China,  though  only  three 
to  five  in  English  gardens. 

mouth,  *  monthe,  *  mowth,  *  ninth,  5. 

[A.B.  mwlk;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mond;  Sw.  mun; 
IceL  mtinur;  Dan.  mund;  GotlL  munihs.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1* 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  mouth  in  any 
respect  ;  as— 

(a)  That  part  of  a  river,  stream,  creek,  &c., 
by  which  its  waters  are  discharged  into  a  sea, 
ocean,  lake,  &c. 

"  He  caine  and  lay  at  tb«  m'-uth  of  the  haven,  daring 
them  to  tiifi.t.'—  A'HWtef  /  Bitt.  of  the  Turket. 


(b)  The  opening  of  anything  hollow  ;  the 
opening  through  which  any  vessel  is  charged 
or  emptied. 

"Turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  OT«T  the  candle,  and  It 
will  make  the  water  rise.  —  Uafo*  ;  Hat,  Hat. 

(c)  Tlie  oi»eniugby  which  a  place  is  entered  ; 
an  entrance  or  passage  :  as,  the  mouth  of  a 
cave. 

"This  b  tb«  moictA  of  the  cell.  * 

Shakap.  :  Tempest,  IT.  1 

(2)  A  wry  face  ;  r.  grimace. 
*(3)  A  principal  speaker;  a  mouthpiece; 
one  who  speaks  tor  another. 

"  Every  coffee-boon  baa  raiue  particular  cUtniuan 
belonglnt;  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  atreet  where 
be  live*.'  —  Addison. 

*  (4)  A  cry,  a  voice.    (Shakesp.  ;  Henry  r.t 

*  (5)  Way  of  speaking;  speech. 

**  There  are  nuuiy  of  this  uian'a  niiiul,  that  bare 
Dot  thia  uiaD'a  mouth."—  Bunt/an:  Pilyrim't  FrOjTIUt 
ptli. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Anal.  :  The  cavity  containing  the  organs 
of  taste,  mastication,  and  hmalivation.  It  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lips,  on  the  sides  by 


the  internal  surfaces  of  the  checks,  aUive  by 
the  ha.nl  palate  and  teeth  in  the  upi»er  jaw, 
below  by  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane 
between  it  and  the  lower  jaw,  with  tbe  lower 
row  of  teeth,  and  behind  by  the  sof»  jwlale 
and  fauces. 

2.  Fortification; 

(1)  The  outer  or  widest  part  of  an  einbiv 
sure.    The  narrow  part  is  the  neck. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  trench  most  remote  f:(,m 
the  besieged  place. 

3.  Joinery;  The  slot  In  a  plane  to  r> 
the  bit,  and  discharge  the  shaving. 

1.  Mack. ;  The  ojwning  of  a  vice  t" : 
Its  chops,  chaps,  cheeks,  or  jaws,  as  they  an 
Indifferently  termed. 

5.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  The  charging  opening  of  a  furnace. 

(2)  The  hole  in  a  furnace  out  of  which  melted 
metal  flows. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  The  opening  in  an  organ  pipe  whence 
the  wind  emerge*.      Bein^  directed  against 
the  lip  or  wind-cutter,  it  acquires  a  vibration 
which  is  imparted  to  the  culumn  of  air  in  the 
pipe,  producing  a  musical  sound.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  flageolet  is  similar. 

(2)  In  a  flute,    the  edge   of  the   opening 
against  which  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the- 
perfonner  is  cut,  the  vil 'ration  thereby  im- 
parted being  communicated  to  the  column  of 
air  In  the  tube.     The  pitch  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  tube  beyond  the  mouth,  and  Ihe 
hules  allow  the  length  to  IK;  varied  so  as  to 
produce  varying  notes.    [PiPE.] 

7.  Physiol.  :  The  mouth  assists  in  mastication, 
salivation,  taste,  and  speech.     The  practice  of 
eating  too  rapidly  is  the  chief  cause  of  dys- 
pepsia and  its  consequent  ailments,    by  the 
non-mechanical  reduction  of  the  food. 

8.  Saddlery:  The  cross-bar  of  a  bridle-hit, 
uniting  the  brandies  or  the  rings.     The  mouth 
gives    character    to  the  bit  as  the  straight 
mouth-piece,  or  arched,  severe,  jointed,  wired, 
clothed,  or  with  rollers. 

IT  (1)  Bullet  in  Mouth:  An  expression  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  clear.  The  following 
explanations  have  been  given  (ftfas.  Land. 
News  (Echoes),  June  7,  1884)  : 

ft)  In  the  •eventwnth  century.  "h*n  matchlock* 
were  In  \i*e,  the  soldier  carm-il  the  guu  in  one  ]i»uA, 
the  iimtcli  lighted  at  butli  ewU  m  lUc  utUer.  atta  tte 
bullet  lu  his  mouth. 

(2)  From  the  shot  fitted  In  the  mouths  of  fi«l«l  Hews 
wheu  a  garrixm  that  ha*  capitulated  man 

with  the  honour*  of  war.    Iu  butii  these  oises  It  would 
be  iu  readiness  for  service. 

(3)  From  the  practice  of  swallowing  musket-l'i'llcta 
to  remove  ili:ic  or  colic  pain*.    In  rural  district*  -inail 
shot  are  held  to  be  a   •overeiun  remedy  for  wii*t  is> 
popularly  kuowu  as  "  rising  of  the  lighU." 

Or  it  may  be  from  the  practice  fonuerly 
common  in  l>oth  services  lor  a  man  whilst 
being  flogged  to  hold  a  bullet  between  his 
teeth.  If  this  expluuation  be  correct,  tbe 
phrase  is  expressive  of  detenu! nation. 

(2)  To  make  a  mouth,  to  make  mouths:  To 
make  grimaces  ;  to  make  a  wry  face ;  to  de- 
ride, to  mock.  [MOUTH,  *.,  I.  2  (2).J 

*•  Matt  mouth*  npon  me  when  I  turn  my  bach." 

Shaktip.  :  Midtumintr  Sight' t  bream.  Hi.  1 

mouth  footed,  a.     Having  certain  f«» 
altered  into  masticatory  organs. 
Mouth-footed  Crustacea:  [STOMAPODA]. 

*  mouth  -friend,  s.    One  who  professes 
friendship  without  really  feeling  ft;  a  false 
or  pretended  friend.    (Shakesp:  Timon,  iii.  ft.) 

mouth-gauge,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  device  for  measuring  a  horse'i 
mouth,  consisting  of  a  ganye  which  au>\vei» 
as  the  mouth-piece,  a  stationary  cheek-piece 
on  one  end,  and  a  sliding  cheek  on  the  other, 
with  a  set  screw  to  hold  it  in  any  desired  i>osi- 
tion.  On  the  lower  arm  of  the  sliding  cheek 
there  is  another  slide  held  to  its  iilad1  ny« 
set  screw.  The  first  slide  is  used  to  « 
the  exact  width  of  the  horse's  mouth  ;  the 
slide  on  the  lower  arm  of  the  sliding  cheek  is 
used  to  measure  the  height  of  the  bar  of  the 
mouth,  each  of  the  bars  being  gauged  in  inches 
and  fractions. 

mouth  glass,  s. 

Dentistry:  A  small  mirror  for  inspecting 
the  teeth  aud  gums. 

*  mouth-honour,  «.    Civility  or  reaped 
outwardly  expressed  without  sincerity. 

"  Curaei  not  loud  but  U«,*p,  mouth-honour,  breatL." 

,s7«U-*-*p.  :  Macbeth,  v.  L 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try*  Syrian.    n,co  =  e;ey  =  a;qua*  kw* 


mouth — movement 
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*  mouth-made,  o.      Expressed  without 
ginceiiiy  ;  insinrnv. 

"  These  mouth-made  vow*, 
Which  break  themselves  in  •wearing  I  " 

shaketp.  .  Antony  A  (,'leopatra.  L  ft, 

month-organ,  s.    Pan-pipes. 

"  A  »et  of  pan-plpea  better  known  to  the  man-  M  a 
movtit-orffCM."  —  Wc*«u  ;   Xketcht*  bg  £fa;  /'<r**  vf 

moutli  pipe,  «. 


1.  The  part  of  a  musical  wind-tnBtnzmeiit 
which  the  mouth  is  applied. 

2.  An  or^an  pipe  having  a  lip  to  cut  the 
ivind  escaping  through  an  aperture  in  a  dia- 

plirJ^IU.      [l''LUTE-OROAN.] 

mouth  speculum,  * 
Surgery  : 

1.  An  instrument  for  depressing  the  toitgue 
and  raising  the  soft  palate  to  expose  the  pos- 
terior fauces. 

2.  A  frame  to  keep  the  jaws  apart  while 
operating  in  the  mouth. 

tn5uth,  v.t.  &  i.    [Mourn,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  l.  To  speak,  to  utter. 

"Theue  mercy  ful  iuyld«lichemowM«J  these  worries." 
Piert  Plowman,  p.  347. 

1  2.  To  utter  pompously,  or  with  a  mouth 
affectedly  big. 

"  If  you  month  it  as  in:iiiy  of  your  players  do."— 
Bkaketp.  :  Bumlvt,  ill.  3. 

*3.   To  seize  in  the  mouth  or  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  take  into  the  mouth. 

"  She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing  it  all  o'er 
With  bloody  Jaw»  the  lifejeas  prey  she  tore.1* 

£utuen  :  Oi'id  ;  Metamorphose*  Iv. 

•4.  To  chew,  to  eat,  to  devour;  to  tear 
With  the  teeth. 

"Come  curried,  let  such  M  be  poore  go  and  glean, 
And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.  ' 

Taster  :  2/uioandrfe. 

*  6.  To  form  by  the  mouth  ;  to  lick  into 

shape. 

"The  beholder  at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing 
form  to  the  mouthing  of  the  dam."—  Browne  .*  Vulgar 
£rrnur*.  bit.  HL,  ch.  vi. 

*  d.  To  reproach,  to  insult 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  speak  with  a  big  or  affected  voice  ;  to 
talk  pompously  or  affectedly. 

"*  Nay.  an  thoutt  mouth, 
111  rant"  Shake*?.  :  Samlet,  Y.  1. 

1  2.  To  make  moutiis  or  grimaces  ;  to  mock, 

to  grimace. 

**  Well  I  know  when  I  AID  gone, 
Bow  she  mouth*  behind  my  back." 

Tennyton  ;  Vision  of  Sin,  110. 

*8.  To  join  mouths;  to  kiss;  to  bill  and  coo. 

"  He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar.  "—  SiMketi*.  :  Mea- 
lure  for  Measure,  Ui.  2. 

tnou^h'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  mouth;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  mouth  ;  in 
Composition,  as  \\&u\~mouthed,  foul-mouthed. 

*  2.  Open,  gaping. 

**  Tbow  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took," 
Shabxp.  :  1  Henry  I  V.,  L  i 

tS.  Uttered  with  a  big  or  pompous  voice. 

*  4.  Taken  into  the  mouth  ;  chewed. 

*  First  mnuthtd  to  n«  last  •wallowed."—  .S*o**«p.  ; 
Santlet,  iv.  -2. 

*  5.  Having  speech  ;  speaking. 

"I  ara  slowe  mouthed  and  slowe  tongued.*—  Exod. 
Iv.  (1W.1.) 

*  mou$h'-er,  «.  [Eng.  mmtth,  v.  ;  •«•.]  One 
who  niouihs  ;  a  pompous  or  affected  de- 
claimer. 

mouth  -ful,  *.    [Eng.  mouth,  ami  /i/7.] 

1.  As  much  as  is  requisite  to  till  the  mouth. 
"  At  but  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful." 

XttaJcetp.  :  Pei-icies,  1L  L 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

"  A  (toat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grata, 
eharxed  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  cauie 
back."—  L  Kitrange:  t'nblet. 

fflouth  -less,  a.  [Eng.  mouth;  -less.}  Desti- 
tute of  a  mouth  ;  having  no  mouth. 

ttouth  -pie$e,  «.    [Eng.  mouth,  and  piece.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  musical  wind  instrument 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  performer. 
In  the  case  of  brass  instruments  the  end  of  the 
Instrument  is  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
lips,  and  in  the  case  of  reed  instruments  the 
reed  itself  is  inserted  in  the  mouth. 

2.  A  tube  by  which  a  cigar  or  cigarette  IB 
held  in  the  mouth  while  being  smoked. 


"  Lest  thou  uhouldest  ponder  the  path  of  life,  her 
ways  are  moveable,  that  thim  canst  not  know  them."— 


3.  One  who  acts  as  spokesman  for  another  ; 
one  who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  others. 
"  I  come  the  mouthpiece,  of  our  King  to  Dftorm." 
Tennyion:  tieraint  A  Enid,  1,644. 

*  m6"iath'-&  a.    [Eng.  mouth;   -y.]    Full   of 
talk." 

"  Another  said  to  a  mouthy  advocate."—  Puttenkam  : 
Stiff.  Poetie,  bk.  in.,  cb.  xvii. 

mdv-a-bXl'-X-ty,  *mov-a-bil-i-tie,  *. 

lEngr  movable);  -ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  movable. 

"  And  tho  been  thllhe  that  stabile  been  fixed  nigh 
to  the  first  gudheil.  the!  sunuumrtea  the  order  of 
destiuable  mouuouitie."—  Cliauctr:  £wsciut,  bk.  iv. 

mov   a  bie,  move'-a-Me,  *  moe-ble, 
*  me-ble,  *  uev-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [O.  IT. 

meuble,  mouvable,  from    Lat,    mobilist    from 
muveo  =  to  move  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved  ;  that  may  or 
can  be  moved,  lifted,  carried,  conveyed,  or 
otherwise  shifted  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
susceptible  of  motion  ;  not  fixed  ;  portable. 

"  William  .  .  .  ev  m  in  the  neighbourhood  of  citlea 
and  palaces,  slept  in  lii«  small  moMaftto  hut  of  wood. 
—Jt/acauiaif  ;  Jiiit.  Kit-j.,  ch.  x  vi. 

2.  Changing  from  one  time  to  another;  re- 
curring at  varying  times  or  dates  ;  not  fixed  : 
as,  a  movable  feast. 

Changing,  inconstant,  varying. 

est  ponder  the  path 
,      at  thim  canst  not  kn 
Proeerbt  v.  6. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  capable  of  being 
moved.  [II.] 

"  The  motion  of  the  first  mowablM-'—Qaule  :  May- 
Attro-mancer,  ch.  xxvu 

IL  Law; 

1.  Eng.  Law  (generally  In  the  plural)  :  Any 
part  of  a  man's  goods  which  are  capable  of 
being  moved  from    place  to   place  ;   goods, 
wares,  furniture,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
houses  and  lands. 

M  Already  he  had  entrusted  hi*  most  valuable 
movablet  to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Ambasaadora." 
—  Alaccmlay  :  Bitt,  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

2.  Scots  Law:   Every  species  of  property 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  does  not  de- 
scend to  the  heir  in  heritage,  aa  distinguished 
from  heritage. 

*  mov-a-  bled  (le  as  $1),  o.    [Eng.  movable); 
•ed.}    Furnished  ;  provided  with  movables. 

mov'-a-ble  ness,   mdve'-a-ble-nSBs,  s. 

[Eng."  movable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  movable  ;  possibility  to  be  movtd  ; 
movability. 

"  It  seems  Du  Moulin  tooke  his  errourat  leastwise 
touching  the  moueab,  'i-nesn  of  the  poles  of  the  equator 
from  Joseph  Scalier."—  i/ttkewai  :  Apoluyie.  bk.  iL, 
ch.  ill.,  |  l. 

moV-a-ble?,  *.  pi    [MOVABLE,  IL] 

mdv'-a-bly',  move'-a-bl^,  adv.    fEng. 

movable);  -ly.]  In  a  movable  manner  orstate  ; 

BO  as  to  be  moved. 

"HU  back-piece  Is  oomnoied  of  eighteen  plates, 
movenbly  joined  together  by  M  many  Intermediate 
tklna."  —  Grno:  Jlutvum.  , 

move,  *  moeve,  *  meve,  v.t.  &  i    [O.  Pr. 
movoir  (Fr.  mouvoir),  frum  Lat.  moveo  =  to 
move  ;    tip.    &   Port,    mover;    ItaL    movere, 
muovere.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  the  position,  posture,  or  place 
of;  to  cause  to  change  from  one  position  to 
another  ;  to  carry,  lift,  draw,  push,  or  other- 
wise shift  from  one  place  to  another. 

2.  Specif.,   in    chesa,    draughts,    Ac,,    to 
change  the  position    of  a  man  or  piece  in 
the  course  of  the  game  :  as,  To  move  s  pawn, 

3.  To  incite,  to  call  upon,  to  advise. 

"  The  chief  priests  mottrl  the  people,  that  ha  should 
nther  release  Barabbaa  unto  them.  —  Murk  XT.  11. 

4.  To  stir;  to  excite  or  rouse  the  feelings 
of;  toatlect. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

(a)  To  excite  to  feelings  of  anger,  to  exa* 
perate,  to  annoy. 

"The  letter  moMd  him.**     ffhatetp.  :  OtktBo,  Iv.  1. 

(6)  To  affect  with  feelings  of  tenderness, 
kindness,  or  compassion  ;  to  touch. 

"The  king  wu  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
Chainlier  over  the  gate,  and  wepU"—  3  ^amiMlxvilL  88. 

(c)  To  inspire. 

"Holy  men  of  God  spnke  a*  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost"—  2  Peter  i.  2L 


((i)  To  affi-ct  with  feelinps  of  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  bewilderment;  to  ugiT,ate, 

"And  when  be  wan  come  into  Jeru»alem.  all  the 
city  wtamoved,  saying.  Who  is  tkUI  — J/att  xxl.  10. 

(2)  With  a  clause  or  phrase  imlicuting  the 
nature  of  the  feelings  aroused. 

"Then  the  lord  of  that  servunt  waa  moved  with 
OOapUklOB.— JfOtt  xviii.  ii7. 

5.  To   excite ;    to  stir   up ;  to  rouse ;  to 
cause. 

"Impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  on«  pltj 
and  laughter."—  Macaulay:  n>tt.  t:,t;/.,  i-ij.  xxiil. 

6.  To    propose ;    to    bring    forward    as    * 
motion  for  consideration  by  an  assembly ;  to 
submit,  or  offer  formally  for  discussion  ;  as 
To  move  the  adjournment  of  a  meeting. 

*  7.  To  address  one's  self  to ;  to  apply  to. 

"The  Florentine  will  mooa  us 
For  speedy  aid." 

tfokM*  .'  Alt  i  Well  that  Endt  Will,  L  & 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  change  position,  place,  or  posture - 
to  pass  or  go  from  one  place  to  another  ;  U> 
stir  ;  to  be  moved. 

"  The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 
Lay  tnueiny  on  the  grasa." 

Longfellow;  A  Vteam  offtunsMrm. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  a  piece  or  man 
In  the  uaiinrs  "f  chess,  draughts,  &C. ;   a,-., 
Have  you  moved? 

3.  To  walk,  to  march. 

"  Anon  they  moM 
ID  perfect  phalanx  to  the  bormn  mood." 

4.  To  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another 
in  the  games  of  chess,  draughts,  fcc, ;  us,  the 
king  can  only  move  one  square.- 

5.  To  change  residence. 

6.  To  propose;  to  make  a  proposition;  to 
bring  forward  a  motion. 

7.  To  take  action  ;  to  begin  to  act. 

8.  To  stir  or  affect  the  feelings. 

"How  then  might  your  prayers  mowf* 

Hiiaketp.  :  At  J'uw  Like  It,  IT.  S, 

*  9.  To  have  vital  action. 

"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  belng.- 
Ai-tt  xvii.  26. 

move.  s.    [MOVE,  &] 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement;  a 
change  of  position. 

"The  British  square  was  not  on  the  movc.'—tniilt> 
Chronicle.  Jan.  23,  18»j. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess  and  draughts. 

(1)  The  act  of  moving  a  piece  or  man  in  the 
course  of  play. 

"An  uuseen  hand  makes  all  their  mow." 

Cowt^y:  fattiny. 

(2)  The  right  to  move  one's  piece :  as,  It  to 
your  move. 

3.  A  proceeding ;  an  action  taken ;  a  line  of 
conduct. 

If  (1)  To  be  up  to  a  move  or  two,  to  know  a 
move  or  two :  To  be  sharp  or  clever ;  to  have 
one's  wits  about  one. 

(2)  To  be  on  the  move :  To  be  stirring  about. 

(3)  To  make  a  move : 

(o)  To  take  one's  departure. 

(i>)  To  initiate  A  course  of  action. 

*  mdve'-a-ble,  a.  &  9.    [MOVABLE.] 

tmove'-less,a.     [Eng.  move;-less.}    Withont 

movement,  at  rest,  motionless,  immovable* 

"  The  Grecian  phalanx,  mottle**  as  a  tower." 

Pope:  Homer;  Hind  xv.  1U. 

move  -m6nt,  s.    [O.  Fr.  movement  (Fr.  mm««- 
meuO,  from  O.  Fr.  movoir  (Fr.  mouvoir)=.  to 
move  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  movimiento;   Hal.  &  Port. 
moviniento.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  moving ;  the  course  or  pro- 
cess of  changing  position,  place,  or  posture. 

"To  watch  the  movement*  of  the  Dauulan  bo*f 

Byron  :  Jfitu*  A  Kury<tltii. 

2.  A  change  in  temper,  disposition,  feeling, 
opinion,  views,  &c. ;  motion  of  the  mind  or 
feelings. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  moving :  as,  a  slow, 
quick,  or  suddeu  movement. 

4.  Au  agitation  in  favour  of  some  object. 
6.  T.iat  which  moves  or  produces  motion. 
U    Technically : 

1  Horol. :  The  going  ir-echanism  of  a  watch 
or  clnck  ;  the  motor,  train,  regulator,  and  in- 
dicator of  time. 

2.  Music :  (1)  Motion  of  melody,  or  of  pnrts. 
(MOTION.)  (2)  A  division,  or  definite  |iuiti«in 
of  a  work,  as  first  movement,  Blow  movement, 


boil  boy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  $€11,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  - tiau  -  shan.    -tlon,  -aion  «  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  Khun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  deU 
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Ac.,  of  a  sonata  or  symphony,  or  other  ex- 
tended composition.  (3)  A  portion  of  a  musi- 
cal piece  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  com- 
plete change  of  time  or  key. 

movement-cure,  *.    Kinesipathy  (q.v.). 

inoV-ent,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  movens,  pr.  par.  of 
mvi't'o  =  to  move  ;  Ital.  mownte  ;  Fr.  mouvant.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Moving  ;    not  at   rest  ;   not 
quiescent. 

"If  It  be  In  some  part  moment,  and  ID  MUM  part 
quiescent,  It  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  aiid  to  no 
radius."  —  Grew:  Cotmoloyia. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  moves  or  causes 
motion  ;  a  motor. 

"  Motion  ia  considered  sometimes  from  the  effect 
only  which  the  mnvcnt  works  In  the  moved  bolv, 
which  Is  usually  called  moment"—  ffo&6«;  Element* 
Of  PhilviofAy,  p.  2li. 

moV-er,  «.     [Eng.  mov(e),  v.  ;  •*•.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  causes 
motion  ;  a  motor. 

"  0  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens." 

Shakap.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  8. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  is  In 
motion. 

"See  hen  these  movert,  that  do  prize  their  hours." 
Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  L  L 

*3,  A  cause,  source,  or  origin. 

"  The  mot-trt  of  a  languishing  death." 

Shake*?.  :  Cymofline,  1.  B. 

4.  One  who  proposes  ;  one  who  brings  for* 
ward  a  proposition  or  motion  for  considera- 
tion or  debate  ;  a  proposer. 
fi.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 
"We  haue  found  this  man  a  pestilent  felowe,  and  a 
mover   of    debate    vnto   all   y*  Jewes   thorowout   J* 
world*."—  Actttxxir,    (iwi.) 

*  mov'-er-ess,  «.     (Eng.  mover;  -ess.]     A 

female  mover. 

m6v  -  ing,  *  move-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
(MOVE,  v.J 
A*  As  pr,  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Causing  or  producing  motion. 
2.  In  motion  ;  not  quiescent  ;  not  at  rest. 
8.  Impelling,  instigating,  persuading. 
4.  Affecting   the    feelings,   especially   the 
tender  feelings  ;  pathetic,  affecting. 

"  The  moviitf  words  Telemachui  attend*.** 

Pope:  ffomer;  Odyttey  xiiL  893. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  putting 
In  motion,  or  of  changing  from  one  place  to 
•nother;  the  state  of  being  in  motion;   a 
movement,  a  motion. 

moving  filaments,  *.  pi. 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Needham  to  the 
•permatophores  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

moving  force,  s. 

Mech,.  :  A  force  considered  with  reference  to 
the  momentum  which  it  produces. 

moving-plant,  s.    [DESMODIUM.] 
moving-powers,  «.  pi. 

Mech.  :  The  powers  applied  to  impart  motion 
to  machinery.  They  are  the  strength  of  men 
or  animals,  wind,  running  water,  steam,  elec- 
tricity, &c. 


g-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  moving;  -Zy.]    Ins 
moving  manner;  so  as  to  excite  the  feelings. 

"I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly." 

,SAo*«p.  ;  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

*  mov'-lng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  moving;  -ness.} 
The  power  or  state  of  moving  ;  the  quality  of 
exciting  emotion. 

"  There  la  a  strange  movingnett  to  he  fonnd  In  some 
passages  of  the  scripture."—  flo^te:   Warkt,  IL  8ia 


m6w  (1),  *  mowe  (1),  *.  [A.8.  muga;  cogn. 
with  IceL  mugat  mugi  =.  a  swathe  in  mowing.) 

1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay  or  corn  ;  a  stack. 

••Each  mnck-worme  will  be  rich  with  lawlesse  gaine, 
jUthu'  he  smother  up  mow**  of  eeveii  yean'  graine." 
Bp.  Bail  :  Satiret,  Iv.  6. 

2.  A  loft  or  chamber  in  which  hay  or  corn 
IB  stored  up. 

mo~w  (2),    *  moe,   *  mowe   (2),   «.     [Fr. 
move,   from  Dut.  mouwe.]     A  wry  face;   a 

grimace. 

"  Yea  the  very  l«me  come  together  agaynst  me  vn- 
Awares,  makinge  mowet  at  me.  —  Pt.  xxxv.    (  J651.) 

*md"w  (1),  v.t.  [Mow  (1),  «.]  To  put  in  a 
mow  ;  to  lay  or  place  (as  sheaves)  in  a  mow 
or  heap. 

mow  (2),  *  mow-en,  t>.  t.  &  i.  [A.8.  mawan  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maaijen  ;  Dan.  meie  ;  Ger. 


movent  —  much 

mdhen  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  vidjan,  man;  Lat.  meto  ; 
Or.  oftow  (arnoo).] 

A.  Transitive: 
1  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  down  with  s  scythe  or  mowing 
machine. 

"  To  mow  down  thorns  that  wonld  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise."       Sbaltetp.  :  a  Henry  VI.,  lit  S. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  off  with  a  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  :  as,  To  mow  a  meadow. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  cut  down  quickly,  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  In  great  numbers.  (Usually  fol- 
lowed by  down.) 

"  Tis  not  In  me,  though  favonr'd  by  the  »ky, 
To  rnoto  whole  truopu,  ami  make  whole  armies  fly." 
Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xx.  406. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  cut  grass  by  mowing  ;  to 
use  a  scythe  or  mowing  machine. 

"  I  do  not  meane  alonely  husbandmen, 

Which  till  the  ground,  which  dig,  delve,  mote,  and 
•owe."  OiucQtj/ne:  Stetle  Qlat. 


(3),    v.i.      [Mow   (2),    «.]     To   make 
grimaces  ;  to  grimace. 

"  Ape*  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me.* 

SAakeip.  :  Tempett,  IL  1 

t  mow'-burn,  v.i.  [Eng.  mow  (I),  s.,  and  bum 
(q.v.).]  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow,  as 
hay  when  stacked  too  green. 

"  House  It  not  green,  lest  it  motrtarn."—  Mortimer  : 
ffutbandrjf, 

*  mowe,   *  mow-en*  *  moun,  v.i.    [A.S. 
may  an.]    To  be  able.     [HAY,  v.J 

"  I  wye  to  yon.  many  seken  to  entre:  and  thel 
•chulen  not  motetS—WycUffe:  Luke  xliL 

*mo*w'-er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  mow  (\\  T.  ;  -«r.) 
One  who  makes  mows  or  grimaces. 

mow'-er  (2),  ».    [Eng.  mow  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mows  ;  one  who  cuts  (grass, 
Ac.)  with  a  scythe. 

"  With  sweeping  stroke  the  mneert  strew  the  lands.* 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  rviiL  6U. 

2.  A  mowing-machine. 

mowh'-ra,  moh'-wa,  moh'-ra,  «.    [Hah- 

ratta.J     [BASSiA.) 

mow'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  «.    [Mow  (2),  ».] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  siibstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with   a   scythe  or 
mo  w  i  ng  -roach  i  ne. 

2.  Land  from  which  the  grass  is  cut 
mowing  machine.  «. 

Agric.  :  A  machine  used  to  cut  grass,  clover, 
or  fodder  plants. 

mown,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Mow  (2),  ».] 

*  mow'-yer,  s.    [Eng.  mow  (2),  v.  ;  -j«r.]  One 
who  mows  grass,  &c.  ;  a  mower. 

mox  a,  s.  [Fr.  &  8p.  ;  probably  from  Chinese 
or  Japanese.] 

Surg.  :  Any  substance  burnt  on  a  diseased 
part,  so  as  to  produce  a  sore  upon  it.  Formerly 
cotton-wool  or  the  pith  of  the  sunflower  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  England  ;  now 
moxas  are  rarely  used.  Artemisia  chinensis 
and  other  species  furnish  the  Chinese  moxa. 
It  is  used  as  a  cautery  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Polypoms  fomentarius,  a  fungal,  is  used  by 
the  Laplanders  as  moxa. 

mox  I  bus  tion  (tion  as  tyun),  s.    [Eng. 

moxa,  and  (combustion.] 
Surg.  ;  Cauterization  by  means  of  moxa. 


Geol.  :  The  name  given  in  South  America 
to  mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes  during 
eniptions.  In  1797  it  descended  from  the 
sides  of  Tunguiagua  in  Quito,  filling  valleys 
1,000  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  and 
bringing  with  it  thousands  of  small  fish, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  had  lived  in 
subterranean  caverns. 


(HULK.) 
,  *.    [MOIL,  «.] 

*moyle,  v.t.    [MOIL,  v.]    To  defile,  to  soil,  to 

dirty. 

*m6^-'-ther,  «.    [MOITHEB.] 

mo-zam  -bique'  (qne  as  k)f  *.    [From  the 
country.] 
Fabric  :  An  open  material  for  ladies'  dresses, 


having  a  chain  in  which  the  cotton  threatf 
are  axsociatrd  in  {lairs,  and  the  woollen  filling 
is  soft  and  fleecy.  It  is  dye.l  in  the  wool,  self- 
coloured,  or  striped  in  the  warp. 

m or -Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  gigging 
of  cloth. 

Mr.,  s.  [MONSIEUR,  MISTER.]  A  contraction 
for  Mister,  the  common  form  of  address  used 
to  every  untitled  man  of  any  position. 

M  roof,  s.     [Named  from  the  shape.] 

Carpentry:  A  double  roof,  consisting  of  two 
ordinary  gable-roofs  and  a  valley  between 
them. 

Mrs.,  *.  [MISTRESS.]  A  contraction  for  Mis- 
tress, the  api>ellation  given  to  every  married 
woman  except  those  who  possess  a  higher 
title,  as  Lady,  Countess,  Duchess,  &c. 

MS.,  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  for  Mann- 

script. 

MSS.,  s.  [See  def.]  The  contraction  for  manu- 
scripts. 

M -teeth,  5.    [See  def.] 

Saw,  :  Teeth  in  groups  of  two,  like  the 
projecting  angles  of  the  letter  M :  thus, 
__M_M_ 

*  mub'-ble-fub-bles,  s.  [A  word  of  no 
etym.J  Depression  of  spirits  without  adequate 
cause ;  the  blues. 

"Bring  on  his  mubbl<fubbl*t.''—tirly:  EupJtutt. 

muc  am'-Ide,  *.    [Eng.  muc(ic),  and  amide.] 
Chtm. :  C«H12N208 

Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  nuicic 
ether.  It  separates  in  microscopic  crystals 
having  the  form  of  an  octahedron,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  [o 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  tasteless  ;  sp.  gr. 
1*589  at  13'5.  Heated  with  water  to  140',  it  is 
converted  Into  mucate  of  ammonia. 

mu'  cate,  .*.    [Eng.  muc(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nuicic  acid. 
mucate  of  ammonia, «. 

Thenen- 

tral  salt  is  obtained  by  supersaturating  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  ammonia. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  flat  four-sided 
prisms,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  but 
more  freely  in  hot  water.  The  acid  salt, 
CgHgCNH^X)^  forms  colourless  needles  or  thin 

(HO) 

prisms,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
neutral  compound. 

mucate  of  ethyl, «. 

Chem. :  CgH^CjHj^.  Commonly  called 
mucic  ether.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
mucic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  *814.  On  being  left  for  some  hours,  the 
mixture  solidifies  into  a  mass  which  is  shaken 
up  and  washed  with  alcohol.  It  is  afterwards 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  Is  obtained  in  transparent  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  160".  Insoluble 
in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  in  water. 

urn'-cg-din, «.    [Mucm] 

mu'-9C-dine.  ».  [MUCMHNES.]  A  fungM 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Mucedines. 

mu  96  -  di--ncst  s.  pi  [PI.  of  Lat  mucedo 
=  mucus  (q.v.). 

Hot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 
They  have  a  flocculent  mycelium,  bearing 
erect,  continuous,  or  separate,  simple  or 
branched,  tubular  pellucid  filaments,  ending 
in  single  spores  or  strings  of  them,  which, 
separating,  lie  among  the  filaments  of  the 
mycelium.  It  contains  moulds  and  mildews. 
Example,  the  genera  Aspergiilus  and  Fene- 
cillium,  the  yeast-plant,  &c. 

mu-ced'-I-nous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mtuse* 
dinosust  from  mucedo  (genit.  mueedinis)  SB 
mould.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  nature,  character,  or  ap- 
pearance of  mould  or  mildew. 

much,  *  moche,  *  miche,  *mych,  a.,  adv., 
s.,  &  interj.  [The  same  as  mickel(=  mickle\ 
ormuckle,  with  a  different  suffix  ;  Icel.  mjok 
=  much  (adv.).'}  [MICKLE,  MUCKLE.] 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 


, 
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t  adjective : 

1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount;  plenty, 
abundant.    (Deuteronomy  mtviii.  38.) 
•1  Great  In  size;  large,  bulky,  big. 

"  A  rnocA*  man."  Pieri  Plowman,  Till.  TO, 

•8,  Many  in  number,  numerous.     (Numbers 
XI  20.) 

B.  As  advert : 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  greatly. 
It  is  commonly  used  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
rertis,    especially    in    the    comparative :   as, 
muck  loved,  much  regretted,  much  later,  much 
loone r,  much  wiser,  &c. ;  and  also  with  verbs, 
As,  To  boast  much,  to  talk  much,  &c. 

«  Nearly,  almost. 
"Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door.' 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrcot,  1.101. 
As  substantive : 
A  great  deal  or  quantity, 
n  want  much  of  meat"    Shakftp.  :  Timan,  rr.  ft, 
Much,  in  this  sense,  is  really  the  adjective 
used  without  a  noun,  which  may  be  supplied 
or  understood  from  the  context.    It  is  thus 
qualified  by  at,  so,  too,  very :  too  much,  very 
9iuch,  &c. 

2.  Something  uncommon  or  unusual ;  an 
extraordinary  or  unusual  occurrence. 

"It  was  much  that  one  tbat  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
peace  should  be  happy  in  war."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

D.  As  inter], :  An  exclamation  of  contempt 
or  derision. 

^  (1)  Much  about  it :  Pretty  nearly  equal. 

*  (2)  Much  atone:  Nearly  of  equal  value  or 
Influence. 

(3)  Much  of  a  muchness :  So-»o ;  very  mod- 
erate ;  much  the  same. 

"  Oentle  or  simple,  they're  much  of  a  mucftneu."— 
9eory«  Kliot :  Daniel  Dfronda,  cb.  MXl. 

(4)  To  make  much  of:  To  treat  as  of  great 
consideration  or  importance  ;  to  think  highly 
of. 

"  When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  strok'dat,  aucl  matftt  mucltofme." 

Shakesp.  :  ftmput.  i.  ft, 

H  Much  is  largely  used  in  composition :  as, 
wiuch-enduring,  much-loved,  much-praised,  etc., 
the  meanings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

•much-ell,  *  much-el,  a.    [M  UCKLE.) 

miifh'-I^,  adv.    [Eng.  much;  -ly.]    Much,  ex- 
ceedingly.   (Slang,) 

•mu9b.  nfiss,  J.  (Eng.  much;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  much  ;  quantity. 

•m&9h'-what,  adv.  [Eng.  much,  and  what.] 
Nearly,  almost. 

mu'-CftO,  a.  [Eng.  mucfin);  -ic,]'  Contained 
In  or  derived  from  gums. 

mucic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :    C4H4(OH)4<[^°°g;  |     A  dibasic 

acid  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid,  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1780.  It  is  farmed  by  the 
oxidation  of  milk,  sugar,  melitose,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  gum,  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization,  or  by  decomposing 
the  ammonia  salt  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes 'n  colourless  tables  with  square  base. 
Insol.  >le  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  producing 
a  crimson  colour.  Mucic  acid  forms  numer- 
ous definite  salts,  of  which  the  ammonia  com- 
pound is  the  most  important. 

mucic  ether,  s. 

Cltem.  (PL) :  Compounds  of  mucic  acid  with 
An  alcohol  radical. 

*  mu'-^Id,  a.  [Lat.  mucidus,  from  muceo  =  to 
be  mouldy.)  Mouldy,  musty. 

'mu^Idness,  s.  [Eng.  mucid;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucid ;  musti- 
ness,  mouldiness. 

MU  9ld  ous,  a.    [Lat.  mucidus] 

Bot. :  Musty :  smelling  of  mouldiness. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

Bra-clf-lo,   a.     [Lat.  mucus  =  mucus,  and 
facio  =  to  make.] 
Med. :  Generating  mucus. 

nra'-cl-form,  o.  [Lat.  mucus  =  mucus,  and 
forma  =  form.) 

Med. :  Having  the  character,  form,  or  nature 
of  mucus. 


mu'-9l-lage  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
mucilage-  =  mould,  moisture,  from  mucilus  = 
mouldy,  from  mucus  =  slime,  mucus.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  solution  of  gummy  matter 
of  any  kind  in  water. 

"  Dissolution  of  gum  tragacantb,  and  oil  of  eweet 
almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred  and  make  the  mucilage  some- 
what more  liquid.'*-  Bacon :  Phyiiological  Remaint. 

2.  Chem.:  The  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.    It  is 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  root  of  the 
marsh-mallow  and  in  linseed.  To  some  extent 
it  appears  to  be  an  almost  universal  con- 
stituent of  plants,  and  is  obtained  by  steeping 
the   seeds  or  roots   in  hot  water,  when  it 
assumes  the  character  of  a  thick  jelly.    The 
soluble  mucilage  may  be  extracted  by  the 
action  of  acidulated  water  on  linseed,  and 
precipitating  the  mucilage  from  a  concentrated 
solution  by  alcohol.     It  is  less  transparent 
and  less  brittle  than  gnm,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tincture  of  galls. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  commercial  adhesive 
gum  made  from  gum  arable  or  dextrin. 

3.  Pharm.  (PI.):   Watery   preparations   of 
substances  dissolved  in  water,  used  to  sus- 
pend insoluble  ingredients  or  to  bind  them 
together  in  a  mass.    They  also  sheath  irri- 
tated surfaces.    (Oarrod.) 

U  Animal  mucilagt:  The  same  as  Mucus 
(q.v.). 

mu-9l-lag'  I-nous,  a.  [Fr.  mucilagineux, 
from  mucilage  =  mucilage,  from  Lat.  mucilago 
(genit.  mucilaginis).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting  mucilage :  as 
mucilaginous  glands. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  mucilage;  resembling 
mucilage ;  slimy,  moist,  and  slightly  viscid. 

"  There  is  ft  son  of  magnetism  In  gnmm  anlrae, 
gumin  elemy,  and  in  all  other,  not  mucilaainoul,  but 
resinous  gumma."— Ore*:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i,  cb,  11. 

mucilaginous  glands,  s.  pi 

Anat. :   The  name    given   by  Dr.  Clopton 

Havers,  in  1691,  to  the  fringed  vascular  folds 

of  the  synovial  membrane. 

*  mu  91  lag  i  nous  negg,  s.  [Eng.  mu- 
cilaginous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mucilaginous  ;  slimiuess,  viscosity. 

mu  9ln,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  muc(us);  -in.] 

Chem. :  Vegetable  Casein,  Mucedin.  Found 
in  wheat,  and  forming  one  of  the  constituents 
of  crude  gluten.  It  is  obtained  from  it  by 
digestion  with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  one  half,  when  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  of  mucin  is  formed.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
mucin  being  precipitated  on  cooling  the 
liquid.  When  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
it  dries  up  into  a  granular  grayish-white  sub- 
stance. It  has  nearly  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  albumen.  Mucin  is  also  a  con- 
stituent of  animal  mucus. 

mu-clp'-a-rous,  a.     [Lat.  mucus  =  mucus, 
and  pario  —  to  produce,  to  bring  forth.) 
Med. :  Producing  or  generating  mucus. 

t  mu-clV-or-a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  mnaa  =  mucus, 
and  voro  =  to  devour.] 

Entom. :  Dipterous  insects  feeding  on  the 
mucus  or  juices  of  plants.  (Brande.) 

mu'-cl-vb're,  a.  [MUCIVORA.]  An  insect  be- 
longing to  the  family  Mucivora. 

muck(l),  *muc,  mucko,  "mnkke, ».  & 
a.  [Icel.  myki  =  dung  ;  myki-reka  =  a  muck- 
rake ;  Dan.  mog  =  dung ;  Sw.  mecka  =  to 
throw  dung  out  of  a  stable ;  Icel.  miika  — 
to  shovel  dung  out  of  a  stable.) 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  Dung  in  a  moist  state  ;  a  mass  or 
heap  of  rotten  vegetable  matter. 

"  Honey  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  It  be  spread." 
— ftocon;  Euayt;  Of  Sedition* 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  low,  mean,  contemptible,  fil- 
thy, or  vile. 

2.  A  contemptuous  terra  for  money. 

"  For  to  pfnche,  and  for  to  spare, 
Of  worlds  mucke  to  gette  encres." 

Gower  :  0.  A.,v. 

'It.  As  adj. :  Resembling  muck ;  mucky, 
damp. 

muck-bar. ».  Bar-iron  which  has  passed 
once  through  the  rolls.  It  is  usually  cut  into 
lengths,  piled,  and  re-rolled. 


muck  fork,  J.    A  dung-fork. 
muck  -midden,  s.    A  dunghill. 

muck-rake,  s.  A  rake  for  scraping 
together  muck  or  filth ;  a  drag  or  rake  for  re- 
moving or  unloading  manure. 

"  A  room,  where  was  a  man  that  could  look  no  war 
bnt  downwards,  with  a  *nuc*-roJfc«  in  his  hand.  — 
Bunyan :  Pilffrim't  Progreu,  11. 

muck-roll, ».  The  roughing  or  first  roll 
of  a  rolling-mill  train. 

*  muck-thrift, ».    A  miser. 

muck  (2),  «.    [See  def.]    A  blundering  corrup- 
tion of  "amuck  "(q-v.);  malicious  or  infuriate 
rage.    (Dryden  :  Hind  ct  Panther,  iii.  1,188.) 
If  To  run  a,  muck : 

(1)  [AMUCK.] 

(2)  To  go  in  for  reckless  extravagance, 

muck,  <>.(.   [MUCK(I),«.] 

1.  To  manure ;   to  dress  with   muck  or 
manure. 

"Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trenched  and 

would  now  be  twifallowed! —  Tiuter:  Sugbandrit. 

2.  To  remove  muck  or  filth  from. 

*  muck'-cn  der,   '  muck-In-dcr,  >.    [A 
corrupt.,  under  the  influence  of  muck  (IX  of 
Sp.  mocarfor  =  a  handkerchief,  from  "noco  = 
mucus;  Fr.  mouchoir.]     A  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

•'  Yon  knew  her  little,  and  when  her 
Apron  was  but  a  muckender." 

On  Dr.  Corbett'l  Marriott,  UM. 

Muck  -cr,  o.  &  s.    [Oer.] 

A.  JLt  adj :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  connected  with  the  sect  described  under  B. 

"  The  similarity  of  the  Jfadter  movement  with  that 
of  the  Princeites.1'— McCtintock  *  Strong  :  Ct&  Kit.  t 
Eccla.  Lit.,  vl.  718. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  mystics, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  aristocracy,  founded 
at  Konigsberg,  about  1830,  by  two  Lutheran 
clergymen,  Diestel  and  Ebel.  They  professed 
great  purity  of  life,  but  grave  charges  of  im- 
morality were  brought  against  them,  and  in 
1839  the  founders  were  degraded  from  their 
office  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. On  appeal,  in  1842,  they  were  rein- 
stated and  the  sentence  quashed.  [PRINCEITK, 
PERFECTIONIST.) 

"Frledrlch  wllhelm  IV.  .  .  .  Is  said  to  hare  died* 
JI<iclrr."—Dusa*:  Spiritual  wita (ed.  18681,  i.  ««. 

"muck'-er,  *mok-er  en,  'muck  re,  ».t 
[MUCK  (1),  *.  (t)0  To  scrape  together,  as 
money,  by  mean  shifts  or  arts. 

"  Of  the  pens  that  he  can  muckre  and  fleton." 

Ch'iucer:  Troilut  t  Crtuida.  bk.  ill 

muck'-er,  «.     [MUCK  (2),  «.]    A  heavy  falL 

(Prov.) 

f  (1)  To  go  a  mucker  :  [MucK  (2),  ».,  H  (2).) 
(2)  To  come  a  mucker :  To  meet  with  a  heavy 

fall. 

*  muck'-er-er,  *  mok-er-er,  s.    [Eng. 
mucker,  s. ;  -er.]    One  who  scrapes  money  to- 
gether ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 

"  Auarlce  maketh  alwate  muckerert  to  ben  bated."— 
Chaucer  :  BottMut,  bk.  li. 

Muck'-er-Ism,  i.    [Kng.,  &c.  Mucker;  -ism.} 
Church  Hist. :  The  principle  of  the  Muckers. 
[MUCKER,  a.  k  s.,  B.] 

"  Archdeacon  Ebel,  the  man  who  had  been  silenoesl 
and  disgraced  as  the  founder  of  Muckeritm."—  Dixon.' 
Spiritual  ll'i.vi  led.  1968),  j.  65. 

miick'-heap,  muck  hill,  •  muk  hille.  s. 
[Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  and  heap  or  hill.]  A  dunfr. 
heap,  a  dung-hill. 

"  Like  the  precious  gem 
Found  in  the  muckhill  by  the  ignorant  cock." 

Bcaum.  t  Fta.  :  «ueen  of  Corinth,  111.  I. 

muck'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mucky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mucky ;  filthiness, 
filth. 

muck'  ite,  «.  [After  Herr  Muck,  the  di(- 
covt'ier ;  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  resin,  found  distributed  in  smali 
particles  through  the  coal  beds  at  Neudorf, 
Moravia,  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.  1'0025  ; 
colour,  opaque-yellow  to  light  brownish- 
yellow.  Compos.  :  carbon,  79-22;  hydrogen, 
9-57;  oxygen,  11-21 ;  corresponding  to  the  em- 
pirical formula,  CgnHggOo, 

muo'-kle,  *  much-el,  *  much-ell,  o.  [Mio 
KLE.]  Much,  large,  great  (Scotch.) 

*  mnc-kre,  v.t.    [MUCKER,  v.] 


;  pout,  J<Jwl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  y cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  —  shun ;  -t ion,  -slon  —  shun,    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mucksweat— mud 


.fluck  sweat,  ».  [Bug.  muck  (IX  s.,  and 
sweat  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  profuse  perspiration  ; 
profuse  sweat 

muck  -sy,  a.    [McxY.] 

muek'-worm,  ».  [Eng.  muck  (I),  s.,  and 
worm  (q.v.X] 

L  Lit  :  A  worm  found  In  dung-heaps. 
2.  Fig.  :  A  miser,  a  curmudgeon,  a  niggard, 
a  muckerer. 

"  Here  you  a  muclttoorm  of  the  town  might  Bee." 
TJioiruoH  :  CaMtta  of  Indutence.  L  60. 


*  muck'-y,  i>.«.     (MUCKY,  a.]    To  dirty   to 
soil.    (C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  cb.  xxii.) 

muck'-y,  a.    [Eng.  mwcfc  (1),  8.,  -y.] 
1.  Full  of  nmck  or  filth  ;  filthy. 

"  Mucky  filth  bU  branch  lug  arms  annoy*." 

*^«.«r  :  r.l^.  ft.  vfl.  IB. 
•  2.  Sordid,  vile. 


"  All  hl>  mind  1>  a*t  on  nuidty         . 

4xmMr:/«.,  in.lz.4. 

•  mn'-oi-$ele,  s.    [Lat  mttcto  =  mucns,  and 
Or.  nJAi)  (kile)  =  a  tumour.] 
Pathology  : 

1.  An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
•menus  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passage. 

2.  Dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  (Dunglimn.) 

nro-con'-¥o,  o.  [Eng.  m«c(fc),  and  (oc}onic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

muconlc  add,  s. 

Chem.  :  C0H6O4.  A  monobasic  acid  formed 
"by  the  decomposition  of  dibrom-adipic  acid 
"by  argentic  oxide.  It  forms  large  crystals 
with  numerous  faces,  which  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  about 
100'.  By  boiling  with  solution  of  hydrate  of 
barium,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic,  suo 
cinic,  and  carbonic  acids.  » 

mu  06  pur'-u-lent,  a.  [Lat  nnma  -  mu- 
cus, and  Eng."  purulent  (q.v.).]  Having  the 
character  and  appearance  of  mucus  and  pus. 

mu  oor,  ».    [Lat.] 

I.    Ord.    Lang.  :    Mouldlness,    mustlness, 
mould. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Mucoriui.    The  sporangium  Is  globose,  with 
many  spores.     It  contains  the  commou  moulds 
on  paste,  decaying  fruits.  Arc.     The  typical 
species  is  Mucor  mucedo,  which  has  the  spores, 
Ac.,  lirst  whitish,  but  afterwards  blackish.   It 
is  very  common. 

2.  Med.  :  The  same  as  Mucus  (q.v.). 

nn-cor-a'-ce-a,  t.  pi.  (Lat.  mumr  (q.v.)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -ocea:.] 

Hot.  :  A  name  for  the  fungaceous  order 
Physomycetes  (q.v.). 

mu-cor-i'-ni,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  mumr  (q.v.)  ; 
Lat  niasc.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -inf.] 

Bat.  :  A  sub-order  of  Physomycetous  Fun- 
gals.  Mycelium  filamentous,  forming  flocks 
or  clouds  in  or  on  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  spore-bearing  vesicles  rup- 
taring  so  as  to  discharge  their  spores.  Al- 
lied to  Mucedines,  but  iu  the  latter  sub-order 
the  spores  are  free. 

mu'-cose,  a.    [Mucous.] 

mu-cSs'-i'-ty,  s.    [Eng.  mwos(e);  -tty.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucous  ; 
mucousness. 

2.  A  fluid  containing  or  resembling  mucns. 

mu  co-sd-sac'-char-ine,  a.  [Lat.  mucoxus 
=  mucous,  and  Eng.  saccharine.]  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  or  character  of  mucilage  and 
sugar. 

mu'-COUS,  mu'-COB6,  a.    [Lat.  mucosus,  from 
mucus  (q.v.);  fr.muqueux;  8p.mucoso,mocoso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mucus  ;  resembling 
mucus  ;  slimy,  ropy,  viscid. 

"  It  hath  in  the  tongue  m  mucout  and  slimy  extre- 
mity."— Bromt*  :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Secreting  mucus;  as,  the  mucous  mem- 
toane. 

n.  Bot.  :  Covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  or 
With  a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
«nd  becomes  slimy,  as  the  fruit  of  Salvfa  Ver- 
Jmoco.  (J.'mdley.) 


mucous  corpuscles,  s.  fl. 

Anat.  :  Very  transparent  corpuscles  with  a 
cell-wall,  a  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  minute 
moving  molecules,  in  the  mucous  liquid  of 
the  mouth.  (Griffith  <t  Henjrey.) 

mucous-membranes,  *.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Membranes  consisting  of  prolonga- 
tions of  the  skin,  having  their  surface 
coated  over  and  protected  by  mucus.  Their 
chief  divisions  are  the  gastro-pneumonic  and 
genito-urinary  mucus  membranes,  the  former 
covering  the  inside  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  air-passages,  Ac.  ;  the  latter  the  inside  of 
the  bladder  and  the  urinary  passage.  (Attain.) 

mucous  tissue,  s. 

Aiuii.  :  The  jelly-like  connective  tissue  con- 
taining mucus. 


mil  coils-ness,  a.  [Eng.  mucom;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucous  ;  um- 
coaity. 

mu-c6-vtoi'-lc,a.  [Eng.  m*e(fc);  ofmfy!),  and 
tinic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  mncic 
acid  and  vinylic  alcohol. 

muoovlnio-aeld,  «. 


Bthytamclo 

acid.  A  crystalline  substance  formed  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  mu- 
cate  of  ethyl.  It  Is  white,  and  of  asbestos- 
like  aspect,  the  crystals  having  the  form  of  a 
prism  with  rhombic  base.  They  are  moder- 
ately soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly  in 
alcohol.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the 
alkalis  and  the  metals. 

mu'-cro,  «.    [Lat  =  a  sharp  point] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  point 

-Tt)«mu<™ol-polntofth«br«rtlncnnetti<ratotlie 
left  —  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Krrourt.  bk,  ii  i..  ch.  it. 

2.  lint.  :  A  hard,  sharp  point  [MUCRONATE.] 

mn'-ord-nate,  mu'  -cro-nat-id,  «.   [L&t 

mucronatus,  from  mucro 
(genit  mucronis)  =  a 
sharp  point.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See 
extract). 

"  Oems  an  here  shot  Into 
cnbea  emulating  of  B!X  ride*, 
and  inucrviiateil  or  terminat- 
ing in  a  point."—  WoodwrA: 


2.  Dot.  i  Abruptly  termi- 
nated by  a  mucro  (q.v.)i 

mu'-cro  -nate-i 

mucmnate;  -ly.] 
manner. 

mu  cron'-u-late,     mn  cron'- 

U-la-toOB,  a.     [Dimin.  of  mwcnmM,e  (q.v.%] 
Bot.  :  Having  small  hard  points,  aa  J!anksia 
Integra/olio. 

mu'-  cu-lent,  o.  [Lat  mucultntns,  from  mums 
=  slime,  mucus.]  Slimy,  ropy,  and  some- 
what viscid. 

mu  cu'-na,  a,  (From  Mncuna  guaca,  the 
Brazilian  name  of  Mucuna  ureits.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Erythrinese.  The  legumes  are  covered 
with  stinging  hairs,  which,  if  touched,  come 
off  upon  the  hand.  Mucuna  pnriens  is  the 
Cowitch  or  Cowage  (q.v.)  M.  monosfjerma 
and  At.  nivea  are  used  in  India  as  vegetables. 

mu'-cus,  «.  [Lat  =  the  viscous  substance 
within  the  nose.] 

1.  Anat  (t  Paihol.  :  Under  this  name  various 
substances  are  included,  consisting  chiefly  <  t" 
horny-like    substance,  epithelium,  detached 
from  the  raucous  surfaces,  and  floating  in  a 
peculiar  viscid,  clear  fluid  ;  in  some  cases 
these  secretions  are  altered,  becoming  albu- 
minoid, &c.    Mucous  affections  are,  mucin,  an 
inflammatory  product  ;  mucous  cysts  ;  mucous 
laryngitis,  polypi,  softening,  tumours. 

2.  Bot.  :  Gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water. 
It  also  contains  mucin  (q.v.). 

mu'-cus  Jne,  «.    [Eng.  mucus;  ante.  -Ine.] 

PhyeioL  :  The  characteristic  organic  matter 
of  animal  mucus. 

mud,  «.  [O.  L.  Ger.  mndde;  O.  Sw.  modd  = 
mud  ;  madder  —  mother,  lees  ;  Dut.  motldcr  =: 
mud  ;  Dan.  mudder  =  mud  ;  Ger.  mutter  = 
mother,  lees  ;  IceL  modha  =  (1)  a  large  river, 


(2)  mud  ;   madh  =  refuse  of  hay  ;   «uM4r  = 
muddy  snowtwnks,  heaps  of  snow  and  ice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moist,  soft  earth  ;   mire, 
slime;  clay   or   earthy  matter  mixed  wift 
water. 

"But  between  them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad 
rhiUM  filled  with  water  and  aoft  mud.—Macauk*: 
Hut.  Bng.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Geol. :  The  finer  particles  left  when  rocks, 
stones,  pebbles,  &c.,  ure  ground  against  each 
other  or  disintegrated  by  otheragencies.  Some- 
times,  where  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  or  silt  are 
brought  down  a  river  to  the  sea,  the  gravel 
sand  and  mud  are  separated,  the  mud  remahv 
in£  mechanically  suspended    in   the    water, 
after  the  coarser  gravels  and  then  the  tinei 
sands,  have  sunk  to  tlie  bottom.    Accu.-ding 
to  the  composition  of  the  rocks  from  which 
It  was  derived  will  be  its  chemical  composi- 
tion.   Shale  is  hardened  and  compressed  mnd ; 
slate  is  mud  having  undergone  metamorphie 
action.    [SHALE,  SLATE.]    Mud  contains  dia- 
toms and  other  minute  algae.    When  the  sur- 
face of  the  fresh-water  mud  is  red,  that  colour 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  small  worm, 
Tubifex  rimtlerum. 

mud  bath,  ». 

Tkera-p. :  A  bath  In  which  the  body  Is  1m. 
mersed  in  mud,  often  with  chemical  ingre- 
dients. At  Ek'er,  in  Bohemia,  boggy  earth  ii 
artificially  converted  into  black  mud,  heated 
to  100*  of  temperature.  It  contains  sulphate 
of  soda,  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  ulmic  acid. 
The  body  is  immersed  for  fifteen  minute*, 
after  which  the  patient  goes  into  water  to  re- 
move the  mud.  Such  a  bath  may  be  of  use  In 
chronic  skin-diseases,  chronic  rheumatism, 
goiit,  &C.,  though  fresh  air,  temperance,  regu- 
larity of  life,  and  relaxation  from  business 
may  have  great  influence  in  effecting  the  cure. 

mud-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  barge  for  carry- 
Ing  olf  mud  dredged  from  a  river-channel  or 
bar,  and  having  convenient  provision  for  oil- 
charge. 

mud-borrower, ». 

Zonl. :  Callmnassa,  a  genus  of  crustacean* 
which  burrows  in  mud. 

mud  devil,  >.    [MENOPOME.] 

mud-drag,  ».  A  machine  for  taking  n; 
the  mud  of  a  river,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
carried  off  by  the  current 

mud-dredger,  s.    A  dredging-machina. 
mud-eel,  a. 

Zool. :  Siren  lacertina,  a  perennlbranchiate 
amphibian,  family  Sirenidae(q.v.)i  It  abounds 
in  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina,  and 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet  The  hindat 
limbs  are  wanting.  [SIBEK.] 

mud-eruption,  s.    [MOTA.] 
mud-fish,  s. 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  Amia  <a(j>a,the  sole  species  of  U» 
family  Arniidfe(q.v.X    The  colour  is  dull,  often 
dark-greenish,  with  black  spots  and  bands, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  round  black  siot  on 
the  tail.    It  attains  a  length  of  about  two  feet; 
it  feeds  on  fluviutile  Crustacea,  aud  I    some- 
times eaten  by  the  Indians.    It  is  If    .ted  to 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  State.-    abund- 
ant between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghauies.      Sometimes  called  the  North 
American  Mud -fish. 

2.  (Pi.):  The  order  Dipnoi  (q.v-X 
II  (1)  African  mud-fish  : 

(2)  North  American  mud-fish :  [MUD-FISH]. 

(3)  Australian  mud-fish  :  [CERATODUS], 
mud-hen,  i. 

1.  The   American  coot,  Fvlica  amerieam,, 
a  bluish-black  wading  bird  common  in  tt* 
United  States. 

2.  [MARSH-HEN.] 

mud-hole,  & 

Steam-eng. :  A  covered  opening  In  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boiler  for  discharging  the  dirt  aud 
sediment 

mud-lamprey,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  young  of  «he  Sand-pride, 
Petromyzon  branchialis.  [LAHPBEY,  PETRO- 

MYZON.J 

mud-lark,  >.  A  man  or  boy  who  clean: 
out  sewere,  or  fishes  up  pieces  of  coal,  metal, 
&c. ,  from  the  mud  of  tidal  rivers. 


Rte,  fat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather:  we,  wSt.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  ph.  wire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.   «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  Inr. 
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nrad-  pattens,  ».  pi.    Broad  wooden  sole- 
for  travelling  on  mud.    [MOD,  «.,  1.) 


the  » 

an  s 


mud  plug,  >. 

Steom-eng.  :  A  tapered  stopper,  remoTed 
Horn  «.  boiler  to  allow  the  mud  to  escape. 

mod  sill.  f. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structure,  which 
mav  be  in  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  specifically,  longitudinal  runners  under 
the  sleepers  or  ties  in  American  railways. 

i  Fig.  :  One  of  the  dregs  of  society  ;  the 
lowest  of  the  low. 

mud-sucker,  ».  Any  bird  which  sucks 
or  sifts  the  mud  for  the  animals  or  organic 
matter  on  which  it  feeds. 

••  In  all  water-fowl,  their  leg*  and  feet  correspond  to 
the  »HV  of  life  *  and  in  mutt-suckert,  two  of  the  toes 
ewhat  Joined,  that  they  may  not  eailly  link." 
~Der!«i>n. 

mud-tortoises,  «.  pi. 

goal:  The  family  Trionycides  (q.v.X  Called 
also  Soft  Tortoises,  because  the  carapace  is 
Incompletely  ossified,  ami  covered  with  a 
leathery  skin  instead  of  with  tortoisesheli. 

mud-turtle,  «. 

Zoology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Chryxmys  picta,  a  small  turtle, 
the  rnaleofwhichhasclawson  its  fo-.-efeet  twice 
as  long  as  those  of  the  female.  It  is  found  in 
the  United  States. 

8.  PL  :  [MUD-TORTOISES]. 

mud-valve,  «. 

Strirmrtng.  :  A  valve  by  which  mud  Is  dis- 
charged from  a  steam-boiler. 

mud-wall,  >.  A  wall  built  of  earth  or 
clay  ;  one  of  materials  laid  In  clay  as  a  substi- 
tute for  mortar. 

-The  country  about  was  thick  set  with  trees.  and 
otherwise  full  of  garden*  and  mud-vuUiS—RaMi/h  : 
But.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.,  IT.  1  14. 

mud-walled,  a.  Having  the  wall*  built 
of  mud. 

"A*  Tolhi  from  mud-VKtrl'd  tenement 
Bring  landlord*  peppcr-com  for  rent 

Prior:  A  nutter  EpttUe  to  F.  iju^ard.  ftt. 

mud,  1.  1.    [MUD,  >.l 

*  1.  To  cover,  or  bury  in  with  mud  or 
mire  ;  to  bedaub  with  mud. 

"I  wish 

Myself  were  mudded  in  tint  ooty  bed 
Where  my  »on  He*."         Shakctp.  :  Tempt*,  T. 

S.  To  mike  turbid  or  foul  ;  to  stir  up  the 
sediment  or  mud  in. 

"  Mud  not  the  fountain  that  Rare  drink  to  the*. 
Mar  not  the  thiua  tlmt  cannot  be  amended." 

Shake*?.  :  Rapt  o/  Lucrece,  577. 

mu-dar,  i.    [Native  name.] 

Sot.  :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  India  to 
an  laclepladaceous  plant,  Calotropit  giganiea, 
the  inspissated  milk  of  which  is  a  powerful 
alterative  and  purgative,  and  has  been  found 
useful  In  cases  of  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  venereal  complaints.  It  is 
called  also  the  akund  or  yercum.  [CALO- 
TBOPIS,  AKUND,  YERCUM.] 

mu'-dar-In,  a.    [Eng.  ,  &c.  mudar  ;  -in.] 

C/im.  :  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  mndar  (Calotropii  giganiea). 

mud-died,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [MUDDY,  ».] 

•  mud'-di-fy,  r.  (.  [Eng.  mud;  surf.  -fy.]  To 
make  mnddy  ;  to  dirty  ;  to  soil  ;  to  make 
confused  or  obscnre. 

"  Don't  mudji/y  your  charming  *implicity."—  IFoi- 
polf  •  Lfltert,  iv.  491. 

mud  di  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  muddy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  muddy  manner  ;  turbidly  ;  with 
muddy  or  turbid  mixture. 

"  Being  BO  deeply  and  mttdtllfy  immersed." 

More  :  Immnrt.  ft/  Haul,  bk.  ill.,  o.  1. 

•2.  Obscurely,  darkly,  confusedly,  indis 
tinctly. 

"  LieUtm  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddity.  with 
little  an  and  much  less  care,  but  al*o  in  a  time  whifh 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  barbarism."—  />ry- 
den.  (Todd.1 

ttfid  -dl-ness,  a.     [Eng.  muddy  ;  -not.] 

1.  Turbidness  or  foulness  caused  by  mud 
QvBga,  or  sediment. 

"The  seanon  of  the  year.  th«  mud-linen  of  the 
stream,  with  the  many  greeli  tree*  Imugiug  over  it. 
—  Aidimi:  On/M,. 

*  2.  Obscurity,  confusion,  indistinctness 
want  of  perspicuity. 


md'-dlo,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  from  mud  (q.v.).J 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  make  mnddy,  turbid,  or  foul ;  as 
water  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

"Ttoe  neighbourhood  told  him.  he  did  lit  to  muddl* 
the  water  and  spoil  the  drink."— L'Ettrange :  Fabla. 

2.  To  make  a  mess  of;  to  spoil ;  to  bring 
Into  a  state  of  confusion :  as,  He  has  mwUled 
the  whole  affair. 

8,  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  clond  or  stupefy 
the  senses  of,  as  with  drink ;  to  confuse. 

"  I  wai  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled." 
— Artnahnot  1  UM.  iifjohn  Suit. 

4.  To  waste ;  to  squander ;  to  spend  waste- 
fully  and  uselessly  (followed  by  away):  as, 
He  has  muddled  away  all  his  money. 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  become  muddy;  to  be- 
come confused. 

"  He  never  muddla  In  the  dirt." 

SvAJt:  UicKi  Variety. 

mud' -die, «.  [MUDDLE,  t>.]  A  mess ;  a  state 
of  confusion  or  bewilderment ;  meutal  con- 
fusion. 

"  There  la  no  management  In  our  borne:  there  fa 
nothing  but  mudute.  '—A'.  J.  Wvrbviee  :  Suit*,  cb.  xxr. 

muddle -head.  ».  A  muddle-headed 
person. 

"Tbey  are  mvddtf-\endt.''—Keade:  Neeer  Too  Lot* 
to  Mend,  ch.  vi. 

muddle-headed,  o.  Having  muddled 
brains ;  stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

mud'-dled  (died  as  deldX  pa.  par.  te  a. 

[MUDDLE,  D.J 

A.  Ai  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B,  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Hade  muddy  or  foul ;  turbid. 

i.  Confused;  stupefied,  especially  with 
drink. 

*  3.  Mulled. 

"Beer  at  noon,  and  mudtlled  port  at  night." 

Pitt:  OiuL  betuof**  Poet  I  IHl  ienomt. 

mud'-d&  *  mud  die,  a.    [Eng.  mud ;  -y.) 

1.  Covered  with  mud ;  abounding  in  mud 
or  mire;  foul  with  mud;  turbid,  as  water  with 
mud ;  miry. 

"Llqnors  which  never  ferment,  and  consequent!;- 
continue  alway*  muddy"— tioktlnitJt :  O*  Polite 
Learning,  en.  z. 

*  2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross. 

"  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay." 

Shukmp.  :  Merchant  of  Feittee.  T. 

8,  Of  the  colour  of  mud  ;  resembling  mud. 

*  4.  Foul,  fllthy,  disreputable. 

*•  Yon  muddy  knave."— SHakelp.  :  1  Henry  /F.,  11.  L 

*  5.  Clonded  or  confused  in  mind  or  intel- 
lect ;  stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

••  Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  T" 

Shakap.:   Winter,  Talt.  t,  «. 

*  6.  Obscure,   confused ;  wanting  in    per- 
spicuity :  as,  a  muddy  style  of  writing. 

*  mnddy-tetilned,  o.    Dull,  stupid,  or 
confused  iu  mind  ;  muddle-headed. 

'muddy-headed,  a.     The   same  as 

MUDDY-BRAINED  (q.v.). 

*  mnddy  -mettled,  a.     Dull-spirited, 
heavy,  irresolute. 

"  A  dull  and  nw<Mjf-m«Oe<l  rascal." 

Kluitetf. :  Bamltt,  1L  t, 

mnd'-d}',  v.  (.   [MOODY,  a.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  foul;  to  soil  or 
bedaub  with  mnd  or  filth. 

*  2.  To  muddle ;  to  confuse ;  to  make  dull 
or  heavy. 

"  ttud<Uf»  the  best  wit,  and  makes  It  only  to  flutter 
and  fiwth  high."—  ttreic.-  Comologia. 

ma-di'-sio,  a.    [Muo.]   (See  the  compound. 

mudesic-acld,  s. 

Chan. :  CioH10Oio.  A  product  of  the  ori- 
dation  of  mudesous  acid  oy  the  aid  of  nitri< 
acid.  It  Is  a  brownish-yellow  substance,  sai< 
to  contain  two  atoms  more  oxygen  than 
mudesous  acid. 

mu-de'-sous,  a.  [Moo.]  (See  the  compound, 
madcsous-acld,  s. 

Chem,  :  CtfHiuOe.  An  organic  acid  obtainec 
from  Pigotite,  a  mineral  crating  some  of  the 
granite  caverns  in  Cornwall,  ft  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  remains  o 
plants,  the  aqueous  solution  dissolving  th 
alumina  of  the  granite.  The  acid  Is  dark 
brown,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in 
water. 


mu'-dir,  t.  [Arab.  =one  who  goes  or  drives 
round,  a  governor.)  A  governor:  as,  tha 
M^allr  of  Dongoia. 


mu  dir'-I-eh,  i. 

mud'  -less,  a.    [Eng.  mvd.;  -la*.}    Fm^from 
mud  ;  clean. 

44  Today  It  was  clean  and  mudJeu,  and  boot*  an* 
breeches  neaped  their  usual  bedanbmeut."—  fifld  • 
Dec.  6,  1884. 

mud'-Stone,  «.    [Eng.  mud,  and  stone.] 
Geology: 

1.  A  series  of  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludio* 
formation  (Upper  Silurian)  near  Carter  Idris, 
&C.   The  name  was  a  local  one  adopted  by  Sir 
Roderick  Mnrchison.      The    Lamellibrancht 
fuund   in   it  outnumber  the    Brachiopods. 
JOiynchonetta  navicula  is  a  characteristic  shell. 

2.  Indurated  clay. 

mud'-wall,  «.   [MODWALU] 
mud'  -weed,  >.    [Eng.  mud,  and  wad.] 
Bat.  :  Helioidadium  inundatum. 

mud'-worm,  >.    [Eng.  mud,  and  irorm.l 

Zool  (PI.)  :  Limicolse,  annelids  constituting 
a  group  or  sub-order  of  Oligochwta  (q.v.). 

mud'  -wort,  «.      [Eng.  mad,  and  wort  (q.T.).] 
Dot.  :  The  genus  Limosella  (q.v.X 

•mue,  ».    [MuE,«.]    A  mew  (q.v.X 

"The  first  that  deviled  a  barton  ft  mu*  to  keepe 
foule,  wiia  M.  Leneun  Str:il»o,  a  gentleman  of  Rome," 
—P.  BoUantt:  I'liiue.  bk.  x.,  oh.  L 

•mue,  «.  t.  [Fr.  mtier.]  To  moult;  to  cast 
the  feathers  ;  to  change. 

Muel'-ler,  «.    [See  compound.) 

Muellor's-glass,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  HYALITE  (q.v.X  It  was 
probably  called  Mueller's  glass  in  honour  of 
the  well-known  Frankfort  physician  Jean 
Valentine  Mueller,  who  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery. 

MnelT-er-ine,  MuelT-er-ite,  i.  [After 
Muellervon  Reichenstein,  the  discovererof  the 
metal  tellurium;  suff.  -ine,  -Ue  OJfin.X] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Sylvanite  (q.v.)  con- 
taining much  lead. 

Mues'-en-ito,  ».  [From  Muesen,  Siegen, 
Prussia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mii^X] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Linnselte  (q.v.)  In  which 
nickel  replaces  part  of  the  cobalt.  Occurs  in 
octahedrons. 

mnet,  a.    [Murx.] 

mu-cz'-ziu  (ez  as  edz),  »mu  cz  In,  ». 
[Arab,  muzin,  muazzln  =  a  public  crier  of  a 
mosque  ;  ozan  =  a  call  to  prayers,  and  uzu  = 
the  ear.]  A  Muhammadan  crier  of  the  hour 
of  prayer.  This  he  does  from  the  minaret  of 
the  mosque  five  timesa  day  ;  namely,  at  dawn, 
noon,  4  P.M.,  sunset,  and  nightfall. 

"Blest  as  the  JlueBin'S  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims."         Byron:  Bride  of  ibiidoi,  1L  O, 

muff  (  1),  *  muffe,  s.  [O.  Sw.  muff  ;  Dan.  miifft  ; 
Dut.  mof.  ;  Oer.  muff  =  a  mulT.  O.  Out. 
mouwe  =  a  sleeve  ;  O.  Fries,  mowe  =  a  hang- 
ing sleeve  ;  L.  Ger.  moue  =  a  sleeve.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fur  pocket  of  a  cylindrical 
shape  in  which  the  hands  are  thrust  to  keep 
them  warm. 

-The  ribbon,  fan.  er  m«ir  that  ihe 
Would  should  be  kept  by  thee  or  me," 

Suckling:  To  kit  Steal. 

H  Muffs  were  first  made  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  and  introduced  Into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Gentle- 
men sometimes  used  them. 

1L  Technically: 

1.  mass:  A  roller  or  cyl'nrler  of  glass  foi 
flattening  out  into  a  glass  plate. 

2.  Plumb.  :  A  joining  tube  driven  Into  tha 
ends  of  two  adjoining  pipes. 

muff  (2),  «.  [Cf.  Dut.  muffen  =  to  dote  ;  mof= 
a  clown;  from  Ger.  mu/en=  to  be  silly.)  A 
silly,  soft,  spiritless  fellow.  [MUFFLE,  (2),  v.J 

"Another  called  me  a  muff.'—  Thackeray  :   HM. 
Samuel  TitmarA,  ch.  xi. 

muff  (3X  ».  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name) 
for  the  Whitethroat,  Sylvia,  cinerea. 

muff,  v.t.  [Murr  (2),  «.]  To  muddle  ;  to  mak* 
a  mess  of. 


boll,  bojr;  pout,  Jorvl ;  eat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  pcm;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
•  ciaiv,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion.  -slon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -{ions,  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bcl,  dele 
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muffettee— mugwort 


miif  fet  tee  ,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  muff  (1),  a.] 
A  small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist  ;  a  wrist- 
band of  fur  or  worsted. 

muf  -fin,  «.  (Etym.  doubtful  ;  prolx  con- 
nected with  muff  (I),  >.]  A  round  cake,  light 
and  spongy,  eaten  toasted  or  buttered  at 
breakfast  or  tea. 

muffin-cap,  ».  A  Bat  woollen  cap  worn 
by  charity  schoolboys,  &c. 

"  In  bts  mitjftn-cap  and  leathan."—  ZHctont  .*  Oliver 
Ttcitt.ch,  vi. 

muf  -f  in-eer,  s.  [Eng.  muffln  ;  -eer.]  A  dish 
for  keeping  toasted  muffins  hot. 

miif  fle  (1),  'mof    fle,  "muf-iyil,  v.t. 

[MOTFLE  (1),  «.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  wrap  or  fold  up  as  in  a  cloth,  cloak, 
Ac.,  so  as  to  conceal  from  view,  or  protect 
from  the  weather  ;  to  wrap  up  closely  and 
warmly  ;  to  envelop,  to  enwrap. 

"  In  hit  mantle  muffling  up  hit  face, 
Even  at  the  bale  of  I'ompey'i  status.  * 

ShoJkMp.  :  Julitu  Cauar,  lit.  3. 


2.  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  some  material  to 
deaden  the  sound. 

-Then  be  Mid  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar. 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charleetown  ihore." 

LongfeWm:  LaiuUortf,  Tale. 

3.  To  cover  the  head  of  so  as  to  prevent 

•peaking  ;  to  stifle. 

"I  wish  you  could  muMt  that  'era  Btiggine."—  Die- 
lum  :  Pickwick,  ch.  zxvlL 

1.  To  blindfold. 

"  We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  htm 
Till  we  do  near  from  them."  [mujjltd 

Buitflp.  :  Alii  IfeU  Oat  X*dt  WeU,  Ir.  L 

•  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  envelop  ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide 
from  sight. 

"  What,  with  a  torch  1  mujff  me.  night,  awhile." 
Skakeip.  :  ftomeo  t  Juli't.  T.  1. 

2.  To  conceal  ;  to  masque  ;  to  disguise. 

"•  itvMe  your  falM  love  with  oome  ehow  of  blindueea" 
Slakeip.  :  Comedf  of  trron.  111.  1 

3.  To  darken  ;  to  blind  ;  to  dull. 

•  Ala».  that  love,  whole  view  1>  mufM  'till. 
Should,  without  eyea,  we  pathway!  to  hu  will." 

Slmketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  L  L 

4.  To  involve,  so  as  to  make  obscure,  dark, 
or  doubtful. 

"The  king'i  manner  of  shewing  things  by  piece*. 
and  by  dark  light*,  hath  «o  mujJW  it  thai  It  hath  left 
it  aluioct  as  a  mystery."  —  Baton  :  Henry  VII, 

muf  -fle,  (2),  "mitt-fle,  v.  i.  [A  word  of 
imitative  origin.]  To  mumble. 

"  Tli*  closeneu  and  muring,  luid  lazinan  of  speak- 
ing."— Bolder  :  ElmtnU  <tf  Speech. 

miif  fle,  (1),  *.  [O.  FT.  mojle,  moujte,  mouJJU 
(Pr.  moujle)  ;  from  O.  Dut.  mo/el  ;  Norw. 
mu/d  =  a  mitten  ;  Sw.  mufla  ;  Low.  LaU 
•ujftdo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  That  with  which  anything  Is  muffled  or 
wrapped  up  ;  a  muffler,  a  wrapper. 

*  2.  A  muff. 

"This  day  I  did  first  wear  a  muffle,  being:  toy  wifo't 
kit  year't  muffle."—  Pepyt  :  Diary,  Nov.  80.  1662. 

•  3.  A  boxing-glove. 

*  For  sometimes  we  most  box  without  the  rnuJH*,' 

Byron:  Am  ,/nan.Ii.  M. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Mech.  :  A  pulley-block  containing  several 
•heaves. 

2.  MttalL  :  An  oven-shaped  vessel  of  baked 
fire-clay,  used  in  assaying  for  containing  the 
cupels  or  cups  in  which  the  alloy  under  in- 
vestigation is  fused.     It  is  opened  at  one  end 
and  closed  at  the  other,  and  has  slits  in  the 
sides  to  permit  a  draught  of  air  through  it. 
Its  use  is  to  protect  the  cupels  from  impuri- 
ties of  fuel  while  permitting  access  of  air. 

muffle-  furnace,  «. 

Metall.  :  A  furnace  with  a  chamber  which  Is 
surrounded  by  incandescent  fuel,  and  in  which 
^upellation  or  fusion  of  metals  is  performed. 

[CUPELLATION.] 

*  miif  -fle  (2),  s.  [Fr.  mujlt,  from  Ger.  mv/el 
==»  dog  or  other  animal  with  large  hanging 
Bpa.j 

Zool.  :  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  between  the 
nostrils  when  covered  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. (Used  chiefly  of  ruminants.) 

muf  fled  (fled  as  fold),  *  mof-feld,  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [MUFFLE  (1),  v.] 

A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B»  As  adjective  : 

L  Wrapped  up  closely,  especially  about  the 
face  ;  concealed  by  wrappers. 
2.  Dulled  or  deadened.   (Applied  to  sound.) 

"  Til  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread." 

Scott  :  Lady  ,/  tto  Lake.  Hi.  17. 

*  a  Blind  ;  blinded. 

Muffled  pagans  know  there  It  a  god."—  Ailanu: 
1M. 


muffled  drum,  8.  A  drum  having  the 
cord  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  shoulder 
passed  twice  through  the  cords  which  cross 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  drum,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  sound,  or  make  it  grave  and 
solemn.  Used  especially  at  military  funerals. 

muffled-oar,  s.  An  oar  round  the  loom 
of  which  a  piece  of  mat  or  canvas  is  wrapped, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  making  a  noise  against  the 
tholes  or  rowlock. 

muffled-peal,  s.  A  peal  rung  on  bells. 
round  the  clappers  of  which  cloths  have  been 
wrapped,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound. 

muf-fler,  *.    [Eng.  mu#(e)(l);  -w.1 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  wrapper  for  muffling   the  neck  and 
chest,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  face. 

"The  chains,  and  the  bracelet*,  and  the  mufflers.*-— 
ItaiaA  111.  i'.'. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  mask  or  veil  ;  part  of  a 
woman's  dress  by  which  the  face  was  wholly 
or  partly  concealed. 

"A  pertlet,  a  muffler.  a  cup,  and  other  things."— 
AtOV  •  Henry  VIII.  (au.  1689). 

3.  A  kind  of  glove  or  mitten  with  a  separate 
compartment  for  the  thumb  only;  a  boxing- 
glove  ;  a  kind  of  stuffed  glove  put  on  the 
hands  of  lunatics  to  prevent  them  from  iu- 
juriijg  themselves  or  others. 

EL  Music:  A  soft  cushion  employed  to 
terminate  or  soften  a  note. 

muT-HOIl,  3.       [MOUFLON.] 

muf-t*,  muf  -tee,  *.  [Arab.  m.</Ti  =  m 
magistrate.] 

1.  The  high-priest  or  chief  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  among  the  Muhammadans  ;  a 
doctor  or  expounder  of  the  law  ;  a  magistrate. 

"  H«  laid  It  down  M  a  rule  that  Mufti*  and  Augur* 
ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with  respect"—  Jfocau* 
lay:  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Civilian  dress,  as  distinguished  from  uni- 
form or  military  dress  ;  plaiu  dress  worn  by 
officers  when  off  duty. 

"  Who  wat  that  person  on  deck  In  mufti  t"— 
Marrgat  :  JftdihipTnan  £a»y  (ed,  1863),  p.  ISt 

mtig  (IX  *  mugge,  &  [Prob.  from  tr.  mugan 
=  »  mug;  Sw.  mugg.]  A  cup  or  vessel  of 
earthenware  or  metal,  used  for  drinking  from. 

"The  clamorous  crowd  1*  hosh'd  with  muyi  of  mum." 
Pop*.:  Hunciad,  IL  3». 

mtig  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  face  or  mouth.    (Slang.) 

"Clive  has  just  inherited  the  paternal  nm?."— 
Thackeray  :  Sewcomet,  ch.  1  vi. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  gull.    (Slang.) 

mug,  i\i.  [Mao  (2),  $.]  To  make  grimaces  ; 
to  distort  the  face.  (Slany.) 

5  To  mug  up:  To  paint  one*s  face;  to 
cram  for  an  examination.  (Slang.) 

*  mug-gard.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Ger. 
mucker—  a.  sulky  person  ;  mucken=  to  grumble.] 
Sullen,  sulky,  displeased. 

miig'-get,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  small  entrails. 

2.  A  ruffled  shirt. 

IL  Bot.  :  Convallaria  majalis.  Petty  mng- 
get  is  Galium  verum. 

•mug'-glBli,  a.  [MuooY.J  The  same  as 
MUGGY  (q.v.). 

miis'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Prob.  an 
abbreviation  of  smuggled.]  A  term  applied 
to  cheap,  trashy  goods  offered  for  sale  as 
smuggled  goods. 

Mug  gle-to'-nl  an,  s.  [For  etym.,  see  def.] 
Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  sect  founded  by  Lodo- 
wick  Muggleton  (1610-1698),  the  son  of  a 
farrier  in  Bisliopsgate  Street,  London.  He 
was  a  tailor,  and  when  about  forty  years  old 
began  to  have  visions  and  to  hear  "  voices," 
and  asserted  that  he  and  John  Reeve,  another 
tailor,  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 


the  Revelation  (xi.  3).  Their  chief  doctrines 
were  that  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  is  merely  nominal  ;  that  God  has  a 
real  human  body,  and  that  when  he  suffered 
on  the  cross  he  left  Elijah  as  his  vicegerent 
in  heaven.  The  Divine  Looking-glass  was  imb- 
lished  in  1656  as  an  exposition  of  tlieir  teacn- 
ings,  and  in  1846  some  members  of  the  sect, 
which  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
subscribed  to  republisli  it. 

mug'-g^,  a.  [leel.  mugga  =  soft,  drizzling 
mist  ;  mugguvedhr  =  muggy  weather  ;  myglM 
=  to  grow  musty  ;  Sw.  tnogel  •=  mould,  mouldi- 
ness.  Perhaps  allied  to  muck  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Damp  and  close  ;  warm  and  moist.   (Ap- 
plied to  the  air  or  weather.) 

"Get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  MFTOS.  Deucwi 
muggy  still."—  Byron  :  Diary.  Jan.  «,  183L 

2.  Moist,  damp,  mouldy. 

*  mug'  -house,    s.      [Eng.    mug    (1),   •.,  and 
house.]    An  alehouse,  a  pothouse. 

"There  U  a  muff-haute  near  Long  Acre."—  Tatter, 
No.  180. 

*  mu-gi-en-cy,  *.     [MOOIENT.]     The  act  of 
bellowing. 

"  This  mngienev  or  boatlon."—  Brovmt  :  Vulgar 
Krrourt.  bk.  iiL.  ch.  xrvii. 

*  mu'-gi-ent,  a.    [Lat  mugiens,  pr.  par.  of 
mugio  =  to  bellow.]    Bellowing,  lowing. 

"That  a  bittern  maketh  that  muyient  iiolM  or 
bumping  by  putting  1U  bill  into  a  reed  .  .  .  li  not 
easily  made  out"—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  Ill, 
oh.  i  r  v  i  i. 

mu'-glL,  t.  [Lat.  =  a  sea-fish,  according  to 
some,  the  mullet.  Pliny  attributes  to  the 
mugil  the  foolish  trick  of  hiding  its  head  and 
believing  its  whole  body  to  be  concealed 
(//.  iV.,  Ix.  17,  26);  it  was  used  in  punishing 
adulterers  (Juvenul  x.  317).] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mugilidte    (q.v.).      They    frequent    brackish 
waters,  feeding  on  organic  substances  mixed 
with  mud   and    sand.     The    organs   of  th« 
pharynx  are  modified  Into  a  filtering-apparatus, 
preventing  the  passage  of  large  substances 
into  the  stomach.    About  seventy  species  art 
known  ;  the  majority  attain  a  weight  of  four, 
bat  some  grow  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.    All  are 
eaten  ;  some  are  highly  valued,  especially  when 
taken  in  fresh  water.    Several  species  occur  in 
the  waters  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  M.$r»- 
boscideus,  a  fresh-water  species  from  Central 
America,  has  the  snout  pointed  and  fleshy,  thai 
resembling  the  genus  Agonostoma.    (Gunther.) 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  genus  dates  from  Tertiary 
times,  remains  of  a  species  having  been  found 
in  the  gypsum  of  Aix, 

mu  gil  1  d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mugil  ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  Gray  Mullets  ;  a  family  of  ican- 
thopterygian  fishes,  division  Mugili  formes. 
The  body  is  more  or  less  oblong  and  com- 
pressed, covered  with  cycloid  scales  of 
moderate  size  ;  no  lateral  line.  Teeth  feeble 
or  absent.  Three  genera  :  Mugil,  Agonostoma, 
and  Myxus.  From  the  coasts  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones. 

mu-  gil-i  for'-mef,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  nuigil,  genit.  mugilis,  and  forma  =  shape.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  division  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  more  or 
less  remote  from  each  other  ;  the  anterior 
short,  like  the  posterior,  or  composed  of  feeble 
rays.  Ventrals  with  one  spine  and  five  rays, 
abdominal.  It  embraces  three  families  :  Mu- 
gilidte, Sphyraenidae,  and  Atheririidae  (q.v.). 

mu'-gil-old,  s.  [MuaiL.]  A  fish  belonging 
to  the  family  Mugilidaj  (q.v.). 

mug'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  mug,  and  weed.} 

Bot.  :  Get/mm  cruciatum,  called  more  fully 
the  Golden  Mugweed. 

mug-wort,  *  mog-worte,  «.    [A.S.  mucy- 

wort.} 

Bot.  :  Artemisia  vulgaris,  a  woolly  British 
plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  formerly  used  to 
flavor  drinks, 


'  -Wump,  *•  [Algonquin,  mugquomp*=& 
great  man  ;  a  chief.]  Formerly  in  New 
England  a  person  of  importance  ;  a  leader. 
Hence,  in  contempt,  a  self-important  man. 
Recent  usage  —  an  independent  in  politics  ;  oue 
who  votes  for  the  most  suitable  candidate, 
regardless  of  party.  Occasionally  used  as  an 
adjective,  and  (as  elang)  as  a  verb. 


Ate,  tut,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$4 
er.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try(  Sjfrlan.    <e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Ku  ham'-ma  dan,  Mo  ham'-me-dau, 
Ma-hom  -e  tan.  a.  &  s.  [Arab.  Muham- 
mad; Eng.  me.  -an.\  (See  MOHAMMEDAN.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Muhammad 
or  his  system  of  belief  or  polity. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  follower  of  Muhammad. 

[Ml'HAMMADANlBM.] 

Muhammadan  architecture,  s.  The 

style  of  architecture  adopted  by  Muhammadan 
nations,  as  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Arabs,  &c. 
It  was  gradually  developed  out  of  the  forms 
which  were  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  various 
countries  over  which  they  spread,  and  which 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  early  Christian 
art  of  the  later  Roman  period,  together  with 
an  admixture  of  Asiatic  elements.  In  the 
earliest  times  Christian  churches  were  utilized 
for  the  practice  of  the  new  religion ;  after- 
wards mosques  were  erected.  [MOSQUE.]  In 
accordance  with  the  Oriental  manner  of  life, 
this  style  is  internal  rather  than  external, 
especially  in  palaces  and  dwelling-houses. 
Whilst  the  tasteless  exterior  of  the  buildings 
only  displays  to  the  eye  high  walls  which 
are  irregularly  pierced  by  small  windows,  and 
those  few  in  number,  every  thing  in  the  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated.  The  richest  orna- 
mentation is  lavished  on  the  most  essential 
part  of  these  buildings,  namely,  on  the  por- 
ticos which  surround  the  open  court.  There 
are  no  fixed  orders  or  proportions  for  the 
pillars,  sometimes  they  are  squat  and  heavy  ; 
at  others  slender  and  graceful,  especially  in 
the  later  period.  Three  different  forms  of 
arches  are  found,  besides  the  circular  arch, 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  and 
Sicily  the  pointed  arch,  resembling  that 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  Gothic  style,  was 
used  ;  in  Persia  and  India  the  keel-arch  (the 
ends  of  the  curves  are  bent  slightly  upwards 
like  the  keel  of  a  vessel) ;  and  in  Spain  the 
horseshoe  arch,  which  consists  of  a  larger 
segment  of  a  circle  than  a  semicircle.  The 
walls  over  these  arches,  as  all  flat  surfaces, 
were  covered  with  embellishments  in  the 
shape  of  arabesques  consisting  of  flat  relief 
in  stucco,  or  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  They 
are  formed  of  the  most  multifarious  entwinings 
of  straight  or  curved  lines  or  belts.  Domes 
are  introduced  freely,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  flat  or  plain  externally,  or  ornamented 
with  stripes  like  a  gourd.  Dwelling-houses 
are  tasteless  externally,  but  the  interiors  dis- 
play wealth  and  luxury.  Overhanging  bal- 
conies are  used  in  the  upper  stories,  anci  the 
windows  are  small  and  elevated.  The  Arabian 
system  of  ornamentation  is  not  so  pure  as  the 
Moorish,  and  the  Turkish  style  kept  more 
closely  to  the  Byzantine.  The  finest  specimen 
of  Muhammadan  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion is  the  Alhambra,  at  Granada. 

Mu  ham'  ma-dan  ism,  Mo  ham  me - 
dan  ism,  Ma-hom'  ct  an  ism,  ••-.  [Arab. 
Mulmmmad;  Eng.  sun",  -an;  -iam.  Muham- 
mad is  from  the  Arabic  root  hamd  —  the 
Praised.] 

C&npar.  Religions :  The  religion  founded  by 
Muhammad,  the  so-called  Prophet  of  Arabia. 
He  was  born  at  Mecca,  of  good  family,  Aug. 
20,  570,  but,  while  an  infant,  lost  his  father, 
Abdallah,  and,  at  the  age  of  six,  his  mother, 
Amiiiu.  When  a  child  he  had  a  fit,  probably 
epileptic.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  mar- 
ried Khadijah,  a  widow  of  forty,  the  first  of 
his  many  wives,  and  was  faithful  to  her 
while  she  lived.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  often 
retired  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hira 
for  religious  meditation.  Three  years  later 
he  began  to  proclaim  his  views,  and,  after  a 
time,  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.  Among  his 
early  converts  were  his  wife,  Khadijah,  Ali, 
his  cousin,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  afterwards 
his  adopted  son  and  his  son-in-law,  and  Auu 
Bakr,  or  Abubeker,  his  friend.  On  June  29, 
6-2-2,  he  had  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
This  date  is  the  Moslem  era  of  the  Hejira 
(<|.v.).  At  Mecca  he  had  been  an  enthusiast, 
at  Medina  he  became  a  fanatic.  On  Jan.  13, 
024,  at  the  head  of  300  followers  he  defeated 
050  of  the  Meccans.  The  victory  was  con- 
sidered miraculous,  and  encouraged  him  in 
future  to  propagate  his  faith  by  the  sword, 
and  he  was  so  successful  that  at  his  death 
(June  8,  032)  he  was  virtual  sovereign  of 
Arabia,  During  the  Caliphates  of  his  im- 
mediate successors  Abubeker  (632-634)  and 
Omar  (634-646),  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  con- 
quered Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  esta- 
blished the  new  faith.  Othman  reigned  next 
(644-655).  Then  the  Arabs  elected  Ali,  Mu- 


hammad's son-in-law,  strangely  passed  over 
till  now  ;  the  Syrians  chose  Moaviah,  son  of 
Abu  Sofian,  an  old  enemy  of  the  prophet. 
Civil  war  resulted,  and  the  sects  of  the  Sun- 
nis  and  Shiahs  arose.  Ali  was  assassinated 
in  661,  Hassan  and  Hossein,  his  sons,  soon 
after  perishing.  In  710  Tarik  landed  in 
Spain,  the  straits  where  he  had  passed  and 
the  adjacent  rock  being  ever  afterwards 
called  Gibraltar  (q.v.).  In  732  Charles  Martel 
(=  the  Hammer)  defeated  the  Arab  Abderrah- 
iiian  at  Poictiers,  saving  Western  Europe. 
The  Saracen  capitals  had  been  successively 
at  Medina,  at  Cafa,  at  Damascus,  and  at  Bag- 
dad, their  dynasties  were  the  Ommeyades, 
Abhasides,  *c.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Saracen  empire  in  the 
East  began  to  be  broken  down  by  the  Turks, 
then  a  savage  Tartar  tribe,  who  afterwards 
embraced  Muhammadanism,  and  in  1453  took 
Constantinople,  terminating  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  empire.  Since  the  sixteenth  century 
their  power  has  been  less  dreaded.  The  Mu- 
hammadans  of  the  world  have  been  estimated 
at  250  millions,  of  whom  50  millions  are  in 
India,  40  millions  directly  under  British  rule, 
and  10  millions  in  allied  or  tributary  states. 
The  Koran  (=  that  which  is  read  or  recited) 
is  their  sacred  book  and  their  code  of  law. 
Their  iaith  is  called  Islam  (=  surrender  of 
the  will  to  God).  Five  duties  are  incumbent 
on  the  faithful  Muhammadan  :  a  confession 
of  faith  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that 
Muhammad  is  his  prophet,  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Fri- 
day is  their  sabbath  and  day  of  special  wor- 
ship. Raising  the  nations  which  have  em- 
braced it  to  a  higher  creed  than  their  old 
idolatry,  Islam  has  so  stereotyped  them  as  to 
render  all  further  changes  intensely  dimcult. 
No  other  faith  offers  so  stubborn  a  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Mu  ham'  -ma-  dan  izc,  Mo  ham  -mcd- 
an-ize,  Ma-hom'  e-tan-ize,  v.t.  [Eng. 
Muhammadan;  -izt.\ 

1.  Of  things  :   To  render   conformable  to 
Muhammadan  law  or  usage. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  convert  to  or  coerce  into 
Muhammadanism. 

Mu  ham'  -mad  -ism,  Mo-ham'-med- 
13m,  Ma  horn  -et'iam,  3.  [MUHAMUADAN- 

la-M.J 

Mu  ham'-mad  ize,  Mo  ham'-mcd  izc, 
Ma-hom'-et-ize,  r.t.  [MUHAMMADANISM.] 

muhl  en-beck'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  a  bot- 
anist, Muhleubeck  (?).] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Polygonacese,  tribe  Poly- 
goneae.  Muhtmfwkia  adpressa,  an  Australian 
plant,  has  sweetish  currant-like  fruits,  used 
for  pastry. 

mulls,  s.  pi.  [MooLS.]  Moulds  ;  cloth  or  list 
shoes  for  gout.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  seldom  wore  atioou,  unless  it  were  ntuilt  when 
be  had  tbe  gout"—  Scott  :  Knlguiaalet,  lett  %i. 

milir,  s.    [Moon,  ».]    A  moor.    (Scotch.) 

mulr-burn,  ».  The  act  of  burning  moors 
or  heath. 

nmir  ill,  «.  A  disease  to  which  black 
cattle  are  subject. 

muir-land,  s.    [MOORLAND.] 

mulr-poot,  s.    Young  grouse. 

"Ala  Scotch  laird  does  about  his  luauklus  and  bis 
mu4r-voot4."—Scvtt  :  Heart  of  Jtid-Lotktan.  ch.  XXX. 

*  mu-lat'-ress,  s.    [MULATTRESS.] 

mu-laf  -to,  8.  [Sp.  muluto,  from  mulo  =  a 
mule  (q.v.);  Fr.  muldtre  ;  Port,  mulato.]  The 
child  of  parents,  one  of  which  is  white  and 
the  other  a  negro.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  the  hair  frizzly  or  woolly. 

mu  lat-ress,  <.     [MU- 


" mu  lat'-tress,  'm 
LATTO.]    A  female  mu 


latto. 

mur-ber-ry1,  *  mool-ber-ry,  ».  [A  corrupt. 
of  A.  8.  »ior  (Lat.  moms)  =  a  mulberry-tree, 
and  beam  =  a  tree,  a  beam  ;  Ger.  tnauibeere  ; 
Gr.  fiwpof,  popov  (moron,  moron)  =  a  mul- 
berry ;  jxopea  (morea)  =  a  mulberry  tree.] 

Bat.  :  The  genus  Moras  (q.v.). 

mulberry  calculus,  s. 

Chem.  it  Pathol.  :  A  calculus  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  mulberry  in  shape.  It  consists  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 


mulberry  cloth,  mulberry  paper 
cloth,  B.  Paper  prepared  from  the  Dark  of 
Brouasonetia  papyri/era.  The  Japanese  make 
their  paper  and  the  Burmese  their  papier- 
mache  trays  from  it.  (Calcutta  KrAio.  Report.) 

mulberry  faced,  a.  Having  the  face 
spotted  or  blotched  as  if  with  mulberry  staina, 

mulberry-germ,  s.    [MORULA.] 

mulberry  rash.  >. 

Pathol. :  The  distinctive  maculae  or  spot* 
appearing  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  pecu- 
liar to  that  disease. 

mulberry-silkworm,  s. 

Entom.  :  Bombyx  mori. 

mulberry-tree,  s.  [MULBERRY,  MORUS.! 

mulch,  mulsh,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  mulsch,  molsch  = 
rotten,  soft.)  A  surface  layer  of  dead  vege- 
table matter,  as  cocoa-nut  fibre,  spent  hops, 
&c.,  used  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  prevent 
weeds  growing. 

"In  keeping  down  tbe  weed*  through  the  loaf 
summer,  a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw,  or  any  coaiw 
litter,  is  often  far  less  costly  thau  would  be  the  labour 
required."—  Scribner-t  Magatttu.  Alarch,  1880,  p.  7»7. 

mulch,  mulsh,  v.t.  [MULCH,  >.]  To  cover 
with  a  mulch. 

"  On  Staten  Island  I  have  seen  large  patchee 
mulckedwiih  salt  hay. "— Scriftner'i  Jftwtuuu.  March. 
1880,  p.  76!. 

millet,  >.  [Lat.  mukta,  multa  =  a  fine ;  O.  Jr. 
multe.] 

1.  A  fine  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  for  an  offence 
or  misdemeanour ;  generally  a  pecuniary  fine. 

"  It  Is  probable  that  the  decline  In  the  prosperity 
and  population  of  Stockport  Is  due  to  this  enorioooa 
and  utterly  indefensible  mulct."— Brit.  (Juart.  Aeviflev. 
Ivli.  218. 

*2.  A  blemish,  a  defect. 

mulct,  v.t.    [MULCT,  v.) 

1.  To  punish  with  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  de- 
privation of  some  possession,  or  property; 
to  deprive.  (Followed  by  in  at  of:  as,  To 
mulct  a  person  in  £100 ;  or,  to  mulct  him  oj 
something.) 

*2.  To  punish  generally. 

"  How  many  poore  creatures  hast  thou  mulcted  wlUl 
death."— BII.  ttall :  Meditation  ois  fleu/4. 

mulc'-tu  a-ry\  a.  [MULCT.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  mulct  or  fine ;  consisting  of  or  imposed 
as  a  mulct. 

•  •  Some  known  mujctiiary  punishments  upon  other 
crimes."— Mr  W.  Templt :  Introd.  to  Hitt.  of  England. 

muT  dan,  s.    [From  Mulda,  Saxony.] 

Ifin. :  An  orthoclase  (q.v.),  found  at  Mulda. 

mule,  s.     [A.S.  mul,  from  Lat.  multa;    ft. 
mule.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stubborn,  sullen  person. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  loosely  used  as  synony- 
mous with  hybrid  (q.v.),  more  usually  applied 
to  the  produce  of  a  male  ass  with  a  mare,  the 
Mule  proiter  (Eqtius  asinus,  var.  >),  and  to  the 
Hinny  (E.  asinut,  var.  f),  the  offspring  of  a 
stallion  and  a  she-ass.  The  mule  does  not 
attain  maturity  so  soon  as  the  horse,  but  If 
useful  for  a  much  longer  period.  As  a  beast 
of  burden  it  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
the  horse ;  it  is  easily  fed,  is  equally  good  for 
carrying  and  drawing,  its  less  sensitive  skin 
enables  it  to  support  exposure  to  the  weather ; 
like  the  ass,  it  enjoys  comparative  immunity 
from  disease,  and  it  is  as  surefooted  as  a  goat. 
Mules  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  ; 
there  are  frequent  references  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  Greek  (Od.  viii.)  and  Latin 
(Plautus,  Aul.,  iii.  5,  21)  literature.  Prance 
is  the  most  important  mule-raising  country  in 
Europe ;  then  come,  Italy,  Spain,  aud  Portu- 
gal, where  they  are  used  for  pack  and  draught. 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  take  the  lead 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  mule 
(by  a  male  ass  from  a  mustang  mare)  is  a  very 
useful  animal.  Mules  are  seldom  used,  and 
seldomer  bred,  in  England.  They  are  largely 
employed  as  draught  animals  in  warfare, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
service  in  the  Peninsular  War,  but  they  have 
since  been  used  in  the  Crimea,  India,  Abys- 
sinia, South  Africa,  and  Egypt.  Breeding 
between  mules  and  either  parent  is  not  very 
rare,  but  has  long  been  deemed  impossible  be- 
tween mules  inter  se  (Suetonius:  Galba,  iv.J, 


boil,  boy  ;  pout,  J6>1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9010,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
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bat  it  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  with- 
in recent  years  between  mules  at  the  Jardin 
de»  Plantes  and  (on  doubtful  authority)  be- 
tween  hybrids  of  birds.  In  the  Pnxxedingt  of 
tie  Zoological  Society  (1884)  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Bartlett,  tiie  superintendent,  describing 
a  remarkable  hybrid  born  In  the  Gardens. 
On  Oct.  29,  1868,  a  female  hybrid  was  born 
from  a  Oayal  cow  (Biboa  /rontalit)  and  a  Zebu 
bull  (Bo*  iiidicua)  ;  from  this  female  hybrid 
and  a  Bison  bull  (Biton  amerioanus)  8  second 
female  hybrid  was  born  oil  May  21,1881,  from 
which  and  a  Bison  bull  a  third  female  hybrid 
was  born,  March  12,  1884  —  the  offspring  of 
certainly  three  well-marked  species,  and,  ac- 
cording to  present  definition,  of  three  distinct 
genera. 

"Tbe  belief,  so  general  that  til  hybrid,  or  mula 
are  barren  and  uselces  furbreedlng  purposes  li  limply 
a  stupid  and  ignorant  prejudice."—  /"rye.  Zoui.  Hoc., 
list,  u.«i. 

2.  Bat.  :  A  hybrid!  a  cross  between  two 
distinct  species.    They  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  pollen  of  one  to  the  stigma 
of  the  other.     Mules  between  two  different 
genera  are  called  bigeners.    They  are  rarely 
obtained. 

3.  tarr.  :  A  disease  in  horses. 

4.  Spinning  :  A  spinning-machine  in  which 
the  rnvings  are  delivered  from  a  series  of  sets 
of  drawing  rollers  to  spindles  placed  on  a 
carriage,  which  travels  away  from  the  rollers 
while  the  thread  is  being  twisted,  and  returns 
toward  the  rollers  while  the  thread  is  being 
wound.    It  was  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton, 
and  perfected  in  1779.    The  combination  which 
cave  rise  to  the  term  male  was  the  junction  of 
the  drawing  rollers  of  Ark  wright  with  the  spin- 
ning-jenny of  Hargreaves.    The  object  of  the 
machine  u  to  deliver  the  roving  with  the  re- 

§  nired  degree  of  attenuation  and  twist  it  as 
elivered.  For  this  pur|x>se,  the  spindles, 
instead  of  being  stationary,  are  plactfl  on  a 
movable  carriage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to 
twist  the  threads  and  wheeled  in  again  to 
wind  on  the  spindles. 


ZooL:  Dasyput  hybridui,  common  on  the 
Pampas.  It  is  not  nocturnal,  nor  does  it 
borrow  easily. 

mule-canary,  s.  The  offspring  of  a 
eauary  and  any  other  of  tht>  finches. 

mule-deer,  s. 

ZooL  :  Cariacua  macrotis,  a  North  American 
species,  slightly  larger  than  the  Virginian 
deer  (q.v.).  Dark  gray  in  winter,  dull  yellow 
In  summer.  It  owes  its  popular  and  1U 
•dentine  name  to  the  length  of  iu  ears. 

mule-driver,  «.    One  who  drives  mules  ; 

•  muleteer. 

mule-jenny,  s.    The  same  as  MOLE,  IL  4. 
mule  -spinner,  >. 

1.  One  who  spins  with  a  mold. 

2.  The  same  as  MULE,  IL  4- 
mule  wort,  s. 

Eot.  :  The  fern  genus  Hemionittt. 

mu'-let,  mu'-lette,  s.  [Port.]  A  Portuguese 
vessel  with  three  lateen  sails. 

mu  Ict-eer,  •  muletcr,  -mule  tor,  i. 
[Pr.  muUtier,  from  O.  F.  nutlet  ~a  mule.}  A 
mole-driver. 

"Bow  carols  now  the  loaty  nvltteert 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  bis  lay." 

Byron  :  Childt  Uarotd,  L  IS. 

mu'-ley,  a.  [Oer.  miihl  =  a  mill,  miihlsuye  =  a 
mill-saw.]  The  same  as  MULEY-SAW  (q.v.). 

muley-head,  s.  The  sliding  carriage  to 
which  the  muley-saw  is  attached,  and  which 
moves  in  guides.  The  saw  is  attached  to  a 
muley-head  at  each  eud. 

muley-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  Is  not 
strained  in  a  gate  or  sash,  but  has  a  more 
rapid  reciprocating  motion,  and  has  guide- 
carriages  above  and  below.  [MULEY-HEAD.] 

mul  ge'-di-iim,  «.  [Lat.  m-uljeo  =  to  milk.] 
Bot.  :  Blue  Sow-thistle  ;  a  genus  of  lignli- 
florous  Composites,  tribe  Hieraciefie.  Invo- 
lucre double,  containing  many  flowers  ;  pappus 
stiff  and  brittle  ;  beak  very  short  ;  aehenes  much 
compressed.  Mulget.liv.rn  alpinum,  Alpine 
Blue  Sow-thistle  is  foand  in  the  Loci.na^ar 
and  Clova  Mountains.  M.  Jloridanum,  an 
American  species,  is  called  from  its  bitterness 
Gall  of  the  Earth. 


Mill  house,  «.  [Kr.,  from  Gcr.  MulUluaum : 
muhl  =  a  mill,  and  haul  =  a  house.] 

Geoff. :  A  commercial  and  manufacturing 
German  town,  in  the  district  of  Ober-Elsass. 

Mulhouse  blue,  s. 

L'nem. :  A  blue  colouring  matter,  produced 
by  boiling  an  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  with 
auihue  red. 

*  mu  •la-cb'-ri-ty',  «.  (Lat.  vuUitbritat,  from 
nuiifbrii  —  womanly  \  mailer  «  a  woman.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  woman;  womanhood. 
(Soliman  <t  Peneda.) 

2.  Womanishness ;  the  character  or  nature 
of  a  woman ;  effeminacy. 

mu'-li  er, «.    (Lat.  =a  woman,  a  wife.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  woman. 
n.  Law: 

L  A  woman,  a  wife. 
2.  A  legitimate  son ;  a  son  born  In  wedlock. 

"mu-li  er-ly,  •  mu-li-er-Ue,  adv.  [Lat. 
mulier ;  Eng.  sufi:  -ly,  -lit.]  In  wedlock  ;  le- 
gitimately. 

"It  oiujl  1 1  to  deMend  to  him,u  next  bell*  being  mu- 
Iltrlus  borne."— IfoUnaM  :  Ckron.  qf  Ireland  lau.  1558). 

'  mu'-ll-cr  6«e,  u.  (Let.  muUeromt.)  Fond 
of  women. 

"  Mullvratt— that  means,  wrapped  trp  body  and  eonl 
in  women,"— X*uU  :  ClaUUr  t  i/WrtA,  eh.  null. 

1  mu-ll-er-o«'-.-ty.  «.  [Lat.  muZimwita., 
from  nulicnuiu  =  lond  of  women  ;  mulier  =  a 
woiuan.)  Addiction  to  women. 

Did  yon  ever  detect  the  noodles  mutom«U»  lm— 
'  :  Glouter . "  " 


_        r  *  Hearth,  ch.  xaxili. 

U  An  obsolete  word,  worthy  of  being  Intro- 
duced as  expressing  what  no  other  word  in 
our  language  does.  (Trmck  :  On  tomt  JJcfi- 
dencies  in  our  Dictionaries,  p.  6.) 

mu'-li  er-ty,  *,   [Lat,  vmliar;  Eng.  soft  -(».] 
Law  : 

1.  Lawful  Issue. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimately 
born. 

mu  li  -ni-dae,  ».  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  nvlln(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -fete.) 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiacen  (Umbellifers). 

mu-li  -num.  s.  [Scut.  sing,  of  Lat.  mulimts 
s*  pertaining  to  a  mule  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Muliuidte  (q.v.). 

mul-lsh.  o.     [Eng.  »u«e);   -i«M     Like  a 
mule  ;  obstinate,  stubborn,  sullen. 
••  That  mulM  folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed. 

Cntper:  Charity,  m. 

mul'-lsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mulish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mulish  or  stubborn  manner  ;  stubbornly,  ob- 
stinately. (Truth,  July  »,  1885,  p.  42.) 

rrml  Ish  ness,  >.  [Eng.  mulitk;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mulish  ;  obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness. 


mull,  e.t.    [Formed  fr°ra  *ne  "ty  ™»0«*>  er- 

roneously  taken  as  a  pa.  participle.    Mulled 

ale  =  mould  ale  -  funeral  ale.     (Wedgwood.)  ± 

*1.  To   soften,  to  dispirit,  to  deaden,  to 

dull. 

2.  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  flavour  with  spices, 
as  wine. 

3.  To  make  a  mess  of,  to  spoil,  to  muddle. 
(Colloquial.) 

mull  (IX  «.    [A  rariant  of  mould  (q.v.)  ;  Dut. 
mul  =  dust  ;  Sw.  mull.] 
L  Dust,  rubbish. 

"That  other  coffre  of  strawe  and  mug, 
With  stones  ineued  [mixed)  he  tilde  also. 

llo**r:  C.  A..  T. 

2.  A  muddle,  a  meas  caused  by  misiaauage- 
BMnt, 

"  The  whole  thing  Is  a  muO."—  Blmei  :  dun*  Uft 
in  Auaralia.  Appemiii  No.  Till.  p.  U. 

mull  (2),  ».  [Hind.  mvl-mul  =  muslin;  Fr. 
mojfe.)  A  thin,  soft  kind  of  cotton  goods. 
Varieties  are  known  as  Swiss,  India,  starched 
mull,  ftc. 

mull  (3),    ».     [Icel.  muli  =  a   promontory  or 
jutting  crag  between  two  fiords,  or  the  like  ; 
Gael,  maol  ;  Orkney  &  Shetland  mulle,  mull.] 
1.  A  cape,  a  projecting  headland  :  as,  the 
Mull  of  Cautyre. 


2.  A  snutf-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  • 
born  ;  a  snuff-box  generally. 

"  He  plucked  forth  a  huge  horn  snuff-bur,  or  mnO, 
u  he  called  It,  and  prouered  rue."— Souli  Jfoo  Coy, 
oh.  vL 


_>,  8.      [MOLLAH.] 

mul-la-ga-taw-ny,  mul-Hga  taw- 
ny, s.  L'l'aniil  milayu-tuniu  —  (lit.)  pepper 
water.]  An  Indian  curry-soup. 

mul'-lar,  ».  [O.  Fr.  moulleur,  from  main, 
moulre,  mouldre  =  to  grind;  Lat.  molo.]  A 
stamp  with  an  intaglio  ornament,  for  giving  a 
salient  impression  to  metal  upon  which  it  hi 
struck. 

mul  loin,  mul'-l£n,  «.  [A.8.  mnlcgn,  pet- 
haps  from  Goth,  nuilo ;  Dan.  mo'l  =  a  moth.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Verbascam  (q.v.).  The 
Great  Mullein  is  Verbasam.  Thapsus,  the 
White,  V.  Lychnitii;  the  Yellow  Hoary,  V. 
pulvervtentum :  the  Dark,  V.  nigrum ;  and 
the  Moth  Mullein,  V.  Blattaria.  These  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  have  been  naturalized 
In  the  United  States. 

mulleiu-siiarlt,  s. 
Kiitom.  :   A  moth,    Cundlla    wr&owi,  th« 
caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  mullein. 

mul'-ler  (IX  «.  [O.  Fr.  moulltur.}  A  grinding 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  stone  or  slab  with 
a  flat  surface,  which  is  moved  upon  a  stone 
table  or  slab  to  grind  and  mix  pigments,  &C. 
The  action  is  sometimes  called  porphyrizatiou. 

mul'-ler  (2),  «.  [Eng.  mull,  v. ;  -«-.T  A  vessel 
in  which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 

mul  -  lei'  - 1  -«>,«.  [Named  after  Otto  Fred. 
Mulier,  autlior'of  Zoologica  Daniai,  Ac.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  UnionidsB  (q.v.X  from 
New  Granada.  It  is  fixed  and  irregular  when 
adult,  and  for  this  reason  has  been  sometimes 
referred  to  the  Ostreidse  and  sometimes  to  the 
Chamtdtt  ;  but  D'Orbigny  has  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  locomotive  and  dimyary  when 
young,  like  any  other  of  the  Uniouidaj. 

Mul  -ler' -i-an,  a.  [Named  after  John  Mulier, 
the  anatomist  who  discovered  the  duets  called 
after  him.]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Mullerian-duct*,  s.  fi. 

Anat. :  Ducts  developing  In  the  female 
Into  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
They  exist  also  in  mammals  and  birds. 

Mullerian  fibres,  t.  pi. 
Anat. :  Certain  fibres  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye.    Called  also  Radial  fi bres. 

mul -let  (1),  *  mol-et,  'mulct,   ».     [Fr. 

mulet,  from  Low  Lat.  mulus ;  Lat.  mullus  =  a 
mullet.] 

Ichthy.:  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Mullus  aud  of  the  family  Mugilidse.  The 
former  are  distinguished  as  Red,  and  the 
latter  as  Gray  Mullets.  Red  Mullets  are 
ground-feeders,  using  their  barbels  in  dis- 
covering their  food ;  it  was  believed  that  they 
fed  on  putrid  flesh,  but  probably  they  are 
attracted  to  decomposing  bodies  by  the  small 
crustaceans  which  feed  thereon.  Little  is 
known  of  their  habits ;  in  winter  they  retire 
Into  deep  water,  iu  summer  they  approach 
the  coasts,  and  are  sometimes  found  in 
brackish  waters.  They  are  brilliantly  coloured, 
and  as  food-fish  should  claim  the  attention  of 
pisciculturists.  The  Gray  Mullet  is  plainly 
coloured,  greenish  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
more  or  less  silvery  on  the  sides.  The  flesh 
is  well-flavoured,  and  it  is  largely  cultivated 
In  the  fish-farms  of  Western  Italy. 

mullet-hawk,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  for  Pandion  (Falco)  haliaetus,  thf 
Osprey  (q.v.). 

mul' -let  (2),  ».  [Fr.  molette,  moUelte  =  flu 
rowel  of  a  spur;  O.  Ital.  mollclle  =  a  mullet, 
from  molla  =  a  wheel,  from  Lat.  mold  =  a 
mill.) 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.):  Small  pincers  used  for 
curling  the  hair. 

"  Here's  a  hnlr  too  much  ;  take  It  off:  where  are  thy 
mullets  I"— lien  Junion  :  Cynthia't  KtHlt,  V.  1 

2.  Her. :  A  figure  resembling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  having  five  points  In  English  heraldry 
and  six  in  French.  It  is  the  filial  distinction 
of  a  third  son. 

••  And  In  the  chief  three  miOltti  stood." 

Kcatt ;  Marmion,  Tl  * 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
»ror«j.  rv»?  T-<-f    -*-»-  son ;  mnte,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  o>  =  e  ;  «y  =  a;  «.u  =  Irw. 
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tnul'-lej?,  i  [Provinc.  Eng.  mull  =  a  cow  ; 
diuiiii.  unit',  -ay  ;  nf.  Gael.  nuat  =  bare,  polled  ; 
without  boms.)  A  oow. 

"  Leave  milking  and  dry  upo!dfniiff«Jf  thy  cow." 
.  p.  11U. 


Hsur-U-cite,  «.  [From  Mulltoa  Hill,  New 
Jersey  ;  suit1.  -i(e(A/i)i.).] 

J/;».:  A  variety  of  Viviaulte  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  cylindrical  aggregations  of  llbro-lamel- 
lar  crystals  In  a  friable  ferruginous  sand. 
These  are  mostlyreplacemetits  of  fossil  beleni- 
niti's.  It  Is  also  pseudoiuorphou*  after  other 
fowttii 

mill  II  das,  s.  pL    £Lat.  mull(us');  tarn.  pi. 

adj.  Mill,  -id''-.] 

Icldhy.  :  Red  Mullets,  a  family  of  teleostean 
fishes.  Body,  low,  rather  compressed,  covered 
•with  large  thin  scales,  sometimes  with  a  line 
serrature  ;  two  long  erectile  barbels.  Lateral 
line  continuous.  Mouth  in  front  of  the  snout  ; 
teeth  very  feeble.  Two  short  dorsals,  remote 
from  each  other  ;  anal  similar  to  second 
dorsal;  ventrals  with  one  spine  and  five 
rays  ;  pectorals  short  ;  branchiostegals  four  ; 
stomach  siphonal.  Mullus,  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family,  is  divided  into  several  sub-genera, 
on  account  of  slight  differences  of  dentition. 
They  are  marine,  but  many  species  enter 
brackish  water  to  feed  on  the  animalcula 
abounding  In  the  flora.  About  forty  species 
are  known  ;  all  esteemed  for  food,  but  none 
attain  a  large  size.  (Giinther.) 

mul  II  ga-taw'-ny,  «.    [MULU.OATAWHT.I 

mul  1!  grub  J,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  colic, 

"  Whose  dog  lien  lick  o'  th'  mulHyrubi  I" 

Ufntm.  i  t'lrl.  :  JfoHHtur  TVtcnwu.  11.  ft. 

2.  Ill-temper,  sulkiness. 

mul  Un'-gohg,  ».    [Native  Australian  name.] 
Zool  :  Ornithorhynchus  (q.v.X 

muT-lion,  mun'-nion  (i  as  y),  *mon-y- 
calo,  *  mo-ul-al,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  mua- 
nion,  from  Fr.  nioignan  =  &  stump,  a  blunt 
end  of  a  thing,  from  O.  Fr.  moing  =  maimed  ; 
Ital.  monco  ;  Lat.  mancm;  O.  Itat.  mugnone 
=  a  nmllion;  Sp.  muilon,  =  the  stump  of  au 
arm  or  leg  cut  otf.  "  The  munition  or  mullian 
of  a  window  is  the  stump  of  the  division 
before  It  breaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  the 
window."  (Wedgwood.)} 

1.  Arch.  :   A  vertical   bar  separating  the 
•ompartments  of  a  window,  especially  used  in 
Gothic  and  double-casement  windows.     The 
horizontal  bars  are  called  transoms. 

2.  Join.  :  A  style  or  upright  division  be- 
tween the  panels  in  wainscoting.       . 

mul  116n  (1  as  y),  v.t.  [MULLIOK,  «.]  To 
divide  or  form  into  compartments  by  mul- 
lions. 

mul  lock,  *  mul-lok,  «.   [Eng.  mtefe  (1),  ».  ; 

dimin.  sutf.  -oak,  -ok.} 
*  1.  Rubbish,  dirt;  refuse  ^»f  all  kinds. 

"The  mtillok  on  an  bepe  ysweped  was." 

CAaucorz  C.  T..  !«,««. 

2.  A  mull,  a  muddle  through  mismanage- 
ment ;  a  mess,  a  dilemma.  (Provincial.) 

mul  loi'-dej,  3.  [Lat.  mullut  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
f'oos  (cidos)  =  form.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-genus  of  the  family  Mul- 
lidif,  closely  resembling  the  sole  genus  Mul- 
lus,  as  the  name  denotes. 

mul  lus,  i.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Hullide.  MMus  burbot  us  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Giinther,  the  sole  species,  of  which  he 
considers  M.  surmuletus  to  be  the  female.  It 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  paid 
extravagant  prices  for  it,  especially  when  it  at- 
tained a  considerable  size,  a  circumstance  often 
noticed  by  the  satirists,  especially  by  Martial 
(x.  31)  and  Juvenal  (v.  92).  It  was  the  custom 
to  bdng  the  fish  into  the  banqueting-room 
that  it  might  die  in  the  presence  of  the  guests, 
its  red  colour  becoming  exceedingly  brilliant 
in  its  death-struggles.  Fishermen  deepen 
tile  natural  tint  of  the  fish  by  scaling  it  im- 
mediately after  capture,  causing  a  permanent 
contraction  of  the  chromatophoreB  containing 
the  red  pigment.  [MULLET  (1),  «.] 

mul'  -mul,  s.   [MULL  (2),  >.] 

Fabric  :  A  thin,  soft,  transparent  muslin  of 
the  finest  quality. 


mul'-quf  (qas  It),  «.    [Arab.  =»  wind-con- 
ductor.]   (bee  extract.) 

"  Perhaps  tbe  most  ancient  device  for  veiitiUt  i  n  -, 
•pecially  goMtnifited  for  tlutt  pur|«wtt,  is  tlie  ntut'jit/. 
which  has  been  iu  use  in  l*-ypt  for  at  least  S.WO 
years,  and  Is  still  to  be  seen  attached  to  the  modern 
houses  of  Cairo  aud  other  towns.  It  la  open  lit  Uie 
direction  of  tbe  prevailing  wind,  which  is  conducted 
down  the  descending  chute  and  thence  disseminated 
throuuh  the  bouse.  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
framework,  to  which  planks  am  nailed,  according  to 
the  length  and  breadth  desired.  If  cheaper  uiatet  iftla 
be  required,  the  framework  is  covered  with  reeds  or 
mats,  plastered.  They  art-  common  features  inL'aneim 
architecture,  where  tlielr  presentation  is  usually 
N.W.,  being  towards  the  prevailing  wind."—  Kn  tytit  : 


mulse,  s.  [Lat.  mutium  (vtmtm)  =  sweetened 
(wine)  ;  mufsus,  pa,  par.  of  mtilceo  =  to 
sweeten.]  \Vine  boiled  aud  mixed  with  honey. 

mulsh,  t>.  &  «.    [MULCH.] 
mul'  -sum,  «.    [MULSE.J 

mult-,  mul-ti-,  pref.  [Lat.  multus  »  many.] 
A  frequent  prefix  in  English,  meaning  many, 
manifold,  frequent. 

mult-an'-gn-lar,  o.  [Pref.  muU-,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.v.).")  Having  many  angles  or 
corners  ;  polygonal. 

mult-an'-gn-lpr-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  mult- 
angvlar;  -ly.}  in  a  multangular  manner; 
with  many  angles  or  corners. 

mult  -  in'-  gu-lar-  ness,  i.  [Eng.  mult- 
angular; -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of 
"being  multangular. 

•mult-ftn'-I-motis,  o.  [Lnt.  multus  = 
many,  and  animus  =  a  mind.]  Exhibiting 
many  and  varied  phases  of  mental  or  moral 
character  ;  many-sided. 

mtilt  ar-tio'-u-late,  a.  [MULTI  ARTICULATE.] 

«  mul-to  -I-ty,  s.  [As  If  fromaLat.nmitettoj, 
from  multus  =  many.  ]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  great  in  bulk  or  continuous  (not 
numerical)  quantity.  (Coleridge.) 

mfil-tl-,  prtf.    [MULT-.] 

mul-tl-ar-tic-u-late,  a.  [Pref.  ««»<-, 
and  Eng.  articulate  (q.v.).]  Consisting  or 
composed  of  many  joints  or  articulations  J 
many-jointed,  as  the  antenme  of  insects. 

mul  ti  cap'-su  lor,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
F.ng.  capsular  (q.v.).]  Having  many  capsules 
or  cells. 

mul-tl-car'-I-nate.  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  carinate  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  keel-like 
ridges. 

*  mul  tl-ca'-vofts,  a.  [Pref.  nvM-,  and 
Lat.  cams  =  hollow.]  Having  many  holes  or 
hollows  ;  full  of  holes. 

mul  ti  9cr  lu  lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  cellular  (q.v.).]  Having  many  cells  or 
cellules. 

miil-ti  9ip   it-al,  a.    [Lat.  multus  =  many, 
aud  caput  (gcuit*  capitis)  =  &  head.] 
Hot.  :  Having  many  heads. 

mul'-tl  col  our,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
colour  (q.v.).  ]  Having  many  colours  ;  nuuiy- 
coloured. 

mtil-tl-c5sf-tate,  o.  [Pref.  »«!«-,  and 
Eng.  costate  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  A  leaf  having  two  or  more  primary 
ribs  Instead  of  a  single  costa  or  midrib. 

mai-tf-ofia'-pl-date,  o.  [Pref.  mutH-,  and 
Eng.  cuspidate  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Having  many  point*.  Used  of  the 
molar  teeth  which  have  four  or  nve  trihe- 
dral tubercles  or  cusps.  (Cuain.) 

mul'-ti-cy-cle,  «.  A  velocipede  or  cycle 
having  four  wheels  or  more  and,  specifically, 
designed  for  military  use. 

mul-ti-dcn'  tatc,  a.  [Pref.  muUi-,  and 
Eng.  dentate  (q.v.).]  Having  many  teeth  or 
teeth-like  processes. 

.nul  ti  »Mn-tIc'-u-late,  o.  CPref.  multi-, 
and  Eng.  denticulate  (q.v.).]  Having  the 
margin  very  finely  toothed. 

a.     [Pref.  mvM-,  and 


Eng.  digitate  (q.v.).] 


Hot.  it  Zool. :  Having  many  finger*  or 
finder-like  processes. 

t  mul-tl-dig-I-ta-to-,  pref.   [MUI.TIDIOI- 

TATE.J 

t  multldlgitato-pinnato,  «. 
Bot. :  Pinnate  with  many  finger-like  seg- 
ments. 

*  mill  -ti-facod,  a.     [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
faced.]     Ikning  many  faces;   many -faced; 
presenting  many  different  appearances.     (Set, 
example  under  muUo-scribbling.) 

mul  ti-rar'-I^ous,  a.  [Lat.  multifarlutx* 
manifold :  multus  =  many,  and  /or = to  spcak.J 

1.  (n'fl.  Lang.  .-Manifold, diversified;  having 
great  multiplicity,  variety,  or  diversity. 

••  The  mtOUfarlau,  objects  of  human  kn  .  wleug*."— 
Stewart  i  tiunutn  Jliiul.  vol.  11.,  en.  ii.,  I  2. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Sot. :  (1)  Very  numerous ;  (2)  arranged  In 
many  rows.  (Loudon.) 

2.  Law:  Improperly  joining  In  one  bill  In 
equity  distinct  and  Independent  matters,  and 
thereby  confounding  them :  as,  tf  viuitijarunu 
bill. 

mul-tl-far'-I-ottB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mulli- 
jarlmu;  -ly.]  Iu  a  multifarious  manner; 
with  great  variety,  diversity,  or  multiplicity. 

"  Twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  muJtifarimuiy  placed. 
M  to  make  many  millions  of  minions  of  duieieut 
lows." — ttentien  :  Sermoiu. 

mtil-tl-lar'-l-otts-n88s,  t.  [Eng.  mulu- 
Jarious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
multifarious ;  multiplied  diversity  or  variety. 

mtil-tir-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  multus  =  many, 
and  fero  =  to  bear.] 

•1.  Ord.  Jang.:  Bearing  or  producing  much 
or  many. 

2.  Hot.  :  Bearing  fruit  several  times  In  one 
season. 

mul -«   fid,  mul-tir-id-ous,  a.    [Lat. 

multijidus,  from  multus  —  many,  and  Jindo 
(pa.  t.  Jidt)  — to  clesive.]  Having  many  divi- 
sions ;  cleft  or  divided  into  many  parts ; 
many-cleft.  (Used  chiefly  in  botany,  as  a 
mult/Jid  leaf,  that  in  one  in  which  the  divi- 
sions are  numerous,  aud  extend  down  to  thi 
middle  of  its  blade.) 

rnM'-ti-fid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vutUifdi  -tyl 
So  as  to  be  tuultitid. 

multifldly-pinnate,  a, 
Bot.:  Pinnately  lobed  with  the   piunulei 
multifld.    (Paxtou,) 

mul-tX-flb'r'-otts,  ft-  [Lat.  multva  =  many, 
aud  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.)  Having 
many  flowers ;  many-flowered. 

•muT-tl-flue,  o.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
flue  (q.v.).]  Having  many  flues,  as  a  loco- 
motive boiler. 

mul'-tl-f  oil,  o.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  /oil 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  or  open- 
Ing,  having  more  than  five  foils  or  arcuate 
divisions. 

*  miU'-tl-fold,  a.     [Pref.  mulU-,  and  Eng. 
fold  (q.v.).]    Many  times  doubled ;  manifold, 
numerous. 

t  mitl'-tt-form,  a.  *  «.  [Lat.  multijbrmut ; 
multus  =  many,  and/oma  =  form,  shape.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Having  many  and  various  forms, 
sbai>e8,  or  appearances. 

"  Crowned  with  garlands  multtfnrm  and  maiiifold." 
A.  C.  ,->tciiibui-iie ;  KatUM  of  Victor  t/uffo. 

B.  A>  subst. :   That  which  Is  multifoi-ra ; 
that  which  presents  a  varied  representation 
or  repetition  of  anything. 

"  Tbe  word  salts  many  different  martyrdoms, 
Aud  signifies  a  mwtjf,,ni>  or  death. 

K.  B.  BrouHiny :  Aurora  Isigk. 

t  mfcl-H-form'-i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  multiform; 
-ill/.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multi- 
form ;  diversity  or  variety  of  form,  shape,  or 
appearance. 

"  From  that  most  one  God  flow\*  mulriformtti/  of 
effects,  and  from  that  eternal!  Uud  temporall  eliccts. 
— Aitnup  Hail :  SoaKt  Dot*. 

*  mul-tl-form'-ofis,  o.     [Eng.  multiform ; 
-ous.]    Having  many  forms  ;  multiform. 

"His  multi/annoiit  places  compelled  such  a nw  irm 
of  suitors  to  hum  about  him."— 6o<st»(  .•  Lift  of  WO- 

li'-i.mt,  i.  304. 


-clan, 


btiy  ;  p6Ut,  J6%1  ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  thla  ;  (In.  07  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exlfrt.    -ttifc 
n,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon.  -slon  =  shun  ;  -  fion,  -|ion  =  shua.   -cious,  -tlous,  -aioua  =  chu*.   -bio,  -die,  Ita.  =  tool,  d*l* 
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multigenerous— multiply 


•  miil-tl  gen'  er-oiis,  «•  [I*t.  multigenerU, 
from  m«(!  iw  =  many,  and  genus  (genit.  yeiwrii) 
=  kind,  nature.)  Having  many  kinds. 

•mul  tl-gr&n'-u-late,  a.  [Fret  muUi-, 
and  Eng.  grantdatt'  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of 
numerous  grains. 

nml  tl  ju  goiis,    *  miil-U  ju'-gate,    a. 
(Lat.  multijugia,  multijugu,  from  multu4  = 
•any,  and  jugum  —  a  yoke,  a  pair.] 
•1.  Ord.lMng.  :  Consisting  of  numerous  pairs. 
2.  Bot.  (Of  a  compound  leaf)  :  Having  very 
numerous  pairs  of  leaflets. 

BliU  -ti   l&t'-or  -al,  a.    [Tret  mitltl-,  and 

Eng.  lateral  (q.v.)-]     Having   many   sides; 
many-sided,  polygonal. 

m&l-ti-  lin'-e-al.  miil-tt-lln-e-ar,  a. 

B»ref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  lineal,  linear  (q.v.).] 
aving  many  lines. 

mul  ti  lo'  bate,  a.     [Pref.  muUi-,  and  Eng. 


Bot.  :  Having  many  lobe*. 

mul  tl  l$c'-u-lar,  a.    (Lat.  mulha  =  many, 

and  loculus  ~  a  cell,  dimin.  of  locus  =  a  place.] 

Zool.,  Hot.,  Ac.  :  Divided  into  many  cham- 

bers, as  the  shell  of  the  ammonites  or  a  many- 

celled  fruit. 

"  mfil-tft'-i-qnenge,  «.  [Lat  muUus  - 
many,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loqvor  =  to 
speak.]  Much  speaking  ;  talkativeness  ;  use 
of  many  won  U. 

*  mul-tiT-4-quous.  a.     [Lat  muUOoqmu: 
nultua  =  many,  and  loquor  —  to  speak.]   Given 
to  much  speaking  ;  talkative,  loquacious. 

mnl-tl-no  -dal,  o.    [MULTINODATE.] 

Hot.  (Of  a  perianth):  Bearing  a  variable 
number  of  nodes. 

*  mul  tl  no  date,  *  mfil-tl  no'-dous,  a. 

[Lat.  multi-nodus  :  multus  =  many,  and  nodus  = 
•  knot]  Having  many  knots  ;  many-knotted. 

jnftl  tl-no'-ml  al,  o.  &  t.  [Lat  muUiu  = 
many,  and  noirun  (genit.  nominis)  =  a  name.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

Mi).  :  Having  many  terms  :  as,  *  muftino- 
Wttai  expression. 

Bb  Ai  fubst.  :  A  quantity  consisting  of 
•everal  terms,  as  distinguished  from  a  bino- 
mial or  trinomial  (q.v.). 

multinomial  theorem,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  theorem  discovered  by  Demorvle 
for  forming  the  numerical  coemcient^which 
are  produced  by  raising  any  multinomial  to 
any  given  power,  without  the  trouble  of  actual 
Involution.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule  : 

"The  iqDArc  of  any  multinomial  expression  consist* 
ol  the  square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the 
product  of  every  pair  of  terms;"  or,  "The  equal*  of 
any  multinomial  expression  consist*  of  the  square  of 
each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product  of  each 
term,  by  the  sum  ol  all  the  terms  which  follow  it." 

*  mul  ti  nom  in  al,  *  mul  ti  nom  in  - 
Otis,  a.    [Lat.  multinominis.]    Having  many 
names  or  terms.    [MULTINOMIAL.] 

*  mul-tip  -ar-ous,  a.    [Lat.  multus  =  many. 

and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth 
many  at  a  birth. 

"  Animals  feeble  and  tlmorouB  an  generally  multi' 
parottt.~—Kay  :  On  the  Creation. 

*  mul'-tX-part-Ite,  a.      [Lat.  multipartttus  : 

multus  =  many,  and  partitus  =  divided  ;  pars 
(gen.  partis)  =  a  part.]  Divided  into  many 
parts  ;  having  many  parts. 


*miil  tl  pede,  *mul-ti  ped,s.4:a.  [Lat. 
multipeda:    multus  =  many,  and  pes  (gen. 


A.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  having  many  feet. 

at,  a  centipede. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  many  feet. 

jnul'-ti'-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  muUus  = 
many,  and  plico  =  to  fold  ;  cf.  quadruple, 
triple,  &c.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Manifold  ;  baring  many 
parts  or  relations. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arttk.  A  Alg,  :  A  number  which  contains 
another  number  an  exact  number  of  times 
without  any  remainder  :  Thus.  20  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  5. 


^  (1)  Common  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers: 

Arith. :  Any  number  which  contains  each 
of  these  numbers  an  exact  number  of  times 
without  any  remainder :  as.  30  is  a  common 
multiple  of  2,  6,  and  6.  The  least  common 
multiple,  is  the  smallest  number  which  will  do 
this :  thus,  24  is  a  common  multiple  of  3  and 
4,  but  12  is  their  least  common  multiple. 

(2)  Multiple  point  of  a  curve : 

Geom. :  A  point  in  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect  each  other.  The 
analytical  characteristic  of  a  multiple  point 
of  a  curve  is,  that  at  it  the  first  differential 
coefficient  of  the  ordinate  must  have  two  or 
more  values. 

multiple  bolt,  s.  An  arrangement  by 
which  a  number  of  bolts  are  simultaneously 
moved,  it  was  a  common  feature  on  the 
strong-boxes  of  other  days,  and  has  been  re- 
vived upon  safe-doors. 

multiple -echo,  s.    [ECHO.] 

multiple-fruit,  s.  A  fruit  resulting  from 
the  union  of  more  flowers  than  one.  (Gray.) 

multiple  images,  s.  pi. 

Optics :  A  series  of  images  produced  when 
the  image  of  a  candle  is  looked  at  obliquely  in 
a  glass  mirror.  They  do  not  arise  when  a  me- 
tallic mirror  is  used.  The  latter  consequently 
is  more  suitable  for  optical  instruments. 

multiple  poinding,  s. 

Scott  Law :  A  process  by  which  a  person 
holding  money  or  other  property,  which  is 
claimed  by  two  or  more  persons,  obtains  an 
authoritative  arrangement  for  the  equitable 
division  of  it  among  the  several  claimants. 
It  corresponds  to  an  interpleader  in  English 
law. 

multiple-stars,  s.  pi. 
Astron, :  Stars  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  and  revolving  round  a  common  centre. 

multiple  values, «.  pi. 

Alg. :  Symbols  which  fulfil  the  algebraical 
conditions  of  a  problem,  when  several  differ- 
ent values  are  assigned  to  them,  as  the  roots 
of  an  equation. 

mul  ti  pl6r,  a,  [Lat..  from  multus  =  naaijt 
and  plica  —  a  fold.] 

1.  UnL  Lang. :  Manifold,  multiple. 
t  2.  Bot. :  In  many  folds  or  plaits.     (Used 
of  the  petals  of  some  plants  in  estivation.) 

*  muT-tl-pli-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  multiplier 
=  to  multiply.]   Capable  of  being  multiplied ; 
multiplicable. 

"  Good  deeds  are  very  fruitf ull ;  and  not  so  much  of 
their  nature,  u  of  God's  blessing  iMMpftattftH--4p. 
Ball:  Meditation*  A  >'»»«.  cent.  X 

*  mul  ti-pll-a-ble-nes*.  ».     [Eng.  multi- 
pliable  ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
raultipliable. 

*  mul-ti-plSc'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  muUiplicabilis, 
from  multiplioo  =  to  multiply.]     Capable  of 
being  multiplied  arithmetically ;  multipliable. 

"Those  substances  which  are  whole  in  the  whole  are 
by  hit  OWD  doctrine  neither  divisible  nor  nittUiplic- 
at>U."—Bp.  Taylor:  Qfthe  /teal  Prctenct,  f  11. 

miil'-tl-pU-cand,  s.  [Lat.  multiplicand™*, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  multiplwo  —  to  multiply 
(q.v.XJ 

Arith.. :  The  quantity  which  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  another  called  the  multiplier. 

"  Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number 
to  be  multiplied  ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given,  by 
which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  tlie 
product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two."— 
Cocker:  Arithmetic*, 

mul'-ti-pU-cate.  a.  {Lat.  muUiplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  multiplico  =  to  multiply.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  more  than 
one ;  multiple. 

"  In  this  miiltiplicate  number  of  the  eye.  the  object 
seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one." — her- 
hum  ;  Phgsico-Thfotoffy,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  1L 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  MULTIPLEX  (2)  (q.v.). 

mul-tl-pll-ca'-tlon,  *.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  mul- 
tiplicatio  =  the  act  or  process  of  multiplying ; 
from  muUiplicatus,  pa,  par.  of  multiplico  =  to 
multiply :  Sp.  multiplicacion ;  ItaL  moltipli- 
cazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  mul- 
tiplying or  increasing  in  number  by  addition 
or  production  of  the  same  kind ;  the  state  of 
being  multiplied. 


IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy :  An  old  name  for  the  making 
of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  alchemy. 

"  Item,  you  coininauiided  multiplication  and  al- 
cuiuiatrie  to  bee  practised,  thereby  to  abait  the  kiuff's 
•We.'- Stow:  Xdvard  VI.  (an.  1549). 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  or  process  by  which  the 
sum  of  a  given  number  added  to  itself  any 
number  of  times  may  be  found  ;  the  operation 
or  process  of  finding  the  product  of  two 
quantities.  The  product  is  the  result  ob- 
tained by  taking  one  of  the  quantities  an 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  or  taken  it) 
called  the  multiplicand,  the  quantity  by 
which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  mul- 
tiplier, and  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
called  the  product.  Both  multiplicand  and 
multipliers  are  called  factors  of  the  product. 
Multiplication  is  a  simple  and  compendious 
process  of  addition.  Thus,  5  x  5  =  25  is  tho 
same  as  5  +  5  +  5  +  5  +  5.  Simple  multiplica- 
tion is  when  the  terms  are  abstract  numbers, 
and  compound  multiplication  when  the  mul- 
tiplicand is  a  concrete  number,  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  miles,  yards,  and  feet.  &c. 

multiplication-table,  s.  A  table  show- 
ing the  product  of  factors  taken  in  pairs  up 
to  some  assumed  limit. 

*  mill -tl-pli  ca-tlve.  a.     [Lat.  multiplies- 
t(uii),  pa.  par.  of  multiplico  =  to  multiply ; 
Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -ive.]    Tending  or  having  the 
power  to  multiply  or  increase  in  number. 

*  mul  ti  pU  ca  tor,  *.    [Lat.  multiplicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  multiplico  =  to  multiply ;  Fr.  mul- 
tiplicateur.]    That  number  by  which  another 
is  multiplied ;  a  multiplier. 

*  miil-tl  plT-dou*.  a.  [Lat.  multiplex  (genii, 
multiplicis)  =  multiplex  (q.v.).]     Multiplex, 
manifold. 

"  For  properly  the  animal  [Anipbisbaen*]  U  not  one, 
but  multiplicimu  or  uiauy,  which  hath  ft  duplicity 
or  gemination  of  principal  part*."—  Brovmt ;  Vulgar 
£rrovn.  bk.  iiL,  ch.  zv. 

*  mul-tI-plJ'-ciou«-l$r,  adv.      [Sng.   multl- 
plicious ;   -ly.]     In  a  manifold  or  multiplex 
manner. 

"  Sometimes  it  (the  need]  multiplicifmtly  delineate 
tb«  same  [idea  of  every  part]  aa  in  twins,  in  mix*! 
and  numerous  generations."— Brown* :  Vulgar  Ar. 
rourt,  hk.  vii.,  cb.  ii. 

mul-M-plI?  -I-t^,  *.  [Fr.  multiplicity,  from 
Lat.  multiplex  (genit.  multiplied)  =  multi- 
plex (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multiplex 
or  manifold  ;  the  state   of  being  numerous 
or  various. 

"  Moreover,  as  the  manifold  variation  of  the  parti, 
so  the  multiplicity  of  the  use  of  each  part  is  very 
wonderful. "— -Gre*> :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind;   number  and 
variety. 

"  Now  it  hath  so  happened,  through  the  taultiplirUv 
of  business,  that  I  have  been  much  hindered." — 
iVuriyuri ;  J'ilffritn*  Proyrett,  pt  IL 

*  mul  -ti  plie,  v.t.  &  i.    [MULTIPLY.] 

mul'-tl-pli-er,  *.     [Eng.  multiply;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   One  who    or   that  which 
multiplies  or  increases  the  number  of  any- 
thing. 

"  Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumula- 
tors and  multiplieri  of  Injuries."— Decay  of  Piety. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Arithmetic,  &c. : 

(1)  The  factor  or  number  by  which  another 
is  multiplied ;  a  multiplicator. 

(2)  An   arithmometer  for  performing   cal- 
culations in  multiplication.  [ARITHMOMETER,] 

2.  Teleg. :   A  frame  with  a  number  of  re- 
petitive windings  of  the  same  wire,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  cumulative  effect  in  deflect- 
ing a  magnetized  needle,  when  the  wire  is 
traversed   by  a   current.     An  invention   of 
Schweiger.      Unless  the  current  is  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  each 
convolution   exerts  an  equal    force   on    th« 
needle,  thus  multiplying  the  deflective  force 
as  many  times  as  there  are  turns  in  the  wire. 
Owing  to  the  resistance,  however,  it  frequently 
occurs  in  practice  that  a  few  turns  of  stout 
wire  exert  a  greater  influence  on  the  needle 
than  many  convolutions  of  much  finer  wire. 

mul  -ti-ply,  *  mtU'-ti-plie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
multiplier,  from  Lat.  multiplico  —  to  make 
manifold,  from  multiplex  (genit.  muUiplicis) 
=  manifold;  Sp.  multiplicar;  Ital.  multi- 
plicare.  [MULTIPLEX.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8l 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  «on ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a  j  qo  =  kw. 
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A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  increase  in  number ;  to  make  more  in 
number  by  generation,  reproduction,  addition, 
or  accumulation. 

"  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart  and  multiply 
my  algns  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  '— 
Exotlut  vit.  JJ. 

2.  To  increase  In  general ;  to  enlarge,  to 
«dd  to. 

"AH  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
Tilings  highest,  greatest,  multifitie*  my  fear. 

Milton:  P.i..i-ti. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  A  Ichemy :  To  increase  gold  or  silver  by 
alchemy. 

2.  Aritk. :  To  add  any  given  number  to 
itself  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  an- 
other giveu  number,  as  to  multiply  12  by  13, 
that  is,  to  add  12  to  itself  13  times. 

B.  Intninsitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 

"  Hatln  bells  {a  melancholy  cry) 
Are  tuned  to  merrier  notes.  Increase  and  multiply.' 
Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  L  868. 

i  To  increase  in  any  way ;  to  spread. 
"  The  world  of  God  grew  and  multiplied."— ^ctf 
III  M. 

H  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy :  To  make  gold  or  silver  by 
alchemy. 

"  Who  so  that  llsteth  uttren  his  folle. 
Let  him  come  forth  and  lenrneii  yniiltivtie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  16.30S, 

3.  Arith. :   To  perform  the   operation  or 
process  of  multiplication. 

mill  tl  ply-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [MUL- 
TIPLY.] 

A.  *  B.  At  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  MULTIPLICATION 
(q.v.). 

multiplying  gearing,  s. 

Mach. :  An  arrangement  of  cog-wheels  by 
which  motion  is  imparted  from  wheels  of 
relatively  larger  diameter  to  those  of  smaller, 
•o  38  to  increase  the  rate  of  rotation. 

multiplying  glass, «. 

*  1.  A  magnifying-glass. 

'*  Poring  through  a  multiplying  .qlait 
Upon  a  captived  .  .  ,  cheeaemlte." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Jttit  Inn,  L  L 

2.  A  piece  of  glass  with  a  number  of  facets 
repeating  the  object. 

multiplying -lens,  «.  A  plano-convex 
lens  whose  curved  surface  is  divided  up  into 
*  number  of  plain  facets  which  give  separate 
images. 

multiplying  machine,  s.  One  form  of 
calculating-machine  (q.v.), 

multiplying  wheel,  t.  A  wheel  which 
Increases  the  number  of  movements  in  ma- 
chinery. [MULTIPLYINO-OEARINO.] 

•  mul -tip    6 -tent,  a.      [Lat.    mnltlpotens 
(genit.  multipotentis) :   multus  =  many,  and 
potent  =  powerful,   potent  (q.v.).]      Having 
manifold  power;  having  power  to  do  many 
things. 

"  By  Jove  multipotent, 

TLou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member," 
Shaketp.  :  Troilui  t  Creuida,  Iv.  6. 

•  muT-tl-priSg-enoe,  s.    [Fref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  presence  (q.v.).]     The  act  or  power  of 
being  present  in  more  than  one  place  at  the 
same  time ;  ubiquity. 

"  That  other  fable  of  the  multlpretenot  of  Christ'* 
body."— BaU :  No  Peace  with  fiome,  I  25. 

•  mul'-ti-pres-ent,  a.     [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  present  (q.v.).]      Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  multipresence, 

t  mul  ti  ra'-di-ate,  o.     [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Kug.  radiate  (q.v.).]    Having  many  rays. 

•  mul-H-ram'-J-ried,  a.    [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.    ramified  (q.v.).]      Divided  into  many 
branches. 

of  _ 

:  Headlong  HaU,  ch.  L 

•mul-tl  ra'  mosc,  o.      [Pref.    multi-,  and 
Eng.  ramo»e(q.v.).]    Having  many  branches. 

•  m&l-tl'-sclous  (sol  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  multi- 
Kins  :  multum  =  mucli,  and  scius  =  knowing  ; 


tclo  =  to  know.)     Knowing  much;   having 
much  and  varied  knowledge. 

mul'-tl-seot,  a.  [Lat.  muUut  **  many,  and 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to  cut.] 

Entam. :  A  term  applied  to  the  body  of  an 
articulated  animal,  when  it  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  segments,  as  in  Scolopendra. 

mul  U  sep  tate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
septate  (q.v.).] 

But. :  Divided  into  many  chambers,  as  the 
pith  of  the  walnut. 

mul-tf-seV-I-al,  mul-tg-ser'-I-ate.  a. 

[Pref.  multi-,  and'Eug.  serial,  seriate  (q.v.).^ 
Hot. :  Arranged  in  many  series  or  rows. 

*  mul  ti-sIT  i-quaB,  i.pL  [Pret  multi-,  and 
pL  of  Lat.  siliqua  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-third  order  of  Linnsens's 
natural  system.  It  contained  the  Crowfoots. 
[RANUNCDLACE&] 

mul-tl  sil'- 1  quous,  o.  [Prof,  multi-,  and 
Eng.  siliquous  (q.v.).J  HAjviug  many  pods  or 
seed-vessels. 

*  mul -tl- so' -nous,  a.     [Lat  muUi.ion.us: 
multus  =  many,  and  sonus  —  a  sound.)  Having 
many  sounds  ;  sounding  much. 

mul  tl  spir'-al,  o.  [Pref.  muM-,  and  Eng. 
spiral  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  Having  many  spiral  coils  or  convo- 
lutions. (Saidof  an  operculum.)  (Woodward : 
Mollusca,  ed.  3rd,  p.  208.) 

mul  ti  stri'-ate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
striale  (q.v.).]'  Marked  with  numerous  striae 
or  streaks. 

*  mill  ti  sul'-oate,  o.     [Pref.   multl-,  and 
Eng.  sulcate  (q.v.).]    Having  many  furrows. 

•multisyllable,*.     [Pref.  muM-,  and 

Eng.   syllable  (q.v  '  ""' 
lables ;  a  polysylU 


Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]    A  Word  of  many  syl- 
"  syllable. 


•mul-ti-tlr-n-lar,  o.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  titular  (q.v.).]  Having  many  titles. 

mul-ti-tub'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  tubular  (q.v.).]  Having  numerous  tubes : 
as,  a  multitubular  boiler. 

mul  ti  tudo,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  multitudo  = 
a  multitude ;  muUus  =  many,  much ;   ItaL 
multittidine ;  Sp.  multitud.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  many  in  number ;  a 
large  or  great  number  collectively ;  nume- 
rousness,  number. 

"  And  they  came  ac  grasshoppers  for  multitude." — 
Judge*  vi.  5. 

2.  A  great  number  indefinitely. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  Is  safety.'— 
Prooer&f  xi.  11 

3.  A  crowd  or  throng  of  people  ;  an  as- 
sembly. 

"And  some  cried  one  thing,  some  another,  among 
the  multitude."-- Acti  xxl.  U4. 

4.  The   common   people,   the   vulgar,  the 
mob,  the  populace. 

"Which  the  rude  multltudecM  the  afternoon."— 
Bkaketp.  :  Love'*  J.fibour'l  Loft,  T.  L 

II.  Law:   An  assembhtge  of  ten  or  more 
persons. 

«  mul  ti  tud'  In  a  ry,  «.     [Lat.  multitude 

(genit  multitudinij) ;  Eng.  adj.  suit",  -an/.] 
Multitudinous,  manifold. 

mul  ti -tud'  in   ous,  a.     [Lat.  multitudu 
(genit.  multitudtnin)  =  a  multitude  ;  Eng.  sulf. 
-ous.] 
*  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  multitude. 

"  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinout  tongue." 

SfmJuil*. .'  Coriolanut,  lit  1. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composing  a  multitude : 
as,  a  multitudinous  assembly. 

3.  Innumerable ;  very  numerous. 

14  Multitudinout  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  dis- 
tance." Lonafeuow :  Svanyellne,  IL  g. 

*4.  Immense,  boundless,  illimitable. 

"This  my  hand  will  rather 
TkenssjttUiKlinou*  sea  incarnadine." 

Shaketp.  :  liattbetn,  U.  1 

mul-ti(-tud'-In-OUS-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  multi- 
tudinous ;  -ly.]  In  a  multitudinous  manner. 

mul  tl~tud  -In  ous  ness,  >.  [Eng.  multi- 
tudinous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  multitudinous. 


•mul-HV-a-gant,  *  mul-«V-«-gous,  a. 
[Lat.  multivagiLs :  multus  =  many,  and  vagor 
=  to  wander.]  Wandering  much  abroad. 

miil-tiv'-a-lence,  >.  [Eng.  mnltivakntffi 
-<x.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multi valeai, 

mul  tiv'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  mum-,  and  Lai, 
valens,  pr."  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be  worth.] 

Chrm. :  A  term  applied  to  those  element! 
whose  atom-fixing  power  is  equal  to  two  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  :e.g.,  oxygen,  carbon, 
boron,  i:c. 

muV-tl-vSlvo,  a.  &  I.  [Prof,  multi-,  «n* 
Eng.  valve.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  many  valves :  as,  • 
nultimlve  shell. 

IT  The  older  naturalists  had  a  group  of 
multivalve  shells,  including  the  Cirri peda  and 
other  genuine  Molluscs.  It  is  now  broken  up. 

B*  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  a  shell  of 
many  valves  or  pieces. 

mfil-tl'-val'-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  valvular  (q.v.)J  Having  many  valve*  ; 
multivalve. 

*  mul-t I- veY-sant,  o.   [Lat.  multut  =  many, 

and  venans,  pr.  par.  of  versor,  frequent,  of 
vtrto  =  to  turn.]  Turning  into  or  assuming 
many  shapes  or  forms ;  protean. 

•mfil-tiv'-I-ous,  o.  [Lat.  multivius :  mulhu 
=  many,andvia=away.]  Having  many  ways. 

mul  tl-vo'-cal,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 

vocal.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Equivocal,  ambiguous  ;  applied 
to  a  word  susceptible  of  several  meanings. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  ambiguous  or  equivocal 
term  or  word. 

"Amoiigthe  various  blemishes  which  may  disfjgur* 
a  language,  none  ...  is  more  uuphilosophicat  than 
multimcalt"  —  FtKeduard  BaU:  Modern  fnglUt, 
p.  169. 

mul  ti  vo  -oal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  multivoad; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multi- 
vocal  ;  ambiguity. 

"A  word  comparable  for  its  multivocalneu  with  tbsj 
Latin  ratio.-— tttvdvard  BaU:  Modem  EnaUtH, 

P.K. 

mul  to'-ca,  s.  [Turk,  multrl-a,  from  Arab. 
multaka  —  a  place  of  meeting,  a  meeting  of 
waters,  &C.J  The  Turkish  code  of  law. 

*  mult  6c'-u-lar,  o.    [Lat.  multus  =  many, 
and  ftmtutmta  eye.]     Having  many  eyes; 
having  more  eyes  than  two. 

"  Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eye*  M 
there  are  perforations  In  their  cornea). " — DerAoro. 

mill-to-,  pref.    [MULTI-.] 

"multo  scribbling,  n.  Scribbling  much. 

"  Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  called  'multlfaosd* 
By  multa-icriMliny  Southeyt" 

Byron  :  V  it  ion  of  Judgment,  M. 

mul'  turn,  s.  [Lat,  neut.  sing,  of  multus  m 
many,  much.] 

Brewing:  A  compound,  consisting  of  an 
extract  of  quassia  and  liquorice,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  economizing  malt  and  hops. 

H  Hard  multnm:  The  same  as  BLACK-EX- 
TRACT (q.v.). 

multum  in  parvo,  phr.  [Lat.  —  much 
in  little.]  A  useful  or  valuable  article  in  • 
small  space  or  size. 

*  mult-ung'-u-la,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  multutm 
many,  and  ungula  =  a  hoof.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Bttimenhacbs 
Illiger,  &C.,  to  an  order  of  Mammals  having 
the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  In- 
stead of  being  solid.  Illiger  divided  it  into  six 
families :  Lamnunguia  (Hyrax),  Prohoscide* 
(Elephants),  Nasicornia  (Rhinoceroses),  Obesft 
(Hippopotami),  Nasuta  (Tapirs),  and  Setlgem 
(Hogs). 

mult-ung'-n-late,  a.  Its.    [MULTUNOULA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  hoof  divided  into 
more  than  two  portions. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mammal  belonging  to  the 
order  Multungula. 

*  mul  tu-ple,  o.    [Lat.  multus  =  many,  and 
plica  —  a  fold.]    Manifold. 

"  It  Introdnced  . . .  multitpU  attendances. "—^ottS.* 
Life  of  Lord  Uml/ord,  it  78. 

mul'-tnre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  mouture),  from  Lai 
molitura  =  a  grinding  ;  molo  =  to  grind.] 


b6H,  biy ;  ptfnt,  Jo^l ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tnln,  this ;  Bin,  a»  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Otmn,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  - Jion ,  -sloa  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioo*.  -Sious  =  anus.    -Me,  -die,  Jtc.  =  Del,  aeL 
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multurer— mump 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  grinding  grain  In  a 
mill. 

2.  Grain  ground  at  one  time  ;  grist. 

3.  The  toll  or  fee  paid  to  the  proprietor  of 
A  mill  for  grinding  grain  therein.    Multures 
are  of  two  lands:  (0  those  paid  from  lamls 
astricted  to  a  particular  mill,  termed  insuckeu 
multures  ;  and  (2)  multures  paid  by  those 
who  voluntarily   use  the  mill,   termed  out- 
sucken  multures.    [MULTURER.] 

•nnl'-tu-rer.  «.  [Eng.  nulturfe);  •er.)  One 
who  has  his  grain  ground  at  a  particular  mill. 
There  are  two  classes  of  multurers  :  (1)  those 
who  are  astricted  by  the  terms  on  which  they 
hold  their  lands,  to  a  certain  mill,  and  known 
as  insuoken  multurers  ;  and  (2)  those  who  are 
not  bound  to  n«e  any  particular  mill,  and 
known  as  outsucken  multurers. 

mum,  *  mom.  a,,  inter'.,  St  t.    (An  imitative 
word.) 
A.  At  adj.  :  Silent,  not  (peaking. 

*'  I  pity  then)  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 
For  bow  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  ram?" 
r:  Pity  for  Poor  African*. 


B.  As  inter}.:  An  interjection  impressing 
alienee. 

••  Muni  then,  and  no  more.'—  Mo*w.  :  Tfmfftt, 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  Silence. 

*  mum  budget,  >.     An  expression  Im- 

pressing silcuce  and  secrecy. 
**  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  It 
For  thy  dear  Mice.    Quoth  she,  mum-ftwrfiTe/." 

Hutler  :  Hudibrtu,  L  i. 

•mum  chance,  t. 

1.  One  who  stands,  as  though  dumb,  and 
without  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 
t.  Silence. 
3.  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice. 

4num,  ».  [Ger.  munme,  said  to  be  so  called 
after  Christian  Mumme,  by  whom  it  was  first 
brewed  at  Brunswick  in  1492  ;  Dut.  momme.) 
A  kind  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Germany, 
and  brewed  of  the  malt  of  wheat  with  a  little 
oat  and  l>ean  meal  added. 

"The  clauioroua  crowd  U  hushed  with  muffs  of  mum.' 
faff  :  tlunciad,  ti.  Mi. 

•num  ble,    'mam  e  Ion,   "mom  e  len, 

u.i.  &  (.  [Formed  from  mom  or  mum  witli  the 
frequent,  sun*.  -te,  the  b  being  excrescent  ;  of. 
Dut.  mfimmrlrn  ;  Ger.  rn.um.meln  =  to  mumble, 
to  mutter;  Dan.  mumle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  speak  indistinctly  ;  to  ntter  an  Indis- 
tinct, inarticulate  sound,  as  with  the  mouth 
half  clused  ;  to  mutter. 

"Muttering  and  mumolinf,  Idiot-like  It  seemed. 
With  inarticulate  ra^e.  and  making  signs." 

Tennyion  :  £noc\  ArdfH,  440. 

3.  To  chew  or  bite  softly  ;  to  eat  with  the 
Hps  closed. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  Indistinctly  or  Inarticulately  ;  to 
mutter. 

"JfumWin?  hellish  charms.*     Draytom:  Moon-Cnlf. 

2.  To  chew  or  mouth  gently  ;  to  eat  with  a 
Humbling  noise. 

"  Al  they  lailly  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead.* 
Byron  :  Sifff  of  CorinI*.  V.  U. 

*  3.  To  suppress  ;  to  utter  imperfectly. 

*  mumble-matins,  >.    A  contemptuous 
name  for  an  ignorant  mouk  or  friar. 

*  mumble  news,  t.    A  tale-bearer. 

"Home  mumMf-nnn,  some  trencher-knight,  some 
Dick."        ShaXetp.  :  Loff'i  Labour"!  Lott,  v.  2. 

*mum'-ble-ment,j.  [Eng.  mumble;  went.} 
A  mumble  ;  mumbling. 

"  Lasouree  answered  with  some  vague  painful  mum. 
lUmcnt.'—  Carlflt  :  fr.  Onol.,  pt  U£.  bk.  ill.,  oh.  yiu. 

Inum'-bler,  *  mom-bier,  s.  [Eng,  mum- 
lUe)  ;  -er.)  One  who  mumbles  ;  a  mutterer. 

"Mass  momWert,  holy-water  swinger*."—  Bolt:  ret 
a  Count,  la.  SB. 

mum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  *.,  St  s.    [MUMBLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  fur.  A  parttcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mbst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  muttering 
or  speaking  indistinctly. 

"  The  careless  mumrilirip  over  of  some  short  prayers." 
—Oil.  B,M  :  So  Proa  until  Home,  I  19. 

mum-bUng^-ly,  <ulv.  [Eng.  mumbling  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  mumbling  manner  ;  inarticulately. 

Mum'  bo  Jum'-bo,  >.  [A  West  African 
name.] 


1.  Lit.  :  A  bogie  or  malignant  being  with 
v  liich  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa  threaten 
unmanageable  wives  and  children. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  in  the  last  degree  unen- 
lightened. 

mumm,  *  mom,  v.t.  [O.  Dot.  mnmmen  =  to 
go  mumming,  from  mom  =  a  mummer  ;  Low 
Ger.  mitmmeln,  bemummeln  =  to  mask,  mum/tie 
=  a  mask  ;  Ger.  veri/tummen^  to  mask.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood  a  word  of  Imitative 
origin,  from  the  sound  mum  or  wwm,  used  by 
nurses  to  frighten  children.  Cf.  Ger.  mumiml 
=  a  bugbear.]  To  mask  ;  to  make  sport  or 
frolic  iu  disguises. 

"No  God  that  goeth  a  mmmmynyf."—  Tyndal  : 
WoricM,  p,  13. 

*  miim"  man-izo,  v.t.  [MUMMY.]  To  mum- 
mify ;  to  embalm  as  a  mummy. 

"  JfttmmoKto  his  corse.* 

Jtaoiet  :  Sttaet  Temrt,  p.  9. 

mum'-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mommeur,  from  O. 
Dut.  mommen  =  to  go  a  mumming.]  [MUMM.] 

1.  One  who  goes  mumming  ;  one  who  makes 
sjiort  ID  disguise  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  number  of 
persons  in  fantastic  disguises  who  go  from 
house  to  house  at  Christmas  performing  a  kind 
of  play  ;  a  masker,  a  buffoon. 

"  If  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  choltck,  700 
make  faces  like  mummer*,"  —  Skakftp.  i  CoHoianut, 
11.  U 

2.  An  actor.    (Theatrical  Slang.) 

mum'-mcr  y.  *  mom  mer  y,  «.    [Fr.  mm- 

merie.]    [MuMM.J 

1.  The  act  of  mumming  ;  masking,  sport, 
diversion,  frolic. 

"This  good  man  playeth  as  though  he  cam*  In  In  a 
•summery."—  Sir  T.  More:  Wort*,.  p.  »7S. 

2.  Farcical  or  hy|X>critical  shower  parade 
to  delude  the  vulgar  and  simple. 

"Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and  vir- 
tue gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  this  mum. 
"  :  But.  Ena-,  Ob.  xlT. 


*  mum'-ml-a,  ».    [MUMKT.] 

*  mum-mi-f  i-ca'-tion,  ».    [Eng.  mumm<fy  ; 
c  connective,  and  suff.  -ation.}     The  act  of 
mummifying  or  making  into  a  mummy. 

"  Allowance  for  the  contraction  produced  in  mum. 
mutation."—  iriltom:  Prfliatorio  Mun,  IL  131. 

mum'-ml-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MUMMIFY.] 

mum,'  -mi-  form,  a.  [Eng.'  mummy,  and  /orm.] 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  mummy. 

2.  Entom.  :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
the  chrysalides  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

*  mum'-ml-fy.  v.t.     [Eng.  mummy  ;  suff.  -fy 
(q.v.).]    To  make  into  a  mummy  ;  to  embalm 
and  dry,  as  a  mummy. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  shall  more  long  remain 
Still  mummified  within  the  he;iru  of  men." 

J.  Hall;  Pomu.  p.  M. 

mum'  ming,  *  mum  myng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [MUMM.] 

A.  4  B.  At  fr.  far.  it  parttcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  tubst.  :  The  acts  or  diversion!  of 
mummers  ;  masking,  mummery. 

mum'-  my,  *  mum'-ml-a,  *  mum-y,  ». 
[Fr.  momie,  from  Ital.  Mummia,  from  Pers. 
mumdyhi  —  a  nuiiiiiuy,  from  mum,  mom  = 
wax  ;  Bp.  mania;  Arab,  mumia,  from  mHm  = 
wax.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  L 

*  2.  A  carcase,  dried  flesh. 

"I  would  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy."— 
Stojiftf.  :  Urrri  wiva  of  Wiwlior,  iii.  s. 

3.  A  liquor  which  distils  from  mummies  ;  a 
liquor  prepared  from  dead  bodies,  and  formerly 
believed  to  have  medicinal  qualities. 

"  Mummy  1s  one  of  tbe  most  useful  medicines  com- 
mended and  given  by  our  vhystciaue  for  falls  and 
bruises."—  Ooitf:  Worti,  11.  451. 

4.  A  preparation  for  magical  purposes  pre- 
pared from  dead  bodies. 

"The  worms  were  hallowd  that  did  breed  the  silk  ; 
And  It  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  tbe  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens1  hearts." 

.VMtwi  -•  OOulto,  111.  4. 

5.  A  medicinal  liquor  generally. 
tt  Technically  : 

1.  Archceol.  :  The  name  given  to  animal  re- 
mains chemically  preserved  from  decay  by 
various  processes  of  embalming.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  mummies  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  are  human,  for,  according  to 


the  religious  law  of  ancient  Egypt,  some  pro- 
cess of  mummification  was  universally  obliga- 
tory ;  but  it  was  also  the  custom  to  embalm 
cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other  sacred 
animals.  Recent  researches  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  practice  was  due  to  the  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body  invio- 
late In  readiness  for  the  resurrection.  The 
living  man  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body, 
soul,  Intelligence,  and  a  shadowy  lea—  the 
mere  aspect  of  the  man.  At  death  the  intel- 
ligence was  free  to  wander  through  space  ;  ttie 
soul  had  to  pass  a  probationary  period  iu  the 
nnder-world  ;  the  ka,  dwelt  in  the.  tomb  with 
tbe  mummied  body,  and,  if  this  were  destroyed 
or  damaged,  the  ka  suffered  In  like  manner. 
Hence  it  was  customary  to  deposit  portrait 
statues  of  the  wealthier  Egyptians  in  their 
tombs  to  provide  against  the  ka  being  left 
without  a  body.  The  British  Museum  has  two 
statues  of  this  description,  from  the  tomb  of 
Seti  I.,  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  The  Egyp- 
tian practice  of  mummification  had  a  wide 
range  in  time.  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  (Enay.  llrit. 
(ed.  9th)  xvii.  21)  fixes  its  commencement  at 
from  8800  to  4000  B.C.,  and  Dr.  Birch  con- 
siders it  to  have  continued  till  about  i.D.  700. 
Theancient  Peruvians  practised  a  kind  of  mum- 
mification; and  the  Guanclies,  the  aborigine* 
of  the  Canaries,  employed  a  method  of  em- 
balming similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
filling  the  hollow  caused  by  the  removal  or 
the  viscera  with  salt  and  an  absorbent  vege- 
table powder. 

2.  Hort.  :  A  sort  of  wax  used  In  grafting 
trcjs. 

"  !d  Paint.  :  A  sort  of  brown  bituminous  pig- 
ment. 

•J  To  teat  to  a  mummy:  To  thrash  severely; 
to  pound. 

mummy-case,  s.  The  case  In  which  a 
mummy  was  deposited.  They  were  of  various. 
kinds  :  some  being  rudely-shaped  cofflnp,  others 
hewn  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  iu  some  cases 
they  were  left  entirely  plain,  in  others  they 
were  adorned  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions.  Occasionally,  nests  of  three  or 
four  were  used.  Sarcophagi  of  granite,  basalt; 
and  limestone  were  also  employed. 

"The  styles  of  sarcophapl  and  mMmmy-ctwes  vary 
according  to  periods  and  places."  —  A'TICJ/C.  tint.  :  led. 
KM.  ivii.  31. 

mummy-cloth,  *.  The  cloth  In  which  * 
mummy  has  been  swathed. 

mummy-  wheat,  «. 

Agric.  :  A  variety  of  wheat  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  It  has  long  been  In  general  culti- 
vation in  Egypt  and  neighbouring  countries, 
and  is  occasionally  grown  iu  Britain.  The- 
spike  is  compound.  (Chambers.) 

"The  statement*  relative  to  mummy.iahfat  have  not. 

been  conAnned,  and  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy/ 

r  :  Munuul  of  /totally  led.  1863).  p.  *J& 


t  mum'-my,  v.t.  [MUMMY,  ».]  To  make  into 
a  mummy  ;  to  mummify;  to  embalm. 

"  Rccentexploratlona  .  .  .  have  brought  to  light  the 
'mummied  corpse  of  Ki»«  Merenra,  flud  pHrt  of  the 
mummy  of  King  Pepl.  his  fatl.er.  both  of  Dynasty 
VL"—  Encyc.  Brit.  led.  vth),  xvii.  81. 

mum'-my-ohog,  s.  [Xorth  Amer.  Indian 
mumma^ho'i.}  A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind 
found  In  North  America. 

*  mump,  v.i.  k  t.  [Dut.  mompen  =  to  mnmp, 
to  cheat  ;  O.  Dut.  mompele*  =  to  mnmhle. 
Hump  is  merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the- 
imitative  word  mum.  (Skeat.)~\  [MUM,  MUMBLI, 
and  HUMMER.] 

A,  Intmnsitivc  : 

1.  To  mumble  ;  to  mutter  as  one  In  a  sulk. 

"  How  he  mumpt  And  bridles." 

Ueimm  t  FM.  :  Maid  in  t\t  HBl.  111.  1. 

2.  To  chew  quickly  or  with  rapid  motions  J 
to  nibble. 

"  Let  him  not  .  .  .  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  witti  a  bell  on. 

Olutau-    iTofitt.) 

3.  To  chatter  ;  to  talk  rapidly  like  an  ape. 

"  Leave  your  mumping.* 

Sea.um.tFM.:   Woman't  Prill.  Iv.  t, 

4.  To  beg  or  ask  for  alms  in  a  whinin.u'tnne  ; 
to  beg;  to  act  as  an  impostor;  to  tell  pitiful 
stories. 

"One  prince  came  mummng  to  them  annually  witb 
a  lamentable  story  about  his  dlstreJsea."—  Macuutag  t 
Eift.  Krtg.,  ell.  xix. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mutter;  to  mumble  ;  to  utter  unintel- 
ligibly. 


fite,  «t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e  t  ey  •=  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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2.  To  chew  with  short,  quick  action;  to 
Dibble. 

3.  To  overreach  ;  to  cheat  ;  to  deceive  ;  to 
impose  npoo. 

"  I'm  rewil  v'd  to  mump  J-OUT  proud  played."*—  Dnk« 
Of  Buckingham:  The  A'sA*ar*»J,  p.  23. 

4  To  beat  ;  to  braise. 
*mump'-er,  s.  [Eng.  w«m»  ;  -«r.)  A  beggar. 

"  A  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  Was  a  proverb."—  Jfaoa  «- 
Jay:  Hut.  Kay.,  eh,  ttl. 

*  mump'-tsli,  o.  {Eng.  mump;  -foA.]   Sullen, 
sulky,  dull. 

*  miimp'-Isn-iy,  adv.    fEng.  mumptA;  -Zy.] 
In  a  mumpish,  sullen,  or  sulky  manner;  sul- 
lenly, dully. 

1  mump'-  fan  -  n@ss,   t.      [En?,     mumpish  ; 
-I    The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  mump- 
ish ;  sullennesa,  sulkiness,  dulness. 

mumps,  9.    [MUMP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Sullenness  ;  a  sulky  temper  ; 
the  sulks. 

"Sick  of  the  mttmpt." 

Ufa  tun.  4  f'ttt.  :  BoHdttta,  1.  1 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  contagious  disease  communi- 
cated by  the  saliva,  sometimes  epidemic,  and 
characterised  by  a  specific  swelling  and  Inflam- 
mation in  the  parotid  and  salivary  glands, 
commonest  in  children,  and  in  boys  rather 
than  girls.     it  occurs  mostly  in  spring  and 
autumn,  in  cold  and  damp  weather. 

mump  si  mus,  *.  [See  def.]  An  error  or 
prejudice  obstinately  clung  to.  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  story  of  an  illiterate  priest, 
who,  in  his  devotions,  had  for  thirty  years  used 
mumpsimus  for  the  proper  Latin  word  tump- 
rimus,  and  who,  on  his  mistake  being  pointed 
out  to  him,  replied,  "1  will  not  change  my 
old  mumpsimus  for  your  new  eumpsimus." 
"Somehow  It  cannot  bitt  be  that  their  old  mump. 

ttmttx  ia  preferable  to  any  xiew  sumpslmua,"  —  Hull: 

Modern  EnglUh,  p.  137. 

*  mun  (1),  *.    [Named  after  Lord  Mohan,  the 
moliock.J    One  of  a  band  of  dissolute  young 
fellows  who  infested  the  streets  of  London, 
breaking  windows,  insulting  Indies,  and  beat- 
ing inoffensive  men  ;  a  mohock. 

mun  (2),  a.  [MONTH,*.]  The  month.  (Vulgar.) 

munch.  *  monche,  *  mannch,  v.t.  &  t. 
[An  imitative  word,  parallel  to  mumble  (q.v.).~\ 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  chew  audibly;  to  eat  with 
a  noise  ;  to  mump. 

"  I  could  munch  TOO  good  dry  oatr"—  STtatotp.  : 
Midsummer  flight  »  Or  tarn,  lv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  chew  noisily  ;  to  eat  with 
a  noise  ;  to  nibble. 

"It  Is  th«  ton  of  a  mar»  that'*  broken  looae,  and 
munching  upon  the  liwlans,"—  Orydtn  ;  Don  Ikbattian, 

munch'  -er,  *.    [Eng.  munch;  -«r.J    One  who 

munobes. 

t 

mun'-dane,  *  mon-dain,  "  mon  daync, 
a.  [Fr.  mondain,  from  Lat.  mundanus=: 
worldly;  mutt4iu  =  the  world.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  this  world  ;  earthly,  worldly,  ter- 
restrial 

"  The  atoms  which  Doweonstltnte  heaven  ami  earth, 
being  once  separate  in  the  mundane  space.  could  uever 
Vtthoot  God.  by  their  mechanical  affections.  have 
convened  into  thii  prevent  f  muio  of  thing*"—  Ovntlev: 


mundane  egg,  ». 

Myth.  :  An  egg  said  by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Japanese  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  Creator  From 
this  egg  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  were 
produced. 

mundane  era,  A. 

Chronol.  :  The  era  of  the  Creation. 

*  mun-danc  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mundane;  ~ly.} 
In  ;i  mundane  or  worldly  manner;  with  re- 
ference to  worldly  things. 

*  mun-din'-X-ty.  «.    [Eng.  mundan(e);  My.} 
Worldliness  ;  worldly  affection. 

"All  our  mund'initffi  are  not  to  bo  assaulted  at 
•  nee.  "—  Mountagu*  :  ftowwto  Euayct,  tr.  vL,  I  a. 

*  mun-da'-tlon,    s.      [Lat    mundatio,  from 
mundatus,  pa.  par.  of  mundo  =  to  make  clean  ; 
mundus  =  clean.]    The  act  of  making  clean  ; 
cleansing. 

*  mun'-da-tor-y,  a.  A  9.    [Lat.  mundatortiu, 
from  mundatus,  pa.  par.  of  mundo  =»  to  make 
clean.] 


A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  cleansing;  cleansing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Ritual  *  Eccfatol.  ;  A  purificatory  ;  a  cloth 
of  linen  or  hemp,  marked  with  a  small  cross, 
and  used  for  cleansing  the  chalice  In  the 
Roman  rite.  Its  use  is  of  recent  dato,  and  it 
Is  not  blessed.  A  mundatory  is  employed  by 
some  of  the  more  advanced  Anglicans.  The 
Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  same  purpose. 

mun'-dl-a,  «.  [Lat.  mnndua^  neat,  elegant. 
Named  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polygalacete.  The  drupes 
of  Mundia,  spinosa,  a  Cape  shrub,  are  eatable. 

mun'-dic,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  used  by  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wall for  Pyrites  and  Chalcopyrite.  (See  these 
words.) 

"The  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  mundict."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  4.  1882. 

"mun-dif  i-cant,  a.  &  ».  (Lat  mundt- 
JioUii,  pr.  par.  of  mundifico  »  to  make  clean  : 
mundus  =  clean,  neat,  and  facia  =  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  cleansing;  mundatory. 

B.  As   subst.  :    A   substance  having  the 
quality  or  power  of  cleansing;  a  cleansing 
and  healing  ointment  and  plaster. 

"mun-dl-fl-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat  mundus  =3 
clean,  neat,  and/icio  =  to  make  ;  Fr.  mandifl- 
cation.]  The  act  -or  process  of  cleansing  or 
clearing  any  body,  as  from  dross  or  other  ex- 
traneous matter. 

"AH  thlngi  el>  which  have  need  of  clenalng  and 
.--;*'.  XotUtnd  i  J'i.nie.  bk.  xxlv..  ch.  vt 


*mun-d3tT-Io-at-Xvo,  a,  &  a,    [Fr. 

caiif.} 
A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  qnality 

of  cleansing  ;  mundatory,  cleansing. 

"  By  nature  It  Is  astringent,  emollltlve,  Incarnattve, 
and  mundiflcatiw."—!1.  JfMand:  Pllnie,  bk.  xxviii., 
ch.  i.\. 

IX  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  cleansing  ; 

a  munditicant. 

"The  powder  of  this  stone  fthe  calamlnel  If  ooni' 
mended  principally  in  medicines  for  the  eyes,  fora 
gentle  mundiitcatia*  it  la."—/1.  Holland:  Plini*,  bit. 
xxx  vL,  ch.  xxl. 

*mun'-dJ-fi-er,s.  [Eng.  mundify;  r  -«r.]  One 
who  or  that  wlm-h  cleauses  ;  a  mundiftcative. 


X-ly,  *mnn-dl-fle,  v.t.  [Lat. 
mundus  =  clean,  neut,  and/acto  =  to  make; 
Fr.  mondi/ier;  Sp.  mundijicar;  Ital.  mondiji- 
care.]  To  cleanse  ;  to  make  clean. 

"  [Fin]  refine*  those  bodies  which  will  never  be 
mundifa&  by  water."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  £rrourt. 
bk.  i  v..  ch.  xfi. 

mun'-dil,  mun'-dul,  a  [Hind.]  An  em- 
broidered turban  richly  ornamented  in  imita- 
tion of  gold  and  silver. 

*  mfin-dlv'-a-gant,  a.    [Lat.  tumulus  ~  the 
world,  and  'vagdiis,   pr.    par.  of  vngor  =  to 
wander.]  Wandering  over  or  through  the  world. 

miin'-dul,  «.    [MUKDIL.] 

*mun-dua'-gus,  a,    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 

Sp.  montlongo  —  j»auncht  black-pudding.]    Ill- 
smelling  or  stinking  tobacco.    (Slang.) 

"  Exhale  mundungut.  111  perfuming  •rent." 

t'HilitM.     (Todd.) 

*  jnun'-er-ar-^,  a.    [Lat.  -munerarius^  from 
munus  (genit.  muneris)  =*  a  gift.]    Having  the 
nature  of  a  gift. 

*  mun'-  Sr  -  ate,  v  .t.     [Lat   muntratiu,  r»a, 
par.  of  munero  =  to  reward  ;  mtinus  (genit. 
muneris)  —  a  gift]     To  remunerate,  to  re- 
ward, to  recompense.         / 

*  mun-er-a'-tion,  ».    [Lat  mwnero/to,  from 
muneratus.]    [MoNEBATE.]    A  remuneration, 
a  reward,  a  recompense, 

muii'-ga,  5.    [Assamese.]    (See  compound.) 

munga-silk,  «.  Bilk  from  Antherwa  as- 
sama. 

mung'-corn,  s.    [ 


'-gd  (1),  s.    [Malay.] 
Bot.  :  The  root  of  Opkiorhita  Slungos.  [MuK- 
ooos,  OPHIORHIZA.] 

mun'-go  (2X  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  Woollen 
cloth  made  of  second-hand  material.  Old 
cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  torn  to  pieces  by 


cylindrical  machines,  and,  being  mixed  with 
various  proportions  of  pure  wool,  are  re-spun 
and  woven.  Drugxets  and  low-priced  goods 
of  but  little  strength  are  the  result.  [SHODDY.] 

"It  occurred  many  years  ago  to  an  Intelligent  In- 
habitant of  Yurkuliire  thnt  it  wontd  be  j«.*Ml.!fl  to 
restore  old  ran  tu  the  pond itlon  of  wuoL  Be  comma. 
nicated  his  Idea  to  a  CMpiulist.  who  Bald,  'That  will 
not  go.'  The  inventor  replied,  in  the  Yorkalitre  dia- 
lect, "That  man  go."  anglicc,  that  most  go.  'Very 
well.'  said  thn  capitalist.  '  we  will  make  trial  of  your 
acheme.  and  the  prodiu-oof  our  iudu*try»h*U  be  called 
mungo.'"— JTdti,  Nov.  14.  J8TS. 

miin'-gooa,  mon'-gooao,  s.  [Mahratto 
moongoo9,  mungus;  Fr.  mungouste.] 

Zool. :  Herpestes  grisevs,  an  Ichneumon, 
common  ill  many  parts  of  India,  and  closely 
akin  to  the  Egyptian  sj>ecies,  //.  Ichneumon. 
The  mungoos  is  a  weasel-liko  animal,  tawny 
yellowish -gray,  the  head  with  reddish  and 
yellow  rings,  the  colours  so  disposed  as  to 
produce  an  iron-gray  hue.  Length  of  body 
sixteen  or  seventeen  inchea,  of  tall  fourteen. 
It  kills  numerous  birds,  sucking  their  blood 
and  leaving  the  body  uneaten.  It  also  with 
great  adroitness  seizes  and  kills  many  snakes, 
the  formidable  cobra  included.  Anglo-Indian* 
have  the  notion  that,  when  wounded  by  a 
venomous  snake,  it  can  heal  itself  by  eating 
Borne  remedial  plant,  [OPHIORHIZA,  OPHI- 
OXYLON],  but  the  alleged  fact  ia  very  doubtfuL 

If  The  Crab  Mungoos,  Urva  canerivora,  is  a 
long  snake-like  mammal  inhabiting  the  Hima- 
layas, feeding  on  crabs,  and  squirting  a  fetid 
fluid  at  any  one  who  approaches  it  too  near. 
(Prof.  Parker,  &c.) 

mun'-grcl,  s.  &  a.    [MONGREL.] 

mu-ni9'-i-pal,  *mu- 1119-1 -pall,  o.    [Fr. 

municipal,  from  Lat  municipatit  =•  pertain* 
in<;  to  a  municipium  or  township  which  en* 
joyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  while 
retaining  its  own  laws ;  from  municeps  (genib 
iHutticipitis)  —  a  free  citizen,  one  who  under- 
takes office  or  duties :  munus  —  a  duty,  and 
capio  =  to  take ;  Sp.  &  Port,  municipal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  local  self-government ;  peiv 
taining  or  belonging  to  a  corporation  ;  civic. 

"  His  influence  among  the  common  people  was  Mich 
that  the  government  would  willingly  have  bestowed 
on  him  wime  muiticifxit  office."— Jfocaulajr;  Bitt. 
/:>'•>..  eb.  vn. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to   a   state,    kingdom,   or 

nation  :  as,  municipal  law. 

municipal-corporation,  a.  The  cor- 
poration of  a  town.  [CORPORATION.] 

Municipal  Corporation  Act: 

Law ;  The  Act  5  &  6  Wm,  IV.,  c,  76.  It 
placed  nearly  all  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  London  and  a  few  small  places  ex- 
cepted,  under  a  uniform  system  of  govern- 
ment It  constituted  burgesses,  from  whom 
were  periodically  elected  councillors,  alder- 
men, and  a  mayor,  constituting  the  council  of 
the  borough. 

municipal-law,  & 

1.  The  law  which  pertains  solely  to   the 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  a  state  ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  commercial,  political,  or  in- 
ternational law. 

"  Munit'ltmr-lnw  is  the  rale  by  which  particular  dis- 
tricts, communities,  or  nations  are  governed;  and 
which  IB  usually  defined  tube  'a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  l.y  the  supreme  power  in  a  stat*.  com- 
manding what  Is  right,  and  pfohibltliif  wh*t  is  wrong. 
Municipal-line  in  also  '  a  role  of  civil  conduct.'  The 
law  of  nature  is  the  rule  of  our  moral  conduct.  Muni- 
cipal-law regards  man  as  a  citizen,  and  bound  to  other 
duties  towards  hfs  neighbour  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nature ;  duties,  which  he  has  engaged  in  hr 
enjoying  the  benefit*  of  the  co|niuon  union  ;  and  which 
amount  to  no  more  than  that  be  do  contribute,  ou  hit 

Ert,  to  tha  subsistence  and  peace  o(  the  society.  '— 
jdtefvM:  Comment.    (lotrod..  |  1.) 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to 
denote  the  bye-laws  passed  by  a  municipal 
corporation. 

mn-nty-i-pal-ifsm,  *.  [Eng.  municipal; 
•ism.]  Municipal  state  or  condition. 

mu-nl'9-l'-pal'-J[-t&  ».  [Fr.  mvntcipalM.] 
A  town  or  borough  having  certain  privileges 
of  local  self-government ;  a  community  under 
municipal  jurisdiction. 

"  No  outrage  was  committed ;  the  privileges  of  the 
municipality  were  respected." — Macaultiy  :  Bitt.  Kng., 
cb.  MI. 

*  nm-nlf '-Ic,  o.  [Lat.  munijlcus :  munus  at 
a  gift,  and  facto  =  to  make.]  Munimwnt. 
bounteous.  (Blacktock :  Hymn  to  Divine  Lot*.) 

*nra-nir-Ic-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  munifa; 
•ally.}  In  a  munificent  manner. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poUt,  J6%1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing. 
-«Un,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion*  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -aioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b*L  doL 
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munificate— mural 


*  mu-nlr  l-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  munijicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  muni/ico=to  present  with,  from  muni- 
Jlcus  =  muuific  (q.v.).J  To  enrich. 

mu  nif  I  901196  (1),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
munificentia  —  bounty,  bountifulnesa  ;  formed 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  *  munificent,  pr.  par.  of 
*  munifico,  from  munus  =-  a  gift,  bounty,  and 
facio  =  to  make;  Sp.  muitijicencia  ;  Ital. 
munificenza.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
munificent  ;  liberality  or  freedom  in  giving  ; 
bounty,  bountiful  ness,  generosity. 

"  The  public  muntffence  had  placed  In  his  band*  a 

large  turn  for  the  relief  of    tlioM  unhappy  wen."  — 

Xacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  rlU 


(2),  *.     [Lat.  munio  =  to 
—  to  make.]    Fortification, 


•»  mu  nif   i 
fortify,  and 

strength. 

"  Locrlne,  for  bis  realm's  defence. 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  muni  jet  — 
Uptruer :  F.  Q.,  II.  z.  15. 

mu  nif  1  cent,  a.     [Fr.    munificent;   Ital. 

mun  ificente  ;  Sp.  munijlcente,  munificiente,  from 
Lat.  munijicus  =  bountiful :  munus  =  a  gift, 
and /acio  =  to  make.)  [MUNIFICENCE  (1).] 

1.  Liberal,  generous,  bountiful ;  liberal  in 
giving  or  bestowing ;  open-handed. 

"  Who  [King  Edward  the  Sixth )  fs  not  to  be  men. 
tloned,  without  particular  honour.  In  this  house, 
which  acknowledge*  him  for  her  pious  and  muniment 
founder."— AtUrourjf  :  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  ser.  l. 

2.  Characterizedbymunincenceorliberality; 
liberal :  as,  a  munificent  gift. 

Itm  nlf-I-cent-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  munijtcent; 
-ly.]  In  a  munificent  manner;  with  muni- 
ficence ;  liberally,  generously. 

"  God  doth  graciously  accept,  and  mimf/fcentfy  re- 
«ompence  our  good  works  even  with  an  incorapreheu- 
•tble  glory. '-ftp.  Ball:  Old  Religion,  eh.  r..  f  S. 

*  mun'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  munio  —  to  fortify,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  fortify ;  to 
prepare  for  defence. 

mun  i  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munimentum 
=  a  defence,  a  safeguard,  from  munio  =  to 
fortify.] 

*  1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

*  2.  A  help,  a  support,  an  instrument,  an 
expedient 

**  With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric.'*       Shaketp.  :  Cortotamu,  L  1. 

3.  A  deed,  charter,  or  record,  espec.  those 
telonging   to    public    bodies,    or    in    which 
manorial,  ecclesiastical,  or  national  rights  and 
privileges  ane  concerned ;  a  written  document 
by  which  rights  and  claims  are  maintained  or 
defended ;  a  title-deed. 

muniment-house,  muniment  room, 
ft.  A  room  or  building  in  public  buildings, 
such  as  cathedrals,  colleges,  castles,  Ac.,  in 
which  deeds,  charters,  writings,  &c.,  are  kept 
for  safety. 

"  The  most  Important  paper*  of  tht  Company  were 
kept,  not  in  the  muniment-room  of  the  office  In  Leaden, 
hall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at  Wanitead."— Macauiaw: 
fist.  Eng.t  ch.  x viii, 

mun  -ion  (i  as  yX  s.    [MULUON.] 

*mun'-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  munitus,  pa.  par.  of 
munio  =  to  fortify.]  To  fortify,  to  strengthen, 
to  defend. 

"  By  protractynz  of  tyme  and  tonge  space  Kyng 
Henry  might  fortene  and  nutnit-  all  <laum;eroiu  placet) 
and  pawagea."— Bali;  Benry  VII.  (an.  11). 

mu  ni'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  munitio  =  & 
d'efence,  a  fortifying,  from  munitus,  pa.  pan 
of  munio  =  to  fortify.] 

*  1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

"  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of 
locks."— Itaiah  xxxiii.  16. 

2.  Materials  used  in  war,  either  for  defence 
or  < 'Hence  ;  military  stores  of  all  kinds.  (Now 
usually  in  plural.) 

"  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent.*" 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  T.  S 

*  3.  A  fortifying,  a  strengthening. 

"  Xo  def  ei 

len  co  mn 

mont,  vol.  viii,.  ser.  5. 

*  4.  Materials  or  instruments  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  enterprise. 

1  muu'-I-ty,  s.  [IMMUNITY.]  Immunity,  free- 
dom, exemption, 

mun  J  ah,  s.    [MOONJAH.] 

mun  jeet ,  miin-jeeth',  t.  [Native  Ben- 
galee name.] 

Bot.  <fr  Ckem. :  Rubia  Munjista,  also  called 
East  India  Madder,  which  is  extensively  culti- 


 — ',nititm  can  keep  out  a  Judgment, 

when  commissioned  by  God  to  enter."— South:  Ser- 


vated  in  India.  Its  root  furnishes  a  dye-stuff 
yielding  colours  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
madder,  the  most  important  colour,  alizarin, 
being  absent  The  principal  colouring  matters, 
purpurin  and  munjistin,  are  comparatively 
feeble,  which  renders  munjeet  inferior  to 
madder  as  a  dye-stuff. 

mun'-Jis  tin,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  (Rubia)  mun- 
jist(a);  -in  (C/iem.).J 

Chem. :  CgHgOj.  An  orange  colouring  mat- 
ter found  in  munjeet.  It  is  associated  with 
purpurin  (CoUgO^)  in  the  root,  and  is  nearly 
related  to  it  in  composition.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  the  root  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  decomposing  the  extract  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  digesting  the  precipi- 
tated colouring  matter  with  carbonic  disul- 
phide.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
golden-yellow  plates,  which  are  moderately 
soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling, 
water  and  hot  alcohol.  Boiled  with  alumina, 
it  forms  a  beautiful  lake  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  which  is  soluble  in  soda.  The  colours 
obtained  are  rendered  moderately  permanent 
by  the  use  of  mordants. 

mun  nidn  (i  as  y), ».    [MULLION.] 

1.  A  niulUon. 

2.  A  piece  of  carved  work  which  divides  the 
lights  iu  a  window  of  a  stern  or  quarter 
gallery. 

muns,  miinds,  s.    [Mis  (2), «.] 
mun'  -oiff, «.    [MooNSiFr.} 
munt,  v.t.    [MOUNT,  u.J 

munt  In,  munt  Ing,  t.  [Frob.  a  corrupt, 
of  munnion  (q.v.).] 

Carp. :  A  vertical  piece  between  the  panels 
of  a  double-panel  door. 

mun -ting/ -I- a,  *.  [Named  after  Abraham 
Hunting,  professor  of  botany,  at  Groningen, 
who  died  in  1682.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceae,  tribe  Tilese  (q.v.). 
The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
bramble,  and  the  fruit  that  of  the  cherry.  It 
grows  in  San  Domingo,  where  the  bark  is  made 
into  ropes. 

munt  -jac,  munt  -Jack,  ».  [The  Javanese 
name.} 

1.  Zool. :  Cervulus,  a  genus  of  deer,  indige- 
nous in  the  southern  and  eastern 

parts  of  Asiaandtheadjacent 
islands.    They  are  diminu- 
tive animals,  with  small 
and  simple  antlers  in  the 
males,    which    have  the 
upper  canines  strongly 
developed   and    sharp, 
curving   downwards, 
and  capable   of  in- 
flicting  deep   and 
dangerous  wounds. 
Four   species    are 
known.,     Cervulus 
muntjac,  C.   lacry- 
mans,    C.    Reevesi, 
and  C.  crinifrons, 
the  Hairy -fronted   HEADED*  c.  CBINIFRONS. 
Muntjac,  the  latter 

species  founded  on  a  specimen  deposited  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  De- 
cember, 1884.  (See  also  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  1878, 
p.  898.) 

2.  PaUeont. :  (See  extract). 

"  Although  the  limbs  of  the  modern  gentu  Oervulun 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  specialization. 
the  character*  of  the  cranium,  antlers,  aud  teeth  are 
primitive,  aud  almost  exactly  reproduce  those  of  an 
extinct  deer  of  the  Miocene  period,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  abundantly  «t  Sans&n  iu  the  south  of 
France,  and  Steinbeiin  iu  Wiirtemberg."— Encyt.  Brit. 
fed  9th),  i vii.  32. 

Muntz,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Muntz  -metal,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alloy  of  six  parts  of  copper  and 
four  parts  of  zinc.  It  is  rolled  into  sheets, 
and  is  used  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  other 
purposes. 

*jnur(l),  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  murus.]    A  wall. 

*  mur  (2),  *  murre,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
mitrr  (2),  and  murrain,]  A  catarrh. 

"With  the  pose,  mur,  and  such  like  rheumea," — 
P.  Holland. :  Plutarch,  p.  685. 

mu-rse'-na,  s.  [An  old  form  of  Lat.  murena, 
from  Gr.  fivp&iva.  (muraina)  =  a  marine  eel,  a 
sea-serpent.] 


Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ursenidse  (q.v.).  Scaleless  ;  the  teeth  well 
developed.  Gill  openings  and  clefts  between 


the  branchial  arches  narrow.    No  pectorals  ; 

dorsal  and  anal  fins  well  developed.    Two  nos- 

trils on   each  side  of  the  upper  surface  of 

the  snout.     Eighty  specin*  are  known,  from. 

the  tropical 

and  sub- 

tropical 

zones.  3fu- 

rfena  ma- 

crurus.trom 

the  Indian  } 

seas,  at* 

tains     a  ' 

length  of 

trn    feet,  i 

and  has  the 

tail  twice 

as  long  as 

the  body. 

M.Richard- 

tonii  has 

the  skin  folded,  so  as  to  form  pouches,  and  if. 

undulata  is  remarkable  as  nut  being  able  to 

close  its  mouth  completely.     The  majority 

are  armed  with  formidable  pointed  teeth  ;  in 

a  few  species  they  are  molar-like,  and  fitted 

for  crushing  crustaceans.    Most  of  the  Mu- 

nenas  are  beautifully  coloured.    The  species 

known  to  the  Romans  is  M.  Helena,  of  a  rich 

brown,  marked  with  yellowish  spots. 

mu    rcen    e    *6x,  «.    [Lat,  *  murocn(a),  and 
e*oz  =  a  pike.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Mursenidre  (q.v.).  Fqur 
species  are  known,  from  tropical  seas.  Jtfu- 
rceneaox  cinereut  is  very  common  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  often  attains  a  length  of  sfx  feet. 
The  Jaws  are  furnished  with  canine  teeth. 


MURjGNA   HELENA. 


mu  rsen'  I  dee,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  *murcen(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes, 
with  a  very  wide  range  in  space.  The  body 
is  elongate,  cylindrical  or  band-shaped ;  naked 
or  with  rudimentary  scales.  There  are  no 
ventrals,  and  the  vertical  fins,  if  present,  are 
confluent,  or  separated  by  the  projecting  tip 
of  the  tail.  The  family  has  two  groups : 

£[)  those  with  wide  and  (2)  those  with  narrow 
ranchial  openings,    Dr.  Gunther  enumerates 
twenty-seven  genera. 

mu  reen'-oid,  «.  [Gr.  nupatva.  (muraina)  =  a 
kind  of  eel,  and  clSos  (eidos)  —  form.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Murana  or  the 
Muraenidse  (q.v.). 

mu-rfleu-o-lep'-iB,  s.  [Gr.  ^vptuva.  (muraina) 
=  a  sea-serpent,  and  Aen-t'c  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidee,  with  one 
species,  Mur&nolepis  marmoratus,  from  Ker- 
guelen's  Land.  The  body  is  covered  with 
lanceolate,  epidermoid  productions.  Vertical 
fins  confluent ;  no  caudal  discernible ;  an  an- 
terior dorsal  tin  is  represented  b;  a  single 
filamentous  ray  ;  ventrals  narrow,  composed 
of  several  rays ;  a  barbel ;  band  of  villiform 
teeth  on  jaws  ;  palate  toothless. 

mu  raen-op'  sis,  <.  [QT.HVPMVO.  (muraina)  = 
a  sea-serpent,  and  oV*«  (opsis)  =  appearance.) 
Zool.  :    Another  name  for  the   genus  Ara- 
phiuma(q.v.). 

*  miir  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  murer 
=  to  fortify  with  a  wall]  Money  jwiid  to  keep 
walls  in  repair.  [MURE.] 

mu-rall'-le,  «•    [Fr.  muraille  =a  wall.]' 

Her. :  Walled,  that  is  masoned  and  em- 
battled. 

mur   al,  *  mur '-all,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  mural,  from 
Lat.  muralis  =  pertaining  to  a  wall ;  murus  = 
a  wall ;  Sp.  mural ;  Ital.  murale.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 
"Disburden'd  heaven  rejoiced,  ami  toon  repalr'd 
Her  mural  breach."  JlUto-i:P.f         " 


*  2.    Resembling  a  wail ;    perpendicular, 
steep. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  wall. 

"  Now  is  th«  mural  down  between  the  two  nelgfc- 
boun."—Shaketp.  ;  Midsummer  tiighft  Dream,  T.  i. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  p6t, 
Syrian,    as,  «  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  -  lew. 


murchisonia— muricea 
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mural-arch,  s.     A  wall  or  walled  arch, 

8 laced  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
ne,  for  fixing  a  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or 
other  instrument, 
to  observe  the  me- 
ridian altitudes, 
&c.,  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

mural  circle, 
t.  An  astronomical 
instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  graduated 
Circle,  furnished 
with  a  telescope 
and  firmly  affixed 
to  a  wall,  in  the 

Slane  of  the  meri- 
ian.    It  is  used  for 
determining   with 

great  accuracy  alti-       GREENWICH  MURAL 
tudes    and    zenith  CIRCLE. 

distances,  from 

which  may  be  found  declinations  and  polar 
distances,  and  has  a  graduated  circle  secured 
at  right  angles  to  its  horizontal  axis.  [THAN- 

mural-crown,  s.  The  Corona  Muralis  of 
the  Romans;  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown  of 
gold,  indented  and  embattled,  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  a 
breach  in  storming  a  town. 

mural-painting,  ».  A  painting  in  dis- 
temper upon  the  walls  of  a  building. 

mural-quadrant,  ».  A  large  quadrant 
attached  to  a  wall  for  the  same  purposes  as  a 
mural  circle,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
quadrantal  character  of  the  graduated  arc. 

mur-9hi-sd'-ni-a, «.  [Named  after  Sir  Rode- 
rick I.  Murchisonl  the  geologist  (1792-1871).] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidaa.  The  shell 
is  elongated,  many-whorled,  sculptured,  and 
zoned,  with  the  outer  lip  deeply  notched. 
Fifty  species  are  known  ;  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  Permian.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

mur^hl-son-ite,  s.  [After  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison,  the  eminent  English  geologist; 
SUIT,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  large  crystals,  having  a  peculiar  reflec- 
tion like  that  of  moon-stone,  in  a  large-grained 
quartz-felsite,  from  near  Dawlish  and  Exeter, 
Devonshire. 

mur'-der,  *  mor-der,  *  mor-dre,  *  mor- 
thre,  *  mur-ther,  s.  [A.S.  mordkor,  mor- 
dhur;  cogn.  with  Goth,  maurthr;  O.  Sax.  & 
A.S.  mordh  =  death  ;  O.  Fries,  north,  mord ; 
Ger.  mord ;  IceL  mordh  =  death,  murder  ;  Lat 
wars  (genit.  mortis)  =  death  ;  Welsh  mono  ; 
Lith  smertis.]  Homicide  with  malice  afore- 
thought ;  the  unlawful  killing  by  a  person  of 
sound  mind  of  a  human  being  with  premedi- 
tated malice. 

"Murder  Is  when  a  person  of  sonnd  memory  and 
discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature 
in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice 
aforethought,  either  expressor  implied. '— Blackttona: 
Comment.,  bk.  lv..  ch.  It. 

H  The  murder  is  out :  The  secret  Is  disclosed. 

mur'-der,  *  mor-ther-en,  *  mur-dre,  v.t. 
[A.S.  myrdhrian  ;  Goth,  maurthrjaa.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  kill  (a  human   being)  with   malice 
aforethought;  to  kill  unlawfully  or  criminally. 

"Though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered." 

Sluikeip.  :  Kichard  11..  T.  6. 

2.  To  kill  cruelly ;  to  put  to  death  in  an  un- 
skilful or  barbarous  manner :  as,  He  not  only 
killed  the  dog,  he  positively  murdered  it 

1L  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  destroy ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  cut 
short 

"To  murder  our  solemnity. 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  IT.  K. 

2.  To  abuse  grossly  ;  to  mangle ;  to  ruin  or 
mar  by  false  pronunciation,  execution,  repre- 
sentation,  &c.  :  as,  To  murder  the  Queen's 
English  ;  The  actor  murdered  the  part 

mur  der  er,  *  mor-drer,  *  mur'-ther- 

e>,  s.    [Eng.  murder;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  murder : 
one  who,  being  of  sound  mind,  unlawfully, 
and  of  malice  aforethought  kills  a  human 
being ;  a  manslayer. 

"  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  de- 
sired a  murderer  to  be  grunted  niito  yon."— Actl  III.  14. 


*  2.  Ordn. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  either 
of  brass  or  of  iron.  They  had  chambers  in 
the  breeches, 
and  were  used  in 
ships  at  the  bulk- 
heads of  the  fore- 
castle, half-deck, 
or  steerage,  in 
order  to  clear 
the  decks  of 
boarders.  Called 
also  Murdering- 
piece. 

mur'-der -ess, 
*  mur'  -  thcr  -  MURDERER. 

ess,    *mor- 

drice,  s.     [Eng.  murder;  -es*.j     A  woman 
who  commits  murder ;  a  female  murderer. 

"Wa§  I  ordafn'd  to  be  a  common  munCreu, 
And  of  the  best  men  tooT  " 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  A  Wfftfor  a  Month,  ».  J. 

mur'  der  ing,  *  mnr'-fher-lng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [MURDER,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  tubst. :  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing 
a  human  being ;  murder, 

murderlng-piece,  ».    [MURDERER,  2.] 

•  mur'-der  ment,  ».    [Eng. murder;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  murdering ;  murder. 

"With  the  slaughter  «nd  murdtmune  of  how« 
manye  persons,  is  the  selgniourie  of  some  one  citie  now 
and  then  gotten  iuto  inclines  handes."—  tfdatt  £uU 
IT. 

mur '-  der  -  ous,  *  mur '-ther-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
murder;  -out.) 

1.  Guilty  of  murder ;  Indulging  in  murder 
or  the  taking  of  life;  bloody,  sanguinary, 
bloodthirsty. 

"  He  which  tads  him  shall  deserve  onr  thank*. 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake. 

lAaketp.  :  Lear,  11.  1. 

2.  Consisting  in  murder;  done  or  attended 
with  murder  or  slaughter ;  sanguinary. 

"To  authorise  the  murderout  ambuscade  of  Turn- 
ham  Green."— Jfacaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Deadly  ;  causing  death  :  as,  a  murderous 
flra  of  artillery. 

mur-der-ouB-iy,     *  mur--ther-ous-«r. 

adv.     [Eng.  murderous ;  -ly.\    In  a  murder- 
ous manner ;  with  murder. 

mur'-dress,  *.    [Prob.  the  same  as  MUR- 
DERESS (q.v^O 

Fort.:  A  battlement  with  loop-holes  for 
firing  through. 

*  mure.  ».    [Fr.  mur,  from  Lat  murus ;  ItaL, 
Sp.,  oi  Port,  mum.] 

1.  A  wall. 

"  The  incessant  care  and  labonrof  hta  mind 
Hath  wrought  the 


2.  Murage  (q.v.). 

*  mure   v  t.    [Fr.  m«rer,  from  mur  =  a  wall.) 
To  enclose  within  walls ;  to  shu'j  up,  to  im- 
mure. 

••  He  cansed  the  doom  of  the  temple  to  be  mum!  un 
with  brlcklVnd  so  famished  him  to  death."-*-.  Boi. 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  714. 

*  mur'-e'n-ger,  ».    [Fr.  murager,  from  mur- 
aqe  =  a  tax  for  repairing  the  walls  of  a  town  ; 
mur  =  a  wall.     For  the  insertion  of  the  » 
compare  passenger,  scavenger,  &c.)    An  officer 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  walls  of  a 
Sown,  to  see  that  they  were  kept  in  proper 
repair,  and  to  receive  the  fixed  tax  or  toll 
for  that  purpose.    [MURAOE.J 

mur'-es,  s.pl    [Norn.  pL  of  I*t  «w>  = 
mouse.] 

Zool  •  A  group  of  Mnrinse,  having  three 
series  of  cusps  across  each  molar.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  genera :  Mus  (typical), 
Nesokia,  Golunda,  Uromys.  Hapalotis,  Masta- 
comys,  Acanthomys,  and  Echinothrix. 

mur'-ex  (pi.  mur'-.-oe}), «.    [Lat] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Murt- 
cidffi  (q.v.).  It  is  of  world-wide  distribution, 
and  180  species  are  known.  Murex  Unut- 
tjAna  is  popularly  known  as  Venus  s  Comb. 
The  canal  is  produced  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  body  of  the  shell,  and  fringed  with  three 
rows  of  long,  slender  spines,  curved  like  the 
teeth  of  a  harrow.  In  M.  adustus,  the  spines 
somewhat  resemble  the  branches  of  a  fir- 
tree  M.  erinaceus,  common  on  the  coasts  oi 


Great  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands,  ii 
called  Sting-winkle  by  the  fishermen,  who 
say  that  it  bores  holes  in  other  shell  lish  with 
its  beak.  The  celebrated  Tyrian  purple  was 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Murex.  Heaps  of 
broken  shells  of  Jf.  trunculus,  and  hollow 
places  in  the  rocks  in  which  they  were  pounded, 
as  in  a  mortar,  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  Tyrian 
coast  M.  brandaris  was  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  the  Morea. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus ;  specially 
the  species  yielding  the  dye  known  as  Tynan 
purple.  (Prior  :  Solomon,  ii.  44.) 

mu-rex'-an,  «.      [Lat,  4c.  murex;  -a* 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CjErNsOe.  A  substance  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
murexide  by  the  stronger  acids.  The  crystal- 
line precipitate  produced  is  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  cold  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitated 
by  water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white,  heavy, 
lustrous  powder,  which  is  tasteless,  infusible, 
and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  requires  more 
than  10,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  i* 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  mineral  and 
organic  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
alkalis.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  murexide  being  formed. 
With  nitric  acid,  it  forms  nitrate  of  murexan. 

mn-rex'-lde,  «.     [Lat,   to.  murex;   -iaU 

~     [PURPURATES.] 


mu-rex'  Sin,  *.  [Lat,  Ac.  murex;  -oil* 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  product  formed  from  amalic  acid 
by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  four-sided  prisms, 
having  a  vermilion  colour.  It  resembles  mu- 
rexide, but  is  decolorised  by  potash  instead  of 
being  turned  blue. 

mur'  feeon,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Fr. 
morgue  =  a  wry  face,  a  grimace.) 

1.  A  grimace ;  a  wry  mouth.    (Scotch.) 

"  Neither  shall  Cnddy  Headrigg .  . .  make  murgtoM 
or  Jenny-flections."— Scott:  Old  MortalUi,  ch.  Tit 

2.  A  muttering,  a  grumbling. 

miir'-l-a-cite,  s.   [From  Eng.  muriatic  (acid), 
under  the  supposition  that  tie  substance  wa» 
a  muriate  (chloride).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.v.Ji 

miir'-I-ate,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.  muriatic);  -afe-l 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  muriatic  acid. 
muriate  of  soda,  s.    Common  salt. 
muriate  of  tin,  s.    [Tin.] 

«  miir'-i  ate,  v.t.  [MURIATE,  «.)  To  put  In 
brine ;  to  pickle. 

mn-ri-ftf-Io,  a.  [Lat  muriatiaa (f)  = 
p'ickled ;  muriaticum  =  a  pickled  fish  ;  muria 
ss  brine.]  Derived  from  sea-water  or  brine. 

muriatic  -  acid,  «.      [HYDROCBLORIO- 

ACID.J 

mur-I-ty-tlf'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  muriatteut  = 
muriatic,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.) 
Producing  muriatic  substances  or  salt 

*  mur-I-ca'-tas,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  muri- 

Ull  ax.]     [MURICATE.] 

Dot. :  The  eleventh  order  of  Llnnseus's 
natural  system.  It  contained  Bromelia,  etc. 

\  mup'-il-cate,  o.    [MURICATED.] 

mur'-K-eat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  muricatua  =  pointed ; 
murex  (genit.  muricis)  =  the  point  of  a  rock.J 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Having  sharp  points  or 
prickles ;  full  of  sharp  points. 

2.  Bat. :  Furnished  with  numerous  short 
hard  excrescences,  as  the  fruit  of  Arbutui 
Vnedo.    (LindUy.) 

mur-t-ca-to-,  pref.  [MORICATED.)  (See  com- 
pound.) 
mnricato-nlspld,  a. 

Bat. :  Covered  with  short  sharp  points  and 
rigid  hairs  or  bristles,  as  Bryonia  scabrdla. 

mu-rio'-e'-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  muriomt 
=  like  a  purple-fish  or  murex  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  GorgonidK,  allied  to 
Gorgonla,  from  the  western  seas  of  America. 
It  has  a  softer  stem  than  the  typical  genus, 
and  the  polypes  are  bilobed. 
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nti-rlg'-I-tUB.  s.  pi.    (Lat  murex,  genit  ««• 
ric(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -itte.] 

1.  7nnf,  ;  A  family  of  prosobranchiate  Gas- 
teropoda, division  Sruhonostoraata,    They  are 
extremely  varied  In  form,  with  three  rows  of 
many-coloured  spi  nous  fringes  at  nearly  coinci- 
dent intervals  on  each  whorl,  becoming  longer 
with  age.    Chief  genera  :  Murex,  Columbelt*, 
Fasciolarla,  Mitra,   Turblnella,    Fusua,   and 
Herai-fusus. 

2.  I'aUtant.  :  About  700  fossil  species  are 
known,  rangingfrom  the  Oollticto  the  Miocene 
and  recent  formations.    (Wallace.) 

ffinr  I  dse,  s.  pL    [Lat.  mm,  genit  vner(ti) 
a  mouse  ;  fern.  pL  adj.  sutr.  -W'P.] 


ZooL  :  A  family  of  simple-toothed  Rodents, 
section  Mycmiorplia.  They  are  divided  Into 
two  groups  :  (1)  Having  the  molars  rooted, 
Including  the  sub-families  Smtthtnse,  Hydro- 
myime,  Platacai.thomyinse,  Gerbillinw,  Fhlte- 
omyiuae,  Dendrorayiiue,  Cricetlnn>,  and  Mn- 
rlne  ;  (2)  Having  the  molars  rootless  or  semi- 
rooted,  with  the  sub-families  Arricolinss  and 
Siphnefnie.  The  Muridae  are  of  various  habits, 
but  ordinarily  terrestrial. 

mur'-Ide,  a,    (Eng.  m*r(<atlc)  ;  -fcfc.  ] 

rhem.  :  The  name  originally  given  to  bro- 
mine by  M.  Balard. 

mur'-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  muni*  =  a  wall,  and 
Jorma  •*  form,  shape.) 

Bat.  :  (Of  cellular  tissue):  Square  and  regn- 
larly  arranged  like  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall. 

mn  ri'-n»,  >.  pi    [Lat.  «uu,  genit.  m»r(b)  = 
a  mouse  ;  fern.  pL.  adj.  suft".  -iiwr.) 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Muridae  (q.v.%  It 
contains  two  groups  :  Mures,  with  eight  ge- 
nera, and  Sigiuodontes,  with  ten. 

•niir'  Ine,  a.  So.    [Lat.  muriatu  =  belonging 
to  mice.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  Muridfe  or  the 
tub-  family  M  urine. 


*  Sooth  America  pott 


-----------  ,  --  V«H»«  ani- 

mals."— IF.  &  Dalltu.  la  Camel!  i  JTat.  aix..  iu.  111. 

B.  As  tuiixt.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Mnridie  or  the  sub-family  Murinta. 

"  These.  Although  true  .Wurinex.  hr   9  a  rery  ranbtt. 
like  character.'—  If.  &  OaUtu,  la  O^OCl  fat.  HUL, 

ill.  ill. 

mur  I  o-,  pref.    [MURIATE,  *.] 

murio  carbonate  of  lead.  t.   [Caoii- 

FY>RD1TG.] 

murk,  ».  [Etym.  donbtfntj  The  refuse  or 
husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  baa  been  ex- 

pressed. 

murk,  «.  *  o.    [MIRK.] 

*  A.  At  snost.  :  Darkness. 

"  Brc  twice  In  mart,  aud  occidental  damp, 

Mout  Hesperus  hath  queuch'd  hi*  sloepy  lamp." 
Kkataii.  :  All  i  Wtll  Out  fadi  HtO,  U.  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Dark,  murky. 

"In  the  satiny  (told,  or  the  fora*  mm*.* 

LontfMoti  :  Ootde*  Iwemd.  vL 

murk'-l'-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  murky;  -fy.)  In  a 
murky  manner  ;  darkly,  gloomily. 

murk'-y,  a.  [A.8.  mure,  myrw,  mini  =  dark  ; 
IceL  myrkr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mont;  Oael.  mur- 
cach.]  Dull,  gloomy,  obscure.  [MIRKY.] 

"  Murky  vapour.  herald  of  the  storm." 
Byron  :  Curve 


mur'  Ian,  mur'-Un,  s.     [Oael.  muHtiinn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  round,  narrow-mouthed 
basket  or  hamper.    (Scotch.) 

2.  (M.,0/(A«/bn»murlins):  An  algal,  Afaria 
eKulenta.    [BADOERLOCKa.] 

mur  mur,  *  mur  mure,  ».  [Fr.  murmure, 
from  Lat.  murmur,  a  reduplication  of  the 
sound  mar  or  mur.  expressive  of  a  rustling 
noise,  as  in  Icel.  murra  ;  Ger.  murren  =  to 
murmur;  Ital.  mormorio  =s  a  murmur;  8p.  & 
Fort,  murnuria.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  low  continued  or  continually  repeated 
sound,  as  of  a  stream  running  in  a  stony 
channel  ;  a  low,  confused,  and  indistinct 
•ound. 

"At  a  lafe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Fall*  a  sutt  tnunnur  on  the  uninjured  ear." 

Ctnrper:  7Vut.lv.9S, 

I  A  complaint  half-suppressed  or  uttered 
in  a  grumbling,  muttering  tone  ;  a  grumble. 

"The  tax  on  chimneys,  though  leea  productive. 
rated  tar  louder  murmur*,"—  Macaulvy:  Hut.  £ng., 
eh.  111. 


H.  I'uthoL  (PL):  Sounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  anemia,  and  divided  into  cardiac, 
arterial,  and  venous  murmurs. 

mur'-mur.  *.<.  *  t  (Fr.  mitrattrar,  from 
Lat  murmuro,  from  murmur  **  a  murmur 
(q.v.) ;  Or.  juopuuow  (mormuro) ;  Sansc.  mar- 
mara  =  the  rustle  of  the  wind ;  Sp.  numnrar; 
ItaL  murmurare.] 

A.  IntmnsMm: 

1.  To  give  oat  or  make  a  low  continued 
noise,  like  that  of  a  stream  of  water,  waves, 
the  bum  of  bees,  die. 

"The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales. 
Ends  In  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  nits." 
Pope:  /Tomer;  Odyssey  six.  til. 

2.  To  complain  in  a  low,  half-suppressed 
voice  or  tone ;  to  grumble ;  to  mutter  In  dis- 
content    (Followed  by  at  or  again*  before 
the  cause  of  complaint) 

"  Behold  AscaOaphus!  behoU  him  die. 
But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh." 

Pope:  Bomeri  /itxlxr.ua 

3.  To  be  discontented  or  dissatisfied;  to 
find  fault 

"Vain  tbonjhtl  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine!" 
Wordiwortb :  fjccurtton,  bit.  vi L 

4.  To  utter  words  Indistinctly ;  to  matter. 

B.  Tram. :  To  ntter  In  a  low,  indistinct 
tone  or  voice ;  to  mutter. 

"  I  heard  tbee  ni» ur  tales  of  Iron  wars." 

Matetp.  .•  1  fennir..  II  a, 

*  mur-mur-a'  tlon,  *  mur  mur-a  cl-on, 
a,  [Lat  mvrmurcUto,  from  murmuratus,  pa. 
par.  of  nnrxmror  =  to  murmur.]  The  act  of 
innrmuring ;  a  murmur. 


"Make  ye  no* 

SXetton:  fott  a/ Collet  Cemt. 

mur'-mur-er.  a  [Eng.  «««•>*»»•;  •«•.]  One 
who  murmurs ;  one  who  grumbles ;  a  grum- 
bler, a  complainer. 

TDeW»  place*  of  rebu'to!Jg  *mrmmnn 

3*0*4*1*. :  Benry  r//£,  U.  t. 

mur'-mur-InK.pr.  par.,0.,  &».  [MOBHOB,V.] 

A.Atpr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


L  Uttering  or  making  a  low,  continued 
sound  or  murmur  like  running  water. 

"The  murmuring  surge."       Sfcbteip.  .*  I  ear,  Iv.  4 

2.  Complaining,  grumbling;  giving  to 
grumbling  or  complaining  :  as,  a  murmuring 
disposition. 

C.  At  tubst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  making  a 
low,  continued  sound,  like  running  water; 
the  act  of  grumbling  or  complaining  ;  a  com- 
plaint 

"But  It  Is  certain  that.  If  there  was  murmuriny 
among  the  Jacobites.  It  was  disregarded  by  James."— 
:  BM.  iny..  eh.  ulli. 


mur'-rnur-ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  murmuriny  ; 
-/.</.]  In  a  murmuring  mauuur  ;  with  mur- 
murs, with  complaints. 

t  mur'-mur-ous,  a.    [Eng.  ««rmnr  ;  ^nci.] 

1.  Causing  or  exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 
"  Round  his  sworn  heart  the  murmurox,  fury  rolhx" 

POJM:  Hamtr;  Odjwey  xx.  19. 

2.  Attended  with  .nurmurs  ;  murmuring. 

"The  Una,  a  summer  bom*  of  asm  miirom  wings.  " 
*  :  Oardfuer1!  4ou0*/«r.  47. 


*  mnr'-mur-oilB-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  murmur- 
out  ;  -ly.}     In  a  murmurous  manner  ;   mor- 
muringly  ;  in  a  low  sound. 

*  mur'-ni-vaL  ».    [MOURNIVAL.J 

miir-o-mont'-ite,  «.  flat,  munu  =  a  wall, 
and  moru  =  a  mount  or  mountain,  the  Latin 
rendering  of  the  locality,  llauersberg,  Saxony  : 
sun-.  -He  (Jl/in.X] 

!>nn.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  loose  grains. 
Hardness,  7  ;  sp.  gr.  4*263  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  Mack.  Appears  from  its  composition 
to  be  allanite  (q.v.),  but  it  contains  much 
yttrium  and  little  cerium  or  aluminium. 
Under  this  species  Dana  includes  the  bodenitc 
of  Breithaupt  and  mlchaelsonite  as  sub-species. 

mur'-phy,  ».  [From  the  vegetable  being  a 
favourite  with  the  Irish,  amongst  whom  the 
name  of  Murphy  is  very  common.)  A  potato. 

"  Roaring  to  the  pot 
Which  bubble,  with  the  murp 
:  t*9y 


murr,  «.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  of  murrain 
(q.v.).]  A  disease  in  cattle,  somewhat  resem- 
bling small-pox.  (Scotch.) 

murr,  ».{.  [From  the  sound.]  To  purr  as  a 
cat  (Scotch.) 


mur'-  rain,  •  mor  -  elne,  *  mor  -  ayno, 
*  mor  eyne,  •  mur  rein,  *  mnr-ren, 
a,  cl  a.  [O.  Fr.  vutreine  (allied  to  mortTi«  =  a 
carcase  of  a  beast,  a  murrain  ;  Sp.  morrina  ; 
Port  morrhina  =  murraiu),  from  O.  Fr.  mortr 
(Fr.  maurir)  =  to  die,  from  Lat.  marior  =  to 
die  ;  mars  =  death.] 

A.  At  fubat.  :  An  Infectious  disease  among 
domestic  animals,  especially  cattle  ;  an  epi- 
zootic disease  or  cattle-plague  of  any  kiuJ, 
especially  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  (q.v  ). 

"A  fatal  mttrra/M  that  formerly  raged  amuiu(  UM 
Alps.'—  dnNim  :  VirgU  ;  Otoryic  IIU    (Argument.) 


*  B.  At  adj.  :  Suffering  from  murrain  ; 
teeted  with  murrain. 

"  Crows  are  tattod  with  the  murrain  flacfc." 
UMtup.  :  JrUnmrner-t  .VijJU'i  Dnam.  II.  t 

^  •  A  mxrrain  on  (or  to)  you,  *  Murrain  fate 
you  :  A  plague  on  you. 

Mur'-rajf,  «.    [See  def] 

Geog.  :  A  river  of  South  Australia,  tunned 
after  Lieut  Murray,  U.N.,  the  discoverer,  Port 
Phillip,  iu  1802, 

Murray  cod,  «. 

Ichthg.  :  Oligorus  macquarUnttf.  Its  popular 
name  among  Australian  colonists  has  reference 
to  its  habitat  It  attains  a  length  of  more 
than  three  foet,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds*  It  U  an  excellen 

mur'-ray-a,  ».  [Named  after  John  Andrew 
Murray,  formerly  professor  of  medicine  and 
botany  at  Qottingen.] 

Sol.  :  A  genus  of  Aurantlaceee,  with  which 
Professor  Oliver  combines  Bergera.  tturraya 
Kceitiaii,  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  outer 
Himalayas,  in  Burmah,  &c.,  is  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  leaves,  which  are  used  to  flavour 
curries.  They  are  given  in  dysentery,  and, 
with  the  bark  aud  roots,  are  used  in  Hindoo 
medicine  as  tonic  and  stomachis.  The  wood 
of  11.  exotica,  another  Indian  s|«cles,  t*  like 
box-wood,  and  has  been  used  for  wood  < 
graving.  (Calcutta  Ezhih.  Seport.) 

mur-ray'-et-In,  «.    [Altered  from  nurmyto 


*-»-      -r-J 

Chen. :  QyHjiOio.   Obtained  from  mnrraytn 
by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  glucose 
*ng  formed  at  the  same  time.     It  crystallize! 
light  silky  needles,  which   are   slightly 
ume  In  cold  water,  but  easily  In  boiling 


lieing  formed  at  the  same  time.     It  cryslallts 

In   llf ' 

solnb 

water  and  alcohol.    Ferric  chloride  prodr*  . 

a  blue-green  colour  in  the  aqueous  solution. 

mur'-ray-In,  $.    [Mod.  Lat  murmy(a) ;  -to 

Chem.  :  CsgH^Oeo.  A  glucoslde  separated 
by  de  Vr\|  from  Murraya  exotica.  The  extract 
of  the  petals  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The 
lead  compound  is  decomposed  with  hydric 
sulphide,  and  the  murrayin  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize from  absolute  alcohol.  It  Is  a  wlite 
powder,  consisting  of  small  needles,  slignuy 
bitter,  but  without  odour.  It  is  insoluble  In 
ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
water.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent. 

•  murre  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 
bird,  perhaps  the  raxor-bilL 

"  Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meawss, 
murw.  crsysers,  aud  eurlewa."— Carev:  Surety  af 
Cornwall. 

•  murre  (2),  «.    [Mos  (2),  «. ;  MDBB,  i.]    A 

catarrh. 

"  Uorsly.  as  be  had  the  murre.' 

8ketto*i  rkilip  8p*reem 

•  miir'-ron,  s.    [MURRAIN.] 

miir'-rey,  *  mur' -ray,  a.  [p.  Fr.  »»«*» 
a  dark-red  colour,  from  Low  Lat.  moratum  = 
a  kind  of  drink  made  of  thin  wine,  coloured 
with  mulberries,  from  Lat  morus  =  «  mul- 
berry; cf.  Ital.  morato  =  mulberry-coloured, 
from  more  =  a  mulberry ;  Sp.  morado  =  mul- 
berry-coloured, from  mora  —  a  mulberry.] 
«  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  dark-red  colour. 

"The  leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  nornsr  or 
reddish."— Boom:  A'at.  But.,  i  512. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  th« 
colours  or  tinctures  used  in  blazonry;  the 
same  as  SANGUINE  (q.v.). 

mur'-rhine,  o.  [Lat  murrhtnus,  from  m«n*» 
=  fluor-spar.]  A  term  applied  to  a  delieat* 
kind  of  ware,  brought  from  the  East,  and 
made  of  fluor-spar  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  Tha 
term  was  also  applied  to  vases  of  great  beauty 
and  value,  used  by  the  luxurious  Romans  as 
wine-cups,  and  believed  to  have  the  faculty 


file,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  fur,  marine ;  go,  ptW> 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  Q.U  =  lew.  . 


murrion— musciness 
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of  breaking  If  poison  was  mixed  with  the 
beverage.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  of 
variegated  glass,  perhaps  of  onyx,  but  some 
writers  assert  that  they  were  of  coloured 
earths  of  fine  quality  like  modern  porcelain. 
Thev  were  greatly  valued  by  the  Unmans. 
Pliny  speaks  of  one  which  cost  800  talents. 

•  muY-ri-dn,  ft.   [MOBIOH.) 

,  a.    fMusBAni.]   Affected  with 


murrain. 

^,  «.    (See  def.1    A  popular  name  for 
iM  Kdena.    It  is  a  corruption  or  short- 

ened form  of  Murana. 

•  mur'-tlier,   •  mur'-ther-er,   &c.    (See 

MURDER,  MUKDKKKH,  &c.) 

tnti  ru  cu'-Ja,  t.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
•peeies.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Passifloraceie.  Murnmja 
oceltala,  s  West  Indian  climbing  plant  with 
line  scarlet  flowers,  is  considered  anthel- 
miutic,  diaphoretic,  antihysterlc,  and  narcotic. 

mur'-za,  «.  [MIBZA.]  The  hereditary  nobility 
among*  the  Tartars. 

mils,  .'.    [Lat  =  a  mouse.] 

Zoal.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Mures  and  the  family  Muridae.  It  is  tH 
"argent  genus  of  the  class  Mammalia,  wuh 
120  species  spread  over  the  Old  World,  with 
the  exception  of  Madagascar.  Thirty  species 
IbelongMftihe  Palaearctic,  forty  to  the  Oriental, 
tbiiiy  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  twenty  to  the 
Australian  region,  the  »pedes  being  more 
numerous  in  warm  climates,  where  the  hair 
b  more  or  less  mixed  with  flattened  spines, 
which  are  shed  in  the  winter.  Jtfu»  decii- 
MMIU  li  the  Common  Brown  or  Norway  Bat; 
K.  rattus,  the  old  English  Black  Rat;  M. 
miumliu,  tlie  Common  Mouse  ;  U.  lylvatleus, 
the  Wood  or  Long.tailed  Field-mouse,  and  M. 
mlmUut,  the  Harvest  Mouse.  These  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  the  whole  120  species.  M. 
decumamu  and  M,  minutus  may  be  taken 
Droaclly  as  the  extremes  of  size.  In  habit 
they  are  generally  similar  to  one  or  other  of 
the  English  species,  though  some  are  arboreal, 
and  others  aquatic,  like  M.fuscipa,  the  Brown- 
footnl  Rat  of  Western  and  Southern  Australia. 
Bats  have  become  cummon  in  the  United  to  tales. 

mu'-sa,  «.  [Altered  from  the  Egyptian  mcati, 
in  honour  of  Antonius  Musa,  a  freedman  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  whose  physician  he 
became.] 

1.  Hut.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mu- 
Bacese  (q.v.).  it  consists  of  five  palm-like 
plants.  Of  the  six  stamens  one  is  abortive. 
The  fruit  is  a  large  elongated  berry  with  the 
seeds  imbedded  in  pulp.  Natives  of  tropical 
Africa,  Asia,  &C.  Mum  sapienlum  is  the 
Tbanaiia  (q.v.),  M.  vanuiisifKa  the  plantain 

Jq.v.l.  The  fibres  of  M.  textillt  are  made  into 
he  finest  Indian  muslins.  [MANILLA-HEMP.] 
The  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  most  species 
yields  ft  black  dye  often  used  in  the  East  to 
colour  leather. 

J.  CTern.  :  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  jwra- 
disiaca.  According  to  Corinwinder,  it  con- 
tains 74  per  cent,  water,  19  per  cent,  cane  and 
Inverted  sugar,  4^8  per  cent,  albumen,  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  fat,  organic  acids, 
pectose,  traces  of  starch,  and  nearly  1  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

mnsa  56-88,  <  ;>i.  [Mod.  Lat  «t«X<«);Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acecB.] 

Sot.  :  Musads  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Amomates.  It  consists  of  stemlesa,  or 
nearly  stemless,  plants,  with  the  leaves  so 
sheathing  at  the  base  as  to  constitute  a 
spurious  stem  ;  veins  of  the  leaves  parallel, 
and  running  regularly  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin,  often  splitting  Into  fringe-like  divi- 
sions. Flowers  spathaceous  ;  perianth  irre- 
gular, six-parted  petaloid  in  two  rows  ;  ovary 
inferior,  three-celled,  many-seeded,  rarely 
three-celled.  Fruit  cnpsular  or  indehiscent. 
Palm-like  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  other  parts  of  the  tropics.  Genera 
four,  socles  twenty. 

ran  sa'-ceous  (oe  as  shl,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
*uunix(te)  ;  Eng.  ailj.  sun",  -mi.  J  Of  or  per- 
taining U)  the  Musacege. 

mu'-sad,*.  [Mod.Lat.mw(a);Eng.8ntT..<«f.] 

Hot.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 

the  order  Muaacew  (q.v.). 


*  mu^'-al,  a,    [Eng.  TOKS(?),  s. ;  -a!.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  muses  or  poetry. 

mu8-&l-chee',  s.    [Hind.]    A  torch-bearer. 

t  Mu'-sal-man,  «.    [MUSSULMAN.] 

U  The  spelling  which  has  obtained  most 
currency  in  England  Is  Mussulman  (q.v.); 
the  form  Mff-sql-mtn  correctly  represents  the 
pronunciation,  and  is  in  accordance  with  Sir 
William  Jones's  system  of  transliteration.  In 
Dr.  Gilchrist's  system  the  word  is  written 
Moosulman,  and  the  vowels  have  their  ordin- 
ary i?hglish  force. 

tnus-aph',  «.  [Turk.]  The  name  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  book  containing  their  law. 

•  mus'-&r,  *.    [O.  Fr.  maw  =  s  pipe.]    A  wan- 
dering musician  who  played  on  the  musette. 

«  mus'-ard,  a.  [Fr.]  A  dreamer ;  an  absent- 
minded  person.  IJIusE,  v.] 

"  Of  Jou  Btllol  mutant  Bulk  wiw  his  oourteysle." 
Hubert  d*  llrumte,  p.  3GO. 

mfis'-ca,  ».    [Lat  =  a  fly.] 

L  Astron. :  The  Bee ;  one  of  Lacaille's  re- 
vised southern  constellations,  called  by  Bayer 
Apis.  It  is  situated  between  Crux  and  the 
South  Pole,  No  star  In  it  is  above  the  fourth 
magnitude. 

2.  Entom. :  Fly ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Muscidce.  M nsca  domeslica  is  the  Com- 
mon House-fly;  M.  carnaria,  the  Flesh-fly; 
M.  mrnitoria  and  erythrocephala,  Blue-bottle 
or  Blow-flies ;  Jtf.  ccuar  and  M,  cornicina, 
Green-bottle  flies,  &c. 

mus'-ca-del,  mus'-ca-dine,  mus'-cat, 
mus'-ca-tel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  muscadel,  from 
O.  Ital.  moscadello,  moscalello  =  the  wine  mus- 
cadine; masmtinl  =  pears,  grapes,  *c.,  so- 
called,  from  O.  ItaL  moscato  =  perfumed  with 
musk,  from  muschio,  musco  —  musk,  from  Lat. 
muscus  =  musk  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet 
and  strong  Italian  and  French  wines. 

2.  The  grapes  from  which  these  wines  are 
made. 

"The  beautiful  town  that  gives  t»  wine 
With  the  fragrant  odour  of  Miur'u/intf 

Longfellow:  Uotdeii  44WU*.  r». 

8.  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

mus'-eaj,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  pL  of  wuoasa  fly.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

muscoB  volitantcs,  a.  pt 

Pathal. :  Black  spots,  apparently  moving 
before  the  eyes,  d-e  to  some  slight  o)*city 
in  the  cornea,  crystalline,  or  vitreous  humour. 

inus'-caL,  a.  [Lat  mvtci  =  mosses,  and  Eng., 
&c.  suit  -a(.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mosses :  as,  the 
Muxai  alliance  -  MuscaJes  (q.v.>  (Lindley.) 

mus-ca'-les,  «.  pi.  [Masc,  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat  iiuucaiii  =  of  or  akin  to  a  moss ; 
muxus  =  moss.] 

Bot.:  The  Mnscal  alliance  Acrogens,  con- 
sisting of  cellular  or  vascular  genera  with  the 
spore-cases  either  plunged  in  the  substance  of 
the  frond  or  enclosed  in  a  cap-like  hood.  It 
contains  six  orders:  Ricciaceae,  Marclialiti- 
acse,  Jungermanniaceae,  Equisetacese,  Andrse. 
accie,  and  Brj'acese  (q.v.X  Sometimes  the 
alliance  is  divided  into  (1)  nepaticse,  contain- 
ing the  first  four  of  these  orders,  and  (2)  Muscl, 
comprehending  the  other  two. 

mus'-car-dine,  «.  [Fr.,  from  musmdin  =  a 
small  musk  lozenge,  which  silkworms  aufl'er- 
ing  from  this  malady  somewhat  resemble.] 
A  disease  very  fatal  to  silkworms.  It  arises 
from  theattacksof  &tm\gna,BotrytisBassicma, 
which  commences  In  the  intestines  of  the 
caterpillars  and  gradually  spreads  till  it  de- 
stroys them. 

mus-ca'-ri,  ».  [From  Or.  j»Arx«  (moscios)  = 
musk,  from  the  smell  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  Grape-hyacinth,  a  genus  of  Liliacese, 
tribe  Scilleae,  Jl/tiscari  rutxmamm.  Starch 
Grape-hyacinth,  a  liliaceous  plant  with  deep 
blue  flowers,  smelling  like  starch,  is  a  denizen 
in  Suffolk  and  Cambridge.  Tiie  bulb  of  11. 
maschatum  is  emetic. 

mfis-ear'-I-je,  ».  pi  fFem.  pi.  of  Lat  «««• 
citrivs  =  pertaining  to  flies.]  [MuscA.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Flies,  containing 
the  most  typical  Muscidre. 


miis  c.-ir'-I-form,  a.    [Lat. 
fly-flap,  a  fly-brush,  and/orra(a)  =  form.) 

Bot.  :  Fonned  like  a  brush  or  broom  ;  having 
long  hairs  at  the  end  of  a  slender  body,  as  the 
style  and  stigma  of  some  Composites. 

*  mtts-oar'-I-tun,  «.    [Lat  =  a  fly-Bap.] 

Bat.  :  The  name  given  by  Tonrnefort  to  a 
collection  of  corymbose  branches,  as  in  some 
Asters. 

miis'-cat,  jnus'-o»-tel,  «.    [MUSCADEL.] 


,  a.  [Ger.miMc*rf=  a  muscto, 
a  shell,  and  ludk^siein)  =  limestone,  shell- 
limestone.] 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  German  beds  of  Middle 
Triassic  age,  absent  in  Britain.  It  consist! 
of  a  compact,  grayish  limestone,  with  doMmite, 
gypsum,  rock-salt,  and  clays.  It  abounds  in 
the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinitcs,  specially 
Encrinites  lilUfarmis,  Estherias  and  fossil 
shells,  including  Ceratites.  There  are  no  be- 
lemnites,  and  the  ammonites  lack  completely 
foliated  sutures.  (Lyell.) 

mus'  -che-tor.  mus'-chS-tonr,  >.   [0.  Fr. 

mtrUKheture  (Fr.  mauchetttrt),  from  mouschtter 
=  to  spot,  from  mouac&e  (Fr.  mouche)  =  a  fly, 
a  spot,  from  Lat  musca  —  a  fly.] 

Her.  :  One  of  the  arrow-headed  marks  used 
to  depicting  ermine,  but  without  the  three 
round  dots  also  employed  in  blazoning  that 
fur.  [ERMINE.] 

mus'-9i,  >.  pi.  [Norn.  pi.  of  Lat  muams  =  moss.] 
L  Botany: 

1.  A  natural  order  of  i  Huts  In  the  system* 
of  Linueeus,  Jussieu,  EnQliuher,  &c. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Mnscal  alliance,  com- 
prehending the  true  Mosses,  divided  into  the 
two  orders  of  Andrseacese  and  Bryaceae.   They 
have  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  symmetrical 
leaves,  and  a  reproductive  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  antheridia,  with  spermatozooids  (male) 
and  archegonia  (female  organs).     The  fruit 
is  capsular,  generally  with  teeth  and  a  lid. 
Mosses  may  be  acrocarpous,  i.«.,  have  ter- 
minal fruit,  or  pleurocarpous,  i.e.,have  lateral 
fruit  or  cladocarpous,  i.e.,  have  the  fruit  on 
small  branchlets.    Mosses  are  widely  diffused 
over  the  world  ;  they  rise  high  on  mountain 
sides.      About  forty-six  genera,   and   1,10C 
species  are  known. 

IL  Falceobot.  :  [MusciTE]. 

mus-cJo'-a-pa,  «.     [Lat.  :ni;soi  =  8  fly,  tad 
capio  =  to  take,  to  catch.] 

Ornith.  :  Flycatcher  (q.v.)  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Muscicapids  (q.v.).  Bill 
short  ;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  plumes. 
Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  first 
very  short.  Tail  even  ;  front  toes  short, 
hind  toe  long.  Twelve  species,  from  Europe 
and  Africa. 

mus-yi-cap'  I  doe,  s.jil.    [Mod.  Lat.  »«»• 
cimpfa);  Lat.  fem.  pL  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Flycatchers  ;  a  family  of  usually 
small-sized  and  bright-coloured  birds,  very 
abundant  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World  and  Australia,  becoming  scarcer  in  the 
colder  portions,  and  absent  from  America. 
Wallace  estimates  the  genera  at  forty-four 
and  the  species  at  283. 

mfia'-fl-dte,  *.  pi     [Lat  mn«(a)  =  a  fly; 
fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Flesh-flies  ;  a  family  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  tribe  Athericera.  Antsnnap.  short, 
three-jointed,  the  third  joint  usually  the 
longest,  and  with  a  bristle  from  its  back  ;  the 
proboscis  has  fleshy  terminal  lobes,  and  en- 
closes only  a  single  bristle  with  the  labrnm  ; 
the  palpi  generally  project  ;  the  wings  have 
no  false  vein  ;  the  abdomen  has  five  segments, 
and  the  tarsi  two  pulvilli.  The  larvse  con- 
stitute maggots.  It  is  an  extensive  family, 
containing  the  sub-families  Conoparise,  Pach- 
inariic,  Muscarite,  and  Acalyptera. 

mus-cl-fof-mes,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  IBKSOT  =  a  fly, 
and  /onna  =  form,  shape.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  the  family  TipnHcte, 
containing  species  which  but  for  the  more 
highly-developed  antenna"  would  somewhat 
rt.-.sumble  Hies. 

xnus-gin'-S-aa.  >.  pi     [Lat.  musct  =  mosses  ; 
n  connective,  and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •«*.) 
lint.  :  The  same  as  MUSCAI.F.S  (q.v.). 


;  poiit,  Jovwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  f bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bill,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  slum,    -ti  on,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhon.    -dona,  -tloos,  -clous  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


Si'JS 


musette— muse 


mfis'-cite,  «.  [Lat.  muscus  =  moss  ;  Eng. 
self.  -ite.J 

Palccolot. :  A  fossil  moss.  Found  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  amber. 

muscle  (as  musl).  *  mus-onle,  «.  [Fr. 
muscle,  from  Lat.  mwseuJum,  accus.  vfmusculua 
-  (1)  *  little  mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  from  Its 
creeping  appearance;  dimin.  of  mus  =  a 
mouse ;  Sp.  &  Port,  muscu/o ;  Ital.  muacolo ; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  But.,  &  Sw.  masted] 

1.  Anat.  <*  Physiol. :  The  two  chief  forms  of 
muscular  tissue  are  the  involuntary,  consisting 
of  smooth,  simple  filaments,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  with  the  heart,  consisting  of 
compound  or  striped  fibres  or  tubes  containing 
fibres.  There  is  a  sheath,  or  sarcolemma, 
enclosing  UM  filaments  or  fibrils.  The  chief 
i*oulwr  property  of  muscle  is  its  contractility. 
There  are  various  muscular  affections,  e.g.,  in 
cases  of  paralysis ;  spasm  in  tetanus  and 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  muscular  progressive 
atrophy,  perversion  of  muscular  sense,  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  &<•. 

*  2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  MUSSEL  (q.v.). 

*}  Hollow  muscles ;  The  heart,  intestines, 
urinary  bladder,  &c. 

muscle-band,  muscle-bind, «.  [MOS- 
UL-BAND.] 

muscle-columns,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  A  name  given  by  Kolltker  to  the 
structures  previously  known  as  fibrils,  because 
they  were  really  made  up  of  liner  elements. 

muscle-plates,  *.  pi. 
Anat. :  (See  extract). 

" Moot  of  the  voluntary  muscle*  of  the  body  an  d*. 
veloned  from  a  aerie*  of  portion*  of  matodenn  which 
AM  tUrly  aet  aside  fur  this  mirpoae  In  the  embryo,  and 
UV  termed  the  •mujclc-tAattt."  —  Vuain ;  Ana'Tny 
(1M2).  IL  133. 

muscle-prisms,  *  pi 

Anat. :  The  dark  discs,  composed  of  muscle- 
rods,  seen  in  muscular  structure  under  a  high 
magnifying  power. 

muscle-rods,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Rod-like  bodies  with  knobbed  ends, 
the  existence  of  which  is  assumed  to  account 
for  the  appearance  presented  by  living  fibre 
i.inler  high  magnifying  power. 

mns'-cled  (clod  as  eld),  a.  [Eng.  mutdfy) ; 
••',]  Furnished  with  muscles;  having  mus- 
eles. 

*  mils'  911ns,  *  mus  99!  ling,  $,     [Eng, 
muscle);  -ing,] 

Art :  Exhibition  or  representation  of  the 
muscles. 

"  He  Is  »•*.  to  make  the  mutcrUiny  too  ttronr  and 
prominent.  ~H'atpoU:An»cdotftof/»aintinff.-roLm^ 
ch.  L 

mtis'-coid,  a.  &  t.    [Lat.  muacus  =  moss ;  Or. 
eI3o«  (eidos)  =•  appearance.] 
Botany: 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  moss ;  moss-like. 

B.  As  gubst. :  A  moss-like  plant ;  one  of 
the  mosses. 

mus-c6l'-o'-&y,  s.  [I At  mufcus  =  moss,  and 
Or.  Ad-yo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse,  a  treatise.) 

Bot. :  That  branch  of  botany  which  deals 
with  the  history  of  mosses ;  a  treatise  on 
mosses. 

*  mus-CoV-X-ty,  ».     [Lat.  muscorus  =  full  of 
mosses  ;  muacus  =  moss.]    Mossiness. 

mus  cS-va'-do, ».  [Sp.  mascabado,  from  mas 
=  more,  and  acabado  =  finished,  completed, 
from  acabar  —  to  finish,  from  a  =  to,  and  0060 
(Lat.  caput)  —  the  head  (cf.  Fr.  acheeer).  So 
called  from  being  further  advanced  in  the  pro* 
cess  than  when  in  syrup.]  Unrefined  sugar ; 
the  raw  material  from  which  loaf  and  lump 
sugar  are  prepared  by  refining.  It  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
and  draining  off  the  liquid  portion,  or  molasses 
(q.v.X 

Mus'  co-vite,  s.  [From  Muscovy,  an  old 
name  for  Russia ;  suff.  -ite  (Af  in.).] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  A  native  of  Muscovy  (q.v.). 

2.  Min. :  A  variety  of  mica  (q.v.)  in  which 
the  optic  axial  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry.  Hardness,  2  to  2*6  ;  sp.  gr. 
275  to  3-1 ;  lustre  somewhat  pearly ;  colour, 
white,  gray,  shade  of  brown,  pale-green,  vio- 
let, yellow,  sometimes  rose-red ;  transparent 
to  translucent*    thin   lam  hue  very  flexible, 


tough.  Compos. :  a  silicate  of  alumina,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  potash,  with  some  water 
and  frequently  fluorine.  It  Includes  Lepido- 
lite  (in  which  the  potash  Is  partly  replaced  by 
lithia)  and  paragonite.  It  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  micas,  and  is  a  constituent  of 
many  rocks,  notably  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica 
schist.  Called  also  Muscovy-glass. 

,  *.    [Fr.  Muscovie.}    An  old  name 


Muscovy-duck,  *. 
Muscovy-glass,  s. 


[  MUSK-DUCK.] 
[MUSCOVITE.} 


mua   CU  lor,  a,    [Fr.  muaculaire,  from  muide 
=  muscle  ;  Sp.  muscular.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  muscles  ;  con. 
stituting  or  consisting  of  muscles  ;  as,  muscular 
fibre. 

2.  Performed  by  the  muscles  ;  dependent  on 
the  muscles. 

"  Upon  these  the  far  greater  strew  of  the  minentor 
action  doth  depend."—  Orvn:  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  1.,  ch, 
IT..  1  14. 

3.  Having  strong  or  well-developed  mus- 
cles ;  strong,  brawny. 

"  I  view  the  mtacular,  proportlon'd  limb 
Traniforui'il  to  a  lean  shank." 

Co*f*r:  Tiut.lr.lk 

f  4.  Characterized  by  strength  or  vigour  ; 
vigorous,  strong  :  as,  a  mtacular  mind. 

muscular-atrophy,  & 

Pathol.  :  The  name  proposed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  for  a  disease  first  re- 
cognised  as  distinct  in  1863.  It  is  a  progres- 
sive degeneration,  and  consequent  loss  of 
volume  and  power,  affecting  the  voluntary 
muscles.  It  commences  with  pain  in  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  then  affects  one  or  both  of  the 
upper  limbs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body. 
Called  also  Wasting-palsy,  Peripheric-paraly- 
sis,  or  Lead-palsy  without  lead.  (Tanner.) 

muscular-Christian,  j.     [MUSCULAR. 

CHRWTUNITY.] 

muscular  -Christianity,  *.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Charles  Kingsley  to  denote  that 
robust,  healthy,  religious  feeling  which  en- 
courages and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  harm- 
less and  healthy  amusements  of  life,  as  op- 
posed to  a  puritanical,  ascetic,  or  contempla- 
tive form  of  religion.  Hence  a  muscular 
Christian  is  one  who  does  not  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  religions  feelings  and  duties 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life,  and  to  share  its  harmless  and 
health  -giving  amusements. 

muscular  fibre,  *. 

Anat.  :  The  fibrous  portion  of  muscle.  The 
fibres  may  be  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  They 
consist  of  a  soft  contractile  substance  in  a 
tubular  sheath. 

muscular-Impressions,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  impressions  left  on  the  inferior 
bivalve  shells  by  the  muscles  of  the  animal's 
body.  They  are  those  of  the  adductors,  the 
foot  and  byssus,  the  syphons,  and  the  mantle. 
(P.  S.  Woodward  :  MoUiuca  (3rd  ed,),  p.  401.) 


Anat.  ;  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  or  of 
both  combined. 

muscular-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  tissue  consisting  of  fine  fibres, 
generally  collected  into  muscles  (q.v.).  by 
means  of  which  the  active  movements  of  the 
body  are  produced. 


Pathol.  :  A  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  arising 
from  various  causes,  and  simulating  disease, 
Ac.  Called  also  a  phantom  tumour. 

'  mus-cn-l&r'-X-ty',  s.   [Eng.mu*?«Zar;-tty.] 
The  quafity  or  state  of  being  muscular. 

"The  guU  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cot  to 
pieces,  wilt  still  move,  which  may  depend  upon  their 
great  thickiieu  aad  miwcu/artty.  —  Orme  :  JVu«eum. 

*  mus'-cu-lar-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  muscular; 
-tee.]    To  render  muscular,  strong,  or  robust  ; 
to  develop  the  muscles  or  strength  of. 

*  mus'~CU-Iar-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  muscular  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  muscular  manner  ;  strongly. 

mus  -cu-la-ture,  s.    [Lat  mus&il(us)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ature.]    The  whole  muscular  system. 

"A  detailed  account  of  the  mutcvtaturt  of  the 
Nautiluft."—  fneye.  Brit.  (ed.  tth),  xvi  67ft. 


mus  cu  line,  s.     [Lat  musculu*  =  muscle  i 
Eng.  suff.  -ine.J 
Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"A  •eml-aolld  organic  principle  peculiar  to  tb* 
moacular  tlMue.  ...  It  Is  always  milted  with  a 
coulderable  quantity  of  Inorganic  salt*,  tn  which 
the  jphcMphAtes  predominate.  Mutculine.  in  com 
bination  with  inorganic  substance*,  goes  to  forui  th» 
muscles.  ...  It  is  the  great  source  of  the  fibrin  aaJ 
albumen  of  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  caruiTorovs 
animals."—  flint  :  Phyttol.  o/  Man,  I  90. 

mtis'-cu-lite,  *.  [Lat.  mu*euJtii  =  a  muselt 
or  mussel;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Palasont)^  A 
petriued  muscle  or  shell 


muscle.) 


mus-cu-16-,  pref.    [Lat.  mutculus 
Pertaining  to  the  muscles. 

musculo  cutaneous,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cutis,  or  true 
akin,  and  to  the  muscles.  There  is  a  muKulo- 
cutancout  nerve  of  the  arm,  and  another  of 
the  leg. 

musculo  phrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  diaphragm  and 
with  the  muscles.  There  is  a  musculo-phrenii 
artery. 

musculo  spiral,  a. 

Anat.  :  Connected  with  the  muscles  and 
spiral  in  its  winding.  There  is  a  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

*  mUS-CU-lOS'-I-tJ,    «.        [Eng.    miucuiow; 
•*  -]     The  quality  of  being  musculous  or 
muscular  ;  muscularity. 

*  mus'  -cu-lous,  a.     [Lat  musculostts,  frum 
musculus  =  muscle  ;  Pr.   musculeux  ;    Ital.  4 
Bp.  musculoBo.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining   to   a   muscle  or  th* 
muscles  ;  muscular. 

"  The  secret  laavitudes  of  the  mutcul'iut  membetx" 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  609. 

2.  Having    strong     muscles  ;     muscular, 
brawny. 


muse  (1),  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  musa ;  Or. ; 
(mouau)  =3  a  muse  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  mujo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  O  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo. 

Thuu  be  my  ipede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Mutt.' 
Chaucer  :  Troilut  Jt  Creuida.  bk.  U. 

2.  The  inspiring  goddess,  deity,  or  divioity 
of  poetry. 

"  Why  weeps  the  Jfu*0  for  England  T  * 

Cowper ;  Expottvtlation,  L 

8,  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry. 
*  4.  A  poet,  a  bard. 

"  Bo  nmy  some  gentle  Mute 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn." 

Milton :  Lycidat,  la, 

IL  Gr.  <t  Rom.  Myth. :  One  of  nine  nymphi 
or  inferior  divinities,  distinguished  as  the 
peculiar  protectresses  of  poetry,  painting, 
rhetoric,  music,  and  generally  of  the  belle$ 
Jettres  and  liberal  arts.  They  were  the  daughter! 
of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (Memory).  Originally 
there  appear  to  have  been  only  three  of  tliew 
divinities,  and  their  names — Mneme,  Melete, 
and  Acede,  or  Memory,  Reflection,  and  Song— 
sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. 
According  as  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  were 
cultivated  and  expanded,  the  province  of  each 
muse  seems  to  have  been  more  restricted ;  and 
additions  were  made  to  their  number,  which 
ultimately  was  fixed  at  nine,  their  names  and 
respective  functions  being :  Clio,  the  muse  of 
History ;  Euterpe,  of  Lyric  Poetry ;  Thalia. 
of  Comedy  and  Idyllic  Poetry;  Melpomene,  of 
Tragedy  ;  Terpsichore,  of  Music  and  Dancing; 
Erato,  of  Erotic  Poetry ;  Calliope,  of  Etilc 
Poetry ;  Urania,  of  Astronomy  ;  and  Poly- 
hymnia (or  Polymnia)  of  singing  and  harmony. 
Helicon  and  the  region  round  Parnassus  was 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  muses,  where  they 
were  supposed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Apollo,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  In  song  and 
dance,  and  in  elevating  the  style  and  concep- 
tions of  their  favoured  votaries.  Apollo,  u 
patron  and  conductor  of  the  muses,  was  named 
Musagetes,  "  Leader  of  the  Muses  ; "  the  same 
surname  was  also  given  to  Hercules.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  modest  virgins,  usually  apparelled 
in  different  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  which  they  presided,  and  some- 
times as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  toe 
near  and  indissoluble  connection  between  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Their  worship  was 
universally  established,  particularly  in  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices  were  offered 
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to  them  ;  but  the  poets  invariably  prefaced 
their  compositions  with  a  solemn  invocation 
for  the  aid  and  inspiration  of  the  muses. 

*  muse-rid,  a.     Possessed  or  influenced 
by  poetic  inspiration.   (Pope:  Dunciad,  it.  37.) 

*  mus  e  (2),  *.    [MUSE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  musing  ;  abstraction 
of  mind,  deep  thought,  a  brown  study. 

"  Phnctou  walked  all  alone  upon  the  scaffold  where 
the  players  played,  ami  was  in  great  mute  with  him- 
MU."-.Voif*:  Plutarch,  p.  624. 

2.  Surprise,  bewilderment,  wonder. 

"Afc  this  Mr.  Standfast  was  put  into  a  muw."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim  i  frogreu,  pt.  it 

*  mu$e  (3),  s.     [O.  Fr.  musse  =  a  little  hole  or 
corner,  in  which  to  hide  things;  musser  =  to 
hide,] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  hares,  rabbits,  or  other  game  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass  ;  also  called  Muset  or  Musit, 
and  iu  Yorkshire  a  Smuce. 

2.  A  loophole  ;  a  means  of  escape. 

muse,  v.{.  &  (.    [Fr.  muser  -  to  muse,  to  dream, 
•    from  p.  Fr.  *  muse  =  the  mouth,  the  snout  of 
an  animal  ;  musel  =  a  little  snout  (Fr.  museau, 
Eng.  muzzle).     "  The  image  is  that  of  a  dog 
snutling  idly  about,  and  musing  which  direc- 
tion to  take,  and  may  have  arisen  as  a  hunt- 
ing term."    (Sfceot)] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ponder,  to  meditate  ;   to  study  or 
think  on  a  matter  in  silence. 

"Whymttwyou,  sirf  'tis  dinner-time." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  L 

2.  To  give  one's  self  up  to  thought  ;  to  be 
absent-minded;    to    have    the  thoughts  ab- 
stracted from  things  passing  around. 

"Muting  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across." 

Shaknp,  :  Juliut  Canar,  ii.  L 

3.  To  wonder  ;  to  be  surprised  or  amazed. 

"  Do  not  muM  at  me."       Sftaketp.  :  Macbeth.  HI.  4. 

4.  To  gaze  in  thought  or  meditation.    (Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose  (ed.  Harris),  1,527.) 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  muse   or  think   on  ;   to  ponder,   to 
meditate  on. 

"  Han  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  1TL 

2.  To  wonder  at.  « 

"  I  cannot  too  much  mutt 
Such  shapes."  Shakm^.  :  Temp**,  11L  3. 

*  muse  -fuX  o.     [Eng.  muse,  v.  ; 
Musing, 

in  thoug 


Musing,  pondering  ;  thinking  deeply  ;  absorbed 
ught, 


"  Meanwhile,  in  mutf/ul  mood 
Absorbed  in  thought,  ou  vengeance  flx'd  he  stood." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyttey  xviiL  303. 

•muse'-fal-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  musejul;  -ly.] 
In  a  musefuL  manner  ;  with  deep  thought  ; 

inoughtfully. 

"muse  loss,  a.  [Eng.  muse  (1),  s.  ;  -less.] 
Without  a  muse  ;  disregarding  the  power  of 
poetry  or  literature. 

"  It  la  to  be  wondered  how  muselets  and  unbookish 
they  were,  minding  nouglit  but  the  feats  of  war."—  • 
Milton  ;  Of  l-nlicennsd  Printing. 

mu  se'-na,  mus-sa-na,  mus  sen  no,  s. 

[Native  name.] 

Hot.  :  Albizzia  anthelmintica,  a  tree  growing 
in  Abyssinia. 

musena-bark,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  bark  used  in  Abyssinia  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

mu-se-nin,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  musen(a);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  colloid  substance  obtained  from 
musena  hark.  It  lias  a  sharp  taste,  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

mu-se-og'-ra-phist,    *.      [Gr.    nowlov 

(mouseion)  —  a  museum,  and  ypa</>w  (grapho)  = 
to  write.]  One  who  writes  on  or  classifies 
objects  in  a  museum. 

mus'-er,  '».    [Eng.  muse,  v.  ;  -er.]     One  who 

muses  ;  one  given  to  musing  ;  one  who  is 
absent-minded. 

"  Borne  words  of  woe  the  muter  finds." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  JH*t,  T.  13. 

*  mu  -»6t,  *  mu  sit,  s.  [O.  Fr.  musette  =  a 
little  hole  or  corner  in  which  to  hide  things, 
mmtn.of  mi(4M=a  hole  or  corner,  from  musser 
=  to  hide.)  A  small  hole  or  gap  in  a  hedge  or 
fence;  amuse.  [Muse  (3),  s.] 

"  The  many  mutits  through  the  which  he  goea." 

Shaketp.  :  Vmut  *  Adonit.  MS. 


mu  sette,  *.     [Fr.,  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  muse  = 


1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  much  used  by 
the  various  people  of  Europe. 
X2.  The  name  of  a  melody,  of  a  soft  and 
sweet  character,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
bagpipe  tunes. 

3.  (PI.):  Dance  tunes  and  dances  in  the 
measure  of  those  melodies. 

4.  A  reed  stop  oc  the  organ. 

mu-se'-um,    s.      [Lat,   from  Or.   u.ov<r<lov 

(mouseion)  ~  a  temple  of  the  muses;  fLovtra 
(mousa)  =  a  muse.]  A  room  or  building  used 
as  a  repository  for  works  of  art  or  science  ;  a 
collection  or  repository  of  natural,  scientific, 
or  literary  curiosities  ;  a  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures, 
or  natural  history  of  the  world,  or  some  par- 
ticular part. 

"Of  muttumt,  galleries  of  paintings  and  atatues, 
public  libraries,  Ac,  1  need  only  say  that  they  exist  iu 
almost  every  town  m  Italy."—  Kuttace:  Italy,  vol.  L 
(Prel.  Dis.) 

If  Of  the  museums  in  Great  Britain  the 
Ashmolean  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1879,  is  the 
oldest  :  the  British  Museum  is  the  largest. 
The  Museum  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  and  those  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  St.  Petersburg  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  world.  Of  natural 
history  museums,  those  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  are  the  largest 
in  this  country.  Museums  of  art,  antiquities, 
.Vr.,  are  also  numerously  distributed. 

mush,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful]  To  nick 
or  notch  dress  fabrics  round  the  edge  with  a 
stamp,  for  ornament. 

mush,  s.  [Ger.  mua=pap.]  The  meal  of 
maize  boiled  in  water.  (American.) 


mushed,  a. 
Depressed. 


[Prob.   provincial   for  mused.] 


"You're  a  young  man,  eh,  for  all  7011  look  so 
mtuhed."-&.  Eliot :  Silo*  Marner,  oh,  X. 

mush   room,    *  musch  er  on,  *  mush 
rome,  *.  &  o.     [O.  Fr.  wiouscheron  (Fr.  mous- 
seron),  from  mousse  =  moss ;    O.  H.  Ger.  mot 
(Ger.  moos)  =  moss  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

}.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IT. 

2.  Fig. :  An  upstart ;  one  who  rises  sud- 
denly from  a  low  condition  of  life. 

"  Siuthroom*  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown  ;  aud  therefore  auch  as  are  upstarts  111  state, 
they  call  iu  reproach  muthroomt.'— Bacon :  Nat.  Jlist. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Properly  Agaricus  campestris,  a  fragrant 
mushroom,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
horse-droppings  and  other  material  tor  stimu- 
lating growth.    At  first  it  appears  as  a  small 
round  ball  popularly  called  a  button ;  then  it 
develops  a  thick,  white,  fleshy,  conical  pileus 
with  liver-coloured  gills,  and  is  at  its  best. 
Finally  the  pileus  becomes  conical  and  gray 
and  the  gills  black  ;  it  is  then  called  a  Flap. 

"  The  mttthrooms  have  two  atrange  properties ;  the 
one  that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  the  other, 
that  they  come  up  BO  hastily,  as  in  a  night,  aud  yet 
they  are  unsown.'  —Bacon  :  Jftit  Hitt.,  \  646. 

2.  Any  Agaricus  or  similar  fungus,  whole- 
some  or  poisonous.    (There  are  no  precise 
characters  by  which  the  latter  can  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  edible  fungi.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Pertaining  to  mushrooms ;   made 
or  prepared  from  mushrooms. 

2.  Fig. :  Resembling  a  mushroom  in  rapidity 
and  suddenness  of  growth  ;  ephemeral  up- 
start. 

"  But  as  for  such  mttthroom  divines,  who  start  up  of 

a  sudden,  we  do  iiot  usually  nod  their  success  so  good 
as  to  recommeud  their  practice."— SoufA .'  Oermoru, 
TO!  iv.,  ser.  1. 

mushroom  anchor, . .  An  anchor  with 
a  central  shank  and  a  head  like  a  mushroom, 
so  that  it  can  grasp  the  soil  however  it  may 
happen  to  fall.  Invented  by  Hemman  of 
Chatham  in  1809. 

mushroom  -  catsup,  mushroom  - 
ketchup,  s.  A  sauce  for  meats,  &e.,  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  mushrooms,  salted 
and  flavoured  with  spices. 

mushroom-headed,  a.  Having  a  head 
•haped  like  a  mushroom. 


mushroom-spawn,  s.    [MYCELIUM.] 

mushroom  stone,  ».  \  fossil  or  atone 
resembling  a  mushroom. 

mushroom  sugar,  «.     [MANNITE.] 

"mush'  roomed,  a.  [Eng.  wnaftroom  ;•«<*.] 
Promoted  suddenly  from  low  rank  or  origin. 

mush  y,  a.  Mush-like;  soft  in  consistence; 
hence,  fig,t  effeminate. 

mu  -  sic,  *  mu  sick.  *  mii  sicUe, 
mu  sik,  mu-ayk,  '  mu-slke.  s.  [Fr. 
musette,  from  Lat.  musica,  from  Gr.  jtovtnoj 
(ri\vn)t  mousike  (techne)  =  any  art  over  which 
the  muses  presided,  espec.  music  ;  from  jxov- 
<rtK<k  (mousikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  muses ; 
HLOvtra  (mousa)  ss  a  muse;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
musica.] 

1.  Originally,  any  art  over  which  the  muses 
presided ;  afterwards,  that  science  and  art 
which  deals  with  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
human  singing-voice,  and  by  musical  instru- 
ments. The  science  of  music  includes  several 
branches :  —  1.  The  physics,  that  is,  the 
analysis  of  the  cause  and  constitution  of 
sound,  the  number  of  atmospheric  vibrations 
which  produce  given  sounds,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  series  of  sounds  standing  in  a  definite 
relationship  to  each  other  as  regards  their 
vibration -number  (scales) ;  also,  the  form  and 
construction  of  instruments  with  reference  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  sounds  they 
produce ;  and  also,  the  apparatus  of  experi- 
mental acoustics,  such  as  sound-measurers 
(tonometers,  sirens,  tuning-forks,  &c.).  These 
branches,  of  course,  involve  problems  of  pure 
mathematics.  2.  The  physiology  of  music. 
This  deals  with  the  construction  and  functions 
of  the  sound -producing  organs  of  the  human 
body,  the  vocal  chords,  larynx,  &c.,  and  also, 
with  the  receptive  organ  of  sound,  the  ear. 
3.  The  mental  philosophy  of  music — the 
effect  of  music  on  the  emotions  and  intellect. 
The  art  of  music  includes  the  formation 
of  melody  (sounds  in  succession),  and  har- 
mony, and  counterpoint  (sounds  in  combina- 
tion) ;  also,  the  "  technique"  of  voice-produc- 
tion and  singing,  and  of  performing  on  inuev- 
cal  instruments.  The  earliest  efforts  of  man- 
kind in  music  consisted  of  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  voice  in  reading  sacred 
writings  and  lyrical  poetry,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  pipe -instruments,  tubes  pierced 
with  holes  (flutes),  tubes  containing  a  vibrat- 
ing tongue  (reed-instruments),  and  collections 
of  pipes  in  which  the  sound  was  produced  by 
making  the  breath  or  other  column  of  air  im- 
pinge on  a  sharp  edge  (the  syrinx  and  ths 
organ),  in  using  the  lips  as  a  cause  of  vibra- 
tions in  open  tubes  (the  trumpet  family), 
in  the  stretching  of  strings  in  a  frame  (the 
lyre  and  harp  family),  in  placing  stretched 
strings  over  a  resonance-box  (the  lute  and 
guitar  family),  in  the  use  of  the  "ttow"  to 
excite  vibrations  (the  viol  family),  and  in  the 
striking  of  strings  over  a  resonance-box  b» 
means  of  hammers  (the  dulcimer  and  harps! 
chord  and  pianoforte  family). 

The  ancient  signs  for  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  voice  in  reading  were  called 
accents  (not  stress,  but  the  raising  and  drop- 
ping of  the  voice  without  adding  to  its  force> 
These  led  to  a  system  called  neumes ;  these 
again  led  to  signs  called  notes  (cttntus  men~ 
surabilis),  the  position  of  which  on  lines 
showed  their  pitch,  and  the  shape  of  which 
determined  their  duration.  The  use  of  letters 
in  various  positions  to  represent  definite 
sounds  was  an  essential  element  of  ancient 
Greek  music,  which,  however,  was  discarded 
at  the  revival  of  music  in  the  early  Christian 
church ;  but  the  system  has,  in  an  improved 
form,  been  revived  in  the  modern  tonic  sol-fjft 
system.  The  earliest  crude  attempts  at  the 
combination  of  vocal  sounds  were  called 
organum  or  diaphony ;  these  were  succeeded 
by  an  arbitrary  system  of  harmonization 
called  descant,  which  in  its  turn  was  super- 
seded by  counterpoint,  the  laws  of  which  to 
this  day  govern  vocal  part-music,  and  are 
exhibited  in  their  highest  form  in  the  vocal 
or  instrumental  fugue.  The  germ  of  the  ro- 
mantic style  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the 
love-songs  of  the  troubadours  and  their  col- 
lateral brethren ;  the  use  of  music  as  a  language 
of  emotion  in  the  present  day  has  been  gradu- 
ally developed  from  this  source.  The  highest 
form  of  unaccompanied  music  is  to  be  found 
in  madrigals  and  pure  vocal  masses ;  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  musical  instruments  led 
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to  an  Independent  branch  of  pure  instrumental 
music,  which,  passing  through  fantasias  and 
concert!,  has  culminated  in  the  modern  sym- 
phony. The  wedding  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  has  led  to  the  production  of  the 
opera  and  oratorio. 

"Jfiuic  hw»  charms  to  soothe  a  oarage  tnvast, 
To  iofteu  ruck*,  or  betid  the  luiott«d  oak." 

Congress:  Mourning  Brid*.  1.  L 

&  A  taste  for  harmony  or  melody. 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  nwtic  IB  himself  .  . . 
Is  fit  for  treason*,  stratagems  ami  s]rf>lla," 

Shakttp. :  JlvrcMant  of  f'etitc*,  v.  L 

8.  The  score,  written  or  printed,  of  a  musi- 
cs! composition. 
*  4.  A  band  of  musicians. 

"Flay,  mwfc,  then." 

Mo*«* :  Lor.  »  Labour'!  Lett,  v.  & 

U  Magic  music:  A  game  In  which  one 
of  the  company  endeavours  to  find  some 
article  hidden  during  his  absence  from  the 
room,  being  guided  in  his  search  by  the  music 
of  some  instrument,  which  is  played  fast  as 
he  apj  >roaclies  the  place  where  the  article  is 
concealed,  and  slowly  as  he  recedes  from  it 

music  book,  s.  A  book  containing  tunes 
or  songs  for  the  voice  or  instruments. 

music-box,  s.    [MUSICAL-BOX.] 

music  clamp,  «.     A  temporary  binder 

or  Ule  for  holding  sheet  music  in  convenient 

form  for  use  and  preservation. 

music  hall,  *.  A  hall  commonly  used 
for  entertainments  consisting  chiefly  of  songs, 
step-dancing,  and  Mi-lit  sketches  of  a  panto- 
mimic and  farcical  nature,  without  the  aid  of 
scenery. 

music -master,   «.      One    who   teaches 

music. 

music  of  the  spheres,  s.    [HARMONY 

Or  THE   8PUEUEU.] 

music-paper,  «.  Paper  ruled  with  lines 
for  writing  inutile. 

music  pen.  s.  A  pen  made  for  ruling  at 
once  the  five  lines  which,  with  the  interven- 
ing spaces,  form  the  staff  of  music. 

music  recorder,  music -recording 
Instrument,  *.  A  machine  to  record  the 
DON'S  played  upon  a  keyed  instrument, 

music  shell,  *. 

Zoo/. ;  Oliva  mutton,  a  shell  with  markings 
Upon  it  somewhat  resembling  musical  notes. 

music-smith,  *.  A  mechanic  who  makes 
the  metal  parts  of  pianofortes,  &c. 

music-stand,  a.  A  light  frame  for  sup- 
porting music  while  being  played. 

music-Stool,  s.  A  stool  with  a  pillar 
leg,  and  a  revolving  seat  adjustable  as  to 
height  by  means  of  its  screw-stem. 

music  type,  *.  Movable  types  for  set- 
ting up  music  to  be  printed  by  the  ordinary 
priii  ting-  press. 

music-wire,  a. 

1.  A  steel  wire  employed  for  Instruments 
of  wire. 

2.  Wire  drawn   of  various    patterns  and 
used  in  some  kinds  of  music-printing. 

mu'-sfc-al,  a.    [Eng.  music;  -at.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  music  ;  as,  a  musical 
int>t  ruin  en  t> 

2.  Producing    music   or   melody ;   harmo- 
nious, melodious,  agreeable  in  sound. 

"The  aound  so  mutical  to  modern  ears,  of  the  river 
bnwiiui  round  the  nuwsy  rock*.'—  Jtacaulay;  aitt. 
Xn0..ch.xUl. 

musical  box,  s, 

Alxsir:  A  portable  instrument,  the  sounds 
of  which  are  produced  by  a  steel  comb  having 
teeth  of  graduated  length.  Projecting  pegs 
or  stop**,  in  a  metal  barrel  which  is  turned  by 
doekwork,  set  the  teeth  in  vibration.  They 
are  chiefly  made  in  Switzerland.  Small  speci- 
mens were  formerly  called  musical  snuff- 
boxes.  A  set  »f  free  reeds  is  now  sometimes 
inserted. 

musical-clock,  *. 

Music :  A  clock  which  plays  tunes  at  the 
hours.  It  may  consist  of  a  musical-box  at- 
tachment set  in  motion  by  the  clock-work  at 
the  expiration  of  the  hours. 

musical-glasses,  s.  pi. 
Music:  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of 
a  number  of  goblets,  tuned  by  filling  them 


more  or  less  with  water,  and  played  by  touch- 
ing their  rims  with  the  wetted  finger.  The 
size  of  the  glasses  being  equal,  the  smaller 
quantity  of  water  produces  the  lower  note  in 
the  scale.  The  instrument  was  revived  anil 
improved  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1760.  / 

"  The  whole  conversation  ran  upou  .  .  .  Shakespeare 
and  the  mutical-glaues" —Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
JUld,  ch.  x. 

musical -interval,  s.    [INTERVAL.] 
musical-scale,  s.    [SCALE.] 

mu -slc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  musical;  ~ly.}  In 
a  musical  manner;  with  melody  or  harmony  ; 
harmoniously,  melodiously. 

"  Tfahtt  too  tboM  mujfcw/ly  falling  founts, 
To  flake  the  clammy  lip. '     DW  •'  Auini  of  Rom*. 

mu-sio-al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  musical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  musical ;  har- 
mony, melodiousness. 

"  The  peculiar  muticalneu  of  the  first  of  these  lines, 
In  particular,  arise*  priucirmlly  from  iU  MMtettng 
entirely  of  iambic  feet."—  Wturton  :  £uay  an  /•«/*. 

mu-si'-cian,  *  mn-st-tian,  s.  [Fr.  mu*i- 
cien,  from  Lat.  mtuiciu;  Ital.,  8p.,  &  Port. 
musico.]  One  who  Is  skilled  in  or  under- 
stands the  science  of  music ;  one  who  sings 
or  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

t  mu-sl-clan-ly,  a.  [Eng.  musician;  -ly.] 
Exhibiting  musical  skill. 

"Pull  of  mutteianty  contrivance."— Attunirum.  May 
M,  ISM.  p.  m. 

t  mu  -  si'  -  Clan  -  Snip,  *.  [Eng.  musician  ; 
-ship.]  Musical  skill. 

"Little  mioicfatuAip  it  shown  in  the  concerted 
piece*. ~—AA*nmtm,  April  38,  Itwii.  p.  ftU. 

*  mu  -sic  less,  a.  [Eng.  music;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  music  ;  unmusical,  inharmonious. 

mu  sl-co-ma  -nl-a,  *.  [Gr.  funxruoj  (mou- 
eikl)  —  music,  and  pavia.  (mania)  =  madness  ; 
Fr.  musicomanie.] 

Mental  PathoL:  A  species  of  monomania,  In 
which  the  desire  for  music  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  derange  the  intellect. 

HYU'-sie,  s.  [Eng.  miu(00)>  *•  •  dim.  sufT.  -it 
=  y.]  A  muse. 

"  My  mutif,  tlr'd  wt*  tnony  »  sonnet 
On  gown,  and  ban',  aiid  douse  blark  Ixninet. 
Burnt :  To  the  lie*.  John  M<M*th. 

mus'-I  mon,  *.     [MOUFFLON.] 

mu*   ing,    *  mua-yng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  a. 

[MUSE,  P.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj. ;   Meditative,   thoughtful,  pon- 
dering. 

"  Yet  lam  the  chief  in  muting  mln.l ." 

Scott  i  Lady  o/tJU  LaJae,  iii.  ST. 

C.  At  swbst. :  Meditation,  thought  fulness, 
absent-mindedness,  abstraction  of  mind. 

"  Busied  M  they  went. 
In  muting*  worthy  of  the  treat  ereut." 

Confer  l  Co/t w»a'tvn,  610. 

g-iy,  adv.    fEng.  musing;  *ly.]     In 
a  musing  manner  ;  like  one  musing. 

•mu-sit,  *.    [MOLT.] 
mu-sive,  s.    [Etym.)   Mosaic  work, 

mfrsylr^  «.  [Fr.  muw,  from  Lat.  museum,  accus. 
of  muscus  =  musk ;  from  Pers.  munlc,  mink  = 
musk  ;  Or.  una-xot  (moschos)  =  musk  ;  from 
Sansc.  muskha  =  a  testicle,  because  obtained 
from  a  bag  behind  the  deer's  navel :  tip. 
musco;  Ital.  musco,  mw.scA.io.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Later  discoveries  add  divers  sorU  of  monkeys,  the 
civit  cftt  and  gaxtla,  from  which  our  musk  \iroceed- 
eth."—  Brown*:  I'utj/ar  Brrwtrt,  bk.  IF.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  smell  like  musk ;  an  aromatic  smell, 
a  perfume. 

"  The  nw«*  of  the  roees  blown.' 

Tennyton:  Maud,  I.  zxlL  «. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Mimulus  moscJiatus,  a  garden  -plant  of 
musky  odour  from  the  region  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

(2)  Erodiitm  moachatum,  Musky  Stork's-lull, 
a  rare  British  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  smell- 
ing of  musk. 

"  Roses,  most  or  mutk, 
To  grace  my  city-rooina. ' 

Tennyton  :  Gardener  t  Daughter,  328. 

2.  Chem.:  An  odoriferous,  resinous  substance 


obtained  from  the  mule  Musk-rteer  (q.v.).  It 
is  imported  in  the  natural  pods  or  ba^rs  from 
Bengal,  China,  and  Kussia,  but  the  Tonquiu 
musk  is  the  most  esteemed  for  its  ovlour.  It 
ocqurs  in  commerce  in  brownish  clots,  often 
( mixed  with  hairs,  fat,  and  sand.  Its  taste  is 
"•lightly  bitter,  and  it  is  the  most  powerful, 
penetrating,  au>l  lasting  of  perfumes.  Pure 
musk  should  contain  frum  5  to  ti  per  cent.  *.f 
a-.li,  and  on  being  digested  with  boiling  water, 
should  lose  about  75  j*r  cent,  of  its  weight. 
It  isfrequently  adulterated  with  dried  bullock's 
blood,  chocolate,  sand,  &c.  One  sample  lately 
imported  in  the  pod  or  bag  fnmi  Vunan,  was, 
on  examination  at  SomerHet  House,  found  to 
contain  i>0  per  cent,  of  sago  flour.  As  a  medi- 
cine musk  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 
3.  Zool. :  The  Musk-deer  (q.v.). 

musk  bag,  *.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing 
musk  ;  specif.,  the  cyst  containing  music  in  a 
musk-deer. 

'  musk  ball.  '  muske  balle,  «.  A 
ball  for  the  toilet,  scented  with  musk. 

"Their   vessels   of   yuory  compreliemletb  al  i 

combes,  their  mi«*e- ballet,  their  imiiiiiunderpottes.Jl 
Halt :  fmayt  <rf  bothe  Church**,  pi.  11L 

musk-beaver,  5.  The  same  as  MUSK- 
EAT  (q.v.). 

musk-beetle,  s. 

Bot. :  Callichroma  moschata.  [CALLICHROMA.] 

'  musk  cake,  s.  Musk,  rose-Laves,  and 
other  ingredients  made  into  a  cake. 

*  musk-oat,  *.     The  musk-rat  (q.v.). 

"  Here  to  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  o(  f>,itiine'»  cat 
fhut  not  a  mmk-cut)  Unit  has  fallen  into  the  uiicleafc 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure."—  &/taket>>. :  Ati'i  WM 
that  Ettdt  H'e/I.  T,  1 

musk -cherry,  «.    A  sort  of  cherry,  sol 
called  fruin  the  smell. 

*  musk  -  cod,  «.      A   contempt  nuns  or 
abusive  term  applied  to  a  scented  courtier.    J 

"  It's  a  sweet  mutt-cod,  a  pure  splc'd  gull." 

DeJJc^r :  Sutiroimuttx. 

musk-deer, «. 

Zool. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
family  Tragulidse,  but  improperly,  as  they 
possess  no  musk-gland.  The  U-nn  is  now 
restricted  to  Mosdins  moschiferus,  from  whidtt. 
the  musk  of  commerce  is  obtained,  f  ~  * 


musk-duck, «. 

Ornithology: 

L  Cairina  moschata.  a  duck  wild  in  Gula 
&c.t  where  the  males  fight  savagely  with  ea .., 
other.     It  is  often  reared  in   poultry-yardi. 
Corrupted  into  Muscovy  Duck ;  called  i ' 
Barbery  Duck. 

2.  Biziura  lobata,  an  Australian  Duck.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr:  Ramsay  the  musky  odott, 
which  is  very  powerful,  is  conlined  to  th« 
male.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  the  fcinala, 
(Darwin :  Dtscento/Man,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

musk-gland,  s. 

Compar.  Atiat.:  An  abdominal  gland  in 
Moschus  moschifcrus,  commnnicatinK  with  a 
pouch  or  sac,  and  secreting  the  substance 
known  as  music. 

"The     males    have    a    m%uk-gland.~  —  A'ickoltmi 
Z'julo'jy(lo:»l,  p.  681. 

musk  hyacinth,  a. 

Lot.  :  Aluscari  racemosum.     [MuscARj.] 

musk-mallow,  *. 

Bot. :  Malva  moschata.    [MALVA.] 

musk-melon,  <. 

£ot. :  Cucumis  Melo.     [MELON.] 

musk-orchis, « . 

Bot.  :  Hermininm  monorchit. 
musk-ox,  s. 

Zool. :  Ovibos  mosckatus,  considered  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  sheep  and  the  ox,  whence  its  ; 
name,  it  is  found  in  herds  of  from  !•  n  t" 
thirty,  in  Arctic:  America  north  of  latitude 
CO".  It  is  covered  with  brown  hair,  nearly 
a  yard  in  length,  and  a  thick  woolly  uii<l«T 
fur.  When  fat,  its  flesh  is  well-flavoured, 
but  lean  animals  smell  strongly  of  musk. 
The  horns  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  tho 
Cape  buffalo,  and  in  the  bulls  they  meet  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  forehead.  It  is  heavily 
built,  with  short  legs,  and  weighs  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  but  climbs  rocks  and  yre- 
cipices  with  ease.  It  was  a  denueu  of  Britain 
m  prehistoric  times.  [OviBos.] 
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musk-pear,  s.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called 
from  iU  smell. 

musk-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  MUSK,  «.,  II.  1. 
musk-plum,  s. 

Boi.  :  A  fragrant  variety  of  plum. 
musk-rat,  >. 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  name  common  to  several  rodents  having 
little  in  common  except  the  secretion  of  a 
musky  substance,  or  the  diffusion  of  a  musky 
odor  ;    specif..  Fiber  zibethicua,  a  beaver-liko 
water-rat.    The  toes  are  wehbed,  and  the  tail 
IB  flattened  laterally.  They  inhabitthe  banks  of 
lukes  and  rivers  in  the   United  States,  and 
form  dwellings   somewhat  resembling  small 
haycocks.    Their  coloring  is  BO  much  like  that 
of  the  muddy  banks  on  which  they  dwell,  that 
they  have  been  often  mistaken  lor  lumps  of 
mud   till  their  movements   betrayed  them. 
They  are  hunted  for  their  fur,  which  is  much 
valued.    Called  also  Mnsqnash  and  Ondatra. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Crocidura 
myositra,    a    common    Indian    insectivorous 
rodent.     Its    musky    odour    is    exceedingly 
strong,  and  it  is  said  to  affect  everything  over 
which  it  passes.    Called  also  the  Rat-tailed 
Shrew  and  Mnsk-shrew. 

3.  The  Musk-rat  of  Ceylon  is  Sorexkandianus 
or  strpentarius.     It  is  smaller  than  Crociihirn 
myosura,  but  emits  an  equally  strong  musky 
odour. 

musk-root,  >. 

L  Pharm.  :  The  root  of  Euryangium  Sumbul, 
4  native  of  Bokhara.  It  has  a  strong  scent 
of  musk,  stimulates  the  nerves,  and  has  been 
u.*pil  in  Russia,  &c.,  in  cholera,  low  fevers, 
delirium  tremens,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 
Called  also  Sumbul-root.  (Garrod.) 

2.  Kimlostachys  Jatajannsi.     (SPIKENARD.] 

3.  Atlnxa  Moschattllina. 

musk-rose,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  variety  of  rose,  «o  called  from  its 
•mell. 

"  With  swoet  mitOf-rata.  mill  with  egliuitlne." 
ahalutp,  :  Midsummer  JfifMt  Dream,  ii.  1 

musk  seed,  .--. 

Bot.  :  The  seeds  of  Abelmoschus  moxhatvi, 
or  that  plant  itself.  [  AUEI.MOSCHUS.] 

musk-shrew,  ». 

fool.  :  [MUSK-KAT,  S). 

musk-thistle,  i. 

But.  :  Carduus  nutans. 

musk  -tree,  musk-wood,  «. 

Bot.  :  Eurybia  argophylla,  one  of  the  Astereae 
growing  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

musk-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Moschoiylvm  Swartzii  growing  In 
Jamaica  ;  (2)  [MUSK-TREE]. 

•musk,  u.I.  [MUSK,  (.]  To  perfume  with  musk. 
mils  kal  longe,  s.    [MASKINONOE.] 

mus'-kat,  a.  (Fr.  muscat,  from  Low  Lat. 
muscutus  =  smelling  like  musk.]  A  kind  of 
grape,  or  the  wine  made  from  it.  [MTSCADEL.] 


'  keg,  8.  [Indian.]  A  peaty  stratum, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  vegetable  drift  with  aquatic  plants, 
on  which,  in  process  of  time,  shrubs  and 
even  trees  grow,  and  capable  sometimes  of 
supporting  the  weight  of  a  railway. 

"  Nothing  but  experience  In  each  individual  case  can 
tell  whettier  the  rmttkeff  in  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
railway  embankment.  '—  Jfnjrinecrinff,  Jane  18,  1884. 
]>.  S20. 

nms  kel  un-Jeh,  5.    [MASKINONOE.] 

mus'-ket,  *  mus-kyttc,  *  mus'-quet  (qa 

as  k),  a.  [Fr.  mou»iuet  (O.  Fr.  mousket,  mos- 
cliet)  =  (1)  a  small  hawk,  (2)  a  gun,  from  Ital. 
mosyitetto  =  &  musket,  a  musket-hawk,  from 
O.  Fr.  mourfc,  mousclte;  Ital.  mosca  =  a  fly, 
from  Lat  musca.  Guns  in  olden  times  were 
frequently  called  by  fanciful  names  derived 
from  monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  birds  of 
prey,  Ac.  Cf.  falconet,  from  falcon;  basilisk, 
culverin,  saker,  &c.] 
*  1.  The  male  of  the  sparrow-hawk, 
2.  Formerly  the  fire-arm  of  the  infantry  sol- 
dier.  It  supplanted  the  arquebus,  on  which 
It  was  an  improvement.  Originally  it  was  a 
firearm  discharged  by  means  of  a  lighted 
match,  and  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to 


lay  it  across  a  staff  or  rest  before  firing  it.    In 
modern  warfare  it  is  superseded  by  the  rifle. 

musket-ball,  5.     The  same  as  MUSKKT- 
SHOT,  1  (q.v.). 

"  I'iorced  by  »  British  mtute'-taH." 

Lonyfeliow :  LttniUortft  Tale. 

musket  proof,  a.     Able  to  resist   the 
force  of  a  musket- ball. 

"  Like  the  IndUn'i  iknll  BO  tough. 
That,  autbora  say,  'twas  mtuicet-proo/." 

Sutler :  Hudibrat,  ii.  1. 

musket-rest,  s.   A  staff  with  a  forked  top 
on  which  the  musket  was  rested  before  tiring. 

musket  shot,  s. 

1.  A  ball  or  discharge  from  a  musket. 

•*  He  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  a  iniuktt- 
thfit  flred  at  him  lu  the  street"— Afaeaulay  :  Mitt.  Hag., 
ch.  xiL 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  musket  would 
project  the  ball. 

mus  ket-ccr ,    *  mus  ket  ler,    *  mus 
quet-eer,  s.     [Fr.  mousyuetaire.]    A  soldier 
armed  with  a  musket. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Beventeeuth  century,* 
'     change   had    taken    place  in   tlie  arm*  of  the 
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neat  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arm*  of  the 
infantry.  The  !>ike  had  been  gradually  givhig  place  to 
tlie  musket :  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


_  ist  of  liia  foot  were  »mxfct!t,-rr3.  Still,  however, 
there  was  a  large  Intermixture  of  plketnen."— 
M'ic.iul'iy:  Hist,  £,ty.,  ch.  1L 

mus-ke-toe,  s.    [MOSQUITO.] 

*  mus-ket~odn'(  s.      [Fr.   mousqueton  ;  Ital. 
moscfiettone  ;  Sp.  mosqitetnn.] 

1.  A  short  musket  or  carbine  with  a  wide 
bore,  used  by  cavalry  and  artillery  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  breechloaders. 

"With  hum  i*h<>d  brand  and  mtukttoem, 
80  gallantly  you  come." 

Scoff  :  H-kfhy,  Hi.  17. 

2.  A  soldier  anned  with  a  musketoon. 


,  s.     [Eng.  musket;  -ry.1 

*  1.  Muskets  collectively. 

*  2.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  muskets. 

3.  The  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  art  or  science  of  firing  small-arms. 

musketry  Instructor,  *.  A  subal- 
tern appointed  for  the  instruction  of  the  men 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  musketry,  judg- 
ing distance,  aiming  and  position  drills,  &c. 
He  retained  the  appointment  until  he  became 
a  captain  and  received  extra  2s.  6d.  per  day 
and  forage  for  a  horse.  Recruits  received 
one  month's,  the  old  soldiers  fourteen  days' 
instruction  annually.  The  work  is  now  done 
by  captains  of  companies. 


s.  {Eng.  musky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  musky ;  the  scent 
of  musk. 

*  musk  -mil  ion  (1  as  y),  *.     [MUSKMELON.] 

musk-y,  a.  [Eng.  musk;  -y.]  Smelling  like 
musk  ;  resembling  musk ;  fragrant. 

"  West  wind*  with  nuuk.y  wing." 

Milton ;  Gamut,  984 

musky-mole,  *. 

Zool. :  Scaptocftirus  moschatus.  It  closely 
resembles  the  European  mole,  Talpa  europrca, 
but  the  fur  is  softer,  and  of  a  light  grayish- 
brown,  with  a  tawny  tinge.  It  was  discovered 
in  Chinese  Mongolia  by  the  Abbe  David. 

Mils'  II m,  *.    [MOSLEM.] 

mixs'-lin,  *  mus  sc  lin,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  mout- 
seline,  from  Ital.  mussolnio,  mussolo  =  muslin, 
from  Syriac  Mo&tl,  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Kurdistan,  in  the  east  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
where,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  it  was  first 
manufactured.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Fabric :  A  bleached  or  unbleached  thin 
white  cotton  cloth,  unprinted  and  undyed, 
finer  than  calico.     Varieties  are    known    as 
Swiss,  buke,  mult,  jaconet,  lawn,  saccharilla, 
harness,   leno,   nainsook,    seerhand,  founda- 
tion, cambric,  cord,  check,  figured,  long-cloth, 
tamboured,  imislinet,  organdie.     Some  of  the 
hand-made  muslins  of   Decca,  India,  are  of 
remarkable    fineness.      Other    very   diflereut 
styles  of  fabric  are  now  indifferently  called 
muslins,  and  the  term  is  used  ditferently  on 
the  respective  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Entom. :  "  The  Muslin  "  is  Nudarta  mun- 
dana,  a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings.  It 
Is  of  the  family  Litliosiidre.    (Newman.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  muslin:  as,  a  muslin 
curtain. 


muslin  de-laine,  «.  [Fr.  m»us»eline-d+ 
laine.] 

Fabric:  A  cotton  and  woollen,  or  all-wool 
material  used  for  ladies'  dresses.  It  is  printed 
like  calicoes. 

muslin-kail*  s.  Broth,  composed  simply 
of  water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.  (Scotch,} 

"  I'll  >lt  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Bet  water-brose.  or  mu*H»-katl." 

Burnt  :  To  Jamet  Smith. 

muslin  moth,  *. 

Entom.  ;  Arctia  mendioa  ;  the  female  has 
semi-transparent  wings.  (Newman.) 

mus'  lin-ct,  *.    [Eng.  muslin;  dimin.  suff.-«t] 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  muslin  of  which  there 
are    several  varieties,  as    single-cord,  fwicy 
satin  stripes,  and  figured. 

miis  -mon,  mixs'-i-mon,  ».    [MOUFLON.] 
mus  nud,  s.    [Pers.]    A  throne  of  state. 
mu-so-ma'-ni  a,  x.    [MUSICOMANIA.] 

-ga,  *.     [Mod.  Lat.  mi(sa  =  the 
,  and  Ur.  fyayelif  (phagein)  =  to  eat] 
Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Musophagidte  (q.v.).     The  base  of  the  bill  is 
enormously  dilated,  forming  a  semi-circular 
helmet  over  the  crown  of  the  head. 

mu-so  phag  -i-  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  muto- 
phag(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.  ;  Plantain-eaters  ;  a  family  of  Zy- 
godactyle  Picarian  birds.  The  bill  is  short, 
the  upper  mandible  high,  the  culinen  arched. 
the  margin  serrate  or  entire,  the  under  man- 
dible very  thin.  Feet  short,  formed  for  climb- 
ing. They  have  fine  erectile  crests.  Most  ot. 
them  have  six  primaries.  They  are  African, 
and  somewhat  resemble  game  birds.  There 
are  two  sub-families,  MusophaginK  (True  Plan- 
tain-eaters), and  Coliinai  (Colies). 

mu  so-pha-gi'  nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  m»- 
sophaga;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incc.} 

Ornith.  :  True  Plantain-eaters.  The  typical 
sub-family  of  the  family  Musophagidae  (q.v.). 
Three  toes  are  directed  forward,  and  one  back- 
ward, the  outermost  placed  obliquely.  The 
most  common  species  is  Corytiiaix  musopJuiga, 
the  White-crested  Plantain-eater,  found  in 
south-eastern  Africa,  where  it  is  called  Louri, 
or  Lory.  Another  species,  with  a  more  north- 
erly habitat,  is  Schizorhis  concolor,  the  Gray 
Plaintaiu-eater. 

mus'  pel-helm,  s.    [See  def.) 

Scand.  Myth.:  The  abode  of  fire,  situated 
on  the  south,  sparks  from  which  formed  the 
stars. 

mus'  -quash,  «.    [A  North  American  word,] 

Zool.  :  [MUSK-RAT,  1.] 
musquash  root,  a. 
Bot.  :   (1)  Cicuta    maculata,    (2)   Claytonia 
acutijlora, 

*  mus  -qnet  (qu  as  k),  «.    [MUSKET.] 

*  mus-quet-o6n'(qu-isk),  «.  [MUSKETOOIT.] 

*  miis-qui  -to  (qu  as  k),  s.    [MOSQUITO.] 

mus'  rol.  mus  roll,  *  mns-role,  s.    [Fr. 

musernlle.]    The  noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

"  Their  bridles  have  not  hits,  but  a  kind  of  mitsroll 
of  two  plecea  of  wood."  —  Account  of  Scotland  (1670). 

muss,  v.t.  [Mess  (2),  v.]  To  put  or  throw 
into  a  state  of  confusion  or  disorder;  to 
rumple.  (American.) 


(1),  «.     [MESS  (2).  s.}    A  state  of  confu- 
sion or  disorder,    (American.) 

*  muss  (2),  s.      [Prob.  a  corruption  of  movM 
(q.v.).]    A  term  of  endearment. 

*  muss  (3),  *  mussc,  ».     [O.  Fr.  mmtsche  = 
(1)  a  fly  (Lat.   musca),  (2)  the  game  called 
muss.]    A  scramble,  as  wlien  atiy  small  objects 
are  thrown  down  to  l>e  taken  by  any  one  who 
can  seize  them.     (Beit  Jonson;  Bartholomew 
Fair,  iv.  2.) 

mus  swn'-da,  s,     [Latinised  from  the  Cin- 

galese name  of  some  species.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Cinchonacere.  Afwssmufa 
frondosa  has  a  white  calycine  leaf  and  a  yellow 
corolla.  Some  species  are  known  in  Mauritius 
as  Wild  Cinchona,  and  are  used  as  tonics  and 
febrifuges.  In  India  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  used  as  an  eyewash. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jo\vl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Xng. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tlon,  HBion  =  sliuu ;  -(ion,  -siou  =  »^fl",    -ciouB,  -tious,    sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  —  bel,  del. 
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mils  -sal,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Hind,  muihal,  ma- 
snal  —  a  torch.]  Torches  made  of  long  strips 
of  cotton  bound  tightly  together  and  dipped 
In  oil. 

m&s-s&r-fhee,  «.    [MDSALCHE*.] 

mus  Bel,  *  mus  clo,  ».  [The  same  word  as 
muscle,  but  tiorrowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
directly  from  the  Latin.  A.S.  muate  (by 
metathesis  for  muscle),  from  Lat  musculus  = 
(1)  a  little  mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  (3)  a  mussel.] 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  My- 
tllus  (q.v.X     The  fry  are  found  In  water  a 
few  fathoms  deep,  and  grow  to  maturity  in 
about  a  year.     Dr.  Knapp  states  that  forty 
millions  of  Mytilus  etluli*  are  annually  dredged 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  be  used  for  bait  in 
the  deep  sea  fishery.    Edinburgh  and  Leith 
are  said  to  consume  four  hundred  bushels 
annually.  What  London  requires  is  not  known. 
This  specie!  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  bait.     In  Europe,  it  is, 
as  above  indicated,  used  for  human  food. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Mytilidsj. 
mussel  band,  .<. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  shale,  full  of  bivalve 
shells,  in  the  Carboniferous  system  of  central 
Scotland  and  other  places. 

mussel-bed,  i.  A  bed  or  depository  of 
mussels. 

mussel  bind,  ». 

Gtol. :  The  same  as  MCSSEL-BAND  (q.r.X 

mns  si  ta  tlon,  «.     [Lat  nuuitatia,  from 

mussito  =  to  mutter.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mumbling,  a  muttering, 
a  murmur. 

2.  Pathol :  The  movement  of  the  lips  in 
disease  producing  only  a  low  sound  or  no 
sound  at  all. 

mfiss  ite,  >.  [From  Hussa  Alp,  Piedmont; 
suff.  -ite  (Ann.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  masses  of  aggregated  crystals  of  a  white, 
or  grayish-white  to  pale-green  colour. 

Mus  sul  -man  (pi.  Mus  sul  mans),  ». 
[Pers.]  A  Muhammadan,  a  Moslem.  [Mus- 
ALMAN.) 

"  Thus  wiys  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Good  Muttulman,  abstain  from  uork." 

Co*l*r:  lisVS/*!  World  RtproMt. 

Mus  sul  man- Ic,  o.  [Eng.  Mussulman; 
-tc.]  Pertaining  to  the  Mussulmans  or  their 
customs ;  Muhammadan. 

Mus'  sul-  man  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Mussulman ; 
-iih.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mussulmans ; 
Muhammadan. 

Mus  sul  man  Ism,  >.  [Eng.  Mussulman ; 
•ism.}  The  religious  system  of  the  Muham- 
madans ;  Muhammadanism. 

Mus -sul-man-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  Mussulman; 
-ly.\  After  the  manner  of  the  Mussulmans. 

must  (1),  r.i.  [A  defective  verb  used  as  an 
auxiliary.  The  infinitive  mote  is  obsolete,  and 
the  Mid.  Eng.  moste,  moot,  mot,  are  also  lost. 
The  A.S.  infinitive  motan  is  not  found  ;  the 
pr.  t,  is  ic  m6t  —  I  am  able,  I  may,  I  can, 
pt.  t.  ic  moste;  copn.  with  O.  S.  motan,  pr.  t. 
ik  mdt,  ik  muot,  pt.  t.  ik  m6sta  ;  O.  Fris.  pr.  t. 
tt  mot,  pt.  t.  ik  moste  ;  Dut,  moettn  =  to  be 
obliged,  pr.  t.  ik  matt,  pt,  t.  ik  moest ;  Sw. 
m&ste  =  I  must ;  Ger.  miissen,  pr.  t.  ic*  muts, 
pa.  t,  ich  musste;  M.  H.  Ger.  muezen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mozan;  Goth.  pr.  t.  ik  mot,  pt.  t.  ik  mosta.] 

1.  To  be  bound  ;  to  be  obliged ;  to  be  under 
•  necessity  either  physically  or  morally  to  do 
or  suffer  something. 

"  We  mutt  be  free  or  die.  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake. ' 

Wordtworth  :  Sonnet  to  Ltbtrty, 

2.  To  be  under  a  logical  necessity. 

"  Then  mutt  the  love  be  great  'twixt  tbee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lovest  the  one  and  I  the  other." 

Shakap. :  fatflonafe  Pilgrim,  105. 

3.  Used  colloquially  to  express  the   firm 
belief  or  conviction  of  the  speaker :  as,  He 
must  have  lost  his  way,  otherwise  he  woulc 
be  here. 

*4.  Formerly    mutl   was   used    absolutely 
with  such  verbs  as  go,  get,  omitted. 

"  I  mutt  to  bed."          Skaketp. :  ffenrg  Till.,  Iv.  S. 

•  most  (2),  ».l.  *  t.  [Prob.  from  must  (1),  8. 
or  musty.] 


A.  Trans. :   To    make    mouldy,    sour,    or 
musty  :  as,  To  must  corn. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  grow  or  become  mouldy, 
sour,  or  musty. 

must  (1),  «.  [A.8.  must,  from  Lat  mustum  = 
new  wine,  properly  neut  sing,  of  mustus  = 
young,  fresh,  new.] 

1.  The  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
expressed  for  making  wine.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  freshly-expressed  juice  of  the 
apple  or  pear  previous  to  its  conversion  into 
cider  or  perry. 
"  The*  men  ben  ful  of  mu*. "—  Wy cliff  e :  D«Ut  11 

'  2.  Mustiness,  mould,  fustiness. 

oust  (2),  mast,  i.  [Mahratta,  Hind.  Ac.  = 
drunk.]  Excitement  which  afflicts  the  ele- 
phant for  a  certain  period  annually. 

"  An  elephant  In  mutf.  a*  this  fretutftd  condition  I* 
t«rm«d,  itt  regarded  a*  the  most  dangerou*  o.  auiuiaU. 
fitcyc.  Brit.  led.  »tb|,  viii,  134, 

nns  tache',  «.  In  this  country,  the  preferred 
spelling  of  moustache  or  moustachio  (q.v.). 

*  mus-taoh'-id,  •.    [MOUSTACHE.] 

*  mus-taoh'-loed,  o.     [Eng.  mustacMo;  -ed.] 
The  same  as  MOUSTACHED  (q.v.). 

mus-ta-ib,  mus-ta-i-ba,  *.  [Native 
name.]  A  close  heavy  Brazil  wood.  It  is 
used  for  the  handles  of  knives  and  tools. 

mus  tang,  «.  [Sp.  muUKo  =  belonging  to 
the  mtsta  or  graziers.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  de- 
scended  from    the    stock    Introduced    into 
America  by  the  first  Spanish  colonists.     Mus- 
tangs are  of  various  colours,  cream-colour  and 
piebalds  being  very  common.    They  are  found 
In  the   greatest   numbers   In    south-western 
Texas  ;  few  are  seen  west  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

"  The  mustang  1*  not  •abject  to  the  ordinary  eviU  of 
horse-fteah.  Sparing  in  diet,  a  *tranger  to  grain,  cully 
satl*ned,  whether  on  growing  or  dead  gnu*.  ...  It 
doe*  an  amount  of  work  with  ea»ve  that  would  tarn  all 
other  hones.  If  they  lived  through  it.  into  broken- 
down  drudge.,,"— T.  B,  Thorp*:  MytftrttKtf  O*  Back- 
wood*,  p.  13. 

2.  Rot. :  A  kind  of  grape. 

"  Nor  the  red  Muttany, 

Wboae  cluster*  hang 

O'er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado.' 

Longfellow :  Catawba  fTtn*. 

mus'-t&ng-er,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac,  muttang ;  -cr.] 
(See  extract.) 

"The  business  of  entrapping  muitangs  has  given 
rite  to  a  claw  of  men  called  muitangeri,  coiuposed  of 
runaway  vagabond*  and  outlaw*  of  all  nation*." — 
F.  L.  Olmstrd  ;  Tcxat,  p.  44.L 

mils  tard,  *  mos  tard,  «.  [O.  Fr.  mos- 
tarde,  'moustarde  (Fr.  moutarde).  So  called 
from  the  condiment  being  made  by  mixing  the 
pounded  leaves  of  the  plant  with  must  or 
vinegar.  Afterwards  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  plant  itself.  Ital.  &  Port,  mostarda  ; 
Sp.  mostaza.}  [Musr  (1),  «.] 

1.  Hot. :  Various  species  of  the  cruciferous 
genus  or  sub-genus  Sinapis  (q.v.). 

2.  Food :  A  condiment  obtained  by  grinding 
and  sifting  the  seeds  of   black   and   white 
mustard.      The    flour   produced    forms    the 
genuine  mustard  of  commerce.     The  seeds 
yield  by  pressure  from  18  to  36  per  cent  of  a 
fixed  oil,  and,  after  macerating  with  water  and 
distilling,  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly  pun- 
gent and  volatile  oil.     The  latter  has  been 
shown  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
myronic   acid    in    presence  of  water.      The 
principal  adulterants  of  mustard  are  starch 
and  ground  turmeric,  but  cayenne  pepper  is 
sometimes  added. 

3.  Pharm. :   Mustard  in  small  doses  assists 
digestion ;  in  large  ones  it  causes  vomiting. 
Both  as  seeds  and  flour  it  is  a  powerful  stimu 
lant.     Externally,  it  is  a  powerful  rubefaciem 
and  vesicant.    It  is  sometimes  added  to  loca 
baths. 

1f(l)  Oil  of  mustard:  [  MUSTARD-OIL], 
(2)  Wild  muttard ;  [CHARLOCK]. 
mustard -cataplasm,  <.     [MUSTARD- 

PLASTKR.] 

mustard-oils,  s.  pi. 

Ckem.  ;  White  mustard  seed  yields  a  yellow 
nearly  inodorous  fixed  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  -9145,  a' 
15',  which  boils  at  167*.  and  does  not  solidify 
with  cold ;  and  black  mustard-seed  an  oil  o 
sp.  gr.  -917,  which  solidifies  below  0*.  Both 
oils  give  on  saponification  a  solid  crystallin 
fat,  called  erucic  acid,  together  with  stearii 
and  an  oil  resembling  oleic  acid.  The  volatil 


oil  of  black  mustard-seed  possesses  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  sulpho-cyanate  of 

ally!,  £  jjpr.^'  **  unites  w>th  ammonia,  form- 
ing the  crystalline  sulpho-cyanate  of  allyl- 
amm.pnium. 

mustard  paper,  mustard-leaf,  5. 

Pharm. :  Paper  having  one  side  coated  with 
a  semifluid  mixture  of  gutta  percha  and  mus- 
tard seeds.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

mustard -plaster,  mustard-cata- 
plasm, 9. 

Pharm. :  A  'plaster  composed  of  10  or.  of 
boiling  water,  2$  oz.  of  linseed  meal,  and  2£  ox. 
of  powdered  mustard. 

mustard-pot,  ».  A  small  glass  or  silver 
vessel  to  hold  mustard  when  prepared  for  tiie 
table. 

mustard-seed,  t.  The  seed  of  the  mus- 
tard plant. 

mustard-tree,  t. 

Scrip. ;  Gr.  vtvun  (finapi\  Matt  xiii.  31, 
zvii.  20 ;  Mark  iv.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6 ; 
by  some  held  to  be  a  sinapis,  is  believed  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  be  Salvadora  pcrsica,  a  tree  the 
fruit  of  which  has  an  aromatic  smell  and 
tastes  like  garden  cress.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  vesicant 

mns'-tee,  *.    [MESTEE.] 

mus  te  -la,  *.  [Lat  mustela  or  vwsUlla  m 
a  weasel,  a  fish,  the  turbot,  from  Lat.  mu»; 
Or.  fivf  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Musteline,  and  the  family  Mustelidse.  Prof. 
Flower  enumerates  five  species  from  the  Old 
World.  Mutteto.  foina,  the  Beech,  Stone,  or 
White-breasted  Marten  ;  M.  marUs  (Linn.), 
3f.  abietum  (Fleming),  the  Pine  Marten  ;  M. 
zibellina,  the  Sable  ;  M.  Jluvigula,  the  Indian 
Marten  ;  and  M.  melampus,  from  Japan  ;  and 
two  species  from  the  New  :  M.  americana,  the 
North  American  Sable  or  Marten,  and  M. 
Pennanti,  the  Pekaii  or  Pennant's  Marten.  • 
[MARTEN,  MARTES.] 

mUS-tel'-I-dfla,  *.  [Lat  musteKa);  fern.  pL 
adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  carnivorous  Mammals, 
section  Arctoidea,  forming  a  large  group, 
widely  diffused  in  the  northern  temperate 
regions.  They  have  broad  flattened  skulls, 
low  vermiform  bodies,  short  legs,  and  feet 
fitted  either  for  running,  digging,  or  swim- 
ming. According  to  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc. 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  art.  Mammalia)  the  family  may 
be  naturally  divided  into  three  sub-families ; 
Mustclime,  Lutriiue,  and  Melinee. 

miis  tel  i  -n»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  mustel(a) ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  su(T.  -inc.-.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Mustelidte  (q.v.).  The  toes  are  short,  partially 
webbed,  claws  short,  often  semi-retractile.  Ge- 
nera :  Mustela,  Galictis,  Putorius,  and  Gulo. 

mus -te -line,  a.  [Lat  musttlinus,  frommu*- 
tela  =  a  weasel.]  .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weasel, 
or  to  the  animals  of  the  genus  Mustela  (q.v.).  * 

mns-te'-lns, ».    [MUSTELA.] 

Jchthy.  :  Hound  ;  a  genus  of  Carcharida. 
They  are  small  sharks,  abundant  on  the  coasts 
of  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Five 
species  are  known ;  two,  Mustelus  Icevis  and 
M.  vulgarU,  occur  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
In  the  former  a  placenta  is  developed  for  the 
attachment  of  the  embryo.  They  are  ground 
fish,  feeding  principally  on  crustaceans  and 
decomposing  animal  substances. 

mus'-tcr,  *  mous-tre,  «.  [0.  Fr.  mostn, 
monstre  (Fr.  montre)  =  a  pattern,  a  muster, 
from  Low  Lat  monstra  =  a  review  of  troops, 
a  show,  a  sample,  from  Lat  monstro  —  to 
show ;  Port  mostra  =  a  pattern,  a  muster,  s 
review ;  Ital.  mostra.] 

1,  A  pattern,  an  example,  a  specimen. 

*  2.  A  show. 

"Meddled  my  merchaundise  and  made  a  good  mnuttrt," 
fieri  Plowman,  B.  ziil.  SGI 

3.  The  assembling  of  troops  for  service  or 
review ;  a  review  of  troops  under  arms. 

"  Hacnaghten  of  Macnaghten  and  Stewart  of  Appts 
were  at  the  mutter  with  their  little  clans. "—Macauiaf: 
Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  A  register  or  roll  of  forces  mustered. 

"Our  present  muttert  grow  upon  the  file. 
To  live  and  twenty  thousand  men." 

™ ». ;  2  Bmry  IV.,  i.  S. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pit, 
or,  wore,  woll,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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5.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  collection,  a 
gathering ;   a  number  assembled  or  met  to- 
gether. 

6.  A  body  of  men  mustered  for  service. 

7.  A  company  of  peacocks. 

"  According  to  the  most  ancient  and  approved  trea- 
tise mi  hunting  I  must  say  a  muster  of  peacocks."— 
Jreiity  :  Sketch  Book;  Chrutmat  Day. 

U  (1)  To  pass  muster':  To  be  allowed  to  pass 
Inspection  without  censure,  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber at  an  inspection. 

jus'  ter,  *  mous-tre,  *  mus-tre,  v.t,  &  i. 

(.MISTER,  s.  Ger.  mustern;  Dan.  monsteren; 
Dun.  my>istre  =  to  muster;  Port,  mostrar; 
Ital.  mostrare  =  to  show,  from  Lat.  monslro.} 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  together  as  troops 
for  service,  review,  or  exercise  ;  to  review  and 
Inspect  troops  under  arms,  to  take  an  account 
of  their  number,  condition,  efficiency,  state  of 
their  anns,  outtit,  &e. 

"And  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host,  which  mut- 
tered the  people  of  the  laud."— 2  King*  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  collect  generally  ;  to  bring  together ; 
to  assemble  ;  to  gather  for  use  or  exhibition. 

"  A  procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mustered."—  Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

3.  To  summon  up ;  to  collect,  to  assume. 

"A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  muttering  all  Its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love." 

Coicper  :  Tatk,  vl.  31. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assemble  ;  to  meet  or  col- 
lect together  ;  to  gather. 

"At  every  conventicle  they  muttered  In  arms." — 
Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  1L 

H  (1)  To  muster  troops  into  service  :  To  In- 
spect men  and  enter  them  on  the  muster-roll 
of  an  army. 

(2)  To  muster  troops  out  of  service  :  To  inspect 
and  enter  soldiers  on  a  muster-roll,  for  pay- 
ment and  discharge  from  service. 

(3)  To  muster  up:  To  collect  together;  to 
gather.    (Commonly  used  figuratively  in  the 
phrase,  To  muster  up  courage,  that  is,  to  sum- 
mon up  one's  courage  for  some  enterprise.) 

muster-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  the 
names  of  men  on  service  are  registered. 

"Shadow  will  serve  for  summer ;  prick  him  ;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  nil  up  the  mutter-book." 


*  muster-file,  s.    A  muster-roll  (q.v.). 

*  muster  -  master,  s.     One  who  takes 

account  of  the  number  of  troops,  their  arms, 
ontnt,  &c.  The  chief  officer  of  this  kind  was 
called  the  Muster-master-general. 

"Though  thou  wert  muster-matter  of  the  land." 

Ben  Jomon :  Underwood*,  xxxii. 

muster-place,  i.  The  place  where  troops 
meet  or  muster  for  service  or  review ;  a  meet- 
ing place,  a  rendezvous. 

"  The  mutter-place  Is  Lanrick  mead." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Hi.  17. 

muster  roll.  s. 

1.  Mil. :  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men  In 
tech  company,  troop,  or  regiment. 

"The  genealogies  and  mutter-rollt  which  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings.  — 
Alacaulay  ;  {list.  Eng.,  ch.  zlv. 

2.  Naut. :  A  roll  or  register  in  which  the 

master  of  each  vessel  sets  down  the  names  of 
himself  and  the  whole  ship's  company,  to- 
gether with  particulars  as  to  their  places  of 
birth,  age,  &c. 

itist'-i'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  musty;  -ly.}  In  a 
musty  or  mouldy  manner ;  mouldily. 

lust  -I-ness,  ».  fEng.  musty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  musty  ;  mouldiness, 
fustinesss. 


mus-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  muster;  -at  ion.] 
Mustering,  enrolment. 

"With  power  to  call  out  the  whole  population  for 

mutt  ration,  not  for  military  service.'1— Air  Chat.  Oilke, 

Ui  Timei.  March  1,  IBIS. 

lftst'-y,  *  must  ic, »  moist  y,  a.  [Etym. 
doubttul ;  Skeat  derives  it  from  must  =  new 
wine,  with  some  confusion  with  O.  Fr.  moisi 
=  mouldy,  musty. J 

*  1.  Damp,  wet 

2.  Mouldy;  spoiled  with  damp;  sour  a^d 

"He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  In  a  pile 
Of  noisome  mutty  chaff." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  T.  L 
8.  Vapid  ;  having  an  ill  smell. 


*  4.  Dull,  heavy,  spiritless  ;  out  of  practice. 
"  To  spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  nut 
grow  intttiy  aud  unfit  for  conversation."— Addtton  : 
Spectator. 

5.  Stale  from  age. 

"  The  proverb  is  somewhat  mutty," 

XhaXetp  :  Samlet,  lit  X 

6.  Antiquated,  forgotten. 

"  He  thinks  of  Parnassus  and  Hellcoa  atreams. 
Of  old  musty  barda  mumbles  over  their  names." 

Byrom :  The  Poetaster. 

*mu  ta  bil'-I-tate,  v.t.  [MUTABILITY.]  To 
change*. 

"Twill  mutabilitate  poor  Nature's  light." 

T.  Brown  :  Works,  iv.  24& 

mn-ta-bft'-t-t&  *.  [Fr.  mutabiliti,  from  Lat. 
mutdbilitas,  from  mutabilis  =  changeable ; 
muto  =  to  change ;  Sp.  mutabilidad ;  Ital. 
mutabilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutable 
or  changeable ;  liability  to  change  or  altera- 
tion in  form,  condition,  or  essential  qualities ; 
mutableness. 

"  The  disorder  and  mutability  of  this  state."— Sttt- 
:  3ermont,  vol.  ill.,  scr.  3. 


2.  Changeableness,  fickleness;  inconstancy 
of  mind,  disposition,  or  will ;  irresolution. 
"  Now  slth  her  whele  by  no  way  may  solouni, 
What  woet  thou  of  her  mutabUitie  t " 

Chaucer;  Truilut  A  Crettida,  bk.  i. 

mut'-a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  mutabUit,  from  muto  = 
to  ch'ange ;  Ital.  mutabile;  Sp.  mudable;  Fr. 
muable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  changed  or  altered  in 
form,  shape,  or  essential  qualities ;  subject  or 
liable  to  change  or  alteration;  changeable, 
alterable. 

"  Institutions  and  the  form  of  things, 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array." 

Wordttoorth :  Excursion,  bk.  111. 

2.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind,  will, 
or  disposition  ;  inconstant,  fickle,  unstable. 

"  The  mutable  rank -seen  ted  many." 

Shaketp. ;  Coriolanut,  111.  1. 

mut'-a- ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mutable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutable ;  muta- 
bility. 

mut  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  mutab(le);  -ty,]  In 
a  mutable  or  changeable  manner ;  changeably. 

mut'  ago  (age  as  l£),  *.  [Fr.,  from  muter  = 
to  change.]  A  process  for  checking  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  of  grapes. 

mil-tan'  dum  (pi.  mu  tan'  da),  s.  [Lat. 
ueut.  sing,  of  mutandus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  muto 
=  to  change.]  A  thing  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

IT  Mutatis  mutandis :  [Lat,  lit.,  =  things 
that  have  to  be  changed  being  changed.] 
Making  the  changes  or  alterations  required 
by  altered  circumstances ;  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  circumstances. 

mu  tatc,  t  mu-tat'  ed,  a.  [Lat.  mutatust 
pa.  par.  of  muto  =  to  change.]  Changed  ; 
specif.,  in  philol.,  changed  by  the  influence 
of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the  following  syllable. 

"  It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subjunctives 
originally  had  mutated  vowels."—  ff.  Sweet:  Mat,  * 
Prehlttoric  Form*  of  Old  English,  p.  649. 

IT  The  first  form  is  that  preferred  by  bot- 
anists. 

mn  ta'-tlon,  *.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  mutatio,  from 
muUitus  pa.  par.  of  muto  =  to  change.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  changing  ;  change, 
alteration,    whether   in    form,    qualities,    or 
nature. 

*'  The  bowers  are  overthrown, 
Or  have  given  way  1"  stow  mutation. 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  liy!  stone,  viL 

*  2.  A  post-house  for  changing  horses. 

II.  Philol.:  Umlaut;  the  change  of  a  vowel 
through  the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the 

following  syllable. 

*  mut'-a-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  mutatorius,  from  mu- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  muto  =  to  change.]  Chang- 
ing, changeable,  mutable. 

mn-taz'-I-lite,    mo  taz  t  lite,    «.    &  a. 

[Arab,  mutazalah  =deadly.] 

A.  Muhammadanism  (PL):  A  rationalistic 
Muhammadan  sect,  founded  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira  by  Wasil  ben  Ata.  They 
rejected  certain  opinions  held  by  the  ordinary 
Musalmans  regarding  God,  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  inconsistent  with  his  justice 
and  holiness,  &c.,  rejected  predestination,  and 
admitted  a  purgatory.  The  Koran  was  alle- 
gorized to  prevent  its  coming  into  collision 


. 

liquid  measure  containing  four  gills,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  Scotch  pint  ;  an  English  pint. 


with  science  or  cramping  the  development  of 
society.  The  Caliph  Al  Mamun,  son  of  Harim 
at  Raschid  (A.D.  813  to  833)  embraced  the 
Mntazilite  faith.  He  encouraged  learned  men 
of  all  persuasions  at  his  court  at  Bagdad, 
and  gave  an  impulse,  felt  powerfully  even  in 
Christendom,  to  science.  This  brilliant  ra- 
tionalistic period  of  Muhammadanism  lasted 
about  fifty  years,  when  the  old  orthodoxy 
came  back  with  its  accompanying  stagnation 
of  thought.  (Sir  Wm.  Muir:  The  Early  Cali- 

phate (1883),  p.  458,  &C.)     [KADARITE.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  aec\. 
described  under  A.  or  their  tenets. 

mutch,  s.  [Ger.  mutze  —  a  cap,  a  bonnet.]  A 
woman's  linen  or  muslin  cap. 

"  If  ae  kail  wife  pon'd  aff  her  neighbour's  mutch,  they 
would  hae  the  twaaome,"—  -s'cott  ;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  iv. 

miit9h  -kin,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  mutch,  prob. 
from  the  shape  of  the  vessel.]  A  Scotch 

the 
t. 

"A  dribble  in  comparison  of  our  gawsle  Scots  pint. 
and  hardly  a  mvtchkin."—  Scott  :  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  zxriii. 

mute,  *  muet,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  muet  (O.  Fr.  mut, 
mu);  from  Lat.  mutum,  accus.  of  mutva  = 
dumb,  mute;  Ital.  muto,  Span,  mudo;  prob. 
from  the  same  root  as  Or.  jivw  (mud)  —  to 
close,  p.vc'of  (mitdos)  =  dumb;  Sans.  mwfca  = 
dumb;  Lat.  mu,  Gr.  pv  (mu)  =  a  muttered 
sound.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ! 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Silent,  not   speaking,  not   uttering  a 
word  or  sound. 

"  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute." 

Cme/'fr  :  Conversation,  951, 

(2)  Incapable   of  speaking  or  utterance; 
dumb  ;  not  having  the  power  of  speech. 

"  More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fttll'n  on  evil  days." 
Jfilton  :  P.  l...  vii.  Mb 

2.  Fig.  :  Unaccompanied  by  words. 

"A  dance  is  a  mute  poesle,  and  poesie  a 
dance."—  P.  ffoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  i&d. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  &  Philology  : 

(1)  Silent,  not  pronounced  :  as,  The  6  in 
climb  is  mute. 

(2)  Applied  to  certain    consonants  which 
have  their  sound  suddenly  and  completely 
checked  by  a  contact  of  the  vocal  organs. 

CB.II.  1(2).] 

2.  Law  ;  Applied  to  a  person  who,  on  being 
arraigned,   is   unable   to   speak,  or   wilfully 
and  obstinately  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

"  R*gulnr1y  a  prisoner  Is  said  to  stand  mute,  when, 
being  arraigned  fur  treason  or  felony,  he  either  II) 
makes  no  answer  at  all;  or  (2)  answers  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  or  with  such  matter  as  is  not  allowable,  and 
will  not  answer  otherwise  ;  or  (3)  upon  having  pleaded 
itot  guilt}*,  refuses  to  put  himself  upon  the  country." 
—  ftlackston*  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  2&. 

3.  Metall.  :  Applied  to  metals  which  do  not 
ring  when  struck. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  One  who  Is  silent  or  speechless;  oi» 
who  does  not  or  will  not  speak. 
'  2.  One  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  either  from  congenital  or  long-con- 
tinued deafness  ;  one  who  is  dumb,  a  tidaf 
mute. 

*  3.  A  silent  spectator. 

"  [You]  are  but  mute*  or  audience  to  this  act." 

Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  T.  • 

4.  A  hired  attendant  at  a  funeral. 

5.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb   officer  acting  •« 
executioner. 

"  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  III  be.* 

Shakeip.  :  Twelfth  A'iyht,  L  S 

IL  Techn  icaliy  : 

1.  Gram.  A  Philology: 

(1)  A  letter  which  is  not  pronounced  ;  as 
the  b  in  climb.  . 

(2)  A  consonant  formed  by  such  a  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  as  stops  the  sound  en- 
tirely.    Mutes  are  of  two  kinds  ;  voiced—  b,  d,  g 
(as  in  get);  and  unvoiced  —  p,  k,  t. 

"  The  narrowing  of  the  organs  may  be  pushed  even 
to  the  point  of  complete  closure,  the  element  of  form 
of  oral  modification,  coming  thus  to  prevail  com- 
pletely over  that  of  material,  of  tone:  the  product, 
lii  that  case,  ts  made  distinctly  audible  only  as  the 
contact  Is  broken  ;  and  we  call  U  *  mutt."—  JC  Aide;/  : 
Life  A  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  iv.,  p.  6L 


•oil,  bo^ ;  pout,  JolH ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
,  -tlan  -  sh^n*    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -•  bei,  del. 
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8.  Law :  One  who  remains  speechless,  and 
IB  either  unable  or  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

"To  the  indictment  here  upon,  he  (John  BtddleJ 
prays  council  wight  be  allowed  him  to  plead  tlie 
Illegality  of  It;  which  being  denied  him  by  the 
Judges,  and  the  sentence  of  a  muf*  threatened,  be  at 
length  gSYe  into  court  his  exceptions  eucruMed  in 
parchiaeu  L"~  Wood  :  A  thena  ftjcoiu,  voL  it 

3.  Music :  (1)  A  small  instrument  of  brass, 
wood,  or  ivory,  so  made  that  it  can  be  readily 
fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello 
to  damp  or  deaden  the  sound.    The  direction 
for  its  use  is  written  am  sordini  or  muta,  its 
discontinuance  by  sema  sordini.  (2)  A  leather 
pad  of  a  pear  shape  employed  as  a  mute  for 
brass  instruments,  which,  inserted  In  the  bell, 
produces  the  effect  of  sound  at  a  distance. 

4.  Theat. :   One  whose  part  consists  merely 
of  dumb  show. 

mute  swan,  s. 

Orntt*.;  Cygnut  oZor,  the  Domestic  or  Tame 
Swan. 

tunte,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pr.  mu/Ir,  from  O.  FT.  esmeu- 
tir,  esmeltir,  from  O.  Do.  tmelten,  smitten  ~ 
to  smelt,  to  make  water.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  dung  as  birds,  to  void  ex- 
cremenL    (Said  of  birds.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  void,  as  excrement 

"Mint?  eye*  being  open,  the  sparrow*  msrfaj  warm 
duug  into  mine  eyes." — Tobiat  IL  10, 

•mute (IX  «.    [Moor,*.] 

*  mute  (2),  *.  [MUTE,  v.]  The  dung  or  excre- 
ment of  birds.  (Butter:  Hudibras,  it  3.) 

fmut'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  mvtt;  -td.]  Having  the 
sound  damped  or  deadened. 

"  A  beautiful  effect  being  obtained  from  the  muted 
harp  chorda  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  bar."— 
t'tUl  Mali  (JaMtti,  Sept.  10,  1884. 

lnute'-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  mute,  a. ;  -ly.}  In  a  mute 
manner,  silently,  without  word  or  sound. 

-  Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door. 
Where  be  bad  mutely  sat  two  hours  before. 

MUton  :  Ata  Vacation  Exxrctoe. 

mute' -ness,  s.  lEng.  mute,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  I  .dug  mute ;  silence,  dumb- 
ness, sj>eechleasness. 

"The  bashful  mutenMt  of  a  Ttrfia.1*—  MiUoHt  Doe- 
trine  of  Uitartx,  bk.Uofi.UL 

•'  mut'  Ic,  a.  [Lat.  muticus  for  mittilus.]  Mu- 
tilated,  cut  short,  abrupt,  without  a  point. 

"  Anterior  tibite  usually  serrulate,  anil  rarely  nearly 
mutic~—  rmiu.  Amer.  Philot. Society,  1873.  p.  187. 

tnut  -i-ooiis,  a.    [Lat.  muticus,  a  variant  of 
iiiuiilus  =  mutilated,  docked.] 
Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  terminal  point. 

mu  ti  la'-ta,  s.  pi  [Lat  neut.  pi.  of  mvtila- 
tus,  pa.  j»ar.  of  mu  tilo  =  to  mutilate  (q.v.).] 

Zool :  According  to  Cuvier,  a  mammalian 
sub-class  containing  the  order  Cetacea,  now 
divided  into  True  Cetacea  and  Slrenia. 

"The  t/utilata  ...  are  M>  called  became  their  bind 
limb*  Mem,  a*  it  were,  to  hire  been  amputated.'  — 
(Mom  /  CIOM.  of  Jtammalia,  p.  S&. 

tnu t  I  late,  a,  &  s.  [Lat  mutilatus,  pa,  par. 
of  miitilo  =  to  mutilate;  from  mutilus  — 
maimed ;  Or.  pt'rvAoc,  p.imAo?  (nUuLo»,  muti- 
los  =  curtailed,  docked.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord,  7x»7i g. :  Mutilated,  maimed. 

"  Cripples  mutilate  In  their  own  persons  do  com* 
out  perfect  in  their  generations."-- Browne :  Vulgar 
frrourt.  bk.  TIL,  ch.  1L 

2.  Bot. :  Deprived  of,  or  In  process  of  being 
deprived  of,  an  important  purt 

t  B*  At  subst :  An  individual  of  the  order 
ilutiluta(q.v.). 

milt  I  late,  v.t.     [Pr.  nuttier;  8p.  mittifar ; 

Ital.  mut  Hare.]     [MUTILATE,  a.] 

1.  To  cut  or  back  off  a  limb  or  an  essential 
part  of;  to  maim  ;  to  deprive  of  an  essential 
or  important  part 

2.  To  destroy,  remove,  or  alter  any  Import- 
ant or  essential  feature  or  part  of,  so  as  to 
ren.ler  imperfect ;  to  destroy  the  integrity  of; 
to  mangle. 

"  It  was  so  much  mutilated  that  It  retained  little 
more  tbau  its  name."— Jfacaulay  .*  Mitt.  Eng,,  oh.  XT. 

mut -I-la-ted,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [MUTILATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Maimed,  mangled  ;  deprived 
Of  some  important  or  essential  part  or  feature. 
"  Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  bat  far  you, 
A  mutilated  structure. '        Copper  ;  Ttuk,  L  774. 

J.  Bot. :  [MUTILATE]. 


mutilated  wheeL  *. 

Much.  ;  A  wheel,  from  a  part  of  the  perimeter 
of  which  the  cogs  are  removed.  It  is  usually 
adapted  to  rotate  constantly  In  one  direction, 
and  impart  an  intermittent  motion  to  other 
cog-wheels,  or  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a 
rack-ler,  by  alternate  connections  to  one  or 
tlie  other  of  said  wheels,  or  the  respective 
racks  of  the  bar. 

mu  tMa'-tlon,  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  muttta* 
tLonem,  accus.  of  mutilatio,  from  mutilatut, 
pa.  par.  of  muti£o  =  to  mutilate  (q.v.).;  tip. 
mutilacion;  Ital.  mutiUuione.]  Tue  act  of 
mutilating  or  depriving  of  a  limb,  or  other 
essential  or  important  part  ;  maiming. 

"Many  of  their  works  have  reached  onr  times  en- 
tire. while  Tacitus  himself  has  sutlered  mutilation."— 
VoUltmitk  :  Polite  Leamtnff.  eh.  U. 

mut-1  lat-dr.  «.     [Eng.  mutilate);  -or;  Fr. 

mutiUUeur.}    One  who  luutiUtes. 

*mut'  ile,  v.t.    [Fr.  muttier.]    To  mutilate. 

"  Mfti"?*^.  mutiCd,  murdered  by  years  wasteful!  teen." 
8yl*#er:  Xpectactet,  st  n. 

mu  til  -la,  «,  [*Etym.  doubtful  ;  Lat.  mut'do 
=  to  mutilate  (Agassis);  Mod.  Lat  dimin.  of 
Or.  pvta  (muia)  =  a  fly  (J/c-Yioott).  J 

y  .'  *  -,i.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mutillidae.  About  600  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed.  One  of  these,  J/wW/a 
europcea,  frequents  the  nests  of  bumble  bees, 
on  the  larva;  of  which  its  larvse  are  parasitic. 


mu  tn'-lI-4»,  *.  pi.      [Mod.  Ut 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
sub-tribe  Fossores,  akin  to  the  sand  wasps 
and  ants.  The  males  only  aw  winged.  They 
have  powerful  stings.  The  legs  are  short  and 
hairy.  From  1,200  to  1,300  npecies  are  known, 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  most  numerous 
in  hot  cl' 


*mut-i-lous,  a.  [Lat.  mutUu*.  from  Gr. 
/*iTvAof,  fiimAo*  (mitulost  mutilos)  =  maimed.] 
Mutilated,  maimed,  imperfect,  defective, 

*  mut'-lne,   v.i.     [Fr.  wittiner  =  to  mutiny 
(q.v.).]    To  mutiny. 

"  He  staleth  the  legion  at  Bebrlacum  being  hardly 
witbholUen  from  mu/ini»<7.  because  he  would  not  lead 
them  to  fight"—  SawiU  :  Tadtut;  ffulorie,  p.  «S. 

*  mut   me,    i.       [Pr.    mutt*  a  mutinous.] 
[MUTINY.]    A  mutineer. 

"Won*  than  the  muffnr*  In  the  bilboes.* 

.  :  iiamltt,  w.  t, 


mu  tm  ccr1,  *  mu-tl-ner,  ».  [Eng.  mutin(e\ 
v.;  -e*:r.\  One  who  mutinies;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  mutiny  ;  one  in  military  or  naval 
service  who  attempts  to  destroy  discipline 
and  subordination  by  rising  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  officers,  or  by  openly  re- 
sisting the  government 

"  The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  t 
mutineer  was  a  security  that  be  wuuld  never  be  a 
traitor."—  Xacowlay.-  But.  Jbv-ch.  *r- 

*  m^-tin-eer',  r.i.  [MUTINEER,  «.]  Tomutlny. 

'"But  what's  the  good  of  mutinteriny  )'  continued 
the  second  mate,  addreeslng  the  man  In  the  fur  cai>." 
—Uatiy  Ttlegrapk,  Nov.  36,  1S8L 

*miit  ing,  ».    [Eng.  mut(e\  T.  ;  -ing.}     The 

mute  or  dung  of  birds. 

"  From  her  inconyerted  mutiny  ariseththls  plant  of 
the  berries  where  of  birdlime  Is  made."  —  Brown*: 
Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  U.,  ch.  vl. 

*  mu  -  tin-  izet  *  mu'-tJn-ise,  v.i.    [Eng. 
muUn(y);  -ize.\    To  mutiny. 

*'  They  had  not  presumed  unto  so  bold  approaches 
as  to  r/i  uf  iitt  M  against  me  within  my  heart"—  Adami; 
Work*,  iii.  28L 

mu'  tin-oils,  a.    [Eng.  mutin(e);  -oua.] 

L  Disposed  to  or  guilty  of  mutiny  ;  resist- 

ing the  military  or  naval  authorities  :  as,  a 

mutinous  crew. 
2.  Seditious,  turbulent 

"The  prelates  were  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  ntu- 
ttnoui  democracy."—  M<tcaulay  :  Hut.  £na.f  ch.  xir. 

*3.  Turbulent,  wild,  boisterous. 
"  The  noontide  sun  called  forth  the  mutinout  winds.'* 
Shabctp.  ;  Ttmpttt,  V.  L 

mu'-tifn-ous-l&  adv.  [Eng.  mutinous;  -ly.] 
In  a  mutinous  manner;  seditiously,  turbu- 
lently. 

"  A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman.  WM  to 
govern  a  people  mutinously  proud,  and  always  before 
used  to  hard  governors."  —  niuney. 

*mu  tin  6us-ness,s.  [Eng.  mutinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutinous  ;  sedi- 
tiousness,  sedition. 


tniV  tin  y,  s.  [Engt  muting');  -y;  Fr,  mutiny 
(for  O.Fr.  meutin,  from  meute) ;  Fr.  emeuUs* 
a  sedition  ;  from  Low  Lat.  mota  —  a  pack  at 
hounds,  from  motus,  pa.  par.  of  moveo  —  to 
move ;  O.  Ital.  mutiito  =  a  mutiny ;  Sp.  4 
Port,  matin.] 

1.  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt  agaimt 
constituted   nnthority;   specif.,  a    rising  of 
Bailors  or  soldiers  agaiust  the  authority  of 
their  officers;  open  resistance  to  officers  or 
their  authority.    Any  attempt  to  excite  oppo- 
sition to  lawful  authority,  any  disobedience 
of  commands,  or  any  act  of  contempt  towards 
a  superior  officer,  or  any  concealment  of  mr> 
tinous  acts,  or  refusal  or  neglect  to  attempts 
suppression  of  thorn,  is  by  military  and  naval 
law  declared  to  be  mutiny. 

"On  tbo  14th  April.  17»7,  Lord  Brldport.  the  admiral, 
tmsuspicions  of  the  mutiny,  making  a  signal  U>i>rti«r» 
lor  sea,  the  seamen  of  bis  owu  ship,  instead  of  welyLlaj 
anchor,  ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  aave  three  cheers. "» 
Beliham  :  (treat  Britain  (an,  1797). 

2.  Any  rebellion  or  opposition  to  legallj. 
constituted  authority ;  sedition. 

•3.  Discord,  strife. 

"  Disturbing  Jealousy  .  .  .  suggestcth  mutiny." 

IT  Indian  mutiny,  Indian  mutinies  :  Tba 
mutiny  of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
native  Bengal  army  in  1857  and  1858. 

Mutiny  Act,  «.  An  act  passed  every 
year  by  the  British  Legislature  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  among  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  kingdom. 

"  A  Mutiny  Art,  which  had  been  passed  In  UCT,  •»> 

mu'  tin  y,  *  mu-tin-ie,  v.i.    [MUTINY,  «.) 

1.  To  excite  or  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ;  to  list 
or  rebel  against  legally-constituted  authority, 
especially  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

"  The  same  soldiers,  who  In  bard  service  and  in  tbo 
battle  are  In  perfect  subjection  to  their  Irnders,  tm 
I  encraml  luxury  are  apt  to  mutiny  *itd  rebel." — Oommi 
tiermoru,  voL  IL.  sor.  i 

*  2.  To  be  at  odds,  to  fall  out,  to  quarreL 

**  My  very  hairs  do  mutiny." 

AfeuttfUJk ;  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  lit  t. 

mu- tis'-X-a*  *-  [Named  after  the  discoverer, 
Celestin  Mutin,  a  South  American  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  tribe  Mutlsi* 
an-;*-  (q.v.).  It  consista  of  South  Americas 

pints. 


Kfeifafe 


Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  euff.  - 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  eub-order  Ls- 
biatiflone.  It  has  three  sub-tribes  ;  Bums* 
desieee,  Leriete,  and  facelidee. 

*  mut -Ism.  *.    (Eng.  mut(e),  a. ;  -ism.} 
state  of  being  mute  or  dumb. 

"With  deplorable  frequency  the  artificial  tongM 
falls  him,  and  he  suUUlen  into  Inarticulate  babble • 
Inglorious  mtttttm."— Daily  Tt^yraph,  bepL  SO.  1681, 

mut'  tcr,  *mut-tre,  *mot-ere,  v.i.  *  t. 
[From  an  imitative  root  mot,  or  mut,  with  the 
verbal  frequent,  suff.  -er.  Cf.  Prov.  Ger* 
mustem=z  to  whisper;  Lat.  mutio,  muttio. 
mwso  =  to  mutter ;  muttum  =  a  muttered 
sound,  &c. ;  cf.  Kng.  miute,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  speak  in  a  low,  Indistinct  voice;  to 
Utter  words  in  a  low  voice  and  with  com- 
pressed lips. 

"  The  bend,  yet  speaking,  muttered  as  It  fell." 

foi*  :  Homer  i  Itiad  x.  HL 

2.  To  gnnuble,  to  murmur. 

"They  mutttred extremely  that  11  WM  a  thing ne* 
to  be  suffered."— Bacon :  ti.nry  VII.,  p.  isa. 

3.  To  sound  with  a  low  rumbling  noise  ;  to 
murmur. 

« Whose   leares   still    mutt'rinff   as    the   air   dJtfc 
Doth  rock  the  souses."  [breati c.  .  .  . 

Drayton:  Henry  Howard  to  Lady  Veraldu*. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  imj«rfect  aitica- 
rt  lation  or  with  compressed  lips  ;  to  gnmibto 

out. 

"  And  moch.  twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
JUixed  lu  the  charms  he  muttered  o>r.* 


&-ott ;  Lady  a/  the  Luke.  ilL  4 


*mut'-ter,  «.  [MUTTER,  v.]  An  indistinct, 
obscure  utterance;  a  murmur,  a  grumble,! 
muttering. 

"  Wlthont  his  rod  revers'd. 
And  bfickward  mutter*  of  dissevering  power. 
We  vauiiot  free  the  lady."          Anton :  Conuu,  Of. 

*  miit-ter-a'-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  mutter;  -ation.} 
The  act  of  muttering  orgrumbling ;  a  grumble. 

"  With  prayinirs,  Impings.  and  a  little  mutter  at, on."" 
Rici'Mrdton  :  Sir  C.  iiranditnn,  Iv.  283. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p& 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  curv  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  —  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


mutteror—  muzzy 
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'  tcr  cr,  *.    [Eng.  nutter;  -er.]    One  who 
mutters  ;  a  grumbler,  a  inurmurer. 

"  The  words  of  a  mutterer,  saith  the  Wtee  man.  are 
won  it  i  Is,  poing  into  the  Innermost  ijiu-t*."—  flc~- 
:  On  if*  Ducalosru*  (Xi»tA  CbntmoMt]. 


I" 
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ter-Ing,  *  mot-er-lnge,  pr.par.,  a., 

&  8.      [MUTTBIt,  f.] 

A.  &  &•  A$  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulst.  :  The  sound  made  by  one  who 

mutters  ;  a  grumble,  a  murmur,  a  complaint. 

"  He  promptly  silenced  them  ;  hut  his  Interference 

caused    much    angry   muttering"—  Jfacautay  :   Sift. 

£ng.,  ch.  viii. 

nut'-ter-Ing-ty.  adv.  [Kng.  muttering;  -ly."} 
In  a  muttering  manner,  indistinctly  ;  without 
distinct  articulation.  (Poe:  Tale  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains,) 

•  mut'-ter-ous,  a.      [Eng.   nutter;  -otw.] 

Muttering,  buzzing. 

"Toyle  with  mttftfroiut  humbllDfr." 

Stanyhnrtt  :  Virgil  :  AntU  L  414. 

mn  t'  ton,  'mol  ton,  *  mot-en,  'mot  on, 
*  mot-one,  *  mot-oun,  *  mut-ten,  &  [O. 

Fr.  mnton,  moJton  (Fr.  mouton),  from  Low  Lat. 
noltonem,  aecus.  of  multo  =  a  sheep,  a  gold 
coin  ;  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Ir.  &  Manx 
molt;  Gael,  mult  ;  Wei.  molU  ;  Bret,  maout  = 
a  wether,  a  sheep  (Skeat)  ;  Low  Lat  multo  is 
l>y  others  derived  from  Lat.  mutihis  «  maimed, 
mutilated.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  A  sheep.    (Covfper:  Needless  Alarm.1) 

2.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  cooked  for 
food. 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
Value  15s.     It  was  so  called  from  its  bearing 
tho  impression  of  a  lamb,  with  the  legend, 
Annns  Dei  (jut  tollis  peccata  mimdi,  miserere 
nol'is  (Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us). 

"A  French  mitrtmi  (or  every  hide  I  have  •polled."— 
tkott  :  /fair  Maid  of  Perth,  i.  Ill 

2.  A  prostitute  ;  a  woman  of  easy  virtue. 
[LACED-MDTTON.] 

mutton-bird,  *, 

Ornith.  :  (Estralata  (Procdlaria)  Lessonl. 
Called  also  White  Night-Hawk.  (Challenger 
Keport  (Zool.\  ii  144.) 

mutton-chop,  «.    A  rib-piece  of  mutton, 

having  the  h<me  cut  or  chopped  oil'  at  the 
•mall  end.  The  term  Is  also  applied  to  other 
small  pieces  of  mutton  cut  for  broiling  from 
Other  parts  of  the  animal,  as  the  leg. 

mutton-ham,  s.  A  leg  of  mutton  salted 
UK!  prepared  as  bam. 

*  mutton-monger,  ».    A  whoremonger; 
a  debauched  man.    [MUTTON,  II.  2.] 

mutton-pie,  «.   A  pie  made  with  mutton. 

•mut-ton-fist,  8.  [Eng.  mutton,  and  fist.] 
A  large,  coarse,  red  list  or  hand. 

"  He  who  aaw  the  soldier's  mitttonfltt." 

Ilryden  :  Juvenal,  sat  XT  i. 

*  mut'-ton-^,  a.    [Eng.  mutton  :  -?/.]  Resem- 
bling mutton  in  any  of  its  qualities;  like 
mniton  ;  consisting  of  mutton. 

mu  tu-al,  •  mu'-tu-all,  a.  [Fr.  mutud, 
from  "Lat.  mu(uw*=  mutual,  lit.  exchanged, 
from  muto  =  to  exctiange  ;  Sp.  mutual  ;  ital. 
mittuo,} 

1.  Reciprocal,    reciprocated  ;    reciprocally 
given  and  received  ;  interchanged;  pertaining 
alike  t<>  both  sides. 

"  Evils  arising  from  the  mwtudt  animosity  of  sects." 
—  M-K-atthti/:  UUt.  Ka-j..  ch,  xL 

2.  Relating  to  or  afiecting  two  or  more  to- 
gether equally;  pr'H!f'<liiis  from  or  usc-l  l.y 
two  or  more  together;  common  to  two  or 
more  combined. 

"Veu  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  eniplov." 

Pop*:  l/oinar;  Iliad  xvii.  ITT. 

^  Mutual  la  frequently,  but  incorrectly, 
Wed  in  the  phrase,  a  mutual  friend,  \vlirre 
eomiTion  should  properly  be  used  ;  mutual  ex- 
pressing strictly  a  reciprocity  or  community 
of  feeling  or  action.  This  use,  however,  is 
•auctioned  by  high  authority. 

"It  afforded  him  an  opiwrtuuity  of  acknowledging, 
btfora  their  m«tn,it  friendB,  that  he  loved  Mr, 
Wardle'a  dAHghter."—  JMc4*/ii  ;  Pickwick,  ch.  liv. 

mutual-contract,  B. 

Scots  Law  •  An  engagement  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  i^rsons  by  which  a  reciprocal  ob- 
ligation is  raised  ;  the  one  party  being  to  give 


or  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  something,  in  ex* 
change  for  something  given  or  done,  or  ab- 
stained from  by  the  other  party. 

mutual  debts,  «.  pi. 

Law:  Money  due  on  both  aides  between 
two  persons.  (Rlackstone.)  [SET-OFF.] 

mutual-promises,  s.  pi  Concurrent 
considerations  which  will  support  each  other, 
unless  one  or  the  other  be  void :  as,  when  one 
man  promises  to  pay  money  to  another,  and 
he,  in  consideration  thereof,  promises  to  do  a 
certain  act,  Ac.  Mutual  promises,  to  be  obli- 
gatory, must  be  simultaneous.  (Wharton.) 

•mutual-system,  «.     The   monitorial 

system.    [MONITORIAL.] 

mutual-testament,  5. 

Law:  Wills  made  by  two  persons  who  leave 
their  effects  reciprocally  to  the  survivor. 
(ITAarfon.) 

mu-tu-al-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  mutual  ;  -is*.] 

ZooL  :  A  name  given  by  Van  Beneden  to 
"animals  which  live  on  each  other  without 
being  either  parasites  or  messmates."  (Ani~ 
mal  Parasites,  ch.  iv.) 

mn-tu-al'-It-$r,  s.    [Fr.  mutvalite.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutual ; 

reciprocation,  interchange. 

"The  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation."— Po« : 
Work*  (ed.  1864).  tl.  197. 

*  2.  Interchange  of  courtesies  or  familiari- 
ties ;  intimacy. 

"Interesting  reciprocities  and  mutualitiet."— Car- 
tyle:  LeU.  &  Speechet  qf  Cromwell,  ill.  171. 

H,  Law :  The  state  of  things  In  which  one 
person  being  bound  to  perform  some  duty  or 
service  for  another,  that  other,  on  his  side, 
is  bound  to  do  something  for  the  former. 

mn'-tU-alTl&  adv.    [Eng.  mutual;  >ly.] 

1.  In  a  mutual  manner,  reciprocally ;  by 
giving  and  receiving. 

**  Under  the  auspicious  Influence  of  genltn,  arts 
and  scieuoea  grew  up  together,  and  mutually  Illus- 
tr  tt-d  each  other."—  Qoldtmith  :  Poltt*  Learning, 
cb.ii. 

•2.  In  return. 

•*  Who  mutually  hath  answered  nay  affection." 
Shatelp.  :  Merry  Wiees  qjf  Windtor,  iv.  6. 

*3.  In  common ;  conjointly,  equally,  alike, 

"  Pinch  him,  fairies,  mufnalty." 
SJtakftp,  :  Merry  Wioet  qf  Windtor.  V.  fi. 

mu'-tu-ar-^t  s.    [Lat.  mutuariua^  from  mu- 
tuus=  exchanged,  mutual.] 

Law:  One  who  borrows  personal  chattels, 
to  be  consumed  by  him,  and  returned  to  tho 
owner  in  kind. 

*  mu-tu-a'-tlon,  a.     [Lat  mutuatto,  from 
iit'/'tnaius,  pa.  par  of  miituo  =  to  borrow  ;  mu- 
tuus  ss  exchanged,  mutual  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging  ;  exchange, 

"O  blessed  mutation,  bleowd  mutwttla*."— Admit* : 
Work*,  i.  896. 

2.  The  act  of  borrowing. 

*  mu-tu-a-tt-tlous,  a.     [Lat.  mutuattelus, 
from  mut'uatits,  pa.  par.  of  mutuo  =*  to  borrow.] 
Borrowed. 

"  The  mutuattitous  good  works  of  their  pretended 
holy  men."— JJort:  Ant.  against  Idolatry,  cu.  x. 

mu'-tule,   8.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mutulus  =  a 
modilliou.] 

Arch.:  A  project- 
Ing  block  worked 
under  the  corona 
of  the  Doric  cor- 
nice, in  the  same 
situation  as  the 
modi  11  ions  in  the 
Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders. 
It  is  often  made  to 
slope  downward  MUTULM. 

toward    the    nmst 

prominent  part,  and  has  usually  a  nnmbtr  of 
small  guttse  or  drops  worked  ou  the  under 
Bide. 

mu'-tu-um,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  loan,  neut.  sing,  of 
mutuus  =  exchanged,  mutual  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law:  That  contract  by  which  Buch 
things  are  lent  as  are  consumed  in  the  use,  or 
cannot  be  xised  without  their  extinction  or 
alienation,  as  corn,  wine,  money,  &c. 

mux,    ff.      [A.S.    meox,    mix,  =  dung,    dirt] 
[MiXEN.]    Dirt,  fllth.    (Prop.) 


mu3E,r.(.    [Mux,  a.]    To  make  a  mess  of. 

"HymotherandNlcholwSnowe.  .  .  bad  thoroughly 
muxed   up  evervthiug."  —  Itlackmort:   Lama,   tijjmt, 


'-y,  muck'*sy»  o.     [Eng.   mux;    -y.j 
Dirty,  gloomy,  mucky.    (Prov.) 

"  It  was  all  noaked  and  sodden,  and,  M  we  call  It, 
muclajf."  —  Blacknwre:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xlvi. 

muz'-a-rab,  «.  [Arab.]  A  Christian  formerly- 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

muz-a-rab'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  miuarab  ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  jwrtainiug  to  the  Muzarabs,  or  to  their 
liturgy. 


-zi  ness,  s.    [Eng.  muzzy;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muzzy. 

*  muzz'-Ing,  s.    [Muzzv.J    Bemused,  muzzy  ; 

passing  time  stupidly. 

**  You  would  liot  dare  keep  me  muzxing  here."— 
Mod.  ffArblay:  Mary,  i.  1S8. 

muz'-zlc,  *  mos  ol,  *  mo  s  ell,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

*  mosel,  musel  (Fr.  nufiou).  from  a  hypotheti- 
cal O.  Fr.  morsel,  a  dimin.  fr.  Low  Lat. 


=  (1)  a  morsel,  (2)  a  buckle,  (3)  remorse,  (4)  a 
l)eak,  a  snout,  from  Lat.  morsus  =  &  bite,  a 
tooth  ;  mordeo  =  to  bite  ;  Ital.  muso  »  a 
muzzle.] 

L  The  mouth  and  nnse  of  an  animal,  as  of 
a  horse,  dog,  &c,  ;  the  snout.  Sometimes 
applied  in  contempt  to  the  mouth  of  a  human 
being. 

"And  like  A  greyhound  the  moi«H  and  the  head." 
LMgato:  Story  of  Ttebet.  pt.  lit 

2.  The  mouth  of  anything  ;  the  opening  for 
entrance  or  discharge  ;  spec.,  the  mouth  of 
a  gun  or  cannon,  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  of 
a  bellows,  &c. 

"  Every  man  took  his  gnu  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  la 
his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  In  the  -muzzlr.  stopped  the 
touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into 
the  next  pond.1*—  Jfucaulay  -•  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  A  gag  or  mask,  of   various  imiterials, 
placed  over  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  muzzle 
of  a  calf  or  vicious  horse.    (Chaucer:  (7,  T.t 
2,135.) 

4.  The  piece  at  the  forward   end  of  the 
plough-beam  by  which  the  traces  are  attached. 
Also  called  the  bridle,  clevis,  or  plough-head. 

muzzle-cap,  s. 

Ordn.  :  The  cover  over  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 

muzzle-lashings,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  :  Ropes,  24  inch,  about  4  to  5  fathoms 
In  length,  used  to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  port. 

muzzle-loader,  0.     A   gun  which   is 

loaded  at  the  muzzle,  as  distinguished  from  a 
breechloader. 

muzzle-ring,  s. 

Ordtt.  :  The  ring  or  circle  surrounding  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun, 

muzzle-sight,  s. 

Ordn.  :  The  front  sight,  screwed  Into  the 
»well  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  the  muzzle 
band  of  a  howitzer.  It  is  of  iron  or  steel,  equal 
in  height  to  the  diRpart  or  difference  between 
the  semi-diameters  of  the  base-ring  and  muzzle. 

muzzle  stopper,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  tompion,  to  close  the  mouth  of  a 
gun. 

muzzle  -strap,  .T. 

Manege  :  A  broad  strap,  which  !s  buckled 
around  a  horse's  mouth  to  stop  his  biting. 

muz  -zle,  *  mos  eL.  v.t.  &  i.    [MUZZLE,  «.] 
A*  Transitive: 

L  Lit.  :  To  bind  the  mouth  with  a  muzzle, 
so  as  to  prevent  from  biting  or  eating. 

"Thou  shalt  not  muato  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
trwuleth  out  the  coru."—  1  Cor.  ix.  a. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 

"  My  dapgor  muzsEed 
Lest  it  should  bite  it*  m^ur." 

SJmketp.  :  Winter'*  Tafc.  t  «. 

2.  To  keep  under  restraint;  to  prevent  from 
giving  vent  to  complaints. 

*  3.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 

"  The  nurxe  WHS  then  muttling  and  coaxing  of  th« 

ch  i  1  (  I  .  "—  £'  Estrange. 

*  B.    Intrant.  :   To  bring  the    muzzle  or 
mouth  near  ;  to  fondle. 

"  The  1«ar  muzeict,  aud  smelU  to  him,  puts  his  nose 
to  his  mouth  ami  to  hia  ears."—  L  Estrange. 

'-Z^,  o.    [Eng.  muse  (2)  ;  -y.]    Absent  in 


b6U,  b6^ ;  pout,  Jo\W ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tiou,  nsion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -5 ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -  tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  hoi,  deJU 
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mind  ;  bewildered,  muddled,  tipsy,  stupid, 
confused. 

Hi.  wile  >  dull,   TIUOV  old  cnttun."  —  Mad. 

rHai:  Dial?,  i.  m. 

my,  "mi,  pots.  pron.  oro.  [From  Mid.  Enz.mln 
=  mine,  by  dropping  the  final  n.]  Mine  ; 
belonging  to  me. 

U  My  is  only  used  attributively,  and  mine 
as  a  predicate  ;  thus  we  say,  This  is  my  book, 
this  book  is  min*. 

my  a,  >.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  jiOa  (nttia)  =  a  kind 
of  mussel  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.} 

Zool.  :  Gaper.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myacidae  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  gaping  at 
the  ends  ;  the  left  valve  smaller  than  the 
right,  with  a  large  process  for  the  cartilage  ; 
ni  phonal  fold  large;  epidermi*  inclosing 
siphons,  which  are  partially  retractile.  Ten 
recent  species  known.  Mya  arenaria  and 
M.  truncata  are  found  throughout  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  furnish  excellent  food. 

my-&9'-!-dn,  ».  pi   [MI-ADA] 

my-a-oi'-tef,  «.    [Gr.  j«.'.af  (muai),  genit. 
(muakoa)  =  the  sea-mussel  ;  suff.  -mj? 


Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Anatinidse.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
Yentricose,  gaping,  thin,  often  concentrically 
furrowed  ana  granulated.  Known  species 
fifty,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk. 
From  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South 
Africa,  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

my  a  dw,  my-ac'-I-da,  *.  pi  [Or.  *«'«£ 
(muox)  genit  HV&KOS  (muakos)  =  the  »ea- 
inussel  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  mitt',  -idee.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are  gaping  behind, 
opaque,  and  strong,  covered  with  wrinkled 
epidermis  ;  foot  small,  siphons  united  and  re- 
tractile. Chief  genera  :  Mya,  Corbula,  Thetis, 
I'auopsea,  and  Tellina. 

my  41  gi  a,  *.  [Or.  jiw  (mus)  =  a  muscle, 
and  oAyof  (algos)  =  pain.] 

I'ath.  :  Muscular  pain  ;  cramp.  Soreness  and 
stiffness  produced  by  over-exertion  are  forms 
of  Myalgia.  There  Is  also  a  thoracic  and  a 
diaphragmatic  Myalgia.  (Dunglison.) 

tny   all,  5.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
myall-wood.  . 

Bot.  :  The  wood  of  Acacia  homalophyllat  and 
some  other  species. 

my-oe'-U-ttm  (pi.  my-ce  -li  a),  *.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  HVKT^  (mukea)  =  a  luushroom,  a 
fungus.] 

Bot.  :  The  spawn  or  vegetative  part  of  a 
fungus.  It  consists  of  inconspicuous  white 
down  and  strings  traversing  the  soil,  and  may 
be  filamentous  or  cellular. 

my  9e-loid,  a.  [Or.  nvxr^  (mutes)  =  a  fungus, 
and  el&K  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  a  mushroom. 

my-oS-ta'-les,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  MVMK  (mutes), 
genit  /iv»o]To«  (mukttos)  =  a  fungus;  Lat. 
inasc.  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Cryptogamic  plants, 
containing  Lichens  and  Fungi,  both  of  which 
have  mycelia,  and  derive  nourishment  from 
t*e  matrix  on  which  they  grow,  and  from  the 
atmosphere.  (Berkeley.) 

my  90  tes,  s.  [Named  by  Illiger,  from  Or. 
/iv»o)Tias  ffcurtios  (mvJcetias  seismos)  =  an  earth- 
quake, accompanied  by  a  bellowing  noise.] 

Zool.  :  Howler.  A  genus  of  Platyrhine  or 
New  World  Monkeys,  family  Cebidae  (q.v.). 
They  are  the  largest  American  monkeys,  some 
being  nearly  three  feet  in  length  exclusive  of 
the  prehensile  tail.  The  thumb  is  not  op- 
posable,  but  is  in  a  line  with  the  other  lingers. 
The  voice  is  extraordinarily  resonant,  owing 
to  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  convexity  of  the 
«*  hyoides,  and  communicating  with  the  larynx. 
Ten  species  are  known,  from  the  forests  of 
tropical  America  between  East  Guatemala  and 
Paraguay. 

my  cet   6  ma,  <;.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  pump 

(mutes)  =  a  fungus.] 

Paihol.  :  A  disease  in  which  the  bones  and 
other  structures  of  the  foot  become  infested  and 
Ultimately  destroyed  by  a  microscopic  fungus. 


my-9e-t$-phagr-l-d».  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
myeetophag(u9)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i«>.  J 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Necru- 
/haga.  The  antennae  are  clavate,  the  body 
oblong,  oblong  ovate,  or  couvex,  pubescent, 
abdomen  of  live  nearly  equal  segments.  Tarsi 
with  four  distinct  joints,  except  in  the  anterior 
feet  of  the  males,  which  have  only  three.  They 
live  in  boleti  and  other  fungi,  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees. 

my  96  toph'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  /*uo)«  (mukes), 
genit  nvKr)Tos  (mutetos)  =  a  fungus,  and 
<j>aytiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mycetophagidfie  (q.v.).  Seven  are  British. 

my-oe-to'ph'-J-la,  s.  [Or.  fiu'mj?  (mukes\ 
genit  M»«njTo«  (muketos)  =  fungus,  ami  $iAt'w 
(pkileo)  =  to  love.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mycetophilidn  (q.v.).  There  are  but  two  very 
small  ocelli. 

my-ee-to-phir-X-dn.  t.pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
mycetophil(us)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ufcc.] 

Entom.  :  Fungus-midges  ;  a  family  of  dip- 
terous insects,  tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  very 
active  ;  found  in  damp  situations  upon  herb- 
age or  on  leaves.  They  can  spring  by  means 
of  their  hind  legs.  The  larvae  feed  upon  fungi. 

my  -  ce-tft-zo'-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr  M»,OJ«  (mukes) 
genii.  fiv'tnTtK  (muketos)  =  a  fungus,  and  £<Ja 
(»a),  pL  of  £uov  (zoon)  —  a  living  creature.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
abnormal  Rhizopods  of  low  organization. 

my-ei'-na,  s.  [Gr.  HVWH  (muA2«)  =  a  fungus  ; 
Lat.  suit',  -iiut.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  shield  occurring  In  Bteomy- 
ces,  and  lichens  akin  to  it, 

my  c6  derm,   my  co  der  ma,  «.     [Gr. 

/tunic  (mukes)  =  a  fungus,  and  o«pfia  (dermu)= 
skin.] 

B»t.,  <*e.  ;  A  spurious  genus  rbunded  on  the 
appearance  presented  by  certain  fungi  and 
algals  when  developed  in  liquids.  Example  : 
yeast  (q.v.).  If  they  float  or  grow  on  the  sur- 
face, they  are  popularly  called  flowers,  as, 
flowers  of  wine  ;  but  if  they  sink,  mother,  as, 
mother  of  vinegar.  When  mycodenns  find  free 
oxygen,  they  absorb  it  rapidly  ;  when  they  have 
to  take  it  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing, its  withdrawal  hastens  decomposition. 

my  co"  der'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  mycoderm;  -ic.J 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  mycodenns. 

my-c*  log   Ic,    my  co-lSg   Ic-al,    a. 

[Eng.  mycolog(y);  -ic,  -wo/.]     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  mycology,  or  fungi. 


*-     [Eng.  mycolog(y);  -int.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  mycology. 

my-c6T   6-gy\  *.     [Gr.  nvxifi  (mukes)  =  a 

fungus,  and  Aoyov  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Bot.  :  That  branch  of  botany  which  investi- 
gates the  nature  and  history  of  fungi;  a 
treatise  on  fungi. 

my-cdm'  -el-ate,  *.  [Eng.  mywmeHic);  -ate.} 
A  salt  of  mycouielic  acid. 

my-c6  me!  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  pvjnp  (mukes)  =  a 
fungus  ;  Lat.  mel  —  honey,  and  Eng.  suit*,  -ic.] 
(Sec  the  compound.) 

my  comelic  acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  C4H4N4(VJH2O.  Alloxanamide.  A 
monobasic  acid  obtained  by  heating  aqueous 
alloxan  with  ammonia,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  When 
freshly  precipitated,  it  is  transparent  and 
gelatinous,  but  when  dried  it  forms  a  loose 
yellow  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  the  alkalis.  The  only  mycome- 
lates  known  are  the  ammonium  salt  and  the 
silver  salt,  the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated 
in  yellow  flakes,  when  ammonium  mycomelate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

my'-cdse,  *.  [Or,  nvmj^  (mukes)  =  a  fungus  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -o«  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  CjaHwOn.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sugar 
very  like  trehalose,  obtained  from  the  ergot 
of  rye.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
dextro-rotatory,  but  it  does  not  reduce  cuprous 


oxide  from  alkaline  cupric  solutions.  Whea 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mycose  It 
converted  into  dextro-glucose  ;  with  strong 
nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  compound. 
Heated  with  acetic  acid,  it  yields  saccharidei 
which  are  umlistmguishable  from  those  formed 
in  like  manner  from  dextro-glucose. 


r'-J-a,  *.     [Latinised  from  Gr. 
(inukter)  =  the  nose,  a  snout] 

Ornith.  :  Jabiru  ;  a  genus  of  Ardeldse,  sub- 
family Ciconinte.    The  bill  is  turned 
tip.     [JABIRU.] 


eidae.  sub- 
lupattfa* 


my  d  a  US,  ».  [Gr.  pv86c  (mudos)  =  deca), 
in  allusion  to  the  fetid  smell  of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  Stinking  Badger ;  a  genus  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  Tekdu  (q.v.),  souw- 
times  known  as  Ictonyx  gorilla. 

•  myd  del  este,  a.  [MIDDLE.]  The  moil 
middle  (a  double  .superlative).  (Chaucer.) 

my  dri  a  sis,  .-.-.    [Gr.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  Iris,  in  which  ths 
pupil  is  excessively  dilated,  and  the  sight 
becomes  impaired,  or  even  entirely  lost. 

my  dri  at  -ic,  a.  &  $.  [Eng.  mydri(aii4 
(q.v.) ;  -otic.} 

A*  As  adj. :  Dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  medicine  or  agent  wlild 
dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  chief  an 
belladonna,  atronine,  stramonium,  henltana, 
all  derived  from  the.  nightshade  urder  of  plants* 

my  el  en   90ph'  a  la,  «.  pi.     [Mrs 

CEPHAiON,] 

Zool :  (See  extract). 

"The  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata,  or  Uyelfncepha.,,  __ 
characterized  by  the  disposition  of  the  priuciiia.!  IOM 
of  the  nervotu  system  In  a  median  axis,  cousutiiif  a 
the  brain  and  apiiial  con),  situated  along  the  dom 
aspect  of  the  body,  behind  the  heart  and  digestif* 
system,  aud  ei^loseil  in  a  body  or  cartilagiuouB  ca*** 
constituting  a  spinal  column.  —Owen:  Comp.  Anat. 
Invertebrate,  p.  12. 

my  61  e"n  96  phal'  ic,  o.  [Eng.,  ftc.  «f* 
eltncephal(on) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  myelencephalon. 

"  The    inyfilcnctphnlic    culumos."  —  Owen  .•     Cm 
Anat. ;  Vtrttbratn,  lit  78. 

my  el  en  9eph'-a  I6n,    «.       [Gr. 

jiveAoy  (muelos,  muelon)  —  marrow,  and 
•^oAof  (engkepkalon)  =  the  brain.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  cerebro-spinal  system: 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  view 
as  a  whole.      (Owen :    Comp.   Anat. ;    Vet 
brata,  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

my  el  en  9eph'-a-lotU,  a.  [Eng.  myclt+> 
cephal(on);  -ous.]  Cerebro-spinal. 

"The  myelon.  the  enmphalon.  and  their  nervea,  oos> 
stitute  the  myelenccrika'tiumr  cerebro-spinal  system. 
—Owen:  Comp.  Anat. ;  Vertebrate,  i.  266. 

my '-el -In,  *.    [Eng.,  Ac.  myel(ori);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  by  Kirchow  __ 
Beneke  to  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  extracted 
from  the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs  by  means 
of  alcohoL  It  is  also  said  to  be  present  in 
young  chlorophyll,  in  flower  stalks,  and  ia 
certain  seeds,  especially  in  peas,  and  always 
accompanied  by  cholesterin.  It  in  charac- 
terized by  shooting  out  into  spiral  threads  or 
loops  When  immersed  in  water  or  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar. 

my  el-ine,  s.  [Gr.  /xvcAtyoc  (muelinot)^ 
marrow-like;  Ger.  myelin.] 

Win. :  A  soft  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  to  reddish-white  colour.  Sp.  gr. 
2'45  to  2'53  ;  feel  somewhat  greasy.  Compos. : 
a  silicate  of  alumina;  formula,  AUO33iO*. 
Dana  places  it  with  Andalusite. 


my-el-i'-tis,  *.    [Gr.  ^t«Ao«,  ftvcv 

muelon)  =  marrow  ;  Eng.  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
(1)  acute,  (2)  by  ramollissement,  (3)  by  undo- 
nned  suppuration,  (4)  by  abscess 

my'-Sl-oid,  a.  [Gr.  /iu«Aot,  nvt\6v  (miielot, 
muelon)  =  marrow,  and  «toof  (eitlos)  =  form, 
aj'pfarance.]  Resembling  marrow  :  as,  a 
mydoid  tumour. 

my*-  el  -  on,  s.  [Gr.  ^u«A<k,  nvt\6v  (muelott 
muflon)=  marrow.]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  spinal  cord. 

my-el'-An-al,  a.  [Eng.  myelon;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  the  myelon  (q.v.). 

"  A  contiguous  portion  of    the  anterior 
columns."  —  Owen;  Comp.  Anat.;  Vertebrates 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptft* 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Byg'-a  le,  «.     [Or.  =  a  shrew  or  field  mouse.] 


•t 

The 


L  An  old  genus  of  Soricldio  (Shrews)  con- 
ing the  Dtsmans.  (MvooALK.) 
2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mygallda?. 
The  species  are  large,  with  a  rough  hairy  coat 
and  stout  hairy  legs.  They  chiefly  Inhabit 
tropical  America,  though  some  extend  to  the 
East.  They  reside  In  fissures  in  trees,  in  the 
crevices  between  stones,  Ac.,  spinning  a  tubu- 
lar, silken  dwelling.  The  best-known  species, 
MygaU  aricularia,  was  alleged  by  Madame 
Ht-rian  and  others  to  catch  birds,  then  the 
notion  was  abandoned  ;  but  Mr.  Bates  recently 
revived  It,  having  found  a  dead  and  8  living 
bird  In  those  spiders'  webs. 

tty  gill'  I  <1  09.  i.  pi.  [kit.  mytjaXf);  fern.  pi. 
»Jj.  sun*.  -Ida.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Arachnids,  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  tribe  Tetrapneumones 
(Four-lunged  Spiders).  There  are  four  stig- 
matic  openings  towards  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  spinnerets  are  only  four,  two  of 
them  very  small.  There  are  many  species, 
some  large,  Inhabiting  warm  countries.  Host 
construct  silken  habitations.  Atypiu  Sufeeri, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  is  British  ;  it  makes  a 
burrow  in  the  ground  which  it  lines  with  silk. 

Biy-la'-brJs,  &  [Gr.  pvAo/Jpi';  (mulabrU)  In 
Photins  for  /ivAeurpie  (mulukris)  =  a  kind  of 
cockroach  found  in  mills  and  bakehouses.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cantharidse.  Mylabris 
dcKoril,  a  common  Indian  species,  M.  indica, 
JW".  melanura,  M.  humeralis,  M.  proximo-,  and 
M.  oriental'^  have  been  recommended  as  sub- 
stitutes for  cantharides.  (Cotottto  ExhUkKep.) 

•  mylde,  a.    [MILD.] 

•  mylde  ly,  adv.    IMiu>LT.J 

my  U-i-ba'-tes,  ».    [MYLIOBATIS.] 

Biy-U-4-bat'-l'-d»,  ft  pL  [Mod.  Lat  myHo- 
fat(i>)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sail',  -idee.] 

1.  IcKthy.  :  Devil-fishes,  Sea-devils,  or  Eagle- 
rays,  a  family  of  plagiostomous  fishes,  of  the 
group  Batoldel   (Rays).      The  disc   is  very 
broad,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  which,  however,  leave  the  sides 
of  the  head  free,  and  reappear  at  the  extremity 
of  the  snout  as  a  pair  of  detached  (cephalic) 
fins.     Viviparous,  producing  only  one  at  a 
birth.     The  species  are  generally  of  large 
size,  from  tropical  and  temperate  seas.    The 
dentition  consists  of  flat  molars,  like  a  mosaic 
pavement,  in  both  jaws.    Dr.  Gimther  enume- 
rates five  genera  :  Myliobatis,  Aetobatis,  Khiu- 
optera,  Dicerobatis,  and  Ceratoptera, 

2.  Palceont.  :  Remains  have  been  found  In 
Tertiary  formations,  from  the  Eocene  of  Sliep- 
pey  to  the  Norwich  Crag. 

my-H  6  ba'-tfa,  my-tf-*-ba'-t6s,  «.  [Gr. 
jivAij  (mule)  =  (in  pi),  the  molars,  and  Lat., 
&c.  batli  (q.v.).] 

1.  IchOiy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
V  yliobatidae  (q.v.).    Teeth,  sexangular,  large, 
flat,  tessellated,  those  in  the  middle  broader 
than  long,  several  narrower  ones  on  each  side  ; 
tail,  very  long  and  thin,  with  a  dorsal  fin  near 
Its  root.    There  is  generally  a  serrated  spine 
behind  the  fin.     Seven  species  are  known, 
two  of  which  are  European,  one,  Myliobatis 
ttquila,  being  almost  cosmopolitan,  and  found 
on  many  coasts. 

2.  Paloxnt.  :  Teeth  of  species  very  closely 
allied  to,  or  perhaps  even  identical  with,  exist- 
ing species  are  found  in  Tertiary  formations. 
(Giinther.)    Myliobatea  toliapiaa  is  from,  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppey.    (Owen.) 

•myl-1-onn,  s.    [MILLION.] 

My  -  lit  -  ta,  my  -  Ht'  -  ta,  s.  [Gr.  MMirra 
(Mulitta)  (Herod,  i.  131)  ;  see  also  llawlinson  : 
Herodotus,  ess.  x.,  in  App.  to  ok.  i.] 

1.  Babylonian  &  Assyr.   Myth.:   A  female 
divinity  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus. 
Dr.  Oppert  considers  Mylitta  a  corruption  of 
Baaltis.    Max  Miiller  considers  this  identifi- 
cation probable.    In  that  case  she  is  the  wife 
•f  Baal  and  the  same  as  Astarte  (q.v.). 

2.  Bo(,  :  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  snb. 
Order  Tuberacei.    Mylitta  dustralis  is  a  large 
truffle,  weigliing  more  than  two  pounds,  found 
in  Australia,  where  it  is  called  Native  bread. 

•mylle,«.    [MILL.] 

•»y-ld-,  pnf.  [Gr.  in!A.j  (mule)  =  a  mill.] 
Connected  with  or  resembling  molar  teeth. 


mylo  hyold,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyold  bone 
(q.v.),  and  the  molar  teeth.  There  is  a 
inylo-byoid  groove,  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  and  a 
ridge. 

my  16-carM-Sm,  «.  [Fret  myto-,  and  Or. 
Koptop  (lairion)  =  a  nut.] 

Hot. ;  A  genng  of  CyriUads.  [BncKwm;  AT- 
(HEj 

my'-lo'-do'n,  a,  [Pref.  myto-.  and  Gr.  oiovt 
(odoiw),  genit  Micros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  edentate  mammals, 
the  best-knownspecies  being  Mylodon  robttstus, 
which  reached  a  length  of  eleven  feet,  slightly 
less  than  that  of  the  Megatherium,  which  it 
much  resembled.  The  dental  formula  of  the 

two  Is  the  same,  M  *f*  The  fore  feet  have 
five  and  the  hinder  four  toes,  the  two  external 
digits  being  nailless.  From  the  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Central  Brazil. 

my'-nah,  s.   [MIMA.] 

*  myil'-chen,  ».     [A.8.  munecen,  myntem, 
fern,  of  munco  =  a  monk  (q.v.X3    A  nun. 

*  myn'-cher-y,  s.    [MYSCHEN.]    A  nunnery. 

myn-heeV,  «.  [Dut]  The  ordinary  form  of 
address  among  the  Dutch,  equivalent  to  our 
sir  or  Mr. ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

"  And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynfirrr." 

Couper:  hoot  at  Olnty. 

my-6-,  pref.  [Or.  jiw  (m«w),  genit  itvtt  (muo») 
=  a  muscle,  a  mouse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to   or  connected   with    the 
muscles. 

2.  Resembling  a  mouse ;  myomorphie. 

my  S -ba-tra'-chl-dm,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

myobatnich(>iii) ;  Lat.  fern,  pt  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Amphibia,  order  Anoura, 

tribe  Aglossa.    They  are   Australian  toads, 

about  which  little  is  known. 

my-4-bat'-ra-chiis,  ».  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and 
Gr.  0arpaxot  (batrachos)  =  a  frog.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Myobatrachidse. 

my  o-car-dl'-tis,  «.  [Fret  myo-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cardUit  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  It  is  rarely  idiopathic, 
being  generally,  combined  with  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  or  both. 

my-Stf-ar-Is,  «.    [Or.  nC«  (mus),  genit.  (unit 
(muas)=a  bivalve,  and  <capis  (4aria)=a  shrimp.  ] 
Palaxmt.:   A  Silurian  crustacean,  perhaps 
akin  to  Leia  and  Estheria. 

my-o'-des,  «.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Gr.  ctiot 
(eidtw)  =  likeness.] 

1.  Zool. :  Lemming ;  a  genus  of  rodents, 
family  Muridie,  sub-family  Arvieolinte.    Two, 
or  perhaps  three,  species  are  known.    Myodes 
lemimu,  the  Lemming  (q.v.),  and  il.  lagurut 
and  M.  obensis,  from  Siberia.    If.  torqitatw, 
with  the  same  habitat,  Is  sometimes  placed  in 
a  distinct  genus,  Cuniculus. 

2.  Paloxmt.:  [LKM.MINO]. 

my-d-dy-nam'-Ios,  «.  [Pref.  myo-  (1).  and 
Eng.dj»omfcs(q.v.).l  That  branch  of  science 
which  investigates  the  principles  of  muscular 
contraction;  the  exercise  of  muscular  con- 
traction. 

my-o-dy-na-mSm'-S-ter,  my-6-dy- 

nam-I-om'-S-ter,  t.  [Pref.  myo-  (IX  and 
Eng.  dynamometer  (q.v.%J  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  the  muscles. 

my-o-ga'-le,  s.  [Pref-  myo-  (2),  and  Gr.  •yaXij 
(yiif)  =  a  weasel.] 

1.  Zool. :  Desman  ;  the  natatorial  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Myogalinie  (q.v.).  Two  species 
are  known,  MyogaU  moscKata  and  M.  pyrenaioa, 
The  former  species  is  from  the  south-east  of 
Russia.     Its  total  length  is   about   sixteen 
inches ;  snout  long  and  proboscis-like  ;  toes 
webbed  to  the  bases  of  the  claws ;  tail,  long, 
scaly,  and  laterally  flattened.     M.  pyrenaica, 
is  much  smaller,  with  a  round  tail  and  longer 
snout.    Both  species  feed  on  aquatic  insects. 

2.  Palomnt. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  Germany  and  the  south 
of  France. 


my-0-gal-I  dse,  ».  pi.  (Mod.  LaLi»yo?a!(«); 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suit  -idos.] 

ZooL.  :  Desmans  ;  a  family  of  Insectivorous 
mammals  coextensive  with  Myogaline  (q.v.). 

lHy-d-ga-l?-lUB.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myoo,al(?)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -inos.] 

ZooL  :  Desmans  ;  a  sub-family  of  Talpldse 
(q.v.).  It  contains  three  genera  :  Myogale, 
natatorial  ;  Uropsilus,  terrestrial  ;  and  Uro- 
trichus,  fossorial. 

my-S-ga'-lum,  «.  [Gr.  pirfiitai  (mncjafy  "c 
shrew  mouse.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Scillese. 
Myoqalum  nutans,  a  rare  British  plant,  is 
better  known  as  Omithogalum  nittant. 

my-o-ften'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  «nd  Gr 
yewou  (jeniwo)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Pathol.  :  Produced  by  the  muscles. 

myogcnic-paralysis,  .«. 

Pathol.  :  Infantile  paralysis  ;  the  essential 
paralysis  of  infants.  It  is  much  less  danger- 
ous than  paralysis  in  the  adult. 

my-o-grapn.'  fc,  my  6  graph'-Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  myograph(y);  -ic,  -ical.  ]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  myography  or  a  description  of  tin  muscles. 

my-4-graph'-I-8n,  ».  [MYOORAPHT.]  An 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  current.  It  was  invented  in  1850  by 
A.  Helmholtz. 

my-Sg'-ra-pWst,  «.  [Eng.  myogmpk(y): 
•ist.]  One.  versed  in  myograjihy  ;  one  who 
describes  the  muscles  of  animals. 

my-Sg'-ra-pb.y,  «.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr. 
•vpo^u  (gmpho)  =  to  write.]  A  description  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body. 

my-4-l8m'-ma,  «.  (Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr. 
A<>fia  (lemma)  —  peel,  skin.] 

PhyifoL  :  The  delicate  membranous  covering 
of  each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  fibre  ;  sar- 
colemma.  (Mayne.) 

my-6-l8g  -fo,  my-d-l5g'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
myolog(y);  -ic,  -leal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
myology  or  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles. 


,  ».  [Eng.  myolog(y)  ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  myology  ;  one  who  writes  or  treats 
on  the  muscles. 


(l 
d 


,  s.    [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr.  Myot 
=  a  treatise,  a  discourse.)    A  scientific 
escription  or  knowledge  of  the  muscles  of 
the  human  body. 

"To  Instance  in  all  the  particulars  were  to  write  a 
whole  lyttem  of  myology.  —Cheyn»  :  Phil.  PrlntfvlM. 

*  my'-$-mail-fy',  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and 
uairci'a  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.]  A 
kind  of  divination  or  fortune-telling  by  the 
movements  of  mice. 

my-6-mor'  pha,  a.  pi.  [Pref.  myo-,  and  Gr. 
«u>fx4>i)  (morphe)  =  form.) 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  simple-toothed  rodents. 
It  includes  six  families  :  Myoxidae,  Lophioray- 
idse,  Muridie,  Spalacidce,  Geomyidie,  and  Di- 
popidee. 

my  o-mor'-phlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  myo- 
morph(a);  -ic.]  Belonging  to  the  section 
Myomorpha  (q.v.). 

my-  i-mor'-phus,  >.    (MVOHORPBA.] 

Palcmnt.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  South 
American  Chinchillidee  found  in  Pliocene 
deposits  In  the  island  of  Anquilla,  one  of  the 
Antilles.  It  is  allied  to  Megalonyx,  and  is  of 
"  special  interest,  proving  the  connection  of 
the  larger  West  Indian  Islands  with  the  con- 
tinent some  time  in  the  later  Tertiary  period." 
(Wallace:  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,  L  148.) 

iC-ty,  ».    [Gr.   jiCt  (mus),   genit 
(muos)  =  a.  muscle.)    [NEuaiciTy.] 
PKysiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Neoricltr  is  convertible  Into  myonictty  and  into 
other  forms  of  polar  force,  Just  as  mitonicity  or  the 
tnusonlar  force  may  be  disposed  of  by  conversion  into 
heat."—  Owen  .-  Anat.  Vertebrate*  L  SIS. 

my-o-no'-sus,  s.     (Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr. 
imm  (nosos)  =  a  disease.] 
Pathol.  :  A  disease  of  the  muscles. 

my-  4  -path'-  1  -a,  «.    [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and 
Gr.  natoc  (patlios)  =  suffering.] 
Pathol.  :  The  same  as  MYONOSDS  (q.v.)i 


b55l.  b6> ;  poUt,  ]6>1 ;  oat,  9ell,  choni»,  9hln.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,   ph  =  fc 
-tlon,    siou  -  V-"-? ;  -(ion,  -{ion  =  cbua.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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my-oJ-path-lc,  a.  [Eug.  m«o/M(A(ia) ;  -ic.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  inyopathU  (q.v.X 

my"  5pe,  my'-ips,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  |uiu<f> 
(mttffps),  genit.  ^w)jro?  (maoprw),  from  fiuw 
(muol  =  to  shut,  and  ui/i  (o/«X  genit.  aim 
(n/«w)  =  the  eye.]  A  abort-sighted  person. 

my-o'-pl-*, «.    [MYOPT.) 

my  op'  lo,  t  my-8p'-tic.  o.  [Eng.  «twp(e)  ; 
-ic.]  Relating  to  myopy ;  abort-sighted. 

"  Pereona  who  Me  only  at  a  very  ebort  dint-wee  am 
tiled  mr>/*ic.'—<lamt .  />*«*<-< <«i.  AlkluauaX  Ik  ML 


»y-4-pS-ra'-95-«B,«.  pi    [Mod,  Lat  myopor- 
(urn)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  sulf.  -ocean.] 

Sot.  :  Myogxiradd  ;  an  order  of  Perigynons 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of 
•hmlM  with  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  axillary 
flowers,  a  five-parted  persistent  <*lyx,  a  mono- 
petalous  hypugynous  corolla,  with  the  limbs 
nearly  equal  or  two-lip|ted;  stamens  four, 
didynamous,  sometimes  with  the  rudiments  of 
ft  lilt  li  ;  ovary  two-  or  four-celled  ;  fruit  a 
drupe  ;  the  putamens  with  two  or  four  cells 
each,  one-  or  two-seeded.  Chiefly  from  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  Known  genera  nine. 
ies4l  (Umlley.) 


Biy-op'-or-ad,  «.  (Hod.  Lat.  «yorwr(im); 
£ng.  sufT.  -ad.} 

Sot.  (PL.)  :  The  name  given  by  Limtley  to 
the  order  Myoporacete  (q.v.). 

my  op'  or  urn,  *.  [Or.  pCa  (nno)  =  to  shut, 
and  tripos  (pans)  =  a  pore,  referring  to  the 
leaves.] 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myo- 
poracete  (q.v.).  About  thirteen  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  Australia. 


my  6'p8t-a-mfis,  ».     [Gr.  MVC  (raw 


MYOPOTAMUg. 


and  iroTd- 
IUK  (pota- 
mos)  —  a 
river.] 

1.  ZooL  : 
C  o  y  p  a 
(q.v.);  a 
genus  of 
Octodon- 
ti'hc,  con- 
taining a 
single  spe- 
cies, Mfo- 
potamut 
Coyput. 
Habitat, 

South  America,  ranging  from  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  about  15*  north  latitude. 

2.  Paloymt. :  Myopotamusantiipuu,  described 
by  Lund,  is  from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

my  ops,  I.    [M  voi'K.] 

my  Sp'-sla,  a.    [Gr.  pviafmufa)  =  a  fly,  and 
•>if»c  (ojwis)  =  sight.] 

P'athol. :  A  disease  of  the  eyes  In  which 
black  spots  are  seen  passing  like  flies  before 
them.  (Muac/G-vouTANTES.) 

my'-i-py,  my-o'-pK-a, ».   [Gr.  m~>»ia  (mit- 

opia),  from  pvw/<  (muops)  —  short-sighted. 

Optia,  *c. :  Near  or  short  sight,  a  defect  of 
the  eye,  produced  generally  by  too  great  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lense, 
causing  the  focus  to  be  placed  not  on  tha 
cornea,  but  in  front  of  it.  It  occurs  In  early 
life  from  too  great  nse  of  the  eyes  on  minute 
objects,  as  the  print  In  a  book,  especially 
by  imperfect  light.  It  is  corrected  by  doubly- 
concave  spectacles.  As  a  rule  the  defect 
diminishes  with  the  advance  of  age. 

my  5s-ehi'-los,  «.    [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Gr. 
XttAos  (clteilos)  =  a  lip  (?).J 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Santalacete.  An  infusion 
of  Myotchilos  oblangus,  called  by  the  Chilenos 
Senna,  is  purgative. 

my  6-sIn,   s.     [Gr.  *«   (nun),  genit.  puoc 
(muoa)  =  a  muscle.] 

Clam. :  The  chief  constituent  of  the  muscle 
plasma  enclosed  in  the  sarcolcmma  tubes  of 
muscular  llbre.  In  the  living  muscle  it  exists 
in  the  liquid  state,  but  when  the  rigor  morHs 
sets  in,  it  curdles  completely.  Myosin  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  very  dilute 
acids  and  alkalis,  end  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  It  is  coagulated  by  heating 
with  water,  and  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 


my  o  sis,  ».  [Gr.  pii«  (mvi)  =  to  doge  the 
eyes  or  lips.] 

Patkol.:  Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
usually  caused  by  iritis.  When  it  exists  to 
such  an  extent  aj  to  obliterate  the  pupil  it  is 
called  Syuizesia, 

my  6  sit  -ic,  a.  *  *.    [JlYoois.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  medium  or  agent  which 
contracts  the  pupil  of  the  eye.    1  he  chief  are 
the  Calabar  bean,  opium,  and  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia.   (Gorrod.) 

my-A-U'-tb,  «.    [Gr.  )i«  (nau),  genit.  /iwit 
(mwM)  =  a  muscle ;  Eng.  sun",  -itis.] 
Pathot. :  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

my-4-»6'-tlto,  *.  [Lat(  from  Gr.  five  (mm), 
genit.  iivoc  (TO7<o.f)  =  a  mouse,  and  ous  (ojw), 
genit.  unk  (aim)  =  an  ear.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginacen,  tribe  Litho- 
Bpermeie.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight ; 
the  lobes  convolute  in  estivation ;  calyx 
terete  In  fruit ;  nuts  ovate,  compressed, 
smooth  ;  racemes  leafless.  £lght  are  British  : 
Mytuotii  paluitrtt.  Creeping  Water  Scorpion 
Grass  or  Forget-me-not ;  M.  lingulata  or 
aetpitota  the  Tufted,  M.  repent  the  Creep- 
ing  Water,  M.  tylmtica  the  Upright  Wood, 
M.  alpestrit  the  Rock,  M.  anmwii  tha 
Field,  M.  cntlina  the  Early  Field,  and  M. 
versicolor  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Scorpion- 
grass.  The  majority  of  them  are  common  In 
their  respective  situations. 

my-i-stir'-fig,  >.  [Gr.  pv<  (MIS),  genit.  iu& 
(muos)  =  a  mouse,  and  oi>pi  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  House-tail ;  a  genus  of  Ranunculaoece, 
tribe  Aiiemoneee.  The  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  are  all  five ;  the  petals  nectariferous. 
Two  known  species.  One,  liyonrvt  minima, 
la  British.  (MOUSE-TAIU} 

my-4-tfl-I-ty,  «.    [Gr.  )i«  (m««),  genit. pvat 
(muo.s)  =  a  muscle.] 
Puthol. :  Muscular  contractility. 

my'-i-tome,  «.    [Pref.  myo-  (l\  and  Gr.  nrf 
(tome)  =  a  cutting  f  r<>no  (ta»a6)  =  to  cut.  ] 
ZooL  :  (See  extract). 

"In  flihe*  e«i)«cially.  and  partly  In  amphibia,  the 
tnuiclr*  preaent  a  remarkable  degree  of  vertebrnte 
•egiuentatkm,  the  oreater  part  of  the  muecles  of  the 
trunk  being  eubdtvhled  lato  tones  or  mjrocomej  by 
partition*  or  Klerotatuee.  l*rtly  bony  ami  partly  car- 
tilaginous or  tnrm>>r*iH>ue,  which  extend  tranerenely 
through  the  wall!  of  th«  trunk,  and  curreepond  in 
number  aud  poiitloa  with  tue  vertebrid  atul  coetal 
eecmenta."—  «uoj»;  ^nal«m»(e*  1831),  L  185. 

my-dt'-i-my,  ».    [MYOTOME.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
dissection  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Sury. :  The  division  of  the  muscles  to 
remove  deformity. 

my-ix'-i'-dw,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  mytafy,); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idos.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Myomorpha  (q.v.),  from 
the  Palaearctie  and  Ethiopian  regions.  There 
are  four  genera  :  Myoxus,  Muacardlnus,  Elio- 
mys,  and  Graphiurus. 

my-ox'-fts,  «.  [Gr.  ^VO(K  (mtuam)  =  a  dor- 
mouse  :  fiCs  (miu)  =  a  mouse,  and  ofvs  (ar»«) 
=  sharp  snout  ] 

1.  Zool.:  Dormouse;  a  genus  of  myomorphic 
rodents,  typical  of  the  family  Myoxidas  (q.v.). 
Three  species  are  known :  Myrxnuavellenarius, 
the  Common  Dormouse;  M.  glis,  the  Loir; 
and  -If.  »i Wo,  the  Lerot. 

2.  Paifeont. :  (See  extract). 


"Two  •peciee  hare  been  detected  In  the  Upper 
Eocene  (Gypeeoua  aeries  of  Hontinartre).  And  a  third 
from  beds  tit  Miocene  age.  Serernl  hare  been  detected 


In  Poet. Tertiary  depoeile,  ol  which  the  most  remark, 
able  le  M.  mditcnni.  froul  the  Malteee  Poet-Pliocene. 
Thlt  form  1»  described  by  Falconer  as  tieiug  'as  big  in 
comparison  to  a  living  dormouse  M  the  bandlcoot-rat 
le  to  a  mouse."*— ^VfcAoIion  .-  PalBont..  II.  410. 

myr'-^I-^,  i.  [Lat  Jlfiirao  •  an  epithet  of 
Venus,  said  *to  be  taken  from  the  myrtle 
(q.v.),  which  was  sacred  to  her.  (J'orr.  de 
Ling.  lot  (ed.  MU11.),  v.  §  154.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtacere,  trilie  Myrtea-. 
From  300  to  600  are  known,  from  tropical  and 
suli-tropical  America.  Many  have  edible  fruits. 
(Tnas.  oSJtot.) 

myr-X-a-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^tvpia?  (mirias)  =  ten 
thousand.]  Many,  possessing  many  or  much. 

myr-I-fr-c&n'-tlioiis,  a.  [MYRIACANTHUB.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myriacanthus. 


vQa  (akantfta)  —  a  prickle,] 
Pabtmti.  :  A  K^nus  of  fossil  Raiidce  founded 
by  Agassiz  in  is., 7.     Morris  enumerates  three 
species  from  the  Lias  of  Lyiue  liegis. 

m^r'-I-ad,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  nvpta.<;(murias),  genit 
fivpidSo?  (muriados),  from  furptof  (murius)  s 
numberless.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Innumerable,  countless,  nutu* 
berh'ss,  intinite,  manifold. 

**  Th«  foresta,  with  thetr  myriad  tongue*. 
Shouted  of  lihtrty."       Longfellow:  AUtf' 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  Used  proverbially  of  any  very  great 
ber ;  multitudes. 

"  In  the  orchrxrfn  fed 
Myriadt  of  c&terpllUn."     Lonyfttl*m :  foeft  Tate. 

myriad  minded,  a.     Of  vast  and  o*. 
tremt-ly  versatile  intellect.    (Coleridge.) 

myr'-J-a-grdm,  myr'-I-a  grftmmc,  4 

[Fr.  wyriagramme,  from  pref.  myria-,  and  FT. 
grantms.]  A  French  measure  of  weight,  ty-iv 
taiuing  10,000  grammes,  and  equal  to  221)485 
Ibs.  fcvoirdiipuis. 


(tre  as  ter), «.    (Fr.,  from 

pref.  myria-,  and  Fr.  litre.]  A  French  meiisurt 
of  capacity,  containing  10,000  litres,  aud  equil 
to  610,280  cubic  Inches. 

iyr'-I-a  mo-tre  (tre  as  ter),  .>.  (Fr.,  fmm 
pref.  mi/i-iu-,  and  Fr.  metre  J  A  French  mea- 
sure of  length,  containing  10,000  metres,  and 
equal  to  10  kilometres,  or  tj-21382&7  English 
mile*. 

myr-11  a-m'-te},  ».  [Gr.  fivpiat  (m«ria»)» 
ten  thousand  ;  n  connect.,  aud  sun".  -&#.] 

PakwmJ. :  Fonnerly  considered  a  genus  of 
Annelids,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  Rucks  at 
Llampeter  in  South  Wales.  Myria  nites  Mcl.eayi 
resembles  worm  tracks  with  marks  like  tlios* 
of  setee  or  rudimentary  limbs.  (Munhuon: 
Siluria,  ch.  viil.)  When,  however,  the  stone 
is  broken  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  fossil  dis- 
played, it  Is  seen  to  be  a  leaf-like  expansion, 
perhaps  a  fucoid. 

'-I-a-pSd,  t.    [MVEIAPODA.]    One  of  < 
[yrlapoda  (q.v.). 

myr-I-ap'  6  da,   myr-!-Sp'-6-da,  >. 

[Pref.  myria-,  ana  Gr.  wow  (pous),  genit.  i 
(podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  annulose  animals,  divi- 
sion Arthropoda.    The  body  is  generally  long, 
cylindrical,  or  flattened,  and  consists  of  more 
than  twenty  somites.    There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  ;  there 
are   antenna,  and   the  mandibles  are  often 
large  and  powerful ;  one  or  two  pairs  of  legs 
are  attached   to   each  segment  of  the  body. 
The  sexes  are  separate ;  the  internal  anatomy 
like   that  of  insects.     The  Myriapoda  live 
under  stones,  dead  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  other  dark  places.    Some  are  luminous. 
The  class  is  divided  into  four  orders— Chilo. 
poda  (Centipedes),  Chilognatha  (Millepedes), 
Pauroixxla,  and  Onychophora. 

2.  ralaont.  :  The  oldest  known  Myriapodf 
are  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

*  myV-I-aroh,  ».  [Gr.  /wpm  w;  (murfanhOt), 
from  fivpiot  (nurioi)  =  ten  thousand,  and 
ap\v>  (archti)  =  to  rule,  to  lead.]  A  commander 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

myV-I-are,  ».  (Fr,  from  pref.  myria-,  and 
Fr.  are.]  A  French  measure  of  land,  contain- 
ing 10,000  ares,  or  1,000,000  square  metres, 
and  equal  to  247-1143  English  acres. 

-^  _.    [Lat.  myrice,  myrim,  from  Or. 
(murilcf)  =  the   tamarisk  ;    not   the 
modern  genus.] 

Bot :  Sweet  Gale ;  Bog-myrtle ;  the  typical 
and  only  genus  of  the  order  Myricaceaj. 
Myrica  Gale,  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch  Myrtle, 
has  a  shrubby  stem  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
broader  upwards.  It  is  found  In  bogs  and 
moory  ground  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Its 
leaves  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Islay  and  Jura  scent  their  clothes  with 
them,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  a  tea  is  made 
from  them  ;  the  twigs  are  used  for  beds.  The 
plant  yields  a  yellow  ethereal  oil,  which  after 
a  time  becomes  slightly  warm.  Formerly  its 
leaves  were  used  against  the  itch,  and  t>y 
Swedish  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 
The  root  of  U.  cerifem,  the  Wax  Myrtle  or 


•Site,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  BIT,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  welt;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,     a,  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.   yr  =  ir. 
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Sty-tree  of  North  America,  if  eaten  In  quan- 
tities, is  emetic.  The  Nepaulese  eat  the  fruit 
of  M.  aapula,,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry. 

my  rlca  tallow,  «. 

Chem.  :  Myrtle-wax.  A  solid  fat  extracted 
torn  the  berries  of  Myrica  cerijera.  It  la 
pale-green,  translucent,  brittle,  and  has  an 
aromatic  taste  and  smelL  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  ;  has  a  sp.  gr. 
1-005,  and  melts  at  48°.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  wax  ie  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  berries,  of  which  a 
bushel  will  yield  4  or  5  pounds.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  candles,  which  yield  an  aromatic  odor. 
but  give  little  licbt.  An  excellent  scented 
goap  ia  also  made  from  U>e  wax. 

myr-I-ca'-ce-ae.  ».  pi    [Lat.  myrlc(a)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutl.  -m.'.  !•.] 

Bot.  :  Galeworta  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of 
leafy  shrubs  or  small  trees  covered  with 
resinous  glands  and  dots  ;  alternate  leaves, 
and  amentaceous  flowers  ;  stamens  two  to 
eight,  generally  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-like 
bract  ;  anthers  two  to  four-celled  ;  ovary  one- 
celled  ;  fruit  drupacf  ous  ;  seed  solitary,  erect. 
Found  in  America,  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Knowu  genus,  oue  :  species. 
thirty. 

myr-I-car'-I-a,  a.   ILat.  myriafa);  fern.  ting. 
adj.  sun',  -aria..} 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Tamaricaceae.  Ifyricarta 
germunica,  a  common  garden  plant  with  pink 
flowers,  has  a  balsamic,  bitter  bark,  formerly 
nsed  as  an  astringent.  The  leaves  of  M. 
eltgans,  a  West  Himalayan  species,  are  applied 
in  India  to  bruises.  M.  herbacea,  is  used  by 
the  Mongols  for  tea,  and  the  woody  tissue  is 
considered  tonic. 

myV-I-cIn,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  myric(a)  ;  -in 


Clirm.  :  That  portion  of  common  beeswax 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  con- 
gists  chiefly  of  myricyl  }ialmitate,  CigHsi 
(Csi)H«i)Oj,  and  when  heated  with  potash,  is 
oecoimiosed  in  the  same  manner  as  sperma- 
ceti, yielding  potassium  palimtate  and  myricyl 
alcohol. 


8.     [Eng.  myr£e(in)  ;  <yl  (q.v.).] 
Chen.:  The  hypothetical  radical  of  myricyl- 
•Icohol  (q.v.). 

myricyl  alcohol,  s. 

CAem. :    CaoHgaO  =  ^JJsi  \  o.    Myrlcyl- 

hydrate.  Melis.sic-alcobol.  Melissin.  The 
kigUest  known  alcohol  of  the  series  CnHsn+sO, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  myricin  and 
potash,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  pre- 
cipitating with  baric  chloride,  and  exhausting 
the  precipitate  with  ether.  It  is  a  crystalline 
Twdy  with  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  melting  at  85°. 
When  strongly  heated,  It  partly  sublimes,  and 

is  partly  resolved  into  water  aud  melene. 
fi  if 

VjO"flO* 

myricyl -hydrate,  s.    [MYRICYL-ALCO- 

HOL.) 

myr-I-6-,  pref.    [MYRIA.) 
»yi--!-d-li-tre  (tre  as  tor),  t.    (MYRIA- 

UTRB.) 


,  «-    [Eng.  myriologue); 
-ical.]   Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  myriologue. 

'  myr-I-ol'-i-gist,  *  [Eng.  myriologue) ; 
•ist.]  A  composer  or  Kinder  of  a  myriologue, 
usually,  if  not  always,  a  female. 

*  mjrr'-I-6-ld%ue,  «.  [Fr.  myriologve,  myrio- 
logie,  from  Mod.  Gr.  pvptoAoyt,  uoipoAovt  (mu- 
rio'ogt,  mnirologi),  from  Gr.  JKKPOL  (moira)  = 
fete,  and  Aoyoj  (logos)  =  a  word,  (  speech.] 
An  extempore  funeral-song,  snng  by  females 
in  Modern  Greece  on  the  death  of  some  person. 

»aJFr-l-4-ne'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  myrto-,  and  Gr. 
>*>W*a  (nema)  =  yarn.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or 
tribe  Myrinneinacese.  The  frond  is  parasitical, 
forming  a  flat  base,  bearing  cushion-like  tufts 
of  decumbent  filaments.  (Griffith  Jt  Htnfrey.) 

inyr-I-4  ne-ma'-c6-88,  «.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat. 
nynonem(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acere.) 
Bot, :   A  sub-order  or  family  of  Fncacew. 


They  are  mlnnte  epiphytes,  consisting  of 
jointed  filaments  springing  from  a  layer  of  de- 
cumbent, cohering  filaments.  They  bear  oblong 
spores,  or  probably  oosporanges  producing 
zoospores.  British  genera,  four. 

myr  I  oph-yl-li'-tes,  ».    [MYRIOPHYLLUM.) 
Pakeobot.  :  A  fossil  from  the  English  Coal 
Measures,  resembling  Myriopuylluin  (q.v.). 

tnyr-I-Sph'-yl-lofis,  o.     [MYRIOPHTLLOM.] 
llaving  very  numerous  leaves. 

myr-I-oph'-tfl-lum,  «.    [Or.  M»P«*  (murfos) 

—innumerable,  and  ^vAAop  (phulion)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Water-milfoil  ;  a  genus  of  Halora- 
gacese,  tribe  Haloragcae.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious,  the  malas  having  an  inferior  calyx 
of  four  leaves,  with  four  petals,  and  four  to 
eight  stamens  ;  the  females  a  four-lobed  calyx 
with  four  sessile  stigmas  J  fruit  consisting  of 
four  sessile,  sub-globose,  one-celled  carpels, 
at  last  separating.  Found  in  most  countries. 
Known  species,  fifteen.  Three  are  British, 
Myriophyllum  verticillatum  is  the  Whorled,  M. 
altemifollum,  the  Alternate-flowered,  and  M. 
spicatum  the  Spiked  Water-milfoil. 


a,  ».  [Pref.  myrto-,  and  Or. 
opapa  (horarna)  ==  a  view.]  A  sort  of  landscape 
picture  made  of  a  number  of  separate  sections 
which  are  capable  of  beingassociated  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  form  distinct  scenes. 

myr'-I-o'-seope,  ».  [Pref.  royrio-,  and  Gr. 
O-KOJTCW  (sloped)  =  to  see.]  A  variation  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  and,  like  the  latter,  depending 
tipon  the  multiplication  of  images  which  coa- 
lesce in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  geometrical 
pattern.  A  square  box  has  a  sight-hole  in 
front,  and  at  the  rear  are  two  plane  mirrors 
which  are  arranged  at  a  suitable  angle.  On 
horizontal  rollers  Is  a  piece  of  embroidered 
silk  or  other  ornate  fabric,  which  is  moved  by 
means  of  a  crank-handle  on  one  of  the  rollers. 
This  causes  a  pretty  display  when  the  orna- 
mental figures  are  multiplied  and  thrown  into 
geometrical  apposition.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
of  oiled  muslin  or  other  translucent  material 
which  admits  sufficient  light. 

myr-I-prls'-tls,  «.  [Gr.  (ivpiot  (mut-fos)  = 
numberless,  and  irpioro*  (pristos)  =  toothed 
like  a  saw.] 

1.  Ir,hthy  :  An  acanthopterygian  genus  of  the 
family  Beryndse.     Snout  short  ;  eye  large  ; 
villifortn  teeth  on  vouier  and  palatine  bones. 
Scales  large,  ctenoid.    Two  dorsals,  the  first 
with  ten  or  eleven  spines;   anal  with  four 
spines  ;  caudal  forked  ;  ventrals  with  seven 
soft  rays.    Eighteen  species,  from  the  tropical 
seas  of  both  hemispheres,  the  majority  living 
near  the  coast,  at  the  surface.     Coloration 
principally  red  or  pink  on  the  back,  silvery 
on  the  sides.    They  attain  a  length  of  about 
fifteen  inches,  and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

2.  Palasmt.  :   There  is  a  species  from  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppey. 

mj-ris'-tate,  ».    [Eng.  myristic);  -all.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  myristic  acid. 
myristate  of  bcnzoyl,  ».     fMYRisTo- 

BENZ010  ANHYDRIDE]. 

myristate  of  ethyl,  «.       [MYHISTIC- 
CTBKR). 

myristate  of  glyceryl,  * 


4 

tin.  A  solid  crystallizable  fat,  obtained  from 
nutmegs  by  pressure  l>etweeu  hot  iron  plates. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
ether.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  acrolein 
and  a  fatty  acid. 

y-rfs'-tlo,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrtst(lcd)  ;  -fc.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  nutmeg. 

myrlstlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CuH^Oa  =  c"^°  j-O.   A  mono- 

basic  acid  occurring  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg 
butter,  in  otoba  fat,  in  dika  bread,  and  ill 
small  quantity  in  cocoauut  oil  and  sper- 
maceti. It  may  also  be  produced  artificially 
by  heating  ethal  with  potash  lime.  It  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  the  saponificntion  of  otoba 
fet.  Pure  myristic  aoid  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  54°, 
and  solidify  on  cooling  in  crystalline  scales. 
It  is  insoluble  In  water  and  in  ether,  but  very 
soluble  In  hot  alcohol.  The  myristates  of  the 


alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
decomposed  like  the  stearates.  The  other 
myristates  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble, 
and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Myristate 
of  copper,  C2gH54Cu"O4,  is  a  bluish-green 
iiowder  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 
Myristate  of  lead,  CagH^Pb'^^  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder  which  melts  at  110". 
Myristate  of  potash,  CuH^KOa,  forms  a 
white  crystalline  soap,  soluble  in  water  aud 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether 

myristic  alcohol,  9. 


Chem.: 


o.  MethaL  An 


alcohol  supposed  to  exist,  together  with  ethat 
and  others  of  the  same  series,  in  commercial 
spermaceti.  It  has  never  been  isolated. 

myrlstlc-aldchyde,  s. 

Chem.  :  CisH^CHO.  Obtained  from  myrl»» 
tic  acid  by  oxidation.  It  melts  at  5ri",  and 
boils  at  214"  under  100  mm.  pressure. 

myristic  anhydride  ,  .-•. 

CA«m.:  CjaHsjOs  =  (0^270)20.  A  fetty 
substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  on  potassium  myristate. 
It  melts  at  50%  giving  off  vapour  having  a 
disagreeable  odour,  ana  is  but  slowly  saponi- 
fied by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

myrlatic  ether,  >.   . 

Clam.  :  CuH^CjHsJOj.  Myristate  of  ethyl. 
Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochlork  acid 
gas  into  a  not  solution  of  myristic  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  large,  hard,  easily 
fusible  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  Its  specilic  gravity  is  0  '804. 

mjf-rfs'-tl-ca,  »•  [From  Or.  pi>pt£u>  (rnvriil) 
=  to  be  fragrant  with  ointment,  referring  to 
the  odour  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myris- 
tlcaceie.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs. 

generally  aromatic,  with  entire  leaves  and 
icecious  flowers.  The  albumen  of  Myris- 
tica  moschata  is  the  Nutmeg  (q.v.),  Its  aril 
the  Mace  (q.v.).  Af.  Ololxi  constitutes  the 
coarse,  strong  smelling  nutmegs  of  Santa  Fe. 
Those  of  Brazil  come  from  Myrislim  Kicuiba 
or  oJKcinalis  ;  it  is  a  tonic.  Those  of  Madagas- 
car from  M.  acumiiiata  and  madagascarieiisis, 
and  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  from  M. 
spurla.  Another  is  A/,  tomentosa.  M.  /aticat 
has  but  slight  and  evanescent  fragrance.  M. 
corticosa  and  M.  longijolia,  evergreen  trees, 
natives  of  Bnrniah,  exude  a  red  resin.  The 
bruised  and  boiled  seeds  of  M.  maktbarica 
yield  a  yellowish  concrete  oil  applied  to  ulcers. 

my'-ris-tlf.-ca'^e'-re,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  myru 
tic(a);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uceee.} 

Bot.  :  Nutmegs  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Memspennales.  It  consists  of 
tropical  trees,  often  with  ared  juice,  alternate, 
entire,  coriaceous,  stalked  leaves,  and  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes,  glomerules,  or  panicles 
of  minute  flowers,  each,  as  a  rule,  having  a 
cucullate  bract  Flowers,  unisexual  ;  calyx, 
trifid  or  rarely  quadrifid  ;  filaments,  separate 
or  united  ;  anthers,  three  to  twelve  or  more. 
Carpels  solitary,  or  many,  with  a  single,  erect 
ovule  ;  fniit,  baccate.  Common  m  the  tropics 
of  India  and  America.  Knowu  genera  five, 
species  thirty-five.  (Lindlcy.) 

my-rls'-tl-fln,  a,    [Eng.  myristic;  -in.1 

Chan.  :  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  ol 
volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.  {Watts.) 

«.     [Eng.  myristic,  and  (ol- 


Chm.  :  A  camphor  said  to  exist,  togethei 
with  absinthol,  in  the  oil  of  wormwood.  It 
boils  at  212°-218°,  and  yields  cymene  on  dis- 
tillation with  zincic  chloride  or  phosphoric) 
sulphide. 

m^-ris  -tfa.  «.    [Eng.  myrist(ic);  -<n.J    [1CT- 

RISTATE  OF  OLYCERYL.) 

m^-ric-to-,  pref.    [MvRisn  JB.J 

myristo  benzole  anhydride,  >. 

Chem.:  C^H^O*  =  CijHiyO^HsO-O.  My- 
ristate of  be'nzoyl.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl-chloride  on  potassinm-myristate.  It 
crystallizes  in  laminae,  having  a  silky  lustre  ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  melts  at  38°. 

my'-rfa'-tone,  s.    [Eng.  myrtst(ic1  ;  -on*.] 
Chem.:  C-yB^O  =  Ci4H.27O-C]3Hi!7-  Acrys- 


boil,  boy ;  p6"TH,  Jcnvl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -.  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -51011  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -blc,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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mynnoco-  — myrrhis 


Ulline  substance  obtained  by  distilling  cal- 
cimn-myristate.  It  forms  colourless  nacreous 
scales,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  It  melts  at  75%  and  solidities 
on  cooling  in  a  radiated  mass. 

myr-mS-co-,  pref.     [Gr.  nu'«"j?  (»< 
genit.  MVPMI*<>C  (murmi-kos)  =  an  ant.]    Feed- 
ing on  ants. 

myr-inJS-cd-W-i'-naB,  s.  )£  [Mod.  lei.  «yr- 
mecobHus);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itur..} 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Dasyuridse,  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  aberrant  genus  Myr- 
mecobiua  (q.v.). 

myr  me  co'-hJ  iis,  ».    [Pref.  myrmeco-,  and 
Or.  0u>t((>fo«)=life.] 

7ooi  :  The  typical  and  sole  geuna  of  the 
family  Mynuecobiinre.  The  head  elongate, 
broad  behind  ;  muzzle,  long  and  pointed  ;  ears, 
ovate  and  of  moderate  size  ;  live  toes  on  fore, 
hallos  wanting  externally  on  hind  feet,  but 


1IYRMKCOBIU8. 

the  metatarsal  bone  Is  present ;  no  trace  of 
pouch  in  female,  the  young,  when  attached  to 
the  nipples,  being  concealed  only  by  the  long 
hair  of  the  abdomen.  Myrmecobius  fasctatus, 
from  western  and  southern  Australia,  Is  the 
only  species  known.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
an  English  squirrel,  and,  like  that  animal, 
has  a  long,  bushy  tall.  It  lives  on  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  ants.  Colour,  chestnut-red ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back  is  marked  with  broad 
white  transverse  bands. 

myr'-mS-cd-le-Sn,  >.    [MYRMCLEON.] 

myr  me  c5ph  a-ga,  s.  [Pref.  myrmeco-, 
and  Gr.  fayeiv  (p'hagein)  =  to  eat.] 

ZooL  :  Ant-eater.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myrmecophagiiia:  (q.v.).  Body  rather 
compressed,  covered  with  long,  coarse  hair ; 
tail,  non-prehensile,  covered  with  very  long 
hair ;  ears,  small,  oval,  erect ;  eyes,  very 
small.  There  Is  but  one  species,  the  Great 
Ant-eater  (q.v.). 

myr  me  c6  phagf  I  dse,  •*.  r?.  [Mod.  Lat. 
myrmecophagfa) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 
Zml.:  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  edentate 
mammals  from  the  Neotropical  region.  M  yr- 
mecophaga  (q.v.),  terrestrial ;  and  Tamandua 
and  Cycloturus,  arboreal. 

myr  me  cSph'-a-gous,  o.  [Eng.  myrme- 
cophag(a);  -out.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus  Myrmecophaga. 

"  The  cervical  vertebra  do  actually  differ  In  two 
mymtcophngout  Bpecies." — Own*  in  Zool.  of  Voyag* 
Of  Beagle,  1 17. 

myr  me'  Ic  on,  t  myr  me  co  Ic  on,  -. 
[Gr.  ^iupfiT)f  (murmex)  =  an  ant,  and  A«W  (ledii) 
=  a  lion. J 

Entom. :  Ant-lion  (q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Myrmcleontidee  (q.v.Y  Myrme- 
lean  europaiuB  and  M.  formicariug  live  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  there  is  a  species  hi  India. 

myr  me-lS-oX-til  d».  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
myrmeleon,  genit.  myrmeUont(te)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  SUIT,  -lilir.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  neuropterous  Insects, 
sub-order  Planipennia,  tribe  Megaloptera. 
The  head  Is  large,  the  antennee  clavate,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  mandibles  toothed. 

Biyr'-ml-ca,  *.  [Gr.  puppi}£(mttr?nex)=anant] 
Entom. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Myrmicinst  (q.v.).  Under  the  designation 
Red-ant,  Myrmica  rubru,  it  is  now  known 
that  three  species  have  been  confounded  : 
vlz,t  If.  ruginodis,  If.  scabrinodis,  and  M. 
fomnodis.  They  are  common  in  Europe, 
making  their  nests  under  ground,  In  the 
stamps  of  trees,  &c.  A  house  ant,  M.  molesta, 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Brazil  in 
or  before  1828.  It  is  found  near  fireplaces  in 
some  houses  In  great  numbers. 


my  r  mi  91  naa,  s.  ft.    [Mod.  Lat.  myrmufa)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -itue.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Formicidffi,  con- 
taining ants  in  which  the  abdominal  petiole 
has  two  knots. 

myr'-ml-9ine,  a.    [MYRMICIN*.] 

Kntnin.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sab-family 
Mynnlcina?  (q.v.). 

"  Another  Myrmicine  nut  (Mgrmtea  KaAHnodU)."— 
'l  flat.  BIO.,  V.  381. 


myr  mi-don,  s.    [Lat.  Myrmidones,  from  Gr. 
Mvpnc6o>-K  (Murmuloius).    See  def.] 

*  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  warlike  people  of 
Thrace,  ruled  over  by  Achilles,  and  taken  by 
him  as  his  followers  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

"Come  hen  alfiit  me.  yon  uiy  Vjrrmfe&nu." 

Malmp.  :  Troilui  i  Oeufcto,  T.  7. 

2.  A  soldier  of  a  rough  character  ;  a  ruffian, 
a  brutal  fellow  ;  one  who  executes  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly  ;  an 
unscrupulous  follower. 

If  0)  Myrmidont  of  (he  lam:  A  term  applied 
to  policemen,  bailiffs,  sheriffs'  officers,  or  such 
officers  of  the  law. 

(Z)  Bow  Street  myrmidons:  Bow  Street  run- 
ners. [RUNNERS.] 

"  When  Llttle't  leadleee  pUtoI  me  t  hU  ere 
And  Bow  Street  ixyrmidont  stood  laughing  by." 
coU*  BtSfftrt. 


:  tnaltA  Baril  t  S 

•  myr-ml-do'-nl-an,  a.     [Eng.  myrmidon; 
•ton.]    Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling myrmidons. 

"  Bom*  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 
If  I  but  lead  thy  Myrmtdontan  Hue." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xvL  5T. 

my  rob  -a  Ian,  mjr-rob  -4:lan,  >.    [Lit 

myrobalanuin,  from  Gr.  fivpojSoAopOf  (muroba- 
Janot),  from  pvpov  (muron)  =  a  sweet  juice 
distilled  from  plants,  any  prepared  unguent 
or  sweet  oil,  and  /JaAopoc  (balanos)  =  an  acorn, 
a  nut  ;  FT.  myrobalan,  myrobolan  :  Sp.  miruba- 
lano,  mirobolano  ;  ItaL  mirobolano.] 
Botany: 

1.  Sin  y.  :  Terminalia  Chebuto,  and  others  of 
the  genus.    [TERMINALIA.]    . 

2.  PI.  :  The  name  given  by  Llndley  to  the 
order  Combretacese  (q.v.). 

^  The  Belerfc  myrobalAn  Is  Terminalia  bite- 
rim;  F.mblic  myrobalans  are  the  frait  of 
I'hyllcmllnit  Kmblica,  called  also  Emblica  oj/tci- 

nalis.     [PHYLLANTBUS.J 

myrobalan  plnm,  s. 

Bot.  :  Prunus  cerasi/era  or  P.  domestic^  My- 
robulana,  a  North  American  deciduous  shrub, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1629. 

my  ro'  -di  a,  t.  [Gr.  pvpov  (muron)  =  frag- 
rant oil,  an<l  dVftij  (osmf)  =  smell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacete,  tribe  Helic- 
terese.  Mynxlia  angustifolia,  is  used  in  Brazil 
in  venereal  disorders. 

».    [Eng.  mynmftc);  -ate.] 
A  salt  of  myronic  acid. 

my-rSn'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fivpc^  (muron)  =  a  sweet- 
smelling  ointment  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.J  (For  def. 
see  etym.  and  compound.) 

myronlc-acid,  s. 

Chen.  :  CjoHigNSipio.  An  acid  occurring  as 
potassium-myronate  in  the  seeds  of  the  black 
mustard.  Its  properties  are  unknown  in  the 
free  state,  as  it  decomposes  quickly.  The  myro- 
nates  are  inodorous,  soluble  in  water,  and  yield 
sulpho-cyanate  of  albyl  with  aqueous  myrosin. 
Potassium-myronate,  CInH18N"KSoUio,  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  ground  mustard-seed  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
cold  water.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles, 
Insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  quickly  converted 
by  myrosin  into  grape-sugar,  oil  of  mustard, 
and  hydric  potassic-sulpbate. 

*  my-r6p'-6-li«t,  »•     [Gr.  pvponuAric  (muro- 
poles\  from  pvpov  (muron)  =  a  sweet  oil,  and 
iruXcu  (poleo)=  to  sell]     One  who  sells  un- 
guents or  perfumery. 

my"  r6-sln,  ».  [Gr.  nvpov  (muron)  =  a  sweet- 
smelling  ointment;  8  connect.,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-in.} 

Chem.  :  The  ferment  of  mustard-seed,  pre- 
pared by  exhausting  the  pulverised  seeds  of 
black  and  white  mustard  with  cold  water, 
and  precipitating  by  means  of  alcohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  transparent,  colourless, 
and  gummy,  and  froths  when  agitated. 


my-rd-sper'-min,  a.    [Eng.  myrosperm(vm)i 
•in.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  tht) 
portion  of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  to 
soluble  In  alcohol.  (Cooley.) 

my  ro-speV-mum,  s.  [Gr.  iivpor  (murnril 
=  a  sweet  oil,  and  o-ire'p^a  (spermo)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Sophoreffi.  Myrosperminnperuiferum,  thc^uin. 
quino,  furnishes  the  Balsam  of  Peru  (q.v.); 
and  M.  tolu(ferum  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  (q.v.).  I 

my-r&C-i-car'-plll,  ».     [Eng.  myrox(ytit4  s 
o  connective ;  mrp(ene),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  CnH^Og.    A  substance  extracted  • 
from  white  Peru  balsam  by  alcohol.    It  cry**fl 
tallizes    in    large,    thin,   colourless   prisms, 
often   an   inch  long,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  115  to  a  transparent  glass,  which 
does  not  crystallize  on  cooling.    It  does  not 
unite  with  acids  or  alkalis. 

[Mod.  Lat.  myroxyl(on) : 
Contained  in  or  derived  \ 


my-rSx-yl'-Io.  i 
Eng.  adj.  suit',  -k 


j  «• 

ng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J 
from  myroxylin. 

myroxyllc  acid,  >. 


[MVROXYLIN.) 


my  rox  yl-in,  t.    [Eng.  mymxyUm);  -In.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  the 
portion  of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  U 
Insoluble  In  alcohol.  By  oxygenation  It  formi 
myroxylic  acid.  (Cooley.) 

my  rdx'-yl-Sn,   s.      [Gr.  pvpov  (muron)  a 
sweet  oil,  distilled  from  a  plant,  and  {tiAw 
(xulon)  =  wood.] 
Bot  :  A  synonym  of  Myrospermum  (q.T.). 

myrrh,  "mirre,  "myrrhe,  "  myrre,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  mirn  (Fr.  myrrhe),  from  Lat.  myrrha; 
Gr.  iLvppa  (murrhi)  =  the  balsamic  juice  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle,  from  Arab,  murr  =  (1)  , 
bitter,  (2)  myrrh ;  cogn.  with  Heb.  mar  a 
bitter ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  mirro.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Baltamodendron  Myrrha.    (2.) 

(2)  The  genus  Myrrhis  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  front 
Balsamodnulmn  Myrrha,  s  shrub  growing  la 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia.    It  occurs  in  irregular, 
roundish  masses,  called  "tears,"  varying  im 
size  from  small  grains  to  pieces  as  large  as  a> 
egg,  semi-transparent,  and  possessing  a  red- 
dish-brown colour.      It  has  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  fragrance,  with  an  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  acrid  taste ;  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  In  chloroform. 

3.  Pharm. :  There  is  a  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
a  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh.    Myrrh  Is  a  stimu- 
lant, an  antispasmodic,  and  an  emmenagogue. 
It  Is  given  internally  in  amenorrho3a,  len- 
corrhoea,  chronic  bronchitis,   and    phthisis. 
Externally  it  Is   applied   to  aphthous  son 
month,  spongy  gums,  &c.    (Uarrod.) 

myrrh-seed,  t. 

Bot. ;  Myrospermum  pubescent. 

myrrh'-Ic,  n.    [Eng.  myrrh;  -ic.}   Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  myrrh. 

myrrh'  In,  .t.    [Eng.  myrrh;  -in.) 

Chem.  :  The  portion  of  myrrh  soluble  In 
alcohol.  It  has  the  odour  of  myrrh,  melts  at 
93%  and  Is  soluble  in  ether.  Heated  to  168* 
It  swells  up  and  is  decomposed,  leaving  * 
reddish-brown  mass,  without  taste  or  smell, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
boiling  potash. 

myrrh'-ine,  a.  &  «.   [Lat.  myrrhinus.]  [Mm- 

RHINE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  myrrhlne  stone. 

"  Crystal  and  ntjm-Ufttf  caps  emboned  with  rems." 
Milton:  /•.  &.  [v.  1* 

B.  A>  subst. :  Murrhine ;  myrrhite  (q.v.). 

myrrh'-%s,  s.    [Gr.  =  Sweet  Cicely.] 

Bot. :  Cicely ;  a  family  of  unibelliferoo* 
plants,  family  Caucaliuidie.  The  umbels  are 
compound,  many-rayed  j  the  bracts  few  or 
none ;  the  bracteolce  many,  membranous ;  the 
fruit  very  elongate,  with  the  commissure 
broad  ;  the  carpels  very  convex  at  the  back. 
Two  species  are  known.  One,  Myrrhis  odorata. 
Is  half  wild  in  Britain.  It  has  deltoid,  thrice- 
pinnate  leaves,  is  aromatic  and  stimulant. 
Formerly  it  was  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb, 
and  is  still  used  in  Italy  in  salads.  (Sir  J. 
D.  Hooker.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    yr  -  ir. 
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,  [MVRRHINB.] 

«j .Th'-ol,  «.    [Eng.  myrrh,  and  Lat  ol(ntm] 

=  oil.] 

Cfcem.  .•  The  essential  oil  of  myrrh,  obtained 
by  distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  myrrhin 
with  water.  It  is  a  viscid,  brownish-green 
oil ;  sp.  gr.  1*0189  at  15*5%  boiling  at  2ti6°. 

myrrh'  6  phore,  s.     [Lit  =  myrrh-bearer, 
ironi  Gr.  nvppa  (murrha)  =  myrrh,  and  tfrc 
(phero)  —  to  baar.  J 

Art  .*  The  myrrhophores  are  the  three 
Maries,  who,  "as  it  began  to  dawn,  came  to 
gee  the  sepulchre."  They  are  represented  as 
bearing  vases  of  myrrh  in  their  hands. 

*myrrh'-y,  a.    [Eng.  myrrh;  -y.]    Redolent 
of  myrrh. 

"  As  poara  tome  pigeon  from  the  myrrhy  land." 
Browning  :  Waring. 

1  st  na'-$e-ce,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  myr- 
fin(e);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.} 
Bot. :  Ardisiads ;  in  order  of  Perigynous 
xodus,  alliance  Cortusales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  handsome  shrubs,  with  smooth,  cori- 
aceous, exstipnlate  leaves,  sometimes  termite. 
Inflorescence,  generally  axillary,  in  umbels, 
corymbs,  or  panicles ;  flowers  small,  white  or 
red,  often  with  sunken  dots  or  lines ;  calyx, 
four-  to  flve-cleft,  persistent ;  corolla  four-  or 
five-cleft ;  stamens  four  or  five,  with  anthers, 
opposite  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  there 
also  in  some  cases  being  five  sterile  petaloid 
ones;  ovury  superior  or  half  inferior,  one- 
celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta  and  a  de- 
finite or  indefinite  number  of  ovules ;  fruit 
fleshy,  generally  one-seeded.  Found  in  tropical 
islands,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Known  genera,  thirty ;  species,  320.  (Lindley.) 

ttyr  -sl-ne,  »•  [Or.  f^t'ptrtvot  (mursinos)  =  of 
myrtle,  from  fti/pro«  (murtos)  =  myrtle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrsl- 
naceae.  The  fruit  of  Myrsine  africana  is  an- 
thelmintic.  In  dropsy  and  colic  it  is  a  laxative. 
The  gum  is  a  remedy  for  dysmenorrhoea.  The 
berries  of  3f.  bifaria  are  cathartic. 

Wyr-ta'-ce'-se,  *.  pi    [Lat.  fern.  pi.  otmyrta- 

ceiis  =  of  myrtle,  from  myrtus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Myrtle-blooms ;  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Exugeus,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
entire  leaves,  usually  with  transparent  dots 
and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  the  margin. 
Inflorescence  generally  axillary ;  flowers  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  never  blue ;  calyx  valvate, 
four-  or  flve-cleft,  sometimes  falling  off  in  one 
piece  ;  petals  four  or  five,  or  wanting  ;  stamens 
generally  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely 
the  same  in  number,  sometimes  indefinite ; 
ovary  inferior,  one-,  two-,  four-,  five-,  or  six- 
celled,  with  a  simple  style  ;  placenta  central 
or  axile.  Fruit  dry  or  fleshy ;  seeds  generally 
Indefinite.  Natives  of  South  America,  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
with  a  few  in  Africa,  &c.  It  is  divided  into 
two  tribes— Leptospermese,  with  capsular,  and 
Myrteae,  with  baccate  fruit.  Known  genera, 
forty-five  ;  species,  1,300.  (Lindley.) 

myr  ta'-cc  ous  (or  cc  as  sh),  a.    [MYRTA- 

CE.E.J 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myrtacese(q.v.)L 

ttyr'-tal,  a.  &  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  myrtal&s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Myrtus    (q-v.)  :    as,    the    Myrtal  Alliance. 
tftndlty.) 

B.  As  subxt. :  A  plant  of  the  alliance  Myr- 
tales.   (Lindley  :  Veg.  Kingd.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  710.) 

myr-ta'-les,  «.  pi  [Lat.  myrt(ua);  masc,  or 
fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Br>t. :  An  alliance  of  Epigynous  Exogens 
with  polypetalons  dichlamydeous  flowers ; 
axils,  placentae,  and  the  embryo  with  little  or 
no  albumen.  It  contains  ten  orders :  Com- 
bretaceae,  Alangiaceae,  Chamaelauciaceae,  Ha- 
loragaceae,  Onagracese,  Rhizophoracese,  Bel- 
visiaeeae,  Melastomaceae,  Myrtacete,  and  Le- 
eythidacese. 

myr'-te'-re,  ».  pL  [Lat  myrt(iis);  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Myr- 
tacese  (q.v.X 

mfr'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  myrtus  =  myrtle,  and 
forma=fonu,  shape.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  myrtle  or  myrtle-berries. 


my  rtiform  fossa,  $. 

Aiiat.  :   A  slight  depression  in  the  upper 
maxillary  bone.    Called  also  the  incisor-fossa. 

myr'-tle,  *mir-tle.  *myr-tU,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

myrtil,  dimin.  of  myrtet  meurte  =  the  myrtle, 
from  Lat  murtus,  myrtus,  myrta,  from  Gr. 
fivpTo^(murtos),  from  Pers.  murd=  the  myrtle.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Myrtus  communis,  a  native  of  Persia, 
but  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
grown  in  greenhouses  and  sheltered  places 
in  the  north.    By  distillation  it  yields  an  es- 
sential   oil,    used  in  perfumery.      About   a 
hundredweight  of  the  leaves  yield  only  5  oz. 
of  the  perfume  called  in  France  eau  d"ange. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  cerebral  affections,  &c. 
The  fruit,  which  is  carminative  and  emetic, 
is    given    In   dysentery,  diarrhoea,     internal 
ulcers,  and  rheumatism.     Dr.  Emerson  says 
that  a  gargle  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  aphthee, 
and  a  paste  of  the  seeds  in  scorpion  bites. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.)     In  the  Greek  archi- 
pelago the  berries,  especially  those  of  a  variety 
with  white  fruit,  are  eaten,  as  were  the  buds 
and  berries  by  the  ancients.      In  Tuscany 
they  are  used  for  pepper,  and  also  made  into 
a  kind  of  wine,  there  called  myrtidamnum. 
The  powdered  leaves  have  been  used  in  Sicily 
as  a  substitute  for  sumac. 

2.  Script.  :   The  word  rendered  myrtle  in 
Scripture  is  correctly  translated, 

myrtle-berry,  «.  The  fruit  of  the  myrtle. 
myrtle  bilberry,  *. 

But.  :  Vaccinium  MyrtiUus. 

myrtle-bloom,  *. 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Myrtaceae  (q.v.). 

myrtle-wax,  ».    [MYRICA-TALLOW.) 

myr'-tus  (pi.  myr'-ti),  *.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ftvpTo$  (murtos).]    [MYRTLE.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Myrtacese   (q.v.).      The   flowers,  which   are 
yellow  or  white,  are  axillary  ;  the  petals  five  ; 
the  fruit  succulent,   crowned  by  the  calyx 
lobes,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells,  their 
seeds  kidney-  or   horseshoe-shaped,  with   a 
bony  shell  ;   leaves  opposite,  entire,  dotted. 
About  twelve  species  are  known,  from  South 
America,  Central   Asia,   and   New   Zealand. 
Myrtus  communis  is  the  Myrtle  (q-v.).     All 
are  not  trees,  M.  Nummularia  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  being  an  undershrub. 

2.  PI.  :   Jussieu's  name,  given  in  1789,  to 
the  order  now  called  Myrtaceae,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder. 

myr'-iis  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  juupo? 
(muros)  =  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  the  male  of  the 
Muraiiia.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  Mursenidae; 
possibly  it  may  be  only  a  larval  form  of  some 
other  species. 

my-self  ,  "  my  selvo,  *  my-silf  (pL  our- 
selves), pron,    [Eng.  my,  and  self.} 

1.  Used  in  the  nominative,  after  I,  to  add 
emphasis,  or  to  point  out  more  emphatically 
the  distinction   between    the    speaker    and 
another  person.    The  I  is  sometimes  omitted 
in  poetry. 

"  Sfyiet/  hath  often  overheard  them  My." 

Shaketp.:  Titus  Andronicttt,  IT.  4 

2.  Used  in  the  objective  as  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun. 

my-selve,  *  my-selv-en,  pron,   [MYSELF.) 

my'-sl-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  mys(w);  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  'idee.} 

Zool.:  Opossum-shrimps  ;  a  family  of  Crus- 
taceans, order  Stomapoda.  The  form  of  the 
body  closely  approaches  that  of  the  shrimps  ; 
the  resemblance  to  an  opossum  is  in  the 
pouch,  formed  of  plates  attached  to  the  abdo- 
minal legs,  in  which  the  female  keeps  first  the 
eggs  and  then  the  immature  young.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  whale. 

my'-  sis,  s.  [Gr1.  piitnc  (musis)  =  a  closing  the 
lips  or  eyes  ;  jiCw  (mud)—  to  close,  to  shut] 

ZooL  :  Opossum-shrimp  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Mysidae  (q.v.).  Mysis  chamceUon, 
or  vulgaris,  the  Common  Opossum  -shrimp,  is 
a  native  of  the  northern  European  seas,  &c. 
M.  relicta,  from  the  great  lakes  of  Sweden  and 
North  America,  is  the  only  known  freshwater 
Stomapod. 


mysls  stage,  «. 

Zool  :  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
Crustaceans  (Prawns),  in  which  they  closely 
resemble  the  adults  of  Mysis,  a  genus  belong* 
ing  to  a  slightly  lower  group. 

mys  ops,  s.  [Gr.  five  (mus)  =  a  mouse,  and 
oi/r  (<.>!>*),  ia\f/  (dps)  =  the  eye,  the  face,  the 
countenance.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Murida  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

My  sore  ,  s.  &  a,    [Hind.  Mahesliasitrn.] 

Geog.  :  A  state  of  Southern,  India  protected 
by  the  British. 

Mysore  thorn,  & 

Bot.  :  Ccesalpinia,  sepiaria,  a  scandent, 
strongly-armed  shrub,  forming  an  almost  im- 
penetrable fence.  Hyder  AH  planted  it  around 
fortified  places.  (Graham;  Flora  of  Bombay.) 

myJ-Bo'r-Xn,  s.  [From  MysorM,  in  Hindostan  ; 
Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  ;  -ine.] 

Min.  :  An  impure  malachite  (q.v.)  contain- 
ing 9'02  per  cent  of  water. 

mys-ta-9i'-na,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

jutu<TTa£  (mustax),  genit  /iyora«o«  (mustakos)  s 
the  upper  lip.] 

Zool.  :  Mystacina  tuberculata,  the  sole  species 
of  the  group  Mystacinse,  a  peculiar  form  re- 
stricted to  New  Zealand,  where,  with  Chalino* 
lobus  tuberculatus,  it  represents  the  indigenous 
mammalian  fauna.  It  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  folding  its  wings  and  rolling  up  the 
posterior  half  of  the  interfemoral  membrane, 
thus  becoming  quadrupedal.  The  claws  of 
the  thumbs  and  toes  have  each  a  small  talon 
projecting  from  the  base.  The  soles  of  th« 
feet  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  legs  an 
manifestly  adhesive,  and  their  structure  leads 
to  the  belief  that  this  species  hunts  for  its 
insect  food,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  on 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  among  which 
its  peculiarities  of  structure  probably  enable 
it  to  walk  about  with  security  and  ease.  (1'roc. 
Zool.  Soc.t  1876,  p.  488.) 

mys  ta  9i'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Norn.  pi.  of  Mod.  L*t 
mystacuia  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Emballonuridae,  sab* 
family  Molossinee.  The  tail  perforates  the 
interfemoral  membrane,  and  appears  on  its 
upper  surface.  Mystacina  is  the  sole  genus. 

myV-ta-co-$etes,  «.  pi  [MYSTACOCETI.I  The 
English  form  of  the  scientific  name  Mystaco* 
ceti  (q.v.). 

"The  Myttacocttet  appear  *t  firat  right  to  be  the 
moat  siwcUl  ized  and  aberrant  <jf  the  existent  Cetaoe*." 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9thj,  iv.  £93. 


ft*  *-pl  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Gr.  nv<rra£(mu8tax),  genit.  JUUOTOKO?  (mustakos) 
—  the  upper  lip,  and  KTJTOS  (ketos)  =  a  sea- 
monster,  a  huge  fish.] 

1.  Zool :   The    Balcenoidea  (Whalebone  or 
Baleen     Whales),     a    sub-order   of  Cetacea. 
Genera,    Bahena,    Neobalama,    Rachianectes, 
Megaptera,  and  Balasnoptera. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  sub-order  is  represented 
In  the  early  Pliocene,  but  the  species  wera 
generally  smaller  than  those  now  existing. 

mys-ta-c6-leu'-cus,  s.  [Gr./iv>ra£(miufa£X 

genit.  /*v<rra«o?  (mustakos)  =  the  upper  lip, 
the  moustache,  and  Aevxdc  (leukos)  =  white.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Xeuocypridina,  from 
Sumatra. 

mys  ta  gog'  -lc,     *  mys  ta  gog1  Jc-al, 

a.  [Eng.  my.->tagng(ue) ;  -ic.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  a  mystagogue  or  mystagogy ;  having 
the  character  of  a  mystagogue;  pertaining  to 
the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

"  The  mystagogical  illuminations  of  the  Great  Areo- 
pogite."— Diyby:  OntAtSoul;  Conclutiun. 

*  mys'-ta-g6guef  *.  [Lat  mystagogus,  from 
G  r.  /ivtrra-ywyofi  (mustagogos),  from  ^u<rr»? 
(mustes)  =  initiated  in  mysteries,  and  aytiyyot 
(agoyos)  —  a  leader ;  ayo>  (ago)  =  to  lead ;  Fr. 
mystagogue;  ItaL  mistagogo.] 

1.  One  who  interprets  divine  mysteries. 

"The  Egyptian  myttagogu**  taught  It  amongst  tbed 
greatest  secrets."  —  Warburton;  Divine  Legatttm. 
bk.  ii.,  |  4. 

2.  One  who  keeps  church  relics  and  exhibit* 

them  to  strangers. 

mys'-ta-giig-y;  «.  [MvsTAaoouE.]  The  in- 
terpretation of  mysteries ;  the  principles, 
practice,  or  doctrines  of  a  mystagogue. 


bolt  boy;  poUt,  jo^rl  ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  e^clst.    yr 
-dan.  -tian  =  shaiu    -tlou,  -sion  --  shun  ;  -flon,  -§iou  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -slous  =  shiis.    -blef  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 


ir. 
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•m^s'-ter,  s.    [MISTER.) 

*  m  Js-teV-1-al,  a.    [Eng.  mystery  ;  -al.}  Con- 
taining a  mystery  or  puzzle  ;  not  easily  under- 
stood or  solved  ;  enigmatical. 

"  Beauty  and  Love,  whose  atory  la  mytterltill." 

Am  Jotuan  :  Unit  TrtwmpH. 

*  my^H-terMf-arco,    s.      [Gr.    nwrntpiapx1^ 

(musteriarches),  from  /jiKmjpttv  (mustirion)  =. 
a  mystery,  and  op^u  (arcAo)  =  to  rule,  to 
direct.)  One  who  presides  over  mysteries. 

[MYSTERY  (1),  6.J 

my*  ter'-J-Ous,  a.  fFr.  nystirteux;  from 
Lat.  mysterium  =  a  mystery  (q.v.)  ;  ItaL  & 
{$]'.  muferfoMj  Containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  mystery;  not  plain  to  the  tmderatand- 
ing  ;  obscure  ;  beynnd  human  comprehension  ; 
mystic,  occult,  incomprehensible. 

"  Nyttcrimut  are  Hie  ways,  whow  power 
Briu«i  furth  that  uttexi^uted  hour." 

Cotcper:  Poetical  Spittle  to  Lady  Austen. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  mysterious  ; 
n  a  mysterious  manner;  In  a  manner 
beyond  human  comprehension  ;  mystically, 
allegorical  ly. 

"  Each  stair  mytUrtotuly  was  meant,  nor  »tooj 
There  always."  Milton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  51*. 

ttys  ter'-I-ous-neas,  s.    [Eng.  mysterious; 

-ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mysterious  ; 
obscureness  ;  mysticalness,  incomprehensible- 
ness. 

"  The  unavoidable  mjrtfrrioumm  of  the  chief  aril- 
elea  of  the  Cbrwtiau  religion."  —  South:  Strmoni, 
vol.  lit.  «er.  6. 

*±  That  which  is  mysterious  or  obscure  ;  a 
mystery. 

•myV-tCT-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  myster(y);  -£«.] 
To  express  in  enigmas. 

"  Jfjftttriiina  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  particular 
ones  of  the  twelve  tribe*  acoonnnoibvble  tnito  the 
twelve  Hi):!]*  of  the  zodiac.**  —  Brow**:  Vulgar  Er- 
rourt,  bit.  v.,  cb.  X. 

myV  ter-jf  (1),  'm^s'-ter-ie'  (IX  *•  [Lat. 
mysterium,  from  Gr.  /ivo-nipiov  (mtwttrfon)  =  a 
mystery,  from  /iu<rn^  (miwfcw)  =  one  initiated 
Into  mysteries  ;  pww  (mud)  =  (1)  to  close  the 
mouth  or  eyes,  (2)  to  initiate  Into  mysteries  ; 
Fr.  mystere;  ItaL  misterio,  miMero  ;  Sp.  mis- 
Urio.} 

\.  Something  above  human  comprehension, 
and  fitted  to  inspire  a  sense  of  awe  ;  some- 
thing hidden  from  human  knowledge. 

"I  willtell  thee  th*  mjrtffv  «f  the  woman  and  of 
the  bwt  Uiat  cwrrieth  her."—  foliation  xvii.  7. 

2.  A  secret  ;  something  carefully  and  inten- 
tionally hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

"  Yeo  would  pluck  oat  the  heart  of  my  -myitery."— 
Shabstp.  :  Bamtet,  ill.  a. 

3.  An  enigma,   a  puzzle  ;  a  riddle  ;  some- 
thing puzzling  or  hard  to  understand. 

"  Then  IB  a  mattery  la  the  soul  of  state.  * 

&ftnt«w.  ;  Tnttut  A  Crtuida,  lii.  S. 

4.  The  Holy  Communion. 

M  My  duty  Is  to  exhort  you  ID  the  mean  season  to 
consider  tlie  dignity  of  that  holy  mytttry."—  Common 
fraytr;  Communion  Service. 

5.  (PI,):  The  consecrated  elements  in  the 

Buchaiist 

"  We  moat  heartily  thank  thee  for  that  thou  doat 
vouchsafe  to  feeU  us  who  have  duly  received  these 
holy  mytf.-rifx,  with  the  B]rf  ritual  food  of  the  most 
precious  Body  and  Blood  of  tliy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesoa  Christ.  —Common  Prayer  ;  Communion  Servic*. 

6.  (Pt);  Aterm  applied  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  contain  secret  rites  and  cere- 
monies, only  known  to  and  practised  by  the 
initiated  :  as,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 


,».  [Aoor- 

rupt.  of  Mid.  Ens.  mistere  =  a  trade,  a  craft  ; 
from  O.  Fr.  iMsiier  (Fr.  metier);  from  Lat. 
winisterium  =  service,  employment;  minister 
=  a  servant.  The  proper  spelling  should  be 
mufery,  or  mistere,  the  y  being  due  to  confu- 
sion with  mystery  (1).]  [MISTER,] 

L  A  trade,  an  occupation,  an  employment, 
ft  profession. 

t.  A  kind  of  mediaeval  drama,  or  dramatic 
composition,  the  characters  and  events  of 
which  were  drawn  from  sacred  history.  They 
were  totally  devoid  of  invention  or  plot,  fol- 
lowing the  sacred  narrative  or  the  legends 
tainaly  and  literally.  They  were  also  called 
miracle-plays.  [MIRACLE.]  The  Mysteries  were 
sncceedixl  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Morali- 
ties, in  which  we  find  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  art,  as  they  contain  some  rudiments 
of  a  plot,  and  even  attempted  to  delineate 
character  and  to  paint  manners.  Many  of 
these  Mysteries  still  exist.  They  were  played 


by  members  of  the  different  crafts  or  trading 
companies.  Thus  the  collection  known  as 
the  Chester  Mysteries  were  acted  in  that  city 
in  the  year  1327,  and  contains  "  The  Fall  of 
Lucifer  "  acted  by  the  Tanners  ;  u  The  Crea- 
tion," by  the  Drapers;  "The  Last  Supper,*' 
by  the  Bakers  ;  "The  Resurrection,"  by  the 
Skinners,  &c.  [MORALITY,  4.J 

mystery-play,  «.    [MYSTEBY  (2X  2.] 

El^S'-tlc,  *  mys'-tick,  a.  &  8.    [Fr.  mystique 
Irom  Lat.  my^ticus,  from  Gr.  juwrutoc  (musti- 
kos)=  mystic,  from  n.v'<mfs  (muates)=.  one  ini- 
tiated into  mysteries  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mistico.] 
A*  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Hidden    from   or  incomprehensible    to 
human  knowledge  or  comprehension  ;  mys- 
terious, dark,  occult,  obscure,  socret. 
-  Oared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Hermyrffcarta  in  view  of  day.' 
Scott;  LanqfthelMXm 


2.  Allegorical,  emblematical. 

"Ceremonial  law.  with  all  ite  my«/te  rltei  ...  to 
many,  that  bestow  the  reading  ou   it,   seems  scarce 
worth  If—  Boy/«:  ITonu.  II.  178. 
*  3,  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  mysteries. 

[MYSTERY  (1),  6.] 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism. 

B.  As  ntbat.  :  One  who  is  addicted  to  mys- 
ticism ;  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  mystic- 
ism ;  specif.,  one  of  a  religious  party  which 
arose  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
distinguished  by  their  professing  pure,  sub- 
lime, and  ]>erfect  devotion. 

**  But  why  before  as  Protestant*  produce 
Au  ludian  myific  ur  a  Fretich  recluaeT" 

Copper  :  Truth,  128. 

mys'  tfc-al,  *  mis'-  tic-all,  *  mys'-tic- 

all,  a.      [Eng.  mystic;  -alj     The  same  as 
MYSTIC,  a,  (q.v.). 

"  Tbeae  thiiiK*  are  myrtfcoi  and  not  to  be«  voder- 
stoode  but  by  Thauctbuurliimselfe.*'  —  Oa»coiffne:  Dan 
Hartholometae  qf  Rathe.  (Not«.j 

mystical-theology,  *. 

Ecclfjtiol,  :  That  branch  of  theology  which 
deals  with  personal  spiritual  experience,  and 
lays  down  rules  for  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  contemplation. 

mya'-tic  -^1-ly,  *  mis-tic-jal-He,  adv. 
[Eng,  mystical;  -ly.}    in  a  mystical  manner; 

aHeyorically. 

"All  charactered  mvt'icatlf  there." 

Stirling:  Itom*t4a#',  TH*  Fifth  B  own. 

m^fS'-tlc  al-ness,  9.     [Eng.  mystical;  -ness,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mystical. 

mys  tl  ci$m,  $.     [Eng.  mystic;   -Urn.;   Fr. 

mysticisitic.] 

Theol.  <t  Church  Hist.  :  The  views  of  the 
mystics  ;  specially,  that  they  possessed  more 
direct  communion  with  God  than  did  other 
Christians.  Individuals  have  more  or  less 
held  this  view  in  every  age  of  the  Church. 
The  creed  of  modern  mysticism  may  be  found 
In  the  universally  popular  Imitation,  attri- 
buted to  &  Kempis  ;  .somewhat  less  known  are 
the  poems  of  Madame  Ouyon,  translated  by 
Cowper.  The  piety  breathed  in  her  verse  is 
most  ardent,  though  at  times  the  language 
used  is  more  familiar  than  is  usually  addressed 
to  God. 

mys  ti  f  jf^ca'-tion,  5.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  mystifying,  puzzling,  or  per- 

plexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified,  puzzled,  or 
perplexed. 

3.  That  which   mystifies,  puzzles,  or  per- 
plexes ;  a  puzzle,  a  mystery. 


,  *.    [MYSTIFY.J    One  who 

wystiiies,  puzzles,  or  perplexes. 

'-tJ-f^,  v.t.  [Lat.  mysterium,  and  ./to,  pass. 
of  faceo  =  to  make.)  To  involve  or  shroud  in 
mystery  ;  to  perplex.  [MYSTERY  (l).] 

mys-tro-pct  a-li-nns,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
mystropetal(on)  ;  l^ai.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -TIKE.] 
Hot.  :  An  order  of  Rhizanths  parasitic  on 
roots.  The  stem  is  sheathing,  covered  by 
imbricated  scales  ;  the  flowers  in  dense  heads 
or  spikes.  They  are  monoecious,  the  male 
flowers  being  on  the  upper  and  the  female  bn 
the  lower  part  of  the  spike.  The  males  are 
one-  to  three-valverl  ;  stamens  two  (?)  ;  the 
females  a  three-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a  rounded 
achene.  Akin  to  Balanophoracea.  Known 
species  two,  both  from  South  Africa.  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  &  Prof.  Bolfour.) 


m^s-tro-pet'-a-lira,  ».  [Gr.  ^vtrrpov  (mv+- 
iron)  =  a  spoon,  and  ireToAoc  (petolon)  =  * 
leaf,  a  petal.] 

Jlot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mystro- 
petamue  (q.v.). 


,  ».     [Gr.  ^uroifto-M<S«  (mutdkU- 
mos)  =  fondness  for  the  letter  /i.] 

RheL:  Too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  », 
(E)icyc.  Londin.) 

myth,  *mythe,  s.  [Lat.  m»/tfww  =  a  fable,  a 
myth  ;  Gr.  MU^OS  (mnthos)  =  anything  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth.] 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Gen,:  A  fiction  framed  unconsciously, 
not  a  wilful  falsehood.     Such  myths  arose 
most  copiously  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  but 
they  do  so  yet,  especially  among  young  people 
or  the  uneducated,   there  being  the  closest 
analogy  between  the  mind  of  early  man  and 
that  of  a  child  or  of  an  untaught  person. 
Every  observation  of  nature,  every  event  in 
human  history,  every  attempt  to  understand 
language    tended    to   the    multiplication   of 
myths.    They  have  been  divided  into  philo- 
sophical  and   historical    myths,   myths    of 
observation,  nature-myths,  &c. 

(2)  Spec.  :  A  philosophical  myth.     Accord- 
ing to  George  it  is  the  evolving  of  an  imaginary 
fact  from  au  idea,  and  is  to  be  distinguinhed 
from  legend,  which  is  the  evolving  of  an  idea 
from  a  fact.     When  the  Romans  of  the  Au- 
gustan times,  out  of  the  idea  how  their  polity 
arose,  created  the  narrative  of  JEueas,  his- 
misfortunes,  his  wanderings,  and  his  settle- 
ment in  Italy,  they  framed  a  myth  ;   when 
real  historic  facts  become    embellished    by 
fiction,  they  are  legendary. 

"  Host  of  the  Hottentot  mytht  are  solar  or  celestial.' 
—Max  Mailer  :  Science  qf  KeUgion  (1U2),  p.  MO. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  statement  partly  or  wholly  fabulous. 

(2)  A  euphemism  for  a  falsehood. 

(3)  A  person  or  thing  which  does  not  exist  : 
as,  He  is  a  myth. 

myth'-io,  myth'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  myth  ;  -ic, 
-ical;  Fr.  mythitiue.] 

L  Lit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  myths  in  the 
literal  sense. 

2.  Fig.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  fabulous  narra- 
tions or  falsehoods. 


-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  mythical;  -ly.] 
In  a  mythical  manner;  by  means  of  myths  or 
mythical  fables. 


^ ,  pref.    [MYTHIC.]    (For definition 

see  compound.) 

mythlco-hlstorlcal,  a.  Partly  mythi- 
cal and  partly  historical ;  partaking  of  tha 
nature  both  of  myth  and  of  history. 

"This  expedition  la  properly  an  example  of  ntythlco~ 
Mftorical  narrative.'* — Letcit :  Crtd.  Early  Raman  Hut. 
(1855),  ii.  £08. 

m^-thSg'-ra-pher,  «.  [Gr.  ftvtfo?  (mw(7tos> 
=  a  fable,  a  myth,  and  ypa^w  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  One  who  writes  myths ;  one  who- 
narrates  myths,  fables,  or  legends. 

"  The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  had  been  copied 
from  Fulgentlus.  Boccacio's  favourite  mythoffmpher.'* 
—  Wartun  :  Out.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  (A<kl«:tula.) 

*  myth  6-clas'-tic,  a.     [Gr.  uvdoc  (mutliot) 
=  a  fable,  and  (tAao-nf?  (klastes)  =  a  breaker  ^ 
«Aaw  (klao)  ~  to  break.]    Destroying  faith  in 
myths  and  legends. 

"In  this  mythoclaitic age."— Spectator,  Oct.  15, 1S8L 

my-th<5l'-6-ger,  s.  [Gr.  p.vdoXo-yof  (mutholo- 
gos)  •=.  dealing  in  fables.]  (MYTHOLOGY.]  The 
same  as  MYTHOLOOiffT  (q..v.). 

*  m^Nii-i-lo'-gTE-au,  «.     [Bag.  mythology; 
-an.]    A  mythologist. 

[Gr.  fj.vV<>A.oyiK6s  (muthologikos),  from  fiv6o- 
Jwyia.  (muthologia)  =  mythology  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  mythology;  containing 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  myth  ;  faoulous,  mythi- 
cal, legendary. 

"  And  Unght  at  achooll  much  mythotoqic  stuff. 
But  sound  religiuu  sparingly  enough. 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  197. 

_  C-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  mytho- 
logical; -ly.]  In  "a  mythological  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  mythology  ;  by  the  use  of  myths. 

"Anesmy.  .  .  philosophically,  mythological^,  and 
emblematically  oHered."—  W ood :  stttietue  Oxon.,  voL 
U. ;  Basset  Jonet. 


Ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  foil,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  as  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QU  =  lew. 


mythologist— nab 
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fr-thaT-i-gist,  s.  [Kuj:.  -mytkologty);  -i*t.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  mythology;  one  who 
writes  or  discourses  on  mythology. 

f  my'-thol'-o-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  mythology); 
•ixe.]  To  relate  or  discourse  on  mythology  or 
fabulous  history.  (Saturday  Iteview,  Nov.  10, 
1883,  p.  607.) 

*  myth'-o-logue,  4    [MYTHOLOGY.]   A  myth 
or  fable  invented  for  a  purpose. 

"  May  we  net  consider  Ms  hiatoiy  of  the  F.-ill  as  an 
m-en-fittntytholo'juel"—  (Jeddct:  Trans.  Bible.  (Pref.) 

H-y-thol'-o-gy;  5.  [Fr.  mythologie,  from  Lat. 
Mitthalngia  ;  Gr.  nvQo\ayia  (niutiiologia),froin. 
fjivdo-;  (muthos)  =  a  fable,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse  ;  \eyta  (lego)  =  to  tell.] 

1.  Gen, :  The  science  of  myths  or  legends  ; 
that  branch  of  science  which  investigates  the 

tailing  of  myths,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  myths    of  different  countries  or 
ioples ;  a  treatise  on  myths. 

Parts  of  mythology  are  religious,  parts  of  mytholoffy 
historical,  parti  of  mythotoyy  are  poetical,  but  m//- 
itiulofjji  its  a  whole  in  neither  religion  nor  liUtory,  n«r 
philosophy,  nor  poetry.  It  coinpreheuila  all  these  to- 
gether  under  thitt  peculiar  form  of  expression  which 
is  natural  and  Intelligible  at  a  certain  stage,  or  at 
certain  recurring  stages  in  tli«  development  ot  thought 
and  speech,  but  which,  after  becoming  traditional, 
becomes  frequently  unnatural  and  unintelligible."— 
Max  Jfull«r  :  Science  of  Religion,  pp.  252,  253. 

2.  Spec. :  A  system  of  myths  or  fables  in 
which  are  embodied  the  beliefs  of  a  people 
concerning  their  origin,  deities,  heroes,  &c. 

"What  we  call  a  religion  differs  from  mythology  \a 
the  same  way  as  a  civilized  state  does  from  a  savage 
tribe."— Sayce;  Comparative  Philology  (1374),  p.  390. 

5[  Comparative  mythology:  The  comparison 
of  the  mythologies  of  all  nations.  Professor 
Sayce  considers  that  it  is  but  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  language.  Mythology,  he  says,  is 
founded  on  words,  and  the  history,  therefore, 
of  words  must  explain  its  external  side,  which 
is  its  most  important  one.  The  religious  iu- 
stinct  will  explain  the  internal  one. 

*  uiyth'-6-pl;i.sTnt  *.    [Gr.  /xGflos  (mvthos)  — 
a    fable,    and    irAoo/ia   (plasma)  =  anything 
moulded,  a   fiction  ;    frAa<r<ra»   (plasso)  =  to 
mould.]    A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

*  myth-d-pce'-Io,  *  mjfth-o-po-St'-Xc,  a. 

[Gr.  juudorrotos  (mvthopoios)  =  making  legends 
or  fables  :  /U.W&K  (muthos)  =  a  fable,  and  irote'w 
(y)oifo)  =  to  make.]  Myth-making;  suggest- 
iug  or  giving  rise  to  myths. 

"These  mythical  genealogies  ...  do  not  belong  to 
the  earliest  mythopalc  ttgetZ'—Cox.-Jntrod.  to  Mytho- 
logy, p.  87. 

fmyth-o-po-e'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ^vBo<;  (mnthos)  = 
a  myth,  and  iro^o-ic  (poiesis)  =  a  making.]  Tlie 
growth  of  myths. 


"  It  is  ID  keeping  with  the  principles  of  Mnt\nptH>*tt 
that  Calypso's  land  .  .  .  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
•ea."—  Keart :  Outline*  of  Primitive  Belief,  p.  S20. 
(Note  3.) 

y-tU'-I-dw,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  mytil(u3)  =  &  sea- 
mussel  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idce,\ 

1.  ZooL :  Mussels  ;  a  family  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,    division  Asiphonlda ;   shell,    oval 
and  equivalve ;  edges  closely  fitting,  ligament 
Internal,  hinge  edentulous.    The  Mytilidae  are 
mostly  marine,    and    attached  by  a  byssus. 
Chief  genera,  Mytilus,  Modiolus,  Lithodomus, 
and  Dreissena. 

2.  Pnleont. :  The  family  is  Palaeozoic,  some 
mem>»er9  being  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  others 
from  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Permian. 

Ll-ite,  s.    [Lat.  mytil(ti3);  Eng.  suiT.  -ite 
jonO-] 
GeoL  :  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Mytilus. 

r'-tl-loid,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  mjitilus  (q.v.),  and 
ir.  elfios  (eitlos)  =form,  resembkince.] 

ZooL  :  An  individual  of  the  family  Mytilidie. 
B.  As  a<lj.  ;  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
Or  resembling  the  Mytilidie. 

"  A  mj/tOoid  shell."— Geol.  Ma0.,  1830,  pi  415. 

By'-  tl-lfta,  s.  [Lit.,  from  Gr.  fjLv-rv\os(inutulos) 

—  Mytilus  edulis.    (See  def.).] 

1.  Zool. :  True  Mussel ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  MyliH.ln;  (q.v.).  Shell,  wedge- 
shaped,  umbones  at  end;  it  moors  itself  to 
piles  and  stones  by  a  strong  and  coarse  bys- 
sus. World-wide  in  distribution ;  seventy 
recent  species  have  been  described.  Mytihis 
edulia  is  the  Common  Sea  Mussel  (q.v.). 
Horace  (Sat1.,  ii.  4,  27)  (if  mytilus  be  not  a  mis- 
reading  for  mugUus\  attributes  purgative 
qualities  to  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(lii.  60)  as  far  inferior  to  the  oyster. 


2.  Palreont.  :  Apparently  came  Into  exist- 
ence in  Permian  times. 

myx-a-mce'-boe,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  /ivfn  (mum)  = 
mucus,  and  Mod.  Lat.  a-nuEbre.] 

ZooL  :  A  name  given  to  Myxomyceta)  In  a 
certain  stage  of  development. 


ne.s.  [Gr.  ^«fi«K(mwa:ino»)=:asmooth 
seu-llsh,  a  slime-fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
MyxiniiliB  (q.v.).  There  is  one  external  branch- 
ial aperture  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
lending  by  six  ducts  to  six  branchial  sacs. 
Three  species  are  known,  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Myxine  descends  to  a  depth  of  345  fathoms, 
and  is  generally  met  with  in  the  Norwegian 
fjords  at  70  fathoms,  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.  (Gunther.) 


,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idoj.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  cyclostomatons  fishes, 
with  two  genera,  Myxine  and  Bdellostoma. 
The  fishes  of  this  family  are  popularly  known 
as  Hag-lish,  Glutinous  Hags,  or  Borers  ;  they 
are  marine,  and  their  distribution  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Gadidae,  iu  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  which  they  are  frequently  found  buried. 
They  secrete  an  immense  quantity  of  glutin- 
ous slime,  and  are  considered  by  the  fisher- 
men as  a  great  nuisance,  as  they  seriously 
damage  the  fisheries  where  they  abound. 

jnjx'-in-old,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  myxine,  and  Gr. 
«too«  (euZos)  =  form.] 

Ichthy.  (PL):  The  family  Myxinldte  (q.v.). 
(Huxley:  Introd.  to  Class.  Anim.,  p.  64.) 

myx-o-gSa'-tre},  i.  pi.  [Gr.  ni!£«  (mum)  = 
mucus,  slime,  and  yturrnp  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 
Sot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Fungals,  order  Gastero- 
mycetes.  There  is  a  mucilaginous  matrix,  from 
which  arise  sac-like  dehiscent  peridia,  emit- 
ting an  often  reticulated,  filamentous  struc- 
ture, bearing  spores.  They  grow  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  on  leaves,  or  on  the  ground.  There 
are  four  sections  :  Trichiacei,  Stemonitel,  Phy- 
sarei,  and  ^JthalineL 

jnyx-o-gis'-trofis,  o.  [MTXOOASTRBS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Myxogastres  (q.v.). 

myx-6-my-$e'-ts8,    my 

».  t>!.     [Gr.  uii£«  (muxa)  =  mucus,  a 
(mutes)  =  a  fungus.] 

Bot.  :  A  doubtful  order  of  Fungals.  Alone 
among  plants  they  have  three  cells,  without  a 
cell  wall,  in  their  vegetative  period,  and  not 
combined  into  a  tissue.  They  live  on  decay- 
Ing  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  (Thome.) 

mjrx-A-my-9e'-tofis,  o.  [MYXOMYCETA]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Myxomycetee  (q.v.). 

myx'-on,  s.     [Lat.  from  Gr.  pitav  (muxSn)  = 
a  fislf.    Supposed  by  Cuvier  to  be  either  Mus- 
tela  tricirrhatiii  or  Gadus  lota,  the  turbot] 
Mdhy.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

myx'-d-pod,  *•  [Or.  Mv£a  (muxa)  =  mucus, 
slime,  and  Trout  (pous),  genit.  iroSit  (pocios)  = 
a  foot.] 

ZooL  (  PL)  :  According  to  Huxley,  a  division 
of  the  Protozoa  (q.v.).  [RHIZOPODA.] 

"  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  thow  Protozoa 
which  possess  pseudupoclla  as  Myxopode.'—  Huxley  : 
Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  76. 

myx-op'-o-da,  s.  pi.    [MYTOPOD.] 

inyx-6-sp6n'-Ki-SB,  s.  pL  [Gr.  fu$»  (muxa) 
=  mucus,  and  fnroyyi'a  (sponggia)  =  a  sponge.] 
Zool.  :  An  order  of  Spongise  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing soft  sponge  in  which  the  skeleton  is 
absent.  According  to  Huxley,  it  only  con- 
tains the  family  Halisarcidaj,  with  the  single 
genus  Ilalisarea.  Other  authorities  make  it 
include  also  the  family  Ohondrosiadas. 

myx-Ss'-tS-mtim,  my-zSs'-tS-mflm, 
my-zos'-to-ma,  s.  [Or.  nv£a  (mum)  = 
slime,  and  <rro/wi  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  parasites  infesting  the 
Comatulse.  [MVZOSTOME.] 

"  MetschulkotT  regards  Mysostomum  aa  a  paratitte 
form  of  a  jiolychwtous  annelid."—  HttxJey:  Anat.  Iitr 
vert.  A  nimalt,  p.  958. 

>.    [Or.  (iv'fn  =  mucus,  slime.] 
Ichthy.:   A  genus   of  Mugllidte,  differing 
only  from  the  typical  genns  in  having  the 
teeth  more  distinct. 


my  zom'  e-la,    ».      [Gr.    n»{»  (miu»)  =  to 
suck,  and  neAi  (meli)  =  honey.) 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Myzorueliuee. 

my-zo-mS-lT-nsB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  myzom- 
el(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :   Honey-creepers ;  a  sub-family  of 
Meliphagidse  (Honey-eaters).    (Dallas.) 

my  zo-stome,  s.    [MYXOSTOHUM.] 

ZooL  :  Any  individual  of  the  genns  Myxo- 
stomum. 

"  The  mitcottomet  resemble  trematode  worms,  but 
they  have  symmetrical  appendages,  and  are  covered 
with  vibratory  cllias,"—  Van  tletiedcn;  Animal  fan* 
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N.  The  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh  con- 
sonant in  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  a  den- 
tal nasat,  and  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  or  close  to  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  emitting  a  voiced  sound 
through  the  nose.  Its  ordinary  sound  Is  that 
heard  in  not,  ton,  done,  &c.,  but  before  gut- 
turals, as  g  or  fc,  it  has  a  guttural  nasal  sound, 
almost  equivalent  to  ng,  as  in  sink,  link,  fin- 
ger, sinOt  song,  &c.  When,  however,  the  gut- 
turals belong  to  a  different  syllable  the  ft 
generally  retains  its  ordinary  sound,  as  in  con- 
gratulate,  engage,  engine,  &c.  N  final  after  m 
is  silent,  as  in  autumn,  hymn,  condemn,  &c. 
When  preceded  by  g,  k,  m,  and  p  at  the  be- 
gining  of  a  word,  the  n  alone  is  sounded,  as  in 
gnaw,  know,  mnemonics,  pneumatic,  Ac.  S  is 
always  sounded  before  initial  n,  as  in  snow. 
At  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  n  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  d,  t,  k  (with  g  it  forms  a  single 
sound,  as  stated  above).  9,  */t,  «,  or  their  equi- 
valents, all  of  which  are  sounded  distinctly. 
In  the  oldest  English  n  was  lost  before  /,  (ft, 
and  s,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  in  conse- 
quence, as  goose  (=  gons),  Ger.  gam  [GANDER], 
tooth  (=  tonth),  Goth,  tunthus.  From  many 
adverbs  and  prepositions  n  has  disappeared, 
asbeaicf«=  A.S.bisidan;  before  =  A. 8.  beforan; 
within  =  A.S.  withinnan,.  It  has  also  been 
lost  in  other  words,  aa  ell  =  A.S.  eln ;  eve  = 
A.S.  cE/en;  eleven  =  A.S.  endleof;  mill  = 
A.S.  mylen  (miln).  N  is  found  intrusive  in 
several  words,  as  in  nightingale  =  A.S.  nichte- 
gale;  messenger  =  Mid.  Eng.  messager  (O.  Fr. 
messagier);  passenger=  Mid.  Eng,  passager(O. 
Fr.  passagier);  scavenger,  originally  scavager. 
A  final  n  has  been  added  in  a  few  cases,  as 
bittern  =  Mid.  Eng.  tnitore,  Fr.  butor;  marten 
=  Mid.  Eng.  inearth.  As  a  final,  n  has  in  many 
cases  been  strengthened  by  ti  or  t,  as  in  tyrant, 
sound,  thunder,  &c.  N  has  been  replaced  by  nt 
In  ffmack  =  A.S.  snace  (boat) ;  hemp  =  A.S. 
hanep;  tempt  =  Fr.  tenter ;  vellum  =  Fr.  velin  ; 
comfort  =  O.  Fr.  confort,  Lat.  conforto,  &c.  It 
has  become  I  in  flannel,  formerly  Jlannen.  An 
initial  n  is  in  several  cases  found  prefixed  to 
s  word  which  properly  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  final  n  of  mine 
(min)  or  an :  thus  an  ewt,  an  ekeivime,  mine 
uncle,  became  respectively,  a  newt,  a  niek~ 
name,  my  nuncle.  Ou  the  other  hand  an  ini- 
tial TI  has  in  many  cases  been  dropped  from 
the  word,  and  become  attached  to  the  article 
a  preceding :  as,  an  adder,  an  apron,  an  au- 
ger, an  umpire,  an  orange,  for  a  nadder,  a 
napron,  a  nauger,  a  numpiret  a  norange,  &c. 

N.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  000,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (N)  for  9,000. 
2L  In  chemistry  for  the  element  nitrogen, 

N.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  North  as  la 
charts  N.  by  E.  =  North  by  East ;  N.B.  = 
North  Britain  ;  for  Latin  nota,  as  N.B.  =  nota 
bene  =  mark  or  note  carefully  ;  for  notary,  at 
N.P.  =  Notary  Public. 

1T  #.  or  M. :  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  these  is  that  N  =  Nomen,  and  that  Nomen 
for  one  person,  or  Nomina  for  several  persons, 
was  expressed  by  J|,  wl  &$.  ;  the  donblu 
^%  being  afterwards  corrupted  Into  jRfr. 
{Blunt:  Annotated  Common  Prayer.) 

na,  nae,  adv.  [Scotch  &  Prov.  Eng.  for  no 
(q.v.).]  No,  not. 

n&b,  s.  [Icel.  nabbi  =  a  knot ;  cf.  knap,  knob. 
knop,  nob.] 


l>oil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  Jo^I ;  oat,  9cU,  chorus,  9hin,  bcn<ph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist. 
Hsdaa,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tioo,  -aion,  =  sliuu ;  -tion,  -siou  a  r**fi«,    -ciouft,  -tlous,  -si out*  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl* 
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nab— naiad 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  rock  or  monn< 
tain ;  a  rising  ground. 

"  Just  turn  this  nab  of  heath."— S.  Brona: 
1ftg  lltigtui,  ch.  xxi. 

•2.  A  hat 

"ni   keep  on   my  nab." — Fanrukar  : 
Qglcer,  11 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arms :  The  cock  of  a  gun-lock. 

2.  Locksmith, :  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock. 
*  nab  cheat,  i.    A  cap,  a  hat 

"Thus  we  throw  up  oar  nafr-ctoab.  first  for  Joy." 
tieauin.  el  flet. :  Begyar't  Huth.  if.  L 

nab,  v.t.  [8w.  nappa ;  Dut  nappe  =  to  catch.] 
To  catch  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  to  seize 
with  a  sudden  grasp. 

nab  a  lus,  «.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  composites,  sometime! 
made  a  synonym  of  Prenanthes.  The  roots 
of  Ndbalvt  albus,  N.  altissimus,  N.  virgatus, 
Ac.,  are  popularly  called  rattlesnake  roots. 
The  leaves  are  applied  externally  to  the  wound 
made  by  a  rattlesnake's  fangs,  while  the  juice, 
boiled  in  milk,  la  administered  by  the  mouth. 
The  remedy  is  by  no  means  infallible. 

*  nabbe,   «.     [See    def.]     A  contraction  for 
ne  abbe  =  have  not 

nab'-by,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fisherman's 
boat,  a  yawl.  (Oglltile.) 

na  bee ,  ».  [Native  name.]  The  same  as  BIK 
(q.v.). 

na  bit,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Pulverized 
sugar-candy. 

nab  lock,  s.    [NIBLICK.] 

na  bob,  *  no-bobb,  i.  (Hind,  navnadb.  pi. 
of  ndib  =  a  vicegerent,  a  deputy,  a  nabob.i 
A  popular  name  formerly  much  used,  with  a 
touch  of  contempt,  for  an  Englishman,  espe- 
cially an  English  merchant,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  India,  and  returned  to  spend  It  in 
his  own  country. 

"A  cry  much  resembling  the  cry  which,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  lat«r.  was  raised  against  the  KnglUh 
nabob.  —  Macaula*:  Sttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•  na'-bob-ber  y,  s.  [Eng.  nabob ;  -try.]  The 
class  of  nabobs. 

"  He  reminds  me  of  a  nabob.  Xabobbtr*  itself— 
Sawage  :  K.  Jfedttcott.  bk.  it,  ch.  x. 

*na  bob-ess,  s.  [Eng.  nabob  ;-ea.]  A  female 
nabob ;  the  wife  of  a  nabob. 

"There  are  few  nabobs  slid  nabobeuet  In  this 
country."—  Walpote:  Letter*.  iiL  875. 

nao'-a-rat,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  wmtrada,  from 
Mocar  =  mother-of-pearl.  1  [NACRE.] 

1.  A  pale  red  colour  with  an  orange  tint 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  a  pale  red 
colour. 

nach  laut  (oh  guttural,  an  as  6w),s.  [Ger. 
=  after  -sound:  nach  =  after,  and  !au<  = 
sound.] 

Philol. :  The  second  element  In  a  diphthong, 
or  in  a  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  that  which  o 
often  has. 

nacht  -horn  (oh  guttural),  >.  [Ger.  =  night- 
horn.] 

M-usie :  An  organ  stop  consisting  of  stopped 
wood  pipes  of  a  moderately  large  scale,  the 
tone  of  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horn. 

•  nao'-ker  (1),  «•    [NACRE.  ] 

*  nao'-ker  (2),  ».    [KKACKER.] 

na  co-dar',  .«.  [Arab.]  The  captain  of  an 
Arab  vessel. 

na  ere  (ere  as  ker),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Pers. 
nakar  ;  Sp.  nacar.]  Mother-of-pearl  (q.v.). 

"The  valuable  pearls  of  commerce  are  a  more  com- 
pact and  filler  kind  of  nacre."— Owen:  Anal,  tneerre. 
Crates,  p.  SS7. 

Ha  cre-ous,  a.    [Eng.  nacre;  -oux,] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.!   Consisting   of   mother-of- 
pearl  ;  resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  Zool. :  A   term   applied  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  varieties  of  shells.     Nacreous 
shells  have  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  is  due  to 
the  minute  undulations  of  the  edges  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  mem- 
brane.   (Nicholson.) 

na'-orite,  «.     [Fr. 
suff.  -ite  (Aft*.).] 


nacre  =  mother-of-pearl ; 


Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  In  small 
nummulary  groups  of  folia,  at  Brand,  near 
Freiberg,  Saxony.  Crystallization  orthorhora- 
bic  ;  soft  ;  colour,  cream-white  ;  lustre,  pearly  ; 
compos.,  a   hydrated   silicate   of    alumina  ; 
closely  related  to.  if  not  identical  with,  Kao- 
Unite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  green  muscovite  (q.v.),  found  at  Unity, 
Maine. 

*  3.  A  name  formerly  used  by  mineralogists 
to'designate  the  minute  mica-like  scales  (of 
which  the  true  nature  was  then  uncertain) 
found  distributed  through  many  rocks.  These 
are  now  shown  to  belong  mostly  to  the  mica 
group. 

na'-dab,  i.  [Pers.]  The  high-priest  of  the 
Persians. 

•  nadde,  «.    (See  def.]    A  contraction  for 
ne  hadde  =  had  not 

"  He  nuddt  no  wound*,  war  thorn  he  ksedde  an  drop 
Mod.  '  Kobtrt  of  OloucMtfr.  p.  8«& 

na'-dir,  *  na-dlre,  «.  [Arab,  ncain't  'tamt 
(or  simply  naxir)  =  the  point  of  the  dky  oppo- 
site the  zenith  :  nazir  =  alike,  corresponding 
to  ;  aJ  samt  =  the  azimuth.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  The  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere directly  opposite  to  the  zenith  ;  the 
point  directly  under  where  wo  stand. 

*  2.  The  point  of  the  zodiac  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  situate. 

"The  nadir*  of  the  son  !•  tbllke  degra  yt  laopposyta 
to  the  degree  of  the  son  In  the  xxiii.  signe."—  Chaucer  .- 
Of  the  Attrvlabie. 

IL  l-'i'.i.  :  The  lowest  point  or  stage  ;  the 
point  or  time  of  greatest  depression. 

na  dor-lte,  «.  [From  Djebel-Nador,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -He  (Af  it).] 

Mln.  :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  In  flattened 
tabular,    or    somewhat  lenticular,    crystals 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic  ;  hardness,  3 
sp.  gr.  7'02  ;  lustre,  resinous  to  adamantine 
colour,    smoky-brown    to    brownish-yellow. 
streak,  yellow  ;  translucent  Compos.  :  an  oxy- 
chlorlde  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  analyses 
of  which  appear  to  correspond  to  the  formula 
SbOsPbO  +  PbCl.  From  Constantino,  Algiers. 

nws  um  ite,  «.  [From  N»sum,  Sweden, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

if  In.  :  A  chalk-white  amorphous  substance, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  with  4*39  per  cent,  of  water.  Near 
Fahlunite  (q.v.)  in  composition. 

nae  -thing,  ».    [NOTHING.] 

*  Heave,  *  neve,  ».  [Lat.  namu  =a  spot  ;  Fr. 
neve.]    A  nrevus  ;  a  spot  or  blemish  on  the 
skin.     [N.Evi-s.] 

"So  many  spots,  like  nonws,  our  Venus  soli  r  " 
Dryden  :  Upon  [A*  ZtoolA  of  Lord  Halting*. 

*n»'-VOBe.  a.  [Eng.  no;t<e);  -o«.]  Spotted, 
freckled. 

nw'-vus  (pi.  nea'-vi),  «.    [Lat  =  a  spot] 

Physiol,  :  A  vascular  tumour  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  blood  in  its  sponge-like 
meshes.  Nsevi  are  occasionally  malignant  — 
'.•;.,  as  in  the  orbital  region  ;  but  are  found 
mostly  in  the  adipose  tissue. 

naevus  maternus,  s. 

PhysioL  :  A  mother's  mark  ;  a  mark  on  the 
skin  from  birth,  the  effect,  as  is  said,  of  the 
mother's  longing  for  or  aversion  to  particular 
objects,  or  of  some  accidental  occurrence 
affecting  her  own  person  during  pregnancy. 

nafe,  naff,  nalt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
kind  of  tufted  seabird. 

nag,  *  nagge,  s.   [O.  Dut.  negghe,  negge,  from 
O.  Dan.  neyen,  negen  =.  to  neigh.] 
1.  A  small  horse  ;  a  horse  of  any  kind. 

"  Til  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling:  nag." 

Katap.  :  I  Btnrt  If.,  Ill  L 

*  2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  of 
loose  character. 

"  Yon  rlbaudred  nay  of  Egypt  .  . 
Hoists  sails  and  flies." 


. 
:  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  111.  10. 

nag,  v.t.  &  i.   [Sw.  nagga  =  to  nibble,  to  peck  ; 
Dan.  nage  ;  Icel.  naga  =  to  gnaw  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  find  fault  with  constantly  ; 
to  scold  continually  ;  to  be  continually  pes- 
tering with  complaints  or  fault-finding. 

"Which  describes  Agnes  us  having  'nigged'  the 
painter  to  death.  "—Athenaeum,  Feb.  25.  1B32. 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  continually  finding 
fault  or  scolding. 

"  Forgive  me  for  nagging;  I  am  but  a  worn**."-. 
Stoat  :  Clottur  t  BmrtK,  ch.  xcvil. 

na'-ga,  nag,  a.  *  «.     [Mahratta,  &c.  nagag 
Hind,  nag.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  an  ancient  race  w1>» 
Invaded  India  about  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of  tribeu 
living  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  Munnipoor. 
and  Burmah. 

B.  At  tubttantive  : 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  tribes. 

2.  A  class   of   mendicants  in  Hindustan 
going  naked  and  carrying  arms. 

3.  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  deified  serpent, 
spec.,  the  cobra  (q.v.). 

na'-  gel  flue,  na'-  gel  Huh,  s.     [Ger.  naga 
=  a  nail,  and  O.  Ger.  flvh  =  a  rock.) 

Geol.  :  The  conglomerate  of  the  molasse  la 
Switzerland.  It  has  pebbles  derived  from  tha 
granite,  studding  it  like  nail-heads.  It  is 
sometimes  six  thousand,  if  not  even  eight  thou* 
sand,  feet  thick.  It  is  very  conspicuous  on, 
the  High),  and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lu- 
cerne, as  well  as  in  the  Speer,  near  Wesen. 
The  lower  part  of  it,  containing  terrestrial 
plants,  fiuviatile  shells,  and  the  bones  of  ex- 
tinct land  quadrupeds  is  considered  by  Escher 
as  a  fresh-water  formation;  the  upper  part 
contains  marine  shells.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considered  the  lower  part  at  least  Miocene, 
and  the  upper  part  perhaps  Pliocene.  (Qwr. 
Jaurn.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.  228  ;  vi.  p.  li.) 

*  nag'  gon,  >.    [XAO,  s.]    A  familiar  term  fot 
a  horse. 


ft  a.    [Eng.  najr,  v.  ;  -».]    Inclined  to 
nag  or  scold. 

na'-gor,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Anttiopc  redunca.  (Buffon  (ed.  WoodX 
vlU.  18«.) 

nag-yag'-ite.  ».  [From  Nagyag,  Transyl- 
rania,  where  flrst  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.). 

Af  in.  :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  as  crystals, 
granular,  orfoliated.  Crystallization,  probably 
orthorhombic  ;  hardness,  1  to  1'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
6'85  to  7'2  ;  lustre,  metallic,  splendent,  but 
becoming  dull  on  exposure  ;  streak  and  colour 
blackish  lead-gray  ;  opaque,  sectile,  flexible  ; 
Compos.  :  somewhat  variable,  but  it  appears  to 
be  essentially  a  sulpho-telluride  of  lead  anil 
gold,  with  occasionally  small  amounts  of  anti- 
mony and  copper.  Found,  associated  with 
gold,  in  Transylvania,  and  subsequently  in 
the  United  States. 

nah'  Ion,  a.    [Arab.] 

Bot.  :  The  date-palm,  PKamlx  dactylifera. 

Na'-hum,s.  [Heb.  DITO  (Nachhum)  =  com- 
fort, consolation  ;  from  orrp  (nfcWiam)=tob» 
comforted  ;  Gr.  Naov'/i  (Waoum).] 

1.  Script.  Biog.  :  Aprophet  called  the  Elkosh- 
ite,  from  Elkouh  where  he  was  born  or  where 
he  laboured  ;  but  whether  it  was  in  Galilee  or 
in  Assyria  has  not  been  determined  :  the  time 
when  he  flourished:  is  also  uncertain.     The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  his  prophecies 
were  spoken  in  the  reign  of  Ilczekiah  a  short 
time  after  Sennacherib's  invasion.     In  ii.  2 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  captivity 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  took  place  in  that 
reign. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:   The  seventh  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  :  I.e.,  of  the  minor  books  of 
prophecy.     The  theme  is  "The  burden   of 
Nineveh,"  the  utter  destruction  of  which  is 
predicted,  the  reference  probably  being  to  its 
capture  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  M^b's 
and  Chaldeans  about  625  B.c.     Nahum  i.  15 
closely  resembles  Isa.  lii.  7.    The  style  of  the 
book  has  been  highly  commended,  and  its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

na'-ia  (1  as  y),  s.    [NAJA.] 

nai'-ad,  na-Id,  a.  [Lat.  naios  (genit  ?mio- 
dis\  from  Gr.  poia?  (naun),  genit.  i/aiaSof 
(nawdos)  =  a  water-nymph,  from  vdta  (noo)  = 
to  flow;  Fr.  natode;  Ital,  najade  Sp.  nayade.] 
I.  Gr.  A  Rom.  Myth.  :  A  water-nymph  ;  one 
of  a  number  of  female  deities  who  presided 
over  fountains,  rivers,  brooks,  Ac.  The  num- 
ber of  these  goddesses  was  indefinite.  In  his 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  tare,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  ion ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ee  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


naiadacett— naja 
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Georgics  (iv.)  Virgil  enumerates  sixteen  ;  and 
Ovid,  in  his  Elegies  (iii.  64),  speaks  of  at  least 
one  hundred  in  the  river  Anio.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  naiads  is  said  to  have  been 
£g\K  ;  and,  according  to  Homer,  many  of  the 
old  Greek  heroes  were  the  offspring  of  these 
deities,  who  are  represented  as  beautiful  wo- 
men, having  their  heads  crowned  with  rushes, 
and  reclining  against  urns  from  which  water 
is  flowing. 

2.  Bat.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Naiadaceee  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  Unionidse. 

flai   ad  £'-56   ae,  s.  pi.    [Lat  noire,  genit. 
«auu/(i'.-i);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-ocftE.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Hy- 
dralcs.  It  consists  of  plants  living  ill  fresh 
or  salt  water,  the  leaves,  which  are  very  cel- 
lular, have  parallel  veins  and  membranous 
interpetiular  stipules.  Flowers  small,  often 
in  terminal  spikes  ;  the  perianth  generally 
of  two  or  four  pieces,  deciduous  or  wanting  ; 
stamens  definite,  hypogynous  ;  stigma  simple  ; 
ovaries,  one  or  more,  superior  ;  ovule  oblong, 
erect,  or  pendulous  ;  fruit  dry,  one-celled, 
one-seeded.  The  Naiadacese  are  of  low  organi- 
lation.  Found  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries.  There  are  nine  known  genera,  and 
sixteen  species. 

nai  ad  es,  s.  pi.    [Lat  pL  of  naiai  =  a  naiad 

(q-v.M 

1.  dr.  it  Rom.  Antiq.  :  [NAIAD,  1]. 

2.  Bot.  :  Jussieu's  name  for  the  order  now 
called  Naiadacete  (q.v.)i 

3.  Zool.  :  Lamarck's  name  for  the  Unionidse 
(q.v.). 

na   iant  (1  as  y),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  NAVANT  (q.v.), 

am  as,  na-jas,  s.    [NAIAD.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Naia- 
dacete.  It  has  submerged  linear  leaves,  uni- 
sexual flowers,  males  membranous  in  spathes 
with  one  stamen  and  s  four-celled  anther  ; 
females  naked.  Fruit  a  small  drupe,  with  one 
seed.  Eight  are  known  :  one,  Naiaa  flexilis, 
British,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  in 
Gal  way. 


na  1  dee,  na  Id'-i-dse,  «.  pt.    [Lat.  no(is), 
or  genit.  naid(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  fluff.  -id<e.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oligocheeta,  division  Oli- 
gochasta  Limicola.  Chief  genera  :  Nais,  Aulo- 
phorns,  Chietogaster,  and  Lumbriculus.  Be- 
fore they  attain  maturity  reproduction  is 
asexual. 

na  id'-J-dse,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  IMW,  genit  naid(is); 
fern.  pL.  adj.  suff.  -Ida.}    [NAID.E.] 

'-ito.    [Fr.)    [NAIVE.] 

1  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Frank,  ingenuous,  artless, 
naive. 

2.  Jewell.  :  Applied  to  jewels  which  have  a 
natural  lustre  without  being  cut 

g,  s.    [NAO,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

a  Ik,  na'-ick,  na  ique  (quo  as  k),  s. 

[Hind.]     A  sepoy  corporal,  ranking  next  to 
the  havildar  or  sergeant 

,  *  nayl,  *  nayle,  s.  [A.8.  nagel  ;  cogn. 
with  Out  nagel;  Icel.  nagl  =  the  human  nail  ; 
fagli  =  a  spike,  a  peg;  Dan.  nagle;  Sw. 
nagel  ;  Goth.  *  nagls  ;  Ger.  nagel;  Lith.  nagas 
=  a  claw,  a  nail  ;  Russ.  nogote  =  a  nail  ;  Sansc. 
nakha  =  a  nail  of  the  finger  or  toe  ;  Lat  un- 
guis;  Gr.  orof  (onux);  Gael.  A  Ir.  ionga  ; 
Wei.  twin.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  sharp,  narrow  piece  of  metal  for  at- 
taching objects  by  driving  it  into  or  through 
them.     It  differs  from  a  spike  or  a  tack  in 
being  smaller  than  one  and  larger  than  the 
other  ;  from  a  screw  in  that  the  latter  is  not 
driven  but  twisted  into  the  wood  ;  from  a 
brad  in  having  a  head,  while  the  brad  has  but 
a  spur.    Nails  are  assorted  as  to  : 

(1)  Purpose:  as  hurdle,  pail,  fencing,  slat- 
Ing,  &c. 

(2)  Form  of   the   heads:    as   rose,   clasp, 
diamond,  countersunk,  Ac. 

(3)  Form  of  points  :  as  flat,  sharp,  spear, 
clinch. 


(4)  Thickness :  as  fine,  bastard,  strong. 

(5)  Size:  from  11-lb  to  40-lbs. :  that  is,  1,000 
nails  of  a  given   size  will  weigh  so  many 
pounds,  as  ten-pound  nails,  whence,  by  rever- 
sion to  the  original  meaning  of  the   word 
penny,  ten-penny  nails. 

(6)  Material :  as  copper,  galvanized,  &c. 

(7)  Mode  qf  manufacture :  as  wrought,  cut, 
cast. 

•  3.  A  spike.    (Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,351.) 

4.  A  stud  or  boss.  (Pope :  Sandys's  Ghost.) 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  2i  inches 
or  -rV  of  a  yard. 

6.  A  stamping  instrument 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  terminal  horny  ap- 
pendage of  the  human  fingers  and  toes.    The 
extremity  is  the  apex,  the  opposite  end  the 
root  or  base,  and  the  white  part  near  the 
base  the  lunula  or  half.     The  term  is  also 
used  of  similar  appendages  in  the  modern 
Primates  (q.v.).    Nails  are  a  special  form  of 
the  epidennis,  and  are  homologous  with  the 
hoofs  and  claws  of  the  lower  animals. 

2.  Blasting :  A  taper  copper  rod   used   in 
tamping,  to  make  a  hole  by  which  the  fuse  or 
train  may  reach  the  charge. 

H  (1)  On  the  nail :  On  the  spot ;  at  once ; 
without  delay  :  as,  To  pay  money  on  the  nail. 

(2)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  :  To  hit  upon 
the  true  facts  of  a  case  ;  to  discover  the  true 
remedy  for  or  cause  of  anything. 

nail  ball,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  iron  ball  with  a  tail-pin  pro- 
jecting from  it,  to  keep  it  from  turning  in  the 
bore  of  the  piece. 

nail-brush,  s.  A  small  brush  for  clean- 
ing the  finger-nails. 

nail-clincher,  s.  A  blacksmith's  tool 
for  clinching  the  point  end  of  a  nail,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  against  the  hoof. 

nail  file,  ».  A  small,  flat,  single-cut  file 
for  trimming  the  finger-nails. 

nail-bead,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  nail. 

2.  Arch. :  Nail-headed  moulding  (q.v.). 
Nail-head  tool: 

Iron-turning :  A  lathe-tool  having  a  circular 
expansion  with  a  sharp  edge,  causing  it  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  a  nail-head.  One 
edge  is  supported  on  the  rest,  and  the  other  is 
applied  to  the  work  to  be  turned. 

nail-headed,  a.  Shaped  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  nail. 

Nail-headed  Characters :  The  same  as  Arrow- 
headed  characters  (q.v.). 

Nail-headed  Moulding : 

Arch. :  A  species  of  moulding  common  in 
Norman  architecture,  and  so  named  from  the 


NAIL-BEADED  MOULDING. 

resemblance  of  the  series  of  projections  of 
which  it  is  composed  to  the  heads  of  nails. 

nail-plate,  >.  Sheet-iron  in  strips  for 
cutting  nails  from. 

Nail-plate  Shears:  A  machine  for  cutting 
nail-plates  into  suitable  lengths  to  form  nails. 

nail-scissors,  s.  Small  scissors  having 
files  on  the  sides,  and  used  for  trimming  the 
finger-nails. 

nail,  *nayl,  *  nayle,  v.t.     [A.S.  naglian, 
from  ntegel  =  a  nail ;  Goth,  ganagljan.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

"  [They]  seized  fast  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  trea" 

Cotfper :  £xpottulation,  290. 

2.  To  shut  or  close  up  by  nailing. 

"  He  Is  now  ded,  and  nailed  ill  his  chesto, 
I  pray  to  God  to  yeve  his  soule  rate." 

Chaucer :  O.  T..  »,»». 

3.  To  drive  nails  or  studs  into ;   to  stud 
with  nails. 


*4.  To  spike  (a  cannon). 
H  Figuratively: 

1.  To  hold  or  fix  down  tightly,  as  to  an 
argument 

2.  To  catch,  to  trap,  to  steal.    (Slang.) 

*  naile,  s.    [NAIL,  s.} 

nail'-er,  s.    (Eng.  nail;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  nails  or  fastens  with  nails. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  forge  nails ;  a 
nail-maker. 

*  nail'-er -oss,  s.     [Eng.  nailer;  -ess.]     A 
female  maker  of  nails. 

nail'-er-*,  «.  [Eng.  nail;  -try.}  A  place) 
where  nails  are  made  ;  a  nail  factory. 

nail' -wort,  9.    [Eng.  nail,  and  wort.} 

Bot. :  (1)  Draba  verna  ;  (2)  Saxtfraga  tridae- 
tylites. 

nain,  a.  [Formed  from  mine  ain,  the  final  » 
of  mine  being  incorrectly  tacked  on  to  ain  a 
own.)  Own.  (Scotch.) 

nain'  sell.  s.  [Scotch  nain  =  own,  and  sell 
=  self.)  Own  self.  (Scotch.) 

nain -Book,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

fabric:  A  thick  sort  of  jaconet  muslin, 
plain  or  striped,  formerly  made  in  India. 

na'  ique  (que  as  k),  i.    [NAIK.) 

na  is,  s.    [Lat]    (NAIAD.) 
Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Naid» 
(q.v.).     Nais  proboscidea,  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  genus.    They  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  are  found  round  the  roots  of 
aquatic  plants  in  ponds  and  streams. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nais. 

"  The  natt  throws  out  a  bud  between  two  rings  at  a 
point  generally  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  Not  only 
is  this  bud  developed  iuto  a  fresh  individual,  but  the 
two  portions  of  the  parent  marked  out  by  the  bud- 
ding point  likewise  become  developed  into  separate 
individuals.  The  portion  in 
front  of  the  bud  develops  a  tail, 
while  the  portion  behind  tlie 
bud  develops  a  head."— Nicnol- 
«m:Z<>ofc«7»(ie;8),p.M7. 

nais'-sant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr. 
par.  of  naitre  =  to  be  born 
(Lat.  nascor,  pa.  par.  na- 

Her. :  A  term  employed 
to  signify  rising  or  coming 
forth,  and  applied  to  any 
living  creature  represented 
as  issuing  out  of  the  middle  of  a  fesse  or  other 
ordinary. 

*  naith'- less,  adr.    [NATHLESS.]    Neverthe- 
less. 

na-ive',    a.     [Fr.  naif,  fern,  naive  =  lively 
natural, 
Frank, 

and  open  ~a.t  times  when  it  is  not  expected. 
[NATIVE.] 

na-ive'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  naive;  -ty.]  With 
artless  or  simple  candour ;  with  natural  or 
unaffected  simplicity  ;  with  naivete. 

"She  cried  very  naively.  111  be  content  with  my 
own  tail."— Pope :  To  several  Ladiet,  Letter  4. 

na  ive'-te,  *  na-ive'-ty,  s.  [Fr.  naiveli, 
from  naive,  fern,  of  naif—  lively,  natural.] 
Natural  or  unaffected  simplicity  or  ingenu- 
ousness ;  a  natural  and  artless  disposition  to 
express  the  sentiments  and  thoughts  without 
regard  to  conventionalities,  or  without  weigh- 
ing the  construction  that  might  be  put  upor* 
them.  [NAIVE.] 

"His  apologies  and  the  like  . . .  were  full  of  naertfy.* 
—Carli/le :  Life  qf  Sterling,  pt.  11.,  ch.  iii. 

na'-ja,  na'-ia  (i  as  y), ».  [The  native  Indian 
name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Thanatopliidia  (q.v.), 
family  ElajmlEe,  formerly  referred  to  the 
Viperidee,  They  have  the  power  of  stretching 
out  some  of  the  anterior  ribs  and  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  so  as  to  produce  a  long  hood  when 
irritated.  The  head  is  somewhat  quadrangular, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  small  teeth  behind 
the  poison-fangs.  Naja  tripudians  is  the 
Cobra  (q.v.),  the  only  Indian  species ;  N, 
Haje,  the  Asp  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Egyptian 
Cobra.  [Asp  (2),  1.]  It  is  found  also  in 
South  Africa,  as  is  N.  (otSepedon)  hxmachates, 
the  Ring  Hals  Snake. 


re',  a.  [Fr.  na\f,  fern,  naive  =  lively, 
•al,  from  Lat  nativw  =  native,  natural.) 
k,  ingenuous,  artless,  simple ;  candid 


bo> ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hln.  bench ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  y enophon,  eyist.    ph      t 
a.-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  abun.   HHOUS,  -tlous,  -sloos  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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na  Jas,  «.    LN'AIAS.) 

•  nuke,  *  nak'  en,  s.t    [NAKED.] 

L  To  make  naked  ;  to  strip,  to  expose. 

"  Whi  note  ye  yonie  l«kke«  t  "—  CHUKOT  :  BoMlut.  IT. 

S.  To  strip,  to  pillage. 

••  He  iKitidd  the  houa  o(  the  para  m»n."—  WtaHf.  • 
lab  IX.  O. 

3.  To  draw  Iroin  the  sheath. 

"  Cume.  be  ready,  nalu  your  •word*." 

Taunteur:  Rgffngtr't  Tragedy.  V. 

ca  uSd,  "  nak  Id,  •  nak-lde,  *  nak  yd. 

u.  [A.8.  nacod  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  nai*uti, 
naktn;  Out  tuiukt  ;  IceL  tioilr,  unfcinn; 
Dan.  nogen;  Sw.  naJctn;  Ger.  nacU;  M.  II.  Oer. 
-noctrt;  O.  H.  Oer.  nathot,  nakat;  Goth,  n-i*:- 
walks;  Lith.  IIUJKU;  Ross.  Kagoi;  San.sc. 
nay  >ui  ;  Lat.  nudtu;  ir.  &  Gael,  noc/ui  = 
naked,  bare,  exjposed  ;  W«L  iu*</t.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  no  clothes  or  covering  on  ;  desti- 
tute of  cloth  mg. 

•  And  the;  were  both  natal,  the  nun  and  hU  wile, 
•Dd  were  not  aibamed."  —  Utnfrti  ii.  S5. 

(2)  Deprived  of  the  usual  covering;  not 
•heatheu. 

"  HU  iwerde  >11  noted  out  he  bralde 
ID  lit.  fool  hut.  '  Ua«*r:  O.  A*  1U. 

(8)  Bare,  exposed,  unsheltered. 

••  Who  fled  to  cave*  and  wcxxU,  aud  no*«*  vocka, 
111  deadly  tconi  ol  »Uii?ntitioua  rittw." 

H'orubitvrttt;  XjKuriioH,  bk.  Ir. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Open  to  view  ;  not  covered  .or  concealed  ; 
plain,  evident. 

"All  tiling!  are  naiad  and  "pen  to  the  eyeerf  him 
with  wliom  we  have  to  do.'—  Uubrtm  iv.  IS. 

(2)  Unprovided,    destitute,    uufuruighed, 
•tripped. 

"The  l.umoor  of  hU  prlnoa.  or  patron,  may  divert 
bun  of  all  bit  gluiiea,  aud  aeud  bim  »trip,«d  and 
"  • 


, 
y  recL"—  Houtk:  .•v>rm«/ii,  voL  lv..aer.  t, 

*  (3)  Unprotected,  unarmed,  defenceless,  ex- 
posed ;  without  means  of  defence  or  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

"  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  <aal 
1  set-red  my  kiug.  he  would  nut  in  tuiue  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  [tune  eueitiiee.'* 

OKitetp.  :  atari  r;//_  111  t, 

*(4)  Mere,  bare,  simple,  plain. 

"  The  very  noted  name  of  lore." 
BuLkeip.  :  n»  Otntlmi*  a/  ftma,  II  4 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

0)  Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column  or  pilaster  where  the  mouldings  are 
supposed  to  project. 

(5)  Used  of  the  remote  face  of  a  wall  whence 
the  projectures  take  their  rise.  It  is  generally 
a  plain  surface,  and  when  the  plan  is  circular, 
the  naked  is  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  with 
its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Unclothed  ;  the  opposite  of  hairy, 
downy,  &c. 

(2)  Specially: 

(oj  Of  ueds  :  Not  Inclosed  In  a  pericarp. 
At  first  used  erroneously  of  the  Labiataa  au<l 
Borageworts.  Now  employed  accurately  of 
Couilent  and  Cycaclacnt. 

(6)  Of  a  receptacle  :   Without  paleae.    <TJsed 
of  some  composite  plants). 

3.  Music  :  Not  having  the  full  complement 
Of  tones.    [NAKED-FOUKTH.J 

4.  ZooL  :  Not  protected  by  a  shell  or  any 
other  strong  covering.    (Used  chiefly  of  some 
juoU  usca.  ^ 

naked-barley,  «. 

Dot.  :  Hordcvm  cctleste.  Called  also  Wheat- 
barley.  The  variety  trifurcatum  is  called 
tiepaul  barley. 

*  naked-bed,  >.    A  bed  the  occupant  of 
Which  is  naked. 

"  Who  sees  his  true  love  In  her  naltrd  ted." 

Mafcecp.  .•  I'enut  t  Adtntil,  S97. 

naked-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entttm.  :  The  genus  Nomada  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Wasp-bees  and  Cuckoo-  bees  (q.v.). 

naked-eye,  s.  The  eye  unassisted  by, 
any  instrument,  such  as  a  telescope,  a  magni- 
fying-glas*,  spectacles,  ie. 

naked-eyed,  a.  A  literal  translation  of 
the  scientific  name  Gymnophthalmata  (q.v.> 
(Only  used  as  in  the  example.) 

"The  great  majority  of  ...  the  noJfcttf-eyerf  Hedusto 
are  merely  the  free-nwiiuming  gonoi>horae  of  the  liy- 
drophon.  '—Ruxleg  :  Anat.  Innrt.  Anim.,  p.  us. 


najas— name 

naked-fifth, *. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fifth  without  ft 
third. 

naked-flooring,  «. 

Carp. :  The  whole  assemblage  «rf  timber' 
work  for  supporting  the  boarding  of  a  Hum- 
on  which  to  walk.  Naked  flooring  consists  of 
a  row  of  parallel  joists,  called  floor-joists. 

naked-fourth,  *. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fourth  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  interval* 

naked-lady,  s. 

Bot. :  Co/c/ucura  autumnal^ 

naked  mole-rat,  &. 

Zool. :  Iltterowjihalus  glaber,  ft  moose -I  ike 
rodent  of  the  family  tipalacitUe  (q.v.).  There 
are  no  external  ears,  the  tail  is  extn-inny 
short,  and  the  body  ia  almost  entirely  naked. 
It  is  a  native  of  tihoa. 

naked-oat,  «.    [AVENA.] 

t  na'-ked-ish,  a.    [£ng.  naked;  -i*fc.] 

&A. :  Nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  leaves,  Ac, 

n.i  Ued-ly,  *na~ked-lye,  adv.  [Eug. 
naked;  -ly.\ 

L  Lit, ;  In  a  naked  manner;  without  cloth- 
ing or  covering. 

•tt  Figuratively: 

L  Plainly,  openly,  evidently. 


8.  Simply,  merely,  barely ;  in  the  abstract. 

"Hani  it  H  (co»in)  In  many  mtuier  tbiogcs,  to  bid 
Or  (OTbyd,  atHriue  or  deiiye,  rcpruue  or  allow,  a  uater 
naiiMUy*  prupoued  &  put  furUi." — titr  T.  M<m: 
WvrkM,  (k  1,205. 

na'  kcd  ness,  *  na  kcd  nc*.  *  na  kid- 
nesse,  s.  LKng.  naked;  -ness.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  naked ; 
nudity ;  want  of  clothing  or  covering. 

"Their tto*«rf»t«i(wwlM  Jarre  from  dUhooMtr  4  al 
CKUW  ol  Btiame  a«  theyr  Lou ie«  w«r  f ar  from  ail  tilUuo 
token* o( •in.-— Xir  T.  Mori;  Market,  p.  1,^74. 

•2.  Figuratively : 

( 1)  Want  of  proviaion  for  defence ;  state  of 
being  utiCuru lulled  with  meana  of  defence ; 
weakness. 

-Y«»re splat;  to  w«  the  noJU^MM  of  the  land  70 
" xllil.  a. 


(2)  Plainness,  evidence  ;  openness  to  view. 

**  Why  ct-ek'ot  thou  to  cover  with  exctne 
That  which  nppuani  in  proper  *aiedfte*i I" 

£AuX44^. .-  Mit'h  Ado  About  JtotluMg,  ir.  L 

IL  Scrip. ;  The  privy  parts. 

"  And  Ham  .  .  .  caw  the  itatedntu  of  hi*  father."-* 
Ometit  IK.  22. 

*  1  To  uncover  nakedness  ; 
Scrip. :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with  ft 
woman. 

*nak  en,  v.t.    [NAKB.] 
na'-ker  (1),  s.    [NACRE.) 

*n&-ker  (2),  *na-kepe,  «.   [O.  FT.  mjcaire; 
Low  Lat.   naca/-u,   from  Arab,  nagdrah  =  ft 
drum.] 
Music :  A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

"ft  ay  the  nakeryn  iioyse,  note*  of  pipes, 
Ty  iiibrt-a  &  UiburiiB,  tulktt  among, 
bj'iiihalea  &  souetez  s  wared  the  uoyse.™ 

tart*  £*#•  •<*"**•  /'»•'«;  CUaimtm,  1 411, 

na'-kir,  «.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  wandering 
pain,  passing  from  one  limb  to  another. 

ua-koo,  *.  [Native  name.]  The  gavial  or 
Gangetic  crocodile. 

*  nale,  s.  [See  def.]  Nale  occurs  in  the  phrase, 
at  the  nale,  atte  nale  =.  at  then,  ale  =  at  the  ale- 
house ;  the  n  of  the  dat.  of  the  article  being 
tacked  on  to  the  substantive. 

"  And  ttiey  were  iiily  glad  t<>  fille  his  par**, 
Aud  iiu»ken  him  gret  iestft  at  the  nale." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,901. 

nail,  *.  [From  a  nail,  for  an  aU  —  an  awl.] 
(Provincial.) 

"  Wbole  bridle  and  saddle,  wbltleather  and  naU, 
With  collars  and  hariieas.*        Tiuter:  Butt 

If  See  remarks  under  N. 
*nant,  v.i.    [For  ne  am.]    Am  not 

"  In  »wlclie  estat  as  Ood  hath  cleped  us, 
I  wul  penever,  I  nam  not  precious." 

*nom,  pret.ofv.    [ 

*nam-a  ble,  a.    [\AMEABLE.] 


CAawer:  C'.  T..  §,;.ia 


nama  qua  lite,  *  [From  Namaqua(land)L 
South  Africa,  where  found;  suit,  -lite  (M in.).] 
Aft*.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  silky  fibres 
and  thtn  layers.  Hardness,  'j-,0  ;  sp.  gr.  2-49; 
lustre,  silky  ;  colour,  pale-blue  ;  translucent. 
Analysis  gave  :  alumina,  15'29  ;  protoxide  of 
copi>er,  4474 ;  magnesia,  3'42 ;  lime,  2*01; 
silica,  2-25  ;  water,  32'3S=  100'09.  Related  in 
composition  to  hydrotaldte  (q.v.). 

*na  ma'-tion,  *.     [Low  Lat.  namatio,  froir. 
namo  =  to  distrain,  to  take,  from  A.8.  i 
=  to  take.] 

Law:  The  act  of  distraining  or  levying  9 
distress. 

*  nam'  ay-cush,  s.  (North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Ichttvy. :  S(dmo  namf>ycu*.h,  the  Great  Lak« 
Trout  of  North  America.  ISALMO,  TBOCT.] 

na-maz'(  «.  [Turk.]  The  ordinary  pra>er  of 
a  Turk. 

nam  b^-pam'-b^,  a.  A  «.  [Said  to  I*  de- 
rived by  reduplication  from  Ambrose  Philip*. 
a  poet  (died  1749).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Silly,  affected,  weakly  send- 
mental,  insipid. 

B.  As  subst. :    Silly,   affected,  or   insipid 
talk  or  writing. 

"  nam  by-pam'  by,  v.t.  [NAHBYPAMBV,  a.] 
To  talk  attectedly  to  ;  to  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"A  laily  aends  .  .  .  her  waiting  woman  to  na 
patnby  van.'— Mat  Kdgeworth:  Absentee,  ch.  x\  i. 

name,  *.  [A.S.  nama,  noma;  cogn.  with  Dut, 
naam;  Icel.  na/n.,  namn ;  Dan.  navn;  Sw, 
namn;  Goth,  namo;  Ger.  name;  O.  H.  Gen 
nttmo;  LaUnoirifJi;  Gr.  ovofta.  (unoma) ;  8unsO. 
ndnian.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  Is  called; 
the  word  or  words  by  which  a  particular  pep- 
son  or  thing  is  designated  in  distinction  in.ni 
others;  an  appellation,    a    designation,  an 
epithet.    [CHRISTIAN-NAME,  SURNAME.) 

HWhat'8ln*nam«;    That  which  w«call  a  roM. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  aweet" 

Muikeip. :  Koxuto  A  Juliet,  Ii.  L 

S.  Common  or  generic  appellation  ;  title. 
"  Thou  doit  usurp  the  name  [of  kiagV 

&)uik*t}>.  :  Tent/rett,  1  1. 

3.  The  mere  word  by  which  anything  Ii 
known  or  called,  as  distinguished  from  ilia 
real  thing  itself;  sound  or  appearance  only  in 
opposition  to  reality. 

"  Abhorrence  and  contempt  are  thing* 
Ha  only  knows  by  nam*." 

WonUworth  :  £xc*r*m,  bk.  ir. 
*4.  A  person  or  individual. 
*5.  Persons  having  a  particular  nama;  A 
family,  connections. 
*  6.  Descent,  lineage,  family. 

**  I  am  from  humble,  be  from  honoured  nerm*." 

ShaU-f.  :  AUt  Hell  Shut  Lnd>  Will,  t  ft 

7.  That  which  is  said  or  thought  of  a  pep- 
son  ;  current  estimation,  reputation,  chai  uc  ( er. 

*'  He  hath  ao  excellent  good  tutmt." 

Skalctrp. :  Muck  Ado  About  A'otMny,  tlL  1. 

8.  Renown,  glory,  fame,  reputation,  honour, 
Celebrity,  distinction. 

"  What  mto  of  name  resort  to  him  ?* 

M  '  A«*A  .-  tHchard  III ,  If.  4 

ft  Authority,  betialf.  part 

"Idid,  in  yovaname,  receive  it." 

MaJtf*;*. .'  FKO  tfcnt!t>nfn  ttf  Verona.  L  & 

10.  Anopprobiious appellation; abuse.  [\2\. 

TL  Technically: 

L  Grant. :  A  noun  (q.v.). 

2.  Pkiloa.  A  Logic. ;   A  word  taken  at  plea- 
sure to  serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in 
our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some  thought  we 
had  before,  and  which  being  pronounced  to 
others,  maybe  to  theiua  sign  of  what  thour  i.t 
the  speaker  had,  or  had    not,  before  in  i.ia 
mind.    (Hobbes:  Commentary.)   On  this,  John 
Stuart  Mill  says  :  This  simple  detiuitiou  of  a 
name  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  our- 
selves the  likeness  of  a  former  thought,  ami  ;.s 
a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  others,  appi-ar- 
unexceptionable.    (Logic,  ch.  ii.)   Koine  philo- 
sophers, including  Hobbes,  consider  names 
as  appellations  of  our  ideas  of  things,  rather 
than  of  the  things  themselves;   others,  ;nni 
John  Stuart  Mill  nmong   the  rest,  coi.si.Ur 
names  as  appellations  of  things  themselves. 
Names  may  be  primarily  divided  into  Gt-in  nil 
and  Individual,  or  Singular,  names.   A  seuuml 
general  division  is  into  Concrete  and  Abstract 


<ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  What,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    ee,  OB  =  6  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 


name— nap 
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a  third  into  Connotative  and  Non- 
unotatlve ;  the  httter  sometimes,  but  im- 
operly,  called  Absolute  ;  a  fourth  into  Posi- 
tive and  Negative ;  a  fifth  into  Relative  and 
>lnte,  and  a  sixth,  and  hist,  into  Uuivocal 
nd  Equivocal. 

1.  Name  of  God: 

0)  Old  Test.  :    That  by  which  God  makes 
"  uself  known  ;  whether  literally  his  name 
names    (Dan.  ii.  20),  specially   Jehovah 
aim  Uxxiii.  18),  any  of  his  titles  (Psalm  xx. 
I.sa.  xlvii.  4),  his  attributes  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
4,  Amos  v.  27),  or  his  worship  (1  Chron.  xxii. 
,  Neh.  i.  9> 

(2)  New  Test.  :  The  actual  names  of  the 
rmity  or  any  person  of  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

2.  To  call  names :    To  apply  opprobrious 
>ithets  to ;  to  abuse. 

3.  To  take  a  name  in,  vain:  To  use  a  name 
ghtly  and  profanely ;  to  swear  by  a  name 
".necessarily  or  profanely. 

*  name-son,  8.    A  godson,  a  namesake. 

**  I  am  your  name-ton,  sure  enough."— Smollett .' 
»r  L.  Vreaees,  ch.  xit 

name,  *  ncmne,  *  nempne,  v.t    [AS.  nem- 
;  K-el.  neftta;  Sw.  ndmmn;  Ran.  navne; 
but.  noemen ;  Goth,  namnjan;  Lat.  nomino; 
FT.  nufnmer.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name,  appellation, 
epithet  to ;  to  designate  by  a  particular 

une ;  to  entitle,  to  denominate. 

"  Teach  me  bow  to  name  the  bigger  light." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  L  2. 

2.  To  mention  by  name ;  to  mention,  utter, 
w  record  the  name  of. 

"  I  guest)  the  sequel, 
Aud  yet  I  will  not  name  it" 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vtrona,  ii.  1. 

31  To  nominate ;  to  designate  or  appoint  by 

"Tbe  high  spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire 
vu  named  Lord  Steward."— MacauUiy :  tiut.  £«&• 

eh.  xl. 

'A.  To  speak  of,  to  entitle,  to  designate. 

**  Whether  amoiiz  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest."          MUtutt;  P.  L.,  ii.  2»& 

B"  To  name  a  (or  the)  day:  To  appoint  or 
:  a  certain  day  for  something ;  specif.,  said 
fa  lady  fixing  her  wedding-day. 
IL  Parl :  To  mention  by  name  any  member 
ho  has  been  disorderly,  has  interrupted  the 
readings  of  the  House,  or  who  has  refused 
t  obey  the  orders  of  the  chair.  The  power  is 
ested  in  the  Speaker  and  in  the  Chairman  of 
i  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Formerly 
e  act  of  naming  was  held  a  sufficient  mark 
of  the  disapprobation  of  the  House ;  latterly, 
owing  to  tlie  growth  of  obstruction,  after  a 
motion  made  by  the  leader  of  the  House  and 
carried,  a  memlter  who  has  been  named  is 
on  the  first  occasion  suspended  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  House  for  one  week,  ou  the 
second  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  third  for  a 
month. 

*  name'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  <cam;  -able.]   Cap- 
able of  being  named. 

"A  rational  and  logical  classification  of  namrabl* 
thlnga."-./**.  J.  A.  ff.  Murray:  £ightk  Addrtu  to 
Philulogteal  Sodaty,  p.  4. 

name   less,  a.    [Bag.  name;  -less.] 

1.  Not  distinguished   by   any   distinctive 
name  •  not  having  a  name 

"^reall  tbe nameleit  ewe*t« of  friendship  fled!" 
Cowper :  Progrett  of  error,  2U. 

2.  Not  known  to  fame ;  unknown  ;  without 
ftunily  or  pedigree. 

"Thy  issue  biurred  wit'-  namelett bastardy." 

.S/ui A «/t. .-  Rape  of  Lwrece,  522. 

*  3.  Inexpressible ;  that  cannot  be  named 
•r  described, 

"What  I  cannot  name :  'tianam«7«t»  woe," 

Shakeip.  :  JUt&anl  II.,  11. 1 

4.  Not  to  be  named :  unfit  to  be  named : 
as,  nameless  crimes. 


_^,  adv.     [Eng.   nameless;   -ly.] 
In  a  nameless  manner. 

name'  less  ness,  s,    [Eng.  nameless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  nameleas. 


-,  *  name  liche,  *  name  lycho, 
*nome-Uche,  adv.     [Eng.  name;  -ly.] 

*1.  Especially;   singled   out   by  name  in 
virtue  of  pre-eminence  ;  chiefly,  expressly. 

"There  are  many  disobedient,  and  tulkers  of  vanity, 
and  deceivers  uf  minds,  namely  [nd^a-rct  (matota)l 
they  of  the  circumcision."—  Tyndale  :  Tittu,  I  10. 


2.  To  mention  by  name  ;  to  particularize ; 
to  wit ;  videlicet ;  that  is  to  say. 

"The  certain ty  of  theae  principles;  namely,  that 
there  is  a  supreme  Governor  of  the  world."— South: 
tfermom,  vol.  11..  ser.  L 

name-plate,  s.  [Eng.  name,  and  plate.}  A 
metal  plate  having  the  owner's  name  (and 
sometimes  his  profession)  engraved  on  it,  and 
alnxed  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling-bouse  or  place 
of  business. 

nam'-er,  «.  fEng.  nam(e);  -er.}  One  who 
names  or  calls  a  person  or  thing  by  name ; 
one  who  gives  a  name  to. 

«  Skilful  Meriin.  namtr  of  that  town." 

Draytan:  Battle  of  Ay incourt. 

name'-sake. «.  [For  name's  sake  ;  one  whose 
name  is  given  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
or  fame  of  another.]  One  who  has  the  same 
name  as  another ;  one  who  is  named  or  called 
after  another. 

"Judaa,  that  well  deserves  his  nametdke't  tree." 
Dryden :  Abtaltan  A  AcMtophrt,  U.  333. 

nan,  interj.  [See  def.J  The  same  as  ANAN 
(q.v.). 

na'-na,  na'-non,*.  [South  Americano  The 
pine-apple. 

nan~9e'-fc.n.  [From  Nancy,  where Braconnot, 
the  discoverer,  lived.]  (See  the  compound.) 

nanceic  acid,  s. 

Chem* :  Braconnot's  name  for  the  add  which 
he  found  in  the  wash-liquor  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  wheat-starch,  &c.,  afterwards  shown 
to  be  lactic  acid.  (Watts.) 

nan'-$y»  ».    [A  corrupt  of  none  to.}   (See  the 

compound.) 

nancy-pretty,  *. 

Bot, :  A  corruption  of  None-so-pretty  (q.v.). 

nan'-di-dae,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  *and(u8); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes.  Body  oblong,  compressed,  covered 
with  scales ;  lateral  line  interrupted.  Denti- 
tion more  or  less  complete,  but  feeble.  It 
consists  of  two  groups,  Plesiopina  and  Nan- 
dina  (q.v.). 

nan  di-na  (1),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nand(us); 
Lat.  neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  freshwater  Fishes, 
family  Nandidae.  They  have  five  ventral  rays ; 
no  pseudobranchiie.  All  of  small  size,  from 
the  East  Indies.  Three  genera,  Badis,  Nandus, 
and  Gatoptra. 

nan-di'-na  (2),  s.  [From  windin,  the  Japan- 
ese name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Nan- 
dineae  (q.v.).  Nandina  domestica  is  an  ever- 
green garden  shrub,  with  panicles  of  flowers. 
It  was  originally  from  China  and  Japan. 

nan  dino,  «.    [NANDIXIA.]  The  popular  name 

otXandinia  binotata. 

nan-din'-e-se, »,  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  nandin(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~ece.] 
Bot.  ."  A  tribe  of  Berberidacese. 

nan  din'-I-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
from  a  French  proper  name  Nanditu] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Viverrinse,  with  one 
species,  Nandinia  binotata,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  Paradoxurus.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
true  Paradoxures,  has  smaller  and  more 
pointed  molars,  and  no  ceecum.  Fur,  rich 
dark  brown,  lighter  on  sides,  tail  obscurely 
ringed  with  black.  The  specific  name  has 
reference  to  two  yellow  spots  on  the  shoulders. 
(Proc.  Zool  Soc.,  1864,  p.  530.) 

nan  du,s.  [Braz.  nhandu.]  [RHEA,STRUTHIO.] 

nan'-diis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Kandiua  (q.v.). 

nane,  a.    [NONE.]   (Scotch.) 

nan-keen',   nan-kin',  *.    [So  called  from 

Nankin  in  China.] 

1.  Originally  a  fabric  made  from  cotton  of 
a  yellow  colour  (Gossypium  religiosum),  and 
exported  from  Nankin.  It  is  now  made  of 
white  cotton,  dyed  by  oak  bark,  arnotto, 
alum,  <tc.,  and  sent  from  England  to  China. 
A  part  is,  uo  doubt,  reshipped  in  curious 


packages  with  the  name  of  Lt  upon  it,  as  If  it 
were  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

2.  (PI-):  Trousers  or  breeches  made  of  this 
material. 

nan-no-char-a-9l'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
&c.  nannocharax,  g,euit.'nannocharac(is)  ;  Lat, 
neut.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -zmi.J 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Characinidie.  They 
have  a  short  dorsal,  and  an  adipose  fin  ;  teeth 
in  both  jaws  well-developed  ;  notched  in- 
cisors ;  gill-  membranes  grown  to  the  isthmus; 
nostrils  close  together.  (Gunther.) 

nan-uoch'-a-rax,  s.  [Or.  rawoc  (nannos)  = 
a  dwarf,  and  xop*t  (charax)=  a  sea-fish,  per- 
haps the  rudd.) 

Ichthy.:  The  single  ^nns  forming  the  group 
Nannociiaracina  (q.v.).  There  are  only  two 
species,  very  small,  from  '.he  Nile  anu  the 
Gaboon, 

Nantef,  Nantz,  *.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of 
brandy,  so  called  from  Nantes,  in  France, 
whence  it  Is  shipped. 

**  What  a  leer  the  ri!  lain  gave  me  as  be  started  the 
good  JTantz  into  the  aalt-water  1  "—  Scott  ;  The  firatt, 
ch.  xxlz. 

nan-to'-klte,  «.  [From  Nantoko,  Chili,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min,  :  An  interesting  mineral,  occurring 
granular  or  massive,  but  yielding  a  cubic 
cleavage,  showing  its  isometric  crystallization. 
Hardness,  2  to  2'5;  sp.  gr.  3*980  ;  colour, 
white  to  colourless  ;  lustre,  adamantine.  An- 
alysis showed  a  composition  which  oorte- 
sponded  to  Cu.jCl  ;  or,  copper,  64'11  ;  chlorine, 
85*89.  Rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  being  converted  into  atacamite  (q.v.).  Ita 
oxidation  in  the  mine  causes  a  strong  odour 
of  chlorine,  which  inconveniences  the  miners. 
Some  mineralogists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  South  American  atacamite  is  the 
result  of  the  oxidation,  of  nautukite. 

*  na-6m'-e-tr$r,    a.      [Gr.    vcuk    (nans)  =  a 

temple,  and  ntVpoc  (metron)  =  a  mea-sure.]  A 
word  coined  by  Jonson  to  ridicule  the  wild 
interpretations  put  upon  Scripture  prophecies 
by  some  of  the  sectaries  of  his  day.  The  al- 
lusions seem  to  be  to  Hev.  xii.  14,  xi.  1. 

"  To  calculate  a  time  and  half  a  time, 
And  the  wLole  time,  according  to  naomttrg." 

Staple  of  J/ewt,  iL  X» 

na'-os,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  temple.] 

Arch.  :  The  chamber  or  enclosed  apartments 
of  a  Greek  temple.  The  part  of  the  temple 
which  stood  before  the  naos,  comprehended 
between  the  wall  and  the  columns  of  the 
portico,  was  called  the  pronaos  ;  while  the 
corresponding  part  behind  was  called  the 
posticum.  (Weate.) 

nap  (1),  «.  [An  abbreviation  of  Napoleon.)  A 
game  of  cards  played  for  stakes,  usually  by 
three,  four,  or  five  players,  with  an  ordinary 
pack.  Five  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  each,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand,  is 
entitled  to  call  as  many  tricks  as  he  believes  he 
can  win  with  the  cards  in  his  hand,  making 
whichever  suit  he  wishes  trumps.  Should  he 
win  the  number  of  tricks  he  has  called,  h« 
receives  payment  for  that  number  from  each 
of  the  other  players  ;  should  he  fail,  he  pays 
each  for  that  number.  To  go  nap  is  to  de- 
clare to  win  the  whole  five  tricks.  Nap  ur 
also  applied  to  the  taking  of  the  pool  by  win- 
ning all  the  five  tricks  after  declaration. 

nap  (2),  "nappe,  s.  [NAP  (1),  «0  A  short 
sleep  or  slumber  ;  a  doze. 

"  Sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
Or  luscious  noou-dajr  nap."     Shetutvne  : 


nap  (3),  *  nop,  *noppe,  s.     [A.S. 

nap  of  cloth  :  a  variant  of  cncep  =  a  top,  a 
knob,  a  knop;  allied  to  Du.  knoop  =  &  knot. 
a  knob,  knop  =  a  knob  ;  Da.  noppe  =  frizzed 
nap  of  cloth,  knop  =  a  knolr;  O.  Sw.  ttopp  s= 
nap  ;  Sw.  knop  —  a  knot.] 

*  1.  One  of  those  little  knots  which,  after 
cloth  has  been  passed  through  the  fulling* 
mill,  are  removed  by  women  with  littl» 
nippers,  a  process  termed  burling. 

'*  When  tbe  noppe  la  nlglte,  U  wolde  be  sh->nj«." 
Skelton:  Slagn\fic«nce.  4M 

2.  The  woolly  or  villous  substance  on  tlu» 
surface  of  cloth,  felt,  or  other  fabric  ;  tb* 
pile  of  cloth  or  of  a  hat. 

"  HU  only  coat  t  whert  dust  oonfui'd  with  ralu 
Koughena  Uie  n<i/>,  and  leaves  a  u>iiigled  atalo. 

Stcijt  :  Deter  iption  of  a  City  Skown. 

3.  (PI)  '  The  loops  of  velvet  which  are  col 
to  make  the  pile. 


^ ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  benen ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ciclirt.   -Ing. 
-tian  -  shan-     ^ion,    slon  -  shun ;  --(ion,  -sion  =<  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -  Jlous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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nap— naphtho- 


4.  Any  soft  downy  or  hairy  substance,  as 
the  down  on  some  plants. 

"There  be  also  plants  that  .  .  .  have  a  klude  of 
downeyor  velvet  rineupou  their  leaves;  which  down. 
or  nap  oouuuetli  of  a  subtil  spirit.  In  a  soft  or  fat 
substance.'-  Bacon.  Sat.  Bio..  two. 

nap  at  noon,  .--. 

Bot.  :  Tragopogon  parvtfollui. 

nap-warp,  a. 

Weaving:  Pile-warp.  In  fustian-weaving, 
the  upper  warp  covering  the  main  warp  or 
nap. 


nap  (1),  "nappe,  t>.(.    [A.S. 
nap  ;  originally  =  to 


to 


.        .. 

nod,  and  allied  to  A.s. 

hiupian  =  to  bend  one's  self,  and  I  eel.  hnipna 
=  to  droop,  to  despond  ;  cf.  Bavarian  knappen 
=  to  nod  with  the  head.} 

*  1.  To  slumber  ;  to  take  a  short  sleep  ;  to 
doze 

"So  be  shall  uot  nappe,  neither  slepe.  that  helpeth 
Israel."—  IFydtfi.  Piatm  cut.  4. 

2.  To  be  off  one's  guard  ;  to  be  careless  or 
unprepared.    (Only  in  the  pr.  par.) 

"I  took  thee  napping,  unpreparM" 

maSrifmArm.lt. 

»ap  (2),  v.t.  [NAP  (3),  ».]  To  raise  or  put  a 
nap  on. 

•ape,  «.  [Prop.  =  knob  or  projection,  and  a 
variant  of  knttppe  =  a  knob,  a  button  ;  cf. 
Icel.  knappr,  hnaffer  ;  Wei.  CIM/>  =  a  knob, 
a  stud,  a  button.)  [NAP(3),  ».]  The  back  part 
of  the  neck  ;  the  prominent  part  of  the  neck 
behind. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  nape*  of  roar  neck*, 
and  make  but  an  Interior  survey  of  your  goyU  selves. 
—Stalutp.  :  Coriotanut,  U.  L 

na  -pell,  «.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Sot.  :    Lathyrut  macrorrhizw,   the   Bitter 
Vetch  (q.v.). 

"Hot  naptll  making  lips  and  tongue  to  swell." 
Walter  :tkt  Furta.  in. 


p  61  line,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  napell(ns)  In 
Aconitum  Napellus,  the  scientific  name  of  the 
Aconite  ;  -inc.]  [Nxrus.] 

Chen.  :  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  Hiibseh- 
mann  from  crude  aconitine.  It  is  a  white, 
electric  powder,  having  a  bitter,  burning 
taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  spirit  than  aconi- 
tine, but  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  la  not 
precipitated  from  dilute  solutions  by  am- 
monia. 

nap'-er-jf,  *  nap'-er-le,  ».  [O.  Pr.  naperie 
(Fr.  napperif),  orig.  =  the  office  in  a  household 
for  providing  table-linen,  from  Low  Lat. 
naparia,  from  napa.  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa 
sacloth.)  [MAP,  NAPKIN.] 

1.  Table-linen  collectively  ;  linen  cloths 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  especially  for  the 
table  :  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  Ate. 

"  Hanie  farmers  .  .  .  have  learned  also  to  garnish 
their  cupbords  with  plate  .  .  .  and  their  tables  with 
fine  naperie."—  Barriton  :  Descript.  England,  bk.  it, 
eh.  111. 

*2.  Linen  underclothing;  linen  for  the 
person. 

•  nap-fit,  s.    [Fr.  nappe  =  a  table-cloth  ;  Eng. 
diniin.  suff.  -el.]    A  napkin. 

"  Napet  or  napekyn.  Jiapella,  mamtpfartum,  ma- 
pitta."  —  Prompt.  Part. 

naph  -a,  5.  [Pr.  naphe,  naffe  ;  Ital.  nartfa,  from 
Arab,  nafah  =  an  agreeable  odour.]  (For  def. 
see  etym.  and  compound.) 

napha-water,  s.  A  fragrant  perfume 
distilled  from  orange  blossoms. 

*  na'-phew  (ew  as  u),  «.     [O.  FT.  naveau, 
from  Low  Lat.  najflliis,  from  Lat.  napus.] 
The  same  as  NAVEW  (q.v.). 

'aaph  -tha  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or. 
vaftQa.  (naphtha),  from  Arab,  nafl,  nift  = 
naphtha,  bitumen".] 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons which  issue  from  the  earth  in  certain 
localities,  and  to  the  inflammable  liquids  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
stances. [PETROLEUM,  PARAFFIN,  WOOD- 

SAPHTHA.] 

naph  tha  dil  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
tha, second  element  doubtful  ;  cf.  dill  (IX  v.) 
Chen.  :  A  substance  derived  from  petroleum  ; 
it  is  black,  with  a  weak,  greasy  lustre  ;  copper- 
brown  in  fracture  ;  does  not  change  in  the 
light,  melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  wax, 
and  burns  with  a  clear  flame.  (Watts.) 


naph  thai  a  mide  (<>r  ph  as  p),  •.  [Eng. 
naphthalene),  and  amide.]  [PBTHALAHIDE.] 

napli -thai'- a -mine  (or  ph  as  p),   ». 

[NAPHTUVLAMINE.] 

naph'- tha -lase  (or  ph  as  p),  ».     [Eng. 

naphthalene);  -suff.  -a*;.] 

Chem.:  CaoHTOf?).  Obtained  by  heating 
with  great  care,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of 
nitro-naphthalene  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
baric  hydrate.  Ammonia-naphthalene  passes 
over,  whilst  naphthalase  condenses  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  as  a  thick  yellowish  oil, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  sublimes 
without  fusing  at  250° ;  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
most  characteristic  reaction  is  its  power  of 
colouring  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful  violet 
tint. 

naph'- tha -late  (or  ph  as  p),  a,     (Eng. 

iua[ililhaMJ£) ;  suit',  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthalic  acid. 

naph'-  tha  -lone  (or  ph  as  p),  a,  [Eng. 
naphtha;  I  connect,  ana  suff.  -ene.] 

Cft«it.:CioH8=CioH7H.  Naphthalin,  naph- 
thaline. A  frequent  product  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  organic  substances,  and  occurring 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  portion  of 
coal-tar  distilling  between  180°  and  220°,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  forms 
colourless  shining,  leafy  crystals  of  peculiar 
odour  and  burning  taste ;  melts  at  79*  to  a 
liquid  as  clear  as  water ;  boils  at  216°  to  220% 
acd  bums,  when  inflamed,  with  a  highly  lumi- 
nous but  smoky  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  U  *977  at 
the  fusing  point,  and  its  vapour  density  = 
4-53.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon 
disulphide,  benzene,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  chlorine  and 
bromine,  forming  a  large  number  of  substitu- 
tion products.  On  passing  dry  chlorine  gas 
into  naphthalene,  a  heavy  pale  yellow  oil  is 
formed  (naphthalene  dichloride,  CioH8Clo), 
and  this,  uniting  with  more  chlorine,  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  substance  (naphtha- 
lene tetrachloride,  CioHgClj),  which  melts  at 
182°.  Monochlor- naphthalene,  CioIfyCl,  ob- 
tained by  heating  naphthalene  dichloride  with 
alcoholic  potash,  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at 
263°.  Dienlor-naphthalene,  C1C,H8C12,  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  naphthalene  tetrachloride 
with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  35°-36%  and  boiling  at  280°. 
The  substitution  products  with  bromine  are 
far  less  stable  than  those  of  chlorine. 

naphthalene-alcohol,  *. 

Chem. :  Ci<>Hi2O«  =  Cl°g8 1  Q^      j^  tetra- 

tomic  alcohol,  produced  by  heating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  naphthalene  chlorhydrin 
with  potassium  hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  which  rapidly  turn  brown,  melts  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  when  distilled. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
In  alcohol  and  ether.  Glacial  acetic  acid  de- 
composes it,  forming  a  black  resin  and  a  red 
body  soluble  in  ether. 

naphthalene  carboxylic-acid,  «. 
[NAPHTHOIOACID.] 

naphthalene  sulphonlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CioI^SOfl'OH.  Formed  by  heating 
naphthalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  temperature  is  kept  low,  a-naphthalcne 
sulphonic  acid  is  produced,  melting  at  85°  to 
80° ;  but  if  raised  to  160%  the  isomeric  0-naph- 
thaleue  sulphonic  acid  is  obtained. 

naph-thaT-sC  (or  ph  as  p),  o.  [Eng.  naph- 
thal(ene) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
naphthalene. 

naphthalic-acid,  >. 


Chem.:  Ci2H8O.»  =  CioHrfCO-OH)^  Ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  acenaphthene  by 
chromic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless  needles  or  plates,  which 
decompose  at  140°.  Calcic  naphthalate  yields 
naphthalene  on  heating  with  calcic  hydrate, 

Ou>H«co-o  C*  +  Ca(OH)2  =  2(CaCOs)-rCioH8. 
naphthalic  anhydride,  ». 
Chem. :  C12H603  =  CioHj^Q.'o.    Prepared 

by  heating  naphthalic  acid  to  140°.    It  melts 
at  266°. 


naph  thai  i  dam  (or  ph  as  p),  s.     [Kng- 
naphtha  ;  d  connect.,  and  amjmonia).] 
Chem. :  [NAPHTHYLAMINK]. 

naph  thai  -I  dine  (or  ph  as  p),  «.    [Eng, 

naphtha;  d  connect.,  and  suff.  -iiie.] 
Chem. :  [NAPHTHYLAMWE]. 

naph'  tha  line,   naph'  tha  -Un  (or  ph 

as  p),  s.  &  a.    [NAPHTHALENE.] 
A.  As  subst. :  [NAPHTHALENE], 
t  B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of  naphtha. 

"  The  naphthalene  river  of  Passion." 

S.  A.  Pot :  For  Jnnta 

naphthaline  blue,  >. 

Chem. :  Naphthyl  blue.  A  blue  dye  obtained 
by  treating  naphthylamine  with  mercuric 
nitrate. 

naphthaline-red,  s.    [MAODALA-RED.] 

naphthaline-violet,  «. 

Chem. :  A  dye  produced  by  Blumer-Zwelfel 
on  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  by  treating  naph* 
thylarniue  while  present  on  the  woven  tissue 
with  chloride  of  copper. 

naph'  thai  izo  (or  ph  as  p),  v.t.  [Eng. 
naphtha ;  I  connect.,  and  suff.  -ize.]  To  im- 
pregnate or  saturate  with  naphtha. 

naph'-tha  memo  (or  ph  as  p),  s.     [Oxr- 

N APUTH  YLAM INE.  ] 

naph  thaz'-ar-me  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng. 
naphtha(lene),  and  (ali)zarine.] 

Chem. :  CioH^OHJsOj.  Dihydroxy-naph- 
thoquinone.  A  colouring  matter  resembling 
alizarine,  obtained  by  heating  dinltro-naph- 
thalene  with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to 
200°,  and  then  adding  fragments  of  zinc,  the 
temperature  beinff  kept  between  200°  and  205°. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  red  needles,  of  golden- 
green  lustre,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis,  with  a  blue  or  violet  colour. 

naph  thes'-lc  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Formed 
from  naphthalene  with  the  omission  of  certain 
letters  (?) ;  s  euphonic,  and  -ic.) 

aaphthcsic  acid,  9. 

Chem. :  CajHopg.  According  to  Laurent 
this  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  naphthalene 
with  acid  «hromate  of  potassium,  water,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  rhombic  needles, 
melting  below  100%  and  subliming  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

naph'  thl  on  ate  (or  ph  as  p),  ».     [Eng. 
naphthion(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthionic  acid. 

naph -thl  on'- lo  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng. 
naph(thyl);  thion,  and  suffi.  -fc.J  Derived  from 
naphthaline  and  sulphur. 

naphthionic  acid,  >. 

Chem. :  CiqHoN-SOs.  Sulpho-naphthalida- 
mic  acid.  Obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitro-naphthalene  with  ammonium 
sulphite,  and  decomposing  the  ammonium 
naphthionate  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 


_.  _  mpletely  : 

rates  alkalis,  but  its  salts  with  the  heavy 
metals  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  naphthion- 
ates  are  all  soluble,  and  their  solutions  are 
opalescent,  transmitting,  when  viewed  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  violet 
colours.  Naphthionate  of  potassium,  CioHg 
KN'SOg,  crystallizes  in  small  micaceous  lam- 
ina?, very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Naph- 
thionate of  calcium,  CioHgCaN-SOa^HsO,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  naphthionic  acid  with  milk 
of  lime,  crystallizes  in  white  semi-transparent 
lamina?,  having  a  fatty  appearance,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Naph- 
thionate of  lead  is  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position of  a  solution  of  sodium  naphthionate 
with  lead  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  in  reddish 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol. 

napb-tho-  (or  ph  as  p),  pref.  [Eng.  naph- 
thaHene),  and  o(ryy«7i).J  Containing  naphtha- 
lene and  oxygen. 

naphtho  hydroquinone,  >. 

Chem.  :  C^H^OH^.  A  crystalline  body 
prepared  by  heating  naphtho-quinone  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  176%  and  is  re- 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  c  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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transformed  Into  naphtho-quinone  by  oxidiz- 
;  agents. 
aphtho  qulnone,  «. 

CioH6O2.  Obtained  by  heating 
aphtlialene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
with  chromic  acid,  and  distilling  the  product 
with  water.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  hot 
alcohol,  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  tables,  and 
melts  at  125°.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

i;  ph    tho    ato  (or  pb  as   p),   ».     [Eng. 
aiMko(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  naphthoic  acid. 

af  oh-thd-9y'-a-mate  (or  ph  as  p),  ». 

i.^ug.  naphlhucyfnn(ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  naphthocyamic  acid. 

aaph-thd-cy-am'-fo  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  fEng. 
tinpUh(alene)  ;  o(xygtn);  cyanogen);  am(ma- 
11  ia).  and  snff.  -ic.)  Derived  from  or  contain- 

Iing  naphthalene,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia. 
naphthocyamic-acid,  & 
Chem.  :  CogHjgNgOo.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium-cyanide  on  dinitro-uaph- 
tlialene,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  po- 
tassium naphthocyamate  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  any  free  acid.  It  forms  a  black, 
shining  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,-  but  more  so  in 
«my  lie  alcohol,  forming  a  dark  brown,  reddish 
liquid. 

naph-tho-Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng. 
7i"phth(yl);  o  connect.,  and  sutf  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  contained  in,  naphthoL 

naphthoic  acid.  s. 

Chtm.:  CioH7CO'OH.  Menaphthoxylic  acid, 
naphthalene  carboxylic  acid,  naphthyl  car- 
bonic acid.  Prepared  by  fusing  naphthalene 
julphonic  acid  with  sodic  formate.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
incite  at  l(iO°.  It  forms  salts,  chlorides, 
amides,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way,  and  yields  naph- 
thalene on  distillation  with  lime. 

naphthoic  aldehyde,  «. 

Chan.  :  CuH8O.  Prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  calcium  naphthoate  and  calcium 
formate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms 
dazzling  white  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold 
u.itt-r,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  59-5°, 
and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into 
uncrystallizable  compounds  difficult  to  purify. 

naph-thol  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
tn((tlfne),  and  (alcoh^ol.] 

Chrm.  (PL):  Ci0H7OH.  Prepared  by  fusing 
the  respective  naphthalene  sulphonic  acids 
with  potassic  hydrate,  and  extracting  by 
means  of  ether  :  a-naphthol  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  94",  and  boiling 
at  278°-280°;  8-naphthol,  or  isonaphthol, 
forms  colourless  rhombic  tables,  melting  at 
122',  and  boiling  at  290°. 

naph  thill  -mm  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng. 
napthfflknt),  and  ulmin.] 

Chem.  :  C^HgOo.  A  black  bulky  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potassium 
nitrite  on  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add,  forming  an  indigo-coloured  solu- 
tion, from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

naph  thyl  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naphtha); 
sun".  -J/i(q.v  ).] 

Chem.  :  CipH7.  The  monatomic  radical  of 
naphthylamine. 

naphthyl-blue,  «.  [NAPHTHALINE-BLUE.] 
naphthyl  carbamide,  .->. 


at. 

Ol  'tained  by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of 
ri..t>li1hylaniine  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  re- 
crystallizing  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  flat, 
nig,  flexible  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
sli-htly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
etlier.  From  its  ethereal  solution  oxalic  acid 
throws  down  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

naphthyl  carbonic-acid,  s.     [NAPH- 
THOIC- ACID.] 

naphthyl  cyanate,  s. 

Chem.  :  C,iII7NO  =  £J  -,  }  O.       Produced 

M0"7) 

by  heating  dinaphthyl-carbamid  :  with  phos- 


phoric anhydride.  It  forms  easily  fusible 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

naphthyl  Giamino,  «. 


Azodl- 

II  ) 

naphthyl-diamino.  A  base  produced  by  pass- 
ing nitrous  anhydride  into  a  warm  alcoholic 
naphthalidine  solution.  It  crystallize*  in 
orange-red  needles,  having  a  li^'ht  green  me- 
tallic lustre,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  It  melts  at  136"  to  a 
blood-red  liquid,  and  yields  salts  with  two 
equivalents  of  acid. 

naph-thyl  a  9et'-a  mido  (or  ph  as  p),  s. 

[Eng.  naphthyl;  acet(ic),  and  amide.} 

Chem.  ;  CioH7NH(C2H30).  Acetonaphthyl- 
amine.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
naphthylamiue  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
several  days.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  melts  at 
152a,  and  sublimes  at  160'. 

naph  thyl  a  mino  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [Eng. 
naphthyl,  and  amine.] 

Chem,  :  Ci0H9N  =  CioH^NH^.  Naphtha- 
lidam,  Naphthalamine,  Naphthalidine.  A 
compound  discovered  by  Zinin,  in  1842,  dur- 
ing his  researches  on  the  nitro-compounds. 
It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
naphthalene.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  melts  at  50°,  and  dis- 
tils at  300°  without  decomposition.  It  forms 
numerous  crystalline  salts.  Naphthylamine 
sulphate,  2(Ci0HQN)'H2SO4,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  base  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  crystal- 
lizes in  white  silvery  scales,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Na  pier',  s.  [John  Napier,  of  Merchiston, 
in  Scotland,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
known  also  as  the  inventor  of  logarithms.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

Napier's  bones,  Napier's  rods,  «.  pi. 

Math.  :  A  set  of  rods  contrived  by  Baron 
Napier,  and  first  described  by  him  in  1617, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  numerical 
operations  of  multiplication  and  division. 
They  consist  of  pieces  of  bone,  or  ivory,  in 
the  shape  of  a  paraHelopipedon,  about  three 
inches  long  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  the  faces  of  each  being  divided  into 


A 
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NAPIER'S  RODS. 

squares,  which  are  again  subdivided  on  ten 
of  the  rods  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  except 
the  squares  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods. 
These  spaces  are  numbered  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  To  show  the  manner  of  performing 
multiplication  by  means  of  the  rods,  let  it  be 
required  to  multiply  6978  by  937.  Select  the 
proper  rods,  and  dispose  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  numbers  at  the  top  shall 
exhibit  the  multiplicand,  and  on  the  left 
of  these  rods  place  the  rod  of  units.  In  the 
rod  of  units  seek  the  right  hand  figure  of  the 
multiplier,  which,  in  this  case,  is  ?, 
and  the  numbers  corresponding  to  it  41846 
on  the  other  rods.  Beginning  on  the  17934 
left  add  the  digits  in  each  parallelo-  53802 

gram,  formed  by  triangles  of  adja-    

cent  rods,  and  write  them  down  as  5601386 
in  ordinary  multiplication  ;  then 
take  the  sum  of  the  several  products  as  in 
ordinary  multiplication,  and  it  will  be  the  pro- 
duct required.  From  the  outermost  triangle 
on  the  line  with  7,  write  out  the  number  there 


found,  6  ;  in  the  next  parallelogram  on  th» 
left  add  9  and  5  there  found  ;  their  sum  being 
14,  set  down  the  4  and  carry  the  one  to  hi 
added  to  3,  and  4  found  in  the  next  parallelo- 
gram on  the  left  ;  this  sum  being  8,  set  it 
down  :  in  the  next  parallelogram  on  the  left 
occur  the  numbers  5  and  (>,  their  sum  being 
11,  set  down  1,  and  carry  1  to  the  next  number 
on  the  left  ;  the  number  3  found  in  the 
triangle  on  the  left  of  the  row,  increased  by 
1,  gives  4,  which  set  down  ;  proceed  in  like 
manner,  till  all  of  the  partial  products  art 
found,  and  take  their  sum  as  in  the  example. 

Napier's  compass,  s.    A  draughtsman's 

compass,  to  one  leg  of  which  is  pivoted  a  plain 
point  and  pencil-holder,  and  to  the  other  a 
plain  point  and  pen.  These  fold  in  between 
the  legs,  so  that  the  instrument  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience. 

na'-pl-form,  a.  [Lat.  napus  =  a  turnip,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.] 

Sot.  :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  turnip, 
bulging  out  at  the  top,  and  becoming  more 
slender  below  :  as,  a  nupiform  root. 

*nap'-kln,  ».t  [NAPKW,  «.]  To  wrap  np 
in  a  napkin. 

"  Let  every  man  beware  of  napkinlny  np  the  talent 
which  was  delivered  bun  to  trade  withal."  —  Saitdtr 
tan:  U'onbi,  iii.  97. 

nap-kin,  "  nape  -  kin.  *  nape  kyn, 
*  nap-kyn,  *.  [Fr.  nappe  =  a  table-cloth  ; 
Eng.  dimin.  surf,  -kin  ;  Low  Lat.  nappa,  napa, 
corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa  =  a  cloth.]  [MAP,  «.] 

1.  A  small  cloth  ;  specif.,  one  used  at  table 
to  wipe  the  hands. 

*  2.  A  handkerchief. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  found  tliis  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor." 

:  IMMln,  iii.  & 


napkin-ring,  s.  A  ring  of  wood,  ivory, 
metal,  &c.,  used  to  enclose  a  napkin. 

Na  pies  (pies  as  pels),  *.    [Lat.  Nr.apolii, 
from  Gr.  =  new  city.] 

Geog.  :  A  city  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

Naples-yellow,  *. 

Chem.  :  Neapolitan  yellow.  A  very  per- 
manent orange-yellow  pigment,  much  used  in 
oil-painting,  and  in  glass  and  porcelain  stain- 
ing. It  is  prepared  by  fusing,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  for  two  hours,  a  mixture  of  chemically 
pure  antimonio-tartrate  of  potash,  lead  nitrate. 
and  sodium-chloride.  After  cooling,  the  fused 
mass  is  placed  in  water,  when  the  common 
salt  dissolves  out,  leaving  the  pigment  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder. 

nap  less,  a.    [Eng.  nap  (3),  s.  ;  -leas.]    With- 
out nap  ;  having  no  nap  ;  threadbare. 

"Nor  on  him  put 
The  napleii  vesture  of  humility." 

Shatfif.  :  Cariolanta.  U.  1. 

na-po'-le  on,  s.    [After  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.) 
L  A  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs,  weigh- 


HAPOLEON.    (.Exact  size.) 


ing  6-45161  grammes,  and  worth  £-79286,  or 
15s.  lOJd.  sterling. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  commonly  abbreviate* 
into  nap.    [NAP  (1),  s.] 

3.  The  same  as  NAPOLEON-OUN  (q.v.)i 

"  Two  brass  twelve-pounder  ffapotforu  anlimbcred 
on  our  right." — Century  Jfagatine,  1S35,  p.  9* 

Napoleon-gun, «.' 

Ordn. :  A  gun  invented  by  Prince  Lonta 
Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  III.,  about 
A.D.  1850.  His  object  was  the  construction  of 
a  gnn  of  medium  weight  and  calibre,  that 
should  he  capable  of  firing  both  shot  and 
shell.  It  was  issued  in  1853  to  the  French 
divisional  batteries,  was  used  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  has  been  adopted  by  various 
European  nations,  and  by  the  United  States. 
(Bipley  <t  Dana.) 


Mil,  bfiy ;  pout,  J61M  ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  e?  1st.    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  -  slian.    - tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,   -clout,  -tious.  -clous  -  sails.   -Ue.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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na  po  16  o  na,  s.  [After  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.) 

Sot. :  A  synonym  of  BelvUia,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Belvisiaceie  (Napoleon- 
worts),  called  by  Eudllcber  Napoleonee. 

Ntt  po-l<S-6n'-lc,  a.  (Eng.  Napoleon;  -if.] 
Pertaining  to  or  founded  by  the  Emixniir 
Napoleon  I. :  as,  the  A'upo/eouic  dynasty. 

Ma  po -le  on-i^m, '.  (Eng.  Kapolem;  -lm.] 
The  rale  of  the  Napoleons ;  support  of  the 
Kapoleonte  dynasty. 

"  HU  glorification  of  Ifapot«mim  in  hli  hUtory 
has  don*  inure  to  delude  and  demonUiM  the  moral 
•CUM  of  Ilia  countrymen  .  .  .  tliau  Any  other  eftOM 
whatever."— Brit.  <Ji*trt.  At  view.  U73,  p.  22L 

Na  po'-lS-in-tot,  «.  [Eng.  Napoleon;  -int.] 
A  supporter  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons  ; 
a  Bonapartist. 

n»  po  16  on  Ite,  i.  [Eng.  Napoleon;  »uff. 
-Oe  (Min.).] 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  dlorite  (q.v.),  consist- 
ing of  anortliite,  hornblende,  and  a  little 
qpartz.  These  minerals  constitute  an  aggre- 
gate of  spheres  of  varying  dimensions,  having 
concentric  bands  consisting  of  one  or  of  both 
of  the  atiove  minerals.  Structure  radial  fibrous. 
Known  also  under  the  name  of  corsite,  from 
Corsica,  where  found,  and  globular  diorite  = 
the  kugeldiorit  of  the  Germans. 

n»  po  -le  6n-wort,  ».  [Bug.,  4c.  Xapokon, 
and  wort.  I 

Sot.  (PI.)  :  [BELVI8IACE.*]. 

n&p'-d-lln,  «.  fFr.  nopal  =  any  cactus  on. 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds ;  sutf.  -in 
(CViem.).] 

Chem. :  Nopalln,  a  new  colour  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  market.  It  is  of  uncertain 
composition  :  some  samples  are  aaid  to  con- 
sist of  eosin,  and  others  of  a  cochineal 
compound.  (Urt.) 

nappe  (1),  «.  [Fr.  =  »  sheet,  a  surface.) 
[NAPKIN.] 

Math. :  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a  conic  sur- 
face, which  meet  at  the  vertex.  The  nappe  on 
which  the  directrix  lies  is  called  the  lower, 
and  the  other  the  upper  nappe  of  the  cone. 

H  Nappe  of  an  hyperboloid  : 

Math. :  One  of  the  branches  of  which  the 
surface  is  composed.  Hyperboloids  are  of 
one  or  two  nappes.  Those  of  one  napi«  are 
warped  surfaces  ;  those  of  two  nappes  are 
double  curved  surfaces. 

•nappe  (2),  «.    [NAP (2),*.] 
*  nappe,  v.i.   [NAP  (i),  ».] 

nip  pi  ness,  >.  [Bug.  nappy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  nap  on  the  surface. 

nip  ping  (1),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [NAP  OX  "•) 
Sleepy,  drowsy ;  hence,  off  one's  guard,  un- 
prepared. 

IT  To  catch  one  napping:  To  take  one  un- 
awares. 

nip   ping  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [NAP  (2).  r.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  raising 
•  nap  or  pile  on. 

2.  Hat-making  :  A  sheet  of  partially  felted 
fur  in  a  stage  between  the  operation  of  the 
bow,  which  first  distributes  the  fur  in  a  light 
layer,  and  the  battery  at  which  it  is  united  to 
the  hat-body.    It  becomes  the  nap  of  the  hat, 
which  is  raised  by  carding  and  shorn  to  a 
length. 

impplng  machine,  *.  A  machine  for 
raising  the  nap  or  pile  on  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

»P'-PJf  (1),  «•  {Eng.  nap  (3),  a.;  -y.]  Having 
a  nap  or  pile  on  the  surface  ;  downy. 

'-P?  (2),  a.  4  «.    [Eng.  imp  (1),  v. ;  -».] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strong,  heady  ;  causing  to  sleep 
or  to  become  drowsy.    (Said  of  ale  or  beer.) 

"  When  I  my  thresher  heard. 
With  nappy  beer  1  to  the  barn  repalr'd." 

Oa».  Sl.ephenCi  BV«t;  Tuttda,. 

B.  As  svbst. :  Strong  ale.    (Scotch.) 

ap'-pjf,  s.  [A. 8.  nappe,  hntep  =  a  cup  or 
bowl.)  A  round  enrthen  dish  with  sloping 
sides  and  a  flat  bottom. 


*  no  pron,  s.    [O.  Fr.  naperon.    The  initial 
n  has  tieen  dropped,  being  mistaken  for  the 
final  n  of  the  article  an.]    An  aprua. 
"  Napron  feir  and  white  i-wanab. 


nap  tak  ing,  a.  &  t.    [Eug.  nip  (2),  >.,  and 

taking.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Taking  a  nap  or  short  Bleep  ; 
dozing,  sleeping  ;  hence,  oil'  one's  guard. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Tho  act  of  taking  a  nap  or 
short  sleep  ;  hence,  a  taking  by  surprise,  or 
when  one  is  off  his  guard  ;  an  unexpected 
attack  or  onset. 


.,  atuU.  spoiling*,  and  flrlngB,  have  in 
our  foretathera'  days,  hetwecn  us  tuitl  Fraud*.  beeu 
common.  '—  Cnrtw  :  Survey  of  t'oriiwall. 

ua-pu',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  ;  Traguliu  jamniau,  the  Javan  Deer- 
let  ;  rust-brown  above,  white  beneath.  It  is 
gentle  In  disposition,  and  is  frequently  seen 
in  menageries. 

na  pus,  s.  [Lat.)  A  kind  of  turnip;  the 
navew  (q.T.). 

*  nor,  a.  &  adv.    [NEARER.] 

nor  a  ka,  nur'-uk,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Sansc.] 
Hind.  Myth.  :  A  term  equivalent  to  the 
English  hell  ;  it  consists  of  twenty-eight  divi- 
sions, in  which  sinners  of  as  many  different 
classes  are  confined  and  subjected  to  tortures 
corresponding  to  the  gravity  of  their  offences. 

nar-O&ph'-thon,  «.  [Gr.]  The  bark  of  an 
aromatic  tree,  used  In  fumigation,  and  for- 
merly imported  from  India. 

nar'-og  Ine,  5.  [Gr.  vafmi  (narltt)  =  a  numb- 
ness, a  deaduess  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  Cj  H-^NOg.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Pelletier  in  opium  in  1836.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  interlaced  needles,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  14j".  Its  crystal  lizable  salts  are 
decomposed  by  water  into  acid  and  base. 

nar'-oS-tlne,  «.  [Altered  from  narcotine 
(q.v.).] 

Chevi.  :  Narcoteine.  An  alkaloid  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  lead  on  narcotine.  It  is  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  tine  red  colour,  and  in 
nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  colour. 

nar-fi'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  i-apmj  (narK)  =  stillness, 
nunibuess.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Torpediuidse  (q.v.).  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  disc,  and  the  spiracles 
are  immediately  behind  the  eyes.  Four  sjtecies 
are  known.  Narcine  brasiliensit  ascends  the 
rivers  of  tropical  America. 

nar  cU  sal,  o.  [From  Hod.  Lat  narcissalcs 
(q.v.). 

But.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Narcis- 
sus :  as,  the  Narcisaal  alliance.  (Lindley.) 

nar-cis-ca'-lef,  s.  pi.  [Lat  narci*<u»);  masc. 
&  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Sot.  :  An  alliance  of  Endogens.  It  consists 
of  endogenous  petaloid  plants  with  symmet- 
rical flowers,  three  or  six  stamens,  and  albu- 
minous seeds  ;  and  contains  four  orders,  Bro- 
melfacese,  Taccaceae,  H;emadoracefe,  Hypoxi- 
dacew,  Amaryllidacea,  and  Iridacese. 

nar-9ls'-se-S9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  narcissus);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -tic.] 

Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Amaryllidacese,  containing 
bulbous  plants  with  a  coronet  in  the  flower. 

nar-9ls'-sine,  a.  [Eng.  narcissus);  -int.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Narcissus. 

nar-f  Is  -sus,  Nar-cis  BUS,  >.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  Ko><"ro-o5  (narkissos)  =  (1)  the  plant  nar- 
cissus, so  named  from  its  narcotic  properties, 
(2)  the  youth  Narcissus  ;  vdpxtj  (narkS)  — 
numbness,  torpor;  Fr.  narcisse.] 

1.  Dot.  (Of  the  form  narcissus)  :  Narcissus, 
Daffodil  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Nar- 
cisseae.  The  perianth,  which  is  coloured,  has 
a  tubular  limb  with  a  crown.  Fruit  a  coria- 
ceous capsule,  with  globose  seeds,  smooth  till 
they  become  dry.  About  thirty  are  known, 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  One,  Pseudo-Narcissus, 
is  British.  It  has  a  solitary  yellow  flower.  N. 
biflorus  is  naturalised  in  Britain  in  copses  and 
woods.  Its  flowers  are  poisonous.  N.  poeti- 
ous,  N.  contpicuus,  N.  inooinparabilis.  N.  minor, 


and  N.  Mntlaris  are  also  occasional  eacaj'ea. 
N.    Tazzetta,  N.  odorus,   and   N.   jioeticta  an 
emetic.     N,  Tazzetta  is  also  absorbent.     Its 
perfume  is  used  in  India  iu  headache. 
If  The  Narcissus  of  Japan  is  A'erima  «n 

2.  £r.  Mythol.  (Of  the  form  Narcissus) :  Th* 
beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope.  Though  U-loved  by  all  the  Grecian 
nymphs,  he  treated  them  with  contemptuous 
indifference ;  but,  having  accidentally  seen  hie  I 
own  image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  he  became 
so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  languished  till  he 
died,  and  thus  realised  the  prophecy  of  T  r«- ' 
Bias,  that  he  (should  live  until  he  saw  hiius.- 
After  his  death  the  gods,  moved  with  r»ni| ;. 
sion  for  his  fate,  changed  him  into  the  (lower 
which  bears  his  name. 

narcissus  flowered,  a.  Having  How 
like  those  of  a  narcissus. 


If  Narcwsus-Jlowered  Anemone  • 
Bot. ;  Anemone  ntircixti/lora. 


nar -el  tine,  5.  [Fng.,Ac.  narci(«»u»);  tea** 
nect.,  aud  suff.  -i/ic.j 

Chem.:  A  su' "stance  possessing  emetic  pro 
perties,  contained  in  the  white  uarcissw. 

nar-co'-gen-ine,  s.  [Gr.  vdpitri(narK)^m 
numbness,  torpor,  and  yct/raw  (gen nan)  r_:  to  i 
produce.) 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid,  supposed  by  Blyth  t^H 
be  present  In  all  samples  of  narcotine.  Koii^l 
said  to  be  merely  a  double  salt  of  narcotiaflH 
aud  <x>  tar  nine. 

nar-co'-sis,  t.  [Gr.,  from  vapicrt  (nark*)  m 
numbness,  torpor,  and  suff.  -an*.] 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  benumbiug  stui>or,  in 
which  death  may  ultimately  ensue  from 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
pupils  are  contracted,  breathing  glow  and 
stertorous,  aud  an  insensible  condition  like 
apoplexy  or  alcoholic  intoxication  is  pro- 
duced ;  best  seen  in  the  effects  of  opium. 

nar'-cA  teine,  *.    [NARCETINB.) 

nar  cot'~Jc,'  nar  cot  Ick, '  nar  -cot  ike 

o.  &  *.    [Fr.  narcotique  =  stupefying,  from  <  Jr. 
popftfetrucof    (itarkotikos)  =•  benumbing,    from 
vapKoia(narko6)  =  to  benumb;  fopxo<»(narl.^H 
=  to  become  numb,  from  vapmf  (narAv)  = 
numbness,  torpor;  Ital.  &  8p.  n<ircotico  ] 

A.  At  adjective; 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  proj>erties  or  qualities 
of  a  narcotic  ;  producing  torpor  or  coma. 

"Jfarcotlck  mediclnra  bee  those  that  brnum  and 
•tnplOe  with  th«ir  eoldoesw,  Moi>tuin.  heml'«-ke.  aud 
the  like-"-/1.  Holland:  Plinie ; Expl. nf  H or& </£• 

*  2.  Fig. :  Dull  and  stupid,  so  that  a  reader 
is  apt  to  fall  asleep  over  it. 

"  Who  read*  In  vain 
tfarcotlc  volume*  o'er."  SkenttQne:  Economy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.(Pl.):  Medicines  which  act  upon  th*» 
nervous  system,  producing  sleep  or  torpor. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  anodynes  and  Kopori- 
ncs  (q.v.).  Soporifics  generally  act  also  aa 
anodynes,  and  various  anodynes  are  ;.i:?i- 
epatimodic. 

"  Like  dull  Morcortcf,  nnioblug  pain. ' 

Tennyion  :  In  Metnoriam,  v,  t, 

narcotic  acid,  $. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  be  formed  by  boiling 
narcotine  with  potash.  It  appears  to  differ 
from  narcotine  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

t  nar -COt  -Ic-al,  a.      [Eng.   narcotic;    -oi.J 

The  same  as  NARCOTIC  (q.v.). 

"  Medlcliiei  which  they  call  narcotlcal.  t)iat  li  t* 
•ay.tuch  u  benown.eai)ddeadtb«di«ea«e." — /farnwMfl 
Trans,  of  Beta  (1&8T),  p.  431. 

*  nar-COt'-ifo-al-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  narcnticalg 
•ly.]    In  a  narcotic  manner ;  after  the  i 

of  a  narcotic. 

"  As  those  things  do,  that  pass  for  tin  rcoticmUy  c"ld.' 
— WJutetock:  Manner*  of  England,  p.  m 

nar  -  COt'  ~Ic-al-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  narcotical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  narcotic ;.  nar- 
cotic qualities  or  properties. 

*  nar-c3t'-f C-ngss,  s.    [Enpr.  narcotic ;  -ness.} 
The  same  as  NARCOTICALNESS  (q.v.). 

nar-cot  ike,  a.  &  *.    [NARCOTIC.] 

nar"  co-tine,  s.    [Eng.  narcotic;  -in*.} 

Chem. :  C22H23NO7.  One  of  the  alkaloid* 
of  opium,  and  the  tirst  base  extracted  fron 
that  substance,  discovered  by  Derosne  » 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  OB  =  a ;  cy  «=  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


narcotinic— narrow 
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1?OS.  It  forms  lustrous  rhombic  prisms, 
which  melt  at  170°,  and  decompose  at  2'20'. 
Insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  but  soluble  in 
fticohol  and  ether.  It  is  less  poisonous  than 
morphine,  and  its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

nar-PO-tln'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  narcotise);  -ic.] 
Fertaiulng  to  or  obtained  from  uarcotme. 

nor  c6t-lsm,  s.    [Eng.  narcot(ic) ;  -ism.] 
Jtfni. :  The  same  as  NARCOSIS  (q.v.). 

"Dr.  Anstle,  In  hi»  '  Stiiuuliuitii  and  Narcotics,'  re. 

niu'iiisiu/  'a  kinil  i>f  chronic  nareolwm,  tiie  vevy  ex. 

>c«  (.7  which  is  usually  denied.  '"—Daily  Telegraph, 

U.-L  'J.  1W2. 

^ar'  OOt-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  narcotic);  -te.]  To 
bring  i>r  place  umler  the  influence  of  a  nar- 
cotic ;  to  ]>ut  in  a  condition  of  stupor. 

nard,  nard'-iis,  s.     (Lat.  nardus,  from  Or. 
yapSos  (uurctos),  from  Pers.  nanl,  from  bansc. 
na(<«Ju  =  the  Indian  Spikenard,  from  not  =  to 
siiu'll  ;  Fr.  nard.] 
L  A  plant ;  the  same  as  SPIKENARD  (q.v.). 

"  About  the  cedarn  alleys  flljg 
Jfard  and  c*asift'»  balmy  smella." 

XMm :  Comix,  Ml- 

4 


An  ointment  or  unguent  prepared  from 
;enard. 


"  The  good.  syncere,  and  true  nard  U  known  by  the 
lightlies,  red  colour,  swL-et  euicll,  and  tlic  taste  espe- 
cially."—  P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bit.  xlL,  ch.  xiL 

1  Common  Nard,  Nardus  stricta. 
t  nard,  v.t.     [XARD,  «.]    To  anoint  with  nard. 

"  She  took  the  body  of  my  ]>ait  delight 
Narded  and  ivrathed  HIK!  helmed  it  for  herself. 
Tennyton :  Lover  •  Tote,  1. 

nar -dine.  a.  [Lat.  nardinus;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
nardino.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nard  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  or  resembling  nard. 

nar  doo ,  s.    [Native  Australian  name.] 

Bot. :  Marsilea  macropns,  hirsuta,  or  salva- 
trtz,  the  spores  and  spore-cases -of  which  are 
jiwde  into  bread  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

nar  doy-mi-a,  *.  [Or.  fdpSoc  (nardos)  = 
nard,  and  607*7)  (osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  (jenus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Petasitese.  N'irdosniia  fragrans  is  sometimes 
found  as  an  escape  in  shrubberies. 

iar  dos'-ta-chya,  s.  [Gr.  vopoos  (nardos)  = 
nard,  and  <rTa\us  (s£op/ius)  =  a  spike.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Valerianacese,  natives  of 
N'-paul.  [SPIKENARD.] 

nar'-diis,  s.  [ Lat.,  from  Gr.  vdp&oy  (nardos) — 
nard  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Mat-weed ;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Rotboelleae.  One  known  species,  Nardus 
ttricta,  is  British.  It  has  harsh  coarse  leaves, 
and  grows  on  moors  and  heaths  to  3,300  feet 
hi-h.  The  cattle  do  not  care  for  it,  but  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  affording  a  secure 
foothold  to  the  alpine  herborizer. 

*  nare  (1),  «.  [.Lat.  naris  =  the  nostril.]  A 
imsc,  a  nostril. 

"  There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot. 
Though  every  naro  ulfixct  it  not," 

Sutler:  ffudibrtu,  L  1. 

n&  res  I  a,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  (after- 
wards Sir)  George  Nares,  11.  N.,  Commander 
of  the  Challenger  Expedition.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  sub-order  Cheilp- 
RtoinaU.  Naresia  cyathiis  waa  dredged  in 
1,'iQO  fathoms  off  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Challenger  Expedition, 

nar  ghl-le,  nar-gi-lS,  nar'-gl-leh, 
nar-gl-U,  a.  [Pers.  &  Turk.]  A  kind  of 
t<>b;icco-pipe  or  smoldng-apparatus  used  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  having  along  stem  which 
passes  through  water. 

nar  gfl,  *.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given 
to  the  cocoa-nut  tree  In  southern  India. 

nar  i-al,  a.    [Lat.  naris  =  a  nostril.]    Of  or 

.mng  to  the  nostrils. 

"The  eutry  to  the  wtrlil  passage,  or  respiratory 
month  as  it  may  Vie  called."—  Prof.  Owen  in  .Vature, 
voL  xiiv.,  p.  l'J9. 

*  nar   i-form,  a.     [Let.  naris  =  the  nostril, 
and  forma  —  form,    shape.]     Nose-shaped  ; 
shaped  like  the  nose. 

*  nar  Ine,  a.    [Lat.  naris  =  the  nostril]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  nostrils. 

*  nar'-ra-ble,  u.    [Lat.  narrabiUit,  from  narro 
=  to  narrate  (q.v.). J    Capable  of  being  told  or 
narrated. 


nar-rate',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  narratus,  pa.  par. 
of  narro  =  to  relate,  to  tell ;  from  nucvs, 
gnarus  =  knowing,  acquainted  ;  Ital.  narrare; 
Sp.  nurrar ;  Fr.  harrer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell,  to  relate;  to  recite  or 
rehearse  as  a  story ;  to  describe  or  relate  in 
speech  or  writing. 

"  When  I  have  least  to  ftirrnfe— to  speak  In  th« 
Scottish  phrase— I  am  most  diverting."— Richardson: 
Clariua,  iv.  2W, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite. 

U  Though,  as  implied  in  the  quotation  from 
Richardson  given  above,  this  word  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  a  Scotticism,  Dr.  Fitz- 
edward  Hall  (Modern  English,  p.  121)  has 
shown  that  it  was  recognised  as  English  at 
least  as  early  as  1668  by  Up.  Lloyd. 

nar-ra'-tlon,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  narrationem, 
jiccus.  of  narratio  =  a  telling,  a   tale  ;  from 
narratus,  pa.  par.  of  narro  —  to  narrate  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  narration  ;  Ital.  narrazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  narrating ;  reciting  or  relat- 
ing the  particulars  or  incidents  of  an  event  in 
speech  or  writing. 

"  In  th«  narration  of  the  poet,  It  Is  not  material 
whether  he  relate  the  whole  story  In  his  own  charac- 
ter."— Blair:  Khetoric,  lect.  xlii. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated  ;  a  narrative;  a 
relation  or  description  in  speech  or  writing 
of  the  particulars  or  incidents  of  an  event ; 
story,  history,  account. 

"Grounded  upon  vain  and  fabulous  narration*."— 
Eolinthed;  liescript.  of  Britain*,  cli.  v. 

H.  Rhet. :  That  part  of  a  discourse  which 
simply  narrates  or  recites  the  time,  manner, 
or  conyequences  of  an  action  or  event,  or 
simply  states  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  from  which  the  conclusions  are  to  be 
drawn. 

1_t¥ve,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  narratif,  from  Lat. 
narratus,  pa.  par.  of  narro  =  to  narrate  (q.v.) ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  narrativo.] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  narration ;  as, 
narrative  skilL 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  narration,  account,  or 
relation. 

"Mr.  Stanley  boa  given  to  his  workanarrattn«form 
which  renders  it  eaay  and  pleuanut  reading." — Brit. 
Quart.  Review,  187;*,  p.  237. 

*  3.  Inclined  or   given  to  the  relation  of 
stories  ;  fond  of  story-telling,  garrulous. 

"  Wiae  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age." 
POJM  :  Eomtr ;  Iliad  lit  200. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  relation,  account,  description,  or  nar- 
ration of  an  event  or  series  of  events ;  a  tale, 
a  story,  a  history. 

"  Mr.  Froude'tt  regular  narrative  begins  only  at 
th«  close  of  the  seventeenth  century."— Brit,  (juart. 
fieoieu,  1873,  p.  508. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  composition  suited 
for  the  narration  of  events :   as,  Ue  is  very 
clever  in  narrative. 

H  Narrative  of  a  deed : 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  deed  which  de- 
scribes the  granter  and  the  grantee,  and  recites 
the  cause  ot  granting. 

t  nar'-ra-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  narrative;  -ly.} 
By  way  of  relation  ;  in  manner  of  a  narrative. 
"The  words  of  all  Judicial  acts  are  written  narra- 
tively, unless  it  b«  in  sentences  wherein  dispositive 
and  enacting  terma  are  mode  use  of."    AyUffe  :  Parer- 
ffon. 

nar-ra'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  narratus,  pa.  par. 
of  narro  =  to  narrate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  narratenr  ; 
Ital.  narratore ;  Sp.  narrador.]  One  who 
mrrates  or  relates  an  event  or  series  of 
events  or  transactions  ;  a  teller,  a  relater. 

14  In  the  very  words 

With  which  the  young  narrator  waa  inspired." 
Wordsworth:  Excurtion.  bk.  vilL 

nar'-ra-tor-^,  o..  [Eng.  narrate);  -wy-1  Of 
the  nature  of  character  or  a  narrative ;  con- 
sisting of  narrative  ;  narrating  or  relating 
events. 

"  Letters  ...  are  either  narratory,  objurgatory, 
consolatory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.'  —Bowcll ; 
Letters,  bk.  L,  |  L,  lett  1. 

*  narre,  adv.    [NKAB.J 

nar'-row,  *  nar-ewe,  *  iiar-ow,  *  nap- 
owe,  *  nar-rowe,  "  narwe,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[A.8.  neaniy  nenro  =  narrow  ;  nearwe  =  nar- 
rowly ;  cogn.  with  O.S.  naru  —  narrow  ;  nar- 
awo  =  narrowly ;  Dtit.  naauw  ;  0.  Dut.  naitw 
=  narrow,  close.  There  is  no  connection  with 
near.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  little  breadth ;  not  wide ;  not  broad ; 

having  little  width  from  side  tu  side. 

"Hou  streit  is  the  gate  aud  the  wey  narrow  thai 
leditb  to  l\  I.  and  there  ben  fewe  tbttt  fynden  It"— 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  Vli. 

2.  Of  small  or  little  extent ;  circumscribed, 
limited. 

"The  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and  confined  to 
a  narrow  cumpasa  in  the  world." — H'ilfciia. 

*  3.  Limited  in  duration  ;  short. 

"  From  this  narrow  time  of  gertatloti  m*y  *n«u«  f 
smallucM  in  the  exclusion  ;  but  thin  Inferreth  no  in- 
fyruiity."— Brovme :  Vulgar  Errourt.  ( 7'uuu.) 

4.  Limited  as  to  means  ;  straitened  :  as,  He 
Is  in  very  narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Near,  close;   within  a  small  distance: 
hence,  barely  sufficient  to  avoid  danger,  defeat, 
evil,  or  harm. 

"  Having  a  very  narrow  escape  for  hte  life."—  Aitiy 
Telegraph,  Feb.  4,  1885. 

6.  Contracted  iu  views  or  intellect ;  of  con- 
fined or  contracted  viewa  or  sentiments  ;  not 
liberal. 

"  His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temper ;  his  undei 
standing  strong,  but  narrow. "—Macaulay :  Sttt.  £ng.. 
ch.  XT. 

*  7.  Contracted ;  not  liberal ;  bigoted. 

*  8.  Covetous,  niggardly,  close ;  not  liberal, 
free,  or  generous. 

"  To  narrow  breast*  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  iu  honour's  nre. 

ti.dnty. 

*  9.  Close,  near ;   very  precise,   exact,    or 
careful ;  vigilant. 

"  The  orb  ho  roam'd 
With  narrow  search."  Milton  :  P.  L..  Ix.  S3. 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Narrowly,  closely ;  within  a  very  short 
distance. 

"  [He]  misa'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  futexi'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  An*id  v.  «7ft. 

2.  Closely,  strictly,  vigilantly. 

"  Jalons  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  In  cage, 
For  she  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  ho  was  old. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.22&. 

C.  As  subst.  (generally  in  the  plural) :  A  nar- 
row passage  between  one  sea  and  another,  or 
between  one  lake  aud  another  ;  a  narrow  pass 
through  a  mountain;  a  strait;  a  contracted 
or  narrowed  part  of  a  river  or  navigable 
channel. 

"  Near  this  Island  there  lay  on  one  aide  the  Jaws  of  a 
danirerous  narrow. "—Gladstone:  Studiei  on  J/um*r, 
iii.  W5. 

narrow-billed,  a.  Having  a  narrow  bill. 

Narrow-billed  Plant-cutter: 

Omith. :  Phytotoma  angustirostris.  [Pnrro- 
TOMA.] 

narrow-bordered,  a.  Having  a  narrow 
border. 

Narrow-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth : 

Entom :  Sesia  bombyliforrnis.  It  has  trans- 
parent wings,  their  margins  with  dense  oj>aque 
scales.  The  wings  with  black  or  green, 
vellowish-gray,  or  brown  markings,  tin  Imdy 
greenish  and  yellowish,  with  two  black  belts. 
Expansion  of  wings,  1J  to  1|  inch.  Found  in 
parts  of  Britain. 

narrow  cloth,  *.  Woollen  cloth  under 
62  inches  in  widtu. 

narrow-fabric  loom, s.  Aloom  adapted 
specifically  for  weaving  rrtibons,  tapes,  bind- 
ings, &c. 

narrow-gauge,  *.&,#. 
Railway  Engineering: 

A.  As  subst. :  A  gauge  of  or  less  than  4  feet 
8i  inches  in  width  between  the  rails,  which  la 
the    usual   distance    between  the  wheels  of 
locomotives  and  rail  way -carriages,  as  well  as 
those  of  ordinary  vehicles.    The  narrowest  in 
actual  operation,  only  two  feet,  ia  the  Port- 
madoc  and  Festinlog  Railway  in  North  Wales, 
through  a  very  difficult  country.    Many  nar- 
row gauge  railroads   have   been   built  in  the 
United  States,  where  economy  waa  necessary 
or  the  locality  difficult,  but  they  are  rarely 
built  at  the  present  day. 

B.  As  adj. :   Laid  down  with  a  narrow- 
gauge. 

"  A  railway  carraige  travelling  at  the  rate  of  80  mile* 
an  boor  on  a  narruw-gauge  line.  —  Everett ;  C.  ti.  a. 
8yttem  of  Unitt,  ch.  xi. 

narrow  minded,  a.    Having  narrow  or, 

confined     views    or    sentiments ;     illil-fi.il, 
bigoted. 

"  AD  honest  and  pious,  thoiwh  narrow-minded 
man."— jfucaulay :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 


;  ptftt.  J<RH;  cat.  90!!,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin.  flU";  Bin.  B?;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylst    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -}lon  =  zhun.    -cloua,    tlous,    sioua  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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narrow-mindedness,  *.  The  quality 
Cr  state  of  being  narrow-minded. 

narrow  -muzzled,  a.  Having  a  narrow 
nuzzle. 

Narrow-muzzled  Seal : 

Zool, :  Sttnorhyncus  Uptonyx, 

narrow-sea,  5. 

1.  Gen. :  A  sea  running  between  coasts  not 
fltr  apart 

•2.  Spec. :  The  English  Channel.  (Wharton.) 

*  narrow  sighted,   a.      Short-sighted, 

Close -sighted. 

narrow  soulcd,  a.  Having  a  close,  nig- 
gardly disposition  ;  illiberal;  devoid  of 
generosity ;  narrow-minded. 

ow,  v.t.  A  i.    [NARROW,  a.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  narrow  or  narrower ;  to  di- 
minish with  respect  to  breadth  or  width. 

"  Without  In  the  wall  of  the  house,  he  made  nar- 
ffVwetf  re»U  round  about "—  1  Mingi  vi.  «.  (1551.) 

2.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  views. 

*•  Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  U]f  what  WAS  meant  for  mankind." 
VoleUtnith:  Retaliation. 

>,  To  confloe,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

"  Society   In    de«i>otic    governments    is   narrow-it 

according  to  the  degree  of  rigour  which  the  ruling 

tyrant  exercise*  over  his  subject*." — ubterwer.  No.  St. 

If  Sometimes    used    reflexively :    as*    The 

•oquiry  narrowed  itself  to  one  point. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  To  become  narrow  or  nar- 
rower ;  to  be  contracted,  confined,  or  limited. 

*  2.    Manfge :   A  horse  is  said  to  narrow 
when  he  does  not  take  ground  enough,  and 
does  not  bear  far  enough  out  to  the  one  hand 
or  to  the  other. 

n*r  row  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [NARROW.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Tapering. 

narj-rdw-e'r,  *.    [Eng.  narrow,  T.  ;  ~€r.]   One 
who  or  that  which  narrows  or  contracts. 

-  row  -  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.  [NAR- 
ROW, i?.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  mdj.  :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  narrow 
or  contracting ;  the  state  of  becoming  narrow 
or  contracted. 

IX  Knitting:  That  part  of  a  stocking^which 
fe  narrowed  in  knitting. 

row  ly,    *  nar-ow-lye,  adv.     [Eng. 

narrow;  -ly'\ 

1.  In  a  narrow  manner ;  with  little  breadth  or 
Width ;  with  small  distance  from  side  to  side. 

*  2.  Contractedly  ;  without  extent  or  width. 

"The  church  of  England  Is  iiot  so  narrowly  cal- 
culated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government."— Surfft. 

3.  Closely,  accurately,  carefully,  vigilantly, 
attentively. 

"  fto  in  our  streeta  sly  beggars  narrowly 
Watch  motions  of  the  giver's  hand  or  eye." 

Donne  :  Lettert  To  Mr.  T.  W. 

*  i.  Avariciously,  sparingly,  covetously. 

ft.  Within  a  little  ;  nearly  ;  by  a  little ;  only 
Just. 

"  All  on  board  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning." 
—Grant,  in  t'attetl't  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  xl.,  p.  836. 

nar  -row  ness,  ».    [Eng.  narrow,  a. ;  -ness.} 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  narrow ; 
want  of  breadth  or  wideness :   smallness  of 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

"  In  OQT  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 
Arch  makes  It  rise  iii  height,  or  run  out  in  length."— 

Adtlisoti  •  On  Italy. 

*  2.  Smallness  or  limitation   of  extent  or 
•cope  ;  confined  state  or  extent. 

"  Pride  Is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  pun. 
laheil ;  and  those  more  amply  treated  tliau  the  tiarru.  > 
new  of  thedramacauadniit."— Dryden:  +-Eneit.  (Ded.) 

8.  Coiitraction  or  limitation  of  views  or 
sentiments ;  want  of  breadth  of  views  ;  il- 
liberality,  bigotry  ;  want  of  enlarged  views  or 
sentiments. 

"  [Men]  should  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrow- 
MM  of  their  minds."— Uacon:  Jfat.  Mi$t.,  f  2*0. 

*  4.  Poverty ;    straightened  or  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. 

*  5.  Covetousness,    avarice,    niggardliness, 
penuriousness. 


6.  Closeness,  nearness :  as,  the  narrowness 
of  an  escape. 

nar-the'-cl-um, «.  [Lnt.,  from  Gr.  vapWjKiov 
(narthekion)=(l)  a  small  case  or  casket  for  un- 
guents, made  out  of  the  hollow  stalk  of  the 
plant  Narthex  (q.v.) ;  (2)  any  ointment-box.] 

I'.ot.:  Bog- Asphodel :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Juncaeeae  (Rushes). 
It  has  a  coloured  perianth,  hairy  filaments, 
one  stigma,  and  a  many  seeded  capsule,  three- 
celled  at  the  base.  A',  oisifragum  bears  email 
yellow  star-like  flowers,  and  is  found  on  moun- 
tain sides  in  north  temperate  regions. 

nar  -thex,  $.  [Lat.  nartlux,  from  Or.  wip^f 
(narthex)  =  i  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
Ferula,  and  specially  F.  communis  and  F. 
meoides.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  mentioned 
above.    Narthex  asafcctida  produces  asafoetida. 
[FERULA.] 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  division  in  the  early  Christian  churches 
In  which  the  catechisms  were  said,  and  to 
which  penitents  were  admitted  ;  it  was  near 
the  entrance,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  by  a  railing  or  screen. 

(2)  An  ante-temple  or  vestibule  without  the 
church. 

(3)  A  porch  with  a  lean-to  roof  attached  to 
modern  churches,  and  either  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church   or  along  the 
breadth  of  the  nave. 

*  narwo,  a.  &  adv.     [NARROW,  a.] 

nar'-whal,    nar'-wal,    nar-whalc,  *. 

[Dan.  &  Sw.  narhval;   I  eel.  ndhvalr  =  &  nar- 
whal ;  Ger.  narwall;  Fr.  narval  or  narwohQ 
Zool. :    A  Cetacean,  called   also  the    Sea- 
unicorn,  the  Monodon  monoceros.  The  name  sea- 
nnicorn  is  given  because  the  male  has  a  horn 
six,  seven,  or 
even  ten  feet 
long,  one  of 
the  teeth  in 
the  upper 
jaw   extraor- 
dinarily pro- 
longed.   It  is 
the  left  tusk 
which  makes 
the  horn,  the 
right  being 
rarely  devel- 
oped.   The 
tusk  is  spi- 
rally furrow-  KARWHAL. 
ed,  and  is  of 

ivory,  like  the  tusk  of  an  elephant.  When  pre- 
served in  the  cabinets  of  our  forefathers,  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  mythic  unicorn  of 
antiquity.  [UNICORN.]  The  length  of  the 
Narwhal  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or 
twenty-two  feet,  the  head  being  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  and  the  horn  one-half.  It  is  in  its 
element  amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  eigh- 
tieth parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  feeds  on 
mollusca,  and  yields  an  oil  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  common  whale. 

"nas.     [See  definitions.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  ne  has  =  has  not. 

"  For  pittied  Is  mishap  that  not  rciuedie. 
For  •corned  bene  deedes  of  fond  foolerie." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender;  May. 

X  A  contraction  for  ne  was  =  was  not. 

"  Ther  not  DO  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  i,«ft 

na'-snl,  «.  &  s.      [Fr.  nasal,  from  Low  Lat. 
nasal  Is  t  from  nasua  =  the  nose  ;  Ital.  nosoU.] 
•A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

"When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  smalt  probe 
through  the  natal  duct  Into  the  nose  every  time  it  is 
drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little." — Sharp*  :  Surgery. 

2.  Pronounced  or  uttered  through  the  nose, 
or   through   the    nose  and    mouth  simulta- 
neously :  as,  a  nasal  sound,  a  nasal  accent. 

B*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  elementary  sound  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or 
through  the  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously. 

"By  dropping  the  veil  of  the  palate,  which  in  or- 
dinary utterance  cluses  the  passage  from  the  pharynx 
into  the  nose,  the  intonated  current  of  b,  d,  y,  is  al- 
lowed entrance  to  the  nose  and  exit  there :  and  the 
result  is  the  class  of  natalt  (or  *  vesonants '),  m,  n,  and 
ng  (as  in  singing)."—  Whitney :  Life  &  Growth  o/  Lan- 
guage, cb.  vi.,  p.  63- 

*II.  Technically: 

1.  Ancient  Arm. :  A  defence  for  the  upper 


part  of  the  face,  or  more   properly  for   th* 
nose ;  a  nose-guard. 

"  The  helmets  are  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  in  aJdt 
tlon  to  which  several  have  natali  projecting  in  front*" 
—  Wil*>n:  frehittortc  Annalt,  il.  .,U. 

*  2.  Med. :  A  medicine  operating  through  ttw 
nose ;  an  errhine. 

"  Sneezing,  mafltlcatories.  and  naials  ure  generally 
received."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  \>.  S3L 

nasal-bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  bone  or  bones  forming  th* 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

nasal-cavities,  nasal-fossae,  s.  pL 
Anat.:  The  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  ]'lu'_-ed 
one  on  each  side  of  a  median  vertical  septt^H 
They  open  in  front  and  behind  by  the  anter^H 
and  posterior  nostrils,  and  communicate  bf 
foramina  with  the  sinuses  of  the  frontal,  etfi* 
moid,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary  bones, 

nasal-duct,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  duct  about  six  or  seven  lines  In 
length,  constituting  a  groove  in  the  up^H 
maxillary  bone,  and  descending  to  the  lowfl 
part  of  the  lower  ineatus  of  the  nose. 

nasal  fossae,  s.  pi.     [\.VSAL  cAvrnna.] 

nasal  iririgator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  syringe  for  nasal  douches 

nasal  speculum,  .-. 

Surg.:    An  instrument  for  distending  to* 
nostrils    to   expose   the   mucous   ineiubrai^H 
and  to  facilitate  Kptorations  and  operation*! 
in  cases  of  polypus,  &c.     [SPECULUM.] 

t  na-sa'-Ua,  t.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  naso »  j 
a  nose.] 

Zool. :  Long-nosed  or  Proboscis  Monkey, 
sometimes  made  a  separate  g-jiius  (A'oWw 
larvatus),  but  more  usually  known  as  Semno* 
pithecus  (or  Presbytis)  nasalis.  [KAHAU.] 

na-B&T-a'-ty,  *.     [Fr.  nasalitf,  fr»m  nasal » 
nasal  (q.v.).]    The  quality  of  being  nasal.    I 

"The  Indian  sound  differs  only  In  the  greater  •& 
lality  of  the  first  letter."— Sir  W.  Jonct;  Ortftoy.  t/ 
Atiatick  Wordt. 

na  sal-i-za-tlon,s.  [Eng.  nasalise);  -alion,] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  nasalizing 
or  uttering  with  a  nasal  sound. 

2.  The  act  of  nasalizing  by  the  insertion  of 
a  nasal. 

"The  natalixation  of  ft  root  l>y  the  Insertion  oil 
or  n  before  the  last  letter  of  the  same  is  common  ii_ 
Aryan  languages.*'— Jfotet  A  ^uerie*.  July  9,  iiil,  \>.  n. 

na-sal-ize,  v.t.  &i.    [Eng.  nasal;  -ite.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  nasal,  to  render  nasal,  as  the 
sound  of  a  letter. 

2.  To  insert  a  nasal  letter  (especially  n)  in. 

"Schmidt  thinks  It  may  mark  only  *  natal i*inrf  at 
the  root-vowel"—  feile:  Introd.  to  Greek  A  Lotto 
£tym.  (ed.  L-T5),  p.  317. 

*  B.  Intrans. ;  To  speak  or  pronounce  witi 
a  nasal  accent ;  to  speak  through  the  nose. 

na'-sal-l^,   adv.      [Eng.   nasal;    -ly.]      In  aj 
nasiiTmanner,  through  the  nose. 

nas  -cal,  nas-cale,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  ] 
nascate;  Ital.  nascale.] 

Surg.  :  A  pessary  of  wool  or  cotton  imp 
nated  with  a  medicament  for  introduiM 
into  the  vagina. 

*nas'-9en-cy,  s.    [Lat  nasceitiia,  from 
cens,  pr.  piir.  of  nascor  —  to  be  born.] 
beginning,  origin,  rise,  or  production. 

"The  natcency  or  generation  of  things."—^  J/oi 

*  nas'-cent,  a.   [Lat.  nascens,  pr.  par.  of  i 
=  to  be  born,  to  arise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    Beginning  to  exist  or 
grow  ;    springing   up,    coming   into    bell 
growing. 

"  Therefore  the  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  1 
fiery  acrimony  of  nlcaliue  salts,  irritatinx  and  w  ^ 
ing  the  nerves,  produce  natcent  passions."— Ben 
Sirit.  $  8«. 

2.  Chem. :  The  term  applied  to  the  state  i 
an  element  at  the  moment  of  its  libei 
from  a  compound,  and  which  is  charact* 

by  abnormal  chemical  activity. 

nascent-organs,  s.  pi. 


Biol  :  Organs  not  yet  fully  developed,  an<3 
which  in  tlieir  present  state  are  useful  to  theii 
possessor,  and  will  become  more  so.  Nascent 
organs  differ  from  rudimentary  organs,  whicl 
are  useless. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  W9H  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw.    i 


, 


naseberry— natantly 
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ber  ry,  nees'-ber-rjr,  nls'-ber-r& 

[A  corrupt,  of  Lat.  mespilus=&  medlar, 
Sp.  nispero.] 
Achras  Sapota,   [ACHRAS,  SAPODILLA.] 


(q. 
ff 


iberry-bat,  s. 

The    Jamaican    stenoderm,    Steiw- 
'amakense,  and  the  Spectacled  steno- 

,    S.   perspiciUatum,    frugivorous    bats, 

showing  great  partiality  for  the  fruit  of  the 
naseberrry. 

nascberry  bully  tree,  «. 

Bot. :  Achras  SUleroxyloii. 

nas  e  us,  s.    [Lat.  nasus  =  the  nose.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acronuridae.   Twelve 
species  are  known  from  the  tropical  Indo- 
Facific,  none  of  them  extending  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     In  their  mode 
of  life  these  flshes    resemble  the  Acanthuri 

.v.).  One  of  the  most  common  species  is 
Waseus  nnicornis,  which,  when  adult,  attains 
&  length  of  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  has 
a  horn  about  two  inches  long,  (friinther.) 

2.  Paheont. :  Extinct  species  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

Hash,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Chilly,  hard, 
linn.  (Provi)iciaL') 

Dash-gab,  s.  Insolent  language,  imper- 
tinence. 

naj-I-cor'-nil-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
nasus  =  a  nose,' and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Zoo!.:  A  name  occasionally  given  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Perissodactyle  Mammals  con- 
taining the  Rhinocerotidee. 

•nas-I  cor'-nous.tt.  [Mod.  Lat.  nasicvrnjia) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suit',  -ous.]  Having  a  horn  on  the 
nose. 

"Those  four  kinds  of  natirvrnout  beetle*  described 
by  Muffetus."— Brotmg :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch. 

*  nas'-i  form,  a.  [Lat.  nams  —  the  nose, 
and  forma  —  form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  appearance  of  a  nose  ;  nose-shaped,  nari- 
fonn. 

B-W  1  ter-na,  s.  [Lat.  =  t  watering-pot 
with  a  large  spout.] 

Ornith. :  Pigmy  Parrot,  a  genus  of  Camp- 
tolophinee  from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  with  seven  species,  all  of  small  size. 
Prevailing  colour,  green.  (R.  B.  Sharpe.) 
Wallace  reduces  the  species  to  three. 

nd-8O-,  pref.  [Lat.  nasus  =  the  nose.]  Con- 
nected with  the  nose. 

naso  labial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  nose  and  lip  :  as,  the  naso-labial  line. 

naso  malar,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  nose  and  malar  bone. 

H  (1)  Naso-malar  angle : 

Anthrop.  :  An  angle  proposed  by  Prof. 
Flower  as  a  means  of  skull-measurement.  It 
1«  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  meeting  at 
the  most  depressed  point  of  the  nasal  bones 
In  the  middle  line,  and  resting  on  the  middle 
of  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbits.  In  Euro- 
peans the  average  angle  thus  formed  is  131° ; 
In  African  Negroes,  134";  in  Australians,  135°. 
In  all  the  true  Mongolian  races  the  average 
exceeds  140'. 

(2)  Naso-malar  index : 

Anthrop. :  A  numerical  index  proposed  by 
Mr.  Oliltield  Thomas,  to  supersede  the  naso- 
malar  angle  described  above.  The  index  is 
led  by  the  relative  lengths  of  (a)  a 
passing  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  nasal 
IBS,  from  a  point  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  orbit  to 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side ; 
and  (b)  a  line  between  the  same  two  points 
measured  directly,  and  not  over  the  nasals. 
The  second  line  is  taken  as  100,  and  the  index 
is  formed  by  the  first.  [MESOPIC,  PLATYOPIC, 
PROOPIC.J 

naso  -  palatal,    naso  -  palatine,    a. 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  nose  and  palate  : 
as,  the  naso-palatal  a)>erture. 

nas  -sa,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  basket  with  a  narrow 
neck,  for  catching  lish.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidae  (q.v.).  The 
shell  resembles  that  of  Biiccinum,  but  is 
smaller.  The  genus  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  Whelks  by  having  the  columellar  lip 
expanded  and  callous,  with  a  tooth  near  the 


anterior  canal.  Nassa  retteiUata  is  common 
on  English  shores  at  low  water,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Dog-whelk.  Known  species 
210,  extending  from  low  water  to  a  depth  of 
fifty  fathoms.  World-wide  in  distribution, 
2.  PcUceont.  :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

Nas'-sac,  *  Nas'  -sack,  «.  A  large  historical 
diamond  brought  from  India  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  as  part  of  the  Deccan  booty.  Now 
in  England. 

nas  sa  -vi  a,  nas  sau-  vi  a,  a.     [Named 
after  Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen.  ] 
Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Nassa  vieae  (q.v.). 

nas-sa-vf-a'-9c-ae,  nas  sau-vi  a  90-00, 

s.   pi      [Mod.    Lat.    naasavi(a)t    ruis$auvi(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Labiatiflone.  The  style  is  never  tumid,  the 
branches  long,  linear,  truncate,  fringed  only 
at  the  point.  It  has  three  sub-tribes,  Poly- 
achyridese,  Nasaaviete,  and  Trixidese. 

nas-sa-Vi-e'-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nassavi(d); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot,  :  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  the  tribe 
Nassa  viacese  (q.v.). 


'-tl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  nasty;  ~ly.]  In  a  nasty 
manner  ;  dirtily,  filthily,  foully,  obscenely, 
grossly. 

nas'-tJ-ness,  s.    [Eng.  nasty;  -nesa.j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nasty,  filthy, 
or  dirty  ;  tilth,  dirt,  foulness. 

"  To  sweep  the  streets  their  task  from  sun  to  ion, 

And  seek  the  nuttinett  which  others  shun." 

Jttgo:  The  Scavenger. 

2.  Nauseousness  ;  disagreeableness  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 

3.  Filth  i  ness,  obscenity  ;  grossness  of  ideas  ; 
ribaldry. 

"  A  divine  might  have  employed  hit  pains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  matintm  of  FUutos  and  Aristo- 
pbaues."—  Drydtn.  (Todd.} 


.RSH-NASTURTI CJM. 


n£s  -tu  ran,  *.    [Or.  va.rr4*  (nattos)  =  dense, 
compact,  and  Ger.  uran  =  uranium.} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  URANINITE  (q.v.). 

nas  tur  tl  iim  (tl  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.,  from 

Tiast  tort,ium,  and  this  from  nasus  and  torqueo, 
alluding  to  the  ef- 
fect produced   on 
the  muscles  of  the 
nosebytheacridity 
of  the  genus.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A   genus  of 
Cruciferte,    family 
Arabidaa.     Water 
Cress  (N.officinale), 
is  an   aquatic   spe- 
cies,  cultivated    as 
a  salad  in  brooks  in 
the    United    States 
and  Europe.    Lfpi- 
dium  virginicumtt\}& 
Virginian    Cress, 

and  several  other  species  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  are  cultivated  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

2.  The  genus  Tropaeolum  (q.v.). 

nas'-ty;  *  nas  ky,  *  nas  kie,  a,    [Of  Scan- 

dinavian origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  naskug  =  nasty, 
dirty  (said  of  weather)  ;  nasket  =  dirty,  sul- 
lied ;  snaskig  =  nasty,  swinelike  ;  snuskig  = 
slovenly,  nasty,  from  snaska  =  to  eat  like  a 
pig  ;  Low  Ger.  nask  —  nasty  ;  Norw.  nask  = 
greedy  ;  naska  =  to  eat  noisily.] 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  foul. 

2.  Nauseous,  disgusting  ;  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  gross,  indecent,  ribald. 

4.  Disagreeable,  troublesome,  annoying. 

5.  Dangerous,  serious. 
nasty-man,  s.    [GAROTTE.] 

nas'-u-a,  8.      [Mod.    Lat.,  from    Lat.  nama 
=  a  nose.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Coati,  Coati-Mundi.  A  genus  of 
Procyonidae  (q.v.).  Dentition  as  in  Procyon 
(q.v.).  Body  elongated,  somewhat  compressed; 
nose  prolonged  into  a  mobile  snout.  Tail 
long,  n  on  -prehensile,  tapering,  annulated. 
Wallace  says,  "species  5  (?);"  but  Prof. 
Flower  reduces  them  to  two,  Nasua  narica, 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  N.  rufa, 
of  South  America,  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay. 


2.  Palfcont.  ;  Two  species  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil. 

na  sus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nose.]    [CLYPEUS,  s.  2.] 

*  na'-sute,  a.    [Lat.  nasut  us  =  having  a  largo 
nose,  keeii-scented,  critical  ;  nasus  =  a  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  or  keen  smell  or  scent  ; 
keen  -seen  ted. 

"  They  are  commonly  discovered  by  a  nuxute  twin* 
purposely  brought  up.  '  —  Evelyn  :  Acetaria,  f  39. 

2.  Critical,    nice,    censorious,    particular  ; 
nice  in  discernment. 

"  The  natuter  criticks  of  their  age  scent  something 
" 


*  na'  sute-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nasute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  nasute  ;  quickness  or  keen- 
ness of  scent  ;  nice  discernment. 

'  All  which  to  any  man  that  hat  but  *  moderate 
natuttnett  cannot  but  import"—//.  Mori:  Qodlintm, 
bk.  vlll..  cfa.il..  |& 

nat,  adv.    [Nor.] 

na'-tal,  *  na'-tall,  a.  <fe  s.    [Fr.  natal,  from 
L&t.'natalis  =  natal,  presiding  over  birth,  from 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  born  ;  Sp. 
natal;  Ital.  natale.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one's 
birth  ;  dating  from  one's  birth. 

"  Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.'* 

Pope  ;  £uay  on  Mem,  L  2M. 

2.  Presiding  over  birth  or  nativity. 

"  Now  nece  mine,  by  Xntntl  Jove**  feest, 
Were  1  A  God,  ye  should  sterve." 

Chaucer:  Troilui  A  Crtttida,  lit 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  [NATALS], 

*  na-ta  li  tial,   *  na-ta-H  tlous,   *  na- 
ta-lf-cial  (ti,  cl  as  Sh),  a.     [Lat.  nntali- 
tius,  trom'natalis  —  natal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  one's  birth  or  birthday; 

consecrated  to  one's  nativity. 

"  Hia  natnUtial  poplar  had  outstrip^  the  rest  of  Ita 
contemporaries."—  Evelyn:  Sylva.  bk.  iv.,  |  is. 

2.  Occurring  or  happening  at  one's  birth. 

"  No  hurtlesa  natttlitiout  fire 
Flaying  about  htm  made  the  nurse  admire." 

Carturriyiit  :  Birth  oj  the  DuKt  of  Tork. 

na-tal'-O-in,  s.     [Eng.  Nat(al),  and  aloine.] 

Chem.  :  C^H^O^.  The  aloin  of  Natal  aloes. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  thin,  bright 
yellow  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ben- 
zol, chloroform,  and  ether,  and  melts  between 
212'  and  222°. 

*  na  tals,  s.  pi.    [NATAL.]    The  circumstances 
of  a  person's  birth  ;  one's  nativity. 

"  The  blessed  natals  of  our  heaveiily  king." 

Fitzyeffmy  :  Bletted  Birthday,  p,  L 

na  -tal  us,  s.     [Lat.  natalis  =  natal  (?).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  VespertilionidaB  (True 
Bats),  from  South  and  Central  America. 
Three  species  have  been  described,  Natalui 
stramineus,  popularly  known  as  the  Straw- 
coloured  Bat,  N.  micropus,  and  N.  lepidut, 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.t  1880,  pp.  443,  444.) 

na  tant,  a.  [Fr.(  from  Lat.  natans,  pr.  par. 
of  natot  frequent  of  no  =  toswim  ;  Ital.  natante; 
Sp.  nadante.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Floating.  (Used  spec,  of  the  leaves 
of  some  aquatic  plants.) 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  flsh 
(except  flying-fish   and   shell-fish),  when  re- 
presented horizontally  on  the  field,  or  as  if  in 
the  act  of  swimming.    Also  called  naiaut. 

na-tan'-tes,  s.  pi    [Lat  nom.  pi.  of  natans.\ 

[NATANT.]T 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Walcknaer  to  a 
section  of  the  Araneidee,  which  swim  in 
water,  and  there  spread  their  filaments  or  nets 
to  entrap  their  prey.  The  typical  genus  is 
Argyroneta  (q.v.;,  popularly  known  as  th* 
Diving  Spider. 

na-tan'-tl  a,  (tl  as  shl),  s.  pi    [Lat.  neat 
pi.  of  natans.]    [NATANT.] 
Zoology  : 

*  1.  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  an  order 
of  mammals  which  live  in  water.    It  included 
the  whales,  the  dolphins,  &c. 

2.  An  order  of  Rotifera,  consisting  of  swim- 
ming species.  It  is  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies, Polytrocha  and  Zygotrocha. 

*  na   tant-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  natant;   -ly.]    In 
a   swimming  manner;    like  one  swimming; 
swimmingly. 


boy  ;  pout,  joM  ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph 
•ciaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion    -  shun ;    tion,  -  gion  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d 
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na-ta'  tion,  .*.  [I-at.  n/'intln,  from  nato  =  to 
•win).]  Tlie  act  or  art  of  swimming. 

"  Other  aniiuala  .  .  .  need  no  other  way  of  motion 
for  tt'itattnn  In  tbe  water."— Broient :  rulgar  Errourt. 
bk.  Iv..  ch.  vl 

ni  t»  tor  es,  «.  pi  [Lot  nom.  pi.  of  natator 
s  a  swimmer  ;  noto  =  to  swim,] 

1.  Ornith. :  Swimmers  ;  an  order  of  Birds, 
founded   by    Illiger,    corresponding    to    the 
Palmipedes    of    Cuvier.      It    contains   four 
ftmillifs  :  lirevlpennatie,  Longipennate,  Toti- 
palmatie,  and  Larnellirostres.     The  order  Is  a 
natural  one ,  anil  founded  on  characteristics 
all  can  appreciate.    They  are  aquatic,  with 
webtied  feet,  and  the  majority  are  fitted  for 
•vimmlng  rather  than  fur  flight.   In  Huxley's 
cuwsitication,  founded  on  anatomical  distinc- 
tions, the  Natatores  are  distributed  among  the 
orders    Herodionea,    Anseres,  Steganopodes, 
Oaviie,  Pygopodes,  and  Impcnnei,  of  the  sub- 
class Carinatx. 

2.  Palceont. :  First  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
series. 

ni  ta  tor-I-aa,  a.  (Lat.  natator  =  a  swim- 
mer ;  Eng.  adj.  suit',  -ial.]  Pertaining  or 
adapted  to  swimming ;  a  term  applied  to  such 
birds  as  live  habitually  upon  the  water ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Natatores  Oi.v.). 

natatorial  Isopoda,  ».  pi. 

Zool. :  A  division  n."  Isopnda,  containing 
two  families,  Cymotlioidtt  aud  Sphteroiuidse. 

•  natatorial-type,  t. 

Ornith.:  In  Swainson's  methodic  arrange- 
ment, the  fifth  order,  family,  lie.,  of  birds,  to 
which  analogies  were  sought  in  other  classes, 

na'  ta-tor-y,  o.  [Lat.  natatnriia,  from  no/u- 
tor  =  a  swimmer.  1  Used  or  adapted  for  swim- 
ming ;  enabling  to  swim.  (Owen.) 

nat9h  (IX  t.  [O.  FT.  nache,  from  Lst  natii  = 
the  rump;  Ital.  tuilica.]  The  part  of  an  ox 
between  the  loins ;  the  rump. 

natch-bone, ».  An  aitch-bone,  or  rump- 
bone. 

natch  (2), ».    [NADTCH.] 

nat9h  -nee,  i.    (Native  name.) 

Hot. :  Elensine  coracana,  a  cereal  growing  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

na  tes,  s.  pi    [Lat.]    The  buttocks. 

•na  the-less,   *  nith  less,  adv.     [A.S. 
ndtheles,  from  nd  thy  (or  the)  lou  =  not  by  that 
less,  not  the  less.)    Nevertheless;  none  the 
less ;  notwithstanding. 
"  JTatUtu  he  K>  endured."          tnilon :  p.  L.,  I »». 

•na  the  more,  "nath  more,  adv.  [A.S. 
nd  thy  (or  the)  mftra  =  not  by  that  more,  not 
the  more.J  Not  or  none  the  more  ;  never  the 
more.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  25.) 

na  tl  ca,  s.    [Lat.  »atis  =  the  rump.    (Agat- 

«'*•)] 

1.  Zool:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Naticidse  (q.v.).     The  shell  Is  smooth  and 
thick,  the  inner  tip  callous,  umbilicus  large, 
With  a  spiral  callus.     The  animal  frequents 
Bandy  and  gravelly  bottoms,  from  low  water 
to  ninety  fathoms.    Widely  distributed,  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.    More  thuu  ninety 
species  have  been  described. 

2.  Palceont. :   Said   to   commence   in   the 
Silurian  ;  abundant  in  all  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary formations. 

na  «9  -i  das,  «.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat  *attc(a);  Lat. 
Jem.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  marine  holostomatons 
Gasteropoda.    Shell  globular,  of  few  whorls, 
with  a  small  spire  ;  outer  lip  acute  ;  inner  lip 
often  callous ;  foot  very  large ;  mantle-lobes 
hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.     Five  genera 
and  270  species  known.    (Wallace.) 

2.  Palceont. :  Stated  to  commence  In  the 
Upjier  Silurian.    (Nic/iolson.)    About  300  ex- 
tinct species,  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to 
the  Pliocene.    (Wallace.) 

na  tion,  *  na  ci  on.  *  na-cl-onn,  "  na- 
tioun,  t.  [Fr.  unti'in.  from  Lat  milionon, 
ace.  of  natio—&  nation,  a  race,  from  nntus, 

}«.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  born  ;  Sp.  notion  ; 
tal.  n(irioH«.J 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  people  inhabiting  a  certain  district  and 


united  together  by  common  political  institu 
tions. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  ethnological  family,  aud  speaking 
the  same  language. 

•  3.  A  family.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,650.) 

IL  Univ.  :  A  division  of  students  for  pur- 
poses of  voting  according  to  their  place  of 
birth.  This  system  still  obtains  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

1  Law  qf  Nations:  (INTERNATIONAL-LAW], 

na'-tlon,  a.,  *.,  &  adv.  [An  abbreviation  of 
damnation.'] 

A.  As  ndj.  :  Immense,  enormous.    (Prov.  <t 
American.) 

B.  As  tufist.  :  A  great  number  ;  •  great 
deal.    (Vulgar.) 

'•  What  a  na'ian  of  herbs  he  had  procured  to  mol- 
lify her  humour."—  Sterne  :  Trutnrtn  s»undv,  ch.  xxi. 

C.  As  aflv.  :  Immensely,  extremely,  exceed- 
ingly.   (Provincial  it  American.) 

na-tlon-al,  o.  [Fr.,  from  nation  =  nation 
(q.v.)  ;  bp.  nncinnal  ;  Ital.  nazionale.  First 
used  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  (Collect. 
Scarce  Tracts  (ed.  Sir  W.  Scott),  vii.  91.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation,  as  distin- 
guished from  private  or  individual  ;  public, 
general 

2.  Attached  to  one's  country  ;  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  one's  own  nation. 

national  air,  >. 

Music  :  An  air  or  tune  characteristic  of  01 
peculiar  to  a  particular  nation  or  people  ; 
specifically  applied  to  an  air  or  tune  winch 
is  adopted  as  that  to  be  played  on  state 
or  public  occasions:  as,  in  England,  "God 
save  the  Queen  (or  King)  ;"  in  America,  "Hnill 
Columbia  ;"  In  France,  the  "  Marseillaise,"  &c. 
Also  called  a  national  anthem. 

national-anthem,  «.    [NATIONAL-AIR.] 

TI  The  composition  of  the  English  national 

anthem  has  been  attributed  to  John  Bull  in 

1606,  and  to  Henry  Carey  in  1743.    It  has 

been  claimed  also  by  the  French. 

National  Assembly,  ».  The  LegisH- 
tive  Assembly  in  France.  When  the  nobility 
and  clergy  summoned  with  the  Tiers  Etat  to 
the  States-General  declined  to  sit  with  the 
commons,  these,  declaring,  on  June  17, 
1789,  that  they  represented  $}„  parts  of  the 
nation,  assumed  the  name  of  the  National 
Assembly,  though  the  name  Constituent 
Assembly  is  more  frequently  employed.  It 
guided  the  destiny  of  France  during  the 
stormy  period  lietween  1789  and  Sept.  21, 
1792,  when  it  dissolved  itself  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  the  National  Convention  (q.v.). 
The  name  of  National  Assembly  was  resumed 
in  1848,  and  is  still  in  use. 

National  Bank,  ..  One  of  the  banks 
organized  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1*04, 
whose  circulating  notes  must  be  secured  I  y  a 
de|W8it  of  Uuited  States  bonds  ill  the  National 
Treasury. 

National  Chnrch,  s.  A  church  which 
is  tint  of  the  nation.  Applied  specially  to 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

National    Convention,  «.     (CONVEN- 

TION.) 

national   covenant,    s.      [COVEXAMT, 


national  debt,  s.    [DEBT,  «.,  §  4.] 

National  Gallery,  t.  A  gallery  for 
exhibiting  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation.  It  commenced  in  1824  with  the 
purchase  bytheGovernmentof  the  Angerstein 
collection  of  thirty-eight  pictures.  The  pre- 
sent building  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  opened 
April  9,  1838. 

National  Guard,  >.  The  state  militia; 
the  military  organizations  In  the  service  of  the 
several  States,  under  command  of  their  respec- 
tive Governors.  Enlistment  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. The  number  now  in  service  in  this 
country  is  about  125,000  men  enlisted  and 
equipped.  The  total  military  reserve  of  the 
nation  is  estimated  at  10,00(1,000,  but  the  term 
National  Guard  is  applied  only  to  those  actu- 
ally under  enlistment. 

national-schools,  «.  pi.  Schools  con- 
ducted and  supported  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent 
by  government. 


national-workshops,  s.  rl. 

Polit,  Econ.  eft  Hist. :  The  English  namp  «f 
"  At  r  i  if  is  nationaux,"  established  by  th« 
JVetich  provisional  government  in  February, 
1848,  and  which  were  abolished  in  tine* 
months,  after  a  sanguinary  contest. 

n3.    tion  al  ism,  g.     [Eng.  national;  -in 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  national; 
nationality.    . 

2.  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  manner  of  ! 
peculiar  to   a   nation  ;   a   national  trail    .»r 
character. 

3.  The  political   programme   of  the  Iris 
Nationalists. 

4.  Adherence  to  or  support  of  the  objeel 
of  the  Nationalists. 

"HlB  Btrotiff  nntivnatism,  bow«Ter,  made  that  *e| 
of  teaming  two  hot  to  hold  him."— Daily  f 
Feb.  6,  1885. 

na  -tion  al  1st,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  national ;  -i*. 

A*  As  substantive : 
I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  One  devoted  to  his  country 
a  i  atriot. 
It  Technically: 

1.  Politics:  One  of  that  party  in  In 
which  desires  separation,  more  or  less 
plete,  from  Great  Britain. 

"  When  a  returned  ffationalitt  make*  hi  mat  If  r 
mii'Uable  fur  hii  dfuuticlatioiu  of  dynamite."—  b  ~ 
Ttleyraph,  Feb  4,  1886. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  God's  ele» 
tion  is  that  of  nations,  not  of  individuals. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  party  know* 
M  Nationalists. 

"  Th«  most  extreme  lectiin  of  the  IrUh  Nation* 
party."—  Daily  Telegraph.  F«b.  3,  1885. 

na  tion-al-l-tj^  *.    [Fr.  nationaKU,  from 
national  =  national  (q.v.).] 

L  National  character  ;  those  traits  or  qual 

ties  collectively  which  distinguish  a  nation. 

"Tbmtnati'mar.tyot  Briti*hlQve."—Boweil.  Let** 

bk.  L.  I  2.  let.  xvliL 

2.  The  people  Or  persons  collectively  con 
stituting  a  nation;  a  nation;  arace  nf  peopii 

"When  the  revolution  of  IMS  broke  out,  op)>i«sM 
nati -natitiet  were  heard  of  everywhere."—  U.  ,s  JCt 
vxtrdt:  Polith  Captivity. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  strongly  attache 
to  one's  own  country  and  one's  own  country 
men ;  patriotism. 

4.  The  state  of  belonging  to  a  partlcifl 
nation  or  country. 

"  In  the  caM  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  who  hM 
pfix'il  to  be  of  the  same  natiuimlity."—DaUw  Tm 
graph,  Feb.  4,  1886. 

5.  Existence  as  a  distinct  nation;  nati»na 
unity  and  integrity. 

"  Jn*titnt ions c*lcul»it*d  toenanre the pre^erxat  'on i 
ibcir  nation<tlUv"—H.  H.  Ediimrdi :  PuliA  C 

na  tion  al-iza  tion.   *.      [Eng.   national 
iz(e);  -ation.}    The  act  or  process  of  national 
izing ;  the  act  of  giving  in  possession  to  thd 
nation,  as  distinct  from  individuals ;  the  sUt* 
Of  being  naturalized. 

"The  nitionalitation  of  land."—  DaMy  Tcl'graf*, 
Jftn.  si,  1886. 

na'-tlon-al-izo,  v.t.     [Fr.  nntionaliser.] 

1.  To  make  national ;  to  fit  or  adapt  for  a 
nation. 

2.  To  make  the  property  of  the  nation,  I  _ 
opposed  to  individuals;  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship of  to  the  nation. 

3.  To  give  the  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  institutions  of  a  particular  nation  to :  i 
To  nationalize  a  foreign  colony. 


na  -tion-al-ly,  ttrtv.  [Eng. 
In  a  national  manner;  with 
nation  as  a  whole. 


national:  -ly.] 
o  the 


regard  to 

"Who  being  nationally  espoiued  to  God  by  o**fr 

nut." — South:  Hennoiu,  voL  IL,  mar.  L 


*  na'-tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  national;  -neat.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  national ;  na- 
tionality. 

na'-tlve,  *  na-tyve,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  notif,  fem. 

native,  from  Lat.  nttlirus  =  natural,  native, 

from  natus  =  born,  pa.  par.  of  naKivr  —  to  se 

born  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nalivo.  Native  and  naive  t 

doublets.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Having  existence  by  birth  ;  haviag  I 

origin  ;  born. 

'  Anaxlmander's  opinion  Is  that  the  nods  are  »'"'f 
rislug  and  rauiibmg  again. '-CudworOi:  lit 
Syttvjn.  p.  129. 


late,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
Syrian.    *e.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw 


*  2.  Original ;  giving  origin. 

"  Have  I  IK  .w  eeeii  death  1  i*  this  the  way 
1 111  list  return  to  native  dust." 

Hutan:  P.i..xi.4M. 

S.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  birth,  or 
th>'  place  or  circumstances  of  one's  birth. 

"  0  natiue  land,  Illon.  and  of  the  Goddes 
Tlie  mansion  place  I       Surrey:  Vtryiti ;  JBneitii. 

M.  Produced  by  nature;  natural,  inborn, 
Innate,  genuine;  not  artificial. 

"The  natiM  vole*  of  und  Uwembled  Joy." 

TitotmoH  :  Sumtner,  61. 

&  Constituting  or  being  the  natural  home. 

"  The  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  flriuameut  of  heaven. 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

*  6.  Hereditary  ;  resulting  from  birth.    , 

"  Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  t" 

Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  iiL  8. 

7.  Connected  by  birth  ;  belonging  to  by 
With.  (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1.) 

*  8,  Cognate,  congenial,  kindred. 

"To  join  like  like* 
And  klae  like  untiv  tilings." 

MuA-t-i;>.  .-  All't  Well  tluti  End*  Well,  L  L 

ft.  A  term  applied  to  oysters  raised  in  an 
artificial  bed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  'Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  born  in  a  particular  place  or 
country ;  a  person  or  thing  deriving  its  origin 
front  a  particular  place  or  country. 

"Make  DO  extirpation  of  the  natiaet,  under  pretence 
of  planting  religion."— Bacon.'  Adoice  to  VUliert, 

*  2.  Source,  origin. 

"  Th'  accusation. 

All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation."      Shakes?. .  Coriol.,  11L  t 

H  Some  editions  read  motive. 

3.  An  oyster  raise* I  in  an  artificial  bed  and 
considered  superior  to  those  dredged  from  the 
natural  beds. 

IL  Min. :  The  same  as  ULEXITE  (q.v.). 

U  Native-alum  =  Tschermigite  and  Kalinite ; 
Native-amalgam=./lrtiaZ0ani;  Native-antimony 
:=  Antimony;  Native-arsenic  =  Arsenic;  Na- 
tive-bismuth =  Bismuth;  Native-copper  = 
Copper;  Native-gold  =  Gold;  Native-iridium 
=:  Iridosmine  ;  Native-iron  =  Iron;  Native- 
leaf)  =  lAad ;  Native-magnesia  =  Brucite ;  Na- 
tive-niprcury  =  Mercury;  Native-minium  = 
Cinnabar;  Native-platinum  =  Platinum;  Na- 
tive Prussian -blue  =  Vivianite  ;  Native-quick- 
silver =  Mercury;  Native-silver  =  Silver;  Na- 
tive-sulphur =  Sulphur  ;  Native-tellurium  = 
Tellurium;  Native-tin  =  Tin ;  Native-zinc  = 
Zinc. 

native-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  Australian  name  for  Phas- 
totarctos  dnereus,  the  koala  (q.v.). 

native-carrot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Tasmanian  name  of  Geranium 
farviflontm,  the  tubers  of  which  were  eaten 
by  the  natives,  now  an  extinct  race. 

native-currant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Australian  name  of  Leucopogon 
Jtic/tif,  a  shrub  growing  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
the  island.  The  berries  are  small,  white,  and 
eatable. 

native-devil,  5. 

Zcol. :  The  popular  Tasmanian  name  for 
D«.<  /urns  vrsinus,  tlie  Ursine  Dasyure,  on 
account  of  the  great  havoc  it  commits  among 
•beep  and  poultry. 

native -gum,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Guiana  to  the  gum  of  Guaiacum  officinale. 

native-potato,  s. 

Bot,  :  Gastrodia  Sesamoides,  the  root  of  which 
T>  Ambles  a  strong  kidney  potato,  but  is  in- 
sipid. It  is  sometimes  eaten  in  Tasmania. 

•  na -tlve-l;jr,  adv.    [Eng.  native;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  native  manner ;  by  birth  or  nature  ; 
naturally. 

"We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own."— 
J- rimy  Taylor:  Artificial  BantUumenett. 

2.  Originally. 

"This  goodness  of  God  natively  proceeded  from  HI* 
will."— Hhelford:  teamed  JHscourtet,  p.  1B4. 

•  na-tive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  native) ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  native  or  produced 
by  nature. 

•  na'-tty-Isin,  s.     [Eng.  native);  -ism.]    A 
disposition  or  tendency  to  favour  those  of 
native  birth  in  preference  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.    (American.) 


natively— natural 
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na-tiv'-I-tjf,   *  na-tyv-y-te,  *.     [Fr.   na- 

tivite,  from  Ijat.  nativitntem,  accus.  of  iiativit(is 
=  birth  ;  from  natiwts=  uuturai,  native  (q.v.); 
8p.  natividad ;  Ital.  nativita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  coining  into  life ;  a  being  born  ;  birth. 

"  The  natyuyte  of  Crist  bl  fleiwh."—  Wydiffe  .•  Uark. 
(ProL) 

*  2.  The  time,  place,  manner,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  birth. 

"  They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either 
in  nativity,  cliauce,  or  death." — Siuieir;;. :  Merry 
Wiott  of  Windt'jr.  V.  L 

*  3.  The  state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

"These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
buall  yield  ua,"  Milton:  P.  L.,  vl.  482. 

4.  A  picture  representing  the  Nativity  of 
the  Saviour. 
H  Technically: 

1.  Astrol. ;  A  horoscope  ;  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  heavens,    especially    of    the    twelve 
houses  at  the  moment  when  a  person  is  born. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  The  indigenousness  of  a  zoo- 
logical or  botanical  species  in  any  place. 

"A  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  us  on  the 
question  of  the  nativity  of  P»lyqamtm  awteu/arc  (L.), 
ill  the  oolmiy." — Tram.  Jfeu>  Zealand  Inst.,  1871,  p.  238, 

t  (1)  The  Nativity:  Spec.,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Dec.  25.  But  there  are  two  other 
festivals  of  the  Nativity  : 

(a)  That  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  kept  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Sept.  8  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Pope  Sergius  I., 
about  690,  and  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians in  the  twelfth  century. 

(6)  That  of  John  the  Baptist,  June  24.  It 
is  believed  that  it  was  instituted  A.D.  488. 

*  (2)  To  cast  a  nativity : 

Astrol. :  To  draw  a  horoscope  or  scheme  of 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth, 
and  to  calculate,  according  to  the  rules  of 
astrology,  the  future  influence  of  the  pre- 
dominant stars. 

na-trf-9i'-ns9,  s.  pi.     [Lut.   natrix,   genit. 
natric(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irwc.) 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Colubrine  Snakes, 
widely  distributed,  with  seven  genera  and 
fifty  species.  (Wallace.) 

na'-tri-um,  s.    [NATRON,  SODIUM.] 

t  na'-trlx,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  water-snake,  from  nato 
=  to  swim.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Natricinge.  (For  characters  and  species  see 
Tropidonotus.) 

na-trd-bor-d-cai'-9ite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  na- 

tro(n);  boro(n),  and  calcite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ULEXITE  (q.v.). 

na-trd-cal'-cite,  s.    [Eng.  natro(n\  and  coZ- 
efe.] 

Min. :  A  pseudomorph  of  calcite  after  cry- 
stals of  gaylussite  (q.v.) ;  so  named  because 
the  substance  was  supposed  to  contain  soda. 
Found  at  Sangerhausen,  Merseburg,  Prussia. 

nat'-ro-lite,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.  natro(n)t  and  Gr. 
,a'0os  (lithos)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  natrolith.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  member  of  the  Zeolite  group  of  mine- 
rals, usually  regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but, 
because  of  its  optical  properties,  referred  by 
some  mineralogists  to  the  mouoclinic  system 
of  crystallization.     Hardness,  5  to  5*5  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'17  to  2*25 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly ; 
colour,  white,  yellowish,  sometimes  red ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent.    Ijompos.  :  silica,  47'2  ; 
alumina,  27'0  ;  soda,  16'3 ;  water,  9'5  =  100, 
corresponding   to    the  formula  SSiOjjAlaOg, 
NaO2HO.    Dana  makes  two  varieties :  (1)  Or- 
dinary, consisting  of,  (a)  groups  of  slender, 
colourless  prisms,  often  acicular ;  (&)  fibrous 
divergent  or  radiated  masses,  Which  frequently 
resemble  thomsonite  and  pectolite  (q.v.) ;  (c) 
solid  amygdules  ;  and  (d)  compact  massive  : 
(2)  Iron-natrolite,  a  dark-green  opaque  variety, 
in  which  one-fourth  of  the  alumina  is  replaced 
by  sesquioxide  of  iron.    Berpmannite,  brevi- 
cite,    crocalite,  fargite,  galactite,   lehuntite, 
palaeo-natrolite,  radiolite,  and  saviteare  refer- 
able to  this  species. 

2.  A  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.v.),  found  at 
Hessekulla,  Sweden. 

na  tron,  s.    fGr.  virpov  (nitron)  =  potash  or 
soda  ;  Lat.  nitrum  =  nitre  or  saltpetre.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  soluble  salt,  occurring 
In  nature  only  in  solution  or  mingled  with 
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other  sodium  carbonates.   Hardness,  1  to  1*5; 

sp.  gr.  1-423 ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  white 
when  pure;  taste,  alkaline.  Compos.  :  car- 
bonic acid,  267;  soda,  18'8 ;  water,  64 '6  = 
100.  Formula,  NaOCO;.  +  10HO. 

natron  spodumenc,  .•;. 

Min. :  The  same  as  SODA-SPODUWENE  (q.T.> 

na-tri-si-der'-ite,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.  natro(i^; 
Gr.  Tifijjpos  (sideros)  =  iron,  and  suff.  -tie.} 
Min. :  The  same  as  ACHMITE  (q.v.). 

natte,  *  natt,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  natta, 

from  Lat.  vuttta  =  a  mat  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mat. 

"Item:  paid  for  natti  for  the  Rayles  at  ye  Com- 
Accounts,  1640.' 

2.  Arch.  (PI.):  A  kind  of  ornamentation 
used  in  the  decoration  of  surfaces  in  the 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century.  So 
termed  from  the  resemblance  of  its  inter- 
lacement to  that  of  matting. 

nat'-ter,  v.i.  [Cf.  Icel.  knetta  =  to  grumble.] 
To  chatter  peevishly ;  to  nag ;  to  find  fault. 

"Got  the  better  of  her  nattering  habit."— O.  Eliot t 
Adam  lied*,  ch.  i  v. 

nat'-ter,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt  of  A.S.  ncedre; 
IceL  nadhr  =  an  adder  (q.v.).]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

natter-Jack,  natter-jack  toad,  *. 

Zool. :  Bufo  calamita,  the  Rush  Toad.  Light 
yellowish-brown,  clouded  with  dull  olive,  a 
bright  yellow  line 
running  down  the 
back.  The  warts  of 
the  skin  are  larger 
and  the  eyes  more  ,  / 
prominent  than  in  * 
the  Common  Toad 
(Bufo  vulgaris),  but 
the  glandular  swel-  ]  I 
lings  on  the  head  are 
less.  The  male  has  a 
cry,  "glouk,  glouk." 
The  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  water.  The  tad- 
poles are  extremely 
small ;  the  metamorphosis  lasts  about  six 
weeks.  Rare  in  England ;  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Tibet. 

nat'-tored,  a.  [Eng.  natter,  v. ;  -ed.}  Queru- 
lous, impatient. 

"  She  believed  she  grew  more  narrrred  as  she  grew 
older ;  but  Unit  uhe  was  conscious  of  her  nattereduess 
was  a  new  thing."— Mrs.  Gaskell :  Ruth,  ch.  xx.ix. 

nat '-tered  ness,  s.  [Eng.  nattered;  -ness.} 
Querulousness,  impatience. 

Nat'-ter-er,  «.  [A  German  naturalist  who 
fur  seventeen  years  made  collections  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  Brazil,  returning 
about  1840  with  1,070  species  of  birds  which 
he  had  collected.  (Swainson :  Birds,  p.  460.)] 

Natterer's  bat,  s, 

Zool.:  Vespertilio  Nattereri,  a  social  bat. 
Found  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  Fur  reddish-gray,  white 
beneath.  Called  also  the  Reddish-gray  bat. 

nat'-ti-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  natty ;  -ly. }  In  a  natty 
or  neat  manner;  neatly,  tidily,  sprucely. 

nat  ti  ness,  «.  [Eng.  natty;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  natty;  neatness, 
tidiness,  spruceness. 

*nat':ting,  $.  [Mid.  Eng.  natt(e);  -ing.} 
Matting  ;  a  covering  with  mats. 

"  For  covering  the  seates  with  nattlng  in  the  Dean* 
closet,  IB."— fabric  RoUt  of  York  Minttor,  p.  ;MS. 

nat'-tjf,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  neat  (2),  a.) 
Neat,  tidy,  spruce. 

"  A  higher  promise  for  maturity  than  Lucy's  natty 
completeness."— (J.  KUot :  Milt  on  the  Flost,  ch.  vii. 

nat'-u-ral,    *  nat  u  rail,    '  nat  u  rel, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  naturel,  from  Lat.  natu- 
ralis,  from  natura  =  nature  (q.v.);  Sp.  it 
Port,  natural ;  Ital.  naturale.} 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  nature ;   produced  or  ef- 
fected by  nature ;  not  artificial,  acquired,  or 
assumed ;  given  or  conferred  by  nature. 

"  The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle." 

Shatotp. :  Cymbclltu,  ii.  L 

2.  Forming  paft  of  nature. 

"  Nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble." 

' w  r«mp«rt.  LI 


boll,  b67 ;  po*ut,  J6\frl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-cian.    tian  =•  shan.    -Won,  -  aion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -  sious  =  anus.    -We,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del* 
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3.  Connected  or  dealing  with  nature  or  the 
existing  system  of  things  ;  treating  of  the 
world  of  matter  and  mind  :  as,  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history,  natural  laws. 

4.  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
regulated  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  govern  events,  actions,  sentiments,  &c. ; 
following  or  coming  naturally,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things. 

** There  ii  something  In  this  more  than  natural." 
Shatetp,  :  llamltt,  ii.  1 

6.  In  accordance  with  what  would  naturally 
happen  ;  reasonable ;  consonant  with  what 
inight  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things :  as,  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
think  so. 

6.  By  nature ;  by  natural  disposition. 

"A  natural  coward  without  instinct."— Skaketp.  : 
I  ffcnry  IT.,  1L  4. 

7.  According  to  life  and  reality  ;  not  strained 
or  affected ;  not  artificial ;  without  affectation, 
artificiality,  or  exaggeration  ;  true  to  life. 

"Tbon  art  even  natural  in  thine  art." 

Shaketp.  •'  Timon  qf  Athent,  V.  1. 

*8.  Obedient  to  the  impulses  of  nature; 
kind,  tender. 

"  In  hit  love  to  her,  even  moat  kind  and  natural."  — 
Bkalcetp.  :  Measure  for  Measure.  Hi.  i. 

*  9.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
or  nature. 

"  Divorce  'twlxt  natural  BOH  and  sire. 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  IT.  8. 

10.  Illegitimate ;  born  out  of  wedlock :  as, 

ft  natural  son. 

H.  Technically. 

1.  Math. :  A  term  used  in  mathematics  to 
indicate  that  a  function  is  taken  in,  or  referred 
to,  some  system,  in  which  the  base  is  1. 
Natural  numbers  are  those  commencing  at  1 ; 
each  being  equal  to  the  preceding,  plus  1. 
Natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
Ac.,  are  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotan- 
gents, Ac.,  taken  in  arcs,  whose  radii  are  1. 
Natural,  or  Napierian,  logarithms  are  those 
taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  1. 

Music: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  diatonic  or  normal 
scale  of  C.     [SCALE.] 

(2)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  har- 
mony, which  moves  by  easy  and  smooth  tran- 
sitions, changing  gradually  or  but  little  into 
nearly -related  keys. 

(3)  Applied  to  music  produced  by  the  voice, 
•s  distinguished  from  instrumental  music. 

(4)  Applied  to  the  harmonics  or  over-tones 
given  off  by  any  vibrating  body  over  and  above 
its  original  sound. 

3.  Theol. ;  In  a  state  of  nature  ;  unre- 
generate. 

"The  natural  man  receiveth  nut  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."— 1  Corinthians  iil.  11. 

*B.  As  adv. ;  Naturally. 

"  I  do  it  more  natural"— -Shaketp.  ;   Twelfth  NigM, 

C*  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language 

*  1.  A  native ;  one  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  a  place. 

*  2.  A  natural  quality,  state,  or  gift ;  a  gift 
of  nature ;  a  gift. 

"It  is  with  depraved  loan  in  his  impure  natural!*, 
that  we  must  malntaiiie  this  quarrell."— Bp.  Ball: 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

3.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of 
reason  or  understanding  ;  an  idiot,  a  fooL 

"  That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural."— 
Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

IL  A  sign  (Q)  which  restores  a  note  to  its 
place  in  the  normal  scale  of  C.  It  has  the 
effect  of  sharpening  a  note  previously  flat- 
tened, or  of  flattening  a  note  previously  sharp- 
ened. It  is  an  accidental ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  signature  of  a  piece  of  music, 
unless  at  the  sudden  change  of  key.  Its  power 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  bar  in  which  it 
appears.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  sign 
is  found  in  Bonatfino's  Madrigali  Concertati 
(1623),  a  work  in  which  also  bars  are  employed 
as  marking  the  correct  divisions  of  time. 

natural-affection,  s.  The  love  which 
one  has  for  his  or  her  kindred. 

natural-allegiance,  s.     [ALLEGIANCE, 

natural-barriers,  s.  ri 

Physical  Geog. :  The  name  given  by  Buffon 
*o  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  or  climates,  sepa- 
rating natural  history  provinces  from  each 
other. 


natural-born,  a.  Born  in  a  country; 
native. 

"  .Vaturnl-hurn  subjects  are  iuch  as  are  born  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  EnglHiid."—  Blackttone 
Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch-  10. 

natural  child,  *. 

Law:  The  child  in  fact;  the  child  of  one's 
body.  Used  specially  for  one  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. 

natural-harmonics,  *.  pi. 

Music:  The  sounds  given  off  by  any  vibrat- 
ing body  over  and  above  its  original  sound  ; 
overtones. 

natural  history, 

Science:  In  the  widest  sense,  and  as  used 
by  the  ancients,  Natural  History  included  all 
natural  science,  and  had  the  Cosmos  for  its 
subject.  In  more  recent  times  its  range  was 
limited  to  zoology  ;  now  again,  its  bounds  are 
extended,  and  it  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  earth's  crust  and  its 
productions.  Thus  it  includes  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Palaeo  botany  and  Palaeontology, 
treating  respectively  of  the  inorganic  world 
and  organic  remains  of  past  ages.  To  these 
succeed  Biology,  or  the  Science  of  Life,  in 
its  widest  science.  (BIOLOGY.]  Popularly, 
Natural  History  is  synonymous  with  zoology 
(q.v.),  and  some  writers  of  authority  use  it  in 
that  sense. 

Natural  History  Provinces  :  [PROVINCE]. 

natural  infancy,  ». 

Law  :  The  period  of  life  tinder  seven  years 
of  age.  It  is  held  to  be  one  destitute  of  all 
legal  responsibility. 

natural-key,  8. 
Music:  The  key  of  C. 
natural  liberty,  s.    [LIBERTT.J 
natural  -marmalade,  s. 

Bot,  :  The  American  name  for  the  pulp  of 
Achras  Sapota.  [ACUKAS.] 

natural-modulation,  *. 

Music:  Diatonic,  as  opposed  to  chromatic 
modulation. 

natural-Obligation,  «.     [OBLIGATION.] 
natural-order,  s. 

Hot.  (PI.)  :  The  orders  established  under  the 
natural  system  of  botany.  [ORDER,] 

natural-persons,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Such  as  are  formed  by  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  artificial  persons,  or  those  formed 
into  corporations  by  human  laws  for  purposes 
of  government  or  society. 

natural  -philosophy,  «. 

1.  [PHYSICS.] 

2.  [MORAL-PHILOSOPHY.J 
natural-pitch,  *. 

Music  :  The  pitch  of  a  pipe  before  it  is  over- 
blown. 

natural-religion,  s. 

Compar.  Religions: 

1,  A  theological  system  devised  by  human 
reason  without  supernatural  aid  or  revelation. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The  term  natural-religion  is  used  In  various  and 
even  incompatible  senses.  Thus  Butler,  in  his  Ana- 
logy. signifies  by  natural-religion  a  primaeval  system 
winch  fie  expressly  argues  to  have  been  not  reasoned 
out.  but  taught  first  by  revelation."—  Tftor  :  Prim. 
Cult,  (ed.  1873;,  ii.  856.  (Note.) 

natural-rights,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Those  relating  to  life  and  liberty. 
natural-science,  8. 

Science  :  A  term  formerly  used  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Physics  (q.v.),  now  employed  as  a 
synonym  for  Natural  History  (q.v.)  in  its  most 
comprehensive  signification. 

natural-selection,  s.    (See  extract) 

"[The]  preservation  of  favourable  individual  differ- 
encea  aim  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  are  injurious  I  have  called  natural  selection,  ,  .  . 
Jfatural  selection  will  modify  the  structure  of  the 
iu  relation  to  the  parent,  and  of  the  parent  In 
n  to  the  young.  Iu  socittl  nuimaU  it  will  adapt 


young  iu  relation  to  the  parent,  and  of  the  parent  In 
relation  to  the  young.  Iu  socittl  nuimaU  it  will  adapt 
the  structure  of  eocb  Individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 


whole  community,  if  the  community  profits  by  the 
selected  change.  What  natural  selection  cannot  do,  Is 
to  modify  the  structure  of  one  species,  without  giving 
it  any  advantage,  for  the  good  of  another  species."— 
Darwin  :  Orig.  of  Species  (ed.  1S59),  ch.  iv. 

natural  -steel,  s.  A  steel  obtained 
directly  from  the  richer  and  purer  kinds  of 
ore  by  reducing  them  with  charcoal  and  re- 
fining the  cast-iron  thus  produced,  so  as  to 


deprive  it  of  part  of  its  carbon.  It  H  p.«._ 
pally  used  for  making  flies  and  other  tools 
It  is  frequently  termed  German  steel,  bein^ 
largely  produced  in  Germany. 

natural-system,  s. 

Sot. :  The  system  of  botany  which  attempt* 
to  arrange  plants  according  to  their  natural 
affinities.  [BOTANY.) 

natural-theology,  «. 

Theol.  £  Phil:  The  science  which  deal*. 
with  the  evidences  for  tho  being  of  God.  i 
drawn  from  purely  natural  sources,  witlmut 
reference  to  revelation.  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology is  the  standard  English  work  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Bridgemter  and  Burnett 
Treatises  have  a  similar  object.  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Dean  Mansel  may  be  quoted  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  such  logical  demonstration. 

*  natural-writer,  s.  A  naturalist ;  a 
writer  on  natural  history. 

"  A  lapwing,  which  bird  our  natural-tprttert  nain. 
Vaunelliu." — Bruvtne  :  Mucell.  Tractt,  if. 

«  nat'-«  ral  csquo  (quo  as  k),  s.  [Eng. 
natural;  -csfjue.]  Keeping  pretty  closely  tt> 
the  characteristics  of  nature :  as,  a  uatura- 
ksque  style  of  ornamentation. 

nat'-n-ral-Ism,  &     [Eng.  natural;  -ism.] 

1.  Qrd.  Lang. :  A  state  of  nature  ;  a  natural 
state. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  all  forms  of 
belief  or  speculation  which  deny  or  ignore  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  God  as  the  author  and 
governor  of  the  universe.    It  is  opposed  to- 
Theism  (q.v.). 

"He  [Lord  Bollngbroke]  was  of  that  sect  which,  to- 
avoid  a  more  odious  name,  chuses  to  distinguish  itself. 
by  that  of  na.Mralum.~-Hv.rd :  Lift  of  Warburton. 

nat'-u-ral-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  natural;  -M.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  science 
In  its  widest  sense. 

"  IfaturatiMti  observe  that  when  the  frost  seize* 
upon  win.  they  are  only  the  slighter  and  mure 
waterlsh  parts  of  it  that  are  subject  to  be  cougealed."— 
£ouM .-  Sermoni,  voL  ii.,  Mr.  12. 

2.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  hfstm  y 
II.  Theol :  An   adherent   of   any   form    of 

Naturalism.    The  word  was  used  (1)  by  Ger-  • 
man  writers  as  an  equivalent  of  Pantheist ; 
(2)  by  English  writers  for  (a)  one  who  reject* 
revelation,  and  (6)  for  one  who,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  Scriptures  contain  some  truths, 
maintains  that  these  truths  are  only  a  republi-  ' 
cation  of  natural  religion,  and  so  unnecessary. 
(Blunt.) 

"[I]  have  appeared  In  the  plain  shape  of  a  mere 
naturalist  myself,  that  I  might,  if  It  were  possible, 
turn  him  off  from  downright  atheimn."— B.  Jfore  : 
AH  Antidote  again*  Atkcitin.  (fret.,  p.  7.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  NATURALISTIC,  1 
(q.v.). 

"Sketches  from  Mr.  Trollope's  South  African  tout 
of  a  somewhat  naturalist  kind."— Saturday  Rrvievi, 
."•larch  -JJ,  1384,  p.  415. 

nat-U-rai-Ist'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  natural;  -istic.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  nature  ;  natural ;  fol- 
lowing or  based  on  nature  ;  realistic. 

"  The  rendering  Is  of  a  naturalistic  rather  than  of  * 
prophetic  character.1'—  Atkmaum,  FeU  18,  1881. 

2.  Natural,  plain. 

"Such  vivacious  and  naturalitttc  expletives  a* 
would  scarcely  have  passed  the  ceusor."— Atbt'tuettm, 
April  1,  1882. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  naturalism 
(q.v.). 

"He  was  apt  to  Teaolve  ...  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  liito  a  fulfilment  of  a  merely  naturalistic 
<jrdvr,"~ilriC.  Quar.  Keoiew,  1873,  p.  8C. 

'nat-u-ral'-i-tSr,   * nat-u-ral-1-tie,  s. 

[Fr.  naturalUe,  from  Lat.  naturalitatem,  accus. 
of  naturalitas,  from  naturalis  (Q.v.).j  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  natural  ;  nature. 

"  The  goddln  by  their  naturalitie  and  power,  clow; 
up  the  furies,  ana  governe  the  Bteajea."— Golden  Boke. 
let.  r. 

niit-u-ral-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  natural!^; 
•at ion.] ' 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  act  or  process  of  natu- 
ralizing ;  the  state  of  being  naturalized. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  th* 
position,  or  investing  him  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  natural-born  subject. 

fl  In  the  United  States  a  foreigner  who  de- 
sires to  become  naturalized  and  claim  th» 
privileges  of  citizenship,  must  declare  hie  in- 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 

ry,  Syrian.    ».  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


mv,     *MTV,      »MU  w,      BMAA4U.01T,       W  J1H.  »,,      AiVJ_L,       itVLUKi     .       W  C,       W  C  Ii,      IlCX G,      UCUIIGI,       UUl,        UlUTtJ    , 

or,  wore,  welt;  work,  who.  «6n ;  mute.  cnl>,  cure,  quite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try, 
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ntion  on  oath,  taken  before  any  district  or 

•curt  court,  and  at  the  same  time  must  re- 
unce  any  title  of  nobility  he  may  (tossess. 

..ter  two  years  have  elapsed  from  this  declara- 
_.on,  if  he  has  resided  five  years  in  the  United 
States,  ho  becomes  a  citizen,  and  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  is  issued  to  him.  It  was  for- 
merly held  by  tUo  British  government  that 
none  of  its  citizens  could  thus  renounce  their 
allegiance,  but  this  claim  has  been  given  up, 
and  British  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  now  recognized  as  American  citizens. 
In  Britain  a  foreigner  can  be  naturalized  after 
a  residence  of  five  years. 

2.  Bwl. :  The  introduction  of  plants  through 
human  agency  into  new  lands  or  regions. 
They  are  of  a  diversified  nature.  In  Dr.  Asa 
Gray's  Manual  of  the  United  States,  260 
naturalized  plants  are  enumerated  belonging 
to  162  genera.  The  sturdy  plants  of  Europe 
Introduced  into  New  Zealand  cause  the  native 
plants  to  die  out,  as  the  Maori  vanishes  before 
the  colonizing  European.  (Darwin;  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  Oth),  pp.  89,  163.) 

B&t'-u  ral  ize,  v.t.  &  {.    [Eng.  natural ;  -*«; 
FT.  naturaliser.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  make  natural  or  accustomed  ;  to  ac- 
custom, to  render  natural,  easy,  and  familiar ; 
to  make  a  second  nature. 

"He  risen  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil:  custom 
has  naturalized  bit  labour  to  him."— Sout A :  Sermons. 

2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  or  natural : 
as,  To  naturalize  foreign  words. 

*  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

**  Xaturalizing  to  any  degree  authors,  whose  names 
only  float  amongst  us." — Observer,  No.  2. 

4.  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  climate  or 
country ;  to  acclimatize. 

IL  Law:  To  adopt  into  a  nation  or  state ; 
to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural- 
born  subject  upon. 

"  Any  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  Is 
df.  facto  naturalised."— Btackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  L, 
eh.  10. 

*  B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  become  naturalized  ;  to  become  like  a 
native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  laws, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

"  We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  age  is  Infected  by 
this  naturalizing  tendency."— Buthnell.  (Annandule.) 

B&t'-u -ral-iy,  *  nat-n-ral-lyevodv.  [Eng. 
natural ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  natural  way ;  according  to  nature ; 
ty  the  powers  or  impulses  of  unassisted  na- 
ture ;  by  nature,  not  by  art  or  training. 

"  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  some- 
times BO  By  chance.  "—Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

2.  Spontaneously  ;  without  art  or  artificial 
treatment :  as,  A  plant  grows  naturally   in 
•ome  places. 

3.  According  to  nature;  in  a  ufetural  way, 
without  affectation  or  artificiality:  according 
to  life. 

"That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform YL" 

Skakeip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct,  i.) 

4.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things  : 
as,  This  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

Hat -u-ral-ness,  s.     [Eng.  natural;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  natural ;  the 
•tate  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

"To  show  the  naturalness  of  monarchy."— South: 
Bermoni,  vol.  til.,  ser.  11 

2.  Conformity  to  nature ;  freedom  from  af- 
fectation or  artificiality. 

"Mrs.  has  the  gift  of  naturalness,  with  some- 
thing more  ami  better  of  her  own  to  boot."— /'nil  Mall 
(f-u--tte.  Oct.  13,  1882. 

*  nat'-u-rals,  s.  pi.    [NATURAL,  C.  2.] 

Ba   tare,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natura,  orig. 
fern.  siug.  of  naturus,  fut.  j>ar.  of  nascor  =  to 
be  born  ;  Sp,,  Port.,  &  Ital.  natura.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  universe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Creator ;  all  that  exists  or  is  produced  with- 
out artificial  means  ;  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind ;  the  system  of  which  we  ourselves 
form  a  part ;  creation  ;  all  created  things,  l»y 
which  man  is  more  immediately  surrounded, 
as  land,  oceans,  plants,  animals,  &c. 

2.  By  metonymy,  the  agent,  producer,  or 
creator  of  things  ;  the  powers  which  carry  on 
the  processes  of  creation  ;   the  powers  con- 
cerned to  produce  existing  phenomena,  whether 


In  sum  or  in  detail ;  the  personified  sum  and 
order  of  cause  and  effect. 

"  Twm  nature's  will." 

Wordneorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  The  Inherent  or  natural  qualities  of  any. 
thing ;  those  peculiar  characteristics  and  at- 
tributes which  serve  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

"  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand 
Not  liumiui  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures."        Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

4.  The  natural  disposition  of  mind  of  any 
person  ;   temper ;  personal  character ;   indi- 
vidual constitution. 

"  It  may  be  in  your  power ;  but  It  IB  not  In  your  na- 
ture."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

&  Quality,  sort,  kind,  species. 

"  Your  capacity  1*  of  that  nature." 

iHtulcetp.  :  Love't  Labour's  Loit,  T.  1 

*  6,  Human  life ;  vitality ;  natural  existence. 

**  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature." 

Shaketp.  :  Mi's  Well  that  End*  Well,  iv.  5. 

7.  Natural  affection  ;  the  innate  and   in- 
voluntary affection  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

"  Fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  Iv.  8. 

8.  That  which  13  in  conformity  with  nature, 
truth,  or  reality ;  sentiments  or  images  adapted 
to  nature,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  affected,  artificial,  or  false. 

9.  The  natural  course  of  things. 

"  My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Natural ;  growing  naturally  or 
spontaneously :  as,  a  nature  grass.  (Scotch.,) 

U  1.  To  go  (or  walk)  the  way  of  nature,  To 
pay  the  debt  of  nature  :  To  die. 

"  He's  walked  the  way  of  nature," 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  ir..  T.  S. 

2.  In,  a  state  of  nature  : 

(1)  Ord.    Lang.  :    Naked,    as   when   born  ; 
stark-naked. 

(2)  Theol. :  In  a  state  of  sin  ;  unregenerate. 

(3)  Good  (or  ill)  nature :  A  naturally  good 
(or  bad)  temper  or  disposition. 

(4)  Laws  of  Nature,  Natural  laws  :  That  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice,  and  of  right  and 
wrong,  felt  by  every  human  being. 

nature-gods,  nature  deities,  s.  pi 

Anthrop. :  The  powers  of  nature  personified 
and  considered  as  deities. 

"  The  great  nnturr-gods  are  huge  In  strength,  and  far- 
reaching  in  influence."— Tylor  :  Prim.  CuU.  (ed.  1873), 
ii.  255. 

nature-myth,  5. 

Anthrop. :  A  myth  in  which  some  natural 
phenomenon  is  poetically  expressed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  conscious  agents. 

"The  explanation  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  as  a 
nature-myth  of  summer  and  winter,  doea  not  depend 
alone  on  analogy  of  Incident." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  L  318. 

nature-mythology,  9. 

Anthrop. :  The  mythology  which  represents 
natural  phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  conscious  agents.  {Tylor ;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  318.) 

nature-printing,  s.  A  process  in  which 
impressions  which  may  be  printed  from  sre 
obtained  from  objects,  such  as  leaves,  fibres, 
lace,  &c.  In  one  method  the  object,  such  as 
a  fern  frond,  is  placed  between  a  steal  plate 
and  one  of  heated  lead  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure,  forming  an  exact  intaglio 
copy  m  the  lead  from  which  Impressions  are 
taken. 

nature-worship,  s. 

Compar,  Religions:  A  generic  term  to  denote 
a  stage  of  religious  thought  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  personified  and  wor- 
shipped. It  found  its  highest  and  most  beau- 
tiful expression  in  the  mythology  of  ancient 
Greece.  Classifying  religions  with  regard  to 
the  estimation  in  which  the  deity  is  held, 
Lubbock  (Orig.  of  Civilisation,  1882,  p.  200) 
makes  nature-worship  the  second  stage,  atho 
ism  (the  absence  of  definite  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject) being  the  first 

"  The  third  and  last  stage  In  early  religions  develop- 
ment Is  the  nntliropomorphic  stage,  which  links 
nature-worship  on  to  monotheism."— Keary ;  Outlines 
of  Primitive  Uelief,  p.  «. 

f  na'-ture,  v.t.    [NATURE,  *.]    To  endow  with 
natural  qualities. 

"  lie  which  naturerh  every  kynde. 
The  mighty  God,"  Oower :  O.  A.,  rll 

1  na'-ture-less,  a.    [Eng.  nature ; -less.]   Not 
in  accordance  with  nature  ;  unnatural. 


*  na-tiir'-I-an,  s.     [Eng.  nature;  -ion.]     A 
naturalist.   '(Watson:  A  Decucordon,  p.  341.) 

*  na'-tur-ism,  ».    [Eng.  nafur(e);  -ism,1} 

Med.  :  A  view  which  ascribes  everything  to 

nature. 

*  na'-tur-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  naturae)  ;  -id.]     One 
who  ascribes  everything  to  nature. 

"Those  that  admit  and  applaud  the  vulgar  notion  of 
nature,  ...  1  stmll  hereafter  many  times  call  natur- 
itts."—  Boyle  :  Works,  v.  168. 

*  na-tur'-l-t^,  s.     [Eng.  nature)  ;  -ity.  ]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

"This  cannot  he  allowed,  except  we  impute  tha. 
ttnto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the  «r- 
cond  ;  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute  uuta 
naturity."—  Browne  ;  Vulgar  Errvurt,  (Richardson.) 

*  na'-tnr-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  natur(e)  ;  >ize.] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  nature  or  with  special 
qualities. 

2.  To  refer  to  nature. 


That  was,  or  Is.  or  sliall  in  Nature  he.* 

£>avi«ji  :  Summa  Totalit,  p.  C 

nauck'-Ite  (au  as  6%),  *.  [Named  after 
Director  Nauck  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  resin,  found  in  small  bright  crystals 
lining  the  interior  of  a  lump  of  pitch  occurring 
with  some  articles  in  a  much  decomposed 
copper  case  dug  up  out  of  boggy  ground  near 
Crefeld,  Germany.  Experiments  showed  that 
it  belonged  to  the  hydrocarbons.  Crystals, 
though  minute,  were  measurable.  Crystalliza- 
tion, ort  ho  rhombic. 

nau'-cle-a,  s.  [Gr.  ?av?  (naus)  =  a  ship,  and 
K\fCia  (kleio)  =  to  enclose,  from  the  half  cap- 
sule being  of  the  shape  of  a  hull.] 

Sot.  .'  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  family  Cin- 
chonidae.  It  consists  of  unarmed  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  two- 
celled  fruit  with  many  seeds  and  leaves  oppo- 
site, or  three  in  a  whorl.  About  thirty-seven 
are  known  —  natives  of  India  or  Africa.  Nau- 
cleft,  (Anthocephalus)  Cadamba,  an  Indian  tree, 
affords  good  shade.  The  wood  of  N.  cordifolia 
is  used  for  furniture.  N.  Gambir  is  said  to 
yield  gamboge  gum. 

nau-cler  -iis,  5.    [Gr.  vavK\npos  (naukliros)  =  . 
a  shipmaster.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception 
of  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the  young  ot 
the  Pilot-fish.  [NAUCRATES.] 

*  2.  Ornith.  :  An  old  genus  of  Falconidse, 
sub-family  Milvinse.  Nauderus  furcatus  is 
now  Klanoides  furcatus,  placed  under  the 
Aquilinffi  (q.v.).  [SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE.] 

nau'-OOr-ls,  s.  [Gr.  caO?  (naus)  =  a  ship, 
and  xopif  (koris)  —  a  bug.] 

£fttom.;Agenusof  Nepidte  (Water-scorpions). 
The  body  is  almost  circular,  and  slightly 
convex.  Naucoris  dmicoides  is  found  iu 
Britain.  It  is  about  half-an-inch  long,  and, 
when  touched,  can  inflict  a  painful  wound. 

nau'-cra-tes,  s.  [Gr.  yauiepanjs  (naukratti) 
=  having  the  mastery  at  sea.] 

Ichthy.  :  Pilot-fish  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Caran- 
gidaa.  The  body  is  oblong,  sub-  cylindrical, 
covered  with  small  scales  ;  a  keel  on  each  side- 
of  the  tail.  The  spinous  dorsal  consists  of  a 
few  short,  free  spines.  Villiform  teeth  in  jaws, 
and  on  vomerand  palatine  bones. 

*  nau  fra-gate,  v.t.     [Lat.  naufragatus,  pa, 
par.  of  naufrago  =  to  suffer  shipwreck.]    To 
wreck  ;    to    shipwreck  ;   to    bring    to    ruiu. 
[NAUFRAOE.] 

*  nau'-frage  (age  as  lg),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
naitfragium,  from  warns  =  a  ship,  and  frang* 
(root  frag-)  =  to  break.]    Shipwreck,  ruin. 

"Guilty  .if  tin*  ruin  and  naufragf.  and  perishing  of 
infinite  subjects.  "~~Bacon;  Speech  on  Taking  his  /Va?« 
IH  Chancery. 

*  nau-fra'-gi-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  naufmgium  = 
a  shipwreck.]    To  shipwreck.    (Litligow  :  PH- 
grimes  farewell.) 

*  nau    fra   goiis,    'nau   fra'-geous,    a. 
[Lat.  naujragits  =  causing  shipwreck.]    Caus- 
ing shipwreck.     [NAUFRAOE.] 

"That  tempestuous  and  oft  naufrageous  »t*."—Bp. 
Taylor  ;  Artificial  Handtomenets,  p.  S3. 

naught,  nought  (as  nat),  *  nawlht, 
*  nogt,  *  nouht,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  ndwiht, 
naht,  from  no  =  no,  not,  and  wiht  =  whit, 
thing  ;  not  is  thus  a  doublet  of  naught.} 


1>S&.  bojf ;  poilt,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  <;hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tion,    siou  =  ahun ;  -tlon,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -  tious,  -  sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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nan  ghtil  y— nautilus 


A.  As  subst. :  Nothing,  naught 

"  Of  manhood  him  lacked  rigbte  naught." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  TM. 

B.  As  adjective: 

X,  Worthless;  of  no  value  or  account 
"  His  title  was  corrupt  and  nan;hi- 

Shakeep. :  Benrg  F.,  L  1 

•S.  Naughty,  had,  wicked,  vile. 

"  No  man  can  be  stark  Ml 
PTesasswJ 
*  3.  Ruined,  lost 


\  :  Oorlatanui,  Hi.  1 

C.  As  adv. :    In  no  degree ;   not  at  all ; 

•othin-. 

"And   whom  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he 
hurts  nought  cares."         SfKnicr:  P.  o.,  II.  iv.  7. 

5  "(1)  To  be  naught  of:  To  disregard,  to  be 
regardless  of. 

"Being  of  naught  of  their  bodles.--ffoHa.ul  .•  Cam. 
den.  II.  10. 

(2)  To  set  at  naught :  To  defy,  to  despise,  to 
disregard. 

naught  -I-ly.  *  nanght-ly  (gh  silentX  adv. 
(Eng.  naughty  ;  -ly.] 

*I.  In  a  naughty  manner;  wickedly,  cor- 
ruptly. 

"  Mock  at  me,  as  If  I  meant  naughtily.' 

Sfiaketp. :  TrviliH  t  Crtulda,  Iv.  s. 

1  Perversely,  mischievously.  (Said  of  chilr 
dren.) 

naught -I- ness  (nh  silentX  naaght-1- 
nosso,  '  nonght-1  noB,  s.  [Eng.  naughty  ; 
-nest.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  naughty  or 
wicked ;  wickedness. 

"  I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtlneii  of  thine 
heart"— 1  Samuei xvll.  28. 

*  2.  A  wicked  act ;  wicked  or  evil  conduct ; 
wickedness. 

"As  d'<gs  licked  up  their  fllthle  vomit  of  corrup- 
tion anil  nau<jhtineu."~Honmhed :  Richard  II.  fan. 
13821. 

3.  Perverseness,    mischievousness,    misbe- 
haviour.   (Said  of  children.) 

*  naught  ly,  adv.    [NAUGHTILY.] 

naught -y  (flh  silent),  o.     [Eng.  naught ;  -y.} 

*  1.  Worthless ;  of  no  account ;  good  for  no- 
thing, I'ad. 

'  The  other  basket  had  very  naughtg  Agi'—Jere. 
Miaa  xxlv.  2. 

*  2.  Wicked,  evil,  corrupt 

"80  shines  a  good  deed  lu*nauyht*  world." 

XhaJMp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

*S,  Dangerous,  unfavourable,  unfit 

" Tis  a  naughty  night  to  swtm  In." 

ShaJteif. :  Lear.  ill.  4. 

4.  Perverse,  mischievous,  misbehaving ;  not 
oVdieiit  or  good.      (Applied  to  children  or 
their  conduct,  or  used  in  mock  censure.) 

*  naughty-pack,  ».    A  term  of  abuse  or 
reproach. 

*naul'  age  (age  as  Jg),  ».  [Lat.  naulum, 
from  Gr.  vav\ov  (iiauluii),  from  wius  (TMJTAS)  = 
a  ship.)  The  freight  or  passage  money  for 
passengers  or  goods  by  sea,  or  over  a  river. 
(Bailey.) 

nau'-ma  ohy,     nau-ma'-chi-a,  >.      [Gr. 

va.vfj.axia  (iiuumach ia)  —  a  sea-fight',  from  vavt 
(naus)  =  a  ship,  and  nixi  (mache)  =  a  battle.] 

*  L  Ord-  Lang. :  A  naval  combat ;  a  fight  at 
•ea. 

H.  Roman  Antiquities : 

L  A  representation  of  a  naval  combat 

"Now  the  naumnchia  begins." 

Lovftaee:  Lueatta;  Fosthuma,  p.  is. 

2.  A  place  constructed  for  exhibiting  sham 
aea-ftghta. 

"  Among  the  Roman  antiquities  still  remaining  at 
Lyons  are  four  aqueducts  .  .  .  and  a  nawm/rcWa."— 
Weoaer,  In  Cauelli  Technical  Educator,  pt  rl.,  p.  ssi, 

nau  man  nite  (an  as  6w),  s.  [Named  after 
the  celebrated  German  mineralogist,  C.  F. 
Nanmanu  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
cubes,  massive,  granular,  and  in  thin  plates. 
Hardness,  2-5;  sp.  gr.  8'0;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour  and  streak,  iron-black.  Compos. :  sele- 
nium, 26-8;  silver,  73-2  ;  yielding  the  formula 
AgSe.  Found  with  other  selenides  in  calcite 
at  TUkerode,  Harz,  Germany. 

naum  burg'-l-a,  a.  [Named  by  Willdenow, 
it  is  believed,  after  John  Samuel  Nanmburg, 
who  published  a  botanical  work  at  Erfurt, 
in  1792.] 


Bot. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Lysimachia, 
containing  Lysimachia  thyrsiftora, 

nau'-pU-I-form.  o.     (Lat  naupliut  (q.v.X 

genii,  nauplii,  and  forma.  =  shape,  appear- 
ance.) Having  the  sha|«  of  a  nauplius;  re- 
sembling a  nauplius  (q.v.). 

"  The  larvv  of  the  Oopepods  are  naui'litfiirm."— 
Jrtcht&OH  :  Zoology  ( 1878).  p.  278. 

nau'-pll-us  (pL  nan'-pU-iX  ••  [Lat,  from 
Gr.  muirAio?  (nauplioi)  =  a  kind  of  mollusc 
which  sails  in  its  shell  as  in  a  ship,  t  Pliny : 
a.  N.,  ix.  80,  49.)] 

ZooL  :  A  term  applied  by  O.  P.  MUller  to 
the  nnsegincnted  ovate  larvae  of  the  lower 
Crustacea,  with  a  median  frontal  eye,  but 
without  a  bone  carapace.  The  name  Is  now 
employed  to  designate  all  the  larval  forms 
having  this  character. 

"The  embryo  almost  always  leaves  the  egg  In  the 
condition  of  a  nauptiui."  —  Buxleg:  Com/-.  Anat. 
laeert.  Antm.,  p.  268. 

nauplius  form,  «. 

Zool. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  Crustacea,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  lower  groups.  (Darwin: 
Origin  trf Sptcics.)  [NADPUITOBM.] 

nau  ro  pom'-e-ter,  s.  (Gr.  vout  (naus)  =  a 
ship ;  pomi(rAope)  =  an  inclination,  and fieVpot> 
(melron)  =  a  measuie.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  a  ship's  heel  or  in- 
cliuatiou  at  sea. 

"  nau' -sco  py,  i.  [Fr.  nauxopte,  from  Gr. 
vo.vs  (iiaus)  •=.  a  ship,  and  o-*oWw  (skoped)  =  to 
flee,  to  observe.]  The  art  of  discovering  the 
approach  of  ships,  or  the  vicinity  of  land, 
from  a  distance. 

nau'-sS-a,  j.  [Lat  nausea,  nausia,  from  Gr. 
rstvwia  (iiausia)  =  sea-sickness,  from  mat 
(nutw)  =  a  ship.) 

Pathol. :  A  sick  feeling  which  may  go  on  to 
vomiting,  caused  by  the  digestive  system  or 
the  bruin  being  in  an  abnormal  state.  In 
hysteria  and  pregnancy,  irritation  or  tu- 
mours of  the  abdominal  or  the  pelvic  viscera 
may  produce  it,  as  may  also  the  early  itage 
of  zymotic  disease,  or  epilepsy,  and  diseases 
»f  the  brain. 

*  nau  «c  ant.  «.    [Lat  nauseam,  pr.  par.  of 
nausea  =  to  be  sea-sick,  to  be  sick.)    A  sub- 
stance or  preparation  which  causes  nausea. 

nan'-se'-ate,  v.l.  &  t.  [Lat  nauieatut,  pa. 
par.  of  nauseo  =  to  be  sick.) 

*  A.  Intrant. :  To  feel  nausea ;  to  be  in- 
clined to  vomit ;  to  become  squeamish ;  to 
conceive  an  aversion. 

"  Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  he 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  ndtissafs.'—  Wattt :  On  the 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loathe ;  to  reject  with  disgust 

"  Hunger  and  thirst  with  patlenee  will  we  meet, 
And  what  offended  nature  nauteatft,  eau" 

Howe:  Luctin,  lit  521. 

2.  To  cause  to  feel  nausea;  to  affect  or  fill 
with  loathing  or  disgust. 

"  He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  If  he 
were  wuMuted."—Xiei/t:  (tuUieeri  Travels. 

nau  sc-a'-tlon,  s.  [NAUSEATE.]  The  act  of 
causing  nausea ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
nauseated. 

"  It  causeth  a  nataeation  In  the  people  of  England." 
—Fuller :  Caurc*  Uutory,  II.  vL  10. 

•  nau'-se"-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  nauswtfe);  -ive.] 
Causing  nausea  or  loathing ;  nauseating. 

nan'-seous  (se  as  sh),  a.  (Lat  souseosnj, 
from  nausea  =  sea  sickness,  sickness  ;  Fr. 
nauseeitx ;  Hal.  &  Sp.  nauseoso.]  Loathsome, 
disgusting ;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite  nau- 
sea ;  regarded  with  abhorrence ;  distasteful. 

"  His  very  food  la  nauieoui  to  him."— South  t  8er- 
ntoru,  vol.  IV.,  ser.  8. 

nau  seous-iy  (se  as  sh),  adv.  (Eng.  nau- 
secuj ;  -ly.]  In  a  nauseous  manner ;  in  a  man- 
ner tenuing  to  excite  nausea,  disgust,  or 
loathing ;  loathsomely,  disgustingly. 

"  So  naute(jU4ly,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint.' 

Garth:  Claremont. 

nan'-seous -ness  (se  as  sh),  *.     [Eng. 

nauseoux ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  nauseous ;  loathsomeness,  disgusting, 
ness. 

Riches  and  honours,  then,  are  useless  things. 

To  the  lll-judgtnr  —'-• • 

But  turn  at  last 


,          , 
To  the  tU-JudginK  palate  sweet, 

st  to  nautfxnunfti  and  gall." 
Pomfret :  A  Prorpect  of  Death. 


"  nans'-  I-ty,  t.  [Eng.  naus(ea)j  -ity.]  Nausea, 
aversion. 

"  It  has  given  me  a  kind  of  nauttly  to  meaner  con- 
versations^— Cotton  .-  Montaigne,  ch.  Ixrvl. 


,  &  [Hind,  ndck  =  a  dance.]  An  en- 
tertainment consisting  in  watching  dancing 
by  professional  dancing-girls,  called  nautch- 
girls.  (K,sf  Indiea.) 

nautch-glrl,  s.  In  the  East  Indies  a 
native  dancing-girl;  one  who  dances  at  t 
nautcu. 

nan'-tlo-al,  -nan'-  tic  -all,  *n&u'  tic, 
*  nau'  -tick,  a.  [Lat.  wauficiu  =  ranrtlcal, 
from  Gr.  vavnicos  (nautikos)  =  pertaining  to 
ships  ;  raur»rs  (nautes)  =  a  sailor  ;  «x«  (RUTH) 
=  a  ship  ;  Fr.  naittlque  ;  ItaL  &  8p.  nautica.] 
Pertaining  to  seamen,  ships,  or  navigation. 

"  He  elegautlv  shewed  by  whom  hee  was  drawnn. 
which  depainte<l  the  nauticall  vompasse."—  Camden: 
Jienviinet:  Imprest. 

nautical  almanack,  «.    [ALMAHACS.] 
nautical-day,  s.    [DAY.] 

nautical-distance,  «.  The  ore  of  a 
rhumb  line  intercepted  between  any  two 
places. 

nautical  mile,  ».    [MILE.] 

nau'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  nautical;  -ly.} 
In  a  nautical  manner;  in  matters  pertaining 
to  navigation. 

*  nau'  -ti  -form.  ».  [Or.  va;5  (nans)  =  a  ship, 
and  Uit.  jnr'H'i  —  form,  shape.]  Shaped  lik* 
the  hull  of  a  ship. 

nau-tH'-I  -dae,  «.  pi,  [Lat  nautilM);  fern 
pi.  adj.  SUIT,  -idte.) 

1.  Zaol.  :  A  family  of  Tetrabranchiate  Cej.h. 
alnpods.    Sutures  of  the  shell  simple  ;  the 
siphuncle  central,  sub-central,  or   near  the 
concavity  of  the  curved  shells  ;  simple.    By 
some  naturalists  it  is  divided  Into  two  sub- 
families, but  the  only  recent  genus  is  Nau- 
tilus (q.v.X 

2.  Palaont.  :  The  Nautilidfe  proper  have  grad- 
ually decreased  from  the  Paleozoic,  through 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  t»  ilie 
present  day.    (Nicholson:  Faineant.,  ii.  69.) 

nau'-tl-lSJd,  a.  &  I.  [Gr.  ravriXof  (navWai) 
=  the  nautilus,  and  e'oos  (eulos)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  a  nautilfus. 

"The  naufilold  shell  so  common  among  the  Para. 
mlnlfera."—  Ntchobon  :  Zoology  (1878).  p.  68. 

B.  At  subst.  :  That  which  has  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  nautilus. 

nau'-tl-liSs,  ».  [Lat,  from  Gr.  wuriAot 
(nautilos)  =  a  seaman,  a  nautilus  ;  vaunt* 
(naittts)  =  a  sailor  ;  vavs  (naus)  =  a  ship  ;  Fr. 
nautlle  ;  Ital.  4  Sp.  nnutilo.] 

i  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  name  popularly  applied 
to  two  very  different  animals  :  the  Paper 
Nautilus  —  the  Nautilus  of  poets,  which  be- 
longs to  tlie  genus  Argonauta  (q.v.),  and  not' 
to  Nautilus  (II.  1,  2]  ;  and  to  the  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus (Xautilns  pwnpilius),  for  a  long  period' 
the  only  known  species.  The  quotation  refer* 
to  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

"  Learn  of  the  little  nautitut  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  thu  driving  gale." 
Pare:  Suav  an  Man,  111.  in. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  and  only  recent  genua 
of  the  family  Nautilida;  (q.v.).    The  shell  it 
Involute,  with  an  outer  porcellanous  and  an 
inner  Lacreons  layer.    The  soft  structures  of 
the  animal  were  first  described  by  Owen  in 
1832,  and  ils  anatomy  is  elaborately  discusses! 
by  E.   Kay  LankesUr  in  the  Encyctamrdia 
Britannica  fed.  9th,  art.  Mollnsca).     Three 
species  are  known  :  Nautilus  pompilius  (tlie 
Pearly  Nautilus),  N.  macramphilus,  and  ff. 
vmbiluxU-us,  all  from  the  Indian  and  Pacilic 
Oceans. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Range  in  time  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  present  day,  with  a  maximum 
development  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

3.  Hydraul.  Engin,  :  A  form  of  diving-bell 
requiring   no  suspension.      Water  admitted 
through  the  cock  into  pipes  flows  into  the 
exterior  chambers,  causing  the  apparatus  to 
sink.    The  workmen  enter  through  an  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  closed  by  an  air-tight  cover, 
and  can  in  still  water  move  the  machine  in 
any  required  direction  by  stepping  on  the 
ground  and  pushing.     Air  is  condensed  in  a 
reservoir  at  the  surface  to  a  degree  somewhat 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «,o>  =  e;ey  =  a;qu-  few. 
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greater  than  the  condensation  due  to  the  depth, 
and  passe*  through  a  pipe  into  the  cham- 
bers rendering  the  machine  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  enabling  it  to  lift  stones  or 
other  objects  below.  A  gauge  indicates  the 
amount  of  lifting  pnwer  attained  as  the  air  is 
admitted,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  cut  off 
when  the  requisite  power  is  reached. 

nautilus  -  propeller,  s.  A  water-jet 
propeller  on  tlie  reaction  principle.  Water 
Is  forced,  by  a  turbine  driven  from  the  engine, 
through  two  nozzles,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Vessel,  and  directed  fore  or  aft.  It  has  proved 
practicable,  but  wasteful. 

•na-va'-gi-fim,  ».  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
navis  =  a  ship.J  A  form  of  feudal  tenure, 
being  a  duty  on  certain  tenants  to  carry  their 
lord's  goods  in  a  ship. 

na'-val,  *  na'  vail,  a,  &  ».    [Fr.  natal,  from 
Lat.  navnlis,  from  navis  =  a  ship ;  tip.  naval; 
Ital.  navalc.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  ships :  as,  a 
naval  armament. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy. 
*  B.  As  sutist.  (PL):  Naval  affairs. 

"  ID  Cromwell'!  time,  whose  naifolt  wer.  much 
greater  ttrnn  liad  ever  been  ill  any  age." — Clarendon: 
Li/e.  ii.  S07. 

naval-crown, «. 

1  Roman  Antiq. :  [CROWN,  «.,  A.  1. 1  (1)]. 

2.  Her. :  The  naval  crown  is  formed  with 
the  stern  and  square  sails  of  ships  placed 
alternately  upon  the  circle  or  fillet. 

naval-officer,  >. 

1.  In  England:   An  officer  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

2.  In  America:  An  officer  who  assists  in  coi- 
lecting  the  customs  on  importations. 

Naval  Reserves,  ..  pi  A  branch  of 
our  uiiliua  which  is  euliotod  and  equipped  for 
service  in  tUe  navy. 

•  na'-val?,  ».  pi.    (NAVAL,  B.] 

*  oaV-  arch,  t.     [Gr.  va.vafxot  (navan-Ms), 
from  yaw  (naiis)  =  a  ship,  and  ap\ia  (ar'Jto)  = 
to  command.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  commander  of  a  fleet  •  an 
admiral. 


*  nav'-ar-chjf,  s.  [Gr.  raiiapxir,  (nammkia), 
from  wvopvos  (na.va.raux)  =  a  n,avarch  (q.v.).] 
Skill  in  navigating  vessels  ;  na/utical  skill.  " 

'•Jfavarrhy.  and  making  modeli  fo 
riggings  of  &\y±--l.at,  :  M,icv  K 


nave  (IX  a.  [A.S.  nafit,  nafci ;  cogn.  with  Cut. 
naaf;  IceL  nof;  Dan.  mm;  Sw.  naf;  Ger. 
•ndbe  ;  Sanaa,  ndbhi  =  the  'navel,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel,  the  centre.]  [NA»EL.j 

1.  Tlie  central   portion  of  »  wheel,  from 
which  the  spokes  radiate ;  the  hub. 

"  Twa.  twtoed  bet«  ,ut  ttom  aud  .poke." 

WorOmmrtk :  Alice  Felt. 

*  2.  The  navel.    (Vhaketp. .-  Macbeth,  L  2.) 
nave-hole,  «.    "rue  hole  in  the  centre  of 
a  gun-truck  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  axle- 
tree. 

nave-shapecfc,  0.    [MODIOUFOBM.J 

nave (2),  "net  a  [Fr.  n</=a  ship,  a  body 
ol  a  church ;  fro  m  Lat  natiem,  accus.  of  nauis 
=  a  ship,  a  ba'iy  Of  a  church ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
nave;  cf.  Ger.  -icM/=a  ship,  a  nave.)  That 
part  of  an  ecclesiastical  edtlioe  to  the  west 
r  the  choir,  a,nd  in  which  the  congregation 
assemble ;  the  part  of  a  church  between  the 
aisle*.  (NAVY.) 


\  -,  «.     [A.S.          a.-cogn. 

Dut.   »aMjj  from  710^=11  nave;  Icel. 
«o/It,  friun  mo/=  a  nave  ;   Dan.  navte,  from 
mo;  Sw.  ncyf.    from  „<,/;  QeT.  mait  from 
node;  Sanse.  ndbhl.)    [NAVE(I)I] 
1  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  sfime  sense  as  II.  L 

«I  Evel>"f  °l  l'j«cta  to  the  absurdit 

' 


*  2.  The  central  part  or  point  of  anything  ; 
the  middle.  '(Cf.  the  use  of  the  Or.  ouioAus 
(mphalos)  =  (p)  a  nave)t  (2)  the  central  point.) 

.  "  Il-_i?«'il)lng  Mils  river,  this  one  thing  (right 
°uu         >'  "feme  unto  my  inliul  touching  the  oenti  r 
"  «»"5uglind."-«o;(1u»Sd.  BeKr,>. 


*  3.  The  nave  of  a  wheel 

"  And  the  axle-trees,  the  nav*Urt.  spoke*  and  shaftes 
Were  all  molten." — 3  Kjujft  V  ii.  1 15J1.) 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  ctcatrix  of  the  umbilicus  which 
causes  a  narrow  aud  deep  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.    It  marks  where  the 
uetus  was  attached  to  the  placenta  by  the 
umbilical  cord. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  perforated  lug  on  the  under  side 
of  a  carronade  which  is  engaged  by  a  through 
bolt  and  thereby  secured  to  the  carriage. 

navel-bolt,  «. 

Ordn. :  The  bolt  which  secures  a  carronade 
to  ita  slide. 

navel-gall,  a.    (See  extract). 

**  A'uwrf  ff'itf  Is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  n-.unst  the  nttveL  oc- 
casioned {either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or 
the  stuffing  being  wnntlnn.  or  by  the  crupper  buckle 
sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  some  haru  weight  or 
knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  saddle."— farritr't 
Jtictitmary. 

navel-hood,  s. 

Shipwright. :    A  hood  wrought  above  the 
exterior  opening  of  a  hawse- 
hole. 

navel-point,  s. 

Her. :  The  point  in  a  shield 
between  the  middle  base 
point  and  the  fesse  point ; 
the  nombriL 

Navol- souls,  s.  pi. 

lOMPHALOPSUCHOI.i 

•navel-stead,,.  The 

place  of  the  /navel,  the  navel.     (Chapman.) 

navel-string, s.  TheumDilicaI-cord(q.v.). 

naveJI-wort,  s. 

J?o(. :  The  genus  Cotyle- 
don (q.v.).  The  popular 
name  has  reference  to  the 
depression  in  the  centre  of 
the  leaf. 

•  na'-velled,  o.    (Eng.  na- 
vel; -t'd.) 

navtl"'  Fumished  With 
2.  Fig.  :  Situated  In  the  centre.     (Byron : 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  173.) 

n&'-vew  (ewas  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  naveau,  navel; 
from  Low  Lat.  najteltus,  dimin.  of  Lat.  napus 
=  a  turnip.] 

Sot. :  The  wild  turnip  (Brassica.  campestris). 
It  has  lyrate,  dentate,  somewhat  hispid  leaves. 
It  is  found  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and 
Is,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  colonist.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  thinks  it  now  nowhere  wild, 
and  divides  it  into  three  sub-species — B.  cam- 
pestris  proper,  the  probable  origin  of  the 
Swedish  turnip ;  B.  Napiu,  the  rape  or  cole- 
seed ;  and  B.  llapa,  the  origin  of  the  turnip. 

na-vi  -ccl'-la,  5.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  navis  =  a 
.hip.]* 

Zoo?. :  A  genus  of  Neritidse.  from  fresh  and 
brackish  waters  of  countries  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  smooth,  and  patelliforn., 
With  a  small  col umel la-shelf  beneath  ;  opor- 
culom  very  small  and  shelly ;  shell  covered 
with  a  dark  olive  epidermis.  Twenty-four 
species  have  been  described. 

na-vic'-u-la, ».  [Lat  =  a  small  vessel,  a  boat.  J 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  shaped  like  an 
elongated  case  or  flattened  cylinder,  open  at 
both  extremities. 

nai-vio'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  navicutaris,  from 
navicula'=  a  little  ship  ;  dimin.  from  nai'is  -.-= 
a  ship;  Fr.  \iaviculaire.] 

*  L  Ord.  lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  small 
ships  or  boatj  ;  shaped  like  a  boat. 

1L  Technically; 

\.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  navicnlar  bone 
(q.v.).  (Field,  Dec.  6,  1884.) 

2,  Bot. :  [BOAT-SHAPED]. 

navioular-bone,  & 

Anat. :  The  scaphoid  bone  of  the  hand  or 
foot 

navioular- fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  A  slight  depression  at  the  base  of 
the  internal  pteryguid  process ;  it  gives  at- 
tachment  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle.  (Qua in.)  [ 


D'-I-t^,  «.  [Fr.  navigabilitt,  ftwin 
wtvigabte  =  navigable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  navigable  ;  capability  of  being 
navigated. 

nav'-X-ga-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  navigabitis, 
from  navigo  =  to  navigate  (q.v.)  ;  fep.  nat*- 
gable;  Ital.  tiavigabile.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  navigated  ;  capable 
of  being  navigated.by  a  ship  ;  afiording  passage 
to  ships. 


"  The  valleT*  of  the  Forth  and  Cnrron  were 
armaof  tlie  *ea."~  Wilawi  :  Pre'iixt  >ri--  .\f>t>,.  cli.  vi 

*  2.  Fit  for  navigation  or  sailing  ;  sailing  ; 
engaged  in  navigation. 

"The  better  Burportlntr'of  nart^fttovessella.**—  J?a**- 
wta:  Apologia  bk.  11,  ch.  vilL,  S  L 

*  nav'-i-ga-ble-net»s,   «.     [Eng.  navigable  ; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  navig- 
able ;  navigability. 

naV'-X-ga-toiy,  adv.  [Eng.  navigable);  -ty.} 
In  a  navigable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  navigable. 

*  naV'-X-gant,  «.      [Lat.  navigans,  pr.  par.  of 
navigo  =  to  navigate  (q.v.).]    A  navigator,  a 
sailor. 

"  Under  whoM  [God'a]  merciful  liandn  nadgnntt 
above  all  other  creatures  nnturally  be  most  nigh  aud 
Ticine."—  Backtu'jt  :  I'uyayct,  i.  K9. 

nav'-i-gate,  v.L  &  t.  [T,at.  navigatw,  pa. 
par.  of  navigo  =  to  sail,  to  manage  a  ship  : 
navis  =  a  ship,  and  ago  =  to  drive;  Fr.  navi- 
guer;  Sp.  navegar;  Ital.  navigare.] 

A.  Tntrans.  :  To  sail  ;  to  pass  from  place  to- 
plac-e  by  water  ;  to  manage  a  ship  at  sea. 

"The  Phcenlciatin  nmriynted  to  the  extremltle*  of 
the  western  ocean."  —  Arbuthnot  :  On  Coins. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over  in  a  ship  ;  to  sail  on  or  ovei  ; 
to  traverse  in  sliips. 

"  Druaus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  wa* 
the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocei\.n."—Arbut\- 
not:  OnCoint. 

2.  To  direct  or  manage  in  sailing,  as  a  ship  : 
as,  To  navigate  a  vessel. 

nay-X-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  namga- 
tionem,  ace.  of  navigatio  =  a  sailing;  from  navi- 
gatm,  pa.  par.  of  navigo  =  t^  navigate  (q.v.); 
Sp.  navegacion,  navigation;  Ital.  navigazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  navigating;  jassing  from  place 
to  place  in  ships  ;  sailing. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  navigating  or  con- 
ducting vessels  from  one  port  to  another,  on 
the  ocean,  by  the   best  routes.     Navigation 
more  especially  means  the  art  of  directing  and 
measuring  the  course  of  ships,  and  of  deter- 
mining tlie  position  of  the  ship  atany  moment, 
and  the  direction  and  distance  of  her  desti- 
nation.    The  management  of  the  sails,  steer- 
ing, and  the  general  working  of  the  vessel 
belong  rather  to  seamanship  (q.v.).    There  are 
two  methods  of  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  at  sea  :   the  first  is  by  means   of  the 
reckoning  ;  that  is,  from  a  record  which   is 
kept  of  the  courses  sailed  and  distances  made 
on  each  course  [DEAD-  RECKONING];  the  second. 
is  by  means  of  observations   made  on   the 
heavenly  bodies,    and    the   aid    of  spherical 
trigonometry.     The  first  method  gives  only 
approximate   results  ;  the  second    admits  of 
great  accuracy.     The  position  of  the  vessel 
being  known  at  any  moment,  the  direction  and 
distance  of  any  other  point  may  be  determined 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  trigonometry.     To  - 
the  approximate  methods  of  determining  a 
ship's  position  it  is  necessary  to  add  frequent 
chocks  by  astronomical   observations.      The 
principal  objects  to   be  attained  by  astrono- 
mical observations  are,  to  ascertain  the  lati- 
tude, the  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  for  correcting  the  dead  reckoning. 

*'  I  have  greatly  wished  there  were  a  lecture  of  navi-  • 
gatton  read  in  this  citie."—BuMuyt:  Voyage.  (Epla.  . 
Ded.  *3.J 

*  3.  Shipping  ;  ships  in  general. 

"TJio'  the  yesty  wave* 
Confound  aud  swallow  nav(']"t<on  np." 

Shake*/*.  :  Maebtth.  IT.  L 

^[  (1)  ASrial  navigation  :  The  act,  art,  or 
science  of  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air  in  bal- 
loons. 

(2)  Inland  navigation:  The  navigating  or 
passing  of  boats,  vessels,  &c.,  on  canals,  lakes, 
or  rivers  in  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  convey- 
ance by  boats  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 

navigation-laws,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Boon.  &  Hist.  :  Tlie  branch  of  mari- 
time law  which  comprises  tlie  various  Act* 


boil,  bo^ ;  ioiit,  Jo^rl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -I 
-clan,  -tla  p  -  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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navigator— nesera 


which  hare  been  passeil  in  rdatiuu  tu  ship* 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  manned, 
the  peculiar  privileges  which  they  enjoy  or 
enjoyed,  and  the  conditions  on  which  foreign 
vessels  may  be  allowed  to  import  or  export 
huine  produce,  or  engage  in  the  coasting- 
trade.  The  first  maritime  code  ID  England 
teems  to  have  been  that  of  Oleron  [OLERON]. 
Other  enactments  followed  in  the  ruii'u  of 
Richard  II.  Those  ia  the  reign  of  Henry 
TIL  to  a  considerable  extent  anticipated  the 
Legislation  as  to  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  By  5  Eliz.,  c.  5,  foreign  ships 
were  excluded  from  English  fisheries  and  the 
coasting-trade.  By  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
passed  by  the  Republican  Parliament  on  Oct 
9,  1661,  no  goods  of  any  kind  were  to  be  im- 
ported into  England  or  the  Colonies  except 
In  ships  owned  and  manned  by  Englishmen. 
These  restrictive  laws  have  since  been  gradu- 
ally abrogated,  and  the  special  protection  of 
British  ships  against  foreign  competition  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  United  States  the 
coasting-trade  Is  reserved  exclusively  to  Ameri- 
can vessels.  After  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States,  a  retaliatory 
policy  was  instituted  against  Great  Britain, 
whose  navigation  laws  were  still  protective, 
and  acts  were  passed  discriminating  so  greatly 
in  favor  of  American  shipping  that  it  gained 
a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  In 
1815  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  this 
policy  was  relaxed,  and  the  restriction  greatly 
reduced.  At  present,  as  above  stated,  it  la 
confined  to  the  coasting-trade. 


I  ga  tor,  *  nav  1  pa  tour,  i.     [Lot 

na.pi<jatort  from  navigatus,  pa.  par.  of  navigo  = 
to  sail  ;  FT.  naviyateur;  8p.  navegador;  ItaL 


1.  A  sailor,  a  seaman  ;  one  who  navigates  or 
satis  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion. 


"  BT  mauu  of  It  fth«  mariner's  eomp*Ml  nattyatort 
fonna  that  at  all  •eaaons,  and  In  every  placa.  they 
could  discover  the  North  and  South  with  to  much  MM 
and  accuiftcy."—  Robertson  :  America,  ToL  L,  bk.  L 

*  2.  A  navvy  (q.v.). 

"  There'!  enough  of  me  to  make  a  good  navigator  If 
all  trade.  Uil-~C.  Kinffiley:  Y«t#.  ch.  xL 

na-vlg'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  nnvit  =  a  ship, 
and  ge,ro  =  to  bear,  to  carry.]  Capable  of 
bearing  or  floating  ships. 


'-V^t  «.  [An  abbreviation  of  navigator,  the 
name  having  been  originally  applied  to  la- 
bourers employed  on  canals  for  inland  naviga- 
tion.] A  common  labourer  employed  in  the 
construction  of  such  works  as  canals,  railways, 
Ac.  [STEAM-NAVVY.] 

"  It  WM  proved  that  one  English  navvy  would  do  M 
much  work  as  two  French  labourers."—  Fawcet  t  :  Man- 
ual qf  Polit.  Economy,  bk.  ii..  ch.  r. 

na'-vy,  *  na'-vlS,  *.  [O.  Fr.  navie  =  a  ship, 
a  navy,  from  Lat.  navia  =  a  ship,  a  vessel  ; 
tjfli'w  —  a  ship;  Or.  vav*  (nans);  Sansc.  nau 
=  a  ship,  a  boat;  A.S.  noca  =  a  boat;  Icel. 
nokhvi;  Ger.  nnchen.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  no  =  to  swim  ;  Gr.  row  (nao)  =  to  flow.] 
*  L  A  fleet. 

1.  The  shipping  of  a  country  collectively. 

"None  bat  wood  ships  were  built,  either  for  the  war 
navtei  or  the  merchant  nanet  of  the  world."—  Brit. 
Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  89. 

2.  The  war-ships  belonging  to  a  country  col- 
lectively ;  the  naval  establishment  of  a  country, 
including  the  ships,  officers,  men,  armaments, 
stores,  «c.,  intended  for  use  in  war.      Pre- 
viously to  1840  the  ships  of  the  line  of  the 
British  navy  were  all  sailing  vessels  ;  in  1841 
steam  began  to  be  substituted  for  sails.    As 
early  as  1840  the  building  of  ironclad  vessels 
had  been  suggested  to  the  United  States  Qpv- 
ernment  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  New  York,  and 
it  was  in  that  country  that  the  earliest  sea- 
going ironclad  cruisers  were  built     [IRON- 
CLAD, A.]    The  first  of  these  to  be  used  in  a 
aaval  conflict  were  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 
whose  memorable  battle  in  Hampton  Roads, 
during  the  Civil  War,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world,  aud  set  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
busily  at  work  building  iron-clad  war  vessels. 
Since  that  period  numerous  great  war  ships, 
heavily  coated  with  Iron  or  steel,  have  been 
built  in  the  navy-yards  of  the  various  nations 
of  Europe.     In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  iron-clad  vessels  of  the  war  were  laid  away 
in  useless  retirement,  and  nothing  was  dune 
to  replace  the  wooden  vessels  in  commissiun 
until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  building 
of  a  fleet  of  irun-clads  begun,  and   has  been 
pushed  diligently  from  that  time  to  the  present. 


To-day  this  country  possesses  a  strong  fleet  of 
armored  vesst-la,  cruiwm,  coast  defense  war- 
ships, and  others,  armed  with  the  most  efk-ct- 
ive  guns  yet  devised,  and  the  latest  of  them 
plated  with  a  specially  hardened  steel  that  is 
almost  or  quite  impenetrable  to  any  projectile 
yet  invented.  The  speed  of  the  cruisers  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  fastest  passenger  steamers, 
and  in  case  of  war  no  mercantile  vessel  could 
escape  them.  The  work  of  building  is  still 
actively  pursued,  and  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury this  country  will  probably  have  a  fleet  of 
iron-clads  equal  in  effectiveness  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe.  In  1892  the  armored  ships 
possessed  by  the  various  nations  was  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  80;  France,  69;  Russia, 
38;  Netherlands,  24;  Italy,  20;  Germany,  19; 
Spain,  13;  Austria,  12;  Turkey,  14;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  9  ;  Denmark,  7;  China,  7.  The 
United  States  had  at  that  time  14  partly  or 
fully  completed.  The  numbera  of  these  ves- 
sels, however,  does  not  indicate  their  force  as 
engines  of  war,  there  being  a  great  difference 
in  their  size  and  armament.  Thus  France  has 
694  guns  to  Great  Britain's  616,  Italy's  288,  and 
Russia's  142,  the  calibre  of  these  guns  differing 
as  greatly  as  does  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
vessels  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  Tbe 
Harveyized  nickel-steel  plate,  above  alluded 
to,  is  being  used  on  all  our  new  armor-plated 
vessels,  and  may  in  the  future  be  used  in 
gun  construction.  Experiments  with  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  are  still  being  prosecuted, 
and  the  American  dynamite  grin  promises  to  be 
a  highly  destructive  weapon  in  future  wars. 

navy  bill,  *. 

1.  A  bill  drawn  by  an  officer  of  the  navy  for 
his  pay,  Ac. 

2.  A  bill  issued  by  the  admiralty  in  payment 
of  stores  for  ships  and  dockyards. 

NavyDepartment,Departnn-nt 
of  the  Navy,  «.  A  branch  of  the  I  S. 
Government  established  in  1798.  Its  head  is  a 
cabinet  officer  styled  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  whom  is  vested  the  control  of  the  navy  ana 
its  various  connections. 

navy-yard,  «.  A  dockyard  used  for  the 
building,  rejtairing,  A<\  of  government  ships. 
aud  tbe  (-idling  and  distributing  of  naval 
materials,  Ac.  (U.  b.) 

na-wab',  *.    [Hind,]    A  viceroy,  a  deputy,  a 

nabob  (4.  v.). 

*  nawl,  x.  [From  an  aw!,  the  n  of  the  article 
>teing  tacked  on  to  the  noun.1  An  awl. 

nay,  •  nai,  *  nai,  adv.  &  •.  [Icel.  net  =  no  ; 
Dan.  ru'i  ;  Sw.  nej.]  There  was  originally  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  nay  and  no  ;  the 
former  was;  used  to  answer  simple  questions, 
the  latter  was  used  in  answer  to  questions 
framed  in  the  negative. 

A.  Asadvtrb: 

1.  A  word  expressing  negation  or  refusal  ;  no. 

"  Therf  ore  Te«u«  with  to  hem.  children  wer  yhe  h&n 
ony  wupyng  thiugt  tlwi  uufferidan  to  him.  nai,"— 
WycUffe  :  John  xil 

2.  Not  only  so  ;  not  this  or  that  only  ;  im- 
plying something  intensive  or  amplifying  to 
be  added. 

"  -V'l.v.  runTd  b*  ttioo  t  ilnce  MAinst  hU  thy  will, 
Chose  freely  what  it  DOW  to  justly  ruetv." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  IT.  71 

B.  As  subst.  ;  A  denial,  a  refusal.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.t  8,693.) 

•  T  To  toy  nay  :  To  deny,  or  refuse. 

"The  rtork  would  not  be  taid  nav."—L'Zitranff*  : 


»  nay-saying,  *  naye  -  aayinge,  «. 

Denying,  contradiction. 

*  nay,  r.i.  <t  (.    [NAT,  adv.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  deny,  to  refuse,  to  say  nay. 

"  Death  crnell  turneth  »w»ie  fro  wretchet,  and  naieth 
for  to  el.  «e  wepyng  lyen."—  Chaucer  :  Botciut,  bk,  L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  Ne  he  ihal  not  nay,  ne  deny  kl*  •inne."—  Chaucer  : 
Perionet  Tat*. 

*  nay'  -ward,  ».      [Eng.   «ay;  -ward.}     A 

tendency  to  denial. 

*  nay  word,  *.    [Eng.  nay,  and  word.] 

1.  A   byword  ;  a  proverbial  terra    of  re- 
proach. 

41  Gull  him  Into  a  nayvord,  and  make  bin  a  common 
recreation."—  Shaketp.  ;  Tteelfth  JfiffhC,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  watchword. 

"  And  we  have  a  nattword  how  to  know  one  another.  " 
—  SbaXetp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor.  T.  L 


Naz-a-re'-an,  «.    [Heb.  T?3  (netser)  *  a 

branch.] 

Church.  Hist.  :  A  Jewish  sect  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (//<rr.  xviii.).  They  aimed  at  a 
patriarchal  religion  iu  place  of  a  Mosaic 
Judaism,  and  rciected  the  history  of  Genesis 
and  the  Mosaic  Law.  They  were  found  in 
Gulaaditis,  lias.-mitis,  and  other  parts  beyond 
Jordan.  (Blunt.) 

Naz  a  rooo,  a.  [Gr.  Na£apij»o$  (Natarinot) 
—  an  inliabitant  of  Nazareth,  from  Gr.  Nofopcr 
(Na£aret);  Eug.  suit".  -€tie.] 

1,  Scripture  A  Church  History  : 

(1)  A  native  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

(2)  (PL):  A  name  applied  reproachfully  to 
the  early  Christiana  by  the  Jews  (Acts  uciv. 
6).     [(«]. 

(3)  (PL)  :  A  heretical  sect  from  among  the 
Judaising  Christians  of  Hebrew  descent,  §0 
frequently  in  conflict  with  St.  Paul,   which 
arose  about  the  end  of  the  lirst  century,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Ehionites  and  at 
first  holding  Minilar  tenets.    Jerome  (Ep.  79) 
Bays  :  "  Desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiam,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
They  made  use  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
observed  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  to 
the  last  retained   belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  while  the  Ebiouites   ultimately  re- 
jected It 

2.  Ornith. :   Didut  Nazarenus,  a  species  of 
Dodo,  said  to  have  existed  ia  the  island  of 
Rodriguez,  near  Mauritius. 

N&z'-or-ite,  «.  [The  word,  which  should 
have  been  Nazirite,  is  from  Heb.  1"!J  (ivunr) 
=  separation,  abstinence,  consecration  (7); 
or  =  crowned  one  (?).J 

Jewish  Church :  A  man  or  woman  set  apart 
by  a  vow  for  the  service  of  God,  either  for  a 
definite  period  or  for  life.  The  hair  was 
allowed  to  grow,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  any 
shape  was  forbidden,  and  no  Nazarite  might 
approach  a  corpse.  The  "  law  of  the  Nazarite  " 
is  given  at  length  in  Numbers  (vi.  1-211 
Samson  (Judges  xiii.  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11), 
and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  were 
Nazarites.  From  Amos  (ii.  11,  12)  it  may  be 
gathered  that  persons  so  dedicated  to  God 
had  an  organization  like  that  of  the  prophets, 
and  among  the  later  Jews  the  vow  was  de- 
veloped (1  Mac.  iii.  49  ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23, 
24).  [RECHABITE.] 

"To  vowe  avowe  -if  »  fffunritt  tos«i»r»te  [Mmielf*] 
unto  Uu  Lord«."— Humbert  vi.  6.    (Otncva  Bible,  IHL) 

N&z'-ar-lte-Bhlp,  «.  [Eng.  Nazarite;  -ihip.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  a  Nazarite. 

N&z-ar-If -lo,  a.  [Eng.  NonrtKe) ;  -fc.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Nazarites  or  Nazaritism. 

N&z'-ar  it  l?m,  ».  [Eng.  NasariU.e) ;  -im.] 
The  vows  or  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 


i,  J.     [A.8.  met,  net  =  (1)  the  ground,  (2)  « 

promontory  ;  Icel.  nes ;  Dan.  rues  ;  8w.  nil.] 
A  promontory,  a  headland ;  specif,  applied  to : 
(1)  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Skager-rack ;  (2)  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Essex,  live  miles  south' 
east  of  Harwich ;  (3)  a  headland  of  Senegam- 
bia,  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Verd.  [NESS.] 

N.B.    [Scedefs.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  North  Britain— that  if, 
Scotland. 

2.  A  contraction  for  Latin  nota  bene  =  mark 
or  note  well  or  carefully. 

*  ne,  adv.    [A.S.  ne  =  not ;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  ni ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ne ;  Goth,  ni  ;  Russ.  ne  ; 
Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  ni  ;  Sansc.  no  ==  not ;  Lat 
ne  (in  nonmX     In  Mod.  Eng.  we  find  this  par- 
ticle represented  In  nor,  nay,  neither,  none, 
naught,  never,  Ac.]    Not,  never. 

U  In  Middle  English  ne  Is  freque  ntly  found 
coalescing  with  the  verbs  haw,  be,  and  will : 
as,  nam  =  ne  am  =  am  not,  nis  =  is  not,  nitt 
=  ne  vAU  =  will  not,  nucule  =  ne  luidde  =  had 
not,  &c. 

*  ne,  con],    [Fr.]    Nor. 

"  Ye  *rren,  not  knowynge  the  SertpilnrU  ne   th» 
vertuc  of  God.  '—  Wycl\ff*  :  Matthew  xzlU 

nc  SB'  ra,  s.  [Gr.  N6upa  (Neaira),,  the  name 
of  a  girl  mentined  by  Horace  (Od.  iii.  14,  21 ; 
Ep.  15,  11),  Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  3),  and  Tibullua 
(iii.  el.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6)  ;  used  in  modera  poetry= 
a  sweetheart,  as  in  Milton  (Lytidas*  69).] 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  «6,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    «»,  o»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


neaf— neatherd 
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Zool.  &  Pabzont. :  A  genus  of  Myacidse  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-two  species,  three  of  which  are 
British.  It  commences  ill  the  Jurassic  period. 

neaf,  *  neif,  *  neve,  *  neivo,  *  nieve, 
*  neffe,  *  neefe,  s.  [Icel.  hnejl,  ntji;  Dau. 
msve;  Sw.  nafve.]  The  list,  the  hand. 

"  To  Percevelle  *  dynt  ha  yefe 
In  tlie  nt-kk  with  his  nefe." 

Syr  Percyuelle,  2,087. 

•  seal,  *  neale,  *  nele,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  con- 
tract of  anneal  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  anneal ;  to  temper  by  heat 
"  Sworda  and  glaiaeB,  in  f urneia  neale  they  tough." 

Phaer. :  Virgin  ;  *£n«idot  vii. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  tempered  by  heat. 
"Reduction  la  chiefly  effected  by  Ore,  wherein,  if 

they  stand  and   nele,   the  Imperfoot  metals  vapour 
away."—  Ha-con:  Dr.  Jfeverel ;  Touching  Metatt. 

ne-a  lo'-tns,  a.  [Gr.  vcdAuroc  (nealotos)  = 
newly  caught.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridse.  Body  in- 
completely clothed  with  delicate  scales.  Two 
dorsals,  the  first  extending  to  the  second; 
each  ventral  represented  by  a  small  spine  ; 
dagger-shaped  spine  behind  the  vent.  One 
specimen  only  (Nealotus  tripes),  ten  inches 
long,  has  been  obtained  off  Madeira  ;  it  lives 
at  a  great  depth,  and  comes  to  the  surface  by 
accident. 

neap,  *  neep,  a.  &  A.  [A.S.  nip,  in  the  comp. 
nep-flod  =  low  tide,  as  opposed  to  htdh-jlod  = 
high  tide.  Originally  =  scanty,  from  the  verb 
to  nip  (q.v.);  cf.  IceL  neppr.  hneppr  =  scanty ; 
Dan.  knap  =  scanty,  strait,  narrow ;  knap, 
neppe  =  scarcely.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Low.    (A  term  applied  to  those 
tides  which  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon,  taking 
place  about  four  or  five  days  before  the  new 
and  full  moons.    They  occur  when  the  attrac- 
t  i '  ins  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  on  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  at  right  angles  to  each  other.) 

"  The  waters  . . .  have  their  neap  and  spring  tides." 
—  liUhop  Ball:  Sermon*;  Lent.  (1641.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  neap-tide ;  the  time  of  neap- 
tide. 

"  High  springs  and  dead  neapei."—ff'ikeu-i!l :  Aftlo- 
fie.  lik.  ii.,  cb.  viii..  f  1. 

neap-tide,  a.    A  low  tide.    [NEAP,  a.] 

Heaped,  a.  [Eng.  neap ;  ~td.]  Left  aground. 
I  Applied  to  a  ship  when  left  aground,  parti- 
cularly on  the  height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that 
she  will  not  float  off  till  the  next  spring-tide.) 

Ne-a-pol'-I-tan,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  Neapolis, 
from  Or.  NcomjAts  (Neapolis)=  the  New  City  : 
v«a.  (nea)  =  new,  and  n-oAit  (polls)  =  a  city.] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Naples  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
cily  or  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neapolitan  sixth,  <?, 

Music:  A  name  given,  apjamitly  without 
much  reason,  to  a  chord  occurring  on  the 
•ubdominant  of  a  minor  key,  and  consisting 
of  a  minor  third  and  minor  sixth, 

Neapolitan-violet,  s. 

Hort.,  &c. :  Viola  odorata,  pallida-plena, 

Neapolitan-yellow,  s.  [NAPLES-YEL- 
LOW.] 

near,  *  neare,  *  neer,  *  ner,  *  nere,  a., 

adv.,  &prep.  [A.S.  near,  comp.  adv.  from  nedh 
=  nigh ;  IceL  nter  (adv.)  =  near ;  Dan.  ncer.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Nigh,  close ;  not  far  distant,  not  far  off; 
Lut  far  removed  in  place  or  position ;  adjacent, 
~'  hand. 

"Thua  Satan  talking  to  bis  neare*  mate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  192. 

2.  Not  far  removed  in  point  of  time ;  close 
at  hand. 

"  When  their  deaths  be  near."     Shaketp. :  Sonnet  140. 

3.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood. 

"A  near  kinsman  onto  Charles. " 

Shatetp. :  1  1/enry  VI.,  T.  S. 

4.  Touching  or  affecting  one's  interests  or 
feelings ;  closely  ;  coming  home  to  one. 

5.  Intimate,  familiar  ;  closely  united  hy  ties 
•f  affection,  contidence,  or  intimacy. 

"  You  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love." 
Khakfip. :  Afuch  Ado  About  Jfothinff,  ii.  1. 

6.  Keeping  closely  to  the  original  or  model ; 
not,  deviating  from  an  original ;   literal ;  not 
free  or  loose  ;  not  rambling. 

"  Hannibal  Caro'e,  in  the  Italian,  ii  the  neareit .  . . 
of  s»y  translation  o(  the  JSneid."— Itryden. 


7.  So  as  barely  to  escape  danger,  hurt,  or 
loss  ;  close,  narrow  :  as,  a  near  escape. 

8.  Serving  to  lead  to  a  place  or  object  by 
the  shortest  way  ;  short,  direct,  straight. 

"To  catch  the  nearest  way." 

tihuketv-  '  Macbeth.  L  6. 

9.  On  the  left;  left.    (Opposed    to  off  in 
riding  or  driving.) 

"  The  motion  will  draw  up  the  off  leg  into  the  same 
position  M  the  near  leg.  and  the  home  will  go  down 
on  his  knee*."—  Art  ofTa  ming  Hortet  (1*59).  ]>.  77. 

10.  Close,    niggardly,     parsimonious  ;    not 
liberal. 

"Mr.  Barkis  was  something  of  a  miner,  or,  is  Peg. 
gotty  dutifully  expressed  It.  was  a  little  near."— 
JiH-ktnt  ;  David  Copperjteld,  oh.  x. 

11.  Characterized  by  parsimony  or  niggard- 
liness. 

"I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  way."— 
Bteete  :  Spectator,  No.  408. 

II  According  to  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer  (Folk- 
Etymology),  near  in  the  last  two  senses  is  a 
corruption  of  A.S.  hnedw  =  sparing,  niggardly; 
Icel.  hnoggr;  but  cf.  Close,  a.,  1.  2.  (22). 
B.  As  adverb  : 
L  Close,  not  far,  nigh,  at  hand. 

"  Beetles  black,  approach  not  near." 
Shakeip.  :  Uidtummer  Xiaht't  Dream,  1L  1 

2.  Close  in  point  of  time  ;  at  haud. 

3.  Closely  ;   in   a  manner  affecting   one's 
Interests  or  feelings. 

"Ely,  with  Richmond,  troubles  me  more  ti#ar." 
.  :  Richard  ill.,  IT.  S. 


4.  Within  a  little  ;  almost. 

"  The  comeliness  of  whose  person  was  rwy  near 
raising  him  to  the  throne."—  Walpole:  Anecdote*  o/ 
Painting,  voL  i.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  By  close  ties  of  relationship,  intimacy, 
or  confidence. 

"-Year  allied  nuto  the  duke." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  L 

C.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Close  to,  nigh,  not  far  from. 

•2.  At. 

"  At  the  brink  of  cbaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  pontince." 

Uilton  :  P.L.,3L  847. 

•near-dweller,*.  A  neighbour.  (Keats: 
Endymion,  i.) 

near-hand,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Close,  near  at  hand,  not  dis- 
tant, not  far  off. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Close  at  hand  ;  nearly,  almost, 
Intimately. 

*  near-legged,  a.    Knock-kneed,  bandy. 

U  This,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Grant-White, 
is  "  the  reading  of  the  original."  The  spell- 
ing in  the  folio  is  "  neere  leg'd  before  "—  i.e., 
foundered  in  his  forefeet  ;  having,  as  the 
jockeys  term  it,  "  never  a  fore-leg  to  stand 
on."  (Malone,  followed  fry  Dy<x.) 

near-side,  s.  The  left  side.  [NEAR,  a.,  9.] 

near  -sighted,  a-  Short-sighted;  not 
able  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance. 
[MYOPIC.] 

near-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  near-sighted  ;  short-sightedness. 
[Mvopy.J 

near,  *  neare,  v.t.  &  i.    [NEAR,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  come  near  ;  to  approach. 

"On  ntarinf  the  bridge  they  slightly  quickened 
up."—  Homing  Pott,  Feb.  5,  1885. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  near  or  nearer  ;  to 
approach. 

"  And  rtill  it  neared  and  neared." 

Coleridge  :  Ancient  Jfartntr.  III. 

ne-arc'-tic,  a,  [Pref.  ne(o-),  and  Eng.  arctic 
(q.v.).]  Belonging  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  New  World. 

nearctic  region,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  region  comprising  all  temperate 
North  America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic 
lands  and  islands  beyond  the  limit  of  trees 
form  a  transitional  territory  to  the  Palsearctic 
region.  The  southern  limit  between  this  region 
and  the  Neotropical  may  be  drawn  at  about  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  east  coast,  and  a 
little  north  of  Mazatlan  on  the  west.  In  the 
central  plateau  it  should  perhaps  include  all 
the  open  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
(Wallace  :  Oeog.  Dist.  Animals,  i.  79.) 

near'  IJf,  adv.    [Eng.  Mar  ;  -ly.} 

1.  Closely  ;  at  a  short  distance  ;  not  far  ; 
not  i  emotelyj 

••  Now  more  nearly  to  the  wall.  he  .irew." 

Hoole  :  Orlando  Furioio,  bk.  Tt 


2.  Closely;  by  close  ties  of  relationship  Off 
connection  :  as,  They  are  nearly  related. 
*3.  Closely,  intimately,  pressing.y. 

"  What    numt    nearly    apt«rtaiiia    to  us    both.'*— 
Skakntp. :  Lear,  L  L 

*  4.  In  a  near,  parsimonious,  or  niggardly 
manner. 

5.  In  a  manner  approaching  to.  or  not  fall- 
ing short  of.  what  is  proposed. 

"  As  nearly  as  I  may. 
ni  play  the  penitent  to  you." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  ii.  ft 

6.  Closely ;  with  close  adherence  to  or  fol- 
lowing of  the  original  model :  as,  He  copied 
it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

7.  Within  a  little;  almost. 

near  ness.  *  neare  ness,  «.    [Eng.  war; 
•ness.] 

1.  The    quality  or  state  of  being  near  or 
close  at  hand  ;  closeness  in  time,  position,  or 
place ;  near  approach. 

2.  Close  relationship  or  connection ;  clow 
alliance  by  blood  or  affection. 

"  Our  neamet*  to  the  king  In  love." 

'      >. .  Richard  II.,  t  L 


*  3.  Parsimony,  niggardliness,  closeness  in 
expenditure. 

"Now  for  nrartneu  Galba  wae  uoted  •ztremellft.".— 
Savile :  Tact  tut ;  Vulortc,  pt  i..  p.  11- 

neat,  *  neet,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  neat  =  neat  cattle ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  jiavt  =  cattle,  oxen  ;  M.  H. 
Qer.  lute,  7ioss;  from  A.  3.  neotan,  nioUtn  —  to 
use,  to  employ ;  Icel.  njtta;  M.  H.  Ger.  niaen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  nioznn ;  Ger.  ftnitum;  Goth. 
niutan  =  to  enjoy.) 

A.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  Cattle  collectively ;  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows. 

"Meat  or  buffiee,  called  uri  or  6i*ml«i."— P.  Sot- 
land  :  Pliny,  pt.  iL,  p.  834. 

*2.  Asingleheadofcattle;acow,anox,&e. 

"  Who  both  V  liis  calf  and  hie  lamb  will  be  known, 
Hay  well  kill  a,  neat  audasheep  o(  hiaown." 

TuKer :  Butbandrit. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ani- 
mals of  the  neat  kind  :  as,  neat  cattle. 

neat  cattle,  «.    The  same  as  NEAT,  A. 

neat-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  fix 
neat  cattle ;  a  cowhouse. 

neat-land,  >. 

Law  :  Land  let  out  to  yeomanry. 

neat's  foot,  >.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  * 
cow,  &c. 

Heats-foot  oil:  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
feet  of  neat  cattle. 

neat,  *  nett,  a.   [Fr.  net  (m.),  nette  (f.) ;  from 
I.at.  nitldum,  accus.   of  nitidvs  =  shining, 
clean,  neat ;  niteo  =  to  shine.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Keeping  things  in  perfect  order ;  tidy, 
orderly,  not  slovenly. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  Indicating  neatness  ; 
in  perfect  order ;  tidy. 

"hall  ready,  and  all  things  neat  I' 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  IT.  L 

3.  Complete  in  character,  skill,  &c. ;  adroit, 
finished,  clever,  sharp. 

"It  not  this  a  neat  deilgn T"— Sou<» .  SermoM,  ToL 
ix,  ser.  T. 

1.  Pure,  unadulterated,  unmixed. 

"The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe."— Sttelt: 
Spectator,  No.  264. 

*  5.  Free  or  clear  of  deduction  ;  net,     (II.J 

"It  Is  this  surplus  which  Is  n*K  or  clear  pront"— 
Smilk :  Wealth  o/  Xationi,  ToL  i..  bk.  1.,  ch.  fx. 

6.  Simple  and  elegant ;  free  from  bombast  or 
tawdriness ;  expressed  in  few  and  well-cliosen 
words  ;  chaste.  (Said  of  style  or  language.) 

"The  eiprenlon  hnmMe,  yet  as  pure  as  the  Ian. 
guage  will  afford  :  neat,  but  not  florid  ;  aasy.  and  nt 
lively"— Pope.  (ML) 

*  7.  Spruce,  finical,  foppish. 

"A  certain  lord.  neat,  and  trimly  dressed." 

SttakeljJ.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  Sp 

H.  Commerce:  [NET,  a.]. 

*  neat  -handed,  o.     Clever  and  tidy; 
deft,  dexterous,  neat.  (Milton:  L' Allegro,  86.) 

neath,  prep.    [A  contracted  form  of  beneatk 
(q.v.).]     Beneath,  under.    (Poetical.) 

neat-herd,  '  neat-heard,  *  note-herd, 

s.  [Eug.  neat,  s.,  and  herd  (q.v.).]  One  who 
has  the  care  of  neat  cattle;  a  cowkeeper,  • 
herd. 

"So  bee  departed  very  aiigerly,  and  went  to  tlM 
klnges  nelettcrdei  nouse.  —  Bariiel .  Worket.  p.  190. 


-elan, 


^  ;  po^t,  Jo^l  ;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  jnln,  Dench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -slous  =  alms,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del. 
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neatherdess— necessary 


*  neat -herd-CSS,  s.      [Bng.  neatherd;    -ess.] 
A  female  neatherd;  a  neatress.    (Herrwk;  A 
Bucolic;  or,  A  Discourse  qf  Neatherds.) 

*  neat'-I-fSr,  "  net-I-fie,  v.t.    [Eng.  neat,  a. ; 

suit'.  -/]/.]    To  make  neat. 

"The  worlte  of  a  woman  to  n*tijlt  and  poliih."— 
Ckapman:  Homer;  lUadil.  (Continent.) 

noat'-iy,  adv.    IBng.  neat,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  neat  manner;  tidily,  cleanly. 

"  Wearing  his  Apparel  neatly." -~ ShuJutp. .  All'i  Well 
tl*U  Kndt  Well,  iv.  a. 

2.  In  a  neat  or  tasteful  manner  ;  with  good 
taste. 

3.  With  neatness  and  skill ;  skilfully,  deftly. 

"  Hit  poem  so  exactly  liinn'd 
Aud /ie«//y  Jointed." 

Druyton ,   To  B.  Rtynoldt,  £19. 

4.  In,  neat,  simple,  appropriate,  and  elegant 
style  or  language  :  as,  an  idea  neatly  expressed. 

neat-ness,  *  neat-ncssc,  <  [Eng.  neat,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neat ;  tidi- 
ness. 

2.  Taste,  tastefulness  ;  simple  elegance :  as, 
the  neatness  of  a  design. 

3.  Skit  fulness,  dexterity,  cleverness,  adroit- 
ness   as,  the  neatness  of  a  repartee. 

*  neat  ress,  *  neat-resse,  *.     [Eng.  neat, 
s.  ;  -rtss. }    A  woman  who  has  charge  of  neat 
cattle.  ^ 

•nob,  '  nubb,  *  ncbbc,  *  nib,  s.  [A.s. 
ncbb  —  the  face ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  neb  =  tae 
bill,  beak,  mouth  ;  Icel.  nef—  the  nose  ;  Dan. 
nteb  =  the  beak,  the  bill ;  Sw.  niibb.  An 
initial  $  has  been  lost :  cf.  Uut.  sncb  =  a  bill, 
beak ;  Uer.  scknabel  =  a  bill,  A  beak.] 

*  1.  A  face,  a  countenance. 

"Bcheau  tbi  leoue  neb  to  uie."—Ancr?n  RitoU,  p.  n. 

2.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  nose. 
"  Beuolde  she  bad  brokeu  of  a  leal  of  an  olyue  tr« 
and  bare  It  uu  bit  nebb. "— Cowrdale  :  Gtnetit  viii.  1L 

*  3.  A  neck. 

"  Take  a  glau  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb."— Bac*,\: 
Jt,it,  Bitf..  1  27. 

ae-ba  U-a,  s.  [From  a  proper  name.  (Agas- 
si*.)] 

ZooL  :  The  only  marine  genus  of  Phyllopoda 
(q.v.)  The  carapace  is  large,  with  a  movable 
rostrum;  eyes  lar^'e  and  pedunculated.  There 
are  well-developed  anteunules,  antennae,  man- 
dibles, and  two  pairs  of  maxilla?,  the  anterior 
of  which  ends  in  a  long  palp.  (Huxley.) 

No  bras'  kan,  a.  & «. 

A>  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nebraska, 
'  one  of  our  northern  central  states. 

B.  At   tubst.:    A    native    or    resident    of 

Nebraska. 

neb'-rl-a,  s.    [NEBRIS,] 

Entrnn.  :  A  genus  of  Carabidaa  from  arctic 
and  temperate  regions.  The  species,  of  small 
size,  are  numerous.  Nebria  arenaria,  bright 
yellow  with  black  lines,  is  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa. 

neb  ris.5.    [Or.) 

Art :  The  skin  of  a  fawn,  worn  by  hunters 
and  others.  In  art  it  appears  as  the  charac- 
teristic apparel  of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns, 
and  satyrs. 

neb'  -n-la  (pi.  nfib'-u-lce),  *.  [Lat.  =  a  mist, 
a  little  cloud,  allied  to  nitb?s  =  a.  cloud ;  Gr. 
re<f>e'A»)  (nephete),  dimin.  from  ve$o<;  (nephos)  = 
a  cloud,  mist;  Ger.  nebel  —  mist,  fog.] 

1.  Astron. :  A  slight  cloudy  patch  of  light, 
retaining  its  form  unchanged  except  under 
keen  and  long-continued  observation.  More 
than  fire  thousand  nebulae,  or  star-clusters 
closely  resembling  them,  have  been  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  nearly  every  constel- 
lation. A  few,  as  the  great  nebula  of  Orion, 
Argo  Navis,  and  Andromeda,  are  visible  on 
very  clear  nights  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the  rest 
are  telescopic.  When  greatly  magnified  some 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  many  thousand 
remote  stars,  others  remain  only  as  diffused 
masses  of  light.  Sir  William  Herschel  divided 
them  into  six  classes  : 

(1)  Clusters  of  stars,  globular  or  Irregular  In  form. 

(2)  Resolvable  nebuUe,  which  look aa if  they  mightbe 
resolved  intu  stars  under  powerful  teloaco;>ea. 

ft)  Nebulas  which  look  quite  Irresolvable. 

(4|  Planetary  nehnlfe.  circularor  slightly  oral,  like  a 
planetary  disk,  mul  often  coloured. 

(;.)  Stellar  nebulae,  i.e.,  those  living  in  tbeir  middle 
a  condensation  of  livht. 

(6)  Nebulous  stars  Iq.T.J. 


T!ie  great  nebula  of  Orion  surrounds  a 
multiple  star,  6  Orionis,  consisting  of  six, 
apparently  revolving  round  tlu-ir  common 
centre  of  gravity.  It  has  been  found  to  alter 
its  form  very  slightly.  The  late  Earl  of  iloaue 


1.  Spiral  Nebula;  S.  Crab  Nebula;  8.  Keren.**. 

and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Storey,  detected  in  Its 
densest  part  multitudes  of  minute  stars,  but 
the  bluish  light  of  parts  of  it  has  remained  ir- 
resolvable, and  Dr.  Hu^gins  has  ascertained  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  that  this  portion 
of  it  is  a  gaseous  body,  containing  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  an  unidentified  substance.  The 
nebula  in  Andromeda  is  different,  and  may 
perhaps  be  wholly  resolved  into  stars. 

2.  Pathology: 

(1)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea.    [CALIGO.] 

(2)  A  mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine. 

nob'-u-lar,  a.    [NEBULA.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  nebuli£. 

nebular  hypothesis,  *. 

Astron. :  An  hyi»othesis  first  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  in  a  pajwr  read  before 
the  Royal  Siiciety,  on  June  20,  1811,  though 
the  germs  of  it  may  be  found  in  Kant's  General 
Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens, 
printed  in  1755.  It  was  developed  by  La  Place, 
with  whose  name  it  came  to  be  associated. 
The  hypothesis  assumes  that  originally  all 
auns  were  in  a  nebulous  or  ultra-gaseous  state. 
The  nebulous  matter  from  which  they  were 
originally  formed  was  at  first  scattered  pretty 
uniformly  through  all  space,  but  ultimately 
began  to  gravitate  towards  certain  centre,;. 
The  particles  moving  towards  these  centres 
not  doing  so  with  equal  velocities  or  in  the 
same  direction,  rotation  would  be  established 
in  the  entire  nebulous  mass,  and  the  spherical 
form  produced.  If,  by  radiation  of  heat,  the 
condensed  body  still  further  contracted,  its 
velocity  would  increase.  If  the  centrifugal 
force  overcame  that  of  gravity,  a  ring  would 
be  thrown  off,  which  would  gradually  become 
globular,  in  fact  it  would  be  a  planet  with  an 
orbit  almost  or  quite  circular,  moving  in  a 
plane  nearly  that  of  the  central  body's  equator 
and  revolving  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  central  globe  rotated.  Further 
contraction  producing  increased  velocity,  ring 
after  ring  would  be  cast  off,  till  the  central 
body  or  sun  generated  a  whole  system  of 
planets  revolving  around  it.  They,  in  turn, 
might  in  the  same  way  produce  satellites. 
Laplace  believed  that  the  sun  thus  produced 
our  earth  and  the  other  attendant  planets. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  rings  of  Saturn  were 
produced  by  Saturn  himself,  and  have  re- 
mained in  the  annular  form  instead  of  con- 
densing into  nearly  spherical  satellites.  Many 
people  supposed  that,  the  resolution  of  various 
nebulte  into  stars  [NEBULA]  was  necessarily 
fetal  to  the  nebular-hypothesis,  but  the  dis- 
covery that  some  are  not  only  irresolvable,  but 
can  be  actually  proved  by  spectrum  analysis  to 
consist  of  glowing  gas.hasre-establisheditupon 
a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  though  the  original 
theory  may  need  revision  in  points  of  detail. 

*  neb'-ule,  s.   [lAt.  nebula.]  A  cloud,  dimness. 

"  O  light  without  netniie.  shining  In  thy  sphere." 
Chaucer :  Hulltide  in  Commend,  of  Our  Lady. 

nebulc -moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  the  zigzag  form,  but 
without  angles ;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
remains  of  Saxon  architecture,  in  the  archi- 
volts  of  doors  and  windows. 

neb'-u-list,  «.  [Eng.  nebul(a);  -ist.]   One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  nebular  hypothesis. 


*  neb  u  lize,  v.t.    [NEBULA.]     To  reduce  [a 
liquid]  into  spray  for  cooling,  perfuming,  dis- 
injecting,  or  other  purposes. 

*  nob  u-lose,  a.   [Lat.  ntbulosus,  from  nebula 
=  a  cloud,  mist.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Misty,  cloudy,  foggy,  nebu- 
lous. 

2.  Hot. :  Clouded  (q.v.). 

neb-n-loV-I-ty,  s.  [Lat  nebuloritas,  from 
nebulosus  =  nebulose  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  bcin.r 
nebulous;  cloudiness. 

"  Matter  diffused  la  ft  state  of  heterogeneous  rttbu- 
lotity."—e.  A.  foe:  Eureka,  p.  161 

2.  Astron. :  The  state  of  being  nebulous  ; 
the  state  of  apparently  consisting  of  diffused 
li-ht.  (Used  of  a  luminous  appearance  around 
certain  stars,  of  the  tails  of  cumeta,  &c.) 

ncb'-u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  wbnlosus,  from  nebula 
=  cloud,  mist ;   Fr.  nebuUux  =  Hal.  &  8p. 
nebuloao.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Cloudy,  misty,  fogjy,  dimmed,  hazy. 

2.  Fig. :  Foggy,  hazy,  bewildered,  puzzled, 
befogged. 

II.  Astron. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
a  nebula. 

nebulous  star, .;. 

Astron. :  A  nebula  with  one  or  more  bt»r» 
through  it.  They  are  sometimes  circular, 
sometimes  oval  or  annular,  or  of  other  regular 
forms.  When  the  nebula  is  circular,  the  star 
is  generally  in  its  centre,  when  it  is  elliptical, 
the  two  stars  often  constitute  the  foci  of  tin 
ellipse. 

neb  -n  lous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  nebulous;  -neis.\ 
Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being  nebulous ;  clouxli- 
iiesti,  fogginess. 

neb  -u-ly,  a.  &  ».    [Lit. 
nebula  =  a  cloud.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Co- 
vered   or    ornamented 
with  wavy  lines. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to 
a  line  drawn  with  un-  NEBULY 

delations  like  the  wavy 
edges  of  clouds,  or  to  a  shield  or  charg*1  divi- 
ded by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it. 

B.  As  sabstuntiw  : 

Her. :  A  line  of  partition  of  a  wavy  form. 
nebuly  moulding,  >. 
Arch. :  [NEBULE-MOULDINO]. 

*  ne-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  necatio,  from  necattu, 
pa.  par.  of  neco  =  to  kill.)   The  act  of  killing  ; 
murder. 

"  nece, «.    [NIECE.] 

*  nef-es- siir'-I  an, «.    [Eng.  ntcestarn ;  -an.1 
The  same  as  NECESSITARIAN  (q.v.). 

"  The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocate* 
for  philoaoi'liical  liberty  aud  the  iiecenartatu.  u  tlilll 
whether  vulitiun  can  take  place  iudependeatiy  of  mo. 
tiVf-T'—ficltkam  :  MUotophy  of  the  Mind,  eh.  11..  5  I. 

'ne9-es-sar'-i-an-isin,s.  [Eng. necessarian, 
-ism.]  The  same  as  NECESSITARIANISM  (q.v.X 


,  s.  pi.    [NECESSARY,  B.  II.] 

r-l-l&  adv.    [Bng,  necessary ;  -ly.} 

1.  Indispensably ;  of  necessity. 

"  The  other  officers  which  are  necettarily  required  hi 
tb*  couimou wealth  ol Christ"— Tyndall:  Wortei.  p.  m 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence;  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  or  result. 

"  It  neceuarUy  followeth  that  ...  the  churche  oi 
Christ  hath  al»»r  and  neuer  fayleth  y1  ri'jU  umler- 
st, Hiding  of  scripture."— Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  \>.  143. 

3.  By  fate  or  necessity  ;  not  of  free  will. 

nc9'-es-sar-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.    necessary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary. 

ne9'-es-sar  y,    *  nee  es-sar-ie,   a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  necessaire,  from  Lat.  necesxarivs  =  need- 
ful, from necesse=  unavoidable,  necessary;  8p. 
necessario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Inevitable,  such  as  cannot  be  avoided; 
such  as  must  come  or  be. 

"  Death,  a  necettary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  wl:l  come." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Caw.  ii.  t 


,  lUt,  fare,  amidst,  what.  iSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  sin :  mute.  cfib.  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Following  as  an  unavoidable  consequence 
.or  result ;  conclusive. 

"  No  man  can  shew  by  any  necessary  argument,  that  it 
U  natunlly  impossible  that  all  tbe  reUtuow  concern- 
Ing  Amarie*«hoiild be false."— rtttofaon .•  W<.Tks.  (1'rei.) 

3.  Indispensably  requisite  or  needful ;  es- 
sential ;  such  as  cannot  be  done  without  or 
dispensed  with. 

"'Tis  necessary  he  should  die." 

SJhiketp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  111.  6. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  tote  ;  not  free  : 
M,  a  necessary  agent. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anytliing   necessary    or   Indispensably 
requisite ;   a    thing  which    cannot  be  done 
without.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  I  must  uoto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries,  that  I  needs  must  use." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  4. 

2.  A  privy,  a  water-closet. 

U.  Law:  Such  things  as,  though  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  or 
support  of  life,  are  or  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  the  station  in  life  of  any  par- 
ticular person.  (Paley :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk. 
vi.,  ch.  xi.) 

necessary-truths,  s.  pi  Such  truths 
as  from  their  very  nature  cannot  but  be  true. 

-Ism,  s.    [Lat.  necesse  =  necessary ; 
I  ing.  sutf.  -ism,.]    The  same  as  NECESSARIANISM 

(q.V.). 

ne  909  si  tar-i-an,  a.  &*.  [Eng.  necessity); 
ana  n.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

"The  necessitarian  doctrines  of  Professor  Clifford." 
— Modern  ftteiew,  1880,  p.  830. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  One  who  holds  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  (Q.v-X 
Hobbes  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
English  Necessitarians  (Leviutltan,  §  108),  and 
on  the  continent  it  was  developed  by  his  con- 
temporary Spinoza,  and  later  by  Leibnitz,  who 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
1  In  his  turn  opposed  by  Anthony  Collins,  the 
author  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  Human 
Liberty*  which  Dr.  Clarke's  Hoyle  lectures 
(1720,  1721)  were  designed  to  answer.  Jona- 
than Ed  wards  (1703-1758),  President  of  Prince- 
tun  College,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  pub- 
lished An  Entfidry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
mil;  and  Priestley  (1733-1804)  published  his 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  Illustrated 
in  1777. 

i-si-tar'-i-an-ism,  *.      [Eng.  neces- 
tiiarian  ;  -ism.] 

Philoa. :  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity.  [NE- 
CESSITY, TT  (1).] 

"Philosophical  necessitarianism,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  asserts  that  certain  causes,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, must  give  rise  to  certain  effects."— Modern 
Renew,  1880,  p.  823. 

S-ccs'  Bl-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  necessitas  (genit. 
nece&fitatis)  —  necessity.] 

1.  To  make  necessary   or    indispensable ; 
to  render  unavoidable. 

"This  consequently  itDcessitates  the  frequent  use  of 
ft  lower  style."—  Pope:  Uotner ;  Odyssey.  (Post) 

2.  To  compel,  to  force,  to  constrain,  to 


"The  contrary  to  liberty  ...  Is  ft  person's  being 
hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being 
Hecessif  (tied  to  do  otherwise.  "—Edwardt:  On  the  Will, 
pt  i..  5  8. 

•ne-ces-8X-ta'-tion,s.  [NECESSITATE.]  The 
act  <>f  making  necessary  or  indispensable  ; 
compulsion  ;  the  state  of  being  necessary. 

"  Free  from  neceuitation,  I  say,  no  man  can  be,"— 
Hoboes  :  Of  Liberty  A  Necessity. 

'  nS-9es  -sit-ed,  a.  [Eng.  necessity);  ~td,] 
Compulsory.  (Nabbes:  Hannibal  &  Scipiot 
p.  2.)  . 


a.  [Eng.  necessity;  -ed.] 
Driven  by  want  to;  wanting;  in  want  of; 
-lecessitous. 

"  If  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necesritied  to  help."        Shaketp.  ;  AU't  Wttt,  v.  g. 

He  ges'-Bi-toiis,  a.    [Eng.  necessity)  ;  -ous.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  need  or  want  ;  pressed  with 
poverty. 

"They  who  wen  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  In 
what  they  were  envied  fur,  being  poor  and  necessitous," 
—Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Narrow,  pinched  :  as,  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 


*ne-9cs  si  tous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  necessitous; 
-ly.]  lu  a  necessitous  manner  ;  in  need. 

*  nc-9es-si-tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  necessitous  ; 
-ness,}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessi- 
tous or  in  need  ;  need,  want,  poverty,  neces- 
sity, uecessitude. 

"  Where  there  is  want  and  neftssit  ousneis,  there  will 
be  quarreling."  —  Burnet:  Theory  of  the.  A'urrA. 

ne-ces'-sl-tude,  s.     [Lat  necessitudo,  from 
necesse  =  necessary.] 
1.  Necessitousness,  need,  want,  poverty. 

"The  mutual  necemCittii't  of  human  nature  necessa- 
rily maiutaiu  mutual  ufficea  between  them."—  Hate: 
Orlg.  u/  Mankind,  p.  tt. 

*  2.  Intimacy,  close  connection,  alliance  or 
relation. 

"  Between  kings  and  their  people  .  .  .  there  is  so 
greatanecewiluoe."  —  Jeremy  Taylor. 

ne-9oa-sl  ty,    '  nc  ces-si-tie,  s.     [Fr. 
necessite,  from  Lat.  necessitatem,  ace.  of  neces- 
sitas  —  necessity,  from  ntcesse  =  necessary  ; 
Ital.  necessita;  Sp.  necesidad.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary 
or  unavoidable  ;  unavoidableness,  inevitable- 
ness. 

"  I  wilUflhuw  you  such  a  necessity  In  bis  death." 
.  :  Othello,  IT.  1 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary 
or  indispensable  ;  absolute  need,  indispensa- 
bleness, 

"One  of  his  men  .  .  .  showed  what  necessity  be- 
longud  to  it."—  Shaketp,  :  Timon  uf  Athent,  iii.  2. 

3.  Irresistible  power  or  force  applied  ;  com- 
pulsion, whether  physical  or  moral. 

"  So  spake  the  fieud,  and  with  necessity, 

The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  hi  ;  devilish  deeds." 

Milton  i  P.  L.,  iv.  3Vi 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity." 
Shakes^.  :  Two  tientlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  L 

5.  The  absolute  determination  of  the  will 
by  motives. 

li.  That  which  is  necessary  fur  a  purpose  ; 
a  necessary  ;  something  essential  or  indis- 
pensable. 

"These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  lor  delights."     Hhakesp.  :  Benry  VlH,t  v.  1. 

7.  Extreme  want  or  indigence;  pinching 
poverty  ;  pressing  need,  distress. 

"  God  comfort  him  In  this  necessity." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VL,  IT,  3. 

IL  Law:  Constraint  exercised  upon  the 
will,  by  which  a  person  is  impelled  or  com- 
pelled to  do  an  act  of  which  his  judgment 
disapproves,  and  which  (it  is  presumed)  his 
will,  if  left  to  itself,  would  reject  or  refuse  to 
do.  Of  this  nature  is  tbe  obligation  of  civil 
subjection,  whereby  the  inferior  is  constrained 
by  the  superior  to  act  contrary  to  what  his 
own  reason  would  suggest,  as  when  a  legisla- 
ture establishes  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  com- 
mands the  subject  to  do  an  act  contrary  to 
morality. 

"  Another  species  of  compulsion  or  nwtrity  is  what 
our  law  calls  duress  p'-r  minus:  or  threats  and  mena- 
ces. which  Induce  a  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily  harm, 
and  which  take  away,  for  that  reason,  the  guilt  of 
many  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  There  U  a  third 
species  of  necessity,  viz..  when  a  man  has  his  choice  of 
two  evils,  and  being  under  a  necessity  of  choosing  one, 
he  choose*  the  lea»t  pernicious  of  the  two.  where, 
for  instance,  a  man,  by  the  commandment  of  the  law, 
is  bound  to  arrest  another  for  any  capital  offence,  or  to 
disperse  a  riot.  and  resistance  Is  made  to  his  authority: 
it  ft  here  justifiable  and  even  necessary  to  wound  or 
perhaps  to  kill  the  offenders,  rather  than  permit  the 
murderer  to  escape,  or  the  riot  to  continue."—  Bltcfi- 
stone:  Comment,,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  2. 

J  (1)  Doctrine  of  necessity  : 
Philosophy  : 

1.  Fatalism,  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  either 
with  or  without  reference  to  a  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe  ;  the  doctrine  that 
everything  happens  according  to  fixed  laws 
which  cannot  be  changed. 

"Since  Prleetley  there  has  been  no  writer  of  dis- 
tinction among  those  who  have  maintained  the  hoc- 
trine  of  necessity,  but  it  h;us  been  extensively  held  by 
tbe  Unitarians  and  the  Rationalist*"—  Blunt  :  lAct. 
Sectt,  p.  365. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  man's  will  Is  not  free 
to  control  his  actions,  but  that  these  proceed 
necessarily  and  inevitably  from  the  direction 
given  to  them  by  the  Creator. 

3.  (See  extract  under  Necessitarianism.) 

.  (2)  Logical  necessity  :  That  necessity  which 
consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  something 
cannot  be  conceived  different  from  what  it  is. 

(3)  Moral  necessity  :  The  same  as  NECESSITY, 
A.  5. 

(4)  Physical  necessity  :  That  necessity  which 
arises  from  the  laws  of  the  material  universe. 


nock,  *  nccke,  '  nekke,  s.  [A.S.  hnecca; 
ru^u.  with  Dut.  nek  =  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
Icel.  hnakki ;  Dan.  nakke ;  Sw.  naclce ;  Ger. 
nacken;  O.  H.  Ger.  hnack;  Norw.  nakke  = 
nape,  neck  ;  nakk  =  a  knoll ;  Fr.  nugue  =  UM 
nape  of  the  neck.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Life ;  referring  to  death  by  hanging  of 
beheading. 

"  The  conspirators  became  sensible  that  their  neck 
were  in  imminent  danger." — Macautay :  Htit.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Anything  corresponding  to  or  more  01 
less  resembling  the  neck  of  an  animal :  as, 

(a)  A  long  narrow  piece  of  laud  connecting 
two  larger  tracts  ;  an  isthmus. 

(6)  The  slender  part  of  a  bottle. 

(c)  An  intervening  and  connecting  portion : 
as,  the  neck  of  a  bayonet  connecting  the  blade 
and  socket. 

00  The  instep. 

(3)  The  tapering  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  And  sturdiest  oaks 
Bow'd  their  stiff  nee**."       JJtlton :  P.  R.,  iv.  US. 

*  (4)  The  turning  up,  or  plait,  of  a  cap. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Of  a  bone :   The  narrow  part  toward  the 
extremity,  supporting  the  head. 

(2)  Of  the  body  :  The  narrowed  portion  of  the 
body  connecting  the  trunk  with  the  head.     It 
has  seven  cervical  vertebra,   nerves,   veins, 
arteries,  fascia;,  and  anterior,  lateral,  and  pro- 
vertebral  muscles. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  narrow  part  between.*he  astragal  of 
the  column  aud  the  annulet  of  the  capital. 

(2)  A  short  shaft. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  upper  tapering  end  of  a  bulb. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the  cauIicM 
of  a  seed.     [CAULICLE,  2.J 

4.  Chem. :  The  beak  or  rostrum  of  a  retort. 

5.  Fort. :  The  narrower  part  of  an  embra- 
sure.   The  mouth  is  the  outer  or  wider  part. 

6.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

(2)  A  tubular  projection  to  receive  a  collar, 
as  that  on  a  stove  which  receives  a  pipe. 

(3)  A  short  shaft. 

(4)  A  diminished  portion  of  a  shaft  where 
it  rests  in  the  bearing. 

7.  Metall. :    The    contracted    portion   of  a 
furnace    between    the    heating    or    melting 
chamber  and  the  stack,    passing   over   the 
bridge. 

8.  Music :  That  part  of  instruments,  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  class,  which  lies  between 
the  peg-box  and  the  belly.    To  its  upper  stir- 
face  is  attached  the  finger-board  or  fret-board. 
The  strings  are  pressed  upon  the  neck  by  the 
fingers  in  playing.    Some  necks  have  frets ; 
the  guitar,  for  instance. 

9.  Naut. :  [GOOSENECK], 

10.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The  part  joining  the  knob  of  the  cascabel 
to  the  base  of  tbe  breech,  called  the  neck  of 
the  cascabeL 

(2)  The  small  part  of  a  gun  where  the  chase 
meets  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

1T  (1)  Neck  and  crop :  Completely.  [CROP,  *.] 

(2)  Neck  or  nothing :  At  all  or  any  risks. 

(3)  To  tie  neck  and  heels :  To  forcibly  bring 
the  chin  and  knees  of  a  person  together,  and 
keep  them  in  that  state  fora  longer  or  shorter 
time. 

(4)  Neck  and  neck :  Running  very  close  to- 
gether ;  very  close.    (A  metaphor  taken  from 
racing.) 

"  After  two  other  neck  and  neck  Toten  the  aam* 
evening,  tbe  dual  numbers  were  64  against  64."—  Sart 
Stanhope :  Hfe  of  Pitt.  ch.  xatii. 

*  (5)  A  sti/  neck : 
Script. :  Obstinacy  in  sin. 

*(6)  On  (or  in)  the  neck  of:  Immediately 
after ;  on  the  heels  of;  following  closely  on  or 
after. 

"  And  in  the  n»ck  of  tuat  tasked  tbe  whole  state." 
xhakesp. :  1  Henry  /P.,  Iv.  a, 

(7)  To  break  the  neck  of  anything :  [Bui**, 
t).,  II.  42]. 


Mb,* 

^iajo. 


bo^ ;  poiit,  J6wl ;  oat,  o«ll,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cioum,  -tlous,    sious  -  shus.     ble.    die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  (8)  To  lay  on  the  neck  of:  To  impute  to. 

**  Meu  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  nt-ck." 

JttafeW.  :  Othello,  T.  1 

*  (9)  To  harden  the  neck :  To  grow  obstinate, 
perverse,  or  rebellious. 

"  They  hardened  their  nerlu,  and  in  their  rebellion 
Appointed  a  captain."— Nehemlafi  ix.  17. 

*  (10)  To  tread  on  the  neck  of:  To  subdue  or 
pot  down  completely ;  to  crush  utterly ;  to 
oppress. 

neck-band,  *.  The  part  of  a  shirt  which 
goes  round  the  neck,  and  to  which  the  collar 
fa  attached. 

*  neck-collar,  s.     A  gorget.    (Palgrave.) 

neck  mould,  neck-moulding,  3. 
Arch. :  A  small  convex  moulding  surround- 


N  EC  K- MOULDING. 


tee  a  column  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and 
capital. 

*  neck-piece,  «.     An  ornament  or  a  de- 
fence for  the  neck. 

*  neck  -  question,    *.     A   question   or 
natter  of  life  and  death  ;  a  vital  question. 

neck-rope,  s.  A  wooden  bow  to  come 
round  the  neck  of  a  bullock,  and  fast  >ned 
above  to  a  small  transverse  beam  by  which 
bullocks  are  fastened  with  a  cord. 

neck  strap,  *. 

Harness  : 

1.  A  strap  round  the  neck  of  a  draft  horse ; 
ft  temporary  expedient. 

2.  A  halter  strap  around  the  neck ;  a  part 
Of  a  martingale. 

neck-tie,  *.  A  band  of  cloth,  silk,  or 
•at  in,  worn  round  the  neck  and  tied  in  frunt. 

neck-twines,  s.  pi 

Weaving :  In  fancy  weaving,  small  strings 
by  which  the  mails  are  connected  with  the 
compass-board. 

neck-yoke,  s.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood, 
by' which  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  waggon  or 
carriage  is  supported.  The  breast-straps  or 
chains  pass  through  the  rings  on  the  hames, 
or,  in  the  case  of  carriages,  the  straps  pass 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 

•neck,  v.t.  [NECK,  *.]  To  behead,  to  decapi- 
tate. 

"The  next  [hour]  after  that  shall  see  him  necked." 
JieaU  :  Cap  A  iicllt.  XX. 

neck  -a  tee,  s.    [NECK.]    A  neckerchief. 

neck -beef,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  beef.}  The 
coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a 
low  rate.  (Swift :  Will  Wood's  Petition.) 

neck  -cloth,  neck-cloath,  s.  [Eng.  neck, 
and  chth.]  A  band  of  cloth  or  linen  worn  by 
men  round  the  neck. 

*'  Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
Aud  ev'ry  Sunday  morn  uiy  neckcloath  plait  t " 

Oay:  Shepherd"*  Week;  Tuetdttjf. 

necked,  a.    [Eng.  neck;  -ed.\ 

1.  Having  a  neck.     Only  in  composition,  as 
ttiff-necked. 

2.  Applied  to  ears  of  corn  bent  down  and 
broken  off  by  the  wind.    (Prov.) 

nee  ker  a,  *.  [Named  after  N.  J.  Necker,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Bryacese.  It  consists  of 
beautiful  mosses  found  in  woods,  upon  trees 
and  rocks,  in  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

neck'-er-ghie£  a.  [Eng.  neck,  and  kerchief 
(q.v.)/]  A  kerchief  for  the  neck  ;  a  neck-tie  or 
neckcloth. 

n€ck   trig,  «.    [Eng.  neck;  -ing.] 

Arch.  :  The  annulet,  or  series  of  horizontal 
mouldings  which  separates  the  capital  of  a 
column  from  the  plain  part  or  shaft. 

neck   Ia9e  (a  as  e),  *.     [Eng.  neck,  and  lace 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  string  of  beads,  precious  stones, 
or  other  ornamental  objects  worn  by  women 
round  the  neck. 

"  This  singular  tree  [Papaws]  whose  fruite  aurround 
Its  summit  Jmi  ned  lately  under  the  braiichea  find 
leavo  like  a  necklace."—  Qrainger  :  The  Sugar  Cune, 
bk.  Iii.  (Note.) 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  halter. 

"  What's  the  crime  committed, 
That  they  wear  necklaces." 

Beaum.  A  Flet,  ;  Bonduca.  IT.  L 

IT,  Nautical  : 

1.  A  strap  round  a  mast  carrying  leading- 
blocks. 

2,  A  chain  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the 
futtock-shrouds  are  secured. 

necklace-shaped,  a.    [MONILIFORM.] 

necklace-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Ormosia,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Sophorea-.  The  seeds,  which  are 
red  with  a  black  eye,  are  well  adapted  for 
making  necklaces. 

ne'ok'-laoed  (a  as  S),  a.  [Eng.  necklace); 
-nl.]  Having  or  wearing  a  necklace  ;  marked 
as  with  a  necklace. 

*  neck'  -land,  s.     [Eng.  neck,  and  land.]    A 
neck  or  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting  two 
larger  tracts. 

"  The  promontories  and  n*cklandt  which  Imtt  into 
the  tea,  what  are  they  but  •olid*  creekaT"—  UakewiU: 
Apotogie,  bk.  L,  ch.  ui..  1  2. 

*  neck  -verse,  '  necke-  verse,   $.     [Eng. 
neck,  and  verse.] 

1.  The  verse  formerly  given  to  an  accused 
or  condemned  person,  the  reading  of  which 
entitled  him  to  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm. 

[BENEFIT,  B.] 

"  Within  forty-foot  of  the  gallowt  conning  hli  necJt~ 
vtr$e.~—  Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  IT.  4. 

2.  A  means  of  escape. 

"  Tea  »et  foorth  a  neckeuert*  to  uue  all  maner  of 

trespassers  fro    the  feare  of  the  iword."  —  TynUnli  : 
Worket.  p.  112. 

3.  A  verse  or  saying  on  the  correct  utter- 
ance of  which  one's  fate  depended  ;  a  shib- 
boleth, 

"  These  word*,  '  bread  and  cheeae,'  were  their  ntck- 
ferte  or  shibboleth  to  diatiuguUh  them."—  Fuiter: 
Church  Hut. 

*  neck'-  weed,  *.     [Eng.  neck,  and  weed.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slang  or  sportive  term  for 
hemp,  as  furnishing  material  for  halters. 

2.  Bot.  :  Cannabis  sativa. 

nSc-rae'-nxi-a,  a.  [Pref.  necr(o-)t  and  Gr.  olpa 
(haimo)  =  blood.] 

Pathol.  :  Death  of  the  blood  from  mortifica- 
tion. 

ne'e-re^,  pref.  [Or.  rcVpoc  =  dead.]  (See  etym.) 

nc  cro'-bi-a,  a.  [Gr.  ve^po?  (nekros)  =  death, 
and  /3t«  (bios)  =  life.  Named  by  Latreille,  as 
the  species  Necrobia  ruficoUis,  which  he  dis- 
covered when  a  prisoner  in  the  Grand  Semin- 
aire  at  Bordeaux  awaiting  transportation  to 
Guiana,  was  the  means  of  interesting  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent  on  his  behalf,  and  obtaining  the 
revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Latreille's  Histoire  des 
Insectes,  ix.  154.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cleridse  (q.v.).  The 
best-known  species,  widely  distributed,  are 
Necrobia  ntficolHs  and  N.  rufipes,  metallic- 
blue  or  green,  hairy  insects,  with  red  thorax 
or  legs.  They  feed  on  dried  animal  sub- 
stances. 

nee  ro  bl  o'-sis,  *.    [NECROBIA.] 

Physiol.  :  Molecular  death  of  a  tissue  with- 
out loss  of  continuity,  especially  seen  in  the 
various  forms  of  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
(Quain:  Diet.  Med,) 

ne'c-ro-bi'-ot'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  necrobw(sis)  ;  t 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  Necrobiosis  (q.v.). 


ne-cro'-des,  s.     [Gr.  vtKpu&ri?  (necrodes)  =. 
corpse-like.] 

Entom,.  :  A  genus  of  Silphidffi,  closely  allied 
to  the  typical  Silpha  (q.v.),  but  with  the  hind 
legs  larger.  One  species,  Necrodes  littoralis, 
is  common  in  Britain.  It  feeds  and  breeds 
in  the  interior  of  tlie  carcases  of  dead  animals, 
but  is  not  a  burying  beetle.  N.  lacrymosa  is 
from  Australia. 


ncc  ro  gam  ma  riis,  s.    [Pref.  necro-,  and 
Lat.,  &c.  gammants  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  doubtful  form  from  the  Upper 
Saurian  described  by  Dr.  Woodward.  If  it  it 
au  Amphipod,  it  is  the  oldest  representative 
of  the  order. 


..-try",  s.  [Gr.  ol  vtxpoi  (hoi  nekwi) 
=  the  dead,  and  Xarpei'a  (latreia)  —  worship.] 
The  worship  of  the  dead ;  manes-worship  (q.v.). 

"  Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  waa  not  rooted  in 
the  primitive  Aryan  mind  ...  it  would  l>e  atrn  i^e 
that,  though  BUi>*.-riicial,  it  was  so  difficult  to  ex'.fn 
pate."— Herbert  Spencer  :  Prin.  of  Social.,  i.  (App.  I.) 

nSc-rd-le'-mur,  s.     [Pref.  necro-,  and  I 
lemur  (q.v.).J 

Palffont. :  A  fossil  genus  of  Lemuridae, 
from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

nec'-ri-lite,  s.    [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  A< 
(lithox)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  necrolith.] 
Min. :  The  samfe  as  BYACOLITE  (q.v.). 

nee -ro- log -ic,   nec-ro-  log'  fc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  necrolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  necrology  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  necrology. 

*  ne'-crdT-d-glst,  s.     [Eng.  necrolog(y);  -w*.] 

One  who  writes  a  necrology  or  obituary 
notices ;  one  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
dead. 

n6-CroT-£  g^,  *.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =^  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  necrologie.]  A  reg- 
ister of  the  names  of  members  of  societies, 
Ac,,  deceased  within  a  certain  time ;  an  ac- 
count of  deaths ;  an  obituary  or  collection  of 
obituary  notices. 

ne'e'- rd- man -cer,  *  nig '-ro- man  901% 
*nyg-rO-maun-cer,s.  [ting,  necromancy); 
-er.\  One  who  practises  necromancy;  a  sor- 
cerer, a  wizard. 

"A  consul  ter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  ok 
A  necromancer"—  Oeut.  xvlii.  11. 

*  n6c -ro-man-cirig,  a.  &  t.     [Eng.   necro 

manc(y);  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Practising  necromancy. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  practices  of  a  ne 
cromancer ;  necromancy. 

ndV-ro'-man-9#,  *  nig  ro  -  man  cie, 
nig  -  ro  -  man  ey,  *  nig  -  ro  -  maunce, 

*  nyg  re  maunce,  '  nyg  ro-man  eye, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  ni'jromance,  from  Low  Lat.  7it<?ro- 
mantia,  a  corrupt,  of  necromantia,  from  Gr. 
vfKponavrfia  (nekromanteia)  =•  necromancy  ; 
from  vettpos  (nekros),  and  p,acT«'ta  (manteia)  : 
prophecy,  divination  ;  /idm?  (mantis)  =  a 
prophet,  a  seer ;  Fr.  necromancU.  The  word 
was  spelled  by  the  Latin  mediaeval  writers 
whose  Greek  was  little  or  none,  nigromantia, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  came  from  Lat, 
niger  =  black.  By  the  "  black,"  however, 
they  meant  the  dead.  In  a  vocabulary  pub- 
lished A.D.  1475,  this  definition  is  given:  - 
"  Nigromantia  dicitur  divinatio  facta  per 
nigros."  (Trench:  English  Past  &  PresentM 
p.  190.)  From  this  confusion  with  Lat.  niger  t 
=  black,  necromancy  came  to  be  called  the 
"black  art  "(q-v.).] 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  the  future  by  means 
of  a  pretended  communication  with  the  dead ;  j 
sorcery  ;  the  black  ai$. 

"This  man  [Baldud]  was  well  M*ne  in  the  sciences 
of  astrunomie  and  « tyromancie  "- -Bolinthed  :  Hint. 
Eng.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Enchantment,  magic. 

"  This  palace  staudeth  in  the  air. 
By  necromancy  placed  there." 

lirnijtati :  JfymphitUt. 

ncc  ro  man'-tic,  a,  &  a.    [Gr.  c««p(k  (nekros)  ' 
=  dead,  and  /lavrucof  (mantikos)  =  prophetic.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  necromancy; 
performed  by  necromancy. 

"  And  let  her  bring  her  necromantic  book." 

Drayton :  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Queen  Margaret. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Conjuration, .magic,  tricks. 

"  With  all  the  ngcromantict  of  their  art " 

Young:  Sight  Thought*,  viii.  3M. 

*  nSc-r6-man'-tIc-al,a.    [Bng.  necromantic; 

-aL]    Tlie  same  as  NECROMANTIC  (q.v.). 

*  nec-rd-man'-tic-al-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  necro- 
mantical;  ~ly.]     By  means  of  necromancy  or 
the  black  art ;  by  ma^ic  or  sorcery. 

"Some  diabolical  exorcisms  necromantic- tl  1 1/  per- 
formed."— Gregory :  Fotthuma.  p.  199. 

nSc' -  ron  -  ite,   s.      [Gr.   v««pos  (nekros)  —  a 
corpse  ;  sutt'.  -ite  (A/i?t.).] 
Min. :  A  whitish  or  bluish  cleavable  ortho- 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  loll ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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ise(q.v.),  which  gives  out  a  fetid  odour  when 
ruck.  Found  in  granular  limestone  in  Mary- 
id. 

S  croph'  a-ga,  «.  pi     [Pref.  necro-,  and 
Or.  <t>ay«v  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  adopted  by  many  modern 
entomologists  for  Latreille's  Clavicornes.  It 
contains  a  number  of  families,  which  have 
scarcely  anything  in  common,  except  the 
practice  of  feeding  on  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter. 

-  -  6ph'-a  gan,  s.    [NECROPHAOA.] 
Entom.  :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  group 

Necrophaga  (q.v.). 

_  ph'-a-gous,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  necropha- 
g(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Eating  or  feeding  on  the 
dead. 

2.  Zool.  £  Entom.  :  Belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  insects  or  other  animals  which  feed 
on  decaying  carcases. 

"Thea«  insects  are  the  moet  necrophagout  at  the 
•tirps."—  Wettvjood  :  Modern  Clou,  of  fntecti,  t.  137. 

'  nS-croph'-il-Ism,  s.  [Pref.  necro-;  Or. 
4>iAeu  (phileo)  =  to  love,  and  Eng.  -ism.]  An 
unnatural  love  of  or  appetite  for  the  dead, 
manifesting  itself  in  various  ways,  as  ex- 
homing  corpses  to  look  at,  kiss,  or  mutilate 
them.  It  has  a  tendency  to  develop  itself 
into  a  species  of  cannibalism. 

tnS-crdph'-i-lus,  ».  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Or. 
^t'Aoc  (ptiilos)  =  loving.] 

Entom.  :  An  insect  described  by  Boux  under 
the  name  of  Necropkilus  arenarius,  and  by 
him  made  a  genus  of  the  family  Hemerobiidie. 
It  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  Nem- 
optera  coo.  [NEMOPTERA.] 

•n8c'-r4-phd-bjf,  '  nee  ro  pho  bl  a,  s. 
[Pref.  necro-,  and  Or.  4>oj3c'<u  (phobeo)  =  to  fear, 
^6£o<  (phobos)  =  fear.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  horror  of  dead  bodies. 

2.  Mai.  :  An  exaggerated  fear  of  death,  a 
symptom  accompanying  certain  diseases. 

.  h'-or-fis  (pi.  n6-crSph'-6r-J),  s. 

necro-,  and  Gr.  tf>opds  (plioros)  =  a  bearer, 
ifrifHa  (  phero)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Entom.  :  Burying-beetles  (q.v.),  sometimes 
called  Gravediggers.  The  elytra  are  shortened 
and  truncated  at  the  tip,  leaving  the  abdomen 
exposed.  The  species  are  numerous,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  north  temperate  zone  ;  four  or 
five,  including  Necrophorus  vespillo,  are  British. 

Sp'-i-lis,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  utiAi? 
(polis)  =  a  city  ;  Pr.  necropole.  ]  A  city  of  the 
dead  ;  a  name  often  given  hy  the  ancients  to 
their  cemeteries,  winch  in  many  cases  were 
very  extensive.  The  term  is  now  frequently 
applied  to  any  cemetery. 

c'-rSp-sry,  s.     [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  o>« 
—tis)  =  sight,  view.]     A  viewing  or  examina- 
i  of  a  dead  body. 

r'-nl»j,  8.  [Pref.  necr(o)-,  and  Gr.  Sprit 
ornw)  ~  a  bird.] 

Palcemt.  :  A  genus  of  scansorial  birds,  prob- 
ably related  to  the  Mtisophagidie,  fro"'  the 
Miocene  beds  of  France.  (Wallace.) 

-rS-scop'-Io,  ncc  ro  scop  Jc  al,  a. 
[Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  <r*oW<o  (skopeo)  ='to  ob- 
serve, to  view.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
post-mortem  examinations. 

i-crosed',  o.     [NECROSIS.]    Affected  with 
irsutfering  from  necrosis  :  as,  a  necrosed  bone. 

-sis,  3.  [Gr.  =  deadness,  from  vtiepoia 
'nekroo)  =  to  make  dead;  vutpos  (nekros)  = 
lead.] 

Pathology: 

1.  Animal  :  Dry  gangrene,  slow  mortifica- 
tion of  a   part  without  previous   softness  ; 
•pec.,  the  mortification  or  death  of  a  bone. 
[GANGRENE,  Lucifer-match  disease.} 

2.  Veget.  :  The  drying-up  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  commencing  witli  the  bark  and  then  ex- 
tending to  the  wood  ;  canker. 

•  nS-cr5t'-4-my,  s.  [Gr.  wicpot  (nekros)  =  a 
corpse,  and  row  (tome)  =  a  cutting;  li^via 


Morbid  Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  arrangement  and 
structure  of  the  different  parts. 


nec  tan'  dra,  s.  [Gr.  WJKTOS  (neklos)  =  swim- 
ming, floating  (?),  and  iwjp  (aner),  genit.  inopo! 
(andro«)=  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lanraceie,  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of 
large  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  corymbs 
or  panicles  of  perfect  flowers.  Nectandm 
Rodiati  is  the  Bibiri,  Bebeeru,  or  Beebeeru 
(q.v.) ;  N.  cymbarum  is  Brazilian  Sassafras. 
The  cotyledons  of  N.  Pitchury  constitute  the 
Pichurirn  beans  of  commerce ;  N.  cinnamomoi- 
des  produces  the  cinnamon  of  Santa  Fe. 

nec'-tar,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  w'm-ap  (nektar).'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  More  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambrosial!  meat." 

Spewer :  Sonnet  89. 

2.  fig. :  Any  very  sweet  or  delicious  drink, 
as  a  beverage  made  of  sweet  wine  and  honey, 
or  of  sweet  wine  and  half-dried  grapes. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Gr.  ttythol. :  The  drink  of  the  gods.    It 
had  the    power    of  conferring   immortality, 
beauty,  and  vigour  on  all  who  partook  of  it. 

2.  Bot.  &  Chem. :  The  sweet  juice  which 
collects  in  the  nectaries  of  various  flowers. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cane  sugar  and 
nncrystallizable  sugar.     It  is  the  remainder 
of  the  saccharine  matter  left  after  the  stamens 
and  pistils  have  taken  up  all  they  need.    It 
attracts  bees  and  other   insects  which  are 
often  dusted  with  pollen,  and  thus  renders 
important  aid  in  fertilizing  the  seed. 

*  nectar  birds.  *.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  genus  Nectarinia  (q.v.). 

"ne'c-tar'-e'-al,  a.    [Eng.  nectar;  -ml.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  nectar ; 
nectarean. 

"Thy  nectareat  frafrancy." 
Cnutiate :  To  the  Same  dfrooe  every  Name. 

2.  Bot. :   Pertaining   to   the  nectary  of  a 
plant;  nectarial. 

*  neo-tar'-e'-an,  a.   [Eng.  nectar;  -tan.]    Per- 
taining to  or'resembling  nectar  ;  very  sweet 
and  delicious. 

"  Choicest  rutrtarean  juice  crown'd  largest  bowls." 
Oay:  (Tin* 

*  ncc'  tared,  o.    [Eng.  nectar;  -ed.} 

1.  Imbued  or  mixed  with  nectar ;  sweet  as 
nectar. 

"  The  vine  tree  great  with  grape*, 
With  neanr'd  liquor  strives  to  kisae 
Embracing  elms. ' 

Stirling :  Tragedy  of  Crauut,  ch.  T. 

2.  Filled  with  nectar. 

"  ffectared  lavers  strow'd  with  asphodel." 

mum :  Comui.  «S8. 

*  nec- tar  -e  -ous,  a.      [Lat.  nectarexs,  from 

nectar.)    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  nectar  ; 
sweet  as  nectar. 

"  Then,  In  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Nectureous  drops."        Pope:  Homer;  Hind  six.  40. 

*  nec-tar'-e-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  nectareous  ; 
-ly.]    In  a  nectareous  manner. 

*  nee-tar' -e-ousTness,  s.    [Eng.  nectareous ; 

-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  neeta- 
reous. 

nee-tar'  i-al,  o.  [Eng.  nectary ;  -at.]  Per- 
taining to  the  nectary  of  a  plant. 

nec-tar-if'-er-ouB,  a,  [Lat.  nectar  = 
nectar,  and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

1.  Producing  nectar  :    as,  a   nectariferous 
glandule. 

2.  Having  a  nectary, 
nectariferous  tube,  s. 

Bot. :  The  swelled  part  at  the  tip  of  the 
pedicel  in  Pelargonium. 

nec-tar-I-ly'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  w'lrrap  (nektar)  = 
nectar,  and  AVM>?  (Inmi)  =  impurity  (?).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  the 
filaments  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some 
flowers,  as  Menyanthes. 

nec'-tar  Ine,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  nectar;  -ine.] 

*  A*  As  adj. :  Sweet  as  nectar ;  nectareous. 

"  Nectarine  fruits."          Hilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  832. 
23.  A*  substantive : 

Hort.  :  A  ofnooth-skinned  variety  of  Peach 
(Amygdalus  persica).  It  has  a  delicious  fruit. 

nSc-tan-In'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr. 
vfKrdp  (nektar)  '=  nectar  (q.v.).] 


Ornith.  :  Honey-sucker,  Sun-bird,  a  genus 
of  Passerine  birds  founded  by  Illiger.  There 
are  sixty  species  ranging  over  the  whole 
Ethiopian  region  ;  Nectarinia.  ignicautla  is  the 
Fiery-tailed,  N.  Chalybeia  the  Collared,  N.  afra 
the  Greater  Collared,  N.  javanica  the  Javan, 
and  N.  famosa  the  Malachite  Sun-bird.  N. 
cyanocephala  is  the  Blue-headed  Honey-sucker. 

ncc  tar  in  i'  i  -dw,     nSo-tar-In'-I-dw, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  nectarinUa)  ;  "Lat.  fern,  pi 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Honey-suckers,  Snn-blrds  (q.v.) 
a  family  of  Insectivorous  Honey-suckers,  often 
adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  plumage,  aiid 
bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
American  humming-birds.  They  abound  in 
the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian 
regions  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and  south 
to  Queensland.  There  are  sixteen  genera  and 
122  species.  (Wallace.) 

*  nee-tar'-i-um,  s.    [NECTARY.] 

'nSc'-tar-ize,  r.(.  [Eng.  nectar;  -iz«.]  To 
mix  or  imbue  with  nectar  ;  to  sweeten. 
(Cockeram.) 

nec-tar-6  stlg'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  vinraf  (nektar), 
genit"  xcKTapos  (nektaros),  and  <rriyii.a.  (stigma).} 
[STIOMA.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  what 
Linnaeus  called  a  nectarium. 

nec-tar-^-the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  «Vrop  (nektur), 
genit.  ctKTopos  (nektaros),  and  &riK*l  (theke)  —  a 
box.] 

Bot.  :  A  spur,  calcar,  or  hollow  tube  at  the 
base  of  a  petal  secreting  honey,  as  in  some 
orchids. 

"  nec'-tar  ous,  «.    [Eng.  nectar;  -ous.]  Sweet 
as  nectar,  nectareous  ;  resembling  nectar. 
"  A  stream  of  nectarout  humour  issuing  flowed 
Sanguine."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vl.  ya. 

neo'-tar-^,  ncc-tar'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
nectarium,  from  nectar;  Fr.  nectaire;  cf.  also 
Gr.  vfKraptov  (nektarion)  =  an  unidentified 
plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  used  by  Linnseus,  at  first  for 
any  part  of  a  flower  which  secreted  nectar, 
i.e.,  honey,  but  afterwards  extended  by  him 
to  any  accessory  portion  of  the  flower,  even 
though  it  had  no  honey. 

neo-to-,  pref.  [Qr.vriicr6f(nektos)  =  swimming.  J 
Nat,  Science  :  Aquatic  ;  used  for  swimming. 


,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nectocalyx 
(genit.  nectocalycis)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  nectocalyx  (q.v.). 

ncc  to  ca  lyx  (pi.  nec-to  crvl  y  908).  s. 

[Pref.  necto-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  calyx  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  The  swimming-bell  or  disc  of  a  Me- 
dusa, or  Jelly-fish.  The  margin  is  produced 
inwards  to  form  a  species  of  shelf  running 
round  the  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  bell  ; 
this  distinguishes  the  nectocalyx  from  the 
somewhat  similar  umbrella  of  the  Lucernarida. 

nec-to-ga'-le,  s.     [Pref.  necto-,  and  Gr.  yalaf 
(gale)  =  a  weazel.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Soricidae,  from  Tibet,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  Nec.toga.le  elfgans.  The 
toes  are  webbed,  and  there  are  adhesive  pads- 
on  tb.3  under  surface  of  the  feet,  which  enable- 
the  a-iimal  to  preserve  its  hold  on  smooth 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  rushing  torrents. 

nec  -t6  sac,  »,      [Pref.  necto-,  and  Eng.  sac 
(q.v.).l 

Zool.  :  A  term  proposed  for  the  interioi  of 
the  nectocalyx  (q.v.). 

nSc'  tri  a,  «.     [Gr.  vrturph  (n*tris),  fem.  of 
WJICTTJS  (nelctes)  =  a  swimmer  (?).] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  sub- 
order Sphseriacei.  They  have  naked  bright- 
coloured  perithecia.  Nectria  cinnaburina  is 
common  on  the  dead  twigs  of  currant  bushes. 

ne  9yd  a  U'-nsa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ntcydal- 
(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Entom.  :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
family of  Lepturidie. 

nS-jyd'-a-lIs,  «.    [Lat.  necydalus;  Or.  ««v- 

ooAo?  (nekvdalos)  =  the  larva  of  the  silkworm.] 

Entom.  :  A    genus    of    longicorn    beetles, 

founded  by  Linnaens  and  modified  by  Fabri- 

cius,  &c.    The  abdomen  is  long,  narrow,  and 


B"  «&,  bo^r ;  pont,  Jcffrl ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  $enophon.  exist,    ph  =  t. 
•elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.    sion  =  shun ;  -fioB,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -srous  =  anus.    -ble.  -die,  &«.  =  bel,  del. 
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nedder— needle 


contracted.  They  feed  on  flowers.  Necydalis 
major  is  the  typical  species;  it  has  very  short 
ami  abruptly-  terminated  elytra.  It  is  found 
in  continental  Europe. 

•n5d'-der,  *ned  dyr,  *.  [A.S.  nteddre.] 
An  adder.  (Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  868.) 

ned'-d$r,  *.  [A  dimin.  from  Ned,  the  familiar 
abbreviation  of  Edward.]  An  ass,  a  donkey. 

*  node,  v.t.    [NEED,  v.} 
aede,  «.    [NEED,  s.] 
icde'  ful,  a.    [NEEDFUL.] 
csde'-ljf,  "ned-ly,  adv.    [NEEDLY.] 
aedes,  adv.    [NEEDS.] 

nee  (pron.  naX  pa-  par.  or  a.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  the 
oa.  par.  of  naUre=ta  be  born.]  Born,  by 
birth  ;  a  word  sometimes  placed  before  a 
married  woman's  maiden  name,  to  show  the 
family  to  which  she  belongs. 

*  nee-bor,  a.  &  a.    [NEIGHBOUR.] 

need,  '  nede,  'neod,  5.  [A.S.  nf/d,  nied, 
nedd,  ned  ;  cogn.  with  Out.  nood  ;  Icel,  naudh,  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  nod;  Goth,  nauths;  Ger.  noth; 
0.  H.  Ger.  not;  Huss.  nyjda.] 

1.  A  state  requiring  supply  or  relief;  a  state 
hi  which  something  is  urgently  needed;  press- 
ing occasion   for   something  ;   urgent    want, 
necessity 

"  1  spake  with  vehemence  ;  and  promptly  seized 

Whate'or  abstraction  fiiniish'd  for  my  »*<-d* 

Or  purixxMM."          Wordtioorth  :  Excurii.,ti,  bk  lit 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  indi- 
gence, necessity,  poverty,  destitution. 

"  Need  and  oppression  stArveth  in  thine  eye§." 
.  Shaketp.  :  Romtc  A  Juliet,  v.  1. 

3.  An  emergency,  an  exigency,  a  strait  ;  a 
position  of  difficulty,  distress,  or  danger. 

"  Which  in  blB  greatest  n-«<i  wilt  shrink  from  him," 
Shaketp,  :  Richard  III.,  T.  2. 

4.  Urgent  necessity,  compulsion. 

"  I  have  no  need  to  beg."    Sfmki't  p.  :  Kit-hard  l/.t  IT. 


*  need-be,  s.    Something  indispensable  or 
absolutely  necessary. 

"There  is  a  nenl-be  for  removing."  —  Oariyla:  Fr. 
Btfol,,  pt.  Ui.,  bk.  L,  ch.  Iv. 

*  need-not,  s.    Something  unnecessary  or 

superfluous. 

deed,  *  nede,  v.t.  &  i.    [NEED,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  want  ;  to  be  in  need  or  want 
of  ;  to  require. 

"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician."— 
Itatthew  ix.  12. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  be  necessary.    (Never 
•sed  with  a  personal  subject.) 

"  Besides  true  will,  there  need  heroic  gift*."—  Carlyle: 
Lettert  A  Speechet  qf  Crvmwett,  lit  1. 

2.  To  be  bound  ;  to  be  under  necessity  or 
obligation. 

"  As  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be."— 
Shakegp.  :  1  fftnry  IV.,  iii.  g. 

If  Need  is  commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  with 
other  verbs,  especially  in  interrogative  and  ne- 
gative sentences,  with  the  force  of  obligation,  or 
necessity  :  as,  You  need  not  come  ;  Need  he  go? 

*  need  dom,  s.  [Eng.  need  ;  -dom.]  A  state 
of  want  or  need. 

*need'-er,  s.  [Eng.  need;  •er.]  One  who 
needs  or  wants.  (Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1.) 

meed  fire,  s.  [Lit.  friction  fire,  from  need  = 
to  knead  ;  A.S.  gnidan  =  to  rub  ;  Dan.  gnide  ; 
Sw.  gnida,] 

Anthrop,  :  A  quasi-sacrificial  rite,  probably 
a  survival  of  some  form  of  sun-worship, 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  cattle 
from  murrain.  The  Mirror  (June  24,  1826) 
records  the  .  performance  of  this  rite  by  a 
!armer  near  Perth, 

"When  a  murrain  has  broken  out  and  the  herds 
have  Buffered  much  h.-ina,  the  farmers  determine  to 
make  a  needfire.  On  mi  appointed  day  there  rnii'it 
be  no  single  flume  of  tire  in  any  home  or  any  hearth. 
Prom  each  house  straw,  and  water,  and  brushwood 
must  be  fetched,  and  a  stout  oak-post  driven  tast  into 
the  ground,  and  a  bole  bored  through  it;  in  this  a 
wooden  windless  is  stuck,  well  smeared  with  cart- 
pitch  and  tar,  and  turned  round  so  long  that,  with  the 
fierce  heat  and  force.  It  gives  forth  fire.  This  ...  is 
Increased  with  straw,  heath,  and  brushwood,  and  the 
cattle  and-  horses  hunted  with  whips  and  sticks  two 
«r  three  time*  through  It."—  A'.  B.  Tyler  :  Early  Hist. 
JtanMnd  (ed.  187B),  p.  256. 

need  ful,    ne«c  ful,  •  neod  ful.  '  ned 
fol,  o.     [Eng.  need;  yW(00 


*1.  Full  of  need  or  necessity;  in  want,  or 
distress  ;  needy,  distressful. 

"  Thou  art  the  poor  man's  help  and  strength,  for  the 
needful  in  his  necessity."—  Coverdul*  :  Itiah  xxv.  3. 

2.  Necessary  ;  absolutely  or  urgently  requi- 
site. 

If  The  needful  :  That  which  is  wanted  ; 
specif.,  ready  money,  cash.  (Slang.) 

need-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  needful;  -ly.]    Ne- 
cessarily ;  of  necessity. 

"  He  more  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation's  terror." 

Crathaie  :  ffymn  in  Epiphany. 

need'-ful-ness,  *.   [Eng.  needful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  needful  ;  necessity. 


iy,  *n«de-ly,  *  ned-ly,  *  need- 

1  lie,  adv.     [Eng.  needy;  -ly.] 
L  In  need  ;  in  poverty  ;  in  distress. 

*  2.  Of  necessity  ;  necessarily  ;  needs. 

*  Steditifi  grext  inconuenience   must  fall  to   that 
people.1*—  aoTinthtd  ;  Richard  It.  (an.  1893). 

need  -i  -ness,  *ned-i-nesse,  *,  [Eng. 
needy;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
needy  or  in  need  ;  poverty,  distress. 

"Their   nelinete  and  pouertie  Is  each."  —  Stow: 
Henry  fin.,  an.  1587. 

nee  -die  (as  nedl).  *  ned  cl,  'ncd-le, 
'  neelde,  *  nelde,  s.  [A.S.  n>r<ii  ;  co<*n. 
with  Dut.  naald  ;  Joel,  ndl  ;  Ban.  naal  ;  Sw. 
nftl  ;  Ger.  nadel  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nddela  ;  Goth. 
nathla.  From  the  same  root  as  O.  H.  Ger. 
ndhen  ;  Ger.  ndhen  =  to  sew  ;  Lat,  neo  ;  Gr. 
if'oi  (ned)  =  to  spin.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang  :  A  pointed  instrument  of  steel 
for  carrying  a  thread  through  any  material. 
It  usually  passes  through  the  fabric  and  drags 
the  thread  after  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
eye-pointed  needles.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  instruments  of  iron,  steel, 
bone,  wood,  Ac.,  used  for  interweaving  or 
interlacing  thread  or  twine  in  embroidery, 
knitting,  netting,  &c.  The  earliest  needles 
were  of  bone  ;  those  of  ancient  Egypt  were  of 
bronze.  Needles  are  known  as  sharps,  be- 
tweens,  and  blunts,  according  to  the  relative 
fineness  of  their  points. 

"  It  !•  easier  (or  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 

needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 

of  God."—  Mark  x.  26. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally, 
anil  supported  on  props  or  shores  under  some 
superincumbent  mass  to  serve  to  sustain  it 
temporarily,    while  the   part   underneath  is 
undergoing  repair. 

2.  Blasting  :  A  tool  for  pricking  the  cartridge 
to  make  connection  between  the  charge  and 
the  priming. 

3.  Geog.  (PI.):  Cliffs  which  rise  to  a  great 
height,  tapering  upwards  from  a  narrow  base. 
Applied  specially  to  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle 
ofWight. 

4.  Hoisting  :  A  beam  projecting  from  a  build- 
ing, with  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end,  the  fall 
worked  by  a  crab  inside  the  building. 

5.  Hydr.  :  One  of  a  set  of  vertical  square 
bars  of  wood  inatimberframeinaweir.  These 
stand  close  together,  and  close  the  sluice-way, 
They  may  be  removed  separately  to  open  a  way 
for  the  water. 

6.  Min,  :  A  needle-shaped  crystal. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  seaman's  and  sailmaker's  needles  are 
seaming,  bolt-rope,  and  roping  needles  ;  they 
are  three-Aided, 

(2)  The  polarized  steel  of  a  mariner's  com- 
pass.   [ASTATIC,  DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

8.  Seunng-mach.  :    The  eye-pointed  instru- 
ment for  carrying  thread  through  the  cloth. 

9.  Surg.  :  A  name  given  to  sundry  long  and 
sharp-pointed  surgical  instruments  used   for 
sewing  up  wounds,  couching   for  cataracts, 
acupuncturing,  Ac. 

10.  Telegr.  :  A  magnetised  needle  used  in  the 
needle-telegraph  (q.v.).     In  the  telegraph  of 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  it  is  rendered  astatic 
and  enclosed  in  a  coil,  which  increases  the 
power  of  the  magnetic  current. 

11.  Weaving  :  A  horizontal  piece  of  wire 
with  an  eye   to   receive   a    lifting-wire  in  a 
Jacquard  loom. 

^  To  get  the  needle  :  To  become  irritated  or 
annoyed. 

If  Needle-ironstone,  Needle  iron-ore  =  Goth- 
ite  ;  Needle-ore  =  Aikinite;  Needle-stone  = 
Aragonite,  Natrolite  ;  Needle-spar  =  Aragon- 
ite  ;  Needle-  zeolite  =  Natrolite. 


needle  bar,  s. 

1.  Knitting :  In  a  stocking-frame,  a  bar  in 
which  the  needles  are  fitted  with  their  leads. 

3.  Sewing-mach. :  The  reciprocating  bar  to 
the  end  of  which  the  needle  is  attached. 

needle-beam*  s. 

Civil  Engin.  :  A  transverse  floor-beam  of  * 
bridge,  resting  on  thp  chord  or  girders,  accord- 
ing to  the  constructon  of  the  bridge. 

needle-bearer,  needle -carrier,  *. 

Surg.  :  A  porte-aiguille  forming  a  handle  fat 
a  needle. 

needle -book,   s.      Pieces   of  cloth  or 
flannel,  like  the  Iraves  of  a  book,  protected  by  ' 
book-like  covers,  used  fur  sticking  needles  into. 

needle -carrier,  s.    [NEEDLE-BEABKB.] 
needle-case,  s. 

1.  A  needle-book  (q.v.). 

2.  A  case  in  which  to  keep  needle*. 
needle-chervil,  «. 

But.  :  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris. 

needle-file,  s.  A  long,  round,  narrow 
file  used  by  jewellers. 

needle-fish,  «. 

Ichthy, :  Syngnathus  acus,  known  also  aa  the 
Great  Pipe-fish,  Sea-a<Mer,  and  Tangle-fish. 

[PlPE-FISH,   SYNONATHtDjG.] 

needle-forceps,  *.  An  instrument  to 
hold  a  needle  to  sew  up  wounds  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  hand,  or  to  hold  very  minuta 
needles  in  operations  about  the  eye  or  in 
staphyloraphy. 

needle-furze,  ». 

Bot. :  Genista  anglica. 
needle-guard,  s. 

Sewing-mach. :  A  sliding  piece  which  move* 
with  the  needle  and  keeps  it  in  line  during 
rapid  movement,  so  that  it  shall  not  strike 
wide  of  the  hole  in  the  cloth-plate. 

needle-gun,  & 

Fire-arms :  A  fire-arm  which  is  loaded  at  the 
breech  with  a  cartridge  carrying  its  own  ful- 
minate, and  which  is  ignited  by  a  needle  or 
pin  traversing  the  breech-block  driven  by  a 
spiral  spring,  or  struck  by  the  hammer. 

needle-holder,  s. 

1.  A  draftsman's  instrument  for  holding  s 
pricking-through  needle. 

2.  [NEEDLE-PORCKPS], 

*  needle-house,   *  nedylhows,  s.    A 
needle-case. 

needle-Instrument,  5. 

Surv. :  An  instrument  which  owes  its  ac- 
curacy and  value  to  the  magnetic  needle  only, 
such  as  the  plain  or  the  Vernier  compass  or 
the  Vernier  transit. 

needle  ironstone,  s.    [NEEDLE,  5.  •[.] 

needle-loom,  s.  A  form  of  loom  in  which 
the  weft  is  carried  by  a  needle  instead  of  a 
shuttle.  The  usual  form  of  loom  for  the  manu- 
facture of  narrow  wares,  such  as  ribbons, 
tapes,  bindings,  &c. 

*  needle-money,  «.   (See  extract.) 

"  I  could  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  [Pitt-money]  nt*dl+ 
money,  which  might  have  Implied  something  of  good 
housewifery. "—Additon:  Spectator,  No.  296. 

needle-ore,  s.    [NEEDLE,  5,  H.] 

*  needle-point,  s.    A  sharper. 
needle  pointed,  a.  Pointed  like  a  needle. 
needle-setter,  s. 

Sewing-mach.  :  An  attachment  allowing  the 
needle  to  be  set  in  its  bar,  so  that  the  eye 
shall  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  end  of 
the  bar,  in  order  that  the  loop  may  be  properly 
formed  and  at  the  right  place  for  the  hook  or 
shuttle  beneath  the  fabric. 

needle-shaped,  a. 

Ord.  Lang.  <£  Bot. :  Linear,  rrgfd  ;  tapering 
to  a  very  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base,  as  the 
leaves  of  Juniperus  comitnunia. 

needle-shell,  #.  The  sea-urchin. 
needle-spar,  s.  [NEEDLE,  s.  ^.} 
needle-stone,  5.  [NEEDLE,  s.  If.] 

needle  -  telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  in 
which  the  indications  are  given  by  the  deflec- 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tions  of  a  magnetic  needle,  whose  normal  posi- 
tion is  parallel  to  a  wire  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  passed  at  will  by  the 
operator. 

needle-threader.  *.  A  device  to  assist 
In  fussing  the  thread  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  There  are  various  forms. 

needle-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  earns 
ber  living  by  sewing  ;  a  seamstress. 

needle-work,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Languug". : 

1.  Work  expcutad  with  a  needle  ;   sewed 
work  ;  embroidery. 

"  No  nice  art* 
Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire." 

\V»rdiit«trth :  Ejccitrsi.m,  bk.  TllL 

2.  The  business  of  a  needle-woman  or  seam- 
•creM. 

H.  Arch. :  The  mixed  work  of  timber  and 
plaster  of  which  many  old  houses  are  con- 
structed. 

needle -worker,  5.  One  who  works 
With  a  needle  ;  a  needle- woman. 

needle-wrapper, «.  A  needle- book (q.v.X 
needle -zeolite,  *.    [NEEDLE,  a.  If.] 

needle    (as    ne'dl),   *  nc  die,    v.i.   &  t 
[.NEEDLE,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  work  with  a  needle ;  to  sew ;  to 
embroider. 

2.  To  shoot  (in  crystallization)  into  the  form 
of  needles. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  form  (crystals)  like  needles. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy.    (Colloq.  or  slang.} 

•  need  led  (led  as  eld),  a.    [Eng.  needle); 
-ed.\ 
1.  Lit. :  Worked  or  executed  with  a  needle. 

"  The  trickling  ornament  and  needled  arts." 

BrooKet :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  1L 


2.  Fig.  :  Vexed,  annoyed. 
lleful  (as  no'dl  -ful),  9. 


[Eng.  needle; 


-fitl(l).\   As  much  thread  as  is  usuallyput  into 
a  needle  at  one  time. 

need'  -ler,  *  neldere,  s.  [Eng.  needle)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  works  with  a  needle  ;  a 
•ewer  ;  an  embroiderer. 

"  Hike  Ilakeney  mini,  anil  Houwe  the  n*ld#r<'" 

P.  I'l'jtoman,  p.  108. 

8.  Fig.  :  A  sharper,  a  niggard. 

d  less,  *  nede-les,  a.   [Eng.  need  ;  -Uss.] 
*  1.  Not  in  want  ;  having  no  need  ;  in  want 
of  nuthiug. 

"  Weeping  in  the  wed/exi  stream." 

Shmoap.  :  At  rou  Like  It,  11.  1. 

2.  Not  necessary  ;  not  requisite  ;  unnecessary. 

"The  attempt  was  made  ;  'tis  needlca  to  report 
How  bOfWlBsalrV 

Wordsworth  ;  Exrurrion,  bk.  vi. 

d'-le'ss-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  needless;  ~ly.]  In 
aimed  less  manner;  without  need  or  necessity; 
unnecessarily. 

need  -loss  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  needless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  needless  ;  un- 
necessariness. 


tt  of  their  endeavours."  —  Bp.  ffatt  : 
Ckrittian't  Atturance  qf  Heaven. 


"  neSd'-llng.  s. 

want  or  need. 


[Eng.  need;  -ling,]    One  in 


"  A  gift  to  nerdlhvjt  la  not  given  hut  lent," 

Xylveitrr  :  THe  Schltmc.  447. 

•need'-ly,  * nede-ly, adv.  [Eng.  need;  -ly.} 
Needs,  of  necessity,  necessarily. 

"  Xedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8.660. 

*need'-l#,  a.  [Eng.  needle) ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  needle ;  prickly,  bristling. 

"His    black    nMdly   beard."—  Hlatkmore:    Lorna 
Docme,  ch.  xxiii. 

"need'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  need;  -merit.]  Some- 
thing needed  or  wanted ;  a  necessary,  a  requi- 

•«*. 

"  His  little  bag  of  medm*»ti,  the  linen  .  .  .  and  a 

few    other    Indispensable    things."—  Jfn.    Otipftant  : 
Hurry  Jocelyn,  ii.  3. 

need  no,  v.    [See  def.]    Need  not.    (Scotch.) 

needs,  nodes,  "needes,  "ncdys,  adv. 
[A.b.  nedes,  neddes,  g<-nit.  of  ntd/l,  tied  —  need, 
the  es  being  an  adverbial  ending.]  Of  neces- 
sity, necessarily,  indispensably,  inevitably. 
(Generally  with  must.) 


*  needs'-!^,  adv.    [Eng.  needs;    -ly.)    Neces- 

sarily, of  necessity. 

"  And  needtly  to  the  southern  fields  wilt  Bad." 

Ltrriyton  :  Pastoral*,  Eel.  vi. 

need'-^»  *ned-i,  *ned-yto.  [Eng.  need ;  >y.] 
1,  la  need  or  necessity;   necessitous,  dis- 
tressed, poor,  indigent 

"  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor."— 
Fryth:  Worket,  p.  8L 

*2.  Necessary,  needful,  requisite. 

"  Stored  with  com  to  make  your  needy  bread." 
Shakesp. :  Pericles.  1. 1 

*  need'-y-hood,  *.    [Eug.  needy;  -hood.]    A 
state  of  want*  need. 

"  Flour  of  lurze-balls,  that's  too  good. 
For  a  mail  in  needi/hood." 

B*rrick :  The  Beggar  to  Mob. 

*neeld,  9.     [NEEDLE.] 
*neele,  *.     [NEEDLE,  «.] 
neel'-ghau,  s.    [NYLOAU.] 

neem,  *  nim,  s.    [Bengalee,  Hind.,  Ac.]   (See 

compound.)  . 

neem  tree,  «. 

Bot. :  Melia  Azadirachta,  or  Azadirachta 
indica,  an  Indian  tree  having  unequally 

§  innate  leaves  with  oblique  leaflets,  the 
owere  in  panicles,  the  ovary  three-celled. 
N^em  trees  planted  around  bungalows  are 
said  to  be  favourable  to  health.  Being  con- 
sidered sacred,  the  wood  is  made  into  idols  in 
India;  it  is  also  used  for  ship-building,  furni- 
ture, &c.  The  young  trees,  when  tapped, 
yield  a  saccharine  sap  or  toddy  which  is  an 
excellent  stomachic.  An  oil  from  the  pericarp 
Is  burned  in  lamps  and  used  in  soap-making  ; 
it  is  antiseptic  and  anthelraintic,  and  is  used 
also  in  leprosy.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  found  it  as 
efficacious  as  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption  and 
scrofula.  The  gum  is  stimulant,  the  bark  is 
astringent,  tonic.,  and  antiperiodio  ;  it  is  use- 
ful in  intermittent  and  other  fevers.  The 
Hindoos  eat  the  leaves,  when  parched,  in 
curries,  and  make  them  into  poultices  for 
glandular  tumours,  or  apply  them  as  a  pulp 
in  sm:tll-pox.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.)  Called 
also  Margosa  tree. 

nccp,  s.  [A.S.  nosp;  IceL  ncepa;  Lat.  napus.] 
A  turnip. 

neer,  «.    [NEIR.] 
ne'er,  adv.    [NEVER.] 

ne'er-be -lickit,  5.    Nothing  which  could 
be  licked  by  a  dog  or  cat ;  nothing  whatever. 
(Scotch.) 
ne'er-do-well,  a.  &  «. 

A,  As  adj. :  Never  likely  to  do  well  or  re- 
•form ;  past  mending  or  reformation. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  never  likely  to 
do  well ;  one  past  all  hopes  of  reformation  or 
mending. 

nees'-ber-ry,  a.    [NASEBERBY.] 

*neese,  'nese,  *nocze,  v.i.  [Dut.  niezen; 
Ger.  niesen;  O.  IceL  finj6sa;  IceL  hnerra;  Dan. 
nyse;  8w.  nysa.]  To  sneeze  (q.v.). 

"  He  went  up  and  stretched  himself  upon  him  ;  and 
the  child  nceted  seven  times,  and  opened  hU  eyes."— 
2  Kingt  iv.  86.  (1611.) 

*neese,  «.    [NEBSE,  v.)    A  sneeze  (q.v.). 
nee^e  -wort,  s.    [SNEEZEWOET.] 

"neef-lng,  *nes-lng,  *nes-inge,s.  [NEESE, 

t>.)    A  sneezing. 

"  By  his  nee*i»fft  a  light  doth  shine,  and  hli  eyes  are 
like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning."— Job  xll.  18.  (1011.) 

*neeve(  *.    [NEAF.] 

ne  e'x'-e'-at  rSg'-nd,  phr,    [Lab.  =  let  him 

not  go  out  of  the  kingdom.] 

Law  :  A  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from  leav- 
ing the  country,  originally  applicable  to  pur- 
poses of  state ;  now  an  ordinary  process  of 
courts  of  equity,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  bail  or  security  to  abide  a  decree. 

«ngf;  «.     [Fr.]    [NAVE  (2).] 

*  ne'-fand,  *  ne-fan'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  nejan- 
dus—  nnt  to  be  spoken  or  uttered  :  ne  =  nut, 
an<\fawlTts  =fut.  part,  of  fvr  =  to  speak.]  Not 
to  be  spoken,  uttered,  or  mentioned  ;  abomin- 
able. 

"The  most  nefatviotu  high-treason  against  the  Ma- 
jesty on  high."— Cotton  Mutter:  A  /JwourM  on  Witch 
craft  (ed.  I68y),  p.  9. 


.S-ftir'-I-ous,  a.  [l-at.  nefariw,  from  nefiu 
=  Miiu  winch  is  contrary  to  divine  law,  in> 
pii-tv.J  Wicked  in  the  extreme;  altominable, 
infamous,  atrocious. 

"  Fur  their  own  nefarious  end*. 
Tread  upon  Freedom  ami  her  friends." 


y,  adv.     [Eng.  tufarimtx;  -ly.] 

In  a  nefarious  manner  ;  with  extreme  wicked- 
ness ;  abominably,  atrociously. 

"  Thus  tirfiriitimly  rob*d  and  despoiled  of  hit 
honour."—  Wood :  Athena*  Oxon,,  p.  8VL 

ne  far'- 1  ous  ness,  *.  [Eng.  ti//nrwi*«; 
-jwws.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beinn  nefari- 
ous ;  extreme  wickedness  ;  atrociuusness. 

*ne'-fast,  a.  [Lat.  nefastus.]  Wicked,  un- 
lawful, detestable,  vile. 

"Monsters  so  nefntt  and  so  flagitious."—  Lytttm: 
Caxtont,  pt,  x.,  ch,  I. 

neT-Ie-dief-fite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A/ in.. :  An  amorphous  mineral  resembling 
lithoinarge,  Hardness,  1*15;  sp.  gr.  2-335; 
fracture,  conchoidal  ;  colour,  white  to  red- 
rose  ;  opaque ;  feel,  greasy.  Analyses  discord- 
ant, but  the  mean  of  several  agrees  with  the 
formula.  HgMgAlgSiftOtf.  Belongs  to  the  group 
of  clays. 

neft,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ncft  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  mineral  oil  extracted  from  shale 
found  in  Hungary  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  It 
contains  forty  per  cent,  of  crude  paraffin. 

*  ne'-gant,  8.    [Lat.  negans,  pr.  par.  of  ncgo 

=  to  d"eny.]    One  who  denies. 

"The  afflrmauto  .  -  .  were  almost  treMe  BO  many  m 
were  the  negantt."— Strype ;  Cramner,  I.L.  11.,  ch.  IT. 

ne  ga'  tion,  "ne  ga  ci-on»  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  negationem,  aec.  of  negatio  —  a  denying, 
a  refusal,  from  negatus,  pa.  par.  of  nego  =  to 
deny,  from  ne  =  not,  and  aio  =  to  say.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  denial ;  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not 
be.    (The  opposite  to  aiffii'mation.) 

"  But  I  fotmde  thcrin  no  answere  appoynted  to  be 
made  to  them  whyclie  receyvtsd  tiiat  oriire,  iicyLhcr 
by  affyruiaciou  nor  yet  negation," — Bale :  ApiAogie, 
p.  28. 

2.  Logic :  (See  extract). 

"  KtgtUion  Is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  w«  are  speaUug  of,  or 
which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necc»-lty  to  be 
present  with  it ;  aa  when  we  say  a  atone  is  infumnnU, 
or  bllud,  or  deaf ,  that  is,  has  no  life,  nor  si^ht.  nor 
hearing  ;  or  when  we  aay  a  carp«titer  or  a  tiiiimruiAii 
la  unlearned,  these  are  mere  negMiont."  —  Watta 
Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  S  6. 

H  Conversion  by  Negation : 

Logic ;  [CONTRAPOSITION]. 

ne  ga  tion  ist,  s.  [Eng.  negation;  -istl} 
One  who  denies  the  truth  and,  by  implication, 
the  beneficent  effects  of  Christianity,  or  of 
any  other  religion  named. 

"  In  everything  characteristic  of  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom he  was  a  thoroughgoing  neyationitt.  He  ad- 
mitted neither  its  truth  nor  Ita  utility."— Literary 
World,  Feb.  8,  1881;. 

nSg'-a-tlve,  *neg  a-tll^  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  nega- 
t(f;  "fi-om  Lat.   tieyativus ;   from  negatus,  pa. 
par.  of  nego  =  to  deny ;  ItaL  &  8p.  negativo.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Containing,  declaring,  or  implying  denial 
or  negation  ;  negatory.    (The  opposite  to  a£ir' 
mtitive.) 

"  I  see  no  Jncon ven ience  that  may  iueue  either  of 
the  affirmative  or  neu-tCive  oyUuon.  — Uvtii.thed :  fit- 
tcrittion  of  Ireland,  ch.  1L 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  refusal ;  refusing 
aseent ;  expressing  the  answer  no  to  a  request : 
as,  He  gave  me  a  negative  auswer. 

*  3.  Denying,  refusing. 

"  If  thou  wilt  confess. 
Or  else  be  Impudently  neytttivn. 

shaketv. :   Winter'*  Tafa,  t.  t, 

4.  Containing  assertions  or  marked  by  omis- 
sions which    involve  denial  or  tend  in  the 
direction  of  denial  without  directly  denying 
or  controverting;   indirect;  the  opposite  to 
positive :  as,  a  negative  argument 

"  We  have  neyolt'M  nan.es.  which  stand  not  directly 
lor  positive  ideiw,  but  fi-  '  their  abeeuue,  such  at  in- 
sipid, silence,  iiihit.  Ac."-  ',oc*« :  Human  Underttand- 
ing,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  vill. 

5.  Having  the  power  of  restraiuing  or  with- 
holding by  refusing  consent ;  having  the  power 
or  right  of  veto. 

"  Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as  king, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek,  to  deprive  me  of  '  i  •* 
liberty  "f  using  my  reason  with  a  good  couttcienc*.  '— 

Hi,..,   I'h.lT-lf.   •      t.-.l-f.r,    tl.ifttilr* 


King 


:  Kikon  BatUtK*. 


boil,  boy ;  poTU,  Jolkrl ;  oat,  9011,  chorns,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ii"  g. 
-clan,    tian  -  suan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  «*""<"     -clous,  -tiouB,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -  die,  &c.  =  bel,  d';  _ 
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negative— negligently 


II.  Phot. :  Applied  to  a  picture  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  are  exactly  the  opposite  of 
those  in  nature.  [B.  II.  2.J 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  proposition   by  which  something  is 
denied ;  a  negative  proposition  ;  an  opposite 
or  contradictory  term  or  conception. 

"  The  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the 
mind  for  its  choice,  aud  it  chusea  the  negative.'— Ed- 
wardt  :  Freedom  (,f  the  Will,  pt.  1.,  |  L 

2.  A  word  expressing  or  implying  denial  or 
refusal :  as,  no,  not. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  restraining  or  with- 
holding by  refusing  consent;    the  right  or 
power  of  veto  ;  a  veto. 

4.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or 
.refuses ;  a  decision  or  answer  expressing  or 
declaring  negation  or  refusal. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  The  metal  or  equivalent  placed  In 
'Opposition  to  the  positive  in  the  voltaic  battery. 
The  negative  may  be  coke,  carbon,  silver,  plat- 
inum, or  copper,  and  forms  the  cathode  (q.v.). 

2.  Phot.  :  A  picture  upon  glass,  in  which 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  model  are  exactly 
reversed  ;  the  actual  shades  being  represented 
by  the  transparent  glass,  the  lights  of  the 
object  appearing  dark.    The  negative  is  used 
to  obtain  positives  by  being  laid  upon  a  sen- 
sitive surface,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the 
rays  of  light  passing  through  the  glass.     The 
rays,  being  but  little  impeded  by  the  trans- 
parent portions,  affect  the  preparation  under- 
neath ;  while  under  the  opaque  portions  (the 
high   lights  of  the   original),  the   sensitive 
material  remains  unaltered 

negative-bath,  s. 

Phot. :  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  dis- 
"tilled  water,  averaging  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  a  trace  of  silver  iodide,  used  to 
«xcite  collodion  plates  for  taking  negatives. 
It  may  be  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline,  according 
to  circumstances.  [BATH,  B.  I.  4.] 

negative-crystal,  s. 

Crystall, :  An  enclosure  of  glass  in  another 
crystal,  and  assuming  the  form  of  the  latter. 
(Rntley:  Study  of  Rocks  (ed.  2nd),  p.  163.) 

negative-electricity,  ». 

Elect. :  The  electricity  developed  when  a 
«tick  of  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel  or 
akin ;  resinous  electricity.  It  is  denoted  by 
the  sign  minus  (— ). 

negative-element,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  element  which  is  disengaged  at 
the  positive  pole,  when  one  of  its  compounds 
is  decomposed  by  an  electric  current. 

negative-eyepiece,  s. 

Optics :  The  Huygenian,  or  negative  eyepiece, 
is  the  usual  combination  of  lenses  at  the  eye- 
•end  of  a  telescope  or  microscope.  It  was 
designed  by  its  inventor  to  diminish  the 
spherical  aberration  by  producing  the  re- 
fractions at  two  glances  instead  of  one,  and 
also  to  increase  the  field  of  view.  It  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  the  eye-glass,  and 
the  field-glass,  eaeh  of  which  present  its  con- 
vex side  towards  the  object-glass. 

negative  -  exponent,  s.  The  same  as 
NEGATIVE-POWER  (q.v.).  [EXPONENT,  II.] 

negative-index,  s. 

Math. :  In  logarithms  an  index  affected  with 
*  negative  sign,  as  are  the  indices  of  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than  unity. 

negative-pole,  s. 

'  Elect.  :  [NEGATIVE,  a.,  B.  II.  LJ. 
negative-power,  s.   [POWER]. 
negative-pregnant,  s. 

Law :  A  negation  implying  also  an  affirma- 
tion, as  if  a  man,  being  impleaded  to  have 
done  a  thing,  denies  that  he  did  it  in  the 
manner  and  form  alleged,  thus  implying 
that  he  did  it  in  som  form  or  other. 

negative -pres*  ription,  s.  [PRESCRIP- 
TION-]. 

negative-quantity,  s. 

Math. :  Any  quantity  preceded,  by  the 
aegative  sign  (-). 

negative-radical,  5. 

Chem. :  A  term  which  may  be  applied  to 


any  group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  takes 
the  place  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
negative  element  in  a  chemical  compound. 

negative-result,  s. 

Math.  :  The  result  of  any  analytical  opera- 
tion which  is  preceded  by  the  negative  sign. 

negative-sign,  s. 

Math.  :  The  algebraic  sign  (—  ).  Also  called 
minus  (q.v.). 

negative-well,  s.  The  same  as  DRAIN- 
WELL  (q.v.). 

neg  -a-tlve,  v.t.     [NEGATIVE,  a.] 

1.  To  disprove  ;  to  prove  the  contrary. 

"The  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  nftatittet 
the  hUtory."—  Paley  ;  £eidencei.  (Prep,  consid.) 

2.  To  reject  by  vote  ;  to  refuse  to  sanction 
or  enact. 

"  The  amendment  wu  negatived  and  the  original 
resolution  adopted."—  Dally  Telegraph,  Feb.  4.  1886 

*  3.  To  render  harmless  or  ineffective  ;  to 
neutralize. 

"The  wash  that  might  have  damaged  the  start  of 
the  Thames  crew  was  happily  negntive-l  by  the  inert 
hull  of  the  1  urn  lairing  barge.  —Daily  Telegraph. 
Sept  18.  1883. 

neg'-a  tive-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  negative;  -ly.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage  : 

1.  In  a  negative  manner;  with  denial  or 
refusal. 

"  For  the  word*  speak  tugatiMly"—  South  :  Sermon*. 
TO!,  vill.,  Mr  7. 

2.  In  a  manner  implying  the  absence  of 
something  ;  indirectly  ;  not  positively. 

"  We  will  not  .  .  .  argue  from  Scripture*  negative  fv.' 
—Bithop  Hall  :  Apologie  again*  Browniiti,  |  20. 

IL  Elfct.  :  With  negative  electricity  :  as,  a 
body  negatively  electrified. 

*  ncg'-a  tlve-ne"ss,  s.    [Eng.  negative;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  negative  ;  nega- 
tion. 

*  nSg'-a-tlv  1st,  «.    [Eng.  negative),  ;  -ist.}  A 
sportive  coinage  symmetrical  with  and  op- 
posed to  Positivists. 

"  There  are  among  us,  for  example,  scientific  gentle- 
men who  style  themselves  Pomtvlsta,  but  who  are 
actually  Jiegativtito,"—  Mortimer  CoUtnt:  Thoughts  in 
nty  Harden,  IL  46. 


'-I-ty,  $.     [Eng.  negative);  >ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  negative  ;  nega- 

tiveness. 

*neg'-a-tor-&  o.  [Lat  negatorius,  from 
negatus,  pa.  par.  of  n«0o  =  to  deny;  Ital.  & 
8p.  negatorio  ;  Fr.  negatoire.]  Expressing 
denial  or  refusal  ;  denying. 

"  With  negatory  rwjwnw  from  all  quarter*.  "—Car- 
tt/le  :  Letter*  *  Speeche*  of  CromwtU,  ill  230. 

neg  lect,  '  neg-lecto,  v.t.  [Fr.  negliger; 
Ital.  negligcre.]  [NEGLECT,  a.] 

L  To  treat  without  regard  or  attention  ;  to 
treat  carelessly  or  heedlessly  ;  to  slight,  to 
despise  ;  to  take  no  notice  of;  to  disregard; 
to  pass  over. 

"  Neglect  me,  loee  me." 
AftoJfeav.  .  Midtummer  IfighCt  Dream,  il.  1. 
2.  To  leave  undone  ;  to  pass  over  or  by  ;  to 
omit.    (Generally  followed  by  an  infinitive.) 
"  Honour  doe  and  reverence  none  neglecti," 

Milton;  P.  L..  lii.  788. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  be  neglected,  omitted,  or 
deferred. 

"  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  tit  4. 

*  neg  -lect,  a.  [Lat.  neglectus,  pa.  par.  of 
negligo  —  to  neglect  :  nee  =  nor,  not,  and  lego 
=  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  select.]  Neglected, 
omitted,  overlooked. 

"  Because  It  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone."— 
Tyndall  :  Worket,  p.  257. 

neg-lect',  s.    [NEGLECT,  v.] 

1.  Disregard,    slight,    omission  ;    want   or 
failure  of  due  regard,  attention,  or  heed. 

"  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came." 

Jittton  :  Gamut,  HO. 

2.  Omission  to  do  anything  which  should 
be  done  ;  carelessness. 

"  Which  oat  of  my  neglect  was  never  done." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  4. 

3.  Carelessness,      negligence  ;      neglectful 
habits. 

"  Age  breed*  neglect  in  all." 

Iienhnm  :  Sophy,  it  L 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disre- 
garded. 

"  Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect." 

Prior  :  Henry  £  Emma. 


*  neg-lect'  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [NEGLICT,  t».] 

"  neg  -  lect  -  ed  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.  neglected; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglected. 

*  neg-lect'-er,  *  neg-lect  -or,  s.     [Eng. 
neglect;  -er.]    One  who  neglects. 

"  Christianity  haa  backed  all  it*  precepts  with  eternal 
life  and  eternal  death  to  the  performers  or  negtectort 
of  them."—  South  :  Sermont,  vol.  vii.,  «er.  L 

neg-lect'  -ful,  a.     [Eng.  neglect  ;  •ful(l).'] 

1.  Heedless,  careless,  inattentive  ;  apt  t« 
neglect  or  disregard;  negligent;  not  careful 
or  heedful.    (Followed  by  o/before  the  object 
of  neglect.) 

"  The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  o/her  charms." 

Goldsmith  :  Deterted  Village. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  neglect  or  in 
difference. 

"Shew  a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them 
upon  doing  Ul"—  Locke  ;  On  Education. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  negJectful  ;  -ly.] 
Jn  a  neglectful  manner;  with  neglect,  indif- 
ference, or  slighting. 

ncp;  lect'-  ful  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  neglectful; 
•ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglect- 
ful ;  negligence. 

neg  lect'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [NEGLECT,  v.] 

*neg-le'ct'-lng-ljf,a^y1  [Eng.  neglecting  ;  -ly.} 

"ully, 


With    neglect   or  Indifference ;   neglectfully 
IT, 


carelessly,   heedlessly.     (Shakesp. :  1    Henry 


neg  li  gen5e,  *  neg  II  gen  5y,  * 
Cly-gence,  s.      [Fr.  negligence,   from 


*  neg-lec'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  neglectio,  from  neg- 
lectus,  pa.  par.  of  negligo  =  to  neglect  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent  or 
neglectful  ;  want  of  care  ;  negligence  ;  neglect- 
fulness. 

"  Sleeping  neglect  ion  doth  betray  to  losa 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conuueron," 

8h>tketp.:  \  Henry  VI..  Vr.lt 

*  nSg-lSet'-Xve,  a.    [Eng.  neglect;  -ive.]   Neg- 
ligent, neglectful,  heedless,*  regardless. 

"Not  wholly  stupid  and  nralectiv*  of  the  publk 
peace.11—  King  Charlet:  Eikon  BusUike. 

neg  li  gee  (gee  as  zha),  s.  [Fr.  neglig^ 
pa.  par.  of  negliger  =  to  neglect  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  easy  or  unceremonious  dress  ;  u* 
dress  ;  specif.,  a  kind  of  loose  gown  formerly 
worn  by  ladies. 

2.  A  lone  necklace  usually  made  of  eoral 
(Simmonds.) 

neo- 

,        m  Lat. 

negligentia,  from  negligens  —  negligent  (q.v,); 
8p.  negligencia  ;  Ital.  negligenza.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent  ; 
neglectfulness  ;  neglect  or  omission  to  do  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  ;  a  habit  of  neglecting 
or  omitting  to  do  things  through  carelessness 
or  design. 

2.  An  act  of  neglect,  carelessness,  or  negli- 
gence. 

"O  negligence 
Fit  for  a  fool."         Shaketp.  :  Henry  Vtll..  111.  & 

*  3.  Disregard,  slight,  contempt,  neglect. 

"  Both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence." 

Shakesp.  :  I/amlet,  ir.  &> 

neg'-lf-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  negligent 
(genit.  negligentis),  iir.  par.  of  negligo  =  to 
neglect  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  negligente.] 

1.  Careless,   heedless,   neglectful  ;    apt  to 
neglect  or  omit  that  which  ought  to  be  done 
or  attended  to  ;  inattentive.    (Followed  by  ((/ 
before  the  object  of  neglect  when  expressed.) 

"  Hy  sous,  be  not  now  negligent  ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  him."—  2  Chron.  rxlx.  11. 

2.  Characterized  by  carelessness   or  negli- 
gence ;  careless. 

"  O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline, 
How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale." 

Shaketp.  ;  l  Henry  VI.,  IF.  1 

3.  Scornfully  regardless  or  heedless  ;   dfr 
spising. 

"  And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame."         Swift  :  JiUctL 

negligent-escape,  s. 

Law  :  The  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  or  other  officer. 

neg  -li-geut-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  negligent;  -Zy.] 

1.  In   a    negligent,    careless,    or    heedless 
manner  ;    without    care    or    heed  :    without 
exactness  ;  heedlessly. 

"  Britain  1  whose  genius  Is  in  verse  expreaa'd. 
Bold  and  sublime,  hut  negligently  dreaa'd." 

Waller  :  Upon  the  Earl  of  fiotcommon. 

2,  In  a  manner    indicating   or  expressing 


ftte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    85,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•light,  disrespect,  or  disregard  of  anything ; 

slightingly. 

•neg'-lig  I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  negligo  =  to  neg- 
lect.] Capable  of  being  neglected  or  disre- 
garded ;  applied  to  anything  which  may  I* 
neglected  or  left  out  of  consideration,  as  an 
Infinitely  small  quantity  in  mathematics. 

•  ne  goce',  ».      [Lat.  negotium  =  business.] 
Business,  occupation,  employment.    [NEGO- 
TIATE.] 

"  why  may  we  not  aty  negoce  from  negotium.  as 
well  as  commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from 
palatlunii"-fle»tfef .-  Diucrtation  upon  1'hatarn. 
(Pref.  p.  64.) 

«a5-go'- ci-ate  (or  9  as  sh),  v.i.  &  v.t.  [NE- 
GOTIATE.) 

ne  go  9i-a  -tlon  (or  9  as  sh),  «.    [NEGOTIA- 
TION.] 
ni$  go  jl-a  tor  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  [NEGOTIATOR.] 

•  ne-go-ti-a-bn'-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  «.    [Eng. 
negotiable ;  '-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 

I  negotiable  or  transferable  by  assignment. 

ne  go  ti  a-We  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Fr.,  Ital. 
negoziabik;  Sp.  negotiable.]  Capable  of  being 
negotiated ;  transferable  by  assignment  from 
the  owner  to  another  person  so  as  to  vest  the 
property  in  the  assignee  :  as,  a  negotiable  bUl 
of  exchange. 

negotiable  paper,  negotiable 
instrument,  «.  Au  instrument,  the  right 
of  action  upon  which  is,  by  exception  from  the 
common  rule,  freely  assignable  from  one  to 
another ;  such  as  bilU  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes. 

•  n8-go'-ti-ant  (ti  as  shi),  «.    [Lat  nego- 
tiant, pi.  par.  of  negotiar  =  to  transact  busi- 
ness.]    One  who  negotiates  ;  a  negotiator. 
(NEGOTIATE.) 

"  Ambassadors,  negotiant*,  .  .  .  must  use  great  re- 
ipect,"— Raleigh:  Aru  of  fmpire,  ch.  XXT. 

«JS-gd'-tl-ate  (tl  as  shi),  n6  go'-$I-ate  (or 
elas  Shi),  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  negotiates,  pa.  par. 
of  negotiar  =  to  transact  business ;  negotium  = 
business,  occupation  :  neg-  for  uec=  not,  nor, 
and  otinm  —  leisure ;  Fr.  negocier;  Sp.  nego- 
tiar ;  Ital.  negoziare.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  carry  on  business  or  trade ;  to 
traffic ;  to  deal. 

"They  that  received  the  talenU  to  negotiate  with, 
did  all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.'  — 
Sammond. 

2.  To  treat  with  another  or  others  respect- 
ing the  purchase  and  sale  of  anything ;  to 
bargain ;  to  enter  into  or  carry  on  negotia- 
tions or  matters  of  business. 

3.  To  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations  or  in- 
tercourse with  another,  as  respecting  a  treaty, 
S  league,  a  peace,  tc. ;  to  treat  diplomatically. 

"The  interest!  of  those  with  whom  he  negotiated." 
—ili'-klc .  I'ortuguete  Empire  in  Alia. 

4.  To  carry  on  communications  generally ; 
to  act  as  a  go-between. 

*5.  To  intrigue,  to  be  busy. 

"She  was  a  busy  negotiate  woman."— Bacon 
Senry  VII..  p.  24. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  enter  into  or  carry  on  negotiations 
concerning ;  to  procure  or  bring  about  by  ne- 
gotiation. 

"That  weighty  business  to  negotiate." 

Drayton  :  Baronl'  Wart,  bk.  iil. 

2.  To  pass  in  the  way  of  business  ;  to  put 
into  circulation. 

3.  To  pass  over ;  to  accomplish  in  jumping 
(Racing  Sfang.) 

ne  go  tl  a  tion  (ti  as  shi),  n«5-go-$a'-a'- 

tloa  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.  [Fr.  negotiation,  from 
Lat.  negotutlwuein,  accus.  of  negotiatio  =  :i 
transaction  of  business  ;  Sp.  negotiation;  Ital. 
ntgoziazione.] 

*  1.  Business,  trading,  affair. 
"In  all  neffocialio'it  of  dimciiltle.  a  man  may  m  t 
look  to  aowe  and  reape  at  once."— Bacon :   Etiayt :  o/ 
Jteyotiiitittg. 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating,  or  treating  with 
another  respecting  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
anything ;  bargaining,  treaty. 

3.  The  treating  of  governments  by   their 
agents,    resj>ecting    international    questions : 
as,  the  making  of  treaties,  the  entering  into  a 
league,  the  making  of  peace,  &C. ;  the  transac- 
tion of  business  between  nations  by  their  agents. 


4.  The  course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  or 
followed  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  procure 
acceptance  of  it,  and  payment  when  it  falls 
due. 

ne-go'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  ne-go'-ci-a- 
tdr  (or  5!  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat.  negotiator;  Fr. 
negotiates.}  One  who  negotiates;  one  who 
treats  with  others,  either  as  principal  or  agent 
for  another;  one  who  conducts  negotiations. 
[NEGOTIATE,  A.  3.] 

"The  language  of  Rome.  Indeed,  .  .  .  was  still.  In 
many  paru  of  Europe,  almost  indlsiiensable  to  a 
traveller  or  negotiator."— ilacaulny :  Silt.  £ng.,ch.  iii. 

nS-go'-ti-a-tor-^  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Lat  nego- 
tiatorius.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  negotia- 
tion. 

*ne-gd'-tt-a-trijE(tl  as  shl),s.    (Lat]    A 

woman  who  negotiates. 

*  ne-go-ti-os'-l-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [Lat.  ne- 
gotiositas,  from  negotiants  =  busy.]    The  state 
of  being  engaged  in  business  ;  active  employ- 
ment in   business  ;   negotiousness.      [NEOO- 
TIOUS.] 

"And  were  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite 
negotiosity  be  very  uneasy  and  distractions  to  it.'  — 
Cudwortft :  Intel.  Syitem,  p.  884. 

*  ne-go'-tious,  a.    [Lat  negotiosus,  from  ne- 

gotium =  business.)  Busy  ;  engrossed  or  ab- 
sorbed in  business  ;  fully  employed,  active  in 
business. 

"  Some  servant*  . . .  are  very  nimble  and  negotiota." 
—Rogeri. 

'nS-gd'-tiouS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  negations; 
-ness.]  Active  employment;  activity,  nego- 
tiosity. 

"God  needs  not  our  neffotioiuneu.  or  double  dili- 
gence, to  bring  hU  matters  to  pass.  '—Rogeri :  Naa- 
man  the  Syrian,  p.  60«. 


ne'-gress,  s.    [NEGRO.)    A  female  negro. 

ne-grfl'-lo,  t.  [Sp.,  a  dlmin.  from  negro 
(q.v.).] 

Anthrop:  Lit,  a  small  or  young  negro. 
Pickering  uses  it  almost,  If  not  exactly,  as  a 
synonym  of  Negrito  (q.v.). 

"  The  Negrillo  race  has  much  the  same  complexion 
as  the  Papuan,  but  differs  In  the  diminutive  stature, 
the  general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated 
negro  features.'  —C.  Pickering :  Sacei  of  Man,  p.  175. 

ne-gri  to,  s.    [Sp.,  dimin.  from  negro  (q.v.).] 

Anthrop. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  Huxley's 

Negroid  race. 

ne'-gro,  *  ne-ger,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  negro  =  a 
black  man,  from  Lat.  nigntm,  accus.  of  niger 
=  black  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  4s  Port,  negro ;  Fr.  negre.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Anthrop. :  The  distinctly  dark,  as  opposed 
to  the  fair,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties  of  man- 
kind. Their  original  home  was  probably  all 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  India  south  of  the 
Indo-Gangetic  plains,  Malaysia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Australasia.  In  early  and  middle 
Tertiary  times  this  tract  was  probably  broken 
up  by  the  sea,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
region  named  by  Sclater  Lemuria.  Negroes 
fall  naturally  into  two  great  divisions  :  (1) 
African  Negroes,  (2)  Papuans  or  Melanesians. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xvii. 
316-320)  makes  four  sub-divisions  of  African 
Negroes,  according  to  locality  :  (1)  Wesi 
Soudan  and  Guinea  ;  (2)  Central  Soudan  am 
Chad  Basin ;  (3)  East  Soudan  and  Upper  Nile 
(4)  South  Africa.  He  estimates  their  number 
at  130,000,000,  with  probably  20,000,000  full 
blood  or  half-caste  negroes,  either  slaves  01 
descendants  of  slaves,  chiefly  in  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  America,  and  enumerates  the  fol 
lowing  as  the  chief  anatomical  and  physiolo 

jical  points  in  which  the  Negro  differs  mos 

'rom  his  own  congeners  : 

1.  The  abnormal  length  of  thearm,  sometimes  reach 

a.  Prognathism  (Facial  angle  70°.  in  Caucasian  83°). 
3.  Weight  of  brain,  35  oz.  (in  gorilla  20  oz..  averag 

E  4f  TCf tlaclfeye.  black  iris,  and  yellowish  scleroti 

COtXt, 

5  Short,  flat,  snub  nose,  broad  at  extremity,  wit 
dilated  nostrils  and  concave  ridge. 
«.  Thick,  protruding  lips,  showing  iuner  surface. 

7.  Very  large  zygomatic  arches. 

8.  Exceedingly  thick  cranium,  enabling  htm  to  use 
the  hcjid  aa  a  weapon  of  attack. 

9.  Weak  lower  limbs,  terminating  in  a  broad,  fla 
foot,  with  low  instep,  proieeting  and  somewhat  pre 
heuaile  great  toe,  and  "lark  heel. 

10  Complexion  deep  brown,  blackish,  or  even  black 
not  due  to  any  special  iiigment,  but  to  the  greate 
abundance  of  colouring  matter  in  the  Malpighlatt  mv 

^l'*  s^ort.  liliuik  hair.  distinctly  woolly,  not  frizzly. 
12.  Thick  .>pid«rnite,  cool,  soft,  and  velvety,  niostl 


gi 
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hairless,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  odour,  described  b» 
Primer  Bey  as  hirciue. 

1:1.  Frame  of  medium  height,  thrown  somewhat  out 
of  the  perpendicular  by  tile  shape  of  the  pelvis,  tow 
•pine,  the  backward  projection  of  the  head,  and  th» 
whole  anatomical  structure. 

14.  The  cranial  sutures,  which  close  much  earlier  im 
the  Negro  than  in  other  races. 
B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ne- 
groes ;  black  :  as,  a  negro  race. 

negro-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Vesperugo  maurns,  a  vespertilionine- 
bat,  with  an  extremely  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  along  the  axis  of  elevation 
in  the  Old  World,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  China, 
extending  southwards  into  India,  Cocliitt 
China,  and  Java.  The  fur  is  sooty-brown  or 
deep  black,  tipped  with  gray. 

negro-cachexy,  s.    [DIRT-EATING.] 

negro  coffee,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  seeds  of  Cassia  oociiientul i s. 
They  have  a  purgative  action,  but  lose  thi» 
property  in  the  roasting.  [CASSIA.] 

negro  corn,  s. 

Bat. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Turkish  millet. 

negro-fly,  s. 

Eniom. :  A  black  dipterous  insect,  Psita 
Bosce.  Called  also  Carrot-fly. 

negro  guinea-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Indian  Mil- 
let,  Sorghum  vulgare. 

negro-head,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  tobacco,  prepared  by  softening  with  mo- 
lasses, and  then  pressing  it  into  cakes. 

Negro-head  maul :  A  maul  hewn  from  a  single 
block  of  wood.  (American.) 

negro-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Semnopithecus  maurus ;  the  specific 
name  has  reference  to  its  colour,  an  intense 
black ;  habitat,  the  Javanese  forests.  It  is 
hunted  for  its  fur. 

negro  tamarin,  s. 

Zool. :  Midas  ursulus,  from  the  region  of  the- 
Amazou.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  a  tail  nearly  twice  as  Ions?.  The  fur  is 
black,  with  a  reddish-brown  streak  down  the 
middle  of  the  back.  It  is  of  a  low  type  of  in- 
telligence, but  some  becomes  tame  and  fami- 
liar. [MIDAS.] 

negro's  head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Ivory  Palm,  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
Negro's-headpalm:  [NBORO'S-HKAD). 

no'  groid,  ne'-gro  old,  a.     Resembling 
negroes;    having    the   characteristics   of  the- 
negro  type. 
Negroid  race,  .•.. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  used  in  the  same  sense  aa 
the  "Negro"  of  other  anthropologists.  The; 
Negroid  type  is  primarily  represented  by  the 
Negro  of  Africa  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Cape  district,  including  Madagascar.  Two- 
important  families  are  classed  in  this  system. 

(1)  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  and  of  yellowish-brown  com- 
plexion.   (The  Hottentot  is  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  crossing  between  the  Bushman 
and  the  ordinary  Negroid.) 

(2)  Negritoes  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  the- 
Peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  Philippine,   and 
other  islands  to  New  California  and  Tasmania. 
They  are  mostly  dolichocephalic,  with  Mark 
skins  and  woolly  hair.    In  various  districts 
they  tend  towards   other   types,  and  show 
traces  of  mixture.    (Journ.  Ethnol.  Sac.,  1S70, 
405,  406.) 

ne-gr6Y-dal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
negro. 

no'  cro  ism,  ».     A  peculiarity,  as  in  pro- 
nunciation,  grammar,    diction    or    behavior, 
characteristic  of  the  negro,  especially  in  the 
southern  United  States. 
Ne  -gro  land,  s.    [Eng.  negro,  and  land.] 

Geog.  it  Anthrop. :  That  part  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  south  of  Sahara. 

"Architecture  haa  no  existence,  nor  are  there  any 
monumental  ruins  or  stone  structures  of  any  sort  in 
the  whole  of  ftegrolamt,  except  those  erected  in  Soudan 
under  llametic  and  Semitic  influences.  —Prof.  A.  B. 
Keane,  in  Sncfc.  Brit.  (ed.  «h),  xvU.  818. 

ne'-ero-lSJd,  o.  [Eng.  negro ;  I  connect.,  and 
Gr°  e!6os  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  The  same  a* 
NEGROID  (q.v.). 


b<Sy  ;  polit,  J<RM  ;  eat,  eell.  chorus.  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  *enophon,  •V' 
-cian,  -tlon  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  snun  ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  i-_  _ 
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nogromancer— neive 


f  ne-gro-man-cer,  *.    [NKCROMANCKR.] 
*ne-gro-man-cy, s.    [NECROMANCY.] 

»e  gun  -dl-um,  *.  [Etym.  unknown,  (Pax- 
(on.)J 

Bnt. :  Box-elder;  a  genus  of  Aceracee,  dis- 
tinguished fi'om  Acer  by  its  aj^talous  diu.-- 
cinua  flowers  and  its  pinnate  leaves,  tfegun- 
dium,  americanum,  the  Black  Ash  of  America, 
has  l«en  introduced  into  Britain. 

Be  -gna  (I),  s-  [Called  after  Colonel  Francis 
Nr^*us,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  to 
mingle  the  beverage  now  named  after  htm.] 
A  beverage  composed  of  wiue,  water,  sugar, 
and  spice. 

fte  -gu*  (-).  *.  [Abyssinian.]  The  sovereign 
of  Abyssinia. 

He  he  mi  ah,  «.  [Heb.  rronj  (Nechhemwh) 
s±  comforted  of  Jehovah  ;  Or.  Nee*tL«  (Nee- 
wio*).] 

Scrip.  Biography :  Three  persons  of  this  name 
tr«  mentioned  in  Scripture :  one  who  came 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  2; 
Neh.  vii.  7) ;  another,  the  son  of  Azbuk  (Neh. 
iii.  16);  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Jewish 
leader,  (he  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  L  1),  and 
brother  of  Hanani  (L  2,  vii.  2).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  king  or  emperor  of  Persia  (B.C. 
445),  he  was  cupltearer  to  the  monarch,  Ques- 
tioned as  to  why  he  looked  sad,  he  replied 
that  liis  sorrow  arose  from  the  reflection 
that  the  city  (Jerusalem),  the  place  of  his 
ancestors'  sepulchres,  lay  waste,  with  its  gates 
burnt  (Neb.  ii.  3).  He  requested  permission 
to  rebuild  the  city,  and  was  allowed  tempo- 
rary leave  of  absence  to  carry  out  the  project. 
Carrying  with  him  letters  from  the  king  de- 
signed to  secure  co-operation  from  various 
quarters,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  obtained 
sealous  assistance  from  his  countrymen,  and, 
notwithstanding  Samaritan  and  other  oppo- 
sition, rebuilt  the  wall.  An  inscription  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew,  discovered  in  1880  in  the 
tunnel  cut  through  the  rocks  which  conducts 
tin!  water  of  the  Virgin's  Spring,  the  Gihon  of 
Scripture,  into  the  modern  pool  of  Siloam, 
has,  iu  Prof.  Sayce's  opinion,  become  the 
starting  point  for  comprehending  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  the  Kings 
and  iu  that  of  Nehemiah.  Mount  Zion  is  now 
fixed  as  the  hill  on  the  south-western  slope  of 
which  is  the  Pool  of  Siloain.  The  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon  of  the  Greco-Roman  age,  was  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  size  of  Jerusalem  was 
only  lift  y  acres,  but  it  had  crowded  into  it  a 
population  of  15,000  Jews  and  5,000  slaves. 
In  433  B.C.  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  but 
that  year  or  the  next  was  a  second  time 
appointed  Governor  of  Judtea.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  (Sayce:  Introd.  to 
Ezra,  Nehrmiah,  &  Esther.) 

1  The  Book  of  Nehemiah : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  In  modern  Hebrew  Bibles, 
as  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  is  distinct  fi'om  that  of  Ezra,  im- 
mediately following  it  as  one  of  the  Hagio- 
graphia.  In  the  Jewish  Canon,  however,  the 
two  were  treated  as  a  single  work.  Origen 
was  the  first  to  separate  them,  calling  them 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras.  Jerome 
applied  to  the  second  the  name  of  Nehemiah. 
The  style  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they 
must  have  had  different  authors.  The  latter 
work  is  naturally  divided  into  four  portions : 
ch.  i.-vii.,  a  continuous  narrative  written  by 
Nehemiah;  ch.  viii.-x.,  apparently  from 
another  author;  ch,  xi.-xii.  26,  from  Nehe- 
miah's  pen,  as  was  the  fourth  section,  xii.  27 
to  end  of  the  book,  excepting  some  verses  of 
later  date.  Nehemiah's  portions  of  the  book 
were  of  date  433-2  B.C.  ;  the  later  verses,  which 
refer  to  Jaddua,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomamms, 
B.C.  336-331,  were  penned  later  than  this 
date  (ch.  xii.  11-22).  The  language  used  is 
Hebrew  with  some  Aramaeisma.  Persian  words 
also  occur,  some  of  which,  however,  are  now 
found  to  have  been  originally  Babylonian. 
No  quotation  from  the  book  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Septoagint  translation  of  the 
book  is  badly  executed.  (Sayce:  Introd.  to 
Szra,  Nehemiah.,  &  Esther.) 

•e-hUSh'-tan,  s.  [Heb.  ]ntin?  (nechhv^htan) 
E  brass,  a  brazen  thing.]  [BKASS.] 

Scrip. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  given 
by  Hezckiah  to  the  brazen  serpent  long  before 


erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  but  which 
now  had  become  an  object  of  worship,  incens* 
being  offered  to  it  (2  Kings  xviii,  4). 

neif  (1),  nlef,  *.     [NEAP.]    The  fist,  the  hand. 

"Give   me  your  nitf,   raoai»i«ur  Mil  Hard  aeed."— 
Shakeip:  Midsummer  Night  i  Dream,  iv.  l. 

*  nelf  (2),  *  neifo,  s.  [O.  Fr.  nt\f,  na\ft  from 
Lat  nativu*  —  native  (q.*.).]  A  woman  born 
in  villeinage. 

"The  female  appellation  of  a  villein,  who  WM  called 
•  :  Comment..  bk.  11..  ch.  S. 


*  neif-ty,  s.  [Eng.  neif  (2)  ;  -(y.]  The  servi- 
tude, bondage,  or  villeinage  of  women. 

neigh  (as  na),  *negh,  v.i.  [A.S.  hn&gan; 
cogu.  with  Icel.  gneggja,  hntggja;  8w.  gnagga  ; 
Dan.  gnegge;  M.  H.  Ger.  ntgen.] 

1.  Lit.  :   To  utter  the  cry  of  ft  hone  ;  to 
whinny. 

"Youthful  aud  untiruitlled  colt*, 
Fetching  mad  bound*  l«Howuig  aud  neiffhiny  loud." 
Shake*?.  :  Merchant  <>/  Venice,  T. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  scotr,  to  sneer,  to  jeer. 

neigh  (as  na),  s.  [NEIGH,  v.]  The  cry  of  a 
horse  ;  a  whinny. 

"It  It  the  priuo*  of  palfreys;  his  neigh  Is  like  th« 
bidding  of  a  monarch."  —  ShaJieip.  :  Henri/  I'.,  111.  7. 

neigh  -bor     (eigh  as  a),  'neigh-bore, 
neighe-boro,  •  neighe  boure,'  neygh 
hour,  *  ncygh  boure,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  nedh- 
gebur,  from  nedk  —  ui^h  ;  g<-bu.r  =  a  husband- 
man ;  H.  H.  Ger.  ndchgebur,  ndchbur  ;  Ger. 
nackbar.]    [Boon.] 
A.  At  substantive: 

1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same    neighbor- 
hood, or  near  to  another. 

2.  One  who  stands  or  sits  near  or  close  to 
another. 

"  Cluwr  your  neiyhbowt." 

Xhaketp.  :  Henry  Till.,  i.  4. 

3.  One  who  lives  on  terms  of  friendship  or 
familiarity  with  another.     (Frequently  used 
as  a  familiar  term  of  address.) 


*'  If  uter*,  my  rood  frieuds,  miue  hon 
Will  you  uodo  yourselves?  " 

MaJtetp.  : 

*4.  An  intimate,  a  confidant. 

*•  The  deep  revolvm?  witty  Buckingham 
Ku  wore  shall  bu  the  nttahb-mr  to  my  counsel  a." 
Shakftp.  :  Richard  IIL*  IT.  1 

*&  A  fellow-countryman. 

"  We  will  ii'iinp  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  «**;/  V/our*.  " 

.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  S. 


6.  A  fellow-being  ;  one  who  is  near  in 
nature,  and  therefore  bound  to  perform,  or 
entitled  to  receive  good  offices  ;  one  endowed 
with  fellow-feeling. 

"  My  duty  to  my  neighbour  if  to  love  htm  ai  my- 
•rJf—  Church  Catechism. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Near,  adjoining,  adjacent  ;  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"  I  long'd  the  neighbour  town*  to  tee." 

Spnuer  :  Shepheardi  Calendar  ;  January. 

•neigh  bor    (eigh  as  a),  i».t.  &  ».    [NEIGH- 
BOR,*,] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  be  neighboring  to;  to  adjoin;  to 
border  on  or  near  to  ;  to  lie  near  or  adjacent  to. 

"  Thai  which  neighboureth  Em***."—  Raleigh  :  Bitt. 
World,  bit.  L.  ch.  vlii..  \  7. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  familiar;  to 
familiarize. 

"  Being  of  so  young  dayi  brought  up  with  him, 
And  Bince  so  neighbour'  d-tf>  his  youth  and  'haviour." 
ishakup.  :  Bamttt,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  be  near  or  adjacent  ;  to  adjoin, 

"  A  copw  that  neighbour!  by." 

Shaketp.  :  I'enut  t  Adonit,  259. 

S.  To  lire  in  the  vicinity  or    neighborhood. 


*  neigh'-  bbr-  ess  (eigh  as  a),  *  neygh- 
bour-esse,  «.  (Eng.  neighbor,-  -e*s.\  A 
woman  who  is  a  neighbor. 

"  That  ye  maye  lern«  your  doughten  to  mourne.  and 
that  euery  oue  may  leache  her  n«n<jhboureue  to  make 
lameutacion."—  ^«r«my«.  ch.  ix.  U^lJ. 


neigh  -bor-hood     (eigh  as  a),  *  nelgh- 
bour-hede,  s.    [Eng.  neighbor;  -hood] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being    neighbor- 
ing ;  the  state  of  living  or  being  situated  near  ; 
vicinity. 

"Then  the  prison  and  the  palace   were    In  awful 
neiyfibourhond."—  Lytton:  Rimti.  bit.  x.,  ch.  U. 

2.  A  place  or  locality  near  or  adjacent  ;  an 
adjoining  district  or  locality  ;  a  vicinity. 


3.  Those  who  live  in  vicinity  to  each  tttterj 
neighbors. 

"  A  •tumbling- block  before  all 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  T.,  Mr.  II. 

'4.  Friendly  terms;  amicable  ness ;  neigh- 
borly terms  or  offices. 

"  There  IB  a  law  of  neighbourhood  wliich  does  not 
leave  a  man  perfectly  matter  on  bU  own  ground."-* 
Xurke  ;  On  4  Regicide  Peace,  let  i. 

5.  A  district  or  locality  generally. 

neigh  bor  Ing  (eigh  as  a),  a.  [Eng. 
neighbor;  -ing.}  Situated  or  living  near; 
adjacent,  near,  close. 

"The  neighbouring  city  of  London."— Ifacaulog : 
fill.  fnff..ch.ui*. 

neigh  bor -H  -netM  (eigh  as  a),  &  [Eng. 
neighborly}  -nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  neighborly. 

Heigh- bor -1?  (eigh  as  a),  •neigh- 
bour-like, a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  neighbor;  -iy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Becoming  a   neighbor;    kind,  civiL 

"  The  ScottUh  lord  hath  a  neightxmrtv  charity  U 
him.  '~8hakuf:  Merchant  a/  renice,  1.  2. 

2.  Acting  as  becomes  neiplibors:  social, 
sociable,  civil:  as,  the  Inhabitants  are  very 
neighborly. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Aa  becomes    neighbors;     in  • 
neighborly    or  friendly  manner. 

"  Being  neighbourly  admitted  by  the  courtesy  at 
England  to  hold  pOMMsluuilD  our  proTince."—  Mittun: 
Obt.  on  the  Articlet  qf  react. 

neigh'-bor-fthfp     (eigh  as  a),  9.     [Eng. 

neighbor ;  -ship.]  Thu  quality  or  state  of 
being  neighbors. 

*  neighe,  a.  &  adv.    [Nion,  a,  &  adv.] 

*  neighe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Niun,  n.] 

neigh'-ing  (eigh  as  a).  •  ney-enge,  *. 

[A.S.  nnfkgung  fi-om  hnirgun  =  to  neigh. J  The 
act  of  crying  like  a  horse  ;  the  cry  of  a  horse  ; 
a  whinnying. 

ncir,  ncer,  *  neyre,  *  nere, «.  [Dut.  nier; 
Icel.  nyra;  Dan.  nyre;  Qer.  niere.}  A  kidney. 
"  HI  neret  are  torned  for  unquwt"—  Early  £ng 
PtalUr:  rt.  Uxii.  21. 

neist,  a.,  adv.,  &  prep.    [NEXT.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Next,  nearest,  Highest. 
S.  As  adv. :  Next,  nearest. 

C.  As  prep. :  Next  to,  nearest  to,  close  to. 

nei  $ber  (»r  m  -ther), "  nau  thcr,  'naw 
thcr,  *  ne  th'or,  *  ncy-ther,  *  nei- 
ther, *  no  thcr,  *  nou  thcr,  *  now 
thcr,  pron.t  pronom.  adj.,  &  cvnj.  [A.S. 
ndwdher,  a  contracted  form  of  nd-hwcedker  = 
neither,  from  nd=no,  and  hjccedher  =  whether 
The  correct  form  ia  nother,  the  form  neither 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  either  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  pron. :  Not  either ;  not  one  of  two ; 
not  the  one  nor  the  other. 

*'  Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  ipent 
The  fruitleu  noun,  but  neither  self  condemning." 

JftttOM.-  P.L..  IX.  1.18*. 

B.  As  pronom.  adj. :  Not  either. 

"  Wtfere  neither  is  nor  true  nor  kind." 

Sh-itetp.  :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  1M. 

C.  As  conj. :  Not  either.     It  is  generally 
prefixed  to  the  first  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate 
negative  prepositions  or  clauses,  the  others 
being  introduced  by  nor. 

"  When  the  put  Jt  on.  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  nether  sell,  nor  give,  nor  low  If 
Shaketp. :  Jfordboitt  •//  Venice,  IT.  L 

T  (1)  It  Is  used  sometimes  for  nor  or  nor 
yet  in  the  second  of  two  clauses,  the  first  of 
which  contains  the  negative. 

11  Ye  ahall  not  eat  of  it.  neither  sbnU  ye  tonch  it"-. 
Genrti*  hi.  S. 

(2)  Sometimes  it  is  used  adverbially  with 
the  last  of  two  or  more  negative  clauses  or 
propositions. 

"  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown :  y«t  'twaj 
not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  oue  of  theao  coronet*."— 

Shaltesp. :  Juluti  Catar,  i.  '.'. 

neive,  «.     [NEAT.]    The  fist,  the  hau4. 

"  WhoM  wife's  twanfevef  scarce  were  well  bred." 
Burnt :  Death  £  f>r.  Hornbook. 

neive  -  nick  -  naok.  nc  i  vie  -  niek  - 
nack,  neevie-neeyie-nick-nack,  *. 

A  children's  game,  consisting  of  whirling  the 
closed  fists  round  each  other,  the  one  contain- 
ing something,  the  other  empty,  the  object 
being  for  some  one  else  to  guess  as  to  which 
hand  holds  the  article. 

"  r  played  it  awa  at  n?rri*-n<**U-nict-nacJt.--Scott : 
St.  Konan'i  Welt,  i-h.  zxx. 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6 
or.  woro,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   ce,oo  =  e;  ey  =  »;  QU  =  kw. 


I 


neiveful — nemichthys 


nelve  ful, 5.  [Kng.  mire;  -ful(l).]  A  handful. 
*  neld,  *  nelde,  s.    [NEEDLE,  s.] 

il-SO'-ni-a,   8.      [Named  after  D.   Nelson, 
FV!UI  accompanied  the  circumnavigator,  Capt. 

Cook.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Nelsonieae.    The 

species  are  found  in  the  wanner  regions. 

_  il-SO-ni-e'-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  nelsoni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacece. 

«5-lum  bi  a -50  ae,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  ne- 

lu»i'ui(ttni);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ac><>'.] 

Bot. :  Water-beans  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Nymphales.  It  consists  of 
water-plants,  with  peltate,  fleshy,  floating 
leaves,  four  or  five  sepals,  numerous  petals,  in 
many  rows,  arising  from  outside  the  base  of 
the  torus  ;  stamens  numerous,  in  several  rows. 
First  carpels  and  then  nuts  many,  buried  in 
the  hollows  of  the  enlarged  torus ;  seeds  soli- 
tary, rarely  two  in  each  nut.  Only  one  known 
genus,  species  three  or  more. 

:  lum   bi  um,  *.    [NELUMBO.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
Order  Nelumbiaceae.  The  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum  has  magnificent  flowers,  ma- 
genta or  white.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
Egyptian  lotus  and  the  Pythagorean  Egyptian 
bean.  It  does  not  now  grow  m  Egypt,  but  is 
found  in  India.  The  filaments  are  there 
deemed  astringent  and  cooling  ;  they  are  pre- 
scribed in  burns,  piles,  and  menorrhagia ;  the 
seeds  are  given  to  prevent  vomiting,  aud  to 
children  as  diuretics  and  refrigerants.  The 
large  leaves  are  made  into  bed  sheets  for  fever 
patients;  a  sherbet  made  from  the  plant  is 
given  as  a  refrigerant  in  smallpox,  &c.  The 
rhizome,  stalks,  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Hindoos.  A  libre  derived  from  the  stalk  is  used 
as  a  wick  for  lamps  in  Hindoo  temples,  the 
plant  being  considered  sacred.  The  North 
American  Indianseatthe  rhizomes  of  N.luteum. 

:-liim   "oo,  s.     [Cingalese.] 

Bot. :  The  Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum.  [NELDMBIDM.] 


a-,  nem-a-,  pref.     [<jr.  v^ 
thread.]    Resembling  a  thread. 


(nema)  =  a 


lem-a-can  -thus,  s.     [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr. 
oxa.v9a  (aciinthu)  =  a.  spine.  ] 

Palccont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostoraes 
from  tlie  Trias.  (Gunther.) 

a-chi'-lus,  s.     [Pref.    nem-,   and   Or. 
X«iAoi  (cheilos)  =  a  lip.] 

ichthy.  ;  A  genus  of  Cubitidina.  No  erectile 
sub-orbital  spine  ;  six  barbels,  none  at  the 
mandible  ;  dorsal  tin  opposite  to  the  ventrals. 
Fifty  species  are  known  from  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia  ;  the  species  which  extend  into 
tropical  parts  inhabit  streams  of  high  altitude. 
The  British  species  N.  barbatvlus  is  found 
all  over  Europe,  except  in  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia. 

Ne  mse  an,  a.    [NEMEAN.] 

tncm-a  line,  a.   [Gr.  ^j*a(7ima)  =  a  thread; 
I  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 
M  in.  :  Having  the  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous. 

nem  a  lite,  s.     [Pref.  neina-,  and  Gr.  Atfoc 

(litkoa)  =  a  stune  ;  Ger.  nemalith.] 
Mia.  :  A  fibrous  variety  of  Brucite  (q.v.). 

ne  mas  -to  ma,  s.     [Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr. 
tn6fj.a  (stonia)  —  the  mouth.] 
Bot.  :  A  synonym  of  Iridsea. 

Xio  ma  atom  i  doe,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  ne- 
nastomfa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Wce.J 

But.  :  A  family  of  Aigals,  order  Ceramiace%, 
sub-order  Cryptouemeit. 

nem  a  the  -91  um  (pi.  ncm  a  the   91  a), 

*,    [Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr.  0*j<oj  (th,eke)  =  a  sac.] 
Bot.  (PI):  Warty  excrescences  on  the  fronds 
of  cerium  rose-spored  algse,  producing  tetra- 
«pores,  as  in  Phyllophora. 

nem  a  thol-mln  -tha,  *.  pi.    [NEHATHKL- 

MINTHES.J 

nem-a  thel-mmthes,  ».  pL     [Pref.   ne- 

««'('>)-,  and  Gr.  e\fj.tv^(hetmi  us),  genit. 
(helminthon)  =  a  worm.J 


Zool. :  Round  and  Thread-worms ;  a  class 
of  the  type  Venues  (q.v.).  Nearly  all  are 
parasitic.  They  have  cylindrical  unjointud 
bodies  marked,  with  rings,  or  are  filiform, 
narrowed  at  each  end,  with  papillte  or  stylets 
on  the  anterior  extremity.  The  sexes  are 
separate.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  Acantliocephala  and  Nematoidea(q.  v.). 

ncm  a-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  r^io.  (nema),  genit. 
c?Jfiaf<K  (ncmtttos)  =  a  thread.)  [NEMA-.] 

ncm-a-tdy-er-a,  *.  pi.    [NEMOCEBA.] 

nc  mac  6  cyst,  &  [Pref.  nemafo-,  and  Eng. 
cyst.} 

Zool.  (PL):  The  same  as  CNID*  (q.v.). 
nem  a  to  da,  s.   [NEMATOIDEA.] 
nem'-a-tode,  a.  &  s.    [NEMATUID.] 
ncm   a  toid,  nem'-a  tode,  a.  &  s.  [NEMA- 

TOIDEA.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 

Nematoidea ;  threadlike. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Nematoidea. 

nem  a  toid'  e-a,    nem-a-to'-da.    s.    pi. 

[Pref.   nemat(Q)-t '  and  Gr.   eiSos  («M(w)ss  ap- 
pearance.] 

Zool, :  Thread-worms.  An  order  of  Nema- 
thelminthes(q.v.),  mostly  parasitic.  They  have 
elongated  rounded  bodies,  usually  tapering  at 
one  end,  sometimes  at  both ;  n  on  -segmented, 
occasionally  provided  with  set! form  spines  or 
papillae.  Organs  of  sense  are  not  known  to 
exist,  though  the  pigmented  spots  on  some 
free  Nematoids  may  have  this  character. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  dioecious.  Schnei- 
der divides  them  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  muscular  system  ;  but  Prof.  Hubrecht 
classes  themas(l)Kree-li  virtg,  separated  by  Bas- 
tiari  into  a  distinct  family  Anguillulidffi  (q.v.) ; 
(2)  Parasitic ;  (a)  undergoing  development  in 
a  single  host,  as  is  the  case  with  Tricocephalus 
affinis ;  (b)  in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  hosts, 
as  is  the  case  with  Ollulanits  tricuspis  and 
Trichina  spiralia  :  (8)  Transitional ;  (a)  para- 
sitic in  the  larval  state,  free  when  adult,  as 
are  Gordius  and  Mennis ;  (6)  free  in  the  larval 
state,  parasitic  when  adult,  as  are  Strongylus 
and  many  species  of  Ascaria. 

tn3m-a-t6-neur'-a,*.pZ.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and 
Gr.  veupov  (neuron)  =a  nerve.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  animals  in  which 
the  nervous  system  is  filamental,  as  in  the 
star-fish.  The  group  includes  the  Echinoder- 
mata,  Rotifera,  Gcelelmintha,  and  Bryozoa. 
(Anat.  Invert,  (ed.  2nd),  p.  15.) 

ae  mat  -6-phore,  s.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  Gr. 
<fropds  (pAoros)  =  bearing ;  £«'pu>  (phero)  =  to 
bear.] 

Zool.  (PI.):  Busk's  name  for  the  cup-shaped 
appendages  on  the  polypary  of  certain  of  the 
Pluiuularidfe,  filled  with  protoplasmic  matter 
having  the  power  of  emitting  amozboid  pro- 
longations. Huxley  described  themas"clavate 
organs"  (Phil.  Trans.,  1849,  p.  427),  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  tentacles  of  Diphues 
(q.v.). 

nem-a-top~tych'  I-us,  8.  [Pref.  nemato-, 
and  Gr.  irruf  (ptux),  genit.  n-Tv^o*  (ptuchos)  = 
a  fold.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Palseoniseidae  from 
the  Upper  Palaeozic  rocks, 

Ne-mau'-sa,  s.    [A  female  name,  from  Ne- 
mausns,  the  ancient  name  of  Nismes.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  51]. 

Ne-me'-an,  Ne-mte'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Nemea,  a  city  la  Argolis, 
Greece. 

Nemcan-games,  s.  pi, 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Public  games  or  festivals  cele- 
brated at  Nemea,  most  probably  triennially, 
in  the  Athenian  month  Boedromion  (the 
modern  August).  The  Argives  were  the  judges 
at  these  games,  which  comprised  boxing  and 
athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot-races  ; 
and  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with  olive. 

Nomean  lion,  s.  A  lion  which  com- 
mitted great  ravages  in  Greece,  and  wits 
killed  by  Hercules. 

nem  e  6  bi  i  das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nem- 
eobi(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ifae.] 


Entom. ;  A  family  of  Butterflies,  formerly 
made  a  sab-family  of  Eryciuidae.  The  sub- 
costal uervure  of  the  fore-wings  divides  into 
four  branches  instead  of  three.  There  are 
twelve  genera  and  146  species. 

t  ncm  eo  In  i  nee.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nem~ 
eobi(uy);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -iwr.J  [NEM- 

EOmiDM.] 

nem  e  6  bi  us,  *.    [Gr.  *-«>os  (nemo§)  =  a 

grove,  and  /St'os  (bio$)  =  life.] 

Entom. :.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nemeobiidse  (q.v.).  It  has  but  one  species, 
Nemeobivs  lucina,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Fritillary,  local  in  the  South  of  England,  The 
wings  (an  inch  across)  brown,  with  rows  of 
dull  orange  spots,  under  surface  reddish- 
brown  with  black  marginal  dots,  and,  two 
rows  of  whitish  spots  on  hind  wings. 

nem-£-6ph'-il-a,  s.    [NEMOPHILA.] 

Entom.:  A  gunus  of  Moths,  family  Chelo- 
nidi£.  JfauqnMla  plantaginis  is  the  Wood 
Tiger-moth.  The  fore  wings  are  black  with 
white  streaks  aud  spots  and  a  yellow  margin  ; 
the  hind  ones  dull  yellow  with  four  or  five 
black  spots.  Expansion  of  wing*  an  inch  and 
a  hall1.  Larva  brown,  feeding  uu  the  plantain. 
Flies  over  woods  aud  heaths  in  the  afternoon. 

ne-mer'-te  a,  s.  pi     [Lat.,  <tc.  nemert(es); 

neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ea.] 

Zool.;  A  %  sub-division  of  worms,  mostly 
marine,  with  ciliated  skin,  a  retractile  pro- 
boscis, aud  simple  generative  organs.  They 
are  ribbon-shaped  animals,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical in  section.  There  are  no  exterior 
appendages  of  any  kind,  and  their  colours 
are  often  bright  and  varied.  Formerly  ar- 
ranged among  Platelminthes,  in  the  order 
Turbellaria,  and  made  a  sub-order  Nemertida, 
Nemertina,  or  Rhynchocala.  They  are  now 
made  a  phylum  of  Platelminthes  with  three 
sub-orders,  Hoplo-,  Schizo-,  and  Palajonemer- 
tea.  (Prof.  Hubrecht,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xvii.  326.) 

ne-mer  te  an,  nc-mer-tl-an,  a.  &  a. 

[NEMERTEA.]" 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of    the    phylum    Nemertea    or    the    gemu 
Nemertes. 

B.  As  mbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  phylum 
Nemertea,  or  the  genus  Nemertes. 

"  Even  the  ff«merlian»t  though  BO  lowly  organized." 
—  Durwin  :  Descent  of  Mait  (ed  2iid),  p.  264. 

ne-mer  -tes,  «.  [Gr.  NTJ^«PT^?  (Nemertes)  = 
the  Unerring,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  (Horn. :  II.  xviii.  40.)] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  phylum 
Nemertea,  and  the  tsub-order  Hoplonemertea. 
The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  proboscis 
much  diminished.  Macintosh  (Monograph  of 
Brit.  Annelids,  Ray  Society,  1873-74),  enume- 
rates three  species,  Nemertes  gracil is,  N.  yteesilt 
and  N.  carcinophila. 

t  ne-mer'-tld,  s.  [NEMKRTIDA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  division  Nemertida. 

t  ne-mer'-tid-a,  t  aSm-er-ti'-na,  ».  pL 

[Lat.  nejiiert(es) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ida,  -ina.] 
[NEMERTEA.] 

t  ne-mer  -tine,  a.  &  s.    [NEMERTIDA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  sub-order  Nemertina.     [NEMERTEA.] 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub- 
order  Nemertina. 

Nem'-e-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  fromGr.  N^««r«  (JVcm*. 
sis)  =  distribution,  retribution,  from  V*PM 
(ntmd)  =  to  distribute.  ] 

1.  Or.  Antiq. :  A  Greek  divinity,  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  vengeance.    According  to 
Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughtei  of  Night,  and 
pursued  the  proud  and  insolent  with  inflexible 
hatred.    Temples  were  erected  to  her  honour, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  128]. 

3.  Retributive  justice. 

nSm-Ich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr.  IX&H 
(ichthvs)  =  a  tish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Munentdee  (q.v.);  ex- 
ceedingly elongate,  band  shaped  ;  tail  taper- 
Ing  to  a  point.  Jaws  produced  into  a  long 
slender  bill,  the  upper  part  formed  by  the 
vomer  and  intermaxillaries.  Two  species  only 
known,  both  from  the  Atlantic,  occurring  at 
depths  of  from  500  to  2,000  fathoms. 


boll*  b6> ;  p£ut,  Jowl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lfit,    -$&£ 
tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion»  -slon  =  zhiin.    -clous,    tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dci. 
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nemine— neologist 


ncm'-I-ne  con  tra  di  9en 

No  one  saying    No,  or  opposing. 
abbreviated  to  nem.  con. 


r.   [Lat.] 

Usually 


nem   i  no    dis  sen  ti  en  te,  phr.    [Lat] 

No  one  dissenting. 

Be  -mo'-  bl-  us,  s.  [Or.  vinot  (nemos)  =  & 
grove,  and  £10;  (6105)  =  life.J 

Entom  :  A  g<-nus  of  crickets.  Nemobiut 
sylvestris,  the  Wood-cricket,  a  small  species 
with  the  hind  wings  rudimentary,  is  rare  and 
local  in  England,  but  more  common  in  France. 

c.e-m&9'-er-a,    nem  a-toc'-er-a,    «.    pi. 

iPref.  nemato-,  and  Gr.  «epus  (fcrrtw)  =  a  horn.] 
Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  dipterous  insects,  hav- 
ing the  antennae  usually  of  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen* joints,  but  sometimes  only  of  six  ; 
thread-like  or  beaded,  the  palpi  of  four  or 
five  joints;  the  cross-  veins  in  the  wings 
usually  few  or  wanting,  and  the  halteres 
uncovered.  The  larva  is  furnished  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  head,  and  gives  origin  to 
a  free  pupa.  Their  classification  is  not  lixed. 
Some  authors  treat  them  aa  a  single  family, 
others  divide  them  into  from  two  to  twelve 
families.  Mr.  Dallas  makes  seven  fami- 
lies: Culicidte,  Chironomidse,  Tipulidae,  My- 
cetophilidfiB  Cecidomyidse,  Psychodidae,  and 
Bibiouid*.  '  (Cassclt't  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  74-83.) 

tncm'-6-glos  sa-ta,  $.?>?•   [Gr.  wfria  (n*wa) 

=  a  thread,  and  yAW<ra  (ijlossa)  =  a  tongue.] 

Entom.  :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
hymeuopterous  sub-tribe  of  Aj>iarue,  or  Bees. 

ne-mdph'-I-la,  s.  [Gr.  vi^os  (nmo*)=a 
grove,  and  duxcm  (philt:d)  =  to  love.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Hydrophyllaceae,  with 
piunatifid  leaves  and  conspicuous  flowers. 
Several  North  American  species,  chiefly  from 
California,  have  been  introduced  into  European 
gardens.  The  best  known  is  Nemophita  in- 
f  ignis,  which  has  brilliant  blue  flowers  with  a 
white  centre.  It  is  prized  in  gardens  as  a 
border  plant 

*ne  moph  I  Ust,«.  [NEMOPHILA,]  One  who 
is  fond  of  forests  or  forest  scenery. 

n-5  -mdph'-il-^,  s.  [NEMOPHILA.]  Fondness 
lor  forests  or  forest  scenery  ;  a  love  of  the 
woods. 

Be  mop'-ter-a,  «.  [Gr.  w>o?  (/imo*)  =  a 
grove,  and  nrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hegaloptera  (q.v.). 
The  hind  wings  are  very  long,  each  forming 
a  kind  of  strap,  growing  broader  at  the 
extremity  ;  the  fore  wings  are  abnormally 
broad.  The  species  live  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Southern  Europe  to 
Australia.  Nemoj'tera  coa  is  from  Turkey  and 
the  neighbouring  ]>arts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
[NECROPHILOS.] 

*  nem'-dr-al,  a.  [Lat.  nemoralis,  from  nemus 
(.^enit.  neinbri$)=  agrove.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  wood  or  grove. 

ntm  or  ose,  a.    [NEMOROUS.] 

Bot.:  Growing  in  groves.    (Trea$.  of  Bot.) 

*nem  -6r-ous»  a.  [Lat.  nemorosus,  from 
nemus  (genit.  nemorU)  =  a  grove.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  wood  ;  woody. 

"  Paradise  itaelf  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorout  tempi*, 
or  mend  grove.'—  Evelyn  .-  Sylv*,  bk.  iv..  i  4. 

•nemp'-ne,   v.t.     [A.S.   nemna»  =  to  name 

(q.v.).]     To  name,  to  call 

"  As  much  disdaining  to  be  so  mltdempt, 
Or  a  warmonger  to  be  basely  nvmpt.' 

.S/«rwer;  J-.V-,  IILx-lft. 

He  ins,  jr.     [Arab.]    The  Ichneumon  (q.v.). 

Be-mur'-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^a.  (nema)  =  a.  thread, 

and  oupa  (onrn)  —  a  tail.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Perlidse  (q.v.).  The 
larvse  are  naked,  and  live  in  the  water. 
They  go  through  the  winter,  and  become 
pupse  in  the  spring.  The  adult  lives  only  a 
lew  days,  for  its  mouth  is  not  suited  for 
receiving  food.  The  larva  has  two  long  caudal 
hairs  which  it  loses  on  arriving  at  the  adult 
state. 

*ne  nl  a,  *nae'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  funeral 
soug  ;  an  elegy. 


u-phar,   ».     [Pers.    notifer,    nilo&f*r.] 
Bot.:  Nymplifna  alba.     [NYMPH.*A.] 
ne-o-,  pref.    [Gr.  PC'O?  (neos)  =  new.]    A  prefix 


much  used  in  scientific  terms,  with  the  force 
or  meaning  of  new,  recent,  or  fresh. 

no  o  arc  -tic,  a.    [NEARCTIC.] 

ne-6  ba  lae  na,  «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Lat. 
batena  (q.T.),] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti,  with  a  sin- 
gle rare  species,  Nf.obal(ena  marginata,  the 
smallest  of  the  Whalebone  Whales,  from  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  seas.  It  is  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length  The  baleen 
is  very  long,  slender,  elastic,  and  white. 

no  o  chin  na,  s.  [Pref.  neo-t  and  Gr.  \o.vvn 
(channc)  =  a  kind  of  sea- fish.] 

Ichthy.:  AgenusofGalaxiidae.  Dr.  Giinther 
considers  it  a  degraded  form  of  the  typical 
genus  Galaxias,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
absence  of  ventral  fins.  It  has  been  found 
only  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  in  clay 
or  dried  mud  at  a  distance  from  the  water. 

t  Ne-o  chris  ti  an  (or  tian  as  tyau),  a.  & 
*.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  Chrixtiait.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  new  Chris* 
tiantty  or  rationalism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  seeks  to  reconstruct 
Christianity  on  a  rationalistic  basis ;  a  ration- 
alist. 

t  Neo  chris  tl  an  I-t£.  s.  [Pref.  TWO-,  and 
Eng.  Christianity.]  New  Christianity,  ration- 
alism, or  its  results  when  applied  to  the 
Bible  and  to  Christian  doctrine. 

no  6  chrys  6  lite, «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  chrysolite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysolite  (q.v.X  occur- 
ring in  small,  black,  crystalline  plates.  It 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  manganese. 
Found  at  Vesuvius  in  cavities  of  the  lava  of 
the  year  1631. 

Ne-o-cd'-mi-an,  a.  &  «.  [From  Lat  Neoco- 
miun  =  Neufchatel.] 

A.  As  adj.  •  Of  or  belonging  to  Neufchatel, 
or  the  rocks  there  typically  represented.    [B.j 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  A  continental  name  for  the  Lower 
Greensand  formation,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  Lyell  divides  it  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Neocomiau ;  the 
Upper  contains  the  Folkestone  and  Hythe 
beds  of  the  south-east  of  England  with  the 
Kentish  rag  intercalated,  the  whole  less  than 
three  hundred  feet  thick.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Atherfleld  clay,  gray  in  colour,  of  great  thick- 
ness at  Athertield,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Part 
of  the  Speeton  clay,  several  hundred  feet  thick, 
is  also  Neocomian.  Under  the  Middle  divi- 
sion are  ranked  the  Weald  clay,  the  Middle 
Speeton,  and  Tealby  beds.  Tealby  is  a  vil- 
lage in  Lincolnshire.  The  Lower  Neocomian 
contains  the  Hastings  sand,  passing  into  Pur- 
beck  beds  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and  the  lower 
Speeton  clay,  the  latter  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  Remains  of  Plesiosaurus  and  Teleo- 
saurus  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Speeton 
clay  and  Pecten  cinctus,  -various  Ammonites, 
&c.,  in  other  beds.  The  lower  Neocomian 
is  homotaxic  with  the  yellow  sandstone  of 
Neufchatel. 

ne-6  cos'  mio,   a.      [Pref.    neo-,  and    Eng. 

cosmic.]  Pertaining  to  the  present  condition 
and  laws  of  the  universe  ;  specif.,  applied  to 
the  races  of  historic  man.  (Annaiutale.) 

*ne-oc'-ra-c&  «.    [Gr.  veoc  (neos)  =  new,  and 

xpartta  (krated)  —  to  govern.]  Government  by 
new  or  unused  hands  ;  upstart  authority. 

ne  6  crl-noi'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat  crinoidea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  In  some  recent  classifications  an 
order  of  Crinoidea,  which  is  then  made  a  class. 

ne-oc'-tese,  s.     [Pref.  nto~t  and  Gr.  *T^<r« 
(ktfsis)  =  acquisition  ;  Ger.  neoktes.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SOOBODITE  (q.v.). 

ne-6-cy'-an-ite,  s.  [Pref.  neo>,  and  Eng.f  Ac. 
cyanite ;  Ital.  neocinno,] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  extremely 
minute  tabular  crystals,  as  a  sublimation  pro- 
duct, in  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Crystal- 
lization, raonoclinic.  Colour,  blue.  Supposed, 
from  preliminary  experiments,  to  be  an  anhy- 
drous silicate  of  copper. 

*  nc  6d  a  mode,  «.  [Gr.  txu&anA&w  (ne- 
odamddcs),  from  Wos  (neos)  =  new,  and  &ijtnodi]s 


(demddes)  =  pertaining  to  the  people,  popular  : 
6'i^ot  (iltmos)  =  the  people,  and  etfios  (eidos)  3= 
api-earance  ;  Fr.  ntodamode.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  person  recently  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship. 

no  6-gae  -a,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Or.  yaia  (ffato), 
poet,  for  y^  (gt)  =  the  earth.] 

Zool.  &  Geog.  :  A  division  of  the  earth  for 
zoological  purposes  by  Mr.  Sclater  ;  it  include* 
his  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  (Wal- 
lace: Geog.  Dint.  Anim.,  t  66.) 

*  ne-og'-a-mlst,  *.     [Gr. 
=  newly  married  :  pref.  neo-,  and 
=  tn»  marry;  Fr.  neogamc.]  A  person  rerentlj 
married. 

ne-6  gen,  &    [NEOGENE.] 

Ckem.  :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  resembling 
silver.  It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
and  tin. 

ne  6  gene,  a.    [Pref.    neo-,  and  Gr. 
(jp&tuio)  =  to  produce.] 

GeoL:  A  term  used  by  some  continental 
geologists  to  denote  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene 
Tertiaries,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
strata  of  the  Eocene.  (Page.) 

'  ne-6g^ra-ph$r,  a,  [Pref.  TWO-,  and  Gr. 
Ypo^w  (yropA6)  =  to  write.]  A  iiew  system  of 
writing. 

ne-o  lat'-In,  a.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  Latin.] 

1.  New  Latin.     A  term  applied  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  as  having  sprung  directly 
from  the  Latin. 

2.  Latin,  as  written  by  modern  authors. 

no  o  lira   u  lus,  s.      [Pref.   neo-t  and  Lat 


PalteoiU.  :  A  genus  of  Xiphosura,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian.  The  head  shield  resemblei 
that  of  the  recent  Linmlus,  and  the  divisional 
line  crossing  the  head  apparently  corresponds 
with  the  facial  suture  of  the  Trilobites.  There 
was  probably  a  long  spiniform  telson.  The 
sole  species,  Neolimulits  falcatus,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  H.  Woodward. 

no  6  lite,  s.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  At* 
=  stone  ;  Ger.  neolith.] 

Min.  :  A  green  mineral  occurring  in  stellate 
groups  of  silky  fibres,  and  massive.  Hardness. 
1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  277.  Appears  to  be  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some 
protoxide  of  iron.  Found  in  cavities  in  basaltv 
at  Eisenach,  Germany,  at  Arendal,  Norway, 
and  other  places. 

ne  6  llth  ic,  a.    [NEOLITE.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  to  the  second  of  the  four  epochs  into 
which  he  divided  Prehistoric  Archeology. 

"The  later  or  polUbed  Stone  Age  ;  a  period  charm*- 
torlsed  by  beautiful  weapons  and  instruments  mule  of 
flint  aud  other  kinds  of  atuue,  in  which,  however,  w* 
find  no  tnu%  of  the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting 
gold,  which  seemi  to  have  oeen  aometimea  u&ed  fur 
oruamenta.  This  we  m.iy  call  the  A'trfttttic  period."—- 
Lubboclt  :  Prtltittoric  1'imct  (i8T8),  p.  S. 

ne-O-16  -fel-an,  o.  &  «.     [Eng.  neology);  -an.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology  j 
neologicat 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  NEOLOOIST  (q.  v.). 

"  W«  must  take  heed  iiot  to  do  ai  the  ngologiant  havt 
done."—  TregelUti  If  cad*  of  J/«or*te  Grammar,  p.  T. 

ne  o-lo'-gJ-an-I^m,   s.     [Eng.   neologian; 
-ism.]    The  same  an  NEOLOGISM  (q.v.). 

*  ne-o-ld&'-Ic,  *ne  o  Wg'-Ic-al.a.    [Eng. 

neotog(y)  ;    -ic,    -ical.}     Of  or   pertaining   to 
neology  ;  employing  new  words. 

"A  genteel  ncoioyical  dictionary  containing 
polite,  though  perhap*  not  strictly  grammatical 
and  phrases,  commonly  used,  aud  sometimes 
stood,  by  the  beau  monde."—  Gheiterfal&:  The  World. 

t  ne-o-lo&'-fc-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  neologiccU  • 
-/y.]    In  a  neological  manner. 

ne-ol'-o-gfam.  «-     [Eng.  neology)  ;  -ism  ] 

1.  A  new  word  or  phrase  ;  a  new  uaw  of  ft 
word  or  phrase. 

2.  The  use  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in 
new  senses. 

"  Kept  pore  of  Balzac  and  naotoyitm." 
E.  B.  B\ 


wordj 
nder 


3.  New  doctrines.    [RATIONALISM.] 

ne-ol-O-gist,  *.    [Eng.  neology);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  coins  or  introduces  new  worflf 


fate,  fat,  Are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ae,oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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or  phrases,  or  who  uses  old  words  in   new 

Mnsea. 

2.  One  who  introduces  innovations  in  doc- 
ine,  especially  in  theology.     [RATIONALIST.] 

il-a-glst'-lc,  *  ne  oV<S-gist  ic  al, 
[Eng.  neolofftatl  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
iting  to  neology ;  neologicaL 

Sl-ii-gi-za'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  neologise) ; 
-tttion.]    The  act  or  habit  of  neologizing ;  ne- 
logism. 

li-ol'-o-gize,  v.t.    (Eng.  neoloofy);  -ize.] 

1.  To  introduce  new  words  or  phrases ;  to 
use  old  words  in  new  senses. 

2.  To  introduce  new  theological  doctrines ; 
to  introduce  or  adopt  rationalistic  views  in 
theology. 

le-dl'-A-gjf,  8.     [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  Acryos 
(logos)  =  a  word  ;  Fr.  neologie.] 

1.  The  introduction  or  use  of  new  words  or 
•A— •"•",  or  of  old  words  in  new  senses ;  ne- 

logy  ought  not  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake, 
uuu  -J....V  when  the  extant  terms  of  the  language  are 
defective."— Taylor:  Monthly  Review,  voLc..  p.  28. 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology. 

•  ne  6  me  ni  a,  s.    [Gr.  vro^fia  (neomenia), 
from  via*    (neos)  =  new,    and    nyv  (men)  =  & 
month.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  time  of  new  moon ;  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq. :  A  festival  observed  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  especially  of  Apollo, 
thence    called   Neopnvoc,   as   the   author   of 
light,  and  the  luminary  from  which  all  time 
receives  its  distinctions  and  divisions. 

Be  6-mor  -pha,  ».  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  nopoiij 
(morphf)  =  form .] 

Ornith. :  Huia,  the  New  Zealand  Wood-crow, 
the  Heterolocha  of  Cabanis.  According  to 
Buller,  a  genus  of  Upupidse,  placed  by 
some  authors  with  tlw  Corvidte.  First  de- 
scribed by  Gould,  who  mistook  the  male 
•nd  female  for  distinct  species,  owing  to  their 
differently-shaped  bills,  and  named  the  former 
Kfomorpha,  acntiroslris  and  the  latter  N.  cras- 
sirostris.  It  is  now  known  as  N.  Oouldii. 
Plumage  black,  with  green  metallic  gloss, 
broad  terminal  band  of  white  on  tail;  bill 
ivory-white  to  dark-gray  at  base;  wattles 
large,  rounded,  and  rich  orange-colour ;  tarsi 
and  toes  bluish-gray ;  claws  light  horn- 
colour.  (Buller:  Birds  of  Hew  Zealand.) 

•  ne'-o-nism,  «.       [Or.  Wo?  (neos)  =  new ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]     A  new  word,   phrase,  or 
idiom  ;  a  neologism. 

»  ne-O^no'-mi-an,  ».  Si  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Or.  i/d)io5  (nomos)  =  a  law  ;  Fr.  neonomien.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  advocates  or  sup- 
ports new  laws  ;  specif,  (see  extract). 

"  One  that  asserts  the  Old  Law  Is  abolished,  and 
therein  is  a  superlative  Antinomian.  but  pleads  for  ft 
New  Law.  and  justification  by  the  works  of  tt,  and 
therefore  is  &neonomian."—I.  Chauncy :  .Veonomianism 
Vnmatked  (1692).  (Ep.  Ded.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tie 
Neonomians. 

Be  6  no  ml  an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  neonomian ; 
•ism.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Neono- 
mians. 

•  ne  o  phi  16s   6  pher,  i.     [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Eng.  philosopher  (q.v.).]     A  new  philosopher  ; 
one  who  holds  or  advances  new  principles  or 
philosophy. 

Be  p-phron,  s.    [Gr.  veo^ptav  (neophron),  as 
a>lj.  =  childish  in  spirit ;  as  subst,  often  as  a 
proper  name.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Vulturidae,  sub-family 


Scavenger  Vulture,  and  N.  pileatits,  widely 
distributed  in  Africa,  the  Pileated  Vulture. 

ai  -6-phyte,  *  ne'-o-phlte,  s.  &  o.    [Lat. 

neophytut,  from  Gr.  i>«6*irro«  (neophutos)  = 
D'-wly  planted  :  ce'os  (neos)  —  new,  and  ^>UTOS 
(fhvtos)  =  grown ;  oWu  (phud)  =  to  grow ;  Fr. 
neophyte;  Ital.  &  Sp.  neofito.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  novice  ;  one  newly  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  priesthood. 


po 
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2.  A  tyro,  a  beginner,  a  novice. 

"There  stands  a  neophyte  glazing  of  his  face, 

Ben  Jomon  :  Cynthia't  Revelt,  iii  4. 

IL  Church  Hut.:  A  term  applied  in  the 
primitive  Church  to  the  newly:baptised.  They 
wore  white  garments  at  their  baptism,  and 
for  eight  days  after.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(A.D.  325)  ordered  that  neophytes  should  not 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders  till  their  constancy 
had  been  in  some  measure  proved.  The  term 
is  still  used  by  Roman  missionaries  for  their 
converts  from  the  heathen.  A  special  use 
of  the  word  was  to  denote  one  who,  not 
having  passed  through  the  inferior  grades, 
was,  in  view  of  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  considered  canoni- 
cally  unfit  to  be  consecrated  bishop. 

"  Those  whom  he  caua  neophytes,  that  Is,  newly 
grafted  into  Christianity.  "—Bacon  :  Union  of  Lawt. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Newly  entered  upon  or  ad- 
mitted into  some  state  ;  novice. 

"  It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with 
your  neophyte  player."—  Sen  Jonton  :  Cynthia'i  Seeelt. 

no   6  plase,  s.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr. 

(plans)  =  formation.) 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BOTRYOOEN  (q.v.). 

nc  o  plas  tic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
jifas(jc(q.v.).]  Newly  formed;  specif,  applied 
to  the  matter  which  fills  up  a  wound. 

ne  6  pla  ton  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
Platonic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neo- 
platonists  or  their  doctrines. 

"The  tfeoplatonic  conception  of  the  action  of  the 
Deity  on  the  world,  and  of  the  essence  and  origin  of 
matter,  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
dynamic  pantheism  of  the  Stoa."—  Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xrli.  833. 

Ne  o  pla  to  nl'-clan,  s.  [Eng.  neoplatonic  ; 
•ian.}  The  same  as  NEOPLATONIST  (q.v.). 

Nc  6  pla'  -ton-  Ism,  «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
Platonism,] 

Hist,  it  Philos.  :  The  name  given  to  an  im- 
rtant movement  in  the  Alexandrian  school. 
.  H.  Lewes  says  that  their  originality  con- 
sisted in  having  employed  tlie  Platonic  Dia- 
lectics as  a  guide  to  Mysticism  and  Pantheism  ; 
in  having  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  East 
with  the  dialectics  of  the  Greeks  ;  in  having 
made  Reason  the  justification  of  faith  ;  and 
he  concludes  that  "  by  their  Dialectics  they 
were  Platonists;  by  their  theory  of  the 
Trinity  they  were  Mystics  ;  by  their  prin- 
ciple of  Emanation  they  were  Pantheists." 
Neoplatonism  passed  through  three  periods  : 
(1)  that  of  Ammonius  Saccas  and  Plotinus, 
in  the  third  century  [AMMONIAN,  (2)]  ;  (2) 
that  of  Porphyry  and  lambliohus,  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  (3)  that  of  Proclus  (412- 
483).  Under  Justinian  (483-565)  the  Alexan- 
drian school  became  extinct. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Epicureanism,  which  was 
always  treated  aa  the  mortal  euemy  of  Ncoplatoniem, 
there  is  no  outstanding  earlier  system  which  did  not 
contribute  something  to  the  new  philosophy.''—  Encac. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th).  ivli.  333. 

Ne-o-pla'-tin-ist,  ».  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
Platonist  (q.v.).J  A  member  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  holding  Neoplatonic  views. 

"The  ancient  religions  of  the  East  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  the  Neoptatonitt."—Sncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvli.  833. 

ni'-d-piis,  ».  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Or.  iron's  (pous) 
=  a  foot.] 

Ornith.  :  Kite  -  Eagle,  an  aberrant  genus  of 
Aquilime,  wilh  a  single  species,  Neopus  malay- 
ensis.  Geographical  range,  India  and  Ceylon 
to  Btvrmah,  Java,  Celeles,  and  Ternate.  The 
talons  are  longer  and  slenderer  in  proportion 
than  in  any  known  eagle.  It  is  about  thirty 
inches  long,  plumage  black,  with  indistinct 
bars  of  ashy-gray  on  the  taiL 

*  ne  o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Ionic  Gr.  ITJOC  (nlos)  =  a 
dwelling,  and  opajna(7iomma)  =  a  view.]  A  pan- 
orama representing  the  interior  of  a  large  build- 
ing, in  which  the  spectator  appears  to  be  placed. 

nc-o-rln  op'  sis,  ».  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Gr.  oi^tc  (opsis)  =  appearance. 

Palfvont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Butterflies.  Neo- 
rinopsis  sepulta,  of  the  family  Satyridae,  is  from 
the  Sandstones  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ne-i-ter'-io,  »  ne-i-teV-ick,  a.  &  «.  [Lat. 

ncotericus,  from  Gr.  vetuTefmcos  (neoterikos)  = 

novel,  from  pewrepoc  (neoteros),  comp.  of  wos 

(neos)  —  new  ;  Fr.  neotervfitt.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  New,  modern  ;  of  recent  origin. 

"  Among  our  neoteric  vert*,  those  In  -ice  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous."—  /Vwdward  Hull  :  Modern  Knalith, 
p.294 


*  B.  As  subst. :  One  belonging  to  modern 
times ;  a  modern. 

"  Syinptomes  which  all  the  neotericla  repeat  Hi 
Dloclee.  —  Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  29». 

*  no  6  ter  ic-al.  o.  [Eng.  neoteric;  -oi.1 
The  same  as  NEOTERIC,  A.  (q.v.). 

t  ne-t$t'-eir-ism,  s.  [Gr.  ouarepiK  (ntottrot), 
comp.  of  i/e'os  (neos)  =  new  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  The  introduction  or  use  of  a  new  word  01 
phrase  ;  neology. 

"  tfeoteriem,  whether  In  words  or  style,  may  easily 
become  nauseating."— fitiedward  Hall :  Modern  Kng 
lith.  p.  ISO. 

2.  A  new  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  f 
language ;  a  neologism. 

"As  contributory  to  the  production  of  neoteritnu. 
some  expressions  lay  down  their  old  sensos  altogether, 
and  acquire  new  ones."— fituduard  Uu.ll:  Modern 
Engliih.  p.  166. 

t  ne-St'-er-Ist,  s.  [NEOTERISM.]  One  who 
neoterizes  ;  one  who  uses  or  introduces  new 
words  or  phrases ;  a  neologist. 

"Among  writers  of  the  first  class,  none  are  wild 
neoterMt.—Fitzedward  Hall :  Modern  English,  p.  191. 

t  ne-it-er-Jst'-lo,  o.  [Eng.  neoterist ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  neoterizing  or  neoterisms. 

t  ne^8t'-er-ize,  v.i.  [NEOTERISM.]  To  use 
or  introduce  new  words  or  phrases ;  to  neolo- 
gize ;  to  coin  new  words  or  phrases. 

"Popularity  .  .  .  Is  no  guarantee  of  skill  in  neoreris- 
ing."—nttedward  BaU  :  Modern  Englith,  p.  195. 

ne-o-tln'-S-a,  «.  [Originally  Lat.  tinea;  but 
as  there  was  a  moth  genus  of  that  name,  neo- 
was  prefixed  for  distinction's  sake.) 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  OphresB. 
The  flowers  are  small,  the  lateral  sepals  and 
petals  forming  a  hood  ;  lip  three-lobed,  spur 
minute,  the  pollen  masses  four ;  generally 
with  spotted  leaves.  Neotinea  intacta  has  I 
pink  or  purplish  corolla,  the  sepals  darker, 
and  is  found  on  limestone  pastures  in  Gallo- 
way. Called  also  Aceras  secundijlora. 

ne-Sf-$-kite,  ».  [Gr.  WOTOICOC  (neolokos)  = 
new-born,  or  of  recent  origin ;  Ger.  neotokit.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  rhodonite  (q.v.).  Hardness, 
8  to  4;  sp.  gr.  2-64  to  2'8;  lustre,  dull,  of 
feebly  submetallic ;  colour  and  streak,  black, 
to  various  shades  of  dark-brown ;  opaque. 
Dana  includes  under  this  name  Stratopeite  and 
Wittingite  (q.v.),  as  being  likewise  alteration 
products,  to  neither  of  which  can  chemical 
formulae  be  assigned.  They  appear  to  consist 
of  hydrated  silicates  of  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  manganese,  proto-  and  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  magnesia,  some  alumina,  and  impuri- 
ties. Found  associated  with  rhodonite  at 
various  localities  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 

ne  6t'-6  ma,  «.  [Gr.  vta  (neo)  =  to  swim, 
and  Tofji-ri  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Zool.  :  A  North  American  genus  of  Murinae, 
group  Sigmodontes.  The  teeth  resemble  those 
of  the  Voles.  Four  species  are  known,  about 
the  size  of  Mus  decumanus.  Neotoma  cinerea 
has  a  bushy,  squirrel-like  tail ;  the  tails  of  the 
other  species  rat-like. 

ne  St'  ra-giis,  «.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Or.  r 
(tragos)  =  a  goat.] 

Zool.:  An  African  genus  of  Antilopidse. 
Three  specimens  are  known  :  Neotragus  Salti- 
anus,  N.  Kirkii,  and  N.  damarensis.  (Proe. 
ZooL  Soc.,  1880,  pp.  17-22.) 

ne  o-trop'  ic  al,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
tropical  (q.v.).]  "  Belongingto  or  characteristic 
of  the  zoological  region  so  called. 

neotropical-region,  >. 

Zool. :  Dr.  Sclater's  name  for  a  zoological 
region,  embracing  South  America,  the  Antilles, 
and  tropical  North  America.  It  possesses 
more  peculiar  families  of  vertebrates  and 
genera  of  birds  than  any  other  region.  Keither 
Prof.  Huxley's  suggested  alteration  Austro* 
Columbia,  nor  Dr.  Sclater's  new  term  Den- 
drogsea,  appears  to  be  an  improvement.  (Wal- 
lace ;  Geog.  Dust.  Animals,  i.  79.) 

ne  ot  to  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ncott(ia) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ens.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  havitg  one  anther, 
whicli  is  dorsal,  the  pollen  powdery,  granu- 
lar, or  sectile. 

ne-St'-ti-a,  ».  [Attic  Gr.  wornd  (neottia)  a 
a  bird's  nest :  so  called  from  the  tnUrwovel 
fibres  of  the  roote.] 


boil,  bo^  :  p6ut,  Jiftrl ;  oat,  ?elL  chorus,  $htn,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fhl* ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  t 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sUaa.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -oloiu,  -tiouc,  -ftiotu  =  «hu».   -We,  -die,  *c.  =  beJ.  del. 
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neottious— nephrodie® 


Botany  : 

*  1.  Lady's  tresses  ;  the  same  as  SPIRANTHES 
(q.v.).  (.Hooker  <t  Arnott.) 

2.  Bird's  Nest,  a  genus  of  Orchids,  family 
Llsteridr,  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  • 
sub-genus  of  Listera.  The  species  Listera 
(Neottia.)  Nidus-avis,  the  Bird's  Nest  Orchis, 
Is  a  brown,  leafless  root  parasite  ;  the  stem 
ban  sheathing  scales,  the  raceme  is  lax- 
flowered,  the  corolla  grayish-brown,  the  lip 
concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  lobes  divari- 
cate. Found  in  dark  woods,  especially  of 
beech,  in  Britain,  also  in  continental  Europe 
and  Western  Siberia. 

Fne-fit'-tl-ous,  11.  [Mod.  Lat.  *«c«i(a)  ;  Eng. 
guff,  -ma.] 

Bat.  :  Resembling  Neottla  ;  having  a  root 
like  a  bird's  nest. 

"That  {genus]  which  contains  the  Nldtie-avlB.  the 
only  one  having  the  m«MJ<jue  root"—  footer*  Arnott: 
Brit,  riant  led.  rthl.  f.  m. 

ac   6  type,  «.  [Pref.  mo-,  and  Kng.  type  ;  Ger. 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  some 
carbonate  of  baryta.  Found  in  rhombohe- 
drons  in  Cumberland. 

;  ne-i  ZO  -lo,  a.  [Pref.  neo-  ;  Gr.  fiu'>(  (*oe)  = 
life,  and  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ic.) 

Gwl.  <t  Palmont.  :  One  of  two  divisions  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Prof.  B.  Forbes  for  past 
geological  time  and  fossiliferons  strata  ;  it 
ranges  from  the  commencement  of  thu  Trias 
up  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  embracing 
tin-  Mesozolc  and  Cainozoic  epochs.  He  con- 
tended that,  while  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  Paleeozoic  and  Mesozoic  fossils,  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  Mesozoic 
and  Gainozoic  fossils,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  philosophical  to  divide  the  whole  lapse 
Jf  geological  time  Into  two  great  epociis. 

[PALEOZOIC.] 

"  Both  the  pejseozolc  Mid  the  after—  I  must  coin  ft 
word  —  neovilc  molluscs,"—  Pro/  E.  Forbet,  la  <juar. 
Journ.  GtoL  Hoc.,  vol.  x.,  p.  Ixxix. 

Qcp,  s.  [A  contract,  of  nepeta.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Nepeta  (q.v.)  ;  catmint. 

"  The  eat  to  her  n«j».  the  goat  to  hie  hemlock."— 
Sail  :  .tufect  Tkouyhtt,  f  H. 

t  Wild  Nep  is  Bryonia  dioica. 

1O  -pa,  f.    fLat.  =  a  scorpion.] 

Entom.  :  Water-scorpion  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Nepidir  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
Ktpa  cinrrea,  the  Common  Water-scorpion, 
abundant  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  It 
la  about  an  inch  long,  elliptical,  yellowish- 
gray,  with  red  on  the  abdomen.  It  preys  on 
aquatic  insects,  and  its  bite  is  painful  to  man. 

Ne  pan!',  s.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  a  district 
In  Northern  Hindustan. 

Nepaul-barlejr,  «. 

Bot.  it  Hort.  :  Hordeum  rxelcste,  var.  trifur- 
eaiam.  It  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than 
common  barley. 

Nepaul  -paper,  «.  A  strong,  unsized 
paper  made  in  Nepaul  from  the  pulverized 
nark  of  the  Daphne  papyracea.  Made  many 
yards  square. 

Ncp  aul-ese  ,  o.  &  t.    [Eng.  Nepaul  ;  -tte.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nepaul  or 
Its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  Inhabitant,  or  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nepaul. 

nope,  ».  [North  American  Indian.]  A  square 
piece  of  blanket  wrapped  'by  the  American 
Indians  about  the  foot  and  ankle  before 
putting  on  the  moccasin. 

no  -penth,  s.    [NEPENTHES.] 

Bot.  (PI.)  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Nepenthacea  (q.v.). 

ie-pen-tha'  90-86,  t.  pi.  [Eng.,  4c.  ne- 
peniMf);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acere.] 

Bot.  :  Nepenths  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Enphorbiales  (?).  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves 
slightly  sheathing  at  the  base,  dilated  into  a 
pitcher  at  the  end,  articulated  with  a  lid-like 
lamina.  Wood  without  concentric  zones,  but 
with  abundant  spir.il  vessels.  Racemes  dense, 
terminal,  many-flowereu.  Flowers  dioecious. 
Sepals  four,  inferior.  Stamens  cohering  intn 
a  column,  with  about  fifteen  anthers.  Fruit 
ca]*sutar,  four-felled,  fonr-valved,  the  dissepi- 
ments from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and 


having  the  minute  seeds,  which  are  numerous, 
adherent.  Known  genus  one  ;  species  six  (?), 
from  swamps,  In  India  and  China.  (LindUy.) 

'nS  pen'- the,    'ne-p6n-the.f,    &     [Gr. 
njTT«*-0e'$  (nepenthes) ;  ncut.  sing,  of  v^ittvB^ 
(nepenthes)  =  free  from  sorrow  :  vi\  (tv~). 
tive  prefix,    and    irtvOo*   (penthos)  =  grief, 
suffering.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  kind  of  drug  or  potion  supposed  to 
have  the  property  or  quality  of  driving  away 
all  sorrow  and  misfortunes. 

"  Not  th*tmp«n4.««  which  the  wife  of  Thoue 
lu  Egypt  gave  to  Juve-boru  UeleuA, 
!•  of  such  power."  Milton :  Comut,  «7§. 

S.  Any  draught  or  drag  capable  of  removing 
pain  or  care. 

"  II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  removes  pain  or 
care,  or  renders  one  insensible  to  them. 

"  Lulled  with  th*  sweat  nepenthe  of  »  court." 

Pope:  Bptt.  to  Satire*,  t,  M. 

IlC   POD.     thO«,,    5.      [N'Kl'KNTIIK.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  NEpBNTHB(q.v.X 

2.  Hot. :  The  only  known  genns  of  the  order 
Nepenthacete.  Character,  thatoftheorder.  Ne- 
penthes distillatoria  is  the  Pitcher-plant  (q.v.). 

ng-pe'-ta,  *.  [Lai.  =  the  wild  m\nt(MenOM 
silvestris),  or  the  balm,  Melissa  altisshna.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceous 
tribe  Nepptese.  The  calyx  is  fifteen -ribbed  ; 
the  two  posterior,  l.e.,  umier,  stamens  the 
longer  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  straight, 
emarginate,  or  bind.  About  110  species  are 
known,  from  North  Africa  and  tlie  temperate 
parts  of  Europe.  Two  are  British  :  ffeppfa 
ctitaria  (Catmint)  and  N.  Gleckoma  or  Gltcfwma 
hederacta  (Ground  Ivy)  (q.v.).  N.  ciiiarit  is 
given  in  India  in  sherbet  for  fever  and  cou^'h. 
N.  ruderalis  is  supposed  to  be  a  cardiac  tonic. 

n6  po  tc  se,  &  pi,     [Lat  nepet(a);  fern.  pL 

adj.  sull'.  -('/P.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiate,  type  Nepeta. 

nS-pe'~ti-dae,  *.  pL  [LaL  ntpet(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -id(K.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe 
Ocimeae.  Type  Lavendula  (q.v.X  (LindUy.) 

ne  -phal  Ifm,  $.  [Gr.  nr^oAiv^o;  (nSphalis- 
mos)  =  soberness,  discretion;  m^oAt'^w  (ne- 
phalizo)  =  to  purify  by  a  libation  without 
wine ;  n^oAtoc  (nephalios)  ~  sober,  temperate, 
abstinent  (lit  &  tig.),  1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  ii.  2 ; 
inqfyta  (nipho)  =to  be  sober.]  The  name  given 
by  Prof.  James  Miller  of  Edinburgh  to  total 
abstinence. 

t  ne'-phal  1st,  >.  P^EPHALTSX.]  One  who 
advocates  or  practises  nephalism. 


nepa'-e-line,  n6ph'  8  lito,  &    [Gr. 

(nepheli)  =  a  cloud;  snff.  -ine,  -ite;  Ital. 
nefelina.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  becomes  cloudy  when  im- 
mersed in  strong  acids.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana 
In  his  unisilicate  sub-division  of  anhydrous 
silicates.  Crystallization,  hexagonal,  usually 
occurring  in  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  with 
plane  or  modified  summits.  Principal  cleav- 
age, parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal 
prism.  Hardness,  5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr.  2*5  to  2*65  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  colour,  white  to 
yellowish  ;  when  massive,  frequently  bluish- 
gray,  dark-green,  brownish  to  brick-red ; 
transparent  to  opaque.  Compos. :  silica,  44*52 ; 
alumina,  337  ;  soda,  16-9;  potash,  5-2  =  100, 
represented  by  the  formula  2(3NaO,3KO)3SiO2 
+  3(2Al2O3,3SiO.i)  +  SSIOj.  Occurs  in  very 
fine  crystals  in  cavities  of  the  volcanic  bombs 
in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somina,  Vesu- 
vius, ana  as  a  constituent  of  many  dolerites, 
syenites,  Ins. 

nepheline -basalt,  «. 

Petrol.  :  A  crystalline  granular  admixture 
of  nepheline,  augite,  and  magnetite,  with 
more  or  less  of  olivine,  and,  as  accessory 
minerals,  apatite,  sphene,  hanyne,  melilite, 
and  garnet.  Found  at  Katzenbnckel  in  the 
Odenwald,  &C.  Called  also  Nephelinite  (q.v.). 

no  phe-lin'-Ite,  «.  [Eng.  nepheline)  (q.v.); 
and  sun",  -ite  (Min.).]  [NEPHELINE-BASAI/T.] 

neph'-£-lite,  a.    [NEPHELINE.] 

nc  phe  li  um,  s.  [Lat.  =  burdock ;  from 
Gr.  i/ff-Se'Aioi'  (nephelion)  —  a  cloud-like  spot ; 
from  *t<t>i\q  (nephele)  =  a  cloud.) 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindacete,  tribe  Sapin- 
deai.  They  have  generally  pinnate  leaves. 
flowers  in  panicles,  and  round  or  ovate  wrrted 
or  prickly  fruit.  Nephelinm  Litchi  is  the  Lit- 
chi.  N.  Longatium,  the  Longan,  and  N.  ta;> 
ceum  the  Rambutau  or  Ramuoostan  (q.v.). 

ncph'-e-loid,   o.      [Gr.   re^<>>-  (ntphele)-  at 
cloud,  and  clfioc  (eidot)  —appearance,  form.] 
Mcd.  :  Clouded  ;  a  term  applied  to  cloudy 

wine. 

nephew  (as  nev-u),  •  nev  cu,  'ncv  ew,  j 

*  neph  ewe,  "  nev-ewe,  ».      [Vr.  luieu  ;  1 

from  Lat.  nepotem,  ace.  of  nepos  =  (1)  a  grand-  I 

son,  (2)   a  nephew  ;  A.8.  neja  =  a  nephew  ;  1 

Sansc.  napdt  =  a  grandson  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  «r/<>;  I 
nevo  ;  Ger.  neffe.] 

*  1.  A  grandson,  a  grandchild, 

"  Their  ti'iAmi.  to  wit.  the  children  of  Uulr  ion* 
and  dniighten."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch;  Moyuit.f.  65ft. 

1  See  also  1  Tim.  v.  4  (R.V.X 
2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

"The  uncle  IB  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  coin-no-* 
•tock  by  one  degree  than  the  ntpkete."—fil'trkitff>ir: 
Cimmmt..  bk.  II.,  ch.  M. 

1  By  the  civil  law  a  nephew  is  in  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity,  but  by  the  canon 
law  he  is  in  the  second. 

*  3.  A  cousin. 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  dr-Kwed  hU  nefJime  Richard.1* 
jf-  •'  1  Htnrg  I'l.  II.  8. 


neph'  4  sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  W^ot  (nephoi)  =  a 
cloud,  and  trtcoWw  (skopro)  —  to  look  at.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  clouds,  invented  by  Karl  Braun, 
and  made  public  in  1868. 

ne-phral'-gl  a,  s.      [Gr.  >r<f>po>  (nejihrot)^ 
the    kidney,  and  oAyot  (algos)  =  pain  ;   Frr 
nephralgie.] 
Med.  :  Pain  or  disease  In  the  kidneys. 

ne-phrite,  s.  [Gr.  w^p<w  (ntphros)=  a  kid- 
ney; sun",  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  JADE,  JALEITI,  and 
SAUSSURJTE  (q.v.). 

ne-phrit'-Io,  *  nS-phrit'-Iok,  o.  *».  [Gr. 
i^ptruedc  (nephritikos)  -=  pertaiTiing  to  the 
kidneys  ;  ce</>po«  (nrphros)  =  a  kidney  :  Fr. 
niphretique  ;  Ital.  oi  Sp.  ntfritim.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organ£ 
of  urine. 

"  s-  fhritic  i>AlnB,  nervooB  colice  and  obstructlooa.*' 
—Berkeley:  Sirii,  S  02. 

2.  Suffering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

"  The  diet  of  nephritic  iiernons  ought  to  be  opposite 
to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  BaHe  In  their  blood' 
—Arbut\not  :  On  Diet. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys  :  as, 
nephritic  medicines. 

B.  As  sulist.  :    A    medicine    intended   or 
having  the  )iower  to  relieve  or  remove  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  particularly  gravel  or  sU-ne  in 
the  bladder. 

nephritic  colic,  s.  The  severe  pain  ae- 
companying  the  passage  of  a  calculus  from 
the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 

nephritic  -retinitls,  s. 

I'ntiiol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  retina  of  the 
eye  attendant  on  nephritis. 

nephritic  -stone,  s.    (NEPHRITE.) 

nephritic  wood,  ». 

Bot.  A  Pharm.  :  The  wood  of  Morlnga  piery- 
gosperma,  a  decoction  of  which  has  been  given 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

"nS-phrff-Io-al,  a.  [Eng.  nep»rtWe;  -aij 
The  same  as  NEPHRITIC,  A.  (q.v.). 

"Troubled  with  certain  ntphrUtcnt  nta,  "-forte) 
Wottontantf,  p.  481 

ne  -phri'-tt»,  *.  l.Lat.,  from  Gr.  *t«pptro  (v'-o-o?) 
nephritis  (nosos)'=  (disease)  of  the  kidneys  ; 
from  Kc<J>poc  (nephros)  =  a  kidney.) 

Pathal.  :  Intense  congestion  of  the  kidney, 
with  great  fever,  exudation  and  haemorrhage 
into  the  tubes,  and  shedding  of  epithelium  : 
Bright's  disease  (q.v.).  The  various  forms  of 
nephritis  are  :  acute  desquamative,  desqnarn- 
ative,  interstitial,  parenchymatous,  and  sup- 
pnrative. 

nS-phro-dl-e'-SB.s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nejArodi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -eai.\ 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaeea,  having 
a  cordate  of  reniform  indusium.  Genera, 
Nephrodium  and  Faydenia. 


G,te,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wgH  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


nephrodium— neroidse 
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3l3-ph**6'  dl-iim,  «.  [Or.  ve'4>poc  (nephros)  r= 
the  ki'lney,  and  t'tim  (eulos)  =  form.  Named 
from  the  shape  of  the  involucre.] 

Bat.  :  A  gcnug  of  polypocliaceous  ferns, 
tril'e  Polypodeee.  The  sori  sub-globose,  dorsal 
or  terminal  on  the  veimles;  the  involucre 
renifnrm,  superior,  attached  by  the  sinus. 
Extensively  spread  over  the  gl"be.  Known 
I'i'des  224,  of  which  we  may  name  seven 
belonging  to  the  sub-genus  Lustrea,  in  which 
the  veins  are  free.  They  are  Hephrodmm 
Felix-.\tas,  the  Male  Fern  ;  N.  cristatum,  the 
Crested;  If.  rigidum,  the  Bisid;  N.  spinu- 
losvm,  the  Prickly  Toothed  ;  N.  rmwium,  the 
Dwarf;  N.  Tlielyptem.  the  Marsh;  and  S. 
OTTO;I(«TO,  the  Heath  Shield  Fern.  The  rhizomes 
of  -V.  esculentum  are  e;iten  in  Nepaul.  That 
of  N.  Ftlix-Mas  is  considered  in  India  to  be 
anthelmintic,  and  is  given  specially  for  tape- 
worm. , 

*nS-phrSg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  vcfofs  (nephrot) 
=  a  kidney,  an'd  fpa^ta  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe.] 

Anal.  :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
kidneys. 

neph-roid,  o.    [NEPHRODIO*.] 
Bot.  :  Kidney-shaped, 

•f  Be  phroid'-8-ouB,a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ixphrotd; 
-tons.] 
Sot.  :  Nephroid  (q.v.). 

nSph-ro  Hth'-lo,  a.  [Or.  v«t>p6t  (nephros)  = 
a  kidney,  and  Ai'Sos  =  a  stone.] 

tied.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stone, 
or  calculi,  in  the  bladder. 


^(  s.  [Gr.  pe<^p&  (nephros)  = 
a  Kidney;  sun.  -ology.]  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  the  kidneys. 

ne-phrSr-jf-mate,  s.    fQr.  w*p<i«  (ne  phros) 
a  kidney  ;  Xiijta  (luma)  =  fllth  (?),  and  suff. 


.. 

Chem.  :  This  name  is  applied  by  Bechamp  to 
soluble  ferment  existing  in  the  urine  of  mrm, 
the  dog,  and  the  rabbit,  and  capable  of  con- 
verting  starch  into  sugar.  (Watts.) 

•neph'-rSps,  a.    [Gr.  MI/VO;  (nephros)  =  a  kid- 
lu-y,  and  <i<£  (ops)  —  an  eye.] 

ZooL  :  Norway  Lobster  ;  it  occurs  also  on 
the  English  and  French  coasts,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Mediterranean.  Body  long,  seg- 
ments cylindrical,  cephalothorax  compressed 
at  sides  ;  the  great  claws  are  long,  slender, 
spiny,  and  ridged  in  the  centre  ;  rostrum  long 
and  slander.  The  scale  at  the  outer  base  of 
the  an  t™  me  is  large,  and  the  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent.  Colour  paler  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Lobster,  with  bands  of  darker  colour  on 
the  body  rings.  Only  one  species  known, 
Nephrops  norvegicus.  Some  authors  make  it  a 
separate  genus  of  decapodous  long  -  tailed 
Crustaceans  ;  others  make  it  a  sub-genus  of 
Homarus  (q.v.).  [LOBSTER.] 


ne -phros' -ta,  *.     [Gr.  ve<i>p6*  (nephros)— & 
kidney.] 
£ot. :  The  spore-case  of  lycopods. 

a  kidney,  and  TOW  (toine)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone 
from  the  kidney  by  cutting. 

neph'-thy-a,  s.    [NEPHTHYS.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Alcyonidae.  The  derm  is 
a  leathery  skin,  bristling  with  spicules  ;  it 
forms  branching  lobes  ending  in  projecting 
tubercules,  in  which  are  the  polypi.  The  only 
known  species  is  from  the  Red  Sea. 

neph'-thys,  s.     [An  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
wife  of  lyphon.] 

ZooL :  Hairy-bait ;  s  genua  of  Nereid* 
(q.v.).  A  common  speeies  on  the  British 
coasts  is  Nephthys  cceca,  the  Lurg  (q.v.). 

aep'-X-dse,  a.  pL    [Lat.  nep(a);  fern.  adj.  pi. 
suff.  .*</(>.-.) 

Entom. :  Water-scorpions ;  a  family  of  Hy- 
drocores  (q.v.).  Ocelli  wanting,  antenna 
three-  or  four-jointed  ;  body  flat  above,  ellip- 
tical ;  hemelytra  with  a  distinct  membrane; 
rostrum  three -jointed.  The  fore-legs  raptorial, 
the  rest  simple,  fringed,  or  flattened,  used  aa 
swimming  organs.  All  are  aquatic  and  insec- 
tivorous. Chief  genera,  Nepa,  Ranatra,  Nau- 
ooris,  Belostoma,  and  Diplonychus. 


(1) 
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no  plus  nT-tra,  phr,  [Lat.  =  no  further.] 
The  furthest  point  in  anything  possible  to  be 
reached. 

*  ne'-p6-tal,  a.    [Lat.  nepos  (genit  nepotis)  = 
(l)a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•aL}    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nephew  or  nephews. 

*  ne-pdt'-Jc,  a.    [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  = 
(1)  a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew ;   Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ic.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  nepotism;  charac- 
terized by  or  pertaining  to  nepotism. 

*  nc  po'-tlous,  a.    [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  n*?x>fis) 
=  (1)  a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew.]    Addicted  to 
nepotism  ;  nepotic. 

ne'-pdt-Ism,  «.     [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotU)  = 
(1)  a  gran'dson,  (2)  a  nephew  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism. 
In  Ger.  nepotismns ;  Fr.  nepotisme;  ItaL  nepo- 
tismo,  in  special  sense  1,  see  below.] 
*  1.  Fondness  for  nephews. 

2.  Proneness  on  the  part  of  the  popes  and 
other   high   ecclesiastics  of  the  Church    of 
Rome  to  heap  wealth  upon  their  nephews, 
not  having  children  of  their  own  to  inherit 
any  property  they  may  have  acquired. 

"To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  iti  present 
nplendouT."—Additon:  On  Italy. 

3.  The  vice  common  among  public   men 
holding  patronage,  of  appointing  their  own 
relatives  to  situations  of  emolument  in  dis- 
regard of  the  claims  of  others  better  fitted  for 
the  offices ;  favouritism  towards  one's  relations. 

ne  -pA-tKst,  «.  [Let.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  = 
'!)  a  grandson.  (2)  a  nephew  ;  Eng.  suff.  -«(.] 
~ne  who  practises  nepotism. 

n8p-t¥c'-U-lft,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  grand- 
daughter, "from  neptis  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nep- 
tlculidae.  Nepticula  aurella  is  a  golden-brown 
moth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extension  of 
wing.  The  larva  makes  galleries  in  bramble 
leaves.  N.  splendidissima  is  closely  allied, 
but  has  a  black  head.  N.  microtlierulla,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  nut  leaves,  is  the 
smallest  known  moth,  being  only  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  across  the  extended  wings. 

nep-ti  cu-li  dee,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  nep- 
ticuKa)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tineina.  The  head  is 
rough,  the  antenna  short  and  thick,  the  an- 
terior wings  rather  broad  and  short,  often  with 
coarse  scales,  the  posterior  wings  lanceolate. 
Larva  with  no  true  legs,  but  with  nine  prolegs. 
The  smallest  size  moths  known.  Some  are 
highly  beautiful. 

nep'-tfe,  *.    [Lat.  =a  granddaughter.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  sub-family 
Nymphalinw.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Limenitis. 
They  are  dark  brown  butterflies,  with  white 
markings.  Pound  in  India,  Africa,  &c.  Two 
are  European. 

Nep-tune,  s.    [Lat  Ntptunu*.} 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  The  fabled  god  of  the  sea; 
the  son  of  Saturn  and  Bhea,  and  the  brother 
of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.     He  is  ge- 
nerally identified  with  the  Greek 
Poseidon,  and  is  variously  repre- 
sented ;  sometimes  with  a  tritU-nt 

in  his  right  hand,  a  dolphin  in 
hia  left,  and  with  one  of  his 
feet  resting  on  part  of  a 
ship ;  at  others  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  triton  on  each  side.    He 
was  said  to  preside  over  horses 
and  the  manger. 

2.  Astran. ;  A  planet,  the  most 
remote  of  any  yet  discovered.  Ir- 
regularities having  been  remarked 
jn  the  movements  of  the  planet 

Uranus,  not  to  be  accounted  NEPTUNE. 
for  by  the  attraction  of  any 
known  heavenly  body,  two  astronomers,  M. 
Leverrier  in  France,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  Eng- 
land, correctly  reasoning  that  the  pertur- 
bations must  proceed  from  a  yet  undis- 
covered planet,  independently  calculated  the 
probable  place  in  the  sky  which  such  a  planet 
would  occupy.  On  September  20,  1846,  Lever* 
rier's  calculations  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Galle  of  Berlin,  who  promptly  looked  on  the 
heavens,  and  the  very  same  eveningdiscovered 
the  planet  afterwards  named  Neptune  within 
a  single  degree  of  its  calculated  position. 
Adams's  computations  had  tieen  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  George 
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Airy,  in  October,  1845.  Not,  however,  till 
July  29,  1846,  did  Prof.  Challis,  of  Cambridge, 
at  the  Astronomer  Royal's  suggestion,  com- 
mence a  search  of  the  heavens  fur  the  planet, 
but  not  having  the  same  tine  star-chart  which 
Dr.  Galle  possessed  at  Berlin,  he  found  the 
lanet  without  recognising  it  as  one  on  July 
,  as  Lalande  had  done  on  May  10,  1705,  and 
Dr.  Lamont  in  1845  and  1846.  The  diam.-i.-i 
of  Neptune  is  nearly  35,000  miles.  Its  density 
i#  only  a  fifth  that  of  the  earth,  its  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  2,780,000,000  miles,  and 
its  year  155  times  as  long  as  one  of  our  s.  ML 
Lassell  discovered  that  it  has  one  satellite* 

Neptune's  drinking-cup,  *. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Poterion  (q.v.). 

Neptune's-  horse,  s. 

Tchtky.  :  A  popular  name  fur  the  Hippo- 
campus (q.v.). 

N£p-tan'-X-9&,  a.  &  a.     [Lat  Neptvnius  = 
pertaining  to  Neptune.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Neptune, 

2.  Pertaining  to  -the  ocean  over  which  he 
was  represented  as  ruling  ;  also  deposited  from 
the  sea. 

t  B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  NEpruNiST(q.v.). 

Neptunian.  Theory  or  Hypothesis  ; 

Geol.  :  An  hypothesis  devised  by  Werner 
(1750-1617)  to  account  for  the  aspect  of  geo- 
logical strata.  He  assumed  that  the  globe  had 
at  first  been  invested  by  a  universal  chaotic 
ocean,  holding  in  solution  the  materials  of  all 
roi-ks.  From  these  the  crystalline  rocks  were 
first  precipitated,  somewhat  clearing  the 
waters,  after  which  the  so-called  transition 
rocks  went  down  next.  The  secondary  rocks 
then  followed.  All  i<rneousagency  was  ignored 
in  this  scheme.  The  Neptunian  hypothesis 
has  been  long  since  disproved.  [AQUEOUS 
ROCKS,  GEOLOGY.] 

t  N^p'-tu-nlst,  «.  [Eng.  Neptun^e)  ;  -tot.]  One 
who  held  the  Neptunian  theory     (q.v.). 

Nfip-tu'-nl-ttm,  «.    [NEPTUNE.] 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  what  Rose  con* 
siders  a  mixture  of  impure  niobium  and 
tantalum,  discovered  in  tantalite  by  Her- 
mann in  1877. 

nc  quid  mm'-  Is,  pkr.    [Lat]    Let  nothing 

be  done  to  excess. 

*  ner,  *  nero,  a.  &  adv.    [NEAR.] 

*  nere  (1),  *.    [NEm.]    A  kidney. 

"  The  hert  of  schepe,  the  nere  thon  taVe.™ 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  81 

*  nere  (2),  ».    [See  def.]    An  ear,  the  n  of  the 
article  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun. 

"  Hekle  thl   nere  to  me,  and  ]\t\ie."  —  Ear?f£ng. 
Ptalter,  P§.  xxx.  8. 

*  nere,  v.i.    [For  nt  «««.]    Were  not. 

ncr  c  id  (pi.  ncr  -e  ids,*  ne  re  i  ads),  *. 

[Lat  Nereis  (genit.  Nerefeiis),  from  Gr.  N^pet? 
(Nereis)  =  a  sea-nymph,  a  daughter  of  Nereus 
an  ancient  sea-god,  from  vr\p6^  (nero*)  =  wet  ; 
Fr.  neretde.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus  and  Doris.    They  are  said  hy 
most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  fifty  in 
number,  but  Propertius  makes  them  ahundred. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  were  Amphitrite, 
the  wife  of  Neptune  ;   Tlietin,  the  mother  of 
Achilles  ;  Galata-a,    Doto,    &c.       They  were 
originally  represented  as  beautiful  nymphs  ; 
afterwards  described  as  beings  with  green  hair, 
and  the  lower  part  of  their  body  fish-like. 

2.  ZooL  :    Any    individual    of   the    family 
Nereidie,  or  the  genus  Nereis  (q.v.). 

"  ReMtnblincr  ...  the  jawa  of  the  living  .AfrrefcZc."— 
ffieholion:  Patoeont.,  L  316. 

t  nS-re'-I-d^,  ne-re'-Id'-e'-*,  *.  pi.    [Lat., 
&c.  nerei(s)  ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -ida,  or  -idea.] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  the  order  Errantia 
or  Chfetopoda. 

ne-rc'  I  d£e,  *.  pL     [Lat.  nerei(s);  fern.  pL 
adj-  »uff.  -idee,] 

ZooL  :  Sea-centipedes  ;  a  family  of  Errantia 
(q.v.).  The  body  is  greatly  elongated,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  similar  segments  with 
rudimentary  branches.  The  head  Is  distinct, 
and  carries  eyes  and  feelers  ;  the  month  lias  a 
proboscis,  and  sometimes  two  horny  jaws. 


6^ ;  pout,  J6wl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In& 
,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -  tlous,  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  beL  del. 
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nereidavus— nerve 


nvr-S-ld'-a-vus,  «.  [Lat.  nereis,  gentt. 
nereid(os),  and  avits  =  an  ancestor.] 

Palasont. :  Qrinnell's  name  for  fossil  jaws, 
resembling  those  of  living  net-cuts,  from  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. 

OS  TO   I*-*-*  fc  pL      [NERBIDA.] 
•Or    C    is.  8.      [NEREID.] 

Zool. :  Sea-centipede  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Nereidic.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous and  widely  distributed.  Many  of  them  are 
what  Van  Beneden  calls  "free  messmates." 
Nereis  bUineata  and  N.  succinea  inhabit  the 
tubes  of  a  species  of  Teredo,  and  N.  costce  is 
found  In  the  cavities  of  Euspongia  offlcinalis, 
and  was  regarded  by  Peyssoncl  as  "  the  essen- 
tial animal  and  sole  fabricaut  of  the  si>onge." 
N.  marqaritatxa,  the  Pearly  Nereis,  is  very 
common  on  the  European  coasts. 

ner-e'-i'-tef,  *.  [Or.  NI»MIS  (Nereis);  suff. 
-m*  (40*1 

Palaont. :  A  hypothetical  genus  erected  for 
what  were  supposed  to  be  fossil  remains  of  an 
annelid  from  the  Silurian  rocks.  As  there  is 
no  resistant  exoskeleton  in  the  Annelida,  these 
fos-sils  are  now  believed  to  be  tracks  or  trails. 

ner-6-o-9y»'-tls,  *.  (Or.  N»jpa«  (Jverciu)  = 
a  god  of  the  sea,  and  jrv<rrtc  (kustis)  =  a  bag, 
a  sac.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceae,  family  Lamina- 
ride.  The  stem,  which  is  tiliform,  is  many 
fathoms  long.  It  is  flxed  below  by  root-like 
processes,  whilst  above  it  ends  In  a  siphon 
about  a  fathom  in  length,  full  of  fluid,  with  a 
bunch  of  leaf-like  processes  extending  some 
feet  from  its  centre.  It  makes  floating  islands 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  America  and  the 
opposite  shores  of  Asia,  on  which  the  sea  otter 
finds  a  home. 

*  nerfe,  *.    [NERVE,  s.) 

aer  1  me  an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  nerine(a);  Eng. 
sun.  -an.]  Abounding  in  a  species  of  Nerinea. 

nerinsean  limestone,  s. 

Ctol :  A  limestone  full  of  Nerineas  found 
In  the  Jura,  and  probably  homotaxlc  with 
the  English  Coral  Rag,  i.e.,  Middle  oblite. 
{Lytil:  Students'  Elem.  o/Geol.,  ed.  1885.) 

tfc-ri  -ne,  «.  [One  of  the  Nereids  (Virg. :  Ed. 
Vii.  3T).J 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacen,  tribe 
Amaryllece.  Nerine  aarniensis  is  the  Guernsey 
Lily.  It  is  not  indigenous  there,  but  was, 
according  to  London,  introduced  through  the 
shipwreck  of  a  vessel  from  the  Cape,  which 
had  bulbs  of  it  on  board,  but  Paxton  says  it 
was  introduced  in  1650  from  Japan.  It  la 
cultivated  in  England,  but  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame.  It  Is  a  beautiful  plant, 
with  red  flowers. 

ae  rin  c  a,  s.    [NERINK-] 

PaUxont. :  A  genus  of  Cerithiadie  (q.v.). 
Shell  turretAl,  many-whorled,  and  nearly 
cylindrical.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  exclusively  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous. 

rf-ri'-ta,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tnipmrf,  irj 
(neritesl  nereites)  =  a  kind  of  shell ; 
(neros)  =  wet ;  Fr.  neriu.} 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Neritidse    (q.v.).       The    shell   has   a   horny 
epidermis,  a  thick  outer  lip,  toothed  within, 
and  a  broad  and  flat  columella,   the  inner 
side  straight  and  toothed.      They  are  found 
in  the  littoral  zone  of  all  warm  seas.    One 
hundred  and  sixteen  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

2.  PalfKont. :  Commences  in  the  Lias. 
ter'-ite,  s.    [NERITA.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

"The  true  fferitet  are  inhabitants  of  warm  »eaa." — 
ffieholton  ;  Palaont..  It  25. 

i*-lit'-i-d«e,  «.  pi  [Lat.  nerlt(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

1.  Zool :  A  family  of  holostnmatous  proao- 
branchiate  guteropoda.     Shell  thick,  globu- 
lar, with  very  small  spire  ;    aperture  semi- 
lunate  ;  operculum  shelly,  sub-spiral,  articu- 
lated to  the  shell  by  a  hinge-like  process. 
Chief  recent   genera,   Nerita,   Nuritina,  and 
Navicella. 

2.  Pakeont. :  Prom  the  Jurassic  period  on- 
ward, attaining  its  maximum  in  the  present 
day. 


ner  i  ti  na,  s.    [Dim.  of  Lat.  nerita  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :    Freshwater    Nerita ;    the    living 
species,  a  hundred  in  number,  have  small 
globular  shells,  ornamented   with    black  or 
purple  bands  and  spots,  and  covered  with  a 

r  Hshed  horny  *'i>idi'rmis.  Neritina  Jluvifttilix 
found  In  British  rivers,  and  in  the  blackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  N.  corona,  the  Crowned 
Nerite,  from  Madagascar,  has  a  series  of  long 
tubercular  spines.  "  N.  sulcata  is  found  'in 
the  foliage  of  tall  trees,  many  hundreds  <>t' 
yards  from  the  river's  bank  in  the  Celebes." 
(Adams :  In  CasseU't  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  218.) 

2.  PaUvont.  :   Twenty  fossil  species,  com- 
mencing in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

nor  i-tite,  *.  [Lat  nerita),  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Pateont.).]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

ner  I  top  al  das,   *.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  neri- 

toji-^is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  •  (''/"•.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
section  Holostomata,  recognised  by  Tate.  He 
placed  under  it  the  genera  Narica,  ranked  by 
S.  P.  Woodward  with  the  Naticidae,  and  Neri- 
topsis,  regarded  by  Woodward  as  a  sub-genus 
of  Nerita. 

nor  X--t6p'-BU.vt.  IMcxl.  Lat.  nerita),  and 
Qr.  tyie  (optfiijfc  as|«ct,  appearance. 

Zool. :  According  to  Tate.  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Neritopsidae  (q.v.). 

nor  I  fijn,  s,  [Lat  nerion ;  Or.  t^piov  (nlrion) 
—  the  oleander,  from  Gr.  wjpos  (n&ros)  =  wet, 
humid.] 

Mot. ;  Agenusof  Apocynacete,  tribe  Wrighteae. 
Corolla,  hypocratertform,  with  lacerated,  mul- 
tiftd  processes  around  its  mouth ;  ovaries,  two ; 
style,  filiform,  dilated  at  the  apex ;  stigma, 
obtuse.  The  species  are  poisonous.  Nerimn 
Oleander  la  the  Common,  and  N.  odorurti  the 
Sweet-scented  Oleander.  [OLEANDER.] 

ner  6  11,  t.  [s.-ii.l  to  be  named  after  an 
Italian  princess,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
the  perfume  is  attributed.]  (See  compound.) 

ncroli  camphor,  s. 

Cltem, :  The  camphor  of  orange-flowers,  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  to 
neroli-oll.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  melting  at  50°. 

nor  oil  oil.  *. 

(hem. :  Oil  of  orange -flowers.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  orange •  flowers  with 
water.  It  Is  colourless  when  fresh,  but 
changes  to  red  on  exposure  to  light.  Nitric 
acid  colours  it  dark  brown. 

ner  6ph  Is,  s.  [Or.  Hpo«  (niros)  =  a  swim- 
mer, and  64>i*  (ophis)  =  a  serpent.) 

Ichthy. :  *A  genus  of  Syngnathldse  (q.v.). 
Body  smooth,  rounded,  few  of  the  ridges 
distinct,  no  pectoral  tin,  caudal  absent  or 
rudimentary,  tail  tapering.  The  ova  are  at- 
tached to  the  soft  integument  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  male.  Known  species  seven,  from  the 
European  seas  and  the  Atlantic.  Nerophis 
cequoreus,  the  Ocean,  N.  ophidiont  the 
Strai^ht-noned,  and  N.  lumbriciformis,  the 
Little  Pi  pi-fish,  are  common  on  the  European 
coasts. 

n6rt  schihsk  ite.  «.  [From  Nertschinsk, 
Transbaikal,  Asiatic  Russia,  where  found  ; 
suft".  -tteCA/in.Xl 

Min. :  A  bluish-white  clay,  probably  the 
aame  as  LEXZINITE  or  SEVERITY  (q.v.). 

t  ner   vatc,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  nervatus.] 
Bot. :  Having  nerves  ;  nerved  (q.v.). 

ner-va'-tion,  *.    [Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -ation.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  arrangement  or  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  nerves  fa  a 
leaf  or  other  structure. 

"The  moat  striking  part  of  the  whole  Imitation, 
that  uf  the  nervation  of  the  leaf."— /Jute  of  Argyll: 
Reign  of  Law.  ch.  iv..  p.  195. 

neV-va-ture,  *.    [NERVE.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  NERVATION  'q.v.). 
"This  tracery  •  •  •  1"  drawn  in  imitation   of  the 
nfri'itttirt  ot  a  leaf." — Oulce  of  Argyll :  lieiyn  of  Laic, 
ch.  i  v-..  p.  195. 

nerve,  *  nerfe,  *.  [Pr.  n«r/=a  sinew, 
might ;  from  Lat.  nervum,  accus.  of  nervus  = 
(I)  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  (•_')  in  the  modern  sense 
(this  was  introduced  by  Galen) ;  Gr.  vevpov 
(neuron)  =  a  sinew,  a  string  ;  Sp.  nervio ;  Ital. 
&  Port,  nervo.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  That  thirled  had  both  horn.  «*»•/<•.  «inl  rlud." 
Chaucer:  Frail  HI  *  Cr«»tWa,  11.  Ml 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sinew,  a  tendon. 

*  (2)  Strength,    power,     might,    muscular 
power. 

"  He  led  me  on  to  mightier  deedi. 
Above  the  nrrw  uf  mint*!  i^nn." 

Milton :  Samton  AyonlXet.  «». 

*  (3)  Force,  vigour,  spirit,  energy. 

"  It  cuts  the  nerve*  of  alt  endeavour,  by  rating  glory 
at  a  bare  desire." — Soufk  :  Sermom,  vol.  ill.,  wr.  4. 

(4)  Self-command  ;   steadiness  or  fortitud* 
displayed  under  dangerous  or  critical  circum- 
stances. 

"A  stock  of  good  intentions  la  a  very  poor  »*t-off  fof 
a  rant  Of  Htr*t."—rall  Mall  Oautt*,  Nov.  25,  1884. 

(5)  (PI.)  The  general  tone  of  one's  system ; 
constitutional  vigour  :  as,  My  tuny*  are  quite 
shattered. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  A  structure  composed  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  brain,  ol 
white  fibres,  in  lesser  proportion  gray  fibre, 
nerve-cell,  and  granules.  Each  tibre  is  from  *  ,,\,  • 
to  i,,1,,,,,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fasciculi 
are  connected  and  held  together  by  a  delicate 


OBIOIHB  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF  NERVOUS  FIBRK& 

o,  a.  Vesicular  substance  of  the  spiual  cord  :  6,  b,  i, 
vesicular  nibetauce  of  the  braiu ;  «.  vealcular  sub- 
stance at  the  comuiencemeiit  of  afferent  nerve, 
which  consist*  of  el,  the  cerebral  division,  or  sensory 
nerve  patting  on  to  the  braiu,  and  *>,  the  spinal 
division,  or  excitor  nerve,  which  terminates  in  the 
vesicular  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  on  the  other 
side,  we  have  the  efferent  or  motor  nerve  proceeding 
to  the  muscle  rf.  likewise  consisting  of  two  divisions 
— c3.  the  cerebral  portion,  prooeediuitfrom  the  brain, 
and  conveying  the  influence  of  the  will  or  of  in- 
stinct ;  and  <«,  the  spinal  dirUfon.  conveying  UM 
reflex  power  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Carpenter.) 

areolar  web.  They  are  also  connected  with 
ganglia,  which  are  of  a  pearly-gray  tint,  and 
which  form  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
capillary  vessels  of  nerves  are  very  minute,  and 
by  their  transverse  communications  form  an 
oblong  mesh  similar  to  that  of  the  muscular 
system. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  lowest  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  no  distinct  nerve  -  system 
has  been  traced,  but  in  Radiata,  Star-fish, 
e.g.  we  find  nerves  arranged  In  a  circle  ronnd 
the  mouth,  communicating  with  the  ganglia, 
one  of  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  each 
ray.  The  simplest  form,  however,  is  found 
in  the  Mollusra.  Coming  to  insects,  we  And 
they  possess  nerve-structure  producing  sen- 
sory, reflex,  and  motor  action,  and  as  we  rise 
in  the  scale,  the  resemblance  to  that  of  man 
increases.  (BRAIN.]  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  nervous  action  and  electricity  (q.v.). 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  NERVURE,  1. 

3.  Bot.  (PI):  (I)   The  strong  veins  upon 
leaves  or  flowers,    (2)  The  ribs  or  principal 
veins  of  a  leaf.    A  term  used  when  other  veins 
similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from  the  base  tx> 
the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

4.  Physiol.  :    The    principal    functions    of 
nerves  are  those  of  sensation  and   voliti  n, 
motor  and  reflex  action.     The  sensory  an  I 
reflex  actions  are  produced  by  the  afferent  <>r 
centripetal  nerves,  the  motor  by  the  efferent 
or  centrifugal. 

nerve  cell,  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  One  of  the  two  structural  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  composition  of  ner- 
vous substance  (q.v.).  They  are  spheroHal, 
oval,  pyriform,  angular,  or  irregular,  and 
sometimes  send  out  finely-branched  processes 


«&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woic  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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from  their  circumference.  They  contain  a 
round  nucleus,  and  within  it  a  nucieolus. 
They  exist  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  centre  and  ganglions,  Ac.,  and  are 
often  named  ganglionic  corpuscles,  ganglion 
cells,  or  ganglion  globules. 

nerve-corpuscle,  s. 

Anat.  (PL) :  The  same  as  NEKVE-CELL(q.v.). 

nerve  eminence,  s. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Kuhne  to  the 
•arcolemma  over  the  seat  of  the  end-plate 
and  the  plate  itself. 

nerve-ending,  >-. 

Anat. :  The  expansion  In  which  most  volun- 
tary muscles  end ;  a  motorial  end-plate. 

nerve-fibre,  ». 

Anat.  (PL):  Bundles  of  fibres  of  nervous 
substance  in  voluntary  muscles  ultimately 
ramifying  so  as  to  act  as  muscular  fibre. 

nerve-gland, «. 

Anat.  (PL):  Remak's  name  for  the  Supra- 
renal Bodies  (q.v.). 

nerve-Instruments, «.  pi.  Dentists'  in- 
struments for  obliterating  or  extracting  the 
nerve  in  a  tooth. 

nerve-needle, «. 

1.  Dent. :  A  tool  used  for  broaching  out 
the  nerve-canal. 

2.  .Siirsr. :  ThesameasEsTHBSioMETER(q.v.). 

nerve-tubes, s.  pL    The  same  as  NEBVE- 

miKE  (q.v.). 

nerve,  v.t.  [NERVE,  «.]  To  give  nerve,  firm- 
ness, or  steadiness  to  ;  to  strengthen  the 
nerves  of ;  to  arm  with  force. 

"  It  ««r*M  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword." 

ScoM:  Lady  or  the  Late,  V.H. 

nerved,  o.    [Eng.  nen(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  comp.  having  nerves  of 
a  certain  character :  as,  strong-nertwd,  weak- 
nerved. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  so-called  nerves.    Often  in 
comp. :  as,  three-nerred,  Urn-nerved,  tus. 

nerve  less,  o.    [Eng.  nerve;  -less.} 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :    Destitute  of   nerves   or 
Strength  ;  weak.    (Lit.  it  Fig.) 

"  There  rank  Thalia,  iwrvelest.  faint  and  dead." 
Pope:  Ounciad,  IT.  «. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  learns,  <tc.):  Destitute  of  nerves. 

•nerve'- shak -en,  o.  [a*  nene,  and 
shaken  (q.v.).]  Having  the  nerves  shaken, 
weakened,  or  enfeebled. 

ner-vl-,  pref.    (NERVE.) 
nervi  motion,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  power  of  motion  in  leaves,  as 
in  the  Sensitive  Plant. 

2.  PJiysiol. :  Aterm  introduced  by  Dntrochet 
to  designate  the  motion  excited  in  the  nerves 
by  external  ngents  and  subsequently  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  to  the  muscles. 

nervl-motor,  s.  An  agent  capable  of 
causing  nervi-motion  (q.v.). 

nerv'-ine,  a.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  neninus,  from 
Lat.  nervus  =  a  sinew.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  calming  or  quieting 
nervous  excitement,  or  of  otherwise  acting 
npon  the  nerves. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  medicine  or  preparation 
for  acting  on  the  nerves. 

nervine  tonics,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  which  restore  the  tone 
of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  which  are  simply 
nervine  tonics  and  those  which  are  also  anti- 
periodics.  Of  the  former  are  the  salts  of 
iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  silver,  nux 
vomica,  strychnia,  &o. ;  of  the  latter,  cin- 
chona bark,  the  salts  of  quinine,  &c. 

nerv'-ose,  o.    [Lat.  nermsus  =  full  of  sinew ; 
nervus  =  a  sinew.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  NERVED  (q.v.). 

ner-vos'-Kt-jr,  ».  [Lat.  nenositas,  from  ner- 
•MML] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  The  state  of  being  nervous  ; 
nervousness. 

2.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  nervose  or 
served. 


nerv'-ous,  a.  [Fr.  nerveux,  from  Lat.  ner- 
vo$us=full  of  nerve  ;  nervus  =  &  sinew,  nerve; 
Sp.  nervioso,  nervoso;  ItaL  4  Port,  nerixwo.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Full  of  nerves. 

"The  pleroin^  his  hands  and  feet,  part*  very  nervout, 
and  exquisitely  sensible."—  Barrow:  Sermon*.  1  32. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  nerves  : 
as,  a  nervous  disease. 

3.  Consisting  or  composed  of  nerves:  as, 
the  nervous  system. 

4.  Having  strong  nerves  ;  strong,  muscular, 
sinewy,  vigorous. 

"Spur-clad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his  tread." 

H-oj-JjioottA  /  Evening  Walk. 

5.  Having  the  nerves  affected  or  shaken  ; 
having  weak  or  enfeebled  nerves  ;  timid,  easily 
agitated  or  excited. 

"Short  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  a  nervotu  and  fanci- 
ful man."  —  Macaulag  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vigour  of 
mind  ;  characterized   by   force,    vigour,    or 
strength  in  sentiment  or  style  :  as,  The  book 
is  written  in  nervous  language. 

•  7.  Strung  with  a  sinew  or  gut 

"  From  nervwtt  cross-bow  whistling  arrows  fly." 

Rowe  .-  Lucan,  ill.  6M. 

IL  Bot.  :  The  same  as  NERVED  (q.v.). 
ner  vous  centre,  ». 
Anat.  (PL)  :  The  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
nervous-  current,  s.    [NEURICITY.J 
nervous-Hold,  ».    [NEURICITY.J 

nervous-substance,  «. 

Anat.,  tic.  :  The  substance  of  which  nerves 
are  composed.  It  consists  of  two  structural 
elements,  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  (q.v.). 

nervous  system,  s. 

Anat.  <*  PhysioL  :  The  whole  machinery  of 
the  nerves  taken  collectively.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  connected  central  organs,  called 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and  of  the  nerves  which  extend  from 
it  through  the  body. 

nervous-temperament,  «. 

Physiol.  :  A  fifth  temperament  superadded 
by  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  four  recognised  by  the 
ancients.  [TEMPERAMENT.]  Prichard  rejected 
it  as  having  no  external  characteristics  of 
hair,  colour  of  eyes,  Ac.,  like  the  rest.  It  is 
a  modification  which  may  affect  any  tempera- 
ment, rather  than  a  new  one  distinct  from  the 
rest.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme  mobility 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the  organization 
of  g_enius  and  refinement.  Poets,  painters, 
musicians,  literary  men,  orators,  all  more  or 
less  possess  it,  and,  if  it  has  been  born  with 
them,  their  method  of  life  tends  to  develop 
it  in  a  marked  degree.  One  possessing  it  has, 
as  a  rule,  the  intellect  of  man  with  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  woman. 


^,  adv.    [Eng.  nenmu;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  nervous,  strong,  vigorous,  or  forcible 
manner;  with  force,  vigour,  or  strength  of 
language,  sentiment,  or  style  ;  forcibly. 

"  He  [Marston]  thus  ncnouily  describes  the  strength 
of  custom."—  Warton  :  Silt.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  IT.,  f  47. 

2.  In  a  nervous,  timid,  or  agitated  manner. 

3.  Bot.  :  With  respect  to  the  nerves. 

nervously    furrowed,  nervously  - 
streaked,  a. 
Bot.  :  Having  nerves  like  furrows  or  streaks. 

nerv'-cus-ness,  ».    [Eng.  nenma;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous,  or 
composed  of  nerves. 

2.  Force,  vigour,  strength  of  language,  sen- 
timent, or  style. 

"It  there  had  been  epithets  Joined  with  the  other 
substantives,  it  would  Dave  weakened  the  nertmutneu 
of  the  sentence."  —  Warton  :  Euay  on  Pope. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous  or 
timid  ;  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves  or 
the  nervous  system  ;  timidity. 

nerv'-ure,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Arch.  :  One  of  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof 
which  bound  the  sides  of  any  groined  com- 
partment. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  ramification  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 

3.  Entom.  (PL):  The  ribs  which  support  the 
membranous  wings  of  insects. 

"  Bach  nfrvure  consists  of  a  central  trachea  or  air- 
tube,  miming  In  the  centre  of  a  buyer  blood-tube  :  so 
that  the  wings  not  only  act  as  onmlis  of  flight,  but  at 
the  same  time  assist  in  the  process  of  respiration.  "— 
Xictolum:  Zoolow  I1S7M.  p.  to. 


*neV-vy,  a.  [Eng.  nerv(e);  -y.)  Strong, 
muscular,  sinewy. 

"  Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  tuny  arm  doth  lie.' 
Slateif.  :  Coriolanut,  it  L 

ne-sea'-a,  s.    [From  Nesaea,  a  sea-nymph.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracea,  tribe  Lythrese. 
Cows  with  calf  eating  the  herbage  of  Nesan 
depressa  are  said  to  have  their  young  killed. 

ne'-sol-enee  (sol  as  shf),  &  [Lat.  nescientia, 
from  nesciens,  pr.  par.  of  nescio  =.  not  to  know, 
to  be  ignorant :  ne  =  nor,  not,  and  scio  =  to 
know.]  Agnosticism  (q.v.). 

"Religion  .  .  .  died  down  In  his  breast  .  .  .  with 
suspicious  rapidity,  into  netcience  and  uegatfou."- 
Literary  World,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

nes-cock.  s.    [NESTCOCK.] 

nosh.  •  nessh,  '  ncsch,  *nesshe,  a.  [A.S. 
hnfvsc,  hnesc;  cogn.  with  Goth,  hnashufut  — 
soft,  delicate.] 

1.  Soft,  tender,  gentle. 

"  He  was  to  nrnh*  and  she  to  harde." 

Sotar :  0.  A,  ». 

2.  Soft  through  moisture  or  wet. 

"  No  step  of  hym  was  seen  in  the  nettlie  fea  or 
moor." — Fabyan :  Cronycle,  ch  clxxli. 

3.  Delicate,  weak,  poor-spirited. 

IF  Obsolete,  except  as  a  provincialism  in 
the  Midland  counties.  (See  Notes  it  Queries, 
2nd  ser.,  vii.  66, 117.) 

*  nesh,  *  nSshe,  *  nSsch,  ». '.  [NESH,  o.]  To 
soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  delicate. 

not  yonr  womb  by  drinking  immoderately.* 
:  Theatntm  caemjcum,  p.  lift, 

ne-sl-ar'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  njo-iapxos  (nesiamtos) 
=  the  ruler  of  an  island.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridae  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Nesiarchus  nasutus,  a  rare 
deep-sea  fish,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
from  the  coast  of  Madeira.  Several  strong 
fangs  in  jaws ;  no  detached  finlets,  ventrals 
small,  thoracic,  caudal  fin  present,  and 
dagger-shaped  spine  behind  vent. 

nes'-o-ddn,  8.  [Gr.  yrjo-o?  (nesos)  =  an  island, 
and  oooi/c.  (odous),  genit.  oooin-os  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.) 

Palfsont. :  A  fossil  genus  of  doubtful  af- 
finity, founded  on  skulls  more  or  less  perfect 
discovered  by  Darwin  during  the  Beo^feexpedi- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarondis,  a  tributary 
of  Rio  Negro.  Owen  makes  it,  with  Toxodon, 
constitute  an  order,  Toxodontia  (q.v.)  Bm1. 
meister  wished  to  give  it  ordinal  distinction  ; 
Murray  makes  it  a  family  of  Multungula. 
According  to  Owen  there  are  four  species.  In 
size,  Nesodon  imbricatus  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled a  lama,  JV.  Sullivani  a  zebra,  N. 
ovinus  a  sheep,  and  N.  magnus  a  rhinoceros. 
Dental  formula,  o  J5j,  I  j^,  M  ^. 

t  ne-si-dSn'-tK-dte,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lar.  neao- 
don,  genit.  nesodont(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suft 
idee.]  [NESODON.] 

nS-SO'-ki-a,  i.  [Awordofnoetym.  (Agassi:.)] 
Zool. :  A  murine  genus  closely  allied  to  Mus. 
It  contains  five  or  six  species  of  clumsily-built 
rats  spread  over  Southern  Asia,  from  Palestine 
to  Formosa,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Ceylon. 
Nesokia  bandicota  is  the  Great  Bandicoot,  or 
Pig-rat,  often  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  AT. 
bengalensis  is  the  common  Field-rat  of  India, 

nes'-o-m^s,  «.  [Gr.  vr,a<n  (nisoa)  =  an  island, 
and  fiCt  (mus)  =  a  mouse.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sigmodont  Mnrins  from 
Madagascar.  It  contains  two  species,  with 
long  hair  more  or  less  rufous  in  colour,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  Rate 

ness,  «.  [A.S.  nox,  nes,  nonsa  =  (1)  the  ground, 
(2)  a  promontory ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  nes;  Dan. 
TUBS;  8w.  nds.]  [NAZE.]  A  promontory,  » 
headland,  a  cape. 

"  He  weighed  anker  and  ban  oleere  of  the  ma-'  — 
ffadcluyt :  Voyage*,  i.  810. 

•I  Ness  is  now  only  found  as  an  element  in 
English  place-names,  as,  Totnere,  Sheerrwss, 
Dungen««s,  &C. 

-ness,  su/.  [A.S.  -nes,  -nets,  -nis,  -nys.]  A 
common  English  suffix  appended  to  adjectives 
and  past  participles  of  Teutonic  or  Romance 
origin,  to  form  abstract  nouns,  denoting  the 
prominent  characteristic  or  distinctive  quality 
or  state  ;  immense,  immenseness ;  false,  false- 
new;  white,  whiteness. 

Ness  -ler,  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.  (Set 
compound.) 


boil,  bdy ;  pout,  jovvl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,  -slon  =  •bun ;  -tiou,  -slon  -  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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nest— not 


Nesslor's  teat,  «. 

Chem.  ;  A  very  delicate  test  for  ammonia, 
consisting  of  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  made  alkaline  with 
solution  of  soda.  It  gives  a  brown  precipitate 
or  colour  according  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia present,  and  is  capable  of  detecting  one 
part  of  that  substance  in  ten  million  parts  of 
water. 

Best,  'neest,  *.  [A.8.  nest;  cogn.  with  Dut 
nest;  &w.  ndste;  Qer.nest;  Gael,  &  Ir.  nead; 
Brut,  neis  ;  Lat.  nidus  (for  nisdus) ;  Lith. 
lizdas  (for  nixdas);  Sansc.  nida.  According 
tit  Skeat,  from  a  root  not  =  to  go  to,  to  visit ; 
and  hence,  a  place  to  go  to,  a  home.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  place  of  residence ;  a  snug  abode  or 
Situation,  (Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IV.  v.  82.) 

*  (2)  A  home,  an  abode. 

"Com*  from  that  nett  of  death." 

Sk'iketp.  :  Roniao  *  Juliet,  T.  X. 

(S)  A  place  of  resort,  a  haunt ;  a  number  of 
persons  living  together  or    frequenting   the 
same  haunt;  A  pack.     (Generally  In  a  bad 
tense.) 
"A  «M*of tmlton.*      Sftofevp. :  \ri*t*ift  Tot*  It  a. 

(4)  A  set  of  articles  of  diminishing  sizes, 
each  enveloping  the  one  next  smaller  in  size  : 
as,  a  nest  of  crucibles,  tubs,  or  the  like. 

(5)  A  set  of  small  drawers. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Gearing,  Ac.  :  A  connected  series  of  cog- 
wheels or  pulleys. 

2.  Geol. :  An  isolated  mass  of  any  ore  or 
other  mineral  within  a  rock.    (Dana.) 

3.  Natural  History. : 

(1)  Properly,  the  place  chosen  or  constructed 
by  a  bird  for  incubation  and  rearing  its  young. 
These  are  extremely  diversified  in  situation 
and  character.    Some  auks  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  rock,  the  stone-curlew  and  the  goe.tr 
sucker  on  the  ground ;  the  apteryx  chooses 
the  root  of  a  tree-fern  ;  the  peculiar  niditica- 
tion  of  the  ostrich  was  noticed  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  13,  14);  the  sbel- 
duck  and  martin  line  their  habitations  with 
down  ;  the  kingfisher  makes  a  couch  of  undi- 
gested fish-bones  ejected  from  the  stomach  in 
its  tunnel ;  the  woodpecker  selects  a  hole  in  a 
tree  ;  the  megapodes,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the 
grebes  and  rails,  utilize  the  heat  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  the  edible  nests  of  Colh- 
calia  esculetita  are  the    product  of  salivary 
secretion ;  the  tailor-bird  spins  a  thread  and 
gtitches  it3  habitation  together;  golden-wrens 
and  orioles  have  hammock-like  constructions ; 
the  grosbeaks  and    humming-birds   build  a 
chamber  depending  from  a  single  thread  ;  the 
flamingo  raises  a  high  mound  to  receive  the 
eggs,  and  the  hen  sits  astride  on  the  top ;  the 
hornbills  are  incarcerated  during  incubation, 
the  males  bringing  them  food ;  and  the  soci- 
able grosbeaks  form  colonies  so  large  that  the 
weight  of  the  nests  has  been  known  to  break 
down  the  limbs  of  trees.    (The  subject  has  an 
extremely  limited  literature,  but  an  excellent 
paper  will  be  found  in  Wallace's  Contributions 
to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.) 

(2)  Any  place    chosen  or   constructed   by 
other  animals  for  similar  purposes.      It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  a  wasp's  nest,  an  ant's  nest. 
Many  species  of  the  Muridae  construct  nests 
closely  resembling  those  of  birds,  as  do  some 
fishes. 

"  Tin  »Mf  of  this  stickleback  .  .  .  biu  been  com- 
pared to  the  nett  of  a  wreii/'WriiA  Steltm,  ia  Cattail' t 
if  at.  But.,  v.  10*. 

U  Cock-nest :  (See  extract)t 

*  The  male  wren  (Troglodyte*)  of  North  America 
torn  ids  cocfe-n«t«  to  roost  In,   tike  the    males  of  our 
kitty-wrens— a  habit  wholly  unlike  that  ol  any  other 
known  bird."— Darwin :  origin  uf  SpucUt  (ed-  iBtt). 

nest-builder,  ».    Any  animal  construct- 
ing a  habitation  resembling  the  nest  of  a  bird. 
"  Among  the  cat-fishes  are  many  nttt  hdfd^n.'*— 
Barper't  jV«w  Monthly.  Dec.  1683,  p.  107. 

oest,  v.i.  &  t.    (NEST,  *.] 
A-  Intransitive: 
L  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nestle, 

"  The  oad«r  stretched  his  branches  u  far  M  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds  netted 
within  his  leave* "—Sow*:  Vocal  Pure*, 

*  2.  To  relieve  nature. 

"To  nett  upon  the  •tain."— Jftxtent  Account  df 
Scotland,  (1670). 


*  B.  Transitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  place  in  a  nest  ;  to  form  a  nest  for. 

2.  Fig.  ;  To  settle  down  in  any  situation  or 
position. 

"  A  doctrine  fit  only  to  come  from  htm.  who  netted 
bluuwlf  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva,"—  SouM  : 
titrmotu,  vol.  V.,  *er.  i. 

•nest  cock,  '  nes  -cock,  •  nea-sle-oook, 

t.   [Eng.  neat,  and  cock.} 

L.  Lit.  :  An  nnfledged  Mrd, 

2.  Fig.:  A  delicate,  spiritless,  or  timid 
person.  (Bride  1640). 

nest-egg,  «.    [Eng.  nestf  and  egg.} 

1.  Lit.  :  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent 
the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

"  Books  and  money  laid  for  snow, 
Like  Hmtcffff*,  to  make  clients  lay." 


2.  Fig.  :  Something  laid  up  as  a  start  or 
beginning. 

nestle  (as  nes  1),  v.i.  4  1    [A  frequent,  from 
nest  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  build  a  nest  ;  to  nest  ;  to  occupy 
a  nest. 

"  The  king's  fisher  wont*  commonly  by  the  water- 
side. and  nttttet  in  hollow  bank*,"  —  L'£ttra*v«, 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  To  make  a  home  or  abode. 

"  Tlie  floor  ti  strewed  with  eereral  plants,  among  it 
which  the  snails  imttle  all  the  winter.  — 


*(2)  To  tike  shelter;  to  settle  down  in 
safety  and  comfort  ;  to  lie  close. 

"Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  some  strong  place 
•  .  .  aitd  there  ntttle  till  anocoun  cam*,"—  Bacon, 

(3)  To  move  about  uneasily  ;  to  fidget 
*B,  Transitive: 

1.  LU.  :  To  provide  with  a  nest  ;  to  shelter, 
aa  in  a  nest. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  settle  down  snugly  and  comfortably. 

**  They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nattle  them. 
•elves  Into  a  throne.  —,*»«**  :  Bfrmom,  ToL  IT.,  »er.  4. 

(2)  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

"  She,  like  hU  mother,  ntttlct  him." 

Chapman  :  Burner;  Iliad. 

*  ncstle-cock,   *.     The  same  as  NEST- 

COCK  (q.V.). 

"  One  .  .  .  made  a  wauton  or  a  n**/*-ooc*  ol."—  Ful- 
ler :  WartMtt.  ii.  56. 

nest  -ling  (t  silent),  *.  &  «.   [A  doable  dimin. 
from  na>i  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken 
from  the  nest 

"  What  the  nettflng  Is  not  thoroughly  master  of.  he 
hurries  over."  —  Harrington:  Experiment*  on  Singing 
Birdt. 

*  2.  A  nest,  a  receptacle,  a  retreat 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Recently  hatched  ;  In  the  nest, 
or  just  taken  from  the  nest 

"  f  have  educated  nettling  linnet*  ander  the  three 
best  singing  larks."—  Barrington  t  Xxpirtmewtt  on 


nes  -tor,  ».    [See  del  L  LI 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  A  Gr.  Myth.  :  A  son  of  Nereus  and 
Chloris,  nephew  of  Pelias,  and  grandson  of 
Neptune. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  adviser,  a  counsellor. 

IL  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Parrots  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  New  Zealand,  the  kaka  of  the 
natives  and  colonists.  It  was  named  by  Latham 
Psittacus  nestor,  the  specific  name  having 
reference  to  the  hoary  head  of  the  bird. 
Feathers  olive-brown,  with  darker  tips,  which 
give  the  body  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  scales;  crown  light-gray  ;  ear  coverts 
and  nape  purplish-bronze  ;  rump  and  abdomen 
crimson,  often  varying  to  orange  or  bright 
yellow.  Many  supposed  species  have  been 
described,  but  Dr.  Buller  (Birds  of  New  Zea- 
land) admit*  but  one—  Nestor  meridionalis, 
with  several  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  kea 
(sou  [i.'.tii  ites  known  as  N.  notabilis)  feeds  on 
raw  flesh.  N.  productus,  the  Nestor  of  Philip 
Island,  is  extinct 


NeVtoV-I-an,  a.  A  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Nes- 
toriua  or  his  followers.    [NESTORIAKISH.] 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  Nestorius  ;  a 
supporter  of  the  views  or  opinions  of  Nestorius. 

Nes-tor'-I-an-iam,  s.  (Eng.Nestorian;  -ism.} 
Church  Hist.  :  The  doctrine  taught  by  Nes- 


torius, Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of 
the  school  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  that 
there  were  two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
in  no  sense  Theotokos,  or  Mother  of  God,  as 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  man  Jesus  and  not 
of  the  Word.  This  doctrine  was  condioniu'.l 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  convened  by  Pope 
Celestine  I.,  in  A.D.  431.  Nestorius  was  de- 
posed, and  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  made 
obligatory.  Nestorianisni  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  east,  and  Cardinal  Newman  (Arums, 
p.  425)  says  that  in  the  eleventh  century  "ite 
numbers,  with  those  of  the  Monophysites, 
are  said  to  have  surpassed  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  together."  (Since  1553  a 
portion  of  the  Nestoriuns  have  been  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  and  are  known  as  Chal- 
deans. Blunt  was  of  opinion  that  Nestorius 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  dual  nature, 
but  that  his  chief  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orthodox  was  opposition  to  the  growing  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

nes  t6Y-i-d«,  s.  pi.    [Lat  nestvr;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sun*,  -idee.} 
Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"  Uke  so  many  other  New  Zealand  forms.  Neator 
•eeins  to  be  Isolated,  and  may  fairly  be  deemed  to 
represent  a  separate  faitiily— jVertor-wfos— arlew  which 
is  fully  justified  by  a  cursory  examination  of  iU  oate- 
o\Qfy.-Prof.  A.  Jfewton  in  £»cyc.  tirit,  <«L  9tH 
xvU.366. 

net,  *  nett,  *  nette,  s.  [A.8.  net.  nett;  copn. 
with  Dut.  net ;  Icel.  &  Dan.  net ;  8w.  nut ; 
Goth,  nati;  Ger.  netz;  root  uncertain;  rf. 
Goth,  natijan  =  to  wet ;  netzcn  =  to  wet,  to 
Bleep  ;  Sansc.  nada  =  a  river.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  catching  fish,  birds,  or 
other  animals.      It  is  made  from  a  texture 
woven  or  knotted  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes.    The  fabric  is  also  used  for  securing 
or  containing  articles  of  various  kinds. 

"  And  nett  of  various  sorts,  and  various  snarea," 

/*« wfart ;  Theocritut ;  Idyl.  xxl. 

IT  Various  kinds  of  nets  are  employed  in 
dredging  and  fishing;  these  will  be  found 
under  their  distinctive  name :  as,  Stake-net, 
Seine,  Trawl-net,  &c.  For  nets  used  by  en- 
tomologists in  collecting,  see  Ring-net,  Sweep- 
net,  Umbrella-net 

2.  A  kind  of  lace  made  by  machinery.    ID 
the  last  century  various  kinds  of  these  fabric's 
were  made ;  called  Whip-net,  Mall-net,  Patei.t- 
net,  Drop-net,  Spider-net,  Balloon-net.    The 
present  varieties,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  kind  of  mesh,  are  Point-net,  Warp-net, 
and  Bobbinet  (q.v.).    Several  kinds  of  ma- 
chine-made net  are  named  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  their  manufacture. 

3.  A  covering  for  horses  in  harness,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  annoyed  by  flies. 

4.  Any  thing  made  with  interstices  or  meshes 
like  a  net 

'*  Jffti  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  chain  work, 
for  the  chapiters."-!  Kingi  viL  17. 

5.  A  trap,  a  snare. 

"  Amorous  nett.*  Milton  :  P.  L.,  IL  162. 

net-loom,  s.     A  machine  for  making  nets. 

net-masonry,  s.  Reticulated  bond,  the 
Joints  of  which  resemble  in  appearance  the 
meshes  of  a  net. 

net-veined,  a.    [NETTED  (2).] 

net-work,' net -worke.s.  Work  formed 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  net;  reticulated 
work ;  an  interlaced  or  interwoven  arrange- 
ment. (Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iii.) 

net,  nett,  a.    [The  same  word  as  neat  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Neat,  pure,  unadulterated, 

*  2.  Free  from  spot  or  blemish ;  spotless, 
pure.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  20.) 

*  3.  Bare,  uncovered. 

*  The  Priest  with  naked  armes  foil  mat 
Approaching  nigh."    8p*nt*r  :  f.  <£.,  IV.  rill.  **. 

4.  Free  from  all  deductions  ;  clear :  as,  net 
profit 

net  measure,  s. 

Arch. :  That  in  which  no  allowance  is  made 
for  finishing ;  and  in  the  work  of  artificers, 
that  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
waste  of  materials. 

net-proceeds,  *.  pi.  The  amount  or 
sum  received  for  goods  after  all  charges  and 
expenses  have  been  paid. 

net-weight,  s.  The  weight  of  goods 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  casks,  bags, 
cases,  or  other  inclosing  material. 


fitte,  Git,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


net— neuralgia 
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*8t  (i),  v.t.  &  i.   [NET,  ».) 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  or  work  up  into  a  net  or  net- 
work. 

2.  To  take  or  catch  in  a  net :  hence,  to  trap, 
to  snare ;  to  capture  by  stratagem  or  wile. 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  net  or  net-work. 

"Netting  It  [a  tree]  to  keep  off  the  bird*."— J/<M 
Xdarvmrth :  Belinda,  ch.  nL 

B.  Intmns. :  To  form  net-work ;  to  make 
nets  or  netted  work. 

net  (2),  v.t.  (NET,  a.]  To  gain  or  realize  as 
clear  profit 

*  nete,  s.    [NEAT,  «.] 

*  nothelesso,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  ne  —  not ;  the, 
and  less.}    Nevertheless  ;  none  the  less. 

ncth  er,  *  neth-ere,  *  ncath  er,  a.  [A.S. 
neodhera,  neodhra  =  lower ;  nidhe  —  below ; 
niodhar—  downward  ;  neodhan  =  below ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  nedhri  =  nether,  lower ;  itedhtirr  = 
lower  (adv.)  ;  Dan.  neder  (in  comp.  nederdecl 
=  the  lower  part  of  a  tiling)  ;  neden  —  below  ; 
neile,  ned  =  down  ;  Sw.  nedre  =  (a.)  nether, 
(adv.)  below ;  neder,  ned  —  down ;  Ger.  ntcder— 
nether.]  Lower;  having  a  lower  situation  or 
position ;  being  in  a  lower  place ;  belonging  to 
the  region  or  parts  below. 

"Oh!  dwelleri  In  the  nether  gloom,  aveugrra  of  the 
slain."  Mucuulay :  1 irg  iniut. 

*  1[  Nether  House  of  Parliament :  A  name 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  nether  -  stocks,    >.   pi      Stockings. 
(Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  it  4.) 

*  nether-vert, ».    (Sec  extract.) 

"  Ifether-vert,  which  la  properly  nil  manner  of  under, 
woodi,  Imihes,  thorua,  ta."—w.  A'eltan:  lam  Cane. 
Game.  11.  2:11. 

Meth'  er-land-er,  ..  A  native  or  reeident 
of  the  old  Netherlands,  now  Holland  anil 
Belgium. 

Neth'  er  land-Ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Netherlands  or  the  Netherlander^. 

*neth-er-ling8,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  nether;  dim. 
•ull,  -ling.}  Stockings. 

*  noth  er-mbre,  a.   [Eng.  nether,  and  more.  \ 
Lower. 

neth  -er  most,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  A.S.  nid- 
hemesta.]  Lowest. 

"  Spirit  of  the  nettermo't  nbyat," 

Mtllan:    ;'./,.,  1L  »M. 

*  n8th'-er- wards,  od».  [Bng.  nether;  -wards. j 
In  a  downward  direction. 

Neth'-i-nim,  s.  pL  [Heb.  Dyri^Netkinim), 
from  ]OJ  (natlmn)  =  to  give,  to  dedicate.] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  An  order  of  hereditary  at- 
tendants on  the  Levites  in  the  services  of  the 
second  Temple.  They  were  to  do  the  more 
menial  part  of  the  work.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gibeonites  originally  held  a  similar  office 
(Joshua,  ix.  21-27.)  At  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon. 392  accompanied  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. 
68,  Null.  vii.  60),  and  220  came  with  Ezra 
(Ezra  viii.  17,  20) ;  612  in  all. 

*  net'-I-fy,  v.t.    [Eng.  net,  a. ;  -fy.]    To  make 
neat ;  to  set  or  put  in  order.    [NEATIFV.] 

nCtt,  «.       [XET.O.] 

not  ta  pus,  J.  [Or.  vrjm  (nftta)  =  a  duck, 
and  irons  (jxius)  —  a  foot.) 

Oniitli. :  A  genus  of  Anatidae,  with  four 
species,  ranging  from  tropical  Africa  Mada- 
gascar, India  and  Ceylon,  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Australia.  Neltapus  coroman- 
dflianus  is  the  Pigmy-goose. 

«ct  tas  -to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ri-na  (ne(to)  =  a 
duck,  and  o-To/xa  \stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Ickthy. :  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Jlurasnidse 
(q.v.).  Scaleless,  snout  much- produced ;  bands 
of  card-like  teeth  on  jaws  and  vomer ;  nostrils 
on  upper  surface  of  bead,  valvular. 

net  -ted,  a.    [Eng.  net,  a. ;  -ed\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  or  worked  into  a  net 
or  net-work ;  reticulated. 

2.  Botany  (of  leaves,  <6c.): 

(1)  Gen. :  Having  the  veins  reticulated.  All 
those  requisite  to  constitute  a  completely 
developed  leaf  are  present,  but  with  no  pecu- 


liar combination.    It  is  the  common  arrange- 
ment iu  an  exogenous  leaf. 

(2)  Spec. :  Covered  with  reticulated  lines 
which  project  a  little. 

netted  carpet,  5. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Cidaria  reticulata. 
netted  mountain  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Fidonia  carbon- 
aria. 

netted-pug,  s. 

Kntom. :  A  British  moth,  Eapithecta  vena- 
sata,  one  of  the  Larentirl:i:. 

netted-work,  s.  The  same  as  NETWORK 
(q.v.). 

net  ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».    [NET(1),  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  nets  or 
net-work. 

2.  A  piece  of  net-work ;  open-work  fabric ; 
net-work. 

II.  Nav-t.  (PL) :  Nets  of  small  rope  used  on 
board  ship  for  various  purposes,  sucll  as  hold- 
ing the  hammocks  when  on  deck,  or  for  stow- 
ing sails ;  also  for  hanging  between  the  bul- 
warks and  the  rigging  to  repel  boarders,  and  for 
defence  against  splinters  and  falling  spars. 

netting  needle,  s.  A  kind  of  shuttle 
used  in  netting. 

not  tie,  *  net-tol,  *  net-tllle,  *  ne-tlo,  s. 
[A.S.  nelele,  netle;  cogn.  with  Out.  netel;  Dan. 
nelde  (for  nettle);  Sw.  ndssla  (for  natla);  Ger. 
nessel ;  0.  H.  Ger.  nezzila,  neiild.) 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Urtica(q.  v.),  containing  various 
stinging  plants.  Two  species,  the  Great  Nettle 
(Urtica  dioica)and  the  Small  Nettle(f/.  urens), 
are  indigenous  in  Britain.  The  Roman  Nettle, 
U.  piluli/era,  is  an  alien.    The  Great  Nettle 
has  ovate  acuminate  leaves  or  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,    and    spikes    of    generally   dioecious 
flowers  lower  than  the  petioles;  the  Small 
Nettle  has  elliptical  serrate  leaves,  with  five 
nearly  parallel    ribs,  the  spikes  of  flowers 
shorter  than  the  petiole.    They  follow  man. 
In  parts  of  Scotland  the  young  tips  in  spring 
are  made  into  a  soup,  or  "kail,  by  the  common 
people,  and  are  considered  as  a  cooling  medi- 
cine.   [UBTJCA.) 

2,  Various  plants  more  or  less  resembling 
the  nettle  in  leaf,  as  the  Dead-nettle  (q.v.). 

*  U  Nettle  in,  dock  out:  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression, expressive  of  inconstancy  or  fickle- 
ness ;  the  trying  of  one  thing  after  another, 
in  allusion  to  the  common  practice  when 
persona  are  stung  with  a  nettle,  of  rubbing 
the  place  with  a  dock-leaf. 

"  A'attte  in,  dock  out,  now  tula,  now  that,  Fandar»tH 
Chuttcer  :  Troiliu  ±  Creaida,  bk.  IT. 

nettle-blight,  *. 

Dot.:  sEcidium  urtica,  a  parasitic  fungus 
common  on  nettles. 

nettle-broth,  s  A  dish  made  with  nettles, 
gathered  in  March  or  April,  before  they  show 
any  flowers. 

nettle  butterfly,  s. 
Entom. :  Vanessa  urtica. 
nettle-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  thick  cotton  stuff.  Japanned,  and 
used  aa  a  substitute  for  leather. 

nettle  creeper,  s.    A  popular  name  for 

the  Whitethroat  (q.v.). 

nettle-rash,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  eruption  upon  the  skin,  resem- 
bling the  effects  of  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  It 
is  frequently  produced  by  eating  shell-fish, 
mackerel,  &c.  [URTICARIA.] 

nettle-tap,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  Moth,  SimaetMt  Fabrt- 
ciana,  one  of  the  Choreutida?,  The  larva 
feeds  on  nettles  and  pellitory. 

nettle-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Celtis  occidentals.    [CELTIS.] 

net'-tle,  v.t.  [NETTLE,  «.]  To  sting,  to  pro- 
voke, to  irritate,  to  rouse  feelings  of  dis- 
pleasure or  irritation  in. 

"  I've  nettled  umebody  full  sore." 

faucet:  Tlaocrina,  Idyl  l. 


*  net-tier,  «.    [Eng.  nettUf),  v. ;  -er.}     One) 
who  nettles,  provokes,  or  irritates  another. 

"  But  thena  are  the  nettlert,  these  are  the  blabbing 
book*  that  UA\."—HUhm:  Aninwut.  upon  tin  Otmon- 
ttrant'i  Defence,  Ac. 

net  tie-wort,  s.    [Eng.  nettle,  s.,  and  wort.) 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to 
the  order  Urticacese  (q.v.). 

nef-tling,  s.    [NETTLE,  v.] 
Bope-making : 

1.  A  process  whereby  two  ropes  are  joined 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  one,  the  ends 
being  scutched  or  beaten  out,  and  spun  or 
twisted  together. 

2.  The  tying  of  the  yarns  in  pairs  to  prevent 
their  becoming  entangled  when  hud  upon  the 
posts  in  the  ropewalk. 

*  net'  -  ty,  a.    [Eng.  net,  ». ;  -y. J    Like  a  net ; 

netted. 

neu  dorf-ite  (en  as  Si),  s.  [From  Neudorf, 
Moravia,  where  found  ;  suli".  -itt  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  pale  yellow  resin  found  in  a  bed  of 
coal.  Lustre,  wax-like ;  fracture,  conchoidal ; 
sp.  gr.  1-045  to  1-060.  An  analysis  yielded 
carbon,  78'04  ;  hydrogen,  9-84 ;  oxygen,  ll'BS  ; 
nitrogen,  0-14 ;  the  resulting  formula  being, 
CiaHogC^,  which  would  require,  carbon,  78'26 ; 
hydrogen,  10'14  ;  oxygen,  11-60  =  100.  Fuses 
at  280°.  Soluble  In  ether,  leaving  a  pale  yel- 
low residue. 

neuk,.s.    [NOOK.]    (Scotch.) 

neumej,  s.  pi.  [Properly  pneuma,  from  Gr. 
vvtvuM  (jpneitma)  =  a  breath.  When  applied 
to  the  system  of  notation,  the  word  Is  spelt 
without  the  letter  p  (neuma)  ;  when  applied  to 
a  series  of  notes  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable, 
the  word  seems  generally  to  have  retained  its 
p  (pneuma).] 

Music:  The  notations  employed  from  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth.  Kiese- 
wutter  considers  them  to  be  the  ancient  nota 
Romana  ;  others  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
Asiatic  origin. 

neiir-,  pref.  [Gr.  vevpov  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.j 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  nerve  or 
the  nervous  system, 

neilr'-a-da,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  4oij» 
(aden)  =  an  acorn,  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  rosaceous 
tribe  NeuradeBe  (q.v.). 

neu-rad'-e-aa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neuradta); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  su£r.  -az.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceae.  The  calyx 
adheres  to  a  ring  of  ten  carpels ;  the  seeds  are 
pendulous. 

neu-rae'-ml-a,  «.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  olpa 
(Itaima)  =  blood.] 

Pathol. :  Dr.  Laycock's  name  for  purely 
functional  diseases  of  the  nerves.  (DungLisvn.) 

nen-ree'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  neuram(ia);  -fc.j 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  neuraemia. 

neiir '-al.  a.    [Gr.  vevpov  (neuron)  =  a  nerve ; 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -c./. 1 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  the 
nervous  system. 

neural  arch,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  (PL):  The  posterior  rings  of 
the  vertebrae  enclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural-axis,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Owen's  name  for  the  trunk 
of  the  nervous  system  lodged  in  the  canal 
formed  by  the  chain  of  the  vertebrae. 

t  neural-canal,  s. 

Anat. :  The  canal  containing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural-septum,  .•••. 

Anat. :  A  median  fascia  running  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra:.  (Qnain.) 

neural-spine,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Owen's  name  for  the  auto- 
genous part  in  the  vertebrae  above  the  neura- 
pophysis  or  parts  lodging  the  neural  axis ; 
the  homologue  of  the  spiuous  process  of  a 
vertebra. 

neu  ral'  gi  a,  s.    [Pref.  neur-,  and  Or.  oAyot 
(digos)=  pain";  Fr.  neuralgia.] 
Pathol. :  Severe  pain  produced  by  irritation 


boU,  boj ;  pout,  Jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion.  -flon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -dons  =  shus.    -bio,  -die.  4c.  =  bel,  del. 
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of  a  nerve,  or  by  sympathetic  action  with 
inflammation  of  surrounding  parts  ;  a  disease 
chiefly  of  debility,  overwork,  and  general  de- 
pression. When  it  occurs  in  the  head  It  is 
called  tic-doloreux,  in  the  breast  angina  pec- 
tori*,  and  in  the  chest-wall  intercostal  neur- 
algia. Bromide  of  potassium,  strychnine, 
arsenic,  quinine,  and  tonic  treatment  gener- 
ally are  indicated  in  this  disease. 

neu  ral  gic,  a.  [Eng.  neuralgia)  ;  -id.]  Per- 
taining to  neuralgia  ;  of  the  nature  of  neur- 
algia. 

*  neu  ral-gy,  *.    [NEURALOI  A.] 

ncur-a  poph'-y-sis,  i.  [Pref.  neur-,  and 
Eng.  apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  The  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra  ; 
the  process  formed  at  the  Junction  of  the 
neural  arches. 

ncu  -ra'-tion,  i.  [Gr.  rn/pot-  (neuron)  =  a 
nerve.}  The  aame  as  NERVATION  (q.v.). 

"  The  structure  of  the  important  |*rti,  such  ai  alar 
•furation,  palpi,  generative  organ*.  tc."—  fi4l4,  Jau. 

•-•  li^'J. 

nen-rSo'-tim-y,  i.  [Gr.  nijxw  (neuron)  =  a 
nerve,  and  TOM")  (tone)  =  a  cutting;  Tt>ra> 
(temnS)  =  to  cut.]  The  operation  of  cutting 
out  a  nerve  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

nen,  rif'-i-ty,  «.    [Formed  on  analogy  with 

electricity,  from  Gr.  vtvpov  (neuron)  =.  a  nerved] 

Physiol.     A  scientific  name  for  what  was 

formerly  known  as  nervous  force  or  nervous 

fluid. 

"Jfeurtctfy  ii  not  electricity  any  more  than  U 
myonicity  ;  both  are  peculiar  uiodea  ol  polar  lores."— 
Owtn:  Anat,  VfrtebratM,  i.  Sis. 

neur-i-lem'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  neur-  ;  i  connect  , 
and  Or.  A«>/jo  (lemma)  =  a  coat.] 

Anat.  tt  Physioi  :  The  membranous  sheath 
or  covering  which  encases  each  nerve  or  fila- 
ment of  a  nerve. 

•  nen-rH  -f-tjf,  «.    [Gr.  wpw  (neuron)  =  a 
nerve.)    The  functions  or  properties  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-fibres. 

-  We  owe  to  Hr.  Lewea  oar  Terr  beet  thank*  lor  the 
•tree*  which  he  has  laid  on  the  doctrine  that  nerve- 
fibre  U  uniform  in  structure  and  function,  and  for 
the  word  rieunlity  which  expresses  Its  common  pro- 
perties."— If.  I.  CHfoni.  (Anmniall\. 

ncur  In,  neiir  '-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  wCoor  (neuron) 
—  a  nerve.] 

I'hysiol.  :  The  matter  of  which  nerves  are 
composed,  and  which  is  enveloped  in  neuri- 
lemiua. 

neu  ri  -tls,  s.   [Gr.  txvpw  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.] 
Pathol.  :  Infiammation  of  a  nerve. 

ncur-o-,  pref.    [NEUB.] 

neuro-hypnologist,  s.  A  mesmerist; 
one  who  induces  a  hypnotic  state  by  animal 

magnetism. 

neuro  hypnology,  «.  [NEURO-HYPNOT- 
ifiM.J 

neuro  hypnotism,  s. 

1.  Animal  magnetism  ;  mesmerism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  state  induced  by  means  of  mesmerism. 

neur-i-cen'-tral,    o.     [Pref.    neuro-,   and 

£ng.  central.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  the  centres  of  ossification  in  a 
vertebra. 

neurocentral  suture,  >. 
Anat.  :    A   narrow   cartilaginous    interval 
existing  till  the  third  year  .  j  a  dorsal  vertebra. 

nen  rog  -ll-a,  «.    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  yXi'a 

(gTio)  =  glue.] 

Anat.  :  The  name  proposed  by  Virchow,  and 
generally  adopted,  for  the  supporting  sub- 
stance met  with  in  the  brain  and  spinal-cord 
between  the  nerve-fibres.  Kolliker  supposed 
it  to  be  retiform  tissue,  and  named  it  Reti- 
culum.  Called  also  Sustentacular  tissue. 

neuroglia-  cells,  s.  pi. 
Anat.  :  Small  cells  occurring  in  the  neurog- 
Ba(q.v.X 


"  The  presence  of  the  neurojjlla-cffli  is  In  favour  of 
Kbllikers  view."—  v.t*aiH  :  Anatomy  led.  1888),  It  47L 

neu-rSg'-ra-phy,  «.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
Ypo^w  (grapko)  =  tf>  write.]  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  deals  with  the  nerves  ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  nerves. 


neiir-6  lie  -na,   ».    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Lat. 
Icciia  =  a  cloak,  which  the  calyx  resembles.] 

Lot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Neurolsenese 
(q.v.).  Xeuroltena  lottata  is  the  Common  Hal- 
l>erd-weed,  an  erect  South  American  shrub, 
with  compound  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers. 

neur-o-lw'-ne-se,  t.  pi,    (Mod.  Lat.  neurola- 
n(a);  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -err.] 

Sot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Sene- 
ciouiden. 

neiir  6-lite,  «.    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  AiSot 

(lillua)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  neurolith.] 

Min.  :  Dana  places  this  mineral  as  a  sub- 
species of  Finite.  Hardness,  4  '25  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'47d  ;  colour,  wax  or  amber-yellow  ;  lustre, 
satin-like  ;  feel,  unctuous.  Thompson'saitalysis 
yielded  silica,  73-0  ;  alumina,  17  '36  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  -40  ;  magnesia,  1-50  ;  lime,  3-25  ;  water, 
4-30  =  W-8.  A  subsequent  analysis  by  T.  S. 
Hunt  entirely  diflers  from  this,  so  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  mineral  is  yet  uncertain. 
It  forms  a  belt  190  feet  wide  at  Stanstead, 
Lower  Canada. 


,  a.     [Eng.  neurology); 
-ical.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  neurology*. 

neu  rol'-i-Kist,  >.  [Eng.  neurology);  -til.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  neurology. 

neu-r61-*-gy,  s.  [Gr.  mow  (nnmm)  =  a 
nerve,  and  Aoyot  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  nerves.  (Ouain:  Anat.  (ea. 
8thX  519.) 

neu-r  o  -ma,  s.  (Gr.  rripor  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.] 
Pathol.:    A    knotty    swelling  or  tumour 
occurring  in  a  nerve  ;  nervous  tumour. 

nciir-o-path'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  neuropath(y)  ;  -ic.] 
Relating  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suffering 
from  a  nervous  disease. 

neu  r5p  a-thy,  >.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
vofot  (pathos)  =  suffering,  pain.] 

Pathol.  :  Nervous  disease  in  general,  or  of 
any  particular  nerve. 

ncur-<J-po  -dl-um,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
trove  (j-uus),  genit.  iroiot  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  ventral  or  inferior  division  of  the 
foot  tubercle  of  an  annelid  ;  often  called  the 
ventral  oar.  (Xicholton.) 

neu  rop  ter,  .<.  [NEDBOPTERA.]  An  individual 
or  the  order  Neuroptera  (q.v.). 

neu  rop  -ter-a,  >.  pi.    [Pref.  neu.ro-,  and  Gr. 

nrepor  (pteron)  '—  a  wing.] 

1.  EiUom.  :  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta, 
in  which  the  older  entomologists  included  all 
insects  posses- 

sing four  mem-< 

branous  wings, 

more    or   less 

elaborately 

veined,  but 

without  the  peculiar  arrange- 

which  occurs  in  the  Hymen- 

arrangement  included  insects 

plete  and  others  with  an  incomplete  metamor- 

phosis.    The  latter  are  now  more  generally 

called  Pseudoneuroptera,  and  made  a  sub- 

order of  Orthoptera,    The  order  Neuroptera  of 

modern  authors  includes  insects  with  a  per- 

fect metamorphosis,  a  mandibulate  mouth,  a 

free  prothorax,  and  four  more  or  less  veined 

membranous  wings,  and  has  two  sub-orders, 

Flanipennia   and  Trichoptera.      The   insect 

figured  is  M  yrmeleon  formicarius,  belonging  to 

the  sub-order   Planipennia,   and  the  group 

Megaloptera. 

2.  PaltKmt.  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  Paheoiolc  types  which  have  been  described  as 
Jifuroiftera  seein  all  to  be  either  PseudoneuronUTa, 
or  most  nearly  allied  to  that  tribe.  In  the  Trial 
forms  which  appear  to  be  related  to  the  existi-ut 
North  American  genus  C'haaliodes  have  been  met 
with,  and  in  the  Lias  and  Oolites  a  few  specie*  of  dlf- 
fereut  fauiilies  occur.  In  Tertiary  deposits  they  are 
more  plentiful."—  »•.  &  Datlai,  In  CauKlCt  Sal.  eta., 
vtlo. 

neu  rop'  ter-al,  a.  [Eng.  neuroptcr;  -a!.] 
Peitainiug  or  belonging  to  the  Neuroptera 
(q.v.). 

neu  rop'-ter-an,  ».  [Eng.  neuropter;  -an.} 
The  same  u  NEUKOPTER  (q.v.). 

neu  rop  ter-Is,  >.      [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Or. 
frre'ptc  (pterte)  =  a  fern.] 
Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns  ranging 


from  the  Devonian  to  the  Triassic  period,  uni- 
versally abundant 

in   the  Coal  Mea- * 

sures.  The  midrib 
of  the  leaflets  is 
evanescent,  either 
not  distinct,  or  dis- 
appearing towards 
the  apex. 

neu-rop'-ter- 

OU8,  a.  [Eng.  n>-n- 
rvpter;  ~ous.]  The 
same  as  NEUROP- 
TERAL  (q.v,). 


/•"-,  and  Eng.  purpuric.]    (See  the  etym.  and 
compound.) 

neuropurpurio-fever,  s.  A  malignant 
epidemic  fever  attended  with  lesions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  usually  with  purpuric 
or  other  eruptions.  Mortality  from  25  to  80 
per  cent  of  those  attacked.  Tanner  prefers 
to  call  it  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  gives  as 
synonyms  malignant  purpuric-fever,  malig- 
nant purple-fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spiual 
meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  typhus,  and  spotted 
fever. 

neu-ro'-sjls,  i.  [Or.  t^vpov  (neuron)  =  9.  nerve.} 
PathoL:  Nervous  disease  oraffection;  neuro- 
pathy. 

neiir-o  Bkel'-e'-tal,  s.  [Eng.  nenroskelet(on); 
adj.  suit,  -ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
skeleton  (q.v.). 

ncur  6-skel'-£-t£n,  i.  [Pref.  neuro-f  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  The  endoskeleton  (q.v.)  of  verte- 
brates ;  on  it  the  general  shape  of  the  body 
and  of  its  various  parts  greatly  depends.  IU 
parts  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  segments 
following  and  articulating  with  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body. 

"  The  deep-touted  bouea,  In  relation  to  the  narrow 

ax  U  and  locuuiut  ion,  form  the  n*ur0«t«J«ton. " — Owtn . 
Anat.  Vertebrate*,  i.  ^7. 

*  neiir  6-sp&st,  ».  [Lat.  neurospatton,  from 
Gr.  v<vp6<rTra<TTOv(neuro$i>astoii'),  neut  of  vtvpo- 
<nra<rw  (neurospcutos)  =  drawn  by  strings  : 
vtvpd  (neura)  =  a  string,  and  o-rrau  (sj>oo)  =  to 
draw.]  A  puppet ;  ft  figure  put  in  motion  by 
a  string. 

"That  outward  form  U  bat  a  nturotptut' 

More;  tony  of  the  Soul.  bk.  i.,  ch.  a.  i.  Si. 

ncur-os-then'-I-a,  «,  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Or. 
trftVoc  (sthenoa)  =  strength,  force.] 

Pathol. :  Excessive  nervous  power  or  excite* 
ment 

neu-r6t'-Ic,  a.  A  *.  [Gr.  vtvpov  (neuron)  =  A 
nerve.] 

A*  At  adjective: 

L  Pertaining  to  the  nerves ;  situated  in  th* 
nerves :  as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  acting  oa 
the  nerves ;  nervine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disease  which  has  its  seat  in  the  nerves. 

2.  A  medicine  which  acts  upon  the  nerves  ; 
ft  nervine. 

neur'-o-tome,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  -rotf 
(tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  long,  narrow  scalpel,  used  by  ana- 
tomists to  dissect  the  nerves. 

neur  6  torn  Ic  alt  a.  [Eng.  neun>tum(y) ; 
-ical,}  Pertaining  to  oeorotomy,  or  the  dis- 
section of  the  nerves. 

neu  rot  -o  mist,  s.  [Eng.  ncurotom(y) ;  -ist. 
One  who  is  skilled  in  ueurotomy;  one  woo 
dissects  the  nerves. 

neu-rot'-o-my,  a.    [NKUBOTOME.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  dissection  of  the 
nerves. 

2.  An  incised  wound  of  a  nerve. 

neur  6-t5n'-ic,  *.  [Pref.  neuro-  and  Eng. 
tonic.]  A  medicine  employed  to  strengthen 
or  brace  the  nerves. 


neiir 

GIST. 


yp-ndl'-o-glst,  ».     [NIDBO-BYPHOU> 

.] 


fit*,  f&t.  Hare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  ftither ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdX 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw 
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oeu'-ter,  a,  &  s.     [Lai.  =  neither  :  ne  =  not, 
and  uter=.  whether  of  the  two  ;  Fr.  neutre.} 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  belonging  to  one  side 
or  the  other;  indifferent,  impartial,  neutral. 

"The  duke  and  nil  his  oodiitrey  abode  u  neuter  and 
helde  with  none  of  botli  parties."—  fit'rner*:  Froiuart; 
•         Cronycfo.  vol.  i.,  ch.  cclii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Neither  male  nor  female. 

2.  Grammar: 

(1)  Of  neither  gender  ;  a  terra  applied  to 
nouns  and  those  forms  of  adjectives,  participles, 
.*.-<•.,  which  are  neither  masculine  norfeminine. 
In  English  grammar  applied  to  the  names  of 
inanimate  things. 

(2)  Applied  to  verbs,  the  same  as  INTRANSI- 
TIVE (q.v.). 

3.  Zool.:  Having  no  fully  developed  sex. 
|B.  II.  3.] 

"  F«w  neuter  insecto  out  o*  Europe  have  been  care- 
fully examined."—  Darwin  :  Origin  of  Specie*  («d.  1885), 
p.  2:11. 

*  B*  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  person  who  does  not 
attach  himself  to  or  support  either  side  in  a 
dispute  or  contest  between  two  or  more 
persons  or  nations  ;  one  who  is  neutral  ;  a 
neutral  ;  a  trimmer. 

"  You  most  be  as  it  were  a  neuter,  and  not  wedded 
to  your  selfe,  but  at  one  •landing  in  doubt."  —  /'we.* 
Murtyrt.  p.  MW. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  flower  having  neither  stamens 
Hor  pistils;  as  in  those  occupying  the  outer- 
most flowers  of  the  head  of  Centaurea  Gyanus, 
the  margin  of  the  cymes  in  garden  plants  of 
Viburnum,  Hydrangea,  or  in  the  whole  cyme 
of  I'ifiunntm  opulus. 

2.  Gram.  :  A  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

"  Even  In  Greek  and  Latlii  there  is  no  outward  dis- 
tinctiim  betweeii  the  nointnative  aud  accusative  of 
neuters."-  Hax  Midler  :  Science  of  Languaye,  f  lit. 

3.  Entom.  :    A   sterile   female,    a   worker. 
J»  enters  are  found  in  social  insect-communities, 
such  as  those  of  bees  and  ant  s.    They  have  no 
sex,  and,  consequently,  no  reproductive  power. 
According  to  Huber  and  Latreille  the  non- 
development  of  sexnal  organs  is  due  to  the 
kind  of  nourishment  to  which  such  insects 
have  been  limited  in  the  larval  state.    Darwin 
(Origin  of  Species,    ch.    viiL)   considers   the 
different  castes  of  neuters  to  have  arisen  from 
natural  selection   among   males   and   fertile 
females,  and  considers  that  the  existence  of 
th?se  sterile  forms    furnishes   an   argument 
against  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  inherited  habit. 

"The  annual  or  periodical  massacre  of  the  neuter*  by 
wasps."—  Lindtav  :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animal*,  i.  151. 

teu'-tral,  *  non-trail,  *  new-trail,  a.  & 

5.  [Lat.  neutralist  from  neuter  =.  neither;  Fr., 
8p.,  &  Port,  neutral;  Ital.  neutrale.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Not  engaged  or  acting  on  either  side;  not 
taking  an  active  part  with  any  one  of  two  or 
more  contesting  parties  ;  indifferent,  impartial. 

"  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down 
That  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart.** 
Shaktsp.  :  Lear,  11L  7. 

2.  Neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  ;  medi- 
ocre, indifferent,  middling. 

"  Some  things  good,  and  some  things  111  do  Mem, 
And  neutral  some  in  ber  fautastlck  eye." 

Daeies.    (Todd.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  NEUTER  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem.  :  Neither  acid  nor  alkaline.     The 
term  refers  chiefly  to  compounds  of  an  acid 
and  a  base  in  which  the  one  has  been  fully 
saturated  with  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  a 
condition  usually  indicated  by  the  substance 
having  no  action  on  the  colour  of  litmus  paper 
or  solution. 

B*  A$  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  takes  no  active  part 
or  side  in  a  contest  between  others  ;  one  who 
is  neutral  ;  one  who  does  not  attach  himself 
to  any  one  side  or  party. 

"  All  the  Internall  remedy  Is  to  come  from  the  whole 
•ound  parts  thereof,  that  la  to  say,  such  as  are  neu- 
' 


,  , 

t.  '—ftaleewiU;  Apotogie,  bk.  iv-.,  ch.  ii..  i  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

8.  Church  Hist.  (PI)  :  Aterm  applied  to  certain 
Zwinglians  who  taught  that  communion  in  one 
or  both  kinds  was  indifferent,  as  nothing  but 
the  material  elements  was  received  in  either 
case.  (Shipley.) 


neutral-axis,  9. 

Mech. :  The  plane  iu  which  the  tensile  and 
compressing  forces  terminate,  and  in  which 
the  stress  is  therefore  nothing, 

neutral -colours,  s.  pi.  Colours  in 
which  the  hue  is  broken  by  partaking  of  the 
reflected  colours  of  the  objects  which  sur- 
round them. 

neutral-line,  «. 

Magnetism:  That  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
magnetic  bar  in  which  there  is  no  magnetic 
force. 

neutral-point,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"The  neutral-point  of  two  metals  Is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  their  thermo-electric  values  are  equal." 
—Everett :  C.  0.  8.  Syttem  of  Unitt  (1875),  p.  76. 

neutral-salts,  s.  ,•!. 

Chem. :  Salts  which  do  not  exhibit  any  acid 
or  alkaline  properties. 

neutral-tint,  s. 

1.  A  dull  grayish  hue,  having  the  character 
of  none  of  the  brilliant  colours,  such  as  red, 
yellow,  blue,  &c. 

2.  A  factitious  gray  pigment  used  in  water- 
colours.     It  is  composed  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  in  various  proportions. 

neutral-vowel,  s.  A  term  applied  to 
the  vowel  heard  in  such  words  as  her,  firm, 
church,  Ate.,  from  its  indefinite  character, 
which  is  often  due  to  the  influence  of  a  fol- 
lowing liquid. 

*  neu'-tral  1st,  5.  [Eng.  neutral;  -is*.]  One 
who  professes  neutrality ;  a  neutral. 

"  Intrusting  of  the  militia  aud  navy  in  the  hands  of 
neutralists.  "—Petit ion  of  City  of  London  to  Boutc  of 
Commont  (IMS),  p.  6. 

neu  -  tral'-X  -ty,  a.    [Fr.  neutralite,  from  neu- 
tral —  neutral  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  neutralita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neutral  In 
the  disputes  or  contests  of  others. 

"  Purchase  but  their  neutrality." 

Glover:  At  f*naid.  Is. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 

"The  plurality  of  the  verb,  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun."— Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

*  3.  Indifference  or  mediocrity  in  quality ; 
a  state  of  being  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad. 

"There  is  no  health  ;  physicians  say  that  w* 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality." 

Donna:  Anatomy  of  t\e  World. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  Possessing  the  neutral  condition. 
[NEUTRAL,  A.  II.  2.1 

2.  Law:  That   condition  or  attitude  of  a 
country  or  state  in  which  it  does  not  take 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between 
other  countries.     A  neutral  state  is  allowed 
to  supply  to  either  of  the  belligerents  any 
supplies  or  stores  which  are  not  contraband 
of  war.     It  may  also  enter  into  treaties  or  en- 
gagements with  either  side,   provided  such 
treaties  or  engagements  are  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  war. 

If  Armed  neutrality  :  The  state  of  a  country 
or  nation  which  holds  itself  armed  in  readi- 
ness to  resist  any  aggression  of  either  of 
the  belligerents  between  whom  ft  is  neutral. 

neu-tral-i-za'-tion,  5.    [Eng.  neutralise); 
•ation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  neutralizing  or  making  neu- 
tral ;  the  state  of  being  neutralized. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring  free  to  all  parties, 
as  not  belonging  to  any  one  state  in  particu- 
lar, and  therefore  not  to  be  attacked  or  in- 
jured by  any  belligerent  in  time  of  war ;  the 
act  of  declaring  or  making  neutral  territory. 

II.  Chem. :  The  act  of  making  neutral, 
[NEUTRAL,  A.  II.  2.] 

neu'-tral-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  neutral ;  -lee.] 

1.  To  render  neutral ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of 
neutrality. 

2.  To  declare  free  and  open  to  all  parties ; 
to  declare  or  make  neutral  territory. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  or  distinctive 
properties   or  opposite   dispositions  of ;   to 
render  inoperative  or  null ;  to  counteract. 

neu'-tral-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  neutralise);  -er.] 
One  who,  or  thitt  which  neutralizes  counter- 
acts, or  renders  inoperative  and  ineffective  the 
peculiar  properties  or  powers  of  anything. 


neu'-tral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  neutral.;  >ly.]  Int 
neutral* manner ;  without  inclination  or  favour 
to  any  one  side ;  impartially. 

ncu  tri-a,  s.    [NUTRIA.] 

ne-ve'  (1),  *.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  nivem,  accus.  ol 
nix  •=  snow.]  Snow  converted  into  glacier  ice. 

"An  indefinite  thickness  [of  snow]  would  accumu 
late,  if  it  were  not  prevented  by  the  formation  ol 
nevi'—LyfU:  Student1!  Kltmentt  of  QeoL  (ed.  4tb),  p. 

neve  (2),  s.    [N*VB.] 

*nev-en,  v.t.    [Icel.nefna;  Da.  nasvnt.}    Tc 

name,  to  call,  to  mention. 

"  Ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
Ne  necened  she."  Chuucer:  C.  T.,  8,485. 

nSv'-er,  adv.  [A.S.  natfre,  from  ne  =  not,  and 
cefre  =  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever;   at  no  time,  whether   past, 

present,  or  future. 

"  Where  rest  can  never  dwell,  horn  never  comes 
That  comes  to  alL"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  «. 

2.  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ;  none. 

"  He  may  be  ransomed  and  we  never  the  wiser." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  V..  iv.  L 

3.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  indefi- 
nite article  when  it  is  equivalent  to  an  em* 
phatfc  not  or  none. 

"  He  answered  htm  to  never  a  won}."— Matt,  x  xvit.  14. 

^T  Never  so:  To  any  extent  or  degree;  to 
whatever  extent  or  degree. 

"Creep  time  never  to  slow,  yet  it  shall  come." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iii.  S. 

IT  Never  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious  : 

as,  never-ceasing,  never-ending,  never-failing, 
never-dying,  never-sated,  never-tiri>igt  Ac. 

never-indebted,  phr. 
Law :  An  answer  traversing  an  action  for 
alleged  debt  arising  from  simple  contract. 

*  never -the -later,    "  never -the- 

latter,  adv.   Nevertheless.  (Tyndall:Worke», 
p.  162.) 

ncv'  er  the-lcss,  *  nev-er-the-les,  conj. 
[Eng.  never  the  less,  where  the  less  =  A.S.  thy 
ItKS  =  by  that  less ;  a  substitution  for  the 
older  natheless  or  nathUss  (q.v.).]  Notwith- 
standing, yet,  still,  none  the  less ;  in  spite  of 
or  without  regarding  that ;  for  all  that. 

*  neV-ew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [NEPHEW.] 

new  (ew  as  u),  *  newe,  a.  [A.S.  niwe, 
neowe,  niowe ;  cogn.  with  Dst.  nieuw ;  Icel. 
ntfr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ny;  Goth,  ninjis;  Ger. 
neu;  O.  H.  G.  niuwi ;  Wei.  newydd;  Ir. 
nua,  nuadh ;  Gael,  nuadh ;  Lith.  nayjas ;  Russ. 
novuii;  Lat.  novus;  Gr.  it'os  (neos);  Sansc. 
nava  =  Eng.  new.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  existed  only  a  short  time ;  lately 
or  recently  made,  produced,  or  brought  into 
existence;  recent,  novel,  not  old  :  as,  a  new 
coat ;  a  new  fashion.    (Said  of  things.) 

2.  Recent ;  lately  come :  as,  a  new  arrival. 

3.  Recently  or  lately  discovered  or  brought 
to  notice;  not  before  known :  as,  a  new  metal. 

4.  Different  from  a  former;  newly  or  re- 
cently entered  upon  :  aa,  To  lead  a  new  life. 

*  5.  Renovated  or  repaired,  so  as  to  be  *u 
the  original  state ;  reinvigorated. 

"Men.  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat, 
and  almost  new." — Bacon :  Jfatural  History. 

6.  Recently  started  or  begun ;  as,  a  new 
year,  a  new  moon. 

7.  Never  before  used ;  opposed  to  second- 
hand :  as,  new  furniture. 

*  &  Retaining  the  original  freshness. 

"These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays." 

Pope  :  Temple  of  fame,  IL 

fit  Fresh  after  any  event. 

"flew  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air." 
Dryden  :  To  the  IHtehett  of  Ormonde.  101, 

*10.  Not  of  ancient  extraction ;  not  belong- 
ing to  a  family  of  ancient  lineage.  (A  latinism.) 
"  A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more-  ex* 
tensive  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man  often 
mounts  to  favour,  aud  outshines  the  rvsLof  his  con- 
temporaries."— Addiion.    (Todd. ) 

11.  Not  habituated,  accustomed, or  familiar; 
unaccustomed,  unused. 

"Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
A'fw  to  the  plough."     Pope:  Homer;  Odyttey  IT.  ML 

B.  As  adverb;  (Obsolete,  except  in  com- 

position  X 
L  In  a  new,  fresh,  or  different  manner. 

*'  You  shall  be  new  christened  In  the  Toww." 

Hhaketp.  :  AicAard  ///..  i.  L 


o^ ;  po*ut,  Jo^I ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aa ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exlfft.    ph  =  C 
-dan.  -Uan  =  itifrli    -tion,  -sioa  =  ohun ;  -tion,  - jion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -alous  =  ahus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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new— newfangled 


I  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

-  By  nna  unfolding  bit  imprtaonad  pride." 

:  tionmt  St. 


S.  Lately,  recently,  newly,  freshly. 

"  Ye  ride  iw  stilh-  and  coy.  lu  doth  ft  umiil, 
Wew  neve  spoused,  liUlujt  at  the  burd." 


. 
:  C.  T.,  7,«T». 

K  New  is  largely  used  in  comi><>8ition,  with 
the  force  of  lately,  recently,  newly  :  as,  new- 
coined,  new-found,  new-planned,  new-built, 
new-fallen,  new-hatched,  &c. 

new-assignment,  ». 

Law.  :  A  fresh  and  more  precise  statement 
of  a  charge  when  it  lias  been  vaguely  or  even 
inaccurately  drawn  out  at  first. 

new-blown,  a.  Recently  come  into 
bloom.  (Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv.) 

new-born,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Aa  adj.  :   Recently  bom;  newly  come 
into  existence. 

B.  Aa  substantive  : 

Church  Ulat.  (PI.):  An  American  «ect  of 
Antinomians,  which  had  a  short  existence  ill 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  IU 
founder  was  a  German  immigrant,  named 
Matliias  Bowman  (died  1727).  They  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  deification  of  humanity,  with 
its  consequence  of  denying  tliut  any  act  coukl 
be  sinf'il  in  persons  so  deified. 

New  Christians,  «.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  Certain  Jews  In  Portaga!  in 
the  fifteenth  century  who,  being  Intimidated 
Into  receiving  baptism,  continued  secretly  to 
practise  the  rites  of  Judaism. 

New  Church,  >.    [SWEDENBOBOIAN.] 
"new-come,  a.    Lately  come  or  arrived. 

new  comer,  a.    One  who  has  lately  come; 
ft  recent  arrival. 
New  Connexion,  i. 
Eccleiiology  it  Church  History  : 
L  A  branch  of  the  Methodists  (q.v.X 
S.  A  branch  of  the  Qencral  Baptists. 

*  new  -create,  v.t.     To  create  anew. 
j/Shakeap.  :  Othello,  iv.  2.) 

new-dropped,  a.  Recently  born.  (Used 
•nly  of  the  lower  animals.) 

*'  He  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-drow'tl  lamb*.'' 
Wordivxtrth  :  Th*  Rrotfitr*. 

*  new-fashion,  a.     Recently  come  Into 
fashion,  new  fashioned. 

new-fashioned,  a.  Made  In  a  new 
fashion  or  style  ;  recently  come  into  fashion. 

new-fledged,  a.  Wearing  iU  first 
feathers  ;  recently  fledged. 

t  New  Holland,  *. 

Oeog.  :  The  old  name  of  Australia 
New  Holland  Ctdar  : 
Sot.  :  A  species  of  Cedrels. 
New  Holland  Gum^irablc: 
Sot.  :  Angophora  costata. 

t  New  Independents,  t.  pi. 

Ecdesiol.  A  Church  Hiit.  :  The  Independents 
V  Gongregatioualists  (q.v.) 

New  Jersey,  ». 

Geog.  :  One  of  the  United  States. 
New  Jersey  Tea  :  [CEANOTHUS). 

new-laid,  a.  Recently  or  freshly  laid  : 
SB,  a  new-laid  egg. 

new-land,<.    Laud  newly  brought  under 

cultivation. 

new-man,  ». 

Script.  &  Theol.  :  A  regenerated  man.    [RE- 

GENERATION.] 

new-model,  v.t.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh 
form  to  a  model. 

new-moon,  «. 

Astron.  :  Properly  the  moon  when  sheappears 
after  having  beeninvisible  from  having  her  dark 
aide  to  us,  sometimes  used  of  the  time  when  the 
moon  is  thus  invisible;  as  opposed  to  fall  moon. 

New  Pelagians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  Dutch  sect,  holding  Pela- 
gian views  on  grace  and  free-will.  Sometimes 
times  called  Comaristffi,  from  Theodore  Co- 
martius,  secretary  to  the  States-General  He 
died  about  1595.  (Blunt.) 


*  New  Platonlst, ».    [NEOPLATOSIST.] 
New  Red   Conglomerate,  «.    (DOLO- 

MITIC  CONGLOMERATE.] 

New  Red  Sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  certain 
series  of  sandstones  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  called  Old  Red  Sandstones.  The  New 
Red  Sandstone  Group  consisted  chiefly  of 
sandy  and  argillaceous  strata,  usually  brick- 
red,  though  sometimes  spots  and  strides  of  it 
are  greenish-gray,  so  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Variegated  Sandstone.  It  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  upper  strata  are 
now  called  Trinssic,  and  the  lower,  Permian. 
Sometimes  the  term  New  Ked  Sandstone  is 
confined  to  the  former,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in 
his  Students  Elements  of  Geology,  heading  a 
chapter,  Trias,  or  New  Red  Sandstone  Group 
(ed.  4th,  p.  325). 

•new -sad.  ».  Recently  made  sad. 
(Shakesp.  :  Love  l  Labour't  Leit,  T.  2.) 

new-sand, ». 
Founding :  Facing-sand. 

new-style,  . 

ChrenoL :  The  name  given  to  that  change  in 
our  chronology  which  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  [CAL- 
ENDAR, «.,  HI.  3.] 

New  Testament,  «.    [TBSTAMKNTJ. 
new-trial,  ».    [TRIAL.] 

New  "^Vorld,  *.  A  name  commonly 
given  to  the  continent  of  North  and  South 
America,  as  having  become  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  only  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date. 

New-World  Monkey! :  [PLATVRUINE,  MON- 
KEY.] 

new-year,  o.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  beginning  of  s  new  year :  as,  new-year 
congratulations. 

New-year" t  Dny :  The  first  day  of  a  new  year ; 
the  first  day  of  January. 

New-year"!  gift :  A  present  made  on  New- 
year's  day. 

"If  I  be  eerred  such  a  trick.  111  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  aud  give  tbetu  to  a  dog  as  a 
mmfftiffifr-SiSif  :  /Zrrrjr  iron.  Ill  & 

New  Zealand, , . 

Geog. :  A  British  colonial  territory  in  the 
South  Pacific,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands, 
two  large  and  one  small,  besides  others  adja- 
cent It  was  originally  called  Tasmania,  from 
Abel  Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  1642. 

New  Zealand  Bat : 

Zool.:  Chalinolobus  tuberculatu. 

New  Zealand  Berardius : 

Zool. :  Berardius  Arnoum,  a  ziphioid  whale, 
of  which  only  four  specimens  are  known  to 
science.  One  was  taken  near  Canterbury, 
N.Z.,  in  1868.  It  was  about  thirty  feet  long, 
velvety  black,  with  grayish  belly.  In  its 
stomach  were  found  half  a  bushel  of  the 
horny  beaks  of  a  species  of  octopus. 

New  Zealand  Flax.    [FLAX,  U  (3).] 

New  Zealand  Fur-seal : 

Zool. :  Otaria  Forsteri  (Gypsophom  tropimlit, 
Gray).  A  full-grown  specimen  is  from  six  to 
seven  feet  long,  and  weighs  about  220  Ibs. 
The  hair  is  soft,  black,  with  reddish-gray  tips, 
a  delicate  reddish  under-fur.  They  are  fast 
becoming  extinct,  or  retiring  southward. 

New  Zealand  Goose  :  [CNEM  IORNIS). 

New  Zealand  Hump-back  Whale  : 

Zool. :  Megaptera  Novas  Zelandios. 

New  Zealand  Parrot : 

Ornith.  :  Strigopl  habroptilus.    [KAKAPO.] 

New  Zealand  Short-tatted  Bat : 

Zool. :  Jfystacina  tubenulata,   [MYSTACIKA.] 

New  Zealand  Smelt : 

Ichthy. :  Retrapinna  Ridiardsoni,  one  of  the 
Salmonidte,  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  New 
Zealand. 

New  Zealand  Spinach : 

Bot.  &  HorL :  Tetragonia  expansa,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach. 

New  Zealand  Spruce-tree : 
Bot. :  Dacrydium  cuprestinum. 


New  Zealand  Sub-region : 

Zool. :  A  sub-division  of  the  Australian 
region,  consisting  of  New  Zealand,  with  th» 
Auckland,  Chatnam,  aud  Norfolk  Islands. 

New  Zealand  Tea : 

Bot. :  Lfvtospermum  scoparium. 

New  Zealand  Wood-crow : 

Orn  ith . :  Neomorj^ha  ( HeterolocJirt)ae^ttirostriaf 
a  curious  and  aberrant  form,  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  By  the  Maoriex  it  is  kuown  as  Uuia. 

*  new,  *  newe,  v.t.  k  i.    [NEW,  a.} 

A.  Tntns.  :  To  make  new  ;  to  renew. 

B.  I  a  truns. :    To  become  new  ;   to  be  re- 
newed.   (Chaucer:  Dreamt.) 

new'-ber-jMte  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  by 
Vom  Hath  after  J.  C.  Newbery,  of  Melbourne  ; 

Buif. -Ue  (Min.).} 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
tn  large  tabular  crystals  in  the  guano  of  the 
Skipton  Caves,  Victoria.  Easily  soluble  in 
acids.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  40*80; 
magnesia,  22-99  ;  water,  UO'21  =  100  ;  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  Mg2H2P2O8  +  6aq. 
Loses  iU  water  about  110%  Found  also  at 
Mejillones,  Chili. 

*  newe,  it.  &  adv.   .[New,  a.] 
*newe,  v._,  &  t    [NEW,  v.] 

new  el,  •  new  ell  (1)  •  nu  ell,  ».  [0.  Fn 
nua.  (Fr.  noyaii),  from  Lat.  numb',  ncut.  sing. 
of  nucaliB  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  nut ;  hence, 
applied  to  the  kernel 
of  a  nut  or  the  stone 
of  a  plum ;  7tttx(genit, 
niicts)  =  a  nut.] 

1.  Ardi. :  The  cen- 
tral   column    round 
which  the  steps  of 
a  circular    staircase 
wind.  Winding  stairs 
around  a  centra!  well 
are  said  to  have  an 
open  newel  or  hollow 
newel.      The   newel 
Is  sometimes  carried 
through  to  the  roof, 
to  serve  as  a  vault- 
ing-shaft, from  which 
the  ribs  branch  off  in 

all  directions.  NEWEL. 

2.  Carp. :  The  post 

at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  stair,  supporting  • 
hand-rail. 

3.  Civil  Enffin.:    A  cylindrical  pillar  ter- 
minating the  wing-wall  of  a  bridge. 

4.  Shipwright. :  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  rails  that  lead 
from  the  breastwork  of  the  gangway. 

*new'-ell  (2),  ».  [NEW,  a.  The  form  was 
probably  suggested  either  by  O.  Fr.  novel, 
nouvel,  or  Eng.  novel  (q.v.).J  Something  new 
or  novel ;  a  novelty. 

"  He  was  ao  enamored  with  the  newetl 
Thftt  nought  he  deemed  dear*  for  the  Jewell.'* 
Spenaer:  S/urphardt  Calender;  May* 

new'-er,  oompar.  of  a.    [NEW,  a.] 
Newer  Pliocene  s. 

Geol. :  The  more  recent  of  two  series  of 
strata  into  which  the  Pliocene  formation  in 
divided.  [PLIOCENE.] 

*  new  -  fan  gel,  ,*  new'-l&n-gle,  *  newe- 
fan  gel,  a.     [Hid.  Eng.  newe  —  new,  and 
fangel  =  ready  to  seize  or  snatch  at;  from  A.8. 
fangan  =  to  take.]     Fond  of  taking  up  or 
adopting  what  is  new  ;  newfangled,    (flower  .* 
C.  A.,  iii.  273.) 

*  new' -fa.ii -gel- nes.  *  newe -fan -gel - 
nes,  *  new-fan  gle  neaae,  s.    [Mid.  Kng. 
newfangel ;  -ness.]    Fondness  of  that  which  is 
novel  or  new ;  foolish  desire  or  love  of  novelty. 

"  Hedef nil  without  waverinK, cunatunt  without  n0w- 
ttS—Atchatn:  Schotematter.  bk.  L 


•new'-fan-gle,  v.t.  [NEWFANOEU]  Tochang* 
by  the  introduction  of  novelties. 

"  To  control  and  upw/antf/ethe  ScrlptUTM.*— JrUtoft  .- 
Of  Preliticiil  Episcopacy. 

now   mil  gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.     [Midi. 
Eng.  newJangHe) ;  -ed,] 

*  1.  Fond   of  taking  up  or  adopting  that 
which  is  new  ;  fond  or  desirous  of  novelties. 

"  Not  to  ban  fellowatilp  with  nnfanflfi  teachen." 
—1  Timothy  vi    (Heading.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt. 
•»,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    sa.oa  =  e;  ey=a.    ew      u. 


newfangledly— next 


2.  Newly  made,  new-fashioned,  novel  ; 
formed  with  the  affectation  of  novelty.  (Used 
in  contempt  or  depreciation.) 

"Leti»see  and  examine  more  of  this  ntvfangled 
philosophy.*— f^ryth:  W orlu,  p.  2L 

new-  fan'-gled-iy  (le  as  el),  adv.  [Eng. 
newfangled ;  -ly,]  In  a  newfangled  manner; 
with  affectation  of  novelty. 

new  fan'  gled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng. 
newfangled  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  newfangled  ;  the  state  of  affecting  new- 
ness of  atyle  or  novelty. 

*  new  fan   glist,  5.    [Eng.  newfanglfe);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  loud  of  novelties  or  change. 

"  Learuecl  men  have  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  these  n<fu>/analtett."—Too1cer:  Fabric  of  the  Church, 
p.  90. 

*  new-fan'-gl$r,  adv.   [Eng.  newfangl(e)  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  newfangled  manner ;  newfangledly. 

"Feately  learned,  aud  n«vfangly  minded."— Sir  7*. 
More  :  Worket.  p.  213. 

New- found' -land, ».  IEng.  new;  found,  and 
land.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  off  the  coast  nf 
North  America,  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in 
1427. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  dog. 

Newfoundland  dog,  *. 

Zool. :  A  well-known  variety  of  Cants  fami- 
liaris ;  according  to  Youatt  it  is  simply  a  large 
spaniel.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  origin- 
ally from  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  employed 
by  the  natives  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is  the 
largest,  the  most  courageous,  and  by  far  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  water-dogs,  and  has 
considerable  webs  between  the  toes.  The  hair, 
usually  black  or  black-and-white,  is  thick  and 
curly,  more  flowing  but  not  so  thick  as  in  the 
spaniel  and  retriever.  Many  well-attested 
•tones  of  its  sagacity  and  conrage  in  the  rescue 
of  persons  in  danger  of  drowning  are  on  record. 

New -gate,  s.    [Eng.   new,  and  gate.]    The 

prison  /or  the  City  of  London. 

Newgate- calendar,  s.  A  list  of  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  with  a  statement  of 
their  crimes,  &c. 

*  New-gate,  v.t.  [NEWGATE,*]  To  imprison. 

"  80011  after  this  he  was  taken  up  and  yeui-jtited," — 
Korth:  Exumen.,  p.  258. 

new  nig,  a.  [New.]  Yeast  or  barm.  (Pro- 
vincial. ) 

new'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  new,  a. ;  -is  A..]  Nearly 
new ;  somewhat  or  rather  new  ;  as  if  newly 
made. 

"It  drlnketb  not  newtih  at  all"— Bacon  :  JVo*.  Hitt. 

new'-jansk-ite,  *.  [From  Newjansk,  Sibe- 
ria, where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Jlfin.).J 

A/tn.:  A  variety  of  iridosraine  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  40  per  cent,  of  indium.  Some 
analyses  show  a  percentage  varying  from  46*77 
to  77'20  of  indium.  Hardness,  7*0;  sp.  gr. 
18*8  to  19'5.  Found  in  flat  scales,  sometimes 
with  crystal  planes  ;  colour,  tin-white. 

New'  kirk  ite,  «.   [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Neukirchen,  Elsass,  where  found ;  Ger.  Neu- 
MrchU.] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  MANOANITE  (q.v.). 

new'-lj;  *  neu-ly,  adv.    [A.S.  newttce.] 

1.  In  a  new  manner ;  in  a  manner  different 
from  the  former. 

"  By  deed-achieving  honour  n«wZy  named." 

Shakctp. :  Coriolanut,  tt,  I. 

2.  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

"  She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  del  fled. " 

Skaketp,  :  A  Lom'i  Complaint.  84. 

3.  Freshly,  lately,  recently ;   since  a  very 
short  time. 

"  I  have  wandered  home  but  nevtiy." 

E.  A.  Pot:  focamland. 

new  ness,  *  newe-nesse,  s.  [  Eng.  new,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  new;  the 
state  of  being  newly  or  recently  invented, 
made,  or  brought  into  existence  ;  recentness, 
recent  origin. 

"What  else  was  performed  In  that  nwnw'of'the 
world. "-Raleigh:  But.  of  the  World. 

2.  Novelty ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
newly  discovered,  made  known,  or  introduced. 

"  JVevmen,  especially  fn  great  matters,  WM  a  worthy 
entertainment  for  a  searching  »iud."— South :  Sfr~ 
mom,  vol.  L,  ser.  i. 


*  3.  Something  newly  produced  or  intro- 
duced ;  an  innovation. 

"There  are  tome  n«u»ifiMt  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modem  toiiguea." — Dryden* 
(Todd.} 

4.  A  different  state  induced  by  change. 

"  Even  so  we  also  should  walk  ID  newiieu  of  life."— 
Romnnt  vi.  1 

5.  Want  of  use  or  practice;  unacquaintance. 
"His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all  in 

white  like  a  new  kniglit,  but  so  new  that  his  nrttmeu 
shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  exercise." — Sidney. 

new-port  ite,    s.     [After  Newport,  Rhode 

Island,  where  found ;  miff.  -He  (Min).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PHYLUTE  (q.v.). 

news,  *newea,  s.  [A  plural  formed  from 
new,  a.,  but  always  treated  as  a  singular  noun ; 
it  is  a  translation  of  Fr.  nouvelles  =  news, 
properly  plur.  of  nmtvelle  =  new.] 

1.  Recent  or  fresh  intelligence  or  informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  or  event ;  tidings. 

"  Expect  from  me  no  other  newt  to  have." 

Drayton  :  Q.  Margaret  to  f>,  of  Suffolk. 

2.  Something  new  or  unheard  and  unknown 
before. 

"  It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to 
to  the  strong  aud  rich."— L' Estrange:  Fable*. 

*  3.  A  newspaper  (q.v.). 

*  4.  A  messenger  with  news. 

"In  the  meantime  there  coraetlt  an«u*>  thither  with 
his  horse  to  go  over." — Pepys  :  fliitry,  July  81, 1665. 

news-agent,  s.  A  person  who  deals  in 
newspapers ;  a  newsvender. 

*  news-book,  a.     A  newspaper. 
news  agency,  $. 

1.  An  association  or  bureau    for  supplying 
telegraphic  information  to  newspapers. 

2.  An  agency  for  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  &c.     The    news-agencies  of  this 
country  do  an  immense  business  in  the  distri- 
bution of  periodical  publications,  Ac. 

news'-b<J3>V  ».  [Fnp;.  ntnos,  and  boy.]  One 
who  delivers  or  hawks  about  newspapers. 

*  n-3WS' -less,  a.  [Eng.  news;  -less.]  Without 
news  or  information. 

"We  are  In  such  *  newtlett  situation." — WaJpote: 
To  Mann,  ii.  »\. 

news'-let-ter,  &  [Eng.  news,  and  letter.]  The 
name  given  to  the  little  printed  sheets  or 
letters,  issued  weekly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  news  for  which  was 
collected  by  the  newswriters  in  the  coffee- 
houses. Originally  they  were  literally  letters 
of  news  written  by  professional  newswriters, 
and  sent  by  them  to  their  employers  weekly. 

"The  first  -newsletter  from  London  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  only  coffee-room  In  Cambridge." — Mac- 
an/ay  :  liitt.  Kng.,  ch.  Hi. 

f  The  name  is  still  retained  in  a  few  in- 
stances  as  the  title  of  a  newspaper. 

ncws'-mon  ger,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  monger.} 
One  who  deals  in  news ;  one  who  occupies 
himself  in  hearing  and  relating  news ;  a  gossip. 

"  Smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  •nrnotmongfrt." 
Shalutp,  :  1  Henry  If..  111.  8. 

news'-pa-per,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  paper.]  A 
sheet  of  paper  printed  and  distributed  at  short 
intervals  for  conveying  intelligence  of  passing 
events ;  a  public  print  which  circulates  news, 
advertisements,  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
legislative  bodies  and  other  meetings,  public 
announcements,  and  the  like. 

Tf  The  newspaper,  like  many  other  useful 
inventions,  seems  to  have  originated  in  China. 
The  Pekin  Gazette,  the  oldest  daily  in  the 
world,  was  first  issued  about  A.D.  1350.  This 
is  still  in  existence,  and  is  an  official  journal, 
forming  a  pamphlet  of  20  to  40  pages  of  coarse 
paper,  printed  from  wooden  types  on  one  side 
only,  and  having  a  paper  cover.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  various  journals  made  tbeir  appear- 
ance in  England.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
The  Certain*  News  nf  the  Present  Week.  The 
first  printed  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  and 
duly  numbered  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
was  the  Weekly  News,  which  appeared  in 
1622.  The  first  London  daily  was  the  Cou- 
rant  published  by  Samuel  Buckley  in  1703. 
The  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was 
I'ttblick  Occurrence*,  in  1690,  which  was  quickly 
suppressed,  and  of  which  only  one  copy  exists. 
The  Boston  News  Letter  was  issued  in  1704.  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  was  established  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1729.  [ADVER- 
TISEMENT, III.  2 ;  PAPER-DUTY,  STAMP,  «.] 


news'-room,  *.  [EiiR.  news,  and  room.)  A 
r.Him  in  which  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals  are  kept  for  leading. 

news'-ven  der,  news  -vcn-dor,  «.  [Eng. 
news,  and  vendor.]  A  person  who  sells  news- 
papers ;  a  news-agent. 

*  news'  -wri-tor,  «.    [Eng.  new*,  and  writer.] 
One  who  collected  and  wrote  out  the  news 
for  newsletters.     The  newswriters  were  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  reporter. 

*  news'-y,  a,     [Eng.  news,  s. ;  -y.]     Fnll  oi 

news ;  gossipy. 

"  The  good,  old-fashioned  lone  and  newsy  letter  of 
bygone  daya."— Britith  quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1871, 
l>.  392. 

newt,  eft,  ef -  fet,  *  ewte,  *  ev  cte, 
*  newtc,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  an  ewt,  the  n 
of  the  article  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun 
(see  remarks  under  N) ;  A,S.  efeta.]  [EFT,  s.] 
Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  members  of  the 
genus  Triton  (q.v.)found  in  Britain.  Of  these 
T.  cristatus,  the  Great  Water  Newt,  is  the 
largest ;  r.  Bibronii,  is  the  Straight-lipped 
Water  Newt,  and  T.  palmipes,  the  Palmated 
Smooth  Newt.  Bell  places  the  Common 
Smooth  Newt  (T.  punctatus),  in  a  separate 
genus  Lissotriton,  but  it  has  few  essential 
differences. 

New'-ton,  s.  [Isaac  Newton,  born  Dec.  25, 
1642  (o.s.),  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire, 
published  his  Principia  in  1687,  was  knighted 
in  1705  by  Queen  Anne,  and  died  at  Kensing- 
ton, March  27,  '727.)  (See  etym.) 

"  Nature  and  N>*ure'a  laws  lay  hid  in  night 
God  said  let  Jfewton  be,  and  all  was  light/1 

Pope  :  Epitaph  on  ttewton. 

T  Newton's  theory  of  the  composition  of  light : 
Optics:  The  theory  that  light  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  is  produced  by  the  blending  of 
seven  simple  or  primitive  lights  of  unequal 
refrangibility. 

Newton's  disc.  s. 

Optics :  A  cardboard  disc,  abont  a  foot  in 
diameter,  its  centre  and  edges  covered  with 
black  paper,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  arranged 
around  the  centre  are  strips  of  paper  of  such 
dimensions  and  tints  as  to  constitute  five 
spectra.  When  the  disc  is  rapidly  rotated,  the 
prismatic  colours  all  blend  together,  the 
resultant  being  white,  or  grayish- white. 

Newton's  rings,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  Rings  of  colour  concentrically  ar- 
ranged, when  a  very  thin  lamina  of  anything 
transparent  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  light. 
The  iridescence  of  a  soap-bubble  is  a  familiar 
instance.  Newtoa  produced  rings  by  en- 
closing a  lamina  of  atmospheric  air  between 
two  glasses,  one  plane  the  other  convex. 
Withliomogeneous  light,  as,  for  instance,  red, 
the  rings  are  successively  black  and  red; 
with  white  light  they  present  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum. 

New -to  m  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  del] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to,  discovered  or 

propounded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
A.  As  subst. :   A  follower  of  Newton   in 

philosophy. 

Newtonian-system,  *. 

Astron. :  The  system  which  explains  the 
movements  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
mainly  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Newtonian-telescope,  *.  A  form  of 
the  reflecting- telescope,  in  which  the  rays  are 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  object-mirror 
and  intercepted  by  a  small  oval  mirror  placed 
in  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  46  .  The 
image  which  would  have  been  formed  in  the 
axis  is  thereby  deflected  and  is  viewed,  by  an 
eye-piece  attached  at  a  right  angle  to  the  side 
of  the  lulu.1.  The  small  mirror  is  Axed  on  the 
end  of  a  slender  arm  connected  to  a  slide,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  approach  or  recede  from 
the  large  speculum,  as  may  be  required. 

*  nex'-I-ble,  a.    [Lat.  nexibilis,  from  pa.  par. 
of  necto  =  to  tie,  to  bind.]    Capahle  of  being 
knit  together. 

next,  *  nest,  *  nexte,  a.,  adv.,  &  prep.  [A 
contract,  of  Mid.  Eng.  nehest  =  night st ;  A.S. 
nediist,  nehst,  nyhst,  nihst,  niehst.]  [Nion.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Nigbest  or  nearest  in  place, 
time,  rank,  or  degree. 

"  Let  ua  go  Into  the  next  towna,  that  I  may  preach 
there  tiUo.  —  Mark  L  88. 


bfil.  bo~^;  pout,  Jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ew  -  u, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -el on  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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B.  As  adv. :  In  the  next  place  or  position ; 

at  tin-  time  or  turn  nearest  or  immediately 
succeeding. 

"  Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  arst  It  will  embrace ; 
Hi*  country  next,  and  nrxt  all  liuniiui  race." 

Pap*:  £uoy  on  Man,  IT.  S68. 

C.  As  prep. :  Nearest  or  nighest  to ;  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to. 

"  One  next  himself  In  power,  And  next  In  crime." 
MUten  :  P.  I*.  I.  «. 

^  (1)  Nat  door  to:  Closely  allied  or  akin  ; 
not  far  removed  from. 

(2)  Next  to :  Almost :  as,  That  in  next  to  im- 
possible. 

(3)  Next   of  kin  :   One's   nearest   relative. 
[CONSANGUINITY,  KINDRED.] 

*  next  door,  «.    Approach,  nearness. 

"T»s  ruxt*knre  of  death  sads  him  not"— *art4  : 
McrocotntofrapHe ;  n*  Oood  OU  Han. 

next  Mend,s. 

1.  Kng.  Lav :  A  person  by  whom  an  infant 
•nes  In  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  costs. 

2.  Scott  law:  A  tutor  or  curate. 

•  next -er,   o.      [Eng.    next;   -er.]      Next, 
nearest. 

"  In  the  TOxtor  nijht," 
Oatcoiffne  :  Compt.  qf  Pnilomene,  p.  111. 

•  n£xf -I-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  next ;  i  connective, 
and  sun",  -nut.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
next. 

"The  mind  which  has  once  been  fascinated  with 
the  chirm  of  indefinite  n*xtineu."—M.  Arnold,  In 
Aryan.  Jan..  IBM,  I>.  IK. 

* next'-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  next;  -ly.]  In  the 
next  place ;  next. 

"Other  things  ultimately  and  tennlnatlvely,  but 
man  Immediately  and  nextly."—Manton:  Work*,  vit. 
17S.  I1W1.) 

nSx-us,s.    [Utj 

Gram. :  A  tie,  a  connection ;  interdepend- 
ence existing  between  the  several  members  or 
Individuals  of  a  series. 

•'  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  combination  of 
two  consonant*  without  the  interruption  of  a  vowel. 
as  in  kt,  pi,  an.  the  term  nexui  is  einpfoyed."— ticamet : 
Com/'.  Oram.  Aryan  tariff.  (1*73).  i.  ML 

tthan  dl-ro  -bo,  nin  -  dhi  ro  ba,  s. 
(From  nhaiuiirobd,  or  ghandirlioba,  the  South 
American  name  of  one  species.] 

Art. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Nhan- 
dirobeae.  Now  made  a  synonym  of  Feuillaea. 

ah&n-dl -ro'-be-te,  nan  dhl-ro  be-ee,  9. 

pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  nhamlirob(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  .suit".  -f.<r.] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitacess  Theanthers 
are  not  sinuous ;  the  placentue  adhere  to  the 
axis  of  the  fruit ;  seeds  many. 

oj  are ,  s.  [See  def.)  The  native  name  of  the 
wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  Western  Africa. 

•  ni'-aa,  *  ni  also,  a.  &».    [Fr.  niaise.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  A  simpleton,  a  ninny. 

"  Thou  art  a  niaite" 

Ben  Joruon  :  Trte  Deril'i  aft  AM,  i. 1. 

t.  A  young  hawk  ;  an  eyas  (q.v.X 

"  A  rttat  hawk  IB  one  taken  newly  from  the  neat,  and 
not  Able  to  help  itself ;  and  hence  uuey,  a  silly  person." 
— Bailey. 

Ulb,  9.      [NEB  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird, 

2.  One  of  the  points  of  a  pea 

3.  A  small  pen  adapted  to  be  placed  In  a 
bolder  for  use.    The  usual  form  of  steel  pens. 
Quill  nibs  are  also  made  and  similarly  held  for 
writing. 

4.  The  point  of  a  crow-bar. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry:  The   handle   of  a  scythe- 
•nath.  It  has  a  ring  slipping  on  the  snath  and 
tightened  by  a  bolt  or  wedge.    [SCYTHE.] 

2.  Locksmith. :   A  separate  adjustable  limb 
3f  a  permutation  key. 

alb,  r.fc    [Nia,  >.) 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  nib  ;  to 
mend  the  nib  of,  as  a  pen. 

••  We  never  do  anything  more  than  nib  our  pens  till 
the  Bishop  of  London  comes."— .4.  tilomjteld:  Memoir* 
«/C.  J.  BlomfeU.  rol.  11..  ch.  ix. 

•  2.  To  nibble. 

-  When  the  nth  begins  to  nit,  and  bite." 

Denrtig  :  Secret!  rtf  Angling. 


nib  ble,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  freq.,  from  nip  (q.v.); 
Low  Ger.  nifeln,  knilibetn  =  to  nibble  ;  Dut. 
knibbelen  =  to  cavil,  to  haggle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eat  in  small  bite ;  to  bite  little  by 
little. 

"XtbNinn  the  water-lilies  as  they  pass." 

WordMwrrth :  Evening  Walk. 

2.  To  bite  without  swallowing,  as  a  fish  does 
the  bait 

14  [It]  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat." 

lii"t :  Rural  opera,  i.  164. 

3.  To  catch,  to  nab.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  bite  gently ;  to  eat  in  small  bits. 

"  Where  now  the  shepherd  to  his  ntooltny  sheep 
Sits  pipeing."  Dyer;  tlulnt  of  Rome, 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  carp,  to  cavil. 

"Ours  at  home  CIM  nibble  at  these  Ill-placed  honours." 
—Bp.  Ball :  tpUeofOci/  t>i  DMrte  Kifltt,  pt  UL.  I  B. 

nib  ble,  ».  [NIBBLE,  t>.]  A  little  bite,  as  of 
a  flsh  at  the  bait ;  the  act  of  seizing  gently 
with  the  mouth,  without  actually  swallowing. 

nlb'-bler,  >•  [Eng.  nibbUe);  -er.]  One  who 
Kibbles. 

"The  tender  ntobter  would  not  touch  the  bait" 

SHalteip. :  Paukmate  PUfrim,  a. 

nlb'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [NIBBLE,  ».] 

nib'  bllng-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  nibblitig;  -ly.]  In 
a  nibbling  manner ;  by  nibbles. 

nib  Hck,  nib  lock.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  peculiar  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of 
golf,  having  a  thin,  fiat  iron  head,  and  used  to 
lift  the  ball  out  of  holes,  ruts,  or  rough  ground. 

nib' -nib, ».    [NEBNEB.] 

Nl-ca-ra  -gua  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  by  Oil 
Gonzales  de  Arila,  who.  In  1521,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Granada.  He  found,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  hike,  a  cacique  named  Nicarao, 
and  called  the  lake  Nicarao  agua,  afterwards 
applied  to  the  whole  region.  (Ripley  £  Dana).] 
Geog. :  A  republican  state  of  Central  America 
between  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

nicaragua  wood,  «.  The  wood  of  a 
South  American  tree ;  it  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
Is  called  Peach  wood  ;  it  is  not  sound  enough 
for  turning.  The  trees  yielding  this  wood  have 
not  been  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  The 
Treas.  ofBot.  considers  it  derived  from  Ccsjtal- 
pinia  echinata. 

nlc  co  chro'-mite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  nuxo(lum) 
—  nickel,  and  Eng.  chromiie.] 

Afin. :  A  mineral  substance,  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  texasite,  and  sometimes  on  chro- 
mite  (q.v.).  Colour,  canary-yellow.  From  the 
result  of  a  blow-pipe  examination.  Shepard, 
who  named  it,  concludes  it  to  be  a  dichrpmate 
of  nickel.  Found  at  Texas,  Pennsylvania. 

nlc  -c6  lite,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  niccolitm  =  nickel] 
Min, :  The  same  as  NICKELINE  (q.v.). 

nice,  *  nyoe,  o.  [0.  Fr.  nice  =  lazy,  dull, 
simple,  from  Lat.  nesciiu  =  ignorant :  ne  = 
not,  and  scio  =  to  know ;  Sp.  necw.  The 
changes  in  the  sense  may  have  been  due  to 
confusion  with  Eng.  nesA,  which  sometimes 
meant  delicate,  as  well  as  soft]  [Nnsii.] 

*  L  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

"  He  was  nwcs  and  knowthe  no  wisdoms." 

Robert  a/  Olounater,  p.  10s. 

*  2.  Trivial,  unimportant 

"Bethink  bow  nice  the  quarrel  was." 
>..  Korneoi 


. 
a  t  Julia.  111.  1. 

3.  Fastidious  ;  hard  to  please  or  satisfy ; 
over  particular ;  punctilious,  squeamish. 

"  Think  not  I  shall  be  nice." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  v.  «1 

*  4.  Scrupulously  cautious  or  particular ; 
careful. 

"Dear  lore,  continue  rrfce  and  chaste."          Ihnnr. 

*  5.  Coy.  prudish :  delicate  or  modest  to  a 
fault 

•'  She  1s  race  and  coy." 
Sfiakeij'.  :  Two  Gentlemen  o/  Psrono,  111.  L 

6.  Distinguishing  accurately  and  minutely  ; 
discerning  minute  differences  or  distinctions  ; 
scrupulous. 

"  If  you  grow  so  nice.' 

dkojtew  :  Lmet  labour*!  Cost,  T.  1 

7.  Formed  or  made  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness ;  minute,  exact,  delicate,  subtle. 

••  The  public,  which  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions." 
—Maeaulat :  Hat.  Kng..  cb.  ii. 

*  8.  Precarious,  slender,  risky. 

"The  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour." 

p.  :  2  Jltiiry  IV.,  if.  L 


*  9.    Luxurious,  wanton.  . 

"Shore's  wife  was  my  ntoe  cheat," 

Jrimror/or  MaffUtrattt,  p.  4U. 

*  10.  Weak,  effeminate. 

"  Hen  was  nice  and  efTeuitnat*."—  Baret  :  Alvearre. 

*  11.  Easily  injured  ;  delicate,  tender,  fra- 
gile. 

"  How  nice  tbe  reputation  of  the  maid." 

Roicomtrum. 

12.  Delicious,  dainty  ;  pleasant  or  attreeabl 
to  the  senses  ;  f  ider,  sweet  :  as,  a  nice  dish 
a  nice  colour. 

13.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general  ;  like- 
able, pleasant  :  as,  a  nice  book,  a  nice  com 
panion. 

*  U  To  make  nice  of:  To  be  scrupulous  about. 

"He  that  stands  upon  a  si  I  pery  place, 
JfaJfcM  nice  o/  no  rile  hotel  to  stay  him  up." 

Malei,:.  :  King  Jthn,  111  t. 

*  ni96  ling,  s.  [Eng.  nice  ;  dimin.  suff.  -Hng.\ 
An  over-nice  person  ;  one  who  is  fastidious  or 
punctilious  to  excess. 

"But  I  would  ask  these  nicelingt  one  question."— 
Stvbbet  :  A  natomy  of  A  ousel  (Use),  p,  42. 

'-iy,  *  nyce-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  nice;  -If.] 

*  I.  In  a  nice  manner;  foolishly,  simply, 
aillily. 

"  He  did  nyceljt  and  mya." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  s»T. 

*  2.  Tenderly,  carefully,  gently. 

"  Nettles,  which  If  they  be  nfarfy  handled,  stlrsi  assl 
prick."—  Bf.  Salt  :  Jtfdttatioru  A  KOIM,  cent.  a.  I  u. 

*  3.  Delicately. 

"Twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicety." 

Skalutp   •  Lear  li.  B> 

*  4.  Subtlely,  minutely. 

"  When  articles  too  rticely  urged  be  stood  u  pon." 

SftalMtp.  :  Henry  V..  V.  «. 

5.  Accurately,  exactly;  with  exact  order  at 
proportion. 

"  But  human  frailty  nicety  to  unfold. 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold/ 


6.  Pleasantly,  agreeably  ;  so  as  to  please. 

Nl  cene,  a.    [See  det]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
Nictba,  or  Nice,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

Nicene  -councils,  «.  pL 

Church  Hint.  :  Two  councils  held  at  Nirwa  ; 
the  first  in  825  under  Pope  Silvester  I.  on 
account  of  the  Arian  heresy.  It  drew  up  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  settled  the  controversy  as 
to  the  keeping  of  Easter.  [QUARTODECIMAN.J 
The  second  in  787,  under  Pope  Adrian  I.,  was 
convened  to  put  an  end  to  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy.  Both  are  considered  oecumeni- 
cal by  the  Roman  Church.  The  Anglican 
Church  only  admits  the  authority  of  the  lirst. 

Nicene  creed,  s. 

Ritual  a  Church  Hitt.  :  Properly  the  Con- 
stantinopnlitan-Nicene  Creed.  It  was  formu- 
lated by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  and  the 
"  Filioque  "  clause,  to  which  the  Greeks  ob- 
jected, was  added  at  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  nnder  Pope  Damas- 
us  I.  The  Creed  Is  recited  daily  in  the 
Roman  Mass  —  all  present  genuflecting  at  the 
words  "  Et  homo  factus  eat  "  —  and  in  the 
Communion  office  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

nioe'-n&w,  *  nice  nesae,  «.     [Eng.  nfoe; 
•ness.] 

*  1.  Foolishness,  folly,  simplicity. 

*  2.  Fastidiousness,     scrupulousness,    ex- 
treme delicacy. 

"  Marcus  Cato,  that  never  made  ceremony  or  trjos- 
nea  to  praise  himself  openly."—  AortA  ;  Platan*, 

fm, 

*  3.  Effeminacy,  luxury,  delicacy. 

"  And  eke  that  Age  despysed  niceneue  vsine, 
Kiiur'd  to  hardnesse." 

st*rutr:  r.  «.,  iv.  nil.  tr. 

4.  Delicacy  of  perception  :  as,  the  niceness  of 
taste. 

5.  Minute  or  scrupulous  exactness;  punc- 
tiliousness. 

"The  scribes  of  the  law,  with  much  anxiety  and 
nianea,  confine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  Moses."— 
Svuth:  .Sermons,  vol.  iv..  ser.  1. 

*  6.  Coyness,  modesty. 

"  Fear  and  ntcenesf  the  handmaids  of  all  women." 
muitetp.  :  CtmbeOrte,  111.  t. 

7.  Agreeableness,  pleasantness  ;  the  quality 
of  affording  pleasure. 

"  H19'-«r-y,  ».     [Eng.  nU(e);   -try.}     Dainti- 

ness  ;  affectation  of  delicacy. 

ni9'-e-ty,   *  nic-e-tee,  s.      [O.  Fr.  nioett, 
from  nice.] 
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*  1.  Foolishness,  simplicity,  simpleneas. 

"  The  miller  nulled  at  htr  nicette." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,044. 

*  2.  Fastidiousness  ;    excess   of  delicacy  ; 
squeamish  uess. 

"  Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prollxtous  blushes." 

Shakvtp. :  Jteaturefor  Metuure,  it.  4, 

S.  Delicacy  of  perception  ;  minuteness. 

"  Hffl  own  nicety  of  observation."— Johnson ;  Livct  o/ 
the  Poett  ;  Waller. 

4.  Exactness  ;  extreme  accuracy. 

"  The  ancients  have  nut  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 

t\,,u."-~Adduon  :  On  Italy. 

5.  That  which  is  minutely  accurate  or  exact ; 

a  subtility  ;  a  minute  difference  or  distinction. 
"It  beiitg  well  known  that  they  were  never  bred  to 
the  nieetiet  uf  logic,  either  in  making  syllogisms  or 
dilemmas." — South;  Sermont,  vol.  viii.,  aer.  11. 

*  6.  Delicate  management  or  treatment. 

"  Love  such  nicety  requires."  Swift. 

*  7.  Effeminacy ;  effeminate  softness. 

*  8.  PI.  :  Dainties  or  delicacies  of  the  table. 
^1  To  a  nicety :  Exactly ;  with  extreme  accu- 
racy. 

"To  take  this  hone's  measure  to  a  nicety." — Weekly 
£<-hot  Jan.  10,  1885. 

nich   ar,  s.    [NICKAR.] 

nl9he,  nice,  8.  [Fr.  nichr,  from  Ital.  nicchia 
—  a  niche,  nicchio  =  a  shell,  a  nook,  a  corner, 
from  Lat.  mitulum,  mytilum,  aucus.  of  mi- 
tuius.  mytilus  =  a  sea-muscle ;  Gr.  /ivrtAo? 
(nintilos)  =  a  muscle.] 

L  Lit.  dk  Arch. :  A  cavity  or  hollow  place  in 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  in  which  to  place  a 
figure,  a  statue,  a  vase,  or  an  ornament.  Niches 
are  made  to  partake  of  all  the  segments  under 
a  semicircle.  They  are  sometimes  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  front,  and  parallel  or  square 
on  the  back  with  the  front  line,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  square  recesses  or  square 
niches.  Occasionally  small  pediments  were 
formed  over  them,  supported  on  consoles,  or 
small  columns  or  pilasters  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  niches.  Anciently  they  were  used  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  for  statues  and  shallow 
square  recesses.  Semicircular  niches  for  the 
reception  of  statues  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  walls ;  and  there  was  generally  a 
large  niche,  with  a  vault  above  it,  facing  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  and  forming  the  ter- 
mination of  the  building,  which  contained 
the  image  of  a  god.  In  the  Early  English 
architecture  niches  became  more  deeply  re- 
cessed. In  the  Decorated  style  greater  varia- 
tion was  introduced ;  in  plan,  they  consisted 
of  a  half-octagon  or  half-hexagon,  the  heads 
were  formed  into  groined  vaults,  with  ribs, 
bosses,  pendants,  and  canopies  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented.  They  were  projected 
on  corbels  and  ornamented  with  pillars,  but- 
tresses, and  mouldings  of  various  kinds. 

"Gothic  tombs  owed  their  chief  grandeur  to  rich 
canopies,  fretwork,  and  abundance  of  small  nichct  and 
trifling  figures."—  WalpoU;  Antedate*  of  Painting, 
ToL  iv..  ch.  T. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  place,  a  position. 

"Just  In  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill." 

Coteper :  Tatk,  iv.  792. 

IT  1.  Angular  niche : 

(1)  Ord.    Lang.  :    A  niche    formed    !n   the 
corner  of  a  building. 

(2)  Carpentry :  The  woodwork  to  be  lathed 
over  for  plastering.     The  usual  construction 
of  niches  in  carpentry  are  those  with  cylin- 
drical backs  and  spherical  heads,  called  cylin- 
dro-spheric  niches. 

2.  Ground  niche :  A  niche  which,  instead  of 
bearing  on  a  massive  base  or  dado,  has  its 
rise  from  the  ground,  as  the  niches  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  Their  ordinary  propor- 
tion is  two  diameters  in  height  and  one  in 
width.  Round  or  square  niches  are  also 
formed. 

ni9hed,  a.  [Eng.  nich(e);  -ed.]  Placed  in  a 
uiche. 

"Tbos«  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould." 

Tennyson :  Catty,  58. 

nich'  er,  s.    [NICKER.] 

nlch-er,  nlck'-er,  v.i.  [Allied  to  neigh 
(Q-V00  To  neigh  ;  to  laugh  in  a  short, 
broken  manner  ;  to  snigger. 

"The  old  crone  nichercd  a  laugh  under  her  bonnet 
and  bandage."— C.  Bronte;  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xlx. 

nJcht  (ch  guttural),  s.    [NIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 

nick  (1),  s.  [A.S.  nicor  =  a  wa ter -sprite ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  nyhr  =  a  water-goblin  ;  Dan.  nijk, 
nisse;  8w.  nacken  =  &  sea-gort ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
nich-us  (fern,  nichessa)  =  a  water-sprite  ;  Ger. 


nix  (fern,  nixe).']  A  water-sprite  or  goblin. 
Now  only  applied  to  the  Devil,  usually  with 
"  old"  prefixed.  [WATER-WOBSHIP.] 

nick  (2),  *.     [A  modified  form  of  nock,  the 
older  form  of  notch  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  notch. 

"Though  but  a  stick  with  a  nick."-  Fatherly  .Athio- 
maitix,  p.  23. 

2.  The  slit  in  the  head  of  a  screw  at  which 
the  screw-driver  is  applied. 

3.  A  notch  or  incision  at  a  measured  dis- 
tance on  an  object ;  a  cut  to  form  a  starting- 
point  for  a  kerf. 

*  4.  A  score  on  a  tally,  from  the  old  prac- 
tice  of  keeping   reckoning    by  notches   on 
sticks ;  a  reckoning. 

*  5.  A  false  mark  in  a  measure,  for  fraudu- 
lent purposes ;  a  raised  or  indented  bottom 
in  a  beer-can,  wine-bottle,  &c. 

"  From  the  nick  and  froth  of  a  penny  pothouse." 
Fletcher:  Poemt,  p.  133. 

&  The  exact  moment  required  by  necessity 
or  convenience  ;  the  critical  moment. 

,    "God  delivered  them  at  the  very  n*c*  of  time."— 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 

7.  A  winning  throw  at  dice. 

"The  usual  trick. 
Seven,  slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick." 

Prior  :  Cupid  -t  Ganymede. 

*  8.  The  exact  point  or  matter. 

"  Now  ye  have  hit  the  nic*."— Beaum,  A  fl«t.  :  Pit- 
ffrim,  ill.  6. 

IL  Print. :  The  notch  on  the  front  of  a 
piece  of  type.  It  enables  the  compositor  to 
arrange  the  letters  in  his  stick  without  look- 
ing at  the  face. 

If  Out  of  all  nick :  Past  all  counting. 
"  I  tell  you  what  Launce.'hls  man.  told  me,  he  lov'd 
her  out  o/  all  nick."-8hatatp.£  for   Smtttmen  o/ 
Verona,  iv.  2. 

nick-nack,  s. 

1.  [KNICKKNACK.] 

2.  A  feast  or  entertainment  to  which  all 
contribute  their  share. 

nick  nackery,  s.    [KNICKKNACKERY.] 

nick-stick,  s.     A  notched  stick  used  as  a 

tally.    (BLoomfald  :  Travelled  Monkey.) 

nick  (1),  *  nicke,  v.t.  &  i.    [NICK,  (2),  s.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  nicks  or  notches  in ;   to 

notch. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  fit  or  correspond  with ;  as,  lattices 
cut  in  nicks ;  to  tally. 

"  Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another  are 
applicable  to  different  significations."— Camden:  He- 
muint. 

*  2.  To  hit ;   to  touch  luckily ;   to   come 
upon  at  the  lucky  moment. 

"  The  Just  season  of  doing  things  most  be  ntdttd.*— 
L'&trange. 

3.  To  steal,  to  thieve,    (Slang.) 

4.  To  take,  to  lead. 

"  fiick  him  home,  thou  knowest  she  dotes  on  the*." 
—Beaum.  A  Ftet. :  Little  Thief,  t  X 

*  5.  To  break,  to  smash. 

"  Break  watchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses, 
And  thence  proceed  to  nicking  sashes." 

Prior:  Alma,  iii.  235 

*  6.  To  defeat,  as  at  dice ;  to  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

"  His  man  with  scissors  nick*  him  like  a  fool." 

Shakttp, :  Comedy  of  Errort,  r.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  slip  or  move  quickly. 
"The  white  [greyhound]  nicked  up  on  the  inside  for 

two  or  three  wrenches."— field,  Jan.  22.  1883. 

*  If  1.  To  nick  with  nay :  To  deny ;  to  re- 
fuse ;  to  disappoint  by  a  refusal. 

2.  To  nick  a  horse's  tail :  To  make  an  incision 
at  its  root  to  make  him  carry  it  higher. 

*  nick-oared,  a.    Crop-eared. 

*  nick  (2),  v.t.  [A  contract,  of  nwkname(q.v.)  ] 
To  nickname. 


nlck-ar,  s.   f  NICKER,  (2).] 

nicked,  a.     fEng.  nick;  -ed.]     Having  nicks 
or  notches  cut  in  it ;  notched. 

nick  el,  s.    [Ger.  =  worthless.] 

1.  Chem. :  Symbol,  Ni ;  atomic  weight,  58*7. 
A  tetrad-metallic  element,  discovered  byCron- 
stedt  in  1751,  in  combination  with  arsenic,  in 
the  copper-coloured  mineral  arsenide  of  nickel ; 


called  by  the  miners  kupfernlckel.  Its  prepar- 
tiou  is  effected  in  various  ways,  the  method! 
involving  first  the  separation  of  the  arsenic, 
copper,  &c-,  with  hydric-sulphide,  and  that  of 
cobalt  by  chloride  of  lime  or  nitrite  of  potash. 
The  solution  of  pure  nickel  is  precipitated  by 
potash,  and  the  dry  oxide  mixed  with  oil  or 
charcoal  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  the  heat 
of  a  Mast-furnace,  whereby  the  metal  is 
obtained  as  a  fused  mass.  Nickel  is  silver- 
white,  malleable  and  ductile,  and  as  infusibU 
as  iron.  Specific  gravity,  8'28to8'66.  It  is 
magnetic  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  dis- 
solves in  dilute-sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  Nickel  forms  several  alloys, 
the  most  important  being  known  as  German- 
silver.  It  forms  two  oxides :  Nickel  protox- 
ide, NiO,  formed  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
nickel  to  continued  ignitiou  ;  it  is  a  grayish- 
green  non-magnetic  powder,  which  does  not 
absorb  oxygeu  from  the  air ;  Nickel  sesqui- 
oxide,  NijOs,  formed  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
nickel  to  a  moderate  heat;  it  is  a  black 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  and  formation  of  nickel  salts. 
Tliese  are  mostly  emerald-green  in  the  hydra  ted 
state,  turning  yellow  when  heated. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  popular  name  for 
a  small  coin  consisting  of  nickel,  value  five 
cents. 

IT  Nickel-arsenate  =  Anndbergite  and  Xan- 
thiosite;  Nickel -arsenide  =  Chloanthite,  Nic- 
keline,  and  Rammelsbergite ;  Nickel-bismuth 
=  Griinauite  ;  Nickel-carbonate  and  Nickel- 
hydrate  =  Texasite  ;  Nickel-glance  =  Gersdorf- 
Jite;  Nickel-green  —  Annabergite  ;  Nickel-gym- 
nite  —  Genthite;  Nickel-ochre,  Nickel-bloom 
=  Annaberglte ;  Nickel-oxide  =  Bunsenite  ; 
Nickel-pyrites  =  Millerite;  Nickel-silicate  = 
Alipite,  'Genthite,  Noumeite,  and  Pimelite ; 
Nickel  -  sulphate  =  Morenosite  ;  Nickel  -  sul- 
phide =  Millerite;  Nickel-stibine  =  Ullmann- 
ite ;  Nickel-vitriol  =  Morenosite, 

nickel-plating,  s. 

Chem. :  The  art  of  coating  copper,  brass,  or 
other  metal  with  nickel.  To  a  dilute  solution 
of  pure  zinc  chloride  a  solution  of  nickel 
sulphate  is  added,  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
green,  and  the  whole  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point.  The  article  to  be  plated,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned,  is  placed  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  nickel  will  be  found  deposited  in  a 
brilliant  white  layer.  After  being  washed 
and  dried  it  takes  a  fine  yellowish-toned 
polish.  A  moderate  battery  power  and  nickel 
anodes  are  sometimes  employed.  Nickel 
electrotypes  stand  wear  and  tear  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  copper  ones. 

nickel  sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  NiSO4  +  7OH2.  One  of  the  most 
important  salts  of  nickel,  formed  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forma 
green,  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  three 
parts  of  water  for  solution.  Used  for  nickel 
electro-plating. 

nic  keT-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  nickel;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  nickel ;  containing  nickel. 

nic-kel-if'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  nickel;  Lat. 
Jero  =  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutl.  -ous.] 
Containing  nickel. 

"  The  nickel  tn  the  bronzes  from  Western  Switzer- 
land is  considered  to  have  been  derived  from  tb* 
nu-kelifervut  copper  ores  of  the  Valaia,"— bawkint: 
£arly  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  \i. 

nlckeliferous    gray -antimony,  s. 

[ULLMANNITE.] 

nlc-kel-ine,  s.  [Eng..  &c.  nickel;  miff.  ~ine 
(Kin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  hexa- 
gonal system,  and  isomorphous  with  Hreit- 
hauptite  (q.v.).  Occurs  mostly  massive, 
crystals  being  rare  and  small.  Hardness, 
5  to  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.  7'33  to  7"67  ;  lustre,  metallic ; 
colour,  pale  copper-red ;  streak,  brownish- 
black  ;  opaque ;  brittle ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compos.:  arsenic,  55'0;  nickel,  44'1  =  100, 
corresponding  to  the  formula,  NiAs.  Found 
associated  with  cobalt,  silver,  and  copper  ores 
in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  oc- 
casionally in  Cornwall,  &c. 

niek'-er  (1),  a.    [Eng.  nick,  v. ;  -er.J 

*  1.  One  of  a  set  of  wild,  dissolute  night- 
brawlers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
amused  themselves  by  breaking  windows  with 
halfpence. 

"  His  scattered  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings. " 

Gay.  2VMa.iU.Slt, 


b6H.  bo*^ ;  poalt,  JolW  ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  ain,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  eapist.    ph  =  t 
tiau  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -$ion  —  zhun*    -clous,  -tious.  -si ous  -  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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nicker— nidiflc  ation 


2.  The  cuttiug-lip  at  the  circumference  of  a 
centre-bit,  which  cuts  iu  the  wood  the  circle 
of  the  hole  to  be  bored. 

nick  -er  (2),   tnick  -ar,  nich  er,  s. 

[NlCUAR.] 

nickor-nnts,  ».  pi.    [GUILAWDINA.] 
nicker  tree,  «.    [GUILAKDINA.) 
nick   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [NicK,  v.] 
nicking-buddle,  c. 

M'-t'ill.  :  A  form  of  baddle  used  in  washing 
lead  ore. 

nicking  file,  s.  A  thin  file  for  making 
nicks  in  heads  of  screws. 

nicking  trunk,  «. 

Metall.  :  A  tub  iu  which  metalliferous  slimes 
are  washed.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  trough 
which  discharges  a  gentle  sheet  of  water  over 
a  nicking  board,  which  divides  the  water  into 
rills  aud  gradually  washes  off  the  slimes, 
settling  them  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  table 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  gravities. 

uick  name.  *neke  name,  s  [A  corrupt. 
of  Mid.  Kng.  an  ekename,  then  of  the  indefinite 
article  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun.  (See  re- 
marks under  N.)  Cogii.  with  I  eel.  auknaf/i  ~ 
a  nickname,  from  auka  —  to  eke,  and  nafu  =  a 
name  ;  Sw.  oknainn,  from  oka  •=  to  eke,  and 
namn  =  a  name  ;  Dan.  ogenavn,  from  oge  —  to 
eke.]  .  [KKENAMK.] 

1.  A  surname  or  name  given  in  derision, 
Contempt,  or  reproach,  or  with  reference  to 
•ome  act,  habit,  or  peculiarity  of  the  person  ; 
ft  sobriquet.  (Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xiii.) 

*  2.  A  familiar  or  diminutive  name. 

**  A  very  good  uauie  it  [Job]  is  :  only  one  I  know  that 
ain't  got  a  niclcnamt  to  it."—  Mclunt  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xvL 

olck  -name,  v.t.  [NICKNAME.]  To  call  by  a 
nickname  ;  to  give  a  nickname  to. 

olck'-um*s.  [Eng.  nicfc  (1),  a.]  A  mischievous 
fellow,  a  practical  joker,  a  wag. 


-,  prtf.     [NICOTINE.]     Derived  from  or 
contained  in  tobacco. 

nico-tannlc,   a.      Having  some  of  the 
properties  of  tobacco  and  tannin. 
Nioo-tannic  acid  ;  [Nico-TAHNiNj. 
nico  tannin,  . 

Chem.  :  Nico-tannic  acid  ;  a  substance  ob- 
served in  tobacco  leaves  some  years  ago  by 
the  chemists  at  Somerset  House,  and  more 
recently  investigated  by  Dr.  James  Bell.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  friable  mass,  slightly  soluble 
In  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
strikes  a  green  colour  with  ferric  salts,  and 
yields  canary  yellow  precipitates  with  oxide 
of  lead,  lime,  and  baryta.  It  instantly  re- 
duces oxide  of  silver  and  permanganates  like 
ordinary  tannin,  but  does  not  precipitate 
gelatin  or  the  alkaloids. 


a  5.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Optics  :  Nicol's  prism  (q.v.X 

"  Eye-pieces  filled  with  divided  circle*  and  nirolt,"— 
Cat.  Loan  CoU.  at  South  Kentittfftm  (1877),  p.  110. 

Nlcol'B  prism,  *, 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  polarising  light. 
It  is  formed  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland 
•par,  thrice  as  long  as  its  diameter,  which  is 
bisected  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the 
obtuse  angle.  The  new  faces  being  polished, 
the  two  halves  are  again  united  by  Canada 
balsam.  When  a  luminous  ray  enters  the 
prism  the  ordinary  ray  undergoes  total  reflec- 
tion at  the  layer  of  balsam,  and  is  reflected 
out  of  the  crystal,  while  the  extraordinary 
one  is  alone  polarised.  It  is  thus  a  most 
valuable  polariser.  Modifications  of  this  prism 
have  been  made  by  Foucault,  who  substitutes 
for  the  balsam  a  layer  of  air  ;  by  Prazmowski, 
who  cuts  the  spar  differently,  aud  cements 
the  two  halves  together  with  linseed-oil  ;  by 
Dr.  Steeg,  Mr.  Glazebrook,  Professor  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  Feussner,  and  others. 

Mc'O-la'-i-tane,  Nic-6-la  -I-tan,  a.  &  a. 
[Or.  NtKoAcuTcu  (Nikolaitai)  ;  Lat.  Nicolaitce  ; 
remote  etym.  doubtful.  (See  def.  B.)] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
Of  the  Nicolaitanes.  [B.] 


B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  An  heretical  sect  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation  (ii.  6,  14),  and  there 
charged  with  disregarding  the  injunction  l;u'i 
by  Peter,  James,  and  Paul  npou  tbe  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  20).  In  iill  probability  the 
imjiurity  forbidden  was  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  religious  worship,  such  as  in  early 
Jewish  times  had  been  borrowed  from  pagan 
nations  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1 1  ; 
cf.  Barnch  iv.  43),  notably  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, whose  worshipof  Mylitta  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (i.  199).  H<>sea  (iv.  12-14) 
trenchantly  denounces  such  practices.  The 
Nicolaitanes  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nicolas  the  Deacon,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
convincing. 

niC     O   10,   *.      [ONICOLO.J 

nic   o  pyr  itc  (yr  as  iir),  *,    [Lat.  niccdum 
=  nickel,  and  Bug.  pyritt.] 
Mitt.  :  The  same  as  PENTLANDITE  (q.v.). 

m-co-tho'-e,  *.    [The  name  of  one  of  the 
Harpies.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fixed  parasitic  Copepods. 
Nicothoc  astaci,  a  very  small  species,  of  a  rosy 
colour,  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  the  Com- 
mon Lobster. 

*  nl  co  ti  an  (tl  as  «hl\   *  ne-co  ti  an, 

a.  &  s.     [Fr.  nicotian*  =  tobacco.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
tobacco. 

"  TliU  gourmand  .  .  -  whiffet  hlmwlfa  away  In 
miootian  mceuM  to  tbe  idol  of  M»  vain*  Lu  temper 
uux.'—Bi*.  Jfatl:  St.  Paul*  Combat. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tobacco.  (Ben  Jonson ;  Every 
Man  in  hit  humour.  Hi.  6.) 

nl-OO-ti-a'-na  (t  as  ah),  «-  [Named  after 
John  Nicot  of*  Nismes,  French  ambassador  to 
Portugal,  who  first  introduced  the  tobacco 
plant  into  France,  having  obtained  its  seeds 
from  a  Dutchman,  who  had  them  from  Florida.] 
Hot.  :  Tobacco ;  the  typical  ganus  of  the 
solanaceous  tribe  Nicotianeee.  Calyx,  five- 
cleft,  permanent ;  corolla,  funuel  or  salver- 
shaped,  the  limb  five-lobed ;  stamens,  five,  as 
long  aa  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  stigma,  capi- 
tate ;  capsule,  two-celled,  with  many  minute 
seeds.  Viscous-leaved  herbs,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America  and  Asia.  [TOBACCO.) 

ni  co  ti  a  -no  89  (t  as  all),  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat 
nicotiati(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanacew,  sub-order  Atro- 
pacece ;  made  by  Myers  an  order. 

nic   6  tine,  «.     [Eng.,  &c.  nicot(iana);  -ine 
(Cfom.).] 

Cfiem. :  CuIIuN*.  An  acrid  poisonous 
alkaloid  found  in  tobacco  leaves  to  the  extent 
of  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  powdered  tobacco,  neutralising 
the  liquid  which  comes  over  with  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  ammonia  to  liberate  the  nicotine, 
and  dissolving  the  latter  in  ether.  The 
etherial  solution  yields  almost  pure  nicotine. 
It  is  a  colourless  transparent  oil,  which  boils 
at  250%  and  does  not  freeze  at— 10*.  Specific 
gravity,  1*027  at  15*.  It  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line re-action,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  left.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fat  oils,  and  its  characteristic 
re-action  is  the  formation  of  a  kennes-browu 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Nico- 
tine forms  numerous  salts.  The  sulplmte 
(CioH14N2>>H2SO4,  is  uncry stall izable,  but  the 
chloride,  C'uHuNsHCl,  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
nicotine  under  vacuo. 

*  nic  o-tln'-e-an,  a,  [Eng.  nicotine;  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nicotine  or  tobacco. 

"Lapped  in  itfcoCmean  elyitttm.  tbe  incautious  wor- 
shippers of  the  weed  recline  in  fancied  security." — 
W.  &  lia»o  ;  ffnvr  Again,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  nl-c&t'-in-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  nicotinfe);  -i.se.] 
To  impregnate  with  tobacco. 

"Lanky,  cadar«rom.  nicotinited  young  men."— If.  & 
Mayo :  Jiever  Again,  eh.  Ti. 

ni  co  tyl-i-a,  «.    [Niconxi?.] 

*  nic'-tate,  v.i.    [Lat.  nicto.]    To  wink. 

"  The  nictating  membrane,  "—fay:   Cr«zf  ion,  pt>  it 

*  nic  ta'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  nictatio,  from  nicto  = 
to  wink.]    The  act  of  winking. 

"  Our  nictation*  for  the  most  part  when  we  an 
»wak«."— Cudworth:  Intellectual  Syttem,  p.  161. 


*  nic  ti   tate,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from  Lafc, 
nicto.]    To  wink. 

"The  nictitating  membrane."  —  ZterAam.  Phytica- 
Theology,  ljk.lv, .  ch.  iL    (Not*  84.) 

nic  -ti-tat  ing,  pr.  par.  it  a.    [NICTITATE,  v.J 
nictitating  membrane,  a,    [MKM- 

BRANA  -N1CTITANS.  J 

*  nio  ti-ta'-tlon,  *.    [NICTITATE.]  The  act  of 
winking. 

nid  a  mcn'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  nidament(um)  -  a 
nest,  from  nuius  =  a  nest. ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  •"/.  J 
Physiol. :  Relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  egg  and  young,  especially  applied  to  the 
organs  that  secrete  the  material  of  which 
many  animals  construct  their  nest.  (Owen.) 

nidamcntal  capsules,  •.  pi. 

Pkysiol.:  Tough,  albuminous  capsules,  la 
which  many  of  the  Mollusca  deposit  their 
eggs.  Those  of  the  whelk  are  common  object* 
on  the  sea-shore. 

nidamcntal-gland,  >. 

Physiol.  :  An  organ  largely  developed  in 
female  gasteropods  and  cephalopoda,  for  se- 
creting the  mate- 
rial with  which 
their  eggs  are 
enveloped  or  ce- 
mented together. 

nldamen- 
tal  ribbon,  5. 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  tpawn  of 
Ma-»iiitili  consist- 
of  a  larg*  number 
of  eggt,  adbvriiig 
togetuer  In  mauc*. 


N1DAMENTAL   RIBBON    UF 
DORIS  JOHNSTOML 


or  ftprend  out  in  the 

•ha)),  of  a  .trail  or 

ribbon,    in    which 

the    earn    are    ar- 

ntngM  ill  row. ;  this  ntdantent<*J-ril/b»n  I.  sometime* 

coilwl  up  .pirally  like  a  watoli-spring,  and  attacked  by 

one  of  iu  t&Sf—t.  P.  Woodward:  Manual  oj  O» 

J/oUuKa  led.  lew),  p  40. 

•  ni  -dar-y,  >.    [Lat. 
lection  of  nests. 


=  a  nest.]    A  col- 

"  In  tlii.  nipeuarridiiary  doee  the  female  lay  egg* 
aud  breed."— fMtyn. 

[Cf.  ninny.]     A  foolish 


nld    dl-cdck,  «. 

fellow ;  a  ninny. 

*  md  ding,  a.  At.    [NIDIHQ.] 

"nid-di  pel,  o.  [Cf.  niddiaxk.}  Foolish, 
silly. 

"  What  niddlpol  ban  brayn*" 

StanytHtrit :  Vir.jU ;  <£nttd  IT.  110. 

md-dlo-ndd-dle,  v.i.  [A  reduplication  of 
noddle,  v.  (q.v.J  To  nod,  to  shake  backwards 
and  forwards. 

"  Her  bead  niddle-noddled  at  every  word." 

StMd  ;  JftM  Kilmantfgy. 

*  nld  die  nftd-dle,  a.    [NIDDLE-NODDLE,  ttl 

Vacillating. 

"  JftddU-noddle  politician*  " 

Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax;  Tour,  ill.,  ch.  t 

mde,  >.  [I^at.  nidut  =  a  nest.]  A  brood :  an,  • 
itide  of  pheasants. 

"ni'-dfir-ing.o.  [A.8.nW!ny;  IceL  nidMngr.} 
Infamoas,  faithless.  [NlDiMO.] 

nidge,  tr.t.    [Nia  (1X1 

nidged  ashlar,  t.    [NIGOED-ASBLAR]. 

*  nidg  -er-y,  >.    [O.  Fr.  nigtrit.}    A  trifle ;  a 
piece  of  foolery. 

"nidg-et,  «.  [O.  Fr.  niyer  =  "to  triOe ;  to 
play  the  fop  or  nidget."  (Co(grat»).] 

1.  An  idiot,  a  fool. 

2.  A   coward;    a   mean   or   poor-spirited 
fellow.    (See  example  s.v.  NIDINU.) 

*  nidging,  o.    [NIDOET.]    Trifling,  insignifl- 
caut. 

*  nid'-l-fl-oate,  v.i.   [Lat  ntdiflcalm,  pa.  par. 

of   iMijiai;    nidus  =  a.   nest,  and  /aciu=to 
make.]    To  make  or  build  a  nest ;  to  nestle. 

nid  I  fi  ca'-tion,  ».     [Lat.  nidiftmtio,  from 
nidiftmtus,  pa.  par.  of  nulijico.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  or  building  nests. 

"The  variation  of  Inrtiurt  in  the  nfcidfcortonof  birdi 
was  long  ago  shown  by  Audubon."— Lindta]/ :  Mti.d  in 
Ou  LMHT  Animali,  1.  1SJ. 

*  2.  A  nest. 

"A  great  affinity  betwixt  the  ntdytcationi  at  bird! 
and  these  conglomeration,  of  the  threw!  of  the  ttlk- 
wonn."— More :  Immort.  Soul,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  rlit. 


ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
er.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Uw. 


nidify— niggardness 
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d'-J-Cy,  v.i.  [Lat.  nidus  (geuit.  nidi); 
Eng.  sutt'.  -fy.]  (See  extract.) 

"  Moat  birds  nidify,  i.e.,  prepare  a  receptacle  for  the 
egga,  to  aggregate  them  in  a  apace  that  may  be  covered 
by  lh«  iucuoatlng  body  {sand-hole  of  ostrich),  or 
superadd  materials  to  keep  iu  the  wanuth."— Owen: 
Cump.  Atiat.  Vert.,  ii.  267. 

*  Hiding,  a.  &  ».    [A.S.  nidAinp ;  Icel.  nid&in^r.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Infamous,  dastardly,  cowardly. 

"  In  signification  it  siunifleth  as  it  aeeiuoth.  no  more 
tliHii  abiecth,  base-minded,  false- hearted,  coward,  or 
n.-Uft  Yet  It  hath  levied  armies,  and  subdued  re- 
bellioua  enemies :  HIU!  th.it  I  may  holtie  you  no  longer, 
it  18  ntding."—  Caanden:  Remainet ;  Language!. 

B.  As  ffubst. :  A  dastard,  a  coward,  a  mean- 
spirited  fellow. 

K  The  most  opprobrious  term  that  could  he 
applied  to  a  man  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

*llld'-ndd,  v.t.  [Aredupl.  of  nod(q..v.).]  To 
shake,  to  wag,  to  nod. 

"  Lady  K.  nidnodded  her  head." 

Hood :  Mas  Kilmantegg. 

*ni'-dort  *ni-door,s.  [Lat.]  Scent,  savour, 
smell,  as  of  cooked  food. 

"The  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  nld»r  and 
hungry  smella/'— Bp.  Taylor  :  &ermon»t  vol.  L,  Mr.  M. 

•ni  -dor-ose,  a,    [NIDOROUS.] 

*ni-ddr-6's'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  nidorous;  -ity.] 
Eructaiiou  with  the  taste  of  undigested  roast 
meat. 

"The  cure  of  this  ntdorotity  Is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging."— flayer ;  On  the  tiuinowt. 

*ni'-ddr-otts,  *ni'-d6r-ose,  *nl-drous, 

a.  [  Lai.  nulurosits,  from  nidor  =  scent,  smell ; 
Fr.  nidorevx.]  Resembling  the  smell  or  taste 
of  roasted  meat. 

"  Incense  and    nidorout  spiels  (such  at  wen  of 

sacrifices)  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  braiu." — 

Bacon :  Mot.  Hitt..  f  iuS. 

HI   doso,  a.    [From  Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest.] 

Hot. :  Smelling  partly  like  decaying  meat, 
partly  like  rotten  eggs.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*nl  drous,  a.    [NIDOROUS.] 

*  nld'-u-lant,  a.    [Lat.  nidulans,  pr.  par.  of 
nidulor  =*to  nestle  ;  nidus  =  a  nest.] 

Bot. :  Nestling.  Used  (1)  of  anything  lying 
free  in  a  cup-shaped  or  nest-like  body ;  (2) 
lying  loose  in  pulp,  as  the  seeds  of  true  berries. 

nld-u-lar'-I-a,  «.  [From  Lat.  nidulus  —  a 
little  nest,  dimin.  from  nidus,  because  the 
plants  consist  of  cups  containing  egg-like 
seeds.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Nidulariacei.  It  has  a  simple  peridium 
bursting  irregularly  or  opening  by  a  circular 
mouth.  Nidularia  pisiformis  is  British. 

nid-u-lar-i-a'-yS-i,  ».  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  nidw- 
iari(a);  Lat.  masc.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetous  Fun- 
gals.  The  peridium  has  one  or  many  spor- 

•  angia,  with  sporophores  and  naked  spores. 
They  are  small  and  inconspicuous  fungi,  living 
on  the  ground  among  decaying  sticks,  &c. 

nld-u  lor'-I-urn,  s.    [Lat.  nidulus,  dimin.  of 

nidus  —  a  nest.J 
Botany: 

1.  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceae. 

nid  u  late,  a.    [Lat  nidtilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
nidutor  =  to  nestle ;  nidus  —  a  nest,]    - 
Bot. :  The  same  as  NIDULANT  (q.v.). 

*  nid  u  late,  v.i.    [NIDULATK,  a.]    To  build 
a  nest ;  to  nidificate. 

*nid-u-la'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  nidulatvs,  pa,  par. 
ol  nuiulor  =  to  nestle.]  The  time  of  remain- 
ing in  a  nest. 

"  In  the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bringing  forth 
their  young." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Lrrourt,  bk.  ill. ,  oil.  x. 

Uld  u-li-tes,  s.  [Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest,  and 
tir.  Atfos  (lithos)  =  &  etone.  (McNicoll.y] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossils,  of  doubtful 
affinity,  from  the  Silurian  rocks,  probably 
1'arpe,  al*errant  Rhizopuds.  They  are  ovate, 
glouular,  or  pear-shaped  hollow  bodies,  pro- 
bahly  attached  by  a  peduncle,  and  having  an 
Integument  composed  of  closely  approximat- 
ing hexagonal  plates. 

ni'-dus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nest.] 

PathoL,  Bot.,  Zool,  dc. :  A  spot  where  any 
animal,  plant,  nr  morbid  matter  establishes 
and  propagates  itself. 


nlcgc,  '  nece,  *neece,  s.  [O.  F.  niece, 
niefce,  from  Low  Lat.  neptia,  from  Lat.  neptis 
=  a  grand-daughter,  a  niece;  Fr.  niece;  Prov. 
nepta;  Sp.  nleta;  Port,  neta.} 

*1.  Originally  not  so  limited  in  meaning  as 
now,  but  used  for  a  grand-  da  lighter,  and  even 
a  grandson,  as  well  as  the  children  of  a 
brother  or  sister. 

(1)  For  grandsons   and    grand-daughters ; 
lineal  descendants  generally. 

"My  sons  and  my  neces  (A.  V.,  My  daughters,  or 
unto  thoie  children  which  they  have  bom").—  Wycliffe: 
Uenesit  KX.nl.  43. 

(2)  A  grand-daughter. 

"  He  lost  by  death,  first  his  mother,  then  his 
daughter  Juba.  and,  not  long  after,  his  niece  by  the 
•aid  daughter/—  P.  Holland:  Suetonlui,  p.  11. 

*  2.  A  cousin ;  any  relation.  {Chaucer ;  C.  T.t 
13,030.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  of 
A  brother-  or  sister-in-law. 

"  And  heir  and  niece  allied  unto  the  duke." 

Shaicetp. ;  Ttoo  Gentlemen  tf  Verona,  IT.  i. 

*  niece -ship,  s.     [Eng.  niece;    -ship.}     The 

position  or  relationship  of  a  niece. 

"  She  wai  allied  to  Ham  in  another  way  betide*  this 
nieccihtp."—tiouthey :  The  fioctvr,  ch.  buui. 

nlef,«.    [NEAF.]   A  fist. 

ni-ei'-lO,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Low  Lat.  nigdlum  = 
a  blackish  enamel,  from  Lat.  nigellust  dimin. 
of  ni£er  =  black.]  An  art  much  practised  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  engraving.  The  lines  of  a  design  are 
cut  in  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver;  it  is  then 
covered  with  a  black  composition  consisting 
of  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur,  and  a 
little  borax  is  sprinkled  over  it ;  by  subjecting 
it  to  heat  over  a  tire,  the  composition  becomes 
liquid  and  runs  into  the  lines  of  the  design : 
the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  scraped  and  burnished, 
leaving  the  drawing  in  black  upon  the  metal. 
The  art  is  still  practised  as  a  mode  of  orna- 
menting ware,  but  iu  principal  use  is  for  door- 
plates,  plates  for  shop  fronts,  &c.,  in  which 
the  brass  or  zinc  plates  are  engraved  and  the 
depressions  filled  with  wax.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  impressions  in  a  viscid  water-ink 
on  paper  from  metal-plate  engravings  taken 
by  the  early  fathers  of  copperplate  printing 
for  testing  the  state  of  their  work. 

nl-e'-p$,  s.  [An  Indian  word.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

niepa  bark,  s. 

Pharm, :  A  bark  derived  from  Samadera 
indica.  It  is  a  febrifuge. 

nicst,  a.    [NEXT.] 

nieve,  s.    [NEAF.]    A  fist,  a  hand. 

nleve  -ful,  «.  [Eng.  nieve,  and  full.]  A 
handful. 

nif-fer,  v.i.  [Eng.  nieve— the  fist.]  To 
bargain,  to  barter. 

"  Weel,  so  we  sat  nifftring  about  some  brandy  that  I 
•aid  I  wanted."— Scott :  liuy  Mttnnering,  ch.  xxxiii. 

nif-fer,  s.  [NIFFER,  v.)  An  exchange,  a 
bartering,  a  bargain. 

ntt'-f£-n&f-*&  nUr-nftf-fft  o.   [Etym. 

doubtful.]      Fastidious,    troublesome   about 
trifles ;  conceited,  nice. 

*  ni-fle,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.]    A  trifle. 

"  He  •erred  hem  with  niftet  and  with  fables, * 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7^41 

nifi  helm,  s.  [Icel.  nijl  =  mist,  and  7teim  = 
home.] 

Scand.  Afyfhol. :  The  region  of  everlasting 
cold  and  night,  ruled  over  by  Ha- la. 

*  nif '-ling,  a.    [NiFLE.]    Trifling;  of  little  or 

no  value. 

nig(l),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Mason. :  To  dress  the  face  of  a  stone  with  a 
sharp-pointed  hammer,  instead  of  hewing  it 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet ;  also  called  nidge. 

*nlg  (2),  v.i,  [NiQOARD.]  To  be  stingy  or 
niggardly. 

"  mg'-ard,  s.&a.    [NIOOABD.] 

* nlg'-ard-iS,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  nigard;  -fa™ 
-y.\  Niggardliness. 

"  But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  nigardit." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  18,102. 


ni  gel  -la,  «.  [Fein.  Sing,  of  Lat.  nigellus  = 
rather  black,  dark  ;  so  named  from  the  black 
seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceae,  tribe  Hel- 
leboreee.  Sepals  live,  deciduous,  sometimes 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  ;  |>etals  five  to 
ten  ;  stamens  many  ;  ovaries  five  to  ten,  each 
with  one  cell  and  one  seed.  Nigella  sativa, 
Black  cummin-seed,  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India.  Its  seeds  yield  an  oiL  They  are  used 
as  a  spice  in  Indian  curries,  The  natives  of 
India  place  them  among  woollen  cloths  to 
keep  away  insects.  They  are  said  to  be  car* 
initiative,  stomachic,  galactagogue,  detergentu 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic. 
Mixed  with  sesamum  oil  they  constitute  an 
external  application  in  skin  eruptions.  [FITCH.] 

nl-gel'-Un,  0.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  nigell(a);  -i» 
(Cftm.)u] 

Chem.  :  A  viscous  substance  obtained  from 
Nigella  sativa.  (Watts.) 


ni'-ger,  s.  [Lat  =  black.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

niger  seed,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  small  black  seed  of  Guizotia  olei- 
fera.     [GuizoxiA.] 

*  ni  ger-ness,  s.    [Lat  niger  =  black  ;  Eng. 

sulf.  -ness.}    Blackness. 

"  Their  niffemette  and  colt-Mack  hoe." 

ttoMing  :  Ovid;  Metam..  bk.  vlL 

nig^-gard,  *  nig'-ard,  s.  &  a.  [Formed  with 
suff.  -ard,  as  in  drunkard,  &c.,  from  IceL 
Imoggr  =  niggardly,  stingy  ;  Sw.  njugg  =.  nig- 
gardly, scanty  ;  noga  =  exact,  strict,  precise  ; 
Dan.  note  =  exact  ;  Ger.  genau  —  close,  strict, 
precise  ;  A.S.  hneaw  —  sparing.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  miserly,  stingy  fellow  ;  a  miser  ;  one 
who  stints  or  supplies  stingily  and  meanly  ;  a 
mean,  parsimonious  fellow. 

"  But  these  couetous  niyardet  passe  on  with  pain."— 
Sir  T.  More  :  Worke*.  p.  8& 

2.  A  false  bottom  for  a  grate;  a  nigger. 
(Mayhew.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Miserly,  stingy  ;  meanly  parsimonious  ; 
niggardly. 

2.  Given  or  supplied  in  a  miserly  or  stingy 
manner  ;  characterized  by  stinginess. 

"  The  careless  bard  .  .  .  like  honest  Gay. 
Contemns  the  niggard  boon  ye  time  so  ill." 

iihentione:  Lconamjf, 

*  nig'-gard,  v.t,  &  i,    [NIGGARD,  s.} 

A.  Trans.  :  To  stint,  to  begrudge  ;  to  supply 
stingily  or  sparingly. 

"  Nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest." 

Sh'tki'sp.  :  Juiiut  Ctnar,  IT.  a, 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  be  niggardly,   stingy,  or 
miserly. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  mikes  t  waste  In  niygardiny." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  \. 

9  nig'-gard-ise,  *  nig  ard  ise,  «.  [NIG- 
GARD, s.]  Niggardliness,  stinginess. 

"  That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niaardiie.' 
Upenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vili.  1&. 

*  nig'-gard-ish,  o.     [Eng.  niggard;  -ish.} 
Having  a  disposition  or  tendency  to  be  nig- 
gardly. 

nig'  -  gar  d-li-  ness,  *.  [Eng.  niggardly; 
•ness.  }  Thequality  or  state  of  being  niggardly  ; 
meanness,  covetousness,  stinginess,  parsi- 
mony. 

"Good  thrift  la  counterfeited  by  nlffyardftntit."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Medit.  A  Vow*,  cent.  L,  S  82. 

nig-gard  ly,  *  mlg  ard-ly,    '  nyg  erd- 

ly,  a.  &,  adv.    [Eng.  niggard;  -ly.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Meanly  sparing  or  parsimonious  ;  stingy, 
miserly. 

"  Niggardly  In  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and  hon. 
our  of  the  sUte."—  Afacaulay  :  Utat.  Any.,  oh.  ii. 

2.  Sparing,  wary. 

"I  do  like  a  nigaaraly  answerer,  going  no  farther 
than  the  bounds  of  the  question."—  Sidney. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  niggardly  manner  ;  like  s> 
niggard. 

"  Every  Blight  occasion   that  could   but  niggardly 
give  me  sight  of  her."—  XAaJtop.  :  Mfrry  \\'i**t.  It  2. 


*  nig'-gard  ness,  *  nig-ard-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
niggard  ;  -ness.}  Niggardliness,  parsimony, 
stinginess. 

"  The  testimonlea  of  his  my  ard  net  shall  be  sure."— 
Kcclus.  xxxi.  24.     (ISG1.) 


boil,  too*y ;  po^t,  Jo^frl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benph ;  go.  pern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopnon,  exist, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  sham    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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niggardous— night 


•  nig-gard  ous,  •  nig  ard-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
niggard';   -ous.)      Niggardly,   stingy,    mean, 
parsimonious. 

••  This  covetous  gathering  and  nigardoui  keying."— 
Mr  T.  Mart:   Workrt,  p.  M. 

•  nig'  -  gard  •  ship,  *  nyg  -ard    shyp,  s. 

[Eng.   niggard;  -ship.]    Niggardliness,  stingi- 
ness, parsimony. 

"  Much   lAuchyug  and    nygardlhyp   of    meat*    and 
drynke."—  £lyot  :  The  uovernour,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  xxi. 

•  nig'-gard-y,  «.    [NioARDit) 
nigged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Nio.J 

nigged  ashlar,  i. 

Masonry:  Stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or  pointed 
hammer  instead  of  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Called 
also  Nidged-ashlar. 

nig  ger  (1),  s.    [NIGGARD,  A.  i.] 

nig  gor  (2),  *  neger,  a.     [A  corruption  of 
negro  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  contemptuous  or  derisive  appellation 
lor  a  negro. 

2.  A  person  of  colour;  espec.,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom.  :  A  local  name  for  the  larva  of  a 
saw-fly  ,  Atlutlia  spinarum,  very  destructive  to 
the  turnip-crop. 

2.  Sttam-tng.  :  A  steam-engine  employed  in 
hoisting,  especially  on  shipboard  and  on  the 
western  and  southern  rivers;  a  donkey  -engine. 
(American.) 

•  nlg-gor-sU'-l-ty,  «.    [NIOOARD.]    Niggard- 
liness, stinginess. 

"In  poore  men  not  to  give  IB  nigg«rality."—3Kr  J. 
Barington  :  Epigram*.  1.  11. 

•  nig'-ger-dom,    >.      [Eng.   nigger;    -dam.] 
Niggers  collectively. 

"Swarming  with  infant  niggfrdom."  —  W.  M.  Kue- 
Mtl  :  M)/  Diary,  L  US. 

•  nlg'-ger-ling,  ».    [Eng.  nigger;  -ling.]    A 
little  nigger. 

"  All  the  Itttte  niggerltngi  emerge 
At  lily-wtiit*  a*  mussels."       Hood  :  A  Blot*  Job. 

•  nlg-ger-ly,  o.    [NIGGARDLY.] 

•  nigr  get,  >. 


*  nig^    gish,  *  nig    gcshe,  *  nygysh,  a. 

[NIGGARD.]  Niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  parsi- 
monious. 

••  Cling,  not  hii  gntts  with  niogethe  fare 
To  heape  hit  l£sM  with-all.* 

turret  :  Kcdetitulee  T. 

nig  gle,  ti.i.  &  t.    [Adiiuiu.  or  freq.  from  nig 

(q.v-M 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  trifle  ;  to  waste   or  spend  time   in 
trifling  or  play. 

"Take  heed 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience.* 

Mauinger  :  Emperor  of  the  Seat,  T.  a. 

2.  To  fret  or  complain  of  trifles.    (Prof.) 

3.  To  walk  or  act  in  a  mincing  manner. 
(Prw.) 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  sport  or  game  of;  to  mock  ;  to 
play  games  on. 

"  1  shall  Bo  niggle  ye, 
And  juggle  ye."        Beautn.  i  Flet.  :  Pilgrim. 

2.  To  draw  from  the  pocket  and  give  away 
Itingily. 

"  I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  niggle  oui."—Uekker  :  2  Bonett  Whore. 

nig1  -gle,  s.  [NIGGLE,  v.]  Small,  fine,  or 
cramped  handwriting  ;  a  scribble,  a  scrawl. 

nig  gler,  j.    [Eng.  niggU?),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  niggles  or  trifles  at  any  handi- 
work. 

2.  One  who  Is  dexterous.    (Prm.) 

>  nig  got,  s.  [NuooET.]  A  lump,  a  mass,  a 
nugget. 

"  They  found  in  niggott  of  gold  and  silver  mingled 
together  about  a  thousand  talents."—  AVrtA  .-  Plutarch, 
p.  4'jy. 

nigh  (s*  silent),  *  negh,  *  neh,  *  neih, 
*  neigh,  'net,  neigc,  neighe,  *  ney, 
*nie,  nye,  nyg,  *  nygh,  -nyghe,  a., 

adv.  &  prep.  [A.ti.  nedii,  nch,  used  as  adj., 
adv.  &prep.  ;cogn.  with  Dut.  na  =  nigh  (adv.); 
Icel.  na  =  nigh  (adv.),  in  compos,  as  nd-bui  = 
a  neighbour  ;  Goth,  nehw,  nehwa  —  nigh  (adv.)  ; 


nehwjan  =  to  draw  nigh  ;  Ger.  nahe  =  nigh 
(adj.),  nacA=nigh  (prep.).  Allied  to  Goth. 
ganohs,  A.S.  genith,  Eng.  enough.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Near,  Hose;  not  far  off  or  distant  in 
time  or  place. 

"Come  forth 
To  town  or  Tillage  nigh  (nigheit  is  far)." 

Milton:  F.  «..i.Sn. 

*  2.  Nearly  allied  by  blood  ;  closely  related. 

"His  uncle  or  uucje's  son.  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
mi  to  him  .  .  .  may  redeem  him."  —  Leu.  xxv.  40. 

*  3.  Ready  to  aid. 

"The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart."—  Ptalm  xxxiv.  la. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Near  ;  close  at  hand  ;  at  a  short  or  small 
distance  in  place  or  time. 

"  Ah  !  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  bow  nigh 
Your  change  approaches."      Milton  :/*,£.,  iv.  8M. 

*  2.  In  a  manner  touching  nearly,  or  coming 
home  to  the  heart. 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  niyh, 
As  benefits  forgot." 

nhatap,  :  A,  you  IMe  It.  li.  T. 

3.  Almost,  nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

"  Well  niyh  worn  to  piece*  with  age."—  Shakeip.  : 
Mem  Wins  of  Wlndear,  u.  I. 

C.  At  prep.  :  Near  to,  close  to  ;  at  a  short 
or  little  distance  from. 

11  -VH/*  your  person."       shakeep.  :  AfocosrA,  iv.  «. 

*  nigh  (://<  silent),  *  negh,  *  nehe,  *  nclge, 
*  neigh,  -  nighe,  *  nlghen,  *  nyghen, 

r.f.  it  i.  [A.M.  nehwan;  Goth,  neliwjan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ndhen.]  (NlOB,  a.] 

A.  Trani.  :  To  come  near  or  close  to  ;  to 
approach. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  come  near  or  close  ;  to 
approach. 

"It  were  astess  wortny  .truly. 
A  worm  to  tiijhen  uere  my  flout*  thin  thou." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Uaod  Women.    IProL) 

*  nigh'-ly  (oh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  nigh  ;  -ly.] 
Nearly,  nigh,  almost;  within  a  little. 

"  A  cube  and  spnere  .  .  .  nighly  of  theaame  bigness." 
—Moltneu*  :  To  Lotte.  March  2,  in}. 

nigh  -ness,  (gh  silent),   •  nigh  neosc,  s. 

[Eng.  nigh.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nigh  or 
near  ;  nearness,  closeness,  proximity. 

*  2.  Closeness  of  alliance  or  connection. 


"  Xiffhnette  of  bloud  .  . 
thed  :  Ilia.  Scotland  (an. 


.  had  bound  yon."—  Xoli 


night  (gh  silent),  •  nicht,  *  nigt,  *  niht,  s. 
[A.8.  nihl,  neht,neaht;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nucht  ; 
Icel.  ndtt,  nott  ;  Dan.  not  ;  Sw.  natt  ;  Got  li. 
nalits  ;  Ger.  nacht  ;  We),  not  ;  Ir.  nochd  ;  Litli. 
natotis  ;  Russ.  noche  ;  Lat.  nox  (genit.  noctis)  ; 
Gr.  rv(  (.ma),  genit.  KVKTOS  (nuktas);  Sausc. 
nakta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  That  portion  of  the  natural  day 
during  which  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  ; 
the  hours  from  sunset  to  sunrise.    [DAY,  &] 

"  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  came  unto 
them,  walking  on  the  sea."—  Matthew  tiv.  36. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  state  or  time  of  darkness,  de- 
pression, sadness,  misfortune,  orobscurity  :  as, 

t  (  1  )  A  state  or  time  of  ignorance  ;  intellectual 
darkness. 
(2)  A  state  of  obscurity  ;  uniutelligibility. 

"  Nature  and  Nature's  law  lay  hid  in  night. 
God  said,  '  Let  Newton  be.'  and  all  was  ligbf 
Pope  :  EnUaph  onOirl.  Aewton. 

t  (3)  Death  ;  the  grave. 

"  She  closed  her  eyes  In  everlasting  night." 

Itrgaen.    (TotU.I 

t  (4)  A  state  or  time  of  sorrow,  depression, 
or  sadness. 

"  In  the  night  of  fear." 
Tennyson  :  In  Memortam,  cxxvL  2. 

tt  Law:  Night  legally  begins  an  hour  after 
sunset,  and  ends  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
[BURGLARY.] 

H  Night  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  generally 
obvious. 

night-angling,  ».  Angling  for  or  catch- 
ing tish  by  night. 

night-apes,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Nyctipithecus. 

"  The  little  ni>]ht-apet&\tu>  have  uon-pi-eheualle  tails." 
—Kicholtan:  Zoology  (18781,  p.  73L 

night-bell,  s.  A  door-bell,  in  the  houses 
of  doctors,  chemists,  &c.,  to  be  used  at  night, 
communicating  with  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  house. 


"  night-bird,  s. 

1.  A  bird  which  flies  only  by  night 

2.  The  nightingale. 

"  She  hath  made  the  night-bird  mut«." 

.•ihaXetp. :  feriaei,  iv.    (P»t.» 

3.  A  thief,  a  burglar. 

night-blindness,  «.  [HEMERALOPIA, 
NYCTALOPIA.) 

night-bolt,  s.  The  bolt  of  a  night-latch 
(q.v.).  (American) 

'  night-brawler,  s.  One  who  raises  dis- 
turbances in  the  night. 

"  (You]  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  bramter."         Shajuap. :  iltheUu,  ii.  S. 

night-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  blowing  is 
the  night. 

night-butterfly,  i.    A  moth. 
night  cap, «. 

1.  Lit. :  A  cap  or  head-dress  worn  In  bed. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cant  or  slang  term  for  a  glass  of 
spirits  or  other  drink  taken  just  before  going 
to  bed. 

••  Mr.  Jorrocks  celebrated  the  event  with  .  .  .  a 
night-cap  of  his  usual  beverage."— fansUey  C'roet.  cu. 
XXlT. 

night -cart,  «.  A  cart  employed  to  re- 
move night-soil  (q.v.). 

*  night-oat,  >.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  prisoners  were  charged  with  having  instru- 
ments called  night-catt,  for  impeding'  the  action  of 
cavalry  in  tne  streets,"— Jfajsey .-  Uist.  Eng.,  11L  30L 

night  chair,  s.    [NIGHT-STOOL.] 

night-charm,  s.  The  same  as  NIGHT- 
SPELL  (q.v.). 

night  chnrr,  s.  The  same  as  NIGHT-JAR 
(q.v.). 

night-clothes,  >.    Clothes  or  dress  worn 

*  night-crow, «.    A  bird  which  cries  in 
the  night ;  according  to  some  an  owl,  accord- 
ing to  others  a  night-heron  (q.v.). 

"  The  (KvM-crov  ury'd  a  boding  luckless  time." 

Shakelp. :  a  Urttry  VI.,  T.  *. 

night  dew,  <.     Dew  which  falls  in  the 

night. 

"  The  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  nlght-deie  sweat." 
Itrj/aen :  Indian  Emperor,  liL  i, 

night-dog,  <. 

1.  A  dog  used  by  poachers  for  hunting  in 
the  night. 

2.  A  watchdog. 

"  When  nigf<t-d"gi  run,  all  aorta  of  deer  are  chased." 
fahaketp.  :  Merry  Wifet  of  Windtor,  \.  S. 

night-dress,  s.  The  dress  worn  at  night. 

"  When  each  new  mght-dreu  gives  a  new  disease." 
Pope:  Jtapeuflhe  Lock,  iv.  U. 

*  night-eater, «.    A  flea,    (flavies.) 

*  night-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  capable  of 
seeing  well  at  night. 

*  night-faring,  a.    Travelling  by  night. 

"  WUl-o'-wlsp  misleads  night -.faring  clowns 
O'er  hills.''  Ual :  Otephereti  Week;  />««». 

*  night-fire,  s. 

1.  A  lire  burning  in  the  night.  • 

2.  Ignis  fatuus ;  the  will-o'-the-wisp. 

night-flier,  night-flyer,  s.  A  bird  or 
insect  which  flies  by  night. 

night-flower,  s. 

But. :  Nyctanthrs  Arbor  tristls,  and  the  genui 
Nyctauthes  itself. 

night-fly,  s.  An  insect  that  flies  by  night ; 
a  moth. 

"  Hush'd  with  buzzing  niyht-ttiet,  to  thy  slumber." 
thaketi,. :  1  Uenry  !¥„  iu.  L 

night  -foasicker,  s.  Amongst  gol<l- 
diggers,  one  who  robs  a  digging  by  night. 

night-fossicking,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  robbing  diggings  liy  night. 

night- foundered,  a.  Lost  or  distressed 
in  the  night ;  benighted. 

"  Some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here." 

Jlillou :  Camus,  ft*. 

night-gown, ».    A  night-dress. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
ffovm  from  her."— Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

•night-hag,  s.  A  witch  who  flew  or 
prowled  about  at  night. 

"  Nor  uglier  follows  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret"  Millui* :  f.  /,.,  ii.  «2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nighted— nigrescent 


night  hawk,  s. 
Ornithology : 

1.  The  Night-jar  (q.v.). 

2.  The  Virgiuiau  Goatsucker,  Chorileila  vir- 
fintftnus. 

night  heron,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genns  Nycticorax  (q.v.),  and 
especially  Nyctieoraac  griseus, 

night-house,  .«. 

1.  A  tavern  or  public-house  licensed  to  be 
open  during  the  night  when  other  licensed 
bouses  are  closed. 

2.  A  brothel. 

night-jar,  s.  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  curopceus,  from  the 
Bouinl  of  its  cry.  Also  called  Night-churr, 
Churn-owl,  Fern-owl,  &c. 

night-latch,  s.  A  form  of  door-lock  in 
whii-h  the  spring-latch  may  be  opened  by  a 
key  from  the  outside,  or  it  may  be  fastened 
ao  as  to  be  immovable  from  the  exterior  of 
the  door. 

night-light,  s.  A  short  thick  candle 
with  a  small  wick  so  proportioned  as  to  burn 
without  consuming  its  paper  envelope.  When 
made  of  spermaceti  or  stearine  it  has  no  enve- 
lope, and  the  wick  is  made  to  bend  over  in 
burning,  being  totally  consumed  so  as  not  to 
drop  ashes. 

*  night-long,  a.    Lasting  for  or  during  a 
Bight. 

*  night-magistrate,  s.    A  constable  on 
duty  at  night ;  the  head  of  a  watch-house. 

night-man,  s.  A  man  employed  to  re- 
move night-soil. 

night-monkeys,  ».  pi. 

Zoul. :  The  genus  Nyctipithecus  (q.v.). 
Called  also  Owl-monkeys. 

night-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entomology : 

1.  King. :  The  genus  Noctna  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Noctuidee,  or  the  group 
Ifoctuiua. 

night-owl,  s.    An  owl  banting  by  night. 
night-piece,  s. 

1.  A  picture  representing  some  night-scene, 
or  coloured  so  as  to  be  seen  best  by  artificial 
light. 

"  He  bung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-piec'i, 
that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candle*  which 
were  lighted  uii."—Addison. 

2.  A  literary  composition  descriptive  of  a 
scene  by  night. 

night  porter,  s.  A  porter  who  sits  up 
all  night  at  an  hotel,  a  railway-station,  hos- 
pital, &c.,  to  attend  to  arrivals  or  departures. 

night-primrose,  s. 

Bot. :  (Enothera  nocturna.  [E  v  EN  INQ- PRIM- 
BOS  K  ;  (ENOTBERA]. 

*  night-rail,  a.    A  loose  gown  worn  over 
the  dress  at  night.    (Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
ch.  xvii.) 

night-raven,  ».  A  bird  of  ill  omen  that 
cries  in  the  night. 

"1  bad  as  lief  have  beard  the  night -r<iven." 

khaketp, :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothing,  ii.  s. 

night-rocket,  s. 

Hot. :  tiesperis  tristis. 

*  night-rule,  s.   A  tumult  or  disturbance 
In  the  in-lit. 

"  What  night-rula  now  about  this  haunted  grove?" 
Shake*?.  :  Midsummer  M'jhf  s  Stream,  hi.  2. 

*  night-season,  t.    The  time  or  hours  of 
night. 

night-shirt,  *.  A  plain  loose  shirt  for 
Bleeping  in. 

night-shoot,  s.  A  place  for  shooting 
night-soil. 

*  night-Side,  s.     The  dark   or  gloomy 
•ide  :  as,  the  night-side  of  Nature. 

night-sight,  s.    [DAY-BLINDNESS.] 

*  night-snap,  s.    A  night  thief. 

"  Sure  these  fellowi 
Were  mght^napt,' 

Beaum,  &  Flet. :  The  Chance*.  U.  1. 

night-soil,  s.    The  contents  of  privies, 
Ac.,  utilized  as  manure. 
Night-soil  fever :  [ENTERIC- FEVER], 


*  night-spell,    s.      A    charm    or   spell 
against  hurt  or  danger  by  night;   a  charm 
against  the  nightmare. 

"  Therewith  tbe  night-spell  said  he  anon  rlghtes." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  3.480. 

night-stool,  night  chair,  s.  A  com- 
mode or  earth-closet  for  the  sick-room. 

night-taper,  s.    A  night-light, 

*  night-trader,  s.  A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 

"  All  kinds  of  females,  from  the  night-trader*  In  the 
street."— Mntsinger :  Picture,  i.  2. 

*  night-waking,  a.     Watching  in  the 
night.     (5tatop. ;  Jtapc  of  Lucrece,  554.) 

*  night-walk,  s.    A  walk  in  the  night 

"  If  iii  his  night-milk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars, 
be  took  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  Appear  uuseut 
lor  next  morning."—  Walton:  Lift  ofSandenon. 

night-walker,  s. 

1.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep ;  a  somnam- 
bulist. 

2.  One  who  prowls  about  at  night  for  evil 
purposes ;  a  thief,  a  pilferer. 

"  Men  that  bant  BO.  be  privy  ttealen,  or  night- 
WHlkert."— Atcham:  ToxophUut. 

night-walking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Walking  or  prowling  about  at 
night. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act   or   habit  of  walking  in  one's 
sleep ;  somnambulism. 

2.  Prowling  about  at  night  for  evil  purposes. 

*  night-wanderer,  s.  One  who  wanders 
or  travels  at  night ;  a  nocturnal  traveller. 

"  Mislead  night-waniterert." 
Shaketp-  •  Midsummer  Jfighfi  Dream,  ii.  1. 

*  night- wandering,   a.     Roaming    or 
prowling  by  night. 

"  Sight -toander'aig  weasels." 

Shaketp.  ;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  307. 

*  night-warbling,  a.     Singing  in  the 
night.    (Milton:  P.  L.t  v.  40.) 

night-watch,  a. 

1.  A  guard  or  watch  on  duty  in  the  night. 

*  2.  A  period  of  time  in  the  night ;    the 
hours  of  the  night. 

"  I  remember  thee  oil  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee 
in  the  night-wotche»."-l'tolm  Ixiii.  6. 

night-watcher,  s.  One  who  watches  in 
the  night,  especially  one  who  watches  with 
evil  designs. 

night-watchman,  s.  A  man  employed 
to  act  as  a  watchman  during  the  night. 

night-witch,  s.    A  night-hag. 

night-yard,  s.  A  place  where  night-soil 
is  shot  or  deposited ;  a  night-shoot. 

*  night'-e'd (0&  silent),  a.    [Eng.  night;  -ed.} 

1.  Darkened,  clouded,  dark. 

"  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off." 

Xlittkrtp. :  Uumlet,  L  S. 

2.  Overtaken  by  night ;  benighted. 

"  Now  to  horse !  I  shall  be  night  ed." 

Ben  Jonson :  The  Widow,  11. 

*  night  -er-tale  (gh  silent),  *.    [A.  S.  nihte, 
genit.  of  nicht  =  night,  and  talu  =  tale,  reckon- 
ing; Icel.  nattar-theL]  The  night-time;  night. 

"  By  nightertale 
He  alepte  no  more  than  doth  a  nightingale." 

Chaucer :  <J.  T.,  97. 

Bight-fall  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  night,  and 
Jail.}  The  fall  of  night ;  the  close  of  the  day ; 
evening. 

night  in-gale  (1)  (gh  silent),  *  night  e- 
gale,  5.  LA. S>.  nihUgaU  =  a  nightingale,  Ht.= 
a  singer  of  the  night,  from  nihte,  genit.  of  nihtt 
neaht  —  night,  and  gale  =  a  singer,  from  galan, 
=  to  sing ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nacfitegaal  ;  Dan. 
nattergal  ;  Sw.  ndktergal  ;  Ger.  nachtigall ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  nahtagala,  nahtegala,  nahtigala. 
For  the  excrescent  n  before  g,  compare  pas- 
senger and  messenger.] 

1.  Lit.  A  Ornith. :  MotatillalusciniaQAnn.y, 
Daulias  luscinia  of  modern  ornithologists. 
It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  song-birds, 
and  is  a  summer  visitant  to  England  (see 
extract).  The  plumage  is  alike  in  both  sexes, 
reddish-brown  above,  grayish- white  beneath, 
breast  darker-hued,  tail  rufous.  It  builds 
either  on  or  close  to  the  ground,  and  lays 
from  four  to  six  deep  olive-coloured  eggs. 
Sylvia  (Daulias)  philomela,  with  a  continental 
range  westward  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  is  called 
the  Thrush  Nightingale  ;  its  song  is  louder 
than,  but  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  true 
Nightingale;  the  Virginian  Nightingale  is  a 


species  of  Grosbeak,  and  the  Redwing  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Swedish  Nightingale. 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  introduce  a  nightingale  as 
singing  In  England  before  the  16th  of  April  or  after 
the  l..th  of  Juiie." -£»<?<•.  Brit.  (ed.  athj.  xvi).  49C 
(Not*.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  endearment. 

H  The  Indian  nightingale,  Kittacinda  ma- 
croura,  inhabits  the  recesses  of  some  Eastern 
forests,  singing  during  the  night.  Numbers 
are  caught  by  the  Bengalees,  and,  enclosed 
in  darkened  cages,  are  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  singing  sweetly. 

night  In  gale  (2)  (gh  silent),  s.  [Namec 
after  Florence  Nightingale.]  A  sort  of  flaiuu-i 
scarf  with  sleeves,  for  persons  confined  to  bed. 

*  night  in  gal  ize,  v.L   [Eng.  nightingale); 
-izel    To  sing  like  a  nightingale.    (Soutiiey.) 

*  night  -ish  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  night ;  -isfc.) 

Pertaining  to  night. 

night  less  (:///  silent),  a.  [Eng.  night ;  -less.] 
Having  no  night. 

night  -ly  (gh  silent),  *  niht  liche,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  night;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  by  night ;  happening  or  appearing 
in  the  night. 

"  As  those  nightly  tapers  disappear." 

iiruden  :  Keligio  Lafci,  8. 

2.  Done  or  happening  every  night. 

"  To  give  thee  nightly  visitation.'' 

Shiikenp.  ;  Troilut  A  Crettula,  IV.  4 

*3.  Used  in  or  appropriate  for  the  night. 

"(Jive  me  uiy  nightly  wearing." 

Shaketp. :  Othelto,  IT.  S. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*L  By  night;  at  night 

"  I  nightly  lodge  ber  in  an  upper  tower." 

Ohakeip.  ;  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona.  iU.  L 

2.  Every  night. 

"  He's  drunk  nightly  in  year  company."— Shakt*p>  t 
Twel/th  Sight.  L  3. 

night  mare   (gh  silent),  *  nlghte  mare, 

'  nyghte-mare,  s.  [A.s.  niht,  neaht  = 
night,  and  mara  =  a  nightmare;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  naeht-merrie  =  a  nightmare  ;  icel.  mara 
=  a  nightmare ;  Sw.  mara  ;  Dai  mare ;  Low 
Ger.  moor,  nagt-moor;  O.  H.  Ger.  mara.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fiend  or  spectre  of  the 
night,  popularly  supposed  to  cause  the  night- 
mare ;  an  incubus. 

"  Blesse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  whit, 
Fro  the  niyhtemare."  Chaucer;  C.  T.,  8,481. 

2.  Pathol.:  The  disease  technically  called 
incubus  (q.v.),  which  comes  on  during  sleep, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  weight  upon 
the  chest,  oppressed  breathing,  inability  to 
move  or  even  to  speak,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  &c..  while  the  mind  is  troubled  by  a 
frightful  dream.  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  helplessness,  the  patient  breaks 
through  the  state  of  lethargy,  and  awakes 
with  a  start.  He  finds  the  morbid  physical 
symptoms  are  gone,  but  unpleasant  memory 
of  the  dream  remains.  The  proximate  cause 
of  nightmare  may  be  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
remoter  causes  are  lying  on  the  back,  or 
in  a  constrained  position,  indigestible  food  in 
the  stomach  or  pressure  upon  it,  from  flatu- 
lence with  acid  secretions,  or  other  causes. 
Speedy  relief  is  obtained  if  the  arms  art 
so  moved  that  the  pectoral  muscles  elevate  the 
ribs,  or  by  an  antacid  draught. 

IL  Fig. :  Any  overpowering,  stupefying,  OP 
oppressive  influence. 

* night'-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  night; 
-ness,]  Darkness. 

"He  strained  bis  eyes  to  work  the  nightnet*  which 
remained."  UaiLty :  t\-ttut,  p.  122. 

night-Shade  (gh  silent),  5.  [A.S.  nihtscadu, 
uiktscada,  from  iu/tt=night,  and  scadu— shade.} 

1.  Sing. :     The     genus    Solanum    (q.v.)i 
[ATROPA,  BASELLA,  CIRC-EA,  TRILLIUM.] 

2.  PL  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Sola* 
naceae  (q.v.). 

*night'-word  (gh  silent),  a,  [Eng.  night; 
-ward.]  Approaching  towards  night. 

"  Their  nightward  studies,  wherewith  they  clu6«  tb* 
day's  work."— Milton;  On  Education. 

*nl-ercs'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  nigrescens,  pr  par. 
of  nigresco  —  to  grow  or  become  black;  nigtr 
—  black.]  Becoming  or  growing  black;  ap- 
proaching blackness  in  colour. 


boll,  bo"y ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  r cm ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph      t 
•cian,  -tian  -  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sioua  _  sliua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Hljr/-res-cite,  «•  [Lat-  nigresco  =  to  turn 
black;  suff.  -ife(Mtn.).] 

3fin.  ;  An  amorphous  mineral  with  an  un- 
even and  splintery  fracture.  Hardness,  2*0  ; 
Bp.  gr.  2*845  ;  colour,  apple-green,  changing 
by  exposure  to  gray,  and  then  to  black.  Hy- 
groscopic water,  16  per  cent.  Analysis  showed 
ft  to  consist  essentially  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  Iron,  with  some 
lime.  Found  In  basalt  at  Dietesheiiu,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Hi'  -  gxio.  a.  [Lat.  nigr(um)  =  something  black  ; 
Bug.  sutt  -ic.J  Black. 

nigrio  acid,  «. 

Ciu-tn.  :  CVHgOi.  Lowig  and  Weidmann's 
name  for  a  black  humus-like  eubstauce  found 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  oxalic  ether. 

*  nig  -  rl  f  I-oa'-tion,  «-  fLat.  niger  —  black, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  black. 

nig  rine,  s.    (Lat.  niger  =  black.] 

if  in.  :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  rntile  (q.v.X 
containing  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  seaqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

'  Big'-ri-tUde,  ».  (Lat.  nigritudo,  from  niger 
=  olack.]  Blackness  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
beiug  black. 

"Cruwm  have  long  ago  cea».x.  to  be  couatant  in  their 
«.'~  Daily  Tebyraph.  Feb.  17.  188  L 


nig  ua(ua*wX*.  [Sp.]  The  chigoe,  chigre, 
or  jigger. 

•  ni'-hfl.  «.    (Lat  =  nothing.] 
Law: 

\.  Sing.  :  A  return  by  the  sheriff  of  nulla 
boua,  or  no  effecta,  to  a  writ  of  distraint. 

"  Or  a*  the  Clerk  of  the  ffihiit  (CVerfciM  JVihilorum) 
in  tiie  Exchequer,  wlio  made  *  reUiru  of  all  iuch 

fniu*."—Datly  Teteyraph,  Aug.  4,  187*. 

2.  PI.  :  Debts  to  the  revenue  which  a  sheriff 
•aid  were  worth  running,  owing  to  the  in- 
•ufficteut  resources  of  those  liable  for  them. 

•  «ni.i  album,  *. 

Che  m.  :  A  name  lormerly  given  to  the  flowers 
or  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

nihil  oaplat  per  breve,  phr.  [Lat.  = 
that  he  take  nothing  by  his  writ.] 

Law  :  The  judgment  given  against  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action,  either  in  bar  thereof,  or 
ui  abatement  of  the  writ. 

nihil  (or  nil)  debet,  phr.     (Lat.  =  he 
Owes  nothing.] 
Law:  A  plea  denying  a  debt. 

nihil  (or  nil)  dicit,  phr.  [Lat  =  he 
f*ys  nothing.] 

Law:  A  judgment  by  nihil  dicit  is  when 
the  defendant  makes  no  answer. 

nihil  nabuit  in  tenement  is,  phr. 
[Lat.  =  he  had  nothing  in  the  tenement  or 
holding.] 

Law  :  A  plea  to  be  made  in  an  action  of 
debt  only,  brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee 
for  years,  or  at  will  without  deed. 

••I'-aH-hOOd,  *.  [Eng.  nihil;  -hood.]  Nullity. 

m  nil  ism,  Ni  Ml  i^m,  s.  [lAt.fi-tVii^from 
IK  =  not,  and  hilum  =  a  little  thing,  a  straw,  a 
trille)  =  nothing  ;  Eng.  guff,  -ism.] 

•L  Ont  Lang.  (Of  the  f&rm  Nihilism):  No- 
tbingness  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
nothing  ;  nihilHy. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist.  &  Pol  it.  :  A  term  used  in  Western 
Europe  to  designate  tbe  Russian  Socialist 
movement,  which  began  about  1870,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods  :  (1)  "  The 
going  among  the  {teasants."  A  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  upper 
classes  voluntarily  went  to  work  in  the  fields 
and  the  factories  so  as  personally  to  curry  on 
a  Socialist  propHgunda  and  distribute  Socialist 
literature.  Their  organs  were  the  Yperiod  (For- 
ward!) of  London  and  the  Workman  of  Geneva. 
This  lasted  aUwt  six  years,  during  which 
time  there  were  twenty-three  political  trials 
of  417  persons,  half  of  whom  were  condemned 
to  exile  in  Siberia  or  to  hard  labour  in  the 
mines.  (2)  In  1878  the  struggle  with  the  go- 
vernment commenced.  At  a  congress  held  at 
Lipezk,  shortly  after  SolovietTs  attempt  on 
tbe  life  of  Alexander  II.,  the  acquisition  of 
political  freedom  was  declared  to  be  the  first 


necessity.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  this  by  the 
formation  of  a  legislative  body,  elected  by 
the  people,  with  guarantees  fur  electoral  in- 
dependence, and  liberty  to  agitate  for  reforms. 
This  was  demanded  from  Alexander  III. 
shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  late 
Emperor  as  the  price  of  cessation  from 
violence.  The  Nihilist  programme  is  an 
agrarian  socialism  based  on  communal  pro- 
perty. The  discoveries  of  the  police  show 
that  Nihilism  is  widely  spread  in  Russia,  not 
only  among  the  working,  but  among  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  and  even  in  the  army,  especially 
in  Petersburg,  and  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns. 

2.  Metaph.  :  The  doctrine  that  refuses  a 
substantial  reality  to  the  phenomenal  exist- 
ence of  which  man  is  conscious. 

"Of  positive  or  dogmatic  A'ittilitm  there  la  no 
example  in  modern  philosophy."  —  Hamilton;  tfeta- 
j>Ay*c<  (ML  MauMlj,  L  SM. 

Ni  bil-ist,  a.     [Lat.  nihU  =  nothing  ;  Eng. 

SUll.  -Wf.  j 

L  Church  Hist.(Pl.)  :  A  school  of  theologians 
who  taught  that  God  did  not  become  any- 
thing through  His  Incarnation  which  He  was 
not  before.  This  opinion  is  traceable  in  the 
writings  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Abelard,  and 
even  to  the  early  school  of  Antioch,  which 
maintained  that  God  clothed  Himself  with 
humanity  as  with  a  garment.  It  was  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1170. 

2.  Hint.  A  PolU.  (PL):  A  name  given  In 
western    Europe    to    the   adherents   of  the 
Russian  Socialist  movement.     In  this  sense 
the  name  is  unknown  in  Russia.      It  was 
first  applied  by  Ivan  Tourgenelt1  to  the  hero 
of  his  novel  Puttiers  and  Sons,  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  person  iticatiou  of  a  move- 
ment in  Russia,  about  1800,  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  the  indeiteiidence  of  children, 
and  the  spread  of  natural  religion. 

"Since  1876  the  number  of  JVUMHtt  of  both  eexee 
faM  greatly  UieretMed."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  18*5. 

3.  Metaph.  :  One  who  holds  that  the  phe- 
nomenal existence  of  which  man  is  conscious 
has  uo  substantial  reality. 

m-hil-Ist  ic,  a.  [Eng.  nihilist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Nihilism  ;  characterized  by  Ni- 
hilism. 

*  ni-hil'-l-tft  «•  [Fr.  nihilite,  from  Lat.  nihil 
=  nothing.]  The  state  of  being  nothing;  no- 
thingness. 


ni  -ic,  o.  [Eng.  ni<i»)  ;  -ie.)  Contained  In 
or  derived  from  niiu  (q.v.X 

nlic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  pungent-smelling  add  obtained 
from  niin  by  saponitication. 

ni  -in.  «.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  native  name  (?).] 

Otem.:  A  yellowish-brown    fatty    product 

obtained  from  an  insect  found  in  Yucatan.     It 

nit-Its  at  48-!»%  Is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 

soluble  In  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

nil,  s.  [Lat,  a  contracted  form  of  nihil.} 
Nothing  :  as,  His  liabilities  were  £2,000 
against  assets  nil. 

nil  -ghau,  &    [NYLGHAU.) 

nH'-i-6f*.  [Lat.  nilios;  Or.  rciXtoc  (nttlios) 
=  a  precious  stone,  the  Egyptian  jasper  (?).  ] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nihouidaj  (q.v.> 

nil  I  *n  -I  d»,  J.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  »iMo,  genii. 
niit<>n(is);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -uUce.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  heteromerous  beetles, 
sub-tribe  Tracbelia,  The  family  consists  of 
convex  soft-bodied  beetles,  found  in  boleti  in 
tropical  America.  They  resemble  Nitidulid*. 

*niH,  v.t.  A  i.  [A.S.  nillant  from  ne  =.  not, 
and  vfillan  —  to  will,  to  wish.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  Not  to  will  or  wish  ;  to  refuse, 
to  reject. 

"  Whether  willed  or  ftJItef.  friend  or  foe." 

.spew*)-  ;  f.  V-.  IV.  fii.  1C 

B.  Intrant.  :    Not  to  will  or  wish  ;   to  be 

unwilling. 

"  111  wed  tbee  to  this  man,  will  he.  witf  h?" 

O'-aum.  A  t'/ef.  :  Haid  in  <*e  Mill,  r.  L 

*nXll  (!),«.  [NiLL.v.]   Unwillingness,  aversion. 

"A   will   never  satiatted,  a  nill  never  gratified.  "— 
Ad,tnu      Worto,  (.  ZM. 


nill  (2),  J.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

*  1.  The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying 
and  melting  the  ore.    (Bailey.) 

2.  Scales  of  hot  iron  from  the  forge. 

nil'-lee,  o.    [NYLL£E.] 

nU'-l^,  adv.      [WlLLY-NILLT.] 

ni-lom'-o-ter,  t.     [Gr.  N«A<K  (Wcito«)=ttw 
Nile,  and  nfrpoi>  (melron)  =  a  measure.]    An 
instrument  simitar  to  a 
tide-gauge  for  measuring 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  during 
its  periodical  floods.  One 
hi  situated  on  the  island 
of  Br-K6dab,  and   cou- 
sists  of  a  graduated  pillar, 
upon  which  the  height  of 
the  water  Is  read  off.  The 
pillar  stands  in  a  well 
whiobcommumonteswith 
the  river.     In  the  tiim- 
of  Pliny,  a  height  of  12 
culiits  meant  famine,  13 
scarcity,  15  safety,  and 
16  plenty.    At  the  pre- 
sent day,  tha  canals  are         NJLOMETEE. 
cut  and  distribution  com- 
mences when  the  river  reaches  IS  cubits  ;  10 
cubits  is  tolerable,  20  adequate,  21  excellent, 
22  abundant,  and  24  ruinous,  as  invading  the 
houses  and  stores  of  the  country. 

nil'-  6-ae«pe,  «.  [Gr.  NciJu*  (Weiio«)=the 
Nile,  and  o-icoWw  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.) Thesameaa  NiLoMETK«(q.v.>. 

ni  lof  -to,  a.  [Lat.  Nilotu-tu,  from  Kttvi  ;  Or. 
-N«A«  (HtUn)mate  Nile;  Fr.  nilotiqve.] 
Pertaining  to  the  river  Kile  ;  as,  Nilotic  mud. 

*  nira,  •  nlmme  (pa.  t.   •  nan,  *  name),  v.t. 
[A.S.  ninaa;  cogn.  with  IceL  nema  ;    Dan. 
nemau;   Ger.  nchmen;   Goth,   niiium.]     To 
take,  to  seize,  to  steal 

"  Fur  looking  In  ttwlr  pl»U 

He  nftnmrl  away  their  coyBfc" 
OarlMt:  Antvtr  to  the  former  stmff.    By  —  LaiM. 

ni   ma,*.    [Nepaulese.]    [PICRASMA.] 

*  nim-bif  -er-ous,  o.    [Lat.  nimbifer.  from 
nimbui=.Si  rain-cloud    and  fem  =  to  bring; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.}    Bringing  black  clouds, 
rain,  or  storms. 

nlm'-lflc.  *  nem-ylle,  •  ncm  el,  •  ncm- 
il,  "nlm-el,  %nlm-U,  'nym-ble, 
*  nyn-yl,  a.  (Formed  from  A.b.  niman  — 
to  tike,  to  catch  [NiH],  with  sull.  .<//  .  A.S. 
numoj,  numid,  numet,  occurring  tn  compounds. 
The  ft  is  excrescent,  as  tn  number.]  Agile, 
quick,  active;  light  and  quick  in  motion; 
moving  with  lightness,  ease,  and  celerity  ; 
brisk,  lively. 

"  Her  rtlnUe  baniU  each  fata,!  ihter  plltc" 

K<m:  iucan;  numaiia.  Ill  H. 

5  Obvious  compounds  :  nimble-footed,  nin- 
Nt-pinioned. 

nimble  fingered,  a.     Dexterous   with 
the  lingers  or  bauds  ;  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

nimble-will,  «. 

But.  :  An  American  name  for  Muhknbergia 
diffiaa. 

•  nimble-  witted.o.  Quick-witted,  sharp, 
ready. 

"  A  certain  nimlilt-vitted  couoaellor  at  the  bar."— 
fiocoH  ;  jftothcffmt,  I  124. 

mm  blo  ness,  s.  [Eng.  nimble  ;  -ness.]  The 
qnalHy  or  state  of  being  nimblf  ;  lightness  or 
ability  of  motion  ;  quickness,  activity,  celerity. 

*  nim  bless,  •  nim  blesse,  f.    (Eng.  nin- 
bl(t);  -as.]    Nimbleness. 

•*  H.  could  bis  weaiwn  ihltt  from  aide  to  aide. 
From  baud  u>  b.-md,  aud  with  auch  nimbieue  ily 
Oovld  wield  atwut."  £/«na*i-     /'.  V-.  V.  n.  6. 


,  adv.  (Eng.  nimUle)  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
nimble  manner;  with  uinibleness,  antivity, 
or  agility. 

•  He  Cftpera  nimbty  in  a  Ituly  •  cbAiuber. 
To  the  laaciviuua  ultuAut  of  a  lute." 

.   Htcttnrd  III  ,  L  L 


*  mm   boso,  «.    [Lat.  nimiftus,  fiom  nimtnu 
=  a  rain-cloud,  j  Cloudy,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

nim'  bus,  s.    [Lat  —  a  cloud.) 

1.  Art  :  A  term  applied,  especially  In  sacred 
art,  to  a  halo  or  glory  surrounding  the  head 
in  representations  of  divine  or  sacred  person- 
ages. The  nimbus  is  of  pa^an  origin,  and 
was  probably  derived  from  the  Romans,  whc 


•Site,  flat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go.  p5t 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  CD  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu=  kw 
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or«aTne;ited  the  st;itues  of  their  divinities  and 
emperors  with  radiated  crowns.  The  aureola, 
with  which  the  nimbus  is  frequently  con- 
founded, envelopes  the  whole  body,  while  the 
nimbus  Is  limited  to  the  head.  Nimbi  are 
properly  depicted  in  gold,  but  sometimes  in 
stained  windows  they  Appear  of  various  col- 
ours. The  nimbus  of 
God  the  Father  is  gene- 
rally represented  of  a 
triangular  shape,  with 
rays  diverging  from  it 
in  all  directions;  that 
of  Christ  contains  a 
cross,  more  or  less  en- 
riched ;  that  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  a  circlet  of 
small  stars ;  those  of 
angels,  a  circle  of  small 
rays,  surrounded  by  an- 
other circle  of  quatre- 
fuils,  like  roses,  inter- 


NIMBUS. 


spersed  with  pearls.  When  the  nimbus  is  de- 
picted of  a  square  fonn,  it  Indicates  that  the 
person  was  living  when  delineated,  and  is 
affixed  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  As 
an  attribute  of  power,  the  nimbus  is  often 
seen  attached  to  the  heads  of  evil  spirits.  In 
many  illuminated  books  of  the  ninth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  Satan  wears  a  crown. 

2.  Meteor. :  A  Tain  cloud ;  sometimes  classed 
as  if  forming  a  primary  or  fundamental  va- 
riety of  cloud ;  It  is  really  a  mixture  of  the 
stratus,  the  cumulus,  and  the  cirrus.  It  has 
a  uniform  gray  tint  and  fringed  edges. 

•  nl-ml'-e'-ty,  3.  (Lat.  nimietns,  from  nimtum 
—  too  much.]     The  state  of  being  too  much 
or  in  excess ;  excess,  redundancy. 

•  nim'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  nimius.]    Inordinate, 
extravagant,  excessive. 

"Divine  aud  nimtow  adoration.*— iron!  I  Scrnioiu, 
p.  8. 

•  nimme,  v.t.    [NiM.] 

•  nlm'-mer,  ».    [Eng.  «<i»;  -w.)    One  who 
takes ;  a  thief,  a  pilferer.    (Butter:  Hudibras, 
ii.  3) 

ai-nilph'-ta»e,  ni-naph'-tese,  ni-naph'- 
tise,  *,  [Bug.  ni(tro)napht(halene);  -one,  -ese, 
-ise.) 

Chem.  :  Laurent's  name  for  moni-,  di-,  and 
tri-nitronaphthalene.  (It'alts.) 

ai  naph-thal'-l-dine,  a,     [NISAPHTHYLA- 

MINE.J 

m  naph-thyl-a-mlne,  «.  [Eng.  »i(tric), 
and  naphtltylamine.} 

Chem.:  Ci0H8NT.jO.  Klnaphthalidlne ;  an 
organic  base  produced  by  passing  sulphydric 
acid  gas,  through  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution 
Of  diuitronaphthalene,  and  precipitating  with 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  carmine  red 
needles,  which  decompose  at  100°.  Insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  the  chloroplatinate  Is 
precipitated  on  adding  platinic  chloride. 

nln'  corn-poop,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Lat.  non 
comjws  =  not  of  sound  mind.]  A  blockhead, 
a  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  fool. 

nine,  *  nyne,  a.  &  a,  [A.S.  nigon,  nigen ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  negen;  IceL  nin;  Dan.  ni; 
Sw.  nio;  Ger.  neon;  Goth,  niun  ;  Wei.  naw ; 
Ir.  &Gael.  naoi;  Lat*novem;Gr.  iwia.(ennea); 
Bansc.  navan.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Containing  or  comprising  a 
Dumber,  one  more  than  eight  or  less  than  ten. 

B.  Ai  subst.:   The  number  composed  of 
eight  and  one ;  three  times  three ;  a  symbol 
representing  nine  units. 

H  (1)  Nine  days'  wonder:  A  subject  of 
wonder  and  gossip  for  a  short  time,  generally 
a  piece  of  scandal. 

(2)  The  nine :  The  Muses,  so  called  from 
their  number. 

(3)  To  the  nines,  to  the  nine,  np  to  the  nine*: 
To  perfection ;  generally  applied  to  dress. 

"  Itniu  new.  polished  to  (A*  «in«."—  RtaAt:  Jienr 
Too  Lute  to  Mmd,  cb.  Ixv. 

*  (4)  To  look  nine  ways:  To  squint 

(5)  The  nine,  worthies : 

(a)  A  term  applied  to  nine  famous  person- 
ages: three  Jews— Joshua,  David,  and  Judas 
Maccabseus ;  three  Gentiles— Hector,  Alexan- 
der, and  Julius  Csesar ;  and  three  Christians 
—Arthur  of  Britain,  Charlemagne,  and  God- 
frey of  Bouillon. 


(6)  A  mock  title  given  to  a  person,  aa  though 
he  was  worthy  to  be  classed  amongst  the  nine 
worthies.  (Butler:  Hudibraa.) 

nine-bark,  a. 

!'.<>t, ;  Spinm  opulifolia. 

nine-fold,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  nine;  -JWd.1 

A.  As  adj. :  Nine  times  repeated. 

B.  As  adv. ;  Toa  nine-fold  extent  or  miintar. 
"  In  Lancashire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appeari 

to  have  iucreaBed  ninefold,  while  in  Norfolk.  SuifoJ  k, 
and  Northamptonshire  It  baa  hardly  doubled."— 
Jlacaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  cb.  lit. 

*  nine-holes.  «.    A  game  in  which  nine 
holes  are  made  in  the  ground,  into  which  a 
small  ball  or  pellet  Is  to  be  thrown. 

"  At  tttnt-kalM  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  piny. " 

Drayton  :  /'ot>oft  ion, «.  14. 

nine-killer,  & 

Omith. :  A  name  given  In  the  United  States 
to  a  \<\it<'}\cr-\i\r>\(Lti>iiusseptentrionalis'),  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  daily  impales  nine 
grasshoppers. 

*  nine-men's  morris,  s.    [Moimia.] 
•nine-pegs,  &    Nine-pins. 

nine-pence,  a.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  nine  pence,  now  obsolete. 

M  Three  silver  peonies,  aud  a  nine-pence  bent" 

Oay.    (Ttxtd.) 

nine-pins,  «.  A  game  In  which  nine  pins 
or  pegs  of  wood  are  set  up.  to  be  bowled  at 
with  a  bowl  or  balL 

**  Hla  nine-pint  made  of  myrtle-wood.' 
Prior  :  Cupid  *  " 


Naut. :  A  block  whose  shell  is  spindle- 
shaped,  resembling  one  of  a  set  of  nine-pins. 
Its  ends  are  swiveled  in  an  upper  and  lower 
bar,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  sheave  may  be 
presented  in  any  direction.  It  acts  as  a  fair- 
leader  under  the  cross-pieces  of  the  bills. 

mno'-teen,  *  nine-tone,  a.  &  «.  [A.S 
nigontyne.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  comprising  nine 
more  than  ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  sum  of  nine  and  ten,  or 
one  less  than  twenty ;  a  symbol  representing 
nineteen  units. 

nine'-teenth,  a.  &  ».    [A.8.  nigonteodha.] 

A.  As  adj. :    The  ordinal  of  nineteen ;  fol- 
lowing the  eighteenth,   and  preceding  the 
twentieth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number,  person,  or  thing  next  In 
order  after  the  eighteenth. 

2.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  nine- 
teen ;  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts. 

IL  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  (it'll]. 

nine'-tl-eth,  a.  4  «.    (NINETY.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  ordinal  of  ninety,  next  in 
order  after  the  eighty-ninth. 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number,  person,  or  thing  next  In 
or'ar  after  the  eighty-ninth. 

2.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  ninety ; 
one  of  ninety  equal  parts. 

nine'-ty,  a.  &  I.    [AS.  nigontig. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  consisting  of 
nine  times  ten. 

"Enos  lived  nineO  yean  and  begat  Calnan.'— 
Genaii  v.  t. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  number  or  stun  of  nine 
times  ten ;  a  symbol  representing  the  sum  ef 
nine  times  ten. 

ninety-knot,  s. 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  Polygonum  aviau- 
lare. 

nln'-ny,  s.  [Ital.  ninno ;  8p.  nino  =  a  child : 
of.  Ital.  ninna  =  a  lullaby  ;  ninuare  =  to  lull 
to  sleep.]  A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  nincompoop. 

"What  a  pied  ninth's  thU!"—  Ska/tap.:  Tempat, 
111  1 

*  ninny-whoop,  ».    A  fool,  a  ninny. 

•  nin'-ny-h&m-mer,  s.  [NINNY.]  A  simple- 
ton, a  nincompoop,  a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

"Hocus,  that  has  saved  that  clud-pated.  immskull'd, 
ninnyhamnier  of  yours  from  rain."— Arbuthnot :  John 
Bull.  i'li  111. 

nin'  sin,  nin   zon, «.    [Chin.]    [GINSENG.] 


ninth,  *  nynthe,  a.  &  «.    [A.S.  nigodha,  ni- 
ycdha.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  The  ordinal  of  nine,  coming  next  aftej 
the  eighth  and  preceding  the  tenth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  nine  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quotient  of  unity  divided 
by  uiue  ;  one  of  nine  equal  parts. 

2.  Mus.  :  A  compound  interval,  equal  tc  a 
second  in  the  superior  octave,     it  may  be 
major,  minor,  or  augmented. 

If  (1)  Chord  of  the  major  ninth: 

Mus.  :  A  chord  formed  by  a  combination  of 
thirds  starting  with  the  dominant  or  fifth  of 
the  scale  ;  called  by  some  writers  the  "  added 
ninth,"  because  it  consists  of  a  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ninth  ;  by  others  the  "  dominant  ninth."  be- 
cause it  occurs  on  a  dominant  bass. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  minor  ninth  : 

Mu8.  :  One  of  the  most  Important  Ingre- 
dients of  modern  music,  consisting  of  a  domi- 
nant, its  major  third,  major  (perfect)  fifth, 
minor  seventh,  and  minor  ninth. 

(3)  Chord  of  the  suspended  ninth: 

Mus.  :  A  name  given  to  the  chord  of  the 
ninth  on  the  tonic,  aa  opposed  to  that  of  the 
ninth  of  the  dominant,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  is  more  often  used  as  a  prepared 
discord  than  the  latter. 

ninth'  -ly,  adv.     [Bng.  ninth;  -ly.}     In  the 
ninth  place. 

ni'-O'-ba.te,  a,      [Eng.,  &c.  niobfivm);  -of* 


Chem.  :  A  compound  of  niobic  oxide  with 
basylouti  radicles,  e.g.,  sodic  niobate,  Na^NbO?. 

Nl'-i-lje,  «.     [Or.] 

L  Greek  Mythol.  :  The  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
and  one  of  the  Pleiades,  married  to  Amphion, 
king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her  numerous  and 
nourishing  offspring,  she  provoked  the  anger 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  slew  them  all.  Shf 
was  herself  changed  by  Jupiter  into  a  rock  in 
Phrygia,  from  which  a  rivulet,  fed  by  her 
tears,  continually  pours. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  72). 

3.  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Asaphida, 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian.    It  is  an  early 
form  of  the  family,  and  intermediate  between 
Asaphus  and  Ogygia  (q.v.). 

H  The  Niobe  of  Nations  :  Borne.  (Byron  : 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  78.) 

Ni-6-be'-an,  c.    [Eng.  Siobe;  -an.)    Of  or 
pertaining  to  Niobe. 

ni-O'-Wo,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  niob(ium);  -ic.}    De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  Niobium  (q.v.). 

niobic  oxide,  .«. 

CAem-.-NbOj.  Occurs  naturally  asenxenite, 
and  is  formed  artificially  by  decomposing  tha 
chloride  with  water. 

ni  -6  -  bite  (1),  *.    [Eng.  niobium)  ;  -He  (Chem. 
or  A/in.).] 

1.  Chem.  :  A  compound  of  niobous  oxide  with 
a  basylous  radical,  e.g.  ,  sodlc  niobite,  XuXbOg. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  COLUMBITK  (q.v.), 

Ni'-d-bite  (2),  ».    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  party  of  Alexandrian 
Monophysites,  founded  in  the  sixth  century 
by  Stephen  Niobes,  who  maintained  that  the 
qualities  belonging  to  humanity  could  not 
continue  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  after 
its  amalgamation  with  or  absorption  into  tka 
divine  nature.  (Blunt.) 

ni-d'-bl-um,  ».    [NIOBE.] 

Chem.  :  Symbol,  No.  Atomic  weight,  9t 
Columbium.  A  pentad  metallic  element  dis- 
covered by  Hatchett  in  1801,  but  more  fully 
investigated  by  Rose,  who  named  it.  Present 
in  columbite,  euxenite,  pyrochlore,  and  in 
other  minerals.  The  metal  may  be  prepared 
from  the  fluoride  of  niobium  by  heating  it  in  a 
covered  crucible  with  sodium,  and  dissolving 
out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  Obtained  aa 
a  black  powder;  sp.  gr.  6"27.  Insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  hot  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  forms  two  oxides  of  a  i-hlorous  character, 
uniting  with  basylous  oxides  to  form  salts. 


,  b^y ;  pout,  JorW  ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  -Uan=shaiL,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -jlon  =  zhuo.   -oioua,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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niobous— nipple 


ni-d'-bous,  o.  [Eng.  niobium);  -oiu.]  (See 
compound.) 

niobous-oxide,  s. 

Chrm. :  NbjOj.  Obtained  by  fusing  colum- 
bite  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  It  Is  a 
white  powder,  which  after  ignition  becomes 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  forms  definite  com- 
pounds with  sodium  and  potassium. 

Bi-6"-  po,  a.  [Brazilian  name.)  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

nlopo  tree,  >. 

Sot.:  Piptadenia  peregrina.  A  kind  of 
snuff  is  made  in  Brazil  from  its  powdered 
seed-vessels. 

nip,  *  nip-pen,  *  nyp-pen,  v.t.  [For  Jentp ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  knijpen  =  to  pinch  ;  knippen 
—  to  crack,  to  snap,  to  entrap ;  Dan.  knibe  = 
to  pinch,  to  nip ;  Sw.  knipa  =  to  pinch,  to 
squeeze ;  Ger.  kneifett  =  to  pinch,  to  nip ; 
tneipen  —  to  pinch,  to  twitch.)  [KNIFE.) 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  pinch  ;  to  catch  and  squeeze  sharply 
and  tightly  between  two  points  or  surfaces,  as 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

"He  that  njrppeth  a  mannes  eye    bryngeth  forth 
"  tut  SHTach  XXU.    ir" 


Innj 

2.  To  cut  or  pinch  off  the  end  or  point  of, 
as  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  nails,  a 
pair  of  pincers,  Ac. 

"  The  small  shoot*  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 
leading  bianchee  must  be  nipt  oS."—  Mortimer!  ffuf- 
ecndry. 

II.  figuratively: 

*  1.  To  bite,  to  vex,  to  annoy. 

"  Sharp  remone  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip." 

Spenier.    (Todd.} 

2.  To  check  the  growth  of,  as  by  frost  ;  to 
Uast. 

"A  killing  (net     .  .  nip*  hl«  root, 
And  then  he  fall*,  ai  1  do/ 

Saoiejp.  .-  Henri  Till..  I1L  «. 

3.  To  destroy;   to  check  the   growth   or 
•pread  of. 

"Kip  eln  when  It  begins  to  bod  In  the  thoughts."— 
South  :  Si-rmoni,  vol.  vi.,  ser  4. 

4.  To  benumb,  to  chill,  to  bit*  :  as,  The 
cold  nips  one  up. 

*5.  To  satirize  sharply  or  bitterly;  to 
slander. 

"To  beare  the  JaTell  so  good  men  to  nip.' 

Spenier  :  Hotter  BtMfrdt  TaU,  tla, 

8.  To  steal.     (Slang.) 

1  (1)  To  nip  a  cable  : 

Naut.  :  To  tie  or  secure  It  with  a  seizing. 

(2)  To  nip  in  the  bud;  *  To  nip  in  the 
Wossom  :  To  destroy  prematurely  or  in  the 
first  stage  of  growth  ;  to  destroy  before  devel- 
opment. 

"  I  can  frown  and  nip*  passion. 
Even  in  the  bud:' 

Beaum.  i  flet.  :  Woman  Boar,  UL  L 

rtpO),  *nlppe,<.    [Nip,*] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

0)  A  pinch  or  squeeze  with  the  points  of 
anything,  as  of  the  fingers. 

"  I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea.  sometimes  with  pinches, 
•tp*.  and  bobs.  —  AKham  :  Schoolmatter. 

*  (2)  A  cutting,  biting,  or  pinching  off;  a  cut. 

"Hen's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut.  and  alUh,  and  slash." 
ShaJatp.  :  Taming  of  the  Slum.  it.  a. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  blasting  or  nipping,  as  by  frost  ;  a 
Check  of  the  growth  or  development  by  frost. 

"So  hasty  fruits  and  too  Munitions  flow'rs  .  .  . 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth." 


*  (2)  A  biting  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt. 

"He  addeth  a  pretty  clause,  and  glveth  them  a  good 
privie  niupe.  saying.  And  bleiuiej  is  he  that  is  nut, 
Srended  by  me."—  Lotimer.-  Third  Sermon  in  Adrent. 

•  (3)  A  thief.    (Slang.) 
IL  Technically: 

L  Miniig:  The  gradual  approach  of  the 
strata  above  and  below  a  seam  and  termiua- 
'     ting  it. 

2,  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  short  tnrn  In  a  rope. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rope  at  the  place  bound  by 
a  seizing  or  caught  by  jamming. 

nip  (2),  >.  [Dut.  and  Low  Ger.  *ipperi;  Dan. 
nippe;  Oer.  nippen  =  to  sip.]  A  sip  ;  a  small 
draught  or  drink,  especially  of  spirituous 
liquor  ;  a  dram. 

"Toi 
cesio/ 


[Byre  took  a  ntp  of  whiskey." — Block:  Prin- 
fe,  ch.  xxui. 


ni   pa,  «.     [The  name  of  the  plant  in   the 
Molucca  Islands.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Endogens,  with  some 
affinity  to  the  palms,  which  they  resemble  in 
habit,  but  planed  doubtfully  in  the  order 
Pandanacese,  tribe  Cyclantheaa.  Only  known 
species  Hipa.frutiaa.ni.  The  trunk  is  creeping 
and  furcated ;  the  leaves  feathery,  often  twenty 
feet  long;  the  flowers  in  a  s|>athe  ;  the  fruit 
in  large,  round  bunches,  the  size  of  the 
human  head,  and  consisting  of  one-seeded 
dru)tes.  It  grows  in  the  river  estuaries  and 
tidal  forests  of  the  Sunderbunds,  Chittagong, 
Burluah,  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  found  the  fruit  floating  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  paddles  of  a  steamboat.  Gamble 
says  that  the  inside  of  the  large  fruit  Is  eatable 
when  young,  and  that  a  toddy  is  obtainable 
from  the  spathe.  (Calcutta  Exkib.  Report,  &c.) 

nip  a-di-tes,   >.      [Mod.  Lat.  nipa,  genit, 
nipad(is);  suff.  -ites  (Pa[n:ont.).~\ 

Palmbot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits,  believed 
by  Brongniart  to  approach  those  of  Pandanus, 
but  which  Bowerliank  considers  yet  more 
akin  to  those  of  Nipa  (q.v  ).  They  have  four, 
five,  or  six  irregular  surfaces,  and  the  base 
torn.  They  are  so  abundant  on  the  beach  at 
Sheppey  that  the  women  and  children  have 
given  them  a  name,  calling  them  "  figs." 
They  were  washed  from  the  London  Clay. 
They  were  believed  by  Bowerliank  to  have 
floated  In  the  estuary  of  a  great  river  which 
probably  flowed,  in  Eocene  times,  from  near 
the  Equator  and  fell  Into  the  sea  nearSheppey. 
He  described  and  figured  thirteen  species  : 
Nipadites  umbonatus,  N.  ellipticus,  N.  crasstts, 
N.  mrdtfonnii,  K.  pruniformia,  N.  acutus,  N. 
claratus.N.  lanceolatus,  N.  Parkinsonis,  N.  tur- 
gidus,  N.  giganteus,  N.  semiteres,  and  N.  pyra- 
midalis.  (Bowerbank  :  Fossils  of  the  London 
Clay,  pp.  1-25.)  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  combines 
N.  turgidus  and  K.  giganteus  into  a  single  spe- 
cies, which  he  calls  JV.  Burtini.  Brongniart's 
specimens  were  from  Belgium.  (fjuar.  Journ, 
GeoL  Soc.,  viii.  344-6. 

*  nip  Cheese,  «.    [Eng.  nip,  v.,  and  cheese.] 
A  very  miserly  or  parsimonious  person  ;   a 
skinflint. 

*  nip'  far- thing,  t.    [Eng.  nip,  v.,  and  far- 
tlunij.l    A  niggardly  person ;  a  skinflint 

"  I  would  thee  not  a  nipfarthing 
Nur  yet  a  niggard  have." 

Orant  :  Borac*  ;  Sat.  L 

nl-plise'-a,  ».  [From  Or.  nfa  (nipha)  =  snow ; 
so  called  from  the  snow-white  flowers.] 

/'«'. :  A  genus  of  Gesneracess,  tribe  Ges- 
nereae.  It  consists  of  a  few  beautiful  plants 
introduced  Into  Britain. 

nlph  6-lite,  «.    [Or.  i-i<t«  (niphat)  =  snowy, 
and  Aiftx  (lithos)  =  stone.) 
Af  in. :  The  same  as  CHODNEFFITE  (q.v.). 

*  nlp-l8t,  >.    [Eng.  7iip(pte);  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  nipple.     (Hcrrick:  How  Lilies  come 
White.) 

nipped,  nipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Nip,  «.] 

nip  -per,  «.    [Eng.  nip,  v. ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  nips. 

(2)  A  foretooth  of  a  horse ;  they  are  four  in 
number,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

(3)  A  young  thief;  a  pickpocket 

(4)  [NIPPERS,  1. 1.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  boy  who  waits  on  a  gang  of  navvies  to 
.  fetch  water,  carry  tools,  &c. ;  a  serving-lad 
generally. 
*  (2)  A  satirist 

"  Ready  backbiters,  sore  nipper*,  and  spiteful  re- 
porters, privily  of  good  men."— Atcham. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  hammock  with  so  little  bedding  as  to 
be  unlit  for  stowing  in  the  nettings. 

(2)  (.PI):  [NippEBs,  II.  2). 

2.  Rope-making :  A  machine  formed  of  two 
steel  plates,  with  a  semi-oval  hole  in  each, 
which  enlarges  or  contracts,  as  the  tarring  of 
the  yarn  requires. 

nipper-crab,  • . 

Zool. :  Polybius  Henalowii. 


nipper-gauge,  s. 

Printing  :  A  ledge  adjustable  on  the  tongue 
of  the  feed-board  of  a  printing-machine, 
used  in  keeping  the  required  margin  uniform. 

nipper-men,  >.  pi. 

Naut.  :  Men  employed  to  bind  the  nippers 
nbout  the  cable  and  messsenger. 

nip  -per,  v.t.    [NIPPER,  ».] 

Naut.  :  To  fasten  two  parts  of  a  rope 
together,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  rendering. 

U  Nippering  the  cable  : 

Naut.  :  The  act  of  fastening  the  nippers  t* 
the  cable.  [NIPPERS,  II.  2.] 

nip'-per-ldn,  8.  [Eng.  nip  (2),  s.  ;  dimin.  snfL 
•Kin.]    A  little  cup. 

nip  -perj,  «.  pi.    [NIPPER,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  grasping  tool  with  cutting  jaws  ;  small 
pincers. 

2.  Handcuffs  or  foot-shackles  for  prisoners. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Dentistry:  The  mechanical  forceps  used 
by  dentists  for  operating  on  the  plates. 

2.  Naut.  :  Strong  seizings  for  binding  the 
messenger  to  the  cable,  to  form  stings,  &C. 
They  are  made  from  clean  unchafed  yarns 
drawn  from  unlaid  rope. 

3.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  Nippers  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  piles  under  water  consist  of  two 
serrated    jaws,    one    attached    to  a    small, 
and  the  other  to  a  large  sector.    On  each 
sector  is  a  cogged  arc  engaged  by  two  pinions 
on  an  axis   which  Is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  the  nippers.    A  rotary 
reciprocation    is    imparted   to   the   nippers, 
which  cuts  off  the  pile,  the  jaws  being  gradu- 
ally brought  together  bv  rotation  of  the  axis 
and  pinions  as  the  teeth  bury  themselves  in 
the  wood. 

4.  Print.  :  The  clasps  In  a  machine  which 
catch  the  sheet  and  conduct  it  to  the  forme. 

5.  Wire-drawing  :  The  tool  for  pulling  the 
wire  through  the  plate. 

nip'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.,lt>.    [Nip,  ».) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb)k 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Pinching,  squeezing. 

H.  Figuratively: 

L  Pinching  or  biting,  as  with  cold, 

"  A  shelter  from  the  nipping  wind.* 


*2.  Biting,  sarcastic,  sharp. 

"It  was  a  nip/ting  sermon,  a  rough  sermon,  and  a 
sharpe  biting  sermon."—  Lattmtr:  A  Faithful  S 
f  Edward. 


C.  Ai  tubst.  :  The  biting  or  blasting,  as  of 
plants,  fruit,  &c.,  by  the  wind  or  frost 

"  lArge  and  Juicy  offspring  that  denes 
The  venial  nippingi  and  cold  Sydereal  blast*.  ' 
Pkilil*  :  Oytttrr.  L 

*  nip'  -ping  Ijf.  adv.  [Eng.  nipping;  -ly.]  IB 
a  nipping  manner  ;  with  sharp  or  bitter  sar- 
casm ;  bitingly. 

••  For  In  skorne  what  could  haue  been  spoken  mo*» 
'Sir  T.  Men;  WorkM,  p.  1,874. 


*nlp'-pl-tate,o.  [Nip,  v.]  A  term  applied 
to  ale  or  other  liquor  which  is  particularly 
strong  or  good. 

"Twill  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nlppttdbt.* 

Chapman  :  Alplorutu,  F.  L 

"nlp-pl-ta'-to,  *nlp-l-ta'-to,  «.     [Nippi- 

TATE.J    Strong  liquor,  especially  ale. 
"  Ton  need  not  lav  your  tips 
To  better  nippitnto  than  there  Is." 
Bf  .mm.  t  rut.  :  KaifHt  of  Burning  PtttU,  IT.  L 

nip  pie,  *  neb-le,  ».    [A  dimin.  of  nib,  a. 
(q.v.>3 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  teat,  the  dug,  a  pap  ;  the  protuber- 
ance on  the  breasts  of  females,  from  wiiich 
milk  is  drawn  by  the  infant 

"  I  would,  while  It  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  utuck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums." 
M/i*tvp.  .   Macbeth,  i.  7. 

2.  The  corresponding  part  on  the  breast  of 
a  man. 

••  Thoas  ,Btolln«  threw  a  dsrt.  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipple."      Chapman:  H'fmer;  Iliaulv. 

*  3.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor 
is  sejiarated. 

"  Two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of 
the  oil  bag."—  Dei-hum  :  I'liywt-TIieoloyy. 

4.  The  teat  of  a  nursing  bottle. 

*5.  The  cock  or  faucet  of  a  pipe.    (Bant.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  g5. 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    a,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nipplewort— nitre 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1.  Nipples 
•re  absent  in  the  Monotremata,  though  they 
have  the  proper  milk-secreting  glanda,  with 
orifices. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small,  rounded,  perforated  pro- 
taberance,  as  the  nipple  of  a  gun,  on  which 
the  percussion-cap  is  placed. 

U  Artificial  Nipple : 
L  A  nipple-shield  (q.v.). 
2.  A  nipple  attached  to  a  milk-bottle  for 
the  infant. 

nipple-seat, .«. 

Firearms:  The  hump  on  the  Bide  of  a  barrel 
on  which  the  nipple  is  screwed  and  through 
which  the  fire,  of  the  percussion  cap  reaches 
the  charge. 

nipple  shield,  s.  A  shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mothers  nipple,  that  it  may  not 
lie  bitten  by  the  nursing  infant.  It  has  a  cap 
of  horn  or  vulcanite,  and  the  shield  itself  is 
a  fine,  elastic,  perforated  membrane  of  india- 
rnbber. 

nipple-wrench,  s. 

Firearms :  The  spanner  with  sides  which  fit 
the  square  of  the  nipple,  used  for  screwing  it 
to  and  unscrewing  it  from  the  barrel. 

nip  pic-wort,  s.    [Eng.  nipple,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lapsana(q.v.),  and  specially 
the  Common  Nipplewort  (Lapsana  communis). 
Dwarf  Nipplewort,  formerly  L.  pusilla,  is  now 
Arnoseris  pusilla. 

•nlp'-pjf,  o.  (Eng.  nip,  v. ;  -y.]  Nipping, 
keen,  biting,  as  frost  A  free  translation  of 
Ventose  (Windy),  the  sixth  month  of  the 
French  republican  year. 

nirles,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  popular  name 
for  the  Herpes  phlyctanodei,  or  miliary  herpes 
of  Batemau. 

nir-va'-na,  s.    [Pali.] 

Bmldhism :  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word 
has  been  disputed.  It  seems  to  be  used  for 
(1)  the  goal  to  which  Booddhists  aspire;  (2) 
the  state  of  mind  which  is  a  condition  for 
attaining  that  goal.  Spence  Hardy  considers 
it  to  mean  simply  the  cessation  of  existence. 
It  is  only  attained  by  those  who  have  released 
themselves  from  cleaving  to  existing  objects. 
(Eastern,  Monachism  (1850),  pp.  280,  292.) 

"  The  believer  who  has  gone  thus  far  has  reached 
the  last  stage ;  he  haa  cut  the  meshes  of  Ignorance, 
passion,  and  sl»,  and  has  thus  escaped  from  the  net  of 
transmigration ;  Mrvana  la  already  within  his  grasp ; 
he  baa  risen  above  the  laws  of  material  existence  ;  and 
when  this  one  short  life  Is  over,  be  will  be  free  for 
ever  from  birth,  with  its  Inevitable  consequences,  de- 
cay and  death."— Rhgt  Bands,  in  £ncyc.  Jlrif.,  Iv.  438. 

"  nis,  v.    [A  contract,  of  ne  is].    Is  not. 

"  Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harbrough  nil  to  Bee." 
Spenter:  xhcfheardi  Calendar  ;  June. 

nis-a  e'-tus,  i.  [Or.  Nt<n*  (.Visus)  =  a  king 
of  Megara,  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
sparrowhawk,  and  aero?  (aetos)  =  an  eagle.] 

Ornith. :  Hawk-eagle,  a  genus  of  Aquilinee. 
Four  species  are  known,  from  southern 
Europe  and  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Australia. 

Ni'-san,  s.  [Heb.  )p>3  (Nisan),  from  the  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  Nisan  =  opening.] 

Calendar :  The  same  as  Abib,  the  first  sacred 
and  seventh  civil  month  of  the  Jewish  year. 
It  contained  thirty  days,  and  corresponded 
chiefly  to  March  and  part  of  April  (Nehcmiah 
ii.  1 ;  Esther  iii.  7). 

nij'-ber-ry,  s.    [NASEBEBRT.] 

•nif'-ejf,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  nice  (q.v.).]  A 
fool,  a  simpleton. 

ni'-si,  conj.    [Lat]    Unless;  if  not. 
nisi  prius,  a. 

Law:  [Lit.  =  Unless  before.]  A  law  phrase 
originally  occurring  in  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  a  county,  and  commanding  him  to 
cause  the  men  empanelled  as  jurors  in  a  civil 
action  to  attend  at  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
"unless  before"  that  day  the  justices  at- 
tended at  that  place  (i.e.  in  the  county  in 
question),  to  hold  the  assize,  which  always 
happened.  Hence,  the  writ,  as  well  as  the 
commission,  received  the  name  of  nisi  prius. 
Judges  of  assize  are  said  to  sit  at  nisi  privs  in 
their  several  circuits,  and  their  courts  are 
called  nisi  prius  courts  or  courts  of  nisi  prius. 


Nisi  prius  record  : 

Law  :  A  document  containing  the  pleadings 
In  a  civil  action  for  the  use  of  the  judge  who 
tries  the  case, 

Decree  nisi  ;  [DECREE,  «.  ^  6J, 
nislcc,  a.    [NYLLEE.J 

*nist,  *  niste,  v.    [A  contract  of  ne  wist  or 
wiste.]    Knew  not  ;  did  not  know.    [Wisr.] 
"  Methought  he  lough,  and  told  my  tiame.  .  .  . 
That  what  to  doe  I  nitt  there."    Chaucer:  Dream, 

*ni-SU8,  *.  [Lat.,  from  ni(or  =  to  strive.] 
An  effort,  a  conatus. 

nit,  *  nlte,  *  nyte,  s.  [A.S.  hnitu  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  neet  ;  Icel.  nit  ;  O.  Icel.  gnit  ;  Dan.  gnid  ; 
Sw.  gnet  ;  Ger.  niss  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  niz  ;  Russ. 

E'  "  i  ;  Gr.  noius  (konis),  genit.  KociSos 
dos).]  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small 
t. 

"The  bead  many  times  is  pestered  with  «*tf."~ 
P.  BoUand  :  Plini>-,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  vL 

nit  grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gastridium  lendigerum.  [GASTRIDIUM,] 

ni-tel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  nitela  =  splendour,  or  Mod. 
Lat.  dimin.  subst.  from  niteo  =  to  shine.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Characese,  now  reduced  to 
a  sub-genus  of  Chara,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  stem  composed  of  a  single  tube, 
and  not  spirally  striated.  The  component 
cells  are  not  coated  with  secondary  cells  ; 
hence  under  the  microscope  the  Nitella  ex* 
hibits  the  circulation  of  the  sap  better  than 
Chara  proper. 

*  ni'-ten-9$f  (1),  «.    [Lat.  nitens,  pr.  par.  of 
niteo  =  to  shine.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  bright  or  shining  ;  brightness,  lustre. 

*  ni'-ten-cjf'  (2),  «.    [Lat.  nitens,  pr.  par.  ofnitor 

=  to  strive.]     A  striving,  an   endeavour,  a 
struggle,  an  effort,  a  tendency. 

"Those   zones    will  have    a   strong  ftifcncy  to  fly 
wider  open."—  Boyle:  Wortet,  i.  17». 

ni-thi'-a-lln,  s.     [Eng.  ni(tric);  (Ai(o),  and 


Chem.  :  A  yellow  amorphous  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide 
on  parani  tramline. 


*  mth'-Ing,  a.  &  s. 

ni  tid,  a.    [Lat.  nitidus,  from  niteo  =  to  shine  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  nitido.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 

"We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nitUi  y  allow."  '-Boyle  :   Workt.  L  686. 

2.  Gay,  spruce,  fine. 

II.  Bot.  :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  seeds. 

ni'-tl-dous,  a.    [Lat.  nitidus,] 
Bot.  ;  The  same  as  NITID  (q.v.). 

nl  tid'-u-la,  s.     [Fern,  of  Lat.  nitidulus  = 
somewhat  spruce  or  trim.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nitidulid»  (q.v.).  The  basal  Joint  of  the 
antennae  is  enlarged.  The  species  feed  on 
carrion. 

nit  I  du  If  d«>,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  nitiduKa)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*.  -i(fre.] 

Entom.  :  A  large  family  of  Beetles,  tribe 
Necrophaga  or  Clavicornia.  They  have  a 
short,  oblong,  generally  depressed,  body,  with 
the  head  usually  retracted  within  the  thorax  ; 
no  exterior  lolie  to  the  maxilla.  Tarsi  five- 
jointed.  the  fourth  joint  very  smalt.  Found 
in  all  climates,  the  majority  feeding  on  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  but  many 
found  only  on  flowers.  Eight  hundred  are 
known.  Sharp  enumerated  seventeen  genera, 
and  ninety-one  species  as  British,  including 
Nitidula,  Cercus,  Meligethes,  and  Ips. 

ni'-tra-crol.  *.   [Eng.  n#r(ic),  and  octt>Z(e£n).] 

Chem.  :  A  heavy,  colourless,  pungent  liquid, 
formed,  together  with  others,  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  on  o.-uanthol.  (Watts.) 

ni-tram'-l-dln,  s.  [Eng.  nitr(ic)t  &ndamidin.} 
Chem.  :  An  explosive  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch, 
also  called  xyloidin.    (Watts.) 

ni'-tran,  «.    [Eng.  nitr(ic)  ;  -an.] 

Chem,  :  Graham's  name  for  the  radicle  NO* 


which  must  be  supjiosed  to  exist  in  the  nitrates 
when  they  are  regarded  aa  formed  on  the  type 
of  the  chlorides,  e.g.,  nitric  acid,  NO3H. 

ni  tran-ide,  ».    [NITRATE.] 

ni  tran- i-Une,  *.  [Eng.  nitric),  and  ani- 
line.] 

Chem.  :  C6H6(NO2)N  =  C6H4(N02)NH> 
Three  modifications  of  this  compound  are 
known  ;  distinguished  as  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-.  Ortho-nitraniline  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  orthobrom- nitrobenzene  and 
alcoholic  ammonia  to  180°.  It  forms  yellow 
crystals,  melting  at  117'9°.  The  meta-com- 
pouiid,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  109*9",  is  obtained  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  into  an  amntoniacal  alco- 
holic solution  of  metadinttro- benzene.  Para- 
nitraniline,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrio 
acid  on  acetani  1  ide,  cry  stall  i  zes  in  yellow 
needles  or  plates,  melting  at  145  "9°. 

m-trar  -I  a,  5.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  natron 
was  dug  or'prepared.  So  called  because  first 
found  near  some  Siberian  nitre-works.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  at  first  considered  by  Lindley 
the  type  of  an  order  Nitrariacese,  but  ulti- 
mately placed  by  him  under  Malpighiacese, 
tribe  Malpigheae,  and  by  the  Treas.  of  Bot. 
transferred  to  Zygnphyllaceae.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  with  deciduous,  succulent,  alternate 
leaves,  sometimes  fascicled ;  flowers  in  cymea 
or  solitary ;  calyx  five-toothed,  fleshy  ;  petals, 
five  ;  stamens,  fifteen  ;  ovary,  superior,  three- 
or  more  celled,  with  a  fleshy  style ;  ovules, 
pendulous  by  a  long  funiculus.  Fruit  drupa- 
ceous; seed  solitary.  It  consists  of  a  few 
salt  plants,  from  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North 
of  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Australia.  Ni- 
traria  tritlentata  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lotus  of  the  ancients.  [ LOTUS,  LOTOPHAUI.) 

t  ni-trar-I-a'-ce'-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ni- 
trari(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Sapindales.  Character  the  same  as 
that  of  Nitraria  (q.v.).  Now  abandoned  by 
most  botanists. 

ni-trate,  s.    [Eng.  nitr(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid. 
IT  Nitrate    of  magnesia  =  Nitromagnesite ; 
Nitrate  of  lime   =  Nitrocalrite ;    Nitrate  of 
soda  =  Nitratine ;  Nitrate  of  potash  =  Nitre. 

nitrate  of  potassium,  s.   [SALTPETRE.] 

nitrate  of  silver,  s. 

Chem. :  AgNpg.  Lunar  caustic  ;  prepared 
by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  trimetric  crystals,  which 
dissolve  in  one  part  of  ox>ld  water,  and  melt  at 

219°.      [CAUSTIC.] 

nitrate  of  sodium,  s. 

Chem. :  NaNO:j.  Cubic  nitre.  Chill  salt- 
petre. Occurs  abundantly  as  a  natural  pro- 
duct in  Chili,  in  beds  several  feet  thick  and 
many  miles  in  extent.  It  crystallizes  in  ob- 
tuse rhombohedrons ;  soluble  in  1$  parts  of 
water  at  0°. 

ni'-tra  tine,  &  [Eng.  nitrat(e);  sun*,  -int 
Win.\] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal  mineral  with  rhom- 
bohedral  cleavage.  Hardness,  1-5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
2-09  to  2-29;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white, 
brown,  blue,  lemon-yellow ;  transparent. 
Compos. :  nitric  acid,  63'5  ;  soda,  36'5  =  100 ; 
yielding  the  formu'a,  NaONOs.  Occurs  mas- 
sive granular  in  beds  of  enormous  extent,  at  a 
height  of  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Tara- 
paca,  Northern  Chili. 

ni'-tre  (re  as  er),  *  ni'-ter,  *.  [Fr.  nitre, 
from  Lat.  nitrum,  from  Gr.  virpov  (nitron)  = 
natron,  potassa,  or  soda,  from  Arab,  rtitrun, 
natrt'ni  =  natron.] 

1.  Chem. :  [SALTPETRE). 

2.  Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  crusts,  silky  fibres,  acicular  crystals,  or 
diffused  through  certain  soils.    Hardness,  2*0 ; 
sp.  gr.  1*937;  lustre,  vitreous;  brittle;  colour 
and  streak,  white;  taste    saline.     GDI n post : 
nitric  acid,  53*4;   potash,  46 -0  =  100,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  K(),NO.-,. 

3.  Pharm. :  It  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  aa 
a  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  in  large  doses 
as  a  vascular  sedative  in  fever,  especially  in 
that  of  acute  rheumatism.    It  has  been  found 
useful  also  in  dropsy. 


boll,  boy ;  p6iit,  jdrkrl ;  eat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  from ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  -  gh""-    -CIOUA,  -tlous,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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nitriary— nitrostilbic 


ni'-tri-ar-y,  «.  INITRE.)  An  artificial  bed 
of  animal  matter  for  the  formation  of  nitre  ; 
a  place  where  nitre  is  refined. 

ni'-tric,  <i.  [Eng.  nitrogen);  -i«.)  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  nitrogen  (q.v.X 

nitric  .acid.  s. 

1.  CA«m.  :  IINOj.    Azotic  acid.    Aqnafortis 
prepared  by  hrating  equal  parta  of  nitrate  of 
pota-sh  and  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  colourless 
as  water,  and  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-517.    It  consists 
of  54  parts  of  real  acid  and  9  parta  of  water, 
and  boils  at  184°.     It  is  very  corrosive,  stain- 
ing the  skin  yellow,  and  when  more  dilute 
attacking  many  of  the  metals  with  great  energy. 

2.  Pharm.  :    Used   externally   to    destroy 

Much  diluted   it 
uli  in  the  bladder. 


.  . 

warts,  haemorrhoids,    Ar.     Much  diluted   it 
has  acted  on  phosphatic  calculi  i 


nitric-anhydride,  i. 


Chem.: 


Nitrate  °f  nitrite-    Ob- 


tained by  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver  with 
dry  chlorine  gas.  It  forms  brilliant,  colour- 
less crystals,  h.ivine  the  form  of  a  prism  with 
six  faces  ;  melts  a  little  above  30%  and  boils 
about  45*. 

nitric  oxide,  i. 

Chem.  :  N2O2.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Pre- 
pared by  placing  clippings  of  copper  in  a 
Bask,  pouring  in  nitric  acid  through  a  funnel, 
and  collecting  the  gas  over  water.  Specific 
gravity  compared  with  air  =  1*039. 

nitric  peroxide,  ». 

Chem.  :  NOj.  Hyponitric  acid.  Formed  by 
beating  nitrate  of  lead  in  a  retort  connected 
with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture. 

xu'-tri-cttm,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  nitrum.} 

[NlTBE.J 

Chen.  :  A  synonym  of  nitrogen. 

Ol'-tride,  «.     [Eng.  nitrogen);  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, boron,  silicon,  and  the  metals,  e.g., 
boron  nitride,  BN. 

ni-trir-er-ous,  o.  [Lat.  nitrum  =  nitre  ; 
fen  —  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufi*.  -cm.] 
Bearing  or  producing  nitre. 

ttl-trf-fl-oa'-tlon.  «.  [NITRIFY.]  The  act 
or  process  of  forming  or  converting  into  nitre. 

ni'-trl-fy,  r.  (.  &  i.  [Lat.  nitrum  =  nitre,  and 
fitcio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  form  or  convert  Into  nitre. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To   become  formed   or  con- 
verted into  nitre. 

01  -trlle,  s.    [Eng.  nitr(ogen);  -lie  —  -yl.l 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  cyanides  of 
the  alcohol  radicals  regarded  as  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  acid  radicals. 

OJ-trfn,  «.    [Fr.] 

Chrm.  :  A  kind  of  nitro-glycerlne,  patented 
by  Nobel  in  186S.  (Annamlalt.) 

oi'-trite,  ».    [Eng.  nitr(ogen)  ;  -lie.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid. 
nitrite  of  potassium,  *. 
Chrm.:  KNOj. 

tti-tro-  (IX  pref.  [NITRE.]  Containing  nitre, 
or  a  nitrate. 

nitro-ae'rtal,  a. 
air. 


Composed  of  nitre  and 


oi-tro-  (2X  pnf.     [NITROGEN.]    Containing 
nitrogen  or  any  of  its  derivative*. 

nitro-benzene,  >. 

Chem. :  CjH«NOj.  Nitro-benzol.  Nltro- 
benzid.  An  oily  body  prepared  by  gradually 
adding  benzene  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  so 
long  as  it  dissolves,  and  precipitating  with 
water.  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid  with  a  sweet 
taste,  and  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether :  sp.  gr.  1*2  at  0%  Much  used  by  per- 
fumers under  the  name  of  oil  of  mirbane,  and 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  the  pre- 
paration of  aniline  and  its  derivatives. 

nitro  benzid,  nitro  benzol,  s.  [NI- 
TRO-BENZENE.] 

nitro  cellulose,  s.    [GUN-COTTON.] 
nitro  coccic,  a.    (NITRO-COCCOSIO.) 


nitro  coccusic,  o.  Derived  from  nitric 
and  coccusic  acids. 

Nitro-cvccutic  acid  : 

Chem.  :  CgHi/NOj^Os.  Nitro-cocclo  arid. 
An  acid  obtained  by  treating  carmiuic  acid 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  In  yellow 
rhombic  plates  ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  explodes  wlien  heated. 

nitro  compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  nitryl  (NO2);  thus,  lactic 
acid,  CsHgOj,  becomes  nitro  -  lactic  acid 
C8H.j(N  02)63.  The  nitro-compounds  are  nitra- 
marin,  nitro-tartaric  acid,  nitro-saccharose, 
benznic  acid,  Hiiro-carbolic  acid,  nitro-cou- 
mariu,  fii: 

nitro-glycerlne,  «. 

Chem.  :  C3H5(O.NO2)3.  Glyeeric  trlnitrate. 
A  Iie;ivy,  colourless,  poisonous  oil  obtained 
by  dissolving  glycerine  in  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  precipitating 
with  a  large  volume  of  water.  It  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  1-6,  crystallizes  at  -20',  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether.  By 
percussion,  nitroglycerine  explodes  with  fear- 
ful violence.  [DYNAMITE,  GLYCERINE.] 

nitro  heematic,  ».    (PICRAMIC.) 
nitro  methide,  s. 

Chem.  (PI.):  Certain  compounds  derivable 
from  marsh  gas  (hydric  metliide)  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  or  more  molecules  of  nitryl  for 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

nitro  muriatic,  a.  Derived  from  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  :  [AQUA-REOIA". 

nit  ro  naphthalene,  «. 

Chem.  :  With  strong  nitric  add,  naphtha- 
lene yields  three  substitution  products  — 
nitro-naphthalene  CjoH^NOg),  wliich  crys- 
tallizes in  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  melting  at 
61';  dinitro-naphthalene  CioH^NOj)..  crys- 
tallizing in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  186°  ; 
and  trinitro-naphthalene  CioH^NO-^j,  crys- 
tallizing in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tablets,  melt- 
Ing  at  210% 

nltro-prussides,  s.  pL 

Chem.  (PI.):  M^NO^e'Tys.  Salts  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
ferro-cyauides  and  fern-cyanides.  The  best 
known  of  the  series  Is  the  nitro-prusside  of 
sodium,  Nao(NO)Fe"Cy5  +  2HjO,  obtained  by 
treating  potassium  ferro-cyanide  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals  of  a 
splendid  ruby  colour,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
which  strike*  a  beautiful  violet  tint  with 
soluble  sulphides,  thus  affording  a  very  deli- 
cate test  for  alkaline  sulphides. 

ni  -tro-bar-ite,  «.    [Fret  nitro-  (I),  and  Eng. 
tarite.  J 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  which  on  examination  'prove  to 
consist  of  the  -I-  and  -  tetrahedrons;  twins  like 
those  of  spinel.  Colourless.  Found  in  Chili. 

ni-tro-eal'-cite,  «.     [Pret  nitro-  (IX  »nd 
Eug.  calcite.] 

Min.  :  An  efflorescent  silky  mineral  occur- 
ring in  limestone  caverns,  and  on  covered  cal- 
careous soils.  Colour,  white;  taste,  bitter. 
Compos.  :  nitric  acid,  59'4  ;  lime,  30'7  ;  water, 
9-9  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
CaONOg  +  HO. 

m   tro  form,  «.     [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and  Eng. 


Chem,:  CH(NO2)j.  Trinitro  -  methane.  A 
nitro-methide  prepared  by  boiling  triaceto- 
nitrile  with  water  or  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  decomposing  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  cubes,  which  melt  at  15*  to  a 
colourless  oil  of  powerful  odour.  It  cannot 
be  distilled,  as  it  explodes  with  violence  wheu 
heated. 

ru'-  tro-  gen,  «.  [Fr.  nitrogenc;  from  Gr. 
vitfor  (nitron),  and  ytv  (gen-),  the  base  of 
yti-fdu  (ffennau)  =  to  produce.]  [NlTRE.] 

Chem  :  Symbol  N.  Atomic  weight  =  14.  A 
pentad  non-  metallic  element  forming  four- 
lit'i  !is  of  the  atmosphere  and  entering  into  a 

Seat  variety  of  combinations.     It  may  be  ob- 
ined  by  burning  phosphorus  under  an  In- 
verted bell-jar  placed  over  water.  The  residual 
gas,  when  freed  from  phosphoric  pentoxide, 


PjOj,  Is  nitrogen.  Very  pure  nitrogen  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and 
odour,  and  is  incapable  of  sustaining  com- 
bustion or  animal  existence,  though  con- 
taining no  positively  poisonous  properties. 
It  is  best  characterized  by  its  negative  pro- 
perties. Nitrogen  acts  in  the  atmosphere 
chiefly  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the  activity 
of  the  oxygen.  It  has  recently  been  liquefied 
with  the  aid  of  cold  and  a  high  pressure.  It 
combines  with  oxygen,  though  indirectly, 
forming  well-known  compounds.  [AZOTE.] 

nitrogen-monoxide,  «.    The  aame  at 

NITROUS-OXIDE  (q.v.). 

m  tro  ge'-ne  ous,  a.    [NITROGENOUS.] 

ni-trog'-on-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  nitrogen;  -<«.) 
To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  nitrogen. 

m  tr<Sg-en-ized,  a.  (NITBOOENIZE.)  Con- 
taining nitrogen. 

nitrogenlzed  foods,  ».  pZ. 

Chem. :  Foods  containing  nitrogen  In  com- 
bination. [Fooo,  II.  1.] 

ni  trogr-en-ouB,  a.  [Eng.  nitrogen;  -ma.) 
Pertaining  to  nitrogen  ;  containing  nitrogen. 

ni  tro-glau  ber-ite,  «.  [Prcf.  nttro-  (IX 
and  Eug.  glavbtrite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  In  fibrous  trans- 
lucent masses,  consisting  of  imperfect  crystals. 
An  analysis  yielded  :  sodium  sulphate,  33-90; 
sodium  nitrate,  60*35  ;  water,  5*75 ;  suggested 
formula,  4NaOSOj+6NaONO8+5HO. 

m  -tro-mag  -ne  -}ite,  n  [Prcf.  nitro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  maynesite.] 

Min. :  A  white,  bitter,  efflorescent  mineral, 
found  associated  with  Nitrocalcite  (q.v.),  in 
limestone  caves.  Compos.  :  when  pure,  nitric 
acid,  72-3;  magnesia,  277  =100. 

m  trom'-e-tcr,  «.  [Lat.  niirum  =  nitre,  and 
Or.  fterpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  quality  or  value  o( 
nitre. 

m  tro-phen'-a  mate,  ».     [Eng.  nitrophen^ 
am(ic);  -nit-.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitrophenaralc-acid. 

ni-tro-phe-nim'-lie,  a.  [Pref.  nitro-  (i) ; 
Eng.  phen(ic);  am(monia),  and  suff.  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  nitro-pheuic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

nitrophenamic-acid,  t 

Chem.  :  CjjHisN^Oe  =  CunufTJOi^NjOo. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide 
on  dinitrophenic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
brown  hexagonal  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  dark 
red  solution,  which  soon  decomposes.  With 
potash  it  yields  the  salt,  Ci2HnK(NO2)!!NaO..)t 
which  crystallizes  In  red  nodules  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol 

ni-trSph'-tna-leae,  t.  [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and 
(na)phthaletie.] 

Chem.:  C8H7(NO2).  A  crystalline  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  nitro- 
naphthalene.  It  forms  long  yellowish  needles, 
insoluble  In  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
In  ether,  and  in  coal  oil.  It  melts  at  48% 
begins  to  boil  at  280°,  and  distils  over  between 
800°  and  320*. 

ni'-trose,  a.  [Lat  nitrons,  from  nitrum  = 
nitre.]  Containing  nitre ;  pertaining  to  nitre ; 
nitrous. 

ni-tros-o-,  pre/.    [NITHOSYL.] 
nitroso  compounds,  .».  it- 
Chum.  :  Compounds  in  which  one  or  mor« 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  nitrosyl  (NO) ;  thus  malonic 
acid,  (\HtOt,  becomes  nitroso-malonic  acid, 
CgH3(NO)O4.      The    nitroso-coinpounds  are, 
nitros-ethylin,  nitroso-uaphthaleue,  nitroso- 
sulphates,  &c. 

ni-tro-stil'-Wo,  a.  [Pref.  nilro-  (2);  Eng. 
slill^ene),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining nitrous  acid  and  stilbeue. 

nit rostilbic  acid,  t. 

Chem. :  C^H^O-^Oj.  An  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  stilbene. 
It  is  a  yellowish  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Ate,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  HUe,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nltrosulphalic— Nobili 
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mi-tro  sul  phal'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  nitro-  (2); 
Eug.  snlph(ur);  (cryst)al,  and  suff.  -ic.J  Con- 
taining nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

nitrosulphalic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Laurent's  name  for  the  compound 
8Os(NOa)H,  which  he  supposed  to  constitute 
the  crystals  of  the  sulphuric-acid  chamber. 

•l-trd-BUl-phur'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sulphuric.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

nitrosulphuric  -acid,  *. 

Chem. :  H&O3  (NO)o.  Does  not  exist  In 
the  free  state,  but  known  in  combination  in 
nitro- sulphate  of  potash  =  K^O^NO)^,  which 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  nitric  oxide 
and  sulphurous  anhydride  on  caustic  potash. 

ni-troB'-yl,  s.    [Eng.  nitro(u)3;  -yl] 

Chem. :  (NO).  Azotyl ;  th«  name  of  nitric 
oxide  in  combination. 

m-tro  the'-Ine,  s.  [Pref.  nitro-,  and  Eng. 
ikeine.]  [CHOLESTROPHANE.] 

nl'-trous,  a.  [Lat.  nitrosus,  from  nitrum  = 
nitre  ;  Fr.  nitreux;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  nifroso.] 

nitrous-acid,  s.    [NITROUS-ANHYDRIDE.] 
nitrous-anhydride,  9. 

Chem. :  NgOa  ;  Nitrous  acid.  Prepared  by 
mixing  four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  with  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  exposing  to  a  tem- 
perature of  - 17°.  It  condenses  to  a  thin 
green  liquid,  its  vapour  being  orange-red.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  acid  and 
nitric  oxide,  hence  it  cannot  combine  directly 
with  metallic  oxides. 

nitrous-ether,  a. 

1.  Chem. :  C2H5NO2     Obtained  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  into  alcohol  mixeu 
with  water.    It  is  a  pale  yellow  volatile  pro- 
duct, possessing  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 
Boils  at  16°,  ana  has  a  gravity  of  *947.     It  is 
the  active  agent  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of 
pharmacy. 

2.  Pharm, :  Nitrous  ether,  popularly  known 
as  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  is  used  as  a  diapho- 
retic in  dropsy  and  slight  fevers.     It  is  also 
refrigerant. 

nitrous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  NgO.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  laugh- 
ing gas.  Prepared  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  flask  and  collecting  the  gas 
evolved  over  warm  water.  It  is  a  colourless 
gas,  without  smell,  of  a  distinctly  sweet  taste, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  intoxicating  power 
upon  the  animal  system.  The  effect  is  tran- 
sient. It  is  used  fn  dental  surgery. 

ni  trox -m,  ni  trox'-yl,  s.    [NITRYL.] 

ni  trox-y-naph'-tha  late,  s.     [Eng.    ni- 

troxynaphthal(ic) ;  -ate'] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitro xynaphtbalic  acid. 

ni  trox  y  naph-thal  -ic,  a.  [Pret  nitr(o-); 
fcng.  oxy(gen) ;  naphthalene),  and  sufT.  -ic.) 
derived  from  or  containing  nitro-napthalene 
and  oxygen. 

nitroxynaphthalic  acid,  s. 

Ctom. :  Ci0HyNO3  =  Ci0H9(NO2)O.  An  acid 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitr<t-naphtha- 
lene.  It  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crystals 
^f  a  golden  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  melts  at  100",  and  is 
not  volatile.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  but  forms 
very  soluble  crystalline  salts  wtfh  the  alkalis. 

Hi-try,  a.  [Eng.  nitr(e);  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
nitre ;  producing  nitre ;  nitrous. 

"  Winter  my  theme  confines,  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  alabby  mire."       Oajf  :  Trivia,  iL 

U'-tryl,  s.    [Eng.  nitr(ic);  -yl} 

Chem.  :  (NO2).  Nitroxin.  nitroxyl.  The 
nam<-  of  n.'tric  peroxide  in  combination. 

Blt'-ta,  niit'-ta,  a.  [A  West  African  word.] 
(See  etym  and  compound.) 

nitta-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  1  wfcia  ofricano. 

nlt'-ter,  *-  [Eng.  nit;  -er.}  An  insect  that 
deposits  nits  on  horses. 

* nlt'-ti-ly\ adv.   [Eng.  nitty £1)  ;  -ly.]   Lousily. 
"  He  WM  a  man  nittily  needy,  and  therefore  adven* 
tretu." — Bayward. 

"nlt'-t^(l),  a.  [Eng.  nit  ;  -y.]  Aboundingwith 
nits ;  lousy.  (BenJonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1.) 


*  nlt'-ty1  (2),   *  nit-tie,  a.     [Lat.  nitidus  = 
shining;  7iit«o=to  shine.]    Shining,  spruce, 
elegant,  neat. 

"  O  dapper,  rare,  complete,  tweet  nittle  youth." 

Martton  :  Satires,  iii.  (isii). 

nitzsch'-I-a,8.  [Named  after  Prof.  Ni teach  of 
Ualle,  who'studied  the  Anoplura,  &c.] 

1.  Bot, :  A  genus  of  Diatorname. 

2.  Bntom. :  A  genus  of  Anoplura,   Nitzschia 
Burmeisteri  is  the  Louse  of  the  Common  Swift. 

3.  Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Annulata. 

*  ni'-yal,  a.     [Lat.  nivalis,  from  nix  (genit. 
nivis)'—suow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Abounding  with  snow ;  cov- 
ered with  snow  ;  snowy. 

2.  Bof. ;  Growing  near  snow,  or  appearing 
while  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

*  nlV-S-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  niveus,  from  nix  feenit. 
nivis)  =  snow.]     Resembling  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  snow  ;  snowy. 

"  Clnabar  . . .  otherways  present*  a  pun  and  niveout 
whit*."—  Bromu;  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi..  cli.  xii. 

ni-vose',  *.  [Fr.  =  snowy,  from  Lat!  nivosus, 
from  nix  (genit.  nivis)  =  snow.]  The  name 
adopted  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French  Con- 
vention for  the  fourth  mouth  of  the  republican 
year.  It  commenced  on  December  21,  and 
was  the  first  winter  month. 

nix,  nixMe, «.  [NICK  (l),  «.]  A  water-spirit, 
good  or  bad. 

nl-zam',  a.  [Hind.  &  Arab.,  from  Arab. 
nazama=-to  govern.]  More  fully  Nizam-al- 
mulk  =  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  title 
assumed  by  Azof  Jah,  ruler  of  Hyderabad  in 
the  Deccan,  in  1710,  and  since  that  time 
adopted  by  his  successors. 

*  ni'-zy",  s.    [NISEY.] 

no,  adv.  &  s.  [A.S.  rut,  n«S  =  never,  no,  from 
ne  =  not  and  4  =  ever.  A.S.  ne  is  cogn.  with 
O.  H.  Ger.  ni;  M.  H.  Ger.  ne;  Goth,  ni; 
Russ.  ne;  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  ni;  Lat.  ne  (in 
nomi'') ;  Sansc.  nn  —  not,  and  appears  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  initial  letter ;  of  never,  naught, 
none,  neither,  nay,  nor,  &c.J 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  A  word  of  denial,  contradiction,  or  re- 
fusal  expressing  a  negative ;  the  negative  par- 
ticle, equivalent  to  nay,  and  opposed  to  yes  or 
y".     In  Mid.  English  there  was  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  no  and  nay,  the  former  being 
the  stronger  and  more  emphatic  form.   [Nxv.] 
No  was  used  in  answer  to  questions  involving 
a  negative  expression,  nay  in  answer  to  simple 
questions,     Tims,   Will  he  come?  would  be 
properly  answered  by  nay ;  but,  Will  he  not 
come?  by  no. 

2.  No  is  used  to  strengthen  or  emphasize  a 
negation  or  refusal :  as, 

(1)  With  another  negative. 

"  Then  IB  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."— Ramant 
111.  10. 

(2)  When  it  follows  an  affirmative  proposi- 
tion :  as, 

"  To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for 
an  hour."— Gaialtattt  iL  (L 

(3)  When  it  introduces  an  amplification  of 

a  previous  negation. 
"  '  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 

More  lii.t-.-fn!  to  mine  ear.' 
'  JVo,  uor  more  fearful.'  "     Shat^tp. ;  Macbeth,  r.  T. 

(4)  To  strengthen  a  following  negative. 

"  JVo,  not  the  bow  which  so  adorni  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is.  or  boasts  so  many  dyes." 

Waller;  On  a  Bred*  of  ftioert  Colour*. 

3.  No  is  naed  as  equivalent  for  no(,  when 
standing  as  the  correlative  of  -whether  or  if. 

"  Is  she  wedded  or  no  t  "—Shaketp.  :  Love'i  Labour'i 
Lot^ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  word  of  denial  or  refusal ;  a  denial, 
a  refusal. 

"In  rusMt  yeas  and  honest  Jcer»ey  «o«." 

Shakttp. :  Love't  Lnbour'i  Loit.  V.  3. 

2.  A  person  who  votes  in  the  negative ;  a 
negative  vote  :  as,  The  noes  have  it. 

n6,  a.  &adv.   [A  shortened  form  of  none  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  None,  not  any,  not  one. 

"Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thee  and  me."— 
Generit  xi ii.  8. 

B.  As  adv. :  Not  at  all ;  not  in  any  degree ; 
fn  no  respect ;  not.    (Witli  comparatives,  as 
no  more,  no  longer,  no  less,  &c.,  or  with  other.) 

If  No  end:  An  indefinitely  great  number  or 
quantity  :  as,  He  has  no  end  of  money. 


No  a  chi  an,    a.     [Eccles.    Lat 
from  Heb,"rr3  (JVoocAj  =  Noah.J     Pertaining 
or  relating  to    the    patriarch  Noah,  or  his 
times  :  at>,  the  Noachian  Deluge. 

No  ach  -i  dre,  ».  pi.  [Eecles.  Lat.  Noacb- 
(iw);  Lat.  fern.  pU  adj.  suff.  -idm.}  The  im- 
mediate tribes  or  families  descended  from 
81iein,  Ham,  or  Japhet. 

No'-ah,  «.    [Heb.  nS  (Noach) ;  Gr.  Ni*  (N3eX3 

Script.  Biog. :  The  tenth  male  in  descent 
from  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth ;  he  was  the 
son  of  Lamech,  arid  the  grandson  of  Methu- 
selah. He  received  the  divine  command  to 
build  an  ark,  in  which  he  and  his 
escaped  the  Deluge  (Gen.  v.  29-ix.  29.) 

Noah's  ark,  B. 

1.  A  child's  toy,  in  shape  like  the  conven- 
tional ark  of  N<>ah,  and  containing  wooden 
figures  of  animals  and  mea 

"  Wooden  soldiers,  for  Instance,  or  the  beiuits  ID  a 
ffonh'tark  have  a  real  renem lilance  ...  to  auiilieri 
and  beasU."—  Tylar:  Early  II tit.  Mankind,  oh.  vi. 

2.  A  long,  closely-buttoned  overcoat.    So 
named  by  Punch,  from  the  similarity  it  ex- 
hibits to  the  wooden  figures  in  a  child's  toy 
ark.    (Slang  Diet.) 

ndb  (1),  *.    [A  shortened  form  of  knob  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  knob. 

2.  A  head.    {Slang.) 

"Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for  playing  ipy"— Lytton: 
My  Novel,  bk.  111.,  ch.  viU. 

n.  Ordn.:  The  plate  under  the  swing-bed 
for  the  It  cad  of  an  elevating  screw. 
If  One  for  his  nob: 

1.  A  blow  on  the  head  in  a  tight  or  boxing- 
match. 

2.  In  cribbage  a  point  scored  for  holding 
the  knave  of  the  suit  turned  up. 

noli  (2),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  nobleman 
(q.v.).]  A  member  of  the  aristocracy ;  asw«lL 

"The  high  principle  that  Nature 'a  nobi  felt  *lth 
Nature's  not*."— Oidumi :  Martin  VUuulvioit,  ch.  Till. 

nob  (3),  s.    [KNOBSTICK.] 

nSb'-bl-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  nobby ;  -ly.]  In  a 
nobby  manner;  showily,  grandly.  (Slang.) 

nob'-ble  (1),  v.i.    [NOB  (!),«.] 

1.  To  hit  on  the  head,  to  stun. 

2.  To  lame  or  otherwise  injure  a  horse,  so 
that  it  may  be  unable  to  run  for  a  race, 
{Radng  Slang.) 

n$b'-ble  (2).  v.t.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
nab.]  To  steal ;  to  get  possession  of  dis- 
honestly. 

"  ffobbling  her  money  for  the  beauty  of  the  family." 
— Thackeruy  :  Jfemwmet.  eh.  IxxviL 

nob  blor  (l),  nob'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  nol>M(e) 
(1);  *r.\ 

1.  A  blow  on  the  head ;  a  finishing  stroke. 

2.  A  dram  of  spirits.    (Austrntinn.) 

ndb  bier  (2),  «.  [Eng.  no66/(e)  (2);  -«•.]  A 
thimble-rigger's  conl'eilerate.  (Stung.) 

nob'-by,  a.  [Eng.  nob  (2);  -y.]  Grand,  swell, 
showy,  smart,  elegant.  (Slung.) 

"The  nnbbii-tt  way  of  keeping  it  quiet,"—  Dickent; 
Bleak  Home,  ch.  11  v. 

nob  i  Ic  of  fie'  I  um  (o  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.] 
Scots  Law:  The  power  of  tlie  Court  of 
Session  in  questions  of  equity  whereby  it  in- 
terposes to  modify  or  abate  the  rigour  of  the 
luw,  nnd  to  a  i-frt;tin  extt-nt  to  give  aid  wtit>re 
no  remedy  could  be  had  in  a  court  contineu  to 
si  net  law. 

N8b'-»-U,a.  [See  def.]  Leopold  Nobili  an 
Italian  physicist  (1784-18.J5.)  (Sc-e  coiu- 
poutids.) 

Nobili's  coloured-rings,  s.  pi. 

Optics  dt  Elect.:  A  series  »f  C'M.JUT  rings 
alternately  dark  and  Iit;lit.,  pmiiucrd  l.y 
placing  a  drop  of  acefcite  of  copper  on  n  silver 
plate  and  touching  the  middle  of  tlie  >lr»p 
with  a  piece  of  zinc.  Tln-y  somewhat  re- 
seml'le  Newton's  rings  (<j.v.). 

^ obili's  thermopile  or  therm o- 
eleetrio  battery,  -. 

Elect. :  A  tlienno-electri'-  lint!'TV  having  a 
large  nmnWr  oi  eli'int-itts  in  a  very  sm;ill 
spsice.  Tlieyare  fonncit  byaN'Ti.-s  <•(  c^upU-s 
of  kiistnuthaiul  antimony.  [ITuBBHO-BUKTSIOj 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  jo\Vl;  oat,  veil,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist. 
-oian.  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  Khun.    -ciou*.  -tious,  -clou*  -  BUUS.    -ble,  -Uio.  &c.  =~  ovi, 


nobiliary— noctambtrtlTOi 


I^t-B)-jt,    I    ft    «. 

A.  J*a*at:  AbBftor/of 

B.  A«»y. ;  Of  «r  1 1  it  ililg _ 

••%  A  MMMswy  rofl.    (ftCMBtiaBr*{  HttO,) 

•B»-Mr-f  fy,  .X     flat.   «MH- 


*.' 


fe.-.).]    To-MkcBoUe;  teasaoble. 

•ill   <ll."  Aae-frC»"«<l<lll.«B.«l. 

•  n«  bfl  (  ta'-tteB,  «.     (XowuTam.]    Tbe 
act  of  cBBObHBg  or  aa-kanr  aoMe ;  tbe  atate 

sf  • 


30  bfl  rtf ,   ..     (O.  Fr.    aiWIrt.  -wM<«<; 


-aind;Ughprlaei|*a. 


1  The  qmlity  or  *ate  of  betng  of  BoMe 
birth  or  rank;  that  dignity  or  diatTaetioB  of 
raak  to  ei-il  aodety  which  a  peraon  derlree 
by  dfaeent  fro.  nbbk  I 
W  toady.  <vftt»  a  title 
by  the  aotcreigB ;  diettactioa  br  rank 
STttUe;  noMeneaaof  birth  or  Ba-fly. 


tttled 


Z>ratM>.  »T  ta*.  rnftffH,  rf  UlW 
k  M>  (JtU^k*  •<  fclgll^-J.* 

*W3/  ••«!,«•  AtftTr^ML 

koK  penoM  eoUeetirelr  who  «n  of 
nnk  ;  tbe  eoDeettT*  body  of  Boole  or 


in  a  «Ut«  ;  tbe 
y.  the  VtaMk 
t  Britain  there  -n  In 
•f  BoMHtr,  rfe,  dak 


M,  Ike 
IB 


X -te- 


ar  pate-4*of 
•abUtty,  eaa  oaly  ba  eoatend  by  the  aor- 

** a .*         — .  ^™»^^B*    i_  i 

•elf*,  MM  «n  •*fxtn«ry  uccf»  re  wamun 


ben  of  tbe  peer-f»  of  Eaglaad.  of  Gnat 
BrrUto,«r  ft  dMtol  KtocdoB.  ban  am 
hereditary  arat  hi  the  Hoa-a  of  Lorda. 


iiMlwlB  MOMM  ft-v  -M  M.  !• 
.  tat  >r>  U»bMr  i  kiMmn  ate  M  Mnu 
.  **4  **.  m<*m  M>  ««t»  ; 


•••  bia,  ».t  [5»-u,  o.]  To  make  noble; 
to  eaaoUe.  (Sn-rcy  :  Virgil;  jSmcid  H.) 

••  bU,  a.  ft  «.  (7r.,  from  Lat.  «WU.  (for 
fubila)  =  well-known,  r.^uMe.  w>Ue;  from 
no-  tb*  l«j«  of  ao*a>  (for  pawn)  =  to  ktx.w 
(q.T.);  ItaL  JuMlt;  8p.  aoUt;  Fort,  -wonr.) 


1  Onfi-ar-  Lnfmft: 

L  High  in  excellence  or  worth  ;  applied  to 
•eiauiia  <*  thing*  ;  rbaraetertaed  by  nobility 
of  -nndora-ntimewt;  taacmni-aoDa,  honoor- 
aMe.  worthy,  ««nined  ;  aborc  an  that  !•  raeu 
a  dJaboBoarable. 


.  .  . 
J.  Choice,  excellent;  of  a  choice  claw  or 


ft.  a. 

atation,  or  dignity;  of 
pertaining  to  the 
iofc»n-dly. 


-Hillliiii 
S.  Of  Ugh 


m«*aity:Ba, 

4.  XagniCeent,  ststety,   splendid,   grand 
sj,  a  moMc  BMBaioa. 

&,  rite.  geueiiMiA,  HD— Til, 


t  Or—  at,  p—  odigloua. 

wri»*rT»ii.  Kk.  L,  f*.  iii. 
IL  JVla.:  Excellent;  pure  in  tbe  highest 
* 


.    .    - 


&  Xasria.;  A  cold  enea  stnek  by  Edward 
IIUasdorteiiJlyofthenlneor«i.M.  la 
thanBjBa  «THen«7  TL  sad  Edward  1?^  tbe 
-»loeoftheBeblahB»l-»il-eBt»Ma..sBe«h»r 
r.*d  eoto  «f  the  mm*  -mine  aa  the  oriciaal 
'  •sBsaatlte.T.)  gatt- 


noNe 


•  5  Jfcefe  ••*•  «f  0*  Mb :  A 

bjr  MM  aaataiaM*  tO thertUl  putt  :  Be,  the 

»  *fc 


L  The  quality  or  atate  orbeiagBobie;Bigh 
SBja-kaee  or  worth  ;   nobility  oT  character ; 


1  SobOKrof  Wrth  or 
by  but*;  *&" "- •- 


•^a 
r.  «,  L  »«. 

aoUUtjr  of  nak  or 


2.  The  nobla,  the  »obi  In  jr. 
I  XoMoetioaL 


B.  Atmbtmttwt: 

I_  Ont  lo*q.:  Oueof  nobletitrtborbmiljr; 


1  OT  Bobte  or  Otetrhm  otaetiom  or  d» 
;  Dlmtriomlf  . 

.  grandly,  •p4endHly. 

I  .  I  T   0» 


-ecr-tte,  «.      (Ha-aei  by  Se-edri 
oons,  Italy;  mt.  -«t(Jfta.);  ItaL 


JTte.  ;  A  -etM 

n.^&y2.s2ar 

pa-.  :  a  **M»  faortde  of  ealetea 
•eri-Mb      FoBBd  a-aooated  with  l 
honMeadeCX  aad  -ticrcaoaniteC-). 


of  «ufca  (q.T.) ;  O.Dal.  ~xk 
BMta.-SvtdiaLi  " 
a  pis,  a  par;  I< 

»      ••*-;  (j.  M. 
or  notch  of  a  bow.] 


,  . 

weba;  8w.  dU.  iiaUx,  matt;  (£  DOL  »«t  = 
leetln-m  =a  aaafl  metal 


•  ^ 


J.  A  aotdb,  •  ritt,  aaiek  ;  tfnlt-  the  wxeh 
of  aa  arrow,  or  of  •  bow  where  the  -trta*  ie 


mtry-afl.    Ahn  called  the  throat. 


Km.:  The  rope  which  bateaa  the 


•JL    IXoc«,a,) 
1.  To  cut  or  aiark  with  a  notch  or  noefc  ;  to 


t  To  place  or  S  t  into  the  nock  or  notch  • 
to  atriag,  aa  a  bow. 


BOCk-an'-dre.<.  f»ym.  doobtfnl ;  ef.  Xo^» 


L  2.J    The  -eat,  tbe  body. 
p.  194.) 

-kSek0d.p-.nar.ors.    I»oc«,,.]    Sotebed. 
•noc  tim  bo  li-«<m,  t    (1 

WMtiri  =  n«St,  atmmiMiatia 


=  to  walk.]    The  act 
ooe'ialeep; 


Hoftitabnhttfa-i,  I 


Ate.  tut,  fare,  amidst,  -That,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  tbere ; 
•r,  wore,  wpll,  work,  who,  aon ;  mate,  eub,  care,  aiilte,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try. 


pine,  pft,  ctre,  sir, 

Sy-rlan.    «e,  ca  =  e;c 


;  go,  p6e 

n-  kw. 


noctambulist  —nodal 
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•  n6c-  tarn  -bu  Hat,  i.     [Eng. 

-is!.)     Cue  who  walks  in  hi*  tleep;  a  som- 
nambulist. 

•  noc-tam  -bn-lo,  «.    [Lat  mor(genjt  *»=«•) 
=  night,  and  ombulo  —  to  walk.)    Asomnam- 
volist  ;  one  who  walk*  In  hit  sleep  by  night. 

-  Onr  ~rtom*«to««.  mtt  U»l  «r»lk  In  their  ml«ep. 
willnk*  li  tfcejrbeaOMbvtkeu-  '  - 


1  The  plural  ruxtambuU  is  also  found,  bat 
the  word  became  natmali«ed  before  Arbuth- 
nof  »  time,  for  he  me*  tuxtamtmlM  or  moefcm- 
tabes  as  the  plnraL 

•noc  tAm  bu  Ion,  ».     (SOCTAJIBCIO.)    A 
noctambuliit,  a  somnambulist 

•  noc  -thor  a,  *.    [Let  *»  (gentt  ««*•)  = 
night  ;  and  Or.  Aropot  (ftoww)  =  leaping.) 

2Twi.  :  P.  Carter's  name  for  the  genus  Nye- 
tipitbecus.  [DocBoucocu.] 

•nic  tid  I  aJL,  a.    [Let,  mas  (genit  moe««)  = 

night,  and  d57=  a  day.)    Comprising  a  night 
and  a  day. 

r,  the 


•B*e-«r-er-o««.a.  [Let  *oe«/.r,  from  *« 
(genit.  ««u)  =  night,  and>ro  =  to  bring;  Fr. 

noetifen.}    Bringing  night. 

t  noo-tir-lor-<>4»,  o.  [Let  mor  feenit 
moetu)  =  night  ;  >»  (genit  Jlori.)  =  a  lower 
at  farm  =  to  blossom,  and  Eng.  aoff.  -OKJ.) 

AK.  :  Flowering  dnriug  the  night,  a*  the 
Night-blowing  Cereua.    Called  also  Nocturnal. 

•ie-ta'-I-o  (pL  a<e-«a-I-o'-a>f  X  «• 

Lat  modUu  =  nocturnal.    (LarouJ»f.)J 

Zooi.  :  A  gen  ui  of  Em  ballon  orine  Ba 


te,  group 

HoetUiooes  (q.v.X  with  two  species:  NixtUiv 
liasi  into,  the  Great  Hare-lipped  Bet,  Iron  the 


and  Brazilian  tub-regions,  is  about 
four  Inches  long,  with  bright  reddish-yellow 
for,  slightly  paler  beneath  ;  Var.  «,  described 
by  Ooaae  (Pnc.  ZeoL.  Sae.,  1847,  p.  10SX  has  • 
spinal  line  of  pale  yellow  :  M  aJMtwrtsr,  the 
White-bellied  Hare-lipped  Bat,  from  South 
America,  is  ranch  mailer.  Fur  bright  reddish- 
jellow  above,  with  or  without  a  spinal  line  ; 
pale  yenowish-white  beneath;  darker  on  sides. 
fthaonts  the  bank*  of  rirera,  and  is  probibly 


moc-ta  t-6  -nesj,  «.  pL    pfocnua] 

Zoot  :  A  groop  of  Bats,  family  KmbaHeam- 
rid*,  sab-family  Emballonnrime.  It  contains 
the  single  genns  Soctibo  (q.  v.)i 

n*c  tf  In-cm,  «.    [Lat  =  a  thing  shining  by 
night:  maifcenit  *<-xdu)  =  night,  sad  tea>>  = 
to  shine.]    pjocnrr.} 
Zoot  :  A  genus  of  Flagellate  Inf 


sub- 
Ijr   of 

Noetiluca  miliarit  is  about  A-inch  in  dia- 
•Kter,  and,  like  a  peach,  jvcsent*  a  meridional 
groove,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  month. 

el  tee  phm|ifcM»i»ei«e  at  Ueees.    The  light 


a&c  tj  In  -cAn,  >.     [Mod.   Lat  »«<aM(a); 
.  snff.  -an.)    Any  indiridosl  of  the  gems 


•ndetlln-^ent,    •  Bie-ti-ln  -«oi«,    a. 
(Noc-nLcc».)    Shining  by  night. 


noc  tl-ln'-cin,  «.   [Eng.,  Jte.  moa«i«<a);  -is.] 
Cfesv. :  Or.  Fhipson's  name  for  the  organic 
atinstsnre  supposed  to  produce  the  shcstilior- 
>cf  tsh,*c. 

t-nat.a.  ttatmot 
of  tayamt,  pr.  par.  < 
Wandering  or  prowling 


to 


•noc  tl  va  ga  tlon,  «.  [Lat  mar  (genit. 
•oetu)  =  nigBt,  and  tooniio  =  •  wandering; 
M0t>  =  to  wander.]  the  act  or  habit  at 
wandering  or  prowling  shoot  by  night. 


Ur  a  gods,  a.  [Lat  we««syu;  imr 
(genit.  aodu)  =  night,  and  tojw  =  to  wander.] 
Wandering  or  prowling  about  in  the  night. 


noc   to  graph,  >.    [Lat  nor  (genit  naetit)  = 
night,  and  •»>»*•  (yrapAo)  =  to  write.) 
L  A  writing-frame  for  the  blind. 

2.  A  nightly  account  or  report.     The  con- 

of  the  diary.    [DlAKT,  A.) 

3.  An  instrument  or  register  which  records 
the  presence  of  watchmen  on  their  beat 

noc'-tn-a,  ».  [Lat  =  the  short-eared  owl, 
which,  like  these  moths,  is  nocturnal) 

ErUam. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Xoctuidz.  A'odiiapJwtoistheFlame-sbouUer. 

*  no«-tn-»-rf ,  «.  [As  If  from  a  Let.  norfnart- 
vst,  from  ncac  (genit  noctu)  =  night)  A  re- 
cord or  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night 
The  convene  of  a  diary. 


noc  tn  1  dm,  i.   pL     [Mod.  Lat.  noerii<(i); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -itte.) 

e»bm. :  The  typical  family  of  the  group 
\octuina  (q.r.).  The  antenna;  In  the  male 
ciliated,  pectinated,  or  pubescent;  anterior 
wings  narrow,  overlapping  each  other  in  re- 
pose, so  ss  to  grre  these  moth*  an  elongated 
appearance.  Larva  thick,  smooth,  shining. 
They  mostly  nary  their  pujj«e  deep  in  the 
ground. 

noc  tn-i'-na,  r  pi   (Mod.  Let.  *orfii(a);  Let. 
neut  pL  adj.  salT -<«.] 

JSntam. :  Night-moths ;  a  groop  of  moth*, 
flying  by  night  Antenna;  setaceous,  ciliated, 
or,  more  rarely,  pectinated;  anterior  wings 
rather  long,  often  with  typical  markings  ; 
posterior  wings  rather  broad,  of  dull  colours. 
Ler™  generally  with  sixteen,  rarely  with 
twelve,  kgs.  There  are  316  British  species  in 
the  group,  which  contains  twenty-six  families  : 


BIsjBat 

•sspBssM 

n5c  tale, «.    [Pr.,  from  Late  Lat.  *aet*hu= 
Blffj"     »'      (LarovsK.)] 

ZoA. :  retptngo  nxtula,  described  by  Git- 
bert  White  as  K.  oWroteu,  "  from  its  manner 
ot  feeding  high  la  the  sir"  (Sttbunu,  lett. 
zxxriX  sometimes  called  the  Ores*  Bat,  in 
British,  common  in  all  part*  of  the  Eastern 
hsjlsnhlill.  inhabiting  high  ground  fa  tropi- 
cal regions.  About  three  inches  in  length, 
wing  expanse  fourteen  inches  ;  for  rufou* 
brown.  Usually  found  in  the  hollow*  of  old 
trees. 

noc-tn-6-,  pnf.    [Let.  *oct*  =  by  night ;  o 
connect]    NoctnrnaL 


nby  cldje,  i.  ft. 

Buto*.  :  A  family  of  Soctuina,  eontafewslg 
moths  of  moderate  size,  and  generally  with 
smooth  bodies.  There  are  nine  known  BrttUb 
specie.. 

noc  tur-la  -bi  im,  «.    [NocnmuL,  B.] 

noc  -turn,'  noc  -tnrne(U».  [Fr.  moeOnu, 
from  Lat  uaeturma  —  of  or  belonging  to  night] 
Mala.  :  One  of  the  divisions  of  Matins(q.v.>. 
It  consists  of  psalms  with  lections  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

noc-tor-na,  i.  fL  [Lat  neat.  pi.  ot  wetar- 
•*•=  nocturnal.) 

fntom.  :  The  great  division  of  the  Lepidop- 
tea,  eontefaring  the  moths,  whjeh,  as  a  rule, 
By  by  night  [LcnbOPTUA). 

t»»»ii  tmi'-mm.t.fl.  (Ut  fen.  pLof  *x(»r- 
MU  =  noetumaL] 

OrniO.  :  A  section  of  Raptores,  containing 
those  which  sre  active  by  night.  It  contains 
the  Owls  (q.v.> 

••c-tni'-naj,  o.  Jc  «.  [Let  «a*rraaZ<.,  from 
•acturmu  =  nocturnal  ;  mas  (genit  moeto)  = 
night;  8p.  nottuntol.} 

A.  Jit  odjotltc  : 

1  Ont  lo»g.  :  PerUinmg  or  relating  to 
Oe  night:  kapientog  or  oecnrrtag  by.5bt  ; 

dor.<;  .:.  •:.-  '...:--. 


L  £0*.  ;  [XocnrtoaocsJ. 


2.  Zooi. :  Bleeping  during  the  .lay,  and  ac- 
tive by  night ;  as,  nocturnal  annuals. 

B,  AinlBtantive: 

NatU. :  An  instrument  to  take  the  altitude 
or  depression  of  some  of  the  stars  above 
the  pole,  in  order  to  And  the  latitude  and  the 
hour  of  the  night  Also  called  Socturlsbium. 

-The  Inetrameot  oiled  >  mxfinU.  wkenta  the 
mo«  nmkrluble  lUn  «re  lied  In  thetrp 
at  JMtUaHiat  taA  ttcU  I 


Aaron. :  The  arc  described  by  any  of  thi 
celestial  bodies  during  the  night 

nocturnal  -  lepldoptera,  «.     [LKPU~ 

OPTEBA.) 

nocturnal  sight, «.    Dav-bllndness. 

ndc  trir'-nal-l^, «f».    (Eng.  nocturnal;  4*.} 
By  night ;  in  or  during  the  night 

noc  turne  (2), ».    [Fr.] 

1.  Art:  A  night-piece  ;  a  painting  exhibit, 
ing  the  characteristic  effects  of  night  light 

2.  Mia. :  (NorrcBio). 

*  noc'-n-ment,  ».     [Let  noeiismtxm,  fron> 
nowo  =  to  hurt]    Harm,  hurt,  injury. 

"AH  theee  lorfol  nacunoKa  are  the  holj  fnitei  a* 
the   wboinlMDe   ot  th»t   wborteH    etarefc.'— «<<e/ 


*  ndc  -n-ooaj,  a.    [Lat  naeuiu,  from  nacm  =i 
to  hurt)    Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 


"Thomh    tbc    bulllik    be  » 
Jbm  .-  «>ca4toa>  J(IM«U,  p.  <«. 

*  ndc'-n-ons-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  noauna;  -Jy.) 
In  a  n'xnions  manner;  bnrtfnlly;  so  a*  to- 
hurt  or  injure. 

nod,  nodde,  o.i.  *  t  [Etym.  doul.tful  :  cf. 
Prov.  Ger.  natteln  =  to  shake,  to  wag,  to  jog  v 
allied  to  M.  H.  Qer.  muMn;  O.  II.  Ger. 
JkiuKom  =  to  shake.] 

A.  Intraruilive  : 

L  LUently: 

1.  To  incline  the  head  with  •  quick  motion, 
either  forward  or  sideways. 

"Tin,  m  I  nc*Ul»fmu.  ud  took  no  k 
ls«»t»tu«ti»n»«»itiilin  InilnJ 


1  To  incline  the  bead  slightly  fnrward  in 
token  of  assent,  or  by  wsy  of  salutation  or 
direction. 

"  Father*,  which  bo*  the  beul  ud  tad  U  ««rr 
mao.'—  lOiaJHtp.  :  AUt  W*U  OuU  Emto  WfU,  f*.  L 

3.  To  bend  the  head  or  top  with  a  quick 
motion  ;  to  be  bent  or  inclined  forward  or 
sideways  with  a  quick  motion. 


•U.  Fiffuratictli : 

L  To  be  drowsy ;  to  doze ;  to  be  guilty  ot 
oversights  through  carelessness ;  to  be  care- 
less. (A  meaning  founded  on  the  use  of  the> 
word  dormUat  in  Horace  (Dt  Art*  foMm.  «6»X 
"Qnandoque  bonus  dormilat  Homeros.") 

"  So»  !•  It  HanerMNO.  hot  we  Uttt  dre««." 

/My>.  AMI  on  Crttfaton.  L  IS*. 

i  To  be  shaken. 

"Tk  •SMsktod  UIU  <n»  tfcrir  femdulom  -'*.* 
r*T>:  Bamfri  IHmt  irli.  «7» 
B.  TrantiUft: 

L  To  bend  or  Incline,  as  the  bead. 
-  TW  flddj  multitude  *>..  .  rrrf-it-lintr* 
JEU^v.  :lB,*r,  r/..  U.  «. 

*  2.  To  can  to  or  summon  with  a  nod ;  to 

v  km 


Ibtatober.- 

•  :  A*u>*tt  CUepatru.  OL  4 

3.  To  signify  or  denote  with  a  nod ;  as,  Tc 
•orfsssent 

f 
nod,  t.    [XoD,  u.) 

L  A  quick  bend  or  declination  of  the  bead, 
made  as  a  sign  of  assent  approbation,  direc- 
tion, command,  or  salutation. 

A  leek  «r  ml  a*>j  .™«ht  to  •x/nect  them  vbes 


2.  A  quick   declination  or  motion  down- 
ward* of  anything. 

-  Uk<  >  dmkea  etuor  OB  s  BOS*, 
aodr  wltk  ererr  not  U  tomb*.  dMm," 

<Uki4er>>.  .•  Klrjkart  III.,  la  4. 

The  notion  of  the  head  of  one  asleep  or 


5  r*«  fasid  «/  mod  :  Sleep. 

»od-«A*    fEsg.  »«l(«);  -«tJ  Of  «  pertain. 
ing  v.  a  node  or  nodes  ;  nodated. 


nodal-Unco,  i. 


Lines  on  the  suiiie* 


fcoU  bo> ;  po^kt,  lo%l ;  eat,  cefl,  enorns,  f  bin.  bench ;  go,  tern ;  thin.  thl»  :  tin.  aa  :  expect,  y  enophon.  eztojt.    ph  - 1, 
- tlon,    sion  =  anon ;  -{ion,  -aton  =  xbtia.    -cioua,  -tiona,  -dona  -  aoaa.    -ble.  -die,  tc.  =  bel,  de^ 
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nodated— Noetiamsm 


of  an  elastic  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  plate, 
which  remain  at  rest  when  the  body  itself  is 
made  to  vibrate. 

nodal-points,  «.  pi  The  point*  In  the 
length  of  a  string  extended  between  two  fixed 
objects,  or  in  a  column  of  air  confined  at  one 
or  each  extremity,  which  remains  at  rest 
when  the  string,  or  column  of  air,  is  made  to 
vibrate. 

no  dat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  nodatut,  from  nodus  — 
a  knot.]  Knotted. 

nodatcd  hyperbola,  $. 
Geom.  :  A  certain  curve  having  two  branches 
intersecting  each  other. 

*  no  da  -  tion,  s.  [Lat.  nodatio,  from  nodatus 
—  knotted  ;  nodus  =  a  knot.]  The  act  of 
making  knots  ;  the  state  of  being  knotted. 

nod  der,  *.  [Eng.  nod,  v.  ;  -«r.J  One  who 
nods  ;  a  drowsy  person. 

'Those  drowile  nodden  over  the  letten  of  the 
•cripture,*—  Mom  :  fonject.  Cabbai.  [Ei-U.  De<LJ 

nod   ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [NoD,  v.} 
A*  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Bending  or  inclining  the  head  or  top  ; 
moving  the  head  or  top  with  short,  quick 
tuotiuaa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nod,  as  a  token  of  saluta- 
tion or  familiarity  ;  earned  on  by  menus  of 
nods  :  as,  a  nodding  acquaintance.  (Colloquial.) 

IL  Hot.  :  Inclining  very  much  from  the 
perpendicular,  so  that  the  apex  is  directed 
downwards. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  motion  of  one 
who  or  that  which  nods  or  is  nodded  ;  a  nod. 

"Such  fluid  matter  u  these  spirit*  are.  u|M>u  the 
noddinat  of  the  conariuii  forward,  tufty  easily  recede 
b*ck."—  Mart  :  Inu.wrtalitg  <tf  Uk«  JtoiU,  bk.  IL,  eh.  V. 


g-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  nodding;  -ly.]  In 
a  nodding  manner;  by  means  of  nod*;  with 
a  nod  or  nods. 

nod  die.   •  nod-el.   *  nod  11.    '  nod  le, 

*  nodl-yL  a.     [For  knoddle,  &    dimin.  from 

*  Arnod;  cf.  O.  Dut  lmodde  =  *  knob;  led. 
kniidhr  =  a  knob,  a  ball.    Knod  is  a  variant 
Of  knot  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  The  head.    (Used  in  contempt  or  deri- 
sion.) 

•*  Yon  «ay  very  right,  Sir  OllTer.  very  right  :  I  have't 
In  my  nuddlt,  i  'faith."—  /tarry  ;  Sa>»-Aiu-i/t  i  v.  i. 

*  2.  The  back  part  of  the  head  or  neck  ; 
the  cerebellum.    [NODULE.] 

"  After  that  fasten  capping  -glawem  to  the  nrxldlt  of 
'-  *  (1624.) 


*  noddle-case,  s.    A  wig. 

*  nod  -die,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  or  dimin.  form 
from  Jtoti,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  nod  lightly  and  frequently. 

"She     noddled     her     bead."—  Grawm:     Spiritual 


B.  Inlrans.  ;  To  nod  frequently. 

"  UphuLsted  ai  ins  and  noddling  head." 

J.  Lailti*  :  fuyttn*  fuxm,  {X  14. 

n5d'-d$r,  s.  ka,    [Prob.=  one  who  is  drowsy 
or  dull,  from  nod,  v.] 
A*  At  substantive: 
J»  Ordinary  Language: 
L  A  simpleton,  a  fool,  a  noodle. 

"  "The  whole  race  of  bawliug,  fluttering  noddlet,  by 
,  what  title  BO  ever  dignified,  are  akm  to  tue  »*•  lu  this 
.  fable."—  JSEitrang*:  faUei. 

*  2.  A  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be  crib* 
toage. 

3.  A  small  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by 
one  horse. 

IL  Omith.:  A  popular  name  for  Anous 
ttoli'la,  so  called  fr."m  its  being  easily  captured. 

"  At  last  they  caught  two  oo-  >biee  and  a  nt^tdy." 
Byron  ;  Don  Jita*.  ti.  as. 

*B.  As  adj.;  Foolish,  silly. 

node,  $.    (Lat.  nodus  =  a  knot  (q.v.);  IUL  A 

bp.  nodo,] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  knot  ;  a  swelling  or  protuber- 
ance resembling  a  knut  ;  a  knob. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  knot,  intrigue,  or  plot  of  a 
play  or  poem. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  point  in  which  one  orbit 
cuts  a  second  one.  S]*cif.,  the  point  of  the 


orbit  of  a  planet  or  a  comet  in  which  it  cuts 
the  ecliptic,  or  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  satel- 
lite cuts  that  of  the  primary  body  around 
which  it  revolves. 

"  Whilst  the  orbit  of  each  planet  constitute* a  plane 
panittg  through  tlieauti,  thoae  planes  do  Dot  culucule 
but  mteraect  each  other  at  various  angle*.  Each  in 
consequence  coU  that  of  the  earth  at  two  IMJIHL*. 
Wheu  any  planet  Is  at  such  a  point  ulie  i»  nald  u>  luivc 
reached  one  of  her  nodet."  —  A  irtf :  Popular  Attron. 
l«the<U,  pLlM. 

2.  Acoustics :  The  same  as  NODAL-POINT  or 

NoDAL-LIXE  (q.V.). 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  point  of  the  stem  from  which  leaves 
arise. 

(2)  One  of  the  articulations  of  a  plant ;  the 
place   where   one  joint  is  articulated   with 
another. 

4.  Dialling:  A  small  hole  in  the  gnomon  of 
a  dial  to  indicate  the  hour  by  its  light,  as  the 
gnomon  itself  does  by  its  shadow. 

5.  Geom. :  The  oval  figure  or  knot  formed 
by  the  folding  of  a  curve  upon  itself. 

6.  Pathology: 

(1)  A  partial  enlargement  of  the  bone,  pro- 
duced by  syphilis. 

(2)  Induration  of  a  limited  portion  of  muscle, 
also  produced  by  syphilis. 

7.  Music:   One  of  the   fixed   points  of  a 
aonorou*,  chord   at   which    it  divides    iuelf 
when  it  vibrates  by  aliquot  parts,  and  pro- 
duces the  harmonic  sounds. 

1i(l)  Amending  Xad* : 
Astro*. :   The    node   at   which  a  body  is 
passing  towards  the  north. 

(2)  Descending  Node : 

Attron. :  The  node  at  which  ft  body  is 
passing  towards  the  south. 

(3)  LinecfNodet: 

Astron.:  A  straight  line  Joining  the  two 
nodes  of  an  orbit. 

(4)  Lunar  Xvdei: 

Astron. :  The  points  at  which  the  moon's 
oibit  cuts  the  ecliptic.  There  are  ascending 
and  descending  nodes  (U  1,  2.) 

(5)  Nodes  of  tianvier  : 

Aitat.  (PL):  Certain  breaks  or  nodes  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  course  of  peripheral 
luedullated  nerve-iibres. 

*  nod'-e  -al,  a.    [NODAL.] 

nod  ic  al,  a.  [NODE.]  Pertaining  or  re. 
lating  to  the  nodes ;  applied  to  a  revolution 
from  a  node  back  to  the  same  node  again. 

no-do-sar'-I-a,  «.    [NODOSR.] 

Zool.  £  Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Polythalamia 
or  MuUilurul.tr  Foramiuifera.  The  additional 
segments,  each  of  which  is  essentially  similar 
to  a  JUigena  (q.v.),  are  added  to  the  primordial 
chamber  in  a  straight  line.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  various,  chietly  thin  ribs  and  delicate 
points.  Range  in  time  from  the  Permian  to 
the  present  day. 

nd-dose',  a.  [Lat.  nodosus,  from  nodus  =  a 
knot.]  Knotty,  knotted ;  having  knots  or 
nodes. 

Dot. :  Having  many  hard  knots ;  a  modifica- 
tion of  necklace-shaped  (q.v.).  Used  chiefly 
of  roots. 

no  do  si  ncl'  la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of 
iwdusus  =•  knotty.] 

Patceont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  It  closely  resembles  Nodo- 
saria  (q.v.),  but  has  a  sub-areaaoeou*  imper- 
forate  test. 

no-dos    i-ty,   a.     [Fr.    nodoiiti,  from  Lat. 
nodwitatem,  accus.  of  nodositas,  from  nodorus 
=  knotty.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty  or 
knotted ;  knottiness. 

2.  A  knot ;  a  knotty  protuberance  or  swell- 
ing ;  a  node. 

"Thnt  tortuosity  or  complicated  modotitf  we  call  the 
navel."—  Brovntt. :  Vulgar  t'rrourt,  bk.  ».,  ch.  v. 

*  n.  Fig. :  Knottiness,  hardness,  firmness. 

"TM»  nodotity  of  temjier  eomewhat  more  common 
among  ue."—jtn«cfiotei  of  Oithoit  Walton,  L  118. 

*  nod  -ous.    «  no  do  sous,  a.      [XODOSE.] 
Knotty,  knotted  ;  full  01  knots;  nodose. 

"Thli  is  neUloiii  affected  witli  the  gout,  *bd  wtien 
that  )>ecotiieth  «'«/•»*,  men  continue  u<>t  IOIIK  after.* 
—lirnvfiif .  Vul'j'ir  hrnnirn.  bk.  IT.,  ch.  |v. 


nod  u  lar,  a.  [Eng.  nodule);  -ar.J  Per. 
taiuing  u'r  relating  to  a  nodule  or  nouules  ;  in 
the  form  of  a  nodule  or  knot. 

nodular  iron-ore,  «.    [AKTITES,] 

nod   ulo,  s.      [Lat.  nodulus,   dimin.  of  nodu» 
=  a  knot  ;  Fr.  nodule  ;  Ital.  noauiv.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  lump  or  knot. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PI.)  :  Tumours,  also  small  hard  knoU 
on  the  lutrk,  ultim-itely  atlecting  the  wou<l  of 
some  trees  like  the  beech,     butrochet  con- 
sidered them  embryo-buds. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  rounded,  irregular-  shaped  lump 
or  mass.     It  often  has  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.    Around  this  the  dtileiuut 
kinds  of   finely  comminuted    calcareous   or 
other  matter  have  been  precipitated. 

"The  preaenoeof  ph<M|ihatlcnodt(/«f  and  Mtumincu* 
matter,  even  lu  BOiiie  of  the  lowest  azoic  !••••  ks, 
probably  indicate*  life  at  thtse  perloda,"—  isarwtn  j 
Origin  rfttfMcUi  fed.  «th),  p.  287. 


3.  Zool.  :  A  little  knot-like  eminence.  (Owen.) 

TT  Nodule  of  the  Cerebellum: 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  pointed  termin  itinn  of 
the  vermiform  process  in  the  vallecula  ol  the 
the  cerebellum. 

noVl'-nled,  o.  (Eng.  nodul(e);  -ed.]  Having 
small  lumps  or  nodules. 

nod  -U-160O,  «-     [Eng.  nodule,  and  sntT  -nxr.] 
Bot.  (Of  the  fibrils  of  roots):    Having  dilata- 
tions at  short  intervals. 

nod-u-lu»,s.    [Lat] 

A>uit.  :  The  small  eminence  In  front  of  the 
uvula. 

no'-dOfl,  a,    [Lat.  =  a  knot.] 

Music:  A  canon.  (So  called  bemuse  com- 
positions of  tin*  class  were  sometimes  given 
as  enigmas,  the  meaning  of  which  had  to  be 
unravelled.)  [CANON.  J 

nocg  ger  a'-  thi-a  (th  as  t),  &  (Named 
after  Dr.  Noeggt-rath,  a  German  physicist.  | 

Palaeont.  :  According  to  Brongniart,  a  gf-nns 
of  fossil  Cycads,  though  oilier  auUioi  itics 
refer  it  to  the  Ferns.  It  occurs  first  in  ihe 
Coal  Measures.  Noeggerathia  ex/iansu^  from 
the  Permian,  has  pinnate  leaves,  with  cunei- 
form leaflets,  the  venation  of  which  rettemolfg 
that  of  some  Cycads  ;  so  has  the  Permian 
A',  cuneifolia.  Tin:  genus  lias  also  l«en 
called  Cordaites,  1'oaciu-s,  and  Flat>ellaria. 

no  el,  *  now  ell,  &  [Fr.  noe'l,  from  Lftt. 
na(alis  =  natal,  irom  tuitus,  pa.  pur.  otnaxcor 
=  to  be  born.] 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  burden  to  carnta  at 
Christmas.      Hi  nee,    carols    are    sometimes 
called  noels  or  nowells.     [CAROU] 
*2.  The  feast  of  Christmas. 

'  no  c-mat   ic,  no  c  mat   Ic  al,  a.    (Gr. 

voiifj.0.  (iioeina),  genit.  yurjfurrof  ('«<«  '  uwitim)  = 
the  understanding  ;  i*o«w  (noei>)  =  to  pen-t-jve, 
to  nnderstand.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  un- 
derstanding ;  mental,  intellectual. 

"  No  active  noemntical  Idea  Inwardly  exerted  frnm 

the  mind  ttoelt"—  Cudtoorth  :  Morality,  bk.  iv  ..  cti.  iiL 

*  no  e-mat  ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  noemati- 
cal  !    -ly-]    In  the  understanding  or    mind; 
mentally,  intellectually. 

"  By  common  notions  I  underatanil  wtiattvcr  to 
nomitticullif  true."—  if.  More.  Immortality  ttf  ti* 
Soul,  bk.  L.  ch.  IL 

*  no  -  e'-  mics,  «.    [Gr.  vo^a.  (noema)  =  the 
understanding.]     The  science  of  tUe  under- 
standing ;  intellectual  science. 

No  e'-tian,  a.  &,  «.    [See  def.  a] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  i...<ler  B. 

"  The  eatahlishmeiit  of  the  Wtan  •ebool  mnv  well 
be  placed  at  A.D.  flu&—  aiO."—  ttliatt  :  MvL  Ofclt  *  //«» 
lift,  p.  174. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Cfatrch  Hist.  (PI.):  An  herrtlral  spct,  found  nt 
by  Noetus,  in  tlie  !•.-  inning  of  the  tliinl 
century.  They  were  ;i  bianch  of  tin-  Mniiar- 
ehians  (q.v.).  ami  it  is  prnliaMe  that  they  h-  nl 
that  the  Father  suMerrd  on  the  cross  lioma 
possibility  in  the  divine  nature. 

N6-e'-tian-I~m,  *.    [Eng.  AV/mn;  -ism  } 

Church  Hift.  ;  Tli--  doctrines  taught  by 
Noetus  ;  extrenie  Piitripussianism. 

"The  derivation  of  N>»-timni*i*  from  the  doctrlw 
of  berwleitu*"—  Olunt  iH.t.  *rrt»  A  Hereof*  |..  S7t 


fato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w  t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure. 


:  r'ne.  pft.  Hire.  »ir.  mnr*n«: 
J  .  try,  fayrian,    eo.  CB  =  •   ;  ev  =  A  •  « 


noetic— nolidce 
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no-et'-Ic,  no-6t  Ic  al,  a.  [Gr.  v  . 
ttfeos),  from  i*ew  (noeo)=to  perceive,  to  under- 
stand ;  1*605,  vovs  (TWOS,  nous)  =  the  understand- 
ing.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  intellect ; 
performed  by  or  originating  in  the  intellect. 

"These  supposed  and  noetic  truths  did  not  lie  on 
the  surface  of  Scripture."— »*.  RoberUon  Xmith:  Old 
Tett.  in  Jewtoh  Church,  p.  32. 

*  n6g  (1),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  noggin  (q.v.).J 

1.  A  noggin,  a  mug,  a  little  pot. 

2.  A  kind  of  strong  ale. 

"  Dog  Walpole  laid  *  quart  of  nog  on'f 

Swift ,-  Upon  the  Horrid  Plot. 

nog  (2),  5.  [Dan.  knag,  knage  =  a  peg  of  wood, 
a  cog  of  a  wheel ;  Dut.  knog  =  a  yard-arm.] 

1.  Mining:  One  of   the  square  blocks  of 
wood  which  are  piled  on  one  another  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  a  mine, 

2.  Build. :  A  wooden  block  of  the  size  of  a 
brick,  built  into  a  wall  as  a  hold  for  the  nails 
of  the  finishing  work  which  is  nailed  thereto. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  A  treenail  driven  through  the 
heel  of  a  shore  which  supportsashipon  the  slip. 

nfcg,  v.t.    [Noo  (2),  s.] 

1.  Build.:  To Illlwith brickwork.  [NoooiNO.] 

2.  Skipbuild. :  To  secure  with  a  nog  or  tree- 
naiL 

*  nog  gen,  a,     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.   Prov. 
Eng.  71&JJS  =  hemp.)     Made  of  hemp;  hence, 
hard,  coarse,  rough. 

"  He  put  on  a  hard,  coarse,  noggen  shirt  of  Pen- 
drele«."~ £icape  of  King  Charles. 

nog  gin  (1),  *  knog  -gin,  s.  [Ir.  noigin; 
Gael,  noigean,  from  Gael.  &  Ir.  cnag  =  a  knob 
a  peg ;  Ir.  cnaig  =  a  knob  in  wood.] 

1.  A  small  mug ;  a  wooden  cup  made  with 
staves  and  hooped  ;  a  nog.     [Noo  (1),  s.] 

"Arranging  new  noggint  and  plates."— Mrt.  8.  0. 
Ball :  Sketch**  of  Irith  Character,  p.  65. 

2.  A  measure  equivalent  to  a  gill. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  vessel. 

"  HU  worship  gave  nogyint  of  al*.* 

Lloyd:  Song  in  the  Capriciotu  Lover*. 

T  To  go  to  noggin-staves  :  To  go  to  pieces  as 
•mall  as  noggin-staves ;  to  be  all  in  confusion. 
"  silence,  or  my  allegory  will  go  to  noggin-ttavet."— 
Kinotiiy  :  Wettward  tio,  ch.  v. 

nog  gin  (2),  *.    [NoooiNO.] 

nog-ging,  nog'-gin,  s.     [New  (2), 

1.  Build. :  A  wall 
or  partition  of 
scantling,  with 
the  interstices 
filled  in  with 
brick.  Brickwork 
earned  up  in  pan- 
els between  quar- 
ters. 

The  act  of  secur- 
ing the  heels  of 
the  shores  with 
treenails.  NOOOINO. 

nogging-piece,  s. 

Build. :  A  horizontal  scantling  laid  between 
courses  occasionally. 

ndgs,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Hemp.    (Prov.) 

nohl  ite,  s,  [From  Nohl,  near  Kongelf, 
Sweden;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  appearing  to  be 
related  to  Samarskite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  4v> 
to  5 ;  sp.  gr.  5*04;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
blackish-brown ;  streak,  brown ;  fracture, 
Bplintery ;  opaque ;  brittle.  An  analysis  yielded 
Columbia  acid,  50'43 ;  protoxide  of  uranium, 
14-43  ;  zirconia,  2*96 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  8'09  ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  0*11 ;  protoxide  of  cerium, 
0-25;  yttria,  14*36;  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  manganese,  0*28;  lime,  4 '67 ;  water,  4*62  = 
100-20.  This  corresponds  approximately  to 
the  formula,  (RO^CbOs+UHO,  where  KO  = 
UO,FeO,YO,  CaO,  &c. 

HO  hofr,  adv.  [Eng.  no,  and  how.]  In  no 
way  ;  by  no  means  ;  out  of  sorts.  (Vulgar.) 

*  ^  To  look  nohow:  To  be  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  to  be  abashed  or  embarrassed. 

•  noi  ance,  *  no^-ance,  s.   [O.  FT.]   Hurt, 
harm,  mischief,  annoyance. 

"  To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  miss, 
For  lender  anil  borrower  noiance  ii  is." 

Tutser :  Husbandry,  xvi.  ft. 

•  noie,  *  no^,  v.t.  &  i.    [ANNOY.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  vex,  to  damage,  to  annoy. 


^- 


B   Intransitive : 

1.  To  cause  trouble  or  annoyance;  to  be 
troublesome. 

*'  Such  sh  rubs  AH  note 
In  summer  destroy." 

Tuner:  JttMhrnAy,  III  15. 

2.  To  suflFer  hurt  or  harm. 

"  It  nuteth  or  pertsheth,  spight  of  thy  hart." 

Tutser:  Husbandry,  Ivil.  13. 

*  noie,  s.     [NoiE,  v,]     Annoyance,    trouble, 
Hurt. 

*noi'-er,  *,  [Eng.  noi(e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hurts  or  annoys. 

noils,  s.  pL  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Combings, 
waste,  tangles,  and  knots  of  wool  removed  by 
the  comb. 

*  noint,  v.  t.     [A  shortened  form  of  anoint 
(q.v.).]    To  anoint. 

"  They  did  noint  themselves  with  sweet  oyle»." — 
North  :  Plutarch,  p.  48. 

*  noint -er,  5.    [Eng.  noint;  -er.J    One  who 
anoints ;  an  anointer. 

*  noT-sance,  s.    [NUISANCE.] 

noise,  •  noyso,  s.  [Fr.  noise.  A  word  of 
duubtful  etymology  ;  referred  by  some  to  Lat. 
nausea,,  as  being  that  which  is  nauseous 
[NAUSEA],  by  others  to  Lat.  noxia,  =  harm, 
hurt]  [Noxious.] 

1.  A  sound  of  any  kind,  or  proceeding  from 
any  cause  (generally  applied  to  a  loud  or  con- 
fused sound) ;  a  din,  a  clamour. 

"  Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell, 
He  bad  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise." 
Wordnoorth  :  Sxeurtion,  bk.  Til. 

2.  Oratory ;  clamour ;  loud  or  continuous 
talk. 

"  Lest  peraventur  noyie  were  mud  in  the  puple."— 
Wycliffe  :  Matthew  xxvi. 

3.  Frequent  talk  ;  public  conversation. 
"The  great  plague  which  has  made  so  much  noite 

through  all  ages."— Addtton:  Spectator. 

*  4.  A  report,  a  rumour. 

"  The  noite  goea."  Ahaketp. :  Troilut,  1. 1 

*  5.  Music. 

"  God  IB  gone  up  with  a  merry  noite." — Ptalmt  xlvlt 
t,    (Prayer  Book.) 

*  6.  A  company  or  band  of  musicians, 

"See  if  thou  canst  find  out  Siiealt'tnoiw."— iSAaiarp.  .' 
9  Henry  IV..  ii.  4. 

If  Noise  and  musical  sound  differ,  the  latter 
producing  a  continuous  sensation,  the  musical 
value  of  which  can  be  determined ;  while  the 
former  is  either  a  sound  (for  instance,  the 
report  of  a  cannon)  of  too  short  a  duration  to 
be  determined,  or  it  is  a  confused  mixture  of 
many  discordant  sounds ;  as,  a  lengthened 
peal  of  thunder.  (Ganot.) 

noise-maker,  s.  A  clamourer ;  a  noisy 
person. 

"  The  iuue  of  all  thia  noise  Is.  the  making  of  the 
noiMt-makert  -till  more  ridiculous." — L'Kttrange, 

no"lse,  v.i.  &  t.    [NOISE,  «.] 

*  A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  noise ;  to  sound. 

"  jVofrinj/  loud  and  threatening." 

Milton :  P.  £.,  IT.  488. 

2.  To  talk  noisily  or  loudly :  to  bluster,  to 
brag. 

"  Why  nolien  ye,  or  bo-ten  of  yonr  elders?"— Chau- 
cer: Boeciut.  bit.  iii. 

3.  To  play  on  a  musical  instrument. 
B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  spread  abroad  by  rumour;  to  talk 
about  publicly. 

"  All  these  sayings  were  noittd  abroad  throughout 
all  the  hill  country?'— Luke  L  86. 

*  2.  To  disturb  by  noise. 

*  3.  To  accompany  on  a  musical  instrument. 

*  nSlse'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  noise ;  -/W(J).]    Noisy, 
loud,  clamorous;   causing  or  making  much 
noise, 

"  The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noiseful  gain." 

JtryUen  :  Annul  J/iroWH*.  ccxvl. 

noise'-less,  ft.  [Eng.  noise;  -less.]  Making 
no  noiae  or  sound ;  silent ;  unaccompanied  by 
noise  or  sound. 

"  Th'  Inaudible  and  noitntesi  foot  of  time." 

Sbitetp.  .•  Alf i  Well  that  Endi  WeU.  T.  8. 

noise' -less-l#,   adv.     [Eng.    noiseless;   -fy.] 
Ina  noiseless  manner ;  without  noise ;  silently. 
"  Proceeding  noiteleulu,  but  rapidly  and  steadily." — 
JUticaulay :  Biit.  Aug.,  uh.  ii. 

noi^e' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  noiseless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  noiseless ;  absence 
of  noise  or  sound  ;  silence. 


nol-s£tte'  (ol  as  wa),  fc    [Fr.] 

Hort.  :  A  kind  of  yellow  rose,  named  after 
Louis  Noisette. 

n6~is'-l-l&  adv.  [TEng.  noise  ;  -ly.]  In  a  noisy 
manner  ;  with  noi°e  ;  clamorously,  loudly. 

nois'-I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  noisy  ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  noisy;  loudness  of 
sound  ;  noise,  clamour. 

noi   some,  *noy-some,  a.    [Eng.  noie,  noy; 


*  1.  Morally  hurtful  or  noxious,     (This  is 
Its  uniform  meaning  in  A.V.) 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  to  health  ;  unwhole- 
some, insalubrious. 

"  Poisoned  by  their  notion**  atmosphere."  —  Jfncai*- 
lay.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

•  3.   Offensive  to  tae  senses  ;   disgusting, 
unpleasant. 

"  Foul  breath  Is  noisome.*' 
Shakes?.  :  Jluch  Ado  About  Nothing.  T.  1. 

noi  some  ly,  *noy-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
noisome  ;  -ly.}  In  a  noisome  manner;  with 
noxious  or  unwholesome  vapour  ;  offensively. 

"  Now  that  ft  IB  stuffed  thus  noy  tamely.  "—Bo.  Halt: 
Occat  Meditation*.  86. 

noi  -some  ness,  *  noi  som  ness,  *  noy- 
some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  noisome;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  noisome  ;  noxious- 
ness, unwholesomeness,  offensiveness. 

"  The  inside  is  full  of  all  kind  of  tilth  and  noitom- 
nea.~~  South:  Sermont,  voL  vU.  ser.  12. 

n81'-sy,  a.    [Eng.  nois(e)  ;  >y.] 

1.  Causing  or  making  a  loud  noise  or  sound  ; 
sounding  loudly. 

"  But  soon,  day  after  day,  the  noisy  drum 
Beat  round.  *       Wordsworth  :  Female  Vagrant. 

2.  Clamorous,  turbulent. 

"The  king's  demand  produced  one  of  those  noity 
•peechea."—  Johnton:  Limt  of  the  Poefi  ;  Waller. 

3.  Full  of  noise  :  as,  a  noisy  street. 

noit,  nyte,  knoit,  knyte,  v.t.  [Etym, 
doubtful  ;  cf.  Eng.  knock.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  give  a 
smart  rap. 

2.  To  hobble  in  walking.    (Jamieson.) 

no  la,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  little  bell,  from  Nola  to 
Campania,  where  bells  are  said  to  have  been 
first  made  ;  cf.  Lat,  campana  =  bell  ;  Ital. 
camjxinile  =  a  bell-tower,  and  Ital.  Campagna 
=  the  country  round  Rome.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nolidae.  Five  British  species  are  known, 

no  la  -na,  5.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  no  to  =  a  bell, 
which  tfie  little  corolla  resembles.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Nola* 
naceae  (q.v.).  In  France  poultry  are  fed  upon 
Nolana  prostrata. 

nd-la-na'-98-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  noton(a), 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff,  -ocece.] 

BoL  :  Nolanads  ;  an  order  of  Peripynous 
Exogens,  alliance'  Echiales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers  ;  calyx  four-parted  ; 
valvato  in  estivation;  stamens  five,  equal; 
pistil  of  several  carpels,  either  distinct,  with 
a  single  style,  or  partially  combined  into 
several  sets  with  a  single  style  ;  stigma  some- 
what capitate.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  perma- 
nent calyx;  pericarp  woody,  occasionally  a 
little  succulent  ;  seeds  ascending,  solitary. 
Found  in  Chili  and  some  other  parts  of  South 
America.  Known  genera  five,  species  35. 

no  -Ian-  ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  noJau(a)  ;  Eng.  ad.} 
Bot.  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Nolanacew. 

*  nolde,  v.   [A  cont.  for  ne  wolde.]  Would  not. 

*  noie,  *.    [NoLL.]    The  head. 

no'  lens  vo'-lens,  phr.  [Lat.  =  not  willing, 
willing.]  Whether  one  wills  or  not.  [WILLY- 
NILLY.] 

no'-li  dw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.;Lat.  nol(a);  Lat  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyra- 
lldina.  Antennas  of  the  male  ciliated.  Costal 
margin  of  the  anterior  wings  somewhat 
rounded,  with  three  tufts  of  raised  scales,  the 
posterior  one  rounded  without  markings,  the 
former  in  repose  covering  the  latter,  so  as  to 
give  the  insects  a  triangular  aspect.  Larva 
short,  thick,  rather  hairy,  with  fourteen  legs. 
The  species  are  numerous. 


boll,  bo> ;  poUt,  J6wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  suan.   -tlon*  - sion  =  snun ;  -(ion,  -siou  =  zhun.   -eiou*,  -Uous»  -aious  =  alias,   -ble,  -die*  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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noli  me  tangere— nomenclature 


no'  -II  me  tan  gor  6,  i.  (Lat  =  touch  me 
«ot.J 

1.  But:  [NOLI-TANOERE], 

2,  Pathol.  :   Lupus  exedens.      It  generally 
commences  with  tubercles  on  the  nose,  and 
ends  by  destruction  of  the  nose,  lips,  eyes, 
Ac.    It  should  be  treated  in  the  early  stage 
with  the  actual  cautery  or  powerful  caustics. 

no  li  tan  -ger  g,  no  li  me  tan  ger-e,  s. 

[Lat.  —  do  not  touch,  or  do  not  touch  me. 
So  called  from  the  elastic  force  with  which 
the  capsules  burst  when  ripe.) 

Rot.  :  Imfitient  Nolitangere,  the  Yellow 
Balsam.  [IMPATIENS.] 

*  no  li-aon,  s.    [Lat  nolo  =  to  be  unwilling.  ] 

Unwillingness  ;  the  opposite  of  volition  (<t  v  ). 

"Proper  acts  of  the  will  lire,  volition,  nalitlon, 
choice,  resolution,  and  command."—  Halt:  (trig,  of 
SlaiMnd.  p.  19. 

•noil,  'nonL  'nowl,  ».  [A.8.  hnol,  moll 
=  top  ;  O.  HTOer.  knot,  \  The  head,  the  noddle. 

"  An  ass  •  nofl  I  fixed  on  hU  head." 
Saa*«o>.  ;  llidiummer  XigM'i  Dream,  111.  1 

•  n81-le'-I-ty,  t.  [Lat  nolo  =  to  be  unwilling.  ] 
Unwillingness,  nolition. 

nil  -le  prSs'-e-qui,  phr.  [Lat.  =  to  be  un- 
willing to  prosecute.) 

Law  :  A  term  used  where  a  plaintiff,  or  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  public,  discontinues 
a  suit,  either  wholly  or  as  to  some  count,  or 
as  to  some  defendants. 

no  16  con  ten'-der-S,  pir.  [Lat  =  I  do 
not  wish  to  contend.) 

Law  :  A  plea  equivalent  for  all  purposes  of 
the  prosecution  to  that  of  "  Guilty." 

adit.  nowt,  a.  [NEAT,  ».]  Neat  oxen,  cattle  ; 
as  distinguished  from  horses.  (Scotch.) 

nolt  -herd,  i.  [Eng.  nolt,  and  herd.]  A 
neatherd. 

nom,  «.    [Fr.]    A  name. 

Nom  de  guerre:  [Lit  =a  war-name.]  A 
name  assumed  temporarily  ;  an  incognito. 

Nom  deplume:  [Lit.  —t  pen-name.]  An  ex- 
pression formed  on  the  supposed  analogy  of 
nom  de  guerre,  and  used  in  England  to  signify 
ft  fictitious  name  or  signature  assumed  by  a 
writer.  The  French  phrase  is  nom  litteraire. 
(See  Notes  <t  Queries,  7th  ser.,  iii.  348,  *c.) 

no'-ma,  tno-me,  ..  [Lat.  none  =  a  corroding 
ulcer  ;  Gr.  mu.ii  (name)  =  a  pasture,  an  eating 
•ore  :  vfua  (netnc)  =  to  distribute,  to  pasture.] 
Pathol.  :  Water  canker  ;  it  attacks  the  gums, 
making  them  swollen,  and  red  or  violet  in 
colour,  after  which  they  are  destroyed,  the 
teeth  becoming  exposed  and  loosened  till 
they  fall  out.  The  cheeks  and  the  tongue 
are  next  attacked.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly 
among  badly  fed  children. 

•nom  ad,  *nSm'-ade,  o.  ft  *.  [Gr.  vou« 
(nomos),  genit.  po/uaooc  (nomados)  =  roaming, 
wandering,  espec.  in  search  of  pasture  ;  mu.m 
(nemos)  =  a  pasture  ;  via**  (nemo)  —  to  assign 
by  lot  ;  Lat  nomas,  genit  nomodis  ;  Fr.,  Ital., 
k  Sp.  nomade.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Wandering  about  for  the  sake 
of  pasturage;    having   no   fixed    abode   or 
country  ;  roving,  nomadic. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  a  race  or  tribe  who  have  no  fixed 
•bode,  but  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
tending  of  flocks,  and  who  wander  about, 
shifting  their  residence  according  to  the  state 
Of  pasturage. 

"The  Numidlan  nomadtt,  so  named  of  chamigiuf 
their  pasture."—  P.  Bottand  :  PUnie,  bk.  v.,  ch.  Iii! 

*  S.  A  wandering  party  or  tribe. 

"Fierce  Idanueanj.  who  In  nomadt  •tray.'* 


no  ma  da,  s.    [NOMAD.] 

Entom.  :  Cuckoo  -bee:  a  genus  of  Bees, 
placed  by  Shuckard  under  tlie  Andrenidse, 
but  now  often  ranked  with  the  Apidas.  There 
are  six  articulations  to  the  maxillary  palpi. 
They  are  elegant  and  gaily  coloured  insects, 
which  live  in  the  nests  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  cells  of  other  bees. 

•nom  -ade,  «.  &  ».    [NOMAD.] 
•nS-ma'-di-an,  ».    [NOMAD.)    A  nomad. 

no  mad'  -1C,  a.    [Eng.  nomad;  -fe.)    Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  nomads  ;  a  term  applied 


to  those  tribal  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
tending  of  cattle,  and  who  have  no  fixed 
abode,  but  wander  about  In  search  of  pas- 
turage ;  pastoral,  nomad. 

n6  mad'-Ic  al  1J,  adv.    [Eng.  nomadic;  -of, 
-ty.]    In  a  nomadic 


ic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 


-w 

of  nomadic  tribes. 

'  nom  ad  ism,  5.  [Eng.  nomad;  -int.]  The 
state  of  being  a  nomad. 

*  ndm'-ad  ize.  v.i.     [Eng.  nomad;  -fee.]    To 

live  a  nomadic  life;  to  wander  about  with 
flocks  in  search  of  pasturage. 

"  Its  Inhabitants,  moreover,  an  now  nomadizing 
•avKge*,"—  Time*,  Dec.  17.  1873. 

*  no  mon-9y,  a.    [Fr.  nomancie,  an  abbrevia- 

tion of  cmomttncie  =  onomancy  (q.v.).]  The 
art  or  act  of  divining  the  fortunes  of  persons 
by  the  letters  which  form  their  names. 

no  man'§  land,  phr.  [Eng.  no ;  man,  and 
land.]  A  district  or  tract  to  which  no  person 
can  assert  a  distinct  or  valid  claim ;  a  district 
or  region  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute 
between  two  parties ;  debatable  land. 

'nom'-arch,  *.  [Gr.  vonapxw  (namarch&\ 
from  i-o/id?  (nomos)  =  a  district,  and  ap\<a 
(arckS)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.)  The  governor 
or  ruler  of  a  nome  or  province. 

*  n6m'-ar-ch#,  *.    [NOMARCH.]    A  nome  or 
province  under  the  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
nomarch,  as  in  modern  Greece ;  the  juris* 
diction  of  a  nomarch. 

'nom  blea,*.    [Fr.]    [NUMBLES.] 
'  nombre.  *.    [NUMBER.] 

nom  brU,  *.  [Fr.  (for  Vvmhril)  =  the  navel ; 
from  Lat.  umbiliculus,  dimin.  of  umbilicus  = 
the  navel.] 

Her. :  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  It  is 
the  next  below  the  fesse-point,  anil  la  also 
called  the  navel-point. 

nome  (1),  *.  [Or.  POMO?  (nomo>)  =  &  district, 
from  c£>w  (nemo)  =  to  assign  by  lot.) 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   A   province   or   political 
district  of*  country,  espec.  In  modem  Greece 
and  Egypt. 

"  The  capita.!  of  the  Antlooite  nomt." — Btackwood't 
M'ig'tzine,  Nor.  1881,  pi  572. 

*  2.  Mus. :  Any  melody  determined  by  In- 
violable rules. 

no'-me  (2),*.    [No*A.J 

nome  (3),  «.    [Lat,  nomen.  =  a  name.] 

Aiij. :  A  terra :  in  the  binomials  a  +  6,  a  —  b, 
a  and  b  are  uomes. 

"nome.  ' nom  en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [NiM.] 
Taken. 

no  me-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  nomr(u»); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes. 
Body  oblong,  compressed,  covered  with 
cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size.  The  genera 
are  marine  ;  pelagic  wheu  young. 

no'  men,.--.  [Lat.]  A  name  ;  o&e  of  the  three 
names  given  to  an  ancient  Roman,  and  de- 
noting the  gens  to  which  he  belonged. 

"no'-men-cla-tive.  a,  [NOMENCLATOR.) 
Pertaining  to  naming  or  nomenclature ; 
nomenclatory. 

no  men-da  tor,  *.  [Lat,  from  nom#n  =  a 
name,  and  colo  =  to  call;  Fr.  noinendateur ; 
Ital.  nomenclatorc.] 

*1.  A  person  who  calls  persons  or  things 
by  their  names. 

2.  Specif,  in  Roman  Antiq. :  (See  extract). 

"When  the  population  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  ft  vas  iniposaible  for  a  candidate  to  know 
•II  the  voten  even  hy  light,  be  WM  accompanied  by  a 
•lave  termed  a  nomenclator,  whoee  sole  biuineu  it 
WM  to  become  acquainted  with  the  person*  and 
circumstance.,  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to 
whisper  such  information  Into  his  maiter's  ear.  when 
h«  paased  from  one  to  another  in  the  crowd,  as  might 
enable  him  to  salute  each  individual  correctly  hy 
name,  and  to  Kreet  him  a>au acquaintance."—  fiamtay  : 
Jtoman  AtViy. 

3.  A  person  who  gives  names  to  things,  or 
who  settles  or  determines  the  nomenclature 
of  tiling  in  any  branch  of  science  or  art. 

"  Adam  (God's  nomenrlntor1!  could  not  frame 
One  that  enough  could  signify." 

*  4.  A  dictionary,  lexicon,  or  vocabulary,  i 
pec.  one  dealing  with  scientific  nomenclatu 


•  5.  (See  extract) 

"  la  the  old  ages  they  [princes]  wen  euer  wount  to 
haue  about  them  such  men  as  were  of  a  s]«ciaU 
memorie :  to  put  them  In  mind  of  all  such  things  ss  to 
tli'-ni  should  lie  meet  and  requisite,  and  these  wer* 
called  nomerirl,it'irtt."—i/u!iruht<t :  Conquttt  of  /rw. 
Una,  bk.  L.  ch.  xllv. 

•  no'-mfin-ola-tor-y,  a.   [Eng.  nomfnclator; 
•y.]    Pertaining  to  naming  or  nomenclature, 

•  no   men  cla  trfisa,  s.    [Eng.  nomenclator; 
•€&&.]    A  female  nomenclator. 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  Is  a  nomenclatrgtf,  ana  will  bs) 
ready,  on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies."— Guardian 
No.  1W. 

•  no   men  cla  tu-ral,  a.    [Eng.  nomencla- 
tnrit);  -«i)    Of  or  pertaining  to  nomencla- 
ture ;  according  to  a  nomenclature. 

no   men  cla  ture,  t.    [Lat  nomenclatvram 
a  calling  by  name.)    [NOMENCLATUR.]  ' 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name,  a  title,  a  designation. 

"There  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  tor  It.*— 
Bacon .  natural  Hlttorv. 

2.  A  vocabulary,  a  dictionary,  a  glossary. 
IX  Science:  The  names  taken  collectively 

of  the  objects  of  study  in  any  branch  of 
science.  Sometimes  it  includes,  but  more 
generally  it  is  distinguished  from,  termin- 
ology. In  botany,  for  example,  the  name* 
assigned  to  the  several  classes,  orders,  tribes, 
genera,  species,  &c.,  are  Its  nomenclature ; 
the  definition  of  the  various  words,  whether 
ifubstantives  or  adjectives,  used  in  describing 
a  plant,  belong  to  terminology.  The  designa- 
tion, Rosa  canina  (Dog-rose),  falls  under  the 
department  of  nomenclature  ;  nectAry,  dio3- 
clous,  &c.,  under  that  of  terminology.  The 
subject  of  scientific  nomenclature  has  been  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  by  committees  of 
several  scientific  bodies. 

1.  Bwl. :  The  practice  of  using  two  names 
—one  generic,  the  other  specific ;  It  origin- 
ated with  Linneeus.    [2,  6.] 

2.  Hot. :  Linneens  laid  down  thirty-one  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  botanists  in  nomenclature ; 
some  of  these  have  fallen  into  disuse,    [li  1.) 
Orders  generally  end  in  -aceae,  tribes  in  -eas, 
and  their  sub-divisions  in  -idee.    Botanical  as- 
semblages with  the   last-named  ending  are 
called,  in  this  work,  families ;  though  family 
In  botany  is  sometimes  made  synonymous  with 
order.    This  brings  them  Into  harmony  with 
zoological  families  in  -idle,  to  which  they  an 
apparently  equivalent 

3.  Chem. :  The  spoken  language  of  chemistry, 
which  at  every  period  of  its  history  reflects 
the  stage  of  its  development    The  early  belief 
that  the    heavenly    bodies   determined    the 
character  of  terrestrial  matter  led  to  the  us* 
of  such  names  as  sol  =  gold,  luna  =  silver, 
and  mercury,  the  name  by  which  the  metal 
is  still  known.    Later,  the  physical  character 
of  the  substance  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
the  compound,  as  in  milk  of  lime,  sugar  of 
lead.    But  the  present  system  is,  with  some 
minor    variations,    the    work    of    Lavoisier, 
Berthollet,  and  Morveau,    and  appeared    in 
1787.    The  leading  principle  Is  that  the  names 
of  compound  bodies  should  express  the  simple 
substances  they  contain,  and  their  relative 
proportions.    Generally  the  root-word  is  em- 
ployed, together  with   certain    terminations 
and  prefixes  to  Indicate  the  degree  of  oxida- 
tion and  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements 
contained  in  it — e.g.,  KNO«  =  potassic  nitrate, 
KNOj  =  potassic  nitrite,  HNO3  =  nitric  acid, 
HNOa  =  nitrous  acid.    The   following   com- 
pound shows  the  manner  in  which  the  numeral 

„     (C18 
prefixes  are  employed :  §**<  O2  =  tetra-mer- 

curo  -  tetra-hydric  -  dloxi  -  dichloro  -  dinitride. 
The  above  rule  does  not  apply  strictly  to 
organic  substances,  where  regard  is  had  to  the 
history  of  the  groups  forming  the  compound. 

4.  Geol. :  For  the  names  given  to  the  geo- 
logical   formations,    as   Silurian,    Devonian, 
Oolite,  &c.  (see  Geology).  The  system  adopted 
has   many   merits,   but  in   one  direction   it 
tends  to  generate  error.      When  a  stratum 
is  called  chalk,  one  naturally  expects  it  to 
be  white  and  calcareous;  it  may  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  When  another  is  called 
greeusand,  the  mind  expects  it  to  be  charac- 
terized by  grains  of  sand  of  green  colour,  it 
may  be  quite  different.     Such  words,  used 
of  the  spots  where  the  several  strata  were 
first  identified,  are  appropriate ;   but,  being 
founded  on  local  peculiarities,  become  quite 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  other,  and  sped- 


sBte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  ee  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 
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ally  to  distant  regions.  Used  of  the  world  at 
large,  they  are  simply  chronological,  ainl  have 
no  reference  to  the  appearance  of  particular 
rucks. 

5.  Min.t  Petrol,  &  Pafaont.  :  Linnams  car- 
ried his  system  of  two  Latin  names  through 
the  mineral  no  less  than  the  animal  kingdum. 
Thus,  tie  had  his  Sckistus  tabitlaris,  S.  atratus, 
Ac.    These  are  now  exchanged  for  the  ver- 
nacular terms.     Minerals  are  now  generally 
made  to  end  in  -ite,  which  Dana  alters  for 
rocks  to  -yte.    Genera  of  fossils  often  end  in 
4tes,  as  Belemnites,  anglicised  Belenmite. 

6.  ZooL  :  In  the  days  of  Swainson  and  the 
other  adherents  of  the  quinary  system,  con- 
formity of  system  in  the  nomenclature  was 
greatly  insisted  upon.     Every  tribe  ended  in 
-es,  every  family  in  -id«e,and  every  sub-family 
In  -inte.   Of  late,  the  system  has  been  departed 
from,  and  the  great  aid  which  it  rendered  to 
the  memory  in  consequence  sacrificed.    With 
regard  to  vernacular  names,  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  often  suggest 
error.     Thus  the  goat-sucker  does  not  suck 
gnats,  and  the  titmouse  is  not  one  of  the 
Muridae,  but  a  bird.    They  are  regarded  as  un- 
scientific, and  used  only  for  popular  conveni- 
ence in  scientific  works.    [l.J 

"  The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced 
into  cbyiniatry."—  Stewart  ;  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch. 
IT..  |  4. 

*  no  -m6n-ola-tu-rlst,  *.  [Eng.  nomencla- 
tur(e);  -ist.\  One  who  arranges,  or  is  versed 
in,  nomenclature. 


n6m   e  US,  s.     [Or. 

herd.] 


evs  (nomeus)  =  a  shep- 


Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nomeidae(q.v.).  Cleft  of  mouth  narrow.  No 
toilets  ;  ventral  long  and  broad,  attached  to 
abdomen  by  a  membrane.  Nomeus  gronovii  is 
a  pelagic  fish,  of  small  size,  common  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  (Giintker.) 

nd'-mi  al,  s,    [Lat.  no/men  =  a  name.] 

Al'j,  :  A  single  name  or  term.    [NOME,  s.,  3.] 


,  a.  &  5.     [Gr.  fb/xos  (nomos)  =  custom.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Customary,   usual,   ordinary, 
conventional.    (Applied  to  the  present  ordi- 
nary mode  of  spelling  English.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  customary  or  ordinary 
spelling  of  English. 

ndm'-In-al,  *  nom'  -in-all,  a.  &  s.     [Lat 

nvmituilis,   from  nomen  (genit.   nomi»w)=a 
name.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  names  or  terms  ;  verbal. 

"  The  nominal  defi  ni  tiou  or  derivation  of  the  word 
in  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  1L"  —  Pearton  : 
On  the  Creed, 

2.  Existing  in  name  only  ;  not  real  ;  titu- 
lar ;  merely  so  called. 

"The  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal 
bead."—  Macuulay  :  llitt.  E-t<j.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Containing  names  :  as,  a  nominal  roll. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  nominalist  (q.v.). 

"William  Ockftm,  the  father  of  the  nominallet,"— 
Catnden  .  Remain*  ;  Surname*. 

2.  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun. 

nominal-partner,  s. 

Lav,  :  A  person  who,  by  permitting  his  name 
to  be  used,  allows  himself  to  appear  to  the 
world  as  a  partner,  and  having  an  interest  in  a 
trade,  business,  or  firm,  although  really  hav- 
ing no  actual  interest  in  it,  and  who  thus  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  real 
partners. 

H6m  in  al'Iym,  s.     [Eccles.  Lat  nominal- 
i*mwjj.] 

Hist.  &  Philos.  :  The  name  given  to  one  of 
two  rival  sehoolsof  philosophy  which  flourished 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  the  origin  of  the 
dispute  dates  from  the  days  of  Plato.  It 
turned  on  the  real  natureof  genera  and  species, 
and  the  motto  of  nominalism  was  "  Untversalia 
post  rem."  Roscellinus,  canon  of  Compiegne, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
the  first  advocate  of  Nominalism,  and  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  advo.-ates  of  Real- 
ism, that  general  ideas  have  no  separate  entity. 
He  was  charged  with  holding  heretical  opinions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  cited 
before  the  Council  of  Soissons,  ami  condemned 
A.D.  1092.  His  first  greiit  opponent,  war,  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  later  Abelard, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Roscellinus,  modified 


his  master's  system  into  what  is  known  as 
Conceptualism  (q.v.).  [REALISM.] 

"  If  nominalism  led  to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity, 
Realism  newsjwily  led  to  Pantheism. "-Q.  M.  tevet: 
Bitt.  fhiiot.  led.  1880),  ii.  a*/. 

Nom  -In  al  1st,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  nominalism) ; 
-ist.} 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  NoMiNALiSTic(q.v.). 
"The  three  chief  positions  in  the nomfnalitt  aolu- 

tion."— Encyc.  BrU.  (ed.  sthf.  xvlL  718. 

B.  As  sntst. :  One  who  holds  that  general 
ideas  have  no  separate  entity. 

"  A  closer  examination  of  the  arguments,  however, 
shows  that  Abtlnrd  was  a  ffominalitt  under  a  new 
liauie."-«.  H.  Uwrs  :  Bitt.  Phitot.  (ad.  1880),  ii.  28. 

nom  in  al  ist  ic,  <(  [Eng.  nominalist ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Nominalism  or  the  Nomin- 
alists. 

*  nom'-in-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  nominal;  ~ize.] 
To  convert  into  u  noun. 

nom'-in-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  nominal;  ~ly.]  By 
name  ;  in  name  only;  not  in  reality. 

"Base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  *  million  iter- 
ling." — Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

rom'-In-ate,  v.t.  [Lai.  nominatus,  pa,  par. 
Ojf  UMiina  ;=  to  name  ;  nomen  (genit.  nominis) 
=  a  name;  Ital.  nominare;  Sp.  nominar;  Fr. 
nommer,] 

*  1.  To  name ;  to  call  or  mention  by  name. 

"  Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours,  but  suddenly  to 
nominate  them  all.  it  is  impossible."  —  Shakttp. :  2 

Ufnry   VI.,  II.  L 

*  2.  To  call,  to  entitle,  to  designate ;  to  de- 
scribe by  a  name. 

"The  young  days  which  we  may  nominate  tender." 
Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour'*  Lott,  i,  2. 

*  3.  To  set  down ;  to   appoint,  to  flx,  to 
arrange. 

"  If  you  repay  me  not  OB  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  To  designate  for  an  office,  place,  or  duty 
by  name  ;  to  appoint  by  name. 

5.  To  name,  or  propose  by  name  as  a  candi- 
date for  election,  choice,  or  appointment ;  to 
propose  or  otTer  the  name  of  as  a  candidate. 

nom'-fn-ate,  a.    [NOMINATE,  v.]    Named. 
nominate  contract,  s. 
Law :  A  contract  distinguished  by  a  par- 
ticular name.    (Wkarton,) 

nominate-right,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  right  that  is  known  or  recog- 
nised in  law,  or  possesses  what  is  termed  a 
nomen  juris,  the  use  of  which  determines  its 
boundaries,  and  settles  the  consequences  to 
all  concerned.  Of  this  sort  are  those  con- 
tracts termed  loan,  commodate,  deposit, 
pledge,  sale,  &c.  Nominate  rights  are  opposed 
to  innominate,  or  those  in  which  no  obligation 
is  created,  beyond  the  express  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

*  no'n&'-In-a-te-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  nominate ;-ly.] 
By  name  ;  "particularly. 

"  Locus  religiosus  Is  that  which  is  assigned  to  some 
office  of  religion,  and  nominately  where  the  body  of  a 
dead  person  hath  been  buried."— Spelman;  DeSepul- 
turn,  ch.  vii. 

nom  i  na  tion,  nom  in-a  ei-on, '  nom  - 
y  na-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  nomination,  from  Lat. 

nominationem,  accus.  of  nominal io  =  a  naming, 
from  nominatus  [NOMINATE,  v.] ;  Sp.  nomi- 
nacion;  Ital.  nominazionc,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  naming  or  mentioning  by 
name  ;  mention  by  name. 

"  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ?" 
—Minfo'tp.  :  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  naming  or  nominating ;  the 
act  of  proposing  by  name  as  a  candidate  for  an 
office  or  place. 

*3.  A  denomination,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"  Because  of  these  two  effect**  .  .  .  hath  it  the 
nomination  of  kayes."—  Frith  :  Worket,  p.  68. 

4.  The  act  of  nominating  or  appointing  to 
an  office  or  place. 

"  And  after  nomination,  he  sends  a  conge  d'ellre  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person  elected  by 
him."— Ayliffe:  Parergon, 

5.  The  document  embodying  or  declaring 
such  namination. 

6.  The  power,  right,  or  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating or  appointing  to  an  office  or  place. 

"  The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power  with 
regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nominatinn  of 
the  captain*."— Uume,  pt  ii.,  ess.  10. 

7.  The  state  of  being  named  or  nominated 


for  an  office  or  place ;  as,  He  is  in  nominatvm 
for  president. 

II.  Law :  The  power  of  nominating  a  clerk 
to  the  patron  of  a  benefice,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  ordinary. 

nom  In-a-ti-val,  a.  [Eng.  nomi nativ(e)  ; 
•al.]  Of'or  pertaining  to  the  nominative  case. 

nom-m-a  tivc    (or  as    nom'  na  tive), 

*  nom-in  a-tif,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  nomintitif,  from 
Lat.  nominutivus,  frum  nominatus,  pa.  par.  of 
nomino  —  to  name  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nominativo.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Naming;  specif.,  in  grammar, 
a  term  applied  to  that  case  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  is  used  when  the  noun  or  pronoun 
forms  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  to  tha 
noun  or  pronoun  itself  when  standing  in  that 
relation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  nominative  case  ;  a  nominative 
word  ;  the  case  or  form  of  a  noun  which  simply 
names  or  designates  the  person,  thing,  or 
idea  ;  that  case  in  which  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
stands  when  it  forms  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

*nom'-in  a-tive  ly*,  "'/i'.  [Eng.  nominatim; 
-ly.}  In  (lie  manner  of  a  nominative;  as  & 
nominative. 

nom' -I -na- tor,  *.  [Lat.,  from  nominatus, 
pa.  par.  of  nomino  =  to  name.]  One  who- 
nominates. 

"One  of  the  nominator*  suddenly  fell  down  dead.*— 
Bentiey  :  On  frt»  Thinking,  {  52. 

nom  i-neo ,   *.      [Formed  as  if  from  a  Fr. 

*  nomine,  pa,  par.  of  a  verb  *  nominer   from. 
Lat.  nomino.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  named,  nominated,  or  desig- 
nated by  another  for  a  certain  purpose,  duty, 
or  position. 

2.  A  person  upon  whose  life  an  annuity 
depends. 

IL  Law :  A  person  nominated  or  designated 
to  receive  a  copyhold  estate  on  surrender  of 
it  to  the  lord ;  the  cestui  que  use,  sometimes 
called  the  surrenderee. 

*  nom-I-nor",   s.       [Lat.  nomino  =  to  name.) 

One  who  nominates,  a  nominator ;  the  corre- 
lative of  nominee. 

"  About  lli ••  terms  of  connection  in  such  a  case  be- 
tween a  nominor  aud  a  nominee."— Bentliam  :  Worktt 
x.  829. 

*  nom  -o  can-on,  5.     [Gr.  COMO«  (nomos)  =  a 
law,  and  KO.MV  (kanoti)  =  a  canon,  a  rule.]    A 
collection  of  canons  and  of  imperial  laws  rela- 
tive or  conformable  thereto  ;  also  a  collection 
of  the  canons  of  the  ancient   church    and 
fathers  without  regard  to  imperial  constitu- 
tions. 

*  nd-moc'-ra-9^,  *.     [Gr.  prfpof  (nomos)  = 
law;    Kparifa  (krateo)  =  to  rule.l     A  system 
of  government  in  accordance  with  a  code  of 
laws  :  as,  the  nomocracy  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth.    (Antmndale.) 

no-mog'-en-Ist,  5.  [Eng.  nomogen(y) ;  -itt.} 
One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 

generation. 

"The  namoffenitt  is  reduced  to  enumerate  the- 
simplest  elements  into  which  the  simplest  living  jelly 
is  resolvable."— Owen  ;  Anat.  Vertebrate*,  iii.  817. 

ni-m5g'-en-^t  *.     [Or.  yd/uos  (nomos)  ==  law, 
and  ytv  (gen),  root  of  •yiyyoftou  (gignomai)  =  to> 
become.] 
Biol. :  Spontaneous  generation. 

"  Paeteor  .  .  ,  failed  to  detect  nomogeny  under  con- 
ditions as  decisive  as  can  be  hoped  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  a  negative." — Owen.  Anat,  Vertebrate*,  lit  815. 

*  ni-mdg -ra-pher,  s.   [NOMOORAPHY.]  On» 

who  Is  versed  m  or  writes  upon  nomography. 

*  ni-m5g'-ra-ph^,  ».     [Or.  r6j*oe  (nomos) = 

a  law,  and  Vp<"H  (grapho)  =  to  write ;  Fr. 
nomographie.]  An  exposition  in  proper  legal 
form  and  manner  of  the  matter  of  a  law  or 
legal  enactment;  an  exposition  of  the  art  of 
drawing  up  laws  in  proper  form  and  matter. 

no  mol'-o-gy,  ».  [Gr.  wifio?  (nomos)  =  law, 
and  A(ryos  (hgos)  =  &  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Law:  The  science  or  knowledge  of  law,, 
legislation,  and  government. 

2.  Ment.  Science :  The  science  of  the  laws  ol 
the  mind. 

3.  Bot. :  The  department  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  varia* 
tions  of  organs. 


boy  ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  l>ench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this  ;  c'n,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clou*,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  nom'-o-the-sy,  s.  [Gr.  roiio?  (nomos)  —  a 
law,  and  TI'#W"  (tithimi)  =  to  place,  to  lay.] 
The  instituting  or  enacting  of  laws ;  the  jmb- 
lication  of  laws. 

•nom'  6  thete,  *.  [Pr.  namothett,  from  Or. 
vQfjLoBi-rns  (uoinothetes),  from  t-6>oc  (nomos)  =  a 
law,  and  TC«TMI'  ((UAemi)  =  to  place,  to  lay.] 
One  wlio  enacts  laws ;  a  lawgiver. 

•nom  6  tnet  lo,  " nom-o-thet'-Io-al,  a. 

|Ur.  >*onoSeTi.coc(iiomo/Ae<ite>s).]  [NOMOTUETE.] 
Pertaining  to  the  enactment  of  laws ;  legis- 
lative. 

•nom  pore,  «.  [O  Pr.  nompair  (q.y.)=  an 
umpire.]  An  umpire,  au  arbitrator. 

oon,  adv.  [Lat.  =  not.]  Not.  It  is  not  used 
separately,  but  is  largely  used  in  composition 
as  a  prefix  with  a  negative  force,  as  in  non- 
existing,  non-contagious,  non-payment,  and 
Tery  many  other  expression*,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious.  • 

non-ability.  «.  A  want  of  ability  or 
power  ;  specif.,  in  law,  an  exception  taken 
against  a  plaintiff  when  he  is  unable  legally  to 
commence  a  suit. 

non-acceptance,  s.  A  refusal  or  failure 
to  accept. 

non-access,  5. 

Law :  Impossibility  of  access  for  sexual  in- 
tercourse, as  in  the  case  of  a  husband  at  sea, 
or  on  foreign  service.  A  child  born  auder 
auch  circumstances  is  a  bastard. 

*  non-act, «.    A  forbearance,  omission,  or 
refusal  to  act. 

"It  !•  Dot  a  non-act  which  Introduce*  a  custom,  a 
Custom  being  a  common  usage." — Ayltffe  :  Pareryun. 

non-admission,  s.  A  refusal  or  failure 
to  admit. 

"The  reason  of  thU  non-admtuion  la  It*  great  nn. 
certainty."— Ayliff* :  Partryan. 

non-adult,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  having  arrived  at  an  adult 
age  ;  in  a  state  of  pupillage. 

B.  As  subst. :   One  who  has  not  arrived  at 
an  adult  age  ;  a  youth,  a  minor. 

non-alienation,  s. 

1.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  alienate. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  alienated. 

non-appearance,  s.  A  failure,  neglect, 
or  omission  to  appear ;  default  in  entering  an 
appearance,  as  in  a  court  to  prosecute  or 
defend. 

non-arrival,  «.  A  failure  or  neglect  to 
•rrive. 

non  assnmpslt,   phr.     [Lat.  =  he  did 

Slot  undertake.] 

IMIV  :  A  general  plea  in  a  general  action,  by 
Which  a  defendant  traverses  the  whole  de- 
claration, and  denies  that  he  made  any  promise 
or  engagement. 

non  attendance, ».  A  failure  or  neglect 
to  attend ;  uou-appeareuce. 

*  non-attention,  ».    Want  of  attention ; 

inattention. 

non-bituminous,  a.  Not  containing 
bitumen ;  free  from  bitumen. 

*  non  cepit,  phr.     [Lat.  =  he  did  not 

take.] 

IMW  :  An  obsolete  plea,  by  way  of  traverse, 
which  occurs  in  the  action  of  replevin. 

non  claim,  s. 

Law :  A  failure  or  omission  to  make  a  claim 
during  the  time  limited  by  law. 

non-cohesion,  «.    Want  of  cohesion. 

non-coincidence,  i.  Want  of  coinci- 
dence. 

non  -coincident,  o.   Not  coincident ;  not 

Coinciding. 

non  com.,  >.  An  abbreviation  for  non- 
commissioned (officer). 

non-combatant,  s.  A  person  connected 
with  a  military  or  naval  force,  but  whose 
duties  are  civil,  as  chaplains,  surgeons,  mem- 
bers nf  the  commissariat,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  an  army ;  pursers,  chaplains,  clerks,  &c., 
on  board  a  man-of-war;  a  civilian  in  a  place 
occupied  by  troops. 

non  commissioned,  a.  Not  holding  a 
governmental  commission ;  a  term  applied 


to  subordinate  omcers  of  the  army  and  navy 
below  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  sergeants  and 
corporals,  in  the  army,  quartermasters,  boat- 
swains, &(-•.,  in  the  navy. 

"  Long  lists  of  non-rommfcrfonetf  offioen  and  pri- 
vates."— Mucavlay:  Jfut.  Snj.,  oh.  xv. 

"  non  committal,  s.  Forbearance  or  re- 
fusal to  commit  or  pledge  one's  self ;  the  state 
of  not  being  committed  or  pledged. 

non  communicant,  s. 

1.  One  who  habitually  neglects  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist. 

2.  Applied,  loosely,  to  a  regular  communi- 
cant who  -on  any  given  occasion  does  not 
communicate. 

non-communion,  >. 

Eccla. :  Properly,  neglect  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  a  less  restricted  sense, 
It  is  employed  of  presence  at  the  Roman  Mass 
or  the  Anglican  Communion  Service,  without 
communicating. 

non  communistic,  a.  Not  partaking 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  communism. 

non-completion,  >.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  complete  ;  the  state  of  not  being  completed. 

non  compliance,  t.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  comply  with  any  request  or  order. 

non  compos  mentis,  phr.  [Lat.]  Not 
of  sound  miud  ;  not  having  the  full  use  of 
reason.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  non  comjxu 
or  Tton  comp.) 

non  con.,  n.  or  ».  An  abbreviation  of  Non- 
conformist or  Noncontent.  (See  these  words.) 

non-condensing,  a.    Not  condensing. 

Xon-condensing  steam-engine :  A  steam-en- 
gine in  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  open  air  after  use.  [HIGH-PRESSURE 
ENUINB.] 

non  conducting,  «.  Not  conducting; 
not  transmitting ;  not  toting  as  a  conductor 
of  heat  or  electricity. 

*  non  conduction,  «.     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  non-conducting ;  failure  or  in- 
ability to  conduct :  as,  the  non-conduction  of 
heat. 

non-conductor,  a,  A  substance  which 
has  not  the  power  or  property  of  conducting 
or  transmitting  such  a  force  as  heat  or  electri- 
city :  as,  Glass  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

U  With  regard  to  heat,  the  expression  more 
generally  used  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  non- 
conductors of  electricity  are  the  oxides,  lime, 
caoutchouc,  air  and  dry  gases,  dry  paper, 
silk,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stones, 
glass,  wax,  sulphur,  resins,  amber,  &c. 

*  non-oonfonnitancy,  «.     Nonconfor- 
mity. 

"  Presentments  against  tum-eoi/brmitancy  of  minis- 
ters."—/Aicjfci*  :  Lift  o/  William*.  iL  44. 

*  non  conformitant,  ».     A  nonconfor- 
mist. 

"  An  upholder  of  non-con/ormttant*."— Hadut :  Ltff 
Q/  W,llianu,  iL  SB. 

non  coustat,  phr.  [Lat.]  It  Is  not  clear 
or  plain ;  it  does  not  appear. 

non  contagion,  s.  The  doctrine  that 
disease  is  not  propagated  by  contagion. 

non  contagionist,  >.  A  supporter  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-contagion. 

non  contagions,  a.    Not  contagious. 

con-contagiousness,  >.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  non-contagious,  or  not  com- 
municable by  contagion. 

non-content,  s.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
a  member  who  votes  In  the  negative,  as  op- 
posed to  a  content;  a  No.  [CONTENT,  «.,  B.  8.] 

non-contributing,  non-contribu- 
tory, a.  Not  contributing. 

non  deciduate,  o.    Indeciduate. 

non  dccimando,  phr.  [Lat.  =  not  for 
tithing  or  tithes.] 

Law :  A  custom  or  prescription  to  be  dis- 
charged of  all  tithes,  &c. 

non-delivery,  ».  A  failure  or  neglect  to 
deliver ;  omission  or  neglect  of  delivery. 

*  non  demisit,  phr.    [Lat.  =  he  did  not 
demise.] 

Law:  A  pk«  resorted  to  where  a  plaintiff 
declared  upon  a  demise,  without  stating  the 


indenture,  in  an  action  of  debt  for  rent.  Also 
a  plea  in  bar,  in  replevin  to  an  avowry  for 
arrears  of  rent,  that  the  avowant  did  not  de- 
vise. (IVharton.) 

non-deposition,  >.  A  failure  to  deposit 
or  throw  down. 

*  non  dcscript,  a.  ks.    [NONDESCRIPT.) 
non  dcsquamative,  a. 

Pathol. :  Absence  of  any  peeling  oft*  of  scales. 
Non-desquamative  disease  of  the  kidney  is  a 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  (Tanner.) 

*  non  detlnet,  phr.    [Lat.  =  he  does  not 
detain.] 

Law :  A  plea  by  way  of  traverse,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  action  of  detinue.  (Wharton..) 

non-development,  «.  A  failure  of  de- 
velopment. 

non-direction, «. 

Law :  Omission  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to 
enforce  a  necessary  point  of  law  upon  a  jury. 

non-discovery,  s.  A  failure  or  neglect 
to  discover. 

non  dlstrlngendo,  pkr. 

Law:  A  writ  granted  not  to  distrain. 

non  effect! ve,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lanjr. ;  Not  effective  ;  not  capable 
of  producing  an  effect ;  producing  no  eliect. 

2.  Mint. :  A  term  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  personnel  of  an  army  or  navy  whi".h  is 
not  lit  for  or  capable  of  active  service,  as  half- 
pay  omcers,  pensioners,  &c. ;  pertaining  to 
this  portion  of  the  personnel  of  an  array. 

non -efficient,  a.  i  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  efficient,  not  effective,  not 
effectual,  non-effective  ;  spec.,  a  term  applied 
to  a  volunteer  who  has  not  qualified  himself 
as  an  efficient  soldier  by  attending  a  certain 
number  of  drills  and  passing  a  certain  standard 
in  shooting. 

B.  As  subst. :   One  who  Is  not   efficient ; 
specif.,  a  volunteer  who   has  not  qualified 
himself  as  an  efficient  by  attending  a  certain 
number  of  drills  and  passing  a  certain  stand- 
ard in  shooting. 

non-ego,  «.    [Lat.  =  not  I.] 

MetapK. :  (See  extractsX 

"  The  Ego  and  non-Kyi — miud  and  matter— an  not 
only  (fi  veu  together,  but  in  absolute  co-eu.uallty.  The 
oue  does  nitt  precede,  the  other  does  not  follow  ;  and, 
lit  their  mutual  relation,  each  is  equally  dependent, 
equally  independent.  Such  !•  the  fact  a*  given  In  and 
by  consciousness."  —  Hamilton:  ilaaiihiiict  led. 
Mauselt,  i.  293. 

"  Kant  postulated  the  existence  of  a  non-oVo.  but 
declared  that  we  know  nothing  of  it."— O.  H.  Lnftt; 
J/isf.  I'fiilttt.  icd.  I860),  ii.  658. 

non-elastic,  a.  Not  elastic;  destitute 
of  the  property  of  elasticity. 

non-elect,  <.  or  s.  pi.  One  who  Is  not,  01 
those  who  are  not  elected ;  specif.,  one  who 
is  not,  or  those  who  are  not  elected  for  sal 
vation.  [ELECT.] 

non-election,  «.    Failure  of  election. 

*  non-electric,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  electric ;  conducting  elec- 
tricity. 

B.  A>  tubst.  :   A  substance  which  is  not 
electric;   a  substance  which  transmits  elec- 
tricity. 

•non-electrical,  o.  [NOX-ELECTBIC,  A. 
(q.v.).] 

non-entity,  ».    [NONENTITY.] 

non-entry,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Failure  or  neglect  to  enter. 

2.  Scott  Law :  The  casualty  which  formerly 
fell  to  the  superior  where  the  heir  of  a  de- 
ceased vassal  neglected  to  obtain  himself  en- 
tered with  the  superior  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, who  failed  to  renew  the  investiture, 
in  virtue  of  the  casualty  the  superior  was 
entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  feu. 

non -episcopal,  a.  Not  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalian  church  or  denomination. 

non-episcopalian,  ».  One  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  Episcopalian  church  or  de- 
nomination. 

non-essential,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  essential,  not  absolutely 
necessary  or  indispensable  ;  spec.,  applied  to 
matters  of  faith  or  practice  not  considered 
necessary  to  salvation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   *B,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


_ 


B.  As  sub.ft.  :  A  thing  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  or  indispensable. 

non  eat,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  It)  Is  not.] 
A  contraction  of  the  Latin  non  esl  inventua  = 
he  was  not  found,  he  (or  it)  was  not  to  be 
found,  he  (or  it)  was  gone. 

*  non  est  faotum,  phr.  [Lat  =  it  is 
Dot  the  fact  or  clued.  1 

Low:  The  general  issue  in  an  action  on  bond, 
or  other  deed,  whereby  the  defendant  formerly 
denied  that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  was 
sued.  (H'Aortoii.) 

non  est  inventus,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he 
was  not  found.] 

Law  ;  The  answer  made  by  the  sheriff  in 
the  return  of  the  writ,  wlvn  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 

non-execution,  *,  Failure  or  neglect 
of  execution  ;  neglect  or  omission  of  per- 
formance. 

non-existence,  & 

1.  The  state  of  not  existing  ;  the  negation 
Of  being. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  non-existent  ;  »  thing 
Which  has  no  existence. 

"A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  tht 
esteem  of  miracles,  is,  to  salve  not  only  rail  verities, 
but  also  non-fxiitencu."—  Brovmt?  Vulgar  JSrroun. 

non-existent,  a.  Not  existing,  not 
liaving  existence. 

non-expansion,  «. 

Patlwl.  :  The  state  of  having  failed  to  ex- 
pand. There  is  a  congenital  non-expansion  of 
the  air-cells  in  the  lungs  of  some  weakly 
infants.  (Tanner.) 

non-extensile,  a.  Not  extensile;  in- 
capable of  being  extended  or  stretched. 

non-feasance,  s. 

Lam  :  An  offence  consisting  in  an  omission 
or  neglect  of  doing  that  which  ought  to  be 
done. 

non  fossiliforous,  a.  Not  containing 
fossils. 

non-fulfilment,  *.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  fulfil. 

non-  gangllonlo,  a. 
Anal.  :  (See  the  compound). 
U  Non-ganglionic  Chords  : 
Anut.  :  Chords  destitute  of  ganglia;  cnords 
Hot  having  gangiiouic  enlargements. 

*non  gremial,  a.  Not  connected,  sot 
affiliated  ;  outside. 

••  At  Bristol  lost  week  then  was  »  public  meeting  In 
•upport  of  the  Cambridge.  MtmfnMM!  exouiuialiuus." 
—  The  auarutian.  Dec.  28,  1*53.  pi  1,042. 

*  nou  hearer,  s. 

Church  Hist.  (Pi.)  :  (See  extract). 

"The  Presbyterian  nonjururs  have  scarcely  been 
heard  of  out  of  Scotland.  ...  80  late  as  180«,  a  few 


.  ...  , 

persons  were  still  bearing  their  public  testi 
ainst  the  sin  of  owning  All  Antic  'hrintian  g 
ent  by  paving  taxes,  by  taking  out  excise  licences,  or 


intian  govern- 


, , 

by  labouring  on  public  works.  Tlie  number  of  these 
zealots  went  on  diminishing  till  at  length  they  were 
so  thinly  scattered  over  Scotland  that  they  were  no- 
where numerous  enough  to  have  a  meeting  house,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  .Von.Aearsrs."— 
Jfocauluy  :  £i»t.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

non-Importing,  a.  Not  importing  goods 
Or  commodities  :  as,  a  non-importing  state. 

non-Indurated,  a. 

Anat.  :  Not  having  become  indurated  when 
fionnally  induration  should  have  taken  place. 
There  is  a  non-indurated  chancre.  (Tanner.) 

•non-Inhabitant,  s.     One  who  is  not 

an  inhabitant  ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner. 

non-Intervention,  ».  The  act  or  state 
Of  not  intervening  or  interfering  ;  specif.,  the 
system  of  policy  of  not  interfering  in  the 
Affairs  or  policies  of  other  states,  except 
where  the  interests  of  one's  own  country  are 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned. 

non  -interventionist,  *.  A  supporter 
or  advocate  of  non-intervention. 

"  Would  the  non-intervencionitt  be  prepared  to 
Justify  intervention,  say.  in  Zanzibar,  to  stop  the 
slave  trade:  or  in  Bulgaria  to  stup  the  massacre  of 
Bulgarians  by  the  Turks?"—  AMctotof*.  Nov.  a,  1831. 
P.M01. 

non-Intrusion,*,  The  principles  of  the 
Kon-intrusionisU. 

non  -intrusioniat,  ». 
Church  Hist.  :  A.  member  of  a  party  who, 
whilst  patronage  was  the  law  of  the  Scottish 


flon 

Established  Church,  contended  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  minister  should  be  intruded  on  a 
parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrega- 
•  tion.  It  was  to  meet  these  views  that  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1834,  passed  the  Veto 
Act  (q.v.),  which  brought  the  Church  into 
conilict  with  the  law  courts,  and  produced 
tLd  Disruption  (q.v.). 

non  issuable,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
issued  ;  not  admitting  of  an  issue  being  taken 
upon  it ;  applied  to  a  plea  which  does  not 
raise  an  issue  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 
(Wlmrton.) 

non-joinder,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  abatement  for  the  non-join- 
ing of  a  person  as  co-defendant. 

•non  jurablc,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
•worn  ;  not  capable  of  taking  an  oath. 

*non  jurant,  a.  The  same  as  NONJDR- 
1KO  (q.V.). 

non-Juring,  o.    [NON-JURISO.] 
non-juror,  «.    [NONJCROR.] 

•non-limitation,  s.  Absence  of  limit 
or  limitation  ;  iailure  or  neglect  to  limit. 

*  non  Ilo.net,  phr.  [Lat.  =  it  is  not 
clear.] 

Law:  A  verdict  formerly  returned  by  a  jury 
when  a  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and  was 
to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of  trial. 

non-luminous,  a.  Not  luminous,  not 
incandescent. 

non -manufacturing,  a.  Not  carrying 
on  or  engaged  in  manufactures :  as,  a  noii- 
mannfacturing  state. 

non-marrying,  a.  Not  disposed  to 
marry  :  as,  a  non-marrying  man. 

non-member,  «.  One  who  is  not  a 
member. 

non-membership,  ft.  The  quality  or 
state  of  not  being  a  member. 

non -metallic,  o.  Not  metallic;  not 
consisting  of  metal. 

t  non-moral,  a.  Having  no  standard  of 
morality ;  wanting  in  moral  sense. 

"It  is  more  correct  to  say  of  the  negro  that  he  is 
non-moral  than  Immoral." — Prof,  A.  Keame,  in  Sncyc. 
Brit.  led.  9th).  xvi i.  817. 

non  natural,  a.  &  i. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  natural,  unnatural,  forced, 
strained. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ont  Lung. :  A  thing  which  is  not 
natural ;  something  unnatural. 

2.  Med.  (fl.) :  In  the  medical  philosophy  of 
the  ancients  things  necessary  to  human  exist- 
ence, but  which  do  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  man  or  constitute  his  nature  ; 
functions  or  accidents  not  strictly  belonging 
to  man.  They  were  air,  food,  drink,  sleep 
and  wakefulness,  motion  and  rest,  the  reten- 
tions and  excretions,  and  finally  the  affections 
of  the  mind.  Most  of  these  enter  into  the 
nature  of  man,  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
"non-naturals." 

•non-necessity,  t.  Absence  of  neces- 
sity ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary. 

non  nitrogenized,  a.  Not  containing 
nitrogen. 

non  obedience,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
of  obedience  ;  failure  to  obey. 

non-observance,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  observe  or  fullil. 

non  obstante,  phr.  [Lat.]  Notwith- 
standing ;  in  spite  of  or  in  opposition  to  what 
has  been  or  is  to  l>e  stated  or  admitted,  in 
law  a  phrase  used  in  statutes  and  letters 
patent,  implying  a  licence  from  the  sovereign 
to  do  a  thing  which  at  common  law  might  be 
lawfully  done,  but,  being  restrained  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  could  not  be  done  without 
such  licence.  Such  a  licence  is  not  now  legal. 

Non  obstante  veredlcto : 
law :  A  judgment  entered  by  the  court  for 
the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  a  verdict  being 
given  for  the  defendant,  or  vice  verta. 

"  When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  bad  In  law,  and 
when,  of  course,  its  being  true  In  point  of  fact  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  the  plaintiff  may.  after  a- ver- 
dict for  the  defendant,  move  for  judgment  non  ub- 
Itiinte  veretticto,  that  is,  that  he  nave  judgment  to 
recover  notwithstanding  the  verdict,  which  being 
given  on  a  bad  plea,  ought  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  this 
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case  the  judgment  can  only  be  on  the  coufosttton  of  the 
defendant.  ior  Judgment  non  obttante  veretticfo  can 
(ibviou.-Jy  only  be  piveii  wheu  the  plea  is  tit  ctmfeasloa 
and  avoidance;  ajudginaut  which  la  always  .warded 
on  the  merits,  aim  never  granted  but  In  a  very  clear 
case,  and  where  It  la  apparent  that  in  any  way  of 
putting  the  ca.su  the  defendant  can  have  no  merit*." — 
Jtlitckttoiie  :  Comment.,  bit.  111.,  ch.  It 

non-parishioner,  .«.     One  who  is  not 

an  inhabitant  of  a  particular  parish. 

non-payment,  «.    Failure  or  neglect  to 

pay ;  the  state  of  not  being  paid. 

non-performance,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  perform  or  fulfil ;  the  state  of  not  being 
performed  or  fulliUed. 

non  placental,  a.  Not  having  a  pla- 
centa ;  aplaceiital. 

non-plus,  v.t.  &  i.    [NONPLUS.) 
non-polarisable,  a. 

Elec. :  (Of  an  electrode) :  Not  capable  of  being 
polarised.  (Foster:  PhyaioL  (ed.  4th),  p.  58.) 

non  -  poftsumus,  phr.  [Lat.  =  we  are 
unable;  we  cannot.]  An  expression  signifying 
inability. 

non-preparation,  5.  Failure  or  neg- 
lect of  preparation ;  the  state  of  not  being 
prepared. 

non-presentation,  s.  Failure  or  neglect) 
to  present ;  the  state  of  not  being  presented. 

non-production,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  produce  ;  the  state  of  not  being  produced. 

non-professional,  a.  Not  belonging  to 
a  profession ;  not  done  by  a  professional  man. 

non  proficiency,  s.  Want  of  profi- 
ciency ;  failure  to  make  progress. 

non  proficient,  a.  &  5. 

A.  Aa  adj. ;    Not  proficient ;   not   having 
attained  proficiency  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  not  attained 
proficiency  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

"No  marvel  if  we  be  whipped  for  dull  non-prtyt- 
cienti  lu  Gods  school." — lip.  Hall:  Her.  at  Exeter, 
Sept.  IM  L 

non-pros,  phr.   &  v.      [Abbreviation  of 
Lat.  non  prosequitur  =  he  does  not  prosecute.] 
A*  As  phrase : 

In  Law:  A  judgment  entered  against  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  when  he  fails  to  appear  to 
prosecute. 

B.  As  verb :  To  fall  to  prosecute ;  to  enter 
a  judgment  of  non-pros,  against. 

"If,  however,  the  plaintiff  neglect*  to  deliver  » 
declaration  by  the  end  of  the  term  next  after  the 
defendant  appears,  or  IB  guilty  of  other  delays  or  de- 
faults against  the  rules  of  law  in  any  subaeiiueut  stage 
of  the  action,  ha  la  adjudged  not  to  follow  or  uuraua 
hlB  remedy  aa  ha  ought  to  do,  and  ttierepou  a  noiuu.it 
or  non  proteoititur  la  entered ;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
nonprotd."— BlacJatone :  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  11* 

non  prosequitur,  phr.    [NON-PROS.] 

*  non-recurrent,  '  non  recurring,  a. 

Not  recurring  ;  not  occurring  again, 

*  non-regardance,  s.   Failure  or  neglect 
to  regard  or  observe  ;  want  of  due  regard ; 
slight,  disregard. 

"  Since  you  to  non-rcgardance  cast  my  faith." 

Hhakap. :  Twelfth  ffigM,  V. 

non-regent,  ».  At  the  English  Univer- 
sities, a  Master  of  Arts  whose  regency  lias 
ceased,  [REGENT.] 

*  non-rendition,  «.     Failure  or  neglect 
of  rendition ;  Iailure  or  neglect  to  render  what 
is  due. 

non-resemblance,  ».  Want  of  resent* 
blance ;  uulikeness,  dissimilarity. 

non-residence,  *  none  residence,  *. 

1.  Lit. ;  Failure  or  neglect  to  reside  where 
official  duties  require  one  to  reside  ;  the  state 
of  being  non-resident ;  residence  away  from 
one's  property.  (Used  specif,  of  a  clergyman 
residing  out  of  his  parish.) 

"The  leases  of  beneftced  clergymen  are  further  r»- 
•trained,  in  case  of  their  non-n-sidance,  by  statutes,  IS 
Ellz.  o.  30,  Ac." — lilufkttone  :  Comment,,  bit.  it,  ch.  20. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  digression. 

"  Without  any  non-retidence  from  the  text."" 
Adanu  :  Warkt.  1.  898. 

non  resident,  o.  &  «. 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Not  residing  where  official  duties 
require  one  to  reside ;  residence  away  from 
one's  proper  place  or  home. 

"  Licensed  pluralist*  are  allowed  to  demise  th* 
living,  on  which  they  are  non-rctident,  to  theii 
curateooiily.'— Wackttone :  Catunent.,  bk.  II.,  ch.  90. 


boll,  bo^ ;  polit,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thU ;  »in,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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nonage— nonconformist 


*2.  Fig.  :  Digressing,  departing,  diverging. 
"  He    Is  more   non-rttident    from    his    theme."— 
Adamt  :  Work*.  1.  47*. 

B.  v<»  mist.  ;  One  who  is  non-resident  ;  one 
who  does  not  reside  where  official  duties 
require  him  to  reside,  aa  a  clergyman  who 
lives  away  from  his  cure. 

"  There  are  not  ton  clergymen  ID  the  kingdom  who. 
proj>erly  ai>eakiiig,  can  Be  termed  non-rrtidentt."  — 
atf(ft  :  A  rffumenit  ayaintt  the  /'otter  of  Bithopt. 

non  resistance,  s.  Failure  or  omission 
of  resistance  ;  passive  obedience  or  submissi<  m 
to  authority,  power,  or  force  without  resist- 
ance. 

"  Loeblel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the 
doctrine  of  no*-ifiittniK«  to  scorn."—  Macaulay  :  Site 
Jma..  ch.  xliL 

Non  -  resistance  Oath:  An  oath,  or  more 
properly,  a  declaration,  constituting  part  of  an 
oath,  required  by  13  Chaa.  II.,  c.  1,  from  all 
•officers  of  corporations.  It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  do  declare  and  believe  that  tt  U  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  anus  against  the  king, 
and  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous   position  of   taking 
arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person  or  agtiiimt 
tboee  that  are  commissioned  by  him." 
It  was  repealed,  in  1719,  by  5  Oeo.  I.,  c.  6,  §  2. 
H  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  advo- 
cated in  a  homily  in  1569,  and  embodied  in 
Abe  canons  of  convocation  in  1606. 

*  non-resistant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Passively  obedient  to  author- 
ity, power,  or  force  ;  offering  no  resistance  to 
authority,  power,  or  force. 

"  Teach  passive  obedience,  aud  tton-retittant  prtn- 
clv\<*.~—Arbuihnot. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  holds  that  no  resistance  should 
ever  be  made  to  constituted  authority  even 
when  unjustly  exercised. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  force  should  never 
be  used  to  resist  violence. 

non-resisting,  a.  Offering  no  resist- 
ance, opposition,  or  obstruction  :  as,  a  non- 
resisting  medium. 

non-return,  ».  Failure  or  neglect  to 
return. 

non-ruminant,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  chewing  the  cud. 

"  t\  on-ruminant  hooted  animal*."  —  CT«mfr«  fat. 
«*.,  It.  S49. 

B.  As  substantive: 

ZooL  (PI.):  The  same  as  NON-RUKINANTIA 
<q.v.). 

non  rumlnantla,  t.  pi. 

ZooL  :  (See  extract). 

"The  ff  on-  Ruminant  ia.  or  Artiodactyls,  which  do 
not  chew  the  cud  .  .  .  are  divisible  into  three  families  : 
8uid»  (Hottsl,  HippopotJuuida;  (Uippoix.lainusesJ,  and 
AiioplotneridJB."—  CattaUi  Nat.  Hi*L.  It  *i6, 

*  non-sane,  a.     Not  sane  ;  not  sound  : 
**,  a  person  of  non-sane  mind. 

4  non  science,  i.    Nonsense. 

"  The  doctor  talked  mere  science  or  non-ieienc* 
•bout  humours,  complexions,  and  animal  spirits."— 
Kingtley:  H'e**c<trd  Hoi  cb.  xxi. 

t  non-sensitive,  a.  &  *. 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  sensitive;  not  easily  impressed  by 
«xternal  objects. 

2.  Wanting  in  sense  or  perception. 

"  No  precepts  can  BO  gain  upon  nature  M  to  make 
her  iV)n-ientiti9*.~—Fclt>uim:  ftetotv«t,  pt  L,  res.  xlv. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  wanting  in  sense 
•or  (>erception. 

non-sequltur,  «.  [Lat.  =  it  does  not 
follow.] 

Logic:  An  inference  which  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises. 

non-sexual,  a.  Devoid  of  sex  ;  sexless  ; 
neuter. 

Non-sexual  reproduction  : 

Physiol.  :  [MONOOONY,  PARTHENOGENESIS]. 

non  society,  a.  Not  connected  with 
»ny  society  ;  spec.,  applied  to  a  workman  who 
does  not  belong  to  a  trade-society  or  trades- 
union. 

*  non-solution,  5.    Failure  of  solution  or 

explanation. 

"  Alheiueufl  instances  enigmatical  propositions,  and 
the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and 
-"— 


*  non  solvency,  s.  Failure  or  Inability 
to  pay  debts  ;  insolvency.  (Svnfl  :  Prop,  for 
paying  the  National  Debt.) 


*  non-solvent,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Unable  to  pay  debts  ;  insol- 
vent, bankrupt. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  U  unable  to  pay  his 
debts  ;  an  insolvent. 

non-Striated,  a.    Not  striated. 

Non-striated  fibre  ' 

Anttt.  :  Muscular  fibre  not  having  any  fine 
parallel  stripes  or  bands  running  obliquely 
across  ft.  It  is  found  only  in  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  not  universal  even  among  them. 

non-submission,  s.  Want  or  failure  of 
submission. 

non  submissive,  a.  Failing,  neglect- 
ing, or  refusing  to  submit. 

non  summons,  <. 

Law:  Failure  to  serve  a  summons  within 
the  assigned  time.  There  was  a  wager  of  law 
of  non-summons. 

*  non-surety,    *.     Want   of  surety   or 
safety;  insecurity. 


r.  [Lat=hedidnothold.J 
Law  :  A  plea  in  bar  to  replevin,  to  avowry 
for  arrears  of  rent,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
hold  in   manner  and   form   as  the  avowry 
alleged.    (H'toirto/i.) 

*  non-tenure*  *. 

Law:  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action  by 
saying  that  he  (the  defendant)  held  not  the 
land  in  the  plaintiffs  count,  or  declaration,  or 
at  least  some  part  thereof.  (Wharton.) 

non-term,  *. 

Law  :  A  vacation  between  two  terms  ot  a 
court. 

non    unifbrmitarian,   non    uni 
for  mist,  s. 

Geol.  :  One  who  doea  not  assent  to  the 
uniformitarlan  views  of  Hutton  and  Lyell  and 
their  school  of  thought  ;  one  who  does  not 
assent  to  the  view  that  the  present  state  of 
the  earth  was  brought  about  by  the  operation 
of  existing  causes  continued  through  vast 
intervals  of  time. 

non  usance,  s.   Failure  or  neglect  to  use. 

non-user,  «. 

Law  : 

L  Neglect  or  omission  to  use  an  easement 
or  other  right. 

2.  Neglect  or  failure  to  perform  official 
duties  or  services. 

*  non  age  (age  as  Ig)  (IX  s.  [Low  Lat. 
nonagium,  from  Lat.  nouns  =  ninth  ;  novem  = 
nine.]  A  ninth  part  of  movables,  formerly 
paid  to  the  clergy  on  the  death  of  persons  in 
their  parish,  and  claimed  on  pretence  of  being 
applied  to  pious  uses. 

non  age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  *.  [Lat.  non  = 
not,  and  Eng.  -age.] 

1.  The  time  of  life  before  a  person  attains 
the  age  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  is  considered  competent  to  manage 
his  own  affairs  ;  minority. 

"King    Henrie  died   during   the    nonage   of  this 
Alexander.''—  aoltouksd:  Detcrift.  of  Britain,  cb.  xxlL 

*  2.  A  period  of  immaturity  generally. 
"That  folded  in  Its  tender  nonage  lies, 

A  beauteous  bud,  nor  yet  admits  the  skies.' 

i1,iudi<intu. 


*  non  -aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Eng.  non- 
age) (2);  -ed.]  Being  still  in  nonage;  not 
having  attained  maturity. 

"  Tell  the  world  the  Hose's  love  appeares 
In  nonnged  youth,  u  iu  the  length  of  yean.* 
Browne:  Britannia  i  ftutoralt,  bk.  I.  |  6, 

non  a  gen  ar  -I  on,  5.  [Lat  nonagenarivs 
=  containing  or  consisting  of  ninety  ;  nona- 
geni=  nicety  each  ;  distrib.  from  nonaginta  ~ 
ninety  ;  novem  =  nine.]  A  person  between 
the  age  of  ninety  and  a  hundred  years. 

non  a  g6s  I-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  nonagesi- 
mus,  from  nonaginta  =  ninety.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
number  ninety;  pertaining  to  a  nonagesimal. 
(Used  specially  of  the  arc  measurements,  in 
which  90°  stand  for  a  right  angle.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Astron.  :  The  nonagesimal  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  the  i-oint  of  the  ecliptic  which  at 
the  moment  is  highest  above  the  horizon. 
Every  point  in  the  ecliptic  is  In  succession 
the  nonagesimal. 


non  a  gon,  *.  ( Lat.  nonus  =  ninth ;  Qr. 
ytavCa.  (gotiia)  =  an  angle.]  A  figure  having 
nine  sides  and  nine  angles. 

non'-ane,  s.    [Lat.  nonus  =  nine;  -ane.] 

Chem. :  CoH***.  A  name  given  to  the  hydro- 
carbon:) of  the  paralfln  series,  containing  nine 
atoms  of  carbon.  Three  isomeric  nonaries 
are  at  present  known,  viz.,  normal  nonane 
which  exists  in  petroleum,  and  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  solid  paraffin,  boils  aft 
147°-! 43° ;  isobutyl  -  isoamyl,  prepared  from 
the  iodides  of  the  respective  alcohol  radicals, 
boils  at  132°;  and  propylene  diisopropyl,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
isopropylic  iodide,  boils  at  130°. 

non  a  tcl  li  a,  n6n  a  tel  i-a,  s.  [Latin- 
ized  from  the  Ouiana  name  of  one  species.] 

/>'"'. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae,  family  Quet- 
tardidffi.  The  species  are  American.  Nona- 
trim  ojficinalis  is  the  Asthma  bush  of  Guiana, 
which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  asthma. 

nonoe,  *  nones,  *nonnes,.s.  [Properly  for 
the  once.  The  older  spelling  is  for  then  anes, 
for  then  ones,  the  initial  n  really  belonging 
to  the  dative  case  of  the  article  (A.S.  dhdm, 
dhan),  and  ones  or  anes  =  once.  (See  remarks 
under  N).]  Occasion,  puri>ose,  intent  (Only 
found  In  £he  phrase  for  the  nonce). 

nonoe-nrord,  ».  A  word  coined  an<l 
Ubed  for  an  occasion. 

non   Qha  Ian90  (or  as  ndh   cha  lans),  t. 

(Fr.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  non- 
chalant ;  want  or  absence  of  earnestness  of 
feeling  or  interest ;  carelessness,  recklessness, 
coolness,  indifference. 

non  cha  lant  (or  as  no~n' -  cha -Ian),  a 
[Fr.t  from  non  =  not,  and  chaloir  =  to  care, 
to  interest  one's  self,  from  Lat.  caleo  =  to  be 
warm  or  ardent]  Careless,  reckless,  cool, 
indifferent 

non' -cha- lant- 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  nonchalant; 
•/.(/.]  In  a  nonchalant  manner;  coolly,  with 
careless  indi  (Terence. 

*  non  com  pound  -er,  i.  [Pref.  non-,  and 
[Kng.  cumponnder.] 

Eng.  Hist.  (PI.  ) :  Jacobites  who  wished  to 
bring  back  James  II.  without  compounding  or 
covenanting  with  him  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  his  future  government. 

"  The  tfoneompoundfr$  thought  It  downright  Whig- 
eery,  downright  rebelltoii,  to  take  advantage  of  ULs 
Majesty's  unfortunate  ttituxtiou  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pOAiug  on  him  any  condition. "— MacauUiy  :  Hiit.  Sng., 
ch.  xx. 

non  d>n  form  ing,  «.  [Pref.  non-,  and 
Bug.  conforming.]  Not  conforming ;  acting 
as  a  nonconformist  (q.v.)  ;  dissenting  from 
the  established  religion  of  a  country. 

"  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  dis- 
senting nunconforming  parly  ooiisiderable."— -.SoutA; 
.Vermont,  vol.  v.,  ser  13. 

non-con  form  1st,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  twn,-,  and 
Eng.  conformist.] 

A*  An  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  refuses  to  join  or 
agree  with  others. 

"  A  nonco  n/vrmitt  either  iu  public  sorrow  or  Joy." 
—Barrow :  Hennotu,  vol.  lit.,  ser.  9. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  (PL):  Those  who  declined  to 
conform  their  worship  to  that  by  law  estab- 
lished. They  were  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those 
who,  being  religious,  worshipped  nowhere; 
second,  those  who  attended  the  services  of 
some  other  religious  denomination  than  the 
established  church.  It  was  more  frequently 
used  of  the  latter  class.  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  those  who  declined  to  conform  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
2  &  3  Edward  VI.,  c.  1,  passed  in  1549.  It 
was  revived  and  applied  to  the  two  thou- 
sand clergymen,  who  had  to  surrender  the 
livings  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
conform  to  the  more  celebrated  A«t  of  Uni- 
formity, 14  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  first  enforced 
on  Aug.  24,  1662.  Etymologically  viewed,  a 
Dissenter  and  a  Nonconformist  somewhat 
differ.  The  former  word  denotes  that  he 
teels  differently  from  Churchmen,  that  hit 
sympathies  go  in  a  different  direction  ;  the 
hitter  word  ivfers,  not  to  his  feelings,  but  to 
his  action  with  respect  to  public  worship. 
The  laws  formerly  existing  required  him  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  Established  Church  by 
attending  the  services  and  partaking  of  the 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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Communion.  The  two  words,  Dissenter  and 
Nonconformist,  as  generally  referring  to  the 
same  individual,  became  interchangeable. 
(For  the  history  of  Nonconformist,  see  there- 
fore Dissenter.) 

2.  Sntom. :  Xylina  Zinekenii,  one  o,f  the 
Noctuas,  rare  in  Britain. 

B.  As  adj. :    Refusing  to  conform  to  the 

established  religion  of  a  country;  belonging 
or  pertaining  to  the  nonconformists ;  dissent- 
lug. 

»6n  con  form'~I-t^,  s.  [Pref.  iton-t  and 
Eng.  conformity.] 

*  1.  Refusal  or  neglect  of  conformity  or 
compliance. 

"The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 
reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority 
with  it:  a  conformity  or  fWfUpn/bnnttf  to  it,  de- 
tfrmiiu-a  their  actioui  to  l»e  morally  good  or  evil."— 
Irattt :  Logic. 

2.  Specif.:  Refusal  to  unite  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  a  country  in  its  mode  of 
worship  and  rites ;  the  principles  of  noncon- 
formists. 

"  lie  (Stedman)  .  .  .  two  year*  after,  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity." — Wood :  Athena  Oxon.,  It 

n6n  de  script,-*,  ft  *.  [Lat.  non  =  not, and 
descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describo  =  to  describe 
<q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Not  before  described ;  novel,  new. 

2.  Not  easily  described;  abnormal,  odd, 
indescribable. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  not  before  described  or  classed ; 
•omething  abnormal 

2.  A  person  or  thing  not  easily  described 
or  classed  ;  something  belonging  to  no  distinct 
kind  or  class. 

none,  *  none,  *  non,  *  noon.  a.  &  pron.  or 

*.    (A.8.  nan,  from  ne  =  not,  and  an  =  one.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  one,  not  any,  no. 

"  Thy  life  shall  hang  In  doubt,  and  thou  .  .  .  slialt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life." — Deut.  xxvili.  M. 

If  None  is  not  now  used  attributively. 

B.  As  pronoun  or  substantive.  : 

1.  No  one,  not  one,  not  any  one    (Said  of 
persons  or  things.) 

"Jtone  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  ** 

Shake*?.  :  Jutiut  Caesar,  III.  2. 

2.  Not  any,  not  a  part,  not  the  least  portion. 

"Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it.  bat  on  the  sabbath 
there  shall  be  none.  — Exodut  xvL  M. 

£.  Nothing. 

"  Hard  food  for  Midas,  t  will  none  of  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  IK.  S. 

If  None  the  less  (or  more) :  Not  any  the  less 
(or  more)  on  that  account ;  just  the  same. 

none  sr>  pretty,  nancy-pretty,  *. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  umbrosa.    [LONDON-PRIDE.] 

*  none  (1),  ».    [NOON.] 

none  (2),  *.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  nonua  =  ninth  ; 
novem  =  nine.]  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day 
after  sunrise  at  the  equinoxes  ;  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

non  cue,  s.    [Lat.  nonus  =  ninth ;  ~ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHig.  Nonylene,  Pelargonene.  A 
name  given  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  oleflne 
Aeries,  containing  nine  atoms  of  carbon.  It  is 
on*-  of  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
hydroleic  or  metoleic  acid,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at 
120%  and  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame. 

&€n-en'-ti*-t#,  «.  [Pref.  non-,  and  Eng. 
entity  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Non-existence  ;  the  negation  of  being. 

"  Nothing  can  bring  its  no-self  out  of  nonentity  Into 
something.  —  Benttey:  Boyle  Lecture*. 

2.  A  thing  which  does  not  exist. 

"  There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
when  evil  wns  truly  *.  nonentity,  and  nowhere  to  be 
found,  —South:  Sermon*, 

*3.  Nothingness,  insignificance. 
4.  A  person  or  thing  of  no  importance  or 
consideration  ;  a  nobody  ;  a  mere  nothing. 

*  nones,  s.    [NONCE.] 

nones,  s  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nonce,  from 
nonus  (for  novenus)  =  ninth,  from  novem  = 
nine.] 

*  L  Roman  Antiq. :  The  fifth  day,  according 
to  the  Roman  Calendar,  of  the  months  Jan- 
uary,  February,  April,  June,   August,  Sep- 


tember, November,  and  December,  and  the 
seventh  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
The  nones  were  so  called  from  their  falling  on 
the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides,  reckoning  in- 
clusively, according  to  the  Roman  system  of 
computation. 

2.  Roman  Liturgy :  The  office  for  the  ninth 
hour. 

none-such,  non   such,  s.    [Eng.  none,  and 
suck.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  for 
excellence  or  other  quality  is  without  an  equal. 

"  A   nonsuch   of   a   woman."— Richardton ;   Sir   C, 
Granditon.  i.  166. 

2.  Botany  &  Horticulture : 

(1)  A  variety  of  apple  of  a  greenish-brown 
colour,  ripening  in  September. 

(2)  Medicago  sativa,  a  species  of  trefoil  or 
lucerne, 

(3)  Lychnis  chaJcedonica. 

nonesuch -medick,  s.  The  English 
name  of  a  plant  called  in  Norfolk  Black  None- 
such. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  fodder, 
like  yellow  clover,  which  it  resembles,  but  it 
is  now  falling  into  disrepute. 

no- net' ,   *.     [Ital.    nonetto;   Lat.    nonus  = 
ninth,] 

Music :  A  composition,  written  for  nine 
voices  or  instruments. 


In5n-ette, 

mouse. 


(Etym.  doubtful.]    The  tit- 


no-nfl'-li-on,  t.  [Lat  nonus  =  ninth,  and 
Eng.  million,.]  The  number  produced  by  the 
raising  of  a  thousand  to  the  tenth  power;  a 
number  consisting  of  a  unit  with  thirty 
ciphers  annexed.  According  to  the  English 
system  of  numeration,  a  unit  with  fifty-four 
ciphers  annexed. 

non  1  o-m'-na,  *.  [A  word  of  no  etymo- 
logy.) 

Zool.  <*  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera, 
family  Poly stomell idea.  Range  from  Upper 
Cretaceous  times  till  now. 

no'-ni-us,  s.  [S«e  def.]  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  vernier  (q.v.),  from  Nonnius,  the 
Latin  form  of  Nonnez,  a  Portuguese  mathema- 
tician of  Alcazar  (born  1497),  who  is  said  to 
have  invented  it. 

Nira-jur'-inif,  a.  [Lat.  non  =  not,  and  juro 
=  to  swear.]  Not  swearing  allegiance;  be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  the  party  of  Non- 
jurors  (q.v.). 

Non-Jur'-or,  «.  [Lat  non=  not,  and  juro  = 
to  swear.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  term  applied  to  those 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Establishment, 
who,  holding  that  James  II.  was  sovereign 
de  jure  after  the  throne  had  been  declared 
vacant,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William  III.  and  his  successors.  Among 
these  were  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  six  bishops — Turner  (Ely),  Lloyd 
(Norwich),  Frampton  (Gloucester),  Lake  (Chi- 
chester),  White  (Peterborough),  and  Ken  (Bath 
and  Wells).  Bancroft  sanctioned  the  conse- 
cration of  a  bishop,  and  thus  a  schism  arose. 
The  Nonjurors  themselves  divided  on  the 
question  of  Nonjurors'  usages  (q.v.),  and  each 
party  consecrated  bishops.  Gordon,  the  last 
prelate  of  the  regular  body,  died  in  1799,  and 
so  the  Nonjurors  proper  came  to  an  end. 
Boothe,  the  last  of  the  irregularly  constituted 
bishops,  died  in  Ireland  some  twenty  years 
later.  (Lathbury;  see  also  Maoaulay :  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  iv.) 

Nonjurors'  usages,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  &  Ritual :  Certain  ceremonies 
adopted  by  the  Nonjurors  in  the  Communion 
office  :viz.,  mixingwaterwith  the  wine,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements,  the  prayer  of 
oblation,  trine  immersion  at  baptism,  the  use 
of  chrism  at  confirmation,  and  unction  of  the 
sick.  Hence  the  Nonjurors  were  sometimes 
called  Usagers. 

*  non-Jur'-or-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  nonjuror;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  the  Nonjurors. 

*  nonne,  5.    [NDN.] 

non'-ny,  s.    [NINNY.]    A  ninny,  a  simpleton. 

nonny-nonny,  phr.  The  burden  of  a 
song,  frequent  in  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 


non'  par-oil,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  non  — not,  and 
pareil  =  equal,  from  Low  Lat.  pariculu*,  ft 
double  dimin.  from  Lat  par=  equaL] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Having  no  equal ;  unequalled, 
peerless. 

"  The  most  nonpareil  beauty  of  the  world,  beantaoo* 
knowledge."—  Whitlock:  Manner*  of  the  Englith,  (165*.| 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  of  such  excellence  m 
any  quality  as  to  have  no  equal  or  peer ;  ft 
nonesuch. 

"  The  nonpareil  of  beauty." 

Shake*?.  :  Twelfth  ffigM.  L  L 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  A  kind  of  biscuit. 

II.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  larger  than  ruby 
and  less  than  emerald.  The  type  used  in  this 
definition  is  nonpareil. 

non  -plus,  s.  [Lat.  non  —  not,  and  plus  = 
more.]  A  state  of  perplexity  in  which  one  is 
unable  to  decide  on  further  steps ;  inability  to 
say  or  do  more  ;  a  puzzle,  a  quandary.  (Now 
only  used  in  the  phrase  at  a  nonplus.) 

"  The  nonpltu  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  op. 
portunlty  to  my  faith.  —South :  Sermont,  voL  i.,  Ber.  1 

non  plus,  v.t.  [NONPLUS,  s.]  To  make  at  a 
nonplus  ;  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  confound, 
to  bewilder ;  to  stop  by  embarrassment 

"  Xonplutt  and  confounded."  —  Cudvorth  :  fntttt. 
Syttem,  p.  634. 

non  -sense,  s.     [Pref.  non-,  and  Eng.  sense.] 

1.  No  sense ;  that  which  conveys  no  sense 
or  ideas ;  unmeaning  or  nonsensical  language 
or  words. 

**  Tht«  nontente  got  Into  all  the  following  editions  by 
a  mistake  of  the  stage  editors."— Pope :  On  Shaltetpear*. 

2.  An  absurdity ;  an  absurd  idea  or  proposi- 
tion :  as,  It  is  nonsense  to  think  of  taking  such 
a  step. 

*  3.  Things  of  no  importance  ;  trifles. 

"  What's  the  world  to  him, 
"Tin  nontftiie  all."  •  Thornton. 

nonsense-verses,  5.  pi.  Verses  formed 
by  taking  any  words  which  will  suit  the 
rhythm  without  reference  to  forming  atfy 
connected  sense  or  idea. 

non  »en  -si  cal,  a.  [Eng.  nonsens(e);  -icaL] 
Having  or  conveying  no  sense  or  meaning ; 
unmeaning,  senseless,  absurd. 

"  80  nontentical,  that  we  shall  not  here  trouble  the 
reader  with  them.  — Cudworth :  Intett.  Syttem,  p.  291. 

non  -sen'  -sl-cal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  nonsensical ; 
•ly.]  In  a  nonsensical  manner ;  without  sense 
or  meaning ;  absurdly. 

"  Never  was  any  thing  more  notiteniioally  pleasant' 
—Ettranye :  Translation  of  Quetwdo. 

non  sen'  sl-cal-ness,  s.  [Ens.  nonsensical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Doing  nonsen- 
sical ;  absurdity,  nonsense. 

non'-sufh,  *.    [NONESUCH.] 

non'  suit.  s.  &  a.      [Pref.  non-,  and  Eng.  svtt 

<q.v.>j 

A.  As  substantive : 

Law :  The  stoppage  of  a  suit  during  trial. 
This  is  done  by  the  judge  when,  in  his  opinion, 
the  plaintiff  fails  to  make  out  a  legal  cause  of 
action,  or  to  support  his  pleadings  by  any  evi- 
dence. 

"It  i«  usual  for  a  plaintiff,  when  he  or  his  counsel 
perceives  that  he  has  not  given  evidence  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  issue,  to  be  voluntarily  nonsuited,  or 
withdraw  himself:  whereupon  the  crier  is  ordered  to 
call  the  plaintiff;  and  If  neither  he.  nor  anyhody  for 
him,  appears,  he  Is  nonsuited,  the  jurors  are  discharged, 
the  action  is  at  an  end,  and  the  defendant  shall  recover 
his  cost*.  The  reason  :«f  this  practice  is,  that  a  non- 
cuff  Is  more  eligible  for  the  plaintiff,  than  a  verdict 
against  him ;  for  after  a  nonsuit,  which  is  only  a  de- 
fnult,  he  may  commence  the  same  suit  again  for  the 
same  cause  of  action ;  but  after  a  verdict  had,  and 
Judgment  consequent  thereupon,  he  is  for  ever  barred 
from  attacking  the  defendant  upon  the  same  ground 
of  complaint.  But  in  case  the  plaintiff  Kpitears,  th* 
Jury  by  their  foreman  deliver  in  their  verdict."— 
Blackttone:  Comment,,  bk.  ill,  ch.  18. 

B.  As  adj. :  Nonsuited. 

"  If  either  party  neglects  to  put  In  his  declaration 
plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  and  the  like,  within  tb* 
times  allotted  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  court,  tlM 
plaintiff,  if  the  omtulon  be  bfs.  is  said  to  be  nontuit. 
or  not  to  follow  and  pursue  his  complaint," — fl/oc*- 
ttune  :  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  21. 

non   suit,  v.t.    [NONSUIT,  «.] 

Law:  To  subject  to  a  nonsuit.    (See  the 

noun.) 

"Formerly  they  (common  pledges]  were  of  use  t* 
answer  to  the  king  for  the  amercement  of  thepUintiH 
In  case  he  were  nontuited." —  Blactttone  :  Comment^ 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  20. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Joitrl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  •-•  shan.    -tion,  -aion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhun.   -clous,  -tloua,  -sious   -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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nontromte—  TTordmarkite 


n6n  trdn-ite.s.     [Prom  Nontron.  Dordogne, 
France  ;  suit  -ite  (tan.).] 

Min.  :  Dana  includes  this  mineral  among 
thr  members  of  the  Margarophyllite  section 
of  the  hydrous  silicates,  and  makes  ft  a  va- 
riety of  Chloropal  (q.Y.).  Colour,  pale  straw 
or  canary-yellow  ;  feel,  unctuous. 

ndn'-yi,  *.     [Lat.  nonua  =  nine  ;  -yl.} 

Chem.  :  CgHig.  Tlie  ninth  term  of  the  series 
of  alcohol  radicals  CnHzn+i.  It  is  unknown 
In  the  free  state,  but  occurs  together  with 
nonylene,  as  nonyl  hydride,  C^Hjo,  among  the 
products  obtained  by  distilling  amylic  alcohol 
with  anhydrous  chloride  of  zinc.  It  baa  the 
odour  of  lemons  and  boils  at  136% 

nonyl  -alcohol,  s.     [NONYUO  ALCOHOL.] 
nonyl  chloride,  *. 

Chem,.  :     C^H^Cl.      Pelnrgyl    chloride.     A 
colourless   aromatic  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  iionyl  hydride.    It  boils 
° 


nonyl-nydrate,  t.    [Noxruc  ALCOHOL.] 

non  yl  a  mine,  s.  [Eng.  nonyl;  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -vne  (Chem.).  ] 

Chem.  :  CgHflN.  A  colourless  aromatic 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
nonyl  chloride,  tt  boils  at  190%  and  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

non'-y-lene,  ».   [Eng,  nonyl;  -me.  [NONENE.] 

non  yl  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  nonyl  ;  -ic.]  Contained 
In  or  derived  from  uonyl  (q.v.). 

nonylic  acid,  3.     [PELARGONKJ-ACID.] 

nonylic  alcohol,  «. 

Chem.  :  CoR'MQ,  Nonyl  alcohol.  Nonyl  hy- 
drate. pctyl  carbinol.  An  oily  liquid  prepared 
by  heating  nonyl  chloride  with  alcoholic 
potash.  It  boils  at  200% 

noo  -die,  *.      [Prob.    connected  with   noddy 

<q-v.>] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  fool. 

"  He  wat  such  a  noodle  he  did  not  know  the  rmhie  of 
what  ha  had  bought"—  AnytA  .-  Lift  o/  Cicero.  eh.  XL 

2.  A  strip  of  rolled  dough,  used  in  soup. 

nod'  -  die  -  d^m,  *.  [Eng.  noodle;  -dom,] 
Noodles  or  simpletons  collectlrely  ;  the  region 
of  noodles. 

nook   I  ),  '  nok,  '  noke,  *  neuk,  5    [Irish  & 

Gaul,  nine.]  A  corner,  a  recess  ;  a  narrow 
place  formed  by  an  angle  in  or  between  bodies  ; 
\  secluded  retreat. 

"That  nook  where,  on  paternal  ([round, 
A  habitation  she  tuul  found." 

Wontofnrth  :  W  Mtm  DM  of  AyMow*  Til. 

*  nook  snotten,  a.    Having  many  nooks 
or  corners  ;  indented  with  bays,  creeks.,  &c. 

"That  nooJt-iAoftcn  tale  of  Albion." 

Shtikuff  ••  Henry  F.,  UL  8. 

•  nook  (2),  8.    [Lat.  nocata.]    (See  J.) 

*  H  A  nook  of  land: 

Law  :  Twelve  and  a  half  acres. 

nool'-beh-ger,  s.     [Native  Australian  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Tarsipes  rostratus,  ft  little  Marsupial 
animal,  family  Phalangistidse.  It  resembles  a 
long-snouted  mouse,  and  is  found  in  western 
Australia,  Called  also  the  Tait. 


.  a.    [Eng.  noolog(y);  Jcal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  noology. 


,  s.  [Eng.  noology);  -ist.}  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  noology. 


Jr,  s.  [Gr.  «>o$  (noos)  =  the  mind, 
and  Aoyo«  (Tojjos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  intellectual  tacts  or  phenomena, 

noon,  *  nocn,  *  non,  *  none,  *  noone,  s. 
&  a.  [A.3.  ndn-t-UI  =  noon-tide  ;  Lat.  nona 
(hora)=  the  ninth  (hour),  fromno»w=  aiuth, 

novem  =  nine  ;  Dut.  noen,} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  or  three 
o'clock  p.m.,  at  which  the  church  service  of 
nones  was  celebrated  ;  afterwards  the  time  of 
this  service  was  altered,  and  the  term  came  to 
be  applied  to  midday. 

2.  Midday  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian. 

"  Thou  flnd'st  him  from  the  bent  of  noon  rrtir'd." 

Milton  :  P.  /,.,  T.  9S1. 

IL  Fig.  :  The  middle  or  culminating  point 


of  anything  ;  the  prime  ;  the  time  of  greatest 
brilliancy,  power,  or  fame. 

B.  As  adj. :  Meridional ;  pertaining  to  noon 
or  midday. 

"  How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell.  .  .  . 
Knocks  at  our  heart*."  Young. 

If  (1)  Noon  of  night :  Midnight. 

"  Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night," 

Dryden  :  Wift  of  BatKt  Tale.  314. 

(2)  Apparent  noon : 

Astron.  £  Horol :  The  moment  when  the 
centre  of  the  actual  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 

(3)  Mean-noon :  [MEAN-NOON]. 

(4)  Real  noon : 

Asti'on.  &  Horol. :  The  moment  when  the 
centre  of  the  mean  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 

*  noon,  v.i.    [NOON,  s.]    To  rest  at  noon  or 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  travellers. 

noon  -day,  *  noone  day,  s.  &  a.      [Eng. 
noon.,  and  day.] 

A.  At  most, :  Noon  ;  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
midday. 

"Then  ahold  thy  lyfc  be  M  dean  as  the  *aon+da 

and  sprynge  forth  aethaiuornynge." — Job  zi,  (1561.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Meridional  ;  pertaining  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  noon. 

"The  scorehing  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  iU  liwtre  to  the  noonday  sky." 


*  noon'-faU,  *  noone  fall,  «.     [Eng.  noon, 
and  fall,  s.]    The  time  about  noon  ;  noontide. 

"  After  noonrfall  slightly  Pandarns 
UAU  draw  him  to  the  window  nyc  the  rtrete." 

Chtittcirr  :  Trotiut  A  CreuiAi.  l>k.  It 

noon'  flolfc-er,  *.    [Eng.  noon,  and  ./lower.] 

Bot.  :  Tragopogon  prateniit  or  praUnse.  So 
named  because  the  flowers  clow  at  noon. 
Called  also  Noontide. 

noon'  ing,  «.  [En*.  noon;  4*g.]  A  repose 
or  report  at  noon  ;  a  luncheon, 

"  If  he  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nonning.  an 
evening*  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes 
to  the  Club,"—  Addtxm:  Spectator,  No.  TSL 

*  noon  shun,  s.    [NUNCHEON.) 

noon  -stead,  *  noon  -«t*d,  *.  [Eng.  noon, 
and  stead.}  The  position  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
tide. 

"  It  would  torn  the  nomuttd  Into  night" 

Drajtten  :  Tht  iloon-Calf. 

noon'  -tide,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  non-lid,  from  non 
—  noon,  and  tid  =  tide,  time.] 

A.  As  sub&tantivt  : 

1.  QnL  Lang.  :  The  time  about  noon  ;  mid- 
day ;  the  middle  of  the  day. 

"  Hakes  the  night  morning  and  the  noontid*  nigitf 
SJutJuip.  :  Richur&JU..i.  4. 

2.  Bot.  :  (Noow-rLowEB]. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  noon  or  midday  ; 
happening  at  noon  ;  meridional. 

"  Be  U  retired  M  noontide  dew." 
Worttooorth:  Poefi 


*  noontide  prick,  s.    The  point  of  noon. 
(SJtakap.  :  3  Henry  K/M  i.  4.) 

noops,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  popular  name 
for  Rubut  chamcemorus,  or  clondberry. 

noor'-y,  s.    [Fr.  nourri,  pa.  par.  of  nourrir 
=  to  nourish.)    A  boy,  a  stripling,  a  lad. 
"  In  her  arm*  the  naked  noory  strained. 


noose,  'nooze,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
suggests  O.  Fr.  now,  pi.  of  now  or  neu;  Fr. 
nostid  =  a  knot,  from  Lat.  nodus.  Mahn  sug- 
gests Wei.  nais  =  a  band,  a  tie ;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
nasg  =  a  tie,  a  collar.]  A  running  knot  which 
binds  tlie  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

"Caught  In  mine  own  noote." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. ;  Rule  a  **s/e.  ill.  L 

noose,  v.t.  fNoosE,  c*  To  catch  or  tie  in  a 
noose  ;  to  entrap,  to  ensnare,  to  catch. 

*'  Yon're  fairly  noo»ed,  and  must  conseat 
To  bear,  what  nothing  can  prevent." 

Wilki*:  Apt,  Parrot,  A  Jackdw. 

Nootb,  «.  [The  inventor  of  the  apparatus.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound). 

Nooth's  apparatus,  z  Three  glasses 
placed  vertically  to  impregnate  water  with 
carbonic  acid,  (pgilvie.) 

Noot  ka,  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of 
an  inlet  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

Nootka-dog,  s. 

ZooL  ;  A  variety  of  Cants  Jwm.iUaritt  for- 
merly made  a  separate  species,  Canis  laniger 
nobis  (Hamilton  SmithX  These  dogs  have 


been  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  Van- 
couver (Voyage,  i.  226)  says  of  tli'-ni  ; 

"  The  dogi  .  .  .  were  all  aliurn  u  close  to  the  ikiu 
M  iheeji  are  In  England,  and  t<)  compact  were  tl.eir 
Seeceti  that  large  [xjrtioiis  could  be  lifted  U|>  by  a 
curuer  without  causiug  any  MUftratfuttL  They  were 
coj*j>-i*eil  of  a  mixture  of  a  ojame  kind  of  wool,  with 
very  11  lit  long  hair,  capable  of  being  tpuu  into  yarn." 

no  pal,  «.    [Fr.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Opvntfa  vulgaris. 

2.  The  genus  Nopalea  (q.v.) 

no  pa   Ic  a,  s.     [Latiuizcd    from  Fr.  nopal 

(q.v.)-] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cactaeese,  akin  to  Opuntia, 
but  with  the  flowers  less  expanded  and  a 
general  absence  of  spines.  It  contains  three 
•pecies,  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
Nopalea  coccinellifera  is  the  cochineal  plant. 
It  is  eight  or  Un  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

no-p&l'-er-Jf,  no'-pal-r&  ».  [Fr.  nopalien.] 
A  plantation  or  nursery  of  nopals  tor  rearing 
cochineal  insects.  There  are  three  crops  in 
the  year.  Nopaleries  exist  in  the  Canary 
Inlands,  New  Grenada,  and  Mexico. 

nope,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  provincial 
name  for  the  bullfinch. 

"  The  redsparrow,  the  nop«,  the  redbreast,  and  th* 
wreu."  Itrayton  :  Poly-Olbiun,  s.  xiii. 

nopfl,  s.    [Or.  w<f/  (ndps)  =  purblind.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Tegen- 
ariidje  or  Tubitelte,  group  Dysderides,  chiefly 
from  tlie  West  Indies.  There  is  a  single  pair 
of  eyes.  The  species  are  large  and  active,  and 
reside  in  tubes  and  cells  of  silk*  from  which 
they  rush  out  on  passing  insects. 

*n6p-Btert  *.  [A.S.  hnompa;  Dnt.  noppe  = 
the  nap  or  flock  of  cloth  ;  tern.  suff.  -rter.j  A 
woman  employed  to  nip  off  the  knots,  flock, 
pile,  or  nap  of  woven  fabrics  In  readiness  for 
the  market. 

nor,  conj,  [A  contr.  of  nother,  another  spell- 
ing of  neither  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  word  or  particle  used  to  mark  the 
second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a  negative 
disjunctive  proposition  ;  correlative  to  neither 
or  some  other  negative. 

"I  could  not  Me.  nor  hear,  nor  touch." 

tihakeip.  :  I'enutA  AdoniM.  440. 

"2.  Formerly  a  second  negative  was  used 
with  nor. 

"  I  know  not  love,  nor  will  not  know  it.  " 

.  :  Temu  t  Adonit,  409. 


T  We  even  find  three  negatives  used  to- 
gether. 

"  Nor  newr  non«  fthfill  mlstreee  be  of  It" 

ShoJuxp.  :  Twlfth  XiylU,  ML  L 

3.  Occasionally  in  poetry  neWier  if»  omitted. 
the  negation  which  would  be  expressed  by  it 
being  understood  in  the  nor. 

"  SiuioU  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there." 

Jfrj/dm:   Virgil;  .t:.,,ld  vl  1S&. 

4.  Occasionally  in  poetry  nor  is  used  for 

neither. 

"  ffor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire." 

£Ao*M*>.  /  Sonnet  M. 

5.  Nor  is  used  as  equivalent  to  and  not.  in 
which  sense  it  need  not  always  correspond  to 
a  foregoing  negative. 

"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.'—!  Coriittk.  1L  t. 

nor'  -a  lite,  «.  [From  Nora,  Westmannland, 
Sweden,  where  found,  and  Or.  Aidot  (lUhos)  — 
a  stone. 

Min.  :  A  nnme  given  by  Dana  to  a  group  of 
black  aluminous  iron-lime  hornblendes. 

Nof-be'rt-me,  s.  [From  St.  Norbert,  th* 
founder  of  the  order.] 


nord    en  -  ski  -  old  -  ite    (sk  as   sh),   s. 
"Named  after  A.  E.  Kordenskiold  ;  sutf".  -iti 

- 


[Nn 
(Mil 


Min. :  A  Tremolite  (q.v.),  occurring  at  Rus- 
cula,  Lake  Onega,  Russia.  Named  by  Keim- 
gott,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  species. 


Nord  Uau$  en  (au  as  <J\^),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  fortified  town  of  Germany  on  the 
Zorge. 

Nordhausen  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :  Fuming  sulphuric-acid. 

nord'  -mark  -ite,   >.      [Fi-mn    Nordmwk, 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Ifiu.).] 
Afire.:    A  variety  of  Staurolite   (q.v.),  In 


fite,  fikt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  «ire.  air,  marine ;  go,  p»t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sou ;  mute,  ottb,  oiire.  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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which  a  part  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by 
Besquioxide  of  manganese,  to  the  amount  of 
above  11  per  cent.  Colour,  chocolate-brown  ; 
hardness,  0'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'64.  More  easily 
fusible  than  the  normal  Staurolite. 

or  folk  (I  silent),  *.  [Eng.  nor(ih),  and  folk.] 
Geoy.  :  The  name  of  a  county  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England.  The  East  Anglian  kingdom 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  inhabited 
by  the  North  folk  (now  Norfolk),  and  the 
other  by  the  South  folk  (now  Suffolk). 

Norfolk-crag,  «.    [NORWICH-CRAO.] 
t  Norfolk  -groat,  s.    A  farthing. 
Norfolk  Island,  s. 

Geol.  :  An  island  in  the  Sonth  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia. 
H  Norfolk  Island  pine  : 
Bot.  :    Eutassa  (Arauctiria)  excelsa,  a  giant 
two  hundred  feet  high.    [ARAUCARIA.] 


Jlbr'-l-a,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab,  na'  ura.]  A 
water-raising  machine  which  has  travelling 
pnts  or  buckets,  submerged  below  and  dis- 
charging at  their  point  of  greatest  elevation. 
The  term  noria,  having  been  applied  generally 
to  travelling  water-raising  buckets,  has  in- 
cluded the  chain-pump,  sometimes  called  the 
Bnanish  noria.  A  new  feature,  however,  is 
found  in  this,  namely,  a  tube  up  which  the 
pistons,  no  longer  buckets,  ascend.  The  true 
Spanish  noria  has  earthen  pitchers  secured 
between  two  ropes  which  pass  over  a  wheel 
above  and  are  submerged  below.  [CHAIN- 
PUMP.] 

Nor'  -i  an,  a.    [NORITE.] 

Geol.  :  The  Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador 
series  of  rocks.  (Lyell.)  [LAURENTIAN.]  But 
Dr.  Selwyn,  F.B.S.  and  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada, 
writing  in  1884,  says  :  "  As  regards  the  so- 
called  Norian,  or  Upper  Laurentian  formation, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  has, 
as  such,  no  existence  in  Canada,  its  theoretical 
birthplace."  (Selwyn  &  Dawson;  Phy*.  Geog. 
&  GeoL  of  Canada.) 

*nor-ice,  s.    [NURSE.] 
*nor-ie,  s.    [NOORY.] 

nor-I-mon,  «.  [Japanese.]  A  Japanese  palan- 
quin. 

nor  it  e,  s.  [From  the  Skander  Norga  in  Nor- 
way, where  the  rock  was  first  discovered  (?).] 
Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  of  plagioclase 
and  hypersthene,  with  some  orthoclase  and 
diallage.  (Lyell.)  Rutley  places  it  in  the  Pla- 
gioclase -  enslatite  sub-group  of  hii  Gabbro 
group. 

•nor-1-ture,  5.    [NURTURE,*.] 

nor  '-land,  nor  Ian,  o.  &  *.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Northland.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Northland  ;  belonging  to  the 
north. 

"  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  •en." 

Tennyton  :  Oriana,  91. 

B.  As   subst.  :    The    north    country;    the 
northland. 

norm,  s.    [NORMA.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  rule,  a  pattern,  a  model, 
a  standard. 

"That  will  which  !•  the  norm  or  rule  lor  all  men."— 
0.  Eliot  :  Felix  Holt,  cli.  xiii. 

2.  BioL  &  Physiol.  :  A  type  of  structure. 

nor  ma,  s.  [Lat  =  a  carpenter's  square,  a 
rule,  a'pattern.J 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  rule,  a  pattern,  a  standard, 
a  norm. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  Rule  ;  oneof  Lacaille's  South- 
ern constellations,  situated  between  Scorpio 
and  Lupus.     None  of  its  stars  are  above  the 
fifth  magnitude. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  square  used  by  carpenters,  masons, 
and  others  to  lay  off  and  test  their  work. 

(2)  A  pattern,  a  templet,  gauge,  or  model. 

nor'-mal,   a.  ,  &  s.      [Lat.  normalis  =  made 
according  to  a  square  or  rule  ;  norma=  a  car- 
penter's square  or  rule;  Fr.  &  Sp.  normal; 
Ital.  normale.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  According  to  a  rule,  prin- 


ciple, or  standard  ;  conforming  to  a  certain 
standard,  type,  or  established  law ;   regular, 
not  abnormal 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Not  in  any  way  departing  from  the 
ordinary  structure  peculiar  to  the  family  or 
genus,  &c.  of  a  plant. 

2.  Geom.  :   Perpendicular;   a  term  appli^l 
to  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  to  the  tangent 
line  of  a  curve,  or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  contact. 

"The  resultant  of  centrifugal  force  Mid  gravity 
inuat  be  normal  to  the  uurface."— £cereU :  C.  <i.  X. 
System  of  Unitt  |1875),  p.  16. 

3.  Zool.,  £c, :  Conforming  to  the  ordinary 
standard  according  to  rule ;  ordinary,  natural 

B.  -4s  substantive: 

Geom. :  A  normal  to  a  plane  curve,  Is  a 
straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. The  name  normal  is  also  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  normal  lying  between,  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  point  in  which  the  normal 
cuts  the  axis.  The  term  normal  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
contact  to  the  centre  of  the  osculatory  circle, 
at  the  point  of  contact. 

H  The  normal  to  a  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture, is  a  straight  line  lying  in  the  osculatory 
plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  the 
point  of  contact.  A  normal  plane  to  a  curve 
is  a  plane  through  the  normal  line,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact. 
A  normal  line  to  a  surface  is  a  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  of  contact.  The  length  of  the  normal 
is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  to 
the  centre  of  the  osculatory  sphere  at  the 
point.  A  normal  plane  to  a  surface  is  any 
plane  passed  through  a  normal  line  to  the 
surface. 

normal-groups,  s.  pi 
GeoL :  Groups  of  certain  rocks  taken  as  a 
rule  or  standard.    (Lyell.) 

normal  school,  s.  [Fr.  ecole  normale.] 
A  training  college  ;  a  school  or  college  in 
which  teachers  are  trained  for  their  profession. 

*nor'-mal-$&  s.     [Eng,  normal;  -cy.] 

Geom. :  The  quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being 
normal. 

"The  co-ordtnates  of  the  point  of  contact  and  nor- 
matey."—  Daviet  <t  feck  :  Math.  Diet. 

nor-mal'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  normal;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  normal ;  normalcy. 

"In  a  condition  of  positive  normality  or  rlghtful- 
neaa. "-/'««/  Work*  (cd.  1864),  ii.  153. 

* nor-mal-I-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  normalise); 
'iitiun.}  '  The  act  of  normalizing  ;  reduction 
to  a  standard  or  type. 

nor  mal  izo,  v.t.  [Eng.  normal;  -iz«.)  To 
make  normal ;  to  reduce  to  a  standard  or  type. 

nor'-mal-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  normal;  -ly.]  In  a 
nonnal'iuauuer ;  according  to  a  rule,  standard, 
or  type. 

nor'  man,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  bar  or  pin  in  a  hole  of  a  windlass 
or  capstan,  or  on  the  cross-piece  of  the  bitts, 
whereon  to  fasten  or  veer  a  rope  or  cable. 

Nor '-man,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  Normand=.  a  Nor- 
man, from  Dan.  Normand ;  Icel.  Nordhmadhr 
(—  Nordhmannr),  pi.  Nordhmenn  =  &  North- 
man,  a  Norwegian.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Normandy 
or  the  Normans. 

B.  As  fubst. :  A  Northman ;  originally  ap- 
plied to  a  Scandinavian,  but  now  to  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Normandy. 

Norman  architecture,  «. 

Architecture ; 

1.  In  France :  The  Normans  brought  the 
Romanesque  style  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
in  this  country.  Whilst  the  simplicity  of  the 
•entire  structure  and  the  general  effect  bear 
witness  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  style,  yet 
there  is  displayed  a  rich  treatment  of  details. 
Both  piers  and  arches  are  moulded,  and  the 
ornamentation,  especially  that  which  serves 
as  a  rich  setting  to  the  arches,  consists  of  the 
most  simple  line  patterns ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  meander,  or  the  zigzag,  or  of  bands  or 
fillets  occurring  in  regular  succession  ;  fre- 
quently, also,  it  is  composed  of  various  en- 
richments resembling  the  squares  of  a  chess- 


board,   lozenges,    or    nail-heads.       Norman 

workmanship  was,  at  first,  remarkable  only 
for  its  solidity.  The  walls  were  of  great 
thickness,  and  often  built  of  rubble,  faced 
with  small  squared  stones— a  manner  of?  build- 
ing which  had  been  copied  from  the  works 
which  the  Romans  had  left  behind  them  in 
France. 

2.  In  England :  English  Romanesque  (more 
commonly  called  Norman)  architecture  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  branch  and  otfshoot  of  that 
of  Normandy ;  for,  while  many  peculiarities 
of  detail  crop  up,  the  main  features  of  the 
original  style  are  distinctly  observed.  The 
earliest  work  of  the  Normans  which  exists  in 
this  country 
was  conducted 
by  Gundulph, 
who,  after  re- 
building  his 
cathedral  at 
Rochester,  was 
employed  by 
William  to  su- 
perintend the 
construction  of 
the  White  Tow- 
er, in  the  Tower 
of  London, 
which  contains 
within  its  walls 
perhaps  the 
only  ecclesias- 
tical remnantof 
the  Conqueror's 
time  at  present 
in  existence.  Simplicity  of  design  and  detail 
is  not  met  with  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Nor- 
mandy itself.  Very  richly  moulded  features  are 
introduced  into  heavy  masses  of  building,  and 
more  ornamentation  is  employed,  which  is 
introduced  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  plan 
of  the  churches  was  the  same  as  in  Normandy. 
All  were  built  with  the  semicircular  chancel, 
but  the  arches  of  the  nave  usually  rested  on 
heavy  cylindrical  piers,  hardly  ever  to  be 
found  in  French  churches,  except  in  crypts. 
The  windows  and  the  doors  were  the  same  as 
in  Normandy,  and  the  Norman  mouldings 
were  introduced  with  little  alteration.  The 
walls  were  remarkably  thick,  and  without 
prominent  buttresses.  Specimens  of  the  time 
of  Rul'us  are  to  be  seen  in  the  west  end  and 
nave  of  Rochester  cathedral ;  the  choir,  side 
aisles,  and  middle  transept  at  Durham ;  in 
the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  western 
facade  of  Lincoln;  the  tower  and  transept 


NORMAN   MOULDING. 


WINCHESTER    CATHEDRAL. 
(Norman  Tramept  and  Tomer.) 

of  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  oldest  remaining 
parts  of  Winchester.  A  strongly  -  marked 
mode  of  enrichment,  resembling  scales  or 
diamonds  in  its  design,  was  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  surface  of  the  walls  ;  thearches 
were  ornamented  for  the  most  part  with  the 
usual  zigzag.  The  character  of  the  exterior  ot 
buildings  in  the  Norman  style  may  be  de- 
scribed as  heavy  and  massive.  The  windows 
were  generally  small.  Blind,  narrow  arcades 
often  occur  in  the  fagades  and  towers,  some- 
times interlacing,  and  sometimes  not  so,  in 
several  ranges,  one  above  the  other.  The  Nor- 
man style  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case 
of  the  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  epoch. 
The  nucleus  of  these  buildings,  which  were  in 
reality  fortresses,  consisted  of  a  high  and 
massive  tower,  which  served  at  the  same  time 
for  the  residence  of  the  lord  and  for  purposes 
of  defence.  This  tower  was  only  accessible 
by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  along  the  wall  to 
an  upper  storey  of  the  building,  and  was  only 
lighted  by  very  small  windows.  In  the  last 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  jo%l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  90111,  bench;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     -Ing. 
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quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  the  transition 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Pointed  style  began. 
The  earliest  examples  of  this  transition  are 
the  round  j-art  of  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
consecrated  in  1185  ;  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  rebuilt  after  the  tire,  in  1176  ;  and 
the  great  tower  at  the  west  end  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, built  by  Bishop  Ridel,  who  died  in  1189. 
n,  &<•.) 


Norman  French,  ».  The  language 
spoken  by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  It  continued  to  be  the  legal  lan- 
guage of  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  is  still  employed  on  certain  state  occa- 
sions. It  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon.  [ENGLISH-LANGUAGE.] 

Nor'-man-ize,  r.t.  [Eng.  .Vornum  ;  -t».]  To 
make  Norman,  or  like  Norman. 

Nor  na,  Norn,  s.    [See  clef.] 

Stand.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  Fates,  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.  The  principal  Noras  were 
tin  -e  in  number,  named  respectively  Urd, 
Verdandi,  and  bkuld,  and  were  represented  as 
young  women.  Besides  these  three,  each  in- 
dividual born  had  a  norn  who  determined  his 
late. 

noV-rrfy,  ».  [Eng.  north,  and  O.  Ft.  ray  = 
king.) 

Her.  :  The  third  English  King-at-Arms, 
having  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Trent. 

Morse,  a.  &  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  Norsk 
(=  northisk  ;  Eng.  northish),  the  Norw.  &  Dan. 
form  of  luel.  Norskr  =  Norse.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
Scandinavia  or  its  inhabitants  ;  Norwegian. 

B.  At.  subst.  :    The  language  of  Norway. 
The  Old  Norse  was  the  language  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  and  is  represented  by  the  oM 
and  modern  Icelandic. 

If  one'  -man,  s.  [Eng.  Norset  and  man.]  A  na- 
tive of  ancient  Scandinavia  ;  a  Northman. 

nof-te,  ».  [Sp.  =  the  north  or  north  wind.] 
The  same  as  NORTHER  (q.v.). 

•nor-tel-rle,  «.  [O.  Fr.)  Nurture,  educa- 
tion. 

north,  *  northe,  >.,  a.,  tt  adv.  [A.S.  nardh; 
cogn.  with  Out.  noord  ;  I  eel.  norithr  ;  Dan.  & 
8w.  nord;  Ger.  nnrd  ;  Fr.  nord;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  none.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  point*  of  the 
compass.     The  north  is  the  direction  of  the 
true  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  north 
pole.    Magnetic  north  is  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  towards  the  north  magnetic 
pole. 

2.  A  country,  region,  or  district,  or  a  part 
of  a  country  or  region  situated  nearer  to  the 
north  than  another  ;    a  country  or  district 
lying  opposite  to  the  south. 

"  Mora  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Caiae  from  the  n-irth." 

Uialcnp.  :  I  Bmryfl.,  1.  1. 

•8.  The  north-wind. 

"  The  tyrannous  breathing  ol  the  nortk 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing." 

tAakeip.  :  tym6eHn«,  t  S. 

B.  At  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the 
north  ;  northern. 

"  Thii  shall  be  your  nort*  border."  —  Jfumberi  zxlr.  7. 

C.  At  adv.  :    Towards  the   north  ;   in  a 
northerly  direction  :  as,  To  go,  or  sail,  due 
nortk. 

1  (1)  North  following: 

Astron.  :  In  or  towards  the  quadrant  of  the 
heavens  between  the  north  and  east  points. 
Used  of  one  of  a  pair  of  stars,  &c. 

(2)  North  preceding  : 

Astron,  :  In  or  towards  the  quadrant  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  west  points.  Used 
similarly  to  No.  i. 

5  (3)  North  polar  distance  : 

Astron.  :  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  north  celestial  pole. 

north-east,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  point  of  the  compass 
between  the  north  and  the  east,  equally  dis- 
tant from  both. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  north-east, 
proceeding  from  the  north-east  ;  north-east- 
erly ;  north-eastern  :  as,  a  north-east  wind. 

^  North-east  Postage  :  A  passage  for  naviga- 


tion along  the  northern  coasts  of  Kurope  anil 
Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Alter  vain  attempts 
had  been  made  to  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to 
to  the  Pacific  by  this  route  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  passage  was  successfully 
effected  by  the  Swedish  explorer,  Nordeu- 
skiold,  In  1878-79. 

north-easter,  ». 

1.  "rd.  Lang. :   A  wind  blowing  from  the 
north-east ;  a  north-easterly  gale. 

2.  Numis. :    A  name  given  to  the  silver 
shillings  and  sixpences  coined  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  letters 
N.  E.  (New  England)  stamped  on  one  side. 

north-easterly,  a.  Towards  the  north- 
east ;  proceeding  from  the  north-east :  as,  a 
north-easterly  wind,  a  north-easterly  course. 

north-eastern,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
situated  in  or  towards  the  north-east ;  north- 
easterly. 

north-eastward,  adv.  Towards  the 
north-east. 

north-polar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north 
pole,  or  the  regions  near  the  nnrih  pole. 

north-pole,  «. 

1.  Astron. :  The  point  in  the  northern  sky 
around  which  the  heavens  seem  to  revolve. 

2.  Geog.  :  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
earth's  axis,  around  which  the  planet  revolves. 
Its  latitude  is  90*.  i.e.,  it  is  90*  (a  quadrant) 
distant  from  the  equator. 

north-star,  «. 

Astron. :  The  pole  star,  the  polar  star,  the 
north  polar  star,  Polaris.  [POLE-STAR.] 

north-west,  «.  *  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  point  of  the  compass  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  west,  equally  distant 
from  both. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  north- 
west ;  north-westerly. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  a 
north-u-est  wind. 

U  North-vest  Passage  :  A  passage  for  navi- 
gation from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific, 
by  the  northern  coasts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  was  first  successfully  traversed  by 
Sir  R.  HcClure  in  1850-1. 

north-wester,  nor'-wester,  s.  A  wind 
or  gale  blowing  from  the  north-west. 

north-westerly,  a. 

1.  Towards   the   north-west :    as,  a  north- 
westerly  course. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-weat;  as,  a 
north-westerly  wind. 

north-western,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  north-west;  situated 
in  or  towards  the  north-west :    as,  a  north- 
western county. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west;   as,  a 
north-western  wind. 

north-westward,  adv.  Towards  the 
north-west. 

north-wind,  s.  A  wind  which  blows 
from  the  north. 

north,  v.i.    [NORTH,  s.] 

limit. :  To  move  or  veer  towards  the  north  : 
as.  The  wind  norths. 

North  Carolinian,  n.  4  i. 

A.  As  adj.:    Of  or   pertaining    to    North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

B,  As  ntbst. :  A  nativ°  or  resident  of  North 
Carolina. 

nor'-ther,  >.  [Eng.  north ;  -er.}  A  name 
given  to  certain  violent  gales  from  the  north, 
prevalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Septem- 
ber to  March.  Called  also  Norte  (q.v.). 

nor'-fher-li-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  northerly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  northerly. 

nor'  ther-ly\  a.  &  adv.    [A  contracted  form 
for  northernly  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  In  or  towards 
the  north ;  northernly. 

14  Among  those  northerly  nations."— Drayton  :  Foty. 
Oiftitm:  Itfuttrationt.  (Note  7.) 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north. 


3.  In  a  direction  towards  the  north  :  as,  a 
northerly  course. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  northerly  direction ;  to- 
wards the  north. 

nor  thorn,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  nordhem;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  norda-roni  =  north-running, 
i.e.,  coming  from  the  north.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  In  the  north: 
nearer  to  the  north  than  some  other  point  of 
reckoning  or  observation. 

2.  Living  in  the  north. 

"  The  «ortA*rt/i  men  held  him  no  leaute." 

Robert  da  ttruinit.  p.  a. 

3.  In  a  direction  towards  the  north,  or  * 
point  near  it ;  northerly ;  as,  a  northern  course. 

4.  Proceeding  from  the  north ;  northewy : 
as,  a  northern  wind. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or   inhabitant  of 
northern  countries,  or  of  the  northern  parts 
of  a   country ;    a   northerner ;    opposed  to 
southerner. 

northern-arches,  s. 

£ntom. :  A  British  moth,  Hadena  astimilit. 

northern  clrratulc,  s. 

ZooL :  Cirratulus  bortalis,  an  annelid  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. It  varies  from  three  to  six,  or  more 
inches  in  length.  The  body  is  rattier  less  than 
a  goose-quill  in  calibre,  and  of  a  brown  or 
yellowish  colour. 

Northern-crown,  >. 

Astron. :  Corona  Borealls,  a  small,  bright 
constellation  near  Hercules. 

northern-diver,  s. 

Ornith  :  Colymbus  glaciaH*. 

northern  drafo,  .*. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Treniocampaopima. 

northern-drift,  s. 

Geology : 

*  1.  The  same  as  Drift,  all  of  that  lormation 
then  known  being  found  in  high  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

2.  Now :  That  portion  of  the  drift  which  ia 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  similar  formation  in  high 
southern  latitudes.  [DRIFT,  DRIFT-PERIOD.] 

northern  fur-seal.  .-. 

Zool. :  Otaria  (or  Calltirhinus)  ursinus,  from 
the  North  PaciHc,  and  especially  from  the 
Prybilolf  Islands.  An  adult  male  Is  from  six 
to  seven,  and  a  female  about  four  feet  long. 
The  colour  of  the  former  varies  from  reddish- 
gray  to  black ;  the  latter  is  considerably 
lighter  in  hue.  The  male  does  not  attain  its 
full  size  till  the  sixth  year.  The  females  bear 
their  first  young  when  three  years  of  age,  and 
never  but  one  at  a  birth.  It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  young  males  are  annually  killed  to 
provide  the  seal-skins  of  commerce,  but  no 
females  are  designedly  slaughtered. 

northern-hare,  s.    [MOUNTAIN-HARE.] 

northern-hemisphere,  >.  That  half 
of  the  earth  lying  north  of  the  equator. 

northern-leopard,  s. 

ZooL  :  A  popular  name  for  a  variety  of  th« 
leopard  (Felix  pardus)  found  in  Japan.  It 
resembles  the  Cheetah  (q.v.),  but  the  legs  ars 
short  in  comparison  with  its  size. 

northern-lights,  s.  pi.    [AURORA-BORS> 

AUS.) 

northern  pocket-gopher,  ». 

Zool. :  Thomomys  talpoides,  a  mouse-like 
rodent  of  the  family  Geomyidte  (q.v.).  It 
ranges  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North 
America. 

northern-rustic,  >. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  iucenuu. 

northern  sea-cow,  «. 

Zool. :  The  extinct  genus  Rhytina  (q.v.). 

northern-signs,  «.  pi 

Astron. :  Those  signs  of  the  zodiac  which 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator.  They 
are  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  l«o,  and 
Virgo. 

northern  spinach-moth, «. 

Entom.  :  Cidaria  populata,  a  British  geoms- 
ter-moth. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there  :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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northern  swift,  s. 

Entom.  :  HepMus  VeUeda,  a  moth  occurring 
tn  the  north  of  Britain. 

northern-waggoner,  •'. 

Astron.  :   One  of  the  popular   names  for 
Ursa  Major. 

northern-wasp,  t. 

Entom.  :    Vespa    borealis.     Called  also  V. 
arborea. 

northern  winter-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  An  English  geometer-moth,  Chima- 
tobia  boreata. 

nor'-thern-er,  s.  [Eng.  northern;  -er.}  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of 
any  country  :  as,  the  northerners  and  south- 
erners of  the  United  States. 

•  nor'-thern-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  northern  ;  -ly.] 
Towards  the  north  ;  iu  a  northern  direction  ; 
northerly. 

"  The  soime  cannot  goe  more  southernely  from  us, 
Dor  cimie  more   northernly   toward   u*."—l 
11..  ch.  iv.,  j  4. 


nor  them  most,  a.  [Eng.  northern;  -most.'] 
Situated  at  a  point  furthest  north. 

north  Ing,  9.    [Eng.  north  ;  -ing.} 

1.  Astron.  :  The  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  equator  northward  ;  north  declination. 

2.  Navig.  :  The  difference  of  latitude  north- 
ward from  the  last  point  of  reckoning  ;  op- 
posed to  southing. 

3.  Surv.  :  The   distance   beween  two  east 
and  west  lines,  one  through  each  extremity  of 
the  course. 

north'  man  (;<?.  north'  men),  ».  [Eng. 
north  and  man  ;  Icel.  nordhmadhr  (=  nordh- 
mannr),  pi.  nordhmenu  —  a  northman,  a  Nor- 
wegian.] A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  of  ancient  Scandinavia.  (NOB- 
HAN.] 

•  north  most,  a,  [Eng.  north  ;  -most.]  Situ- 
ated nearest  to  the  north  ;  northernmost. 

north'  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  north;  -ness.}  The 
tendency  in  the  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  to 
point  to  the  north. 

Nor  thum'-brl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  north; 
Hnmber,  suff.  -ian.] 

A.  At  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  North- 
umberland or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  fiitxt.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Northumberland. 

north-ward,  a.,  adv.,  &>.  [Eng.  north; 
-ward.] 

A,  Aswlj.:  Situated  or  being  towards  the 
north  ;  lying  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  east 
and  west  points. 

B.  As  adv.  :   In   a    northerly   direction  ; 
towards  the  north. 

"  From  Hamath  northward  to  the  deMrt  south." 
ilttton:  P.  L..  xll.  139. 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  The  northern  part,  the  north- 
ern end,  the  north. 

north'  -ward-ly,  a,  &  adv.  [Eng.  northward; 
-ly-] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  northern  direction. 

B.  As  adv.  :   In  a  northward  direction  ; 
towards  the  north. 

north'  -wards,  adv.  [Eng.  north;  -wards.] 
[NORTHWARD,  B.] 

Nor'-way,  s.    [Icel.  Norvegr.] 

Geog.  :  A  kingdom  In  the  north  of  Europe, 
now  united  with  Sweden. 

Norway-deal,  s.  Deal  cut  from  the 
trunk  of  the  Norway  spruce  (q.v.).  Called 
also  white  deal. 

Norway-flr,  ».    [NORWAY-SPHUCB.] 

Norway  jcr  falcon,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Hierofalco  gyrfalco,  one  of  the  Fal- 
conimti.  It  is  peculiar  to  Europe  and  North- 
ern Asia. 

Norway-lobster,  «.    [NKPHROPS]. 
Norway-maple,  >. 

Bat.  :  Acer  Platanoides.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  flve-lobed,  glossy,  deep  green. 
It  grows  in  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of 
continental  Europe.  The  wood  is  valued  for 


turning,  and  coarse  sugar  has  been  prepared 
from  the  sap. 

Norway-spruce,  Norway-fir,  «. 

But.  :  Abies  excelsa.    [SPRUCE.] 

Nor-we  -gi-an,  a.  &  s.    [NORWAY.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Norway  or 
Its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Norway. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Norwegians. 

Norwegian-scabies,  s.  An  abnormally 
severe  form  of  scabies  (itch),  occurring  in 
Norway  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Norwegian  -stove,  s.  An  apparatus 
which  may  be  used  either  to  retain  heat  de- 
rived from  other  sources  or  serve  as  a  refri- 
gerator. It  consists  of  a  square  wooden  box 
lined  with  a  soft,  non-conducing  substance  ; 
cows'  hair  is  the  substance  actually  employed. 
The  lid  is  simi- 
larly lined.  The 
interior  is  ar- 
ranged for  one  or 
more  saucepans, 
which,  when  in- 
serted in  the 
stove,  are  com- 
pletely surround- 
ed by  the  mate- 
rial The  meat 
or  other  sub- 
stance in  the 
saucepan  being 
brought  to  the 
boiling-point  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  pan 
is  inserted  in  place  in  the  stove,  where,  the 
radiation  of  heat  being  prevented  by  the  lin- 
ing, the  contents  remain  at  a  boiling  heat 
a  sufficient  time  to  insure  their  being 
thoroughly  cooked.  When  used  as  a  refri- 
gerator, the  lining  prevents  the  access  of 
warm  air  to  the  cooler  object  within.  No 
heat  is  ever  applied  to  the  apparatus,  which 
is  designed  merely  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  object  already  heated.  It  is  only 
adapted  for  articles  cooked  by  water  or  steam. 

Norwegian-wasp,  s. 

Entom.  :  Vespa  norvegica. 

*  Nor'-wey-an,   a.     [Eng.   Norway;    -on.) 
Norwegian. 

"  In  the  stout  Jforweyan  tanks." 

Shaketf.  :  Macbeth,  1.  1 

Nor'-Wlch  (wioh  as  Ig),  ».   [A.S.  north-wic  = 
northern  station  or  town.) 
Qeog.  :  The  county-town  of  Norfolk. 
Norwich-crag,  >. 

Geol.  :  The  Fluvio-marine  or  Mammaliferous 
[CRAG.] 


NORWEGIAN  STOVE. 


nose,  *  nase,  s.    [A.  S.  noeu;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
neus  ;  Icel.  nos;  Dan.  nose;  Sw.  nasa;  Ger. 
nase  ;   Buss.   TICS'  ;   Lith.  nosis  ;   La  t.  nasus  ; 
Sansc.  nasa  ;  Fr.  nez.  ;  Hal.  nctso.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  tense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Anything  resembling,  or  supposed  to  re- 
semble, a  nose  in  shape  ;  as  a  pointed  or  taper- 
ing projection  ;  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  pipe, 
tuyere,  &c.  ;  the  beak  or  rostrum  of  a  still. 

"The  aspen  arteria  Is  the  note  of  the  bellows."— 
Bolder  :  Elements  of  Speech. 

(2)  The  power  of  smelling. 

(3)  Scent,  sagacity. 

"  We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  NOM 
than  his  master."—  Collier  :  On  Knoy. 

*  (4)  An  informer.    {Thieves'  slang.) 
"  A  regular  trump,  did  not  like  to  turn  note." 
Barham:  Ingoldtby  Legend  ;  The  Drummer. 

TJ,  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  organ  of  smell,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  one  external,  the  nose,  the  other 
internal,  the  nasal  fossae.    The  nose  is  a  tri- 
angular pyramid  projecting  from  the  centre  of 
the  face,  above  the  upper  lip,  divided  inter- 
nally by  the  septum  or  columna  into  two,  form- 
ing the  nostrils.    The  sense  of  smell  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  olfactory  nerve  on 
the  meatuses  of  the  nasal  fossre. 

2.  Pa-thol.  :  There  may  be  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  polypus  of  the  nose,  abscess  and 
perforation  of  the  septum,  inflammation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  &c. 

3.  Lathe  :  The  end  of  a  mandrel  on  which 
the  chuck  is  secured. 


IT  (1)  A  nose  of  wax:  One  who  la  pliable  ot 
yielding,  and  easily  persuaded  to  any  purpose; 
a  person  of  a  compliant  or  accommodating 
disposition. 

"  Too  easy,  like  a  noM  of  wax.  to  be  turned  on  tbftt 
side."—  Wood  :  ftuti  ttxon..  TO].  U. 

(2)  The  length  of  one's  nose:  As  far  as  one 
can  see  at  the  first  look. 

(3)  To  lead  by  the  nose :  To  lead  blindly. 

(4)  To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint :  To  mortify, 
supersede,  or  supplant  a  person  by  excelling 
him. 

"To  find  their  notet  put  out  of  joint  by  that  little 
mischief-making  Interloper  1"  —  Lytton  :  Oodotphin, 
bk.  li.,  cb.  111. 

*  (5)  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose :  To  take 
offence. 

(6)  To  thrust  (or  put)  one's  nose  Into  the 
affairs  of  others :  To  meddle  officiously  in 
other  persons'  affairs  ;  to  be  a  busybody. 

(7)  To  turn  up  the  nose :  To  show  contempt. 
(Followed  by  at.) 

*  (8)  To  wipe  a  person's  nose ;  To  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

"I've  wiped  the  old  men't  nosft  of  their  money."— 
Bernard  :  Terence  in  Engtiih.  (1614.) 

*  (9)  To  cast  in  the  nose :  To  twit ;  to  cast  In 
the  teeth. 

*  (10)  To  hold  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone : 
To  be  hard  upon  one. 

"01)  To  be  bored  through  the  nose:  To  be 
cheated. 

*  (12)  To  tell  (or  count)  noses  :  To  count  the 
number  of  persons  present ;   to  count  how 
many  sit  on  a  particular  side  in  Parliament 
or  elsewhere.     Brewer  considers  it  a  term 
borrowed  from  horse  dealers,  who,  In  counting 
horses  in  a  stable,  do  so  by  ascertaining  how 
many  noses  are  visible. 

(13)  Under  one's  nose  :  Under  the  immediate, 
range  of  observation. 

"  Poetry  take*  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce  see 
what  passes  under  my  note."— f Ofe' t  Letter*. 

nose-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  stout  canvas  with 
a  leather  bottom,  and  having  straps  at  its 
upper  end,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  a 
horse's  head  while  he  is  eating  the  contained 
provender. 

nose-band,  i. 

Saddlery :  The  lower  band  of  the  military 
bridle,  passing  over  in  front  and  attached  to 
the  cheek-straps. 

nose-bit,  >.  Another  name  for  the  pump- 
bit  or  shell-auger  used  in  boring  out  timbers 
for  pump-stocks  or  wooden  pipes.  A  slit-nose 
bit. 

*  nose-cloth, «.    A  pocket-handkerchief. 

*  nose-herb,  s.    A  herb  fit  for  a  nose- 
gay ;  a  flower. 

"  They  are  not  herbs ;  they  are  noee-herbt."—Skutotp.: 
All'i  Wen  that  Endi  Well,  Iv.  v. 

nose-hole,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  open  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace at  which  a  globe  of  crown-glass  is  ex- 
posed during  the  progress  of  manufacture,  in 
order  to  soften  the  thick  portion  at  the  neck, 
which  has  just  been  detached  from  the  blow- 
ing-tube. 

nose-key,  >. 

Carp. :  A  fox-wedge. 

*  nose-painting,  s.  Colouring  the  nose ; 
making  the  nose  red  with  drink.    (Shakesp.: 
Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

nose-piece,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  pipe. 

2.  Optics:  That  which  holds  the  object-glass 
of  a  microscope.    Double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
nose  -  pieces  are  sometimes  attached  to  the 
nose  of  a  microscope,  and    hold   as    manj 
object-glasses  of  varying  power,  which  ar 
brought  into  requisition  as  desired. 

3.  Harness :  A  nose-band  (q.v.). 

4.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  NASAL,  0.  (q.v.) 

nose-pipe,  ».  The  section  of  pipe  con- 
taining the  contracted  oriflce  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  blast-pipe,  and  placed  within  the 
tuyere  of  a  blast-furnace 

nose-ring,  s. 

1.  A  ring  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  material 
worn  as  an  ornament  by  various  savage  tribes, 
and  especially  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

2.  A  ring    put   through   the    nose   of  ao 
animal ;  as  a  bull,  a  pig,  &c. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jow>  ;  cat,  $cll,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan,    tian  =  shaii.    -tion,  -siou  -  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shits,    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  d»L 
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nose—  notableness 


t  nose  smart.  «. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Lepidium  KUinan  (CressX  and  other*  of 
tte  genus, 

(2)  The  genus  Nasturtium. 
•n6se,r.t  &t    [Nos*,*.] 

A.  Tnuuitiw: 
L  To  smell,  to  scent. 

"You  shall  IMM  him  M  you  to  up  the  stain  Into 
the  lobby.'-**.*..*.  .-  ffamW.  K.  «. 

2.  To  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  bee,  to  beard. 
8.  To  otter  through  the  nose;  to  otter  ina 
nasal  manner. 
i.  To  touch  with  the  none. 

"Lamb*  are  glad, 
Hotina  the  mother's  udder.  • 


B.  Intransitive  : 
L  To  smell,  to  sniff. 

1  To  thrust  one's  nose  Into  what  does  not 
concern  one  ;  to  meddle. 

•of  e  an,  a,    [Nosm.] 

•ose  blood,  ..    [Eng.  MM,  and  Nad.] 
Sal.  :  The  Yarrow.  Achillta  MiUefnUta*. 

nose'  burn,  t.  &  a.    (Eng.  now,  and  bum.] 
(See  the  compound.) 
noMbnrn-tree,  a, 

Bot.:  Daphnopsit  tenutfolta,  one  at  the 
Brazilian  Thymelaoea. 

•osed,  a.  [Eng.  natft);  -erf.]  Having  a  nose; 
especially,  having  a  nose  of  a  certain  kind. 
Generally  used  in  compounds,  as  long-noted, 
short-iuuerf,  &c. 

"  The  slaves  are  MOSsd  like  rnl  tares  " 

Asoum.  t  fM.  :  Sea  lojaiw.  T.  L 

•ose'-gay,  a.  [Eng.  mm,  and  jo».)  A  bunch 
of  odorous  flowers  ;  a  bouquet,  i  posie. 

-  Forty  girls  dressed  In  white  u>d  oarrylnf  MM. 
VOW."—  MaauOai;  BIO.  Snf.,  oh.  111. 

nose'  -less,  a.  [Eng.  *»»e  ;  -few.)  Having  no 
nose  ;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

••  Mane-led  Myrmidons. 

.fotelfts,  and  handless,  backt  and  chtpt,  coins  to  him." 
SkoJutjt.  .'  ZVottiu  4  Creuida.  r.  L 

•nose'  thirl,  "nose  thrill,  «.    (NOSTRIL.) 
nos'-ihg,  «.    [Eng.  no»(e);  -in?.] 
Corpenlry  : 

1.  The  rounded  front  edge  of  a  tread  which 
projects  over  the  riser  of  a  stair. 

2.  The  prominent  edge  of  a  moulding  or  drip. 

Bos'-ite,  >.  [Named  after  K.  W.  Nose  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Afin.);  Ger.  noseaa,  nostan,  nosin.] 

Min.  :  An  Isometric  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  rhombic  dodecahedra,  but  some- 
times granular  massive.  Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'25  to  2'4  ;  colour,  bluish,  grayish-brown  to 
black.  Compos.  :  silica,  36*1  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
8-0  ;  alumina,  31-0  ;  soda,  24-9  =  100,  eorre- 

E  tiding   to  the   formula,   2(3NaO)3SiO2  + 
UjOs,  3Si02)  +  2NaOSO»,     Found  assc- 
,ed  with  sanictine  and  mica.  In  the  district 
of  the  Laacber  See,  also  as  a  constituent  of 
certain  doleritic  lavas.     Regarded  by  some 
mineralogists  as  a  variety  of  Haiiyne  (q  v.). 
rich  in  soda. 

•nos  -le  (lo  as  el),  *.    (NOZZLE.) 

008  o-,  imf-    [Gr.  voW  («*»!)  =  a  disease.} 

Pertaining  to  diseases. 

•  nos'  o  come,  «.  [Gr.  Morucopno*  (noso- 
tomeion.]  [NoaocoMiAL.]  An  hospital. 

**  The  wounded  should  be  ...  had  can  of  hi  his 
peat  hospital  or  nofocow*"—  tfroMJhor*  :  Kooelait, 

'  nos  o-co'-mi-al,  a.  [Gr.  roo-o«ofi«o>>  (naso- 
komewn)  =  a  hospital  :  coo-oc  (nosos)  =  dis- 
ease, and  Koficw  (/on»a5)=to  take  care  of.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  hospital 

nS  soV-ra  phy.  ».  [Pref.  no»,  and  Gr. 
>ud0«i(0rupAo):=  to  describe  ;  FT.  nosoprapAi*.] 
The  science  of  the  description  of  diseases. 

oos-A-ld'g'-fo-al,  o.  [Eng.  »o«to0(j);  -faiZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  nosology. 

OS  SoT  6  gist,  «.  [Eng.  noso&>9(y);-«.]  One 
who  st  idies  or  is  versed  in  nosology. 

no  sol'-4-gy,  «.     [Pref.  txwo-,  and  Or.  A*yo« 

(tooos)  =  a  word,  discourse.] 

1.  A  systematic  classification  and  arrange- 


ment of  diseases,  according  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  each  class,  order,  genus,  and 
species. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  classification  of  diseases. 

no-sSn'-d-my,  a,  (Pref.  noao-,  and  Or.  itnua 
(onomo)  —  a  uaiue.)  The  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases. 

•  nos -o-pd-ot'-ic,  •nos-o-pol-et:Ick,  a. 

[I'ref.  na*>-,  and  Gr.  irourriaot  (;>oi&iJaw»  — 
producing;  note'u  (jioif')  =  to  make.]  Pro- 
ducing or  causing  diseases. 

H  Tits  qualities  of  the  air  are  HowfxMtlet ;  thai  ta, 
have  a  power  oi  producing  dlamsfa  "— .arlmrsiesf. 

noV-6-tax-y,  a  (Pref.  now-,  and  Gr.  rif., 
(tuxis)  =  an  arrangement.)  The  distribotion 
and  classiiication  of  diseases. 

noss,  <.  [A  variant  of  MM  (q.v.>J  A  pro- 
montory. 

•lifts' sock,  *,    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  dram. 

"  I'll  gle  ye  a  wmoc*  to  beat  your  wmroe."— Cool- 
man't  CoMrtjMl  to  OH  Cntt-tnftft  DauglUtr,  p.  9. 

nSs  till'  gi  a.  a,  (Gr.  ,-OO-TO?  (nottot)  =  re- 
turn, and  oAyo? (algos)  =  pain;  FT.  tuutalgie.] 
Home-sickness  (q.v.). 

n6s  t&l'-glc,a.  [Pr.  ntatalgiqiu.]  [NosTAUlIA.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  nostalgia ;  home-sick. 

"  The  mysterious  ttotttiFyio  ailmeul  termed  '  la 
•aladle  du  pays.'"— Daili  TtlciraLi*,  IM.  U.  Uaa 

nSs-t&l'-gy,  «.     (NOSTALQIA.) 

nos  toe,  nos  tSck,  «.  [Ger.  «ostofc,  KMtoca 
=  nostoc.)  (See  def.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  sub-order  or 
order  Noatocbineee  or  Nostocliese,  or  Nosto- 
chacen.  The  definitely-formed  hard  pellicle 
of  the  rind  enclosing  the  frond  is  composed  of 
a  gelatinous  substance,  globose,  lobed  or 
forked,  embedded  In  which  are  numerous 
more  or  less  beaded  filaments,  or  necklace- 
like  lines  of  globules,  some  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  rest.  Reproduction  is  by  cell 
division  of  the  endochrome  of  these  larger 
cells,  or  by  zoospores.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally green,  though  sometimes  blue.  They 
are  found  on  damp  ground,  wet  rocks,  mosses, 
&c.,  and  in  fresh-water,  either  free  orattached 
to  stones.  A.  edule  is  employed  In  China  as  a 
food.  A.  commune  Is  a  common  European  siie- 
cles,  which  springs  up  suddenly  In  gravel  walks 
and  pasture  grounds  after  rain,  the  people  re- 
garding it  as  baring  fallen  from  tlieekies,  from 
the  suddenness  of  its  appearance.  It  Is  a  trem- 
bling, gelatinous  mass,  often  called  Star  Jelly. 

"  He  published  [a  memoir]  concerning  fossil  shells, 
another  upon  the  itoctocJt,  a  curious  iungus,  which  sit- 
pears  only  after  henry  summer  rain.  — J.  Grant,  in 
fruesUs  Todmiaal  Kdwauor,  pu  xli,  p.  Ml 

nos  to  chln'-e-as,  nos-txSch'-e-se,  nos- 
to  cha  -ce  se,  ».  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  nostx,  and 
fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -tn««,  -<«,  •acea.'] 

Bnt. :  A  sob-order  of  Confervacese,  or  order 
of  Algales,  green-spored  Algae,  consisting  of 
plants  having  minute  unbranched,  usually 
moniliform,  microscopic  filaments,  at  rest  or 
oscillating,  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
firm  gelatinous  matter.  The  species  are  found 
on  damp  ground  or  floating  at  the  bottom  of 
water. 

nos  to  ma  n!  a,  ».  (Gr.  i-Amx  (nraha)  = 
return,  and  fiewia  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Mental  Pathftl. :  An  aggravated  form  of  nos- 
talgia, amounting  to  madness. 

nos'-tril  -noso-thlrl,  *nose-thril, 
•nose-thrill,  '  nose  -  thurle,  'nos 
trelle,  a.  [A.8.  ndtdhyri,  from  n6m  =  the 
nose,  and  dtynl,  thyrel  =  a  perforation  ;  thyr- 
Itan  =  to  bore,  to  drill.]  [DRILL,  v.,  THRILL.] 
,  L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  same  as  II.  1  (1). 

*  2.  Fij. :  Acuteuess,  sharpness,  perception. 
(B«t  Jonxm.) 
IX  Technically: 
L  A  natomy : 

(1)  fTtiman :    One  of  the  two  apertare*  or 
cavities  in  the  nose,  which  give  passage  to  the 
air  and  to  the  secretions  of  the  nose ;  osed  in 
the  plural  for  the  nose. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  nostrils  of  birds  are  gene- 
rally placed  at  the  base  of  the  side  of  the  bill ; 
In  some  cases  they  are  behind  the  basal  mar- 
gin, in  others  towards  the  centre  of  the  bill. 

2.  Pathal. :  There  may  be  a  plugging  of  a 


nostril,  chronic  Inflammation  of  the  nostrils, 
or  they  may  be  eaten  away  by  syphilitic  ulcers. 

nos  -tram,  «.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  natter  = 
ours,  I.e.,  a  special  drug  or  remedy  known 
only  to  the  maker  or  seller.] 

1.  A  medicine,  the  composition  and  mode 
of  preparation  of  which  is  kept  secret  by  the 
inventor  or  proprietor,  in  order  to  secure  a 
monopoly ;  a  quack  medicine. 

-  Here  drivelled  the  physician. 
Whose  moat  Infallible  nostrum  was  at  fault." 

S.  Brvtmlnff :  Paracelnu.  UL 

8.  A  remedy,  scheme  or  device  proposed  by 
A  quack  or  crotchetmongerin  any  uet>artment. 

"  Payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  scheme  for 
oounicatloti  of  land,  and  all  sorts  of  n'dtnuni  oil  social 
questions; '~Jforniag  Pott,  Feb.  ft,  1884, 

nos'-y,  nos'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  now; •».]  Having 
a  large  and  prominent  nose. 

•Who  the  knight  and  hie  iioqf  squire  were.-— 
Jorvi,  s  Don  Outaxe,  ptlL.bk.lL,  ch.  siT. 

not-,  pnf.   iNoro-.] 

not,  *  nat,  *  nought,  adv.  [The  same  word 
as  NAUGHT  (q.v.). J 

1.  A  particle  used  to  express  negation,  de- 
nial, refusal,  or  prohibition  :  as,  He  must  nat 
go ;  Will  you  go  f  1  will  not. 

•  K  (1)  Not  the  lea :  None  the  less ;  not  less 
on  that  account ;  nevertheless.  [NATBELKSS.] 

(2)  Not  the  man:  None  the  more ;  not  more 
on  that  account. 

•mot-Mitt 

Jletaph. :  The  same  as  NON-COO  (q.v.). 

•  not,  •  noot,  •  note, «.  i.  [A.S.  nit  =  I  know 

not,  he  knows  not ;  for  ne  wot,  from  ne  =  not, 
and  wdi  =  I  know,  he  knows.] 
1.  Know  or  knows  not;  knew  not. 

"  Both  to  sayn,  I  not  how  men  him  calle." 

Cftauoir  r  C.  T.,  V*. 

3.  Enow  or  knew  not  how  to ;  could  not. 

"  Secretly  be  saw,  yet  note  dlscoure.'* 

£•••• :  t:  «•.  ni.  ill-  M 

•  not,  o.    [NoTT,  a,] 

•not-head,  "nott  head,  «.  A  head 
having  the  hair  cut  short 

•not -wheat,  a.  Smooth,  unbearded 
wheat.  (Carea.) 

no  ta  be  -ne,  phr.  [Lat.]  Mark  or  note 
well ;  generally  contracted  into  N.B. 

no  ta  blT-I-a,  f .  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  nota- 
Mlis  =  notable  (q.v.).  J  Notable  things ;  things 
most  worthy  of  notice. 

no-ta-bir-I-ty,  *  no-ta  bll  1-tee,  «.    [Pr. 

notabilitc.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  notable ; 
notableness. 

2.  A  notable  or  remarkable  person  or  thing; 
a  person  of  note. 

nof  a-ble,  a.  &  >.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  notabilis  •= 
remarkable,  from  noto  —  to  mark ;  nota  =  a 
mark,  a  note ;  Sp.  notable  ;  ItaL  notabiU.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Worthy  of  notice;  noted,  noteworthy, 
distinguished,  remarkable,  memorable. 

"And  slewe  and  bete  downe  a  great  nombre  of  the 
mooet  notable*  at  Uie  cyte."—  Bfmm :  froiaart  ; 
CronWe,  vuL  L.  oh,  oocillv. 

2.  Notorious,  egregious ;  well  or  commonly 
known. 

••  A  notable  leading  sinner.  Indeed,  to  wit.  the  rebel." 
—Stmth  :  Sermon*,  vol.  11.,  aer.  1. 

3.  Excellent ;  clever  In  any  sphere. 

"My  muter  la  become  a  notable  lover."— Mo*«tp.j 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Vertmet,  H.  i 

4.  Consplcoous ;   easily  seen  or  observed ; 
manifest,  observable. 

B.  As  tubstantire  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  ol 
note  or  distinction. 

"  Varro  s  aviary  la  still  so  famous,  that  It  Is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  ««fo6/«,  which  foreign  nations  record." 
—AdditOH:  On  Ital-i. 

2.  French  Hist. :    A   number  of  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  higher  orders,  appointed  by 
the  king  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  to 
constitute  a  representative body(the  Assembly 
of  the  Notables)  of  the  kingdom. 

not'-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  notable:  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  notable  or  note- 
worthy; notability. 

"  Neither  could  the  nctiolintrue  of  the  place  .  .  . 
make  us  to  marke  H."—BvnUlict,  Affainit  feritt  of 
Idolatry,  pL  L 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   »,  ce  =  e;ey  =  a;qn  =  kw. 
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not  a-bly,  "not-a-blye,  adv.  [Eng. 
notable);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  notable,  noteworthy,  or  remarkable 
manner ;  remarkably. 

"He  aheweth  before,  and  that  nntabhtr.  of  ttie 
loeiumluu*  tiitn-s  towarde  the  end  of  tue  worlde."— 
frtJt.  ofxin i  Timutky.  iBilile,  1551.) 

2.  Egregiously,  plainly. 

"  Once  or  twice  notably  deceived."— South :  Sermon*, 
Tol.  i  v.,  ser.  11. 

*3.  With  consequence;  with  show  of  Im- 
portance. 

••Mention  8mln  or  Poland,  and  be  talk!  Tery 
tKtaUy.'—Addaan. 

not  a  can'-tha,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Gr. 
oxtLvSa  (akantka)  =H  spine.] 

Entom. :  A  trihe  of  Diptera,  with  a  single 
family,  Stratiomyidse  (q.v.).  Its  rtiief  chanic- 
ter  is  the  presence  of  spines  upon  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  scutelluin. 

not  a-can'-thi  das,  ndt-a-can'-thi, «.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  notamntHia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
sutf.  -idfv,  or  mase.  -i.] 

IcMhy.:  A  family  of  AcanthopterygU.  Only 
known  genus,  Notacanthus  (q.v.). 

nbt-a  can'-thus,  «.     [Pref.  not-,  and  Or. 

oxavda  (aailllka)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy. :  An  aben-jut  genus  of  Aoanthop- 
terygians.  The  development  of  spineo  In  the 
vertical  fins  is  the  only  characteristic  of  the 
order  which  these  fishes  possess.  Body 
elongate,  covered  with  very  small  scales ; 
the  snout  protrudes  beyond  the  mouth. 
Dentition  feeble.  Five  spc<:irs  known,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and 
Southern  Pacific  Oceans.  During  the  Chal- 
Jenger  expedition  specimens  were  obtained 
from  an  alleged  depth  of  1,875  fathoms. 

not'  ol,  a.  [Gr.  rwTos  (notog)  =  the  back.] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  back ;  dorsal. 

no  tal'-gi-a,  >.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Or.  oAyot 
(algos)  =  pain.) 

J'uthol. :  Pain  In  the  back;  Irritation  of  the 
spine. 

uo  tan'-dum  (pi.  no-tan'-da),  >.  [Lat. 
neut.  sing,  of  notandus.  fut.  pass.  par.  of  noto 
=  to  mark,  to  note.]  Something  to  be 
marked  or  noted ;  a  notable  fact  or  occurrence. 

no  -tar,  ».    [O.  Fr.  notaire.]    A  notary  (q.v.). 

(Scotch.) 

no  tar'-chiis,  s.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Or.  op\ot 
(pnhos)  =  the  vent.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  gaatero- 
pods,  family  Aplysiadfe.  Animal  shell-less. 
Seven  sjtecies  known,  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea, 

no  tar'-I-aL  a.    [Eng.  notary;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining  to  a  notary :  as,   a 
notarial  seal.    . 

2.  Done,  executed,  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

"Witnesses  to  notarial  or  dvll  deed*.*—  Dailg  Tft+ 
graph.  Feu.  14,  1885. 

notarial-acts,  a.  pi. 

Law:  Such  acts  in  civil  law  as  require  to 
be  done  under  the  seal  of  a  notary,  and  are 
admitted  as  evidence  In  foreign  courts. 

notarial-instruments,  >.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  Instruments  of  sasine,  of  resig- 
nation, of  intimation,  of  an  assignation,  of 
premonition,  of  protest,  and  drawn  up  by  a 
notary. 

l-iy,  adv.    (Eng.  notarial;  -ty.] 
'  manner ;  by  a  notary. 


In  a 


ndt'-ar-y-,  «.  (O.  Fr.  notain,  from  Lat. 
nfitftrins  =  a  shorthand  writer,  one  who  makes 
notes  ;  nota  =  a  mark,  a  note  ;  Sp,  &  Port 
notario  ;  ItaL  notaro,  notajoj 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  Originally,  amongst  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  person  employed  to  take  notes  of 
trials,  proceedings  in  courts,  contracts,  &c.  ; 
a  shorthand  writer.  This  kind  of  work  was 
at  first  usually  performed  by  slaves,  but  the 
notaril,  as  they  increased  in  ability  and  raised 
themselves  above  the  servile  ranks,  gradually 
assumed  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
tabelliones,  writers  who,  under  the  Roman 
law,  were  employed  in  drawing  up  contracts, 
wills  and  commercial  documents,  and  the 
work  which  fell  to  them  in  this  capacity 
corresjKmded  very  closely  to  some  of  the 


business  now  undertaken  by  the  modern 
notary  public,  the  solicitor,  attorney,  and 
conveyancer. 

2.  A  public  official  authorized  to  attest 
signatures  in  deeds,  contracts,  affidavits,  de- 
clarations, and  especially  such  as  are  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries.  They  note  and 
protest  bills  of  exchange,  draw  up  protests 
after  receiving  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and 
masters  of  ships,  and  administer  oaths. 
Frequently  called  a  Notary  Fubitc, 

*  Go  with  me  tomnntury.  seal  rae  there 
Your  bond."       Sluttep.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  8. 

U  From  a  document  dated  1574,  it  appears 
that  the  Company  of  Notaries  in  London  at 
that  time  numbered  sixteen,  and  that  they 
got  their  living  by  the  "  Making  of  Policies, 
Intimations,  and  Renunciations,  and  other 
writings,"  for  the  doing  of  which  a  monopoly 
had  just  been  granted  to  one  Richard  Candler. 
(ZKtiUOJ 

IL  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  One  of  the  names 
given  by  the  Paulicians  to  their  ministers  or 
teachers.  (Moskeim:  CAwrcAH£»(ory(ed.  1801), 
pi  321.) 

1 1  (1)  Ecclesiastical  Notary: 

Church  Hist.:  An  officer  appointed  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  acts  of  the  martyrs. 

*(2)  Apostolic  &  Imperial  Notary:  A  notary 
formerly  appointed  by  the  pope  or  an  em- 
peror to  exercise  his  functions  in  a  foreign 
country. 

tnd'-tate,  o.  [Lat  notahu,  pa.  par.  of  noto  = 
to  mark,  to  note.] 

Bat. :  Marked,  variegated  ;  having  variegated 
spots  or  lines. 

no-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  notatio  —  a  marking,  a 
noting,  from  notatus  =  pa.  par.  of  noto  =  to 
mark,  to  note ;  nota  =  a  mark.] 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  noting ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  recording  anything  by  means  of 
marks,  characters,  or  figures. 

2.  A  system  of  marks,   notes,    4gns,    or 
characters  employed  in  any  art  or  science,  to 
express  in  a  brief  and   compendious   form 
certain   facts   connected    with  that  art  or 
science.    Hf.J 

*3.  Etymology;  etymological  signification. 

"The  notation  of  a  word  la,  when  the  origiiwll 
thereof  Is  nought  out;  and  cousisteth  In  two  things, 
the  kind  »ud  the  figure."-fien  Jotuon:  SnQlith 
Grammar,  ch.  viii. 

IT  (1)  Architectural  Notation :  A  system  of 
signs,  marks,  or  characters,  appended  to 
figures,  when  nsed  to  denote  dimensions  on 
drawings,  as '  for  feet,  "  for  inches,  '*  for 
parts :  as,  10*  6"  =  ten  feet  six  inches. 

(2)  Arithmetical  Notation :  A  system  of  figures 
or  characters  used  to  represent  numbers. 
Two  methods  of  expressing  numbers  are  at 
present  in  use,  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic. 

In  the  Roman  method  seven  characters  are 
employed,  called  numeral  letters.  These, 
standing  separately,  represent  the  following 
numbers,  viz.,  I.  for  one,  V.  for  five,  X.  for  ten, 
L.  for  fifty,  C.  for  one  hundred,  D.  for  five 
hundred,  and  H.  for  one  thousand.  By  com- 
binations of  these  characters,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles,  every  number 
may  be  expressed :  (a)  when  a  letter  stands 
alone,  it  represents  the  number  given  above, 
as  V.  for  five;  (6)  when  a  letter  is  repeated, 
the  combination  stands  for  the  product  of  the 
number  denoted  by  the  letter  by  the  uumlier 
of  times  which  it  is  taken  :  thus,  III.  stands 
for  three;  XXX.  for  thirty,  &c. ;  (c)  when  a 
letter  precedes  another,  taken  in  the  order 
given  above,  the  combination  stands  for  the 
number  denoted  by  the  greater  diminished 
by  that  denoted  by  the  less  :  thus,  IV. 
stands  for  five  less  one,  i.e.,  four;  XC.  for 
one  hundred  less  ten,  i.e.,  ninety,  &c,  ;  (d) 
when  a  letter,  taken  in  the  order  given  above, 
follows  another,  the  combination  stands  for 
the  snm  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  the  letters 
taken  separately:  thus,  XI.  stands  for  ten 
plus  one,  i.e.,  eleven  :  LV.  for  fifty  plus  five, 
*.«.,  fifty-five:  CIV,  for  one  hundred  plus 
four  [IV  =  five  less  one,  i,e.,  four  as  in(c)J, 
*.«.,  one  hundred  and  four:  MDCCCLXXXV. 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  This 
method  of  notation  is  now  little  used  except 
for  dates,  headings  of  chapters,  &c. 

In  the  Arabic,  or  rather  the  Hindoo,  method, 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  numbers  are  repre- 
sented by  the  symbols,  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6t  7, 
8,  9,  and  their  comtiin.Himis,  according  to 
conventional  rules.  The  characters  are  called 


figures  or  digits,  and,  taken  in  their  order, 
stand  for  naught,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine  ;  the  value  of  the  unit 
depends  upon  the  place  which  the  figure  oc- 
cupies in  the  scale  adopted.  The  value  of 
each  figure  or  digit  increases  in  a  tenfold 
ratio  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  the  number 
of  places  of  the  digit  from  the  right  to  the 
left  indicating  the  power  of  10,  and  the 
digit  itself  the  number  of  such  powers  in- 
tended to  be  expressed  ;  thus,  10  =  ten  fciken 
once  =  ten  ;  200  =  ten  squared  tnken  twice  = 
2  x  10*  ;  7650  =  7  +  10*  +  (0  x  10s)  +  (5  x  10) 
+  6=  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  filly- 
six,  the  values  of  the  places  being  thus  : 
7  (thousands),  6  (hundreds),  5  (tens),  6  (units). 

(3)  Chemical  notation  :  The  wrif  ten  language 
of  chemistry.    The  system  now  in  use  belongs 
exclusively  to  modern  times,  but  in  all  nges 
signs  of  some  kind  or  other  seem  to  have  been 
employed  to  represent  the  various  kind*    if 
matter.    In  1815  Berzelius  proposed  the  use  <jf 
the  initial  letter  of  the  element,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  coefficients  to  express  the  number  o! 
the  same  atoms  in  the  compound,  bringing 
chemical   notation    almost    into  its   present 
state.    Thus,  sulphate  of  soda  =  NagSO^  in- 
dicating that  the  compound  is  formed  of  two 
atoms  of  sodium  (natrium),  one  of  sulphur, 
and  four  of  oxygen.     In  organic  compounds, 
the  constitution  of  which  in  known,  the  sym- 
bols are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  various 

groups  of  radicals.  cO(l;2H.)O  =  eth3"ic 
acetate,  but  butyric  acid,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  atoms,  is  expressed  by 

(4)  Mathematical  notation  ;  The  conventional 
method  of  representing  mathematical  quan- 
tities and  operations  by  means  of  symbols. 

[SYMBOL.] 

(5)  Musical  notation  :  The  system  or  method 
of  expressing  musical  sounds  in  writing,  by 
means  of  signs,  characters,  figures,  or  marks- 

[NOTE,  8.] 

(6)  Numerical  notation  : 

Music:  A  method   of  expressing  musical 
sounds  by  numerals. 
flf)  Tonic  sol-fa  notation  :  [TONIC  SOL-FA], 

*  no-ta'-tor,  *.    [Lat.]    One  who  makes  or 
writes  notes  ;  an  annotator. 

"The  notator  Dr.  Potter  in  Ms  eptetle  before  it  to 
the  reader  with  thus,  Tutumo^ut.&c."  —  Wood,:  Atkena 
Oxon, 

notch,  s.     [A  weakened  and  later  form  of  nocJc 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  nick,  a  slit  ;  a  small  cut  or  indentation 
In  anything. 

*  2.  Anything  resembling  a  notch,  as  a  nar- 
row cutting  or  pass  in  a  mountain. 

II.  Anat.  :  An  incisure  ;  a  part  cut  into  or  out 
out  of  a  margin,  as  the  interclavicular  notch, 
the  notches  of  vertebrae,  &c. 

notch-flowered,  a. 

Bnt.:  Having   the  flowers  notched  at  the 
margin. 

notch,  v.t.  &  i.    [NOTCH,  «.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cut  notches  or  nicks  In  ;  to  nick,  to 
Indent. 

"The  convex  work  U  oonr  *ed  of  black  and  cttrln 
pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notckcii."—  Greta; 


*  2.  To  place  in  a  notch,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fit 
to  the  string. 

*  3.  To  mark  or  keep  count  of,  by  cutting 
notches  in  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood  ;  to  score. 

"  All-MngKleton    bad    notched    some    fifty-four."— 
IHckt'ut  :  I'icktoick  Pai*r*,  ch.  Tit 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  keep  a  count  or  score  by 
cutting  notches  in  a  stick  ;  to  score. 

not9h'  -board,  s.    [Eng.  notch,  and  board.} 

Carp.  :  The  board  which  receives  the  ends 
of  the  steps  and  risers  in  a  staircase. 

notched,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [NOTCH,  v.] 

notched-eared,  s.  Having  the  mar- 
gins of  the  ears  irregular  in  contour,  as  if 
notched. 

Notched-eared  Bat  : 

Zool.  :  Vespertilio  emarginatus  ;  It  is  found 
in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  extends 
eastwards  into  Persia. 


b6!l,  bop-;  poiit,  j6wl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan.  -tlan=  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(loo,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel*  deL 
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not9h'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.    [NOTCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  notches  or  nicks  in 
anything. 

2.  The  act  of  scoring  or  counting  as  by 
Dutches. 

3.  A  notch,  a  nick. 
H  Technically; 

1.  Carp.  :  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or 
scantling  in  a  frame.  It  is  either  square  or 
dovetailed,  and  is  used  for  connecting  the 
ends  of  wall-plates  and  bond-timbers  at  the 
angles,  letting  joists  down  on  girders,  binders, 
sills,  plates,  or  purlins.  Halving,  scartin^, 
and  caulking  are  forms  of  notching,  and  form 
a  lap-joint. 

8.  Rail.  -eng.  :  [GULLETING]. 

notching  adze,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  light  adze  with  a  bit  of  large  cur- 
vature or  nearly  straight  for  notching  into 
timbers  in  making  gaius,  Ac.  [GAIN  (1),  «.) 

notyh'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  notch,  and  weed.] 
Sot.  :  Chenopodium  Vulvana. 

a5toh-wlng,  *.    [Eng.  notch,  and  wing.} 
Entom.  ;  A  moth,  Teras  caudana. 

*  note,  v.     [For  ne  wote.]     Knew  not,  could 
not.    [Nor,  v.] 

note  (1),  s.  [Fr.,froraLat.not*  =  amark.aslgn. 
a  note,  allied  to  notut,  pa.  par.  of  noKO{gnosco) 
=  to  know  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nota..] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  mark  or  token  by  which  anything 
may  be  known  ;  a  visible  sign  or  mark. 

"  Some  natural  ttotet  About  her  body." 

&M**tp.  :  Cymbelin*.  U.  S. 

*  2.  A  stigma,  a  brand  ;  reproach,  shame. 

"  My  posterity  shamed  with  the  not*." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucr**,  fttt. 

&  Notice,  heed,  care,  observation. 

"  Some  precept*  worthy  the  no/*." 

.  :  All'*  Well  that  JSndt  Well.  11L  I. 


4.  The  state  of  being  under  observation. 

"  Small  matter*  oome  with  great  commendation,  be- 
aaust  they  are  continually  In  UM  and  In  no**"—  Baton, 

5.  Reputation,  mark,  renown,  consequence, 
distinction. 

"  To  make  them  men  of  note." 

;  Leve'i  Labour1*  Lott,  1IL 


•6.  Distinction  or  fame,  in  a  bad  sense; 
notoriety. 

**  A  deed  ot  dreadful  note." 

Shake*?.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  1 

*  7.  Account,  notice,  Information,  intellig- 
ence, intimation. 

"  Give  him  note  of  our  approach." 
\  Shake*?.  :  TroUut  *  Crtulda.  IT.  L 

8.  A  minute,  memorandum,  or  short  writing 
Intended  to  assist  the  memory,  or  to  be  used 
for  reference  at  a  future  time. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2; 

10.  An  explanatory  or  critical  comment  ;  an 
Annotation. 

"The  beat  writers  bare  been  perplexed  with  not**, 
and  obftcured  with  illustrations."—  Felton:  On  the 
Clattict, 

11.  (PI.)  :  The  verbatim  report  of  a  speech, 
discourse,  Ac.,  taken  by  a  reporter  or  short- 
hand writer. 

*  12.  A  remark. 

"  A  good  note  ;  that  keep*  yon  from  the  blow  of  the 
tow."~Shake*p.  :  Twelfth  Night,  111.  4. 

*  13.  A  bill,  an  account,  a  memorandum,  a 
list,  a  catalogue. 

"  Here's  the  note  how  much  TOUT  chain  weighs." 

Shakwp.  :  Comedy  of  Error*.  IT.  1. 

14.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet. 

"  She  bent  a  note,  the  teal  an  '  El  le  von*  suit.*  " 

Tennyton:  Ed.  Morri*.  10S. 

15.  A  small  size  of  letter  paper,  used  for 
Writing  notes  or  short  letters  ;  note-paper. 

16.  An  official  or  diplomatic    communica- 
tion in  writing  ;  an  official  memorandum  or 
communication   from   the    minister   of    one 
country  to  the  minister  of  another. 

JL  Technically: 
1.  Music: 

(1)  In  general,  any  musical  sound. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  signs  placed  upon  the 
stave  which  show  by  their  shape  and  position 
the  duration  and  pitch  of  sound.    They  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  mensurable  music  as 
opposed  to  mere  "  signs  of  intonation,"  such 


as  were  the  neumes.  The  first  division  of 
notes  was,  as  might  be  expected,  into  long 
and  short  (breve  or  brief)-  The  long  was  a 
four-sided  note  with  a  tail  (•]  ) ;  the  breve  a 
four-sided  note  without  a  tail  (•) ;  the  semi- 
breve  a  diamond  note  (+).  There  are  now 
six  notes  in  ordinary  use :  viz.,  the  semibreve 
(o)  ;  the  minim  (J);  the  crotchet  (J)  ;  the 
quaver  (£)  ;  the  semiquaver  (j^)  ;  and  the 
demisemiquaver  (J^).  The  half-demisemi- 
quaver  (JS)  is  also  occasionally  used.  One 
semibreve  is  equal  to  two  minims,  or  four 
crotchets,  or  eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semi- 
quavers, or  thirty-two  demisemiquavers,  or 
sixty-four  half-demisemiqua  vers. 

(3)  The  term  is  used  generally  for  the  sounds 
of  which  notes  are  signs,  as  when  we  say  of  a 
singer  that  his  high  notes  are  good,  or  that 
a  player  plays  wrong  notes. 

"To  find  out  many  crafty  note*, 
They  lie  •pared  oat  hir  throtee." 

Chaucer;  Dreum*. 

2.  Print. :  A  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  book, 
to  call  attention  to  something  in  the  text. 
These  are  of  three  kinds  : 

(1)  Shoulder-notes,  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
giving  book,  chapter,  and  date,  as  in  reference 
Bibles. 

(2)  Side  notes,  marginal  or  set-in  notes,  con- 
taining abstracts  of  the  text,  as  in  law-books, 
or  reference  notes  to  parallel  passages. 

(3)  Foot-notes,    containing     commentaries 
and  annotations. 

3.  Comm. :  A  written  or  printed  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  per- 
son, on  a  specific  date  :  as,  a  promissory  note, 
s>  bank-note,  Ac, 

T  Note  of  hand :  A  promissory  note. 

note-book,  *.  A  book  in  which  notes  or 
memoranda  are  set  down. 

"  Cauloi  all  hi*  faulU  obwrr'd ; 
Set  In  a  note-too*."     fihaketp,  •'  JttUut  Ctumr,  IT.  S. 

note-paper,  s.  The  same  as  NOTE,  *.,  1. 15. 
*note(2),  s.  [A.S.]  Business,  occupation,  need. 
•  note  (3),  f.  [Nor.] 

note  (1),   r.t.      [Fr.    noter;    Sp.   notar ;    Ital. 
notare,  all  from  Lat.  noto  =  to  mark.]  [NoTE, s. ] 
1.  To  mark  ;  to  distinguish  with  a  mark. 

*  2.  To  stigmatize ;  to  brand  with  a  crime. 

*'  You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Fella." 
Shaltetp. :  Juliui  Cottar,  iv.  S. 

3.  To  observe,  to  remark,  to  heed ;  to  take 
note  or  notice  of. 

-  I  wll  be  bold  by  hjn  licence  to  not*  In  them  [theae 
wordea]  a  little  lacks  of  wyt"— #r  T.  Mori ;   Work**, 
p.  1,077. 

*  4.    To  show  respect  to ;   to   treat  with 
respect. 

"  WnoM  worth  and  honesty  la  richly  nnttd" 

.sA«faw;>. :  Winter'*  Tale,  r.  8. 

*  5.  To  pay  attention  to ;  to  listen  to ;  to  heed. 

"  Bat  wife  me.  tlgnior.** 

:  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  S, 


*  6.  To  set  down  ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

••  I'll  note  you  iu  my  book  of  memory." 

siotop.  :  1  Henr,  Ft.,  11.  4. 

7.  To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of;  to 
set  down  in  writing. 

••  KoU  It  In  a  book  that  It  maybe  for  ever  and  ever." 
— Itaiah  xxx.  8. 

8.  To  Bet  down  in  musical  characters. 

*  9.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  notes ;  to 
annotate. 

*  10.  To  denote,  to  mark. 

*  11.  To  charge  with  a  crime.    (Followed  by 
of).    (Dryden.) 

1  TonoteabiU: 

Comm. :  To  record  the  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  a  bill  when  it  becomes  due. 
It  is  done  officially  by  a  notary. 

"  note  (2X  «-'•    t*-S.  hnitan ;  pa.  t.  hiuU.]    To 
butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns. 

not  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [NOTE,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  note  ;  eminent,  remarkable, 

noteworthy,  celebrated. 

"  We  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  itorj  ID  Don 
Quixote."— Bume:  Suayt,  pt  1.,  esa.  23. 

*not'-$d-l&  ndv.     [Eng.  noted;   -ly.]    With 
good  perception  and  remembrance  ;  exactly. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  eaid  of  the  duke  t— 
Must  notedly  sir." — ShoAeip. :  Meature  for  H  nature,  V.  1. 


not  cd  ness,  «.  [Eng.  noted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  noted ;  eminence. 
celebrity,  rcmarkableness,  notableness. 

"Bo  lucky  .  .  .  as  to  attain  thewcrliuluallycourtet 
noted  ne**."- B*yle :  Work*.  11.  806. 

"note  full,  a.  [Eng.  note  (1),  s. ;  -futt.} 
\Vorthyofnote;  notable. 

"  My  miuet,  that  U  to  uy,  by  my  notefuU  •clenoM." 
— Chaucer :  B'ftciut,  bk.  1. 

not-e  -Ice'-a,  s.  [Gr.  voros  (notes)  =  the  south, 
and  e\aia(elaia)=  the  olive.  80  named  because 
these  olivp-like  plants  are  confined  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Oleaceae,  having  opposite 
entire  leathery  leaves,  axillary  racemes  of 
yellowish -green  flowers,  and  small  fleshy  one- 
sided drupes.  There  are  seven  or  eight  species, 
which  furnish  good  timber.  Notelcea  ligustrina 
is  the  Ta.smanian  Ironwood-tree,  and  N.  ovata 
the  Dunga-runga  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  note'-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  note  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 

L  Not  of  note;  not  notable,  remarkable, 
or  conspicuous.  (Beaum.  &Flet. :  Bonduca,  ii.  1.) 
2.  Unmusical,  discordant. 

"  Pariah-clerk  with  ntXeleu  tone." 

ff  Urfey :  Two  Vucent  of  Brentford,  t 

*  note' -less-ness,  *.    [Eng.  noteless;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  noteless. 

note'-Ut,  s.    [Eng.  note  (1),  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -let.} 

*  1.  A  little  note ;  a  billet. 

t  2.  A  small  notice  ;  a  short  criticism. 
"  Some    brightly   written   notelett  on  book*   and 
reading.'— Athenaum,  Aug.  2,  1884,  p.  144. 

*  note-mage,  s.    [NUTMEG.] 

not   er,  *.    [Eng.  note  (1),  T.  ;  ~er.] 
1 1.  One  who  notes  or  takes  notice. 

*  2.  An  annotator,  a  commentator. 

"  Portellus.  and  the  noter  upon  him,  SevertlUB,  n«V« 
much  admired  this  manner." — Gregory:  Pott.,  p.  aon 

no'  te  us,  s.  [Or.  FMTCVV  (notcus)  =  one  who 
carries  on  the  back.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Branch!- 
onidte.  There  are  no  eyes,  the  foot  is  forked, 
the  body  spinous  in  front  and  behind.  Siso, 
from  iV  to  /,  inch. 

note'-wdr-th^,    "  note  -  woor  -  thie,   a. 

[Eng.  note  (I),  s.  ;  and  worthy.}  Worthy  of  or 
deserving  note  ;  calling  for  notice  or  remark  ; 
notable,  remarkable. 

"  Tills  by  way  Is  notewoorthie,  that  the  Danw  had  an 
vnjierfect  or  rather  a  lame  and  limping  rule  In  thia 
litid."~ffolinthed  :  Bitt.  £ng.t  bk.  vlL,  oh.  L 

*  noth'-er,  a.  &  conj.    [NEITHER.] 

noth  -Ing,   *  noth  yng,  nae-thing,  na- 
tning,  a   &  adv.     [Eng.  no,  and  thing.} 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Not  anything ;  the  opposite  to  something 
and  anything. 

"The  Idea  therefore  either  of  a  finite  or  Infinite 
nothing,  is  a  contradiction  Iti  terms."— Clarke :  An*tc*r 
to  the  rteoenth  Letter.  (Note.) 

2.  Non-existence ;  nothingness. 

"  Mighty  Btitos  characterleu  are  crated 
To  nothing."  Shaketp. :  Troilut,  ill.  1 

3.  A  state  or  condition  of  insignificance  or 
comparative  worthlessness  or  unimportance. 

"  A  uiau  that  from  very  nothing  Is  grown  Into  an  un- 
•peakable  estate.'— ShaJcetp. :  Winter'*  Tale,  Iv.  L 

4.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  moment;  s 
trifle. 

"  A  race  of  empty  friends,  loud  nothing*." 

Beaum.  4  flee.  :  Maid  in  the  MiU,  L  L 

5.  A  cipher. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  no  degree ;  not  in  any 
degree  ;  not  at  all. 

"  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd." 

Milton:  71.  A.,  x.  l.Olfl. 

*  nothing-doer, «.    An  idler. 


*  nothing-gift, ».    A  gift  of  no  worth ;  . 

worthless  gift. 

"  That  nolhiny^ift  of  dlfTerlng  multitude*." 

Shaiap. :  CyinteUiM.  111.  «. 

nothing  -  worth,  a.     Worth    nothing ; 
worthless.    (Tennyson  :  The  Epic,  39.) 

nAth-Ing-ar'-I-an,  «.  [Eng.  nothing : -arUm.] 
One  of  no  particular  belief  or  religious  de- 
nomination. • 

*  noth  mg-ar'-l-an-I^m,  ».  [Eng.  nothing- 
arian; -ism.]  The  principles  or  teachings  of 
the  nothingarians. 

"  A  reatlon  from  the  nothinffarlantm  of  the  lack 

century."— CAuro*  Timet,  Sept.  fl,  1861,  p.  5M. 


fate,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  g6,  p6\ 
or,  wore,  w?l£  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,o3  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  noth -Ing-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  nothing;  -itm.] 
Nothingness  ;  nihility. 

Both   ing  ness,  s.    [Eng.  nothing;  -MM.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  nothing;  nihility; 
lien-existence. 

"  His  art  did  express 
A  quintessence  eveu  from  nothingneu." 

Dome. 

t  2.  Insignificance,  worthlessuess. 

"  My  undecernable  nothinonen  may  seem  to  forbid 
any  certnin  intelligence  uf  their  distinct  workings/  — 
Bt>.  Hall :  Select  Thoughti,  5  21!. 

*  3.  A  thing  of  no  value  or  worth ;  a  noth- 
ing. 

"  A  nothinoneu  in  deed  and  name." 

Butler :  Hudibreu,  L  2. 

n8-thS9'-er-as,  ».     [Or.  ixjSos  (noWios)  = 

spurious,   counterfeit,  and  Ke'pa?   (fceras)  =  » 
horn,  a  projection.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Orthoceratida  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian. 
Shell  nautiloid,  sub-involute  ;  septa  slightly 
arched,  without  lobes ;  dorsal  siphuncle. 

nSth-d-jer'-cfis,  a.  [Gr.  i-ofloj  (nothoi)  = 
counterfeit,  and  Kt'picoc  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Tinamidse  (q.v.),  sub- 
family Tinaminffi,  with  three  species,  ranging 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

noth  6  chlee  na,  ».  [Gr.  KO«OS  (no!Aos)  = 
bastard,  counterfeit,  and  x^a-iva  (chlaina)  = 
a  cloak.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese,  tribe  Poly- 
podeae.  The  stem  of  Nothochlf&ia  piloselloitles 
has  been  given  in  India  in  spongiuess  of  the 
gums. 

no  tho   ni  a,  ».    [NOTONIA.] 

nith-o-prSo'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  vaiot  (nothos)  = 
counterfeit,  and  irpunros  (proktos)  =  the  anus, 
the  back,  the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Tinamldas  (q.v.),  sub- 
family Tinaminse,  with  four  species,  ranging 
from  Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili. 

nSth-o-sau'-ii-dn,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  noth. 
osawr(«s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido3,] 

Palceont. :  AfamilyofTriassicSauropterygia, 
type  Nothosaurus  (q.v.). 

noth  o  sau  rus,  not  6  sau'-rfis,  «.  [Or. 
yoQos  (nothos)  =  spurious,  counterfeit,  and 
o-avpo9  (sauros)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Sauropterygia,  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk.  The 
neck  is  long,  and  has  at  least  twenty  vertebra?. 
Teeth  numerous  and  conical,  in  distinct 
sockets.  Several  species  known,  all  Triassic. 

n5th-ur'-a,  «.  [Gr.  i-dSot  (nothos)  =  counter- 
feit, and  o'i>p<i  (oura)  =  a  tail.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Tinamidse  (q.v.),  sub- 
family Tinamina;,  with  four  species,  quail-like 
In  their  habit,  ranging  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
to  Patagonia. 

no-tife,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notitia  =  a  being 
known,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  from  notus 
=  known,  pa.  par.  of  nosco  =  to  know ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  noticia;  Ital.  notiria,.} 

1.  The  act  of  noting  or  observing  with  the 
mind  or  any  of  the  senses ;   heed,  regard, 
note,  cognizance. 

"  To  count  them  things  worth  notice." 

Milton  :  Samum  Afftmiltu,  260. 

2.  Attention,  regard,  respectful  address. 

"  To  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  11.  4. 

S.  Information  ;  intelligence  communicated 
by  any  means ;  intimation. 

"  Bring  me  Just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead." 

Hhalaip.  ;  Henri/  Y.,  IT.  1. 

4.  Instruction,  direction,  order. 

"  To  give  notice,  that  DO  manner  of  person 
At  any  time  have  recourse  uuto  the  princes." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  111.,  11L  5. 

5.  Warning,  premonition,   notification,  in- 
timation beforehand,    caution :    as.   He    left 
without  giving  me  any  notice. 

6.  A  paper  or  document,  giving  intimation 
or  information  of  something  to  be  done  or  to 
happen  ;  an  official  intimation  or  notification. 

7.  A  commentary  or  review ;  an  article  or 
note  on  a  particular  subject :  as,  There  was  a 
notice,  of  the  book  in  the  papers. 

f  Notice  to  yuU : 

Law:  Notice  to  leave  a  house  or  apart- 
ments of  which  one  is  tenant.  If  the  tenancy 


be  annual,  an  advance  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant  is  needful,  if  either 
wish  the  tenancy  to  cease  at  the  expiry  of 
any  particular  year. 

notice-board,  ».     A  board  on  which 
public  notices  are  displayed. 
notice  of  dishonour,  ».    [DISHONOUR, 

».1U 
no'-titye,  v.t.    [NOTICE,  ».] 

1.  To  take  notice  or  note  of;  to  note,  to 
observe,  to  take  cognizance  of;  to  heed,  to 
pay  attention  to,  to  remark. 

2.  To  make  comments  or  remarks  upon  ;  to 
remark  upon,  to  mention,  to  refer  to. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  a  strange  comment  of 
Mr.  LiudseyV—  Bp.  Some:  Letter  to  Dr.  Priettley, 
p.  41. 

3.  To  treat  with  civility  or  respect  ;  to  pay 
respect  to. 

*  4.  To  serve  with  a  notice  or  intimation  ; 
to  give  notice  to. 

no'-tfye-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  notice;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  noticed,  noted,  or  remarked  ; 
deserving  of  notice  or  note;  noteworthy, 
notable,  observable. 

no  1190  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  noticeable);  -ly.] 
In  a  noticeable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be 
noticed  or  remarked. 

no'-tlo-er,  *.    [Eng.  notice);  -tr.]    One  who 

notices. 

no  tl  dan'-i  dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  noti- 
dan(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«te.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (Sharks), 
with  a  single  genus,  Notidanus  (q.v.). 


nd-tld'-a-nus,  s.    [Pref.  not-,  and  Gr.  i 
(idanos)'=  fair,  comely.] 

L  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  family  Notidauidse.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections  :  Hexanchus,  with  six  gill- 
openings,  and  Heptanchus,  with  seven.  Each 
section  has  three  species.  Of  the  former  the 
best  known  is  N'llulanus  griseus,  the  Gray 
Shark,  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  British  coasts.  The  seven-gilled  sharks 
are  N.  platycephalus,  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
N.  tinereus,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  N.  in- 
diets,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  California. 

2.  Palanmt.  :  Teeth  have  been  met  with  in 
the  Oolites. 

no  ti  fl  ca  tlon,  *no-tl-fl-ca-ol^on,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  notificatio,  from  notificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  notifico  =  to  notify  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  notification  ;  Ital.  notificazione.) 

1.  The  act  of  notifying  or  making  known  ; 
especially  the  act  of  notifying  or  calling  atten- 
tion to  officially. 

*  2.  The  act  of  noticing  or  taking  notice  of 
anything  ;  observance,  notice. 

"Well  worthy  of  a  publlck  notification."—  Bp.  Halt  : 
Life  a  Sojourning  ;  A  Sermon. 

*3.  A  mark,  a  sign. 

"Thllke  notification*  that  been  Ihid  under  the 
couertures  of  aothe."—  Chaucer  :  Bocciut,  bk.  v. 

4.  Notice,  especially  official,  given  in  words 
or  writing,  or  by  signs  ;  intimation,  sign. 

"  Pour  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order  may  give  great  variety  of  notifications"— 
Solder  :  On  Speech. 

5.  A  document,  written  or  printed,  giving 
noticeof  anything  doneor  to  be  done  ;  anotice, 
an  advertisement,  an  intimation. 

no'-tl-fy,  'no-tl-fle,  v.t.  [Fr.  notifter  ;  from 
Lat.  notijico  =  to  make  known  :  nott<»=  known, 
and  facia  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  notificar  ; 
Ital.  iiotijicare.] 

I.  To  make  known,  to  declare. 
"His  [Duke  Robert]  worthle    acts  valleutlle  and 
fortunately  atchieveil  Bgalnittbf.  iundels,  are  notified 
to  the  world."—  tiolinthed  :  Henry  I.  (ail.  1107). 

*  2.  To  give  evidence  or  signs  of  ;  to  mani- 
fest, to  display. 

"  Yet  nati/bn  they.  In  hlr  array  of  attire,  llconrons- 
ness  and  pride"—  Chaucer  :  Pertone*  Tale. 

3.  To  give  notice  or  notification  to;  to  in- 
form by  notice,  either  written  or  verbal. 

*  3.  To  mark,  to  distinguish,  to  characterize. 

XXo'-tlon,  3.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notionem,  ace.  of 
notio  =a  notion,  an  idea,  from  notus,  pa.  par. 
of  nosco  =  to  know  ;  Sp.  notion;  Ital.  nozione.} 

*  1.  Intellectual  power,  sense,  intellect,  mind, 
understanding. 

"  His  nution  weakens,  hu  discenitngi 
Are  lethargled.  '  Maietp.  :  Liar,  L  4. 


2.  An  idea,  a  conception,  a  mental  appre- 
hension or  conception  of  anything  possible  to 
be  known  or  imagined. 

"  Hence  I  think  It  is  that  these  Ideas  are  called 
nollinu."— Locke:  ffuman  Undent.,  bk.  it,  oh.  xxU. 

3.  A  sentiment,  an  opinion. 

"It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never  been 
In  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant  notion 
tbey  entertain  of  themselves."— Addiion. 

4.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  an  inten- 
tion :  as,  He  has  no  notion  of  going  away. 

5.  A  fancy  article,  a  trifle,  a  knick-knack; 
smallware.     (Now  only  American,  and  gane- 
rally  in  the  plural.) 

no'-tlon-al,  o.     (Bug.  notion ;  -ol] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  notion,  idea,  or  con- 
ception. 

*2.  Existing  in  idea  or  imagination  only; 
imaginary,  not  real ;  ideal,  visionary. 

"  It  is  merely  a  national  and  imaginary  thing."— 
Bentlej/ :  Boyle  Lectures. 

*3.  Dealing  in  idea  not  realities;  fanciful, 
whimsical. 

"The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  In  • 
contented  ignorance."— Olanville:  SceptU  Scientijlca. 

notional -words,  s.  pi.  Words  which 
express  notions  or  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  as.  sweet,  bright,  slow,  &c.,  as  distin- 
guished from  relational  words,  or  such  as  are 
indicative  of  position  (relating  to  time,  ayace, 
&c.),  as  here,  there,  then,  I,  he. 

"nd-tlon-al'-A-ty,  s.  [Eng.  notional;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  notional,  ideal, 
or  imaginary ;  empty,  groundless  opinions. 

"I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science  by  discrediting 
empty  and  talkative  nationality."— Qtanvill :  SofptU 
Scientific*,  ch.  ivii. 

"no'-tlon-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  notional;  -ly.} 
In  a  notional  manner ;  In  idea,  in  conception, 
not  In  reality ;  ideally. 

"  The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consist*  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
notionally  distinct.  I  shall  not  dispute."  —  Jiorrit : 
MitctUaniet. 

*no'-tlon-ate,  a.  [Eng.  notion;  -ate.)  No- 
tiim.il,  fanciful,  ideal. 

"no'-tlon-lst,  ».  [Eng.  notion;  -«(.]  One 
who  holds  ungrounded  or  unfounded  notione 
or  ideas. 

"  You  read  the  goepel,  or  New  Testament,  hut  neglect 
the  Old,  as  Is  the  practice  of  some  flush  notionitt.'—Bp 
Hopkitu  :  Xxpoi.  Lor  At  Prayer. 

no  tlons,  i.  pi.    [NOTION,  «.,  5.] 

not-a-oph'-i-lus,   ,.    [Gr.   Kmot  (notio,)  = 

wet,  moist,  and  duAew  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabidee,  sub-family 
Elaphrinee.  They  have  prominent  eyes,  and 
are  found  in  damp  places. 

"no'-tist,  s.  [Eng.  note  (1),  a. ;  -««.]  An  an- 
notator,  a  commentator. 

not-lte,  ».  [From  Val  di  Noto,  Sicily ;  suft 
-ite  (Afin.).] 

Jtftn.  :  A  name  given  by  Sartorius  von 
Waltershauseu  to  a  mineral  substance,  which 
is  referred  by  Dana  to  Palagonite  (q.v.).  The 
compound  is  probably  a  hypothetical  one. 
After  correction  for  impurities  the  analysis 
shows:  silica,  36'96 ;  alumina,  6 '36;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  21-66;  magnesia,  11-64  :  lime, 
3-26  ;  soda,  0-97 ;  potash,  0-99  ;  water,  18-16 ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula,  2(BO)SiOi 
+  2BO3SiO3  +  5HO. 

•no-tl'-tlon,  *  no-ty-oi-on,  s.  [Lat.  notitia 
=  knowledge.)  Notice,  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, intelligence. 

' '  The  Archebysshopof  Cauntorbury  hauynge  notycton 
of  the  lordys  uiyndes,  stode  up."— Fabyan  (an.  13W). 

nd-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  WTOS  (no(os)=the  back.] 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  or  on  the  dorsal 
region. 

no  to  oran-chl-a'-ta,  s.pl.  f Pref.  noto-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  branchiata  (q.v.).] 

Zaal.:  The  same  as  DOBSIBRANCHIATA  and 
EBRANTIA,  an  order  of  Annelids.  [EKRANTIA.] 

no  to  brah'-chl  ate, «.  [NOTOBRANCHIATA.] 
Zool.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Nicholson  in- 
stead of  Dorsibranchiate,  which  transgresses 
one  of  l.imiifiis's  rules  for  nomenclature,  as 
It  has  the  first  element  Latin,  and  the  other 
Greek. 

"  From  the  posltlen  of  the  branch!*,  the  members 
of  this  order  [KRUANTIA]  are  often  •nohtb  of  as  the 
Dorgibnuiclilata  (or.  more  proiwrly,  fi.-tobranrhiate) 
Anuelulei."— .Vickvbon  :  Zovloat  led.  1878),  p.  2U. 


b6U,  bo$ ;  pout,  jdwl ;  cat,  ^cll,  chorus,  9hin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  saun ;  -tion,    sion  =  shun,    -oious,  -tlous,    sious  =  shus.      ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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notochord— notwithstanding 


no  to  chord,  ».    [Pref.  noto,  and  Eng.  cAord.] 
Anim.  Phyriol.  .*  [CHORDA-DORSALIS], 

no-to-chor'-dal,  a.  (Eng.  notochord;  -al.] 
Possessing  a  notochord. 

Ho  to  don'-ta,  8.  fPref.  noto-,  and  Or.  o66vc 
(odous),  (jcniCiiJorrot  (odantos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Notodontidse  (q.v.).  Notvdonta  ziceae  ia  the 
Pel'Me  Prouiinent,  a  large  moth,  having  the 
fore-wings  pale  reddish-browu,  dusted  with 
whitish  in  the  midille;  large,  oblique,  rusty- 
brown,  central  lumile  behind ;  hinder  wings 
whitish,  dusted  with  i*le  brown.  The  larva 
has  humps  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  twelfth 
•egments.  Itfeedsonwillowsand poplars.  Not 
uncommon  in  the  south  and  west  of  Britain. 

no  to  d«n -tl-dae.  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  noto- 
donl(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.  Antcnnte  Inuger  than  the  thorax ; 
pectinated  in  the  male,  abdomen  thick ;  the 
utip'-r  wings  often  with  a  projecting  tuft  of 
feathers  on  the  inner  margin,  on  which 
account  some  of  them  are  called  Prominent 
Moths.  Larva)  often  with  a  projection  on  the 
back  of  the  twelfth  segment.  Twenty-seven 
British  species  are  known,  including  the  Puss 
Moth,  the  Buff  Tip,  &c.  (Stain/on.) 

NSt-4-fc«e'-a, «.  [Or.  mtot  (uotos)  =  the  south 
or  south-west  wind,  and  yola  (yuia),  poet,  for 
yj  (gl)  =  the  earth.J 

Zool.  it  Geol. :  That  part  of  the  earth's  BUT- 
&ce  lying  to  the  south  of  a  line  crossing  the 
American  continent  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico,  passing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  south  of  India  and  Indo-Malaisia,  north 
of  the  Nlcobar  Islands,  dividingthe  Indian  from 
the  Papuan  portion  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
then  running  northward  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pines, passing  between  them  and  Formosa, 
{rending  southward  and  eastward  to  the 
Bamoan  archipelago.  It  corresponds  with  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  of  Sclater. 
{Huxley,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Sac.,  1868,  p.  313.) 

not  om'-ma-ta,  «.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Qr.  oj»- 
fuxTa  (ommcUa),  pi.  of  oji/ia  (ontma)  ~  an  eye.] 
Zool :  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Hydatinea. 
They  are  sometimes  parasitic,  and  undergo 
degradation  of  form.  Kotommata  tardigrada 
has  the  rotary  organ  greatly  diminished.  N. 
longiseta  has  two  bristles  several  times  longer 
than  the  body  in  the  position  of  the  tail. 

not  6m-ma-ti  -na,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat  notom- 
mat(a)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -tno.] 
Zool. :  The  same  aa  HYDATIN/KA  (q.v.). 

no  to  nec  ta,  s.    [Pref.  noto-,  and  Or.  nfxntc 

(itc'.'tcs)  —  a  swimmer.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  No- 
tonectidae  (q.v.). 
Notonecta  glauca, 
about  half  an  inch 
long,  yellowish 
above,  scuteltum 
blRck,  Is  British. 
It  is  predaceous, 
and  bites  severely. 

.      ^       „    .  NOTONECTi  OLACCA. 

•O  t6  nec  tl  dos, 

«.j>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  notonect(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suir.  -uiif.] 

Entom. :  Water-boatmen  ;  a  family  of  Hy- 
drocores.  Body  convex  above,  flat  below ; 
aiitemiie  four-joiuted,  ocelli  wanting  ;  hinder 
tibia  and  tarsi  compressed  and  fringed  on  both 
aides.  The  popular  name  is  an  allusion  to 
the  appearance  they  present  when  taking  air 
on  the  sui  face  of  the  water— their  long  hinder 
legs  are  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  they  somewhat  resemble  a  water- 
man resting  on  his  sculls. 

no  to  ni-a,  no-tho  ni-a,  ».  [Named  after 
Noton,  an  Indian  botonist.j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Senecione&e.  Notonia  grundiflora  is  found 
in  India  on  hills.  Dr.  Gibson  proposed  it  in 
I860  aa  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia. 

no-to-po  di-um,  ».  tpref.  noto-,  and  Gr. 
»ovs  (pout),  genit.  irofidt  (podos)  =a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  dorsal  division  of  the  foot-tu- 
bercle of  an  annelid ;  often  called  the  dorsal 
oar.  [PARAPODIUM.] 

BO-tSp-ter'-I-deB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  notop- 
ter(us) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idic.] 


Ichthy.:  A  family  of  pbysostomous  fi.-ln-.s. 
Head  and  body  waly  ;  no  barlx-ls  ;  air-bladder 
divided  in  the  interior.  The  ova  fall  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  before  exclusion. 

no-top  -ter-is,  «.    [NOTOPTERUS.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  flunf  ly  Pteropodldae 
(q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species,  N>> 
Macdonaldtt,  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  Aneit'-um 
Island,  and  New  Guinea.  The  index-finger 
baa  no  claw  ;  the  wings  spring  from  the  ttpine, 
and  the  animal  may  be  easily  discriminated 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  the  length  of  the 
tail,  which  is  nearly  aa  long  as  the  forearm. 

no  top'  ter  us,  «.  [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr. 
irrcpop  (pteron)  =  A  fin,] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  single  genus  of  the  family 
Notopteridffi  (q.vA  with  five  species,  from  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  East  Indies  and  Western 
Africa. 

2.  Palcnont.  :  We]l>preserved  specimens  occur 
In  the  marl  slates  of  Pudang  In  Sumatra. 

no  to-rhi'  *al,  o.  (Mod.  Lat  notarkijfa)  ; 
Kii-'.  sutf.  -fd.\  Having  the  radicle  of  the 
<'iii!iryo  lying  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons  ; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Notorhizete  (q.v.). 

no  to-rhl*'-e-s9,  *.  pi.  [Pref:  noto-,  and  Or. 
pi£a.  (rkiza)  =  a  root.  ) 

Bat.  :  A  tribe  of  Braitsicaceeei  (Crueiferte), 
having  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  lying  on  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons,  the  cross  section  ap- 
pearing thus  :  O  II.  It  contains  tive  families  : 
Sutymbrida,  Cameliuida,  Lepididw,  Isatidtu, 
and  Anclionidte.  (Lind/ey.) 

no-tor-i'-e-ty;  *.  [Fr.  notorUti,  from  Low 
Lat.  notortetas,  from  Lat.  *notorius  =  well- 
known.]  LNoTtiuioutL]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  notorious  ;  the  state  of  being  com- 
monly or  publicly  known,  especially  to  dis- 
advantage. 

"  Men  whoM  name*  hare  Justly  acqulrad  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety."—  Macaulay  ;  But.  Jfny..  ch.  1L 

5  Proof  by  notoriety  : 

Scott  Law:  The  fact  of  the  judge  being 
aware  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  com- 
monly known  or  acknowledged  to  be  true, 
whether  it  be  known  to  a  whole  country  or  to 
a  whole  vicinity. 

no-tor'-X-OUS,  o.  [Lat  *  notorius,  from  notus, 
pa.  par.  of  noeco  =  to  know  ;  Ital.,  8p.,  &  Port 
notorio  ;  Fr.  nototre.] 

1.  Publicly,  generally,  or  commonly  known, 
acknowledged,  or  spoken  of;  known  to  every- 
body, manifest. 

"  It  !•  noioriout  that  a  horaa-aol  liter  require*  a 
longer  tnniitiur  thau  a  foot-aotdiar.'^jNMMifajr  .'  ttitt. 

Eng.,  ch.  V. 

TT  Now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  known  to 
disadvantage  ;  ast  a  notorious  liar,  a  notorious 
crime,  &c. 

*  2.  Of  note  or  notoriety  ;  notable,  egregious. 

"  Bring    In    hen    two    noturiout    benefactor*."^ 

SHiltftp.  :  ilecuurifor  Xoaiure,  it  l. 

no  tor  I  ous  ly\  *  no-tor-  1-ous-lie,  adv. 

(£ug.  notorious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  notorious  manner  or  degree  ;  to  the 
knowledge  of  everybody  ;  plainly,  manifestly. 

"  Both  princes,  whose  ihamea  and  dlihonoan  were 
dally  divulged  more  notoriously  abroad."—  XaviU  : 
Tacitut;  ffutoria,  p.  71 

*  2.  Egregiously,  enormously. 

"  Never    man   ao    notoriotuty   abused.**—  Bkaketp,  : 
trtgke,  IT.  i 


no-tor  -i-oiis-nesa,*.  [Eng.  notorious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being 
notorious,  or 
known  by  every- 
body; notoriety. 

"  The    preinmn* 
tlon    of    their    aa. 
crear  makes  them 
exult  upon  hi*  no- 
toriautnta."  —  By*. 
Ball  :    Contempt.  ; 
foodteui. 
*  2.  Egregious 
ness,  enormity. 

no  tor'-nis,  5. 
[Gr.  coro?  (noto") 
=  the  south,  and 
op?t$  (ornu)  =  a  NOTORNIS. 

bird. 

Zool.  A  PabeonL  :  Notornis  manteUi,  a 
gigantic  Coot,  with  rudimentary  wings,  from 
the  Post-Tertiary  of  New  Zealand,  which  may 
possibly  be  still  living.  A  living  example 


was  taken  by  some  sealers  in  Dusky  Bay  im 
1859,'  and  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Mai.ttll. 
The  head,  throat,  and  under-wurfat-e  dark- 
blue  ;  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  lees  wing 
coverts,  And  scapulars  trowjush-gre*  n  ;  wing- 
feathers,  blue,  with  broad  terminal  bands  uf 
verditer-green  ;  bill  bright  red,  tarsi  and  toes 
lighter,  claws  horn-color.  According  to  Dr. 
Buller  (Birds  of  New  Zealand,  p.  193)  a  M"  >  i 
men  WHS  seen  in  1866.  One  was  taken  in  I  —  !, 
and  there  may  still  be  a  few  survivor*  In  the 
unexplored  purls  of  the  island. 

*  not-or-y,  a.    [Fr.  twrtotre=  notorious  (q.v.).] 

Notorious. 

"  He  did  some  faultc  gretly  notory." 

Rede  M€  and  be  nott  Wrvthe,  p.  IM. 

not  6-the'-ni-a,  5.     [Gr.  VQI&W  (notoihen) 
=  from  the  south.] 

Ichthy:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Nototheniine  (q.v.).  The  body  fu  covered 
with  ctenoid  scales,  and  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  unarmed.  About  twenty  species  are 
known,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Kerguelen's  Laud. 


---i'-nae.  «.  j*.    [Mod.  Lat.  noto- 
theni(a)  ;  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -ince.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Trachinldae  (q.T.),  with 

two  genera,  Nototnenia  and  Harpagifer.  The 
lateral  line  is  interrupted,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
consists  of  two  portions. 


not  6-ther'  i-um,   ».    [Gr.   v6rot  (noto«)  = 
south,  and  Q^piov  (therir>n)  =  a  wild  beast] 

Patasont.  :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Mareu* 
pials,  from  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Australia,  It 
resembles  Diprotodon  (q.v,),  but  the  lower 
incisors  are  diminutive,  and  the  front  teetb 
are  rooted. 

no  to-tre'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr. 


ZooL  :  A  Uexican  genus  of  Ilylidee,  with  a 
single  species,  Nototrtniu  marmtjiiuturn.  There 
Is  a  pouch  ou  the  bat^k  of  the  female  just 
above  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  The  male, 
with  bis  hind  feet,  places  the  eggs  in  this 
cavity,  where  they  are  hatched,  and  undergo 
their  transformation,  the  young  coming  fonh 
as  perfect  frogs.  The  branchiae  of  the  tadpule  , 
are  terminated  by  a  bell-shaped  disc. 

no  tour',  ntft-tour',  a.  [Fr.  not»ire  =  notori- 
ous (q.v.).]  Notorious,  well-known  :  as,  a 
notour  adulterer  ;  a  notour  bankrupt,  i.e.,  one 
legally  declared  bankrupt  (Scotch.) 

*  nfttt,  T.(.   [Norr,  a.]   To  shear,  to  crop  close. 

"  He  oanaed  .  .  his  beard  to  be  notted  and  no  inort 
•haven."—  STOW:  St><ry  VIII.  (ML  37). 

*  nott,  a.  [A.  8.  Anof  =  8horn.]  Shorn,  cropped 
close,  smooth. 

*  nott-head,  *  not-hed,  s.  Ahead  with 
the  haircut  close.    (Chaucer,  C.  T.,  109.) 

*  nott-headed,  a.    Having  the  hair  out 
dose.    (Chapman:  Widow's  Tears.) 

*  nott-patcd,   *  not  pated,  a.     T)ie 
same  as  NOTT-UEADED  (q.v.). 

"This  leatlienie-jerkin.  crysUl-button.  nol-paltd 
.  .  ."-Shake*?.  :  1  ffenry/r.,  U.  4. 

n6t-tur'-nd,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat  nocturn-us^ 
pertaining  to  night  ;  nox  (genit  noctis)  =• 
night.] 

Music:  Originally  a  kind  of  serenade;  now 
a  piece  of  music  of  a  gen  tie  and  quiut  cliaracter. 

*  No'-tiis,  «.    [Lat]    The  south  wind. 

**  Jfottn  and  Afer  black,  with  thuud'rous  clouds 
from  --.erraJioii*,"  Milton  ;  t*  L..  JL.  T01 

not  -  with  -  stan  d'-  Ing,    nought  -  with  - 

Stond  ing.  y>/v;i.  &  cnnf.  [Lujr.  nought  = 
naught,  and  withstanding,  pr.  par.  of  witis- 
sttmd  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  prep.  :  la  spite  of,  despite,  without 
hindrance  or  obstruction  from. 

"Their  gratitude  made  them,  notivithrtnndinii  hia 
pmhibitiuu,  prucl.iim  the  woudvn  be  had  done  lor 
them.*—  Decay  o/  J'iety. 

1  Notwithstanding  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  non  obstante,  used  with  a  noun  as  an 
ablative  absolute.  Thus,  in  the  extract  -iven 
above,  we  might  also  read  "  His  prohibitions 
notvnthstanding,"  that  is,  his  prohibitions  not 
causing  any  obstacle  or  hindrance  ;  and  so  we 
sometimes  find  notwithstanding  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  or  clause, 

"  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wan, 
Hi»  uiurderoui  taxation*  notwithstanding. 

:  Richard  II,.  It  I 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   at.  ce  =  «;  ey  =  »;  qu  =  lew. 
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B.  As  cortj.  :  Nevertheless,  however,  yet. 

K  The  use  of  notwithstanding  as  a  conjunc- 
tion is  only  apparent,  the  word  being  still  in 
its  nature  and  use  really  a  preposition,  the 
object  being  omitted. 

no-tyr-i-a,  *.  [Pref.  nrfo-,  and  Or.  TU'AO« 
(tufas)  <=tL  knot,  a  callus,  from  a  singular 
Callosity  on  the  stigma.] 

B«t.;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kotylldce.  The  species  are  epiphytes,  from 
tropical  America. 

no-ty  l'-X-dffi,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  notyl(ia)  ;  Lat, 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -iiln\] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandese. 

*  nouQhe,  s.  [O.  Pr.  =  a  buckle,  a  bracelet.) 
A  jewel  ;  an  oruament  of  gold  and  precious 

stones.     [OUCH.] 

n6uc,  a.    [Fr.] 

Snrg.  :  A  bandage  with  knots  to  press  upon 
the  i«rntid  region  after  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

nouf,s. 


n6u'-gat  (t  silent),  9.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  nvx 
(genit.  nucis)  =  a  nut.]  A  kind  of  confection- 
ery made  of  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  and 
pounded  loaf  sugar. 

nought  (as  nat),  s.,  a.,  &  adv.    [NAUGHT.] 
A.  Assubst.  :  Nothing,  not  anything,  naught. 
*  B.  As  adj.:  Of  no  use  or  value  ;  worthless. 

"Tii"  alf  Mid  byere  hare  pnlled  and  were  nought."  — 
Arnold  !  Chrvnfcte,  p.  85. 

C.  As  adv.  ;  In  no  degree,  not  at  all. 

•  noul,  *  noulo,  «.    [NoLL.)    The  crown  of 
the  head  ;  the  head. 

*nould,  r.  [For  ne  wold  or  would.]  Would  not 

*  noiile,  s.    [NouL.] 

uou'-mi5-a  ite,    nou'  me  ite,     nu'  me 

ite,     ,      [From    Noumea,    New    Caledonia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  ~ite  (Win.).] 

Min,  :  An  amorphous  mineral  substance, 
found  in  veins  traversingaserpentinous  rock. 
Hardness,  2'5;  sp.  gr.  2*27;  colour,  apple- 
green.  An  analysis  by  Liversidge  yielded  : 
silica,  47*24  ;  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
Tti7;  protoxide  of  nickel,  24*01;  magnesia, 
Sl'fttt;  water,  5*27;  with  a  trace  of  lime  = 
9U-&>;  from  which  the  formula,  10(MgONiO). 
SSiOf  +  3HO,  is  suggested.  Subsequent 
analyses  by  various  mineralogists  show  that 
tin-  is  not  a  definite  mineral  species,  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  hydrous  silicate  of  mag- 
ne.sia,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  pro- 
toxide of  nickel,  the  proportions  of  magnesia 
and  nickel  being  very  variable. 

no*u'  -•me'-nal,  a.  [NOUMENON.]  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  noumenon;  real,  as  opposed  to 
phenomenal. 

"He  would  draw  the  distinction  between  pheno- 
menal aud  nouintnal  perceptiuu."—  Lewes:  liitioru  of 
Philosophy.  i.  <NL 

uou  me-non,  s.    [Or.  =  a  thing  perceived; 
neut.  sing,  of  vovncvo?  (noumenas),  pert.  pass. 
par.  of  ?oitt>  (noeo)  =  to  perceive.] 
Philos;  (See  extracts). 

"  A'oumenon  is  the  antithesis  to  phenomenon.  .  .  . 
Jfoumemon  means  the  substratum.  or,  to  use  the 
fci'liobwtic  word,  the  Substance,  Thus,  as  matter  is 
recoRii'sed  by  us  only  in  Its  manifestations  (pheno- 
mena), wt  nifty  logically  distinguish  tluwe  ntftnifest*- 
tioui  from  the  thing  uiaiijfe«ted  ;  lutd  the  former  will 
be  the  mnteria  drat  qti.im,  the  latter  the  materia 
4*  qua.  Nonmenon  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the 
Essence  ;  phenomenon  to  the  manifestation."—  tf.  S, 
Lewet;  Hut.  f'ltUof.  (18W),  i.  76.  (Note.) 

"The  notion  of  a  noumennn  IB  therefore  no  concept 
of  in  object,  hut  the  problem  unavoidably  connected 
with  the  limitation  of  our  seiiNibility,  viz.,  whether 
there  may  not  exist  objects  quite  Independent  of  its 
intuition—  A  question  which  can  only  be  vaguely 
answered  by  saying  that  as  our  Reusuous  intuition 
<1-  •-  not  apply  to  all  thing!  intllscriuiiuiitely,  there  is 
ruuin  for  more  and  for  otUer  object*,  ao  that  they  can- 
Hut  be  absolutely  denied,  hut  neither.  In  the  absence 
of  any  definite  notion,  can  they  be  affirmed  aa  objects 
lor  our  understanding."—  Kant  ;  Critic*  (ed.  MaliaffVf. 
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i,  *  noune,  *.  [O.  Fr.  non,  noun,  nun 
(Fr.  BOM),  from  Lat  nomen  =  a  name,  a  noun  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  nome.] 

Gram.  :  A  name  ;  a  word  used  to  denote 
BUY  object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  ani- 
jtiau-  or  inanimate,  material  or  immaterial. 
Nouns  include  : 

(1)  Abstract  substantives,  like  virtue,  which 
denote  the  qualities  of  things  simply,  signifi- 
cative only  of  mental  conceptions. 


(2)  Concrete  substantives,  in  which  a  single 
attribute  stands  synecdochically  for  many. 
Concrete  nouns  are  subdivided  into  Proper, 
Common,  Collective,  and  Material.  Proper 
nouns,  are  such  as  are  the  names  of  individual 
persons  ov  tilings  :  as,  Thomas,  Rome.  Com- 
mon nouns  are  the  names  of  a  class  of  things : 
as,  book,  house,  horse.  Collective  nouns  are 
the  names  of  aggregates :  as,  army,  fleet,  flock. 
Material  nouns  are  the  names  of  materials  or 
substances :  as,  gold,  iron,  water.  Some 
grammarians  class  adjectives  as  well  as  sub- 
stantives as  nouns,  distinguishing  the  former 
as  nouns-adjective  and  the  hitter  as  nouns- 
substantive. 

*  noun'  al,    a.     [Eng.    noun ;    -at.]      Per- 
taining to  a  noun  ;  having  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  noun. 

*  nou'  - 1*190,  *  no-rice,  *  nourcc,  5.    [O.  Fr. 

nor  ice ;    Fr.    noun-ice,   from    Lat.    nvtricemy 
accus.  of  nutrix—  a  nurse  (q.v.).]    A  nurse. 

"Flatterers  ben  the  devil's  nouricet  that  nourish 
bis  children  with  inilke  of  loeengiie."— CAaucer  :  Per* 
torus  Tale. 

*  nourse-son,  s.    A  foster-son. 

noiir  ish,  *  nor  ischc,  *  nor-ise.  *  nor- 
issche,  *  nor-yse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  noris- 
(Fr.  nourriss),  base  of  parts  of  the  verb  norir 
(Fr.  nourrir)  =  to  nourish,  from  Lat.  nutrio ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  nutrir;  Ital.  nutrire.} 

A*  Transitive: 

I  Lit.  :  To  support  the  life  of  and  cause  to 
grow  by  supplying  with  aliment  or  nutriment ; 
to  supply  to  any  living  or  organized  body, 
animal  or  vegetable,  that  matter  which  in- 
creases its  bulk  and  supports  its  life. 

"  He  planteth  an  ash.  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  It." 
—Isaiah  xllv.  14. 

JL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  support,  to  maintain ;  to  keep  up. 

**  Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  baud." 

Shaketp.  :  Z  U«*m  VI.,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of  in  learning  or 
attainments ;  to  educate ;  to  train  up. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jeeiu  Chrlat, 
nourished  up  ia  the  words  ol  faith." — 1  Tim.  iv.  «, 

3.  To  foster,  to  encourage,  to  support. 

"  ID  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'galnit  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  111.  I. 

*  4.  To  cherish,  to  comfort. 

"  Ye  have  nourished  your  heart*." — James  T.  t, 

*  6.  To  keep,  to  wear. 

"  If  a  woman  nortssche  long  heer,  It  Is  glorie  to  hir, 
(or  beer  IB  ben  yhouua  to  hirlorkeueryug.  — WycHffe; 
1  Corinth.  XL  L  .•>. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Toaffordnourishment;topromot6£rowth 
or  strength  as  food. 

"  Grains  and  roota  nourith  more  than  their  le*vet." 

— Baci'ii. 

*  2.  To  gain  nourishment ;  to  grow. 

"  Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  Is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  parts 
nourith  less." — Bacon. 

*  nour'  isli,  *.    [NoUBiCE.]    A  nurse. 

"  Our  isle  be  made  a  nourith  of  salt  tears." 

Shakttp. :  I  Henry  P/.,  1. 1, 

noiir'-lsh-ak-ble,  a.   [Eng.  nourish,  v. ;  -able.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  nourished ;  susceptible 
of  nourishment. 

"  The  chyle  i*  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  it*  better 
conversion  into  blood,  and  partly  for  Its  more  reidy 
adhesion  to  all  the  nourwAoW*  parts."— Ore*  :  Conn-. 
Sacra,  hk.  i,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Capable  of  affording  nourishment;  nu- 
tritious. 

nour'-Uh-er, «.  [Eng.  nourish,  v. ;  -«r.]  One 

who  or  that  which  nourishes. 

"  Our  ffourisher  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends." 

Milton:  J'.L.,v.tM. 

nour'-isn-ing,  pr.  par.,  aM  &  s.  [NOURISH,  v.] 
A*  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adj. :  Affording  nourishment;  nutri- 
tious :  as,  nourishing  food. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  supplying 
nourishment  or  aliment  to ;  nutrition,  nourish- 
ment. 

"  Euery  hraunche  seuered  fro  ye  tre  loseth  his  lyuely 
nourishing."— Sir  T.  M*re :  Work*,  p.  186. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  fostering,  cherishing,  or 
supporting ;  the  state  of   being  fostered  or 
cherished. 

"  By  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
KeviVd." 
Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Smith,  it 


nour'  Ish  ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nourishing; 
-ly,]  In  a  nourishing  manner;  so  as  to  nourish ; 
nutritiously. 

noiir  -ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  nourish,  T. ;  ~mtnt.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  nourishing;  the 
state  of  being  nourished  ;  nutrition. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  food,  nutriment, 
aliment. 

"  The  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathings,  whence  new  nourithm>-nt  »},<•  takee.' 
Dryden:  1'iryU  ;  Qtorytci.  1& 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  fostering  or  cherishing ;  sup 
port,  promotion. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  promote*  the 
growth  or  development  of  anything. 

"  So  they  may  In  the  other  lean)  to  seek  theftourWs* 
nunt  of  their  souU."— Hooker  ;  £oclM.  Polity. 

*  nour'-I-ture,  *.    [Fr.  nourriture.]    Nurture, 
education,  'training. 

"  Ue  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors'  Houriture  to  overaee." 

xticimr:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  i. 

*  nours'-lo  (le  as  el),  *  nou  sic  (1),  *  non- 
sol,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent,  form  from 
nurse,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Traits. ;  To  nurse,  to  nourish,  to  rear, 
to  bring  up. 

"  Those  mothers  who.  to  noujte  np  their  babn, 

Thought  nought  too  curious." 

Khakesp  :  Pericles,  1.  4. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  nestle  ;  to  cling  closely  or 
fondly  to. 

*  nours  -ling,  [Eng.  noursl(e);  -ing.]  A  murs- 
ling. 

"  A  little  noitrsling  of  the  humid  air." 

Speruer:  YirgiTtGnot. 

nous,  *.  [Gr.]  Mind,  intellect,  understanding, 
wits,  sense,  sharpness. 

"  Because  a  man  notis  seems  to  lack.** 
Barham  ;  Ingoldtby  Ltgmds ;  St.  Jfoford. 

*  nou'-sle  (IX  *  nous-el,  v.t.  &  i.  [NOURSLE.] 

*  nou§  le  (2)  (le  as  9!),  v.i.     [NUZZLZ  (2).] 
To  burrow ;  to  make  a  way  with  the  nnse. 

"  And  Mole,  that  like  a  noiuHnp  mote  doth  make 
His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overUkV 
Spenter;  F.  «..  IV.  xi.  M. 

n67it  (1),  n6wtt  nolt,  s.     [NEAT,  &,  NOLT.) 

Black  cattle ;  bullocks. 

nout  (2),  nouht,  «.    [NAUOHT.] 

*  nouth,  *  nouthe,  adv.    [Now. 

*  nou-ther,  oonj.    [NEITHER.] 

no-vdc'-u-la,  g.     [Lat.  =  a  razor,  from  the 

knife-shaped"  body  of  the  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Labridae  (WrasseaX 
Body  strongly  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  scales  of  moderate  size ;  head  compressed, 
nearly  naked.  Lateral  line  interrupted. 
Twenty-six  species,  from  the  tropical  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Length 
about  twelve  inches. 

no-v&c'-n-lite,  s.  [Lat.  novacula  —  a,  razor, 
and  Gr.  Xftfoc  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Jftn. :  An  exceedingly  compact  form  of 
hornstone  (q.v.).,  nsed  as  a  hone  or  whetstone 
for  sharpening  cutlery.  A  remarkably  dense 
variety  is  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  district 
and  also  in  Arkansas. 

nd-va'-Df-a, «.  pi.    [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  novatit 

—  newly-ploughed.] 

Scots  Law:  Lands  newly  improved  or  enl- 
tivated,  and  in  particular  those  lands  which, 
having  lain  waste  from  time  immemorial,  had 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  monks. 

no'v-ar'-feent,  ».  [Lat  novus  =  new,  and 
argentum  —  silver.]  A  preparation  used 
chiefly  for  restoring  old  plated  goods.  It 
consists  of  recently  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  dissolved  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
or  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Cooley.) 

No-va'-ti -an  (t  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [See  def.) 
A*  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  character ifltio 

of  Novatianism  (q.v.). 
B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Novatian  ;  on* 

holding  the  doctrines  of  Novatianism. 

No  va'-ti  an  ism  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  Now* 
tian;  -ism.} 

Church  Hist.  :  The  doctrine  taught  by  Nova- 
tion, a  Stoic  of  the  third  cpntury,  who,  it  ia 
said,  was  delivered  from  demoniacal  posses- 


boil.  ^  ,">;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-tian  =  shan.    -tiou,    ttiou  ~  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zuun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -eioua  -  anus,    -bio,  -die,  &e.  ---  bel,  del. 
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§iont  became  a  catechumen,  and  was  ordained 
priest.  In  A.D.  251,  he  persuaded  three  country 
bishops  to  consecrate  him,  and,  according  to 
Fleury,  became  the  first  anti-Pope.  He  con- 
secrated other  bishops,  and  sent  them  to 
various  parts  to  propagate  his  views — that  it 
was  wrong  to  receive  again  into  the  Church 
those  who  had  sinned  gravely  after  baptism  ; 
that  the  Church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the 
lapsed  (q.v.),  and  that  second  marriages  were 
sinful.  Novatianism  lasted  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  dwindled  away. 

no-va'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  novatio,  from  nowitus, 
pa.  par.  of  novo=.  to  make  new  ;  novus  =  ne\v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  introduction  of  any- 
thing new  ;  an  innovation. 

"  ffovntiont  In  relitdon  are  a  main  cause  of  dis- 
tempers In  commonwealths."—  Laud:  Bitt.  of  kit 
Trouble*,  cb.  111. 

2.  Lava :  The  substitution  of  a  new  obliga- 
tion or  debt  for  an  old  one. 

*  nd-va'-tor,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  introduces 
new  things  ;  an  innovator. 

nftv'-el,  a.  &  &.  [O.  Fr.  novel,  nouvel  (Fr. 
noui-eau,  fern,  nouvelie),  from  Lat  novellus  = 
Dew,  a  dimin.  from  novus  =  new  ;  8p.  &  Port. 
novel;  Ital.  novello.] 

A*  As  adj. :  New ;  of  recent  origin  or  intro- 
duction ;  not  known  before,  and  hence 
•triking  ;  unusual,  strange. 

"  I  mast  beg  not  to  have  It  supposed  that  I  am  set- 
ting up  any  novel  pretensions  for  the  honour  of  my 
own  country."—  Walpol*:  Anecdote*  vf  Painting, 
Tol.1..  ch.it 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Something  new  or  fresh  ;  a  novelty. 

**  Who  loving  novett  full  of  affectation, 
Receive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation." 

Syltfiter  :  Du  Bart  at. 

*  2.  Something  not  heard  before ;  news. 

"Rome  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  som*  now/*."— 

3.  A  work  of  fiction  in  prose,  based  on  a 

Slot  of  greater  or  less  intricacy,  and  exhibit- 
ig  more  or  less  perfectly  pictures  of  real  life, 
representing  the  passions,  and  especially  that 
of  love,  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  A  novel 
differs  from  a  romance  in  that  it  professes  to 
represent  only  events  of  real  life,  while  the 
romance  deals  with  the  supernatural,  myste- 
rious, and  heroic. 

*  IL  Law :  A  new  or  supplementary  decree 
or  constitution  ;  one  of  the  novel  constitu- 
tions (q.v.). 

"  The  novelt  or  new  constitutions,  posterior  in  time 
to  the  other  books,  and  amounting  to  a  supplement  to 
the  code."—  Blackttone :  Comment,  (lutrod.  |  .(.) 

*  novel-assignment,  ». 

Law  :  A  form  of  pleading  which  sometimes 
•rose  from  the  generality  of  the  declaration, 
when,  the  complaint  not  having  been  set  out 
with  sufficient  precision  it  became  necessary 
from  the  evasiveness  of  the  plea,  to  reassign 
the  cause  of  action  with  fresh  particulars. 

novel-constitutions,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Law:  The  supplementary  constitu- 
tions of  some  Roman  emperors,  and  especially 
those  of  Justinian,  so  called  because  they  ap- 
peared after  the  authentic  publications  of  law 
made  by  such  emperors.  The  Novel  Consti- 
tutions (also  called  Novels),  together  with 
the  Institute,  Digest,  and  Code,  constitute 
the  whole  body  of  law  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Justinian. 

*n6v-el-et,  .*.     [Eng.  novel;  dimin.  sun*.  •€(.] 

1.  A  small  new  book. 

2.  A  novelette. 

nov~el-ette',  *.    [Fr.]    A  short  ^noveL 

"The  gift  which  made  Scott  spin  novelette  oat  of 
the  flimsiest  and  must  casual  incidents."—  Pall  Mall 
Qatette.  April  17, 1884. 

»  noV-  el-ism,  *noV-el-lisin,  a,    [Eng. 

%orel ;  -ism.]    Innovation. 

"The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in 
the  present  way  of  novellitm."~-3ir£.  Dering  :  Speechet, 

HoV-el-lst,  s.    [Eng.  navel;  -ist.] 

*  1.   An   innovator ;   one    who    introduces 
novelties  into  Church  and  State. 

"Every  novelist  with  a  whirligig  In  his  brain  must 
broach  new  opinions." — Adam* :  Devil' t  Banquet,  p.  62. 

*  2.  A  novice. 

"  There  is  not  any  thing  so  easle  that  doth  not  hurt 
and  hinder  us,  if  we  be  but  novelittt  therein."— Lea* 
nard:  Of  Witdome,  bk.  ii..  ch.  viL,  i  18. 

*  &  A  writer  of  news. 


4.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  novels ;  a  writer 
of  fiction. 

"The  be*t  stories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian 
novelist*."- Warton:  Snytuh  Poetry,  hi.  487. 

*  n5v  el  Ut'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  novelist;  -ic.]  Such 
as  a  novelist  would  describe  ;  romantic. 

" A  romantic,  novelittic,  and  Midshipman  Easy 
•flUr."-/>atty  Chrvnide.  July  8,  UU. 

*  nov-el-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  novel;  -ize.]    To  in- 
troduce novelties  or  innovations ;  to  innovate. 

"The  MOMffeffsj  spirit  of  man  lives  by  variety,  and 
the  new  fact*  of  things."— Browne;  Chrittian  J/oralt, 
pt  L.  i  25. 

*  noV-el-ler,  *.    [Eng.  novel ;  -w.) . 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innova- 
tions ;  an  innovator. 

"They  ought  to  keep  that  day  which  these  noveUtrt 
teach  us  to  condemn.  —Mshop  Bait :  Kematnt,  p.  80S. 

2.  A  novelist,  a  novel-writer. 

*  noV-el-ry;  *  nov-el-rle, a.    [Eng.  novel ; 
-ry,]    Novelty. 

noV-el-ty,  *  nov-el-tee,  ».  [O.  Fr.  noveli- 
I'.-it,  from  Lat.  noivllitatem,  accus.  of  novel- 
litas  =  newness  ;  noveilus  =  new ;  Fr.  nou- 
veaute.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  novel,  new, 
or  strange  ;  newness,  freshness. 

**  Scenes  .  .  .  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge."  deeper-.  Tatk,  i.  178. 

2.  Something  novel,  new,  or  strange ;  that 
which  is  new  or  fresh. 

"  Pint  to  surprising  naveltltt  Inclined." 

PiU:  rido;  Art  of  Poetry,  11L 

*  n6V -el- Wright  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  novel, 
and  wright.}    A  novelist.    (Carlyle,  quoted  in 
Prater's  Mag.,  Oct.,  1882,  p.  516.) 

*no'-vem,  *  no' -yum,  ».  (Lat.  novem,  =. 
nine.]  A  game  at  dice,  properly  called  novem 
(fuinque  (nine-five),  played  by  five  or  six 
persons,  and  in  which  the  principal  throws 
were  nine  and  five. 

"Abate  a  throw  at  notum." 

s*a»«»p. :  Lowe' i  Labour 't  Lott,  T.  S. 

N6-v6m'-ber,  *-  [Lat.,  from  novem  =  nine, 
from  its  having  been  originally  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year.]  The  eleventh  month  of 
the  year,  following  October,  and  containing 
thirty  days. 

November -meteors*  s.  pi.    [METEOR.] 

November-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  OporaMa  tHhttata, 
common  in  November. 

no-ve  -na,  *.    [NOVKNABY.] 

Eccles. :  A  devotion  in  the  Roman  Ctiurcli, 
practised  for  nine  days,  for  a  special  object, 
usually  to  obtain  some  blessing  or  as  a  pre- 
paration for  one  of  the  greater  feasts  or  that 
of  one's  patron  saint. 

*  n6'-v£-nar-y,  a.  &$.  [Lat.  novenarius,  from 
novem  =  nine.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine. 
B.  As  subst. :  The  number  of  nine ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  nine  collectively. 

"  Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  Implleth  climac- 
terics! years;  that  is,  septenartes  and  novenariet." — 
ttrotene :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk,  i v.,  cb.  xi. 

t  no  ven'  di-al,  a.  [Lat.  novendialis.]  Last* 
ing  nine  days ;"  occurring  on  the  ninth  day. 

novendial  ashes,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Antiq. :  Ashes  of  the  dead  just  con- 
signed or  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave.  The 
body  was  kept  seven  days,  burnt  on  the  eighth, 
and  the  ashes  buried  on  the  ninth.  (Brewer.) 

novendial  holidays,  s.  pi 

Roman  Antig.:  Nine  days  set  apart  in  ex- 
piation of  a  shower  of  stones.  (Brewer.) 

*  no'-vene,  a.    [Lat.  novenus,  from  novem  — 
nine.]    Pertaining  to  or  dependent   on  the 
number  nine ;  proceeding  by  nines. 

*n6-v8n'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  novennis,  from 
novem  =  nine,  and  aunus  =  a  year.]  Happen- 
ing or  recurring  every  ninth  year. 

"  A  novennial  festival  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  In 
honour  of  Apollo."—  Potter;  Antig.  of  Greece,  bk,  li.. 
ch.  zx.  , 

*  no-veV-cal,  a.    [Lat.   novercalis,  from  no- 
verca  =  a  stepmother.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
stepmother ;  suitable  to,   becoming,  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  stepmother. 

M  It  Is  a  wonderful  deviation  that  some  few  families 
should   do  It  in   a   more   novercal  way." — Dtrham  : 
,  bk.  vii.,  oh.  iv. 


noV-Ioe,  ».   &  n.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  noviciw, 
novitius  —  new,  fresh,  a  novice,  from  noma 
=  new;  8p.  novicio;  Ital.  novixio.} 
A.  A*  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  is  new  to  any  business,  profes- 
sion, or  art  ;  one  who  is  unskilled  ;   a  be- 
ginner, a  tyro  ;  one  in  the  rudiments. 

"  Many  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  leaders  In 
structed  the  notice*."  —  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Jtng.  ,  ch.  vi 

*  2.  One  newly  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

"  [A  bishop  must  be]  not  a  nort«."-l  Timothy  ill.  < 

II.  EccUs.  :  A  title  given  to  men  or  women, 
without  regard  to  age,  who  have  entered   a 
religious  house  and  desire  to  embrace  its  rule. 
They  assume  the  habit  of  the  order  or  congre- 
gation, and  live  the  daily  life  of  the  commu- 
nity.   [POSTULANT.] 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Inexperienced. 

"  With  nonce  modesty."        Milton  :  P.  R.,  III.  ML 

ndV-l9e-ShIp,  s.  [Eng.  novice;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  novice  ;  novitiate. 

*  no  vl-lu  -nar,  s.     [Lat.  novus  =  new,  and 
luna  =  the  moon.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
new  moon. 

no  vl  ti  ate,  no  v!  -ci  ate  (ti,  ci,  as  shi), 
*.  A  a.  [Fr.  novitiat,  from  Low  Lat.  novUiatits, 
from  Lat.  non«=uew;  Sp.  noviciado;  Ital. 
noviziato.} 

A*  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  novice  ;  ap- 
prenticeship. 

2.  The  time  during  which  one  is  a  novice  ; 
the  time  occupied  in  being  initiated  into  any 
knowledge  or  art. 

"He  must  have  passed  his  tyrocinlum  or  novitiate 
lu  sinning  before  be  can  conic  to  this."—  South:  3er* 
mow,  vol.  11..  s«r.  6. 

*  3.  A  novice  ;  one  who  Is  going  through  a 
period  of  probation. 

"The  abbess  had  been  Informed  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  novitiate  and  Father  Francis." 
—Additon:  Spectator.  No.  101 

n.  Ecclesiastically: 

L  The  term  of  probation  passed  by  a  novice 
previous  to  profession  in  a  religious  order  or 
congregation.  It  is  never  less  than  a  year, 
and  sometimes  it  extends  to  two  or  three  years. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  name  novitiate  Is  also  sometimes  given  to  th« 
house  or  sepanite  building  in  which  novices  pass  thtlr 
time  of  probation.''—  Addit*  Arnold:  Oath.  Met. 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Inexperienced.  (Coleridgt: 
Religious  Musings.) 

*  no-vi'-tionB,  a.     [Lat.  noritius,  from  now* 
=  new.]    New,  novel  ;  newly  invented. 

"  What  Is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome  Is  aa 
an  unwarrantable,  so  a  ttotrittom  Interpretation."— 
Peanon  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  ir. 


-l-ti^,  *.     [Lat.   nevitas,  from 
new.]    Newness,  novelty. 

"It  was  not  from  eternity,  but  from  a  notify  of 
beginning."—  Cudvorth  :  intellectual  Xyitem,  p.  Mi. 

no  vo-da  -mu«,  s.     [Lat.   de  novo  damns  = 
we  grant  anew.] 

Scots  Law  :  A  charter  of  novodamus  Is  one 
which  contains  a  clause  of  novodamus.  This 
clause  is  subjoined  to  the  dispositive  clause, 
and  by  it  the  superior,  whether  the  crown  or 
a  subject,  grants  anew  (de  novo)  the  subjects, 
rights,  or  privileges  therein  described.  Such 
a  charter  may  be  granted  where  a  vassal 
believes  his  right  defective  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  it  may  also  be  a  first  grant. 

nd'-viift,  a.    [Lat.  =  new.]    (See  compound.) 
novus  homo  (pi  no  vi  horn  i  ncs),  .?. 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  man  who  was  the  first  of 
his  family  :  that  is,  had  raised  himself  front 
obscurity  to  distinction  by  his  own  acts  or 
merits,  without  the  aid  of  family  connections. 


r,  *nowo,  *  nou,  adv.t  a.,  &  3.  [A.S. 
nu  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nu  ;  Icel.  nu;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  nu  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nu;  Goth,  nu;  Sansc.  nu, 
nu;  Oer.  nun;  Gr.  vvv  (nun);  Lat.  nu-nc, 
and  of  the  same  root  as  NEW,  NOVEL,  &c.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  At  the  present  time  ;  at  this  time. 

"  This  lond  bight  Bretayn,  that  now  has  other  name; 
Inglond  now  is  cald."        Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  6, 

2.  A  short  time  ago;  a  little  while  past; 
not  long  ago. 

"  Jfota  waa  sh«  lust  before  him." 

Shake*?.:  Venut*  A  do  nit.  MIL 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nowadays— nucin 
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S.  At  a  particular  time  ;  at  the  time  spoken 
of. 

"The  ahlp  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed 
with  waves."— Matthew  xlv.  24. 

4.  After  this  ;  this  being  so. 

"How  shall  any  mail  distinguish  now  betwixt  a 
parasite  and  a  maa  of  hoiiuurT" — L  Ettrangt, 

5.  It  being  so  that ;  since  ;  considering  that 
"Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  1st" 

6.  Now  is  frequently  used  to  form  a  con- 
nection between  a  preceding  and  a  subsequent 
proposition,  or  to  introduce  an  inference  or 
an  explanation  of  that  which  precedes. 

"Thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art  honest.  Now,  it 
tlion  wert  ;i  wet,  I  might  have  aoine  hope  thou  didst 
Mgfc*— JftswqpL .'  At  I'ou  Like  It.  ill.  3. 

7.  Now  is  added  by  way  of  emphasis  to 
wishes,  prayers,  observations,  and  assevera- 
tions. 

"  ifov,  good  Angela  preserve  the  king." 

tih,ike*t>.  :  Tempett,  U.  1. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Present,  existing. 

"  Defects  seem  as  necessary  to  our  now  happiness  as 
to  their  opposite*."— fllanciM :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xxiv. 

*C.  Assubst. :  The  present  time  or  moment ; 
the  present. 

"  Nothing  ia  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.'*  Covley. 

IT  (1)  Now  and  then :  At  one  time  and 
another  ;  at  odd  times  ;  occasionally ;  at  in- 
tervals ;  here  and  there. 

"Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then." 
Shalcetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

*  (2)  Now  .    .   .   now :  At  one  time  ...  at 
another  time 

"  ffow he TOWI  A  league.  And  now  Invasion." 

Shalcetp. :  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  287. 

*(3)Now  .  .  .  then:  At  one  time  ...  at 
another  time. 

"  Now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him." 

Shalcetp. :  At  Ton,  Like  It,  111.  2. 

*  (4)  Now  and  now :  Once  and  again. 

flo~w  a  days,  *  now-a  dales,  adv.  [Eng. 
now  on  days.]  In  the  present  days  ;  at  the 
present  time ;  now. 

QO  way,  *  no  ways,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
nanes  weis  =  in  no  way  ;  A.S.  ndnes  weges, 
from  ndnes,  genit.  of  nan  =  none,  and  weges, 
genit.  of  weg  =  a  way.]  In  no  way,  manner, 
«r  degree  ;  not  at  all. 

'no  we,  adv.    [Now.] 

'no we,  $.  [O.  Fr.  nou,  from  Lat  nodum, 
acous.  of  nodus  =  a  knot.]  A  knot ;  the 
marriage  knot  or  tie. 

"  Sons  of  thy  nowe* ; 

The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul." 

Crathaw  :  Hymn  to  St.  Tereto. 

*  now'-ed,  a.    [Nows,  *.] 

Her. :  Knotted  ;  tied  in  a 
knot.  (Applied  to  the  tails 
of  lions  and  other  animals 
which  are  very  long  and 
borne  as  if  tied  np  in  a  knot.) 

"  Ruben  la  conceived  to  bear 
three  bars  wave,  Juda  a  lyon  ram- 
pant, Dan  A  derpent  nowed." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  v., 
ch,  x.  NOWED. 

mSw'-el  (1),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Found. :  The  inner  portion  of  the  mould  for 
casting  large  hollow  articles,  such  as  tanks, 
cisterns,  and  steam-engine  cylinders  of  large 
size.  It  answers  to  the  core  of  smaller  castings. 

»no-wel(2),  *.    [NOEL.] 

no -where,  adv.  [A.S.  nahwcer,  from  nd  — 
no,  and  hwcer  =  where.]  Not  in  any  place  or 
state  ;  in  no  place ;  not  anywhere. 

"Anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty-eight 
boon."— Macaulay  ;  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•  no'-wbi  ther,  adv.    [Eng.  no,  and  whither.] 

Not  in  any  direction  ;  to  no  place. 

"  Thy  servant  went  nowhWw."— 2  Kingt  v.  25. 

lo'-Wise,  adv.  [Short  for  in  no  wise;  Mid. 
Eng.  on  none  wise,  from  on  —  in  ;  none  —  none, 
no,  and  wise,  dat  sing,  of  A.S.  wise  =  &  way.] 
Not  in  any  way  or  manner  ;  in  no  way ; 
noways. 

*no"\v"l,  a.    [NOLL.]    The  head. 
nowt,*.    [NoLT.] 

no*w^-y\  a.    [Fr.  noue  =  knotted.) 

tier. :  A  term  applied  to  a  projection  in  the 
middle  of  a  cross  or  other  ordinary. 


NOWYED. 


a.    [Eng.  nowy  ;  -ed.] 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  projection  not  in 
the  centre  of  a  cross,  but  in 
one  of  its  branches. 

nox  ious  (x  as  ksh),  a. 
[Lat.  noxius  —  hurtful,  from 
noxa  =  hurt,  harm,  from  tho 
same  root  as  noceo  =  to 
hurt.] 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful,  bane- 
ful,    injurious,     unwhole- 
some, pernicious,  destruc- 
tive, mischievous ;  causing 

or  liable  to  cause  hurt,   harm,  or  injury. 

"  The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxiout  vapour." 

Somervile :  The  Chase.  L 

2.  Morally  hurtful,  harmful,  or  pernicious ; 
injurious,  unfavourable. 

*  3.  Quilty,  criminal,  not  innocent. 
"  Those  who  are  noxioiu  In  the  eye  of  the  law  Are 
Justly  punished."— BramhaU:  Againtt  Soboei. 

nox  ious-ly  (x  as  ksh),  adv.  [Eng.  noxious ; 
-ly.]  In  a  noxious  manner  or  degree;  hurt- 
fully,  perniciously,  injuriously. 

nox  loiis  ness  (x  as  ksh),  *.  [Eng.  nox- 
ious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
noxious  ;  hurtfulness,  perniciousness,  iu- 
juriousness,  harmfulness. 

"  The  noxiotttneu  of  their  sitting  as  members  In  the 
lord's  house."—  Wood:  AthenatOxon,t^Q\.M,;  William 
Thonuu. 

*no*y,  *  noye,  v.t.    [NOIE,  v.] 
*noy,  *noye,  5.    [NOIE,  *.] 

*  noy-ade   (as   nwa  yad'),  *.     [Fr.,  from 
noyer  =  to  drown.]      The   act  of  putting  to 
death  by  drowning  ;  specif.,  a  mode  of  execu- 
tion  adopted   during    the  Reign   of  Terror 
by  Carrier  at  Nantes,  in    1789.      The    con- 
demned persons  were  embarked  in  a  vessel 
with  a  movable  bottom,  which  was  opened 
when  the  boat  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Loire,  thus  throwing  the  prisoners  into  the 
river. 

"  no'y'-ance,  ».    [NOIANCB.] 

noyau  (as  nwa  yo'),  *.  [Pr.  =  a  stone  of  a 
fruit,  from  Lat.  7iuca£ur=likeanut;nux(genit. 
nucis)  =  a  nut.]  A  cordial,  generally  prepared 
from  white  brandy,  bitter  almonds,  sugar- 
candy,  grated  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  some- 
times flavoured  with  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
peaches,  the  peel  of  oranges,  Ac. 

"no'y'-er,*.    [NoiER.] 

"ntfy'-lul,  *  noi  ful,  a.  [Eng.  noy ;  >ful(l).] 
Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious. 

11  Eschewe  it,  jt  it  be  noyfuL"—Mr  T.  Slyot;  The 
Qovernour,  bk.  L,  ch.  zzili. 

*  no'y'-o  us,  *  noy-ouse,  a,    [Eng.  noy  ;  -o«a.  ] 

Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 

"Preie  yhe  (or  as.  that  ...  we  be  delyvered  fro 

noyou«0and  yuele  men." — Wy  cliffe :  1  Theu.  ill. 

*  noys-aunce,  s.    [NUISANCE.] 

ndz  zle,  *  noz-le,  s.  [Eng.  nose;  dim.  suff.  -?«.] 
1.  Hydratd.,  &c. :  A  spout  or  projecting 
mouthpiece,  as  of:  (1)  the  fireman  s  pipe  at 
the  end  of  the  hose  ;  (2)  the  snout  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  or  a  tuyere ;  (3)  the  projecting  vent- 
age of  a  faucet,  of  rain-water  spouting,  or  of 
any  discharge-pipe. 

nozzle  block,  «.    A  block  in  which  two 

bellows-nozzles  unite. 

nozzle  -  mouth,  «.  The  aperture ;  a 
tuyere. 

nu-ance',  *.   [Fr.,  from  nut  =  a  cloud.] 

1.  The   different    gradations    by    which    a 
colour  passes  from  its  lightest  to  its  darkest 
shade.    Also  used  of  delicate  gradations  of 
tone  in  music. 

2.  A  delicate  degree  of  difference  perceived 
by  the  intellect  or  any  of  the  senses. 

"  When  the  two  surfaces  are  plaited  with  close 
regularity,  an  artistic  mm/tire  i»  the  result." — Daily 
Teleyraph,  Aug.  1».  1885. 

nub,  s.  [NOB,]  A  protuberance  or  projection  ; 
a  knob. 

nub,  v.t.     [NOB.]    To  hang.    (Slang.) 

nub'-bln,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  or 
imperfect  ear  of  maize.  (American.) 

nub'-blo.  v.t.  [For  knubble  (q.v.).]  To  beat 
or  bruise  with  the  flat. 


nub'-bly,  a.  [Eng.  nub;  -ly.]  Full  of  knobi 
or  protuberances. 

"  Ungainly,  nubbly  fruit  ItwAft."—  Blackmvr*:  C\rU- 
towelt,  ch.  zzxvL 

nu  be'-cu  la,  s.  [Lat,  dimin.  of  uuhct  =  * 
cloud.] 

1.  Astron. :  Anything  nebulous ;  specif.,  tw» 
nebulae,  Nubecula  major  and  N.  minor  together 
constituting  the  Magellanic  clouds  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol. :  (1)  A  speck  in  the  eye ;  (2)  A 
cloudy  object  or  appearance  in  urine.    (&um- 
glison.) 

nu  be-cu-lar'-l-a,  s.  [Lat.  nubecula  =  » 
little  cloud  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Palosont. :  A  genus  of  Imperforate  Foramini- 
fera,  beginning  in  the  Trias.  The  test  is  very 
variable  in  shape,  and  is  found  parasitic  on 
shells  and  other  foreign  bodies. 

Nu'-bi-an,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Nubi(a)  ;  -an.} 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Nubia,  a  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Nubia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Nubian*. 
Nubian- vulture,  s.    [OTOOYPS.] 

*nu-bif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nubifer,  from 
nubea  =  a  cloud ;  J'ero  —  to '  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -cms.]  Producing  or  bringing  clouda 

*  nu-big'-en-ous,  a.    [Lat.  nuhes  =  a  cloud, 
and  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =  to   beget,  to  pro- 
duce.]   Produced  by  clouds. 

*  nu-bi-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  nubilatus,  pa,  par.  of 
nubilo  =  to  make  cloudy;  nubea  =  a  cloud.] 
To  make  cloudy ;  to  cloud. 

*nu'-bile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nubilis,  from 
uubo  —  to  marry.]  Of  an  age  fit  for  marriage ; 
marriageable. 

"  That  whichlveili  the  nubile  virgin's  breast" 
Prior :  Solomon,  L  ft. 

*  nu-bil'-X-ty,  «.    [Eng.  nubil(e);  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  suite  of  boing  nubile  or  marriage- 
able. 

*  mi   bl  lose,  «.     [Lat.  imbilosits,  from  nuber 

—  a  cloud.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  clouda ; 
cloudy. 

*  nu'-bl-lous,  a.    [Lat  nubilus,  from  nubea^ 
a  cloud.]    Cloudy. 

nu  ca-ment,  nu  ca  men  turn,  s.    [Lat 

nucamentum  =  a  tir-cone.] 
Bot. :  An  ament ;  a  catkin. 

nu  ca-menta  -96-88,  s.  pi  [Lat  n«oo- 
menMum)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -o«cc.] 

Botany : 

*  I.  The  seventeenth  order  of  Linneeua'i 
Natural  System,  Genera,  Xanthium,  Iva,  &c. 

2,  A  tribe  of  Pi-oteace»  containing  the 
families  Proteidee,  Conospermidae,  Frankhin- 
didfe,  and  Persoonide. 

nu  ca-men-ta  -  ceous  (oe  as  sh),  a.    [Nn- 

CAMENTACE.fi,] 

Bot. :  (1)  Pertaining  to  a  nucament  or  cat- 
kin ;  (2)  Having  the  hardness  of  a  nut ;  (3) 
Producing  nuts. 

nu-ca-men  -turn,  *.    [NUCAMENT.] 

nu'-cha,  *.  [Low  Lat,  from  Arab.]  The  hind 
part  of  nape  of  the  neck. 

nu'-cbal.  a-  [Eng.  nuch(a);  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nape  or  bind  part  of  the  neck. 

*nu-cif'-er-oU8,  «.    [Lat  nux  (genit  nucit) 

—"a  nut;  fero  =  U>  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  nuU; 
nut- bearing. 

nu'-9i-f orm,  a.  [Lat  nux  (genit.  nucis)  =  a 
nut,  and/orma=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  nut ;  nut- 
shaped. 

nu-9ir-ra-ga,  *.  [Lat  nux  (genit.  nucis)  = 
a  nut,  taidfrag-t  root  offrango  =  to  break.] 

Ornith. :  Nutcracker  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of  Cor- 
vidse,  sub-family  Corvinee.  Four  species  are 
known,  from  the  PalBearctic  region  to  the 
Himalayas  and  North  China.  {Wallace.) 

nu ~9in,  s,  [Lat  nux  (genit  nucis)  —  a  nut, 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =--  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tloua,  -sioua  -  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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nuoleal— nudity 


Own. :  A  yellow  crystalline  HuUstaiH-p  ex- 
tracted from  green  walnut-shells  by  in 
ether.      It  is  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sublimes  at  •  little 
over  100*  in  reddish-yellow  needles. 

nu  cle  a.1.  nu  clfi  ar,  a.  [NUCLEUS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  nucleus ;  constituting  a 
nucleus ;  having  the  character  of  a  nucleus. 

nu  clo  ate,  nu  cle  at  6d,  a.     [Lut.  nu- 

ctcutus,  from  ivudeo  =  to  become  kernelly.) 
Anat.  A  PKytiol.  (Of  cells):  Havinga  nucleus 

or  central  particle. 

•nu  do  ate.  r.i.  (NUOI.KATB,  a.)  To  gather 
a*  uliout  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

no  cle  I  form,  a  [Lat.  nuckut=  a  kernel, 
a  nucleus  (q.v.),  and  forma,  =  form,  shape.) 
Formed  like  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

nu  cle  m,  5.    (Eng.,  &c.  nucl<(u<);  -in.) 

Cliem, :  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  the 
albuminous  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
sometimes  to  the  substance  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  blood-cells.  (Watts.) 

nn  clo-o-,  prtf.  [Lat.  nucleus  =  a  kernel,  a 
nucleus.]  Possessing  a  nucleus,  or  central 
particle  of  any  kind. 

tnn  cW-6-brahoh.s.  [NUCLEOBRANCHIATA.] 
Zoot.  :  An  Individual  mollusc  of  the  order 
Nucleobranchiata  (q.v.). 

t  nu  old  o  bran  ohl-a -ta,   t.  pi.    [Pref. 
nvcteo-,  and  Mod.  Lat  branchiata  (q.v.)J 
Zool, :  The  same  as  Heteropoda  (q.v.). 

Bij-ole  4  ori'-nSss,  i.  [Pref.  nvcieo-  and  Or. 
ffu'ay  (krlnon)  =  a  lily.] 

Paiosont.  :  A  characteristically  Devonian 
genus  of  Blastoidea  (q  v.),  extending  Into  the 
Carboniferous.  It  closely  resembles  the 
typical  1'entremites  (q.v.). 

nn'  ole-oid.  a.  (I-at.  nucleus  =  a  kernel,  and 
tir.  C&K  (ekfoe)  =  form,  appearance.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  nucleus ;  nucleate. 

nu'-cle-d-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  nucleol(ta);  -ated.] 

Possessing  a  uucleolua. 

BU -Old-die,  «.    [Fr.].    A  nucleolua  (q.T.X 
no-clo-6-U-tem.  «.     [Hod.  Lat.  mt 

•Ull.  -ties. I 

PaU&mt. :  A  genus  of  Echinida,  family 
Ceusidulfdir.  Morris  enumerates  sixteen  spe- 
cies, chiefly  from  the  Oolite. 

nu  cle  o  IUB  (pi.  nn  cle  o  II).  i.  [A  dl- 
min.  from  Lat.  nucUu*  =  a  kernel.] 

1.  Aunt.  (Pi.) :  One  or  two  strongly  refract- 
ing particles  within  the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 
They  are  probably  of  a  fatty  nature. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  minute,  granular,  bright   corpuscle 
contained  within  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  of 
plants.    According  to  Schleiden,  each  nucle- 
olus  is  a  rudimentary  cell. 

(2)  A  group  of  nuclei  In  algals. 

3.  Zool. :  The  minute  spherical  particle  at- 
tached to  the   exterior  of  the   nucleus,  or 
ovary,  of  some  Infusoria. 

nu' cle-us  (pi.  nu  cle-i).*.  [Lat. = a  small 
nut,  a  kernel,  from  nuz  (genit.  nucit)  =  a  nut; 
1UL  &  8p.  nucfeo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit, :    A  kernel ;   a  central  mass  about 
which  matter  is  collected. 

"  The  cruete  an  each  in  all  part*  nearly  of  the  eaine 
tint-knew,  their  figure  euiud  to  the  rutettm.1'—  Wood- 
ward: OnruuUt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  central  or  material  point  or  por- 
tion about  which  matter  is  gathered,  or  to 
which  accretion  is  or  can  be  made. 

H.  1'ec/inically : 

1.  Anat.  it  PhyrioL  :  The  granular  spot  In  a 
parent  cell  from  which  new  cells  originate. 

2.  Aaron. :  The  head  of  a  comet 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  new  bulb  developed  in  the  axil  of  an 
old  one,  what  gardeners  call  a  "  clove." 

(2)  The  central  part  of  an  ovule.    It  is  a 
fleshy,  pointed,  pulpy  mass,  enclosed,  or  often 
covered,  by  the  primine  and  secundine,  but 
sometimes  protruding  beyond  the  latter.     It 
consists  of  the  embryo,  or  of  the  embryo  and 
ttie  albumen  both. 


(3)  A  eytobUi.Ht ;    a  ]>eruliar  structure,   in 
minute  cells,  of  plants  in  a  dead  state.    Tin 
nucleus  is  spherical  or  lenticular,  often  with 
a  pellicle,  and  generally  containing  one  or 
rooru   nuclei.      Nageli  thinks    it  a  vesicle ; 
Grifnth,    Henfrey,    and    other*   consider   it 
solid. 

(4)  A  kernel.    (Loudon.) 

(5)  The  disc  of  the  shield  which  contains 
the  sporulcs  and  their  cases  in  a  lii-hm. 

(6)  The  central  part  of  a  perithecium  in  a 
fungal. 

(7)  The  fructifying  mass  of  the  rhodosperms 
In  an  algal. 

4.  Oeol.  :  A  solid  central  piece  around  which 
other  matter  is  collected. 

5.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  speck  of  germinal  matter  found  nor- 
mally iu  cells,    (iltaley.)    Called  also  Germi- 
nal vesicle. 

(2)  A  solid  body,  shaped  like  a  band  or 
rod,  found  in  the  interior  of  many  Protozoa, 
and,  in  some  cases,  discharging  the  functions 
of  an  ovary. 

(3)  The    mudreporiform   tubercle    of    tho 
EchinodermaU. 

(4)  The  embryonic  shell  which  remains  and 
Is  transformed  into  the  apex  of  the  adult  shell 
in  some  molluscs. 

"  The  apex  of  the  abell  preeenta  Important  churuc- 
ten.  M  It  wan  the  nucltui  or  i<art  formed  in  the  e*x-" 
-  Woodmtrd  :  Motlluoi  led.  3rd),  p.  Me. 

*I  Proligerout  xucleut : 

Bot. :  A  distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming 
out  entire  from  the  apothecia  of  a  lichen  and 
containing  the  sporules.  (GrtvUlt.) 

nucleus  theory,  «. 

Chem. :  A  theory  devised  by  Laurent,  ami 
adopted  by  Gmelin,  but  practically  reject.  .1 
by  chemists,  as  a  basis  for  the  arrangement 
of  organic  compounds.  It  supposes  them  to 
be  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  having  an  even 
number  of  carl™  and  hydrogen  atoms,  sui-h 
as  ethylene  =  C^U*.  amylene  =  CN>HIO  ;  these 
again  forming  secondary  nuclei  by  substitution 
of  other  elements  for  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen, as  C^HjOa  =  dioxethylene.  The  theory 
is,  however,  very  inadequate  and  imperfect. 

nu-cn-la,   >.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  »»*  (genit. 
nucw)  ~  &  nut.] 

1.  tot. :  (I)  According  to  Lonk,  an  externally 
hard,  small,  and  one-seeded  fruit ;  (2)  Accord- 
ing to  Desvaux,  what  is  now  called  a  glans 
(q.v.);  (3)  A  small  stone  or  seed. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  conch  if erous  molluscs, 
family  Arcade.    Valve*  trigonal,  the  interior 
pearly,  beak  turned  backwards ;  hinge  with 
urge  cartilage  pit,  and  numerous  sharp  teeth 
on  each  side.     The  animal  uses  Its  foot  for 
burrowing.    Seventy  recent  species,  ranging 
from  Norway  to  Japan,  on  coarse  bottoms, 
from  five  to  100  fathoms. 

3.  Palimnt. :   Many  species  from  the  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiary  rocks.  The  palaeozoic  shells 
referred  to  Nucula  probably  belong  to  other 
genera. 

nu  cu  la'  na,  a,    [Lat.  nucuUa)  (q.T.) :  suff. 
-anal] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nu- 
culanida;  (q.v.). 

nu  cu  Ian  I  dte,  i.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat  nucti- 
Jo«(u);  Lat.  feiu.  pL  adj.  suit.  -ute.J 

Zool. :  A  family  of  conchiferoiis  molluscs, 
somewhat  resembling  Nuculidse,  but  having 
the  shell  produced  posteriorly  and  the  pallia! 
line  sinuated. 

nu  cu  la'-nl-um,  «.     [Lat  nwul(<t);  suff. 
Amiunt.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  like  the  berry ;  a  two  or  more 
celled,  few  or  many-seeded1,  superior  fruit ; 
indehiscent,  fleshy.  Example,  the  grape. 

nu  cule,  *,    [NucuuL,  1.] 

•  nn-  cu'-li-d*B.  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  muml(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idn:] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs 
generally  merged  in  Arcadee  (q.v.X 

nu   en  men-ta-ce-as,  ».  pi.    [(?)  Altered 
from  nuoamtntOMQl  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  C'rucifers,  in  which 
the  septum  is  absent,  thus  leaving  a  one- 
celled  indehiscent  silicule,  often  with  a  single 
seed.  Example,  Isatis. 


*  nu-da'-tlon,  «.     [F.at.  mulatto,  from  nuiln- 
(ui,  pa.  pur.  of  undo  —  to  make  naked  ;  nw/uj 
=  naked.]     The  act  of  stripping  or  making 
bare  or  naked. 

*  nnd'-dle,  v.t.       [Perhaps  connected   with 
noddle  (q.  v.).]    To  walk  quickly  with  the  head 
bent  forward.  (Used  with  along.)  (Aintworth.) 

nudo,  a.  &  «.     (Lat  nvdut  =  naked  ;  O.  Fr. 
nud  ;  Fr.  nu  ;  Ital.  ot  O.  tip.  nudo.) 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lany.  :  Bare,  naked  ;  not  covered 
with  clothing  ;  specif.,  in  art,  not  covered  with 
drapery. 

2.  Law  :  Made  without  any  consideration  ; 
said  of  a  contract  or  agreement.     An  action 
will  not  lie  upon  such  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment    [NuDuu  PACTUK.) 

B.  At  aubttantiix  : 

Art  :  Anything  nude  or  undraped  ;  a  mule 
or  naked  figure  ;  specif.,  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed,  the  undraped  human  body. 

"  Amoug  the  cause*  at  wurk  In  our  time  to  dete- 
riorate the  tufluenow  of  art,  U  tl>e  abtue  of  the  nude." 
—  fairfKtt  i  Met.  tf  Ttrntt  in  Art. 


,  ado.    [Eng.  nude  ;  -It/.]    In  a  nud* 
manner  ;  nakedly. 

nude  ness,  ».  [Eng.  nude:  -nea.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nude  or  naked; 
nudity. 

nudge,  v.t.  [Cf.  Lowland  Scotch  nrdge^ta 
striKe  with  the  knuckles  ;  Icel.  knui  =  a 
knuckle  ;  Sw.  knoge  =  a  knuckle  ;  Dan.  knugt 
—  to  press.)  To  touch  or  press  gently,  as  with 
the  elbow  ;  to  give  a  signal  or  hint  to  by  a 
pressure  or  touch  with  the  elbow,  hand,  or 
foot 

"  Ifttdaixe  the  prufeeeori  elbow,  to  oil  home  l.:a 
wlu."—  J.  A.  JVoUojM  .  (iHUta  MtlatuU.  bk.  v.,  eh.  T. 

nudge,  i.  [NuDOE,  v.}  A  touch,  pressure,  or 
Jog  with  the  elbow. 

•nu  dl  brach    i-ate,   o.     [Lit  nudiu  = 

naked,  and  6ruc/iiu»t  =  an  arm.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  naked  arms. 

t  2.  ZooL  :  Having  arms  without  vibriatile 
cilia.  Used  of  some,  polyps.  (Carpenter.) 

nu  dl  branch,  <.  li  a.    [NDDIBRAKCUIATA.] 

A*  As  tubst.  :  An  individual  mollusc  of  the 
order  Nudibranchiuta. 

"The  only  nudfofincA  with  a  eolld  upper  Jaw  la 
Jtatrta  pu*clUu<*ni.--s.  P.  Wmtttfanl  :  MMIu** 
(ed.  1880).  p.  W7. 

B.  A>  adj.  :  Having  naked  bronchia  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Nudibranchiata. 

"  Many  of  the  nutMArtinca  mollusc*,  or  sea-ilug-a.  era. 
hrik-Utlj  culuureaV'-i/arKrfn  .-  iMctnt  of  Man  loC  tull. 

nn-dl-brAn-ohl-a'-ta,  «.  pi.  [Latnw2u<= 
naked,  aud  Mod.  Lat  branckiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  Opisthobranchiata  (q.  v.X 
Animal  destitute  of  a  shell,  except  iu  the 
embryo  state  ;  branchial  always  on  back  or 
sides  ;  sexes  unit«d.  It  comprises  five  fami- 
lies :  DoridK,  Tritoniadte.  Aolidic,  Phylli- 
rhoidte,  and  Elysiadse.  (See  extract  under 
Nudibranchiate,  A.) 

nu-dl  bran  -chl  ate,  a.  4  i.    [NDOUKAK- 

CH1ATA.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  section  Nudibrancliiata  (q.v.). 

*'  The  nudiorancAfote  sea-eluga  are  found  on  all 
eoaeta  where  the  buttom  la  firm  or  rock;,  (ram  t«>- 
tweeu  tide-marke  to  the  deptli  of  lift/  fathoms  ;  a  few 
•peclee  are  pelagic."—  &  f.  Woodward  ;  M'Muf., 
led.  1BW),  p.  MS. 

B.  At  mbst.  :  An  individual  mollusc  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Nudibrancliiata. 

nu'-  di  caul,  a.     [Lat   nudiu  =  naked,  and 
caulis  =  a  stem.] 
Bot.  :  Having  the  stems  leafless. 

*  nu  dl  fl-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  nudiM  =  naked, 
audyucio  —  to  make.]  The  act  of  stripping 
or  making  naked  ;  uudation. 

nu  dl-ty,  *  nn-dl-tie,  «.  [Fr.  nuditi,  from 
Lat.  nuditas  —  nakedness  ;  nitdtts  —  naked, 
nude;  Ital.  niidliii.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unde  or 
naked  ;  nakedness. 

*  2.  That  which  is  naked  or  exposed  ;  specif., 
a  picture  representing  a  nude  ligure  or  figures  ; 
a  nude  statue. 

"I  am  Inclined  to  beetow  the  niuittiel  on  Roland  ILe 
Pevre)."—  Walpotc  :  Ante,  of  fainting,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  i 


aftte.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  6  ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw. 


nuclum  puctum— number 
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*  3.  Tlmt  which  is  made  public  or  open. 

"The  man  whu  »liowa  his  heart. 
It  hootoU  inr  hia  nuditi'i,  mid  m-oi  ml." 

J'owiij/  .  A  .I/At  Thought*,  vlii.  W5. 

nu   <liim  pjic'-tftm,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nude  pact 

or  agreement.  J 

Law  :  An  agreement  or  contract  entered 
into  without  any  consideration  on  one  side  ;  a 
nude  pact.  [NUDE,  A.  2.] 

*  nu  ga  clous,  f  nn-ga  -lions,  a.     [Lat 
Hugax  (genit.  nugacis.)~\    Trifling;  futile. 

"Thv9*HUj7<ie<ou*  deputation*,"—  Qlnnvitl:   Vanity 
qf  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvli. 

*  Jiu  g&9'-i-t^,  *.   [Lat.  wujyacita*,  from  Mfa  r 
(;i'mt.    nitgacti)  =  trilling;    nuflKB  =  trifles,] 
TnHing  talk  or  behaviour;  futility;  a  trifle. 

"Such   arithmetical 
lecorded  for  hi*."-Jtfo« 


*nu'-g«,  *.  pi.  [Lat.J  Trifles;  things  of 
little  or  no  value. 

*  nu-ga-tion,  s.     [Lat.  nnyatus,  pa.  par.  of 
nvffor  =:  to  trille  ;  nitgre  ~  trilles.]    The  act  or 
practice  of  trifling. 

"  The  opinion,  tbat  putrefaction  U  caused  either  by 
cold.  ur  pen-grille  and  preternatural  boat,  U  but  nuga- 
tiott."—  Bacon  :  .Vat.  Bltt,,  f  885. 

*  nu  ga'-tlous,  a.    [NUOACIOUS.] 

BU'-ga-tdr-jK  a.  [Lat.  nugatorius,  from  nu- 
gator'—  a  tritler,  from  nugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
nuyor  =  to  trifle  ;  nugoe  =  trifles.] 

1.  Trifling,  worthless,  valueless,  futile,  in- 

significant. 

"  The  protection.  Imperfect  Indeed,  but  by  no  means 
nu'j-Uury."  —  Jftictiulajr;  tint.  Kng.,  cb.  iL 

2.  Of  no  force  ;  ineffectual,  vain,  iuoperativo, 

"A  trite  or  a  nugatory  proposition."—  Stewart  ,' 
Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  cb.  iv.,  |  4. 

Bug   gar*  s.     [Native  word.]    (See  extract.) 

-  1  he  expedition  started  to-ilay  to  drag  •onus  m<<7- 
gnn  or  native  liOtvts  Up  the  rivtsr.'  —Xiimburyh  iitnrio, 
Oct..  1881,  p,  5M. 

BUg    g8t,   *  nig  -got,   *.     LA   corrupt,  of 

ningot,  tor  ingot,  the  n  of  the  Indefinite  article 
being  tacked  on  to  the  noun,  as  in  nickname, 
Ac.  (See  remarks  under  N.)]  A  lump,  a  mass  : 
specif.,  a  lump  of  native  gold  found  in  the 
gol'  i  -diggings. 

"  In  tbeM  day*  of  rushing  emigration  and  Incalcula- 
ble nuggtU."—  Morning  CfcrunicJ*,  Aug.  11,  18&& 

*  nu'-fcl-fy,  v.  t.      [Lat.    nugce  =.  trifles,  and 
fur  m  =  to  make.]    To  make  or  render  trifling, 
silly,  futile,  or  vain. 

*nu  gi  logue,  s.  [Lat.  nugce  —  trifles;  Or. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word.]  Nonsunse,  trifling. 

"  To  the  Sweet  Jfugiloffu*  of  Jacke,  aiul  Hall." 
&  Daniel:  Tnwehordia  (Works,  1878.  p.  1M). 

nul  sance,   *  nuis  sancc,  *  noi  sauce, 

*  noy  sance,  s.  [Fr.  nul.-«.tnce  =  &  nuisance, 
a  hurt,  from  nuisant,  pr.  par.  of  nuire  =  to 
hurt  ;  Lat.  noceo  =  to  hurt.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :    Anything    wliich    annoys, 
vexes,  or  troubles  ;  that  which  is  offensive  dr 
irritating;    a    bore,  a  plague,  a  trouble,  an 
annoyance.    (Applied  to  persons  or  things.) 

"  Tbe  fox,  who»«  life  is  now,  In  many  counties,  held 
almost  u  sacred  as  that  of  a  huinuii  being,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  rmuunce."—Muca.ulau:  t/ut.  ting., 
oh.  ill. 

2.  Law:  Anything  which  unlawfully  annoys 
Or  incommodes,  or  causes  damage  or  incon- 
venience. Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds,  private 
and  public  (or  common)  :  private  when  they 
affect  the  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or 
comfort  of  particular  individuals  ;  public  wheu 
they  affect  the  whole  community. 

"  Whatsoever  unlawfully  annoys  or  doee  damiige  to 
anotlier.  Is  a  rmlcanr«,  and  may  be  abated,  tliat  is, 
removed  by  the  party  a^riei  til,  go  MS  he  commit*  no 
riot  in  dningso.  If  a  tamse  ur  wall  in  erected  BO  near 
to  mine  tlmt  It  stops  my  ancient  Ik'tit,  which  IB  a 
private  itititanc*.  I  any  enter  my  m-ighbour's  laiiil, 
iin.1  peaceably  pull  It  down;  or,  if  a  new  gate  be 
erected  across  a  public  highway,  which  Is  a  common 
nuifunce,  any  private  individual  pawing  tlmt  way 
may  remove  it.'  —  Bladutone  •  Comment.,  bk.liL.cb.  l. 

•nut  san$-er,  *.  [Eng.  nuisance);  -«•.] 
One  who  causes  a  nuisance. 


a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nullus  =  none,  not 
any.] 

Law :  None ;   no ;  not  any  :   u,  nul  dis* 
seisin,  nul  tort,  &<:. 

*  null,  v.t.    [NULL,  a.l    To  make  null  or  void  ; 

to  annul;    to  deprive  of   force  or   efficacy. 
(Milton:  Samson  AgonisUs,  935.) 

null,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  milhis  =  not  any,  none  : 

He  =  not,  and  uliux  —  any.] 


A-  At  adjective : 

1.  Void;  of  no  force  or  efficacy :  Invalid  ; 
having  no  lr#il  or  binding  force  or  validity. 
(Guuerully  usr-d  in  the  phrase  null  and  void.) 

"  Pronouncing  it  null  from  the  beginning."— Surnet  : 
Jlitt,  HefornMiion  (au.  1538). 

*  8.  Devoid  of  character  or  expression ;  va- 
cant. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Something  that  has  no  force,  efficacy,  or 
meaning. 

2.  Something  that  has  no  value ;  a  cipher. 

"The  kinds  of  ciphers,  besides  the  simple  ciphers. 
with  Changes,  and  intermixtures  of  nul  ft  and  non- 
significant*, are  niauy."— ttaaan  :  On  Leurnin</,  bk.  it 

nulL  f.  [Gf.  noil  -  the  head.)  One  of  a  series 
of  bead-like  ornaments  used  for  spindles  and 
rolls  for  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  other  articles 
of  furniture.  [NULLED-WORK.] 

niil  lah,  s,  [Mahratta,  &c.  nala  =  a  sewer,  a 
ravine.]  A  bed  of  a  small  river ;  a  niviue  ;  a 
gorge. 

nulled,  a.  [Eng.  null,  8. ;  -rd.)  Ornamented 
or  formed  with  nulls. 

nulled  work,  s.  Turned  work  resem- 
bling a  series  of  beads  strung  on  a  rod. 
Much  used  in  spindles  and  rolls  for  bedsteads, 
chairs,  cribs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

*  nul'  Icr,  *.    [Eng.  null,  v.  ;  -er.}    One  who 

annuls  or  nullities  ;  a  nulliner. 

"  Bold  flutter*  or  abrogatours  of  the  Indispensable 
laws  of  Christ."— Mor«  :  frtfenci  of  tt«  Moral  CaMaht. 
ch.  ill. 

*  nul  li -bi'-e-ty,  «.   [Lat  nullibi  =  nowhere.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  nowhere. 

nul  li  fi  ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  nullify;  c  con- 
nect., and  sutt1.  -ation.]  The  act  of  nullity - 
lug  or  making  null  and  void ;  a  rendering  void 
and  of  none  effect :  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  the  act  of  an  individual  State  by 
which  it  declared  null  and  void  an  enactment 
of  the  general  government  as  unconstitutional 
or  illegal. 

*  nul  II  fid  1  an.   a.  &  9.    [Lat.    nullui  = 
none,  and  fides  =.  faith.] 

A.  As  uilj. :  Baying  no  faith  or  religion ; 

belonging  to  no  religion. 

"A  sollndlaa  Cbrlstiau  is  a  mtHtftttcm  pagan."— 
Fitt ham:  Ilvt<ilvei,  pL  11,  res.  47. 

B*  .-Is  subst. :  A  person  who  belongs  to  no 
religion ;  un  unbeliever. 

"  I  am  •  nullljiilian.  If  there  he  not  three-thirds  of 
a  scruple  more  of  samp&uchiiie  lu  this  coulectiuu. '— 
B«n  Jonton :  Ci/ntlna't  litmtlt,  v.  i 

nul-ll-fi-flr,  s.    [Eng.  nullify;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  nullifies  or  makes  void  ;  one 
who  maintains  the  right  to  nullify  a  contract 
by  one  of  the  parties ;  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  an  advocate  of  the  political  doctrine  of 
nullification  (q.v.). 

nul'-U-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  nullified  =  to  make  nnll 
or  void  :  nullus  —  none,  and  fado  —  to  muke  ; 
Fr.  nullifier.]  To  make  or  render  null  and 
void;  to  annul;  to  make  invalid;  to  invali- 
date. 

"  In  a  word,  to  nullify  and  evacnnte  the  whole  work 
of  man's  redemption.  —  buuth :  tiermoni,  vol.  11., 
ser.  14. 

nul  -Up'-dr-f*  »-   [Lat.  Ku££u3=notany,  none, 

ami  '(>vru#—  a  passage,  a  channel.  The  name 
was  if  i  ven  to  distinguish  them  when  they  were 
believed  to  be  compound  animals  from  genuine 
zoophytes,  which  had  pores  or  cavities.] 

];«t. :  Nullipore  :  a  synonym  of  Melobesia,  a 
genus  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiace»,  tub-order 
Rhodomelese.  [NULLIFORE.] 

ntil'-li-pore,  *.    [NULLIPORA.] 

1.  Bot.  (PL):   The   same   aa   CORALLINES. 

[COBALLINACE^E.] 

2.  PalcBobot.  :  The  Nullipores  can  form  ex- 
tensive  accumulations   of   lime,  aa    in    the 
Leitha  Kalk,  a  Tertiary  stratum  in  Austria, 
largely  made  up  of  calcareous  concretions. 
Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  coccoliths  are  nulli- 
pores.      If  so,  they  came  into  existence  in 
early  palaeozoic  times ;   if  not,  they  do  not 
certainly  appear  l»efore  the  Tertiary.     Wood 
mentions  one  British  fossil  nullipore  from  the 
Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk. 

nul  li  pbr'-g-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  nuUipor(a); 

l;it.  inn.  pi.  adj.  Huff.  -eos.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  CoraHinaceae.  Corallines 
having  the  frond  crustaceous  or  foliaccous, 
opaque,  not  articulated.  Type  Melobeida. 


s.      [Fr.    millitf,    from    Low   Lat. 
t,  accus.  of  iiHllitfU,  from  Lat.  nuliut 
=  none  ;  Sp.  nulidtid :  Ital.  nullitit.] 

1.  The 'quality  or  state  of  bein^  null  and 
void  ;  want  of  validity,  force,  or  rllic,i<-y. 

"  Having  thus  shown  the  mitlityol  this  argument." 
— fhuth:  Vermont,  vol.  vti  ,  aer.  l. 

2.  That  which  Is  nnll  and  void;  an  invalid 
act. 

"  I'he  Bi-ntoiice  .  .  .  was  treated  by  the  nin}orlt*  of 
the  Convention  *M*niittttf."—jJucaulay:  H.it.  Kttg~ 
ch.  xiii.  * 

*  3.  Want  of  existence ;  non-existence. 

"  It  In  that  inennclnx  Intimation  of  nullity  or  MA 
being."—  P.  Bolidnd:  Ptutarck,  p.  4»7. 

*HUl'-lize»  v.t.  [Eng.  null;  -tr«.]  To  tnak« 
nottiing  ;  to  waste  or  do  away  with. 

"  A  lowly  Forttmi  is  of  all  despised, 
A  lofty  one.  uf  iUulf,  nulliz.-'l." 

Sytvvitor :  Honour'*  Farewell,  81 

numb  (b  silent),  *  nununo,  a.  [The  ^  is  ex- 
crescent, the  word  literally  metining  taken, 
seized,  and  hence  overpowered,  from  A.S.  nu- 
men,  pit.  par.  of  niman  =  to  take.  Cf.  IceL 
nuiiiinit  (pa.  par.  of  nenta  =  to  take)—  taken, 
benumbed.] 

1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation ;  benumbed, 
deadened,  or  insensible  as  from  cold. 

"  Like  a  stony  atatuc  cold  and  numb" 

.••/..,*«/,..•  Titu*  Amli-uHtctu,  UL  L 

2.  Producing  cold,  chillnesa,  or  numbueu; 
benumbing. 

"[Ueltlldglvehimoelf 
All  thiti  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night.* 

Xhakesp. :  Richard  til ,  11  L 

numb-fish,  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  on  the  British 
coast  for  Torpedo  marmorata.  Known  also  as 
the  Cramp-fish  and  Electric-ray. 

numb  (b  silent),  t  nnmme,  v.t.  [NUMB,  a.] 
To  make  numb  or  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  motion  and  sensation  ;  to  deaden,  to 
benumb. 

"  To  fill  the  band 
Tbat  numb*  the  soul  with  icy  hand.1* 

Gray  :  On  a  Protpect  of  Eton  Coltefft. 

numbed  (b  silent),  *  numxned,  a.  [Eng. 
numb;  -ed.]  Numb,  benumbed. 

"  Now  numbed  with  bltternuns  of  weather." 

Cotton:  To  John  SratUhaw,  Etq. 

numb'-8d--nSs8  (b  silent),  $.  [Eng.  numbed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numbed ; 
numbness. 

"If  'be  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  Is  little, 
only  .  kind  of  stupor  or  numbeUnm.  —ll'uetnat*; 
burger*. 

num  -  b<-.r,  *  nom  -  bref    "  noum  -  bro, 
num- bere,  *.      [Fr.  uombre  (Norm.  Fr. 
numbrc),   from  Lat   mnnerum,  accus.  of  mt- 
merus  =  number.    The  b  is  excrescent.    Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  numero.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  quality  by  which  it  Is  computed  how 
many  units  or  individuals  there  are  of  any 
thing. 

2.  That  which  may  be  counted ;  an  aggre- 
gate of  unite. 

"They  say  there  Is  divinity  In  odd  nu/Mders,"-— 
ShaLc'i-.  :  Merry  Wive* qf  Windsnr,  v,  1. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  several  units  or  indi- 
viduals. 

"The  nnwnbre  of  men  that  eatun  was  fyve  thounynd 
of  men,  wynimen,  and  litel  children." —  WycliJl*: 
Mattheuxiv.  21. 

4.  A  multitude  ;  many. 

"  Ainoug  a  numbrr  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  iu  the  number  let  me  paxa  untold. " 
- 


6.  Multitude,  nnmerousness. 

"Humber  itself  linp»rteth  not  much  in  armlet,  wlrera 
toe  people  are  of  weak  courage."— Zfocon. 

6.  Possibility  to  be  counted. 

"Of  him  came  nations  atid  tribes  out  of  tt«mft«r."— 
t  Stdrus  Hi.  7. 

7.  One  of  a  numbered  series  of  things,  as  a 
division  of  a  book  published  in  sections. 

t  8.  (/'J )  '  A  succession  or  aggregate  of 
metrical  syllables  ;  poetical  measure  ;  poetry, 
verse. 

"  Loos*  nwnbert  wildly  sweet" 

Gran :  Progrtm  of  Pool* 

IL  TechmcuUi/  : 

1.  Gram.  :  That  distinctive  form  given  to  s 
word  according  as  it  is  intended  to  express  or 
is  spoken  of  one  individual  or  several  Indivi- 
duals. In  English  there  are  two  nunilicr.s: 
the  singular,  which  denotes  one,  or  a  single  in- 
dividual;  the  plural,  which  is  used  when  t  \vo 
or  more  individuals  art-  spoken  of.  In  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  a  few  otlmr  languages,  a  third 
number  was  used,  culled  the  dual,  w lien  only 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin*  this ;  sin,  05 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inn, 
-tian  =  fth^u.    -tion,    aion  —  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§iou  --  yhun.      ciou*,  -tious,  -sious  =  shu*.    -ble>  -die   Stc.  =  bel«  UoU 
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number— numerical 


two  individuals  were  spoken  of  In  the  oldest 
English  a  dual  number  existed  in  the  case  of 
pronouns. 

"  How  many  number*  In  nounst" — BkaJutp. :  Mtrry 
Wivet  of  Windtor,  IT.  L 

2.  Phrenol. :  The  name  given  by  Combe  to 
one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  seat  of 
which  is  placed  by  Spurzheim  just  above  the 
external  angle  of  each  eye.  It  is  supposed  to 
give  facility  in  arithmetical  operations,  and  is 
called  the  organ  of  calculation. 
T  The  Fourth  Book  of  Moses,  called  Numbers : 
Old  Test.  Canon:  The  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  called 
TJlp-a  (Be-midhbar)  =  in  the  desert,  the  fifth 
word  of  the  first  chapter.  It  has  been  some- 
times quoted  also  as  "UT1  (Vaiedabber)  =  And 
he  spake— this  being  the  first  word  of  the 
book.  The  Septuagint  translators  named  it 
'Apiece  (Arithmoi)=  Numbers.  The  reference 
is  to  two  numberings  of  the  Israelites.  Chaps. 
i.-iv.  give  the  details  of  the  first  census,  and 
prescribe  the  order  in  which  the  tribes  were 
to  encamp,  and  the  arrangement  and  duties 
of  the  Lerites ;  v.  and  vi.  contain  laws,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  Nazarites ;  vii. 
contains  the  offerings  at  the  dedication  of  the 
tabernacle  ;  viii.-z.  28,  other  laws  and  ar- 
rangements; x.  29-xiv.,  the  historic  narra- 
tive, including  the  sending  out  of  the  spies ; 
xv.  other  laws  ;  xvt.  and  xvii.  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  the  budding 
of  Aaron's  rod ;  xviii.  and  xix.  Levitical  laws, 
xx.  and  xxi.  the  striking  of  the  rock,  followed 
by  a  miraculous  flow  of  water,  the  making  of 
the  brazen  serpent  [NEHUSHTAM]  ;  xxii.-xxiv. 
Balaam's  prophecies ;  xxv.  sin  with  the  Midi- 
anites  ;  xxvi.  the  second  census  ;  xxvii.-xxxi. 
other  laws  and  incidents,  including  the  con- 
quest of  the  Midianites ;  xxxii.-xxxv.  the 
distribution  of  the  hind  east  of  the  Jordau ; 
an  itinerary  of  the  journey  out  of  Egypt ;  the 
establishment  of  Levitical  cities,  and  provi- 
sion in  canes  of  homicide  by  misadventure. 
The  last  chapter  (xxxvi.)  contains  some  provi- 
sions for  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  BO  as  to  re- 
tain their  inheritance  in  their  own  tribes. 

The  book  spans  a  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
nine  years,  commencing  with  the  second  year 
of  the  wanderings,  the  second  month,  and  the 
first  day,  and  terminating  in  the  fortieth  year. 
The  Jews  and  the  Christians  of  early  and 
mediaeval  times  implicitly  believed  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Numbers.  Modern  ra- 
tionalists resolve  the  book  into  different  por- 
tions, assigning  each  to  a  se|>arate  writer. 
One  eminent  critic  of  this  school  considered 
that  274  verses  of  Numbers  constituted  the 
original  narrative  ;  that  six  verses,  appearing 
to  belong  to  writings  of  some  older  time,  were 
inserted  by  the  Deuteronomist  (q.v.),  and 
the  remaining  1,008  verses — more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  book — belonged  to  the  Later 
Legislation.  The  274  verses  of  the  original 
narrative  are  thus  given : — 

"Ch.  x.  W— 36  :  xi.,  ill.,  xiii,  1—5, 17— »,  «— M.  2« 

(except  to  Kadesh).  27—31,  33 ;  xlr.  11—25,  8»— U  ;  xvi. 

1,  2.  12— 1C,  23—34  (except  Korah,  Ac.,  In  vers,  1,  24,  27, 

Kt) ;  xx.  l.  14—22  :  xxi.  l.  is,  16—26.  31— :» :  xxiL  2— 41 ; 

JBtiii..  xxiv..  XXV.  1-5  ;  XXXU.  1,  16—24,  33— «2." 

The  six  verses  from  old  sources  assigned  to 
the  Deuteronomist  are  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30. 
(jColenso :  On.  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  88.)  These 
views  created  some  excitement  when  first  pub- 
lished, but  they  have  failed  to  make  any  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  Christian  public. 

num  ber,  *  nom-bre,  *  noum-bre,  v.t. 
[Fr.  nombrer,  from  nombre=  number;  Sp.  & 
Port,  numerar ;  Ital.  numerarc;  all  from  Lat. 
numero  =  to  number.] 

1.  To  count,  to  tell,  to  reckon ;  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  units  or  individuals  in. 

"If  a  man  am  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
•hall  thy  »eed  also  be  numbered."— Uenetit  xliL  16. 

2.  To  give  a  number  to;  to  affix  or  put  a 
number  or  series  of  numbers  on ;  to  denote  the 
place  of  in  a  numbered  series  :  as,  to  number 
the  houses  in  a  street. 

S.  To  amount  to  in  number ;  to  reach  to  the 
number  of:  as,  The  army  numbered  50,000 
men. 

4.  To  reckon,  set  down,  or  class,  as  one  of 
•  number,  collection,  or  aggregate. 


*  6.  To  equal  in  number. 

*  6.  To  possess  to  the  number  ot 

nttm   ber-er,  *.     [Eng.  number;   -tr.]     One 
who  numbers. 


*  num  ber  ful,  *  num  -ber-  full,  a.  [KMT. 

number;  -full.]    Many  in  number  ;  numerous. 

"About  the  year  700  great  WM  the  comi>*iiy  of 
learned  men  of  the  English  race;  y«a,  »onu>nt>trful/. 
that  they  u]>on  the  ixrint  excelled  all  nation*,  in  learn- 
ing, piety,  aud  xeaL"—  Water  hoiue  :  Apoi.  for  irarw- 
*»V.  P.M. 

nftm  '-ber  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  s.  [NUMBER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  counting  ;  the  act 

of  affixing  numbers  to. 

numbering  machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  impressing  consecutive  numbers  on  account 
or  record  books  (a  paging-machine),  coupons, 
railway  certificates,  bank-notes,  railway  tick- 
ets, Ac.  The  foundation  idea  is  that  of  Blai.se 
Pascal  (1660),  and  consists  of  discs  or  wheels 
decimally  numbered  on  their  peripheries,  the 
whole  mounted  on  one  axle,  upon  which  they 
turn  freely,  acting  upon  each  other  in  serial 
order.  The  first  wheel  of  the  series  contain- 
ing the  units  is  moved  one  figure  between  each 
impact,  and  when  the  units  are  exhausted  the 
tens  come  into  action,  and  act  in  coincidence 
with  the  units,  which  continue  their  action. 

num  ber-lews,  a.  [Eng.  number;  -lea,}  That 
cannot  be  numbered  or  counted  ;  innumer- 
able. 

"Though  thing*  sensible  be  ttttmbtrtett 
But  only  fire  the  MOM*'  organ*  be." 

Da*i*t:  Immort,  oftKe  Soul,  a.  IS, 

Nnm'-bera,  *.  pi.    [NUMBER,  «.,  U.] 

*  num  -ber-y\  a.    [Eng.  number;  -jr.] 

L  Numerous. 

"  So  many  and  so  numbery  armlet.  * 

SylHiXer:  BattU  o/  Tvrjf.  15. 

2.  Melodious. 

"  Hl«  tweet  numbtry  soale." 

•Sylvester  :  ifundie-Craftt,  1,820. 

num'-ble?  (le  as  9!),  s.  [Fr.  nombles,  from 
Lat.  lumbulus,  dimin.  of  lumbus  =  a  loin.]  The 
entrails  of  a  deer  ;  the  nombles. 

"  A*  it  were  numblet  chopped  In  uieoea."—  Sir  T. 
Elyot:  aoiwmour.  bk.  111.,  ch.  vii. 


numb  -ness  (ft  silent),  *  num  -  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  numb  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  numb  or  numbed  ;  numbeduess,  torpor, 
torpidity. 

"  Which  show*  a  numbnett  of  the  skull." 
Byron  :  P«r*M  Spoken  at  tke  Meeting  of  a  Club, 

*  nnm-brons,  a.    [Eng.  number;  -ov$.]   Cap- 
able of  scansion  ;  rhythmical 

"That  numbrout  kind  of  writing  which  U  called 
Verse."—  SdHejf  :  Defence  qf  Poetie,  p.  M8. 


nu-men~I  i  -nee,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nume- 
ni(u~);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ITWB.] 

Ornith.  :  Curlews,  a  sub-family  of  Scolopa- 
cidae,  Bill  arched,  the  nasal  groove  reaching 
to  its  tip. 

nu-me'-ni-US,  5.  [Gr.  vovpyvtos  (noumlnios) 
a.  =  used  at  the  new  moon  ;  «.  =  a  kind  of 
curlew.) 

Ornith.  :  Curlew  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Numeniinse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is 
long,  considerably  arched,  the  upper  man- 
dible broader  than  high,  the  nasal  groove 
extending  the  whole  length  ;  the  tarsus  length- 
ened, the  anterior  toes  margined  and  semi- 
palmated,  the  hinder  one  raised.  There  are 
several  species  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
genus  is  cosmopolitan  in  distribution.  Some  of 
the  species  in  summer  seek  the  most  northerly 
regions.  N.  arquatu*  is  the  Common  Curlew. 

*  nu  mcr  a-ble,  a.  [Lat  numerabilis,  from 
numero  =  to  count  ;  numerus  =  number.]  Cap- 
able of  being  numbered  or  counted. 

"  In  regard  of  God  they  are  numerable."—  If  akewill: 
Apologia  bk.  Iv.,  ch,  iv..  |  *, 

nu  -mer-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  numerate  =  be- 
longing to  number  (q.v.)  ;  Pr.  numeral  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  numeral;  Ital.  numerate.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  number  ;  con- 
sisting of  number. 

"Bo  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions  "  —  Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number;  representing  number. 

"  Substituting  letten  for  the  numeral  cyphers."— 
Stewart  ;  Human  Mind,  pt  1L.  ch.  T.,  f  ft. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  figure,  character,  or  symbol  employed 
to  represent  or  express  a  number:  as,  the 
Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  ;  the  Roman 
numerals,  I.,  V.,  X.,  L.,  C.,  D.,  and  M. 

2.  A  word  expressing  a  number  :  as,  two, 
three,  four,  &c. 


*  nu  mcr  al  I  tjr,  *,    [Eng.  numeral  ;  -it  y.\ 
Number,  numeration. 

"  Yet  lire  tbey  not  Applicable  nnto  precise  numeraUtg, 
nor  Mtrirtly  to  be  drawn  unto  the  rigid  teat  of  nmn- 
ben."—Bronme:  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk.  iv.,  cb.  xii. 

*  nu  -mer-al-ly\  adv.     [Eng.  numeral;  -ly.} 

In  a  numeral  manner  ;  according  to  number  ; 
numerically. 

"  The  blasts  .  .  .  thereof,  maintain  no  certainty  la 
their  course  ;  nor  are  they  numentlly  feared  by  navi. 
gators,"—  Orovme  ;  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  rxiL 

*  nu  mer  ar  y,  a.     [Low  Lat.  numerarius, 
from  Lat   numerua  =  number  ;   Ital.   &  Sp. 
numerario;  Fr.  numeraire.]    Belonging  to,  or 
included  m,  a  certain  number. 

"A  «u  penmrnerttry  canon,  when  he  obtaini  a  pre- 
beud,  become*  a  num«rar>cauon."—  Ayliffe  :  Pareryon. 

*  nu  nier-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  numeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  numero  =  to  number  ;  numerus  —  num- 
ber.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  number,  to  count,  to  reckon 
to  tell  in  numbers. 

B.  Intrans,  :    To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to 
count. 

nu  raer  d  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  numera- 
tionem,  accus.  of  numeratio  =  a  counting,  from 
numeratus,  pa.  par.  of  numero  —  to  number  ; 
8p.  numeration;  Ital.  numerations.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  numbering. 

"  That  >tar  !•  the  term  of  numeration,  or  point  from 
whence  we  commence  the  account  "—Brown*  :  Vulgar 
frrourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ill. 

*  2.  A  number,  an  amount. 

"  We  may  .  .  .  observe  an  equality  of  length,  and 
parity  of  numeration."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  frrourt.  bk. 

IL  Arith.  :  The  art  of  reading  numbers, 
when  expressed  by  means  of  numerals.  The 
term  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  art 
of  reading  numbers,  written  in  the  scale  of 
:  tens,  by  the  Arabic  method.  For  the  con- 
venience of  reading  numbers,  they  are  sep- 
arated into  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
as,  126,845,921.  [NOTATION.] 

*  nu   mcr  a  tivo,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat 
numerativ-us,    from    numeratus,    pa.    par.    of 
numero  =  to  number,  to  count]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  numeration  or  counting. 

"  Our  present  numerativ*  »y»teiu.n—£ng.   Cyclapo- 


nu  -  mer-a  -tor,  s.  (Lat.,  from  numtratust 
pa.  par.  of  nvmero  =  to  number  ;  Fr.  numera- 
teur.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  numbers. 

2.  Arith.  :  That  term  of  a  fraction  which 
indicates  the  number  of  fractional  units  that 
are  taken.    It  is  the  term  written  above  the 

horizontal  line.    In  the  fraction  ,-,  a  is  the 
o 

numerator.  In  a  decimal  fraction,  the  numera- 
tor is  the  number  following  the  decimal  point, 
the  denominator  not  being  written  :  thus,  -5 
=  T*,.  [DENOMINATOR.] 

nu  mcr  Ic  al,  *  nu  mer'-fo,  a.  [Fr.  nu- 
merique  ;  Ital.  &,  Sp.  numerico,  from  Lat. 
numerus  =  number.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  .' 

1,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  number  or  num- 
bers ;  denoting  number;  consisting  of  num- 
bers not  letters  :  as,  numerical  value. 

*  2.  The  same  in  number  :  hence,  identically 
the  same. 

"  Contemplate  upon  hla  astonishing  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  aam« 
numerical  body."  —  South:  Sermoni,  vol.  L,  Mr.  L 

IT.  Alg.  A  Arith.:  A  term  which  stands 
opposed  to  literal,  and  implies  that  the  num- 
bers composing  a  given  expression  are  denoting 
by  figures,  and  not  by  letters.  A  numerical 
equation  is  an  equation  in  which  all  the 
quantities,  except  the  unknown  or  variable 
quantities,  are  numbers.  Numerical,  as  op- 
posed to  algebraical,  is  applied  to  the  value* 
of  quantities  ;  thus  we  say,  that  —  5  is  nu- 
merically greater  than  —  3,  although  its  alge- 
braical value  is  less.  The  numerical  value  <  ' 
an  expression,  in  algebra,  is  the  number  ob- 
tained by  attributing  numerical  values  to  all 
the  quantities  which  enter  the  expression,  and 
performing  all  the  operations  indicated.  Thus, 
the  numerical  value  of  a*b  —  c*d,  where  o=  2, 
6  =  3,  c  =  1,  and  d  =  2,  is  10. 

"  The  numerical  value  of  a  concrete  quantity  it  it* 
ratio  to  a  selected  magnitude  of  the  same  kind,  cnlU-d 
the  unit  It  varies  directly  as  the  concrete  quantity 
itcelf.  and  Inversely  as  the  unit,  in  terms  of  which  it  is 
expreMed."~£per«tt  ;  C.  0.  S.  Sytt  o/  Unitt  (1875),  p.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  »6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  GO  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu      Uw. 
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numerical  aperture,  s. 

Optics:  The  formula  by  which  the  illumin- 
ating and  resolving  power  of  high-power 
microscopic  objectives  is  now  calculated. 
Since  it  became  customary  to  interpose  water, 
oil,  or  other  fluid  between  the  object  and  the 
lens,  it  Is  found  that  a  water- immersion  lens 
of  97^°,  and  an  oil-immersion  of  82°,  give 
equal  results  to  a  dry  or  air  lens  of  ISO0.  This 
obviously  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the 
back  lens  of  the  objective,  and  this  upon  the 
refractive  index  of  the  medium  between  lens 
and  object.  It  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 
n  sin  u,  where  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the 
medium— air  or  fluid — and  u  the  semi-angle 
of  aperture.  It  is  thus  found  that  an  oil-lens 
of  180*  (oil  of  ref.  index  1'52)  has  an  N.A.  of 
1-52  against  VOO  for  180°  in  air.  This  only 
represents  the  comparative  diameters  of  the 
effective  pencils,  and  the  relative  illumination 
is,  of  course,  obtained  by  squaring  the  N.A.'s 
to  get  the  comparative  areas  of  the  pencils.  We 
thus  find  that  an  oil-lens  of  180°  gives  2*310 
the  illumination  of  a  dry  objective  of  180°. 

nn-me'r'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  numerical ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  numerical  manner ;  with  respect  to 
number  or  numerical  quantity  ;  in  numbers  : 
as,  a  quantity  numerically  expressed  ;  an  alge- 
braic expression  numerically  greater  than  an- 
other, &c. 

*  2.  Individually  :  as,  a  thing  is  numerically 
the  same,  or  numerically  different. 

*  nu  mer-Ist,  5.    [Lat.  numerous)  =  number  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  deals  with  numbers. 

"  We  cannot  assign  *  respective  fatality  unto  each 
which  IB  concordant  unto  the  doctriue  of  the  nu- 
mertitt."  —  Brovnf  :  Vulgar  Brrourt.  bk.  IT.,  ch.  xii. 

nu'-mer-d,  5.  [Ital.  &  Fr.,from  Lat.  numerus 
=  number.]  Number ;  the  figure  or  mark  by 
which  any  number  of  things  is  distinguished. 
(Abbreviated  into  No.) 

*  nu-mer-oV-I-t^,  *.     [Fr.  numerosite,  from 
Lat.    numerosttatetn,    accus.    of   numerositas, 
from  numerosus  ~  numerous  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous ; 
numerousuess. 

"  If  numerotity  of  Mserton  were  a.  sufficient  demon- 
stration, we  might  sit  down  herein  as  an  unquestion- 
able truth."— Browne .-  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xlL 

2.  Harmony,  rhythm ;  harmonious  flow. 

nn  mer  o  tage  (age  as  azh),  s.  [Fr.  nu- 
merotage.]  The  numbers  or  system  of  num- 
bering yarns,  according  to  fineness. 

nn'-mer-OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  numereux,  from  Lat. 
numerosus,  from  numerus  —  number  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  numeroso.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this 
among  the  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Many  in  number;  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  individuals  or  units  ;  not  few. 

"  Drawing  after  it  anumerotu  trainof  homogeneous 
consequences." — South :  Sermoiu,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

*2.  Containing  many  ;  largely  attended. 

"In  any  numerout  school." — Johnton:  Livet  of  t\» 
Poet*  ;  Milt-nt. 

*3.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  har- 
monious, rhythmical,  musical,  melodious. 

"  Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips  In  prose  or  numerous  verse." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  150. 

IL  Bot.  :  (1)  So  many  that  they  cannot  be 
counted  with  accuracy ;  (2)  a  small,  but  in- 
definite number. 

toU'-mer-OUS-l$f,  adv.     [Eng.  numerous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  great  numbers  :  as,  a  meeting  numer- 
ously attended, 

*  2.    In    poetic    numbers ;    harmoniously, 
rhythmically. 

nu  -  mer -OU8- ness,  ».  [Eng.  numerous; 
-ness.} 

t 1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous ; 
the  quality  of  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  or  units  ;  nmnerosity. 

•2.  The  quality  of  being  harmonious  or 
rhythmical ;  rhythm,  harmony,  mnsicalness, 
melodiousness. 

"  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  la,  the  nu. 
meroutneti  of  bis  verse."—  tiryden. 

nn'-mi  da,   s.      [Lat.,    from   Or.    K>y<£«  =  a 

nomad.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Numidinae.  Bill  shorter  than  head; 
lateral  nostrils  in  cere  at  base  of  bill ;  head 


and  upper  part  of  neck  denuded  ;  wings  short  ; 
tail  short,  deflected.  Nine  species  are  known, 
from  the  Ethiopian  region,  east  to  Madagascar, 
south  to  Natal  and  Great  Fish  River.  Numida 
mtleagrti  is  the  Common  Guinea-fowl,  domes- 
ticated in  the  United  States.  [GUINEA-FOWL.] 

Nn-mid  -1-an,  a.  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Numidia, 
a  country  in  the  central  part  of   Northern 
Africa,  and  forming  the  greater  portion  of  that 
now  called  Algeria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Numidia. 

Numidian-  crane.  *.    [DEMOISELLE,  «., 
II.  1.] 

nu  mi-di  -nee,  s,  pi.  [Lat  numid(a)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suit'.  -(/("-.  j 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Phasiauidie  (q.v.), 
with  two  genera,  Acryllium  and  Numida. 

nu  mis  mat   ic,    mi-mis  mat  -ic-al,  a. 

[Lat  numwma  (genit  numismatis)  =  current 
coin,  from  Gr.  ro>ua>ta  (nomisma)  =  a  custom, 
current  coin,  from  pop,t'£ti>  (nomizo)  =  to  use  as 
current  coin,  from  vonos  (nemos)  =  custom, 
-  usage  ;  «>«  (nemo)  =  to  distribute.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  coins  or  medals. 

"  In  the  hands  of  but  very  few  numitmatiet  anti- 
quaries."— RwUng  :  Annal*  if  Coinage,  vol.  I.    (Prof.) 

t  nu  mis  ma-ti'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  numismatic  ; 
-tan.]  One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  numis- 
matics ;  a  collector  of  coins  and  medals. 

"The  'find'  of  old  gold  coins  lately  made  In  Paris 

.  .  .  will  afford  numismatic*  ant  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  some  choice  pieces  to  their  collec- 
tions. '—AV.  Jamet't  Oamette,  Nov.  9.  1883. 

nu-mis-mat'-ics,  *.  [NUMISMATIC.]  The 
science  and  study  of  coins  and  medals.  Prop- 
erly the  term  coin  is  applied  to  such  pieces 
of  metal  as  were  struck  for  circulation  as 
money,  and  the  term  medal  to  such  as  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  some  person  or 
event,  but  ancient  coins  are  frequently  called 
medals.  The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the 
obverse  or  front,  on  which  is  usually  stamped 
the  head,  bust,  or  figure  of  the  sovereign  by 
whom  it  is  issued,  or  of  the  person  in  whose 
honour  it  has  been  struck,  or  some  emble- 
matical figure  referring  to  him  ;  and  the  re- 
verse, or  back,  on  which  is  stamped  various 
figures  or  words.  The  words  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  form  the  inscription,  those  round  the 
edge  the  legend.  The  lower  part  of  the  coin, 
separated  by  a  line  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  is 
the  exergue  or  basis,  on  which  are  stamped  the 
place  where  the  coin  was  struck,  the  date,  &c. 

nu  mis'  ma  tist,  s.  [NUMISMATIC.]  One 
skilled  in  numismatics  ;  anumismatologist 

nn-mis-ma-to'g'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Lat.  numisma 
(genit.  numismatis)  =  a  coin,  and  Gr.  ypa<f>ta 
(grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  coins  and  medals  in  their  re- 
lation to  history  ;  numismatics. 

nu  mis  ma  toT-o"  gist,  5.  [Eng.  numisma- 
tology); -ist.]  One  skilled  in  numismatology. 


^,  s.  [Lat.  numisma 
(Omit,  numismatis)  =  a  coin,  and  Gr.  Xoyoy 
(logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  same  as 

NUMISMATOQRAPHV  (q.V.). 

*num'-mar-y,  a.     [Lat  nummu$  =  money.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  money. 

"  They  borrowed  their  nummary  langruag*  from  the 
Romans."—  Kuding  :  Anna.lt  of  Coinage,  p.  809  (Notes.) 

*  num'  -met,  *.    [NOONMEAT.] 

num-mo  pal'  a  -tiis,   *.      [Lat.  nummus  = 
a  coin,  and  palatum  =  the  palate.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labridae,  allied  to 
Labrus,  -from  the  German  Chalk.  (Giinther.) 

vnum  -mu-lar,  n.    [Lat.  nummulariust  from 

nummus  =  money.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  coin  or  money. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  character  of  a  coin. 

*  num'-mu-lar-^,  a.    [Lat  nummularius.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
coin  or  money  ;  resembling  a  coin. 

"  This  Is  instanced  in  the  nummulary  talent,  which 
was  In  common  use  by  the  Greeks."  —  ftudiny  :  An- 
nalt  of  Coinage,  p.  378. 

1  2.  Pathol.:  Resembling  money  in  its  form. 
Used  specially  of  the  matter  expectorated  in 
phthisis,  when  it  is  rounded  laterally  while 
compressed. 


num  mu  li-na,  «.    [Lat.  nummuKus),  dim, 
from  nummus  —  money ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff. 
-ina.] 
Zool.  <t  Palceont. ;    The   same  as  NUMMU- 

LITES  (q.V.). 

T  This  name  was  given  by  D'Orbigny  to  * 
recent  form  of  the  genus. 

num'  mu-line.  a.     [NUMMULINA.]      Resem 

bltng  a  nummulite  in  structure. 

num  mu  Hn  -I-da,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  num- 
muLin(a} ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  gulf,  -ida.}  [NUM- 

MULITI  !>.€.] 

num  mu  lite,  s.  [NUMMULITES.]  A  popular 
name  for  any  member  of  the  genus  Nummu- 
lites. 

num-mu-H-tes,  ».  [Lat  nummul(us)  a 
money ;  auff.  ites  =  -He  (PaZawii.).] 

Zool.  *  Palannt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Nummulitidae,  from  Australian  and 
other  seas.  The  shell  is  thin,  lenticular,  and 
like  a  coin.  If  a  transverse  section  of  it  b* 
made,  numerous  spiral  convolutions  are  seen, 
each  divided  into  small  chambers,  the  trans- 
verse septa  collectively  looking  like  broken, 
radii  from  the  centre  of  the  numnmlite. 

num-mu-llt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  nummtdit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  nummulites ;  containing  or  con- 
sisting of  nummulites. 

nummulitic  formation,  ». 

fieoL :  A  formation  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene  age,  only  a  very  few  extending  up- 
wards into  the  Oligocene  or  downwards  into 
the  Lower  Eocene.  There  are  distinct  species 
of  nummulit-es  in  the  several  portions  of  the 
formation,  Nummulites  variolarivs  being  found 
in  its  upper,  N.  loevigatus  in  its  middle,  and 
N.  planulatus  in  its  lower  part.  Various  num- 
mulites occur  in  the  Engl  ish  Bracklesham  beds. 
As  nummulites,  whose  remains  were  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds  of  the 
ocean,  are  now  10,000  feet  high  in  the  Alps, 
and  16,500  in  Western  Thibet,  it  is  evident 
that  these  regions  must  have  been  upheaved 
to  their  present  elevation  since  the  deposition 
of  the  nummulites  in  Eocene  times. 

nummulitic  limestone,  B. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  studded  with  nummu- 
lites, occurring  in  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Balkans ; 
In  the  Crimea,  Jf 
rocco,  Algiers, 
Egypt  (where 
it  was  largely 
quarried  in 
very  an- 
cient times 
for  the 
building  of 
the  Pyra- 
mids), on 
the  Turkish 
frontier 
near  Bag- 
dad. Persia,  ' 
Afghanis- 
tan, East- 
ern Bengal, 
and  on  the 
frontiers  of 
China.  Scinde 
is  especially  a 
nummulitic 
region.  More  than  any  other  Tertiary  rock  It 
enters  into  the  framework  of  the  globe  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

num'-mu  lit  id,  s.    [NUMMULITIDA.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  foraminifer  of  the 
family  Numraulinida,  or  Nummulitidte. 

"  Fusulina  (distaff)  is  a  spindle-shaped  Jfummu?t- 
tid,  forming  masses  of  limestone."— Prof.  T.  R.  Janet. 
In  Cauell't  If  at.  Bttt..  vl.  S50. 

num  mu  Iit'-I  dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  num- 
mulit(e$);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Zool.  d  Palfeont. :  A  family  of  Foraminifera, 
sub-order  Perforata.  They  have  various 
chambers,  connected  by  a  system  of  vessels 
or  canals,  which  are  continued  in  a  spiral 
manner  along  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  chambers.  The  complexity  of  the  test  or 
shell  varies  in  different  gpnera.  Called  also 
Nummulinuia  and  Xumniulitidea. 

t  num-mu-U-tld'-S-a,  *.  pi     [Mod.  L*4u 

nummulites)  ;  Lat.  neut  pi.  adj-  sufT.  -idea.} 

[NUHMULITIDA.] 


,  Mo- 


NT7MMULITIC  LIMESTONE. 


boll.  bo"$- ;  pout.  j<ftrl ;  oat,  fell*  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph 
-t-ltvn  =  sham*    -lion,  -aion  =;  Thiin ;  -tiou,  -sion  ^  fbfln,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  siius.      ble,  -die,  itc.  =  bel,  d 
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•numps,  *nump,  «.  [For  nume,  contru-.t. 
of  numskull  (q.v.).J  A  dolt,  a  numskull,  a 
blockhead. 

"  Take  heart.  nvmpt  /  ban  U  not  a  word  of  the 
•tocka."—  Parker.  Kep.  of  Rftuar*.  Tramp.  U«7S),  p.  W. 

num  -skull,  *.  [Eng.  nun  •=  numb,  and  skull.} 
A  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  stupid  fellow. 

anm'-ftkulled,  a.  {Eng.  numskull  ;  -ed.]  Dull, 
stupid,  doltish. 

"  Hocus  lift*  saved  that  c-old-pmted,  nttmtkulledmnuy- 
hammer  of  yoors  ftom  ruin,  and  all  his  family."  — 
A  rtitthtu*. 

uun,  "nonno,  "  nunne,  s.  [A.S.  nunna, 
I  com  Ix)w  Lat.  nwnmi,  no»no  =  a  nun,  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  respect,  especially  used  in 
addressing  an  old  maiden  lady,  or  widow,  who 
had  devoted  herself  to  religious  duties  ;  prop- 
erly =  mother  ;  cf.  Lat.  nonnug  =  tether,  a 
monk  ;  Or.  vawn,  viwa.  (nannc,  nenna)  —  an 
aunt  ;  vdwa*,  vevvot  (nannas,  nennot)  =  an 
uncle  ;  Sansc.  nand,  a  child's  name  for  mother  ; 
Fr.  noftiw;  Dan.  nunne;  Sw.  nunna;  Ger. 
nonne  ;  O.  H.  Oer.  nunna;  M.  H.  Ger.  nunne.] 

1.  A  virgin  or  widow  who  has  consecrated 
herself  to  the  service  of  Got!  by  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  bound 
herself  to  live  in  a  religious  house  under  a  cer- 
tain rule.      The  flrst  authentic  notice  of  nuns 
is  that  by  St.  Antony,  who,  when  retiring  from 
the  world,  placed  his  sister  In  a  house  of  vir- 
gins.   St.  Augustin,  of  Hippo,  and  St.  Scho- 
lastji-a,  sister  of  St.   Benedict,  both  founded 
nunneries,  and  all  the  great  orders  of  men 
have  orders  of  women  affiliated  to  them  or 
following  their  rule  as  closely  as  difference  of 
sex  will  permit.    Communities  founded  since 
the  Council  of  Trent  mostly  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustin,  with  certain  modifications. 
Nearly  all  nuns  are  bound  to  the  recitation 
of  the  divine  office  in  choir,  and  take  their 
meals  in  common,  but  each  has  a  separate  cell. 
Their  occupations  vary.     Some  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  education,  to  nursing 
the  sick,  or  the  care  of  the  poor.    Others 
are  contemplative.     Excommunication  is  de- 
nounced against  any  one  attempting  to  force 
a  woman  to  become  a  nun  against  her  will,  or 
to  prevent  her  from  becoming  a  nun  without 
just   cause.      Since    the   Oxford   movement 
several  communities  of  religious  women  have 
been  established  in  England.      [DEAOONESS, 
PROFESSION,  VEIL.J 

2.  A   name  given  to  a  variety  of  pigeon, 
having  its  head  almost  covered  with  a  veil  of 
feathers. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Smew 


4.  The  blue  titmouse. 

nun  buoy,  s.    A  buoy  of  a  spindle  shape, 
or  formed  of  two  cones  joined  at  their  bases. 

"  nun,  v.t.    [N0N,  «.]    To  shut  up  as  a  nun. 

"I  will  .  .  .  nun  yon  up  with  Aunt  Nell/—  Richard. 
ton  :  Sir  C.  Oranditun.  v.  60. 

none  dl  mit  -tls,  ».  [Lat  =  nowthouaend- 
est  away.]  The  name  given  to  the  canticle  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29-32),  from  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin  version.  The  expression 

is  used  =  dismissal. 

nun  -cheon,  nun-onion,  "mm-tion, 
'noon  shun,  *  noon  -onion,  'none 

chonche,  5.  [Mid.  Eng.  none  •=  noon,  and 
ichencite  =  a  pouring  out  or  distribution  of 
drink,  from  schenchen  —  to  pour  out  drink  ; 
A.8.  scencan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  $chenken  =  to 
pour  out,  to  give,  to  present  ;  Dan.  skienke  ; 
Ger.  schenken.  The  A.S.  scencan  is  a  causal 
verb  from  scanc,  sceanc  =  a  shank  a  hollow 
bone,  and  hence  a  pipe,  as  a  pipe  thrust  into 
a  cask  to  draw  off  liquor.  (Sfceol.)] 

1.  A  meal  taken  about  noon  ;  a  luncheon, 
a  lunch. 


"  They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  . 

Butler:  ffudiorut,  L  1. 

5  Still  used  by  the  Hampshire  peasants 
where  others  would  say  luncheon. 

2.  A  piece  or  share  of  food  such  as  might 
serve  for  a  luncheon. 

•  nun  ?I  ate  (or  9  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  nundatus, 

nuntiatus,  pa.  par.  of  nuncio,  nuntio  =  to  an- 
nounce.] One  who  announces  ;  a  messenger, 
a  nuncio  (q.v.). 

"  All  the  nuncfo&u  of  th'  ethereal  reign, 
Who  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man  " 

Booto  :  Jeruialem  Delivered,  bk,  xL 

Knttn'~oi-a-tnre  (or  9  as  sh),  «.     fFr.  non- 
dature  ;    op.    nunciatura  ;   ItaL    nuntiatura, 


from  Lat.  nunciaturus,  nuntiaturus,  fut.  part, 
of  nuncio,  nuntio  =  to  announce.]  The  office 
of  a  nuncio. 

"The  prince*  of  Germany,  who  bad  known  htm 

daring  b(*  nunciature. '-Clarendon  ;  On  Papal  Utur- 

potion,  ch.  Ix. 

nun'-ct-d  (or  9  as  sh\  s.  [ItaL  nuncio,  nun- 
tio;  from  Lat.  nuntium,  ace.  of  7iwn(iu*=a 
messenger ;  nuntio,  nuncio  =  to  announce.] 

*1.  Gen. ;  A  messenger  ;  one  who  announces ; 
one  who  brings  tidings. 

"  A  nuncio  of  more  frare  aspect." 

Shakeip  ;  Twelfth  Jfiffht,  1.  4. 

2.  Specif, :  A  papal  amliassadorof  the  second 
rank,  not  being  a  cardinal,  who  represents 
the  pope  at  a  foreign  court.  An  ambassador 
who  is  also  a  cardinal  is  styled  a  legate. 
[LEGATE.]  Previously  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  papal  nuncios  acted  as  judges  in  the  first 
Instance  of  matter*  which  lay  within  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  formed  into  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisione  of  the  respective  bishops. 
This  jurisdiction,  however,  holds  good  only 
in  those  countries  which  are  themselves 
subject  to  the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the 
Council  of  Trent 

"  No  nuncio  had  been  received  here  during  the 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  yean  which  had  elaimtd 
lino*  the  death  of  Mary."  —  Maoauiag :  /lilt.  £ny.. 
ch.  vi. 

*  nun'-cle,  s.    [See  def.]     Uncle;  from  mine 
uncU,  the  n  of  the  pera.  pron.  being  tacked  on 
to  the  noun.    (See  remarks  under  N.) 

"  Piythee,  nuncle.  tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a 
gentleman  or  a  yeoman.* — Skaketp, :  Lear.  Hi.  4. 

*  nun' -cu -pate,  v.t.      [Lat  nuncupofiw,   pa. 

par.  of  nuncupo  =  to  cull  by  name,  to  vow  in 
public :  nomen  —  a  name,  and  capio  =  to  take.  ] 

1.  To  vow  publicly  and  solemnly. 

"The  O«ntllea  nuncupated  vow*  to  then."—  Wett- 
1Uld. 

2.  To  dedicate. 

"  Tou  should  h»ve  nuncupated  this  hAndaome  monu- 
ment of  your  aklll  to  aome  great  one."— Svtlyn. 

3.  To  declare  orally,  as  a  will ;  to  dictate. 

"In  whose  pretence  did  he  nuncupate l\,*"— Burrow: 
Pope't  Supremacy. 

*  nnn-cu-pa'-tion,  *•    [Lat  nuncupatio,  from 

nuncut>iittu,  pa.  par.  of  nuncupo  =  to  nuncu- 
pate (q.v.).]  The  actof  nuncupating,  naming, 
or  dedicating. 

"  But  Images  been  godde*  by  mmmtpatton.*-* Chau- 
cer: Test-intent  of  Lowe,  bk.  L 

nun'  cu  pa  tive,  a.  [Fr.  nuncupatlf,  from 
Low  Lat  nuncupative,  from  Lat  nuncupatus, 
pa.  par.  of  nuncupo  =  to  call  by  name,  tu 
nuncupate  (q.v.).  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  nuncupative.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Pertaining  to  naming,  vowing,  or  dedi- 
cating. 

2.  Nominal,  nominated. 

"  To  tary  the  nuncupative  duke'i  unsur*  and  uncer- 
tain victory."- flo/f.  Henry  VI I.  (an.  11). 

IL  Law :  Oral,  verbal,  not  written.  A  term 
applied  to  a  will  or  legacy  made  verbally  by 
the  testator,  and  depending  upon  oral  testi- 
mony for  proof,  though  subsequently  reducfd 
to  writing.  (See  the  extract)  A.  nuncupative 
legacy,  by  the  Scots  Law,  is  valid  to  the  extent 
of  £100  Scots,  01  £8  6a.  Sd.  sterling ;  if  it 
exceed  that  amount  it  is  still  good  to  that, 
extent,  if  the  executor  chooses  so  to  limit  it, 
but  invalid  as  to  the  rest  A  nuncupative 
nomination  of  an  executor  is  Invalid. 

"  i'.utM  nuncupative  wills  are  liable  to  great  impo- 
•Itinns,  and  may  occasion  many  perjuries,  the  Statute 
of  Fraud*  laid  them  under  tnauv  restrictions :  and 
the  statute  1  Viet.  c.  M.  finally  did  away  with  all  nun- 
cupative wills,  except  in  the  cue  of  Midlers  in  actual 
service  and  mariners  or  se.-*inen  at  set:  who  may  atill 
dispose  of  their  personal  estate  In  this  manner."— 
Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  25. 

*  nun'-cu-pa-t6T-y\  a,    [Lat  nuncupator = 
one  who  names,  from  nuncupattis,  pa.  par.  of 
nuncupo  =  to  nuncupate  (q.v.^J  Nuncupative, 
oral,  verbal. 

"  By  his  [Griffith  Powell]  nuncupate™  will  be  left 
all  his  estate  to  that  [Jesus]  ColL"—  Wood:  Attena 
Oxon. 

*  nun'-dln-al,  a.  &  «.    [Lat  nundinalis,  from 
nundinal  (for  novendince)  =  a  market,  a  fair, 
properly    one    held    every    nine    days,  from 
novetn  =  nine,  and  dies  =  a  day ;  Fr.  nundinal.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
ing to  fairs  or  markets. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  nundinal  letter. 
nundinal-letter,  s. 

Roman  Antiq. :  One  of  the  first  eight  letters 


of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  suc- 
cessively from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  one  of  which  always  expressed  the 
market-day,  which  returned  every  nine  days. 

*  niin'-dXn  ar-y,  a.    [Lat.  nundinwriiu,  from 
nuiulince  =  a  fair  or  market]    The  same  as 
NUNDINAL  (q.v.X 

*  nun'-  din-ate,   v.i.     [Lat.  nundinatus,  pa. 
par,  of  nundinoTf  from  nundinw  —  a  fair,  a 
market.]    To  buy  and  sell  at  fairs  or  markets. 

*  nun  din  a'  tlon,  a.   [Lat  nundinatio,  from 
nundinatns,  pa.  par.  of  nwndinor  =  to  trallj; 
at  markets;    Fr.  nundinal  ion.]     The  act  or 
practice  of  buying  and  selling   at   fairs    nr 
markets ;     trafficking,     Bargaining;     buyi;  ;* 
and  selling. 

"Their  common  nundinitiem  of  pardons,"—  Btthep 
Bramknll :  .ScAitm  Guarded,  p.  Hit. 

*  nun-na'-tion,  *.    [From  the  sound  of  the 
letter  n.] 

Arab.  Gram, :  The  pronunciation  of  n  at  th« 
end  of  words. 

nun  ncr  y,  *  non-ner-ie,  "non-ner-y. 

*.  [Fr.  nonnerie,  from  nonne  =  a  nun  (q.v.j.j 
1.  A  house  for  nuns  ;  a  cloister  in  which 
women  under  a  vow  of  perj*tual  chastity, 
and  devoted  to  religious  duties,  reside  during 
life.  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  there 
existed  In  England  127  such  edifices,  2  in 
Wales,  and  20  in  Scotland. 

"  Mauie  there  were  which  sen  c  their  daughters  over 
to  be  professed  nuns  within  the  nunneriet  there."— 
ffolinAed :  Hitt.  Eng.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxix. 

t  2.  The  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
trif >iium  or  gallery  between  the  aisles  of  a 
church  and  the  clerestory ;  so  called  from  the 
situation  of  the  nuns'  choir  in  some  convents. 
At  the  present  time,  the  roomy  galleries  over 
the  aisles  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  called 
nunneries,  probably  from  having  been  used 
by  the  nuns  of  Kilburne,  when  they  visited 
the  abbey,  to  which  they  were  subordinate. 
(Wealt.) 

'  nun  nish,  a.  [Eng.  nun;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nans ;  characteristic  of  or  be- 
coming nuns. 

"AH  three  daughters  of  Merwaldus  king  of  West- 
mercians.  rtitred  the  profession  and  TOW  of  nunmtlt 
virfiniti*."— foxe ;  Boot  of  Martyr^  p.  isu. 

*  nun' -nish -ness,  ».    [Eng.  nunni&k;  -not.] 
The  habits  or  manner*  of  nuns. 

nup,  t.     [N  UPS  ON.] 

nu'-phar,  *.    [Arab,  nufar  =  •  water-Illy.] 

BoL  :  Yellow  Water-lily  ;  Brandy-bottle  ;  Ike 
typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  family  Nupharide. 
Sepals  four,  five,  or  six ;  petals  many,  yellow ; 
stamens  many,  inserted  beneath  the  disk ; 
filaments  short,  flattened ;  fruit  an  ovoid  berry 
of  separable  carpela,  with  many  seeds.  Known 
species  three  or  four.  Two  are  Europeau,  Nuphar 
luttum,  or  lutea,  the  Common  Yellow  Water- 
lily,  and  N.  pumilum,  or  pumila,  the  Least 
Yellow  Water-lily.  The  former  is  frequent  in 
lakes  and  ditches,  the  latter  is  rare,  occurring 
in  Mnull  lakes.  All  have  heart-shaped  leaven. 
The  Turks  prepare  a  cooling  drink  from  the 
flowers  of  fl.  luteum.  The  seeds  well  washed 
are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity ;  the  bitter  and 
astringent  stems  have  been  given  in  dysen- 
tery, and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  styptic. 

nu-phaiM-dsB,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  nttpha/r; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bat.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Nympheeaccse, 
having  the  calyx  and  petals  both  distinct 

*  nup'-Bon,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    A  fool,  ft 
numskull.    (BenJonson:  Devil  it  an  Ass,  ii.  1.) 

nup  tial  (tl  as  sh),  *  nup-tiall,  a.  ft  «. 

[Fr.  nuptwl,  from  Lat.  nuptialis=  pertaining 
to  marriage,  from  nuptice  =•  a  wedding,  from 
nupta  (properly  the  fern.  sing,  of  nuptus,  pa. 
par.  of  nubo  =  to  veil,  to  marry)  =  a  bride.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  used  or  done  at  a  wedding. 

"  Espoused  Eve  decked  flrst  her  n«j>tiat  bed." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  Iv.  710. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  wedding,  a  marriage ; 
nnptials.  (Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

"She  should  this  Angelo  have  married;   was  a&V 
anced  to  her  oath,  and    the   nuptial   appointed.*— 
'      >.  :  Measure/or  Ueature.  111.  1. 


nup  -tials  (tl  as  sh),  *.  pL    [NUPTIAL.]    A 

marriage,  a  wedding ;  the  marriage  ceremony. 
(Milton:  Satraon  Agonistet,  1,023.) 


fate.  At,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    n,CD  =  e;ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 


nur— nut 
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nur,  nurr,  s.  [Prob.  for  gnur  or  knur;  cf. 
knur,  gnarl,  &c.)  A  hard  knot  in  wood ;  a 
knoh ;  specif.,  a  wooden  ball  used  in  the 
games  of  hockey  and  nurr-and-Bpell  (q.v.). 

nnrr  and  -spell,  s.  A  game  somewhat 
BBaembling  trap-ball,  played  with  a  nurr, 
which  is  projected  into  tlie  air  from  a  tongue 
of  steel,  called  the  spell  or  spill,  by  means  of 
a  spring. 

nu  ra    ghe,  *.  pi,      [Of  unknown  origin. 
(Littre.)T 
Arch. :  (See  extract) 

"  The  Mtrttihe  still  exist  In  great  number*  In  Sar- 
dinia. They  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  ground, 
have  some  times  two  or  three  storie*.  each  with  a 
domed  chamber,  connected  by  spiral  passages  left  In 
the  masonry  :  xumetimea  several  chambers  are  on  the 
•ame  floor,  communicating  by  corridors.  .  .  .  None 
are  found  in  no  complete  a  state  of  preservation  that  it 
can  be  decided  whether  they  terminated  above  in  a 
perfect  or  a  truncated  cone.  They  are,  In  general,  of 
regular  though  rude  masonry,  but  a  few  are  of  poly- 
gonal construction.  They  are  evidently  of  high  an- 
tiquity. ...  To  what  race  to  ascribe  them  Is  rtill  In 
dispute."— O.  Dennit;  Oitiei  Jt  Cemeterie*  of  Etruria, 
11.  1M.  (Notes.) 

Niir'-em-berg,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of 
a  town  in  Bavaria. 

Nuremberg-egg,  «.  A  peculiar  oval- 
shaped  watch  or  pocket-clock,  so  called  from 
having  been  invented  at  Nuremberg. 

Burl,  v.L  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  nur  (q.v.).  ]  To  indent  or  flute  the  edges 
of,  as  of  coins  ;  to  mill. 

nuiT-Ing,  *.  [NuRL.]  The  indentations  or 
fluting  on  the  edges  of  coins,  the  heads  of 
tempo"  and  set  screws,  and  similar  objects. 
It  is  sometimes  called  milling,  and  in  the  mint 
fa  called  reeding.  The  crenated  edge  on  coin 
Is  intended  to  prevent  clipping  or  filing  the 
edges  of  the  coin,  which  might  otherwise  be 
done  to  some  extent  without  discovery,  except 
by  careful  weighing.  Nurling  applied  to  the 
edges  of  temper  screws  is  to  make  them  more 
easy  to  grasp  by  the  fingers  and  thumb. 

nurling  tool,  s. 

Turning :  A  milling-tool.  One  for  indent- 
ing the  heads  of  temper  and  tangent  screws, 
fte.  A  nnrling-tool  has  a  roller  whose  peri- 
phery has  a  sunken  groove,  indented  so  as  to 
form  the  counterpart  of  the  bead  which  is  to 
be  nurled  on  the  head  of  the  temper  screw.  It 
is  held  against  the  portion  of  the  object  to  be 
nurled,  while  the  object  is  rotated  in  a  lathe. 

nurse,  *  nor  ice,  *  norse,  *  noursc, 
*nnroe,  "nur -ice,  '  nour  rice, 

*  nourse,  *.     fO.  Fr.  norrice,  nurrice  (Fr. 
nourrice),  from  Lat.  nutricem,  accus.  of  nutrix 
=  a  nurse,  from  nutria  —  to  feed,  to  nourish.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  nurses,  tends,  or  takes  care  of 
the  young,  siuk,  or  infirm :  as, 

(1)  A  woman  who  suckles   or  tends  the 
child  or  children  of  another. 

**A«  a  bad  nurte  which  fayning  to  receive 
In  her  owne  mouth  the  food  incut  for  her  chyld. 
Withhold*  it, '  Spenter :  r.  «..  V.  v.  58. 

(2)  A  woman  who  tends  the  sick  or  infirm, 
«i«cially  in  an  infirmary  or  hospital. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  nurtures,  fosters, 
cherishes,  trains,  protects,  or  promotes ;  a  fos- 
terer, a  cherisher,  a  promoter. 

"  Dear  nurte  of  arts."       Shtiketp. :  Henry  r.,  v.  t. 

3»  The  state  or  condition  of  being  nursed. 
"Can  wedlock  know  eo  great  a  carte, 

As  putting  husbands  out  to  nura«t" 
f If  viand :  A  Young  Man  to  an  Old  Woman. 

IT,  Hort. :  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  which 
protects  a  young  pla:it. 

nurse  child,  s.    A  child  that  is  nursed  ; 

*  nurseling. 

t  nurse-forms,  s.  pi. 
Zool.  :  Intermediate  forms  of  development 
In  Acalephae,  Entozoa,  &c. 

nurse-hound,  s.    [MORGAT.] 

nurse-maid,  s.  A  maid-servant  em- 
ployed to  look  after  young  children. 

*  nurse-name,  s.    A  pet  or  nickname. 

*  nurse-pond,  *.     A  pond  for  rearing 
young  nsh. 

nurse,  *  nuroe,  *  norysy,  v.t.    [NURSE,  *.] 
1.  To  feed  and  tend  as  an  infant ;  to  feed  or 
nourish  at  the  breast ;  to  suckle. 

"Shall  I  call  a  nun*  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she 
may  WKTM  the  child  t"~Kxodut  It  T. 


2.  To  bring  up  from  infancy ;  to  rear,  to 
nurture. 

"  To  the  king  of  Hongarl  thyi  sely  chyldreu  tueye 
He  sende  hem  vor  to  noryiy, ' 

Robert  qf  Otcntcetter,  p.  815. 

3.  To  supply  with  nourishment ;  to  leed,  to 
support. 

"  Then  the  Niseans  fn  their  dark  abode 
JVurMd  svcretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. ' 

Additon:  Birth  of  Bacchut. 

4.  To  tend  in  sickness  or  infirmity ;  to  act 
as  a  nurse  to  :  as,  To  nurse  an  invalid. 

*  5.  To  promote  growth  or  vigour  in. 

6.  To  foment,  to  foster,  to  encourage,  to 
cherish,  to  maintain. 

"  Why  should  such  sptght  be  nuned  then  by  thought  t " 
Wyatt ;  To  *u  Ladie. 

7.  To  manage  with  care  and  economy  ;  to 
economize,  to  husband  :  as,  To  nurse  one's 
resources. 

8.  To  caress,  to  fondle. 

9.  To  delay  or  drive  slowly  one's  own  vehi- 
cle, so  as  to  dog  or  wait  for  another  man's 
omnibus,  £c.,  and  thus  pick  up  its  passengers. 

" was  summoned  for  delaying  his  carriage  .  .  . 

the  cause  of  the  delay  was  that  defendant  was  waiting 
tonurj«oneof  their  omnibus**."— Horning  Chronicle, 
March  8,  1858. 

nurs  -er,  *  nurs'-ser,  s.    [Eng.  n«ro(e);  -er.] 
1.  One  who  nurses  ;  a  nurse. 

*  2.  One  who  promotes,  foments,  fosters,  or 
'  encourages. 

"The  most  bloody  nurter  of  hit  harms." 

XhaJcetp. :  1  Henry  I'/..  IT.  T. 

mirs'-er-$r,  *  nours-er-y,  «-    [Eng.niw«; 
-rg.} 

*  1.  The  act  of  nursing. 

"  I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nurtery.  8haketp. :  Lear.  L  L 

*  2.  That  which  is  nursed ;  a  nursling. 

"  A  jolly  dame,  no  doubt,  as  appears  by  the  well- 
bathing  of  the  plump  boy,  her  nurierf."— fuller :  A 
Ptoga*  .light,  pt.  L,  bk.  li..  eh.  vfii. 

*  3.  That  which  is  the  object  of  one's  care 
or  attention. 

"  To  visit  how  they  prosper'd.  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nuritry.  Milton  :  P.  L.,  VliL  M. 

*  4.  That  which  promotes,  fosters,  educates, 
or  rears  ;  a  school. 

"  It  well  may  serve 
A  mtrtcry  to  our  gentry." 

Shakctp. :  AU't  Well  that  End*  Wtll,  1. 1 

5.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  set  apart  for 
young  children. 

"  This  border-blacksmith  marriage — one  they  knew— 
Raw  from  the  nurjery— who  could  trust  a  child  T  " 
Tennyson  :  Aylmer'i  field,  «*. 

*  6.  A  school  or  public  institution  where 
children  are  taught  and  trained. 

"  Public  nurtrriet,  where  all  parent*  are  obliged  to 
•end  their  infant*.  "-S»iff:  OtOUffi  Travel*. 

7.  A  place  where  trees  are  raised  from  seed 
or  otherwise,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted ; 
a  garden  or  place  where  flowers,  vegetables,  or 
trees  are  grown  for  sale. 

"  Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest  carer 
Of.  th«  same  soil  their  nurtery  prepare."  . 

Dryden  :  I'irffit ;  Georgia  1L  SW. 

8.  A  place   or   country   which    promotes, 
fosters,  or  encourages  ;  a  promoter,  a  fosterer. 

"  To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  t\e  Shrew,  1.  1. 

9.  A  race  for  two-year-old  horses. 

"  Winning  three  nurteriet  off  tb«  nc\,~— Daily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  28,  1883L 

nursery-governess,  *.  A  governess 
for  very  young  children. 

nursery-man,  *.  One  who  keeps  a 
nursery;  one  who  raises  flowering  plants, 
vegetables,  or  trees  for  sale. 

nura  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [NtrasE,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  gubst.  :  The  act  of  tending  children, 

the  sick,  or  infirm. 

nursing -bottle,   s.      A   feeding-bottle 

(q.v.). 

nurs  ling,  '  nurce  ling,  *  nours-ling, 

*  nurs-lynge,  s.  [Bug.  nurse;  diinin.  sutf. 
•ling.]  One  who  or  that  which  is  nursed  ;  an 
infant ;  a  nurse-child  ;  a  fondling. 

"  Tills  soile  which  with  great  spirits  abounds, 
Cau  hardly  nurce  her  mtrettfnet  a!l  in  twaee." 

Mirling:  To  Printx  Henry. 

nurs' -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.t.    [NOURSLE.] 

nur'-ture,  *nor-ture,  *  nur -tour,  *. 

[O.  Fr".  noriture  (Fr.  nourriture)  =  nourish- 
ment, nurture,  from  Lat.  nutritura,  fern,  sing. 


of  nutrituru*,  fiit.  part,  of  nwno  =  to  nourish 
(q.v.);  Ital.  nvtritu.ro.} 

1.  The  act  of   nurturing,    nourishing,    or 
nursing. 

2.  That   which    nourishes ;    nourishment, 
food,  diet, 

"  Thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select."  Milton  :  Samton  Agtmtttei,  Ml. 

3.  Training,  education,  rearing,  good  breed* 
ing. 

"  Hlr  name  is  Helianore,  of  gentille  nortmre." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  218. 

nur'-ture,  *  nour-ter,  v.t.    [XDRTURE,  «.] 
1.  To  feed,  to  nourish. 

"  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a 
conscious  tenderness."— Bentley. 

*  2.  To  train,  to  educate,  to  discipline. 

"  As  a  man  nourtereth  his  sonne,  euen  so  the  Lord 
thyGodnourter«tAthe."— Deuteronomium,  viiL  (1961.1 

nur'-Uk,  s.    [NARAKA.] 

*  nu'-sanfe,  s.    [NUISANCE.] 

nus-sI-eV-lte,  s.      [From  Nnssiere,  France, 

where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  impure  form  of  PyromorphiU 
(q.v.),  containing  in  addition  to  the  impuri- 
ties over  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

*  nus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v./.       [NODRSLE.] 

nut  Of,  *  note,  *  mite,  *nutte,  «     [A.S. 

hi\,ntu;  cogn.  with  DuC.  noot;  Icel.  hnot;  8w. 
not;  Dan.  nod;  Ger.  nnsn ;  Gael,  cnuth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  ffuU  an  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some  food 
medicinal  qualities."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*. 

2.  Small  round  coal. 

"  In  nuti  an  advance  of  6d.  per  ton. "— Colliery  Guar- 
dian, Nov.  6,  1860. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  hard  one-celled,  one-seed  indehtecent 
fruit.  As  a  rule,  it  is  produced  by  the  abortion 
of  two  cells  and  two  seeds  in  a  three-celled, 
three-seeded  ovary.  The  hard  shell  is  the 
epicarp  lignifted.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a 
wide  enough  sense  to  include  both  a  gl.-ms 
(acorn)  and  an  acheue ;  at  others  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  or  from  both  of  these. 

t  (2)  A  tuber,  as  in  the  name  Earth-nut  (q.v.). 

If  There  are  many  compound  names,  as 
Brazil-nut,  earth-nut,  &c.,  in  which  nut  is  the 
second  word.  (For  these  see  the  first  element 
in  the  compound.) 

2.  Fire-arms :  The  tumbler  of  a  gun-lock, 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  small  cylinder  or  other  body  with 
teeth  or  projections  corresponding  with  the 
teeth  or  grooves  of  a  wheel. 

"  Clocks  .  .  .  though  the  screw*  and  teeth  of  the 
wheels  and  nuts  be  never  so  smooth,  yet  if  they  be  not 
oiled,  will  hardly  move." — Ray  :  On  the  Crention. 

(2)  A  piece  of  metal  tapped,  and  adapted  to 
be  screwed  on  the  end  of  a  butt.    It  is  used 
for  many  purjwses,  but  especially  on  the  end 
of  a  screw-bolt,  in  order  to  keep  it  firmly  in 
its  place. 

(3)  The  screwed  sleeve  which  operate*  the 
movable  jaw  of  a  monkey-wrench. 

(4)  One  of  the  rollers  or  crushing-cy linden 
of  a  cider-mill. 

4.  Naut. :  A  projection  on  the  shank  of  an 
anchor  to  hold  the  stock  in  place. 

5.  Vehicles  :  Au  axlj-nut. 

If  (1)  A  nut  to  crack :  A  problem  to  solve ;  a 
puzzle  to  explain. 

"  No  wonder  that  to  others  the  nut  of  such  a  char- 
acter was  hard  to  crook "— Lytto* :  The  Caxtom, 
pt  i..  oh.  i. 

(2)  Spurious-nut: 

Sot. :  A  nut,  the  hardness  of  which  is  not 
produced  by  the  induration  of  the  pericarp. 
Example,  Mirabilis. 

(3)  To  be  nuts  to :  To  please  greatly. 

"  Wtre  nutt  alike  to  the  civilian  and  the  planter" 
—Trtvetyan:  The  Competition- Wallah,  lett.  Ix. 

(4)  To  be  nuts  on :  To  be  very  fond  of. 

"  My  aunt  if  awful  nuts  on  Marcus  Aurelin*."— 
Block:  Prtnceu  of  Thule,  eh.  xl. 

(5)  Axle-nut :     A  nut  screwed  to  the  ends 
of  the  spindles  or  arms  of  carriage-axles,  to  • 
hold  the  wheels  on  the  spindles. 

nut-bone,  s. 

Farr. :  A  sesamoid  bone  at  the  posterior 
side  of  the  pastern  joint 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6\v*l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^ist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  --  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dal* 
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nut-breaker,  s.  A  ]*opular  name  given 
to  the  Nutcracker  and  Nuthatch. 

nut-brown,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept 
and  dried. 

"  King  Hardicuate,  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Chrous'd  in  nut-brown  ale."         King :  On  Cookery. 

nut  fastening,  5.    A  nut-lock  (q.v.). 
nut-grass, *.    [CYPERTTS.] 
nut-hook, «. 

1.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 
down  boughs,  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. 

*  2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  catch  pole  or 
bailiff. 

"  If  you  run  the  nut-hoot? i  humour  on  me." — 
Bkakttp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor.  L  L 

nut-jobber,  *,    The  Nuthatch  (q.v.). 
nut-look,  *. 

Much. :  A  means  for  fastening  a  bolt-nut  In 
place,  preventing  its  becoming  loose  by  the 
Jarring  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  machinery. 
Such  are  used  upon  fish-plates  of  railways, 
upon  harvesters,  &c 

nut-oil,  t. 

Chem. ;  A  commercial  name  for  oil  expressed 
from  the  ground  nut.  It  is  also  applied  to 
oils  obtained  from  many  species  of  nuts, 
strictly  so  called.  Thus,  hazel  nuts  yield  60 
per  cent,  of  a  pale  yellow  oil,  having  a  sweetish 
taste ;  walnuts  yield  50  per  cent,  of  a  greenish 
oil,  which  becomes  pale  yellow  by  keeping. 

nut-pecker,  *.    The  Nut-hatch  (q.v.). 
nut-pine,  *. 

Sot. :  1'inus  Frtmontirtna,  a  California:!  pine. 
The  kernels  of  the  seeds  ant  eaten  by  the 
Indians  of  the  region. 

nut  shell,  *. 

1.  Lit, :  The  hard  substance  or  shell  en- 
closing the  kernel  of  a  nut. 

2.  Fi-g. :  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

5  To  be  (or  lie)  in  a  nut-shell :  To  be  in  a 
small  compass;  to  be  easily  or  briefly  ex- 
plained or  determined. 

nut-tree,  s. 

B»t. :  Corylus  AvtUana  and  the  genus  Cory- 
ku(q.v.X  [HAZEL.] 

nut- weevil,  *. 

Bntom. :  Balaninus  nucula.  It  has  a  very 
long  rostrum,  and  its  white,  grub-like  larvae 
are  common  in  filberts  and  other  nuts. 

nut- wrench,  -•• . 

Mach. :  A  spanner  for  removing  or  fixing 
the  nuts  on  screws. 

nnt  (2),  *.    The  head.    (Slattg.)    [NUTTY,  2.] 
nut,  r.i.     [Nur  (1), ".]     To  gather  nuts. 
BU'-tant,  a.    [Lat.  nutans,  pr.  par.  of  nuto  = 
to  nod.] 
Bat. :  Nodding  (q.v.). 

nu-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  nutotfo=sa  nodding, 
from  nuto  =  to  uod.] 
*L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  nodding. 

"Bo  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads." 

Pop*:  Dundad,  \L  409. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Aatron. :  As  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
tending  to  drag  the  equator  down  to  the 
ecliptic  which  causes  the  precession  of  equi- 
noxes [PRECESSION],  is  greatest  at  the  solstices 
and  ceases  at  the  equinoxes,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  cannot  be  uniform,  but  varies 
from  time  to  time.  Similarly  the  moon  pro- 
duces a  slight  variation  in  different  parts  of 
her  monthly  revolution.  But  besides  this, 
the  moon,  which  does  not  move  in  the  ecliptic 
but  in  an  orbit  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  has  a  movement  like  that  of  the 
precession  of  the  earth's  equinoxes,  which 
causes  the  place  of  the  intersection  of  her 
orbit  with  that  of  the  sun  to  revolve  every 
nineteen  years.  During  half  of  this  time  the 
moon's  path  is  little  inclined  to  the  earth's 
equator,  while  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  time  it  is  much  inclined.  Hence  her 
influence  over  the  time  of  the  earth's  equi- 
noxes is  unequal.  The  irregularities  in  the 
movement  of  the  earth's  equinoxes  Lad  her 
axis  caused  in  the  three  ways  are  called  nu- 
tation. (Airy:  Pop.  Astron.  (ed.  6th),  p.  187). 

2.  Bot. :  The  curvatures  of  the  stem  which 
make  growing  portions  of  plants  successively 
assume  different  directions  without  obvious 
cause.  It  is  well  seen  in  climbing  plants. 


3.  Patkol. ;  A  morbid  nodding  or  oscillation 
of  the  head. 

nuf -crack-er,  s.    [Eng.  nut,  and  cracker.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  implement  with  Jaws  for 
cracking  hard-shell  nuts,  such  as  hazel  nuts, 
walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  &c.    The  short  arm  of  the 
lever  is  pivoted  to  the  moving  jaw,  and  it  has 
fulcrum  oearing  in  shackles  which  are  pivoted 
to  the  fixed  jaw  and  curved  backward  to  give 
access  to  the  jaws. 

2.  Ornitfi. :  The  genus  Nucifraga,  and  espec. 
N.  caryocatactes,  common  in  southern  Euro]*, 
a  visitor  to  the  northern  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent; flocks  have  been  seen  in  Switzerland. 
They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  pine  and  beech,  and 
on  nuts,  which  they  llx  in  some  convenient 
crevice,  and  hammer  with  the  beak  till  the 
kernel  is  exposed.   The  plumage  is  of  different 
shades  of  brown,  studded  with  long  white 
spots.    Clark's  Nutcracker  is  N.  columbiana. 

nut  gall,  *  nut-gal,  s.  [Eng.  nut,  and 
:/"//.]  An  excrescence  of  the  oak ;  spec,  of 
Quercut  infectoria.  [GALL,  $.] 

nut-hatch.  *  nut -hake,  s.  [Eng.  nut,  and 
and  Mid.  Eng.  hake  =  to  hack ;  the  bird  that 
hacks  or  pecks  nuts.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.  :  Sitta  europasa.  The  upper  parts 
delicate  bluish-gray,  throat  white,  under  parts 
reddish-brown,  rich  chestnut  on  flanks.  Com- 
mon in  Eng- 
land,  but 
rarely  seen 
as  it  is  ex- 
t  r  e  m  e  1  y 
shy.  The  bill 
is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  in 
habits  it  re- 
sembles the 
Creeper,  but 
has  the 

Sower  of 
escending 
the  trunk  of 
a  tree  head 
downwards, 
which  the 
latter  bird 
never  does. 


NUTHATCH. 


iioci  uuro.  The  Nuthatch  Is  insectivorous, 
using  its  bill  to  prise  off  the  bark  to  get  at  the 
insects  underneath. 

"  The  nu/Aotc*  plasters  up  the  gaping  month  of  Its 

nest-hole,  till  only  a  poster  11  large  enough  for  entrance 
and  exit  but  easy  of  defence,  Is  left.  — JTHcyc.  Brit. 
[ed.  0th),  iiL  m. 

2.  PL :  The  genns  Sitta,  the  sub-family 
Bittinse,  or  the  family  Sitlid*. 

nu  the  tea,  «.  [Abbrev.  from  Gr.  roi/tferrjnfc 
(nouthetetis)  =  one  who  warns  ;  a  monitor.] 

Palceont, :  A  genns  of  Lacertilians  from  the 
freshwater  strata  of  the  Furbeck  series. 

nut  meg,  'nut  mogge,  * note-muge, «. 
[Eng.  nut  (q.v.),  and  O.  Fr.  mupe  =  musk, 
from  Lat.  mtwcu*  =  musk  :  cf.  Fr.  noix  mus- 
cade  ;  8p.  nuez  moscado  :  Port,  noz  moscado  ; 
I  tal.  noce  moscada.] 

1.  Bot.  A  Comm. :  Tlie  albumen  of  Myristica 
mosehata.     It  is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  like  a 
small  bird's-egg.      Externally,  it  is  marked 
with  reticulated  furrows ;  internally,  it  is  a 
greyish  red  with  dark-brown  veins.     It  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  used  for  flavouring  various  articles  of  food. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Myris- 
tica cece  (q.v.)u 

3.  Pharm.  :  It  Is  an  aromatic  and  gentle 
stimulant  and  carminative ;  in  large  doses  it 
is  narcotic. 

nutmeg-butter, 

Chem. :  A  solid  oil  extracted  from  nutmegs 
by  expression. 

nutmeg-liver,  «. 

Pathol. :  An  appearance  presented  by  the 
liver  when  fatty  degeneration  of  its  structure 
has  taken  place  to  a  great  extent.  It  looks 
reticulated  with  reddish-brown  patches  corre- 
sponding to  the  hepatic  veins,  and  around 
them  light-yellow  rings. 

nutmeg-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  transparent,  nearly  colourless  oil, 
obtained  from  nutmegs  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  has  the  odour  of  nutmegs,  an 
aromatic  burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  0-948,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


nutmeg-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Myristica  mosehata,  qfllcinalfyfragrant, 
or  aromatica.  It  is  a  tree  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  with  oblong,  aromatic 
leaves,  and  fruits  like  a  peach,  the  fleshy  part 
of  which,  when  ripe,  separates  into  two 
halves,  exposing  the  aril,  called  "mace,"  and 
the  kernel,  named  "  nutmeg  "  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
native  of  Bauda  and  tho  other  Molucca 
Islands,  but  is  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java, 
Cayenne,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruiU  are 
generally  gathered  in  July  and  August,  in 
December,  and  in  April.  [NUTMEG.] 

nutmeg  wood,  «. 

B<.>t. :  A  popular  name  for  the  wood  of  the 
Palmyra  pain. 

nut  megged,  nut  me  god,  a.  [Eng.  nut- 
meg ;  -ed.]  Seasoned  or  flavoured  with 
nutmeg. 

"  Old  October,  nutmeg'd  nice. 

Send  u*  A  tnukard,  and  a  slice.** 
Warton :  Oxford  Jiewtman'i  \'ert4t,  1770. 

*  nut'-meg-gy,  a.     [Eng.  nutmeg ;  -y.]    Hay- 

ing the  appeamnce,  character,  or  qualities  of 
a  nutmeg ;  resembling  a  nutmeg. 

nu  tri  a,  neu  tri  a,  *.  [Spanish  nutria  m 
an  otter.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Myopotamus  coypus. 

"  At  Buenos  Ayres  an  extensive  trade  1*  carried  on 
In  the  ekius  of  the  Coypus,  there  called  nutriat  or 
otter."— Eng.  Cyclop.  (Sat.  Jtitt.),  lit  iiw. 

2.  Comm. :  The  skin  of  the  Coypu,  formerly 
much  used,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  hi  hat 
making. 

*nu  tri-ca-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  nutricatio,  from 
nutriaatut,  pa.  par.  of  nutrico  =  to  nourish 
7iu{rix(genit,  nutricis)  =  a  nurse.]  The  act  01 
manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

"  The  tongue  of  this  animal  U  a  second  argument  to 
overthrow  this  airy  nutrication."— Brown* :  Vulgar 
Srrtntrt,  bk.  IiL,  ch.  xxi. 

*  nu-tri-ent,  a.  & «.    [Lat  nutrient,  pr.  par 

of  nutria  =  to  nourish.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Nourishing,  nutritions,  nu- 
tritive. 

2.  Anat. :  Conveying  nourishment  to.  Used 
of  various  arteries,  as  that  of  the  femur,  that 
of  the  humerus,  &c. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  substance  which  nourishes ; 
a  nutritious  substance. 

nn'-tri-me'nt,  *.  [Lat.  nutrimentum,  from 
nutria  =  to  nourish.] 

1.  Lit. :   That  which  feeds  or  nourishes ; 
that  which  affords  nourishment  or  promotes 
the  growth  of  bodies  ;  aliment,  nourishment, 
food. 

"The  utomach  returns  what  It  baa  received.  ID 
strength  and  nutriment."— Sout\:  Otrmont.  vol.  v. 
ser.  10. 

*2.  Fig. :  That  which  promotes  growth  01 
development. 

"  And  U  not  Tirtne  In  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind  T" 

XwtSt:  MitceUanim. 

nu  tri  men  tal,  a.  [Eng.  nutriment;  -al.] 
Affording  nutriment  pr  nourishment ;  nourish- 
ing, nutritious,  nutritive. 

"  The  stomach,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  ton*, 
Hardly  to  nutnmtntal  chyle  subdue* 
The  softest  food." 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Henlth,  il. 

*  nu  tri  tial,  *  nu  tri   tlall  (U  as  sh).  a. 
[Lat.  nutritiu8=  nutritious  (q.v.).]    Nourish- 
ing, nutritious,  nutritive. 

"  Diana .  .  .  had  nutritia.il  tight* 
With  her  borne-brother,  the  far-ahootlnK  sunn." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Diana 

nu-tli'-tlon,  &     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  nutritio, 
from  nutritius  =  nutritious  (q.v.X] 
L  Ordinary  language : 
L  The  act  of  nourishing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  nourished. 

3.  That  which  nourishes;   aliment,  nutri- 
tion, nourishment. 

"  Plx'd  like  a  pUnt  on  his  peculiar  spot. 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rut.' 

Pop*:  EuaV  on  Man,  ii.  M. 

EL  Physiology: 

1.  Animal :  The  function  exercised  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  body.  The 
blood  in  the  capillaries  is  the  source  from 
which  all  the  tissues  derive  their  nutrition, 
the  materials  for  it  being  prepared  in  the 
blood ;  then,  each  individual  part  by  a  process 
of  cell-growth  carries  on  the  work. 

"  How  the  alimeut  is  so  prepared  for nutrit i*n,  or  by 
what  mechanism  It  is  so  regularly  distributed."— 
GianviUe :  Sceptit  Scientifica. 
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2.  Vegetable :  It  consists  of  seven  processes  : 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  transpi- 
ration, excretion,  assimilation,  and  growth. 
The  nutrient  substances — some  of  them  es- 
sential and  all  of  them  useful— are  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  iron, 
calcium,  potassium,  magnesium,  phosphorus, 
sodium,  and  chlorine.  The  organs  of  nutri- 
tion are  the  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  . 

mj-trl'-tlotts,  a.  [Lat.  nutritius,  nutricius, 
from  nutrix  (genit.  nutrica)  =  a  nurse  ;  nutria 
=  to  nourish.]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
nourishing  ;  containing  or  furnishing  nourish- 
ment or  aliment ;  capable  of  promoting  the 
growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  organic 
bodies ;  nourishing,  nutritive. 

nu-tri'-tious-ljf,  adv.  [Kng.  nutritious;  -ly.} 
in  a  nutritious  manner ;  uourishingly. 

nu-trl'-tlous-ness.  s.  [Eng.  nutritious; 
'-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nutritious. 

nii'-trf-tKve,  o.  [Fr.  nutritif,  from  Lat  nu- 
tritus,  pa.  par.  of  nutria  =  to  nourish  ;  Sp.  * 
Port,  nutrilwo.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  nourish- 
ing; nutritious. 

"  The  hidden  nutritive  power  of  the  divine  bene- 
dictiou."— South:  Sirmotu,  vol.  ix.,  Mr.  i 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  nutrition ;  con- 
cerned in  nutrition. 

nu'-trl-tlve-ly,  <"*>•  [Eng.  nutritive;  -ly.] 
In  a  nutritive  manner ;  nutritiously,  nonrish- 
ingly. 

nu'-tri-tfve-ness,  «.  [Eng.  nutritive ;  -nus.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  nutritive  ;  nutri- 
tiou&uess. 

nu'-tri-ture,  «.  [Lat.  nutritura,  fern.  sing,  of 
nutriturus,  fut.  part,  of  nutrio  =  to  nourish.] 
The  power  or  quality  of  nourishing ;  nutri- 
tion. [NURTURE,  s.] 

nfif -tal-lite,  >.  [Named  after  T.  Nuttall ; 
Buff,  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.vA  oc- 
curring in  crystals  in  crystalline  calcite  at 
Bolton,  in  Massachusetts.  Color,  white  to 
smoky-brown ;  varies  much  in  composition, 
being  frequently  much  altered.  Dana  in- 
cludes it  in  his  species  wernerite  of  the 
Scapolite  group. 

nut-tor,  •.    [Eng.  mu,  T.  ;  •«•.]   One  who 

nuts ;  a  nut-gatherer. 

nut'-ty,  a. 

1.  Having  the  Savor  or  character  of  nuts. 

2.  Crack-brained.     (Slang.)     [NUT  (2),  «.] 
nSs,  s.    [Lat  =  a  nut.  ] 

But.,  Pharm.,  itc. :  A  nut  (q.v.). 

nux  baccata,  t. 

Bot. :  A  nut  enclosed  in  a  pulpy  covering 
formed  by  some  external  organ.  Example, 
the  Yew. 

nux  vomtca,  >. 

Pharm. :  The  seeds  of  Strych.no>  Nux  vomica. 
[STRYCHNOS.]  They  contain  two  alkaloids, 
strychnia  and  brucia,  with  a  peculiar  acid. 
Nux  vomica  has  been  used  in  dyspepsia,  in 
some  kinds  of  paralysis,  in  debility  after  rheu- 
matic fever,  &c.  In  overdoses  the  strychnia 
which  it  contains  produces  tetanus.  [STRYCH- 
NIA.] 

nuyt'-sl-a,  ».  [Named  by  Robert  Brown, 
alter  Peter  Nuyts,  a  Dutch  navigator.] 

Lot. :  A  genus  of  Loranthacete,  but  not, 
like  the  rest,  a  parasite.  Nuytsia  Jloribunda 
is  the  Fire-tree  of  Australia. 

aurf-zer,  +  nuz  zer-a  na,  s.  [Hind,  nuzur, 
nuzar  =  a  present,  an  offering ;  Mahratta 
nujur,  najar  =  a  sight,  a  present,  an  inter- 
view.] In  the  East  Indies,  a  present  or  offer 
made  to  a  superior. 

'  nUZ'-ZlO  (1),  V.«.  &  i.      [NOURSLE  (1).] 

A*  Trans. :  To  nurse,  to  foster. 
B.  Intrant. :  To  nestle  ;  to  cling  closely  or 
fondly. 

*  auz'-zle  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  nose;  frequent, 
suff.  -le,] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  a  ring  in  the  nose  of,  as  a  hog. 

2.  To  root  up  with  the  nose. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  burrow  or  root  with  the  nose,  as  a 
hog  ;  to  rub  closely  against  anything  with 
the  nose. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  near  or  towards  the 
ground. 

"  Nuzzling  like  an  eel  In  the  mud."—  Arbutfmot. 

3.  To  loiter,  to  idle, 

ny'-a-ya,  s.  [Sausc.,  from  ni  =  Into,  and  aya 
=  going.] 

Philos.  :  One  of  the  six  schools  of  Brahman  ic 
philosophy,  and  regarded  as  eminently  ortho- 
dox. It  was  founded  by  Gotama,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Ootama  or  Gau- 
tama generally  looked  on  as  the  founder  of 
Booddhism,  though  the  tenets  of  both  were 
much  akin.  The  Nyaya  philosophy  begins 
with  the  assertion  that  supreme  felicity  is 
derivable  from  true  knowledge.  Ignorance, 
by  producing  faults  and  activity,  became  the 
cause  of  birth.  The  world  is  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain  ;  but  it  must 
be  renounced,  effort  and  activity  abandoned, 
and  the  soul  separated  from  body  and  mind. 
The  world  is  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  Suffer- 
ing, the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  accepted,  and  men  are  urged  to  look 
forward  to  final  emancipation  from  pain, 
birth,  activity,  fault,  and  false  notions,  in 
which  case  they  shall  attain  supreme  felicity. 
(Banerjea  :  Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy.) 

nyct  ,  njfo-tl-,  pref.  [Or.  wif  (mix),  genit. 
VVKTOS  (nuktos)  =  night]  Nocturnal. 

nyc  ta  gin  a  90-88,     nyc  ta-gln-e-w, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  nyclago,  genit.  nyctagin\is)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  Nyctagos,  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  It  consists 
of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  generally  articu- 
lated, with  tumid  nodes.  Leaves,  generally 
opposite,  unequal  ;  flowers  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, with  a  common  or  proper  involucre, 
often  coloured  ;  calyx,  tubular  with  an  entire 
or  toothed  limb  ;  stamens  definite  ;  ovary 
superior,  one-celled,  with  one  erect  seed  ; 
style  one,  stigma  one  ;  fruit  a  thin  utricle, 
surrounded  by  the  enlarged  persistent  base  of 
the  calyx.  Found  chiefly  within  the  tropics. 
Known  genera,  fourteen  ;  species,  about  100. 

nyc-ta'-go,  s.     (Or.  n(  (nux),  genit  MIKTOS 

(nuktos)  =  night  ;  Fr.  nyctage.] 

Botany  : 

*  1.  Sing.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Nyctaginacese.  It  is  now  made  a  synonym  of 
Mirabilis  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Nyctaginacese. 

ny  c  ta  la,  s.  [Gr.  PVKTOAO:  (nuctulos)  =  noc- 
turnal.] 

Ornith..  ;  A  genus  of  Bubonidee,  sub-family 
Syrniiuse,  with  four  species,  from  the  North 
Temperate  zone.  Nyctala  Tengmalmi  (Teng- 
malm's  Owl)  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  ear-openings  are  of  different  shape  in  the 
skull  itself. 

njfo-ta-lo'-pi-a,  ».  [Lat,  from  Gr,  mirra.- 
AwTTtoi  (nuktalSpia),  from  pvKraAui/r  (nuktalops) 
=  able  to  see  by  night  only  :  iw'£  =  night,  and 
(ty  (dps)  =  the  eye.) 

Pathol.  :  Night-blindness.  Etymologically, 
this  should  mean  that  one  sees  comparatively 


.  ,  , 

hopelessly  confused,  and  the  preponderance  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  employing  them  with 
a  meaning  opposite  to  their  etymological  one. 
Hippocrates  used  the  word  correctly  ;  the 
erroneous  meaning  began  with  Galen.  Both 
are  fonns  of  partial  amaurosis,  produced  per- 
haps by  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  retina. 
They  sometimes  arise  in  connection  with 
scurvy. 

t  njto'-ta-lops,  «.    [NYCTALOPIA.] 

Pathol.  :  One  affected  with  nyctalopia  (q.v.). 

njfc'-ta-16-py\  s.    [NYCTALOPIA.] 

nyc-tin'-thes,    s.      [Pref.    nyct-,   and   Gr. 
ii-tfos  (aiithvs)  =  flower.) 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Jasininaceee.  Nyctanthes 
Arbor  tristis  is  wild  in  Central  India,  Bengal, 
and  Burmah,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
the  East.  It  has  very  fragrant,  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  which  come  out  in  the  night 


and  fall  before  morning.  They  are  collected 
by  the  natives  and  strung  as  necklaces  or 
entwined  in  women's  hair.  They  yield  a 
purple  dye  and  contain  an  essential  oil.  The 
tube  of  the  corolla  furnishes  a  yellow  dye, 
beautiful  but  fleeting.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  polishing  wood,  and  are  given  in  fever  and 
rheumatism. 

nyc  to  a,  s.  [Gr.  KI/KTUK  (nuktios)  —  nightly., 
a  singularly  inappropriate  name,  since  the 
bird  is  not  nocturnal.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bubonidse,  sub-family 
Buboninae,  with  one  species,  Nyctea  scandiaca, 
the  Snowy  Owl  (q.v.),  ranging  from  South 
Carolina  to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe. 

nyc  ter-OU'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  mtrtfinrnis  (nuk- 
tereutes)  =  one  who  hunts  or  fishes  by  night ; 
wKTupevia  (nuktereuo)  =  to  hunt  or  flsh  by 
night.) 

Zool. :  Racoon-dog ;  an  aberrant  genus  of 
Cimi'ia'.,  with  a  single  species,  Nyctereutet 
procyonoides,  from  North  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Amour  valley.  Long  dark-brown  fur  ;  ears 
short  and  rounded ;  back  arched  like  that  of 
a  weasel ;  legs  short  and  slender ;  dentition 
normal.  Length  about  thirty  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  four. 

nyc-ter-Ib'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ?v«Tcpt>  (nukteris)  = 
a  bat,  aud  /3i6u>~(&ioo)  =  to  live.] 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Nycteribiidse.  (Westwood ;  Class,  of  Insects, 
ii.  584.) 

nyc-ter-l-bi'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nycter- 
ibi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

EnUrm. :  Bat-lice ;  a  family  of  Pupipara, 
parasitic  on  bats.  They  are  wingless,  but 
have  a  pair  of  halteres  on  the  dorsal  surface 
between  the  articulations  of  tike  posterior 
limbs. 
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nyc  ter  I  das,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat,  &c. 
ter(is) ;  Lat.  fetn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  belonging  to  Vespertilionine 
alliance  of  Microchiroptera,  from  the  warmer 
parta  of  the  Old  World.  Ears  enormously 
developed,  membranous,  and  united,  tragus 
greatly  developed ;  the  middle  linger  has  two 

Shalanges.     It  contains  two  genera,  Mega- 
erma  and  Nycteris  (q.v.). 

nyc-ter-Ia,  >.  [Gr.  nicrtpit  (nukteris)  =  » 
bat,  a  night-bird.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nyo 
teridae.  Dobson  enumerates  seven  species : 
Nycteris  hispula.  (var.  a  N.  villosa),  N.  grandis, 
A",  cethiopica,  N.  macrotis,  N.  capensis,  N.  the- 
baica  (the  Desert  Bat),  and  N.  javanica  (the 
Javanese  Desert  Bat).  The  latter  is  the  only 
species  found  out  of  Africa. 

*  nyct  hem  or  on,  s.  [Gr.  ri£  (nux),  genit 
pvKTOf  (nuktos)  =  night  and  rjnipa.  (hemera)  = 
day.]  The  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and 
night,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours. 

nyo'-tft>-I-US,  ».  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr.  /3io» 
(oio»)=life.) 

Ornith. :  An  American  genus  of  Capri- 
mulgidie,  sub-family  Podargime.  The  tarsi 
are  very  short  and  feathered,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tooth  on  the  margin  of  the  upper 
mandible.  Sclater  admits  six  species.  (1'roc. 
Zool.  Sac.,  1866,  pp.  127-130,  686.) 

nyc-ti-90  -bl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nyctt- 
ceb(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Lemuroidea,  co-extensive  with  Dr.  Mivart'a 
sub-family  Nycticebinae  (q.  v.). 

njfo-tl-ce-bi'-nsB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nyeU- 
ceb(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoj.) 

Zool.  ;  A  sub-family  of  Lemuridte  (q.v.).  It 
contains  two  African  genera  (Perodicticus  and 
Arctocebus),  and  two  from  Asia  (Loris  and 
Nycti  cebus). 

e  -bus,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
(tebus)  —  an  ape.  ] 
Zool. .  Slow  Loris  (Nycticebus  tardigradus), 
ranging  from  Hindostan  tn  China,  and  from 
Burmah  to  the  great  isiands.  The  body  and 
limbs  are  short ;  head  globular ;  index  finger 
short,  with  a  nail.  The  animal  is  tailless. 

nyo-tl-9e'-jus,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-;  second  ele- 
ment doubtful.] 

Znvl.  :  A  genus  of  Microchiroptera,  family 
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Vespertilionidse.  There  is  bat  one  species, 
jfyctwtjut  crfi>uxut«ri*,  ranging  from  New 
York  U>  the  Rocky  Mountains,  southwards  to 
New  Orleans  and  to  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

aye  tic  -or-ax.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  yvxTurop«£ 
(nuitikorax)  =  the night-raven (?) :  Pref. nyclt-, 
and  Qr.  *6paf  (komx)  —  a  raven.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Herudiones,  family 
Ardeida1.  Bill  very  strong,  compress,  d,  rath-  r 
longer  than  the  head  ;  nostrils  basal,  lures 
and  orbits  naked  ;  legs  slender,  three  toes  be- 
fore and  one  behind  ;  claws  short,  falcated. 
Nine  species  are  known,  cosmopolitan.  A  y  - 
ticonix  evropatut  is  the  Common  Night  Heron. 
(Ardta.  nyctimrax,  Linn.)  [NiullT-UEROH.J 

nyc  tMes  tea,  «,  (Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
Aij(mjs  (listii)  =  a  robber.) 

Palramt. :  A  genns  of  Insectivorous  Bats, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

nyc-tin'-O-mus,  «.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Or. 
»»MO,  (nomos)  =  an  abode  allotted  to  any  one.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Molos- 
•tnee,  group  Molossl  (q.v.).  Twenty -one 
species  are  known,  from  the  tropical  and 
•ub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
lips  are  more  expansible  than  in  Molossus. 
Nyctinomu*  cestonii  is  the  sole  European  spe- 
cies, and  has  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Switzerland.  N.  johorentii,  from  the  Malay 
peninsula,  is  remarkable  from  the  extra 
ordinary  form  of  its  ears.  K.  bratllimrii  (the 
Pale-chestnut  Mastiff  Bat)  is  very  common  in 
tropical  America. 

nyc-ti-pIth-e-91-nw,  ..  P(.  [Mod.  Lat 
»0cHpMic«.ut) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.) 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Cebidte,  with  three 
genera;  Nyctipitheeus  (typical),  Chrysothrix 
(the  Saimiris),  and  Callithrix.  They  are  small, 
elegant  monkeys,  with  long,  hairy,  non-pre- 
hensile tails. 

nJc-ti-pJ-the'-ciis, «.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Qr. 
»i»Vot  (fitlielUK)  =  an  ape.] 

Zool. :  Douroucouli,  Night-monkey,  Owl- 
monkey;  a  genus  of  Platyrhine  Monkeys, 
with  live  species,  ranging  from  Nicaragua  to 
the  Amazon  and  eastern  Peru.  They  have 
large  eyes,  are  nocturnal,  and  somewhat 
lemuriue  in  appearance. 

nye-tl-sau'  ra, ».    [NyonsAUKOT.1 

nyc-tl-sau-rus,  «.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Or. 
vavpoc  (wunw.1  —  a  lizard.] 

lalceont. :  A  gigantic  genus  of  Pterosauria 
(the  Ornithosauria  of  Seeley),  from  the  Chalk 
of  North  America.  Marsh  refers  this  genus 
and  Pteranodon  to  a  distinct  section.  [PTKR- 

AN01XJNTI  A.  ] 

nye-tl-they-i-um,  «.  [Pref.  nyeti-,  and  Gr. 
thjpunf  (tkcrwn),  dimin.  from  ttyp  (tft«r)  =  a 
beast,  an  animal,  j 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  Bats, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

njfo-tl-trop'-ic,  a.    (Gr.    nif   (nuz),   genit 
MMCTOS  (HUKtoa)  —  night,  and  rpoiroc  (frofos), 
or  rpoi-ij  (trope)  =  a  turn,  a  turning.] 
Bot. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  NyctitropiBm  and  nycrttrvplr,  Le..  nlght-tnrnlng. 
•lay  U)  applied  both  to  leaves  and  flowers.  aud  w  ill  be 
occaaioiiiiljy  used  by  us,  but  it  would  be  beat  to  cuii- 
line  the  term  to  leaves,"— Darwin:  Movement  a/ 
Flanlt,  p.  281. 

Bye  tit  ro -plsm,  ».    [NYCTITBOPIC.) 

Hut.  :  The  sleep  of  plants,  the  folding  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  closing  of  the  Bowers  at  night ; 
Used  specially  of  tke  former.  It  is  well  seen 
In  the  compound  leaves  of  the  Mimoseae  and 
the  C8esalpiniea>. 

"  We  may  conclude  that  nyrtftroptom,  or  the  sleep 
of  leaves  aud  cotyledons  Is  merely  *  modification  >  f 
their  ordinary  ciiciiuiuut.ttiinj  movement,  ngukitcil 
hi  Its  period  aud  amplitude  Dy  ttie  alternations  of 
light  and  darkness."— £arwin:  Jluvemvtu  of  riant*. 
p.  412. 

njrc  to  phQe,  ».  [NYCTOPHILOS.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Nyctophilus  (q.v.). 

nye  toph-i-lua,  <.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
duAos  0>MJos)  =  loving  ;  dxAc'w  (philto)  =  to 
love.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionine  Bats  from 
the  Australian  region,  allied  to  Plecotus  (q.v.). 
The  nasal  appendages  are  very  simple,  jv'i/cto- 
philus  Geo/royi  (Geoffrey's  Nyctophlle),  the 
sole  species,  a  small  bat,  bruwn  above  and 
brownish-whit*  beneath,  is  common  in  Western 


Australia.    It  is  the  Nyctophilus  timortinsi*  of 
Dobson. 

*  nye,  ».    [See  def.]    A  contract,  of  nide  (q.v.). 

*  nye,  a.  &  adv.    [Xioe,  a.] 

*  nye,  v.i.    [Niaa,  v.] 

ayT-ghau.   nyl  -  gau,   neeT-ghan,   «. 

[Pers.  ~  blue  ox.] 

ZooZ. :  Portax  picta,  the  largest  of  the  few 
true  Antelopes  found  in  luuiii,  where  it  M 
cu.jlnu-il  tu  the  central  parts.  It  fre- 
quents forests  and  low  jungles,  asso- 
ciating in  small  herds.  The  male, 
which  has  short,  straight, 
erect  horns  pointing  slightly 
fur wa I'd,  stands  about  four 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  with 
short  stiff  mane,  tuft  of  hair  on 
chest  and  throat.  Colour,  dark 
iron-gray  or  slate,  darker  on  head 
and  lt>gs.  The  female  is  about  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  male,  and, 
like  her  young,  is  fawn-coloured,  HIAU  1>r 
The  tongue  is  prehensile.  IU  skin  VYLOHAU. 
makes  excellent  leather;  but  Its 
flesh,  from  religious  scruples,  is  not  eaten. 
The  first  specimens  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Clive  in  1767. 

*B^m.vX      [NlM.] 

nymph,   *  nimphe.  «.  *  [Fr.  nympht,  from 
Lat.   nymptia  =  (1)  a  nymph,  (.;)  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis,  from  Gr.  yv^i)  (numphe)  —  *  bride.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  young  and  handsome  woman ;  a  maiden, 
a  dauiseL 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Was*.  AlyttioL  :  One  of  certain  female 
deities  with  which  the  imayimition  of  the 
Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions  of  earth  ami 
water,  and  divided  them  into  various  orders, 
according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 

"  Ye  nynphi  aud  uayadM  with  goLdeu  be»r«.' 
r:  Upon  tAaDtaAitf  Sir  f. 


2L  Entomology: 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  pupa,  or  chrysalis.     The  third 
stage  of  an  insect's  existence,  the  first  lw  11 
th-j  egg,  the  second  the  larva,  and  the  fouriu 
the  imago,  or  perfect  state. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  third  stage,  when  the  Insect 
entering  it  does  not  cease  to  be  active. 

nym  pha  (pi.  nym  pnse),  *•  I1**-  =  » 
UYiuph.J 

L  Eiitom. :  The  same  aa  NYMPH,  II.  2. 

2.  AnaL  (PL.) :  Two  small  folds  at  the  sides 
of  the  vagina,  called  also  the  labw,  minora. 

nym-pheo  a,  <•  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  w^ala. 
(iiu,mplia,ia)t' fern,  of  vu^atot  {numpJiaios)  = 
sacred  to  the  Nymphs,  bo  called  because 
dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Nymphs.] 

1.  Bot.:  White  Water-lily ;  agenusof  Nym- 
phieacese,  family  or  tribe  Nuphandte.    b-jpals 
four  ;  petals  expanded,  white,  blue,  or  red.  in 
many    series,   the   inner   ones    passing   into 
stamens,  aduate  to  the   disk  ;  ovary  many- 
celied,  with  the  styles  radiating  on  the  top ; 
fruit  a  berry  with  the  numerous  seeds  buried 
in  the  pulp.     Known  species  about  twenty, 
from  various  region*.     One,  Nympken  alba, 
the  Great  White  Water-lily,  is  European.     It 
has  orbicular,  entire  floating  leaves,  and  large 
white  flowers,  which  are  beautiful  and  very 
fragrant.   It  is  frequent  iu  lakesaud  still  waters. 
The  8weet-«c«uted  Water-lily  of   tlie  United 
States  (A*,  odorata)  It-am  a  large  white  flower 
of  great  beauty  aud  exquisite  perfume.    A.  lotus, 
the  Water-lily  of  the  Nile,  is  commoD  in  India, 
aud  held  sacred  by  the  Hindu*.    It  is  used  at? 
an  astringent  iu  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  the  root  as  a  demulcent  in 
piles,  and  the  seeds  as  a  cooling  medicine  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  an  antidote   for 
poisons.   The  roots  are  made  into  curries ;  the 
seeds  also  are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  N.  sttllata 
another  Indian  species,  in  times  of  scarcity. 

2.  PcUceobot.  :     Heer     recognises    several 
species  as  fossil ;  one,  Nymphcea  Doris,  iu  the 
Oligocene  at   Bovey   Trucey.      (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xviii.  374.) 

nym  phw  a  -96-86,  s.  pL  [Lat.  nymphata) ; 
lem.  pi.  adj.  autf.  -ama.] 

Bot. :  Thetyi>ical  urderof  the  alliance  Nym- 
phales  (q.v.).  it  consists  of  water  plants  with 
a  prostrate  trunk,  great  imitate  or  cordate 


fleshy  leaves,  and  large,  showy,  often  sweet- 
scented  flowers  ;  sepals  f«»ur,  five,  or  six; 
petals  many,  the  inner  often  passing  into 
stamens;  stamens  numerous,  inserted  above 
the  petals  into  the  disk ;  ovary  many-celled, 
many-seeded,  with  radiating  stigmas  alterimte 
with  the  dissepiments  ;  fruit  many-** 
indehiscent.  Found  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, also  in  Sooth  America,  at  the  Cape, 
&c.  Tribes  or  families  two,  Euryalidie  and 
NuphariuX  (q.v.).  Kuowu  genera  five,  species 
sixty.  (LiitdUy,  &c.) 


nym  phal,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  nymptifa)  =  a 
nymph  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As   adj. :    Pertaining    or  relating    to 
nymphs ;  nymphean. 

B.  At  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short  poem  relating  to 
nymphs  ;  specif. ,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Dray- 
tou's  Muses  Elysium. 

2.  Hot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Nymphales. 
(Liiuiley  :  Veg.  Kingd.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  407.) 

nym  pha  le},  ».  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat  nymphalU 
=  of  or  belougmg  tu  a  fountain ;  by  botanists 
derived  from  nymphaea  (q.v.).] 

.Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Uypogynous  Exogens, 
containing  the  three  orders,  Nyinphfieaeeie,  Oa- 
bombacete.and  Nelumbiaoeffl(q.v.).  (Lindliy.) 

nym  phal  I-dffl,  i.  pi.  [Lat.  nymphal(ii); 
fun.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -iuup.] 

Kut'M. :  Brush-footed  Butterflies  ;  a  family 
of  Butterflies  having  only  the  two  last  pairs 
of  legs  fitted  for  walking,  the  first  pair  being 
short,  destitute  of  claws,  and  rudimentary. 
The  caterpillar  is  more  or  less  spinous,  or 
hairy,  or  with  horns,  or  with  a  forked  tail, 
some  foreign  species  have  also  stinging 
hairs.  The  pupa,  whether  angulated  or 
smooth.  Is  often  of  richly-metallic  colour.  It 
Is  suspended  with  the  head  downwards,  and 
has  no  silken  belt  around  the  body.  The 
family  is  divided  into  eight  sub-families— 
Uanainte,  Satyrinte,  Elymniinas,  Morphine, 
Brassolinte,  Acntinee,  Helicmiina?,  and  Nym- 
jihahnie.  Twenty-nine  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  including  the  Purple  Emperor,  tl:e 
Ked  Admiral,  the  Tortoise-shell,  and  the  Fii- 
tillary  Butterflies. 

nym-pha-li'-nsB,  ».  pi     [Lat.  nymphal(it); 

feui.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.} 

Eaton. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Nym- 
phalidie.  The  discoidal  cell  is  open  or  im- 
perfectly closed,  either  in  both  wings  or  in 
the  hinder  pair.  About  ISO  genera  are  known, 
some  of  them  British,  aa  Argyuuis,  Vanessa, 
Apatura,  Limeuitis,  &C. 

nym-pha'-lis,  «.  [Lat  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  fountain.] 

Entom.. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Nympualinee  (q.v.).  It  resembles  the  Vanessa, 
but  has  the  club  of  the  antenna  more  length- 
ened. The  larvas  are  thin  towards  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  which  is  forked.  Natives  of 
Continental  Europe,  &c. 

*  nym  phe  -an,  a.  [Lat.  nympha  =  a  nymph.) 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  nymphs  ;  inhabited 
or  frequented  by  nymphs. 

*  nym -phot,  «.     (Bug.  nymph;  dimin.  suff. 
•ft.]    A  little  nymph. 

••  Of  the  nymMeti  sporting-  there." 

Drajlo*~toll-UU*m.  a.  Is, 

•  ny^n'-phlo,  *  nym'-pnio-al,  o.     [Eng. 
ni/mpli ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining  or  rehitiuK  to 
nymphs ;  nympheau. 

nym  phip  ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nympha  =  (!> 
a  nymph,  (2)  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  pario  = 
to  bring  forth.]  Producing  nymphs  or  pupa). 

•  nymph'-ish,  o.    [Eng.  nymph ;  -«».]    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  nymphs  ;  nymph-like. 

**  Thus  haviug  sung  the  nampftiA  crew 
Thrust  Iu  among  tliem  thronging." 

1/riii/tvn:  Jtufel  HI/HUTU,  J«ympbal  ut. 

nymph  -like,  *  nymph'- ly,  a.  [Eng. 
nymph.;  likt,  -ly.]  Like  a  nymph;  resembling 
a  nymph  or  nymphs. 

t  nym-pho-lfip'-s^,  ».  [Gr.  FV^IJ  (numpM) 
=  a  nymph,  aud  Xiji^tc  (lepsis)  —  a  seizing  ; 
Ao/ipai'co  (lamltano),  t'ut.  A^i^o/iai  (lepaomai)  = 
to  take,  to  seize.]  A  species  of  madness, 
ecstasy,  or  fascination,  seizing  any  one  who 
looked  upon  a  nymph  in  a  stream  or  spring. 

"The  nymuAoitf/njK  of  some  fond  despair." 

Utron:  Child*  OaroU,  Iv.  Jlk 


boil,  btfy ;  poTit,  JoW ;  oat.  9011,  chorus,  9nin,  ben«?h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-dun.    tian  -  «ti?"i    -tion,  -auoa  =.  shun ;  -{Ion.  -slon  =  xhuu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sloos  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d(L 
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t  nfm  -  ph6  -  lep'-  tic,  a.      [NYMPHOLEPSY.] 

Frenzied. 

"Though  my  Boal  were  nympholeptlc 
A»  I  beard  tliat  virt-biy." 

£.  B,  Browning  :  The  tott  Rover. 

ti£m-phd-ma'-ni-a,    njrm'-pho-ma-ny, 

s.  [Gr.  vvpfyi)  (numphl)  —  a  bride,  a  nymph, 
and  jA<m'a  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Mental  PathoL :  An  erotic  form  of  insanity 
occasionally  found  in  females. 

njTnph'-6n,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  wpfytav  (num- 
j'iitln)  —  a  bridal  chamber,  fromiwji^i)  (numphe) 
=  a  bride.] 

ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nyniphonula;(q.v.).  Nymphon  gracilis,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  is  the  most  common 
European  species. 

oym-phdn'-l-dfiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nym- 
pkon ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Araclmida  of  the  aber- 
rant order  Pantopoda,  or  Podosomata.  They 
have  pincer-like  chelicerse  and  palpi,  and  lung 
legs.  They  are  akin  to  the  Pycnognnidae, 
and,  like  them,  frequent  sandy  sea-coasts  at 
low  water,  crawling  among  marine  plants  or 
hiding  under  stones.  They  have  certain 
affinities  with  the  Crustacea. 

•«ym-ph6t'-6-my'f  s.  [Gr.  pvVjfa  (numphe) 
=  a  bride,  a  nymph,  and  TO/*IJ  (tome)  =  a 
cutting  ;  reltpu  (temao)—  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  The  circumcision  of  the  female ;  the 
excision  of  the  nymphse. 

•*  nys,  v.i.    [For  ne  ys.}    Is  not. 

"  Thoo  flndest  fault,  where  nyi  to  be  found." 

ffptnw;  Sh*ph*irdt  Calender  ;  Jtay. 

Ny'-sa,  s.    [From  a  girl  of  that  name  brought 
up  by  Bacchus,  who  was  himself  called  Dio- 
nysus from  Xysa,  an  Indian  mountain  sacred 
to  him.] 
Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  44]. 

nys  sa,  s.  [Linnaeus  calls  Nyssa  the  name  of 
a  nymph  ;  it  is  better  known  as  a  mountain 
In  Thrace  producing  excellent  vines.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Alangiacete,  or  of  Cor- 
naceffi,  or  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Nys- 
saceffi.    Nystsa  villosa  is  the  tupelo,  sour  gum, 
M;ick   gum,    or   pepper   ridge    tree,    of  the 
United  States.    The  wood  is  difficult  to  split. 

'The  subacid  fruit  of  Nyssa  capitata,  or  can- 
d  Leans,  is  sometimes  called  the  Ogechee  Lime, 
.  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  lime. 

2,  Palteobot. :  Fossil  in  the  Pliocene  of  Eu- 
rope, though  now  a  North  American  genus. 

-f  nys-sa'-fS- te,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nyss(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  doubtfully  established  for 
the  reception  of  the  genus  Nyssa  (q.v.). 

nys  son,  «.  [Gr.  yvovwy  (nusson)  =  pricking, 
pr.  par.  of  vva-tru  (nusso)  =  to  prick.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nyssonidae  (q.v.).  Five  are  British. 

nys  Son'-I-dse,  •«.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  nysson; 
Ijat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Hymenoptera,  sub- 
tribe  Fossores.  The  antennae  are  filiform, 
with  the  first  joint  elongated,  the  labium  is 
nearly  or  quite  hidden,  the  maxillae  and  labium 
do  not  form  a  proboscis,  and  the  mandibles 
have  no  notch  on  the  inner  side.  (Latreille.) 

nys-tag'-mus,  8.  [Gr.  wtrray^  (nustag- 
mos)  =  a  winking,  from  wirrdgio  (nvstazo)  — 
to  nod,  especially  in  sleep.] 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  winking  of  the  eyes, 
sometimes  observable  in  lughly  nervous  per- 


o. 

-O.  The  fifteenth  letter,  and  the  fourth  vowel 
of  the  EuKlish  alphabet.  The  sh;u  <•  of  the 
written  letter  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
circular  formation  of  the  lips  in  uttering  the 
sound.  0  is  called  the  labial  vowel,  i  being 
the  palatal  vowel,  and  a  the  guttural.  In 
English  o  has  six  distinct  sounds  or  shades  of 
sound:  (1)  The  sound  of  o  in  not,  as  in  pot 
(marked  in  this  book  6).  (2)  The  same  sound 
lengthened  by  *  following  r,  as  in  or;  and 
In  the  digraph  ou,  as  in  fought,  sought  (un- 


marked, o).  (S)  The  sound  of  o  in  go;  and 
in  the  digraphs  oet  as  in  foe,  toe ;  oa,  as  in 
rjroan,  moan,  boat;  and  ow  In  though  (marked 
O).  This  sound  is  modi  tied  by  r  following 
the  vowel,  as  in  more  (marked  b).  (4)  The 
sound  of  o  in  who,  move,  tomb;  and  in  the  di- 
graphs oo,  as  in  room,  soon ;  and  ou,  as  in 
through,  wound  (marked  o).  (5)  The  sound  of 
u  in  bull  or  full,  as  in  wolf,  woman  (marked  9). 
(6)  The  sound  of  w  in  tub,  as  in  son,  love, 
come;  and  in  the  digraphs  oe,  as  in  does;  oo, 
as  in  blood;  ou,  as  in  enough,  tough  (marked 
o").  The  long  o  in  modern  English,  as  in  ;/o, 
represents  an  A.  S.  a,  as  in  bone  =  A.  S.  ban, 
/oa/=  A,  S.  W,  stone  =  A.  S.  stdn. 

O.  As  a  symbol  is  used ; 

1.  As  u  numeral. 

*  (1)  Amongst  the  ancients  for  11,  and  with 
a  stroke  over  0  for  11,000. 

(2)  Now  as   the  symbol  of  nothing,  or  a 
cypher. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  oxygen. 

*  3.  In  old  music   as  the  sign  of  tempus 
perfection,  or  triple  time;  as  the  incomplete 
circle  C  was  of  tempus  imperfectum.  [TBMPUS.] 

O  (pi.  oes),  s.  &  interj.    [From  the  letter.] 
A*  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Anything  circular,  or  resembling  the 
letter  O  ;  a  circle,  a  sphere ;  a  round  spot. 

"  May  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  caaka 
That  did  Hllright  the  air  at  AguUiourb 

Shafieip.  :  Henry  \'.    (ProL) 

*  2.  The  arithmetical  cipher;  nought,  no- 
thing. 

"Now  thon  vet  *n  O  without  a  figure."— .sAoiwpi : 

tear,  i.  t 

&  The  letter  0,  or  its  sound. 

"  Mouthing  out  his  hollow  on  and  aes, 
Deep-cheated  music,  ami  to  this  result." 

Tennyson:  The  Epic,  60. 

4.  An  exclamation,  indicating  various  emo- 
tions.   [B.] 

"  Why  should  you  fall  into  BO  deep  an  0 1" 

.  A'ymw  4  Juliet,  iii.  s. 


*  5.  A  cry  to  call  attention,  or  to  command 
a  cessation  of  noise,  &c. 

B.  As  interj.  ;  An  exclamation  used  in 
earnest  or  solemn  address,  entreaty,  appeal, 
or  invocation,  and  pretixed  to  the  noun  of  ad- 
dress. Attempts  have  been  made  to  distin- 
guish between  O  and  Oh  by  some  writers  : 
namely  that  O  should  be  used  only  in  direct 
address  to  a  person  or  personified  object,  and 
should  never  be  followed  by  the  exclamation 
point,  while  Oh  should  be  used  in  mere  excla- 
mations, where  no  direct  address  or  appeal  is 
made  to  the  object,  and  may  be  followed  by 
the  exclamation  point  or  not,  according  to  the 
nature  or  construction  of  the  sentence.  This 
distinction  is,  however,  merely  arbitrary,  and 
is  not  regarded  by  most  writers,  even  the  best, 
the  two  forms  being  generally  used  indis- 
criminately. 

"  0.  be  not  proud."      ShaXetp.  .   Venm  A  Ado*H,  111 

O-,  pref.  [Ir.  o=a  descendant;  Gael,  oglia ; 
Scotch  oe  =  a  grandson.)  A  common  prelix 
in  Irish  surnames,  and  meaning  son  of ;  equi- 
valent to  Mac  in  Gaelic,  Fitz  in  Norman  French, 
and  the  sutlix  -son  in  English  surnames. 

O*,  prep,    [OF.]    A  contracted  form  of  o/. 

*  6,  a.    [ONE.]    One. 

*  dad,  *.    [WoAD.] 

oaf,  *  auph,  *  aulf;  *  awf;   *  onlphe,  *. 

[Icel.  dlfr  =  an  elf  (q.v.).    Oa/and  elf*re  thus 
douplets.] 

1.  A  changeling ;  a  silly  or  simple  child  l«ft 
by  the  fairies  in  the  place  of  another  taken 
away  by  them. 

"  The  fntry  left  thUort/, 
And  took  away  the  other." 

J)r<iyt<m :  Jfymphidia,  79. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  simple  fellow  ;  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead,  an  idiot. 

"  This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Sun'lied.  atid  amply  too.  by  Innocence." 

Byron :   Verses  found  in  a  fiuminer  Home. 

oaf'-lsh,  a.  (Eng.  oaf;  -ish.]  Like  an  oaf; 
simple,  silly,  stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

daf'-Xsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  oajlsh;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oalish ;  silliness, 
doltishness,  stupidity. 

oak,  *  ok,  *  oke,  *  ook.  *.  &  a.    [A.  8.  dc; 

cogn.  with  Dut.  eik  ;  Icel.  eik ;  Dan.  eeg,  eg ; 
Sw.  ek;  Ger.  eiche.} 


A.  As  substantive  : 

Ordinary  Language  and  Botany : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Quercus.     The 
oaks  are  numerous  in  *pedi-s,  anil  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  except 
the  extreme  north.      They  are  more  numerous 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  while  a  few  only 
are  found  in  Asia.    They  are  highly  regarded 
from  the  strength  and  durability  of  their  wood, 
long  used  in  ship  building,  and  from  the  value 
of  their  nuts,  or  mast,  in  feeding  swine.    These 
are   usually  bitter,   but    Q.   te&culus,   of    Italy, 
bears  a  sweet  and  edible   wit,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Dwarf  Chestnut  Oak  of  the 
United  States  and  some  others.     Q,  robur,  tho 
English  Oak,  has  for  centuries  been  used  in 
that  country  for  ship  building.    In  the  United 
States  the  best  oak  for  this  purpose  is  Q.  virens, 
the  Live  Oak,  of  the   Southern  States.     The 
White  Oak  (Q.  alba)  is   also  highly  esteemed 
for  this  purpose.    The  B*d  Oak  { Q.  rubra)  also 
yields  valuable  timber.    The  two  last  named 
species  are  both  widely  distributed. 

2.  The  genus  Quercus  (q.v.). 

3.  Species  or  genera  more  or  lew  resem- 
bling the  oak  :  as,  the  Australian  Casuarina. 

B.  As  adj. :   Made   or  consisting  of  oak ; 
oaken  :  as,  an  oak  table. 

IT  (1)  The  Oaks :  The  name  given  to  a  race  for 
three-year  old  tillies,  carrying  8st.  lOlbs.  each, 
run  on  the  last  day  of  the  Epsom  Summer 
Meeting  ;  the  distance  being  abont  one  and  a 
half  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  races 
of  the  year,  the  other  two  being  the  Derby  and 
the  St.  Leger.  It  was  originated  in  1779  by 
the  twelfth  F>arl  of  Derby,  and  was  named  after 
a  hunting-box  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(2)  To  sport  one's  oak :  To  be  '*  not  at  home  " 
to  visitors,  notilied  by  the  closing  of  the  outer 
or  oak  door  of  one's  rooms.  (Univ.  slang.) 

oak-apple,  *.    An  oak-gall  (q.v.). 

oak-bark,  s.     The  bark  of  the  oak-tree. 

It  is  used  for  tanning. 

H  A  decoction  of  it  is  employed  as  an 
external  astringent,  gargle,  or  injection  In 
relaxed  sore  throat,  leucurrhosa,  &c. 

oak-beauty,  s. 

Entom. :  Amphidasis  prodromaria,  a  hand- 
some moth,  variegated  with  white,  brown, 
black,  &c.  ;  expansion  of  wings  about  two 
inches.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  oak. 

oak  currant,  s. 

Bot. :  A  gall  produced  on  the  oak-leaf  by 
the  puncture  of  a  hymenopterous  insect, 
Cynips  quercus  peduncuti.  (Curtis.) 

oak  egger,  s.    [£GGER.] 

oak-evergreen,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Ilex. 

oak-feeding,  a.  Feeding  on  the  leave* 
of  the  oak. 

Oak-feeding  silkworm : 

Entom. :  A  name  given  to  two  silkworms, 
Anthercea  yamamai,  from  Japan,  and  A.  pernyi. 
from  the  North  of  China.  They  both  yield 
large  cocoons  of  excellent  quality,  but  rapidly 
degenerate  in  Europe. 

oak  i'rofe,  s. 

Zool. :  Bufo  quercns,  asmallbatrachian,  from 
North  Awerica.  It  is  of  light  colour,  with  a 
yellowish  line  on  the  back,  and  is  found  in 
sandy  districts  where  dwarf  oaks  replace  pine 
forests. 

oak-gall,  s. 

Bot. :  A  gall  produced  upon  different  kind* 
of  oak  by  the  punctures  of  various  species  of 
Cynips.  [GALL  (2),  s.] 

oak  hook-tip,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Platyptcryx  Hamula 
oak-lappet,  s.    [LAPPET.] 
oak-leather,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spawn-like  white  kid  leathei,  mn- 
nlng  over  the  fissures  of  old  oak.  Sowerby 
described  it  as  Xylostroma  gigantevm  It  may 
be  the  immature  form  of  Dff.dalea  quenina,  or 
a  species  of  Polyporus.  It  is  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  used  as  material  for 
receiving  plaister.  (Berkeley.) 

oak-lungs,  •'. 

Bot.:  Sticta pulmonacea.     [STICTA.] 

oak-paper,  «.  Taper  hangings  stained 
or  grained  to  resemble  oak. 


.boll,  bo^-;  pout,  j<nvl;  eat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  «*"" ;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  «t*fl«-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  alms.    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


oaken—  oath 


oak-spangle,  s.  A  kind  of  gall  produced 
on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of 
Viplolepis  peduncularis.  (Curtis.) 

oak-tree,  «.    An  oak. 

"  Beneath  the  brown  shade  of  the  oa*-fr«ei." 

LongftUow :  Evanyelin*,  IL  S. 

Oak-tree  Pug : 

Entoon. :  A  moth,  Eupithecia  abbreviate. 

oak  en,  *  ok  en,  a.  [A.8.  d<xn.}  Made  of 
oak  ;  consists  iikf  of  oak,  or  of  oak-trees  ;  made 
of  the  leaves,  branches,  &c.,  of  oak. 

**  Bat  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound, 
Or  oatom  (MUM,"  Covper:  T<M*  Talk,  W*. 

Dak  en  pin,  5.    [OAKEN.] 
Hurt. :  A  kind  of  apple. 

"  Oakfnpin.  ao  called  from  Ita  hardneM.  U  a  laatlnjr 
fruit,  ylelda  excellent  liquor,  and  la  uemr  the  nature  of 
tlie  Westbury  apple,  though  not  In  form."— Mortimer : 


*  dak  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  oak;  dimin.  sun*,  -ling.} 
A  young  or  small  oak. 

"  Planted  with  youuK  oaUiitff*.'*— JMyw /  tylra,  bk. 
L,  ch.  ix.,  1 1. 

oak  um,  *  oak  am,  *  oek-am,  s.  [A.S. 
dcumoo  =  tow  ;  lit.  =  that  which  is  combed 
out,  from  A.S.  prefix  d-,  and  cemban  =  to 
comb;  camb=.i  comb;  O.  H.  Ger.  dcambi.} 

[COMB,  V.] 

1.  The  coarse  portion  separated  from  flax 
or  hemp  in  hackling. 

2.  Untwisted  rope ;  used  for  caulking  the 
•earns  of  a  ship's  plank,  being  forced  in  by 
chisel  and  mallet.    White  oakum  is  that  made 
from  un tarred  ropes. 

"  They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  calk  th« 
•eaiai  of  the  •htps,  of  old  aeer  aud  weather- beat*  u 
ropea,'—  Xateigh.  ffiitory  o/ th*  World. 

T  To  pick  oakum :  To  make  oakum  by  un- 
twisting old  ropes.  It  is  a  common  employ- 
ment in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

*  oak  y\  a.     [Eng.  tak  ;   -y.}     Resembling 
oak  ;  having  some  of  the  properties  or  charac- 
teristics of  oak. 

"  1  tell  you  of  the  oaJry,  rocky,  flinty  heart*  of  men 
turned  into  fle»h."— ftp.  Sail :  £ttntt  qfu  Christum. 

lar,  *  ar,  *  oor,  *  ore,  *  oare,  s.    [A.S.  Ar; 

cogn.   with   Icel.  dr ;   Dan.  aare;  Sw.  dra; 
Bausc.  aritra  =  a  rudder,  originally  a  paddle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Spread  all  your  oan vaM.  all  your  oan  employ.* 

Pope :  li  tuner ;  Iliad  Ix.  $7. 

2.  An  oarsman  ;  one  skilled  in  rowing. 

8.  An  oar-like  appendage  or  swimming  organ 
Of  an  animal.  . 

IL  Technically: 

L  Brewing :  A  blade  or  paddle  with  which 
mash  is  stirred  in  the  tun. 

2.  Naut. :  An  instrument  for  rowing ;  a  long 
paddle  or  piece  of  timber,  round  at  one  end, 
to  suit  the  hand,  and  flattened  at  the  other, 
used  to  proj>el  a  boat,  barge,  &c.,  through  the 
water.  Au  oar  is  frequently  used  for  steering; 
in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  an  ordinary  oar 
shipped  in  a  swivelled  fork  at  the  stern,  as  in 
whale-boats ;  or  it  may  be  a  broad  paddle 
attached  to  a  long  arm,  working  on  a  swivel 
near  its  centre,  as  is  often  the  case  in  keel- 
boats,  SCOWS,  &C. 

IT  A  long  oar,  used  occasionally  to  assist  a 
Vessel  in  a  calm,  is  a  sweep,  and  is  operated 
by  two  or  more  men.  Sm<ill  o;irs«re  sculls  ; 
one  rower  using  one  on  each  side,  sitting 
midlength  of  the  thwart.  A  rigged  oar  is  one 
in  which  the  oar  is  pivoted  to  the  gunwale 
and  moved  by  a  rod,  or  by  a  rower  sitting 
abaft  it,  so  that  he  may  face  forward. 

H  1.  To  boat  oars :  To  cease  rowing  and  lay 
the  oars  in  the  boat. 

2.  To  lie  on  the  oars: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  raise  them  from  the  water  and 
hold  them  horizontally. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cease  from  work  ;  to  rest, 

3.  To  put  one's  oar  in :  To  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  others ;  to  meddle  officiously. 

4.  To  ship  oars :   To  place  them  in  the  row- 
locks or  between  the  thole-pins,  ready  for  use. 

5.  To  toss  the  oars  :  To  raise  them  vertically, 
testing  on  the  handles.     It  is  a  form  of  salute. 

6.  To  unship  the  oars :  To  take  them  out  of 
the  rowlocks. 

oar-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Regalecvs  bnnlcsii ;  known  also  as 
the  Ribbon-nsh.  [REQALECUS.] 


oar-footed,  a.    Having  feet  like  oan. 

Oar-footed  Crustaceans  : 

Zool.  :  The  Copepoda  (q.v.).  The  animal 
figured  is  the  female  of  Cyclops  quadricornit, 
the  water-flea,  highly 
magnified. 

"  The    Copepoda, 


OA.R-FOOTKI*  CRUS- 
TACEAN. 


- 

are  all  of  •mall  IIM." 
JiickoUon  :  Mouiw  (  «'«*. 
p.  278. 

oar-lock,  s.   A 

rowlock  (q.v.). 

oar  -propeller, 

*.  A  device  t<>  imitate 
by  machinery  the  ac- 
tion of  sculling. 

oar  swivel,  s.  A 

pivot  for  au  oar  on  the 
gunwale  ;  a  rowlock. 

oar-weed,  «. 

/.'.'.  :  The  largest  form  of  a  focoid,  Lamin- 
oria  diyitata  or  Cloustoni. 

•bar,  r.i.  At.     [OAR,  «.] 

A.  Intrttns.  :  To  row. 

"f  !  j  oor'rf  with  labouring  arms  alon«  the  flood," 
Pot*:  Hom*r;  Odyucy  xii.  IM. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  propel  by  rowing. 

"  'BoTe  the  contention*  ware*  he  kept,  and  oar*d 
HluiMlf  with  hi*  good  an...  In  luaty  atrokea." 

XhaJMp-  :  T*r*f*ti.  IL  L 

2.  To  stir  with  oars  ;  to  work  an  oar  in  ;  to 
row  on. 

"  Fonook  the  Ore,  and  oar~d  with  nerrotu  Unibt 
The  billowy  brine." 

Bool*  :  Orlando  Purioto.  bk.  xt 

bared,  a,  [Eng.  oar  ;  -ed.}  Furnished  or  pro- 
vided with  oars.  (Generally  in  composition  : 
as,  a  four-oared  or  eight-oared  boat.) 

oared-throw,  s. 

Zool.  :  Sorex  ciliatus  (or  remifer),  a  name 
given  by  some  naturalist*  to  what  Bell  con- 
siders to  be  the  Common  Water  Shrew,  the 
difference  of  coloration  dej-ending  on  the 
season  and  on  the  age  of  the  specimen. 

6-a  ri-tls,  s.    {Or.  wopiov  (£arion)  =  a  small 
egg;  suit'.  -i(i«(q.v.).] 
Puthul.  :  Inflammation  of  the  ovarium. 

*  bar  -less,  a.      [Eng.  oar;  -less.}     Destitute 
of  oars  ;  not  provided  with  oars. 

"  A  broken  torch,  an  oarlm  boat" 

«yrv»  ••  ftnue  of  Aoydot,  IL  ». 

man,  s.  [Eng.  oars,  and  man.]  One 
who  rows  with  an  oar  ;  a  rower  ;  one  skilled 
in  rowing. 

"  At  the  prow  of  the  boat  rote  one  of  the  oartmfn." 
L'jtt'jffllato  :  £mngelint,  li.  2. 

*  oars   man  ship,  *.    [Eng.  oarsman;  -ship.} 
Skill  in  rowing. 

"ProfeMiouiU  oartm/rntttip  generally  it  at  a  very 
low  ebb  In  England."—  Itu  Uy  A'evt,  8epL  IS,  188L 

oar'  y,  *6ar'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  oar;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling an  oar  or  oars  ;  having  the  form  or 
use  of  au  oar. 

"  Hen  all  the  feather'd  troop*  retreat. 
Securely  ply  their  oar?  f" 


oary  footed,  a.    Web-footed, 

"Who  never  flnds  the  living  stream  In  fellowship 
with  its  own  oarv-/o<tt*d  kind,  —  Brit.  Quart.  Review, 
IviL  410. 

*  oase,  *.    [OSIER.]    Osiers. 

"  With  OOM,  with  Iraugha  and  btuhea." 


o  a  sis  (pi.  o  a'-sefX  «-  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
oa<rts,  avafft*  (oasis,  auasis),  the  term  applied 
to  fertile  islets  iu  the  Libyan  desert.  Of  Egyp- 
tian origin  ;  cf.  Coptic  ouahe  =  a  dwelling- 
place,  an  oasis  ;  ouih  =  to  dwell.]  Originally 
a  fertile  spot  in  the  Libyan  desert  ;  now  ap- 
plied to  any  fertile 
spot  in  the  middle 
of  a  waste  or  de- 
sert. (Often  used 
figuratively.) 

"  Even  where  Arabia'* 
arid  wtute  entombs 
Whole  canvana,  the 
green  oasit  blooms." 
Holland  : 


Matrimony.  (W23 

oast,  oast,  *  ost, 
*  oste,  s.  [A.S. 
dst  =  a  kiln;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  eest ;  O.  OAST. 

Dut.   ast,   and  al- 
lied to  A.S.  dd  =  a  funeral  pile.]    A  kiln  for 
drying  hops.   The  kiln  has  an  upward  draught, 


the  3 oor  being  perforated  and  the  hops  lying 
t  upon  hair-cloth. 

oast-house,  «.    An  oast. 
oat,  oote,  *  ote,  *.     [A.S.  dta.} 

1.  Lit.  A  Bot. :  The  genus  Arena  (q.T.X 
and  s| serially  Avena  sativu.  It  has  been 
developed  by  cultivation  from  A.  Jatua,  It 
thrives  on  almost  any  soil,  even  in  cold 
mountain  valleys  and  on  marshy  ground,  and 
has  run  into  many  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  grains  (the  other  being  barley)  which  ex- 
tend furthest  north  in  Europe.  It  is  largery 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  food  for  bora* 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  as  human  foodi 
In  Scotland  it  forma  a  staple  food.  [OA> 

MEAL.] 

*2.  A  pipe. 

"But  now  my  oat  prooeeda.'        Milton :  tycidai,  88. 

«i  Wild  oats :  Originally  a  term  for  a  rakish, 
dUuipated,  or  extravagant  person. 

"Well,  go  to.  vitd  oati,  •pendthrlft,  prodigal."— 
J?«.  a  Man  mag  CJboow  a  tiood  M't/«-  (1WL) 

t  Now  obsolete  except  in  the  phrase,  To  sow 
one's  wild  oats,  i.e.,  to  indulge  in  youthful 
dissipation  or  excesses ;  hence,  To  have  sown 
one's  wild  oats  =  to  have  given  up  the  dissipa- 
tions or  excesses  of  youth ;  to  have  reformed. 

"  Pool*  had  picked  op  some  wttd  oar*— he  had  sown 
them  tiQW."—Li/U<m;  What  will  A«  Do  with  itt  bk. 
Til.,  ch.T. 

oat-fowl,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Snow  Bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivulis. 

oat-grass,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Avena  (q.T.X 

oat  starch,  x. 

Citfui. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  oat  (q.v.X 
The  granules  are  polygonal  In  form,  and 
smaller  than  those 
of  maize,  varying  in 
size  from  '0001  to 
•0004  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Only  the 
larger  granules  ex- 
hibit a  distinct 
hilum. 

oat-stone,  «. 

Pathol.  :  An  en- 
terolith  composed 
of  the  indigestible 
fragments  of  oat-  OAT-STARCH. 

meal.  They  are  said 

to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  Scotland,  and 
in  other  places  where  much  coarse  oatmeal  is 
eaten.  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  ix.  87.) 

oat  cake,  s.  [Eng.  oat,  and  cake.}  A  cake 
inadu  .  -i  oaten  meal. 

"Take  a  blue  stune  they  make  haver  or  oatcal-«t 
UJMJH.  and  lay  It  uiioii  the  croai  ban  of  iron."— 

oat'-en,  *  ot-en,  a.  [Eng.  oat ;  adj.  suff.  -*n.J 
Pertaining  to  or  made  of  oats,  oat-straw,  or 

oatmeal. 

"  Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  nut  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute." 

Milton :  Lycidat,  SS. 

T[  Gradually  becoming  obsolete,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  substantive  out  used 
adjectively,  as,  oat  cake,  rather  titan  oitten 
cake. 

bath,  *  oo th,  *  oth,  *  othe,  s.  [A.S.  ddh; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  eed ;  Icel.  eidhr ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
ed;  Goth,  aitha;  Ger.  eid ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tit; 
O.  Ir.  oeth.} 

1.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  made 
with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed.  By  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  person  making  oath  is  understtxxl  to 
invoke  His  vengeance  if  that  which  is  affirmed 
or  declared  hi  false ;  or,  in  case  of  a  promissory 
oath,  if  the  promise  or  obligation  is  wilfully 
broken.  Oaths  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Assertnry 
oaths,  or  those  oaths  by  which  the  truth  of  a 
statement  is  affirmed  :  as  an  oath  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  an  affidavit ;  (2)  Promissory  oaths,  or 
those  oaths  by  which  something  is  promised, 
or  an  obligation  is  assumed  :  as,  the  oaths  of 
witnesses ;  the  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which 
the  person  taking  the  oath  promises  allegiance 
(q.v.)  to  the  government.  Modern  legislation 
hits  also  provided  particular  forms  of  oatln 
for  Jews ;  lias  permitted  affirmations  to  be 
made  by  persons  who  hare  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  take  an  oath ;  and  has  otherwise 
greatly  relieved  those  required  to  swen  r 
frnm  the  penalties  and  disabilities  consequent 
on  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  the  oaths. 
Witnesses  are  allowed  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 


Bite,  fat,  fare,  arcMst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  kw« 
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their  evidence  in  any  way  which  is  binding 
Upon  their  consciences. 

"  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  significa- 
tion is  the  same."— Paley:  Moral  Phttoiophy.  bk.  iii., 
«b.  xvl. 

2.  A  careless  and  blasphemous  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  of  anything 
divine  or  sacred,  either  by  way  of  appeal  or 
imprecation,  or  as  a  profane  exclamation  or 
ejaculation. 

"  With  othet  gret  he  waa  BO  sworne  adoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,848. 

*  If  Ex  ojficio  oath : 

Law :  An  oath  whereby  any  person  was 
obliged  to  make  any  presentment  of  any  crime 
or  offence,  or  to  confess  or  accuse  himself  or 
herself  of  any  criminal  matter  or  thing,  where- 
by he  or  she  might  be  liable  to  any  censure, 
penalty,  or  punishment  whatsoever.  (Shipley.) 

*  6ath'-a  ble,  a.     [Eng.  oath;  -able.]     Capa- 
ble of  h'aving  an  oath  administered  ;  qualified 
to  take  an  oath. 

"You're  not  oaffaiMe.*         Shakttp.  :  Timon,  IT.  8. 

oath  break  ing,  ».  [Eng.  oath,  and  brok- 
ing.] The  breaking  or  violation  of  an  oath  ; 
perjury. 

14 Hla  oathbreakinff  he  mended  thus. 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  IB  forsworn. " 

Sha***p. .  1  Henry  IV.,  T.  1 

*  oath   rite,  s.     [Eng.  oath,  and  rite.]     The 
ceremony  or  form  used  in  the  taking  of  an 
oath. 

Oat  malt,  s.  [Eng.  oat,  and  malt.}  Malt 
made  of  oats. 

"  In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  ontmalt,  and  the 
other  half  barleymalt."— Mort imer :  Hutbundry 

6at  meal,  *  oote  -mole,  «.    [Eng.  oat,  and 

meal.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Meal  or  floor  made  by  grinding  oats. 

*"  A  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  irreat  difficulty,  and  M 
•  matter  of  favour,  procured  for  the  French  legation," 
—J/acaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  rii. 

*2.  One  of  a  band  of  dissipated,  riot.ius 
profligates,  who  infested  the  streets  of  London 
ID  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Roaring  boys  and  oatmeali." 

Ford :  Sun'i  Darling,  i.  J. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Panic-grass  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Panicura. 

2.  Chem. :  The  meal  of  the  oat  deprived  of 
Its  husk.    It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  articles  of  food,  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  protein  compounds  than   the 
finest  wheaten  flour.     An  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  Scotch  oatmeal  gave  13  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous material,  60-70  per  cent,  of  heat  givers, 
and  3  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter.     It  is  u 
strong  food,  and  requires  much  cooking  in 
order  to  burst  its  starch  cells  ;  the  longer  it  is 
cooked  the  more  digestible  it  becomes.     Oat- 
meal is  frequently  adulterated  with  barley 
meal ;  this  is  readily  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, the  granules  of  the  barley  being  round, 
and  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  oat. 

oats,  *.  pi    [OAT.] 
daze,  s.    [OOZE,  s.] 

6b-t  pref.  [Lat.]  A  common  prefix,  used  to 
denote  such  meanings  as,  about,  against,  at, 
towards,  before,  upon,  over,  near,  over-against, 
&c.  It  sometimes  has  only  an  intensive  force, 
and  occasionally  is  used  to  denote  inversion,  or 
position  at  the  back,  as  obovate  =  inversely 
ovate  ;  occiput  =  the  back  of  the  head.  Ob- 
becomes  oc-  before  words  beginning  with  c,  as 
occur ;  of-  before  /,  as  q/Ter ;  and  op-  before  p, 
as  oppose. 

IT  *  (1)  Ob-and-sol :  An  abbreviation  of  Ob- 
lection  and  Solution,  used  in  the  margins  of 
books. 

"Avast  ocean  of  06*  and  tol*."— Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy  {To  the  Reader),  p.  70. 

*  (2)  Ob-and-soler,  *  Ob-and-soller :  A  scholas- 
tic disputant ;  a  controversialist,  a  polemic. 

6-ba-di'-ah,  *.  [Heb.  vrilS  (Obhadhyahu), 
and  nH3»  (Obadhyah)  =  servant  of  God  ;  123? 
(ebed)  =  a  servant,  and  TV  (yah)  =  Jehovah ; 
Gr.  fAj3Si«  (Abdias),  'Oj3o7«  (Oorfioi).] 

1.  Script.  Siog. :  The  names  of  various 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1 
Kii.gs  xviii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  21,  vii.  3,  viii.  38, 
ix.  16,  44,  xit.  9,  xxvii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7 ; 
xxxiv.  12;  Ezra  viii.  9;  Neh.  x.  5;  Obadiah 
L  1).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 


last-named  prophet.  He  is  not  the  same  as 
the  Obadiah  of  1  Kings  xviii.  3-7.  or  of 
2  Chron.  xvii.  7. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  fourth  of  the  minor 
prophetic  books.  It  contains  only  ofie  chapter 
of  twenty-one  verses,  denouncing  vengeance 
against  the  Edomites  for  their  unbrotherly 
conduct,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  a  heathen  foe,  they  helped 
to  plunder  that  capital,  besides  cutting  off 
fugitive  Jews  and  surrendering  refugees  (10- 
14).  Prophecy  is  then  made  of  the  future 
glory  in  store  for  the  Jews  (17-21).  If,  as  is 
probable,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  referred  to 
was  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  the  book 
was  written  after  the  year  B.C.  688.  It  is  re- 
lated to  Jeremiah  xlix.  7-22.  (Cf.  specially 
Obadiah  1-6,  8,  16,  with  Jer.  xlix.  14,  15.  16, 
»,  10,  7,  12.  Which  is  the  original  has  not 
been  decided  :  Obadiah  1,  19,  21,  is  the  same 
In  theme  as  Amos  ix.  11,  which  may  possibly 
explain  why  Obadiah  immediately  follows 
Amos  in  the  Bible. 

*  6b  am'-bu-late,  v.i.    [Lat  obambulatum, 
supine  of   ohambulo,  from   06-  =  about,  and 
ambulo  =  to  walk.  ]    To  walk  about. 

"They  do  not  obambulate  and  wander  up  and 
dowu."—  Adam*  :  Workt,  iii.  146. 

*  6b-am  bu  la'  tion,  s.    [Lat.  cbambuJatio, 
from  obainbulo  =  to  walk  about.]    A  walking 
about  ;  a  continued  or  repeated  walking. 

"  Impute  all  theie  obambulationt  and  night  walk*  to 
the  quick  and  fiery  atomi,  which  did  abound  in  our 
Don.  —  Gayton:  Don  Quixote,  p.  117. 

6  -ban,  s.   [Japanese.]  The  principal  gold  coin 
of  Japan,  value  about  £4  2s.  sterling. 

*  6-  bar'  no,  *  6  bar'  ni,  «.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  kind  of  drink  (?). 

"  Strong  waters,  mum, 
Heath  and  nbnrni." 

Ben  Jonton:  The  Devil  it  on  AH,  L  1. 

ftb-bli  ga'-to,    6b-li~ga'-to,  *      [Ital.  = 

bound.] 

Music:  An  instrumental  part  or  accompani- 
ment of  such  importance  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

*  6b-braid  ,  $.    [UPBRAID.] 

ob-Ola'-vate.  a.     [Pref.  oo-.  and  Eng.  c&ivate 
(qv).] 
jiofc.  ;  Inversely  clavate. 

ob  com  pressed  ,  a.     [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng. 
compressed  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  So  compressed  that  the  two  sutures 
of  a  fruit  are  brought  into  contact;  flattened 
back  and  front. 

6b-con'-lc,  ob-con'-  ic  -al,  a.     [Pret  06-, 
and  Eng.  conic,  conical  (q.v.).j 
Bot.  :  Conical,  with  the  apex  downwards. 

o'b-cor'-date,  o.    [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  cordate 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Inversely  cordate  ;  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  downwards. 

*  Sb-dor-ml-tion,  «.      [Lat.  obdormio  =  to 
sleep,   from  06-,  and  dormio  =  to  sleep.]    A 
sleeping  soundly  ;  a  sound  sleep. 

"A  peaceable  obdormitinn  In  tliy  bed  of  ease  and 
honour."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Contemplation!,  uk  iv. 

*  6b-duce'f  v.t.     [Lat.  obduco,  from  ob-,  and 
duco  =  to  lead.  ]    To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 

"A  cortex  that  Is  obduced  over  the  cutls."—  Bale  : 
Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  66. 

*  Sb-dUCt',  v.t.      [Lat.   obductus.   pa.  par.  of 
obduco  =  to  obduce  (q.v.).]    To  draw  over  ;  to 
obduce.     (Browne  :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  v.) 

*  Sb-duc'-tiou,  s.      [Lat.  obductio,  from  oft- 
ductits,  pa.  par.  of  obdvco  =  to  draw  over,  to 
obduce  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  covering,  or  draw- 
ing over  as  a  covering. 


,  *.  [Eng.  obdurate);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obdurate  or  hardened 
against  moral  influences;  hardness  of  heart; 
stubbornness  ;  obstinate  persistence  in  sin  or 
wickedness. 

"  Thou  Uiink'st  me  aa  far  In  the  devil's  book,  as  thou 
and  Falstaff,  (or  oWurnryaad  persistency."—  Shaketp,  ; 
IBmrylV.,  M.  2. 

ob   du  rate,  *  ob  diir'-ate,  a.      [Lat.  ob- 
duratus,  pa.  par.  of  obduro  =to  make  hard.] 

[OfiDURE,  V.] 

1.  Hardened    in   heart,    especially  against 


moral  influences ;  persisting  obstinately  in  aia 
or  wickedness ;  impenitent. 

"To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail. 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent  T" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  790. 

2.  Hard-hearted ;  unfeeling,  stubborn,  hard, 
Inflexible. 

"There  Is  no  flesh  In  man's  obdurate  heart." 

Cowptr ;  Tatk,  11  1 

*  3.  Harsh,  rugged. 

"They  Joined  the  most  obdurate consouants  without 
one  intervening  vowel."— Swift.  (Todd,) 

*  ob   du-rate,  v.t.    [OBDURATE,  a.)   To  make 
or  render  obdurate  ;  to  harden. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  sayth.  I  will  obdurate  the  hart 
of  Pharao."— Barnet:  Worket,  p.  279. 

Sb-dn-rate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  obdurate;  -fy.] 
In  an  obdurate,  hard-hearted,  or  obstinate 
manner  ;  with  obduracy. 

Ob  du-rate-ness,  5.  [Eng.  obdurate  ;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obdurate  ;  ob- 
duracy, stubbornness. 

"This  reason  of  his  was  grounded  upon  theofttfurol* 
net*  of  men's  hearts."— Hammond  :  Workt,  iv.  687. 

*  ob-du-ra'-tion,  *.     [Lat  obduratio,  from 
obdurdtits  =  obdurate   (q.v.).]      Obduracy ; 
hardness  of  heart ;  stubbornness. 

"  To  what  an  height  of  obduration  will  sinne  lead  a 
man."—  Bp.  Ball :  Contempt. ;  Playact  of  Eyvpt. 

*  6b  diire ,  v.i.  &  i.    [Lat.  obduro  =  to  harden  ; 
oo-,  and  duro  —  to  make  hard  ;  durus  =  hard.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hard  or  hardened  ;  to 
render  obdurate  ;  to  harden.    (Milton :  P.  L.. 
ii.  568.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  hard  or  obdurate. 

"  Senseless  of  good,  as  atones  they  soon  c-bdur,-." 

Beywood  •  Troia  Britannic*,  1,001 

*  6b-diire',  a.    [OBDURC,  v.]   Hard,  hardened, 

obdurate. 

*  6b  dtired ,  a.    [OBDURE,  v.]    Hard,  obdu- 
rate. 

*  6b  diired'-nes»,  *.     [Eng.  obdured ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obdurate ;  obdu- 
racy. 

"Through  obdurednett  and  Infidelity  it  will  need! 
perish."—  Bp.  Ball:  Sermon  on  Act*  ii.  »7,  S3.  40. 

*  Sb  diire'-ness,  s.      [Eng.  obdure  ;   -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  obdurate ;  obduracy. 

"  Oh  the  sottiahnesa  and  obdureneu  of  thin  s<mne  at 
perdition." — lip.  Hall :  Contempt. ;  Chritt  Betrayed. 

8  -be'- ah,  a.  [A  West  African  word.]  [Osi.] 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

"The  term  Obeah,  Obiah,  or  Qbia  (for  it  la  vtiriously 
written)  we  conceive  to  be  the  adjective,  and  Obe,  or 
Obi,  the  noun  substantive,"— B.  Edward* :  Brit.  Wett 
Indiet  (fid.  181&J,  it  107. 

obcali   man,   obcnh    woman,  *.     A 

man  or  woman  who  practises  Obi  (q.v.). 

"A  negro,  when  he  Is  taken  ill,  inquires  of  tb« 
Obcah-man  the  cause  of  hia  sickness."— B.  Sdvardtt 
Brit.  Wut  Indiet  (ed.  1819),  ii.  111. 


*  <$-be'-di-ble,  a.     [Lat.  obedio- 
Obedient,  compliant. 


to  obey.) 


"  By  the  obedible  eubmisslon  of  their  created  nc  tare.* 
—Bp.  Hall  ;  Contempt. ;  Chritt  among  the  Gcrgewnet. 

o-be  di  cnce,    *  o-be-dy-ence,   s.    [Fr., 
from  Lat.  dbedientia,  from  obediens,  pr.  par.  of 
obedio  =  to  obey;    Sp.   &    Port,   obediencia; 
Ital.  obedienzat  obbedieiiza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obedient; 
dutiful  submission  to  authority  or  restraint; 
compliance  with    command,   prohibition,  or 
direction ;  readiness  to  obey  that  which  is 
required  or  directed  by  authority. 

"  Myself,  and  all  the  Angelic  Host .  . .  our  happy  Btat* 
Hold,  MS  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds. ' 

Milfm :  P.  L.,  v.  63T. 

2.  Words  or  actions  exhibiting  reepect  or 
reverence ;  dutifulness. 

"  I  am  your  wife  In  all  obedience." 

Shakttp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  ft 

H  Ecdes.  &  Church  History : 

1.  The  duty  which  the  clergy  owe  to  llieir 
immediate  superiors  in  all  things  consistent 
with  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  submission,  in    all    things    lawful, 
which  members  of  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations vow,  at  profession,  to  their  superiors 
and  to  the  rules  and  constitutions. 

3.  The  written  command  by  which  a  supe- 
rior in  a  religious  order  or  congregation  com- 
municates any  special  order  to  a  subject,  e.g.t 
to  leave  one  house  and  go  1 1  another,  or  to 
undertake  or  relinquish  a  cei  jiiii  ofllce. 

4.  A  party,  a  following.    This  use  of  the 


boil,  bo*^ ;  pint,  J6~\vl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  *=  than,    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -jiou  —  Chun,    -cious,  -tious,  - sious  -  shua.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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term  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  seat  of  the  pajiary  was  transferred  to 
Avignon  by  Cl'-nu'iit  V.  It  hag  now  a  wider 
•u-riilication  ;  thus,  tlic  JViman  obedience  in- 
cludes all  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
Biljiremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  expres- 
sion the  Anglican  obedience  is  only  employed 
by  those  who  claim  to  constitute  the  Catholic 
section  of  the  Establishment. 

5  *  (1)  To  give  obedience  :  To  be  obedient  ; 
to  obey. 

"  To  lire  oMIetue-  where  tla  truly  owed." 

alatap.  :  *«c6c<»,  ».  t. 

(2)  Passive  obedience:  Unqualified  obedience 
or  submission  to  the  commands  of  another, 
whether  such  command*  be  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, just  or  unjust.  Passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  to  authority  have  been  at  times 
taught  as  a  political  doctrine. 

•o-bivdl-Sn'-ci-ar-jf  (c  as  ah),  *.  [Eng. 
obedieiuje);  -lary.]  One  who  obeys  ;  one  who 
is  o  l>ed  lent. 

"FaltMoll  Ckthollckes  and  otattoctaria  to  their 
church,"—  Fox  :  Martyrl.  p.  870. 

«M>e  di  ent,  "  o-be-dy-ent,  a.  [Pr.  dbl- 
dient,  from  Lat,  obedient,  pr.  par.  of  obedio  = 
to  »bey,  from  ob  =  towards,  and  audio  —  to 
listen,  to  hear  ;  Sp.  oltdiente  ;  Ital.  obbediente.) 
Submissive  to  authority,  restraint,  or  control  ; 
reaily  to  obey  the  commands  or  directions  of  a 
superior  ;  dutiful,  compliant. 

"  What  meant  that  caution  join'd  ,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ;"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  614. 

•  6-be-dI-«n  tial  (tt  as  «h),  n.  (Pr.  obtdi- 
mtitl.]  According  to  tlie  rule  of  obedience  ; 
in  compliance  with  command. 

"  By  an  obrdienti<tl  practice  of  those  duttee  And 

."—  Soutk  :  .ter'nuru.  Vol.  ix.,  ser.  II. 


obediential-obligations,  t.  ft. 

Scots  Law:  Such  obligations  as  are  incum- 
bent on  parties  in  consequence  of  the  situa- 
tion or  relationship  in  which  they  are  placed, 
as  the  obligation  upon  parents  to  maintain 
their  children.  (Opposed  to  Conventional 
obligations.) 

6-bd  dl  ent-1?,  *  o-be  dl-ente-ly,  adv. 
[EiiK.  obedient  ;  -ly.]  In  an  obedient  manner  ; 
with  oltedience  and  dutiful  submission  to 
authority  ;  submissively. 

•*  To  whate'er  aboTe  WM  fated 
OtftlieMlf  he  bo«'d  his  «ont." 

Cooper  :  fattier  i  Adrtct  to  Ml  San. 

O-bci'-san^e,  s.    [Fr.  obtismnce,  from  obeit- 
taiit,  pr'  par.  of  obeir=  to  obey  (q.v.).] 
*L  Obedience. 

"  The  people  stood  In  ofteiMftee." 

Uovrr  :  c.  A.    (Prol.) 

2.  An  act  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  a  bow,  a 
courtesy. 

"  Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  oteixuio  unto  the  king.* 
—  1  Kinal  L  It. 

3.  Submission,  deference. 

"  Offering  no  of/fftetnct  to  the  world." 

WordnmrOt  :  Excurtitm,  bk.  TL 

•  O  bei'-san-9^,  s.      (Eng.  obeisance);   -y.} 
The  same  as  OBEISANCE  (q.v.). 

•6-bei-sant,  *  o-bey-sant,  a.  [Fr. 
atieitsant,  pr.  par.  of  o6eir  =  to  obey  (q.v.).] 
Obedient,  submissive. 

••  Lo  thus  he  waiine  a  luitle  wife, 
Which  obeiiant  was  at  bit  »  III." 

Ooner:  O.A..IV. 

•  obelsch.  v.i.     [OBEISAST.]     To  obey  ;  to  le 
obedient. 

"Alle  that  oMic&ento  hym."—  WycUft:  AtrwfT. 

•  o-bcis  sant,   *  o-bey-sant,   o.      [OBEI- 

BANT.I 

•  Sb-e-lls  -cal,  a,     [Eng.  obelisk;  -at]    Hav- 
ing  the  form  of  an  obelisk  ;  like  or  resembling 
an  obelisk  ;  tail  and  tapering  like  an  obelisk. 

Sb  e-liak,  *  ob  e  liske,  s.  [Fr.  oUUsyie, 
from  Lat.  obeliscttm  accus.  of  obeliseus  ;  Or. 
o/3cAto-i«K  (obelukos),  dimin.  of  oVtAoc  (obelos) 
=  n  spit,  a  i  loin  i  nd  pillar  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  obelixo.] 

1.  Print,  it  Writing  :  In  its  Latin  sense,  a 
•ign  like  a  sharp-pointed  spear  (t)  with  which 
dout'tful  passages  were  marked,  or  references 
made  to  notes  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of 
•  page  ;  a  dagger. 

"  I  have  set  ray  mark  upon  them  [(.«.,  pedantic 
words)  ;  and  If  nny  of  them  h.-ive  chanced  to  eacniie  the 
tbelM.  tin-re  can  arlsw  nu  other  iuouuvenience  from  it 
but  au  occasion  to  exercise  the  choice  and  Judgu.eut  of 
the  reader."—  Phillip,:  Xtu  World  of  Words.  (Pref.) 

2.  Arch.  :   A  quadrangular,  slender  stone 
•haft,  with  a  pyramidal  apei.    The  width  of 


the  base  is  usually  about  one-tenth  of  the 
he' -/lit,  nml  trie  pyramidal  apex  has  about  '>!!••- 
truth  of  the  whole  lenuth.  Obelisks  were 
commonly  formed  from  a  single  stone,  mostly 
of  granite.  Tiiere  are,  however,  two  small 
obelisks  in  the  British  Museum  formed  of  ba- 
salt, and  one  at  Philfe  of  sandstone.  Oin-li.sks 
were  en>ct«d  in  pairs,  and  many  still  exist  on 
the  ancient  sites,  while  others  have  been  re- 
moved and  set  up  elsewhere.  The  first  obelisk 
I  to  have  been  erected  by  Barneses,  King 
ypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  it 
was  40  cubits  high,  and  employed  20,000  men 
in  building.  There  are  about  a  dozen  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  erected  In  Rome.  The  largest 
is  that  from  HellopoUs.  It  is  of  granite,  and 
now  stands  liefore  the  north  portico  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lftteran,  where  it  was 
erected  In  1588.  ?ts  whole  height  is  about 
149  feet ;  without  the  base,  105  feet.  It  was 
removed  to  Alexandria  by  Constantino,  and  to 
Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  and  placed  in 
the  Circus  Maxlmus.  The  obelisk  at  Luxor 
was  presented  to  the  French  nation.  In  1820, 
by  Mehemet  All,  and  was  re-erected  in  Paris 
In  1893.  Its  height  Is  78  feet.  The  obelisk  at 
Alexandria,  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and 
presented  to  the  English  nation  at  the  same 
time,  was  allowed  to  lie  prostrate  and  half 
buried  by  the  sand,  until  removed  to  England 
and  set  up  on  the  Embankment  in  London. 
The  second  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Khedive,  and  brought 
to  this  country  in  1881.  It  stands  in  Central 
I'ark,  New  York.  Far  the  largest  obelisk  in 
the  world  is  the  Washington  Monument,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  db'-tS-lfak,  v.f.    [OBELISK,..]   To  mark  with 
an  obelisk,  as  in  printing  or  writing. 

*  ob  e  lize,  r.f,     ;  Or.  o0cA>?u  (obelizo),  from 
d/fc*<>«  (obelos)  =  a  spit,  an  obelisk  (q.v.).]    To 
mark  with  an  obelisk ;  to  mark  as  npurtous  or 
doubtfuL 

Sb'-fi  lus,  s.  (Lat,  from  Or.  o'/9<Ms  (obelos)= 
•  spit.]  (OBELISK.) 

Print.  <t  Writing :  A  mark  (thus  —  or -;-). 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  needle,  and 
used  in  old  MSd.,  or  old  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics, to  point  out  a  spurious  or  doubtful  pas- 
sage or  reading, 

*  6b  equl  tate   (oqul    as   8k'-kwi),   ».«. 
[Lat.  obf.qu.ita,  from  06-,  and  equito  =  to  ride.] 
[EQUITATION.]    To  ride  about    (Cockeram.) 

*  6b-equl-ta  -tion  (oqul  as  ck  kwl),  s. 
[OBEQUITATE.]       The   act   of  riding  about 
(Cockeram.) 

O  ber-in,  «.    [Of.  O.  Oer.  atb,  loel.  Ofr  =  an 

elf(q.v.n 

1.  Medlmal  Mythol. :  The  king  of  the  fairies 
(Skakesp.  :    Midsummer  Night*  Dream),   and 
husband  of  Titania  or  Hab. 

2.  Aitrun. :  A  satellite  of  Uranus. 

*  ob  er-ra  -tlon,  «.    (Lat  oberratvm,  sup.  of 
oberro  =  to  wander  about,  from  oft-,  and  em 
=  to  wander.]    The  act  of  wandering  about 
(Bailey.) 

6-bese',  o.  [Lat.  obetu*  =  (1)  eaten  away,  (2) 
fat,  pa.  par.  of  obedo  =  to  eat  away  :  ob-  = 
away,  and  ado  =  to  eat]  Very  fat  or  corpu- 
lent ;  fleshy ;  loaded  with  fat 

"  One  said  of  an  orer-o6««  priest  that  he  was  an 
Arminian."— Hatto*:  On  Item  Quixote,  p.  1 

6  bose  ness,  s.  [Eng.  obese;  -not.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obese ;  excessive  cor- 
pulence or  fetuess ;  obesity. 

o-bes'-i-ty,  o-be»  -l-tjf.  s.  [Fr.  oUsitt,  from 
Lat  obesitas  =  corpulence,  fatness,  from  obe- 
fus  =  obese  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  obeeidad ;  Ital.  obesiUt  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obese ;  obese- 
ness. 

"On  these  many  diseases  depend  ...  on  the  Urge. 
ness  of  the  veins,  an  atrophy  ;  on  their  siualluesa.  oba- 
ity."—Grm :  Cotmottfffia  Sacra. 

Y  This  is  a  stronger  term  than  corpulency 
(q.v.),  and  denotes  a  morbid  accumulation  of 
fat  under  the  integuments  to  such  au  extent 
as  to  constitute  a  disease.  Obesity  may  be 
hereditary,  may  arise  from  over-feeding,  or 
from  taking  too  much  fluid.  It  diminishes 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  activity,  and  is 
modified  by  the  diminution  of  non-nitrogenous 
food,  which  produces  fat 

S-bey1,  "  o-bele,   *  o-boye,   "  o-bey-en, 

v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  obtir,  from  Lat  obedio  =  to 


obey;  Ital.   obedin,  obbedtre;   Sp.   obedeotr.] 
[OBEDIENCE.) 

A.  TransMrt: 

1.  To   be   obedient   or  submissive  to ;  to 
comply  with  the  commands,  directions,  or  in- 
junctions of. 

"  Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore : 
tine  lunch  ooejFsvf  hluu  but  she  lov'd  him  more." 

/>ryd«n  :  Kltonvra,  177. 

2.  To  be  under  the  rule  or  government  uf ; 
to  be  ruled  or  governed  by ;  to  be  subject  to. 

3.  To  follow  the  impulse,  movement,  power, 
or  influence  of ;  to  be  moved  by ;  to  submit  to 
the  direction  or  control  of :  as,  A  ship  obey* 
the  helm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  obedient  or  submissive  to  authov 
rity ;  to  do  as  one  Is  bid. 

"  'Stand.  Bayard,  stand  I'  the  steed  obn«t-" 

Scott:  Lad*  o/tAe  £•*•,  T.  1S> 

*  2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to,  in  ao 
cordauce  with  the  French  idiom. 

"  Tet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obrrfd.' 

MUian  s  P.L,  1.  m. 

i-bdy'-tjr,  «.      [Eng.    obey;  •«•.]     One  who 

obeys,  submits,  or  complies. 

"The  force  of  command  consisted  In  the  consent  of 
o6e»er>."— ttottand  :  Camdto ;  fltoibttk  (an.  IMi),  bk.  L 

S-bey'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it.  s.    (OBEY.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  pair,  t  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  At  sulst. :  The  act  of  submitting  or  com- 
plying with  commands  or  injunctions ;  obe- 
dience, submission. 

*  8-b«iy'-lAg-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  obeying;  4y.J 
In  an  obedient  manner ;  obediently,  submis- 
sively. 

*  o-bey-awnnoe.  a,    [OBEISA»O«.] 

*o -bey-sing,  •  o  boi  sing,  «.  A  a. 
[OBKISCH.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  obeying  ;  obedi- 
ence. 

B.  As  adj. :  Obedient. 

"That  falnetli  him  ao  true  and  oMi/tif.'  ' 

Chuucer:  LoftHd  of  Good  Women. 

*6b-firm',  v.(.  [Lat.  obfimo^  to  make  firms 
ob-,  and  Jirmus  =  strong,  nrm.)  To  make  firm 
or  strong ;  to  obtlrmate. 

"The  olgtrinca  soul  will  hold  out"— Of.  Ball! 
Remedy  of  Prophaneneu*,  bk.  li. ,  {  1L 

•6b  fir  mate,  v.t.  [Lat  objirmatni,  pa, 
par.  of  objirma.]  To  make  nrm  ;  to  harden  in 
resolution.  [OBFIHM.] 

"They  do  obtrmati  and  make  obstinate  their 
minus/— «WUo*  •  Jiiracla  a/ AnliOtrt*.  f.  U.  (UK.) 

"  6b  f ir-ma'-tlon,  s.  [OBFIRMATE.]  Hard- 
ness of  heart;  obstinacy,  obduracy. 

"  All  the  objlrmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by 
which  they  ibut  tbelr  eyes  against  that  light"— to. 
Taflar:  Repentant*,  ch.  11..  i  jl. 

ob-fus'-oate,  *  6f-ftU -cate,  v.t. 
CATB,  a.J 

*  1.  Lit. :    To  make   dark  or  gloomy ;   to 
darken,  to  obscure. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  bewilder,  to  puzzle,  to  confuse,  to 
muddle. 

"If  paulon  and  prejudice  do  not  obfutctit*  hll 
reason.  —  Waterttoute  :  Apolfor  Learning,  p.  tM. 

*  (2)  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 

"  The  fame  of  our  eitlmaclon  shall  now  be  obflttratt, 
utterly  extinguished,  and  nutblog  let  by,  —Ball  i 
Edward  IV.  (an.  7). 

*  (3)  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"All  vice  tux.  Ii.zineM.  which  ojfuicate  and  dtfTHme 
the  children  of  good  house*."—  Woodnttpiw :  fmtch 
Grammar,  p.  864.  (162a.) 

*  6b  fiis  -cate,  a.    [Lat.  obfuscattu,  o/uscatvt, 
pa.  par.  of  obfusco,  offasco  =  to  darken  over,  to 
obscure,  from  06  =  over,  and/«*co  =  to  darken; 
fuscus  =  dark,  swarthy.]       Dark,    obscured, 
cl«uded. 

"A  very  obfttMau  And  obcenn  •ifht"— Burton : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

6b  f&s-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  obfuscatio,  o/u*. 
catio,  from  objuscatus,  offnscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
obfujoo,  offutco  =  to  darken,  to  obscure.]  [OB- 
FUSCATE, o.J  The  act  of  obfuscating,  ob- 
scuring or  bewildering ;  the  state  of  being 
obfuscated  or  bewildered. 

"  From  thence  comen  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  t>6 
futrxitton  of  iplnts.  desperntiun,  and  the  like."— 
Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  202. 

*  ob-fiiaaue',  *  of  fiisque  (quo  as  k),  v.t. 

[Fr.  offitsqiier,  from  Lat,   obfasco,  offusco  =  to 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t., 
«r.  wore,  wplt  work,  whd.  soi  L  ;  mute,  otib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffcll ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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darken;  8p-  ofiiscar;  Port,  o/uscar.]  [Ofi- 
Ft'  .si  ATE,  a.]  To  obfuscate,  to  darken,  to  ob- 
scure, to  confuse. 

"  A  superfluous  glare  not  only  triet,  but  cffusquet 

the  intellectual  i%ht,"—  £0ttn?&ro*«  ."   FravnwuU   of 

£uaytt  $  6. 

6'-bi  (1),  s.     [OBEAH.] 
Anthropology: 

1.  A  system  of  sorcery  prevalent,  though 
not  to  »>  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  am-i  •; 
the    negro    population    of  the  West  Indian 
colonies.     It  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from   Africa  by  negroes  who  had  been  en- 
slaved, and  to  these  obeah-meu  (or  women; 
the  blacks  used  to  resort  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
orders, obtaining  revenge,  conciliating  favor, 
the  discovery  of  a  thief  or  an  adulterer,  and 
the  prediction  of  future  events.     The  practice 
of  obi  had  become  general  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  both  In  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  obeah-meu  exercised  vast  influence,  and  that 
they  carried  on  a  system  of  secret  slow  poison- 
ing, the  effects  of  which  were  attributed  by 
their  more  ignorant  fellows  to  obi.    The  system 
resembles  other  superstitions  of  savage  peoples. 
It  may  have  originated  in  ancient  religious 
practices,  in  which  sorcery  LKMV  a  large  part. 

2.  The  magical  power  or  inflnence  by  which 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  def.  1  were  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained. 

"  The  multitude  of  occwiotu  which  may  provoke 
the  negroes  tu  exercise  the  power*  of  Obi  against  each 
other.  —B.  XUieardt;  Brtt,  W**t  India  |«1.  1819),  11. 
UL 

3.  A  kind  of  fetish  in  which  the  power 
known  as  obi  was  supposed  to  reside. 

"The  obi  la  uau.-illy  composed  of  ft  farrago  of  'ma- 
terials, muat  of  which  ore  enumerated  in  Jamaica  law, 
Viz..  blood,  feathers,  parruta'  beaks,  dun1  teeth,  alii- 
gators'  t««tht  broken  bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum.  aud 
eggshells."—  B.  Edward*;  Brit.  Wat  Indict  (ed.  1819), 
IL  111,  112. 

I  To  put  obi  on:  To  bewitch  by  means  of 
Obi.  When  this  was  done  for  purposes  of 
revenge,  the  person  on  whom  obi  was  put 
usually  fell  into  a  morbid  state  of  body  and 
mind,  terminating  only  by  death.  This  was 
either  the  effect  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
or,  more  probably,  of  poison. 

*'-bi  (2)  •.  A  broad  silken  sash  of  gay  colors 
worn  by  Japanese  wumeu. 

fib  Im  -brl-cate,  o.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  imbri- 

cate (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  imbrication  directed  down- 
wards. (Henslow.) 

$b-J  o  ne,  «.  [Probably  from  Obi,  a  river  In 
Siberia,  whence  the  original  species  came.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  A  triplex,  containing 
the  British  species  AtripUx  portulacoidea  and 
A.  pedunculata. 

•  6  b'  -it,  ».     [O.  Fr.  obit,  from  Lat.  obitus  =  a 
>lng  to  ...  death,  from  obitum,  sup.  of  obeo 
e  to  go  near  :  ob-  =  near,  and  eo  =  to  go.] 

1.  A  death,  a  decease. 

2.  The  date  of  a  person's  death. 

"  A  little  inscription  thereon,  containing  his  f  DurelJ 
name,  title,  aud  o&it"—  Wood:  Athtnce  Oxon.,  voL  it 

3.  Funeral  ceremonies  ;  obsequies. 

4.  The  anniversary  of  a  person's  death  ;  a 
service  for  the  soul    of   a  person  deceased, 
celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

*'  At  thy  hallowed  tomb  they  yearly  obttt  show." 

Orayton  :  Puly-Olbion,  a.  IS. 

Tf  Post-obit  :  [PosT,  pref.]. 

*  obit-song*  «.    A  funeral  song,  a  dirge. 

8b  -I-ter,  adv.  [Lat.  =by  the  way,  from  ofr- 
=  by,  along,  and  iter  =  a  way.]  By  the  way,  in 
passing  along,  incidentally  ;  as,  Aa  opinion 
given  obiter. 

obiter  dictum,  a. 

Law  :  An  incidental  opinion,  M  distin- 
guished from  a  judicial  dictum. 


-al,  a.  [Lat.  obih^s)  =  death  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -a*.]  Pertaining  to  obits,  or  the 
days  on  which  funeral  solemnities  are  cele- 
brated. 

*  obltual-day,  a      The  anniversary  of 
death. 

"Hu&bltuat-day.'-LifeofA.  Wood.  July  10.  UH. 


r-l-ltf,  adv.    [Erig.  obituary;  -ly.] 
In  the  manner  of  an  obituary. 

•*-btt'-U-ar-lst,  «.     [Eng.  obituary);  -i 
The  recorder  of  a  death.    (Southey.) 


8-bIt'-u-ar-&  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  obitu(s)  =  death  ; 
Eng.  a*ilj."  sutf.  -ary  ;  Fr.  obituaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
death  of  a  person  or  persons ;  as,  an  obituary 
notice. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  list  of  deceased  persons,"  or  of  the 
obitual  days  on  which  the  anniversary  service 
la  performed  for  the  dead. 

2.  An  account  or  notice  of  the  decease  of  a 
person  or  persons,  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 

Sb'-Ject,  *.     [OBJECT,  v.;   Fr.  objtt;  O.  Sp. 

objecto;  Sp.  objeto.} 

L  Ordinary  iMngitage  : 

1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 
Is  employed ;  that  towards  which  the  mind  is 
directed  in  any  of  its  states  or  activities. 

"  M&rlborough  wna,  not  without  reason,  the  object  of 
their  bitter«s{  hatred."— itacaulay :  Jfitt.  Eng..  ch. 
xlv. 

2.  That  to  the  attainment  of  which  efforts 
are  directed ;  that  which  is  aimed  at  or  de- 
aired  ;  aim,  ultimate  purpose,  end,  desire. 

"  The  main  abject  is  to  make  aa  impression  on  th« 
populace."— Hacatday :  hist.  Eng.,  ch.  w. 

3.  That  on  which  any  action  is  or  may  be 

exercised. 

"  Titus  had,  like  every  other  human  being,  a  right 
to  justice,  liut  he  wa»  nut  a  urojwr  object  of  mercy. ' — 
JtucaulUjf  :  Hut.  A'/ii/.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Anything  visible  and  tangible  ;   a  ma- 
terial product  or  substance. 

5.  Sight,  appearance ;  the  aspect  in  which 
anything  is  presented  to  notice. 

"  Extended  or  contracted  alt  proportion! 
To  a  moat  hideous  obji-ct." 

Shake*!-. :  Alii  Well  that  Ends  W41,  V.  S. 

6.  One  who  is  rendered  more  or  less  help* 
less  by  disease  or  accident.    (Scotch.) 

7.  A    person    whose    appearance   is   ludi- 
crously ugly,  or  disfigured ;  a  guy,  a  sight : 
as,  She  has  made  quite  an  object  of  herself. 

*  &  An  obstacle.    (Beeon :  Work*,  Hi.  380.) 
IL  Technically : 

L  Gram.  &  Logic:  The  word,  sentence,  or 
member  of  a  sentence  or  clause,  denoting  the 
person  or  thing  on  which  the  action  expressed 
by  a  transitive  verb  is  exercised;  a  word  or 
member  of  a  sentence  or  clause  governed  by  a 
preposition :  as  in  the  sentence,  "  He  wrote  the 
fetter,"  letter  is  the  object  of  wrote ;  and  in  the 
sentence,  "He  disputed  the  fact  of  her  death," 
the/acf  of  her  death,  is  the  object  of  disputed. 

2.  Philos. :  The  correlative  of  subject.  [NoN- 
EOO,  SUBJECT,  s.,  II.  5.] 

object  finder,  s. 

Optics :  A  means  of  registering  the  position 
of  a  microscopic  object  in  a  slide,  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  found  in  future. 

object  glass,  s. 

Optics:  The  objective.  The  glass  at  that 
end  of  a  telescope  or  microscope  which  is  pre- 
sented toward  the  object.  By  it  an  image  of 
the  object  is  formed,  to  be  viewed  by  the  eye- 
glass. In  good  instruments  of  either  kind  the 
object-glass  is  achromatic,  and  composed  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  one  or  more  being  of  flint- 

flass  and  the  other  or  others  of  crown-glass, 
n  practice  the  term  object-glass  is  applied  to 
telescopes,  objective  being  reserved  for  micro- 
scopes. 

object-lesson,  s.  A  lesson  for  the  young 
given  with  the  object  to  be  described,  or  a  re- 
presentation of  it,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
pupils. 

"  No  object-leuon  should  ever  be  given  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  little  story  or  anecdote. "— /learon.* 
Hchtiot  J  inflection,  p.  16. 

object-staff,  s. 

Survey. :  A  staff  the  same  height  as  the  level, 
forming  a  sight  to  be  viewed  from  thence  In 
determining  levels.  [LEVELLINO-STAFF.] 

object-teaching,  s.  Teaching  by  means 
of  object-lessons. 

8b-Ject,  *  ob-jecte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  objecter, 
from  Lat.  objecto  =  to  throw  against,  to  oppose, 
frequent,  from  ofyiefo=to  throw  against  or 
towards :  06-  =  towards,  against,  and  jacio  = 
to  throw;  Sp.  objetar;  Hal.  obiettare,  obbiet- 
tare.} 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  put,  throw,  or  place  in  the  way ;  to 
oppose. 

"  Pallaii  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,"      Po)>e :  ffomer  ;  Odyttty  vlL  M. 


*2.  To  put  forward,  to  venture,  to  expose. 

"  To  object*  their  owiie  bod  yes  ami  lyves  for  tbati 

defence."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Catiel  of  Helth,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xiL 

*3.  To  set  clearly  in  view  ;  to  expose. 
"Amaze  poor  mortal*  and  object  their  crime*," 

Herbert.     (A  nnn»date.) 

*4.  To  propose,  to  suggest;  to  bring  for- 
ward as  a  proposal. 

"Good  Master  Vernon,  it  IB  well  objected." 

Shake*?.  ;  1  Henry  VI..  ii.  4. 

6.  To  bring  forward  as  a  charge,  matter  of 
reproach,  or  censure,  or  in  any  way  adverse 
or  unfavourable ;  to  state  or  urge  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  to  offer  in  opposition ;  frequently 
followed  by  to  or  against. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  make  objection  in  words 
or  argument ;  to  raise  objections  ;  to  argue 
against  anything. 

"  Ye  kiiiges  mother  ohiected  openly  against  his  mar 
Tinge. '— 3ir  T.  Jfort :  lYurkes,  p.  60. 

*6b-ject,  a.  [Lat.  objectus,  pa.  par.  of  objicio 
=  to  throw  against  or  towards.]  [OBJECT,  v.) 

1.  Set  or  placed  before  ;  exposed. 

"Flowers  growing  scattered  ID  diver*  bed*,  will 
•hew  more  ao  a*  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  tmee."- 
Bacon. 

2.  Opposed,  objected ;  presented  or  put  for 
ward  in  opposition. 

*  6b  ject'-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    object;    -able.] 
Capable  of  being  made  or  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion. 

"It  1*  a*  objectable  against  all  those  things,  which 
either  native  beauty  or  art  atforU."— fip.  Taylor:  Art* 
Jtcial  Raitdtomenett,  p.  H6. 

t  6b-ject'-I-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  object;  suff.  -fy.) 
To  form  into  an  object ;  to  cause  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  object. 

ob-jec-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  objectionem, 
accus.  of  objectiot  from  objectus,  pa.  par.  of 
objicio  — to  throw  towards  or  against ;  Sp.  ob~ 
jecion;  Ital.  obbiezione,]  [OBJECT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting,  urging,  or  bringing 
forward  anything  in  opposition. 

2.  That  which  is  or  maybe  urged  or  brought 
forward  in  opposition ;  an  adverse  argument, 
reason,  or  charge  ;    a  ground  or  reason  for 
objecting  or  opposing  ;  a  fault  found  or  capa- 
ble of  being  urged  against  anything. 

"  Tbelr  Bcholaaticalt  diuiuitie  must  make  o 
•gainat  every  truth.  '—Tyndall:   Worlu,  p.  47L 

*  3.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

"  Your  spiteful  (alae  objection*.'' 

£/MiA-«<p.  ;  2  Henry  VI.,  L  S. 

*  4.  A  cause  of  trouble  or  sorrow ;  care, 
anxiety. 

6b-Jec'-tion-^-ble,a.  [Eng.  objection;  -able.}, 
Capable  of  being  objected  to ;  open  or  liable 
to  objection ;  calling  for  disapproval :  as,  06- 
jectionable  language. 

ib-jSo'-tion-^-bly,  odtJ.  [Eng.  objection- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  objectionable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  so  as  to  call  for  or  deserve  disapproval 
or  censure. 

*  8b-Jec'-tIst,  *.    [Eng.  object;  -ist.]    One  who 

supports  the  objective  philosophy  or  doctrine. 

*  ttb-Jeo'-ti-vate,  v.t.  [Eng.  objective);  -aU.} 
To  objectify. 

"Sb-Jec-tf-va'-tion,  *.    [Eng.  objective)  ? 

-a(ion.]    The  act  of  objectifying. 

Sb-jSc'-tiVe,  o.  &  *.  [Eng.  object;  -i*;  Fr. 
objectif.} 

A*  -4.s  adjective : 

L  Qrd.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to- 
the  object ;  contained  in  or  proposed  as  an 
object. 

"  Search  out  the  viut  treasuries  of  objeetift  know. 
ledge."— Hale  :  Orig,  o/  Mankind,  p.  160. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition 
as,  the  objective  case,  an  objective  clause. 

2.  Metaph. :  (See  extracts). 

"The  terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the 
primary  distluctiuii  in  cousciouauetts  of  self  and  uot* 
self,  and  this  dUtinction  involves  the  whole  science 
of  mind,  for  this  science  la  nothing  more  than  a  deter- 
mination of  the  subjective  aud  objective-  in  themselves 
•lid  in  their  mutual  relation*. '— Hamilton :  Meta- 
physic*  (ed.  Mauael),  i.  160,  161. 

"  ObJ«ctive  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceed* 
from,  the  object  known,  and  uot  from  the  subject 
kuowing,  and  thus  denotes  what  is  rent,  In  optxwition 
to  what  is  ideal— what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to 
wbi>i.  exists  merely  in  the  thought  of  the  individual." 
t/,milton:  Metaphvtict  (ed.  Hansel).  1.  159,  160. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram. :  The  objective  case;  the  case  In 


o^ ;  pout,  jo%l ;  oat,  cell,  chorua,  9hin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  8iu,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    -ing, 
••ion.  -ttui  =  aliau.    -tion.  -sion  -  ahun ;  -{ion.  -fion  -  zhiin.    -<3iou*,  -tiouo,    aioua  =  sliua.    -We.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  aci. 
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objectively— obligation 


which  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  a  pre- 
position stands  in  a  sentence. 

2.  Mil.  :    The   same   as    OBJECTIVI-POINT 
(Q.V.). 

"  No  army  could  march  upon  It*  ohjeeti»$  .  .  .  md 
iMve  on  one  flank  *i  IKJ  werf  ul  *  position."  —  fttamtard, 
fcpt.  1  I8W. 

3.  Optics:  [OBJEcr-OLAsa]. 

objective-line,  a. 

Perspective  :  A  line  drawn  on  the  geometrical 

E'.-me,  the  representation  of  which  ii  sought 
the  draught  or  picture. 

objective-method,  *. 

i'hilos.  :  A  method  of  inquiry  which  moulds 
iU  conceptions  on  realities  by  closely  following 
the  movements  of  the  objects  as  they  severally 
ptvsmt  themselves  to  sense,  so  that  the  move- 
ments of  thought  may  synchronize  with  the 
movements  of  things.  (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

objective-philosophy,  s.  The  same  as 
TRANSCEND  ENTAI.-PH  i  LOSOPHY  (q.v,). 

object!  ve  plane,  *. 

Perspective  :  Any  plane  situated  In  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  whose  perspective  representation 
U  required. 

objective  point,  *. 

Mil.  :  The  point  or  position  by  the  securing 
of  which  a  general  obtains  either  some  decisive 
result  or  the  furtherance  of  a  decisive  result. 

$b-Jec'-tive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  objective;  -ly.} 
In  an  objective  manner. 

"  Aristotle's  immovable  mover  being  understood  by 
him  not  to  move  the  Heavens  efficiently,  but  only 
objectively  and  finally."—  CudwortA:  InttU.  fiyitem, 
p.  41S. 

*6b-Jec'-tIve  ne««,  «.  (Eng.  objective  ;  -nets.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  objective  ;  ob- 
jectivity. 

"The  faculty  of  light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  1m. 
preulou  or  objtctivenext.  "—Haft  :  Oriff.  of  Mankind,  p.  L 


-I-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  objective);  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  objective  ;  ob- 
jectiveness. 

"  There  art  numerous  expressions  In  Hamilton 
which  Indicate  thi*  objectivity."—  J,  Veitch  :  HamiUvn, 
p.  144. 

*  6b  jec   tiv-i*e,  v.i.    [Eng.  objective)  ;  -««.  ] 

10  philosophize  according  to  the  objective 
philosophy. 

*  db'-Ject-ue,  v.t.    [Eng.  object,  s.  ;  -t*.)    To 
make  an  object  of;  to  place  in  the  position  of 
an  object  ;  to  look  upon  as  an  object. 

Ob  ject  16*5,  a,  [Eng.  object,  s.  ;  -less.] 
Without  an  object  or  purpose  ;  aimless,  pur- 
poseless. 

"Object  lets  as  thuee  strange  scrawling*  on  tb*  bare 
mouutaiu  aide."—  Brit.  Ojuart  Reriew,  Ivii.  41L 

db  J6c'-tor,  t.  [Eng.  object,  v.  ;  -or.]  One 
who  objects  ;  one  who  raises  or  urges  objec- 
tions to  a  proposition,  scheme,  or  measure, 

"  Let  the  objector  but  honestly  and  Impartially  ex- 
amine and  observe  himself."—  Sal*  ;  Ortff.  of  Man- 


g.  object  ;  *tal.}    Vis- 


**b-jec'-ti>-aJ,a. 

ible. 


"Concerning  .  .  .  external    or    objeatvaH    idols."  — 
Adam*.    Work*.  ii.  ftt. 

*  fcb-JIc'-I-ent,  s.    [Lat.  objiciens,  pr.  par.  of 
objicio  =  to  object  (q.v.)."]    One  who  objects  ; 
an  objector,  an  opponent. 

*  6b  ju  ra  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  objuratus,  pa.  par. 
of  objuro  =  to  bind  by  oath  :  06-  and  jura  =  to 
swear.]    The  act  of  binding  by  oath. 

*  6b  jure',  v.i.    [Lat  objuro.]    To  swear. 

"  The  people  .  .  .  began  abjuring,  foaming.  itnpre- 
C*tlU£."  -Cart  ylc.-  Mixxll.,  1.  353. 


*  6b  jiir  -gate,  r.t.    [Lat.  objurgatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  objurgo  =  to  chide  :    ob~  and  jurgo  =  to 
chide.}    To  chide,  to  blame,  to  reprove, 

*  fcb-jur-ga'-tlon,  *.    [Lat.  objurgatio,  from 
objurgates.]    [OBJURGATE.]  The  act  of  chiding 
or  reproving;  reproof,  blame,  censure,  repre- 

hension. 

"  While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  objuryation 
on  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  retired."—  Qickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  rlviii, 

*  o'b-Jur'-ga-tdr-jf,  a.     [Lat  objurgatarius, 
from  objurgatus,  pa.  par.  of  objurgo  =  to  chide.] 
Chiding,  reproving,  reprehensory  ;  containing 
reproof  or  censure. 

"  The  objurgatory  'Question  of  the  Pharisees."— 
Pale),  :  Evidence*,  pt.  U.,  ch.  iv. 


[Pref.  06-,  and  Eng. 


6b  lan^e   6  late,  o. 

lanceolate  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  Inversely  lanceolate  ;  lanceolate  nar- 
rowing towards  the  point  of  attachment  in- 
stead of  towards  the  apex.  (Gray.) 

"  ob  -lat,  «.    [OBLATE,  «.] 

db  late,  a.  [Lat  oblatus,  from  06-  =  towards, 
and  iatus,  pa.  par.  of  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry.  j 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Flattened  or  shortened. 

2.  Geom.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  spheroid, 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-ellipsis 
about  its  shorter  diameter.  The  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is,  a  figure,  broadly 
speaking,  like  a  sphere  or  globe,  but  which  is 
really  flattened  a  little  at  the  poles.  The 
measurement  of  meridional  arc  has  shown 
that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
about  7,926  miles,  and  the  polar  one  7,899, 
that  is,  the  equatorial  is  to  the  polar  diameter 
nearly  as  300  to  299. 

db'  late,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  oblatus,  pa.  par.  of 
o/ero  (for  obfero)  =  to  offer  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Offered  up,  dedicated,  devoted, 
consecrated. 

R.  As  substantive  : 

Eccles.  A  Church  History  (Pi.); 

1.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  (and,  in 
one  instance,  of  women),  who  place  themselves 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  their  superiors. 

(1)  The  Oblates  of   St   Charles  Borromeo 
were  founded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  of 
that  name  in  1678.     They  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Cardinal  (then  Dr.)  Manning 
in  1857. 

(2)  The  Oblates  of  Italy,  founded  at  Turin 
In  1816,  have  a  mission  in  Eastern  Burmah. 

(3)  The  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  were 
founded  at  Marseilles  in  1815  by  Charles  do 
Mazenod,  afterwards  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
They  are  employed  on  the  Roman  mission 
in   Canada.    British   India,   and  the   United 
States,  and  have  eight  houses  In  Britain  and 
three  in  Ireland. 

(4)  The  Oblates  of  St  Frances  of  Rome  are 
ft  community  of  women,  with  simple  vows. 
established  in  1433.    Called  also  Coltatines. 

2.  Children  dedicated  by  their  parent!  to 
the  religious  life. 

3.  Lay  brothers. 

*  4.  Invalided  soldiers  placed   in   Crown 
abbeys  in  France,  who  swept  the  church  and 
rang  the  bells  in  return  for  shelter  and  sup- 
port 

*  6b  late,  v.t.    (OBLATE,  o.  ft  *,J 

1.  To  offer. 

"  To  raider  the  cytle  rpon  reasonable  conditions  to 
them  by  the  French*  Kyug  sent  and  ablated."—  Hall  ; 
Henry  VI.  (U.U.  31). 

2.  To  offer  as  an  oblation  ;  to  dedicate  or 
devote  to  the  service  of  Ood  or  of  the  Church. 

*  ob'  late-ness,  s.    [Eng.  oblate;  -new.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oblate. 

ob  la  ti,  s.  pi.    [OBLATE,  ok  &  s.,  B.] 

ob  la'-tlon,  *  ob-la-ci-on,  *.  [Fr.  oblation, 
from  Lat  oblationem,  accus.  of  oblatio  =  an 
offering,  from  oblatus,  pa.  par.  of  o/ero  (for 
o&/«ro)=to  offer  (q.v.);  Sp.  oblaewn;  Ital. 
oblazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  offering. 

"  This  oblation  of  an  heart  .  .  .  Is  the  most  accep- 
table tribute  we  can  pay  him.'  —Locke  :  Heatunablenett 
of  t'liriitianity. 

2.  An  offering  ;  anything  offered  as  au  act 
of  worship  or  reverence. 

"  A  pin  wai  the  usual  oblation,"  -Scott  ;  Don  Roderick, 
(In  trod.) 

IX  Technically: 

L  Canon  Law  :  Anything  offered  or  dedi- 
cated to  God  or  the  Church,  whether  movables 
or  immovables. 

*  2.  Church  Hist,  :  A  gift  or  offering  for  the 
expenses  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  support  of 
the  clergy  and  poor. 

*  ob  la-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  oblation;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  an  oblation  or  offering,  as  an  act 
of  worship  or  reverence. 

*  ob  -Id-'  -trate,  v.i.    [Lat.  oblatratus,  pa.  par. 
of  oblatro  =  to  bark  at  :  oft-  =  towards,  against, 
and  latro  —  to  bark.]     To  bark,  to  snarl,  to 
raiL    (Cockeram.) 


*  ob  la  tra   tion,  s.     [OBLATKATE.]    A  bark- 
ing,  a*  snarling ;  quarrelsome  or  snappish  ob- 
jection ;  cavilling. 

"  The  apostle  feares  none  of  these  currish  oblatro 
ti<mi."—Jtp.  Ball :  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lordt. 

*  6b  lec  -tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  oblectatus,  pa.  par. 
of  oblecto  =  to  please.)    To  please,  to  delight, 
to  rejoice. 

*  ob  lec-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.   oblectatio,  from 
obUctatus,  pa.  par.  of  oblecto  =  to  please.]    To 
please,  to  delight,  to  rejoice. 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing  highly ;  the  state  of 
being  pleased  ;  delight. 

2.  That  which  pleases  or  delights  :  pleasure 
delight 

"  Such  oblectationt  that  can  be  bid  In  godlluesa."— 
feltham ;  Ret'>l*e»,  pt.  1L,  res.  M. 

*  6b  -lick,  *  ob-like,  a.    [OBLIQUE,  a.] 

ob  H-gant,  *.  [Lat.  obligans,  pr.  par.  of 
obligo  =  to  bind  down.]  [OBLIGATION,  II.  2.) 

6b  11  gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  obligates,  pa,  par. 
of  obligo  —  to  bind  down  :  06  =  down,  and  ligo 
=  to  bind.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bind  down ;  to  place  under 
an  obligation ;  to  oblige  or  constrain  morally 
or  legally. 

"  That's  your  true  plan— to  obligate 
The  present  ministers  of  «tat*." 

Churchill ;  Ohott,  IT. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  be  binding  or  constrain- 
ing ;  to  bind. 

"This  oath  he  himself  explains  as  obligating.''— 
9tr  »'.  Hamilton.  (AmianduU.) 

«J  This  word  is  still  common  In  Scotland. 
Ireland,  and  America,  but  its  use  is  almost 
«•  atirely  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

ob  li  ga  tion,  •  ob  11  ga  ci  on,  *  ob- 
ly-ga^i-on,  *  ob  11  ga-cl  oun,  a.  [Fr. 
obligation,  from  Lat.  obligationem,  accus.  of 
of  obligatio  =  a  binding,  from  obligatns,  pa. 
par.  of  obligo  =  to  bind  down ;  Sp.  obligation; 
Ital.  obligazione.]  [OBLIGATE,  OBLIGE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  binding  or  constraining. 

2.  That  which  binds,  constrains  or  oblige* 
to  any  act ;  that  which  constitutes  a  legal  or 
LJ  jral  duty. 

"The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to  mak* 
restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a  personal 
met."— Taylor.'  Rule  <tf  Holy  Living. 

3.  A    binding   agreement  or  contract ;  ft 
treaty,  a  compact. 

"  Hade  hy  111  oblyyacion,  *  hostage  hym  gan  send*." 
So4«rt  et?  Oloucetttf, 

4.  A  duty   imposed   by   the   relations   of 
society ;  a  duty  towards  one's  fellow-men,  ft 
claim  upon  one. 

"  Both  of  them  had  learned  by  experience  how  sooa 

James    forgot    obligation*."— Macaulay :    Mitt.    Jtnff., 
ch.  vii. 

6.  A  liability  arising  from  contracts  entered 
Into. 

"The   beggared,  the   bankrupt,  society  .  .  .  while 

meeting  ttioM  obligation*,  grew  richer  aud  richer." — 
JfocoiMay:  Jfat.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

6.  A  position  or  state  of  being  bound  or 
indebted  to  another  for  a  ben-lit,  favour,  or 
kindness  received ;  a  state  calling  for  grati- 
tude :  as,  He  is  under  great  obligations  to  you. 

7.  An  act  which  binds  another  to  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

"  Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  UM 
a  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  hiuatlft"— 
L'Ettrange. 

II  Law: 

L  Eng.  Law :  (See  extract). 


"An  obligation  or  bond  Is  a  deed  whereby  the 
obligor  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  aod 
admliiiitrators,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 


another  at  a  day  appointed.  If  this  be  all,  the  bond 
is  called  a  single  one,  ttmplex  obtigatio :  bnt  there  is 
generally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the  obligor  dues 
some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or 
else  shall  remain  in  full  force :  for  Instance,  repay, 
meat  of  a  principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  tb» 
obligee,  with  interest.  In  case  this  condition  Is  not 
performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute. 
at  law,  aud  charges  the  obligor,  while  living ;  and 
after  his  death  the  obligation  descends  upon  his  heir, 
who,  on  defect  of  personal  asaets,  is  bound  to  die- 
charge  it,  provided  ne  has  real  assets  by  descent  as  a 
recompense.  BO  that  it  may  be  called,  though  not  ft 
direct,  yet  a  collateral,  cbarge  upon  the  laud*."— 
Blackttone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  18. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  legal  tie  by  which  one 
is  bound  to  pay  or  perform  something  to 
another.  The  debtor  (in  England  the  obligor) 
is  the  obligaTit  or  granter,  and  the  creditor  in 
the  obligation  (in  England  the  obligee)  is  the 
receiver  or  grantee. 

U  Day  of  Obligation  ;  Holiday  of  Obligation: 
Roman  Church :  A  day  other  than  Sunday 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


obligate— obliquity 
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on  which  the  faithful  are  bound  to  hear  mass 
•nd  abstain  from  servile  works.  The  days  of 
obligation  in  England  are  :  Christmas  Day, 
the  Circumcision  (Jan.  IX  the  Epiphany 
(Jan.  6),  Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Christi, 
Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Panl  (June  29),  the 
Assumption  (Aug.  25),  and  All  Sainte  (Nov.  1). 

8t>  U-ga'-to,  «.    [OBBLIOATO.] 

•  Sb'-U-ga-tor-I-Ift  »  ob  11  ga-tor  1  lie, 

adv.  [Eng.  obligatory) ;  -ly.]  In  an  obliga- 
tory manner ;  by  obligation. 

"Being  bound  MigatoriHe.  both  tor  htm«elfe  ind 
bte  Buecowon.' —  Fox:  Martyrt,  p.  230. 

"Bb'-ll-ga-tor-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obligatory; 
-*ts>.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obliga- 
tory or  binding. 

5b'-ll-ga-t6r-j?,  a.  [Lat.  cbligatorius,  from 
obligates,  pa.  par.  of  obligo  =  to  bind ;  Fr. 
obligaloire.}  Imposing  an  obligation;  bind- 
ing or  constraining  legally  or  morally ;  re- 
quiring the  performance  of  or  forbearance 
from  some  act.  (  Followed  by  ou  or  upon  before 
the  person  bound  ;  formerly  by  to.) 

"Either  now  unlawfull.  or,  at  leut  neither  ibli'ia- 
tvry  nor  convenient."—  Up.  Hall:  Catet  of  Cftntcitnce. 

S-bllge',  *  O-bligg,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  obliger  = 
to  oblige,  to  bind,  from  Lat.  abligo  =  to  bind 
down,  to  oblige  :  ob-  =  to,  down,  and  ligo  = 
to  bind  ;  Sp.  obligar ;  Ital.  obbligare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bind,  to  attach  firmly. 

"He  had  obliged  all  the  senators  and  magistrates 
firmly  to  himself."— Bacon. 

*  2.  To  bind  by  agreement  to  do  something, 
to  bind  down. 

"  Thei  obliged  them  to  pyne 
Forti  thousand  pound."      Robert  de  ISrtmne,  p.  88. 

*  3.  To  bind  by  treaty  or  compact ;  to  ally, 
to  make  subject. 

"Ycli  obtiffi  me  to  the."     Robert'tif  Moucttter,  p.  12. 

4.  To  constrain  or  compel  by  any  force, 
legal,  moral,  or  physical ;  to  impose  obliga- 
tion upon  ;  to  compel  to  something. 

"  A  man  is  Mid  to  be  obliged  when  he  IB  urged  by 
*  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of 
another."— Paley :  Moral  Philotophy,  bk.  1L,  ch.  11. 

5.  To  place  under  an  obligation  of  gratitude 
fcy  a  favour  or  kindness ;  to  bind  by  some 
favour  done  or  kindness  shown ;  to  please,  to 
gratify. 

6.  (In  the  passive} :  To  be  Indebted,  to  owe. 

"To  those  mills  we  *re  obliged  for  all  our  metals."— 
Bfitlfn :  Boyle  Lecture* 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  impose  obligations  ;  to  be  binding,  to 
bind. 

"  No  power  can  oblige  any  further  than  it  ean  take 
cognizance  of  the  offence  and  inflict  penalties." — 
South :  Sermont,  vol.  v. ,  ser.  6. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  be  obliging. 

"  Sneer'd  at  by  fools,  by  flattereri  besieged, 
And  BO  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliqca." 

Pope:  Spittle  to  Arbuthnot,  208. 

If  The  example  shows  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  formerly  obleeged. 

fcb-11  gee',  s.     [Eng.  oblig(e);  -«.] 

Law :   The   person   to   whom   another    IB 
Ixmnd,  or  to  whom  a  bond  is  given. 

"If  the  condition  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of 
God.  the  act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  obligee  himself. 
there  the  penalty  of  the  obligation  if  saved."— /Hoe*. 
ttont :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  cb.  30. 

•  &-blige'-ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Obligation ;    binding    or    constraining 
power  or  quality. 

"  I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  Is,  either  of  divine  or 
human  obligement." — Milton  :  Of  Education. 

2.  A  favour  or  kindness  done,  an  obligation. 

"  Interest  or  obliyement  made  the  tie." 

Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  i.  437. 

S-bllg'-er,  «.     [Eng.  oblige);  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  obliges. 

"  It  Is  the  natural  property  of  the  s:ime  heart,  to  be 
A  gentle  Interpreter,  winch  Is  .so  uuHe  an  obliger.' — 
Jteliquia  Wottoniante,  p.  453. 

2.  Law. :  The  same  as  OBLIGOR  (q.v.). 
5-bllg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [OBLIGE.] 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  Terb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Binding ;  imposing  obligation. 

2.  Willing  to  oblige  others ;   ready  to  do 
favours  ;  kind,  complaisant. 

"  To  all  obli'jing.  yet  reserv'd  to  all." 

Walsh  :  Paitornlt,  eel.  4. 

8.  Characterized  or  distinguished  by  readi- 
ness to  oblige  others. 

"K«ppel  had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper.'  — 
MacanJuy :  Hilt.  Eng,,  ch.  xxlti. 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  doing  kindness  or 
favours  to  others. 

6  blig  -*rig  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  obliging;  -ly.} 
In  an  obliging  manner  ;  with  civility,  com- 
plaisance, or  kindness  ;  kindly. 

"[He]  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  will  or  Bubo  make*." 

Pope  :  Prol.  to  Satire*  179. 

6  blig-lhg  ness,  s.     [Eng.  obliging;  -ness.} 
*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  binding 
or  obligatory  ;  binding  power  or  force  ;  obli- 
gation. 

"  Christ  coming  .  .  .  did  consequently  set  a  period 
to  the  vUMnOMM  of  those  Institutions.  —Hammond  : 
Work*,  i.  232. 

t2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obliging; 
complaisance,  civility;  readiness  or  willing- 
ness to  do  kindness  or  favours. 

"  ObHginffnett  and  doing  good  In  one1!  generation." 
—Sharp  :  Vermont,  vol.  i.,  eer.  2. 


",  s.     [Eng.  oblig(e)  ;  -or.] 
Law  :  One  who  binds  himself  by  a  bond,  or 
who  gives  a  bond  to  another. 

*  6b-Ug'-u-late,  a.    [Pref.  06-,  and  Eng.  ligu- 


Bot.  :  Extended  on  the  inner  instead  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  capitulum  or  head.  Used  of 
the  corolla  of  some  ligulate  Composites  or 
other  flowers.  (Henslow.) 

*  dbyli-qua'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  obliqitatio,  from 
obtiquus  =  oblique  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  Declination  from  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique  ; 
obliquity. 

"  The  right  and  transverse  fibres  .  .  .  must  frame  a 
reticulated  and  quiucuucial  figure  by  their  obliqua- 
tiont."—  Browne  :  Cyrus'  Garden,  eh.  hi. 

2.  Fig.  :  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude  ; 
moral  obliquity. 

ob  lique  (quo  as  k),  '  ob-Hck,  *  ob-like, 

a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  o&fcguus,  oMicits  =  slanting, 
awry  :  ob  =  away,  and  *itgui*  =  oblique  ;  Ital. 
obliquo;  Sp.  oblicuo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Havinga  direction  not  perpendicular 
nor  parallel  to  some  line  taken  as  a  standard 
of  reference  ;  not  direct,  slanting. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Not  direct  ;  indirect  ;  not  straight- 
forward. 

"The  love  we  bear  our  friends,  .  .  . 
Hath  in  It  certain  oblique  ends." 

•Drayton:  Motet  Xlyrium,  111. 

*  (2)  Malignant,  envious,  unpropitious,  ill- 
omened. 

*  (3)  Not  direct  in  descent  ;  collateral. 

"  Hi*  natural  affection  tn  a  direct  line  was  strong, 
In  an  oblique  but  weak."—  Baker  :  Henry  /.  (au.  1135).  j 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  [OBLIQUE-MUSCLE]. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  the  veins  of  a  leaf:  Making  an  angle 
with  the  midrib  of  90°  to  120*. 

(2)  Of  a  leaf:  Having  a  slight  inequality  in 
the  opposite  sides. 

(S)  Of  direction  :  Having  the  margin  point- 
ing to  the  sky,  the  apex  to  the  horizon  ;  as 
the  leaves  of  Protea  and  Fritillaria. 

3.  Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  case  ex- 
cept the  nominative. 

^[  Oblique  System  of  Coordinates  : 
Analysis  :  A  system  in  which  the  coordinate 
axes  are  oblique  to  each  other. 

oblique-angle,  s. 

Geom.  :  Any  angle  which  is  greater  or  lesa 
than  a  right-angle. 

oblique-angled,  a.  Having  no  right- 
angles  :  as,  an  oblique-angled  triangle. 

oblique-arch,  oblique-bridge,  s.   An 

arch  or  bridge  carrying  high-roads  or  railroads 


OBLIQUE   ARCH. 

across  a  river,  canal,  &c.,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion.   They  are  also  called  skew-arches. 


oblique-circle,  & 

Spher.  projection :  A  circle  whose  plane  li 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  primitive  plane. 

oblique-cone,  s.  A  cone  whose  axis  !• 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

oblique-crystal,  *. 

Min. :  A  crystal  with  one  axis  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  of  the  others. 

oblique-cylinder,  s  A  cylinder  whose 
axis  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  basa. 

Oblique-leaf;  s.    [OBLIQUE,  II.  2.  (2).] 
oblique-motion,  5. 

Music :  [MOTION,  5.  II.  4]. 
oblique  muscle,  *. 
Anat. :  A  muscle  diagonal  either  as  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  body  or  to  its  transverse 

planes. 

oblique  -  narration,  *.  [OBLIQUE- 
SPEECH.] 

oblique-plane,  s. 

Jiiall. :  A  plane  which  is  oblique  to  th« 
horizon. 

oblique-projection,  s.  A  projection 
made  by  a  line  oblique  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection. 

oblique-sailing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  movement  of  a  ship  when,  being 
in  some  intermediate  rhomb  between  the  four 
cardinal  points,  it  makes  an  oblique  angle 
with  the  meridian,  and  continually  changes 
both  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

oblique  -  speech,  oblique -narra- 
tion, s. 

Rhet. :  That  which  is  quoted  indirectly  or  in 
a  different  person  from  that  employed  by  the 
original  speaker.  Thus,  the  words,  "  I  will 
come,"  wnen  reported  by  another  person, 
become  "  He  said  that  he  would  come. 

oblique-sphere,  *. 

Astron.  &  Geog. :  The  celestial  or  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  which  it  is  everywhere 
except  to  an  observer  on  the  equator  or,  did 
any  exist,  at  the  poles. 

*6b-liquo'  (que  as  k),  v.i.    [OBLIQUE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  form  an  oblique  line  ;  to 
deviate  from  a  straight  or  perpendicular  line ; 
to  slope,  to  slant. 

"A  line  which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  oil 
•pine.  '—Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Mil. :   To  move   forward  obliquely   by 
stepping  sideways. 

6b  lique'-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  oblique; 
-iy<} 

I.  Lit. :  In  an  oblique  manner  or  direction ; 
not  directly ;  not  in  a  direct  line ;  to  or  on 
one  aide. 

"  Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  Valley  of  Saint  John." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  1.  12. 

*2.  Fig. :  Not  directly;  indirectly;  not  in 
direct  words. 

"Mr.  Hogarth  .  .  .  obliquely  gave  the  first  offence.* 
—  Walpole:  A  necdot  rt  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  Iv. 

6b  li  quo  -ness  (que  as  k), «.  [Eng.  obliqu*  ; 
-ness.] 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique ; 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  course ;  ob- 
liquity. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Indirectness. 

*2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude  ;  moral 
obliquity. 

*  Sb-ll'-qnld,  a.    [OBLIQUE,  a.]    Oblique. 

"  Each  is  ...  changed  from  his  nature  trew 
By  others'  opposition,  or  obtiquiu  view." 

Spenter;?  «.,  VII.  vILM. 

$b-U'-qu*-t&  *ob-U'-qui-tie,  *.  [Fr.  oft/I. 
quite,  from  Lat.  obliquitas=  obliqueness,  from 
obliquus  =  oblique  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  oblicuidad ;  ItaL 
obliquita.) 

1.  LU. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique ; 
'deviation  from  a  state  of  parallelism  or  per- 
pendicularity. 

"  Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  13X 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

"That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere  ; 
The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here." 

Covper:  Progreu  of  Error,  67ft. 


pout,  Jowl ;  oat,  96!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  I 
sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -alon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -Uous,  -C.OUB  ---  siius.    -bie.  -u.o,  &c.  =  bei,  dcL 


boll, 
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(2)  Irregularity  ;  deviation  from  ordinary 
rules. 

1  Obliquity  of  tht  ecliptic: 

Astron.  :  The  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to 
tin1  celestial  equator.  It  is  about  23*  27'. 

•  fib  -lite,  a.    CUt.  oblUus,  pa.  par.  of  otlino  = 
to  smear  over.]    Smeared  over,  dim. 

••Ob-cure   and  Miu   mention."—  fuller  .•    fitgalt 

••  .  T.  81. 


8b  Ht'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  oblittratut,  pa.  par. 
of  oo/itero  =  to  efface,  to  smear  out  :  06  =  over, 
and  literal  *  letter;  Fr.  oblittyrrr;  bp.  ob- 
literar;  Ital.  obliterare.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  efface,  to  nib  out,  to  erase,  to  blot 
out  ;  to  render  impossible  to  be  deciphered  : 
as,  To  obliterate  writing  or  an  inscription. 

X.  Figuratively: 

0)  To  efface,  to  blot  out  ;  to  erase  from 
memory  by  time  or  other  means  ;  to  cause  to 
be  forgotten. 

"  Discourse  on  other  theme* 
I  Ensuing  seem'd  to  obliterate  the  past" 

Caterer  ;  /</•*,  Yi  640. 

(S)  To  wear  out  ;  to  destroy  by  any  means  ; 
to  put  an  end  to. 

"At  if  their  memory  of.  and  affection  to.  It  could 
•OUT*  be  |M»MM/—  Dr.  H'kUb,  :  On  !*•  Fiat 
Potnti.  dl*.  111.,  ch.  Ill,  |  5. 

*(3)  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  almost  Ira- 
perceptible  state  :  as,  To  obliterate  the  pulse. 

IL  f'atkol.  :  To  cause  to  disappear.  Used 
specially  of  any  (1  net  or  passage  as  a  vein,  an 
artery,  when  the  two  opposite  sides  have  con- 
tracted adhesion  and  the  cavity  disappeared. 

^  For  the  distinction  between  obliterate. 
ajnaige,  blot  out,  ran  or  erasi,  efface,  and 
cancel,  see  to  BLOT. 

Bb  lii'-er-ato,  a.    [OBLITEBATE,  ».] 

Entom.  :  A  term  applied  to  marks,  impres- 
sions, or  elevations  nearly  effaced  or  ob- 
literated. 

5b  lit  er  a'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  obliterate,  from 
obliterates,  pa.  par.  of  obLitero=  to  obliterate 
(q  v.);  FT.  obliteration  ;  8p.  oUUeracutn  ;  Ital. 
cblitenuioru,] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  obliterating,  erasing,  or 
blotting  out  ;  the  state  of  being  obliterated 
or  rendered  undecipherable. 

"There  might,  probably.  be  an  obliteration  of  all 
thuse  monument*  of  antiquity."—  Bait:  Orig.  of  Han. 
land,  p.  1W. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  effacing  or  erasing  from 
memory  ;   the   state   of  being  forgotten  or 
blotted  out  from  memory. 

"The  obliteration  of  that  orUrtnal  signification."  — 

Beddoe*  :  ,\',ttitre  of  Mathem.  Ettuleiice.  p.  96. 

IL  Pathol.  :  The  closure  of  a  duct  or  any 
cavity  by  the  adhesion  of  ita  parietes. 

•Sb-lit  er  a  tlve,  n.  [Eng.  oHUtrat(e); 
-ire.  ]  Tending  to  obliterate  or  elface  ;  effacing, 
erasing. 

•Sb-liV'-i-al,  n.  [Lat.  oMiz>i(o)=  oblivion 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.'sulf.  -oJ.J  Oblivious,  forgetful. 


in,  i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  oblivianem, 
accus.  of  oolirto  =  forgetfulness,  from  obli- 
viscor  =  to  forget  :  probably  from  ob-  and 
livesco  =  to  become  livid  or  dark  ;  Ital.  oWi- 
•rione,  obblivione.] 

1.  Forgetfulness  ;  the  act  of  forgetting. 

2.  The  state   of    being   effaced   from   the 
memory  ;  the  being  forgotten. 

"  This  doctrine  has  sunk  Into  complete  oblivion."  — 
Stewart  :  I'hilot.  Euayt,  ess.  ill. 

*  3.  An  amnesty  ;  a  forgetting  or  blotting 
Out  of  offences  ;  a  general  pardon. 

I  Acts  of  oblivion  were  passed  in  England  in 
1660  and  1690. 

"By  the  act  of  obltvlon.  all  offences  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  subject 
and  subject,  were  pardoned.  remitted,  and  utterly 
«xtingui.-flied."—  /Ames:  Otuie  u/  Inland. 

•  Sb-llV-l'-An-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  oblivion  ;  -te.) 
To  sink  in  oblivion. 

db-Uy  -i-ous,  *  ob-lyv-y-ouse,  o.  [Tr. 
oblivieux,  from  Lat.  oMMowt,  from  oblivio  = 
oblivion  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Causing  forgetfnlness. 

"TIT  associates  and  co-partners  of  oar  loss 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  th'  oblMoui  pool." 

Mil  lan:  f.L..\.m. 

2.  Forgetful  ;  accompanied  by  forgetfulness. 

"Through  the  long  night  she  lay  In  deep,  obUeiotu 
slumber."  Longfellow  :  Kvangellne,  i.  5. 


8b-HV-r-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  oblivious;  -ly.} 
In  an  oblivious  manner  ;  forgetfully. 

6b  liV-i-ofis-  ness,  *  ob-llv-  i-ons-nesso, 

s.     [Etii*.   ohlivimts  ;    -nest.]    The   quality  or 
state  of  being  oblivious  ;  oblivion. 

"1  dwell  lure  u..we  in  a  schoole  of  ooMftomims.."— 
Fox:  Jtartyre.  p.  l.M*. 

*  6b  loc-u-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  ob-  =  against, 
and  locator  =  a  speaker,  from  loathu,  pa.  par. 
of  lofraor  =  io  speak.]    A  gainsayer. 

"There  be  dyverse  obtomtvri  which  .  .  .  saye  that 
be  would  never  have  set  forth  such  thlnges  a*  h« 
uromysed."--  Bolt;  I'ret.  to  Lelaittfl  Itinerary. 

Sb  I5ng.  a.  &  >.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  oblongus  = 
long,  long  across,  from  ob-  =  over,  across,  and 
longus  =  long.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Longer  than  broad  ;   rect- 
angular, but  having  the  length  greater  than 
the  breadth. 

-  Compared  In  shape  to  an  oblonf  shield."—  Oordon  : 
Tacltui  :  Lift  of  AfXJi 

2.  Bat.:    Elliptical,    with    the    two   ends 
blunted. 

B.  As  mlist.  :   A   figure  whose  length    Is 
greater  than  its  breadth  ;  specif.,  in  geometry, 
a  name  given  to  a  rectangle  whose  adjacent 
sides  are  unequal.     In  common  language,  any 
figure  approximating  to  this  form  U  called  an 
oblong  ;  in  fact,  any  body  which  is  longer 
than  It  is  wide  is  often  called  an  oblong. 

"  The  best  figure  of  a  garden  Is  either  a  square  or  an 
oolong"—  airw.  Temple  :  On  tiardtnlitg 

oblong  chelc-dino,  ». 

Zool.  :  ChelodiiM  oblonga,  a  river-tortoise 
from  West  Australia. 

oblong  -obova  to,  a. 

Bot.  :  Between  oblong  and  obovate,  but 
more  nearly  approaching  the  latter. 

oblong-ovate,  a. 

Hot.  :  Between  oblong  and  orate. 
oblong  sun  fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Orthagoriscut  (nmtmHu. 

*  Sb'-ldag-Isb,  o.  [Eng.  o*4m»;  4s\.]  Some- 
wiiat  oblong  in  shape. 

*  8b'-15ng-iy,  aili:     [Eng.  oblong;  -ly.]     In 
an  oblong  fonu  or  manner. 

"  Had  the  globe  of  our  earth,  or  of  the  planet*,  been 
either  spherical  or  oolonsly  spheroidical.''—  Ckeyne  : 
PhiloM.  TreattMt. 

*  6b    Idng-n6se,   s.     [Eng.  oblong;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblong. 

*  ib-lo'-qui-ofis,  o.     [Eng.  oblomy;   -out.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  obloquy  ;  re- 
proachful. 

••  Emulations  which  are  apt  to  rise  and  Tent  In 
obtoqutoui  acrimouy."—  &r  R.  Jfaunton  :  fragment* 
JttgaUa. 

ob'-lo-qujr,  i.  [Lat.  obloquiwn  =  contradic- 
tion, from  oWoTUor  =  to  speak  against  :  06-  = 
against,  and  loquor—  to  speak.] 

1,  Censorious  speech  ;  reproachful  language  ; 
reproach,  blame,  slander;  language  which 
brings,  or  is  intended  to  bring,  men  into 
odium  or  reproach. 

•*  Even  his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him.  and  re. 
qnlteu  Ills  services  with  oHloa^l'—Hacaalfl  :  BiO. 
£ng..  ch.  iv. 

•  2.  A  cause  of  reproach  or  disgrace  ;   a 
reproach,  a  disgrace. 

••  .My  chastity's  Die  Jewel  of  our  house  .  .  . 
Which  were  the  greatest  oMoyu*  i'  tb'  world  to  me 
to  lose."  Ukateip.  :  Jill  Well,  Iv.  S. 

*  ob  luc  ta  tion,  ».     [Lat-  obluctorio,  from 
oblucUitia,  pa.  par.  of  obluctur  =  to  struggle 
against:  06-  =  against,  and  Juelor  =  to  struggle, 
to  strive.)    A  striving  or  straggling  against. 

•'  Me  hath  Dot  the  oominatv1  of  himself  to  use  that 
artificial  oKwMtion.-—fotMri,i  :  AVuomatttx,  p.  125. 

*  8b-mur'~mur-ing,  ».   [Pref.  ob-  =  against, 
and  Kn^.  murmuring.]     Murmur,  objection. 
(H.  More  :  Immort.  Soul,  II.  ii.  10.) 

*  ob  mn-t«5s'-5en9e,  «.     [Lat.  obmutesce  ns, 
pr.  par.  of  obmutesm  =  to  be  silent  ;  mutus  = 
mute,  dumb.)    Loss  of  speech  ;  dumbness. 

"A  vehement  fear  naturally  pnxhieeth  obmutet- 
cmce."—  Browne  :  t'utffar  frrourt,  i>k.  ill.,  ch.  vln. 


e'-iy,  adv.    [Lat.  obniie.]    Earnestly. 

"  Most  obnixety  I  must  beseech  both  them  and  you." 
—  E.  Codringron  :  To  fsir  E.  Jtering,  May  m.  1«*L 

Ob  nox  -ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.  [Lat.  obnoiius 
=  liable  to  hurt,  hurtful:  ob-,  and  noxiu»  = 
hurtful,  noxious  (q.v.).  J 


*  1.  Liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or  injury : 
hence,  exposed  generally. 

"  Who  asjilres,  must  ilown  V  low 
As  high  he  «oar  d  ;  obmoxtou»  first  or  last 
Tu  basest  things."  Xulon :  f.  t,.  !«.  BO. 

"2.  AiiHwurable,  bound,  subject,  respon- 
sible. 

"  Examine  thyself  In  the  partlcuUrs  of  thy  rela- 
tions, repeelally  where  tlion  governeet  and  Ukest 
accounts  of  others,  and  are  nut  so  ol»i'ul»iu  to  them 
as  they  are  t>,  tliea."-V.  Taylor:  Worthy  Communi- 
cant, cb.  vt,  I  2. 

3.  Offensive,  hateful,  odious,  unpopular. 

"They  envy  Christ,  but  they  turn  QIIOU  the  nian. 
who  was  more  obnuxlout  to  them."— Donne  :  Srrmont 
Mr.  20. 

*  4.  Reprehensible,  censurable ;  deserving 
censure  or  disapproval. 

"  The  singular  placidity  with  which  Padladeen  had 
listened  during  the  latter  [tart  of  this  obnoxious  story." 
—J/oort:  ftre-teorihipfteri. 

6b  nox'-lous-ly  (x  as  ksh),  adv.  [Eng. 
obnoxious;  -ly.]  In  an  obnoxious  manner; 
repreheusibly,  offensively,  odiously,  hatefully. 

8b  nfix  -lofis-ness  (z  as  ksh),  s.    [Eng. 

obnoxious;  -nes*.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obnoxioui 
or  liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or   injury: 
liability. 

"Our  obnoxloutnnt  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for 
sin."— &WIA  :  Sormoiu,  vol.  xl..  aer.  «. 
2.  Offensiveness,    odiousness,    hatefulness, 
reprehensibleuess. 

*  Sb-nu'-bi-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  obnvUMvt,  pa. 
par.  of  obnubilo  =  to  make  cloudy,  from  06- 
and  nubilus  =  cloudy ;  nubes  a  =  cloud.]    To 
make  cloudy ;  to  cloud,  to  obscure. 

"Something  yet  so  foul  as  did  obnubilate  even  th* 
brlgul«*t  glory.  '—FeUham:  Itetotfet,  pt  1.,  res.  50. 

*  Sb-nu-W-la'-tion,  ».    [OBNUBILATE.]    The 
act  or  process  of  making  cloudy,  dark,  or 
obscure. 

"Let  others  glory  In  their.  .  .  ofotuMtailon  of  bodUsi 
coruscaut."—  Waterhouee.  Apol.for  Learning,  p.  ITS. 

o'-boe  (oe  as  81),  s.  [Ital.  oboe,  from  Fr.  Itaut- 
boii.J 

Mnsus:  A  hautboy  (q.v.). 

t  oboe  d'amore,  >. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  ordinary  oboe,  but  standing 
a  minor  third  lower,  being  in  the  key  of  A. 


OBOE  D  AMORE. 

This  Instrument  has  been  again  brought  Into 
use  for  the  special  purpose  of  playing  Bach's 
scores  correctly,  ami  was  so  employed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

*  oboe  dl  caccla,  s. 

Music:  Hunting-oboe  ;  an  old  name  for  an 
Instrument  resembling  a  bassoou  on  a  miuia- 


OBOE  Dl   CACCIA. 

ture  scale.    They  are  In  the  key  of  F  or  BE*, 
and  are  played  with  a  small  bassoon  reed. 

*  o'-bo-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  obo(e)  ;  -tst.]    A  player  on 
the  oboe  ;  a  hautboyigt. 


&  a.  [Lat.  onol(iu);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ary.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
small  coin  ;  jtossessing  only  small  coins  ; 
poor,  reduced.  (Lamb.) 

Sb'-ole,  8b'-61,  «.    [OBOLDS.] 

Pliarm.  :  A  weight  of  ten  (or,  according  to 
some,  twelve)  grains,  or  half  a  scruple. 

Sb  6  lel'-la,  i.     [Hod.  Lat.,  dim.  of  obolvt 
(q.v.).] 

Palnont.  :  A  genus  of  Lingulidie,  from  th» 
Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian,  differing  from 
Obolus  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
impressions. 

Sb'-ft-lite,  «.     fLat  obol(us),   and  stiff.  -He.} 
Any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Obolus  (q.v.). 

obollte-grit,  s. 

Cenl.  :  A  green-grained  calcareous  grit  of 
Lower  Silurian  age,  containing  the  Obolui 
Molluscs,  found  in  Russia  under  the  castle  of 
Narva  and  elsewhere.  Called  originally,  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchfson  and  others,  Ungulite- 
grit,  Ungula  being  Pander's  synonym  for 
Obolus. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  tax,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  sin :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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.t.     [OBELIZE.] 


6b'-6-I6,«.  [OBOLUS.]  A  copper  coin  current 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  value  about  one  half- 
penny. 

t5b  6  14s,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  60oA6«  (o&otos).] 

1.  Greek  Antiquities  : 

(1)  A  small  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  origin- 
ally of  copper,  afterwards  of  silver,  the  sixth 
part  of  an   Attic 

drachma,  and  equal 
toljd.  Multiples  and 
suhmultiples  of  the 
obolus  were  also  used, 
as  5,  4,  3,  2,  U  oboli, 
and  i,  4,  and  I  of  an 
obolus. 

(2)  A  small  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  an 
Attic  drachma. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lingulidas,  confined 
to  the  Silurian  period  ;  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Silurian.    Valves  orbicular,  sub-equal, 
smooth,  unarticulated,  kept  in  apposition  by 
muscular   action  ;    the    ventral  valve  has  a 
longitudinal  furrow  for  the  fibres  of  attach- 
ment, which  pass  out  between  the  beaks. 

JSb-o'-val,  a.     [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  oval  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  OBOVATE  (q.v.). 

«$b-6'-vate,  a.   [Pref.  o&-,  and  Eng.ovafe  (q.r.).] 

Sot.  :  Inversely  ovate.    Used  of  a  leaf.  &c.» 

shaped  like  a  hen's  egg,  with 

the  broader  end  at  the  part 

most  remote  from  the  petiole. 

O*b-6'-Vate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  obo- 
vate; -ly.] 

Sot.,   Ac,  :    In   an    obovate 
manner. 

6b-o'-v6"ld,  a.    [Pref.  ob-,  and 
Eug.  owwi(q.v.).J 
Bot.  :  Somewhat  obovate. 

JSb-rSp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obreptio, 
from  obreptus,  pa.  par.  of  obrepo 
=  to  creep  up  to  :  06-  =  up, 
and  repo  =  to  creep.] 

*  1.  Ord  Lang.  :  The  act  of  creeping  upon 
•o  as  to  surprise. 

"  Sudden  incursions  and  obre/>tions,  sins  of  mere 
Ignorance."  —  Cudteorth  :  Sermons,  p.  81. 

2.  ScotsLaw;  The  obtaininggifts  of  escheat, 
&c.,  by  telling  falsehoods.  The  obtaining 
such  gifts  by  the  suppression  of  the  truth  is 
termed  subreption. 

*«5b-r6p-tf-tlous,  a.  [Lat.  obreptltius,  from 
obreptus,  pa.  par.  of  obrepo  =  to  creep  upon  ; 
Fr.  obreptice;  Sp.  obrepticio.]  Done  or  ob- 
tained by  surprise  ;  with  secrecy,  falsehood, 
or  by  concealment  of  the  truth. 

*  fib'-ro-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  obrogatus,  pa.  par. 
of  obrogo  :  ob-  =  against,  and  rogo  =  to  ask.] 
To  proclaim  or  propose  a  contrary  law  for  the 
purpose  of  abrogating  or  annulling  a  former  ; 
to  abrogate, 

$b  ro  tund't  a.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  rotund 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Approaching  to  roundness  ;  Imper- 
fectly round. 

*  6b-rute',  v.t.  [Lat.  obrutus,  pa.  par.  of  o&ruo.] 
To  throw  down,  to  overthrow. 

"The  misery  wherewith  ye  were  otruted  and  over- 
wile  lined.  "  —Ba  con. 

6b  scene',  *ob-scoene,  a.  [Lat.  obscemis, 
obscremis,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but 
possibly  connected  with  sccevus  —  left-handed, 
unlucky.] 

1.  Immodest  or  impure  in  language  or 
iction  ;  indecent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use  grow 
o&tp'-Keand  uncleanly."—  W  atts:  Logick, 

*2.  Abominable,  odious,  vile. 

"That,  fn  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refined 
Should  «huw  so  Imnous,  black,  obu-ene  a  deed  I  • 
ahakesti.  :  Kichiird  II..  iv.  I 

*3.  Foul,  filthy,  disgusting,  offensive. 

"  The  boar's  obscener  nhaj.    the  god  belie*."  "  . 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  Iv.  Clft. 

*4.  Inauspicious,  ill-omened,  unlucky. 

"The  guilty  seriate  ami  obscener  beauts." 

Covtey  :  Hymn  to  Light. 

8b  -S9ene'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  obscene  ;  -ly.]  In  an 
obscene  manner  ;  indecently,  lewdly. 

"Then,  on  a  Jofty  beam,  the  matron  ty'd 
The  IIOOM  dishonest,  and  obscenely  (ty'd. 

Pitt;  Virgil;  *£neid*l\. 


6b-S9ene  ness,  s.  [Eng.  obscene;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscene ;  ob- 
scenity, immodesty,  lewdness. 

"Wee  avoid  losae  by  it,  and  tacape  obtcenenets." — 
Ben  Jonton :  ftisntocries. 

n'-X-ty.  *.    [Fr.  obscenite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscene  ; 
impurity  or  immodesty  in  word  or  action  ; 
ribaldry,  iewdness. 

"  I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacred  rites  were  fr*e 
From  thuee  paitetiQM  of  ubscenitii" 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

2.  Obscene  or  impure  words  or  actions ; 
that  which  is  obscene,  indecent,  or  unchaste  ; 
lewdness,  ribaldry,  indecency. 

"Wit  employed  fn  dressing  up  obscenity  Is  like  the 
art  used  in  painting  a  cocvw.—Goldftiiith:  Polite 
Learning,  eh.  viii. 

*  6b  S9en    OUS,  a.     [Lat.  obsccenus,  obscenus.] 
Obscene,  immodest,  unchaste,  lewd. 

"  Obseenout  in  recital  and  hurtful  in  example."— Sir 
/.  ffarrtnffton  :  Apol.  of  Poetry,  pt.  x. 

*6b  scen'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obscenous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscene  ; 
obscenity. 

*  db-sciir'-ant,  ».     [Lat.  obscurant,  pr.  par. 

of  obscuro  =  to  obscure  (q.v.).]  One  who  or 
that  which  obscures  ;  specif,  one  who  opposes 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  inquiry,  informa- 
tion, or  enlightenment. 

t  obsciir' -ant-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  obscurant;  -ism..} 
The  principles  or  system  of  an  obscurant. 

"The  dim  obscurantism  of  Wordsworth's  politics." 
—.Vfmconformist  and  Independent,  July  21. 1381,  p.  680. 

1 8b-sciir'-ant-*Ist,  s.  [Eng.  obscurant ;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  OBSCORAKT  (q.v.). 

"  Xo  voice,  save  from  a  clique  of  French  and  English 
obscurantists. "— Edinburgh  lieview,  July,  1862,  p.  292. 

o'b-scu-ra'-tlon,  «.  FLat.  o&s<n*ra*io,  from 
obscv.ratust  pa.  i*r.  of  obscv.ro  =  to  make  dark 
or  obscure  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  obscure ;  a 

darkening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  obscured  or  darkened. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of 
'   '  mt  obscuration,  or  of  f   '   '      -"-    " 
A*trona>ny  (1868),  |  638. 

ob-sciire ,  a.  &  *.    [Fr.  obscur,  from  Lat.  06- 

5curui  =  dark,  covered  over,  from  ob-  —  over, 
and  scuriis  —  covered,  from  the  same  root  as 
Sanac.  <fcu  =  to  cover.] 
A,  As  adjective ; 

1.  Darkened ;     imperfectly     illuminated, 
shadowed,  gloomy,  murky. 

2.  Bringing  on  or  causing  darkness  or  ob- 
scurity. 

"  Obtcurett  night  involved  the  *ky, 
The  Atlantic  billows  roared." 

Cowper:  The  Cattavay. 
*3.  Living  in  or  fond  of  darkness  or  night. 

"  The  obtcure  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night." 
ShaXttp. :  Macbeth,  11.  8. 

*i.  Hidden,  concealed. 

"  Obtcurf.  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here." 

ScoU  .-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  9. 

*5.   Retired;  away  from  observation;  se- 
cluded, remote  :  as,  an  obscure  corner. 

6.  Not  noted,  humble,  mean,  unknown. 
"  [Hel  doomed  to  an  obtrure  but  tranquil  state, 

Is  pleased  with  if  COWJMT:  Tatk,  vi.  90S. 

7.  Not   easily  understood  ;  abstruse ;   not 
obvious ;  difficult  to  understand. 

"He  euer  so  laboured  to  set  his  wordes  In  such 
obscure  and  doubtful  fashion."— Sir  T.  More  :  Wvrkes, 
p.  554. 

8.  Not  clear  or  full ;  imperfect,  defective. 
Indistinct :   as,  an  obscure  view    of  distant 
objocts. 

*  B.  As  aubst. :  Darkness,  night. 

"  That  clear  obscure, 
Bo  softly  dark."  Byron  ;  farisiiM,  i. 

obscure-rays,  *.  pi. 

Heat :  Invisible  rays  both  above  and  below 
those  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

Sb-sciire',  v.t.  &  i.    [OBSCDRE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  dark ;  to  darken ;  to  deprive  of 
light ;  to  make  dim  or  gloomy. 

"  They  are  all  couched  hi  a  pit  hard  by  Heine's  oak. 
with  obscured  lights."— Sftoiwp.  •'  J«**rry  W*w  o/ 
Windier,  T.  8. 

9  2.  To  keep  in  the  dark;  to  hide  from  view  ; 
to  conceal. 

"  And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obgcund  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life." 

Sbaketp.  t  M«atur€for  Meature,  T.  1. 


*3.  To  prevent  from  becoming  known  ;  to 
hide  ;  to  keep  buck. 

"Much  more  his  absence  now 
Thus  long  to  some  great  punxwe  lie  obtcuret," 

Milton  :  P.  K.,  il.  101. 

4.  To  make  less  intelligible,  visible,  or  legible, 

"But  the  dark  mantle  of  involving  time 
Has  veil'd  their  beauties,  ami  ob^-urd  thulr  rhyme." 
Lunyhome:  tieni  Ul  A  Vitl'.ur. 

5.  To  make   less    glorious,  Illustrious,   or 
beautiful  ;  to  make  mean  ;  to  degrade. 

"  Your  high  self  .  .  .  you  have  obscured 
With  a  awaiu's  wearing," 

Sh<tk«s/>.  :  Winter't  Tale.  IT.  8. 

*B.  Intrant.  :  To  liide,  or  to  conceal  one's 
self. 

"  There's  bad  tidings  ;  I  must  obscure  and  hear  if 
Beaum.  4  Flat.  :  Maid  in  the  Milt,  Iv.  l. 

6b-sciire'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  obscure  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  obscure  manner  ;  darkly,  dimly. 
**  Not,  as  In  northern  climes,  obtcur*ty  bright" 

Byron  :  Cv,rt-t  of  Jtinenta. 

2.  In  an  obscure,  mean,  or  low  irtate  of 
degree  ;  meanly,  unnoticed. 

"  A  line  so  long  beloved  and  feared 
May  soon  obscurely  end."        Scott  :  tiokeby,  v.  23. 

3.  Not  clearly  or   distinctly;   abstrusely, 
darkly;  not  plainly, 

*6b-sciire'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  obscure^  a,  ;  -ment.1 
The  act  of  obscuring;  the  state  of  being  ob- 
scured ;  obscuration,  darkness. 

"  Now  bolder  fires  appear, 
And  o'er  the  palpable  obscuremtnt  sport,  " 

fomfret  :  Di«s  Noaittima. 

6b-8ciire  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  obscure,  a.  ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  "obscure  ; 
darkness,  gloominess,  dimness. 

2.  A  state,  position,  or  condition  of  ob- 
scurity ;  privacy,  meanness. 

"  These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  redeem'd 
Me  from  the  vulgar,  thee  from  all  o&MKmtttt. 

Daniel  :  Sonnet  41. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning  ;  unintelligibleness, 
indistinctness. 

"  These  questions   being   perplexed,    thorny,    and 

troublesome  through   their  obtcumnett."—Sp.    flail: 
Via  Media;  The  Way  of  Peace. 

db-BOUT'-er,  *.    [Eng.  o&scwr(«),  v.  ;  -«r.J    One 

who  or  that  which  obscures. 


'-J-ty^  s.  [Fr.  obscurite,  from  Lat. 
obscuritatem,  accus.  of  otscurftos=  darkness, 
obscurity  ;  from  obscurus  =  obscure  (q.v.),J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure  ; 
darkness,  gloom. 

"  A  day  of  darkness  and  obtcurity"—  Esther  rt.  8. 

2.  An  obscure,  mean,  lowly,  or  humble  posi- 
tion or  condition. 

"  Her  early  years  had  been  passed  In  poverty  and 
obscurity."—  Stacaulay  ;  I/tit.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning  ;  want  of  plainness 
of  meaning  or  expression. 

"  When  all  the  Instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbid 
to  do  their  office,  ignorance  and  obtcurity  oiuatueeds  )«» 
upon  the  wbole  soul."—  South:  Sermont,  vol.  iii..  ser.  2. 
*  4.  A  person  little  known.     . 

"Those  Illustrious  obgcuritiei.  Vardy  ami  Kent."— 
Daily  Teleyraph,  Sept.  10,  188& 

**Sb'-sS  -crate,  v.t.  [Lat.  obsecratus,  pa.  par. 
of  obsecro=to  entreat  •  ob-  and  sacer  —  sacred.] 
To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  implore,  to  supplicate. 

*  Ob-se-cra'-tion,  «.     [Lat  obsecratio,  from 
obsecratus.  pa.  par.  of  obsecro  =  to  obsecrate 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  entreating,  im- 
ploring, or  supplicating  ;  entreaty,  supplica- 
tion. 

2.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
orator  implores  the  help  of  God  or  man. 

*<5b'-»S-cra-t6r-yt  a.  [Eng.  obsecrat(e); 
•ory.]  Expressing  or  containing  entreaty  or 
supplication  ;  supplicatory. 

"  That  gracious  and  obsecrutory  charge."—  Bp.  ffatt; 
Peae«  JUtikar,  |  36. 

*  jfty-se-qn^nt,  a.     [Lat.  obsequens,  pr.  par 
of    obsequor=t,o  follow.]    Obedient,  submis- 
sive, obsequious. 

"Pliant  and  obsequent  to  bis  pleasure."—  fotherb'j' 
Atheomastix,^.  181. 

*5b-»S-<luX-en9e,  *.  [OBSEQUIOUS.]  Ob- 
sequiousness. 

Sb'-se-qules,  a.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  obseyaes,  from  Lat. 
obsequice  =  funeral  rites,  from  obeeifvor  =  to 
follow.]  [OBSEQUY  (1),  s.]  Funeral  rites  or 
ceremonies. 

"  Lo  1  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies.* 

ShaJcetp.  :  Titus  A  ndronl.-us.  L  2. 
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6b  -se'-qul-ous,  a.  [Fr.  obstquicux,  from  Lat. 
obsequiosus  =  compliant,  from  obsequium  — 
compliance,  from  obseyuor  =  to  follow  ;  Sp. 
obsequtoso;  Ital.  osseyuioso.  Puttenham,  in 
1589,  classed  this  among  words  then  of  quite 
recent  introduction  into  the  language.  An- 
other writer,  a  little  earlier,  ranks  it  among 
"inkhorn  terms,  smelling  too  much  of  the 
Latin."  (Trtnch:  English  Past  A  Present  p.  S7.)J 

*  1.  Originally,  in  a  good  sense  ;  compliant  ; 
submissive  or  obedient  to  the  words  or  wishes 
of  others  ;  zealous,  devoted. 

"  Beside*  many  other  nshe*  In  divert  plaoea,  which 
are  very  obeisant  and  obtmitom  when  they  he  called 
by  their  names."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch'  t  Moralt, 

P.  wo. 

2.  Compliant  in  excess  ;  servilely  obedient 
or  submissive  ;  cringing,  fawning  ;  over  ready 
to  comply  with  the  desires  of  others. 

"  Judge*,  who,  while  the  popular  frenzy  was  at  the 
height,  had  been  It*  uioat  oMsoiriow  iustrumenta,"— 
Jtacaulait  :  Bill.  Eng.,  ch,  1L 

•8.  Following. 

*  Llgbt  issues  furth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obt*firiou*  darkness  enter*"    Milt-»t  :  P.  L.,  f  1.  10, 

*  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  or  mourn- 
ing ;  funereal. 

"  The  survivor  bound  .  .  . 
To  do  obt+juiottt  sorrow." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  L  & 

*  5.  Mourning  ;  grieving  as  for  one  dead. 

"  So  oftewwteMt  will  thy  father  be  " 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  YL,  1L  L 

o'b-se'-quX-ous-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  obsequious; 

-iy-1 

1.  In  an  obsequious  manner  ;  obediently  ; 
with  ready  compliance. 

"  When  theatre*  for  yon  the  scenes  forego, 
And  the  box  bows  obttquiotitiy  low." 

Stterutone  :  To  a  Lady. 

*  2.  In  the  character  of  a  mourner  ;  with 
mourning. 

"  Whilst  I  a  While  ob^miioiuly  lament." 

.'  Richard  III.,  L  1 


o*b-se'-qni-ous-n6»s,  s.  [Eng.  obsequious; 
~ness.] 

*  1.  In  a  good  sense  ;   ready  and  willing 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  others  ;  prompt 
obedience;  zeal. 

"  His  assertions  are  to  far  from  compelling  men  to 
come  to  heaven,  as  they  put  many  meii  further  out  of 
their  way,  anil  work  an  obduration  rather  thau  an 
oAw^wtouincM."—  Donnt  :  Sermon  Hi. 

2.  Servile  submission  ;  excessive  or  mean 
compliance. 

**  [Let  not]  obtequioutnni  teach  them  insolency." 
SMrtey  :  Merchant  t  Wife.  i.  1 

*  6b'-Sfi-QU^  (1),  s.     [Lat.  dbsequice,  from  ob- 
Mtquor  —  to  follow.]    A  funeral  rite;  solemnity 
or  ceremony. 

"  The  corps  .  .  .  after  a  solemn  obtequy,  was  had  to 
laugly."—  Daniel;  CMl  H'ar«,  bk.  ill  (Not*  7.] 

If  Obsolete  in  the  singular.    [OBSEQUIES.] 

*  6b'-»$-qt#  (2X  «.    [Lat  obsequium.]    Obse- 

quiousness. 

"  Censured  by  some  for  too  much  O&MOUV." 

•          Mattinyer  :  Buthful  Lover.    (  Prol.  ) 

*  6b'-se-rate,  v.t.    [Lat  obseratus,  pa.  par.  of 
obsero,  from  06-,  and  sera  •=.  a  bar.]    To  lock 
up  ;  to  bar.    (Cockeram.) 

6'b  serv'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  observe)  ;  -able.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  observed  or 
noticed  ;    worthy  of  observation  or  notice  ; 
noticeable,  notable,  remarkable. 

"In  whom  It  is  obtcrvablr,  that  loving  his  ease  so 
well  as  he  did,  he  should  ran  voluntarily  into  auch 
troubles."—  Baker;  King  John  (au.  1216). 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  notable  or  noteworthy 

thing. 

"Some  memorable  obtervablei  therein."—  FuUtr  : 
Pitynh  Sight.  III.  vii.  1. 

o'b-serv'-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  observable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  observ- 
able, noticeable,  or  notable. 


l^,  adv.  [Eng.  observable);  -ly.] 
In  an  observable,  noticeable,  or  notable  man- 
ner ;  notably,  remarkably. 

*'  It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  In  a  clear  sky,  as 
is  obtervabtn  recorded  in  some  hiitorlea."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.iL.ch.  v. 

*  oVserv  -al,  *.    [Eng.  observe);  -al.]    Ob- 

servation. 

"A  previous  obterval  of  what  has  been  said  of 
them."—  ffort  h  :  Examen,  p.  W9. 

ib  ^erv  ancc,  *  ob-serv-aunce,  *.    [Fr. 

observance,  from  Lat.  observantia,  from  obser- 

vant, pr.  par.  of  observe  =  to  observe  (q.v.)  ; 

Sp.  observancia  ;  Ital.  osservanza.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  observing 


or  keeping  ;  the  act  of  practising  ;  perform- 
ance. 

"  The  religions  obt«n*ine*  of  Sunday."  —  Falty  : 
Mor,il  PMotophy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  rill. 

2.  Observation,    attention  ;     regard    paid  ; 
notice  taken. 

"  He  voluntarily  declined  a  strict  o&Mrvono*  of  any 
astronomical  system."—  Oarth  :  Ovid  ;  iletam.  (  Pref.) 

3.  The  act  of  observing,  perceiving,  or  noting 
a  thing  ;  observation. 

"The  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calcula- 
tions and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths." 

—//«/«  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  4.  The  act  of  watching,  taking  care  of,  or 
attending  to. 

"  Are  there  no  other  tokens 
Between  you  'jfr«*d,  concerning  her  observance  I" 
ShnXetp.  :  Meature/or  J/eatur*.  IT.  L 

*  6.  Reverential   or   respectful   attention  ; 
homage,  obedient  regard. 

"  Rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  obtervanc*  to 
my  mercy."—  Skaketp.  ;  3  tienrj?  IV.,  \v.  8. 

*6.  A  thing  to  be  observed;  a  rule  of 
practice. 

"  There  are  other  strict  observance*." 

sh<ik*sp.  :  Latet  Labour  I  Lett,  L  1. 

7.  A  rite,  form,  or  ceremony;  an  act  of 
respect,  token,  or  worship. 

"Good  formes  and  orders  corrupt  Into  a  number  of 
petty  observances."  —  Bacon:  Muayi  ;  Of  Superstition, 

*  Sb-serV'-an-^,  a.     [Eng.  observance);  -y.) 
Homage,  respect,  obedient  regard. 

"  Nor  of  them  look  for  such  obttrvanctj." 

Xhatntp.  :  OtMtQ,  ill.  4. 

•6t^ser  van-duxn  (i  l.  6b-ser-van  da), 

s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  observandus.  fut  pass. 
par.  of  observo  =  to  observe  (q.v.).]  A  thing 
to  be  observed  or  noted. 

"The  Issues  of  my  eoetnwiufa  begin  to  grow  too 
large  for  the  receipts."—  S*ift:  TaU  <tf  a  Tub.  (Con. 
elusion.) 

6b  serV-ant,  a.  A  *.    [Pr.,  pr.  par.  of  06- 
server  —  to  observe  <q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Onaracterixed  by  observation  ;  taking 
notice,  attentive  ;  having  good  power  of  ob- 
servation. 

"[The  man]  from  clime  to  clime  ofrwminf  strayed." 
Pope  :  Homer;  Odyssey  L  6. 

2.  Characterized   by  attention  ;   watchful, 
careful,  attentive. 

11  This  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch." 

£ao*MA  '  ffantet,  L  L 

3.  Attentive  or  diligent  in  the  observance 
or  practice  of  duties  or  commands  ;  careful 
and  diligent  in  performing  or  practising.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

*4.  Respectful,  carefully  attentive,  obse- 
quious, obedient  (Followed  by  of.) 

"We  are  told  bow  obtertant  Alexander  was  o/  bis 
master,  Aristotle."—  Digbg  :  On  the  Soul,  (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  observes  or  notes;  a  careful 
observer   or    noter  ;   one   who    practises    or 
follows    carefully.     (Hooker:    Eocles.    Polity, 
bk  i.,  S  4.] 

2.  An   obsequious    attendant      (Shakesp.  : 
Lear,  ii.  2.) 

IL  Eccles.  Hist.  :  [OBSERVANTINE]. 

5b-  fer-v&n'  -tine,  o.  &  s.    [Fr.  observantin.] 
A«  As.  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  de- 
scribed under  B. 

"It  was  Qbtervantine  friars  who  were  welcomed  to 
Mexico  by  Cortes  in  Wtt."—  Addit  A  Arnold:  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  856. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  :  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  which  separated  from  the  Conven- 
tuals in  the  thirteenth  century,  whilst 
Elias  of  Cortona,  who  succeeded  St.  Francis, 
was  Minister-General.  They  adhere  to  the 
original  rigour  of  the  institute.  [FRANCISCAN.] 

"  The  Obtervantine*  received  In  Prance  the  name  of 
Cordeliers,"—  A  dtti*  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  856. 


*.    [Eng.  observant  ;  -int.] 
Church  Hist.  :  An  Observantine  (q.v.). 


^',  adv.  [Eng.  obsermnt;  -ly.] 
In  an  observant  manner  ;  carefully,  atten- 
tively. 

ob-^er-va'-tlon,  *.      [Lat.  observatio,  from 

observatus,    pa.  par.  of  observo  =  to   observe 

(q.v.);  Fr.  observation;  Sp.  observacion;  Ital. 

osservazione,] 

L  The  act,  habit,  or  faculty  of  observing, 


noting,  or  marking  ;  the  act  of  seeing  or  noting 
In  the  miii'l. 

"In  my  small  obtervationt  of  mankind."—  Drydtm; 
riryU;  Vtoryic*.  (Dedlc.) 

2.  Specif.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  observing 
or  taking  notice  of  natural  phenomena  for 
scientific  or  practical  purposes. 

"The  difference  between  experiment  and  nbterva- 
tion.  consists  merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  discoveries.  ^-Stewart: 
PhitoM.  Kuajft.  (Prelim.  Diu..  ch.  it) 

*3.  Observance  ;  careful  and  habitual  prac- 
tice or  performance  ;  diligent  adherence  to. 

"  The  true  obterratton  of  the  sabbath  conaiatc-th  not 
onely  lu  aljAtaluing  from  bodely  labours."  —  tiarmt  : 
£pi  tome  of  hit  Worket.  p.  367. 

4.  That  which  is  observed  or  noted  ;  specif.s 
the  information  gained  by  the  systematic 
noting  of  natural  phenomena  :  as,  nautical 
or  meteorological  observations. 

*  5.  Knowledge  gained  by  observing  ;  expe- 
rience, information. 

"  If  my  observation  .  .  .  deceive  me  not  now." 

.  :  Lovet  Labour*  Lott,  11 


6.  A  remark  made  or  expressed,  and  based, 
or  professing  to  be  based,  upon  knowledge 
or  experience  gained  by  carefully  observing 
things  ;  a  comment,  a  note. 

"  That's  a  foolish  otner*at  ion." 

Shakttp.  :  3  Henry  VI..  li  «. 

*  Sb-yer-va'-Uon-al,  a.     [Eng.  observation; 
-al.]    PertainirAg  or  relating  to  observation; 
containing  or  consisting  of  observations. 

"  The  commencement  of  this  obtcrvational  process.  *" 
—Chalmert  :  Bridye*at*r  Treatit*.  pt.  11,  oh.  Ii..  p.  884, 

*i>b  ijcrv    a  tive,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  oft. 

servativus.]    Observant,  attentive,  watchful. 

*  6b-»  er-va-tor,  *.     [Fr.  observateur.] 

L  One  who  observes,  notes,  or  marks  ;  an 
observer. 

"The  &&*«rMfor  of  the  bills  of  mortality  .  .  .  hatb 
given  us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late 
plague*  have  swept  away."—  Salt:  Orig.  uf  Mankind. 
P-3U, 

2.  One  who  makes  an  observation  or  r* 
mark. 

"  She  may  be  handsomr,  yet  he  chaste,  you  say. 
Good  obterwator,  not  ao  fast  away." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  X. 

db-f/er'-va-tor  y,  *  ob  »cr  va  tor  ie,  A 

[Fr.  obafrvatoire  ;  Sp.  observatorio  ;  Ital.  osier* 
vatorio.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  arranged  and  fitted 
with  instruments  for  making  systematic  ob- 
servations of  natural  phenomena  ;   espec.,  a 
building  provided  with  instruments  for  making 
astronomical  observations. 

"  Mr.  Klanistead,  the  learned  astrologer  and  mathe- 
matician. whom  his  ma1/  hud  estabtish'd  in  the  new 
ubtervatoric  in  Greenewich  Park."—  Iftelyn  :  Memoirt, 
vot  L 

2.  A  chamber   or  place  of  observation  at 
such  an  altitude  as  to  look  over  adjacent  ob- 
jects and  afford  an  extensive  view.     Used  as  a 
look-out  station  for  the  fire-alarm  service,  for 
signalling,  &c* 

H  Ptolemy  Soter  erected  an  observatory  at 
Alexandria  about  300  B.C..  In  1561  one  was 
reared  at  Cassel.  The  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  was  built  in  1675.  There  are  ob- 
servatories at  Berlin  (1711),  Petersburg  (1725), 
Oxford  (1772),  Edinburgh  (1776),  Dublin 
(1783),  and  Washington  (1842),  Ac.  There 
are  now  more  than  60  in  the  United  States. 

*Sb-serve'»  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  observer,  from  Lat 
observo  =  to  mark,  to  take  notice  of:  06-,  and 
tervo  =  to  keep,  to  heed.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  upon  attentively  and  carefully; 
to  regard  attentively  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering, noting,  or  watching  anything. 

2.  To  turn  the   attention  to,  to  note  ;  to 
take  note  or  notice  of  ;  to  notice. 

"  Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  ;  ofrsers* 

Hi»  cjq.ital  city  !  "     \Vordticorth  :  Sxcur..  bk.  TiL 

3.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

4.  To  watch. 

"Checked  like  a  bondman  :  all  his  fault*  'Aimed.* 
Shake*?.  :  Ju'iu*  Ctwwr,  tv.l. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to,  to  fulfil  ;  to  be  ob- 
servant of. 

"Ceremonies 
Which  I  hare  aeen  thee  carefully  to  obterM* 

Shakttp.  :  Tieut  Andronicut,  T.  I. 

6.  To  keep  with  due  and  proper  ceremony. 

"Ye  shall  obtereethe  feast  of  unleavened  bread."— 
Xxoduixii.  17. 

7.  To  practise  ritual  ty. 

"  In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  obter»td  not  eireosB 
cision."—  Whit*.  (Todd.) 


Cato,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$t, 
or,  wore.  wpU.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  8.  To  show  respect  to,  to  reverence  ;  to 
treat  with  due  respect,  to  humour. 

"  He  is  gracious  If  he  be  vbscrvr.d.  ' 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  *. 

9.  To  remark  in  wo/iis  ;   to  mention  ;  to 
make  an  observation  on. 
B.  /  ntransitive  : 
L  To  note,  to  notice  ;  to  take  notice. 

"  Observe,  he's  moody." 

Shake*?.  ;  Henry  VII  I.,  iiL  1 

8.  To  be  observant  or  attentive. 

"  I  do  love 
To  note,  and  to  observe." 

Ben  Jonton  :  The  Fox,  ii,  1. 

3,  To  make  observations  or  remarks  ;  to 
Comment,  to  remark.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon, 
Or  by  that  preceding  a  clause.) 

"  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
observing  upon  it  —  Pop*:  Letters. 

5b  serv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  observe);  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  observes  ;  one  who  takes  notice 
of  persons  or  things  ;  espec.  one  who  makes 
observations  of  natural  phenomena  for  scienti- 
fic or  practical  purposes  ;  an  observant  person. 

"  There  it  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer.  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold."  Shakesp.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  L  1. 

2.  One  who  looks  on;  a  spectator,  a  be- 
holder. 

"  The  observed  of  all  observers." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

3.  One  who  observes,  keeps,  or  adheres  to 
*ny  rule,  custom,  institution,  rite,  or  regula- 
tion ;  a  careful  performer  of  duty. 

"  Many  nation*  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  ob- 
Sorters  of  old  customs."—  Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland, 

*  4.  An  obsequious  or  sycophantic  follower  ; 

ft  sycophant. 

"Servile  observers  and  polluted  tongues." 

Chapman:  Bussy  dAmboil,  Iv. 

*5b-8erv'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [OBSERVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj.  :  Observant,  attentive,  watchful. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  noting  or  noticing  ; 
observation. 

'ib-serv'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  observing;  -ly.] 
In  an  observant  manner  ;  observantly,  atten- 
tively. (Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.t  iv.  1.) 

-'  5b-sess',  v.t.  [Lat.  obsessus,  pa.  par.  of  ob- 
sideo  =  to  besiege  :  o&-  =  against,  and  sideo  = 
to  sit.]  To  besiege,  to  beset,  to  encompass. 

"The  mind  ia  obsessed  with  inordinate  glorie."— 
Sir  T.  Eluot  :  The  Qoaemour,  bk.  it.,  ob.  iv. 

•  6b  sess  -Ion  (as  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  obsessio, 
from  obsessus,  pa.  par.  of  obsideo  =  to  besiege.] 
The  act  of  besieging  ;  the  state  of  being  be- 
sieged or  beset,  as  by  an  evil  spirit,  pre- 
viously to  possession. 

"  Thene  cases  belong  theoretically  rather  to  obsession 
than  possession,  the  spirits  not  actually  inhabiting 
the  bodies,  but  hanging  or  hovering  about  them,  and 
affecting  them  from  the  outside."—  Tytor  :  Primitive 
Culture  (1871),  ii.  IIS. 

*5b  sld'-I-an,  5.  [After  Obsidius,  a  Roman, 
who  first  brought  it  from  Ethiopia.] 

Min.  :  A  vitreous  lava,  having  sometimes 
the  chemical  composition  of  orthoclase  (q.v.), 
or  of  a  mixture  of  other  minerals  of  volcanic 
origin.  Sp.  gr.  2'25  to  2'8.  Forms  important 
lava  streams  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  Iceland, 
Mexico,  &c. 

Sb-sId'-X-dn-al,  a.  [Lat.  obsWonalis,  from 
obsidio  =  &  siege,  from  obsideo  =  t,o  besiege.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siege. 

obsirtional  coin,  .  Coin  of  base  metal 
struck  in  besieged  places  as  a  substitute  for 
current  money. 

obsidional  crown,  s. 

Ronmn  Antiq.  :  A  crown  of  grass  bestowed 
upon  him  who  held  out  a  siege,  or  who  caused 
4  siege  to  be  raised. 

Hb-sid'-X-ous,  a.    [Lat.  obsidio  =  &  siege.] 
Resetting, 


,  s.    [Lat.  06-,  and  sigil- 
lum  =  a  seal.]    The  act  of  sealing  up. 

*  lib  -Sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.    [Lat.  obsigno.]    To 
seal,  to  confirm. 

"Go-l  doth  obiign  unto  us  Himself  wholly."—  Brad- 
ford: Works,  p.  395. 

*  6b  sig   natc,  v.t.    [Lat.  obsignatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  obsigno  =  to  seal  up;  signum  =  &  sign,  a 
sea).]    To  seal,  to  ratify. 

"  Keeping  the  sabbath  did  obiianate  the  covenant 
made  with  the  children  of  Israel.  —Barrow  :  Exposi- 
tion  of  the  Ifecatogue. 


*  6b  sjfg-na'-tion,  *.    (Lat.  obsignatio,  from 
obsignatus,  pa.  par.  of  obsigno— to  seal  up.] 
The  act  of  sealing  or  ratifying  ;  ratification. 

"  It  la  called  the  spirit  of  obsignation,  or  the  con- 
firming spirit."— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*  6b  sig  na  tor-^,  a.    [Lat.  obsignatus,  pa. 
par.  or obsigno.]    Confirming,  ratifying. 

*  ob  so  10390 ,  v.i.    (bat.  obsolesco.}    To  be- 
come obsolescent. 

t  6b-so-les9  -ence,  *.  [Lat.  obsolescent,  pr. 
par.  of  obsolesco  —  to  become  obsolete.]  The 
state  or  process  of  becoming  obsolete. 

ob  -80-1089'  ent,  a.     [Lat.  obsolescent.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Becoming  obsolete ;  passing 
out  of  use  ;  passing  into  desuetude. 

"  All  the  words  compounded  of  'here'  and  a  pre- 
position, except  hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent." 
—Johnson:  Diet.,  8.  v.  Hereout, 

2.  Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  miliary  tuber- 
cle, when,  instead  of  undergoing  destructive 
changes,  it  becomes  shrunken  and  hard,  and 
thus  remains  inert.    (Quain:  Diet.  Med.) 

6b'-s6  lete,  a.  [Lat.  obsoletus,  pa.  par.  of 
obsoleo  =  to  grow  old ;  to  decay.  ] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Passed  out  of  use ;  fallen  into 
disuse  ;  neglected,  disused,  out  of  fashion. 

"  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete." 

Couper :  Conversation,  838. 

2.  Biol.  (Of  an  organ  or  part) :  The  state  of 
being  reduced  to  insignificant  proportions  by 
disuse  ;  sometimes  more  loosely  employed  of 
imperfect  development,  whatever  its  origin. 

3.  Bot.  :   (1)  The  same  as  2  ;    (2)  hardly 
evident. 

*  db  so  lete,  v.i.    [OBSOLETE,  a.]    To  become 
obsolete  ;  to  pass  into  disuse. 


"  Many  of  their  fellows  dropped  out  of  use,  la  con* 
sequence  partly  of  the  obtotetmg  of  their  bases."— 
Fitzedward  Hall :  Modem  English,  p.  1W. 


6V-s6  lete  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  obsolete;  -ly.] 

Bot.:  In  an  obsolete  manner,  scarcely:  as, 
obsoletely  toothed  =  scarcely  toothed, 

6b   so  lete  ness,  s.     [Eng.  obsolete;   -ness.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
obsolete ;  disuse. 

"  The  reader  Is  therefore  embarrassed  .  .  .  with 
ob$olrtene!tt  and  innovation. " — Johnson :  Proposals  for 
Printing  Work*  qf  Shakspere. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  small 
proportions  through   disuse,  or  stunted  by 
imperfect  development. 

2.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  barely  evident. 

*  ob'-so-let-ism,  s.     [Eng.  obsolete);  -ism.] 
An  obsolete  word,  idiom,  or  phrase. 

ps  half  a  dozen  m 

:  Modern  English,  p.  376. 

db-Sta-de,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  fiom  Lat.  obstaculum 
=  a  hindrance,  from  obsto  to  =  stand  in  the 
way  :  ob-  =  against,  and  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp. 
obstuculo ;  Ital.  ostaculo.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  That  which  stands  in  the 
way  or  opposes  ;  something  opposed ;  anything 
which  hinders  progress ;  a  hindrance,  an  im- 
pediment ;  an  obstruction,  physical  or  moral. 
"  William  saw  with  stern  delight  his  adversaries 
toiling  to  clear  away  obstacle  after  obstacle  from  his 
path.'  —  Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Hindering,  obstinate. 
"  Fie  t  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  T.  4. 

*6b  sta  cle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obstacle;  -ness.} 
Hindering,  opposition,  perversity. 

"  How  long  shall  I,  liulng  here  in  earth,  striue  with 
your  unfaytliful  obitacleness  t"—  Udal:  Markix. 

*  6b  stan-9y,  *  ob-stan-cle,  s.     [Lat.  06- 
stantia,  from    obstans,   pr.  par.  of  obsto  =  to 
stand  in  the  way,   to  oppose.]     Opposition, 
impediment,  hindrance. 

"  After  marriage  It  U  of  no  obttancte."—B*n  Jonton : 
Silent  Woman,  v.  3. 

6b  stct  He,  'ob  stet  rick,  *ftlHrtet'- 
ric-al,  a.  [Lat.  obstetricius^  from  obstetrix 
(genit.  obstetricis)  =  a  midwife,  from  obsto  = 
to  stand  near :  06-  =  over  against,  by,  and  sto  = 
to  stand.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  midwife,  or 
midwifery. 

"  See  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour, 
Exert  his  soft  obstetric  power." 

Sheiutone :  Progress  of  Taste,  Ir. 

**b-StSt'-ri-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat  obstetrica- 
tust  pa.  par.  of  obstetrico,  from  obstetrix  (genit. 
obstetricis)  =  a  midwife.] 


A.  Intrans. :  Toact  asa  midwife ;  to  perform 
the  part  or  duties  of  a  midwife. 

"  Nature  doea  obitetricate,  and  do  that  office  of  her- 
self when  it  Is  the  proper  season."— Evelyn :  Sytva,  It. «. 

B.  Tram.;  To  assist  by  performing  the  part 

of  a  midwife. 

*  ob  stot-ri-ca  -tlon,  s.    [OBSTETRICATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  assisting  by  performing  the 
duties  of  a  midwife. 

2.  The  office  or  duties  of  a  midwife. 

"There  he  must  lie  till  ...  he  shall  be  by  an  help- 
full  obatetrictttion.  drawn  forth  into  a  larger  prison  of 
the  world."—  Bp.  HaU:  free  Prisoner,  f  8. 

6b  stet  rf-cian,  *.  [Eng.  obstetric;  -ion,) 
One  who  is  skilled  in  obstetrics ;  an  accou- 
cheur, a  midwife. 

*  ob  stet-ri'- clous,  a.    [OBSTETRIC.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  obstetrics ;  assisting  childbirth; 
hence,  fig.,  helping  to  produce  or  bring  forth 
in  any  way. 

"Yet  is  all  humane  teaching  but  maientical  or  oft* 
ttetridout."—Cudwarth  :  Intell.  System,  bk.  1.,  ch.  IT. 

ob-stet'-rlcs,  «.    [OBSTETRIC.] 

Med. :  The  art  or  science  of  midwifery ;  the 
art  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth,  and  of 
treating  the  diseases  incident  to  pregnancy 
and  after  delivery. 

*  db-8te't'-rf-9&  s.     [Eng.  obstetric;  -y,]  The 
same  as  OBSTETRICS  (q.v.). 

6b  -stl-na-cy,  s.  [Lat.  obstinatio,  from  oft- 
stinatits  =•  obstinate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstinate ; 
a  fixedness  of  will,   opinion,    or   resolution 
not  to  be  shaken  at  all,  or  at  least  not  without 
great  difficulty;  a  firm  and  pertinacious  adhe- 
rence to  one's  opinion,   purpose,   or  views, 
which  will  not  yield  to  persuasion,  arguments, 
or  other  influence ;  pertinacity,  persistence, 
stubbornness.    (Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  denoting  an  unreasonable  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose or  will.) 

"  They  argue  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  the  cans*  of 
truth."— Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  resisting  remedies 
or  remedial  measures  ;  the  quality  of  being 
difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  remedy,  re- 
lieve or  subdue  :  as,  the  obstinacy  of  a  disease. 

&b'  -  sti  -nate,  '  ob  sti-nat,  a.  [Lat.  obsti- 
natus  =  resolute,  stubborn,  pa.  par.  of  obstino 
—  to  set  about,  to  In:  resolved  on,  from  the 
same  root  as  sto  =  to  stand ;  Fr.  obstine ;  Sp. 
obstinado;  Ital.  ostinatn.] 

1.  Pertinaciously  adhering  to  one's  opinion*, 
purpose,  or  views  ;  firmly  fixed  in  resolution ; 
not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion,  argument,  01 
other   means ;   inflexible,    stubborn,    pertiiia- 
cious.    (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  The  queen  is  obstimitf, 
Stubborn  to  justice.      Shaketp, :  Henry  VIII..  It  4, 

2.  Not  yielding  to  remedies  or  remedial  mea- 
sures ;  not  to  be  easily  removed,  remedied,  or 
alleviated  :  as,  an  obstinate  disease. 

Ob  Sti-nate-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  obstinate;  -ly.] 
In  an  obstinate  manner;  with  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose ;  inflexibly,  stubbornly,  pertinaciously. 

"  The  Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his  suffragan* 
stood  obstinately  aloof."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  ri. 

tob-sti-nate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  obstinate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstinate; 
obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

"  Beside  a  natural!  obsttntiteneu  in  them." — .lavil*: 
Tacitus ;  Historic,  p.  138. 

*  6b  stl-na-tion,  s.     [Lat.  obstinatio,  from 
obstinatu8=  obstinate  (q.v.).]  Obstinacy,  reso- 
lution, stubbornness. 

"  The  stone  of  obit inat ion  must  be  taken  away  from 
our  hearts."— Bp.  lla.ll :  Contempt.  ;  Lamms  Raited. 

*  ob  sti  pa  -tlon,  s,    [Lat.  ob-  =  against,  and 
stipafois,  pa.  par.  of  s(ipo=  to  crowd.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  stopping  up,  aa  a 
passage. 

2.  Med. :  Costiveness,  constipation. 

*6b-strep'-er-ate,  v.i.  [OBSTREPEROUS.]  To 
make  a  loud  noise. 

"Thump,  thump.  o&j(r«p*ro««d  the  abbe**."— Stemtl 
Tristram  Shandy,  v.  130. 

ob  strep  -er-ous,  *  ob  strep   or  ous,  a. 

[Lat.  obstreperus  =  clamorous :  from  06-  = 
against,  and  strepo  —  to  make  a  noise,  to  roar.] 
Making  a  loud  or  tumultuous  noise ;  clamor 
ous,  tumultuous,  noisy,  turbulent,  loud. 

"  These  pure  sensations,  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city." 

Wordsieorlh:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -Uau  —  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,    §ion  -  -  zLun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shtis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bol,  del. 
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«5b  strep'-«r-otl»-l#,  "8b-strep-dr-ous- 

ly,  <xli:  [Eng.  obslreperoiw;  -ty.]  In  aa  ob- 
streperous manner ;  clamorously,  tumultuou>- 
ly ;  with  noisy  tumult. 

ib  strep -er  ous  ness,    "  ob-strep'-or 
OUS  neSS,  s.     [Eng.  obstreperous;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obstreperous ;  clamour, 
noisiness,  tumult,  noisy  turbulence. 

"Hugely  taken  and  enamour*)  wlthhtsfC.  Fowlers] 
<Ast>efxruiuit4M  aud  Indecent  cauta."— troerf  ;  Alhtnv 
Oxtm.,  vol.  U. 

•5b-*trfc'-tlon,  «.  [Lat  ofwfrWm,  pa.  par. 
of  obstringo  =  to  hind  closely  :  ob-  =  against, 
and  ttringo  =  to  strain.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  bound;  obligation,  bond,  constraint, 
compulsion.  (MiUon:  SanumAgonista,31-.) 

•8b  strfnge',  f.(.  [Ijit  ofaMnjo.)  To  bind, 
to  oblige,  to  constrain. 

"  How  much  he  was  and  it  ribttrinyod  and  bound  to 
your  Grace.  — Gardiner,  lu  Pocock:  XecerdM  of  /.'«- 
/vrmafton.  i.  96. 

ib  struct',  v.t.  [Lat.  obafnieraa,  pa.  par.  of 
obilrito  =  to  build  in  tlie  way  of  anything  :  nl>- 
=  against,  and  arm  =  to  build.) 

1.  To  block  up,  to  stop,  to  close,  to  bar,  as 
•  way  or  passage,  'by  tilling  with  obstacles  or 
Impediments  to  prevent  passing. 

"The  route  of  geniue  U  not  leu  obttru'tt<t  with 
dlaappointintnt  ttmn  thai  of  ambition,"— Qotdtmith  : 
J'uliff  Learning,  ch.  X. 

i.  To  hinder,  to  retard,  to  keep  back  ;  to 
prevent  from  making  progress ;  to  impede,  to 
Check. 

**  If  e'er  thy  youth  ha*  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 

Or  felt  tti  impatience  ol  obttrwtcd  luve." 

Johnton  :  Irttw,  til.  3. 

3.  To  hinder  from  passing;  to  impede,  to 
Interrupt,  to  stop :  as,  A  cloud  obatrudi  the 
light  of  the  sun, 

"  No  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  eight. 
Star  Interposed."  Milton  :  F.  L..  v. *B. 

*4.  To  Ira  built  up  against;  to  reach  to. 
(Milton:  P.  L..  xil.  52.) 

•Sb-struo-ter,  •  SbHrtrtto'-tor,  t.  [Eng. 
obstruct;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  obstructs 
or  hinders ;  an  obstructive. 

"One of  the  chief  ooefrucrortof  the  union."— taker  : 
Char  It  i  II.  (ft  n.  ifill). 

t5b  struc'- tion,  s.    [Lat.  obstructio,  from  ob- 
stritt-tus,   pa.  par.  of  obttruo  =  to  build    up 
against;  Fr.  obstruction;  Sp.  obstrucion  ;  ltd. 
oatrtuiOAe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  blocking  up,  or 
closing  against  passage,  as  a  road,  river,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  hindering,  retard- 
ing or  impeding  the  progress  of  anything  :  as, 
the  obstruction  of  business;  specif.,  in  Parlia- 
mentary language,  the  taking  advantage  of 
forms  or  regulations,  legitimate  in  themselves 
when  properly  used,  as  speaking  against  time, 
motions  for  adjournment,  &c.,  tu  block  or  to 
binder  the  transaction   of  business.     Such 
practice,  when  deliberately  adopted  and  per 
severed  in,  is  an  offence  against  the  House, 
and  is  punishable  by  the  suspension  of  the 
offender  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  or 
some  longer  period. 

3.  That  which  obstructs ;  an  obstacle,  an 
impediment ;  anything  which  stops  or  blocks 
a  way  or  passage. 

"  Agues  come  of  obtt ruction*  and  penning  the  hum- 
ours. —Sacon  .-  Jfat.  BitL,  i  831. 

4.  That  which  impedes  or  checks  progress  ; 
ft  hindrance,  a  check,  an  obstacle. 

"  There  U 110  uottruction  In  thia."— SAaketp. :  Twelfth 

jrifU.  ii.  6. 

*  5.  A  state  of  stagnation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  death. 

"  To  lie  In  cold  attraction  and  to  rot" 

Oiatai,. :  Mvuurefar  Meaeart,  ill.  1. 

tt  PathoL  :  There  may  be  aortic,  mitral, 
and  valvular  obstruction,  obstruction  of  tlie 
biliary  passage  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  portal 
veiu. 

•ob  struc-tion  Ism.  s.  tEng.  obstruction ; 
•torn.  J  The  act  or  habit  of  obstructing ;  ob- 
struction. 

"  To  counterbalance  the  doxgpd  olttructknimot  the 
State  Courcu."— Literary  World,  Feb.  8,  lss± 

Sb-struo'-tlon-Ist,  s.  [Enj;.  obstruction; 
-ut.J  One  who  obstructs  progress  or  tlie 
transaction  of  business  ;  an  obstructive. 

5b-struc'-tthre,  o.  *  «.    [Fr.  obstructif;  8p. 
obstrttctivo.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Causing  obstruction  ;  present- 


Ing  impediment,  obstacle,  or  hindrance  ;  hin- 
dering. 

"  Immoderately  taken  It  Is  extremely  obttructlee."— 
Herbert  :  Country  Parton,  ch.  x. 
B.  As  sulist.  :  One  who  or  that  which  ob- 
structs or  causes  obstruction  ;   specif.,  one 
who  opposes  progress  or  reform  ;  one  who 
obstructs  the  transaction  of  business  ;  an  ob- 
structionist. 

"  The  second  obet  ructlve  U  that  of  the  nduclan,  that 
faith  Is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification.  — 
Hammond  :  Workt,  L  400. 

Sb-Strue  -tive-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  obstructive; 
~ly.]  In  an  obstructive  manner;  so  as  to  ob- 
struct ;  by  way  of  obstruction. 

Sb-struc'-tive-ness,  «.  [Eng.  obstructive; 
•ni-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstruc- 
tive ;  obstruction. 

Sb  -Btruc  tor,  a,    (OBSTBDOTKK.] 

*  3b'-»tru-ent,  a.  &  «.    [Lat  dbttmem,  pr. 
par.  of  obstruo  =  to  build  up  against]    [OB- 
STRUCT.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment ;  obstructive  ;  blocking  up  ;  hindering. 

B.  As  tubst.  :  That  which  obstructs  ;  an 
obstruction  ;  specif.,  anything  which  causes 
an  obstruction  in  the  passage  of  the  body. 

"  Sb-stu-pe-fac'-tlon,  «.  [Lat  obstupefac- 
tu9t  pa.  par.  of  obstupefacio  =  to  stupefy.]  The 
tame  as  STUPEFACTION  (q.v.). 

*  ob  -  stu    pe   fao  -  ti  ve,  a.     [Ossrupur  AC- 
TION.]   Stupefying,  stupefactive. 

*  4b-»tii'-pe-ry,  v.t.    [L&t.  obstupejacia.trom 
ob-,  and  stupejacio  =  to  stupefy  (q.v.).J    To 
stupefy. 

Ob-tain  ,  •  ob  talne,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Fr  obtenir, 
from  Lat.  obiineo  =  to  hold,  to  obtain  •  ob-  = 
near,  and  tento  =  to  hold  ;  Sp.  obtener  ;  Ital. 
obteMre.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  get  ;  to  gain  pos- 
session of  ;  to  win,  to  procure. 

"All  the  conning  that  Is  possible  for  n  U  this  life  to 
obtaltie.  '—N.r  T.  Slore  :  Worket.  p.  7. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  by  entreaty,  or  by  the 
concession  or  gift  of  another. 

"  Having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  — 
Bebrtwt  ix.  12. 

*  3.  To  hold  ;  to  keep  possession  ;  to  keep. 
(ifiitoii.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prevail  ;  to  be  received  in  common 
use  ;  to  be  established  in  practice  ;  to  be  re- 
cognised or  admitted  as  established  or  true  ; 
tohold. 

••  Our  Impious  on  no  longer  snail  otcala." 

(LaOtam.) 


*  8.  To  prevail,  to  succeed. 

"  There  U  due  from  the  Judge  to  the  advocate,  some 
eommeudatlou  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded  ;  espe- 
cially towards  the  aide  which  Mai***  not."—  Bacon. 


6b  taln'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  obtain;  -able.]  That 
may  be  obtained,  gained,  or  procured  ;  pro- 
curable. 

"Not  otherwise   but   by  U   ootoinoo/e."—  flojie. 
Hforkt.  i.  Ua. 

*  Sb  tain'-tU,  ».  [Eng.  obtain;  -all  Obtain- 
rnent.  (W'  Taylor.) 

5b  tain'-er,  i.  [Eng.  obtain;  -tr.]  One  who 
obtains  or  gains. 


ob-tain'-ment,  >.      [Eng.  obtain; 
The  act  of  obtaining,  gaining,  or  procuring  ; 
attainment 

"  Such  as  will  arall  to  their  benefit  provided  they  do 
their  |«rta  towards  the  obtalnmerU."—l>r.  Whtlby: 
Fin  fui.au,  ch.  U..  I  U.,  dla.  2. 

Sb  tecr-«d,  a.  [Lat.  obtectus,  pa.  par.  of 
obtego  =  to  cover  over  :  06-  =  over,  and  tego  = 
to  cover.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Promoted,  encased. 

H  Entom.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
Insect  metamorphosis,  in  which  the  growing 
wings,  antlia,  antennae,  and  thoracic  legs  are 
only  partially  covered  by  the  pupae  integu- 
ment, being  lodged  in  recesses  on  the  inner 
surface,  which  make  corresponding  projections 
on  the  exterior,  where  their  form  and  position 
may  be  recognised.  It  characterizes  the 
Lepidoptera.  (Owen  :  Invert.  Anim.  (ed.  1st), 
p.  238.) 

Sb  -too-to-,  <pnf.  [OBTECTUS.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 


obtocto-venose,  a. 
Bol.  (Of  a  leaf,  etc.):  Having  the  longitu- 
dinal veins  connected  by  simple  cross-veins. 

Sb-tem'-pdr,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  obtemperer,  from 
Lat  obUnucro  =  to  obey.) 

A.  Transitive : 

Scots  Law :  To  obey  or  comply  with  a  judg- 
ment of  court ;  to  implement. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  obey. 

"The  fervent  desire  which  I  had  to  tAtttnptr  unto 
your  Majesties  commandment." — Uudton:  Judith. 
(Dedlc.) 

*  <5b-tem'-per-ate,  v.t.  [L:it.  obtatptntuf, 
pa.  par.  of  obtempero.]  To  obey  ;  to  comply 
with  ;  to  yield  obedience  to. 

"  8b  tend',  v.t.  [Lat.  obtmdn  =  to  stretch 
against  or  before  :  ob-  =  against,  and  tendo  — 
to  stretch.] 

1.  To  oppose ;  to  hold  oat  in  opposition ;  to 
put  forward. 


"  For  a  a 


a  oo'itnrf  an  empty  cloud." 

liryden:  VirffU;  .Hntidx.  lie. 


2.  To  protend ;  to  hold  out  or  put  forward 
as  the  reason  of  anything. 

"Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  Invade, 
UUmdirv  lieMV'n  for  whute'er  Ills  belal.' 

Dryd.,,.    (Todd.} 

*  6b-ten-e-bra  -tlon,  ».    [Lat.  obtcnebrutus, 
pa.  par.  of  obttnebro  =.  to  make  dark  :  ob-  = 
over,  and  tenebro  =  to  make  dark  ;  Utitbrft-  = 
dstrklKM.  ]    The  act  of  making  dark  ;  the  state 
of  being  darkened  ;  darkness. 

"  In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  la  an  oMeneerev 
Hon."— aseon.-  flat.  MM.,  f  734. 

*  ob-tcn'  sion,  «.    [Lat.  obtentio,  from  obten- 
tus.  pa.  par.  of  obtendo.]    [OBISNU.]    Tlie  act 
of  obfending. 

*  ob-tesf,  i-.i.  ft  i.     [Lat.  obtettor  =  to  call  ai 
a  witness,  to  beseech  :  ob-,  arid  tetstar  —  to 
witness.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  beseech,  to  supplicate,  to  conjure;  to 
call  upon. 

"  Nay,  he  o&lrttt  the  Justice  of  the  skies." 

&*«»?«;  H'uncferefVTc. 

2.  To  beg  for ;  to  entreat 
B*  Intrans. :  To  protest. 

"  We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  olttal  agalnrt 
them."—  r^alerAOMje. 

*  Sb-tes-ta'-tlon,  «.      [Lat  obtestntio,  from 
oUcstatus,  pa.  par.  otobtestor  =  to  obti>si  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  entreating  or  supplicating ; 
supplication. 

"We  descend  to  his  oeteKmlon  of  their  redrewx."— 
Sp.  SOU :  .sermon  to  the  Lord!  of  Parliament. 

2.  The  act  of  protesting  ;  protestation. 

*  ob  tor  -tlon,  ».    [Lat.  ootortus,  pa.  par.  of 
ubtorquto  =  to  twist]    A  twisting. 

"Those  strange  obtvrUont  of  some  [articular  pro- 
phecies to  private  iuteresta."— Sp.  Hull:  Work*.  vuL 

K 

*  Sb-  trec-ta'-tion,  t.    (Lat.  obtrectatio,  from 
obtreciatus,  pa.  par.  of  obtrecto  —  to  slander  : 
06-  =  against,  and  tracto  =  to  handle  ;  IrwAo  = 
to  draw.]     The  act  of  slandering ;  slander, 
detraction,  calumny. 

"  To  use  obloquy  or  obtrectat  ton. "— Jarro». -Set  iiseiu, 
vol.  i..  ser.  16. 

*  Sb'-treo-ta-tor,  ».    [Lat,  from  obtrectatut, 
pa.  par.  of  obtrecto.]    A  slanderer,  a  calum- 
niator. 

"The  breath  of  obtrtctarort  and  talebearera."— 
Backet:  Li/e  <if  WUliami,  Ii.  18. 

Sb-trude',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat  obtrudo  =  to  thrust 
against :  ob-  =:  against,  and  trudo  —  to  thrust.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  thrust  or  push  prominently  forward : 
to  thrust  in  or  upon ;  to  introduce  without 
warrant  or  solicitation,  to  force ;  used  com- 
monly with  the  reflexive  pronoun  :  as,  He  ob- 
truded himself  into  our  company. 

"  Dry  rules  ..  .  were  obtruded  upon  the  public  for 
their  improvement."— tloldtmuh :  Polite  Learning, 
eh.  a 

2.  To  thrust  forward ;  to  offer  or  press  with 
unreasonable  importunity. 

"Why  shoolost  thou.  then,  obtrude  this  diligence?" 
Milton:  P.  K..  Ii  887. 

B.  Intrant. :   To  enter  without  right  j  to 
come  forward  without  warrant  or  solicitation  ; 
to  intrude. 

Sb-trud  -cr,  ».    [Eng.  obtrud(t);  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  obtrudes ;  one  who  thrusts  or 
pushes  anything  forward. 

2.  An  intruder. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  «ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p»t» 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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*  ib-triin'-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  obtruncatus,  pa. 
par  of  obtntneo  =  to  cut  or  lop  off:  ob-,  ami 
frunco  =  to  cut  off.]    To  lop  ;  to  deprive  of  a 
limb  or  member.     (Cockeram.) 

•  6b    truu'-cate,     a.       [OBTRUNCATE,    v.] 
Lop|>ed  ;  deprived  of  a  limb  or  member. 

"  Those  prop*  on  which  the  kneea  obtruncate  •tand." 
LawionCrte*.    (1805.) 

•fcb-trtin-ca'-tlon,  &.  [Lat.  obtruncatio, 
from  obtruncates.]  [OBTRUNCATE,  v.]  The  act 
of  lopping  off  or  depriving  of  a  limb  or 
member. 

$b  tru'-slon,  5.  [Lat.  obtnisio,  from  obtrusus, 
pa.  par.  of  obtrudo.]  [OBTRUDE.] 

1.  The  act  of  obtrrding  or  thrusting  upon 
others  by  force. 

"Savage  rudeness   and    importunate  obtruiiont  of 
Tiolnuce.  —  King  Charlet  :  Kikon  Biuilika. 

*  2.  That  which  is  obtruded  ;   violence  of. 


"  He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  mercileu  06- 
tnuiomt"—  Stilton:  Eikonokl<utet. 

*  db-tru  -^lon-Ist,  *.     [Eng.  obtrusion;  -ist.] 

One  who  obtrudes  ;  one  who  is  of  an  obtrusive 

disposition. 

fib  tru'  sivc.  o.  fLat.  obtrusus,  pa,  par.  of 
obtntdo.]  Inclined  to  thrust  or  push  one's 
self  forward  without  warrant  or  solicitation  ; 
intruding,  intrusive,  forward,  pert. 

"  No*  obvious,  not  obtrwtim,  but  retired." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vllt.  504. 

#b-trti'-Sive-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  obtrusive;  -ly.} 
In  an  obtrusive  manner  ;  by  way  of  intrusion. 

Sb-tru'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obtrusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obtrusive  or  in- 
trusive ;  forwardness. 

*db-tund,  v.t.  [Lat.  obtundo  =  to  strike,  to 
blunt  :  ob-  =  upon,  and  tundo  —  to  beat.] 

1.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  deaden  ;  to  reduce 
the  edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of. 

"  Flattery  is  always  at  hand  ...  to  quiet  conviction 
•nd  obtuntf  remorse."—  Rambltr,  No.  17X 

2.  To  deafen  with  noise. 

"The  f>btun'lin;r  story  of  their  suits  and  trials.  "  — 
Milton:  Coliuterion. 

r  ob  tiin'-dent,  s.    [Lat  nbtundens,  pr.  par. 

Of  obtUlldo  =  tO  blunt.]      [OUTL'N'D.] 

Med.  :  A  substance  which  sheathes  a  part 
or  blunts  irritation,  usually  some  oily,  bland, 
or  mucilaginous  matter  ;  nearly  the  same  as 
DEMULCENT  (q.v.). 

*  fcb-tu-ra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  obturatus,  pa.  pur. 
of  ob'turo  =  to    stop  up  ;    prob.  from  06-  = 
against,  and  Gr.  0vpa(lA?(ra)=adoor.]    The 
act  of  stopping  up  or  closing. 

'Borne  are   deaf  by   an  outward  obturation."—  Bp. 
Sail  :  Cotitempl.  ;  Deaf  &  Dumb. 

*5b  -tu-ra-tdr,  s.    [OBTURATION.] 

1.  Anat.  :  That  which  closes  or  stops  up  an 
entrance,  passage,  cavity,  &e. 

2.  Surg.  :   An  instrument  for  distending  an 
opening. 

obturator-  artery,  «. 

Anat.  :  An  artery  arising  from  the  anterior, 
or  sometimes  from  the  posterior,  division  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  passing  along 
the  inside  of  the  pelvis  to  reach  the  groove  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  through 
which  it  passes,  leaving  the  pelvis,  and  then 
dividing  into  branches. 

obturator-fascia,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  membrane  stretched  over  the 
lower  p.irt  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle 
within  the  pelvis. 

obturator-foramen,  5. 

Aunt.:  A  foramen  or  opening  through  the 
Inferior  expansion  of  the  pelvis, 

obturator  membrane,  obturator- 
ligament,  5. 

Anat.  :  A  fibrous  septum  attached  to  the 
border  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  which  it  nearly 
closes,  leaving  only  a  small  oval  canal  for  the 
obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

obturator-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  muscles  —  (1)  the  obturator  in- 
termix, arising  from  the  deep  surface  of  the 
obturator  membrane,  emerging  from  the  pel- 
vis, and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter;  (2)  the 
obturator  extemue,  also  arising  from  the  obtu- 
rator membrane,  and  inserted  into  the  tro- 
chiinteric  fossa  below  the  obturator  internus. 


obturator-nerve,  *. 

Anat, :  A  nerve  distributed  to  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  to  the  hip  and  knee- 
joints.  It  arises  from  the  lumbar  plexus  by 
two  roots,  and  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
branch. 

*  db-tUS-an'-gu-lar,  a.     [Eng.  obtuse),  and 

angular.]  Having  angles  obtuse,  or  greater 
than  right  angles  ;  obtuse-angled. 

6b-tuse',  a.     [Fr.  obtus,  from  Lat.  obtusus,  pa. 
par.  of  obtundo  =  to  blunt;  8p.  obtuso;  Ital. 

OttUSO.]      [OfiTUND.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Not  having  sharpness  or  acuteness   of 
sensibility  or  intellect ;  dull,  stupid  ;  wauting 
in  sharpness  or  acuteness. 

"Thy  sense*  then, 
Obtutf,  all  taitti  of  pleasure  must  forego." 

Milton  :  P.  L.  XI.  ML 

(2)  Dull,  deadened  ;  not  sharp  or  shrill ;  as, 

an  obtuse  sound. 

H.  Technically: 

L  Dot. :  Blunt  at  the  end :  M,  an  obtuse 
leaf  or  sepal.  [BLUNT,  II.] 

2.  Geom. :  Blunt,  opposed  to  sharp,  or  acute. 
An  obtuse  angle  is  an  angle  greater  than  a 
right  aigle;  an  obtuse  polyhedral  angle  is 
one  whose  measure  is  greater  than  the  tri- 
rectangular  triangle.  An  obtuse  cone  is  a 
right  cone,  such  that  the  angle  formed  by  two 
elements  cut  from  the  cone  by  a  plane  passed 
through  the  axis,  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 
An  obtuse  hyperbola  is  an  hyperbola  in  which 
the  asymptotes  make  with  each  other  an 
obtuse  angle,  or  it  is  one  in  which  the  length 
of  the  conjugate  axis  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  transverse  axis.  An  obtuse  ellipsoid  is 
the  same  as  a  prolate  spheroid. 

"All  salts  are  angular,  with  obtuit,  right,  or  acute 
angles."— drew;  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  r. 

obtuse-angled,  a.     Having  an  obtuse 

angle  or  angles. 

Obtuse-angular,  a.    [OBTUSANOULAR.] 
obtuse  mucronate,  a. 

Sot. :  [BLUNT,  II.  (1)  ^]. 

Ob-tuse'-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  obtuse ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  an  obtuse  manner ;  not  acutely  ; 
bluntly. 

2.  Fig. :  Dully,  stupidly. 

Sb-tuse'-ness,  *.    [Eug.  obtuse ;  •ness.} 

t  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ob- 
tuse, or  not  acute  :  as,  the  obtuseness  of  an 
angle. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obtuse  in 
intellect ;  dulness,  stupidity ;  want  of  acute- 
ness  or  sharpness. 

*  2.  Dulness  of  sound. 

*  db-tU'-slon,  s.     [Lat.  obtusio  =  bluntness, 
from  obtusus,  pa.  par.  of  obtundo  =  to  blunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  obtuse  or 
blunt 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted  ; 
dulness,  dead  ness. 

"Obturion  of  the  senses,  Internal  and  external."— 
ffarecy  ;  On  Contumption. 

"Ob-tus-l-tft  «.    [Eng.  obtuse);  •*».]    The 
same  as  OBTUSENESS  (q.v.). 

Sb-um'-brant,  a.    [Lat.  obnmbmnt,  pr.  par. 
of  obiimbro^l 

Entom.  (Ofatculiaii) :  Overlapping  the  meta- 
thorax. 

*  Sb-um'-brate,  v.t,     [Lat.  obumbratus,  pa. 
par.  of  obumbro  =  to  darken  :  06-  =  over,  and 
umbra  —  a  shadow.]    To  shade,  to  shadow,  to 
darken,  to  cloud,  to  overshadow. 

"  Those  clouds  which  did  hang  over  and  obumbrata 
him."— Bowtl :  Vocal  Form. 

*  Sb-nm-bra'-tlon,   *  ob-um-bra-oi-on, 

5.  [Lat  ooumbraiio,  from  obumbratus,  pa.  par. 
of  obitmbro.]  The  act  of  darkening,  covering, 
or  overshadowing. 

"His  body  was  in  the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother  by 

the  heavenly  vbu'nbriicion  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — Sir  T. 

Mar.     H-orit*.  i>.  I.M8. 

*ob-mn-bre,   v.t.    [Lat.  obumbro.]    [OBUM- 
BBATE.J    To  overshadow. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  to  thee  was  obttmbred." 
Chinicer  :  Kalttiie  in  Commendation  of  our  Lady. 


*  ob-un'-cous,  a.   [Lat.  ob-,  in  tens.  ,  and  itnoui 

=  hooked.]    Very  crooked,  hooked. 

o'  bus,  «.    [Fr.]    A  small  bomb,  a  shell. 

*  6b-ven'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  abventic  =  that  which 
comes  to   a  person's  lot,  from  obvenia  =  to 
come  In  the  way  of:  ob-  —  against,  and  venio 
=  to  come.]    Anything  which  happens  inci- 
dentally, not  regularly  ;  an  occasional  or  inci- 
dental advantage;  specif.,  an  offering,  tithe. 
or  oblation. 

"The  tythes  and  other  obMntiont  will  alao  be  more 
augmented  and  better  valued.  "->pew«r.-  State  s/ 
Ireland. 

'  ob-ver'-sant,  a.  [Lat.  obversant,  pr.  par. 
of  obversor  =  to  go  about,  to  show  one's  self  : 
ob-  and  vertor  =  to  turn.]  Conversant,  familiar. 

"  The  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obtervant 
and  familiar  towards  iL"—  Bacon  :  H'oria.  let  109. 

8b'-verse,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  obversvs,  pa.  par.  of 
otmerto  =  to  turn  towards.]  [OBVEBT.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  one  of  two 
possible  sides  or  theories. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bat.  :  Inverted  ;  turned  upside-down. 

2.  Sfumit.  :  Applied  to  that  side  of  a  coin 
or  medal  which  bears  the  head  or  face. 

3.  Meek.:   Applied  to  a  tool   having   the 
smaller  end  towards  the  haft  or  stock. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  necessarily  In- 
volved in  or  answering  to  another  ;  one  of 
two  possible  sides  or  views. 

2.  Nvmis.  :  That  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 
which  bears  the  head  or  face,  as  distinguished 
from  the  reverse 
(q.v.). 

obverse-lu- 
nate, a. 

Bot.  :  Inversely 
lunate  ;  crescent- 
Blia)>ed,  with  the 
horns  of  the  cres- 
cent projecting 
forwards. 


OBVERS  E  - 1.  U  N  ATE 
LEAF. 


e-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  obverse;  -ly.]    In 
an  obverse  manner  or  form. 

*  Sb-ver'-slon,  s.  [OBVERSE.]  The  act  <A 
obverting  or  turning  toward. 

*8b-vert',  v.t.  [Lat.  obverto,  from  ob-  s=  to- 
wards, and  verto  =  to  turn.]  To  turn  towards. 

"  Held  very  near  the  eye,  and  otcerM  to  the  light" 
—llovle  :  Wortl,  L  729. 

8b'-vi-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  obviat-us,  pa.  par.  of  ob- 
via  =  to  meet  in  the  way  :  ob-  =  over,  against, 
and  via  =  a  way.] 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  meet  on  the  road. 


rurall  pers  . 

&  Sotandt  :  Knam  of  Cluoi  (ed.  1M4),  p.  ». 
IT.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  meet,  to  anticipate. 

"  Secure  of  luind,  I'll  obviate  her  intent" 

Prior  :  Henry  A  Pmma. 

2.  To  meet  half-way,  as  a  difficulty,  danger, 
or  objection  ;  to  clear  away,  to  remove  ;  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of. 

"The  following  outlines  will,  I  hop*  .  .  .  obfiat. 
this  inconvenience."—  Stewart  .-OuHfrtMc/Jfom*  Phil- 
owMv.  (Fref.) 

*  Sb-vJ-a'-tlon,  s.  [OBVIATE.]  The  act  of 
obviating  ;  the  state  of  being  obviated. 

Sb'-Vl-OUS,  a.  [Lat  obvius  =  meeting,  lying 
in  the  way,  obvious  (q.v.);  Sp.  obvio  ;  ItaL 
ovvio.] 

'  1.  Meeting  anything  ;  standing  or  placed 
in  front  or  in  the  way. 

"  I  to  the  evil  tnm 
My  obvtma  breast."        Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  at. 

*  2.  Placed  in  front,  and  so  ready  at  hand. 

"  His  wants  indeed  are  many  ;  but  supply 
Is  oboiout."  Cowper  :  Talk,  i-  508. 

*  3.  Open  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  accident  ; 
uncovered. 

"  Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  us  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  bt1  quenched  T" 

Milton  :  SamKn  Aoonium,  ML 

*4.  Open,  admitting,  exposed,  liable.  (Mil- 
ton :  P.  L.,  viii.  168.) 

*  5.  Liable  to  happen. 

"  Faults  are  as  oboioul  to  bookw  in  Fresse  as  misv 
construction  after."—  Sratlaoayt  :  Nature's  K'nbauit, 
p.  811 

6.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood  ; 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benpb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,    slon  =  sbun ;  -{Ion,   ston  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    sious  =  sb.ua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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obviously — occipito- 


plain,  manifest,  evident,  Apparent :  u,  His 
meaning  is  obvious. 

o*b  -vI-OUS-l^t  adv.     [Eng.  obvious  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  an  obvious  manner ;  plainly,  evidently, 
in  a  manner  easy  to  be  understood. 

"Obeioutl]/  unsatisfactory.'— 4t«war1 .'  OutUnm  </ 
Jfent/  PMlotofJty,  ft.  6.  |  tU. 

*1  Naturally. 

6b  vi-oiia  ness,  s.  [Eng.  o&vtow;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obvious,  plain, 
or  evident. 

5b  v6  lute,  6b  -v6-lut-ed,  a.  [Lat  o&vo- 
lutiis,  pa,  par.  of  obvolvo  =  to  wrap  round, 
from  ob-t  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

1.  Science:  Rolled  or  turned  in  or  into. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  (estivation,  Ac.):  Having  the  mar- 
gins of  one  organ,  or  part,  overlapping  those 
of  the  opposite  one. 

6b  vo  lu  tive,  *.     [Mod.  Lat  obvolutiws.} 
[Oe  VOLUTE.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Obvolute  (q.v.). 

6'-b&  *.    [Osi.] 

6c-,  pref.  [OB*.]  The  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix  06-  before  words  beginning  with  e,  as 
occasion,  occur,  etc. 

6c,  *.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  arrow. 

6  -ca,  a.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Pern  to  Oxnlis 
crenata,  and  in  Bolivia  to  0.  tuberosa,  culti- 
vated for  their  tubers,  winch,  however,  are 
small,  and  not  very  valuable.  Their  acid 
leaf-stalks  are  also  eaten. 

oca  quina,  i. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  Andes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  to  Melloca  tuberosa. 

60  ar-i  -na,  $.    [ItaL] 

Music:  A  series  of  seven  musical  instru- 
ments made  of  terra  cotta  pierced  with  small 
holes,  invented  by  a  company  of  performers 
calling  themselves  the  Mountaineers  of  the 
Apennines.  With  these  instruments,  which 
are  of  a  soft  and  sweet,  yet  "travelling" 
quality  of  tone,  operatic  melodies  with  simply 
harmonised  accompaniments  were  given. 

5c  -cam-Ite,  s.    [See  del] 

Hist.  &  Pkilos.  (PI.) :  The  revivers  of  Nomin- 
alism, who  followed  William  of  Occam  (died 
1947),  and  whose  opposition  to  Realism 
brought  about  the  decline  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  (Blunt.) 

*  6c  ca  my\  s.  &  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  alchemy 

<q.v.).*] 

A.  As  sub$t. :  A  kind  of  mixed  or  base  metal. 
"  Pilchards,  which  are  but  counterfeits  to  herring, 

As  copper  to  fold,  or  occamy  to  illrtr."—  Iftuhi: 
Ltnten  Stuff*. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  base  or  mixed  metal. 

"The  ton  shllllugs,  this  thimble,  and  an  oocamy 
ipoon."— St*eU ;  Guardian,  No.  M. 

6c  ca   sion,  *  oc  ca  si  oun,  *  oc  -ca  sy~ 

On,  s.  [Fr.  occasion,  from  Lat.  occasionem, 
accus.  of  occasio  =  an  opportunity :  oc-,  and 
casus,  pa.  par.  of  cado  —  to  fall ;  Sp,  ocasion ; 
Ital.  was  tone.] 

*  1.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an 
occurrence,  an  incident,  a  casualty. 

2.  An  incident,  event,  or  casualty  which  in- 
directly gives  rise  to  something  else  ;  an  inci- 
dental, but  not  efficient  cause  ;  an  indirect  or 
accidental  cause  or  origin. 

"Have  you  ever  beard  what  was  the  occation  and 
flnt  begiunlug  of  thU  custom?" — SjMttw :  Slate  of 
Ireland. 

3.  An  incident,  event,  or  casualty  which 
acts  as  a  cause  upon  the  will ;  a  motive,  a 
wason,  a  ground. 

"  '  Mad  man,'  said  then  the  Palmer,  '  that  does  aeeke 
Oocmnon  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife.' " 

8p*n»er:  P.  «.,  IL  IT.  44. 

4.  An  opportunity ;  favourable  time,  cir- 
JUivtance,  or  season. 

"  Tou  embrace  the  occarinn  to  depart." 

ShaXetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  J.  1. 

6.  An  excuse,  a  ground. 

"  He  may  seek  occation,  fall  upon  us,  and  take  ns 
for  boudmea."— Qenetit  iliii,  18. 

6.  An  incidental  need,  requirement,  or  want ; 
A  casual  exigency. 

"  A  page  BO  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent 
80  tender  over  his  occationi." 

Shakftp. :  Cymbeline.  V.  6. 

7.  Circumstances,  state  or  positionof  affairs; 


exigency,  crisis,  juncture :  as,  He  was  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

8.  The  administration  or  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.    (Scotch.) 

9.  A  certain  point  of  time :  as,  On  this  occa- 
sion he  has  done  well. 

^  (1)  By  occasion :  Incidentally. 
(2)  On  occasion :  As  opportunity  offers  ;  in- 
cidentally ;  from  time  to  time. 

do-ca'-sion,  v.t.    [OCCASION,  v.] 

1.  To  cause  directly  or  indirectly  ;  to  be 
the  cause  of;  to  produce ;  to  give  rise  to. 

"That  which  nccationed  the  reproof."— South:  Str- 
motu.  vi. 1.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

2.  To  induce,  to  lead,  to  influence. 

"Which  occationed  William  DooglasM  the  chun- 
oellor's  great  enimie  to  gather  a  power  and  ipoil  the 
lands  of  this  William  Cineichton.*— BoHn*9d:  Scot- 
land, continued  by  Thin. 

"6c-ca'-sion-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  occasion; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  occasioned  or  caused. 

"  Immoderate  displeasure  occatitmabU  by  meu's  hard 
opinions."— Barrov:  Strmont,  voL  111.,  ter.  13. 

oc  ca  sion  al,  a.  [Fr.  occasional ;  Sp.  oca- 
fional ;  Ital.  occasional.] 

1.  Incidental,   casual;  occurring  at  times, 
but  not  regularly  or  systematically :  as,  an 
occasional  visitor. 

2.  Made  or  done  as  opportunity  serves  or 
circumstances  require. 

"  I  therefore  very  willingly  set  myself  to  translate 
my  orceuianal  meditations  into  I*tin."— Bithop  Ball  : 
Mnoch.  (Ded.) 

3.  Made  or   produced   upon  some  special 
event  or  subject ;  special :  as,  an  occasioned 
sermon  or  discourse. 

*  4.  Produced  or  producing  by  accident. 

"  The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  wolves  does  oft«n  put  upon  travellers."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  fit.  ch.  viiL 

TT  Doctrine  of  occasional  causes :  [OCCA- 
SIONALISM ]. 

6c-ca  Sion-al-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  occasional; 
•ism.] 

PhUos. :  The  name  given  to  a  development 
by  Guelinx  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that 
body  and  spirit  form  a  dualism  of  perfectly 
heterogeneous  entities.  To  account  for  their 
interaction,  Guelinx  propounded  the  doctrine 
that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process 
God  effects  the  corresponding  motion  in  the 
body,  and  vice  versa, 

"Depart**  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul 
exerU  a  natural  Influence  on  the  body,  undisturbed  ; 
a  part  of  bis  disciples  perceived  that  that  lufliu-n.-t; 
WH  impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  Occasional- 
itm.  which  came  Into  acceptance  especially  through 
Hal ebranche."-  Uibcnng  :  Bitt.  Phiiot..  li.  110. 

6c  oa  sion  al-lst,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  occasional; 
•ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  resembling   the   doctrine  of 
Occasionalism  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  Adopts  or  defends 
the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism  (q.v.). 

6<s-ca-sion-al-isf-ic,a.  [Eng.  occasional; 
-ic.]  The  same  as  OCCASIONALIST,  a. 

"  He  admits  Its  advance  on  the  ...  occationalittic 
theory  of  Descartes."- Mmn :  Uibnu,  p.  101. 

*5c  ca-8ion-ar-f-t&  s.  [Eng.  occasional; 
-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  occasional. 

oc  ca-Bion-al-l$r,  adv.     [Eng.    occasional; 

•ly.} 

1.  Upon  occasions  ;  at  times  ;  according  to 
Incidental  exigence ;  as  circumstances  require 
or  opportunity  offers ;  incidentally ;  from 
time  to  time ;  not  regularly  or  systematically. 
"The  king  occationally  found  fereo  that  House  o? 
Commons  unmanageable."  —  Jfacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 

CQ.XU. 

*2.  Accidentally,  casually,  incidentally. 

*  oc-ca'-sion-ate,  v.t.    [Eng.  occasion;  -ate.] 
To  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  give  rise 
to. 

"The  lowest  may  occationate  much  111." 

Mor*  :  tiong  of  the  Haul,  II.  111.  L 

6c-  ca  slon-er,  *  oc-ca-cy-on-er,  s.  [Eng. 
occasion;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  occa- 
sions, causes,  or  gives  rise  to  anything  ;  a 
cause ;  an  occasion. 

*o"c-ca'-»Ive,a.  [Lat.  occo*u*  =  the  sunset.] 
Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun  ;  western. 

*  oc-ce-ca'-tlon,    s.      [Lat.    oewncatio,    from 

occfeco  =  to  blind,   from   w-,    and  cceco  —  to 


blind  ;  coscus  =  blind.]    The  act  of  blinding  or 
making  blind ;  the  state  of  being  blind. 
oc   cl  dent,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  occtdentem, 
ace.  of  occiden*,  pr.  par.  of  occido  —  to  set;  oc-, 
and  cado  =  to  fall.] 

*1.  The  western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  the  suu  sets ;  the  west. 

2.  i  u-)  All  countries  west  of  Asia  and  the 
Turkish  duminious;  opposed  to  Orient 
6c  9!  dent   al,   a.      [Lat.  occUUnUdis;    Fr., 
Sp.,  and  Port,  occidental;  ItaL  occidental] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  western  quarter 
of  the  hemisphere,  or  to  some  part  of  the 
earth  lying  west  of  the  speaker  or  spectator ; 
western.  (Opposed  to  oriental.) 

*2.  Setting  after  the  sun :  as,  an  occidental 
planet 

IL  fig. :  Inferior  in  excellence,  quality,  or 
beauty ;  applied  to  gems,  in  opixisition  to 
orient  or  oriental,  the  term  applied  to  the 
finest  gems,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  com* 
from  the  East 

occidental -turquoise,   «.      [ODOMTA- 

L1TE-] 

oc  9!  dent'  al  iHm,  «.    The  habits,  spirit. 
Ac.,  of  western  people.     [OCCIDENT,  «.,  2.] 

dc  91  dent'  al  int.  .1. 

1.  One  versed  in  or  a  student  of  occident- 
alism. 

2.  A  native  advocate  of  occidentalism;  op- 
posed to  orientalist 

oc  91  dent'  al  Ize,  r.r   To  make  occidental 

in  customs,  modes  of  thought  <&c. 
1  oc  ci  dent -al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  occidental; 

-ly.]    In  the  occideut  or  west ;  after  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  orientally  (q.v.). 
6c-c3Ep'-I-tal,a,    [Lat.  occiput  (genit  occipitis) 

=  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff. 

-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  or  back 

of  the  head.    There  are  occipital  fossae  and 

protuberances,    an   occipital    crest,    groove, 

nerve,  ridge,  sinus,  vein,  &c. 

t  occipital-angle, «. 

Anat.,  Ac. :  An  angle  suggested  by  Dauben- 
ton  for  measurement,  varying  with  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
which  in  man  looks  downwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  anthropoid  apes  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  in  most  quadrupeds  almost  directly 
backwards. 

occipital-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  An  artery  arising  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  ulti- 
mately dividing  into  numerous  branches  on 
the  upper  and  back  parts  of  the  cranium. 

occipital-bone,  *. 

Anat. :  A  rhomboidal  bone  situated  at  the 
lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  cranium.  It 
Is  perforated  by  the  occipital  foramen  (q.v.). 

occipital-foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large  oval  foramen  or  opening  in 
the  occipital  bone  to  afford  connection  be- 
tween the  cranium  and  the  spinal  canal. 

OC^Ip-I-to-,  pref.     [OCCIPUT.] 
occipito  atlantal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  atlas  and 
the  occiput.  There  are  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ments. 

occipito  axial,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axis  and  the 
occiput.  There  are  occipito-axial  ligaments. 

occipito  frontal,  5. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  frontal  bone 
and  to  the  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito- 
frontal  aponeurosis. 

occipito- frontalis,  a.  &  s.  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Occipito-^ronto/is  muscle : 

Anat.  :  A  name  given  to  the  occipital  and 
frontal  muscles,  united  by  a  thin  aponeurosis, 
which  extends  over  and  «overs  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium.  (Quain.) 

occipito  mastoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  DTO- 
cess  and  to  the  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito- 
mastoid  suture. 

occipito  parietal,  a. 

Anat. :    Of,   belonging    to,    or    connecting 
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the  parietal  bone  and   the    occiput.    There 
Is  an  occipito- parietal  suture. 

6cr-9l-put,  s.  [Lat.,  from oc-  =  over,  against, 
and  atput  =  the  head.] 

Anat. :  The  hinder  or  back  part  of  the  head ; 
fh;*  part  of  the  skull  which  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  head. 

"  His  broad  brlm'd  bat 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly." 

Butler;  Hudibrat. 

'  6<J  91-Slon,  *.  [Lat.  occiaio,  from  occisus, 
pa.  par.  of  octido  =  to  kill :  oc-,  aud  caedo  (in 
comp.  eufo)  =  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing; 
•laughter,  execution. 

"  This  klud  of  occition  of  a  man  . .  .  ought  Dot  to  1* 
numbered  in  the  rauk  of  crimes."— Salt :  Pita*  of  the 
Crown,  ch.  rM. 

6c  elude',  v.t,  (Lat.  occhido :  oc-,  and  claudo 
(in  comp.  cludo)  =  to  shut.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  shut  or  close  up ;  to 
close. 

"Occtudiny  the  pores  they  conserve  the  natural 
humidity."— Brown*  .-  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 
2.  Chem.  :  To  absorb. 

*iSc-Clu'-dent,a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ocdudent,  pr.  par. 
of  occludo  —  to  shut  up.]  [OCCLUDE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  shut  or  close  up. 

B.  As  subst. :   Anything   which  shuts  or 
closes  up. 

*  So-close ',  a.    [Lat.  occlusus,  pa.  par.  of  oc- 
ciudo.]    [OCCLUDB.]    Shut  up,  closed. 

"TheappulseU  .  .  .  plenary  and  oodute."— Bolder. 

*  6c-clu'-Sion, «.     [Lat  occlusio,  from  ocdusus 

=  occluse(q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or 
closing. 

"  By  constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the 
matrix."-J7oiwU.-  Letter*,  bk.  i.,  |  111.,  letr.  20. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  The  act  or  state  of  absorbing. 

2,  Pathol. :  The  term  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  the  vagina. 

occlusion  of  gases,  5. 

Ckem. :  The  absorption  of  gases  by  metals, 
first  observed  by  Deville  aud  Troost.  Pal- 
ladium foil  at  a  temperature  of  90*  to  97* 
absorbs  or  condenses  043  times  its  volume  of 
hydrogen.  Platinum  wire  at  a  low  red  heat 
takes  up  four  volumes  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
iron  wire  at  the  same  temperature  absorbs  4*15 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide. 

*6c-crus'-tate,  v.t  [Lat.  oc-,  and  crusto  = 
to  encrust  (q.v.).]  To  encrust ;  to  enclose  as 
in  a  crust ;  to  harden,  to  encase. 

"To  arme  and  oocruttat*  themselves  in  this  devilish 
apostacy."— More  :  Def.  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  Ui. 

OC-ciilt',  a.  [Fr.  occulte,  from  Lat.  occultus  = 
hidden.]  Secret  or  hidden  from  the  eye  or 
understanding ;  not  seen  or  understood ; 
mysterious,  invisible,  unknown,  undetected. 

"What  kind  of  thing  is  this  strange  occult  quality 
called  ill-nature  T"— South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

occult-crime,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  crime  committed  in  secret  or 
privacy. 

t  occult  diseases,  s.  pi 
Pathol. :  Diseases  the  nature,  progress,  and 
treatment  of  which  remain  hidden.    Such  a 

classification  can  be  only  temporary  and  pro- 
visional. 

occult-lines,  s.  pi.  Lines  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  drawing,  but  not  appearing 
In  the  finished  work ;  also  dotted  lines. 

occult-qualities,  s.  pi.  Those  qualities 
of  body  or  spirit,  the  effects  of  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  perceived,  but  which 
they  were  unable  to  investigate  or  assign  any 
reason  for. 

OCCUlt-SClenoes,  5.  pi.  The  imaginary 
sciences  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  alchemy, 
magic,  necromancy,  Ac. 

OC  cul  ta  -tlon,  s.     [Lat.  oceultcdio,  from  oc- 
cultatus,  pa.  par.  of  occulto,  frequent,  o     Xttio 
=  to  hide;   Fr.  occupation;  Sp.  oculu*  iun; 
Ital.  occultazione.} 
*L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :    The  act  of  hiding  or  concealing ; 
the  state  of  being  hidden. 

2.  Fig. :  Disappearance  from  public  view  or 
notice. 

IL  Astron. : 

L  Gen. :  The  temporary  obscuration  of  a 


heavenly  body  by  the  passage  of  another  over 
its  face ;  as,  for  instance,  the  passage  of  a 
planet  over  a  fixed  star. 

2.  Spec. :  The  temporary  obscuration  of  a 
fixed  or  other  star  by  the  passage  of  the  moon 
over  it. 

6c  cult  ed,  a.    [Eng.  occuU ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

"  If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech." 

SHaketp :  Hamlet.  Hi.  1 

2.  Astron.  (Of  a  star) :  Temporarily  hidden 
by  the  passage  over  its  disk  of  another  hea- 
venly body,  and  specially  of  the  moon. 

dc-CUlt -ing, s.    [Eng.  occult;  -ing.} 

Astron. :  The  same  as  OOCULTATION  (q.v.). 

oc-cult'-Ism,  f.  [Eng.  occult;  -ism.]  The 
name  given  to  a  system  of  theosophy  prac- 
tised in  the  East.  Its  adepts  claim  to  be  able 
to  produce  seemingly  miraculous  effects  by 
purely  natural  means.  [OCCULTIST.] 

"Occultism  is  not  merely  an  isolated  discovery, 
showing  humanity  to  be  possessed  of  certain  powers 
over  .Viturp,  which  the  narrower  study  of  Nature 
from  the  merely  materialistic  standpoint  has  failed 
to  develop;  it  is  an  illumination  cast  over  all  pre- 
vious spiritual  speculation  worth  anything,  of  a  kind 
which  knits  together  some  apparently  divergent 
systems."— 4.  P.  Sinnett ;  The  Occult  World,  p.  6. 

&O-Cult'-lst,  s.     [Eng.  occult;  -is*.]    One  who 

has  studied  and  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  occultism  (q.v.). 

"The  occultitt  can  satisfy  himself  at  one  coup 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  and  that  it  is 
material  m  its  nature,  by  dissociating  it  from  the 
body  under  some  conditions,  aud  restoring  It  again. 
The  occultitt  can  even,  do  this  sometimes  with  other 
souls:  his  primary  achievement,  however,  is  to  do  so 
with  his  own."— A.  P.  SinKttt:  The  OccuU  World,  p.  32. 

&c-cult'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  occult;  -ly.]  In  an 
occult  or  secret  manner. 

OC  CUlt -ness,  5.  [Eng.  occult;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  occult,  hidden,  or 
secret ;  secrecy. 

00'-CU-pan-$y,  s.     [Eng.  occupant ;  -cy.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  ortaking  possession. 

2.  The  act  of  occupying  or  holding  in  pos- 
session ;  the  time  during  which  one  occupies 
or  has  possession  of  anything  ;  the  time  during 
which  one  is  an  occupant. 

IL  Law:  The  taking  possession  of  those 
things  which  before  belonged  to  nobody,  aud 
the  right  acquired  by  so  taking  possession. 
This,  the  original  and  only  primitive  method 
of  acquiring  any  property,  has  been  restrained 
and  abridged  by  the  laws  of  society,  in  order 
to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among  man- 
kind. For  this  purpose,  gifts,  contracts,  wills, 
legacies,  &c.,  have  been  introduced,  in  order 
to  transfer  and  continue  that  property  and 
possession  in  things  personal  which  has  once 
been  acquired  by  the  owner.  In  some  few 
instances  this  original  right  of  occupancy  is 
still  permitted  and  recognised.  Thus  the 
benefits  of  the  elements,  the  light,  the  air, 
and  water  can  only  be  appropriated  by  oc- 
cupancy. 

"  Occupancy  is  the  taking  possession  of  those  things, 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody ;  a  right,  however. 
which,  BO  far  as  it  concerns  real  property,  has  been 
confined  by  the  laws  of  England  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  extended  only  to  ft  single  instance : 
namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  outer  vie,  or  had 
an  estate  granted  to  himself  only,  withoutiueutioniiig 
his  heirs,  lor  the  life  of  another  man,  and  died  during 
the  life  of  cettuy  que  vie,  or  him  by  whose  life  ft  was 
holdeii :  In  this  case,  he  that  could  first  enter  on  the 
laud  might  lawfully  retain  the  possession,  so  long  as 
ctttuy  que  vie  lived,  by  right  of  occupancy.  This 
seems  to  have  been  recurriug  to  first  principles,  and 
calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  ascertain  the  property 
of  the  laud,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner.  For, 
had  the  estate  pur  autre  vie  been  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of  cettuy  que  vie,  there 
the  heir  might  enter  and  hold  possession,  being  called 
in  law  a  special  occupant.  But  the  title  of  common 
occupancy  la  now  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  two 
statutes,  directing  that  the  estate  pur  autre  vie  after 
payment  of  debts  shall  go  in  a  course  of  distribution 
like  a  chattel  interest  That  of  special  occupancy,  by 
the  heir-at-law,  continues  to  this  day  ;  such  heir  being 
held  to  succeed  to  the  ancestor's  eatate.  not  by  descent, 
but  a*  an  occupant  specially  appointed  by  the  original 
grant.  If  no  special  occupant  be  named,  when  the 
estate  pur  outer  vie  is  of  a  freehold  or  any  other 
tenure,  it  shall  go  to  the  personal  representative  of 
the  person  that  had  the  estate  thereof  by  virtue  of  the 
grant,  and  be  distributed  in  the  same  inaoi»*r  as  the 
personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  Intestate.  —Black- 
itone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 

OC-cu-pant,  *.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  occuper  =  io 
occupy  (q.v.);  Sp.  ocupante;  Ital.  occupante.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  occupies ;  one  who  holds 
in  possession ;  an  occupier :  as,  the  •ccupant 
of  a  farm  or  house. 


*  2.  Fig.  :  A  prostitute. 

"  He  with  his  occupant* 

Are  clinged  so  close  like  dew-worms  in  the  UIO__ 
That  he'll  not  stir."  Martton  :  Sattrm. 

IL  Law  :  One  who  takes  possession  of  that 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  lOocc- 

PANCV.J 

"  Movables  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
In  the  sea,  and  are  unclaimed  by  any  owner,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abandoned  by  the  hut  proprietor  ;  and.  an 
such,  are  returned  into  the  common  stock,  and  therefore 
belong,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  the  first  occupant. 
unless  they  fall  within  the  description  of  waifs,  or 
eetrays,  or  wreck,  or  hidden  treasure;  for  these  are 
vested  by  law  in  the  sovereign."—  Blackttont:  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  23. 

*  6c   cu-pate,  v.t.     [Lat.  occupatus,  pa.  par. 
of  occupo  =  to  take  possession  of.]    [Occupy.] 
To  take  possession  of  ;  to  hold,  to  possess,  to 
occupy. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal. 
and  occupate  part  of  the  place  where  they  sj*."  — 
Bacon:  Sat.  SUt.,  {  724. 

oc-cu-pa  -tion,  *  oc-cu-pa-cl-on,  s.  [Fr. 
occupation,  from  Lat.  occupationem,  accus.  of 
occitpatio  =  a  taking  possession  of,  an  occupa- 
tion, from  occupatus,  pa.  par.  of  occupo  =  to 
take  possession  of;  Sp.  ocupaeion;  Ital.  oc- 
cupazione.]  [OCCUPY.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession 
of  and  holding  ;  a  seizing  and  holding  :  as, 
the  occupation  of  a  town  by  an  enemy. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  occupying  or  holding  ; 
the  time  during  which  one  is  an  occupier  ; 
occupancy,  tenure,  holding  :  aa,  during  his 
occupation,  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  state  of  being  occupied  or  employed 
in  any  way  ;  that  which  engages  one's  time 
or  attention  ;  work,  employment. 

"  No  occupation,  all  men  Idle,  all  ; 
And  women,  too,  but  innocent  and  pure," 

Stwketp.  :  Ttmpett,  ii.  L 

4.  The  business  of  one's  life  ;  profession, 
business,  trade,  calling,  vocation. 

"  The  same  their  occupation  and  success." 

Covper  ;  Table  Talk.  46.       ' 

occupation-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  carried 
over  or  under  a  line  of  railway,  canal,  &c.,  to 
connect  the  parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  severed 
by  such  railway  or  canal. 

occupation-road,  s.  A  private  read  for 
the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  a  farm  or  farms. 

*  OC  -CU-pa-tlve,  a.    (Eng.  occupafy);  -it*.J 

Occupying  or  tending  to  occupy. 

6c'-CU-pied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Occupy.] 


r,  *.    [Eng.  occupy;  -er.J 
1,  One  who  occupies  or  takes  possession  of; 
one  who  holds  or  possesses  ;  an  occupant  : 
as,  the  occupier  of  a  house  or  farm. 

*  2.  A  trader  ;  a  retail  dealer. 

"  Mercury  the  master  of  merchants  and  occupiers.'" 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch  i  Moral*,  p.  692. 

6c'-cu-pyt  *  oo-cu-pie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  oc- 
cupc'r,  from  Lat.  occupo  =  to  lay  hold  of,  to 
take  possession  of.  to  occupy,  from  oc-  =  ofc-, 
and  capio  =  to  take;  Sp.  ocupar  ;  Ital.  oc* 
cupare.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  take  possession  of  and  hold. 

"  The  military  authorities  will  be  consulted  as  to 
the  positions  which  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
occupy  In  that  view"—  Daily  Telegraph,  April  22,  1885. 

2.  To  hold  in  possession  ;  to  possess,  to  fill. 
"  Palaces  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men." 

—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  sag.,  ch.  x  vi. 

3.  To  fill,  to  cover  ;  to  take  up  the  room  or 
space  of. 

"  It  occupied  a  third  of  the  'hemisphere,  or  609."—  • 
Sertchel  :  Aitronomy  (ed.  1658).  |  556. 

*  4.  To  possess,  to  enjoy.  (With  an  obscene 
quibble.) 

"  These  villains  will  make  the  word  captain  a* 
odious  as  the  word  occupy."—  Shiiketp.  :  3  Henry  IV,, 

*  5.  To  use  in  business  ;  to  make  use  of;  to 
employ  in  traffic. 

"  He  made  as  though  he  had  occasion  to  occupy/ 
money,  and  so  borrowed  a  great  sum  of  them.'  — 
A'ortA  :  Plutarch  ;  Live*,  p.  605. 

*  6.  To  use  ;  to  make  use  of. 

"  If  they  bind  me  fast  with  new  ropes  that  never 
were  occupied,  then  ahull  I  be  weak."—  Judges  xvi.  1  1. 

7.  To  employ,  to  engage,  to  busy.  (Often 
used  reflexively.) 

"  Be  occupitd  in  prophecies.  "—Scctut.  mix.  l, 

*  8.  To  give  employment  to  ;  to  employ,  to 
maintain. 

"  An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
chaplains  than  six."—  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (Toad.) 
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*  9.  To  attend  to ;  to  follow,  as  a  business, 
profession,  or  employment. 

"  Who  occupy  tlieir  business  In  deep  w*t*n." — 
Ptulm  cxvll.  IS.  (1'ra.ym-  liwk.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hold  anything  in  possession  ;  to  be  an 
occupant. 

*  2  To  engage  la  trade  or  traffic ;  to  traffic. 

**  He  called  liia  ten  wrvanl*.  and  delivered  them  t"ii 
pounds,  will  nid  unto  them.  Occupy  till  I  oome."— 
LuJcr  xix.  13. 

5c  cur ,  *  oc  curr.  *  oc-curre,  v.i.  [Fr. 
occur  rert  from  Lat.  occurro  =  to  run  to  meet, 
to  meet,  to  occur :  oc-  =  against,  and  curro  = 
to  run  ;  Sp.  ocnrrir;  Ital.  occonrre.) 

*  1.  To  meet,  to  come  together,  to  strike, 
to  clash. 

"  Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to  the 
decrees  uf  their  external  Imjmliw.  their  tuwxrU  prin- 
ciple uf  gravitation,  and  tbe  reatatance  of  tbe  budiea 
they  occur  with."— Benttey  :  Boyle  Lecture*. 

2.  To  be  presented  or  come  to  the  mind, 
memory,  or  imagination  ;  to  meet  the  mind  ; 
to  be  suggested  ;  to  arise  before  the  mind. 

"  There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  experi- 
ment for  profit."— Aaron ;  NuL,  But.,  f  40L 

3.  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  Call  out,  to  take 
place. 

"As  Kton  as  any  opportunity  ahull  occur  for  the 
•HM.-— CrvmiMfl:  To  Sir  T.  Wyalt.  Feb.  22.  1W8. 

4.  To  appear  here  and  there ;  to  be  met 
with  ;  to  be  found  existing ;  to  come  under 
observation  or  notice :  as,  Gold  occurs  very 
rarely  in  Ireland. 

*  5.  To  oppose,  to  obviate,  to  meet    (Pol- 
lowed  by  to.) 

"Before  I  begin  that,  I  mint  occur  to  one  tpedoiu 
objection  ajiaimt  U»U  uroix»iUon."  —  BenUey;  Ver- 
mont, aer.  1. 

do- cur1 -1:91190,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  occurrens, 
pr.  par.  of  occurro  =  to  occur  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  occurring  or  happen- 
ing ;  accidental  or  incidental  happening. 

2,  That  which  happens  incidentally  or  un- 
expectedly ;  an  incident,  an  accidental  event, 
a  casualty. 

"  Fear  doei  not,  in  sudden  or  hazxrdotu  occurrences 
discompose  bii  mind."— Lodte;  o/  Sdueati»n,  I  1U. 

*  oc-cur'-reilt,  s.  &  a,     [Lat.  occurrow,  pr. 
par.  of  occunro  =  to  occur  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1,  One  who  meets  or  opposes ;  an  adversary, 
mn  opponent.    (Holland.) 

2.  An  occurrence,  an  event. 

"  My  five  yean  absence  hath  kept  me  stranger 
So  much  to  all  the  occurrttitt  of  country. 

Beaum.  A  flet. :  Beggar' t  ffiah,  1.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Incidental,  accidental ;  coming 
In  the  way. 

*  dc-curse',  5.    [Lat.  occurs**,]    A  meeting  or 
striking  together  ;  a  clashing. 

"The  wonderful  result  of  thia  mutual  occurte" — 
BentU-j/ :  Sermom.  Mr.  2. 

*  Jic-cur'-Sion,  «.     ("Lat.  occursio,  from  occur- 
*um,  sup.  of  occurro  =  to  meet,  to  occur  (q.v.).] 
A  meeting,  striking,  or  clashing  together. 

"  Ever  and  anon  juatled  by  tbe  occurtton  of  other 
bodies. "—Otanvill :  Scej/tit,  en.  IT. 

6  cean  (oe  as  sh),  *  o-ceane,  *.  &  a.  [Fr. 
ocean,  from  Lat.  oceanum,  uccus.  of  oceanus  — 
the  ocean,  the  main  sea,  from  Or.  wtccu'oc 
(Sktanos)  =  the  great  stream  supposed  to  sur- 
round the  earth  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  oceano.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  £  Science :  The  sea,  using  that  term  In 
its  widest  sense.  Properly  speaking,  there  is 
but  one  ocean  or  sea,  all  the  salt  water  on  the 
globe,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  like  the 
Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
"being  more  or  less  in  complete  communication 
with  each  other.  Different  portions  of  the 
ocean  have  received  distinctive  names:  tlie 
Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  five  in  all ;  or  if  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacitic  be  separated  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  portion  by  the 
Equator,  then  there  are  seven  in  all.  The 
unequal  heating  of  portions  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  on  the  globe,  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  other  causes  tend  to  keep  the 
water  in  constant  circulation  and  preserve  it 
from  being  stagnant  and  impure.  [CURRENT.] 
The  winds  also  agitate  the  surface,  producing 
waves.  (WAVE.}  The  attractions  or  the  moon 
and  sun  cause  tides.  [Tins.]  The  area  of  the 
ocean  is  about  145,000,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  three -fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  largely  modifies  tbe  temperature  of 


the  adjacent  lands,  tempering  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winur.  As  t,ir  ;is 
observation  has  yet  extended,  the  awrav.- 
depth  of  the  ocean  ia  not  more  than  2,uuu 
fathoms,  i.e.,  somewhat  above  two  mil*-.s. 
The  Challenger  expedition,  which  returned  to 
Spitlu-ad  on  May  23,  1876,  after  three  and  a 
half  years'  absence,  took  in  all  four  hun- 
dred soundings.  Seven  soundings  gave  k>ss 
than  a  thousand  fathoms,  whilst  north  of 
Papua,  in  lat.  11"  23'  N.,  long.  143°  16'  E.,  the 
depth  was  4,575  fathoms  or  27,450  feet. 
Subsequent  soundings  hare  established  that 
it  is  a  trifle  deeper  off  the  Kurile  Islands, 
being  4,655  fathoms.  Ordinarily  the  portion  of 
the  ocean  fringing  the  shores  is  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  deep,  but  a  little  farther  from  the 
land  the  depth  suddenly  becomes  2,000  fathoms 
or  mure.  At  62"  i-'ahr.  the  relative  density  of 
salt  and  freshwater  ia  as  1-0275  to  1.  The 
ocean  has  beeu  salt  through  all  known 
geological  periods.  The  origin  of  this  salt- 
ness  is  a  difficult  geological  problem.  Whilst 
on  land  the  temperature  rises  as  mines  or 
boring*  become  deeper,  the  opposite  occurs 
with  the  ocean.  As  a  rule,  the  surface  water 
in  the  warmest.  The  old  views  as  to  the 
absence  of  animal  life  In  ocean  depths  have  been 
proved  erroneous  by  the  recent  expeditions. 
Abundant  life  has  been  brought  op  from  the 
occau  depth.  Tbe  level  of  tlie  ocean  remains 
permanent  from  age  to  age.  It  U  the  bind 
that  is  upheaved  or  subsides,  not  the  ocean 
which  has  risen  to  a  higher  or  sunk  to  a  lower 
level.  The  colour  of  the  ocean  varies  iu  dif- 
ferent places,  being  as  a  rule  greenish  near 
the  shore  and  blue  in  the  deeper  parts.  The 
saltiiess  of  the  ocean,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  overhead,  all  modify  tb*j  colour. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Any  immense  space  or  expanse. 

"Tho«e  uniform,  infinite  octant  of  duration  and 
•pace."— Locke. 

(2)  (I'l.) :  An  immense  quantity:  as,  He  has 
ocmiuuf  money.    (Colloquial.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  tbe  ocean  or 
main  sea, 

"  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  hit  works 
Created  bugeet  that  •wim  th'  ore<i»  stream." 

Milton:  /*.£..  L»t 

1  Obvious  compounds :  Ocean-bed,  ocean- 
brim,  ocean-cave,  ocean-tide. 

6-96 -an  -1C  (9  as  sh),  a.     [Eng.  octan;  -ic.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean  ;  occurring 
in  or  near  the  ocean. 

"  Any., theroc»«ntc  birds."— Coo*.'  Pofmffet,  Toy.  lit., 
bk.  L,  c'h.  Ui. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oceania  (the  Islands 
lying  between  Asia  and  America)  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

oceanic  delta, .«. 

Pky+xl  Geog. :  A  delta  formed  on  the 
margin  of  the  ocean,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  a  lake,  estuary,  or  large  river. 

oceanic -hydrozoa,  s.  pi     [SimoMo- 

PHORA.] 

0  96  an-I-des,  s.p*.    [Gr.] 

Greek  MythoL. :  The  Ocean- nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanua  and  Tethya,  and  sisters  of  the 
rivers.  Mythologists  made  them  three  thou- 
sand in  number. 

6-9e-a-m'-tes,  s.  [Or.  breapm?  (okeanitis) 
—  of  "or  belonging  to  the  ocean,) 

Ornith:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Occam  tidae  (q.v.).  Couea  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Set.,  Philadelphia,  18tH,  pp.  82-85)  enumer- 
ates four  species :  Ocetinites  oceaniea  (Procel- 
laria  pelagica),  0.  (Thaluxsidroma)  lineata,  0. 
(Thalaxsidroma)segethi,  and  0.  (Thatoaaidroma) 
gracilis.  [PETBKL.] 

6-ce-a-mt'~I-4l»0,  «.  fl  (Mod.  Lat  oeeani- 
t(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ornith.  :  A  familyofTubinares(q.v.).  Four 
genera  are  known  :  Fregetta,  Oceauites,  Pela- 
godroma,  and  Garrodia. 

6  cean  61  o  gy-  (ce  as  »h),  ».  IEng.  ocean ; 
a  connective,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  ocean  ;  a  discourse  on  the  ocean. 

O-9e'-an-tis,  9.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  'Oxeow  (flfce- 

ajtos).] 

Grttk  *  Roman  Mythol. :  The  god  of  the 
stream  Oceanua,  and  the  offspring  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  or  Heaven  and  Birth,  lie  espoused 


his  sister  Tethys,  and  their  children  were  tha 
rivers  of  the  earth,  and  the  three  thousand 
Oceauides  or  Nymphs  of  Oc«j;ui. 

5-9$r-lai*-y,  a.  [Lat  ocellus)  =  a  little  eye ; 
KiiK.  &dj.  suff.  -ory.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ocelli. 

o  96!  late,6-9er-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ocellatui 
—  having  little  eyes.)  [OCKLLUS.) 

1.  Bot. :  Having  a  spot  of  one  colour  sur- 
rounded by  a  Rpot  of  a  different  colour. 

2.  Zool.  ;  Marked  with    spots    resembling 
eyes. 

ocellated  Hawk-moth, «. 
Entom.:  The  Eyed  Hawk-moth  (q.T.X 

ocellated -lizard,  s. 

Zftol. :  Lacerta  ocellata,  common  In  the  South 
of  Europe. 

ocellated  pond-tortoise,  «. 

Zool. :  Emys  ocellatus,  from  Marqnin  and  tha 
Tenassertm coast.  Itappnmches  land  tnrtoises 
in  its  habits.  The  shell  is  brownish,  dotted 
with  spots  of  chest  nut- brown,  with  lighter 
edges  ;  under  parts  yellow. 

ocollated  turkey,  s. 

Omith. :  Meleagris  ocellata,  a  brilliantly- 
coloured  bird,  with  metallic  plumage ;  from 
Honduras  and  Yucatan. 

ocellated  water  lizard,  «. 

'Zool. :  Hydrosai(ru*(Var(inv$)talva tor  (Mon- 
itor bivittatus).  Habitat  China  and  Siaui ;  said 
to  occur  also  in  Ceylon.  Some  individuals 
attain  a  length  of  nearly  seven  feet.  Their 
flesh  is  eaten  by  the  lowest  castes  of  Hindoos. 

6-cel  -lus  (pi.   o-oel'-liX  «.     [Lat.,  dimin. 

from  «(,•»/ K.S  =  tu  eye.) 
Entomology  A  Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  spot  within  a  ring  of  another 
colour,  like  the  pupil  within  the  iris,  except 
that  the  central  spot  is  often  surrounded  by 
additional    concentric    zones.    Example,  the 
ocelli  on  the  tail-coverts  of  the  peacock  and 
those  on  the  wings  of  the  Peacock-butterfly 
(q.v.).     [VAXBISA.] 

2.  PI. :   The  simple  eyes  or  stemmata  of 
Insects,   generally  situated  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  between  the  great  compound  eyes. 
(Danvin.)    Used  also  of  the  simple  eyes  of 
spiders,  crustaceaus,  molluscs,  ic. 

69  -c  loid,  a.  [Eng.  ocel(ot);  -oitl.]  Resem- 
bling an  ocelot ;  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ocelot  (q.v.). 

occlold  -leopard,  t.  [Long-tailed  Tiger 
Cat.] 

&9'-e-lot,  *-  [Formed  by  Buffon  from  Mexi- 
can tlalocelotl.] 

Zool. :  Ftlii  pardalis.  The  fur  has  a  tawny- 
reddish  ground,  marked  with  black  spots, 
aggregated  u>  spots  and  blotches.  It  ranges 


OCELOT. 

through  the  wooded  parts  of  tropical  America, 
from  Arkansas  to  Paraguay.  Length,  about 
four  feet,  legs  short.  It  is  cowardly,  but 
voracious,  and  destroys  a  vast  number  of 

animals  for  the  sake  uf  sucking  the  blood, 
which  it  prefers  to  the  flesh.  Iu  captivity  it 
is  playful  and  gentle. 

*  o'-cher,  s.    [OCHRE.) 

*  d'-cher-jf,  a.    [OCHRY.J 

6-^:  -t-^-don,  s.     (Gr.  OX*TO«  (o<Aeto«)ss« 
water  pipe  of  leather;  suft  -odon.] 

Zool. :  A  North  American  genus  of  Murinae, 
group  Sigmpdontes.  Three  species  are  known, 
about  the  size  and  proportions  of  Mug  tylv^tl- 
cut.  The  upper  incisors  are  grooved.  Ochet- 
odon  humilis  is  th^  American  Harvest  Mouse. 

6ch'-I-ddre,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  shore- 
crab.  (Devon.)  (Kingsley:  Westward  Ho,  ch.  ii.J 
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"  8oh'-fm-y,  *-      [OCCAMT.] 

ttch  -le'-Bls,  a.  [Gr.  5xA»j<ri«  (ochtisis)  =  dis- 
turbance, annoyance.] 

3f«i. ;  The  overcrowding  of  dwelling-bouses, 
producing  unheallhiness  and  susceptibility  to 
disease. 

$ch-let-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochl(esis)  (q.v.), 
and  Ens.  sun*,  -etie,]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ochlesis  (q.v.). 

*  6ch-16c '-ra-c&  *  fton-loV-i-a-t^,  a.  [Gr. 
dxAoKpa-ri'a  (ochlokratia) :  0^X05  (ocA/os)=  the 
multitude,  ami  wpare'u  (frrafco)  =  to  rule.]  The 
rule  or  government  of  the  multitude  or  mob  ; 
a  monocracy. 

"The  belt  or  the  worst  forms  of  government,  * 
Democracy  or  Ochlocracy."  —  Warburton  :  Divine  le- 
gation, bk.  iii..  1 1. 

U  Bishop  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Grew,,  ch.  x.), 
following  Aristotle,  considered  democracy  as 
being  that  in  which  every  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty might  be  shared  by  every  freeman. 
Ochlocracy  he  described  as  a  democracy  cor- 
rupted, and  exhibiting  many  features  of  a 
tyranny. 

*  fcch  li-crat  -Ic,  *  och-ia-crat'-Jto-al,  a. 

[Eug.  ochlocracy) ;  -tic,  -tical.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  ochlocracy  or  government  by  the 
mob ;  having  the  characteristics  of  an  och- 
locracy. 

*  Scn-l^-crat'-ic-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  ochlo- 
craticat;  -ly,]    In  an  ochlocratic  manner;  in 
manner  of  an  ochlocracy. 

*  fccn-loV-ra-t&  *.    [OCHLOCRACY.] 

8ch  -na,  «.  [Gr.  OYWI  (ochne),  5y^yn  (ongchne) 
=  &  pear-tree,  which  the  genus  somewhat 
resembles  in  its  foliage.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ochna- 
CHH-.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  from 
Asia  and  tropical  Africa,  &c.,  with  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers.  The  bark  of  Ochna  hexasper~mat 
from  Brazil,  is  there  applied  to  insect  bites. 

6ch  na  oe  ie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochn(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ochnads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutales.  It  consists  of 
undershrubs,  sometimes  downy,  or  small 
trees  with  smooth  bark.  Leaves  simple, 
alternate,  with  two  stipules  at  their  base  or 
one  on  their  axil.  Flowers  usually  in  racemes, 
with  jointed  pedicels.  Petals  definite,  some- 
times twice  as  mnny  as  the  sepals ;  sepals 
five,  ten,  or  indefinite;  carpels  as  many  as 
the  petals,  lying  on  an  enlarged,  tumid,  fleshy 
disc  or  gyuobase.  Fruit  indehiscent,  con- 
sisting of  as  many  somewhat  drupaceous 
pieces  as  there  were  carpels,  each  one-seeded. 
Plants  of  latter  taste,  found  in  India,  Africa, 
and  the  warmer  parts  uf  America.  (LindLey.) 
Known  genera  twelve,  species  about  140. 

6ch-nad, «.  [Mod.  Lat  ochn(a);  Eng.  sufT. 
-ad.] 

Sot.  (PL) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Ochna- 
ceas  (q.v.). 

6eh'-ra,  ok'-rd,  s.    [West  Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  Abelmoschvs  esculentus. 

*  6ch-ra'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  ochra 
=  ochre(q.v.).]  Like  ochre ;  ochreons,  ochrey. 

ttch'-ran,  «.  [Gr.  <ixp<«  (ochros)  =  pale,  sal- 
low.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Brelthaupt  to  a 
variety  of  bole  (q.v.)  occurring  at  Orawieza, 
Hungary.  Colour,  pale-yellow  ;  feel,  greasy  ; 
hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.  2  ~4  to  2'5. 

d'-chre  (chro  as  her),  "  oc  car,  *  o-kcr,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  ocre,  from  Lut.  ochra;  Gr.  £>xpa  (ochra) 
=  yellow  ochre,  from  U>XP<«  (ochns)  =  pale, 
pale  yellow ;  Sp.  ocra,  ocre  ;  Ital.  ocra,  ocria.] 

1.  Lit.  it  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  many 
metallic  oxides  occurring  in  an  earthy  or  pul- 
verulent form,  e.g.,  iron  or  red  ochre,  &c. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Money ;  especially  gold  coins, 
from  the  colour.  (Slang.) 

"  Pay  your  ochre  at  the  doora."— /Hc*«ru ;   Sard 

Ttmrt,  ch.  vL 

ochre  colour,  s. 

Bot. :  Yellow,  imperceptibly  changing  to 
brown. 

d'-chrS-a,  *.    [Lat.  ocrea  ~  a  groave.] 

Bot.  (PI):  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to 
stipules  taking  the  form  of  a  membraneous 
sheath,  as  in  the  Polygonaceee. 


O'-chre  ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochre(a),  Eng.  suff. 
-ale.} 

Bot.  (Of  a  plant):   Possessed   of  ochreae. 

[OCHREA.] 

o  chrc  ous,  o  cher  ous,  a.  [Pr.  ocreux, 
from  ocre  =  ochre  ;  Sp.  ocroso.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ochre ;  consisting  of 

ochre. 

"  In  the  interstice*  of  the  fluke*  i*  a  gray,  chalky,  or 
ochrtoiu  matter."—  Woodward  :  On  FouHt. 

2.  Resembling  ochre. 

t  6'-chrS-ous-r&  adv.  [Eng.  ochreoua;  ly.] 
As  if  with  ochre. 

"The  beautifully- formed  implement  of  oc\r«ou»ly- 
•tained  flint."— £»an» :  Ancimt  Slant  Implement*, 
p.  118. 

o'-chre&  o'-tiher-y,  d'-chr&  a.  [Eng. 
oc/ire;  -y.]  The  same  as  OCHREOUS  (q.v.). 

"  This  IB  conveyed  about  by  the  water ;  u  we  find  In 
earthy,  ochrey  matter,"—  Woodward:  On  FotriU. 

o-chro-car'-pils,  s.  [Gr.  wxpoc  (ochros)  = 
pale  yellow,  and  Kopn-ds  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceae,  tribe  Clusiese. 
The  dried  flower-buds  of  Ochrocarpus  longi- 
folius,  a  large  deciduous  tree  growing  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  are  used  for  dying  siUc ;  they 
are  called  in  India  nagkesar.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  delicious. 

6  -chro  ite,  a.    [Gr.  uvpfa  (ochros)  =  pale-yel- 
low; suff.  -ita(MfcX] 
M in. :  The  same  as  CERITK  (q.v.). 

o  chro  leu'-cous,  a.    [Gr.  wxpo*™**  (Schro 

leukos)  =  of  a  pale  countenauce.] 
Bot. :  Of  a  pale  ashy  colour. 

o -chro  ma,  5.  [Gr.  wxpwpa  (ocJtroma)  = 
paleness,  wanness ;  referring  to  the  flowers, 
leaves,  and  wool  of  the  seeds.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Bombaceae.  Ochroma 
Lagopus,  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
fruit  has  a  woolly  lining!  The  trunk,  when 
wounded,  produces  a  gum ;  the  bark  is  anti- 
syphilitic,  and  the  light  wood  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cork.  The  seeds  in  the  capsule 
are  enveloped  in  a  very  soft,  fine,  rufous 
down,  said  to  be  used  la  the  manufacture  of 
English  beaver  hats. 

O'-Chr^,  O.     [OCHRBY.] 

och  the'  bi  us,   s.    [Gr.  $x*l  (ocWM)  =  a 

bank,  and  0t6w  (bioS)  =  to  live.    (Agassis.)'] 

Enttnti.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philidee.  Eleven  are  British. 

*  6ch'-^-m^f  «.    [OCCAMT.] 

6-9im  -e-»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  ocim(vm.) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -toe.} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiatae.  It  contains 
four  families  :  Moschosmida,  Plectra  nth  ids, 
Hyptidte,  and  Nepetidie. 

o'-ci-mum,  o'-^y  mum,  s.  [Lat.  otimum; 
Gr.  uxcifxof  (okimon)  =  basil.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ocime®. 
It  is  of  the  family  Moschosmidse,  and  is  called 
in  India  tulse.  Ocimum  basilic-urn,  0.  gratissi- 
mumt  and  0.  sanctum  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  otto  is  distilled  from  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  0.  basilicum  yields  an  Indian  fibre 
used  for  rope-making.  Its  seeds  are  given  iti 
diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and  gonorrhoea, 
its  juice  for  ringworm,  and  its  bruised  leaves 
for  scorpion  stings.  0.  gratissimum  and  0. 
satoctum,  the  last  named  being  sacred  to  Vish- 
noo,  are  also  used  in  India  medicinally ;  the 
seeds  of  all  are  steeped  in  water 
and  eaten.  0.  ftbrifuyum,  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  febrifuge.  0. 
incanescens,  a  Brazilian  plant,  is 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

*  O^lv'-l-t^,  s.    [Lat  odum,  otium 
=  leisure,  idleness.]    Sloth. 

"The  avoiding  of  idlenen  and  ocivitg." 
—Baoper;  Work*,  ii.  92. 

o'-cre-a,  s.    [Lat] 

Rnm.  Antiq.  :  A  kind  of  greave 
or  legging  covering  the  foreleg  from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle.  It  was  made 
of    tin,   bronze,   or    other   metal, 
modelled  to  the  leg  of  the  wearer, 
and  fastened  behind  by  straps  and      OCREA 
buckles,  and  generally  richly  orna- 
mented by  various  designs  embossed  or  chased 
upou  it. 


*  6'-cre  at-ed,  a.  [Lat  ocreatus,  from  ocrea 
—  a  groove  or  legging.]  Wearing  an  ocrea  or 
legging ;  hence,  booted. 

"  A  scholar  undertook,  for  a  small  waiter,  much 
heiieiitli  the  peimlty.  tu  juldreM  hlmxiilf  ocr»iit#l  uuto 
the  vice-chancellor,  —/'u/^r*.-  Worth**;  Jfoi 


6ct-f  OG-ta-,  6c-t6-,  pref.  [Lat.  octo~,  from 
OKTU  (oktS  =  eight.]  Having  eight,  consisting 
of  eight.  (The  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  portion  of  the  word.) 

6c  ta  chord,  oc'-to-chord,  «.   [Pref.  octar, 
octo-,  and.  Gr.  \opoi}  (chorde)  =  a  string. 
Music. : 

1.  A  musical  instrument  with  eight  string*. 

2.  A  system  of  eight  sounds. 

oo-ta-e'-dral,  a.    [OCTAHEDRAL.) 
So~ta-e'-drite,  tfc-to-he'-dxite, «.  [OctA- 

HEUR1TE.] 

6c-ta-e'-dron,  «.    [OCTAHEDRON.] 

oc-ta^et'-er-is,  *.  [Gr.]  A  period  or  cycle 
of  eight  years,  during  which  three  months 
of  30  days  each  were  intercalated  so  as  to  make 
the  average  length  of  the  year  Stioi  days. 

oo'-ta-giu,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  octa-,  and  Gr.  yvvta 

(<jdiiia)=  an  angle,  a  corner.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  eight  sides  and  angles; 

octagonal. 

"  The  octagon  tower  from  which  rota  the  city  cro« 
•urmotmted  by  the  uuicuru  of  Scotland."—  Jfacaulau  ; 
BUt.  Enj.,  tli.  xilL 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geom.:  A  polygon  of  eight  angles  or  sides. 
A  regular  octagon  is  an  octagon  all  of  whose 
sides  and  angles  are  respectively  equal  to  each 
other.    The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  regular 
octagon  is  45%  and  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
any  angle  is  135°.     The  area  of  a  regular  octa- 
gon, whose  side  is  1,  is  equal  to  4*8284271. 

2.  Fort. :  A  place  having  eight  bastions. 

6c-ta#-6n-aL,  a.  [Eng.  octagon;  -al.]  HaT- 
ing  eight  sides  and  eight  angles  ;  of  an  octa- 
gon shape. 

oc-tag  -y-nous,  a.    [OCTOOYNOUS.] 

6c  ta-he  dral,  6c-ta  e  -dral,  a.  [OCTA- 
HEDRON.] Pertaining  to  an  octahedron;  of 
the  form  of  an  octahedron ;  having  eight 

equal  surfaces. 

octahedral  iron-ore,  s.    [MAGNETITE.] 

6c  ta-hc'-drite,  $.    [Eng.  octahedron) ;  stiff. 

-ite  (Mtn.).] 

ifin. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  square 
octahedrons  more  or  less  modified.  Crystal- 
lization, probably  tetragonal,  but  Mallard, 
judging  from  the  optical  characters  of  some 
crystals  from  Brazil,  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  monoclinic.  Cleavage,  basal  and  octahe- 
dral, perfect  Hardness,  5-5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr. 
3-82  to  3-95,  higher  after  heating;  lustre,  ap- 

Sroachingadamanttne;  colour,  shades  of  brown, 
idigo-blue,  black ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal ; 
brittle.  Compos. :  oxygen,  39 ;  titanium,  61 ; 
being  pure  titanicacid.  Thisisatrimorphous 
mineral,  the  two  other  species  being  rutile  and 
brookite  (q.v.).  Pound  in  several  localities, 
especially  at  Bourg  d'OIaans,  Isere,  France; 
and  lately  in  splendent  and  highly  modified 
crystals  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 

6c  ta-he  dron,  oc-ta-e'-dron,  ».  [Pref. 
octa,-,  and  Gr.  «5p«  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base ; 
Ger.  oktaedron;  Fr.  octaedre;  Lat.  octaedros.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  solid  figure  contained  by  eight 
equal  equilateral  triangles. 

2.  Min. :  Two  four-sided  pyramids  united 
base  to  base.    In  the  regular  octahedron  the 
three  sides  of  each  plane  are  of  the  same 
length  ;  in  the  ob- 
tuse octahedron  the 

base  is  longer,  aud 
in  the  acute  octahe- 
dron, shorter  than 
the  two  sides.  In 
some  obtuse  and 
acute  octahedrons 
the  base  is  square, 
in  others  rectangu- 
lar. In  the  rhom- 
boidal  octahedron 
the  common  base  is 
a  rhomb  or  rhom- 
bic, and  the  three  aides  of  each  plane  are 
of  different  lengths.  In  the  uniform  octa- 
hedron the  common  base  of  the  pyramids  ia 


.  Regular     octahedron  ;    t, 
Right   square- Uued  act*. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  ahan.    - tion.  -aion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -oionmf    tious,    sious  -  shus.    -  ole,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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not  square,  and  the  two  planes  are  not  all 
equal,  but  resemble  each  other  two  and  two 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pyramid.  (Phillips  : 
ilin.  (1819X  Explan.  of  Terms.) 

*  oc  tarn  -er-ous,  a.     [Pref.  octa-,  and  Gr. 
fitpos  (meros)  —  a  part.] 

Sot. :  Having  the  parts  in  eights. 

*  oc  tarn  e  ter,  s.     [Pref.  octa-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]   A  verse  of  eight  feet 

t  oc  tan'-dcr,  «.    [OCTANDRIA.] 
Bot. :  One  of  ths  Octandria  (q.v.), 

oc  tan  drl  a,  t.  pi.  [Pref.  oct-,  and  Gr.  i^p 
(aner),  genit  ofopoc  (andros)  —  a  man,  as  op- 
posed to  a  woman 
or  female.] 

/•'"/.  :  Linnaeus's 
eighth  class  of 
plants.  They  have 
eight  stamens  in  the  ,- 
same  flower  with 
the  pistil  or  pistils. 
They  are  divided 
Into  four  orders, 
Monogynia,  Digy- 
ma,  Trigynia,  and 
Tetragynia,  accord- 
ing to  the  number 
of  pistils. 


OCTANDRIA. 

L  Acer  (Monogynial ;  1.  Chry- 
•     lum    (DliynUI  ;    s. 
limn  {Trigvnlaf ;  4. 


toRplenium  (bigynlal  ; 
Pnlyuunimn  ITngynia" 
Elatiue  (Tetra.-yiiia). 


dc  tan   dri  an,  a. 

tl  I.      [OCTANDRIA.) 

A,  As  adjective : 

Bat. :  Having  eight  stamens ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Octandria  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subtt. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria (q.v.). 

8c  tan  drofis,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  octondr(ia) ; 

Bug.  SUff.  -VtlS.]      [OCTANDRIAN,  A.) 

oe  tane, «.    [Lat  oct(o)  =  eight ;  sun",  -on*.) 

Chfm. :  CgHia.  The  name  given  to  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  containing 
eight  atoms  of  carbon.  Obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  heating  octyl  iodide  with  zinc  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  boils  at  125*,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  -7032. 

6ct  an  gu-lar,  o.     [Pref.    net-,  and   Eng. 
angular.] 
Omm. :  Having  eight  angles. 

ftct  an -gu-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  octangular; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  octan- 
gular, or  of  having  eight  angles. 

6c  -tans,  s.  [Lat.  octans  =  an  eighth  part, 
octa  =  eight.] 

Aatron. :  The  Octant ;  one  of  Lacaille's 
Southern  constellations. 

oc-tant,  s.    [OcTANs.] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  That  position  of  a  planet  or  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  half-way  between  conjunc- 
tion and  opposition,  or  quadrature,  and  so  is 
distant  from  another  body  or  point  the  eighth 
part  of  a  circle  or  45". 

(2)  [OCTAN8.] 

2.  Optics,  <tc. :  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing angles,  resembling  a  quadrant  or  sextant 
In  principle,  but  having  an  arch  of  45%  the 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

6c  ta  pla,  >.  [Gr.  JJKTO.ITAOOS  (oUaploos).~\  A 
polyglot  Bible  printed  in  eight  languages, 
usually  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  present 
the  different  texts  at  one  view. 

4  Sot -arch,  ».  [OCTARCHY.]  A  ruler  of  an 
octarchy.  (Haydn.) 

6c  tar  chy,  s.  [Pref.  act-,  and  Gr.  ipxr, 
(orcM)  =  rule,  government]  Government  by 
a  body  of  eight  persons. 

oc-ta  roon',  ».    [OCTOROON.] 

00  ta  style,  oc'  to  style,  «.  [Pref.  octa-. 
octo-,  and  Gr.  o-rvAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a 
column.] 

Arch. :  A  building,  as  a  temple  having 
eight  columns  in  front. 

*  oc'-ta-teuch,  «  oc'-to  touch,  ».  [Lat. 
octateuctius,  from  Gr.  bfr^mjftt  (octateucKos), 
'om>  (oktd)  =  eight,  and  rtv^at  (tevchot)  =  a 


ootamerous— octogenarian 

book,  a  composition ;  Fr.  octatf  \ique;  Sp.  ocfa- 
tmco.}  A  collection  of  eight  books  ;  specif.,  the 
first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  In  his 
questions  upon  the  octatvwA.  —Banmor:  View  of 

Aiiti'i.,  p.  87. 

de'-tave  (a  as  I),  o.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
octavue  =  eighth,  from  octo-  =  eight ;  Sp. 
octavo ;  Hal.  oUavo.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Denoting  eight,  consisting  of 
eight. 

"  Boccace  is  said  to  have  Invented  the  octttff  rhyme 
or  stanza  of  eight  lines." — Drydeii :  Preface  to  Fablts. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  small  cask  of  wine  ;  the  eighth  part 
of  a  pipe. 

*  2.  A  verse  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. 

3.  In  the  sonnet  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each. 
U.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  eighth  day  after  a  particular  church 
festival,  the   day  of  the  feast  itself  being 
counted. 

"  When  his  wondrous  ocraM  roll'd  again, 
lie  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  trsin> 

Drydtn :  Britanniii  RedMta,  11. 

(2)  The  eight  days  following  a  particular 
church  festival. 

"To  be  bolden  in  the  octmttt  of  the  Epiphanie. " — 
Baliiuhfd  :  Bmry  HI.  (an.  12251. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  interval  of  an  eighth.    It  may  be 
major,  minor,  or  augmented.    It  was  the  dia- 
pason of  the  Greek  system. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  harmonic  scale. 

(3)  An  organ  stop  of  four  feet  pitch  on  the 
manuals,  or  eight  feet  on  the  pedals. 

octave  coupler,  «.    (ORGAN-COUPLER.] 
octave  flute,  <. 
Music :  A  piccolo  (q.v.). 

oc  ta  vo,  «.  &  o.  [Lat  abl.  sing,  of  ocfaras 
=  eighth.)  [OCTAVE.] 

A  As  nbst. :  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  has  been  folded  so  as  to  make 
eight  leaves ;  hence,  applied  to  a  book  printed 
with  eight  leaves  to  the  sheet.  His  generally 
written  8vo,  and  varies  in  size  according  to 
the  sizes  of  paper  employed  :  as,  foolscap 
octavo  (or  8vo),  imperial  octavo  (or  8vo),  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  eight  leaves  to  the 
sheet ;  of  or  equal  to  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves. 

"It  was  an  octavo  pocket-book."—  Waiptlt:  Ante- 
dou*  of  Painting,  vol.  it.  ch.  iii. 

Sc'-tene,  s.     [Lat  oct(o)  =  eight ;  suff.  -ene.] 

[OCTYLENE.) 

*  6c  ten  nl  al.   a.      [Lat.    octennit  =  eight 
years  old  ;  ocfennium  =  a  period  of  eight  years  : 
octo-  =  eight,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

L  Happening  or  recurring  every  eighth  year. 
2.  Lasting  eight  years. 

*  oc-ten'-nl-al-ly,   adv.      [Eng.    octennial; 
-ly.]    Once  in  eight  years. 

*  60  -tet,  «.    [Lat.  octo  =  eight] 

Music:  A  musical  composition  for  eight 
parts. 

6c  -tile,  t.    [Lat  octo  =  eight] 

Astron. :  The  same  as  OCTANT  (q.T., 

oc  til  H-on,  s.  [From  Lat.  octo  =  eight,  on 
analogy  of  million,  billion,  4c.  ]  The  number 
produced  by  Involving  a  thousand  to  the  ninth 
power;  a  number  represented  by  1  followed  by 
27  ciphers.  In  England,  the  number  repre- 
sented by  1  followed  by  48  ciphers. 

do-to-,  pref.    [OCT-.1 

octo  bass,  >. 

.Music :  An  instrument  of  the  viol  family, 
the  low  octave  of  the  violoncello.  It  has 
three  strings  tuned  in  fifth  and  fourth.  It  has 
movable  keys  to  press  the  strings  upon  frets 
of  the  neck.  The  keys  are  moved  by  levers 
governed  by  the  left  hand,  and  by  pedal  keys 
on  which  the  foot  of  the  player  acts.  Its 
compass  is  one  octave  and  a  fifth. 

6c-to'-ber,  *  Oc-to-bre,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Octo- 
ber, from  octo-  =  eight,  it  having  been  origin- 
ally the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year ;  Fr. 
octobre  ;  Ital.  ottobre;  Sp.  octubre.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  year ;  it  contain* 
thirty -one  days. 

"Green  rye  in  September,  when  timely  tbou  put, 
Octoocr  for  wheat  sowing  calleth  as  fast." 

Tutttr:  Pointt  of  Buibandry ;  Qatokrr. 

2.  Ale  or  cider  brewed  in  October ;  hence, 
good  ale. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  produced  in  October  : 
as,  October  ale. 

October-bird,  >. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  most  delicious  bird  in  the  West  Indies  Is  ite 

.  or  ik'ti'brr  bird.    It  is  the  Embfrita  oryzta 


of  Linnteus.  or  Rloe-hird  of  South  Carolina."— o.  Ed- 
wardt :  Britiih  Wat  India  led  1819),  121. 

8c  to-brom-e-thyL,  «.  [Pref.  octo-;  Eng. 
brom(ine),  and  ethyl.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  in  which  eight  atoint 
of  hydrogen  in  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  have 
been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  bromine. 

octobromcthyl  oxide,   . 

Chen. :  (C2HBr4)2O.  A  thickish  liquid 
having  an  odour  of  perspiration,  formed  b« 
heating  ethylidene  oxychloride  with  bromine 
for  ten  hours  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

6c  to  369  I  maL  a.  [Lat  octmlrcimus,  from 
octodecim  =  eighteen  :  octo  =  eight,  and  decem 
=  ten.] 

Crystallog.  :  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
prism  has  eight  faces,  and  the  two  summits 
together,  ten  faces. 

Sc-to-dSf'-I-mo,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  neut.  abL 
sing,  of  octodecimuf.]  [OCTODECIMAU] 

A.  As  tubst. :  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves 
to  the  sheet ;  hence,  a  book  printed  on  sheets 
folded  into  eighteen  leaves.    It  is  commonly 
abbreviated  Into  18mo. 

B.  At  ad}. :  Having  or  consisting  of  eigh- 
teen leaves  to  the  sheet ;  of  or  equal  to  on* 
leaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to  mak* 
eighteen  leaves, 

oc  to  den  tate,  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
dentate.]  Having  eight  teeth. 

oc'  to  don,  >.  [Pref.  net-,  and  Gr.  d&nic  (odou.), 
genit  &6Vrof  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zoo!. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oc- 
todontidee,  and  the  sub-family  Octodontinee, 
with  three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chili.  The  best  known  is  Octoaon  Cumingii,  a 
rat-like  animal,  rather  smaller  then  the  water- 
vole.  Brownish-yellow,  pencilled  with  black 
on  back  ;  yellowish  beneath ;  feet  white. 

Sc-t4  don'-tl-da),  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  octodon, 
genit  octtxlont(is) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idos.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Hystricpmorpha,  with 
three  sub-families,  Ctenodactylinse,  Octodon- 
time,  and  Echinomyinee. 

2.  Palosont. :  Four  fossil  genera ;  Ctenomyi 
from  the   Pliocene,  and  Megamys  from   the 
Eocene  of  La  Plata ;  and  Paleomys  and  AT- 
chieomys  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Franca 
and  Germany. 

oc  -to-don-ti'-nse,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  octodo*. 
genit  octodont(is) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-inoj.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Octodontidse.  Chief 
genera,  Octodon  and  Petromys. 

*  oc  to  e   dric  al,  s.     [OCTAHEDRON.]     The 

same  as  OCTAHEDRAL  (q.v.). 

6c  to  e   drite,  ».    [OCTAUEDKITE.] 

So  to  far    I   ous,  a.     [Formed  with  pret 
octo-,  on  analogy  of  multifarious  (q.v.).] 
Sot. :  In  eight  directions. 

«tf-t6-f id.  a.  [Lat.  octo  =  eight,  and  Jtndt 
(pa.  t.  Jidi)  =  to  cleave,  to  cut] 

Iii  it. :  Cleft  or  divided  into  eight  segments. 
as  a  calyx. 

"  oc  tog^  a  my,  *  So-tSgr-a-mye,  s.  [Pref. 
octo-,  and  Gr.  yo>o<  (games)  =  marriage.]  Th» 
act  of  marrying  eight  times. 

"  But  of  no  nouraher  mencioun  made  he, 
Of  bygamye  or  of  octoffamyt." 

i'bnucer:  C.  T.,  S.6U. 

oc-to-gen-iir-I-an,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  octojen. 
arius  =  containing  eighty  ;  octoarnt  =  eiglitr 
each,  from  octoginta  =  eighty  ;  octo  =  eight.] 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt,  work,  who,  ion ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  JEW. 
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A.  As  adj. :  Of  eighty  years  of  age  ;  over 
eighty  years  old  ;  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  one  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
age. 

*  Sc-tS&'-e'n-ar-y,  a.      [Lat   octogmariw.] 
The  same  as  dcrooENARlAN  (q.v.). 

*  cc-tog'-fin-al,  o.    [OCTAGONAL.] 

ic-to-gyn'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr.  ywrj 
(gitiie)=:&  woman.] 

Bot. :  Any  Linntean  order  which  has  eight 
styles  or  pistils  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 
Only  one  such  exists,  Dodecandria  Octogynia. 

<C  tO&'-yil-OUS,  a.     [OcrooYNlA.] 
Bot. :  Having  eight  pistils  or  styles. 

•Sc-td-he'-drSn,  a.    [OCTAHEDRON.] 

Sc-to'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  orf(o)  =  eight ;  Eng.  stiff. 
-ic.  J  Containing  eight  atoms  of  carbon. 

octolc  acid,  s.    [CAPRYLIC-ACID.] 

io-to-l8o'-u-lar,  o.     [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
locular  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 

*Sc'-to'n-ar-y,  o.  [Lat.  octonarius,  from 
octoni  =  eight  each ;  octo  =  eight ;  Fr.  octon- 

'  aire.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  number 
eight. 

"The  Pythagoreans  call  the  octonarif  atrtpoAfftdL 
—Hart:  Def.  of  the  Phil.  Cabbala,  App.  ch.  11. 

*  6c  ton  6c'-u-lar,  a.     [Lat.  octoni  =  eight 
each,  and  oculus  =  an  eye.  ]  Having  eight  eyes. 

"  Spider*  [are!  for  th«  moat  part  octonocular. "—D*r- 
Itam:  Phytico-Tluologt,  bk.  Till.,  cli.  111. 

c«5  to-pede,  s.  [Lat.  octo  =  eight,  and  pea 
(genit  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  An  eight-footed  ani- 
mal. 

"  Spiders,  Industrious,  hardworking  octoitttltt."  — 
Lytton  :  NiyM  A  Morning,  bk.  i..  ch.  vi. 

6c  to  pct-a-loiis,   o.      [Or.    tmi  (okto)  = 
eight,  and  m'raAoi'  (pdalori)  =  a  petal.] 
Bot. :  Having  eight  petals. 

6c    tO-p$d,  a.  A  5.      [OCTOPODA.  J 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  eight  feet. 

"  Octopod  dtbranchiates."— Oxen:  fnvert.    (Index.) 

B.  As  subst :  An  animal  having  eight  feet ; 
specif.,  any  individual  of  the  Octopoda  (q.v.). 

io-top'-ft-da,  s.  fl.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr. 
iroSa  (poda),  pi.  of  wovs  (po«s)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Dibranchiate  Cephalo- 
poda. Arms  eight,  suckers  sessile,  eyes  fixed ; 
body  united  to  the  head  by  a  broad  cervical 
band  ;  branchial  chamber  divided ;  oviduct 
double ;  shell  internal  and  rudimentary.  It 
contains  two  families,  Argonautidae  and  Octo- 
podidse. 

So  to-pod-I-dsB,  .1.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  octo- 
pod(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  family  of  the  section 
Octopoda  (q.v.).  It  contains  seven  genera  and 
sixty-two  species. 

do'-to-pus,  s.    [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr.  trim  (pous) 
=  a  foot.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Octo- 

didae.  The  body  is  oval,  warty,  or  cirrose, 
•ss ;  arms  long,  unequal,  suckers  in  two 
rows,  mantle  supported  in  front  by  the  bran- 
chial septum.  In  A 
the  male  the  third 
right  arm  is  hec- 
tocotylized  (q.v.). 
Found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropi- 
cal zones.  Forty- 
Bix  species  are 
known,  varying  in 
length  from  one 
Inch  to  more  than 
two  feet.  They 

are  the  "  polypi  OCTOPUS. 

of  Homer  and 

Aristotle  ;  they  are  solitary  animals,  frequent- 
ing rocky  shores,  and  are  very  active  and 
voracious ;  the  females  oviposit  on  seaweeds 
or  in  empty  shells.  They  are  regularly  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna  and 
Naples,  and  the  bazaars  of  India. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus. 


6c  to  ra'  dl-at  ed,  o.  f  Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
radiated  (q.v.).J  Having  eight  rays. 

oc-to  roon',  >.  [Lat.  octo  =  eight]  The 
child  of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person. 

6c  to  sper  moiis,  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  o-irtppa 
(sperma)  =  a  seed.]  Containing  eight  seeds. 

60'  to  style,  s.    [OCTASTYLE.] 

8e-t6-syl-lab'-.o,    Sc-td-stfl-lab'-ic-al, 

a.     [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical 
(q.v.).]    Consisting  of  eight  syllables. 

6c  to  syl  la-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  octo-,  and 
Bug.  syllable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Consisting  of  eight  syllables  ; 
octosyllabic. 

"  I  call  this  the  octosyllable  metre  from  what  I  ap- 
prehended to  have  been  its  original  form."—  Tyrwhitt  : 
Lang,  ic  I'trt.  of  Chaucer. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  word  consisting  of  eight 
syllables. 

*  OC    to  touch,  «.      [OCTATEUCH.] 

8c'-trol  (rol  as  rwa).  oo-troy,  «.  {Fr., 
from  octroyer  =  to  grant,  from  Lat.  *  auctorico 
=  to  authorize,  to  grant  ;  auctor  =  an  autho- 
rity, an  author.] 

1.  A  tax  or  duty  payable  at  the  gates  of 
French  cities  on  articles  brought  in  there. 

2.  A  grant  or  privilege,  as  an  exclusive  right 
of  trading,  granted  by  Government  to  a  par- 
ticular person  or  company  ;  a  concession. 

3.  The  constitution  of  a  state  granted  by  a 
prince. 

Sc  tu-or,  s.    [Lat.  octo-  =  eight.] 
Music  :  The  same  as  OCTET  (q.v.). 

*  So'-tu-ple,  a.     [L»t.  octuplus,  from  octo  = 
eight.]    Eightfold. 

OC    tU  plot,    S.      [OCTUPLE.] 

Music  :  A  group  of  eight  notes  which  are  to 
be  played  in  the  time  of  six-. 

Set'-yl,  ».    [Lat  oc((o)  =  eight  ;  -yl] 

Chem.  :  CjHi?.  Capryl  ;  the  eighth  term  of 
the  series  of  alcohol-radicals.  It  may  be 
separated  from  the  chloride,  CaH^Cl,  by  the 
action  of  acetate  of  sodium  in  the  cold.  In 
the  free  state  it  is  represented  by  the  formula 
f  C8H17 
(CsHj/ 

octyl  alcohol,  «.    [OCTYL-HVDKATE.] 
octyl  bromide,  >. 

Chem.  :  CgHr/Br.  Obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid  by  treating  octylic-alcohol  with  phos- 
phorus and  bromine.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  boils  at  190*. 

octyl  carblnol,  s.    [NOMYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

octyl  chloride,  .:. 

Chem.  :  CaHijCl.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  pentachlonde  of  phosphorus  on  octylic- 
alcohol.  It  is  colourless,  lighter  than  water, 
and  smells  of  oranges.  It  boils  at  175*,  and 
has  a  gravity  of  -895  at  16°. 

octyl  hydrate,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHiyHO.  Octyl-alcohol,  capryllc 
alcohol.  Obtained  by  distilling  ricinoleate  of 
potassium,  or  acetate  of  octyl  with  caustic 
alkali.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  oily 
liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odour.  It  boils  at 
180°  ;  sp.  gr.  '826  at  16°.  Dissolves  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  ;  insoluble  in  water. 
It  combines  with  chloride  of  calcium,  forming 
deliquescent  crystals,  and  with  sodium  it 
yields  substitution  products. 

octyl  hydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8Hi7H.  Hydride  of  capryl.  One 
of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum, 
and  found  in  the  portion  coming  over  at  115°- 
120°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  faint 
odour  of  ether,  boiling  at  119'  ;  sp.  gr.  0728 
at  0°.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  octyl-chloride. 

octyl  iodide,  >. 

Chem.  :  CsH^I.  Obtained  as  an  oil  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  octylic 
alcohol.  It  has  the  odour  of  oranges  ;  sp.  gr. 
1-31  ;  boils  at  211°.  Heated  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  it  yields  hydriodate  of  octylamine. 

octyl  -oxide,  .«. 


Chem.  : 


obtain<id  in  rather 


impure  state  by  distilling  iodide  of  octyl  with 
octylate  of  sodium. 


octyl  sulphide,  t. 


g,' 

liquid  lighter  than  water  when  protosulphide 
of  sodium  is  heated  with  octyl-iodide.  It  hat 
an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

oc-tyl'-a-mme,  >.    (Eng.  octyl,  and  amine.] 
Chem.:  C8H-17j-N.  Caprylamtne.  Produced 

by  heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  iodide  of 
octyl.  It  Is  a  colourless  inflammable  liquid, 
having  the  odour  of  fish.  Sp.  gr.  '788  ;  boil« 
at  168°,  precipitates  metallic  salts,  and  forms 
crystallizable  compounds  with  acids.  In- 
soluble in  water. 

oc'-tyl  ene,  s.    [Eng.  octyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  C8Hi6.  Octene.  Caprylene.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  chloride  of  octyl  and  alco- 
holic potash,  and  by  distilling  fatty  acids  with 
potash-lime.  It  is  a  mobile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  boiling  at  118-120°.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  with  energy,  forming 
nitro-octylene,  CgHj^NOa). 

octylene  acetate,  5. 

rC2Hs  Oj 
Chem.  :    cs^is     •    Obtained  by  heating  an 


etherial  solution  of  the  bromide  with  acetate 
of  silver  to  100°.  Is  a  thick,  oily  liquid, 
boiling  below  245°.  (Watts.) 

octylene  bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C9H18Br2.  An  amber  -  coloured 
liquid,  produced  by  direct  combination  of 
bromine  with  octylene  and  octyl  hydrate. 

octylone  hydrate,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHi^HO^.  Octylic  glycol.  Ob- 
tained as  an  oily  liquid  by  decomposing  the 
acetate  with  potash  and  redistilling.  It  U 
inodorous,  colourless,  and  has  a  burning, 
aromatic  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Sp.  gr.  -932  at  0°.  Boils  at  245-250°. 

OC-ty-len'-Ko,  a.  [Eng.  octylen(e);  -to.) 
Derived  from  octylene. 

octylenlc  chlorhy  drin,  «. 

Chem.  :  C8H18|       HO-     Obtained  as  an  aro- 

matic liquid,  boiling  at  235-240°,  by  the  action 
of  hypochlorous  acid  on  octylene  in  presence 
of  mercurous  oxide  suspended  in  water. 

Se-tyl'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  octyl  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  octyl. 

octyllc-acid,  «.    [CAPRYLIC-ACID.] 

6  cu'  ba,  «.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

ocuba-wax,  s.  A  vegetable  wax  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Myristtea.  ocuba.  It  is 
yellowish-white,  of  the  consistence  of  bees- 
wax, melts  at  36°,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Used  in  Brazil  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles. 

Sc'-u-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ocularit  =  pertaining 
to  the"  eye;  ocuiiw  =  an  eye;  Fr.  oculaire; 
Sp.  ocular;  Ital.  oculare.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye  ;  depending 
on  the  eye  ;  received  or  known  from  actual 
sight 

"The  heathens  who  had  not  ocular  demonstration, 
.  .  .  made  their  attack  UJK.II  his  miracles."—  O&Mrvsr. 

No.  n. 

*  2.  Visible  to  the  eye  ;  plain,  evident, 
manifest. 

"  That  still  remaines  a  marke  too  ocular 
To  leave  your  heart  yet  blinded." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyttey  "'** 

"3.  Seeing  ;  using  or  acting  by  the  eye. 

"Thomas  was  an  ocular  witneas  of  Christ's  death 
and  burial."—  South  :  Strmoni,  vol.  v.,  Mr.  4. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  eye-piece  of  a  telescopt 
or  microscope. 

ocular-cone,  >.  The  cone  formed  within 
the  eye  by  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from 
an  object,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  on  the 
cornea,  the  apex  on  the  retina. 

ocular-spectra,  i.  pi. 

Physiol.  (t  Optics:  Phantasms,  the  offspring 
of  sensations  arising  without  any  light  falli 
ing  on  the  retina.  They  have  no  objective 
reality,  and  are  caused  perhaps  by  an  intrin- 
sic stimulation  of  some  portion,  probably  • 


boU,  b6y ;  pout,  Jo^vl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  f  bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sill,  as ;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,    pb.  =  ft 
-oian,    tlan  -  shan.    -tion,    slon  =  shun  ;  -f ion,  -fion  --  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  slius.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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ocularly— odds 


cerebral  one,  of  the  visual  apparatus.    (Foiter  : 
Physiol.) 

cV-u-Iar-l£,  adv.  [Eng.  ocular;  -ly.]  In  an 
ocular  manner  ;  by  the  eye  or  actual  view  or 
sight. 

"  Andrew  Ttwvat  In  his  Oocinof  raphy  doth  cww/aWy 
OTertbruw  it."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  frroun,  bk.  »ii., 
cb.  XT. 

*  6e'-u-lar-^,  a.  [Lat  ocularis=  ocular 
(q.v.)".]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  eye  ;  ocular. 

*c  u  late,  oc  u  ldt-6d,  a.  [Lat.  oculatus, 
from  oeufu*  =  au  eye.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Furnished  or  provided  with  eyes  ; 
having  eyes. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  spots  resembling  eyes. 

60'  n  II  form,  a.  [Lat.  ociilux  =  an  eye,  and 
forma  —  form,  shape.]  Resembling  an  eye  in 
form,  shape,  or  appearance. 

do  u  IT  na  ».     [Lat  ocu/(iw)  =  an  eye  ;  fern. 

slug.  adj.  sufT.  -ino.] 

PalcKont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oculiiii'lze  (q.v.),  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 
The  corailum  is  arborescent,  and  the  cceiieu- 

chynia  nearly  smooth. 

oc  u  lln   I  dre,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ocwHn<a); 

Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -ides.] 

Paltront.  A  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Aporose 
Zoantharia,  with  several  extinct  and  some 
surviving  genera.  The  corailum  Is  compound, 
with  an  abundant  and  compact  coeneuchyma, 
Its  surface  smooth  or  striated.  A  few  diasepi- 
ments  are  present,  but  no  synapticulie. 

dc  u  lUt,  s.  [Lat.  oc»IiM  =  an  eye;  Fr.  ocu- 
liste.]  One  who  is,  or  professes  to  be,  skilled 
in  tin:  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

6o-u  lo  ,  s.  [OciiLus.]  Of,  or  belonging  to, 
or  moving  the  eye. 

oculo  motor,  a. 

Anal.  :  Moving  the  eye.  Used  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  ;  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

cV-u-lus,  9.    [Lat.  =an  eye.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  eye, 

2.  Bot  ;  A  leaf-bud. 

O'-c^-drome,  «.  [OCVDROMUS.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Ocydromus  (q.v.). 

"The  clii«f  interest  attaching  to  the  Ocvdromrt  is 
their  inaUUty  to  us*  in  flight  tbe  wlnga  with  which 
they  are  furnished,  aud  twiia 
Of  tlifl  form  It-cumin*  wbully 
—£ncyc.  Brit,  led.  tth),  xrli. 

60-  f-dro  ml  a,  t.    [OCYDROMTO.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  EnipMte  (q.v.)  An- 
tennae apparently  two-jointed,  second  joint 
short,  seta  long,  proboscis  slightly  exaerted, 
legs  slender.  Mix  species  known. 

d-c^d'-r6-mine,  «.    [Mod.  Lat  ocydrom<iw); 

Eng,  suff,  -inc.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 

of  fiie  genus  Ocydromus. 

"  So  far  the  distribution  of  tbe  Ocyrfromin*  fonn  Is 
wholly  In  accordance  with  that  of  most  others  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Zealand  sub-region."—  iHcyc.  ttrtt. 
(ed.  »th),  XVH  728. 

6-«yd  ro-mus,  «.     [Or.  u>r-jftp6>of  (dkudro- 
wjs)  :=  swift  running  :  *MCV«  (<5fc-»>-)  =  swift,  and 
jpaftclf   (drantem),    2nd   aor.    inf.    of  i>c'xw 
)  =  to  ruu.J 


ice  an  extreme  probabi  lay 

iy  extluct  in  a  short  time. 
).  XTll.  T». 


Qrnith.:  A  genus  of  Rallidfe.  named  by 
Wagler  in  1880.  [UCYDROME.]  Wallace  esti- 
mates the  number  of  species  at  four.  Ocy- 
droma  Eurli  is  Earl's  Weka  Rail,  0.  australis, 
the  Weka  Rail,  of  which  a  white  variety  some- 
times occurs.  One  specimen  is  at  present 
(1886)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Regent's  Park. 

o'-cy-  miim,  *.    [Ocnnnc.] 

6  $yV  6  da  «.     [Gr.  CuanToSjjt  (Skupodie)  = 

swift-  footed.] 

Zoo!.  :  Sand-crab  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Mil  ne-  Ed  wards'  family  Ocypodidse  (q.v.). 
Seven  species  are  known,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  Ocypoda  cerato]jtthalmat  the 
Racer,  or  Horseman  Crab.  [Ocvpooc.] 

O'-cy-pdde,  ».     [OCYPODA.]    Any  individual 

of  the  genus  Ocypoda,  especially  the  Racer, 
or  Horseman  Grab. 


urrows  in  the  dry  soil,  making  deep 
avation*,  bringing  up  literally  aruifuU  of  sand. 
...  So  inconvenient  ure  tbe  operation*  of  t)ie*e  In- 
dnnrious  pests  th«t  men  are  kept  regularly  employed 
•t  Colombo  in  nlliiLK  up  the  heist  farmed  by  them."— 
Tennenl  :  Ceylon,  L  «XX 


6  9y-p6'-dl  on,    s.      [Mod.   Lat.    ocy;>od(a); 
Eng.  adj.  sutl".  -ian.] 
Zool>gy  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Any  member  of  the  genus  Ocy- 
poda (q.v.X 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Ocypodidfc  (q.v.X 


pi*    [Mod.  Lat.  ocypod(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustacea, 
founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  It  contains  two 
genera,  Ocypoda  and  Gelasimus. 

O'-cy-pus,  *.  [Gr.  wxvirov?  (okupous)  =  swift- 
footed  :  wcirf  (Sku*)  =  swift,  and  wove  (pout) 
=  a  foot.) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Staphylinfdw  (q.v.). 
Ocypus  oien$,  the  Devil's  Coach-horse  (q.v.),  is 
common  in  Britain. 

od,  od,  6-dyl,  6'-  dyle,  *.  [Or.  Mi*  (hodos) 
=  a  way,  a  path,  a  road  ;  and  vA*r  (hub)  = 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.]  The  name 
given,  in  1845,  by  Baron  von  ruMcheuba-eh  to 
a  natural  force,  "imponderable"  or  "influ- 
ence," which  he  believed  himself  to  have  die- 
covered.  He  thought  it  was  present  in  all 
bodies,  but  was  developed  especially  by 
magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
and  vital  action.  It  was  held  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,  and  has  since  been 
made  to  do  duty  anew  for  those  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, table-turning,  &c.  It  has  been  credited 
with  the  ability  to  produce  luminous  appear- 
ances, visible,  however,  only  to  persons  of 
peculiar  sensitiveness, 

"  That  od  force  of  German  Refchenbach 
Which  still  from  female  finger-tips  burnt  Wne." 

S.  B.  ttrountng,  in  iioodrictt  A  Porter. 

*dd,  *$dd,  inter}.  [A  corrupt,  of  God.]  An 
oath. 

6d  a-con'-tha,  s.  [Fret  od(on-\  and  Or. 
oxoVda  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Odacanthinse  (q.v.).  Thorax  nearly  cylindri- 
cal,  elytra  truncated,  articulations  of  the 
tarsi  entire.  Odacantha  vulanwra  is  British. 

'6d  a-can  thi   nse,  *.  ;7.    [Mod.  I^t  odo- 
canth(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irwir.] 
Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidic  (q.v.). 
[UDAL.] 


o'-da-lisk,   o-da  lisque   (quo  as  k),  *. 

[Fr.  (xleUisqw,  from  Turk,  (xlalik,  from  oda  = 


, 

chamlter.]  A  female  slave  or  concubine  in 
the  Sultan's  seraglio  or  a  Turkish  harem  ; 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  of  whom  the 
Sultan  has  personal  knowledge. 

"The  nominal  authority  of  the  Sultan,  or  Bhah,  la 
practically  overshadowed  by  the  relied  despotism  of 
his  mother,  the  Sultana  ValjJe.  or  bis  favourite 
oda!i»q»«."—  Cooper  ;  lleroinet  of  (W  Pott,  p.  ». 

6-daller,i.    [UDALLER,] 

[Gr.  Ua£  (odax)  =  biting.) 
y.:   A   genus    of   Labrida1,   with    six 
species  from  tbe  coasts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.      Odax   rod  iatiu   is    from    Western 
Australia.    All  the  species  are  of  small  size. 

odd,  'odde,  a.  [Icel.  otldi  =  a  triangle,  a 
point  of  laud,  an  odd  number  ;  cf.  oddatala  = 
an  odd  number,  oddamadhr  =  an  odd  man,  a 
third  man  ;  standatk  iodda  =  to  stand  at  odds, 
to  be  at  odds  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  ord  =r  the 
point  of  a  sword  ;  Dan.  od  =  a  j'oint  ;  odde  = 
a  tongue  of  land  ;  6w.  udda  =  odd,  not  even  ; 
*ddc  —  a  point,  a  cape.  (Skeat).] 

1.  Not  even;  not  divisible  by  2;  not  divi- 
sible  into  pairs  ;    distinguished  by  numbers 
not  divisible  by  2. 

"They  Bay  there  Is  divinity  In  odd  numbers."— 
SfKikctp.  :  Jftrrj  Wivet  of  Windtor,  V.  L 

2.  Remaining  over  after  a  number  has  been 
divided  Into  pairs  :  as,  There  were  twenty 
couples  and  one  odd  one. 

3.  Wanting  a  match  or  pair;  one  of  a  pair 
of  which  the  other  is  wanting  ;  belonging  to  a 
broken  set  :  as,  an  odd  boot,  three  odd  volumes 
of  n  set. 

4.  Expressing  an  indefinite  number;  exceed- 
ing a  specific*!  number  or  quantity. 

"  Nine  score  and  odd  post*."-Ma*«*p.  :  S  Henry  I7.t 
IT.  s. 
H  The  and  Is  frequently  omitted. 

"  Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen." 

t-Aaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  ft, 

5.  Not  included  or  reckoned  amongst  others  ; 
not  taken  Into  account  :  hence,  trifling,  of 


little  or  no  value  or  consequence ;  taken  at 
random. 
*6.  Occasional,  casual,  incidental. 

"  On  son*  odd  time."  SAuJt«^.  .-  ot hollo,  U.  8. 

*7.  Out  of  the  way,  lonely,  secluded,  re- 
tired, deserted. 

"  Whom  I  left,  cooling  of  tbe  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  augle  of  toe  lile." 

tikaktip. :  Tompat.  L  1 

*  8.    Unequalled,    uncommon,    matchless^ 
unique. 

"  He  In  soueralue  dignltie  1s  odde.~—3tr  T.  Morm . 
Wnrkt*.  p.  28. 

9.  Singular,  peculiar,  strange,  fantastical, 
whimsical,  eccentric,  droll. 

"You're  an  odd  man." 

XhnJettp.  :  TroUlU  *  Crrittda,  iv.  i. 

*  10.  At  odds ;  on  terms  of  enmity  or  con* 
tention. 

"  Tlie  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  he  odd  with  liSra.™ 

M<UM;>.  ;  Trviitu  4  Crouida,  iv.  i. 

11.  Strange,  unlikely. 

"  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  » 
man  tomake  himself  master  of.*—  Additon:  Spectator. 

*  odd  conceited,  a.    Strangely  devised, 

fantastical. 

"  I'll  knit  U  np  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  love-knots.* 

Shatetp.  i  Two  uentltmen  of  Verona,  U.  T. 

odd  looking,  a.  Having  an  odd  or  singu- 
lar look  ;  singular  or  peculiar  in  appearance. 

odd  side, «. 

Founding:  When  many  castings  are  re- 
quired from  one  pattern,  or  from  a  number  of 
patterns,  moulded  in  the  same  Husk,  the 
false-part  is  prepared  with  care  in  an  odd- 
flask,  and  is  preserved.fnde finitely. 

$dd'-f£l-16w,  «.  [Eng.  odd,  and  ftUow.}  A 
member  of  an  extensive  friendly  society 
known  as  the  Order  of  Oddfellows.  The 
order  originated  in  England,  and  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  United  States  in  or  before  1745. 
It  has  since  grown  very  strong  in  this  country, 
where  it  Is  one  of  the  numerous  and  popular 
Mutual  Aid  or  Beneficial  Societies.  In  England 
It  has  its  bead-quarters  at  MaDcbwtvr.  It* 
meetings  are  secret.  See  list  of  American 
societies  in  the  appendix. 

Sdd'-I-t?,  *.     [Eng.  odd ;  -Uy.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd,  singular, 
or  peculiar;  strangeness,  singularity,  oduness. 

2.  An    odd    person   or   thing;    something 
strange,  peculiar,  or  singular:   as,  He  is  t> 
great  oddity. 

odd  ly.  *  od-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  odd ;  -Jy.] 
1 1.  In  an  odd  manner ;  not  evenly. 
2.  In  an  odd,  strange,  peculiar,  or  singular 
manner  ;  strangely,  singularly. 

"  How  odiiiy  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Host  ask  my  child  forgirenes.." 

SAafceij*. :  Tempest.  T.  L 

IT  Oddly  Odd  Number:  A  number  which,. 
when  divided  by  4,  leaves  3  for  a  remainder, 
or  which  is  of  the  form  4n  4-  3.  Thus,  S,  7, 
11, 15,  &c.,  are  oddly  odd  numbers. 

6dd'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  odd;  -nunt.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  remnant. 

"So  many  book  oddmenti  of  accounts.  Ac."— iftuL. 
fflrolay;  /Hary.  vi.  M. 

2.  (Pi.):  The  parts  of  a  book  such  as  index, 
title.  &c.,  which  are  not  portions  cf  the  actual 
text 

5dd'-n€ss,3.    [Eng.  odd;  -ties*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd   or 
uneven. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd,  strange, 
peculiar,  or    singular ;    oddity,   strangeness, 
singularity,  eccentricity. 

**  What  tn  oddnru  can  be  more  sublime 
Thau  Bloane,  the  foremost  toy  man  of  his  time  T" 
Young:  Low  of  fame.  IT. 

odds.  *  oddes,  "Ods,  s.,  sing.  &  pi    [ODD.] 
it  The  state  of  being  odd  ;  inequality  ;  ex 
cess  of  any  number  as  cum  pared  with  another  ; 
the  difference  in  favour  of  one  number  against 
another. 

"  God's  arm  strike  with  ns  I  'tb  a  fearful  oddt." 

ShaXetp, :  21enry  V.,  Iv.  S. 

2.  Superiority,  advantage. 

"And  with  that  oddt  he  wetchs  Klnff  Richard  down.* 

X)MUsi>.  :  Mchard  It.,  iii.  4. 

3.  Probability;    that  which  justifies   tbe 
attributing  of  superiority  to  one  a£  two  or 
more  persons  or  events. 

"The  otidt  appeared  visibly  against  him." — Bart: 
Statiits ;  Ttebaid.  vi.  (VvtsttJ 


Cite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  *£",  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  03  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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4,  Specif.,  in  betting,  the  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  bet  made  by  one  party  over 
that  of  another. 

•5.  Quarrel,  dispute,  contention,  discord. 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  phrase  at  odds.) 

"  I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  i-eevish  «fci.<." 

.  >    <  V'.'j'-  -'  Othello,  IL  9. 

U  (1)  At  odds :  At  variance,  quarrelling. 

"  He  flashes  Into  one  grosl  crime  or  other, 
That  sots  us  all  at  odlt.  Uhaktip. :  Lear,  L  9. 

(2)  Odds  and  ends:  Miscellaneous  trifles; 
odd  articles. 

Ode,  >.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oda,  ode,  from  Gr. 
<ii>j  (ale),  a  form  of  ioi5>j  (aoiill)  =  a  song, 
from  atiSoi  (aeido)  =  to  sing  ;  Ital.  oda,  ode ; 
Sp.  oda.]  A  short  poem  or  song;  a  lyric 
poem ;  a  poetical  composition  fitted  or  in- 
tended to  be  set  to  music. 

"The  collect!. iu  Includes  Alexander1!  Feast,  the 
noblest  ode  in  our  Uuguane."— Jtaeaulay:  Uist.  Sng., 

*  ode  factor,  s.  A  contemptuous  epithet 
for  a  writer  or  dealer  iu  odes. 

ode-maker,  a,  A  writer  or  composer  of 
odes. 

•ode'-let,  s.  [Eng.  ode;  dim.  stiff,  -let.}  A 
little  or  short  ode. 

O'  -  (lei?  -thing  (th  as  t),  ..  The  lower  and 
larger  house  of  the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian 
parliament.  [See  STOBTHINO.] 

"•  ode'-man,  *.  (Eng.  ode,  and  man.]  A  writer 
of  an  ode  or  odes.  (IVolcot. :  P.  Pindar,  p.  18.) 

6-de'-8n,  *d-de'-um,».  tLat.  odeum,  from 
Gr  wfietoi'  (ddeion),  from  woq  (5de)  =  a  song.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  hall  or  theatre  in  which 
musical  and  poetical  compositions  were  per- 
formed in  competition  for  prizes.  Hence,  a 
hall  or  building  for  the  performance  of  musi- 
cal or  dramatic  works. 

o'-der-Ite,  «.    [ODITE.] 

*  o  de'-iim, «.    [ODEON.] 

*  o  di  We,  *  o-dy-ble,  a.     [Lat   <xKMH», 
from  odi  =  to  hate.]    Hateful,  odious. 

"  Hid  of  the  feld  befell  a  case  sodeme, 
Pull  Ynhappy,  lothsome,  and  edible." 

•     'e:  Start  of  nebel.  Ml. 


Sd'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  od ;  -tc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  force  or  influence  termed  od. 

o"d'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  odic;  -at  -ly.]  In 
an  odic  manner ;  by  means  of  odic  force. 

o-di'-na,  s.  [Latinised  from  the  native  name 
in  the  south  of  India.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Anacardiacese.  Odina 
Wodier  is  an  Indian  tree  which  furnishes  a 
dark  red  gum,  known  in  Europe  as  ging  or 
kuni  gum.  it  is  used  in  calico  printing,  and 
as  a  varnish.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  em- 
ployed in  tanning,  and  iu  fibres  for  ropes.  It 
is  astringent,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  made 
into  a  lotion  iu  eruptions  and  old  ulcers. 

O-dln'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Odin;  -fc.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Odin,  or  Woden. 

o'-din-ite,  a,    [ODITE.) 

tV-dl-ous,  a.  [Fr.  odieux,  from  Lat.  odiosus, 
from  odium  =  hate  ;  odi  =  to  hate ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  odioso.] 

L  Hateful :  deserving  to  be  hated.    Odious 
is  less  forcible  than  abominable  or  detestable : 
.  as,  an  odious  crime. 
3,  Causing  hate. 

•'  For  daring  single  to  be  just 
And  utter  odtout  truth."     SIM,,n  :  p.  L.,  it.  704. 

3.  Causing  disgust  or  repugnance ;  offensive, 
disagreeable,  repulsive. 

"  They  had  formerly  seen  only  tbe  oditiut  aide  of 
that  polity."— Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xili. 

4.  Exposed  to  hate  ;  unpopular,  offensive. 

d'-dl-oiis  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  odious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  odious  or  hateful  manner ;  so  as  to 
deserve  or  excite  hatred  ;  hatefully. 

"It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose  that  the  word 
sounds  odlouily.'— South  :  Sermotu.  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

*  2.  Invidiously ;  so  as  to  excite  hate,  re- 
pugnance, or  disgust 

6'  di  oils-ness,  a,    [Eng.  odious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odious  or 
hateful ;  hatefulness ;  the  quality  of  exciting 
hatred,  disgust,  or  repugnance  ;  otfensiveness. 


•  2.  The  state  of  being  hated  ;  hatred. 
"  An  aged  gentleman  of  approved  coodnesi.  who  had 

Gtteu  nothing  by  his  cousin  s  power  but  danger  (rum 
m,  a  " 


,  ami  odioutneu  for  hliu."— 

"6d   1st,  s.  [Eng.  od(e);  -ist.]  A  writer  of  odes. 

••  The  original  odttt  thus  parodied  by  his  friend."— 
Poetry  n/  UK)  AntMncobin,  p.  24. 

O'-dite,  d'-din-Ite,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  pro- 
bably after  Odin  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  ] 
.Mitt.  :  A  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a  some- 
what altered  mica,  Muscovite  (q.v.),  in  the 
belief  that  a  new  metal,  odinium,  had  been 
found  therein.  Found  in  Norway. 

o'-di-um,  *.    [Lat.,  from  odi  =  to  hate.] 

•  1.  A  feeling  of  hatred  ;  dislike  or  disgust 
2.  That  which  provokes  or  excites  hatred  or 
disgust  ;  offensiveness,  unpopularity. 

"  Monsieur  Blinvllle,  the  French  ambassador,  cele- 
brated inasa  upenly,  tint  the  odium  might  fall  on  the 
king."—  Walpolf  :  Anecdote*  ftf  Painting.  vol.  11.,  eh.  it 

odium  -tlicologicum,  s.  The  hatred  or 
bitterness  of  opposed  theologians  ;  theological 
hatred  or  bitterness. 

od'-ize,  ».«.  [Eng.  od;  -to.]  To  impregnate 
or  charge  with  odic  force. 

*  od  ling,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  word,  so 
far  as  is  Known,  occurring  only  in  the  example 
quoted  below.  Gilford  (Note  in  lot.)  writes, 
"I  can  say  nothing  with  certainty,  having 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.  JFrom 
the  context,  it  evidently  =  some  form  of 
trickery. 

"His  profession  Is  Ikeldrlnx  snd  odUnf."  —  Bm 
Jotifm  :  Ewfry  Man  out  of  hit  Sumour.  {Character 
of  the  Perunt.) 

6d'  myl,s.  [Gr.6cVij(cim«)=a»mell,aBcent; 

-yi.] 

Chem.  :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  odmyl- 
aulphide. 

odmyl  sulphide,  s. 

Chem.  :  When  fats  or  oils  containing  olelc 
acid  are  distilled  with  sulphur,  a  fetid  oil 
passes  over.  This,  on  being  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, yields  precipitates  with  various  metallic 
salts.  An  analysis  by  Anderson,  of  the  pre- 
cipitate thrown  down  by  mercuric  chloride, 
led  him  to  regard  it  as  a  compound  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  mercurous  sulphide,  with  the 
body  CaUjSj,  which  he  calls  sulphide  of 
odmyl. 

S-d6m'-e'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  6oo>rrpoi>  (hodomelron), 
from  6665  (hodos)  =  a  way,  a  road,  and  utrpov 
(nulro»)=a  measure;  Kr.  odometre.]  An  in- 
strument employed  for  registering  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  a  carriage-wheel,  to  which  it 
is  attached.  Two  wheels  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  turning  freely  on  the  same  axis,  are 
placed  face  to  face  ;  the  edge  of  one  is  cut 
into  100  teeth,  and  that  of  the  other  into  99 
teeth,  and  an  endless  screw  works  into  the 
notches  in  each  wheel.  When  the  screw  has 
turned  100  times  around,  the  wheel  having  9'J 
teeth  will  have  gained  one  notch  on  the  other, 
which  gain  is  shown  by  an  index  attached  to 
one  wheel,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  arc 
on  the  other.  Every  hundred  turns  are  thus 
registered  on  the  second  wheel,  and  all  turns 
less  than  a  hundred  are  shown  by  a  separate 
index.  Now,  instead  of  the  screw  turning  on 
its  axis,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  have 
the  screw  fast,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  the 
machine  to  be  suspended  freely,  so  that  as  the 
carriage  wheel  turns,  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
turning  the  screw  on  its  axis. 

5  do-met'  -rfc-al,«.  [Eng.  odomttr(y)  ;  -leal] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  odometer,  or  to  mea- 
surements made  by  It 

*  S-dSm'-e-trou*,  a.  [Eng.  odometer;  -ans.} 
Serving  to  measure  distances  travelled  on  a 
road,  &.C. 

o-dom'-e-trjf,  «.  [Eng.  odometer;  -y.]  The 
measurement  of  distances  travelled  by  means 
of  an  odometer. 

6  dim  ,   o-dont  -,   *-d6n-tO-,  pref.     [Gr. 
Mow  (odoiu),  genit.  Mo»Tos(«ionto3)=atootl].] 
Having  teeth,  or  processes  resembling  teeth  ; 
resembling  teeth. 

-6-don,  -6-d5nt,  mff.    [ODOK-.J 

od  o  nes'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  664?  (hodoi)  =  a  -way, 
and  HJO-TK  (nestis)  =  fasting. 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Motha,  family  Bom- 
bycidie.  Odonestis  potatoria  is  the  Drinker- 
moth  (q.v.). 


6  don  tag  -ra.  s.  [Frel.  odont-,  and  Or.  aypa 
(ayra)  =  a  seizure.] 

1.  I'athol.  :  Toothache,  as  the  result  of  gout 
or  rheumatism. 

2.  Dent.  :  A  form  of  dental  forceps. 

6  don-tal'-gi  a,  t,  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Or. 
oA-yo;  (algoi)  —  pain.] 

Pathol.  :  Toothache  ;  pain  in  the  teeth,  aria- 
ing  from  any  cause. 

o-don-tar-cic,  o.  &  j.    [ODONTALOII.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tooth 
ache. 

B.  As  eubsl.  :  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

-dOn-t&T-gy,  ».      [ODOHTALQIA.] 

8-d8n'-ta-lite,  S-dSn'-ti-lite,  «.    [Pref. 

odonto-,  and  Or.  Xt'Oos  (Lithos)  =.  a  stone.] 

ilin.  :  A  name  used  to  distinguish  the) 
false  from  the  true  turquoise  used  in  jewellery. 
It  is  formed  by  the  coloration  of  fo»»il  or 
semi-fossil  bones,  by  phosphate  of  iron  (vivi- 
anite),  which  sometimes  produces  specimens 
of  a  tine  turquoise-blue  colour.  When  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  true  turquoise 
gives  a  rich  blue  colour  on  addition  of  ammo- 
nia, while  the  odontolite,  with  the  same  test, 
remains  unaltered. 

8-dSnt-,  pref.    [Orx>s-.] 

6-dont  as'-pls,  s.  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Or. 
aerirts  (aspis)  =  a  shield.] 

1.  Ichtky.:   A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  with 
two  species,  large  sharks  from  tropical  and 
temperate    seas.      Teeth   Urge,    awl-shaped, 
with  one  or  two  small  cusps  at  the  base. 

2.  Palaymt.  :  Fossil  teeth  have  been  found 
In  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey. 

6-don  -tl-o  (t  as  «h),  «.  [Gr.  ooov's  (odatu), 
genit.  oobf  Vo«  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Odontida. 

8-d6n-ti'-a-«ls,  ».  [Gr.,  from  Moimaio  (pdan- 
liao)  =  to  cut  the  teeth.)  [ODON-.]  Dentition; 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 


6-d5n'-tf-da>,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -Wee.) 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyrall. 
dina.  The  antennae  of  the  male  are  short  and 
pubescent;  the  palpi  short  and  projecting; 
the  wings  thick,  the  anterior  ones  oblong, 
with  a  tuft  of  scales  on  the  inner  margin. 
Larva  short,  feeding  on  stems.  Only  one 
known  British  species,  Odontia  dentalit. 

o  dou-ti'-tls,  «.     [Gr.  icoii?  (odous),  genit 
uooKT05  (odontos)  =  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  suit,  -til*,] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  teeth. 

6-d6n'-tdf  *.  [ODOK-.]  A  kind  of  powder 
prepared  from  certain  herbs,  and  used  for 
cleaning  and  whitening  the  teeth  ;  a  denti- 
frice, 

6  don-to-,  pref.    [Orx>s-.J 

6  don'-to-blast,  s.    [Fref.  odonto-,  and  Or. 
^Aao-ro's  (bUutiis)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 
PhysioL  :  (See  extract). 

"The  first  formation  of  th*  dentine  Is  effected  *T 
cells  termed  odontollaitt,  which  lie  lit  the  delicate  con- 
nective tissue."  —  Carjftnttr  :  Human  Pht/itvL,  p.  M. 

6-d6n'-t6-fetes,  ».  pi.    [ODONTOCCTI.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  rendering  of  the  scien- 
tific name  Odontoceti  (q.v.). 

"  The  Mystncocetes  have  passed  beyond  the  OeTonCo- 
cetei  iu  speclHlization."—  Atc^c.  Vrit.  led.  itthl,  XT.  398. 

6-don-t6-9e  -ti,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  KTJToy  (ketos)  =  a  sea-monster.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Toothed  whales  ;  a  sub-order  of 
Cetacea  with  four  families  :  Physeteridae,  Pla- 
tauistida?,  Delphinidee,  and  the  extinct  Squal- 
odontidae.  The  sub-order  is  sometimes  divided 
into  Delphinidii!,  Catodontidee,  Bhynchocetl, 
and  ZengloiloutidEe. 

2.  Palosont.  :    Members   of   the   sub-order 
appear  first  in  the  Miocene. 

6-d6n-t6-chi'-la,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Or. 
XeiAo;  (cheilus)  ="a  lip.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cicindelidse  (q.v.X  The 
species,  fifty-seven  in  number,  are  slender, 
dark-bronzed  forms,  mostly  from  the  tropical 
forests  of  South  America,  though  some  extend 
to  Java  and  Celebes. 


boll,  ttoy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  {his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lac. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -f,ion,  -§ion  -  ibun,   -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shua.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  --  bel,  del. 
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«5-don  tog^n  y,  t.  [Fret,  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
yo'voiu  (gennaa)  =  to  produce.]  The  generation 
or  mode  of  development  of  the  teeth. 

•V-ddn-to'-glds'  sum,  i.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  y\i<r<ra  (jloasa.)  =  a  tongue,  which  the 
labellum  resembles.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeee, 
family  Brasaidse.  The  species,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  are  indigenous  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
America.  About  sixty  species  are  cultivated 
in  British  greenhouses. 

6-don'  to  graph,  ».  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Or. 
ypa<J>w  (ffrapko)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 

Gearing:  An  instrument  for  marking  or 
laying  off  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels. 

o^don  tog'-ra-phy,  «.  [Eng.  odontograph ; 
-y.\  A  description  of  the  teeth. 

&-d5n'-t61d,  a.  &  >.  [Or.  Moiit  (odotu),  genit 
o&orros  (oduntos)  =  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  suff.  -oid.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Resembling  a  tooth.     Used 
specif,  of  the  body  of  the  atlas  in  the  Verte- 
bra ta. 

B.  At  svbst.  :  [ODONTOID-PROCESS]. 
odontoid-ligaments, «.  ft. 

Anal. :  Two  thick  and  very  strong  bundles 
of  fibres,  extending  upwards  from  the  odon- 
toid-process to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bones  and  the  foramen  magnum.  There  are 
lateral  or  alar  and  middle  odontoid  ligaments. 

odontoid  process,  *. 

Anat. :  A  large  blunt  or  tooth-like  process 
on  the  body  of  the  axis  or  second  vertebra. 
It  forms  the  pivot  on  which  the  head  rotates. 

i^don-tol'-cw,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  odonl-,  and  Gr. 
oAxb<  (holkos)  =  a  furrow.] 

Pateant. :  An  order  of  Odontornithesfa.v.). 
The  vertebrae  resemble  those  of  recent  birds, 
the  sternum  is  without  a  keel,  wings  rudi- 
mentary ;  teeth  in  a  groove,  not  in  separate 
sockets.  The  order  was  founded  by  Marsh 
for  the  reception  of  Hesperornis  (q. v.). 

t$-d5n'-ti-lite.  «.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Or. 
x;#oc  (lithas)  =  stone.] 

Pnlaont. :  Any  fossil  tooth  or  a  stone  con- 
taining one. 

i-d6n  ti-l$g'-lo-aL  a.  [Eng.  odontology); 
-vcui.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  odontology. 

*-d5n-tSl'-4-gy,  «.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyof  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  odontologit.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  of  anatomical  science 
which  deals  with  the  teeth  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
teeth. 

J  ddn  t<Sph  or-a,  >.  pi.    [Pref.  odonto-,  and 

Gr.  4>bpos  (pltoros)  =  a  bearer  ;  ^*'p«  (phero)  = 
to  bear.) 
Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"The  terra  Mollusca  may  be  n»ed  u  k  convenient 
denomination  for  the  LAiuelliliranchiata  and  Odoti- 
toplwra  (—  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda.  and  l'eph»louV  of 
Cuvlpr),  which  call  be  readily  shown  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  one  fundamental  plan  of  structure."— B uxl ey  : 
Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  p.  470. 

S-dSn-tdph'-or-an,  «.  [ODONTOPHORA.] 
Any  individual  belonging  to  the  Odontophora 
(q.v.).  (Huxley  :  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  506.) 

«Vd&n  -ti-phore,  >.    [ODONTOPHORA.] 

Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  fin  the  Odontophoral  U 
Invariably  provided  with  an  organ  which  is  usually, 
though  not  very  properly,  caned  the  tongue,  and 
which  might  more  appropriately  be  denominated  the 
odoittophore.  It  consul*  eeaentinlly  of  a  cartilaginous 
cushion,  supporting,  as  on  a  pulley,  an  elastic  strap, 
which  bean  a  long  series  of  transversely  disposed 
teeth.  The  strap .  . .  acts  after  the  fashion  of  a  chain- 
law.  .  .  .  Besides  the  chain-saw-like  motion  of  the 
•trap,  the  odontophore  may  be  capable  of  a  licking  or 
•craping  action  as  a  whole.  —  BuxUy ;  Introd.  to  Clou. 
Hf  AnimaU.  ff.  at,  tt. 

tUdon  to  ph6-ri'-nes,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lit. 
cdontophor(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Tetraonidffi 
(Grouse),  having  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  mandible,  near  the  point.  The  species 
are  natives  of  America,  where  they  take  the 
place  of  the  Old  World  partridges  and  quails. 

S-dSn-tiSp'-ter-Is,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Or. 
wre'pic  (pttris)  =  a  fern.] 

Pakeobot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns.  The  frond  is 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  being  attached  by  their 
entire  bases;  veins  generally  given  off  from 
the  base.  Odontopteris  Schlotfunnii  is  common 
in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe  and  North 
America ;  0.  cycadea  is  from  the  Lower  Lias. 


8  don  top  tcr  yx,  i.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  irrepui  (pterui)  =  a  winged  creature,  • 
bird.] 

Palosont.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Natatores,  and  allied  to  the 
Anatidse,  from  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey.  The 
Jaws  are  furnished  with  denticulations  of  a 
compressed  conical  form,  and  of  two  sizes, 
the  larger  resembling  canine  teeth.  Owen 
says  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  187S,  p.  520)  that 
the  bird,  which  he  named  Odontopteryx  tolia- 
picus,  was  web-footed  and  a  fish-eater,  and 
that  In  the  catching  of  its  slippery  prey,  it 
was  assisted  by  the  pterosauroid  character  of 
its  jaws. 

6  dont  or  -nlth  es,  «.  pL  [Pref.  odont-,  and 
Or.  opritftt  (ornillus),  pi.  of  open  (omit)  =  a 
bird.) 

Palrront.  :  A  sub-class  of  Bfrds  having  the 
jaws  furnished  with  true  teeth  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets  or  in  a  continaous  groove. 
Wings  well-developed  or  rudimentary.  It 
contains  two  orders,  Odontotornue  and  Odon- 
tolcas. 

*  6  d6n-t4  sau'-rus,  «.  (Pref.  odonto,  and 
Or.  <ra£poc  (sauroi)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
founded  by  Von  Meyer  for  his  Odontosaurut 
Voltzii,  from  the  Bunter  sandstone  of  Salzbad. 
Now  merged  in  Labyrinthodon  (q.v.). 

6  don-ti  ste'  mdn,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Or.  <rnnuav  (stiman)  =  a  thread,  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Odon- 
tostemonee.  The  only  known  species  grows 
in  California.  It  has  loose  panicled  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers.  (Baiter.) 

6  don  to  stc  mo  n6  so,  s.  vl.    [Mod.  Lat. 
odontosfemon(q.Y.);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -eos.} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliace». 

6  don  to  stom  a  tous,  o.  [Pret  odonto-, 
and  Or.  o-rb^a  (stoma),  genit  o-Topiaroc  (stoma- 
tot)  =  the  mouth.] 

Entom.  :  Having  mouths  furnished  with 
mandibles. 

6  don  to  tor  -msB,  t.  pL  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  Toppot  (forme?)  =  a  hole,  a  socket] 

Palceont.  :  An  order  of  Toothed  Birds, 
founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  Ichthy- 
ornis  and  Apatornis.  There  are  distinct  teeth 
sunk  in  separate  sockets;  the  sternum  is 
carinate,  the  vertebrae  are  biconcave,  and  the 
wings  well-developed. 


n-ry-pjf,  t.  [Pref.  odon-,  and  Or.  rpv- 
irow  (trupao)  —  to  perforate.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  perforating  a  tooth  in  order  to  remove 
purulent  matter  soutained  in  the  cavity. 

o  dor,  •«-dour,  i.  [Fr.  odeur,  from  L«t 
edorem,  accus.  of  odor  =  a  scent  ;  Sp.  odor  ; 
Ital.  odore.]  Any  scent  or  smell,  whether 
fragrant  or  fetid  ;  when  used  alone  it  gene- 
rally means  a  sweet  or  pleasant  smell  ;  fra- 
grance, perfume. 

"  Bo  we  thf  Arabian  coait  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow  : 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer.' 
WalUr:  To  a  /air  Ladfftaylni  trie*  a  gnat* 

*  odors  in  plants  arise  from  the  dis- 
engagement of  volatile  matter.  They  may  be 
permanent,  as  in  some  woods  ;  fugitive,  as  in 
the  orange  or  the  violet  ;  or  intermittent,  the 
•cent  being  perceived  only  in  the  evening,  as 
In  Pelargonium  trait,  Hetperit  trittit,  Gladtolut 
trittit,  and  some  other  species  with  tristis  or 
trisle  for  their  specific  name.  They  bear 
pale  yellowish  or  brownish  tinted  flowers. 
A  garden  is  more  odoriferous  in  the  morning 
than  at  noon,  and  after  rain  than  in  dry 
weather. 

1  (1)  In  tad  odor:  In  bad  repute,  In  dis- 
favor. 

(2)  Odor  o/ianctity:  An  expression  which 
originally  expressed  the  belief  that  the  corpse 
of  a  holy  person  emitted  a  sweet  scent,  and 
that  of  an  unbaptiaed  person  the  reverse. 
Mow  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the 
reputation. 

*  6  dor-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  odor;-oW«.]  Capable 

of   being  smelt      (Puttenkam  :   Eng.   Poeeie, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

*  6  dor  a  mcnt,  a.  [Lat  odoramentum,  from 
odoro  =  \o  scent]      [ODOR.]     A  perfume,  a 


•6  -dor-ant,  a.    (Lat.  odoraiu,   pr.   par.  of 
odoro  =  fo  scent]  Odorous,  fragrant,  scented. 

*  o'-dor-ate,  o.    [Lat  odoratut,  pa.  par.  of 
odoro  =  to  scent]    [ODOR.]     Having  a  strong 
smell  or  scent,  whether  fragrant  or  fetid  ; 
strong-smelling.    (Bacon:  Nat.  Hitt.,  5  114.) 

*  6  dor  at  Ing,  o.     [Bng.   odorat(e);   -ing.] 
Fragrant,  scented  ;  diffusing  scent  or  perfume 

>    6'-d6red,  o.    [Eng.    odor;    -td.}     Having 
an  odor  or  smell. 

d-dor-lT-or-orim,  o.     [Eng.    odorifer,  from 

odor  =    odor  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 

suff.  -out;  Fr.  odoriftn;  Ital.  &  Sp.  odmijero.] 

1.  Having  a  sweet  scent  or  odor  ;  fragrant, 

perfumed,  scented. 

i.  Producing  scents  or  perfumes. 

"  Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 
From  odori/rrmw  Ind." 

COIHMT  :  Jfat  ur«  r/n*mjMs4r«(f.    (Trans.) 

t.  Bearing  scents  ;  fragrant,  balmy. 

"Oentle  gale*. 

Fanning  their  odori/erotu  wings,  dlspenat 
Native  perfuinea  "          Milton  :  f.  L.,  Iv.  UT. 


S-dor-If'  -er-OUSJ-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  odoriferous; 
-ly.]  In  an  odoriferous  manner;  odorously, 
fragrantly. 

6  dor  If'-er-ous-ness,«.  fEng.  odttrlferwt; 
-new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odorifer- 
ous ;  fragrance,  sweetness  of  scent,  odorous- 
ness. 

o'-dor-Ine,  J.     [Lat.  odor;  -in*.] 

CAem.  :  A  volatile  base,  obtained  by  Unver- 
dorben  from  bone-oil.  It  appears  to  hart 
been  impure  picoline.  (Watt*?) 

o'-dor-les*.  6'  dour-less,  a.  [Eng.  odour, 
odor;  -leu.}  Destitute  of  odor  or  smell; 
having  no  scent  or  smell. 

o'  dor  -6  scope,  «.    Same  as  odorscops. 

6'-d6r-oiis,  a.  [Lat  odorut,  from  odor  = 
odor  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  odoreui;  Itai  odorow.] 
Having  or  giving  out  a  sweet  odor  or  scent  j 
fragrant,  perfumed,  sweet-scented. 

"  Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  Uu  odonau  banka."      Hilton  :  Comtit,  MX 


,  adv.  [Eng.  odorou«;  -ly.}  In 
an  odorous  manner  ;  fragrantly  ;  with  sweet 
odor  or  scent. 

o-dor-ofis  ness,  t.  [Eng.  odorow;  -nest.} 
Tlie  ^quality  or  state  of  being  odorous;  fra- 
grance, sweetness  of  scent,  sweet  odor. 

o'  dor  scope,  ..  An  apparatus,  devised  by 
Edison,  for  determiug  an  odor  according  to  the 
changes  it  causes  in  the  indications  of  a  gal- 
vanoacope. 

S-d6s-tonV-i-a,  ».    [Pref.  odo(*>,  and  Or. 

o-Tojia  (ttoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pyramidellidae  (q.v.). 
Shell  subulate  or  ovate,  smooth  ;  apex  sinistral, 
aperture  ovate,  columella  with  a  single  tooth- 
like  fold,  lip  thin,  operculum  horny.    Range 
from   low  water   to   fifty  fathoms.     About 
thirty-five  species  have  been  described  from 
British,  Mediterranean,  and  Madeiran  coasts. 

2.  Paloxmt.  :  The  genus  apparently  com- 
mences in  the  Chalk  Measures  onward. 

*  ods,  >.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  God's,  used 
in  various  oaths  and  exclamations.  (See 
the  compounds.) 

•otls-bobB,  M"}  (For  Gogt  lady  ]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise,  astonishment,  or  be- 
wilderment % 

*  ods  bodlklns,  inttrj.    [For  Goft  oodi, 
Kn  (or  little  body).]    A  minced  oath. 

*  ods-body,  inttrj.    [For  God's  body.}    A 
minced  oath. 

•  ods  fish,   inter}.     [For  God"t  jlsh.]    An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder. 

•  ods  pittlklns,  inter}.    [For  God's  pitlt 
kin  (or  little  pity).]    An  exclamation  used  as 
a  form  of  minced  oath.          • 

"  <>ili-}:\ttikiiu,  can  it  be  six  miles  yett" 

Skakap.  :  Crmtclint,  Iv.  t. 

o'-Afl,  o'-djle,  f.    [OD,  «.J 

d-d^l'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  odyl;  -fc.]  -Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  force  termed  od  or  odyl. 

o'-dyl-ism,  ».  [Eng.  odyl;  -ten.)  The  doc- 
trine of  odic  or  odylic  force. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  03  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  Itw. 


odynerus— oenanthylio 
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id  y-ner'-iis,  *.  [Gr.  b&vvypo?  (odunlrot)  = 
painful ;  bt>vyij  (oil  une)  =  pain,  in  reference  to 
the  sting.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
family  Vespidae.  Odynerus  parietum  is  the 
Wall-wasp,  a  solitary  species  which  excavates 
its  burrows  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  walls 
and  clay  banks.  The  nest  is  stored  with 
caterpillars  or  the  larvae  of  beetles  slightly 
stung,  so  as  to  paralyze  them.  In  the  midst 
of  these  the  female  deposits  her  egg  and  then 
closes  up  the  nest.  The  larva,  on  being 
hatched,  feeds  on  the  caterpillars  or  larvae. 

dd'-jfrHMy*  «.  [Gr.  'OSuoWa  (Odusseia), 
from  Wvmrrfut  (Odusscus),  the  Greek  form 
of  Ulysses ;  Fr.  Odysate ;  Ital.  Odissea ;  Sp. 
Odisea.}  A.  celebrated  epic  poem  attributed 
to  Homer,  and  descriptive  of  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  in  his  return  home  from  the  siege 
of  Troy. 

C&,  oy,  «.   [Gael,  ogha.]  A  grandchild.  (Scotch.) 
"Think  while*,  my  BOH,  or  else  Steeule,  my  «,  WM 
d«ad."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  iU 

ce  cod  6  ma,  .--.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  otxojduo; 
(oikodomos)  =  a  house  builder :  ol*o?  (oikos)  = 
a  house,  and  Sepia  (demo)  =  to  build.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Formicidse.  (Ecodoma 
ctphalotes,  the  Leaf-carrying  or  Sauba  ant  of 
Brazil,  cuts  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  shilling 
out  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  stores  them 
away  in  its  nest ;  it  also  visits  houses  in  quest 
of  provisions. 

G&-col'~£-sy,  s.  [Ger.  cecologie ;  Gr.  otieos  (oikos) 
=  a  dwelling,  and  Aoyov  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
Biol :  The  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  the 
relations  of  organisms  to  the  surrounding 
outer  world,  to  organic  and  inorganic  condi- 
tions of  existence ;  the  economy  of  Nature, 
the  correlations  between  all  organisms  living 
together  in  one  and  the  same  locality,  their 
adaptations  to  their  surroundings,  their  modi- 
fication in  the  struggle  for  existence,  espe- 
cially the  circumstances  of  parasitism,  &c. 
(Haeckel :  Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  354.) 

ce  co  nom  -ic  al,  oe  cdn'  6-my,  Ac.    [See 

ECONOMICAL,  ECONOMY,  &c.] 

ee  coph'-or-a,  s.    [Gr.  ot*e<x  (oikos)  =  a  house, 

and  <£opos  (phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
(Ecophoridae  (q.v.). 

ce  cd-phor'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ceco- 
phor(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  lower  palpi  are  recurved  and  pointed ; 
the  anterior  wings  are  elongate,  the  posterior 
lanceolate  or  elongate,  not  indented.  Larva 
with  sixteen  legs.  Known  British  species, 
thirty-two. 

ce  cu  men'-Ic-al,  a.    [ECUMENICAL.] 

*  ce  -cu«,  *.    [Gr.  ok*  (oikos)  =  a  house.] 

Arch. :  In  ancient  architecture,  apartments 
near  or  connected  with  the  dining-room. 

OB-do' -ma,  5.  [Gr.  oI5i)/xa  (oidcma),  from  olStta 
(oidea)  =  to  swell.) 

1.  Hot. :    A  swelling ;    used  specif,  of  the 
tumid  glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue  of 
Conifers. 

2.  1'dthol :    Local,  as  distinguished   from 
general  dropsy. 

ce  do  nm  toils,  ce-de -ma-tose,  ce-de - 
mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ol&^a  (pidema),  genit. 
eiSwa-n*  (oid&matos)  =  a  tumour.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  oedema ;  containing  a  serous 
humour. 

"Qtdematmu  nrellinn  arose  in  her  legs,  and  she 
languished  and  died."—  Witeman :  Surgery, 

ce  dem'-er-a,  $.    [Gr.  oT5o?  {oidos)  =  a  swell- 
ing, a  tumour,  and  ^.7jp<«  (meros)  =  the  thigh.] 
Entom.  :   A    genus   of   Beetles,    sub-tribe 
Stenely  tra.     (Edemera  ccsrulea  is  very  common 
in  Britain. 

ce  die  nc  mi'  me,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  axlic- 
Mn(vt);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Thick-knees  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Charadriidse.  The  basal  portion  of  the  bill  is 
depressed  and  weak,  the  apical  strong  and 
swollen.  The  nostrils  are  in  a  deep  longitu- 
dinal groove  on  each  side  of  the  bill.  The 
legs  long ;  the  hind  toe  small  and  raised  from 
the  ground.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


ce  die  no  mus,  *.  [Gr.  olao«  (oidos)  =  a 
swelling,  a  tumour,  and  jcn^ic  (knemis)  =  a 
greave,  a  legging.] 

Ornith.  :  Thick-knee  ;  a  genus  of  Charadri- 
idfe.  They  have  a  strong  bill  with  large 
membranaceous  nostrils,  not  placed  in  a 
groove  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed,  the  tail  longer 
than  the  wings,  rounded  and  graduated. 
(Edicnemus  crtpitans,  the  Thick-knee,  Stone 
Curlew,  or  Norfolk  Plover,  is  a  summer  visi- 
tant to  Britain.  They  frequent  sands  and 
downs,  and  run  very  quickly. 

ce  dip  6  da,  *.  [Gr.  oidos  (oidos)  =  a  swell- 
ing, a  tumour,  and  iroi's  (pous\  genit.  71-066? 
(podos)  =  A  foot.} 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Acridiidra.  (Edipoda 
migratoria  is  the  Migratory  Locust.  [  LOCUST.] 
CE.  cinerescent  is  a  nearly  allied  species  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe. 

ce  do-go-nl  e'-se,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ado- 
goni(um);  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -toe.] 

Sot.  :  A  doubtful  sub-order  of  green-spored 
Algae,  order  Conjugates. 

ce-do  go'-ni-iim,  s.  [Gr.  o'5os  (oidos)  =  a 
swelling,  and  ytavia.  (gonia)=&n  angle.] 

/)'>(.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
(Edogonieffi.  They  produce  fruit  by  the  divi- 
sion of  cells.  Many  species  exist 

oe  goph'-6  ny,  s.  [Gr.  <u£  (aix),  genit  alyoi 
(aigos)  =  a  goat,  and  ^unj  (phoni)=&  sound.] 
Pat-hoi  :  A  peculiar  tremulous  noise,  like 
the  bleating  of  a  goat,  accompaning  broncho- 
phony  in  cases  of  pleu- 
risy. 

ce'-gy-nte,  «.     [J£uiH- 

ITE.] 

oe'-JL  s.    [Fr.  =  an  eye.] 
(See  compound.) 

ceil  -  de  bceuf,  *. 
[Lit.  —  an  ox-eye.] 

Arch.  :  A  name  given 
to  a  round  or  oval  open- 
ing in  the  frieze  or  roofs 
of  large  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  light  to  the  interior. 


(EIL-DE-BCEUF. 


•ce  7n  lade.  *  c^eir  lad  (1  as  y),  «.    [Pr. 

ceillade,  from  ceil  —  an  eye.]    A  glance,  an 
ogle,  a  wink. 

"She  gave  oeiliadt  and  most  tpeaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund."  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  IT.  i. 

ceil  let  (oel  as  ffit),  «.    [Fr.]     [OII.I.ET.] 

eel  la  Cher  ite  (oe  as  e),  ».  [Named  after 
J.  CEllacher,  who  described  it  ;  -ite  (Aftra.).] 

llin.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  micaceous 
lamella-,  associated  with  a  variety  of  chlorite, 
at  Kemmat,  in  the  Pntschthal,  Tyrol.  Sp.  gr. 
2-884  to  2'994  ;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  grayish- 
white  ;  the  optic-axial  angle  being  the  same  as 
in  muscovite.  It  is  regarded  as  a  barium- 
holding  mica. 

*  ocl  let,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  ail  =  an  eye.] 
An  eye,  bud,  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

oe-n&n'-thate,  >.    [Eng.  anon«A(ic)  ;  -ale.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  oenanthic  acid. 

oe-n&n'-the,  >.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ouW0i) 
(pinanthe)  —  (1)  the  first  shoot  of  the  vine  ; 
(2)  its  flower  ;  (3)  (Enanthe  pimpineltoidts)  : 
olfos  (oinos)  =  wine,  and  ay0o?  (anthos)  =  a 
flower,  from  the  sweet  scent] 

Sot.  :  Water  Dropwort  ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferee,  family  Seselinidse.  The  umbels  are 
compound  ;  the  bracts  or  bracteoles  many  ; 
the  petals  notched,  their  lips  long  and  in- 
flexed  ;  the  fruit  subterete,  with  a  broad  com- 
missure, five  blunt  convex  ribs,  and  single 
vitt»  in  the  interstices.  Flowers  of  the  cir- 
cumference on  long  stalks  and  sterile  ;  those 
of  the  centre  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  fertile. 
Found  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Known 
species  about  twenty  ;  six  are  British,  (Enanthe 
fistulosa,  (E.  pimpinelloidet,  CE.  jMchenalii,  (E. 
salvifolia,  (E.  crocata,  and  CE.  Phellandrivm. 
Of  these,  CE.  crocoto,  the  Hemlock  Water 
Dropwort,  a  plant  three  to  five  feet  high,  has 
the  root  of  large,  fusiform,  sessile  knobs,  and 
broad  leaflets.  It  is  a  rank  poison,  and  is 
sometimes  gathered  by  mistake  for  celery,  or 
the  root  for  parsnips.  It  is  the  same  with  (E. 
Phellandrivm.  (E.  fistulosa,  the  Common 
Water  Dropwort,  is  common  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  is  not  found  in  Scotland.  The 


tubers  of  CE.  pimpinelloides,  the  Calljti** 
fruited  Water  Dropwort,  are  wholesome. 

oe  n&n'-thlc,o.  [Lat. mianth(c)(<i.v.);  suff.  •<&] 

1.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  genus  (Enauthe. 

2.  Cht-m. :  Possessing  a  vinous  odour, 
cenanthlc  acid,  *. 

Claim. :  C]4H14O3  (T).  OEnanthylous  acid. 
A  colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous  oil,  ob- 
tained by  treating  oenanthic  ether  with  an 
alkali,  and  decomposing  the  product  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  alkalis  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  It  requires  further  in- 
vestigation, some  chemists  asserting  that  it  is 
merely  a  mixture  of  capric  and  caprylic  acidi. 

oenanthic  ether,  >. 

Chtm. :  CijHigOs  (?).  The  name  given  by 
Licbig  and  Pelouze  to  an  ethereal  liquid  which 
exists  in  all  wines,  and  is  the  source  of  their 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid, 
possessing  a  strong  vinous  odour  and  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  having  a  vapour  den- 
sity of  9'8. 

08  nin  tho   ic,  a.    [Eng.  asnanth(yl);  o  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ic.]    [(ENAKTBYLIC.) 

ce  n&n  thol,  s.     [Eng.  ananOt{yl),  and  (at- 

«*)«;.] 

Chtm. :  CjHuO  =  tyH^O'H.  CEnanthyl 
hydride.  CEnanthylic  aldehyde.  A  tram- 
parent  colourless  oil,  isomeric  with  butyrone, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oil. 
It  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  and  a 
sweet  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  152% 
Its  sp.  gr.  =  0-827. 

oe-nan'-thone,  ».    [Eng.  annnth(yl);  -one.] 

[CENANTHYLONE.] 

oe  nan'-thyl,  >.    [Eng.  oinantMf) ;  -yl.} 

Chem. :  CjHisp.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  oenanthylic  acid  and  its  derivatives.  The 
same  name  is  sometimes,  but  inappropriately, 
given  to  heptyl  (CyHu).  (Wattt.) 

conanthyl-acetone,  s.  [CBNANTBYLONI.] 
oenanthyl  chloride,  t. 

Chtm.:  C7H13DC1.  A  strong-smelling  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oenanthylic 
acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  oenauthylic  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

oenanthyl  hydride,  s.    [(HSANTIIOL.J 

oe-nan  thyl'-a-mide,  ».     [Eng.  cenanthyl, 
and  amide.] 

Chem. :  C7H1BNO  =  N-Hj-C^HuO.  A  cryi- 
talline  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  cenantliylic  anhydride.  It  form* 
minute  scales  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oen-an -thyl-ate,  s.  [Eng.amanthyHie);  -ata.1 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ceuanthylic  acid. 

oe  nan'-thyl-ene,  t.   [Eng.  cenanthyl ;  -en*.) 

[HEPTENE.j 

oe-nan  thyl'-Ic,  a.      [Eng.  cenanthyl;   -it.] 
Containing  ocnantbyl, 

cenanthyllc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  OjS.uO.,  =  ^^3°  j.  O.     A  tran* 

parent,  colourless  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 
carefully  a  mixture  of  castor-oil  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  washing  the  product  with 
water.  It  has  the  odour  of  cod-fish,  a  pungent, 
exciting  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-9167  at 
24%  and  it  boils  at  212°.  The  ammonium  and 
potassium  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  barium  salt,  Ci4HjeBa"O4  forms  white, 
lancet-shaped  tablets,  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  silver  salt,  C7H13Af,'O2,  is  obtained  as  • 
white  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to 
a  solution  of  ammonium  oenanthylate.  It  la 
insoluble  in  water,  and  turns  brown  on  ex- 
posure to  the  light. 

oe  nan  thy  lie-alcohol,  5.    [HEpmr 

ALCOHOL.] 

oenanthyllc-aldehyde.s.  [(EXANTIIOL.J 
cenanthyllc  anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  CuH^Os  =  cln^O  \°-  A  colour- 
less  oil,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphortu 


boil,  boy  ;  pout,  jo\W  ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aj ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,    tian  -  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -  jion  =  zhnn.    -clous,  -tions,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,    die,  i  c.  =  bel,  del. 
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prntarhloride  on  potassium  oenan  thy  late. 
When  heated  It  emits  un  aromatic  odour, 
and  when  kept  in  badly-closed  bottles  it 
•mells  ntncid.  Its  sp.  gr.  =0*91  at  14° 

cenanthyllc  ethur,  «. 

Chtm.  (PL):  Two  ethers  of  the  series  are 
known  :  cenanthylate  of  ethyl,  (>Hi3(CoHflX>^. 
ol  >tamed  by  parsing  hydrochloric-add  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  nolutioii  of  cenanthol  ;  and 
OMiaiithylaU-  of  pheiiyl,  C7iI1;.(iJ,[II{>)O2,  pro- 
duced by  the  actiou  of  chloride  of  uenauthyl 
on  phenylic  alcohol.  Both  are  colourless  oils, 
lighter  than  water,  soluble  ill  alcohol  and 
•tlier,  and  solidifying  in  ffeeziug  mixtures. 

C6  nan  thyl  one,  *.  [Eng.  amanthyl.  and 
(acet)one,] 

Cliem. :  C]3H26O=C7Hi3O'C6Hi3.  (Enanthyl 
acetone.  A  crystalline  substance  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  oenan  thy  late. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lizes in  large,  colourless  lamina,  melts  at  30*, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*825. 

<B-nau-thyl-oua,a.  [Eng.  cnutntkyl;  -out.] 
Containing  cenanthyl* 

oenanthylous  -  acid,    «.     ((XVAKTHIO 

ACID.J 

CO  110  car  pus,  *.  [Gr.  oli*o$  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  Kapiros  (karpos)  =  fruit ;  because  wine  is 
made  ftoin  the  fruit.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Palmacese,  tribe  Areceae. 
The  fruit  of  (i'nocurpiw  Bacnba,  a  fine  Brazilian 
palm,  about  eighty  feet  high,  contains  oil. 

OS  ndk  rine,  «.  [Or.  olw  (oinos)  =  wine, 
anu  Kptvw  (krino)  —  to  separate.] 

Chem. :  The  name  of  a  test-paper  sold  In 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  fraudu- 
lent coloration  of  wines.  It  is  stated  that 
Tr.mii.ijth  °f  niagenta  in  wine  is  auiticieut  to 
give  the  paper  a  violet  shade. 

ee'-nol,  *.    [MESITYLENE.] 

te'-nol  in,  t.    [Eng.  amol ;  -in.l 

Chen. :  CioHio-  The  colouring  matter  of 
red  wine,  obtained  by  precipitating  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  aud  exhausting  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate with  H  mixture  of  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  nearly  black  powder 
when  dry,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble 
in  water  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  and 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

«6  nol  6  gjr,  s.  [Or.  olc«  (oinos)  =  wine ; 
Buff,  -ology. I  The  science  of  wine ;  that  branch 
of  science  which  deals  with  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  varieties  of  wiues. 

*oa  no  man-9y,  «.  [Or.  oTitx  (oinos)  = 
wine,  and  (lat-Tda  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  di- 
vinatioti.]  A  form  of  divination  amongst  the 
Greeks,  from  the  colour,  sound,  <Swx,  of  wine 
when  poured  out  iu  libations. 

«  no  ma  nl  a,  9.  [Or.  oboe  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  pavia.  (nuittia)  =  madness.] 

1.  An  insatiable  desire  for  wine  or  other  in- 
toxicating liquors;  dipsomania. 

2.  The  same  as  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  (q.v.). 

*ce'-n6-me~l,  «•  tGr.  oboe  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  /ue'At  (tneli)  =  honey.]  Wine  mixed  with 
honey ;  mead. 

"TboM  memories,  to  my  thinking, 
Hake  a  better  anomfi." 

£.  B.  Browning  :  Win*  of  Cypnit. 

oa-ndm'-e'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  olvot  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  firTpof  (metron)  =  a  measure.)  A  form  of 
hydrometer  adapted  to  determine  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines. 

*  ce  noph'-i-liat,  *.  [Or.  oboe  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  4>iA<w  (philea)  =  to  love.]  A  lover  of 
wine. 

OB-noth'-er-a,  e.  [Lat.  cenothera  and  cenothtris 
=  a  fabulous*  herb  said  to  render  wild  beasts 
gentle  ;  Or.  oti/oftjpae  (oiwthera*),  otpo&rpif 
(piiinthf.ris)  =  a  kind  of  will«iw-herb  (?),  the 
root  of  which  smells  like  wine.] 

Sot. :  Evening  Primrose  ;  a  genus  of  Ona- 
gracese,  tribe  Epilobece.  The  calyx  limb  is 
deeply  four-cleft,  tlie  petals  four,  the  stamens 
eight,  the  capsule  four-valved,  the  seeds 
many,  naked.  Known  species  about  100, 
all  American  (Enothera  biftini*  Is  the  Com- 
mon Evening  Primrose.  [EVENING-PRIMROSE.] 

Ot'-nyl,  s.    [M  BSITYL.) 

6"'er,   adv.  &  prep.    [See  def.)    A  contracted 


form  of  over  (q.v.),  frequently  used  in  poetry 
and  composition. 

*  o'er  raught,  pa.  par.    Over-reached. 

*  o'er-Strawed,  pa.  par.     Over-strewn. 

o'er  -lay,  *.  [Pref.  o'er,  and  Eng.  lay,  T. 
(q.v.).]  An  upper  garment,  a  cloak,  an  over- 
all. (Scotch.) 

oer'-sted-  ite,  *.    [Named  after  Oersted  ;  sutT. 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  Zircon  (q.v.),  occurring 
In  reddish-brown  crystals,  frequently  disposed 
on  crystals  of  augite.  Hardness,  5'6;  sp.  gr. 
8*629  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown.  Found  at  Arendal,  Norway. 

cs  ftd-pha*-*-*!.  ce-«6  pha#-$-an.  a. 

[Eng.  c&sopnay(u8)  ;  -eat,  -tan,}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  oesophagus  (q.v.).  There  are 
ce*o-phag*al  arteries,  glands,  and  nerves,  and 
an  u-tophagtal  plexus. 

03-soph  a  gism,  *.  [Lat.  caophagtys);  Kng. 
sull.  -ism;  FT.  aaophagisme.] 

Pathol.  :  The  erroneous  feeling  that  one  has 
swallowed  a  pin  or  a  fish-bone.  It  is  a 
nervous  affection,  and  has  sometimes  been 
cured  by  a  dose  of  opium  at  bed-time.  (Taunt  r  : 
Pract.  of  Medicine  ii.  97.) 

ce  aoph  4  got  6  my,  s.  [Gr.  oico^xi-yot  (oi- 
aophagos)  =  the  oesophagus,  and  ro^iij  (tome) 
—  a  cutting  ;  rt^tno  (temnd)  =  to  cut.] 

Surg.  :  An  operation  recommended  by  Lis- 
franc  for  opening  the  oesophagus  for  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies  too  large  to  be  other- 
wise extracted. 

CO  Soph  -a-gus,  s.  [Or.  olm^ayot  (ofaoph- 
agos),  from  oiaw  (oito),  fut.  of  rfWpw  (pktrO)  = 
to  bear,  and  fayttv  (phagein)  =to  eat.] 

Anat,  :  A  slightly  flexed  canal,  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stomach,  inclining  to  tin- 
left  in  the  neck,  the  right  iu  the  upper  thorax, 
and  the  left  again  through  the  posterior 
mediastinum.  It  is  narrow  and  flat  in  the 
neck,  and  rounded  in  the  lower  and  longest 
part.  It  pasxes  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
terminates  nearly  opposite  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
The  passage  of  the  food  is  caused  by  muscular 
contraction  through  the  action  of  the  par- 
vagum  nerve.  [GULLET.] 

O.  F*  An  abbreviation  for  the  oxidizing  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe. 

ces'-trl-d»,  *.  pi  [Lat.  cutr(us);  fern.  pL  adj. 
•utf.  -id(F..\ 

Entrm.  :  Hot  -  flies  ;  a  dipterous  family 
founded  by  Leach,  who  included  in  it  ttie 
genera  (Estrus,  Ophalemyia,  and  Gastero- 
philus.  The  family  is  co-extensive  with,  the 
Li  ii  mean  genus  (Eatrus. 

OM'-tru-al.  a.  [Gr.  oi<rry>0f  (oi*(n»)  =  »  vehe- 
ment desire.] 

Physiol.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  period 
of  sexual  desire  in  animals. 

cos  tru-a'-tion,  <•    [<£STRUAL.] 

PJiysioL:  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
oestrual,  or  of  having  sexual  desire. 

oes'-trtts,  ».  fLat.,  from  Gr.  ol<rr/>o«  (ofatros). 
Entom.  :  Bot-fly,  a  genus  founded  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  modified  by  Leach  and  others. 
Several  species  are  known,  each  parasitic  on 
some  particular  herbivorous  mammal.  Three 
are  British  :  (Estrut  (Gastcrophttut)  trfui,  (E. 
bovis,  and  CE.  ori«,  which  attack  the  liorw, 
ox,  and  sheep,  res]>ectively.  The  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  no  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  these  insects,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  man.  [BOT-FLY.] 

6f  (f  as  vX  prep.  [A.8.  of;  cogn.  with  Dut., 
Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Goth,  of;  Ger.  o&  ;  O.H.Ger. 
060;  Lat.  ab;  Gr.  a,vo(apo);  bans«r.  a^a=away. 
Off  is  merely  another  spelling  of  of.}  [On.] 
A  preposition  expressing  such  relations  as 
out  of.  from,  away,  proceeding  from,  forming 
part  of,  as  from  a  cause,  agent,  author,  source, 
material,  means,  &c. 
1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  source,  origin. 

t  con- 


2.  Expressing  partition  or  reference  to  a 
whole  or  aggregate  ;  out  of  ;  from  amongst. 

"Certain  of  Mi  friends." 

Skakmp.:  fmutA  Aiionit,  MR, 


3.  Expressing  possession  or  ownership  ;  ba*- 
longing  to  :  as,  the  palace  of  the  king. 

4.  Expressing  attributes,  qualities,  or  con* 
ilii  urns  :  as,  a  man  of  sense,  false  of  heart, 
quick  of  apprehension,  &<:. 

5.  Expressing  partition  and  privation:  as, 
deprived  of  fortune. 

6.  With  a  sujeriative :  amongst,  out  of. 

"  York  1«  iiiuftt  uuuieet  <>f  »tiy  mail  " 

fitMkctp.  :  2  Henry  /r.,  1  ft 

7.  Expressing  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
a  verbal  notion.  | 

"  TU  not  In  hate  of  you." 
Wi'iketp.  :  Two  UctUltincn  of  Verona,  ill.  L 

8.  Expressing  reference  to  s  thing ;   con- 
cerning, about,  relating  to. 

"  To  bear  tbee  ipeak  of  Naples." 

Xhaketp.  :  Tempest.  L  & 

9.  Expressing  extraction  or  origin. 

*"Of  whenw  are  you?'    *  Not  of  tht*  country." 

SltaJtetp.  :  Meaiurtfor  Mteuurt,  ItL  & 

10.  From. 

"  You  took  bribe*  nf  France." 

Shakeip. :  1  Utnry  TL,  Hi.  L 

11.  Expressing  the  matter,  material,  or  con* 
•tituentM  of  anything. 

"  A  ladder  quaf utly  mad*  of  cordi." 
MoAMp. ;  T*x>  Gentlemen  <>f  Vtron*,  III.  L 

12.  Expiessing    the    contents    or    material 
filling  anything. 

"A  deep  glM  <f  rheimfa   win*-- Shake*?.;  Me*- 
eUant  of  ftnioe.  L  1 

13.  Expressing  motive,  reason,  or  ground. 

"  I  must,  of  force. "       KhaXttp. :  1  Henry  J  V..  ii.  ft. 

14.  Expressing  faculties  or  power  granted. 

"  If  any  man  mlnttUr.  let  him  <lo  it  »  o/  the  nbflttr 
which  Ood  glvctli."— 1  Peter  IT.  1L 

15.  Expressing   reference  to  an   agent   or 
person  by  whom,  or  a  thing  by  which,  any- 
thing is  done. 

"When  thou  art  bidden  n/ nuy  m&n  to  a  wedding. 
•It  not  down  in  the  highest  room."— Luke  xtv.  8. 

16.  Expressing     a) 'position,    identity,    or 
equivalence;  used  with  a  name  or  appellation  : 
a«,  the  City  of  London,  the  Empire  of  Russia, 
Ac. 

•  17.  Expressing   passage  or  change  from 
oue  state  to  another. 

"  O  mUeral.le  qf  happy !  is  UiU  the  end 
Of  this  mw  gtof lout  world." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  x.  TtO. 

18.  Expressing  reference    to    time  or  dis- 
tance :  as,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  within 
an  hour  o/hia  arrival. 

19.  During,  in  the  course  of. 

"  My  «tutom  always  of  the  Afternoon." 

Atctftp. .  Uamlft,  1.  C. 

20.  In,  on ;  with  Indefinite  expressions  of 
time  :  aa,  o/late,  of  old. 

•  21.  Upon,  on. 

"  God  •  bleating  ofyo\a  good  hearL" 

jftO&m  .-  2  Henry  IV.,  U.  «. 
*22.    With. 

23.  To,  amongst :  as,  He  was  admitted  of 
the  council. 

*24.  In  consequence  of;  In  virtue  of; 
through. 

"  What  »hal  1  becom*  o/  tliii T' 
SHatftp. :  Atucl.  AUo  About  A'othing,  IT.  L 

25.  Used  in  adjurations. 

"Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  met* 

ti*aXe»p. :  Tvetfth  ffiffltt,  T. 

^  Of  was  fonnerly  frequently  used  with 
verbs  in  phrases  where  it  m  now  dropped,  as 
pray  q/,  beseech  o/,  desire  of. 

"  I  humbly  do  deiire  your  grace  of  pardon.1* 

.sAntarp.  .    Uerc&ttU  <tf  Venice.  IT.  L 

^T  Of  one's  self:  By  one's  self;  without  aid  or 
interference  from  others  ;  alone. 

"  They  [the  gatcaj  will  open  of  rtom*WM*." 

Skaketfi. :  Cortoltznito,  L  f* 

or-blt-en,  t.    [Eng.  off,  and  bitten.} 

Hot. :  Scabiosa  succisa. 

*  of -come,  ».    [Eng.  of,  and  cone.]    Produce, 
product,  iucome. 

Otf,  *  of,  adv..  o.,  prep.,  interj.,  &  5.     [Another 
spelling  of  <*T(q.v.).J 
A.  A»  aifverb : 

Expressing  separation,  disjunction,  discus- 
sion, division,  or  partition. 

1.  Away  from  ;  denoting  separation  or  dis- 
tance. 

"Six  milea  offtrom  AmpthiU.* 

SAo**«/* .  Henry  VIIL,  IT.  L 

2.  To  a  distance  ;  away. 

"  I'll  go  farther  off."  Shatetp. :  Tempest.  Ill  t, 

3.  From,  away ;   with   verbs  denoting  re- 
moval or  separation  ;  as,  to  cut  off,  to  tear  off, 
to  put  off,  &c.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Hi.  S.) 


fite,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  si're,  sir,  marine ;  go. 
or.  wore,  woUV  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w.  o>  —  o ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  From,  away  ;   with  verbs  denoting  de- 
parture, abatement,  or  cessation  :  as,  a  pain 
goes  off. 

5.  From,  away  ;  with  verbs  denoting  direc- 
tion :  as,  to  look  off. 

6.  Added  to  verbs  to  denote  ease,  rapidity, 
readiness,  or  completeness. 

"Thli  distilled  liquor  drink  tbou  off:' 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  IV.  I. 

7.  Denoting  interruption,  so  as  not  to  take 
place  :  as,  the  match  is  off. 

*8.  Against;  on  the  opposite  or  ad  verse  side. 

H  0/as  an  adverb  is  largely  used  with  verbs 
in  special  senses,  which  will  be  found  under 
the  several  verbs  :  as,  to  come  o/t  to  go  o/, 
to  pans  o/.  to  take  o/,  4c, 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Most   distant,   farthest;    as  applied  to 
horses  the  right  side,  as  distinguished  from 
the  left  or  near  side. 

2.  Proceeding   from   another:    as,    an    off 
thoroughfare  or  street. 

8.  Free  from  occupation,  business,  work,  or 
duty  :  as,  an  q/f  day,  off  time. 

IL  Cricket:  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  field 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wicket- 
keeper.  (Opposed  to  cm.) 

C.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Away  from  ;  distant  from. 

"  Ferrate,   about  two  miles  off  tbU  town,  though 
most  uf  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  It  to  Frascatl." 

—  A<i'li*«n:  OH  Italy. 

2.  To  seaward  of  :  as,  the  ship  was  off  the 
porl. 

3.  Away  from.    (With  verbs  denoting  separ- 
ation, removal,  or  departure.) 

"  Come  of  the  breach." 

ShaJceift.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Not  on  ;  away  from  ;  from. 

"  I  wae  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a 
day  '  —  Ttmftle. 

5.  Leading  from  :  as,  a  street  oJpCheapside. 
Frequently  used    in    combination    with 


"  Take  this  from.  off  the  head." 

.  :  Midsummer  Niyht't  Dream,  IT.  1. 

D.  As  inter}.  :  Away,  begone  ;  a  command 
to  depart,  and  expressive  of  contempt,  dis- 
gust, or  abhorrence. 

K.  As  substantive  : 

Cricket:  The  off  side;  the  part  of  the  field 
to  the  wicket-keeper's  right  hand. 

H  (1)  O/  one's  head:  Distracted  ;  not  in  one's 
tenses. 

(2)  Off-side  : 

Football:  The  position  of  being  out  of  play 
—  speaking  generally,  through  being  In  front 
of  the  football. 

"  Every  player  is  on  tide,  but  is  put  off  ride  if  he 
enters  a  scrimmage  from  hU  opponent's  side,  or, 
being  in  a  acriui  wage,  gets  m  front  ut  the  ball,  or 
wheu  the  ball  bwGui  kicked,  touched,  or  Is  beiug 
rim  with  by  any  of  Ins  own  side  behind  him  |t.«.. 
between  himself  and  hU  own  jual-liue).  A  player 
beiug  off  *idt.  is  put  on  sidr  when  the  bull  has  been 
run  live  yards  with,  or  kicked  by,  or  has  touched  the 
drew  or  person  of  any  player  of  the  opposite  eitle, 
or  when  one  of  Ms  own  aide  has  run  in  front  of  Mm 
either  with  tlie  bull,  or  having  kicked  It  when  behind 
him."—  Laieto/the  Rugby  Union. 

(3)  Well  (or  badly)  off:  In  good  (or  bad) 
Circumstances. 

*  off-cap,  v.t.     To  take  oft*  the  cap  or  hat 

in  salute. 

"  Three  great  ones  off-capped  to  him." 

.VIM  *«/*.  :  Mh'lto,  I  1. 

off  chance,  «.    A  degree  of  slight  prob- 

ability. 

off-colour,  5.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  inferior  or  defective  colour. 
(Used  in  reference  to  precious  stones.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Out  of  sorts.    (Slang.) 

off  come,  s.  An  excuse,  an  apology  ;  an 
escape  by  subterfuge. 

"  A  gude  off-cam*  prudently  and  creditably  handled." 
—  Scott:  Bridtqf  Lammermoor,^,  xxvL 

Off-corn,  s.  Inferior  or  waste  corn  thrown 
out  during  dressing. 


Off-cut,  s.  A  piece  cut  off;  spec.,  that  part 
of  a  printed  sheet  which  in  some  methods  of 
imposition  is  cut  off  before  folding,  and  then 
placed  within  the  other  previously  folded 
portion. 

off  day,  s.  A  day  on  which  the  usual 
business  or  occupation  is  discontinued. 


off-drive,  v.t. 

Cricket :  To  drive  or  hit  to  the  oft 
"Off^tri»inff  both  bowlers  for  lour."— Doty  Tele- 
graph*  July  l,  ISttfr. 

off-drive,  *. 

Cricket :  A  hit  or  drive  to  the  off. 
off-going,  s.    Going  away ;  departing. 

Off-going  crops : 

IM.W  :  Crops  sown  during  the  last  year  of  a 
tenancy,  but  not  ripe  till  after  its  expiry. 
Law  or  custom  enables  the  tenant  to  take  these 
away.  Called  also  Away-going  crops. 

off-hand,  adv.  &  a. 

A.  J.--  adv. :  Readily,  without  hesitation, 
easily  ;  in  a  free  and  easy  manner. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Done  without  hesitation  or  study ;  free 
and  easy. 

2.  Acting  in  a  free  and  easy  manner. 
off-reckoning,  s. 

Mil. :  A  proportion  of  the  full  pay  of  troops 
retained  from  them  in  special  cases,  until  the 
time  of  final  settlement,  to  meet  various  ex- 
pected charges. 

*  Off-season,  s.    That  season  or  period  of 
the  year  when  people  of  fashion  go  out  of  town. 

Off-Side,  s.  The  farthest  side  off;  the 
right-hand  side  in  driving. 

Off-Street,  s.  A  small  street  leading  out 
of  a  main  thoroughfare ;  a  bye-street. 

Off-time,  s.  The  time  during  which  one's 
regular  business  or  occupation  Is  discontinued ; 
leisure  time. 

ttff,  v.i.    [Orr,  adv.] 

Naut,  :  To  steer  from  the  land  ;  to  move  off 
shore  (Used  only  in  the  present  participle.) 

6T-IU,  A.  &a.   [Eng.  off,  and/oZ(0;  Dut  afval; 
Dan",  j-ffald  ;   Ger.  abfall  =  the  parts  allowed 
to  fall  off,  as  not  being  worth  retaining.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Refuse,  waste ;   *hat  which  is  thrown 
away  as  worthless. 

"  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few 
crumbs;  he  only  seek*  chippliiga,  off  alt."  ~  Burton  : 
Anatomy  ttf  Melancholy,  i>t.  iii..  |  L 

2.  Waste  meat ;  those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  are  rejected  by  the  butcher  as  unlit 
for  use. 
»a  Carrion. 

"  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal."      Shaketp. ;  Hamlet,  11.  S. 

4.  Rubbish,  trash ;  anything  of  no  use  or 

value. 

"  What  trash  Is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  ufal" 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Catar.  L  8. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Refuse,  worthless. 
"  Glean  not  In  barren  soil  these  offal  eat*. 

Sith  reap  thou  tuayst  whole  harvests  of  delight." 
Southwell .-  Lewi  Love  it  Lott. 

dff'-cast,  s.     [Eng.  off,  and  cast.}    That  which 
is  cast  away  or  rejected ;  rubbish. 

"The  offcattt  of  all  the  professions."— Savage:  R. 
Mfdlicott,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  6. 

df-fenee',  df-fense',  «.  [Fr.  offense,  from  Lat. 
offensa;  Sp.  ojensa ;    Ital.  &.   Port,  offensa.} 
[OFFEND,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  a  striking  against ; 
assault.    (Now  only  used  in  the  phrase  anus 
(or  weapons)  of  offence,) 

2.  The  act  of  offending ;  an  affront,  an  in- 
sult ;  anything  which  hurts  or  wounds  the 
feelings ;  an  outrage. 

"  RtooiLcileioeut  after  deep  offence" 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  TL 

3.  A  crime;   an   act  of   wickedness;    the 
tran agressin n  of  any  law,  human  or  divine  ;  a 
misdeed,  a  trespass. 

"  Their  wickednesses  and  abominable  offentet  dallle 
eommittjd  against  his  divine  muiestie,"— ffolintfiea; 
Sut.  Kny.,  bk.  r.,  ch.  xvii. 

H  Although  obsolete  in  England,  the  spell- 
ing ojfcntc  is  frequent  in  America. 

4.  A  breach  of  any  rule  or  custom :  as,  an 
offence  against  good  manners. 

*  5.  Hurt,  harm,  injury. 

"  Worm  nor  snail  do  no  offence." 

Shake*?.  :  Midsummer  Nvjhft  Dream,  IL  1 

6.  The  state  of  being  offended  ;  displeasure, 
annoyance,  anger,  wrath. 

"  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece." — Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Hight.  iv.  2. 

U  Used  especially  in  the  phrase,  To  take  offence. 


IL  Law:  Generally  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanour; specif.,  a  crime  not  indictable  but 
punishable  summarily. 

*  of  fen9e',  v.t.    [OFFENCE,  *.J    To  offend. 

"All  the  world  by  thee  offene^d." 

Judith,  vt  m. 


*6f-  fence'  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  offence;  -/te/<0-] 
Giving  or  causing  offence  or  displeasure  ; 
annoying,  criminal,  wrong. 

"  Your  most  offenceful  act." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Jteature  for  Meatur*.  U.  & 

*  Offence  -less,  a.  [Eng.  offence;  ~les*.}  Free 
from  offence  ;  inoffensive  ;  harmless  ;  innocent^ 
unoffending. 

"  Aa  one  who  would    beat   his   offencelett  doe,  to 
affright  au  Imperious  lion.  "—  Mokwp.  .-  othtiio,  11.  3. 


of  -fend',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  o/endre,  from  Lat. 
o/endo,  from  of-  (for  ob-)  =  against,  and  fendo 
(used  only  in  compounds)  =  to  strike;  Sp. 
ofe>ider;  ftal.  offender.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  attack,  to  assail,  to  strike. 

"He  wu  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offmd  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Fbilox- 
euus  fell  d«ad  at  his  feet."—  Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  2.  To  harm,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage. 

"  Thou  offendftt  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud." 

Xfaikctp.  ;  Mer,-h.,int  qf  I'tnice.  it.  L 

3.  To  make  angry  ;  to  displease,  to  affront, 
to  Insult,  to  mortify. 

'*  If  any,  speak  ;  for  htm  have  I  offended." 

Shakttp.  :  JuliuiCaiur,  iii.  1 

4.  To  annoy  ;  to  be  offensive  to  ;  to  molest. 

"The  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that 
ever  offended  nobtril."—  SAukeip.  :  Merry  Wive*  of 
Windtor,  iii.  5. 

*  5.  To  injure  by  tempting  or  drawing  to 
evil,  wickedness,  or  neglect  of  duty  ;  to  tempt 
to  go  astray. 

"  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  on  i,  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
In  the  depth  of  the  sea."—  Matthew  xviii.  6. 

*  6.  To  transgress,  to  violate  ;  to  sin  against. 

"  He  hath  offended  the  law." 

Shaketp.  ;  feature  for  feature.  If  L  & 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  transgress  or  violate  any  human  01 
divine  law;  to  commit  a  crime  or  otfence. 
(Generally  followed  by  against.) 

"  To  offfnd  originally  signifies  to  impinge,  that  is  to 

stumlile,  iir  hit  dangerously  upon  somewhat  lying  cross 
our  way."—  Barrow  :  Strmont,  voL  i.,  ser.  L 

2.  To   commit   a   breach  of  any  rule   or 
custom  :  as,  to  offend  against  good  manners. 

3.  To  cause  anger  or  dislike;  togive  offence. 

*  4.  To  take  offence  ;  to  be  offended  ;  to  be 
scandalized  ;  to  be  led  into  sin. 

"  If  meat  rnakn  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
meat  while  the  world  standeth."—  1  Corinth,  viii.  13. 

*  of-  fend  -ant,  s.     [Eng.  offend;  -ant.}    One 
who  offends  ;  an  offender. 

"  If  the  offendant  did  consider  the  grief  and  sham* 
of  puuUbiueut."—  Breton  :  Packet  of  Letter*,  p.  43. 

of  fend'  -er,  s.  [Eng.  offend;  -er.]  One  who 
otlends  ;  one  who  commits  a  crime  or  offence  ; 
one  who  violates  any  law  human  or  divine  ;  a 
transgressor,  a  criminal. 

"  A  gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the  nose 
of  the  offender."  —  Hacaulay  ;  Hi»t.  Stiff.,  ch.  li. 

*  6f-fen'-di-cle,  s.     [Lat.  o/endiculum.}    A 
stumbling-block. 

"  To  be  offendicte  to  any  man."—  Beeon:  Workt,  UL 

no. 

*  Of-fen  -dreftS,  8.    [Eng.  offender;  -as*.]    A 
female  who  offends  ;  a  female  ofl'ender. 

"  A  desperate  offendret*  against  nature."  — 
AU't  WeU  that  Until  WeU,\.  L 

6f-fense  ,  s.    [OFFENCE.] 

*  df-fen'-al-ble,  a.     [Lat.  offensiUlis.  from 
offensut,  pa.  par.  of  offendo  =  to  onend  (q.  v.).] 
Causing  or  giving  offence  ;  causing  hurt  or 

Injury. 

*6f  fen  sion,  •  of  fen  ci  on.  *  of-fen- 
si-oun,  s.  fLat.  offentio,  from  offeitsus,  pa. 
par.  of  offendo=.V>  otteud  (q.v.).J  Offence, 
damage,  hurt,  injury. 

"  My  here  that  hangeth  long  adoon, 
That  never  yet  felt  uou  ojfitnoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,413, 

6f-fen'-sive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  offensif,  from  Lat. 
offensu»t  pa.  par.  of  nffindo',  to  offend  (q.v.); 
Ital.  ojfensivo  ;  Sp.  ojensivo.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  offence  or  attack  : 
as,  an  offensive  weapon.  Opposed  to  defensive 

(q.v.). 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo\vl ;  oat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -don  -  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  —  rhun.    -dons,  -tlons,  -dona  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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offensively— offlced 


2.  Consisting  in  or  carried  on  by  attacks  ; 
invasive,  aggressive. 

"  To  make  warre  offensive,  not  onely  to  stand  vpon 
their  defence.  ~—8awU*  :  Tacitui  ;  Bittarit,  p.  in. 

*  3.  Injurious,  hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 

"  It  ii  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offentivt 
to  the  stomach."—  Bacon  :  Natural  Ulttory. 

4.  Causing  or  giving  offence  ;  causing  anger 

or  irritation  ;  irritating,  vexing,  annoying. 

"  Nothing  IE  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations 
than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms  and  standards."— 
Macautay  :  Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

5.  Disgusting,  displeasing  ;  causing  disgust, 
pain,  or  unpleasant  sensations. 

"The  riven  die  into  offensive  pool*.* 


*  6.  Taking  offence  ;  offended. 

"  Left,  ill*  ojftnriM  at  my  presumption,  I  perUh  in 
the  height  of  my  thought*."  —  Oreene:  JttnajAon, 
pits. 

B.  As  subst.  (with  the  def.  article):  The  act 
of  attacking  ;  an  offensive  or  aggressive  atti- 
tude :  as,  To  act  on  the  offensive. 

*[  A  league  (or  alliance)  offensive  and  defen- 
sive :  A  league  or  compact  under  which  two 
or  more  nations  bind  themselves  to  make  war 
together  against  ajiy  other  nation  or  nations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  in  case  of  attack. 

4f-f  en  -alve-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  offensive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  offensive  manner  ;  by  way  of  attack 
or  aggression. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  offence,  irritation,  or  an- 
noyance. 

"  He  became  offentittty  arrogant  and  rain,"—  Macau- 
lay  But.  £tv,.  ch.  xx. 

*  3.  Injuriously,  mischievously;  BO  as  to 
cause  hurt,  harm,  or  injury. 

"  Done  offenri  »*Zy  agaiuat  the  good  of  men.*"—  SooJtfr  : 
Jbote*.  Potit*. 

4.  In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner  ;  so 
M  to  cause  disgust. 

"  The  liquor  was  found  to  stink  q/#n*i»*J*,-—  Boyfs  : 
Workt,  lv.  613. 


[Eng.  offensive;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  offensive  ;  inju- 
riousness,  unpleasantness  ;  cause  of  disgust, 

"Cartesius  was  wu»ihle  of  the  ojfcntiveneu  of  this 
opinion."—  Cudiovrth  :  InttlUctual  Sytttm,  p.  Stt. 

fcf  '-for,  *  of  fre,  *  of-fren,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8. 
offrian,  from  Lat.  offero  =  to  offer,  from  of- 
(for  ob-)  =  towards,  near,  and  fero  =  to  bring  ; 
Fr.  offrir  ;  Ital.  offerire,  qffrire  ;  Sp.  ofrecer  ; 
Port,  offrecer.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tender  ;  to  present  for  acceptance  or 
refusal  ;  to  proffer  :   as,  To  offer  one's  hand, 
To  offer  a  book. 

2.  To  present  for  competition  :  as,  To  offer 
ft  prize. 

3.  To  present  as  an  act  of  worship  ;   to 
sacrifice,  to  immolate.    (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

"  To  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  them." 

ShaXetp.  :  1  Henry  /»'.,  IT.  1. 


4.  To  present  or  put  forward  to  notice  ;  to 
proffer,  to  propose,  to  obtrude.    (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

"  Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings.'  '—Locke. 

5.  To  threaten,  to  menace  ;  to  set  about,  to 

attempt 

"  Offer  him  no  violence." 

Shakttp-  :  S  ffemy  VI.,  I  L 

6.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  payment,  or  reward. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  at  hand  ;  to  present  itself;  to  ap- 
pear ;  to  be  ready. 

"Th'  occasion  cffert,  and  the  youth  complies." 

Drydfn.     (Toid.) 

2.  To  proffer  ;  to  declare  one's  willingness 
or  readiness  for  any  act  :  as,  He  offered  to  ac- 
company me. 

3.  To  attempt  ;  to  make  as  it 

"  If  he  should  offer  to  choose," 

ShaJeetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  ft. 

^  Sometimes  followed  by  at, 
*  4.  To  threaten. 

"  His  power,  like  to  a  tangles!  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold7 

Shakctp.  :  t  Amy  IV.,  IT.  L 

Sf  '-for,  $.    [Fr.  offre  ;  Ital.  &  Port  offerta;  Sp. 
oferta.]     [OFFER,  v.j 

1.  The  act  of  offering  or  presenting  for  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  a  proposal  to  be  accepted 
or  refused  ;  a  proffer. 

"A  fire  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  offering 
though  mercy  should  spare  the  offer.  —South:  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  ;  a  proffer  ;  a  pro- 


posal made.  (Frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  proposal  of  marriage.) 

"  I  assure  you,  she  baa  refused  several  nffert  to  my 
own  knowledge."—  GoldtmUk:  The  AM,  No,  2. 

3.  The  act  of  bidding  or  offering  a  price,  pay- 
ment, or  reward  for  anything. 

4.  A  price  or  payment  offered  for  anything  ; 
a  price  or  sum  bid. 

5.  An  offering  ;   anything   offered  or  pre- 
sented by  way  of  acknowledgment  or  sacrifice. 

6.  An  attempt,  an  endeavour  ;  a  threat 

"  One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer  at  modern  architec- 
ture." —  Additon  :  On  Italy. 

5  (1)  On  offer:  For  sale. 

(2)  Promise  and  offer  :  (PROMISE,  i.]. 

5f  '-fer-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  offer;  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  offered  ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be 
offered. 


, 

."—  Mountague  ;  Devoute  Ettaytt,  pu 
L,  U.  X..  |  7. 

oT~fer-er,  *.      [Eng.   offer;  -er.J      One  who 

offers  ;  one  who  makes  an  offering  ;  one  who 
offers  or  dedicates  in  worship. 

"  May,  let's  be  aAr*i<»  all." 

*  rut.  (;)  :  Two  ffobU  Xintmm,  IT.  4. 


6T  -fer-Ing/  of  fer  yng,  *  of-fring,  "  of 
fryng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.  [OFFER,  v.J 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip,  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  ;  an  offer,  a  proffer. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  ;  specif.,  that  which 
is  offered  as  an  act  of  worship  ;  a  gift,  sacri- 
fice, or  oblation  made  to  a  deity  or  divine 
being. 

"  Offering*  consecrated  to  him  who  Is  the  Lord  o< 
battle.  '-Baker:  OfVufir*  DanitH  King  in  England, 

II.  Eng.  Church  :  Offerings  are  personal 
tithes,  payable  by  custom  to  the  parson  or 
vicar  of  the  parish,  either  at  certain  fixed 
times,  as  Easter,  Christmas,  &c.,  or  on  special 
occasions,  as  marriages,  christenings,  church- 
ings  of  women,  burials,  Ac. 

oT-fer-tor-fc  *  of-fer  tor-ie,  *.     [Fr.  of- 

fertoire,    from    lit    offertorium  =  a  place  to 
which  offerings  were   brought,  an  offertory, 
from  offertor  =  an  offerer  ;  offero  =  to  offer 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  offertorio  ;  8p.  o/ertorio.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  The  act  of  offering  ;  an  offer. 
"  He  went  into  St  Pauls  church,  whew  b*  made  of- 
fertory of  his  standards."—  Bacvn. 

2.  That  which  is  offered. 
H  Church  Ritual  : 

1.  Roman  :  That  part  of  the  mass  In  which 
the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  consecra- 
tion. 

"  When  the  offertory  was  begou  she  dlscended  doune 
andoffmibeyngcrottned."—  Hall:  Benry  r///.  (an.  25). 

2.  Anglican  : 

(1)  The  sentences  in  the  Communion  service 
read  while  the  alms  are  being  collected. 

(2)  The  alms  collected. 

HI.  Music:  The  setting  of  the  offertory 
sentences. 

*  6T  -fer-ture,  *.    [OFFERTORY.]    An  offer  ;  a 
proposal  of  kindness  or  peace  ;  an  overture. 

"  Bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offerturet 
and  advantages  to   his  crown."—  Milton  :  Annotr  to 


of  f  190,  *  of-lU,  *  of  fls,  *  of-fyce,  *.  [Fr. 
office,  from  Lat.  officium  (contracted  from  opifi- 
eium),  from  opes  =  wealth,  aid,  help,  and  facio 
=  to  do  ;  Sp.  ofitio  ;  Port  officio  ;  Ital.  officio, 
offizio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Employment    or    business,    public    or 
private  ;  duty  or  duties  customarily  performed 
or  undertaken  by  any  one,  or  to  which  one  is 
appointed  ;   a  charge  ;  a   position  of  trust, 
whether  of  a  sacred  or  secular  character. 

2.  A  particular  duty,  charge,  or  commission. 

"Give  me  theojjloe 
To  choose  you  a  queen," 

OUfessp.)   Winter'  t  Tale.  v.\. 

3.  The  particular  function,  purpose,  or  end 
fulfilled,  intended,  or  assigned  to  be  done  by 
any  particular  thing  ;  that  function  or  pur. 
pose  which  a  particular  thing  is  fitted  or  in- 
tended to  fulfil. 

"In  this  experiment  the  several  Intervals  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms."— 
Newton  :  Optic*. 


4.  An  act  of  worship, 

5.  An  act,  good  or  ill,  voluntarily  rendered ; 
a  service.    (Generally  in  a  good  seuse.j 

"  Wolves  and  bears  .  .  .  have  dune 
Like  office*  of  pity."     Shaktup. :  Winter'*  Talt,  ii.  S. 

6.  A  house,  building,  or  apartment  in  which 
persons  transact  their  customary  business,  or 
discharge  their  respective  duties  or  employ- 
ments ;  a  place  where  business  is  carried  on ; 
a  counting-house. 

7.  (PL):  The  rooms  or  places  in  which  the 
domestic  duties  of  a  house  are  discharged, 
consisting  of   kitchens,  sculleries,   pantries, 
brewhouses,  cellars,   &c.;  also  detached    or 
out-houses,  as  stables,  coach-houses,  bams, 
Ac. ;  and  In  towns,  underground  and  vaulted 
apartments  under  the  same  roof. 

"  As  for  offtcn,  let  them  stand  at  distance,  with  some 
low  galleries  to  JAM  from  them  to  the  palace  iUelf."— 
Bacon:  Ettayt :  Of  Building. 

8.  The  persons,  collectively,   who  are   in- 
trusted to  transact  business  in  a  particular 
office ;  those  who  are  intrusted  with  official 
duties. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  benefice  which   has   no 
jurisdiction  attached  to  it 

2.  Eccles. :  A  formulary  of  devotions  ;  a  form 
of  service  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion  ; 
a  prescribed  form  or  act  of  worship. 

"The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  creed,  is  a  very  good  offtct  for  them,  Ii  they  are 
not  fitted  for  more  regular  ojlow."— TViytor. 

1(1)  Arms  of  Office: 

Her. :  Arms  worn  by  the  holders  of  certain 
offices,  as,  for  instance,  those  borne  by  the 
kings  of  arms. 

(2)  Divine  Office: 

Roman  Ritual:  Divinum  officium,  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  the  decree  of  Pius  V.,  im- 
posing the  Breviary,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
upon  the  whole  Roman  Church,  with  certain 
specified  exceptions.  The  Divine  Office  con- 
sists of  Matins,  with  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  None,  and  Vespers  with  Compline. 
The  daily  recitation  of  the  Divine  Ottk-e  in  the 
Roman  Church  is  obligatory :  (a)  on  all  clerics 
who  hold  a  benefice ;  (b)  on  all  persons  in 
holy  orders ;  and  (c)  on  all  religious  of  both 
sexes  professed  for  service  of  the  choir.  A 
remnant  of  this  custom  is  found  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Prayer  Book,  where  it  is  enjoined  that 
"  all  Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  daily  the 
Horning  and  Evening  Prayer  either  privately 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause. 

(3)  Holy  Office:  [INQUISITION,  *.,  II.  1.) 

(4)  Inquest  of  Office:  [INQUEST]. 

(5)  Little  Office : 

Roman  Ritual :  An  office  modelled  on  the 
Divine  Office,  though  not  nearly  so  long,  and 
recited  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
many  congregations  the  Little  Office  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  Breviary. 

(6)  To  give  the  office :  To  forewarn ;  to  give 
information.    (Slang.) 

(7)  To  say  one's  Office :  To  recite  the  Divine 
Office. 

office-bearer,  *.  One  who  holds  or  dis- 
charges a  particular  office  or  duty. 

t  office-book,  s.  A  book  containing  the 
more  important  offices  of  the  Church. 

"Employing  its  old  office  book***  the  materials  for 
the  revised  furmularies.  — ChurcA  Timet,  July  24,  IMS. 

office-copy,  & 

Law:  A  copy  or  transcript  of  a  proceeding 
filed  in  the  proper  office  of  a  court  under  the 
seal  of  such  office. 

office-found,  *. 

Law :  The  finding  of  a  jury  in  an  inquest  of 
office,  by  which  the  crown  becomes  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  real  or  personal  property. 

Office-Holder,  «.  One  in  possession  of  a 
government  office ;  any  official. 

office-hours,  t.pl.  The  hours  during 
which  an  office  is  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

*  Sf  -flee,  v.t.    [OFFICE,  *.]    To  perform,  as  a 
duty  or  function  ;  to  discharge  the  duties  of. 
"  The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offlctii  all." 

•SbViT^n  H-«tt  that  Mndt  Weli,  lit  1 

*oT-ficed,    pa,    par.    or    a.      [OFFICE,     v.} 
Having  a  particular  place,  duty,  or  function. 

"  80  stands  this  squire 
QffKxd  with  me."         Mo*«y>. :  Winter'*  Tol*,  L  ft. 


HUe,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w*t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sir*,  air,  marine;  go,  p»t, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  »on ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   a,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


officer— often 
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5r-ff-oer,  *  of-fi-cere,  «.  [Fr.  offitier,  from 
Low  Lat.  ojficiarius  =  one  who  performs  a 
duty  or  office,  from  officium  —  duty,  office.] 

1.  One  who  holds  or  discharges  an  office;  an 
official  ;  a  person  commissioned  or  authorized 
to  perform  a  particular  public  duty,  or  to  fill 
a  particular  public  situation  ;  a  public  func- 
tionary.   Of.] 

"  But,  by  your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state.  "         ShaJctip.  :  Cartel.,  T.  t, 

2.  A  constable,  a  police-officer. 

*  3,  One  who  performs  an  office  or  service 
for  another. 

"  The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you." 

Shakeip.  :  Pericle*.  V.  I. 

*  4.  A  retainer,  a  servant. 

"  Calling  my  o.fflcert  about  me." 

tiluiketp.  :  Twelfth  .fight,  ii.  *. 

T  Officer,  when  used  absolutely,  means  one 
who  holds  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy. 
They  are  sometimes  divided  into  combatant 
and  non-combatant  officers;  the  latter  con- 
listing  of  those  discharging  civil  duties,  as 
the  medical,  commissariat,  or  transport 
officers,  paymasters,  &c.  In  the  army  officers 
are  divided  into  general  officers,  staff  officers, 
field  officers,  commissioned  officers,  brevet 
officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers.  In 
the  navy  officers  are  divided  into  commis- 
sioned, warrant,  and  petty  officers. 

$f  '  -fi-oer,  v.t.  [OFFICER,  ».]  To  furnish  or 
provide  with  officers  ;  to  appoint  officers  over. 

"  His  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered,  and 
better  dlscipl  lued  than  that  of  tb*  allies."—  Macaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ex. 

Official  (ci  aa  ah),  *  of  fl  ciall.  *  of  fy 
cyall,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  official  (Fr.  official), 
from  Lat   ojficialia  =  pertaining  to  duty  or 
office  (q.v.);  Sp.  ojlcio*;   Port,  official;  ItaL 
officiate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  office  nr  public 
duty  or  charge.     (Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3.) 

2.  Made  by  virtue   of  authority  ;  derived 
from  an  authorized  officer  or  officers  :  as,  an 
official  statement. 

3.  Duly  authorized  :  as,  information  from 
an  official  source. 

*  4.  Performing  or  serving  for  the  discharge 
of  a  particular  duty,   service,   or    function. 

6.  Pharm.  :  Recognized  by  and  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  pharmacopoeia.  Formerly 
officinal,  a  term  discarded  in  favor  of  official 
by  the  revision  committee  of  the  U.  8.  Pharma- 
copoeia in  1890. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  holds  a  civil  office; 
one  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
public  office  or  charge. 

*  2.  Eccles.  ;  The  person  to  whom  the  cog- 
nizance of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as 
have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    (Ayliffe.) 

£f  f  i  cial-ddm  (oi  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  official; 
-dom.] 

1.  The  whole  body  of  officials.    [OFFICIAL, 
B.  1.) 

2.  Officialism  (q.v.). 

"  [Hii]  abilities  were  applied  too  often  and  too  long 
to  the  duties  of  officialdom."—  St.  Jamcji  Qautt*. 
Nov.  6,  1380, 

8f  f  1  cial  fam  (ol  as  sh).  «.  [Eng.  official  ; 
-ism.]  The  management  of  public  matters  by 
officials  ;  red-tapeism. 

*  Or-lt-cX-al-a-ty  (O  as  «h),  *.    [OFFICULTY.] 

6f-fl'-clal-l#  (ol  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  official; 
•ly.}  In  an  official  manner  ;  by  virtue  of  proper 
authority  ;  by  the  proper  officer  or  official. 

"The  names  ...  are  never  officially  announced  to 
the  public.  "—Macautay:  ffitt.  6nff..ca.  il. 


*6f-f*-cl-al-r-tf  (c  u 

Sh),  9.    [Eng.  official;  -tyt  -ity.} 
Ecclesiastical  : 

I.  The  office,  duty,  or  post  of  an  official. 
S.  The  court  or  jurisdiction  of  an  official. 
"  Proved  Immediately  by  witnesses  before  the  offt- 
eiality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris."—  Burnt:  On  th» 
Understanding.    (Note  L.) 

•  6f-f  f  -ci-a-ry  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
officiarius,  from  Lat.  officium  =  duty,  office.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  office  ;  official  :' 
•ubordinate.  (Heylin  :  Hist.  Presbyt.,  p.  3.) 

ttf-ff  cY-ate  (o  aa  ohY.  v.i.  &  t.    [Low  Lat, 


officiatun,  'pa.  par.  of  ojflcio  =  to  discharge  an  * 
office  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  officiare;  Sp.  oficiar.] 

A.  Intrans, ;  To  perform  or  discharge  offi- 
cial duties ;  to  perform  the  duties,  services, 
or  ceremonies  pertaining  to  an  office  ;  espec. 
to  conduct  public  worship. 

"  To  obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such 

places."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  £ng.,  ch.  zlv. 

*  B.   Trans.  :  To  give,   provide,  or  supply 
in  discharge  of  an  office  or  duty. 

"  Merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  thU  opacous  earth,  tnis  punctual  spot. 

Hilton :  P.  L.,  vliL  22. 

6f-fl'-cJ-a-t6r  (O  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  officiate), 
•or.]  One  who  officiates ;  spec.,  a  priest. 

"A   little   of    the  oJJMatort'  own   blood."—  Ty lor: 

Primitive  Culture  (ed.  1873).  il.  289. 

Sff-fl-el'-ifta,  s.  [Lat.  a  =  workshop.]  (See 
etym.  &  compound.) 

offlcina  sculptoris,  *.  [APPARATUS, 
B.  3.] 

df-f  J-ci'-nal,  o.  &  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  officina 
=  a  workshop  (for  opificina,  from  opifex  =  a 
workman)  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  officinale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  U*ed  In  a  shop ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  shop. 

2.  Pharm. :  [See  OFFICIAL,  A.,  5.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  drug  or  medicine  sold  in 
an  apothecary's  shop. 

*  of  -f  l-cine,  s.  [Lat.  officina.]  A  workshop  ; 
an  office-room. 

Sf-ft -Clous,  a.  [Fr.  officieux,  from  Lat. 
officiosus  =  obliging,  from  officium  =  duty, 
office;  Sp.  oficioso;  Ital.  officioso.] 

*  1.  Observant  of  all  proper  offices. 

"With  granted  leave  qfltciout  I  return." 

Milton  :  P.&..lL*n. 

*2.  Attentive,  obliging;  ready  to  do  kind 
offices ;  kind. 

"  You  valiant  CutU  th'  ojficiout  Mum  crown." 

Yalden  :  Conquest  of  Jfamur. 

3.  Forward  in  kindness ;  meddling,  im- 
portunate, over  zealous. 

"  Know,  officiout  lords, 
I  dare,  and  iniut  deny  it." 

S*a***p  :  Htnry  Fill.,  lit.  S. 


n-1^9  adv.     [Eng.  officious;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Kindly ;  with  solicitude  and  kindness. 

2.  With  importunate  ness  ;   in  an  officious, 
meddlesome,  or  importunate  manner ;   med- 
dlingly. 

"  Flatt'ring  crowds  officioutly  appear. 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year." 

Dryden  :  To  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 

of  f I  clous-ness,  5.    [Eng.  officious;  -ness.] 
1.  Solicitude,  anxious  care,  attention ;  readi- 
ness to  do  kind  offices. 

"With  familiar  and  affectionate  offidoumett  and 
sumptuous  cost."— B.  More;  On  (iudlinett,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  xni. 

*  2.  Serviceableness,      usefulness,     utility, 
service,  use. 

"In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  In  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity,  as  In  a  lion,  service  and  minis- 
terial oJJMouineu, as  in  the  OIL."— Brown. 

3.  Excessive  forwardness  in  interfering  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  one ;  meddle- 
someness, interference. 

o"ff' -Ing,  *.    [Eng.  off;  -ing.} 

Nautical : 

1.  That  portion  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid- 
line  between  the  coast  and  the  horizon. 

2.  The  position  of  a  vessel,  in   that  part 
of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid-line  between  the 
coast  and  the  horizon. 

"The  discrepancy  In  the  estimate  of  the  vessel's 
offing."— Dully  A'ewt,  Sept.  80,  188L 

off  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  off;  -ish.]  Bather  shy  or 
distant  in  manner. 

Off'-let,  *.  [Eng.  o/,  and  let  (q.T.).]  A  pipe 
laid  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  a  canal,  &c., 
to  let  off  the  water. 

off 'sad  die,  v.t.    To  unsaddle. 

off -scour  ing,  *.  [Bug.  off,  and  tcouring.] 
That  which  is  rubbed  or  scoured  off  in  clean- 
ing anything ;  hence,  refuse,  rubbish,  rejected 
matter ;  that  which  is  rejected,  thrown  away, 
or  despised. 

"  Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  oftcouring  and  refine  in 
th*  midst  of  the  people."— Lamentationt  iii  46. 

Off'- scum,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  off,  and  scum.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Refuse,  rubbish ;  that  which 
is  rejected  or  despised. 


*  B.  As  adj. :  Refuse,  low,  vile. 

"  The  offtcum  rascals  of  men."— Tra.ni.  of  ffoccoMfti, 
P.  207.  (ltti«.J 

off  set,  5.     [Eng.  off,  and  set,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  child,  a  scion,  a  descendant 

"  His  man-minded  offtet." 

Tennyton  :  Talking  Oak,  II. 

2.  A  spur  or  branch  from  a  range  of  moun 
tains  or  hills. 
IL  Technically: 
L  Architecture : 

(1)  A  splay  or  narrow  slanting  course  o>. 
stone  or  brick,  serving  to  connect  two  por- 
tions of  a  wall,  the  uppermost  of  which  re- 
cedes from  the  face  of  that  beneath. 

(2)  A  break  or  recess  in  a  front,  setting  back 
from  the  general  surface. 

2.  Comm. :   A  sum,  quantity,  or  amount  set 
off  as  an  equivalent  for  another  sum  or  ac- 
count ;   hence,  a  set  off;  anything  given  ox1 
allowed  as  an  equivalent  or  exchange. 

3.  Hort. :   A  young  radical  bulb  or  shoot, 
which  being  properly  and  carefully  separated 
from  the  parent  roots,  and  planted,  serves  to 

gropagate  the  species.  Closely  allied  to  a 
unner  (q.v.).  Example,  Sempervivum. 

"They  produce  such  a  number  of  offtett.  that  many 
times  one  single  cluster  has  contained  above  a  hundred 
roots." — Miller  :  Gardener  t  Dictionary. 

4.  Surv.  :  A  short  course  measured  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  longer  one,  as  from  the  main 
line  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an 
inclosure,  field,  &c.    The  method  of  offsets  U 
employed  in  surveying  fields  bounded  by  irre- 
gular Hues. 

offset  staff,  5. 

Surv. :  A  rod  used  for  measuring  offsets  ;  it 
is  usually  ten  links  in  length,  and  is  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts. 

*  oflT-set,  v.t.      [OFFSET,  «.]     To  set  off;  to 

balance  by  an  equivalent ;    to  cancel  by  an 
opposite  and  equal  account,  sum,  or  value. 

off '-shoot,  s.  [Eng.  off,  and  shoot,  s.]  A  branch 
or  shoot  from  a  main  stem,  as  from  a  root, 

trunk,  stream,  street,  &c. 

off  skip,  5.  [Eng.  o/,  and  skip  =  scape,  as  in 
landscape  (q.v.).] 

Art :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  part  of 
a  landscape,  which  recedes  from  the  spectator 
into  the  distance. 

off  -spring,  *  of  spring,  *  of -spryng, 
*  ox  spring,  s.  [A.S.  ojspring,  from  o/= 
off,  and  springan  =  to  spring.] 

1.  A  scion,   a  child,  a  descendant  or  de- 
scendants, near  or  remote. 

"  Prove  the  share 

His  offtpriny  hold  in  his  paternal  care." 

Cotvper  :  Hope,  UsX 

2.  A  production  of  any  kind. 

"  Hall,  holy  light,  offtpring  of  Heaven  first-born  L" 

*3.  Propagation,  generation. 

"That  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally, 
doth  seem  to  continue  itself  by  offtpring  and  propaga- 
tion."— Bookers  Keel  a.  Polity. 

*4.  Origin,  descent,  lineage,  family. 

'offus  catc,  •  of  fus  ca  tion,  s.  (OB- 
FUSCATE, OBFUSCATION.J 

Off '-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  off:  -ward.]  Leaning 
from  the  shore,  as  a  ship  when  she  is  aground. 

Oft,  *of-te,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  ojt;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  oft,  opt;  Dan.  ofte;  8w.  ojla;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ofto;  Ger.  oft;  Goth,  ujla.]  [OFTEN.] 

A.  A*  adv. :  Often,  many  times,  frequently. 
(Used  in  poetry.) 

*  B*  As  adj. ;  Frequent,  repeated. 

"  By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find." 

&ftalcetp. :  Somut  14. 

*  Of-te,  adv.     [Orr.] 

of -ten  (<  silent),  adv.  &  a,  [An  extended  form 
of  oft,  which  first  was  lengthened  into  ofU 
(two  syllables),  and  then  to  often  before  a 
vowel  or  h.]  [Orr.] 

A*  As  adv. :  Frequently,  many  times ;  oft, 
not  rarely  or  seldom. 

"  In  journeyingB  often."— z  Corinthiant  il.  •>. 

*  B.  As  adj :  Frequent,  repeated. 

"  Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thin* 
often  infirmities."—  1  Timothy  v.  38. 

often-bearing,  a. 

Bat. :  Bearing  fruit  more  than  twice  in  one 
season. 


b6H.  bo"^ ;  ptfut,  J6>1 ;  oat.  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cian, -tiau  ^  shan.   -tlon. -slon  =  shun ; -tion,    sion  =  ihun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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oftenly— oil 


*  often  corner,  i.     One  who  comes  fre- 
quently. 

•  or-tSn-1?  ((  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  often ;  -ly.] 
Often,  frequently. 

of -ten-no*,  (t  silent),  •  of-ten-neue,  «. 
[Eng.  often;  -nes>.]  Frequency. 

"  In  the  seuloiimeue  aud  njl,  ntteite  of  doing  well  "— 
Boottr:  XoclM.  Polity,  bk.  L.  I  8. 

•oft'-en-tdth  (oft  as  of),  •  of-te-slthe, 
•often  sithe,  •  of  te-sithe*.  cuit>.  [Eug. 
3ft,  ofte,  or  often,  and  Mid.  Eug.  tith  =  time.] 
Oftentimes,  often,  frequently. 

"  Upon  Qrlsilde.  this  poure  creature. 
Full  o/toimVAe  this  uiarki^  eett«  his  eve." 

r  :  C.  f.,  MM. 


•ft  en  time?  (oft  as  of),  ode.  [Eng.  o/tt*, 
and  lima.]  Often,  many  times,  frequently, 
ofttimes. 

"This  wag  to  myeelf  did  I  itttittimt*  repeat" 

trortbvortA  :  /'•*  Xami. 


Oft  time^,  adv.  [Eng.  o/t,  and  (imw.]  Often, 
ofteutimea,  many  tiim-s,  frequently. 

"  aoeh  (we  will  hope  the  loveet  In  the  scale} 
Do  I  remember  o/tunm  to  lj»ve  seen." 

iri>ni«icor<»  .  ijcKnio/i,  bk.  vUL 
&  g,  «•     [OOKE.] 

6g  am,  >.    [OoHAx.] 

6g  00  ite,  a,  [Or.  6y«oc  (onyfau)  =  •  bend,  a 
curve  ;  suff.  -ttc  (iftn.).] 

A/in.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
chlorite  which  occurs  in  groups  of  crystals, 
having  a  bent  or  curved  form,  and  a  mica- 
ceous structure.  Found  at  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  at  Kauris,  Salzburg.  Dana  refers  it  to 
his  Proclilorite,  and  the  Brit.  Hut.  Cat.  to  the 
Ripidolite  of  Des  Cloizeaux  (Ma  tlien  words). 

•ig'-dS-ad,  ».  [Gr.  aytois  (ogdoai),  genit. 
c*y5oo2oc  (oydoados)  —  the  number  eight.]  A 
thiug  composed  of  eight  parts,  as  a  poem  of 
eight  lines,  a  body  of  eight  persona,  tc. 

«6g  do  a»  tloh,  '  Sg  do  is  tick,  ..    (Gr. 

uySoas(o0do<M)  =  the  number  eight,  and  o-rixot 
(siicAos)  =  a  row,  line,  or  verse.)  A  poem  of 
eight  lines. 

"  lli«  request  to  Dim*  in  a  hexaatlck.  and  her  an- 

swer  ill  an    fjadi>nitick."—ti«ltten  :    Jlluttrutiaru    of 
mi  /Wf-OIHat.  a.  L 


O  gcc  ,  6'  -give,  s.  [O.  Fr.  augive,  from  8p. 
auye  =  the  highest  point  ;  Fr.  ogive.] 

1.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  wave-like  moulding,  having  an  inner 
and  outer  curve,  like  the  letter  S.  [MouiDi  NO.  J 

(2)  A  pointed  arch,  the 
aides    of  which   are   each 
formed  of  two  contrasted 
curves,  the   one   concave 
and  the  other  convex. 

2.  Ordn.  :  An  ornamental 
moulding,  shaped  like  the 
letter   8,    used    on    guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers. 

ogee-plane,  «.  A  joiner's  plane  for  work- 
ing ogee-mouldings. 

o  gee-chee,  «.    [Native  name.]    (NTSSA.] 

•6g-ga-nl'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  ogganio,  obgannio 
=  to  yelp  or  growl  as  a  dng  at  any  one.]  A 
growling  or  snarling,  as  of  a  dog. 

"  Nor  will  I  abet&lne  notwithstanding  your  offffa*. 
n."-  *oun(a»u  .-  App*,le  la  CUnr,  ch.  nix. 


g  ham,  dg'-am,  s.     [Ir.  ogham;  Gael,  og- 
Aum.J 

1.  A  peculiar  kind  of  writing  nsed  by  the 
ancient  Irish  and  some  other  Celtic  nations. 

2.  One  of  the  characters  nsed  in  this  kind 
of  writing.      They  consisted    principally  of 
straight  lines,  the  significance  of  which  de- 
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OOHAX  CBAOBH,   OR  VIROULAR  OOHAM. 

vended  on  their  position  relative  to  a  chief 
line,  through,  over,  or  under  which  they  were 
drawi,  singly  or  in  groups,  either  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely.  The  place  of  this  chirf 
line  was  sometimes  filled  by  the  edge  of  the 
substance  (usually  stone)  on  which  the  og- 
hams were  incised. 
3.  A  particular  mode  of  speech. 

O  gal-gee,  ».    [Native  name.]    [SPONDIAS.] 


6  glT'-al,  0.     [Eng.  ogiv(e);  -at] 

Arch.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ogive  or  ogee  ; 
in  shape  of  an  ogee. 

o  give,*.    (Fr.J    [OoE«,  1  (2)0 

d'-gle,  r.(.  4  i.  [Prob.  from  a  Dut.  •  oogetm,  a 
frequent,  of  oogen  =  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  upon 
one  ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  otgdn  =  to  ogle  ;  O.  IJut. 
oogheUr  =  a  flatterer,  from  Dut.  ooge  =  the 
eye.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  look  at  with  side  glances,  as 
with  a  wish  to  attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  east  side  glances  with  a 
view  to  attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

"  To  patch.  nay  ofU,  may  become  a  saint.  " 

/>OfM  :  Rap*  o/  Caw  £edt  T.  IS. 

o'-gle,  i.    [OOLE,  ».]    A  aide  glance  or  look. 

«  For  glancea  beget  (flu,  oylu  sighs." 

Byron  :  tfeppo,  xrl, 

o'-gler,  a,    [Eng.  ogUf);  -or.]    One  who  ogles. 

"A  certain  sect  of  professed  enemies  to  the  Mpose  of 
the  fair  sex,  called  oflm."—  Toller.  No.  US. 

o'-gli-o  (g  silent),  i.    [Qua] 

6g  -mo-rhi  nus,  ».  [Gr.  oyuiK  (ogmot)  =  a 
furrow,  and  pis  (rhit),  genit.  pink  (rhitm)  = 
tite  nose.] 

ZooL  :  A  name  proposed  by  Peters  for  F. 
Cuvier's  se&l-genns  Stenorhynchus,  that  name 
having  been  applied  by  Lamarck  in  1619  to  a 
genus  of  crabs. 

o'-gre(gre  as  ger),  s.  [Pr.,  from  Bp.  ogro, 
O.  Sp.Tuerjo,  uerco  ;  Ital.  orco  =  a  hobgoblin, 
from  Lat.  orcut  =  hell,  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions.]  An  imaginary  monster.  In  fairy 
tales  and  popular  legends,  said  to  live  upon 
human  Hi  sh  ;  hence,  generally,  a  monster,  a 
frightful  hideous  creature. 

o  -gro-ish  (gre  as  ger),  a.  (Eng.  ogrt;  -tth.] 
Resembling  an  ogre  ;  characteristic  of  or  befit- 
ting an  ogre. 

o-gre  Ism(Krek»ger),6'-grI»m,«.  [Eng. 
ogre  ;  -ism.}  The  character  or  habits  of  ogres. 

o  gross  (1),  a.    [Fr.  oyrtue.]    A  female  ogre. 

o'-greM  (2),  a,    [Fr.  ogreue.] 

Her.  :  A  cannon-ball  or  pellet  of  a  black 
colour. 

«  b   gril  Ion,  a.    [Fr.]   A  little  ogre.   (.Thack- 

eray.) 

S-gJTg'-a-a,  a,      [OOYOIAK.] 

Pataont.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Asa- 
phidfe,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  resembles 
the  type  genus  Asaphus,  but  the  tail  is  more 
conspicuously  marked,  the  hypostome  is 
rounded,  the  glabclls  distinctly  furrowed,  and 
the  pleura  of  the  thorax  have  only  rudi- 
mentary  fulcra. 


aai.  «.    [Beedef.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ogyges,  a  le- 
gendary king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Terra,  or  of  Neptune,  and  husband  of  Thebe, 
daughter  of  Jupiter.    In  his  reign,  ac.  1764, 
Attica  is  said  to  have  been  inundated  with  a 
deluge,  which  has  been  called  the  Ogygian 
Deluge. 

2.  Fig.  :  Of  great  and  obscure  antiquity. 

oh,  inlerj.  [A  later  spelling  of  O  (q.v.).~|  An 
exclamation  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow, 
anxiety  ;  also  used  in  addresses  and  invoca- 
tions. 

ohm  (1),  «.  [Pr.  &  Ger.]  A  liquid  measure 
containing  forty  imperial  gallons. 

"  Cost  some  hundred  florins  the  oftm." 

Long/Mote  :  OoUen  Lfyfnd,  IT. 

ohm  (2),  ohm  id,  r.  (Named  after  Prof. 
Ohm.) 

Electromagnetic*  :  The  unit  of  resistance. 
The  IhtorfttC'il  or  absolute  ohm  is  equal  to  10* 
G.  Q.  8.  (centimeter-gram-second)  units;  the 
the  practical  ohm  of  the  British  Association  of 
1863  (hence  called  also  the  B.  A.  unit  oj  retut- 
a*ce)  is  a  little  less  (0-987)  than  than  absolute 
ohm;  the  legal  or  Oongrem  ohm  of  1884  is 
the  resistance  at  O*C  of  a  column  of  pare 
mercury,  one  sqnare  millimeter  in  cross-section 
and  106  centimeters  in  length;  theinlfnmliunal 
okm  of  the  1893  Electrical  Congress  is  the  resist- 
ance at  O°C  of  a  column  of  mercnry  11D63 
meters  in  length  and  weighing  14'4521  grams. 

ohm  ammeter.  >.  An  elect  rio»l  meas- 
urer, combining  an  ammeter  and  ohrameter. 


Ohm  (3),  s.    [See  the  compound.] 
Ohm's  law,  «. 

Elect. :  A  law  enunciated  by  Prof.  Ohm,  in 
1827,  for  determining  the  quantity  of  electro- 
motive force  in  a  voltaic  battery.  It  is  that 
the  intensity  of  the  current  in  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
-  divided  by  the  resistance.  [INTENSITY,  IL  2.} 

ohm'-age,  «.    Electrical  resistance  expressed 
in  ohms. 

ohm'  ic,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ohm  of 
ohms. 

O  hon',  inter/.     [Gael.]    Alas!  woe  Is  met 

-old,  suf.   [Gr.  «Ioo5  (euius)  —  form,  appearance, 
shape.]    A  suffix  used  to  denote  resemblance. 

Si-de'-ml-a,  ».  [Gr.  o'Sr^a  (pidema)  =  a  swell- 
Ing.] 

Ornlth. :  Surf-duck ;  a  genus  of  Anatida-, 
with  five  species  from  the  Nearctic  and  Palae- 
arctic  regions.  Bill  broad,  with  dilated  mar- 
gins, and  coarse  lamelliform  teetli,  gibbous 
above  the  nostrils,  which  are  nearly  mesial, 
large,  and  elevated.  Prevailing  colour,  black 
In  the  male,  brown  in  the  female.  Oidemia 
perspicillata  is  the  Black  Duck,  and  0.  futca, 
the  Velvet  Dnck. 

6-  id   i  iim,  a.     (Latinised  from  •  dimin.  of 
Or.  if6r  (Son)  =  an  egg.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  a  supposed  genus  of 
M ucedines  (Hyphomycetons  Fungi).  It  con- 
sists of  delicate  horizontal  filaments,  creeping 
over  leaves,  fruits,  or  decaying  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  constituting  an  interlaced 
fleecy  coat,  with  erect  pedicels,  bearing  oval 
bodies  called  conidia,  which,  becoming  de- 
tached and  falling,  germinate,  producing  new 
plants 

511.  *  olle,  *  oyl,  *  oyle,  t.  [O.  Fr.  ofte  (Fr. 
kuile),  from  Lat.  oleum,  from  Gr.  e\a.tov(claion) 
=  oil;  A.8.  elt;  Goth,  atew ;  Dut.  &  Dan. 
olit;  IceL  alia;  Ger.  osi;  GaeL  «i«;  WeL 
aissi] 
L  Literal^: 

1.  Art  : 

(1)  The   fixed   oils   nsed  in   painting  on 
canvas,  &c.,  are  linseed,  walnut,  and  poppy, 
expressed  from  the  seeds  and  puritied  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  rendered  drying  by  the  addition 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc.    Cold-drawn  lin- 
seed oil  is  the  best  for  use,  especially  after 
being  boiled  upon  charcoal  to  separate  the 
mucilage  and  other   impurities.    These   oils 
are  the  vehicles  or  media  in  which  the  pig- 
ments are  ground  and  diluted  for  use ;  they 
should  be  pale  in  colour,  limpid,  and  trans- 
parent, and  should  dry  quickly.    The  essen- 
tial oils  nsed  In  painting  are  those  of  turpen- 
tine for  diluting  the  pigments  ground  in  oil, 
and  of  spike  or  lavender  for  wax  and  enamel 
painting. 

(2)  An  oil-colour  (q.v.). 

"  On  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils." 

TlctM  :  To  Sir  Oadf,  ey  KnMtr. 

2.  Hot. :  Oils  of  various  kinds  occur  in  the 
form  of  minute  drops  in  the  cells  of  many,  if 
not  of  nearly  all  plants.     They  are  of  two 
kinds,  essential  and  fixed    oils,  the  former 
being  special  secretions  in  glands,  glandular 
hairs,  and  hairs  on  parts  exposed  to  light. 
Fixed  oils  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cells  of 
tissues,  and  have  a  relation  to,  or,  at  times, 
seem  to  occur  as  substitutes  for  starch 

3.  Chfm. :  A  term  generally  applied  to  an 
neutral  fatty  substances  which  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.    The  mineral  oils,  and 
many  of  the  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  origin, 
are  simply  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
but  the  larger  proportion  of  vegetable   and 
animal  oils  contain  oxygen  in  addition,  whilst 
a  few  also  contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  as 
in  oil  of  mustard.    The  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  containing  oxygen  are  mostly  glyceridea 
of  fatty  acid,  and  are  characterized  by  being 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether. 

IT.  rig. :  Labour,  toil. 
^  For  many  oils  see  the  word  with  which 
oil  is  combined,  as  almond,  lavender,  &c. 
•J  To  strike  oil: 

(1)  To  discover  a  petroleum  spring  by  boring. 

(2)  To  discover  some  unexpected  means  ol 
gaining  great  financial  prodt  or  advantage. 

Oil-bag,  ».  A  sack  of  horsehair  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  used  in  pressing  oleiiie  from  tht> 
stearine  in  a  press. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fan,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  «ir,  marine;  go,  ft*. 
or.  wore,  wvlf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  eur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  o>  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


oiled— oinement 
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oil  beetle, «. 

JSnttm.  :  The  genus  Meloe  <q.v.> 

oil  bird,  s. 

Ornithology: 

1.  Steatornis  caripensis,  the  Gttacharo  (q.V.). 

2.  Batracfu.'stom,u3  moniliger,  diseovere<l  by 
Mr.  Layard  among  tlie  precipices  of  Adam's 
Peak  range.   (Tennent :  Ceylon  (ed.  5th),  i.  180.) 

oil  box,  s.  A  box  containing  a  supply  of 
oil  for  a  journal,  and  feeding  it  by  means  of  a 
wick  or  othsr  contrivance  ;  an  oil-cup. 

oil  cake,  s.  The  marc  or  refuse  after  oil 
Is  pressed  from  flax,  rape,  mustard,  cotton,  or 
hemp-need  ;  or  from  cocoa-nut  pulp.  Used 
for  cattle-feed  or  manure.  Linseed-cake  is 
principally  used  as  a  food  for  cattle  in  this 
country,  and  rape-cake  for  fattening  sheep. 

Oil-cake  mill :  A  machine  to  crumble  oil- 
cake as  food  for  stock. 

oil-can,  s. 

1.  A  can  or  vessel  for  storage  of  oil,  from 
which  it  is  withdrawn  for  sale  or  use,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

2.  A  can  for  holding  oil  for  supplying  lamps. 
Oil-cups,  or  journals. 

3.  An  oiler  for  lubricated  bearings. 

Oil-cellar,  s.  An  oil-reservoir  in  the 
bottom  of  a  journal-box. 

oil-cloth,  s.  A  tarpaulin  ;  painted  canvas 
for  floor-covering.  The  latter  description  is 
prepared  from  cloth  especially  woven  for  the 
purpose,  frequently  of  great  width,  and 
covered  on  each  side  by  a  peculiar  series  of 
processes  with  paint.  Figures  or  patterns  in 
oil-colours  are  afterwards  printed  on  one  side 
by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  [FLOOR-CLOTH.] 

oil-cock,  *.  A  faucet  admitting  oil  from 
an  oil-cup  to  the  journal. 

oil  colour,  a.  A  colour  or  pigment  made 
by  grinding  a  colouring  substance  in  oil. 

Oil-CUp,  8.      [OlL-BOX.J 

oil-fuel,  s,  Refined  or  crude  petroleum, 
naphthaline,  shale-oil,  creosote,  grease,  re- 
•iduum  tar,  Ac,  (Used  for  the  furnaces  of 
steamships.) 

*  oil-gas,  s. 

Chem. :  A  gas  of  high  illuminating  power, 
obtained  by  dropping  oil  on  iron  plates  heated 
to  redness  and  collecting  the  gaseous  product. 

Oil-gilding,  5.  A  process  of  gilding  in 
which  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  a  surface  pre- 
pared by  a  .priming  of  whiting  and  size, 
several  coats  of  clear  cole  or  transparent  size, 
and  an  upper  surface  of  oil-gold  size,  made  of 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  ochre,  laid  on  by  a 
brush. 

oil  gland,  *. 

Bot. :  A  gland  producing  oil,  as  In  the 
leaves  of  Hypericum  perforatun,. 

Oil-hole,  9.    A  passage  for  a  lubricant. 
oil-leather,  s. 

Leather:  Leather  prepared  by  currying  hidea 
tn  oil.  The  hides  are  somewhat  moist,  that  the 
oily  matters  may  be  gradually  and  thoroughly 
absorbed. 

oil-mill,  *.  A  kind  of  mill  for  expressing 
vegetable  oils. 

Oil-mineral.  9,    [PETROLEUM.] 

oil  nut,  s. 

Bot, :  The  genus  Hamiltonia.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the  Olive-bearing  Oil-nut, 
Hamiltonia  oleifera,  a  native  of  North  America. 

*  oil  Of  angels,   5.     A  gift  or  bribe  of 
money,  in  allusion  to  the  coin  angel. 

"  Hl»  strlpei  WMh'd  off 
With  ofl  </ «nff«'«." 

Mauinger:  Duke  of  Milan,  111.  1 

Oil  of  brick,   8.     An  empyreumatic   oil 

used  by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  emery,  by 
which  precious  stones  are  sawn  or  cut.  The 
brick  is  soaked  in  oil  and  subjected  to  distil- 
lation at  a  high  temperature. 

*  Oil  Of  holly,  s.    A  beating. 
oil  of  male  fern,  a. 

Chem.  A  Pitarm.  •  An  oil  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  formed  by  dissolving  the  soluble 
matters  contained  in  the  rhizomes  of  the  male 
fern.  It  is  used  as  an  aiithehnintic. 


*  Oil  of  talc,  s.  A  cosmetic  common  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  consisting  of  talc 
calcined. 

"She  ne'er  had  or  hath 
Any  belief  In  Madam  Baulxlee's  bath 
Or  TuruiT'a  oil  of  talc."    Ban  Jonton :  UnderwooeU. 

Oil  Of  Vitriol,  S.      [SULPHURIC-ACID.] 

oil  of  wine,  s.     [ETHERIN.] 

oil-painted,  a.  Painted  in  oil-colours. 
(Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

oil-painting,  *. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  in  oil-colours,  the 
invention  of  which  has  been  generally  but 
erroneously  attributed  to  Van  Eyck,  in  the 
early  part   of   the   fifteenth    century.     Tlie 
colours  chiefly  u»ed  are  white  lead,  Cremnitz 
white,  chrome,  king's  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
ochre,  Dutch  pink,  Terra  da  Sienna,  yellow 
lake,  vennilion,  red-lead,  Indian-red,  Venetian 
red,  lakes,  browns,   pinks,  Vandyke  brawn, 
burnt   and    unburnt  umber,   Prussian  blue, 
Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black,  blue  black,  asphal- 
tuin,  ultramarine. 

"The  claim  of  Van  Eyck  to  the  Invention  of  oil- 
painting  iti  the  fifteenth  century  bus  beeii  shown  to 
be  untenable.' — Tennent :  Ceylon,  i.  «L 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  oil-colours.   Such 
pictures  are  painted  on  wood  or  metal,  but 
most  commonly  on  canvas,  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  and  primed  with  a  kind  of  size  mixed 
with  paint  of  drab  or  white  colour. 

oil-palm,  s.    [OILY-PALM.] 

oil-passage,  5. 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Passages  producing  oil,  AS  In 
Umbelliferae  and  Composites. 

oil-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sesamum  orientate. 

Oil-press,  *.     A  press  for  extracting  oil 

from  the  seeds  of  various  plants, 

Oil-pump,  s.  A  pump  to  raise  oil  from 
a  can  or  reservoir  and  discharge  it  on  to  a 
journal. 

oil-safe,  s.  A  storage-vessel  for  o!l,  pro- 
tected from  access  of  fire,  and  measurably 
from  the  heat  of  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere. 

oil-sardine,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Clupea  acombrina.    [SARDINE.] 
oil-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Verbesina  sativa;  (2)  Guisotia 
oleifera;  (3)  Sicinus  commuiiis,  [CASTOR-OIL.] 

oil-shale,  8.    [on. -COAL.] 

oil-Shop,  *.  A  simp  where  oils,  colours, 
&<-,,  are  sold. 

Oil-skin,  8.  Cloth  treated  with  oil  to 
make  it  water  and  perspiration  proof;  it  is 
used  for  making  waterproof  clothing,  &c. 

Oil-Spring,  *.  A  spring  which  yields 
mineral  oils,  such  as  petroleum,  naphtha,  &c. 

[OlL-WELL.]  * 

Oil-Still,  8.  A  still  for  hydrocarbons, 
notably  petroleum. 

Oil-Stone,  a.  A  slab  of  fine-grained  stone, 
set  in  a  wooden  block  and  provided  with  a 
wooden  cover,  used  for  imparting  a  keen  edge 
to  tools ;  it  Is  so  called  because  oil  Is  used  for 
lubricating  its  rubbing  surface. 

Oil-test,  s.  A  test  or  standard  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  hydro* 
carbon  vapours  of  petroleum  are  liable  to  ex- 
plode. That  legally  employed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain consists  in  heating  the  oil  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  hot-water  bath.  A 
wire  Is  placed  i  inch  above  the  rim  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  a  thermometer,  whose  bulb 
Is  submerged  1J  Inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  oiL  indicates  the  desired  heat,  say,  90°,  a 
small  name  is  passed  quickly  along  the  wira 
over  the  surface  of  the  oil ;  if  no  flash  is  pro- 
duced, the  heat  is  continued  and  the  test  ap- 
plied at  every  S°  above  this  until  the  flashing- 
point  is  reached. 

oil-tree,  .-•. 

Bot. :  Jiiwsiu  tongifolio.    [BxssiA.] 

Oil-way   8.    An  oil-hole. 

Oil-well,  s.     A  well  sunk  into  an  oil-bear. 

Ing  mineral  bed,  for  the  reception  of  the 
mineral  oil  or  petroleum  whfch  filters  or  flows 
into  it.  Oil-wells  vary  in  depth  from  100  to 
l,<n>o  feet,  but  the  mode  of  sinking  them  is 
substantially  similar.  [PETROLEUM.] 


oil,  *oyl,  v.t.    (OIL,  s.} 

1.  Lit. :  To  rjb  or  smear  over  with  oil ;  to 
lubricate  with  oil ;  to  anoint. 

"  Aiuli-T  will  attract  straws  thus  oiti''L"—Hro*cn»: 
Vulgar  Krrouri. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  make  smooth  or  pleasant ;  to 
smooth  ovef. 

"Error,  oiled  with  obaequtouaueM  .  .  .  has  often  tht 
advantage  of  truth."— iSoutA:  Sermons,  vol.  lv.,  MT.  0. 

oiled,  *  oyled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OiL,  ».] 

oiled-leather,  s.  Leather  dressed  witL 
oil,  as  (JhaiuoU- leather. 

oiled-paper,  *.    [TRACING-PAPER.] 

oiled-silk.  ». 

Fabric  :  Silk  which  has  been  treated  with  S 
boiled  oil,  so  as  to  render  it  water  and  per* 
spiration  proof. 

6il'-er,  «.    [Eng.  oil;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  oils. 

2.  A  cau  for  applying  oil  to  a  journal ;  aa 
oil-can. 

*  3.  One  who  deals  in  oils ;  an  oilman. 

oil'-er-^,  «.     [Eng.  oiler;  -j/.] 

1.  The  articles  sold  or  dealt  In  by  an  ofl- 
man, 

2.  An  oil-shop. 

oil  I  ness,  *  oyl-i-nesse,  *.  (Eng.  oily; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oily; 
greasiness,  unctuousness. 

"Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves;  whloh  oOi- 
net*,  If  drawn  forth  by  the  sun.  will  make  a  very  great 
chaug*."— Sown :  Natural  History,  f  521. 

Sal'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [OiL,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  smearing,  cover- 
ing, or  lubricating  with  oil. 

2.  Wool :    A  stage  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool    to  prevent  the  fibres  from   becoming 
felted  in  the  subsequent  scribbling  and  card- 
ing. 

oiling  out,  *. 

Fine  Art :  Preparing  the  surface  of  a  picture 
which  is  to  be  retouched  by  spreading  over  it 
a  very  slight  coating  of 
oil,  the  better  to  receive 
the  fresh  pigments. 

oil  let,  oil'-lcttc,  6^- 
let,  s.  [Fr.  ii'Wet,  diiuin. 
of  ceil  —  an  eye.] 

Arch. :  Openings  or  loop- 
holes made  in  the  battle- 
ments and  walls  of  mediae- 
val fortifications,  through  j 
which    arrows   were   dis- " 
charged  at  the  besiegers. 

oil'-man,  s.  [Eng.  oil,  and 
man.]  One  who  deals  in 
oils,  colours,  &c. 

6iT-fc  a.     [Eng.  oil;  -y.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  oil ;  having 
the  nature  or  qualities  of  oil. 

"The  insta.il ct*  we  hnve  wherein  crude  ami  water 
Bubutauce  turiieth  Into  fat  and  t/iif,  are  of  four  kiiidet. 
—Bacon :  ffat.  ffitt.,  }  355. 

2.  Covered  or  smeared  with  ofl ;   greasy, 
unctuous,  fatty. 

3.  Resembling  oil :  as,  an  oily  appearance. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Fat,  greasy. 

"A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  f. 4ft 

2.  Unctuous,  smooth,  glib ;  smoothly  sano- 
timonious ;  bland,  wheedling. 

"  Flattery's  guile  In  oily  words  profuse." 
Stover  :  Leon 

oily-grain,,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Sesamum  (q.v.). 

oily-palm,  & 

Bot. :  The  genus  Elteis  (q.v.). 

-oin,  xuff.     [Eng.  suffs.  -o(ic/),  and  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chem.  :   Bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to ; 

distantly  connected  with. 

"olno  ment,  *  oyne-ment,  *oigne-ment, 

*.  [O.  Fr.  oignement  =  an  anointing,  tin  un- 
guent ;  ongier  (Fr.  oindre)  ts.  to  anoint ;  Lat- 
unguo.  ]  [OINTM  ENT.  } 


I»6U,  b6$- ;  po*ut,  Jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-  tiou  ~  than*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  anus,    -tole,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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oint— old 


*  6int,   *  oynt,  v.t.      [Fr.   oint,   pa.    par.  of 
oindrt  =  to  anoint  (q.  v.).  ]  To  anoint ;  to  smear 
or  rub  over  with  any  unctuous  substance  ;  to 
grease.    (Dryden:  Virgil;  Mneid  x.  208.) 

oint  mcnt,  *  oynt-ment,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
tine-went,  the  /  being  inserted  from  a  confusion 
with  the  verb  to  anoint  (q.v.l]  A  soft  unc- 
tuous substance  or  compound  used  for  smear- 
ing or  anointing,  especially  the  body  or  a 
diseased  part ;  an  unguent. 

"The spirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like  Aaron'* 
precious  ointment."— South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  U.,  Mr.  12. 

•,  The  composition  of  the  ointments  tised  in 
medicine  is  very  various.  Thus  there  are 
compound  spermaceti,  croton  oil  and  lard, 
compound  sulphur,  tar  and  citrine,  mercurial, 
and  belladonna  ointments,  Ac. 

Ola  an  ito  (oU  as  was),  s.    [From  Oisan(s), 
L'Isere,  France,  where  found ;  suff.  -itt(Min.).] 
Min. :  (1)  The  same  as  OCTAHKDRITE  (q.v.) ; 
(2)  the  same  as  EPIDOTE  (q.v.). 

O.  K*  phr.  (See  def.]  A  slang  abbreviation 
of  "  Orl  Korrect"  =  All  Correct.  (Amtr.) 

*6kc(l),  *.    [OAK.] 

6ke(2),«.    [Turk.] 

1.  A  Turkish  and  Egyptian  weight,  equal  to 
about  *f  Ibs. 

2.  A  Hungarian  and  Wallachian  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  about  2J  pints. 

6 -ken  -ite,  s.  [After  Oken,  the  German 
naturalist ;  suff.  -iU  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  closely  aggre- 
gated minute  acicular  crystals,  sometimes 
fibrous,  diverging,  also  compact.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic  (?).  Hardness,  4'5  to  6; 
sp.  gr.  2'28  to  2'37  ;  lustre,  somewhat  pearly, 
sometimes  opalescent ;  colour,  white  when 
pure ;  tough.  Compos. :  silica.  56*6  ;  lime, 
36*4  ;  water,  17*0  =  100.  Found  in  old  doler- 
ites  ("  traps  "> 

•  o'-ker,  *.    [OCHRE.] 

dk  ra,  5k'  ro,  s.    [OCHRA,] 

•k  tib  be-hite,  s.  [After  Oktibbeh(a)  Co., 
Missouri ;  sufT.  -ite  (Mi «.).'; 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  a  group 
of  meteoric  irons,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
iron  and  nickel  would  correspond  to  the  for- 
mula, FeNi. 

•Ol,  *u/.    [Eng.  (alcohyol.] 

Chem. :  A  suffix  terminating  compounds 
which  are  true  alcohols.  Thus,  phenol-phe- 

nylic  alcohol, 

61-a-ca  -C$-»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  olax,  genit.  olac(i*); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aoece.] 

Hot. :  Olacads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Bxogens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  simple, 
rarely  compound,  alternate,  entire,  exstipu- 
late  leaves;  the  calyx  small,  entire,  or  slightly 
toothed,  often  becoming  at  last  enlarged  ; 
petals  definite,  separate,  or  cohering  in  pairs 
by  the  intervention  of  stamens  ;  three  to  ten 
of  the  stamens  fertile ;  ovary  one-celled,  or 
occasionally  imperfectly  three  or  four-celled  ; 
ovules  two,  three,  or  one  ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  simple.  Fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled, 
one-seeded.  Mostly  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Known  genera, 
twenty-three  ;  species  uncertain.  (Lindley.) 

oT-a-cad,  *.    [Lat.  olax,  genit.  oloc(i*)  ;  Eng. 
suit',  -ad.] 
Itat.  (PI.) :  Lindley's  name  for  toe  Olacaceae, 

61  -a-f  ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

M in. ;  A  name  apparently  given  by  Breit- 
haupt  to  the  "  oligoclase-albite  "  of  Seheerer, 
&  felspar  included  by  Dana  under  albite.  It 
contains  an  excess  of  protoxides. 

$1   ax,  s.    [Lat.  =  odorous ;  oleo  =  to  smell.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ola- 
caceae  (q.v.).  The  species,  of  which  about 
twenty-four  are  known,  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  often  thorny,  chiefly  from  Asia  and 
Australia.  The  wood  of  Olax  zeylanica,  a 
small  Ceylouese  tree,  is  fetid  and  tastes  salt. 
It  is  given  in  putrid  fevers,  and  the  leaves  are 
eaten  as  a  salad.  The  fruit  of  0.  scandens,  a 
sub-Himalayan  species,  is  used  for  making 
sherbet. 

*  Old,  9.     [WOLD.] 


old,  *  Olde,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  eald;  O.  North- 
umb.  aid  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  oud  ;  Goth,  altkeis  ; 
Ger.  alt.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  alo  =  to 
nourish ;  Qoth.  alan.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Far  advanced  in  years  or  life;  having 
lived  a  long  time  ;  having  passed  a  prolonged 
existence;  aged.  Applied  to  animals  or  plants. 

"  Jason,  which*  sigh  his  fadlr  ofcfe. 
Upon  Medea  made  hym  bo! do 
OfaT 


if  art  mattike."  (io**r  :  0.  A.,  T. 

8.  Past  the  middle  period  of  life  or  existence. 
"Mistaken  blessing  which  oW  age  they  call." 

liryden:  JuMnat,  tat  10. 

3.  Not  new  ;  not  fresh  or  recent  ;  having 
existed  for  a  long  time. 

"  Would  he  discard  nil  his  dearest,  his  oMwf,  his 
moat  tnuty  friends?  "—Jfacauiag  :  ffitt.  Sng.,ch.  mrlli. 

4.  Made  or  produced  long  before  ;  ancient, 

antiquated. 

11  W.-r.-  they  not  of  the  same  strelne,  as  our  old 
monuments  doo  express*."—  SoUrtAed  :  ftetcrit>.  Eng- 
land. bk.  ill.,  oh.  iiv. 

5.  Decayed  by  process  of  time  ;  worn. 

"  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garment"—  Matthew  it..  1C. 

6.  Having  passed  an  existence  of  any  speci- 
fied duration  :  as,  five  years  old  ;  a  month  old. 

7.  Formerly  existing  ;  ancient 

"It  was  selde  to  old*  wen  :  thou  sbalt  not  •!«."— 
Wifdi/9  :  Matttuw  v. 

8.  Existing  or  subsisting  before  something 
else  ;  former,  previous  :  as,  To  build  a  house 
on  the  site  of  an  old  one. 

9.  Long  past  :  as,  old  times. 

10.  Long-practised,  experienced. 

"Then  said  I  onto  her  that  wms  old  in  adulteries. 
will  they  uow  commit  whoredoms  with  herT"—  AsM«I 
xviii.  48. 

11.  Long  cultivated  or  worked  :  as,  old  land. 

12.  Having  the  thoughts,  feelings,  or  ex- 
perience of  an  old  person  ;  sagacious,  sensible, 
thoughtful,  far-seeing,  sharp  :  as,  To  have  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

13.  Crafty,  cunning. 

14.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of  affection  or 
cordiality.    (Colloquial.) 


*  15.  Plenty,  copious,  abundant  ;  more  than 
enough. 

"  News,  old  n«ws.~-£U*«s*  .-  Tamil*  o/  <*•  8fu*w, 

16.  Antiquated,  worn  out;  wan  ting  in  vigour, 
sense,  or  liveliness. 

17.  Customary,  wonted. 

"Your  old  vic*  still."—  MoUip.  ;  Two  Qmtlcmtn  of 
rtrona,  ill  1. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Of  old  ;  in  old  times  ;  for- 
merly. 

*'  A  sung  that  old  wai  sung." 

SfcUkMp.  .  7«Hcfe*.     (Pro!.) 

^  Of  old  :  In  old  times  ;  long  ago  ;  from 
ancient  times  ;  formerly,  anciently. 

"  As  ware  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  r.  392. 

*  old  accustomed,  a.    Customary  from 
old  times. 

old  age.  «.  That  period  or  portion  of 
life  past  middle-age  ;  advanced  age  or  years. 

^1  During  youth  the  metabolic  activity  of 
the  body  is  able,  not  merely  to  balance  the 
daily  waste,  but  to  add  new  material.  After 
the  culmination  of  manhood,  or  of  woman- 
hood, the  body  is  able  only  to  meet  its  daily 
waste,  and  as  old  age  creeps  on  not  even  that. 
The  several  organs  do  not  decay  simulta- 
neously, but  they  are  so  correlated  that  the 
failure  of  one  sooner  or  later  affects  the  other. 
The  power  of  resistance  to  detrimental  change 
becomes  less  after  the  climacteric  (q.v.),  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  total  failure  of  some 
essential  organ  with  fatal  results.  [DEATH.] 

Old  Catholics,  5.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  assumed  by  a 
body  of  German  priests  and  Jaymen  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and,  in  consequence  of  iU  definition, 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body.  It 
was  essentially  a  University  movement,  for 
the  German  bishops  who  had  left  Rome  to 
avoid  voting  —  Hefele  among  the  number  — 
afterwards  submitted.  Van  Schulte,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Prague,  published  a  formal  protest  ; 
then  came  the  Nuremberg  protest  of  "  Catholic 
professors"  (Aug.,  1870).  Father  Hyacinthe's 

Appel  aux  Eveques  "  followed  in  La  Liberia 
early  in  1871,  and  (March  28)  Dr.  Dollinger 
set  forth  his  reasons  for  withholding  his 
assent  "as  a  Christian,  a  theologian,  an  his- 


torical student,  and  a  citizen."  Dollinger  and 
Friedrich  were  immediately  excommunicated. 
In  the  September  following  a  Congress  was 
held  at  Munich,  when  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
re-union  with  the  Greeks.  In  1872  a  second 
congress  was  held  at  Cologne,  at  which  Dean 
Stanley  was  present,  and  sent  an  account  to 
the  Times,  which  aroused  much  interest  in 
England.  On  Aug.  11,  1873,  Dr.  Reinkens 
was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by  Dr.  Hey  de 
Kamp,  Jausenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and,  in 
1876,  Dr.  Reinkens  consecrated  Dr.  Herzog. 
The  first  synod  (1874)  made  confession  and 
fasting  voluntary ;  the  second  (1875)  reduced 
the  number  of  feasts,  and  admitted  only  such 
impediments  to  marriage  as  were  recognised 
by  the  State;  the  third  (1876)  permitted 
priests  to  marry,  but  forbade  them  to  officiate 
after  marriage.  This  prohibition  was  annulled 
by  the  fifth  synod  (1878),  and,  in  consequence, 
Friedrich,  Reusch,  and  some  others  withdrew. 
Congregations  of  Old  Catholics  exist  in  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Mexico, 
but  their  numbers  are  small.  In  Germany 
they  seem  to  be  dwindling  away,  but  the  pro- 
test of  Dollinger  and  his  fellows  will  remain 
an  important  landmark  in  religious  history. 

old-clothesman,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
old  or  cast-off  clothes. 

Old  Continent,  s. 

1.  The  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  distinguished 
from  the  New  Continent  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Old  Country,  s.  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Colonies  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  generally  by  any 
colony  to  its  mother  country. 

old  faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Looking  old  and  venerable. 

"Ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged   than  an 
old-faced  ancient,"— Shakttp. :  1  Hettry  IV.,  IT.  S. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  with  a  face  re- 
sembling that  of  the  type  used  by  the  early 
printers  who  employed  Roman  characters. 

This  line  is  set  in  old-faced  type. 
old-fashioned,  a. 

1.  Formed  according  to  old  or  antiquated 
fashion  or  custom. 

2.  Quaint;  partaking  of  the  old  style  or 
fashion. 

"  Bound  this  old/tuMotwd.  quaint  abode 
D*«P  silsuce  reigned." 

Longfellow t  Waytid*  Inn.    (Pr*U 

old  gentleman,  s.  A  euphemism  for 
the  devil. 

old-gentlemanly,  a,  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  or  befitting  an 
old  gentleman.    (Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  216.) 

B.  At  adv. :  Like  an  old  gentleman. 
old-gooseberry,  *.    The  devil.   [Goossv 

BERRY,  Tl  (2).] 

old-lady,  *. 

Kntom. :  A  name  given  by  collectors  to 
Mormo  maura. 

old  maid,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  unmarried  woman  some- 
what advanced  in  years. 

2.  Hot. :  A  West-Indian  name  for  Vinoa  rotea. 

Old-maidish,  a.  Like  or  characteristic 
of  an  old  maid  ;  prim. 

"  Doii't    b*    so    precis*    and 
D'Arblay  :  Camilla,  bk.  T.,  cb.  rliL 

*  old  xnaidism,  a.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  an  old  maid  ;  advanced  apiusterhood. 

old  man,  «. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. .-  A  man  advanced  in  years. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  But. :  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

2.  Mining:  Stuff  which  has  been  worked 
upon  before ;  working  left  by  the  old  men, 
meaning  ancient  miners. 

f  (1)  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  [MOUNTAOT, 

low 

(2)  Old  Man  of  the  Sea:  The  old  man,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  leaped  on  and  clung  to 
the  back  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  refusing  to  let 
go  or  dismount :  hence,  any  intolerable  burden, 
bore,  or  nuisance  which  one  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Old  Man's  Beard : 

Bot. :  (1)  Clematis  Vitalba ;  (2)  Geropogon, 
an  asteraceous  genus  ;  (3)  Tillandna  usneoidet. 


Ate(  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po% 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qn  =  kw. 


olden— oleflant 
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Old  Man's  Bye-brow  .* 
Kit.  :  Drosera  binata. 
Old  Han't  Head  : 
Sot.  :  Pilocereus  senilit. 
Old  Nick,  s.    The  devil 

old  oil,  s.  A  name  given  by  watchmakers 
to  olive  oil  after  it  has  been  purified  and  ren- 
dered limpid. 

Old  Red  Conglomerate,  Old  Red 

Sandstone  Conglomerate,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  conglomerate  with  pebbles  and 
boulders  occurring  in  Caithness,  on  the  Don, 
north  of  Aberdeen,  near  Balgownie  Bridge, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Prof.  Ramsay 
considered  it  to  be  of  glacial  origin. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  s. 

1.  Geol.  :  [DEVONIAN]. 

2.  Comm.,  itc.  :  The  formation  yields  both 
building  and  paving  stones. 

*  Old-said,  a.    Said  long  ago  ;  said  of  old. 
old-sand,  s. 

Founding:  The  sand  forming  the  floor  of 
the  moulding-shop  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  filling  the  deep  pits  under  the 
cranes.  It  is  generally  quite  black,  weak, 
and  friable,  and  unfit  for  the  face  of  any 
mould.  On  the  other  hand,  its  porous  charac- 
ter makes  It  well-suited  for  filling  the  flasks 
over  the  facing-sand. 

old-School,  i.  A  school  or  j>arty  be- 
longing to  old  times,  or  having  the  opinions, 
manners,  4Sc.,  of  bygone  days. 

Old  Scratch,  s.  The  devil.  So  called, 
according  to  Brewer,  from  Schratz,  or  Skratts, 
t  demon  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Old-song,  s.  A  mere  trifle  ;  a  nominal  sum 
or  price  :  as,  To  buy  anything  for  an  old  sang. 

old-sow,  s. 

But.  :  Melilotus  azruleut,  called  also  Tri- 
gonella,  cccrulea. 

Old-style,  >.     [STYLE.] 

Old  Testament,  s.    [TESTAMENT.] 

old-time,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  olden 
times  ;  of  long  standing. 

old-timer,  s.  One  who  belonged  to,  or 
who  now  clingi  to,  the  habits  and  viewi  of  the 
olden  times;  one  who  has  been  in  a  place  for 

a  long  time.; 

Old  Tom,  >.    A  strong  variety  of  gin. 
old-wife,  ». 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  chattering  old  woman  ;  a  gossip. 

2.  A  man  having  the  habits  or  character  of 
an  old  woman. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Domestic  :  A  chimney-cap  or  cowl  ;  an 
apparatus  for  curing  smoky  chimneys. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Cantharui 
lineatus,  common  on  the  British  coast. 

old  woman's  bitter,  s. 

/.'"(.  :  (1)  Picramnia  Antidema;  (2)  CUha- 
rexylum  cteruleum. 

old  woman's  tree,  >. 

Bat.  :  Quiina  jamaicenfit. 
Old  World,  s.&a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  com- 
prising Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  the  form  Old  World)  :  Inhabiting 
the  Eastern  Hemispheres. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  the  form  old-world)  :  Pertaining 
to  a  bygone  age  ;  old-fashioned,  antiquated. 

Old  World  Vultunt  : 


old'-en,  a.    [Eng.  old  :  -en.]    Old,  ancient,  by- 
gone.   (Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4.) 

r  old  en,  v.t.  &  {.    [OLDEN,  a.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  old  ;  to  cause  to  appear 
old  ;  to  age. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  old  ;  to  age. 

"  He  looked  very  much  oldmtcL"—  nackerav  :  Ptn- 
dmttu,  co.  Ixx. 

ol-den-land'-I-a.  s.     [Named  after  H.  B. 
OWenland,  a  Dane,  who    in   1695    collected 
plants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 
Sot.  :    A   genus    of    Cinchonacese,    family 


Hedyotidse.  It  is  so  closely  akin  to  Hedyotis 
(q.v.),  that  some  botanists  make  it  a  section 
of  that  genus.  A  decoction  of  Oldenlandia 
corymbosa  is  used  in  India  in  bilious  fever. 

old'-er,  a.    [Comp.  of  old,  a.  (q.v.).] 
Older  Pliocene,  s.    [PLIOCENE.] 

old'  ham,  s.  [See  def.]  A  cloth  of  coarse 
construction,  so  called  from  the  town  where 
it  was  first  made. 

old  ha  ml  a,  s.  [Named  In  honour  of  Dr. 
Oldham.) 

Palosont. :  A  fossil  genus  of  Lower  Cam- 
brian age,  from  Bray  Head,  co.  Wieklow, 
Ireland,  of  which  the  "  true  nature  is  alto- 
gether unknown."  (Nicholson:  Palaeont.,  i. 
161.)  Oldliamia  antiqua,  the  commonest  spe- 
cies, consists  of  a  central  thread-like  axis, 
from  which  spring  bundles  of  short,  radiating 
branches  at  regular  intervals.  The  genus  has 
been  referred  to  the  Sertularian  Zoophytes,  to 
the  Polyzoa,  and,  with  most  probability,  by 
Salter,  to  the  calcareous  sea-weeds. 

old  ham  tte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Oldham ; 
suff.  -ite  (Mi».).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  spher- 
ules in  a  part  of  the  Bust!  Meteorite,  and 
apparently  sparsely  distributed  through  that 
of  Bishopville.  Crystallization,  determined 
by  the  cleavages  and  optical  characters,  iso- 
metric. Hardness,  4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  2*58  ;  colour, 
pale  chestnut-brown.  Compos.  :  apparently  a 
sulphide  of  calcium,  with  a  little  over  three 
per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  magnesium.  It  is 
mostly  encrusted  with  gypsum  as  an  alteration 
product. 

Old'-ha-ven,  s.  [See  def.]  A  place  in  the 
London  basin  of  the  Eocene  strata. 

Oldhavcn  beds,  s.  pL 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds,  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  thick,  forming  the  base  of  the  London 
clay.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  rolled 
flint  pebbles  on  a  sandy  base.  About  150 
species  of  fossils  (marine  and  estuarine  shells, 
and  plant  remains,  including  Ficus,  Cinna- 
inoraum,  and  Conifene)  have  been  found. 

old   ish,  <!.    [Eng.  old;  -fa*.]    Rather  old. 
old  ness,  s.    [Eng.  old ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   old   or 

advanced  in  years ;  old  age  ;  existence  for  a 

long  period. 


"  May  their  false  lights  .  .  .  discover  pre 
stninea.  and  oftlneii  in  their  stuffs."— BCMU 
FIMaOer,  v.  1. 


«s.  holes, 
t  fla.: 


2.  Antiquity ;  long  existence  or  continuance : 
as,  the  oldness  of  a  house. 

"  Old'-Ster,  ».   [Eng.  old;  -ster:  cf. youngster. ] 
An  old  or  oldish  person ;  one  advanced  in  years. 
"  Leave  all  us  oldttcri  to  bore  one  another  to  death." 
— H.  Kingtlty  :  AavettlAo*.  ch.  xlvl. 

-die,  suff.    [Lat.  oleum  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  A  suffix  occasionally  used  instead 
of  -ene,  to  denote  hydro-carbons.  Thus,  ben- 
zole =  benzene. 

o'-lS-a  (pi.  o  le-ee), «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  «\0.a 
(etoia)  =  an  olive-berry,  an  olive-tree  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Olive ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  pleacese  or  Oleineie  (q.v.).    The  leaves 
are  undivided  ;  the  flowers  axillary,  clustered, 
in  colour  greenish  ;  the  corolla  four-cleft ;  the 
berry  two-celled,  each  one-seeded,  one  of  the 
two   often  abortive.      Olea  europ&a  is   the 
Olive  (q.v.).    An  oil  is  obtained  also  from 
0.  ferruginea,  and  its  wood  is  prized  in  India 
for   turning,    &c.      0.   glandulifera,    another 
Indian  tree,  furnishes  a  wood  which  takes  a 
fine  polish,  and  is  not  attacked  by  insects. 
The  oil  of  0.  cuspidata  is  antiperiodic,  as  are 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  0.  glandulifera.    The 
flowers  of  0.  fragrans  are  used  in  China  for 
flavouring  tea. 

2.  PI. :  A  tribe  of  Oleaceas,  having  for  its 
fruit  a  drupe  or  berry. 

d-le-a'-oS-SB,   6-lS-I'-n8-89,    ».  pi.     [Lat. 
ole(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea,  -into!.] 

Bot. :  Olfveworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Solanales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  usually  with  dichotomous 
branches  ;  opposite,  generally  simple,  leaves  ; 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles ;  a  four-cleft,  gamopetalous  corolla  : 
two,  rarely  four,  stamens ;  a  two-celled  ovary, 


each  cell  with  two  pendulous  seeds  ;  style, 
one  or  none  ;  stigma,  bifid  or  undivided. 
Closely  akin  to  Jasrainaceie.  Natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  climates.  Divided  into  two 
tribes,  Ole&e  and  Fraxinese.  Known  genera, 
24  ;  species,  150.  Two  genera  represented  In 
Britain,  viz.,  Lfgustrum  and  Fraxinus  (q.v.). 

o-le'-a&'-Iii-ofts,  o.  [Lat.  oUaginus  =  belong- 
ing to  olive-oil,  from  oleum  =  oil  (q.v.);  Fr. 

oteagiiieux  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  oltaginoso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
oil  ;  oily,  unctuous,  greasy. 

"The  sap,  when  It  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy. 
watery,  poor,  and  scarcely  vleasinoiit."—Arbuthnoc  : 


2.  Fig.  :  Smoothly  and  hypocritically  sanc- 
timonious ;  unctuous,  fawning,  oily. 

II.  Bot.:  Fleshy  in  substance,  but  filled 
with  oil 

o  le  a^-In-oiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  oleaginous; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oleagin- 
ous ;  oiliness,  uuctuousness. 

"In  speaking  of  the  oleaginaumeu  of  nriBoue 
spirits,  I  employ  the  word  '  most  '  rather  than  •  aU."*— 
Boyle  :  Worki,  i.  6il. 

o-le'-a-men,  «.  [Lat.  oleum  -  oil  (q.v.).]  A 
s»ft  unguent  or  liniment  prepared  from  oil. 

o-le'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  ole(ic),  and  amide.'] 

Chem.  :  CigHjsO.N.Hj.  Anamide  of  a  fatty 
acid,  obtained  from  almond  oil  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  is  crystalline,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  warm  alcohol. 
Melts  at  81°. 

d-l8-&n'-der,  s.  [Fr.  oUandre  ;  Ital.  oleandro  ; 
Sp.  eloendro;  Port,  eloendro,  loendro;  Low  Lat. 
arodendrum,  lorandrum  ;  by  Mahn  and  Littre 
considered  a  corrupt,  of  rhododendron  (q.v.), 
by  Skeat  a  corrupt,  of  laurodendron.] 

Bot.  :  Nerium  Oleander,  the  Common,  and  N. 
odorosum,  the  Sweet-scented  Oleander.  They 
have  lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves,  with  par- 
allel veins  and  fine  roseate  flowers.  The 
former  is  a  native  of  India,  now  naturalised 
in  many  warm  countries.  A  decoction  of  its 
leaves  forms  a  wash  used  iu  the  south  of 
Europe  to  destroy  cutaneous  vermin  ;  the 
powdered  wood  and  bark  are  used  at  Nice 
as  the  basis  of  a  rat-poison.  Sweet-scented 
Oleander  is  wild  In  central  India,  Sind, 
Afghanistan,  and  the  outer  Himalayas  to 
5,500  feet.  Often  cultivated  in  India,  &C. 
AU  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  the  root, 
are  poisonous. 

"  A  fairy  bride  from  Italy 
With  smells  of  ol«andert  in  her  hair." 

E.  B.  Hrovming  :  Aurora  Lfiff\,  IB. 

oleander  hawk  moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Chcerocampa  nerii.  Fore  wings, 
pale  rosy-gray,  with  blotches  of  dull  green, 
and  wavy  whitish  streaks.  The  larva  feeds 
on  the  oleander.  Found,  though  rarely,  in 
the  south  of  England. 

6-le  as'-ter,   «.     [Lat.  =  the  oleaster,   from 
olea  (q.v.).] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sin;.  :  The  genus  Eleagnus  (q.v.). 

2.  Pi.  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Elasagnaeeat. 

o'-le  ate,  J.    [Eng.  ole(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  oleic  acid. 
oleate  of  lead,  «. 

Chem.  :  (C18H|^  J.  .  Obtained  by  decom- 
posing an  alcoholic  solution  of  oleate  of  sodium 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  result. 
It  dries  in  a  vacuum  to  a  white  light  powder, 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  but  more  quickly  in 
boiling  ether. 

o-lSc'-ra-nal,  a.    [OLECRANOH.]    Of  or  per- 

taining to  the  olecranon. 

o-leV-ra-non,  s.  [Or.  <lA«Vpaiw  (olekranon), 
contr.  from  ^tvoifpavov  (6lenokranon),  i.e., 
wA«Vrj$  xpaviov  (oltnes  kranion)  =  the  point  of 
the  elbow.] 

Anat.  :  The  elbow  ;  the  larger  of  the  two 
apoi'hyses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  end- 
ing in  a  r»ugh  tuberosity  and  an  obtuse  point 

o'-le-ene,  s.    [NONVLESE.] 

6-le'-f  I  ant,  o.  [Lat.  oleum  =  oil,  and  facio 
(pass.  fio)=  to  make.]  Producing  or  forming 
oil. 

oleflant  gas,  s.    [ETHENE.] 


boil,  bo> ;  pout,  Jowl ;  eat,  90.1,  chorus,  9nin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    pfc      t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tk>n,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  snus.    -We,  -die,  &«.  =  bel,  del. 
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O'-le  fines,  s.  pL    [OLEFIAMT.] 

Chen. :  Hydrocarbons  of  the  general  fr.rmnla 
CnH'Jn.and  capable  of  forming  oflyliqnids  Ity 
combination  with  chlorine  and  hromiiM-  ss  in 
Dutch  liqnid,  C2H4Clj  =  ethy  lene  dichlorMe. 

6-le  Ic,  a.  [Lat.  oU(um)  =  oil ;  Eng.  ndj.  tuff. 
-fc.J  Pertaining  to  or  derived  froiu  oil. 

olclc  acid,  j. 

CItcm. :  C,sHM0>  Obtained  by  the  naponl- 
ilcation  of  olive  oil.  The  acid  ia  separated  by 
forming  a  lead  aoap,  which  la  dissolved  in 
etlier,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oleic-acid  dissolves 
in  the  ether,  from  which  it  Is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  It  forms  dazzling  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  14%  and  volatilize  without 
decomposition.  bp.  gr.  =  888  at  19'.  It  is 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oleic-ether,  «. 

Cta.;  <UB|itCUU0»  Obtained  by  pass, 
faig  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  oleic  acid  in  alcohol.  It  separates  as  a 
colourless  liquid,  Sp.  gr.  -67  at  18' ;  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

o-18-If -er-ous,  a.  [Lat  oktm  =  on,  frra 
=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mis.} 
Producing  or  bearing  oil. 

6'-16  In,  «.  [Lat.  alburn)  =  oil ;  -«n  (Ont.).] 
Chtm. :  Oleie  acid  forms  three  glycerides  : 
monolehi.  ((JsHsrXOH^CiBHrjOsJ;  diolein, 
(e:,HBy"(OHXCi8H:aO2>.)  ;  *na  trioleln,  the 
oleiu  of  natural  fats,  (CsHj'XCjsHssOj^. 
These  compoimds  can  )te  produced  by  heating 
oleic  acid  and  glycerin,  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, in  sealed  tubes.  They  an  all  liquid,  and 
solidify  about  15°. 

6-le  i  ne-89,  s.  pi.    [OLEACK&] 
o'-lonoy,  i.  pL    [OI.KFINES.] 

6  len'  J  dX  a.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  obn(iu);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  SUIT,  -idte.} 
Palaont. :  [PABADOZIDA], 

•6'  lent,  a.  [Lat.  oiou,  pr.  par.  of  ofco  =  to 
amclL  j  Smelling,  scented. 

"  Lajr  with  olent  brenat.- 

S.  Braniita :  Ktnj  i  Boo*,  li.  IK. 

6-len  ns,  s.  [Or.  ix,,  (pUn)  =  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  downwards.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  akin  to 
Faradoxidas  (q.v.).  The  glabella  to  conical, 
there  are  only  foarteen  tody-rings,  and  the 
jugidium  ia  well-developed.  Commences  in 
the  Upper  Cambrian,  and  survives  till  the 
Upper  Silurian.  [PABABOLrNA.] 

6'-le-o,  prtf.      [Lat  claim  =  oil. J    Having  oil 

ill  its  comjiositiuu;  oily. 

oleo  phosphoric,  a. 

Chan. :  Containing  oleic  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Olto-photphoric  Acid: 

Clam. :  Aphosphoretted  fatty  acid  contained 
In  the  brain.  It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  water  it 
Is  converted  into  oleic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid. 

6'-le-6-graph,  «.    [Pref.  oho-,  and  Gr.  ypdfa 

(yrajiho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  A  picture  in 
oil  colours,  produced  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  lithographic  printing 

6-le  o-mar'-gar-ine,  s.  [Pref.  olto-,  and 
Eng.  Margarine.] 

Chrm. :  The  more  oily  part  of  b«f  fat,  pre- 
pared extensively  in  America  by  allowing  the 
melted  fat  to  cool  slowly  to  30°,  when  most  of 
the  stearin  crystallizes  out  and  is  removed  by 
pressure.  An  oleomargarine  is  prepared  in 
England  by  adding  nut  oil  to  suet  fat  in  such 
proportion  as  to  reduce  the  melting-point  to 
that  of  butter-fat.  Both  kinds  are  largely 
used  in  making  up  artificial  butter  and  cheese. 

[BUTTERINE.] 

6-14  Sm'-3-ter,  «.  [Pref.  olto-,  and  Eng. 
TiKter.]  A  species  of  hydrometer  adapted  for 
determining  the  relative  densities  of  oils. 

O'-le  one,  9.    [Eng.  o/<<tc),  and  (cuxCymt.] 

Chtm.. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oily  liqnid 
•htaJaed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid 
with  quicklime.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ace- 
tone of  oleic  acid,  but  lias  not  been  obtained 
pure. 


6  Ic  6p  tene,  t.    (ELOOTTESE.) 

*  o  -  le  -ose.  *  d'-lS-ons,  a.    [Lat.  oletaut,  from 

oleum  =  oil.]     Having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  oil  ;  oily,  oleaginous. 

"  RAiii  water  m*T  be  endued  with  tome  vegetAtlng 
or  |>roltflck  virtue,  dertr'd  from  Borne  Milne  or  oltota 
particlM  It  contain*."—  Kan  :  On  CA«  Crtation,  pt.  L 

*  6-le-6»'-l-tjf,  «.    [Eng.  oZ«*M;  -ity.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oily  ;  oiliness,  greasi- 
ness. 

6-lcr-a'-ce-»,  a.  pi.    (HOI.ERACB*.) 

o-ler-a'-ceous  (oe  as  sh),  a.     [Lat  olera- 
cciu,  from  oliu,  geuit  olerit  =  potherbs.] 
Sot.  :  Edible,  eatable,  esculent 

O'-l6-roA,  *.    [See  def.) 

Ceog.:  An  island  off  the  weit  coast  of 
France,  at  tli«  mouth  of  the  river  Charente, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  England. 

^  Lavj$  of  OUron  : 

low:  A  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compiled  in  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.,  about  A.D.  1206.  They  derive  their  name 
from  an  unfounded  notion  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Richard  I.  of  England  while  at 
anchor  off  Oleron.  They  were  the  foundation 
of  most  of  the  European  maritime  codes. 

*  81-  Ctct',  v.  t.    [Lat  olfceto,  freq.  of  oljaclo  = 
to  smell  :  oleo  =  to  smell,  and/>no  =  to  make.] 
ToamelL 

*  ol-fac'-tlve.  a.     [Eng.  oljact;  -iw-1     The 
same  as  OLFACXOEY  Oi-  v.X 

81  fac  torn'  e  ter,  «.  An  Inrrtrnment  de- 
vised by  I)r.  Zwaardemaker,  of  Utrecht,  for 
measuring  the  acuumuas  of  the  sens*  of  smell. 

"81  fac  tor,  s  (OuACT.)  The  note;  the 
organ  of  smell. 

81  fic'-tor-y,  a.  A  «.  [Lat  oybctortus,  from 
oVacto  =  to  smell  ;  Fr.  oljactoire  ;  tip.  oljactorio  ; 
Ital.  oljattario.\ 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  smell,   or  the 
sense  of  smelling. 

B.  Atnbst.:  An  organ  of  smelling.  (Usually 
In  the  plural.) 

"  Tour  n7  lavender  buff  !•  placed  acrom  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  CO  regale  lay  olfactories."—  SouOtey  :  Ltuirt, 
ir.  Mft. 

olfactory  lobe,  I.  A  lobe  constltnting 
part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus.  It  is  small  in 
man,  larger  in  the  rabbit,  and  yet  larger  in  the 
lamprey. 

olfactory-nerves,  «.  pi 

Ancat.  :  The  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves 
ramifying  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
producing  the  sense  of  smell,  and  alao  sensi- 
bility to  the  nose. 

8-in>'-a  nttm,  Sl'-I-ban,  «.  [Low  Lat  o7!- 
banum;  probably  from  Lat.  ofcum  =  oil,  and 
libanus  =  frankincense  ;  from  Arab,  lubdn.] 

Chem.  :  Incense.  A  gum-resin,  occurring  in 
ronnded,  pale  yellow  grains,  obtained  from  a 
Boswellia  growing  in  Abyssinia.  It  contains 
56  per  cent  of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  30 
per  cent  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  from  4 
to  8  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic  oil. 

61'  i-bene,  t.  [Lat,  to.  oHHaium)  ;  Ing. 
suff.  -ate.] 

Chen.  :  CinH18.  A  rolaUle  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  olibanum  with  water.  Dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  converts  it  into  a  crystalline 
hydrochloride,  smelling  like  camphor,  melting 
at  127°,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

•81  id.  'dl-i-dous,  o.  [Lat  oUdus,  from 
oteo=to  smell.}  Stinking,  fetid;  having  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  suielL 


-  OI  which  oil.;  and  doulcable  liquor  I  ohoie  to 
."—  Boglf  :  Work*,  L,  MS. 


make  au  uutaaoe." 


•ol  Ifaunt,    •  ol-1-phant,    'ol-i-vant, 
*  ol-y-iannce,  «.    [ELEPBAST.I 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  elephant. 

2.  3f  us.  :  The  name  of  an  obsolete  species  of 
norn,  so  called  because  it  was  made  of  ivory. 
Three  sjiecimensof  this  instrument  are  inSouth 
Kensington  Museum,  two  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  fifteenth. 

8l-!g-,  pnf.    [OLioo-.] 

61  I-gan'-ml  a,  s.     [Pref.  olig-,  and  Gr.  otfui 
(haivia)  =  blood.] 
Pathol.  :  The  same  as  AN.EMIA  (q.v.). 


t  81-1  gan   drous,  fi.    [Pref.  olig-,  and  Or. 
atnjp  (anlr),  genit.  at^odt  (andnw)=  a  male.] 
Mot.  :  Having  fewer  than  twenty  stamens. 

Sl'-if-garoh,  «.     [Or.  u 


[OLIOARCHV.]      A  member  of  an  oiijjarcliy; 
one  of  a  few  in  power. 

SH-gar  -cnaL  o.  [Eng.  oligarch;  -oi]  The 
same  as  OLIQARCUIC  (q.v.). 

"The  whole  defeoc* 
Our  oliyarf*il  tyranU  hare  to  boaet, 
Ar«  poor  barbanaj)!." 

U  lover:  Th*  AUtenaid,  nit 

8l-I-garch'-  Jc.  81-1  garch'-Io-al,  a.  [Or. 
iXiyapxito;  (oiigarchikos).  from  oAiyaox'a  (oli- 
onrcftia)  =  an  oligarchy  (q.v.);  Fr.  oligar- 
chi'iut.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  oligarchy  ;  ot 
the  nature  of  an  oligarchy. 

"Alcibtadet  cared  ai  little  for  an  ollytircMeal  aea 
democratical  goveriiuicut."—  *ni/».-  fAucyrfKtea.  viiL 


61'  I  garch  1st,  ».     [Eng.  oUgarchhf)  ;   -1st.] 
One  who  advocates  or  supports  oligarchical 


government 


Sl'-I-Kar-chjf,    •  ol-1-gar-ohle,    «.     [Pr. 

oligarchic,  from  Low  Lat  oligarclwt,  from  Or. 
' 


(oliyarchia),  from  oAt'yoc  (oiigoa) 
few,  and  apx4  (archf)  =  government  ;  Ital. 
otiparcAio.]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  exclusive  class;  the  members  of  such 
a  class  or  body. 

"The  government  wai  la  the  hands  of  a  cloee 
oligarchy  of  puwtrful  burghers."—  Xavaulag:  Hi*. 
inf.,  eh.  U. 

Ol'-l-glst,  I.  [Or.  iAiyio-roc  (oliirlstoi),  Irreg. 
sup.  of  uAiyot  (oligot)  =  few,  little.] 

Hin.  :  The  same  as  Ouaun-LBOH  (q.r.X 

ollglBt-lron,  i. 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  hematite  (q.v.) 
because  of  its  weak  magnetic  properties  ;  but 
Hauy  suggested  that  the  name  should  signify 
the  lesser  amount  of  iron  contained  in  hema- 
tite compared  with  that  in  magnetite. 

Sl-I-glst'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  oligist;  -ia.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  oligist  (q.v.). 

8l-I-go-,pre/  [Gr.  iXiyov  (oligot)=  few,  little.) 
A  prefix  denoting  smallness  of  proportion, 
fewness,  or  littleuess. 

ol'-I-gS-jene,  a.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Or.  »«i«t 
(kuinos)  =  recent] 

Oeol.  :  A  term  employed  by  Beyrich  to  de- 
signate certain  Tertiary  beds  of  Germany 
(Mayence,  Ac.).  It  includes  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene and  part  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the 
earlier  works  of  Lyell,  who  adopts  the  name 
In  the  last  edition  of  his  £ti>d  nfi  Elements  of 
Geology.  EOCENE,  MIOCENE.] 

ol  I  gd-chae'-ta,  a,  pi.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Or. 
XOLLTTJ  (ciutite)  —  loose,  flowing  hair.J 

Zool.:  An  order  of  Annelida,  sub-class 
Cluetopoda.  The  lonomotive  appeudages  take 
the  fonn  of  chitinous  set%  in  rows  on  the 
sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  No 
bronchia;.  All  are  moncecions,  and  there  is 
no  metamorphosis.  Thereare  two  sub-orders, 
Oligoclutta  Tnrricola,  the  more  extensive, 
containing  the  Earthworms  (type  Lnrubricus), 
and  Oligochs3ta  Limicola,  dwelling  in  water 
or  mud  (type  A'tti*  proboxidfa).  Their  range  is 
cosmopolitan  ;  a  few  are  marine. 

8l'-i  go-chse'-tous,  a.  [OLIOOCO^TA.]  The 
same  as  OLIOOCHETE  (q.v.). 

"The  Lumnrlcl  dlOer  from  other  OHgodutKmt 
worm*."—  Kotl4tton  :  form  of  Animai  Uf».  p.  lak 

Sl-I-go-ohete,  a.  [OLIOOCH*TA.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  order  Oligo- 
clueta  (q.v.). 

dl'-I-gS-chroine,  o.   Of  few  colon 

8l'-i-go-clase,  J.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Gr.  xAanc 

(klitsis)  =  a  fracture.] 

3fin.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  felspar 
group  of  unisilicates.  Crystallization,  tricli- 
nlc,  but  rarely  occurring  in  distinct  crystals  ; 
twin-crystals  resemble  those  of  albite.  Hard- 
ness, o  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  2-56  to  2'72  ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous, somewhat  greasy  ;  colour,  various  shades 
of  gray,  white;  transparent  to  sub-translu- 
cent ;  fracture,  conchoidal,  sometimes  uneven. 
Compos.  :  silica,  62-1  ;  alumina,  23-7  ;  soda 
(partly  replaced  by  lime),  14-2  =  100.  Dana 
recognises  four  varieties—  (1)  Cleavable,  crys- 
tallized or  massive  ;  (2)  Compact  massive, 


l&te,  «t.  fire,  amidst  what,  fall,  father ;  w«,  wet,  here,  oameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


oligocythsema— olivme 
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Inchidingmnchfelslte;  (3)  Aventurine  oli<-o. 
clase,  or  Sunstone  ;  (4)  Moonstone ;  most  of 
which,  however,  is  referable  to  orthoclase.  A 
frequent  constituent  of  eruptive  and  meta- 
irphic  rocks. 

ollgoclase-albitc,  ».    [OLAFITB.] 

oligoclaso  diorito.  >. 

Petrol. :  A  greenish-gray,  greenish-black,  or 
ickled  rock,  consisting  of  a  crystalline- 

.nular  admixture  of  oligoclase  and  horn- 

tende.  When  very  compact  in  structure  it 
Is  classed  as  a  Diorite-aphauite. 

wl  I  go  cy  thas'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  oUgo-,  Gr. 
JCVTOC  (kittoa)  —  a  cell,  and  «u/ia  (hairnet)  = 
blood ;  Fr.  oligocythemie.] 

Pathol. :  That  condition  of  the  blood,  In 
whioh  the  red  corpuscles  are  fewer  In  number 
than  is  normal. 

4-lIg'-o-dSn,  ».    l[Pref.  ollgo-,  and  Gr.  JSov's 

(odous),  genit.  oooKTof  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oligodontidae.  Twelve  species  are  known, 
from  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippines. 

•tt-I-gd-dSn'-tl-dra.  i.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat  oil- 
godon,  genit.  oligodont(is) ;  Lai.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -td«\J 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ground  Snakes,  separated 
from  the  Calamariida",  There  are  four  genera, 
with  forty  species,  mostly  from  the  Oriental 
regions.  (Wallace.') 

8l'-I  gon,  ».  [Gr.  tAtyor  (.ollgon),  nent.  of 
oAi-j/o;  (oligos)  =  little.]  (See  the  compound.) 

oligon-spar, «.    [OUOONITE.] 

Jf-llg'-fin-lte,  «.    [Gr.  oAi'voi.  (ollgon),  neut.  of 
iAiyos  (oligos)  =  little ;  sun*,  -ite  (.Uiit.).] 
M in. :  The  same  as  SIDERITE  (q.v.). 


«.     [Pref.  o!i{fo,  and  Gr. 
»opos  (porws)  =  a  channel,  a  passage.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  There  were  only  four 
rows  of  plates  iu  each  ambulacral  area. 

Sl-i-gor'-tis,  ».  [Gr.  JAiyuMw  (oligSreS)  =  to 
esteem  lightly.  (McNicoll.y] 

Ichthy, :  A  genus  of  Percldse  (Q.V.).  Oligorut 
maaiuariensis  is  the  Murray  Cod  (q.v.).  0. 
qigas,  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  is  the 
Hapuku  of  the  natives  and  colonists.  Dr. 
Hector  considers  it  entitled  to  generic  dis- 
tinction, on  account  of  anatomical  differences. 

*1  I  go  speV  mous,  a.     [Pref.  oligo-,  and 
Or.  miptuL  (speraa)  =  a  seed.] 
Bat. :  Having  few  seeds. 

tfl-I-g5f-r6-pliy,  ».  [Pref.  oKgo-,  and  Gr. 
W&b-ri  (tropke)=  nourishment ;  rpt<fna  (trephff) 
=  to  nourish.]  Deficiency  of  nourishment 

«f-ll-o, '  og'-ll-o  (3  silent),  *  o'-ll-a, «.    [Sp. 

oil"  —a  dish,  a  mixed  dish  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables, from  Lat.  alia  (O.  Lat.  auto)  =  a  pot ; 
Port,  olha.] 

*  L  A  dish  of  stewed  meat. 

2.  A  mixture,  a  medley. 

"  I  have  such  an  olio  of  attain.  I  know  not  what  to 
do.'— tor,jre«e.  Wai  aflltt  WarU. 

K3.  A   miscellany ;   a  collection  of  various 
pieces  or  compositions,  chiefly  musical, 
8l'-I-tor-jf,  a.  &   I.     [Lat.  oHJoritw,  from 
olUnr  —  n  gardener,  from  olus  (genit.  oltris)  = 
potherbs.) 

A.  As  ad}. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
kitcliL-n  garden  or  potherbs. 

"  Work  to  bedone  in  th« orchard  audafttonr  garden. " 
.—ED-'lyn  :  Katffnd.  Hort..  January. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  potherb. 

"  To  neglect  timely  cover  to  yonr  taudaroIttariM;"— 
Xvelyn :  Xalend.  Jlort.,  Howmbtf. 

•oliphant,  J.    [OLIFANT.] 

S-li'-va,  s.    [OLIVE.] 

1.  Zool. :  Olive  ;  a  genus  of  BucclnkUc  (q.v.X 
Sln-ll  cylindrical,  polished ;  spire  very  short, 
suture    channelled ;   aperture  long,  narrow, 
notched  in  front;  columella  callous,  striated 
obliquely ;  body-whorl  furrowed  near  base. 
No  opiTculum  in  the  typical  species,  OKva 
pori>hyria.     Large  foot  and   mantle   lobes ; 
eyes  near  tips  of  tentacles.    Known  species 
120,    from    sub-tropical  coasts   of   America, 
West  Afrit*,  India,  China,  and  the  Pacific. 

2.  Pafatmi. :   Twenty  fossil  species,  com- 
mencing in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 


81  I  va'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  oliv(a) 
=  an  olive;  Eng.  adj.  sun*,  -ojxovi.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  olive ; 
of  the  colour  of  the  olive  ;  olive-green  (q.v.). 

dT-l-var-y1,  a.  [Lat.  oHmrttw,  from  oKua  = 
an  olive.]  Resembling  an  olive. 

olivary-bodies,  s.  pi 
Anat. :  The  second  portion  of  the  medulla, 
cWongata,  behind  the  anterior  pyramids. 

olivary  process,  >. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  portion  of  bone  on  a  level 
with  the  optic  foramina  and  in  front  of  tbe 
pituitary  fossa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  shallow  transverse  groove. 

ol-J-vas'-ter,  a.  (O.  Fr.  ollvastre  (Fr.  Mvdire), 
from  Lat  oliva  =  an  olive  ;  Ital.  olivoftro.] 
Of  the  colour  of  an  olive  ;  olive-coloured  ;  of 
a  tawny  colour.  (Boom:  Nat.  Hist.,  I  399.) 

Sl'-Jve(lX«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  escutcheon 
attached  to  the  strap  of  a  travelling  bag  or 
satchel  and  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the 
swivelled  stud  or  button. 

Sl'-ive  (2),  *ol-yve,  ».  &  a.    fFr.  olive,  from 
Lat.  oliva,  from  Gr.  cAot'o  (etoia)  =  an  olive- 
tree  ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  oliva.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fruit  or  drupe  of  the  olive,  from 
which  olive-oil  is  obtained.    It  is  also  used  as 
a  condiment. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  olive ;  a  dark  tawny 
colour,  composed  of  violet  and  green  In  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

4.  The  same  as  OLIVA  (q.v.). 
H,  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  Dim  niropma.    The  leaves  are  ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  smooth  above  but  horny 
beneath  ;  the  small  white  flowers  in  axillary, 
erect  racemes ;  the  ellipsoidal  fruits  bluish- 
black,  berry-like,  and  pendulous.    It  is  rarely 
above  twenty-five  feet  high,  but  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  reaches  a  great  age.    Two  varie- 
ties are  known,  the  Oleaster  (q.v.),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  any  of  the  modern  order 
Thymalacese,  and  the  cultivated  variety.  The 
former  is  spiny,  and  has  worthless  fruit ;  the 
many  sub-varieties  of  the  latter  are  unarmed 
and   have   large,   oily   fruits.     The   specific 
name  europtra  implies  that  Europe  was  its 
native   continent,   which  is   doubtful.     Its 
original   seat   was    probably   western   Asia, 
and  puhaps  Europe  as  well.    It  was  very 
early  brought  into  cultivation,  and  in  classic 
times  was  sacred  to  Minerva.     It  was  very 
abundant  in  Palestine,  and  even  yet  there 
are  fine   olive  plantations  near  Jerusalem, 
Nahulus  (formerly  Shechem),  &c.    It  is  often 
mentioned   in   the   Old  Testament   by   the 
Hebrew  name  rn  Czaitl),  and  in  the  New  by 
that    of  «A«ua  (elaia).     Both   are   correctly 
translated  olive.    The  Mount  of  Olives  was 
named  from  it,  and  Gethsemane  means  an 
oil-press.    The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  mountainous 
parts  of   India  and  Australia.     The  unripe 
fruits  are  pickled,  and  the  ripe  olives  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  olive-oil  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  When  ripe,  olives  weigh  about  80 
grains  each,  and  contain  25  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  69  per  cent,  of  fat.    When  scarcely  formed 
they  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  man- 
nite,  which  disappears  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
olive ;  of  the  colour  of  the  olive ;  tawny. 

H  Oliva  of  Beef,  Beef  olives:  Slices  of  beef 
rolled,  seasoned,  and  fried. 

olive-bark  tree,  s.    [BDOIDA.] 
olive-branch, ». 

1.  Lit.  :  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree.    It  has 
long  been  considered  an  emblem  of  peace. 

2.  Fig. :  A  child.    (Generally  used  in  the 
plural.)    (Founded  on  Ps.  cxxviii.  8.) 

olive-green,  s.  A  dark,  brownish  green, 
resembling  the  colour  of  the  olive.  It  is  in 
the  proportion  of  j  green  and  }  purple. 

olive -malachite,  >.     [OUVENITK,  Li- 

BETHENITE,  VADQUELIN1TZ.] 

olive  oil,  ». 

1.  Chem. :  Florence  oil.  Salad  oil.  A  non- 
drying  oil,  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive 


by  pressure.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour  with 
a  tinge  of  green,  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste,  is 
almost  free  from  odour,  and  solidities  between 
0*  and  10".  It  consists*  of  the  triglyceridee  of 
oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  tip.  gr.  -y  144 
-•9176  at  15°.  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  almond,  nut,  colza,  and  other  oils. 

2.  Pharm.  :  It  is  used  as  a  laxative  ;  as  an 
emollient  ingredient  in  enemas;  to  envelope 
the  poisonous  particles  in  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  poisoning;  to  relieve  pruritus  in 
skin  diseases  ;  and  to  protect  the  surface  froa 
the  air  in  scalds  and  burns. 

olive-ore,  ».    [OLIVESITK.] 
olive-tree,  i.    An  olive. 
olive-wood,  >. 

1.  Ord.  Ijdng.  :  The  wood  of  the  olive-tree. 
It  resembles  box,  but  Is  softer  and  has  darker 
veins,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.   The 
roots  are  very  much  knotted,  and  are  used  for 
making  ornamental  boxes. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Eleeodendron  (q.T.). 

olive-yard,  s.  An  inclosnre  in  which 
olives  are  cultivated. 

*  Bl'-Ived,  a.    [Eng.  oMn(e)  ;  -ed.]    Decorated 
or  covered  with  the  branches  or  leaves  of  the 
olive. 

"Green  M  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  gmilea.* 

Warton  :  The  Triumph  of  lib. 

8l'-I-ven-Ite,  ».    [Lat.  oHtw  =  an  olive;  Ger. 

oliven  =  olive  ;  suit,  -ite  (Win.).] 

Afitt.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
as  crystals,  in  globular  groups  of  divergent 
fibres,  ligmform,  and  sometimes  almost  pul- 
verulent. Hardness,  3*0  ;  sp.  gr.  4*1  to  4  4  ; 
lustre,  when  crystallized,  adamantine  to  vit- 
reous ;  colour,  all  shades  of  green,  from  olive- 
green  to  blackish-green,  sometimes  brown, 
straw-yellow,  and  in  pulverulent  varieties 
almost  white  ;  streak,  in  the  denser  forms, 
olive-green  to  brown.  Compos.  :  arsenic  acid, 
85-7  ;  phosphoric  acid,  87  ;  oxide  of  copper, 
67-4;  water,  3  '2  =  100.  Dana  divides  this 
species  into  (1)  Crystallized,  sp.  gr.  4-136  to 
4-378  ;  (2)  Fibrous,  sp.  gr.  8-913  J  (3)  Earthy, 
massive,  and  often  soiling  the  fingers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  inferior  specimens 
found  in  other  localities,  this  mineral  has 
been  hitherto  confined  to  gome  old  mines  in 
Cornwall. 

ol'-I-ver,  >.  [From  the  name  of  the  Inventor.] 
A  small  lift-hammer,  worked  by  the  foot 
The  hammer-head  is  about  2}  Inches  square 
and  10  inched  long,  with  a  swage  tool,  having 
a  conical  crease,  attached  to  it,  and  ft  corre- 
sponding swage  is  fixed  in  a  square  cast-iron 
anvil-block,  about  12  inches  square  and  6 
deep,  with  one  or  two  round  holes  for  punch- 
ing, &c. 

*  ol-1-vere,  «.     [Fr.  Olivier,  from  oHvr.  =•  an 
olive.]    Au  olive-tree. 

"  And  they  brent  all  the  cornes  of  that  load 
And  all  iiir  oliuerei,  and  vines  eke." 

Chauctr:  C.  T.,  14.  Ml 

Sl'-l-vSt,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of 
mock  pearl,  used  as  beads  and  in  traffic  with 
savage  nations. 

O-Hv'-et-an,  «.    [From  Mount  Olivet.) 

Ecdes.  it  Church  Hist.  (P!.):  Monks  of  the 
order  of  Mount  Olivet,  a  reform  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, founded  (1313)  by  Bernard  Tolomei, 
of  Siena.  They  wore  a  cassock,  scapular, 
cowl,  and  sleeved  robe. 

Sl'-lve-wort,  «.    [Eng.  olive,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  {PL)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Oleacea 
(q.v.). 


a.  pL    [Lat.  oliv(a)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sulf.  -tite.J 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs 
separated  by  Tate  from  Buccinidse.  Genera, 
Oliva  and  Ancillaria. 

Sl'-Iv-tt,  «.    [Probably  from  oliv(e  o)U.] 

Chem.  :  A  neutral,  crystalline  substance,  oc- 
curring in  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is 
extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  Thecrys- 
tals  are  inodorous,  colourless,  and  have  a  bit- 
ter-sweet taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  xliirlitly 
in  ether,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it 
blood-red. 

Si  -K-vine,  «.   [Eng.  oliv(e)  ;  suff.  •<«  (Mi»-X] 
.Win.  :  The  same  as  CHRYSOLITE  (q.v.). 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bcnph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  «hft»»-    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  alms,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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olivinite— omit 


Bl'-X-vin-ite,  •.    [OLIVENITE.] 

ft-I-vf  -ru'-tln,  *.  [Eng.  oliw(fy  and  rutin.} 
Chem.  :  The  red  substance  produced  by  the 
artion  of  sulphuric  anid  on  olivil.  It  dissolves 
in  the  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  addition  of 
water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  fine  violet 
colour. 

W-IV-lte,*.    [Eng.  oliv(e);  .ife(Cftm}] 

Chem.  :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
the  unripe  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  olive.  It 
separates  from  alcohol  in  neutral  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

51-1*  (1),  ».  [Sp.  =  a  dish,  an  olio,  from  Lat. 
oila  =  a  dish  ;  Port,  olka.]  [Quo.) 

1.  A  kind  of  cinerary  urn  or  jar. 

2.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat  ;  an  olio,  an  olla- 
podrida. 

"  He  was  fa  the  habit  of  swallowing  oOat  and  sweet- 
meat*."— J/aeaulaf  :  ffUt.  Eng.,  ch.  niit. 

olla-podrlda,  s.  [Sp.,  lit  =  putrid  or 
rotten  pot  or  dish.] 

1.  IM.  :  A  dish  much  in  favour  amongst  all 
classes  in  Spain.    It  Is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  all  kinds  of  meat,  cut  up  fine,  and  stewed 
with  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  Incongruous  mixture  ;   a  mis* 
cellaneoua  collection  of  any  kind  ;  a  medley. 

51  -la  (2).  s.  [Hind.]  A  palm-leaf  used  in  the 
East  Indies  for  writing  on  with  a  sharpened 
piece  of  wood  or  metal. 

61   lite,  s.    (Lat.  oll(a);  Eng.  suff.  -{(«.]    [LA- 

PI8-Ot,LARI8.] 

*  6l-i-graph,  *.    [HOLOGRAPH.) 


--¥,  stt/.  [Gr.  Arfyo*  (logos)  —  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  suffix  denoting  a  particular 
branch  of  science,  as,  geology,  physiology,  &e. 


jf,  s.    [-OLOOY.]    Any  science  or  branch 
of  knowledge.    (Generally  in  a  jocular  sense.) 

"She  was  supposed  to  understand  chemistry,  geology, 
philology,  and  a  hundred  other  oloyie*.  —A'aret: 
Think»-l-to~my»elf.  1.  «8. 


U'-pe,  *.  [Gr.  =  a  leathern  oil-flask.]  A  term 
ap)>lied  to  that  description  of  jug  which  has 
no  spout,  but  an  even  rim  or  lip. 

6-13rm  pl-a,  s.    [Gr.]    [OLYMPIAD.] 
Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  60]. 


s.  [Gr.  uAv/jmoc  (olumpias), 
genit.  oAwfiiriao'os  (olumpiados),  from  Olympia, 
a  district  in  Elis,  where  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated.]  [OLYMPIOGAMKS.]  A  period 
of  four  years  being  the  interval  from  one 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another, 
by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  reckoned  their 
time.  The  first  Olympiad  corresponds  with 
the  776th  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
last  Olympiad  was  the  293rd,  corresponding 
to  the  year  393  A.D. 

d-ljfan'-pl-an,  a.  &  *.    [OLYMPIAD.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining   to    Olympus   or 
Olympia  ;  Olympic. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  contended  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

"A  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  In, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling." 

Khakeip.  :  TroUut  *  Crttrida,  IT.  5. 


Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  I>\vftirut6*  (olumptieos).'] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining   to   Olympus   or 
Olympia  ;  Olympian. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL)  :  The  Olympic  games. 
Olympic-games,  *.  pi. 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  greatest  of  the  national 
festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  once  every  four 
years  at  Olympia,  or  Pisa,  in  Elis,  in  honour 
of  Olympian  Jupiter.  In  these  games  none 
were  allowed  to  contend  but  those  who  could 
prove  that  they  were  freemen  of  genuine  Hel- 
lenic origin,  and  unstained  by  crime  or  im- 
morality. The  contests  consisted  in  athletic 
exercises,  music,  and  poetry.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  wild  olive. 
The  place  where  these  renowned  games  were 
celebrated  is  a  plain,  now  called  Anti-Lalla, 
opposite  the  town  of  Lalla.  They  commenced 
a  little  after  the  summer  solstice,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Attic  month  HecatombsBon. 


i-inf-Ic,  *.  (Gr.  iAu^Tri 
pionikes),  from  'OAU/HTTOS  (Olumpos)  =  Olympus, 
and  wjoj  (nike)=  victory.]  An  ode  in  honour 
of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 


6m*  s.     [Sansc.] 

1.  Brahmantem :  A  sacred  and  mystical  syl- 
lable, of  which  the  etymology  is  lost  in  anti- 
quity. Its  original  meaning  appears  to  have 
been  solemn  affirmation  or  assent.  In  the 
U  pan  i  shads  it  appears  first  as  a  mystic  mono- 
syllable, its  letters  (there  are  three  in  Sanscrit, 
a,  «,  m)  standing  each  for  one  of  the  Hindoo 
Triad  of  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  "milked  out"  of  the 
Vedas.  (Monier  Williams.) 

"There  was  formerly  only  one  Veda,  the  sacred  mo- 
nosyllable om,  the  essence  of  all  speech."— 7A« 


2.  Booddhism:  It  is  almost  always  employed 
at  the  commencement  of  mystic  formulae. 
(Monier  Williams.) 

6m-a-can'-tha,  *.  [Gr.  WM<K  (omos)  =  the 
shoulder,  and  ajtavQa,  (ajcantiui)  =  a  prickle.] 

Knt»m.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-family 
Lamiiiue  (q.v.).  Omacantha  gigas  is  a  very 
large  species  from  the  African  Gold  Coast. 

6m  a  gra,  «.  [Gr.  »/U<K  (6mo$)  =  the  shoulder, 
and'a-ypa  (aijm)  =:  a  seizure.] 

Palhol.  :  Gout  In  the  shoulder  ;  pain  in  the 
shoulder. 

6-man'-der,  «.  [Corrup.fromCalamander(T).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

omandcr  wood.  «. 

Bot.  &  Comm.  :  A  variety  of  Calamander- 
wood  obtained  In  Ceylon  from  Diospyros 
Ebenaster. 

tt-ma-sftm,  *.    [Lat.] 

Compar.  Anat,  :  The  third  stomach  of  the 
Ruminantia.  Called  also  the  Psalterium  and 

Many  plies. 

dm'  bre  (bre  as  ber),  «.  [Fr.  hombre,  from 
Sp.  juego  del  hombre  =  (lit.,  the  game  of  the 
man)  the  game  of  ombre,  from  Lat.  hominem, 
accus.  of  Aomo=:man.]  A  game  of  cards, 
played  by  two,  three,  or  five  players. 

"  Her  Joy  In  glided  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  Jove  of  ombre,  after  death  survive." 

J*ope  :  Bap*  of  the  Lock,  1  .  M. 

6m  brom-6-ter,  «.  [Gr.  onftpot  (<>mbros)  = 
rain,  and  nerpov  (m*(ron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  or  instrument  to  measure  the  depth 
of  rain  which  falls  ;  a  rain-gauge  (q.  v.). 

6m  bro  phy-tilm,  *.  [Gr.  orfpov  (ombros) 
=  rain,  and  #VTOC  (plutori)  =  a  plant.]  So 
called  because  they  are  said  to  spring  up 
after  rain.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Balanophoracero.  They 
are  eaten  in  Peru  like  mushrooms. 

o  meg  -a,  5.  [Gr.,  lit.  =  the  great  or  long  o, 
fromw=£,  and  fttya  (mega)  =  great.]  The 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  [ALPHA.] 

6m  e  let,  6m  $-lStte,  *  6m  I6t,  *.  [Fr. 
omelette  ;  O.  Pr.  aiimelette,  supposed  to  be 
from  O.  Fr.  atemalle  =  a  thin  plate.]  A  kind 
of  pancake  made  chiefly  with  eggs. 

6  men,  «.  [Lat.,  from  O.  Lat.  oemen,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.]  A  chance  event  or  oc- 
currence, considered  as  a  sign  of  good  or  ill  ; 
anything  thought  to  portend  good  or  ill  ;  a 
sign  of  a  future  event;  a  prognostic,  an 
augury. 

"  With  better  omen  dawned  the  day." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  23. 

*  o'-men,  v.t.  &,  i,    [OMEN,  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  prognosticate,  to  portend  ; 
to  foresee  or  foretell  from  omens  ;  to  presage, 
to  divine,  to  predict. 

"  Vecpuian,  thus  being  bespattered  with  dirt. 
Was  omened  to  be  Rome's  emperor  for  It' 

Sw(ft.  A  Vindication  of  the  Libel. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  give  an  omen  or  augury  ; 
to  portend,  to  betoken. 

d'-mened,  a.  [Eng.  omen;  -ed.]  Containing 
an  omen  or  augury;  presaging.  (Generally 
used  in  the  compound  ill-omened.) 

"  Hint*  deep  omtn'd  with  unwieldy  schemea, 
And  dark  portenU  of  state." 

Akentidc  :  Plea*,  of  Imagination,  111 

d-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  oment(um);  Eng.  adj. 
sufT.-aJ.]"  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  omen- 
turn  ;  connected  with  the  omentum. 


o  men  turn  (pi.  o  men'-ta),  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  One  layer  of  the  peritoneum  passing 
over  the  liver,  and  another  behind.  These 
two  layers  meet  at  the  under  surface,  pass  to 
the  stomach,  and  form  the  lesser  omentum  ; 


then,  surrounding  the  stomach,  passing  down 
in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  returning  to 
the  transverse  colon,  they  form  the  greater 
omentum. 

*  d'-mer,  «.    [Heb.  Ttjj?  (omer).']     A  Hebrew 
measure  of   capacity,  the  tenth   part  of  an 
ephah  (q.v.).    (Exodus  xvi.  36.) 

6-mIcli'-myl,  a.  [Gr.  o/xtx^ta  (omicAma)  = 
urine ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  An  oxidised  substance  of  resinous 
consistence  contained  in  the  ethereal  extract 
of  urine.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  al- 
kalis. 

*  6m  i  let  Ic-al,  a.    [HOHILETICAL.] 

*  dm  -in  ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ominatus,  pa 
par.  of  ominor  =  to  prophesy,   to  portend ; 
omen  (genit.  omini«)=an  omen  (q-v.).j 

A.  Trans. :  To  presage,  to  predict,  to  por- 
tend, to  prognosticate. 

"To  ominiitt  111  to  my  dear  nation."— SftuonabU 
Sermon*,  p.  33.  (1941) 

B.  Sat""!'-:. :  To  presage,  to  omen,  to  por- 
tend. 

"Thin  ominatM  •adly,  H  to  our  divisions  with  th» 
BomanUU."— D«cay  <tf  Piety. 

*  6m-In  a'  tion,  «.    [OMINATB.]    The  act  of 
ominating  or  presaging ;  prognostication ;  a 
foreboding. 

"A  particular ominatitn  concerning  the  breach  of 
friendsmp." — Browne :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxl. 

6m  tn-oiiii,  a.  [Lat.  ominosus,  from  omen 
(genit.  ominis)  =  an  omen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Containing  or  exhibiting  an  omen  of  111 ; 
inauspicious,  unlucky,  ill-omened. 

"  Tills  day  Is  ominmu* 

SHaktip. :  TroUut  A  CreuUm,  r.  & 

*  2.  Containing  an  omen  or  augury  of  any 
kind  ;  prophetic. 

"  Though  he  had  a  good  ominoui  name  to  Lave  mad* 
a  peace,  nothing  followed."— Bacon  :  Htnry  VII, 

3.  Prophesying  or  presaging  ill. 

"  The  ominout  raven  often  he  doth  hear*1 

l>rayton:  Baront'  Wart,  T. 

6m'  In-OU8  1^,  adv.     [Eng.  ominous;  -ly.] 

*  I.  In  an  ominous  manner ;  with  omens  of 
good  or  ill. 

2.  With  ill  omens ;  in  a  manner  portending 
evil. 

6m  ln^>US  ness,  *.  [Eng.  ominmis ;  -neu.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ominous. 

"Heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominautnt-tt  of  this 
embassy."—  Bumet:  ffitt.  Own  Time  (an.  1M7). 

*  o  mls'-sl-ble,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat  omiwi- 
bilis,  from  omissus,  pa.  par.  of  omitto  =  to  omit 
(q.v.).]    Capable  of  being  omitted. 

"  The  third  person  being  omtuible  when  the  subject 
noun  U  er  pressed. "—  Whitney:  Lift  t  Growth  of  Lan- 
yutvje,  ch.  xi. 

O  mls«'-idn  (as  as  sh),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
omissionem,  accus.  of  omissio  —  a  leaving  out, 
from  omissus,  pa.  par.  of  onMto  =  to  omit 
(q.v.);  8p.  omiston;  Ital.  omission*.] 

1.  The  act  of  omitting ;  the  act  of  failing  or 
neglecting  to  fulfil  some  duty  or  do  some  thing 
which  one  ought  or  has  power  to  do ;  neglect 
of  duty. 

"Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  of  omittton." 

JtiUon:  Bainton  Agonittet.  «9L 

8.  The  act  of  passing  over,  leaving  out,  or 
neglecting  to  insert ;  as  the  omission  of  a 
word  in  a  sentence. 

3.  That  which  is  omitted  or  left  out. 

"The  omittioni  In  comparison  are  no  where  many. 
One  or  two  copies  omit  the  30tb  verse  of  Matthew  T." — 
(jrew:  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

*  o-mls'-slve,  a.    [Lat.  omissus,  pa.  par.  of 
omitto  =  to  omit  (q.v.).j    Omitting;    leaving 
out ;  neglecting. 

"The  omtwiM  un'_^ar<lne»se  §h&I)  lead  the  way." — 
Up.  Bolt :  Sermv*  to  th«  Lord*  (Feb.  19.  1629). 

*  o  mis'  sive  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  omissive;  -ly.] 
In  an  omissive  manner ;  by  omission  or  leav- 
ing out. 

6-mlf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  omitto  (for  ommitto,  from  om- 
=  ob-  —  away,  and  mitto  =  to  send);  Sp. 
omitir;  Fr.  omettre;  Ital.  ometUre.) 

*  1.  To  let  go. 

"What  If  we  do  omit  this  reprobate  T" 

Shaketp. .  Measure  for  Measure,  IT.  a, 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  leave  undone 
or  unnoticed  ;  to  fail  or  neglect  to  doo^fulfil ; 
to  disregard,  to  pretermit. 

"  This  judgment  general!  all  to  trial  brings 
Both  for  committed  and  omitted  things. ' 

Stirling :  Dometday  ;  Seventh  Renirr. 


fete,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  »Ir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  ado ;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  quite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


*  3.  To  neglect  ;  to  fail  to  profit  by  ;  to  let 
slip.    (Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cfesar,  iv.  3.) 

*  4.  To  neglect  ;  not  to  attend  to  or  care 
ivr. 

"Therefore  omit  him  not  ;  blunt  not  hli  love." 

Skttteip.  :  2  Btnrtl  1  1'.,  it.  4. 

5.  To  leave  out  ;  not  to  mention  or  insert  : 
u,  To  <ym.it  a  word  in  a  sentence. 

6-mit  tan96,  ».  [Eng.  omit;  -ana.)  The 
act  of  '  omitting  ;  omission,  forbearance, 
neglect. 

"  But  that'i  all  one  ;  omittanct  i»  no  quittance." 

Slutlanp.  :  Ai  You  U>x  It.  ill.  8. 

»-mit  ter,  s.  [Enz.  omit;  -er.]  One  who 
omits,  neglects,  or  disregards. 

8m  ma  strophes,  s.  [Or.  of»/i«  (omma)  = 
the  eye,  and  <rrp«'<)>iJ(s<repM)  =  to  twist] 

1.  Zool  :  Sagittated  Calamary  ;  a  genus  of 
Teuthidee  (q.v.).    Body  cylindrical,  terminal 
fins  large  and  rhombic  ;  arms  with  two  rows 
of  suckers,  sometimes  an  internal  membranous 
fringe,  tentacles  short  and  strong,  with  four 
rows  of  cups.     Pen,  a  shaft,  with  three  diverg- 
ing ribs,  and   a   hollow  conical   appendix  ; 
length  from  one  inch  to  nearly  four   feet. 
Fourteen  recent  species,  from  open  seas  of  all 
climates. 

2.  PaJaxmt.  :  Similar  pens  of  four  species 
from  the  Oxford  Clay,  Solenhofen  ;  one  species 
from  the  Tertiary. 

8m  ma  to-pho'-oa,  s.  (Or.  3/ifia  (ornma), 
genit.  SfifLaroy  (pmmntos)  =  an  eye,  and  $ui*oj 


Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phoddse,  sub-family 
Stenorhynchinse,  between  which  and  Cysto- 

E'aorinae,  Ommalophoca  Rossii,  the  sole  species, 
possibly  a  connecting  link.    It  was  dis- 
covered during  Ross's  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole  (1839-43),  a  fact  which  its  specific  name 
commemorates. 

•  5m-ne'-a-1#,  «  6m-ni'-£-t&  ».    [Lat.  om- 
nis  =  all.]    That  which  is  essentially  all  ;  that 
which  comprehends  all  ;  the  Deity. 

6m  nl  ,  vftf.  [Lat.  om»M  =  all.]  A  prefix 
giving  the  widest  possible  extension  to  the 
second  element  of  the  word  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part. 

i  Sm  ni-Sc'-tive,  o.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Eng. 
active.]  Working  in  all  places  ;  universally 
active. 

"  He  U  everlastingly  within  creation  aa  its  utmost 
life,  omnipresent  and  omniactive."  —  Contemporary 
Jtntea,  xxiiL  ». 

•>  8m-nl-be  nev  -o^ence,  ».  [Pref.  omni-, 
and  Eng.  benevolence.]  Benevolence  or  good- 
Kill  towards  all. 

"  Omnibenrvolence  pardons." 

Brooming  :  Ring  *  Book,  xl.  2002. 

5m'-ni  bus,  «.  [Lat.  =  for  all  ;  Lat.  dak  pL  of 

omnis  —  all.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  same  as  OMNIBUS-BOX  (q.T.). 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Glass^naking  :   A   sheet-iron   cover   for 
articles  in  a  leer  or  annealing-arch,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  drafts  of  air. 

2.  Vehicles  :  A  long  four-wheeled  vehicle  to 
carry  passengers  ;  the  seats  being  arranged  on 
each  side,  the  passengers  facing,  and  the  door 
at  the  rear.    Commonly  abbreviated  to  'bus, 
Established  in  Paris  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XIV., 
1662,  and  made  to  hold  eight  persons.     Re- 
established, 1810.     Introduced  In  London  in 
1829.    Replaced  'n  our  cities  by  street  cars. 

omnibus  bill,  ,.      A  legislative  bill 

embracing  several  distinct  objects.     (U.  S.) 

'  omnibus-box,  t.  A  large  box  in  a 
theatre,  being  on  the  same  level  as,  and  hav- 
ing communication  with,  the  stage. 

•  Sm-ni-cor-por'-is-al,  i.    [Pref.  omni-,  and 
Eng.  corj>oreaZ(q.v.).]  "  (See  extract.) 

"  He  IB  both  Incorporeal  and  omntcorportal.  for  there 
is  nothing  of  anybody  which  he  is  not."—  Cudvorth  : 
Intel  I.  Sllttem,  p.  847. 


r'-u 
U*.] 


Eng.  erudite.]    Learned  in  everything. 


*  6m  ni  far  i-oiis,  a.  [Lai.  omnijariam  = 
on  all  sides,  every  where.]  Of  all  kinds,  varie- 
ties, sorts,  or  modes. 


omittance— omnivalence 

*  6m-nlf ' -er-oiis,  a.     [Lat.    omnifer,   from 
om?us  =  all;  /ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.   adj. 
stiff.  -ou&.]    Bearing  or  producing  all  kinds ; 
all- producing. 

*  6m  nif '  ic,  *  6m-nif '-Xck,  a.    [Lat.  omnis 
=  all,  and/acio  =  to  make.]    All-creating,  all- 
forming. 

"Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou.  deep,  peace  1 
Said  theu  th'  (imnifick  word ;  your  discord  end. 

MUton:  /*.  /,.,  vii.  217. 

*  6m-nlf' -1-961196,  s.    [Lat.  omtti*  =  all,  and 
jacieiu,  pr.  par.  of  Jacio  =  to  do.]    Omnipo- 
tence ;  doing  of  all  or  any  things. 

"Meekly  dextrous  omnijlcence."— Literary  World, 

Feb  10,  1882. 

*  6m'-nl-  form,  a.  [Lat.  omniformis :  omnis  = 
all,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]    Of  all  forms 
or  shapes;  having  every  shape. 

"The  living  omniform  seminary  of  tb*  world."— 
Berkeley:  Siris,  (281. 

*8m-nI-form'-I-t&  s.  [Eng.  omniform; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  omniform. 

"  Her  self^Menalal  omniformity," 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  111. 

*  6m'-nl-f  y,  v.t.     [Lat.  omnis  =  all,  and  facio 
(pass.  Jio)  —  to  make.]    To  render  universal ; 
to  make  everything  of. 

"To   magnify,    or  rather  omntfy,   his  Lord    and 

Master." — Ward  :  Sermon*,  p.  8. 

*  6m-nig'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  omnigenus :  omnis 
—  all.   and  genus  =  a  race,  a  kind.]    Of  all 
kinds  ;  containing  all  kinds. 

*  oin'-ni-graph,  s.    [Lat.  omnis  =  all ;  suff. 
-jrrapft(q.v.).]  The  same  as  PANTOGRAPH  (q.v.). 

6m-nim'-e-te'r,  s.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Or. 
pirpov  (metrori)  =  a  measure.]  A  surveying 
apparatus  made  public  in  September,  1809, 
by  Eckhold,  a  German,  to  supersede  chain- 
measuring.  It  consisted  of  a  theodolite  and 
a  level,  a  telescope  and  a  microscope.  (Haydn.) 

*  6m-nlp'-ar-ent,  «.    [Pref.  omni-,  and  Eng. 
parent.}    Parent  of  all.    (Davies:  Holy  Roode, 
p.  12.) 

*  6m-nJ-par'-I-ent,  a.      [Lat.    omniparens, 
from  omnis  =  all,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth, 
to  produce.]    Bearing,  producing  or  bringing 
forth  all  things  ;  all-producing. 

*  om-nl-paV-i-tJ-,  s.    [Pref.  omni-,  and  Eng. 
parity  (q.v.).]    General  equality;  equality  in 
every  point  or  way. 

*  6m  nip   ar  ous,  a.    [OMNIPARIENT.]    Pro- 
ducing all  things ;  omniparient. 

*  Sm-n*-pa'-tient  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  omni-, 
and    Eng.    patient.]    Capable   of  bearing  or 
enduring  everything ;   having  powers  of  un- 
limited endurance. 

*  6m  ni  per  9ip   i  ence,    *  dm  -ni  per  - 


tion. 

"  This  omnipresence  or  omniperdpience  terrestrial." 
— More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  eh.  ii. 

*  oin-ni-per-cip'-I-ent,  a.  [Pref.  omni-, 
and  Eng.  percipient  (q.v.).]  Perceiving  or  able 
to  perceive  all  things  ;  having  unlimited  per- 
ception. 

"An  emniperciptent  omnlpreflence  which  does  hear 
and  see  whatever  is  said  or  transacted  in  the  world." 
— Mart :  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  oh.  It 

6m  nip  6  tcn9e,  *  om-nip  6  ten  9^, 
*  om-ni-po- tea-eye,  s.  [Fr.  omnipotence, 
from  Late  Lat.  omnipotentia :  omnis  =  all,  and 
potentia  =  power  ;  ap.  &  Port,  omnipotencia : 
Ital.  omnipotenza.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  omnipotent ; 
unlimited,  infinite,  and  almighty  power  (An 
attribute  of  God.) 

"  God  uses  not  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule  of  an 
absolute  omnipotence,"— Bp.  Sail;  Serm.  at  Wett- 
miruter  (April  5,  1638). 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  a  particular  thing. 

"fLovel  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplle*." 

Itenham :  Sophy. 

om-nlp'-o-tent,  a.  <fe  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
omnipotent :  omnis  =  all,  and  potens  =  power- 
ful ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  omnipotence.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Almighty;  having  unlimited  or  infinite 
power ;  all-powerful. 

"  He  must  needs  have  the  power  of  all  finite  being  : 
which  is,  to  be  omnipotent."— Grew :  Cotmo,  Sacra, 
blc.  i.,  ch.  i. 
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2.  Having  unlimited  power  over  s  particu- 
lar thing. 

"Oh,  omnipotent  love!  how  near  the  god  drew  to 
the  complexion  of  a  goose  1 "— MoAwpi  :  Merry  H'iwf 
of  Windtor,  v.  ft. 
*  3.  Arrant,  desperate. 

"The  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  crud 
'Stand'  to  a  true  man."— Shakftp. :  1  Henry  /K.,  L  S. 

B.  As  subst.  (with  the  definite  article) :  The 
Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  Boasting  I  could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent."  Milton:  P.  L.,  IT  «. 

6m-nIp'-6-tent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  omnipottnti 
-///.]  In  an  omnipotent  manner ;  with  iir 
finite  or  unlimited  power. 

"  The  Lord,  omnipotently  great." 

Mir  ling  :  Domttetay  ;  Eleventh  ffoure. 

6m  m  pres'  encT),  *  6m  ni  prcf  en  9y, 
$.  [OMNIPRESENT.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  omnipresent ;  presence  in  every  place 
at  the  same  time  ;  universal  presence,  ubi- 
quity. (An  attribute  of  God.) 

"He  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipretence.'  Milton:  P.  I...  vii.  MO. 

6m-nl-pres/-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  omni* 
=  all.  and  prresens  =  present.]  Present  in 
every  place  at  the  same  time;  universally 
present,  ubiquitary. 

"  Each  be  omnipretent  to  perceive 
What  endlesa  links  the  blended  fabric  weave." 

Brooke:  Univertal  Beauty,  bit.  ii. 

*  6m  ni  pre  ?en  tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng 
omnrpresent ;   -ial.]     Implying  universal  pre- 
sence. 

"  His  omnipretentiat  nlllng  all  things  being  an  In* 

separable  property  of  his  divine  nature."— South :  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  l. 

*  Sm-nl-prev'-^-lent,  a.    [Pref.  omni-,  and 
Eng.  prevalent  (q.v.).]    Prevalent  or  prevail- 
ing everywhere,  all-powerful. 

"The  Earl  of  Dunbar,  then  omnlprtvalent  with 
King  James."— Fuller:  Worthiei,  ii.  860. 

*  6'm-ill-re'-&en-cy',  *.     [Pref.  omni-,  and 
Eng.  regency.}    Universal  rule. 

"Tb«  omniregency  of  Divine  Providence."—  Socket  s 
life  of  William*,  I  S3. 

6m  nisc  -i  cn9c,    6m  nisc  I-en  cy  (so 

as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  omnis  =  all,  and  scientia  = 
knowledge  ;  scio  =  to  know;  Fr.  omniscience; 
Sp.  omnisciencia ;  Ital.  amniscimza.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  omniscient ;  bound- 
less or  unlimited  knowledge ;  infinite  know- 
ledge or  wisdom.  (An  attribute  of  God.) 

"  Men  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  and  omnipresence  should  ever  tw 
wrapt  iu  swadling  clothes.'  —  South:  Oermont,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  8. 

6m-nisc  -i  ent  (so  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  omni* 

—  all,  and  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio  =  to  know ; 
Fr.  om?iisci€«.( ;  Sp.  omnisciente.]  Having 
omniscience  or  knowledge  of  all  things  ;  infi- 
nitely wise. 

"  For  what  can  scape  the  eye 
Of  Ood  all-seeiug.  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omnitcient  t"  Milton:  /'./,.,  x.  7. 

6m  msc  i  cnt  ly  (so  as  sh).  adv.  [Eng. 
omniscient;  -ly.]  In  an  omniscient  manner ; 
with  infinite  or  unlimited  knowledge  or 
wisdom. 

*  6m-nisc'  1  OUS  (SO  as  sh),  a,    [Lat.  omnit 
=  all,  and  scio  =  to  know.]     The  same  as 
OMNISCIENT  (q.v.). 

"  I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omnuriout,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead."— 
BakevriU  :  On  Providence. 

*  o'm-ni-spe'c'-tive,  a.    [Lat.  omnis  =  all, 
and  specto  =  to  behold,  to  see.]  Beholding  or 
seeing  all  things ;  able  to  see  everything. 

"Thee  great  omniscient,  omnitpectiw  Power  I" 

Boyte :  The  Only  With. 

6m  -m  um,  «.  [Lat.  =  of  all ;  gen.  pL  of 
omnis  —  alL]  On  the  Stock  Exchange  a  term 
used  to  express  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
different  stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  funded. 

omul!1  m  gatherum,  s.  A  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  persons  or  things ;  a  medley 

"Our  meeting.  .  .  wwmerelyanomnfum-yatAffruf* 
of  all  the  party."— D.  of  Buckingham:  Court  of  Wit- 
Ham  I  >'.  A  Victoria,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  v. 

*  o'm-niv'-a-gfcnt,  n-    [Lat.  omni*  =  all,  and 
vagans,  pr.'par.  of  vagor  =  to  wander,]    Wan- 
dering everywhere  and  anywhere. 

*  oin-niv'-a-lenee,  s.     [Lat.    omni*  =  all, 

pr.  par.  of  vaUo  —  to  be  able,]  Om- 


nipotence. 


"  Making  another  one  omnivalence." 

Daviei :  Summa  Totalit,  p  17. 


b6H.  btf^ ;  pint,  J<RW ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a? :  expect,  genophon.  exist,   ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shun,    -tion,  -slou  «  sttun ;  -{ion,    §  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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omnivalent — on 


•5m  nlv-a  lent,  a.  [OMNIVALENCB.]  All- 
powerful,  omnipotent 

&n-nlV-or-»,  ».  pi.  (Let  omnii  =  all,  and 
twro  =  to  devour.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  division  of  Artiodaetyle  Ungu- 
lates, comprising  two  recent  families  (Hip- 
popotamidge,  and  Suidte),  and  two  fossil  (Auo. 
plotheridee  and  Oreodontida;). 

2.  Ornith,  :  In  Temminck's  classification  an 
order  of  birds  feeding  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  :  example,  the  starling. 

5m  nlv'  br-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vmni  torus;  Fr. 
omntcore.J  [OMNIVORA.]  All  devouring  ;  eat- 
ing all  and  everything. 

•  Under  this  haul  maj  be  clwed  the  Indiscriminate 
or  ontmronMu  appetite  of  the  Patagonlaus."—  /4/iUjay  : 
Jrtn<<  In  (to  Lower  ylirimafe.  I  «o. 

IT  Often  used  figuratively  ;  chiefly  in  the 
expression,  an  amnivnroits  reader  =  one  who 
devours  all  kinds  of  literature. 

tVm&-,  pref.    [Gr.  «Vo?  (omos)  =  the  shoulder.] 
Aruit,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
onio  hyoid,  >. 

Aunt.  :  Connecting  the  hyoid  bone  with  the 
•boulder.  There  is  an  amo-hyo'ul  muscle. 

6-mo  phag'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  oV°*«Y«  (dmoplta- 
gos)  =  eating  raw  flesh:  ily.u  foutjmraw. 
undressed,  and  ^ay«r  (ptoi<7«in)  =  to  eat.  ] 
Eating  raw  flesh  ;  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  use  of  raw  flesh  aa  food. 

omophagic-rltes,  «.  pi 

Compar.  Uythal.  :  Kites  in  which  hnman  flesh 
was  eaten.  The  term  as  an  act  of  wo^hip  or 
devotion  covers  all  religious  ceremonies  of 
which  cannibalism  forms  or  formed  a  part.  It 
Is  specifically  applied  to  the  Orpli'c  rites, 
In  which  the  myth  of  the  passion  of  'tagn-us 
was  commemorated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  man, 
who  was  dismembered,  and  eaten.  These 
rites  were  celebrated  triennially  at  Chios  and 
Tenedos,  and  from  these  terrible  feasts  Diony- 
80s  obtained  the  appellation  of  eater  of  raw 
flesh.  Omoi'hagic  rites  were  introduced  into 
Italy  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
•  ml  in  B.C.  189  the  Senate,  warned  of  the 
nature  by  a  freedman  who  had  been  initiated. 
and  who  was  marked  out  as  a  victim,  issued 
the  decree  "  De  Boccbanalibus,"  which  ban- 
ished the  Orphic  mysteries  from  Italy.  The 
raw  flesh  of  a  ram  or  an  ox  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted for  human  flesh. 


*  mog  -ra-phy;  «.     [Or. 

same,  ana  ypa>i»a»  (graphd)  =  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.] A  method  of  representing  objects, 
intended  Jo  be  a  substitute  for  engraving, 
lithography,  and  painting. 

5  -m6  plate,  i.    [Or.   .VoirXiTTi  (Smaplatf), 
from  utpLOf  (omos)  =  the  shonlder,  and  jrAoTij 
{plate)  =  the  flat  surf  ice   of  a  body,  from 
irAarvc  (plains)  =  Rat,  broad  ;  Fr.  onopiate.] 
Anat.  :  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

*  6-md-pla-t6s'-c6p-jf,  s.    [Eng.  amoplate; 
and  Gr.  nowtM  (pkopeo)  =  to  view,  to  observe.] 
Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade. 

o  moV  te  gite,  «.  That  part  of  the  cara- 
pace ot  a  crustacean  which  is  behind  the  cer- 
vical groove  and  covers  the  thorax. 

8mph' 

710. 
Pe 

&nph'-a-clte,  *.  [Gr.  oV4>o{  (omphax)  =  an 
unripe  grape;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  omphazit.] 
Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  of  a  gross-  to 
leek-green  colour,  forming  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  rock  called  Eclngite.  Original 
analyses  were  probably  made  on  impure 
material  ;  subsequent  investigation  indicates 
a  relationship  with  the  minerals  of  the  pyrox- 
ene or  hornblende  groups. 

5m  pha-li'-a,  a.  [A  contract  of  omphalan- 
dria  (Cram  Gr.  af+mHi  (omphalos)  =  the  navel, 
and  avrjp  (aner),  gonit.  ai-Spo?  (arulros)  —  a 
man),  under  whicli  name  Dr.  Patrick  Browne 
first  described  it.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacete,  tribe  Aca- 
lyi'hea?.  Omphalea  diarulra  is  the  Cob-nut,  or 
Hog  nut,  of  Jamaica.  The  seeds,  after  the 
embryo  has  been  extracted  to  diminish  their 
cathartic  effect,  are  eaten.  The  white  Juice  of 
0.  trinruim,  which  grows  in  Guiana,  turns 
black  in  drying,  and  is  used  for  ink. 


ph'  a  c;ine,  o.  (Or.  .V'Jxiiu'oc  (omphakt- 
10.4),  from  o^<po£  (omphax)  —  »n  unripe  grape.] 
ertaining  to  or  derived  from  unripe  fruit. 


6m  phil  ic,  a.  [Gr.  in((>«\uco«  (omphalikoi), 
from  i»u<froAoc  (omplialot)  =s  the  navel.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  navel 

omph  a-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  u/z<f>a\o?  (omphalns) 
=  the  navel]  Belongingto  or  connected  with 
the  navel. 

omphalo-mesenteric,  a.  Connected 
with  tne  navel  and  the  mesentery  ;  chiefly  used 
to  designate  the  first  developed  vessels  in  the 
embryo,  which  dissp)>ear  before  birth.  From 
them  the  general  circulation  proceeds  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  placenta!  circulation  is  established, 
they  cease  to  carry  blood,  and  dwindle  away. 

6m  pha-lo'  bi-um,  .<.  [Pref.  omplialo-,  and 
Gr.  Ao/joc  (iobos)  =  a  legume.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Connaraeen.  (ZEBRA- 
WOOD.) 

6m   pha-lo-9ele,  «.    [Pref.  ompftaZo-,  and  Gr. 
<>)Ait  (kill)  =  a  tumour  ;  Fr.  omphalocele.} 
Paiiiol.  :  A  rupture  of  the  navel. 

6m  pha  lode,  6m-pha  16   di   um,  a. 

[OXPUA  LODES.] 

*  1.  Anat.  :  The  umbilicus  or  naveL 
2.  not.  :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the 
centre  of  the  hilum  of  a  seed  through  which 
the  vessels  pass  into  the  raphe  or  chalaza. 

Sm-phal-o'-dej,  «.  [Gr.  oM*«A»8^  (ompftol- 
&les)  :  pref.  omphalo-,  and  Gr.  cZ&K  (eidos)  = 
fonn,  the  fruit  resembling  the  navel  in  form.] 
Bot.  :  Venus's  Navelwort  ;  a  genus  of  Bora- 
ginacete,  tribe  Cynoglossese.  The  species  are 
from  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  Om- 
pkalodes  linifolla,  a  plant  with  bluish-white 
flowers,  is  valued  for  garden-borders.  0.  vema 
and  other  species  an  cultivated  In  shrub- 
beries. 


ti-a,  s.  [Pref.  omphalo-,  and  Gr.  uaireia 
(manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  the  number  of  knot*  In  the 
navel-string  of  an  infant,  to  show  how  many 
more  children  its  mother  will  have. 

6m   pha-16p-su  -Choi,  «.  pi.   [OMPHALOP- 

STCHITK.] 

*  6m  pha-lSp'-sy-chite,  >.  [Pref.  omphalo-, 
and  Gr.  sfn/x1?  (f**^**)  —  spirit,  soul.} 

UkimK  Hilt,  k  EecierioJ.  (Pi.):  The  same  as 
HESYCHAST  (q.v.).  Tliey  retired  to  a  corner, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  navel  for  a 
long  time,  after  which,  they  said,  a  divine 
light  beamed  forth  from  the  mind  Itself, 
which  diffused  through  their  souU  wonderful 
delight 

6m  pha  iSp  -ter,     Sm  phn-lop'-tlc,    >. 

[Gr.  <V*0aAo?  (omphalos)  ~  tne  navel,  and  uirnjp 
(opter)  =  one  who  looks  or  views  ;  on-nico; 
(optikos)=  pertaining  to  sight] 

Optitx  :  A  optical  glass  which  Is  convex  on 
both  sides  ;  a  double-convex  lens. 

6m  pha  lor  rha'-gl-a,  «.    [Pref.  omphah-, 
anrl    Gr.    payq    (rhaoe)'=  a    bursting   forth; 
pij-ywfu  (rhtgnumi)  =  to  burst  through.] 
Pathoi.  :  Umbilical  hfemorrhagia. 

6m  pha  -16s.  «.    [Or.] 

Anat.  :  The  navel  or  umbilicus. 

6m  pha  lot  -4-mf  ,   s.       [Gr. 

frci  ____ 

Surg.  :  The  operation  of  cutting  the  navel- 

string. 

fimph'-a-nte,  ».    [OHPBACTT<.] 

6m  phy  ma,  a,  (Gr.  in*aA6s  (omphalos)  = 
the  navel  (!)',  and  ^u^a.  (phuma)  =  a  swelling, 
a  tumour.] 

Pateont.  :  A  genus  of  Zoanthnria,  formerly 
called  Cyathophyltum  (Q-V.X  Omphyna  tur- 
binata  is  common  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone. 

o'-m^,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Scot  oam  = 
steani,  vapour.)  Mellow,  as  land.  (Provincial.) 

Sn,  r)r«7>.,  adv.  k  Inter].  [A.S.  on;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  aan;  Icel.  a;  Dan.  on  ;  Sw.  a,  (prep.) 
an  (adv.)  :  Goth,  ana  ;  Ger.  an  ;  Or.  ava  (ana)  ; 
Russ.  na;  S.-msc.  ana.  /»  is  a  weakened 
form  of  on.  (Skeat.)] 

A*  As  preposition  : 

1.  Upon  the  surface  or  upper  part  of  any- 


thing and  supported  by  it;  placed  or  lying 
upoii  the  surface  of. 

"  On  the  STUM  «b«  lies." 

Shaketp.:  rtnui  *  Atomlt,  tn. 

2.  Supported  by. 

"  Leaning  on  their  elbowt." 

Shaktin.:  VrnutAAdonU.il> 

S.  Hence,  after  and  in  consequence  of  ;M 
a  result  of  and  immediately  after. 

"  On  her  fright*  am!  griefs 
She  is  before  her  time  delivered.* 

SHake,t>  :   Wiitter't  Tale,  1L  t 

4.  Denoting  reliance  or  dependence  :  as,  Tc 
rely  on  a  person  for  help. 

5.  Denoting   the  conditions  or  consider* 
tlons    In   view  of  which   anything  is  dona, 
agreed,  or  arranged :  as.  Peace  was  settled  on 
favourable  terms. 

"  Find  pardon  on  my  true  Bubmtulon.* 

Shatetft.  :  I  I/enry  IT,,  lit  t. 

6.  Denoting  a  pledge  or  engagement,  or  that 
which  is  pledged. 

"  I  charge  thee  on  thy  doty." 
Ma*«p. :  J/KC*  Ado  About  #«M*g,  1 1 

7.  At  the  peril  of :  as,  On  thy  life,  sj-eak  not 
&  Denoting  invocation  or  imprecation :  as, 

A  curse  on  him. 
9.  To  the  account  of. 

ur  children."- 


10.  Denoting  performance  or  action  upon  the 
surface,  upper  part,  or  outside  of  anything : 
as,  To  play  on  a  harp,  or  on  a  drum. 

11.  Denoting  motion  of  anything  moving, 
falling,  or  being  thrown  towards  and  to  thr 
surface  or  upper  part  of  anything. 

"  Whoeoever  ib»ll  Ml  <m  thle  .tone  thill  In  broken ; 
but  on  whomsoever  it  »hnU  1*11  U  will  gi  lua  him  to 
powuer."— JruaAev  xxL  «. 

12.  Toward  ;  In  the  direction  of. 

"  12  floni  nod  on  him." 

ataleif. :  JMiu  Conor,  L  t 

13.  Denoting  direction  of  thought 

"  I  think  on  thee."  Skukaf.  i  Sonn*  11 

11.  Toward,  on,  for ;  denoting  the  object  .*( 
some  feeling  :  aa,  To  have  pity  on  a  person. 

15.  At  or  near ;  in  proximity  to ;  denoting 
situation,  position,  or  place :  as,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  England. 

16.  In  reference  or  relation  to :  as,  on  oar 
part,  on  your  side. 

17.  In  support  of :  In  favour  of;  on  the  side 
of :  as,  To  bet  on  a  horse,  The  chances  are  M 
our  side. 

18.  At  or  in  the  time  ot 

*  Ac  on  a  May  uiorwenvng  on  Malverne  huTfea 
Me  by  fel  for  to  kleiie. '        Piert  rtvuhmun.  p.  1. 

19.  On  the  occasion  of,  with  reference  to  a 
cause  or  motive  :  as,  To  wear  official  dress  on 
state  occasions. 

20.  Denoting  a  state,  condition,  occupation, 
or  engagement 


"  Hither  tent  on  the  debating  of  a  marriage." 
:  Ht*n  fill . 
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21.  On  the  staff  of;  among  the  contribu- 
tors to.  with  names  of  journal :  as,  He  was  on 
the  Times. 

*  22.  Confounded  with  o/. 

"Benotjenli'uaon  me."  ~ 

•S/iaA-wp. .-  JuHut  Omar,  i  & 

*  23.  For ;  on  account  of. 

**  A  thin*  to  thank  God  on,"— Shatotp.  1 1  Bertry  IT- 

BLft 

D.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Forward ;  In  progression :  as,  To  mova 
on. 

2.  Forward  ;  In  succession. 

"  These  iraaller  wn  tides  we  utaln  com  tx>so<l  of  otheri 
much  smaller,  idf  which  together  are  *(ju»il  to  all  the 
pores  or  empty  tpAOM  bet*i-fti  them:  mid  •»  ox  |-er- 
petuKlly  till  you  come  to  solid  JJHI titles,  a^ch  tu  li»v» 
no  ixires." — Jfeivton  :  o/rfici, 

3.  In  continuance ;   without  ceasing  or  Lu- 
termission :  as,  To  sleep  on,  To  rend  on 

4.  Attached  to,  or  arranged  on  the  body. 

"The  Athenian  KftrmenU  lit  hnth  on." 

Shaktup.  :  Miti*umm«r  fiiyhfi  fiream.  ii  L 

5.  On  the  stage  or  platform :  as,  Au  actoi 
goes  on. 

6.  Arranged ;  agreed  to ;  coming  off :  as  A 
match  is  on. 

C.  As  adj :    Becoming  intoxicated ;   tipsy 
(Slang.) 

D.  As  inter}.  :  Forward  !  advance  I  go  on  I 

**  Churge,  Cheater,  churve  I    On,  Rtunlt-y.  on, 
W\-rc  the  last  wurOs  of  Mttrmion 

Scott :  JVurmioM,  rL  tt. 

1  (1)  To  6e  on  : 

(a)  To  have  made  a  bet  or  bets. 

(&)  To  be  tipsy. 


tate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fnther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  fire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  W9H  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  ca  =  o  j  ey  =  a ;  QU  -  lew. 


(2)  On  fire:  [FiKR,  s.,  III.  2]. 

(5)  On  hand:  (HAND,  *.,  K  13). 
(4)  On  high  :  [Hioa,  f  (2)]. 

(6)  Ore  «We:  [OFF,  adv.,  1[  (2)]. 

(ft)  On  the  wty  :  In  a  condition  of  travelling, 
moving,  or  making  progress. 

(7)  On  the  wing:    in  flight,  flying;  hence, 
flg.,  (.lupailiny. 

(8)  On  it,  on't  ;  Used  for  of  it   (Now  only 

vuliiar.) 

on  coinc,  *. 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

2.  The  beginning  of  a  business,  especially  of 
One  re<j:iii  ing  great  exertion. 

3.  An  attack,  especially  of  a  disease. 

on-coming,  a.  Coming  near,  approach- 
ing, Hearing.  (G.  Eliot;  M  itUtlemarch,  ch.  xx.) 

on  hanger,  s.  A  hanger-on  ;  one  who 
bangs  on  or  attaches  himself  to  another. 

•on,  a.    [ONS.] 

8n'  -a-gcr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  6Vaypo$  (onagros). 

*  1.  Ancient  Ordn.  :  An  ancient  military  en- 
gine for  hurling  stones  out  of  a  cup-shaped 
receptacle,  so  called  from  the  action  of  the 
Wild  ass  in  kicking  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

2.  Zool.  :  Equus  onager,  the  Wild  Ass  of  the 
Asiatic  desurts,  of  which  there  are  several 
Varieties.  The  Wild  Ass  of  Assyria  was  con- 
sidered specifically  distinct  by  Geofiroy  fet. 
Hilaire,  and  named  E.  hemippus,  but  the  two 
forms  "seem  to  be  very  nearly  akin."  (Sclater.) 

8n'-  a-gra  <  ->1.  6n'-a-gr«e),  «.   [Fern,  of  Lat. 
onager,  o'nujrin*.}    (ONAGER.] 

1.  Bot.  £  Surg.:  The  typical  genns  of  the 
order  On«grac:e*  (q.v.);  now  reduced  to  a 
synonym  of  (Enothera  (q.v.). 

2.  (I'l.)  :  Jusbieu's  name  for  the  order  Ona- 
gracefle, 

$n-a-gra'-ce'-»,  8n-a-gra-rf-e'-«,  *.  pi. 

I  Mod.  Lat.  onojrfa);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  auff. 
-acece,  -artece.} 

Bot.  :  Oiiagrads  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Ex»gens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  shiubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite, 
simple,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves;  and  red, 
purple,  white,  blue,  or  yellow  axillary  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  Calyx  superior,  tubular;  the 
limli  four  lobed  ;  aestivation  valvate;  petals 
gem-rally  equal  in  number  to  the  division  of 
the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  throat  ;  stamens 
one,  five,  or  eight,  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; 
ovary  two  to  four  cells,  generally  surrounded 
by  a  disk  ;  fruit  Iwccate  or  capsiilar,  with  two 
to  four  cells,  many-seeded.  Found  in  America, 
India,  and  Europe;  rarer  in  Africa.  Tribes 
six  —  Jussiaeeae,  Epilobeae,  Montinese,  Clrreae, 
and  Gaurese.  Known  genera  twenty-two, 
species  300.  Many  species  we  found  in  the 
United  States. 

8n  a  grad,  «.    [Mod.  Lat  onagr(a);   Eng. 
suff.  -ad.} 
Bot.  (PL  )  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Onagracea 

6'  nan  ism,  «.    [From  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9)  ; 

sii  ff.  -ism.\    Self-  pollution,  mastorbation. 


p  po.  s.    [Brazilian  name.] 
Zool.  ;   Callithrix  discolor,  sometimes  called 
the  Ventriloquist  Monkey.     It  is  from  Para 
and  the  Brazils,  and  is  nocturnal. 

*  O119O,  f.      [OUNCE.] 

once  (as  wunsX  'ones,  *onis,  *ooncs, 
*  oonys,  cutv.  [A.8.  dues,,  originally  the  geuit. 
sing.  maac.  and  unit,  of  an  =  one.  J 

1.  Onetime;  on  or  at  one  time  or  occasion 
only. 

"  He  died  onto  Bin  oner."  —  Roman*  vi.  10. 

8.  On  a  certain  occasion  ;  at  one  time. 
"The  little  Love-God  lying  once  asleep-  * 

Shakttp.  :  X  .nnet  154. 

8.  At  one  time  ;  formerly,  in  past  time. 

"  1  uo  more  can  aee  what  once  I  wiw." 

Shah-it*.  ;  K«i*  of  Lurrtcft  1.764. 

4.  At  some  future  time  ;  some  time  or  other. 
"I  hwjie  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die,"—  fihakeap.  •'  2 


6.  Used  with  the  force  of,  as  soon  as  ;  espec., 
With  j/and  when. 

*'  Having  Qn<w  tins  juice,  I']]  watch  Titnnia." 

M  (Ac*!*  :  Mi<i*u»,mer  A'.yla't  tiream,  U.  1. 

U  I.  At  once,  *  At  ones: 
(1)  At   one   and    the  same  time  ;  simulta- 
neously.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  767.) 


on—  one 

(2)  Immediately,  forthwith,  without  delay. 

"  Rtatid  nut  u  |  «>ii  the  order  of  your  Kolug, 
But  go  at  once.'  Sftaketp.  i  Macbeth,  lit  4. 

(3)  Sudd.'Uly,  precipitately  ;  not  gradually 
or  by  degrees. 

"  Night  c  .me  on,  not  by  degrees  preparM, 
But  allot  once."          Itryden  :  L'ymon  A  Iphigenia,  83S. 

2.  Once  is  used  substentively  with  this  and 
that  ;  as,  this  once,  that  once  —  this  or  that  one 
occasion. 

3.  Once  and  again  :  Repeatedly  ;  more  than 
once. 

4.  Once  in  a  way  (properly,  once  and  away)  : 
Once  and  no  more  ;  ou  rare  occasions  ;  ouly 
occasionally. 

6h'-chus,  «.  [Or.  Syims  (ongkos)  =  A  barb.] 
PaloMnt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes, 
known  only  by  its  spines,  unless  some  minute 
scales  also  belong  to  it.  Oncfws  tenttistriatns 
occurs  in  the  Bone-bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks 
at  the  top  of  the  Silurian. 

6n  -^id,  s.  [OKCIDIUH.]  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Oncidium  (q.v.). 

"  The  inflorescence  of  thiaOncid."—  Gardener*  Chron- 
icle, No.  403,  p.  881. 

d'n-c.l-der'-es,  *.  [Or.  oy«os  (ongkos)  =  a 
hook,  and  &?po?  (d&ros)  =  long.] 

Entom  :  A  genus  of  Lamiinse  (q.v.X  They 
have  long  bodies,  and  strong  legs  and  claws. 
Oncideres  vomicosus,  from  tropical  America, 
gnaws  branches  of  trees  round  till  they  fall  to 
the  ground.  0.  ciiigulatus,  fuither  north,  is 
the  Hickory  -girdler  which  attacks  the  Hick- 
ory tree.  (Bates.) 

da-cl-di'-a-dtt,  s.pl.  plod.  Lat.  oncidi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit  -ados.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Pulmoniferous  Gastero- 
poda, section  Inoperculata,  with  two  genera, 
Oncidium  (q.v.)  and  Vagiuulua.  Animal  slug- 
like,  covered  by  coriaceous  mantle,  broader 
than  foot,  no  shell,  eyes  at  tip  of  cylindrical 
retractile  tentacles. 

$n-  cid'  i  uxn,  t.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of  Or. 
oyKOf  (ongkos)  =  a  bulk,  a  mass.] 

JU  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orchidacese,  tribe  Van- 
deae,  family  Brassidae.  It  owes  its  generic 
name  to  the  fact  that  there  are  excrescences 
at  the  base  of  the  labellum.  It  resembles 
Odontoglossam  (q.v.),  but  has  the  column 
shorter,  and  not  narrowed  at  the  base.  More 
than  two  hundred  species  are  known  from 
the  mountainous  parts  of  tropical  America. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  Oncidium  PapUio,  the 
Butterfly-plant  (q.v.).  0.  altissimum  sends  np 
fifteen  to  twenty  flower  spikes,  bearing  in  all 
about  two  thousand  flowers. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  On- 
cfdiadse  (q.v.).  They  live  on  aquatic  plants  In 
the  marshes  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Sixteen  species  are 
known,  from  Britain,  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  Mauritius,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific. 


e*,  *.    [Gr.  oyxtrof  (ongkinos) 
=  a  hook,  and  Ao/3»f  (lobe)  =  a  handle.] 

Zool  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  On- 
cinolabidse  (q.v.).  They  have  very  small 
suckers  disposed  in  five  bands. 

fin  5in  6  lab  i  dte,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  on- 
cinolab(es)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fete.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holothuroidea  in  which 
the  skin  has  barbed  spicules,  and  there  is  no 
respiratory  tree  ;  tube  feet  present. 

6n-c6  graph,  *.  tGr.  oyco?  (ongkot)  =  bulk  ; 
suff.  -graph.}  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
C.  S.  Roy  for  recording  the  measurements 
made  by  his  oncometer. 

tfn-co'm'-e'-tcr,  *.  (Gr.  oyieo?  (ongkos)  :=  bulk, 
and  utTpov  (metrori)  —  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Dr.  C.  8.  Roy  for  mea- 
suring an  internal  organ.  It  consists  of  a 
membrane,  with  metal  capsules  applied  to 
the  outside  of  the  organ  ;  warm  oil  is  inserted 
into  one  of  the  cbaml>er8  of  the  instrument,  a 
greater  or  less  amount  being  required  as  the 
organ  is  large  or  small.  (Foster  :  Pkytiol.) 

dn-co-rhyn'-chiis,  *.  [Gr.  o-y^o?  (ongchos)  = 
a  barb,  and  pvyxos  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout.] 

Ichthy,  :  A  genus  of  Salmonidse,  differing 
only  from  Salino  in  the  increased  numl»er  of 
anal  rayn  more  than  fourteen.  All  the  species 
are  nityratory,  ascending  American  and  Asiatic 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacitic. 
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on  co  sine,  s.  [Gr.  OYKWO-I?  (onk6nt)  =  swell- 
iug,  iutumescenue  ;  Ger.  onkosin.} 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral ;  colour,, 
apple-green  to  brownish  or  gray  ;  translu- 
cent. Compos.  :  a  hyd rated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash ;  related  to  pinite  (q.v.X 
Occursat  Passecken,  near  Tamsweg,  Salzburg. 

6n-co-sper  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  oy«(*  (onlcos)  =  any- 
thing bent,  and  tnrepua  (sperma)  =  a  seed ; 
named  from  the  hooked  seeds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacese,  tribe  Arecea*. 
Oncosperma  filamentosa  is  called  by  the  Malays 
the  Nibung,  or  Nibong,  and  grows  in  the  Kast 
ern  Archipelago.  The  delicate  white  heart, 
when  young,  is  eaten  in  Borneo  like  cabbage. 
The  wood  is  used  for  building. 

dn-cot'-6-m^t  «.  [Gr.  5y«o«  (ongkos)  =  * 
tumour,  and  ropy  (tome)  =  a  cutting. 

Surg. :  The  opening  of  a  tumour  with  a- 
lancet  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

on'-da-tra,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  found  by  Lacepede  for  the*' 
reception  of  the  Musquash  (Fiber  zibethicus\ 
to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction. 

*  onde,  s.    [A.S.  anda,  onda  =  breath.) 

1.  Breath.    (Gower:  C.  A.t  v.) 

2.  Malice,  rage,  fury.    (Romaunt  of  the  floae.)1 

on  de,  on  dy,  a.    [Fr].       \ 

Her. :  Wavy  ;  applied  to 
charges,  the  edges  of  which 
are  curved  and  recurved 
like  waves. 

ond-ing,  s.  [Eng.  on,  and 
ding,]  A  fall  of  raiu  or  snow. 
(Scotch.) 

"  '  What  «ort  of  night  is  itT'  ONDK. 

•Onding  u  «u»w,  tether.'  "—Xcott: 
Start  <if  Mitllolhian,  cb.  viii. 

on  dlt  (t  silent),  *.    [Fr.,  lit.  =  one  snys,  they 

say.]  They  say,  people  say ;  it  is  said.  As  a 
noun  it  is  used  to  signify  a  current  rumour,  a 
flying  report. 

one  (as  wunX  *  on,  *  ot  *  oo,  *  oon, « ,  pnm., 
adv.,  &  «.  [A.S".  an;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  ten; 
Icel.  einn;  Dan.  ten ;  8w.  en;  Goth,  eins; 
Ger.  ein ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  aon ;  Wei.  vn;  Lat. 
unu& ;  O.  Lat.  oinos;  Gr.  oi»6*  (oinos).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  or  consisting  of  a  single  thing  or  ft 
unit;  not  two  or  more. 

"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptlim:  one  God  and 
Father  of  *l\.  —Epheriatit  IT.  i>, 

2.  Forming  a  whole  ;  undivided,  single. 

"  And  he  Reide.  for  this  thing  a  mun  »ch»l  leve  hulir 
Mul  mudir  mid  he  cchal  drawe  to  his  wyf.  »ud  thel 
>chal  Ite  tweyue  in  oo  fle&ch."—  Wycliffe :  Matthew  ziz. 

3.  Single  in  kind,  common  ;  the  same. 

"  One  plague  WM  ou  you  all."— 1  Samuel  vi.  4 

4.  Denoting  a  contrast,  or  expressing  one 
particular  thing  as  opposed  to  another. 

"Ask  from  the  one  aid*  of  heaven  unto  the  other 
whether  th«re  hath  beeu  any  such  thing  aa  tins."— 
Deuteronomy  iv.  82. 

5.  Some  ;  said  of  a  single  person  or  thing 
indefinitely. 

"  I  will  marry  one  dnj." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Error*,  11,  L 

^  Frequently  used  in  combination  with  any 
or  some. 

"  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom 
and  undemtRiideth  it  not,  then  couieth  the  wicked 
one  and  cAtcheth  away  that  which  wr*  aown  111  bla 
heart.1*— Matthew  xiiL  19. 

B.  As  pronoun: 

1.  A  single  person. 

2.  Used,  like  the  French  on  (from  which,, 
however,  it  is  not  derived),  as  a  general  or  in 
definite  nominative  for  any  man  ;  any  person 

"  One  would  swear  he  taw  them  quake." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  MMl 

*  C.  An  adv. :  Only,  alone. 
D.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  particular  individual  whether  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  One,  mine  ancient  friend." 

Shaketp, .  Timon  ttf  Athens,  L  «. 

*ff  In  this  sense  one  can  take  a  plural  form. 
"In  this  land  the  Shining  Onet  commonly  walked.1* 
—Bunyan  :  Pilgrim'*  Progrcti,  jit,  1. 

2.  The  first  whole  number,  consisting  of  a 
unit. 

3.  The  symbol  representing  the  first  whole. 
number  (1  or  I.). 

^f  (1)  At  one:  In  accord  or  agreement;  re- 
conciled. [ATONE.] 


boll.  b6">;  pout,  J<nkrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  v.n,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Injc. 
•«Un,    tian  -  sh^n.    -tion,  -  aion  =  shiin ;  -fion,  -slon  -  zli  nn.    -oloua,  -tious,  -aious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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one— only 


(2)  All  one:  Just  the  same  ;  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  :  as,  It  is  all  <mt  to  me  what  you 
do  or  say. 

(3)  One  day  : 

(a)  On  a  certain  or  particular  day  already 
pas.. 

(b)  On  some  future  day  ;  Borne  day  ;  at  some 
future  indefinite  time. 

••  Yon  th.ll  one  day  find  it/ 

Khakeip.  :  Merry  Him  of  Windior,  lit  J. 

*|  One  is  largely  used  in  com|K>sition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  generally 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  one-arckett,  one-armed, 
one-eyed,  one-handed,  one-matted,  Ac. 

one-berry, 

Eat.  :  Pane  yuadrifolia. 
one-blade,  •• 
£ot.:  Coimdlaria  biSolia. 
one  horse,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawn  by  a  single  horse. 

"  Severely  bumbled  to  her  ont-h»rtt  chair." 

Jeitynt  :  Modern  Pint  Lady. 

2.  Fig.  :   Insignificant,  poor,  mean,  small, 
petty.    (Amer.  Slang.) 

one  ribbed,  «. 

Sot.  :  Having  but  one  rib  as  la  most  leave*. 

IHlDRIB.] 

one-sided,  a. 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  only  one  side. 

2.  Fig.  :  Supporting  or  in  favour  of  one  side 
or  party  ;  partial,  unjust,  unfair  :  as,  a  one- 
tided  speech,  a  one-sided  view,  &c. 

IL  Bot.:  Having  all  the  parts  turned  one 
way,  the  stalk  being  twisted  ;  unilateral, 
•ecund.  Example  :  the  flowers  of  An  tholiza. 

one  sidedly,  rc'/i'.  Inaone-sided  mannei  ; 
unfairly  ;  without  regard  to  the  rights  or 
claims  of  both  sides. 

one  sldedness,  «.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  one-sided  ;  partiality,  bias. 

*  one  (as  wun),  v.t.    [ONE,  a.]    To  make  one  ; 
to  cause  to  become  one  ;  to  unite. 

"  Lo.  echc  thing  that  U  oned  ID  hiniselve 
la  wore  strong  than  whaii  it  H  j  •catered." 

0/Kiuc*r:  C.  T..  7.HO. 

-one,  tuff.    [Eng.  (acefftnt.} 

Chem.  :  A  suffix  used  as  an  abbreviation 
of  acetone  or  ke  tone  :  thus,  ben/one  —  benzoic 
ketone.  This  termination  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed without  definite  meaning,  as  in  quinone. 

4  ne'-gite,  «.     [From    Lake  Onega,  on  the 

shore  of  which  it  was  found  ;  sun*,  -ite  (Af  in.).] 

If  in.  :  An  acicular  form  of  Gothite  (q.v.) 

found  enclosed  (wholly  or  in  part)  in  crystals 

of  quartz. 

*  one'  -  head  (one  as  wun),  *  on  -  bed, 
*  oon-hede,  s.     [Eng.  one;  -head.]     One- 
ness, individuality,  unity. 

"  We  reden  of  the  ocmhede  ot  the  Tryntye."— 
trycHfi  :  Jama.  (I'rul.) 

*  &-ne'ar'-i-orite,   ».     [ONEIROCRITIC.]    An 
,  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  an  oueirocritic. 

•6  -neir-i-crit'-Ic.  a.  &  «.  [Or.  c.x<ipo- 
KptriKof  (oneirokritikos),  from  opeipoc,  ovtipov 
(oneiros,  oneiron)  =  a  dream,  and  «pinu  (trine) 
=  to  judge,  to  discern.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  pretending  to  have 
the  power  of  interpreting  dreams,  or  of  fore- 
telling future  events  from  dreams. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  interprets  or  pre- 
tends to  interpret  dreams. 

"  Having  surveyed  all  ranki  and  professions,  I  do  cot 
find  in  any  quarter  ot  the  town  an  oneirocrittck.  or  ail 
<  Interpreter  of  dreams.1*—  Addtton  :  Spectator,  No.  505. 

*  «S-neir-4-crit'-Io-al,  a.     [ONEIROCRITIC.] 
The  same  as  ONEIUOCRITIC  (q.v.). 

"  That  new  kind  of  observation  which  my  metro. 
trttical  correepondeut  baa  directed  him  to  make.  — 
AddiKin  :  Spectator,  No.  597. 

*  O^neir-4-orit'  -i-clsm,    ».      [Eng.    oneiro- 
critix;   -ism,.]     The  same  as  ONEIROCRITICS 
(q.v.). 

*  8-neir-6-crit-)(es.  ».  [ONEIROCHITIC.]  The 
art  of  interpreting  dreams. 

S-neir-o-dyn'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  iWpw,  oWipo* 
(oneiros,  O7wiron)  =  a  dream,  and  vovvq  (odutie) 
=  pain.]  Painful  dreams  ;  nightmare  ;  dis- 
turbed sleep. 


*  on-e'ir-6T-d-gIst,    *.      [Eng.    oneirolog(y)  ; 
-is..]    One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  oneir- 
ology. 

"The  oneirocrit.w  or  omirotoffi#t.'—&nUk*v:  Th* 
Doctor,  eh.  cxxvili. 

*  on  eir  oT-d-gy,   s.     [Or.   oj^ipo?,  6c«ipoi/ 
(oiwiros,  oneiron.)  =  a  dream,  and  Aoyos  (/o^os) 
=  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  dreams ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
dreams. 

*  6  neir  o  man-cy,  s.    [Gr.  oitipo?. 
(ontiros,  oneiron)  =  a   dream,   and    p-avrt-ia 
(manteia)=  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination, 
or  foretelling  of  future  events  by  dreams. 

"  Oneiramancy,  thiu  symbolically  Interpreting  tbe 
tb.ug..  Men  iu  dreamt,  u  not  unknown  to  tbe  lower 
net*."— Tyler .-  Primttt**  Culture,  L  110. 

*  5n  ei-rdV-co'-pfot,  «.    [Eng.  oneiroscopfy) ; 
-is..]    One  who  is  skilled  in  oneiroscopy ;  an 
interpreter  of  dreams. 

*  on  ei-rds'  co  py\  s.     [Or.  opctpot,  Svttpov 
(oneiros,  oneiron)  =  a  dream,  and  UKOITCW  (Sco- 
ped) =  to  see,  to  observe.  ]    The  art  of  inter- 
preting dreams ;  oneicocritics. 

*  one-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [ONLY.] 

*  one'  ly  ness  (one  as  wun),  s.  [Eng.on«Zy; 
-nes*.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or 
singL'  ;  singleness,  oneness.    (Cudworth :  In- 
UU. System,  p.  633.) 

*  one  -ment  (one  aa  wun),  *.     [Eng.  one ; 
-ment.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  one; 
accord,  concord. 

"  Let  inch  ditcord  'twiit  agreeing  part*, 
Wb.cb  hetice  can  b»  Mt  at  onemtnl  more." 

Up.  Hail:  Satirw,  bk.  ill.  ut  1. 

*  one' -ness,  *  one  nesse  (one  as  wtan), ». 
[Eng.   one;   -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  one  or  single ;  unity,  individuality. 

*'  The  Ilk*  unity  and  onentu  in  any  created  being*." 
—Cudworth:  Intell,  Syttem,  p.  M9. 

on  er  (on  u  won),  s.  [Eng.  on(c);  -er.]  A 
person  who  excels  or  la  A  1  at  anything. 
(Slang.) 

*  dn'-«r-a-rj,%  o.    [Lat.  onerarius,  from  ontw 
(genit.  oneris)—&  load,  a  burden ;  Fr.  oneraire.] 
Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of  burdens ; 
comprising  a  burden. 

*  6n   er  ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  oneratu*,  pa.  par.  of 
onero  —  to  load,  to  burden  ;  onus  (genit.  oneris) 
=  a  load.]    To  load,  to  burden. 

"  I  will  not  onarate  and  orercharge-  yonr  itomachi. " 
—Btcon  :  Work*,  L  67. 

"  on  er-a  tion,  s.  [Lat  oneratio,  from  onera- 
tus,  \>&.  par.  of  onero  =  to  load,  to  burden.] 
The  act  of  loading  or  burdening. 

6n  er-ous,  a.  [Fr.  onereux,  from  Lat.  onero- 
sus,  from  onus  (genit,  on«ris)=a  load,  a  burden.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing, :  Burdensome,  heavy,  weighty  : 
as,  onerous  duties,  onerous  cares. 

2.  Scots  Law:    Being  or  made  for  a  con- 
sideration ;  being  for  the  advantage  of  both 
sides ;  opposed  to  gratuitous  :  as,  an  onerous 
contract 

onerous  cause,  8. 

Scots  Law :  A  good  and  legal  consideration. 

'  ones,  *  oonys,  adv.  [A.S.  dnet  =  once 
(q.v.).] 

1,  At  one  ;  in  accord  or  agreement. 

2.  Once. 

*6n  ey-er,s.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  mark 
o  ni,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Lat.  oneretur 
nisi  habeat  svfficientem  exonerationem  =  let 
him  be  charged,  unless  he  has  a  sufficient 
excuse.]  The  accountant  of  the  exchequer. 

5n  -fall,  s.     [Eng.  on,  and/aH.] 

L  A  falling  on  or  upon ;  an  attack,  an  on- 
slaught, an  onset. 

"An  we  to  have  military  onfaU t" —Carlyl* :  Fr. 
Bevol..  pt  1.,  bk.  rlL,  ch.  UL 

2.  A  tall  of  rain  or  snow. 

3.  The  fall  of  the  evening, 

6n  -go-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  on,  and  going.} 

A.  As  subst. ;  Procedure,  progress. 

B.  As  adj. :  Proceeding,  progressing ;  not 
intermittent 

*  on-hed,  s.    [ONEHEAD.] 

&-nic'-6-16,  nXe'-o-lo,  s.  [ItaL]  A  variety 
of  onyx  used  for  making  cameo.  (Brandt.) 


6n'-i6n  (1  as  y),   s.     [Fr.  oignon,    from    Lai 
unionem,  accus.  of  unto  =  a  single  onion,  front 
unus  =  one.] 
Botany,  Hart.,  <tc. : 

1.  Allium  cepa,  and  the  genus  Allium.    Tha 
onion,  which  has  a  coate<!  bulbous  root,  and 
large  nstular  leaves,  has  been  cultivated  from 
a  very  early  age  (Num.  xi.  61).    In  England  it 
is  generally  sown  in  rich,  loamy,  and  rather 
moist  soil  in  March  ;  afterwards  it  is  thinned 
and  weeded,  and  the  soil  stirred.     It  is  ready 
to  be  taken  up  in  September.    It  may  be  kept 
through  tbe  winter.    It  is  largely  raised  in 
this  country,  and  onions  of  very  large  size  are 
imported  from  the  Bermudas. 

2.  Various  plants  of  other  genera,  more  or 
less    resembling    the    common  onion.    [Os- 
HUNDA.] 

'  onion-eyed,  a.  Having  the  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  through  the  use  of  an  onion ; 
ready  to  weep. 

"  I,  an  aas,  am  onivn-eyed* 

tihakefp. :  Antony  t  Utopatr*.  tr.  S. 

onion  shell,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
species  of  oyster  of  roundish  form ;  also  for 
some  species  of  Mya  and  Lutraria.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

*  6  nir-6  crit  -io,  a.  &  s.    [OHEIROCRITIC.] 

6  nis  9!  a,  «.    [ONISCUS.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Buccinid&e  (q.v.).  Shell 
with  a  short  spire,  long,  narrow  aperture, 
slightly  truncated  in  front ;  outer  lip  thick- 
ened, denticulate ;  inner  lip  granulated. 
Recent  species,  nine,  from  the  West  Indies, 
China,  Gallapagos,  and  the  United  States,  In 
about  twenty  fathoms  ;  fossil,  three,  from  the 
Miocene  of  United  States  and  St  Domingo. 

8  nis-9i-d86,  «.  [Lat.  onisc(us);  tcm.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Isopoda  and  its  cursorial 
section.  Only  the  outer  antennae  visible, 
inner  minute ;  body  generally  oval,  with  very 
distinct  rings ;  branchial  plates  of  the  hinder 
abdominal  legs  rudimentary,  those  of  the 
anterior  well  developed  ;  the  air  enters  them 
by  small  apertures  at  their  base.  Habit* 
terrestrial.  Found  under  stones,  In  dead 
leaves,  split  wooden  posts,  moss,  or  cellars. 

6  nis  9!  form,  a.    [Lat  onitcus,  and  forma 
-  form.] 

Entom. :  Of  the  form  of  an  oniscus.  Swain- 
son  called  the  larva  of  the  Lyceuidn  onitci- 
form,  or  vermiform. 

6  nis  cus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  britmot  (onii- 
kos),  dimin.,  from  dVot  (ono*)  =  an  ass.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Onis- 
cidae  (q.v.).  Onixus  armadillo  is  the  wood- 
louse. 

on  kot  -6  my,  «.    [ONCOTOMY.) 

*  on-less,  conj.    [UNLESS.] 

on  -li  ness,  s.  [Eng.  only ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  alone. 

6n'-look-er,  s.  ["Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  looker 
(q.v.).J  One  who  looks  on  ;  a  looker-on  ,  a 
spectator. 


i.     [Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  look- 
on,  onward  or  forward ;  tbre- 


5n-look 

ing.]    Lool 
boding. 

on  ly,  *  one-ly,  *  on-llebe,  *  oon-llobe, 
*  0011  li,  "  oon-ly,  a.,  adv.,  prep..  It  conj. 
[A.S.  dnlic  =  one-like,  i.e.,  unique,  from  an  = 
one,  and  lik  =  like.] 

A.  vis  adjective : 

1.  Single,  alone. 

"  He  bad  taken  that  one  for  hla  ontty  studle."— 8tr 
T.  Jlort:  Worlet,  p.  a. 

*2.  Alone;  by  itself;  without  addition  or 
aid ;  single,  mere. 

3.  Alone  in  its  class ;  without  a  fellow  or 
mate  ;  solitary :  as,  an  only  child. 

'  4.  Pre-eminent ;  distinguished  above  all 
others. 

*  5.  Principal,  chief. 

" Hla  onelu  hartaore,  and  hU  onely  foe." 

SptHlir:  F.  «..  ILtt, 

B*  As  adverb : 

1.  In  one  manner ;  for  one  purpose  alone ; 
merely,  simply,  alone  ;  to,  of,  or  for  one  per- 
son or  thing  alone. 

"  That  apertelneth  and  longeth  only  to  the  luges."— 
CtMucer :  Tat*  ttf  J/elideut. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Solely  ;  no  other  than. 

"Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  coutfuually."—  Ovnerit  VL  5. 

3.  Singly  ;  without  more  :  as,  onty-begotten. 
C.  As  prep.  :  Except. 

"Our  whole  office  will  be  turned  out,  only  me."  — 
Pepift  :  Mary,  Aug.  22,  1668. 

I>.  As  conj.  :  Excepting  that  ;  but  :  as,  They 
are  very  alike,  only  one  is  darker  than  the 
othea, 

^J  (1)  Only  not  :  Almost  ;  very  nearly  ;  all 
bnt.  (Lat.  tantum  non.) 

*  (2)  Only  not  aU  :  Almost  all  ;  all  but  a 
very  few. 


«.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ow>/3pv- 
X»«  (onobrychis)  :  01/05  (onos)  =  an  ass,  and 
f3pv\t>  (brucho)  =  to  roar.] 

Bot.  :  Sainfoin  or  Santfoin.  A  genus  of 
papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  or  sub-tribe 
Hedysarese.  It  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
having  pinnate  leaves  with  a  terminal  leaflet  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  purple,  red,  or  white, 
in  axillary  spikes  or  racemes  ;  the  legume 
compressed,  iodehiscent,  not  jointed  ;  often 
spiny-winged  or  crested  ;  one  to  two  seeded. 
Known  species  fifty  ;  from  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Not  found  in  the  New 
World.  [SAINFOIN.] 

dn'-o  9en-taur,   s.      [Or.  3vo*  (onos)  =  an 
ass,    and    xeiravpof    (kentauros)  =  a    centaur 

(q.v.).] 

Myth.  :  A  fabulous  monster,  represented  on 
ancient  sculpture,  with  a  body  partly  human 
and  partly  asinine. 

6-n6$'-er  in,  «.    [Mod.  Lat  ono(nu),  and  Eng. 

cerin.\ 

CftenfrMCisHttOCfX  Obtained  from  the  root 
of  Ononis  spinosa  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  recrystallized.  It 
forms  interlaced  capillary  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and 
warm  oil  of  turpentine. 

in  o   frite,   s.    [From  San  Onofre,  Mexico, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -tie.  (Jfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  fine  granular  ore,  having  a  lead- 
gray  colour.  Compos.  :  selenium,  6*49  ;  sul- 
phur, 10'30;  mercury,  81*63  =  98-12,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula,  HgSe  -f  4UgS. 
Related  to  Tiemannite  (q.v.). 


.  [Gr.  oVo*  (onos)  =  an  ass, 
and  Adyo?  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.)  A 
foolish  way  of  speaking  ;  foolish  talk. 

*  on'  6  man  9v,  *  on-o-man  ti  a  (or  t  as 
sh),  *  6-nom  -6-man  $y,  5.     [Gr.  Svop* 
(onoma)  =  a  name,  and  puvreia  (manteia)  = 
prophecy,    divination.]     Divination   or  pre- 
diction by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

"  Destinies  were  Buperatitioualy,  by  onomancy,  deci- 
phered out  of  names.  —Cumd«n  .-  Remain*  ;  O/Jiam*. 

*  6n  o-man  tic,  *  on  o  man'  tic  al,  a. 
[Gr.   ovofia  (onoma)  =&  name,   and  fjntvTutof 
(mantikos)  =  pertaining  to  prophecy  or  divina- 
tion ;  juavrei'a  (manteia)  —  divination.]     Per- 
taining to  onomancy  ;  predicting  by  the  letters 
of  a  name. 

"  An  onomantiral  or  naue-wisard  3tw."—Camdtn\: 
Rtwwint  ;  Of  If  time*.. 

*  Sn  -o-mas-tic,  a.     [Gr.  bvonwrnito*  (ono- 
mastikos)  =  pertaining  to  names,  from  ovofia 
(onoma)  =  a  name.]     Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  a  name  ;  specif.,  In  law,  applied  to  the 
signature  of  an  instrument,  where  the  body  of 
it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person. 
(Burrill.) 

*  fcn  6  ma«  -t£k-6n,    s.       [Gr.    ovofta 
(pip\iov)  (onomastikon  (biblion)),  from  ovoftaa-- 
TIKOS  (onomastikos)  =  pertaining  to  naming.] 
A  collection  of  names  and  terms  with  their 
explanations,  arranged  alphabetically  or  in 
other  order  ;  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a  vocabu- 
lary. 

*  6n  6  ma-tech  -ny,  s.     [Gr.  ovo^o.  (onoma) 
=  a  name",  and  rt\vn(tcchne)  =  art.]    Prognos- 
tication by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

*  on   6  ma~tol  -6-gist,  s.    [Eng.  ortoma- 
tolog(y);  -ist.]    One  who  is  versed  in  onoma- 
tology,  or  the  history  of  names. 

"  What   would   our   onomatologitt    have    Bald  f  "  — 
South*  y  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  clxxvi. 

*  Sn-  6-ma-t$l'-6-&y,  5.    [Gr.  Svon*  (onoma), 
genit.  ocoftaros  (onomatos)  =.  a  name  ;    suff. 
-ology  ;  Fr.  onoma  tologie.] 


1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  names  ;  the 

history  of  names, 

2.  That  branch  of  science  which  relates  to 
the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of 
names  or  terms. 

on'  6m-a  tope,  s.  [ONOMATOPOEIA.]  A  word 
formed  to  represent  the  sound  of,  or  made  by, 
the  thing  signified. 

on  6m  a  to  pee  i  a,  dn-6m-a-to-pe'-I- 

a,  s.  [Or.  ow/iaTomma  (on&matopoiia),  from 
i'vofj-a.  (onoma),  genit.  ui/o^aroc  (onomatos)  =^  & 
name,  and  iroicu  (poieo)  —  to  make  ;  Fr.  <mo- 
matopee.]  Name-making;  the  formation  «/f 
words  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  made  by  the 
things  signified  :  as,  buzz,  hiss,  peewit,  &c. 
It  is  held  by  some  philologists  that  all  language 
had  its  origin  in  onomatopoeia,  words  formed 
by  this  principle  being  the  most  natural, 
and  readily  suggesting  the  actions  or  objects 
producing  the  sounds  which  the  words  are 
intended  to  represent. 

"  The  office  of  onomatopata  wu  the  prorision,  by  the 
easiest  attainable  method,  of  the  means  of  mutual  in- 
telligence ;  iu  proportion,  then,  an  it  became  easier  to 
make  the  same  provision  by  another  method,  the  dif- 
ferentiation and  uew  application  of  signs  already 
existing,  the  primitive  method  went  Into  comparative 
disuse—  as  it  has  ever  since  continued,  though  never 
absolutely  unused.'  —  Whitney  :  Lift  A  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  xiv. 

on-om-a~to  po3  -  ic,  a.  [ONOHATOPOXIA.] 
Formed  by  onomatopoeia  ;  imitative  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  actions  or  objects  in- 
tended to  be  represented. 

"  Where  the  onomatopaic  or  imitative  element*  Is 
most  conspicuous—  as  in  cttckoo  aud  pttwU,  In  nack  and 
MM*."—  WhUtu*  :  Lift  A  (trovth  tf  Language,  ch.  xiv. 

on  dm  a  to  po  e'  sis,  «.   [ONOMATOPOEIA.] 

o"n~<$m  -a  to  po-et'-tc,  a.  [Gr.  oyona.ro- 
Trou)7iKw  (onomatopoietikos),  from  bvo^aro- 
TTon'a  (onomatopoiia)  =  onomatopoeia  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  ONOMATOP<EIC  (q.v.) 

"  W«  have  regarded  the  reproduction,  with  intent  to 
signify  something  of  the  natural  tones  and  cries,  as 
the  positively  earliest  speech  ;  but  this  would  so  Im- 
mediately and  certainly  come  to  be  combined  with 
Imitative  or  onomatopottic  utterances,  that  the  dis- 
tinction in  time  between  the  two  is  rather  theoretical 
than  actual.  Indeed,  the  reproduction  itself  is  in  » 
certain  way  onomoldpMMa"—  fTMftMy  :  Lift 
of  Language,  c 


on  6  mat'  6  poi  e  sis,  •.  [ONOHATOPOIIA.] 
6n~6  -mat'-i  py»  *.    [ONOMATOPOEIA.] 

o'-non'-S-tln,  5.  [Altered  from  onouin  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  C^H^O^m.  Produced,  together 
with  glucose,  by  boiling  onospin  with  dilute 
acids.  It  forms  long,  colourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less  readily  in  ether 
and  alkalis.  It  U  coloured  deep  red  with 
ferric  chloride. 

6  no  mde,  *.    [Mod.  Lat  onon(is);  -id*.] 

Chem.  :  Applied  to  a  substance,  of  variable 
composition,  obtained  from  an  aqueous  extract 
of  Ononis  spinosa.  It  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  like  glycyrrhizin,  and  is  believed 
to  be  that  compound  only  gradually  altered 
by  oxidation. 

6  no   nin,  $.    [Mod.  Lat.  onon(is);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CgsHggO^.  Prepared  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa  by  addition 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and  treatment  of  the  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
forms  colourless  needles  or  scales,  without 
taste  or  smell,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
It  assumes  a  crimson  colour  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese. 

6-no'-nis,  5.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  uium'r  (ononis)  = 
rest-harrow.] 

Bot.  :  Rest-harrow  ;  a  genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous plants,  sub-tribe  Tiifolieee.  The  leaves 
are  piiinately  trifoliate  ;  the  calyx  campanu- 
late,  five-cleft,  with  linear  segments  ;  standard 
broad,  serrate  ;  keel  rostrate  ;  legumes  long  and 
few-seeded.  About  sixty  species  are  known. 

6n-6  por'-don,  on  6-por'-dum,  *.    [Lat., 
from  Gr.  bvoiropSov  (onopordon).'] 

Bot.  ;  Cotton-thistle  ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
sub-tribe  Carduinese.  The  achenes  are  f>mr- 
ribbed  and  glabrous  ;  the  pappus  pilose, 
rough,  sessile,  united  into  a  ring  at  the  base  ; 
deciduous;  the  anthers  with  a  terminal  ap- 
pendage; the  involucre  globose,  spinescent. 
About  twenty  are  known.  One,  Onopordon 
Acanthium,  the  Common  Cotton-thistle,  or 
St.  Mary's  thistle,  is  perhaps  British,  though 
Watson  considers  it  an  alien  or  denizen.  It 


is  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a  winged 
stem  and  pale  purple  flowers. 

S-nos  -ma,  s.    [Lat.,  frcra  Gr.  di/ocr/ia (onoma) 
=•  a  kind  of  anchusa.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginaccse.  It  consist* 
of  plants  with  beautiful  yellow,  purple,  or 
white  flowers.  Onosma  echioides,  0.  Emodi, 
and  0.  Hookeri  are  Indian  dye-plants.  The 
twisted  root  of  the  first  is  applied  to  erup- 
tions. The  leaves  are  alterative,  and  the 
flowers  cordial  and  stimulant ;  they  are  used 
in  India  in  rheumatism  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Hep.) 

6 -no'- spin,   s.     [From  ono(nis)  jpin(osa).] 


_  _  _  vv^-w  -  «-  Produced,  together  with 
formic  acid,  by  boiliug  ononin  with  baryta- 
water.  On  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the 
solution,  and  digesting  the  precipitate  In 
boiling  water,  onospin  deposits  on  cooling,  u 
a  white,  interlaced,  crystalline  mass,  insoluble 
in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  alkalis. 
It  fs  coloured  crimson-red  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  binoxide  of  manganese.  Melts  at  102". 

*  dn'-say,  s.   [Eng.  on,  and  say.}  A  beginning. 

*  1[  To  give   the  onsay :  To  commence,  to 
begin ;  to  take  the  initiative. 

"  First  came  Newe  Custome,  aud  hee  gave  the  onsay, 
And  sitheos  tbiuges  have  gotte  worse  every  day.' 
A'ew  Customs,  ii.  1 

6n  -BCt,  s.    [Eng.  on,  and  set.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  rushing  on ;  an 
attack,  an  assault,  an  onslaught ;  espec.  the 
attack  of  troops  upon  an  enemy,  fort,  town,  &c. 

"  Barbaric  armies  suddenly  retire 
Alter  MUM  furious  onset." 

Grainger  :  Sugar  Cant,  ii. 

*  2.  An  attack  of  any  kind. 

"The  first  impetuous  ontett  of  hi*  grief." 

Philipt.     (TWd.) 

*  3.  Anything  set  on  or  added  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage. 

4.  A  beginning ;  the  setting  about  anything. 

"There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdome,  than  well  t* 
time  the  beginnings  and  ontttt  of  things."— Bacon .' 
Kuayt ;  On  DtUiyes. 

*  8n'-sct,  v.t.    [ONSET,  ».] 

1.  To  set  upon  ;  to  attack,  to  assault. 

2.  To  set  about,  to  begin. 

"  This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsetted,  and  a  reason- 
able price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again."— <7ar«w: 
AiTwy  of  Cornwall. 

on   Slaught  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  on ;  Mid.  Eng. 

slaght,  shiht,  staught  =  a  blow,  slaughter,  from 
A.S.  sleaht  =  a  blow.) 

1.  A  furious  attack  ;  an  onset,  an  assault. 

"A  furious  onslaught  upon  the  company."— Deafly 
Telegraph,  Sept.  17,  1883. 

2.  An  inroad,  an  incursion.    (Scotch.) 

"Twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  ontJauaht  to  proceed.** 

Butler :  Budibra»,  L  $. 

6n  Stead,  on  s  ted,  s.  [Perhaps  for  wen- 
stead;  from  Mid.  Eng.  wone,  —  to  dwell,  and 
ftead  =  a  place ;  or  simply  Eng.  on,  and  stead.] 
A  farmstead ;  the  buildings  on  a  farm,  a 
steading.  (Scotch  £  North  of  Eng.) 

"  Speak  to  Lord  Evandale  to  gie  us  a  bit  etk.  or  out- 
shot  o'  some  sort,  to  the  onsttad."— Scott :  Olct  Mor- 
tality, CD.  xxx vii. 

o'n-tar'-I-o-lite,  *.  [From  Ontario  Co., 
Canada,  where  found;  suff.  -lite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  black  to  gray  scapolite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  limestone  at  Qalway,  Ontario  Co. 

6n-  thoph  -  a  giis,  s.  [Gr.  SvOos  (onthos)  = 
slimy,  and  fyayeiv  (phagein)  —  to  eat. 

Entom. :  AgenusofScarabeidffi(q.v.).  They 
are  somewhat  flat  and  of  small  size.  Seven, 
including  Onthophagus  taunts  and  0.  twcoo, 
are  British. 

dn'-td,  prep.  fRng.  on,  and  to.]  On  the  top  of; 
upon,  on,  to.  (Chiefly  American.) 

on-to  £en'-5-sis.  s.     [Gr.    &v  (on),  genit 
orros  (ontos)  =  being,  and  Eng.  genesis  (q.v.).] 
Biol.:  [ONTOGENY]. 

*^[  This  form  is  used  by  Haeckel  himself; 
both  forms  are  used  indifferently  by  his  trans- 
lator. 

5n- to-  gc  nct'-ic,  a.  [ONTOGENESIS.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ontogenesis  (q.v.). 

Sn-to-ge  net'-Ic-al  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  onto- 
genetic ;  -al,  -ly.}  In  an  ontogenetic  manner ; 
by  way  of  ontogenesis  (q.v.). 


^  ;  pout,  Jdlkrl  ;  eat,  9611,  chorus,  fain,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  a?  ;  expect,  ^tenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  sban.     tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -(ion,    $ion  =  ihun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -sious  =  snus.     ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bet,  doL 


-Cian, 


ontogeny— oological 


-y.  S.       [ONTOOENKfilS.] 

BioL.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  history  of  development  ...  of  organic  tndl- 
vtdxMls.  (WUHlly  culled  BmbrJ-ologT,  but  more  .-..r- 
rectly  ami  comprvheusiveljr,  Onlvftny."  ~-  Uue^-kel  : 
But  treat  io/t.  t.  10. 

on-to-lo^-ic-al,  e.  [O*To- 

LIMJV  ;  Fr.  OHtntoffiijuf  ;  8p.  oa/o/'»;tro.]     <  tf  c>r 
pertaining  to  ontology,  or  the  science  of  being. 

"The  l.itwt  ofifrrfoyw-*,'  »yRtenu  being  little  dl«- 
tUicuUiuviile  fn.m  tlie  Atexniidrtan."  —  Q  S.  !.•*«*: 


ontolor<ical-  argument,  ontologl  - 
cal  proof,  s. 

Phiios.:  An  argument  for,  or  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  very  idea 
which  man  has  of  God—  the  greatest  object  or 
being  that  can  be  conceived.  This  concep- 
tion exists  In  the  intellect  of  all  sm-h  as  have 
the  idea  of  God,  and  in  the  intellect  of  t!ie 
atheist  as  well,  for  he  understands  what  is 
expressed  by  **  the  absolutely  greatest."  But 
the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  intellect  alone, 
for  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive 
something  still  greater,  which  should  exi.st 
not  only  in  the  intellect,  bat  in  external 
reality.  Hence  the  greatest  must  exist  at  the 
same  time  in  the  intellect  and  in  the  sphere 
of  objective  reality.  G<*1,  therefore,  is  not 
simply  conceived  by  man  ;  he  also  really 
exists.  The  ontological  argument  was  thus 
formulated  by  Anselm  (1  033-1  109),  and  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  De»- 
cartes.  (Ueberwtg.) 

3n  to-l6£  -io-al-ly,  ttrfo.  [Eng.  ontologtoal  ; 
~ly.}  In  an  outoiogical  manner;  by  way  of 
ontology. 

-6n-tol  -o-gism,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  ontologit- 
mus;  Fr.  ontologifme.] 

Phiios.  A  Church  Hat.  :  A  form  of  Platonic 
mysticism,  the  chief  tenet  of  which  is  that 
the  human  intellect  has  an  immediate  cog- 
Dition  of  God  as  its  proper  object,  and  the 
principle  of  all  its  cognitions.  The  writings 
of  Prof.  Ubaghs  of  Louvuiu,  a  prominent  On- 
tolngiat,  were  censured  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1SG6,  and  since  then  ontologism  has  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  influence  on  Roman  meta- 
physical teaching.  (Addis  A  Arnold.) 

$n-t51'-6-&!st,  *  lEng.  ontology);  -tot.}  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  treats  of  ontology;  an 
ontological  philosopher  or  metaphysician. 

"Reid  who  is  In  principle  a*  much  ontoloyltt  u 
Hegel"—  Edinburgh  A'eww,  Oct.  U59,  p.  290. 

6n  tdl  -0-gy,  s.  [Gr.  S>»(5n\  genit.  *rr«  (orUos) 
=  being,  pr.  par.  of  cipt  (eimi)  =  to  be  ;  Fr. 
ontologie.] 
Philosophy: 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  being.    In 
this  sense,  ontology  deals  with  the  nature, 
essence,  qualities,  and  attributes  of  all  exist- 
ances. 

2.  The  same  as  METAPHYSICS  (q.v.). 

•O'-nus,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  A  load,  a  burden. 

2.  The  same  as  ONUS  PKOBJLNDI  (q.v.). 

3.  Duty,  obligation. 

"On  me  Toe  the  onut  of  bringing  It  forward.**—  C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xvlL 

onns  probandi,  s.  [Lit.  =  the  burden  of 
proving.]  The  burden  of  proof;  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  evidence  to  prove  a  statement. 

8n  -ward,  *  on-warde,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
on;  -irurd,] 

A.  As  adv  :  Towards  a  point  in  front  ;  for- 
ward, on,  in  advance. 

"  Onutard  to  Troy  he  goes." 

Xktkeip.  ;  KttjM  uf  Lucreee,  1,501 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Forward,  advancing,  moving  forward  or 
towards  the  front. 

"The  impetmnw  T?*rl  no  warning  beedi, 
But  furious  holds  toe  onward  way." 

OC'-tt:  ThtCJtru*. 

*  2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression  ;  ad- 

vanced,  forward  ;  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion or  perfection, 

Tbiloxenum  came  to  BM  bow  onward  the  fruit* 
were  of  tils  friend's  labour."—  Sydney  :  Arcadia. 

*  3.  Leading  forward  towards  perfection. 

•  6n'  -ward-ness,  «.  [Eng.  onward;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  onward  ;  an  ad- 
vance, a  pushing  forward. 


[tut  muardneu  to  the  wonted  strength,  minl,- 
tb  thitt  jileaaure  whereby  we  be  so  refreshed."— 
r.  Mare;  Utopkt,  bk.  II.,  ch.  Tilt 


on  -words,  adv.   [Eng.  on;  -ward*.]  Onward, 

lurw.ud,  in  advance. 


fin'-*?,  a.     [ANY.)    Any.    (Scotch.) 

"And  if  by  ony  queer  nilscliunc*  Domt«retvil  had 
got  hU  cl*w«  ou  V—  Oiott;  Antiquary,  ch.  zliv. 

ttn'-y-cha,  s.  [ONYX,]  Heb.  nVnO  (Shechkcl- 
letli),  probably  the  opereulum  of  a  mull  use  of 
the  ye  u  us  titrombus. 

d    g*l)*aum."— 


6  nych'-I-a,  s.    [ONYX.] 

Puthni.  :  A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger- 
nail ;  paronychia. 

&n'-y-chite,  *,    [OsvcHo-.J 
PetroL  :  A  kind  of  marble. 

On-y-Ohd-,  prtf.  [Or.  6rv(  (onux),  genit. 
oto/xof  (onucA<w)  =  a  Anger-nail,  a  claw,  a 
hoof.]  A  nail,  a  claw,  the  meaning  completed 
by  the  second  element  of  the  word. 

*  6  nych  -i-man-c^,  *.  [Pref.  onj/cAo-,  and 
Gr.  fuurei'a  (mantfia)  ~  prophecy,  divination,] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

on  y-cho  my-co'-sls,  «.  [Pref.  onycho-, 
and  Or.  ft»mis  (muk:s)  —  a  fungus,] 

Pathol.  :  Fayus  of  the  nails.  [PAvos.]  When 
tinea  is  established  on  the  scalp  it  produces 
itching  ;  scratching  follows,  and  some  of  the 
fungi  are  transferred  to  the  parts  beneath  the 
nail,  where  they  grow  till  they  perforate  the 
nail  itself.  The  remedy  is  a  lotion  of  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

on  y  choph  -or-a,  «.  pi,  [Fret  onycho-.  and 
Gr.  $opb$  (phorot)  =  bearing,  from  ^t'pw  (phcru) 
=  to  bcar.J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Hyriapoda,  containing 
a  single  genus,  Peripatuti  (q.v.).  NichoLsou 
suggesU  the  name  Onycfcopoda  for  the  sake 
of  uuiformity. 

on  y-cho-teu  -this,  «.  (PreL  onycho-,  and 
Lat.,  Ac.  teuttiis  —  a  calanary.] 

ZooL  :  Uncinated-Calamary  ;  pen  narrow, 
with  hollow,  conical  apex  ;  arms  with  two 
rows  of  suckers  ;  tentacles  long  and  powerful, 
with  a  double  series  of  hooka.  Length  from 
four  to  twenty-four  inches.  Eight  species, 
from  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans. 

d-ny^-en-a,  t.  [Pref.  <my-t  and  Gr.  yitw 
(genos)  =  family.] 

}'."t.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Onygenei(q.v.). 


c  -I, .«.  pi.     [Hod.  Lat.  onygen(a) ; 
Ltit.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«i.J 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  It 
consists  of  a  flocculeut  spreading  mycelium. 
sending  up  white  stalk-like  bodies  crowned 
by  a  globular  perithecium  filled  with  inter- 
lacing and  branching  filaments,  bearing  at 
their  extremities  globular  cells  with  spores. 
Found  on  the  feathers  of  dead  birds,  on  cast- 
off  horse-shoes,  Ac.  The  typical  genus  Is 
Ouygeua  (q.v.). 

•  Sn-J"-g6ph'-»-$&*.  «.  [Or.  Sn(  (amix)  = 
a  nail,  and  ^ayeir  (ptopein)  =  to  eat.]  One 
who  bites  his  nails. 

"  A  BUlmtitutA  for  biting  the  nalla  which  I  recom- 
mend to  .Jl  oftig0fluigitu.f—&ttakff:  The  Doctor, 
Ob.  Ii.,  4.  L 

O'-njht  ».  [Or.  on/f  (onyx)  =  a  nail,  a  precious 
stone  streaked  with  veins,  the  imx'°*  (onv- 
ckion  of  Theophrastus.] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  striped 
variety  of  stalagmiticcalcit«,  or  "alabaatrites," 
as  it  was  then  called. 

(2)  A  variety  of  agate  (q.v.),  In  which  tlie 
variously-coloured  layers  are  in  straight  parallel 
bands,  adapted  for  and  used  in  the  carving  of 
caiueos. 

2.  Pathol. :  [KEEATITIS). 

onyx  marble,  a. 

Itin. :  A  name  given  to  a  beautiful  clear 
white  stalagmitic  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in 
Oran,  Algeria.  Used  for  vases,  tazzas,  &c. 

o-nyx'-fa,  i.    [Or.  Sm(  (mvx)  =  a  nail.)  £Iw- 

QROWINO,  %] 

6-4-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ifo  (San)  =  an  egg.)  An  egg  ; 
the  meaning  completed  by  the  second  element. 


d'-i-$yst,  «.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Eng.  cy$t  (q.v.).] 

Physiot.  (PI.)  :  Ovicells  ;   globular  sacs,  ap- 

pended to  the  cells  nr  chambers  in  wV,cn  the 

)M)lypitlesHrecoi!t;iine-l  in  souieof  the  PMyzoa. 

Tliey  serve  as  marsupial  pouches  for  the  ova. 

6-6  go-ni  um,  «.  [Gr.  uoyoviQ.  (oogonfa)  = 
the  U.ing  «»f  eggs;  u>oyovf*t  (doyntd)  =  to  lay 
eggs  ;  prel.  oo-,  and  yoi/cuw  (yotieiio)  —  to  beget.] 
Bot.  :  A  special  female  cell  in  Algae  wliich, 
con  tract  i  i  tg,  produces  the  oosphere.  In  the 
Saprole^niea;  and  Furonosporece  they  ar« 
spherical,  full  of  protoplasm,  and  usually 
terminal. 


[Gr.  uov  (5<m)  =  an  egg;  Eng. 
l.]  Resembling  an  egg  ;  egg-shaped. 


O-Sid'-al,  a. 

suit',  -oidal.] 

OOlth,  s.     [East  Ind.]    The  sugar-cane. 

o  -o  lite,  s.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Gr.  Xt'flos  (Hthos)  = 
a  atone.  J 

1.  Petrol.  :   A  variety  of  limestone,  com- 
posed of  grains,  like  the  roe  of  a  flub,  each  of 
which  has  usually  a  small  fragment  ol  some 
organism  or  a  grain  of  a  mineral  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  concentric  layers  of  calcareous 
matter  have  accumulated.   I  PISOLITE.]  (Lytll.) 

2.  fool.  «*  Ptolaxmt.  :   The  term  Is  not  now 
generally  i«trological,  but  is  chiefly  chrono- 
logical, being  applied  to  a  certain  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  iieeondary  period  and  to  the 
strata  then  deposited.     A  band  or  belt  of 
oolitic  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
crosses  England  obliquely  from  ihe  coast  of 
Yorkshire  to  that  of  Dorsetshire.    The  oolite 
is  thus  divided  :— 

I.—  UPPC*  OOLITE. 

1.  BrMA:  ft)  Purbeck  beds;  a.  Upper,  6.  MtddJ*. 
f.  Lower;  (2)  FurtUml  atone  and  land  ;  (3)  Katloway 
Kook. 

2.  F»rctffn  :    (1)   Manic*  and   Oryphma    virgula   ot 
Argonue.  (2f  Lithugnpttio  Slate  of  Solenhofen. 

II.—  HIDALK  OOLITE. 

I.  Britlth  :  (1)  Coral  Rag,  (2t  Oxford  Clay,  (3)  Kelloway 
Rock. 
1  furtign:  Nerinmui  UmMtoM  of  tb*  J  uim. 

III.—  LOWEJI  OOLITE. 

I.  ffrttfeft;  flJC'ornbrwh  and  Forest  Marble.  (2)  Great 
or  Bath  Oullte.  (S)  Utoueatleld  Slate,  (4)  Fallei-'i  AU'th 
of  iuth.  (&(  Inferior  UoUU.  . 

Ponton;  UudeUnalued. 

The  oolitic  rocks  affect  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  parts  of  England  which  they 
traverse.  The  clavs  and  shale,  decaying 
rapidly,  give  rise  to  long  valleys,  and  the 
calcareous  strata  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Ijower  Oolite  make  three  parallel  ridges,  the 
chalk  above  constituting  a  fourth.  A  similar 
appearance  is  produced  in  the  same  way  in 
Franne  between  Paris  and  Metz.  During  the 
Oolitic  period  England  and  Europe  were  largely 
covered  by  tlie  sea,  hot  enough  to  be  studded 
in  places  with  coral  reefs  and  contain  certain 
cepnalopods  like  Ammonites  and  Beiemnites. 
At  intervals  muddy  sediment  so  clouded 
the  water  as  to  kill  the  coral  animals.  This 
series  of  events  was  repented  more  than  once. 
Islands  in  the  sea  bad  a  vegetation  of  Cycads, 
Ferns,  Couifene,  Ac,  Reptiles  abounded, 
birds  had  apparently  come  Into  being  [Ait- 
CH^OPTERYX],  and  mammals  of  the  Marsupial 
type.  Borne  trap  rocks  fn  the  Morea,  in  the 
Apennines,  &c.,  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
volcanoes  arti  ve  at  this  ti  me,  and  some 
granites  in  the  Alps  appear  contemporaneous. 

[JURASSIC.] 

3.  Comm.,  <£e.  ;  Some  of  the  oolitic  limestones, 
as  the  lialh  stone,  are  excellent  for  building. 

6'-6  lithe,  s.    [OOLITE.] 

Palaxnti.  :  The  fossil  egg  of  any  oviparous 
animal. 

0-6-lit  -Ic,  a.     [Eng.  ooliXe);  -ic.]    Pertaining 

to  oolite  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  oolite. 

If  For  Oolitic  -  formation,  Oolitic  -  strata, 
Oolitic-  rocks,  Oolitic-series,  &c.,  see  OOLITB, 


oolitic  Iron-ore,  s. 

Jtfin,  :  A  variety  of  limonite,  and  sometimes 
of  turgite  (q.v.),  occurring  in  masses  of  closely 
aggregated  roe-like  grains,  resembling  the  rock 
oolite  (q.v.). 

6  6  H  tlf"  cr-OUS,  o.  [En?,  oolit^;  i  con- 
nect., and  Ijit.  /ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  oolite, 


a.    fEng.  oolog(y);  -i*U.}  Be- 
longing to  or  connected  with  oology  (q.v.). 

"  If  »atorm-BW«n>t  IslAtid  .  .  .  held  r.ot  tlie  hop*  el 
•oine  oofwfi'-<*l  imvelty.  there  was  the  egg  -collector.  — 
Sncyc.  Brit.  (eO.  atlii  iil.  T:a 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oo  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  lew. 


oologist— opalescent 
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t-sW-6-Afat,  &  fEng.  oology)  ;•«.)  A  person 
devoted  to  the  study  of  oology;  one  who 
collects  birds'  eggs,  with  a  view  to  their  sys- 
tematic study. 

"  Oologistt  first  saw  the  need  of  separating  from  the 
true  Puetteree  several  croup*  of  bird*  that  lnui  for  many 
yea.rs  lit'cn  unhesitatingly  MMoJflltM  with  that  very 
nnlform  assemblage."—  £>ic*a  tMt.  (ed.  Vth),  ill.  7T3. 


5.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Or.  Aoyo«  (logos) 
—  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  ooJojji*.] 

Wot  ffis(.  ;  A  branch  of  ornithology  which 
seeks  to  fonnd  a  scientific  classification  of 
birds  on  the  character  of  their  eggs.  Accord- 
ing to  Evelyn  (Diary,  Oct.  18,  1671),  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  mad«  a  collection  of  eggs 
"of  all  the  birds  and  fowls  he  could  procure." 
The  Oologie  Omitkologique  of  Des  Murs  (Paris, 
1862)  was  the  first  work  on  the  subject.  In  a 
popular  sense,  oology  includes  the  subject  of 
niditi  cation, 

"  Oology,  taken  Mone,  proves  to  fce  a  guide  as  mis- 

leading M  any  other  arbitrary  method  of  clmitiuu- 

tion."—  Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tb),  iii.  773. 

60  -long,  6u  long,  s.  [Chinese  =  green 
dragon.]  A  variety  of  black  tea,  having  the 
flavour  of  green  tea. 

6-oT-tf-sIs,  s.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Gr.  Xifow  (Ivsis) 
=  a  loosing.] 
Bot.  :  Monstrous  ovular  development 

od'-mi-ak,  s,  [Native  name.]  A  long,  broad 
boat,  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  conveying 
women,  children,  and  property  during  their  ex- 
cursions in  the  summer  season.  It  is  furnished 
with  seats,  aud  propelled  by  means  of  oars, 


OOHIAK. 

{from  a  tketch  fry  Cap*.  Lyon,  R.X.) 

somewhat  resembling  a  baker's  peel.  One, 
twenty-five  feet  by  eight,  and  containing 
twenty-one  women  and  children,  visited  the 
fury  and  Heda  during  Parry's  expedition  for 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  1821-28. 
(Co.pt,  G.  F,  Lyon:  Private  Journal,  ch.  ii.) 

•oonea,  irfi'.    [A.3.  dues.]    Once.    (Chaucer: 
Persones  TaU.) 

»'  6  nin,  *.    [ALBUKIN.] 

Cop,   v.t.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  bind  with 
thread  ;  hence,  to  join,  to  unite.    (Scotch.) 

60  -pak,  s.    [Chinese.]    A  variety  of  black  tea. 

O-i-phi-rJd'-I-um,  *.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Gr. 

^ofxi?  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Bot,  :  The  larger  form  of  spore  case  in  Sela- 
ginella. 

O-d-phd-ri'-tls,  *.      [Pref.  oo-;  Gr.  Aop6y 
(phoros)  =  bearing,  and  sun*.  -itis  (q.v.).  j 
PathoL  :  The  same  as  OVARITIS  (q.v.). 

o6'-rie,  6u'-iie,  a.    [IceL  iirf0r=wet,  from 
lir  =  drizzling  rain  .] 

1.  Chill,  cold,  shivering. 

2.  Snd-like  ;     bleak,    dismal,    melancholy. 
(Scotch.,) 

6oa  ite,  s.     [From  the  Oos  Valley,  Baden, 
where  found  ;  su!F.  -it  ' 


Min.  :  A  mineral  having  a  composition  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  Finite  group  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  six  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  in  a  so- 
called  pinite-porphyry  (q.v.),  and  is  probably 
•  pseudomorph  after  dicbroite  (q.v.). 


8.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Eng.  sphere.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  In  the  Algse  and  some  Fungi  and 
Hepatiete  a  female  cell  ;  the  mass  of  protoplasm 
requiring  to  be  fertilized  ;  a  germ-cell  (q.v.). 

e>-6-spo-ran'-gi-um    (pi.    o-i-spo-ran'- 

gi  a),  «.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  spomn- 
giurL] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Thuret  to  the 
organs  producing  the  smaller  spores  in  cer- 
tain dark-spored  Algee.  Opposed  to  Tricho* 
sporangia  (q.v.). 


6'-O"-sp6re,  *.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Eng.  spore.] 

Bot.  :  In  Algse,  Fungi,  &C.,  an  embryo. 
cost,  s.    [OAST.] 

o-ds'-st£-gite,  *.    [Pref.  oo-,  Gr.  <rr*y«  (steg5) 
=  to  cover,  aud  suff.  -ite.] 

Zool.  (PI.)  :  Scales  or  other  parts  of  Annnlosa 
modi  tied  so  as  to  protect  the  eggs  while  carried 
by  the  mother.  (HvxUy.) 

O-o-the'-ca,  *.   [Pref.  oo-,  and  Lat.  Ouea  (q.  v.  ).  ] 
Zool  :  An  egg-case.    Example,  that  of  the 
cockroach. 


a.  &  8.      [OOTOCOIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  Dana's  order  or  sub-class 
Obtocoidea  (q.v.), 

"  The  seml-ovinaroua  method  of  reproduction  in 
OStocoid  mammals."—  Amer.  Journ.  Science  A  Art, 
xxxvl.  819. 

B.  As  aubst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Obto- 
coidea. 

"The  Outofoidt,  or  non-typical  mammals.  "  —  Amer. 
Journ.  Science  A  Art,  xxx.  TO. 

6-o"t-0-c6i'-dS-a,   8.  pi     [Gr.  TO.  WOTOKO  (ta 

dotoka)  =  oviparous  animals,  as  opposed  to 
T<X  <Jo>oTOKa  (ta  zootoka)  =  viviparous  animals 
(Arist.  :  H.  A.,  i.  5,  1);  and  «t8o*  (eidos)  =  re- 
semblance.] 

Zool.  :  Dana's  fourth  order  of  mammals,  in- 
cluding the  Marsupialia  and  Monotremata, 
which  he  terms  Semi-oviparous.  He  refers 
his  other  orders  to  a  sub-class  including  typi- 
cal mammals  ;  and  the  semi-oviparous  to  a 
second,  including  the  non-typical  species, 
intermediate  in  some  important  respects  be- 
tween mammals  and  oviparous  vertebrates. 

06   trum,  s.    [OTRUM.] 

ooze,  v.i.  &  t.    [OOZE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  flow  gently  or  in  small  quantities 
from  the  pores  of  a  body  ;  to  percolate,  as  a 
liquid,  through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  or 
small  openings, 

"  The  latent  rill,  *caree  oottw  through  the  grass.  " 
Thornton:  Spring,  49«. 

IL  Figuratively; 

1.  To  come  out  ;  to  come  to  light  or  public 
knowledge  :  as,  A  secret  oozes  out. 

2.  To  flow  away,  to  depart  :  as,  His  courage 
oozed  out  at  his  lingers'  ends. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  give  out  slowly  and 
gently  ;  to  allow  to  flow. 

ooze,  *  oose,  *  wose,  s.  [A.S.  vase  =  ooze  ; 
wds  =  juice;  cogn.  with  ItaL  vds^  wetness  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  woae;  O.  H.  Ger.  waso  =  turf,  sod. 
For  the  loss  of  the  initial  w  cf.  prorinc.  ood 
for  wood,  ooman  for  woman,  &c.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Soft  mud,  slime  ;  earth  so  wet 
as  to  flow  gently  or  easily  yield  to  pressure. 

"Many  dashed  Into  the  Btream,  and,  op  to  their 
waists  in  oow  and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to 
bless  them."—  Macaulay  :  Hi*.  £ng.,  ch.  viiL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  A  stratum  consisting  of  minute 
calcareous  and  siliceous  tests  derived  from 
various    foraminifers,  &c.,   the  wreckage    of 
land,  with  volcanic  ash  here  and  there,  found 
on    ocean-beds.      It  was  discovered   in  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  exists  between  5,000  and 
15,000  feet  in  depth,  whence  it  is  often  called 
Atlantic  ooze  ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  Pacific, 
and  i*robably  in  the  ocean  everywhere.    The 
chief  foraminifer   constituting   the    ooze    is 
Globigerina(q.v.).    The  ooze  is  an  appropriate 
liabitation  for  sea-lilies,  sponges,  &c.     It  is 
Identical  with  the  material  of  which  chalk  is 
composed    [CHALK],  and    its   deposition  has 
gone    on    uninterruptedly    from    cretaceous 
times  till  now. 

2.  Tanning  :  A  solution  of  tannin  obtained 
by  infusing  or  boiling  oak-bark,  sumac,  cate- 
chu, or  other  tannin-yielding  vegetable  ;  the 
liquor  of  a  tan-vat. 

t  O-6-ad'-a,  t.  pi.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Gr.  tfa  (too), 

pi.  of  tyo'v  (zoon)  —  a  living  creature.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  PROTOZOA  (q.v.). 

OOZ1-^,  a.  [Eng.  oae(e);  -y.]  Containing  or 
consisting  of  ooz«  ;  resembling  ooz«  ;  slimy, 
miry. 

"  Breed  shoals  of  fish  in  ooty  dens." 

Ktng  :  Art  of  Love,  pt  vl. 

*  5  pa'-cate,  v  .  t.  [Lat.  opacatits,  pa.  par.  of 
opaco  =  to  make  dark,  from  opacus  =  sliady.) 
To  shade,  to  cloud,  to  darken,  to  obscure. 


o'-pa-9ite,  s,       [Lat.  opac(ut)  =  dark  ;   soff. 

•ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  name  proposed  for  certain  black- 
opaque  scales  or  grains  fuund  in  many  rocks, 
which  are  incapable  of  identification  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

o'-pao'-J-tir,  «.  [Fr.  opaettt,  from  Lat.  opacl- 
tatem,  accua,  otopacitae;  opacu*  —  shady.  1 

L  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
opaque  ;  darkness  ;  want  of  transparency  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  impervious  to 
light. 

"  Rome  fools  hare  been  made  sacred  for  their  Im- 
mense profundity  aud  opacity."—  Cudworth:  InttU. 
Hlfttem,  p.  610. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Obtuseness  ;  dimness  of  intellect. 

(2)  Obscurity  ;    want  of   clearness.      (Bp. 
Hall  :  Sermon  on  1  John  i.  6.) 

*  d'-pa'-coiis,  a.     [Lat.  opacu*.]     Dark,  ob- 
scure, opaque. 

"Theae  opacoiu  clouds." 

Brome;  An  Ode.    (IMS.) 

*  d'-pa'-coiis-ness,  s.     [Eng.  opacous;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  opacous  ;  opacity, 
opaqueness  ;  imperviousness  to  light. 

"  Mysteries,  which  .  .  .  even  the  opacousnett  of  U;e 
place  were  nut  obscure  enough  to  conceal.*1—  E 
Sylva.  bk.  iv..  f  18. 

*  6  p^c-U-lar,  a.    [Lat.  opacue.]    The 
as  OPAQU'E  (q.v.). 

"  Any  little  motes  or  specks  of  oyacular  matter.  "— 
Sterne:  Trittram  S/ntnJy,  n.  IBS. 

d'-pah,  s.    [Native  name.]    [KINOFISII,  1.] 

*  6-pake'f  s.    [OPAQUE.] 

O'-pal,  «.  [Gr.  iwoAAios  (opallio$)=  a  precious 
stone.  (Dioscorides.  )] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  form  of  silica  com- 
bined with  water,  which  varies  in  amount 
from  2*75  to  21,  though  mostly  ranging  from 
3  to  9  percent.  Hardness,  5'6to6*5  ;sp.  gr.  1*9 
to  2'3,  thus  being  below  quartz-silica  in  both 
hardness  and  sp.  gr.  Lustre,  vitreous  to 
resinous;  colours,  very  variable,  in  some  kinds 
a  rich  play  of  colours.  The  varieties  are  nu- 
merous. Dana  divides  them  as  follows  :  (1) 
Precious  or  Noble  Opal,  exhibiting  a  play  of 
delicate  colours  ;  the  best,  for  jewellery  pur- 
poses are  found  in  the  porphyritic  rocks  of 
Czerwenitza,  Hungary.  (2)  Fire  Opal,  with 
fire-like  reflections.  (3)  Giraso),  translucent 
and  bluish-white.  (4)  Common  Opal,  (a) 
milk-white,  greenish,  yellowish,  &c.;(b)  Resin- 
opal  or  Wax-opal  ;  (c)  dull  olive  and  mountain- 
green  ;  (d)  brick-red  ;  (e)  Hydrophane,  which 
by  absorption  of  water  becomes  transparent 
to  translucent  ;  (/)  Forcherite,  coloured  by- 
orpiment.  To  this  division  also  belongs  much 
of  the  semi-opal.  (5)  Cacholong,  opaque, 
porcelain-  white.  (6)  Opal  Agate,  opal  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour.  (7)  Menilite,  or 
Liver-opal.  (8)  J  asp-opal,  opaque  from  oxide 
of  iron  and  other  impurities.  (9)  Wood-opal, 
the  substance  of  wood  replaced  by  opal-silica. 
(10)  Hyalite,  a  vt-ry  pure  form  of  opal  occurring 
in  glass-like  concretions,  mostly  associated 
with  modern  volcanic  rocks.  (11)  Fiorite  or 
Siliceous  Sinter,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  siliceous  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of  fuma- 
roles  and  hot  springs;(a)  Fiorite  ;  (&)MichaeUte  ; 
(c)  Geyserite.  (12)  Float-stone,  spongy  tuber- 
ose concretions  from  the  "adhesiveclay-slabe" 
(slaty-clay)  of  the  Paris  Basin.  (13)  Tripolite 
or  Infusorial  Earth,  consisting  of  the  siliceous 
shells  of  Diatoms,  &c.  ;  (a)  Infusorial  Earth  ; 
(o)  Randanite;  (c)  Tripoli-slate  ;  (d)  Alumo- 
calcite. 

*'  Thick  through  the  whitening  o/jal  plays  thy  beam*." 
ThuHUon  :  Summer,  1M. 

opal-allophane,  s.    [SCHKOTTKRITB.] 
opal-glass,  a.    [OPALINE.] 
opal-jasper,  5.    [OPAL.] 

ft-pal-esce',  v.t.  {Eng.  opal;  -esce.]  To  be- 
come or  be  opalescent  ;  to  give  out  a  play  of 
colours  like  an  opal. 


s.  [Eng.  opalescent)  ;  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  opalescent;  a 
play  of  colour  like  that  of  an  opal  ;  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  milky  and  iridescent  light. 

"A  fine  white  powder  .  .  .  diffused  through  elear 
glass  given  it  the  ofmlescenee  of  a  cloudy  medium."  — 
CtutcU't  Techni>:al  Jxtucator,  [it.  X.,  j».  US. 

6-pal-e»9  ont,  a.     [Eng.   opale$c(t);   -tnt.] 
Resembling  opal  ;  having  the  iridescent  tints 


boil,  boy :  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -siou  -  zhiuj.    -cious,  -tious,  -  slous  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &  c.  =  bel.  del. 
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opalina— open 


of  opal  ;  reflecting  a  coloured  lustre  from  a 
single  spot. 

6-pa>  li-na,  *.  [Hod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  opalus 
=  an  opal."] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Operculinidae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  mouth- 
leas,  free-swimming,  and  ovate  or  elongate  in 
shape.  Van  Beneden  (Animal  Parasites,  p.  78) 
says  that  "the  rectum  of  frogs  is  always  full 
of  the  species  Opalina  ranarum,  which  swarm 
in  this  cavity  .  .  .  and  doubtless  live  on  the 
contents  of  the  intestine.** 

6  -pol-Ine,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  opal  ;  -int.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  opal. 

"  Frequently  mixed  with  a  ruby  or  opal  in*  rednew.'* 
Coo*.'  Third  t'oifoye,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xtll 

B.  As   subst.  :    A   semi  -translucent    glass, 
also  known  aa  fusible  porcelain  or  milk-glass. 
It  is  a  glass  whitened  by  the  addition  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  other 
ingredients. 

opaline-felspar,  *.    [LABRADORITE.] 

O-pal-In  I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  opalin(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  miff.  -i<l<r.] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Ciliata,  sub-order  Hole- 
trie  ha.  The  genera  Opalina  and  Anoplo- 
phrya  are  parasitic  within  the  intestines  of 
Amphibia  and  Invertebrata. 

d'-pal-Iie,  v.t.  [Eng.  opal;  -fee.)  To  make 
to  resemble  opaL 

6  -pal-ized,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [OPALIZE.  J 

opalized  wood,  s.  Wood  petrified  by 
silica  so  as  to  acquire  a  structure  resembling 
that  of  common  opal. 

6  pal-o-type,  *.    [Eng.  opal,  o  connect.,  and 
type-} 
Photog.  :  A  picture  on  milky  glass. 

6  paque  (qne  as  kX  *  o~pake',  a.  &  .».  [Fr. 
opaque,  from  Lat.  opacus  =  shady  ;  Ital.  &  8p. 
opaco.} 
A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  &  Physic*:  Dark,  shady,  ob- 
scured ;    impervious  to  rays   of  light  ;   not 
transparent. 

IT  The  epithet  is  applied  to  wood,  metals,  Ac. 
If,  however,  an  opaque  body  be  cut  in  suffi- 
ciently thin  slices  it  will  become  translucent. 

2.  Bot.  :   Dull,  the  reverse  of  shining,  not 
the  reverse  of  transparent. 

*B.  A  s  subst.  :  Opacity,  obscurity. 

"  Thli  opaque  of  nature  uid  of  «ou!." 

Founy  :  tiight  Thought*,  t  «- 

6  paque'-l^  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  opaque; 
-l>j.]  In  an  opaque  manner  ;  darkly,  obscurely, 

dimly. 

o  paque  ness  (que  as  k),  *  6-pake'- 
ness,  *.  [Eng.  opaque;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  opaque;  opacity;  imper- 
viousness  to  light. 

•  Ope,  o.     [OPE,  tJ.]    Open. 

1  '  Th«  gate*  an  op*.  "          fihnkttp.  :  Coriotanu*,  i.  i 

,  v.t.     [A  shortened  form  of  open  (q.v.).] 
o  open.    (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"  That  golden  key, 
Th»t  opet  the  palace  of  eternity." 

Milton:  Comui,  H. 

o'-pSg'-ra-pha,  *.  [Gr.  bwi  (opi)  =  *  chink, 
and  ypayr)  (graphe)  =  drawing.  So  called  be- 
cause the  shields  or  apothecia  are  cracks  upon 
the  surface  of  the  thallus  resembling  Hebrew 
or  similar  characters  upon  a  pale  ground.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  family  Graphidee, 
growing  on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  stones,  &c. 

6  pel'  di  scope,  $.  An  instrument  giving 
a  visual  illustration  of  sound  by  means  of  the 
movements  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror  upon  a  screen. 

6p  en,  *opun,n.,m?r.,£s.  [A.8.  open  =  open, 
lit  that  which  is  lifted  up,  from  up  =  up 
(q.v.).  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  open,  from  op  =  up  ; 
Icel.  opitifi  =  open,  from  upp  =  up  ;  Dan. 
aaben  =  open,  from  op  =  up  ;  Bw.  oppen  = 
open,  from  vpp  =  up  ;  Ger.  o/en  =  open, 
from  oaf,  O.  H.  Ger.  uf  =  up.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Unclosed  ;  not  shut,  not  fastened  up, 
cot  stopped  ;  unsealed,  unfastened. 


*  ope, 

To  o 


(2)  Not  closed ;  expanded,  spread :  as,  An 
open  hand. 

(3)  Uncovered. 

"  Iu  the  open  air."       ShaJtttp. :  Winter't  Tale,  ill  S. 

(4)  Not  underground,  sunk,  or  bored :  as, 
An  open  cutting. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  Not  closed  ;  ready  to  hiar,  see,  or  re* 
ceive  anything ;  attentive. 

"  The  eyex  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  anil 
hla  ean  are  open  unto  their  cry  '—Pi-ilm  xixiv.  is. 

(2)  Having  no  obstacle  or  obstruction  inter- 
vening ;  unobstructed,  clear,  free. 

(3)  Not  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  back ; 
plain,  evident,  undisguised,  exposed  to  view. 

"They  crucify  to  themwlves  the  Bou  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  •name,"— Btbrewt  vi.  & 

(4)  Liable  to  attack,  not  protected,  exposed 
to  be  attacked. 

"The  •ervtce  that  I  truly  did  hU  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  alt  Injuries.  " 

ShaJcetp.  ;  3  Htnry  IV.,  T.  1. 

(5)  Free  to  be  used  or  enjoyed  ;  not  re- 
stricted. 

"  Let  me  hart  open  meant  to  come  to  them." 

ShaKetp.:  Richard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

(6)  Free,    generous,    liberal,    open-handed, 
bounteous. 

"  Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted." 

Sliaketp. ;  Timon,  r.  1. 

(7)  Characterised  by  liberality,  generosity, 
or  open -handed  ness :  as,  To  keep  open  house. 

(8)  Free  from  dissimulation  ;  frank,  artless, 
sincere,  plain,  not  reserved. 

"The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talk*. 
tln'—Additon. 

(9)  Characterised  by  or  expressive  of  frank- 
ness, sincerity,  or  artlessness  :  as,  An.  open 
countenance. 

"  With  dry  eyea.  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  h li  glance,'        Dryden  :  Sigitmonda,  S89. 

(10)  Free  to  be  debated,  capable  of  being 
argued,  not  yet  decided,  debateable,  moot : 
as.  An  open  question. 

(11)  Not  settled  or  adjusted,  not  balanced 
or  closed  :  as,  To  keep  an  account  open. 

(12)  Not  already  occupied ;  free,  disengaged : 
as,  To  keep  a  day  open  for  an  appointment. 

(13)  Free  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  :  as,  He 
left  his  challenge  open. 

(14)  Not  frosty ;  mild,  moderate,  v 

"An  open  and  warm  winter  porteutleth  a  hot  and 
dry  summer."— Bacon;  Natural  ffiitorg. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. ;   Applied  to  a  letter  enunciated 
without  closing  the  mouth,  or  with  full  utter- 
ance :  as.  An  optn  vowel. 

2.  M\-sic:    Applied    to    the    strings    of  a 
stringed    instrument  when    not  compressed 
with  the  linger  so  as  to  alter  the  pitch  ;  also 
to  the  note  so  produced.    [OPEN-NOTES.] 

*  B.  At  adv. :  Openly,  without  disguise  or 
secrecy. 

"  Do  not  then  walk  too  open." 

ShaJceep.:  Twelfth  Jttflht,  111.  3. 

C.  At  *ub*t.:  An  open,  clear,  or  unob- 
structed space  :  esrfec.  in  the  phrase,  the  open. 

"The    Egyptian!  .  .  .  engaged   the   enemy   In    the 
OJMH."— f*M«  March  80,  1876. 

If  *  (1)  In  open :  Openly,  publicly,  without 
disguise,  in  public. 

"The  lady  Anne 
Thii  day  wa*  vlew'd  in  open  a*  hit  queen." 

flluUceip. :  Henry  VIII.,  ili  f. 

(2)  Letters  of  open  doors : 

Scots  law :  Letters  passing  the  signet,  which 
are  requisite  when  goods  are  to  be  poinded 
which  are  deposited  in  lockfast  places. 

open  air,  *.  Air  nnconfined  ;  a  place 
where  it  is  thus  unconfined,  viz.,  one  outside 
houses. 

Open-air  Mission:  A  mission  founded  in 
1853.  Its  agents  preach  fn  the  open  air, 
especially  at  races,  fairs,  and  other  large 
gatherings  of  people. 

Open-Baptist,  *. 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  Baptists  who  admit  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christians 
of  other  denominations  who  have  not  been 
baptised  by  immersion. 

open-bill,  open-beak,  s. 

Ornith.  (PI.) :  Anastomus,  a  genus  of  Ciconl- 
idae,  sub-family  CiconiinK  (True  StorksX 

open-breasted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  breast  or  bosom  ex- 
posed ;  applied  to  a  garment  so  made  as  to 
expose  the  breast. 


2.  Fig. :  Frve  from  dissimulation ;  frank, 
open,  plain, 

"  Thou  art  his  friend, 

And  therefore  Til  be  open-brtatted  to  the*." 
/If aum,  A  Flet. :  Cuttom  of  th*  Country,  T.  L 

open-bundle,  5. 

Bot. :  A  bundle  of  cells  In  which  the  cam- 
bium is  continually  forming  new  layers  at 
permanent  cells  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  stem.  Exam- 
ples, most  Dicotyledons  and  Coniferse. 

open-east,  a. 

Min. :  A  term  signifying  that  the  mineral, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  obtained  by  open 
working,  and  not  by  sinking  shafts. 

open-charter,  *. 

Sc-fits  Law :  A  charter  from  the  crown,  or 
fmm  a  subject,  containing  H  precept  of  saaine 
which  has  not  been  executed. 

open-cheque,  *.    [CHECK,  s.,  A.  IL  2.] 

open-credit,  «. 

Comm. :  Credits  given  by  bankers  to  their 
clients  without  personal  guarantees  or  deposit 
of  securities. 

open-diapason,  *. 

Music:  The  name  in  England  of  the  chief 
open  foundation  stop  of  an  organ.  On  the 
manuals  it  is  of  metal,  on  the  pedal  organ  of 
metal  or  wood.  The  metal  pipes  of  this  stop 
are  cylindrical,  and  are  usually  made  of 
spotted  metal,  or  of  an  equal  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead.  This  stop  is  of  eight  feet  length  on 
the  manuals,  and  sixteen  feet  on  the  pedals, 
unless  stated  to  the  contrary  on  the  regif  >r. 

*  open  doorod,  a.    Hospitable,  ready  to 
admit. 

"  The  alender  entertainment  of  a  hoiue 
Once  rich,  now  jwor,  but  ever  oprn-doorrd." 

TennyKm  :  Oerait  t  *  Knid,  90S. 

*  open-eyed,  a.    Watchful,  vigilant. 

"  Open-eyed  conspiracy  hi*  time  doth  take.** 

Shakftp. :  Ttmpett,  IL  L 

open-flank,  *. 

Fort.  :  That  part  of  the  flank  which  k 
covered  by  the  orillon. 

open-harmony,  «. 

Music:  Chords  formed  by  as  equidistant  ft 
disposition  of  the  parts  as  possible. 

*  open  -  headed,  *  open  -  heded,  a. 

Bare-headed,   uncovered.     (Chaucer :    G.    Tn 
6,228.) 

open-link,  open-ring,  *.    The  same  as 

LAP- HIM;  (q.v.). 

open-notes,  s.  pi 

Music:  Of  stringed  instruments,  the  notes 
of  the  open  strings  (q.v.).  Of  wind  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  horn,  trumpet,  &c.t  the 
series  of  natural  harmonics  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  lip  of  the  performer  without 
the  assistance  of  a  slide,  key,  or  piston. 

open-pipe,  s. 

Music:  A  pipe  open  at  the  top,  as  opposed 
to  one  closed  at  the  top.  The  pitch  of  a 
closed  pipe  is  approximately  one  octave  lower 
than  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

open-policy,  s. 

Comm. :  A  policy  in  which,  at  the  time  ot 
effecting  the  insurance,  it  is  stated  that  the 
interest  is  to  be  hereafter  declared. 

open-score,  *. 

Music:  A  score  in  which  each  part  has  a 
separate  line  assigned  to  it. 

open-sesame,  s.    [SESAME.] 

open-space,  s.  A  place  not  built  orei 
or  enclosed. 

Open  Space  Act : 

Law :  An  Act  (40  &  41  Viet.,  c.  85)  empower* 
ing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  acquire  o]>en  spaces 
for  the  benefit  of  the  London  public  aud  the 
people  generally. 

Open-Steek,  5.  An  open-stitch  ;  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  stitch  in  sewing.  (Scotch.) 

"  fipfn-ttetk  hems  about  it." — Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  TJ«. 

open-strings,  s.  pi 

Music:  Strings  producing  the  sounds  as* 
signed  to  them  according  to  the  system  of 
tuning  belonging  to  the  particular  instrument. 

open-tail,  &  A  popular  name  for  the 
medlar. 


fate,  flat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
ox,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    K,  os  —  6  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


open— operate 
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open  tide,  s. 

1.  Early  spring;  the  time  when  flowers  begin 
to  open  ;  the  period  between  Epiphany  and 
Ash  -  Wed  nesday. 

2.  The  time  after  corn  is  carried  out  of  the 
field.    (Frov.) 

open-verdict,  s.  A  verdict  returned  by 
the  jury  upon  an  inquest,  by  which  it  is  found 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  without 
specifying  the  criminal ;  or  that  a  sudden  or 
violent  death  has  occurred,  without  assigning 
any  cause. 

open-work,  s.  Work,  especially  of  an 
ornamental  nature,  made  so  as  to  show  open- 
ings through  its  substance. 

o  pen,  *  o-pen-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  openian, 
from  open  ~  open  ;  Dut.  openen ;  Icel.  opna  ; 
Dan.  aabne;  Sw.  oppna;  Ger.  offnen,]  [OPEN,a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I  Literally: 

1.  To  make  open ;  to  unclose ;  to  free  from 
fastening. 

"  To  opentn  and  undo  the  hye  gates  of  hevene." 

Fieri  Plouhman,  p.  1M. 

2.  To  expand ;  to  spread  open. 

"  Thou  openett  thy  hand."— Ptatm  civ,  28. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  render  free 
of  access ;  to  make  accessible  an  entrance, 
passage,  or  view  into. 

"  H«  optned  the  rock,  the  waters  gushed  forth."— 
Ptalm  cv.  41. 

2.  To  make  ready  to  hear  or  receive  any- 
thing. 

"  Thine  ear  wa§  not  opened."— I taiah  xlviiL  8. 

3.  To  make  open,  evident,  plain,  or  public ; 
to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge  ;  to  show,  to 
declare,  to  manifest,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"  To  thee  have  I  open**  my  cause. "— y«remteA  xx.  12. 

*  4.  To  expound,  to  explain,  to  interpret. 

"  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures."— Luke  xxlv.  83. 

6.  To  make  known ;  to  make  accessible  to 
travellers  or  traders :  as,  To  open  up  a  country. 

6.  To  make  free  to  use  or  enjoyment :  as,  To 
open  a  park  or  public  garden. 

7.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  make  a  start 
in. 

"  By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign 
auspiciously."—  Macaulay :  Hat.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  8.  To  affect  with  feeling ;  to  touch,  to 
impress. 

"  Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul." — Acti 
xvi.  14. 

B,  Intransitive : 

I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  a  place,  thing,  &c.,  to  open ;  to 
cause  anything  to  be  open,  as  a  door. 

"  Open  to  me,  my  •liter."— Canticle*  v.  2. 

(2)  To  become  open  or  unclosed ;  to  unclose 
itself ;  to  be  opened  or  parted. 

"  The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Korah.  *— 
Humbert  xvl.  82. 

(8)  To  begin,  to  commence  :,as,  The  story 
opens  as  follows  ;  The  debate  opened. 

(4)  To  begin  to  appear ;  as,  The  mountain 
opened  on  our  view. 

IL  Hunting:  To  bark  on  view  or  scent  of 
the  game. 

"  Ai  prompt  and  light  a*  when  the  bound 
IB  opening."    Scott :  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  lit  11 

If  (1)  To  open  a  case : 

Law :  To  speak  first  in  it.  The  privilege 
rests  with  the  advocate  who  takes  the  affirm' 
ative  side. 

(2)  To  open  pleadings : 

Law:  To  state  briefly  before  a  jury  the  sub- 
•tance  of  the  pleadings.  This  is  generally 
done  by  the  junior  counsel. 

»'-pen-er,  s.  [Eng.  open ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  opens ;  specif,  a  machine  for  open- 
ing cotton  taken  from  the  bales  in  which  it 
has  been  closely  compacted. 

"  True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  bleet" 

Milton:  P.  L..  xt  698. 

O'-pen-hand-ed,a.  [Eng.  open,  and  handed.] 
Generous,  liberal,  bounteous,  munificent,  free, 
beneficent. 

"The  people  readily  forgave  a  courageous  open- 
handednnl]nT  for  being  too  fomiofhia  Iwttle."— Jfacau- 
foy  '  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6 -pen-hand-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  optnhanded, 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  open- 


hamled;  generosity,  liberality,  munificence, 
bounty. 

"  Various  motives  urged  Bulstrode  to  this   open- 
*."— <3.  Eliot:  Afiddlemarch.  ch.  Ixvll. 


o  pen  hcart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  open, 
and  hearted.]  Sincere,  candid,  frank,  open, 
free  from  dissimulation  ;  generous. 

"Of  KK  openhearted  generous  minister  you  are  not 
to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his  coon- 
try  ;  out  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady." — Arbuthnvt. 

d'-pen-heart-ed-iy  (ea  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
openhearted ;  -ly.]  In  an  openhearted  manner  ; 
sincerely,  frankly,  generously,  openly. 

6'  •  pen-heart  ed-  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
openhearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  openhearted  ;  sincerity,  candour,  gene- 
rosity. 

6' -pen-Ing,  *  o-pen-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 

[OPEN,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Beginning,  first  in  order :  as, 
an  opening  chapter. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  opening,  the  state  of  becoming 
opened. 

"  With  openingi  fast  the  gaping  earth  gave  way, 
And  In  her  inmost  womb  received  the  day." 

fiowe:  Lucan,  i.  954. 

"2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement :  as,  the 
opening  of  a  debate,  the  opening  of  a  tale. 

*  3.  A  first  sign  or  appearance  ;  the  dawn. 

"God  has  been  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion 
and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  opening*,  some  dawn. 
Ings  of  liberty  and  settlement." — South  :  .Sermon*. 

4.  An  open  place,  a  breach,  a  break,  a  chasm, 
a  hole,  a  perforation,  an  aperture. 

"Yet  from  an  opening  to  the  right  appear' d 
A  beam  of  sunshine." 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioto,  zili. 

5.  A  space  cleared  of  underwood,  or  thinly 
wooded,  as  distinguished  from  a  thick  forest. 
(American.) 

n.  Arch. :  A  piercing  or  unfilled  part  in  a 
wall,  left  for  the  admission  of  light,  air,  &c. 

^  Opening  the  copper : 

Soap  -  making :  An  operation  effected  by 
putting  in  salt  or  brine  till  the  ley  runs  freely 
on  the  laver  from  the  goods. 

opening-bit,  *.  A  tapering  tool  with 
angular  sides  for  widening  an  aperture. 

opening-  knife,  s.  A  blunt  strong- 
bladed  knife  for  opening  oysters  and  tinned 
meats  or  fruit 

opening  machine,  5.  A  machine  for 
loosening  the  tussocks  of  cotton  as  it  comes 
from  the  bale,  so  that  the  offal  and  dust  may 
be  removed  and  the  fibres  parted. 

6'-pen-l$f,  adv.    [Eng.  open;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  open  manner,  publicly,  without 

secrecy,  disguise. 

"That  Justice  that  sees  in  secret,  and  rewards 
openly." — South:  Hermont,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  L 

2.  In  an  open,  candid,  or  frank  manner; 

candidly,  sincerely. 

"  And  therefore  I 
Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly." 

Oover:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

3.  Plainly,  evidently. 

"  My  love  will  show  itself  more  openly." 

Shaketp- :  2  Henry  VI.t  IT.  L 

6'  -  pen  -  mouthed,    a.     [Eng.    open,    and 

mouthed.] 
L  Lit. :    Having  the  mouth    wide   open ; 

gaping. 

"  Nor  doth  't  affect  this  fond  gentility. 
Whereon  the  fool  world  openmouthed  gazes." 

Drayton:  Pattoralt,  ecL  f. 

2.  Fig. :  Greedy,  ravenous,  clamorous. 

6   pen  ness,  *  o  pen-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  open  ; 

•ness.] 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  open  ; 
freedom  from  obstruction  ;  the  state  of  being 
exposed. 

"The  opennea  thereof  In  manie  places  to  the 
weather."—  Holimhed:  Detcription  o/Brttaine,  ch.  xiii. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Plainness,  clearness ;  freedom  from  am- 
biguity, doubt,  or  obscurity  ;  manifestness. 

"  Deliver  with  more  openneu  your  answers 
To  my  demands."      Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  «. 

2.  Freedom  from  disguise  or  reserve ;  un 
reservedness,  plainness. 

3.  Candour,  frankness,  sincerity. 

"  An  opennetie  and  franknesae  of  dealing."— Bacon 
Kuayi;  Of  Simulation, 


4.  An  expression  or  character  of  candour  or 

frankness  :  as,  the  openness  of  a  countenance. 

5.  Mildness ;   freedom  from  severity  :   at, 
the  openness  of  the  weather. 

ip'-er-a,  s.  [Ital.  ±=  work,  performance,  from 
Lat.  opera  =  work,  from  opus,  geuit.  opens  = 
work;  Fr.  opera;  Sp.  opera.] 

1.  A    dramatic    entertainment,    in    which 
music  forms  an  essential  and  not  merely  an 
accessory  part.    The  opera  is  composed  of 
solos,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  quartette,  or 
other  pieces  for  single  voices ;  choruses  and 
finales ;  accompanied  throughout  with  instru- 
ments variously  combined  to  produce  certain 
desired  effects.      Overtures  or  introductions 
precede  the  whole  work  or  its  several  acts  in 
nearly  every  case.      The  dramatic  effect  ie 
heightened  by  the   accessories  of  costumes 
and  scenery,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable.   The  libretto  or  book  of  words 
rarely  possesses  any  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  serves  as  a  mere  framework  for  the  com- 
poser.    In  many  of  the  German  and  French 
operas  of  a  lighter  character  spoken  dialogue 
is  introduced  in  the  place  of  recitative,  and 
the  same  practice  is  often  observed  in  English 
opera,  so  called.     There  are  many  varieties  of 
opera,  but  the  chief  are  :  the  grand  opera  or 
opera   seria,    the    romantic    opera   or    opera 
drammatica,  and  the  comic  opera  or  opera 
bou/a,    for   which    the    French    term    opera 
boti/e    has    been   adopted    in    England   and 
America.     The  opera  is  of  Italian  origin,  and 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  and   is  tho 
immediate  successor  of  the  miracle-plays  with 
music. 

"The  show  and  decoration  of  the  Italian  opera."— 
Goldtmith  :  On  Polite  learning,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  score  or  libretto  of  a  musical  drama. 

3.  The  theatre  or  building  in  which  operas 
are  performed. 

opera  btfuffe,  s.    [OPERA.] 

opera-cloak,  s,  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
by  ladies  at  the  opera,  theatre,  or  evening 
reunions. 

opera-dancer,  s.  One  who  dances  In 
an  opera  ;  a  ballet-dancer. 

opera-girl*  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ballet-girl. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Mantisia  saUatoria.  [MANTISIA.] 

opera-glass,  s.  A  binocular  telescope 
of  the  kind  invented  by  Galileo.  It  has  a 
plano-concave  or  double-concave  eye-glass,  so 
that  the  image  is  not  inverted  and  little  light 
is  lost,  thus  securing  great  distinctness. 
[FIELD-GLASS.] 

opera-hat,  *.    A  folding  hat  of  felt,  silk, 

or  fur. 

opera-house,  s.  A  theatre  built  espe- 
cially for  the  performance  of  musical  dramas. 

*  dp'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Ital.  operdbile,  from  Lat 
operor  =  "to  work  ;  opus  (genit.  operis)  =  work.  ] 
Possible  to  be  done  ;  practicable. 

"  Uucapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or  rightly  to 
jmlite  the  prudential  ity  of  affaire."— Brovns :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  p.  9. 

o'p-er-am'-e'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  opera  —  work,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  attachment  to  a  machine  to 
indicate  the  number  of  rotations  of  a  shaft. 
It  consists  of  a  train  of  gear-wheels  and  pinions 
inclosed  in  a  box  and  connected  to  or  moved 
by  the  rotating  shaft.  A  linger  on  the  dial- 
plate  indicates  the  number  of  rotations  per- 
formed by  the  shafting. 

*  dp  er  an9e,    *  o'p'-er-an-cjF,  *.      [L»t. 
opera  ?is,  pr.  par.  ot  operor  =  to  work;  opus 
(genit.  operis)— work.]    The  act  or  state  of 
operating ;  operation. 

"[They] do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  opvrance." 
Beaum,  A  fU-t.  (/) :  Two  Noble  Kinmm,  L  & 

*  8p  -er-ant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  operans,  pr.  par. 
of  operor"=  to  work.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Operating,  effective  ;  having 
power  to  produce  an  effect. 

"  Talth,  I  must  leave  tbee  love,  and  shortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Shakttp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  & 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  operates  ;  an  opera* 
tor. 

"  They  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  supreme  (air  sole  operant." 

Coleridge :  Rcliyiout  Muttngt. 

Sp'-er-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  operatus,  pa.  par 
of  operor  =  to  work  ;  opus  (genit.  operis)  = 
work  ;  Fr.  operer  ;  Ital.  operare.] 
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operatic  — ophidia 


A*   Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  To  act;  to  perform  work;  to  exercise 
power  or  strength,  physical  or  mechanical. 

"Nature  and  grace  mu>t  operate  uniformly;  even 
M  gravttatiou  vfxratei  uniformly  upon  matter."  — 
Jortin.  Ulss.  1. 

2.  To  have  or  produce  a  desired  result  or 
effect;  to  act    III.  1,] 

"The  plain  couviiir-inst  reason  operatet  on  the  mind 
both  of  a  le.irnetl  and  Iguoraut  bearer  M  lung  u  they 
" 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.  :  To  act  or  produce  a  certain  effect 
on  the  human  system. 

2.  Sury.  :  To  perform  an  operation  upon  a 
human  body. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  effect;  to  produce  or  accomplish  as 
an  agent  ;  to  cause. 

2.  To  work  ;  to  set  or  keep  in  operation  or 
activity. 

dp  or  at  ic,  *  6p-er-af-!oTal,  o.  [Eng. 
opera;  t  connect.,  and  stiff,  -ic,  -tea?.]  Per- 
taining to  opera  ;  designed  for  or  appropriate 
to  opera  ;  resembling  opera. 

6p-cr  a  tion.  *  o-por-a-ci-on,  *.  [Fr. 
operation,  from  Lak  operatianew,,  accus.  of 
operatic  —  work,  from  operatus,  pa.  par.  of 
operor  =  to  work,  to  operate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  opera- 
don;  I  Uil.  operatione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  operating;  the 
exertion  of  power  or  strength,  physical,  me- 
chanical, or  moral  ;  agency,  action. 

"In  architecture,  as  In  all  other  operative  arts,  the 
end  must  direct  the  operation."—  Xelifuia  Wotto^iana, 


2.  Action  ;  power  or  quality  of  producing 
a  desired  effect  or  result  ;  mode  or  power  of 
acting;  active  qualities:  as,  the  operation  of 
*  medicine. 

3-  An  effect  or  result  produced  ;  influence. 

"  That  falM  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  dUpUur'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ix.  1.012. 

4.  A  series  of  acts  or  processes  in  experi- 
ments ;  process,  manipulation  :  as,  operations 
In  chemistry. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  M"th.  :  Something  to  be  done  ;  generally 
•ome  transformation  to  be  made  upon  quanti- 
ties, which  transformation  is  indicated  either 
by  rules  or  by  symbols. 

"The  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise 
haw  to  calculate  by  long  and  tedious  operottoMJ."— 
Bfrtc:>el  :  Attronamy  («d.  5th),  |  29i 

2.  Mil.  A  Naval:  The  carrying  out  of  pre- 
concerted   plans    by  regular    movements  ;  a 
aeries  of  military  or  naval  movements. 

"In  war  every  operation,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest,  ought  to  he  under  the  absolute  direction  of 
one  miud.~—  Jforait/ay  :  Hi*.  Kng..  ch.  T. 

5.  Sun;.  ;  An  act  performed  by  a  properly 
qualified  person  upon  a  human  body,  either 
with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  an  instrument, 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  part  operated 
on,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition. 

"  Charles  II.  had  BO  much  kind  new  for  htm  M  to 
•end  for  a  Burgeon  from  Pad*  to  perform  the  OJBTO- 
•••r—  VMfMb:  Aneedotet  of  Paimting,  voL  UL.ch.  L 

6*p'  er  a-tive,  a.  &,  s.    [Fr.  opirattf;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  operative.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  exciting 
force,  physical,  mechanical,  or  moral  ;  having 
forcible  agency  ;  active  in  producing  results 
or  e  (Tents. 

•*  The  ontratim  strength  of  a  thing  may  continue 
the  same.  —Mmmi  Sermon*,  vol.  vt.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Efficacious,  effective  ;  producing  effects  ; 
having  influence. 

"Yonr  lordship  may  perceivj  how  effectual  and 
ojfrnfijM  your  lonUhlp  •  last  dealing  witb  her  Majesty 
was."—  Bucon  ;  To  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sept.  28,  1694. 

*  3.  Practical  ;  worked  or  carried  on  by 
mechanical  or  manual  power,  as  opposed  to 
mental  or  intellectual  :  as,  an  operative  art. 
(See  example  nnder  OPERATION,  I.  1.) 

B.  As  rttbst.  :  A  skilled  workman  ;  an  arti- 
n,  a  mechanic. 

operative  ; 

If  .  .  .  the  artof  the  shipwright  were  In  Oie  timber 
Itself,  operative'  it  iitiil  effectually,  it  would  there  act 
Just  as  nature  doth."—  Cudtoorth:  Intuit.  Syitem,^.  1M. 

ip'-er-a-tdr,  «,   [Lat.,  from  operatut,  pa.  par. 
of  operor  —  to  work,  from  opu*  (genit  opens) 


*  8p'-er-a-tive-l5f,    adv. 
•ly.\    In  an  operative  manner. 
" 


=  work;  Fr.  operattur  ;  Sp.  operador  ;  Ital. 
operatore.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   One  who   or   that  which 
operates  or  produces  an  effect. 

"Cbymical  and  other  accidental  discoveries  have 
heeu  made,  bestden  and  beyoutl  aud  without  the  luteu- 
tiou  of  the  operator."—  Bale  :  Orig.  o/  Mankind,  p.  IM. 

2.  Surg.  :   One  who  performs  an  operation 
upon  the  human  body,  either  with  the  hand 
or  by  means  of  instruments. 

*  tip'-er-*-tor-y,  «.    [Eng.  operate-);    -ory.] 
A  laboratory.    (Cowley.) 

6  per  cu  lor,  a.  [Lat.  opercul(um)  :  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -<ir,]  Pertaining  to  or  having  an 
opercnlum  ;  operculate. 

6  pcr-cu  lar'-I-a,  *.  [Lat  operculum  =  a 
cover,  a  lid,  so  named  from  the  operculate 
calyx.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Opercularid«  (q.v.).  They  are  pretty  plants, 
several  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

6  per-cu-lar    i-dw,  ».  pi.      [Lat.  oper- 
culur(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idte.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonacete,  tribe  Coffete. 

6  per  cu-la'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  opcr- 
culatu3,  pa.  par.*  of  opercufo  =  to  furnish  with 
a  cover  ;  operculum  =  a  cover.] 

Zool.  &  Paltxont.  :  A  section  of  Pulmonifer- 
ons  Gasteropoda  ;  tlie  shell  is  closed  by  an 
operculum.  There  are  two  families,  Cyclos- 
tomldee  and  Avtaulidte.  Early  fossil  species 
from  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

6  per'  cu  latc,6  per/-ou-lat-€d,a.  [Lat. 
operculatus,  from  opercuto  =  to  furnish  with  a 
cover.]  Thesameas  OpERcuLAn(q.v.).  Specif., 
in  botany,  used  to  describe  a  calyx  which  is 
united  into  a  kind  of  cap  or  lid,  which  falls  off 
entire.  Example,  Eucalyptus. 

6p  er-cu'-U  form,  a.  [Lat.  opervulvm  =  a 
lid,  and  ^brma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  lid  or  cover. 

6  per  cu  li'-na,  s.  [Lat  op*rcul(um);  fern, 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

PataeonL  :  A  genus  of  Fnraminifera,  family 
NummiilitidiB.  The  spiral  convolutions  are 
all  visible.  It  commences  fn  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  but  abounds  in  the  Eocene  of 
southern  Europe  and  of  Africa. 

6  per-cu  lum,  *.  [Lat.,  from  oper£o=to 
shut,  to  close.] 

1.  Anal.  :  The  group  of  convolutions  fn  the 
cerebrum  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen,  :  A  lid,  as  of  the  pitcher  in  Ne- 
penthes. 

(2)  Spec.  :  The  lid  closing  the  urn,  theca,  or 
sporangium  in  mosses. 

3.  Ichtky.  :  One  of  a  chain  of  broad  flat 
bones  forming  the  gill-cover  in  osseous  fishes. 

4.  Zool.  :   In  many  of  the  Gasteropoda,  a 
calcareous,  homy,  or  fibrous  plate,  secreted 
by  the  in  eta  podium,  and  serving  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  re- 
tracted.  The  Periwinkle  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  lid  which  closes 
the  shell  of  the  sessile  cirri  pedes  of  Balanus 
and  Verruca,  and  of  the  lids  of  certain  eggs. 

6p-er  -ot'-ta,  *.    [Ital.,  dimin.  of  opera.] 

Music:  A*  short  opera,  or  musical  drama  of 
a  light  character. 

*  op  -er-6»e,  "  op'-er-otis,  a.    [Lat.  opero- 
eus,  from  opus  (genit.  operis)  =.  work  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  operoso.]    La1>orious  ;  full  of  or  attained 
with  labour,  trouble,  and  tediousness. 

"  All  these  operate  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one 
of  the  most  decided  tyrauU  la  the  rolls  of  history."— 
Burke:  /VctuA  Revolution. 

*  Sp'-er-OSO-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  operose:  -ly.]    In 
an  operose  mauuer. 

*  op'  er-ose-ness,  *.    [Eng.  operose;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  operose  ;  labori- 
ousnesa. 

"  God  and  nature  do  things  every  where  in  the  most 
frugal  and  compendious  way,  atid  with  the  least  oper- 
"  :  tnttU.  Sftttm,  p.  67S. 


*  o'p-fir-6's'-s'-t&  *.  [Lat.  operositas,  from 
operosus  =  operose  (q.v.)."]  Laborionsness  ; 
great  labour  or  trouble  ;  operoseness. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  operotity  In  *ln."—Bp.  Bait: 
Select  ThougHtt,  46. 


*  dp  -er  oils,  a.    [Lat  operosus.]    Laborious, 
operose. 

"Written  langnaite.  M  it  Is  more  «mn»iu.  BO  it  U 
more  digested  and  is  i»erinanent."— Jfoluen  :  On  Speech. 

*  i  per-ta  -no-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  opertanfus,  from 
operw  =  to  shut,  to  close.]     Secret,  hidden, 
private, 

*  ope  tide,  *  ope  tyde,  9.     [Eng.  ope,  and 
tide.}    Early  spring;  open-tide. 

"  Ood  grudge*  not  our  moderate  and  seaNonntile 
Jollities,  there  is  an  opetide  by  his  allowance  M  well  a* 
a  Lent,"— £/j.  Hall  :  Sermon  in  Lent.  (UHL) 

fiph'-l-,  prtf.    [Oraio-.] 

6  phi  -a-sis,  s.     [Or.   urfueurtc  (»;'ftwts/s)  =  a 
bald  place  on  the  head  of  serpentine  or  wind- 
Ing  form.    (Galen.)] 
Pathol :  (See  etym.). 

6  phib   6  lus,  *.     [Pref.  opfci-  and  Gr.  £0X09 

(bolos)  =  a  throw  with  a  casting  net.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Colubride. 
Coues  (U.S.  Geog.  Survey  (1875),  vol.  v.)< 
enumerates  three  species.  Ophibolns  ge.tulus 
is  the  King-snake  of  America,  a  deadly  foe 
of  the  rattlesnake,  which  it  overcomes  and 
devours.  An  equal  antipathy  exists  between  it 
and  the  Mocassin-snake,  on  which  account  the 
King-snake  is  protected  in  the  Southern  states. 

oph.  i  9eph  a-lus, «.    [OpHiocEpHAx.ua.) 

ftph'-I-oleide,  s.  [Fr.  ophicUide  (lit.  =  key- 
serpent);  pref.  ophi-t  and  Or.  «A««  (Ideis), 
geuit.  icA.ci£oc  (kleidos)  =.  a,  key.] 

Music :    A  wind  instrument  of  metal,  in- 
vented to  supersede  the  serpent  in  the  orches- 
tra and  in  military  bands.    It  consists  of  a 
wide  conical  tube,  terminating 
In  a  bell  like  that  of  a  horn, 
having  ten  ventages  with  keys, 
and  a  mouthpiece  like  that  of 
the  serpent      There  are  two 
sorts  of  ophicleides,  alto  and 
bass.      The  bass  opliicleide  is 
written  on  the  F-clef,  and  its  • 
compass  is  three  octaves  and 
one  note,  from  B  on  the  third 
Rpace  below  the  bass  staff,  to 
C  on  the  third  space  of  the 
treble  staff.    They  are  in  two 
keys,   C   and  Bfc.      The  alto 
ophicleide  has  a  compass  simi- 
lar fn  extent  to  that  of  the  bass 
instrument,  but  starting  from 
a    note    one    octave    higher. 
This  instrument  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  its  bass  fellow,  and 
Is  therefore  but  rarely  heard. 
The  double-bass  ophicleides  are 
in  F  and  E  (,,  a  fifth  below  the  OPHICLETDB. 
bass  ophicleides  in  0  and  B  i,. 
The  amount  of  breath  required  to  play  the 
double-bass  ophicleide  will  probably  prevent 
its  general  adoption. 

oph  Id  cr  -pe  ton,  s.  [Gr.  tyttiov  (ophidion)- 
—  a  little  snake,  and  ipirtrov  (herpetoii)  =  a 
reptile.] 

PolcEont :  "A.  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  from 
the  Coal  Measures.  Prof.  Miall  placed  them 
in  his  group  Aistopoda, 

d-phid'-i-a,  a.  pL  [Gr.  o^t?  (opKin)  =  a  ser- 
pent] 

1.  Zool.  :  Snakes ;  an  order  of   the    class 
Repttlia,  which  ia  placed  by  Prof.  Huxley  in 
his  division  Sauropskla  (q.v.).    The  body  is 
always  cylindrical  and    vermiform,  covered 
with  horny  scales,  but  without  a  bony  exo- 
skeleton.      Vertebrae    procoelous,   witli  rudi- 
mentary transverse  processes.     They  have  no 
sternum,  pectoral  arch,  forelimbs,  or  sacrum ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  traces  of  hinder  limbs 
present,  though  they  occasionally  occur,  :.g. 
in  Python  (q.v.).    Hooked  conical  teeth  are 
always  present,  anchylosed   with    the    jaw. 
[Poisoif-FANo.]     The  order  is  pre-eminently 
tropical,  the  species  rapidly  diminishing  as  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  increases,  and  wholly 
ceasing  before  the  Arctic  or  Aiitarctic  Circle  is 
reached.    The  classification  is  not  fixed.     Ac- 
cording to  Wallace,  the  order  contains  twenty- 
flve  families.      There  is  another  and  natural 
division  into  three  sub-orders :  (l)Thanatophi- 
dia   (Venomous  Snakes),   with    two  groups, 
Proteroglyphia  and  Bolenoglyphia  ;  (2)  Colu- 
briforrnes  (Innocuous  Colunriform   Snakes)  ; 
and  (3)  Typhlopida  (Blind  Snakes). 

2.  PaJteont.  :  First  found  in  the  Eocene  of 
Sheppey,  others  from  Miocene  of  Germany, 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  BIT,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  »on ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  GO  =  e ;  ey  -  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 
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»nd  in  some  Tertiary  beds  in  the  United 
States.  Must  of  these  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  PythomilHJ.  Poison-fangs  have  been 
found  in  some  of  the  late*-  Tertiary  deposits, 
and  a  cnlubrine  snake  from  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  the  South  of  France.  (Wallace.)  The 
more  important  genera  will  be  described  under 
their  names.  ' 

Ji-phid'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  ophi- 
di(a);  Eng.  suff. -aft.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging   to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  order  Opliidia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  siibst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Ophidia. 

"  No  remains  of  ophtdiant  are  known  to  occur  in  any 
Pftl%uzoic  iir  Mesozuic  deposit." — Jfidioiton :  Palaonl., 
ii.  liw. 

fcph  i-di  -i  da,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ophidHum); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Anacanthani(q.v.).  The 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  naked  or  scaly. 
Verticals  generally  united,  dorsal  occupying 
greater  portion  of  the  back ;  ventrals  rudi- 
mentary, or  absent.  Mostly  marine.  Dr. 
Gunther  divides  the  family  into  five  groups  ; 
Brotulina,  Ophidiiua,  Fierasferiua,  Ainnio- 
dytina,  and  Congrogadina. 

o-  phid-i  i'  na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophidi(um) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ina.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Ophidiidaa  (q.v.).  The 
ventrals  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  barbels,  in- 
serted below  the  glosao-hyaL  It  contains  two 
genera,  Ophidium  and  Genypterus. 

$-ph*d'-i-old,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ophidium); 
Eng.  sulT.  -oid.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  Ophidiidae,  or  the 
genus  Ophidium. 

"The  fifth  group  of  opMdioid  flshc*  includes  two 
genera."—  Prof  Seeley  Ui  Ctutelf  i  fiat.  BM.,  v.  66, 

6  phld'-l-OUS,  a.  [OPHIDIA.]  Snake-like ; 
belonging  to  the  order  Ophidia  or  Serpents. 

J(  phid'-I  um,  s.  [Gr.  utf>l&tov  (ophidion)  =  & 
lisli  resembling  the  conger,  prob.  Ophiditim 
barbatum.  ] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
OpMdiina.  Body  elongate.compreased.covered 
with  minute  scales ;  teeth  small.  Seventy 
species  are  known,  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific;  all  differing  in  the  structure  of  the 
air-bladder.  Ophidium  barbatum,  about  nine 
inches  long,  is  a  Mediterranean  fish,  occasion- 
ally straying  to  the  British  coast.  The  body 
Is  flesh-coloured,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  mar- 
gined with  black. 

oph  i-do-ba  tra^chl  a,  *.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 

ophid(ia),  o  connect.,  and  Eng.,  &c.  oatrachia.] 
Zool. ;  A  synonym  of  Owen's  Ophiomorpha 

Jiph-I-mor'-phic,  a.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr. 
n-opijoj  (morphe)  =•  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  serpent. 

*'The  god  being  an  heavenly  (ophimorpMc)  being. 
whose  symbol  WAS  a  serpent  of  five.  MV«U.  or  nine 
heads."—  Fvrtnightly  Reviw,  vt  (K.&.),  p.  NM. 

6ph-l-6"-,  prof-  [Gr.  o^)i?  (ophis\  genit.  o<f>«u*? 
(opkeos),  6<^eo$  (opheox)  =  a  serpent.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  in  any  respect  resembling  a 
serpent  or  snake. 


-coa,  *.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 

(karuoii)  =  a  nut.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sabiaceae,  placed  by  Lind- 
ley  in  the  Dodonea  (q.v.).  The  only  species, 
Ophiocaryon  paradoxum,  grows  in  British 
Guiana.  Its  seeds  are  sometimes  brought 
to  England  under  the  name  of  snake-nuts, 
their  embryo  being  spirally  twisted  like  a 
coiled-up  snake. 

fcph  i  6  90  plial  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
opliiocephal(its)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -ides.] 
Ichthy.  :  An  acanthopterygian  family  of 
freshwater  fishes,  with  elongate,  sub-cylindri- 
cal bodies.  They  often  leave  the  water  for  a 
considerable  time.  Habitat,  the  rivers  of  the 
Oriental  region.  There  are  two  genera,  Ophio- 
cephalus  and  Channa,  and  twenty-six  species. 


5.     [Pref.  ophio-t  and 
Gr.  lee^oATj  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy.  :  Walking-fish  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Ophiocephalidse  (q.v.).  0)*hiocepha- 
lus  striatu-s  is  nniversally  distributed  over 
India.  The  male  constructs  a  nest,  in  which 
the  ova  are  deposited. 


8ph  i-oc'  o-ma,   s.      [p/ef.   ophio-,  and  Gr. 

now  (koine)  =  li.iir.] 

Zonl.  :  A  genus  of  Ophinri«l:i,  The  rays  are 
simple,  not  squamose,  and  separated  at  their 
base  by  small  j>end!i^oiial  plttlfs.  Tin-  spi-'-i-'S 
are  called  Brittle  stars,  from  tlieir  fragility. 
Forbes  enumerates  ten  British  species. 

6ph  I  6  des,    s.     [Qr.  <xf>4«fcjs   (ophiodes]  = 
•u..ky.) 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Wagner's  name  for  a  genus  of  Brazilian 
lizards,  family    Scindds,    which    have    two 
rudimentary  limb*  close  to  the  anus. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Plumulariidae,  having  many 
thread-li  ke    organs,    ending   in   knobs    with 
thread  cells. 

2.  Entom.;   A  genus  of  Ophiusldse  (q.v.). 

lunar  is  is  a  northern  species. 


6ph'-l-6  gene^,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tytoyonfc  (ophio- 
genes)=  serpent-gendered.] 

Antkrop.  :  The  name  of  some  Asiatic  tribes 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  jElian,  and  Pliny. 

"The  Ophiogenet,  or  serpent-race  of  the  Troad,  kin- 
dred of  the  viper*,  whose  bite  they  could  cure  by 
touch,  and  dMOtodanfa  <rf  au  ancient  liero  transformed 
Into  a  snake.  ~—Tylor:  Primitive  Culture  (1871),  ii.  218 

6ph-i-6  glos  sa  -90  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ophiogloss(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aoece.] 
Bot.  :  Adders'  Tongues  ;  an  order  of  Aero- 
gens,  alliance  Filicales.  The  vernation  is 
straight,  the  capsules,  which  are  in  spikes  or 
panicles,  formed  on  the  margin  of  a  contracted 
leaf,  are  large,  coriaceous,  two-valved,  without 
a  ring,  or  areola.  Distribution,  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Known  genera 
three  or  four,  two  of  which  —  Ophioglossum 
and  Botrychiurn—  are  British.  Number  of 
species  undetermined. 

oph  1-6  glos'-sum,  *.  [Pref.  opAio-,  and 
Gr.  yMatrtra.  (glossa)  =  the  tongue,  which  the 
frond  of  tliese  ferns  resembles  in  form.] 

Bot  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ophio- 
glossacese  (q.v.).  The  frond  is  ovate  and 
simple,  the  capsules  spiked.  Known  species 
three  or  four.  One,  Oi'hwgloasum  vulgatinn. 
Is  called  the  Adder's  Tongue.  It  has  ovate, 
linear,  or  elliptic,  oblong  fronds,  from  six 
to  nine  inches  long.  IB  found  in  damp 
pastures,  on  banks,  in  woods,  Ac.,  and 
is  in  fruit  from  May  to  July.  There  are  two 
sub-species,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  proper, 
and  0.  lusitanicum. 

*  o'ph-l-o'g'-ra-ph&  s.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
•ypa^w  (graphd)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  A 
description  of  serpents;  ophiology. 

Sph-i-ol'-a-trfr  s.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr. 
AaTpet'o.  (laireia)  =  service,  worship.]  Serpent- 
worship  (q.v.). 

"Thenceforth  such  direct  examples  of  ophiolatry 
may  be  traced  on  into  cbusic  mid  barbaric  Europe."  — 
Tylor:  rrimUiee  Culture  (i»7i|,  Ii.  117. 


oph'-JMi-lite,  *.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
(lithos)  =  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  composed  of  serpentine 
mixed  with  more  or  less  dolomite,  magnesite, 
or  calcite.  Hence  Hunt  divides  It  into  (I) 
Dolomitic,  (2)  Magnesitic,  and  (3)  Calcitic 
Ophiolite,  according  to  the  particular  one  of 
the  three  minerals  present  in  each  case.  It  is 
clouded  green,  veined  with  white  or  pale  green. 
Called  also  Verd-antique.  (Dana.) 


r---,         -----,    . 

[Eng.  ophiotog(y)  ;  >ict  -ical.}    Of  or  pertaining 
to  ophiology. 


,  s.  [Eng.  ophwlogty);  -ist.} 
One  who  is  versed  in  ophiology,  or  the  natu- 
ral history  of  serpents. 


f,  *.  [Pref  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
s  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
zoology  which  deals  with  the  natural  history, 
classification,  and  description  of  serpents. 

*  Sph'-I-o-m&n-^,  s.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
fiavrcta  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
A  mode  of  divination  by  the  actions,  appear- 
ance, or  behaviour  of  serpents,  as  by  their 
manner  of  eating,  or  by  their  coils. 

Sph-i-i  mor'-pha,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and 
Ur.  fiopfyi)  (niorphU)  =  form.] 
Zool.  :   The  family  Cteciliadie  (q.v.),  which 

was  raised  to  ordinal  rank  by  Owen.  Theyare 
eerpfiitiform  or  vermiform  amphibians,  with- 
out limbs,  anus  terminal,  the  skin  generally 


with  horny  scales  imbedded  in  it.     Eyes  rudU 
mentary  or  absent. 

Sph  i  o  mor'-phous,  a.     [OPHIOUORPHA.] 

IIa^•ing  the  form  of  a  serpent 

6  phi   on,  *.    [Lat,,  from  Gr.  ^.('wi-  (opfciffn) 
=  a  fabulous  animal  in  Sardinia  ;  a  centaur.) 
Etttom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the   family 
Ophionidae  (q.v.). 

oph-i  on  i  dse,  «.  pi-  [Lat.  ophion;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idie.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Ichneumons  having 
the  abdomen  laterally  compressed,  and  more 
or  lesa  shaped  like  a  scimitar. 

*6ph-f-6ph'-a-goiis,  a.    [OPHIOPBAOUB.) 

Eating  or  feeding  on  serpents. 

"All  snakes  are  not  of  such  potsonous  qualities  M 
common  o)ituiuu  presumeth;u  IK  conftruuible  from 
ofjhifjhdffmtt  imtlona.  And  such  as  feed  upon  ReTpeuta,** 
—Browne:  t'ulffar  Erroum,  bk.  Ti.,  oh.  xxviit. 

dph-i-oph'-a-giis,  s.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
jmyeiv  (jthageiii)  =  to  eat.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Elapidae,  with  one  spe- 
cies, Ophiophagus  elaps.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  deadly  of  the  Indian  snakes, 
and,  though  widely  distributed,  is  not  very 
common.  It  attains  a  maximum  length  of 
about  fourteen  feet,  the  head  is  beautifully 
shielded,  and  the  neck  dilatable,  like  that  of 
a  cobra.  Its  generic  name  has  reference  to  ita 
habit  of  feeding  on  snakes. 

6ph  1  6p'-6-gon,  ».     [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Or. 

iriayav  (pogon)  =  the  beard.] 

Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ophio- 
pogoncae  (q.v.).  They  are  from  eastern  Asia. 

oph-i  dp  6-g6'-nc-te,  s.pl.  [Mod. 

pognn ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -«c,] 
Bot. ;  A  tribe  of  Liliacete. 

6ph'  i-6ps,  5.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr.  fy 
tl»e  eye.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Lacertidtt. 
They  have  no  eyelids.  Qph-wpa  elegana  it 
found  at  Smyrna. 

6ph  i  6r-rhi'-za,  s.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Or. 
pi£o.  (rhizd)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedyotida  (q.v.),  from 
India,  Burundi,  and  Assam.  Ophiorrhiza  blun- 
ges is  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  he  one  of 
the  plants  which  the  Mungoose  eats  when 
bitten  by  a  snake.  It  is  popularly  believed  in 
India  to  be  a  remedy  for  bites  of  snakes,  mad 
dogs,  &c.  The  plant  is  so  bitter  that  the 
Malays  call  it  earth-gall. 

fiph-I-o-sau'-rus,  s.    [OPHIBAUBUS.] 

dph'-I-6-thrix,  *.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
0pt£  ((Aria:)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophiurida,  Ophiothrix 
frogilis  is  tlie  Common  Brittle-star. 

8ph-I-8x  -^-l6n,  *.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr 
iuAok  (xu&m)=  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carisseie.  The  Telugu 
physicians  give  the  root  of  Qphioxylon  serjwn- 
tinum  as  a  febrifuge  and  an  alexipharmic. 
Called  also  Rauwolfa  serpentino. 

6ph-I-Bau'-rus,  «.     [Pref.    ophi-,   and   Gr. 

craOpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Zool. :  Glass-snake  ;  an  American  genus  of 
Zonuridse,  ranging  from  Virginia  to  Cape 
Florida.  There  is  but  one  species,  Ophisauru* 
ventralis.  It  is  small,  breakable,  and  limb- 
less. Length,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty 
inches. 

dph'-ite  (1),  a-  &.  B.  [Gr.  o^t'njs  (ophites),  from 
6^>t«  (oji/it.t)  =  a  serpent ;  FV.  ophite.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ser- 
pent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  SERPENTINE  (q.v.X 

6ph'-ite  (2),  «.  [Gr.  o^t«  (ophti)  =  a  serpent; 
sutr.  -ite.] 

Church  Hist.  A  Eccles.  (PZ.):  A  sect  of  ser- 
pent-worshippers whicii  seems  to  have  arisen 
prior  to  the  Christian  Church,  but  which  vvas 
little  known  till  the  second  century,  when 
Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  Ophites  arose. 
They  mingled  Gnosticism  with  their  Christian 
belief.  When  they  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  allowed  a  serpent  to  crawl  around 
and  over  the  bread.  At  the  close  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  worshippers  kissed  tbe  serpent, 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shau.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion : .  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  --  shus.    -tic,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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and  then  sung  a  hymn  of  adoration  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  the  serpent  in  Para- 
dise, whom  they  identified  with  Christ,  had 
made  known  to  men.  Called  also  Serpen- 
tarians.  (Afosheim,  Meander.) 

*$  phi  tes,  s.    [Gr.J    [OPHITE  (IX  B.] 
&-phIt'-IC,  a.     [Eng.,  Ac.   OPHITE  (1) ;  suff. 

Petrol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rocks  called 
Ophites.  (See  extract.) 

"For  tb)  ftnt  time  I  propOM  following  M  Michel 
L*ry.  to  employ  the  term  opAi*i<-  structure,  from  lt» 
ftrat  liaviufi  been  noticed  in  connection  with  those 
Interesting  rocks,  the  ophites  of  the  Pyrenees."— /Yaf. 
Judd.  in  Vuart.  Jour.  0«oJ.  Soc..  ill.  340,  ML 

6ph-I  u-chus,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  o£ioux<w 
(opkiouchos) :  ttyit  (ophis)  =  a  serpent,  and 
«X»  (echo)  =  to  have.] 

A$tron. :  Serpentarius,  the  Serpent- bearer, 
a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
One  of  the  ancient  asterlsms,  having  Hercules 
on  the  north,  Scorpio  on  the  south,  and  Ser- 
pens  on  the  west.  It  has  about  eighty  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  chief  being  Has 
Alague  (q.v.). 

6ph  l-ur'-a,  a.  [Gr,  tyiovpa  (ophiura),  fern, 
of  o^tovpoc  (ophiouros)  =  serpent- tailed :  pref. 
ophi-,  and  o£pa  (oura)  —  tail.] 

1.  Zool :  Sand-star ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ophiuridse,  and    the   order  or  class 
Ophinroidea.     The  arms  are  very  long,  and 
adapted  for  creeping.    When  touched,  it  can 
oast  off  one  or  all  of  its  rays,  hence  it  it  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  specimens  entire. 

2.  PdUeont. :  The  genus  occurs  from  the  Car* 
boniferous,  or  at  least  from  the  Lias,  till  now. 

fcph-I-iir'-Id,  a.  &  s.     [OPHIURIDA.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Ophiurida  (q.v.). 

"An  opttlurid  arm."— P.  E.  CarptnUr,  In  C<u*tft 
Jfat.  Hitt.,  vl.  263. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Ophi- 
urida (q.v.). 

"The  month  of  an  Echlnopssdlum  becomes  that  of 
the  Optiiurid."—i/ujley:  Anal.  /nwrt.  Anim..  p.  M«. 

5ph  T  iir'-I-dsB.  6ph-i  ur -i-da,  ».  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  ophiur(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff, 
-ufcr,  or  neut.  -ida.] 

Zori. :  Ophiurids ;  the  typical  family  of  the 
order  (or  order  of  the  class)  Ophiuroidea.  They 
have  simple  and  undivided  arms  ;  the  genital 
fissures  are  mostly  five  in  number.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Carpenter  includes  under  ft  the  genera  Ophi- 
ura,  Ophiocoma,  and  Ophiothrix  (q.v.), 

oph  I-u  rf d  e-a,  oph  1  u-rold  e  a,  s.pl 
IMod.  Lat.  opkiur(a);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idea  or  -oiden.] 

1.  Zool. :   Prof.  Huxley,   who   adopts   the 
form   Ophiuridea,  and  calls  it  an  order  of 
Echinodermata,  thus  defines  it : 

"  The  body  Is  depressed,  find  gives  off  five  arms  of  a 
different  structure  from  itself.  Each  presents  a  cen- 
tral Mii,  formed  by  a  chain  of  quadrate  ossicles,  and 
fur  each  ossicle  a  row  of  four  luperncinl  plates ;  one 
ventral,  one  dorsal,  and  two  lateral.  The  ambulacra! 
vessel  lies  between  the  ventral  plates  and  the  quadrate 
ossicles,  and  only  extends  to  the  summit  of  each  arm. 
The  larvn  are  pluteiform.  and  have  a  skeleton."— 
Clattif.  of  AnimaU  (ISO*),  p.  129. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  adopts  the  form  Ophiu- 
roidea, and  calls  it  a  class  containing  two 
orders,  Ophiurida  and  Astrophytida. 

2.  Palttont. :  Ophiurida  have  existed   from 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

oph  JL  ur  -old,  s.  [OPHIUROIDEA.]  Any  In- 
dividual of  the  order  Ophiuroidea  (q.v.). 

"  The  development  of  the  ophiuroidt  is  sometimes 
direct"— fficholton:  Zoology  (1878),  p.  197. 

oph  i-u'  sa,  5.  [Lat.  ophiusa,  ophiussa ;  from 
Gr.  oQiQvira  (ophiousa),  6$toG<r<ra  (ophioussa) 
=  (1)  The  name  of  Cyprus,  and  various  other 
islands  which  abound  in  serpents.  (2)  A 
magical  herb  growing  in  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oph  hi  si  die  (q.v.). 

fcph-I-us -I-dse,  s.  pi  [Lat  ophiusa);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuina. 
The  thorax  is  robust,  the  abdomen  smooth, 
the  wings  thick,  the  larva  elongate,  with  the 
pro-legs  long.  One  British  species.  [Opm- 
ODES,  2.] 

fcph'-re-w,  s.  pi    [Lat  opkrfys);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

fiufT.  -ece.} 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidaceae,  having  the 
pollen  powdery,  granular,  or  sectile,  and  the 
anther  terminal,  erect.  It  contains  the  fami- 
lies Serapiadae,  SatyriaUse,  Gymnadeiiidap, 
Holotriclnd*,  Disidae,  and  Corycidaa. , 

8ph  ry-di  -na, «.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  ophryd(ium) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pt  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool :  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse.  The 
animalcules  excrete  and  inhabit  a  soft,  muci- 
laginous, solitary  sheath  or  compound  zoo- 
cythium.  Two  genera,  Ophionella  and  Ophry- 
diurn.  (SavilU  Kent.) 

fc-phryd'-I-nm*  s.  [Gr.  lxt>pv&tov  (ophrudfon), 
diinin.  from  6£pu$  (ophrus)  =  an  eyebrow.] 

Zool :  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family 
Ophrydfna  (q.v.),  from  salt  and  freshwater. 
Seville  Kent  records  three  species,  Ophrydium 
versatile.  0.  Eichornii,  and  0.  sessile.  He 
obtained  luxuriant  colonies  of  the  last  species 
from  a  pond  in  Epping  Forest. 

oph  ry  6  den-drl-d»,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
ophryodendr(on) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*. 
•idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Tentaculifera  Actinaria. 
The  tentacles  are  apparently  united  so  as  to 
form  one  or  more  distinct  proboscidiform 
appendages,  the  distal  terminations  of  which 
are  naked  or  cirrate.  Two  genera,  Ophryo- 
deudron  and  Acinetopsis. 

6ph  ry  6  d6n  drdn,  t.  [Pref.  ophryo-,  and 
Or.  oivapov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophryodendrida:  (q.v.).  They  are  marine, 
and  the  animalcules  are  mostly  associated  in 
colonies.  Parasitic  on  Hydrozoa  and  Crusta- 
ceans. Six  species,  one  (Ophryodendron  pedi- 
ceOatum)  British.  (Saville  Kent.) 

dph  ry  $  gle'  na,  a.  [Pref.  ophryo-,  and  Gr. 
yAijf>)  (slene)  =  the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 

Zool:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophryoglenidae  (q.v.).  There  are  three  spe- 
cies, Oj'hryoglena  acuminate,  0.  atra,  and 
0.  oblonga,  inhabiting  pond  and  bog  waters. 

oph-ry-6-gle-nI-dJB,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
ophryoglen(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -idee.) 

Zool:  A  family  of  Holotrichoua  Ciliata. 
The  animalcules  are  free-swimming  and  ciliate 
throughout.  Saville  Kent  enumerates  nine 
genera. 

fiph'-rjfs,  a.  [Lat  =  Listera  ovata  (?) ;  Or. 
typv*  (ophruf)  =  an  eyebrow.  Named  from 
the  markings  of  the  lip.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ophreee. 
It  is  of  the  family  Serapiadtt.  The  tubers 
are  ovoid,  the  perianth  spreading,  the  petals 
small,  no  spur ;  glands  of  the  stalks  of  the 
pollen -masses 
each  in  a  dis- 
tinct  little 
pouch.  The 
flowers  are 
beautiful,  and 
have  all  a  cu- 
rious resem- 
blance to  cer- 
tain insects. 
The  genus  U 
from  Europe, 
the  north  of 
Africa,  and 
the  west  of 
Asia.  Abort 
thirty  species 
are  known, 
including 

Ophrys  aptftra  OPHRYS. 

(the  Bee-or- 
chis), O.  aramffra  (the  Spider-orchis),  and  O. 
iH«*ctfera  (the  Fly-orchis). 

oph  th&V  mi  a.  •  oph'-th&l-my,  *.    [Gr 

o^doVui  (ophthalmia),  from  o^0aV<>c  (opkthal- 
mos)  =  &n  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  used  to  indicate  the  struc- 
tural changes  produced  by  proliferation  and 
catarrhal  inflammation,  going  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  exhibiting  various  forms,  catarrhal,  pus- 
tular, purulent  (in  the  new-born  infant),  gon- 
orrhoeal,  strumous,  or  scrofulous,  and  chronic. 
The  chief  symptons  are  redness  of  the  eye, 
chemosis,  or  swelling,  discharge  of  fluid  and 
pus,  intolerance  of  light,  and  frequently,  In 
severe  cases,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids. When  the  cornea  is  involved,  destruc- 


tion of  the  eye  and  permanent  loss  of  sight- 
as  in  diphtheria  and  small-pox,  or  from  sand, 
Ac.,  as  amonest  the  troops  and  natives  in 
Egypt  especially — is  a  common  result  Treat- 
ment of  the  discharge  by  caustics  and  astrin- 
gents is  imperatively  called  for. 

$ph  thai -mic,  a.  [Gr.  o40oA/*tK&  (ophthal~ 
mikos),  from  odVlaApof  (ophthalmos)  ~  the  eye. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  eye. 

ophthalmic-barberry,  s.   [BEBBERIS.) 
ophthalmic-ganglion,  a. 

Anat, :  A  ganglion  formed  by  the  short 
root  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve.  It  supplies 
the  motor  filament*  to  the  iris. 

dph  thai  mi  -tis,  a.    [Gr.  ^0oAM1k  (ophthal- 
mos) =  the  eye  ;  -itis.] 
Pathol :  Ophthalmia.    (Pttrr,  &c.) 

ttph-thal-mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  o<p0aA»i<k  (ophthal- 
mot)  =  the  eye.]  Relating  to  the  eye. 

fcph-thal-mo'  dyn'-I-a,  a.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
and  Or.  udunf  (odune)  =  j>ain.]  Pain,  espe- 
cially a  rheumatic  pain  of  the  eye. 

6ph  thAl  mog-ra  phy,  ».  [Pref.  ophthal- 
mo-,  and  Gr.  ypo^u  (graphd)  =  to  write.]  A 
description  of  the  eye. 

6ph  thai  m61  6  ^Ut,  a.  [Eng.  ophthaJno- 
tog(y) ;  -itt.}  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in 
ophthalmology. 

8ph-thal-m6r-o-&*,  a.  [Pref.  ophthalmn-, 
and  Gr.  Adyos  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  aiarourse.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
eye,  its  anatomy,  and  its  diseases. 

"The  ophthalmoscope  has  created  a  new  and  bril- 
liant era  for  ophthalmology."— Tim**,  May  4,  187ft. 

6ph  thai  m6m  -6-ter, «.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
and  Eng.  meter.] 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  of  the  nature  of 
compasses  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers   of  the  eye  in  anatomical  experi- 
ments. 

2.  Optics :  An  Instrument  invented  by  Helm- 
holtx  for  ascertaining  the  true  distance  at 
which  an  object  shall  be  viewed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  each  eye.     It  consists  of  two 
planes  of  glass  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  a  sightrtube  through  which  they  and  an 
object  beyond  them  are  viewed.    By  rotating 
the  glasses  on  their  common  axis  until  the 
two  images  formed  by  reflection  from  their 
back  surfaces  coincide,  the  proper  point  of 
vision  is  ascertained. 

6ph  thai  m6-plegr-i-a,  «•  [Pref.  ophthal 
mo-t  and  Gr.  irAiwij  (plege)  —  a  stroke ;  7rA>)ff<r« 
(plesso)  =  to  strike.] 

Pathol :  Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  th 
muscles  of  the  eye. 

oph-thal-mop  to'-sls,  a.    [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
and  Gr.  n-nixrif  (ptosis)  =  a  falling.] 
Pathol :  Prolapse  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

oph  thai  mo-scope,  a.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
and  Gr.  <rKOire'w  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  Invented  by  Helra- 
holtz,  and  described  by  him  in  1851.  It  is  used 
for  the  examination  of  the  inner  structure  of 
the  eyeball,  and  is  composed  of  a  small  round 
mirror  with  a  central  perforation,  which  re- 
flects the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  eye.  When  the  mirror  only  is  used, 
the  method  is  known  as  direct ;  when  a  strong 
convex  lens  intervenes  between  the  eye  and 
the  mirror  it  is  termed  indirect 

6ph-thal-mos-c6-py,  s.  [OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPE.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  and  of  judging  of  it  patho- 
logically by  means  of  an  ophthalmoscope. 

2.  A  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  temper  and  character 
from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

oph  thai -mo-State,  s.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-t 
and  Gr.  trraToc  (states)  =  placed,  fixed,  from 
urnuit  (histemi)  =  to  stand.  ]  An  instrument 
for  holding  the  eye  in  a  fixed  position  to  facili- 
tate operations. 

'  oph  thai  mo  told  gist,  a.  [An  incor- 
rect formation  for  ophthalmologist.]  The  same 
as  OPHTHALMOLOGIST  (q.v.). 

•6ph-thal-m6-toT-*-£y,  «.    [OPHTHAL. 

MOLOOY.] 


fate,  fit,  flare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6\ 
ox.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oftb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rdle,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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5ph  thai  mot  6  my,  *.  [Pref.  ophthalm*-, 
and  Or.  TO/JUJ  (t»nu>)  =  a  cutting.] 

1.  .4  juif. ;  The  dissection  of  the  eye. 

2.  Surg.t  <&c. :  The  extirpation  of  the  eye. 

*  8ph  -thal-mjf  s.    [OPHTHALMIA.] 

o  pi  am  mone,  *.    [Eng.  oin(n,,ic),  and  am- 

Chem. :  (Cio^O.^  |  N       Diopianylamtde. 

An  amide  of  opianic-acid,  obtained  by  gently 
heating  opianic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  forms 
a  pate  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  unaltered  by  dilute  auids,  but 
slowly  decomposed  by  potash  into  potassic 
opianate  and  ammonia. 

O'-pI  an  ate,  a.     [Eng.  opian(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  opianic  acid. 

*  O'-pt-ane,  «.     Eng.,  &c.  opi(«m);  suff.  -one.] 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  NARCOTINE  (q.v.) 

O-pi-an'-Io,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  opian(e);  suff.  -ic.J 
Derived  from  narcotine. 

opianlc-acid,  5. 

Cft«m.  :  Ci0H10Og.  Produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  narcotine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  colourless  prisms,  having  a  bitter 
taste  and  slight  acid  reaction.  Dissolves  easily 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at 
'140°,  and  by  oxidation  is  converted  into  hemi- 
pinic  acid.  It  forms  crystal  livable  salts.  The 
lead  salt,  (CioHyO^PbOg,  forms  shining  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  melt  at  150%  and  begin 
to  decompose  at  ISO*. 

opianic  ether,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci0H9(CaH3)Os.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing opianic  acid  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100"  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  inodorous,  brilliant  white 
needles,  with  a  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  92°. 

6'-pi  an  ine,  s.    [Eng.  opian(ic);  -int.} 

Chem, :  A  base  resembling  narcotine,  found 
by  Hinterlterger  in  Egyptian  opium.  Its 
existence,  distinct  from  narcotine,  is  doubtful. 

6  -pI-an-6,  pref.    [OPIANIC.]   (See  compound.) 
opiano  sulphurous  acid,  ». 
Chem, :  CioHgSOg(?).   A  transparent  crystal- 
line mass,  possessing  acid  properties,  obtained 
'by  evaporating  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in 
sulphurous  acid.     It  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  tin.'  carbonates  of  barium  and  lead. 

6'-pi  an  yl,  ».    [Eng.  op£an(ic);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  (CioHgO^.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  opianic  acid. 

6' -pi-ate,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  optfum) ;  -ate.  Ex- 
plained in  the  Glossary  to  Holland's  trans- 
lation of  Pliny  (1'JOl),  as  if  then  of  recent 
introduction  into  English.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  medicine,    compounded  with  opium, 
and  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  syrup ;  a 
•oft  electuary. 

2.  A  medicine  compounded  with  opium,  and 
having  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  rest ; 
a  narcotic. 

"  A  pillow,  which,  like  opiate*  Ill-prepared, 
Intoxicates."        Young:  Jfight  Thought*,  viii.  87. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  inducing  rest  or  inactivity  ;  any- 
thing which  dulls  sensation,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  or  which  relieves  uneasiness  or 
irritation. 
'  "The  shade  with  kindly  opiate  blessed." 

Brooke:  Jerutalem  Delivered,  it. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  or  inducing  sleep  ;  sopo- 
rific, narcotic,  somniferous. 

"An  anodyne  or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the 
bile."— Arbuthnot:  On  Met. 

2.  Fig. :  Causing  rest  or  inactivity ;  soothing. 

"Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod."     Milton :  f.  L.,  rl.  133. 

*6'-pi-ate,  v.t.    [OPIATE,*.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  mix  with  opium. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lull  to  sleep. 

"  Opiate  all  her  active  powers  to  rest" 

fenton  :  Epitt.  to  T.  Lambard. 

*o-pie,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    Opium. 

"  With  uarcotikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  line." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  1.474. 


*  6-pIf  '-er-oua,  a.      [Lat  optfer,  from  ops, 
genit.  opts  =  help,  aid,  and /ero  =  to  bring.] 
Bringing  help  or  aid. 

*  <$p'-I-f loe,  s.     [Lat.  opiftcium,  from  opus  = 

work,    and  facto  ~  to  do.]      Workmanship, 
handiwork.    (Bailey.) 

*  6"-ptt '-X-cer,  s.     [Lat  opifex,  genit.  opificis, 

from  opus  =  work,  and/ocio  =  to  do.]  One  who 
executes  any  work  ;  a  workman,  an  artificer. 

"There  is  an   Infinite  distance    betwixt  the    poor 
mortal  artist  aud  the  almighty  op>Jlcer."—Bentl<sit. 

*o-plme,  a.  [Lat  opimus.]  Plentiful,  rich, 
excellent 

"Great  and  opime  preferments  and  dignities."—//. 
More  :  On  Qodiinett,  bk.  1L.  ch.  XV.,  |  8. 

*6-pm-a-ble,  a.  [Lat  opinabilis,  from 
opinor  =  to  opine,  to  think ;  Sp.  opinable  ; 
Ital.  opiiiabile.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  opined  or  thought 

"That  which  is  nensibleand  opinable."  -  P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  913. 

2.  Open  to  question  or  doubt ;  doubtful. 

"The  manner  is  doubtful  and  opinable." 

Chaucer:  Kemedie  of  Lone. 

'6-pIn-ant,  &  [Eng.  opin(«);  -a»M  One 
who  forms  an  opinion. 


"The  opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the 
nature  of    tbe  " 

Paper!,  Iv. 


opinants."—  Thackeray  :    Roundabout 


*  6p  I  na  tion,  *.   [Lat.  opinatio,  from  opina- 

tust  pa.  par.  of  opinor  —  to  opine  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  opining  or  thinking  ;  opinion,  notion. 

*  ii-pln'-a-tlve,  a.    [Lat  opinatus,  pa.  par.  of 

opinor  =  to  opine  (q.v.);  Ital.  &  Sp.  opina- 
tivo,]  Obstinate  or  stiff  in  opinion  ;  opinion- 
ated. 

"  Be  not  opinatite  ;  mantai  ue'uo  faction*.''—  Burton  : 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  355. 

*  5-pin'-a-t*Ve-l&    adv.      [Eng.  opinative  ; 
•ly.]    In  an  opinative  or  opinionated  manner  ; 
conceitedly. 

*  6  pin'-a-tor,  «.    [Lat,  fr.  opinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  opinor;  Fr.  opinateur.]    One  who  holds  an 
opinion  ;  one  fond  of  his  own  opinions. 

"Which  sufficiently  confuteth  thote  heretical  opt- 
na  tort."—  Bur  rov:  Vermont,  vol.  11.,  ser.  12. 

6  -pine',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  opiner,  from  Lat  opinor, 
*opino=to  suppose,  from  opimts  =  suppos- 
ing; Sp.  A  Port  opinar;  Ital.  opinare.] 

t  A.  Intrans.  :  To  think,  to  suppose,  to 
imagine,  to  judge. 

*  B.  Trans,  :  To  think  of  or  about  ;  to  sup- 
pose. 

"  An  angry  man,  y«  may  opine, 
Was  he/  Byron  :  Jfateppa,  Till. 

*  8-pin  '-Sr,  *.    [Eng.  opin^e);  ~er.]    One  who 
opines,  thinks,  or  supposes  ;  one  who  holds 
an  opinion. 

"  Weak  and  wilful  optnert,  butnotjoatarbttratora." 
—Up.  Taylor:  Artificial  Bandtomenttt,  p.  157. 


'  6  pin  i  as  tre  (tre  as  tcr),  * 
as  ter,  a.  &  s.   [O.  Fr.  opiniastrc;  Fr.  opini- 
dtre.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Unduly  attached  to  one'i  own  opinion, 
and  obstinate  in  adhering  to  it 

2.  Obstinately  adhered  to. 

"  Hen  are  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  opintaitre 
conceits,  as  they  canuot  patiently  endure  opposition." 
—Ralegh:  Arti  of  Empire,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Aa  subst.:  The  same  as  OPINATOR  (q.v.). 
(Gauden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  12.) 

*  6  pin  I  as  tre  ty  (tre  as  ter),  *.  [OPINI- 
ATRETV.]    Obstinacy. 

*  6  pin-i-as'-trous,  a.    [OPINIASTBC.]    The 
same  as  OPINIASTRE,  A. 

*  S-pin'-X-iitO,  v.t.    [Lat  opinio  =  an  opinion.] 
To  maintain  obstinately  or  dogmatically. 

"They  did  opfniate  two  principles,"  —  Barrow:  5er* 
man*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 


*  8-pIn'-I-*>te,  *  tt-pIn'-X-at-fid,  a.  [OPINJ- 
ATE,  •».]    Opinionated  ;  obstinate  in  adhering 
to  one's  opinion  ;  dogmatical. 

"  The  choler  of  a  few  opiniate  men."—  Bp.  Bedell  : 
To  Mr.  Waddesworth,  p.  325. 

*  d-pfn'-I-ate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  opinionate;  ~ly,] 
In  an  opinionate  manner. 

*  ^pXn'-I-a-ter,  a.    [OPINIATRE.] 

*  S-pIn'-ia-tlve  (1  as  yX  a.    [Eng. 
-ive.} 


1.  Obstinate  or  stiff  in  adhering  to  one'i 
opinion  ;  opinionated, 

2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved. 

"  In  a  mass  of  i>t>itti<itit>e   imo«rtai[iti*>  ;   like  the 
silver  in  Uiero's  crown  of  gold.**  —  Olanvill  :   Sceptil 
,  ch.  vii. 


*  6-pin  -la-tive-I^   (i   as   y),  adv.     [Eng. 
«}'i  niative;    -ly.]      In   an  opimative  manner; 
conceitedly,  dogmatically. 

*  o  pin-ia  tive  ness   (i   as   y),  s.     [Eng. 
opiniative  ;   -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  opiniative  :  obstinute  adherence  to  one's 
opinion. 

"  The  first  obctacle  to  good  counsel!  is  pertinacy  or 
opiniatitKncst."—Rcacgh:  Art*  of  Empire,  ch.  ziv. 

*  d-pin'-I-a-tdr,  s.      [Eng.  opinions);    -or.] 
One  who  adheres  obstinately  or  dogmatically 
to  his  opinion. 

"  Forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition  ;  as  It 
U  pity  but  all  such  politick  opiniatort  should."— 
South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  ser.  3. 

*  S-pIn'-i-a-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  &  i. 

[Ol'INIATHK,  a.  &  S.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  oppose. 

"The  party  still  opiniatred  his  election  for  very 
many  days."—  Clarendon  :  Religion  4  Policy,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intiuns.  :  To  follow  one's  opinion  obstin- 
ately. 

"  Dr.  Short  .  .  .  must  not  opiniatr*."—  North  :  Eza- 
men,  p.  «49. 

*  6  pin  i  a-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  ft  s.    [Fr., 

O.  Fr.  opiniastre.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Attached  or  adhering  obstin- 
ately or  dogmatically  to  one's  opinion  ;  dog- 
matical, opinionated. 

"  Opiniatrm  In  discourse,  and  priding  himself  im 
contradicting  others."—  Locke  :  Of  Education,  1  189. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  OPINIATOR  (q.v.). 

"A  stiff  ophtiatre."  -  Barrow  :  Strmont,  vol.  iiL, 
set.  SI 


-----,         ----(    . 

[Fr.  opiniatrete.]  Obstinate  attaclimeut  or 
adherence  to  one's  own  opinion  or  notions. 

"  What  in  them  was  science  f  s  in  us  but  optniatrtty* 
—Locke:  Unman  Under  ttanding,  bk.  l.,ch.  Iv. 

6-pin'  ~ic,  a.      [Altered  from  opianic  (q.v,).] 
Containing  or  derived  from  opianic  acid. 

opinic  acid,  s.  \ 

Chem.  :  Ci4H10p8'3H2O.  Obtained  by  th« 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  hemipinic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  tables,  which  turn 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
ether.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  gives  off  a 
vanilla  odour. 

d-pi'-nl-cna,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.  An  imaginary  animal  borne  as  a 
charge,  having  the  head  and  wings  of  a  griffin 
or  eagle,  a  short  tail  like  that  of  a  camel,  and 
the  body  of  a  lion.  It  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented without  wings. 

6-pin'-ion  (i  as  yX  *  o-pyn-y-oun,  s.  [Fr. 

opinion,  from  Lat.  opinionem,  accus.  of  opinio 
=  a  supposition,  from  opinor  —  to  suppose,  to 
opine  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  opinion  ;  Ital.  opinion*.] 

1.  That  which  is  opined  ;  a  mental  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  something,  founded  on 
evidence  which  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
nbsoluteknowledge  or  certainty;  belief  stronger 
than    impression,   less   strong  than  positive 
knowledge. 

"  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily."—  Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wirei  of  Windtor.  il.  1. 

2.  The  judgment  or  sentiments  which  the 
mind  forms  of  persons  or  things,  or  of  their 
qualities  ;  estimation,  esteem. 

"  The  only  opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows."—  Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxil. 

3.  Settled  judgment,  convictions,  or  per 
suasions  ;  belief,  views. 

"  As  far,  however,  as  he  could  he  said  to  have  any* 

opinion!,    his  opinion*  were  Whiggish."—  Macaulay  : 
Hi»t.  £nir.,cb,xxiii. 

4.  Favourable  judgment  ;  estimation,  esUem. 

*  5.  Credit,  reputation. 

"  Thou  haat  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion" 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  IT.,  T.  4. 

*  0.  Arrogance,  conceitedness,  conceit 

"  Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Hi.  i. 

*  7.  Opinionativeness,  dogmatism  ;  obstin- 
acy in  adhering  to  one's   own  opinions   01 
notions. 

"  Learned  without  opinion  aud  strange  without 
heresy."—  SHnketp.  :  Lovet  l.<ibour't  Loll,  v.  l. 

8.  The    formal  judgment  or  statement   of 


boll,  bo"^ ;  p£ut,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorns,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    aion  =  suun ;  -tion,  -5 Ion  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -aioua  =  siius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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views  of  a  lawyer  upon  a  case  or  point  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

T  Oath,  of  opinion  : 

Scots  Law:  A  kind  ot  oath  allowed  to  be 
taken  In  certain  cases  by  tradesmen  and 
scientific  men,  whereby  they  swear  not  to  a 
positive  fact,  but  to  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
fact. 

"  6-pin  -ion  (1  as  y),  t.t.  [OPINION,  «.]  To 
think,  to  suppose  ;  to  hold  as  an  opinion. 

"That  the  aouliuul  the  angels  ar«  tie  void  of  quantity 
utd  dimension,  Is  generally  opinion**,"— uian*Ul  : 
Sctptit  ScienttJlctt. 

*6  pln-ion-a-We(lasy),a.  [Eng.  opinion; 
-able.]  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  made 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  admitting  of  various 
opinions ;  not  positively  or  certainly  settled 
or  defined. 

6  pin  ion  at  ed,  *  6  pin  ion-ate  (i  as 

y),(i.     [Eng.  opinion;  -ate,  -ated.] 
1.  Obstinate  or  stiff  in  adhering  to  one's 

own  opinions  or  notions  ;  stiff  in  opinion. 
•2.  Fancied,  imaginary.  (Feltham ;  Resolves, 

p.  »5.) 

3  pin  -ion -ate- 1?  (1  as  yX  adv.     [Eng. 

opinionate  ;  -/</.]  In  an  opinionated  manner  ; 
obstinately,  dogmatically. 


"  Where  either  are  only  opintonately  wi*e," 
kam :  Hewlett,  pt.  1.,  m.  8S. 

pin  ion  at  1st  (1  as  y).  s.  [Eng.  opinion- 
t(e) ;  -ist.]  An  opinionated  person  ;  one  who 
dheres  obstinately  to  his  own  opinions  or 


*  6  pin  -ion-at  1st  (1  as  y)?  s.   [Eng.  opinion- 

adh< 

notions  ;  an  opinionist. 

1  6  pin  i6n-at  ive,  o.     [Eng.  opinionat(e)  ; 

-ire.] 

1.  Unduly  and  obstinately  adhering  to  one's 
own  opinions  and  notions  ;  opinionated  ;  fond 
of  preconceived  notions. 

"  Bold  and  opinionative  enonth  to  dare  and  to 
dictate.  '-iraipofef  Antcdotet  of  Painting,  vat  lr., 
ch.  viL 

2.  Imaginary  ;  not  proved. 

"  W«  will  deny  onmelvM  of  ttnie  tfalws,  both  opin- 
ionatiae  and  itntctlcal,  for  yuur  ante,"—  tiunyan  :  fit- 
'  ' 


6  pin  '-i6"n-at-lve-ly  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
opinionative;  -ly.]  In  an  opinionative  manner  ; 
with  undue  or  stubborn  adherence  to  one's 
own  opinions  or  notions. 

t  o  pin  ion  at  Ive  ness  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng. 
opinionative;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  opinionative  ;  undue  or  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  one's  own  opinions  and  notions. 

*  6  pin  -idn-a-tor  (i  as  y),  s.   [Eng.  opinion- 
at(e);  -or.]    An  opinionative  person  ;  one  fond 
of  preconceived  notions,  and  stubbornly  ad* 
hering  to  his  own  opinions. 

*  o-pin-  toned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  opinion  ;  -ed.  ] 
Having  or  holding  an  opinion  ;  conceited. 

"  He'i  so  opinion  d  ot  his  own  ubilitien." 

Drydin  :  Str  Martin  J/aroll,  L 

*  o^pin'-ion-Ist  (I  as  y),  s.    [Eng.  opinion; 
•ist;  Fr.  opinioniyte.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    One  who  Is  fond  of  pre- 
conceived notions  ;  an  opinionative  person  ; 
an  opinionator. 

"  Everv  conceited  opinionist  net*  up  an   Infallible 
chair  lu  I)  is  own  brain."*—  Olanrill  ;  To  Albiu*. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  A  name  applied  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  he 
did  not  practise  evangelical  poverty.   (Littre.) 

"  S  pip'  ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  opiparus,  from 
opes  =  riches,  and  paro  =  to  famish.]  Sump- 
tuous. 

*  O-pip  -ar-OUS-ly;  adv.     [Eng.   opiparmts  ; 
-ly.]    In  a  sumptuous  manner:  sumptuously, 
abundantly. 

"  Not  men    meanly   bred  but    opiparoutly  »coum- 
plUhed.'—  Watvrhoutt:  A  pot.  for  Learning,  p.  M, 

d'-pls,  s.    [A  name  of  Artemis.] 

Palosont.  :  A  genus  of  Cynrinidae  (q.v.).  It 
is  strong,  ventricose,  coraiform,  obliquely- 
keeled,  with  prominent  beaks  and  cardinal 
teeth  1-1.  Forty-two  species  are  known, 
from  tbe  Trias  to  the  Chalk. 

6  pl»  tho  ,  pref.  [Or.  omtrtw  (opisthrn)  = 
behind,  at  the  back.]  Situated  on,  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with  the  back  or  rear. 

o-pls'-tho"  -branch,  *.  [OPISTHOBRANCHIATA.] 
Any  individual  of  the  raolluscan  order  Opis- 


thobranchiata.    (Huxley  :  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 
brate Animals,  p.  511.) 

6  pis  tho  bran  chl  a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
opistho-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda.  Shell 
rudimentary  or  wanting  ;  branchiae  arbores- 
cent or  fasciculated,  more  or  less  completely 
exposed  on  the  back  and  sides  towards  the 
rear  of  the  body.  It  contains  two  sections, 
Tectlbranchiata  and  Xudibranchiata. 

6  pis  tho  bran'-chl  ate,  ••(.  &  s.     [Oris- 

THOBHANCI1IATA.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  UieOpiaUiobranchiata(q,v.). 

"  Tbe  animal  U  truly  opitOujbrancJU&c."-  Huxley  : 
Anal.  Invert.  Anim..  p.  000. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individral  of  the  order 
Opisthobranchiata  (q.v.X 

6  pls-tho-cce  -U-a,  *.  pJ  [Pref.  opirtio-,  and 
Or.  muAof  (koilot)  =  i.  allow.  1 

Paloxnt.  :  A  sub-order  of  Crocodilia,  esta- 
blished by  Owen,  based  "  upon  more  or  less  of 
the  anterior  trunk  vertebne  being  united  by 
ball-and-socket  joint*,  but  having  the  ball  in 
front,  instead  of,  as  in  modern  crocodiles,  be- 
hind." (Owen  ;  Palceont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  300.) 

6-pIs-th6-€09'-U-an,  a.  [OPBTHOOEUA.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  sub-order  Opisthoccelia  (q.v.). 

"  Opttflurailian  vertebra  from  tbe  Qn*t  Oolite  at 
Chlppiug  Norton."—  OMVN  ;  Palaont.  (eU.  2ud(,  p.  800. 

£-pis-tho  9ce'-lous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  opi^tho- 
c&l(ia);  Eng.  suff.  -oits.)  The  same  as  Oris- 
THOCxiLiAN  (q.v'.)(//iu^ry  ;  Clots.  Anim.) 

d-pis-thoc'-o-mi,  s.  pi.    [OPISTHOCOMUS.] 

Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  an  order  of 
Birds,  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Hoazin. 

d-pis-tho-oom-I-dtt,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat. 

oyi3thocom(us)  ;  Lut.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  >ido3.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Opistbocorai  or  of 
Gallinffi  (Game-birds),  witli  the  single  genus 
Opisthocomus 
(q.v.). 


OPISTHOCOMUS  CBISTATUS. 


6-pLs 

o     m  us,  «. 

[Pref.  oyistho-, 
and  Gr.  NO/AII 
(kome)  =  hair.] 

1.  Ornith.: 
Hoazin  (q.v.). 
There    is    bnt 
one  species, 
Opisthocomus 
cristatus.   It 
has     such 

"anomalies  of  structure  that  it  is  impossible 
to  class  it  along  with  any  other  family.  It  is 
one  of  those  survivors  which  tell  us  of  extinct 
groups,  of  whose  past  existence  we  should 
otherwise,  perhaps,  remain  for  ever  ignorant." 
(Wallace.) 

2.  Palosont.  :  One  species  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 

o-pis'-tho-dome,  6  pis-th6d'-6  mus,  s. 

[Lat.  opisthutiwnus,  from  Gr.  6wi  trt  o5o/*o? 
(opisthodomos),  from  o»r«r0«  (opistJte)  =  behind, 
and  5oM«is  (domos)  —  a  house.] 

Greek  Arch,  :  The  enclosed  space  behind  a 
temple.  The  treasury  at  Athens  was  so  called 
because  it  stood  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  same  as  the  Latin  posticuM. 

6-pis  thog-na-thoua,  a.     (Pref.   opUUio-, 
and  Gr.  yva.0o*  (gnathos)  —  a  jaw.] 
Aiithrop.  :  (See  extract). 

"WelcfcerdUtlngnlfthtttbeextremelyorthogiiathcras 
aa  opitlhoffnathoiu  (or  with  retreating  teeth),  a  dU- 
tiuction  which  doe*  not  eeem  to  me  quite  Justifiable." 
—  Yogt  :  LteturM  on  Man  (»d.  Utmt).  p.  W. 

*  6  pis  thog'-ra  ph^?  «.  [Pref.  opistho-, 
and  Gr.  ypd^u  (graphs)  =  to  write.]  A  writing 
upon  the  back  of  anything  :  espec.,  the  act  of 
writing  upon  the  back  of  a  leaf  or  sheet 
which  is  already  written  upon  on  one  side. 

6-pis-thop'-ter-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  opistho-,  and 
Gr.  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-family  of  Silurulae  esta- 
blished by  Gunther.  They  are  small  South 
American  Siluroids,  the  majority  of  which 
inhabit  water  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level  In  the  Andes  the  members 
of  this  sub-family  replace  the  Loaches  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere. 


d-pls-tho't'-lc,  a.  tPref.  opislfa*-,  and  off 
(cms),  genit.  WTO«  (dtos)  =  the  ear.] 

Anat.  (HvTium  A  Compar.) :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  posterior  ossification  of  the  auditory 
capsule,  corresponding  with  the  mastoid  aud 
part  of  tke  petrous  bones  in  man.  (Huxley.) 

opisthotic  centre,  s. 

Anat. :  A  centre  of  formation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  temporal  bone  in  thtr  cranium. 
It  surrounds  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  the 
cochlea. 

6  pia  thot  o  no«,  s.   [Pref.  oputfeo-,  and  Gr. 

TO^OS  (tonoa)  =  stretching.] 

PaikoL  :  A  species  of  tetanus  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  backwards.  [LOCKJAW.] 

6  pis  -to-rna,  s.  [Gr.  om'<r»  (opisff)  =  behind, 
and  <rTo/j.a  (utoma)  =  moutli.  ] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Opistomidae  (q.v.), 

o-pis-tom'-i-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  opis- 
tom(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhabdocoela  (q.v.).  They 
have  a  proboscis,  coloured  eyea,  and  cal- 
careous particles  connected  with  hearing. 

'  d-plt-n-la'-tton,  *.  [Lat.  opitulatio,  from 
opltiulatus,  pa,  par.  6f  opitnlor  =  to  bear  help  -. 
ops  (genit.  opis)  =  help,  and  lotus,  pa.  par.  of 
fero  =  to  bear.]  The  act  of  giving  help  or 
aid ;  aiding  ;  help. 


1.  Chem.:   The  dried  juice  obtained  from 
Papcwer  somuiferum,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  India.    An  incUion  is 
made  in  the  unripe  capsules,  the  juice  is  left 
to  dry  overnight,  and  then  removed  with  a 
blunt  knife.    Opium  is  a  complex  substance, 
containing  morphine  (3-15  per  cent.),  the  most 
important  alkaloid,  narcotine,  codeine,  nar- 
ceine,  thebaine,    pajuverine,    mecunic   acid, 
meoonin,  resin,  aud  fat,  together  with  othei 
substances,  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
clearly  established. 

2.  Pharm. :    In    small    doses    it    produce. 
brief  excitement,  and  then  acts  as  a  soporific. 
In  large  doses  the  sleep  becomes  coma,  and 
death  efW'e*.    It  is  given  to  allay  pain  and 
spasm. 

U  Tincture  of  Opium :  [LAUDANUM]. 

opium  base»,  s.  pi 

Chem.;  The  crystalline  alkaloids  extracted 
from  the  dried  juice  of  the  poppy.  The  best 
known  are  morphine,  codeine,  thebaine,  pu- 
paverine,  narcotine,  and  narceine. 

opium-eater,  ••••.  One  who  habitually 
usea  opium  as  a  stimulant.  [OPIUM,  2.] 

opium  tat,  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H12O  (?).  Oily  acid  of  opinm  ;  a 
soft,  almost  liquid,  fat,  obtained  from  opium 
marc  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  then 
with  ether.  It  has  a  sharp,  burning  taste  and 
acid  reaction,  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
oils,  and  forms  soap  with  alkalis. 

opium  poppy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Papaver  somnifenim.  It  is  a  glaucous 
plant,  with  large  white  or  bluish-purple 
nowera;  the  capsule  ovoid  or  globose,  stipu- 
late, and  the  leaves  amplexicaul,  sinuate- 
lobed  or  toothed,  it  is  wild  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  West  Africa;  in  Britain  it  is  an  escape 
from  gardens,  in  which  it  is  often  cultivated 

[OPIUM.] 

opium-resin,  «. 

Chem. ;  CgHigNOy  (?).  A  brown  substance, 
destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  which  becomes 
fluid  when  warm.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  insoluble  in  water. 

opium-traffic,  *. 

Hist,,  £c.:  In  China,  India,  Turkey,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
hi  the  West,  opium  is  used  as  a  narcotic  drug. 
The  great  source  whence  China  has  always 
derived  its  opium  haa  been  India,  where, 
since  1793,  the  drug  has  been  a  government 
monopoly,  the  cultivators  in  fit-liar,  Benares, 
and  Malwa  being  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for  their 
crops  for  exportation  to  China.  The  trade, 
which  was  conducted  in  clippers,  was  con- 
traband ;  the  Chinese  government  having  in 
1796  prohibited  the  importation  of  opium. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
*r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  SJWan.    »,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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and  issued  various  subsequent  proclamations 
on  the  subject,  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  ttrst. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  connivance  of  theChiiu-se 
local  officers,  the  importation  about  treltled 
In  the  twenty  years  between  1816-17  and 
1836-37,  in  the  two  latter  years  l*ing  20,04» 
chests,  valued  at  more  than  £2,000,000.  In 
March,  1839,  the  Chinese  authorities,  without 
warning  given,  enforced  the  law,  forbade  all 
foreigners  to  quit  Canton,  and  ordered  them 
to  deliver  up  the  opium  tn  their  possession, 
which  was  burnt.  War  with  Britain  resulted, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the 
opium.  They  have  since  been  compelled  to 
admit  it,  and  the  Indian  revenue  derivable 
from  its  growth  has  risen  to  about  £9,000,000 
annually.  The  religious  community  in  general 
dislikes  the  opium  traffic,  and  sections  of  it 
at  times  take  active  steps  for  its  abolition. 

to  pie,  .1.    [Lat.  opuluif.]    [OpLK-TREE.J 
ople-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wild  Guelder  Rose,  nbvrnum 
opulus. 

ftp  -d-bal'-sam,  s.  [Gr.  OITOS  (opos)  =  juice, 
and  Eng.  balsam  (q.v.).]  [BAL3AM  OP  MECCA.] 

ftp-6-del'-d6c,  «.  [A  word  coined  by  Para- 
celsus ;  the  first  element  is  probably  the  Gr. 
oiros  (oj»s)  =  juice.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  plaster,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Mindererus,  and  used  for  external 
injuries. 

2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment, 
a  solution  of  soap  in  ardent  spirits,  with 
camphor  and  essential  oils,  soap-liniment. 

ft  pop-a-nax,  tft-pftp'-i-nax,  s.  *[Gr., 
from  inrfa  (opos)  =  juice,  and  irdvag  (panax), 
a  kind  of  plant,  lit.  =  all-healing,  from  *£« 
( pas),  neut.  irav  (pan)  =  all,  and  anteltrOai 
(akeisthai)  —  to  heal ;  Fr.  opoponax.] 

1.  Sot. :    A  genus  of  Umbellifene,   family 
Feucedanidae.     Opopanax  Chironum  is  a  plant 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  resembling^a  parsnip, 
and  inhabiting  the  Levant 

2.  Chem. :  The  resinous  juice  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  Pastinaca  opoponax.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  lumps  of  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
witli  a  bitter,  acrid  taste  and  peculiar  odour. 
Pelletier  found  it  to  contain  resin  42  per  cent., 
gum  33-4,  ligneous  matter  0*8,  starch  4%  and 
malic  acid  2'8.    The  resin  melts  at  100°. 

3.  Pharm.(0f<he  form  bpoponax)  :  Used  like 
the  other  gum  resins  in  pharmacy.    (Oorrod.) 
It  is  a  stimulant  and  anti spasmodic. 

ftp  or  an'-thus,  *.  [Gr.  iirw'pa  (opora)  =  the 
end  of  summer,  and  acOos  (antAos)=  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceie,  tribe 
Amaryllese,.  Oporanthus  luteus  is  a  small  plant 
with  pure  yellow  flowers  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  purgative. 

*  fi-por'-i-ye,  «.  [Gr.  unwpi*6«  (op&rikot),  from 
ofl-wpimj  (oporike),  from  inrupa  (oporo)  =  au- 
tumnal fruits.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  composed  of  autumnal 
fruits  (especially  quinces,  pomegranates,  &c.) 
and  wine.  Formerly  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  like.  (Dunglison.) 

ftp  oMn-I-a,  «.    [Gr.  brMptvrff  (oporfnos)  — 
of  or  belonging  to  the  end  of  summer,  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  flowering.] 
Bot. :    A    sub-genus   of   Leontodon.      The 

pappua  of  all  the  flowers  is  one-seriate, 
feathery,  dilated  at  the  base.  The  buds  are 
erect.  One  British  species,  Leontodon  (for- 
merly Apargia)  autumnalte.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

11  ft-p6-rftp'-6-list,  5.      [Gr.  <J7iojpO7raiA>f?  (opd- 

rnjioles)  =  a  fruiterer  :  oirwpa  (opora)  =.  autum- 
nal fruit,  and  irwAq?  (pules)  =  a  seller  ;  nto\€ta 
poled)  =  to  sell.]  A  fruiterer.  (Baitey :  Eras- 
mus, p.  219.) 

6- p 6s  siimt  s.  [From  opassum,  the  native 
name  of  Didelphys  vlrginiana  among  several 
of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.] 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  for  the  pouched 
mammals  which  have  a  geographical  range 
from  the  United  States  to  Patagonia.  They 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a 
large  cat,  and  have  long  noses,  ears,  and 
(generally)  naked  prehensile  tails.  The  Virgi- 
nian Opossum  (Didelphys  virgiiiiana),  common 
over  all  temperate  America,  is  the  best-known 
of  the  family  [DIDELPUID^E],  and  is  found 


even  In  towns,  where  it  acts  as  a  scavenger  by 
night.  The  Crab-eating  Opossum  (D.  cancri- 
vora)  inhabits  central  and  tropical  South 
America.  Lord  Derby's  Opossum  (D.  der- 
biana),  like  some  others  which  have  been 
placed  in  a  separate  group,  has  no  pouches  in 
which  to  carry  its  young  ;  they  commonly 
ride  on  their  mother's  back,  twining  their 
prehensile  tails  round  hers.  The  Marine 
Opossum  (D.  murinus),  no  larger  than  a  com- 
mon mouse,  is  bright  red,  and  ranges  from 
central  Mexico  to  the  south  of  Brazil.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  group,  the  Tliree- 
striped  Opossum  (D.  tristriata),  from  Brazil,  is 
reddish-gray,  with  three  deep-black  bands 
down  the  back.  [DIDELPHYS.] 

opossum-mouse,  *. 

Zool.  :  Petaurus  pygmaus,  sometimes  claused 
as  Acrobata  (or  Pelanrista)  pygincea.  [ACRO- 

BATA.J 

opossum-shrimp,  s.    [MYSUL] 

6p  -pi-dan,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  o^idanua,  from 
Qppidum'=  a  town.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town  ;  a  townsman. 

"  The  nupidans,  In  the  mean  time,  were  not  wanting 
to  tronbb  us;  iutd  j«artirularly  the  balUim."—  A. 
Wood:  Ann.  Univ.  Oxford  in  16-28. 

2.  At  Eton  College,  a  student  who  is  not 
on  the  foundation,  and  who  boards  iu  the 
town,  as  distinguished  from  a  King's  Scholar. 

*  B.  As  adj.  ;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
town  ;  civic. 

"Temporal  government  of  Rome,  and  oppidan 
affair*."—  ffovcll  :  Letttrt,  bk.  i..  f  1.  let.  38. 


*  op  pig'-nor-ate,  v.t. 
pa.  par.  of  oppignero  =  to 


[Lat.  oppigneratus,  pa.  . 
pledge,  to  pawn  :  op  =  oo,  and  pignero  =  to 
pledge ;  pignus  (genit.  pignoris)  =  a  pledge.] 
To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

"  He  had  told  and  opplgnerattd  all  his  patrimony, 
to  give  large  donatives  to  other  men."— £ncon .'  Apoph- 
thegm 176, 

*  op  pig  nor  a  -tlou,    s.      [OPPIGNEBATE.] 
A  pledge.    (Andrewes :  Sermons,  v.  74.) 

*  cp'-pl-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  oppilatng,  pa.  par.  of 
oppilo  =  to  crowd  together :  op  =  06  =  against, 
and  pito=to  drive  ;  Fr.  oppiler;  Ital.  oppi- 
lare.]     To  crowd  together;  to  fill  with  ob- 
structions ;  to  block  up. 

"It  .  .  .  oonaumeth  the  humour*,  appilatinff  tht 

nerves."— r«n;i*r.'  Via  Recta,  p.  131. 

*ftp-pila'--tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  oppiler  =  to 
oppilate  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  crowding,  ob- 
structing, or  blocking  up ;  an  obstruction  ;  a 
block  ;  a  stoppage,  especially  in  the  lower 
intestines. 

"It  ...  remooueth0ppffa«om  and  stopping*  of  the 
\luer." -Boiinthtd:  Deter.  Bag.,  bk.il!..  ob.  L 

*  ftp'-pX-la-tive,  a.    [Fr.  oppilatiS.]    Causing 
obstruction ;  obstructive. 

*  op  plcte',  *  op-plet'-ed,  a.    [Let.  opple- 
tus,  j)a,  par.  of  oppleo  =  to  fill  up:  op  =  ob, 
and  pleo  =  to  fill.)    Filled,  crowded,  full. 

*  ftp-ple'-tion,  «.     [OPPLETE.]     The  act   of 
filling  up ;  the  state  of  being  filled  up ;  ful- 
ness.   (Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  309.) 

*  ftp-pone',  v.t.    [Lai  oppono,  from  op  =  06  = 
against,  andjwno  =  to  place.]    To  oppose. 

"  What  can  you  not  do, 
Against  lonls  spirituall  or  ieuipondl. 
That  shall  oppone  you  T  " 

IStn  Jonton :  Alchymist,  lit.  1. 

*  ftp-pd'-nen-5^,   s.      [Eng.  opponent;  -cy.] 
The  act  of  opening  an  academical  disputa- 
tion ;  the  proposition  of  objections  to  a  tliesis  ; 
an  exercise  fur  a  degree. 

ftp-po'-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  opponent,  pr,  par. 
of  oppono  =  to  place  opposite ;  Sp.  oponente ; 
Ital.  opponente.]  [OPPON3.] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

L  Opposite  ;  situated  or  standing  opposite 
or  in  frunt. 

"  Her  syminthliing  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th*  opponent  bank." 

Thornton:  Spring,  Mt. 

2.  Opposed,  antagonistic,  adverse. 

"  It  was  opiwntnt  to  our  eenrch  ordahi'd. 
That  joy,  still  Bought,  should  never  be  attaln'd," 
Prior :  Knowledge.  M. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  One  who  opposes ;  one  who  supports  the 
opposite  side  in  a  cause,  controversy,  or  argu- 
ment ;  an  adversary,  an  antagonist. 

"For.  while  his  opponent!  were  united,  his  adherent* 
were  divided."—  HacaMlay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 


2.  One  who  attacks  some  thesis  or  proposi- 
tion ;  one  who  opens  a  dispute  or  argument  by 
raising  objections  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine  ;  the 
correlative  to  defendant  or  respondent. 

"  How  becomingly  does  Fhilopolis  exercU*  hUoffloe, 
and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the  re- 
•pomLent.  like  a  long  practised  moderator."—  More. 

op'-por-tune,  *  op-or-tune.  a.  [Fr.  op- 
portunt  from  Lat.  opportunus,  lit.  =  near  the 
port,  from  op  =  06  =  over  against,  and  portus 
=  a  port  ;  Sp.  oporiuno  ;  Ital.  opportune.] 
Seasonable,  convenient,  timely,  fit  ;  well- 
timed. 

"The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  swrgcstlou.  " 

ketp.  :  Ttmj 


. 
tmjmt.  iv.  L 

*  Sp'-por-tuno,  v.t.     [OPPORTUNE,  a.]     To 

suit,  to  accommodate. 

*  Sp'-por-tune-f  ftl,   o.      [Eng.  opportune; 
-Jiil(l).~]    The  same  as  OPPORTUNE,  a.  (q.v.). 
(Middleton:  Mayor  of  Quiiiborough,  iv.) 

6p'-por-tuno-l^t  adv.  [Eng.  opportUM;  -Zf.] 
In  an  opportune  manner  ;  at  an  opportune  or 
convenient  time  or  place  ;  seasonably,  con- 
veniently. 

"  Most  opportunely  come* 
Borne  hero."     BucJCtnghamthire  :  Xuay  on  Poetry. 

op'-por-tune-nesa,  ».  [Bng.  opportune; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppor- 
tune ;  convenience,  season  ableness,  timeli- 
ness. 

o"p'  -por-  tun-Xym,  «.  [Eng.  opportune,  a.  ; 
•ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  making  the  most 
of  opportunities  ;  specif.,  in  politics,  theprac- 
tiee  of  turning  circumstances  to  the  advan- 
tages of  one's  party,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
party  principles.  [OPPORTUNIST.] 

op'-por-tun-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  opportune,  a.  ; 
•ist.]  One  who  endeavours  to  turn  circum- 
stances to  the  advantage  of  his  party  ;  one 
who  adopts  the  principles  of  Opportunism 

(q.v.). 

"H»  di«liltedbein«  called  Opportunist;  but  Burke's 
notion  of  political  method  Is  not  a  bad  definition  of 
Opportunism,  and  one  which  Oambetta  would  surely 
not  hare  disclaimed.*—  PaU  Mall  OaMtte,  Deo.  SI,  1683. 

op  por  tun  -i-ty,    *  op  por  tun-l-te,  «. 

[Fr.  opportunite,  from  Lat.  opportunitatem, 
accus.  of  opportunitas,  from  opporfu»«*=  op- 
portune (q.v.);  Sp.  oportunidad;  Ital.  vppor- 
tunita.] 

I.  Fit,  opportune,  or  convenient  time  or 
occasion  ;  a  time,  occasion,  or  place  attended 
with  favourable  circumstances  ;  suitable  or 
propitious  occasion  or  chance. 

"They  had  had  the  opportunity  which  he  had  as- 
sured them  that  tb«y  should  haTe."—  itaeaulaf  :  Hitt. 
Kng.,  ch.  zxv. 

*2.  Convenience,  fitness,  suitability. 

"  Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity, 
both  to  sea  and  land  aflalrt  *—  Jrtfton.  f  Wcbuttr.) 

*  i  Occurrence,  occasion. 

*'  The  opportunity  of  temptations."  —  Jeremy  Taxttr. 
(ir«&rt*r.) 

*4.  Importunity,  earnestness. 

"  Entreats  us  to  be  happy,  with  an  opportunity  so 
passionate."—  Jeremy  fttyfor.  (Webvter.) 

*5.  Character,  habit.    (Halliwea.) 

IT  To  take  an  opportunity:  To  avail  one's  self 
of  a  convenient  or  favourable  time  or  occasion. 
"  I  shall  fat*  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my 
place."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvit 

Sp-po-^a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  opposable;  -ity.} 
The  cni>ability  of  being  placed  so  as  to  act  in 
opposition. 

"  Oppotahilitu  of  the  thumb."—  St.  0.  J/iwrt,  In 
Bncyc.  Brit.  fed.  Oth),  ill.  107. 

6p  po§  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  oppo(se)  ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  opposed  ;  capable  of 
being  opposed  or  resisted. 

2.  Capable  of  being  opposed  or  set  against 

sot  netlung  else. 


.  .. 

'  op  po^'-al,  «.     (Eng.   oppoafe);    -al.]     The 

act  of  opposing  ;  opposition. 

"The  castle-gates  opened,  feiirhu  of  any  further 
eppoftO."—  Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Tritvelt,  p.  8L 


op  pose,  *  op-os-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  oppoeer, 
s'opposer,  from  o^  (  =  Lat.  op  =  06)  =  against, 
.  and  poser  =  to  place. 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  front  or  over  against; 
to  set  opposite. 

"Oppose  thy  steadfast-gating  eyea  to  mine." 

Shakftp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  IT.  10. 


boil,  boy ;  po'ut,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  ae ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inff. 
clan,  -tian  --  snan.    -tlon,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -5 ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  tool,  del. 
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*  1  To  expose  or  set  in  full  view. 

"Opposing  freely 

The  beauty  of  her  pentou  to  the  people," 

Shhketp. .'  atnry  Vlll.,  ir.  i. 

5.  To  set  In  opposition  ;  to  make  an  adver- 
sary ;  to  confrout. 

"They  *en  at  Pint  oppoted  to  enemlM  as  undisci- 
plined as  themselves."—  Macttulay:  XUt.  &tg..  cb.  L 

4.  To  set  against ;  to  set  or  put  in  opposi- 
tion, with  a  view  to  counterbalance  or 
countervail,  and  thus  to  defeat,  hinder,  pre- 
vent, or  destroy  effects. 

"  He  oppotet  the  memorandum  as  a  counterpoise 
against  them  all."— JTatewitt :  Apologia,  bk.  if.,  f  7. 

£  To  resist  by  physical  means,  arguments, 
or  otherwise  ;  to  act  as  an  opponent  to. 

6.  To    withstand ;     to    cheek ;    to   resist 
effectually ;  to  combat. 

"  A  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppote  your  cuuniiiK." 

&oJtMp.  :  ffenr,/  YJII.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  contend  or  compete  against :  as,  To 
oppose  a  rival  for  a  prize. 

*  8.  To  examine  ;  to  search  into. 

"Thou  might  thyn  owne  conscience 

Oppote,  it  thou  haat  b«  suche  one." 

Qotrer  :  0.  A..  T. 

*  9.  To  offer,  to  propose. 

"  Oppoting  great  rewardes  to  htm  that  flmii  him." 
Chapman  :  filing  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  i.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  set  or  placed  opposite ;  to  be 
opposite. 

"The  four  opposing  coigns 
Which  the  world  together  jJh»/ 

SkaJutp.  :  PencUt,  lit    (ProL) 

*  2.  To  act  adversely  or  in  opposition ;  to 
make  opposition. 

"  OI-POK  against  their  wills." 

MaXetp,.    Wintir't  Tal*,  L  I. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  to  act  obstructively ;  to 
make  or  raise  objections. 

Sp-posed',  pa.  par.  &.  a.     [OPPOSE.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Set  opposite  or  over  against ;  opposite. 

** The  opposed  continent." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  IY.t  ill.  l. 

2.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile ;  being  or 
feeling  against :  as,  He  is  opposed  to  the  plan. 

*  dp  pose'-less,  a.  [Eng.  oppose;  -Jen.]  Not 
to  be  opposed  ;  irresistible. 

"  To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppoteleu  will*." 

Shaketp. :  /rear,  IT.  «. 
ftp-pof'-er,  s.     [Eng.  oppose);  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  opposes  in  party,  principle,  con- 
troversy, or  otherwise ;  an  opponent,  an 
antagonist,  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  a  rival. 

"  And  thou.  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware. 
That  unto  holiness  oppotert  are." 

hu»i/an  :  Pil'jrnni  Progrett,  pt  ii. 

*  2.  An  officer  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Green  Wax  in  the  Exchequer. 

Jp  po  site,  a.  &  s.  (Fr.  opposite,  from  Lat. 
oppo  situs,  pa.  par.  of  oppono  =  to  set  against ; 
up,  ob  =  over  against,  aud  poiw=  to  place.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Standing,  situated,  or  set  over  against  or 
in  front :  as,  the  opposite  house. 

2.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile,  opposed. 

"  By  tree  consent  of  all,  none  opposite." 

Miiton  :  P.  S.,  Ill  BM. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  quality  ;  opposed 
or  antagonistic  in  nature  or  character ;  con- 
trary, inconsistent,  repugnant. 

4.  Being  the  other  of  two  ;  different. 

"  Advantages  of  drew  would  be  too  powerful  an 
antagonist  for  the  appetite  sex."— Gotdtmith :  TVw  Bee, 

XL  Rot. :  Placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
some  other  body  or  thing,  and  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  Used  of  leaves  with  respect 
ta  the  stem,  of  branches  with  respect  to  the 
trunk,  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  the 
lateral  endospenn,  Ac. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who.  or  that  which  opposes ;  an 
opponent,  an  adversary,  an  enemy. 

"  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and 
fatal  oppotile,  that  you  could  possibly  have  found." 
—Shakctp.  :  Twelfth  flight,  ill  4. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  different  in 
nature  or  quality  from  another  or  others ;  one 
of  two  or  more  contrary  or  inconsistent  things. 

"  ftppotitei  complete  while  contraries  exclude  one 
another."— Trench:  Study  of  Wordt,  \>.  169. 

*  U  To  be  opposite  with :  To  differ  from ;  to 
show  aversion  to.    (Shakegp.  :  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.5.) 


opposite  angles,  *.  pi. 

Geom. :  Angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines 
crossing  each  other,  which  are  not  adjacent 
angles.  [ADJACENT,  INTERIOR.] 

opposite-cones,  s.  pi. 
Geom. :  Cones  to  which  a  straight  line  can 
be  everywhere  applied  on  the  surface  of  both. 

opposite-sections,  *.  pi. 
Geom. ;  Sections  made  by  a  plane  cutting 
two  opposite  cones. 

*  8p'  pd  site  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  opposite;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  opposite  manner,  place,  or  direc- 
tion ;  in  a  position  to  face  each  other. 

"The  oppotUettf  noted  planet"— Dragton ;  Poly- 
OMon.  i.  ILtNote.) 

2.  Adversely. 
oppositely  pinnate,  *. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) ;  Having  the  pinnules  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

*  dp  p6  site  ness,  s.    [Eng.  opposite;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  opposite  ;  opposi- 
tion. 

op-pd-st-tlon,  *  op  po-si-cl-on,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  oppositumem,  accus.  of  opposi- 
te, from  oppositus,  pa.  par.  of  oppono  =  to 
place  against ;  8p.  oposicion ;  Ital.  opposiiione.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Situation  or  position  so  as  to  front  some- 
thing else ;  a  standing  over  against  or  oppo- 
site. 

"  Before  mine  ryes  In  oppotition  siU 
Grim  Death.''  Milton  :  />.£..  ii.  Mtt. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  opposing ;  attempt  or 
effort  to  check,  withstand,  or  resist. 

"  Harangues  an  heard,  but  soon 
In  factious  oppotition,"        MUton :  f.  L.,  xi.  M4. 

*  3.  The  act  of  opposing  or  offering  for  com- 
bat. 

"The  opposition  of  your  person  In  trial." 

Xhakttp.  :  Samlet,  v.  1 

4.  The  state  of  being  opposed,  compared 
with,  or  set  against  something  else ;  contrast, 
contrariety. 

£  That  which  opposes  ;  an  obstacle,  a  hin- 
drance, an  impediment :  as,  The  stream  met 
with  no  opposition  in  its  course. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  opposers  collectively  ; 
specif. ,  the  party  in  the  houses  of  parliament, 
or  other  legislative  assembly,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  administration  in  office  for  the 
time  being,  and  which  succeeds  to  power  on  a 
change  of  government. 

"The  oppotUton  .  .  .  sullenly  assented  to  what  the 
ministry  proposed."— Jlacauluy :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxilL 

*  7.  A  combat,  an  encounter. 

"  In  single  oppotition.  hand  to  hand." 

&ha*e»p. :  1  Henry  IV..  L  «. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  situation  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  when  they  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  or  when  their  longitudes  differ 
by  180°.    Thus  there  is  always  an  opposition 
of  sun  and  moon  at  every  full  moon  ;  also  the 
moon,  or  a  planet,  is  said  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night     [CONJUNCTION.]      Signified    by    the 
symbol  8,  as  8  11  0  =  the  opposition  of  Jupi- 
ter to  the  Sun. 

"That  now  next  at  this  oppotition 
Which  iu  tbeslgiie  shal  be  of  the  Leon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,3*9. 

2.  Fine  Art :  The  same  as  CONTRAST  (q.v.). 

3.  Logic:  Opposition  of  judgments  is  the  re- 
lation between  any  two  which  have  the  same 
matter,  but  a  different  form,  the  same  subject 
and  predicate,  but  a  different  quantity,  quality, 
or  relation.    There  are  five  kinds  of  Opposi- 
tion, viz.,  Contradictory,  Contrary,  Inconsis- 
tent, Subaltern,  and  Subcontrary. 

4.  Ithtt. :  A  figure  whereby  two  things  are 
joined  which  seem  incompatible. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  party 
opposed  to  an  administration  for  the  time 
being  in  office  :  as,  the  opposition  benches. 

* 6p-po-sl-tion  1st,  *.  [Eng.  opposition; 
-ist,  ]  One  of  the  opposition  ;  an  opponent ; 
a  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  an  adminis- 
tration for  the  time  being  in  office. 

"  In  words  of  equal  sice 
Some  oppvtitiimift  replies." 

Prued :  County  Ban. 

*  op  p&  si -tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  opposition; 
less.]  Without  an  opposition  party. 

"The  parliament  Is  met,  but  empty  and  totally 
opfMtitionleu."-Walpole:  Lettert,  II.  92. 


*  op-pof'-l-tlve,  a.     [Fr.  oppositif.]    Capable 
of  being  put  in  opposition. 

"Not  without  some   oppotitite    comparison."  —  Bp. 
Ball  :  Proiecution  of  the 


*  6p-po  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  oppose);  -toe.} 
Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  contra- 
dictory. 

"An  obstinate,  dlssentlous,  and  oppottM  spirit"— 
Sari,  M.S..  i.  610. 

6p  press,  *op-presse.  v.t.  [Fr.  oppreuer, 
from  Low  Lat.  oppresso,  from  Lat.  opprttsus, 
pa.  par.  of  opprimo  =  to  oppress,  to  press 
upon  :  op  =  06  =  against,  on,  and  premo  =  to 
press.] 

*  1.  To  press  upon  ;  to  exert  pressure  on  ; 
to  act  upon  by  pressure. 

"  The  weak  oppreited,  the  Impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  la  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  tucrece,  l.Mtv 

2.  To  load,   burden,  or  weigh  down  with 
cruel,  unjust,  or  unreasonable  impositions  ; 
to  treat  with  cruelty,  rigour,  or  severity  ;  to 
crush  with  unreasonable  severity. 

"  Israel  U  opprtued  of  the  Hadiaultw,  because  he 
returned  agayne  luto  Idolattie."—  Judget  vl.  (Note.) 
(1441.) 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overwhelm,  to  subdue, 
to  overburden,  to  depress. 

"  Nature,  being  oppreit,  oommauds  the  mind 
To  suffer."  ShaJceip.  :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  4.  To  use  violence  to  ;  to  ravish. 


*  5.  To  rob  or  deprive  forcibly. 

"  To  ben  oppreitcd  of  hire  maldeohede." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  Il.WT. 

6.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  upon  :  as,  Excessive 
food  oppresses  the  stomach. 

*  7.  To  afflict,  to  distress,  to  harass. 

"  You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan.** 
StoJkwp.  ;  A  1C  l  Well  that  End*  Well,  i.  S. 

*  8.  To  suppress,  to  crush. 

"  The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  to  opprem." 

Bhaketp.  :  Periclet.  lit    (FroL) 

6p  press  Ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  opprewion, 
from  Lat.  opjfressioneni,  accus.  ol  opprestio  = 
a  pressing  down  or  upon,  from  oppress**, 
pa.  par.  of  opprdno  =  to  oppress  (q.v.)  ;  8p. 
opresion;  Ital.  oppressione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing  ;   the  act  of  bur- 
dening or  loading  with  cruel,  unjust,  or  un- 
reasonable impositions  or  exactions  ;   exces- 
sive rigour  in  government,  tyranny. 

"Surely  oppression  uiaketh  a  wise  man  mad."— 
Ecvlet.  vU.  T. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  ;  misery. 

"And  the  Lord  .  .  .  saw  the  opprettton  of  Israel 
because  the  King  of  Syria  oppressed  them."—  2  fiinot 
SOLI 

3.  That  which   oppresses  ;   hardship,    ca- 
lamity. 

*  4.  An  act  of  cruelty  or  violence  ;  violence. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,471.) 

5.  Depression  or  dulness  of  spirits  ;  lassi- 
tude of  body  ;  a  feeling  of  weight  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  mind  or  body. 

IL  PathoL  :  A  sensation  of  weight  or  ful- 
ness in  an  organ  or  part,  which  in  conse- 
quence fulfils  its  functions  with  difficulty; 
as  oppression  of  the  chest,  attended  with 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

6p  pros  -sive,  o.     [Fr.  oppressif;   8p.  opn- 
sivo  ;  Ital.  oppressive.] 

1.  Unreasonably  or  unjustly  severe,  rigorous, 
burdensome,  or  harsh. 

"  However  oppmrire  a  game  law  may  be.  the  transi- 
tion is  but  too  easy  from  a  poacher  to  a  murderer."  — 
itacaulay  :  ffitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Using  or  given  to  oppression  ;  tyrannical, 
cruel.  * 

3.  Overpowering,     overwhelming,     heavy, 
burdensome. 

"  To  ease  the  soul  of  one  opprettiwe  weight" 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayt.  L  101. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  oppressive  ; 
~ly,\  In  an  oppressive  manner;  with  unrea- 
sonable or  unjust  severity,  rigour,  or  harsh- 
ness. 

"Her  [France)  taxes  are  more  Injudiciously  and 
more  opprettively  imposed."—  Burke;  On  a  late  State 
of  the  \ation. 

op  pres  slve  ness,  s.  [Eng.  oppressive  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppres- 
sive. 

op  pros  sor,  *  op  pres-sour.  s.     [Lat, 

from  oppresses,  pa.  par.  of  opprimo  =  to  op- 
press ;  Fr.  oppresseur.J     One  who  oppresses  ; 


lite,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    «Btoe  =  e;  ey  ^  a :  qu      kw. 
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one  who  harasses  others  with  unreasonable  or 
unjust  severity,  rigour,  or  harshness. 

"  Their  freedom  )>urchfwe<l  for  them  at  ft  cost 
Of  all  their  hanl  oppreuart  vulued  most." 

Camper:  Expottutution.  175. 

*  dp-prfiss'-ure  (as  as  sh),  s    [From  oppress, 
as  pressure  from  press.]    Oppression. 

"The  opprttrtire*  tlmt  exercis'd  the  defence  Rod 
patience  of  one  mam"— Backet :  Life  <>/  Witttamt, 
iTm 

ftp  pro  bri  ous,   *  op-pro-brl-ouse.   a. 

[Lat.  opprobriosus ;  opprobrium  =  reproach.] 
1.  Full  of  or  containing  reproach  or  oppro- 
brium ;  reproachful  and  contemptuous;  abu- 
sive, scurrilous,  disgraceful. 

"  Opprobrious  more 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  itml  defeats." 

Cowper:  TaiJc.  v.  379. 

*  2.  Infamous  ;  blasted  with  injury. 

"  Thii  dark  opprobriout  den  of  shame," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  it  58. 

*  3.  Using  scurrilous,  abusive,  or  contemp- 
tuous language ;  reviling. 

"[He]  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  vii.  108. 

ip-pro'-brf-OUS-ljf,  adv.  fEng.  opprobrious  ; 
-1y.]  In  an  opprobrious  muuiier  ;  with  abuse 
and  insult ;  scurrilously. 

H  To  taunt  and  acorn  you  thus  opprobrloittly." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  1. 

Ol>-prd'-bri-OUS-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  opprobri- 
ous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  op- 
probrious; scurrility,  reproach  fulness,  abu- 
siveness. 

"A  righteous  man  li  better  that  hath  none  images, 
for  he  ahall  be  free  from  opprobrioutnti." — B<irn<-t: 
Workf.1.  p.  344. 

4p  pro  bli-tim,  a.  [Lat.,  from  op  =  06  = 
on,  upon,  and  probrium  =  disgrace,  infamy.] 

1.  Scurrilous  or  abusive  language  ;  abuse, 
scurrility. 

2.  Disgrace,  reproach,  infamy. 

*  6p-pr6'-br&  B.    [OPPROBRIUM.] 

*  dp-pugn'  (g  silent),  *  op-pugne,  v.t.    [Fr. 
oppugner,  from  Lat.  oppitgno  =  to  beat  with 
the  fists :  op  =  ob  =  on,  against,  and  pugno 
=  to  tight ;  pugnus  =  the  fist.] 

1.  To  fight  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

"The  true  catholilte  faythe  is.  and  euer  bath  been, 
tppugned  and  assaulted  by  the  deny! I."— Sir  T.  Mart  : 
Workm,  IK  6T1. 

2.  To  combat  with  arguments ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  reason  against. 

*  6p-piig'-iian-c^,  s.    [Eng.  oppugnant ;  -cy.] 
The  act  of  opposing  or  resisting ;  opposition, 
contention. 

"  What  discord  follows  [  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy."         Shakesp. ;  Troilut.  1.  S. 

«  6p  pug  -nant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  oppugnans, 
pr.  par.  of  oppugno  =  to  fight  against.]  [Op- 

PUON.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Opposing,  resisting,    hostile, 
repugnant. 

B.  As  ntbst. :  One  who  oppugns  or  resists ; 
an  opponent. 

*  op  pu<?-na  tion,  s.  [Lat  oppugnatio,  from 
oppitgnatus,    pa.    par.    of  oppugno  =  to  fight 
against.]    [Oppuos.]    The  act  of  oppugning; 
resistance,  opposition. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  violence  of  tyrants,  and  oppug- 
nation  of  rebellious  imture."—  Bp.  Hall:  Satan't  fiery 
Inirti  ({ueni-hed.  Dec,  1,  Temu.  1. 

*op-pugn-er  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng.  oppugn; 
•tr,}  One  who  oppugns,  opposes,  attacks,  or 
resists ;  an  opponent 

"Propagating  the  gospel  against  Its  oppugntrt."— 
Wood:  Ath<:nat  Oxon.,  1. 

f  6ps-al«-thSn  -Ics,  5.  [Gr.  *ty  (dps)  =  the 
eye,  and  aiff&jo-t?  (aisthesiji)  =  perception, 
sensation.]  Eye- sensation,  sight  (RossiUr.) 

*  op  -sl-ma-th$r,  s.  [Gr.  b<^ifio.0iti(opsimathia)t 

from  oi^e  (opse)  —  late,  and  uaOflv  (matheiri),  2 
aor.  infin.  of  ^avQavta  (manthano)  =  to  learn.] 
Late  education  ;  education  late  in  life. 

Op-sl-mose,  *.  [Or.  o^o«  (opnmos)  =  tardy.] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  KLIPSTEINITE  (q.v.). 

dp-si-Sm'-e'-te'r,  s.  [Gr.  6>«  (opis)  =  sight, 
and  nirpov  (me.tron)  =  a  measure.) 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different  indivi- 
duals, for  determining  the  focal  length  of 
lenses  suited  for  remedying  imperfect  vision. 

*  op-so  ma  -ni-a,  *.      [Gr.    S^ov  (opson)  = 
food,  dainties,  and  ^avia,  (mania)  =  madness.] 


A  morbid  love  or  fancy  for  some  particular 
food  or  dish. 

*  op  so  ma'  -nl  ac,  s.      [OPSOMANIA.]     One 

who  is  affected  with  opsomania. 

*  op  so -na   tion,  s.      [Lat.   opsonatio,    from 
o/>*onatust  pa.  par.  of  opsofto,  obsono,  obsonor 
=  to  buy  provisions,  from  Gr.  v\j/<avio.t>  (opso- 
nion)  =.  provisions.  ]    A  buying  of  provisions ; 
catering. 

t  6pt,    v.  i.     [Fr.  opter,  from  Lat.  opto  =  to 
wish,  to  desire.]    To  choose,  to  decide. 

"AbaUam  who  have  not  opted  for  French  nntion- 
»Hty.  "—/*«;/  Mail  Gazette,  Nov.  3,  1883. 

*  opt   a  ble,  a.    [Lat.  optabUis,  from  opto  — 
to  wish,  to  desire.]    To  be  wished  for :  desir- 
able. 

*  op'-tate,  v.t.     [Lat  optatus,  pa.  par.  of  opto 
=  to  wish,  to  desire.]    To  wish  for  ;  to  desire. 

*  op  ta    tion,  s.    [Lat.  optatio,  from  optatus, 
pa.  par.  of  opto  =  to  wish,  to  desire.]    A  de- 
siring ;  a  wishing  for  anything ;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish. 


op  ta  tive,  op  ta  -tive,  a,  &  ».  [Fr.  op- 
tattftrom  Lat.  optativus,  from  optatus,  pa.  par. 
of  opto  =  to  wish  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  optativo.] 

A.  Xs  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  7xm<7. :  Expressing  a  wish  or  de- 
sire. 

"  An  optative  blessing  may  properly  proceed  from  an 
interior.5— Fuller  :  Oeneral  IVonMo..  oh.  T. 

2.  <!ram. :  Pertaining  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  desire.  [OPTATIVE-MOOD.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  to  be  desired. 
2.  Oram. :  The  optative  mood  (q.v.). 
optative-mood,  s. 

Gram. :  That  mood  or  form  of  a  verb  in 
which,  in  the  Greek  and  some  other  lan- 
guages, a  wish  or  desire  is  expressed. 

*  6p'-ta-tive-l&  ado.    [Eng.  optative;  •ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  an  optative  manner ;  by 
desire. 

2.  Gram. :  By  means  of  the  optative  mood. 

Sp'  tic.  *  op  tick,  a.  &  s.  [Pr.  optiqut,  from 
Gr.  OHTIKOS  (optikos)  =  belonging  to  the  sight ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  optico;  Ital.  ottico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision  ; 
pertaining  to  the  organ  of  sight :  as,  an  oplic 
nerve,  &c. 

2.  Used  for  vision  ;  aiding  or  subservient  to 
the  sight. 

"  A  spot  tike  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  In  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  uever  saw." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  111.  sto. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
optics ;  optical. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  organ  of  sight ;  an  eye. 

"  From  which  our  nicer  opticl  tarn  away." 

Cowpv :  Hope.  494. 

"  2.  A  glass  used  for  vision ;  a  magnifying 
glass  ;  an  eye-glass. 

"  Then  an  old  prayer-book  I  did  present. 
And  he  an  optic  sent"  Herbert :  Bop.. 

3.  l?i11CS.] 

optic -angle,  s. 

1.  The  angle  included  between  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ; 

the    visual    angle. 
(See  illustration.) 

2.  The  angle  which 
the   optic   axes  of 
the  eyes  make  with 
one  another  as  they 

tend  te  meet  at  some  distance  before  the  eyes. 

optic-axis,  .5. 

1.  Optics:  The   straight   line  joining    the 
centre  of  the  eye  ninl  that  of  any  object  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it. 

2.  Crystallog.,  £c. :  The   line  In  s  double 
refracting  crystal  in  the  direction  of  which 
no  double  refraction  occurs.    In  some  form 
of  crystals  there  is  but  one  optical  axis,  In 
others  there  are  two. 

optic  commissure,  «.    [CHIASHA.] 


OPTIC  ANGLE. 


optic -foramen,  s. 

Aiiat.:  A  foramen  in  the  back  of  the  eye, 
affording  a  passage  to  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
ophthalmic  artery. 

optic  lobes,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Aiiftf. :  The  homolo^ues  in  amphibia, 
fishes,  and  birds  of  the  mammalian  corpora 
quadrigeminn,  the  principal  nervous  centres 
for  the  supply  of  sight  The  destruction  of 
one  product's  blindness  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblnngata, 
between  the  spinal  cord  ami  the  cerebellum. 

optic  nerve,  s. 

Anal.  :  The  nerve  of  sight,  proceeding  from 
the  optic  lobes  or  corpora  quadrigemiiia  to 
the  eye,  terminating  in  an  expansion  called 
the  retina.  The  inner  portion  of  the  fibres 
of  the  two  optic  nerves  decussates  at  the 
commissure,  passing  to  the  opposite  eye. 
whilst  the  outer  portion  continues  its  course 
to  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  which  has  been 
sup]K)sed  to  assist  in  the  production  of  single 
vision,  although  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
latter  is  the  result  of  a  mental  act  Thr 
closest  relations  exist  between  the  optic 
nerve,  its  disc,  the  retinn,  and  the  choroid,  as 
regards  the  cerebral  an<l  intra-ocular  circula- 
tion, particularly  seen  in  the  course  of  cerebro- 
spinal  disease. 

optic  neuritis,  & 

Pathol, :  A  lesion  of  the  optic  disc,  usually 
associated  with  meningitis  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  tumours,  and  Inr^t-  haemorrhages.  It 
is  marked  by  serous  infiltration  and  i«i>illary 
prominence,  commencing  in  the  neurilemma, 
the  pupils  often  dilated,  but  in  simple  atrophy 
contracted,  going  on  in  unfavourable  cases  to 
congestion,  and  ending  in  the  most  hopeless 
form  of  blindness,  from  primary  or  progres- 
sive atrophy.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  alone 
can  any  opinion  be  formed  of  the  significance 
of  the  various  appearances  in  optic-neuritis, 
which  is  of  the  gravest  character. 

optic  thalami,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  ganglia,  situated  between  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  corpora  fptadrigemina 
on  each  side  of  the  third  ventricle,  composed 
of  gray  matter.  With  the  gray  substance  of 
the  pans  and  the  other  centres  of  gray  matter 
they  constitute,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  real  sensorium. 

optic-tracts,  -.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  flattened  white  cords  crossing 
the  peduncles  or  crura  of  the  hemispheres  of 
cere  I 'rum. 

optic-vesicle,  5. 

Anat.  &  Embryol.  (PL):  Vesicles  developed 
front  the  anterior  primary  encephalic  vesicle. 
From  them  again  the  eyes  ultimately  develop. 

op   tic  al,  a.     [Eng.  optic;  -al] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision  ; 
optic. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
optics.     (Boyle :  Works,  i.  073.) 

optical  glass,  *.  Glass  manufactured 
for  optical  purposes.  It  is  of  various  densi- 
ties, according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  the  cardinal  requisite  is  perfect 
homogeneity. 

optical  square,  s.  A  reflecting  instru- 
ment used  l»y  surveyors  and  others  for  laying 
off  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  '-ther.  It 
consists  of  a  box  containing  two  plane  mirrors, 
set  at  an  an^le  of  45°  with  each  other,  so  that 
the  image  of  an  object  reflected  from  onp 
mirror  to  the  other'will  form  an  angle  of  90* 
with  its  true  position,  indicating  the  correct 
direction  in  which  a  perpendicular  oft  set  to 
the  main  line  shall  be  measured. 

optical- telegraph,  .-•. 

1.  A  semaphore. 

2.  An  electric  telegraph  of  the  needle  ot 
pointer  class. 

&p'-tic-al-l^,  ado.     [Eng.   epical ;   -!y.]    By 
siyht  or'optics. 

op  tf  clan,  s.    [Fr.  optiden.] 

*  1.  One  who  Is  versed  iu  the  science  of 
optics. 

2.  One  who  innkes  or  deals  in  optical  glasses 
and  instruments. 

"The  aid  which  tlie*e  science*  have  received  from 
the  optician."— Stewart :  Of  the  ffuman  Miml,f&.lLt 


the  optician."- 
fL    jlutrod.) 


boil,  b6£ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^tenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,    tiau  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bet,  del. 
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6p  tics,  *.    [OPTIC.] 

Physics:  Optics  was  defined  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  as  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  light  and  of  vision 
as  performed  by  the  human  eye.  He  divided 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  into  four  parts. 
1.  On  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light  : 

§)  Catoptrics  (q.v.),  (2)  Dioptrics  (q.v.). 
Physical  Optics.  3.  Ou  the  application 
of  optical  principles  to  the  explanation  of 
Natural  Phenomena.  4.  Of  Optical  Instru- 
ments. The  more  modern  division  of  the 
science  is  into  :  1.  Sources  of  Light  ;  2.  Trans- 
mission, Velocity,  and  Intensity  of  Light  ; 
3.  Reflection  of  Light—  Mirrors  ;  4.  Single 
Refraction  —  Lenses;  5.  Dispersion  and  Achro- 
matism ;  6.  Optical  Instruments  ;  7.  The  eye 
considered  as  an  optical  Instrument  ;  8.  Phos- 
phorescence and  Fluorescence  ;  and  9.  Double 
Refraction,  Interference,  and  Polarization. 

6p   tl  graph,  s.     [Or.  Sur./ioi  (ojtomai)  =  to 
see  ;  nuff.  -graph.] 

Optics  :  A  form  of  camera  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying  landscapes.  The  rays  from 
the  object  to  be  drawn  are  reflected  from  a 
plane-mirror  through  the  object-glass  of  the 
Instrument  to  a  speculum,  and  thence  through 
an  eye-glass  to  the  eye.  Between  the  eye 
and  the  speculum  is  a  piece  of  parallel  faced 
glass  with  a  small  dot  in  its  centre,  exactly  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  By  moving  the 
pencil,  the  dot  seen  in  the  field  of  the  telescope 
is  passed  over  the  outlines  of  the  object, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  traced  on  the 
paper  by  the  pencil. 

*  dp  -ti-ma-9^,  s,    [OPTIKATK.] 

1.  The  body  of  optimates  or  aristocrats 
collectively  ;  the  nobility,  the  aristocracy. 

2.  Government  by  an  aristocracy. 

3.  Supremacy. 

*'  An  optimaev  of  ft  few  [sins]  fell  prime  coequal  In 
er."—  Ha 


their  power." 


nd:  Work*.  IT.  6tt. 


*  fip'-tl-mate,  a.  A  t.  [Lat.  optima*,  genlt  op- 
tuiwtis  =  an  aristocrat,  from  optimus  =  best.] 

A.  A&  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
optimates  or  aristocracy  ;  noble. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  the  optimates  ;  a  noble,  an  aris- 
tocrat ;  a  chief  man  in  a  state. 

2.  (PI):  The  Roman  aristocracy;   hence, 
any  aristocracy  or  nobility. 

6p'-ti-me,  «.  [Lat.  =  excellently,  from  opti- 
mu»  =  best.]  In  the  university  of  Cambridge 
one  of  those  candidates  for  a  degree  who 
come  out  in  the  second  rank  of  honours,  im- 
mediately below  the  wranglers  (q.v.).  They 
are  divided  into  Senior  and  Junior  Optimes. 


6p-tlm  -£- 


[OPTOMETER.] 


6p'-tim~ism,  s.  [Lat.  optim(us)  =  best  ;  Eng. 
Buff.  -ism.  I 

1.  Philos.  :   The  name  given  to  the  view 
propounded  in  the  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz  that 
this  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the 
best  among  all  possible  worlds  ;  for,  were  a 
better  world  possible  than  that  which  actually 
extets,  God's  wisdom  mnst  have  known,  His 
goodness  must  have  willed,  and  His  omnipo- 
tence must  have  created  it     Leibnitz  main- 
tained that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  world,  it 
must  consist  of  finite  beings  ;  this  is  the  jus- 
tification of  finiteness  and  liability  to  suffer- 
ing, or  metaphysical  evil  ;  that  physical  evil, 
or  pain,  is  salutary  as  punishment,  or  means 
of  tuition  ;  and  that  God  could  not  remove 
moral  evil,  or  wrong,  without  removing  the 
power  of  self-determination,  and,  there  witti, 
the  possibility  of  morality  itself.    J.  8.  Mill 
(Three  Essays  upon  Religion,  p.  40)  points  out 
that  Leibnitz  did  not  maintain  that  this  is 
the  best  of  all  conceivable,  but  of  all  possible, 
worlds,  so  that  his  doctrine  (though  not  that 
of  his  caricature,  Pangloss)  might  be  held 
by  a  "  limited  "  Theist. 

2.  The  tendency  to  take  the  most  hopeful 
view  of  matters  in  general  ;  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  growing  better. 

ttp'-tlm-Iat,  *.  [Eng.  optimism);  suff.  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  or  advocates  the  doctrine 
of  optimism. 

Sp-tlm-fet'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  optimist;  -ic.] 
(Supporting  or  advocating  optimism  ;  charac- 
terized by  optimism. 

"There  IB  nothing  otherwise  than  moral  in  her 
cheerfully  opttmtitle  view  of  life.  "—  A  thenaum, 
March  4.  1882. 


optics—  or 

*  dp-tXm'-l-t&  *.    [Lat.  optimiis  =best.)    The 

state  of  being  best.    (Bailey.) 

"  Op  tim  lie,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Lat  optim(u»)  =  best  ; 
sun",  -ize.] 

A.  I  nt  ran.*.  :  To  hold  or  advocate  the  doc- 
trine of  optimism. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  consider  or   represent   as 
super-excellent. 

dp  -to  grim,  s.      [Gr.  vim*   (opfo*)=  seen, 

visible,  and  ypajxfta  (gramma)  =.  that  which 
is  drawn  or  written  ;  Fr.  optogramme.] 

Optics  :  The  Image  on  the  retina  descrP  »»i 
under  optography  (q.v.). 

Sp-tSgr-ra-pltf,  «•  t°r-  iirT«  (op*™)  -  that 
which  is  Wen,  visible,  and  •vpa^q  (graphe)  = 
delineation;  Fr.  optographie.} 

Optics  :  The  temporary  retention  in  certain 
cases  of  an  image,  that  of  the  last  person  or 
thing  seen,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  when  a 
man  or  a  beast  dies.  Kulm  found  such  an 
image  in  the  eye  of  an  ox  an  hour  after  its 
death.  It  has  been  thought  that  possibly 
the  image  of  a  murderer  might  be  found  on 
the  retina  of  the  victim's  eye,  which  would 
be  a  great  aid  to  justice. 

dp'-tlon,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opticnem,  ace.  of 
pplio  =  choice  ;  cogn.  with  opto  =  to  wish,  to 
choose  ;  Sp.  option.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Wish,  choice,  desire. 

2.  The  right,  power,  or  liberty  of  choosing  ; 
the  right,  power,  or  privilege  of  choice  ;  the 
power  of  deciding  on  or  choosing  one's  course 
of  action. 

3.  The   exercise  of  the   right,    power,    or 
liberty  of  choosing  ;  choice,  preference. 

"  TruwplaaUUou  mart  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people."—  Bacon. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.   Church  of  Eng.  :  The  right  of  choice 
which  an  archbishop  had  of  any  one  eccle- 
siastical preferment  in  the  gift  of  any  of  his 
suffragan  bishops,  after  be  had  been  conse- 
crated by  him. 

2.  Stock  Exchange  :  A  bargain  in  which  a 
dealer  has  the  right  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  both, 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  given  price, 
during  a  specified  time. 

1  Local  Option  :  [LocAL-oprioirJ. 

Sp'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  option;  -oZ.J 

1.  Left  to  or  depending  on  one's  own  choice  ; 
not  compulsory  or  necessary. 

"  In  the  former  CAM  the  use  of  words  it,  in  a  great  mea- 
Mre,  opti<mml,"—8teteart  :  ffttnan  JUnd,  ch.  iv.,  f  3. 

2.  Leaving  anything  to  choice  ;  Involving  a 
power  of  choice  or  option. 

optional-writ,  «. 

Law  :  A  writ  commanding  a  defendant  to 
do  some  act  required,  or  to  show  cause  why 
he  has  not  done  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  a 
peremptory  writ  (q.v.). 

op'-tion-al-ly,  f"il'-  tElI£-  optional;  ~ly.} 
In  an  optional  manner;  with  the  power  or 
right  of  choosing. 

dp-torn  -e-ter,  *.  [Gr.  MTTOJUU  (optomai)- 
to  see,  and  ^.trpov  (metron)  —  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  vision  in  different  individuals,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  proper  lense^  ,  _.  cor 
rect  defects  of  sight. 

op  torn'  -e  try,  «.  The  measuring  of  the 
powers  of  vision. 

6p'  16"  type,  i.    A  letter  used  for  testing  the 

eyesight 

Op'-u-lencet  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opulentia, 
from  oputentia  =  rich,  opulent  (q.v.);  Sp. 
opulencia;  Ital.  opulenza.]  Wealth,  riches, 
affluence. 

"  She  bud  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honour  by 
libertine*."—  J/acaMlay:  Bi*.  £*g.,  ch.  ii. 

*  o'p'-u-len-cy^  *-     [Lat.  opulentia,  from  opu- 

Untus  =  opulence  (q.v.).]     Riches,  opulence. 

Cp'-U-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opulentus, 
from  opes  =  riches;  Sp.  &  Ital.  opulento.] 
Rich,  wealthy,  affluent;  abounding  in  riches 
or  wealth. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  opulent  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  opulent  manner  ;  richly  ;  with  riches  or 
affluence. 


*  8p-unat'-ly;  adv.  [Lat.  op  =  ob  =  on,  »t, 
and  punctum  =  a  pon;t-J  Opportunely,  sea- 
sonably. 

o  puu'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Opus,  a  city 
of  Loccis,  where  some  species  abound.]  " 

Bot.  :  Indian-fig;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Opuntidee  (q.v.).  The  stem  consists  of 
flat  joints  broader  abovg  than  below,  at  length 
becoming  cylindrical  and  continuous.  All 
the  species  were  originally  American.  Opuiit  ia 
vulguris  is  indigenous  iu  tropical  America,  Ber- 
muda, &c.,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into 
southern  Europe  ;  its  fruit  imparts  a  red  tin^e 
to  the  urine  of  those  who  eat  it.  0.  Tuna  fur- 
nishes a  rich  carmine  pigment,  used  in  Naples 
as  a  water-colour.  0.  Dillenii  is  used  in  the 
Deccan  as  a  hedge-plant  about  cantonments. 
Cochineal  insects  brought  to  India  flourished 
on  it,  and  it  yields  a  coarse  fibre  used  ia 
pa  per- making. 

6  pun- ti  a'-9e"  se  (t  as  sh),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
opunti(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece.} 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CACTAOE.*:  (q.v.). 

o-pun'-t!-d»,  ;.  pi     (Mod.  Lat.  opunt(4a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cactacete  (q.v.). 

6   piis  (pi.  op   cr  a),  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  work  ;  specif.,  a  musical  composition 
numbered  for  convenience  of  reference  and 
distinction.     In  this  sense  frequently  abbre- 
viated to  op. 

2.  Mason. :  [OPUS-RETICULATUM], 

opus  alcxandrinum,  s.  [Lit.  =  work 
of  Alexandria.]  A  mosaic  pavement  consist- 
ing of  geometric  figures  in  black  and  red 
tesserae  on  a  white  ground. 

opus  inoertnm,  s.  A  kind  of  masonry 
formed  of  small  stones  of  irregular  shape 
touching  only  at  certain  points,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  well-composed  mortar. 

opus  operantls,  phr. 

Roman  Theol. :  Usually  employed  adverbi- 
ally (ex  opere  operaiitis).  The  phrase  (=  the 
work  of  the  worker)  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  effect  of  a  particular  rite  or  act  of  devotion 
Is  directly  due,  not  to  the  rite  (opus)  itself, 
but  to  the  dispositions  of  the  person  who  it 
the  subject  of  the  rite  or  who  practises  the 
devotion.  This  is  the  Protestant  view  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  as  opposed  to  the 
Roman  and  High  Anglican  view.  [Opus 

OPERATUM.] 

opus  operatum,  phr. 

Roman  Theol. :  Usually  employed  adverbially 
(ex  opere  oper^to).  The  expression  opus  oper- 
atum (=  the  work  done)  was  used  by  medieval 
theologians  to  signify  that  grace  was  con- 
ferred by  the  sacrament  itself,  and  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  in  the  eighth 
canon  (De  Sacramentis  in  genere)  of  the  seventh 
session,  anathematizes  any  one  who  shall  say 
that  the  sacraments  do  not  confer  grace  ex 
opere  operate.  The  necessary  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  are  conditioner  nn« 
qua  non;  and,  according  to  the  Roman  view, 
the  grace  conferred  is  due,  not  to  these  neces- 
sary dispositions,  but  to  the  sacrament  as 
received  with  these  necessary  dispositions. 


"  When  we  »y  the  sacrnment  confers  grace  **  npcr« 
optratn.  our  meaning  IB  ttmt  grace  i*  conferred  by 
virtue  of  the  sacramental  act  i  tat?  If  instituted  by  God 


(or  this  end,  uut  by  the  merit  of  the  minister  or  the 
recipient*"— Bellarmin  ;  fie  .tacrarnfutis,  lib.  ii.,  L 

opus-reticulatum,  opus,  «.  A  net- 
work iirrangement  of  stones  or  bricks.  The 
west  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral  Is  so  built. 

*  o  pus  -culo,  *  6  pus'  cu  lum,  *  o-ptta'- 
Cle  (cle  as  $1X  s.  [Lat.  opusculum,  dimin. 
of  opus  =a  work  ;  Pr.  opuscule ;  Sp.  opusculo; 
Ital.  opusculo,  opotcolo.]  A  little  work. 

-or,  *itjf-  [Lat.]  A  snfflx  used  with  Latin 
words  and  their  English  derivatives  to  ex- 
press an  agent,  as  actor;  also  in  law  terms,  a* 
lessor,  mortgagor. 

OF,  oonj.     [A  contraction  of  other,  owther,  outner, 
OAUher,  &c. ]    [EiTH ER.]    A  disjunctive  particle 
marking,  or  seeming  to  mark,  an  alternative. 
1.  It  answers : 

(1)  To  a  preceding  either. 

"  At  Venice  you  w»y  go  to  any  hou»e  ttO*r  by  l"t» 
or  wnttT.'—AddiMon  :  On  Italy. 

(2)  To  a  preceding  whether. 

"  Imagine  concerning  this  world,  whether  ft  wmi  to 
periah  oruo."—Burnet:  Theory  qf  t  He  K arth. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  03  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


or — orange 
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i.  It  is  used  in  poetry  for  either. 

"  Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all.  in  your  accustom  d  forms. 

Byron  :  Manfred,  »-  >• 

SL  It  is  used  in  poetry  for  whether. 

••  Or  In  tin  ocean  drenched,  or  lu  th«  are.' 

Skakeip.  :  FV/iiu  *  *l*mil,  «4. 

4.  It  is  used  to  connect  a  series  of  words  or 
proposi-ions,  presenting  a  choice  between  any 
two  of  them. 

"  Be  it  of  werre  or  pees,  or  hate  or  love." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  M7S. 

5.  It  is  used  to  express  an  alternative  of 
terms,   definitions,    or    explanations    of   the 
same  thing  in  different  words :   as,  a  figure 
with  four  equal  sides  and  angles,  or  a  square. 

6.  Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  in  which 
case,  it  expresses  an  alternative  with  the  pre- 
ceding se'ntence,   or  a  transition  to  a  fresh 
argument,  illustration,  or  topic. 

"  Or  what  man  Is  there  of  you.  whom  U  his  BOD  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  I  —  Xatthev  vll.  9. 

7.  Or  is  sometimes  used  redundantly. 

"  Or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him.  or  how  'twas."- 
Bhafcetp  :  Coriolunw,  i,  8. 

8.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lest,  or  than. 
{Scotch.) 

«r,  ndv.    [A.S.  o3r  =  ere.]    Ere,  before  ;  sooner 
than. 

"Or  I  eonld  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun.'1  Shtilteti>. :  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

U  Or  ere,  or  e'er,  or  ever :  Before  that ;  ere 
ever. 

"Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  In  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day.  Horatio  1 " 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  1.  2. 

H  It  is  probable  that  or  ere  arose  as  a  re- 
duplicated expression,  in  which  m  repeats  and 
explains  or;  later  this  was  confused  with  or 
e'er,  whence  or  ever.  (Skeat.) 

or,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aurum  =  gold.) 

Her.  :  Gold.  In  engraving  it  is  denoted  by 
small  dots  or  points  spread  all  over  the  bear- 
ing. 


igle  rising  or.  the  Sun 
In  dexter  chief."        Tennyion :  Merlin,  825. 


"  Azure,  an  F 


*  6V-a,  ».  [A.S.]  A  money  of  account  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  valued  in  Domesday 
Book  at  Is.  8d. 

or'-ache,  ar-raoh,  tfir'-ach,  "oV-raclx, 

i.   (Fr.  arroche ;  corrupted  from  Lat.  atriplex ; 
Ital.  atrepice.] 

Bnt. :  The  genus  Atriplex  (q.v.) ;  specially 
Atriplex  hortensis,  formerly  used  more  than 
now  as  a  potherb. 

orache  moth,  $. 
Entam. :  Hadena  atriplicit. 

oV  a  cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oroculw*,  a  double 
diinin.  from  oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray ;  Sp.  ora- 
mlo;  Ital.  oracolo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  answer  of  a  god  or  inspired  priest  or 
agent  of  a  god  to  an  inquiry,  usually  respect- 
ing the  future,  or  the  issue  of  a  proposed  plan 
or  enterprise. 

"  Whatsoe'er  she  saith,  for  oraclet  must  stand." 

Drayton  :  Poly.Olbion.  s.  11. 

2.  The  place  where  a  god  could  be  consulted, 
through  his  Inspired  or    consecrated  agent, 
relative  to  the  future,  or  the  issue  of  a  pro- 
posed plan  or  enterprise:  as,  The  oracle  of 
Delphi. 

3.  A  god  or  divinity  by  whom  answers  were 
given  regarding  future  events. 

4.  The    revelations,    communications,    or 
utterances  of  God  through  his  prophets.     In 
this  sense  rarely  found  except  in  the  plural. 

"The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  dependeth.  is.  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  theoroc/«iof  Ood.  —Hooker:  Eeelet.  Polity. 

*  5.  The  sanctuary  or  most  holy  place  in  the 
Jewish  Temple. 

"The  oracle  he  prepared  In  the  house  within,  to  set 
there  the  ark  of  the  covenant."-!  Kingi  vi.  It. 

6.  The  Temple  itself. 

"Stloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  orarfe  of  Ood."     Hilton :  P.  L..  1.  12. 

7.  One  who  communicates  a  divine  com- 
mand or  message  ;  one  who  was  the  Inter- 
mediary of  the  revelations,  communications, 
or  commands  of  God  ;  a  prophet. 

"  God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world."  Hilton :  P.  «.,  I.  460. 

8.  One  who  is  reputed  as  uncommonly  wise, 
•killed,  or  experienced  ;  one  whose  opinion  is 
looked  upon  as  above  question. 

"  Montague,  so  lately  the  aracte  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust"— 
:  Bill.  **>..  oh.  »xlv. 


*  9.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision   of  high 
authority  ;  an  oracular  dictum. 

*  10.  A  cant  name  for  a  watch. 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  what's  a  clock  by  your  oraclet"— 
Kicift  :  Polite  Convenatton. 

IL  Anthrop.  :  Oracles  are  of  high  antiquity. 
They  existed  among  the  Egyptians  (Herod. 
v.  89,  viii.  82),  and  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  is  full  of  allusion  to  them. 
The  Hebrews  might  lawfully,  by  the  high 
priest,  consult  the  Urim  and  Thumrnim  (Num. 
xxvii.  21),  but  they  also  illicitly  sought  re- 
sponses from  teraphim  (Judges  xvii.  5),  and 
from  the  gods  of  surrounding  nations  (2  Kings, 
i.  2,  3,  6,  16).  The  responses  were  supposed  to 
be  given  by  a  supernatural  afflatus,  either 
through  a  person,  as  at  Delphi  and  Cumse,  or 
through  some  object,  as  in  the  rustling  of  the 
sacred  grove  at  Dodona.  But  in  every  case 
there  is  present  the  idea  of  a  power  more  than 
human  taking  possession  of  a  person  or  thing, 
and  making  that  person  or  thing  the  vehicle 
of  the  response.  (Of.  Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  Acts 
xvi.  16  ;  Homer,  Odys.  v.  396  ;  Virgil,  /En.  vi. 
45-51).  Tylor  holds  that  the  belief  in  oracles 
was  a  consequence  of  animism,  and,  after 
giving  instances  of  the  survival  of  the  belief 
among  races  of  low  culture,  says  (Prim.  Cult., 
ed  1873  ii.  138),  "  Could  a  South  Sea  Islander 
have  gone  to  Delphi  to  watch  the  convulsive 
struggles  of  the  Pythia,  and  listen  to  her 
raving,  shrieking  utterances,  he  would  have 
needed  no  explanation  whatever  of  a  rite  so 
absolutely  in  conformity  with  his  own  savage 
philosophy." 

oracle  possession,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
possessed  by  an  oracle-spirit  (q.v.). 

"  Real  or  simulated,  the  details  of  oracle-poueui-n 
alik»  Illustrate  popular  belief."-r»(or  :  mm.  Call. 
led.  1378).  ii.  133. 

oraole-splrit,  s. 

Anthmp.:  A  spirit  supposed  to  "possess" 
a  human  being,  whose  actions  it  influences, 
ami  through  whom  it  speaks.  (Of.  Acts  xvi. 
16-1S.). 

"  The  general  doctrine  of  ...  oracl«-lp«rtti  appears 
to  have  its  earliest,  broadest,  and  most  consistent 
position  within  the  limits  of  savagery."—  Tj/lor  i  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1673),  ii.  124. 

*  oV-a-ele,  v.i.  [ORACLE,  «.]  To  utter  oracles. 

'"  No  more  Shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  (.entiles  "  Milton:  P.  II.,  1.  455. 

*  dY-a-cler,  s.    [Eng.  oracUf)  ;  -er.]    A  giver 
of  an  oracle. 

"  The  Delphian  cruder. 
r:  «a»  Oat, 


6-rac'-n-lar,  a.  [Lat.  orocutarts,  from  on- 
culum  =  an  oracle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oracle  or  oracles  ; 
uttering  oracles. 

'  Oh,  cotildat  thou  speak, 
At  111  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular.'  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

2  Resembling  an  oracle  ;  having  or  partak- 
ing of  the  character  or  nature  of  an  oracle  : 
as 

(1)  Obscure,  ambiguous,  like  the  oracles  of 
antiquity. 

(2)  Venerable,  grave,  reverend. 

"Fables  false  as  hell; 
Yet  deem'd  oracular"          Couptr  :  Talk,  v.  862. 

(3)  Dogmatic,  positive,  magisterial,  authori- 
tative. 

"The  maintenance  of  these  oracular  truths.  ~-Bp. 
ffall  :  The  Reconciler.  (Ded.l 

S-rac'-n-lar-l&  adv.  [Eng.  oracular;  -ly.] 
In  an  o'racular  manner  ;  like  an  oracle  ;  magis- 
terially, dogmatically. 

"A  timid  Jury  will  give  way  to  an  awful  judge 
delivering  oracularly  toe  law."—  Surke  1  Poteen  of 
Jurict. 

S-rao'-U-lar-ne«S,  t.  [Eng.  oracular;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  oracular. 

*  5-rac'-n-lou»,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mam- 
iosus,  from  oraculum,  =c  an  oracle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Uttering  oracles  ;  speaking  oracularly. 

"  Let  him  oraculoul.  the  end.  the  way 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate  display. 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  itdyaey  x.  642. 

2.  Ambiguous,  obscure,  equivocal. 

"  As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculom  speeches,  they 
cannot  hold  out  long."-Saccx>.-  fuam:  Of  Simulation. 

•  fi  rac'-n-lous-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.   oramilma  ; 
•ly.]    In  an  oraculons  or  oracular  manner; 
oracularly  ;  as  an  oracle. 

"The  testimonies  of  antlnnlty  and  such  a.  ]»» 
tmculoutlf  amongst  <u."-Bnmu:  rulfar  fmurl. 

bk.  i.,  ch  vi. 


'  o-rac'-u-loiis-nesB,  «.  [Eng.  orocuJom  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oraculoua 
or  oracular ;  oracularness. 

or'-ad,  od». 

Zool. :    Toward  the  mouth. 

•  fir-age  (a  as  1),  >.  [Fr.]  A  storm, » tempest. 

"To  stem  that  oraye  of  (action."— North:  Xzamen, 
p.  «32. 

«  o'-ra'-glofis,  a,    [Fr.  oragcux.]    Stormy. 

••Whose  early  life  may  have  been  rather  orajloul." 
—Thackeray :  tfevKomei,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  oV-al-SOn,  ».      [Fr.,   from  L»t.    otatlonem, 
accus.   of  oratia  =  a    prayer,    from    oro  =  to 
speak,  to  pray.)    A  prayer ;  a  verbal  inpplica- 
tion;    oral   worship.     (Now  written   orison 
(q.v.).) 

"  At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orationi." 

Dyer :  Kuini  of  Xemf. 

or '-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  01  (genit  arit)  =  th« 
mo'uth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uttered  or  delivered  by  the 
mouth  ;  verbal,  spoken,  not  written. 

2.  Zool :  Connected  with  the  mouth  ;  situ- 
ated near  the  mouth. 

"Theoralcavity  is  usually  ciliated."— Buauen:  Anat. 
Invert.  .4mm.,  p.  IDS. 

*  oral-pleading,  i. 

Law  •  Pleading  by  word  of  mouth  in  pres- 
ence of  the  judges.  This  practice  was  super- 
seded by  written  pleadings  in  the  reign  of 
Fxlward  III. 

-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  oral;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  oral  manner ;  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
in  words,  not  by  written    communication ; 
verbally. 

"  The  faith  of  the  Jews  was  not  delivered  to  them 
orally."— TUlotson:  KiOe  o/ faith,  pt  til.,  i  ». 

*  2.  With,  in,  or  through  the  month ;  by 
means  of  the  mouth. 

"  Not  oraHy  traduclble  to  so  great  a  distance 
ages."— Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

6-rang1,  s.    [ORANO-UTAN.] 

orang-utan,  orang  utang,  ourang- 
outang,  s. 

Zool. :  Simia  sattjrus,  the  Mias  of  the  Dyaks. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  England  is 
Malay,  and  signifies,  "the  wild  man  of  the 
wood "     It  is  a  dull,  slothful  animal,   but 
possessed  of  great  strength.    Wallace  (Malay 
Peninsula,  ch.  iv.)  says  that  he  was  told  by  a 
Dyak  chief  that  "no  animal  dare  attack   it 
but  the  crocodile  and  the  python.     He  always 
kills  the  crocodile  by  main  strength,  standing 
npon  it,  pulling  open  it*  jaws,  and  ripping  up 
its  throat.    If  a  python  attacks  a  mias,  he 
seizes  it  with  his  hands,  and  then  bites  it, 
and  soon  kills  it.    The  mias  is  verv  strong ; 
there  is  no  other  animal  in  the  jungle  so 
strong  as  he."    These  animals  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  swampy  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.     Their   height  has    been  variously 
stated,  but,  according  to  Wallace  (loc.  tit.), 
"  we  have  not  the  least  reliable  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Orangs  in  Borneo  more  than 
four  feet  two  inches  high."    The  legs  are  very 
short,  the  arms  as  disproportionately  long, 
reaching  to  the  ankle  when   the  animal  is 
placed  in  an  erect  position.    The  hair  is  long, 
ruddy-brown,  with  a  decidedly  red  tinge,  face 
dark,  eyes  and  nose  small,  jaws  prognathous, 
the  hair  falling  over  the  forehead  and  back- 
ward over  the  neck  ;  it  is  long  on  the  limbs, 
with  a  downward  direction  on  the  upper,  and 
an  upward  on  the  lower  arm.     There   are 
neither  cheek  pouches  nor  natal  callosities, 
nor  a  tail,  and  the  hips  are  covered  with  hair. 
The  males  have  a  longish  beard,  and  they 
sometimes   develop  warty  protuberances  on 
each  side  of  the  face.  Hence  some  authorities 
have    discriminated   two    species,    but    Dr. 
Mivart  considers  these  to  be  merely  varieties. 
(SIMIA.]    The  resemblance  to  man  In  appear- 
ance is  greatest  in  the  females  and  in  young 
animals.     The  head  of  a  baby  Orang  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  an  average  Kuro- 
pean  child  ;  but  in  the  adult  the  muzzle  is  as 
well-marked  a  feature  »s  in  the  Carnivore. 
The  Orang  is  arboreal,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
nest  or  shelter  among  the  trees.     It  never 
walks  erect,  unless  when  using  its  hands  to 
support  itself  by  branches  overhead,  or  when 
attacked.     Representations   of    its   walking 
with  a  stick  are  entirely  imaginary. 


Sr'-ange  (a  as  I).  

B.  &,  a.    [O.  Fr.  orenge  (Fr.  orange).    The  word 


'or  enge,  "or-onge. 

„„.,.    !„ ..,.je(ff.  orange).   The  word 

should  properly  be  narenge,  from  Pers.  nuran], 


fcSiL  bo?  ;  ptfit.  JoiH  j  oat.  i*.  ohon*  onto,  t-enon;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  .In,  a, ;  expeot, 
-olan.-UanU.aan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  .nun ;    Uon.  -.jlon  =  ihun.    -oiou..  -tiou.,  -«lou,  =  »hu».    -We,  -<Ue.  fcc. 


orangeade— oratorially 


ndrinj,  ndrang  =  an  orange.  The  initial  n 
was  lost  in  French,  and  ttie  a  became  o  under 
the  mistaken  Idea  that  the  word  had  some 
connection  with  Lat.  uimim  =  gold,  from  the 
colour;  Sp.  naranja;  Port,  laranja.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

2.  A  secondary  colour,  produced   by  the 
mixture  of  the  primaries  red  and  yellow.     It 
is  contrasted  by  blue,  and  its  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  garden  marigold. 

**  A  Mart  of  orange  rouu<l  the  »Umy  helm," 

Tennyton:  /'rt «<•««.    (Pro!.,  103.) 

H  Botany,  <te. ;  Properly  Citrus  Aurantiuwi, 
the  sweet  orange.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  ob- 
long, acute,  slightly  serrulated ;  petiole  more 
or  less  winged ;  the  pulp  is  sweet.  It  is  a 
native  of  India,  and  by  some  botanists  is  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  citron  (Citrus 
medusa).  It  was  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Europe  about  the  twelfth  century,  having 
been  brought  into  Arabia  about  three  cen- 
turies earlier.  It  lives  about  six  hundred  years. 
Among  the  many  varieties  are  the  China 
orange,  which  is  the  common  orange  of  the 
markets;  the  Blood,  or  Malta  orange;  the 
Bt.  Michael's  orange ;  the  Noble,  or  Mandarin 
orange,  Ac.  A  single  tree  in  St.  Michael's  has 
yielded  20,000  oranges  fit  for  packing.  The 
orange  contains  malic  acid;  the  rind  is  bitter  and 
aromatic.  There  are  various  allied  species,  spe- 
cially the  Bitter,  or  Seville  orange,  C.  Bigara- 
dta,  largely  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
candied  orange-peel,  Ac.  It,  too,  has  run  into 
several  varieties.  Another  species  Is  the  Ber- 
gamot  (q.v.).  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  all 
these  varieties  of  C.  Aurantiwn.  The  orange 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  California  and  Florida,  both  of 
which  states  have  proved  particularly  adapted 
to  Its  culture.  There  are  10,000  square  Biiles  of 
soil  in  Florida  adapted  to  orange  growth,  and 
the  fruit  from  that  state  Is  often  of  especial 
.  excellence.  Louisiana  is  another  important 
locality  of  orange  culture. 

B.  As   adj. :    Pertaining   to   an   orange ; 
having  the  colour  of  an  orange. 

"The   whole    High    Street   wu    gay   with   orange 
libau<U  "- JfocauJay  :  ffitt.  fng.,  eh.  ix. 

orange-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Rhinonycteris  aurantia,  from  northern 
Australia,  about  two  inches  long,  the  fur 
bright  orange  in  the  male,  pale  yellow  in  the 
female. 

orange-blosaom,  t.  The  blossom  of 
the  orange-tree.  It  is  commonly  worn  in 
wreaths  by  brides  at  their  marriages  as  a 
symbol  of  purity. 

orange  chrome,  *.  A  sub-chromate  of 
lead,  which  yields  a  beautiful  orange  pigment 
of  a  higher  color  than  orange  vermilion. 

orange  color,  s. 

Bot.,  <ec. :  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mix. 
tare  of  red.  Akin  to  apricot  color,  but 
redder.  (Lindley.) 

orange-colored,  a.  Having  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

orange  cowry,  5. 

Zool.  :  Cypraxt  aurora,  called  also  the 
Morning-dawn  Cowry.  It  is  worn  as  a  mark 
Of  chieftainship  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

orange-dove,  «. 

Ornith.  ;  Chryscena  victor  (Gould).  The 
young  birds  and  females  are  green,  but  the 
male  has  bright  orange  plumage.  (Ibis,  1875, 
p.  435.) 

orange-flower,  s.  The  same  as  ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM  tq.v,), 

"  Odours  of  orange-jtowert  and  spice." 

Longfellow:  T\»  Quadroon  Girl 

Orange-flower  water : 

Ckem. :  In  the  preparation  of  neroli  oil  from 
the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water  distils  over,  and  this,  on 
being  separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on 
the  surface,  constitutes  the  orange-hower 
water  of  commerce. 

Orange-flower  oU :  [NEROLI-OIL]. 

orange-footman,  ••. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Lithosia  aureola, 

orange-lily,  5. 

Bot. :  Ltiium  bulbiferum,  a  lily  with  large, 
handsome,  red,  or  orange,  scentless  flowers. 
It  Is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  Ac. 


orange-list,  t. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  wide  baize. 
orange-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anger- 
ona  prutiaria,  one  of  the  Ennomidae. 

orange  musk,  s,    A  species  of  pear. 
orange  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of 
the  sweet  orange.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
dextro-rotatory  terpene,  CjoHu,  closely  resem- 
bling terebenthene,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  "85 
at  15*. 

orange-pea,  s.  A  voting  unripe  fruit  of 
the  uurayoa  orange,  used  for  flavouring  wines. 

orange-peel,  5.  The  peel  or  rind  of  an 
orange  separated  from  the  fruit.  It  is  dried 
and  candied,  and  used  as  a  stomachic,  and 
in  flavouring  paddings,  cakes,  Ac. 

orange-pekoe,  *.  A  black  tea  from  China, 
of  which  there  is  also  a  scented  variety. 

orange-pippin,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 
orange-root,  *.    [HVDRASTIS.] 
orange-sallow,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Xanthia 
cUrago. 

orange  akin,  s.  An  orange-coloured  hue 
of  the  skin,  chiefly  observable  in  children. 

orange-tailed  clear- wing,  .--. 

Kntom.:  A  British   hawk-moth,  Setia  an- 
dreniformis. 
orange-tawny,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  tubst. :  A  colour  between  yellow  and 
brown. 

2.  As  adj.  :  Of  a  brownish -yellow  colour ; 
of  a  colour  between  yellow  and  brown. 

"Your  orange-tawny  beard.  "-£*o*««p. .'  Xidtum- 
mer  ffight't  Dream,  1. 1 

orange-thorn,  a> 

Bot. :  The  genus  Citriobatus. 
orange-tip,  i. 

Entomology : 

1.  Euchloe  cardamines,  Called  by  Newman 
and  Stain  ton  Anthocharis  cardaminea.     The 
wings  in  the  female  are  nearly  white,  but  in 
the  male  the  apical  half  is  deep  orange.     Ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  about  1}  inch.    Found 
in  April  and  May.    Larva  found  In  July  on 
Cardamine  Impatient,  and  other  Cruciferae. 

2.  The  name  is  also  given  to  some  species 
of  Teracolus. 

orange-tree,  *. 

Bot.,  £c. :  Citrus  Aiirantium.     [ORANOE.] 

orange  under- wing,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Brephos  Par- 
tkenals. 

orange  upper-wing,  «. 

Entom. :  Hoporina  croceago,  a  British  moth 
of  the  family  Orthosidte. 

orange-wife,  orange-woman,  $.    A 

woman  who  sells  oranges. 

"  Hearing  *  cause  between  MI  orange-wife  and  a 
fowet  eeller."— SkaJceip. :  Coriolanut,  ii,  L 

or-ang'-eade  (a  as  I),  *.  [Fr.,  from  orange.] 
A  kind  of  drink  made  from  orange  juice,  with 
an  infusion  of  orange-peel 

6V  an  geat  (ge  as  zh),  s.    [Fr.) 

1.  Candied  orange-peel. 

2.  Orangeade. 

or-  ange-i«m  (a  as  IX  *•  [Eng.  orange ;  -ism. ] 
The  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Orangemen. 

dV-ange-man  (a  as  I),  s.  [Named  after 
William  III.  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange.] 

Hist.  *  Polit. :  An  association  of  Irish 
Protestants,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  but  with  affili- 
ated lodges  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  America.  They 
have  passwords  and  grips,  and  there  is  an 
initiatory  ceremony.  They  became  an  or- 
ganised body  in  1795,  but  the  system  existed 
much  earlier.  They  claim  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  William  III.,  but  their  action 
towards  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  is 
greatly  opposed  to  the  tolerance  shown  by 
that  monarch  ;  for  example,  at  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick  (1691).  In  the  third  decade  of 
this  century,  Brunswick  Clubs,  an  offshoot 
from  the  original  institution,  were  founded  to 


oppose  Catholic  Emancipation.  Orangemen 
in  Ulster  wear  the  flowers  of  the  Orange-lily 
(Liiium  bulbiferum),  on  July  1  and  12,  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Boyne  (ItiflO)  and  Aughrim 
(1691),  and  they  also  celebrate  November  5,  on 
whii-iv  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  lauded  in 
Torbay  (1688). 

*  oV-ang-er  (a  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  orange);  -er.\ 
A  vessel  employed  in  carrying  oranges. 

"Nothing  afloat.  from  a  St.  Michael  oranger  to  t 
fifty  -gmi  frigate,  coulit  »taiul  with  her  in  a  gale.  "— 
Sir  S,  Lokemo-n  :  What  I  tato  in  Kaffir-land,  \<.  l«. 

<5r  -ang  er-y  (a  as  I),  ,-;.    [Fr.  orangerie,  fmm 

orange.] 

1.  A  place  where  oranges  are  cultivated  ; 
a  gallery  or  place  where  orange-trees  are  pre- 
served during  the  winter. 

"The  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  greenhouse.'— 
Ad'iiton;  Spectator,  No.  477. 

*  2.  A  species  of  snuff. 

"O  Lord,  sir,  you  mutt  never  mieeze;  'tU  u  unh«- 
oomlug  after  orangery  M  grace  after  meat."—  fannt- 
kar:  Loot  t  a  Bottle,  a.  2. 

or  ang  ite  (a  as  I),  $.  [Eng.  orange)  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Jtfi/i.).] 

Min.  :  An  orange-yellow  variety  of  thorite 
(q.v.).  Named  by  Bergemann,  who  thought 
he  had  discovered  a  new  element  not  exist- 
ing in  thorite,  "donarium."  Orangito  yields 
a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  thorite,  and  frequently 
envelopes  it.  Found  at  Brevfg,  Norway. 

6  rar  I  iim,  *  oV-a-r^,  *.  [Lat.,  from  oro 
=  to  speak,  to  pray.) 

1.  Class.  Anti'i.  :  A  napkin  or  scarf  worn  by 
the  classic   nations  for  the  same  use  as  a 
modern  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  wave  in 
the  circus  on  triumphal  occasions. 

2.  Ecclts.  :  A  scarf  sometimes  twined  round 
the  handle  of  the  mediaeval  crozier.    Also  th« 
scarf  or  stole  of  a  priest,  or  the  border  or 
hemming  of  a  robe. 

*6V  a  rjr,  s.    [ORARIUH.] 

'  or  ate,  v.i.  [ORATION.]  To  make  an  ora- 
tion ;  to  deliver  a  speech  ;  to  harangue. 
(Used  in  ridicule  or  contempt.) 

"Thii  continent,  where  erery  man  naturally  or.jf«i." 
—Scribnert  Monthly,  Aug.  1880,  p.  666. 

fi-ra'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orationem,  aco. 
of  oratio=  a  speech,  from  oratut,  pa.  par.  of 
oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray;  Sp.  oracion;  Ital. 
orazione.]  An  elaborate  speech  or  discourse, 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory, 
and  delivered  in  public,  and  treating  of  some 
important  subject  in  elevated  and  dignified 
language  ;  an  eloquent  speech  prepared  be- 
forehand and  spoken  in  public.  Especially 
applied  to  a  s]>eech  or  discourse  delivered  on 
some  important  or  special  occasion  :  as,  a 
funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  the  anniversary 
of  some  important  event,  &c.,  and  to  academic 
declamations. 

"The  lord  aruhbUhop  vpon  the  gnece  of  the  quirt, 
made  a  long  oration,"—  Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  ITS. 

oV-a-tor,  *  or-a-tonr,  *.    [Fr.  orateur,  from 
Lat.  oratorem,  ace.  of  orator  =  a  speaker,  from 
oratut,  pa.   par.  of  oro  =.  to  speak,  to  pray  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  orador  ;  Ital.  oratore.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  delivers  an  oration  ;   a  public 
speaker  ;  one  who  pronounces  an  oration  in 
public  on  some  special  occasion. 

"  The  orntor.  however,  though  he  charmed  hi* 
hearer*,  did  not  aucceed  lu  convincing  them."—  ttao> 
aulay:  Eng.  ffltt.,  ch.  xiz. 

2.  An  eloquent  speaker  ;  one  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  as  a  public  speaker. 

"  I  am  no  orator,  a*  Brutus  la," 

p.  :  Jutiui  Cenar,  tit  1 


lit  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  One  who  prays  for  relief  ;  a  peti- 
tioner ;  the  plaintiff  or  complainant  in  a  bill 
in  chancery. 

2.  Universities  :  A  public  officer  who  acts  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  university.     He  reads, 
writes,  and  records  all  letters  of  a  public 
character,   introduces   distinguished  person- 
ages on  whom  honorary  degrees  are  about  '. 
be  conferred,  &c.     Galled  also  Public  Orator. 

*  iSr-a-tor'-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  orator  ;  -iaM    The 
same  as  ORATORICAL  (q.v.). 

"The  oratorial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred,  or 
two  thoUMtid  [>eo(>Ie."—  Swift  :  Contiderationt  about 
Maintaining  CA«  Poor. 

"o'r-a-toV-X-al-ljf,    adv.      [Eng.  oratorio'; 
'ly.]    In  an  oratorial  manner  ;  oratorically. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  00  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


oratorian— orbiculina 
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*  oV-a-tbV-1-an,  a.  &  $,    [Eng.  oratory;  -an.] 

At  As  adjective  : 

1.  Rhetorical  ;  like  an  orator. 

"  In  au  oratorian  wn.y."—A'ortti  :  Examen,  p.  490. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Congregation    of  the 
Oratory  of  St.   Philip  Neri,   to  the   French 
Oratory,  or  to  any  Congregation  of  a  similar 
name. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  any  of  the  Con- 
gregations mentioned  under  A.  2.,  especially  of 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  [ORATORY,  %  J 

"The  great  Oratorian  has  feelings  as  quick  aa  hU 
intellect  is  deep."—  Dublin  Review,  July,  1879,  p.  203. 

Sr-a-tor'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  oratory;  c  connect., 
and  stiff.  -al.]'  Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  ora- 
tory ;  befitting  or  necessary  for  an  orator  ; 
rhetorical. 

6r-a-tSr'-Ic-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  oratorical; 
-ly.]  In  an  oratorical  manner  ;  like  an  orator. 

*  or-a-tor-ie,  s.    [ORATORY.] 

or-a-tbV-I-O,  s.  [  Ital.  an  oratory,  an  oratorio, 
from  Lat.  orator  ius  =  belonging  to  prayer  ; 
Fr.  oratoire.] 

*1.  Ord.  I&ng.  :  An  oratory,  a  place  of 
worship,  a  chapel. 

2.  Music:  A  composition  for  voices  and 
Instruments  illustrating  some  subject  taken 
directly  from  scripture  or  paraphrased  upon 
some  theme  in  sacred  history.  The  music 
consists  of  symphonies  or  overtures,  airs, 
recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  Ac.,  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  or  organ. 

*  6'r-a-tbV-I-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  oratorius,  from 
orator.]    Oratorical,  rhetorical. 

*  or-a-tdV-f-OUS-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  oratorious; 

'ly.]    In  an  oratorical  manner  ;  rhetorically. 

"  Nor  do  they  oppose  thliigs  of  this  nature  argumeu' 

tiit  i  vr  ly  ,    so     much     us    orator  toutly.  "—Up.     faylvr  : 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  115. 

*  6r  -a-tbr-Ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  orator;  -ize.]    To 
act  the  orator,  to  harvngue. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  oratorittnff,  and  the  crowd  shouting." 
Dickeni:  Pickwick,  uh.  ixiv, 


r-^,  *  or-a-tor-ie,  *.  [Fr.  oratoire, 
from  Lat.  oratorium,  neut.  sing,  of  oratorius 
=  belonging  to  prayer.  In  the  2nd,  and  3rd 
senses  from  Lat.  oratoria  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of 
speaking;  Sp.  &  Ital.  oratoria,  oratorio.} 

1.  A  place  for  prayer  or  worship  ;  a  chapel, 
espec.  one  fur  private  devotions. 

"  Don  make  an  auter  ami  an  oratory." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.907. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking    in    public   in    an 
eloquent  and  effective  manner;  the  art  of  an 
orator  ;  the  art  of  speaking  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric. 

"The  former  .  .  .  laid  the  greatest  weight  of  his 
oratory  upon  the  strength  of  his  arguments  ottered  to 
their  umlerstHiidiiig  aud  reason."—  Swift  :  Letter  to  a 
YQUIIJI  Clergyman. 

3.  The  exercise  of  eloquence  in  oral  dis- 
course; speeches  made  ;  eloquence;  eloquent 
language. 

"This  enaliled  the  promoters  to  declare  that  the 
oratory  excited  euthuaUuiu,  and  that  the  resolutions 
were  passed  by  acclamation."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct. 

*  4.  Orators  collectively. 

•*  Meu  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching  .  .  . 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Home." 

MUton:  P.K..\v.9M. 

f  (1)  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  : 
Church  Hist.:  A  congregation  of  priests, 
without  vows,  but  agreeing  to  a  rule  of  life, 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  approved  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  The  objects  of  the 
institute  are  mission  work  and  education.  St. 
Philip  took  a  deep  interest  in  England,  but 
the  first  house  in  this  country  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  (then  Dr.)  Newman  at  Mary  Vale 
(Old  Oscott),  in  1847,  and  he  still  (1885)  retains 
his  position  as  superior  of  the  Oratory  at 
Birmingham.  The  evening  exercises  of  the 
Oratory  consist  of  plain  earnest  sermons,  with 
vernacular  hymns.  Many  of  the  Oxford  men 
who  "went  over"  became  members  of  this 
congregation. 

(2)  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  : 
Church  Hist.  :    A  congregation  founded  at 

Paris  In  1852  by  M.  Petetot,  cure  of  St.  Roch, 
mnl  M.  G  ra  try.  The  members  have  the  same 
aims  as  the  defunct  French  Oratory,  whose 
rule  they  follow.  [1  (3).] 

(3)  The  French  Oratory  : 

'Church   Hist.  :    A    congregation  of  priests 


founded  at  Paris  in  1611  by  Cardinal  de 
Berulle.  Their  aims  were  to  deepen  devotion, 
to  promote  professional  studies,  and  to  spread 
an  ecclesiantical  spirit  among  the  clergy. 
(Aditis  &  Arnold.) 

*  or  -a-tress,  *  or  -a-trix, «.  [Lat  oratrix, 
feni.  of  orator.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  female  orator. 

"  I  see  loue's  oratreue  pleads  tediously  to  thee." 

Warner ;  Albio.it  Kngtand,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Law;  A  female  plaintiff  or  complainant 
in  a  bill  in  chancery. 

o'r-a-vltz'-ite,   s.       [From  Orawitz(a),    Hun- 
gary, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
nodules.  Hardness,  2  to  2'a;  sp.gr.  2'701  ; 
lustre,  wax-like,  unctuous.  Compos. :  a  liy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  with  some  zinc. 
Found  with  calamine  (q.v.). 

orb  (1),  s.    [Fr.  orbe,  from  Lat.  orbem,  accus.  of 
orbis  =  a  circle,  an  orb  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  orbe.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  a  globe,  a  ball,  a 
spherical  body. 

"A  mighty  collection  of  water  Inclosed  In  the 
bowels  of  tlie  earth,  constitute!)  au  huge  orb  in  the 
Interior  or  central  parts."—  Woodward:  Sat.  Sitt. 

*  2.  The  eye-ball ;  the  eye. 

"  A  drop  serene  hatli  Muench'd  their'or&i. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd."       Milton;  P.  L..  ill.  25. 

3.  A  circular  body,  as  a  wheel. 

"  The  orb* 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods."  Jftlton  :  P.  L..  vi.  880. 

4.  A  circle,  a  circuit,  a  ring ;  the  sphere  in 
which  a  star  moves ;  the  orbit  described  by  a 
heavenly  body. 

"  Astronomera  .  .  .  framed  to  their  conceit  eccen- 
trfcka  and  epicycles,  ami  a  tro'nterful  engine  of  orbt, 
thuugh  nu  such  things  were," — Maeon. 

*  5.  A  celestial  body. 

"  By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbt." 

SAakeip. :  L*ar,  1.  1. 

*6.  The  earth. 

"  The  orb  below  M  hush  as  death." 

SJuiketp. :  Hamlet,  It.  1 

*  7-  A  sphere  of  action ;  a  region. 

"  He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song." 

Wordnoonh :  Excurtion,  bk.  L 

*  8.  A  period  or  revolution  of  time. 

"  Fatal  course 

Had  circled  hia  fall  orb."     Milton ;  P.  L.,  v.  MO. 
H  Technically: 

*  1.  Astrnn.  :  One  of  the  hollow  and  trans- 
parent globes  or  spheres,  inclosed  one  within 
another  and  concentric,  which  were  conceived 
by  ancient  astronomers  to  carry  with  them 
the  planets    in  their   revolutions.      That   in 
which  the  sun  was  placed  was  called  the  orbis 
maximus,  or  chief  orb. 

2.  Arch. :  A  boss  or  knot  of  foliage,  flowers, 
or  other  ornaments  in  cornices. 

3.  Her. ;  A  globe  encircled  bearing  a  cross ; 
a  mound  (q.v.). 

"  Presented  with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  aud  the  orb." 
—  Jt actinia y :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

orb-fish,  s.    [ORBIS.] 

*  orb  (2),  s.    [0.  Fr-  orbe»  from  Lat.  orbus  = 
bereaved,  deprived.] 

Arch. :  A  mediaeval  term  for  a  blank  or 
blind  window  or  panel. 

*  orb,  v.t.  &  i.     [ORB  (1),  «.) 

'A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  a  circle ;  to  roll. 


"  That  our  happiness  may  orb  lt«elf  into  a  thousand 
vacancies  of  glury  aud  delicht"     ' 
Church  Government,  bit.  L,  cu.  1. 


s  of  glury  aud  delight."— Milton:  Reaion  of 


2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

"  Orbed  tu  a  rainbow."  Milton :  Nativity.  141. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  an  orb ;  to 

assume  the  appearance  of  an  orb. 

"  Orb  unto  the  perfect  star," 

Tennyson  ;  In  Memoriam,  xxlv.  15. 

*  orb'-ate,  a.    [Lat.  orbatus,  pa.  par.  of  orbo  = 
to  bereave.]    Bereaved,  childless,  fatherless 

*  or-ba-tion,  s.    [Lat.  orbatio,  from  orbatus, 
pa.  par.  of  orbo  =  to  bereave.]    Privation  of 
children  or  parents :  privation  generally. 

"  How  did  the  distressed  mothers  wring  their  hands 
for  this  wofull  orbation."— Bp.  Hatt:  Contcmp. ;  Elijah 
curting  the  Children. 

orbed,  o.    [Eng.  orb  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  an  orb  ;  circular, 

round,  spherical. 

"  Let  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  liu  orW shield. 
Borne  ev'n  or  high.  Milton ;  P.  L.,  vi.  MS. 


U  Still  nsed  as  the  second  element  in  th« 
compound  \\i\\-orbnl,  applied  to  the  moon. 
2.  Encircled,  surrounded. 

"  Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  geld." 
Attduon.  Ovid;  MetamorphotM  1L 

*  orb'-Jc,  *  orb  ic  al,  *  orb'-iok,  a.  [Eng. 
orb  (1),  s. ;  -ic,  -ical.}    Spherical,  circular. 

"  How  the  body  of  this  orbick  frame 
From  tender  iufaticy  so  big  became." 

Bacon  :  Pan  or  tfaturt. 

*Orb'-i-cle,  *.  [Lat.  orbiculus,  dimin.  ot 
orbis  =  an  orb.]  A  little  orb,  globe,  sphere.  01 
ball. 

"  Such  wafry  orbidet  young  Iwjys  do  blow." 

G.  Fletcher ;  Chritt't  Triumph  on  Earth. 

or-bic'-u  la,  s.  [A  fern,  form  of  orbiculut 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  A  Palceont.  :  The  name  given  by 
Sowerby  to  the  molluscous  genus  called  by 
Lamarck  Discina  (q.v.). 

or-bfo'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  orbicularis,  from  or- 
biculus,  dimin.  of  orbis  =  anorb;  Fr.  orfticu- 
laire.]  Having  the  form  of  an  orb ;  spherical, 
circular. 

"  Parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds, 
HU  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  r.  381. 

*  orbicular  bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  or- 
bicular process  (q.v.),  which  in  childhood  is 
realiy  a  separate  bone. 

or bicular  leaf,  *. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  perfectly  circular,  as  the  leaf 
of  Cotyledon  orbiculare. 

orbicular-ligament,  *. 

Aiiat.  :  A  ligament  connecting  the  head  of 
the  radius  with  the  small  sigmotd  cavity  of 
the  ulnji.  Called  also  the  annular  ligament. 

orbicular-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  muscles  :  (1)  Orbicularis  ori$, 
an  orbicular  muscle  with  concentric  fibrei 
around  the  orilice  of  the  mouth  ;  called  also 
sphincter  oris.  (2)  Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
a  thin  elliptical  muscle  surrounding  the  tissure 
between  the  eyelids,  covering  their  surface, 
and  spreading  some  distance  around. 

orbicular-process,  5. 

Anat. :  The  orbicular  bone  of  childhood. 
which  in  the  adult  becomes  a  flattened  rounded 
tubercle  at  the  end  of  the  long  process  of  the 
incus,  and  articulates  with  the  stapes. 

dr-blc'-U-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  orbicular;  -ly.] 
In  an  orbicular,  spherical,  or  circular  manner ; 
spherically,  circularly. 

*  or  blc'-u-lar  ness,  *.     [Eng.    orbicular; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  orbicu- 
lar ;  sphericity,  circularity. 

*  or  bic-u-la  -ta,  «.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  L»t 
orbiculatus  =  rounded,  circular.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  globular,  rhomboidal,  or 
oval,  and  always  very  solid. 

Or-bfo'-U-late,a.  &  s.  [Lat.  orbiculatus,  from 
orbieulus,  dimin.  of  orbis  =  an  orb  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
orbicuU  ;  Ital.  orbicolato.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Hade  into  or  having  the  form 
of  an  orb,  sphere,  or  circle  ;  orbicular. 

*B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  orbiculate: 
specif,  a  thing  having  a  figure,  the  vertical 
section  of  which  is  oval,  and  the  horizontal 
section  circular. 

or-blc'-u-lat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  orbiculatvs.]  The 
same  as'OKBicuLATE,  A.  (q.v.). 

or-bfo'-U-late-iy,    adv.      [Eng.    orbiculatc; 

-iy-} 

Bot. :  So  as  to  be  nearly  orbicular, 
orbiculately  depressed,  a. 
Bot.  :  Spherical,  except  that  it  is  depressed) 
at  the  top. 

*  or-bio-n-la'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  orbteufatus  = 
orbiculate  (q.v.)."]      The  quality  or  state  ol 

being  orbiculate. 

"  It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  or. 
biculittion,  **<miy  this  clrcum fusion  makes  uot  ouly* 
circle,  but  nils  a  sphere."—  Afore :  Song  uf  the  Soul. 
(lu  trod.) 

or-bXc-U-li'-na,  ».  [Ijat.  ort^eit^us) ;  fern. 
sing  adj.  auff.  -ina.  From  the  circular  form 
of  the  shell.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera.  Orbiculina 
numismatis  is  found  in  sea-sand. 
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or  bic  u  lus,  s.    [Lat,  dlmin.  from  orbt».] 

Botany : 

1.  An  appendage  of  a  flower,  forming   a 
thick  solid  mass,  covering  orer  the  ovariuni, 
and  adhering  to  the  stamens,  as  in  Stapelia. 

2.  (PI.):  Tlie  circular  bodie«  found  in  the 
cup  of  a  Nidularia. 

•  or-bie,  o.    [ORBY.) 

Or  bll  la,  i.    [Hod.  Lat,  dimin.  from  or&w.J 

[OBBClT] 

Sot. :  The  scutellum  of  the  lichenaceous 
genus  Usnea. 

ar'-bis,  i.    [Lat.  =  a  circle.] 

Ichthy. :  Chcetodon  orbit,  a  flsh  without 
•rales,  but  with  a  prickly  skin.  It  inhabits 
th«  Indian  seas,  and  is  unfit  for  food. 

OT'-blt,  «.  [Lat.  orbtla  =  a  track,  a  course, 
from  orbia  =  an  orb  (q.v.);  Fr.  orbiu;  Ital.  &, 
8p.  orWta.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  In  inch  a  tuanner  that  the  planets  revolve  In  orblti 
almost  circular."— Mactaunn  :  Sir  f.  Newton,  bit.  lv., 
Co.  i. 

*  2.  A  small  orb. 

"  Hull  tin  lucid  orbit  of  in  ere." 

r«u*t :  eoHrm.  V.  t. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eye 
is  situated. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  path  of  a  primary  planet  in 
Its  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  of  a  secondary 
one  in  its  revolution  round  the  primary. 

3.  Ornith. :  The  skin  which  surrounds  the 
eye  or  a  bird. 

orbit  sweeper,  «. 

Astron. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Airy, 
to  follow  the  inclined  path  of  a  comet  or 
planet.  It  resembles  a  German  equatorial, 
the  polar  axis  of  which  is  of  greater  length 
than  usual,  and  which  works  for  some  dis- 
tance at  its  upper  end  in  a  tubular  bearing. 

Dr  bit  al,  *  or  bit  u-al,  a.  [Eng.  orbit; 
-al,  -ual.}  Pertaining  to  an  orbit. 

T  There  are  orbital  bones  and  foramina,  also 
an  orbital  arch,  nerve,  plate  of  ethmoid  bone, 
and  process  of  palate  bone. 

*  or  bit-ar,  a.    [Eng.  orbit ;  -or.]    The  same 
as  ORBITAL  (q.v.). 

or -bit-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  orbit;  -my.]  Con- 
nected with  or  surrounding  the  orbit. 

or-bi-te'-lSB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  orbu  =  a  circle, 
and  teUe,  pi.  of  tt-la  =  a  web.] 

Zool. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Walcknae'r  a 
flection  of  Araneidre  (True  Spiders),  spreading 
webs  of  a  regular  and  open  texture,  either 
orbicular  or  spiral,  and  remaining  In  the 
middle  or  on  one  side  to  catch  their  prey. 
Type,  Kpeira  (q.v.). 

or  bl  toid-es,  s.  [Lat.  orMta  =  a  wheel- 
track,  an  orbit,  and  Gr.  e78o«  (etdos)  =  form, 
from  the  circularity  of  the  shell.] 

Palmnt. :  A  genus  of  Nummulitidse,  found 
In  the  NummuTitic  Limestone.  The  shell  is 
of  a  complicated  type.  It  commences  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  becomes  very 
abundant  in  the  Eocene  of  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies,  &C. 

or-bit  6  li  tes,  s.  [Lat.  orM(a=  an  orbit, 
and  Gr.  AiSos  (litlios)  =  stone.] 

Zool.  £  Pabxont. :  A  genus  of  Foramlnifera 
akin  to  Orbiculiua,  but  with  larger  chambers. 

or  -  bit  -  4  -  sphen  -  old,  a.    [Eng.  orbit ;  o 
connect.,  and  sphenoid.] 
Compar.   Anat:    A  term   applied   to    the 

lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  part  of  the 
third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the 
aim  minor**  or  processes  of  Ingrasstas  in 
man,  &c.,  always  forming  the  back  of  the 
orbit  (Huxley.) 

*  or-bit'-u-al,  o.    [ORBITAL.] 

•or-bit'-u-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  orbit;  -nary.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  orbit ;  orbital. 

•  orb  -I-tude,  s.    [Lat.  orbitvdo,  from  orbus  = 
bereaved.]    Privation  of  children  or  parents  ; 
orbation,  orbity. 

or-blt-n-lId'-S-a,  ».  pi  [Dimin.  of  Lat  or- 
bita  =  an  orbit,  and  Gr.  «Ioo«  (eidot)=  form.) 


Zool.  ;  A  family  of  N'on- perforated  Foramtn- 
ifera,  with  compact,  porcellanous,  calcareous 
tests. 

*  orb'-i-t^,  *  orb-1-tie,  *.     [Fr.  orbiti,  from 
Lat.  orbitatem,  accus.  of  orbitas,  from  orbus  = 
bereaved.]    The  mime  as  ORBITUDE  (q.v.). 

"Old  *ge  *nd   orbity.   M  Osellius  profewed,   were 
thus*  two  tilings  that  eiubuldeued   lUm."— tti>.  Bail 
Balm  "J  <lilf,id,  {  3. 

orb' -like,  a.     [Bng.  orb  (1),  s.,  and  like.]    Re- 
sembling an  orb. 

or  bu  li  na,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Lat  eriWa  =  a 
riug,  a  circle,  from  the  globular  test  or  shell.] 
Zool, :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  like  a  small 
perforated  sphere.  Found  abundantly  in  the 
Glob.gerina  ooze  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Ac. 
Best  known  species.  Orbulina  universa. 

*  orb'-&  *  orb  ie,  a.    [Eng.  orb  (IX  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  an  orb  ;   orblike,  circular, 
round. 

"  It  tinot*  Atrhln  orM«  Ur?*.' 

CA<i>mu«;  Uvmtr;  Iliad  Hi. 

2.  Revolving. 

"  Orbit  bourn.*         Chapman :  Bamer;  Odyuey  z. 

*  ore.  *  ark,  s.     [Lat.  ona,  a  marine  animal, 
perhaps   the  grampus.]      A  marine  animal, 
not  clearly  identified.      It  may  be  the  gram- 
pus, or,  as  suggested  by  Nares,  the  narwhal. 

"  The  hMitiU  of  ••*!•  and  ore*."     MUton  :  f.  L..  xi.  SM. 

or'-ca.  s.    [Lat)    'Onc.1 

Zool. :  Grampus,  Killer-whale ;  a  genus  of 
Delphinidae,  with  nine  species,  from  the 
northern  and  southern  oceans.  Tin;  face  is 
short  and  rounded,  the  dorsal  long  and  fal- 
cate, pectorals  very  large,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long. 

Or  ca   di  an,  a.  &  $.      [From  a  promontory 
in  Caithness,  called  by  Ptolemy  Oroas.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Orcades  or  Orkney  Islands. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

or  -ca  nette, *.    [ORCHANET.] 

or  90  in,  *.    [Altered  from  orcin.] 

Chem. :  C7H7NO3.  Lichen  red.  Present  in 
the  orchil  of  commerce,  and  prepared  from 
orcin  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  vapour  of 
ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  it 
in  tine  red  flocks.  It  dissolve*  in  alcohol  to  a 
deep  scarlet  solution,  gives  a  violet-red  colour 
with  lixed  alkalis,  and  is  decolorised  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

or-cel  -la,  $.     [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  Lat  from 
orca  (q.v.)-] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse.  with  two 
species,  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Irrawaddy. 
The  head  resembles  that  of  the  Pilot  Whule 
(Glatnocephalut  melas)  and  porpoise-like  nip- 
pers are  present 

or  -cha  net,  or  ca  n£tte,  s.  [Fr.  orcanette.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  ALKANLT  (q.v.). 

or'-chard,   *  or  chard,  *  ort-chard,  s. 

[A.S.  orceard,  orcerd,  ortgeard,  wyrtgeard  •=.  a 
wort-yard,  or  yard  of  vegetables ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  jurtagardhr  =  a  garden  of  herbs,  from 
jurt  (later  vrt)  —  herbs,  and  gardhr  =  a  yard 
or  garden  ;  Dan.  urtgaard  =  a  garden  of  herbs, 
from  urt  —  herbs,  and^oard  =  yard  or  garden ; 
Sw.  ortegard,  from  ort,  and  gird;  Goth,  aurti- 
yards.}  [GARDEN,  WORT,  YARD.] 

*  1.  A  garden  of  any  kind,  especially  one 
for  vegetables  or  herbs. 

"Neither  IB  thitt  orchard  rofrultfal.  which  vnder 
showc  of  jumlrie  w«edes.  hath  medleinalle  plftister* 
(or  all  inflrmiti*-.. "— Qaujttffne:  To  the  Youth  of  Eng* 
land. 

2.  An  inclosed  plantation  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries ;  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  a  collection  of  fruit-trees. 

"  Planttug  of  orchard*  ii  very  profitable,  H  well  M 
plMjuimbJe.1'— Bacon;  Aitrietto  HiiUri. 

orchard-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  JJactylis  glomerata. 

orchard-house,  s.  A  glass-roofed  house, 
with  sloping  roof,  in  which  fruit-trees,  too 
delicate  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  are 
cultivated  by  means  of  artificial  heat 

orchard-oriole,,  s. 

Ornith. :  Emberisa  oryzivora,  the  Bob-o'-link. 
[ORIOLE.] 


Orcharding,  «.  [Kng.  orchard;  -ing.]  The- 
cultivation  of  orchards.  (Evelyn  :  Sylva.) 

*  or'-chard-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  orchard;  -itt.]    A 
cultivator  of  orchards  ;  a  grower  of  fruit-trees. 

"  Hi^ever  exjjert  the  orfhitrdttl  limy  1»>   much  will 
depeud  on  soil/'— Trant.  Adelphi  Society,  xlii.  21. 

or  chard  man,  s.  [Eng.  orchard,  and  man.  ] 
One  who  owns  or  rents  orchards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fruit-growiug.  (Atheiueum,  Oct.  24, 
i6fe.j,  p.  MS.) 

or-jhel'-la,  t.    [ARCHIL.]    (See  compound.) 
orchella  weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Roccella  used  li. 
dyeing.  moccELLA.J 

or'  ebe  d  cole,  t.    A  tumor  of  the  tetticlt. 

or  che  6t'-  ^  my,  i.  The  removal  of  a  tes- 
ticle by  excision. 

*  or-chc  -sog'-ra  ph£,  «.      [Or.    ofxvnt 

(orchlsis)  =  dancing,  ami  ypo.j>a  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  describe ;  Fr.  orchesogrctphie.]  A 
treatise  upon  dances  or  dancing. 

*  or-che»  tor,  «.    [ORCHESTRA.] 

or   ches'  tea,  «.    [Gr.  ipxi""1!'  (onsMstli) » 

a  dancer.] 

Entovi. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidie  (q.v.), 
founded  by  Illiger.  Hind  femora  incrass.tted, 
saltatorial,  antennae  eleven-jointed.  They  are 
leaf-miners,  and  the  la*V(e  of  Orchata  praten- 
sis  affect  the  leaves  of  CenUiurea  tcabioaa. 

or  -ches  tra,  *  or  chcs  ter,  *  or  ches- 
tre,  «.  [Lat  orcfuslra,  from  Gr.  bpvrjo-Tpo. 
torcftestra) ;  opve'opoi  (orcheomai)  =  to  dance; 
Fr.  orchtttre ;  Ital.  orchestra;  iSp.  oryuestra.] 

1.  In  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  the  semi* 
circular  area,  included  by  the  straight  line 
which  bounded  the  stage  in  front  and  the 
first  row  of  the  ascending  steps.     In  the  Greek 
theatre  this  space  was  always  occupied  by  the 
chorus.      In    Roman   comedy  there  was  no 
chorus ;  and  in  Roman  tragedies,  both   the 
chorus  and  the  musicians  were  placed  upon 
the  stage  itself,   the  whole  of  the  orchestra. 
being  reserved  for  the  senators. 

2.  In  modern  theatres,  Ac. :  (1)  The  place 
where   the  band,  or  band  and  chorus,  are 
placed  in  modern,  concert-rooms,  theatres,  &c. 
(2)  The  collection  of  instruments  of  varied 
compass  and  quality  of  tone  which  consti- 
tutes a  full  band.     There  are  no  orchestral 
scores  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  all  statements  as  to  con- 
certed instrumental  music  before  that  time 
are  wholly  conjectural. 

or  ches'-traL,  a.  [Eng.  orchatr(a);  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  orchestra ;  fitted  or  in- 
tended to  be  performed  by  an  orchestra. 

or-ches-tra'-tlon,  i.  [Eng.  onAestr(a) ; 
-ation.]  The  arrangement  of  music  for  an 
orchestra  ;  instrumentation. 

*  or-ohes-tre,  «.    [ORCHESTRA.] 

or  ches' -trio,  a.  [Eng.  orchettr(a);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  an  orchestra ;  orchestral. 

*  or-ches-tri  no,  i.    [ItaL] 

Music :  A  mechanical  musical  instrument,  in 
shape  like  a  pianoforte,  and  with  a  similar 
key-board.  The  sounds  were  produced  by  the 
friction  of  a  circular  bow  upon  the  strings. 

or-ches  -tri  on,  «.  A  large  musical  instru- 
ment, constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  hand- 
organ,  designed  to  imitate  an  orchestra  in 
force  and  variety  of  tone. 

or'-chid,  «.  &  o.  [From  Lat  orchiclem,  accns. 
o(  orchit.] 

A.  At  fubstantive  : 

1.  Sin;. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Orchis,  the 
order  Orchidacese,  or  the  alliance  Orchidales. 

2.  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Orchidacea; 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orchiu  . 
as,    orchid   flowers.      (Liiulley :    Veg.    King. 
(ed.  3rd),  p.  824.) 

or-chl  da'-9e-«e,  or-chld -e-w,  s.  2>(.  [Lat. 
orchis,  genit  orchid(fi);  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff. 
-acecz,  -tec.] 

Bot. :  Orchids ;  the  typical  order  of  the 
alliance  Orchidales.  It  consists  of  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  fibrous,  fasciculated, 
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fleshy,  or  tuber-like  roots.  Leaves  flat,  terete, 
or  equitant,  generally  sheathing,  membranous, 
coriaceous,  or  hard  ;  flowers  irregularly 
clustered,  spiked,  racemose,  or  panicled,  with 
a  solitary  bract.  Perianth  adherent,  in  two 
or  three  rows,  sometimes  resit  pinato  ;  sepals 
three,  petals  three,  stamens  and  style  consoli- 
dated into  a  central  column,  stamens  three, 
only  one  perfect;  ovary  often  twisted,  one- 
celled,  of  six  carpels,  with  three  parietal  pla- 
centae. Fruit  generally  capsular ;  seeds  very 
numerous,  minute.  All  the  species  are  ter- 
restri.il  in  temperate  latitudes  ;  in  the  tropics 
many  are  epiphytes,  growing  on  trees.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  irregular  flowers, 
often  very  beautiful,  sometimes  very  fragrant. 
Fi'imd  in  nearly  all  climates.  Known  genera 
400  ;  species  3,000.  Divided  into  seven  tribes  : 
Malaxes,  Epidendreee,  Vandwe,  Ophrese,  Are- 
thusese,  Neottese,  and  Cypripedea. 

W-chl-da'-ceofis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
orchidace((v)  ;  Eng.  adj.  Buff, -on&]  Pertaining 
to  orchids ;  belonging  to  the  order  Orchidacea. 

or  chl-dal,  a.  [Lat.  orchis,  genit.  orchid(is); 
Eng.  suff."  -al.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Orchi- 
dales.  (Lindley :  Veg.  King.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  170.) 

or-chl-da'-les,  *.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  orchidalis,  from  Lat.  orchis  (q.v.) 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Endogens,  consisting 
of  epigynous  orders,  with  one  to  three  stamens 
and  exallmminous  seeds.  There  are  three 
orders :  Burmanniace;e,  Orchidaceae,  and 
Apostasiaceae. 

*  or  chid  -e-an,  a,  [Mod.  Lat  orchid(ect) ; 
-eaii.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Orchidacese  (q.v.). 

"The  great  OrcMdean  family."—  GanUnsrt'  Chro- 
nicle, No.  408,  p.  881. 

t  or-cnid-e  OU8,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  orchid(ece); 
-eous.]  The  same  as  ORCHIDACEOUS  (q.v.). 

Or-chid-61'-6"-gIst,  *.  [Eng.  orchidolog(y) ; 
-1st.]  One  who  is  versed  in  orchidology. 

"The  first  inflorescence  which  tb«  celebrated  or- 
chidologUt  receiYed."— Gardener*  Chronicle,  No.  403, 
p.  380. 

CT-chid-6r-6'-&^,  *.  [Eng.  orchid;  o  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ology.] 

Nat.  Science :  That  branch  of  botany  which 
relates  to  orchids. 

or  -chU,  or  -chill,  *.    [ARCHILL.] 

or  chi-6  9ele,  *,  [Or.  5px«  (orchis),  genit. 
op\to<;  (orcftioi)  =  a  testicle,  and  KijAij  (kele)  = 
a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  A  name  given  to  various  affections 
of  the  testicle. 

or  chis,  s.  [Lat.  orchis;  Gr.  opx'S  (orchis)  = 
a  testicle  ;  an  ore-hid,  so  called  from  the  form 
of  its  root.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Orchi- 
dacese.  It  is  one  of  the  tribe  Ophrese  or 
Ophrydeae,  and  the  family  Serapiadee.  The 
tubers  are  globose,  ovoid,  or  palmate  ;  the  lip 
is  spurred ; 
the  glands  of 
the  stalks  of 
the  pollen 
masses  con- 
tained in  ft 
common 
little  pouch. 
ChicHy  from 
Europe, 
north  Africa, 
and  Asia. 
About  seven* 
ty are  known. 
The  United 
States  has  few 
native  specie* 
of  orchids,  but 
many  of  trop- 
ical origin  are  ORCHIS 
cultivated 
here  in  greenhouses,  their  beauty  or  singu- 
larity gaining  for  them  high  admiration.  They 
are  nearly  always  fertilized  by  insects,  to  which 
fact  is  believed  to  be  due  their  singularity  of 
form  and  their  frequent  great  fragrance.  Few 
of  them  are  of  any  utility.  The  tubers  of 
various  orchids  yield  salep  (q.v.). 

or-chi  -tis,  *.     [Gr.  op*i?  (orchis)  =  a  testicle ; 

Euy.  suit1,  -ids,  denoting  inflammation.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  testicles. 


[A.S.]    A  point,  a  begin- 


or-chot'-o-m^, s.  [Gr.  op^t*  (orchis)  =a 
testicle,  and  TO/XIJ  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Surg,  ;  The  operation  of  cutting  out  a  tes- 
ticle ;  castration. 

or'-cln,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orcus  =  the  infernal 
regious.] 

Chem^CfHaO*.  Orcinol.  Exists  ready-formed 
in  several  lichens,  and  is  prepared  artificially 
from  ursellic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  for 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  C8H8O4  =  C^HgOj 
(orcin)  -f  CO-2.  On  evaporation  the  orcin  crys- 
tallizes in  the  form  of  colourless,  six-sided, 
monoclintc  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  nauseous  sweet 
taste,  and  melt  at  53°.  Orcin  gradually  turns 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  forms  substi- 
tution products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  It  yields  rhombic  crystals. 

or'-cin-6l,  «.    [O 

*ord,  *orde,  «. 

ning,  an  edge. 

or-dain  ,    *  or  dcync,    *  or-deine,    v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  ordener(Fr.  ordonner),  from  Lat  ordino 
=  to  set  in  order  ;  ordo,  genit.  ordinis  =  order  ; 
Sp.  ordenar  ;  Ital.  ordinare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare. 

"All  things  that  we  ordatnttl  festival 
Turu  from  their  office  to  black  funeral." 

Shake*?.  :  Rome*  *  Juliet,  ir.  k. 

2.  To  institute,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"The  cause  why  music  was  ortlafned." 

S/Htketp,  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill,  L 

3.  To  set  apart  for  an  office  or  duty  ;  to 
appoint    [II.] 

"To  do  the  work  for  which  It  was  ordained."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim  i  Progrett,  pt.  1L 

4.  To  decree,  to  order  ;  to  give  orders  or 
directions  for  ;  to  appoint.    (Used  espec.  of 
the  decrees  of  Providence  or  fate.) 

"  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feait  In  the  eighth  month." 
—1  Kinys  ill.  32. 

II.  Eccles.  :  To  invest  with  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power;  to  give  au- 
thority to,  with  established  or  customary  rites 
or  ceremonies,  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
minister. 

"He  cannot  be  a  true  pope,  unices  he  were  rightly 
onfaiiMd  print"—  CMUinfftvorth  :  Religion  qf  Protett 
ants,  ch.  11.,  pt  1..  )  109. 

or  daln'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  ordain;  -able,] 
Capable  of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"  The  nature  of  man  IB  ordainuble  to  life."—  Bithop 
Ball  :  Kemaim,  9-  ^77. 

or  dain'-er,    *  or  dain  our,    *  or  dein 

OUT*  s.     [Eng.  ordain;  -er,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  ordains,  appoints, 
establishes,  or  decrees  ;  one  who  invests  witli 
sacerdotal  functions. 

"That  again  depends  upon  the  ordainer'i  secret 
Inteiitioti.  —  Chi!  ling  worth  ;  Religion  <tf  Protestantt, 
eh.  11.,  pt.  1..  S  10». 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  junto  of  nobles  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  whom  the  king  was 
obliged  to  empower  with  authority  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, the  regulation  of  the  king's  household, 
&c.    (J.  R.  Green.) 

or  dam  mont,  *.  [Eng.  ordain;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  ordaining  or  appointing  ;  ordina- 
tion. 

*  or  dal,  s.    [ORDEAL.] 

*  or-da'-U-an,  a.    [Eng.  ordal;  -tan.]    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

"To  revive  the  old  onlattan  trial  I  used  by  our 
He\then  ancestors.  "—  Op.  Salt:  Cum  o/  Cttruciencc, 
Dec.  3,  case  3. 

*orde,  5.    [ORD.} 

or  de  al,  *  or-dal,  «•  *  «•  tA.8.  ordtl,  orddl 
—  &  dealing  out,  discrimination,  judgment, 
decision,  from  a  pref.  answering  to  O.  H.  Ger. 
«r-  ;  Goth.  MS-  ;  Dut.  oor-  =  out,  and  dal  = 
Eng.  dole  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  O.  Pries,  ordel; 
O.  Sax.  urdeli;  Dut.  orded  ;  Ger.  urtheil; 
O.  H.  Ger.  urteli,  urteili.]  [DEAL,  DOLE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  &  Anthrop.  :  The  jndicium  Dei  of 
mediaeval  writers  ;  the  practice  of  referring 
disputed  questions  (especially  those  touching 
the  criminality  of  a  suspend  person)  to 
supernatural  decision,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Deity  would  work  a  miracle  rather  than  the 
innocent  should  suffer  or  the  guilty  escai»e 
punishment  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  (Encyc.  Brit., 
ed.  9th,  xvii.  818)  says  of  the  practice,  that 


"in  principle,  and  often  in  the  very  form* 
used,  it  belongs  to  ancient  culture,  thence 
flourishing  up  to  the  mediaeval  European  and 
modem  Asiatic  levels,  but  dying  out  before 
modern  civilization."  It  existed  among  the 
Jews.  A  wife  accused  of  adultery  was  re- 
quired to  drink  "the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
a  curse"  (Numbers  v.  12-31),  and  a  strangely 
similar  institution  exists  at  the-  present  day 
among  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  and 
ordeal  in  some  form  or  other  is  still  practised 
by  races  of  low  culture,  and  by  individuals  of 
low  culture  among  races  standing  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilization.  In  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  ordeal  was  sanctioned  both  by  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
was  chiefly  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  By  fire— a  sur- 
vival from  the  early  classic  times  (cf.  Sopho- 
cles, Antigone,  264;  jEschylus,  Frag.  284),  in 
which  the  accused  had  to  walk  barefoot  and 
blindfolded  over  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to 
take  up  and  carry  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  a 
certain  distance.  This  method  was  allowed 
only  to  persons  of  high  rank  ;  (2)  By  water, 
for  persons  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
This  was  of  two  kinds.  The  accused  had  to 
take  a  stone  out  of  boiljng  water,  and  if, 
after  a  certain  time,  his  arm  presented  no 
marks  of  injury,  he  was  adjudged  innocent 
In  the  second  case — a  common  method  when 
witchcraft  was  alleged — the  act-used,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  was  thrown  into  a  river  or 
pond,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  guilty  person 
would  float  without  effort,  and  that  an  inno- 
cent person  would  infallibly  sink  ;  (3)  Wager 
of  battle.  [BATTLE,  s.,  B.  1.]  Besides  thaw 
three  principal  methods  there  were  three 
others  in  less  general  use  :  A  supposed  mur- 
derer was  required  to  touch  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  was  pronounced  guilty  if 
blood  flowed  from  the  wounds  (phaketp. : 
Richard  ///.,  i.  2) ;  the  Ordeal  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, in  which  divine  judgment  was  supposed 
to  follow  unworthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  the  Corsned  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  severe  or  strict  trial  through 
which  one  has  to  pass  ;  trying  circumstances. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  trial  by  ordeal :  as,  ordeal  laws. 

ordeal  bean,  ordeal-nut,  s. 

Bot.,  <frc.  ;  The  seeds  of  Physostigma  veneno- 
sum,  a  leguminous  plant  used  in  Old  Calabar, 
of  which  it  is  a  native.  Persons  suspected  of 
witchcraft.,  or  more  ordinary  crime,  are  re- 
quired to  eat  the  beans  till  they  vomit  them 
or  die.  If  they  do  the  former,  they  are  held 
to  be  innocent ;  if  the  latter,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  guilty.  The  Calabar  Ordeal- 
bean  contracts  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

or  deal  root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  a  species  of  Strychnoa 
used  by  the  native  population  of  western 
Africa. 

ordeal  tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Of  Guinea :  Erythrophkeum  guineenM. 

2.  Of  Madagascar:  Cerbera  Tanguin.    The 
fruit,  which  is  poisonous,  is  given  in  some 
kind  of  broth  to  the  accused  person.     If  he 
recover,  he  is  deemed  innocent;  if  he  die, 
this  is  held  to  prove  his  guilt.    On  May  9, 
1S30,  the  then  reigning  Queen  of  Madagascar 
administered  the  ordeal  to  about  thirty  men, 
some  noblemen  and  others  cf  the  common 
people,  who  were  accused  of   sorcery.     The 
former  recovered,  the  hatter  died.     Certain 
women,  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  in  April, 
all  recovered. 

r-der,  *  or-dre,  «.  [Fr.  ordre  (O.  Fr. 
ordene,  ordine),  from  Lat.  ordinem,  accus.  of 
ordo  =  order;  Sp.  orden;  Ital.  ordiiie.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Regular  or  methodical  disposition  or 
arrangement ;  method  ;  harmonious  relatiom 
between  the  parts  of  anything ;  regular  suc- 
cession :  as, 

(1)  Of   material  things  arranged  methodi- 
cally. 

(2)  Of  intellectual  notions  or  ideas :  as,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  a  dis- 
course. 

"  To  know  the  true  state  of  Solmnmi's  house.  I  will 
keep  thU  order ;  I  will  set  forth  tin-  end  of  our  foun- 
dation, the  instruments  fur  our  wurks.  the  several 
employ  in  en  ta  assigned,  mul  the  ordinances  we  ob- 
serve. —Bacon:  AfewAttmtii. 

(3)  Of  recurring  phenomena,  pel  iods  of  time : 
as,  The  order  of  the  months. 


boil,  bo> ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-ciau.    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -  sioua  —  thus,    -bio,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  doL 
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order—  orderly 


2.  Proper   state    or  condition  ;   a  normal, 
healthy,  or  proper  condition  :  as,  The  organs 
of  the  body  are  in  or  out  of  order. 

3.  Established  process  ;  customary  mode  of 
procedirre ;    established    usage ;    $i>ecif.t   the 
established  or  customary  mode  of  procedure 
in  public  debates  or  discussions. 

4.  Absence  of  confusion    or  disturbance  » 
tranquillity ;  freedom  from  disorder  or  tumult ; 
regular  government*  as,  To  keep  order  at  a 
meeting, 

TI  Order  is  used  alone  as  an  exclamation  to 
•  •ill  the  attention  of  a  speaker  or  mem'wr 
r>r  an  assembly  or  meeting  to  the  fact  that 
tie  is  transgressing  the  rules  of  debate  or 
otherwise  out  of  order. 

"  Then  there  va»  a  cry  of  order  ;  find  he  WM  threat- 
Hied  with  the  Mrjetnt  and  the  Tower.'1—  ,Vacuu/uy; 
/litt.  Bug.,  eh.  xxiv. 

5.  A  rule,  a  regulation :  as,  a  standing ortfer, 
[€J  (I')-] 

6.  A  precept,  a  mandate ;  a  direction,  whe- 
ther verbal  or  written. 

"  They  have  already  order 
ThM  night  to  play  before  him." 

.-»*<(**./>. .-  H.tmlct,  ill.  1. 

7.  Specifically : 

(1)  A  direction,  demand,  or  instruction  to 
supply  goods,  to  make  purchases,  &c. ;  a  c<>m- 
Bumoa. 

(2)  A  direction,  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  to  pay  money  :  ;us. 
a  post-office  ord«r  for  five  pound*. 

(3)  A  ticket  of  admission  to    a  plac^  of 
entertainment,  &C. ;  a  free  pass:  as,  an  order 
for  a  theatre. 

8.  A  class,  a  rank,  a  degree. 

"The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the 
prie*Uof  tlie  second  order,  to  brine  forth  out  of  the 
temple  nil  the  vessels."— 2  ffi<i</<  xxilt.  4, 

9.  A  body  of  men  of  the  same  rank  or  pro- 
fession,  constituting   a  serrate  or  distinct 
class  of  the  community. 

"  Find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order.' 

nOutkttp. :  Xomco  £  Juliet,  111.  S. 

10.  A  body  of  persons  associated  together 
by  the  possession  of  a  common  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  by  a  prince  or  other 
authority ;  hence,  the  dignity,  rank,  or  dis- 
tinction itself :   as,  The  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.     The 
various  orders  have  distinctive  insignia,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a  collar,  star,  badge  or 
Jewel,  and  ribbon.     [BATH,  GARTER,  KNIGHT- 
HOOD,  STAR,  THISTLE,  &c.] 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch,. :  The  different  modes  of  architec- 
tural treatment  adopted  by  the  ancients  in 
constructing  their  public  edifices  and  build- 
ings of  the  higher  class.  They  are  usually 
separated  into  five,  principally  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  proportions  of  their 
columns  and  the  kind  of  capitals  employed, 
but  also  by  the  relative  proportions  and  de- 
corative parts  of  their  entablatures,  as  well  as 
other  minor  features.  They  are  known  as  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Com- 
posite. (See  these  words.) 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Church,  "  a  Sricrament  of 
the  New  Law  by  which  spiritual  power  is 
given,  and  grace  conferred  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  duties."  The  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  xxiii.)  asserted,  and  anathematised 
those  who  denied  (1)  That  there  was  a  real 
priesthood  in  the  New  Law ;  (2)  that,  besides 
the  priesthood,  there  were  grades  of  orders  ; 
ft)  that  Order  was  a  Sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ;  (4)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
and  a  character  conferred  at  ordination  ;  (6) 
that  unction  was  properly  used  in  ordination; 
(6)  that  there  was  a  divinely  appointed  hier- 
archy in  the  Roman  Church;  (7)  that  bishops 
were  superior  in  power  to  piiests,  and  were 
the  ministers  of  Confirmation  and  Order;  and 
(8)  that  bishops  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  were  true  and  legitimate  bishops. 
The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  view  that  Order 
is  a  Sacrament. 

(2)(K.):  In  the  Roman  Church  Orders  are 
diviiled  into  two  classes:  Sacred,  or  Major, 
and  Minor  Orders  (see  these  words).  Some 
theologians  regard  the  episcopate  as  th<-  com- 
pletion and  extension  of  the  priesthood, 
while  others  consider  it  a  separate  order. 
In  the  East  the  number  of  orders  has  vai  "  <1 
at  different  times,  but  in  the  Greek,  Coptic, 
and  Nestorian  Churches  the  orders  reco:.Miis-'l 
are  those  of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  subdeaeon, 


and  reader.  Anglicans  acknowledge  three  : 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  validity 
of  Anglican  Orders  is  denied  by  the  Roman 
Church.  English  clerics  entering  that  church, 
and  wishing  to  become  priests,  nmst  be 
ordained  by  a  Roman  Bishop.  The  question 
assumed  great  practical  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxford  movement,  and  the 
arguments  for  and  against  their  validity  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Lee's  Validity  of  English  Orders, 
and  the  late  Canon  Est court's  Question  of 
Anglican  Ordinations  Discussed. 

3.  Geom. :    Rank    or  class.      In   analysis, 
magnitudes  are  classed  into  orders,  depending 
upon   the   degree   of  their  equations.     All 
algebraic  magnitudes  whose  equations  are  of 
the  first  degree  are  of  the  first  order ;  those 
whose  equations  are  of  the  second,  third,  Ac., 
degrees,  are  respectively  of  the  second,  third, 
&c.,  orders. 

4.  Nat.  Science:  The  designation  given  to 
the  division  immediately  below  a  class  or  sub- 
class and  next  above  a  tribe  or  a  family. 
[NATURAL-ORDER.] 

5.  Slut. :  The  placing  of  words  and  members 
in  a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contri- 
bute to  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to 
the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject 

5  (1)  Close  order : 

Mil. :  Said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at 
the  distance  of  one  pace  between  each  other. 

(2)  General  orders : 

Mil. :  The  orders  or  notices  issued  by  a 
commander-in-chief  to  the  troops  under' Ins 
command. 

(3)  In  order : 

(a)  In  proper,  At,  or  normal  state  or  condi- 
tion. 
(6)  With  a  view;  for  the  purpose;  to  the  end. 

(4)  Open  order  : 

Mil. :  Said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at 
the  distance  of  two  paces  between  each  other. 

(5)  Order  in  Council :  An  order  issued  by  the 
sovereign  with  and  by  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council. 

(6)  Order  of  battle  : 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  troops  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  other  circum- 
stances, for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an  enemy, 
either  in  attack  or  defence. 

(7)  Order  of  curvet :  [ORDER,  *.,  II.  8). 

(8)  Order  of  Ou  day : 

(a)  Parl. :  A  parliamentary  phrase  express- 
ing the  business  set  down  for  debate  on  a 
particular  day  in  the  minutes  or  votes. 

('<)  Mil. :  Specific  commands  or  notices 
issued  by  a  superior  officer  to  the  troops  under 
his  command. 

(9)  Religious  Orders : 

Eccles.  A  Church  Hist. :  The  name  Order  is 
popularly  given  to  all  associations  of  a  monas- 
tic character.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  of  fur 
less  extended  application,  and  is  confined  to 
associations  which  have  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
members  of  which  are  bound  by  solemn  vows. 
Thus  Orders  are  sharply  marked  off  from 
Congregations,  in  which  the  vows  are  simple, 
and  for  the  erection  of  which  the  consent  of 
the  Ordinary  alone  is  necessary.  The  term 
Order  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  tenth 
century,  when  offshoots  from  the  Benedictines 
first  appeared,  and  grew  into  such  communi- 
ties as  those  of  Citeaux,  Cluny,  and  La  Char- 
treuse, where  modifications  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  were  practised.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  the  Jesuits, 
the  Hierony  mites,  the  Minims,  Thuatines,  Ca- 
puchins, and  Barnabites.  (See  these  words.) 

(10)  Sailing  orders : 

Nant. :  The  final  instructions  given  to 
government  vessels. 

(11)  Standing  orders: 

Parl. :  Certain  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  parlia- 
ment. They  must  always  be  followed  unless 
suspended  temporarily  by  a  special  vote. 

(12)  To  give  order: 

(o)  To  direct,  to  command  ;  to  issue  an  order 
or  command. 

"  Give  ortter  to  my  servant*. " 

Shaktsp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

(b)  To  give  directions;  to  prescribe  the  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  or  management  of. 

11  Give  order  for  my  funeral." 

Shakeap. .  1  Henry  IV.,  II,  5. 


*  (IS)  To  take  order:  To  make  the  necessary 
disposition  or  arrangements ;  to  take  steps  or 
measures. 

"  I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  <;!..»«." 

Shakctp. :  Richard  III.,  IT.  J. 

(14)  To  take  orders :  To  become  a  cleric ;  to 
devote  one's  self  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  an  Episcopal  Church. 

"  Though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  fa  («**  orrf«r.. 
theology  was  his  favourite  study."— Macanlau  •  Htit. 
£ny.,ch.  xlv. 

order-book,  s. 

1.  Comm. :  A  book  in  which  orders  for  goods 
are  entered ;  a  book  in  which  directions  for 
purchases  are  entered. 

2.  Parl. :  A  book  in  which  motions  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  before  the  house   are 
entered  previously. 

or   dcr,  r.t.  &  i.    [ORDER,  s.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  put  in  order ;  to  arrange  ur  dispoM 
In  an  orderly  or  methodical  manner  ;  to  reduce 
to  order. 

"  Thus  my  battle'shall  be  ordered." 

Shaketp.  :  Mchard  III.,  T.  1 

*  2.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  dispose,  to 
regulate. 

"  How  to  order  these  affairs." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  If.,  ii.  1 

*  3L  To  manage,  to  treat. 

"  How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  w* 
do  unto  him  T  "—Judge*  xiii.  11 

4.  To  give  an  order  or  command  to  ;  to  com- 
mand, to  direct. 

"His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  their  knee*"— 
J/acaulay :  Hat.  Sng.,  oh.  xxl. 

5.  To  give  an  order  or  commission  fur;  to 
direct  or  desire  to  be  supplied:  as,  To  onter 
goods  of  a  tradesman. 

6.  To  prescribe ;  to  arrange  beforehand. 

"  Why  WM  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed." 

Jfitton  :  Samton  Apontitet,  U. 

*  7.  To  admit  to  holy  orders  ;  to  ordain. 

"The  hook  reqotreth  due  examination,  and  giveta 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  M  are  to  b* 
ordered. "-  WhUfftfte. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  give  orders  ;  to  issue  order* 
or  directions. 

T  (1)  Order  arms : 

Mil. :  A  word  of  command  at  which  the 
rifle  is  brought  to  a  position  with  its  butt 
resting  on  the  ground. 

(2)  To  order  arms :  To  bring  the  rifle  to  a 
position  with  its  butt  resting  on  the  ground. 

(3)  To  order  about:  To  give  orders  to,  as  to> 
a  servant ;  to  treat  as  a  servant  or  inferior. 

"  He  would  not  be  ordered  about  by  Cannon."— ir««- 
aulay  :  But.  Kny.  oh.  xiii. 

*  or'-der-a-ble,    o.      (Eng.    order;    -able.\ 
Capable  of  being  ordered ;  compliant  with 
orders. 

"Being  very  orderabl*  In  all  his  tick-neat."— Fuller: 
Church  f/itt  .  X.  Til.  22. 

or'-der-Sr,  «.     [Eng.  order;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  sets   in  order,  regulates,  ar- 
ranges, or  methodizes. 

"The  supreme  orderer  of  all  thing*."— Ed*ardt; 
freedom  of  the  Will,  pt  lv.,  }  9. 

2.  One  who  gives  orders  or  directions. 

*  or  dcr-less,  o.    (Eng.  order;  -less.]    With- 
out order ;  out  of  order  or  rule  ;  disorderly* 

"  All  form  U  formless,  order  order-lent." 

M,(*«/.. .-  King  John,  lit.  L 

or-der-U-ness,  >.  [Eng.  orderly;  -neu.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  orderly ;  regu- 
larity, methodical  ness. 

Or'-der-ly\  a.,  adv.,  &t.    [Eng.  order ;  -?y.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

L  In  order  ;  arranged  or  disposed  in  order. 

"The  children  orderly,  and  mothers,  pale 
For  fright."  Surrey;  Vtrgite  ;  *£ nets  U. 

2.  Methodical,  regular. 

"The  book  requlreth  bnt  orderly  reading."— Hooker, 

Ecclet.  Polity. 

3.  Observant  of  order  or  method  ;  not  di*- 
orderly ;  keeping  order. 

"  Hen  are  not  good,  hat  for  necessity : 
Nor  orderly  are  ever  burn,  but  bred." 

Drayton  :  <  «•/>  Wart,  viL 

4.  Well  regulated ;   free  from  disorder  or 
confusion  ;  characterized  by  good  order. 

"Their  orderly  and  not  tumultuary  arming."— Ai- 
con  .'  Henry  I'll.,  p.  141. 

6.  According  to  established  order  or  method. 

"  Till  orilmrly  judgment  of  decision  ia  given  against 
It"—  Bonfar:  £cclet.  i'ulity. 


fato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  si:  i :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Mil. :  On  duty  :  as,  an  orderly  sergeant. 
IJ.  As  adv. :  According   to  due  order  or 
methixl ;  duly,  regularly. 

"  But,  orderly  to  eiitl  where  I  begun." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  private  soldier  or  non-commissioned 
officer  who  attends  upon  a  superior  officer  to 
carry  orders,  messages,  Ac. 

"  Two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace." 
— Afacaitlay  :  But.  fng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*2.  A  man  employed  to  keep  the  public 
streets  clean  by  sweeping. 

"The  ordarliei  keep  the  streets  free  from  mud  in 
winter  ami  dust  in  summer."— Mayhetv :  London 
Labour  <t  London  Pour,  it.  294. 

orderly-book, .-. 

Mil. :  A  book  in  which  the  orderly  sergeants 
.    enter  general  and  regimental  orders.    There 
is  one  for  each  company. 

orderly  officer, .--. 

Mil.  :  The  officer  on  duty  for  the  day ;  the 
officer  of  a  corps  whose  turn  of  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  its  internal  economy,  cleanliness, 
food,  &c. 

orderly-room,   . 

Mil. :  A  room  set  aside  in  a  barrack  in 
which  the  administrative  work  Is  carried  on. 
It  usually  communicates  with  the  adjutant's 
office,  and  in  it  the  prisoners  are  settled  with 
by  the  commanding  officer,  the  regimental 
orders  are  issued  to  the  sergeants,  and  other 
official  business  is  conducted. 

orderly  -  system,  *.  The  system  of 
keeping  the  streets  of  a  town  clean  by  means 
of  orderlies ;  street-orderly  system. 

*or-dIn-a-blT-I-t&  *.  [Bng.  ordinablt; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ordinable  ; 
capability  of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"  An  ordinabiUty,  as  a  great  doctor  of  our  church 
expreraeth  it,  that  is.  a  meetness,  fitness,  and  due 
dU|MMltion  toward  the  obtaining  It"— Bp.  Hull: 
Workt,  867. 

*  or'-dln-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ordin- 
abilis,  from  orrfmo=  to  ordain  (q.v.).J  Capable 
of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"Yet  it  Is  not  ordtnahle  or  applicable  to  the  UM  or 
of  the  man  that  knows  them,"— Bale:  Oria.  of 
p.  5. 

Vf-dln-al.  *  or-dln  all,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  ordi- 
nal, from  Lat.  ordinalis,  from  ordo,  genit. 
ordinix  =  order ;  Sp.  ordinal ;  Ital.  ordinaU. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Denoting  order   or   suc- 
cession :  as,  first,  second,  third,  Ac. 

"Using  the  cardinal  number,  as  such,  and  not  for 
the  ordinal." — Grew:  Cotmo.  Sacra.  l>k.  v.,  cb.  ill. 

2.  Nat.  Science:   Of  or   pertaining  to  an 
order ;  comprehending  families  and,  usually, 
genera ;  though  sometimes  a  genus  is  so  ab- 
normal that  it  constitutes  a  family,  and  even 
•n  order,  of  itself. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  number  denoting  order  or  succession. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  forms  for  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  ;  an  order,  a  ritual. 

*3.  A  book  containing  forms,  rules,  or 
tables  of  any  kind. 

" He  hath,  after  his  ordtnafl, 
Assigned  oue  in  •peciall." 

Gov«r:  C.A.,vil. 

* or'-drn-al-Ism,  s.  tEng.  ordinal;  -ism.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ordinal. 

or  -din -an 90,  *  or-dyn-aunoe,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

ordenance  (Fr.  ordonnance),  from  ordener  (Fr. 
orrfonn«r)=to  ordain;  Sp.  ordenanza ;  Ital. 
ordinanza.  Originally  ordinance  and  ordnance 
were  but  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word.] 

*1.  Order,  orderly  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment. (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  6.) 

*2.  Order,  rank,  degree. 

"  When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  u?." 

Shafcetp. ;  Coriolanut,  lit.  I 

*3.  Ordnance,  cannon. 

"Caves  and  womby  vatiltages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  tres  ;i*.*  and  return  your  mock. 
In  second  accent  to  bin  ordin<inrt." 

ShaJcttp. :  l  Benry  P.,  1L  4 

4.  An  established  rule,  custom,  rite,  or 
ceremony  ;  an  observance  commanded. 

"By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times." 

Shibstp. :  Bvnry  V.,  it  4. 

^  Often  used  among  Presbyterians  for  the 
sacraments  ;  as,  To  administer  the  ordinance 
of  baptism. 


5.  A  rule  established  or  ordered  by  au- 
thority ;  a  law,  edict,  or  statute  ;  a  decree  or 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  fate. 

"  The  total  ordinance  and  wilt  of  God." 

Cowper;  Tutte,  1.  7«. 

*  6.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  or 
setting  in  order ;  foundation. 

"  The  werkis  weren  maad  i>erfyt  at  the  ordvnannce 
(afundatione\  of  the  world."—  Wycllff*  :  Sbruit  tv. 

11(1)  Ordinance  of  the  Forest:  A  statute, 
33  and  34  Edward  I.,  made  relative  to  matters 
and  causes  of  the  forest. 

(2)  Ordinance  of  Parliament :  A  temporary 
Act  of  Parliament. 

(3)  Self-denying  Ordinance :  [SELF-DENYING]. 

or'-dln-and,  s.  [Lat.  ordinandvs,  fut.  pass, 
part,  of  ardino  —  to  ordain  (q.v.).]  A  candi- 
date for  ordination ;  one  who  is  about  to  be 
ordained  or  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

*  or'-dln-ant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  ordinans,  pr.  par. 
of  ordino  ==to  ordain  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ordaining,  appointing,  regu- 
lating.   (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  ordains ;  a  bishop 
who  confers  orders. 

*  or-dln-ar,  a.    [Fr.  ordinaire.]    Ordinary. 

or  din  ar  I  ly,   *  or  din -ar  I  -lye,    adv. 

[Eng.  ordinary;  -ly.} 

1.  In  an  ordinary  manner ;  according  to 
established  or  settled  rules  or  method. 

2.  Usually,  generally,  commonly ;  in  most 


"  A  form  and  person  more  than  ordinarily  comely." 
Obterver.  No.  B. 

or'-dIn-ar-&  *  or  din  ar  ie,  *  or  din 
ar-ye,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ordinaire,  from  Lat. 
ordinarius,  from  ordci,  genit.  ordinis  =  order ; 
Sp.  &  ItaL  ordinario. . 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Established,  settled,  regular,  customary, 
according  to  established  rule  or  order. 

2.  Usual,  common,  frequent,  habitual. 

"These  flta 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary." 

Shaket.o.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  4. 

3.  Such  as  may  be  found  or  met  with  at 
any  time  ;  not  distinguishable  from  others  by 
any  special  mark  or  feature ;  not  out  of  the 
common ;  hence,  often  applied  to  something 
rather  inferior  or  mediocre  ;  commonplace. 

"  Thw  most  ordinary  machine  [clock  or  watch]  Is 
sufficient  to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  moat  elaborate 
alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  secuutln.  and 
distinguish  the  smallest  difference  of  time." — Burnt; 
Euayt,  pt.  1.,  ess.  1. 

4.  Plain,  not  handsome. 

B.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  mass,  the  general  body,  the  gene- 
rality. 

"  I  see  no  more  In  yon, 
Than  in  the  ordinary  of  nature's  sale-work.* 

Shakftp.  :  At  Fou  Like  ft,  HL  5. 

2.  Something  ordinarily  used;    something 
in  ordinary  or  common  use. 

3.  A  meal  prepared  for  all  comers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  especially  ordered  for  a 
particular  person  or  persons  ;  a  repast. 

"[He]  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra,  il.  3. 

4.  An  eating-house  where  meals  are  served 
to  all  coiners ;  a  place  where  there  is  a  fixed 
price  for  each  meal. 

"On  the  market-dny  we  dyned  at  an  ordinaire." — 
Antob.  of  Sir  J,  Bramtton.  (1688.) 

*  5.  A  settled  order  or  use  for  puMic  worship. 

"  Osmnnd  .  .  .  devised  that  ordinary  or  form  of 
service."— fuller:  C.iurc/i  History,  III.  L  28. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :   An- heraldic  term  indicating  an 
addition  to  a  coat-of-arms.     The  ordinaries 
proper  are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  the  chief, 
pale,  bend,  bend  sinister,  fess,  bar,  chevron, 
cross,  and  saltier.    The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  lesser  ordinaries  or  sub-ordinaries,  such 
as  the  gyron,  pile,  orle,  tresdure,  &c, 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Civil  Law:  A  judge  who  has  authority 
to  take  cognizance  of  causes  in  his  own  right, 
and  not  by  deputation. 

(2)  Common  &  Canon  Law:    An  ecclesias- 
tical judge;   one  who  has  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  bishop  is  the 
ordinary  of   his  own  diocese,   and  the   two 


archbishops  are  the  ordinaries  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces. 

"  Be  had.  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth  direction*, 
charging  the  clergy  of  the  enUbnubinent  tu  abstain 
from  touching  hi  their  discourses  ou  controverted 
points  ol  doctrine."— Macavlay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Navy: 

*  (I)  The  establishment  of  persons  employed 
to  take  charge  of  government  ships  when 
laid  up  in  harbour. 

(2)  Tlio  state  of  a  ship,  out  of  commission, 
and  laid  up  in  charge  of  officers.  A  ship  in 
ordinary  is  one  laid  up  under  the  charge  ot 
the  muster  attendant. 

U  (1)  In  ordinary :  In  constant  and  actoai 
service :  as,  a  chaplain  or  physician  in  ordin- 
ary to  the  Queen. 

(2)  Judge  ordinary : 

Scots  Law:  The  sheriff  of  a  county. 

(3)  Lord  ordinary  : 

Scots  Law :  In  the  Court  of  Session  the  title 
given  to  the  judge  before  whom  a  cause  de- 
pends in  the  outer  house. 

(4)  Lord  ordinary  on  the  bills : 

Scots  Law:  The  judge  who  officiates  weekly 
in  the  bill-chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  (5)  Ordinary  of  assizes  and  sessions :    A 
deputy  of  the  bishop  appointed  to  give  crimi- 
nals their  neck-verses  (q.v.). 

(6)  Ordinary  of  Newgate :  The  chaplain  of 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  who  attends  on  con- 
demned prisoners  to  prepare  them  for  death. 

(7)  Ordinary  of  the  Mass : 

Roman  Liturgy:  The  part  of  the  mass 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  th« 
Canon. 

ordinary  conveyances,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Those  deeds  of  transfer  which  are  en- 
tered into  between  two  or  more  persons  with- 
out an  assurance  in  a  superior  court  of  justice. 

ordinary  seaman,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  sailor  competent  to  perform  the 
ordinary  or  commoner  duties,  but  who  has 
not  been  sufficiently  long  at  sea  to  be  qualified 
to  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman. 

'  or  din  ar-^-Ship,  s.  [Bng.  ordinary; 
-»hi/).}  TU"  slate,  position,  or  office  of  an 
ordinary. 

ui  din  at.  a.    [ORDINATE,  a.] 

*  or'-dfn-ate,  v.t.   [ORDINATE,  a.]  To  appoint, 
to  ordain,  to  regulate. 

"  The  Almighty,  who  ordhiatet  all  their  [thy 
enemies]  motions  to  MB  own  holy  purpose."— Bp.  uatt: 
Th4  Balm  of  G  Head,  f  3. 

or  din-ate,   *  or  din  at,   *  or  dyn  ate, 

a.  &  s.     j  l.rtt.  ordinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ordi»<j  = 
to  set  in  order,  to  ordain  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Regular,  well  regulated, 
temperate.  (Chaiuxr :  C.  T.,  9,160.) 

2.  Geom. :  (Bee  extract). 

"Ordinat*  figures  are  such  as  have  al)  their  tides 
and  all  their  angles  equal."— Kay :  On  the  (,'reation.. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Analyt  Geom. :  The  ordinate  of  a  point  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  reference,  by  means  ol 
which  the  position  of  a  point  is  determined 
with  respect  to  fixed  straight  lines,  taken  as 
coordinate  axes.  The  ordinate  of  a  point  to 
a  diameter  of  a  conic  section  is  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  that  diameter,  measured  on 
a  line  parallel  to  a  tangent  drawn  at  the  vertex 
of  the  diameter.  The  ordinate  to  a  diameter 
is  equal  to  half  the  chord  through  the  point 
which  fs  bisected  by  the  diameter.  [CO- 
ORDINATE, s.] 

*  or'-dln-ate-l^,   *  or-dyn-ate-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  ordinate;  -ly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  a  regular  or  methodical  manner ;  in 
due  order. 

"  I  wyl  ordynaMy  treate  of  the  two  partes  of  a  pub- 
lyke  weale."— Sir  T.  Blyot :  Ths  Qovernour,  ULL.WJL 

2.  Temperately,  properly,  duly.    (Chaucer: 
The  Persones  Tale.) 

II.  Geom. :  In  the  manner  of  an  ordinate. 

or  din-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ordinatio,  from  or- 
dittatus,  pa.  t»ar.  of  ordino  =  to  set  in  ordo:, 
to  ordain;  Fr.  ordination;  Sp.  ortZt/utcton; 
Ital.  ordinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  in 


fcoll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thi , ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -gion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$iou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  »h"«.    -ble,  -die,  &r.  —  tool,  del. 
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regular  order  ;  the  state  of  being  disposed  In 
regular  order  ;  order,  arrangement. 

"  Cyn«  dicpoaed  bt«  twt-s  like  hl»  «nuiat  In  reffuUr 
"  :  Oardcn 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  French  reform  'd  from  preaching  you 
.Because  you  judge  their  ordination  vain." 

Dr*dm  :  Hind  A  Panther.  II  *57. 

3.  The  state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed  ; 
settled  or  established  order  or  tendency. 

IL  Ritual: 

1.  Roman  :  Tin  act  of  conferring  the  sacra- 
ment of  order.    Women  are  incapable  of  being 
validly  ordained  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11, 
12),     Onliiiiition  is,  in  the  normal  course  of 
things,  Conferred  by  bishops,  but  abbots  may 
confer  minor  orders  on  their  subjects.    Uimis- 
sory  letters  are  necessary  if  a  man  is  to  be 
ordained  for  a  diocese  other  than  that  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  he  must  have  legiti- 
mate and  sufficient  title  (q.v.).    Ordination  to 
•acred  orders,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
the  Church,  can  only  take  place  on  the  Satur- 
days in  the  four  Ember  weeks,  on  the  fifth 
Saturday  in  Lent,  or  on  Holy  Saturday,  and 
always  during  mass.     Minor  orders  (q.v.)  can 
be  conferred  at  general  ordinations,  and  also 
on  any  Sunday  or  holiday,   not  necessarily 
during  mads.     The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
Xxiii.,  can.   8,  d*  Ref.)   enjoins  that  sacred 
orders  should  be  publicly  conferred  in  the 
cathedral  or  in  one  of  the  principal  churches 
of  the  diocese,  in  the  presence  of  the  canons, 
but  custom  has  sanctioned  a  departure  from 
the  practice  when  a  reasonable  cause  exists. 
Regulars  are  usually  ordained  in  their  monas- 

teries.    [ORDER,  5.  II.] 

2.  Anglican:    Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
ordination  is  used  only  of  priests,  deacons 
being  "made,"  and  no  lower  order  being  re- 
cognised.    Order  is  not  a  sacrameut  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  though  there  is  more  than 
,-  tendency  on  the  part  of  High  Churchmen 
to  recognise  it  as  such,  and  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley  (Gloss.  Eccles.  Term*,  s.  v.  Ordination) 
*ays,  "The  ordination  of  priests  has  generally 
been  counted  among  the  five  lesser  Sacraments 
of  the  Church."    [ORDER,  s.  II.  (2).]     Ordina- 
tions are  held  on  the  Sundays  following  the 
four  Ember  seasons,  and  the  canonical  inter- 
stices are  observed.    (INTERSTICE,  *.  V) 

3.  Presbyterian  :  Ordination  by  Uying  on 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  is  required  *>efore 
*  probationer  obtains   the  full  status  i  *  = 
minister.     It  Is  not  conferred  unless  he  have 
received  a  call  as  pastor  or  an  appointment  as 
a  missionary.     Elders  are  ordained  by  the 
Session. 

*  or'-dJn-a-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  ordinativut,  from 
ordinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ordino  ±=  to  ordain  (q.v.); 

0.  Fr.    ordinatif;    Ital.    &    8p.    ordinutivo.] 
Tending  to  ordain  ;  directing. 

"In  that  ordinati**  And  gtiberniittve  •mtnency."  — 
Gauden  :  Te<in  of  Che  Church,  p.  2»». 

*  or'  din  a  tor,  s.    [Lat  from  ordinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ordino  ;  Ital.  ordinatore  ;  Pr.  orditta- 
teur.]     One  who  ordains,  appoints,  or  estab- 
lishes; a  director;  a  ruler.    (Admits:  Works, 

1.  424.) 

ord  nan9c,  *  or  den  ance,  *  or  din 
auce,  "  or  -don  -ance,  ».  [The  same 
word  as  ordinance  (q.v.).]  The  original 
meaning  was  the  bore  or  size  of  the  gun, 
and  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  gun  itself,  exactly  as  (n  the  case 
of  Caliver  (Skeat\~\  [ORDINANCE.]  Cannons, 
great  guns,  howitzers  ;  tire  arms  too  large  and 
heavy  to  be  fired  from  the  person  ;  artillery. 

^  There  have  been  great  developments  in 
recent  years  in  the  making  of  Ordnance,  the 
size  and  calibre  of  cannon  having  immensely 
increased.  Rifled  guns  of  12  to  16  inches 
calibre  are  now  made,  capable  bf  throwing  a 
ball  of  from  half  a  U>n  to  a  ton  weight  to  a 
distance  of  a  number  of  miles.  Their  pene- 
trative power  is  immense. 

ordnance  datum,  *. 

Surv.  :  A  fixed  level  to  which  all  the  levels 
taken  in  the  ordnance  survey  are  referred.  It 
is  a  point  or  level  twelve  feet  six  inches  below 
Trinity  High-water  mark,  or  four  feet  six 
inches  above  Trinity  Low-water  mark. 

ordnance-survey,  s.  The  official  survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  assisted  hy  civilians.  This  survey 
originated  in  the  mutual  desire  on  the  part  of 
English  and  French  scientific  men  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  difference  of  longitude 


between  the  meridians  of  the  Greenwich  and 
Paris  observatories.  The  maps  or  plans  are 
plotted  to  various  scales.  The  scale  adopted 
in  the  case  of  towns  of  4,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants is  fjjS  of  the  linear  measurement,  or 
12t>*72  (noses  to  a  mile,  or  one  inch  to  41, 
feet;  that  for  parishes  is  ,*,„  of  the  linear 
measurement,  which  is  equivalent  to  2.v:m 
inches  to  a  mile,  or  one  square  inch  to  an 
acre ;  that  for  counties  6  inches  to  a  mile, 
and  that  for  the  general  map  of  the  kingdom 
one  inch  to  a  mile.  The  maps  exhibit  in 
exact  proportions  property  divisions,  rivers, 
roads,  nouses,  Ac.,  and  give  at  frequent  inter- 
vals the  heights  above  ordnance  datum  (q  v.). 

or-don-nance, «.    [Fr.J    [ORDINANCE.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disposing  or 
arranging  in  proper  order ;  the  proper  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  building 
or  work  of  art,  or  of  the  figures  in  a  picture,  Ac. 

"  The  general  d««lgn.  the  ordannanc*  or  diipotiUoo 
of  It"— Oryden  :  L&»  tf  flutarvk. 

IL  French  History : 

*  1.    The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the 
king  or  regent  before  the  revolution  of  1789. 

:,'.  The  decision  of  a  criminal  court  upon 
the  motion  of  the  procurator-general 

*  or'-don  nant,  a.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  ordonner 
—  t<>  ordain*.]    Pertaining  to  or  implying  or- 
don  nance. 

or'-dure,  «.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  ord  =  filthy, 
from"  Lat.  Aorrufu*  =  horrid  (q.T.);  Ital.  «r- 

dura,  from  ordo  =  dirty,  foul. ) 
1.  Dung,  excrement,  fseces,  filth. 

"Owdenen  do  with  ortlur*  hide  thoct  rooU, 
That  iliall  ftnt  •pruig."       Shaiutp.  :  J?«*ry  f.(  tt.  4. 

*  2.  Defect,  imperfection. 

*  3.  Crime,  fault. 

" ThQM  let  me  eon* ;  wh»  *,  v«nf«*nee  will  they  am, 

Wbow  ordure*  neither  j  «gu*  nor  SM  can  •ung*- T" 

//ryifcn  ;  Tk»  JftSat.  188. 

*  Ol^-dn-rous,  a.    [Eng.  ordur(e);  -ous.]    Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
ordure  ;  filthy.    (On  iton :  Pastorals,  Eel.  11.) 

*  or-dyn-aunce,  ».    [ORDINANCE.] 

ore  (1),  *  or,  «.  [A.S.  <Jr=ore,  dr  =  brass; 
cogn.  with  I  eel.  «r  =  brass;  O.  Ii.  Ger.  er ; 
Qer.  en ;  Goth,  oil,  ais ;  Lat.  at  =  ore,  bronze ; 
Sansc.  ayas  — -  iron.) 

JUi/t.  (Pi):  Subbtancea  found  in  the  earth 
from  which  metals  are  obtained  by  various 
processes,  but  chiefly  by  roasting  and  smelt- 
ing. Ore  consists  of  metals  mineralized  by 
chemical  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the 
non-metallic  elements.  The  principal  ores  are 
combinations  of  metals  with  sulphur,  forming 
sulphides;  with  chlorine,  forming  chlorides; 
with  oxygen,  forming  oxides ;  and  with  car- 
bonic, silicic,  sulphuric,  arsenic,  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  funning  carbonates,  silicates, 
sulphates,  araenates,  and  phosphates.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  all  mineral  sub- 
stances containing  metals,  combined  or  free, 
are  called  ores.  They  are  found  in  veins  or 
lodes,  fn  bedded  masses,  and  also  dissemi- 
nated in  rocks  of  all  ages,  both  igneous  and 
stratified  sedimentary.  In  the  latter,  the  ores 
cf  iron  and  manganese  are  the  most  abnndant, 
and  often  occur  in  beds  of  large  extent  Some 
ores,  as  well  as  native  metals,  are  also  found 
in  alluvial  deposits ;  gold,  platinum,  Are.  in 
those  known  as  placers  ;  and  the  oxide  of  tin 
in  those  known  as  stream-works,  from  which 
much  ore  has  been  obtained  in  Cornwall  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  late  years  in  New 
South  Wales.  These  have  been  derived  from 
the  degradation  and  wearing  away  of  older 
rocks,  the  minerals  having  been  washed  out 
and  re-deposited  by  the  agency  of  water. 

ore  concentrator,  ore -separator, «. 

Mining :  A  contrivance  to  sort  ores  accord- 
ing to  richness,  or  to  separate  the  metallic 
portions  of  powdered  ores  from  the  gangue. 

ore  crusher,  *. 

Mining:  A  mill  for  breaking  ores  Into  small 
pieces  for  further  treatment. 

ore  furnace,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  furnace  for  operating  upon  ores. 
The  term  is  general,  but  the  actual  furnaces 
have  specific  names  and  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  metal,  its  gaugue,  the  condi- 
tion, Ac. 

ore  separator,  s.    [ORE-CONCENTRATOR.] 
ore-stamp,  s.    [STAMP-MILL.] 


ore-washer,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  means  of  separating  metal  from 
ore  after  the  lutter  has  been  reduced  to  powder. 

*  ore-  weed,  ore-wood,  *.  Sea-  weed. 
(Carew.) 

*  ore  (2),  *.  [A.S.  dr.]  Grace,  favour,  help, 
protection.  (.Sowwtou  oj  Babylon,  2,612.) 

Or'-e-ad,  *.  [Lat.  areas  (genit.  oreados),  from 
Or.  'Opetas  (Oreiat),  genit.  Opetd£o«  (Oreiados), 
from  opos  (oros)  =  a  mountain  ;  Fr.  Orcade.] 

Class.  Mythol,  :  One  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
mountains,  who  generally  attended  upon 
Di.fua,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 

or  -e  ads,  s,    [ORKAS.] 

Sot.  :  Agaricus  oreades. 

6-re  -as,  s.    [OREAD.] 

Zool  :  The  more  usual  name  for  the  genus 
Boselaphus  (q.v.).  [TAL^KORKAH.] 

8r-e-ras'-ter,  *.    [Pret  oreo-t  and  Qr.  i<mjp 
(astir)  ~  &  B\AT.} 
Zool  &  Palceont  :  The  typical  genus  of  the 


family    Oreastridae    (q.v.Y      Fouud  in    the 
,  in  the  Tertiary,  and 
recent. 


. 
upper  part  of  the  Chalk, 


6r-6-as-tri-d»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  oreasUr, 

geuiu  oreastr(iit) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -i'/tt.] 

Pntoxmf.  ;  A  family  of  Starfishes,  order  Aste- 

roidea.   There  are  two  rows  of  aiiitmlacral  feet, 

the  skin  is  granular,  pierced  by  minute  holes. 

dr*  -  e*  -  g6"n,  «.  [Bp.  Orejonts  =  great-eared 
(people).]  \Great-eared  tribes.'} 

Geog, :  One  of  the  United  States,  forming  the 
westernmost  portion  of  the  Union. 

Oregon-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Scapanus  Townsendti.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Common  Mole  (Talpa  europcea),  and 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  47'  1(X  N. 

oV-eide,  *.    [OROIDE.] 

*  oreiUet  (as  o-ra'-ySt),  i.  [Fr.  onilU  =  the 

ear.J 

Ane.   Arm. :    An  ear- 
piece ;  a  round  or  oval 
plate  to  cover  the  ear. 
attached    to  the    steel 
earn  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.    They 
were     fastened 
witn    hinges    to 
enable  them  to  be  lifted 
up.  They  were  frequently 
perforated  to  enable  the 
wearer  to    hear    better, 
and  sometimes  they  had 
spikes     projecting    from 
HELMET,  WITH      their  centres. 

ORE1LLET.  v       v   -,        ^ 

or-8  i-nus,  s.     [Gr. 

6pet»<6f  (oreinos)  =  mountainous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae,  group  Cy- 
prinina.  The  vent  and  anal  fin  In  a  sheath, 
covered  with  enlarged  tiled  scales.  Three 
species,  from  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
Himalayas. 

6  rcl'-lin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  orell(ana)  =  the  sp«- 
cific  name  of  the  Arnotto-tree  ;  -in.  (Chem.)] 
Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  occur- 
ring, together  with  bixiu,  in  annatto.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dyesalumed 
goods  yellow. 

CT-e'-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  dpo«  (oros)  =  a  mountain.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  uiounUiua ; 
inhabiting  mountains. 

or  e  6  daph'-ne,  *.  [Pref.  oreo-t  and  Gr. 
6a</>KTj  (daphne)  —  a  laurel.] 

1.  Hit. :  A  genus  of  Laurrtcese,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America.  It  consists  of  large  trees 
with  alternate  leaves  and  panicles  or  racemes 
of  umbel-like  beads  of  flowers,  with  nine  sta- 
mens. Oreodaphne  opifera  is  a  large  tree  found 
in  the  forests  between  the  Orinof«  and  the 
Parana.  When  incision  is  made  in  the  bark, 
there  gushes  out  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  a  dis- 
cutient  The  fruit,  when  distilled,  yields  a 
yellow  wine-coloured  and  scented  volatile  oil, 
used  in  Brazil  in  contractions  of  the  joints, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  &c.  0.  fastens  furnishes 
tne  til  of  the  Canaries,  a  kind  of  wood  with 
a  bad  odour ;  0.  ezaltata,  the  Sweet  Wood  of 
Jamaica ;  and  O.  cupularis,  the  cinnamon  of 
the  Isle  of  France. 


J&te,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  bar,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «afO3  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 

PLATE  I. 

1  ORDER  OF  CHRIST  (Pontlflcal). 

2  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  (United  States). 

»   ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE,  with  Collar  Attachment  (Great 
Britain,  Scotland). 

4  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER-the  George  Badge,  with  OoU« 

Attachment  (Great  Britain). 

5  ORDER  OF  ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  (Pontifical). 

6  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Spain). 
»    GUELFIC  ORDER  OF  HANOVER. 

8  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH,  Military  Class  (Great  Britain). 

«  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  (United  States). 

10  ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE  (Great  Britain). 

11  ORDER  OF  THE  ROSE  (Brazil). 

12  ORDER   OF   8T.  PATRICK,  with  Collar  Attachment   (Great 

Britain,  Ireland). 

13  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (France). 

"14    ORDER  OF  THE  TOWER  AND  SWORD  (Portugal). 

15  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  (Pontifical). 

16  LEGION  OF  HONOR  (France). 

17  LOYAL  LEGION  (United  States). 

18  ORDER  OF  THE  STAR  OF  INDIA  (England,  IiulU). 
tt   ORDER  OF  6T.  ANDREW  (Russia). 


BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 

PLATE  II. 

10  ORDER  OF  THE  OAK  CROWN  (Luxembourg, 

21  ORDER  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  WURTKMBERQ, 

22  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

23  ORDER  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  (Denmark). 

24  THE  IRON  CROSS  (Prussia). 

25  THE  NICHAN  BADGE  (Tunis). 

26  ORDER  OF  THE  BLACK  EAGLE  (Prussia). 

27  APOSTOLIC  ORDER  OF  ST.  STEPHEN  (Austria,  Hungary). 

28  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  WILLIAM  (Netherlands). 

29  ORDER  OF  THE  SUN  AND  LION  (Persia). 

80  ORDER  OF  ST.  OLAF  (Sweden). 

81  ORDER  OF  THE  NISHANI-MEDJIDIE  (Turkey). 

82  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

(United  States). 

83  KNIGHTLY  ORDER  OF  ST.  HUBERT  (Bavaria). 

84  FAMILY  ORDER  OF  LOYALTY  OF  BADEN   (Germany). 

85  ORDER  OF  .LEOPOLD  (Belgium). 

86  ORDER  OF  THE  BUST  OF  BOLIVAR  (Venezuela). 

87  ROYAL   AMERICAN   ORDER   OF  ISABELLA   THE  CATHO- 

LIC (Spain). 

S8  ORDER  OF  THE  REDEEMER  OR  SAVIOR  [reverse]  (Greece). 

89  ORDER  OF  THE  SERAPHIM  (Sweden,  Norway). 

40  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Austria.  Hungary). 

41  ORDER  OF  THE  EASTERN  RISING  SCN  (Japan). 

42  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  (Great  Britain). 

43  ORDER    OF    THE    GARTER,   PRINCIPAL   KINO   OF    ARM8 

(Great  Britain). 

44  ORDER  OF  THE  RUE  CROWN  (Saxony). 
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2.  Pal'eobot.  :  Oreodaphne  Hetrii  is  found  in 
the  OUier  Pliocene  of  Italy. 

8-re'  O"-d6n,  s.      [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  iSoii? 
(fldouit),  genit.  oSdiros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

falawnt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oreodoiitldee  (q.v.).  It  is  from  the  Miocene 
of  North  America,  and  is  intermediate  between 
the  Suiila  and  the  Cervi«l:e.  Its  size  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  shrep. 

w-e-6~d6n'-ti-de9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  oreo- 
don,  gem't.  oreodont(is)  ;  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 


Pal&ont.  :  The  Ruminating  Hogs  of  Leidy. 
A  transitional  family  of  Artiodactyla,  having 
atfinit  it-s  with  the  Suida  and  the  Buiniuantia. 
Though  it  is  probable  that  they  chewed  the 
cud,  t  litre  is  no  evidence  on  the  point. 


,  9.     [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  $6£a 
(doxa)  =  glory.] 

Sot.:  A  genus    of    Palms,    tribe  Areceee  ; 
Oreodoxa  oleracea  is  the  same  as  Arecaoleracca. 

[CABBAGE-TREE.] 


*  fcr-e  Sg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  oreo~,  and  Gr. 
•ypa-fru  (graphs)  =  to  draw,  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.} The  science  of  mountains  ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  mountains. 

Sr-e-d-nec'-tes.  «.  [Pref.  oreo-t  and  Gr. 
HJKTTJS  (nektto)  =  a  swimmer.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidse,  group  Cobi- 
tidina,  from  hill  streams  near  Hong-Kong. 

J»r  e  6-pha-si  -nee,  9.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oreo- 
phas(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 

Ornlth.  :  Mountain  Curassows  ;  a  sub-family 
of  Cracidie. 


----,  s.  [Pref.  oreo-.  and  Lat. 
phasis  (votucris)  —  the  Phasian  bird,  the  phea- 
sant] 

Ornith,  :  Mountain  Curassow  ;  the  sole  genus 
of  the  sub-family  Oreophasina  (Q.V.).  There  is 
but  a  single  species,  Oreophasis  Derbianus, 
from  the  mountains  of  Guatemala.  The  first 
specimen  brought  to  England  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  after  whom 
it  was  named. 

0>-fi-6"-pI-the'-ciist  «.    [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
irtftgicof  (pithekos)  =  an  ape.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys 
from  the  Italian  Miocene,  with  dental  affinities 
to  some  of  the  generalised  types  of  the  primi- 
tive Ungulates: 

fcr-e-o-sau'-rua,   *.      [Pret   oreo-,  and  Gr. 
<raOpo«  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pal&ont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  family 
Glyptosauridffi,  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of 
North  America. 

6r-6-6«-6   Hn,  «.    [Lat.  orec««7t<*m)  = 
mountain  parsley  ;  -in  (CAem.).] 

Chem.  :  (C^H^O^.  Isomeric  with  benzoic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  peucedamn.  It  forms  fine  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  in  potash  with 
yellow  colour. 

CT-e'-oV-el-dne,  *.    [Eng.  oreosel(in);  -one.] 


Chan.  : 


°'  The 


of  oreos- 


cl!n,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  on  athamanta,  heating  to 
expel  the  valerianic  acid,  and  dissolving  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  masses 
of  fine  needles.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  190°. 

dr-S-St'-ra-gus,  s.      [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
rpayos  (tragos)  =&  he-goat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  founded  by 
Sundevall,  with  a  single  species,  Orootrwjus 
galtator,  the  Antilope  saltatrix  of  Boddaert. 

[KUPSPRINOEB.] 


,  s.    [Gr.] 
Med.  :  A  desire  or  longing. 

*orf  gild,  s.      [A.S.   orfegild,  yrfegild:  or/e, 
yrfe  =  property,  and  gild,  geld  —  payment.] 

Old  Law  :  The  restitution  of  goods  or  money 
taken  away  by  a  thief  by  violence  if  the  rob- 
bery was  committed  in  the  day-time. 

•  or-fray,  s.    [OSPREY.] 

*  or   frays,  *  or  fraies",  *  or  phrese,  s. 


[p.  Fr.  or/raii  (Fr.  or/rat)-]  [ORPHREY.] 
Fringe  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery  laid  on 
copes  and  other  church  vestments. 

•or'-gal,  *.    [AROAU] 

*  or  -ga  ment,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Gr.  ope(ya.~ 
vov  (oreiganon).'}    The  same  as  ORIGAN  (q.v.). 

or'-  gon,  *  or-gano,  s.  [Fr.  organe  =  an 
organ  or  instrnim-nt  wherewith  anything  may 
bo  made  or  done  (Cotgravc),  from  Lat.  organwn 
•=.  an  implement,  from  Gr.  tipyavQv  (organon), 
cogn.  with  epyof  (ergon)  =  work  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
organo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  instrument ;  the  means  by  which  any 
office,  duty,  or  function  is  {terfonued  ;  that  by 
which  some  important  action  is  performed  or 
object  attained ;  espec.  one  of  those  pails  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  body  by  which  some 
particular  action,  duty,  operation,  or  function 
is  performed;  a  natural  instrument:  as,  The 
eye  is  the  organ  of  sight ;  the  lungs  are  the 
organs   of  respiration  ;  animals  and    plants 
have  reproductive  organs,  &c. 

2.  A  medium,  means,  or  instrument  of  com- 
munication between  persons ;  a  medium  or 
channel    of   conveying    or   expressing    one's 
opinions.    (Cowper :  Task,  H.  305.) 

3.  Hence,  a  newspaper,  as  the  medium  of 
expressing  public  opinion. 

"The   organ*    of    the    extreme   pftrtj."  —  Evening 
Standard,  Sept.  11.  1885. 

*4.  A  musical  instrument  of  any  kind. 
5.  The  vocal  organs  collectively ;  the  voice. 
*6.  Palate,    taste.    (Gentleman   Instructed, 
p.  367.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.(Pl.):  Members  of  an  organized  being 
through  which  its  functions   are  executed. 
Thus  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  a  plant,  the 
heart,  &c.,  the  brain  and  stomach  of  an  ani- 
mal are  organs.   They  are  composed  of  tissues. 

2.  Music :  The  most  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant of  all  wind  instruments.     Its  history 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity. 
Starting   from  a  small  collection  of  pipes, 
perhaps  even  from  a  syrinx,  it  has  gradually 
grown  in  size  and  complexity  until,  at  the 
present  day,  one  performer  has  complete  con- 
trol   over    many    thousands   of  pipes.    The 
IIW  (ngab),  translated  "organ,"  in   Genesis 
(iv.  21)  and  Job   (xxi.  12),  was  probably  one 
of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  a  collec- 
tion of  pipes  placed  over  a  wind-box  or  sound- 
board.    In  this  rudimentary  state,  the  wind 
was  admitted  to  each  pipe  at  the  will  of  the 
player  by  means  of  a  sliding  strip  of  wood, 
which  cOuld  be  pulled  in  and  out ;  this  me- 
chanism was   the   ancestor  of  our  modern 
key-board.    The  next  step  was,  to  have  more 
than  one  series  of  pipes  ;  strips  of  wood  pass- 
ing lengthwise  under  the  mouths  of  each  set 
enabled  the  player,  by  pulling  a  stop,  to  exer- 
cise a  choice  as  to  which  he  used.     After- 
wards, as  larger  organs  were  constructed,  the 
smaller  were  called  "  portative  "  because  they 
could  be  carried  about  in  processions,  &e., 
and  the  large  were  called  "positive"  [Posrr], 
because  they  were  fixtures.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  an  organ  were  thus 
discovered,  and  it  only  remained  to  expand 
the  instruments  (1)  by  the  placing  of  several 
organs  under  the  control  of  one  player,  with 
a  separate  manual  or  clavier  for  each ;  (2)  by 
the  use  of  keys  to  be  played  by  the  feet,  or 
pedals  ;  (3)  by  the  increase  of  the  compass  ; 
(4)  by  the  introduction  of  great  variety  of 
tone  ;  (3)  by  perfecting  the  bellows  and  wind- 
supply,  and  placing  the  registers  under  the 
organist's   control  by  means  of  meelianical 
appliances.    It  is  probable  that  the  use  of 
water  in  ancient  organs  (hence  called  hydraulic 
organs)  was  merely  for  the  puriKjse  of  gradu- 
ating the  exit  of  air  from  a  chamber  into  the 
pipes.   In  modern  instruments,  four,  or  some- 
times even  five,  rows  of  keys  are  found,  each 
representing  a  distinct  instrument ;  these  are 
named  after  their  use  or  characteristics ;  as, 
Great  organ,  that  used  for  grand  effects,  the 
principal  manual ;  Choir  organ,  that  used  for 
the  accompaniment  of  voices  ;  Solo  organ,  that 
containing  stops  for  solo  use ;  Swell  org;in, 
pipes  placed  in  a  distant  box,  with  shutters 
opening  and  closing  like  Venetian  blinds,  by 
means  of  which  a  crescendo  can  be  made  ;  Pedal 
organ,  the  pipes    controlled  by  the  pedals. 
Pipes  range  fro  in  32feettojinch  in  length;  they 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes  :  Flue  and 
Reed,  names  which  need  no  explanation.  The 


title  of  stops  generally  intimates  their  quality 
of  tone,  e.g.,  Flute,  Violin,  Oboe,  Clarinet, 
Trumpet.  &c.  The  toui-h  of  a  large  organ  is 
inside  "light"  by  levers  tilled  with  highly  com- 
pressed  air,  hence  called  Pneumatic  levers ; 
tin1  Inng  array  of  stops  is  controlled  by  com- 
position-pedals, combination-pistons,  or  by 
ventils;  and,  Instly,  mechanical  means  have 
superseded  manual  labour  for  blowing. 

II  By  the  old  writers  the  instrument  was 
called  the  organs,  or  apair  qf  organs. 

H  Organ  of  Bojanus : 

C»mp.  Anat.  &  PkysioL  :  A  double  organ 
with  two  bilaterally  symmetrical  halves,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Ixxly,  just  below  the 
pericardium,  communicating  with  it  and  with 
the  mantle  cavity,  in  the  Lamellibrauchiata. 
This  organ  performs  the  function  of  a  kidney, 
is  in  some  cases  connected  with  reproduction, 
and  probably  corresponds  to  the  pseudo- 
hearts  of  the  Brachiopuda. 

organ-blower,  s.    One  who  blows  the 

bellows  of  an  organ. 

organ-builder,  s.  One  whose  business 
is  to  construct  musical  organs. 

organ-coupler,  s. 

Music:  The  mechanism  in  an  organ  which 
connects  together  two  manuals,  or  a  manual 
and  the  pedals,  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
one  is  played  upon  the  other  is  simul- 
taneously acted  upon  ;  e.g.,  "  Swell  to  great" 
means  that  when  playing  on  the  great  organ 
the  swell  will  also  be  acted  upon  ;  "Great  to 
]>c-lals  "  means  that  the  pedals,  when  played, 
will  draw  down  the  keys  of  the  great  organ. 
&c.  Octave  couplers  are  those  which  act  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  above  or  below. 

organ  fish,  A. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  DRUM-FISH  (q.v.). 

organ  harmonicon.  8. 

Music :  A  large  harmonium  or  cabi net-organ. 

organ-ling,  s.    A  large  kind  of  ling. 

organ-loft,  s. 

Building :  That  part  of  a  church  designed 
for  receiving  the  organ  and  its  appurtenances. 
Often  an  end  gallery  is  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
In  ancient  buildings  it  was  customary  to  place> 
it  at  one  side  of  the  choir,  usually  the  north. 

organ-pipe, .«. 

1.  Lit.  £  Music :  A  tube  in  which  air  is  vi- 
brated to  produce  a  musical  sound.  [ORGAN, 
PIPE.] 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  windpipe,  a  throat,  a  voioe. 
(Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  3.) 

Organ*pipe  coral : 

Zool.:  Tubipora  mttsica. 

organ-point,  s. 

Music:  A  passage  in  which  the  tonic  or 
dominant  is  sustained  continuously  by  one 
part,  while  the  other  parts  move.  Also  called 
the  pedal -point. 

organ-rest,  s. 

Her.  :  A  figure  of  uncertain  origin  borne  by 
certain  ancient  families. 

organ-screen,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornamental  stone  wall  or  piece> 
of  timber  framework,  on  which  a  church 
organ  is  placed,  and  which  in  English  cathe- 
drals and  churches  usually  forms  the  western 
termination  of  the  choir. 

organ  stop,  0.    [STOP,  «.] 

*or'-gan,  v.t.  [ORGAN,  a.]  To  furnish  with 
an  organ  or  organs ;  to  organize  ;  to  form 
organically. 

"Thou  art  elemented  nnd  orpaned  for  other  appre- 
heiuiuiu."— J/amnynyAant:  IHtcourt*,  p.  89. 

or'-gan-die,  or'-gan-djf,  s.    [Fr.  organdi.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin  or  cotton  fabric 
remarkable    for    its    extreme    ligliti  ess  and 
transparency. 

or-gan'-Ic,  *or-gan'-*ck,  *or-gan- 
ic-al,a.  [FT.  organique.  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  organic*), 
from  I^t,  organicus,  from  orgamtm=z  an  organ 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  organ  or 
organs  of  animals  or  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to  objects  that  have  organs ; 
pertaining  to  organized    beings  or  objects  ; 
pertaining  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  pertaining  to,  exhibiting,  or  possessing 
characteristics  peculiar  to  animal  or  vegetable 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,    sious  -  shus,    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del* 
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organically — organzme 


life  and  structure  :  as,  organic  bodies,  organic 
remains. 

*  3.  Forming  a  whole  composed  of  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  jarts  ;  organized. 

*  4.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art  to  a  certain  end, 

^  Organic  description  of  curves: 
Gam. :  The  description  of  curves  on  a  plane 
by  means  of  instruments. 

organic  acids,  >.  pi 

Chem. :  Carbon  acids.  Derived  from  hydro- 
carbons by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  of 
the  univalent  group  (COOH),  called  carboxyl, 
or  oxatyl,  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  hydrocarbon ;  the  number  of 
atoms  replaced  determining  whether  the  acid 
is  mono-,  di-,  or  trf-tiasic.  Most  of  these  acids 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohols,  by  re- 
placing H.j  iu  the  oxatylic  portion  by  O,  e.g., 

{  CHjHO  +°»=  {  CO&H  <«*«"  acid>  +  H»°  '• 
but  there  are  several  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  knowu  series. 

organic  analysis,  5. 

Chem. :  The  application  of  such  processes 
as  shall  determine  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  elements  of  which  a  compound  is  com- 
posed, and  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  contained  in  the  molecule. 

organic-bases,  s  pL 

Chem.  :  The  alkaloids  of  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  and  the  derivatives  of  ammonia 
produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
complex  organic  matter,  and  those  formed 
chemically  by  substituting  the  hydrogen  of 
ammonia  by  organic  radicals.  They  have  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  saturate  acids  like 
ammonia,  and  form  with  them,  in  many  in- 
stances, well-defined  crystalline  salt*. 

organic  chemistry,  *. 

Chfin. :  The  chemistry  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds in  which  the  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  is  directly  united  with  carbon. 
No  distinction  is  drawn  between  compounds 
which  are  the  products  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  and  those  obtained  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  the  elements.  It  is  owing  to  the 
number  and  great  complexity  of  the  carbon 
compounds  that  they  are  dealt  with  under  a 
separate,  division. 

organic  disease,  *. 

Pathol.  ;  The  morbid  state  of  an  organ  it- 
self, as  distinguished  from  a  functional  disease, 

i.e.,  one  affecting  functions. 

organic-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  directly  af- 
fecting the  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state. 

organic  matter,  s.    (See  extract) 

"Then  it  uo  elementary  or  self-satwistent  organic 
matter,  a*  Buffun  tnught :  the  inorganic  element* 
Into  which  the  particles  of  organic  matter  paw  bv 
their  final  decomposition  are  ovgautcally  recouii>o*ea, 
and  fitted  for  the  sustenance  of  auimals.  through  the 
oiwratlons  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  No  animal  can 
eulaist  on  Inorganic  matter." — Owen:  A  not.  /fuwrfe- 
frrofet  (1843).  p.  as. 

organic-radical, «. 

Chem. :  A  group  of  atoms  containing  one  or 
more  atoms  of  carbon,  of  which  one  or  more 
bonds  are  unsatisfied.  It  may  be  a  monad, 
dyad,  or  triad  radical,  according  to  the  number 
of  monad  atoms  required  to  complete  its  active 
atomicity. 

organic -remains,  s.  pi. 

Palceont. :  The  remains  of  organized  bodies 
(animals  and  plants)  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
(FossiL,  B.  I.  1,  2.] 

organic-substance,  organic  body, 
<.  A  substance  or  body  having  organs  iu 
action  and  consequently  life.  The  category 
includes  animals  and  plants. 

Gr-gan'-Ic-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  organical;  >ly.] 

1.  In  an  organic  manner ;  with  or  by  means 
of  organs. 

"  All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals  are  real  vegetables, 
that  is,  grow  organically  fnmi  seoda.  as  well  as  plants. 
Locke:  .fat.  PhUosophy,  ch.  viii. 

2.  With  reference  to  organic  structure  or 
disposition  of  parts. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  essential  working 
parts  or  system. 

"  Having  ft  voice  in  what  organically  concerns  the 
affairs  of  Egypt"— IK.  X.  Gladstone,  in  Timet.  Feb.  8, 
1882. 

or-gan  -Ic-al7ness,  s.     [Eng.  organical; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  organic. 


or-gan'-l-clsm,  *.  [Eng.  organic;  -i*m;  FT. 
organicisme.] 

Pathol. :  The  hypothesis  that  every  disease 
springs  from  the  lesion  of  some  particular 
organ. 

*  or  -gan-Ie, «.    [OBOANY.] 

*  or-ga-nlf  '-Ic,  a.   [Lnt.  organum  =an  organ, 
and_/<(cio  =  to  make.]  Forming  organs  or  organ- 
isms ;  producing  an  organized  structure ;  act* 
ing  through  or  resulting  from  organs. 

or-gan  I»0,  v.t.     [ORGANIZE.] 

or  gan  ism,  5.  [Eng.  organ;  -ism;  FT.  or- 
ganCtme.] 

1.  Organic  structure  or  disposition  of  parts  ; 
organization. 

"The  advantageous  organitm  of  the  eye."— Grew: 
Cotnto.  Sacra,  ch.  ill. 

2.  An  organized  body ;  a  body  exhibiting 
organization  and  organic  life ;  a  member  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

"  A  bucket  dropped  over>>o»rd  catches  only  the  water 
that  Is  free  of  phosphoric  organitm».r —baUy  Tele- 
grapk,  Sept.  U.  IStti. 

or  -gan-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  organ  ;  -tot ;  Fr.  organ- 
Me,*  8p  &  Ital.  organitta.] 
1.  One  wno  plays  upon  an  organ. 

"  Organist  of  Wes  tin  luster,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's 
private  music. "—  Wood  :  fasti  (Uon..  vol.  11 

*  2.  A  priest  who  organized  or  sang  in  parts. 
organist  tanager,  s.    [EUPHONIA,  II.] 

9  or-g&n'-I-ty,  *.      [Eng.  organ;  -tty.]     Or- 

ganibui. 

"  Devoid  of  heterogeneall  organity." 

M.  Mvrt :  /mmort.  qfaoul,  L  1L  M. 

or  ga-niz-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  organizdble ; 
-  *  '*/.  J  The  'quality  or  state  of  being  organ  iz- 
able  ;  capability  of  being  organized  or  turned 
into  living  tissue. 

or'  gan-iz  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  organise) ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  organized. 

"  Iu  the  midst  of  MI  oryanaabla  fluid  or  blastema." 
Carpenter  :  Animal  Phenology,  ch,  L 

*  or-gan-i-zate,  o.    [Eng.  organise);  -ate.} 
Orgauized.     (U.  More:  Preexist,  oj  Soult  21.) 

or  gan  i  za  tion,  or  gan  i  *a  tion,  s. 

[Eng.  organise);  -otiou;  Fr.  organisation,} 

1.  The  act  of  organizing ;  the  act  or  process 
of  arranging  and  getting  into  proper  working 
order  :  as,  the  organization  of  an  expedition. 

2.  The  state  of  lieing  organized  ;  that  which 
is  organized  ;  an  organized  body. 

3.  Organic  structure ;   the  disposition    or 
arrangement  of  the  organs  for  the  performance 
of  vital  functions. 

"  Hi*  physical  organisation  wms  nnosuallT  delicate. " 
—Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng  .  ch.  vii. 

4.  The  arrangement    of   the    parts  of   an 
Aggregate  or  body  for  work  or  action ;  system- 
atic preparation  for  action, 

"The  kind  ot  organization  which  will  produce 
equality."—  Brit.  Quarterly  Keriw,  1871,  p.  245. 

or   gan-ize,  or    gan  i»e,  v.t.     [Fr.  organ- 
iser; Sp.  &  Port,  organizar;  Ital.  organizare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form   or   furnish   with   suitable   or 
necessary  organs ;  to  give  an  organic  structure 
to.    (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.) 

2.  To  arrange  or  dispose  systematically  the 
parts  of  an  aggregate  or  body  for  work  or 
action  ;  to  get  into  proper  working  order. 

"  The  musical  portion  of  the  procession,  which  was 
remarkably  well  organised."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7, 
ISM. 

*  IX  Mv*ic:   To   sing  in   parts:    as,    To 
organize  the  Hallelujah. 

or  -gan-Iz-Ing,  pr,  par.  &  a.    [ORGANIZE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Charged  or  entrusted  with  the 
organization  of  a  body:  as,  The  organizing 
secretary  of  a  society. 

organizing  force,  s. 

Physioi. :  One  of  the  names  for  that  force  or 
power  which  an  organized  body  has  of  assimi- 
lating matter.  Called  also  Plastic-force,  Ac. 

or-gan-6-,  pref.  [ORGAN.]  Relating  to  or 
connected  with  an  organ  or  organs. 

*  or-gan' -i-g^n,  *.     [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr. 
yci/mto  (gennao)  =  to  engender ;  Fr.  organo- 
gene.] 


Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  which  an 
the  essential  elements  in  every  animal  ATM 
vegetable  structure. 

or-gan-o-g6n'-e'-sU,  *.    [Pref.  organo-t  and 

Eng.  gencsit.] 

Embryol.  <t  Biol.  :  The  branch  of  science 
which  traces  the  gradual  formation  of  aa 
organ  from  its  earliest  appearance. 

or:gan-o-g6n  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  organogentyV; 
•ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  organogeny  or  th» 
development  of  organs  in  plants  and  animals. 

or  gan-iig-en-*,  s.  [OROANOOENESIS,]  The 
development  or  formation  of  organs  in  plant* 
and  animals. 

or  gan  6  grdph'-ic,    or-gS.n-6  graph' 
ic-al,  a.      [Eng.  organograi'k(y)  ;   -ic,  -icai.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  organography. 

or  -  gan  -  fig7  -  ra  -  phlst,  s.  [Eng.  organo- 
grapk(y);  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  organo- 
graphy ;  one  who  describes  the  organs  of 
plants  or  animals. 

or  gan-og'-ra-phy,  *.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  ypaifrta  (graplw)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  organs  of  plants  and 
animals. 

or  gan-6  lep'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  ATJJTTIKOS  (llptikot)  =  disposed  to  accept; 
Aa^/Saiti*  (lambano)  =  to  take  ;  Fr.  organo- 
leptique.] 

1.  Making  an  impression  upon  the  senses  of 
other  organs. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  impressions. 

or  gan  o-lfig'-Ic  al,  a.    [Eng.  organologft); 
-tea/.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  orgauology. 

or-gan-61  -i-g^.  «.     [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr. 

Aoyos  (logos)  —  a  discourse.] 

1.  Gen.  :  The  branch  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  description  of  the  special  organs 
which  phrenologists  find  in  the  brain  ;  phren 
ology. 

or  gan  o  me  tal  lie,  a.  [Pref.  organo- 
and'Eug.  metallic.]  (See  compound.) 

organometallio-bodles,  «.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cals with  monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad  metals, 
e.g.,  sodium  ethide,  NaC]H6;  zinc  methide, 
Zn"<CH;;>2  ;  stannic  dimethyl  di  -  iodide, 
,  Ac, 


*  or  ga-non,  s.    [Or.]    (ORGAN,  «.] 

Philos.  :  A  word  formerly  almost  synony- 
mous with  method.  It  implied  a  body  of 
rules  and  canons  for  the  direction  uf  the 
scientific  faculty  generally,  or  with  reference 
to  some  particular  branch  of  inquiry. 

"Physiology  In  a  material  point  of  view  Is  the 
organun  of  medicine."—  Hamilton:  Jtibtph.  *  Logic 
(ed.  Mausel).  ill.  SI 

H  Novum  Organon:  The  name  given  bj 
Bacon  to  the  book  in  which  he  developed  the 
inductive  system  of  philosophy. 

or  gan  o  no  ml  a,  «.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  COM-OS  (nomoa)  =  A  law.]  The  doctrine  of 
the  laws  of  organic  life. 

or  gan-o-plas'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Eng.  plastic  (q.v.).]  Having  the  property  of 
producing  or  evolving  the  tissues  of  the  organ* 
of  animal  or  vegetable  beings. 

or  gan  6s  co  py,  *.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  (ncoirtw  (skopto)=to  see,  to  observe.] 
Phrenology. 

*  or'  ga-nilm,  s.    [ORGAN.! 

1.  The  same  as  ORGANON  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  machine  or  contrivance 
in  aid  of  the  exercise  of  human  labour  in 
architecture  and  other  arts. 

*  or'-gan-^  (1),  *.    [ORIGANUM.] 

Bot.  :  Origanum  vulgare. 

*  or'-gan-jf  (2),  *.    [ORGAN.]   An  instrument; 
a  means. 

"  Th'  nnreelsted  organlet  to  seduce  you." 

Chapman  :  Alt  fool  ft.  it.  L 

or   gan-zJne,  s.    [Fr.  organsin  ;  Ital.  organ- 

zino.  I  . 

1.  Thrown  silk  (q.v.). 

2.  Silk  fabric  made  of  such  thread. 


!ate,  ff  t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


orgasm— orifice 


or'-gdsxn,  s.    [Fr.  orgasTne,  from  Gr.  opyao>io'c 
•-•:ww),    from    upyaw   (orgaS)  =  to   swell, 

.  with  lust.] 
"1.  Ord.  IMng. :  Sudden  vehemence;  im- 

-ate  excitement  or  action. 
Med. :  A  state  of  excitement  of  an  organ. 

means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inosculation 
—  auditory  nerves,  the  oryatnu  of  the  spirits 
Id  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind 

-  ."—Durham :  Phyrico-Tteol.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  111. 

.  -geat  (ge  as  xh),  «.  [Fr.t  from  orge  — 
barley.]  A  liquor  or  syrup  extracted  from 
barley  and  sweet  almonds,  and  used  as  a 
flavour  for  beverages  and  edibles,  or  medicin- 
ally as  a  mild  demulcent. 

W  ge-ls,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
CROWN-LINO  (q.v.). 

*  or-&i-as'-tlc,  a,      [Gr.  t>pyiao"ri(to$  (orgias- 
tikos),  from  opyta  (orgia)  =  orgies  (q.v.).]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Orgia,  or  festivals 
in  konour  of  Dionysos. 

"Women  who  worshipped  a  barbarous  god  with 
bloody  and  orgiattic  rites. K—Klton:  Origin  of  tinglith 
History,  p.  25. 

or  gies,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  orgies,  from  Lat.  orgia, 
from  Gr.  opyta  (orgia)  =  orgies,  plural  of 
opytov  (orgion)  =  a  sacred  act ;  connected  with 
epyov  (eryon)=  work ;  Ital.  orgie;  Sp.  orgia, 
pi.  orgias.} 

1.  Secret  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with 
the   worship  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities, 
espec.  applied  to  the  revels  at  the  Dionysia, 
or  feasts  in  honour  of  Dionysos  or  Bacchus, 
which  were  characterized  by  wild  and  frantic 
revelry. 

2.  A    wild    revel,    a    drunken    carouse ; 
drunken  revelry. 

"In  Bacchus'  orgia  I  can  bear  no  part. 
And  scarcely  know  a  Diamond  from  a  Heart." 

Whyte:  I'oemt. 

*  or  gir  lous,    *  or'  gn-lous,  o.    [Fr.  or- 

gueitleux,  from  orguell  =  pride.]  Proud, 
haughty. 

"From  Isles  of  Greece 

The  princes  orgHlntit,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships." 

.Shokctj,. :  Troilui  *  Vreuida.    (ProL) 

orgues,  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Fort. :  Timbers  shod  with  iron  so  sus- 
pended as  to  be  dropped    upon   an  enemy 
passing  through  a  breach  or  gateway. 

2.  Ord. :  An  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
parallel  musket-barrels,  so  placed  as  to  be 
fired   simultaneously  by  a  train  of  powder. 
Such  was  the  weapon  of  Fieschi,  who  fired  at 
Louis  Philippe  (1844),  and  it  may  be  held  to 
be  the  predecessor  of  the  Mitrailleuse  (q.v.). 

•or  -gu-lous,  a.    [OROILLOUS.] 

tor'-&y,  s.  [ORGIES.]  A  revel,  a  carouse, 
drunken  revelry. 

"The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance." 

Byron  :  English  Bard*  A  Hcotch  favievtrt. 

Or-gy'-i-a,  *.  [Gr.  opyvia,  opyvtd  (orguia)  = 
the  length  of  the  outstretched  arms,  a  measure 
of  length.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Liparidse. 
Orgyia  antiqua  Is  the  Common  Vapourer ;  0. 
gonostigma  is  the  Scarce  Vapourer;  0.  ccenosa, 
the  Reed  Tussock,  and  0.  fuscelina,  the  Dark 
Tussock.  [VAPOURER.] 

6r-i-ba  -ta,  s.   [Mod,  Lat .  from  Gr. 
(oreibates)  —  a  mountain  climber.] 

Zool. :  Wood-mite  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Oribatidse  (q.v.). 

orlbat  I  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  orf6a((a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Wood-mites ;  a  family  of  Spiders, 
order  Acarina.  Eyes  are  present ;  there  are 
ehelieerae,  with  nippers.  The  first  joint  of  the 
palpi  is  very  large,  the  mouth  is  adapted  for 
biting  ;  the  skin  is  hard  and  brittle.  Accord- 
tag  to  Mr.  Michael's  Monograph  (Ray  Society, 
1884),  the  British  Oribatidae  fall  naturally 
into  two  sub-families,  Pterogasterinie,  which 
contains  the  type  genus,  and  Apterogasterinee, 
with  nine  geneou 

»  oY  l-ch&lc,  *  or'  I  cliche,  *  oVi-ch&l'- 

ciim,  *.  [Lat.  orichalcum,  aurichalcvm  = 
mountain  brass,  from  upetxaAicof  (oreichalkos), 
from  opos  (oros)  =  &  mountain,  and  ^oAx6« 
(chalkos)  =  brass ;  Ital.  oricalco ;  Sp.  auncofco ; 
Fr.  orichalffue.]  A  metallic  substance  resem- 
bling gold  in  colour ;  a  mixed  metal  resem- 
bling brass ;  brass,  bronze. 

"Nor  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phoenlce." 

Spenicr :  iluiopotmot,  78. 


or  I  chal   9ite,  ».    [AURICHALCITE.] 

or1-!-?!,    *  dV-I-ol,   * o  ry-all,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

oriof  =  a  porch,  a  gallery,  a  corridor,  from 
Low  Lat.  oriolum,  from  Lat.  aureolum  = 
gilded,  from  aurum  =  gold.] 

*  1.  A  recess  within  a  room ;  a  small  room ; 
a  portico. 

2.  A  projecting  window,  mostly  of  a  tri- 
agonal  or  pentagonal  form,  and  divided  by 
mullions  and  transoms  into  different  bays 
and  other  proportions.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
two  stories,  and  when  it  does  not  reach  to 
the  ground  it  is  supported  on  brackets  or 
corbels. 

*  oV-I-en-cy",  s.    [Eng.  orient ;  -cy.]    Bright- 
ness of  colour ;  strength  of  colour. 

6r'-i-ent,  a.  Jk  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orient,  genit 
orientis,  pr.  par.  of  orior  =  to  rise.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

*'  Moon  that  iiow  meet's  t  the  orient  BUD.  now  fly'it 
With  the  fixed  stars."  Milton:  P.  L.,  L  SIS. 

2.  Eastern,  oriental. 

"  To  shew  how  the  orient  part  is  Joined  with  the 
Occident"— Badcluyt :  Voyngtt,  i.  215. 

3.  Clear,  bright,  shining,  pellucid,  lustrous. 

"And  yet  they  [pearls]  as  orient  as  they  be.  wax 
yellow  with  age.  — >.  Holland :  Pliny,  pt.  i.  p.  2». 

4.  Ofsuperiorqualityorexcellence;  perfect; 
without  a  flaw. 

"  Accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  getus." 

WordworA .  Excurtion,  bk.  IT. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  part  of  the  horizon  in  which  the 
sun  first  appears  ;  the  east. 

"  Furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." 

Ttnnyton  :  J'rincw,  Ui.  S. 

*  2.  A  pearl. 

3.  (0-)  The  Turkish  dominions  and  the 
countries  to  the  east  thereof;  opposed  to 
Occident. 

b'r'-I  -ent,  v.t.    [ORIENT,  a.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Surv. :  To  define  the  position  of  in 
respect  to  the  east ;  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  relative  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

2.  Fig. :  To  adjust  or  connect  by  reference 
to  first  principles. 

or  i  en'  tal,  *  or  I-en'-tall,  a.  &  $.     [Fr. 

oriental,  from  Lat.  orientalis,  from  oriens, 
genit.  orientis,  pr.  par.  of  orior  =  to  rise.) 
[ORIENT,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Eastern ;  situated  or  being  in  the  east ; 
pertaining  to  the  east  or  eastern  countries. 

"  The  false  restrictions  of  oriental  reserve."— Cooper.- 
Berovnet  of  th*  P<ut,  p.  «. 

*  2.  Proceeding  from  the  east. 

"To  receive  some  appropriate  influence  from  the 
mil's  ascendant  and  oriental  radiations."— tirown*  : 
Vulgar  Krn.urt. 

3.  Derived  or  taken  from  the  east  or  east- 
ern nations. 

"The  Idea  was,  like  most  others  of  his,  oriental."— 
Qbtcrwr,  No.  fl. 

4.  Excellent,    from    the    belief   that    the 
mineral  productions  of  the  East  far  transcend 
those  of  the  West. 

"  Set  with  great  and  oriental  perles."— BaU :  Bmry 
rill.  (an.  12). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an 
eastern  country  ;  an  Asiatic, 

"  The  Jews,  and  all  the  Oriental*,  took  all  those 
prophecies  iu  a  literal  sense."— Qrtw;  Cotntv.  Sacra, 
bk.  IT.,  ch.  I. 

oriental-amethyst.  >. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.v.),  of 
various  shades  of  purple,  resembling  those  of 

amethyst. 

oriental  carnclian,  «. 

Min. :  A  earnelian  (q.v.)  of  a  very  deep 
colour. 

Oriental-opal,  s.    [PRECIOUS-OPAL.] 
oriental-region, «. 

Zool  &  Geog.:  A  small,  compact,  but  rich 
and  varied  region,  consisting  of  all  India  and 
China  from  the  limits  of  the  Palwarctic 
region,  all  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands  as 
far  east  as  Java,  Borneo  and  the  Philippines, 
and  Formosa.  (Wallace:  Geog.  Diet.  Anim., 
L75.) 

oriental  ruby,  s. 

Min. :  The  true  ruby,  a  red  variety  of 
sapphire  (q.v.).  [RUBY.] 


oriental-sapphire,  *. 

Min. :  The  true  sapphire  (q.v.),  which  in- 
cludes the  transparent  varieties  of  corundum. 

oriental  topaz,  . . 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.v.),  of  various 
shades  of  yellow. 

or  i  on -tal-ism,  s.    [Eng.  oriental;  -ism.] 

1.  An  idiom,  expression,  or  form  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  languages  ;  the  idioms 
of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

2.  The    customs   or   manners    of    eastern 
nations. 

"  The  separation  of  the  sexes  which  disgraces  modem 
Orimtalitm."— Cooper  :  Heroine*  of  the  Pait,  p.  6. 

*3.  Knowledge  of  oriental  languages  and 
literature. 

or-i-en'-tal-ist,  s.    [Eng.  oriental ;  -ist.} 

•L  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  eastern  coun- 
tries ;  an  oriental. 

2.  One  who  is  teamed  in  the  languages  and 
literature  of  eastern  nations  ;  one  who  studies 
eastern  languages,  antiquities,  or  customs. 

"Professor  Bjorn   Sthal,  a  Swedish    orientalitt.'— 
Teignmouth:  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jontt. 

U  The  nrst  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists was  held  in  Paris,  Sep.  1,  1873. 

'6r-i-6n-tal-i-tfc  *  br-I-en-tal'-ll-tfc  a 

[Eng.  oriental;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
jing  oriental-  or  eastern. 


"  His  revolution  beintc  regular,  it  hath  no  t 

peculiar    from    Its    orientatity.  —  Browne:     Vulgar 
Errvurt,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  Til. 

6r-I-en'-tal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  oriental;  -ize.] 
To  render  oriental ;  to  adapt  or  conform  to 
oriental  manners,  customs,  or  character. 

6V-i-e'n-tate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  orient;  -ate.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  assume  an  eastern 
direction  ;  to  turn  towards  the  east. 

B.  Intransitive:  * 

I.  Lit. :  To  assume  an  eastern  direction ; 
to  turn  towards  the  east. 

II.  Fig. :  To  discover  one's  true  position ; 
to  find  out  where  one  is. 

or-I-e'n-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [ORIENTATE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:   The  act  of  turning  towards  th« 
east ;  the  state  of  being  turned  towards  the 
east ;  a  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
east 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  finding  out  one's  true) 
position. 

IL,  Technically  : 
1.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 
"In  discussing  sun-myth  and  sun-wonblp.  It  has 
come  iutovle'rT —  •— • 


happiness  and  glory,  of  the 

HO   "     -  - 


,, .rlth  durkuesa  and 

death  and  decay,  has  from  remote  ages  rooted  it- 
self into  religious  belief.  It  will  illustrate  and  confirm 
this  view  to  observe  how  the  same  symbolism  of  east 
and  west  has  taken  shape  in  actual  ceremony,  giving 
rise  to  a  series  of  practices  concerning  the  posture  of 
the  dead  in  their  graves  and  the  living  In  their  tem- 
ples, practices  which  may  be  classed  under  the  genera] 
heading  of  Orient<ition."—JS.  S.  Tylor:  Prim.  Cull.  (ed. 
1871).Trm. 

2.  Arch. :   The  placing   or  building  of  a 
church  so  that  its  chancel  is  towards  the 
east,  or  that  part,  of  the  east  in  which  the 
sun  rises  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint. 

3.  Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  means  by 
which  animals,  when  taken  from  home,  ar( 
able  to  trace  their  way  back. 

4.  Surv. :  The  act  of  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  the  side  of  a  triangle,  or  the  direction 
of  a  chain  of  triangles. 

dr'-I-Sn-ta-tor,  «.    [Eng.  orientate) ;  -or.) 

Surv. ;  An  instrument  used  in  regulating 
the  ground-plan  of  a  church,  ao  as  to  present 
the  chancel  to  the  east. 

*or'-i-ent-ness,  *.  [Eng.  orient;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  orient,  bright, 
or  lustrous ;  brightness,  lustre ;  specif,  applied 
to  gems. 

"Pearls  far  short  of  the  Indian  In  orientneu."— 
fuller:  Worthiet;  Cumberland. 

oV-I^e/or-X-fis/or-l-fejc.*.  CFr.orijlce, 
from  Lat.  orificium;  lit.,tliefnaking  uf  a  mouth, 
from  os  (genit.  oris)  =  a  mouth,  and  jacio  =  to 
make  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  orificio.]  An  opening  or 
aperture,  as  of  a  tube,  pipe,  &c. ;  a  perfora- 
tion. 

"And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  DO  orifice."  bAaJcctp. :  TroUut,  v.  L 


boll,  bol*-  ;  p£ut. 
-oian,  -tian  =  ah  an. 


;  cat,  ^cll,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  £em  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  -  £ 
-tion.    sion  -  shun  ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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oriflamb— originator 


•cV-I-flamb  (6   silent),   or-i-flamme, 

or  y-flambe,  *.  [O.  Fr.  oriflamble,  from  Low 
Lat.  aurijtumma  =  a  golden  flame,  a  golden 
banner  :  Lat.  aurum,  =  gold,  and  flamma,  =  a 
flame.]  The  ancient  royal 
banner  of  France ;  originally 
the  banner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  ^ 
which  received  many  impor- 
tant grants  from  the  early 
French  kings.  Its  colour 
was  purple  with  a  tinge  of 
azure,  and  gold.  It  became 
the  banner  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  The 
oriflamme  borne  at  Agin- 
court  was,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  an  oblong  red 
flag,  split  into  five  points. 
It  sometimes  bore  upon  it 
a  sidtire  wavy,  from  the 
centre  of  which  golden  rays 
diverged. 


(OBiaANUH.) 

Bot. :  Marjoram  (q.v.). 


(From  M'lrtiit:  Jli$- 
totrc  de  /Vance.) 

or  i  g&n'-I-da,  s.  pi  [Lat.  origan(um);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  menthaceoua  plants,  tribe 
Satureia. 

6  rig'-a-ntim,  *.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  Iptiyavov 
(oreigdnon),  itpeiyavas  (oreiyanos)  =  wild  mar- 
joram.) 

Bot. :  Marjoram ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Origanidte.  Calyx  five-toothed  or  two- 
lipped,  with  ten  to  thirteen  nerves.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  nearly  plane ;  lower 
one  patent,  trifld.  Stamens  diverging,  the 
connective  sub-triangular.  Small,  often  hoary, 
much-branched,  aromatic  shrubs.  Known 
species  twenty-one.  Origanum  vulgare,  the 
Common  Marjoram,  is  British.  [MARJORAM.] 

*  0.  Dictamniu  is  the  Cretan  Dittany  (q.v.).  in 
India  0,  Iteracleoticum.  and  0.  normale  are  used 
as  pot-herbs.  0.  Marjorana  is  a  seasoning 
herb.  0.  sipyleum  is  the  Hop-plant,  some- 
times cultivated  in  cottage  windows. 

"  Origan  or  orgament,  which  In  tast  (aa  wee  have 
Midj  rcseiubleth  saveri*."— /'.  tiullwtd :  PlinH,  l>k.  x x. . 
eh.  x vii. 

5r-I-gen-I«m,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Origen;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  a  corpus 
of  religious  opinions  attributed  to  Origcn 
(A.D.  185-253),  a  Father  of  the  Church,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his  age. 
He  was  chief  catechlst  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  though  he  had  rendered 
himself  physically  unfit  from  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew  xix.  12.  He  was  deposed  from  the 
priesthood  in  A.D.  229.  The  opinions  attri- 
buted to  him  were  :  (1)  That  there  is  an  in- 
equality between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Father  being  the  greatest ;  (2)  the  pre- 
existence  of  human  souls,  including  that  of 
Christ;  (3)  that  mankind  will  not  have 
material  bodies  at  the  Resurrection  ;  (4)  the 
limited  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  and  of  the  evil  spirits ;  and  (5)  the 
re-absorption  of  all  intelligent  beings  into 
the  Source  of  Being  whence  they  sprang. 

"To    defend    themselves    against    the    charge  of 

OrtfmHim,"-McClint<K*  A  Strung;  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.. 

Vii,  436. 

6r  -I-gen-Jjrt,  a.  &  *.   [Eng.,  &c.  Origen ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  either  of  the  sects  described  under   B. 
(More  usually  of  the  former.) 

"  A  very  able  defence  of  Origenitt  opinion!  was 
printed  anonymously,  In  the  year  1661.  by  Bust. 
Bishop  of  Dromon."— Aunt :  Diet.  Sect*,  p.  8*8. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Church  Hist.  (PL.): 

1.  Those  who  held  all  or  any  of  the  opinions 
attributed  to  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

H  In  A.D.  544  Justinian  I.  issued  an  edict 
against  them,  and  the  Fifth  General  Council 
(the  Second  of  Constantinople)  condemned 
them  in  553. 

2.  A  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanfns,  as  the 
followers  of  an  Origen  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.     They  are  spoken  of  as  addicted  to 
shameful  vices.  • 

6-Hg-en-ist'-!c,  a.  [Eng., -Ac.  Origen; 
•ititic.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  founded  by  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

"Th«  mysticism  ...  of  the  OrtffeniUic  monks.'— 
McClintock  &  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  vii.  «1. 


6r-Ig-In,  *.  [Fr.  origins,  from  Lat.  originem, 
accus.  of  origo  =  a  beginning,  from  orior  = 
to  rise,  to  begin  ;  Ital.  origint.] 

1.  The  beginning  or  first  existence  of  any- 
thing ;  the  commencement ;  the  rise. 

"  I  think  he  would  have  set  out  Ju»t  as  he  did.  with 
the  origin  of  Ideas."— J'oots;  Divertttmt  of  Purity, 
vol.  i..ch.  li. 

2.  That    from    which    anything    primarily 
proceeds ;    the   source,    fountain,    cause,    or 
occasion  of  anything;  that  from  which  any- 
thing derives  its  existence  or  beginning. 

"  The  Griffin  of  forma  .  .  .  hath  been  found  on*  of 
the  most  perplexed  enquiries  that  belong  to  natural 
philosophy."— B'Sfte-  tfark*  III  SI. 

3.  Descent,  derivation. 
If  Origin  of  a  muscle : 

Anat.  :  The  more  fixed  extremity  of  a  mus- 
cle, when  this  can  be  ascertained.  (Quain.) 

*  or   ig  In,  v.t.    [ORIGIN,  s.]     To  originate; 
to  give  rise  to. 

"  I'iiia  proverb  was  origintd."— Fuller :  Worthiet, 
If.  678. 

*  S-ligf-ln-a-ble,  o.      [Eng.    origin;   able.] 
Capable  of  being  originated. 

6-rf  fr'-In-al,  *  o-rlg-in-all,  *  or-yg-yn- 

all,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  original,' from  Lat.  origin- 
alls,  from  origo  (genit.  originit)  =  an  origin 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  original;  Ital.  originale.] 
L  At  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  origin,  beginning, 
or  early  state  of  anything ;   first,  primary, 
primitive. 

"  He  wu  the  original  author  of  thoee  sanguinary 
•chelae*,"— Macaulay :  Bite.  Jfnff.,  eh.  T. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  talent  to  originate 
new  thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought. 

11  He  wu  on*  of  the  most  orioinat,  profound,  and 
accurate  thinker*  of  Ui*  age."— Mactiulay ;  Ilitt.  Eng., 
ch  zv. 

3.  Not  copied ;  made,  done,  or  produced  by 
the  author :  as,  the  original  text  of  an  author. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  origin,  beginning,  cause,  or  source. 
O  eaate  first  of  our  confusion,  O  original  ot  our  dam- 
nation." Chauesr :  C.  T.,  lit,43i. 

2.  The  first  copy,  the  archetype ;  that  from 
which    anything    is    copied,   transcribed,   or 
translated ;   opposed  to  copy,  duplicate,  or 
replica. 

"  Compare  this  translation  with  the  original." — 
Addium. 

3.  The  primary  or  primitive  stock,  root,  or 
type  from  which  various  species  have  originated 
or  been  developed. 

"The  original*  ol  most  of  tb*  provincial  constitu- 
tions of  Christendom."— D*nM;  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

4.  The  language  in  which  a  work  is  written ; 
as,  To  read  a  work  in  the  original. 

5.  The  sense,  spirit,  or  character  of  that 
from  which  anything  is  copied,  deduced,  or 
derived. 

"  They  have  something  more  or  less  of  the  original." 
—Dryden:  JueenaL  |Ded.( 

6.  A  person  of  marked  peculiarity  or  in- 
dividuality of  character ;  an  eccentric  person. 

1  (1)  Original  bill  in  equity: 

Law :  A  bill  relating  to  some  matter  not 
before  litigated  in  the  court  by  the  aaua* 
person  standing  in  the  interests. 

(2)  Original-line,  plane,  or  point: 

Perspective :  A  line,  plane,  or  point  referred 
to  the  original  object 

original  charter,  s. 
Scots  Law :  A  charter  granted  first  to  the 
vassal  by  the  superior. 

original-position,  5. 

Music :  A  chord  is  said  to  be  in  its  original 
position  when  the  ground-note  is  in  the  bass  ; 
in  other  words,  before  it  has  undergone  Inver- 
sion, or  when  its  upper  notes  are  in  the  order 
3,5,8. 

original-sin, «. 

Theology: 

1.  Anglican :  Sin  for  which  each  individual 
is  held  to  be  responsible  before  he  has  com- 
mitted any  actual  transgression.  It  arises 
from  the  first  sin  of  Adam  in  Paradise; 
opinions,  however,  differing  as  to  the  precise 
connection  between  thetwo.  The  ninth  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  considers  it  "  the 
fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  ingendered  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  eviL" 


2.  Roman:  In  the  Small  Catechism  (ed.  1883, 

§.  17),  published  by  authority,  original  sin  i* 
etined  to  be  "that  guilt  and  stain  of  sin 
which  we  inherit  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
origin  and  head  of  all  mankind."  The  Council 
of  Trent  (sess.  v.,  Dec.  de  Peccato  Originali) 
defines  that  Adam  lost  original  justice  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  descendants, 
and  that  he  poured  (transfudisse)  sin—  the 
death  of  the  soul  —  into  the  whole  human  race. 
This  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  Kninunw 
v.  12.  The  Council  declared  that  nothing  In 
the  decree  as  to  original  sin  was  to  apply  it 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  Presbyterian:  The  Confession  of  Faitlj 
considers  that  our  first  parents  "being  th" 
root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  I  th- 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit]  was  imputed,  and 
the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature 
conveyed  to  all  their   posterity  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation  "  (ch.  vi.). 
[IMPUTATION,  PELAQIANISM.J 

original-  writ,  s. 

Law:  A  mandatory  letter  issuing  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  being  the  be- 
ginning or  foundation  of  a  real  action  at 
common  law. 

*  d-rl&'-In  al-Ist,  *.     [Eng.  original;  -tot.) 
A  person  of  original  genius  ;  an  original. 

6  rig-I-noT-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  original;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original  ;  the 
power  or  talent  of  producing  new  thoughts  or 
combinations  of  thought. 

"  He  had  little  energy  and  no  originality."  -Xacau- 
lay:  Wit.  Sng.,  ch.  i. 

6  rig  !n-al-ly,    *  o  rlg-ln-al-lye,    adv. 

[Eng.  original;  -ly.] 

1.  Primarily  ;  from  the  beginning  or  origin; 
from  the  first. 

2.  At  first  ;  at  the  beginning  or  origin. 

"  It  was  originally  a  half  length  ;  but  has  been  very 
badly  converted  into  a  whole  figure."—  WalpUc  :  JMO- 
dolei  of  I'uintitt'j,  vol.  L,  ch.  i  v. 

3.  In  an  original  manner. 

*  dr-Ig'-In-al-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  original;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original  ;  ori- 
ginality. 

•d-rlgr-In-ant,  a.  [Bng.  origin;  ^jn/.j 
Tending  or  serving  to  originate  ;  original. 


y^  a.  [Fr.  origlnairet  from 
origine=  origin  (q.v.);  Lat.  originarius;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  origiiuiriv.} 

L  Producing  or  causing  existence  ;  origin- 
ating. 

"  The  production  of  animals  In  the  origlnary  way, 
requires  a  certain  d«gr**  of  warmth."—  CA«-jn*«. 

2.  Primitive,  primary,  original. 

"  Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  nmst 
Resolve  to  my  origlna.ru  dust."       Sandgt  :  On  Jot. 

o  rlg-In-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  origin;  -ate.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  give  origin,  source,  or  be- 
ginning to  ;  to  cause  to  exist  or  be  ;  to  be 
the  cause,  origin,  or  beginning  of  ;  to  bring  into 
existence. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  take  origin  or  beginning  ; 
to  have  origin  ;  to  rise,  to  begin. 

"  The  least  of  our  concern*  (since  from  the  leaat 
The  greatevt  oft  originate)."  Coiv/str  :  Tatk.  11.  1*8. 

6  lig-$-na'-tian,  «.     [Lat.  originatio.} 

1.  The  act  of  originating  ;  the  act  of  bring- 
ing into  existence  ;  the  state  of  being  origin- 
ated or  brought  into  existence  ;  first  produc- 
tion; origin. 

2.  Origin,  source,  rise. 

"  New  streams  .  .  . 

Bfltum  from  whence  they  had  oriffination." 

Drome  ;  Farapkrtue  on  £cclesiatlM,  L 

3.  Mode    of    production,    originating,    or 
bringing  into  existence. 

"Thin  erucA  It  propagated  by  animal  parents  to  wit, 
butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all  cater- 
pillars."—  Hay  :  On  the  Creation, 

*  6-riir-I-Ea-tIye,  a.   [Eng.  originate)  ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  quality  or  power  of  originating  or 
bringing  into  existence. 

*  O-rig'-I-na-tiyo-l^.adv.   [Eng.  originative; 

-ly.]     In  an  originative  manner;   so   as  to 
originate. 

6  rig'-i-na  tor,  «.  [Eng.  originate);  •or.} 
One  who  originates  or  begins  ;  a  cause,  an 
origin. 

"The  Normans  themselves  were  not  oriytnatorif 
but  their  power  of  adapting  the  ideas  of  others  was 
wonderful.  —Gardener  it  Muilinyer  :  Jntrnd,  to  Kng. 
Bitt.,  ch.  ill. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  --  kw. 


oriieyite — ornamentally 
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•-ri'-ley-ite.  s.     [Named  after  Mr.  O'Riley,  of 

Burniah  ;  sutf.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  found  in  Burmah. 
Hardness,  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  7'34  to  7'42  ;  colour, 
steel-<jray  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  streak,  dark  -gray. 
Analysis  yielded  :  arsenic,  88'45  ;  antimony, 
0'54  ;  copper,  12'13  ;  iron,  42'12  ;  oxidised  sub- 
stances, fl'19;  insol.,0p12=99'55. 


on,  *.  [Fr.  orUlon,  oreillon,  from  oreiVe 
=  an  ear,  from  Lat.  auricula,  dimin.  of  mtris 
=  anear(q.v.).] 

1.  Fort.  :  A  curved  projection  formed 
by  the  face  of  a  bastion  overlapping 
the  end  of  the  flank,  intended  1 
protect  the  latter  from  oblique 

nre. 

2.  An  earthen  mound  OTtilta> 
faced  with  brick. 

«r'-J-ole,  s.  [ORIOLUS.] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Oriolus  gnl- 

»«K  the  type-species  -^  ORILLON. 
of  the  family  Oriolidaj 
(q.v.).  It  not  unfrequently  visits  the  British 
Islands  in  spring,  and  its  conspicuous  plum- 
age, bright  yellow  contrasted  with  black, 
chiefly  on  wings  and  tail,  often  brings  about 
its  death.  The  nest  i.s  suspended  under  the 
horizontal  fork  of  a  bough,  to  both  branches 
of  which  it  is  firmly  attached  ;  the  eggs  are  of 
a  shining  white,  sometimes  tiaged  with  pink, 
and  sparsely  dotted  with  purple.  The  bird 
known  as  the  Oriole  in  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  quite  a  different  family  (Icterida-), 
which  is  strictly  American.  The  splendid 
Baltimore  Oriole  (/.  gallmla)  is  magnificent  in 
color,  and  marked  by  its  peculiar  nest,  which 
is  a  long,  puree-like  structure,  hanging  from 
the  end  of  some  swaying  branch.  /.  tpurius, 
the  Orchard  Oriole,  is  a  common  species. 

2.  PI:  The  genus  Oriolus,  or  the  family 
Oriolidre. 

OT-I-M'-l-dJB.  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  orioUus);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.  :  Orioles,  or  Golden  Thrushes  ;  a 
family  of  Passeres  or  Passer  i  formes,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions, 
migrating  into  the  western  Pakearctic  region, 
with  some  of  the  less  typical  forms  in  Austra- 
lia. There  are  five  genera,  aud  forty  species. 
(Wallace.) 

br-i-d'-ltis,  *.  [O.  Fr.  orfol  ;  Fr.  lariat,  from 
Lat.  aureolus  =  go  Id  -coloured,  splendid,  in 
allusion  to  the  brilliant  plumage  of  Oriolus 
galbula.] 

Ornith.  :  Oriole,  or  Golden  Thrush  ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Oriolidae  (q.v.). 
Twenty-four  species  are  known.  Habitat, 
Central  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Oriental 
region,  northward  to  Pekin,  and  eastward  to 
Flores. 

O-ri'-on,  *.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Mytkol.  :  A  -;s.e  orated  giant  and 
hunter,  the  son  of  Kyrieus,  a  peasant,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  prince  of  Tanagra, 

2.  Aslron.  :  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  south- 
ern constellations,  visible  at  some  season  of 
the  year  in  every  land,  and  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  winter  sky.    A  line  through  the 
Pole  Star  and  Capella,  if  produced,  will  cut 
It.    It  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  but 
has  been  supposed  also  to  resemble  the  human 
form  of  the  mythic  giant  Oiion.     On  his  right 
shoulder,  at  an  anjrle  of  the  quadrilateral,  is 
Betelgenae,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  on 
the  left  shoulder,  at  another  angle,  is  Bella- 
trix,  of   the  second  magnitude  ;  on  the  left 
ankle,  at  a  third  angle,  is  Rigel;  and  at  the 
right    knee,    the    fourth    angle,  is   the   star 
*  Orionis.      Around    the    waist,   inside    the 
quadrilateral,  is  a  belt  with  three  stars  in  a 
line,  viz.,  6",  «,  and  £  Orionis,  all  of  the  second 
magnitude.     Formerly  they   were  popularly 
called  Jacob's  Staff,  the  Golden  Yard  of  Sea- 
men, the  Three  Rings  of  Soothsayers,  Ac.  ; 
now  they  are  more  frequently  termed  the  Gold 
Grains  or  Spangles  of  the  Belt.    Nearly  a 
hundred  other  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  Orion,  besides  thousands  which  are 
telescopic.      There    is   also   an    irresolvable 
nebula  like  the  head  of  a  fish  below  the  belt. 
IU  appearances  under  the  spectroscope  are 
those  presented  when  gaseous  matter  is  ren- 
dered luminous  by  heat.     The  Romans  con- 
sidered Orioi  to  brine  with  it  stormy  weather. 
Virgil  (sEn,  i.  535)  calls  it  "  nimbosua  Orion," 


and  in  other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  belief 
that  this  constellation  was  the  herald  of 
coining  tempest. 

3.  Script. :  The  Vp?  (kesif)  of  Job  Ix.  9, 
xxxviii.  31,  and  Amos  v.  8,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  correctly  rendered  Orion. 
Kesil  means  foolish,  or  a  fool,  implying  that 
the  giant  constellation,  trusting  to  its  size, 
was  foolish  enough  to  defy  Heaven, 

O-ri'-O-nJd,  s.    [Eng.  Orion  (q.v.);  suff.  -id.] 
Astron.  (PL):   A  meteoric  ring  having  Its 
radiant  point  in  Orion.    The  orbit  of  the  earth 
intersects  it  in  October. 

O-ris'-kan-y,  s.    [A  North  American  Indian 

name.] 

Geog. :  A  post-village  in  Whitestown  town- 
ship, Oneida  county,  New  York.  (Lippincott.) 

Oriskany- formation,  5. 

Geol. :  An  American  formation  well  devel- 
oped in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  more 
sparingly  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hall,  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe,  &c.,  considered 
it  Devonian.  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  iv. 
153  ;  Murchison :  Siluria,  ch.  xvi.)  It  is  now 
classed  as  Upper  Silurian. 

6-ris  mo-16^  ic,  6  ris  mo  log   ic  al,  a. 

[Eug.  orismolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ioal.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  orismology. 

OT-I»-m6'l'-O-g&  s.  [Fr.  orismologie,  from 
Gr.  upi(7>oc  (horismos)  =  a  bounding,  from 
opt'Cu  (horizo)  =  to  bound,  to  define ;  opos 
(horos)  =  a  boundary.] 

Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  relates  to  the  explanation  of  technical 
terms. 

t  or  i  son,  "  or  i-soun,  *  or-y-son,  *  6V- 
ai  soil,  *  or-i-zon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  orison,  ore 
son,  oreison,  from  Lat.  orationem,  accus  of 
oratio  —  a  speech,  a  prayer,  from  oratns,  pa. 
par.  of  oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray  ;  Fr.  oraison  ; 
Sp.  oracirm ;  Ital.  orazionf.]  A  prayer,  a  sup- 
plication. (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"  Waste  not  thine  oriton."        Byron :  The  Oiaowr. 

*6V-i-z6nt,  .<••.    [Ital.oruvmte.]    The  horizon. 

(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,329.) 

*  ork  (1),  «.    [ORC.] 

*  ork  (2),  s.    [Lat.  orca.]    A  drinking  vessel 

Ork'-ney-an,  a.    [Eng.  Orkney;  -an.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Orkney  islands. 
"The  Orkneffan  skerries." 

LonyftHow:  Seaweed. 

*  or'-kyn,  s.    [Lat.  orca.]    A  drinking  vessel ; 
a  cup. 

"By*  an  yerthen  potle  or  vena*!!  lor  an  orkyn."— 

Udal  :  Apofh.  of  Krtttmus.  p.  91. 

orlc,  ».      [Fr. ;  Ital.  orlo  =  a  hem,  from  Lat. 
ora  =  a  border,  a  margin,  a  - 
coast.] 

1.  Heraldry: 

(1)  An    ordinary  in    the 
form  of  a  lillet,  round  the 
shield,  within,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  border. 

"  His  arms  were  Augmented 
with  an  orle  of  Lions'  paws."— 
Fuller  :  Worthiet,  i.  249. 

(2)  A  wreath  ;   a  roll  of 
cloth,  silk  or  velvet,  of  two 

colours,  sometimes  jewelled,  encircling  a  hel- 
met, and  supporting  an  heraldic  crest. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  ORLET  (q.v.). 
H  In  orle : 

Her. :  Said  when  the  charges  are  placed 
round  the  escutcheon, 
leaving  the  middle  of 
the  field  vacant,  or  oc- 
cupied by  something 
else. 

or'-le-ans,  s.  [From 
the  name  of  the  town 
where  made.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of 
cloth  goods,  having  a 
cotton  chain  and  wool- 
len filling,  used  for 
dresses.  It  has  a 
self  colour  and  highly  finished  surface. 

or'-let,  orle,  or'-lo  (1),  s.     [Fr.  ourlet;  Ital. 
orlo.]    [ORLE.] 
Arch. :  A  fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a  capital. 


ORLE, 


It  /s  called  a  cincture  when  it  Is  at  the  t«p  or 
bottom  of  a  shaft. 

or'-lo  (2),*.    [Sp.] 

Music :  A  Spanish  musical  wind- instrument. 

*or-loge,«.  [HoaoLooK.]  A  clock. 

Or-lSff',  *Or-lo-w^,  «.  One  of  the  largest 
diamonds  now  In  existence.  It  was  once  the 
eye  of  an  Indian  idol  aud  was  bought  by 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia  in  1775.  Still  po* 
sessed  by  Russia.  [See  DIAMOND.] 

or1 -lop,  *  ore-loop,  *  or-lope,  ».    [A  con 

tract,  for  owrlope,  from  Dut  overloop  =  a  run 
ning  over ;  so  called  because  it  runs  over  or 
traverses  the  ship ;  from  ouer=over,  and  loopen 
=  to  run.] 

Navt. :  The  lowest  deck  of  a  vessel  having 
three  decks ;  also  a  temporary  deck.  The 
deck  is  below  the  water-line,  and  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  magazine,  cock-pit,  and  for 
stores. 

or'-mer,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
tracted from  Fr.  ordlle  de  mer:  omi/e  =  an 
ear,  and  mer  =  the  sea.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  in  the  Channel 
Islands  for  the  genus  Hiiliotis,  where  it  is 
used  for  food,  after  being  well  beaten  to  make 
It  tender. 

or -mo -car '-pus,  or  mo  car'-pum.  ^ 
[Gr.  op^os  (hormos)  =  a  cord,  a  chain,  a  neck- 
lace, and  KapTro?  (karpos)  =  fruit.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysareae.  Ormocarpus, 
or  Ormocarpttm  sennoides  is  considered  in  India 
to  be  tonic  and  stimulant. 

or'-m4-lu,  s.  [Fr.  ormowZw,  from  or  =  gold, 
and  moulu,  pa.  par.  of  moudre  =to  grind.)  A 
brass  used  for  cheap  jewellery,  and  composed 
of  zinc  and  copper,  in  various  proportions,  to 
imitate  gold.  Gold  lacquer  is  used  to  heighten 
the  colour.  It  is  also  called  Mosaic  Gold  (q.  v.). 
Bronze  and  copper-gilt  also  go  by  this  name. 

ormolu-Tarnish,  s.  An  imitation  gold 
varnish. 

or  mo'-si-a,  *.    [Gr.  op/ioc  (hormos)  =  a  neck* 

lace.]      [NECKLACE-TREE.] 

or-mox'-y-lon,  *.  [Gr.  op^os  (hormos)  =  a 
necklace,  and  fuXo»»  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Palatobot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferte,  found  In  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 

Or'-muzd,  Or'-muad,  s.    [HORMUZD.] 

*  orn,  *  ourn,  v.t.  [Fr.  omer,  from  Lat.  ornc 
=  to  adorn,  to  ornament]  To  adorn,  to  orna- 
ment ;  to  deck  out. 

"God  stered  vp  nrophetes  and  orned  b's  chlrohe 
with  great  glory.' — Joye:  Expoticivn  of  Daniel.  (Arg., 
ch.  ii.) 

or'  na  mcnt,  *  or-ne  ment,  s.     [Fr.  orrw- 
ment,  from  Lat.  ornamentum,  from  orno  =  to 
adorn ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ornamento.] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 
1.  That  which  adorns,  embellishes,  or  beau- 
tifies  ;  an  embellishment,  a  decoration. 

"  Other  omamentet  all. 
That  lato  swiclie  a  wedding  shuldu  tell." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.lM. 

*  2.  That  which  adorns  or  adds  to  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  mind  or  character. 

"  The  ornament  of  a  meek  aud  quiet  spirit."—!  Piter 
ill.  4. 

3.  Outward  show  ;  specious  or  fair  outward 
appearance. 

"  The  world  is  «tUl  deceived  with  ornament." 

Sutkexp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ili.  1 

4.  One  who  adds  lustre  or  honour  to  a  class, 
sphere,  or  profession. 

or'-na-ment.  v.t.  [ORNAMENT,  «.]  To  adorn, 
to  decorate,  to  embellish,  to  beautify  ;  to  deck 
out. 

"The  Intervals  hetween  these  compartments  were 
richly  ornamented  with  Inlaid  plates  ol  glass  and 
Ivory."— Ob*erv*r,  Na  5L 

or-na-men -tal,  a.  &  ».  [Eng.  ornament; 
-al ;  Fr.  ornentental.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  ornament,  embellishment,  or  decoration ; 
serving  to  ornament  or  adorn. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  ornament,  an  adornment. 

"Beautified  in  the  ornamental*  thereof."— Fuller : 
Church  Hitt.,  IV.  li.  86. 

or-na-men'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ornamental; 
•ly.]  In  an  ornamental  manner;  so  as  to 
adorn,  embellish,  or  decorate. 


boll,  bdtf ;  pout,  jo\vl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
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or-na-me'n-ta'-  tiou,  *.  [Eng.  ornament  ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  ornamenting;  that  which 
ornaments  ;  an  ornament,  a  decoration  ;  a 
scheme  or  plan  of  decoration. 

"The  paunelted  atyle  of  ornamentation  recently  dis- 
covered at  Khorsrtl««l  anil  elsewhere."—  /'•JVUMWH  : 
niutt.  Handbook  of  Architecture. 

or'-na-me'nt-er,  s.  [Eng.  ornament,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  ornaments,  decorates,  or  embellishes. 

*  or'-na-mSnt-ist,  5.  [Eng.  ornament;  -ist.} 
One  who  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  pro- 
duction of  ornaments  ;  a  decorator  ;  a  maker 
of  ornamental  articles. 

or'-nate,  r.t.     [ORNATE,  a.]     To  adorn,  to 
embellish,  to  ornament,  to  beautify  ;  to  set  off. 


"  To  onintr  our  lanmge.  with  vsinge  words*  In  their 
propre  •Ignlflcntiou.  —  Sir 
bk.  lit,  ch.  zxlL 


T.  Slyot;   Th»  Governovr. 


or  nate',  a.  (Lat.  wriuituj,  pa.  par.  of  omo  = 
to  adorn.] 

1.  Adorned,  ornamented,  bedecked,  deco- 
rated, beautified. 

"  Bedeck'd.  ornate  and  guy." 

Hilton:  Sumtvn  Agontttf*,  TlO. 

2.  Rich   and    fine    in    character  ;    highly 
finished  ;  stately. 

"  And  1(  to  be  my  lady  it  refiue 
For  lacke  of  ornate  «peech,  I  would  be  wo." 

Ch'iucer  :  The  Court  of  /,OW. 

or-nate'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ornate;  -ly.]  In 
an  ornate  manner  ;  finely,  nobly. 

"  He  rehearsed  them  the  Mine  matter  Agalne  mother 
order  and  other  wonlw,  to  wel  tuid  ornately.'  -Sir  T. 
Mart  :  Worket.  p.  6*. 

*  or'-nate-neaB,  s.    [Eng.  ornate  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ornate. 

*  or'  na  ture,  s.    [O.  FT.  ,  from  Lat.  ornatura, 
from  ornuiu*.   pa.  par.   of  orno=to  adorn.] 
Decoration,  ornament,  ornamentation. 

"  A  mtwhroom  for  all  your  ornaturet."—  Ben  Jonton  : 
Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

*  or  nis  c6p  -Ic»,   «.      [Or.  flpw  (ornw)  = 
a  bird,  ana  O-KOITC'W  (skopto)^  to  see,  to  ob- 
•erve.]    [ORNITHOSCOPY.]    The  art  of  divina- 
tion by  the  observation  of  birds  ;  augury. 

or-nl»'-cd-pl»t,  s.  [ORNiacopics.]  One  who 
divines  ur  foretells  future  events  by  the  ob- 
servation of  birds  ;  an  augur. 

MVnlth-.  pref.    IOBNTTHO-.] 

1  OT-nlth'-io,  a.  [Gr.  3pw«  (ami*),  genit. 
opvtffos  (ornithos)  =  a  bird,]  Characteristic  of 
or  pertaining  to  birds. 

"  The  pectoral  arch  1»  In  many  reapeeti  very  or- 
ttithir  in  1U  character."—  Xicholton  :  Palmmtoioyy,  li. 

at. 
or  nith-Ich  mte,  s.    [OBKITHICBNITES.] 

Pai<eont.  :  The  English  name  for  any  of  the 
fossil  footprints,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
birds,  found  abundantly  on  the  sandstone 
slabs  of  the  Trias,  especially  in  the  sandstones 
of  the  Connecticut  valley.  [See  extract.)  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  first  element  of 
the  name  is  justified.  Prof.  Newton  (Encyc. 
Brit.,  Hi.  728)  says  that  "  the  best  American 
paleontologists  are  now  inclined  to  attribute 
them  rather  to  Dinosaurian  reptiles  than  to 
birds." 

"Dr.  Hitchcock.  President  of  Amhent  College, 
United  States,  first  submitted  these  impressions  to 
•cientific  ci  mi  |  lariaoti,  and  published  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  having  been  produced  by  the  feet  of 
living  blnU,  and  give  them  the  iiame  of  ornithlch- 
«U«*r—  Owen  :  t'aUront.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  825. 

or-nlth-Ich-nl'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  ornith-,  and 
Or.  l\vos  (ich>ios)  =  &  footstep.] 

Palteont.  :  A  genus  erected  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock for  the  birds  which  he  supposed  to  have 
made  the  fossil  t  racks  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  He  divided  it  into  two 
groups  :  (1)  Pachydactyli,  with  thpee  species, 
and  (2)  Leptodactyli,  with  five  species  and 
three  varieties  ;  but  remarks,  "  When  I  speak 
of  species  here  I  mean  species  in  oryctology, 
not  in  ornithology." 

"  Since  this  Is  a  department  of  oryctology  hitherto 
unexplored,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  lust  tiled  in  propodnig 
some  new  terms.  I  include  all  the  varieties  of  trucks 
under  the  term  Ornithichnitet  ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
Teuient  to  speak  of  the  subject  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
knowledge.  I  should  call  it  UniHMchin.i-jgy-"—  /*r<y. 
Bitctwk,  in  Amer.  Journ.  Set  *  Art,  ratix.  315. 


-h-nol'-O'-g^,  *.  [Pref.orni^-;  Gr. 
s  (ichitus)=&  footstep,  a  trace,  and  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =  a  wurd,  u  discourse.] 

flat,   Sdfnce:   Tnnt    branch    of  geological 
science  which  treats  ofOrnithichniles(q,v.). 

or'-nl-thme,  «.    [Kng.  omith(uric)  ;  -i>ic.} 
Chem.  :    C5Hi2N;Ai-    A  base  obtained  by 


boiling  ornithuric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

or'-nl-thite,  s.  [Gr.  opw  (arm's),  genit.  oppiffoc 
(ornithoa)  =  a  bird  ;  suff.  -itc  (Afiii).] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
•mall  crystals  in  the  guano  of  Sombrero  Island, 
Caribbean  8ea.  An  analysis  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  formula  (3CaO),  P2O5  +  2  aq. 
Dana  regards  it  as  an  altered  metabrushite 
(q.v.). 

Or  nl  tho-,  pref.  [Gr.  Spva  (ornis\  genit. 
op«9«  (ornithos)  =  a  bird.)  Bird-like,  having 
some  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  class  Aves. 

or-nl-tho  -bl-a,  s.  [Pref.  omUho-,  and  Gr. 
/Stow  (bioo)  =  to  live.] 

Entom. :  A  form  ot  Lipoptena  oral,  which, 
when  winged  and  parasitic  on  the  grouse,  has 
been  described  as  Orntikobia  palLida. 

or-nlth-d-odp'-rS*.  s.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  xoirpoc  (fcopros)  =  dung.]  The  dung  or 
droppings  of  birds  ;  a  term  applied  to  guano 

(q.v.). 

or  nith  6  del  phi  a,  t.  pi  (Pref.  ornilho-, 
and  Gr.  5<A*i>s  (fUlpKw)  =  the  womb.) 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  De  Blainvllle  for 
theMonotremata(q.v.),  because  the  uterine  en- 
largements of  the  oviducts  do  not  coalesce, 
even  in  their  inferior  portion,  to  form  a  com- 
mon uterine  cavity,  but  open  separately,  as 
in  tho  Birds  and  the  Reptiles.  In  Huxley's 
newer  classification,  they  form  his  group 
Prototheria  (q.v.).  They  are  the  Obtocoidea 
of  Dana. 

or  nith  4  del  -phlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  arnitho- 
delph^ia) ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff",  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ornithodelphia  (q.v.). 

or  nl   thog'-a-lttin,  *.     [Lat,  from  Gr. 

opuflcyyuAoc  (ornithogalon).'} 

Hot. :  Star  of  Bethlehem ;  a  genus  of  Scilleae 
(q.v.)  (iindfay),  or  Lilies  (Sir  Joxph  Hooker). 
The  bulb  is  coated  ;  the  leaves  all  radical  and 
linear  ;  the  flowers  racemose  or  corymbose, 
white,  with  the  perianth  segments  free ; 
ovary  triquetrous,  with  three  glands  on  the 
top.  Known  species  fifty  to  sixty.  One, 
Ornithogalum  pyrenatCTKt,  the  Spiked  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  is  British.  Two,  0.  nmbellatum, 
the  Common,  and  0.  nvtans,  the  Drooping 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  are  naturalised. 

or  nith  Old,  a.  (Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr. 
<ISuf  (eidos)  —  form.)  Resembling  birds  ; 
Having  avian  affinities. 

"I  attach  the  Tyixipus  to  tb«  omukoui  Ltzwds." 
— *.  Bitchcock :  /cAnofcyy  of  MattittAmtltt,  p.  10&. 

or  nith  Old  Ich  nite,  ».  [Eng.  onithoyl, 
and  ichntte  (q.v.).]  A  fossil  track  resembling 
that  of  a  bird. 

or  nith' -6  lite,  t.  [Fret  ornitho-,  and  Gr. 
AiSot  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

I'nlffont. :  Any  fossil  remains  of  a  bird.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  or- 
nithichnite  (q.v.).  As  yet  ornitholites  have 
only  been  found  in  the  newer  formations — 
the  Oolite,  Chalk,  and  the  Tertiaries. 

"  The  Pliocene  epoch  ta  far  leM  rich  than  the  j>n. 
ceding  in  omirtivlift.  »ud  what  Uave  been  found  are 
tar  len  well  determined."— Xncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  ath),  iii. 
ML 

or  nith  6  log  -io,  ».    [ORNITHOLOGICAL.] 

or  nith  6  log  -io-al,  a.   [Eng.  ornitlwlogiy) ; 

-iail.\    Of  or  pertaining  to  Ornithology  (q.v.). 

"  HAS  ?iven  a  very  detailed  description  of  it  ill  his 

eTcelleHtomi/^>^im(  dicti.mary.  —  Pennant:  Brit. 

Zoology;  The  H'ood  Sund-iiipfr. 

or  m  thol-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ornithology) ; 
•ist.]  One  who  is  •-  billed  or  versed  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  one  who  studies  and  describes  the 
natural  history  of  birds,  their  forms,  habits, 
structure,  and  classification. 


^,  s.    [Pref.  ornitho- ;  and  Gr. 
(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse;   Fr.  or- 
nithologie;  8p.  &  Ital.  ornitologia,] 

Nat.  Science:  "The  methodical  study,  and 
consequent  knowledge  of  birds,  with  all  that 
relates  to  them."  (Prof.  Newton,  in  Ennjc. 
Brit.,  xviii.  2).  It  embraces  Caliology  (which 
treats  of  nests),  Oology,  Pterylolngy,  and 
Ornithotomy.  Its  earliest  literature  dates 
from  Aristotle  (B.C.  385-322),  and  every  suc- 
ceeding age  has  added  its  quota.  To  two 
Englishmen,  however— Francis  Willugliby 
(1030-1672)  and  John  Ray  (1628-1705)  is  really 
due  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of 


scientific  Ornithology.  That  part  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  classification  of 
birds  is  an  unsettled  state  ;  but  the  fact  that! 
old  classifications  based  on  external  character- 
isticaare  of  little  or  no  scientific  value  U  now 
recognised.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Nitzsch  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  better 
method.  Sundevall  followed,  in  the  memoir  he 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stock- 
holm, in  1835  ;  and  Prof.  Huxley,  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Zoological  Society  (Proc., 
1807,  415-72),  in  which  he  made  his  celebrated 
announcement  that  "  Birds  are  greatly  modi- 
fied Reptiles,  "  proposed  a  morphological 
classification. 

or  nith  6  man  9^,  *.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  fiakrct'a  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.  J 
Divination  by  observation  of  the  actions, 
flight,  &c.,  of  birds  ;  augury. 

or  ni  tho  my  i  a,  s.  [Pref.  ornitho  ,  and 
Gr.  fj.via  (muia)  =a  fly.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Pupipara,  family  Hip- 
poboscidse.  The  species  are  parasitic  on  birds. 
Ornithomyia  avicvlaria  infests  many  birds  ; 
O.  hintndinis,  which  resembles  a  small  spider, 
is  usually  peculiar  to  the  martin,  though  Van 
Beneden  (Animal  Parasites,  p.  122)  relates 
a  case  in  which  these  insects  left  their  fea- 
thered hosts  to  attack  the  patients  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Lou  vain. 

'  or  nX  thSn,  «.  [Gr.,  from  Spws  (ornu), 
genit.  opi/1005  (omithos)  =  a  bird.]  A  building 
in  which  birds  and  fowls  are  kept  ;  an  aviary, 
a  poultry  house. 

or  ni  thSp'-ter-a,  *.    [ORNITHOPTEROS.J 

Entom.  :  Birds'-wing  Butterflies  ;  a  genus  of 
Papilionidae.  The  wings,  measuring  fully 
seven  inches  in  expanse,  are  velvety  Mack, 
contrasted  in  Ornithoptera  brookeana  with 
spots  of  brilliant  metallic  green,  replaced  in 
0.  crcuits  by  fiery  orange,  while  the  body  of 
the  latter  is  golden  and  its  breast  a  vivid 
crimson.  The  species,  which  are  numerous, 
are  distributed  over  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  reaching  their  maximum  of  siz« 
and  beauty  in  the  Moluccas.  (Wallace  :  Malay 
Archipelago.) 

or-nl-tho'p'-ter-iift,  *•  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  TT«POF  (pttron)  =  a  wing.] 

Palasont.  :  An  imperfectly-known  genus  of 
Pterosauria  (q.v.).  It  comprises  forms  having 
a  wing-finger,  with  only  two  phalanges.  It  is 
possibly  a  transition-form  between  the  Rep- 
tilia  and  Aves,  or  it  may  be  really  referable  to 
to  the  latter  class. 


«  «.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr.^owv 
(pous)  =  &  foot.] 

Bot.  :  Bird's-foot  ;  a  genus  of  Coronilleae 
(q.v.).  [BIRD'S-  FOOT.] 

or  m  tho  rhyh  chi  dro,  «.  pi.  Mod.  Lat. 
>>r/iithorh}'nch(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtr,} 
Zool  :  The  first  of  the  two  families  consti- 
tuting Huxley's  sub-class  Prototheria  (q.v.). 
It  contains  a  single  genus  Oruithorhynchus 
(q.v.X 

or  nX-thS-rhyn'-chiis.  ».     [Pref.  ornitho-, 
and  Gr.  pvy\o<;  (rhungchos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  fiimily  OrnSf- 
thorhyuchidae,  founded  by  Bluinenbach  (1800), 
the  name  Platypus,  given  by  Shaw  (1799), 
being  previously  taken  for  a  genus  of  Cole- 
optei-a.  Premaxilhe  and  mandible  expanded 
anteriorly,  and  supporting  a  horny  beak  ; 
teeth  supplied  functionally  by  horny  struc- 
tures; legs  short,  fitted  for  swimming;  feet 
webbed,  each  with  five  well-developed  toes, 
armed  with  large  claws,  and  beyond  which,  iu 
the  fore-feet,  the  fntenlfgital  membrane  is  ex- 
tended. On  the  heel  of  the  male  is  a  homy 
spur,  with  a  basal  gland,  similar  in  structure 
to  the  iK>ison-fang  of  a  venomous  snake.  No 
evidence  as  to  the  function  of  this  spur  wa.s 
obtainable  till  Mr.  Spicer  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas  , 
187tf,  p.  162)  recorded  a  case  in  which  an 
animal  used  tins  weapon  to  inflict  a  severe 
wound,  which  was  followed  by  symptoms  of 
local  poisoning.  Tongue  not  extensile;  tail 
rather  short,  broad,  and  depressed  ;  eyes  very 
small;  fur  close  and  soft.  A  single  species, 
Ornitkorhynchuaparadoxus(B\Mm.),  0.  anatinita 
(J8haw),  inhabits  Australia  and  Tasmania.  It 
is  aquatic,  and  feeds  on  water-insects,  small 
mollusca,  and  worms.  For  a  long  time  a 
question  existed  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  animal  propagated  its  species.  The 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p«t, 
•P,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh«,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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"black  fellows"  asserted  that  it  laid  eggs; 
and  that  this  fact  was  known  to  some 
Europeans,  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  now  lying  before  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  will  show : 

"  I  rememlwr being  amused  that should 

think  the  English  people— the  educated  portion— 
•houlil  not  know  the  f  lutyinis  laiil  ew*,  for  I  recollect 
being  told  it  when  a  child,  and  my  mother  pointing 
out  the  curious  creature ainoiibr  the  stuffed  aiiiitmU  iu 
the  Hi  if  i-h  Museum." 

The  question,  however,  was  definitively  set 
at  rest  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Caldwell  (Sept.  1884), 
who  lias  found  that  the  Ornithurhynchus, 
though  mammalian  in  its  general  structure, 
is  beyond  doubt  oviparous,  laying  two  eggs 
at  a  time.  These  are  about  }  in.  in  the  longer, 
and  4  in.  in  the  shorter  diameter.  The  shell 
la  white,  strong,  and  flexible. 

or-nlth  6  saur,  s.  [ORNITHOSAURIAN.]  The 
aame  as  ORNITHOSAUKIAN,  1 1. 

or-nith  6  sdu-rl-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  omitho-, 

and  (jr.  <raupos  (so.uro.-i)  =  a  lixanl.  ] 

Palceont. :  Prof.  Seeley*s  name  for  the  Ptero- 
sauria  (q.v.). 

or-nlth-o  sau  -rl-an,  a.  £  s.     [Mod.  Lat. 

ornitkosauri^a);  Kng.  f*uff.  -an.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ornithosauria  (q.v.) 

"IU  omithoxaurian  character  waa  provable."— 
B.  G.  Seetey:  Ontlthosauria,  p.  78. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  Prof. 
Beeley's  sub-class  Ornithosauria. 

"The  proportions  of  the  Cambridge  Ornlthoiau- 
riant."—H.  O.  Seeley  :  Ornithi'sanria,  p.  4. 

or  ni  tho  sceT-i  da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ornitho-t 
and  Gr.  a«Aos  (skelos)  —  a  leg.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  order  of  Reptiles,  so 
named  by  Huxley  because  "they  present  a 
large  series  of  modifications  intermediate  in 
structure  between  existing  Reptilia  and  Aves." 
It  has  two  sub-orders,  Dinosauria  and  Comp- 
sognatha, 

or-nlth-o  scel'-J-dan,  a.  &  «.  [Mod.  Lat. 
omithoscelid(a) ;  Eng.  sufT.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Ornithoscelida  (q.v.). 

"This  transition*!  character  of  the  ornithotctlidan 
ilcelft'.m  it  moat  marked  iu  the  pelvis  au<I  bind 
limbs. '— tiuxlty  :  AnaL  Vert.  Anim.,  p.  261. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Orni- 
thoscelida. 

"  No  Omlthotcelidcm  Is  known  to  have  poueiMd  a 
«lavicle."— Huxley :  Atiat.  Vert.  Anim.,  p.  266. 

"or-nl  thoV-co-pIsts.  [Eng.  omtthoscop(y)  ; 
~i»t.]  Tlie  same  as  ORNISCOPIST  (q.v.). 

•  or  ni  thos'-co  py,  *.     [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 

Gr.  ffKoniu  (sfcopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe  ;  Fr. 
omithoscopie.]  The  same  as  ORNISCOPICS 
(q.v.).  (De  Quincey.) 

or-nltn-o-tom'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  omitho- 
fc^'O/).'  -ical-}  Pertaining  to  the  knowledge 
or  practice  of  the  anatomy  of  birds. 

"  The  merest  abstract  of  most  of  onr  present  omitho. 
tomical  kuowledge."-£;icjrc.  Brit.  led.  »t)i).  iil.  728. 

or-ni-thot'-o-mist,  s,  [Eng.  ornithology) ; 
•ist. }  One  who  practically  studies  the  anatomy 
of  birds. 

"To  harmonize  the  views  of  omithotomttts  with  those 
of  ornithologist*"—  Encye.  Brit.  (ed.  flth),  xviii.  \\. 

or-nl-thot'-i-my,  *.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  TOft^  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Nat.  Science :  The  knowledge  or  practice  of 
the  anatomy  of  birds. 

or-m  thiir'  ate,  s.    [Eng.  ornithur(ic);  -ate.} 
Ciunti.  :  A  salt  of  ornithuric  acid. 

Or-nl-thur'-fc,  a.  [Pref.  ornith-,  and  Eng. 
uric.]  (See  compound.) 

ornithuric  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  CigH.^NgO^  An  acid  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  excrement  of  birds  living  on 
food  mixed  with  benzole  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless,  anhydrous  needles,  melting  at 
182° ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  alka- 
line earths,  insoluble  salts  with  the  oxides  of 
the  heavy  metals. 

or'-nus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Flowering  Ash  ;  a  genus  of  Fraxinese. 
Petals  are  present.  About  twelve  species  are 
Known.  Orntts  europn-a  and  0.  rotmtdifofia, 
found  in  the  south  of  Eurupe,  are  both  called 
the  Manna  Ash. 


6r-i-  (1),  pref.    [OREO-.] 

6r-6-  (2),  pref.  [Lat.  os,  genit.  orit  =  the 
mouth.]  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
mouth. 

or  o  -anal,  a.  A  term  applied  to  an  ori- 
fice in  some  extinct  Crinoids  and  Cystideans, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
have  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  mouth  and  of 
an  anus. 

"The  Hew  advocated  by  Mr.  Billing!  la  that  this 
aperture  wu  the  mouth,  or  rather  that  it  wa*  oro- 
anaL"—  Nicliolton  :  Zoology  (wl.  1878),  p.  204. 

or  6-ban  cha'-9c  as,    or  o  ban'  che  EP, 

s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  orobanch(e)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece,  •<•«•.} 

Bot.  :  Broomrapes  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Gentianales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  leafless  plants  growing  parasiti- 
cally  on  the  roots  of  others.  Stems  covered 
with  brown  or  colourless  scales  ;  calyx  divided, 
persistent,  inferior;  corolla  monopetalous, 
irregular,  persistent  ;  stamens  four,  didynam- 
ous  ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  seated  in  a 
fleshy  disk,  with  two  or  more  parietal  poly- 
spermous  placentae  ;  fruit  capsular  ;  seeds 
very  minute,  indefinite.  Found  in  the  four 
great  continents.  Known  genera  fourteen. 
species  125.  More  abundant  in  the  Old  than 
in  the  New  World. 

or  6  ban'-che,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  bpopdyxn 
(orobangche)  =  a  parasitic  plant  ;  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  probably  =  dodder  ;  that  of  Dtos- 
corides  =  broom  rape.] 

Bot.  :  Broomrape  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Orobanchacese  (q.v.).  Corolla  surgent, 
four  to  five  cleft,  deciduous,  with  a  persistent 
base.  Known  species  about  seventy.  For- 
merly some  species  were  credited  with  high 
medical  powers,  but  are  not  BO  at  present. 
Orobanche  major  is  bitter  and  astringent.  An 
infusion  of  it  has  l»e*n  used  as  an  application 
to  foul  ulcers,  and  internally  to  restrain  alvine 
fluxes;  O.  rubra  (or  epUhymtnn)  was  formerly 
used  as  a  bitter  tonic. 

6V-*  bus,  i.  [Gr.  Spofioi  (orofcw)  =  the  bitter- 
vetch.] 

Bot.  :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Vicieae,  now  a 
sub-genus  of  Lathyrus.  Perennial  plants, 
without  tendrils  ;  calyx  gibbous  at  the  base. 
Two  British  species,  Lathynu  (Orobus)  mac- 
rorrhizus,  and  L  niger.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  first,  0.  macrorrhiziis  proper  (formerly 
Orobus  tuberosus),  and  /,.  Unuifolius. 

*  cr-A-graph'-Ic,  *  or  6  graph'  ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  orography);  -ic,  'ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  orography. 

tf-r6'g'-ra-phyt  *.  [Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
ypayu  (graptio)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 

Nat.  Science  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  mountains  and  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  world  ;  orology,  oreography. 

Sr-o-hip'-pus,  s.  [Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
(.Wo?  (hippos)  =a  horse.] 

Palceont.  :  An  American  genus  of  Equidfp, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  had  four 
toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hind  feet. 
The  beds  in  which  these  remains  were  found 
are  slightly  later  in  date  than  those  which 
yielded  Eohippus  (q.v.).  Prof.  Marsh  has 
discriminated  several  species. 

o'-roide,  o'-reide,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  or  =  gold  ; 
Gr.  «Z6os  (eidos)  —  appearance.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  alloy  resembling  gold  in 
appearance.  One  formula  for  its  production 
is  :  copper,  100  parts  ;  zinc  or  tin,  17  ;  mag- 
nesia, 0;  sal-ammonia,  :.rG  ;  quicklime,  012; 
and  tartar  of  commerce,  9.  Employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  watch-cases. 

B*  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  alloy  described 
under  A  :  as,  oroide  jewellery. 

fcr-o'-lo'g'-Ic-al,  o-  IEng.  orolog^y);  -teal; 
Fr.  orotogique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orology, 
as  a  treatise  on  mountains. 

fc-rol'-d-gist,  *.  [Eng.  orology);  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  urology;  one  who  describes  or  treats 
of  mountains. 


fc-rdl'-6-gy,  *.  [Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr.  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  orologie.] 
The  same  as  OBOORAPHY  (q.v.). 

6  rom'-e-ter,  $.    A  mountain  barometer. 


pJ.  [Mod.  Lattm»Ui(wm); 
Lat.  li'ui.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Orontiads;  an  order  of  Endogena, 
alliance  Jum-ales.  Herbaceous  plants,  stem- 
less,  or  creeping  over  trees,  or  aquatic  ;  flowers 
perfect,  crowded  on  a  single  thick  spadix, 
usually  with  a  spathe  ;  calyx  and  corolla  none, 
or  of  four,  nve,  six,  or  eight  scales;  stamens 
as  many  as  the  scales  ;  ovary  free,  with  on*  or 
more  cells;  fruit  a  berry.  Known  genera 
thirteen,  species  about  seventy.  (Lindley.) 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to  a  sub-order  of 
Aroideie.  [ACORUS.] 

8-ron  tl-ad,       [Mod.  Lat.  oronti(um);  Eng 

sutr.  -nd.]  " 

Bot.  (PI)  :  Lindley*s  name  for  the  Orontiacese 

d-r6n-tl-e'-«e,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ortmti(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Orontiaceae.  The  flowers 
have  a  regular  perianth,  the  leaves  are  plane, 
entire,  palmate,  or  pinnated  ;  ovules  pendu- 
lous. (Lindley.) 

$-r6n'-ti-um,  &  [Lat.,  from  late  Gr.  opov 
nov  (orontion),  which,  according  to  Hedericus 
=  (Lat.)  herba  =  an  herb.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Orpntiacew 
(q.v.).  A  North  American  plant  cultivated  in 
England.  The  root  of  Orontium  aquaticum  is 
acrid  when  fresh,  but  eatable  when  dry. 


pl-^n,  «.     [Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr.  inov 

(pioji)  =  fat  ;  Ger.  bergsetfe  =  mountain-soap.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  bole  of  a  dark  brown  to 
black  colour  ;  feel,  greasy.  Found  at  Olkutsch, 
in  Poland.  Dana  refers  it  to  the  species  Hal- 
loysite  (q.v.). 

*  br'-o-tiind,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  os  (genit.  orfc)  = 
the  mouth,  and  rotundus=  round,  smooth.] 

A.  As   adj.  ;    Characterized    by    fulness, 
clearness,  strength,  and  smoothness  ;  rich  and 
musical.     (Said  of  the  voice  or  manner  of 
utterance.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mode  of  intonation  directly 
from  the  larynx,  having  a  fulness,  clearness, 
strength,  and   smoothness,  and  having  the 
rich  and  musical  quality,  which  forms  the 
highest  perfection  of  the  human  voice. 

*  or   pha  line,  *.    [Fr.  orphalin,  from  O.  Fr. 
orphenin.]    An  orphan  (q.v.). 

or'  phan,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  orphanus,  from  Gr. 

dp</>cu'o;  (orpltanos)  =  destitute.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  child  who  has  been  bereft 
of  one  or  both  parents,  usually  the  latter. 
•'  I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan." 

Tennyton:  Locktley  Halt,  1M. 

If  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  general  guar- 
dian of  all  orphans  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  Church  Hist.  :  A  party  of  Hussites  who 
refused  to  follow  Procopius  or  to  elect  any 
special  leader  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  and 
called  themselves  Orphans  because  they  had 
lost  their  spiritual  father. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Being  an  orphan  ;  having  lost 
one  or  both  parents. 

"  An  onkuowii  artUt's  orphan  child." 

Tennyton  :  Sea  Dreamt,  2. 

orphans'  court,  s. 

Amer.  Lala  :  A  court  in  some  States  of  the 
American  Union,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  estates  of  orphans. 

or  -phan,  v.t.     [ORPHAN,  «.]     To  make  an 
orphan;  to  bereave  of  parents,  children,  or 

friends. 

"  The  M>bs  of  orphaned  infancy." 

l'ra'-'t:  Arminiiu. 

or   phan  age  (age  as  !g),  s.    [Eng.  orphan; 

-age.}  ' 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  an  orphan, 
*  2.  Orphans  collectively. 

"  In  London  the  share  of  the  children  fr.r  orphanage 
part)  ts  nut  fully  vested  In  them  tilt  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
one,  before  which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  te*tar 
meiit/—  Blackttone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  82. 

3.  A  home  or  asylum  for  orphans. 

1  The  first  mention  of  Orphan  -houses  is  m 
the  laws  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  In  modern 
times  one  was  founded  by  Augustus  Franckc, 
at  Halle,  in  1698  or  1099.  The  first  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  that  commenced  at  Hoxtoa 
in  1758,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  its  present  seat.  Many  others 
now  exist.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  that 
founded  by  George  Muller,  in  1S;.0,  and  still 
flourishing. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  c,hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-*ian,  -tian  =  shan.      tioa.    sion  _  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.     cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  •=  bel,  del. 
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*or'-phan-C3f,a.  [Eng.  orphan;  -cy.J  Orphan- 
hood^ 

"Thy  orpfeincy  nor  my  widowhood."— Sidney :  Ar. 
cadia,,  p.  2aT. 

*  or-phan-et,  s.     [Eng.  orphan;  dimin.  Buff. 
~tt.]    A  "young  orphan  ;  a  little  orphan. 

"  Calling  her  maids  this  arphantt  to  tee," 

Drttytan:  Hottt,  1. 

*  or  phan  hood,  *.     (Eng.  orphan;  -hood.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  orphan  ; 
orphanage. 

*  or  phan-Ism,    &      [Eng.   orphan;    -inn.] 
Orphanage,  orphanhood. 

or   pha-not    ro-phy,  s.      [Or.    dp$o«k 

(orphanoa)  —  destitute,  orphan,  and  Tpu4"j 
(troche)—  nourishment,  rearing ;  rpifyia  (trepito) 
=  to  nourish,  to  rear.] 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  or  rearing  orphans. 

2.  A  home  or  asylum  for  orphans ;  an  or- 
phanage. 

*  or-phan-ry,  «.     [Eng.  orphan;   -ry.}     A 
home  for  orphans  ;  an  orphanage. 

*  or  phar'-i-dn,  «.    [ORPBBUS.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  akin 
to  the  guitar  and  lute. 

or-phe'-an,  a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Orpheus,  a  celebrated  mythic  bard  and  musi- 
cian of  ancient  Greece ;  hence,  melodious. 

"  By  magic  suiuiuous  uf  the  Orphean  lyre." 

CowjMr;  Tai*.  11L  MT. 

orphoan  warbler,  s. 
Ornith. :  Curruca  orpitea,  a  song-bird ;  family 
Syividae.     Rare  in  England.    (Yarrell.) 

*  or  phe-line,  5.    [Fr.  orpheiin.]   An  orphan. 
(Chaucer.) 

or'-phe-<m, «.    [ORPHKUS.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  of  the  melo- 
deon  order. 

Or  pheus,  «.    [Or.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  A  celebrated  mythic  bard, 
•aid  to  have  been  a  son  of  Apollo  or  (Eagros, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  the  Huse  Calliope.     To- 
gether with  his  brother  Linus  he  was  regarded 
as  having  introduced  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
among  wild  and  untutored  hordes,  and  by  the 
power  of  song  to  have  charmed  savage  beasts, 
and  to  have  awakened  even  inanimate  nature 
into  life  and  rapture. 

2.  Ornith. :  Swain  son's  name  for  the  genus 
Mimus(q.v,). 

Or-phlc,  a.  [ORPHEUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Orpheus;  Orphean;  specif.,  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  Urphisni  (q.v.)b 

"  Oreek  literature  was  always  hostile  to  the  Orphic 
religion.-— £ncye.  Brit.  (eU.  9th),  xviii.  57. 

Or'-phism,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  Orph(eu»);  'ism.] 

Compar.  Reltg. :  The  doctrines  of  a  Greek 
school  or  sect,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  mythic  Orpheus.  It  first  conies  into 
notice  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.  It  contained 
two  elements :  (1)  the  religion  of  Bacchus, 
and  (2)  speculation  on  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  gods.  The  literature  formed  a  corpus, 
Ttt*Op4>uca,  now  lost,  except  fragments  of  un- 
certain age.  [OMOPHAOIC-RITES.] 

"  The  close  analogy  between  Pythmgoreanism  and 
Orpnum  hu  been  recognised  from  Herodotus  (ii.  81)  to 
the  latest  modern  writers.  Both  inculcated  a  iwculUr 
kind  of  ascetic  life;  both  had  a  mystical  speculative 
theory  of  religion,  with  purificatory  rites,  abstinence 
fr.>m  beaus,  Sc.  ;  but  Orphinn  was  more  especially 
religious.'— Sncyc.  Brit,  led,  9th},  xviii.  SL 

OT'-phrey,  s.   [ORKRAYS.]  A  band  or  bunds  of 

gold  and  silver  embroidery  affixed  to  ecclesias- 
tical vestments. 


orphrey-work,  s. 

PHREV. 


The  tame  as  OR- 


Or1  pl-ment,  «.     [A  corruption  of  Lat.  cntri- 

pigmfHtum  =  golden  paint.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombto  mineral,  occurring 
sometimes  in  crystals,  mostly  as  cleavable 
masses,  earthy,  or  as  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 1-5  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.  3-48  ;  lustre,  pearly  on 
fresh  cleavage  faces,  becoming  dull  on  expo- 
sure ;  colour,  lemon  yellow  of  various  shades, 
Thin  laminae,  flexible.  Compos.  :  sulphur, 
39'0;  arsenic,  61*0=100.  Found  in  metal- 
liferous veins  with  realgar  (q.v.)  at  many 
localities. 

OT'-pin, *.    [Fr.,  from  or=gold,  and  peindre= 
to  paint.] 

Paint.:  A  yellow  pigment  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red. 


or  -pine,  s.   [Fr.  orpin,  from  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  some  varieties.] 
Sot. :  [LIVELONG,  B. ;  SBDUU.] 
dY-ra,  a.     [Etym,  doubtful.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Odd,  nut  matched,  out  of  the  way,  occa- 
sional. 

"  What  the  wmnr  were  the  wa's  and  the  vault  o'  the 
auld  cuatle  fur  having  a  whin  ketcs  o*  brandy  in  them 
at  an  orra  timef1— .Scot* :  Guy  JJannering.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Employed,  as  on  a  farm,  to  do  odd  jobs  : 
as,  an  orra  num. 

3.  Low,  base,  mean  :  as,  orra  company. 
oV-rach, «.    [ORACH.) 

dV-rels,  *.  [ORRA.  ]  That  which  Is  left  OTW  ; 
residue,  refuse.  (Scotch.) 

oV-rer-y,*.  [Named  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
who  bore  the  expense  of  one  constructed  in 
1715  by  Rowley,  after  a  pattern  devised  by 
the  clockmaker,  George  Graham.] 

Astron. ;  A  planetary  machine  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Its  invention  api«an  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  construction  of  the  clepsydra 
and  other  horological  automata. 

H  Electrical  orrery .'  An  orrery  caused  to  re- 
volve by  electricity. 

dr'-rls,  *  dV-rfoe  (IX  o.  [Ital.  irtos,  imw, 
from  Lat.  irit  (q.v.).]  Of  or  belonging  do  the 
Iris,  or  Flag. 

orris-oil,  ».  A  sweet-scented  oil  prepared 
from  orris-root.  Called  also  Otto  of  Orris. 

o rris  root ,  *  orrlce-root,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  rhizome  of  Irit  florentinn  and  7. 
germantea,  sometimes  called  Violet-scented 
Orris-root. 

Orris-  root  atarch : 
Tlie  starch  or  flour 
of  the  root  of  Irit 
Jlorcntina,  used  in 
the  manufacture 
of  violet  powder, 
and  for  scenting 
snuffs.  The  gran- 
ules are  longer 
than  broad,  round 
at  one  end,  trun- 
cate at  the  other. 
The  hiltim  is  a 
short  slit,  from  the 
centre  of  which  run  two  straight  lines  form- 
ing an  acute  angle.  It  is  frequently  adulte- 
rated with  wheat  floor. 

or'-rls  (2),  «.    [A  corrupt  or  contr.  of  orfrayt 

(q.v.).J 

1.  A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace. 

2.  A  particular  pattern  in  which  gold  and 
silver  lace  is  worked.     The  edges  are  orna- 
mented with  conical  figures  placed  at  equal 
distances  with  spots  between.    (Simmonds.) 

or  -so  dew  (ew  as  u),  or'-ftl-due.  &    [Fr. 

or  —  gold,  and  seduire  =  to  beguile,  to  mis- 
lead,]   Leaf  metal  of  bronze ;  Dutch  metal. 

or-seille,  s.    [ARCHIL.] 
or-sel-les'-Ic,  a.    [ORSELLINIC.] 

or  sel-llc,  a.  [Altered  from  Eng.  orctn,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  Ibcftlla  (tinctoria).]  Derived  from 
or  containing  orcin. 

orsellic-acid,  «. 

Cht-m. :  The  name  given  by  Stenhouse  to  the 
acid  obtained  from  South  American  Hoccella 
by  maceration  with  milk  of  lime.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  lecanoric  acid. 

or-BCl'-l!n-ate,  5.    [Eng.  orsellin(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  orsellinic  acid. 

or  sel  Hn  -io,  a.  [ORSBLLIC.)  Derived  from 
or  containing  orcin. 

orsellinio-aoid,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci,HsO4=C6Ho(CH3)(OH)a.CO.OH. 
Orsellesic  acid.  A  moiioliasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  lecanoric  acid  with  lime  or  baryta 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  decnni}>oses  at  170°  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  nrcin. 

orsellinic -ethers,  i.  pi. 

Ckem. :   Compounds    produced    by  boiling 

lecanoric  acid  with  the  corresponding  alco- 
hols.    Methylic  alcohol  gives  methylic  orsel- 
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llnate,  CgH7fCH3)O4,  crystallizing  from  boiling 
water  in  silky  needles;  ethylic  alcohol  gives 
ethylic  oraellinate  C^H^C^li^O^  crystallizing 
in  snow-white  scales. 

ort,s.  [0.  Fries,  ort ;  Low  Ger.  ortt  contr.  forms 
from  O.  Dut.  oorete,  ooraete  =  a  piece  left  un- 
eaten at  a  meal,  also  nausea  due  to  over- 
eating, from  oor-  (A.S.  or-);  O.  H.  Ger.  -nr ; 
Ger.  -er. ;  Goth,  -us  =  out,  without,  and  eten  = 
to  eat.]  A  fragment,  a  F "rap,  a  leaving,  a 
remnant,  a  morsel  left  L.  a  meal;  refusa 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder. " 

Titnon  qf  A  rhrnt,  IT.  & 


ort,  v.t.  [ORT,  «.]  To  turn  away  from  in 
disgust  ;  to  refuse,  (Scotch.) 

or'-ta-lan,  ».    [ORTOLAN.] 

orth  a-cin'  thfis,  0.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 

axavda  (aiMntha)  =  a  spine,] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Selachoidei. 
probably  allied  to  the  family  Rhimdze.  It 
was  armed  with  a  spine  immediately  behind 
the  head, 

or-thag-o'-rlft'-ctts,  >.  [Gr.  dp0ayoPtV«« 
(orthagoriskos)  =  a  sucking-pig.] 

Ichthy.  :  Sun-fish  ;  a  genus  of  Pljctogna- 
thous  Fishes,  family  Gymuodontes.  They 
are  pelagic,  and  universally  distributed  in 
temjierate  and  tropical  seas.  The  jaws  are 
undivided  in  the  middle,  and  well  adapted  for 
crushing  the  crustaceans  on  winch  they  feed. 
In  development  they  undergo  remarkable 
changes^  the  young  being  sparsely  studded 
with  spines.  [OSTRACION.]  Two  species  are 
known,  Orthagoriscus  mo/a,  the  Common  S*m- 
lish,  with  granulated,  and  0.  truncatus,  the 
Oblong  Sun-fish,  with  a  smooth  tessellated 
skin.  (Gunthcr.) 

or  th&n'-ther-a,  «.  [Pref.  orthn-,  and  Gr. 
A*^jpbs  (antheros).*}  [ANTHER.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Btapt'liee.  Orthtuithera 
viminea  is  about  ten  foot  hiyh.  Its  fibre  is 
made  into  ropes,  and  the  nower  buds  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Hindoos. 

or'-thl-dse,  *.  71?.  [Mod.  Lat  orth(is);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -W<e.] 

Palawnt.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  The 
shell  transversely  oblong,  depressed,  rarely 
foraminated  ;  hinge-line  wide  and  straight; 
beaks  inconspicuous;  valves  plano-convex,  or 
concavo  -  convex,  each  with  a  hinge  -  area, 
notched  in  the  centre  ;  ventral  valve  with 
prominent  teeth  ;  muscular  impressions  in  a 
saucer  -shaped  cavity  with  a  raised  margin. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.)  Called  also  StrophomenicUe. 

or'-thls,  «.    [ORTHITB.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Orthidte  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  traimverselv  ub- 
long,  rad  lately  striated  or  plaited.  Kimwn 
species  fifty-four  ;  frmn  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  Carbouiferous.  (Woodward.) 

Orth  -Ite,  *.    [Gr.  op06*  (orthos)  =  straight.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allanlte  (q.v.),  occurring 
In  slender  prismatic  crystals,  frequently  hy- 
drated  ;  sp.  gr.  usually  somewhat  lower  than 
other  forms  of  Allanite. 

OT-thO-,  pref.  [Gr.  opdot  (orthos)  =  straight. 
upright.]  A  prefix  used  with  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  expressing  straightuesa, 
uprightness,  correctness,  or  regularity. 

ortho   carbonic  -ether,  *.     [KIUYLIO 

CARBONIC-ETHKR.] 

ortho-compound,  0. 

Chem.  :  One  of  the  forms  of  any  compound 
capable  of  existing  in  several  isomeric  mollifi- 
cations. Tlie  name  is  applied  generally  to  the 
one  most  regularly  constructed,  or  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  consecutively  replaced  by 
radicals,  aud  sometimes  to  the  isomer  first 
discovered. 

ortho-salts,  *.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  prefixes  ortho-  and  meta-  were 
introduced  by  Odlitig  to  denote  two  classes  of 
salts  of  the  same  acid,  which  differ  from  one 
another  by  one  or  more  molecules  of  metallic 
oxide,  M2O,  M"O,  &c.,  the  more  liasic  salta 
being  called  ortho-,  mid  the  less  basic,  nieta- 
salts,  thus  :  ortho-carbonate  of  ethyl,  (t^Hfl)! 
CO4  ;  m  eta-carbonate  of  ethyl,  (O».Be)fCO|. 


[ORTHOCERAS.I 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu      k w. 


orthoceras— orthography 
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(q.v-). 


t.  :    The  same    as    ORTHOCERATID* 


or  th(>9'-er-as,  s,  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  <cepa$ 
(keras)  =  a  horn,  the  chambered  shell  resem- 
bling a  straight  horn.] 

Pakeont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ortho- 
ceratidae  (q.v.).  The  shell  straight,  siphuncle 
central,  aperture  sometimes  contracted. 
Known  species  '240  ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Lias.  Distribution  North  America,  Australia, 
and  Europe. 

Sr-tho-9e-rat'-i-da),  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
orthoceras,  genit.  orthocerat(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  family  of  tetrabranchiate  Cepha- 
lopoda. The  shell  is  straight,  curved,  or  dis- 
coidal,  with  a  small  body  -chamber,  a  con- 
tracted  aperture,  and  a  complicated  siphuncle. 

Or-th5-9er'-a-tlte,  «.  (Mod.  I^at.  orthoceras, 
genit  orthoceratis  ;  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.). 
Any  individual  of  the  genus  Orthoceras,  or  the 
family  Orthocerutidas.  (Owen  :  Anat.  Invert. 
p.  331.) 

orth  -6  cla§e,  s.    [Pref.  ortho-t  and  Or.  *cAa<rts 

(klasis)  —  a  fracture.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  species  of  the  felspar 
group  of  unisilfcates  of  Dana.  Hardness,  6  to 
6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'44to  2'62  ;  lustre,  vitreous  when 
pure,  cleavage-planes  of  altered  kinds  some- 
times pearly  ;  colour,  white,  gray,  reddish  ; 
transparent  to  translucent  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal  when  obtained.  Compos.  :  silica, 
64-6  ;  alumina,  18'5  ;  potash,  16'9  =  100  ;  soda 
sometimes  replaces  a  part  of  the  potash.  Dana 
distinguishes  the  following  varieties  :  1.  Or- 
dinary, (1)  Adularia,  including  moonstone 
and  valencianite  ;  (2)  Sunstone,  or  aventurine 
felspar  ;  (3)  Necronite  ;  (4)  Amazon  -stone, 
now  referred  to  Microcline  (q.v.)  ;  (5)  Eryth- 
rite  ;  (6)  Sanidine,  or  glassy  felspar  ;  (7) 
Chesterlite,  now  referred  to  Microcliue  (q.v.)  ; 
(8)  Microcline  of  Breithaupt  ;  (9)  Loxoclase  ; 
(10)  Paradoxite;  (11)  Cottaite;  (12)  Muldan  ; 
(13)  Lazurfelspar  ;  (14)  Perthite  ;  (15)  Murchi- 
sonite.  2.  Compact  Orthoclase,  or.  Ortboclnse- 
Felsite,  including  massive  kinds  constituting 
rocks  ;  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many 
rocks,  granites,  gneisses,  syenites,  &c. 

orthoclasc  diorite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  of  a  crystalline 
granular  mixture  of  triclinic  oligoclase  and 
hornblende.  (Lyell.) 

orthoclase  porphyry,  *. 

PetroL  :  A  rock  having  a  compact  porphyri- 
Ho  ground-mass,  with  little  or  no  free  quartz, 
but  with  crystals  of  orthoclase,  hornblende, 
biotite,  and  a  little  triclinic  felspar.  Called 
also  Syenite-porphyry.  (Lyell.) 

or  -  tho  -  clas'  -  tic,  a,    [OaTHOCLASE.]    Per- 

talning  to,  or  consisting  of  orthoclase. 

orthoclastic  felspars,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  :  One  of  two  divisions  of  felspar,  con- 
taining that  which  has  rectangular  cleavage. 

or'  tho-cre-sdX  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Eng. 
cresol.]  [CHESOL.] 

or-tho-di-ag'-o'-nal,  «.  [Pref.  ortAo-,  and 
Eng.  diagonal  (q.v.)!] 

Crystallog.  :  The  inclined  lateral  axis  in  the 
monoclinic  system.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  axis.  (Dana,  ;  Min.  (ed.  6th),  p.  xxvi.) 

or'-tho-dox,  *  or-tho  doxe,  a.  [Fr.  ortho- 
doxe,  from  Low  Lat,  orthodoxua  ;  Gr.  dp0o6o£os 
(orthodoxos)  =  of  the  right  opinion,  from  6066$ 
(ortkos)  =  upright,  right,  true,  and  60$  a 
(doxa)  —  opinion  ;  Sp.  ortodoxo.] 

1.  Holding  the  right  or  true  faith  ;  sound  in 
opinion    or    doctrine  ;    espec.    in    religious 
opinions  or  doctrines  ;   opposed  to  heterodox 
and  hereiicul. 

"Tillfinont  yatuly  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Cry- 
•ostom  (according  to  the  notions  ut  orthodoxy)  was 
orthodox  in  thla  point."—  Jortin,  dU.  2. 

2.  In  accordance  with  sound  or  true  doc- 
trine or  that  commonly  held  as  true. 

"  I  con  few  an  orthodox  faith  can  never  bring  us  to 
heaven.''—/!//.  Beveridgc:  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  SOT.  188. 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  Greek  Church  (q.v.). 

•or'-tho-dox-al,  a.  [Eng.  orthodox;  -ai.] 
Orthodox. 

"  Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train, 

All  luy.il  subject*  slay." 
Brome:  The  Saintt'  Encvuragement.    (lfl*3.) 


*or-th6  dox-al'-I-t&  *.  fEng.  orthodoxal  ; 
-tiy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  orthodox  ; 
orthodoxy,  orthodoxness.  (Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  599.) 

*  or'-tho-d6x~al-ly(  adv.    [Eng.  orthodoxal  ; 
•ly.]    In  an  orttiodox  manner  ;  in  accordance 
with  orthodoxy. 

•or-tho-dox-as'-tfc-al,  a.  [Gr.  iptfo* 
(orthos)  =  right,  true,  and  6o£ao~ri.jcb«  (doxasti- 
kos)  =  forming  an  opinion  ;  fio£a  (doxa)  =  an 
opinion.]  Orthodox. 

"More  nrthodoxattical  Christiana  than  they  them- 
selves, "-/tee/  Martyrt,  p.  268. 

*or  tho-dox'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  orthodox; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
orthodoxy;  orthodox. 

*or'-tll6-dox-ly1  adv.  [Eng.  orthodox;  -ly.] 
In  an  orthodox  manner. 

"So  soundly  and  BO  orthodoxly   settled.  "—  Bacon  : 
Advice  to  Sir  O.  Viiliart, 

*  Or-th6-d6x-ness,   s.      [Eng.   orthodox; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  orthodox  ; 
orthodoxy. 

Oiv-th6-d5x-^,s.  [Gr.  ipfloSofia  (orthodoxia), 
from  op0o5o£os  (orthodoxos)  =  orthodox  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  orthodoxie;  Sp.  ortodoxia.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  orthodox  ;  soundness  of 
faith,  opinion,  or  doctrine,  espec.  in  religious 
matters  ;  conformity  to  orthodox  opinions  or 
views. 

Tf  Feast  of  Orthodoxy  : 

Church  Hist.  :  A  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  ninth  century  to  commemorate 
the  firm  support  given  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 879  A.  p.  (deemed  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  Oecumenical),  to  the  Second  Council 
of  Nice  in  the  re-establishment  of  image-wor- 
ship within  the  Eastern  Church.  (Atoshcim: 
Church  Hist.,  cent.  U.,  pt,  ii.,  cb,  Ui.,  §  15.) 

or  tho-drom'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  ort  hodrom(y)  ; 
•4c.} 

Navig.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  orthodromy 
(q.v.). 

or-tho-drSm'-Ics,  «.    [OBTHODROMIC.] 

Navig.  :  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  in  the 
arc  of  some  great  circle  which  is  the  shortest 
or  straightest  distance  between  any  two  point* 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  orthodromy. 


a.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
(droTtws)  =  a  running,  a  course,  from 
v  (dramein),   2nd  aor.   infln.  of  Tpe'^w 
(trecho)  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  orthodromie.] 

Navig.  :  The  art  of  sailing  in  a  straight 
course;  orthodromics. 

or  tho  cp  Ict  or  tho-ep  ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
orthoep(y)  ;  -ic,  ~icaL\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
orthoepy. 

"The  flttwt  arQuMpica?  representatives  of  words 
And  idea*."—  Wilton  ;  PreMttoric  Man,  ii.  a"L 

or-tho-Sp'-Xc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  orthoepical  ; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  orthoepic  manner  ;  with  correct 
pronunciation. 

or'  tho  e  plst,  or  tho'-e  pist,  *.     [Eng. 

orthoep(y)  ;  -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in 
orthoepy  ;  one  who  writes  on  orthoepy. 

or'-tho-e'-py,  or-tho'-$-py,  *.     [Gr.  opdo- 

firtioL  (orthoepeid),  from  vp&os  (orthos)  =  right, 
true,  and  ««-os  (epos)  —  a  word  ;  Fr.  ortho&pie  ; 
Sp.  A;  ItaL  ortoepia.}  The  art  of  uttering 
words  correctly  ;  correct  speech  or  pronuncia- 
tion. 

"The  expression  of  such  names  or  words,  whether 
by  writing,  orthography,  or  by  Bpeeob,  orthoepy."  — 
WUkim  -Kent  Character,  J*.  III.,  ch.  i. 


.     [Pref.    oriho-,  and  Gr. 

yofios  (garnos)  =  marriage.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  fertilization  of  the  ovule  by  the 
application  to  the  stigma  of  pollen  derived 
from  the  stamens  of  the  particular  flower 
to  which  it  belongs,  as  distinguished  from 
Heterogamy.  (R.  tirown,  1874.) 

or-thog'-na-thiam,  *.  [Eng,  orthngnattyous)  ; 
•ism,.} 

Anthrop.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
orthognathous  (q.v.). 

"The  structural  mod  locutions  involved  in  progna- 
thtim  and  orthogn<ithUm."—IIuxlty  :  Alan't  Place  in 
Jfnture,  p.  14B. 

or  tho^  na  thous,  or  th6g-nath'-ic.  a. 

[Mod.  Lat."  orthognathus  :  Gr.  opBot  (orthos) 


=  straight,  and  yv6.6os  (gnathos)  =  a  jaw. 
(Retains,  in  Mutter's  Archiv,  1848,  p.  274.)] 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract), 

"The  profile  of  the  face  of  the  Calmnck  Is  almost 
vertical,  the  facial  boim  belli*  thrown  downwards 
and  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull."  [This  form  of  skull  is  shuwn 
in  the  Ulastratiuii  marked  A.]  "The 
pruhle  of  the  face  of  the  Negro,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  singularly  In- 
clined, the  front  part  of  the  Jaws  I 
projecting  far  forward  beyond  the 

level  of  the  fore 

part  of  theskulL 

In     the     former 

cose  the  skull  la 

said  to  be  ortlioy- 

nathous,  or  straight- Jawed ;  In  the 

liitt*r  it   is  callc 

*aa   shown    in 

skulls  nmrked  t 

B  (that  of  the  ' 

ne^ro),  and  C 

(that  of  a  gor- 

illatl— "a  term  which  has  tx-en 
rendered,  with  more  force  than 
elegance,  by  the  Saxon  equivalent 
— snimty."— Huxley :  Man't  Plac* 
in  Suture,  pp.  H6,  147, 

*  Ol^-tho-gSn,  s.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
(gonia)=z  an  angle.]     A  rectangular  figure;  a 
tigure  having  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

"  Your  ortMy<m  and  pyramid,  for  sharp  steeples."— 
Peacham :  On  Drawing. 

or -thog'-O  nal,  a.  [Eng.  orthogon ;  -al.} 
Rectangular ;  right  angled.  The  orthogonal 
projection  of  a  magnitude  is  that  projection 
which  is  made  by  projecting  lines  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  projection. 

or-th8g'-dn-a,l-l^(  adv.  [Eng.  orthogonal; 
-ly.]  Perpendicularly ;  at  right  angles. 

or'-tho-graph,  s.    [ORTHOGRAPHY,  II.] 

or-thog -ra  pher,  s.  [Eng.  orthography); 
•er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  writes  on  or- 
thography ;  one  who  spells  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

"  He  IB  turn'd  orthoyrapher,  his  words  are  Just  so 
many  strange  dishes."— Sftakesp. :  Jk'uch  Ado,  Ii.  a, 

or-tho-graph'-Ic,   or-tho-graph'-Ic-al, 

a.      [Eng.  orthography);  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  ortho- 
graphique.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaiuing  or  relating  to  the  orthography 
or  correct  spelling  of  words. 

"I  received  from  htm  the  following  letter,  which. 
aft*r  having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  pablick."—  Ad- 
diton:  Spectator. 

2.  Rightly  or  correctly  spelled. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  &  Draughtmanship  :  Pertaining  to 
the  orthography  of  a  plan. 

"In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  to  a 
true  delineation  and  the  Just  dimension*  of  each  face, 
auJ  of  what  belongs  to  it.'— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angles. 
orthographic  projection,  s. 

Geom. :  That  projection  in  which  points  are 
projected  by  means  of  straight  lines  drawn 
through  them,  .perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  All  the  projections  of  descriptive 
geometry  are  orthographic,  also  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  spherical  projection  called  the 
orthographic  projection.  The  name  is  ahnoet 
exclusively  applied  in  the  hitter  case.  The 
orthographic  projection  of  the  circles  of  the 
sphere  may  be  regarded  as  the  perspectives  of 
the  circles,  the  point  of  sight  being  at  an  in- 
finite distance  from  the  principal  plane,  or 
plane  of  projection,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the 
perspective  plane.  [PROJECTION.] 

or-thi-graph'-Io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ortto- 
graphicat ;  -ly.] 

1.  According  to  the  rules  of  correct  spelling. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  orthographic  projec- 
tion. 

*  or-thog'-ra-pWst,  s.    [Eng.  orthography); 

-trf.J  One  w'ho  is  versed  in  orthography ;  an 
orthographer. 

*  or-thdg'-ra-pluze,  v.i.      [Eng.   orthogra- 
j>h(y);  -ize.}     To  follow  the  rules  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  to  spell  correctly. 

or-thog'-ra-ph&  or'-thA-graph,  *  or- 
thog  ra-phie,  *  or-tog-ra-phle,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  ortrtgraphie,  from  Lat.  ortltographia,  from 
Gr.  vpQoypa$ia  (orthoqraphia)  =  a  writing  cor- 
rectly, from  op^o«  (orthos)  =  right,  and  yp«<£«# 
(grapho)  =•  to  write  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ortograjia.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  (o/Ww/orm  orthogra- 
phy): 


boil,  bo'y ;  poUt,  jo^l ;  cat,  9cU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -§ion  —  zhiin,    -clous,    tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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1.  The  art,  practice,  or  habit  of  spelling 
words  correctly  according  to  the  recognised 
usage  ;   correct  or  proper  spelling  :   as,  the 
orthography  of  a  word. 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  with 
the  proper  representation  by  letters  of  the 
words  of  a  spoken  language. 

f  IL  Arch,  it  Druughtmamhip  (of  both  forms): 
The  elevation  of  a  building  showing  all  the 
part  s  thereof  in  their  true  proportions  :  the  or- 
thography Is  either  external  or  internal.  The 
external  is  the  delineation  of  the  outer  face  or 
front  of  a  building  ;  the  Internal  is  a  section 
of  the  same. 


».  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
Ao-yo*  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  true, 
right,  or  correct  description  of  things. 

"The  natural.  Mid  u  it  were  the  homoareneal.  part* 
of  cntmm&r  lie  two  :  ortkolofru  and  ortnogranby."  — 
roOterbi  :  Alntonauiz.  p.  SM. 

or  tho  met  -ric,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Eng. 
metric  (q.v.).] 

Crystalhg.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  axes 
of  crystallization  which  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other. 

OT-thSm'-S-try,  «.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Or. 
U>TOOI>  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The  art  of  com- 
posing or  constructing  verses  correctly; 
correct  versification. 

or  tho  mor'-phic,  a.  [Pref.  vrtKo-,  and  Or. 
/iop4»j  (morphe)  =  shape.] 

Physiol.  :  That  period  in  the  development 
of  organized  lieings  in  which  their  full  per- 
fection is  attained,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
spermatic  and  germinal  elements,  (Brandt.) 

•ir-thi-ny  C'-I-dW.s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  orthonyx, 
genit  ortKmyefit)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pU  adj.  suff. 
-ido:.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  proposed  by  Mr.  Salvin 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Orthonyx  (q.  v.). 

dr"  th6-nyx,  «.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  on/f 
(onux)  =  a  claw.] 

Ornith.  :  An  Australian  genus  of  Passeres, 
for  a  long  time  of  undefined  position,  but 
which  may,  according  to  the  late  W.  A.  Forbes 
(Croc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1882,  p.  545),  "be  safely 
placed  in  Mr.  Bharpe's  somewhat  vaguely  de- 
nned Timeliide."  The  type-species  Orthonyx 
fpinicauda,  from  south-eastern  Australia,  is 
rather  larger  than  a  skylark,  and  coloured 
somewhat  like  a  hedge-s|iarrow  above.  The 
wings  are  barred  with  white  ;  chin,  throat,  nnd 
breast  pure  white  in  male,  bright  reddish- 
orange  in  female.  0.  Spaldingi,  from  Queens- 
land, is  rather  larger  than  the  type,  and  has 
jet-black  plumage  ;  0.  Novte-guinete,  from  New 
Guinea,  closely  resembles  0.  spinicauda. 

or  tho  pae  dl  a,  or  tho  pse-dy,  or  - 
tho-pe-dy,  «.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  inuc 
(pais),  genit.  ircuSot  (paidos)  —  a  child.]  The 
act  or  art  of  curing  or  remedying  deformities 
in  the  bodies  of  children,  or  generally  of  per- 
sons of  any  age. 

or  tho  pse'-dic,  or-tho  pre  -die  al,  or 
tho^pe  -die,  or-tho-pe  -dic-al,  a.  [On- 
THOP.CDIA,]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ortho- 
paedia,  or  the  treatment  of  deformities  in  the 
human  body. 

H  An  Orthopaedic  Hospital  was  founded  in 
London  in  1836. 

or  tho  PSD  dlst,  «.  [Eng.  orthopced(y)  ;  -fat.) 
One  who  is  skilled  in  orthupa-dia,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  deformities  in  the  human  body. 


or  tho  po  dy,   or  -tho  paa-dy,  ». 

THOPA:DIA.] 


[OR- 


*  or-tho'ph'-o'-ny,  ».    [Pref.  ortKo-,  and  Or. 

rf>ionj  d  hone)  =  sound.]     The  art  of  speaking 
correctly  ;  correct  or  proper  articulation. 

or-tho-pld'-cS-w,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
»*o<7)  (ploke)  =  a  twining,  a  plaiting  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea-.] 

Bpt.  :  A  tribe  of  Umbellifene  having  the 
radicle  in  the  hollow  channel  of  the  folded 
cotyledons,  thus  O»,  Families:  Brassi- 
cidfe.  Vellidie,  Psychidie,  Zillidse,  Raphanidas, 
and  Fortuyuidffi. 


oB-a,  or'-thSp-ny,  s.  [Or. 

voia  (orthopnoiu),  front  i>o0bc  (t)rllios)=  straight, 
npright,  and  irceo>  (pneo)  =  to  breathe.] 


1.  A  disease  In  which  respiration  can  be 
performed  only  in  an  upright  posture. 

"  His  rtlirniin  wma  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or. 
ttioimtta  ;  the  cause  a  translation  of  tartarouB  huuioun 
from  hU  joint*  to  bla  luua*."— Barny;  On  Conturnji- 
Ho*. 

2.  Any  difficulty  of  breathing. 

or'  tho  prax-y,  «.  [Pref.  ortto-,  and  Or. 
«rpof n  (praxis)  =  a  doing;  wpamt  (pr<<tto)  = 
to  do.]  The  treatment  of  physical  deformities 
by  mechanical  agency. 

or  thop  ter.or  thop  ter-an,  or  thop 
tcr  on,  s.     [ORTHOPTERA.]    Any  individual 
member  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 

"  The  following  remarkable  orthopl'.rtm  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  KIo«a,.ii "'— froc.  foal.  Soc..  18SO,  p.  1U. 

or-thSp'-ter-a,  ».  pi  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
trrtpaf  (pteron)  =a  wing.) 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta. 
having  four  densely  reticulated  wings,  the 
anterior  more  or  less  coriaceous,  the  posterior 
folded  under  them,  and  membranous  ;  some- 
times apterous.    In  the  most  typical  groups 
the  wings  are  deflexed  and  closely  applied  to 
the    body.     Mouth    mandibulate,  mctamor- 

Shosis  incomplete.  The  order  is  now  usually 
ivided  into  two  sub  orders,  Pseudoneuroptera 
(q.v.),  and  Orthoptera  Genuina.  The  true 
Orthoptera  have  been  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing families:  (1)  Blattidse  =  the  order  Dicty- 
optera  of  Leach  ;  (2)  Forflculida;  =  the  order 
Euplexoptera  of  Westwood  and  the  group 
Dermatoptera  of  Burmeister ;  (3)  Mantidee ; 
(4)  Phasmidie ;  (5)  Gr>  llidtp  ;  (6)  Locustidii- ; 
(!)  AcridildK.  By  some  authors  the  Blattidae 
are  made  a  group,  Cursoria ;  the  Mantidte  and 
PliasmidK  forming  the  Gressoria,  and  tbe  last 
three  families  the  Saltatoria.  By  others  the 
Mantida  and  Phasmidte  are  placed  in  the 
Cursoria,  but  nearly  all  agree  in  adopting 
West  wood's  classification  for  the  Fornculidx. 

2.  PalcKont. :  The  order  came  into  existence 
in  the  Coal-measures. 

orthoptera  genuina,  «.  pL    [ORTHOP- 

TERA.) 

or  th6p  ter-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  orthoptera); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
order  Oithoptera ;  having  wings  that  fold  like 
a  fan. 

or  tho  rhom'  We,  a.  ["Pref.  ortho-,  and 
Eng.  rAowibic(q.v.).] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Rectangular  and  rhombic. 

2.  Cryxtallog. :  Having  three  unequal  axes 
internet-ting  at  right  angles.    Called  also  tri- 
nietric  (q.v.). 

or  tho  rhyn'  chtis,  «.  [Pref.  ortao-,  and 
Gr.  pvyxot  (rhungchos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Trochilidae  established 
by  Cuvier,  who  enumerated  five  species. 

or  tho  scop  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
o-noirtu  (ito;x«)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  (Bee 
compound.) 

orthoscopic  Ions,  ». 
Optics:  An  arrangement  of  two  achromatic 
compound  lenses,  separated  by  an  interval. 

orth  -ose,  s.    [OBTHOCLASE.) 

or-tho'-si-a,  «.  [Or.  'OotWa  (Or(M»io)  =  a 
name  of  Artemis.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ortho- 
sidie.  Four  are  British,  Orthosia  mapecta,  the 
Suspected ;  0.  Uptilon,  the  Dismal ;  0.  lota, 
the  Restive,  and  0.  maciknta,  the  Yellow- 
line  Quaker. 

or  thos  !-dre.  ».  pi  [M"d.  Lat.  ortho^ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ida.] 

Entam. :  Chestnuts ;  a  family  of  Noctuma. 
Antennee  of  the  male  pubescent  or  ciliated  ; 
alidomen  flattened  and  with  no  crest ;  anterior 
wings  pointed  at  the  tip.  Larva,  cylindrical, 
velvety,  noctnrnnl.  British  species  thirty- 
four.  Many  of  them  have  grey,  reddish,  or 
yellowish  fore,  and  white  hinder  wings. 
(Ktainton.) 

or  tho  spcV  mse.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
Gr.  arrtpua  (sperma)  =  a  seed.] 

Bat. :  A  section  of  Umbellifera,  having  the 
endosperm  on  the  ventral  side,  and  flat. 

or-tho-speV-mous,  *,    [ORTHOSPERM*.] 

Bat. :  Having  strai-zht  seeds.  Used  of  cer- 
tain Umbellifene.  (Darwin.) 


*  or  th6  stade,  >.    [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
(orthoitaduu),   from  6p#6t  (ortAM)  =  straight, 
and  lonjui  (histimi)  =  to  stand.] 

Am.  Costume :  A  long  and  ample  tuuic  with 
straight  or  upright  folds. 

or'-tho  style,  «.  (Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  o-rCAei 
(Hulos)  =  a  column,  a  pillar.) 

Arch. :  A  columnar  arrangement,  in  whick 
the  columns  are  placed  in  a  straight  line. 

or  thot   Smous,  a.    [ORTHOTOHUS.] 

Crystallog. :  Having  two  cleavages  at  righi 
angles  to  each  other. 

or  thot  6  mils,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Oi 
TO^I)  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Ornith. :  Tailor-bird  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Malu- 
rin«B  (q.v.X  Thirteen  species  are  known, 
ranging  over  the  whole  Oriental  region ;  of 
these  Orthotomux  longicaudus  is  the  type.  Bill 
slightly  flattened  at  base,  nostrils  with  longi- 
tudinal opening ;  tail  graduated,  feathers  nar- 
row. Tarsi  with  single  scale,  ui  front ;  outer 
toe  the  longest 

or  tho  tone,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  njrot 
(tonos)  —  a  tone,  an  accent.) 

Greek  Gram.  :  Having  the  proper  or  correct 
accent  A  term  applied  to  certain  Greek  |«r- 
tk-les,  when  used  interrogatively,  which, 
when  not  so  used,  are  ordinarily  enclitic. 

or  tho  trich  e  i,  or-thS-tri-cha'-cS-w, 
t.  pL     [Mo.1.  Lat.  orthotrich(um);  Lat  maso. 
pi.  adj.  sun",  -a,  or  fern,  -actce.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Pottiacei  (q.v.). 

dr  thot  ri  chum,  «.  [Gr.  optWpcxio.  (ortho- 
trichia)  --  hair  which  stands  on  end  :  pref. 
ortho-,  and  8pif  (thrix),  genit  rfl\<K  (trichot) 
=  hair.  Named  from  the  straight  direction 
of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Orthotrichet, 
having  the  (wristome  double,  the  outer  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  teeth,  the  veil  campann- 
late,  plaited,  and  sometimes  hairy.  It  con- 
tains mosses  occurring  in  tufts  on  trees  and 
stones,  never  on  the  soil,  and  is  widely  dif- 
fused. 

or   thot    ro  pal,  or-thot  -ro-pous,  a 
[Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  rpmos  (tropos)  =  a  turn. 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen. :   Straight,  and  having   the   same 
direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  embryo) :  Erect  with  respect 
to  the  seed,  having  the  foramen  next  the 
hilnni,  the  base  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  the 
radicle  at  the  end  of  the  seed  next  the  hilurn, 
and  a  raphe  and  chalaza  present 

or  thot  -y  pous,  a.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
TVTrot  (tupus)  =  figure,  form,  type.) 
Aftn. ;  Having  a  perpendicular  cleavage. 

"or'-tive,  a.  [Lat  ortivus,  from  artui,  pa. 
i«r.  of  orior  =  to  rise ;  Fr.  ortif,  fern,  ortive  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  ortivo.]  Rising,  eastern,  orient; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rising  of  any  star 
or  planet 

"Orti**.  or  eut«rn  amplitude  In  astronomy,  la  an 
an  of  tbe  horizon  Intercepted  between  the  point 
where  a  star  ri*e«  and  the  eaat  uolnt  of  the  horuou." — 
Falconer:  Marine  Dictionary. 

or'-ti-lan,  «.  [O.  Fr.  hortolan  (Fr.  ortolan), 
from  0.  ltd.  hortnlano  =  (1)  a  gardener,  (2)  an 
ortolan,  from  Lat.  hortukmus  =  (a.)  belonging 
to  a  garden,  (s.)  a  gardener,  from  hortuliis  =  a 
little  garden,  dimin.  of  hortus  =  a  garden  ; 
Ital.  ortolano.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gardener. 
"I  yield  myeetf  entirely  to  the  will  and  plearara  at 
the  molt  notable  ortotan."— State  Paptrt.  1536. 

2.  Ornith. :  Emberiza  hortulana  (Linn.),  a 
Dative  of  continental  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  migrating  southward  in  winter,  though 
it  is  unknown  whither,  returning  about  the 
end  of  April  or  the  end  of  May.  In  appear- 
ance and  habits  it  much  resembles  the  Yellow- 
hammer,  but  the  head  is  greenish-gray.  Or- 
tolans are  netted  in  ^reat  number,  and  fed  in 
a  darkened  room  with  oats  and  other  grain. 
In  a  short  time  they  become  exceedingly  fat, 
and  are  then  killed  for  the  table. 

"  Live,  If  his  estates  would  hear  it. 
On  turtle,  ortolan*,  and  claret." 

Cawlhorn :  The  Lottery. 

^[  In  French  the  word  ortolan  is  used  almost 
as  —  English  Bunting  ;  thus,  ortolan  de  neige 
=  Snow  Bunting  (Ptectrophanet  nivalif);  orto- 
lan at  riz  =  Rice-bird,  or  Bob-o'-link,  of  North 


fate,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  Wflf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ae  =  6 ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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America  (Dotichonyx  oryzivorus)  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  Antilles  where  French  is  spoken  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  little  Ground  Dove  of  the 
genus  Olianiaepelia.  The  Wheatear  (Saxicola 
iranntlui)  is  the  English  ortolan. 

or-tyx,  s.    [Gr.  oprvf  (ortux)  =  a  quail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Perdicina?.  Bill  short, 
very  high,  the  tip  hooked  ;  lateral  toes,  un- 
equal ;  hinder  toe,  none.  Confined  to  Amer- 
ica. Ortyx  virginianus  is  the  Virginian  Quail. 

OT'-val,  ».  [Fr.  on-ale,  from  or  =  gold,  and 
wloir  =  to  be  worth;  hence,  lit.,  worth  (its 
weight  in)  gold.)  The  herb  Clary  (q.v.). 

"  OT-vI-e'-tAxi,  s.  [Ital.  orvieta.no;  Fr.  «r- 
vietan;  Sp.  orvielan,  so  called  because  in- 
vented by  Girolano  Ferrante,  a  celebrated 
charlatan  at  Orvieto,  in  Italy.)  An  antidote 
or  counter-poison  ;  an  electuary  believed  to 
have  the  quality  of  counteracting  poison. 
Also  called  Venice  treacle. 

"  With  these  drugs  will  I.  this  very  day,  compound 
the  true  orvietan,  that  noble  medicine,  which  is  ao 
aeldom  found  genuine."—  ScoH  :  A«tttf  KxirfA,  ch.  ilii. 

"or-y-al,  «.    [OBIBL.] 

S-ryo'-ter-ope,  ».  [ORYCTEROPUS.]  Any 
Individual  of  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

"More  nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Oryc- 
t*ropf."—Ovj«n,  in  Zool.  Voyage  of  Beagle,  i.  69. 

B-ryc-ter-o-pSd'-I-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Orycteropus,  geuit.  orycteropod(is)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Edentata,  with  a  single 
genus,  Orycteropus  (q.v.),  limited  to  the 
Ethiopian  region. 

S-ryC-ter'-A-pfiS,  l.  [Or.  ipuimjp  (oruktlr), 
genit.  upvKTripos  (oritkteros)  =  a  pickaxe,  and 
iroi*  (pous)  —  a  foot.) 

Zool.  :  The  single  genus  of  the  family  Oryc- 
teropodidse.  Body  scantily  covered  with  stiff 
hairs  ;  no  pollex  to  fore-feet,  hind  feet  with 
five  sub-equal  toes  ;  mouth  elongated  and 
tubular,  tongue  sub-vermiform.  Habits  ter- 
restrial and  fossorial,  feeding  on  animal  sub- 
stances, preferably  ants.  Orycteropus  capensis, 
from  South  Africa,  is  the  Aard-Vark  of  the 
Dutch  colonists,  sometimes  called  the  Cape 
Ant-eater.  0.  (Kthiopicus,  from  North-eastern 
Africa,  is  a  second  species,  or  well-marked 
variety  ;  0.  senegalensia  is  doubtful 

B-ryc'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  opv«Trjc(o™H8s)=a  digger.) 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Dynastinae.  Oryctes 
nogicomia  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  half-rotten  tan-pits,  &c.  It  feeds  on  de- 
cayed wood.  0.  rhinoceros,  the  Rhinoceros 
Beetle,  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  and  feeds  on 
the  cocoanut-palm. 

"8r-yo-tig-n6s'-ti(c,o.  [Kr.  oryctognostiyue.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctognosy  (q.v.). 

"or-yc-tog-nSs'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
oryckignostic  ;  -al,  -ally.]  According  to  oryc- 
tognosy. i 


y,  s.    [Gr.  6pv«roc  (oruktos) 
=  dug,  fossil,  from  upuo-o-u  (onisso)  =  to  dig, 
and  -ywuo-15  (gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  Fr.  oryc- 
tognosie.] 
Nat.  Science  :  Mineralogy. 

or-yo-to'g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  opvimk  (oruktos) 
=  dug,  fossil,'  and  ypd<t><a  (grapho)  =  to  write, 
to  describe.)  (ORYCTOLOOY.) 

J'r-yc-to'-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  oryctoloafy)  ; 
•ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctology  (q.v.). 


6r-yc  t5l'-4-felst,  s.    [Eng.  vryctologfy)  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  oryctology, 

fa-yc-tol'-o-gy,  s.     [Gr.  ;.pu«To?  (oruktos)  = 
dug,  fossil  ;  sulf.  -ology.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  science  of  "  fossils  "  in  the 
primitive  or  generic  sense.  Now  it  is  separ- 
ated into  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  Qeology,  and 
Paleontology  (q.v.). 

<Jr-y-gi'-nw,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  oryx,  genit.  vryg(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool  :  According  to  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  a 
sub-familv  of  Bovidse,  with  two  genera,  Addax 
and  Oryx  (q.v.). 

oV-yx,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  opvf  (orux)^0ryx 
leucoryx.    (See  def.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genns  of  Bovidffi  ;  according  to  Sir 
Victor  Brooke,  typical  of  the  sub-family  Ory- 
ginse  (q.v.).  Four  species  are  known  :  Oryx 


leucoryx,  the  Leucoryx,  from  North-eastern 
and  Western  Africa  ;  0.  gazella,  the  Gemsbok, 
from  Southern  Africa;  0.  beisa,  the  Beisa 
Antelope,  from  Eastern  Africa  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  0.  beatrix,  from  Arabia, 
named  by  Gray  from  a  specimen  living  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  London,  in 
1857,  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Beatrice. 

S-ry'-za,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  opwfo  (oruza).] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  trilw  Oryzese 
(q.v.).  Inflorescence  in  panicles,  seeds  in 
separate  pedicels,  each  in  general  with  an 
awn.  Fourteen  are  known.  Oryza  saliva  is 
the  Rice-plant.  [RICK.] 

S-ry'-zS-SB,  «•  P1-    [1*0.  Ofyitfi);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 
Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminacese  (q.v.). 

S-ry'-nte,  s.    [Gr.  opvfa  (oryza)  =  rice.) 

Min. :  A  tricliuie  mineral  in  rice-like  crys- 
tals, found  in  a  granitic  vein  in  Elba.  Hard- 
ness, 6*0 ;  sp.  gr.  2'245 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
pearly  ;  colour  and  streak  white.  Compos., 
according  to  two  analyses,  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime.  Groth  regards  it  as  re- 
lated to  Henlandite  (q.v.). 

S-ry'-z*-my»,  ».  [Gr.  opufa  (onaa)  =  rice, 
and  nits  (nut*)  =  a  mouse.) 

Zool. :  Rice-field  Mouse  ;  an  American  genus 
of  Sigmodont  Marines,  with  a  single  species, 
Oryzomys  (Hesperomys)  jialustris.  In  size  it 
resembles  a  small  rat.  Habits,  aquatic.  It  is 
abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rice-fields 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and 
does  considerable  damage. 

S-ry-zor-aC-ti'-nio,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ory- 
zoricU.es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fnoj.) 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Centetidse  (q.v.), 
with  two  genera,  Microgale  and  Oryzorictes, 
both  confined  to  Madagascar. 

i-ry-zor-lo'-tea, ».  [Gr.  Spvfa  (oruza)  =  rice, 
and  opv'KTijs  (oruktls)  =  a  digger.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  geno»  of  the  sub-family 
Oryzorictinae.  There  is  a  single  species,  Ory- 
zorictes hova  telradactytu.  The  general  form 
of  the  head  and  body  is  that  of  a  mole.  They 
burrow  in  the  rice-tlelds,  and  do  much  damage 
to  the  crops. 

OS  (1)  (pi.  Ss'-sa),  «.  [Let]  A  bone  ;  used  in 
anatomy  :  as,  os  pistformf. 

Ss(2)(pl.  O'-ra),  s.  (Lat.)  A  mouth;  an  en- 
trance or  passage  into  any  place ;  used  in 
anatomy  :  as,  os  uteri. 

8s  (3),  o'-sar,  s.  [Sw.]  A  hillock  or  mound 
of  drift-gravel  and  sand.  Called  in  Scotland 
a  kairn,  in  Ireland  an  eskar.  (See  these 
words.) 

O   sage  (a  as  I),  ».    [Native  Indian  name  (7).] 
Geog. :   A  river  and  two  counties  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  the  east  of  Missouri, 
the  other  in  Kansas. 

Osage  orange,  ». 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Madura,  aurantiam. 
[MACLUKA.] 

Ss  beok'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  Osbeck, 
a  Swedish  clergyman  and  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Lasiandridse  (q.v.),  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
They  are  mostly  herbs,  with  racemes  of  purple 
or  violet  flowers.  The  fruit  of  Osbfckia  Prin- 
ciple is  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black ;  the 
leaves  of  0.  chinensis  are  used  for  poultices. 

*  o  sanne,  *.    [HOSANNA.] 

6f' -borne,  ».  &  a.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  manor  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  not  far  from  Cowes. 

Osbornc  series.  >. 

Gtol. :  A  series  of  beds  of  Oligocene  age, 
found  at  or  near  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
They  were  deposited  in  fresh  and  brackish 
water.  There  are,  of  animals,  peculiar  species 
of  Paludina,  Melania,  Melanopsis,  and  Cypris, 
and  of  plants,  Cliara.  One  bed  is  the  Nettle- 
stone  Grit,  near  Ryde,  which  is  a  freestone 
much  used  for  building.  Called  also  the  St. 
Helen's  Series.  (Lyell.) 

os'-born-ite,  «.     [Named  after  G.  Osborne  ; 
suff.  -Ue  (Min.).~\ 
Min. :   A  mineral  occurring  in  exceedingly 


minute  octahedrons,  sparsely  distributed  In 
a  small  part  of  the  meteoric  stone  of  bustee, 
India.  Colour,  gold-yellow  ;  lustre,  metallic. 
Supposed,  from  qualitative  trials  on  a  few 
crystals,  to  be  an  oxy-sulphide  of  titanium 
and  calcium. 

ds'-can,  a.  &  3.    [See  def.] 

A,  Asndj.  .-Pertaining  to  the  Osci,  an  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the  district  between 
Campania  and    the    country  of  the  Volsci. 
They  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
Ausones  and  Aurunci,  and  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  whence   sprang  the   Sabini, 
Apuli,  Messapii,  Campani,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci. 
The  Oscan  language  was  the  parent  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.    It  continued  to 
be  understood  at  Rome  down  to  the  later 
period  of  the  empire. 

B.  As  rnbst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Osci.    A  few  fragments  still  survive. 

ds  che  6  9010,  s.     [Gr.  o<rxi  (oschi),  &TXOC 
(oschos)  =  the    scrotum,    and    iojA>)    (kele)  = 
tumour ;  Fr.  oschcocele.] 
Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia. 

*  8>'-9ll-lan-9y,  s.    [Lat.  oscillans,  pr.  par. 
of  osci((o=  to  swing,  to  sway.)    [OsciLLATE.l 
The  state  of  oscillating,  or  swinging  l>ack- 
wards  and  forwards. 

6s  -91!  lat«,  v.i.  [Lat.  oscillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
oscillo  =  to  swing,  to  sway,  from  oscillum  =  • 
swing.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  swing  or  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  to  vibrate  as  a  pendulum. 

"  It  wilt  continue  to  otciOate  in  an  arch  of  the  aame 
circle."—  Burkt :  Sublime  A  Beautiful,  pt  iv.,  i  12. 

2.  Fig. .'   To   vary ;   to   fluctuate   between 
limits  ;  to  act  in  a  fickle  or  changeable  man- 
ner. 

"They  will  ojciWart  backward  and  forward  between 
power  and  popularity."— Burke:  Patceri  qf  Juriti  in 
Protecutioiu  for  Libtlt. 

6s  91!  lat  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [OSCILLATE.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moving  or  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  vibrating,  as  a  pendulum. 

2.  Bot. :  [VERSATILE]. 

oscillating  -  engine,  oscillating  - 
cylinder  engine,  s.  A  marine  engine, 
with  a  vibrating  cylinder,  having  the  piston- 
rod  connected  to  the  crank,  and  tlie  cylinder 
supported  by  the  trunnions  projecting  from 
the  sides  at  or  near  the  centre,  cast  hollow, 
and  connected  to  the  steam  and  eduction 
pipes. 

oscillating  piston  steam-engine,  i. 

A  form  of  steam-engine  in  which  the  piston 
oscillates  in  a  sector-shaped  chamber. 

oscillating  valve,  s. 

1.  A  valve  which  reciprocates  on  a  pivot,  as 
the  disk  and  trunnion  valves  of  oscillating- 
cylinder  steam-engines. 

2.  A  pump-valve  which  reciprocates  on  a 
pivot. 

6s  5il-la'-tioiL,  s.  [Lat.  oscillatio,  from  oectt- 
latta,  pa,  par.  of  oscillo  =  to  oscillate  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  oscillation.]  The  act  or  state  of  oscillat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  swinging  or  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  pendulum ;  vibra- 
tion. 

"The  perpetual  vacillations  of  this  elastic  and  r«wk- 
leas  element"—  BerMei :  Slrii,  I  us. 

T[  (1)  Angular  oscillation :  Gyration. 

(2)  Axis  o/oicillalion:  [Axis,  II.  4). 

(3)  Method  of  Oscillation : 

Magnetism :  The  act  of  causing  a  magnetic 
needle  to  oscillate,  first  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  and  then  suc- 
cessively under  the  combined  influences  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  and  of  a  magnet  placed 
at  unequal  distances.  (Ganot.) 

*  6s'-9n-la-trve,  o.     [Eng.  oscillate);  -it*.] 
Oscillating,  vibrating;  having  a  tendency  to 
oscillate. 

5s'-9n-la-tor,  s.    [Eng.  oscittat(e):  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  os 
dilates. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  Oscillatoria  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
tlan  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  -    ahun ;    tion,    sum     zhun.     clous,    tious,    sious     shus.    -We,  -die,  ic.  =  beL  del. 


oscillatoria— osmanthus 


a,  s.  [Lat.  oscillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  oscillo  =  to  swing  one's  self,  named  from 
the  oscillating  motion  of  the  filaments.) 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Oscillatorieie  (q.v.).  It  baa  simple  rigid 
elastic  filaments,  forming  s  stratum  in  a 
common  gelatinous  matrix.  The  species  occur 
on  damp  ground,  on  stones,  on  mud,  in  fresh, 
running,  or  stagnant  water,  and  in  brackish, 
or  mine  rarely  in  salt,  water.  Nine  or  more 
are  British. 

<5s-£U-la-t6r-i-d«,  »•  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  oscil- 
lator(i(t);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  -ida.) 

Bat.  :  A  family  of  Oscillatoriese.  The  tubes 
are  cylindrical,  free  or  woven  into  a  fiond, 
with  ringed  or  streaked  colouring  matter, 
which  makes  it  look  jointed,  though  It  is  not. 

88-90  la-tor-I-e  -SB.   os-oH-la-tor-a-a'- 

ce-te,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  LBt  oscillatori(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -toe,  octal.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Confervaceae.  The 
cells  are  tubular,  naked  or  furnished  with  a 
slimy  or  gelatinous  layer;  continuous,  but 
owing  to  the  interruptions  of  the  colouring 
matter,  seeming  to  be  jointed.  Found  on 
damp  ground,  rocks,  or  stones,  or  in  fresh  or 
•alt  water.  Families  or  tribes,  Rivularide, 
Oscillatorida?  (Lindley),  OscillatOJ  iese,  Lyng- 
byeBe,  Scytonemese,  Kivularieae,  and  Lepto- 
thriceffi  {  Griffith  <fc  Heiifrey).  Genera  and  spe- 
cies numerous. 

o«'-cH-la-tor-y\  a.    [Eng.  OKillatfe);  -ory.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Oscillating,  vibrating  ;  swing- 
ing or  moving  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
pendulum.    (Arbuthnot  :  Aliments,  ch.  v.) 

2.  Hot.  :  [VERSATILE]. 

OS  9!  nes,  >.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  oxen  =  a  sing- 
ing bird  ;  one  from  whose  notes  auguries  were 
taken.] 

OrnUh.:  A  tribe  of  Milller's  Insessores; 
they  are  emphatically  "singing-birds,"  having 
the  inferior  larynx  endowed  with  the  full 
number  of  five  pairs  of  song-muscles.  They 
correspond  to  the  Acromyodi  Normales  of 
Garrod  and  Forbes.  [PsEUDOsciNKS.] 

6s  9in'-I  an,  a.  [Lat  oscin(es);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -urn.)  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  Oscines  (q.v.). 

"  The  other  families  ...  an  not  Oictnlan,  nor  all 
•nu  Faaniiue/—  £neyc.  BrO.  lei  »th).  irlll.  41. 

*  Ss'-yl-tan-^jr,  s.  [Lat.  oscitans,  pr.  par.  of 
oscito  =  to  yawn,  to  gape.]  [OSCITATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  yawning  or  gaping. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness  or  drowsiness;  care- 
lessness, inattention. 

"On«  man's  want  ol  leisure  Is  no  excuse  for  the  otct. 
tancy  and  i^nomuce  of  those  who  have  time  to  spare  " 
—Locto:  totutuct  ofth*  U*d*ruandiiig,  |  87. 


l  tant,  a.     [Lat.  otcitans,  pr.  p«r.  of 
OKito  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ost:ilante.] 
L  Yawning,  gaping. 
2.  Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish,  dull 

"Sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by 

•'-'  """"""  *  uj- 


•  oV-fl-tant-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   oscitant;  -Zy.] 
In  a  yawning,  sleepy,  or  drowsy  manner. 

"Which  those  drowsy  nodders  over  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture  have  very  ctcttantly  collected."  —  Store- 
Literal  Cabbala.  (Kpia.  Ded.1 

*  &»'-9l-tate,  v.l.     [Lat.  oscito,  from  o»  =  the 
month,  and  cito=to  move  quickly,  frequent. 
from  cieo  =  to  move.]     To  yawn  or  gape  with 
sleepiness. 

*  Ss-9l-ta'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  otrttatte,  from  oscito 
=  to  gape  or  yawn  ;  Fr.  oscitalion  ;  Sp.  wcito- 
cion;  Ital.  oscitazione.]     The  act  or  state  of 
vawning  or  gaping.    (Taller,  No.  63.) 

8e'-cu-la,  a.  pi.    [OscuLOM.J 

OS'-cu-lant,  o.  [Lat.  osculant,  pr.  par.  of 
candor  =  to  kiss,  from  osmium  =  a  little  mouth, 
*  kiss.]  [OSCULATE.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Kissing. 

2.  Nit.  Science  :  A  term  applied  to  forms  or 
groups  apparently  intermediate  between  and 
connecting  other  groups,  (ir.  S.  Dallas.) 

•  os'-cu-lar-y,  «.    [OSCULATE.]    The  same  as 

OSCULATORY  (q.  V.). 

"Some  [brought  forthl  oKularlct  for  kjjson."—  La- 
ttnur:  Sirmon.  (Htnr,  rill.,  an.  K.) 


da'  ou- late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  osculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  oscular  =  to  kiss,  from  osculum  =  a  little 
month,  a  kiss  ;  dimin.  from  oj  =  a  mouth.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Lit.  <t  Ord.  Lang. :  To  kiss. 

2.  Fig.  Jt  Gam. :  To  touch,  aa  one  curve 
touches  another  when  they  have  the  same  cur- 
vature at  the  point  of  contact. 

B.  Intransitive : 

'  1.  Lit.  *  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  kiss. 
2.  Fig.  it  Geom. :  To  touch :  as,  Curves  ostu- 
late. 

5s  -cu-lat  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [OSCULATE.] 
A!  At  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  A»  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit.  A  Ord.  Lang. :  Kissing. 

2.  t'ig.  it  Geom. :  Touching,  as  two  curves. 

osculating -circle,  s.  A  circle,  thi 
radius  of  whose  curve,  at  any  particular  point 
of  another  curve,  is  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  curve  in  question  at  that  particular 
point. 

osculating  elements,  «.  pi. 

Astron. :   The   elements    for  calculating 
planet's  orbit,  as  these  are  modified  at  any 
given  moment  or  time  by  the  gravitation  of 
other  planets.    [PERTURBATION,  VARIATION.] 

^  (1)  deviating  helix  of  a  nan-plane  curve  : 
The  common  helix  which  passes  through  three 
consecutive  points,  and  has  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  rectifying  line  of  the  curve. 

(2)  Osculating  right  cone  of  anon-pfane  curve  : 
A  right  cone  three  consecutive  tangent  planes 
of  which  coincide  with  three  consecutive  os- 
culating planes  of  the  curve. 

6s  cu-la -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  oscvlatio,  from  oscu- 
Inti's,  pa.  par.  of  ooeulor=to  kiss.]  [OSCU- 
LATE.] 

*  1.  Lit.  t  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  kissi  ng  ;  a 
kiss. 

2.  Fig.  it  Geom. :  A  contact  of  one  curve 
with  another,  at  a  given  point,  of  the  highest 
order  possible. 

H  Point  of  osculation : 

Geom. :  The  point  where  two  curves  oscu- 
late, touching  and  having  the  same  curvature. 

oV-cu  lat-6r-y ,  a.  &  >.  [Eng.  o$culat(e) ;  -ory ; 
Fr.  oscltlatoire.l 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  Lit.  it  Ord.  Lang. :  Kissing  ;  pertaining  to 
kissing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eecla. :  A  tablet  or  board  on  which  a  sacred 
picture  or  emblem  is  painted,  to  be  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  people.  [PAL] 

6s  cu  la  trix,  s.  [Eng.  osculate;  Lat.  fern. 
SUIT  -trix.] 

Geom. :  A  curve  which  has  a  higher  order  of 
contact  with  a  given  curve,  at  a  given  point, 
than  any  other  curve  of  the  same  kind. 

6s  cule,  s.  [OscuLCM.]  A  small  bilabiate 
opening. 

6s   cu-lum  (pi.  oV-cu-laX  <•     [Lat  dimin. 
of  os  =  a  mouth.] 
Zoology :  (Usually  in  plural). 

1.  The  large  apertures  by  which  a  sponge 
is  perforated,  and  through  which  the  water 
taken  in  at  the  pores  is  expelled ;  exhalant 
apertures.    In  some  of  the  Calcispongife  there 
is  but  a  single  osculum. 

2.  The  suckers  of  the-  Teeniada  (q.v.),  by 
means  of  which  these  worms  attach  them- 
selves  to   the    mucous    membrane    of    the 
intestinal  canal. 

-ose,  SK/.    [Lat.  -O8U8  =  full  of ;  abounding  in.  ] 
Chem. :  A  termination  used  in  saccharine 
compounds  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water.    Tims,  Glu- 
cose =  CeH19O8  =  Cj  +  C(H;jO). 

o-sersk'-ite,  >.  [After  Major-Gen.  Oeereki ; 
sun*,  -tie  (Jftn.).] 

Min. :  A  columnar  form  of  Aragonite(q.v.), 
occurring  at  Nertschinsk,  Transbaikal,  Asiatic 
Russia. 

6-sI-an  -drl-an, «.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hmt. :  (PI.) :  A  section  of  German 
Protestants,  who  followed  Andrew  Hoscmanu 
(Latinised  Osiander)  in  his  opinion  that  the 


Atonement  was  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
divine,  and  not  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
After  the  execution  of  Punch,  the  son-in-law 
of  Osiander,  in  1506.  the  sect  dwindled  away, 
and  soon  became  extinct 

d'-sl-er  (*  as  zh),  *  o  sy-ore,  "  o  zl  er,  a. 

&  a.  [Fr.  osier,  ultimately  from  Gr.  010-05 
(Qiaos)  =  an  osier.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Sot. :  Salix  viminaH»,  a  willow  with  linear 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  reticulate  above 
and  silky  beneath;  golden  yellow,  sessile 
catkins  opening  before  the  leaves,  &c.,  and 
tomentose  capsules.  A  native  of,  and  widely 
domesticated  in,  £uropo.  Cultivated  in 
osier-beds,  its  long  pliable  shoots  being  used 
for  wicker-work  basket-making. 

"  The  rank  of  oiicri  by  the  murmuring  stream." 
Shalccip.  :  At  fou  Likt  It.  i  v.  a. 

HThe  Purple  Osier  is  Salix  purpurea.  It 
has  purple-black  scales,  and  is  wild  on  river- 
banks  and  cultivated  in  osier-beds. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  osiers  or 
twigs  ;  like  osiers, 

osier-ait,  >.  A  small  alt  or  island  on 
which  osiers  are  grown. 

osier-bed,  oiler-holt,  >.  A  place  where 
willows  are  grown  for  basket-work. 

osier-bolt,  s.    [OSIER-BED.] 

"  o'-sl-ered  (s  as  *h),  a.    [Eng.  otter ;  -ed.1 
Covered  or  adorned  with  osiers. 

"  In  basket*  of  bright  otttSd  gold.* 

KtaU  :  Lamia.  U. 

•  O'-sI-er-y  (•  as  zh),  «.     [Eng.  osier;  -».]    A 
place  where  osiers  are  grown ;  an  osier-bed. 

6-si'-ris,  ».     [Or.] 

Egypt.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  chief  Egyptian 
divinities,  the  brother  and  husband  of  Isis, 
and,  together  with  her,  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  Egypt,  into  which  he  introduced  a  know- 
ledge  of  religion,  laws,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  His  principal  office,  as  an  Egyptian 
deity,  was  to  judge  the  d™d,  and  to  rale  over 
that  kingdom  into  which  the  souls  of  the  good 
were  admitted  to  eternal  felicity.  He  was 
that  attribute  of  the  deity  which  signified  the 
divine  goodness;  and  as  an  atwtor,  or  mani- 
festation of  the  divinity  on  earth,  he  was 
superior  to  any  even  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 
He  was  styled  Manilester  of  Good,  President 
of  the  West,  Lord  of  the  East,  Lord  of  Lords, 
Eternal  Euler,  King  of  the  Gods,  &c.  These, 
with  many  others,  are  commonly  found  in  the 
hieroglyphic  legends  accompanying  his  figure ; 
and  the  Papyri  frequently  present  a  list  of 
forty-nine  names  of  Osiris  in  the  funeral 
rituals.  Osiris  has  been  identified  with  many 
of  the  Grecian  divinities ;  but  more  especially 
with  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  with  Bacchus,  on 
account  of  his  reputed  conquest  of  India, 
He  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  ;  or  as  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull's  head,  distinguished  by 
the  name  Apis-Osiris,  and  is  usually  repre 
sented  as  clad  in  pure  white.  His  general 
attributes  are  the  high  cap  of  Upper  Egypt,  a 
flagellum,  and  sometimes  a  spotted  skin. 
Under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis  he 
was  supposed  to  be  always  present  amongst 
men.  [APIS  (1).] 

oV-ite,  s.     [Lat.  o>  =  bone ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :   A  name  applied   to   the  Sombrero 
Island  guano,  because  of  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  and 
shells  of  mollnsca. 

os'-lc  on,  ».  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

oslcon  iron,  s.    (See  def.) 
.Vetatt.  :  Bars  specially  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wire. 

6s  man-li,  «.  [After  Osman,  or  Othman,  by 
whom  the  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  was 
established  in  A.D.  1399.]  [OTTOMAN.] 

1.  A  Turkish  official  or  functionary. 

2.  Used  incorrectly  in  the  plural  for  the 
Turkish  nation. 

6s  man-thug,  s.  [Gr.  io>ii  (osml)  =  smell, 
and  ap0oc  (anthos)  —  flower.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Qleae,  closely  akin  to  the 
olive.  According  to  Gamble,  the  flowers  of 
Osmanth-us  fragrant  are  used  in  China  to 
flavour  tea. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wnd,  soil ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  fl»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Kw. 


osmazome— osselet 
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dy-ma-zbino.  ».  [Or.  uo-mj  (ojme)  =  odour, 
and  £w/*os  (zcmios)  =  broth.] 

CAem. :  A  name  applied  by  Thenard  to  that 
poi  lion  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  meat  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  flesh  which  determine  Its  taste 
and  smell. 

oV -me  lite,  «.    (Or.  oo-nij  (osmi)  =  smell,  an 
(jdour,  and  Ai'Sos  (lithos)  =  a  stone. 
Min. :  The  same  as  PECTOLITB  (q.v.). 

08-mer-oi'-des,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  omer(us),  and 
Gr.  elfios  (eu/os)  =  form.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  Salmonoids, 
from  the  Chalk  of  Lewes. 

oV-mer-tis,  «•  [Or.  uo>w>os  (osmmw)  =  emit- 
ting an  odour,  from  the  cucumber-like  smell 
of  Osmerus  eperlanus.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Smelt ;  a  genus  of  Salmonute 
(q.v.).    Body  covered  with  scales  of  moderate 
size  ;  dentition  strong,  in  jaws,  ou  vomer,  and 
on  tongue ;    pectoral   lins  moderately  deve- 
loped.    Three  species  are  known  :    Osmerus 
thaUtchthys,  common  near  San  Francisco ;  0. 
viridescens,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  0.  eperlanus,  the  Common  Smelt 
(q.v.),  from  the  coasts  and  fresh  waters  of 
northern  and  central  Europe. 

2.  Palfgont.  :  Occurs  in  the  Greensand  of 
Ibbenburen  and  in  the  schists  of  Qlaris  and 
Lima 

is -mi  a,  s.  [Gr.  oarf  (psme)=  smell.  (Agas- 
«'*•)! 

Entom. :  Mason-bee ;  a  genus  of  Dasygas- 
trese,  or  Dasygastres.  Osmia  bicomis,  the 
Horned  Bee,  Is  the  species  most  abundant  in 
Britain.  The  female  has  two  horns  projecting 
from  the  front  of  her  head.  It  makes  its  nest 
In  sandy  banks,  cliffs,  or  decayed  trees.  0. 
levcomelana  chooses  the  dead  branches  of  the 
common  bramble,  0.  hirta,  die.,  decaying 
wood,  and  0.  aimdenta  and  0.  bimlor  deserted 
shells  of  Helix  hortensis  and  H.  nemoralis. 

6s  ml-am'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  osmi(.um);  amfmonia.), 
wid  suff.  -w.l  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
osmium  and  ammonia. 

osmlamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HjjOsjNjOs.  A  dibasic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  osiuic 
tetroxide  in  presence  of  fixed  bases. 

df-mi-am'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  omi(um\  and 
amide.) 

Chem. :  NgH^OsOn)".  A  yellow  compound, 
produced  by  digesting  potassium  osmite  in  a 
cold  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

65  mic,  o.    [Eng.,  &c.  osm(ium);  -ic.)    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  osmium  (q.v.). 
osmic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  OsOj.  Tetroxide  of  osmium.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  condensing  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
apparatus.  It  forms  colourless,  transparent 
crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  at  100°.  Its 
vapour  has  a  strong  smelling,  pungent  odour, 
and  is  very  poisonous. 

Ss  ml  ous,  a.    [Eng.  osmi(c); -m«.J    [OsHic.] 

osmlous  sulphite,  s. 

Chem. :  OsSOj.  A  dull  blue-black  powder, 
obtained  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of 
osinic  acid  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  an 
indigo  blue  colour. 

fa  mi  -  rid'  - 1  -  iim,  s.  [Bng.  omnium),  and 
iridium.]  (IRIDOSMINE.) 

•8  mi  top  sis,  s.  [Gr.  io-juj  (ami)  =  smell, 
and  6i(/«  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Relhanieee  (q.v.). 

osmi topsis  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  greenish-yellow  essential  oil,  ex- 
tracted from  Osmitapsis  asterisco'ides,  an  aro- 
matic plant  from  Cape  Town.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent odour,  burning  taste,  and  is  tonic  and  anti- 
•pasmodic.  Sp.  gr.  is  0-931 ;  it  boils  at  176°. 

fa'-mi  iim,  s.    [Gr.  l>yni  (osmS)  =  an  odour.] 
Chem. :   A    tetrad    metallic  element,    dis- 
covered by  Tennant  in   1804.      Symbol   Os, 
atomic  weight  199' 2.     Occurs  combined  with 


iridium,  forming  the  native  alloy  osmiridium, 
in  platinum  ore.  Toobtain  the  metal,  osmium 
tetroxide  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  metallic  mercury,  in  a  well-closed  vessd, 
at  140°,  the  osmium  being  reduced  and  an 
amalgam  formed.  On  distilling  the  amalgam 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  mer- 
cury and  calomel  pass  over,  leaving  metallic 
osmium  as  a  black  powder.  Its  properties 
vary  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of 
metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  density  of  7.  By 
passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetroxide,  mixrd 
with  hydrogen,  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to 
redness,  the  metal  is  deposited  as  a  compact 
metallic  ring,  density  10.  When  heated  to 
the  melting-point  of  rhodium,  it  acquires  a 
density  of  21'4.  It  is  the  most  infusible  of  all 
metals.  In  the  finely  divided  state  it  is  highly 
combustible,  continuing  to  burn,  when  set  on 
tire,  till  it  is  all  volatilised.  Osmium  forms 
three  chlorides :  osmious  chloride,  OsCU ; 
osmioso-osmic  chloride,  OsCl3 ;  and  osmic 
chloride,  OsCl4 ;  all  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas  on  osmium.  Five  oxides  are 
known  :  osmious  oxide,  OsO ;  sesquioxide  of 
osmium,  OsiOjj;  osinic  oxide,  OsOo;  osmious 
anhydride,  OsOj  ;  and  osmic  acid,  OsO4.  The 
first  three  form  salts  with  acids,  the  fourth  is 
a  weak  acid,  and  the  fifth  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  acid,  but  its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

6s  mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  <i<riw  (osmos)  =  im- 
pulse, and  fifipov  (matron)  =  a  measure.)  An 
apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  force  of  osmotic 
action,  by  which  liquids  are  impelled  through 
a  moist  membrane,  illustrating  the  phenomena 
of  endosmose  and  exomose.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  porous  vessel  or  sac  containing 
a  saline  solution  and  plunged  in  pure  water. 

6s  mom'-et-ry,  «.  [OSMOMETER.)  The  act 
or  process  of  measuring  osmotic  force  by 
means  of  an  osmometer. 

8s  mo-n8  sol'-o-gy,  «.  [Or.  lani  (osme)  = 
smell,  and  Eng.  nosology.]  A  doctrine  of,  or 
a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

6s -mose,  s.  [Gr.  010710;  (osmos)=  Impulse, 
from  <Mtu>  (otheo)  =  to  push.) 

1.  Chem. :  Osmosis.  The  mixingof  dissimilar 
substances  through  a   porous  diaphragm— a 
phenomenon  due  to  the  attraction  which  the 
liquids  have  for  each  other.    When  liquids  or 
gases  are  separated  by  a  membrane,  such  as  a 
bladder,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  quan- 
tities passing  in  opposite  directions  are  un- 
equal.    In  the  case  of  water  and  alcohol  the 
water  passes    into  the  alcohol,  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  found  in  the 
water.    When  a  colloidal  substance  is  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm  and  water  on  the  other, 
the  latter  only  passes  through. 

2.  Bot. :  [DIOSMOSE]. 
6s-mo  sis,  s     [OSMOSE.] 

6s  mot  ic,  o.  [Eng.  osmw(ae);  -tie.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  osmose  ;  characterized  by  os- 
mose :  as,  osmotic  action  or  force. 

os'-nmnd  (1).  s.    [Sw.] 

Metall. :  A  term  applied  to  a  furnace  for- 
merly employed  in  Sweden,  and  still  employed 
to  some  extent  in  Finland,  for  reducing  bog- 
iron  ore.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  yielded  about 
li  ton  of  iron  weekly,  of  which  from  83  to  50 
per  cent  was  lost  in  working  it  into  an  os- 
niinul  or  bloom. 

os'-mund,  s.    [OSMUND*.] 
osmund  royal,  ». 
But. :  A  book-name  for  Osmunda  rtgalis. 

Ss  mun'-da.  s.  [According  to  Hooker  and 
\Arnott,  Osmunder,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
god  Thor.) 

Bot. :  Fern-royal, 
Osmund  -  royal,  or 
Flowering  -  fern ;  the 
typical  genus  of  Os- 
mundeaj.      Six  are 
known.   One,  Osmunda 
regalii,  the  Common  Os- 
mund-royal, or  Flower- 
ing-fern, is  the  noblest 
of  the  British  ferns; 
the  fronds  are  bipin- 
nate,  fertile  at  the  top. 
One  was  found  by  Mr. 
Stewart  Murray  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high. 
It  is  frequent  in  boggy  places  and  the  wet 


OSMUND*  REOAUS. 


morasses  of  woods  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Found  also  in 
England,  continental  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  powdered  stem  has  been  usi-il 
successfully  in  rickets,  the  dose  being  three 
drachms.  (Sir  J.  Hooker,  &c.)  Sometimes  thi» 
fern  has  been  called  Bog-onion. 

"Pair  ferns  anil  flowers,  and  cliiefly  that  tall  fern 
So  itately,  uf  the  Queen  fjmuuidii  named.' 

Wortttvurth :  On  the  yarning  o/  Pl-icet,  No.  I 

tSs-mun-da'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  at- 
mvntl(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace&.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  Filicales  with  two 
tribes,  Osmundese  and  Aneimiese.  (Liiulley: 
Nat.  Syst.,  ed.  2nd,  1836).  Co-extensive  with 
tiie  modern  tribe  Osmundese  (q.v.). 

os  mun  de  89,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  osmuruHa); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacete.  The  ver- 
nation is  circinate,  the  frond  coriaceous  or 
membranous,  involucre  none,  the  capsules 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  vertically  two 
valved,  with  a  short  lateral  or  suuterininal 
striate  areola. 

69  na-burg,  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  lineiv,  made  of 
flax  and  tow,  originally  imported  from  Osna- 
burg,  Germany. 

'  6s  phr&n -ter,  «.  [Gr.  icr^pa.'njpioj  (os- 
phmntirios)  =  able  to  smell.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Macropodidffi.  OspKran- 
ter  rufus  (Gould),  more  usually  known  as 
Macropns  rufus,  is  the  Great  Ked  Kangaroo. 

"  Ss-phre-i-Br-ft-ltf , ».  [Gr.  6o-c)>pr|o-K  (os- 
phrSsis)  =.  a  smelling,  and  Ad-yos  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
smells  and  odours. 

6s  phrom  c  nus,  ».  [Gr.  oo-0po><m  (os 
phromeiios)  =  tracking  by  smell ;  o<n/>pau>o/iai 
(osphrainomai)  =  to  smell,  to  scent.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
family  Labyrinthici.  Body  compressed,  move 
or  less  elevated ;  dorsal  and  anal  spines 
present,  ventral  fins  with  the  outer  ray  very 
long  and  filiform.  Osphromenns  olfax,  the 
Gourami,  is  reputed  one  of  the  best-tiavoured 
freshwater  fish  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  becomes  readily  acclimatised.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a  large  turbot.  0.  trichop- 
terus  is  frequently  kept  in  globes  on  account 
of  its  iridescent  metallic  tints. 

8s  prey,  *  5s'-pray,  «.  [A  corrupt  of  ossi- 
frage,  from  Lat.  ossifraga  =  lit.  the  bone- 
breaking  (bird) :  o»,  genit.  ossi8=  a  bone,  and 
frag-,  root  of  fraitgo  =  to  break.] 

Ornith. :  Pandion  haliaetus,  the  Fish-hawk, 
Bald  Buzzard,  or  Fishing  Eagle.  A  bird  of 
prey,  of  almost  world-wide  distribution,  sub- 
sisting on  flsh.  The  osprey  is  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  wing-expanse  nearly  three  times 
as  great.  The  plumage  is  dark  brown,  white 
on  the  under  surface,  with  a  few  streaks  of 
brown  on  the  throat ;  crown  light  brown 
edged  with  white,  and  a  streak  of  dark  brown 
from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  Ospreys  nest 
usually  near  the  sea-shore,  and,  unlike  rapa- 
cious birds  generally,  are  in  some  measure 
gregarious.  In  North  America  large  commu- 
nities of  ospreys  are  found,  and  the  Purple 
Grakle  often  builds  close  by.  The  osprey  lays 
three  or  four  eggs  of  a  rich  red  to  buffy 
white,  with  large  reddish  and  brown  mark- 
ings. [PANDION.] 

*  588,  *  osse,  «.  [Gr.  oo-o-a  (osso)  =  a  voice, 
an  omen,]  A  word  uttered  unawares  or  at 
random,  and  supposed  to  presage  something ; 
an  omen,  an  augury.  (P.  Holland :  Livy,  p.  8.) 

»8ss,  v.i.    [Oss,  «.]    To  prophesy,  to  presage. 
Ss'-sa,  s.  pi.    [Os(l).] 

6s'-se-an,  s.  [I At.  o*s?us  =  bony,  from  os  = 
a  bone.)  A  bony  fish ;  one  of  the  osseous 
class  of  fishes. 

Ss'-se-in,  s.    [Lat  ossa  (q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Bone  cartilage ;  a  gelatinous  tissue  left 
when   earthy  Blatter  is  eliminated  from  the 
substance  of  a  bone. 

2.  Bony  tissue  in  general.    [OSTEINK.] 

6s  -8«-l6t,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  little  bone,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  os  =  a  bone.  ] 
1,  A  little  hard  substance  arising  on  the 
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inside  of  a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small 
bones ;  it  grows  out  of  a  gummy  substance 
which  fastens  those  bones  together.    (Farrier's 
Diet.) 
2.  The  internal  bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes. 

os-se  ous,  a.  [Lat.  ossrus,  from  o>  (genit 
ossts)  =  a  bone;  Fr.  osseux ;  Sp.  oseo;  Ital. 
otseo.]  Bony  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
bone  ;  consisting  of  bone. 

osseous -breccia,  s.  [BONE-BRECCIA 
CAVE-BHECCIA.] 

*  osseous  fishes,  s.  pi.  A  sub-class  ol 
fishes  established  by  Cuvier.  It  consists  ol 
those  in  which  the  skeleton  is  bony  as  opposed 
to  cartilaginous.  Now  nearly  co-extensive 
with  Teleostei  (q.v.). 

osseous  tissue.  . 

Anat. :  An  organized  animal  fibrous  basis, 
one  third  gelatinous,  the  other  two  thirds 
partly  earthy  and  partly  saline  matter.  The 
gelatinous  matter  imparts  tenacity,  the  earthy 
and  saline  matter  give  hardness  and  rigidity 
to  the  bone. 

6s  si  an  Ic,  «.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  Ossian,  the  Celtic  poet,  or  to  his 
poems ;  resembling  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

OS  si  clc,  6s  si  cule,  6s  sic  u  lum  (pi. 
OS-Slo-u-la),  s.  [Lat  ossiculum,  dimiii. 
of  as  (genit  ossis)  —  a  bone  ;  Fr.  ossicule.] 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Small  bones  of  the  ear:  the 
malleus,  the  incus,  and  the   stapes.    They 
collectively  constitute  a  single-armed  lever. 

2.  Zool.,  etc.  (PI.):  Any  hard  structure  of 
small  size,  as  the  calcareous  plates  in  the  in- 
teguments of  star-tishes. 

6s  sic  u  lat  cd,  a.  [Eng.  ossicule;  -ated.] 
Furnished  with  small  bones. 

Osr-slf-er-ous,  n.  [Lat.  at  (genit  assi»)  =  a 
bone;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sun",  -ous.]  Containing  bones. 

"  Another  ou{feroni  limestone  cave  was  accidentally 
discovered  at  Brixhaiu."—  H'ilioH  :  freJtittoric  Mitit. 
ch.  li. 

osslferous  breccia. «.  [BONE-BRECCIA.] 
ossiferous  caves,  s.  pi. 
Palieont. :    Caves   containing   organic   re- 
mains.   [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

*  6s  sif   ic,  *  os  sif   Ick,  a.     [Lat.  os  (genit. 
ossis)  =  a   bone,    and  Jacio  =  to  make  ;    Fr. 
ossifiquc  ;  Sp.  otifico.]    Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  ossifying  or  changing  carneous  or 
membranous  substances  to  bone. 

6s  si  f I  ca-tlon.  s.  [Eng.  ossify;  c  con- 
nective; sun",  -often;  Fr.  ossification;  Sp. 
osijicacion  ;  Ital.  ossijicazioHe.] 

1.  The   act    or    process   of  ossifying,    or 
changing  carneous,  membranous,  or   cartil- 
aginous substances  into  bone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ossified  or  changed 
into  bone. 

6V-8l-fied,  pa.  par.  it  a.    [OssiryJ 

*  os'-si-frage,  s.    [Lat  ossifraga.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  osprey  (q.v.). 

2.  Script :  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.    en?   (pens),  and  the  Sept.  ypity 
forups)  (Lev.  xi.  13).    In  the  B.  V.  it  is  ren- 
dered "gier-eagle."    [GRIFFON,  2.) 

*6s  sif  ra  gous,a.  [Lat  ossifragvs.)  [OS- 
PREY.]  Serving  to  break  bones;  fracturing 
the  bones.  .. 

6s  Si  fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  os  (genit  ossis)  =  a 
bone,  and/ocio  =  to  make  ;  Fr.  catrijier;  Sp.  osi- 
fcar;  Ital.  ossificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  or  change  into  bone ;  to 
change  from  a  cameous,  membranous,  or  car- 
tilaginous substance  to  bone. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden. 

"  Evil,  that .  .  .  rack  the  blood,  though  they  do  not 
shed  it,  and  oaUt  the  heart,  though  they  do  not  tor- 
ture if— Kuitln  :  Modem  Painteri  (ed.  IHtl,  II.  5. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To   become   bone ;    to   be 
changed  from  a  carneous,  membranous,  or 
cartilaginous  substance  into  bone. 

*  os-siv'-or-ous,  o.    [Lat  o»  (genit.  ossis)  = 
a  bone ;  voro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.]    Feeding  on  bones  ;  devouring  bones. 

*  6s  su-ar  Jr.  *  6s  sar-y,  s.    [Lat  ossvar. 
ium,  from  os  (genit  ossis)  =a  bone.] 


[HOSTELRY.] 

(Lat.  tutentlo.]    To  show,  to 


1.  A  charnel-house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones 
of  the  dead  were  deposited  ;  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  was  placed  a  glass  vessel 
containing  ashes  of  persons  after  cremation. 

2.  A  name  proposed  for  long  barrows,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  charnel-houses 
rather  than  graves  of  individuals.    [OSSUARY' 

THEORY.] 

ossuary-theory,  s. 

Antlimp.:  A  theory,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  bodies  found  in  non-cremation 
long-barrows  were  deposited  in  them  at  one 
time,  and  not  successively,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  stored  or  stacked  away  some- 
where else  till  a  sufficient  number  were  avail- 
able for  si  i'h  disposal  of  them.  (Gree.nwell  : 
British  Barrows,  p.  633.) 

"  The  second  of  these  theories  may  be  called  the 
ttutiart-tkrvry  ;  aud  Ihil,  though  combated  by  Prof. 
Ntllsou.  it  not  Incompatible  with  hU  own  theory  " 
[The  Theory  of  Succeatlve  Interment*!.  "  aud.  Indeed. 
a*  reganle  chambered  barrow,,  ought  to  have  that 
theory  combined  with  1L  There  U  much  evidence  in 
iu  favour.  HS  regard*  every  variety  of  long  barrow."— 
Joum.  Antttrvp.  /tut.,  V.  194. 

dot  (l),».    IOAW.] 

*  ost  (2),  *.    [HOST.] 

6s  te  al,  a.  [Gr.  oaviov  (osteon)  =  i  bone.J 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
bone  ;  osseous. 

os  te-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  JO-WOK  (ottton)  =  >.  bone.] 
The  same  as  OSSEIK,  2  (q.v.). 

*  os  tel  rle,  >. 

*  6s  tend,  r.t. 
exhibit 

"  Mercy  to  mean  offender*  we'll  oatend." 

J.  WetMrr. 

6s  ten  sI-blT-1-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ostensible  ;  -ily.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ostensible. 

6s  ten  si  bio.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  otUnrtu, 
pa.  par.  of  ostendo  =  to  show  ;  Sp.  osteniible  ; 
Ital.  ostensioile.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  shown;  proper  or  In- 
tended to  be  shown. 

"The  oitentUtle  blitory  of  her  life."—  Valpoli  : 
Anefdota  o/  fainting.  Tot  II..  ch.  U. 

2.  Put  forward  as  having  a  certain  character  ; 
apparent  ;  hence,  frequently,  Intended  to 
appear  in  a  certain  light  ;  professed,  avowed, 
pretended;  as  opposed  to  real;  colourable. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sham  or  pretence,  and  of  keeping  back  the 
real  or  true  facts. 

H  For  the  difference  between  ostensible  and 
colourable,  see  COLOURABLE. 

ostensible-partner,  .  . 

Law  :  One  whose  name  is  publicly  held  out 
as  a  partner,  and  who  is  really  such. 

6s  ten'  sl-bly,mfe.  [Eng.  osttntib(le):  -ly.]  In 
an  ostensible  manner  ;  professedly,  avowedly. 
"  (HtniMlti  acting  only  in  the  character  of  a  painter." 
—  Walpote:  Aneedotei  of  Painting,  vol.  ii..  ch.  1L 

*  6s  ten  si  o,  s.    [Lat  =  a  showing.] 

Old  Law:  A  tax  paid  by  merchants,  &c., 
for  leave  to  show  or  expose  their  goods  for 
sale  in  markets,  lie. 

6s  ten  sion,  s.    [Lat.  ostensio  =  a  showing.) 

Eccles.  :  The  exposition  or  exhibiting  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

6s  ten  slve,  a.  [Fr.  ostensif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
ostensivo,  from  Lat.  ostendo  =  to  show.]  Show- 
ing, exhibiting. 

Defensive-demonstration,  .-. 
Math.  :  A  demonstration  which  plainly  and 
directly  shows  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

6s  ten  -slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  attentive;  -ly.] 
In  an  ostensive  manner  ;  in  appearance  ; 
apparently. 

"  attentively  exceeding  wise." 

Uoyd:  Familiar  Spittle  to  a  friend. 

6s  ten  -sor-y,  0.  [Eccles.  Lat.  ostensorium  ; 
Fr.  ottensoir,  ostensoire,  from  Lat.  ostensum, 
sup.  of  ostendo  =  to  show.) 

Roman  Ritual  :  The  same  as  MONSTRANCE 
(q.v.). 

*  6s  tent  ,  s.    [Lat  ostentum,  from  ostendo  = 
to  show.) 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  ;  show, 
exhibition,  manifestation. 

"  Courtehip,  aud  anch  fair  ottentt  of  love." 

Stately.  :  Merchant  o/  IVntce,  11.  8 


2.  External  appearance  or  show  ;  atr.  man* 
ncr,  mien. 

"  Like  one  wnll  Btuilied  in  a  aad  oittnt." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  s. 

3.  A  prodigy,  a  portent,  an  omen. 

"  Thii  dire  ottent  the  fearful  people  view." 

Itryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorplueet  zt 

*  os-ten'-tate,  r.t.    [Lat.  nstrntntus,  pa.  par. 
of  ostento,  intens.  of  ostendo  =  to  show.]    To 
make  an  ostentatious  show  of ;  to  show  or 
display  boastiugiy. 

"  They  either  conceal  their  defect*,  or  ofentate  theii 
•ufflcieuciee."—  ftp.  Taylor:  Art.  Bandtomenett,  p.  199. 

6s  ten  ta  tlon,  *  os-ten-ta  cl-on,  *. 
[Fr.  ostentation,  from  Lat.  ostentationem.  accus. 
of  Mtentatio  =  show,  display,  from  ustrntHtu*, 
pa.  |«r.  of  ostento  =  to  show  ;  Sp.  ostentacvmi 
Ital.  ostentazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  ex- 
hibiting ;  display,  show,  exhibition. 

"  For  orientation  of  strength  and  valour  at  theiv. 
public  slghta." — South  :  Sermoni,  vol.  X.,  aer.  T. 

2.  Ambitious  display ;  boast ;  vain  or  boast- 
ful show  or  display,  designed  to  attract  at- 
tention, praise,   envy,    or   flattery;   parade, 
pomp. 

"Comfortleae  and  taeteleee  orientation."—  Jfoeatdaw: 

//•  •'     /'«</..  cb.  ZXT.  • 

*  3.  External  show  or  display  ;  appearance. 

"  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation." 

Sltaltetp. :  Muck  Ado  About  XotMna,  IT.  L 

*  4.  A  show,  a  pageant,  a  spectacle. 

"  Some  delightful  ottentation.  ahow.  |«geant,  antlek. 
or  firework."— SauJtop. :  Lote't  Labour'!  Lott,  r.  1. 

6s  ten  ta  tious,  a.    [OSTINTATION.] 

1.  Fond  of  show,  parade,  or  pomp ;  boast- 
ful, vain  ;  making  a  display  from  vanity. 

"  The  onentarlout  world-a  iwelltng  etage. 
With  empty  action*  and  vain  paafiou*  ttufTd." 
H'onltiforth  :  Kxrurtion  bk.  T. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  ostentation,  show,  at 
parade ;  showy,  gaudy. 

"  Leai  ottenuulotu,  and  yet  atndded  thick 
With  hopeful  gema.  •  Cottper:  Talk,  111.  I90L 

6s  tSn-ta'-tlous-l^,(«;f.  [Eng.  ostentatious 
•ly.]  In  an  ostentatious  manner ;  with  osten 
tatlon,  show,  or  parade  ;  boastfully. 

"  He  now  ottentatlouity  put  himself  In  her  way  wher 
•he  took  her  airing."— iluraulag :  Bin.  Sng..  ch.  XTll 

os  ten  ta  tlous  ndss,  s.  (Eng.  ostentation*; 
•Hist.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ostenta, 
tious ;  vain  show,  display,  or  parade  ;  vanity, 
ostentation. 

*  OS   ten-ta  tor,  s.     [Lat,  from  osttrJattu. 

p:i.    par.   of  ostento;    Fr.    ostentateur.]     OM 
given  to  ostentatious  display  ;  a  boaster. 

*  os  ten  -tlaL  *  6s  t6n  -tlall  (tl  as  sh),  a. 

[Eng.  ostent;  -ial.]    Ostentatious. 

"  The  breath  of  hia  dlvulg'd  pretence. 
Suited  with  fit  ntttnti'ill  instrument*. " 

Tourneur:  On  Sir  F.  fere.  MS 

"  6s  ten  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  ostent ;  -int.]  Osten- 
tatious. 

"  Though  once  oitentipe,  curious  to  be  ceene. 
Thou  iu  some  corner  now  would  st  wish  to  lurke." 
Stirling :  ffomeiday;  Sixth  Hour*. 

'  63  ten'  toils,  a.  [Eng.  ostent ;  -ous.]  Osten- 
tatious. 

"  He  left  this  ottentout  inscription  Diion  a  great 
marble  pillar.'— Dour!!:  Lettm.  bk.  i.,  i  i.  let  ». 

is  t8-o-,  pref.  (Gr.  oo-reax  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
Formed  of  bone ;  bony  ;  resembling  bone. 

6s  te  o-ar-thri'-tls,  «.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Eng.  arthritis  (q.v.).J  [RHEUMATIC-OOUT.] 

os  -te-0   blast,  s.      (Pref.  osteo-,  and  Or. 

/SAao-Tos  (Wastes)  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Anat.  (PI.):  Germs  ultimately  depositing 

concentric  layers  of  bone  inside  the  canals  of 

that  organic  substance.    (Qitaiii.) 

6s  -te-6-9ile,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  nfrr, 
(txle)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pattwl. :  A  tumour  of  the  consistency  ot 
cartilage  or  bone. 

6s-te-o-o8l'-la,s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  ICOA 
(kolla)  =  glue  ;  Fr.  osUocolle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inferior  kind  of  gin* 
obtained  from  bones ;  bone-glue. 

2.  Mire.  :  The  carbonate  of  lime  deposited 
on  reeds  or  marsh  plants  by  mineral  springs. 

6s'  te -6 -cope,  a.  [Gr.  OOTCOKOITOC  (osteokopos), 
from  OO-TCOF  (osteon)  =  a  bone  ;  KOITOC  (kopos)— 
a  striking,  a  pain,  from  ttoirrta  (kopto)  =  to 
strike ;  Fr.  osteocope.]  Pain  in  the  bones  ; 
bone-ache. 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
«r,  wore,  wolC  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  i ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


»srtc:6  den'-tine,  s.    [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Eng. 

Anat. :  Owen's  name  for  a  hard  substance 
deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dentine 
"fa  tooth,  so  that  the  central  cavity  becomes 
gradually  diminished  in  size,  while  the  pulp 
slowly  shrinks  or  disappears. 

6s  te  6  gen,  «.    [OSTEOOENESV.] 

Anat.  it  Physiol.  :  A  soft,  transparent 
substance  developing  into  bone. 

6s  te  4  gen  e  sis,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Eng.  genesis  (ri.v.).] 

Anat.  <£  Embryol. :  The  genesis  or  produc- 
tion of  bone. 

6s  te  6  gen  e  sy,  s.    [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr. 
yiv-  (gen-),  base  of  yeiWw  (gennao)  —  to  beget] 
Anat.  it  Embryol.:    The   same  as  OSTEO- 
OENESIS  (q.v.). 

6s  te  6  gen'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  osteogen  ;  -ic.] 
Producing  bone ;  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  osteogenesis  (q.v.X  (Quain.) 

*»-t8-6-gl6s'-sI-d«e,  s.,f    [Mod.  Lat 

u*ieogloss(uiii) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida\] 

Ichthy. :  A  freshwater  family  of  physosto- 
mons  tishes,  with  three  genera,  Osteoglossum, 
Arapaima,  and  Heterotis. 

6s^8  6-gl8s  -sum,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr. 
yAuo-<ra  (glrissa)  =  a  tongue  ] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Osteoglossidse.  Three  species  are  known: 
OsteojTossum  bicirrAosum,  from  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  0.  formosum,  from  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra, and  0:  Leichardti,  from  Queensland. 

oVte"-Sg'-r»-pher.  s.  [Eng  osteography): 
•er.]  One  versed  in  osteography;  cue  who 
describes  the  bony  parts  of  the  body,  or  the 
skeleton. 

{•-tS-Sg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ixrrior  (osteon)  = 
a  bone,  and  ypa^na  (grapho)  —  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.] 

Nat.  Science :  A  description  of  the  bones 
or  of  the  skeleton  ;  osteology. 

6s  te  o-lSp'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  X«nc 
(lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palrmnt. :  A  Devonian  genus  of  Saurodip- 
terini  (q.v.X  The  scales  are  smooth,  and  the 
tail  extremely  heterocereal. 

6»-tc  6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  Ai'Sot 
(lithos)  —  stone ;  Ger.  osteal itk.] 

Mill.:  An  impure  variety  of  apatite,  com- 
pact to  earthy  in  texture  Occurs  in  fissures 

*  in  doleritic  rocks  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria. 

*  6s  to  81 -q-ger,  >.    [Eng.  osteology);  -er.] 
An  osteologist. 

8s  te-o-iSg--lc,   8s-tS-6-l8g'-.c-al,  a. 

[Eng.  osteolog(y);  -ic, -ical.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  osteology. 

6s  te  6  log  Ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  osleologi- 
cal ;  -ty.]  According  to  osteology. 

6s  te  61'  6  gist,  e  [Eng.  osteolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  osteology  ;  one  who  describes 
the  bones  or  skeleton  of  animals. 


8s-t8  8l'-6-gy,  s  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  Ao^iot 
(/oous)  =  a  woi-d.  a  discourse;  Fr.  osteologit; 
Sp  &  Ital.  osteologia.] 

Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  structure,  arrangement, 
and  uses  of  the  bones,  the  osseous  tissue,  &c. 

6s  te  o'  ma, «.    (Gr.  Itrriov  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
Pathol. :  A  bony  tumour. 

6s  teo  ma-la'  9l-a,  «  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Gr.  fAoAoxo?  (ituflttkos)  —  soft.] 

Anat. :  Softening  of  the  bone.  Osteomalacia 
in  infants  is  popularly  known  as  Rickets  (q.v.). 

•  is  te  6  man-ty,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Or. 
iiarm'a  (mrtiiteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  bones. 

6V -t»5  O"-ph6lie,  t.  An  instrument  for  con- 
veying sounds  to  the  auditory  nerves  of  a  deaf 
person,  through  the  teeth  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  not  through  the  tympanum. 

AV-tB-o'-plas-ty,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr. 
n\dff?*t  (pUtsso)  —  to  mould,  to  form.] 

Snrri.  :  An  operation  by  which  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  a  bone  is  remedied. 


osteodentine— ostracode 

8s-t8-8p-ter-yg'-I-ous,  a.    [Pref.  osteo-, 
and  Gr.  nripuf  (ptenix),  genit.  irrepvyos  (ptem- 
gos)  =  a  wing.] 
Ichthy. :  Having  bony  fins.    The  same  as 

ACANTHOFTERYOZOUS  (q.V.). 

6s-  te-6-sar-co  ma,  8s-t8-6-sar-cd'- 
sls,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Eng.  sarcoma,  sar- 
cosis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
bones,  arising  from  the  growth  of  a  medullary 
or  cartilaginous  matter  within  them. 

Ss-te'-d-sper'-me-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  osteo- 
perm(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -eat.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Cynarese. 

8s-t8-6-Sper'-mum,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Gr.  o-irc'pua  (sperma)  =  seed.  Named  from  the 
hardness  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Osteospermeie 
(q.v.X 

8s  te  4-tome,  s.  [Gr.  oareoy  (osteon)  =  a 
bone, and  TOM  (tomi)=a cutting ;  rt'/ifu (temno) 
=  to  cut] 

Suro. :  An  instrument  to  cut  a  bone ;  specif., 
one  to  cut  the  bones  of  the  fetal  cranium  to 
facilitate  delivery. 

Ss-tS-it'-o'-my,  s.  [OSTEOTOUE.]  The  dis- 
section of  bones. 

*  Ss-te-6-zo'  a,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr. 
fijjo  (zoa).  pi.  of  fuoc  (20011)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  Osteozoaria  (q.v.X 

*  os-t«S-6-«6-ar'-I-.>,  s.  pi.    [OSJEOZOA.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Verte- 
brata. 

6s  ter  Ick,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Bot. :  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

6s  thex-y,  os-thSjf-I-s,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-, 
and  Gr.  ef is  (hexis)  =  a  having,  possession  ; 
exu  (echo)  =  to  have.] 

Pathol. :  The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of  the 
body 

*  8s  -tl-a-ry,    s       [Low  Lat.  osliorias,  osli- 
ariu»i,  'from  Lat  ostium  =  a  door,  a  mouth, 
from  os  =  a  mouth.) 

1.  An  ecclesiastical   officer  ;  a   sexton   or 
verger     [USHER.] 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river. 

"  Nllils  hatb  seven  ottinriet,  that  is,  by  seven  chan- 
nels dinhurtbeueth  itself  into  the  sea."—  Brotone : 
Vulgar  Err  ours,  bk.  vi,  ch.  viti. 

6s  tl  61e,  Ss-tl-d'-lum,  :.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of 
ostinm  =  a  door,  a  mouth.) 

Botany  : 

1.  (Of  the  form  ostiole) :  A  mouth  or  longi- 
tudinal opening    between    two    lips    in    the 
stomata  of  plants. 

2.  (Of  the  form  ostioluni)  :  The  orifice  of  the 
perithecium  of  the  fungoid  genus  Spheeria. 

8s-ti'-tis,  s      [Gr    offitov  (osteon)  =  a  bone: 
Eng  sutf  -rtis(q  v)  1 
Pathol  :  Inflammation  of  a  bone. 

Ss'-ti-um,  s     [Lat.  =  a  door.] 

Anat. :  An  aperture,  as  ostium  uteri. 

8st  ler  ((  silent). "  os-tll-er,  s.    (HOSTLER.) 

•  1.  Originally,  the    "  hosteller,"   that    is. 
the  innkeeper. 

"And  another dal  be  brought  forth  twele-pens aud 
gaf  to  the  oilier.  —  Wycliffe ;  Luke  x.  86. 

2.  A  man  who  looks  after  horses  at  an  inn. 

"  In  whom  we  read  how  Ood  aud  Time  decree 
To  houour  tbrifty  ostlert.       Corbel :  Her  Boreale. 

*  ostler-wife,  s.    An  ostleress. 

*  6st'-ler-ess  ((  silent),  s.    [Eng.  ostler;  -ess.] 
A  female  ostler. 

"  A  plump-armed  nttlereu  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running. "  Tennyton  :  1'rincett,  i.  323. 

*  8st'-ler-y(i  silent),  s.  [Fr.  hostellerie.]   [HOS- 
TELRY.) 

*  6st  man,  s.    [Sw.  o»(,  osten ;  Dan.  ost,  listen 
east,  anil  man.]    An  east-man ;  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland. 


6s  -to  clast,  s.    [Gr.  o<m>«Aa 

=  a  bone-breaker.]    [GIANT-CELLS.] 

6s  to   des.  8.     [Gr.  aartiaiif(osUodu)  = 
l>ones,  bony  :    lurriov  (osteon)  =  a  bone, 


«Too«  (eidos)  =  form.] 
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and 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crotoneie  (q.v.).  OstoSet 
patiiculata,  a  native  of  Sikkun,  in  the  Khasia 
Hills,  yields  a  gum  used  as  size  in  paper 
manufacture. 

*  6s-tra  -96  a  (or  9  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  ostra- 
cium;  Gr.  tanptvuai  (ostrakion)  =  a  bivalve.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  OSTHKIU.F,  (q.v.). 

6s  tra-9e  an  (or  9  as  sh),  8.  [OSTRACIA.] 
Any  mollusc  belonging  to  the  family  Ostrace*. 

os  tra'-91-6n,  s.  [Gr.  btrrpditiov  (ostrakion), 
dimin.  from  offrpaxov  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Coffer-fish ;  the  sole  genus  of 
the  group  Ostraciontina  (q.v.).  The  carapaces 
of  some  species  are  three,  of  others  four  and 
five-ridged,  and  some  are  provided  with  long 
spines.    Twenty-two  species  are  known  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.    Liitken  con- 
siders Oslracinn  boops  to  be  the  young  of  * 
sun-fish.    Called  also  Trunk-fish. 

2.  Palasmt. :  One  species  from  the  Tertiary 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

Ss-tra-sl-8n-t?-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  osfro- 
cioit,  genit  ostracumtO's);  Lat.  neut,  pi.  adj. 
sun*,  -tno.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  plectognathous  fishes, 
family  Sclerodermi  (q.v.).  The  integument* 
of  the  body  form  a  hard  continuous  carapace, 
consisting  of  hexagonal  scales  disposed  niosai- 
cally.  A  spinous  dorsal  and  ventrals  are 
absent,  but  sometimes  indicated  by  protuber- 
ances. [OsTRaClON.] 

6s  tra-9ise,  8s'-tra  91x6,  v.t.    [Or. 


1.  Lit.  (In  Athens  and  some  other  ancient 
Greek  cities) :  To  vote  a  person  assumed  to  be 
dangerous  into  banishment  for  ten  years  by 
writing  his  name  upon  a  potsherd  or  oyster- 
shell.      [OSTRACISM.] 

"Their  attempts  to  get  him  attracted."— ffroit: 
Hitt-  Greece,  ch.  uxi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  banish  from  society ;  to  place 
under  a  ban. 

6s'-tra-9ism,  s.  [Fr  ostracism*,  from  Lat. 
ostracismus,  from  Gr.  uarpajcuruo?  (osfraW*- 
fnas)  =  ostracism  (sec  below) ;  uerpaiti^w  (oj- 
trakisd)  =  to  ostracise,  from  OO-TPOKOK  (os(ra- 
koii)  —  a  polished  shell  of  a  mollusc.] 

1.  Lit. :   A  practice  introduced  into  Athens 
by  Kleisthenes  to   preserve  the  democratic 
government  which   he  had  established,  and 
which  sooner  or  later  existed  also  in  Argos, 
Megara.  Miletus,  and  Syracuse.   If  any  citizen 
became  so  powerful   that  it  was  feared  he 
would  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government, 
an  ostracism  was  asked  from  the  Athenian 
senate  and  the  public  assembly.    If  granted, 
the  citizens  each  deposited  a  shell  or  potsherd 
on  which  was  written  the  name  of  any  person 
of  whom  they  entertained  apprehensions,  and 
if  o.OOO  concurred  in  voting  against  the  same 
individual,  he  was  required  to  go  into  honour- 
able banishment  for  ten  years,  retaining,  how- 
ever, all  his  property. 

2.  Fig  :  Banishment  from  society,  exclu- 
sion from  society  ;  expulsion. 

OB  -tra~9ite,  s  [Fr.  ostracite ;  Lat.  ostracites; 
Gr.  oorpaictTTjs  (ostrakites)  =  an  unidentified 
precious  stone,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  Lat. 
ostracitis  ;  Gr.  uo-rpaicirif  (os(rafciiis)  =  horn- 
stone,  a  kind  of  kadmia  :  t<rrptov  (ostreon)  = 
an  oyster,  and  At'dos  (lithos)  —  stone.] 

Palmont  :  A  fossil  Ostrea  (Oyster),  or  som« 
closely  allied  genus. 

6s  trac  -6-da,  s.  pi.  (Or.  5<npaxav  (ostrakon) 
=  a  shell.) 

1.  Zool. :   An  order  of  minute  Crustacea, 
sub-class  Entomostraca,    division    Lophyro- 
poda.    The  entire  body  is  enclosed  in  a  shell 
or  carapace,  composed  of  two  valves  united 
along  the  back  by  a  membrane.  The  branchia: 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  jaws,  and  there 
are  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  feet,  which  sub* 
serve  locomotion,  but  are  not   adapted  for 
swimming.     A  distinct  heart    is  present  in 
Cypridina,  but   wanting   in   the   freshwater 
Cypris  and  the  marine  Cythere. 

2.  Poloamt. :  (See  extract  under  OstracodeX 

8s  tra  code,  a.  [OSTRACODA.]  Belonging 
to  the  Ostracoda. 

"Small  Ortracxxte  Crustacea  an  extremely  abundant 
as  fovsils  In  many  formations,  and  extend  from  the 
Cambrian  up  to  the  preaeut  day."— JHcholtoH  :  Zootttyg 
(1878),  p.  397. 
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d»-tra-CoV-te-l,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  wrpaxov  (ostra- 
jfconl  =  a  shell,  and  UUTC'OP  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
[PLACODERMATA.] 

6s  tra-g6th,  «.    [OSTROGOTH.] 

oV-tra-mte,  *.     [Named  after  the  Scandina- 
vian goddess  of  Spring,  Ostra  (Ostara) ;  n  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  An  altered  form  of  zircon  (q.v.). 

6V-tre-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oarpeov  (ostreon) 
=  an  oyster.] 

1.  Zool. :  Oyster  (q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Ostreidse  (q.v.).     Upper  valve  of 
shell  fiat  or  concave,  lower  convex ;  the  animal 
baa  the  mantle-margin  double,  gills  nearly 
equal,  united,  and,  with    the    mantle-lobes, 
forming  a  branchial  chamber;  sexes  distinct. 
Seventy  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and 
temperate  seas.    Ostrea  edulis  is  the  Common 
Oyster. 

2.  Palaont. :  Two  hundred  species,  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward,  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  India. 

6s  tre-a'-ceous  (oe  a*  «h),  a.  [La/,  ottrta 
=  an  oyster.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  O*tracea. 

dV-trfi-a-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  o**r«i  =  an 
oyster,  and  cuttura  =  cultivation .]  The  arti- 
ficial cultivation  or  breeding  of  oysters. 

6»-tre'-I-dw.  *.  pi.    [Lat  09tre(a) ;  fern,  pi. 

adj.  suir.  -i<l<r.\ 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  marine  family  of  Con- 
chifera,  section  Asiphonidse.  Shell  inequi- 
Talve,  slightly  inequilateral,  free  or  attached ; 
hinge  usually  toothless,  ligament  internal. 
Lobes  of  the  mantle  entirely  separated ;  foot 
small  and  byssiferous,  or  wanting ;  a  single 
adductor  muscle.  Woodward  enumerates  the 
following  genera :  Ostrea,  Anomia,  Placuua, 
Pecten,  Lima,  Spomlylus,  and  Plicatula;  to 
which  Tate  adds  Pernostrea  (q.v.),  which 
links  this  family,  which  came  into  existence 
in  Carboniferous  times,  to  the  Aviculidw. 

*  6s-tre-6ph'-a-glst,  *.  [Gr.  o<rrp«ov  (os- 
treon)—&n  oyster,  and  <£a-ytu-  (phagein)^ to 
eat.)  One  who  eats  or  feeds  upou  osyters ;  an 
oyster-eater. 

Ss  trlch,  *  os  trice,  *  os  -truce,  *  oys  - 
tryche,  *.  [0.  Fr.  ostrusct,  ostntche;  Fr. 
autriche ;  Ita.1.  struzzolo,  ttruzzo,  from  Lat. 
(avis)  struthio  =  ostrich  (bird) ;  Gr.  trrpov0fc 
(strouthos)  —  trrpovdo-KofufAot  (stroutho-kame- 
lo»).  Called  KajuijAos,  or  camel,  from  its  camel- 
like  neck.] 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Struthio  caiMlu»y  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
living  birds,  standing  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  has  been  known  from  remote  an- 
tiquity [2] ;  Xenophon  mentions  it  in  the 
Anabasis  (i.  5),  as  occurring  in  the  plains  of 
Artemisia,  and  there  are  frequent  references 
to  it  in  later  Roman  literature.  Heliogabalus 
is  said  to  have  had  a  dish  served  up  composed 
of  the  brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches  (&l. 
Lampridius).  Hunters  report  that  the  flesh  is 
palatable,  though  Browne  (Miscellanies)  re- 
marks, doubtfully,  "  perhaps  boiled  and  well 
cooked,  after  the  art 
of  Apicius,  with 
peppermint,  dates, 
and  other  good 
things,  young  os- 
triches might 
down  with 
some  sto- 
machs.' 
The  os- 
trich is 
hunted  and 
bred  for  the 
sake  of  the  quill 
feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  now  used  only  by  ladies,  though 
formerly  ostrich  plumes  decked  the  helmets  of 
knights,  still  later,  the  hats  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  the  fashion  came  in  again  for  a  time  at  the 
Restoration.  The  ostrich  is  a  vegetable  feeder, 
but  swallows  stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
hard  substances  to  aid  the  gizzard  in  its  func- 
tions. On  ostrich  farms  newly-hatched  birds 
have  been  observed  to  pick  up  little  stones 
before  taking  any  food.  The  head  and  net-k 
are  nearly  naked,  body  black,  quill  feathers  of 
wings  and  tail  white.  The  wings  are  useless 
for  night,  but  of  so  much  assistance  in  running 
that  the  bird  can  outstrip  the  fleetest  horse. 


OSTRICH. 


Ostriches  are  polygamous,  the  hens  lay  their 
eggs  in  a  common  nest—  a  hole  scratched  in 
the  sand,  and  the  cock-bird  relieves  the  hens 
in  the  task  of  incubation,  which  is  aided  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  [STRUTHIO.] 

(2)  The  name  Ostrich  is  often  given  loosely 
to  individuals  of  the  genera  Rhea  (q.v.)  and 
Dromaius  (q.v.). 

2.  Scrip.:  The  D*jp(r«wmim),  of  Job  xxxix. 
13,  were  obviously  ostriches,  as  were  the  C*:?^ 
(yeenim)  of  Lam.  iv.  3.  The  TO^rrna  (batk- 
haiy(ianah)  of  Lev.  xi.  16,  Dent.  xiv.  15,  Job 
xxx.  29,  and  Isa,  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20,  rrodered 
owl  in  the  A.V.,  seeins  also  to  have  been  the 
ostrich,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  R.V. 

*  ostrich-  board,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  wainscot. 

Ostrich  farm,  a.  A  farm  on  which  os- 
triches are  domesticated  and  bred  for  the  sake 
of  their  feathers. 

"Tire  formation  In  tb«  CfeM  Colour  ...  of  num«r- 
<mi  oXrteh-fam*.  "—  Bncwe.  Brit.  («t  HhJ.  xvtlf.  63. 


ostrich-farming.  «.  The  occupation  of 
breeding  ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  first  to 
commence  the  practice  in  South  Africa  ;  but 
between  1360  and  1800  Mr.  Kiimear,  of  Beau- 
fort West,  had  a  flnck  of  domesticated  ostriches. 
It  had  been  previously  tried  in  Algeria,  and  is 
now  being  tried,  with  some  success,  in  California. 

"Twelve  e?  fifteen  rear*  ago  attriiA-f  arming  w&ii 
unknown  at  the  Cape.  "—  3U*tr'»  Handbook  to  South 
Africa  (ed.  1MO),  pi  SM. 

*  6s  trfdge,  *.     [OSTRICH.] 

*  Cfl-trif-er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ostrea  =  an  oyster, 
and/«ro=to  bear,  to  produce.]    Producing 
or  containing  oysters. 

6s  tr6"-gotn,  *.  [Fr.  ostrogotb;  Ital.  ostro- 
goto,;  from  Ger.  os(  —  east  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
Goth,  (q.v.).]  An  Eastern  Goth;  one  of  the 
nation  of  East  Goths  who  established  a  king- 
dom in  Italy  which  lasted  A.D.  4U3-552. 

6s-tr£  g5th'-Io,  a.  [0$trogoih;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ostrogoths. 

6V  -tru  thine,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  (Tnpcratoria) 

08truth(ium)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chen.  :  C^H^O*  A  neutral  body  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  mast«rwort,  Imperatoria 
ostntthium,  by  treatment  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colourless,  silky 
needles,  melting  at  115*;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  ammonia.  Its  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  possesses  a  sky-blue  fluorescence. 

6V  -trjr  a,  «.  [Gr.  btrrpva  (ostrua),  and  ojrpu? 
(ostms)  =  a  tree  with  very  bard  wood,  like  t  lie 
hornbeam.] 

Bat.  :  Hop-hornbeam  (so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  scaly  catkins  to  hops),  a 
genus  of  Cory  lacea.  Two  species  are  known. 
Ostrya  wlgaris,  the  Common,  audO.  virginica, 
the  American  or  Virginian  Hop-hornbeam. 
[IRON-WOOD,  LEVKBWOOD.] 

6s  we  -go,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  town 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Oswego  corn  flour,  s.  A  fine  flour 
made  from  Indian  corn  or  maize. 

Oswego  starch,  s.  Anne  kind  of  starch 
made  in  the  town  of  Oswego  from  maize. 

Oswego  tea,  s. 

Bot.  :  Monarda  didyma,  a  North  American 
labiate. 

6V-y^-rJ(»,  «.  fLftt.,  from  Gr.  owpis  (osuris)  = 
a  plant,  probably  the  broom-like  goose  foot 
(Osyris  alba).'] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Santalaeese.  The  leaves 
of  Osyris  nepalensis  are  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  tea. 

6t-,  6-tO"-,  pref.  [Or.  o5«  (out),  genit.  WTO* 
(ofrw)  =  an  ear.]  Pertaining  t^,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  ear  or  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  resembling  au  ear. 

*  ot  a  coils  -tic,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  ot-,  and  Eng. 
acoustic  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  otacoustiqitt-] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Assisting  or  improving   the 
sense  of  hearing. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  instrument  to  facilitate  or 
improve  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  an  ear-trumpet. 

"A  bony  tube,  which  M  a  natural  otactnutick  IB  HO 
directed  backward  RS  to  receive  the  amallMtand  moat 
distant  8ound."—  Qr«v>  :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 


*  dt-a-c6*ilB'-tJc-6il,  s.    [OTACOUSTIC.]    The 
samu  as  OTACOUSTIC  (q.v.). 

"  '  Sir.  thlt  U  called  un  otucoutticon.' 
'  A  couttlrmt ' 

'  Why,  'tin  *  p*ir  of  HM'«  ears,  and  Urge  one*.' " 
Albumaiar.  i.  *. 

*  ot'-a-ctist,  ».     [Gr.  iroxoi/o-T^c  (otakotutes) : 
o5«  (ous),  gtiiiit.  WTOS  (ri/o«)  =  an  ear,  and  anovut 
(akouo)  =  to  hear.]   A  scout,  a  spy.     (Holland.) 

6-ta  hei  -te,  *.    LNative  name.) 

Geog. :  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands, 
Called  also  Tahiti. 

Otaheite-apple,  «. 

Bot.,  Ac. :  Spondias  dulcis,  a  handsome  tree  ; 
the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  golden  colour,  has  a 
flavour  like  that  of  a  pineapple,,  and  hangs  in 
little  nodding  bunches.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  especially 
in  Otaheite  (Tahiti).  [SPONDIAB.] 

Otaheite  chestnut,  5. 

Bot. :  /nocarpw  edulis,  or  the  genns  Inocar- 
pus  (q.v.). 

Otahoite  myrtle,  c. 

Sot. ;  The  euphorbiaccous  genus  Securingem. 

6-tal-gI-a,*.  [Pref.  ot-t  and  Gr.  a\yw  (algos) 
—  pain.]  A  paiii  in  the  ear ;  car-ache. 

o-tal-gic,  <.    [OTAI.CIA.]    A  remedy  for  tb« 

ear-ache. 

0'-tal-$#,  ••      [OTALOIA.l 

o  tar  i  a,  *.  [Gr.  wroptor  (5tarion)=  a  little 
ear,  dimin.  from  o5s  (ot/s),  genit.  *>TO«  (6tos)  = 
an  ear.] 

1,  Zool. :  Elared-seal,  Sea-bear,  Sea-lion  ;  the 
single  genus  of  the  family  Otariidse.  Tliey  are 
gregarious  and  polygamous,  the  males  usually 
much  larger  than  the  females.  Many  of  the 
species  furnish  the  "  sealskin  "  of  commerce 


SKELETON  OT  OTARIA    IN   ACT  OF  WALKING. 

The  number  of  species  Is  variously  stated.  The 
following  are  the  best  known,  Otaria  stelleri, 
the  Northern  Sea-lion,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  • 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  from  the  North 
Pacific ;  O.jvbata,  the  Southern  or  Patagonian 
Sea-lion,  from  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Pata- 
gonia ;  0.  califomiana ;  0.  ursina,  the  Com- 
mon Sea-bear,  or  Fur  Seal,  from  the  PrybilofT 
Islands;  0.  pusilla,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  0.  Fosteri,  and  others,  from  the  coast  of 
Australia.  These  have  been  grouped  by  some 
zoologists  into  many  genera,  founded  upon 
very  trivial  modifications  of  teeth  and  skull. 
(Pro/.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  0th),  xv.  443.) 
2.  Palceont.:  A  form  resembling  the  Antarc- 
tic Otaria  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  France.  (Wallace.) 

o-ta-ri'-X-d»,  t  o-ta-ri'-a-dw,  ».  pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  otari(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee,  -ados.] 

Zool. :  Eared-seals,  Sea-bears,  Sea-lions  ;  a 
family  of  Plnnipedia  (q.v.),  with  a  single  genus 
Otaria  (q.v.).  Distribution  wide,  in  tcmjierate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  absent  from 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  When  on 
land  the  hind  feet  are  turned  forwards  under 
the  body,  and  aid  in  supporting  and  moving 
the  trunk,  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds. 

6  tar  me,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  otar(fa) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in'e.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  family  Otariidee. 

"  All  tho«e  [fossil  formi]  of  which  the  character*  ar» 
beat  known  belong  to  the  completely  developed  Pho- 
cine  or  Trkhechltie,  not  to  the  Uterine,  tyj*.'  —  *«<•* c. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  XT.  444. 

o'-tar-y,  s.  [OTARIA.]  Any  individual  of  the 
genus  Otaria, 

o-thse-ma-  to'--ma,  «.  [Pref.  ot-,  and  Mod, 
Lat.  hcenw.toma  (q.v.).] 

Pathol :  An  effusion  of  blood  under  the 
perichondrium  of  the  ear,  which  is  stripped 
from  the  cartilage.  According  to  someautho- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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titles,  the  effusion  Ii  within  the  cartilage.  It 
U  considered  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign  in 
Insanity. 

o'-the  6-scope, s.    [OTHOSOOPK.] 

6t;h  -or,  *  ooth  er,  a.,  or  pron.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
6dher  (for  undher);  cogn.  with  Dut.  ander; 
Icel.  a)marr(for  antharr) ;  Sw.  antlra  ;  Dan. 
anden  (neut.  andet,  pi.  andre) ;  Ger.  ander ; 
Goth,  anlhar;  Lith.  antras  ;  Lat.  after  (for 
anter);  Sansc.  antara.  The  suffix  in  Eng. 
o-ther,  Goth,  an-thar,  and  Sansc.  an-ta.ro,  is 
the  usual  comparative  suffix,  seen  also  in 
vhe-ther,  ei-ther,  hi-tlier,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun  : 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  different  from  that  which 
lias  been  stated  or  specified. 

"There  ii  no  ether  shelter. - 

Hluitttf.  :  TempeAt.  11. 1. 

2.  Not  this ;    contrary,  opposite  •   as,  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

3.  Additional,  extra. 

"Many  other  at  noble  fume." 

Shuteip. :  lOchard  III.,  Iv.  S, 

•4.  Second. 

"Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self," 

SUM,  •  P.  L..  vlll.  4». 

*  5.  Used  as  synonymous  with  left,  as  op- 
posed to  right. 

"  A  distaff  lu  her  other  hand  she  had." 

Spenier:  P.  V-  V.  xli.  M. 

6.  Used  as  opposed  to  some. 

*  Some  fell  among  thorns,  but  other  fell  into  good 
ground."— Matthew  xiii.  7.  8. 

7.  Used  reciprocally  with  each,  and  applic- 
able to  any  number  ol  individuals. 

"  They  aeked  eocft  other  of  their  welfare." ^jfeodu* 

mil.  7.  t 

*  8.  The  other,  another. 

"  Tilting  one  at  other'!  breast." 

Shnteep  :  OOuUo,  U.  S. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Otherwise. 

"  If  you  think  otker."       Sha*e>p. :  Othello,  Iv.  2. 

f  (1)  The  other  day :  Some  day  not  long 
past ;  not  long  ago ;  lately,  recently. 

(2)  Every  other :  Every  second  or  alternate  : 
«s,  etery  other  day. 

t  other- world,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Belonging  to  another  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

2.  Fig. :  Shadowy,  unreal,  unsubstantial. 

"They  may  be  frieudly  ghosts  .  .  .  but  they  nil 
•win  to  have  abandoned  their  other-world  existence  a 
very  long  time  •go."—  0.  A.  Sula :  Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept  29,  1889. 

t  other  worldllness,  s.  The  practice 
or  condition  of  postponing  the  affairs  of  daily 
life  to  those  of  a  future  state. 

"  Its  otJier-wrldllneu,  while  upholding  an  ideal 
before  men's  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage  of  discredit. 
lug  the  real."— 0.  B.  Lewet :  JJut,  oj  philosophy,  ii.  &. 

J  6th  or,  conj.  [A  form  of  either  (q.v.X]  (For 
def.  see  etym.) 

"  Other  myd    boc,  other   ryche  cloth,   other    other 
ryclie  thyuge."        Robert  of  Oloucetter.  p.  271. 

"6t,h  -er-gates,  adv.  [Eng.  other,  and  gate  = 
way,  manner.]  In  another  way ;  otherwise. 

"  He  would  have  tickled  you  otheryalct  than  he 
did."— Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  T.  1. 

*6th'-er-guess,  o.  [The  same  word  as  other- 
guise  (q.v.).]  Of  another  kind  ;  other. 

"I  have  In  reserve  a  body  of  othergueu  arguments." 
—Berkeley  :  Alciphron,  Dial.  1.  i  15. 

-*  6th  -er-guise,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  other,  and 
guise  =  way.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  another  kind  or  sort ;  other. 

B.  Asadr. :  In  another  way ;  otherwise. 

*  6th   cr  ness,  «.    [Eng.  other;   -nest.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  other  ;  alterity. 

*  6th  er  some,  a.    [Ens.  other,  and  some.} 
Some  others ;  others. 

"Othersome,  whose  parents  and  friends  the  king 
badde  banished."— Stow  :  K ing  John  (an.  1212). 

*  6th'-er- wards,  adv.    [Eng.  other;  -wards.] 
In  another  direction. 

*  6th'- er- ways,    *  oth-or-waye*,  adv. 
[Eng.  other,  and    way.]     In   another   way ; 
otherwise. 

"1(1..  had  rather  othervaya  lyue,  then  do  I  that 
office  which  God  hath  put  in  me,  and  yet  please  not 
Ood  myself."—  Tyndatl :  Workei,  p.  85. 

*6th'-er- where,  adv.  [Eng.  other,  »nd 
when.}  In  or  to  another  place  ;  elsewhere. 

"  The  king  hath  sent  me  otherwhere" 

Shateip. :  1  Henri/  Ylll.,  It  i. 


*  6th -er- while,  6th'-  er  -whiles,  adv. 
[Eng.  other,  and  while.]  At  another  time  ;  at 
other  times. 

"  She  wepte,  and  othenehile  song." 

Ooioer:  C.  A,  U. 

6th'-er-wise,  adv.  &  conj.  [Eng.  other,  and 
wise  =  manner.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  different  manner ;  in  another  man- 
ner ;  differently  ;  not  so. 

"  If  any  man  techlth  otherwise  and  accordith  not 
to  the  hixjlhum  wordis  uf  our  Lorde." —  Wycliffe :  Tltno- 
(»»,vi. 

2.  In  other  respects. 

"  It  ia  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society,  '—ffooker  : 
Scale*.  Polity. 

3.  By  or  from  other  causes. 

"  Sir  John  Norris .  .  .  returned  with  the  loss,  by 
sickness  and  other/rise,  of  eight  thousand  men."— 
Htleigh  :  Bitt.  World. 

B.  As  conj. :  Else ;  but  for  this ;  such  not 
being  the  case. 

"  Watch  the  door  .  .  .  otherwise  you  might  slip  away." 
— ShalMtp :  Merry  Wioei  of  Windtor,  Iv.  2. 

6-thon'  na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  o0owa  (othonna) 
=  a  Syrian  plant,  perhaps  a  marigold.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Otbonnese  (q.v.). 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  most  of  them 
Cape  herbs  or  shrubs  with  yellow,  rarely  with 
blue,  heads. 

6  thon   nc  se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  othonnfp.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e&.] 
Bot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  Cyuareje. 

t  o'-tho-scope,  s.  [Or.  itVu  (nthel)  =  to  push, 
and  tricoretu  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  invented  In  1851  by 
Czermak,  for  holding  water  round  the  eye  to 
enable  the  interior  to  be  seen.  It  has  been 
superseded  by  the  ophthalmoscope  (q.v.). 

O'-thyX  s.     [Eng.  o(xygen),  and  (e)thyl.] 

Chan. :  Williamson's  name  for  acetyl  (q.v.). 

O'-tfo,  a,  A».     [Fr.  otiqve.]    [Or-.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
ear :  as,  the  otic  ganglion. 

B.  As  subst. :   A   medicine   employed   in 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

t  6'-ti-d8B,  s.  pL    [OTIDID*.] 

o  tld'-i-dte,  t  6'-tI-d»,  s.  pL  [Lat.  o((fa), 
orgenit.  otCd(ia)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.) 

Ornith. :  Bustards  ;  a  family  intermediate 
between  the  Game  Birds  and  the  Plovers. 
The  bill  is  always  short,  the  wings  convex, 
tail  short,  and  hind  toe  wanting.  Chief 
genera :  Otis,  (Edicnemus,  and  Cursorius. 

o-tt-o-rhy'n'-ohus,  s.    [Or.  omoV  (ttion)  =  a 
little  ear,  and  pvyxos  (rhnngchos)  =  a  snout.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidie.    Seven- 
teen species  are  British. 

*6-ti  ose  (t  as  ah),  *  o'-tious,  a.    [Lat. 

otiosus,  from  otium  =  leisure.]    At  leisure,  at 
ease,  unemployed,  Idle,  lazy. 

"  Such  stories  of  supernatural  events  as  require,  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  an  otiose 
assent"— Paley  :  Svtilencee.  vol.  L  cb.  i. 

'  0-tl-8s'-I-t£  (tl  as  8hl),«.  [Bug.  otiose); 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  otiose; 
leisure,  idleness. 

o'-tls,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  i>rlt  (o«is)  =  0(i» 
tarda.] 

Ornith. :  Bustard  (q.v.).  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Otididue. 

o-ti'-tis, ».  [Gr.  otc  (ous),  genit.  01761  (Stos)  = 
the  ear;  suit',  -id's  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  ear;  ear-ache. 
It  is  attended  by  severe  pain.  In  the  worst 
cases  it  ends  in  otorrhoea  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Otalgia. 

6-t6-,  pref.    [Or-.] 

S-to'-ba,  s.  [Prom  the  specific  name  of  Myris- 
tioa  Otoba.] 

otoba  fat,  >. 

Chem. :  A  colourless  fat  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Myrislica  Otoba.  It  melts  at  35%  smells 
like  nutmegs,  and  contains  myristiu,  olein,  and 
otobite. 

S-td'-bite,  «.    [Eng.  0(0X0);  -<*«-1 

Chem. :  G?4Hy{>a.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  otoba-fat  by  saponiflcation.  It 


forms  large,  colourless,  glassy  prisms,  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melting  at  133°. 

ot-6  co-nl-um,  «-t8o  -o-nite,  s.     IPnL 

oto-,  and  Gr.  «6Vic  (A'ouis)  =  dust.] 
Anal.  :  The  ear-dust  iu  man.    [OTOLITH.] 

6t  6  crane,  «.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  «pa»'or 
(kraiiion)  =  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
skull.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  open,  bony  chamber  of 
the  ear  iu  fishes. 

6-t69'-y^Sn,  s.    [Pref.  0(0-,  and  Gr.  n>6»>  <Jcvin't 
=  adog.) 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Megalotis  (q.v.). 

o'-tfi-dfis,  s.  [Pref.  ot-,  and  Gr.  oSoiis  (pdous) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Pal&ont.  :  A  genus  of  sharks  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Braeklesham  beds  (Middle 
Eocene). 

6-tdg'-ra-phy\  ».  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  ypa<^*» 
(<jraplia)'=  to  write,  to  describe.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ear. 

6  -to-gyps,  s.    [Pref.  oto-,  and  L»t.  gypi  =  a 

vulture.] 

Ortiith.,:  A  genus  of  Vulturinte  (q.v.).  Oto- 
gyps  auricuiaris  is  the  Eared  Vulture  of 
Africa  ;  0.  calms,  the  Indian  or  Pondicherry 
Vulture,  and  0.  nubicus,  the  Nubian  Vulture. 
The  first  two  species  have  folds  of  skin  on 
their  necks,  which  some  have  fancied  re- 
sembled external  ears. 

6'  -to-lite,  d'-t6-litll,  s.    [OTOMTHUS.] 

Compar.  Anat.  (PI.)  :  Small  bones  suspended 
here  and  there  in  the  ampullae  and  semi- 
circular canals  in  the  internal  ear  of  fishes  ; 
also  small  concretions  in  the  auditory  sacs  of 
Crustacea  and  other  invertebrate  animals. 
They  correspond  to  the  human  otoconium 
(q.v.).  Foster  thinks  they.may  act  as  dampers. 

6  to!  1-thiU,  s.     [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  Artoi 

(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scisenidse.  Snout  ob- 
tuse or  somewhat  pointed,  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting; canine  teeth  more  or  less  distinct; 
scales  of  small  or  moderate  size.  About 
twenty  species,  from  the  tropical  and  sub-tro- 
pical parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 

d-td-Uth'-lc,  6-t6-Uth'-Io,o.  [Eng.  otolitfe), 
otolith  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolite  ; 
as,  otolithic  vesicles. 


-fcy\  s.   [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  Aoyot  (logos) 
=  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Aunt.:  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
deals  with  the  ear  ;  a  treatise  on  the  ear. 

*  6t-&-mf,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  anatomy.]  A 
skeleton. 

"  She's  grown  a  meer  atomy."—  Swift  :  Polite  Ctmter- 
tation,  1. 

o-to-nyo'-ter-Is,  s.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Mod. 
Lut.  nycteris  (q.v.).J 

Zool,  :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidae,  group 
Plecoti  (q.v.).  But  one  species  is  kuown, 
Otonycteris  hemprichii,  from  the  north-east  of 
Africa  and  the  north-western  Himalayas. 

6-t5p'-a-thy,  ».  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  iro»o? 
(pathos)  =  suffering,  pain.)  A  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  ear. 

6  top'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  0(0-,  and  Gr.  «rr«j>i'«, 
(pteris)  =  a  fern.] 

Palteobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  the  leaflets  rounded  at 
the  base  and  joining  the  rachis  by  a  narrow 
stalk.  The  veins  proceed  directly  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  without  any  midrib.  Found 
in  the  Lias  and  Oolite. 

o-tor-rhce'-tj,  ».  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Or.  pi<a  (rhei! 
=  to  flow.] 

Pathol.  :  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear, 
which  often  takes  place  for  some  mouths 
after  scarlet  fever  of  a  severe  type. 

o  to  scope,  s.    [Pref.  oto-,  and  Or.  <r«Hrf» 
(sfajpeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 
Surgery  : 

1.  An  instrument  for  viewing  the  mterioi 
of  the  ear. 

2.  An  instrument  enabling  the  examiner  to 
detect  the  sound  of  air  passing  through  the 
tympanitic  cavity  in  certain  morbid  conditions. 


,  b6y ;  ptfat.  Jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ttg. 
-dan,    t ian  -----  Shan,    -tlon,  -don  -•  shun ;  -{Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioiu,    «lous  =  shu».    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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otosteal—  ourapterydce 


o-toV  te  al,  s.     [Pref.  oto-t  and  Or.  oa-riov 
(osteon)  =  abone.] 
Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  ear. 

6  t6"z-a  mi-tea,    s.     [Pref.  oto,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamites.] 
Palasobot. :  A  genus  of  Jurassic  Cycads. 

6-t6  zq  um,  *.  [Gr.  'pro?  (too*)  =  a  giant, 
and  ^uof  (zoon)  =  an  animal ;  a  giant  annual, 
or  an  animal  giant.  (Hitchcock,  loc.  cit.).] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genus  of  Litliiclinozoa,  group 
Batraclua;  quadrupedal;  four-toed  benind, 
five-toed  before ;  web-footed,  caudate  (?) ;  toes 
thick,  mostly  terminated  by  pellets.  Known 
only  by  fossil  footprints  from  the  Sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  (E.  Hitchcock: 
IcKnology  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  123-126.) 

o'-trum,  o  o  trum,  s.  [See  def.l  The  Dec- 
cauese  name  for  the  libra  of  Dtemia  extensa. 

ttf-tar,  fit  to,  *.    [ATTAR  (2).] 

dt-ta'-va  ri  ma,  *.  [IUI.  =  eighth  or  octu- 
ple rhyme.]  A  form  of  versification  consist- 
ing of  eight  lines,  of  which  the  first  six  rhyme 
alternately,  and  the  last  two  form  a  couplet, 
the  metre  of  the  lines  being  eleven  syllables. 

tft-teT-I-a,  dVtil  -I-ft,  9,    [From  ottel-ambel, 

the  Malabar  name  of  the  plant.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Stratioteae,  growing  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  some 
Australian  rivers.  The  species  are  eaten  in 
India  as  potherbs. 

St'-ter  (1),  '  ot-er, «.  [A.  a  otor;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  otter;  Icel.  otr;  Dan.  odder;  Sw.  utter; 
Ger.  otter;  Russ.  vuidra;  Lith.  udra;  Gr. 
Wpa  (hudra)  =  a  water-snake,  a  hydra.] 

1.  ZooL  :  The  genus  Lutra  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Lvtra    vnlgaris,    the    Common   Otter. 
The  animals  vary  greatly  in  size ;  but  the 
total  length  averages  about  forty  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  constitutes  rather  more  than  a 
third.    The  fur  is  of  a  soft,   brown  colour, 
lighter  on  throat  and  breast,  and  consists  of 
long,  coarse, 

Shining 
hairs,  with  a 
short  under- 
fur  of  fine 
texture.  The 
otter  lives 
exclusively 
on  fish,  and 
Is  therefore 
rarely  met 
with  far 
from  water, 
Th«  female  OTTER. 

produces 

from  three  to  five  at  a  birth,  usually  In  March 
or  April,  and  brings  them  up  in  a  nest  formed 
of  grass,  and  usually  in  a  hollow  in  a  river- 
bank  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  roots  of  some 
overhanging  tree.  It  Is  gradually  becoming 
rare  in  Britain.  Otter-hunting  was  formerly 
a  common  pastime.  [OTTER-HOUND.]  Otters 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  type-species,  L.  vulgaris.  [EN- 
HYDRA,  SEA-OTTER.] 

2.  Angling:  An  instrument  for  fishing,  so 
called  from  its  destructive  nature.     It  is  now 
declared  illegal.    It  is  a  float,  from  which  lines 
ran  out  with  bait  or  flies,  and  which  is  either 
moored  or  trailed  parallel  to  a  boat. 

3.  Kntom. :  The  larva  of  the  Ghost-moth 
(q.v.). 

otter  dog,  otter-hound,  s.  A  species 
of  hound  used  to  hunt  otters. 

ttt'-ter  (2),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  amotto  (q.v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

6t  to  man,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.,  from  Othman,  or 
Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish 
Empire,  in  A.D.  1299.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Turks  : 
as,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  Turk. 

2.  A  kind  of  concu  or  sofa  introduced  from 
Turkey. 

"  And  o'er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  bwids  of  »mtter." 

Byron     Brid*  of  A  ftyttot,  it 

•  6t  -td  mite,  s.    [OTTOMAN.]    An  Ottoman,  a 

Turk. 

'*  Europe's  bulwark  'gal tut  the  OftomiCe.' 

Hymn  :  fhilde  Harold,  IT.  14. 


St'-tre-lite,  s.    [ After  Ottre(z),  Belgium,  where 

found  ;  suit,  -lite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Phyllite  (q.v.X  occurring 
in  small  scales  in  a  clay  slate. 

ou  -bat,  ou'-blt,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  A.S.  wibba  =  a  worm  ;  cf.  Ger.  weben  = 
to  weave.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  popular  name  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  for  any  hairy  caterpillar,  and 
specially   for  that  of  the  Tiger-moth  (q.v.). 
(Notes  A  Queries,  March  14,  1883,  p.  217.) 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  in  contempt  to  any  shabby 
hirsute  person. 

OU    bit,  5.      [OOBAT.) 

6u  bll  Cttc ,  *.  [Fr.  oublier  (Lat  obliviscor) 
=  to  forget.]  A  dungeon  constructed  in  some 
old  castles  and  buildings,  in  which  were  con- 
fined persons  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment or  to  secret  death.  It  was  entered 
by  a  staircase  or  steps  reaching  to  the  top  of 
a  chamber,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  an  open- 
ing into  the  dungeon.  This  opening  served 
also  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

'  oUch,  *  ouche.  *  owche,  *  nouch, 
*  nouchc,  *  nowchc.  $.  [The  true  form 
is  nouch,  the  initial  n  having  been  attached 
to  the  article,  (See  remarks  under  N.)  O.  Fr. 
nouche,  nosche,  nusche,  from  Low  Lat.  nusca, 
from  O.  H,  Ger.  nusca,  nuseha;  M.  H.  Ger. 
nusche,  nushe  =  a  buckle,  a  clasp,  a  brooch.] 

1.  The  socket,  collet,  setting,  or  bezel  of  a 
gem. 

"  AM  a  precioua  utoue  In  ft  rich*  owe**."— Klyot  : 
Govtrnour,  bk.  III.,  oh.  xxvitl. 

2.  A  gem  ;  an  ornament,  as  a  clasp,  a  brooch, 
a  locket.     (Chaucer:  C.  T.t  8,258.) 

3.  A  boil  or  tumour  on  the  skin. 

4.  The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk. 

oii  den  6  don,  s.  [Gr.  oM«V  (ouden),  neut. 
of  ov&ci'c  (oudeis)=  none ;  sufT.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (Saurop- 
terygia,  Owen),  from  strata  of  supposed  Tri- 
assie  age  in  South  Africa.  The  mouth  was 
beak-shaped,  and  probably  toothless. 

ou  gei  nl  a,  *.  [From  Ougein,  or  Oojein,  a 
city  of  Himloostan.J 

lint. :  A  genus  of  Hedysarece.  Ougeinia  dal- 
bergioides  is  a  deciduous  Indian  tree,  growing 
chiefly  in  the  Himalayas.  Its  leaves  are  given 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  wood  is  hart  I,  durable, 
and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  yields  an  astrin- 
gent red  gum.  The  bark,  which  is  also 
astringent,  is  used  to  poison  fish. 

*  onghne,  re.    [OWN,  a.] 

ought  (as  at),  *  ogt,  s.  &  adv.    [Auofrr.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Anything,  aught 

"  He  uked  him  if  hfl  ftaw  ought." -Hark  vlli.  M. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  any  manner,  way,  or  degree ; 
aught,  at  all. 

"  Whom  (rutcfaeth  ought  he  doth  fulie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,047. 

ought  (as  at),  v.t.  &  auxtt.  [Properly  the 
pa.  t  of  owe  (q.v.).,  but  now  used  indiflferently 
and  without  change  of  form  as  a  present  or 
past  tense,  and  as  a  past  participle.] 

A.  As  a  transitive  verb : 

*  L  As  the  pa.  t.  of  owe : 

1.  Owed ;  was  or  were  bound  to  pay ;  was 
or  were  indebted  in. 

"  There  WAS  a  certftf  ne  leader  which  had  twodetters. 
the  one  ouyht  five  hundred  pence  and  the  other  nftie." 
/.«*«  vii.  ('ISM.  } 

2.  Owned  ;  was  or  were  master  ot 

"  To  UH  that  sword  M  well  M  be  it  ought." 

Spenw:  f.  Q.,  II.  Till.  40. 

3.  Owed ;   was  or  were  morally  bound  or 
under  obligation  of. 

"  She  did  it  for  her  husband,  and  she  ouglit  It" 

Beaum.  A  flet.  :  Double  Marruige,  ill.  L 

*  IL  As  the  pa.  par.  of  owe:  Owed. 

"  Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  wilt  add  a  continu- 
ance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you  mum- 
tribute  to  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought  you."— 
Sixlman. 

*  III.  Used  impersonally :  It  is  becoming  or 
befitting  to  ;  it  behoves. 

"  Hir  fiuflht  of  mercy  for  to  slake 
Hirdaunger. "  Qover;  C.A..  IT. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary  verb : 

1.  To  be  bound  in  duty  or  by  moral  obliga- 
tion.   (Romans  xv.  1.) 

2.  To  be  necessary  ;  to  behove. 

"  Well  ought  a  man  avised  for  to  be." 

Ch'iueer:  C. T,t  4,881. 


3.  To  be  fitting,  becoming,  or  expedient 
morally. 

"  My  brethren,  tb«*e  things  ought  not  to  to  be."— 

Jamei  ill.  l<t. 

ought  (as  at),  9.  [  A  corrupt,  of  nought  (q.v.X] 
A  cipher. 

ought  Uns  (as  at'-lln^),  adv.  [Eng.  ought  ; 
Scotch  sun*.  -Un*.\  In  the  least  ;  in  any 
degree. 

*  ought-ness  (as  at'-ness),  ».    [Eng.  ought, 
v.  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tut 
a  thing  ought  to  be  ;  rightuess. 

6u  Is   ti-tl,  s.     [Native  name.]    [MARMOSET.] 
6u   16hg,  s.     [OBL.ONO.] 

6u  lor  rha  g^f  «.     [Gr.  oJXoi,  (oulon)  =  tti6 
gum,  and  pay>j  (rhage)  =  a  bursting  through.] 
Pathol.  :  Bleeding  from  the  gums. 

ounce  (1),  *  nnoe,  s.     [O.  Fr.  unce  (Fr.  once), 
from  Lat.  uncta  =  (l)  an  ounce,  (2)  an  inch.} 
[INCH.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  unit  of  weight.    In  Troy  weight,  the 
ounce  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound,  and  con- 
tains twenty   pennyweights   of  twenty-four 
grains  each,  and  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
480  grains.     In  avoirdupois  weight,  the  ounce 
is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  437}  grains  Troy. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  Morocco,  valued 
about  :},'„<!.  sterling. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  very  small  Quantity  ;  th« 
smallest  quantity. 

ounce  (2),  ».  [Fr.  once  ;  Port,  onca  ;  Sp.  o»so  ; 
Itaf.  lonza  (prob.  =  Conza\  Most  probably 
all  the  forms  are  nasalized  from  the  Persian 
name  of  the  animal  ;  cf.  Pers.  yuz  =  a  panther. 
(Skeat.)-] 

ZooL  :  Felis  uncia,  the  Snow  Leopard. 
Habitat,  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  rang- 
ing from  9,000  to  18,000  feet  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  leopard,  of  which  it  is  probably  an 
immature  form  ;  ground-colour  pale  yellowish- 
gray,  dingy  yellowish  -white  beneath.  The 
fur  is  thick,  and  it  has  a  well-marked  short 
mane.  It  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man. 

"  Bear*,  tiger*,  ounce*,  pardi, 
Gambolled  before  thorn"'       Milton  :  P.  L..  IT.  «4, 

*  oiinde,  B.     [Fr.   onde,   from  Lat.  undo,  —  a 
wave.]     Work  waving  up  and  down;  a  kind 
of  lace;  a  curl.    (Halltwell.) 

"The  'itindf  U  warke  wauyng  vp  and  doune."—  Sail: 
Henry  VIII.  (mi.  11). 


"  oUnd    ic, 


ed,       ound    ing. 


,  ,  . 

6%nd'-te,  a.  [OUNDK.]  Waving;  like  a 
wave  or  waves.  (Chaucer  :  Hous  of  Fame,  iii.) 

oun   dy,  a.    [ONDE,  ONDY.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  ONDB  ;  wavy. 

*6uphe,  *ouph,  *.     [OAF.]    A  goblin,  an 

elf,  a  fairy. 
"  Strew  good  luck,  ovfihet.  on  every  ucrei)  room.* 

Shakeip.  :  Merry  Wiret,  T.  L 

*  ouph'-en,  a.  [Eng.  ouph;  -en.]  Elfish, 
fairy. 

If  A  conjectural  reading  proposed  by  War- 
burton  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  6. 
The  Globe  edition  has.  without  obelizing  the 
line: 

"  You  orphan  hein  of  fixed  destiny," 

6*ur,  *  oure,  *  ure,  a.  or  }»«.  pro**  [A.S. 
ure  =  of  us  ;  gen.  pi.  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  Ure  is  a  contracted  form  of  usere, 
which  again  is  for  un&ara,  the  Gothic  form  of 
the  genit.  pi.  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.] 
Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  us:  as,  our 
land,  our  books,  our  men,  Ac. 

"  Give  n»  this  day  our  daily  bread."—  Matthew  vi,  11. 

1"  Ours  (Mid.  Eng.  oures,  A.S.  ures,  genit. 

sing,  of  ure)  is  used  when  the  substantive  pre- 

cedes, and  thus  corresponds  in  use  to  mine 

and  thine. 

IT  (1)  Of  ours:  Our,  ours  ;  of  us. 
1(2)  Our  Lady:  [LADY]. 
ou  rang,  s.     [On  A  NO.] 
6u  ra  nog  ra  phist,  *.    [URANOORAPHIST.) 
ou  ra  nog  -ra  ph&  s.    [URANOORAPHT.] 

dur-ap-teV-y-die,  our-ap-ter^iT- 

i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ouraptertyx),  or 
genit.  ourapteryg(is)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  -  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


ourapteryx— out 
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Entom.  :  A  family  of  Geometer  moths.  An- 
tennae of  the  male  simple  ;  abdomen  rather 
rtout,  smooth  ;  hind  margin  of  the  posterior 
wings  prolonged  into  a  short  tail.  Only  one 
British  species,  Ourapteryx  sambucaria,  the 
Swallow-tail  Moth,  a  moth  about  two  inches 
in  expansion  of  wings,  which  are  sulphur, 
with  olive  streaks  and  a  red  spot  edged 
with  dark  gray.  The  larva  feeds  on  various 
plants,  as  oak,  elder,  &c.  (Stainton.) 

our-ap'-ter-^x,  a.  [Gr.  ovpd  (oura)  =  a  tail, 
and  wTepv(  (ptentx)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ourapterydse  (q.v.). 

6u-rar-3t,  s.    [CURARL] 

*  dn'-r&X,  s.  [Gr.  ovpa.%  (ourax),  the  Attic 
name  of  a  gallinaceous  bird  ;  probably  a  kind 
of  grouse.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Cracinte  (True  Curas- 
sows).  The  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that 
of  Crax,  the  membrane  at  the  base  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  head,  with  short  velvety 
feathers,  Ourax  pauxi  (the  0.  mitu  of  Tem- 
minck),  is  the  Galeated  Curassow,  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

6n-re  Di,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  Scopophorus  ourebi  ;  from  South  Africa  ; 
*bout  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  length 
four  feet;  pale  tawny  above,  white  below. 
The  horns  of  the  adult  male  are  five  inches 
long,  straight,  pointed,  and  boldly  ringed  at 
the  base.  The  female  is  hornless. 

ftu-rSt'-Ic,  a.     [URETIC.] 

our   ic,  a.    [OoRiE.] 

cairn,  a.    [A  vulgar  corrupt,  of  our  or  own.] 


*  oura,  *  ourne,  v.t. 

cu-rdl'-c-fitf,  du-r6a'-oi-p^t  s.  [Gr.  oCpoK 
(ouron)  =  urine,  and  a-itoirita  (skopeo)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.]  The  diagnosis  or  determining 
of  diseases  by  examination  of  the  urine. 

6*fcr$,  o.    [OUR,  1M 

olir    sel,  otlr-sels,  pron.     [OURSELVES.] 

(Scotch.) 

our  self  ,  pron.     [Eng.  our,  and  self.]     My- 
self; used  in  regal,  official,  or  formal  style, 
and  generally  with  we  or  us. 
"  To  make  society 

The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourtelf 
Till  tapper-time  alone."        Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

•Sur-seive^f,  pron.  [PL  of  ourse^(q.v.).]  We  or 
us,  not  others  ;  as  a  nominative  it  is  added  to 
we  by  way  of  emphasis  or  opposition  ;  in  the 
objective  it  is  used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun  cor- 
responding to  us. 

"  Rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourtettM-t,  and  from  our  own  ; 
Live  to  oundvei."  Milton  ;  P.  L,,  ti.  253. 

6us  ais-then  ics,  s.  [Gr.  ou«  (pus)  =  ear, 
and  aio-flavo/wu  (aisthanomai)  =  to  perceive  by 
the  senses.]  Ear  sensations.  (Rossiter.) 


6ns  el,  ouz  -el,  *  os  el,  *  os  ul,  «.  [A.S. 
6sU  (for  *ansle,  or  *amsle);  Mid.  Eng.  osel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  amsala ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  amsel. 
(Skeat)] 

Ornith. :  Turdus  merula,  the  Blackbird  (q.v.). 
The  word  is  rare,  except  in  poetry. 

"The  ontel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft." 
Spenter:  ~   "    ' 

H  (I)  Ring-Ousel  : 
Ornith. :  Turdus  torquatus. 

It  differs  from  the  blackbird 

(T.  merula)  in  the  dark  colour 

of  its  bill,  and  in  its  con- 
spicuous white  gorget, 

whence  its  popular  name.    In 

most  parts  of  England  it  is 

only  known  as  a  migrant  in  BEAD  OP  RING- 

spring  and  autumn  from  and          OUSEL. 

to  its  winter  quarters,  which 

have  not  as  yet  been  detinitely  ascertained. 
t(2)  Water-Ousel: 
Ornith :    Cinclus  aquaticus.      [DIPPER,  s., 

II.  3.] 

"  The  Water-Outel,  or  Water-Crow,  now  commonly 
named  the  Dipper,  a  term  apparently  invented  and 
bestowed  in  the  first  edition  of  Bewick's  British 
Birds  (ii.  1C,  17)  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  frmu 
the  bird's  habit  of  entering  the  water  In  pursuit  of 
its  prey,  but  because  it  may  be  seen  perched  ou  the 
top  of  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent,  in  a  continual 
dipping  motion,  or  short  courtesy  often  repeated."— 
Sncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviit.  76. 


olia'-en,  olfrs'-en,  *.  pi.  [See  def.]  A  Scotch 
form  for  oxen.  [Ox.] 

oust,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  oster  (Fr.  <tt«r),  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology,  but  probably  from  a  Lat 
*  hausto,  from  haurio  =  to  draw  water.] 

*  1.  To  vacate ;  to  take  away ;  to  do  away 
with. 

'*  Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  caae  were  rare 
formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted,  which  dia- 
couraged  many  suits.— //«/e. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  put  out  of  possession ;  to 
dispossess,  to  remove  ;  to  turn  out. 

"  For  this  Injury  the  twee  wu  entitled  to  bis  action 
of  ejectment  against  the  tenant,  or  his  casual  ejector, 
whichever  it  was  that  outted  him." — Blackstonei  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

6"ust  -er,  s.    [OUST.] 

Law :  A  putting  out  of  possession ;  dispos- 
session, disseizin,  ejection. 

"Formerly  the  nutter,  or  dispossession  WM  treated 
In  our  law  books  as  either  of  the  freehold  or  of  chat- 
tels real :  a  distinction  of  the  utmost  Importance,  not 
only  because  the  remedies  for  an  ouster  of  the  freehold 
were  confined  In  their  use  to  that  species  of  property, 
but  because  those  which  the  law  afforded  for  recovery 
of  the  possession  of  chattels  real  were  totally  inap- 
plicable to  all  estates  of  freehold."— Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

6*ut,  *  OUtet  *  ate,  adv.,  a.,  *.,  prep.,  &  interj. 
[A.S.  ute,  utan  =  out,  without ;  cogn.  with 
But.  uit;  Icel.  ut;  Dan.  ud;  Sw,  ut;  Ger. 
aus;  O.  H.  Ger.  ux;  Goth,  ut;  O.  Fris  ut; 
Sansc.  ud.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Marking  or  denoting  locality,  position,  or 
relation  in  space  : 

(1)  Not  in  or  within ;  on  or  at  the  outside 
or  exterior ;  without ;  opposed  to  in,  within, 
or  inside. 

"  To  search  Windsor  castle  within  and  out." 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Winder,  T.  5. 

(2)  To  or  towards  the  outside  or  exterior ; 
with  verbs  of  motion. 

"  We  must  out  and  talk." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Catar,  v.  1. 

(3)  In  a  state  of  disclosure,  opening,  or  un- 
folding. 

"  Fruit*  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting  ; 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month." — Itacon. 

(4)  Not  indoors  ;  not  at  home ;  abroad. 
"When  we  reached  Albion  Place  they  were  out."— 

Mitt  Autten  :  Mantfleld  Park,  ch.  v. 

(5)  From  home ;  out  of  doors. 

M  Whip  him  out,  says  the  third."— Shaketp. :   Two 

Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Abroad ;  in  foreign  countries. 

"  He  hath  beau  out  nine  years." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

(7)  In  the  field ;  on  military  service. 

(8)  Specif. :  Engaged  in  a  duel :  as,  He  has 
been  out  many  times. 

(9)  At  a  distance ;  away  from ;  noting  separa- 
tion or  absence. 

"  I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company." 

Shaken*.  •  **  fou  Like  It,  L  ft. 

(10)  Dislocated. 

"  My  shoulder-blade  is  out." 

Shaketp, :   W  inter' t  Tale,  iv.  3. 

(11)  In  or  into  society  :  as,  to  bring  a  young 
lady  out ;  to  come  out. 

2.  Marking  or  denoting  relations  other  than 
those  of  space. 

(1)  In  a  state  of  disclosure  or  publicity ; 
public,  open ;  not  hidden,  secret,  or  kept  back. 

"  Truth  will  out." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  li.  2. 

(2)  Not  in  employment ;  not  employed  ;  not 
engaged  or  interested. 

"  Who  loses,  and  who  wins,  who's  in,  who's  out." 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  V.  3. 

(3)  Out  of  office  :  as,  The  government  went 
out  on  the  bill. 

(4)  In  a  state  of  destitution,  want,  or  need ; 
In  need ;  deficient ;  out  of  pocket ;  at  a  loss. 

(5)  Finished,  exhausted ;  used  up. 

"  Large  coals  are  properest  for  dressing  meat ;  and 
when  they  are  out.  If  you  happen  to  miscarry  in  any 
dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.  "—Svift :  Direc 
tiont  to  Servants. 

(6)  Extinguished,  extinct;  no  longer  burn 
ing  or  shining. 

"  This  candle  burns  not  clear;  'tis  I  muat  snuff  It, 
Then  out  it  goes."        .-Shake*?. :  Benry  fill.,  iiL  2. 

(7)  Destroyed,  so  as  no  longer  to  have  power 
or  sight. 

"  It  was  great  ign'rance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live."  Shaketp.  :  Lear.  iv. 

(8)  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  let  out. 

"  Land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent."— Locke. 

(9)  Loudly  ;  without  restraint :  as,  to  cry 
out,  to  laugh  out,  to  speak  out. 


(10)  Plainly,  openly  ;  without  reserve  :  a*. 
To  speak  one's  mind  out. 

(11)  To  the  end  :  as,  to  hear  a  tale  out. 

(12)  At  an  end ;  finished. 

"  Our  hour  is  fully  out." 

Shaketp. ;  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  IT.  a. 

*  (13)  Thoroughly,  completely,  fully. 

"  Thou  wast  not  out  three  years  old." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  i  L 

(14)  So  as  to  consume  ;  away. 

"  They  dress  and  comb  out  all  their  opportunities  of 
morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out  the  care  for  their 
souls."—  Taylor. 

(15)  At  a  loss ;  in  a  puzzle. 

"  I  have  forgot  my  part  and  I  am  out." 

Shaketp. ;  Cortolanut,  T.  8. 

(16)  Not  in  accord  with  others ;  discordant : 
as,  One  instrument  in  an  orchestra  is  out. 

(17)  In  a  state  of  error,  fault,  or  incorrect- 
ness :  as,  He  was  out  in  his  calculations. 

(18)  On  the  wrong  scent ;  mistaken  ;  under 
a  misapprehension. 

"  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece.  I  am  a  fool  war 
out."—tihakesp.  •  Twelfth  Jfight,  it.  8. 

(19)  At  odds. 

"  Lancelot  and  I  are  out." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  ft. 

(20)  Having  torn  clothes ;  ragged. 

"  If  you  be  out  f  can  mend  you." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Ctetar.  L  L 

IL  Sports  &  Games:  Applied  to  a  player  in 
cricket  who  has  been  bowled,  caught,  run  out, 
&e.,  or  otherwise  lost  his  turn  to  bat,  or  in 
tennis,  &c.,  to  the  player  who  has  lost  hia 
turn  to  serve  the  ball. 

"  He  was  out  leg  before."—  Daily  Telegraph,  July  J. 
1886. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Far,  distant,  remote. 

"  The  outett  corner  of  the  realme."— Spenter :  ttoM 
of  Ireland. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  out  of  office  or  employment; 
specif,  in  politics,  one  out  of  office.    (Rarely 
in  the  singular.)    [!N,  s.] 

2.  A  nook,  a  corner ;  a  projecting  angle ; 
hence,  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  question  =  the 
full  details. 

3.  An  outing.    (Colloquial.) 

n.  Print. :  One  or  more  words  omitted  by 
the  compositor  in  setting  up  copy. 

*  D.  As  prep. :  Out  of ;  without. 

"  When  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  ttry 
defender  of  them."— Xhaketp. :  Coriolanut,  v.  2. 
EL  As  interjection: 

1.  Expressing  anger,  grief,  or  abhorrence; 
begone  I  away  1 

"  Out,  idle  words  1  servants  to  shallow  fools  1" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,016. 

%  It  is  frequently  used  with  on  or  upon. 
"Out  upon  you  1  how  am  I  mistook  In  you!"— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivetof  Windsor,  ill.  8. 

2.  Expressing    impatience    or    petulance ; 
come  to  an  end  I  be  extinguished. 

'•  Out,  out.  brief  candle  1 "     Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  r.  S. 
U  1.  Out  of: 

(1)  Away  from ;  denoting  absence  or  separa- 
tion. 

"  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  ' 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  IT.  L 

(2)  Proceeding  from ;  denoting  the  source  or 
origin  whence  an  action  or  thing  proceeds. 

"  When  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  ...  to  step  the  rumour." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  Vltl.,  ii.  1. 

(3)  In  consequence  of;  through. 

"  What  your  love  will  out  of  this  ad  vise  you.' 

Shuketp. :  Cymbeline.  lit  t. 

(4)  By  means  of. 

"  Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman." 

Shaketp.  ;  Henry  VIII.,  L  t, 

(5)  From,  or  proceeding  from  a  place,  or  froir 
•Jie  interior  towards  the  exterior. 

(6)  Taken  from;  denoting  extraction,  deri- 
vation, quotation,  or  copying. 

"Notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace. "-.SftUma/^(. 

(7)  From ;  away  from ;  without  regard  to ;  not 
In  accordance  with ;  beyond ;  denoting  devia- 
tion from  what  is  common,  regular,  or  proper. 

"  We  publish  it  at  this  juncture  :  and  so,  out  ofttl 
method,  apart  and  before  the  work.'  —Swift. 

(8)  Beyond;  deprived  of ;  away  from  ;  want- 
Ing  ;  denoting  deprivation  or  want. 

•'  I  am  out  of  friends." 
Sh-iketp.  :  AU't  Well  that  Endt  Welt,  I  S. 

(9)  Excluded  from  :  as,  out  of  favour,  out  of 
use. 

(10)  Deprived  of;  denoting  loss  or  exhaus- 
tion :  as,  out  of  heart. 


boil,  bo^ ;  polit,  jolv-1 ;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  _  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  —  ihun.     cious,    tious,    sious  =  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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out— outbud 


(11)  In  a  state  of  being  beyond  or  without 
the  limits  or  reach  of ;  as,  out  of  reach,  out  of 
hearing. 

(12)  Beyond. 

"  That's  t>ecause  the  one  IB  painted,  and  the  other 
out  o/ all  count." — ShaiUtp.:  Twv  Gentlemen  of  I'erona, 

(13)  Prom ;    denoting   rescue,    freeing,   or 
liberation  :  as,  out  of  danger. 

(14)  From  ;  away  from  :  as,  He  will  not  be 
frightened  out  o/his  duty. 

*  2.  Out  of  frame :  Out  of  proper  order ;  in 
confusion,  disordered,  irregular. 

3.  Out   of  hand :    At   ouce,    immediately, 
without  delay. 

"Gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand." 

Skikeip.  :  1  Senry  VI.,  ill.  2. 

4.  Out  of  joint:  [JOINT,  s.,HJ. 

6.  Out  of  print:  Not  in  the  market;  not  to 
tie  purchased  ;  said  when  all  the  copies  printed 
of  a  book  have  been  sold  cr  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

6.  Out  of  sorts :  Indisposed,  unwell ;  out  of 
temper. 

7.  Out  of  temper :  In  a  bad  temper  ;  irritated, 
Texed. 

8.  Out  of  trim :   Not  in  good  order ;  specif., 
said  of  a  ship  when  not  properly  balanced  fur 
sailing. 

9.  Out  of  one's  tine :    Having  served  one's 
apprenticeship. 

10.  Out  of  tune  :  Discordant ;  not  in  tune. 

11.  Out  of  twist,  out  of  throw:  The  same  as 
Out  of  winding.    (Scotch.) 

12.  Out  of  winding,  out  of  wind:  Not  having 
t  wind  or  twist ;  brought  to  a  plane,  uneven  ; 
applied  by  artificers  to  surfaces. 

13.  Out  to  out:  From  outside  to  outside;  so 
as  to  include    the   whole    breadth,   size,  or 
thickness  ;  applied  to  measurement*. 

*  14.  Out  of  cry,  out  of  ail  cess,  out  of  all 
whooping :  Excessively  ;  out  of  measure. 

"  Wonderful,  out  of  all  whooping.' — 3Au***n.  ;   At 
Ton  Like  It.  Ui.  S. 

15.  Out  of  the  way : 

(1)  Away  from  populous  districts  ;  secluded, 
retired,  unfrequented. 

(2)  Unusual,  excessive  :  as,  The  price  is  not 
cut  of  the  way. 

16.  Out-of-door: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  open  air ;  out  of  the  house  : 
as,  out-of-door  exercise. 

*  (2)  Fig. :  Beyond  one's  reach ;  not  to  be 
meddled  with. 

"  Nay,  airs,  If  Caesar  writ,  I  ask  no  more  ; 
He  s  guilty,  aud  the  question'*  out-of-door." 

Irrydtn  :  Jumnut,  sat,  T. 

17.  Out-of-doors  Out  of  the  house  ;  abroad. 

18.  Out  of  pocket :    Actually    paid   or   ex- 
pended :  as,  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

1ft  To  be  out  of  court : 

(1)  Lit. :   To  be  unable  to  "bring  forward 
one's  cause.     Used  specially  of  a  plaintiff  who 
does  not  bring  his  action  within  the  period 
legally  assigned  him,  which  is  the  year  after 
the  serving  of  the  summons  on  the  defendant. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  silenced  in  argument ;  hope- 
lessly to  lose  one's  case. 

TT  Out  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
verbs  with  the  force  of  excess  or  superiority ; 
and  with  nouns  and  adjectives  with  the  force 
of  distance,  as,  outlying;  or  excess  in  quantity 
or  degree. 

out-and-out,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  -4s  adj. :    Complete,  thorough,  perfect, 
thorough -paced,  absolute  :  as,  An  out-and-out 
villain,  an  out-and-out  swindle,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.  :   Completely,  perfectly,  tho- 
roughly. 

out  cnrve,  *. 

Baseball :  A  ball  so  thrown  by  the  pitcher 
that  it  deflects  from  the  batsman  when  it 
cornea  within  hia  reach. 

*  out-edge,  *.    The  extremity :  the  bor- 
der, the  edge. 

OUt-goer,  a.  One  who  goes  out ;  one  who 
leaves  a  country,  place,  or  office. 

*  out-isles,  s.  pi.    Circumjacent  islands. 
(JfoUoMd;  Camden,  ii.  54.) 

t  OUt-Judge,  s.  The  judge  in  a  superior 
court  who  for  the  time  is  absent  from  bane. 

OUt-owerf  adv.     At  a  distance.    (Scotch.) 


*  out  par  ter,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  cattle-stealer.    (Cowel) 

out-patient,  s.  A  patient  who  does  not 
occupy  a  bed  in  an  hospital,  but  who  attends 
there  to  receive  advice  and  medicine. 

out-picket,  s. 

Mil. :  An  advanced  picket. 

OUt-settlement,  ».  A  settlement  away 
from  the  main  settlement. 

out-settler,  s.  One  who  settles  away 
from  the  main  settlement. 

6*Ut,  v.t.  &  i.     [Our,  adv.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  drive  out ;  to  eject, 
to  expel,  to  oust  ;  to  deprive  by  expulsion. 

"The  tiieuitwraof  both  houses  who  withdrew,  were 
counted  deserters,  and  outeil  of  their  placet  lu  parlia- 
ment."— KinyCharlet:  MOtim  Bnnlik*. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  blurt  out ;  to  speak  sud- 
denly. (Academy,  Aug.  26,  1876.) 

*  6Ht-acf ,  v.t.   {Eng.  out,  and  act.]   To  exceed 
or  go  beyond  in  action.     (Butler:  Hudibras, 
ii.  3.) 

*  out-act'-Jve,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  active.] 
To    excel    in    activity.     (Puller:    Wvrtkiu; 
London.) 

*  out  ar'-guo,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  argue.] 
To  surpass  "or  excel  In  argument ;  to  argue 
better  than. 

*  out  as,  s.  &  v.    [UTIS.J 

67lt  asked ,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  asked.  ]  Having 
been  asked  in  church,  or  having  had  the  banns 
published  three  times.  (Barham:  Ingoldsby 
Legends ;  St.  Svnwold.) 

*  out  bab  ble,  v.t.     (Eng.  out,  and  babble.] 
To  surpass  in  babbling. 

*  olit-bal'-ance,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  balance.] 
To  overweitfh,  to  outweigh,  to  exceed. 

"  Wbeu  all  hi*  days  outbalance  this  one  night." 

liryden  :  Ottd  ;  Metamorp/totei  xii i. 

*  £ut-bar',  *  out-barre,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
6ar.J    To  bar  out ;  to  shut  out  by  bars  or  for- 
tifications ;  to  keep  out. 

"These  to  outbar  with  painful  pioiiiogB." 

Spenier ;  f.  Q.,  IL  t  68. 

*  out  bar'  gain,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  aud  bargain.] 
To  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain. 

"  To  outwit  or  outbargain  »*oh  other."—  Miu  Edge- 
worth:  Helen,  ch.  xix. 

*  out- bear;  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bear,  v.]    To 
bear  one  out ;  to  support  one  in  anything. 
(Palsgrave.) 

*  out-beg ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  beg.}    To  sur- 
pass or  exceed  in  begging  ;  to  beg  more  than. 

"She  outbegy'd  the  tardy  begging  thief." 

SmUF  60mUtei*.  1L  s. 

*  out-be! -low,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  bettow.] 
To  bellow  louder  than. 

" The  very  beasts  outbleat  and  oMtbeilo*  him."— Bp. 
Ball :  Great  Importer. 

6*Ut'-bId;  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bid.]  To  bid 
more  than  ;  to  go  beyond  by  offering  a  higher 
price.  (Donne  :  Lovers'  Inflrtiteness,  xii.) 

out  bid  der,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  bidder.]  One 
who  outbids  others. 

*  out-blaze',  v.t.    [Eng.  OK*,  and  blaze.]    To 
blaze  or  burn  more  brightly  than  ;  to  surpass 
in  blazing  or  brightness. 

"  Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  mttNeuing  other  fires. " 

young:  Might  Thoughts,  iv.  585. 

*  out  bleat',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bleat,  v.]    To 
bleat  louder  than.    [OUTBELLOW.] 

*  out-blown',   a.      [Eng.    out,    and    blown.] 

Blown  out,  inflated;  swollen  with  wind. 
"  At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  outblottm  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas." 

Drydfn  :  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

*  oUt-blun'-der,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  blunder.] 
To  surpass  in  blundering. 

*  out  blush',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  blusli.]    To 
surpass  iu  blushing ;  to  excel  in  rosiuess  of 
colour. 

"With  rosy  beauty  far oufbluih'd  the  morn." 

(Jay:  Elegte* ;  Pantltea. 

*  6"ut-blus'-ter,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  bluster.] 
To    drive    from    one's    purpose   by    bluster. 
(Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  ch.  xxxii.) 

out'  board,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  board.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  outside 
a  ship:  as,  ontbr>ard  works,  &C.    [!NBOABD.J 


*6"ut-b61t;    v.t.      [Eiig.  out,  and  boU.]     To 
bolt  out  ;  to  exclude. 

"That  they  uuiy  .  .  .  outboU  magistracy."—  Qaudem  : 
Teurt  oj  the  Church,  p.  5S7. 

out  -bond,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  bond.]   [!KHONI>.] 

*  o'ut  born,  a.   [Eng.  out,  and  born.]  Foreign; 

not  native. 

*  out'  bound,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  bound.}    Au 

extreme  bound,  confine,  or  limit. 

"The  moat  outbound*  and  abandoned  p  lacea  in  th« 
English  pale."—  Spenter:  Mate  of  Ireland. 

''out'  bound,   a.      [Eng.    out,  and    bound.  J 
Bound  outward  ;  outwards  hound. 

"  Long  siuce  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  huve  si»ed." 

Longfellow  :  The  Good  Part. 

*  out-bound',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bound,  v.J 
To  bound  or  leap  further  than  ;  to  excel  iu 
bounding. 

*6"ut-btfw;  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  bow,  v.]    To 
excel  or  surpass  in  lx>wing. 

"  He  can  oufftow  the  bowing  dean." 

t'oumj  ;  Satire*. 

*6~ttt-b6wed;   a.      [Eng.   out,    and   bowed.  } 
Bowed  or  bent  outwards  ;  curved  outwards. 

"The  convex  or  outbuwed  side  of  a  vessel  wiil  hold 
nothing."—  AJJL  Hall:  A  Holy  Panegyrlte. 

out-brag',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  brag.] 

1.  To  brag  more  than  ;  to  excel  in  bragging 
or  ostentation. 
*2.  To  surpass,  to  excel  in  pride  or  beauty. 

"  Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  It  seeiu'd  to  wear." 
Shaketp.  ;  Lover'i  Complaint. 

out  brave;  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  brave,  v.] 

1.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  bravery,  defying, 
or  challenging. 

"  Outnumbered.  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring."  Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  14. 

2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  worth. 

"  The  basest  weed  outbrave*  his  dignity." 


. 

*  out  bray",  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bray.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  braying  ;    to  bray  more 
loudly  than. 

2.  To  emit  largely. 

*  0*Ut-braz'-enf  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  brazen,  v.] 
To   excel    iu    brazening,   impudence,    or   ef- 
frontery ;  to  bear  down  with  impudence. 

"OtrfAfOMMtf  hy  a  clnb  of  mortal   puritans."— 
T.  Browm  Uori*.  11.91ft. 

out  break,  s.    [Eng.  ott(,and  break.]    Asud- 
deu  or  violent  breaking  or  bursting  out  ;  an 

outburst. 

"There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on  both 
•idea."—  Jtacaulay  :  Bite.  Xng..  ch.  xvL 

*  out  break;  v.L    [Eng.  out,  and  break.]    To 

break  or  burst  out  suddenly. 

6~ut'-break-er,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  Greater.]  A 

breaker  ur  wave  off  the  shore. 

*  out  breast;  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  breast.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  power  of  voice  ;  to  out- 
voice.     (Beaum.  A  Flet.  (?)  :  Two  Noble  Kint- 
men,  v.  3.) 

*  out  breathe',  v.t.  &  i.      [Eng.  out,  aud 

breathe.  \ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out  ;  to  emit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust  ;  to  wear 
out. 

"Thus  at  length,  outbrtathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  son*  were  down  ward  borne. 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxlv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  issue  as  breath  ;  to  be  ex- 
haled. 

"No  smoak  nor  steam  outbreathiny  from  the  kitchen." 
tieaum.  A  Ftet.  :  Loiet  Pilgrimage,  t  I. 

*  out-bribe,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bribe.]    To 

exceed  or  surpass  in  bribery;  to  give  more 
bribes  than. 

*  out-bring7,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  aud  bring.]    To 
bring  out  ;  to  utter. 

"  He  might  o  word  outbring." 

Chaucer:  Troilut  t  Crettida,  bk.  iv. 

*  6*Ut'-br6"-tfrer»  «•    [Eng.  out,  aud  brother.} 
An  outpensioner. 

"  A  slender  outbrother'i  annuity."—  ffaihe  :  Lento* 
Stuffe. 

*  6*Ut-bud;  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  bud.]    To  bud 
or  sprout  out. 

"  Whose  many  heades,  vtitbudding  ever  u«w, 
Did  breed  him  «iulle«ae  labour  to  eubilew." 

ttpeiuer:  f.  y..  I.  TU.  IT. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    SB,  ce  =  6  ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  —  kw. 
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•dUt-build',  v.t.  [Eng.  ou*,  and  build.]  To 
build  better  or  more  strongly  than  ;  to  excel 
in  durability  of  building. 

"  Virtue  alone  outbuildt  the  pyramids." 

rounff:  Jfiffht  Thought!,  vL  $12. 

oUt'-build-ing,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  building.] 
An  outhouse  ;  a  smaller  building  or  shtd  away 
from  the  main  building. 

•^Jut-burn',  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  burn,] 

A.  Intnttis,  :  To  burn  w  holly  away  ;  to  be 
Wholly  or  completely  consumed. 

"  A«  soon  as  straw  muburneth.' 

Skukeip.  :  Pilgrim  of  Lave,  08. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  excel  or  exceed  in  burning. 


-burst,  s.    (Eng.  out,  and  burst.] 

1.  A  bursting  or   breaking   out  ;   an  out- 
break. 

2.  A  clamour  ;  an  outcry. 

"How  .  .  .  could  the  outburst  bejtutlned  which  fol- 
lowed its  publication?"—  Rev.  W.  J.  Bennett  :  Church 
A  the  »Fo«*(lo67),  MS.  1. 

outburst-bank,  «.     The  middle  portion, 
as  to  elevation,  of  a  sea  embankment. 

tfut'-by,  6*Ut'-bye,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  out,  and 
by.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  A.t  adv.  :  Without  ;  a  little  way  oat  ;  at 
some  distance. 

"Solan  geeae  outby  yonder  at  the  BasB,"—  Scott  : 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  adj  :  Away,  distant,  remote,  seques- 
tered, retired. 

*6*Ut-buzz',  v.i,  [Eng.  out,  and  buzz.]  To 
drown  with  buzzing;  to  cry  down;  to  out- 
clan  toiu*. 

"  Tbeet  outbuaed  me."  Tcnny»on:  Columbia, 

*  out-cant',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  cant.]     To 
exceed  in  canting.    (Pope:  Donne,  ii.  37.) 

*  6*Ut-ca'-per,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  caper,  v.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  capering. 

"The  beau  show'd  his  j*ru,  outcttptr'd  'em  all." 
Byrom:  Dvsc.  o/a  heau't  Uend. 

*  out  cast',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  cast.]   To  cast 
out  ;  to  eject.    (Heylin  :  Life  of  Laud,  p.  156.) 

lut'-cast,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  cast.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Thrown  out  or  away  ;  rejected 
as  worthless  or  useless  ;  cast  out. 

"  O  horrible  fate  1    Outcast,  rejected." 

Longfellow  ;  Gulden  Legend*  t 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  One  who  is  cast  or  driven  out  ;  an  exile. 

"Naked  to  rove,  an  mttccuf  of  mankind."  • 

Boole  :  Orlando  furioto,  xxziv. 
1[  Used  specifically  in  India  for  one  who  is 
not  recognised  as  possessing  caste,  and  so 
outside  the  pale  of  native  society.    [CASTE, 
PARIAH.] 

2.  A  falling  out  ;  a  quarrel.    (Scotch.) 
*  3.  The  refuse  of  corn.    (Prompt.  Part).) 

*  out  -cast-  Jug,  *  out-cast-ynge,  *.  [Eng. 
out,  and  coating.]    An  outcast. 

"  We  ben  mud  the  outcattynge  of  alle  thlngea."— 
Wycliffe  :  I  Corinthian*  iv. 


t',  prep.  &  conj.  [Eng.  out;  Lat 
cactus  (in  comp.  ceptus),  pa.  par.  of  capio  =  to 
take.] 

A*  As  prep.  :  Except,  excepting. 

"  Outcept  Kent,  for  there  they  landed* 

Ben  Jonton  :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  L  8. 

B.  As  conj.  :  Unless,  except. 

*  lut-yheat',  v.t     [Eng.  out,  and  cfcorf.)    To 
excel  in  cheating. 

out  classed',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  class.}  Of 
an  inferior  class  or  quality  ;  beaten  in  respect 
Of  quality. 

"The  OxonUnB  were  autdasted  in  erery  point."— 

Standard,  June  SO,  1986. 

*  out  clear'-anye,  s.    [Eng.  outt  and  clear- 
ance.}   Clearance  out  of  a  port. 

*  out-climb'  (6  silent),  v.t.      [Eng.   out,  and 
climb.]      To  climb  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  sur- 
pass in  climbing. 

"  They,  planted  near,  outcllmb  their  native  height" 
Davenant:  Uondibert,iii.  L 

olit  come,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  come.]  Agoing 
out  ;  that  which  conies  or  results  from  any- 
thing ;  a  result,  an  issue,  a  consequence. 

•'  The  outcome  of  a  happy,  well-embodied  nature."— 
6.  Eliot;  I>.i,iM  Iterondu.,  ch,  vi, 

*  out-corn  -pass,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  com- 


pass.]   To  stretch  or  extend  beyond  ;  to  ex 

ceed  the  compass  or  limits  of. 

"Make  it  swell  or  outcompau  itself."—  Bacon  :  Ad. 
vancemant  of  Learning,  bk.  L 

*  out-com-ply',  v.i.    [Eug.  out,  and  comply.] 
To  exceed  in  complying;  to  be  excessively 
complaisant.    [OUTFAWN.] 

*  6"uf-cor-ner,  *.     [Eng.  out,  and  corner.] 
An  out-of-the-way  corner  or  place. 

*  out-coun'-ten  .an9cf  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
countenance.]    To  outface  ;  to  outbrazeu. 

*  6*Ut-c6urf,  s.      [Kng.  out,  and  court.]    An 
outer  or  exterior  court  ;  the  precinct. 

"The  skirts  and  outeourtt  of  Heaven."—  South  :  Ser. 
mom,  vol.  vil..  *er.  11. 

*  out-craft',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  my?.]   To 
be  more  crafty  than  ;  to  excel  or  overpower  by 
cunning  or  craft. 

"  Italy  hath  outcrafted  him, 
Aud  he's  at  some  hard  point" 

Shataxp.  :  C-ym&ritatf.  lit  4. 

6"utf-cri-er,  *  out-cry-er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and 
crier.}  One  who  cries  out  ;  one  whi  »  proclaims 
publicly  ;  specif.,  a  public  crier  ;  one  who  pro- 
claims a  sale. 

"To  be  sold  by  the  common  outcryer  appointed  for 
that  purpose."—  tinker:  Ijueen  Jtlizaoeth  (an.  lUuaJ. 

o'uf-oro'p,  ».     [Eng.  out,  and  crop.] 

Mining  &  Geol.  :  A  term  first  used  by 
miners,  but  now  adopted  by  geologists,  for 
the  exposure  of  any  portion  of  a  stratum 
which  comes  out  upon  the  surface,  or  for  the 
part  of  the  stratum  thus  exposed. 

out-crop',  v.i.    [OUTCROP,  «.] 

Geol.  :  To  come  or  crop  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  said  of  strata. 

oUt'-cry,  *•    [Eng.  out,  and  cry.] 

1.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry  ;  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress ;  a  clamour. 

"  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  BO  strange.  " 
MUton:  P.  L..  ii.  737. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamour. 

"With  mingled  outcry,  alirieks,  and  blowa," 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  17. 

3.  A  clamour  of  execration  or  detestation. 

"  There  is  not  any  one  vice,  incident  to  the  mind  of 
man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  inch  a  loud 
and  universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude."  —  South  : 
Hermont. 

*  A.  A  public  auction  or  sale. 

"  My  lords  the  senators 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wive*  for  bond-women, 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  speare.  at  outcry." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Catiline,  11. 

*  6'ut-cry',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  cry,  v.]     To 
cry  louder  than  ;  to  overpower  by  crying. 

"  When  they  cannot  outreaeon  the  conscience,  they 
will  outcry  it  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  §er.  6. 

*  6~Ut-curae',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  curst.]    To 
curse  more  than  ;  to  surpass  in  cursing. 

"  For  if  It  be  a  she. 
Nature  before  band  hath  outcurtid  me.'* 

bonne:  Curte. 

6"ut-da'  cious,  a.    [AUDACIOUS.]    (Vulgar.) 

t  out-dare',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  dare.] 

1.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  daring. 

"  Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senaeleas  sword." 

,*7i(U-t:t/j.  :  Coriolanut,  L  4. 

2.  To  defy,  to  brave. 

"That  broii  tilt  you  home,  and  boldly  did  mttilnre 
The  dangere."  tihaJu>tp.  :  l  Henry  /!'„  T.  1. 

3.  To  overcome  by  daring. 

"  You  will  raise  me, 
And  make  me  outdare  all  nir  miseries." 

Beitutn.  *  Flct.  :  f'ttlte  One,  iv.  4. 

*  out'-dat-ed,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  dated.]   Out 
of  date  ;  antiquated,  obsolete. 

"  Legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the  like 
JtKlaical  outdated  ceremonies,"—  Hammond. 

*  out-daz'-zle,  v.t.      [Eng.  out,  and  dazzle.] 
To  exceed  in  dazzling  or  brightness. 

"  His  brighter  glories  should  outdaxde.  thine." 

Faifkei  :  Apotloniu*  IChodiut,  i. 

out  dis  -tanye,?'./.  [Eng.  out,  a.nddistanee,  v.] 

*  1.  Lit.  &  Horse-racing  :  To  distance  (q.v.). 
2.  Fig.  :  To  outstrip  ;  to  excel  and  leave  far 

behind  in  any  competition  or  career. 

O*Ut-d6',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  do.] 

1.  To  excel,  to  surpass  ;  to  perform  better 
than  another. 

"And  all  tboae  part*  by  his  friendship  far  mOdnne." 


*  2.  To  put  out. 

"  He  hin  foe  not  able  to  withstand, 
Was  U'eii  in  battle  and  his  eyes  outdone." 

brayton  :  Baront'  Wart,  V. 


ottf -door,  o.  [Eng.  out,  and  door.}  Out  ol 
doors;  exterior;  in  or  pertaining  to  the  open 
air ;  specif,  applied  to  out- pa  tie  n  to,  and  to 
paupers  to  whom  relief  is  given  at  their  own 
homes,  and  who  are  not  required  to  live  in  the 
union  or  workhouse  ;  also  to  the  relief  given 
to  paui»ers  at  their  own  homes. 

"Medical  and  other  outdoor  relief  would  stm 
remain  In  the  hauds  of  the  primary  authority." — 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  25,  1885. 

out'-dobrs,  adv.  [Eng.  out,  and  doors.]  Out 
of  doors ;  out  of  the  house  ;  in  the  open  air ; 
abroad. 

*  out-draw',  out  drawe,  v.t.     [Eng.  out, 
and  draw.]    To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

"Of  whlche  he  must  the  teeth  outdrawe." 

(tower :  C.  A^  T. 

*  oilt-dream',  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  and  dream.]  To 
dream  beyond  or  till  a  thing  is  past. 

"  To  promise  infinitely,  and  outdream  danger*.** 

tieuum.  A  met.  :  Jiland  Prince*,  ill.  1. 

*  6ut-drihk',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  drink.]    To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  drinking ;  to  drink  more 
than. 

*  out-diire',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  dure.]    To 
last  or  endure  longer  than  ;  to  outlast. 

"  And  I  feel  myself 
With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  outdure  danger. 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  (»| ;  Tw  Noble  Kinsmen,  111  «. 

*  out-dwell ',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  dwell.}     To 
stay  beyond. 

"  And  it  Is  marvel  he  outdweUs  his  hour, 
For  lovera  ever  run  before  the  clock." 

Hhaketp, :  Merchant  of  I'eniee,  II.  «. 

6ut'-dwell-ert  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  dweller.]  A 
person  occupying  laud  in  a  parish  but  dwell- 
ing outside. 

*  £ut-e-quiV-o-cate,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
equivocate.]    To  excel  in  equivocation. 

"He  ouf equivocated  their  equivocation."— Puller : 
Worthtet,  i.  WO. 

c^Ut  er,  a.    [UTTER,  a.] 

1.  Being  on  the  outside  ;  external ;  opposed 
to  inner. 

2.  Situated  or  being  farthest  or  further  from 
a  person  or  point. 

outer  bar,  s. 

English  Law:  Applied  to  junior  barristers 
Who  plead  outside  the  bar  in  courts,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  Queen's  Counsel,  who  plead 
within  the  bar. 

outer  forme,  s. 

Printing;  The  forma  commencing  with  tho 
first  page  of  the  sheet.  It  is  usually  worked 
off  last. 

outer-house,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  name  given  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  parliamenthouse  in  Edinburgh,  inwhich 
the  lords  ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  sit 
as  single  judges  to  hear  causes.  UNNEB- 

HOUSK.] 

outer-plate,  «. 

Arch. :  [INNER-PLATE]. 

dUt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  out;  -er.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  puts  oat  or  expels 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Ouster;  dispossession. 

2.  Rifle-shooting: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  target  outside  the  circles 
surrounding  the  bull's-eye. 

(2)  A  shot  which  strikes  the  outer  part  of 
the  target. 

"  Running  through  the  scoring  gamut  with  an  outer, 
a  magpie,  aud  a  iiii»»."—  Timttt,  July  23.  1884. 

11  An  out-and-outer :  One  who  or  that  which 
is  pre-eminent  in  any  respect. 

"  Master  Clive  was  pronounced  an  out-and-outer."— 
Thackeray  :  Xmocomet,  ch.  xvii. 

out'-er-most,  a.  [UTTERMOST.]  Situate  or 
being  farthest  from  the  middle ;  on  the  ex- 
treme external  part ;  most  distant  of  a  series. 

6*ut-face',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  face,  v.]  To 
brave  or  bear  down  with  looks  or  effrontery ; 
to  stare  down. 

**  But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outa  wear  them  too." 
Shakes?.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  & 

6ut'-fall,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and/a/Z.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  river ;  the  point  of  die* 
charge  of  a  river  or  stream. 

2.  The  point  of  discharge  for,  or  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  drain,  culvert,  or  sewer. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  JOAV!  ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  del. 
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outfangthef— outlance 


a.  Usually  the  same  as  OUTCROP  ;  strictly, 
it  is  a  seam  cropping  out  of  a  lower  level. 
4.  A  tailing  out ;  a  quarrel.    (Provincial.) 

m  out-fang  thof,  s.  [A.S.  utfangentheo/,  from 
ut  —  nut;  fantjen,  pa,  j*r.  of /m  =  to  take, 
and  theof=  a  thief.]  [INKANQTHEF.J 

1.  Feudal  Law :   A  thief  from  without  or 
abroad  taken  within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty. 

2,  The  right  or  privilege  of  the  lord  to  try 
such  thief  in  his  own  court. 

*  out-fawn',  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  fawn,  v.]   To 
exceed  or  excel  iu  fawning. 

"  Outjavn  as  such  and  outcum  ply." 

Butler:  Hudibrat. 

*  out-feast',  v.t.      [Eng.  out,  and  feast.}    To 
exceed  or  excel  in  feasting ;  to  feast  more  than. 

"  He  hath  knock'd  down  Damalls  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  bottle,  and  hath  outfeatted  Antony  or  Cleo- 
patra's luxury." — Bp.  Taylor :  Vermont,  vol.  i. .  pt.  ii., 

*  out-feat',  tU.    [Eng.  out,  and/eoi.J   To  excel 

or  surpass  in  the  performance  of  a  feat. 

o"ut  -field,  s.    [Eng.  out,  andfleld.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Arable  land  which  is  continually  cropped 
without  being  manured,  until  it  becomes  worn 
out  [INFIELD.] 

2.  Uninclosed  farm-lauds  at  a  distance  from 
the  farmstead. 

IL  Cricket :  The  part  of  the  field  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  batsman.  [LONG- 
OFF,  LONG-OS.] 

6*Ut   fleld-er,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  fielder.] 

Cricket :  A  player  who  is  posted  in  the  out- 
field. 

*  out-find',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  flnd.)    To 
find  out,  to  discover. 

lut'-f It,  s.    [Eng.  out.  &nd  Jit.} 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out  of  a 
person,  ship,  Ac.,  for  a  journey,  expedition, 
or  voyage. 

2.  The  equipment  of  one  going  abroad  or  on 
a  journey,  expedition,  voyage,  &c. ;  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  for  a  journey,  &c. 

oUb-fit-ter*  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  After.]  One 
who  equips  or  fits  out  a  person,  ship,  &c.,  for 
a  journey,  expedition,  voyage,  &c. ;  one  who 
supplies  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  jour- 
ney or  voyage. 

out  flank ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  flank.} 

MU. :  To  go  or  make  one's  way  beyond  the 
flank,  side,  or  wing  of ;  hence,  generally,  to 
outmanoeuvre,  to  get  the  better  of. 

*  out-flaf -ter,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  flatter.] 
To  excel  or  exceed  in  flattery ;  to  natter  more 
than. 

•' Outfitter  favourites."  Donne:  Satiret.  IT. 

*  out   fling,  5.    [Eng.  out,  and  fling.}  A  sally. 

"Beplyiug  to  Fash's  outJtiny."—G.    Eliot:   Daniel 

HeronSa,  ch.  xlii. 

'  out-flow1,  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  flow,  v.]  To 
flow  out. 

6ut-fl6w,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  flow,  s.]  The 
act  or  state  of  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows 
out ;  efflux. 

"  The  influx  of  foreigner*  and  the  ourjtoto  of  natives." 
jr.No.18L 


•o"ut-fly't  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  fly,  v.]    To  fly 
faster  than  ;  to  escape  by  flying. 

"  ilia  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  mi'jtg  our  apprehensions." 

Xhakctp. :  TroUvi  A  Crettida.  ii.  8. 

*  out  fool,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  fool.}    To  ex- 
ceed or  surpass  in  folly  ;  to  be  a  greater  fool 
than. 

"  The  second  child  ovtfoott  the  first," 

I'ounff :  Jieriynation,  ii. 

out  form,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  form.}     The 
external  appearance. 

"  Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  mere  out/ormt." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Epigram  114. 

*  6"ut  -forth,  '  out  foorthe,  adv.  [Eng.  out, 
and  forth.}     Externally,   outwards;    not  in- 
wardly  or    internally.     (Chaucer :    Test,    of 
Love,  ii.) 

*  o*ut-frown',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  frown,  v.] 
To  frown  down  ;  to  overbear  by  frowning. 

"  Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown." 
Shaketp,  :  Lear.  r.  8. 


*  out   fun  er  al,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  funeral.} 

A  funeral  without  or  at  a  distance  from  a 
town  or  city. 

"The  convenience  of  out/unitrn)t"—Rf>.  Sail:  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Exeter,  Aug.  24,  1637. 

*6*ut'-gate,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  gate.}  A  pas- 
sage out ;  an  outlet  or  outwards. 

"  Those  places  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having  moat  con- 
venient m<t'j'ttc*  by  divers  ways  to  tee  seaT  — Spenter  ; 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  out-gaze ,  v.t.     [Eng.  oiU,  and  gaze,  v.] 

1.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  sharpness  of  sight ; 
to  see  farther  or  better  than. 

2.  To  gaze  or  stare  out  of  countenance ;  to 
stare  down, 

out  gen'-er-al,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  general.} 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  generalship  ;  to  gain  au 
advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill  ; 
hence,  generally,  to  outmanoeuvre,  to  defeat 
by  skill. 

*  6~ilt-give ,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  give.}    To  sur- 

pass in  giving  ;  to  give  more  than. 

"The  bounteous  play'r  outyatwthe  pinching  lord." 
bryden.    (Todd.) 

*  out  glare ,   v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  glare,  v.] 
To  stand  out  more  prominently  than.    (Beau- 
mont :  Psyche,  xiv.  178.) 

*  d*ut-glit'-ter,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  glitter,  v.] 
To  exceed  in  radiance  or  brightness.    (Beau- 
mont :  1'tyche,  ii.  218.) 

*  out  go ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  go.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  or  paw  beyond ;  to  leave  behind, 
to  pass  by. 

"What,  shall  we  talk  farther  with  him.  or  outgo 
him  at  present  t  "—Bunyan :  Pilffrim't  froyreu.  pt  1 

2.  To  surpass,  to  excel. 

"  Theron  there  and  he  alone, 
Ev'u  bis  own  »» ift  forefathers  has  outgone.' 

Cowley :  Second  Otympie  Ode  of  Pindar. 

3.  To  circumvent,  to  overreach 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  out,  to  remove. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate ;  to 


*  out  -go,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  go.}    That  which 
goes  or  is  paid  out ;  expenditure ;  the  opposite 

to  income. 

out   go  ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  going.} 

A.  As  adj. :    Going  out,  leaving,  retiring 
from  office,  &c.  :  as,  An  outgoing  tenant, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  out. 

"Thou  makest  the  outgoing*  of  the  morning  aud 
evening  to  praise  the*."— Halm  Ixv.  8. 

2.  That  which  goes  out ;   outgo,  expendi- 
ture, outlay. 

* : :.  The  extreme  border  or  limit ;   the  ut- 
most or  farthest  border. 

"  The  autgotnfftt  of  Paradyse."— Ktdrat  iv.    (lui.) 

*  out-grain ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grain,  v.] 
To  dye  more  deeply ;  to  outblush. 

"Ontpurpled  and  mttgrain'd  by  Her." 

Btaumont  :  Ptyche.  lit  61. 

*  out-grfn'f  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grin,  v.}    To 
excel  or  surpass  in  grinning.    (Addison :  Spec- 
tator, No.  173.) 

* 6*Ut -ground,    s,     [Eng.    out,  and    ground.} 

Ground  situate  at  a  distance  from  one's  house 
or  the  main  ground ;  outlying  land. 

Hit-grow'*  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grow.} 

1.  To  surpass  in  growth ;  to  grow  more  or 
taller  than. 

"The  prince,  my  brother,  hath  outgrown  me  far." 
Sfuibvp.  :  fiichard  lit.,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  too  much  or  too  great 
for. 

"  Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  dispatch  of  two,  gard'uing  so  wide." 

Stilton  .  J'.  L.,  ix.  201. 

3.  To  grow  out  of,  to  exceed :  as,  To  out- 
grow one's  strength. 

out-grown',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OUTGROW.] 

out  growth,  *.    [Eng.  out,  and  growth.} 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  grows  out  of  or  upon 
anything ;  an  excrescence. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  grows  or  proceeds  from 
anything  as  a  result  of  consequence  ;  outcome. 

"  Note  the  natural  outgrowth!  of  a  morbid  luxury." 
—J   W.  Lea, :  Church  A  the  World  (1W7),  eas.  3. 

*  6"ut-grunt',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grunt.}    To 
excel  in  grunting.  (T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  246.) 


6Ht'-guard  («  silent),  *  out  gard,  *.  [Bug. 
out,  and  guard.]  A  guard  or  sentry  posted  at 
a  distance  from  the  main  body ;  hence,  any- 
thing set  as  a  defence  at  a  distance  from  that 
whicn  is  to  be  defended. 

"  These  outgardt  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad." 

Slackmore  :  Creation,  vL 

*o*ut'-gush,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  gush.]  A 
gush  outwards  ;  an  outburst. 

*  6"ut-gush ,  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  gush,  v.)    To 
gush  out,  to  flow  out. 

"  Prom  repeated  strokes  outguthed  a  flood." 

Etttden  :  Ovid ;  J/etamorphotet  v. 

out  haul,  out  haul  er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and 
haul  or  hauler.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  used  to  extend  the  clew  of  a 
boom- sail. 

*  outhees,  *  outheys,  s.    [UTIS.] 

out  her -od,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  Herod.]  To 
excel  or  exceed  in  bombast,  magniloquence,  or 
violence ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  kind  of  excess. 
(From  the  character  of  Herod,  which,  in  the 
old  miracle-plays,  was  always  represented  u 
a  violent  and  arrogant  one.) 

"  It  autheroat  Herod."— Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  111. «. 

*  out  hire  ,  v.t.'  [Eng.  out,  and  hire,  v.]    To 
let  out  for  hire. 

*  out-hiss',  «.     [Eng.  out,  and  hiss,  v.J     To 
exceed  in  hissing ;  to  hiss  down. 

"  Ye  may  .  .  .  have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  outhi**  this.    Be  r*tient  then." 

Beaum.  *  Plet, :  Captain.    (Pro! ) 

out  horn,  *.     [Eng.  out,  and  horn.]     AD 
outlaw. 

out  house,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  haute.}  A  small 
house,  building,  or  shed  built  away  from  the 
main  building  ;  an  outbuilding. 

"  I  lay  where  with  his  drowsy  mates  the  cook 
From  the  cross-timber  of  an  out houte  hung." 

Wurdnoorth :  female  Vagrant. 

*  out-hymn'  (n  silent),  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and 
hymn.]     To  excel  in  hymnody.    (T.  Brown: 
Works,  i.  132.) 

*  out  hy  per'-boXUze,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and 
hyperbolize.]    To  exceed  in  the  usn  of  hyper- 
bole  or  exaggeration. 

out -ing,  5.    [Our.v.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  an  excursion  into 
the  country  for  pleasure ;  an  airing. 

"  Tet  they  get  their  outing,  which  is  a  good  deal."— 

Field,  April  i,  I*H-,. 

2.  A  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  to  hU 
friends   at   the  end    of  his   apprenticeship. 
(Prov.) 

*  out-Jest',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  jest,  v.] 

1.  To  jest  more  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpaw 
in  jesting. 

2.  To  make  uufelt  by  jesting ;  to  jest  or 
laugh  away. 

"  The  fool  labours  to  ovtjtit 
His  heart-struck,  injuries."       Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ilL  L, 

*  out' -Jet,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  jet.}    That  which 
jets  or  projects  from  anything. 

*  o'ut-Jng'-gle,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  juggle,  T.J 
To  excelor  surpass  in  juggling. 

"  I  could  outjuggle  a  Jesuit."— Bp.  H«tt :  Bonour  j 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  L,  f  4. 

6"iit  -keep  er,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  keeper.} 

Surv. :  A  small  dial-plate  having  an  index 
turned  by  a  milled  head  underneath,  used 
with  the  surveyor's  compass  to  keep  tally 
in  chaining. 

*  out-knave'  (fc  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
knave. I    To  exceed  or  surpass  in  knavery. 

"  The  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  vutkntived."— L'Ettrange. 

*  out-la'-hour,  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  and  labour,  T.J 
To  Jubour  more  than. 

"I  have  outtaboured beasts." 

Davenant ;  (loudibert,  ii.  1 

*  out-laid,  a.     [Eng.   out,  and  laid.}     Laid 
out ;  exposed. 

*  out-la-ment',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  lament.} 
To  exceed  in  lamentation.    (T.  Brown :  Work$, 
Iv.  175.) 

*  £ut-lance',  *  out-lannce,  v.t.    [Eng.  out. 
^and  lance.]    To  make  to  stand  out  or  projeci 

as  a  lance. 

"  Therein  two  deadly  weapons  flx'd  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlawnced  towards  either  aide." 

Spenter:  Muwpotmot. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  au  -  kw. 
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*  6ut  -land,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  land,] 

A.  At  adj.:  Foreign.    [OUTLANDISH.] 

B.  ^s  substantive  (PI) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Foreign  lands  or  countries. 


"  That  they  may  the  better  know  the  outlands  on 
every  side  of  them."-  -----       -   — - 

ob.  vlt. 


;-—3tr  T.  More:   Utopia,  bk.   II,, 


2,  Old  Law:  Lands  lying  beyond  the  de- 
mesne, and  granted  tn  tenants  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  like  copyholds. 

*  6ut-land-er,  s.     [Eng.  outland;  -en]    A 
foreigner ;  not  a  native. 

"William  Twisse,  written  and  called  bysomeout- 
Innders  and  others.  Twlssliis  and  TuissiuB."—  Wood: 
Athena  Oxon..  vol.  11. 

67it  land'  ish,    *  out  land  es.    a.     [A.S. 

utiendisc,  from  id  =  out,  and  land=  land.] 

1.  Foreign ;   not  native  ;   belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  foreign  manners,  habits,  or 
nature. 

"Of  such  outlandish  horses  fcs  are  dallle  brought 
oner  vnto  vs  I  speake."—  ffolinshed :  Description  of 
England,  bk.  II.,  cli.  i. 

2,  Strange,  curious,  bizarre,  extraordinary. 

*  6"ut-land -ish  er,  s.  [Eng.  outlandish  ; -tr.] 
A  foreigner.    (Nashe ;  Lenten  Stu/e.) 

^Jut-land'-feh-IJr,«<*v.  [En%.  outlandish  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  outlandish  or  strange  manner. 

out  Idnd  ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  outlandish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  out- 
landish ;  strangeness, 

*  out -lash',  i'.  i.  [OUTLASH,  *.]  To  exaggerate. 

"  Malice  .  .  .  love*  to  outlash  In  her  relations."— 
Fuller:  Pisgah Sight.  III.  (pt  it.),  lit  8. 

"  out  lash,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  li»ht  s.]  A 
breaking  out,  a  burst. 

"  An  outlash  of  hatred."— O.  Eliot  :  Daniel  Deronda, 
ch.  xxx. 

6"ut  last ,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  last,  v.]  To  last 
or  endure  longer  than  ;  to  exceed  in  duration ; 
to  outlive. 

"  The  world  in  which  we  live  and  move 
Outlasts  aversion,  outlasts  love." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Resignation, 

6~ut  laugh'  (gh  as  f),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
laugh.] 

1.  To  laugh  louder  or  longer  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  laughing. 

"  Bach  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest." 

firyden:  Prot.  to  Arviragui*  PMltria. 

*  2.  To  laugh  down  ;  to  overpower  by  laugh- 
ing. 

lut  lav  -ish-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  lavishing, 
part.  adj.  from  lavish,  v.]  Extravagant. 

"  Orowne  poore  by  his  outlavishing  humour." — Daniel: 
ffitl.  Eng.,  p.  HL 

6ut  law»  *  out  -la we,  s.  [A.S.  utlaga; 
&tlah,  from  Icel.  ittlagi  =  &n  outlaw,  from  tit 
=  out,  and  lagi=  law.]  One  who  is  put  out 
of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law ;  one 
who  is  subjected  to  outlawry. 

"  From  the  outlaw1*  den, 
A  fugitive."  Byron :  Corsair,  11.  4. 

6"ut  law,  v.t.    [OUTLAW,  «.] 

1.  To  make  or  declare  an  outlaw ;  to  put 
out  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law. 
"  And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land." 

Scott  .•  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  12. 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  legal  force ;  to  remove 

from  legal  jurisdiction. 

6ut'-l&w-r&  *  out-law-rie,  s.  [Eng.  out- 
law; -ry.]  The  act  of  outlawing;  the  state 
of  being  outlawed ;  the  putting  a  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  protection, 
as  a  punishment  for  contempt  in  refusing  to 
appear  when  called  into  court.  Formerly  any 
one  might  kill  an  outlawed  person  without 
incurring  any  penalty,  but  now  the  wanton 
killing  of  an  outlaw  is  considered  as  murder. 

"  After  the  several  writs  of  venire  facias,  distrtngas, 
and  capias  have  issued  without  any  effect,  the  offender 
shall  be  put  In  the  exigent  In  order  to  his  ou(/««rry; 
that  is,  he  shall  be  exacted,  proclaimed,  or  required  to 
surrender,  at  five  county  courts ;  and  if  he  be  returned 
guinto  exactut.  and  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  exac- 
tion or  requisition,  then  he  is  ad  judged  to  be  outlawed. 
or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  so  that  he  is 
incapable  of  taking  the  benefit  of  it  In  any  respect, 
either  by  bringing  actions  or  otherwise.  The  punish- 
ment for  outlawries  upon  Indictments  for  misde- 
meanours is  the  same  as  for  outlawries  upon  civil 
actions,  viz..  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  But  an 
outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  amount*  to  a  conviction 
Mid  attainder  of  the  offence,  as  if  the  offender  had 
been  found  guilty.  But  such  outlawry  may  be  re- 
versed by  writ  of  error:  the  proceed!  tigs  therein  being, 
as  it  is  fit  they  should  be,  exceedingly  nice  and  cir- 


cumstantial ;  and.  if  any  single  minute  point  be 
omitted  ur  misconducted,  the  whole  outlawry  is 
illegal,  and  may  be  reversed  ;  upon  which  reversal  the 
party  accused  Is  admitted  to  plead  to,  and  defend  him- 
self against,  the  indictment  —Blackstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  24. 

*  6ut-lay,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  lay,  v.]     To 
lay  or  spread  out  ;  to  display. 

"  Their  boggy  breasts  outlay." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Oloion,  ft.  87. 

6ut'-lay(  *.     [Eng.  out,  and  lay.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  spent  ;  expen- 
diture. 

"  The  Income  of  tho  stat*  still  fell  short  of  the 
outlay  by  about  a  million.11—  Macaulay:  Bitt.  £ng.. 
ch.  M\ 

*  2.  An  outlying  place  or  spot  ;  a  remote 
haunt. 

"  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 

Her  layes,  leaps,  and  outlayes,  and  will  discover  all." 
Beaum.  *  Met.  :  Phtlaster,  1L  1. 

*  6ut-leap'.  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  leap,  v.]    To 
leap  further  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  leap- 
ing. 

*  out   leap,  5.     [Eng.  out,  and  leap,  s.]    A 
sally,  an  exit,  an  escape. 

"Youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  owtleaps."— 
Locke  :  Of  Education.  |  97. 

*  out  learn  ,  *  out  learne,  v.t.    [Eng.  out, 
and  learn.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  learning  or  knowledge. 

2.  To  learn  from  ;  to  discover  from. 

"  When  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  outlearne.'     Spenstr  ;  F.  «.,  IV.  vili.  21 

3.  To  get  or  grow  beyond   the    study  or 
learning  of;  to  outlive  the  practice  of;   to 
forget. 

"Meu  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  It  [love].**  — 
Emerson.  (A 


6ut'-ler,  a,    [Prob.  for  outlier.]    Out  of  doors; 
applied  to  cattle  not  housed.    '(Scotch.) 
"  The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

out'  let,  *  ut-lete,  5.    [A.S.  utldktan-to  let 
out  :  -tit  =  out,  and  l&tan  =  to  let.] 

1.  A  passage  outwards  ;  a  place  or  opening 
by  which    anything  is    let  out,  escapes,  or 
discharges  ;  a  vent  ;  a  means  of  egress. 

"  Pine  harbours  commanding  all  the  great  western 
outlets  oi  the  English  trade."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

2.  A  lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a  house 
with  a  walk  or  passage  through  it  to  the 
highway.    (Prov.) 

*  out  let',  v.t.     [OUTLET,  s.]    To  let  out  ;  to 

emit. 


r,  s.   [For  outZi#;«r=  outlier  (q.v.)  ; 
Dut.  uitlegger  ;  8w.  utleggare  ;  Dan.  uildgger.] 
Naut.  :  A  small  piece  of  timber  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  poop,  and  standing  out  astern. 

out  lie',  "tfut-ly1,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  lie 
(1),  v.]  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  lying;  to  lie 
more  than.  (See  example  under  outjvggle.) 

6ut'-ll-er,  *  6ut'-ly-er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  lie 

(2),  V.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  does  not  reside  within  the  dis- 
trict with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects 
him  ;  one  who  is  non-resident. 

"  The  party  sent  messengers  to  all  their  outliers 
within  twenty  miles  of  Cambridge.*—  Rentley;  Letters, 
p.  59. 

2.  A  piece  or  portion  detached  or  lying  away 
from  the  main  body. 

*3.  One  who  is  outside  the  pale  of  the 
establishment;  a  nonconformist.  (D'Urfey: 
Colliris  Walk,  Pref.) 

IL  Geol.  :  A  detached  portion  of  a  stratum, 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  the  inter- 
mediate part  having  been  removed  by  water. 

*  out'-Umb  (6  silent),  5.  [Eng.  out,  and  limb.] 
An  extreme  member  ;  a  limb  as  opposed  to  a 
vital  part.  (Fuller:  Holy  War,  iii.  20.) 

bTit  -line,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  linf,  s.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  line,  real  or  apparent,  which  bounds  a 
figure  ;  a  contour  line. 

2.  In  drawing,  the  representation   of  an 
imaginary  line  circumscribing  the  boundary 
of  the  visible  superficies  of  objects,  without 
indicating,  l>y  shade  or  light,  the  elevations 
and  depressions,  and  without  colour,  the  only 
indication  of  light  or  shade  used  being  the 
greater  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  lines. 

"  Pen  the  contours  and  outlines  with  a  more  even 
and  acute  touch.**—  Evelyn  :  Sculptura.  bk.  L.  ch.  v. 


IL  Fig. :  The  first  general  sketch  of  a  plan, 
scheme,  &c.  ;  the  general  features. 

"  How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  law*  it 
must  be  confessed  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty 
regularly  concur."— Hume :  Principles  of  Morals,  f  8. 

out'-line,  v.t.  [OUTLINE,  ».]  To  draw  the 
outline  of;  to  draw  in  outline  ;  to  sketch  out. 

"  The  Bulgaria  outlined  by  the  San  Stefano  Treaty." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  1886. 

* 6"ut-lln -e-ar,  a.  [Eng.  outline;  -an]  Per- 
taining to  or  forming  an  outline. 

*6ut'-llng,  a.  [Eng.  out;  suff.  -ling.}  Ex- 
ternal. 

*  out  -list,  s.    [Eng.  out.  and  list  (I),  ».]    The 
extreme  edge,  the  selvage.     (Fuller:  Fisgah 
Sight,  III.  x.  22.) 

tfut-llve',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  live,  v.] 

1.  To  live  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  BUT* 
vive. 

"  She  has  resolved  not  to  outlive  her '  darling  Molly," 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Juiie  9,  1885. 

2.  To  last  or  endure  longer  than ;  to  outlast. 

"The  record  fair  .  .  . 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm." 

Cowper  :  My  Mother'!  Picture,  54, 

*  6nt-llv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  liver.]    On* 
who  lives  longer  than  another ;  a  survivor. 
(Sandys:  Travels,  p.  126.) 

*  out-look',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  look,  v.] 

1.  To  stare  down;    to  browbeat;  to  f*o» 
down. 

"  To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  T,  ft, 

2.  To  look  out,  to  select. 
"Away  to  the  brook, 

All  your  tackle  outlook."    Cotton :  Angler's  Ballad. 

dUt-lopk,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  look,  s.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  looking  out  or  watch- 
ing carefully  for  anything ;  careful  or  vigilant 
watch. 

2.  A  place  from  which  an  observer  look* 
out  or  watches  for  anything ;  a  look-out,  a 
watch-tower. 

3.  A  view,  a  prospect.    (Lit.  &Jtg.) 

"  The  dreamy  outlook  of  chimney-top*,"— C.  King* 
ley  :  Alton  Locke,  ch.  11. 

*4.  Foresight. 

"Which  owes  to  man's  short  out/oo*  all  its  charms." 
Young;  Iftgbt  Thoughts,  vlli.  1.1M. 

*  out- look  er,  «.     [Eng.  outlook,  v. ;  -er.J 
One  who  looks  abroad ;  one  who  suffers  hi* 
eyes  to  roam  ;  hence,  as  in  extract,  an  incon- 
stant lover. 

"  Love  loves  no  outlooktrs." — Breton :  Packet  tf 
Letters,  p.  43. 

*  out  -loose,   «.    [Eng.   out,  and    Iwnse.]    An 
outlet,  an  escape,  an  evasion. 

"That  'whereas'  gives  me  an  outloote." -Seldtn : 
Table  Talk;  Oaths. 

*  out'-lope,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  *  lope  =  leap.] 
An  excursion. 

*  6ut-ltts'-tre  (tre  as  tor),  v.t.    [Eng.  out, 
and  lustre.]    To  excel  or  exceed  In  lustre  or 
brightness. 

"That  diamond  of  yours  outtustres  many  I  have 
beheld."— Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

tfut'-ly-ing,  a.     [Eng.  out,  and  lying  (2),  a.) 

1.  Lying  or  situate  away  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  or  scheme ;  detached. 

"  The  contiguous  outlying  Parts  came  to  be  Included 
In  a  kind  of  general  design.  —Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  exterior,  limit, 
boundary,  or  frontier. 

3.  Lying  or  remaining  out  in  the  open  ;  not 
shut  in  ;  at  liberty. 

"  The  stag  which  was  left  outlying  after  a  four  hourm' 
run."—  Daffy  Chronicle,  Oct.  25.  1884. 

*  out  man',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and   man.]    To 
excel  or  surpass  as  a  man ;  to  outdo. 

6ut-ma-nceu'-vre  (vre  as  ver),  v.t.  [Eng. 
out,  and  -manoeuvre.]  To  outdo  or  surpass  in 
manoeuvring. 

*  out-man'-tle,  v.t.    Eng.  out,  and  mantle.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  dress  or  ornament. 

"  With  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose. 
Tilt  It  autmantto  all  the  pride  of  rene> 

Cotoper  :  7  itk.  v.  OM. 

tfut-march',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  march,  T.] 
To  march  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind  in  tha 
march. 

"The  horse  outmarched  the  foot,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  was  nut  able  to  use  great  expedition.  '— 
Clarendon  :  Civtt  War. 


HSU,  btf^ ;  ptffct,  JifiH ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  eylrt.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -ston  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jilon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  onus,   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  toel,  del. 
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t  oUt-mat^h',  v.t.    [En  jr.  out,  and  molcA,  v.] 
To  excel,  to  overcome. 

In  suhtlitie  the  fox  will  outmatch  him."—  Breton  t 
of  Mun,  p.  14. 


*6*Ut-mate',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  mate.]  To 
excel,  to  outmatch. 

*  6"ut  m6as'-ure  (s  as  zh),  u.f.    [Eng.  out, 
and  measure,  v.]    To  measure  more  than  ;  to 
exceed  in  measure  or  extent. 

*'  Perpetual!  niot.ons  and  engines  whose  revolutions 
might  Mitmtanm  \\nt  Italic.*—  ArMnw.-  rulyar  Er. 
rour*,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviiL 

*O*Utf-mSst,  o.  [Eng.  out,  and  most.]  Re- 
motest from  the  tniddle  or  interior  ;  farthest 
oatwards  ;  outermost.  (Still  used  in  poetry.) 

"To  retire, 
A*  from  her  outmott  works,  a  broken  foe." 

Milton:  P.  L..  II.  1.039. 

*  oUt-moUnt',  v.t,      [Eng.   mti,  and  mount,] 
To  mount  above  or  higher  than  ;  to  excel,  to 
surpass. 

*  6*ut-mdve',  v.t    [Eng.  out,  and  move,  v.]  To 

outgo  ;  to  exceed  in  swiftness.    (Sterne  :  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  iii,  40.) 

"  out-name',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  name.]  To 
have  a  greater  name  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel 
In  name  or  degree. 

"  Why  ?  thon  hut  rali'd  mischief  to  this  height, 
A  iid  found  out  one  to  out  name  thy  other  faults." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Maitfi  Tragedy,  T. 

olit'-ness,  ».    [Eng.  out;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  out  or  beyond  ;  separateness. 

2.  MttapK.  :  The  state  of  the  object  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  subject  ;  object- 
ivity, externality. 

"  A  belief  In  the  outnett  of  the  object!  of  Berne."  — 
Hamilton.  (Annnndalf.) 

*  oiit-night'  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and 
night.  \    To  excel  or  surpass  in  speaking  of 
memorable  nights.    (Special  coinage.) 

"I  would  oittniaht  you,  did  nobody  come." 

Shaltetp.  :  Merchant  of  I'tnice,  v.  L 

*  6"ut-noise',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  now*.]    To 
exceed  in  noise  ;  to  surpass  iu  noisiness. 

•out'-nook,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  nook,  s.]  A 
projecting  corner  or  nook.  (Sylvester:  Co- 
mutinies,  194.) 

£ttt-num'-l>er,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  number.] 
To  exceed  in  number;  to  be  more  in  number 
than. 

"  The  foe*  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay. 
Outnumbered  hia  thin  hairs  of  silver  grey.** 

Byron  :  Siege  uf  Corinth,  XXT. 

6*Ut-pa9e',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  paoe.]  To  run 
or  move  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip,  to  outrun. 

"  (Mm  Tartar  WM  unite  ui/f  /""''•''  in  the  luiddle  of 
the  contest.  "—  Daily  Telegraph,  May  29,  1835. 

*  6"ut-par-a-m6ur,   v.t.    [Eng.   out,  and 
paramour.}    To  exceed  iu  the  number  of  mis- 
tresses.   (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4.) 

6"ut'-par-iah,  *.  [Eng.  out,  and  partsk.]  A 
parish  lying  without  the  walls  of  a  town,  or 
on  the  border  of  a  country. 

"  ID  the  greater  outjMiriskei  many  of  tlte  poorer 
parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish,"—  Oraunt  : 
suit  of  Mortality. 

OUt'-part,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and  part,  s.]  A  part 
lying  away  from  the  centre  or  main  portion  ; 
the  outer  or  extreme  part.  (Chapman  :  Homer  ; 
Iliad,  iv.) 

*  out  pass',  v.i.  [Eng.o7((,andpos5,v.]  To  pass 
or  go  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in  progress. 

fc  out-pass'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng.  out, 
and  passion.]  To  exceed  in  passion. 

"  Thy  patriot  passion  .  .  . 
Outpanioned  hia.*          Tennyson:  Harold,  Iii.  L 

*  out-peak',  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  peak,  s.J    To 
rise  on  the  peak  or  summit.    (Stanyhurst  ; 
Virgil  ;  JEn.  fi.  828.) 


er',   v.t.    [Eng.   out,  and   peer.]    To 

surpass,  to  excel,  to  outmatch.    (Shakesp.  : 
Cymbeline,  iii.  6.) 

6"ut-play',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  playr  v.]  To 
«xcel  or  beat  in  play. 

"  The  borderers  were  outplayed  in  every  respect."— 
field,  Jan.  -:s,  1882. 

*  6~ut-please',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  phase,  v.] 
To  please  to  a  greater  degree  than  something 
has  pleased  before. 

"  A  lapidary  .  .  .  outpleateth  htm  with  a  sapphire," 
—  Adams  :  Works,  it  208. 


*  out-poise ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  poise.]    To 
outweigh,  to  overbalance. 

"  f  know  the  first  would  much  otUpoue  the  other." — 
Hovelt :  Letters,  bk.  1.,  f  6,  lett,  11. 

*  out-pois'-on,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  poison.] 
To  exceed  in  venom. 

"  Outaoitarttnff  all  the  bane  of  Thessaly." 

Beaumont :  ftycJie.  xL  WJ, 

'  6~Ut'-por9h,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  porch.]  An 
entrance,  a  portico. 

"r'oiniiig  to  the  bishop  with  atippllcatlon  Into  the 
salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the  church."—  Milton ; 
Reformation,  in  England,  bk.  li. 

olit'-port,  *.  [Eng.  out,  and  port.}  A  seaport 
at  a  distance  from  the  chief  seat  of  trade. 

"  He  had  ordered  tbe  outportt  to  be  closed."— Jfo- 
eauiay  ;  Uitt.  Kng.,  oh.  Iv. 

oUt'-post,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  post.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  post  or  station  outside  the  limits  of  a 
camp,  or  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 

"The  French  attacked  an  outpott  defended  by  the 
English  brigade."— Macaulay  ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv 

2.  The  men  or  troops  stationed  at  such  a 
post. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  post  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body. 

"  Doing  field-firing  or  outpost  duty."— Jforniwr  Pott, 
Feb.  &.LML 

out  pour,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  pour.]  To 
pour  out,  to  discharge ;  to  send  out  as  iu  a 
stream. 

"  He  looked,  and  mw  what  mtnfcen  mrmberJess 
The  city  gate*  outpoured."    Mtiton  :  P.  K.,  IU.  811. 

6"ut  pour,  s.    [OUTPOUR,  v.]    An  outflow,  a 

discharge. 

out' -pour-Ing,  pr.;xir.,a.,&$.  [OUTPOUR,?.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst, :   An  outpour,  an  overflow ; 
specif.,  applied  In  a  depreciatory  sense  to  a 
flow  of  fervid  oratory. 

"  We  are  safe  from  the  incalculable  surprise*  and 
•hocks  of  a  speech  or  an  outpouring.' —Matt><cw 
Arnold  :  Lait  Katayt,  p.  218. 

*  6ut-po"w'-er,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  power.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  power  ;  to  overpower, 
to  outmatch.  (Putter :  Church  Hist.,  II.  iii.  41.) 

*  out  praise',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  praise,  v.] 
To  exceed  or  vie  with  In  praising.    (Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  II.  71.) 

*  out-pray',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  pray.]     To 

exceed  in  earnestness  audemciency  of  entreaty. 
"  Our  prayer*  do  outprtty  his." 

Shake*?. :  Richard  II..  T.  8. 

*  6*Ut-prea9h',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  preach.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  preaching ;  to  l>e  more 
effective  in  instilling  a  lesson  or  moral. 

"  A  plll'ry  can  outpreach  *  parson." 

Judge  Trninbull. 

*  oUt-prlc©',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  price.]    To 
excel  iu  value.    (Davies:  Muse's  Sacrijice.) 

*  out-prize',  v.t.    [Eng.  mtt,  and  prizet  v.)  To 
exceed  in  value  or  estimated  worth. 

"Tour  nnparneoned  mistress  Is  dead,  or  she's  out- 
prized  by  a  trifle, .—Shaltetp. :  Cymbeline,  I  4. 

*  out  -par'-ple,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  purple.]  To 
exceed  in  bluslnng.  (Beaumont:  Psyche,  iii.  51.) 

6~ilf -put,  s.   [Eng.  out,  andp7^(.]  The  quantity 

of  material  or  produce  put  out  or  produced  in 
a  certain  time,  as  coal  from  a  mine,  or  iron 
from  a  mill ;  the  produce  of  a  mill,  mine,  or 
other  works. 

"  Twenty-five  tons  per  week  being  the  maximum  •»(• 

put  of  each  famoOu'— €<MMU*«  Technical  Educator,  pt. 

Xl.,  p.  374. 

*  out-put -tor,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Law :  One  who  sets  watch  for  the  rob- 
bing of  any  manor-house.    (Cowel.) 

out   quar-ters,  8.  pL     [Eng.  out,  and  quar- 
ters.] 
MiL ;  Quarters  away  from  the  headquarters. 

*  Out  quench',  7'.'.  [Eng.  out,  and  quench,]  To 
quench,  to  extinguish. 

"Whiles  the  candle  light 

Ontquencfad  leave*  no  skill  Dor  difference  of  wi^-hf 
Spe**er  :  F.  «..  VL  A  16. 

*  out-race',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  race,  v.]    To 
race  or  fly  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip. 

"It  resU  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  outraan  It."— 
Riwkin:  tjtteen  of  the  Air,  f  65. 


),  *  out-rale,  *  out-ray,  *  out 
rag-en,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  outrager.]  [OUTRAGE,^]: 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commit  an  outrage  on  ;  to  treat  with 
violence  and  wrong  ;  to  do  violence  to  ;  to  act 
with  violence  and  rou^huLfis  towards, 

"For  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  out- 
rage them.  —  Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ir. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  commit  a  rape  or  Indecent 
assault  upon. 

3.  To  do  violence  to  ;  to  abuse  :  ast  To  out 
rage  common  decency. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  act   outrageously  J   to  be  guilty    ol 
Violence  and  rudeness. 

"Three  or  four  great  ones  In  court  will  otitm'ir  in 
apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  ha  U,  and  garish  culours." 
~Atcham. 

2.  To  go  wrong  or  astray  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"Thut  they  ne  nhulde  nat  outra^n  or  forleaueti  fra 
the  vertues  of  blr  noble  kyndred."  —  Chaucer  ;  Soeciut, 

*  6ut-ra^e'  (2),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rage,  v.) 
To  excel  or  exceed  In  rage  ;  to  rage  more  than. 

6*Uf  -ra&e,  *  oult  rage,  *.  [Fr.  outrage  (0. 
Fr.  oultrage),  from  O.  Fr.  oltre,  outre  =  beyond, 
from  Lat.  ultra  ;  Ital.  oltraggio  —  outrage,  from 
ottra  =  beyond.) 

1.  Rude  violence  shown  or  done  tn  person* 
or  things;  wanton  mischief;  excessive  vio- 
lence or  abuse. 

*'  Lftfite  the  bye  emperoor  for  his  outrage 
Cume  and  destruye  all  hys  loud." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  gross,  wanton,  or  audacious  transgres- 
sion of  law  or  decency  :  as,  An  outrage  on  com- 
mon decency. 

*  3.  An  outbreak  of  rage  or  fury  ;  furiou* 
language  or  actions. 

"  I  fear  some  outrage  and  will  follow  her." 

Shatetp.  :  Ki»y  John,  ill.  4, 

out  rag'-eous,  *  out  ra-gl-ous,  a.     [Fr. 

outraffeux  (0.  Fr.  oltrageux,  oultrageux);  Sp. 
ultritjoso;  Ital.  oltraggioso.] 

1.  Characterized  by  outrage   or  excessiv* 
violence  ;  violent,  fierce,  furiouc. 

"Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  so  OHtraaiaut  he  iinltt, 
That  a  large  share  It  bew'd  out  of  the  rest.* 

Spenser:  f.  %.,  L  U.  1*. 

2.  Atrocious,  unbearable. 

"His  outntaeout  violations  of  all  law  compelled  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  decided  itepa."—  Macaulau.' 
8i&  £*!?.,  ch.  xliL 

3.  Excessive,  exorbitant. 

"  Thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outratjeout  beatinf." 
Shalcttp.  :  Tilut  Androninu,  fit.  t. 

4.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  reason  or  decency; 

grossly  exaggerated. 

"My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out' 
rageout  paoegyrick."—  Dryden. 


[Ling,  outrageous;   -ly.]      In    an    outrageous 
manner  or  degree  ;  excessively,  atrociously. 

"  When  any  thing  owtrafjroutty  tinjust  or  croel  WM 
to  be  don*."—  JfoooMJoy  ;  Mitt.  Eng..  ch.  iiii. 

out  rag  -eous-ness,  *out-ra-gl-ona- 
ncss,  s.  [Eng.  outrageous  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  outrageous  ;  violence, 
excess,  enormity,  atrocity. 

"The  outrayioutnttt  of  blow*,"—  Dryeten:  Juvenal. 
(Dedic.) 

*  out  raic,  *  out-ray,  v.t.  &  i.      [OOTRAGR 
(IX  ".] 

*  OUt-rake,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  rake  (2),  v.J 

1.  An  expedition,  a  foray,  an  outride. 

2.  A  free  passage  for  sheep  from  inrloecd 
pastures  into  open  and  airy  grounds.    (Percy.) 

6u-tran9e',  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  outre  (Lat. 
ultra)  =  beyond.]  [OUTRAGE,  ».]  The  last 
extremity  :  as,  a  contest  a  outrance,  that  is 
one  in  which  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the 
combatants  must  be  killed  before  the  contest 
ceases. 

*  6"ut  rank',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  rank.]    To 
excel  in  rank. 

*  OUt7ra-ous,  a,  [OUTRAGEOUS.]  Furious,  ex-. 
cessive,  outrageous. 

••Hlsneptme  was  but  an  oittramii  foK*—  Bernert  .' 
Froittart  ;  Cronycie.  voL  i.,  ch.  IxiT. 

*6*Ut-rap'f  v.t.  [En^.  out,  and  rap.]  To  rap 
louder  tlmu  ;  to  esL-tl  in  loudness  of  raps. 

*d"ut-ra3r*,  v.l.  [Eng.  out*  and  ray.1]  To 
spread  out,  as  in  rays.  (Chapman:  Iliad  v.  793.> 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =•=  e  ;  ey  »  a ;  Q.U  =  kw. 


•*  tftlt-raze',  v.t.  [Eng.  wit,  and  raze.}  To  root 
out  completely  ;  to  exterminate. 

6u'  tre,  o.  [Fr.]  Out  of  the  common  or 
ordinary  course,  limits,  or  style  ;  extravagant, 
exaggerated. 

*  out  rea9h',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  reach.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  reach  beyond  or  further  than  ; 
to  extend  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

"  Constant  virtue,  which  you  then  oittreach'd." 

fieri  urn.  A  Flet.  :  Lovt'i  Pitgrimag*,  V.  4. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cheat,  to  overreach. 

*  oiit  -rcas'-on,  v.t.    [En-;.  out,  and  reason.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  reasouing  ;  to  reason 
better  than. 

"To  <intrn<uon  the  very  Athenians."  —  South:  Ser. 
mom,  vol.  viL.  ser.  2. 

*  6"ut-reck'-6n,  iU.      [Eng.  mtt,  and  wfron.) 
To  exceed  in  reckoning,  counting,  or  number. 

"  Make  the  names  of  men  outrec/ton  sites.  " 

aminm.  *  Flet.     fal«ntinian,  t  L 

*  ontreouldanoe  (as  otr-kwo-dahs').  a. 
[Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  outre  =  beyond,  and  ciadtr  = 
to  think,  from  Lat.  cogito;  Sp.  &  Port,  cuufar.] 
Overweening  presumption  ;  arrogance,  inso- 
lence. 

*  out-red'  -den,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  redden.] 
To  be  or  grow  redder  than  ;  to  exceed  iu  red- 
ness. 

"  Gutredden 

All  voluptuous  garden  roses." 
Tennyton  :  0<t*  on  Death  of  tPtntnffton. 

*  6ut-rede',  v.t.      [Eng.  out,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
rede  =  counsel.]    To  exceed  or  excel  in  counsel 
or  wisdom. 

"  Men  may  the  old  outrenne  hut  nat  oufrede." 

Chaiuxr:  C.  T..  2,«L 

•*  oiit  reign'  (elg  as  a),  '  out  raign,  v.t. 
[Eng.  out,  and  rei^n.]    To  reign  lunger  tnm; 
to  reign  during  the  whole  extent  of. 
*"  They  outrafyned  had  their  utmost  date,™ 

Xperwr  ;  f.  ft,  If.  X.  4*. 

*  ou-tre-ly,  adv.    [UTTERLY.] 


*  out  -renne, 


[OUTRUN.] 


*  out  rent,  *.    [Eng.  out,  and  ren/,  s.]    Bent 
paid  out. 

"  A  kinde  acceptance  shall  your  outrent  be." 

/>•!»<>«  :  lv»tntrt  to  S.  /taviet. 

out   rick.  «.     [Eng.  out,  and  riofc.]    A  rick  of 
hay  in  the  open  air. 

*  out  ride  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  ride,] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  ride  faster  than  ;  to  pass  by 
riding. 

"Sir  John  Umfrevlle  .  .  . 
Outrode  me."  shakes?.  :  2  Henry  ir.t  L  1. 

B.  Intrans.  ;  To  travel  about  on  horseback 
or  in  *  vehicle. 

*  6"utf-ride,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  ride,  s.] 

1.  A  ride  or  riding  out  ;  an  excursion. 

2.  A  place  or  space  for  riding. 

"  Leave  toe  a  small  outride  iu  the  country.**—  Somtr- 
9tle  :  To  Mr.  Hogarth. 

3.  An  expedition,  a  foray,  a  raid. 

«$llt'-rid-er,  8.    [Eng.  out,  &n<\  rider.] 

*  1.  One  who  rides  or  travels  about  on 
horseback. 

"An  outrider,  that  loved  venerle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,,  166. 

*  2.  A  summoning  officer  whose  duty  was  to 
cite  men  before  the  sheriff. 

3.  A  servant  or  attendant  on  horseback  who 
precedes  or  accompanies  a  carriage. 

^ut-rig-ger,  ».    [Eng.  out,  and  rigger.] 

1.  Build.  :    A  beam  projecting  outwardly 
from  a  wall  to  support  a  hoisting  tackle. 

2.  Gearing:  A  wheel  or  pulley  outside  the 
frame  to  receive  a  belt  or  other  driving  con- 
.fcection. 

3.  Mack.  :  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  spar  for  extending  a  sail  or  rope  be- 
yond the  points  of  attachment  furnished  by 
the  hull. 

"Carried   Into  action   on   an   wtriyger   stretching 
•head  of  mshiiJ."—  flrir.  Quarterly  lieoima,  1873.  p.  121. 

(2)  A  boom   ringed    out   from  a  vessel  to 
secure  boats  to  when  the  vessel  is  at  anchor. 

(3)  A  floating  timber  attached  by  spars  to 
the  hull  and  floating  parallel  therewith.  Used 
with  crank  or  narrow  boats  to  support  them 
upright  in  the  water  under  a  press  of  canvas 
which  would  otherwise  upset  them.    The  out- 
rigger consist*  generally  of  two  spars  fastened 


outraze  —  outside 

athwart  the  vessel,  and  projecting  abouc  half 
its  length,  sometimes  to  windward,  sometimes 
to  leeward.  The  space  between  the  «j>ars  is 
frequently  converted  into  a  stage,  on  which 
additional  weight  may  be  carried  if  required. 
Principally  used  with  the  proas  of  the  Malays 
and  Ladrones. 

"  Mawnl  foretold  that  ...  a  canoe  with  oittriggert 
should  in  process  of  time  come  out  of  the  oc«uu"— 
Wilton:  Prehistoric  J/««.  ch.  vi. 

(4)  A  spar  projecting  over  the  stern  of  a 
boat  for  assistance  in  hauling  out  the  clew. 

(5)  An  iron  bracket  fitted  to  the  outside  of 
a  boat,  and  having  a  rowlock  at  the  extremity, 
so  as  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  oars. 
They  are  principally  attached  to  light  boats 
used  for  racing  on  rivers,  and  hence  the  term 
outrigger  is  applied  to  such  boats. 

6.  Skipbvild.  ;  A  cat-head  (q.v.). 

out'-right  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  out,  and 
right.] 

1.  Completely,  entirely,  wholly,  altogether, 
utterly.. 

"The  \»er*  made  the  foot*  tnadde  outright.'—  Sir  T. 
Man  :  Worket,  \>.  488. 

*  2.  Immediately,  at  once  ;  without  delay. 

"When  these  wretches  Imil  the  ropes  about  their 
Decks,  the  tint  waa  to  be  pardoned.  the  hut  hanged 
outright.  "—A  rbuthnot, 

*  out-ring',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  ring.]    To 
ring  louder  than  ;  to  exceed  in  the  uoise  of 
ringing. 

"  Outring  a  tinker  and  MB  kettle." 

Corbet  t  :  Great  Tom  of  Chritt  Church. 

*o"ut-li'-val,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rival.]  To 
surpass,  to"  excel. 

"  Having  tried  to  mitrlmtl  one  another  on  that  sub. 
Ject"—  Guardian,  No.  138. 

*6*Ut-rive',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rive.]  To  tear 
apart  or  rive  in  pieces  with  force  and  violence. 
(tiaU:  Satires,  IV.  i.  11.) 

*  out  -road,  *  out-rodo,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and 
road;  cf.  inroad.  I     An  excursion.    (1  Macca- 
bees xv.  41.) 

*  out-roar',  *  out-roare,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
roar,  v.J     To  roar  louder  than;  to  exceed  in 
roaring. 

"  O  that  I  were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Biuau,  to  outroar 
The  honied  herd!"     Shuketp.  ;  Ant.  *  Cleop,,  lit.  18. 

*6"ut'-rbar,  B.  [Eng.  out,  and  roar,  s.J  The 
noise  made  by  many  people  crying  out  at  once  ; 
an  outcry,  a  tumult. 

*  6*ut-rd-man9e',   v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and   ro- 
mance.]    To  exceeYL  iu  romantic  character. 

"Their  rent  Bufferings  oufromanctd  the  fictions  of 
many  errant  adventures."—  Fuller;  Church  H'mtory. 

*  out'-rooms,  s.  pi.   [Eng.  out,  and  pi.  of  room, 
B.]     Outlying  offices  (Lit.   &  Jig.).     (Fuller: 
Holy  State,  111.  ii.  23.) 

*  6"ut-ro6t',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  root,  v.]    To 
root  out,  to  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate,  to  exter- 
minate.   (Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,918.) 

"Pernicious  discord  seems 
Outrooted  from  our  more  than  iron  age." 

jYr.ui'-  :  A  tnbitiout  Step.  Mother. 

*  out'-ro'p,  *  6"ut'-rope,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and 
roup  (q.v.).]    A  public  auction, 

outrun',  'outrenne,  *  out-rnnnet  v.t. 
[Eng.  out,  and  run.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  excel  or  surpass  in  running  ;  to 
run  faster  than. 

"  For  thin  advantage  a?e  from  youth  has  won, 
As  nut  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun." 

Jtryden  :  Pa'amon  *  A  rcite,  lit  888. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"We  ou/run  the  present  income."—  Additon. 

U  To  outrun  the  constable  :  [CONSTABLE]. 

*  tfut-run'-nSr,  s.     [Enp.  outrun;  -er.]    An 
ollshwtt,    a    branch.       (Lauson  :    Secrets   of 
Angling,  In  Eng.  Garner,  i.  194.) 

't  v.l.    [Eng.  outt  and  rush.]    To 
rush  out. 

"  Forthwith  ottertuhed  a  ptifit" 

iitirih  :  Ovid  ;  JUetamorphoiti  xlv. 

tfut-sail',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  sail,  v.]    To  sail 
faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind  in  sailing. 
"The  word  signifies  aship  that 


*£ut-sainf.  v.t.  [Eng.  w/f,  and  saint.]  To 
cxi'f'l  in  sanctity.  (Davits:  Muses  Sacrifice, 
p.  «:*.) 

*  out  -sale,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  sale.]  An  auc- 
tion, (//octet;  Life  of  Williams,  t  200.) 
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*  out   scnpe,  s.      [Eng.  out,  and  scape  =  e»- 
cape,]    Power  or  meana  of  escape. 

"  To  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 
Aa  barred  all  nurscttpe." 

Chapman  :  JT<»»»*»  .  Odyttff  U. 

*  outwent',  v.t.     [Eng.  outt  and  scent.]    To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  odour  ;  to  amell  more 
stiougly  than. 

*^ut-»cold',  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  anlscoW,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  scolding. 

"  We  grant,  thou  cunit  nuttcold  m." 

Shaketp.  :  Xing  John.  T.  1 

*  out-scorn',  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  and  scorn,  v.]  To 
bear  down   or  overpower  by  contempt  ;   to 
despise;  to  exceed  in  contempt. 

"  He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t*  otiticorn 
The  to  aud  fro  wmllictiiig  wind  and  rain.*' 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  11L  1. 

o^t'-scour-ihg,  s.     [Bng.  ovt,  and  scouring.] 
Any  substance  scoured  or  washed  out  ;  refuse, 

*  out-scout'f  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  scont,  v.]   To 

drive  out  ;  to  outface. 

"Outicout  Um  K'rini  opposition."  MarttoiL 

*  oUt-searyh',  v.t.      [Eng.  ovt,  and  search.] 

To  search  out,  to  explore. 

"  By  our  nntuml  reaaon  to  \x?  outmarched."—  Strype." 
Cranmer,  ii.  699. 


',  v.t.    [Eng.  ovt,  and  sell.] 

1.  To  sell  more  than  ;   to  exceed    In  the 
number  of  sales. 

2.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  the  selling  price; 
to  fetch  more  than. 

"It  outttlleth  others  some  pence  In  the  bushel."— 
Fuller:  Worthiet;  Cambridyethire. 

S.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"  The  bent  *he  hnth.  and  ahe,  of  nil  eompounfled. 
OuttelU  them  all.1'       tihukctp.  :  C'ymbeline,  iii  I. 

*6*ut-scnd',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  send.]     To 

emit. 

"  D«th  the  sun  Tils  rayes  that  he  outtendt 
Smother  or  choke  ?  ' 

H,  .  More  :  Immort.  .Sou/*,  ITT.  It  41 

out  sen  trjJ1,  a.    [Eng.  'out,  and  sentry.] 

Mil.  :  A  sentry  posted  some  distant  in 
advance  of  a  place  ;  an  advanced  sentry  ;  a* 
outpost. 

6*ut'-set,  s.  [Eupr.  out,  and  set,  v.]  The  setting 
out  ;  the  beginning,  start,  or  first  entrance  om 
any  business. 

"  Its  aspiring  outlet." 

Wordsworth  ;  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

*  olit'-sfit-ting,  s.     [OUTSET.]    A  beginning, 

a  start.    (Richardson  :  Grandison,  iii.  18.) 

*  out  sheathe',  v./-    [Eng.  out,  and  slt(*tfhe.] 
To  unsheathe  ;  to  draw,  as  a  sword,  from  the 
sheath. 

*  <5ut  -shifts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  out,  and  shift,  v.} 
Outskirts. 

"  The  outthiftet  of  the  citle."—  Ifathe  :  Pierce  /torn*. 
lesse, 

oiit  shine',  v.l.  &,  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  shine.] 

*  A.  Jntrans.  :  To  shine  ;  to  emit  lustre- 
(Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  8.) 

B.  Trails.:  To  shine  more  brightly  than; 
to  excel  in  lustre,  excellence,  fame,  or  renown  ; 
to  surpass. 

"  The  waters  of  heaven  outth  ine  them  all." 

Moor*  :  faradite  A  the  Ptri. 

6vit-mhone'tpret.  &pa.par.  ofv.   [OUTSHINE.] 

*  out-Shodt',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  shoot,  v.] 

1.  To  shoot  better  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpass 
in  shooting. 

"  OutthootiMff  them  if  he  can  In  their  owne  bowe."— 
Bacon  :  Esmiji  ;  Of  Honour. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond  ;  to  overstep. 

"Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  for* 
fathers'  mark."—  A'orris. 

6Tit  shot,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  shot.]  The  pro- 
jecting part  of  an  old  building;  a  projection. 
(Scotch.) 

outshot-window,  s.  A  projecting  win 
dow. 

*6llt-shrflr,  r.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  shrill.]  To 
exceed  in  sound. 

"  The  loud  cornet  of  my  long-hreatlied  atile 
OutthriiUyoG."  Hglvettvr:  The  i.auie.  *M. 

*  6"ut-Shut,  v.t.     [Eng.  cut,  and  shut,  v.]    To 

shut  ont  ;  to  exclude. 

"  When  I  cry  out.  he  outthutt  my  prayer." 

Donne  :  l.amentnttona  of  Jeremy,  c.  I1L 

oiit  -sido,  *.,  a.,  adv.,  &  prep.    [Eug.  out,  and 

Sl'll'y      8.] 


H)6iL  bb^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hint  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  -  shan,    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -ciotis,  -tious,    slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del* 
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outsider— outsTibtle 


A.  As  substantive  : 

J.  The  external  part  of  anything  ;  that  part 
of  a  thing  which  is  exposed  ;  the  surface,  the 
•xterior,  the  superficies. 

'*  Thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin, 
E!M  the  book's  outride,  who  ne'er  look  within. 

Cotoper  :  Expostulation  ,  888. 

2.  The  external   appearance,    features,    or 
aspect  ;  the  exterior  ;  the  external  or  outward 
man. 

"IThia  Impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate 
the  outride,  —Syne:  Ettayt,  pt  1..  eat.  15. 

3.  The  part  of  a  place  which  is  beyond  or 
without  an  enclosure. 

"  I  threw  open  the  door  of  ray  chamber,  find  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside."  —  Spectator. 

4.  The  extreme,  the  utmost,  the  farthest 
limit  or  estimate  ;    preceded  by  the  definite 
article  :  as,  There  are  fifty  at  the  outside. 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  is  without  ; 
specif.,  a  passenger  travelling  on  the  outside 
of  a  coach. 

"The  outsidet  did  as  outtidet  always  da  Thev  were 
very  cheerful  and  talkative  At  the  beginning  of  every 
itage."—  ftickent;  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

6.  (PI.  )  The  exterior  sheets  of  a  parcel  of 
writing  or  printing  paper  ;  spoiled  sheets, 

1"  Burton  uses  this  word  in  two  significa- 
tions :  (1)  An  empty,  frivolous  person  (Anat. 
Melan.  (ed.  1881),  p.  25)  ;  and  (2)  a  hypocrite 
(if>.  34).  The  latter  meaning  is  fixed  by  a 
reference  to  the  line  of  Juvenal  (ii.  3),  "Qui 
Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt." 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Belonging  to  or  situated  on  the  outside 
or  surface. 

2.  External,  superficial  ;  consisting  in  show. 

3.  Travelling  or  carried  on  the  outside. 

"The  horses  were  smoking  so,  that  the  outside  pa*. 
•enters  were  invisible."—  fHckent  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

C.  As  adv.  :  To  or  on  the  outside  :  as,  He 
went  outside  ;  to  travel  outside. 

D.  As  prep.  :  On  or  to  the  outside  of  ;  with* 
out. 

"Various  telegraphic  communications  appeared  to 
be  passing  between  them  and  some  persons  out  title  the 
Tthlcle.-—  /Mcftfiu:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

outside  car,  s.    [JAUNTINO-CAR.] 

Iftt'-Bld-er,  *.    [Eng.  outsid(e);  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  unconnected  or  unacquainted 
with  a  matter  in  question  ;  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  particular  party,  profession,  or 
set  ;  a  layman. 

"  So  far  as  outrider*  can  see,  there  is  always  the  came 
cheerfulness."—  Morning  Pott,  Feb.  &,  188*. 

2.  A  horse  or  other  competitor  which  is  not 
•  favourite  in  the  betting,  or  against  whom 
long  odds  are  offered.    (Racing  slang.) 

IL  Locksmith.  :  A  pair  of  nippers  with 
semi-tubular  jaws,  adapted  to  enter  a  keyhole 
and  grasp  the  pin  of  a  key,  so  as  to  unlock 
the  door  from  the  outside. 

£ttt  -sight  (gh  silent),  3.  [Eng.  OH*,  and  fight.} 
Sight  for  that  which  is  without,  as  opposed  to 
iraight  (q.v.).  (Breton  :  Old  Mans  Lesson, 
«Vll.) 

outsight  plenishing,  t. 

Scots  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  the  movables 
without  doors,  as  horses,  carts,  ploughs,  oxen, 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 

*  oUt-sin',  v.t.    IEng.  outt  and  sin,  v.]    To  ex- 
ceed in  sin  ;  to  go  beyond  in  sinning. 

•6*iit  sing1,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sing-.]  To 
sing  more  sweetly  than  ;  to  excel  in  singing. 

"In  sweetnesse  the  nightingale  [will]  outting  him.* 
Breton  :  IHgnitie  of  Man,  p.  It, 

*6Ht-Blt',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sit.}  To  sit 
longer  than  ;  to  sit  beyond  the  time  of. 

*  out  -skin,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  skin.}     The 
external  skin. 

"The  barke  and  nut  skin  of  a  commonwealth." 

Beaum,  A  Flet.  :  Coronation,  v.  1. 

*6"ut  Skip,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  skip,  v.]  To 
skip  out  of  the  reach  of:  to  avoid  ;  to  escape 
by  flight. 

"  Thou  could'st  outsktp  my  vengeance." 

Ben  Jonton:  Sejamu,  11. 

6"ut  -Skirt,  9.  [Eng.  out,  and  skirt,  s.]  The 
part  away  from  the  middle,  and  on  or  near  the 
edge  or  border  of  an  area  ;  border,  precinct. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  From  the  remotest  outtkirtt  of  the  grove." 

Wordswrth:  .Vnming  of  Placet,  No.  «. 


-",  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  slang,  v.] 
To  excel  or  exceed  in  the  use  of  slang. 


project,  to  cast  forth,  (ff.  More :  Immort.  Soul, 
II.  iii.  " 


out  sleep  ,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sleep,  v.]  To 
sleep  beyond. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  outileep  the  coming  morn." 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Nights  In-eam,  V.  L 

*  out-slide',  r.i.     [Eng.  out,  and  slide,  v.]    To 
slide  out  or  forward. 

*  out  -sling',  v.t.     [Eng._ouj,  and  sling.}    To 
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*  out-snatch',   v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  snatch.} 
To  seize  violently,    (H.  More:  Life  of  the  Soul, 
i.  60.) 

*  out-soar',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  soar.}     To 
soar  beyond. 

*  out-sound',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  sound,  v.] 
To  sound  louder  than  ;  to  exceed  or  surpass 
In  sound. 

"  Every  tongne  's  the  clapper  of  a  mill, 
And  can  outtound  Homer's  G  radius,  ' 

Cotoley:  A  Poetical  Revenge. 

6Ht  span  ,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  Dut.  spanneti  = 

to  yoke  horses  to  ;  span,  =  a  team.]  To  unyoke 

a  team  of  oxen  from  a  waggon.    (South  Africa.) 

"We  turned  off  the  velton  to  the  road—  for  no  one  is 

allowed  to  otttsi»in  on  it."—/*.  Oiltmore  :  Great  Thirst 

Land,  ch.  vili. 

out-span,  s.  [OUTSPAK,  v.}  The  rest  of 
travellers  in  South  Africa,  when  they  unyoke 
their  oxen  and  suspend  their  journey. 

"During  our  mld-day  outopan  the  halt  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  get  our  rifles  unpacked.  "  —  P.  (fill- 
more  :  Great  Thirtt  Land,  cb.  zltl. 

*  <>ut  spar'-kle,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  sparklt., 
v.j     To  sparkle  more  than;    to  exceed    in 
sparkling.    (Beaumont:  Psyche,  i.  84.) 

*  out  speak',  vi.  &t.     [Eng.  out,  and  speak.} 

*  1.  I  nt  rans.  :  To  speak  out  or  aloud. 
2.  Trans.  :  To  exceed  in  speaking;  to  say 
or  express  more  than. 

"HU  treasure  .  .  .  otttspealtt 
Possession  of  a  subject.  ' 

Shateip.  :  Henry  Till.,  111.  S. 

*  out  speed  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  speed.}    To 
excel  in  speed  ;  to  outstrip. 

*  out  spend,  s.   [Eng.  out,  and  spend,  s.]  An 
outlay,  an  expenditure. 

*  out  spend,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  &u&  spend,  v.]  To 
exceedin  expenditure  ;  to  spend  more  than. 

"His  successful  struggles  to  outspend  them  all."— 
-1/r*.  Trollope:  Michael  Arirutronp.  ch.  11. 

*  out-spent  ,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  spent.]    Ex- 
hausted, spent. 

"  fhttspent  with  this  lone  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rnbb'd  down  his  horse." 
Byron:  Mateppa,  ill. 

*  out  spin  ,  v.  t.     [Eng.  out,  and  spin.}     To 
spin  out,  to  exhaust. 

"  His  long-yarned  life 
Were  quite  outt/mn.  '       Ben  Jonton  :  Epigram  42. 

*  out-spit',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  spit.}     To 
spit  further  than.    (In  allusion  to  the  popular 
but  erroneous  idea  that  reptiles    have    the 
power  of  spitting  poison.) 

"  Simon  he  mtttpU  In  heresy." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  xvlil.  161. 

out  sp  ok  en,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  spoken.} 
Plain,  free,  or  bold  in  speech  ;  given  to  speak- 
ing one's  mind  freely  ;  open,  candid,  frank. 

"  A  remarkably  Independent  and  outspoken  man."— 
Law  magazine  4  Review,  Nov.,  1859,  p.  3. 

out  spok  -en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  outspoken  ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  out- 
spoken ;  plainness,  boldness,  or  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression. 

"  Outspokenness  probably  had  much  more  to  do  ... 

with  his  llUuocen."—  .dfhmaum,  March  4,  1882,  p.  278. 


*  out  sport',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  sport,  v.]    To 
sport  beyond. 

"  Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to  outsport  discretion." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  il.  3. 

out  spread',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spread.}  To 
spread  out,  to  extent.  (Generally  in  the  pa. 
par.) 

"  [He]  kissed  the  little  hands  outspread." 

Scott  :  Kokeby.  9. 

*  out  spring',  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  spring,  v.] 
To  spring  or  leap  out. 

"The  fur  outsprong 
Of  al!  the  helmes  al  nb.ni  t.1' 

Kooert  of  Gloucester,  p.  480. 

*  out  sprung',    *  out  sprong,  a.      [Eng. 
outt  and  sprung.}    Sprung,  descended. 

".-"Eneas,  one  outtprong  of  Trojan  blood." 

Surrey:  Virgile  ;  s£nei»\v. 


*  dolt-Spurn',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  spurn.)    To 
spurn  away.    {Breton :  Blessed  Weeper,  p.  11.) 

*  out-Stand',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  stand,  T.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  out  against ;  to  withstand ;  to 
resist ;  to  sustain. 

"Never  to  outstand  the  first  attack."—  Woodward. 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  out- 
stay. 

"  I  have  outitood  my  time.' 

Shaketp. :  Cymbetine,  1.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stand  out  from  the  maiu 
body ;  to  project. 

out  stand  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  standing* 
a.]  Remaining  unpaid  or  uncollected  ;  un- 
settled, not  paid :  as,  outstanding  debts. 

outstanding-term,  s. 

Law:  A  term  existing  at  law  which  might 
in  equity  be  made  attendant  on  an  inheritance 
either  by  express  declaration  or  by  implica- 
tion. (Wharton.) 

t  out-stare',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  stare,  v.]  To 
stare  down ;  to  outface ;  to  stare  out  of 
countenance ;  to  browtteat. 

"  I  would  outttare  the  sternest  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  L 

*  out  start'  ing,  a.     [Eng.  out,  and  tfarliwf, 
a.]    Starting,  leaping,  or  issuing  out. 

out-stay ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  stay,  v.] 

1.  To   stay    longer   than ;   to   continue  a 
struggle  longer  than. 

"  Geronnotttttayed  the  top-weight,  and  won  cleverly.* 
flatly  Telegraph,  Feb.  4,  1885. 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  over- 
stay. 

"She  had  already  mttttayed  her  Invitation,"— 
Macmiltan  t  Magazine,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  400. 

*  out  step  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  step,  v.]    To 
step  or  go  beyond ;  to  overstep  ;  to  exceed. 

out  step,  o.  &  conj.    [OUTSTEP,  v.} 

L  As  adj. :  Lonely,  solitary,  retired.  (Prow.) 

*  II.  As  conj. :  Unless. 

"  Outstep  the  king  be  miserable. "—Beywood:  Edwar* 
IV.,  p.  78. 

*  6*Ut-StOOd't  pa.  par.      [OUTSTAND.] 

*  out  storm',   v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  storm,  Y.J 
To  exceed  in  storming  or  raging. 

*  out  strain ,  *  out-streln',  v.t.   [Eng.  out, 
and  strain,  v.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  exertion. 

"Vivid  John 

Quickly  his  fellow-traveller  outttreined 

In  ardors  race.'  Beaumont :  Ptyche,  XT.  144. 

2.  To  stretch  out.    (Southey :  Thatoba,  Hi.) 

*  out-straught'  (gh  silent),   pa.  par.  or  a. 
[OUTSTRETCH.] 

*  6"uf  -Street,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  street.}     A 
street  in  the  extremities  or  outskirts  of  a 
town. 

6"ut-Str6tch', v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  stretch.} 

1.  To  stretch  or  spread  out ;  to  extend,  to 
expand. 

"Thy  royal  hand*1 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land." 

LongfeUow :  Autumn. 

*  2.  To  stretch  or  measure  to  the  end. 

"TimoD  .  .  .  hath  outttretched  bis  span.** 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  then*,  T.  ft 

3.  To  extend  or  open  to  the  utmost. 

t  o"ut'-str8tch,  s.  [OUTSTRETCH,  v.}  Reach, 
expanse,  expansion. 

"  Its  ontttretch  of  beneficence 
Shall  have  a  sjwt-dy  ending  on  the  earth." 

U  Browning:  Balauttiorit  Adventure, 

*  out  stride',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  stride,  T.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  striding. 

*  out-Strike',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  strike.} 

1.  To  strike  out. 

"  This  sentence  serves  and  that  my  hand  wttttriket." 
Drayton:  Matilda  to  King  John. 

2.  To  strike  faster  than. 

"A  swifter  mean  shall  oittttrike  thought.** 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Ir.  t. 

out-Strip',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  strip.}  Tc 
outrun,  to  advance  beyond,  to  exceed,  to 
surpass,  to  leave  behind. 

"  What  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  16& 

*  outsubtle,  *  outsubtile  (as  out-sut  el\ 


fete,  f&t,  -fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
«rf  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QU  =  Uw. 
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•,(.     [Eng.   out,  and  subtle,]     To  exceed  in 
craft  or  subtlety. 

"The  devil,  I  think, 
Cannot  outtubtile  thee." 

Beaum,  t  Flet. ;  Mont.  Thomat.  iv.  a. 

6~ut   suck  en,   a.      [Eng.   out,   and   sucken.] 

[MULTURE.] 

*  OUt-SUf-for,  v.t.      [Eng.   out,  and  su/er.] 
To  exceed  in  suffering  ;    to  surpass  in  en- 
durance of  suffering. 

*  olfr-sum',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  sum.]    To  ex- 

ceed in  number. 

"  The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  outtummed 
Their  victor*."  Southey  :  Joan  qf  Arc.  U. 

*  out  su  -per-stf'-tlon,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
superstition.]    To  be  more  superstitious  than. 
(Fuller:  Worthies,  li.  8.) 

*  out  -swear',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  swear.']    To 
exceed  in  swearing ;  to  bear  down  by  swearing. 

"  Well  outface  them,  aud  outtwoar  them  too." 

Shtikt*)!.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

'  out-sweat',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sweat.]  To 
sweat  out,  to  work  out. 

"Let  the  fool  outtweat  it,  that  thinks  he  haj  got  a 
catch  on't,"—  Beaum.  iJFlet. ;  Wit  without  Money,  L  L 

*  out  sweet   en,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  sweeten.] 
To  exceed  or  excel  in  sweetness ;  to  smell 
more  sweetly  than. 

"The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Outsweeten'd  not  thy  breath." 

Sthakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ir.  2. 

*  6~ut  swell',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  swell,  v.] 

1,  To  exceed  in  swelling. 

"  The  cheek 

ii  the  colic  of  bold  Aqullon." 
tifiakesp.  :  Troilut  4  Crettida,  IT.  L 

2.  To  overflow. 

*  6"ut-swlft',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  swift.]    To 
outstrip.    (Sylvester :  vocation,  855.) 

•out  swim',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  swim.]  To 
exceed  in  swimming  or  In  any  motion  re- 
sembling swimming. 

."Some  OD swift  horseback  to  outtwtm  the  wind." 
Sylrrttvr :  Maiden' t  Bluth,  595. 

*  out-syl  -la-ble,  v.t.   [Eng.  out.  and  syllable.] 
To  exceed  in  number  of  syllables,     (Puller : 
Worthies,  ii.  406.) 

*  out  take',  v. t.   [Eng.  out,  and  take,  cf.  except. ] 
To  except,  to  omit,  to  pass  over  or  by. 

*  out  take,  *  owt-take,  prep.  [OUTTAKE,  v.] 
Except 

"Allet— .- 
MS.  Cantab,  i 

*  out  tak  en.  prep.  [Prop,  the  pa,  par.  of  out- 
take  (Q.V.) ;  the  construction  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Latin  ablative  absolute,  as  in  excepto 
=  (this  or  that)  being  taken  out,  i.e.  except 
(this  or  that).]    Except. 

"It  was  fulle  of  oocadrilles  outtakene  in  the  forsaid 
monethes."-J/,S.  Line.,  A.  I.  IT,  fu  81. 

*out-tal-ent,  ?'.f.  [Eng.  out,  and  talent.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  talent. 

"Now  outargued,  outtalented,"—fttchardton:   Cla- 
rissa, iii.  84. 

6"ut  talk  (I  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  talk,  v.] 
To  exceed  or  overcome  in  talking ;  to  talk 
down. 

"This  gentleman  will  outtalk  us  all." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  <tf  the  Shrew,  1. 1. 

•6"ut-tell,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tell.]  To  tell 
or  reckon  more  than ;  to  exceed  the  reckon- 
ing of. 

"  This  it  the  place.     I  have  outtold  the  clock. 
For  haste."  Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

*  out  -term,  5.    [Eng.  out,  and  term,  s.]   Any. 
thing  outward  or  superficial,  as  manner,  or  a 
slight  remark. 

*  out-throw',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  throw.]    To 
throw  or  cast  out. 

"  Thence  outthrowen, 
Into  this  world."  Spinier;  F.  Q..  IV.  ii.  L 

•6"ut-thun'  der.  v.t.  [Eng,  out,  and  thun- 
der.] To  be  louder  than  thunder ;  to  exceed 
in  noise.  (Adams :  Works,  ii.  277.) 

*  6"ftt-t6U',  *  ont-toile,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 
toil.]    To  surpass  in  endurance  of  labour. 

"The  oxe  will  aitttoUe  him."— Breton ;   Manitit  of 
Man,  p.  14. 

* 6~Ut-t6~lled',  a.  [Eng.  out;  toil ;  -ed.}  Over- 
wearied ;  worn  out. 

"Outtotltd  with  travelliug  so  far."— Holland:  Cam. 
den,  11.  ISO. 


*  out  tongue',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  tongut.] 
To  bear  duwn  by  noise  or  clamorous  talk. 

"  My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  •Ignory, 
Shall  outtongue  his  complaints." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  1.  1. 

*o*Ut-t^p',v.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  top.]  To  exceed 
by  the  top  or  head  ;  to  overtop. 

'*  The  treasurer  began  then  to  out  top  me."  —  Cabbala  ; 
Lord  Keeper  to  the  Duke,  Hay  24,  1621. 

*  6~Ut-trav'-el,   v.t.     [Eng.  out,   and  travel] 
To  exceed  in  travelling,  either  in  distance  or 
in  speed.     (Mad.  D'Arblay:  Cecilia,   bk.   X., 
ch.  ii.) 

*  out-tuft',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  tuft.]    To  puff 
out. 

"  Her  smock*  outtttft  to  show  her  levitee." 

Duvi«i  :  An  Xztasie,  p.  ». 

out  turn,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  turn.]  The 
amount  of  goods  or  produce  turned  out  of  a 
mine,  factory,  &c. 

"  The  gross  outturn  would  be  above  the  average." 
Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  1886. 

*  out-twine',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  twine.]    To 
disentangle,  to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

"  He  stoppM. 
And  from  the  wound  the  reed  ouuwitied." 

Fairfax. 

*  out  u  sure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  and 
usury.]    To  exceed  in  usury  or  usurious  ex- 
actions. 

t  out  val  -tie,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  value.]  To 
exceed  in  value. 

"  An  earnest  of  expected  Joys,  that  outvalue*  and 
transcends  all  those  momentary  pleasures."—  Boyle  ; 
Works,  i.  Sal. 

J  o'ut-ven  om,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  venom.] 
To  exceed  in  venom  or  poison  ;  to  be  more 
venomous  than. 

"Slander  .  .  .  whom  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile." 

Shakesp.  ;  CymbeHne,  iii.  4. 

*  6"ut-vie',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  vie.]  To  exceed, 

to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  out  in  e 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  may  die." 
Pop*:  Ott  Sir  Godfrey  Knetter. 

*  oUt-vig'-ll,  v.t.    [Bog.  <m/.  and  vigil.]    To 
outwatch  ;  to  exceed  m  vigilance.    (Fuller  : 
Worthies,  ii.  490.] 

*  6"ut-viT-laln,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  villain.] 
To  exceed  o'r  surpass  in  villainy. 

'_'  He  hath  outtittained  villainy  so  far_thatthe  rarity 


e',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  voice.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  noise  or  clamour  ;  to  sound  louder  than. 
"  Whose  shout*  .  .  .  outvoice  the  deep-mouth  'd  sea." 
Shakesp.  :  ffenry  F.,  T.    (Introd.) 

^Jut-vote',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  vote,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  the  number  of  votes  ;  to  defeat  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

t  out  walk'  </  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
walk,  v.]  To  walk  longer,  faster,  or  more 
than  ;  to  excel  in  walking. 

"Yesandout-watoht 
Yea,  and  <>ntit*tlketi  nny  ghost  alive. 

Sen  Jonton  :  Fortunate  lilt*,  Mcuoue. 

*  lilt'  -wall,  «.     [Eng.  out,  and  waU.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  outside  or  external  wall  of  a 
building  or  other  structure. 

2.  Fig.  .'  The  outside,  the  exterior  ;  to  out- 
ward appearance. 

"  For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall  ;  open  this  purse  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

out'  -ward,  ~  out-warde,  *ut-ward,<uZv., 

a.,  &  s.     [A.S.  titeweard,  utewerd,  from  ute  = 
out,  and  \ueard,  a  suff.  denoting  direction.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  or  towards  the  outside  or  exterior; 
outwards. 

"  Ladde  byre  outward  of  the  chyrche." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  STO. 

2.  On  the  outside  or  exterior  ;  outwardly. 

*'  Grace  ynough  outward  had  he," 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T.,  8,800. 

3.  To  foreign  parts  or  countries. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Forming  or  being  situate  on  the  outside 
or  superficial  part  of  anything  ;  exterior,  ex- 
ternal; superficial,  outside. 

2.  External;   visible  externally;  showing, 
apparent. 

"  Her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woee." 

Scott  :  Ho\eby,  I.  2. 


3.  Tending  or  directed  towards  the  exterior 
or  outside  :  as,  an  outward  course. 

*  4.  Coming  or  derived  from  without ;  ex- 
trinsic, adventitious. 

"  An  outward  honour,  for  an  inward  toil." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  1.  4. 

*  5.  Foreign  ;  not  intestine  ;  not  domestic. 

*  6.  Public,  civil ;  as  opposed  to  religious. 

"  Chetianiah  and  his  sons  were  for  the  outward 
business  over  Israel,  for  officers  aud  Judges."—!  Chroni- 
cle* xxvi  29. 

II  Technically; 

*  1.  Geom.  :  The  same  as  exterior :  as,  an 
outward  angle. 

2.  Fort. :  The  same  as  SALIENT  (q.v.). 

3.  Theol. :  Carnal,  corporeal,   fleshly ;   op- 
posed to  spiritual :  as,  the  outward  man. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  The  external  form ;  the  ex. 
terior  appearance. 

"  Outliving  beauty's  outward." 

Shakesp. :  Trottus  A  Cressida,  lit  ft. 

outward  bound,  a.     Proceeding  from 
a  port  or  country  :  as,  an  outward-bound  ship. 

6*Ut'-ward-l&  adv.    [Eng.  outward;  -ly.] 

1.  Externally ;  on  the  outside,  as  opposed 

to  inwardly. 

"  Chearful  signes  be  shewed  outwardly." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  IV.  rit  ». 

2.  In  appearance ;  not  in  reality  or  sincerity. 
"  For  what  almost  could  be  outwardly  done  which 

these  men  did  not  do?"— South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.. 
ser.  L 

out'-ward-nes^,  s.  [Eng.  outward;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  outward. 

out  ward$,  adv.  [Eng.  outward,  with  adv. 
suff.  -s.]  Towards  the  outer  parts  ;  from  the 
interior  or  inside  ;  outward. 

"  The  light  falling  on  them  U  not  reflected  out- 
wards."— iVewton:  Opticks. 

*  out-wash',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  wash,  T.] 
To  wash  out ;  to  cleanse  from. 

*  6"ut-wat9h',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  watch,  v.l 
To  watch  longer  than  ;  to  watch  till  the  dis- 
appearance ofT 

"  And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch' d  each  star, 
And  morning  came,  aud  still  thou  wert  afar." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  1.  14. 

*  6*ut'-way,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  way.]  A  way  or 
passage  out ;  an  outlet. 

"  Itself  of  larger  size,  distended  wide, 
In  divers  streets  and  oututiiys  multlply'd." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  T. 

*  out-wealth',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  uvalth.} 
To  exceed  in  wealth. 

"  They  did  so  much  outwit  and  outwealth  us."— * 
Oauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  253. 

*  out  wear ,  *  out-wcare,  v.t.    [Eng.  on*, 
and  wear.] 

1.  To  wear  out 

"  The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll 
That  ne'er  shall  be  outworn." 

Milton:  Psalm lxv*vU. 

2.  To  last  longer  than ;  to  outlast. 

"  A  calender  for  every  year*. 
That  .  .  .  time  In  durance  shall  ontweare, 

Spenser :  Khepheards  Calender ;  Oee. 

3.  To  waste,  to  spend. 

"  The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day." 

Shakesp. ;  Henry  V..  IT.  ft, 

*  6"ttt-wear'-&  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  weary,  r.J 
To  weary  out ;  to  wear  out. 

"  T*  outweary  them  through  all  their  sins'  variety." 
Cowley  :  Davideis,  IT. 

*o*Ut-weed',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  weedt  v.]   To 
weed  out ;  to  extirpate  as  a  weed. 
"  Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  Jealousy  a  weed  ; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  owt- 
weed."  Spenser.    (Todd.) 

*  out  weep',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  weep.]    To 
weep  more  than ;   to  exceed  or  surpass  in 
weeping. 

"  Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. " 

Drjfden :  A  nnut  Mirabilis,  cclzL 

6"ut-weigh'  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and 

1.  Lit. :  To  exceed  in  weight  or  gravity ;  to 
weigh  more  than. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  influence, 
importance,  weight,  or  value. 

"  From  you  it  comes,  and  this  last  grace  outweighs," 
Longfellow :  Student's  Tat* 

*  out-well ,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  out,  and  well,  v.J 

A.  Trans. ;  To  pour  out. 

"  His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  ilirae  outwell.- 
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B.  /nfraiu.  :  To  rise,  spring,  or  Issue  out, 
u  from  a  well. 

"  Frum  virtue's  fount  tbe  purest  Joys  aiidffll" 
Tltomian  :  Ctutte  of  Itulottnce,  u.  M. 

•  dut-wend,  r.t.    I  Kni;.  out,  and  iwnrf.]    To 
wend  or  go  beyond.  (Spenser:  P.  Q.,  V.  viii.  4.) 

•  tjut-wnirl',  !•.(.    [Ems-  out,  aud  whirl.]    To 
whirl  taster  than. 

••  Grieve  to  M*  thy  wheel 
Or  ceaMfleea  ohftngu  <wtlwA*rl«*  in  human  life.' 
*  L  S17. 


*  iSut-  whore'  (»•  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  «u(,  and 
tfAore.)    To  exceed  iu  lewdness. 

*  tfut-wln'.  v.t.    lEng.  out,  and  win.]    To  win 
or  linn  a  way  out  of  ;  to  get  out  of. 

"  With  ttmnies  mid  uarren  brakes  environed  round. 
That  u.  me  the  same  may  «t«ily  euttoin." 

SIMHUT  :  /'.  «..  IV.  1.  20. 

*6"iit  wind,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  wind,  v.] 

T<>  disentangle  ;  to  extricate  by  winding;  to 
unloose.     (Mart  :  Life  of  the  Soul.) 

•tfut'-win-dow,  "  iJuf  -wln-der,  ».  [Eng. 
out,  and  window.]  A  projecting  window  ;  a 
bay  window. 

*  <ut-  wins',  «•«•    (Eng.  out,  and  wing.} 

1.  On/.  /,anj.  :  To  move  faster  on  the  wing 
than  ;  to  outstrip  in  flying. 

"  As  she  attempt*  at  word*,  bis  eouncr  springs 
O'er  hills  anil  lawns,  and  even  a  wish  MfttMHfK 
U'lfllt     OffiJ  ;  Matamorpl*»M  llT. 

».  Mil.  :  To  outflank.    (OromvxU  to  Lenthall, 
Aug.  20,  1648.) 

•Jut-wit  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  wit.] 

1.  To  defeat  by  stijierior  ingenuity  or  cun- 
ning ;  t<>  overreach,  to  cheat  ;  to  be  or  prove 
too  clever  for.    [OUTKN/IVC.J 
*  2.  To  excel  in  ability.    [OOTWEALTH.] 

(Jut  With,  prrp-  [Eng.  out,  and  mith.]  Out- 
side of.  (Scotch.) 

<5ut-woe',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  wot.)  To  ex- 
ceed in  sorrow  or  woe. 

•Jut  worn  -an,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  womnn.] 
To  excel  in  womanly  qualities. 

"  She  could  not  be  unuiauued.  uo,  nor  outK*>man*t." 
Ttntnifin  :  vuttc**  .Vary.  i  ii.  1  . 

4uf  -work,  ».    [Eng.  out,  and  toorfc,  s.) 

1.  Lit.  <t  Fort.  (PI.):  Works  included  In  the 
defence  of  a  place,  but  outside  the  parapet. 

"Stormed  the  outworks  of  his  fortress." 

Hurlfr      Bwltbra*.  111.  1. 

2.  FI'J;.  '  Anything  which  acts  as  a  guard  or 
defence  at  a  distance. 

"The  car«  of  our  outmorXt,  the  navy  royal  and  ship- 
ping of  our  kingdom."—  Bacon  .•  AfMtx  to  Sir  Otorye 

••Jut-work',  v.t.  [Eng.  «!((,  »nd  work,  T.) 
Tu  work  mure  or  longer  than  ;  to  surpass  in 
work  or  labour. 

*  out  worn',  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  worn,]    Worn 
out,  exhausted.    (Byron  :  Mazeppa,  ii.) 

*  ijut-worth',  v.t.      [Eng.   out,    and    worth.] 
To  exceed  in  worth  or  value  ;  to  be  of  greater 
worth  than.    (Skaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1.) 

*  «5ut-wrest',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  wrwt.]    To 
wrest  or  take  by  violence  ;  to  extort. 

"Tb«  truth  thereof  I  did  outurea.' 

Spnttr:  r.  Q.,  II.  IT.  IS. 

*  .Jut-write',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  write.]    To 
•urpass  or  excel  in  writing. 

*  out  wrought  (onght  as  atX  a.  [Eng.  out, 
and  wrought.]  Outdone;  exceeded  in  etlicacy  ; 
8Ur|*assed. 

M0u*wv>u?ft(  by  your 
transcendent  fu- 
ries " 

Bfn  Joturm  !  Co- 
tUiat.  Ill 

*  out  za  ny  ,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  out,  and 
cany.]    To  exceed 
or  surpass  in  buf- 
foonery. 

'  Thou  dost  oultany 
Colcely.- 

Ben  Jonion:  Ept. 
ffram  130. 

6u-va'-r6-vlte,s. 

rUwAHOWlTB.] 

6u-vi-ran'-dra, 

«.    {Abbreviated  from  ouvinmdrana(=  water- 
yam),  the  Madagascar  name  of  these  plants.] 
not.  :  A  genus  of  Juucagiuaceae,    [LATTICE- 
LEAF.] 


OUVIBANDBA. 


*  duze, ».    [Oozu.] 
da'-zel,  ».    [OUSEL.] 
OV-,  pref.    [Ovo-.] 
o'-va,  i.  pL    [Ovun.] 

o'-vat,  "o-vall,  o.  *  «.  [O.  FT.  oral;  FT. 
male,  from  Lat.  mum  =  an  egg  ;  8p.  oval ; 
IU1.  ovate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

i  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  the 
outline  of  an  egg  ;  egg-shaped  ;  elliptical. 
IL  Dot. :  Having  the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 

B.  As  guttst. :   An  egg-shaped  figure,  or  a 
figure  resembling  an  ellipse,  but  differing  from 
it  iu  not  being  symmetrical,  being  broador  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other. 

oval  chuck,  t. 

lathe :  A  chuck  invented  by  Sharp,  for  oval 
or  elliptic  turning. 

oval-compass,  «.  A  compass  for  de- 
scribing ovals. 

OTal-file,  i.  A  flic  having  an  elliptical 
or  oval  croas-seotlon.  Used  sometimes  as  a 
gulleting  die. 

oval  of  Descartes,  Cartesian-oval,  *. 

Math. :  A  curve  such  that  the  simultaneous 
increments  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
generating  point  of  the  curve  to  two  fixed 
points,  have  always  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio.  If  the  ratio  is  equal  to  —  1,  the  oval 
becomes  an  ellipse  ;  if  It  w  equal  to  +  1,  it  is 
an  hyiierl'ola. 

6-vil  -Ira  men,  >.  [Pref.  or-,  and  Eng.  alliu- 
men.]  The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 

*  o-va'-ll-a,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  ovalis  =  belong- 

ing to  an  ovation,  but  used  as  If  =  oval.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille,  followed 
by  Cuvier,  &c.,  to  those  Lieinodipoda  which 
have  the  tiody  oval  with  the  segments  trans- 
verse. Genus  or  sub-genua,  Cyam.ua  (q.  v.). 

6  val'-I  form,  a.  [Eng.  oval;  (connective, 
aiid/irm.j  Oval,  egg-shaped. 

O'-val-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  oval;  -7i/.l  In  an  oval 
manner  or  form,  so  as  to  be  ovaL 

*  O'-V&nt,  a.     [Lat.  ovant,  pr.  par.  of  ot»=  to 
triumph.]      Enjoying  an  ovation  (q.v.).      (P. 
Holland :  Camden,  p.  42.) 

6  -var  -i-  an,  •  o-var'-I-al,  a,  [Eng.  ot»r»  ; 
-an,  -a;.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ovary. 

ovarian-apoplexy,  ».    [PELVIC-HCEMA- 

TOCtUE.] 

ovarian-cysts,  >.  pi. 

Pathol. :  One  of  the  three  kinds  of  tumours 
occasionally  arising  in  the  ovary.  It  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  the  gland,  or  of  parts  of 
it,  Into  cysts.  They  may  be,  (1)  simple  or 
unilocular ;  (2)  compound,  inultilocular,  or  pro- 
liferous ;  or  (i)  dermoid.  The  second  is  the 
most  common  form.  Ovarian  cysts  tend  to 
grow  to  a  great  size.  They  are  often  fatal 
within  four  years  unless  healed  by  a  success- 
ful operation. 

ovarian-dropsy,  > 

Pathol. :  Dropsy  arising  from  the  rupture  of 
an  ovarian  cyst. 

ovarian -tumour,  a, 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  In  the  ovary,  whether 
cystic,  cancerous,  tibtvua,  or  solid,  but  espe- 
cially a  cystic  tumour. 

ovarian-vesicles,  >.  pi 
Zool. :  The  generative  buds  of  the  Sertu- 
larida.    The  same  as  GONOPBORKS  (q.v.). 

o-var  i  -ot'-o-mlst,  *.  [Eng.  ovarlotom(jf); 
-isl.}  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in 
ovariotomy. 

d-var-I-it'-i-my1,  s.     [Bug-  nary,  and  Or. 

TOfxij  (tome)  —  a  cutting.  ] 

Surg. :  The  cutting  an  ovarian  cyst  out  of 
the  body.  The  operation  is  now  generally 
successful,  when  performed  antiaeptically. 

O  var  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ova,  pi.  of  ovum=  an 
egg.]  Consisting  of  eggs. 

"  He.  to  the  rocks 
Hire  clinging,  gathers  his  oenrwut  food." 

Thornton :  Autumn,  174. 

o-va-ri'-tls,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  amr(ium) ;  sun". 
-ttM  (q.v.).] 


Pitthol. :  The  same  as  OARITIS  and  OOPHOB> 
1TIS  (q.v.). 

O-var'-l-um.s.  [Lat. oi™m(pl.  otm)  =  anegg.] 
An  ovary  (vi.v.). 

O'-var-y,  «.      [Fr.  ovaire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  otnrio.] 

L  Hot. :  A  hollow  case  placed  at  the  lias.-  nf 
the  pistil,  and  containing  one-  or  mm 
enclosing  ovules.  Called  l>y  Llniwiu  the 
Qennen  (q.v.).  Its  normal  state  is  to  be 
superior  to  the  calyx  ;  but  in  some  ca.-es  it  is 
adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  ciilyx.  when  it  is 
called  inferior.  It  may  also  be  parietal  (q.v.). 
2.  /Vi'/x'ii/. :  The  orgitn  in  which  the  ova  or 
pernia  of  tiie  future  olfsj<ring  are  fornieil  and 
temporarily  contained.  It  consist*  ol'an  <>iuer 
fibrous  coat  and  a  parenchyma,  or  stroma. 
In  the  human  female  the  right  aud  left  ovary 
are  two  oval  compressed  bodies,  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  narrow  lil.roiis  cord,  aud 
more  slightly  by  the  flmbriated  etuis  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  which  admit  of  the  passage 
of  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus, 
and,  if  it  l«comes  impregnated,  it  reniaias 
there  until  the  embryo  U  fully  developed. 

*  d'-var-y,  a.  [OVATIOH.]  Pertaining  to  an 
ovation.  (Browne :  Miscellany  Tracts,  ii.) 

O  vate,  o'  vat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  ovatus,  from 
ovum  —  an  egg.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Egg-shaped,  with  tbe  lower 
extremities  broadest. 

2.  Bot. :  E^'g-shaped,  oblong,  or  elliptical: 
bmader  at  the  lower  end,  like  tbe  longitudinal 
section  of  an  egg. 

ovate  acuminate,  a.     [OVATO-ACUMIN- 

ATE.] 

ovate  cyllndracoous,  a.     [OVATO-CTL- 

INOKACtOUS.] 

ovate-deltoid,  a.    [OVATO-HELTOID.] 

ovate-lanceolate,  a.  Between  ovate 
and  lanceolate  (q.  v.). 

ovate-oblong,  a.    [OVATO-OBLONO.] 
ovate  rotrmdato,   a.       [OVATO-ROTDK- 

DATE.] 

ovate-subulate,  a.  Between  ovate  and 
subulate  (q.v.). 

o-va  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  omdimem,  accus. 
of  ovatio  =  slioutiug,  exultation,  from  ovalus, 
pa.  par.  of  ovo  =to  shout.] 

1.  Kom.  A*tiq.:  A  lesser  or  minor  triumph 
conceded  to  those  who  had  gained  an  easy 
victory,  or  a  victory  over  slaves.    The  general 
entered  the  city  on  foot,  or,  in  later  times,  on 
horseback,  attired  in  a  simple  toga  vrivttxta,, 
frequently  unattended  by  troops,  ana  the  dis- 
play terminated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep. 

"The  oration,  or  minor  triumph,  U  also  etoted  to 
have  hiul  its  origin  in  this  vu.'—Uvrii:  Cred.  Karly 
Roman  tint.  llbAdf.  ii.  W. 

2.  Any  extraordinary  and  sjiontaneous  exhi- 
bition of  honour  or  respect  paid  to  one  who  is 
a  favourite  of  the  public. 

O-va-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  ororu«.]  Ovate,  egg- 
shaped. 

ovato  acuminate,  a.     Egg-shaped  and 

tapering  to  a  point. 

ovato  cyllndraccous,  a.  Egg-shaped, 
with  a  convolute  cylindrical  lignre  ;  ovate  bus 
elongated  so  as  to  approach  the  form  of  S 
cylinder. 

ovato  -  deltoid,  a.  Triangularly  egg- 
shaped. 

o  vato-oblong,  a.  Egg-shaped,  but  drawn 
out  in  length,  between  o\ate  aud  oblong. 

ovato  rotunrtato,  a.  Roundly  ovate ; 
having  a  figure  lietwueu  an  oval  and  a  sphere. 

O'-VtS-HB,  ».  fl.      [OvlD*] 

o-vel-ty, ».    [OwELTv.] 

6v  en,  s.  [A.8.  ofn,  ofen ;  cogn.  with  Dnt. 
oven ;  Icel.  ofn,  omn ;  Sw.  uyn ;  Ger.  ofen ;  Goth. 
auhn*.  ]  A  close  chamber  iu  which  substances 
are  baked,  heated,  or  dried  ;  a  chamber  in  a 
stove  or  ran^'e  in  which  food  is  baked.  Ovens 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  as  the  conking 
of  food,  the  baking  of  clay  and  ceramic  ware, 
tbe  annealing  of  glass,  the  roasting,  annealing 
of  iron,  Ac, 

*  IF  To  be  in  the  same  oven :  To  be  in  the  same 
condition.  (C.  Seade :  Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
ch.  xiv.) 


&t«,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel.  Her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  fsire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  as  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  Q.U  =  kw. 


ovenchyma— overbias 
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oven  bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Furnarius. 

"The  o»en-oirdt  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar 
form  ol  their  nests.  .  .  The  edifice  .  .  .  li  built  In 
the  shaiw  <>l  a  dome,  the  entrance  Itemtf  on  one  side,  >u 
M  to  present  a  ileculeil  resnnblajjee  to  ma  ontturj 
oven.  —Wood:  Iltut.  Jfat.  ffitt..  il.  V*. 

t  OVen-WOOd,  s.  Brush-wood,  small  wood, 
such  as  was  formerly  used  for  heating  ovens. 
(Cowper:  Needless  Alarm.) 

•d-v6n'-Gh$r-ma,  s.  [Lat.  nv(um),  and  Or.  <y- 
Xv^a  (ejichnma)  =  an  Infusion.! 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Morren  to 
oval  cellular  tissue,  i.e.,  tissue  with  oval  cells. 
He  makes  it  a  division  of  parenchyma. 

*  ov'-cn  less,  a.  [Eng.  oven,  and  less.}  Des- 
titute of  or  wanting  an  oven. 

*O-ver,  *OVT6,  $.  [A.8.  6fer;  O.  Dut.  oever.] 
The  shore. 

"  On  the  seis  ovre.*  Unlock,  891. 

4>'-verf  prep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S.  o/er ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  over;  Icel.  yfir,  ofr ;  Dan.  over;  8w. 
6/ver ;  Ger.  u&er;  O.  H.  Ger.  ubar ;  Goth. 
Vfar;  Or.  u»r«>  (Aup«r) ;  Lat.  super;  Sansc. 
vpari.  Over  is  frequently  in  piwtry  contracted 
into  o'er,  whether  it  stands  alone,  or  as  the 
first  element  of  a  compound.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Atwve ;   In  a  higher  position  or  place 
than  ;  altove  the  top  or  summit  of ;  opposed  to 
under  or  below. 

"  Over  my  altan  hath  h«  bung  his  liuice.* 

Hh<iket)>  :    l'?nu*  t  Adonit.  103. 

2.  Coming  or  reaching  alx>ve  the  top  of :  as, 
The  water  it)  over  my  shoes. 

3.  Upon  the  surface  of;  upon  or  along  the 
«xtent  of. 

4.  During  the  whole  time  of;  through  :  as, 
^o  keep  corn  over  the  winter. 

5.  Across;  from  one  side  to  the  other  of; 
•with  verbs  of  motion  or  passage  :  as,  To  jump 
*wrr  a  heilge. 

6.  Above  in  excellence,  dignity,  position,  or 
value. 

7.  Above  in  authority,  power,  or  influence. 
"  I  *  1 1 1  nmk  e  t  hee  ruler  owr  many  thing*,"—  itntthfto 

xxv  2:{. 

8.  Above ;  denoting  superiority  in  a  struggle 
•or  contest ;  upon. 

"  Anftelicqnlres 

Sung  hrav'nly  anthems  "I  hU  victory 
Over  teii>|>tntK>U  and  the  toui|>ter  proud." 

Mi/ton     P.  R.,  Iv.  595. 

9.  Used  to  denote  a  state  of  being  engaged 
in,  or  attentive  to  something 

"  A*  ttie  (trim  lion  fawwth  »er  bio  itey." 

Shnketp. ;  Hup*  of  Lucr#x,  «t. 

10.  Used  to  denote  the  cause  or  motive  of 
jm  action, 

"To  weep  over  bU  country**  wroiMs" 

bhuketp.      I  Henry  If     lv.  S 

11.  With  care,   oversight,   or   anxiety  for; 
•with  concern  for,  upon  .  as,  To  watch  over  a 
person's  interest. 

*  12.  In  addition  to ;  besides. 

*  13.  Above,  before. 

*  But  O,  o  trail,  foraet  not  Kllda'irace. 

Cotlita    On  (Ac  ftfffthttam  ufth*  l!,<jhtand* 

14.  Upwards  of,  more  than  ;  m  excess  of . 
»i,  He  li>st  over  a  hundred  pounds. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  excess;    more   than   the   proper  or 
accessary  quantity. 

"  He  tbai  gathered  much  bad  nothing over. "-KxoduM 
zvi.  IK. 

2.  Excessively  ;  too  much ;  very,  too,  great* 
ly :  as,  a  task  over  difficult. 

3.  Above  the  top  or  brim. 

"flood  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together 
and  runuiuu  oner.'— Lute  vi.  M. 

4.  Prom  side  to  side ;  across,  athwart :  in 
width. 

"A  circular  rim,  about  a  foot  oeer."—  drew. 

5.  From  one  side  to  another ;  with  verbs  of 
motion  or  passage  ;  especially  from  one  coast 
or  shore  to  another. 

"  I'll  ottr  Uttii  to  England." 

.>A/i*«*/>. ;  1  Hrnry  VI.,  v.  S. 

8.  From  one  side  or  person  to  another ;  by 
•way  of  transfer. 

"See  him  delivered  o'er." 

Shal.etp. :  Lon't  tsibour't  Lett,  L  1. 

7.  From  one  side  to  the  other  :  as,  To  turn 
ever;  To  roll  over. 

8.  On  or  upon  the  surface,  so  a*  to  cover  It 

"Strew  me  oswr  with  maiden  flnwen  " 

XA.iftrcp.  •  Henry  I'ltt.,  IT  1 


9.  Throughout;    from   beginning  to   end; 

fully,  completely. 

"1  have  heard  It  over,  and  It  Is  nothing." 

SHaketp.  ;  .Vidtutnmer  Night  t  Dream,  v. 

10.  At  an  end  ;  past,  finished. 

"The  feast  was  onr  in  BrHiiksome  Tower." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Lutt  Mt,ntrcl.  i.  1. 

11.  With  repetition  ;  again  ;  another  or  a 
second  time. 

"  I  will  have  that  subject  uewly  writ  o'er," 

Sh'ikttf.  1  Love't  Labour  t  Loit,  L  1 

C.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Upper,  uppermost. 

"  His  oiwresf  sloppe  It  is  not  worth  a  mite.* 

'i*:  C.  T.,  1MOI. 


2.  Covering,  outer  ;  especially  In  composi- 
tion :  as,  over-shoes,  &c. 

3.  Superior,  higher  ;  as,  an  owr-lord. 
I>.  As  substantive  ; 

Cricket  :  A  certain  number  of  balls  (usually 
five)  delivered  in  succession  by  a  bowler  front 
one  end,  after  which  the  fielders  pass  over  to 
other  places  in  the  Held,  and  the  ball  is  bowled 
by  another  bowler  from  the  other  end. 

-  -  was  out  leg-befora  from  the  last  ball  of  tbe 
first  our.*—  Daily  Telegraph,  July  1,  1885. 

U  1.  Over  and  above  :  Besides;  In  addition. 
"  Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  tbat 
were  omrr  and  above.  "—  Number$  in.  49. 

2.  Over  and  over  : 

(1)  Repeatedly  ;  with  repetition. 

"I  have  told  them  over  and  nt>*r.* 

Hhak*ij>.  :  Merry  Wtoet  of  Winder.  HI.  8. 

(2)  Turning  a  complete  summerset. 

"  Her*  <fir  and  o'er  one  falls." 
Shakftfi.  :  Mtdiammer  flight  »  /tream.  lit  S. 

3.  Over  again  :  Once  more  ;  again. 

4.  Over  against  :  Opposite  ;  in  front  of 

"  Over  n'jnintt  this  church  sUuil*  a  l«rg«  honpit*]."  — 
Addttan.  On  Italy. 

5.  All  over  ; 

(1)  So  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a  surface  In 
every  part;  completely. 

(2)  At  an  end;  finished:  as.  It  is  all  over 
with  him. 

6.  Over  the  left:  [LEFT,  H  (1)1. 

7.  To  put  one  over  the  door  :  To  turn  one  out. 

6-vcr-a  bound',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  anda&ouTf?.] 
To  be'superabuudant  ;  to  abound  mure  than 
enough. 

"The  learned,  never  owaboundlng  In  transitory 
coin"—  Pope:  Lettert. 

o-vcr-dct',  v.t.  &L  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  act,  v.] 

A*  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  do,  act,  or  perform  to  excess  :  as,  To 
overact  a  part. 

*2.  To  influence  too  much  or  unduly;  to 
over-  influence. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  act  more  than  Is  neces- 
sary ;  to  overdo  things. 

6-ver-&c  -tion,  «.  [Eng  over,  and  action.] 
Excessive  or  exaggerated  action. 

6-ver  fcc  -tive,  a.  [Eng.  aver,  and  active.} 
Too  active  ;  active  to  excess. 

*  O-ver-$f-fSct't  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  affect  ] 
To  a  fleet  love  or  be  disposed  towards  too  much. 

•'  Yet  ran  I  uut  M>  OMrafftct  It.'  —Bf  Bali  .   To  Lord 
Ilit'iOt'  of  .-afitbury. 

'6-ver-&g'-I-tate,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
agitate.]  To  discuss  too  much  or  too  fre- 
quently. 

"A  busmen  so  oMraffitated'—Sp.  Batt:  Catn  of 
Conscience.  Liec.  t.  case  7 

*6-ver-al,  'o'-ver-All,  adv.  [Eng.  over, 
and  all  ]  Everywhere  ;  altogether. 

6  ver  alls,  s.  pi.    [OVBRAL.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Loose  trousers  of  a  light,  stout  material, 
worn  over  others  by  workmen,  Ac,,  to  protect 
them  from  dirt,  wet,  &c. 

2.  Leggings.    (Blackmore  :  Lorna  DOOM,  ch. 
xxxviii.) 

II.  MiL  :  The  pantaloons  used  by  cavalry. 
The  name  waa  formerly  applied  to  the  boot 
pulled  over  the  trousers,  then  to  the  trousers 
which  were  Iriitlicrml  at  the  foot,  and  up  the 
inside  of  each  leg  t<>  the  knee,  nnd  Uistly, 
when  this  was  done  away  with,  to  the  panta- 
loons only 

o-ver-J*nir;-i'-€t-#t  g.  fBng.  otw,  and 
oiirtety.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
anxious ;  excessive  anxiety. 


6-vSr-ahx'-ioiiB  (X  an  ksh),  a.  [Kng.  owr, 
un<i  anxious.]  Tou  anxious  ;  anxious  to  excess. 

o  vcr  drix'  ious  1^  (x  as  ksh),  adv.  [Eng. 
overanxious  ;  -ly.\  lu  an  overanxious  manner  ; 
with  excessive  anxiety. 

o-ver-ar^h',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  orcfc,  v.l 
To  hang  over  or  cover  like  an  arch  ;  to  form 
an  arch  over. 

"  Outspread  branches  overarch  the  fctade." 

Cowptr.   TVu*.  vL  70. 

O-ver-aw«',  v.t.  [Eng.  oiwr,  and  av»t  v.J  To 
keep  in  awe  by  superior  influence  ;  to  restrain 
by  awe. 

"To  wcrnve  the  malcontent*  within  the  wall*."— 
Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng     ch.  V. 

6-Ver-awed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERAWE.] 
1.  Restrained  by  awe  or  superior  influence. 

"Tbe  nations  overawed,  surcease  to  fluht. 

ftryden:   Virgil;  sfrtrid  xlf.  1,014. 

*£,  Regarded  as    possessing  an   excessive 
power  of  producing  awe. 

*  d-ver-aw'-ftU,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  awful] 

Too  full  of  awe  ;   too  much  Impressed  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  reverence.     (Milton.) 

*  6-ver-awn'f  v.     [Eng.  owr,  and  awn(iny).~\ 

To  overshadow. 

"  Above  the  depttu  four  overavminq  wlnft« 
Bore  up  a  little  car."          South*  9  :  Thalaba,  zlL 

6  ver-bal-an9e,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  ba- 
lance, v.] 

1.  To  more  than  balance  ;  to  weigh  down  ; 
to  exceed  in  weight,  value,  or  importance  ;  to 
preponderate,  to  outweigh 

"Deed*    always    overbalance  words.  "-  Am«A  :    *r- 
moru.  vol.  vii..  ser.  13. 

2.  To  destroy  or  lose  the  balance  or  equili- 
brium of  :  as,  To  overbalance  one's  self. 

6'-ver-t>al-an9e,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  balance, 
s.l  That  which  overbalances  ;  anything 
which  outweighs  or  exceeds  other  tlilnpa  in 
weight,  value,  or  importance  ;  something 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

"To  give  itself  an  overbn/anre  from  an  equipoise,"— 
Mdumrdt:  freedom  of  the  Will,  pt  il..  f  T. 

*  d-ver-bar'-rSn,  a.   [Eng.  over,  and  barrow] 

Excessively  barren  or  unproductive. 

"A  ptfiine.  moderately  dry  •  but  yet  Dot  ovtrbttrrm 
or  sandy."—  Bacon  :  Bitt,  Life  A  Dtath. 

*  d-ver-bat-tle,  *  o-ver-bat-tel,  a.  [Eng. 

over,  and  battle,  a.]    Too  fertile  ;  too  produc- 
tive    (Hooker:  Eccle*.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  |  ».) 

6-ver-t>ear',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  5eor,T.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bear  down,  to  overpower,  to  over- 

whelm. 

"[Helfresblylooks,  and  overbeart  attaint." 

Shaktip.  :  ffmry  V.,  Jr.     (Chorus.) 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument,  entreaty,  ef- 
frontery, &c. 

*  3.  To  overbalance,  to  outweigh. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bear  too  much  fruit;   to 
be  too  fruitful  or  prolific. 

'o-vor-  bear'  -01190,  «.  [Eng,  overbear, 
•ance.]  Annoyance.  (Davies.)  (The  extract 
quoted  might  well  bear  the  sense  of  imperi- 
o  us  ness.) 

"The  name  front  of  haochtinesa,  the  same  brow  of 
owb«nrancc.~  -H  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  L  *!«. 

o  vcr  bear'-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  8c  *,    [OTKK- 

BCAR.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A*  fdjfctive  : 

1.  Bearing  or  pressing  down  by  weight  or 
number  ;  overpowering. 

2,  Dogmatical,  arrogant,  haughty,  impertoua. 

*  C.  As  subst.  :   Overpowing  weight  or  In* 
fluence. 

"Tne  murbtarinqt  of  passion."—  GtonvtU  : 
Sctentijtc*.  ch.  xilli. 

O-ver-bcar'-J6gr-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  overbearing; 
•ly.}  In  an  overbearing  manner;  haughtily, 
imperiously. 

*  6  vcr  bend  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bend.] 

A.  Traits.  ;  To  bend  to  excess  ;  to  apply  too 
much  in  any  direction,    (lip.  Hall:  The  Chris- 
tian, \  3.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bend  over. 

*  o-ver-bi'-as,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  bias.]  To 

influence  unduly. 

ate   Interests.  "— 


"Ovrblwd   by   thHr    own   priv 
Gauden  :  Tear*  of  Hie  Church,  p.  1BO. 


boil,  bo^  ;  poTit, 
-dan,  -tian  --  shau. 


;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  thl*  ;  Bin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Iftg, 
-tlon,  -slon  =  shun  ;  -f  ion,  -aion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,    SIOUB  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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overbid— overcloy 


•  6-ver-Wd',  ».«.  &  i.     [Eng.  over,  and  6irf.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bid  or  offer  too  much  for  ; 
to  offer  more  than  the  value  of. 

"  You  have  o'erMd  all  my  past  sufferings.  - 

firyiton  :  SpanlsA  Friar,  il.  1. 

B.  Intrara.  :  To  bid  too  highly  ;  to  offer  nn 
excessive  price. 

"  Taks  It.  h'M  oMT-Mdd«n  by  the  sun  :  bind  htm  to 
bli  bargain  quickly."—  /teaum.  *  fM.  :  Scornful  ladt. 
II  i 

•  6-ver  bide',  v.i.    [A.S.  oferMdan.]    To  re- 
main or  live  after.    (Seven  saga,  1,731.) 

6  ver-blick',  v.t.     [Eng.  owr,  and  black.) 
To  besmirch.    (Daniei:  Wisl.  Eng.,  p.  6.) 

4-ver-MoW.  t>.{.  &  (.  [Eng.  over,  and  Wow,  v.J 
•A.  [ntramitive: 
L  To  blow  too  violently. 
2.  To  blow  over  ;  to  be  past  its  violence. 

11  Until!  the  blusUriug  storms  ts  oMrblottme." 

SptiMr:  /•.«.,  I.  i.  10. 

B*  Transitive: 

M.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  blow  away  j  to  dissi- 
pate by,  or  as  by  wind. 

"  When  thU  cloud  of  sorrow's  oerrbtoten.' 

Waller  :  Death  of  Lady  Kick.  45. 

2.  Music:  A  pipe  is  said  to  be  overblown 
when  the  pressure  of  air  forces  it  to  speak  an 
overtone,  instead  of  its  fundamental  note. 

•  tv-ver-blown'  (1),  o.     [Eng.  over,  and  blown 
Mil    Having  blossomed  too  fully  ;  more  than 
fully  blown. 

"  Tbus  overblown  and  Med«d.  I  am  rather 
Fit  to  Adorn  bis  chimney  than  hit  bed." 

Btaum.  *  no.  :  XnfeUo/  Malta,  IT.  1 

*d-ver-bl6wn'(2),jn.por.  oro.  [OVERBLOW.] 

6'-ver-  board,  •  over  -  boord,  over- 
boorde,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  board,  s.J 
Over  the  side  of  a  ship  ;  out  of  a  ship  ;  away. 


"  All  of  us  sacriflos  onr  sins,  cut  them  overboard,' 
—  Brituleg:  A  Groan  for  ftrael,  p.  94. 

K  To  throw  overboard  :  To  discard,  to  desert, 
to  betray. 

*  6-ver  IxSd'-jf,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  body.] 
To  give  too  much  body  to. 

"The  soul  by  this  means  of  oeerbodying  herself."— 
ItUKm.    (Aimandale.} 

*  6-ver  boll',  v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  boiZ.]    To 
boil  over  or  to  excess.  (Byron  :  Childe  Harold  : 
lit  69.) 

*  6-ver-bold',  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  bold.  ]   Bold 
to  excess,  too  bold  ;  forward,  impudent 

*  6-ver-b61d'-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  overbold;  -ly.] 

In  an  overbold  manner. 

"  If  oferbotdtv  we  hare  borne  ourselves." 

Slviktip.  :  Loee'i  Labour  »  Lott,  T.  1 

*  6-ver  book'  Jsh,  a.    (Ens.  over,  and  book- 
ish.]   Too  much  given  to  books  or  study. 

"  You  must  not  forsake 
This  operftooAilA  humour.  '  ford. 

*  6-ver-borne',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERBEAR.! 

6-ver-bo"iln'-te  oils,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
bounteous.]  Bounteous  or  liberal  to  excess  ; 
too  bountiful. 

"  Not  to  be    ovtrbnunteotu'—HHlnn  :    Antwtr   to 
Mkon  ll.itilike. 

'  d-Ver-bow1,  v.t  [Eng.  oner,  and  bow,  v.]  To 
bend  or  bow  over  ;  to  bend  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

"The  best  way  to  straighten  what  U  crooked  is  to 
overhaul  ^"-Fuller. 

t  O'-ver-brSd,  a.  [Eng.  oner,  and  bred  (q.  v.).  ] 
Too  polite,  exceedingly  complaisant.  (Ganden  : 
Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  6.) 

6-Ver-bre6d',  v.t.  or  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  breed, 
V.]  To  breed  to  excess. 

O'-verrbridge,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  bridge.] 
A  bridge  over  a  line  of  railway  at  a  station 
connecting  the  platforms,  or  over  a  canal. 

6-ver-biight'  (ah  silent),  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
bright.]  Too  bright  ;  bright  to  excess. 

*  d-ver-brim',  v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  brim.] 

1.  To  flow  or  run  over  the  brim  or  edge,  as 
a  liquid. 

2.  To  be  so  full  that  the  contents  run  or 
flow  over  the  brim  or  edge  ;  to  overflow. 

"Till  the  cup  of  rage  oerbrim."  Coleridffe. 

"  6  -ver  -brimmed',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
brimmed.]  Having  too  large  or  wide  a  brim. 


*  6-ver-bro%',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  brow.) 
To  hang  over  ;  to  overhang. 

"  Where,  tangled  round  the  Jealous  st«ep. 
Strange  sliadux  o'erliroip  the  valleys  deep" 
Callini  :  Me  on  On  Poetical  C 


6-ver-bulld  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  build.] 

A*  Transitive: 

M.  To  build  owr.  (lit.  <t  Jig.)  (Cowptr: 
Task,  iii.  193.) 

2.  To  build  more  on  than  there  is  room  for, 
or  than  is  required  :  as,  The  district  is  over- 
buitt. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  build  more  than  is  re- 
quired, or  than  one's  means  will  allow. 

*  6-ver-bSlk',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and  bulk.]  To 
overpower  or  overwhelm  by  excess  of  bulk  ; 
to  bear  down. 

"  Breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
To  OMTOKtt  us  all.'          sia*4»>.  :  TroUui,  L  a. 

6-ver  -bur  den,  o-ver-bur'-tb.?!!,  v.t. 
[Eng.  over,  and  burden.]  To  load  with  too 
great  a  weight  ;  to  overload. 

*'  The  overburdened  brain 
Heavy  with  labour."        LmfffWne  !  To  atCMId. 

o  ver  bur  den  some,  a.  [Eng.  oner,  and 
burdensome.]  Too  burdensome  ;  too  heavy  to 
bear. 

"Think     all     carriages    to    bt    overourdtntome."  — 
Kaleflt  :  BUt.  World.  6k.  IT.,  ch.  ill..  I  IL 


*  o-  ver-burn',  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng.  over,  and  burn.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  burn  to  excess  ;  to  burn  too 
much. 

"Take  care  you  overbum  not  the  turf."—  Mortimer  : 
Butbattdrg. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  burn  with  too  great  zeal  ; 
to  be  overrealous. 

6-ver-bHf'-^  (u  as  I),  c.     [Eng.  over,  and 
busy.]    Too  busy. 

*  6-ver-bny',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  buy.] 

1.  To  buy  to  too  great  an  extent. 

2.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  price  ;  to  pay  too 
dearly  for.    (Shaktsp.  :  Oymbeline,  i.  2.) 

*  O-ver-oan'-i-pjr's  «.«.     [Eng.  over,  and 
canopy.]    To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  canopy. 

"  Ofercanopifd  with  lush  woodbine. 

:  Midiummv  Xtfkti  Dream.  It  1 


"  6  ver  cap  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  cap- 
able.]  Over  liable  or  prone  to.  (Followed  by 
of.) 

"Ovurcapnbft)  of  inch   ple&iinf  eiroun.,"—  ffooktr  : 

Xccle*.  I'.-ltiii. 

*  d'-ver-care,  *.  [Eng.  orer,  »nd  care.]  Ex- 
cessive care. 

"The  Terr  overeat* 

ld  hinder  naif  the  prayer.  ' 
m:  Ptrttut,  -*t.  H. 


And  nmiwout  pomp  would 


o-ver  ciirc  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  car^u..J 
Too  careful  ;  careful  to  excess  ;  overanxious. 

"  Foolish  overcareful  fathers.  ' 

ShaJcetp.  :  I  Benrg  IV..  IT.  i. 

*  6  ver  cark  ing,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  cark- 

ing.}    Overcaretul,  overanxious. 

*  o  ver  cdr'-rjr,  v.t.  &  i     [Eng.  over,  and 
carry.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  carry  too  far  or  to  excess. 

"L«M  easy  to  be  overcarrifd  by  ambition."—  ffay- 
ward. 

2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  overshoot 

"Playing  the  first  hole  homeward,  be  os«rc«rr**rf 
the  green.  -M4d,  Oct.  S,  1B84. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  to  excess. 

"Their  appetite  owroarriOT  to  ft  rolscoocelb  of  ft 
particular  good."—  Bp.  ffaU:  Select  Thought*,  p.  89. 

*  d-ver-carve't  *  o-ver-kerve,  v.t.    [Eng. 
over,  and  carve.]    To  cut  across  or  over. 

"The  zodiake,  the  whit-he  Is  pnrtfe  of  the  eight 
sphere,  ouerkernrth  tbe  equinoctial."—  Chaucer:  Con- 
clusion* of  Aitrolabie. 

6-ver  cast,  *o-ver-ke«t,  v.t.    [Eng.  over, 

ami  cast,  v.] 

1.  To  darken,  to  cloud;  to  cover  with 
gloom. 

*'  The  sky  is  overcast 
With  ft  contloaou. 


*  2.  To  cover  generally  ;  to  overspread. 

*  3.  To  reckon  or  estimate  at  too  high  a 
figure  or  rate. 

"  The  KtitK.  la  his  accompt  of  peace,  and  calmea,  did 
much  ouerccut  hts  fortunes.^—  Bacon:  Henry  \ll.,  p.  17. 

4.  To  sew  by  running  the  thread  over  a 
rough  edge  ;  to  oversew. 


a-ver-cast'f  pa.  par.  or  o.     [OVERCAST.  •;] 

overcoat  staff, «. 

Shipwright. :  A  scale  or  measure  employed 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the 
curves  of  those  timbers  which  are  placed  near 
the  greatest  breadth  and  those  which  are  near 
the  extremities  of  the  keel. 

o-ver-ca»t'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  casting.} 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  darkening,  clouding,  or 
obscuring ;  gloom. 

"  With  the  dark  OMrcaXin-i  of  superstitious  cop«* 
and  flcimiiiicsl  vestures."— MUt on :  Reaton  of  Church 
UvtxrHtnent,  bk.  11..  ch.  U. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Book-bind.  :  The  doubling  of  an  edge  of  * 
single  leaf  or  plate  to  be  sewed  in,  so  as  to 
give  a  hold  to  the  thread. 

2.  Sewing :   Laying  two  edges  of  cloth  to- 
gether and  whipping  them  by  a  thread  which 
goes  over  and  over.     Used  to  prevent  the 
ravelling  of  the  edges. 

*  o-ver-cat9h'.  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  oatch.] 

1,  To  overtake. 

"  [It]  b  tbe  very  door  him  otcrcauyht." 

Spemer:  F.  (...  IV.  vii.  n. 

5.  To  deceive,  tx)  outwit 

"  For  feara  the  Duck*  with  some  odd*  oraft 
The  fooae  might  overcafcA." 

Breton :  Strange  tiewtt,  p.  1ft, 

O  ver-cau'-tious-a.  [Eng.  overt  and  cautious.] 
Cautious  or  careful  to  excess. 

o  ver  cau  ~tiou»-l¥,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
cautiously.]  Too  cautiously;  with  excess  of 
caution  or  care. 

*  d-ver-fhaxt&e',  *.     [Eng.  over,  and  change, 
s.J    Excessive  change;  fickleness,  versatility. 

"  Out  of  the  ovcrchana*  of  nature." 

tienunt.  -t  Flet.  :  MauFt  Tragedy,  V. 

6  ver  fharge',  v.t.  <b  i  [Eng.  otvr,  and 
charge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  charge  or  load  to  excess ;  to  overload, 
to  overburden,  to  oppress. 

"  With  no  rich  viands  overcharged.' 

Covrptr:  Elegy  vL    (TraiiA,) 

2.  To  load  with  too  great  or  too  heavy  m 
charge,  as  a  gun. 

"  Like  fto  09*rcharff?d  gun  recoil." 

Shaken*.  •  >  Ut><rV  /»'-.  UL  & 

*  3.  To  fill  to  excess ;  to  saturate ;  to  sur- 
charge. 

"  Overcharged  with  ncver-c-sanlng  rain." 

Waller:  Initrvctioru  to  a  Painter.  347. 

*  4.  To  crowd  ;  to  fill  too  much. 

6.  To  exaggerate ;    to  overcolour :   as,  To 
overcharge  a  statement. 

6.  To  charge  too  highly  ;  to  demand  an  ex- 
cessive price  from ;  to  rate  too  high. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  charge  too  highly ;  to  make 
an  overcharge. 

6  -ver Charge,  *.    [OVERCHARGE,  v.] 

1.  An  excessive  charge,  load,  or  burden. 

2.  A  charge  beyond  what  is  proper,  as  of  a 
gun. 

3.  A  charge  of  more  than  is  just  or  proper 
In  an  account. 

o'  ver-9heck,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  check,  v.J 
(See  compound.) 

overcheck  bridle,  *. 

Harness:  A  driving-bridle  having  a  rein 
(the  overcheck-rein)  passing  over  the  head  of 
the  horse,  so  as  to  draw  the  bit  upwards  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

overcheck-rein.*.  [OVERCHECK-BRIDLE.] 
6'-ver-9lv-lX  a.     [Eng.  or«r,  and  civil.]    Un- 
duly or  excessively  civil. 

O-ver-dean',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  clean,  v.] 
To  clean  overmuch  or  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-<slinil>'  (6  silent),  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and 
climb.]    To  climb  over. 

"  This  fatal  gin  thus  overrlnmbe  our  wallrs." 

Surrey  :  Virgil ;  Antid  11 

o  ver-cloild',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  cloud,  v.] 
To  cover  or  overspread  with  clouds  ;  to  over- 
cast. 

"  The  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
O'erclouded,  glimmers  In  a  fainter  lleht," 

Ticket:  The  Phenlx. 

6-ver-oW>^'F  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  cloy.]  To 
cloy  ;  to  (ill  to  a  surfeit. 

"  More  than  melodious  are  these  words  to  me. 
That  overcloy  my  aoul."       Marlon* :  Dido.  Hi.  3 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Syrian,    as,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu,  ~  kw. 


overcoat — overest 
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fr-ver-ooat,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  coat,  «.]  A 
coat  worn  over  the  rest  of  the  dress  ;  a  great- 
coat, a  top-coat. 

•  o'-ver-oold,  a.  &  ».    [Eng.  over,  and  cold.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  IM.  :  Cold  to  excess ;  too  cold. 

2.  Fig. :  Cold  or  frigid  to  excess ;  too  much 
wanting  in  warmth. 

"  He  strike*  tmoothly  with  an  onrcold  pnise."— 
Bp.  Bull :  Character-Unit  of  Yitxi,  bit.  ti. 

B*  As  subst. :  Excessive  cold. 

"  Save  it  from  overheat  and  oversold."— Bacon  :  fiat. 
BM.,  I  411. 

d-ver-col'-our,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  colour,  v.] 
To  colour  to  excess  or  too  highly ;  to  exag- 
gerate. 

o-ver  come',  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S.  ofercuman,  from 
ofer  =  over,  and  cuman  =  to  come.] 

A*  Transitive : 

'  1.  To  come  upon  or  over ;  to  attack  sud- 
denly. 

"  Can  lueb  thlngi  be, 
And  overcome  u«  like  *  summer' B  cloud T" 

Shakfip. :  Xacbtth,  UL  4. 

*  8.  To  spread  over ;  to  cover. 

"  The  trees  . .  . 
O'errome  with  mow." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  AndronifUM.  ii  8. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  vanquish,  to  conquer. 

"  With  good 

Still  overcoming  evil."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  ziL  M4. 

*  i.  To  fill  to  overflowing. 

"  Th'  aufallowed  glebe 
Yearly  o'ereomet  the  granaries  with  stores." 

PhiUp*. 

6,  To  have  power,  sway,  or  dominion  over. 

"  He  that  neercomtth  his  herte  ov*roomet\  twice."— 
Chaii'-i-r  :  Tale  of  Melibeui. 

6.  To  surmount ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

B.  Tntrans. ;  To  gain  the  victory ;  to  be 
victorious. 

"  That  thon  mlght*rt  be  Justified  in  thy  sayings,  and 
mighteit  overcome  when  thou  art  judged.  —Aom.  111.  4. 

o-ver-com'-er,  *o-ver-com-mer.s.  [Eng. 
overcom(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  overcomes ;  one 
who  is  victorious  ;  a  victor. 

"  Compelling  as  well  the  oeercomert  as  the  overcome 
to  b«  bis  tributaries."— Brende  :  Q,  Cur  tint,  fol.  4. 

D-ver-com'-tog,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [OVERCOME.] 

6-ver-c6"m'-Ing-ly\adv.  [Eng.  overcoming; 
•ly.]  Like  onewho  overcomes ;  like  a  victor ; 

victoriously. 

"  Boldly  sod  ovtrcomingly  dedicate  to  him  such 
things  a>  are  not  fit." — Mure ;  t'o/y .  Cabbala,  p.  73. 

6-ver-c6n'-fi-dence,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  con- 
fidence.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
confident ;  excessive  confidence. 

6-ver-C$n'-f  I-dent,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  con- 
fident,] Confident  to  excess  ;  too  confident. 

o-ver-cSn'-xt-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over, 
and  confidently.}  In  an  overconfident  manner ; 
with  excess  of  confidence. 

6-ver-COSt'-ly\  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  costly.] 
Unduly  or  excessively  costly. 

"  In  owrwrtiy,  effeminate  .  .  .  apparell."— Prynn* .' 
fftitrio-a/attix.  T.  T. 

*  6-ver-count',  v.t.   [Ens.  over,  and  count,  v.] 

1.  To  rate  or  reckon  above  the  true  value. 

"  Thou  know'at  bow  much 
We  do  o'ercmint  thee." 

Kfiiifittp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  it.  6. 

2.  To  outnumber. 

•  d-ver-coV-cr,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  cowr, 
v.]    To  cover  completely  over. 

"  O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones." 
Shakstp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  IT.  i. 

*  o-ver-oraw',  v.t.    [OVERCUOW.] 

6-ver  cred'-u-lous,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
credulous.]  Too*  credulous;  trusting  or  believ- 
ing too  easily  or  readily. 


Shaken*.  :  Ji-icbeth,  IT.  & 

*  O-ver-crft'-Xc,  «.   [Eng.  over,  and  critic.]    A 
hypercritic.    (Fuller :  Worthies,  i.  295.) 

*  6-ver-crow',  *  o-ver-craw',  v.t.    fEng. 

over,  and  crow,  v.] 

1.  To  crow  over ;  to  triumph  over ;  to  over- 

power. 

H  The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrotm  my  spirit.* 

ShuXeip. :  Bamlet,  T.  2. 

2.  To  insult. 

"  Then  gan  the  villein  blm  to  owrenm" 

Spenter:  f.  $.,  L  Ix  Mb 


6-ver-crtf^rd'  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  crowd.] 
Temporarily  or  permanently  to  crowd  a 
number  of  persons  into  accommodation  too 
small  to  admit  of  their  health  or  comfort. 

"  The  evil  which  confronts  us  la  not  merely  that  the 
existing  houses  are  overcrowded  or  bad  in  quality."— 
Saturday  farifte,  Feb.  3,  1883,  p.  187. 

o-ver-cun'-nlng,  a.  [Bag.  over,  and  cunning.] 

Unduly  or  excessively  cunning;  cunning  to 
excess. 

6-ver-Cur'-J-oiis,  a.  [Bug.  over,  and  curious.] 
Unduly  or  excessively  curious ;  curious  or 
nice  to  excess. 

*  d-ver-cur'-taln,  v.t.    [Eng.  over-,  and  cur- 
tain.]   To  cover,  to  shade,  to  obscure. 

"To  see  how  sins  o'ercurtatned  by  night." 

Brathwayt :  fiatwei  Embattit, 

*  d-ver-dare',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  dart,] 

1.  To  dare  rashly  or  to  excess. 

"  And  danger  auerdaret." 
Warner:  Aloiont  England,  bk.  ill,  ch.  xrL 

2.  To  daunt  (Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx. 
116.) 

*  »-ver-dark',  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  dark.] 
Till  after  dark. 

*  6-ver-date'f  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  dtite,  v.] 
To  date  or  reckon  past  the  correct  or  proper 

time. 

"H«  also  redeemed  his  overdated  minority."— Jf»7- 
ton:  MXonoklaMet. 

*  o'-ver-deal,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  deal.]    The 
amount  over  ;  the  excess. 

"  Tliooverdeal  In  the  price  will  be  double."—  Holland, 

6-ver-dear',  *  o-ver-dere,  a.  [Eng.  over, 
and  dear.]  Too  dear,  too  costly,  too  highly 
prized. 

"  Dangerous  in  tlieir  overdear  fruition." — Btthop 
Sail :  Contestation,  f  7. 

*  o  -ver-deed,  *  6  -ver  dede,  *.    [Eng.  over, 

and  deed. ]   Exaggeration.   (Owl  £  Nightingale, 
352.) 

*  O'-ver-deep,   a.      [Eng.    over,    and   deep.] 
Too  deep ;  heiice,  holding  too  much,  too  full. 

"  Health  and  reason  are  drowned  In  overdeep  cups.** 
— Bithop  Bail :  Christian  Moderation,  bk.  L.  |  7. 

d'-ver-del-i-cate,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  deli- 
cate.] Too  delicate  or  nice ;  overnice. 

*  6'-ver-dlght  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  over,  and 
dight.]  Covered  over,  decked  over,  overspread. 

"  To  sinful  men  with  darkness  oversight," 

8pent«r  :  f.  «..  IV.  vlii.  81 

6-ver-do',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.*  over,  and  do.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  to  excess ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  over- 
act ;  to  carry  to  excess. 

"I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  overdoing 
Termagant,1*— Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  in.  2. 

*  2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  performance ; 
to  outdo. 

"  Should  .  .  .  almost  overdo  the  deeds  of  Lancelot." 
Tennyton :  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  468. 

3.  To  do  to  excess  in  cooking ;  to  boil,  bake, 
or  roast  too  much. 

"When  the  meat  Is  overdone,  lay  tbe  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you." — Stfi/t :  Instruction!  to 
Servant!. 

4.  To  fatigue  by  overexertion  or  overwork. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  do  too  much ;  to  labour 
too  hard.    (South;  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  8.) 

*  6-ver-d6'-er,  *.    [Eng.  overdo;  -er.]    One 
who  does  more  than  is  necessary  or  expedient. 
(Richardson :  Grandison,  v.  60.) 

d-ver-dose',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  dose,  v.J 
To  dose  too  much  or  to  excess. 

o'-ver-doae,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  dose,  a.]  Too 
great  a  dose,  an  excessive  dose. 

O'-Ver-draft,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  draft  (q.v.).J 
An  amount  overdrawn  on  an  account  at  a 
bank. 

"The  overdraft  with  the  Standard  Bank  has 
been  reduced  to  about  £12,000."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  l,188i. 

d-ver-draw',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  draw.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  represent  in  an  exaggerated  manner 
In  writing,  action,  speech,  or  a  picture ;  to 
overdo,  to  exaggerate. 

2.  To  draw  upon  for  a  larger  sum  than  is 
due,  or  than  is  standing  to  one's  credit :  as, 
To  overdraw  one's  account  at  a  bank. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  upon  one's  account 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  standing  to  its  credit 
"She  might  have  thought  she  could  overdraw."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  29,  188ft. 

6-ver-drawn't  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERDRAW.) 

*  6-ver-dreep',  v.t.    [OVERDRIP.]    To  over- 
shadow. 

"Tli' aspiring  nettles  shall  no  longer  overdreep  th« 
best  hearbs.1'—  Xathe :  Pierce  Pcnnitette.  (1692.) 

d-ver-dress'(  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  dress, 
v.]  To  dress  too  much ;  to  dress,  adorn,  01 
deck  out  to  excess. 

"  Nor  ow.rdrtu,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare." 

Pope  :  Moral  Eitayt.  i  v.  SI. 

*  d-vor-drink',  v.t.  A  i.     [Eng.  over,  and 
drink.  v.J  To  drink  to  excess.  (Adams :  Works, 
ii.  479.) 

*  6-ver-drfp',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  drip,  T.) 
To    overhang.     (Hacket :   Ltfe   of   Williams, 
ii.  132.) 

d-ver-drive'(  *  o-ver-dryve,  v.t.  [Eng. 
over,  and  drive,  v.]  To  drive  too  hard  or  fast, 
or  beyond  strength. 

"  The  flocks  and  herds  with  young.  If  men 

overdrive  one  day,  all  will  die."— Qenerit  xxxiii.  IS. 

*  6-ver-drSp',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  drop,  v.J 
To  overshadow.   (Gauden :  Tears  of  the  CVmrcfc, 
p.  22.) 

*  6-  ver-  drowned'    a.     [Eng.    over,    and 
drowned.  ]      Drowned,    drenched,   or   wetted 
too  much. 

"  Casting  round  her  overdrowntd  eyes." 

Brown :  Britannia' t  Pattoralt,  Ii.  L 

6'-ver-dry»  tt-  [Eng.  over,  and  dry,  a.]  Too 
dry. 

*  6-ver-dry1,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  dry,  T.] 
To  dry  too  much. 

"  Heats  coudi 
Amir,  of  Melan 

O'-ver-due,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  due.] 

1.  Fast  or  beyond  the  date  on  which  it  if 
due  :  as,  an  overdue  bill. 

"Other  overdue  obligations  in  the  hands  of  German 
creditors."— Olobe,  Sept.  2.  1B85. 

2.  Past  or  behind  the  date  assigned  or  ex- 
pected :  as,  an  overdue  ship. 

*  6-ver-dye'»  v.t.    [Eng.   over,  and  dye,  v.J 
To  dye  too  much  or  too  deeply  ;  to  dye  over. 

"  Were  they  f  also 
As  o'erdyed  black*."        Sht&etp:   Winttr't  Tale,  i.  I 

6  yer-ea'-gcr,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  eager.] 
Too  eager. 

"Overeager  pursuits  of  theae  recreations."—  Good- 
man :  Winter  Evening  Con/.,  p.  1. 

o-ver-ea'-ger-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
eagerly.]  Too  eagerly  ;  with  too  great  eager- 
ness. 

"  Whiles  we  do  overeagerly  reach  after  what  we 
have  uot*-iiitho/>  Ball :  Balm  of  Qilead,  |  2. 

o  -  ver -ea'-ger- ness,  s.  [Eng  over,  and 
eagerness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
eager;  excessive  eagerness. 

O-ver-ear'-nest,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  earned.] 
Too  earnest,  ill-humoured,  severe. 

"  You  are  oeerearne.it  with  your  Brutus." 

tfhaketp. :  Juliut  Color.  IT.  8. 

6-ver-ear/-n^st-l^»  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
earnestly.]  Too  earnestly;  with  too  great 
earnestness. 

"The  two  captains  did  overearnettly  seek  each  to 
get  the  upper  baud."—  Raleigh :  ffitt.  World,  bk.  v., 
eh.  vi..  |  3. 

o-ver-ear'-nest-nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
earnestness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
overearnest;  excessive  earnestness  or  zeaL 

6-ver-eat',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  eat.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  eat  or  gnaw  all  over. 
2.  To  surfeit  with  eating.    (With  a  reflexiT* 
pronoun  :  as,  To  overeat  one's  self. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  to  excess. 

*  d-ver-5mp'-ty\  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  empty, 
v.]    To  make  too  empty. 

"  Which  might  overempty  their  husbands'  puns*.* 
— Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  o-ver-Sn-rfyh',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  enrich, 
v.]    To  make  wealthy  to  excess.    (/.  S.  JfiM, 
in  Annandale.) 

*  d'-v£r-6st,  a.    [OVER.]    Topmost,  highest 


boil,  bly ;  poiit,  jo^rl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  obin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-ciau,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tioa,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del 
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overestimate— overgird 


•  d-ver-eV-tl-mate,  «.    [Bug.  aver,  and  esti- 
mate, a.]    An  estimate  wbicli  is  too  high  ;  an 
excessive  estimate  or  valuation. 

6  vcr  es  -tl-mate,  r.(.  [Eng.  over,  and  esti- 
mate, v.)  To  estimate  or  value  too  highly  ; 
to  overvalue. 

6-ver  ex  91'  -ted,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  excited.] 
Too  much  excited. 

iv-ver-ex-cite'-mo'nt,  «.  [Eng.  owr,  and 
excitement.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
overexcited  ;  excess  of  excitement. 

6  ver  ex-er'-tlon,  ».  [Eng.  owr,  and  exer- 
tion.} Too  great  exertion. 

•o-ver-ejE'-qals-Ite,  a.     [Eng.   over,  and 

cx</uisitc.]    Too  nice,  curious,  or  exact;  over- 
careful,  overnice. 

••  Peace.  brother,  be  Dot  owea-TUlttt*" 

Jtiiton  :  Comsis,  saa, 

•  6  ver-eye  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  eye.] 

1.  To  superintend,  to  oversee,  to  overlook. 

2.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  notice. 

*  Within  thi*  tight  hour*  I  took  leave  of  him, 
And  oprrejrtd  Mm." 

BeoMm.  t  Fltt.  :  WUd  SOON  Chose.  L  L 

•  6-ver-f  iice',  ».(.    [Eng.  over,  and  /o«,  T.) 

1.  To  outface,  to  abash.    (Bradford  :  Works, 
L45.) 

2.  To  cheat. 

o'-ver  fall,  *  o-ver  fal,  «.    (Eng.  owr,  and 

ttU,  8.1 

*  I  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cataract,  a  waterfall. 
"Tho*e  th»t  dwell  near  the  orrrftlt  of  Nun*."— 
XaUijh  :  UM    World,  bk.  L.  ch.  Ut,  I  T. 

H.  MMitical: 

1.  A  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  rippling  or  race  in  the  «ea,  where,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  twttora,  the  water  is 
impelled  with  immense  force,  especially  when 
the  wind  and  tide  or  current  set  strongly 
together.    (.Smyth.) 

•  6  ver-fame',  ».t    [Eng.  over,  and  fame,  v.] 
To  exaggerate. 

"Whose  strength  waa  much  tnw/tinKif—  Attttr  : 
/Y,,/a»«  state.  V.  xvill.  14. 

o'-ver-ffcr,  a>lv.  [Eng.  over,  and  far.]  Too 
Car  ;  to  too  great  a  length. 

"I  could  not  with  mch  estimable  wonder  oterfar 
believe  that.'-Slmiev.  .  Tmtjlh  JUgU,  U.  L 

O-ver-fa-tigue',  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  fUlyue, 
a.)  Too  great  or  excessive  fatigue  ;  exhaus- 
tion. 

6-ver-fa-tMfUO'.  t>  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fatigue, 
T.]  To  fatigue  too  much  ;  to  exhaust  with 
fatigue. 

•  6  ver-f  »wn',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  fmm,  v.) 
To  flatter  grossly.    (Breton  :  Mother's  Elating, 
xliii.) 

O-ver  f6d,  pa,  pair,  or  a.    [OVERFEED.] 

6-ver-feed,  v.t.    [Eng.  orer,  and  feed,  T.J    To 

feed  too  much  ;  to  surfeit  with  food.] 
,-  _  "  He  spend*  hii  little  span  ;  and  avrrfefdt 

Hi*  crammed  deairee  with  more  than  nature  need*." 
t  iu.-r.tui4,  R 


4-  ver-flerge',  *  o-ver-ferce,  a.  [Eng. 
owr,  and  jl«rce.]  Too  tierce. 

"  Nor  overmeke  nor  oui'r/erce  he  we*." 
Tneertains  Attctort  :  Praia  of  Jteaeur*  Kef  ping. 

6-ver-f  Ql',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fill.]  To  fill 
to  excess  or  overdo  wing  ;  to  surcharge. 

o  ver-fine'-ness,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  fine- 
ness.] Excessive  fineness  or  nicety-;  affected 
refinement. 

6-ver-f  Ish',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and/iA,  v.]  To 
fish  to  excess  ;  to  fish  so  as  unduly  to  diminish 
the  stock  of  fish  in. 

••  The  mrfAed  water,  of  Ml  «oontrr."-«rf.%  April 
•VIM, 

6-ver  float  ,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  float,  T.] 
To  overttow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 

"The  town  Is  filled  with  daughter,  and  o'erfloats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  Increasing  moata." 

:  riryil  :  .Sneid  i,  M. 


•6-ver    flour-  Jsh,  v.t.     [Eng.   over,  and 
fourish.] 

L  To  make  an  excessive  or  undue  flourish 
or  display  of. 


2.  To  varnish  over  ;  to  adorn  superficially. 

"  Empty  trunk*  o'rrjtouriiJ^d  by  the  devil." 

J.  :  TtMlSlk  A'tj/ht,  ill.  4. 


O-Ver-floW'  (pa.  par.  overflowed,  *  overflown), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  o/erjtowan,  from  q/er  =  over, 
and  fldvxm  (pt  t  fleow,  pa.  ftr.flowm)  =  to 
flow.) 

A,  Trmsitive: 

1.  To  flow  or  spread  over;  to  overspread. 
to  inundate  ;  to  cover  with  water  or  other 
fluid. 

"A  narrow  foord,  to  them  wen  known*  .  .  . 

And  now  by  fortune  it  wa*  "ferrf'-wwe  ™ 

Winer  .  f.  V.,  III.  ».  It. 

2.  To  overspread  or  cover,  as  with  a  liquid. 

••  Till  the  beauty  of  tta  ntlllnes*. 
Overjtowed  me  like  a  tide." 

Longftlluif  :  Ristr  CtiarlH. 

3.  Tn  Oil  so  as  to  run  over  ;  to  fill  beyond 
the  brim. 

••  New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  faUl, 
And  all  the  cummer  owijtow  the  i»iUt." 

Drplai:  Virgil  ;  Bci.  IL  X. 

4.  To  overspread  or  overrun  like  a  flood  ;  to 
deluge,  to  swamp. 

"The  Scythian*,  at  *O"h  time  a*  the  northern 
nation*  oKr/totftd  all  Christendom,  cauie  down  to 
tue  *ea  eoa*L"—  4p«uer  .-  tttau  of  Irwlttn*. 

*  6.  To  pour  out  ;  to  overflow  with. 

"  Such  brook*  are  welcome  to  me.  that  o'trltott  *uch 
liquor  --«»,i*<ip  .-  Mtrrt  trim  of  ITtoaaw.  U.  1 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flow  over  the  brim,  banks,  sides,  &c. 

2.  To  be  so  filled  that  the  contents  run 
over  the  brim,  banks,  sides.  &c. 

"  Oood  ninure  and  wel  filled,  and  shakun  toglder 
and  ocrrjtuwi/ngf."—  Wftltft  :  Lulti  vL 

3.  To  be  so  full  as  not  to  be  able  to  contain 
itself  ;  to  swell  over. 

"  Here  care*  redouble  ;  loue  doth  rUe  and  rag*  agalne, 
ADd  ouerjtamt  with  iwellyng  ttonnea  of  wrath." 
.Surrey  .   Yiryilu  :  .tHtit  iv. 

4.  To  be  exuberant  ;  to  exuberate. 

*'  We  write  fn  sand,  onr  language  grow*. 
And  like  Uie  Ude  onr  work  o'er/Ion.  ." 

IT  tiler  :  Of  KrigUilt  Feru. 

•5.  To   be   overwet;   to   be   drowned   or 
deluded  ;  to  be  saturated. 

"  When  heaven  doth  weep,  dot))  not  tkeearthVerjCout;" 
OAaktMp.  :  TUut  Aitdronicui.  ill  1. 

o'-vcr  flow,  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  flow,  a.) 

1.  A  flowi  ng  over,  as  of  water  or  other  fluid  ; 
an  inundation. 

"After  every  evwjCote  of  the  Nile  there  was  not 
always  a  mensuration."  —  Arbuthnot  :  On  Cotnf. 

2.  Such  a  quantity  as  runs  over  ;  an  exu- 
berance, a  superabundance. 

"Tliis  stream,  through  muddy  paeaftge*  ... 
Thy  vtvrjtote  ol  good  convert*  to  bud.* 

.     Shaknii.  ;  Richard  It.,  T.  I. 

overflow  -Berrloe,  overflow-meet- 

ing, s.  A  supplementary  service  or  meeting 
held  because  the  building  in  which  such  ser- 
vice or  meeting  was  to  take  place,  is  already 
full. 

"The  chapel   not   being  able  to  hold   thte  large 

number  ooerjtu*  tervtcce  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  ground*.*—  Fall  Matt  Colette,  Oct.  so.  1SS3. 

o  ver  flow'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  f     (OviB- 

e-LOW,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Flowing  over,  a*  water  over  the  banks  of 
a  river. 

2.  Pull  to   overflowing;   completely  IU1; 
exuberant. 

"  Oh,  listen  I  for  the  vale  profound 
1*  overjtotni'g  with  the  *ouud." 

trontt*ort\:  toiaarr  Rnptr. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  overflow,  an  Inundation. 

2.  Superabundance,  exuberance  ;  more  than 
fulness. 

"  The  antechambers  and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to 
owrrjt!tifing.~—)facaulair  :  Sift.  Erif.,  cu.  iv. 


-er--g-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  overflowing  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  overflowing  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
overflowing  ;  exuberantly,  superabundantly. 

"  Hi*  goodness  pressed  him  to  impart  the  goods 
which  he  so  otfrjtomnglt  abound*  with."  —  Bogle: 
Wtrla,  L  fTO. 

*  over  flown  ,  *  6-ver-flowne',  jw.  far. 
or  a.    [UVKRKLOW,  v.] 

*  o  -ver-fliish',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  flush,  v.] 
To  flush  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-fltit'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  ooer,  and/utt«r.] 
To  flutter  or  hover  over. 

"  Already  this  hot  cock  in  hush  and  tree. 
In  flekf  aud  tent,  oerjtuaert  his  next  hen." 

Donnt  :  Proffreu  of  the  Saul. 


"  O  -ver-flux,  f.    [Knit,  over,  aud  jtuz.]    An 
overnow  ;  excess,  exuberance. 

"  All  overjtux  of  youth."  ForA. 

*  o-vir-fly',  t>.    [Eng.  o««r,  aud  fly,  v.]    Tx 
fly  over  or  across  ;  to  cross  or  pass  by  flying. 

"  And  mails  me  wiug*  wherewith  to  <jtr«rflg 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

ri  ;  Lament  o/  Tauo.  L 


6-ver-fond',  o.  [Eng.  over,  and/ond]  Fond 
to  excess  ;  too  fond  ;  doting. 

"  Oter/OHd  of  the  Bhepherd  s  daughter  ."—SAniMip.  : 
Winter't  Tale,  V.  t, 

6-ver-f  Snd'-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  fondly.] 
In  an  uverfond  manner  ;  too  fuudiy  ;  with 
excessive  fondness. 

"  Lest  Israel  attrfondju  led 
In  rating  worth  wheu  envy  leaves  the  dead." 

J'armll  :  Vifl  qf  Poetry. 

*  6'  vor-f  6r9e,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  force,  a,] 
Excessive  force  ;  violence. 

"  Hi*  Javelin  seem'd  to  take. 

But  fall'd  with  fleerrwrc*1  and  whizz'd  above  his  bnck." 
n     Ovid;  Metainorphoiet  till. 


o-ver-for'-ward,  o.  [Eng.  over,  and  far- 
ward,  a.)  Too  forward  ;  forward  to  excess. 

o  vcr  Jbr'-ward  nes»,  «.  [Eng.  ot'er,  and 
fonvardness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
overforward  ;  excessive  forwardness  ;  offlcious- 
MM 

"  An  OMr/onearrfnea  In  court*  to  give  countennnoe 
to  f  rivoluu*  *<cepti,.ns.--i7a(«  .-  Ortf.  of  Hanktad. 

*  o  vcr  fraught'  (gTi  filent),  JM.  par.  or  a. 

[OVERfBEIOHT.] 

O  ver  free',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  free,  a.]  Too 
free  ;  free  to  excess. 

6-ver-free'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  freity., 
In  an  overfree  manner  ;  with  too  much  free- 
dom ;  too  freely. 

"Though  we  may  easily  play  the  prod  igals  in  parting 
|o»er/r«elv)  with  our  gilt*.*—  Soft*:  Warts,  L  Its. 

d-ver-freighf  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
ml  freight,  v.)  To  frpight  or  load  too  heavily; 
to  overload  ;  to  overburden.  (Lit.  otflg.) 

"  I  aaw,  I  had  Love**  plunaee  over/rauffht." 

Itmuu:  Air  A  Angels. 

"  6-ver-frgt',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fret.]  To 
cover  with  fretwork. 

*  d-ver-frieze',  *  o-ver-fryxe,  v.t.    [Eng. 
over,  aud/rieze,  v.]    To  cover  over  or  oveilay 
with,  or  as  with,  a  frieze. 

••  Otterfrtited  with  fiat  gold  of  domaske.-—  Batt  : 
ami,  rill.  (an.  I). 

*  d-ver-front,  v.t.    [Eng.  otw,  t^A  front,  T.J 
To  confrout  ;  to  withstand. 

6-ver-trfilf-rtl,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  fruitful.] 
Too  fruitful  ;  fruitful  to  excess  ;  too  prolilic 
or  luxuriant, 

"  The  labour  of  rhyme  bound*  and  circumscribes  an 
ooer/ruic/ul  faucy."—  0ryd«tt  :  Of  Dramatic*  1'oeete. 

6-Ver-ftila',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  fall.]  Too  full  ; 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  surfeited. 

"  Belni  OMT/UI  of  •eli-i-.ftaln, 
Mr  mind  did  Knelt.' 

ahattsp.  •  HUtummsr  NWi  Onam,  L  t, 


*  o-ver-ging'-er,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  t/angtr.] 
One  who  escapes.    (Hampote.) 

*  o-ver-gir'-ri-fftn,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and 
garrison,  v.]    To  garrison  to  excess. 

*  6-vcr-gaze',  v.t.    [Eng.  oner,  and  gate,  T.] 

1.  To  look  over  ;  to  overlook. 

2.  To  look  at  excessively,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the   eye.     (Breton  :    MelancholiLe   Ilumouri. 
p.  13.) 

*  O-ver-g8f  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  g't.] 

1.  To  reach  ;  to  overtake  ;  to  catch  up  with 
and  pass. 

2.  To  get  over  ;  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of. 

"We  want  happiness,  together,  mother,  to  ennble  u* 
to  foerget  til*  past.11—  Atre.  Henry  Wood  :  Matt  Lynns, 

eh.  x»ii. 

3.  To  get  the  better  of  ;  to  overreach  ;  to 

outwit. 


d',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  olid.]    To 
gild  over  ;  to  cover  witli  gold  or  gilding. 


*  6-ver-gird',  v.t.    (Eng.  over,  and  gird.]    To 
gird,  bind,  or  constrain  too  closely. 

"The  fruitful  bosom  of  the  Earth,  thu*  efrrfflrdfd 
by  your  imprisonment."— MUton:  /tafjun  Qf  Churck 
Government,  bk.  u. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there  ; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall  ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pit. 

S  Jrian.   «,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


overgive— overbold 
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*  6-ver-gIvo',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  give.]    To 
'   give  over  ;  to  surrender. 

"To  the  Saions  oMryto  tbelr  government." 

ftpcHtfr:  f\  ft..  II.  111.41. 

O'-ver-gliid,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  ptaif.J    Un- 
duly or  excessively  glad. 

*  6-ver-glan$e',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  glance, 
¥.)     To  glauce  over;  to  look  over  hastily  or 
Cursorily. 

"  I  will  overglance  the  superscript."—  Shaknp-  •'  Love'* 
labour's  Lott,  IT.  2. 

*  o-ver-glaze',  v.t.    [Eng.   over,  and  glaze,] 
To  hMe  inferior  materials  with  something  of 
a  better  quality.  (Greene:  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier.) 

*  6-ver-glide',  *  o-ver-glyde,  v.t.    [Eng. 
over,  and  glide.]    To  glide  over. 

"  [That  Bonne]  whose  glaunsing  light  the  cord*  dyd 
owrytydi"—  tt'yatt:  ft.  id     Tlte  Auctor. 

O-Ver-glo6m',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  gloom.] 

1.  To  covei  or  overspread  with  gloom  ;  to 
render  gloomy. 

2.  To  overshadow.    (Coleridge:  ToCottle.) 

*  6-ver-glut',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  glut.]    Over- 
fed. 

"  While  epicures  are  overgJuf,  I  ly  and  stnrve  for  food." 
Breton  :  JJelan  -holike  Humours,  p.  9. 

*  6-ver-g6',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  go.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  pass. 

"The  bounds  once  overgone  that  hold  men  In, 
They  never  stay."  /Wnwt    C»«i  if  art,  IT. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  go  beyond. 
S.  To  pass  over  ;  to  cover. 

••A  large  clonde  hem  ouenaent."       Gtneer:  0.  J.,T. 

4.  To  pass  or  travel  over. 

"  Many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone." 

•'  Lvve't  Labour  t  Lott,  V.  3. 


6.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  oppress. 
"  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care." 

Shakesp.  ;  8  Benry  VI.,  1L  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  by  ;  to  go  by. 

"The  erle  ansuerd  uouht,  he  let*  that  word  overgo," 
Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  220. 

*  6-ver-gone',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERGO.] 

*  6-ver-gor&e',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  gorge,  v.] 
To  gorge  to  excess  ;  to  stuff. 

"  Such  a*  long  power  and  Qowgorgt.il  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless  " 

Byron  ;  Lara,  II.  7. 

*  6-ver-graoe',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  grace,  v.] 
To  honour  unduly  or  excessively. 

"But  that  you  think  to  overyrace  me  with 
The  ioarri;uro  of  your  ulster,  troubles  me." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Xing  A  So  A**»V>  I-  *• 

*  o-ver-grasset,  *  o-ver-grast,  *  o-ver- 
graste,   a.     [Eng.  over,  and  grass.]    Over- 
grown or  covered  with  grass. 

"  For  they  bene  like  fowle  wngmolrt*  ovrrgrant." 
Spenter:  Shefhear-Ls  calender  ;  Sept. 

^-ver-great,  *  o-ver-gret,  a.  [Eng.  over, 
and  great.]  Too  great  ;  groat  beyond  measure. 

"  His*  fut'-ryn-at  feare  had  certainly  argued  a  guilty 
conscience."—  savile  :  Tacit  nt;  Jtutoria,  p.  104. 

O-ver-great'-n&SS,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  great- 
mess.]  The  quality  or  Htate  of  being  over- 
great  ;  excessive  or  undue  greatness. 

"The  meryr*atitei»  of  Seleucus."—  Raleigh  :  ffitt. 
World,  b*.  Iv..  ch.  ».,!». 

6-vSr-greed'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  greedy.] 
Excessively  or  unduly  greedy. 

"  The  commonwealth  Is  sick  of  their  own  choice, 
Their  ov«rgre«dy  Iwve  hntli  surfeited," 

Stoikeip.  .  S  Henry  /r..  I  8. 

11  6-ver-green',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  green.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cover  with  verdure. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  embellish  ;  to  colour  favour- 
ably. 

"  You  o'trffnm  my  bad,  my  good  allow." 

tvtakesft.  -.  Sonnet  112. 

O'-ver-grOM,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  gross.}  Gross 
to  excess  ;  too  gross. 

"It  must  '•>.!  such  a  (atneM  ...  M  is  Dot  ovtryrou. 
Bacon  fiat.  But.,  5  6SO. 

o-ver-grdw1,  u.t,  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  grow.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  covpr  with  vegetation.    (Generally  in 
the  pa.  par.) 

"  Com  overgrown  by  weeds.  ** 

Shitkrtp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  981. 

*  2.  To  grow  or  rise  beyond  or  over. 

"If  the  binds  be  very  fttrong  and  much  overyrmo 
the  poles.  xoiiie  tdvise  to  strike  off  their  heads  with  - 
long  switch."  —  Hnrtimer  :  llutbnmlry. 


*  3.  To  weigh  down;  to  oppress.    (Gibber: 
Love  Makes  the  Man.) 

*  B.  /nlrans.  :  To  grow  beyond  the  natural 
or  proper  size. 

6-ver-grdwn',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OvERanow.] 
o'-ver-grdwth,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  growth.] 
1.   Ord.    Lang.  :    Excessive   or   exuberant 
growth. 

"  A  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth."       Miltcm  :  P.  L,,  ill.  1«. 

t  2.  Hot.  :  A  tissue  consisting  of  elevated 
cusliion-shaped  masses  of  cells  formed  over 
the  surface  of  a  wound  in  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  branch  is  cut  off. 
(Thome.) 

*  6-ver-haiT,   *  o-ver-hale,  v.t     [OVER- 

HAUL.] 

1.  To  drag  or  draw  over. 

"The  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro'  heaven  gau  overhal*. 

Spenter:  Shephtardt  Calender;  Jan. 

2.  To  overhaul  ;  to  examine. 

6'-ver  hand,  adv.,  a.,  &  a.     [Eng.  over,  and 
hand.] 

A.  As  adv.  :    With  the  hand  uppermost  ; 
with  the  knuckles  upwards  ;   witti  the  arm 
above  the  shoulder  :  as,  in  cricket,  To  bowl 
overhand. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Delivered  with  the  arm  above 
the  shoulder  :  as,  overhand  bowling. 

*  C.  Assubst.  :  The  upper  hand  ;  superiority, 
mastery. 

"  He  had  gotten  thereby  a  great  overhand  on  me."  — 
Sir  '/'.  More  ;   Worker  p.  965. 

*  d-ver-hand'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  handed.] 

Overhand. 


..  [Eng.  overfKnAhandle.] 
To  handle,  discuss,  or  meutiou  too  much  or 
too  frequently. 

"  Your  Idle  ovfrJuindled  theme." 

Htutkeip.  :  Venut  4  Adonit,  770. 

O-ver-bang',  v.t.  &  i     [Eng.  over,  and  hang.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hang,  project,  or  impend  over. 
"  Beside  a  poplar  that  of.rha.ngt  the  flood." 

f'awkft  :  Stativt,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  To  impend  over. 

"Look,  to  thy  terrour,  whato>rftanff«thee." 

/>,,.,,„   A  }••>.'!  :  The  Prophetest,  v.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  hang,  impend,  or  jut  over. 

"  The  rest  was  cragfty  cliff  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  cli  mb." 

Hilton:  P.  L.t  Iv.  M7. 

*  o'-ver-h&ng,   *.    [OVERHANG,  v.}     A  pro- 
jecting portion  ;  a  projection. 

"The  tapering  elliptical  stern  has  a  moderate  over- 
tony."—  Century  Mayatuie,  Aug.  1882,  p.  603. 

d-ver-hap'-pir,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  happy.] 
Too  happy. 

"  Happy,  in  that  w«  are 


O-ver-hard'-en,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  harden.] 
To  harden  too"  much  ;  to  make  too  hard. 

*  6-ver-liard'-^,  a..     [Eng,  over,  aud  hardy.] 
Unduly  hardy  or  daring  ;  rash,  over-confident. 

"  He  was  overhardy,  the  Danes  he  gun  aflfmite." 

Robert  d*  Urunne,  p.  23. 

*  o'-ver-haste,  «.     [Eng.  over,  and  haste,  s.] 
Too  #reat  haste  ;  excess  of  haste. 

"  We  would  not  have  those  that  read  this  worke  of 
Sylva  Sylvarnm  account  it  etraiige,  or  thinke  that  it 
Is  an  oprrh'tsfr..  that  we  have  set  down  particulars 
untried.'1—  Bacon  :  fiat.  Bitt.,  1  625. 


t'-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
hastily.]  Too  hastily;  with  undue  or  exces- 
sive haste  ;  precipiUitely. 

"Not  to  march  away  overhattily  from  the  piaoe."— 
Raleigh  :  Bitt.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L.  |  ft. 

*  O-ver-haSt'-l-nesa,  B.  [Eng.  over*  and  hasti- 

ness.}   The  quality  or  state  of  being  overhasty  ; 
uudue  or  excessive  haste. 

"  If  the  dnke's  oeerluixtineM  did  not  turn  to  hit  dls- 
advautaye,"—  Kereittir;  Memuir$,  p.  129. 

*  6-ver-hast'-^,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  hasty.]  Too 

hasty  ;  precipitate,  rash. 

6-ver-haul',  v.t.    [Eng.  ot>«r,  and  haul.] 

1.  to  turn  over  thoroughly  for  examination  ; 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  with  a 
view  to  repairs,  if  necessary. 

"The  boiler  is  Hated  to  have  been  thoroughly  otw- 
hauled  A  fomiiariitivtly  short  time  ajfo."—  Dally  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  14,  18D&. 

2.  To  go  through  or  examine  thoroughly,  as 
accounts. 


3.  To  gain  upon  ;   to  come  up  with ;  to 

overtake. 

If  1.  To  overhaul  a  ship  : 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  gain  ground  upon  or  come  up  with  » 
ship. 

(2)  To  search  or  ransack  a  ship  for  contra- 
band goods. 

2.  To  overhaul  a  tackle : 

Naut. :  To  extend  the  blocks  of  a  tackle 
from  each  other  and  slacken  the  fall,  that  it 
may  render  through  the  blocks. 

o'-vor  haul,  o'-ver-haul-Ing,  «.  [OVER- 
HAUL, v.]  A  thorough  examination  or  inspec- 
tion with  a  view  to  repairs,  if  necessary. 

"The  20-ton  catter  Irene  is  getting  *  compleU 
overhaul." -Field,  April  4,  1885. 

o'-ver-head,  adv.,  a.,  &  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
head,  s.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  A  loft ;  above,  In  the  zenith,  ceiling,  roof, 
&c. 

"  Overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  Oft. 

*2.  Per  head. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  that  which  is  above 
or  aloft ;  applied  or  directed  from  above. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  A  cut  given  over  the  head 
in  fencing.    (King  Alisuunder,  7,390.) 

overhead  -  crane,  s.  A  crane  which 
travels  on  elevated  beams  in  a  foundry, 
machine-shop,  or  on  high  scaffolding  above  * 
structure. 

overhead-gear,  s.  Driving-gear  above 
the  object  driven. 

overhead-motion, «. 

Turning :  A  frame  attached  to  tbe  bench  of* 
a  lathe,  and  rising  about  a  foot  above  the 
head  of  the  workman.  It  supports  a  spindle 
on  which  is  a  pulley  driven  by  a  band  from 
the  fly-wheel ;  another  pulley  on  the  same 
spindle  carries  a  band  which  passes  down  to 
the  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  eccentric 
cutter.  The  latter  spindle,  on  which  the 
work  is  chucked,  is  stationary,  while  th« 
cutter  is  made  to  revolve. 

overhead  steam-engine,  *.  A  form 
of  engine  in  which  the  cylinder  is  above  the 
crank,  and  the  thrust  motion  downward.  Not 
uncommon  with  trunk  and  oscillating  engines. 

O-ver-hear',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  hear.] 

1.  To  hear  persons  whom  or  things  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  heard ;  to  hear  by 
accident  or  stratagem. 

"  I  will  overhear  their  conference. " 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  ffi'jht't  tn-cam,  it  1. 

*  2.  To  hear  from  beginning  to  end  :  to  hear 
told. 

"I  ...  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear." 

Shaleetp. :  Love't  Labour' t  Lott,  V.  1 

d-V€»r-heat',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  heat,  v.]    To 

heat  too  much  or  to  excess. 

"  The  false  Are  of  an  overheated  mind." 

Cou/per ;  Converiittion,  CO*. 

*  O'-ver-heat,  «.     [Eng.  over,  and  heat.]    Too 
great  heat,  excessive  heat      [OVEBCOLD.] 

6-ver-heav'-^,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  heavy.] 
Too  heavy  ;  weighing  too  much  ;  of  too  great 
a  weight 

*  O-ver-helef  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  hele,  v.]    To 
cover  over. 

"  Thy  hai re,  .  .  .  thy  wings,  overhetd  with  snow." 
Ben  Jonson :  Jfatyuet;  Twelfth  Piiyht. 

*  O-ver-hend',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  hend.]    To 

overtake. 

"  His  fair  leman  flying  through  a  brook, 
Ue  overheat."  Spenter :  f.  «.,  II.  t  18. 

*  6-ver-high'  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  over,  and 
high.]    Too  high. 

6-ver-hxgh'-ly»  adv.  [Eng  owr,  and  highly.] 
Too  highly. 

"Overhi'ihlu  commended  of  trastlnem'*—  Raleigh: 
Silt.  World,  bk.  it,  ch.  xx v.,  f  4. 

*  6-ver-hip'f  *  o-ver-hippe,  *  o-ver-hvp, 

*  o-ver-nyppe,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  hip,  v.  j 
To  hoi>  over;  to  skip  ;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

"  Hee  was  very  negligent  to  outrhyppt  it." — /Vjrflk  : 
Workct,  p.  17. 

*  6-ver-hold'.  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  hnld,  v.) 
To  hold  or  value  too  highly  ;  to  overvalue ;  to 
overestimate. 

"  If  he  ooarJiotd  hlg  price  so  much. 
We'll  iione  of  him."        Shaketp. :  Trvilut,  it  1 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xennphon,  exist,    -in?, 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -fion,  -jion  -  ihuu.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  de4. 
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overhope— overlive 


.     [Eng. 
de.    (Full 


. 
treat.]    To  overpersuade.    (Fuller:  Worthies. 


*  o'-ver-hope,  s.  [Eng  over,  and  hope.]   San- 
guinene&s. 

o-ver-hung',  pa.  fur.    [OVERHANG.] 

*  6  ver  In  -form',  v.t.    (Eng.  over,  and  in- 
farm.]    To  fill  too  full  ;  to  overfill. 

"  Wit  so  exuberant  that  It  ovtrtn/ormi  iti  tene- 
menf  —  Johntm.  (Annandale.} 

'  o-  ver  In  treat  ,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  in- 
treat.] 
i.  19.) 

6-  ver-Iss  ue  (as  as  sh),  v.«.  [Eng.  ot*r,  and 
tone,  v.]  To  issue  in  excess,  as  bank-notes, 
bonds,  bills,  &c.,  either  beyond  the  amount 
authorized  by  law  or  warranted  by  the  capital 
stock,  or  beyond  the  needs  of  the  public  or 
the  power  of  the  issuer  to  pay. 

*-ver-lss  -ue  (aa  as  Bh),  >.  [Eng.  over,  and 
issue,  s.]  An  issue  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
by  law  or  rule  ;  an  excessive  issue. 

"Tha  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overltrur  of 
paper  ta  long  M  there  WM,  for  every  ten  pound  note, 
»  piece  of  laud  In  the  country  worth  teu  pooudi."  — 
Macaulaj:  Mitt.  Xng.rch.  xx. 

4-ver-Jo'y',  v.l.  [Eng.  over,  and  joy,  v.]  To 
fill  to  excess  with  joy  ;  to  transport  with  joy  ; 
to  ravish. 

"  0  how  these  irksome  labour*  now  delight 
And  overjoy  iny  thought*  with  their  escape.  " 
Marlowe  :  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  UL  4. 

•o'-ver-jtfy,  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  joy,  s.]  Ex- 
cessive Joy,  transport. 

o-vor-Juinp',  r.J  [Eng.  over,  and  jump.]  To 
Jump  over;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

6'  -ver  -Just,  a.  [Rng.  over,  and  just.]  Just 
to  excess  ;  too  scrupulously  just. 

*  d-ver-keep',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  keep.]    To 
observe  too  strictly.    (Adams:  Works,  it,  339.) 

6-ver  kind',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  kind.]  Kind 
to  excess  ;  too  kind. 

o-ver-kind'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  kindly.] 
Too  kindly  ;  with  excessive  kindness. 

o  ver  kind  ness,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  kind- 
ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  overkind  ; 
excessive  kindness. 

*  6  -ver-klng,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  king.]    A 
king  who  has  several  petty  kings  or  princes 
under  him. 

a  ver-know  -Ing,  o.  (Eng.  over,  and  know- 
ing, a,]  Too  knowing  or  cunning;  used  in 
contempt  or  disparagement. 

*  o  -  ver  -  la'  -  bour,  v.t.      [Eng.   over,  and 
labour,  v.] 

1.  To  fatigue  or  exhaust   with   excess  of 
labour  ;  to  overwork. 

"  Prew'd  by  freih  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train. 
Shall  quit  the  ships."     Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xrL  83. 

2.  To  execute  or  cany  out  with  excessive 
ore. 

*  6-ver  lade,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  lade.]    To 
overload,  to  overburden,  to  load  too  heavily. 

"  For  man  may  oterlade  a  ship  or  barge." 

CHaueer:  Legend  of  Good  Wane*. 

d-ver-lad'-en,  "  6-ver-lade',  *o-ver- 
ladde,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [OVERLADE,  v.] 

6-ver-laid  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERLAY.] 
6-ver-lain',  «  o-ver-leln,  pa,  par.   or  a. 

[OVERLIE.] 

d'-ver-land,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Passing  by  laud  ;  made  or  per- 
formed by  land  :  as,  an  overland  journey. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Across  the  land,  as  opposed  to 

14  A  conduct  overland  to  Mllfurd-Haven.' 

Otatetp.  :  Ci/moeline.  UL  I. 

t  overland-route,  s.  A  terra  which  was 
first  used  for  the  route  to  India  via  Egypt, 
the  desert,  and  Suez,  commenced  by  Lieut. 
Waghorn,  R.N.,  in  1831.  It  was  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Cape  route  (by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope),  which  was  by  water  only.  A 
similar  term  was  used  in  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  journey  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Pacific  States  by  way  of  the  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  passes,  in  distinction  to  the 
lone  water  route  via  the  isthmus.  It  is  DO  longer 
used,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroads  in  one 
case  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  other  having 
almost  superseded  the  longer  water  routes. 


*  o'-ver-land-er,  s.     (Eng.  overland  ;  -er.] 
One  who  travels  overland. 

6-ver-lap',  v.t.  &  i.    [Bng.  over,  and  lap,  v.] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  lap  or  fold  over;  to  extend 
so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon  ;  to  lap  over. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lap  over  ;  to  lie  or  rest 
upon  or  over  another. 

"The  oars.  .  .  overlapping  for  two  or  three  strokes.* 
field.  April  4,  18U. 

*  d'-ver-lip,  >.    [OVERLAP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  lapping  of  one  thing 
over  another. 

"  The  paths  taken  by  this  commerce  .  .  .  Imply  the 
overlay  ot  history.  "—Dawkint:  Early  Man  in  Britain. 
ch.  xL 

2.  Geol.  :  The  extension  of  an  upper  above 
the  limits  of  a  lower  bed.    (Lytll.) 

overlap-joint,  s.  A  joint  of  which  the 
parts  lap  upon  each  other,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  butting-joint,  in  which  the  edges 
are  merely  in  contact 

6  ver-large',  a.   [Eng.  over,  and  large.]    Too 
large,  too  wide,  too  extensive. 

6  ver-large'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  large- 
ly.]   Too  largely,  too  greatly. 

*  6  ver-large'  ness,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  large- 
ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
large  ;  excessive  size. 

"The  overlargenea  of  their  constituent  particles.  " 
e  ;  On  Health,  eh.  IL 


*  6-ver-lash',  v.i.    [Eng.  over,  and  lash,  v.] 

1.  To   exaggerate,    to   brag,  to  boast,  to 
vaunt    (Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy.) 

2.  To  proceed    to   excess  ;   to  go  beyond 
proper  limits. 

"  By  tbese  laws  punishable.  If  they  owrtnA.*—  Bp. 
Hall  :  Anmr  to  lindicaOon,  I  L 

*  6  ver  lash'-lng,  «.  (OVERI.ASH.]  Exaggera- 
tion ;  excess. 

"  Wee  shall  one*  give  an  account  of  all  our  over* 
lathing*."—  MUtoH  :  Old  Keiigion  Advocated.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

*  6-ver  lash  Ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  overtask- 
ing; -ly.]   With  exaggeration  ;  extravagantly. 

"Although  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
too  OKtrlafJHngly."  —  BrerevKod  :  fnyuiriet  touching 
Language*.  , 

6-ver-late',  a,     [Eng.  over,  and  lot*.]    Too 
late  ;  delayed  too  long. 

"Such  an  act  M  can  scarce  be  expiated  with  floods 
of  overlatett  tears."—  Bp.  Hall:  SpiKopaeg  by  IHrine 

me*.  I  L 

•6-ver-live',  v.t.    [Eng.  oner,  and  faw.)    To 
lave,  wash,  or  bathe. 

6-ver-laV-Ish,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  lavish.] 
Too  lavish  ;  lavish  to  excess. 

O-ver-lay',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  lay,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface  ;  to 
coat. 

"  The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  displayed, 
With  pomp  uf  various  architrave  overlaid. 

Pore  :  Homer  ;  Odtuei  xxt  «. 

*  2.  To  obscure,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  over- 
cast, to  cloud. 

•Phoabus'  golden  face  It  did  attaint, 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  •eerlay." 

Speraer:  f.  «..  L  rtt  M. 

•I  To  lay  too  much  weight  upon  ;  to  weigh 
down  ;  to  overwhelm. 

"The  hone-ham  plume,  with  which  he  was  so  overlaid, 
Nodded.'  Chapman:  Bomer:  Iliad  \i. 

*  1.  To  oppress,  to  push  hard. 

"The  seuenth  legion  whyche  stoode  by  him  was  Hke- 
W|M  son  overlaide  by  the  enemy."—  Gotdinge:  Ceuar, 
lol.  *x 

*  &  To  join  by  something  laid  or  placed 
over:  to  span. 

"Overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke  - 

Milttm:  P.  R.,  UL  833. 

H.  Print.  :  To  put  an  overlay  on. 

U  Overlay  is  frequently  confused  with  over- 
lie (q.v.),  especially  in  the  pa.  t.  and  pa,  par. 
(See  instance  under  OVERLIE,  2.) 

of-ver-lay,  o'er'-lay,  o-wer-lay.  •.  [OVER- 

LAT,  V.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  covering. 

"The  captain  saye  a  three-nooklt  hankercher  Is 
the  maiat  fashionable  overlay.'—  Score:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxxvL 

2.  Print.  :  A  piece  of  paper  pasted  upon 
the  tym  pan-sheet  at  a  spot  where  the  impres- 
sion is  desired  to  be  dark  and  effective.    This 
is  used  to  bring  out  the  darker  parts  of  the 


engraving,  while  the  lighter  portions  are  par- 
tially relieved  of  pressure  by  cutting  out  the« 
tympan-sheet  over  such  places.  Overlays  are 
also  used  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  of  the 
low  part  of  a  forme. 

o  -ver  lay  Ing,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  laying.] 
A  superficial  covering,  a  coating.  (Exodus 
xxxviii.  17.) 

o- ver- leap,  'o-ver  loop,  r.t.  [Eng.  over, 
and  leap,  v.] 

L  Lit. :  To  leap  or  jump  over ;  to  pass  ow 
or  cross  by  leaping. 

"  The  arch  felon  .  .  .  high  overleaped  all  bound 
Of  MIL"  Milton :  P.  L.,  Iv.  UL 

H.  Figuratively : 

L  To  exceed,  to  pass,  to  go  beyond. 

"  One  atnoug  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control."  Covlper  ;  Tat*.  IL  ru. 

*  2.  To  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  skip. 

"  Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom.* 

Motetjx  .-  Coriolarau,  IL  I. 

IT  To  overleap  one's  self:  To  leap  too  far  or 
too  high ;  to  exert  one's  self  too  much ;  to 
overdo  things. 

"  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erfeapf  iUetf." 

AsdsvTnsteEsi,  1. 1. 

o-ver-learn'-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  learned.  ] 
Too  learned,  pedantic. 

6-ver-learn'-e'd-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
leu  madness.]  Excessive  learning  or  know- 
ledge. 

"  A  man  may  wonder  at  these  learned  critlcks  over. 
leamedneete."— Chapman:  earner;  Iliad  liit. 

*  6   ver-lSath-er,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  leather.] 
The  upper  leather;  the  leather  forming  the 
upper  part  of  a  shoe ;  the  part  of  the  shoe 
which  covers  the  foot. 

"  My  toes  look  through  the  overleaaur."-fai<iteep. 
Turning  o/ the  Shrete.    (Induct,  ID 

*  o-ver-litwr'-en,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  ieawn 
v.] 

1.  To  leaven  too  much ;  to  cause  to  rise  01 
swell  too  much. 

2.  To  intermix  too  much ;  to  corrupt,  to 
spoil. 

"  Yon  are  not  overleavened  with  your  fortune.* 
Ben  Joruon  :  The  fox,  v.  •> 

O-ver-Ub'-er-al,  a,  [Eng.  over,  and  liberal.] 
Too  liberal,  too  free,  too  generous. 

6-ver-Ub'-«r-aI-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
liberally.]  Too  liberally,  too  freely,  too  gener- 
ously ;  with  too  greet  liberality. 

*  o  ver  lick',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  lick.]    To 
lick  over ;  to  pass  the  tongue  over. 

"  The  wont  (of  his  verses]  be  wild  In  court  scrole  to 

lurke 
Uiitlll  the  bean  were  overtoil  afresh." 

Turbervile  :  Eptiogt  to  hit  Book*. 

6  vor  Ho',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  lie  (2),  v.) 
1.  To  lie  over ;  to  be  laid  or  placed  upon. 

*  2.  To  smother  by  lying  upon  or  by  clow 
covering. 

"  This  woman's  child  died  In  the  night,  because  she 
overlaid  if -1  King,  UL  U. 

*  3,  To  oppress. 

t  Overlie  and  overlay  are  frequently  con- 
fused. (See  OVERLAY,  r.) 

*  o'-ver-light  (gh  silent).  ».    [Eng.  over,  and 
light,  a.]    An  excessive  light ;  too  strong  s 
light. 

"  An  overlioht  maketb  the  eyes  dazelL"— Atom : 
fat.  Bin..  I I7L 

*  6-ver-lighf  (gh  silent),  o.    [Eng.  over,  and 
light,  a.)   Too  light,  too  frivolous,  too  trifling; 
giddy. 

"  Ever  overHght  and  merry."— A  Kham. 

*  6  ver  II -ness,  i. 

Carelessness. 

"  Without  insolence,  without  scornful!  overlinen."— 
Bp.  Bali :  Spittle  Ti ,  ded.  «. 

*  o-ver-lin'-ger,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  linger.] 
To  detain  too  long. 

"He  loves  not  to  overlings  any  In  an  afflicting 
hope."-fWtor:  Boll  State,  IV.  L  IT. 

*  over-link',  v.t.    [Eng.  oner,  and  link,  v.) 
To  link  together ;  to  join. 

•A  bridge  made  of  many  barges,  overlinted  al  to 
gether."— aocifuyf  :  foyaoei,  IL  77. 

*  6-ver-lIve',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  Hve,  T.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  outlive ; 
to  survive. 

"  The  elders  that  overlived  Josua.'— Joehaa  ulr. 
(1U1.) 


[Eng.    overly; 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian.   «e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


overliver— overnight 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  longer  th»u  another ;  to  survive 
or  outlive  others. 

"WhyiloIo«erM««»"  ilftm:  P.  L.,  z.  na. 

2.  To  live  too  fast. 

'  d-ver-HV-OT,  *  o-ver-lyv-er,  >.  [Eng. 
oner,  and  liver  (1).]  One  who  lives  longest ;  a 
survivor. 

"Hereupon  a  peace  was  concluded  ...  to  continue 
for  both  the  kinds'  lives,  and  the  ovtrlivtr  of  them."— 
Bacon:  Senry  )  //..  p.  191. 


o-ver-load',  v.t.  [Bng.  over,  and  tatd,  v.] 
To  load  too  heavily  ;  to  put  too  heavy  a  load 
on  ;  to  overburden,  to  overlade. 

"  Lag  with  overloaded  prore.' 

Scon  :  Ratebt.  vi.  IS. 

o-ver-lSg'-fo-al,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  logical.] 
Too  logical  ;  keeping  too  closely  to  forms  or 
rules  of  logic. 

o  ver-lohg,  a.kadv.   [Eng.  over,  and  Tony,  a.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Too  long. 

B.  As  adv.  :  For  too  long  a  time. 

"  Both  He  partln  wallowing  omrlong  In  the  Blink- 
ing puddle  of  adultorie."—  SoUtuhed!  ifetcription  of 
Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

o-  vcr  look,  *  o-ver-lok-en,  v.t.  [Eng. 
over,  and  look,  v.) 

1.  To  look  over  ;  to  view  from  a  higher 
place  or  position. 

"Titan,  tired  In  the  mldda?  bent 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overtook  them. 

Shakelp.  :   t'enut  *  AUonit,  178. 

*  2.  To  be  or  rise  above,  so  as  to  command 
i  view  over. 

"The  laughing  nectar  overlooked  the  lid." 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  L 

3.  To  see  or  look  at  from  behind  or  over  the 
•boulder  of  another. 

*  4.  To  inspect,  to  survey. 

"  Cateiby,  o'ertoot  the  walli/ 

.  :  tli-hard  III.,  HI.  I 


5.  To  superintend,  to  Inspect,  to  oversee,  to 
look  after. 

"In  the  greater  out-  parishes,  many  of  the  poor 
parishioners  through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
•ouie  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.  —  Oraunt  :  BVlt  of 
Mortallll. 

*6.  To  view  fully  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  go  through. 

"  Overlook  this  pedigree."    Shaketp.  :  Eenry  r  .  li.  4. 

*  7.  To  review,  to  look  over,  to  revise  ;  to 
examine  or  go  through  a  second  time. 

"  When  I  had  red  this  tale  wele 
And  overlooked  It  every  dele." 

Chaucer  :  Soke  of  the  Ducheti,  283. 

8.  To  pass  over  with  indulgence;   to  for- 
give ;  to  allow  to  pass  without  punishment  or 
censure. 

9.  To  pass  over  without  notice  ;  to  disre- 
gard, to  neglect,  to  let  pass  or  slip,  to  slight, 
to  omit,  to  miss. 

"These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  In 
I9n."—Mucaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  six. 

*  10.  To  subdue  by  the  look  ;  to  unsettle  ; 
to  fascinate,  to  bewitch. 

"  Beshrew  your  eves, 
They  have  overlooked  me  and  divided  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  1'enice,  ill.  1 

o'-ver-lools-er,  «.     [Eng.  over,  and  looker.} 

One  who  overlooks  others  ;  an  overseer  ;  a 
superintendent. 

*  o'  ver  loop,  «.    [Dut] 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  ORLOP  (<J.v.% 

"Because  our  nether  overloopt  are  raised  commonly 
horn  the  water."—  Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 

6-ver-lord',  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  lord,  s.)  One 
who  is  lord  over  another  or  others  ;  a  superior 
lord,  a  master. 

*  o  Ter  lord'-ghip,  s.    [Eng.  onrlonl  ;  ship.] 
The  dignity,  office,  or  position  of  an  overlord. 

*  o-ver-l&ve'.  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  love,  v.] 
To  love  unduly  or  to  excess  ;  to  prize  or  value 
too  highly. 

6-vcr-lusc'  ioiis(sc  <ssh),  '  o  ver  lush'  - 
ious,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  luscious.}  Too 
luscious  ;  sweet  to  excess. 

"  A  taste  otrerlitshioui.''—  Bacon  :  .Vat  ITllt.,  f  634. 

*  o-ver-l&S'-tjf,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  liaty.} 
Too  lusty,  lively,  or  merry  ;  too  licentious. 

"  The  confident  and  overltittjf  French," 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  chorus  Iv. 

*  o'-ver-ly,  *  o-ver-lie,  a.  &  adv.   (A.S. 

Ojerlic,  oferlice.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Careless,  Inattentive,  alight,  casual. 

"  From  everle  wight  i  burns  all  overly." 

Chaucer  :  Troilm  &  Crettide. 


2.  Too  much,  too  great,  excessive. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Carelessly,  inattentively,  slightly. 

"Thou  doest  this  overlie,  or  onely  for  au  outward 
showe.11—  tiarct:  Aloeartt.  (1580.) 

2.  Too  much  ;  excessively  ;  above  measure ; 
extremely. 

3.  Oppressively.  (Stanihurst :  Ireland,  p.  22.) 

d-ver-ly'-Ing.po.  par.  &  a.    [OVERLIE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  used  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  and 
others  for  volcanic  rocks,  which  often  overtop 
other  strata  and  spread  over  them.     It  is 
opposed  to  underlying  (q.v.). 

*  6-ver-m&g'-ni-fy;  v.t.     [Eng,   over,   and 
magnify*}    To  magnify  too  much  or  to  excess. 

*  6-ver  mai'-a-pert,  o.     [Eng.    over,   and 
malapert.]  Excessively  malapert  or  impudent. 

"  Othen  of  them  aoermafapert  and  censorious."— 
Prynne:  Hittrio-Maitix.  (Fret) 

*  d-ver-m&n-ner,  adv.     [Eng.  over,   and 
-manner.}    Above  measure;   to    excess;  .ex- 
cessively. 

"  Overman  ner  we  w«rm  greoed  overmyght,"—  Wy- 
cliff* :  3  Corinth.  i. 

6  ver-mar^h',  v.t.  [Eng.  ouer,  and  march,  v.) 
To  cause  to  march  too  long  or  too  far ;  to 
exhaust  or  overfatigue  by  too  long  marching. 

"The  Prince  his  hone  were  overmarcht."— Baker : 
Charles  I.  (an.  1643). 

*  o-ver-mast'-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  masted.] 
Having  masts  too  long  or  too  heavy  for  the 

vessel. 

"  But  bis  o'ermaited  galley  checked  his  haste." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Encid  V.  203. 

*6-ver-mas'-ter(  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
master,  v.] 

1.  To  overcome,  to  subdue,  to  conquer,  to 

master,  to  rule. 

"  They  have  slavish  (ears  that  do  overmatter  them." 
— Banyan  :  Pilgrim  t  Progrcu,  pt.  L 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  in  one's  power  by  superior 
force. 

"  The  crown  that  thou  o'crmatterett.' 

Shaketp.  :  Kino  John.  11  L 

6-Ver-m&tcll'.»  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  match,  v.] 
1.  To  be  too  much  or  two  powerful  for ;  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for ;  to  conquer. 

"  The  men  of  Essex,  overmatctid  by  none." 

Drayton :  Battle  of  Ayineourt, 

*2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock  to  one  of  a 

higher  station. 

"  If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  be  must  over* 
match  her  above  her  birth." — Burton:  Anat,  Melan., 
p.  5W>. 

*  o'-ver-mat-9h.  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  match,  s.] 
One  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  another ;  a 
superior  in  powers.    (Milton:  P.  R.,  Iv.  7.) 

*  o-ver-meas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
and  measure.,  v.]    To  measure  or  estimate  too 
largely ;  to  overestimate. 

"  Overmeaturinff  their  forcea,"—  Bacon :  Eitnjti ; 
Kingdom  A  Kttaiet. 

*  o'-ver-meas  ure  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Eng.  over, 
and  measure,  s.] 

1.  Excess  of  measure;  something  given  over 
the  due  measure ;  excess. 

2.  One  in  twenty  given  over  and  above  in 
the  sale  of  corn. 

*6-ver-m8d'-dle.,w.i.  [Eng.  over,  and  meddle.} 
To  meddle  unduly. 

6-ver-mSl'-16w,  a.  [Eng.  owr,  and  mellow."} 
Too  mellow,  too  ripe. 

*  d-ver-mSr'-It, «.    [Eng.  over,  and  merit,  s.] 
Excessive  merit  or  desert. 

"  An  overmerit  made  against  him."—  Boron  :  ffenry 
VU..  pt  183. 

6'- ver  mlc-kle,  a.  &  adv.  [Bug.  over,  and 
miokle.}  Overmuch. 

*  d'-ver-might,  *  o'-ver-myght  (gh  silent), 

adv.    [Eng,   over,  and  might,  s.]    Above  or 
beyond  one's  might  or  power.  [OVEBMANNER.] 

*  6-yer-mIx',  v.t.    [Eug.  over,  and  mix.}   To 
mix  with  too  much. 

"  Those  things  ...  no  Joy  shall  know. 
Or  little  measure  overmixt  with  woe."       Creech. 

*  o'-ver-md$he,  a.  &  adv.    [OVKEMDCH.] 

a-ver-m6d'-est,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  modest.] 
Modest  to  excess ;  too  modest. 

"  Overmodest  suitors  seldom  speed." — Sate  :  Kematnt, 
ser.  on  Luke  xviiL  L, 


O-ver-m6d'-Sst-lyf  adv.  [Eug.  over,  and 
modestly.]  In  an  overmodeut  manner;  too 
modestly  ;  with  excessive  modesty. 

"  Overmodettly  forl>ear  the  occasion  of  making  them- 
•elves  great  "—Raleigh :  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,ch.  v.,  H- 

6'  ver-moist,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  moist.]  Too 
moist. 

"  An  overdrr  heat  or  an  overmoiit  heat."— Bacon . 
A'at.  ffitt.,  |  706. 

*  6- ver- moist' -ure,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and 
moisture.]    An  excess  of  moisture. 

"  Overmoitture  doth  somewhat  extinguish  the  heat' 
—Bacon  :  Sat.  Sitt..  S  706. 

*  6-ver-mon'-ey^  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  money.} 
To  bribe,    (Fuller :  Worthies,  i.  658.) 

*  6'-ver-m6re,  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  more.] 
Beyond,  further,  moreover. 

*  o-ver-mSr'-row,   *  o-ver-mor-owe,  «. 

[Eng.  overt  and  morrow.]    The  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

"  To  daye.  to  morrowe,  and  ovtrmorow9." —  Tobiat 
TtiL  (ISSlf) 

*d'-ver-miBt,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  most.} 
Highest ;  over  or  above  all  others. 

"This  palle  Is  worne  upon  this  veatyment,  ovrrmotf 
of  all."— Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxxi. 

*  6-ver-m6unf ,  v.L    [Eng.  over,  and  mount, 
v.J    To  rise  above. 

d'-ver-mii$li,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [Eng.  over,  and 
much.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Too  much  ;  above   what   is 
necessary  or  proper. 

"  It  occasions  thirst  and  overmuch  drinking. ' — 
Locke  :  Of  Education,  |  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  Too  much  ;  in  or  to  too  great 
a  degree. 

"  I  also  err'd  in  overmuch  admiring." 

Milton:  P.L.,\*.  1.171 

C.  As  subst. :   Too  much ;   more   than   ia 
proper  or  sufficient. 

"  By  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Leu  excellent?'  Milton  :  P.  I...  viii.  G«5. 

*  6'-ver-mti9ll-nS8S,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and 
•muchness,]     Excess,  exuberance,  superabun- 
dance. 

"  Snperlatlon    and    overmuch nett   amplifies."—  Ben 

Jon  inn  :  Discoveries. 

*  d-ver-mttl'-tt-ply,  v.t.  &  i.  f^ng-  over,  and 

multiply.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To   multiply   or   repeat  too 

often. 

"  ki  nverrnultiplying  and  in  overmagnlfylng  of  It.' 
-A/..  !!.'/!.-  Sermon*;  Philip,  in. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  multiply  or  increase  too 
rapidly  or  in  too  great  numbers. 

*  6-ver-miir-ti-tude.,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and 
multitude.]    To  exceed  or  surpass  in  multi- 
tude or  numbers  ;  to  outnumber. 

"  The  herds  would  overmtOtitude  their  lords." 

Milton ;  C'miiit,  73L 

*  6-ver-naiiie'.)  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  name,  v.] 
To  name  in  a  series  or  order ;  to  go  through 
the  names  of  in  order. 

"  I  pray  thee,  ovemame  them,  and  a*  thou  namest 
them  I  will  describe  them." — Shaketp..'  Merchant  of 
P0n.ce,  L  3. 

o  vcr  neat,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  neat.]  Neat 
to  excess  ;  tioo  neat. 

*  6-ver-nSf ,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  net.]    To 
cover,  as  with  a   net.     (Carlyle :   Diamond 
Necklace,  ch.  iv.) 

f  o-ver-ni^e',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  nice.]  Nice, 
delicate,  or  fastidious  to  an  excess ;  too  nice 
or  delicate. 

"  Away  with  such  oi-ernict  and  carious  companions." 
Bp.  ffaU  :  Jioah't  Data. 

*  O-ver-Hi9e'-l^»  adv.   [Eng.  over,  and  nicely.] 
In  an  overnice  manner ;  too  nice  or  fastidi- 
ously. 

*  o-ver- 11196  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  oesrnice;  ness.] 
Excessive  delicacy  or  fastidiousness.  (Richard- 
ton  :  Clarissa,  v.  8.) 

6'-Ter-night  (<jh  silent),  $.,  a.,  i;  adv.  [Eng. 
over,  and  night.} 

*  A.  As  subst.  :  Night  before  bedtime. 
"  If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'eu." 

Shakeip.  :  Alt'*  Well  that  Endt  Well,  Hi.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  happening  the  night 

before. 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9UH,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin.,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
tian  =  shan.    -tiou,    sion  -  shun ;    tion,    §lon   .  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -  ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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overnime— overreach 


C.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  night  or  evening  ; 
to  tlie  evening  before. 

2.  During  or  throughout  the  night  :  as,  He 
stayed  overnight. 

*  O  vcr  nlme,  v.t.    [A.S.  o/erniman,  from  qfer 
=  over,  and  niman  =  to  take.]    To  overtake  ; 
to  seize. 

"  The  cold  of  deth,  thmt  hud  hitu  overnomc.'' 

Ckauc*r:f.  r.  3,802. 

*  O^ver-nlp'  ping,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  nip- 
ping.]   Too  nipping  or  sharp. 

"  Albeit  their  wether  were  hitter  and  owfmippinff.' 
—ffoiinthed  :  Ireland  (an.  1S«>. 

*  6-ver-nolse',  v.t.     (Eng.  over,  and  noise.] 
To  overpower,  quell,  or  drown  with  noise, 

**  No  mirth  of  music  overnoite  your  fears." 

Cow/ey  .-  Huwv.  bk.  111.,  ode  L 

*  o  ver  uome,  pret,  or  pa.  par.  of  r.    [OVEB- 
NIME.] 

d-ver-nu'-mer-ous.  a.  [Eng.  owr,  and 
*Hmerov«.]  Too  numerous  ;  excessive  in 
number. 

"  They  are  not  onrmHnertmj."—  Qraw:C<*mtt.  Sacrm, 
ch.  viil..l«. 

*  O-ver-df  '-floe,  v.t    [Eug.  over,  and  oj^ce.] 
To  lord  over  by  or  In  virtue  of  an  office. 

*'  Tlili  might  be  the  (ate  of  *  politician  which  thi* 
,"—  SkaXxtp—'  Mumltt,  T.  L 


d-yer-oT-ff-plous,  o.    [Eng.  over,  and  offi- 
cious.}   Officious  to  excess  ;  too  officious. 

*  6-ver-palnt ,  v.t.    (Eng.  over,  and  paint,  v.] 
To  paint,  colour,  or  describe  too  highly. 

••  To  ovfrp'iint  that  which  U  garnUhed  with  better 
colours  already. --;,ViM»».    HM.    World,  bk.  ii..  ch. 

8- ver-pam'-pered,  a.    [Eng.  orer,  and  pam- 
pered.}   Fed  or  clotlx-d  too  luxuriantly. 

"  Great  Gauges  .  .  . 

GlkU  with   hit  (luterlug  mull   the  o^rpamptrtt 
shore.'  Dray  ton :  folg-Olbtom.  B.  16. 

*  6-yer-part',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  part.]    To 
assign  too  difficult  a  part  to. 

*  6-ver-paar,  u.t&i.  [Eng.  owr,  and  pan,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over ;  to  cross. 

"This  limit  may  he  «drii!it*geoullr  IIMI  i if" 

A»     MrSlMMUM. 

2.  To  pass   through ;   to  go  through  ;   to 
endure. 

"The  perili  that  he  bath  owrauMd."— JTorr. :  rhi. 
• — »;  Amiottt 


torch 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  pass  with  disregard  ;  to 
overlook. 

4.  To  omit  ;  not  to  include  or  comprise  ;  to 
pass  by. 

"  If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  ortrpatt  tome." 
—Booker;  Eccltt.  Poiity. 

5.  To  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  excel. 

"  It  seems  you  have  abjured  the  help  which  men 
Who  overpau  their  klud  a*  you  would  do 
Hare  humbly  Bought."      Brotenlitg  :  P-irac+l*u»,  L 

B.    Intmns.  :   To  pass  by  ;   to  cease   by 
passing. 

"  Pause  till  this  heat  be  somewhat  otvrpaM." 

Drajfton  ;  Barant  Wart,  it 

6  vcr  passed  ,  6-ver-pasf  ,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[OVERPASS.] 

*  6  ver  pass  ion-ate  (ss  as  sh),u.  {Eng. 
over,  and  passionate.}    Passionate  to  excess  ; 

too  i  *ssionate. 

*  o  ver-poss'  ion-ate-ljf  (ss  as  sh).  adv. 
[Eng.  over,  and  passionately.}     In  an  over- 
passionate  manner  ;  too  passionately. 

*  6-ver-pay',  v.t.    [Eng.  owr,  and  pay,  r.] 

1.  To  pay  in  excess  ;  to  pay  beyond  what  is 

necessary  or  right. 

2.  To  pay  more  than  sufficiently  ;  to  reward 
too  highly* 

"  His  march  oVrpafa*  by  such  a  promts'd  fight" 

A  dditon:  TK»  Campaign. 

*  6-ver-peer',  v.t      [Eng.  over,  and  peer,  v.] 
To  look  over  or  down  on  ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
rise  above. 

"  Mountainous  error  .  .  .  too  highly  heai/d 
For  truth  to  o'erpetr." 

Shake*?:  CorloZanus.  11.  & 

O-ver-peo  -pie,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  people, 
v.]  To  fieople  or  populate  too  thickly;  to 
overstock  with  inhabitants. 

*  6-ver-per9h',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  perch.] 
To  fly  over. 

"  With  loves  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls." 
p.  :  Jfomeo  *  Juliet,  11.  2. 


*  6-ver-per-snade'  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
ami  jiernuade.]  To  persuade  agaiust  one's  in- 
clination or  convictions. 

by  his  landlord  to  take  physic."— 


*  6-ver-perf-e'd,  a.    [Eng.  over;  pert;  -ed.} 

Having  too  much  pertness  or  saucmess  ;  too 
pert 

"  Overported    with    so  high  authority."—  Raleigh  : 
Biit.  World,  bk.  li.,  ch,  xxll.7  1  10. 

*  6-ver-peV-ter,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  pester.] 
To  pester  to  excess. 

"  The  camp  was  overpettfred  with  those  who  had  been 
abroad.'—  Raleigh:  Hut,  World,  bk.  li..  ch,  *!Y.,  {  *. 

•d-ver-plc'-ture,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
picture,  v.J  TO\M  a  better  picture  than  ;  to 
represent  or  picture  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

"  O'erpieturing  that  Venus,  whan  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature.  * 

iftiUw;*.  :  Antuny  *  CHopatra,  li.  S. 

*  o-ver-plant',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  plant,  v.] 

1.  To  transplant  ;  to  remove  and  plant  in 
Another  place. 

**Be  thou  drawen  up  by  the  root*,  and  be  otter- 
ptantid  into  the  see."—  WycHffe  :  Luke  x  vii. 

2.  To  plant  too  much  ;  to  overstock  with 
plants. 

*  o  vcr  please',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  please.] 
To  please,  delight,  or  gratify  to  excess. 

"  The  senses  love  not  to  be  overpfeoMd."—  Bacon  : 
Jfat.  Hist.,  |  335. 

d'-ver-pliis,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  plvs.]  A  sur- 
plus ;  that  which  remains  over  and  atrave  the 
quantity  required  or  proposed  ;  excess,  ba- 
lance. 

"  Be  duly  went  with  what  small  otvrpfuj 
His  earnings  might  supply." 

it-ontniortfi  :  Aeunson.  bk.  i 

*C~ver-ply',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  ply.]  To 
ply  to  excess  ;  to  employ  in  too  great  labour  ; 
to  overwork. 

'  What  supports  me.  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscleiict',  Friend,  t'  have  lost  them  owf 
In  liberty's  del  euoe."  Milton:  Son.te!  •&. 

*  o  vcr-poi^e',  *  o-ver-poyse,  v.t.     [Eng. 

over,  and  poise,]     To  weigh  more  than;  to 
outweigh,  to  overbalance. 

"  Abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies,  which  an  lit  others 

over  pouted  by  the  hinder  legs."—  Browtu:  Vulgar  Er- 

rour*,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  vL 

*  o-vor-  poise,  s.    [OVERPOISE,  v.]   A  weight 
which  overbalances  or  weighs  down  another  ; 
a  preponderant  weight  ;  a  counter-balance. 

"  Some  oMrpotot  of  sway,  bj  turns,  they  share." 
Iiry.ieu  ;  Spittle  to  kit  Kinsman  J.  Oryden. 

*  o  ver-p6l'  Ish,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  polish, 
v.]    To  polish  too  much  or  too  highly. 

*  o-ver  pdn  -der-ous,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and 
potulerous.  ]     Too  ponderous,  too  heavy,  too 
weighty,  too  burdensome. 

"  An  unfit  and  overpondervu*  annunent.**—  Milton  : 
Qf  Sducation. 

*  6-ver-post',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  post,  v.] 
To  get  over  quickly  and  easily  ;  to  get  clear 
of  cheaply. 

"You  may  thauk  the  unquiet  time  'or  your  quiet 
OMrp-xtintf  that  action."—  Skakttp.  :  t  titnry  1  r,  i  a. 

*  o-ver-pd'-tent,  a,    [Eng.  over,  and  potent.} 
Too  potent,  too  powerful  ;  overpowering. 

"Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  foutid'et  ,  ur  oi'fr^«Cent  charms." 

Mltt<m  :  8am*  MI  Agoniitm.  4X1. 

O-vSr-pO^r'-er,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  power.] 

1.  To  conquer  or  overcome   by   superior 
numbers  or  force  ;  to  defeat,   to  reduce  to 
submission,  to  vanquish. 

"  The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  overpotter'd  that  tfallaut  few." 

tfonfeworU  :  Wkue  Dot,  lv. 

2.  To  overcome  ;  to  be  too  strong  or  power- 
ful for. 

"  Inly  dlstreas'd,  or  otxirpoiter'd  with  awe." 

Wordiworth:  Sxcurtfon.  bk.  U. 

*  6'-ver-p6^r-er,  *.    [Eng.  over,  and  power.] 
An  excessive  jower. 

"  When  a  state  growes  to  no  overpower.  It  U  like  a 
great  fluud."—  fiown.-  Eaayf;  Of  \'icittitud». 

6-Ver-po%'-er-Ing,  a.    [OVERPOWER.!  Irre- 

sistible; vanquishing  by  superior  strength  or 
force  ;  too  strong,  too  powerful. 

'*  Conquered  with  an  owrrpou>rri*g  force  and  evidence 

of  the  most  concerning  truths."—  South  :  Sermont.  vol. 

v..  ser.  11. 

6-ver-p6%'-er-Ingr-l&  adv.    [Eng.  over- 

pmoering  ;  -ly.\     1  11  an  overpowering  manner; 
with  superior  force. 


*  6-ver-prals'-Ingt  «.   [Eng.  over,  and  pra{*v 

ing.]    Excessive  piuise  ;  tinttery. 

"  Serpent,  thy  overvraiting  leaves  In  donbt 
The  virtue  »f  Unit  fruit.       Milton:  P.  L^  Ix.  «ii 

*  o-ver-proa9h  ,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  prtack.} 
To  preach  in  a  style  above  thecomprelu  nsi<>n 
of  the  congregation.    (Gattden  ;   Ttara  oj  the 
Church,  p.  117.) 

*  6-ver-prgM',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  press,  v.J 

To  bear  upon  witli  irresistible  force  ;  to  over- 
whelm, to  crush,  to  overpower. 

"Tna  overpretted  spirit*." 

SlKitctp.  ;  Pertcltt.  111.  t, 

*  O-Ver-prSss'-or,  «.      [Eng.  overpress;  suff. 
-or.]    Au  oppressor. 

"FiU  Stephen  calleth  him  '  Vlolentus  Csutli  iucm- 
hator.'  that  is.  the  vluleut  Ofvrprntor  of  KeuL"—  f. 
Uoliand  :  Ctimden,  p.  SS2. 

6  vcr  press  ure  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
over,  and  pressure.]  Undue  or  excessive  prea- 
sure  ;  specif.,  enforced  overwork  in  Bchcx>U. 

"  It  seema  that  this  overpreuur*  Is  a  siiecles  of 
bogey,  wbk-b  shrinks  Into  very  small  dimuiMuu* 
and  loses  most  of  ita  terror  wheti  fairly  run  down."  — 
Athtnmum,  Aug.  »,  u«o.  p.  M7. 

*  6-ver-prize'f  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  pri*e,  v.> 

1.  To  prize  or  value  too  highly;  to  over 
value. 

"  Nor  life  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear." 

flt»*t.  Th*  WUk. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value. 

**  That  which  .  .  .  o'trpriteil  all  popular  Tnte," 

SAatetp.  ;  Tmiptit,  L  3. 

o'-ver-pr^-dao-tion,  *.  [Eng.  over,  and 
production.]  Excessive  producticn  ;  produo 
tiou  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

o  ver-prompt',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  prompt,  a.] 
Too  prompt,  too  ready,  too  eager. 

*  6-  vcr-  prompt  -n€ss,  «.    [Eng.  over,  and 
promptness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
overprompt  ;  too  great  eagerness  or  readiness. 

"Out  of  this  has  sprung  an  overt>romi>tn*tt  in  luauy 
young  uieu  to  raiseauuarrel."—  Ualet:  Remuinct;  Of 

eiim 

*  d-ver-pr^-por'-Uon,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and 
proportion,  v.J     To  make  of  too  great  a  pro- 
portion. 

6  ver  provid',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  proud.\ 
Proud  to  excess  :  too  proud. 

"  Being  vvcrproud  with  up  and  blood." 

.  :  Kidtard  //.,  ill.  4. 


,  a.  (  Eng.  over,  and  pro- 
vident,]   Too  provident  or  sparing;  niggardly. 

*  6-ver-pr6-v6ke',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  nudpro~ 
voice.  ]    To  provoke  too  much. 

"  It  jgrieves  him  to  b*  otwpmvoiced  to  oarponish- 
tnent.  —  tip.  UaU  :  Occa*.  Jfeditationt,  136. 

'o-ver-piir  -chase,  v.f.  (Eng.  over,  and 
purchase,  v.]  To  pay  too  much  for.  (Gentle- 
man Instructed,  p.  280.) 

*  o'-ver-pur-^hase,  ».    [OVERPURCHASE,  v.) 
A  dear  bargain;    something  for   which  too- 
much  has  been  paid.    (Collier  :  English  Stage, 
p.  161.) 

*6  ver-queU',   v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  ytull.] 
To  quell,  to  subdue,  to  overpower.] 
"  The  nnrulle  spirits  orerqtttH." 

Bp.  Ball:  Mleffv  on  Dr.  Witakfr. 

o-vcr-qui'-^t-n^ss,  s.  [Eng.  oyer,  and  quiet- 
ness.} Too  much  quietness. 

*  o-ver-r&ck',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  rocJt,  v.] 
To  torture  excessively  ;   to  put  too  great  a 
strain  upon.    (Nashe  :  Introd.  to  Green's  J/ena- 
phon,  p.  8.) 

o  ver  rake',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  rafce.] 

MmJ.  ;  To  break  in  upon,  as  a  slilp,  when 
the  waves  break  in  upon  her  riding  at  anchor 
in  a  head  sea. 

o  ver  rank',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  rank.  *.] 
Too  rank  or  luxuriant. 

"  Things  overriink  do  never  kindly  ttear." 

Drayton  :  LcoetidofO.  CromwtH, 

6-ver-rate',  v.t.  [Bug.  oiwr,  and  ra^e,  v.]  To 
rate  or  value  too  highly  ;  to  overestimate. 

"  t""trrat*  their  happiness."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Bug., 
oh.  ill. 

6-Ver-rea9h',  v.t.  &  I.    [Eng.oiwr,  and  reach.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*1.  To  reach  beyond  or  above;  to  rise 
above  ;  to  extend  beyond. 

"  Neither  overreach  nor  6*11  short  of  the  other  end  o* 
the  lower.'—  Btddoct:  On  M'lthrmaticaf 


t&te,  fit,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6ti 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  whd.  sin ;  mute,  oftb,  eiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  Hill ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  «u  =  kw. 
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•2.  To  overtake  ;  to  catch  up. 
*  So  that  at  length,  alter  long  wearj  ohnee.  .  ,  . 
He  mwrratvM  him-"       ty/e/ucr  :  f.  V-.  VI  111  60. 

S.  To  deceive  by  cunning ;  to  cheat,  to 
Outwit,  to  get  the  better  of. 

'•  Tnflir  cupidity  ootrrtacl-cd  Itaelf."— Vacautoji: 
gist  Una.,  ch.  xv 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 
"Self-waking,  granping.  ovtrrsaching  allies."— Mao. 
miilni/  •  m*t.  Eng.,  ch.  x  v. 

f  2.  Mcmige:  A  horse  Is  said  to  overreach 
when  he  brini-s  his  hinder  feet  too  far  for- 
wards, and  strikes  his  toes  against  his  fore- 
shoes.  (Farrier'*  Diet.) 

5-ver-reaoh'-er,  ».  [Eng.  omrrawh;  •«•] 
On-  who  overreaches,  deceives,  or  tricks 
another ;  a  cheat 

*  6-ver-re»d',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  read  1  To 
read  over  ;  to  peruse. 

"  She  oft  and  oft  It  owraf." 

fipcruer     P.  Q.,  III.  xi  BO. 

«-Ter-r8ad'-l-iy,  mlv.  [Eng.  owr,  and 
rtadily.]  Too  readily  ;  with  excessive  readi- 
ness or  willingness. 

d-ver-rSad'-I-ne«»,«.  [Eng.  over,  tmAreaili- 
ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
ready  ;  excessive  or  undue  readiness  or  will- 
ingness. 

*  6-ver-rSad'-^,  o.     [Eng.  omr,  and  ready.] 
Too  ready  or  willing. 

^o-ver-rStf-kdn,  v.t.  [Eng.  oatr,  and 
ncknn.]  To  reckon,  compute,  or  estimate  too 
highly. 

"If  we  will  need*  owrreeJcon  our  condition  we  do  but 
help  t<i  aggravate  our  owu  wretchedness*."— By*  Hail; 
Bttim  qftHlead,  f  ». 

*  d-ver-red',  vj.    [Eng.  o»er,  and  red.)    To 
Bmear  or  cover  over  with  a  red  colour. 

"Go,  prick  thy  face.  Mid  averred  thy  (Mr." 

SV.*«p.  -   j/.crAatA,  v.  3. 

•fo-ver-rS-fine',  «.*.    [Bug.  oy 
To  retine  too  much. 

d-ver-re'-fine'-mentt  fc  [Eng.  over,  and 
refinement.}  Excessive  retinement ;  relinement 
with  an  affectation  of  nicety. 

*  d-ver-rSnt',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  rent.]    To 
rent  too  highly  ;  to  rackrent. 

o  -vcr- rid',  o  ver-rid'-den,  pa,  par.  or  a. 
[OVERRIDE.] 

£-ver-lide',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  rfcfe,  v.] 

1.  To  fatigue  or  exhaust  by  too  much  or  too 
long  riding. 

*  2.  To  overtake  and  pass  In  riding. 

"My  lord,  I  overrode  him  on  the  way.™ 

M.iAvv. .'  3  Anrjr  /K,  L  L 

*  3.  To  ride  or  drive  over. 

"The  carter  overriden  with  his  carte," 

Ckauetr:  C.  T..  1,024. 

4.  To  supersede,  to  annul ;  to  do  away  with. 

"  The  T>«mocr*tlc  majority  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  override  Ms  reto.  "—/><»«  Mall  (iuzcttc,  Nov.  9,  1882. 

overrlghteous  (as  j-ver-rit'-yus),  a. 
[Eng.  over,  and  righteous.]  Atfucting  excessive 
righteousness. 

*  o-ver-rig'-Xd,  o.    [Eng.  otwr.  and  rigid.} 
Too  rigid,  too  severe. 

» o-ver-rig'-dr-oiis,  a.  (Eng.  owr.  and 
ripoi  ot«.J  Too  rigorous. 

"These  perchance  ara  over  riyortntt."— Try  mtt :  Bit- 
trio-Matt  U,  V  10. 

6-yer-rfpe',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  ripe.]  Too 
ripe  ;  ripe  to  excess. 

"  Th v  yean  an  lip*  aud  o*9rrtpt.m 

Milton:  f.  R.,  Hi  II, 

6-Ter-rip'-en.  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  ripen.} 
To  make  too  ripe ;  to  ripen  too  much. 

"  Why  droops  my  lord.  like  overripm'd  corn?" 

Shtttetp.  :  2  Henry  VI,,  t  f. 

*  d-ver-roastf,  v  (.     [Eng.  oner,  and  roast,  v.] 

To  roast  too  much  ;  to  cook  overmuch ;  hence, 
to  make  completely  ready.  (Shakesp. :  Cymbe- 
line,  v.  4.) 

6-ver-rAle',  v.f.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  rule,  v.] 

A*  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  lan^ua^e ; 

1.  To  influence  with  predominant  power ;  to 
wrcise  dominion,  authority,  or  command 
over. 


Their  will." 


Milton:  P.L.,  11L  H4 


2.  To  reject  the  arguments,  pieas,  or  objec- 
tions of. 

"He  was  again  ovnrulwf."— Macautay :  ffitt.  gng.. 
eh.  xiii. 

II.  Law:  To  disallow,  to  reject;  to  rule 
against ;  as,  The  objection  was  overruled. 

'•The  overruling  of  tbe  veto  of  tbe  other  tribunes  by 
Llciniua  Mini  tt«xtiu8."  —  Lcwii:  Cred,  Early  Koman 
Mitt.  (ItiUJ.  a  880. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  exercise  rule  or  autho- 
rity ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 

"  Thus  he  that  overruled,  I  overswayed." 

ShaJcap. :  Kemu  *  Adonis,  1W. 

O-ver-rul'-er,  ».    [Eng.  overrule);  -er.]   One 
who   or  that  which   overrules,  directs,    or 

governs. 

"  Proof,  the  ovemtler  of  opinions."—  Stttnejf  :  Defence 
Of  Potty. 

6-ver-r6l'-lng,  pr.  par.  or*.    [OVERRULE.] 

*  o-ver-rul'-Ing-I^,  orft*.    [Eng.  overruling; 
•ly.]    In  an  overruling  manner. 

o-vcr  run', »  o-ver  renne,*  o-ver-runo, 

v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  run.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
•  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  run  over ;  to  spread  over ;  to  grow 
over;  to  overspread. 

"Tbe  chilling  cold  did  ow^rrim*  their  bones." 

Surrey  :   Virgil ;  .t.neid  1L 

2.  To  invade  and  harass  by  hostile  incur- 
sions. 

"If  be  ftdTancefl  Into  Connaiigbt.  let  us  overrun 
Leluater.*1— Mactiultiy :  Hist.  Eng,.  ch.  xvii. 

*  3.  To  take  possession  of ;  to  possess,  to 
fill. 

"HewMopem'n  with  melancholy  humours,"— fijm. 
yan ;  fUs/rim*  Frogrns,  yt.  ii. 

*  4.  To  subdue,  to  oppresa. 

"That  none  of  them  the  feeble  overren." 

Sjxnuer.  F.Q.t  V.  1L  If. 

6.  To  injure  by  treading  or  trampling  down. 

"ThAttiowla  all  trampled  and  overrun."— Spenter  : 
State  o/  frelitnd.  • 

*  6.  To  outrun  ;   to   run   taster  than  and 
leave  behind  ;  to  outstrip  in  running. 

'•  Ahtmaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
CusbL"— 2  Samtut  xviii.  23. 

It.  Print. :  To  carry  over  parts  of  lines, 
columns,  or  pages  in  corrections,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter,  or  in  the  contraction 
or  expansion  of  columns. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  run  or  pass  over  or  by. 

"  Dlsuls'd  aud  troden  downe  of  alt  that  otwrrann." 
Denser  •  f.  <J..  IV.  Till.  M. 

2.  To  be  in  excess  or  superabundance  ;  to 
run  over ;  to  overflow. 

"  Though  yon  have  left  me, 
Yet  still  my  soul  o'er  runt  with  fondness  towards  you." 

Smut. 

IL  Print. .'  To  extend  beyond  the  proper  or 
desired  length. 

"  d-ver-riin'-ner,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  rwnner.] 
One  who  overruns ;  an  invader. 

"Vandal  o'errunnert,  Guths  ID  literature." 

Lottflace :  Luctuta,  pt.  it 

6-Ver-sall',v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  sail,  v.] 
Arch. :  To  project  beyond  the  general  face. 

*  6-ver-s&f -u-rate,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and 
saturate.}    To  saturate  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-say'.  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  aay.]  To  say 
over ;  to  repeat. 

*  6  vcr  scape',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  find  scape.] 
To  escape. 

*  6  vcr  score',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  «ore,  v.] 
To  score  or  draw  a  line  or  lines  over ;  to  erase 
by  lines  drawn  over. 

"The  word*  "and  serrant*  had  been  first  written 

and  then  overtcored."—P<* :   Workt  (1804),  ii.  352. 

*  6'-ver-sea»  ce.  &  o.dv.    [Eng.  over,  and  sea.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea ;  not 
native. 

"  The!  will  ponder  their  Ulke  with  ouerttti language." 
—  Wilt  m:  Arttaf  W'"tnri>itic,  p.  1M. 

B.  As  f»h\  ;  Over,  beyond,  or  across  the 
sea;  abroad. 

6-ver-seam  -ing,  «.     [Eng.  over,  and  seam- 
ing. } 
Sewing :  The  same  as  OVERCASTING  (q.v.)t 

*  d'-ver-*ea$,    adv.      [Eng.  over,  and    seas.] 
The  same  as  OVERSEA  (q.v.). 

"Sick  of  home,  went  »rWMat  for  change." 

Tennyion:  W.ilk  to  the  SfatL 


o  ver-»9ent',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  scent,  v.] 

1.  To  scent  to  excess. 

2.  To  scent,  so  as  to  hide  or  disguise  the 
original  smell. 


ij-lo's'-I-ty.  *.  [Eng.  over, 
and  scrupulosity.]  The  quality  or  slate  of 
being  overscrupulous  ;  overscrupulousiiess. 

o  ver  scru'  pu  loiis,  a.     [Eng.   over,   and 
scrupulous.]    Too  scrupulous  ;  scrupulous  to 

excess. 

6-ver  scru'  pulous  ness.  ».    [Eng.  op«r, 
and    scrupulousness.]      The   same   as   OVER- 

BCRUPULO3ITY  (q.V.). 

*  &-ver-sear9h'.  v.fc     [Eng.  over,  and  search, 
v.]    To  search  over  or  through  ;  to  examine. 

"  I  had  ourr.^arched  all  my  booke,"—  Sir  7*.  Mart: 

W  orb's,  i>.  «23. 

*  o-ver-seas'-in,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  season, 
».]    To  season  too  much  ;  to  give  too  high  or 
strong  a  relish,  flavour,  or  taste  to.  (Lit.  A  Jig.) 

"  Overuteuorid  with  base  anger." 

lifdum.  A  fM.  :  I'ilyrim,  IT.  1 

6-ver-see',  *  o-ver-se,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  q/fep. 

seoit.,  f  10111  off./-  —  over,  and  se6n  =  to  see.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  look  down  upon  ;  to  despise. 

*  2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  over  or  by  ;  to 
omit,  to  neglect  ;  not  to  notice. 

"  They  would  wye  or  doo  a  thyng  and  cannot  well 
come  thereon,  but  iuia»e  »iul  uuertee  tnemselft:  in  the 
asaaye."—  Hir  T.  More  :  Worket.  p.  14&, 

3.  To  overlook,  to  superintend  ;  to  look  or 
see  after. 

"Thou,  Collatln*.  shalt  ovrrtee  this  win." 

Siutkevp.  :  Xitpt  of  Lucres*,  1,101k 

*  4.  To  deceive  ;  to  cause  to  err. 

"Such  overseen,  as  the  overseers  of  this  building. 
would  be  no  oprrswH  as  to  raalce  tliat  wliich  U  nar- 
rower, contain  that  which  la  larger."  —  Hvlydny 

5.  To  look  over  or  through  ;  to  peruse, 

"  And  whan  she  wist  how  th«t  It  stood. 
And  tuul  her  bllle»  oueri'-ytte, 
Thei  shulden  haue  answere  ngeyue." 


*  B.  Intrans.  :  To    make  an  oversight  ;  to 
miss  ;  to  neglect  to  see  or  notice. 

d-ver-seen',     *  o  -ver  scene,    *  o-ver- 

scyne,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [OVERSEE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Overlooked,  unnoticed. 

2.  Superintended;  looked  after. 

*  3.  Tipsy. 

"Well   ulgh   whittled,  almost  drunk*,  somewhat 

overteene."—Cotgrave. 

6  vcr  seer",  *o-verHWart*.  [Eng.otjer«(€); 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  oversees  or  overlooks  ;  a  super- 
intendent, a  superior,  an  inspector. 

"  Those  ourrteart  which  we  now  call  byshops  alter 
the  Greke  word."—  TynUnll  :  Wnrket.v  26i 

2.  English:  A  parochial  officer,  whose  main 
duty  is  to  make  provision  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish.    They  are  appointed  annually  in  each 
parish  by  the  justices  from  a  list  of  names 
submitted  to  them  ny  the  vestry  of  the  parish. 
The  office  is  compulsory  and  unpaid.     The 
primary  duty  is  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  of  their 
respective  parishes,  for  whlfh  purpose  they 
are  empowered  to  make  and  levy  rates  upon 
the  several  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

3.  In  this  country,  the  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  official  on  a  Southern  plantation 
who  had  control  of  the  slaves. 

Overseer  of  highway*;  ID  some  of  the  States, 
an  officer  who  has  charge  of  tbe  building  and 
repairing  of  tbe  public  roads. 


,  «.    [Eng.  overseer  ;  -ship.] 
Tbe  office,  position,  or  station  of  an  overseer. 

d-ver-seir,  v.t.    To  sell  more  of  anything 

ttian  is  accessible  or  deliverable. 
6-ver-«6f  (  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  •€*,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  bottom  upwards  ;  to  upset,  to 
throw  over,  to  overthrow. 

"  Lest  Ktorms  should  overtet  the  leanliur  j'lle, 
Deciduous."  Cow^er  :  T<t*k.v,39. 

*  2.  To  subvert,  to  destroy,  to  overthrow. 
*3.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 

*  4.  To  crowd,  to  till  too  full. 

"  In  the  common  bout,  which  wna  overwt  with  m*v 
.'  —  H  oweU  :  Letter*,  p.  16L 


boll,  bo> ;  poiit,  J6W1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  cbln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -ln« 
tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -Uon,  -9ion  =  zhun»    -ciou*,  -tioua,  -slouc  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel.  del. 
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overset— overstay 


5.  To  overcharge  ;  to  assess  too  highly. 

"The  usurers  and  publican*  .  .  .  to  make  theirmost 
•dyjuitatjw,  did  overtet  the  people."—  Tyndal*  :  Wvrke*, 


it  71. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  turn,  or  be  turned  over  ; 
to  be  upset  or  overthrown. 

"  Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  axle-tree 
which  will  so  far  counter,  nine  what  IB  above  it.  that 
It  will  very  much  prevent  the  overeettinff."  —  Morti- 
mer :  Hutbandry. 

•o'-ver-sifit,  s.    [OVERSKT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  oversetting  or  overthrowing  ; 
the  state  of  being  overset  or  overturned  ;  rain. 

2.  An  excess,  a  superfluity. 

*d-ver-sew'  (ew  an  6),  r.t  [Eng.  over,  and 
sew.]  To  embroider.  [See  example  under 
OVERSOW,  2.] 

-  o-ver-shade'.  v.t.    [Eng.  over  and  tthade,  v.] 
To  cover  with  shade,  to  shade  ;  to  render  dark 
or  gloomy,  to  overshadow. 

"  A  conspicuous  tuft  of  ash  tree*  which  o**rthtid*» 
the  ruined  church."  —  Macaulag  ;  iiitt,  Eng.,  cb.  xrl. 

o  ver  shad  6w,  *  over  schad  owe,   v.t. 

[JLS.    oftrscead  ian  ;      from   ofer  =  over,  and 
jceodian  =  to  shade.] 

1.  To  throw  a  shade  or  shadow  over  ;  to 
overs  hade. 

"  On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 
Owerthadowed  all  the  place." 

Long/Mm  :   Waiter  eon  der  Yogtlveid. 

*2.  To  shelter,  to  protect;  to  cover  with 
protecting  or  fostering  influence. 

"  On  her  should  come 

The  Holy  Gho*t  and  the  power  of  the  highest 
PSdBiWfili1  Mil  ton  :  P.  A'.,  1.  140. 

•  6-ver-shad  -OW-er,  *.     [Eng.  overshadow; 

-er.]    One  who  or  that  which  overshadows,  or 
throws  a  shade  over  anything. 

"  No  oppressors  of  the  people,  no  overthadowert  of 
the  crown."—  Bacon  ;  Letter  to  the  King  (Jau.  2.  1618). 

•o-ver-shad'-dw-^,     *  o  ver  shad  ow 

le,  a.    [Eng.  overshadow;  -y.]     Overshadow- 
ing.   (P.  Holland:  Pliny,  xvi.  26.) 

*d-ver-8hake'.  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  shake.] 
1.  To  disperse. 

"  That  haet  th  U  winter's  weather  oeerAake." 

Chaucer  :  The  Auembly  of  Fowtee. 

8.  To  shake  excessively. 

O'-ver-Shave,  *-     [Eng.  over,  and  shave.] 

Coopering  :  A  jointer  having  a  concave-edged 
bit,  on  which  the  backs  of  staves  are  dressed. 

*  6-ver-shine',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  shine.] 

1.  To  shine  upon,  to  illumine.    (ShaJcesp.  : 
S  King  Henry  VI.t  it.  1.) 

2.  To  ontahine,  to  excel  in  lustre. 
(Gauden  :  Tears  of  the  Cknrch,  p.  040.) 

«'-ver  Shoe,  s.    [Eng.  orer,  and  shoe,  B.] 

1.  An  india-rubber  shoe  to  protect  the  usual 
foot-covering  while  walking  in  muddy  streets  ; 
•  goloshe. 

2.  A  shoe  of  buffalo-hide,  hair  inward,  used 
ID  sleighing  or  winter  travelling. 

6-ver-sho6t,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  shoot.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  shoot  over,  as  water  on  a  wheel. 

|OVER3HOT-  WH  EEL.  ] 

2.  To  shoot  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"  Not  to  overshoot  his  game,  but  stand  right  and  fair 
In  case  a  wlsh'd  for  change  should  bring  fanaticism 
•gain  Into  fashion."—  South:  Sermon*,  vol.  v..  Mr.  12. 

*3.  To  fly  beyond  ;  to  pass  swiftly  over. 

".HiL'h-nviaed  on  fortune's  hill,  new  Alpe*  lie  spies, 
O'erihoott  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies." 

Sarte. 

*  4.  To  go  beyond,  to  exceed. 

"  Frond  of  his  speed  to  overthoot  the  truth." 

Cowper:  Convertation.  €«. 

•5.  To  defeat,  to  foil. 


"  Ti«  in  .t  the  first  time  yon  «re  o. 

Shake*?.  :  Henry  V.,  ill.  7. 

*6.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk  or  in- 
toxicated. 
*  B.  Intrans.  ;  To  fly  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"Often  It  drops,  or  ortrtfioots  by  the  disproportions 
•f  distance  or  application."—  Cottier:  On  Keaton. 

If  7*0  oversftoot  one's  self;  To  venture  too 
far  ;  to  assert  too  much. 

"1  doubt  me,  yon  shall  much  overtkoot  ymtmt/."— 
r:  On  Ireland. 


•-ver-ShSt',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERSHOOT.] 

overshot- wheel,  «.  A  form  of  water- 
wheel  in  which  the  water  flows  upon  or  near 
the  top  of  the  wheel.  It  acts  principally  by 


gravity,  though  some  effect  Is  of  course  due 
to  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  arrive*. 
Some  overshot  wheels  have  a  circular  rack  <T 
cogged  rim  near  the  periphery,  so  as  to  bring 
the  body  of  water  in  close  proximity  to  a 
pinion  which  communicates  the  motion  to 
the  machinery. 

*  o-ver-shroud',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  shroud, 
v.]  To  overshadow,  to  darken.  (Breton  : 
Countess  of  Petnbroke's  Love,  p.  23.) 

6  -ver-sight  0/ft  silent),  *  o-ver-syght,  s. 
[Eng.  over  and  sight).] 

1.  Superintendence,   care,  overlooking,  su- 

pervision. 

"  They  gav*  tlie  money,  being  told  unto  them  that 
had  the  oeertiyht  of  the  house."—  2  Klnyt  xil  11. 

2.  A  mistake,  neglect,  omission,  inadvert- 
ence. 

"That  o*er*iffht  at  you™  In  not  aakiag  &"  one.  '— 

Bnitytin  :  Pilyrim't  Propreu,  pt.  U. 

•3.  Escape. 


*  o  ver  size    (1),  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  size 
(IX]    To  surpass  in  bulk. 

"ThoM  bred  In  a  mountainous  country  ontrrriat  those 
that  dwell  on  low  level*."—  Sandyt  :  Journey. 

*  o-ver-si*e'  (2\  v.t.      PEng.  over,  and  size 
(2).]    To  cover  over  with  viscid  matter  ;  to 
smear  over. 

"  Thus  n'erttMtd  with  coagulate  gore," 

XbaJtetp.  ;  Samlet.  11.  1 

*  6  ver  skip  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  skip,  v.] 

1.  To  skip  or  leap  over  ;  to  pass  by  leaping. 

2.  To  pass  over  ;  to  skip  ;  to  neglect. 

"  Huge  great  block*  that  I  have  oemUnped  in  this 
whole  book."— 


—  Bp.UaU:  Antver  to  *e  rMsVl 
fymnuiu. 

3.  To  escape. 

"  But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'ertkip." 
ShaJtetp.  :  Lear,  lit  «. 

*o  ver  skip'  -per,  a.  [Eng.  overskip;  •er.] 
One  who  overskips* 

6  ver  slaugh'  (-ik  silent),  v.t.  [Out  over- 
sloan  =  to  skip  over.]  To  pass  over  in  favour 
of  something  else  ;  to  obstruct  :  as,  To  over- 
slaugk  a  bill  in  the  legislature.  (American.) 

6-  ver  sleep',  v.t.  [Bug.  over,  and  sleep,  v.l 
To  sleep  beyond  :  as,  To  oversleep  the  usual 
time  of  rising.  Frequently  used  reflexively  : 
as,  I  overslept  myself. 

*  6-  ver-slide',  v.i.     [Eng.  oter,  and  elide,  v.] 

To  slip,  slide,  or  pass  by. 

*  O-ver-slight   (gh  silent),  a.      [Eng.  ooer, 
and  slight,  a,J    Too  slight,  too  thin,  too  unsub- 
stantial.   (Bp.  HaU:  Of  Contentation,  §8.) 

*6-ver-Siip',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  slip,  v.] 
To  let  pass  by  unnoticed,  undone,  or  neg- 
lected ;  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"  Some  advantageous  nick  of  time,  which.  If  over- 
aipt  and  let  EO.  either  the  price  fail*  or  the  thing 
fails."—  Sout  A  .'  Sermon*,  vol.  xi.,  ser  10. 

•6-ver-sldw'  v.t.  [OVERSLOW,  o.]  To  ren- 
der slow,  to  check,  to  slacken,  to  retard. 

"  But  .  .  .  able  to  trash,  or  ovcrtZote  thU  furious 
driver."—  Hammond  :  Work*,  iv.  663. 

6'-ver-slow,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  slow.}  Too 
slow, 

o'-vers  man,  *.    [Eng.  over,  and  man.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  overseer. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  An  umpire  appointed  by  a 
submission  to  decide  where  two  arbiters  have 
differed  in  opinion,  or  named  by  the  arbiters 
themselves  under  powers  given  to  them  by 
the  submission. 

*  6-  ver-smlt'  ten,   o.      [Eng.    over,    and 
smitten.]    Excessively  pleased. 

"  Many  lines  I'd  written, 

Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  opertmitten.* 
Xeatt:  To  C.  Comten  Clarke. 

*  6-ver-»n6w't  v.t    [Eng.  over,  and  enow,  v.] 

L  To  cover  with  snow. 

"  Beaaty  o'ertnowed,  and  barenees  every  where." 

Khakeip.  :  Sennet  L 

2.  To  cover  as  with  snow  ;  to  whiten. 

"  Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ermowed  my 
head."  Oryden  :  ViryU  ;  .Sneid  v.  US. 

*  O-Ver-SOld',  o.    [Eng.  owr,  and  sold.]    Sold 
for  too  much  or  at  too  great  a  rate  ;  sold  for 
more  than  its  value. 

"  The  thing  call'd  life  with  ease  t  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  overlaid  to  purchase  fame.  ' 

;  firgU  ;  .JCnefd  It  2*5. 


O~ver-so6n',  udi\  [Eng.  over,  and  «<xm.]  Too 
soon,  too  early. 

"The  lad  may  prove  well  enough.  If  he  ovtrtoon 
think  not  too  well  of  hinueU."— Sidney. 

*6-ver-s6r'-r6w,  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
sorrow.]  To  grieve,  sorrow,  vex,  or  afflict  to 
excess. 

"The  much-wronged  and  ovtrtorrvwed  «Ut*  of 
matrimony. "— Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  (Pref.) 

*  6-ver-»6W,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  sow,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  sow  a  crop  over  one  already  ex- 
isting.     (Probably    with    reference    to*  the 
superseminai-U  of  Matt.  xiii.  25  of  the  Vulgate.) 

[HUPERSEMINATION.] 

"The  enemy  wtnotot  the  field  of  his  heart  with 
t*n6."—Ada>nt:  Warkt,  1.  4S. 

2.  Fig. :  To  besprinkle. 

"An  acure  scarf  all  overtowii 
With  crowned  awords." 

Sylvetter :  Panaretve,  !«. 

H  Oversown  in  this  last  example  may  perhaps 
be  pa.  par.  of  oversew  =  to  embroider. 

*  6  ver-span',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  tpa*,  *.) 
To  span,  reach,  or  extend  over. 

*  6  ver  span  -gled  (le  as   el),  a.     [Eng. 
over,  and  spangled.]     Studded  with  anything 
bright  and  sparkling. 

"  Tii  lilue.  and  oeertpanffted  with  a  million 
Of  little  eye*."  Xcati :  KndynUon.  I  «7t. 

*  o  ver  speak',  t>.i,  &    (.     [Eng.  over,  and 
tpeak.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  speak  too  much  ;  to  use 
too  many  words. 

B.  Trans.:  To  speak  more  than;  to  use 
more  words  than. 

*  o-ver-spe'nt',  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  spent.] 
Exhausted,  wearied. 

"  O'crtpent  with  heat  hie  breath  he  faintly  draw." 
Mueden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorpkoiet  X. 

*  o-ver-spln',  v.t.    [Eng.  over.and  spin.]    To 
spin  out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  to  protract  too 
long. 

"Things  were  prepafd,  debated,  and  then  don*. 
Not  rashly  broke,  or  vainly  ovtrtpun.' 

Cartwriffh*  :  Death  qf  air  Bcvill  GlenviU. 

*o-ver-spradde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  gf  v. 

[OVERSPREAD.] 

6-ver-spread,  v.t.  ft  i     [Eng.  over,  and 

spread.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spread  over ;  to  cover. 

"  The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'ertfiread. 

And  boughs  sliall  weave  a  covering  fur  your  head. 

Dryden  :  Virytt  ;  AW.  1.  l  li. 

2.  To  scatter  over. 

*  B.  l nimits. :  To  be  spread  over ;  to  be 
scattered  over. 

*  o -ver  spring ,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  spring, 
v.J    To  spriug  or  leap  over ;  to  overtop ;  to 
surmount. 

**  As  preyeth  hire  to  gret  a  flood  to  bring 
That  five  fadome  at  the  leait  it  opertpring 
The  highest  rock."  Chaucer:  C.  T..n,*n. 

*  6-ver-stand',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  stand, 
v.l    To  stand  too  much  upon  price  or  con- 
ditions ;  to  lose  by  making  extravagant  de- 
mands. 

"  What  madtuaa  would  o'trttand  his  market  twice!" 
Dryden  :  Thevcritut ;  IdyL  *. 

'  6  ver  stare',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
stare,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  outstare ;   to   look   more 
fiercely  than. 

"  I  would  o'erttare  the  sterceBt  eyea  that  look.** 

Miaketp. :  Merchant  iff  Venice,  ii  I. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stare  wildly. 

"Some  warlike  sign  most  be  naed  :  either  a  slovenly 
bus  kill,  or  an  overttariny  frounced  hea<L"— jUcAam ; 
HehoUmailer. 

5-ver-8tate',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  sttite,  V.] 

To  exaggerate    in   stating ;   to  state  in  too 
strong  terms. 

*  d-ver-State'-l&  adv.      [Eng.    over,    and 
stately.]      Overbearingly.      (Udal:   Erasmus' 
Apoph.,  p.  306. 

o-vcr  state'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  over,  *nd 
statement.]  An  exaggerated  statement;  ui 
overcoloured  account. 

*  6-ver-Stay,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  stay,  v.] 
To  wait  or  stay  too  long  for ;  to  wait  or  stay 
beyond  the  time  or  duration  of. 

"Nothing  was  so  dangerous  ai  to  ofwnfay  the 
market.'— Jfecaufoy:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xri. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdi, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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ringing  of  our  tuneable  bells."— Church  Belli,  Aug.  20, 
1861, 


O-ver-atep'.  v.t.  &,  i.    {Eng.  over,  and  strp,  v.] 
A.  Trans.  :   To  step  over  or  beyond ;    to 
pass,  to  exceed,  to  transgress. 

"  O'erttep  not  the  modesty  of  uatun*." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

"I   overttfj.it  in  mention  somewhat  of    the   sweet 

??«•?.' 

*  d-ver-stlnk',  v.t.    [Eng,  over,  and  stmfc,  v.] 
To  stink  more  or  worse  than ;  to  exceed  in 
stench. 

"The  foul  lake. 
O'erttunk  their  feet."          Shakcsp. :  Tempett,  iv. 

*  O'-ver-Bto'ck,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  stock,  s.] 
A  superabundance,  an  excess  ;  more  than  is 
sufficient. 

6- ver  stock,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stock,  v.] 
To  stock  too  much ;  to  fill  with  too  great  a 
stock ;  to  overcrowd ;  to  supply  or  furnish 
with  too  great  a  stock  or  supply. 

"The  world's  o'erttock'd  with  prudent  men." 

Dryden  :  The  Medal,  102. 

*  6-ver-Store',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  store,  v.i 
To  store  with  too  much  ;  to  fill  with  too  much 
•tores ;  to  overstock. 

"  Even  the  ocean  itself  would  have  been  long  since 
omrttored  with  fab."— Hale ;  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  208. 

6  ver-8tdr-y,  *.    [Eng.  over,  and  story.] 

Arch. :  The  clerestory  or  upper  story  of  a 
building. 

1 6-ver-strain',  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  over,  and 

it  rain,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strain  or  exert  one's  self 
too  much ;  to  labour  to  excess. 

"With  overstraining  and  earnestness  of  finishing 
their  pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than 
good.* — Dryden:  f>ufret>iuy,  $64. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  stretch  or  strain  too  far  or 
too  much. 

"  Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France 
had  been  overtt  rained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last 
campaign." — ifacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x\. 

•'-ver-atraln,  s.  [OVERSTRAIN,  v.]  Exces- 
sive exertion.  (Richardson :  Grandison,  vi. 
144.) 

*»-ver-atrait'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
straitly.]  Too  straitly,  too  strictly,  too  rigor- 
ously. 

"He  found  himself  overtt railly  tied  up  with  hard 
conditions."— KaMgh;  Jliaf.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii..  $  i. 

*  6-ver-straw,'  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  straw,  v.] 
To  strew  or  scatter  over ;  to  overstrew. 

"The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  ov'rttravfd 
With  sweets."        Shaketp  :  Venus  A  Adoni*,  1.14S. 

*  6-Ver -Stream',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  stream, 
v.]    To  stream  or  flow  over ;  to  pass  over  as  a 
stream. 

"  fferttreamed  and  silver-streaked 
With  many  a  rivulet."         Tennyton :  The  Met. 

0-ver-stretch',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
stretch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stretch  too  far;  to  overstrain. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stretched  or  extended 
too  far. 

"The  tumour  was  gangrened  by  reason  of  the  otw- 
ttretching  of  the  skin."—  Witeman :  Surgery,  bk.  i., 
oh.  xxi. 

*  o-ver'-strew'  (ew  as  6),  *  d-ver-strow1, 

v.t.      [Eng.   over,  and   strew.]     To  strew  or 
scatter  over. 

"The  clammy  surface  all  o'erttroten  with  tribes 
Of  greedy  insects."  Philip*  :  Cider,  L 

Sf-ver-strJct,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  strict.] 
Too  strict  or  sharp. 

•d-ver-stiide',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  stride,  v.] 
To  stride  or  step  over  or  beyond. 
"Into  the  deep  but  fall  how  can  he  chnse, 
ThTAvferttridet  whereon  bin  foot  to  ground?" 

Itrayton ;  Legend  of  T.  Cromwell. 

*6-ver-8trike't  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  andsfrifce,  v.] 
To  strike  beyond. 

"As  he  In  hi*  rage  him  ooerttrookt." 

Spenter:  f.  0...  V.  xl.  18 

ft'-ver-Btrong,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  strong.] 
Too  strong ;  strong  to  excess. 

"  Overttrong  he  wa»  that  way  alao."— Raleigh:  BUt. 
World,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  lit.,  {  S. 

o-ver-atrown',  ;>«.  par.  or  o.    [OVERSTREW.] 

d-ver-Btu'-dl-oiia,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  studi- 
ous.] Too  studious  ;  studious  to  excess, 

*  o-ver-atu'-dl-oua-n&aa,  «.     [Eng.  over, 
and  studiovsness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  overstudious  ;  excessive  study. 


o  ver  subtle  (subtle  as  sut'-el). ».  I  Eng. 
over  and  subtle.]  Too  subtle,  too  cunning,  too 
crafty,  too  deceitful. 

"  Son  of  lapetus,  n'enubtlf.  £<> " 

Cook  :  Hetiod ;  Workt  i  Dayt.  i. 

*  O'-Ver-SUm,  s.      [Eng.  over  and  sum.]    A 
sum  or  quantity  over  ;  a  surplus. 

"Whatever  overturn  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to 
hiin."—Holiiuhed:  Detcript,  llritttin,  ch.  xviit 

*  6- Ver -sup -ply*,    v.t.      [Eng.    over,    and 
supply,  v.]    To  supply  to  excess  ;  to  provide 
with  too  great  a  supply. 

d'-ver-»up-ply, «.  [Eng.over, zmlsupply, s.] 
An  excessive  supply;  a  supply  Jn  excess  of 
demands  or  needs. 

d-ver-aiire'  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
sure.]  Too  sure  or  certain  ;  too  confident. 

"  Persuasion  overture 
Of  like  succeeding."  Milton  ;  P.  &.,  11.  144. 

*  d-ver-swann'-Ing,   a.     [Eng.  over,  and 
swarming.]    Swarming  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-SWay',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  sway.] 

L  To    overrule,  to  direct,  to    control,  to 
govern.    (Byron :  Cain,  ii.  2.) 
2.  To  surpass  in  power.  (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  65.) 

*  6-ver-swelT,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  over,   and 
9well,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  swell  or  rise  above. 

"Fill.  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'ertwll  the  cup." 

Shaketp. :  Juliitt  Cottar,  Iv.  8. 

B  Intrans. :  To  overflow  the  banks. 
"  Let  floods  o'ertwell."       Shaketp. :  Henry  V,,  it.  1. 

6-ver-swift',  *  o-ver-awifte,  o.  [Eng. 
over,  and  swift.]  Too  quick ;  exceedingly 
swift  or  quick. 

"The  stem  unfoldetb  his  overnetfte  arytlnga."— 
Chaucer;  Boethiut,  bk.  ir. 

o'-vert,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  ouvert),  pa.  par.  of 
ovrir  (Fr.  ouvrir)  =  to  open.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Open,  plain,  public,  ap- 
parent. 

"The  way  thereto  ie  so  oitert." 

Chaucer :  Hout  of  Fame,  1L 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  :    Open, 
manifest,    not   co-    / 
vert 

2.  Her.  :  A  term 
applied    to    th^ 
wings  of  birds,  &c., 
when  spread  open    ^^J 
on    either   side   of 

the    head,  as    if 

taking  flight.  OVERT. 

If  (1)  Market  overt:  A  place  where  goods  are 
publicly  exposed  for  sale. 

"Titles,  places,  commissions,  pardons,  were  daily 

•old  in  market  overt  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 

realm."— Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  hi. 

(2)  Pound  overt :  A  pound  open  overhead, 
as  distinguished  from  one  covert  or  close. 

overt-act,  s. 

Law :  An  open  or  manifest  act  from  which 
criminality  is  implied. 

overt-Word,  s.  A  plain,  open  word,  not 
liable  or  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 

6-ver-take',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  take.] 

1.  To  catch  after  pursuit ;  to  come  up  with. 

"  If  tliou  wilt  overtake  ua  hence,  a  mile  or  twain." 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  come  or  fall  upon. 

"  If  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  ye." 

fihaketp.  :  Benrji  Vtll.,  UU  1. 

3.  To  take  by  surprise ;    to  surprise ;  to 
catch. 

"If  a  man  be  overtaken  In  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
— ffalafloWTl.  1. 

*  4.  To  keep  up  ;  to  maintain. 

"The  demand  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely 
overtake  the  supply." — Cattclt'i  Technical  Educator, 
pt,  X.,  p.  251. 

If  The  pa.  par.  has  a  special  meaning  = 
Intoxicated.  Davies  (Supp.  Gloss.)  gives  three 
examples  of  its  use. 

*  d-ver-talk'  (.1  silent),  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  over, 
and  talk,  v.] 

A.  Intrana. :  To  talk  too  much  ;  to  be  too 
talkative. 

B.  To  talk  over ;  to  persuade  by  talking. 

6-ver-taslL'(  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  task,  v.] 
To  burden  with  too  heavy  a  task  or  duty ;  to 


impose  too  heavy  a  task  or  duty  on ;  to  over- 
burden. 

"  To  find  that  out.  good  shepherd,  I  auppose  .  .  . 
Would  overtatk  the  beat  land-pilot's  art," 

Milton:  Comus,  SOfc 

6-ver-tax'»  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  tax,  v.]  To 
tax  too  heavily ;  to  impose  too  heavy  a  tax 
upon.  (Lit.  <L  fig.) 

"They  would  first  overtax  the  landowners."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  25,  1683. 

*  d'-verte,  a.    [OVERT.] 

o'  vcr  te  dl  6us,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  tediotu.] 
Too  tedious  ;  excessively  tedious  or  tiresome. 

*  o  ver  teemed ,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  teen.} 
Worn  out  or  exhausted  by  childbearing. 

"  About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemed  loins." 

Shaketp. :  ffamtet,  ii.  t. 

*  6-Ver-tSmpt't  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  tempt.] 
To  tempt  too  strongly ;  to  tempt  beyond  the 
power  of  resistance. 

*  6  ver- think',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  think.} 
To  overestimate  ;  to  rate  too  highly.    (Sylvet- 
ter;  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  147.) 

6-ver-thrdw',  v.t.  &  t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
throw,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  over ;  to  turn  upside  down. 

2.  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

3.  To  defeat,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 

"  Our  endeavour  Is  not  so  much  to  otwrlArxftc  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reasonable 
causes."— Hooker ;  Kcclet.  Pvlity. 

4.  To  defeat,  to  foil. 

"  Our  devices  still  are  overthrown." 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  iil.  t 

6.  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  Gloster,  that  seeka  to  owrthrow  religion.' 

Shukesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  \.  8. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  over ;  to  turn  over. 
"The  which  stroke  greued  him  so  sore,  that  he  o»er- 

thrve  to  the  erthe,"— Bernert ;    froiuart,   Cronycle, 
vol.  i..  ch.  cclxx. 

6'-ver-throwt  s.    [OVERTHROW,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  overthrowing  or  oversetting; 
the  state  of  being  overthrown  or  overset 

2.  Defeat,  discomfiture. 

"  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow." 

Xhaketp. :  S  Henry  VI..  a  «. 

3.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  The  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plough, 
That  haughty  mark  of  total  overthrow." 

francts:  Horace,  Ode  16. 

4.  Confusion.    (Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  19.) 

5.  Cricket :  A  faulty  return  of  the  ball  by 
one  of  the  field,  whereby  an  additional  run  it 
gained  by  the  striker. 

o'-ver-throw-er,  s.  [Eng.  overthrow;  -cr.) 
One  who  overthrows,  defeats,  or  ruins. 

"  Ovenhrowert  of  the  kingdonie,  and  enemies  to 
n\ls\ou."—Holiwhed:  Hilt.  Scotland  (AD.  1576). 

6-ver-thrown',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [OVER- 
THROW, v.] 

*  6- ver- thwart',  v.t.    [OVERTHWART,  adv.] 

1.  To  oppose. 

2.  To  cross. 

"  Many  of  the  Turks  galleys  were  drowned  by  »ner~ 
thwarting  the  seas."—  Atfham :  Letter  to  the  Felt*** 
of  St.  Johnt. 

o'-ver-thwart,  prep.,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [Eng. 
over,  and  thwart.] 

t  A.  As  prep. :  Across,  over ;  from  side  to 
side  of.    (Cowper:  Task,  i.  169.) 

*  B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Opposite ;  being  or  situate  over  or  across 
the  way. 

"  W«  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthwart  neighbours 
should  hear  us,  and  betray  us  to  the  government," 
—Drydcn.  (Toad.) 

2.  Crossing  anything  not  at  right  angles; 
transverse. 

3.  Perverse,  peevish,  contradictory. 

"Ouerthwert[protervi}tM\luiiwith  proud  thoughtis." 
—Wycliff*:  r««jili. 

4.  Contrary,  adverse,  awkward. 

"Buch  om-rthwart  effects  In  me  they  maka." 

Wynlt  :  The  Loner  to  hit  Bed. 

*  C.  As  adv. :  Over  against ;  across. 
"QvtrthuMirt  to  the  checkstones  in  the  mouth  oi 

Kx.'-U,Jl<nihed:  Daeription of  Britaine.  ch.  xiL 

*  D.  -45  substantive : 

1.  A  cross,  adverse,  or  unfortunate  circum- 
stance or  position.    (Surrey :  Praise  of  Meant 
and  Constant  Estate.) 

2.  Contradiction,  opposition,  quarrelling. 


boil,  b6"^ ;  poTlt,  j6wl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  H 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tlon,  -slon  -  •-•  shun  ;    tiou,  -flon  =  Khun,      cious,    tioua,  -slous  =  ahus.      We,  -die,  Ac. .    bel,  del. 
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*  o'-ver  thwart  IJr,  *  o-ver-thwart-lle, 

adv.     [Eng.  overthwart ;  -ly.] 
1.  Across,  transversely. 

"The  winde  and  water  gun  for  to  rise,  and  oiifir- 
Ihvutr  /it- to  tourue  tlir  welkeii."— Chaucer:  Teitamenl 
o/  Lout.  bk.  i. 

8.  Perversely,  crossly ;  against  the  grain. 

"Rlghtlie  sinothetl  and  wrought  u  It  should,  not 
O0rrtti*>nttlit,  :uid  atfuiimt  the  wood."— A  tchan* : 5c*o/e- 
matfi-r.  bk.  i. 

*  o'  ver  thwart-ness,  «.    [Eng.  overthwart ; 
•MM.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  athwart  or  across. 

2.  Pervereeness,  crossness. 

"The  ovfrt hvfartnau  of  aome  neighbours  interrupted 
It."— Herbert  ;  Li/9,  p.  63. 

*  6-ver-tnr,  v.t.    [Eng.   over,  and  tilt,]    To 
tilt  or  turn  over  ;  to  overturn. 

•'-ver-time.  *.  &  adv,     [Eng.  over,  and  finw.] 

A.  As  subst  :  Time  during  which  one  works 
after  or  beyond  the  regular  or  usual  time. 

B.  As  adv. :   After  or  beyond  the  regular 
or  usual  time  of  working. 

"  According  to  the  bourn  they  worked  overtime." 
Standard.  Oct.  t,  188S, 

*  6  -  ver  -  time'- Itf,    *  o  ver  time  Ilcho. 
*  o-ver   time   He,    '  our   time   lichc, 
adv.  ft  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  timely.} 

A.  -4s  adv. :  Too  early ;  oversoon,   prema- 
turely. 

"Bceres  hon  aren  shad  oMrttouUck*  rpoo  017 
heid."— Cfcuwer;  Botciui,  bk.  i. 

B.  Xs  adj. ;  Premature ;  too  early. 

"  The  vaine  youthful!  f&ntaHle  and  0u'rflm«iH«  death 
of  fathers  wad  thy  brethren.1  -tfoims*«d.-  tfi*(.  Kng. 
tail.  5WJ. 

*  o-ver-tlp'-pled,  *  o-vcr-tfp'-led  (led 

as  eld),  n.     [Eng<  owr,  and  tfppied.]     Intoxi- 
cated,    (P.  Holland  :  Cainden,  p.  493.) 

*  6-ver-tire',  *  o-ver-ty-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
over,  and  rtre,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To  tire  to  excess ;  to  exhaust 
by  fatigue ;  to  tire  out. 

"Though  be  with  dart  the  windy-footed  hlnda  did 
uferiyrr.'  rka.fr .-    YirgtU  ;  *Hn0id>Jt  v  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue ;  to  be  tired  out 

"The  next,  aiul  tutut  be,  for  fear  of  your  oeertlring, 
the  lust  of  our  discourse."— fi/i.  Hall :  Sermon  83. 

*  o  ver-ti'-tle,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  title,  v.] 
To  ;_i ye  too  high  a  title  to. 

O'-vort-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  overt;  -/y.]     In  an 
overt  manner ;  openly,  plainly,  publicly. 

*  d-ver-tolT,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  toil,  v.J 

1.  To  wear  out  or  exhaust  by  too  much 
labour ;  to  overwork. 

"  Where,  overtoiled,  her  heat  to  coot. 
She  bathe*  her  in  the  pleranat  pool." 

Drujfton  :  Poty-Oioion,  *.  J, 

2.  To  cause  to  work  to  excess. 

6'-ver  tone,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  tone.]    The 
same  as  HARMONIC  (q.v.). 

6-ver-tOok',  pret.   &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [OVER- 
TAKE.] 

O-ver-t8p',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  top,  v.] 
1.  To  rise  above  the  top  of;  to  surmount, 
**  When  her  Imperious  faite  her  former  seat  disdains, 
Aud  proudly  overtopt  the  spacious   neighbouring 
IMtoa.  Drai/ton:  Poly-Otbvm,  a.  J. 

*  2.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  O'ertopping  woman's  power." 

iihakrw.  :  Henry  F7/A,  U.  4. 

*  3.  To  obscure  by  superior  excellence ;  to 
throw  into  the  background, 

*  d-ver~td*w'-«r,  v.t.  A  i.    [Eng.  otw,  and 

tower.] 

A.  TraA*. :  To  tower  or  rise  over  or  above. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  or  soar  too  high. 

*  6-Ver-trade',  v.i.    [Eng.  over,  and  trade,  v.] 
To  trade  beyond  one's  capital  or  means;  to 
overstock  a  market. 

"Auy  overtrading  of  the  forralner."— Bacon  : 
Henry  VII.,  p.  go. 

*  6-ver-traV-el,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  travel 
=  travail.]    To  weary,  to  exhaust 

"OttertmuetUny  oure  men  wytb  conttnnall  tojla." 
—Ootdlnyt :  Catar,  foL  801. 

*  o^ver-tread',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  tread,  v.] 
To  tread  down,  to  trample  on. 

"Thetreueth  is  out rtroden,  puttynge  no  trust*  In 
any  thynge  that  is  m  this  worlde. '—PttUm  U.  (Note). 


*  6-ver-treat',  v.t.     [Eng.   over,  and  treat.] 
To  prevail  upon  by  entreaty  or  persuasion  ; 
to  overpersuaae  ;  to  talk  over. 

"  Why  lettes  he  not  my  wordw  sinka  In  his  eares 
So  hard  to  ouertretUe  f"    Surrey :  Virgil* ;  Jfn,  IT. 

*  6-ver-trfp',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  trip,  v.] 
To  trip  or  skip  over  ;  to  walk  or  move  nimbly 
and  lightly  over. 


"  In  inch  a  night 

it  the  dew," 


Did  Thtshe  fearfully  o'ertrip  t 

8k>tke»p. :  Merchant  of  rente*  T.  7. 

*  6-ver-trdw',  v.i.      [Eng.  over,  and  trow.] 
To  trust  too  much  ;  to  be  too  trustful. 

"For  I  am  no  thing  oufrtrotrynye  to  myself   but 
not  in  this  thing.  I  am  lustified."—  it'y&yt.1  1  Cor.  iv. 

O'-ver-true,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  true.}  Too 
true.  (Tennyson, :  Vivien,  570.) 

*  O'-ver-tHiat,  *.    [Eng.  over,  and  (met.  s.] 
Too  much  trust  or  confidence. 

*  6-ver-trusf ,  v.i.    [Eng.  over,  and  trust,  v.] 
To  trust  too  much. 

"Thus  It  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  women  overtrutHng 
Lett  her  will  role/       JIUton  :  F.  L.,  ix.  1,183. 

O'-ver-ture,  *.     [O.  FT.  (Pr.  ouverture\  from 
ovrir  (Fr.  ouvrir)  =L  to  open.)    [OVERT.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  An  opening,  an  aperture. 

"  Dluers  overturn  and  holes  were  made  under  the 
foundiu-yon  by  the  pyouera."—  ffttU  :  Henry  V.  |au  s). 

*  2.  An  opening,  a  disclosure,  a  discovery. 

"  For  If  the  leaat  Imagined  overture 
But  of  conceived  revolt  nun  once  espy." 

Vaniel :  Cieil  Wan,  IL 

*  3.  Opening,  beginning. 

"  Plato  had  K!  ven  the  overture  and  beginning  of  such 
matter."—/*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1.085. 

4.  A  proposal,  an  offer ;  something  ottered 
or  submitted  for  consideration,  acceptance,  or 
rejection. 

"The  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  overture*  to 
England."—  Macnvtay  :  But.  fnff.,  ch.  xiii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  An  introductory  symphony  for 
Instruments,  chiefly  lued  as  an  Introduction 
to  important  musical  compositions,  as  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.     Its  principal  themes  are  often 
taken  from  the  work  it  precedes. 

2.  Presbytenanitm:  A  petition  or  proposal 
from  a  Preahytery,  or  an  individual,  to  the 
highest  court,  which  la  the  General  AJwemMy 
or  the  Synod,   that  a  new  law  be  created, 
an  old  one  aim- IK  led  or  repealed,  or  a  measure 
carried  into  effect.    The  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  Huguenots. 

o'-ver-ture,  v.t.    [OVERTURE,  «.) 

Prenbyterianism, :  To  transmit  an  overture 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  church :  aa,  To 
overture  the  Assembly. 

6-ver-turn',  *  o-ver-torne,  *o-ver- 
tourne,  *  o  ver-turne,  v.t,  &  i.  [Eng. 
over,  and  turn,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  over,  to  npset,  to  overthrow. 

"  Ou  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  Uy  overturned" 

*  1  To  subvert,  to  destroy,  to  ruin,  to  over- 
power. 

"  But  pain  Is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  ooerturnt 
All  patleuce."  Mil  on:  F.  t.  yl.  «* 

*  3.  To  throw  down,  to  abase,  to  humble, 

"  She  can  *reise  that  doeth  in  on  me. 
And  whirle  adouue.  and  ouertourne 
Who  sltteth  highest.* 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  away,  to  depart,  to  turn  aside. 

"  Na  he  unordeynede  u«  of  sum  veyn  speche.  feyn- 
ynge  that  us  overturne  fro  the  sothfaatuesse  of  the 


2.  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed  ;  to  fall. 

"God  madehlrouertorn*,"       Goteer;  C.  A.t  11L 

*  6v-ver-tum,   *.     [OVKBTURN,   v.]    The  act 

of  overturning  or  overth rowing  ;  the  state  of 
being  overturned,  overthrown,  or  ruined ; 
ruin,  overthrow. 

'd-ver-turn'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  overturn; 
•able.]  Capable  "of  being  overturned;  liable 
to  be  overturned. 

"A  commodious  land  carriage  .  .  .  not  being  over- 
tuntaote  liy  any  beignt  on  which  the  wheels  can  pos- 
sibly move."— aiet.  Royal  Society,  IT.  328. 

6 -ver -turn'- fir,  *.  [Eng.  overturn;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  overturns,  overthrows, 
subverts,  or  destroys.  (South:  Sermons,  voL 
vi.,  ser.  2.) 


*  6-ver-twine',  v.t.    [Eng.  wer,  and  twint,  T  1 
To  twine  over;  to  euwre&cne.    (.Shelley.) 

*  6-ver-vaU',  v.t.    [OVEBVEIL.] 

*  o-ver-Val-u-a'-tloii,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and 
valuation.]    The  act  of  overvaluing  ;  too  high 
a  valuation  or  estimate. 

"  But  that  which  Is  guilty  of   the  most  general 
dct'iitv  is  the  overvaluation  of  wi^doiu."—  BithoLi  Bull  . 


*  o-ver-val'-ue,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  value,  v.j 

1,  To  value  too  highly  ;  to  prize  overmuch  ; 
to  value  or  rate  at  tw  high  a  price  or  value  ; 
to  overestimate  ;  to  set  too  high  a  value  on. 

"A  prudeut  care  not  to  overvalue  ourselves  upoii 
any  accouiit  "—  Grew  :  Cormo.  Sacra,  bk.  It,  ch.  riC 

2.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"  A  look  that  oemalufd  the  ransom  of  a  monarch."— 
H.  Hrooto  ;  foot  qf  Quality,  11.  yitt. 

*  o  vcr  vault,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  vault,  Y.] 
To  vault  over.    (Southey:  Thalaba,  Ix.) 

*  d-ver-Vell',  v.t.     [Eng.   over,   and  veil,  v.J 
To  veil,  to  cover,  to  sliroud,  to  obscure,  to 
overshadow. 

14  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  Is  fled  ; 
Whose  [-itchy  mautle  ov«rweti«.t  the  eanh." 

,  \  Henry  vi.,  il.  1 


*  d'-ver-vet%  a,    [Eng.  over,  and  vert.  J    (See 
extract.) 

"Ovtrvert,  which  Is  great  woods  and  trees,  M  well 
those  which  hear  no  fruit  at  those  which  do."-  A'eUon  : 
Lawi  cone.  Game,  u.  231. 

*  o'-ver-vtew  (lew  as  u),  *.    [Eng.  over,  and 
view,  s.}    An  overlooking,  an  inspection. 

"Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  overview  t" 

Shukcip.  :  Lvve't  Labour*  Loit,  iv.  S. 

o-yer-yi'-i-lent,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  violent.} 
Too  violent  ;  violent  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-VOte',  v.f.     [Eng.  over,  and  vote,  w.J 
To  defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes;  to  out- 
number ;  to  outvote, 

"The  lords  and  commons  might  he  content  to  ba 
orervited  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses  "  —  4.4/10 
Ch'trlet:  Silton  BatUike. 

*  o  ver  walk  (I  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and 
walk,  v.]    To  walk  over  or  upon. 

"  A  place  too  wjda  for  a  woman  to  owrrtealt*  well" 
—  Mr  T.  J/ort  :  Market,  p.  770. 

'o-ver  wan-ton,  a.  [Ens.  over,  and 
wanton.}  Too  wanton,  too  licentious. 

"  Youthful  trickn  in  overvunton  vtne." 

BenJomon  •  Horace;  Arte  of  I'oetri*. 

*  6-ver-war',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  war,  v.] 
To  war  over  ;  to  defeat  in  war  ;  to  conquer. 

"The  .  .  .  greatestof  tbe|«eradi<l,  nitertenrreil,  t\y." 
Warner;  Atoiont  England,  bk.  ».,  CU.  XXT. 

6-ver-war'-^,  o.  [Eng.  over,  and  wary.]  Too 
wary,  too  cautious  ;  too  guarded  or  circum- 
spect. 

"  The  one  being  so  overweary,  and  the  other  so  hasty." 
—R+leiyK  :  Bitt.  World,  bk.  T..  ch.  IL.  f  & 

*  0-ver-wash',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  wash,  v.] 
To  wash  over  ;  to  overflow. 

"They  are  left  till  three  tides  'have  overwoji*** 
theuL'—aolinihed:  Deecript.  Eugtand,  bk.  ii,  ch.  Ix. 

*  6  ver-wast  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  watted.} 
Worn  out,  exhausted,  spent. 

"  And  noue  regnrded  to  maintain  the  light, 
Which  being  overmuted.  wns  gone  out." 

Jtraylon:  Barint  Wnrg,Vr. 

*  O-ver-watjh',  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  watch,  v.J 

1.  To  watch  to  excess. 

2.  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by  long  watch- 
ing or  want  of  rest, 

"o-ver-wix',  *  o-ver-  wex,  v.i.  [Em* 
over,  and  wax,  v.J  To  grow  too  much  or  too 
large.  (Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Notu.) 

O'-ver-weak,  o.  [Eng.  over,  and  weak.}  Too 
weak,  too  feeble. 

6-ver-wear',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  www.i 
To  wear  too  much  ;  to  wear  out  ;  to  wear  OP 

waste  away. 

"  Of  all  the  rest  that  most  resemble*  mm. 
Waa  an  oVrwor/i  Ill-favour  d  B»biaiL" 


ttte,  »t,  fire,  amldat,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try. 


*  O-ver-wear'-y,  v.t.  fEng.  over,  and  weary, 
T.]  To  exhuust  or  wear  out  witli  fatigue. 

"0»enoearied    with    watching."—  Dryden:    t'iryit  ; 
Aneid.    (Dad.) 

•o-ver-we'ath'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
weather.]  To  bruise,  batter,  or  damage  by 
violence  of  weather. 

"  With  overve  tther'd  ril>«  anil  ragged  salts." 

Shake*?.  :  Merchant  qf  t'enice,  IL  «. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p5t» 
Syrian.   «a,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


overween— oviparous 
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*  6-ver-ween't  v.i.     [A.3.  ofenoenun  =  to  pre- 
sunie.]    To  titink  too  highly ;  to  entertain  too 
high,  arrogant,  or  presumptuous  thoughts  ;  to 
think  conceitedly. 

"They  that  OWTKVWH, 
And  at  thy  jfrowlmr  virtues  fret  their  spleen." 

Milton  t  Xonnet  It. 

*  o-ver  ween'-er,  a.     [Eng.  ovenoeen ;  -er.} 
One  who   entertains   too   high  an    opinion, 
especially  of  himself ;  a  conceited  person. 

"A  flatterer  of  myself,  an  aovmw.nrr.' 

Jfatsinger:  Parliament  of  Lav*.  li.  1. 

5-ver-ween'-Inff.  *  o-ver- wen-lnde,  pr. 

par.  or  a.,  &*.    [OVERWEES.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Thinking  too  highly  or  con- 
ceitedly, especially  of  one's  self ;  arrogant,  con- 
ceited, presumptuous. 

"That  falae  fruit. 

Which.  to  your  'vervtrniny  t^iriti,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  ,-el^tl  U." 

Wordttofirth  •  Xrritrrioti,  bk  IT. 

B.  As  mbst. ;  Conceit ;  too  high  or  con- 
ceited thoughts 

"  He  ralffht  have  learnt 
Leu  overweening,  since  lie  fail'd  iu  Job  * 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  L  Ut. 

d-ver-ween'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  overween- 
ing; -ly  }  In  an  overweening,  conceited,  or 
arrogant  manner ;  with  too  high  an  opinion, 
especially  of  one's  self. 

"  Like  him  whose  peculiar  word*  he  ov*rweningl]t 
•names. "— Xtlttm;  EiXano/claitti. 

*  o-ver-ween'-fng-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  ovenoeen- 
ing ;  -ness.]   Undue  confidence;  presumption. 
(Savage:  R.  MedlicoU,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi.) 

*  d-ver-welgh'  (gh  silent).  v.t.      [Eng.  over, 

aii'  I  weigh,.} 

1.  To  exceed  In  weight ;  to  preponderate, 
to  outweigh,  to  overbalance. 

"My  uiiJMiird  name,  the  austerentss  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusations  overwi<jh.~ 

Shaketp. :  feature /or  Jf*j«tr«,  &  4. 

2,  To  weigh  down. 

**  The  bone  .  .  .  o'trw^gh'd  with  hit  own  mass, 
Lies  wallowing. "  Drayton:  Poty-Otbion,  «.  2L 

d'-ver  weight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
weight.} 

1.  Greater  weight. 

"Take  so  much  the  mon  sliver  as  will  countervails 
the  oetneeight  of  the  lead. "—/itrn*  :  fiat,  ffitt,,  f  IK. 

2.  Excess  of  weight,  above  what  ia  required 
or  necessary,  or  allowed. 

8.  Preponderance. 

*  5-ver-w5lTt  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  wen,  v.) 

To  overflow. 

"  The  water  otwrtMffed  th»  edf •."— Btac*m*rt:  Lorna 
DOOM,  oh.  \i x. 

*  d-ver-wfiut',  pret.  £  pa.  par.  o/v.     [OVER- 
oo.} 

*  O'-ver-wSt, *.    [Eng.  over,  and  wet.}    Excess 
of  wet. 

"  Another  lit  accident  in,  o**run<  at  Bowing  time." — 
Bacon  :  fiat.  But.,  |  669. 

d-ver-whelm',  *  o-ver-whelme,  v.t.  [Eng. 
otvr,  and  whelm.] 

l.To  crush  underneath  an  excessive  weight 
or  force ;  to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  swallow  up. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  weigh  down ;  to  overcome, 
to  overpower. 

41 A  tremblynge  cold  of  dread  clcti*  otrerteJieTmeth  my 
heart.  Sumy:  Ptalmlv. 

*  3.  To  overflow ;  to  cover  entirely ;  to  over- 
spread. 

"Humming  water  muit  o'erwhcJm  thy  corpse." 

Fh'ttcup. :  1'ericlet.  lit  L 

*  4.  To  put  over ;  to  wrap. 

"Then  I  nvertchtfm  a  broader  jilue  about  the  first"  — 
Dr.  P.tfdn. 

*  5.  To  overhang  in  a  threatening  or  gloomy 
manner. 

"  Let  the  brow  oVrwheZnt  it, 
80  fearfully  an  dut.h  a  Bailed  rock 
O'erliauK  *ud  jutty  his  wnfounded  bane." 

8hab*»p.  :  :-'tnry  r..  UL  1. 

'  fif-Ver-whSlm,  s.  [OVERWHELM,  v.}  The  act 
Of  overwhelming ;  the  state  of  b^ing  over- 
whelmed ;  an  excess. 

"  In  such  an  owrwh'hn 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  MtunUh'd  ilglit, 
Rushes  Omnipotence." 

Faun?  ••  flight  Ttuntghtt,  Ix.  686. 

6- ver- whelm' -Ing,  pr.  par,  &  a.     (OvEa- 

WHKl.M,   V.} 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Overpowering,  cashing,  Irresistible* 

*  2.  Overhanging,  beetling. 

"An  aiw>thecary  late  t  noted, 
In  tatter'd  weeda,  with  ovm-whelminy  brows." 

lotneo  A  JuU't,  T.  L 


g-lSf,  adv.  [Eng.  over- 
whelming  ;  -ty.]  In  an  overwhelming  manner 
or  degree  ;  overpoweringly. 

"  Overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  ol  the  perni- 
clous  consequents.  —  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*  0-ver-whelve,  v.t.    [A.8.  o/er=  over,  and 

hweljhn,  hwylfan  =  to  cover.]    Tooverwhelni. 

"The  horrible  wind  Aqullun  moueth  boiling  tern- 

peat*,  aud  otter  wMuMh  the  we."—  Chaucer  ;  Hoectut, 

6-ver-wind'f  v.t.  [En^.  over,  and  wind,  v.] 
To  wind  too  much  or  too  far  :  as,  To  overwind 
a  watch. 

*  o-ver-wing',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  wing,  v.] 
To  outflank  ;  to  extend  so  as  to  cover  the  wing 
or  Hank. 

"  Agrlcola  doubting  to  be  nterwlng'd,  Btreaches  out 
MB  front"—  Stilton:  Bitt.  Eng.,  II 

*  d-ver-wipe't  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  wipe.}  To 

wipe  or  smear  over. 

"Those  synnea  whiche  are  with  the  petocell  of  daily 
prayer  oeerti>yl^d."—mr  T.  itore  :  WorJut,  p.  7«7. 

d'-ver-wise,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  wise,  a.] 
Wise  to  attestation  ;  affectedly  wise. 

"  Make  not  thj  *e«  «9^wi6€."—Eccle9itaU»  Vi.  11 

6-ver-wise'-l^f  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  vtisely.} 
Too  wisely,  too  cleverly  ;  wisely  to  affectation. 

0-vcr  wise  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  wise- 
ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  overwise  ; 
affected  wisdom, 

*  a-ver-wit'f  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  wiJ.]   To 
outwit 

"Fortune,  our  foe.  we  cannot  overtoil." 

Wychvrley  :  Low  in  a  Wood.  v.  6. 

O-Ver-WOOd'-^.  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  woody.} 
Too  woody  ;  having  too  much  wood. 
"  Fruit-trees,  overwoody."          Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  «UX 

*  d-ver-word't  v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  word.} 
To  speak  or  say  too  much. 

"  Describing  a  small  fly,  he  extremely  omrworded 
and  overanake  himself  in  lili  expreatiou  of  it"—  Baler  : 
,  p.  229. 


6-Ver-w6rk',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  work,  v.] 
To  work  to  excess  ;  to  work  beyond  one's 
elrength  ;  to  weary,  exhaust,  or  wear  out  with 
labour  or  work. 

"  It  !•  ouch  a  pleasure  ai  can  never  cloy  or  overwork 
the  mind."—  Sow**.-  Barmen*. 

o'-ver-work,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  work,  B.} 
Excessive  work,  toil,  or  labour;  work  beyond 
what  is  required  or  proper. 

"  Tha  luJuBtice  and  mischief  of  the  exaction  of  av*r- 
vtork."—St,  Jamei  QatetU,  Sep.  23,  138& 

*  o-ver-worn',  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  worn.] 

1.  Worn  out  or  exhausted  by  labour  or  toil  ; 
tired  out. 

2.  Worn  out  by  use. 

•'In  (lavish  habit.  Ill-fitted  weeds 
O'tr-teera  aud  soiled." 

Uiitun  :  Samton  Agontttt*.  123. 

3.  Trite  ;  commonplace  ;  spoilt  by  time  or 
age. 

"  I  might  say.  element  ;  but  the  word  U  ownwrM."— 
Shaketp.  :  TwalfUt  A'ijht,  lit  L 

4.  Spent,  advanced. 

"  Muaiiiii  the  morning  Is  so  much  a'*rwom." 

ShakKp.:  Venus  A  Adonii,  8M. 

*d-ver-wrS*t,  y.t     [I-ng.  over,  and  wrest.} 

To  wrest,  to  strain. 

"Such  to  be  pitied,  and  o'ervn-etted  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in." 

Shatetp.  :  TrotJut  A  Creuida,  L  L 

*d-ver-wrS»'-tle(taeasel),v.f.  [Eng.  over, 
and  wrestle.}  To  vanquish  in  wrestling  ;  to 

struggle  against  successfully. 

"  Life  recover'd  had  the  mine, 
And  omrwrettled  hia  strung  enlmy." 

Spmt«r  :  F.  4.,  L  Til.  M. 

*  6-ver-write',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  write,  v.) 
To   superscribe.    (Sterne:    Tristram  Shandy, 
iii.  23.) 

t  o-ver-wronght'  (ought  as  at),  a.   [Eng. 

over,  and  wrought.} 

1.  Worked  or  laboured  to  excess. 

"Sometimes  ftti  autbor,  fund  of  Ms  own  thought, 
Pursues  his  object  till  it's  wwvnu^hir 

Dryden:  Art  qf  Pottry. 

2.  Worked  all  over  :  as,  Overwrought  with 
ornaments. 

3.  Excited  or  worked  on  to  excesa  ;  over- 
worked. 

"Till  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels, 
It*  motions  stop.'*  Goldsmith  :  TraveOtr. 


*  6-ver-year',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  ami  year.}    To 
make  too  old.    (Allu-mazar,  iv,  13.) 

*  o'-ver-zeal,  s.  [Bag.  over,  and  teal}  Excesa 
of  zeal. 

*  o'-ver-zealed,  a.     [Eng.  over  ;  -zeal  ;  -ed.) 
Full  of  excessive  zeal  ;  overzealous. 

d-ver-zeal'-ousf  a.    [Eng.  oi-er,  and  sellout.} 
Too  zealous,  too  eager  ;  zealous  to  excess. 

"  Overtealout  Inr  or  against  the  immnterittlity  of  th* 
BOO]."—  Locke  :  Hum.  Underttand.,  bk.  Iv..  ch.  Ill  ,  |  «. 


t-t  pref.  [Lat.  ovum,  genit.  ovi  =•  an  e^g.] 
Resembling  or  pertain  ing  t<>eggs,  ortheoi^aug 
by  which  they  are  produced. 


s.    [Tjat.  ovis  =  a  sheep,  and  bos  = 
an  ox,  a  bull,  a  cow.] 

1.  Zool,  :  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  with  a  single 
species  (Ovibos  moscJuitus),  the  Musk-ox  (q.v.), 
having  affinities,  as  its  generic  name  denotes, 
with  both  the  sheep  and  the  ox. 

2.  Palceont.  :  In  Post-Tertiary  times  it  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  it» 
remains  are  a!  -umlaut  in  the  bone-caves  of 
France  of  that  age. 

O'-vi-^ell,  s.    [Pref.  orf-,  and  Eng,  cell.}    The> 
same  as  OOCYST  (q.v.). 


,  s.  [Tat.  ovis  =  a  sheep,  and  cado- 
(in  comp.  «'do)  =  to  kill.]  The  slanghtur  of 
sheep.  (Barham;  Ing.  Leg.  ;  Jarvitfs  Wig.) 


'-U-I^ur,  a.     [Lat.  <wwm=an  egg.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  egg  ;  resembling  an  egg. 

t  o'-vi-dos,  v.  pf.  [Lat.  ovt<a)  =  a  sheep  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  su  tf.  -i'/Ve.J 

Zool.  :  In  some  of  the  older  classification^ 
a  family  of  Hollow-horned  Ruminants,  witlx 
two  genera,  Ovis  and  Capra,  now  often  classed 
with  the  bovidae. 

6-vid'-X-|»n,  a,  [Lat.  Ovidius  =  Ovid.]  Of' 
or  peitaining  to  Ovid,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  liorn  B.C.  43,  died  A.D.  17  ;  resembling; 
Ovid  or  his  style. 

O'-vX-dtict,  *.  [Pref.  ovi-,  and  Eng.  duct' 
(q.v.).]  A  passage  for  the  ovum  or  egg  froin 
the  ovary  of  animals. 

O-vIf  '-CP-otis,  a.  [Pref.  ovt-  ;  Lat  Jem  =  to 
bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.}  Ep.'-be;iring. 
Applied  to  certain  ovisacs  or  receptaitles  lor 
eg'js  after  the  latter  have  left  the  formative 
organs.  Example:  Cyclops  (q.  v.). 

d'-vt-forra,  o.  [Pref.  ovi-t  and  Eng.  /orm.) 
Having  tue  form  or  sliape  of  an  egg. 

"  This  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the  world 
was  oviform,  batb  been  the  sense  and  language  of  all' 
antiquity."—  Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

d-vflT-Sr-otis,  a.  [Pref.  ovi-  ;  Lat.  gero  =  to 
bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ow*.J  Bearing  ova  or 
ovules;  oviferous. 

"  Ovigeroux  plate.-*  are  attached  to  fourth,  fifth,  antL 
llxth  thoracic  api«nuagos  in  the  female.  "—  fluj^«*»* 
Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  p.  867. 

o  vigorous  frena,  5.  pi. 
Zool.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Pedunculated  cirripedes  have  two  minute  folds  ot 
•kin,  called  by  me  the  ovigerou*  frena,  which  serve, 
through  means  of  a  sticky  secretion,  to  retain  th*  eflg* 
until  they  are  hatched  within  the  sack."—  Darwin  : 
Oriff.  of  SjHctct  (ed.  1865),  p.  US. 

d'-vine,  a.  [Lat.  ovlnict  =  pertaining  to 
sheep  ;  ovis—  &  sheep.]  Belonging  to  or  con 
nected  with  sheep. 


[Pref.  ovi-,  and  Lat.  part* 

=  to  produce.] 

Zool.  :  Egg-producing  animals  ;  a  name  given 
to  a  division,  embracing  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  as  opposed  to  the  Vivipara,  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive. 

U  The  word  oviparis  in  the  ablative,  agree- 
ing with  acihns,  was  used  by  Linmetm  as  the 
distinctive  character  separating  Birds  from 
Mammalia. 


ar'-i-t&  *.    [OviPARA.J    The  state  or 

condition  of  being  oviparous. 

"Strictly  speaking,  no  distinction  exists  between 
ov;»ni-i:y  and  viviparity."—  fl.  B,  Lewet:  Arittotit, 
p.  330. 

6-vip  -ar-ofis,  a.    [OVIPARA.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  insects,  whose  uiode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  by  the  exclusion  of  a  germ  in  the  form 
and  condition  of  an  egg,  the  development  of 
which  takes  place  out  of  the  body,  either 
with  or  without  incubation. 


boil,  bo~£;  poUt.  jo\vl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  fhin*  ben<?h ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian.  -tiau  =  »hQ.a.   -tiou.  -aion  =  shun ;  -flou,  -gion  —  zliuu.   -clous,  -tioufl,  -sious  =  ahuB.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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oviposit— owl 


O-vi'-pS«'~l't,  v.l.  [Pref.  ovi-,  and  Eng.  foslt.] 
cif.,  to  deposit  eggs  with 
extract  under  Ovirosi- 


To  deposit  eggs  ;  Rpecif.,  to  deposit  eggs  with 
ovipositor.     (See 


an  o 

T1ON.) 

o-vi  po  sl'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  ori-,  and  Lat 
positio  —  a  placing,  a  depositing.]  The  laying 
or  depositing  of  eggs,  especially  by  insects. 

d-vl-po's'-l'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  am-,  and  Lat.  po*- 
<or  =  a  placer,  a  depositor.) 

Entom.  :  An  organ  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  of  females  of  some  inserts, 
and  serving  to  deposit  the  eggs  in  a  position 
suitable  for  their  development  In  the  Tere- 
brantia  it  is  modified  so  as  to  form  a  saw 
(terra)  or  a  boring  organ  (terebra).  With  the 
exception  of  some  Anta,  the  ovipositor  Is  con- 
verted into  a  sting  (actdeiu)  in  the  Aculeata. 

oV-to,  s.  [Lat.  ;  cogn.  with  Sans,  at*  ;  Gr. 
ot'c  (ow)  ;  Lith.  awi-s  ;  Slav,  ovjza.  (Lewit  & 
Short.)] 

1.  Zool.  :  Sheep  (q.v.)  ;  in  modern  taxonomy 
a  genus  of  Bovidie.  containing  the  genera  Ovis 
and  Capra  of  older  authors,  and  so  coexten- 
sive with  OvidK  (q.v.).    The  genera  have  been 
united,  because,  as  intermediate  forms  were 
discovered,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  one 
genus  ended  and  the  other  began.    Horns  in 
both  gexea,  or  in  males  only  ;  mammee,  two  ; 
hunt's  compressed.  The  true  goats  are  bearded, 
and  small,  rounded,spurious  hoofs  are  present. 
Ovis  aries  is  the  Domestic  Sheep,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.    The  chief  of  these, 
and  of  the  Wild  Sheep,  will  be  found  described 
under  their  popular  names.    According  to  the 
views  of  recent  naturalists,  O.  aries  is  de- 
scended from  several  distinct  species  ;  but  0. 
nusimon  and  0.  argali  have  been  considered, 
by  writers  of  authority,  as  the  original  of  the 
domesticated  species. 

2.  Palnont.:  Not  known  earlier  than  the 
Post-Pliocene  age. 

O'-vi-sao,  s.    [Pref.  ovi-t  and  Eng.  toe.] 

Zool.  :  The  egg-bag  or  membrane  which  in- 
vests or  connects  in  one  mass  the  egg*,  spawn, 
or  roe,  of  Crustacea,  spiders,  insects,  shell- 
fish. and  other  allied  creatures.  [PARKA.] 

o'-vifm,  «.  The  theory  of  the  prtexistence  of 
all  the  now  existing  forms  of  a  species  in  the 
primordial  egg  of  that  species. 

o'-virt,  f.    One  who  believes  in  ovism. 
O-VO-,  pref.     [Ovi-.J 

o'-  void,  6  void  -al,  a.  [Lat.  ovum  =  an  egg  ; 
sun",  -aid,  -oi<la!.]  Having  the  shape  or  ap- 
pearance of  an  egg.  Used  in  botany,  &c.,  of 
egg-shaped  solids. 

6'-v6-16,  ».    [Ital.,  from  Lat  ovum  =  an  egg.] 

Arch.  :  A  convex  moulding,  mostly  used  in 

classical  architecture  ;  in  the  Roman  examples 

it  is  an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  in  Grecian 

it  is  more  flat  and  quirked  at  the  top.    It  is 

frequently  used  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style. 

ovolo  plane,  j. 

Join.  :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  ovolo 
inouldmgs. 


y,  ».     [Lat  ov(nm)  =  an  egg  ;  sufT. 
•ology.]    The  same  as  OOLOOY  (q.v.). 

o-vo-vi-vlp'-a-rous,  a.  [Pref.  ovo-,  and 
Eng.  viviparous  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  animals  whose 
mode  of  generation  is  by  the  exclusion  of  a 
living  foetus  more  or  less  extricated  from  the 
egg  coverings,  and  which  has  been  developed 
or  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  jwrent  as 
an  egg  -that  is,  without  any  placental  attach- 
ment to  the  womb.  Examples,  the  Marsu- 
pials, the  Viper,  the  Blenny,  the  Scorpion, 
the  Flesh-fly,  and  the  Earth-worm. 

o'-vu-la,  s.  pL    [OVULUM.] 

o'-vn-lar,  o.  [Eng.  omiVf);  -or.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  an  orule. 

o'-vn-lar-y,  o.  [Eng.  tmtHe);  -ory.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ovules. 

d-vu-la'-tlon,  s.  [Mod.  Lad.  ovuK.wm.)  =  ». 
little  egg  ;  Eng.  Buff.  -atim.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 

"  Ow.la.tion,  or  formation  of  ora.  Is  always  sponta- 
neous.'^. B.  Lmm:  Artaotto.  p.  MS. 

6'-vule,  s.    [OVULUM.] 

Sot,  :  A  small  semi-pellucid,  pulpy  body, 


borne  by  the  placenta,  and  gradually  de- 
veloping into  a  seed ;  the  seed  of  A  plant  in 
the  earliest  condition. 

ovule  tube,  >. 

Bat. :  A  thread-like  extension  of  the  apex  of 
the  nucleus  or  of  the  sac  of  the  amnlos,  rising 
up  beyond  the  foramen.  (Treat,  of  hot.) 

d-vn-lIT-er-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  omUe);  i  con- 
nective ;  Lat  Jero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  ovules. 

o'-vn  lite.  s.  [Lat.  or»«i  =  an  egg,  and  Gr. 
At'0oc  (/i(/w»s)  =  a  stone.)  A  fossil  egg. 

o-vn-U'-tes,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  ovul(um)  (q.v.) ; 
sufll  -ilet.} 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Globigerinida,  or 
possibly  a  detached  segment  of  a  calcareous 
alga. 

0-vu-li  -tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  omliHa) ; 
Lat.  neut  pi.  adj.  suff  -idea.] 

Pakeont. :  According  to  Reuse,  a  family  of 
Perforated  Foraminifers,  with  a  glassy,  finely 
porous,  calcareous  test 

6  vu  lum  (pi.  o'-vu-la),  *.  [Lat.  dimin. 
from  ovum  =  an  egg.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  ovule  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  t  Pakeont. :  China-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Cypreeidae  like  the  typical  Cypnea  (CowryX 
but  with  the  lip  smooth.    Known  recent  spe- 
cies thirty-six,  from  Britain,  the  Mediterra- 
nean. China,  America,  &c. ;  fossil  eleven  from 
the  Eocene  onward.    Some  of  the  species  are 
quite  attractive  In  appearance.     The  Weaver's 
Shuttle  (0.  nlva)  has  a  long  canal  at  each  end 
of  the  aperture. 

o  -viim  (pi.  6  -va), «.    [Lat  =  an  egg.] 

1.  Physiol. :  The  germ  produced  within  the 
ovary,  and  capable  of  developing  into  a  new 
Individual.    It  first  appears  as  a  very  minute 
granule  or  globule,  not  surrounded  by  a  cell 
wall.     As  it  enlarges,  a   smaller   spherical 
globule  is  formed  in  iU  interior.    The  external 
globule  Is  called  the  germinal    vesicle,  the 
inner  the  germinal  spot     Next  a  cell  wall 
appears  around   the  germinal   vesicle,    but 
separated  from  it  by  a  certain  interval,  within 
which    is   a  liquid   containing   globules   of 
sarcode,  the  mass  developing  into  the  yolk. 
Then  the  vitdlinc  membrane  appears  ouUide 
the  yolk.      There    being  little  yolk  in  the 
human  ovum,  it  is  of  smaller  size  than  those 
of  the  inferior  animals.    It  is  a  spherical  body, 
about  T^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  was  first 
discovered  by  Von  Baer  in  1827.     The  ger- 
minal vesicle  Is  T|Jt  and  the  germinal  spot 
toW  °f  an  incn  *n  diameter. 

2.  Arch.  (PL):  Ornaments  in  the  form  of 
eggs,  curved  on  the  contour  of  the  ovolo,  or 
quarter-round,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  anchors  or  arrow-heads. 

•  owche,  s.    [OucHt] 

owe,  *  agh  en,  *  aw  en,  "  ogh-en,  •  ow- 

en  (pa.  t.  *  ought,  owed),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  agan 
—  to  have,  to  possess  ;  co^n.  with  Icel.  eiga  = 
to  possess,  to  be  bound,  to  own  ;  Dan.  eie  = 
to  own  ;  Sw.  aga  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  eigan ;  Goth. 
aigan.]  [OnoHT.  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  own  ;  to  possess ;  to  have  a  right  to. 

"Then  dost  here  tuurp 
The  name  toon  owtt  not." 

ShaJuip-  :  Tempttt.  1. 1 

2.  To  be  indebted  in  ;  to  be  bound  or  obliged 
to  pay. 

"  Therp  was  a  certain  creditor  who  had  two  debtors : 
the  one  owed  Ave  hundred  pence  and  the  other  fifty." 
—Luke  rll.  41. 

3.  To  be  obliged  for ;  to  have  to  thank  for ; 
to  be  indebted  for. 

"  Montague  oved  everything  to  his  own  merit  and  to 
the  public  opinion  of  his  iutrit."—Jfacaulay ;  Hilt. 
Xng..  eh.  zxiv. 

4.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"  That  which  Is  not  owed  to  yon." 

Skakctp.  :  Timon  o/  Athent,  L  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  obliged  or  bound  ;  to  be  under  an 
obligation  or  duty.    [OUOHT,  v.] 

"  Also  ye  oven  to  encllne  and  howe  youre  herte."— 
Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeu*. 

2.  To  be  owing  or  due. 

"There  is  more  ouriny  her  than  Is  paid." 

Sha*8tp.  :  All't  Well  that  Knot  H'eH,  1.  a. 

*  owe,  a.    [Owg,  ft]    Own. 

"Thoru  hete  of  byre  owe  body,  and  of  hyre  clothes  al 
•o."  fiobfrt  of  Gloucester,  p.  360. 


*  6w'-el-ty,  .«.    [OWE]     Equality ;  in  law,  • 
kind  of  equality  of  service  in  subordinate 
tenures.    (U'harton.) 

*  Owen,  *  owne,  a.    [OWN,  a.] 

OW-en-ite  (1), ».    [  After  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  the 

geologist ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtf  in.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  THUKINOITC  (q.v.), 

6w'-8n-ite  (2),  «.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  (PL.) :  A  name  sometimes1  applied  to 
the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a 
noted  socialist  and  philanthropist,  whose  in- 
dustrial community  at  New  Lanark,  on  the 
Clyde,  excited  great  attention  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Meeting  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy,  he  went  to  America,  and 
in  1824  founded  a  similar  colony  in  Indiana, 
where  the  co-operative  system  was  introduced, 
and  a  modified  communism  adopted.  The 
colony  existed  for  about  three  years,  but  was 
abandoned  about  1827.  [SOCIALISM.) 

ower,  adv.  &  prep.     [OvEB.]    (Scotch.) 

ower-and-abnne, adv.  Over  and  above; 
in  addition  to. 

"  There  will  aye  be  some  odd  eipenses  owfr  ant 
abune.  '—Scott :  Guy  ManneTing,  ch.  xllr. 

ower'-by,  ower' -bye,  adv.  [Scotch  owtr  = 
over,  and  by.]  Over  the  way. 

"  Jock  was  sorting  him  upas  I  came  otfttrfty."— Aooffi 
Antiquary,  oh.  xv. 

ower-lay',  ».    [OVERLAY.] 

rfwer'-16"up',  t.t.  [Scotch  ower  =  over,  and 
fo"y)  =  leap.]  To  leap  or  jump  over,  as  a 
fence ;  to  trespass. 

owerMoup,  ».    [OWEELOUP,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  over  a  fence  or  other 
obstruction. 

2.  A  trespass  by  cattle. 

3.  The  stream-tide  at  the  change  of  the 
moon. 

o'wer'-worts,  ».  [Scotch  ower  =  over,  and 
word.)  An  oft-repeated  word  or  phrase ;  the 
burden  of  a  song  ;  a  refrain. 

"  owfe,  s.    [Woo?.] 

"  owhere,  adv.    [A.S.  dhwar.]    Anywhere. 

6w'  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [OWE,  v.] 

1.  Due  as  a  debt ;  required  by  an  obligatloo 
to  be  paid. 

2.  Ascri  bable,  as  to  a  cause  ;  resulting  from ; 
caused  by. 

"The  lightness  which  Is  remarked  In  the  coins  wl 
Edward  VI.  was  owing  to  the  embezzlements  of  thl* 
person."—  Walpole :  Aneodotet  of  Painting,  voL  L ,  eh.  rL 

3.  Imputable,  as  to  an  agent 

owl(l),  s.  [A.8.  ule ;  Mid.  Eng.  oule ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  ull;  Icel.  ugla;  Dan.  ugle;  Sw.  ugla; 
Ger.  rnlf ;  allied  to  Lat  ulula  =  a  cry,  a  howl.1 

[HOWL.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  popular  English  name  for  any 
nocturnal  raptorial  bird,  of  which  about  200 
species  are  known.  Their  classification  is  in 
a  very  unsettled  state.  Willughby's  division 
into  two  sections— one  having  "ears"  or 
"horns,"  as  the  tufts  of  feathers  on  their 
heads  were  called,  the  other  destitute  of  such 
appendages— was  shown  to  be  unnatural  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  They  were  formerly 
made  a  family  of  Aci-ipitres,  or  Raptores,  but 
are  now  more  generally  raised  to  an  order  (or 
at  least  a  sub-order),  Striges.  Following 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  a  classification  hu 
been  proposed,  based  on  pterylological  and 
osteological  characters,  broadly  dividing  the 
Owls  into  two  sections  :  (1)  The  Screech-owl, 
and  (2)  the  Tawny-owl  section,  with  (the 
Linnaban)  Strix  Jtammea  and  5.  stridula  as  the 
respective  types.  The  former  is  known  as  the 
Alucine  (from  Fleming's  name  for  the  genus, 
Aluco),  and  the  latter  as  the  Strigine  section. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown, 
with  a  tinge  of  rusty-red,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
loose  and  soft,  so  that  their  flight  (even  in  the 
larger  species)  is  almost  noiseless,  enabling 
them  to  swoop  upon  their  prey,  which  they 
hunt  in  the  twilight.  All  owls  cast  up  in 
the  form  of  pellets  the  indigestible  parts  of 
the  food  swallowed.  These  castings  may  be 
seen  under  any  owl-roost,  and  show  plainly 
the  great  service  these  birds  render  tx>  man 
in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  They  range  over 
the  whole  globe,  extending  to  the  extreme 
polar  regions  and  to  the  remotest  oceanie 
islands. 


ftte,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•>r.  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son :  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Scripture: 

(1)  pto  (tow),  Lev.  ».  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16 ; 
probably  some  species  of  owl. 

(2)  Fp«}}»   (yanshuph),    Fjtoj.'   (yanshoph), 
Lev.  ri.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ; 
perhaps  an  owl,  or  if  not  so  then  the  Ibis  (q.v.). 

(3)  [OSTRICH]. 

(4)  r Ej?  (sijijxxz),  IBB.  xxziv.  15 ;  unidentified, 
owl-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 

owl-faced  bat,  .-•. 

ZooL :  Ckilonycteris  MacleayH,  of  the  group 
Mormopes  (q.v.),  a  small  species  originally 
obtained  from  Cuba,  but  since  captured  in 
Jamaica,  and  possibly  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  West  Indies. 

*  owl-light,  ».    An  Imperfect  light ;  twi- 
light. 

"The  benighted  day.  of  monkish  ow«<»»t."-IFar. 
fctrfcm .-    irort*.  1  x.  S76. 

owl-like,  a.  Resembling  an  owl  in  look 
or  habits. 

owl-monkeys,  ».  pi- 

Zool. :  The  genus  Nyctipithecns(q,V.)k 

owl-parrot,  s.    [KAKAPAO.] 

•OWl(2),».      [WOOL.] 

•owl,r.i.    [OwL(2),«.] 

1.  To  carry  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  conn- 
try.    At  one  time  this  was  illegal,  but  the  Acts 
•gainst  "  owling"  were  repealed  by  SQeo.  IV., 
c.  107. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  illegal  trade. 

•  owl'-er  (IX  »•  [Eng.  owl,  v. ;  •«•.}  One  who 
carries  contraband  goods ;  one  who  is  gnilty 
of  the  offence  of  owling.    (T.  Bram  :  Works, 
i.  134.) 

t  o%l'-er  (2), «.  [A  corrupt,  of  aider  (q.v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

OWl'-er-y'.  s.    [Eng.  owl ;  -try.} 
1.  A  haunt  or  abode  of  owls. 

*  2.  The  qualities  of  an  owl. 

tfwl'-et,  *  boV-let,  «.  [Eng.  mil  OX  s. ; 
diniin.  suif.  -let.}  A  young  or  small  owl ; 
•now]. 

rfwrish,  n.  [Eng.  owl;  -tsh.]  Like  an  owl ; 
owl-like. 

"It  du>le>  thy  dull  awliih  sight." 

Obteratr,  No.  lot 

'  owl'-Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  owl,  s. ;  -ism.]  Stupidity. 
(Carlyle:  Peat  &  Present,  bk.  iL,  ch.  rvii.) 

•  OWl'-*,  *  tfwl'-lS,  o.     [Eng.  owl,  s.  ;  •».] 
Purblind. 

"  Reasons  sin-bleared  owllt  sight." 

.•in/ voter :  The /mporfure,  635. 

*  owly-eyed,  a.     Owl-eyed.     (Sidney: 
Arcadia,  p.  303.) 

•wn,  *  aghcn,  *  awcn,  *  a  win,  *  awy  n, 

*  owen,  *  owne,  a.    [ A.8.  dgen  =  own,  orig. 
the  pa.  par.  of   dgan  =  to  owe,  to  possess 
[OWE,  u.] ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eigin  =  one  s  own, 
orig.  the  pa.  par.  of  eiga  =  to  own  ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  egen  =  one  s  own  ;  Goth.atjri7i=property, 
orig.  pa.   par.  of  aigan  ==  to  possess ;   Ger. 
tigm.] 

1.  Belonging  to ;    possessed  ;   proper  to  ; 
peculiar,  domestic ;   not  foreign  ;   implying 
ownership,  often  with  emphasis.    It  always 
follows  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  a  noun  in 
the  possessive  case :  as,  my  own,  his  mm, 
their  own,  John's  own,  Arc. 

"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country  (tud  in  his  own  house."— Matt.  xiif.  57. 

2.  Fixed,  settled,  or  determined  by  a  person 
for  himself :  as,  Name  your  own  price. 

3.  Used  to  impart  a  certain   amount  of 
tenderness  to  the  expression. 

"  Tel]  me,  mine  own." 

SlMketv. :  Wlntei't  Tttlt,  T.  a. 

*  4.  Private,  selfish. 

"Other  unworthy  secular  own  ends." — Sanderton: 
Worti,  V.  55. 

U  To  hold  one's  own :  Not  to  lose  ground ; 
to  maintain  one's  own  against  an  adversary. 

"  Bold  your  own  In  any  case." 

ShabHp. :  Taming  of  tile  Shrew,  It.  4. 

•wn  (1),  *  aghnicn,  «  ahnion,  *  ahnen, 

*  ohnen,  *  ohnien,  v.t.  [A.S.  agnian,  from 
dgn,  a  contracted  form  of  dgen  =  one's  own  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  eigna  —  to  claim  as  one's  own, 
from  etgi»  =  own ;  Dan.  egne ;  Ger.  eignen.] 


1.  To  possess  by  right ;  to  have  the  right  of 
property  in  ;  to  h»ve  the  legal  right  or  right- 
ful title  to. 

"  The  greedie  carle  came  within  a  space 
That  ovm'd  the  good,  and  saw  the  put  bebinde." 
Turl>ereil«  :  Two  betperatt  M«n. 

2.  To  claim  as  one's  own ;  to  answer  to. 

"  Tell  me,  re  Trojans,  (or  that  name  you  own." 

linden  :  YiryU ;  jXnttd  vii.  270. 

__  (2X  v.t.  It  i.  [A.S.  UJtnan  =  to  grant; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sal.  gi-unnan;  Ger.  gcinnen; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gun-urn;  O.  H.  Ger.  gi-unnan; 
Icel.  unna.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  concede,  to  grant,  to  allow,  to  acknow- 
ledge, to  confess ;  not  to  deny ;  to  admit  to 
be  true. 

"  We  do,  and  must  constantly  deny,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  such  an  extraordinary  spirit  was  ever  owned 
or  admitted.  "—.South:  Srrmont,  vol.  V.,  ser.8. 

2.  To  recognise,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Two  of  those  fellows  you  must  know  and  own." 

MaJfcetp. :  Tempett,  V. 

3.  To  acknowledge  or  admit  the  possession 
or  ownership  of. 

B,  Intrants. :  To  confess,  to  acknowledge. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

*  own-die,  a.    [OUNDY.] 

6wn'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  own  (1),  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  owns,  possesses,  or  has  a  legal  title  to  a 
property  in  anything ;  a  proprietor. 

"  The  owner*  sayd  vnto  them :  why  IOWM  ye  the 
coolte  T"— Luke  xlx.  (1651.) 

own'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  own,  (2),  v. ;  •«•.]  One 
who  owns,  admits,  confesses,  or  acknowledges 
anything. 

own'-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  owner  (IX  and  less.] 
Without  an  owner;  having  no  owner;  un- 
owned. 

"A  few  apparently  ownerieai  goats  roam  about  the 
hills."— FieldToct.  i,  18S5. 

6wn'-er-8hip,  «.  [Eng.  owner;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  owner ;  the  legal 
right  or  title  to  the  possession  of  anything ; 
proprietorship,  possession. 

"  Which  notorious  act  of  ownertltip  Is  equivalent  to 
afeodal  investiture  by  the  lord."— BlacJutont :  Com. 
ment.,  bk.  til,,  ch.  10. 

*  6wn'-neM,  ».     [Eng.  own,  a. ;  •nets.']    In- 
dividuality.   (Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  198.) 

*  owre, ».    [UBE.]    An  aurochs  (q.v.). 

owre-hip,  s.  [Scotch  owre  =  over,  and  Aip.) 
A  way  of  fetching  a  blow  with  the  hammer 
over  the  arm. 

"  The  brawnte,  banle,  ploughman  chief. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  with  sturdy  wheel." 

Burnt :  Scotch  TMnfc. 

.    [OOZE.] 

(Swj'-ell,  s.    [OwsE.]    A  bog,  a  quagmire,  a 

slough. 

<Wf '-en,  5.  pi.    [Ox.]    Oxen.    (Scotch.') 

"  Hay  be  pasture  enough  for  plough-horse*  and 
owten,  and  forty  or  Bfty  cows."— Sco«:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxvi. 

OW}'-er, ».    [OwsE.]    Tanner's  ooie. 

*  OW-ther,  omj.    [EITHER.] 


(pL  ochsen);  O.  H.  Ger.  ohso;  Goth.  auKm, 
auhtus;  Wei.  yell  (pi.  ychen);  Sans,  ukshan, 
=  an  ox,  a  bull  ;  from  uksh  =  to  sprinkle. 


1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  castrated  male  of  Bos  taurvs  when 
arrived  at  maturity.    [BULL,  STEER.] 

(2)  The  popular  English  name  for  the  genus 
Bos  (q.v.).    It  has  been  known  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  in  the  East  possessed,  and  in 
India  still  possesses,  a  sacred  character.  They 
have  been  broadly  divided  into  two  groups 
—  the   humped,   with    Has  indicus,  and    the 
straight-backed,  with  B.  taurus  as  a  type. 
The  modern  domestic  oxen  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  different  breeds,  the  principal  of 
which    are   described  under  their  respective 
names.    The   ox    is   not  native  to  the  New 
World,  though  largely  introduced.     Its  pro- 
genitors were  probably  :  (1)  Bos  primigenivs 
[URUS]  ;  (2)  B.  langifrons,  "  probably  domes- 
ticated by  the  aborigines  of  Britain  before  the 
Roman  invasion  "  (Owen  :  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals, 
p.  514)  ;  and  (3)  B.  frontosus,  which  Nilsson 
regards  as  the  progenitor  of  the  mountain 


cattle  of  Norway.  The  English  breeds  may 
be  conveniently  grouped  iu  three  classes  :  (1) 
Polled  cattle;  (-2)  Short-homed  cattle;  and 
(3)  Long-horned  cattle,  usually  white  and  red 
and  occupying  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Hungarian  oxen  are  noted  for 
their  great  size  and  enormous  horns.  Th« 
Friesland  cattle  were  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  so  became  the  progenitors  of  the  herds 
of  wild  cattle  which  roam  over  the  South 
American  continent,  the  descendants,  it  is 
said,  of  seven  cows  and  one  bull  brought  from 
Andalusia  to  Paraguay  in  1556.  Oxen  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  raised  in  vast  numbers;  also  into 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  Caflres 
train  them  to  watch  the  flocks,  to  guard 
them  against  attacks  of  wild  animals 
and  even  to  take  part  in  intertribal  battles. 
The  peculiar  home  of  humped  oxen  is  India, 
where  they  appear  to  have  been  domesticated 
at  an  early  period,  as  similar  forms  occur  on 
sculptures  of  remote  antiquity.  They  are 
also  fonnd  in  Japan  and  in  Africa.  [ZEBU, 
BRAHHAK-BULL.] 

"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  ox  to  the  human  race.  Living,  it  ploughs 
Its  owner's  land  and  reaps  his  harvest,  carries  his 
goods  or  himself,  guards  ma  property,  and  even  nghta 
Bis  battles,  while  its  udders,  which  under  domestica- 
tion have  been  enormously  enlarged,  yield  bim  at  all 
seasons  a  copious  supply  of  milk,  when  dead,  ite 
flesh  forms  a  chief  source  of  animnl  food ;  its  bones  are 
ground  into  manure,  or  turned  iuto  numerous  articles 
of  use  or  ornament ;  its  skin  is  made  into  leather, 
its  ears  and  hoofs  into  glue  ;  its  hair  is  mixed  .with 
mortar;  and  it*  horns  are  cut  and  moulded  iuto 
spoons  and  other  useful  articles." — J.  Qibton :  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  led.  9th).  lit.  2«. 

2.  Script.  :  Tjjj  (baqar)  is  the  common  ox ; 
and  as  early  as  the  times  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
16),  if  not  even  those  of  Lamech  (iv.  20),  was 
a  domestic  animal.  The  wild  ox  inn  (ttuo)  of 
Deut.  xiv.  6,  the  wild  bull  of  Isa.  li.  20,  may 
have  been  the  oryx,  or  a  buffalo. 

^  To  have  the  black  ox  tread  on  one's  foot : 
To  meet  with  sorrow  or  misfortune ;  to  be 
unfortunate. 

"  The  black  ox  trod  on  the  fairy  foot  of  my  cousin 
Fan."— Leigh  Hunt:  Autobiography,  cb.  Ir. 

oz-blle,  .-. 

Pharm. :  The  fresh  bile  of  the  ox  purifled 
is  used  when  there  is  deficient  bile  in  the 
patient,  as  shown  by  the  pale  colour  of  the 
alvine  ejections.  Of  use  also  in  some  kind! 
of  dyspepsia.  Called  also  ox-gall. 

ox  bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tringa  mriabUis.    (Newton.) 

ox-bow, .«. 

1.  Husbandry:   The   bent   piece   of   wood 
which  passes  under  the  neck  of  the  ox,  the 
upper  ends  passing  through  the  yoke.    [Ox- 
YOKE.] 

"  With  oz-bowtt  and  ox-yokes  and  other  things  mo." 
Tttuer :  Butbandrie,  p.  38. 

2.  Arch. :  An  oval  dormer-window. 

3.  Naut.:   The  bend  or  reach  of  a  river. 

(Smyth.) 

Ox-boy,  s.  A  cow-boy :  a  boy  employed 
in  tending  cattle.  (Timer:  llnsbandrie,  p.  143.) 

ox-brake,  s.  A  kind  of  frame  in  which 
oxen  are  placed  for  shoeing.  It  consists  of  a 
stall  where  the  neck  is  confined,  straps  to 
hold  the  animal  suspended  if  he  prove  sullen 
and  attempts  to  lie  down,  and  posts  and  bars 
to  which  the  feet  are  lashed. 

ox-eye,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Buphthalmnm  ;  (2) 
Ox-eye  daisy  (q.v.)  ;  (3)  Anthemte  arventis. 

2.  Ornith. :  Parus  major,  the  Great  Titmouse. 
Ox-eye  daisy  : 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

OX-eyed,  a.  Having  large,  full  eyes.  An 
epithet  applied  to  Juno. 

ox-fence,  s.  A  fence  to  keep  cattle  from 
straying ;  specif.,  in  hunting,  a  fence  consisting 
of  a  wide  ditch  bordered  by  a  strong  hedge, 
beyond  which  is  a  railing. 

ox-foot  i. 

Farr. :  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  horses 
when  the  horn  of  the  hind  foot  cleaves  Just  im 
the  middle  of  the  forepart  of  the  hoof  from 
the  coronet  to  the  shoe. 

ox-gall,  s.    [OX-BILE,  GALLSTONE.] 
ox-gate,  a.    [OXGANO.] 

ox-goad,  >.  A  long  rod  or  stick  with  a 
sharp  point  or  goad,  for  driving  oxen. 


b6H,  b£y ;  poiit,  jtfwl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench. ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,   ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tiou,  -«ion    --  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  --  zb.ua.    -clous,  -tiou»,  -•ion*  =  slius.    -  ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del 
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oxabenzidide— oxamide 


ox  head,  ». 

1.  Lit.  :  The  head  of  an  ox. 

*  2.  F  ig.  :  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead,  a 
dolt. 

ox  hide,  «. 

1.  The  hide  or  skin  of  an  ox. 

2.  A  hide  of  land 
ox  hoot  !. 

j:-it.:  The  name  given  In  Brazil  to  the 
leaven  of  Caulotreiu*  mUrotUtch-yv*  and  vari- 
ous Hjweies  of  !!.-iuliiuia,  used  in  Uiat  country 
as  nmcilagiuons  remedies. 

ox-born,  ». 

But.  :  Bucida  Buemu. 

*  OX-pith,  ».    Marrow. 
ox-ray,  «. 

Iiiiiiiii.  :  The  same  as  HoRimvRAY  (q.v.). 

OX-reim,  *.  A  narrow  strip  of  prepared 
ox-hidi  ,  used  in  South  Africa  for  horae-hal- 
U-r.s,  and,  when  twisted,  for  ropes,  braces,  &c. 

*  ox-rung,  s.  A  stair  used  in  driving  oxen. 
"  Well  If  they  do  not  give  him  itTokes  with  their 

az-runyt."—C<irliitt:    French   KtooL,   pt.  UL,  bk.   i., 
«h.  Til 

*  ox  Skin,  s.    A  hide  of  land. 

ox  -team,  *  ox-  teem,  >.  A  team  of  oxen. 

ox-yoke,  a,  The  moans  whereby  a  steer 
IB  fastened  to  the  tongue  of  the  cart  or  waggon. 
It  usually  rests  upon  the  neck,  but  the  bar 
strapped  to  the  forehead  or  poll  goes  by  the 
same  name. 

6x   a-bcn    zld  ide,  5.     [Eug.  oxo(mui«); 
tinaid(iite),  aud  sun*.  -Ule.] 


Chen.:  C14H10N2Oa=N2 


.  A  pul. 


verulent  substance  obtained  by  heating  benzi- 
dine  oxalate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis.  Btrong  potash 
resolves  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  benzidine. 

<5x  a  c&l  9it«,  >. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  WHEWELLITO  (q.v.)i 

ox-a-c«t'-Io,  8x-y-a-o8f-Io,  a.    [Pref. 
<ay-,  and  Eng.  acetic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

oxacc  tic  acid,  >.    [GLYCOLLIC-ACIB.] 
dx  ac/  id,  i.    Anadd  which  containsoxygeu. 
ox1  a  Ian,  s.    [Altered  from  allozan  (q.v.)-] 

[OXALURAMIDE.] 

•Sx-a  lan'-tln,  s. 

Chan.  :  C6H4N.iO5.OHj.  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  rwmbanic 
acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  Insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  In  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

-Sx"  a  late,  ».     [Eng.  oxaHic);  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

oxalate  of  calcium,  t. 

Chem.  :  CzCa^'O.,  +  4H2O.  Occurs  In  the 
Juice  of  most  plants,  and  in  urinary  deposits 
and  calculi.  It  forms  microscopic  octohedral 
crystals,  Insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  very 
actable  in  nitric  acid. 

oxalate  of  iron,  e.    [OXALITE.] 

oxalate   of  lime,    s.      [WBEWBLLITE, 

CALCULUS.] 

oxalate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chen.  :  CsKaO4  +  2H2O.  The  neutral  salt 
crystallizes  In  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  three  parts  of  water.  The 
acid  salt,  C.,KHO4  +  aHjO,  binoxalate  of  po- 
tassium, or  salt  of  sorrel,  crystallizes  in 
colourless  rhombic  prisms,  requiring  forty 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

flx-a-laf-lo,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oxa- 
late or  oxalates. 

6x  al-e'-mia,  ».    An  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
or  oxalates  in  the  bloixi. 

ix-al  -1-5,  a.    [tat.  omlii,  and  suff.  -ie.]    Of, 
belon^inu  to,  or  derived  from  Oxalis  (q.v.). 
oxalic  acid,  i. 

Chem.:  {  caHO+2Ha°4  Oxatyl  of  ox»tyl. 
A  dibasic  acid  existing  ready  formed  In 
plants,  and  produced  by  the  simple  oxidation 
of  glycollic  alcohol,  or  by  acting  on  starch, 
sugar,  or  cellulose,  with  nitric  acid,  or  fusion 


with  caustic  alkali.  It  is  formed  commer- 
cially by  fusing  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of 
soda  and  potash  to  204%  decoimxwing  the 
oxalate  with  lime,  and  the  lime  si.lt  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  recrystallizing. 
It  forms  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  so- 
luble In  eight  parts  of  water  at  15*.  anil  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  is  highly 

JKiisonous.  The  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia, 
t  forms  neutral  or  normal  aud  acid  salts,  all 
of  which  are  crystalline. 

oxalic  ether,  «. 

Chem. :  C-jOACiUfa.  Neutral  oxalate  of 
ethyl.  Produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  five  parts 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  parts  strong  alcohol,  and 
washing  the  distillate  with  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  and  a  specific  gravity  of  T09. 
It  boils  at  183',  and  Is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  When  heated  with  sodium-amalgam, 
there  is  produced  a  fermentable  sugar  and  the 
sodium  salts  of  two  or  more  acids.  The  acid 
oxalate  of  ethyl,  CjO^CjHj),  is  very  un- 
stable. 

6x'-a  lid,  s.    [OXALIDACE*.] 

Sot.  (/'(.);  Lindleys  name  for  the  Oxalida- 
ceffi  (q.v.). 

6x  41  I  da  90  (B,  s.  pi.      [Lat  ozitlis,  geuit. 
uialid(ts);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea;.} 

Bot. :  Oxalids ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Geraniales.  It  consists  of 
herbs,  urider-shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  with 
alternate  leaves ;  five  sepals ;  five  unguiculate 
petals ;  ten  usually  more  or  less  monadelphous 
stamens,  the  inner  longer  tlmn  the  others  ;  a 
three-  to  five-celled  ovary  ;  the  seeds  few, 
fixed  to  the  axis  ;  fruit  capsular,  membranous, 
or  drupaceous.  Some  have  sensitive  leaves. 
Found  in  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
India,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Known  genera,  ten  ;  species,  325. 
(Lindley,  *c.)  (AvERRHOA,  OXALIS.  j 

fix  a  Ud  e-fe,  s.  pL       flat    <aali»,   genit. 
<uulid(it) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  «uff.  -toe.  ] 

not. :  According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a 
tribe  of  Oeraniaceee,  having  regular  flowers, 
imbricate  sepals,  no  glands,  a  locullcidal  cap- 
sule, and  two  or  more  seeded  cells.  Equiva- 
lent to  the  order  Oxalidacere  (q.v.). 

6V  a  Us,  >.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  ofoAit  (oxalis)  = 
sorreL] 

Bot. :  Wood-sorrel ;  the  typical  genng  of  the 
Oxalidete  or  Oxalidaceae.  The  calyx  has  no 
bracts,  the  filaments  are  slightly  combined 
below,  the  capsule  is  angular,  five-celled,  the 
seeds  with  an  elastic  integument.  Known 
species,  220;  chiefly  from  South  Africa  and 
North  America,  also 
from  South  Amer- 
ica. Oxalis  Aceto- 
tella  is  the  Common 
Wood  -  sorreL  The 
leaves  are  all  radical 
and  trifoliate ;  hand- 
some white  flowers, 
with  purplish  veins. 
Found  in  woods  and 
other  shady  places, 
and  in  nooks  on 
mountain  sides. 
[SHAMROCK.]  0.  cor- 
nixulata  it  the  Yel- 
low Prominent 
Wood -sorrel.  The 
leaves  aud  stems  of 
nearly  all  the  species 

are    marked    by    a         OXALIS  LOBATA. 
strong   acidity,    due 

to  Oxalate  of  Potash.  The  leaves  are  nsnully 
sensitive.  The  stalks  of  O.  cmuita,  a  Colum- 
bian species,  are  very  acid,  and  make  a  good 
preserve.  0.  txulrnta,  0.  Deppei,  0.  cra&naiu- 
lis,  and  0.  tetmitiylla  have  eatable  tubers.  0. 
ttnsitira,  0.  stricta,  and  0.  Biaphytum  have 
sensitive  leaves.  Those  of  0.  smsitim  are 
tonic,  and  slightly  stimulating.  In  India  the 
leaves  of  0.  cornicvlata  are  considered  to  lie 
cooling,  refrigerant,  and  stomachic ;  the  fresh 
juice  is  used  In  dysentery,  Ac. 

Sx'-a-lite, ».  [Eng.  oxoUU) ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Mtn.  :  A  fibrous  to  compact  mineral,  some- 
times capillaryor  earthy.  Hardness,  2"0 ;  sp. 
gr.  2'13  to  2-489  ;  colour,  yellow.  Compos.  : 
protoxide  of  iron,  42'1  ;  oxalic  acid,  42-1  ; 
water,  15-8  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 


formula  2KeOC2O3  +  ::Hu.    Found  in  browm 
coal  and  sometimes  in  shales. 

5x  a-lur'-a-mide,  t.     [Eng.  oxalur(ic),  and 
amide.] 

N.     Oxa- 


lan.  A  white,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
on  alloxan,  or  by  heating  ethylic  oxalnrate 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100%  It  Is  Insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  prolonged 
boiling  in  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water. 

ox   n.  liir  an  I  lide,    i.      [Eng.   oxalur(ic), 
anB(ine),  and  sufT.  -ult.] 

Chem.  :  CaH^CaH^NjOj.  Phenyl-oxalur- 
amide.  A  white,  nacreous,  crystalline  powilcr, 
obtained  by  heating  parabanic  acid  with  anil* 
Ine.  It  Is  tasteless,  Inodorous,  Insoluble  in 
tailing  water,  slightly  soluble  In  boiling  alco- 
hol, mill  melta  at  a  high  temperature.  Heated 
with  potash,  it  gives  oft*  aniline  and  ammonia. 

fix  a  lur'-i-a,  >.  [Or.  o{oAi«  (oxalit),  and  oCpo» 
(ira'ruu)  =  urine.] 
Pathol.  :  Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 


and 


ox  -a-liir'  -lo,  a.  [Eng.  alloxan  altered,  a; 
uric.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  allox 
and  uric  acid. 

oxaluric  acid,  «. 

Ctim. :  CjH^N'jOi.  A  monobasic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  heating  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral 
acid.  It  Is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  slightly 
soluble  In  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed,  by 
boiling,  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  The  am- 
monium salt,  C.Hj(NH4)N2O^  forms  silky 
needles,  very  soluole  in  hot  water.  The  silver 
salt,  argentic  oxalurate,  CaH^AgjNaO^,  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  ammonium  salt  to  silver 
nitrate,  separates  in  long  silky  needles,  solu- 
ble in  water. 

Sx  a-lyl,  >.    [Eng.  oiy(wi),  and  oJ(Ov!.] 

t'lirm. :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  oxalic 
acid. 

oxalyl  urea,  oxalyl  carbamide,  >. 

[PARABANIC-ACID.] 

ox-a-meth'-ane,  i.    [Eng.  omm(tc);  «<*(»(), 
and  sutf.  -ant.] 

Chem. :  C4H7NOS.  Ethylic  oxamate.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  through 
ethylene  oxalate  till  it  solidities.  It  forms 
unctuous,  pearly  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  melts  at  110*,  and  distils  at  K0°. 

ox-a-meth'-yl-ane,  «.      [Kng.  om(mu;); 

methyl,  and  suff.  -ant.] 

Chem. :  C3H5NO3.  Methyllc  oxamate.  Pre- 
pared oy  saturating  methylic  oxalate  with  dry 
ammoiiiacai  gab  till  the  whole  solidities  to  a 
crystalline  mass.  Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

dx-am'-Ic,  a     fEng.  nx(rttyl).  and  antic.)    De- 
rived from  oxatyl  and  ammonia. 

oxamic  acid.  «. 

f  CO.NH,. 

Chem. :  OgHfNOi  =  •<   I  A   mono- 

(OO.OH. 

basic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  acid  ammouie 
oxalute  until  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved, 
and  extracting  by  water.  It  is  a  white  crvs 
talline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  solu. 
ble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melta 
at  173°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into 
water,  formic  acid,  and  oxamide.  The  am- 
monium suit,  Collo<Xllj)N'O-,,  forms  stellate 
groups  of  small  anhydrous  prisms.  The  silver 
salt,  CoH^AfONOs,  obtained  by  treating  silver 
nitrate  with  barium  oxamate,  crystallizes  IB 
colourless,  silky  needles,  which  blacken  oo 
exposure  to  the  light. 

oxamic  ethers,  ».  pi. 

Chem. :  Three  ethers  of  oxamic  acid  are 
known,  viz.,  oxamethylane,  oxauiethane,  and 
oxamylane  (q.v.). 

61  am'  Id,  ox  am'  ide,  •. 

CO.NO2. 
Chem. :  C2H4N2O2=  |  A    white, 

CO.NH2. 

tasteless,  odourless  powiler,  obtained  liy  the 
dry  distillation  of  neutral  ammonic  oxalate, 
It  is  insoluble  In  cold  water,  slightly  soluble 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  fit, 
or,  wore.  w«lf,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  onb,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ,  qn  =  kw. 


oxammite— oxlip 
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tn  boiling  water,  from  which  it  deposits  on 
Cooling  in  crystalline  flocks  ;  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  volatilizes 
and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

OX  Am   mite,  *.     [Eng.  ox(aiic);  amm^otiia), 
andsuff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  the  guano  of 
Giiiimipe  Island.  Compos.,  as  stated  by  She- 
pard,  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Raiinoudi  had  de- 
scribed a  similar  mineral  under  the  name  of 
Gnanapite.  Crystallization  ortho  rhombic  ; 
colour  yellowish-white  ;  Inwtre  silky;  trans- 
parent ;  occurs  with  mascagnite  (q.v.). 

dx  am'-y-lane,  s.    [Eng.  ox(amic),  amyl(ic\ 
and  suff.  -aite.j 

Chem.:  G^I^XO*  Amyllc  oxamate.  A 
crystalline  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  ammonia  on  neutral  amylic  oxalate. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  decomposed  by 
boiling  water. 

fcx  a-n&ph  -thal-ide,   s.      [Eng.   oxalic); 
iiajihthat(ic),  and  suit',  -ide.] 

Chum.  :  C;wHiflN2O2.  Naphthyl-oxamide. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  naphthyla- 
inine  oxalate.  It  forms  minute  scales,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  200°. 

dx-a-nil'-a-nude,  *.    [Eng.  oxanil(lne),  and 
amide.] 


Chem.:  C8H8N2O2 


(CgOs)"  ) 
2O2  =  (J6HB     > 

HS    ) 


Phenyl- 


oxaroide.  A  crystalline  body  found  among 
tlte  products  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanil- 
ine  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  snow- 
white  silky  flakes,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water. 

8x-a-nH'-Jc,  a.    [Eng.  oxanil(lne);  stiff,  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxaniline  (q.v.). 

oxanilic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H7N03.  Phenyloxamic  acid. 
Prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  aniline  and 
oxalic  acid,  for  ten  minutes  at  a  high  tempera' 
lure,  and  boiling  the  cooled  mass  with  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  laminae,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
in  alcohol.  With  liases  it  forms  oxauilates, 
which  are  isomeric  witli  tlte  isatates. 

ox  an'  I  lid,  6x  an   Hide,  .. 


Chem.  : 


Di- 


phenyloxamide.  Obtained  by  heating  aniline 
oxalate  to  160-180°.  It  crystallizes  In  white 
nacreous  scales,  insoluble  rn,water  and  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  solu- 
ble in  benzene,  melts  at  240°,  and  boils  at  320°. 

6x-an  i  line,  *.  [Eng.  oo(a/tc),  and  aniline.] 
Chem.  :  C6H7NO,  Obtained  by  heating 
amido-salicylic  acid  with  pumice-stone,  and 
purifying  with  alcohol.  It  forms  slightly 
coloured  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
hot  alcohol.  When  mixed  with  a  alkaline 
liquid  it  acquires  an  indigo-blue  colour. 

dx-an'-thra-fene,  s.  [Eng.  oxfalic),  and 
anthracene.  ] 

Chem.  :  C^HgOs.  Paranaphthalese,  A  neutral 
resin,  prepared  by  boiling  anthracene  with 
nitric  acid.  It  forms  reddish-yellow  cry.stuls, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  soluble  in  benzene,  and  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing ether.  It  volatilizes  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  sublimes  in  long  needles. 

&c-  a  -to-lu'-Ic,  a.    [OXATOLYLIC.] 

dx-t-tft-ttl'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  oxaQic);  to?(u> 
yl(em\  ana  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  de- 
rived from  oxalic  acid  and  toluylene. 

oxatolylic  acid,  -•. 

Chem.  :  Ci6H16O-j.  Oxaltoluic  acid.  Pro- 
duced, with  methyl  alcohol,  by  boiling  vulpic 
acid  with  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr.  I*05-ri5.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colourless,  brittle, 
four-sided  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  and  melts 
at  l.vr,  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature. 
It  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  spar* 
ingly  soluble  with  the  alkaline  earths. 

&f  -bit-er,  9.     [Eng.  ox,  and  biter.] 

Ornith.  :  An  American  name  for  Molothrus 
pecorU.  [MoLOTHRi'8,  COW-BIRD.] 

?>/.    [Ox.] 


x'-er,  «.     [Eng.  ox;   -«r.]    The  same  as  OX- 

FENCE  (q.v.). 

'•Then  we  c»ma  to  tb«  newest  approach  to  an  oaur 
we  see  In  Cheshire,"—  /SeW,  April  4,  1885. 


,     [Eng.  ox(ygen\  and  ethene.] 
Containing  oxygen  and  etltene. 
oxethene-  bases,  s.  pL    [UYDKAU  INE.S.] 


s.    [Eng.  ox(ygen)t  and  ethyl.] 
Chem.  ;  C2HSO.     A  name  applied  to  per- 
oxide of  ethyl,  entering  into  combination  as  a 
moi.'atomic  radical. 

oxcthyl  chlorcthylic  oxide,  s. 


Chem.  :  C6H13O2.C1.  =  ^H;(C2H«O)  f  "•  ™ 
oil  heavier  than  water,  obtained  by  treating 
dich  lore,  thyliu-ox  ide  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sodium.  It  has  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
odour,  and  boils  at  159°. 

Sat-fly,  s.    [Eng.  ox,  and  Jly.] 

Entom.:  (Estrits  bovis.    [BOTFLY,  OESTRUS.] 

ftx'-fdrd,  s.  &  a.    [Usually  given  as  A.S.  oxen- 

ford,  oziwford  =  a  ford  for  oxen  ;  more  probably 

the  first  element  is  from  Celt,  uisge  =  water.] 

Ceog. :  An  English  j<arliaiiieut8ry  borough  and 

county  town,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university. 

Oxford  chronic,  A  An  oxide  of  iron 
used  in  painting.  (JFeafe.) 

Oxford-clay,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  bed  of  Clay,  sometimes  600  feet 
thick,  underlying  the  Coral  Rag  and  the  ac- 
companying sandy  beds  of  the  Middle  Oolite. 
Corals  are  absent,  but  Ammonites  aud  Belem- 
nites  abound.  Remains  of  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus,  &c.,  are  also  found. 

Oxford-gray,  s.    [OXFORD-MIXTURE.] 
Oxford-mixture,  .-•. 

Fabric:  A  woollen  cloth  of  a  very  dark 
gray  colour.  Called  also  Oxford-gray,  Pepper- 
ainl-Salt,  Thunder-and-Lightuing. 

Oxford  movement,  B.  [TRACTARIAN- 
IBM,] 

Oxford-school,  *. 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
those  clerics  of  the  English  Establishment 
who  adopted  a  theology  which,  according  to 
the  Evangelical  party,  was  a  dangerous 
approach  to  Roman  teaching.  This  theo- 
logy was  indicated  rather  than  formulated 
in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  commenced  in 
1832,  and  ended  with  No.  xc.  in  1841. 
[TBACTARIANISM.] 

*  ox  gang,  f.  I  Eng.  ox,  and  gang.]  As  much 
laud  as  an  ox  could  plough  in  a  year,  variously 
stated  from  six  to  ten  acres,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  but  generally  reckoned  as 
about  twenty  acres. 

6x'-ha-ver-ite,  s.  [From  Oxhaver  Springs, 
Iceland,  where  found  ;  sun",  -ite  (Jtftn,).] 

Min. :  A  pale-green  variety  of  apophyllite 
(q.v.),  found  in  small  green  crystals  on  silicitied 
wood. 

ox  -heel,  ox'- heal,  s.    [Eng.  ox,  and  Keel,  or 
heal.} 
Bot. :  HeUeborus  fcetidus, 

dx-id-a-bir-J-ttf,  J.      [Eng.    oarid(e),    and 

ability.}     Capability  of  being  converted  into 
an  oxide.    (1'hilos.  Trans.,  xci.  398.) 

ox"  -  Id  -  a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  oxide,  and  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

ox   i  date,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  oxid^e);  -ate.] 

A.  Trant. :  To  convert  into  an  oxide,  as 
metals,  &c.(  by  combination  with  oxygen. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  an 
oxide  ;  to  become  oxidized. 

ox-X-da'-tion,  B.    [OXIDATE.] 

Chem. :  The  chemical  change  which  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxides,  and  which  is 
brought  ai  wut  by  the  action  of  oxygen  acids, 
water,  or  free  oxygen. 

ox'-i  da-tor,  s.  [Eng.  oxidate);  -on]  A 
contrivance  for  causing  a  current  of  uir  to 
impinge  on  the  flame  of  an  Argand  lamp. 
Called  also  oxygenator. 

6x  -ide,  s.    [Gr.  ufus  (oxus)  =  sharp,  add.] 

Chem.  &  Min. :  The  product  of  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  a  niftal  or  metalloid.  In 


the  former  case  a  base  is  formed,  in  the  latter 
an  acid  radical.  Sometimes  the  oxide  acts  a» 
a  quasi-acid  radical  and  as  a  base. 

II  Oxide  of  antimony  =  SenarmanHte,  7a- 
lentinite,  and  Cervantite  ;  Oxide  of  •  arsenic  = 
Arseiuitite  ;  Oxideof  bismuth  =  Bitmile;  (>xide 
of  copper  =  Cuprite  and  Melaconite  ;  Oxide  of 
lead  =  Massicot  and  Minium  ;  Oxide  of  man- 
ganese =  Braunite,  Hausmannite,  ManganUe^ 
Psilomelane,  and  Pyrolusite ;  Oxide  of  molyb- 
denum =  Molybdic-ochre  and  Molybdite ;  Oxide 
of  nickel  =  Buntenlte  ;  Oxide  of  tin  =  Cat- 
siterite;  Oxide  of  titanium  =  Anatase,  Brook- 
tie,  and  SiMlc  ;  Oxide  of  uranium  =  Uraninite  ; 
and  Oxide  of  zinc  =  Zinciie. 

Sx-I-dlz -a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  oxidise);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  oxidized. 

ox'-I  dize,  v.t.  (Eng.  oxidif);  -ize.)  To  oxi- 
date. 

ox'-i-dized,  fa.  far.  or  a.    [OXIDIZE.] 

oxidized-sllver,  s.  Silver  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  a  thin  film  of  the  black  oxide 
has  been  formed. 

ox'-I-dize-ment,  s.  [Eng.  oxiAix;  -ment.) 
The  same  as  OXIDATION  (q.v.). 

5x'-I-diz-er,  s.  [Eng.  oxidise);  •«•.]  That 
which  oxidizes. 

ox'-i-diz'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [OXIDIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  atlj. :  (8e» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Oxidation. 

oxidizing  furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  for  treating  ores  or 
metallic  substances,  in  which  the  material  is 
exposed  to  an  excess  of  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  unites  with  the  metal,  forming  an 
oxide.  With  ores,  it  may  be  said  to  be  roast- 
ing with  an  excess  of  air.  The  term  is  some- 
what general,  and  to  speak  of  oxidizing- 
fumaces  is  a  mode  of  stating  chemically  the 
action  of  certain  furnaces  under  given  con- 
ditions of  access  of  air. 

Sx-im-I-dd-cy-an'-fo,  a.  [For  etym.  see 
def.)  Containing  oxygen,  imidogen,  and 
cyanic  acid. 

oximidocyanic  acid,  «.    [PARABANIO- 

ACID.J 

ox-ln-dl-can'-ln, ».  [Eng.  oxygen) ;  induan, 
and  sutf.  -t/u] 

Chem. :  CaiH^NOia.  One  of  the  product* 
of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  Indican  (q.v.).  Whon 
purified  by  re-precipitation  from  alcohol,  it. 
assumes  the  form  of  a  brown,  viscid,  com- 
bustible gum,  having  a  nauseous  taste. 

ox-In-dl-caf'-In,  «.  [Eng.  atiygen);  in- 
dujan),  isatis  (altered),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  CggH&NjOo::.  Pioduced  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ii.Jicau  is  evaporated. 
The  tirst  product  is  indioanin,  which  takes  up 
oxygen  and  forms  oxindicaniii.  whilst  the 
latter  by  assumption  of  water  forms  oxiodi- 
camn  aud  indiglucin.  It  is  puritieU  like  oxiu- 
dicanin,  whicli  it  resembles. 

Sx-in'-doL  <.  [Eng.  oxtygen);  iml(inr),  and 
-oi.) 

Chem.  :  CsH^^OCHOX      Formed  by 

reducing  hydrindic  acid  with  sodium  amal- 
gam in  acid  solution.  It  yields  colourless 
needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melts  at  120°,  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
and  forms  crystullizable  salts  with  acids  and 
bases. 

dx-l-SOlt,  S.      [OXYSALT.] 

ox'-ley-a,  «.   [Named  after  Mr.  Oxley,  a  former 
surveyor  of  New  South  Wales.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cedreleee.  [YELLOW-WOOD.] 

ox  like,  a.  [Eng.  ox,  and  like.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling an  ox. 

5x'-llp,  s.  [A.S.  oxanslyppe,  from  oxan  —  of 
an  ox,  and  slyppe  =  a  sHp  =  a  piece  of  dung. 
Bkeat,  therefore,  considers  that  It  should  b* 
spelled  ox-slip.] 

Bot. :  Primula  elatior.  It  resembles  the 
cowslip,  but  hus  the  calyx  teeth  accumiuate, 
the  corolla  pale  yellow  instead  of  bun,  the 
limb  concave,  tiie  throat  without  folds. 
Found  in  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  aud  Essex. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jo%l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-dan,  - tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  tic.  =  bel,  del. 
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Oxon.— oxygen 


dx'  ozu,  abbrev.  [OXONIAN.]  An  abbrevia- 
tion for  Oxouia.  boniftimes  placed  by  a 
graduate  after  his  degrees  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  derived  from  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

6x  o  ni  an,  s.  &  a.  (tat.  Oxrmia  =  Oxford 
(q.v.);  Brig.  suff.  -on.] 

A*  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Oxford;  specif.,  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Oxford. 

"  The  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  UOD- 
Juror."— Jtacaulay :  Hit!  JKnff..  ch.  *iii. 

ox  on  Ic,  a.  [Altered  from  uraxcmic  (q.v.).] 
(Bee  etym.  and  compound.) 

oxonic  acid.  .•.. 

Chan.:  C'4H5N3O4.  Obtained  as  a  potas- 
sium salt  when  a  stream  of  air  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potash. 
The  salt  forms  radiate  groups  of  crystals. 

ix'-pe'ck-er,  s.     [Eng.  ox,  and  pecker.) 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Buphaga  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  Bupuagimc  (q.v.). 

ox  -Stall,  s.  [Eng.  or,  aud  stall.}  A  (tell  or 
stand  for  oxen. 

fix  -tall,  s.    [Eng.  ox,  and  tail.] 

1.  Tin  tail  of  an  ox, 

2.  A  banner  made  of  the  tail  of  an  or. 

"  And  the  white oztaifi  Btream'd  1-  hind." 

itoore:  Fire-WorAippcrt. 

1  Obvious  compound :  Oxtail-soup. 

*oxj-ter,  «.  (A.S.  orta=the  armpit]  The 
avmpit ;  an  embrace  of  the  arms. 

"A  Bible  under  their  tutor."— CernhiU  Mag.,  Oct. 
101,  p.  437. 

"ix'-ter,  ii.  fc  [Eng.  otter,  a.]  To  support 
under  the  arms. 

6x   tongue,  s.     [Eng.  ox,  and  tongue.} 

But. :  (1)  The  genus  llelminthia  (q.v.),  and 
socially  //.  echioides;  (2)  Anchvsa  officinal!*. 

ox  f,  o.  [Eng.  ox ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  ox.  {Chapman :  Iliad  iv.  139.) 

Jfas- y-,  pref.    [Gr.  4£w«  (oxus)  =  sharp,  acid.) 

1.  Of  a  point  or  edge :  Sharp. 

2.  Of  taste:  Sharp,  biting,  acid. 

Sx  y-a-can'-thln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  oxyacan- 
th(u);  -in.]  [Sec  del] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  neutral  substance  extracted 
by  Leroy  from  the  whitethorn,  Crat&gus 
ozjacantha. 

ox  ya-can  -thine,  s.    [OXYACAXTHIX.] 

( -hem. :  C^H^  KjOii-  Vineline.  An  alka- 
loid existing  together  with  berberine  in  the 
root  of  Herberts  vulgaris.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
white  powder,  with  a  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
melts  at  139°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
colourless  prisms,  which  turn  yellow  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  Its  salts  are  all  crystalline, 
and  have  a  bitter  taste. 

fix  y-&9  -et-al,  s.    [Eng.  oxygen),  and  acetaL  ] 
Chem. :  CH2.(OH).CH(p.C2H5).j.    An  agree- 
able-smelling liquid  obtained  by  heating  brorn- 
acetal  with  potassic  hydrate  to  160%    It  boils 
at  ier. 

6x-y-ao'-id,  s-    [Eng.  oxtfyen),  and  acid.] 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Acids  containing  oxygen,  as 
sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^ 

Sx-y-al'-co-hol,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
alcohol.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  alcohol. 

oxyalcohol-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of 
blowpipe  in  which  a  stream  of  oxygen  is 
blown  through  a  name  of  alcohol. 

5x  y-al'-de-hyde,  s.     (Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 

Chem. :  CHa.(OH).CHO.  A  syrup  possess- 
ing a  persistent  aldehyde-like  odour,  prepared 
by  hea'  Ing  bichlor-etner  with  water.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

o'x-y-ar'-Sen-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxyfgeri),  and  ar- 
senic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen 
and  arsenic. 


oxyarscnlc  bases,  s.  pi. 
Chem.  :  Di-acid  bases  obtained  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  tertiary  monarsines. 

OX-yb'-e-Us,  s.  [Gr.  ifu/3eA7Js  (mubeK>)  = 
(1)  sharp-pointed  ;  (2)  shooting  swift  bolts  : 
pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  jSe'Ao?  (belos)  =  a  missile.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Snakes,  family  Dryioph- 
idae.  Oxybelis  /ulgidiu,  from  South  America, 
lias  a  long  movable  snout 

ox-y-ben-zam'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen); 
benzoic);  atn(vtonia)  ;  aud  suff.  -ic.]  Derived 
from  ux.vgen,  benzoie  acid,  and  ammonia, 

oxybenzamlc  acid,  .-. 
Chem.  :  C 


C8H4-       NH...       Pre- 

pared by  dissolving  nitrobenzoic  acid  in 
ammonia,  Maturating  the  boiling  liquid  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  neutralising  with 
acetic  acid.  It  forms  white  crystalline 
nodules,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  it  melts,  giving  off  irritating 
vapours,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon.  Its 
solutions  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
yielding  a  brown  resinous  substance.  With 
metals  it  forms  oxybenzamates,  having  the 
formula  CV 


Sx-y-bSn-zo-di'-am-ide,  s.  [Eng.  oxy- 
gen); bemo(ic);  and  diamide.] 

Chem.  :  CjUftJ*  =  g^0^  }  Na.     A  crys- 

talline body,  isomeric  with  phenol-carbamide, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrobenzamide.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  its 
alcoholic  solution  soon  turns  red  and  de- 
composes ;  melts  at  12'. 

6x-y  ben  zo'  ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen),  and 
benzoic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen 
and  benzoic  acid. 

oxybcnzoic-acid.  s. 

H       ) 
Chem.  :  C7H6O3=(C7H4O)''  j-O,,  A  monobasic 

H         ) 

acid  inetameric  with  salicylic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  raetadiazobenzoic  acid  nitrate  with 
water,  it  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  con- 
sisting of  small  quadratic  tables,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  boiling  heat, 
melts  at  200*,  and  can  be  distilled  unchanged. 
It  does  not  yield  a  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  but  in  other  respects  resembles 
salicylic  acid. 

6x  y-cal'  91-m.m,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen),  and  cal- 
cium.] Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  lime. 

oxy  calcium-light,  s.  A  light  produced 
by  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  forced  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  or  gas-burner  on  to 
a  piece  of  lime.  This  light  will  exhibit  the 
usual  paintings  on  a  screen  10  or  15  feet  in 
diameter  with  very  brilliant  effect  It  is  not 
so  brilliant  as  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  but  it 
is  in  some  hands  safer,  and  the  apparatus  less 
bulky  and  expensive. 

Sx'-y-chlbr,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  chlorine.] 
Containing  oxygen  and  chlorine. 

oxychlor  ether,  .-. 

Chem.  :  CH2Cl.CH(OHXO.C2Hj).  A  liquid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  high  tem- 
perature on  bichlor  ether.  It  boils  at  95-96°. 

ox  y-chlor'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxyfgen),  and 
chloric.]  [PERCHLORIC.] 

ox  y-chlbr-ide,  s.  [Eng.  oxygen),  aud 
chloride.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  Basic  chlorides.  Compounds 
of  metallic  chlorides  with  the  basic  oxides  of 
the  same  metals,  produced  by  the  action  of 
water  on  certain  metallic  chlorides. 

oxy-  chloride  of  lead,  s.  [MATLOCKITE.] 

oxy  -  chloro  -  iodide     of    lead,    s. 

[SCHWARTZEMBERO.ITE.] 

6x-y-ch6-Une,    s. 
choline.]     [BETAINE.] 

ox-y-gln'-ohon-ine,  >.  [Eng.  oxygen),  and 
cinchonine.] 

Chem.  :  CjoH^NjOj.  A  base,  isomeric  with 
quinine,  obtained  by  boiling  dibromo-cincho- 
nine  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  colour- 


[Eng.   oxifyen),   and 


less  lamime  very  soluble  in  acids.  Its  solu- 
tions are  not  fluorescent,  nor  do  th<!y  beconu 
green  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  and 
ammonia. 

ox-y-cdo'-cos,  6x-y-coc  cus,  «.  [Pref 
oxy-  (2),  and  Gr.  KOKKO?  (kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 
[Coccus.] 

Bot.  :  Cranberry  ;  a  genus  of  Vacciniacew. 
Corolla,  rotate  ;  stamens,  eight  Two  species 
known.  One,  Oxymccoa  polu.'ilris,  is  British  ; 
it  Is  the  Cranberry  (q.v.).  The  other,  0.  ma 
encaraus,  has  been  introduced  into  Flint 
shire. 

*  6x'-JMjrate,  >•  [Gr.  of  uicparoi-  (pxukratm), 
from  o  (v<  (oxiti)  =  sharp,  and  xepayvvfu  (keran- 
iiumi)  —  to  mix  ;  Fr.  oxycrat.]  A  mixture  ot 
six  parts  water  and  one  vinegar. 

ox  y  cum  in  am  Jc,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen); 
cumin(ic)t  am(monia),  and  suff.  -ic.)  Contain- 
ing or  derived  from  oxygen,  cuminic  acid,  and 
ammonia. 

oxy  cuminamic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  NH.XCjoHmOjHO.  Obtained  by 
treating  nitrocumtnic  acid  with  Iron  filings 
and  acetic  acid,  digesting  with  carbonate  ot 
soda,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  with  sulphydric  gas.  It  forms 
colourless  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  easily  in  hot  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol;  forms  crystalline  compounds  both 
with  acids  and  bases. 

ox  y  cum  in'  io,  o.  [Eng.  oxygen),  and 
cuminic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxy- 
gen and  cuminic  acid. 

oxycuminic  acid,  a. 

Chem.  :  CigHjaOj.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  oxide  on  oxycumlnamfc  acid.  It 
separates  in  small  brownish  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  more  so  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
bases. 

ox-y-d&o  -tyl-B.  «.  pi.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
Gr.  JojcrvAof  (doctulos)  =  a  linger.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  the  Batrachian'  sub-order 
Phaneroglossa  (q.v.).  It  includes  the  familie* 
Ranidie,  Pelobatidce,  Bufonidte,  Engystomidn, 
Rhinophrynidee,  and  Rhinoderraatida;. 

dx-y-der'-ces,  s.  [Gr.  if»s«pitic  (oxuderklt) 
—  sharp  or  quick  sighted  :  pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
Gr.  fic'picopai  (derkotttm)  =  to  look,  to  see.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oxydercidas  (q.v.).  Oxyderces  dfntntus,  a  Chi- 
nese Ush,  has  the  ventral  tins  wanting. 

ox  y  der  -9!  dae,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  o«y- 
derc(es),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acauthopterygii.  Som» 
species  have  the  eyes  very  prominent,  with 
well-developed  eyelids.  In  one  division  of 
the  family  the  dorsal  tins  are  united,  in  the 
other  division  they  are  separated.  Most  of 
the  species  are  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean,  but  Callionymns  (q.v.),  formerly  placed 
with  the  Gobiidte,  is  British. 

8x-y-«'-ther,  a.  [Eng.  oxyfgen),  and  ether.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  ether. 

oxyether  light,  s.  A  form  of  the  oxy. 
hydrogen  lime-light,  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
Broughton,  in  which  a  portion  of  oxygen  gas 
is  conveyed  through,  or  over  the  surface  of,  a 
tank  of  sulphuric  ether,  carrying  off  a  quan- 
tity of  ether  vapour.  This  vapour  is  burnt  in 
the  jet  in  place  of  the  hydrogen,  whilst  pure 
oxygen  is  burnt  with  it  as  usual.  The  light  in 
nearly  equal  to  the  oxyhydrogen  mixed  jet, 
but  requires  great  care  in  the  management 

ix-y-flu'-or-lde,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
fluoride.] 

Chem.  (PI.)  :  Compounds  analogous  to  UM 
oxychlorides. 


,  s.    [Gr.  if  us  (omu),  and  y«--  (yen-), 
base  of  yevvoM  (gennoo)  =  to  produce.] 

Chem.  :  Symbol,  O  ;  at.  wt.  16.  A  dyad 
element  existing  in  the  free  state  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  in  combination  in  the  ocean. 
It  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  former  and 
eight-ninths  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  present 
in  the  great  majority  of  substances  forming 
the  earth's  crust,  and  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all  the  elements.  It  was  discovered  in  1774 
by  Scheele  in  Sweden  and  Priestley  in  England 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o»  =  e;ey  =  a;qn  =  kw. 
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independently,  but  the  name  was  given  by 
Lavoisier  some  time  after.  It  can  be  obtained 
pure  by  heating  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or 
a  mixture  of  this  oxide  with  potassic  chlorate 
in  a  retort,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  water. 
When  pure  it  is  without  colour,  taste,  or 
smell.  It  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal 
life  and  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion. Phosphorus  and  ignited  charcoal 
burn  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and  a  piece 
of  watch-spring,  having  at  the  end  some 
lighted  sulphur,  exhibits  in  oxygen  a  beautiful 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  It  is  a  little 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  sp.  gr.  =  I'l. 
One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  at  mean 
temperature  and  pressure  weigh  34 '2ft  grains, 
Under  the  influence  of  cold  and  high  pressure 
It  has  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  It 
enters  into  combination  in  various  ways, 
taking  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  radicals 
of  compounds  formed  on  any  of  the  types, 
HC1,  H2O,  H3N,  &c.,  giving  rise  to  oxychlo- 
rides,  oxyiodides,  oxynitrides,  &c. 

5x  y  gen  ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  oxygen ;  -ate.]  To 
unite  or  combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidate. 

ix'-y-gen-at-ed, pa.par. ora.  [OXYGENATE.] 
oxygenated  water,  s. 
Chem. :  Water  holding  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  solution. 

ox-y-gen-a'-tlon,  s.    [OXYGENATE.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  OXIDATION  (q.v.). 

ox'-y-lcen-a-tor, «.  [Eng.  oxygenat(e);  -or.] 
An  oxidator  (q.v.). 

6x-y-gen-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  oxygenize); 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  oxygenized. 

ox'-y  gen  ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  oxygen;  -ix.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  OXYGENATE  (q.v.). 

ox'-y-gen-ize-ment,  s.  (Eng.  oxygenize; 
-mcnt.}  The  act  or  process  of  oxygenizing; 
oxidation. 

Sx'-y-gen-lK-er,  s.  [Eng.  oxygenize);  -er.] 
That  which  oxygenizes  or  converts  into  an 
oxide. 

OX'-y-gen-old,  s.    [Eng.  oxygen;  suff.  -old.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Duflos'  name  for  those  non- 
metallic  elements,  which,  in  their  chemical  re- 
lation, resemble  oxygen— viz.,  bromine,  chlo- 
rine, fluorine,  Iodine,  selenium,  and  sulphur. 

dx-yg'-en-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen;  -out.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  oxygen. 

ox  y  glos'  -  sus,  8.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr. 
yAioo-o-a  (glossa)  =  a  tongue.] 

Zoo!.  *  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ranidee,  with 
no  teeth  on  the  vomer,  from  the  Oriental 
region.  Some  fossil  species  of  early  Tertiary 
age  have  been  found  in  the  so-called  Frog- 
beds  of  Bombay. 

ox-y-gly-co-ayl-ur'-S-a, ».  [Eng.  oxy(yen); 
glt/colyL,  and  urea.]  [ALLANTITBIC-ACID.] 

*  ox  -y  gSn,  *  ox-y-gone,  s.   [Pref.  oxy-  (1), 
and  Gr.  ywiu'a  (goma)=  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  triangle  having  each  of  its  angles 
less  than  a  right  angle ;  an  acute-angled 
triangle. 

*6x-yg'-6'n-al,a.  [Eng.  oxygon;-al.]  Having 
the  angles  acute ;  acute-angled. 

•  dx-y-go'-nj-al,  a.  [Eng.  oxygon  ;  -ial]  The 
same  as  OXYOONAL  (q.v.). 

6x-y  gua  -nine  (u  as  W),  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen), 
and  guanine.] 

Chem. :  A  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  on  guanine  dissolved 
in  caustic  soda. 

6«-y~gum'-mio,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  gim- 
mic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen  and 
gnmmic  acid. 

oxygummlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4HioOn.  A  tetrabasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  gummic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  the  solutions  being  strongly  acid. 
Heated  above  130°  it  decomposes,  giving  off 
pungent  aromatic  vapours. 

5x-y-gyr'-us  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Pref.  oxy-  (1), 
and  Gr.  yupos  (gyrns) Around.] 
Zoo!. :   A  genus  of  Firolidae  (q.v.X     The 


I>: 
i, 


small  spiral  shells  of  Oxygyrus  kera-udrenii 
were  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition  to  be 
an  important  constituent  in  the  formation  of 
Globigerina  ooze. 

Sx-y-hw'-mo-glo-bln,  ».  [Eng.  oxygen), 
and  hfemoghbin.] 

Chem.  (PL) :  Loose  compounds  of  true  hae- 
moglobins with  oxygen,  which  latter  they 
give  off  in  vacno,  especially  if  heated.  They 
are  characterized  by  thei'r  absorption  spectra, 
showing  two  distinct  bands,  one  in  the  yellow 
and  the  other  in  the  green,  between  Fraun- 
hofer's  D  and  E  lines. 

ox-y-hip-piir'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gcn),  and 
hippuric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen 
and  hippuric  acid. 

oxyhtppuric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H9NO4.  A  very  soluble  acid  pro- 
duced by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  diazo- 
hippuric-acid. 

Sx-y-hy'-dro-gen,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
hydrogen.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  «.  A  form 
of  blowpipe  in  which  the  flame  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  in  the  proportions  which 
form  water.  The  heat  thus  produced  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  source  except  the  electric  arc. 

oxyhydrogcn-light,  >.     [LIME-LIGHT, 

DaUMMOND-LIGHT.] 

oxyhydrogen  micromcope,  s.  A  mi- 
croscope in  which  the  object  is  illuminated  by 
the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of  lime  or  marble 
under  the  action  of  the  oxyhydrogen-blow- 
pipe,  and  its  image,  highly  magnified,  thrown 
upon  a  screen  so  that  it  may  be  visible  to  any 
number  of  spectators  at  once.  Recent  im- 
provements have  enabled  objects  to  be  ex- 
tiibited  in  this  way  magnified  1,500  diameters. 

Sx-y-f-sdu-vlf-lc,  o.  [Eng.  oxifym),  and 
isouvitic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen 
and  isouvitic  acid. 

oxy  isouvitic  acid,  s. 

C**m.:C9H8O6=C6H2(OHXO.CH3XCO.OH)?. 
Obtained  as  its  cthylic  salt,  by  the  action  of 
ethylic  aceto-acetate  upon  chloroform.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles. 

dx-yl-i-zar'-Io,  o.     [Eng.  oxygen)  ;  '(a)lizar- 
(ine),  and  suff.  -to.]    Derived  from  oxygen  and 
alizarine. 
oxylizaric-acid,  s.    [  PUHPIJHIN.] 

*  dx'-y-mSl,  s.  [Gr.  ofiVeXi  (oxumcK),  from 
if  us  (oxus)  =  sharp,  and  >ie'Ai  (meli)  =  honey  ; 
Fr.  oxymel ;  Sp.  oximel ;  Ital.  ossimele ;  Lat. 
oxymeli.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey, 
sometimes  made  a  vehicle  for  administering 
medicines  :  as,  oxymel  of  squills. 

"  Ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  Tegetables  with 
oxymel,  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar."— 
Arbuthnot. 

Sx-y-mS-sIt-yl-en'-Jo,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen), 
and  mesitylenic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
oxygen  and  mesitylene. 

oxymesitylenlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H10O3  =  C6H.,(OH)  |  g^^.  A 
monobasic  aromatic  acid  prepared  by  heating 
mesitylene  sulphonic  acid  with  potassic  hy- 
drate at  250°.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
176°.  Its  salts  give  a  deep  blue  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

o'x-y-mor'-o'la,  s.  [Gr.  o£vpupo?  (oxwnwron) 
a  saying  which  at  first  sight  appears  foolish, 
from  ofiipupo?  (oxumoros)  =  pointedly  foolish, 
from  of  us  (orws)  =  sharp,  and  jiupos  (moros)  = 
foolish,  dull.) 

Bhet. :  A  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a 
quite  contrary  signification  is  added  to  any 
word  :  as,  cruel  kindness. 

Sx-y-mor'-phtoe,  >.  [Eng.  oxtfyen),  and 
morphine.] 

Chem. :  Ci7Hl9NO4.  A  base  obtained  by 
treating  morphine  with  nitrous  acid.  It  forms 
a  shining  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

6x-y-naph-th6'-io,a;.  [Eng.  oxtfyen);  naph 
thoL,  and 


naphthoL 


suff.  -«.]     Containing  oxygen  and 


oxynaph  thoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  (PL) :  CjoHg^g^g.  Formed  from 
the  two  naphthols  (CjoH^OH),  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  a-acid  melts 
at  185°,  and  its  solutions  are  coloured  blue 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  p-acid  is  difficult  to 
prepare. 

Sx  y  naph-thyl'-a-mine,s.  [Eng.  oxyfom), 
and  naphthylamine.] 

Chem. :  CjoH9NO.  Oxynaphthylidine.  Naph 
thameine.   A  base  resembling  orce'in,  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  naph- 
thylamine.    It  is  an  amorphous,  dark  purple 
rwder,  with  an  iodine-like  odour,  especially 
heated,  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and 
potash,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  solu- 
ble in  ether.     It  does  not  combine  with  acids 
or  with  bases. 

ox   y  naph  thyl'-i   dine,  s.     [OXYNAPH- 

THYLAMINE.J 

Sx-jf-no'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  rurot 
(no(os)  =  the  back.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Campophagidoe,  closely 
allied  to  the  Laniidse,  peculiar  to  the  islands 
of  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  while  the  males  of  both 
species  closely  resemble  each  other,  the  fe- 
males are  wholly  unlike.  (Ibis,  1866,  pp. 
275-280.) 

Sx-yn'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  if  iVu  (oOTno)=to  sharpen.) 

Compar.  Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  glands 

in  the  stomach  of  the  frog  which  secrete  an 

acid  juice.  (Foster:  Physiol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  278.) 

*  Sx'-y-o-py,  *  dx-y-d'-pl-^,  s.  [Pref.  oxy- 
(1),  and  Gr.  ctync  (apsis)  =  sight.)  Acuteness  of 
sight,  arising  from  increased  sensibility  of  the 
retina. 

ox-y-phSn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  (hydr)ox!/(f),  and 
phenj(yl)ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxy- 
gen and  phenylic  acid. 

oxyphenic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H6O2=CeH4.(OH)..!.  Pyrocatechin. 
Pyromorintannic  acid.  Obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  catechu,  kino,  and  other  tan- 
ning materials.  It  crystallizes  in  quadratic 
prisms,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  melts  at  102°,  vol- 
atilises below  its  melting  point,  and  boils  at 
240-245°.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or 
the  salts  of  quinine,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  CfiH4.Pb"Oa.  Insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

*8x-*pn'-6-ny,  *  Sx-y-pho'-nl-a,  «. 

[Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  £iuv>)  (phone)  =  sound, 
voice.]    Acuteness  or  shrillness  of  voice. 

Sx-y-pic'-rib,  a.  [Eng.  oxyfgen),  and  picric.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
picric  acid. 

oxypicric  acid,  s. 

CAem..-C6H3N308=C6H(N02WOH)2.  Styph- 
nic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  cold  nitric  acid  on  resorcin  and  on 
many  gum  resins,  also  by  boiling  extract  of 
logwood,  brazil-wood,  &c.,  with  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates  or 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  175°,  and  can  be 
sublimed  by  careful  heating.  Its  salts  crys- 
tallize well,  and  are  explosive. 

ox  -yp'-i  da,  s.  [Gr.  o^vvofia  (oxupoda),  neut. 
pi.  of  of UTTOUS  (oxupous)  =  swift-footed :  pref. 
oxy-,  and  irous  (pous),  noSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidse.  Nearly 
thirty  species  are  British. 

6x-y  po'-gon,  s.    [Pref.  oxy-t  and  Gr.  irJywy 

(pogon)  =  a  beard.] 

Ornith. :  Helmet-crests ;  a  genus  of  Trochil- 
idse,  distinguished  by  a  crest  and  a  long  tuft 
of  white  or  buff  feathers  hanging  from  the 
throat.  There  are  two  species :  Oxypogon 
Undent,  from  Venezuela,  and  0.  gucrini,  from 
Colombia. 

Sx-y-quln-lne' ,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  quin- 
ine.] 

Chem. :  A  white  crystallo-granular  sub- 
stance formed  by  boiling  quinine  sulphate 
with  potassic  nitrite.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
100°,  and  is  less  bitter  than  quinine. 


boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
•oian  -tian  =  sb.au.    -tiom,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tloua,  -sious  -  -  skus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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oxyrhina—  oyster 


Jfac-y^-rhl'-na,  *.  [Gr.  ftfuppiv  (ontrrfcin) 
u£vppK  (ojcurr&ia),  geuit.  &£upptr«c.  (oxurrhirws) 
=  with  sharp  or  fine  nose  :  pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
pis  (r/n'.*)t  geuit.  piw«  (rAinos)  =  the  nose.] 

Poteoni.  .*  A  genus  of  fossil  sharks  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds. 

dx-£-rhjrn'-cha,  s.pl  (Qr.  o&ppvyx<x(oxur- 
rhungckos)  —  sharp-snouted  :  pref.  oxy-  (1), 
and  Gr.  pvyx^  (rfwngchos)  =  the  snout.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-spiders.  A  family  of  Braehy- 
oarous  Crustaceans  established  by  Milne-Ed- 
wanls.  The  same  as  MAI  AD*  (q.v.). 

ox-y-rhyn  -onus,  s.    [OXYRHYNCHA.] 

Ornith.  :  A  South  American  genus  of  Piciilse, 
akin  to  Yuux,  which  it  resembles  in  the  bill. 

6x-yr'-I-a  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Gr.  if  tt  («ru«)  = 
sharp.  N'mifd  from  the  acidity  of  the  leaves.] 
Hot.  :  Mountain-sorrel  ;  a  genus  of  Poly- 
gnnete.  Sepals  four,  stamens  six,  stigmas 
two,  fruit  broadly  winged.  Only  known 
species,  Oxyria  reniformie,  the  Kidney-shaped 
Mountain-sorrel.  Found  in  alpine  elevations 
in  Wales,  the  North  of  England,  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  common  In  the  Punjab  Hima- 
layas, where  it  is  used  as  a  cooling  vegetable 
and  as  medicine. 

ox-yr^rho-«llne(yrasir),*.  Gr.  6 

=  acid,  and  po&ov(rhodon)  =  a  rose.] 

Pharm.  :  A  composition  of  vinegar  and 
roses,  used  as  a  liniment  in  herpes  and  ery- 
sipelas. (Ditnylison.) 

dx-y^-sal-i-Cyl'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gtri),  and 
salicylic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
oxygen  and  salicylic  acid. 

oxy  salicylic  acid,  .«. 

Cham.  :  CoH^OH^OOH.  Obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  iodosalicylic  acid  with 
potash.  Crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  and 
acquires  a  deep  blue  colour  with  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  Is  soluble  iu  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  198*. 

ox  -y-salt,  5.   [Eng.  ory(gen)t  and  salt.}  [Oxv- 

ACID.] 

ox  y-stel'-ma,  *.  [Pref.  oxy  (2),  and  Or. 
crrfAf*a  (stelmd)  =  a  girdle,  a  belt.] 

Bat.  :  A.  genus  of  Asclepiadeae.  OxysUlma 
escnlenta,  is  a  twining  Indian  perennial.  De- 
spite its  specific  name,  it  is  not  often  eaten. 
A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  aphthous 
states  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  Bind  the 
milky  sap  is  used  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and, 
with  turpentine,  for  itch. 

dx-  jr  -stdm'-a  ta,  s.  pi  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
tfrdftaTd  (stomatd),  pi.  of  a-ropa.  (sterna)  =  the 
mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Brachyourous  Crusta- 
ceans, founded  by  Milne-  Ed  wards.  The  cara- 
pace is  orbicular  and  arched  in  front;  the 
anterior  claws  are  large  and  much  compressed. 
He  divided  it  into  the  Lencosians,  the  Cal- 
appians,  the  Corystians,  and  the  Doripplans. 

ox-y-siU  -phide,  «.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
sulphide.  } 

Chen.  (PI.):  Compounds  of  metallic  oxides 
and  sulphides,  or  of  sulphides  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  partly  replaced  by  oxygen. 

oxysulphide  of  antimony,  &    [KER- 

ICKSITE.] 

oxysulphide  of  zinc,  s.    [VOLTZTTK.] 

8x  y  sul  pho-ben'-zide,  t.  [Eng.  oxy(gen\ 
suljrfio-,  nudbemide.l 

Chem.  :  (CsHtOH^aO^  Formed  by  treat- 
teg  two  parts  of  pure  phenol  with  one  part  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acia  for  from  three  to  five 
hours  at  190°  The  crude  product  is  boiled  in 
water,  the  crystals  from  which  are  recrystal- 
lized  first  from  alcohol  and  then  from  water. 
It  forms  white  glistening  orthorhombic 
crystal  of  sp.  gi.  =  1'3«6. 

ox-y  tel  -i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oxytetytu); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 
t  Entom.  :  A  family  of  Brachelytra.  It  con- 
sists of  small  beetles  found  under  moss  or 
stones,  or  in  dung.  The  males  of  some  have 
two  horns  in  front  of  the  head. 


«.    [Pref.  oxy-,  and  Gr. 
(tslis)  —  an  end,  a  termination.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oxytelidse  (q.v.). 


ox-y'-ter-eph-tha-l&m'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  txoy- 
(gen);  terephttial(ic)  ;  am(monM\  and  snff.  -fc.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen,  tereph- 
tbalic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

oxyterephthalamlc-acid,  5. 

Chen.  :  C8H7NO2  =  (C8HiOy  [  £  .  Obtained 

H        ) 

by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitroter- 
ephthslic  add.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  Its  salts  are  crystalline  and  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  fluores- 
cent solutions. 

o'x-y'-ter-e'pfi-tliar-l'c,  a.  [Eng.  oxygen). 
and  terephthalic.]  Contained  In  or  derived 
from  oxygen  aud  terephtlialic  acid. 


Chem.  :  C8H12O5.  Produced,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
oxyterephthalamic  acid.  The  oxvterephthal- 
atea  are  crystalline,  but  less  soluble  than  the 
terephthalatea. 

ox-y^thy-mo-qul-none',  s.  [Eng.  oxygen), 
and  thyniO'juinone.] 

Chem.  :  Ci0n12O3.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  an  alkaline  solution 
of  thymoquinone.  It  forms  orange-coloured 
needles  melting  at  169-172°. 

OX-y'-tol'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen);  toluene), 
and  suit.  -"-.}  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
oxygen  aud  toluene. 

oxytollc-acid,  >. 

Chem.  :  C?!!^^^.  A  monobasic  acid,  Isoin- 
eric  with  salicylic  acid,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  toluene.  It  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  so  in  boiling  water,  and  In  alcohol  ; 
melttt  at  180*,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
distils  unchanged.  Its  salts  are  crystalline, 
and  very  soluble  In  water  and  alcohol. 

ox  y-tol  u  am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen);  tolu- 
(tc);  am(monifi\  ana  suff.  -ia]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  oxygen,  toluic  acid,  and 
ammonia. 


oxytoluamic  acid.  9. 


H 


-  Obtained 


by  reducing  nitrotoluic  acH  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  It  fonns  yellow  microscopic  prisms 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  unites  both  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

8x-^-t6l-uMc,a.  [Eng. oxygen),  and  toluic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
toluic  acid. 

oxy  toluic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  C8Htf)s  =  C^Hs(OH).'co.^)H.  An 
aromatic  hydroxy-aciu,  obtained  by  fusing 
sulpho-paratoluic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  grouped  in  star-like 
form,  and  melts  at  202-203'. 

6x'-y-tone,  a.  &  &  [Gr.  b£vrovot  (pxutonos), 
from  o£y«  (oxiis)  —  sharp,  and  TOI/OS  (tonos)  = 
a  tone.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  an  acute  sound  ;  in  Gr. 
gram.,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 

:;  Comp. 


Saptnn  is  undoubtedly  oxvtone,"  —  , 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (1873),  L  291. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  acute  sound. 
2.  Greek  Gram.  :  A  word  having  the  acute 
accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

ox  y  ton  I-cal,  a.    [Eng.  oxyton(e);  -ical.] 
The  same  as  OXYTONE,  A.  (q.vj. 

OX'-y"-tli-Cha,  s.     [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Or.  0p*£ 
(thrix)t  genit.  rpticof  (trikos)  =a  hair.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oxy- 
trichidce  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  free-swimming 
animalcula,  from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Nine 
species  are  known. 


--,  8.    pi.      [Mod.   Lftt   oxy- 
rcd)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Hypo- 
tricha,  inhabiting  salt  or  fresh  water.  Saville 
Kent  regards  them  as  the  most  specialised 
group  of  Ciliata.  (Manual  Infu*.,  li.  760.) 

fx-^-tri-me'-rfo,  a.    [Eng.  oxy(gtn)  and  tri- 


mesic.]    Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen 
and  trimesic  acid. 

oxytrimesic-acid, «. 

Chem.:  Cell^H^OOH)*  Obtained  by 
heating  disodic  salicylate  fn  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide  at  300°.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  prisms  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
sparingly  in  ether  and  water. 

5x-yV-ro-pIs,  *.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr 
rpoirtc  (tropis)  =  a  keel.] 

Hut, :  A  genus  of  Astragaleie.  Leaves  in; 
pari-pinnate ;  keel  of  the  corolla  with  i. 
narrow  point ;  legume  turned  more  or  Icsa 
perfectly  ;  two-celled.  Known  species  100, 
of  which  two,  Oxytropi*  Uralensis  and  U.  oam, 
pestris,  are  found  in  ticutlaud. 

dx-^-ur'-is,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (IX  and  Gr.  oiipA 
(oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  Small  Thread-worm ;  a  genus  of 
Nematoids,  parasitic  in  man.  The  male  of 
Oxyuris  vermicularis  is  about  one-sixtli  of  an 
Itioh,  and  the  female  alxmt  half  an  inch  long. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the  rectum 
of  children  and  old  people,  occasionally  stray- 
ing to  the  lower  bowel,  and  setting  up  in- 
flammation. 

o  ycr,  5.   [Norm.  Pr.  ojjpr;  Fr.  ouir  =  to  hear, 
from  Lat.  audio.] 
Law : 

1.  A  hearing  or  trial  of  causes. 

2.  The  hearing  as  of  a  writ,  bond,  note,  or 
other  specialty ;  as  when  a  defendant  in  court - 
prays  oyer  of  a  writing. 

^f  Oyer  and  termincr :  [Norm.  Fr.  =  to  hear 
and  determine.] 

Isiw :  A  commission  issued  to  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit,  and  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  county  to  which  it  is  addressed,  em- 
powering thwu  to  hear  and  determine  certain 
specified  offences. 

"  The  courta  of  oy#r  and  torm<n#r,  and  geotnl  gaol 
delivery,  are  held  before  the  Queen'i  commissioner* 
twice,  and  aometimt*  tbrice,  lu  every  year  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom,  except  London  and  Middlesex, 
wherein  they  are  now  held  twelve  timee.  The  words 
of  the  oommiMiou  are,  "  to  Inquire,  bear,  and  deter- 
mine : "  BO  that  by  virtue  of  this  conimtssioti  they  can 
only  proceed  upoti  an  Indictment  found  at  the  Muue 
assizes;  for  they  muit  first  Inquire  by  means  of  the 
grand  Jury  or  inquevt,  before  tuey  are  enipowertd  to 
hear  and  detortome  by  the  belt*  of  the  petit  Jury."— 
litai-kttane :  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  eh.  19. 

d'-yey,  o'-yez,  phr.  (Fr.  oyae  =  hear  ye.]  The 
introduction  to  any  proclamation  made  by  an 
officer  of  a  court  of  law,  or  other  public  crier, 
in  order  to  secure  silence  and  attention.  It  is 
usually  repeated  three  times. 

*,  The  word  occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare 
{Merry  Wive*,  v.  5 ;  Troilus  &  Cratida,  iv.  6)- 
in  the  sense  of  proclamation. 

*  O^-HSt,  *.     [OiLLCT.] 

1.  Anoillet(q.v.). 

2.  A  scar  resembling  an  eyelet-hole. 
*  oy lot  hole,  s.    An  eyelet-hole. 

"  As  each  excels  In  birth  or  vtato, 
Hu  oylet-holtt  are  more  and  ampler." 

Prior:  Alma.ll.41f. 

oys'-an -Itc  (oys  as  was),  s.    [OISANITK.) 

6y«'-terf  «.  [A.3.  ostn  ;  Mid.  Ens.  A  O.  Prv 
oistre ;  Fr.  Ituiire,  all  from  Lat.  ostrea ;  Or. 
oaroeov  (pstreon)  =  an  oyster,  named  from  ite 
shell,  o<rreW  (o^teon)—  a  Iwne,  a  shell.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  genus  Ostrea  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Ostrea  virginica,  the  common  American 
oyster,  and  O.  edttht,  the  edible  fiuropean  epe- 
cies.  There  are  several  other  edible  species, 
but  tl.L'se  are  the  beat  known  and  mort 
esteemed.  The  American  oysters  are  often 
very  large,  and  whether  large  or  small  are  con- 
sidered by  epicures  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  be  much  superior  iu  flavor  to  the  European 
species,  which  have  a  peculiar  taste  not  agree- 
able to  the  American  pulate.  They  are  raised  in 
vast  numbers  both  in  native  and  in  transplanted 
beds  along  the  coast,  and  are  sent  to  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  must  prolific  beda 
are  those  of  Chesa|>eake  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  while  in  the  Southern  States  they  grow 
in  such  multitudes  as  to  form  bare  off  the  coast- 
and  to  narrow  the  channels  of  certain  rivers. 
Oysters  vary  In  length  from  3  to  6  inches,  but 
sometimes  grow  considerably  larger.  In  the 
European  oyster  beds  the  supply  is  principally 
obtained  from  cultivated  deposits,  the  culti- 
vated oysters  being  called  Natives,  and  being 
much  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Sea. 
Oysters,  or  those  of  wild  growth. 


&te,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cfcb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rnl*  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;ey  =  a:au  = 


oysterer— Paas 
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Oysters  have  been  a  favorite  article  of  human 

food  fur  an  unknown  period,  the  kitcheu- 
middens  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  being 
large  collection  of  oyster  and  other  shells, 
indicative  of  epicurean  leasts  at  a  remote 
antiquity.  Tho  Homiuis  esteemed  them  highly, 
and  practiced  artificial  culture  in  ponds,  some 
of  which  are  still  used  for  this  purpose.  Within 
late  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise 
oysters  from  the  eggs  artificially  fertilized  and 
planted  in  enclosed  ponds.  The  experiments 


OYSTERS. 

A.  Prom  fin  to  six  months.  B.  From  time  to  four 
Burnt  In.  c.  Fr  in  one  mouth  to  two  mouths.  D. 
Twenty  days  after  birth. 

'have  been  successful,  but  no  commercial  appll- 
•  cation  of  them  has  been  made.  The  oyster  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  each  female  being  said  to 
produce  millions  of  eggs.  The  young  oysters 
are  minute,  swimming  forms,  very  different  in 
formation  from  the  mature  animal.  After  a 
short  period  of  free  life  their  shells  develop,  and 
they  settle  on  stones,  sheila,  or  other  material, 
where  they  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  eating  and  growing,  their  food  being  micros- 
copic plants  aud  animals. 
2.  Palceont. :  [OYSTER-BED,  2]. 

*  ^  A  stopping  oyster,  a  choking  oyster :  A  re- 
tort or  proceeding  which  puts  another  to 
.  silence. 

"[She]  thereto  deviaeth  to  cast  In  my  teeth  checks 
ADd  choking  oyttert,"— Hey  wood;  frouerbt,  ch.  xl. 

oyster-bank,  s.    An  oyster-bed  (q.v.). 

"An  oii^t'-r-bank,  iu  tho  spawning  Mason,  la  a 
most  interesting  place."— Hart:  World  of  the  Sea, 
p.  201. 

oyster-bed, «. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  bed  or  breeding-place  for 
<  oysters. 

2.  Palceo&t. ;  Beds  of  Ostrea  bettovacina  are 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Woolwich,  and 
Reading  series  both  in  Englandand  in  France. 

oyster-brood,  *.  The  name  given  to 
young  oysters,  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece 
to  that  of  a  sixpence. 

"Whoever  steals  oysters  or  oyster-brood  from  an 
oyster-lied  which  is  private  pn>]>erty,  IB  guilty  of 
felony."— Ourmbtrt  Sncvc.  (ed.  1B65),  »ii.  179. 

oyster-catcher,  s. 

Ornith. :  HusmntOfms  ostralegus ;  a  hand- 
some British  bird,  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
most  common  on  the  flat,  sandy  coasts  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  head,  neck,  throat,  sea- 
pularies,  quill-feathers,  and  latter  half  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  deep  glossy  black,  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  pure  white.  The  bill,  about 
three  inches  long,  is  a  rich  ruddy  colour, 
deepest  at  the  base;  very  mut-h  compressed, 
with  a  wed^t'-like  termination.  Oyster-catcher 
is  a  misnomer,  for  the  bird  feeds  mostly  on 
mussels  and  limpets,  though  it  frequently 
takes  to  the  water  in  search  of  food.  Some* 
times  called  the  Sea  Pie.  Mr.  Harting  in- 
formed Prof.  Newton  that  "the  bird  seems  to 
lay  its  head  sideways  on  the  ground,  and  then, 
grasping  the  limpet's  shell  close  to  the  rock 
between  the  mandibles,  use  them  as  soissor- 
blades  to  cut  off  the  mollusc  frumitxst  icking- 
place."  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  111.) 

oyster-cracker,  ».  A  small  cracker 
served  with  oysters. 

oyster-culture,  s.  The  same  as  OYSTER- 
FARMING  (q.v.). 

"  Oyxter-rut'-urt  has  never  ceased  to  be  practised  In 
Italy."—  Chambrrt'  Knuyc.  led.  18C5),  vit.  178. 

oyster-culturist,  s.  A  person  engaged 
in  breeding  oysU-is  artificially. 

oyster-dredge,  *.  A  rake  and  drag- 
net for  gathering  oysters  from  the  l>ed.  A 
stout  bag  is  fastened  so  as  to  trail  l«hind  the 


bow  of  the  'Ira.'  and  catch  the  oysters  up- 
turned by  the  rake. 

oyster-farm,  *.    A  place  where  oysters 
are  ored  artificially. 

oyster  farming,  s.    The  act  or  practice 
of  breeding  oysters  artincially. 

oyster  fishery,  «. 

1.  The  same  as  OYSTER-  FISHING  (q.v.). 

2.  An  oyster-bed  ;  a  place   where  oysters 
are  taken. 

"It  Is  thus  always  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the 


Crown  tliat 

of   an   individual    or   of 

Kncyc.  (ed.  1865).  rii.  179. 


corporatio 


oyster-fishing,  s.    The  act  or  practice 

of  taking  oysters. 

"  Oyster-ll*hing  Is  carried  on  variously  in  different 
localities,  —ffart:  WvrldqfVi*Bta,p.»>&. 

fl  The  taking  of  oysters  in  the  United  States 
Is  confined,  as  popular  phraseology  expresses  it, 
to  the  mouths  with  an  R,  it  being  illegal  in 
May,  June,  July,  aud  August.  The  same  close 
time  is  maintained  by  law  in  the  oyster  fisher- 
ies of  England  aud  France. 

oyster-green,  s. 

Sot.  :  Ulva  Lactuca.  It  is  so-called  because 
it  is  very  green  like  the  lactnce,  or  lettuce, 
and  adheres  to  oyster-  shells.  Its  taste  is  very 
bitter.  It  is  given  sometimes  with  lemon- 
juice  for  scrofula  ;  the  ancients  prescribed  it 
in  gout  and  inflammation.  [LAYER,  s.,  (2).] 

oyster-knife,  s.  A  strongly  stocked 
and  thick-bladed  knife  for  opening  oysters. 

oyster-park,  *.  The  English  transla- 
tion of  pare  d'kuitres,  the  name  given  to  the 
oyster-beds  established  by  M.  Coste  on  the 
French  coast  in  1808. 

oyster-patty,  *  A  patty  or  pasty  made 
witli  oysters. 

*  oyster-pie,  «.   A  dish  (according  to  the 
Accomplished  female  Instructor  in  HaUiwelCs 
Nares)  prepared  with  oysters,  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,   and  salt,   currants,   minced 
dates,  barberries  preserved  or  pickled,  mace 
in  blades,  with  slices  of  butter  and  lemons 
between  the  layers  ;  about  a  dozen  in  halves, 
the  bone,  tail,  and  fins  being  taken  away. 
When    this    mixture    was    baked,    "  butter, 
beaten  up  with  white  wine,  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  an  orange,"  was  poured  in. 

oyster-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Steenhammarla  maritima  ;  (2) 
Tragopogon  porrijblius. 

oyster-rake,  s.     [OYSTER-DREDGE.] 
oyster-shell,  ».    The  shell  of  the  oyster 
(q.v.X 

oyster-tongs,  s.  An  instrument  having 
two  rake-shaped  jaws  and  a  pair  of  long 
handles,  to  grasp  oysters  in  their  beds  and  lift 
them  to  the  surface. 

oyster-tree,  *. 

hot.  :  The  genus  Rhizophora.    [MANGROVE.] 

*  oyster  -  wench,     *  oyster  -  wife, 
oyster-woman,  s.     A  woman  who  sells 
oysters.     (Shakes^.  :  Richard  II.,  i.  4.) 

*  6"ys'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  oyster;  -er.]  An  oyster- 
seller.  (Sylvester  :  Tobacco  Battered,  207.) 

d-zaa'-na,  o  ze  na,  *.  [Or.  ofrtva  (ozaina), 
from  6fw  (ozo)  —  to  smell  ;  Lat.  ozcena  ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  ozena  ;  Fr.  ozhie,] 

1.  Pathol.  (Of  both  forms):  A  fetid  ulcer  in 
the  nostrils. 

2.  Entom.  (Of  the  form  ozsena)  :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Ozjeniuse  (q.v.). 

o-zaa-ni'-nsB,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  o*»n(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  stiff.  ~incet] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidse,  having 
a  small  fold  in  tho  outer  margin  of  the  elytra. 
Found  iu  the  hotter  countries  at  the  roots  of 
plants  or  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

o"  -  zark'-  ite,  s  [After  Ozark  mountain,  Ar- 
kansas ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  form  of  Thomsonite 
(q.v.),  witli  sp.  gr.  2'24.  Derived  from  the 
alteration  of  nephelinc. 

o-ze'-na,  *.    [OZ^KA.] 
o'-rf-er  (z  as  zh),  s.    [OSIER.] 

6-zo  -cer-ite,  6-zo  -ker-ite,  «.     [Or.  6£u 

(oyj)  —  to  smell,  and  «>jpos  (kcros)  =s  wax.] 


Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  spermaceti  io 
appearance.  Sp.  gr.  O'Jsii  to  0'90  ;  colour  whei* 
pure,  white  ;  but  mostly  brown.  Compos.  : 
carbon,  84 '43 ;  hydrogen  13*69  =  08-12.  Seldom 
found  pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  other 
paraffins.  Found  in  various  places  in  Galicia, 
Poland,  but  the  purest  forms  occur  at  Slauik, 
Moldavia. 

6  zon  a  tion,  T.  (Eng.  ozon(c);  -ation.]  The 
act  or  process  of  treating  with  ozone, 

6-zdne,  s.    [Gr.  6£w  (ozo)  =  to  smell.] 

O 
Ghem. :   /\  .   Believed  to  be  oxygen  existing 

as  a  triatomic  molecule.  It  is  nearly  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  apparently  as  the 
result  of  electrical  action,  aud  is  formed  by 
passing  electric  sparks  into  dry  air.  It  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar,  almost  metallic,  odour,  and 
seems  to  have  all  the  properties  of  oxygen, 
iu  an  enhanced  degree.  It  liberates  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  and  Scho'nbein, 
who  named  it,  has  used  this  reaction  for  its 
detection  in  the  atmosphere. 

d-zon  if  er-otis,  a.  [Eng.  OZOH(K);  i  con- 
nect., and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  or  furnishing  ozone. 

o-zon-J-fi-ca'-tion,  5.  [Eng.  ozontfy;  e 
connective,  and  sun',  -ation.]  The  act  of  pro- 
ducing ozone. 

O-xon'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  ozone;  -Jy.]  To  con- 
vert into  ozone. 

o'-zon-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ozon(e);  -ize.]  To 
charge  with  ozone ;  to  convert  into  ozone. 

6  zon  6m'-c  ter,  0.  TEng.  ozone,  o  connec- 
tive, and  meter  (q.v.).J  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere. 

6-  zon-6-mef-rfc,  a.  [Eng.  ozrmometr(y) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ozonoinetry. 

6-zon-6m'-e-try,  *.  [Eng.  ozonometer ;  -y.] 
The  determination  of  the  presence  and  pro- 
perties of  ozoue  iu  the  atmosphere. 

o  zo'  nd-scope,  t.  A  device  for  detecting 
the  presence  o?  ozone. 


P. 

P.  The  sixteenth  letter  and  the  twelfth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet  is  a  labial 
sound,  formed  by  a  compression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lips,  as  in  pull,  papa,  ap.  As  a 
sharp  labial  it  is  classed  with  /,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  flat  labial  b.  P  has  but  one 
sound  in  English,  except  when  in  conitiin,ition 
with  h  it  forms  the  digraph  ph,  which  is 
Bounded  as  /,  and  occurs  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek.  In  the  case  of  many  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  initial  p  is  not 
sounded,  as  in  pneumatics,  psalm,  psalter, 
pterodactyl.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  silent 
In  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  receipt.  P  re- 
presents an  original  &  in  gossip  (Mid.  Eng. 
godsib"),  purse  (O.  Fr.  borse,  Lat.  bursa),  apricot 
(Fr.  abricot).  An  original  p  is  represented  by 
6  in  lobster  (Mid.  Eng.  loppestre),  cobweb  (Mid. 
Eng.  copweb),  and  by  v  in  knave  (Mid.  Eng. 
cnapa.)  P  is  often  found  inserted  between  m 
and  tt  as  in  empty  (Mid.  Eng.  emtig),  tempt 
(O.  Fr.  tenter,  Lat.  tento). 

I,  As  an  initial  ;  P  represents  the  Latin 
post  =  after  :  as,  p.m.  =  post  meridiem  =  after 
noon  ;  p.s,  =  postscript,  &c.  ;  iu  music  for  piano 
=  softly. 

TL  Asa,  symbol,  P  was  formerly  used  : 
In  numer.  :  To  denote  100,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  P,  to  denote  100,000. 

If  (1)  To  mind  one's  Pe  and  Q'e  :  To  be  careful 
in  one's  behaviour. 
*  (2)  To  be  p  and  q  :  To  be  of  the  first  quality. 

pa,  s.    [PAPA.]    A  child's  form  of  Papa  (q.v.). 

-age, 


*  pa'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *  pe-age,  * 
s.  [O.  Fr.  (Kr.  peage),  From  Low  Liit.  i 
cum,  from  Lat.  pcs  (gen  it.  j*dis)=a  fo<»t; 
Ital.  pedaggio.]  A  toll  for  passing  over  the 
ground  of  another  person. 

Faas  (1),  a.    [PASCH.]    The  festival  of  Easter. 
(United  States.) 


boll,  b£y;  po*Ut,  J6*wl;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  •-  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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|(2),«.      [PACE,  4.) 

*  Paasch,  s.    [PASCH.] 

pa  bouche',  8.  [Turk.  pauposK.}  A  slipper. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 

"  I  Always  drink  my  coffee  aa  soon  as  my  feet  are  la 
my  pabouclie*."— Scott :  .St.  Itonan't  Well,  ch.  xxx. 

*  pab  U  lar,  o.     [Lat.  pabulum  =  food.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  food;  affording  aliment  or 
food  ;  alimentary. 

*  pab-u-la'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  pabulatio,  from 
pabulatus,  pa.  par.  of  pabulor  =  to  feed.] 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  or  providing  food. 

2.  Pood,  fodder. 

*  p&b'-n-loi&S,  a.    [Lat.  pabulum  =  food.}    Of 
the  nature  of  food  ;  affording  food  or  aliment ; 
alimentary,  nutritious.    (Browne :  Vulgar  Er- 
rount  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi.) 

pab'-u-liim,  s.    [Ltit.  =  food,  from  the  same 
root  as  pasco  —  to  feed.) 
t  Literally: 

1.  Food,  fodder,  aliment,  nourishment. 

2.  That  which  feeds  a  flre ;  fuel. 

IL  Fig. :  That  which  feeds  or  nourishes  the 
Intellectual  faculties  ;  food  for  the  mfnd  or 
intellect 

pac,  pack,  «.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  A  moc- 
casin having  a  sole  turned  up  and  sewed  to 
ttoe  upper. 

pa-ca,  s.  [A  Port,  form  of  the  native  name.] 
Zool, :  Ccelogenys  paca,  a  rodent  of  the  family 
Dasyproctidae.  It  is  about  two  feet  long, 
brown,  or  yellowish-brown  above,  with  from 
three  to 
five  bauds 
of  white 
streaks  or 
•  pots  on 
each  side; 
white  be- 
n  e  a  t  h  . 
Habitat, 
Central 
and  South 
America, 
from  Gua- 
temala to 
Paraguay. 
It  resem- 
bles the 


Agouti  in 
habits.  It  PACA. 

lives  sin- 
gly, or  in  pairs,  passing  the  day  in  a  hole  at 
the  root  of  some  tree,  or  in  a  burrow.  It  is  a 
vegetable  feeder,  and  occasionally  does  damage 
to  cornfields  and  garden.  The  flesh  is  well 
flavoured,  and  is  eaten  by  natives  and  Euro- 
peans. 

•  pa  -ca  trie,  a.     [Lat.  pacdbUis,  from  paco  = 
to   appease,  to    pacify.]     Capable    of  being 
appeased    or    pacified ;    placable,    paciflable. 
(Thackeray :  Virginians,  ch.  x.) 

*pa'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  pacatus,  pa.  par.  of  paco 
—  to  appease,  to  pacify  (q.v.) ;  Ital,  pacato ; 
Sp.  pacado*]  Appeased,  peaceful,  tranquil, 
pacified. 

*  pa-ca' -lion,  «.     [Lat.  pacatio,  from  pacatus, 
pa.   par.   of  paco  =  to  pacify.]      The  act  of 
pacifying,  appeasing,  or  tranquilizing. 

pac  can,  5.    [PECAN.] 

Pac-chi-o'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Pacchoni,  an  Italian  anatomist. 

Pocchionian  glands,  s.  pi, 

Aunt. :  Glands  or  corpuscles  occurring  in 
the  external  upper  central  portion  of  the 
gray  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  beneath  the  dura  mater. 

pace  (1),  *  paace,  *  poos,  *  pas,  *  pose, 

*  Pays,  s.  [Fr.  pas,  from  Lat.  possum,  accus. 
ofpassus  =  a  step,  a  pace,  lit.  =  a  stretching, 
a  stretch,  from  pa&sus,  pa.  par.  of  pando  =  to 
stretch ;  Sp.  paso ;  Port.  &  Ital.  passo.] 

1.  A  step ;  a  single  change  of  the  foot  in 
walking.    (Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  iii.) 

2.  Manner  of  walking ;  gait,  walk. 

"The  beggar  sings,  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

3.  A  linear  measure,  representing  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  the  foot  from  the  place 


where  It  is  taken  np  to  that  where  it  is  set 
down  In  walking  ;  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
44  to  6  feet.  The  military  pace  of  a  single 
step  is  1\  feet.  The  old  Roman  pace  (pasrus) 
contained  5  Roman  feet,  each  of  about  11*64 
English  inches,  and  was,  therefore,  equal  to 
about  58  English  inches. 

4.  A  particular  movement  or  mode  of  step- 
ping which  horses  are  taught,  in  which  the 
legs  ou  the  same  side  are  lifted  together ;  an 
amble. 

5.  Degree  of  celerity  ;  rate  of  progress. 

''Tri-morrow.  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Cnep«  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 

Xh'ikfip. :  M.ubttl,,  ii.  l. 

Mi.  A  step,  a  measure. 

*  7.  Adais  ;  a  portion  of  a  floor  raised  above 
the  general  level ;  a  platform.    [FOOTPACE.] 

8.  A  drove  of  asses. 

T  *  (1)  To  hold  a  person  pace :  To  keep  pace 
with  him  ;  not  to  be  left  behind. 

"  Bold  me  in  face.  In  deep  experiment*." 

-SA  r*«ip.  ;  1  Henry  r/..Ut  1. 

(2)  To  keep  pace  with :  To  keep  up  with ;  not 
to  be  left  behind  by ;  to  move  or  advance  as 
far  as.  (Lit.  A  Jig.) 

pace  maker,  «.  One  who  or  that  which 
sets  the  pace,  an  i  u  a  race,  a  cycling  club-run,  Ac. 

*  pace  (2),  *.    [PASCH.] 

pace,  v,t.\  t.     [PACK,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk,  to  step,  to  go,  to  move ;  espec, 
with  slow  or  measured  steps. 

"  From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom  .  . . 
Paced  forth  the  judge*  three." 

-Score  ;  Marmion,  il.  52. 

*  2.  To  proceed,  to  hasten  ;  to  make  haste. 

"  With  ipeed  ao  pace, 
To  speak  of  Perdita  now  grown  in  grace." 

Shaicetp.  :    Winter'i  T<tle.  lv.  1. 

3.  To  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same 
side  together,  said  of  horses ;  to  amble. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  measure  by  steps  or  stepping :  as,  To  i 
pace  a  piece  of  land. 

2.  To  walk  over  or  traverse  with  slow  and 
measured  steps. 

"  Pacing  to  and  fro  the  veaael's  deck. " 

Wordsworth :  Naming  »/  Placet,  it. 

3.  To  perform  in  slow  and  measured  steps. 

"  Pacing  the  aober  round.' 

ffcott :  Marmion*  i.  V). 

*  4.  To  teach  to  move  as  the  rider  wishes  ; 
to  break  in.    (Shakesp. :  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  ii.  2.) 

*  5.  To  direct,  to  regulate. 

"  II  yon  can,  pac*  your  wUdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  to  go. 

SfMketp. :  Jftatura/or  Jfetuun,  IT  & 

*  paced,  a.    [PACE,  *.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  pace  or  gait;  used 
in  composition  :  as,  slow-paced,  heavy-paced. 

2.  Broken  in  ;  trained  to  pace. 

3.  Taught  how  to  behave. 

"  She's  not  paced  yet :  you  must  take  some  pains  to 
work  her  to  your  manage. "— Shaicetp.  :  Periclei,  lv.  6. 

5  Thorough-paced ;  Perfectly  or  thoroughly 
trained ;  hence,  perfect,  thorough,  out-and- 
out  :  as,  a  thorough-paced  rascal. 

pac'-er,  s.     [Eng.  po.c(e\  (l\  v. ;  -er.J    One 

that  paces  ;  a  horse  trained  in  pacing. 

"  Hia  horse,  too,  which  wad  a  /xicer.  wa»  adorn'd  after 
the  same  airy  manner."— Steele :  .Spectator,  No.  101 

pa  cha,  s.    [PASHA.] 

pa  cha  lie,  a.    [PASHAua] 

pa  cha  na.  5.  [Hind.]  A  bitter  tonic  in- 
fusion, prepared  in  India  from  Tinospora  oor- 
dtfolia. 

pa  chir  a,  s.  [Name,  probably  a  native  one, 
given  by  Aublet.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bombacete,  akin  to  Adan- 
sonia.  Pachira  (Carolinea)  alba  is  a  South 
American  tree,  the  inner  bark  of  which  fur- 
nishes excellent  cordage.  P.  macrantha  is  a 
large  tree,  100  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers 
and  blood-red  filaments. 

pach'-no-lite,  s.  [Gr.  va.\vn  (pachne)  =  rime, 
hoarfrost,  and  Attoc  (Utho8)  —  &  stone.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring,  as- 
sociated with  cryolite,  at  Evigtok,  Arksut- 
Fiord,  Greenland.  Sp.  gr.,  2'923 ;  Instre, 
vitreous  ;  colourless  to  white  ;  transparent. 


Compos.:  fluorine,  51 '12;  atamlnmm,  1110; 
calcium,  16*14  ;  sodium,  12'38  ;  water,  8*07  -a 
100  ;  formula,  3<Ca,  Na)  F  +  A12F3  -f  2HO. 

pa  chdMl  e-tor,  s.  [Gr.  waxv«  (pochw)  = 
thick,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of 
mirrors. 

paclHK  pref.  [Gr.  ira*"*  (pochus)  =  thick, 
large,  stout.]  (See  etym.) 

pach-y  bleph-a-ro'-sls,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-; 
Gr.  /3Ac'<£opof  (bltpharon)  =  the  eyelid,  and 
suff  -osia;  Fr.  pachybUpharose.  ] 

ruth. :  The  thickening  of  the  tissue  of  the 
eyelids  through  chronic  inflammation. 

t  pach-y-car'-dl-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  pachy-t  and 
Gr.  KfipSia  (kardia)  —  the  heart.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Vertebrata,  proposed 
by  Haeckel,  including  all  those  who  have  a 
distinct  heart— i.e.,  all  except  the  Lancelot, 
Amphioxus  lancfolatus. 

pach-y-car'-poii»,  a.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
icopiroc  (karpos)  =  fruit.]  Having  the  pericarp 
thick. 

pach-y-9eph-a~la,  *.     [Pref.  pacfcy-,  and 

Gr.  K«f>a\r)  (kfphale)  =  the  head.] 

Ornith. :  Thick-head  ;  thick-headed  Shrike ; 
a  genus  of  Laniidae,  or  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Pachy cephalidse  (q.v.).  There  are 
forty-four  species,  ranging  from  the  Sola 
Islands  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Australia. 

pach  y  9<S  phal  i  d»,  5.  ,.;.  [Mod.  Ut. 
pachycephal(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Thick-heads ;  thick-headed  Shrikes ; 
a  family  of  Passerine  birds  almost  confined  to 
the  Australian  region,  a  single  species  extend- 
ing to  Java  and  Aracan,  and  another  (T)  to 
Madagascar.  It  contains  five  genera  and 
sixty-two  species.  Often  united  with  the 
LaniidiE,  "  but  most  modern  ornithologist* 
consider  it  to  be  distinct."  (Wallace.) 

pach  y  cha  Ii'  na,  s.  [Pref.  pocky-,  and  Gr. 
XoAiPOf  (chalinns)  =  a  bridle,  a  bit.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Silicispongi*,  family 
Chalinieie.  It  approaches  the  Renierfnce  by 
the  preponderance  of  spicules. 

pach  yc  ne'-ml-a,  *.  [Gr.  iravvKtTi/to«(pa- 
chuknemos)  =  with  stout  calves  :  pref.  pachy-, 
and  Gr.  Kvij^ij  (kneme)  =•  the  leg.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ligidse,  of  which  Pa- 
chycnemia  hippocastanaria  is  the  only  British 
representative. 

pach  y  cor  mils,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
Kopftof  (kormos)  =  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Named 
in  allusion  to  their  thick  bodies.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  sauroid  fishes,  founded 
by  Agassiz  cluefly  on  remains  from  the  Lias  of 
Lyme  Regis  and  Whitby.  He  enumerates 
eight  species.  (Poissons  Fossiles,  ii.  110-114.) 

pach  y  dac  -tyl,  *.  [PACHYDAOTYLUS.]  An 
animal  having  thick  toes. 

pach  y  dac  -tyl-i,  s.pl.  [PACHYDACTYLUS,  2.] 

pach  y-dac'-tyl^us,  a.  [Eng.  pachydactyl ; 
•ous.]  Having  thick  toes ;  thick-toed. 

"  I  think  we  should  infer  a  larger  number  of  pacAv- 
dactylom,  than  leptodactyloua,  aniniaU  to  have  made 
the  track*."— Pro/.  BUckcock:  IcHnotogy  of  Jfaua- 
chutteti,  p.  81. 

pSch  y  die  tyl  us  (;.'.  pach  y  die- 
tyl-l),  ».  (Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr.  MucrvAoc  (doi- 
lulos)  =  a  finger.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse,  with  five 
species,   from    South    and   West  Africa  and 
Ascension. 

2.  Pataamt.  (PL) :  One  of  the  groups  into 
which  Prof.  Hitchcock  divided  his  genus  Or- 
nithichnites  (q.v.). 

p&ch-y-den'-drSn,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  ana  G  r. 
Sev&pov  (dendrmi)  =  a  tree.) 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Aloe,  consisting  of  ar- 
borescent species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop< . 

p&oh'-y-derm, ».  [PACHYDERMATA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Pachydermata  (q.v.). 

p&ch  y-deV-mal,  n.  [Eng.  pachyderm;  -a!.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pachydermata. 

t  pach  y  dcr  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pachy-, 
and  pi.  Gr.  ie'pfta  (ci«rma)=  the  skin.) 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  founded  by 
Cuvier,  for  hoofed  non-ruminant  animals  with 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin ;  mute,  cub,  care,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «o.  ee  =  e :  ey  =  a;  qu  —  Irw. 
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thick  Integuments.  He  divided  it  Into  three 
groups,  Proboscidea,  Ordinaria,  and  Solidun- 
fpUa.  The  first  division  is  now  raised  to 
ordinal  rank,  and  contains  the  Elephants ;  the 
others  are  grouped  in  one  order,  Ungulata 
(q.v.)  To  these  two  orders  Prof.  Huxley  has 
provisionally  added  a  third,  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 

paoh-y-der'-ma-told,  o.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pachydermat(u)  ;  suff.  -oid.)  Resembling  or  re- 
luting  to  the  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned 
mammals. 

pach   y   dcr    ma  toils,   a.      [Mod.  Lat 

packydermat(a) ;  Bug.  adj.  suff.  -ous.J 

1.  Lit.  :    Of  or   pertaining   to   the    order 
Pachydermata  ;  resembling  a  pachyderm. 

2.  Fig.  :     Thick-skinned,    not    sensitive  ; 
hardened  against  ridicule,  sarcasm,  &c. 

paoh'  y  gas-ter,  t.  (Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
yoo-njp  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Entom. :  Agenus  of  Stratiomyidse(q.v.).  The 
larvie  of  Pachygaster  ater  live  in  rotten  wood. 

paoh  y-glSs'-sa,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  yAwo-o-a  (glossa)  =  a  tongue.] 
Zoo!. :  The  same  as  BREVILINOCIA  (q.v.). 

paoh-y-mSn-in-gi'-tis,  ».  [Pref.  pocky-, 
and  Bug.  meningitis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 
It  rarely  occurs  except  through  iujury  to  or 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

pach  yg-na'-tha,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
yraftk  (gnathos)  =  a  jaw.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  Theri- 
diida1  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  falces.  Pachygnatha  Clerckii, 
found  under  stones,  is  widely  distributed  in 
Britain. 

pach-jf-nSl'-S-phus,  s.  [Gr.  iraxiW  (pach- 
uno)  =  to  thicken,  and  A<x/>o;  (lophos)  =  a 
crest,  a  ridge.] 

Palceont. :  A  Tapiroid  genus  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe. 

p&ch-y-op'-ter-ous,  "•  [Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.]  Thick  winged. 

pach'-jf-ote,  o.  [PACHVOTOS.]  Having 
thick  ears,  specially  applied  to  the  genus 
Pachyotus  (q.v.). 

*  pach-y-o'-tfis,  *  pach-y-o'-tis.  «.  [Pref. 
pachy-,  and  Gr.  085  (ous),  genit.  wros  (otos)  — 
An  ear.] 

Zoology : 

1,  (Of  the  form  pachyotus) :  A  genus  of  bats 
erected  by  A.  Gray.    (Agasste;  Mag.  of  Zool. 
t  Bot.,  1838.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  pachyotis):  A  name  applied 
by  Gloger  to  bats  having  thick  ears. 

pfcch-y-phyl'-U-die,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
pachyphtjU(um) ;   Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Idas.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Vandese  (q.v.). 

pach-y-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  ^>uAAof  (phuUon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pachy- 
phyilidae  (q.v.). 

paoh-y-pleu'-ri-dra,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
pachypleur(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  Umbellifers. 

pach-y-pleu'-rum,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
irAevpa  (pleura),  TrAiupox  (plturon)  =  a  rib.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pachypleu- 
ridffi  (q.v.). 

pach  yp'-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Lat. 
porvs  =  a  passage.] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genus  of  Favositidse,  allied  to 
Alveolites,  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

pach-yp'-ter-Is,  «.     [Pref.  pachy-  and  Gr. 
irrepis  (pteris)  =  a  fern.) 
Palaiobol. :  A  genus  of  Ferns  of  Jurassic  age. 


a,  s.    [Pref.  pachy,  and  Gr. 
epeio>ia  (ereisma)  =  a  prop,  a  support.) 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidfe  (q.v.), 
peculiar  to  the  Great  Oolite.  Shell,  very 
thick  and  ponderous,  cordate ;  umbones, 
large,  sub-spiral. 

pach-y-rhte-o-diis.  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  (Jr. 
pifa  (rhiza)  —  a  root,  and  uooiic  (odous)  =  ft 
tooth.] 


Palceont.  :  A  Cretaceous  genus  of  physos- 
tomous  fishes,  probably  allied  to  the  Eso- 
cidse  (Pikes). 

pach-y-rhi  -zfis  t.  [Gr.  irax«pif<x  (pachy- 
rhizos)  =  thick  rooted  :  pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
i>i£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  typical  Phaseoleae,  con- 
sisting of  twining  plants  with  violet-blue 
papilionaceous  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Feejee,  &c.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  India  for  its  tuberous  roots,  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
They  are  eaten,  especially  in  time  of  scarcity, 
either  raw  or  boiled.  In  the  latter  case  they 
resemble  turnips. 

pa-chys'-tich  •  ous,  o.    [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
ri'xos  (stichos)  =  a  row,  an  order.] 
Bot.  (Of  cells):  Thick-sided. 

pach-y-tei-ohls'-ma,  ».  [Pref.  pachy-  and 
Gr.  Tei'xt<r0ia  (teichismu)  =  a  fortification  ; 
relics  (teichos)  =  a  wall.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
family  Ventriculitidae,  from  the  Upper  Juras- 
sic series. 

pach-y-the'-oa,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  theca  (q.v.)".] 

Palaobot.  :  A  hypothetical  Lycopodiaceous 
genus,  founded  by  Hooker,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred certain  sporangia  occurring  iu  the 
British  Upper  Silurian. 

pach-y-the'r'-I-tiin,  «.  [Prpf.  pachy-  and 
Gr.  (rnpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  gigantic  genus  of  Edentata, 
from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil,  of  Post-Plio- 
cene age. 

pach-J-ur'-US,   J.      [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 

ovpd  (aura)  —  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Sciaenidae,  closely  allied 
to  the  type-genus,  but  having  the  verticals 
closely  covered  with  small  scales. 

pac  I-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pacify;  -able.]  Cap- 
able  of  being  pacified  or  appeased  ;  placable. 

pa-fif  Ic,  *  pa  fif  ick,  *  pa-cif  flque, 

a.  &  ».  [Fr.  pacijlque,  from  Lat.  paciflcm  = 
peace-making  :  pax  (genit.  pacis)  =  peace,  and 
facia  =  to  make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  paclfico.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Peace-making;  restoring  or  tending  to 
restore  peace  ;  pacifying,  conciliatory,  mild, 
appeasing. 

"  He  paus'd,  and  these  poetic  words  ensue." 

Port  :  Lomer  :  Iliad  vii.  441. 

2.  Characterized  by  peace  or  calm  ;  peace- 
ful, calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  In  my  long  Hie  and  pacifflque  prosperitie."—  Ball  : 
fdteard  III.  Ian.  Ml. 

3.  Disposed  to  peace  and  quiet;  peaceful, 
not  warlike  :  as,  a  pacific  disposition. 

tt  Qeog.  :  The  epithet  applied  to  the  ocean 
between  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the 
east  coast  of  Asia.  [li.J 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Qeog.  :  The  great  ocean  lying  between  the 
west  coast  of  America  and  the  east  coast  of 
Asia,  so  called  by  Magellan  from  the  fair 
weather  and  absence  of  storms  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  voyage  over  it. 


*  pa-fif  -io-a  ble,  o.     [Eng.  pacific; 

Capable  of  being  pacified  or  appeased  ;  paci- 
fiable. 

"The  OOMCience  ll  not  pocifcaN*"—  Bp.  BaU  : 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  f  1 

*  pa-f  IT-Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  pacific;  -al]  Pacific, 

peaceful,  calm. 

"  Pactficat  and  Christian  ends."—  Wotton  :  Remaint. 
p.  497. 

fir-io-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  paciftcal;  -ly.] 
a  paciQc  manner;  peacefully,  peaceably, 
quietly. 

pa  elf  i-oa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pacifl- 
cationem,  accus.  of  pacificatio,  from  paciflcatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pacifico,  pacificor  —  to  pacify  (q.v.)  ; 
8p.  paciflcacion  ;  Ital.  pacijicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace,  appeasing,  or 
pacifying  ;  peace-making,  reconciliation. 

*  2.  A  conciliatory  or  pacifying  word  or  act 

"To  deliver  some  present  and  gentle  pacification."— 
North  •  Plutarch,  p.  191 


"  pa-f IT-I-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  pacifcattu, 
pa.  par.  of  pacifizo,  pacijicor  =  to  pacify  (q.v.); 
Fr.  pacifioateur.]  One  who  makes  or  restores 
peace ;  a  peacemaker. 

"  He  bad  iu  consideration  the  bearing  the  blessed 
person  of  a  pacijtcator."— Bacon  :  Henry  ¥11.,  p.  60. 

•  pa-f  ir-i-ea-tor-y,  *  pa-olf-i-ca-tor-ie, 

a.       [Lat.    pacificatorius,    from    pacificator.) 
Tending  to  pacify  or  make  peuce  ;  conciliatory. 
"A  certayue  agreement  paciflcatorie  was  concluded 
between  them."— Fox :  Martyrs,  p.  1,949. 

paf-I-flf'-I-ty,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  pad- 
ficitas.)    Pacific  influence  or  intentions. 

"Confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  pactflctty."—  W.  Taylor: 
Roooenfs  Memoir.  L  SG9. 

*  pa-f  if '-i-coiis,  a.    [Lat.  paciflms  =  pacific 
(q.v.).]    Pacific.    (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams, 
i.  63.) 

pac'-I-f  i-er,  *  pac-i-fy-er,  >.  [Eng.  pacify  ; 
-er.]  One  who  pacifies  ;  a  pacificator. 

"This  pacifaer  of  thys  dyvisiou." — Kir  T.  Mori: 
Workes.  p.  872. 

paf'-l-fj-,  *  pao-i-fle,  ».(.  [Fr.  pacifier,  from 
Lat.  pacifico,  pacificor,  from  pax  (genit.  pads) 
=  peace,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  8p.  pacificar  ; 
Ital.  pacificare.] 

1.  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  still ;  to 
compose  agitation,  excitement,  or  resentment 
in. 

"Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John ;  there  comes 
no  swaggerers  aere.— Shakesp.  :  2  Jfettry  IV..  it.  4. 

2.  To  restore  peace  to;  to  tranquillize,  to 
quiet. 

Pa-fln'-i-an,  a.  [After  Pacini,  an  Italian 
anatomist.']  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by 
Pacini. 

Pacinian  -  bodies,  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles, s. 

Anat.  :  Certain  corpuscles  appended  to 
the  nerves ;  first  noticed  by  Pacini  in  1830 
and  1835,  and  described  by  him  in  1840.  In 
the  human  subject  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  the 
hand  and  foot,  the  nerves,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  touch  ;  but  they  also  exist  sparingly 
on  other  spinal  nerves,  and  on  the  plexuses  of 
the  sympathetic,  though  never  on  the  nerves 
of  motion.  They  consist  first  of  a  series  of 
membranous  capsules,  from  thirty  to  sixty  in 
number,  enclosed  one  within  the  other,  and 
secondly  of  a  single  nervous  fibre  of  the  tubu- 
lar kind  enclosed  in  the  sheath,  and  advancing 
from  the  central  capsule,  which  it  traverses 
from  end  to  end.  (Todd  d  Botirman.) 

pa'-cite,  s.  [After  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  where 
found  ;  suff,  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  pazit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crystal- 
line plates,  and  massive,  associated  with  bis- 
muth and  gold.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic. 
Hardness,  4  to  4-5 ;  sp.  gr.,  6-297  to  6-303; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  tin-white  to  steel- 
gray  ;  streak,  black.  Comp.  :  arsenic,  63-56 ; 
sulphur,  6-78;  iron,  29 -6(1  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  FeSj  +  4FeAsj. 

pack  (1),  s.    [PAC.] 

pack  (2),  *  packe,  *  pakke,  s.  [Gael,  pac 
—  a  pack,  a  mob;  jxw=:  to  pack  up;  Irish 
pac,  pacadh  —  a  pack  ;  Bret,  pak  =  a  pack  ; 
Welsh  baich  =  a  burden  ;  Dan.  pak,  pakke  =  a 
pack  ;  Ger.  pack  =  a  pack,  a  parcel,  a  rabble.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  bundle  of  anything  tied  or  bound  up 
for  carriage  ;  a  bale. 

2.  A  burden,  a  load. 

"  But  when  they  took  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  It 
was,  they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens. **  — 
L'Estrange:  Fables. 

3.  A  collection,  a  stock,  a  store ;  a  large 
number. 

"  Heap  on  your  head 
A  pact  of  sorrows  that  would  press  you  down." 

Shakesp.  :  Taxi  Gentlemen  of  t'erona,  ill  1. 

4.  A  number  of   persons   confederated  or 
united  for  a  bad  purpose  ;  a  confederacy,  a 
crew,  a  gang. 

"  You  panderly  rascal  !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang  a 
pact,  a  conspiracy,  against  me."  —  Shakesp. :  Me-ry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  IT.  2. 

6.  A  complete  or  due  set  or  number  of  play- 
ing-cards ;  a  deck  of  cards. 

"  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  pansing  away 
ft  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a 
pact  of  cards."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  98. 

6.  A  number  of  dogs  or  hounds  hunting  or 
kept  together. 

"  Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack." 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Lake,  L  I. 


boil.  Tx$y ;  poiit,  jiftrl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  f  bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-ciau.  -tian  =  shan.      tiou,  -«lon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jlon  =  zhun.     clous,  -tious,  -siou*  =  shits.    -We,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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7.  A  large  area  or  field  of  floating  ice,  com- 
posed of  pieces  packed  closely  together.  [PACK- 
xcx.] 

*  8.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

Y  Though  this  was  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  without  reference  to  sex. 
(Dainet.) 

•  9.  A  measure  of  coals,  about  three  Win- 
fihortif  r  bushels. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coopering :  The  staves  and  headings  of  a 
cask    hooped  up   in  a  compact  bundle  for 
transportation ;  a  shook. 

2.  Iron-working :  A  pile  or  bundle  of  sheet- 
iron  plates,  for  heating  or  rolling  simultane- 
ously. 

3.  Hydropathy:   A  wet   sheet   for  closely 
wrapping  up  a  patient ;  the  act  or  process  of 
wrapping  up  in  a  wet  sheet ;  the  state  of  being 
•o  wrapped  up. 

4.  Wool :  A  quantity  of  wool  equal  to  about 
840  Ibs. 

pack  duck,  3.  A  kind  of  stout,  coarse 
linen,  for  making  packcloths. 

pack-house,  s.  A  warehouse  for  receiving 
goods. 

pock  Ice,  «.  The  collection  of  broken 
floe,  which,  huddled  together  under  pressure, 
is  constantly  varying  in  its  position. 

pack-load,  5.  The  load  which  an  animal 
can  cany  on  iU  back. 

Pack-Monday,  «.     The   Monday  after 

October  10. 

pack-rag  day,  *.  Old  May  day,  being 
the  day  on  which  servants  hired  for  the  year 
prepare  to  leave. 

pack- sheet,  *.  Stout,  coarse  cloth  for 
packing  goods  in  ;  packcluth. 

pack-stafC  s-    A  pedlar's  staff. 

__  way,  *.     A  narrow  road  or  way  by 
ich  goods  can  be  carried  by  packhorses. 

pack  (3),  *  packe,  s.  &  a.    [A  corrupt,  of 
"  ;«c«  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  agreement,  a  pact,  a  com- 
pact, a  contract. 

"Thia  wu  a  gnu  pact*  betwixt  Saturnine*  Mid 
JUriiM."— Jiorth  :  PlutarcJt.  p.  «S». 

B.  As  adj. ;  Familiar,  intimate,  confiden- 
tial.   (Scotch.) 

pack,  *  packe.  v.t.  &  i.    [Dut.  pakken ;  Ger. 
packen;  Dan.  jwitite.]    [PACK  (2),  j.] 
A.  Trantitivt: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  form  into  a  pack  or  package  for  trans- 
portation or  storage  ;  to  make  into  a  bundle 
or  bale  ;  to  stow. 

"  So  many  packers  to  pack  their  packs."—  Hadduvt  : 
r0jr«i;«,  i.  210. 

2.  To  place  or  set  close  together ;  to  crowd. 

"  And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air. 
Close  pack'd,  mid  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one." 

Cowper :  Took,  \.  80. 

3.  To  load,  to  burden,  properly  with  goods 
tied  up. 

"  And  yet.  our  bore*  not  packed  /"—Shatmp. :  1  ffenry 

4.  To  fill  or  stow  regularly  or  neatly  with 
goods  :  as,  To  j/acfc  a  box  or  chest. 

5.  To  put  up  in  close  vessels,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from   decay  or  decomposition :  as,  To 
pack  meat  in  tins,  &c. 

6.  To  make  air-tight  by  stuffing,  as  the  pis- 
ton of  an  engine  ;  to  stuff  as  a  joint.     [PACK- 
ING.] 

7.  To   put  together,  sort,   or  arrange,  as 
cards,  so  as  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  in 
the  game. 

"There  be  that  can  pack  card*  and  yet  cannot  play 
W«1L"— Bacon  :  Eua,ys, 

8.  To  assemble  or  bring  together  unfairly  or 
improperly,  with  a  view  to  secure  some  ad' 
vantage,  or  to  favour  some  particular  side  or 
interest. 

"  It  was  by  this  packed  and  OTerawed  Parlinnti-rH 
annulled."—  t'rynne :  Tretuon  4  Disloyalty,  pt.  i..  eh. 
xU. 

9.  To  dismiss  without  ceremony ;  to  send 
off;  to  make  to  begone.     (Generally  with  u/.\ 

"  He  canuot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post  horse  up  to  lieav'n." 
OM&ip. :  Richard  III.,  L  i. 

IL  Hydropathy :  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  a 
wet  sheet  and  other  wrappers. 


pack— pact 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  tie  or  bind  up  goods  in  packs  or 
bundles  for  transportation  ;  to  put  up  or  stow 
goods  for  carriage. 

"Thursday  would  be  devoted  to  puoMtv  and  tare- 
well  strolls  on  shore  and  cltflk"— S.  J.  Worbottt:  Kit- 
it  f.  eb.  xvii. 

2.  To  be  capable  of  being  packed  or  stowed 
in  a  small  compass,  for  storage  or  carriage : 
as,  Some  goods  pack  well. 

*3.  Todepart  in  haste;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ; 
to  bundle  off. 

"  Well,  the  moat  courageous  fiend  bid*  me  park,"— 
StoJtct;*. :  Merchant  of  IVnfcv.  li  1 

4.  To  gather  or  collect  together  into  a  com- 
pact mass  :  as,  Wet  snow  packs. 

5.  To  gather  together  into  packs,  flocks,  or 
bodies. 

"The  frosty  nlgbU  will  CMIM  the  perch  to  poc*."— 
field,  Oct.  3.  1884. 

"6.  To  act  in  collision  for  unfair  or  unlaw- 
ful purposes. 

"  That  this  so  profitable  a  merchandize  ri*vth  not  to 
a  proix>rtioiinhle  euhaunoement  with  other  less  b*ne- 
flcUU  couniKHlities,  they  impute  partly  in  the  wwteru 
buyers  twkiny.  partly  to  the  owuen  not  Tending  the 
same."— Cores* :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

T  (1)  To  pack  cards ;  To  cheat ;  to  act  un- 
fairly. 

(2}  To  tend  one  packing  (or  a  packing):  To 
send  one  off  sharply  about  his  business  ;  to 
bundle  a  person  on. 

"  b  none  of  my  lada  so  clever  as  to  w*4  this  Judge 
packing r-Mac't*lay  ;  Mitt.  Buy.,  ch.  xtlL 

pack  -age  (age  as  I&t  *•     tEnK-  P™**  v-  > 
•age.} 

1.  The  act  of  packing  goods  or  wares. 

2.  A  pack  ;  a  bundle  or  bale  of  goods  packed 
or  bound  together. 

3.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

*  4.  A  duty  charged  in  the  port  of  London 
on  goods  imported  or  exported  by  aliens,  or 
by  denizens,  the  sons  of  aliens. 

pack  ag  ing  <ag  as  I&X  *.     [Eng.  pack; 
•ing.]    The  act  or  process  of  packiug  goods. 


ifng1ng-T?tnft*1^Tr^i  *. 

i-v.). 

pack-all,  «.  [Eng.  pack,  and  all  Cf).]  A  kind 
of  basket  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  ita 
palm,  Mauritia  Jtexwaa. 

pack  -cloth,  t.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  a.,  and  doth.} 
Coarse  baling  material  ;  hemp,  jute,  &c.  ; 
gunny. 

pack  -er,  >.  [Eng.  pack,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
packs ;  specif.,  one  who  packs  up  goods  or 
wares  for  transportation  by  sea  or  land ;  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  pack  provisions  for 
preservation  from  decay  or  decomposition  ; 
one  who  packs  herrings  in  barrels. 

pack  ct,  *  pac  -quet  (qu  as  k), «.    [O.  Fr. 

pacquet ;  Fr.  paquet,  from  Low  Lat  paccus, 
from  Low  Ger.  jwi*=a  pack  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  paquete  ;  Ital.  pticco.] 

1.  A  small   pack,  package,  or  bundle ;  a 
little  parcel. 

"The  packet,  Cromwell, 
Gav.'trouttekmgf- 

shaketp. :  Henry  till..  Hi.  2. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  to  convey  mails  from 
country  to  country,  or  from  port  to  port,  or 
to   carry  goods   and    passengers  at   certaii 
regular  intervals ;  a  mail-steamer,  a  dispatch 
boat 

packet-boat,  ».     The  tame  as  PACKET, 

t.,-2. 

packet-day,  s.  The  day  for  posting 
letters  to  be  conveyed  by  ft  packet ;  the  day 
of  departure  of  a  packet. 

packet  -  ship,    packet  -  vessel, 

[PACKET,  «.,  2.] 

•  pack'-et,  v.t.  6.  i.    [PACKET,  ».] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  packet  or  parcel. 

*'  My  resolution  is  to  Bend  you  all  your  letter*,  well 

2.  To  send  away  or  transport  in  a  packet- 


B.  Intrant. :  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dis- 
patch-boat 

pack    fong,  pak'-fong,  s.    [Chinese.] 

llin.:  A  Chinese  alloy  known  as  white 
copper.  Copper,  40*4 ;  zinc,  25*4 ;  nickel 
31 -6. 


pack'  horse,  s.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  ».,  and  horx.l 
A  horse  of  burden  ;  a  horse  employed  ill 
carrying  packs  or  bundles  of  goods. 

"  Ooodi  were  carried  by  long  train*  of  paettorM."— 
.Vocally  .'  Hi*.  Kan.,  ch.  ill 

pack  Ing,  "  pack-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[PACK,  ri] 

A.  A-  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  Aiaubslantitt: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding  in  a  pack 
or  bundle. 

2.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  closing  a  joint 

3.  A  material  used  for  closing  up  an  empty 
space,  or  for  stuffing  or  closing  a  joint.    In 
the  atmospheric   engines  of  Papin,  Savary, 
and  Newcomen,  the  piston  was  packed  air- 
tight by  means  of  flooding  its  upper  surface 
with  water.    Watt  obtained  a  patent  in  1769 
for  packing  pistons  with  lubricators.    Air- 
tight joints  for  fruit  or  (am  can-covers  are 
made    by  screwing  or  clamping  the  cover* 
upon  a  gasket  of  rubber ;  or  wax  or  resin  is 
run  into  a  crevice. 

*  4.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  falsehood,  a  decep- 
tion. 

"Through  the  onftfc  faddaa  of  the  c»r<un»U."— 
r&x  :  M'trtun.  p.  902. 

II.  Masonry :  The  filling  in  of  a  hollow  or 
double  wall. 

packing  awl,  s.  An  awl  for  thrusting  a 
twine  through  a  packing  cloth  or  the  meshes 
of  a  hamper,  in  order  to  fasten  the  package 
by  tying. 

packing  bolt,  >. 

SUam-ena. :  A  bolt  which  secures  the  gland 
of  a  stuffing-box. 

packing-box,  i. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  packing-case  (q.v.). 

2.  Sttam-eng. :  A  stuffing-box  (q.v.X 

packing-case,  >.  A  deal  or  other  box 
for  transportation  of  goods. 

packing  needle,  i.  A  long  curved 
needle,  used  for  fastening  bales,  hampers,  Ac. 

*  packing-officer,  s.    An  excise  officer 
who  superintends  the  packing  of  exciseable 
articles. 

*  packing-penny,  >.  A  parting  present 
U  To  give  a  packing-penny:  To  dismiss,  u 

with  a  parting  present. 

"Will  you  irlio 
A  packing-penny  to  virgiiutyT" 

H,n  Jonton :  Cote  if  Attend,  Hi  8. 

packing-press,  s.  A  press  for  baling 
cotton,  wool,  hay,  &c.  The  power,  preferably 
hydraulic,  is  applied  to  the  platen  from 
beneath. 

packing-sheet, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  sheet  for  packing  or 
covering  goods. 

2.  Hydrop. :  A  wet  sheet  used  for  packing 
patients.  Thus  enveloped,  they  have  blankets 
rolled  round  them,  and  a  down  coverlet  is 
placed  over  all.    This  is  continued  for  from 
naif  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

packing-stick,  s.    A  woolder  (q.v.). 

pack -man,  >.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  and  num.] 
One  who* carries  a  pack  ;  a  pedlar. 

1  pack1 -paunch,  s.  [Eng.  pack,  and  paunch.'] 
A  devourer.  (Stany&urst :  Virgil ;  &n.  iv.) 

pack -sad-die,  s.  (Eng.  pa<*(2),  and  *>&««.] 
A  saddle  constructed  for  a  pack  or  sumpter 
animal  It  is  provided  with  hooks,  rings, 
and  straps  to  support  baggage,  stores,  or 
rations. 

"Your  beard*  deserve  not  to  honourable  a  grave  u 
to  Btuffa  butcher'!  cushion,  or  to  be  entonibea  in  all 

aw*  jxickiadtlle."—Sfvit&tp. :  Coriolanui,  ii.  1. 

pack-thread,  *  paek-thred,  s.  [Eng. 
pack  (2),  and  thread.}  Strong  thread  or  twine 
used  in  tying  up  parcels. 

"Remnant*  of  packthread,  and  old  cake*  of  rose*." 
SkaJxip. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  T.  L 

pack'- wax, ».    [PAXWAX.] 

pa'-co,  s.    [Peruv.  pace,  alpaco.] 
Zool. :  The  Alpaca  (q.v.). 

*  pact,  s.  [Lat.  paclum  =  an  agreement,  from 
pnctus,  pa.  par.  of  pocwco  =  to  stipulate,  to 
agree;  Fr.  pacle;  Sp.  pacto ;  Ital.  patto.]  A 
bargain,  a  compact,  an  agreement,  a  contract. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    n,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


paotion— paddle 
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*  pac'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  pactio,  from  pactus,  pa. 
par.  of  jKicl-xor  —  to  stipulate;  Fr.  portion.] 
A  compact,  a  bargain,  an  agreement.    [PAcr.j 

"  They  cannot  change  the  right  of  the  Commoimr.il  th 
by  their  p<icti<nu  "— /Yynne :  Treachery  A  Diiloyit.il  y, 
l*l>|i.  p.  ITO.) 

'  pao'-tlou-al.  a.  [Eng.  portion;  -al]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  compact  or  agreement ;  by 
way  of  compact. 

"The  several  duties  .  .  .  are  uot pactional  and  con- 
Ultional."— Sanderton:  Gates  of  Conscience,  p.  126. 

*  pac-tl'-tlona,  a.      [Lat.  pactitius,  pacticius, 
from  pactus,  pa.  par.  of  paeiscor  =  to  stipulate, 
to  agree.]    Settled  by  compact  or  agreement. 
[PACT.] 

pac-to'-ll-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Pactolus  (now  Bagouly),  a  celebrated 
river  of  Lydia,  rising  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
falling  into  the  Hermus  after  watering  the 
city  of  Sardes.  It  was  famous  for  its  golden 
sands,  which  were  fabled  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Midas  having  bathed  in  its  waters. 

.pac'-tum,  5.     [Lat  =  a  pact  (q.v.).] 

Scot*  T&w :  An  agreement  or  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  give 
anything. 

pactum  illicitum,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  all  contracts 
opposed  to  law,  as  being  either  contra  legem 
(=  contrary  to  the  law),  or  &*ntra  bonos  mores 
(=  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with  morality 
or  sound  policy); 

•pactf-ure,  8.  [Lat  pactus,  pa.  par.  ofpango 
=  to  compose.]  Composition. 

"  The  stone  of  this  country  haa  naturally  a  slaty 
pacture."—Archaoloyi't,  xxxiv.  92. 

pac   u,  s.     [S.  American  name.] 

Ichthy. :  Myletes  Paco  (Humboldt),  a  very 
large  species  of  Salmonidae.  It  is  good  eating. 

pa   c  ul,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  plantain  furnishing  part 
of  the  Manilla  hemp.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

pad  (1),  *.  [Dut  pad  =  a  path  ;  Low  Ger.  pad ; 
O.  Dut.  paatt  cogn.  with  Eng.  path  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  path,  a  footpath,  a  road. 

"  The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the  post." 
Prior  :  Tkfy*  Cordelier. 

*  2.  An  easy-paced  horse  ;  an  ambler. 

"An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad." 

Tentijtson:  Lady  of  Shaiott,  ii.  20. 

*  3.  A  highway-robber  who  infests  the  road 
on  foot ;  a  footpad.    (Gay :  Fable  46,  pt  L) 

4.  The  act  of  robbing ;  highway  robbery. 

*  pad-nag*  s.     A  horse  of  easy  paces; 

one  oroken  to  amble. 

"  I  was  about  baying  a  pad-naff  for  your  sitter."— 
Ctbber:  Nonfaror,  I.  L 

*  pad-nag,  v.i.    To  amble.    (Richardson  : 
Clarissa,  iii.  235.) 

pad  (2),  *  padde,  s.     [Another  form  of  pod 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  soft  cushion  ;  a  bundle  of  the  nature 
of  &  cushion  ;  a  piece  of  cloth,  leather,  &c., 
stuffed  with  straw,  cotton,  wool,  hay,  or  other 
soft  material. 

"  He  wu  kept  in  the  bands  hailing  vnder  him  but 
onely  a  pad  of  straw."-— fox :  Martyrs,  p.  854. 

2.  A   quantity  of  blotting-paper  or  other 
soft  material  used  for  writing  upon  or  for 
blotting  written  matter;  a  writing-pad. 

3.  A  bundle. 

4.  A  pannier,  a  ped.     [PEDLAR.] 

5.  Among  fish-dealers  a  measure  varying  in 
quantity  ;  a.  pad  of  mackerel  is  sixty  fish. 

6.  A  fox's  foot.    (Prov.)    In  America  it  is 
also  applied  to  a  hare's  foot. 

"Hares'  tracks  were  numerous.  Their  great  soft 
padt  had  left  their  imprint  every  where."— Burrough*  : 
PtpoKt»n,  p.  298. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :   A  guard  or  protection  for  the 
leg,  composed  of  soft  leather  stuffed  with  hair. 

2.  Harness: 

(1)  [HARNESS-PAD]. 

(2)  [PAD-SADDLE]. 

(3)  [KNEE-CAP,  2]. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  A  piece  laid  over  a  ship's 

"beam  to  give  the  camber. 

4.  Surg.:    A  l>ag  or  cushion  of  any  soft 
material  for  relieving  pressure,  supporting  a 
part,  or  to  prevent  clmling. 


pad  cloth,  ».    [HOUSING  (l\  1.] 
pad-plate,  s. 

Harness :  An  iron  bow,  either  malleable  or 
wrought,  upon  which  the  pad  is  made,  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  giving  stiffness  to 
the  pad  and  as  a  means  of  attaching  the 
mountings. 

pad-saddle,  s. 

Harness:   A  saddle   made  of  leather  and 

padding  without  any  tree. 

pad-screw,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  screw-bolt  having  an  ornamental  head, 
used  for  securing  the  pad-sides  to  the  pad- 
plate,  and  as  an  ornament. 

2.  A  screw  to  hold  the  tug-strap  and  gig- 
flat  together. 

pad-side,  s. 

Harness  :  The  strip  of  leather  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  pad,  which  furnishes  a  portion 
of  the  girth  to  hold  the  latter  in  its  place. 

pad-tree,  s. 

Harness :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  which 
gives  shape  and  rigidity  to  the  harness-pad. 

pad  (3),  s.  [Mid.Eng.pod<i*=:atoad.) 
A  reptile. 

" Lat«t  anffui$  i n  herba.  there  \*6,pad  In  the  straw." 
Fuller:  Pitgah  Sight,  III.  (pt.  II.),  viiL  3. 

pad  (4),  s.  [Aa  abbrev.  of  paddle  (?).]  (See 
compound.) 

*  pad-Staff,  s.    A  paddle-staff  (?).   (Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  365.) 

pad(l),  r.i.  AL     [PAD,(l)»«.l 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  travel  slowly. 

^  Davies  (Sup.  Gloss.)  has  the  following 
example,  in  which  the  word  seems  to  denote 
"  quick  movement." 

"Mercy  saw  .  .  .  as  she  thought,  tome  thing  most 
like  a  lion,  and  It  came  a  great  padding  pace  after."— 
Bunyun  :  Pilgrim's  Proffrtu,  pi.  11. 

*  2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level  by  walk- 
ing.   (Prov.) 

*  B.   Trans. :  To  travel  over  on  foot ;  to 
walk  slowly  or  wearily  along. 

"Two  toasts,  with  all  their  trinkets  gone, 
Padding  the  streets  for  balf-a-crown." 

Ximrrvite:  Fables,  c.  1. 

T  To  pad  the  hoof:  To  tramp  ;  to  travel  on 
foot. 

pad  (2),  v.t.    [PAD  (2),  sH 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  & 
pad  or  padding. 

2.  Dyeing :  To  impregnate  with  a  mordant. 

3.  Fig. :  (a)  To  expand  by  needless  words; 
as,  to  pad  a  sentence  or  a  story ;   (6)  to  add  to 
unlawfully;  as,  to  pad  a  registry  list  of  voters. 

pad'-a-l6n,    s.     [Hind.]     The    Hindoo   hell. 

(Southey :  Curse  of  KfJuima,  xxii.,  xxiii.). 

pad'-ar,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Groats  ;  coarse 
flour  "or  meal.  (/You.) 

"  In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years  of 
such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  pure  and  flue  meal,  but  must  have 
amongst  It  j>«d<»rand  bran  In  this  lower  age  of  human 
fragility."-  Watton. 

*  padde,  s.  [Icel.  padda;  cogn.  with  8w. 
padda ;  Dan.  padde  ;  l>ut.  paddetpad.]  A  toad. 

pad'  -ded.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PAD  (2),  *.] 

padded-room,  5.  A  room  in  an  asylum 
having  the  walls  padded,  so  as  to  prevent 
violent  patients  who  are  confined  in  it  from 
injuring  themselves. 

"  In  the  Devon  Asylum  the  padded-room  Is  rarely 
a§ed.  except  as  a  sleeping  room  for  feeble  patient*  who 
are  liable  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  fall  against  the  walla 
at  iiigrht.  Ita  principal  use,  therefore,  la  not  for 
seclusion."— flucJfcniH  i  Tuke :  Ptycboloyical  Medicine 
(ed.  «h),  p.«76. 

p Ad  -dor,  s.  [Eng.  pad  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  foot- 
p;ul ;  a  highwayman ;  a  robber  on  foot. 
[FOOTPAD.] 

"  He  sjmrr'd,  as  jocklea  use  to  break, 
Or  paddert  to  secure  a  neck. " 

nutter :  ffndtbrat.  111.  L 

pad' -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.t  &  s.    [PAD  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Jjangnagn : 
1.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  forming  into  a  pad. 


2.  A  substance  nr  material  used  for  stuffing 
a  bolster,  saddle,  dress,  &c. 

3.  A  cloth  worked  out  of  rags  for  stuffing 
collars  of  coats,  &c. 

4.  A.n  article  or  matter  inserted  in  a  hook, 
magazine,  periodical,  &c.,  in  order  to  extend 
it  to  a  greater  length  or  size ;  vamp. 

"[It]  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  contain  lust 
matter  enough  to  make  a  £<>od  pamphlet,  swollen 
out  by  padding."— Saturday  Review,  Nov.  10.  1888, 
p.  614. 

IL  Calico-print. :  A  method  of  calico-print- 
ing in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth 
is  uniformly  imbued  with  a  mordant. 

padding-machine,  s. 

Calico-print,:  An  apparatus  for  uniformly 
imbuing  cotton  cloth  with  a  mordant  in  the 
process  of  dyeing. 

pad' -die,  *paddyl,  v.i.  &  t.  [For  pattie, » 
frequent,  form  of  pat  (q.v.);  cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
padden,  paddeln  =  to  walk  with  short  steps, 
to  patter  along.  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  play  or  trifle  with  the  fingers  ;  to- 
pat. 

"  Didst  tboii  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  bi« 
hand?"— Shahap. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  play  or  dabble  in  the  water  with  the 
hands  or  feet. 

"  While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire." 
Gay:  Shepherd't  Week. 

3.  To  use  a  paddle  ;  to  row  with  a  paddle  ; 
to  row  slowly. 

"He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
See's  unconcern 'd  life's  wager  row'd." 

Green :  The  .S^ern. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  finger ;  to  play  or  toy  with. 

"Paddling  palm*  and  pinching  fingers," 

Shaketp. :   winter'*  Tale,  L  L 

8.  To  row  or  propel  with  a  paddle  or  oar. 

pad  die  (1),  «.    [PADDLE,  v.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  paddling  or  dabbling  in  the 
water  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

2.  The  act  of  rowing  or  propelling  &  boat 
with  an  oar  or  paddle  ;  a  short  easy  row. 

3.  A  small  scull  or  oar  for  propelling  a  boat 
or  canoe.     A  short  oar,  used  without  being 
shipped  in  a  rowlock. 

*  4.  The  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar ; 
anything  resemblimg  the  blade  of  an  oar. 

"  Have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon."— Dent,  xxiii.  IS. 

5.  An  iron  bar  or  blade  for  stirring  ore  in  a 
furnace. 

6.  A  bat  or  pallet  for  working  in  plastic 
material. 

7.  A   shovel   or    scoop    to    stir   and    mir 
materials,  as  sand  with  ashes  in  glass-making. 

IL  Technically ; 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  water-door  in  a  lock- 
gate  or  sluice. 

2.  Naut. :  A  float  or  board  of  a  paddle- 
wheel  ;  a  paddle-board. 

3.  Zool. :     The     swimming    apparatus    of 
chelonian  reptiles,  Ichthyosanrs,  Plesiosaurs, 
&c.,  and  by  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise^ 
ch.  xiv.,  $  6)  applied  to  that  of  the  whale. 

paddle-beam,  s. 

Naut.  :  One  of  the  two  large  beams  pro- 
jecting over  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  between 
which  the  paddle- wheels  revolve. 

paddle-board,  s.  [PADDLE  (1),  s..  II.  8.) 
paddle-box,  s. 

Naut. :  The  upper  case  of  a  steamboat's 
paddle-wheel. 

Paddle-box  boat:  A  boat  which  forms  the 
upper  section  of  the  puddle-box,  and  is 
launched  in  case  of  emergency. 

paddle  cock,  s.    [LUMP-FISH.] 
paddle  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Polyodon  (q.v.). 
paddle-hole,  s.    [CLOUOH- ARCHES.] 
paddle- shaft,  s. 

Naut. :  The  shaft  or  axis  on  which  the 
paddle-wheels  revolve. 

paddle-wheel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wheel  used  in  prnpelling  steam- 
ships. They  are  usually  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  are  driven  by 
steam.  They  are  provided  with  floats  or 
boards  on  the  circumference. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing* 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  --  slius.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL. 
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paddle-wood,  «. 

Sot. :  The  wood  of  Aspidosjierma  exeelsitm,  a 
native  of  Guiana.  It  is  strong,  light,  and  elastic. 

pad  -die  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  of  spade.]    A  little 
spade,  used  to  clear  a  ploughshare  of  stubble, 
earth,  weeds,  &C.  ;  a  plough-staff. 
paddle  staff,  s. 

1.  A  sUff  tipped  with  a  broad  Iron,  used 
by  mole-catchers. 

2.  A  paddle ;  a  spade  with  a  long  handle, 
used  to  clean  the  ploughshare  of  weeds,  earth, 
stubble,  &c. 

pad  -dler,  *  pad'-ler,».    [Eng.  paddUe),  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  paddles. 
"  Well.  he  may  make  a  jxuller  1'  tb'  world, 
Froin  baud  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave  •wimmer. 
««i«m.  *  flet. :  WU  at  leccral  Wnpont,  I  L 

pad  dock  (1),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
parrock,  from  A.8.  pearruc,  peorroc  =  a  small 
enclosure,  from  parren,  tparren  =  to  confine, 
to  shut.]  A  small  Held  or  enclosure  ;  espec. 
an  enclosure  for  pasture,  attached  or  contigu- 
ous to  a  stable. 

pad -dock  (2),  *  pad-dok,  t.  [A  dimin.  of 
Mid.  Eng.  paddt  =  >,  toad.]  A  toad,  a  frog. 
(Prt».  *  ScolcM 

'*  The  grieslie  todestoole  growne  there  mought  I  see. 
And  loathed  p,  uLducket lording  on  the  same." 

Spinier :  Shepheardl  Calender ;  Dec. 

paddock  pipe,  >. 

Bot. :  Equisetum  limosum  and  the  genus 
Bquisetum  itself. 

*  paddock-stone,  «.  A  stone  said  to 
grow  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  to  possess 
great  magical  and  medical  virtues.  (Gf. 
Shokesp. :  A,  You  Like  It,  ii.  1.) 

paddock  stool,  t.  A  mushroom,  a  toad- 
stool. Specially  a  Boletus  or  an  uneatable 
Agaricus. 

P&d'-dy  (1),  «.  [Ir.  Podrale=  Patrick,  the 
tutelary  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  a  common  name 
In  that  country.]  A  cant  name  for  an  Irish- 
man. 

pad -d#  (2),  «.  [Malay,  Hind.,  &c.  padi.]  Rice 
in  thenusk,  whether  gathered  or  in  the  field. 
(fast  Indies.) 

paddy-bird,  s.  The  rice-bird  or  Java 
sparrow. 

•  pad'-dy,  a.  [Eng.  pad  m,  v. ;  -».]  Low, 
mean,  vagabond,  contemptible. 

pade-lion.s.   [Fr.  posd«  lion  =  lion's  foot] 
Bot. :  Lion's  foot  (q.v.). 

pa  del  -la,  s.  I  Ital.,  from  Lat.  patella,  dimin. 
of  patera  =  a  cup.]  [PATELLA.] 

1.  A  small  frying-pan  ;  an  oven. 

2.  A  cup  or  saucer  of  metal  or  earthenware, 
containing  oil  or  fatty  matter,  in  which  t  wick 
is  set  for  illuminations. 

pad'-S  stfy, «.    [PADUASOY.] 

pa-di'-na,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.    (Paxton.).'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  dark-spored  Algae.  Padina 
pavonia,  the  Turkey  Feather-tuber  or  Pea- 
cock's-tail,  lias  a  fan-like  frond.  It  extends 
from  the  tropics  to  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. 

pad -I  shah,  pad-I-sha,  ».  [Pers.  pddi- 
shdh  —  great  king,  protector,  from  pdd  (Sansc. 
pati)  =  protector,  king,  from  pA  =  to  protect, 
and  Pers.  shdh  =  king.)  The  title  of  the  SiUtan 
of  Turkey  and  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

pad  lock,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  =  pad  (2),  s.  =  a  pannier ;  Eng. 
tocfc] 

1.  Lit. :  A  movable  lock  with  a  bow  to  pass 
through  and  fasten  on  to  a  staple. 

"  Here's  padlockt  and  bolt*,  and  screws  for  the  thumbs." 
Cowper :  Sveet  Meat  hat  Sour  Sauce. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  curb,  a  restraint. 

"  Clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind." 

Prior :  An  EngliA  Padlock. 

pad  lock,  v.t.  [PADLOCK,  s.]  To  fasten  with 
a  padlock  ;  to  provide  with  a  padlock  or  pad- 
locks. 

"  Let  not .  .  .  such  an  unmerciful  and  more  than 
yoke  be  padlock'd  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian.' 
:  Colatterian. 

pa  dro'-n6,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  master,  a  patron.  1 
A  man,  usually  an  Italian,  who  owns  street- 
organs,  and  lets  them  out  for  hire. 
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pad-on,  J.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or 
ribbon.  (Simmondt.) 

pa  douk ,  s.    [Burmese.] 

Bot. :   A  kind  of  wood  like  rosewood  ob- 
tained from  Pterocarpus  indicus. 

pa  dra,  ».  [Chinese  (f).]  A  kind  of  black 
tea  of  superior  qui-lity. 

Pad  -n-an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Padua,  a 
town  in  North  Italy. 

B.  As  subtt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Padua. 

Padnan-colns,  s.  pi.    Coins  forged  by 
two  Paduans,  Cavino  and  Bassiano. 

pad'-n-a-siy,  pad'-$-st5y. «.  [From  Padua, 

and  Fr.  soie  =  silk.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

"  Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  cambist  thin,  or  glossy  paduaxty." 

Jengne :  Art  if  Dancing,  i. 

pas  on,  *  pie  -6n,  •  po'  an.  ».  [Lat  Paxm, 
jx»n  =  (l)  a  name  of  Apollo,  (2)  a  hymn, 
espec.  to  Apollo,  from  Gr.  naidV,  Ilauuc 
(Paian,  PaiSn)  =  (1)  Paean  or  Paeon,  the 
physician  of  the  gods,  (2)  Apollo,  (3)  *  choral 
song,  hymn,  or  song  of  triumph.] 

1.  CJos».  Myth. :  A  name  given  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  ancient  choral  song  addressed  to 
Apollo,  named  after  its  burden,  tu  irauir  (io 
paian).     It  was  sung  sometimes  before  battle, 
and  sometimes  after  a  victory.     Donaldson 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  at  first  accom- 
panied   on  the  phorrainx,   which,  however, 
was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  flute.    From 
the  ancient  Paean  sprang  the  gymnopeedic, 
pyrrhic,  and  hyporchematic  dances. 

8.  A  song  of  triumph  or  rejoicing. 
4.  The  same  as  PJCON  (q.v.). 

p«8  do-,  pref.  [Gr.  iratt  (pais),  genit  iraiioc 
(paidoi)=»  hoy,  a  child.]  Relating  to  or 
connected  with  children. 

pa>  -da-gog-ie,  o.    [PBJAOooic.] 
paj  -da-gog-y.  ».    [PEDAOOOT.] 

pee  dor  -I  a,  «.  [Or.  wvii/at  (paideros)  =  a 
plant  with  rosy  flowers,  used  for  wreaths,  an 
opal ;  so  named  from  the  transparent  berries.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Psederidae  (q.  v. ). 
The  Hindoos  use  the  root  of  Paderia  fictida  as 
an  emetic,  and  the  leaves  to  medicate  baths, 
and,  in  decoction,  for  retention  of  urine, 
rheumatism,  and  some  fevers.  The  fibre  is 
strong,  flexible,  and  silky. 

pro  der  -J^se,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  L»t  pader(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Coffeae. 

pee  dl  at'-rics,  i.    [See  PH>IATRICS.] 

*  pje-do-bap  -tlsm,  pe-do-bap  -tism,  «. 

[Pref.  paxto-,  and  Eng.  baptism.] 

Church  Hist.  :  Infant,  as  opposed  to  adult 
baptism ;  a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  Baptist 
controversy. 

"  Where  is  there  eiprene  charge  for  the  Lord's  day  T 
Where  for  padobaptitm  t  "—Bp.  Mall :  EpiMcopacy  by 
Difine  Itiffht,  pt  1.,  I  la 

*  pSB-do-bap'-tlst,  ».     [Eng.  paidobapKism) ; 
-ist.]    An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  bap- 
tism of  infants. 

pse-dSm'-S-ter,  ».  [Pref.  JXHJO-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
length  of  children. 

p8B-d6-n&-B«5r-4-gy,  «.  [Pref.  pado-,  and 
nosology.]  The  study  of  the  diseases  of 
children  or  infants. 

pas-dot  rophy,    pse  do-troph  i  a, 

[Gr.  Trai5o7po(f)io  (paidotrophia),  from  wai 
rpooioc  (paidotrophos)  =  nourishing  or  rearing 
children  :  irous  (pais),  genit.  iroioos  (potdo»)  = 
a  hoy,  a  girl,  and  -rpeifna  (trepho)  =  to  nourish, 
to  rear.  ]  That  branch  of  hygiene  which  deals 
with  the  nourishment  of  infants  and  children. 

pse'-on,  s.    [P«AN.] 

Ancient  Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  long 
syllable  and  three  short.  The  position  of 
the  long  syllable  can  be  varied  in  four  ways, 
hence  the  paeon  is  said  to  be  primus,  secundus, 
tertius,  or  qnartus :  as,  temporOms,  pitentia, 
dnimdt'us,  celerttds. 


pae    o    nl    a,    ».     [Lat.,  from   Gr. 

(paionia)  —  the  peony,  from  HaioX  Haiuiv 
(Paian,  Paion)  =  a  physician  of  the  gods,  who 
first  used  it  in  medicine.] 

Bot.  :  Paaony  ;  a  genus  of  Helleboreae  (q.v.). 
Sepals  five  ;  petals  live  to  ten,  concave  ;  fol- 
licles two  to  five,  with  many  seeds.  Poxnia 
festiva  or  officinalis  is  the  Common  Paeony  of 
gardens.  It  has  generally  double  flowers, 
produced  by  transforming  many  of  its  stamens 
into  petals,  which  greatly  increases  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  hardy  plant,  easily  cultivated.  P.  cor- 
allina,  the  Entire-leaved  Paeony,  is  an  escape 
on  Steep  Holmes  in  the  Severn.  The  North- 
ern Asiatics  boil  and  eat  the  roots  of  P. 
albiflora,  grinding  the  seeds,  and  putting  them 
into  tea.  They  employ  the  tubers  of  the 
Common  Paeony  as  a  medicine  for  internal 
and  bilious  obstructions,  colic,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, convulsions,  and  hysteria.  The  infu- 
sion of  the  dried  leaves  is  used  in  diarrhoea. 
The  seeds  are  caustic  and  cathartic. 

pse'  o-nin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ptzon(ia);  -in.] 

C/ICTI.  .-  CsE^O.  A  red  resinous  colouring 
matter,  obtained  by  heating  phenylic  alcohol 
with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  dissolves 
with  a  purple-red  colour  in  ammonia  and 
potash  ley,  and  separates,  on  neutralis.ition. 
in  orange-coloured  flocks ;  melts  at  80°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  gives  otf  phenylio 
alcohol. 

pse  6  ny,  po  6  ny,  *  plane,  *  planle, 
*  plone,  •  pioine,  *  paeonle,  >.  [0.  Fr. 

pione  (Fr.  ptvoine);  Ital.  peonia,  from  Lat 
pceonia.;  Gr.  vatavia  (paionia).]  [P^*101*1*-] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Paxmia,  and  spec.  P.  fa* 
tiva  or  ojficinalis. 

pa  gack ,  >.  [Russ.]  A  Russian  wine  mea- 
sure, containing  ten  gallons. 

•pa  ga-ddre,  «.  [8p.  pagador.]  A  pay- 
master, a  treasurer. 

pa  -Kan.  *  palen,  *  payen,  «.  *  a.  [Lat 
paganus  =  1.  adj.,  pertaining  to  a  village; 
2.  snbst,  (1)  a  villager,  a  rustic,  (2)  a  civilian 
as  opposed  to  a  military  man,  (S)  a  heathen  or 
pagan  ;  from  pagia  =  a  village.  The  last  UM 
of  the  word  dates  from  the  fourth  century. 
Trench  says  that  the  first  use  of  the  word  IB 
this  sense  is  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  A.D.  368.  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  the  large  towns,  and  partly  on 
this  account  and  partly  from  the  greater 
proneness  of  the  people  of  cities  to  adopt  new 
opinions,  it  rooted  itself  at  the  great  centre* 
of  population  before  greatly  affecting  the 
country  parts,  the  cities  were  then  Christian, 
while  the  country  people  were  heathen,  and 
the  word  paganus  =  a  villager,  consequently 
became  synonymous  with  heathen  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  heathen,  an  idolater ;  one  who 
worships  idols  or  false  gods.  (Applied  to 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mo- 
hammedan.) (Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol,  bk.  v.,  §80.) 

•2.  A  prostitute.  (Mattinger:  City  .Madam, 
ii.  1.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Heathen ;   worshipping   idols   or    false 
gods  ;  idolatrous. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  Pagan  idolater,  or  heathen."— 
Bouell :  Lettert,  bk.  11.,  lett.  11. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  worship  of  idols  or 
false  gods  ;  heathenish,  idolatrous. 

••  Of  fierce  Mars  to  don  his  sacrifice 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  paitfn  wise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.871. 

*pa'-gan-dom,  «.  [Eng.  pagan;  -dom.) 
Pagans" collectively  ;  heathens  ;  paganism. 

"He  has  done  scanty  Justice  to  the  latter  phases  and 
supporters  of  pagandom."—  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan. 
1864.  p.  27. 

*pa-gan'-.c.  *  pa-gan -ick,  *  pa-gan'- 

ic-al,  ».  [Eng.  pagan;  -t'c,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  pagans  or  paganism  ;  paganish, 
heathen. 

"  There  was  also  in  the  payanick  fables  of  the  god*, 
a  certain  mixture  of  history."—  Cudvmrth :  InteU. 
Sygtem,  p.  X)B. 

*  pa-gan -Jo-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  paganunl; 
•ly.]  In  a  paganic  or  paganish  manner. 

"The  one  and  only  God  (salth  Clemens}  i«  wor- 
•hlpped  by  the  Greeks  pafanically.'—CudtiorOt  In- 
teU. Sytterm,  p.  279. 

pa-gan-ish,  a.  [Eng.  pagan;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining to  pagans  or  paganism  ;  heathenish. 

"A  religion  that  will  bring  yon  back  to  the  old 
paganah  idolatry."— Sharp :  Sermoni.  vol.  ii..  ser.  1. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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pa'-gan-I§m,  *  pa-gan-isme,  s.  [Eng. 
pagan;  -inn.}  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
pagan ;  heathenism ;  the  worship  of  idols  or 
false  gods. 

"The  ruin  of  pa-jantsm,  la  the  age  of  Theodoelug, 
if,  perhaps,  the  only  example  of  the  tutal  extirpatiuu 
of  any  ancient  and  popular  superstition." — Gibbon  : 
Koman  Empire,  cb,  xxv.ii. 

IT  Used  specially  of  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
Licinius  having  made  war  against  Constan- 
tine,  A.D.  314,  and  again  In  824,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  latter  to  Christianity,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  good  wishes  and  the  power  of 
the  pagan  priests.  Constantino  believed  that 
paganism  was  a  danger  to  the  throne,  and 
l)f,ur:in  to  discourage  it.  In  331  he  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  pagan  temples  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  Julian,  in  3(31,  began  to 
rebuild  them,  but  the  work  ceased  with  his 
death.  In  385  Theodosius  I.  issued  an  edict 
against  pagan  sacrifices,  and  soon  afterwards 
closed  the  temples  and  the  shrines.  In  388 
the  Roman  Senate  renounced  paganism,  and 
in  391  it  was  legally  abolished  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally died  away. 

*  pa-g&n'-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  pagan  ;  -ity.}    The 
state  or  condition  of  a  pagan  ;  paganism. 

"  Something  of  pagan  it y  likewise  necessarily  conse- 
quent thereupon.  —Cudvrorth :  IntelL  Sttttem,  p.  561. 

*  pa'-gan-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  pagan;  -ize.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  pagau  or  heathenish ; 
to  convert  to  paganism. 

B.  In  trans.  •  To  behave  like  pagans. 

"The  paganising  priests  and  monkes.™—  Prynnt: 
1  Btitrio-JUiutix,  viil.  a. 

*  pa'-gan-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pagan;  -ly.]    Like 
a  pagan. 

"I  am  not  ao  paganly  sapentitloiu.''— Star* :  Im- 
•mortality  of  th*  Sod,  bk.  L.  ch.  xlv. 

page  (1),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  pagium,  acctis. 
otpagius  =  a  servant ;  Sp.  page ;  Port,  pagem; 
Ital.  paggio.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word 
is  disputed ;  Diez  referring  the  Ital.  paggio  to 
Or.  TrcuSiW  (paidion),  dinim.  of  irois  (pai*)  = 
a  boy ;  while  Littre  prefers  the  Low  Lat. 
pagius  =  a  rustic,  from  Lat.  pagus  =  a  village.] 
f  PAGAN,] 

L  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  A  young  male  attendant  upon  sovereigns, 
princes,  nobles,  and  others  of  high  rank ;  a 
lad  employed  to  go  on  errands,  attend  to  the 
door,  &c, 

"  Promptly  as  a  pnge 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Ryltton*,  IT. 

*  2.  A  youth,  s  lad,  a  boy,  a  child. 

"  In  cradle  It  lay,  and  waa  a  propre  page," 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  8,971. 

3.  A  male  attendant   upon  Congress  or   a 
state  legislature. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Brickmak. :  The  track  carrying  the  pal- 
lets, which  support  the  newly-moulded  bricks. 

2.  Dress:  A  contrivance  for  holding  up  the 
Blurts  of  a  lady's  dress,  that  they  may  not 
drag  on  the  ground. 

3.  Entom.(PL):  The  family  Uraniid»(q..v.). 

page  (2),  *.    fFr.,  from  Lat.  pagina  =  &  page 
or  leaf,  so  called  because  the  leaves  were  ori- 
ginally made  of  strips  of  papyrus-leaves  fas- 
tened together;  pango (root pag-)  =  to  fasten.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  side  of  a  leaf. 

"  The  book  from  whose  page*  she  sang  the  old  Puritan 
anthem."  Longfellow:  Jfites Standith,  lii 

2.  Figuratively: 

£l)  A  record,  a  writing:  as,  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ. 

(2)  An  episode,  an  event. 
"A  bright  paffe  In  her  military  history."— Daily 
Tt^tffntffk,  July  24,  18S5. 

IL  /YiiU. ;  Type  set  up  for  one  side  of  a 
leaf. 

page- cord,  a. 

Print. :  Strong,  smooth  cord,  cnt  in  suit- 
able lengths  to  tie  up  a  page  of  type.  It  is 
wound  three  or  four  times  about  the  type, 
and  the  ends  tucked  under,  not  tied. 

page-gauge,  s.    [GAUGE,  *.,  IL  6.] 
page-paper,  s. 

Print. :  Smooth,  stout  paper,  on  which  the 
pages  of  type  In  the  progress  of  a  work  are 
placed  safely  until  a  sheet  is  ready  to  be 
Imposed. 


*  pago  (1),  v.t.  [PAGE  (1),  5.]  To  attend  on  or 
follow  as  a  page. 

"  Will  these  moss'd  trees. 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heela  ?" 

Shakeip.  :  Timon  of  Athens.  1  v.  S. 

page  (2),  v.t.  [PAGE  (2),  *.]  To  mark  or 
number  the  pages  in  a  book  or  manuscript. 

pagr-eant,  "pag-en,  "pag'-ent,  *pag-l- 
ant,  *pag-in,  "pag-yn,  *pai-ande, 
*  pay-ande,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  pagina,  from 
Lat.  pango  =  to  fasten,  to  fix.  For  the  excres- 
cent t  cf.  ancient,  tyrant,  pheasant,  &c.J 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  movable  scaffold,  on  which  a  play 
was  presented  ;  a  stage,  a  platform. 


t.  a  pageant,  or  scaffold."—  Juniut  .-  JTo. 
menclator,  1&S6. 

*  2.  A  play  performed  upon  a  stage. 

*'  The  Individual  plays  were  usually  called  p€tgeantt, 
a  name  derived  from  the  vehicle  on  which  they  wera 
exhibited."—  Ward:  Origin  of  the  EnglUh  Drama,  L  32. 

*3.  A  triumphal  car,  chariot,  statue,  figure, 
or  other  object  exhibited  or  carried  in  public 
shows  or  processions. 

"  Pegmate,  a  stage  or  frame  whereou  pageantt  be 
set  or  carried."—  Cotgrave. 

*  4.  A  part  in  a  play, 

"  Alexander  played  a  payande  more  worthy  to  be 
wondred  upon.  —  fforman  :  Vulgaria. 

5.  An  exhibition,  a  spectacle,  a  show,    a 
theatrical  exhibition. 

"The  Cesar's  pageant,  thorn  of  Brutus'  bust* 
Byron  :  Chttde  ffarold,  iv.  W. 

6.  Anything   showy,  without  stability  or 
duration. 

"  We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  yon." 

Couptr  :  Talk.  v.  M8. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Showy,  pompous,  ostentatious. 

*'  Were  she  Ambitious,  she'd  disdalii  to  own, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne." 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  T.  1. 

*pag'-eantt  v.t.  [PAGEANT,  v.]  To  exhibit 
m  a  show  ;  to  mimic  as  in  a  theatre  ;  to  play. 

"  He  pageantt  us.  "—  Shaketp.  :  Troilus,  L  S. 

pag'-eant-ry,  a.  [Eng.  pageant  ;  -ry.]  Pomp, 
show,  pageants;  ostentatious  display  or  shows. 

"  If  pof  eantry  be  of  any  tue  In  politics,  It  Is  of  u*e 
as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the  multi- 
tude." —  Macaulay  ;  Hitt,  ling,,  ch,  iv. 

*  pa&e'-npod,  *.    [Eng.  page  (1),  s.  ;  -hood.] 
The  condition,  state,  or  position  of  a  page. 

pa-gel'-liis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  from  pagrus 
(q.r.X] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fagrina  (q.v.).  Seven 
species  are  known.  Pagellut  erythrinus  Is  the 
Becker,  and  P.  centrodonhts  fche  Common  Sea- 
Bream  of  the  English  coasts  ;  the  young  of 
the  latter  are  called  Cha^  by  Cornish  and 
Devon  fishermen.  P.  owenii  is  the  Spanish 
Sea  Bream,  and  P.  lithognathus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  about  four  feet  long,  is  dried 
for  export  and  sale  to  whalers. 

'pagT-ent  (!),«.    [PAGEANT,  •.] 
^Paf-eut  (2),  *.    [PAOINK.] 

*  pa&'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  page  (l),  s.  ;  ^y.)   The 
condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  page  ;  page- 
hood, 

"  Seven  liberal  deadly  tciences  of  pagery. 
Or  rather  pagauism."     Ben  Jontan  :  tfew  Inn,  L  1. 

*pag'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  "The 
word  seems  formed  out  of  reminiscences  of 
paddle  and  bag  ;  cf.  Spenser  :  Shepheards  Cat.  ; 
Feb.,  81."  (Pro/.  Ward  :  Old  English  Drama 
(Clar.  Press.  Ser.),  p.  255.)] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  impregnate,  to  render  preg- 
nant (?).    (Nashe:  Lenten  Stu/e.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  dangle,  to  hang  heavfly. 
"  With  atroutlug  dugs  that  paagle  to  the  ground." 

Greene:  friar  Bacon. 

*pag-l-ant,  «.    [PAOKANT.S.] 
*pagil,  s.    [PAIOLE.] 

*  pag-in,  *  pag-yn,  s.    [PAGEANT,  *.] 

pa'-gi-na,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  leaf,  a  page.] 
Bot.  :  The  surface  of  a  leaf. 


*pag'-In-al,  a,      [Lat  pagina-. 
pagej    Consisting  of  pages. 


a  leaf,  a 


paginate',  ta   To  page.    [PAoe(2),rX] 

pag-t-na'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  pagina  =  a  page.) 
Tne  act  of  paging  a  book  or  manuscript;  the 
system  of  marks  or  figures  on  pages. 

•pag-lne,  «.   [Lat  patina.)  A  page  of  a  book. 


ing,  a.  [Eng.  page,  v.]  The  act  of  marking 
or  numbering  the  pages  of  a  book  or  man** 
script;  pagination. 

paglng-machlne,  s. 

Print. :  A  machine  for  giving  the  consecn 
tive  numbers  to  the  pages  of  an  account  01 
blank  book.  [NUMBERING-MACHINK.) 

pa-go'-da,    *pa'-g6d,    *  pa-go'-tha,    « 

[Port,  pagoda,  pagode,  a  corrupt,  of  Pers.  but- 
kadah  =  an  idol-temple,  from  but  =  an  Idol. 
an  image,  and  kadah  =  a  habitation.] 

1.  The  temple  of  an  Idol  in  India.  They 
belong  both  to  antiquity  and  modern  times. 
Some  are  wonderfully  large  and  magnificent. 
They  consist  of  one  or  more  quadrangular 
courts  with  towers  at  the  corners,  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Large  pyramids  rising  in  stages 
cover  the  entrance,  behind  which  extend  colon- 
nades. Inside  the  courts  are  lustral  pools, 
colonnades,  and  large  halls,  called  TschultrU, 
which  are  used  r^-a 
to  lodge  pil-  I 
grimsin.  Small  j^ 
side  -  temples  j2 
appear  with| 
cupolas  sur- 1 
mounting  the  | 
accessoryj 
buildings.  Be-| 
hind  ttie  first  I 
court  is  often  | 
a  second  and  i 
a  third,  in! 
which,  finally,  I 
the  chief  tern- 1 
pie  stands.  Al- 
though the  ar- 
chitecture of  [' 
all  these  con- 1 
structive  de- 
signs has  no 

pretensions  to  artistic  or  stylic  importance, 
still  a  wonderfully  fantastic  effect  is  produced 
by  a  tasteless  excess  in  peculiar  ornamenta- 
tion and  architectural  features.  The  most 
important  pagodas  are  those  of  Madura,  Tan- 
jore,  and  Chillimbaram.  The  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  Juggernaut,  in  the  island  of  Ramis 
scrum,  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  All  these  buildings  are  ol 
a  pyramidal  shape,  with  vertical  stages,  wind 
are  separated  by  curved  roofs  and  terminate 
above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  Rows  of  small 
cupolas  stand  out  from  the  roofs  of  the  stage*. 
"  Wild  create  u  pagod  ever  decked." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  t  U. 

*2.  An  idol. 

M  Those  Pagod  things  of  nabre  away. 
With  fronti  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay.* 

Byron  :  Ode  to  tfapoleon. 

3.  A  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  current  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  varying  in  value  in  different  lo- 


calities from  8s.  to  9s.  sterling.  The  com  !»• 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  illustration,  and  in* 
value  by  weight  in  England  is  7s.  6d. 

pagoda-stone,  s.    [PAGODITK.] 
pagoda-tree,  s. 

1.  Bot. :     Plumieria    acuminata,    a    small, 
elegant  tree,  common  about  villages  in  India, 
The  flowers  are  white  and  yellow,  tinged  with 
red. 

2.  A  mythic  India  tree,  supposed  to  bear 
the  coins  called  pagodas  as  its  fruit, 

IT  To  shake  the  pagoda-tree  :  To  obtain  mone* 
In  India  by  some  short  and  easy  process. 
(.4  ng  lo-Indian.) 

pa-go'-dite,  *.      [Eng.  pagod(d)t   suit    -#a 

{MM.}] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  compact  variety  of  pyrophyllite  (q.T.X 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  slate  pencils. 

2.  The  same  as  AOALMATOLITK  (q.v.X 

t  pag'-o-m^s,  s.     [Gr.  ndyos  (pagos)  s  toe, 

and  [tvs  (mus)  —  a  mouse.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phocidse.    founded  by 


boil,  bo*y ;  pout,  jo^l ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9fiin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-cuvn,  -tlap  •--  Moan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f ion,    sion  =  zbun*    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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pagophilus— painstaker 


Gray.  There  are  two  species,  inhabiting  the 
North  Sea,  the  Norm  Pacific,  and  the  coasts 
of  Japan.  Pagomys  fatidus  is  the  Floe-rat,  or 
Ringed  Seal,  now  generally  classed  with  Fhoca 
(q.v.X 

1  pa  gSph'-l-lus,  a.     (Or.   irayos  (fago*)  — 
Ice,  and  $I'A<K  ijykilot)  =  loving.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Phoeidse,  founded  by 
Oray.  There  are  two  species,  from  the  North 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic.  J'agophUtt»(.Ph<Ka) 
ffracnlandicus  is  the  3ftddLel>ack  or  Common 
Greenland  Seal,  with  a  host  of  other  popular 
names. 

p$  gri  -na,  «.  pi.    ILat,  fagrifu);  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  sun".  -imi.J 

IMhy.  :  A  group  of  Sparldse  (Sea-Breams). 
The  jaws  have  conical  teeth  in  front,  and 
molars  at  the  sides.  They  feed  on  molluscs 
and  crustaceans  ;  genera,  Lethrinus,  Spli 
rodon,  Pagellus,  Pagrus,  and  Chrysophrys. 

p&g'-rtis,  «.    [Lat,  from  Or.  naypot  (fagne) 

=  i'a'jellus  (Founts,  Cuv.  )  trithriiirts.] 

IMhy.  :  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.v.).  Thir- 
teen species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  Pagrus 
wlgarit,  P.  aurtyx,  ana  P.  bocagH  are  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;  P.  aigyrops,  from  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Soup,  Porgj, 
or  Mislicup,  an  important  food-fish,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  weight  about  four  pounds. 
P.  wiicolor,  the  Snapper,  is  very  common  on 
the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
excellent  eating,  and  attains  a  length  of  three 
feet  and  a  weight  of  about  twenty  pounds. 


[A  word  of  no  signification.) 
Zoo/.  :   Gray's  name  for  Gitlo  larvatus,  to 
which  he  gave  generic  distinction.  (D'Orbigny.  ) 

pa  giir  '  -I-an,  o.  &  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  pojur(<u)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -Jan.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Pagnrus. 

B.  A*  ntH.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Pagurus. 

pa  giir-I  dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pagurivt); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

ZooL  .'Hermit-Crabs,  Soldier-Crabs  ;  a  family 
of  Anomura  (n.v.).  There  are  three  genera, 
Pagurus,  Oenobita,  and  Birgua. 

pa-giir'-ua  t.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  »«vovp<«  (jaa- 
gouroi)  =  from  niyn/iu  (piynumt)  =  to  be 
solid,  and  ovpd  (ouro)  =  a  tail.] 

ZooL  £  PalfKont.  :  Hermit-crab,  Soldier-crab  ; 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Paguridse. 
The  species,  seven  of  which  are  British,  are 
numerous  on  almost  every  coast  They  occupy 
the  cast-off  shells  of  gasteropoda,  attaching 
themselves  thereto  by  the  hooked  appendages 
of  the  abdomen.  (Bell.)  The  genus  is  ap- 
parently represented  in  the  Red  Crag,  which  is 
of  Pliocene  age. 

pah,  t.  [Native  name.]  In  New  Zealand  a 
native  fortified  camp. 

pah,  interj.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  An 
exclamation  of  disgust  or  contempt. 

paid,  "palde,   "payd,   'payed,  pret.  <t 

pa.  par.  afv.    [PAY  (1),  «.] 

pai  deu'-tlCS,  «.  [Gr.  mufavrunf  (T«vn>)  |j»rt- 
deuiiki  (Uchnl)']  =  (the  art)  of  education  ; 


eutoj  (paiflciio)  =  to  educate  ;  irate  (pots), 
genit.  iraiiw  (jxiWos)  =  alx>>-,  a  child.]  The 
science  or  art  of  education  or  teaching. 

pai  die,  a.  [PADDLE  (2),  t.]  A  hoe,  a  plough- 
staff,  a  paddle.  (Scotch.) 

paidle  cock,  s.    [PADDLE-COCK.] 

pai  die,  r.i.  [PAnni.F,  r.J  To  paddle,  to 
dabble  in  water,  Ac.  ;  to  walk  with  short, 
quick  steps. 

pai-d61-'-4-gjr,  >.  The  scientific  study  of 
the  life,  the  growth,  the  ideaa,  the  very  being 
of  the  child.  (  The  Forum,  Feb.,  1891.) 

•pale,  tu.    [PAY  (!),«.] 

•pale,  >.    [PAT,  «. 

1.  Satisfaction,  liking. 

2.  Pay,  remuneration,  reward, 

pal'-glc,  pa'-gO,  pa'-gle,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 

ful.] 
BrL  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Cowslip. 


palk,  r.fc   [PACK.]  To  beat,  to  thrash.  (Scotch.) 

paiks,  s.    [  I'AI  K.J    Blows  ;  a  beating,  a  thrash- 
ing.   (Seotck.) 

"  He  dewrved  hll  pottt  talV—  Scott  :  Buy  Man. 
nfrinff,  cb.  xxvi. 

pall,   'payle,  "  paile,  "peal.  «.    [O.  Fr. 

paeU,  paelie  ;  from  Lat.  patdlu,  dinua.  of  pa- 
tera =  a  dish;  Ir  padJial  —"a  pail,  a  ewt-r; 
Gael,  padhal  =a  ewer.]  A  vessel  of  metal  or 
wood,  in  which  milk  or  water  is  carried. 

pail-brush,  «.  A  brash  with  hard,  stiff 
bristles,  used  in  dailies,  kitchens,  ie.,  for 
cleaning  the  angles  of  pails  and  other  vessels. 

pall-lathe,  «.  A  lathe  iu  which  buckets 
are  tunie'l  on  tlie  outer  and  inner  sides,  the 
ends  trued  and  dressed,  and  the  crow  made. 

pail-machine,  *.  A  bucket-making 
machine.  [PAIL-  LATHE.] 

pail-nail,  s.  A  nail  used  In  making  some 
kinds  of  buckets, 

*pall'-er,  *.      [Lat   palearis  =.  pertaining  to 
chatf  ;  palea  =  chaff.)  A  straw  bed,  a  palliasse. 
"At  this  day  we  UM  still  to  call  our  pailm  still  bj 
the  uwue  of  rtramenlo."-/*.  Holland  :  Pliny,  xix.  l. 

pail'  fnl,  *.    fEng.  pail  ;  -ful(l).]   The  quantity 
that  a  pail  will  hold. 

"  TOD  wune  cloud  cannot  chuM  but  fall  by  pailful*' 
:  Ttmpett,  IL  L 


*  paillasse  (as  pal-yte1).  «•    [PALLIASSE.] 
•pall-let,  *.    [PALLET  (2X] 

*  pail  -mail,  s.&a.    [PALL-MALL.] 

pain,  *  palne,  *  payne,  "pelne,  *  peyne, 

9.  [Fr.  peine,  from  Lat.  yxnn  =  punishment, 
penalty,  pain,  from  Or.  wutt^  (poin%)=  penalty  ; 
cogn.  with  sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vena  ;  Dan.  pine  ; 
8w.  pina;  O,  H.  Ger.  trfna;  M.  H.  Oer.pine; 
A.8.  pin  ;  Dut.  pyn  ;  Eng.  pine  (v.>] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Penalty  or  punishment  suffered;  suffering 
or  evil  inflicted  or  following,  as  the  penalty 
or  punishment  of  a  crime.  Now  only  in  the 
phrases,  on  pain  of,  paint  and  penalties. 

"  On  tb«  pain  of  dc*th." 

SkaJtttp.  :  S  JfMry  YL,  til.  l. 

2.  Bodily  suffering  ;   distress,    torture,  or 
suffering  of  the  body  arising  from  a  derange- 
ment of  the  functions,  or  from  a  separation  of 
parts,  tension,  or  pressure  ;  an  afflicting  sen- 
sation of  the  body  ;  an  ache,  a  smart,  a  throe. 

"  But  wbanne  sche  hath  born*  •  ton*  now  tche 
thenkltb  uot  OD  t)i«  ptune  for  lole  for  ft  IUMI  U  bom 
Into  th«  world."—  H'«cf(f«.-  John  xvi. 

3.  (PL)  Specif.  ;   The  throes  or  travail  of 
childbirth, 

"  Sht  bow*d  bwMlf  and  tr*Tall«d  ;  for  b«r  paint 
eaiue  upon  her."—  1  Samuel  IT.  It. 

*  4.  Uneasiness  or  distress  of  mind  ;  anxiety, 
solicitude. 

*  5.  Labour  ;  task  to  be  performed. 

"  To  refresh  the  mind  of  nun 
After  his  Btodles,  or  lit.  u»u>U  Mte?" 

Skaktip.:  Taminy  of  O^IShr«v,  \\L~L 

*  6.  Trouble,  labour. 

•*  So  long  WM  the  trayne,  or  It  wer  brought  to  tUlle, 
It  wer  to  ine  grete  payn«  for  to  telle  it  ftlle." 

l!'>b*rt  d*  Brunnt,  p.  «37. 

7.  Careful  application  or  labour  ;  care  ;  trou- 
ble taken  about  anything.  (Generally  used 
In  the  plural  :  as,  To  take  patTU,  To  be  at 
paint,) 

1J  In  this  sense,  pains  was  formerly  used  as 
a  singular  noun. 

«j  tiili  of  pain*  and  penalties  :  [BILL  (3),  s., 
B.  I.  2  (10)]. 

IL  1'hysiol.  :  The  stimulation  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  any  ordinary  nerve  of 
general  feeling  produces  pain  ;  so  does  almost 
any  stimulation  of  an  ordinary  nerve  trunk. 
(Footer.) 

pain,  *  palne.  *  peine,  *  peyne,  v.t.  &  i. 

[PAIN,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1,  To  punish  ;  to  inflict  punishment  or 
penalties  on. 

"  I  .  .  .  went*  to  Dntniuk  to  bryoge  from  thenna 
iiu-ii  boundun  unto  leriualein  that  the!  ichuldeii  bts 
penned.'—  Wycliffe  :  Dcdi*  xxil. 

2.  To  cause  to  endure  bodily  or  physical 
suffering;  to  afflict  or  distress  with  bodily 
pain  ;  to  torture. 

"  Pleasure  aroec  In  those  very  purta  of  his  lea,  that 
Juit  before  h»d  been  to  much  patnfd  by  the  fetter."— 
Addison. 

3.  To  cause  to  suffer  mentally  ;  to  afflict 


with  mental  pain  ;  to  distress,  to  agonize,  to* 
torture,  to  grieve. 

**  I  ua  }Kit'ted  at  my  very  heart,  beonuse  thuu  h«st 
beard,  O  tuy  •oul.  tin.-  bound  of  the  triiiupet." — •/«"•• 
mm/i  iv.  ly. 

*  4.  To  trouble,  to  worry. 

"  It  needeth  not  to  peint  you  with  the  oorde," 

Chaurgr.    C.  T.,  1.TM. 

*  5.   To  exert ;  to  put  to  paius  or  trouble, 
(With  the  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"  Ever  more  these  hag*  themselvei  did  pitnf 
ToohATpea  l.iui. '  <  ,•.-  /'.  y..  V.  xii.  4L 

*  B.  Intrana. :  To  suffer. 

*'  So  th&lt  tltoa  cetue  to  plngue.  and  I  to  pain." 

Jtanitl,  iu  Enyliih  Garner,  \.  5BO. 

*  pain'-a-blc,  *  payn-a-blet  *  pen-i-ble. 

a.    [Eng.  pain;  •able.] 

1.  Causing  pain  ;  full  of  pain  ;  painful. 

**  The  manlclea  of  Astyage«  were  not  the  leaae 
weighty  and  paynoM*  for  lieing  compotedof  guld  01 
diver.  —Eodim:  Liberty  *  JServi/ude.  eh.  n. 

2.  Taking  pains ;  careful,  watchful,  diligent, 

anxious. 

*•  My  body  U  ay  to  redy  and  K>  p 
To  waken  that  uiy  atuiuak  U  d. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,«. 

*  painch,  8.    [PAUNCH.] 

*  pain -de -main,     *  payn  dc   mayne, 

*  paine-maine,  B,     \\'i-.\     A  kind  of  nn« 
white  bread. 

"  rayndfrnnynrt  prevaly 
BcUu  fett  f  m  the  pantry." 

J/S.  Lincoln,  A.  1. 17.  fo.  1M. 

pain'-ful,    *  paino-full,    '  pcin    full, 

*  peyn-ful,  a.    i  Eng,  pain,  s. ;  -/u2(M 

1 1.  Taking  pains  ;  careful,  industrious  ; 
painstaking. 

"  Within  fourteen  generation*  the  royal  blood  of  the 
kiiiga  of  Judah  ran  In  tbe  vein*  of  nlnlii  Jonn|ih,  a 
painful  carpenter."— Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  v.,  cl,  xxix. 

2.  Full  of  or  causing  pain,  uneasiness,  or 
distress  of  body ;  accompanied  by  pain  or 
Buffering. 

"  Plagued  with  cimmpe  and  gouU  and  painful  fit*." 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  BM. 

3.  Causing  mental  pain,  suffering,  or  anxiety  : 
distressing,  grievous. 

"  Thy  part  U  don*— thy  painful  part* 

WordtvK.rth:    WhitiDoe.il. 

*  4.  Requiring  labour,  toil,   or  exertion  • 
laborious,  toilsome. 

"  Marching  In  the  painful  fleld." 

Stakttp. :  B**ry  Y.t  IT.  a. 

*  5.  Difficult,  hard. 

"  When  I  thought  to  know  thU,  H 
for  me."— Pialm  TxxllL  16. 

*  6.  Done  or  executed  with  care  and  pains- 
taking ;  exact,  precise. 

pain'-fol-l^,  cu2v.    [Eng.  painful ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  With  care  or  painstaking ;  industriously, 
diligently. 

"  Wboerer  would  be  truly  thankful,  let  htm  lire  in. 
•ome  honest  vocation,  and  therein  beitow  himwlf 
faithfully  and  painfuJty."—Snndtr»on :  turnum*,  i  ail. 

2.  With  pain  or  suffering  of  body  or  mind ; 
so  as  to  cause  pain. 

pain'-ful-nSss,  *  peyn-lul-nesse,  *. 
[Eng. painful;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Painful  or  laborious  effort ;  painstaking, 
carefulness,  exactness,  laborious  ness. 

"O  the  bolinewof  their  living,  and  painfulnett  of 
their  preaching."— fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  11..  cb.  ri. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  painful,  or  of  caus- 
ing pain  or  suffering ;  pain  or  suffering,  physi- 
cal or  mental. 

"  In  the  way  that  tliou  goeet.  wearisoinene«,  pain- 
/ulneil,  hunger,  perils."— Banyan:  PUyrim't  Proffrett. 
ptL 

pai'-nim,  *  pay-nym,  s.  &  a.    [PAYNIM. J 

pain -less,  •  pain  Ics,  a.  fEng.  pain; 
•less.]  Free  from  pain  ;  not  attended  with  or 
causing  pain. 

"Stoop  with  their  pa&nl't  thafto,  and  strike  tl'«rni 
dead."  Chapman:  Bomer;  Odjfu»y  xv. 

pain'-less-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  painless;  -ly.]  ID 
a  painless  manner ;  without  pain. 

pnin'-less-ncss,  *  palne-lesa-nesse,  a 

[Eng.  painless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  st-iti-  »f 
being  painless ;  freedom  from  pain :  as,  T!ie 
painlessness  of  a  surgical  operation. 

"  If  not  health,  yet  relu^tion  aud  pninlwnesH  "— 
Bp.  Ball :  Contempt. ;  The  Bloody  luue  hc-ilcd. 

*  paina,  *.    [PAIN,  *.,  I.  7.) 

paln$'-tak-er,  «.  [Eng.  pains,  and  ta**r.] 
One  who  takes  pains  in  the  doing  of  anything;, 
a  painstaking  person. 

"  I'll  prore  a  true  patnttaker  day  and  night." 

Gay.     ifC*«.r 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


painstaking— pair 
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pains'  tak  ing,    '  payncs  tak  ynge,  a. 

&  s.     [Eng.  pains,  and  taking.] 

A.  .-Is  adj.  ;  Taking  pains  in  the  doing  of 
anything  ;  laborious,  careful,  diligent,  indus- 
trious ;  characterized  by  care  and  attention. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  taking  of  care  or  pains  ; 
careful  attention. 

"  A  poor  gratuity  for  your  painstaking" 

Beaum.  <*  f'lct.  ;  Spanith  Curate,  Iv.  6. 

pains'-  wor~  thy,  a.  [Eng.  pains,  and 
worthy.]  Deserving  of  pains,  care  or  atten- 
tion ;  repaying  the  taking  of  pains. 

paint,  *  paynt,  *  point,  *  peynt,  v.t.  &,  i. 
[O.  Fr.  peint,  pai)U  (Fr.  peint),  pa.  par.  of 
peindre,  paindre  (Fr.  peindre)=  to  ^aint,  from 
Lat.  i  lingo  (pa.  par.  pictus)  —  to  paint  ;  allied 
to  Sanse.  pinj  =  to  dye,  to  colour  ;  pinjara 
=  yellow,  tawny.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  cover  or  coat  with  paint;  to  lay 
colour  or  colouring  substances  on  ;  to  de- 
corate or  adorn  with  colour  :  as,  To  paint  a 
house  or  a  wall. 

i,  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  tinge. 

"  Painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Kmg  John,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  represent  by  delineation  and  colours  ; 
to  draw  or  form  a  likeness  or  representation 
•of  in  colours. 


"  Ther-ou  y.p 
The  ymage  of  our  L&uy." 


»  *nd  y.wrot 
Jtobert  ofQlaue.,  p.  174. 


4.  To   adorn    or  ornament  with  artificial 
<solours  ;  to  lay  artificial  colours  on. 

"Jerebel  painted  her  face,  and  tired  bar  head.~— 
I  Kingi  ix.  30. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1*  To  diversify  with  colours. 
"  Cuckoo-bads  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Shaketp.  :  Love's  Labour  t  Lost,  V.  S. 

5.  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  the  mind  ;  to 
describe,  to  depict,  to  iinagu. 

"  I  paint  him  iu  the  character." 

Shuketp.  ;  Coriolantu,  T.  4 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  painting  :  as,  He  paints  well. 

2.  To    ornament   the    face   with    artificial 
colours,  with  a  view  to  beautifying  it. 

"  To  patch,  nay.  ogle,  might  become  a  saint. 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  V.  24. 

*  3.  To  drink.  (Probably  an  allusion  to 
Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

"  The  muse  U  dry  .  .  . 

And  fain  would  pain;—  imbibe  the  vulgar  call." 
Kingsley  ;  Two  Yeart  Ago,  eh.  xnlv. 

paint,  s.    [PAINT,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Languagt  : 

1.  A  colouring  substance  ;  colours  used  by 
the  artist,  and  so  prepared  as  to  be  applied 
with  a  brush  ;  a  colour  ;  a  pigment,  white  or 
coloured.     Colours  may  be  either  simple  or 
compound  ;  they  are  principally  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom. 

"  His  colours  laid  so  thick  on  every  place, 
As  ouly  showed  tbe  paint,  but  hid  the  face," 

Ifrydi-n  :  To  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

2.  Colour  laid  on  the  face  with  a  view  to 
beautify  it  ;  rouge. 

"  Bid  faith  and  beauty  die.  and  taint 
Her  heart  with  fraud,  bar  face  with  paint." 

Praed  :  To  JvHa. 

II.  R-ubber-manufacture  :  Stuff  mixed  with, 
caoutchouc  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  intended  to  harden  it.  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
whiting,  plaster-of-paris,  lamp-black,  pitch, 
-and  other  materials  are  used. 

paint-box,  s.  A  small  box  with  divisions 
'In  which  paints,  paint-  brushes,  and  other 
necessaries  for  painting  are  kept. 


paint-brush,  5.    A  brash  for  laying  on 

paint.  Paint-brushes  are  generally  made  of 
hogs'  bristles,  but  for  artistic  purposes  the 
hair  of  other  animals,  as  the  fitch,  badger, 
sable,  and  camel,  is  employed. 

paint  strake,  s. 

.Vri'ff.  :  The  uppermost  strake  of  plank  Im- 
mediately below  the  plank-slieer.  Alsocalled 
tiie  sheer-stroke.  [STBAKE.] 


a.  par.  &  a.    [PAIKT,  «.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 
B.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Lit.  :   Coated    or   covered  with    paint  ; 
Coloured  ;  represented  or  drawn  in  colours. 


*  2.  Fig. :  Artificial,  counterfeit,  unreal. 

"  I  called  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  jxiinted  queen." 
ahaJcetp  :  Ilic/tard  ill.,  iv.  \. 

IL  Bot.  (Of  colours) :  Disposed  in  streaks  of 
unequal  intensity. 
painted-bat,  s.    [KERIVOULA.! 

"  painted-cloth,  s.  Cloth  or  canvas 
painted  in  oil,  a  cheap  substitute  for  tapestry. 

painted-cup,  s. 

BoL :  An  American  name  for  Castilleja. 
paint  ed-emys,  s. 

Zool. :  Emys  picta,  common  in  the  Kastern 
and  Central  States. 

painted-lady,  *. 

Entom. :  Pyratiteiscardfui.  Wings  paleorange- 
rcd,  mottled  with  black,  the  forewings  witti 
five  white  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
thistles,  and  in  some  years  the  butterfly  is 
extremely  common  in  waste  places. 

*  painted-mischief;  s.     Playing  cards, 
painted  plcct.ropus,  s. 

Zool. :  Plectropus  pictus,  a  frog  from  Manilla, 
The  ground  tint  is  brown,  with  black  spots. 

painted-ray,  s. 

IcJtihy. :  Raja  maculata,  the  Homelyn  Bay. 
painted-snipes,  «.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Ehynchsea  (q.v.), 

paint  er  (IX  *  paint  our,  s.  (Eng.  paint ; 
>er.] 

1.  One  who  paints ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  paint ;  a  house-painter  (q.v.). 

2.  An  artist  who  represents  scenes  !n  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  colour,  on  flat  surfaces.  Painters 
may  be  divided  into  four  principal  grades :  the 
historic  painter,  the  landscape  painter,  the 
portrait  painter,  and  the  marine  painter ;  and 
subdivided  into  others,  which  comprehend 
the  genre  painters  and  those  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  arts. 

"  For  If  a  painter  would  paint  a  pik« 
With  uses  feet,  and  beaded  as  an  ape, 
It  cordeth  not       Chaucer ;  Trottut  4  Cretelde.  11. 

painter  and  glazier,  *.  A  tradesman 
who  combines  the  business  of  a  house- painter 
with  that  of  a  glazier  (q.v.). 

*  painter  stainer,  s. 

1.  A  painter  of  coats-of-arms ;  an  heraldic 
painter. 

2.  A  member  of  the  guild  or  livery  in 
London  so  called. 

painter's- colic,  *.    [LE AD-POISONING.] 

paint'-er  (2),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
panter  =  a  noose,  from  0.  Fr.  pantiere  =  a 
snare  for  birds  ;  panthiere  =  a  great  swoop- 
net  (Cotgrave) ;  Lat.  panthera  =  a  hunting-net 
for  wild  beasts,  from  Or.  ir&vOjipos  (pantkeros) 
=  catching  all :  was  (pas),  neut.  irav  (pan)  = 
all,and07jp(«fc*r)=awild beast;  ItaL pantiera, 
panthera  =  fowling-net ;  Ir,  pamteir;  Gael. 
painntear  =  a  snare,] 
Nautical : 

1.  The  bow  rope  which  fastens  a  boat  to  a 
wharf  or  alongside  a  ship. 

"  The  hemp  Is  so  poor  that  it  breaks  like  the  painter 
of  a  boat."— tf.  Macdonald  t  Seaboard  Parittt,  p.  6H. 

2.  A  rope  by  which  the  shank  of  an  anchor 
is  secured  to  the  gunwale  ;  a  shank -painter. 

paint'-er  (3),  *.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 

panther.    (American.) 

*  paint  -erly,   a.     (Eng.  painter  (1) ;  -*y.] 
Like  a  painter's  work. 

"  It  was  a  very  white  and  red  virtue,  which  you 
could  pick  out  of  A  painterly  gloM  of  a  vtaage."— Sid- 
ney: Arcadia,  bit.  L 

*  paint'-er  ship,  *  paint -our -ship,  *. 

[Eng.  painter  (1) ;  -ship.]    The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  painter. 

"  Let  htm  ttritie  also  to  continue  itill  In  his  chlefe 

paintauriMp."—  Bithop  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience, 

fol.  47. 

paint'-ing,  *  paynt-yng,  pr.  par.t  «.,  &  &. 
[PAINT,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partitip*  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  occupation  of  laying  on 
colours,  or  of  producing  upon  a  plane  surface 
the  form  and  colour  of  objects  by  means  of 
a  pencil  or  crayon,  and  of  various  coloured 
substances  or  pigments ;  the  art  or  act  of 


covering  surfaces  with  pigments  for  decora- 
tion or  protection.  Painting  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  :  design,  or  the  ait  of  repre- 
senting the  contour  of  objects,  and  colour, 
which  gives  to  the  object  not  only  the  colour, 
but  als.i  the  fonn  and  relief  proper  to  each 
object.  The  different  subjects  with  which 
painting  lh  occupied  are  :  historical,  portrait, 
landscape,  genre,  sea-pieces,  battle-pieces, 
fruit  and  flowers,  miniature.  The  technical 
processes  of  painting  are  ;  fresco,  distemper, 
with  an  aqueous  medium,  encaustic,  with  a 
wax  medium.  In  glass  and  enamel  painting 
the  medium  is  an  essential  oil.  The  other 
medium  is  oil,  with  which  the  majority  of 
paintings  are  executed.  [DISTEMPER,  ENAMKL- 
PAINTINO,  FRESCO,  GLASS-PATNTINO.] 

"  True  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays  ; 
True  painting  emulate*  the  poet  ft  lay?." 

J/cwtt  .'  fretnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  A  picture  ;  the  representation  or  likeness 
of  anything  executed  in  colours. 

"The  Lorde  Guy  of  trentoyle  garnymhed  his  «riyp 
rlchely  :  the  payntynyef  yt  were  made  cost  more  thaa 
11.  M.  iranke*."  —  Bernert:  t'roittart  ;  Crony  fie,  voLiL, 
ch.  xliz. 
*  3.  Colour  laid  on  ;  paint. 

"  Youll  stain  your  lipn  with  oily  painting." 

Shaketp.  ;  Winter't  Tale.  V.  9. 

*  paint  -ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  painting  ;  -nest.] 
Ficturesqueness, 

"The  expression  and  paintlngneu  of  the  style.*— 
t  :  Jtemoirt  of  W.  Taylor,  i  874. 


*  paint'  -less,  a.     [Eng.  paint  ;  -less.]    Tha6 
cannot  be  painted,  depicted,  or  described. 

"  By  woe  In  palntteii  patience  tt  excels." 

Savage  :  Wanderer,  U. 

*  paintf-ress,  &  [Eng.  paint;  -ress.]  A  female 
painter. 

*  paint'-ure,  *  point  -ure,  *.    [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 

peinture),]    The  art  of  painting  ;  painting, 
"  The  Bhow"ry  arch     .  .  with  thousand  shows 
Of  painture  varied."  J.  PhUipt;  Oder,  U. 


paint'-y,  a.  [Eng.  paint,  s.  ;  -y.}  A  term  ap- 
}>liuii  to  paintings  of  which  the  appearance  ia 
uiii:utural,  and  the  method  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced  is  obtruded  on  the  spectator. 

-  Although  the  carnations  are  rather  painty,  hit 
wi.it  U  very  pretty."—  Athenaum,  May  23.  18o5,  p.  666. 

pair,  *  paire,  *  payre,  »  peire,  *  peyre, 

s.    [Fr.  paire  =  a  pair  or  couple  of,  from  pair 
=  like,  alike,  equa£  matching,  from  Lat.  parrm, 
accus.  of  par  —  equal,  alike;  Sp.  par;   ItaL 
paro;  Ger.  &  Dut.  paar.]    [FAR,  PEER,  a.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Two  equal  or  like  things  ;  two  things  of 
a  kind,  similar  in  form,  or  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  or  use  ;  a  couple. 

"  There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves.** 

Pope  :  Rape  oj  the  Lock,  11.  3fc 

2.  Two  of  a  sort  ;  a  couple,  a  brace  ;  a  set  of 
two. 

"  In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  attonish'd  slave*."  Byron  :  Lara,  L  1*. 

3.  A  married  couple  ;  man  and  wife. 

"  There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  then 
ILiU  liv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair." 

Dryden.  :  Ovid  ;  Metamurpkoeet  vitt, 

4.  Two  horses  liarnessed  to  a  carriage  :  aa, 
To  drive  in  a  carriage  and  pair. 

*  5.  A  Bet  ;  any  number  of  like  or  equal 
things  :  as,  a  pair  of  cards  —  a  pack  of  cards  ; 
a  pair  of  organs  —  a  set  of  organ-pipes,  i.e.,  an 
organ  ;  a  pair  of  stairs  =  a  flight  of  stairs  ;  a 
pair  of  beads  —  a  set  of  beads,  &c. 

IL  TedmicaUy  : 

1.  Mining  :  A  gang,  a  party.    [FARE,  ».] 

2.  Parliament  :  Two  members,  belonging  to 
opposite  parties,  who  agree  not  to  vote  on 
some  special  occasion,  or  for  a  certain  time. 
[PAIRING,  C.  2.] 

"  'We  want  a  brace  of  pairs'  said  Lord  Milted. 
'  Will  you  two  fellows  palrr  "—  Ditraeli  :  Sybil. 

H  Pair  of  values  : 

Math.  :  Two  values  ao  related  that  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  Thus,  in  an 
equation  between  two  variables,  if  any  value 
be  assumed  for  one,  and  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  other  be  deduced,  the  assumed 
and  deduced  values  arc  called  a  pair  of  values. 
Conversely,  if  either  of  the  deduced  values  are 
substituted,  the  assumed  value  will  result. 

*  pair-royal,  «.      Three  similar  thirds  : 
specif.,  three  cards  of  a  sort  in  certain  games, 
as  three  queens,  three  aces,  &c.    Also  written 
Parial,  and  Prial. 

If  Double  pair-royal  :  Four  cards  of  a  sort, 
as  four  kings,  &c. 


*6il,  bo? ;  poilt,  jovifl ;  oat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lag. 
<Ua.    tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  -  sliiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zliiin.    -cious,  -tioua,  -clous  =  shiis.    -tie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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pair  (1),  *  payre,  v.i.  &  (.    [PAIR,  i.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 

L  To  be  joined  in  pairs  or  couples;  to 
couple. 

"  Your  hand,  my  Perdlta :  so  turtles  pair 
That  never  mean  to  inwt" 

oJtaleep. :  Winter1 1  Tale,  IT.  a, 
J.  To  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart 

"  Had  our  Priuoe 

fj«nel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  hiui  puired 
Well  with  this  lord."     Bkaketp. :  Winter' t  Tale.  T.  L 

3.  The  same  as  To  pair  off  (q.v.> 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  unite  in  pairs  or  couples ;  to  couple. 

"Thus  on  they  paaVd,  Inseparably  pair'd." 

Brooke  :  JerutaUm  Delivered,  1. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  suited  to 
each  other. 

"Turtles  and  doves  with  din-ring  hues  unite. 
And  (lossy  let  is  paird  with  shining  white." 

Pope  :  Sappho  to  J'haon.  44, 

1  To  pair  off,  To  pair : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  come  together  in  pairs  or 
couples  ;  to  leave  company  in  pairs. 

2.  Part. :  To  abstain  from  voting  by  agree- 
ment with  a  member  of  the  opposite  party  or 
opinion.    [PAIRING,  C.  2.] 

•  pair  (2),  "  paire,  *  peire,  v.t.    [IMPAIR.] 
To  hurt,  to  damage,  to  impair. 

"  The!  for  d  o  in  y  cronne.  If  the!  granted  be, 
The  whilk  ye  sidle  A  ouli.  to  maynteii  with  me 
To  mak  it  less  no  louh,  ne  prirod  salle  it  be." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  SU. 

•  paire,  ».  [PAIR  (2),  t.]  Injury,  hurt,  damage, 
harm. 

"If  I  speake  ought  to  pairf  or  loos." 

KomauntefOutteM. 

paired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PAIR  (1),  v.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bat. :  [COKJDOATE]. 

palr'-er  (1),  t,    [Eng.  pair  (1),  v. ;  -«T.]     One 
who  pairs. 

•  palr'-er  (2),  *  peir-er,  «.     [Eng.  pair  (2), 
Tf.;-er.]    One  who  impairs,  hurts,  or  damages. 

"  Enviouse  mennls  sein  that  I  am  a  peirer  of  booll 
scripturis.'-»Vci(jr«.  Jurnn.  U'roLI 

pair'  -Ing  (IX  pr.  par.,  a.,  1 1.    [PAIR  (1),  «.] 

A.  oi  B.  At  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  uniting,  arranging, 
or  forming  in  pairs  or  couples. 

2.  Part. :  The  act  or  practice  of  two  mem- 
bers of  opposite  sides  or  opinions  who  agree 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion, or  for  a  certain  specified  time,  so  that  a 
vote  on  each  side  is  neutralized. 

pairing  ofi;  i.     The  same  as  PAIRING, 

0.2. 

pairing-time,  «.  The  time  when  birds 
pur  or  couple. 

•  pair'-Ing  (2),  •  peyr-tngo,  •  pelr-yng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [PAIR  (2),  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  injury,  damage. 

"  I  have  voluntarily  departed  from  the  hopes  of  pen. 
•ton,  place,  office:  I  only  cleave  to  that  which  Is  so 
little,  as  that  it  will  suffer  no  pairing  or  diminution." 
—Cabbala,  p.  S. 

•  palr'-ment,  *  peyr-ment,  s.     [Eng.  pair 
(2),  v. ;  -ment.]    Hurt,  injury,  damage. 

"  Nethelene  I  geese  all  thlngls  to  be  pegreinmt  for 
s  Crist  my  Lord."—  tffctffe :  filipentit 

•  pair'-wise,  adv.    [Eng.  pair,  s. ;  -wise.]   In 
pairs  or  couples. 

"Such  .  .  .  he  hung  faineiee  over  poles.*— Carlyte  : 

'  pals,  >.    [Fr.  payt  =  a  country.] 

Law :  The  people  from  among  whom  a  jury 
to  taken. 

*ais'-berg-ite,  pajs'-berg-ite  <J  silent),  s. 
(After  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  where  found;  suf£ 


if  in.:  Crystallized  rhodonite  (q.v.Ji  Named 
In  the  belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  species. 

oalse.s.    [Poise, ».]    Weight 

"  A  stone  of  such  a  paiie." 

paise,  r.t.    [POISE,  v.]    To  weigh,  to  balance, 
to  poise. 

"  With  Just  balance  paU d." 


Paix'-han.  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor ; 
see  compound.] 

PalThan-gnn,  t. 

Ord. :  A  gun  Invented  by  General  Palxhan 
in  1822,  and  introduced  into  the  French  service, 
chiefly  for  naval  use,  as  the  canon  oouiier  or 
shell-gun,  in  1824.  Previous  to  this,  smooth- 
bore cannon  had  only  fired  solid  shot,  and  the 
objection  first  raised  to  Paizhan's  system  was 
that  his  guns  could  not  fire  red-hot  shot  or 
double  shot.  His  guns  were  large-bore, 
chambered  weapons,  firing  hollow  shot  or 
shells  of  large  calibre,  the  latter  being  usually 
charged  with  powder  and  fired  with  a  time 
fuze.  They  were  used  with  great  effect  by  the 
Russian  ships  at  Sinope,  and  were  afterwards 
largely  used  in  the  English  naval  service  until 
the  introduction  of  rifled  weapons. 

pa  ja'-mas,  i.  pi.  Loose  trousers  worn  by 
both  sexes  in  India,  a  modification  of  which  is 
much  used  for  chamber-wear  in  this  country 
and  in  some  parts  ol  Europe. 

paj-a-nel'-l-a, «.  [Native  name  of  the  species. ] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceee.  Pojanelia 
muttijuytt  is  a  large  evergreen  tree,  growing  i  u 
Burma  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  natives 
of  the  latter  place  use  its  wood,  which  is 
orange-brown,  nard,  and  very  close-grained, 
in  building  canoes.  (Calcutta  Exkib.  Sep.) 

pak  fong, «.    [PACKFONO.] 

pal,  pall,  «.  [Gipsy  language.]  A  partner,  a 
companion,  a  mate,  a  chum.  (Slang.) 

pal,  r.t.  [PAL,  ».]  To  make  friends  with;  to 
be  a  chum. 

Pal-,  pre/.     [PALJS-.] 

*  pa-la' -bra,  s.      [8p.  =  a  word.]     Speech, 
palaver.  (Carlyle:  French  Rev.,  pt.  lit,  bk.  v., 
ch.  vi.) 

U  Shakspere  makes  Dogberry  say  palabras 
for  pocas  palabras—  few  words. 

"ComparUoni  are  odorous:  pajabmt,  neUihboar 
Verges.  —Skojtttp.  ;  Much  Ado  About  Jfotkinff, Til.  6. 

pal'-a^e  (a  as  S),  *  pal-aU,  *  pal-elc, 
*  pal-eys,  •  pal  -lace,  t.  [Fr.  pata.it  =  a 
palace,  from  Lat  palatium  =  (1)  a  building  on 
the  Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
Emperor  Nero  resided ;  (2)  a  palace ;  Bp.  & 
Port,  palado ;  Ital.  palazzo.] 

1.  Tlie  residence  of  an  emperor,  king,  bishop, 
or  other  distinguished  personage  :  as,  a  royal 
palace;  a  bishop's  palace;  a  ducal  palace,  &c. 

2.  A  splendid,  stately,  or  magnificent  build- 
ing or  mansion. 

palace-car,  a, 

Bail.  Eng. :  A  car  fitted  with  first-class  ac- 
commodation, sofas  and  chairs,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  seats  ;  a  Pullman  car.  The  seats  can 
usually  be  arranged  as  berths  or  coaches  for 

night  travelling.    [SLEEPING-CAR.] 

•  palace-court,  >. 

Law:  The  court  of  the  sovereign's  palace  of 
Westminster,  which  had  jurisdiction  of  per- 
sonal actions  arising  within  the  limits  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  palace,  excluding  the 
City  of  London.  It  was  established  in  1664, 
and  abolished  in  1849. 

t  pa-la'-ceou*  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Lat.  ralfa)  = 
a  spade,  a  winnowing  shovel,  and  Eng.  sun", 
-oceou*.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  ad- 
hering to  its  margin.  (WUldenow.) 

*  pa  la'-cious, a.  [Lat.palali(um):=apalace; 
Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -out.]     Palatial,  royal,  grand, 
magnificent. 

pal  ach  ly-a,  a.  (Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
achlya.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  unicellular,  filiform 
parasitic  Algse,  founded  by  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan  on  minute  tubular  borings  in  shells  and 
coral  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  and  which 
he  regards  as  their  work.  He  considers  the 
genus  allied  to  the  recent  Achlya  (q.v.). 

pal-ac-mes'-a,  «.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
ocmwo.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  Patellidse,  closely 
allied  to  Patella,  fromthe  Upper  Cambrian. 

*  pal-a-cy,  *  pal-a-sy,  ».     [Lat.  palatium.} 
A  palace. 

"Vonge  men  that  were  In  the  pdtatvet."~Sir  T. 
EJfot  i  The  Qtmtrnovr,  bk.  L 


pal -a  din,  «.  [Fr.,  from  ItaL  paladina  =  § 
warrior,  from  Lat  palatijoa  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne ; 
a  doozepere. 

2.  A  knight-errant ;  an  heroic  or  eminent 
champion. 

*"  Every  paladlt  aii'l  )M«er, 
OnBoucosvallKxii  •>  ' 

SCMI  .  Jfarmlon,  rl.  K. 

pal-SB-,  pal-»a-o-,  prtf.  [Gl.  iraAo^o;  (;«:«!..•> 
=  ancient,)  Pertaining  to  the  earliest  times. 

pal-n-a'-cfo,  «.  [Pref.  pate-,  and  Gr.  OXK 
(olds)  =  a  point,  a  barb.] 

Paleamt. :  A  genus  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
often  referred  to  the  Perforate  Corals,  but 
probably  a  type  of  calcareous  Sponges,  with  a 
vermiculate  skeleton. 

pal-w-ac'-i-don,  >.     [Pref.  pake-;  Gr.  a/nj 
(ake)  —  a  point,  and  suff.  -odon.] 
Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  Limnotherldc  (q.v.). 

pal-SB-ar'-ca,  «.    [Pret  palce-,  and  Lat  ana 

(q.v.).] 

Paloxmt. :  The  name  given  by  Hall,  in  1858, 
to  an  ancient  type  of  Arcadse,  of  which  forty- 
two  species  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  of  North  America  and  North 
Wales.  Called  also  Megastotuus,  Cystodonta, 
and  Cypricardites.  (Tale.) 

pal-ae-arc'-tic,  pal  e  -arc-tie,  a.  (Pref. 
palce-,  and  Eng.  arctic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
found  in  the  region  described  in  tie  com- 
pound. 

"Our  British  butterflies  can  only  be  really  umlrr. 
stood  when  studied  in  their  />ai*areMcd>strIbution."— 
Athenaeum,  Nor.  1,  1884,  p.  M3. 

paliearctic  region,  >. 

Zool.  it  Geog. :  A  very  extensive  region, 
comprising  all  temperate  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Iceland  to  Bearing's  Straits,  and  from 
the  Azores  to  Japan.  To  the  south  it  includes 
the  extra-tropical  part  of  the  Sahara  nnd 
Arabia,  and  all  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Beloochis- 
tan  to  the  Indus.  It  comes  down  to  a  lUUt 
below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  includes  the  larger  northern  por- 
tion of  China,  not  quite  so  far  down  the  coast 
as  Amoy.  (Wallace  :  Gcog.  Hist.  Anim.,  i.  71.) 

pal-S9-a>'-ter,  >.  [Pref.  palas-,  and  Or.  oo-r^p 
(otter)  =  a  star.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  consisting 
of  species  of  considerable  size,  with  five  arms ; 
ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  De- 
vonian. Nicholson  places  them  in  a  provisional 
family  Palasteriadse  (q.v.). 

pal  a>-chi  noi  d<S-a,  <-  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  polo- 
ctiinvM,  and  Gr.  eioos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

1'alront. :  A  family  or  order  of  Echlnoidea, 
all  the  species  of  which  are  extinct  Genera  : 
Paltechinus,  Archeeocidaris,  and  Melonites. 

pal-aa-ebi'-n&B,  i.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Lat 
echinus  (q.v.).] 

Palaont. :  A  ganus  of  Perischoccliiniil  >•, 
said  to  occur  in  the  Silurian,  but  certainly  uf 
Carboniferous  age.  The  test  is  spheroidal, 
and  the  plates  join  without  overlapping. 
PaUechinus  gigus  is  found  in  the  Carboniteroua 
Limestone  of  Ireland. 

pal-so-daph'-ua,  s.  [Pref.  paltto-,  and  Gr. 
«6o0os  (edaphos)  =  bottom,  foundation  (?).] 

Palaont.:  A  genus  of  Dipnoi,  referred  by 
Traquair  to  the  section  Cteiiodipterines,  from 
the  Devonian  formation. 

pal-ae'-e-tfis,  5.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Gr.  verd* 
(aietos)  =  an  eagle.] 

Paloxnt. :  A  genus  of  Aquilinte,  from  tlie 
European  Miocene. 

pal-ea'-ga, ».  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat  ojpa 
(q.v.).] 

Palacont. :  A  genus  of  Isopoda,  ranging  front 
the  Chalk  to  the  Tertiary. 

pal  te-glth'-a-lns,  «.  [Pret  pal-,  and  Gi 
<uyi0oAAo;  (aigitlutUoi)  =  the  tit] 

Paloeiint. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris. 

pal-te  Ich'-tliy-ej,  s.  pL  [Pref.  polos-,  and 
Gr.  ix9«  (ichthus)  =  a  fisli.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-class  of  Fishes.  The  heart 
has  a  contractile  conus  arteriosus,  intestine 
with  a  spiral  valve  ;  optic  nerves  non-decus- 
sating or  only  partly  decussating.  It  embraces 


gate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  wbo,  sSn ;  nmta,  eftb,  cure,  ijnite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a.  aa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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two    orders,  Chondropterygii  and  Ganoidei. 
(Giinther.) 

pal  se  Ich  thjMtc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  palceich- 
thy(es);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Palteichthyes  (q.v.). 

"  Remnant*  of  the  pataichthyic  fauna  are  the 
Sturgeons  and  the  Lampreys."—  Gunther  :  Study  of 
Fitha,  p.  2«. 

p?il  se-in'-a-chiis,  5.  [Pref.  palce-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  inachus  (q.v.).  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  brachyurous  deca- 
pods, witli  one  species,  Palceinachits  longipes, 
founded  on  remains  from  the  Lower  Oolite. 

pal  se'-mon,  *.     [Lat.,  from  Or.  TIoAatVw^ 

(Palaimon)  =  a  name  of  the  sea-god  Melicertes, 
who  was  friendly  to  shipwrecked  mariners.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pa- 
IgemonidEe  (q.v.).  Pal(t>mon  serratus  is  the 
Common  Prawn.  [PRAWN.] 

pal-S9-mo  -ni-an,  s.    [Lat.  palcemm;  Eng. 
auff.  -ian.] 
Zool.  (PI.):  The  family  Palaemonidse  (q.v.). 

p&l-ee-mon'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  palcemon; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  macrourous  crustaceans 
containing  the  Shrimps  and  Prawns.  The 
beak  or  rostrum  is  seriated. 

pal  88  0-,  pref.     [PA.UK-.] 

pal  88-6-aT-bite,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Eng. 
albite.} 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  from 
Norway,  but  without  description.  Probably 
an  altered  albite. 

pal-»-6-bo"t-a-n&  *.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Eng.  botany.] 

Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  Palaeontology 
which  deals  with  organic  remains  belonging 
to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

"The  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  Palcto- 
botany."—  StichoUon:  Paleontology,  ii.  448.  (Note.) 

pal  8e  6c  ar  is,  a.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
Kofi's  (caris)  =  a  shrimp,  a  prawn.] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  Crustacean  genus,  with 
l  single  species,  Palceocaris  typus,  from  the 
Coal-measures  of  North  America.  Nicholson 
regards  it  as  an  "early  and  comprehensive 
type  of  the  Pod  oph  thai  mata,  characterized  by 
the  persistent  segmentation  of  the  thorax, 
but  in  other  respects  presenting  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  macrurous  decapods." 
The  legs  are  undivided.  It  is  usually  referred 
to  the  Stomapoda. 

pal  88  o-cas'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Lat. 
castor  —  a  beaver.] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  form  of  Beaver  from 
the  Miocene  of  New  Mexico. 


-cus,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Or. 
itepKOf  (kerkos)  =  a  tail,  or  jtipjcos  (Icirkos)  =  a 
falcon.] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  bird  of  raptorial  type 
from  the  European  Miocene. 

pal-aa-o-ce'-tiis,  s.     [Pref.  -palceo-,  and  Gr. 
iri)To«  (ketos)  =  a  sea  monster.] 

Palceont.  :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Balamidae, 
founded  on  cervical  vertebras  (supposed  to 
belong  to  a  baleen  whale),  discovered  in  glacial 
accumulations  Bear  Ely.  They  were  probably 
washed  out  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay. 

pal:88-o-chce'-rus,  s.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
Xotpot  (choiros)  =&  swine.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Suida,  from  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene.  It  resembles  Sus  (q.v.)  in  most 
respects,  but  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  are 
more  distinctly  circumscribed. 

piU-88  6  chor'-da,  s.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
XopoTJ  (ehorde)  =  a  string.]    [PLANOLITES.] 

pal-se-6c'-6-ma,  s.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Lat. 
coma  =  hair.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian.  •*  Possibly  an  old  form  of  the 
living  Bird's-foot  Star-fishes."  (Nicholson.) 

pal-88-d-co-ry'-ne,  *.      [Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  coryne  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinity,  con- 
sisting of  minute  organisms  attached  to  mar- 
gins of  Lace-corals,  from  the  Scotch  Coal- 
measures.  By  some  authorities  they  are  re- 
ferred to  Corynida  ;  according  to  others  they 


are   really  peculiar   processes  belonging   to 

Fenestella. 


pal-8B-6-co'-rjte'-tes,  ». 

Mod.  Lat.  corystes  (q.v.).] 


[Pref.  palceo-,  and 


Palceont.  :  A  Brachyouroua  Crustacean,  akin 
to  the  modern  Corystes  (q.v.),  and  probably 
with  the  habits  of  that  genus.  Fouud  in  the 
Gault  and  Greensand  of  England. 

pal-ae-d-COS  -mlc,  a.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Bug. 
cosmic.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ancient 
world,  or  to  the  earth  during  former  geological 
periods. 

pa!  88-o-crI-noid,  *.    [PAI^EOCBINOIDEA.] 

Palceont.  :  Any  individual  of  the  extinct 
family  (or  order)  Palseocrinoidea  (q.v.). 

"  AJ  a  rule,  also,  the  PaJaocrinoidt  have  a  calyx."— 
Xicholion  :  Palaontotow,  L  271. 

pal-«e-6-crf-n6T-de-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  palceo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  crinoidea'] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  family  of  the  order 
(or  order  of  the  class)  Crinoidea  (q.v.).  It 
contains  three  genera,  Actinocrinus,  Cyatho- 
crinus,  and  Flatycrinus. 


c,  a.  [Foretym.  seePAL,Eo- 
CBYSTIOSEA.]  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  found  in  or  near  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea. 

"  The  paltfocryttic  floes  in  Robeson  ohanneL"—  A.  3. 
Markham  :  Great  Frox*n  Saa,  p.  79. 

palroocrystic  sea,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  :  (See  extract). 

"  We  had  long  been  aware  that  the  Ice  of  which  th  in 
part  of  the  polar  sea  was  composed  consisted  of  huge 
massive  floes.  Dot  of  a  few  seasons'  formation,  but  the 
creation  of  ages,  real  thick-ribbed  ice.  Except  along 
the  west  coasts  of  Banks  and  Prince  Patrick  Islands, 
no  such  Ice  had  ever  before  been  met  with  In  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  It  therefore  became  desirable  to  apply  to 
It  a  special  name  by  which  it  might  be  provisionally 
known.  After  some  discussion.  Captain  Narea  [Dec. 
1875]  decided  upon  calling  the  frozen  sea,  on  the 
southern  border  of  which  we  were  wintering,  the 
'  Palasocryttic  Sea,'  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
two  Greek  words  iroA<uo$,  ancient,  and  KpvoToAAos, 
toe.  This  term  was  used  for  the  great  frozen  polar  sea 
during  the  remaining  period  of  our  detention  on  its 
border*.  '—A.  B.  MarUtam:  Great  Frozen  Sea,  p.  228. 

pal  se  69  y  on,    s.    [Pref.  palceo-t  and  Gr. 

m/wf  (kudn)  =  a  dog.] 

Palceont.  :  A  somewhat  doubtful  genus  from 
the  Brazilian  bone-caves,  of  Post  Pliocene  age. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  Canidse. 

pal  8U  o  eth-no-log'  ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
palceoethnolog(y)  ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  science  of  palaeoethnology  (q.v.). 

pal  00  o  cth  no!  6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  palceo- 
ethnolog(y);  -ist.]  One  learned  or  versed  in 
the  science  of  palseoethnology. 

pal-»-0-Sth-ndT-6-&&  *.  [Pref.  palceo-, 
and  Eng.  ethnology.]  The  ethnology  of  the 
earliest  times.  (Arclui'ologia,  Ixii.  103.) 

pal-se-d-ge'-a,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  andGr.  yala 
(gaia),  poet,  for  yjj  (02)  =  the  earth.] 

Zool.  £  Geol.  :  A  division  of  the  earth  for  zoo- 
logical purposes  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater.  It 
includes  the  Paltcarctic,  Oriental,  Ethiopian, 
and  Australian  regions. 

Mr.  Sclater  had  grouped  his  regions  primarily  into 


and  Neogtea,  the  old  nod  new  worlds  of 
geographers  :  a  division  which  strikingly  accords  with 
the  distribution  of  the  pasaerine  birds,  bat  not  so  well 
with  that  of  mammalia  or  reptiles."—  Wallace  ;  Oeog. 
Ditt.  Animal*.  i.  W. 

pal-8B-6-ge  -an,  a.     [Eng.  palceogcea;  -an.] 

1.  Living  in,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  zoological  region  known  as  Palteogt-a 
(q.v.). 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  former  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  revealed  by  geology,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  existing  terraqueous  aspects  as 
described  by  geography.     (Page.) 

pal  ee-6  graph,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
ypa«£w  (graphS)  =  to  write.  ]  An  ancient  manu- 
script. 

pal-se-fig'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  palceograph; 
-er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  palaeography  (q.v.). 

"This  would  supply  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  stricter  schoof  of  paiaoffraphfrt,"~Awtu»wn, 
Dec.  30,  1884,  p.  801. 

pal  -re  o  graph'  -ic,  pal  ,1?  6  graph  ic 

al,  a.     [Eng.  pitlceograph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  palaeography. 

"  Followed  by  a  detailed  ptitoographical  appendix," 
—  Athenaeum,  Uct.  4,  1884,  p.  439. 

pal-89-6g'-ra-phIstt  *•  [Eng.  palceograph; 
-ist.]  The  same  as  PALAEOGRAPHER  (q.v.). 


pal  fe-Sg'-ra-phy\  *.  [Eng.  palceograph;  n  ] 

1.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing  ;  ancient 
manuscripts  collectively. 

"  Prom  tlie  fMlaography  this  fs  indubitably  the 
moat  ancient  monument  extaut  which  teaches  us  UM 
early  Qreek  alphabet."—  Dmnit  :  Citiei  <t  Cnneteriet  <f 
Etruria,  i.  272. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient 
inscri  ptions,  wri  ti  ngs,  manuscri  pts  ,  d  ooume  nta, 
&c.,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  characters,  signs, 
and  abbreviations  used  by  the  writers  or  sculp- 
tors of  various  nations  at  different  times  ;  the 
study  of  ancient  writings   and  inscriptions, 
and  modes  of  writing. 

pal  se  o-hi'  er  ax,  *.    [Pref.  yiteo-,  and  Gr. 
iipoL$  (hierax)  =a  hawk.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Falconinae,  from  the 
European  Miocene. 


palceo-  ,  and  Eng.  ichthyology.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  science  or  study  of  fosail 
fishes. 

al-Jfr-d-ju'-lus.  s.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  iulus  (q.v.).J 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  millepedes  of  Permian 
age. 


s.  s.      [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
Aayws  (logos)  =  &  hare.  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Leporidre,  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America. 

pal-ee-o-la'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  lama.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Tylopoda,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  South  America. 

pal  88  o-Ie'-mur,  *.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Lat., 
&c.  lemur.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lemuridfe  from  the 
Miocene  of  France,  presenting  resemblances 
to  the  living  Galago  (q.v.). 

pal  -88-i-lith,  s.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr.  Ai'0<* 

(lithos)  —  a  stone.]  Any  unpolished  stone  Im- 
plement belonging  to  the  earliest  Stone  Age. 
(Fortnightly  Rev.,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  87.) 

pal-88-6-l!th'-Ic.  a.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Eng 
lithic.] 

Archceol.  :  The  term  applied  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  the  first  of  the  four  great  epochs 
into  which  he  divides  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 
It  is  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  Stone 
Age  (q.v.). 

"  Han  shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the 
mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  the  woolly-haired  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  extinct  animals.  This  we  may  call 
the  paleolithic  period."  —  I'rehittoric  Tim*t  («L 
1878J,  p.  X 

pal-fie-6l'-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  palceolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  paleeology  ;  one  who 
studies  or  writes  on  palaeology. 

pal  -88-61'  -i-gy,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo?  (logoa)  =  &  word,  a  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  antiquities  ;  the  study  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  archaeology. 

pal-88-o-me-phi  -tls,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  jntphitis  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelidsa,  from  the 
Miocene  Tertiary  of  Western  Europe. 

pal-w-6-mer'-$rx,  *.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
/u.>7pu£  (tmriix)  —  "  a.  ruminating  fish,  like  the 
Scarus."  (Liddell  *  Scott.)]  [SCARUS.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cervidce,  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Enrope. 

pal'-88-o-m^s,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr.  ^LV« 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Octodontidre,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Probably  related  to 
the  living  West  Indian  genus  Capromys. 

pSl-WH^-na'-trd-lite,  *.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Eng.  natrolitf.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BEROMANNITE  (q.v.), 

pal-fle  -o  ne  mor'-te  -a.  «.  pi.  [Pref.  pal<eo-f 
and  Mod.  Lat.  nemertea.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Nemertea  (q.v.),  con 
taining,  for  the  most  part,  primitive  forms. 
Chief  genera,  Cariiiella,  Ceplialothrix,  Polia, 
and  Valencinia. 

p.M  as  o  nis   91  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  palwo- 
nisc^m);  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont.:    A    family    of    Lepidoganoidei  : 

scales  rhomboid,  tail  heterocercal  ;  jaws  armed 


boil,  boj> ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f  ion,    gion  -  zhun,    -ciouft,  -  tious,  -sioua  =  ah  us.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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with  numerous  close-set,  minute,  rather  blunt 
teeth.  Genera,  Palajoniseus,  Amblypteru-s, 
Elonlchthys,  and  Plectrolepis.  Range  in 
time,  through  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian. 

pal  as  o  nis'-  cuv,  *.  [Pref.  pateo-,  and  Gr. 
4ricr«os  (unison)  =  »  marine  fish  resembling 
the  cod.) 

Pahront.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Palieoniscidae(q.  v,\  Forty  species  are  known. 
Palaoniaau  Freieslebeni  is  the  most  common, 
and  was  the  first  recognised  species.  P. 
tupersta,  apparently  the  last  representative 
of  the  genus,  survives  till  the  Secondary 
period,  its  remains  being  found  in  the  Keuper 
beds  at  Howington,  Warwickshire. 

pal-se-on-ti'-na,  ».  [Pref.  pake-,  and  Gr. 
orra.  (onto)  =  existing  things.] 

Pahtnnt,  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies  from  the 
Stonesfield  Slate  (Lower  Oolite).  The  sole 
species,  I'alvtontina  oolitica,  is  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  the  living  groups,  Nym- 
phaUnae  and  Satyrinse,  and  as  allied  to  the 
Br&ssolimB. 

pal-OB  -6n-to  graph'-Ic  al,  o.  [Eng.  palm- 
ontograph(y)  ;  -icat.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  palGeontography. 

1  Paltrontographical  Society:  A  society 
formed  In  London  on  March  23,  1847,  for 
figuring  and  describing  every  known  British 
fossil.  It  had  been  slightly  preceded  in  date 
on  the  Continent  by  the  publications  of 
Durher  and  Von  Meyer's  Palteontogmphia. 
By  June,  1847,  It  had  400  members,  and  eight 
months  later.  601.  It  has  rendered  great 
service  to  geology. 


pal-iB  on  tog  ra  phy,  »-  (Pwt  pateo-; 
Gr.  oi/7-o  (onto.),  ueut.  pi.  of  uv  (on),  and  sulf. 
•graph;  FT.  paliontographie  ;  Ger.  palaonto- 
graphia.] 

Nat.  Science.  :  The  department  of  palaeon- 
tology which  addresses  Itself  to  furnishing 
accurate  figures  and  descriptions  of  fossils. 

pal  »-$n  to  Idgr-lc-al.  a.  [Eng.  patecm- 
tolag(y);  -ical]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
paleontology. 

pal-»-8n-to--15jr-i[o-al-iy.  adv.  [Eng. 
palfBontological  ;  -ly.}  In  a  palaeontological 
sense  ;  according  to  palaeontology. 

pal  £0  Sn-tdT-4-ftlBt,  a,  [Eng.  palaon- 
toloa(y)  ;  -int.  ]  One  who  is  rersed  in  or  studies 
palaeontology. 

pal-a^on-tol  -o-Ky,  a,  [Pref.  palm-,  and 
Eng.  ontology  (q.v.).J 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure,  affinities,  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution in  time  of  the  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  emliedded  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  (Prof.  Geitie,  In  Encyc.  Brit.,  x. 
819.)  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  Independent 
science,  with  two  divisions,  Pala;ozoology  and 
PaliiL'obotany  ;  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
branch  of  Geology,  seeing  that  its  assistance 
is  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  of  the 
most,  familiar  and  fundamental  problems  of 
the  latter  science.  (Prof.  Geikie,  ubi  sup.) 
The  number  of  species  of  animal  and  plant 
fossils  discovered  in  the  rocks  has  been  enor- 
mous, from  the  simple  forms  of  the  earliest  life 
to  huge  monsters  exceeding  in  size  any  noM1 
existing,  and  often  remarkable  in  form  and 
structure.  Many  of  these  have  been  found  in 
oar  Western  State*.  [FOSSIL;  GEOLOGY.] 

p&l-se  6  nyc'-tls,  ».  [Pref.  pateo-,  n  con- 
nect, and  Gr.  IKTU  (ifcfts)  =  a  weasel.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Viverridae,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe. 

P&1-  ra-d-peV-dXx,  «.  [Pref.  pateo-,  and  Lat, 
perdix  (q.v.).] 

Palannt.  :  A  genus  of  small  birds,  allied  to 
the  Partridges,  from  the  Miocene  of  France 
and  Central  Europe. 

pal-sB-oph'-te,  s.    [Pref.  pate-,  and  Gr.  «f>» 

(ophis)  —  a  snake.] 

PalcKmt.  :  A  genus  of  Ophidia  of  Eocene 
age.  Pal(Kopkis  toliapicus,  from  Sheppey,  was 
about  twelve  feet  long  ;  and  the  vertebrae  of 
P.  tmhceus  and  P.  porcatus,  from  the  Brae- 
klesham  beds,  "Indicate  a  boa-constrictor- 
like  snake,  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length." 
(Omit.) 

pSl-»-4  phry'-nos,*.  [Pref.  patina-,  and  Gr. 

^pv'nj  (phrune)  =  a  toad.  ] 


palseoniscus—  paUeozamia 

Pateoitt.  :  \  genus  of  anourous  Batrachia, 
with  two  species,  from  the  (Euiugeu  beds  of 
Miocene  age. 

pol-ee  6  phy-cus,  «.    (Pref.  pateo-,  and  Gr. 
ha-kus)  =  sea-weed.)    [PLANOLITES.] 


t  pal-8B-«-phy-toT-6-K*,  «.    [Pref.  pateo-, 
and  Eng.  jMytology  (q.v.)TJ 

Nat.  Science  :  The  same  as  PAI./EOBOTANY 
(q.v.).  (Balfaur  :  OutKnet  of  Botany,  p.  50  3.) 

pal-»-op'-ter-i»,  «.    [Pret  paltto-,  and  Gr. 
KT«PI«  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

PaUeoboL  :  A  genus  of  ferns  from  the  Car- 
boniferous beds  and  the  Devonian.  Palaop- 
teri*  K  i  bern  ica  (called  also  Cydopteris  hibcrnica) 
Is  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Kilkenny. 
Other  species  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  ic. 

pSl-w  oV-S-as,  «.    [Pref.  pate-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  area  (q.v.).] 

PalafonL:  A  genus  of  Bovldse,  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Greece.  It  was  probably 
allied  to  Oreas.  The  horns  were  straight,  witU 
a  spiral  twist,  as  in  the  living  genus. 

pal-w-or'-nls,  «.    [Pref.  pate-,  and  Gr.  opus 


Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
PahEornithid»  (q.v.).  Eighteen  species  are 
known,  seventeen  from  the  Oriental  region, 
Mauritius,  Rodrigues, 
and  Seychelle 
Islands,  and  a  spe- 
cies in  tropical 
Africa  (Pate- 
ornis  *ene- 
gaLus\  appa- 
rently identi- 
cal with  the 
Indian  P. 

£5FS|S  -^mm^ 

fore,  oonsi-      NAMES  ^SBO 

derlng  the 
very  ancient 

Intercourse   be-      ^BS 
tween    the   two 
countries,  and  the 
improbability  of  the  spe- 
cies remaining  unchanged    PAL^OKKTS  TOB- 
or  originating  by  natural          QUATUS. 
causes,  most  likely  the 
progeny  of  domestic  birds  introduced  from 
India.    [PARRAKEET.] 

pal-»-or-nith'-!-dn,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
palcrornit,  genit  patet>raiM(o$);  Lat.  fein.  pi. 
adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

Ornitk. :  A  family  of  Psittaci  (q.v.X  with 
eight  genera,  and  sixty-five  species. 

pal-ae-or'-tyx,  a,  [Prat  pate-,  and  Lat- 
ortyx  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. .'  A  genus  of  small  birds  allied  to  the 
American  genus  Ortyx,  but  with  smaller  wings. 

pal  -ae-oV  y jc,  a.  [Pref.  polo;-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
&C-,  oryx] 

Palceont,  :  A  genus  of  Bovirtse,  from  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece.  They  possessed  long 
curved  horns,  and  are  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
the  living  Gemsboks.  [Onyx.] 

pal  a)  6  sau   rus,  «.    [Pref.  palm-,  and  Gr. 

aaCpoi  (sa»ros)=:a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  According  to  Huxley,  a  genus  of 
Deinosauria,  but 
placed  by  Owen  in 
his  order  Thecodon- 
tia  (q.v.).  The  genus 
was  founded  on 
teeth  found  near 
Bristol,  in  a  dolo- 
mitic  conglomerate 
of  Triassic  age. 

pal  so-*-sir'-en,  t. 
[Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  siren.] 
Palceont. :  A  pos- 
sible genus  of  Uro- 
dela,  founded  by 
Geinitz,  who  believed  It  allied  to  Siren  tear, 
tina,  on  remains  from  the  Lower  Permian. 
It  may  really  be  a  Labyrinthodont. 

pal  ce-o-spal'-ax,  «.  [Pret  pateo-,  and  Gr. 
<riroAo£  (spalax1)  =  a  mole.] 

Palannt.  :  A  genus  of  Talpidas,  founded  on 
A  portion  of  the  left  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw, 
from  a  lacustrine  deposit  at  Ostend,  near 
Bacton,  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  It  "  was  as 


FOSSIL  TEETH. 
t.  Of  Palo 


t  PalcBotaurut  cyltndrct. 
n  .-  B.  Of  /*.  platvodon. 


large  as  a  hedg.'hog,"  whence  its  apecitti:  naui* 
(magnus).   (Owen :  Brit.  Fotsil  Mammals,  p.  t6.) 


a,  s.    {Pref.  paltro-,  and  Gr. 
OTTI'^O  (spiza)  =x  a.  small  piping  bird.] 

Pakeont.;  A  genus  of  InsessoHal  Birds, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Fringillid*,  Ctnm 
the  Tertiary  of  Colorado.  Paltsotpiaa  belln  in 
in  an  excellent  utate  of  preservation. 

piil-se-os'-y  6ps,  «.  (Pref.  jwteo-;  Or,  oO« 
<sw)  —  a  swine,  and  u^  (dj»)  =  tbe  couoten- 
auce.] 

Pulasnnt. :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Limnoliyidne, 
but  often  placed  in  the  Tapiridffi.  it  is  fmin 
the  American  Eocene.  The  teeth  form  an 
almost  continuous  series ;  the  molars  resemble 
those  of  the  Palseotheridi?,  but  the  canines 
were  like  those  of  the  Carnivora. 

p&l-se-o  tcch'-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  pal&o-,  and 
Gr.  rtxyti  (tecAn^)=±artt  skill,  craft  in  wmk- 
manship.]  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or 
practising  ancient  art. 

*"Th«  old  »rt  trace*  of  th«  pataotefknlc  men  of 
Oiiitral  Fnuic*."—  Wilton  :  Prehittoric  Man,  eh.ll. 

pAl  89  6-there,  «.  (PAL-corirKRirM.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Palasotheridee  (q.v.). 

"The  pal<fath*re  hat  three  toes  on  both  the  fore  and 
bind  feet."— Owm."  Brit.  fbttU  Jfammalt,  p.  *17. 

pfi.1  £e  6  ther'-I-an,  a.  (Mod.  Lat  palvo- 
theii(um);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  ^xn.]  Pertaining  01 
relating  to  the  family  Palaeotheridfie. 

"  The  palaothcrian  ftntls  that  have  be«n  collected 
from  the  quArriei  of  the  hard  freehwater  marls  of  th» 
lale  of  WUbt"— Owen:  Brit,  fotril  Mtmmali,  9.  sit. 

paiee  i-ther'-I-dfla,  «.?'?.  [Mod.  Lat  pateo- 
thcri{um);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sun*,  'idee.] 

PaUeont. :  A  family  of  peri ssodact vie  Un- 
gulates, from  the  European  Tertiary.  The 
feet  resembled  those  of  tapirs,  but  bad  only 
three  digits.  The  skull  is  tapiroid,  and  there 
was  probably  a  short  flexible  proboscis,  as  the 
nasal  bones  are  very  prominent.  The  dental 
formula  Is, , «  o  £,  n.  £,  *  g.  =  44 ; 
the  lower  molars  were  doubly  crescentic. 
Through  Anchitherinra  (q.v.),  the  Palteo- 
theridie  approach  the  Eqnidee  so  closely,  that 
it  is  probable  both  families  are  descended  from 
•  common  form. 

p&l-SB-^-ther'-I  tun,  ».  [Pref.  potato-,  and 
Qr.  Jijpior  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

PaJamt. :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Palfeotheridee  (q.v.).  It  was  founded  on  re- 
mains discovered 
by  Cuvter  in  the 
quarries  of  Mont- 
martre.  and 
named  by  him 
Pal&otherium 
magnum.  His  re- 
storation of  the 
animalhasproved 
Incorrect,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  com- 
plete specimen 
showing  this  spe- 
cies to  have  re- 
sembled an  ante- 
lope In  general 
figure.  Several  species  ore  known,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  roedeer  to  that  of  a  tapir. 

pi!  »  6  ther -old,  n.  [Eng.  pakmOKriinm) ; 
suir.  -oid.)  Belonging  or  having  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  Palswtheridse 
(q.v.). 

•  The  luobr.  «re  ot  the  palooOtmU  tn».--.TO*<* 
•cm :  1'aloontotoffi/,  It  332. 

p&l  ae-ot'-ra-gus,  s.    [Pret  patao-,  and  Or. 

rpayos  (tragos)  =  a  goat.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  (apparently)  of  True 
Antelopes,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greco-. 

p&l-n-  6  -trfn'-ga, «.  [Pref.  pateo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  <rin0n(q.v.).J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Grallatore*.  allied  to 
the  Sandpipers,  from  the  Chalk  of  North 
America. 

pSl-se-ox'-y-lon,  s.    JPref.  palteo-,  and  Gr. 

£v\ov  (xulon)  —  wood.] 

Palaxbot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Conlfen  from 
the  Carboniferous  formation. 


PAL.EOTnEnH'M  UAONUH. 
lAJt-r  Curitr.} 


T a'-mi-a,   ».     CPref.  potoo-,  »nd 

Mod.  Lat.  mmia  (q.v.).] 

Palcenbnt. :  A  genns  of  fossil  Cycads,  from 
the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire, 


Bite,  fat,  fhre,  amidst,  What,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Mr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «B,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  » ;  qu  ^  kw. 
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Oxfordshire,  and  Dorsetshire  ;  and  from  the 
Uitenkage  beds  of  South  Africa.  (Uuurt. 
Journ.  GeoL  Soc.,  xx.  77,  xxiii.  144,  146.) 

pil-8B-*-z6'-Io,  a.  [Fret  potato-,  and  Gr. 
foiij  (zoi)  =  lifo,  existence.) 

Geo(.  :  The  term  generally  applied  to  the 
series  of  strata  commencing  with  the  flrst 
rocks  which  have  traces  of  life,  and  ending 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  Permian.  As  the 
uppermost  strata  of  all  are  called  by  some 
Quaternary,  those  immediately  beneath  these 
Tertiary,  and  those  a  stage  turtlier  down 
Secondary,  one  would  expect  the  basal  rocks 
of  the  aeries  to  be  called  Primary.  But 
unhappily  that  term  was  misused  In  the 
infancy  of  geology,  being  applied  to  granite, 
gneiss,  &c.,  In  consequence  of  which,  to  avoid 
confusion,  it  was  allowed  to  become,  for  a 
time  at  least,  extinct.—  the  word  palaeozoic 
being  substituted  in  its  room.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  however,  in  his  Student's  Elements  of 
Geology,  retained  its  use,  clividingthe  "Primary 
or  Palaeozoic,"  from  beneath  upwards  into 
Laurentian  or  Archaean,  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  (q.v.). 
Judged  by  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  the 
Palaeozoic  strata  took  a  vastly  longer  time 
to  deposit  than  all  the  strata  which  suc- 
ceeded, from  the  close  of  the  Permian  to  the 
present  time.  The  palwontological  break 
between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Secondary 
rocks  is  very  considerable.  (For  details  see 
the  various  divisions  of  the  period.)  [GEOiy 
ouv,  FOSSIL.] 

p&l-<e-6-zo-ol'-6-&$,  I.  IPref.  poteo-.  and 
Eug.  zoology.] 

Nat.  Science  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  fossil  remains  of  animals. 

pa  lies'  tra,  >.    [PALESTRA.] 

p&l-so-tf-4-l8g'-Io-*l  (t  as  sh).  a.  [ling. 
rnlaXiol0g(y)  !  -teal.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  re- 
lating to  palsetiology  (q.v.). 


(ti  as  shi),  s.  (Eng. 
paketiolog(y)  ;  -1st.]  One  who  studies  or  is 
versed  in  paleetiology. 


as  «h),  *.    [Pref.  pal-, 

and  Eng.  a-tiolmjy.]  The  science  which  ex- 
plains the  past  changes  of  the  globe  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  causes  now  in 
operation.  [GEOLOGY.] 

p&l-a-gO'-nite,  *.   [From  Palagonfla),  Sicily, 
where  lirst  found  ;  suft".  -He  (A/in.).] 
Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 


ish-yellow,  red,  black ;  streak,  yellow  to 
brown.  Compos. :  essentially  a  bydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  with  small  but  varying 
amounts  of  soda  and  potash.  Penck,  as  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  palagonite, 
declares,  however,  that  no  such  mineral  exists, 
but  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  mineral 
substances.  (Zeits.  GeoL  Ges.,  xxxi.  (1879),  504.) 

palagonite  rook,  s. 
Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  palagonite  (q.v.).    (liutley.) 

palagonlte-tuft  «. 

Petrol. :  A  tuff  consisting  of  fragments  of 
palagonite  and  of  eruptive  rocks,  with  crystals 
of  angite  and  olivine.  (Rutlfy.) 

9&l-aI-6-pe'-tre  (tre  as  tor),  «.  tPret 
pnlaio-  =  paueo-,  and  Gr.  itirpa.  (petra)  =  a 
roclLj 

Petrol. :  De  Sanssnre's  name  for  the  alpine 
equivalent  of  the  Cornish  Cornnbianite  (i'ro- 
teolite)(q.v.). 

pal-al-tl-S-log'-Ic-al  (t  as  sh),  a.    [PAI..E- 

TIOLOOICAU] 

pU-al-tl-ol'-o-gy  (t  as  sh),  a,    [PAL/K- 

TIOLOOV.J 

p.a-a-me'-de-a,  i.  [From  Palamedcs,  the 
son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymtne.) 

Ornith. :  Horned  Screamer  (q.v.);  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Palamediidse  (q.v.). 
There  is  but  one  species,  Falaaudea  cornvta, 
from  Guiana. 

pAl  a  me  dc   I  dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  pala- 
metfyfl);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith.:   Screamers;  an  American  family 


of  Anseres,  with  two  genera,  Palamedea  and 
Chauna. 

pul-am-pore',  pal-em-pour1,  i.  [See  def.] 

1.  A  flowered  chintz  or  stud',  probably  named 
from  the  town  of  Palainpur,  in  the  north  of 
Guzerat.  (Mrs.  Gaskell :  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  A  flowered  shawl,  usually  worn  by  Orien- 
tals of  rank.    (Byron :  Giaour.) 

pa-lan'-k&B,  t.    [Turk.] 

Mil. :  A  permanent  entrenched  camp  at- 
tached to  a  frontier  fortress. 

pal  an-quin'  (qu  as  k),  pal-an  keen', 

pal-an-kco,  '  pal  lam-keen, s.  [Hind. 

paiang  =  a  bed,  a  bedstead ;    Pers.    palank, 

ptilang  —  a  bedstead ;  Pali,  palanki  =  a  litter ; 


Javanese  pdlangki,  palangkan;  all  from  Sansc. 
paryanka  =  a  couch-bed,  a  bed,  from  pari  = 
about,  round,  and  anka  =  a  hook  ;  Fr.  palan- 
iptin.]  A  carriage  borne  by  men  on  their 
shoulders  who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals. 
It  is  a  sort  of  box  about  eight  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  and  Is  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  conveyance  in  India  and  China. 

"  They  ride  on  men's  •liouldera  In  a  slight  thing  they 
call  a  ixilanke*."— Terry  :  Voyage  to  £tut  Inditi,  Ac., 
p.  MS.  (KM.) 

pal-ap-14-tneV-K-um,  *.  [Fret  pal-,  Gr. 
iirAdo?  (haploos)  =  simple,  and  fayilov  (thtrion) 
=  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  PalBeotherida,  akin 
to  Palaeotherinm,  except  that  the  premolars 
have  a  simpler  structure  than  the  true  molars, 
and  the  flrst  molars  are  absent.  Found  in  the 
Eocene. 

pal-ap-ter-Wr-1-dre,  t.pl.  [Mod.  Lat  pal- 
ai'teryx,  genit.  pal&pteryg(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
MIIU  -idee.} 

Palosont.  :  A  family  of  Struthious  Birds, 
founded  by  Dr.  Haast,  and  co-extensive  with 
Prof.  Owen's  Dinornithidffi,  which  consists  of 
bis  single  geuus  Dinornis  (q.v.).  Dr.  Haast 
divides  these  sub-fossil  remains  into  three 
families:  Dinornithidae,  including  Dinornis, 
with  flve,  and  Meiornis,  with  seven  species ; 
Palapterygidse,  including  Palapteryx  and 
Enrapteryx,  each  with  two  species ;  and 
•32pyornithidae,  one  genus,  jEpyornis  (q.v.), 
with  three  species,  ([bis,  1874,  p.  209.) 

p&l-ap'-ter-jfx, «.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
upten/x  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  birds,  akin  to  the 
modern  Apteryx ;  founded  on  remains  from 
New  Zealand.  It  was  of  large  size. 

pal-a-ra'-ao  -a,  «.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Lat, 
arahea  (q.v.).J 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Trae  Spiders.  Pala- 
ranea  borassifolia  is  from  the  Coal-measures 
of  Bohemia. 

pAl  S»-tra8'-i-dm,«.  jil.  LPref.jwi-.andMod. 
Lat.  astrfeidfe  (q.v.).] 

Palosont. :  A  family  of  Ajwrose  Corals,  akin 
to  the  modem  Astrjeidie.  Genera  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 

p:il'-at  a-ble,  n.    [Eng.  palat(e);  -able.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pleasing  to  the  palate  or  taste ; 
savoury. 

"They .  .  .  crowding  sip 
Their  palatiMt  bane."  J.  mtHpt :  Older.  \. 

2.  Fig. :  Pleasing  ;  agreeable  in  any  way. 

p?.r-at-a-ble-n8sB,».  [Eng. palatable; -ness.] 
The  "quality  or  state  of  being  palatable;  sa- 
vouriness. 

pal'-at-a-tjiy,  adv.  [Eng.  palaM>$e);  -it;.] 
In  a  palatable  manner ;  agreeably  to  the 
palate  or  taste. 


pal   at  al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  fM!at(e);  -at.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ont  Lang.:   Of  or   pertaining  to  th« 
palate  :  aa,  tlie  palatal  bones. 

2.  Gram.  :    Pronounced  or  uttered  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  palate ;  said  of  certain  sounds,  as 
cli  in  church,  the  vowel  e,  tec. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anat.  (PI) :  The  palate  bones.    (Quatn.) 

2.  Gram. :  A  sound  pronounced  or  formed 
b;  the  aid  of  the  palate. 

pal   ate,    *  pal  at,    «  pal  et,    *  pal-lat 
*  pal-late,  9.    [O.  Fr.  palat,  from  Lat.  pal 
atum  =  the  palate;  Fr.  palais;  Sp  &  Port 
paladar;  Ital.  palalo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  still-born  nounda  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  Imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue." 

Dryden:  Tntodora  *  Bonoria,  Mi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Taste,  relish,  fancy,  liking.    (From  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  palate  Is  the  organ 
of  taste.) 

"  The  Tulgar  boll,  the  teamed  roast  an  egg ; 
Hard  taak  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guetfa' 
Pope  :  Satirei.  vi.  M. 

(2)  Intellectual  taste ;  the  power  of  relishing 
mentally. 

"The  men  of  nice palatet  could  not  relish  Ariatotle, 
as  diest  up  by  the  schoolmen."— Baker  :  On  Learning. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  roof  of  the  month.    The  fore 
part  is  called  the  hard  palate  and  the  buck 
part  the  soft  palate,  the  former  having  an 
osseous  framework  and  a  membrane  provided 
with   many  muciparous   glands,    tlie   latter 
formed   by  a  doubling  of  a  membrane   en- 
closing muscular  fibres  and  numerous  glands. 
(Quoin.) 

2.  Sot. :  The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a  ringeut 
corolla. 

palate-bone, «. 

Anatomy  : 

1.  Sing. :  A  bone  forming  the  back  part  of 
the  hard  palate  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
nose  between  tlie  superior  maxillary  bone  and 
the  internal  pterygoid  process.    (Quain.) 

2.  PI. :  Two  vertical  bones  In  the  front  of 
the  skull,  the  lower  ends  of  which  turn  la 
ai  id  meet  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

"  palate-man,  J.    An  epicure,    (fuller; 
Worthies,  i.  134.) 

*  pal'-ate,  v.t.  [PALATE,  «.]  To  perceive  by 
the  taste  ;  to  taste,  to  relish. 

"  Not  palatina  the  taate  of  her  dishonour." 

Shtikttp.  :  TroUia  t  Creuida,  Ir.  1. 

pa  la'-tlal  (tl  as  sh)  (1),  a.  [Lat  palatium 
=  a  palace  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  becoming, 
or  resembling  a  palace  ;  grand,  magnificent. 

"  It  la  built  in  the  palatial  style  of  thoae  daft,*— 
Orummond:  TraveU.  p.  817. 

»  pala'-tial  (ti  as  sh)  (2),  a,  &  *.  [Low  Lat. 
%>alatium  =  th6  palate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate ; 

ptilatic. 

B.  As  fubst. :  A  palatal  (q.  v.). 

"Dentals  being  changed  for  dentals,  and  palatial* 
i<xt palatiaU."—Hir   W.  Janet:   Origin  A  Familitt  </ 


*  pa-laf-Io,  *  po-lat'-Xok.  a.  &  s.    (Eng. 

JX'itlWi)   "     -iC.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate. 

"  The  three  labials,  ;>,  b.  m,  are  parallel  to  the  three 
finglval,  I,  d,  n,  and  to  toe  three  palatict,  Jt,  g,  t"— 

B.  As  rubsL  :  A  palatal  (q.  v.X 

*  par-lat'-i  natc,  v.t.     [PALATINATE.  s.J    To 
form  or  constitute  into  a  palatinate  or  county 
palatine. 

"It  is  much  senior  to  Lancashire  In  that  honour, 
being  jMlatinated  but  by  King  Edward  Ul."-FuU*r , 
Worthies;  CJuthtre. 

prt  lat'  •  i  -nato,  s.  [Fr.  palatinat,  from  palatin 
=  palatine  (q.v.);  Sp.  jxitatinada ;  Ital.  pal- 
atinato.]  The  title  or  dignity  of  a  palatine  ; 
tlie  aeignory  or  province  of  a  palatiiin  ;  •. 
county  palatine;  specif.,  an  old  division  nf 
Germany  now  incorporated,  port  in  Bavaria 
and  part  in  the  German  Empire. 

"sir  Arthur  Cblche*ter  Is  come  hack  from  th« 
PalatinatA.''~ffowfll ;  LetterM,  bk.  i,.  f  2.  let.  12. 

*  palatinaty.  *.    [Eng.  palatinate);  -jr.]    A 
palatinate.    (Cotgrave,) 


b6il,  b6^;  poiit,  jo-^1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bencb;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlon  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -atom  =  shun,    -cions,  -tious,  -siona  =  shiis.     ble,  -die,  &c.  »  bel.,  dei. 
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O&l   a-tine,  a.    [Eng.  palate,  and  sutf.  -ine.] 

Anat.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate.  There 
are  palatine  arteries,  veins,  foramina,  &c. 

>>al  a  tine  (1),  a,  &  *.  [Fr.  mlatin,  from  Lat. 
palatinut  =  (1)  the  name  of  a  hilt  in  Rome, 
(2)  belonging  to  the  imperial  abode,  or  to  a 
palace  or  court;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  palatino. 
Palatine  And  paladin  are  doublets.]  [PALACE.] 

A.  As   adj.:    Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  a  palace  ;  applied  originally  to  persons 
holding  office  or  employment  in  the  king's 
palace  ;  hence,  possessing  or  conferring  royal 
privileges. 

"Counties  palatine  are  so  called  a  palotto;  because 

the  owner*  thereof  (the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster)  had  in  those 
couiitiet  jura  r#jaJia."—Blackttone:  Cvmmentartit. 
(Introd.  I  4.) 

B.  As  subst.  :   One  invested    with    royal 
privileges  and  rights  ;  a  count  palatine. 

^  (1)  Count  palatine  ;  [COUNT]. 
(2)  County  palatine  :  [COUNTY]. 

Vt>-lat'-In-it6,  s.  [Eng.  Palatin(aU)r  the 
former  name  of  a  part  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  ; 
•uff.  -it*  (Petrol).] 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  formerly  included  under 
the  term  Melaphyre,  and  subsequently,  be- 
cause of  its  diallagic  constituent,  under  the 
Gabbros.  It  is  now  recognised  as  belonging 
to  the  older  and  much  metamorphosed 
dolerites. 

*  pal'-a-tive.o.  (Eng.poto((e);  -{«.]  Pleas- 
Ing  to  the  palate  or  taste  ;  palatable. 

"Glut  not  thyself  with  palative  delight*"—  Sir  T. 
Brown*  :  CKrittlan  Moral*,  Ii.  L 

pa-la'-ver,  *.  [Port.  palavra  =  &  word;  8p. 
palabra,  from  Lat.paroboIa=:aparable(q.v.).J 

1.  A  talking  together,  a  discussion,  a  con- 
ference, a  parley.    (Usually  applied  in  books 
of  travel  to  parleys  with  chiefs  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  Portuguese  is  the  chief 
language  of  intercourse  with  Europeans.) 

2.  Talk,  chatter  ;  superfluous  or  idle  talk. 
8.  Flattery  wheedling,  coaxing. 

pa-la  -ver,  v.t.  &  i.     [PALAVER,  «.] 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  cliatter  ;  to  gabble. 

"Palavering  the  little  language  for  her  benefit.''  — 
C.  Brent*  :  Vilittte,  ch.  x  ii  i  . 

2.  To  talk  over,   to  wheedle,  to  coax,  to 
flatter,  to  humbug. 

B*  Intransitive: 

L  To  confer,  to  discuss,  to  talk. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  to  chatter. 

|Hvla'-ver-er,  s.  [Eng.  palaver;  -er.J  One 
who  palavers  ;  a  flatterer,  a  humbug. 

pa-lay',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Bot.  :  Cryptostegia  grandijlora,  a  climbing 
ssclepiadaceous  shrub,  with  large,  showy, 
rose-coloured,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  tri- 
angular follicles  abounding  in  milky  juice. 
It  grows  in  the  west  of  India.  Its  juice 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  caoutchouc. 


*  paal,  *  pall,  a.  &  *.  (O.  Fr.  pale, 
falle,  posit  (Fr.  pale),  from  Lat,  pallidum, 
ace.  of  pallidus  =  pale,  from  palUo  =  to  be 
pale;  Sp.  palido;  Ital.  pallido.  Pale  and 
palltd  are  thus  doublets.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  White,  whitish  ;  wanting  in  colour  ;  wan  ; 
not  ruddy  ;  not  fresh  of  colour. 

"  Then  was  the  kynges  face  paal."  —  Joye  :  Expo*,  of 
,   Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  bright  or  brilliant  ;  dim,  feint. 

"  The  day  sterre  wexeth  pate  and  leseth  her  light" 
Chaucer:  Boeciut,  ii. 

•3.  White. 

"  Hand*  &*  pal*  as  milk." 
SJtaJcetp.  :  Midtummer  Nighft  Dream,  V. 

4.  Not  highly  or  darkly  coloured  ;  approach- 
fcig  colourless  transparency. 
B.  As  subst.  :  Paleness,  pallor. 

"A  »udden  pate  .  .  . 
Itaurps  her  cheek."     Shalcctp.  :  Venu*  A  Adonit.  Mt. 

pale-ale,  s.    A  light-coloured  bitter  ale. 
pale-buck,  s. 

Zool.:  The  Ourebi  (q.v.). 

'     pale-catechu,  s.      [GAHBIR,  TERRA  JA- 
KBOA.] 

pale-clouded  yellow  butterfly,  «. 

Sntom.  :  Colias  Hyale. 


*  pale  dead, 

death. 


a.     Lacking  lustre,  as 


**  The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyea." 
AAoJtMyn  ;  Uenry  V.,  Iv.  Z. 

pale-eyed,  a.    Having  dim  or  pale  eyes. 

"  No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspire!  the  pale-eyed  priest.  " 

Milton:  Nativity. 

pale-face,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As   subst.  :  A   name  given    by  North 
American  Indians  to  white  persons. 

"Red-skin  tries  to  shoulder  pale-face  out  of  reach. 
bat  pale-face  •ticks  to  him  like  a  leech.-—  Scribner't 
MOffaxtne,  Aug.  1877.  p.  514. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pale-faced. 
pale-faced,  a. 

L  Having  a  pale  or  pallid  face. 

"Affection  faints  not  like  a  palm-faced  coward." 

SktiXetp,  :  Venue  *  Adonit.  Mfl. 

2.  White  ;  not  coloured.    [PALE-FACE,  s.] 

*  pale-hearted,  a.    Fearful,  timid,  cow- 
ardly ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  courage. 

"  That  I  may  tell  pale-Kearted  fear,  ft  lie*," 

SHaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 

pale  oak  cggar,  «. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Trichiura  cratcegi, 

pule  white,  «.   Paleness  ;  want  of  colour. 

"Fears  by  pal*-wfett«  shewn." 

:  £OM'<  Labour'*  Loet,  L  ». 


*  pale  (1),  *  pall,  v.t.  ft  i.    [PALE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  pale  ;  to  deprive  of 
colour. 

"  I  whom  sorrow  thus  did  pale." 

I'haer  :  Virgil  ;  *£neid  Ix. 

B,  Intrant.  :  To  become  or  turn  pale  ;  to 
lose  colour. 

"  The  wife,  who  watched  hit  face. 
Paled  at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  Iron  mouth." 

Tennyton:  Aylmer't  Field,  7S2. 

pale  (1),  *  paal,  «.    [Fr.  pal,  from  Lat.  palus 
=  a  stake  ;  A.8.  pal,  pal  ;  Ger.  pfahl;  Dut.  & 
Low  Ger.  paal;  Dan.  pal.    Pale  and  pole  are 
doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pointed  stake  or  narrow  piece  of  wood, 
used  in  fencing  by  being  fixed  in  the  ground 
or  joined  above  and  below  to  a  mil. 

2.  A  kind  of  fencing  consisting  of  vertical 
slats  supported  by  posts  and  rails,  or  posts 
and  wires  ;  paling. 

"  So  said,  oo  done  :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale." 

Seatt  :  The  Chate.  xx. 

*  3.  Anything  which  incloses  or  fences  in  ; 
a  boundary,  a  limit. 

"  Oft  breaking  down  the  palet  and  forts  of  reason.** 
Skakeip.  :  Hamlet.  I  4. 

4.  A  space  inclosed  ;  limits. 

"Within  the  pale  of  the  reyicide  dominions."— 
Burke  ;  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  lett  it 

5.  A  district,  a  territory  ;  specif.,  that  por- 
tion of    Ireland  in  which  English    law  and 
authority  were  recognised.    The  whole  of  the 
English  pale  was  originally  divided  by  Ring 
John  into  twelve  counties  palatine. 

"  There  Is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  In  which 
the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing."  —  Spe>uer  : 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  6.  A  stripe  on  cloth. 

"  Thou  wearest  on  thy  ho*e  a  pole; 
pet  such  a  bell." 
taucer  :  ffout  qf  fame,  lit     ' 

7.  An  instrument  for  trying  the  quality  of 
cheese  ;  a  cheese-scoop. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Her.  :  The  first  and 
simplest  kind  of  ordi- 
nary. It  incloses  one- 
third  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  is  bounded  by  two 
straight  lines,  running 
vertically  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sides  of 
the  escutcheon.  It  sel- 
dom contains  more  than  three  charges. 

2.  Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  interior  shores 
for  steadying  the  timbers  of  a  chip  while 
building. 

f  (1)  Party  per  paU  :  [PARTY,  a.]. 

*  (2)  To  leap  the  pale  :  To  be  extravagant  ;  to 
go  beyond  one's  income. 

pale  (2),  *.     [Sp.,   Ital.,  &  Lat  polo.]    [PEEL 
(2),  s.]    A  baker's  shovel  ;  a  peel. 

"The  pale  is  the  name  given  to  the  long  wooden 
•hovel  on  which  the  bread  is  placed  in  order  to  be 
pushed  into  the  oven."—  Gentlemarit  May..  Aug.  185:, 
p.  181. 

pale  (3),  ».    [PALEA.] 


And  on  thy  tip 


pale,  *  payle,  v.t.    [PALE  (i),  s.] 

1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  pales  or 
paling. 

"The*  that  been  posseasiouers  »l  the  saute  ahulde 
paylr  certt'iue  of  the  I'arke  of  We  version."— Potto* 
Letter*,  il.  837. 

*  2.  To  inclose  ;  to  encompass. 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  palet,  or  sky  inclipr" 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cltojmtru.  ii.  f. 

9  3.  To  encircle. 

"  Paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain." 

Scott ,-  Don  Roderick,  tt. 

pa-le  a  (pi.  pa  -le  »),  s.    [Lat.  -  chaff.] 
Botany  (PI.)  : 

1.  The  generally  membranous  and  colour- 
less bracts  situated  upon  the  receptacle  of  a 
composite  plant  between  the  florets  ;  the  cha;f 
of  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  bracts  immediately  surrounding  the 
fertilising  organs  in  grasses.    (Litulley.)    The 
divisions  of  the  glume  and  perianth  in  grasses. 
(Richard.) 

pa  le  a'-ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
paleaceus,  from  Lat.  palea.]  Abounding  with 
chaffy  scales. 

pa'-l6-«,  i.  pi.    [PALEA.] 

pa-le-w-form,  pa'-le-i-form,  a.  [Lat 
palece  (q.v.X  and  Jorma  •=•  form.] 

Bot,  :  Resembling  paleee  or  chaff.  (Treat. 
<tf  Bot.) 

"The  pappus  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  short  pulfi- 
form  bristles."— Journal  o/  Botany,  No.  231.  p.  1M 
(1881). 

*  paled  (IX  a.    [PALI,  a.]    Pale,  pallid. 

"We  have  spent 
Our  yt.utbful  days  in  paled  laiiguishment" 

JteturneSrom  Parnauut,  U.  L 

paled  (2),  a.    [Eng.  paU  (1),  s. ;  -«t] 

*  1.  Surrounded  with  a  paling  ;  fenced  in ; 
Inclosed. 

"  She  U  ybronht  into  a  paled  greeue." 

SpenMr.  f.  Q..  LT.fc 

2.  Striped,  as  in  heraldry. 

"  Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayae, 
i'inct  upon  golde,  and  paled  part  per  part." 

Speruer  :  F.  (f.,  VI.  ii.  «. 

*  pal    cd  ness,  *.      [Eng.  paled  (1) ;  -TWSI.) 
Paleness,  pallor. 

'*  Where  paledneu  and  blushes  mutually 
Their  timorous  and  graceful  station  took." 

Beaumont :  J'lycke,  viL  7. 

*  pal-els,  s.    [PALACE.] 

pale'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  pale,  a. ;  -ly.}  In  a  pale 
manner ;  wanly,  dimly  ;  not  brilliantly. 

pal  em  pour1,  pal  cm  pore',  i.    [PALAU- 

PORE.] 

*  pal'-en-dar,    *.      [A  corrupt   of  bilander 
(4.  v.),  J    A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

"Bolyman  sent  over  light- horsemen  in  great  pal«n- 
dart,  which,  running  all  along  the  Ma-coast*  carried 
the  people." — Knollet :  Hist,  of  the  Turkei. 

pale  ~ne«s, s.  [Eng.poZe.a. ;  -ness.]  "Inequality 
or  state  of  being  pale  or  wanting  in  colour ; 
wanness,  pallor  ;  deficiency  or  want  of  colour 
or  freshness  ;  dimness ;  absence  of  lustre  or 
brilliancy. 

"  To  livid  paleneu  turns  the  glowing  red." 

Dryden;  Palawan  e;  Arcite.  i.  487. 

pal'-e-i-graph,  pal  e  og'-ra  i»her, 
pal-e-61  6-gfy,  &c.  [See  under  PAL^KO- 
GRAPH,  PALEOGRAPHER,  it-.] 

pal  e  o  -la  (pi.  pal- e -6 '-lee),  «.  [Dimia 
from  palea  (q.  v.). J 

Bot.  (PL):  Richard's  name  for  the  scales  in 
the  inflorescence  of  grasses. 

*  pal  -e-ous,  a,     [Lat  palea  =  chaff.]    Like 
chaff;  chaffy,  husky. 

"This  attraction  we  tried  In  straws  and  paleoue 
bodies."— Browne :  Vulgar  frroun,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  iv. 

Pa  ler   mi  tan,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Palermo  or 
Its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Palermo. 

Pa'-  les,  «.     [The  Roman  goddess  of  shepherd* 
and  pasturage.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  49]. 

Pal   es-tine,  s.    [Lat.  Palaxtina;  Gr.  TToA- 
ato-ruTj  (Palaistine),  from  Heb.   nc^B   (peU- 
sheth).] 
Geography : 

*  1.  Philistia,  the  long,  broad  strip  of  marl- 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  roll :  try,  Syrian,    w,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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Itime  plain  inhabited  by  the  Philistines  (q.v.), 
the  Syria  Palaistina  of  the  Greeks.    Milton 
use*  the  word  in  this  sense  (P.  L.,  L  405 ; 
Nativ.,  199 ;  Sam.  Agon.,  144,  1,099),  and  it  is 
BO  used  in  the  A.  V. 
2.  The  whole  country  of  Israel ;  the  Holy- 
land. 
Palestine  bush-babbler,  *. 
Ornith.  :  A  rgya  squamiceps, 
Palestine-soap,  $.    A  soup  made  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes.    The  name  is  based  on 
a  misconception,  for  the  word  Jerusalem  has 
no  connection  with  the  Holy  City,  but  Is  a 
corruption   of  the  Italian   girasole.     [ARTI- 
CHOKE, If.] 
Palestine  sun  bird,  & 
Qrnith. :  dnnyris  osea,    (Tristram,) 
Pdl  es  tln'-e-an,  a.    fEng.  Palestine;  -an.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Palestine. 

pa  les'-tra,  pa-lees'-tra,  ».  [Lat.  palcestra, 
from  Gr.  TroAoto-Tpa  (palaistra)  =  &  wrestling- 
school;  iraAaiw  (paJai5)  =  to  wrestle;  rraAij 
(pale)=.  wrestling.] 

1.  A  place  devoted  to  athletic  exercises ; 
a  wrestling-school ;  a  gymnasium, 

"Learn'd  at  the  bar.  In  the  palattra  bold." 

Cowptr:  Conversation,  842. 

2.  A  wrestling ;  wrestling  exercises. 

•  pa  Ics'  tral,  *  pa  Ics'-trall,  a.    [PALES- 

IRA.]    Pertaining  to  the  palestra  or  to  wrest- 
ling exercises ;  athletic. 

"  Of  the  fast  and  playia  patsttraU." 

Chaucer:  Troilut,  v.  304. 

*  pa-lcs'-tri  an,  *  pa-les'-trfc,  *  pa  les  - 

trie  aL,  a.     [Eng.  palestr^a);  -urn,  -ic,  -ical] 
Pertaining  to  the  palestra  or  to  wrestling. 

"  pal-et,  «.    [PALETTE  (1).] 

pal'-e-tdt  (final  t  silent),  ».  [Fr.,  formerly 
palletoc.}  A  loose  coat  or  jacket  worn  by 
both  sexes  ;  an  overcoat.  [PALTOCK.] 

"A  handsome  loose  paletot,  now  shrunk  with  wash- 
ing.' —</.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxir. 

•pal'-ette  (1),  «.  [Fr.  pelote  =  &  little  ball, 
ttom  Lat.  pila  =  a  ball.]  The  head. 

"  X  Bliall  breaks  your  palette*." 

Skelton  :  Elinour  Rimming, 

pal'-ette  (2),  *  pal'-let,  e.  [Fr.  palette,  from 
Ital.  paletta,  diinin.  of  pala;  Lat.  pato  =  a 
spade,  a  peel.]  [PEKL 
(2),  *] 

•  1.  Old  Arm. :  A 
plate  covering  the 
point  of  junction  at 
the  bend  of  the 
-shoulders  and  el- 
bows. Palettes  were 
of  various  shapes, 
round,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  shield. 

2.  Metal-working : 
{CONSCIENCE,  II.  2]. 

3.  Painting: 

(1)  Lit..' A  thin  oval  plate  of  porcelain,  wood, 
or  other  material,  having  a  hole  near  one  edge 
through  which  the  thumb  is  inserted,  used  by 
painters  for  rubbing  up  or  holding  colours. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  colours  when  so  arranged. 

4.  Surgery : 

(1)  A  light  wooden  spatula  used  for  per* 
cushion,  to  excite  the  tone  of  the  skin  and 
tissues. 

(2)  A  splint  to  hold  a  burnt  hand  in  shape 
and  prevent  deformation  by  the  cicatrices. 

(3)  An  instrument,  composed  of  two  per- 
forated  plates,  to  catch  and  withdraw  the 
stylet  in  operations  for  fistula  lachrymalis, 

T  To  set  the  palette :  To  lay  upon  it  the  pig- 
ments in  certain  order,  selecting  them  accord* 
ins  to  the  key  in  which  the  picture  Is  to  be 
painted. 

palette-knife,  s.  A  flat,  thin,  flexible 
knife  with  a  rounded  tnd,  used  by  painters  to 
mix  colours  on  a  palette  or  on  a  grindiug-slab ; 
also  used  by  druggists  to  mix  salves. 

pale'-wise,  a.    [Eng.  pale  (1),  a. ;  -wrtse;) 
Her. .*  The  same  as  PALY  (q.v.). 

"Hath  behind  It  patewtte  au  Abbott  crosier.'— 
Wood  :  Fatti  Oxon..  L  12. 

pal'-frejf,  'pal&fral,  *  pal-fry,  *pal- 
ft*ay.  *.  [O-  Fr.  palefrel,  palefroy,  palefreid 
(Fr.  palefroi),  from  Low  Lat.  paraveredus, 


paravredus,  parafredus,  palttjredus  —  a  post- 
horse,  lit.  =  an  extra  post-horse,  from  Gr. 
napd,  (para)  =  beside  (hence,  extra),  and  late 
Lat.  mredus  =  a  post-horse,  from  veho  =  to 
carry,  and  rheda  =  a  four-wheeled  carriage ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  parefrlt ;  Ger.  pferd  =  a  horse,] 

1.  A  small  saddle-horse  lit  for  a  lady's  use. 

"  Her  wonton  palfrey  all  WAS  overspred 
With  tlusell  trappings."        Bpenter,  F.  Q.,  t 1L  IS. 

2.  A  saddle-horse ;  a  horse  used  by  noble- 
men and  others  on  state  occasions,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  war-horse. 

"  It  I»  the  prince  of  palfrey* :  his  neigh  Is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  inouarch.  —  Shake*?. :  Ilenry  V..  iii.  7. 

pal  -freyed,  a.     [Eng.  palfrey ;   -ed.]     Pro- 
vided with  or  riding  on  a  palfrey. 
"  Such  dire  achievement*  sings  the  bard  that,  tells 
Of  palfrey  d  dames,  bold  knights,  HIII!  magitk  Biwlls." 

Tickel :  Protpect  of  Peace. 
pa'-ll,  8.  pi.     [PALU8.J 

Pa'-ll, «.    [Sansc.] 

Hist.  &  Lang. :  An  Indian  language,  origi- 
nally the  popular  dialect  of  Magadha,  now 
Behar.  Booddha  preached  in  it,  and  the  writ- 
ings embodying  his  faith  were  composed  in 
it,  on  which  accounts  it  became  the  sacred 
language  of  Booddhism.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Sanscrit. 

pal-fch-th3M5l'-£-g&   «.      [PAL.BOICHTHT- 

OLOOY.] 

pal-3£-edu'-rS-a  s.  [Named  by  Aublet  after 
Le  Palicour,  of  Guiana.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Psychotrida  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  shrubs,  destitute  of  pubescence, 
with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  panicles, 
thyrses,  or  cymes  of  yellow  or  white  flowers. 
Fifty-four  or  more  species  are  known,  all  from 
America.  Palicourea  officinalis,  a  Brazilian 
plant,  is  a  diuretic ;  P.  speciosa,  the  Gold- 
shrub  of  Brazil,  is  antisyphilitic ;  P.  crocea,  a 
West  Indian  one,  is  emetic.  P.  diuretica, 
P.  strepens,  P.  sonans,  and  P.  longifolia  are  also 
medicinal.  P.  Marcgraavii  is  used  in  Brazil 
to  poison  rats  and  mice.  P.  tinctoria,  a  Peru- 
vian species,  yields  a  Fine  red  dye. 

"  pal-i-f i-ca'-tion,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  palus 

=  apale  ;/acto  =  tomake.]  The  act  or  practice 

of  making  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it. 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  paHfaation  or  piling  of  the 

groundplot  commanded  by  Vitniviiu,  when  we  build 

upon  a  moist  soil."—  Wotton:  Remain*,  p.  19. 

pal  i  gorsk   Ite,     pal  y  gorsk   ite,    s. 

[From  Paligorsk,  Urals,  where  found;  suff. 
-ite  (3/in.).] 

Min. :  A  soft,  tough,  fibrous  mineral  re- 
sembling an  altered  asbestos.  Sp.  gr.  2'217  ; 
colour,  white.  Compos.  :  silica,  52*18 ;  alu- 
mina, 18'32  ;  magnesia,  8*19  ;  lime,  0'59  ; 
water,  12*04 ;  hygroscopic  water,  8'46  =  99*84. 

pa-tfl'-l6--gtf,  pa-lil'-6-£&  5.    [Gr.  iroMA- 

Aoyia  (paliuogia)',  from  iraAii/  (pali n)  •=.  again, 
back,  and  Xoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  speech ;  Lat. 
palilogia;  Fr.  palilogie,  palillogie.] 

Rhet.  :  The  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  a 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

pal-imp'- seat,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  imA^^o-roc 
(paiimpseston)  =  a  jialimpsest,  nent.  of  ira- 
Mp,\bji<TTOs  (pttlimpsestos)  =  scraped  again  : 
pref.  palin-,  and  Gr.  i/njtrros (psestos)  =.  rubbed, 
scraped  ;  \f/du>  (psao)=  to  rub,  to  scrape.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  piece  of  parchment  whose 
original  writing  has  been  removed  to  fit  it  for 
a  subsequent  record.     Many  old  documents 
were    thus   obliterated,  and    the  writing  is 
restored  by  an  infusion  of  gall,  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  oil,  &c.,  a  certain  trace  of  the 
materials  of  ink  remaining  in  the  substance 
of  the  parchment  which  acts  upon  the  sub- 
stance applied. 

"The  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Is  a  pn- 

Itmvtett  in  which  tbe  original  writing  can  still  be 
read."— Proude  ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  vol.  IT.,  ch.  Iii 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  parchment 
whence  writing  has  been  removed,  and  some- 
thing written  in  its  place,  or  to  a  monumental 
brass,  which  has  been  turned,  and  another 
figure  cut  on  the  reverse  side. 

"  Palimpmtt  brasses  are  also  found  at  Berkhamp- 
stead." — Arch&otogia,  xxx.  124. 

pal-In-,  pre/.  [Gr  iroAic  (pa/in).]  Again,  back. 

*pW-In-<lr6mc,  s.  [Gr.  iroAiVopOjuoc  (fxilin- 
drowoa)  =  running  back  again :  waAiv  (palin)  = 
back,  and  5pd/xo«  (dromos)  =  a  running ;  Upafittv 
(drantsin)  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  palindrome. }  A  word 
or  sentence  that  reads  the  same  backwards  or 
forwards.  Examples  are  Hannah,  madam, 


Eve ;  "  Roma  ttbi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor ;  • 

"  Subi  dura  a  rudibus  "  (Peackam :  Experience  in 

these  Times,  1G3S).    The  Greek  palindrome, 

W**ONANOMHMAMHMONANO*1N 

I  tPath  uvxiy  tin,  not  merely  the  appearancdl, 

baa  been  found  on  baptismal  fonts. 

pal-In-dr-Sm'-fo,  pal  In  drom  ic  al,  a. 

lEng.  palindrom(e);  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertain* 
ing  to  a  palindrome  *,  of  the  nature  of  a  palin* 
drome ;  reading  the  same  backwards  or  for 
wards. 

*  p£L  in -drom-Ist,  a.      [Eng.  palindrom(e) c 
-ist.]    A  writer  of  palindromes. 

"A  dear  friend  of  mine,   poet,  pitlindromitt,  and 
.  archaeologist.''— Mortimer    Cottint:    Thought*    in  Jfjt 
Garden,  L  226. 

pal  -ing,  *  pal-yng,  s.     [Eng.  paHe)  (IX  n. ; 
-ing.] 
1.  Pales  in  general ;  a  fence  formed  with  pales. 

*  2.  An  enclosure. 

*  3.  Stripes  on  cloth  resembling  pales, 

paling-board,  s.  The  outside  part  of  a 
tree,  taken  from  the  sides  to  square  the  tree, 

and  fit  it  to  be  sawed  up  into  deals. 

*  paling- man,  s.    One  born  within  that 
part  of  Ireland  formerly  known  as  the  English 
Pale. 

pal  in-ge  ne   si  a,  pal  in  gen  -e  sy,  «. 

[PALINGENESIS.] 

pal-ln-gen'-e-sis,  *.    [Pref.  palin-,  and  Eng. 
genesis.} 

t  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  new  birth,  a  regenera- 
tion ;  a  change  from  one  state  into  another. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Out  of  the  ruined  lodge  and  the  forgotten  mansion, 
bowers  that  are  trodden  under    foot,  and    ple&aure- 
housea  that  are  dust,  the  pmt  calls  up  a  palingeneti*." 
—D*  Quincey,  iu  Goodrich  A  Porter. 
*IL  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  The  hypothesis  that  parasites  may 
be  produced  from  the  animal  on  which  they 
feed,  or  that  animals  of  low  organism  may 
even  be  generated  by  dead  and  putrescent 
animal  matter. 

2.  Chem. :  An  operation  to  make  the  form 
of  a  body  appear  after  its  destruction. 

3.  Entnni. :  The  complete  metamorphosis  of 
an  insect. 

4.  Geol. :  The  re-creation  of  animals  and 
vegetables  after  an  unusual  catastrophe.    Be- 
lief in  such  catastrophes  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  continuity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  maintained. 

5.  Optics:  An  optical  device  by  which  an 
object  is  represented  to  the  eye  when  in  reality 
it  does  not  exist. 

6.  Philos.  of  Hist. :  A  view  that  in  history 
events  repeat  themselves  in  the  same  order  iu 
an  infinite  series. 

7.  Theol. :  Regeneration ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  term  is  jraAiyyefeo-i'a  (par 
linggenesia),    (Titus  iii.  5.) 

pal-in-ge-net'-io,   a.    [PALINGENESIS.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  palingenesis. 

t  pa-lin'-I-a,  *.    [Etym.  not  apparent ;  prob- 
ably a  euphonic  name.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  erected  by  Gray  for  the 
Cuban  crocodile,  which  is  found  also  in 
Mexico,  part  of  South  America,  aud  Yucatan. 
Face  oblong,  forehead  very  convex,  cervical 
disc  rhombic;  (whence  its  specific  name  r&om- 
btfer;  it  is  the  Crocodilus  rhombifer  of  CuvierX 
toes  short,  web  very  small. 

pal   in  ode,    pal  In  o   di  a, '  pal  In  od, 

*.  [Fr.  palinodie,  from  Lat.  'paltnodia ;  Gr. 
iroAiifiio'i.a  (palinodia)  =  a  recantation  (pro- 
perly of  an  ode) :  pref.  palin-,  and  Gr.  <p£j}  (ode) 
=  a  song.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  song  or  poem  in  which   the  writer 
contradicts  or  retracts  a  former  one  ;  a  poet- 
ical recantation  or  declaration  contrary  to  • 
former  one. 

"Sung  many  a  dark  and  mournful  palinode." 

liruyton  :  The  Out, 

2.  A  recantation  in  general. 

"I  ...  therefore,  in  this  weeping  palinod, 
Abhor  myself  that  have  dlspleu'd  my  God." 

Sandy*  :  Paraphrase  on  Jatt. 

II.  Scobs  Law  :  A  solemn  recantation  de- 
manded in  addition  to  damages  in  actions  of 
slander  or  defamation,  raised  in  the  commis- 
sary court,  or  even  iu  the  sheriff's  court. 


^ ;  pout,  Jowl :  eat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  Bin.  as  :  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oian,  - tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -flon  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del» 
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"p&l-fai-o'-di-al,  a.  tEng.  paHnotl(e) ;  -ial.] 
Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  palinode. 

*  pal-ln-od-io-al,   a,      [Kng.  paiinod(f-); 
-idoL]    Retracting. 

"Sayit  thou  to,  HIT  palinodiceU  rhymester?* 

Dtkker:  Sattrvmattix.    (/>avin.) 

*  pal-In-od'-lst,  s.     [Eng.  poUnod(«);  -<rf.J 
A  writer  of  palinodes. 

*  p41'-IU-6-dy,    S.      [PAUNODC,] 

pal  $-niir -i-dce,   *.  pi.     [Lat.  paMnwKiw); 

i-'iu.  pi.  adj.  silt  I'.  -!</fP.] 

Zoot,  if  Palavnt.  ;  Rock- lobsters.  Spiny- 
lobsters  ;  a  marine  family  of  Macrourons  De- 
capoda,  with  a  single  recent  genus,  Palirtnrus 
(q.v.)  The  family  is  first  kuown  in  the  Solen- 
hofen  Slates  (of  Oolitic  age). 

pal  i-niir  -old,  a.  [Lat  jxi!inur(us)  ;  EUR. 
Buff.  'Oid.}  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
family  Pulinurir  Ur  or  the  genus  Palinurua(q.  v.). 

"The  larval   forms  of  auch  pallnurotd   geaera  u 
Kryon." — liicholion  :  Palaontoloyy,  L  392. 

pal-I-nur'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the 
pilot  of  JSneas ;  he  was  drowned  just  before 
the  Trojan  fleet  arrived  at  Cuui».  (Virgil: 
-fin.  v.  835-71.)] 

Zool. ;  Bock  -  lobster,  Spiny -lobstar ;  the 
single  genus  of  the  family  Palinuridee  (q.v.). 
The  carapace  is  covered  with  apines  and 
tubercles  ;  the  antennae  are  abnormally  de- 
veloped ;  the  outer  jaw-feet  are  formed  like 
feet,  and  the  true  walking-feet  are  all  one* 
toed,  though  the  first  has  a  rudimentary 
chela.  Palintirut  vulgaris,  the  common 
rock-lobster,  frequents  the  western  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  fs  brought  tht-nce  in  numbers  to 
the  London  markets.  There  are  several  other 
species,  all  edible. 

pfti  I-sade',  '  pal  I  sa'-do.  -pal-l-sa'- 
doe,  *  pal-li-sa  do,  s.  [Fr.  palisstule, 
from  palisser  =  to  inclose  with  pales ;  from 
jMttj  =  apale;  Sp.  paluado.}  [PALK(!),I.J 

1.  f>rd.  Lang. :  A  fence  or  fencing  of  pales 
or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  form  an 
inclosnre,  as 
»  protection 
to  property. 
8.  Fortif. :  A 
row  of  stakes 
set  firmly  in 
the  ground 
and  present- 
ing a  sharp 
point  to  an 
advancing 
party.  1'he 
stakes  are  placed  vertically  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  of  the  counterscarp,  or  presented  at  an 
angle  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet,  or  on  the  ban* 
quette  of  the  covered  way. 

"A  BcoQce  with  a  small  trench,  and  a  pattuado  upon 
ttM  top  at  1L"— BacUuyt :  Voyagm.  1IL  2M. 

palisade-worm,  s. 

Zool. ;  Strongylus  armatus,  parasitic  In  the 
home.  They  do  severe  injury  to  their  hosts, 
and  not  unfrequently  cause  the  death  of  year- 
lings. 

pal  i  sade',   *  pal-I-M'-do.  *  pftl-li- sa'- 

do,  v.t.    [  PA  LI  BADE,  *.]    To  inclose,  fence,  or 
fortify  with  palisades. 

**  With  covered  wayn  and  counterecarpe  paUitadotd 
aloiit:  If— 3Urn»  :  Trittram  Shandy  U.  60. 

pal  I  sa  do,  s.    [PALISADE.] 

pal-i-san'-der,  s.  [Fr.  palisandre.)  A  con- 
tinental name  for  rosewood  ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  violet  wood,  and  a  striped  variety 
of  ebony. 

4  pol'-Isll,  a.  [Eng.  pri(f).  a. ; -uk]  Somewhat 
or  rather  pale. 

-Spirit  of  nitre  make*  with  copper  a  paliA  blue."— 
Arbuthii'tt :  On  Air. 

Pal-Is-sy,  *.    [See  the  compound.) 

Palissy-ware,  «.  A  peculiar  pottery 
first  manufactured  in  France  by  Bernard 
Palissy  of  Saintes,  about  1555.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  the  high  relief  of  his  figures 
and  ornament,  which  consist  frequently  of 
models  from  nature  of  fish,  reptiles,  shells, 
leaves,  &c.,  all  most  carefully  and  naturally 
coloured.  The  art  may  be  said  to  have  died 
with  him,  both  the  execution  and  design  of 
all  the  copies  made  in  his  peculiar  style  being 
very  inferior  in  colour  and  vigour. 


pal-f-UT'-us,  s.  [The  Latin  name  of  an 
ancient  town  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Candia,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamnacese.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  simple,  with  three  nerves  ;  the 
stipules  becoming  prickles  ;  calyx  five-cleft  ; 
petals  and  stamens  five  ;  ovary  three-celled  ; 
fruit  dry,  hemispherical,  with  a  broad  thin 
rim  round  the  top,  like  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
whence  the  French  call  it  port*  •  ekapeau. 
Paliurus  aculeatus,  a  native  of  Western  Asia 
and  Southern  Europe,  having  pliable  branches 
and  many  thorns,  is  one  of  the  two  claimant* 
to  be  Christ's  thorn. 

pal'-kee,  «.    [Hind.]    A  palanquin. 

pall  (IX  "  p«Bll.  *  pal,  *  palle,  ».  f  A.s. 
pfr-lt,  from  Lat.  patla  =  a  mantle,  an  under* 
garment,  a  curtain;  Sp.  folio;  ItaU  polio, 
paJlio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  An  outer  garment  ;  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

"  UU  Ijrona  akin  cbaunyed  to  a  pall  of  gold." 

Sptnur  ;  P.  (J.,  V.  r.  14. 

*  2.  A  woollen  mantle  sent  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  from  the  fourth   century,   to  the 
patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  Empire,  and 
worn  by  them  as  an  ensign  of  jurisdiction. 

3.  A  large  black  or  purple  cloth  thrown 
over  the  coffin  at  a  funeral  ;  a  black  cloth 
used  for  covering  a  tomb. 

"  The  right  tide  of  the  fxtll  old  Egem  kept." 

DrjuUn:  Pa/am**  *  ArvUt.  ill.  HI. 

*  4.  A  mantle  of  state. 

"  Some  time  let  gnrgeotM  Tragedy. 
la  iceptred  pall,  come  tweepiug  by." 

HUtan:  tl  Pimento. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  flue  rich  stuff  used  for  mak- 
ing mantles. 

IL  Technically: 

L  EccUa.  ;  [PALLIUM]. 

2.  Utr.  :  A  figure  like  the 
letter  Y.  It  consists  of  half 
a  pale  issuing  from  the  base. 
and  conjoined  in  the  fesse 
point  with  half  a  salt  ire  from 
the  dexter  and  sinister  chief. 

pall  -bearer,  "pall-  PALL. 

holder,  s.     One  who  at- 

tends the  coffin  at  a  funeral  ;  so  called  from 
the  pall  being  formerly  carried  by  them. 

"pall  (2),  a.  [PALL  (2),  v.]  Nausea,  nauseating. 

"  The  poll*  or  nauseating*  which  continually  Inter- 
vene."— Shafretbury:  Inquiry  concerning  Virtu*,  bit. 

pall  (3).  «.    [PAWL.) 

*  pall  (1),  v.t.  [PALL  (IX  «•!  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  pall  ;  to  wrap  up,  to  invest,  to 

shroud. 

"Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  f  n  the  duuitest  «noke  of  helL" 

Skainp.:  Mac6tik.  L  L 

pall  (2),  •  palle,  "  pall-en,  *  pall  yn,  v.i. 
&  t.  l  WeL  pauu  =  to  fail,  to  cease,  to  neg- 
lect ;  pall  =  loss  of  energy,  failure.} 

A*  Intrans.  :  To  l«come  vapid,  dull,  taste- 
less, or  insipid;  to  lose  life,  strength,  or 
spirit. 

"  The  ale  and  brere  have  palled  and  were  nonglit."— 
Arnold  :  Chronici*.  p.  Si. 

•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  vapid,  insipid,  or  tasteless. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  life,  or  strength  ;  to 
make  spiritless. 

"  They  pott  Mollen'c  and  Lopes'  eprlghtlr  •train.* 
A«Vt,    (Todd.) 

3.  To  cloy. 

"The  patted  satiety  which  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  may  be  bought."  —  Surkt  :  On  (A»  AVe»icA  Revo- 
lution. 

4.  To  enfeeble,  to  weaken  ;  to  exhaust,  to 
fatigue. 

"  His  knyghte*  and  wldvoun  were  tyred  and  palled 
with  ouer  watoLe  and  laboure."—  ttibyan,  vol.  L, 
eh.  rl  xx. 

5.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  m  ne'er  follow  thy  palled  fortune*  more." 

i.  :  Antony  *  Cltopatra,  U.  7. 


pal-la,  «.    [Lat.J 

Anc.  Costume  :  An  oblong,  rectangular  piece 
of  cloth,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  worn  as 
a  robe  of  state  by  ladies.  At  times  It  was 
shorter,  terminating  at  the  knee,  and  re- 
sembling a  tunic.  It  was  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  Rome  over  the  stola,  and  fastened  by  clasps 
on  the  shoulders. 

Pol-la'-dl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
or  devised  by  Pa  Had  in,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at.  Viceiiza  1518,  died  1580. 
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Palladian  architecture,  s.  A  style 
of  architecture  introduced  by  Palladio,  and 
conforming  closely  to  the  precepts  of  Vitru- 
vius.  As  regards  style,  it  falls  nnder  the 
category  of  Roman  Renaissance,  but  of  rather 
a  confused  kind,  for  he  adorned  buildings  of 
every  kind,  and  of  most  varied  jmrjtoses  and 
arrangement,  with  classical  teniple-{>ortals, 
without  taking  into  consideration  their  object 
or  the  requirements  of  the  building  as  a  whole, 
so  that  the  order  was  frequently  carried  up 
through  several  storeys  without  any  reference 
to  Its  arrangement.  The  lower  storey  of 
palaces  built  by  Palladio,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  at  Vicenza,  is  generally  of  rustit 
work,  whilst  the  upper  storeys  have  pilasters 
or  t  colonnade ;  occasionally,  however,  pilas- 
ters or  arcades  are  introduced  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  works  of  Palladio  remained  for  a 
long  period  the  model  for  an  entire  style. 

pal-lad'-fc,  a.  ["Rug.  palladium) ;  -ic.]  [PAL- 
LADIUM, II.  2.] 

*  pal  la'-dl-on,  *.    [PALLADIUM.] 

pal-la -dl-otis,  a.     [Eng.  palladium);  ~<nu.} 
[PALLADIUM,  II.  2.] 

pal  la'  dl  um,  '  pal  la  di  on,  «.  [Lat. 
from  Or.  rJoAAaficoy  (l'alla<lit»i)  —  the  statue 
of  Pallas  on  which  the  safety  of  Troy  was 
supposed  to  depend  ;  from  FIoAAac  (Pallas), 
gen.  naAAa&K  (I'allatlos)  —  Pallas  or  Minerva.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  affords  defence,  pro- 
tection, or  safety  ;  a  safeguard. 

"A  kind  it  palladium  to  aave  the  city. "—Milton : 
Rtform.  in  fnghmd,  bk.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Class.   Antiq. :    A  celebrated  statue   of 
Pallas  or  Minerva,  on    the  preservation   of 
which  depended  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy. 
Virijil;  ACntitl  ii.  106-183.)  This  circumstance 
being  known  to  the  Creeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  by  the  advice  and 
aid  of  Helenas,  son  of  Priam,  climbed  secretly 
by  night  over   the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and 
carried  it  off. 

2.  Chem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element  dis- 
covered by  Wollaaton  ill  1603.    Symbol,  Pd  ; 
at.  wt,  100-6  ;  sp.  gr.  12-1.     It  Is  found,  asso- 
ciated with    platinum   and    gold,   iu    South 
America,  and  is  extracted  from  the  gold  In 
which  it  occurs  by  fusing  with  silver,  dis- 
solving out  the  palladium,  &c.,  with  nitric 
acid,  removing  silver  with  common  salt,  and 
then  adding  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  throws  down  ammonia-chloride  of  pal- 
ladium as  a  yellow  powder.    This,  on  igni- 
tion, yields  the   pure  metal.     It  resembles 
platinum  in  its  malleability  and   ductility, 
but  is  more  fusible,  less  dense,  and  has  a  more 
silvery  appearance.     It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
more  so  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
uitro-hydrochlorfc  acid.     Its  surface  is  black- 
ened by  tincture  of  iodine,   which  has  no 
effect  on  platinum.     Like  platinum,  it  forms 
two  classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  palladious 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  pal- 
ladic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent. 

3.  Min. :   An  isometric  native  metal,  not 
found  pure,  but  mostly  alloyed  with  a  little 
platinum  and  iridium.     Sometimes  found  in 
minute  octahedrons,  but  mostly  as  grains,  with 
native  platinum,  in  Brazil.     Hardness,  4*5-5  ; 
sp.   gr.   IKJ-irS;   lustre,   metallic;   colour, 
steel-gray. 

palladium-alloys,  s,  pi. 

Chem. :  Palladium  unites  with  most  metals, 
but  few  of  its  rflloys  are  of  practical  import- 
ance. An  alloy  of  one  part  palladium  with 
100  parts  steel  is  well  adapted  for  cutting 
instruments  requiring  a  smooth  edge.  An 
alloy  of  one  part  silver  and  nine  parts  palla- 
dium is  used  by  dentists.  Its  alloys  with 
gold  are  of  a  gray  or  almost  white  culour. 

palladium  bases,  «.  j-l. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  palladium  with  am- 
monia and  arrmonio-organic  radicals,  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination 
as  chlorides  and  oxides.  Chloride  of  pal  la- 
damine,  N2HgPdCl2,  is  formed  by  adding  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  palladious  chloride. 
The  oxide  forms  a  strong  l»ase.  The  ethyl 
compound,  pallad-etliylamine  chloride,  (CjHflJj 
(NH^PdClo,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  etliyl- 
amine  ou  palladious  chloride.  It  becomes 
dark  yellow  and  crystalline. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  crib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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palladium  -chloride,  *. 

Ckcm..:    Palladium    forms    two   chlorides 
pallartimis  chloride,  PdClj,  obtained  by  dis 
solving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  ecu 
Uiuing  a  little  nitric  acid  ;  and  palladic  eblor 
Ide,  PdClj,  obtained  by  slightly  heating  palla 
dinus  chloride  in  strong    nitm-hydrochloric 
acid.     Both   compounds   are  very  dark   in 
colour. 

palladium  gold,  s.    [PORPEZITE.] 

palladium  oxide,  s. 

C/iem. :  The  protoxide,  PdO,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  nitrate  at  a  moderate  heat. 
It  is  a  dark  gray  or  black  powder,  slightly 
soluble  in  acids.  The  dioxide,  PdO2,  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state.  Alkalia  throw  down 
from  palladic  chloride  the  hydrated  dioxide 
mixed  with  the  alkali. 

pal-la'-di-um-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  palladium; 
-tee.]  To  cover  or  coat  with  palladium  in 
keu  of  zinc,  as  in  galvanizing. 

p&l'-lah,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Anlilope  melampvs,  from  south  and 
south-east  Africa.  It  stands  about  three  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  dark  red  above,  yellow- 
ish dun  on  sides,  white  beneath.  There  are  no 
false  hoofs  ;  horns,  absent  in  female  ;  in  male 
about  twenty  inches  long,  lyrate,  and  ringed 
almost  to  the  tips.  Called  also  Inipalla. 

pal-lam-poor'.  &    [PALAMPORE.] 

Pal  las,  «.  [Or.;  the  ordinary  derivation 
makes  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  slain  the  Titan,  Pallas,  but  it  is 
more  probably  derived  from  voAAta  (pallo)  = 
to  brandish.] 

1.  Or.  Antiq. :  The  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom. 
Her  attributes  and  character  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Roman  Minerva.    [MINERVA.] 

2.  Astro*. :  [ASTEROID,  2J. 

pal'  las  -Ite,  s.  [After  Pallas,  the  Russian 
traveller  j  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Gustav  Rose 
to  a  group  of  extra-terrestrial  rocks  (meteor- 
ites), which  consisted  of  crystals  and  crystal- 
grains  of  olivine  (q.v.),  enclosed  in  a  sponge- 
like  mass  of  iron.  The  meteorite  described 
by  Pallas  in  1776,  and  found  ky  him  at  Kras- 
nojarsk,  Siberia,  formed  the  type.  Wadsworth 
now  includes  under  this  term  all  terrestrial 
rocks  having  a  similar  composition  and  struc- 
ture, although  the  iron  constituent  may  have 
been  converted  into  magnetite  (q.v.)  by  oxida- 
tion. 

•pal'  la-teen, s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  ctj««(l), 
«.,  I.  5.]  Some  kind  of  stuff  or  article  of  dress, 
not  identified. 

••  With  top-knots  one  to  make  'em  pretty. 
With  tippet,  paUatcen,  and  settee." 

Cutt-in  :  Scarrontdet,  p.  68. 

•palled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PALL  (2),  r.J  Dull, 
vapid,  insipid,  tasteless,  destitute  of  life  or 
ipirit. 

•  pal-les'-cent,  o.  (Lat.  paUescent,  pr.  par. 
of  pallesco  =  to  grow  pale  ;  incept,  otpalleo  =- 
to  be  pale.]  Growing  or  becoming  pale. 

pal  let  (1),  «.    [PALETTE.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  palette. 

2.  A  measure  formerly  used  by  surgeons, 
and  containing  three  ounces. 

"  A  Burgeon  drew  from  a  patient,  In  four  days, 
twenty-seven  pallets,  every  pa#«t  containing  three 
ounce*."— BakevUL 

JL  Technically : 
L  Bookbinding: 
0)  A  tool  for  gilding  the  back  over  the 

(2)  The  instrument  with  which  gilders  take 
up  gold-leaf  from  the  pillow. 

2.  Clay: 

(1)  A  board  on  which  a  newly-moulded  brick 
ftk  carried  away  to  the  hack. 

(2)  A  potter's  wheel. 

(3)  A  paddle  used  in  beating  and  shaping 
plastic  material  in  forming  crucibles,  &C, ;  or 
fn  taking  up  mortar  for  use. 

3.  Horol. :  In  an  escapement,  a  lip  or  leaf 
connected  with  the  puudulum,  or  upon  the 
arbor  of  the  balance-wheel,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  acting  consecutively  upon  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  which  is  driven  by  the  main-spring 
or  weight,  and  is  known  as  the  scape-wheel. 


4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  click  or  pawl  to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  imparted,  and  by  which  an  inter- 
mittent rotary  motion  is  communicated      .- 
to  a  wheel,  as  in  many  feed  mo- 
tions ;  or  by  which  the  rotary 

motion  of  a  wheel  is  made 
intermittent. 

(2)  One  of  the  series 
of  discs  or  pistons  in 
the  chain-pump. 

5.  Music;  The  cover- 
ing  which    closes   the 
opening  into  the  i-Ipes 
of  an  organ,    A  piece  of 
wire  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  every  pallet  to 
steady  it  and  keep  it  In 
the  perpendicular  dur- 
ing its  ascent  and  de- 

'"iirTTw 

1  «d kt  connected  with 
the  keys;  (c)  Pallets 
which  admit  air  iiito 
gnx)ve.  iteadleU  by 
uioviug  between  two 
wire* :  (d)  Grooves  run* 
iitng  from  back  to  front 
under  pipes ;  («)  Slider, 
with  boles  correspond- 
ing to  pipes,  pulled 
'  •rttoTafti 


is  covered  at  top  with 
soft  leather,  to  make  it 
fit  closely  and  work 
quietly. 

6.  Kaui. :  A  ballast- 
locker  in  the  hold  of  a 
small  vessel. 


from  right  lo  left,  so  as 
to  admit  or  prevent  ad- 
roiasioii  of  air  to  pipes ; 
connected  with  the 
•top-handles. 


pallet-eye,  <. 

Music  :  A  loop  of  wire 
fastened  to  the  movable 
end   of  the   pallet,   to 
which  wires,  called  pull-downs,  In  connection 
with  the  key-board,  are  attached. 

pal'-lSt(2),  "pall  let,  «.  [Fr.  paiM  =  & 
heap  of  straw,  dimin.  of  paille  =  straw,  from 
Lat.  palea  =  straw,  chaff.]  A  small,  rude  bed; 
a  mattress  or  couch,  properly  of  straw. 

"  I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low." 

.ScoM  .•  Jlarmtm.  Ti.  «. 

pal-let  (3),  «.    [Dimin.  of  pale,  s.] 

Her.  :  A  diminution  of  the  pale,  being  only 
one-half  of  it  in  breadth. 

pal  -let-ted,  a.     [Eng. 
pallet  (S);  -ed.} 

Her.  :  Conjoined  by  a 
pallet  :  as,  a  chevron  pal- 
letted. 

pal'-li-al,  a.    rut.  pal- 
lHum)  =  a   mantle  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -oi.J    Pertaining         PALLETED. 
to  a  mantle.    The  word  is 
specifically  used  with  reference  to  the  mantles 
of  molluscs. 

pallial  impression,  pallial  line,  *. 
Zool.  :  An  impression  or  line  left  in  the 
dead  shell  of  a  mollusc,  the  muscular  margin 
of  the  mantle.  IB  the  raonomyary  bivalves, 
and  Saxieava  and  Panopau  norvegica,  it  is 
broken  up  into  irregular  spots. 

pallial  line,  s.    [PAI.LIAL-IMPKE.SSIOS.) 

pallial  shell,  «. 

Zool.:  A  shell  secreted  by,  or  contained 
within,  the  mantle,  as  is  the  "bone"  at  the 
cuttle-nshes. 


Zool.  :  A  bay  or  sinus  in  the  pallial  im- 
pression in  the  shells  of  molluscs  having 
retractile  siphons,  the  greater  or  less  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  the  sinus. 
Galled  also  siphonal  impression.  The  form  of 
the  sinus  is  a  generic  character. 

'  pal'-H  a  ment,  s.  [Lat.  pallium  =  a  mantle, 
a  cloak.)    A  dress,  a  robe. 

"  This  paUiament  of  white  and  spotless  bne." 

.  :  Tiaa  Andronicul,  I  J. 


«  pal'-H-ard,  «.     [Fr.  pttiUard,  from  paUle  = 
straw.} 

L  A  vagabond,  a  tramp,  a  beggar. 
2.  A  lecher,  a  lewd  person. 

"  Thieves,  panders,  palllardt,  sins  of  every  sort." 
n  :  Bind  i  PantHer,  U.  MS, 


*  p&l'-li-ard-ise,  e.  [Fr.  palllardix.}  For- 
nication." 

"  Nor  can  they  tax  him  with  pattiardite,  hrzury, 
epicurism.-—  Sir  6.  Buck  :  Kidiard  //A,  p.  136. 

pal  -H-asse,  pal  -li  ass,  &  [Fr.  paillasse  ; 
O.  Fr.  paillace,  from  paille  =  straw  ;  Lat. 
palea,]  An  underbed  of  straw;  a  straw 
mattress.  The  form  and  purpose  being  re- 
tained, other  materials  have  been  substituted, 
as  moss,  finely-shredded  wood,  called  excel- 
sior, chaff,  sponge,  and  hair. 


pal  II  ate,  ».t.    [PALLIATE,  a.] 

"I.  Lit.  :  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloak;  to 
wrap  up, 

"Being  palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  ooat."—  fferttrtr 
ft-aveU,  p.  341. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  L  To  conceal,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  cloak. 

41  His  mantle  which  yet  was  enough  to  cover  the 
cheat  or  to  palliate  the  illusion."—  Smith:  Sermon  on 
£<ister.fjay. 

'  2.  To  shield,  to  shelter. 

"It  1s  the  accustomed  manner  of  our  modern  writers 
•Iwaieeto  palliate  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of 
some  worthy  patron."—  Boulttm:  Medicina.  IDed.) 

3.  To  cover  with  excuses  ;  to  extenuate  ;  tc 
soften  or  lessen  the  enormity  of  by  apolo- 
gies or  excuses  ;  to  excuse  :  as.  To  palliate  a 
fault. 

4.  To  reduce  or  lessen  in  violence,  strength, 
or  force  ;  to  mitigate. 

"  To  patHati  duluess,  and  give  time  a  shove.  - 

C'owpfr  :  Talk,  iv.  310. 

5.  To  cure  temporarily  or  imperfectly  :  as, 
to  palliate  a  disease. 

*  pal'-li-ate.  •  paHy-ate,  a.  [Lat-  paUia- 
tui  =  cloaked,  from  pallium  =  a  mantle.  » 
cloak.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Cloaked,  clothed,  dressed. 

"Certain  Ionics  and  citizens  of  diuers  cytyes  and 
boroghes  in  habite  paflifate  and  diflsimuleo."—  Sail  : 
Beniyli:  ihurod.  fol.  6.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Eased,  mitigated,  imperfectly  or 
temporarily  cured. 

"A  method  of  cure  palliau  and  imperfect."—  FcU  I 


pal-ll-a'-tion,  «.    [Fr.]    [PALLIATE,  «.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  palliating,  cloaking,  or  con- 
cealing. 

*  2.  A  cloak  or  concealment. 

"  The  generality  of  Christians  make  the  external 
forme  of  religion  but  npallia:ion  for  sin."—  H.  Mart: 
Mfitiry  of  UO^HIWM.  p.  9, 

&  The  act  of  extenuating  or  excusing  ;  ex- 
tenuation ;  an  excuse. 

"  Bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  fault*,  and 
Indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own."—  60*.  of  <A» 
nupM 

*  4.   Mitigation  ;   temporary  or   imperfect 
cure  ;  alleviation,  abatement, 

pal'-U-a-tive,  a.  &  ».   CFr.  paltiatif.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Extenuating,    excusing;    lessening    or 
softening  the  violence  or  enormity  of. 

2.  Mitigating,  alleviating  ;  temporarily  or 
partially,  not  radically  curative. 

"And  such  cures  be  called  paltiatlv*.  which  search 
Dot  to  the  root  and  caose,  but  give  a  show  only  of 
cure  ;  aa  when  a  sore  is  healeu  up  aloft,  and  yet 
festereth  underneath."—  P.  Holland  :  I'liny  (Sxplfitt. 
of  Wordi  of  Art,  voL  i.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  • 

1.  That  which  palliates  or  extenuates  :  as, 
'  *  of  a  fault. 


2,  That  which  nvtigates,  alleviates,  cures, 
or  ^niedies  temporarily,  not  radically  ;  a 
temporary  or  partial  cure  or  remedy. 

"  It  ought  to  be  no  palliiuiva  :  but  a  legislative  pro- 
vision, vigorous,  substantial,  and  effective.'*  —  blirk* 
Spia*  ait  Mr.  fait  Kaa  India  liitl. 


*  pal'-ll-ii-tor--,',  o.     [Eng.  nMiaOf);  -«r».] 
The  same  as  PALLIATIVE  (q.v.). 

pal-lld,o.  [Lat  pallidus  =  pale  (q.v.),]  Pale, 
wan  ;  wanting  in  colour  ;  dim. 

"  The  pallid  realms  of  sleep.1* 

Lonsfrtloto  :  Goldm  Ltgtnd,  L 

*  pal-lld'-l-t-,1,  «.     [Eng.  paUid;-ity.)    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pallid  ;  pallor,  pale- 
ness, pallidness. 

*  pal-lld-lj,  adv.    [Eng.  pallid;  -!y.]    In  a 
pallid  manner  ;  with  paleness  or  pallor  ;  palely. 

"  They  sometimes  appear  pallidly  ntui."—Bp.  Taylor: 
Artificial  Bandtomeneu,  p.  43. 

pal'-lid-ness,  s.  [Bug.  pallid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pallid  ;  paleness 
pallor. 

*  p«-U-5-brSA-«hi-a'-ta  «.  pi.   [Eng.,  Ac 
pallUvm);  o  connect.,  and  branchiata.] 

Zoo".:  De  Blainvillo's  name  for  what  are 
now  known  as  the  Branch  iopoda. 

*  pal  U  onn,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    A  tent, 

"Then  all  by  bonny  Coldfngknow, 
Pitched  pallioun*  took  their  room. 

Scott  :  Thomat  tht  Bhymtr,  HL 

Pal'-Hs-er,  «.  [The  name  of  the  Inventor, 
Major  General  Sir  William  Palliaer,  C.B. 
(1830-82.)] 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  J6>1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  (bin,  bemf h ;  go,  tern ;  thin,  this ;  Sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Ing. 
,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shton ;  -Jlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  slius.    -We,  -die,  Ac-  »  bel.  del. 
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pallium— palmacese 


Falliaer  projectiles,  s.  pi 

Ordn. :  Cylindro-conoidal  missiles,  chilled 
at  their  points  by  being  cast  in  moulds  of 
which  the  lower  part  Is  of  iron,  the  upper  part 
filled  with  the  usual  casting  sand.  Thus  the 
point,  being  rapidly  cooled,  is  Intensely  hard, 
but  the  rear  part  of  the  projectile  is  of  ordi- 
nary cast  iron.  They  are  made  with  a  small 
cylindrical  hollow  inside,  closed  with  a  screw 
plug.  When  used  as  shells,  this  hollow  is 
filled  with  a  small  bursting  charge  of  powder, 
enclosed  in  a  serge  bag.  They  do  not  require 
a  fuze,  but  explode  on  strik- 
ing a  hard  object  owing  to 
the  heat  generated  by  the 
collision. 

pal     U-um,  .,.    [Lat.  =  a 
cloak,  a  mantle.] 

*  1.  Ana.  Costume:   A 
square  woollen  cloak,  much 
resembling    the     chlamys, 
from  which  it  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  its  greater 
length  and  amplitude.     It 
was  capable  of  enveloping 
the  entire  person,  which  it 
could  cover  at  night  as  a 
blanket.   It  was  much  worn 

by  the  Greeks,  correspond-        PALLIUM. 
ing  to  the  toga  of  the  Bo- 
mans.    It  was  sometimes  decorated  with  em- 
broidery, but  generally  had  only  a  simple 
border. 

*  2.  Scden. :  A  pall ;  an  ornamental  band 
of  white  wool  three  fingers  broad,  to  be  worn 
around  the  shoulders,  with  pendants  a  span 
in  length  before  and  behind,  the  ends  orna- 
mented with  red  crosses.     It  is  sometimes 
said  to  correspond  to  the  ribbon  or  garter  of 
secular  knighthood.     If  so,    it   cannot   be 
mediwval  knighthood,  for  Tertullian  has  a 
treatise  De  Pallui.   In  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
(1073-1085)  archbishops  went  for  it  to  Rome ; 
afterwards  the  popes  sent  it  to  them  when 
they    received    their    appointment.      About 
1970  Gregory  XI.   issued   a   decretal  which 
rendered  it  imperative  on  an  archbishop  to 
have  received  the  pallium  before  he  could 
call  a  council,  consecrate  a  bishop,  or  dis- 
charge other  functions  of  his  office. 

3.  Zool. :  The  mantle  of  a  bivalve  mollusc. 

*  pall  mall'  (a  as  6).  « pail  mail,  •  pallo 
maille,  •  pell-mell',  ».  [O.  Fr.  pale- 
maille,  from  ItaL  palamaglia,  paUamaglia  =  a 
stick  with  a  mallet  at  one  end  to  play  at  a 
wooden  ball  with ;  also  the  name  of  such  a 
game  ;  lit.  =  a  ball-mallet,  from  folia  =  a  ball, 
maglio  (Fr.  mail)  =  n  mallet ;  Lat.  malleus  =  a 
hammer.)  The  name  of  an  old  game,  in  which 
the  object  was  to  drive  a  ball  with  a  mallet  or 


PALLMALL. 

(a)  From  a  picture  of  the  period  In  Carter'! 
Wtttmtntter;  (b)  Mallet  and  ball  engraved 
in  Arefk  Journal,  xi. 

clnb  through  a  hoop  elevated  on  a  pole,  the 

gayers  standing  at  either  end  of  an  alley, 
e  who  succeeded  in  sending  the  ball  through 
in  the  fewest  strokes  was  the  winner.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  the  mallet  itself, 
and  to  the  alley  or  place  where  the  game  was 
played.  It  was  formerly  much  played  in  St. 
James's  Park,  London,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  street  known  as  Pall  Mall. 

"  We  Bee  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  or  with 
ipail-mail  beetle  upou  a  bowl  make*  It  file  from  it." 
—Digby  :  On  Sodtei,  p.  91. 

pal'-lor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  paOeo  =  to  be  pale.] 
fPALE,  a.]    Paleness. 

"  There  la  some  little  change  of  the  complexion  from 
a  greater  degree  of  pallor  to  a  leas.-— Bp.  Tailor  i 
Artificial  Bandwmeneu,  p.  «. 


palm  (I  silent),  "  palme,  *  paum,  »  panme, 
*  pawmo,  t.  [Fr.  paume  =  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  from  Lat.  palma  ;  Gr.  roAd/il  (palame)  ; 
A.  S.  folm  =  palm  of  the  hand,  palm  =  a  palm- 
tree  ;  O.  H.  Ger./ofma  =  the  flat  of  the  hand.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  inner  or  flat  part  of  the  hand. 

"Othere  raven  •troku  with  thepawmwof  herhondls 
In  hU  faoa,"—  Wfclifi  :  Mall***  xxvi. 

(2)  A  linear  measure  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  hand,  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist  to 
the  tip  of  the  fingers  ;  a  measure  of  length 
described  variously  as  three  and  four  inches  ; 
•Miongst  the  Romans  a   measure  of  length 
equal  to  about  eight  and  a-half  inches. 

"The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead; 
And  sixteen  palmi  hU  brow's  large  honours  spread." 
Pop*  :  Bmtfr  i  Iliad  Ir.  HI. 

(S)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (1). 

"The  green  palm  branch  waving  In  thy  hand." 

r  :  On  On  Ofat*  if  Homo*. 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  branch  or  leaf  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
was  anciently  worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or 
triumph  ;  hence,  victory,  superiority,  triumph. 

"  And  Han.  the  lord  of  conquest.  In  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knigbt." 
I  fry  den  :  Palamon  A  A  rcita,  I  i  i.  894 

(2)  A  popular  name  for  the  catkins  of  the 
Sallow,  Salix  caprea. 

(S)  The  name  given  to  the  broad  part  at  the 
top  of  a  buck's  horn. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.  :  Any  member  of  the  order  Pal- 
mace  ae. 

(2)  PI.  :  The  order  Palmace*. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  sailmaker's  substitute  for  a  thimble. 
It  goes  over  the  hand,  and  has  a  fitted  shield  by 
which  the  needle  is  pushed  through  the  canvas. 

(2)  The  flat  face  of  an  anchor-fluke  which 
forms  the  holding  surface. 

3.  Script.  :  Probably  Pkotnix  dactylifera,  the 
Date-palm  (q.v.). 

U  To  bear  the  palm  :  To  have  the  pre-emin- 
ence. 

"Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  ftean 
Tktpalm."  fining  :  JfifflU  Tkouyhu.  i.  tM. 

palm-bark  tree,  «. 

Hot.  :  Melalevca  Wiltmi,  a  myrtle-bloom. 

palm-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  African 
species  of  Ploceus.  P.  tpilonotwt  is  the  south 
and  east  African,  and  /'.  ttxtor  the  west 
African  Palm-bird. 

palm-  butter,  «.    (PALM-OIL.) 

palm-oat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Paradoxuw  typut,  a  black  civet, 
somewhat  banded  on  the  flanks,  and  with 
a  white  spot  below  the  eye.  Found  in  India. 

palm  colour,  s.  A  colour  like  that  of 
the  palm-tree  ;  bay. 

palm-grass,  a, 

Bot.  :  The  reed  meadow-grass,  Pm  aqttatica. 

palm-honey,  >. 

Chrm.  :  The  uncrystallizable  portion  of  palm- 
sugar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  invert  and  cane 

sugars. 

palm-bouse,  «.  A  glass-house  in  which 
palms  and  other  tropical  plants  are  raised  and 
kept. 

palm-kale,  s. 

Hurt.  :  Brassica  oleracea,  var.  palmifolia. 
Called  also  Tree-kale. 

palm  leaf,  >.    A  leaf  of  the  palm-tree. 

Palm-leaf  loom  :  A  form  of  loom  in  which 
strips  of  palm-leaf  of  proper  width  and  length 
for  the  weft  of  the  desired  fabric  are  placed 
side  by  side  between  fingers  at  the  top  of  a 
vibrating  holder  at  the  side  of  the  loom-frame. 

palm-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  Palm-butter.  A  fat  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  certain  kinds  of  palm,  and  im- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  has  the 
consistence  of  butter,  an  orange  colour,  a 
smell  resembling  violets,  and  consists  mainly 
of  tripalmitin,  with  a  little  olein.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but,  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  ether  and  turpentine, 
melts  at  27*,  and  is  bleached  by  heating  to 


100',  in  presence  of  a  current  of  steam  and  air. 
Palm-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  candles,  and  is  a  common 
constituent  of  railway-carriage  grease.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  wax,  tallow,  laid, 
resin,  &c. 

*  palm-play,  «.    Hand-ball. 

"The palm-play,  wbere,  despoyled  for  the  gam*. 
With,  daaed  vies  oft  we  by  gleatnes  of  loue 
Haue  uiis t  the  balL"    Surrey  :  Pritttar  In  muter. 

palm-sugar,  «. 

Chem. :  A  saccharine  matter  obtained  fron 
the  juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm.  It  is  very 
dark-coloured  and  hygroscopic,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  cane  sugar. 

Palm  Sunday,  *  Palme-Sunday,  j. 

Ecdct. :  The  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
Easter.  It  commemorates  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  strewed  palm  "  branches,"  or  rather 
leaves,  for  the  typical  palms,  like  those  of 
Palestine,  have  no  branches  (John  xil.  13).  In 
some  Roman  and  High  Anglican  churches 
genuine  palms  are  used  for  decorations  on 
that  day,  but  they  are  too  rare  and  expensive 
for  ordinary  use.  A  substitute  has  therefore 
been  found  in  an  early  flowering  willow  (Salix 
caprea),  which  is  popularly  called  a  palm 
[1.  2  (2)],  and  by  many  believed  really  to  be  so. 

palm-tree,  >. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  PALM,  ».,  IL  I. 

2.  Pyrotechnist :  A  device  consisting  of  a 
series  of  green  fires  on  a  frame  representing 
the  body  and  head  of  a  palm-tree.    The  com- 
position is  crystallized  verdigris,  4  parts ;  sul- 
phate of  copper,  2 ;  sal-ammoniac,  1 :  ground 
with  alcohol  and  used  to  saturate  cotton  rov- 
Ings,  which  are  festooned  about  the  frame, 
and  fired  before  the  spirits  have  evaporated. 

palm-veined,  ». 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Palmlnerved  (q.T.) ;  radia- 
ting. (Alphontc  de  Candolle.) 

palm-wax,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark  yellow,  somewhat  translu- 
cent wax  obtained  from  Ceroxylon  andicola,  a 
species  of  palm  indigenous  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America.  It  melts  at  106*,  and 
takes  fire  at  a  higher  temperature,  burning 
with  a  bright,  smoky  flame.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  the  caustic  alkalis,  partly  soluble  In 
hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol. 

palm  -wine,  i. 

Chem, :  'An  alcoholic  beverage  prepared  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  certain  palms, 
Arenga  taccharijera.  Sagos, Raphia, and  others. 

palm-worm,  t.  A  species  of  centipede 
found  in  America.  {Worcester.) 

palm  (i  silent),  r.t,    (PALM,  «.) 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a* 
conjurors  or  cheats. 

"  They  palm'a  the  trick  that  lost  the  game." 

frtor:  Alma,  11.  Ms, 

•  2.  To  handle. 


I  very  U1.  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat* 
Prior:  £jrifram. 

*  3.  To  stroke  with  the  hand. 

4.  To  bribe. 

"  I  bare  been  obliged  to  potm  tin  police.  It  Is  not 
an  unusual  thing  lu  our  trade  to  palm  the  police."— 
Morning  Chronicle.  Feb.  10.  18M. 

5.  To  impose  by  fraud.     (Usually  followed 
by  off  before  that  which  is  given,  and  upon 
before  the  person  imposed  on.) 

"  For  you  may  p*lm  upon  us  n tw  for  old." 

Drydm  :  Hind  A  Panthfr.  11.  ni. 

pal'-ma  (pi.  pal  -mas),  ».    [Lat.  =  a  palm.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Linnteus, 
Jussien,  &c.,  to  the  order  now  called  Pal- 
macea?. 

palma-christi. «. 

£ot,,  <fc. :  Kicinui  communis,  the  Castor  oil 
plant  (q.v.). 

pal-ma' -oS-re, ».  pi.  [Lat.  j«Zm(u)  =  a  palm ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -acece.] 

I.  Bot. :  Palms  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  the 
only  one  of  the  alliance  Palmales.  The  trunk 
is  arborescent  or  shrubby,  generally  simple, 
rough  with  the  dilated  half  sheathing  base  of 
the  leaves  or  their  scars.  Leaves  clustered, 
terminal,  usually  very  large,  pinnate  or  fla- 
belliform,  plaiteoUwith  parallel,  simple  veins ; 
spadix  scaly,  terminal,  often  branched,  en- 
closed in  a  spathe,  often  woody ;  sepals  three, 
fleshy  or  leathery,  persistent ;  petals  three, 
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sometimes  connate;  stamens  definite  or  In- 
definite. Ovary  superior  ;  carpels  three,  two, 
or  one  ;  ovules  generally  solitary  ;  erect. 
Fruit  drupaceous,  or  nut-like  or  berried. 
Seed  filling  the  cavity  in  which  it  grows  ;  re- 
ticulated. A  splendid  order  of  plants  adorn- 
ing tropical  landscapes,  and  of  much  use  to 
man.  Known  genera,  73  ;  species,  600  (?). 
Tribes  Arecese,  Calamese,  Borasseae,  Coryphese, 
and  Cocoese.  (Lindley,  &c.) 

2.  Palatobot.  :  Palms  are  recognised  in  a 
fossil  state  by  their  leaves  and  stems.  The 
earliest  remains  of  the  order  are  found  in 
rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  where  two  or 
three  species  occur.  They  are  abundant  in 
the  Tertiary  strata  ;  several  species  have  been 
found  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  England.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Antigua  have  supplied  a 
large  series  of  stems  beautifully  preserved  in 
silex.  The  fossils  from  the  PaUeozoic  rocks 
referred  to  Palms  do  not  belong  to  this  order. 
(Wm.  Camtthers,  F.R.S.) 

pal  ma  -ceous  (oe  as  oh),  a.  [Mod.  Lit 
palmace(cB)  ;  Eng.  adj  .  suit,  -ows.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Falmaceee  or  Palms. 

pal  mal,  a.    [PALMALES.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Palma  : 
as,  the  Paluud  Alliance. 

pal  ma'-les,  «.  pi.  [Lat  palma,  and  sun*. 
-ales.} 

Bot.  :  The  Palmal  Alliance.  Only  order, 
Palmaceffi  (q.v,). 

pal'  mar,  a.  [Lat.  palmaria,  from  palma  -=  a 
palm.]*  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the 

palmar-arch,  s. 

Annt.  (PI.)  :  Two  arches,  (1)  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  or  artery,  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ulnar  artery  into  the  hand,  and  (2) 
the  deep  palmar  arch  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  radial  artery. 

•pal'-mar-^,  a.    [PALMAR.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
palmar. 

2.  Worthy  of  receiving  the  palm  ;  most  ex- 
cellent ;  chief,  noblest. 

'•Sentences  —  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  'the  first 
philosopher  of  the  age'  in  his  palm-try  Kid  capital 
woik."—  Home:  w/i  the  Apology  far  Hume. 

pal  mate,  pal  mat-ed,  o.     [Lat  palma.- 
(us,   from  palma  = 
the  palm.] 

1.  Bot.:  Having 
the  shape  of  the 
hand  ;  resembling  a 
hand    with    the 
fingers  spread  ont  ; 
having  five  lobes 
with  midribs  di- 
verging from  a  com- 
mon centre  :  as,  a 
palmate  leaf.     Used 
also  of  some  tubers, 
as  those   of   Orchis 
odoratissima. 

2.  Zool.  :  Having  the  toes  webbed;  web- 
footed. 

palmate,  «.    [Eng.  poJm(fc);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  palmic-acid  (q.v.). 

pal'-mat-Sd,  a.    [PALMATE,  a.] 

palmated  smooth  newt,  *,     [NEWT.) 

palmate  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  palmate,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  palmate  manner. 

pal-mat-I-,  pro/.  [Lat  palmntia  =  palmate.] 
Palmately. 

pal  mat'-I-f  Id,  a.  [Pref.  palmatt-,  and  Lat 
findo  (pa,  t  ./Mi)  =  to  cut,  to  divide.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobes 
divided  down  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 
(De  CandolU.) 

pal  mat'-I  form,  pal'  -mi-form,  a.  [Pref. 

palmati-,  palmi-,  and  Eng.  form..} 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  ribs 
are  arranged  in  a  palmate  form,  radiating 
from  the  top  of  the  petiole. 

pal  mat'  I  lobcd,  pal  mat  -i  16'  bate,  a. 
[Pref.  palmati-,  and  Eng.  lobed,  lobate  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Palmate,  with  the  leaves  indefinitely 
lobate. 

pal  mat  i  part  cd,    pal-mat  i  par'- 


PALMATE  LEAF. 


tite,  a.     [Pref.   palmati-,  and  Eng.  parted, 
partite.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobes 
passing  down  beyond  the  middle,  and  the 
parenchyma  not  interrupted.  (De  Candolle,) 

pal  mat'  I  sect,  pal  mat  i-sect  cd.  » 
[Pref.  palmati',  and  Lat  scclus,  pa,  par.  of 
KCO  =  to  cut] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf)  :  Palmate,  with  the  lobes 
divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  paren- 
chyma interrupted.  (De  Candolle.) 

palmed  ((  silent),  a.    [Eng.  palm;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  valm  or  palms. 

2.  Applied  to  a  stag  of  full  growth  that 
bears  the  palms  of  his  horns  aloft 

"An  when  a  den  of  btoodie  Lucerni  cling 
About  the  goodly  palmed  hart." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Jlladll. 

•  palm'  full  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  palm  ;  -full.} 
Abounding  in  palms.  (Sylvester:  Job  Trium- 
phant, 67.) 

pal  mcl  la,  «.  [A  Lat.  dimin.  from  Or. 
iroAjAoc  (palmos)  =  quivering.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Palmellete 
(q.v.).  The  best-known  species  is  PalmelUi 
cruenta. 

pal  mel  le-sa,  pal  -mel-la'-ce-oa,  ».  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  palmeUia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sun". 
-ete,  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese,  or  Green- 
spored  Algae.  The  cells  are  somewhat  globose 
or  elliptical,  free,  and  more  or  less  distinct, 
or  collected  by  means  of  a  slimy  layer  into  a 
frond.  They  grow  in  damp  places,  in  fresh 
water,  or  in  the  sea.  Tribes,  Protococcidce 
and  Coccochloridae,  the  latter  containing  the 
typical  genus  Palmelia  (q.v.). 

palmer  (I  silent),  *  pal-mere,  «.  [Eng. 
palm;  -er.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  branch  of  a 
palm-tree  in  token  of  his  having  been  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

"A  palmer  as  opposed  to  a  pilgrim,  was  one  wlui 
made  it  hlavole  business  to  vlatt  different  holy  •brines, 
travelling  incessantly,  and  subsisting  by  charity; 
whereas  the  pilgrim  retired  to  his  usual  home  and 
occupations  when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at  the 
particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage." 
—Scott:  Marmion,  i.  ST.  (Note.) 

*  2.  One  who  palms  or  cheats  at  cards. 

*  3.  A  cane  ;  a  ferule.    (Huloet.) 

*  1.  A  wood-louse. 

palmer-worm,  «. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  hairy  caterpillar,  wan- 
dering about  like  a  palmer  on  his  pilgrimage. 
The  most  common  ones  belong  to  the  genus 
Arctia  (Tiger  Moth). 

2.  Scrip.  :    Heb.   D13    (gamm),   from    OJJ 
(gamm)  =  to  cut  off  (Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25  ;  Amos 
iv.  9),  an  Insect  which  came  in  numbers,  like  a 
"great   army,"  eating   up  (the    leaves   and 
flowers  (?)  of)  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive  trees. 
Gesenius  thinks  ft  was  a  locust 

"  Like  the  great  palmer-teorm  that  strips  tbe  trees." 
Brovminy  :  Bordello,  bk.  L 

pal  mCttc',  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch..  :  A  small  ornament  resemblinga  palm- 
leaf,  carved  upon  some  Roman  mouldings. 

pal  met  to,  *  pal  ml  to,  s.    [The  first  form 
is  a  diminutive  from  8p.  palma  =  a  palm,  the 
second  is  classical  Spanish.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sabal  Palmetto,  a  fan-palm  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.    Its  leaves  are  woven 
into  hats,  like  those  made  of  chip.  The  trunks 
form  good  stockades,  and  were  used  for  the 
purpose  during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

2.  Chamatrops  humllis,  a  palm  from  Southern 
Europe. 

pal  ml-,  pref.    [PALM.]    Palmate. 

pal'-mlc,  a,  [Eng.  palm(in)  ;  -fe]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  palmin  (q.v.). 

palmio-acld,  s.    [UICINKLAIDIC-ACID.) 

•  pal-mlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  palmifer,  from 
palma  a  =  palm,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce ;  Fr.  palmifere  ;  Sp.  palmifero.] 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  palms. 

2.  Carrying  or  wearing  palms. 

The    patmiftrmu    company   triumphs,   and    the 
ly  Jerusalem  Is  seen  upon  earth."  —  B.  More  : 


Hea 

Myaery  of  OodU 


. 
bk.  11.,  eh.  vi.,  |  IS. 


*  nal'-ml-form,  a.    [PALMATIFORM.] 

pal' -mi-grade,  a.  [Pref.  palmi-,  and  Lat 
ijradus  =  a  step.]  The  same  as  PLANTIOBADI 
(q.v.). 

p.il'  mln,  pal' -mine,  ».  [Lat.  palm(a); 
suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).\  [RICINELAIDIN.] 

pM' -mi-nerved,  o.  [Pref.  palmi-,  and  Eng. 
nerved.} 

Bot.  (Of  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  palmated, 
i.e.,  radiating  from  a  common  point-  (Dl 
Candolle.)  [PALM-VEINED.] 

*  pal'-ml  ped,  a.  &  i.    [PALMIPEDES.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Having  the  toes  connected  bj 
a  web  or  membrane  ;  web-footed. 

"  Borne  waterfowl,  which  are  palmiped  or  whole- 
footed,  have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs." 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

B.  As  svbst. :  Any  individual  of  Cuvier"! 
order  Palmipedes  (q.v.). 

*  pal-mip'-e-des,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  palmi- 
pes  =  broad-footed  :  palma  =  the  palm,  and 
pes  =  the  foot] 

Ornith. :  An  order  of  Birds  founded  by 
Cuvier.  It  corresponds  to  the  Anseres  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Natatores  of  Illiger. 

*  pal-mlp'-S-dous,  a.  [Eng.  palmiped  ; -ous.] 
The  same  as  PALMIPED  (q.v.). 

"It  Is  palmipedoiu.  or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and 
geese." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i,  ch.  L 

pal'-ml-pes,  >.  [Lat  =  broad-footed  :  palma 
=  a  palm,  and  pes  =  foot] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genug  of  Asteriade.     The  body 
Is  thin,  flat,  and  pentagonal,  covered  with 
fasciculated  spines.     Palmipei  membranaceut 
is  the  Bird's-foot  Sea-star,  or  Star-fish.    It  is 
white,  with  the  border  and  the  rays  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  and  British  seas, 
Mediterranean,  Ac.    (Prof.  E.  Forbes.) 

2.  Palfvont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

*  pal'-mls  ter,   *  pal-mes-ter,  ».     [PAL- 
MISTRY.]   One  who  professes  palmistry ;  one 
who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes  by  inspecting 
the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  Some  vain  pntmetfert  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
upon  them,  by  the  sight  of  the  hand,  to  Judge  of  for- 
tunes."— Up.  Hall :  Remaini,  p.  183. 

pal'  mis  try,  *  pal  mcs  trie,  ».  [Eng 
palm  ;  -ist,  -ry.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  telling  fortunes  by 
Inspection  of  the  lines  and  marks  on  the 
pnlm  of  the  hand  ;  the  art  of  judging  the 
character  by  the  shape,  &c.,  of  the  hand. 

"  Great  skill  have  they  In  palmistry,  arid  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  L  670. 

•  2.  Manual  skill  or  dexterity. 

"  As  he  went  to  relieve  him,  he  found  his  pocket 
was  picked  ;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which 
this  vermin  are  very  dextrous." — Additon  :  Spectator, 
No.  ISO. 

pal  mlt'-a-mide,  «.  [Eng.  palmitic),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.:  CuHjgNOs: Ci5H31.CO.NH2.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  palmitate  of  ethyl  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  for  twenty  days  in  a  sealed 
tube.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  melts  at  93-5% 

pal'-mi-tate.  «.    (Eng.  palmitic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem, :  A  salt  of  palmitic  acid. 
palmitate  of  potash,  i. 

Chem.  :  The  neutral  salt,  Ci6H3iKOj,  It 
formed  by  melting  palmitic  acid,  with  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  white,  pearly  scales,  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  in  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  acid  salt,  CssHssKO^ 
is  thrown  down,  on  adding  a  large  excess  ol 
cold  water  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

pal-mlt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  palm ;  -iffc.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  palm  oil. 

palmitic  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  CipHjgOssCiiHsi.CO.OH.  Cetylic 
acid,  Ethalic  acid,  Olidic  acid.  An  acid 
found  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 
It  is  obtained  by  saponifying  palm  oil  with 
potassic  hydrate,  decomposing  the  resulting 
soap,  and  purifying  the  separated  fatty  acid 
by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  is  a  colour- 
less, solid  body,  without  taste  or  smell,  in- 
soluble in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  at  62°,  and  resolidifies  on  cooling 
in  a  mass  of  leafy  crystals.  It  boils  at  268-5°, 


boil,  boy  :  pout,  jo\W  ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as :  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  —  t, 
-clan,  -tlau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  ic.  =  be),  del. 
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palmitin— palsy 


under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  and  may  be  dis- 
tilled almost  unchanged.  It  forma  neutral 
»nd  acid  salts  called  palmitates. 

palmitic-ether,  «. 

Chem. :  CijlXrKCoHiOpj.  Formed  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  saturated  alco- 
holic eolation  of  palmitic  acM,  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  which  melt  at  24 '2'. 

pal'-ml-tln,  i.   [Eng.  palmitic);  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chen.  (PI.) :  Glyceryl  palmitates.    Three  of 
these     are      known  —  viz.,     inonopalmitin, 
(CaHsrXOHKC^HaOs),  dlpalmitln, 

(CjH,y"(OH«Ci»HS<Hii  »nd  tripalmitin, 
(CjHjr'(Ci<|H3iO.>)j.  Tlie  first  two  are  pre- 
pared by  heating  palmitic  acid  with  glycerin 
In  sealed  tubes,  and  the  third  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  monopalraitin  and  palmitic  acid  to 
250*  for  thirty  hours.  Theyare  all  crystalline 
fats.  Tripalmitin  Is  identical  with  the  natural 
palmitin  of  fats,  such  as  palm-oil,  from  which 
it  may  lie  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization 
from  alcohol  uud  ether. 

pal'-mlt-one, ».  [Eng.jw!ma(te),and(fceOone.] 

Chm. :  S1"!!310  \    Ethalone.    The  katone 
CijHg     > 

of  palmitic  acid,  obtained  by  distilling  the 
acid  with  excess  of  slaked  lime,  and  recrystal- 
lieing  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  white 
laminae,  ia  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene, and 
melts  at  84°. 

pol-mlt-yL  «.    [Eng.  palmlKU);  -yl.) 

Chtm. :  Ci«HsiO.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  palmitic  acid  aud  iu  derivatives. 

pal'-my  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  palm  ;  -».] 

1.  Bearing  palms ;  abounding  in  palms. 

•"The  neighbouring  land  whose  palmy  chart 
Til*  silver  Jordan  lave*." 

ntonum  .•  Uteri*.  IU  M. 

2.  Derived  or  prepared  from  palms. 

"The  naked  negro.  panting  at  the  Una, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  Hands  and 
MM 

3.  Victorious,  nourishing,  prosperous,  glo- 
rious. 

"  ID  the  molt  high  and  jMlmu  itate  of  Rome." 

MuA-t4j>.  :  Santiut,  L  L 

Pal-myr'-a  (Vr  as  ir),  ».  &  a.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr  ITaAMvpa  (Palmura\  naA^ipa  (Palmira)  = 
the  Syrian  city  called  in  the  Bible  Tadinor  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Kings  ix,  18 ;  2  Chron.  viii. 
4) ;  Tadinor  =  city  of  palms.] 

Geog. :  (See  etym.). 

Palmyra-palm,  s.    (BOBASSUH.] 

Palmyra-wood,  ». 

Bat :  0)  The  wood  of  BonunafabdHformlt ; 
(2)  that  of  Cocos  nucifera. 

PS1  my-reno',  a.  &  a.  (Eng..  &c-  Palmyra) ; 
guff.  -ti,e.\ 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Palmyra 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  At  mint. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Palmyra. 

Va-16,  «.  [Bengalee.]  An  extract  from  the 
stem  of  Tinospora  cordijolia.  It  ia  used  in 
India  aa  a  diuretic.  [GULUHCHA,] 

pa-lo'-lo,  a,    [See  def.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  dorslbranchlate  annelids, 
with  a  single  species,  Potato  viridis. 

"The  native*  of  to*  FIJI  group  much  relish  a  form 
anted  to  our  LtnUUct  Minolta,  aud  they  predict  iu 
annual  apiiearanoe  iu  their  seas  by  observing  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Itti  called  Potato  by  the  Sauioans 
aud  Touguesje.  mid  Mbalolo  by  the  Pijiaus.  Occurring 
In  ratt  numbers,  formal  presents  of  the  esteemed 
food  are  >ent  by  tlie  fortunate  chief,  considerable  dis. 
tniiceB  to  those  whose  dominions  are  not  flatted  by  the 
•suwiidV-.i-i.cjic.  SrU.  ted.  MM.  ii.  n. 

pa-lom-bi'-na, *.    (ItaL] 

Wort :  A  kind  of  grape  cultivated  In  Italy. 

oalp,  pal'-pua  (pi  palps,  pal'-pi), «.  [Lat. 

palpo  =  to  touch,  to  stroke,  to  feel.] 
Zoology  (PI.): 

1.  Jointed  appendages,  believed  to  be  organs 
of  touch,  developed   from   the  labiuin  and 
maxilhe  of  insects,  spiders,  and  crustaceans. 

2.  Similar  but  less  highly  organized  feelers, 
developed  from  the  oral  appendages  of  acepha- 
lous molluscs. 

•  palp,  v.t.  [PALP,  ».]  To  feel ;  to  hare  a 
feeling  or  perception  of. 

pal-pa-blT-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  palpable ;  .«».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bein"  palpable;  pal- 
pableness.  (Martin  Scriblenu,  ch.  xiv.) 


pal'  pa  ble.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  palpabilis  = 
that  can  be  felt ;  palpo  =  to  feel,  to  handle  ; 
Sp.  palpable ;  I  tal.  palpabile.] 

*  1.  Capable  tif  being  felt  or  perceived  by  the 
touch  ;  perceptible  by  the  touch. 

"  Darkness  must  overshadow  all  bis  bounds, 
PalfoMt darkness.1        Hilton:  F.  L..  lii.  188. 

2.  Easily  perceived  and  detected;  plain, 
obvious,  gross. 

"There  are  palpattt  eontradlctlons  between  men's 
practices  and  the  fundamental*  of  our  faith,"—  fl/A 
Tartar  :  Sermoni.  Tot.  lit,  ser.  t, 

pal-pa-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  folpdhh ;  -nets.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  palpable ;  palpa- 
bility. 

pal'-pa-'bly',  ado.    [Eng.  palpuUJe) ;  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  palpable  or  perceptible  manner;  so 
aa  to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touclu 

"And  my  rlslons  flit 
Lex  ptlpabt,  before  me/ 

Bir,,n;  CUM*  HaroU,  tv.  189. 

2.  Plainly,  obviously,  grossly,  unmistaka- 
bly. 

-Followed  l»  what  fa  fatfabli  fate  and  wrong."- 
WaUriand:  tTtrii.riU.lt. 

pal-pa'-tlon,  >.  [Lat.  palpatto,  from  pa'pa- 
tut,  pa.  j>ar.  of  palpo,  palpor  =  to  handle.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving by  the  touch. 

"A  sensible  paJpaUon  of  that  more  clarified  sulml.t 

9aix."—ula,iviU :  SceptU  tcientiju-n.  oh.  U. 

2.  PathoL  :  Exploration  of  a  diseased  part 
by  touching  it  or  pressing  on  it  bythe  fingers. 

pil'-pS-bral,  o.  fLat.  palpebrala,  from  pal- 
pebra.  =  an  eyelid;  Fr.  palpitral.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  eyelid  or  eyebrow. 

•  pil'-pe-brons.  o.     [Lat   palpebrfa)  =  an 
eyelid  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ma.}    liaving  largu 
or  bushy  eyebrows. 

pal'-pi,  i.   pi    [PALP,  aj 
pal'-pl-com,  a.  &  a.    [PALptooKres.] 

A.  At  ad}. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Palpi- 
cornes  (q.v.X 

B.  As  iubtt. ;  Any  insect  belonging  to  the 
order  Palpicornes. 

pdl  pl-eor'-noy,  pSl-pl-cor'-nl-a,  a.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  palpi  =  feelers,  and  Lat.  eonut  = 
a  horn.) 

Entatn.  :  A  tribe  of  Pentamerons  Beatles, 
with  slender  palpi,  longer  than  the  antennae, 
which  are  short,  and  six  to  nine-jointed,  the 
last  three  joints  united  Into  a  club.  It  cou- 
aisits  of  a  single  family,  Uydrophilida  (q.v.X 

pSlr-pI  form,  o.  [Mod.  LaLjntpi  »  feelers, 
and  Lat.  forma  =  form;  Fr.  palptforvK.] 
Having  the  form  of  palpi  or  feelers. 

pal-plg-or  ois,  o.  (Hod.  Ut  palpi  = 
feelers,  and  Lat.  gero  at  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Fr. 
palptgen.  ]  Bearing  or  having  palpi  or  feelers. 

*  pal'-pi  tant,  a.    [Ft.,  pr.  par.  of  palpUtr, 
from  Lat.  'palpito  =  to   throb,  to  palpitate 
(q.v.XJ     Trembling,  palpitating.      {Carlyte: 
YmuSReml.,  pt  ii.,  bk.  T.,  ch.tr.)  , 

pal'-pl-tate,  r.l.  [Lat  jnlpilahu,  pa.  par. 
of  palpito  =  to  throb ;  freq.  from  palpo  =  to 
move  quickly,  to  feel ;  Sp.  &  Fort  palpilar; 
Fr.  palpUer.] 

1.  To  throb,  to  flutter;  to  move  quickly ; 
to  beat  rapidly ;  to  pulsate  violently ;  specie, 
applied  to  an  abnormal  or  excited  movement 
of  the  heart 

-Andfonataln.»a!p(/aHwInth.he.t." 

Lona/eUaif :  Student  I  TaU. 
&  To  tremble,  to  quiver, 

"And  then  eternal  darkness  Bunt 
Through  all  the  palpUiUing  trunk." 

Byron  1  Siege  of  Cvrintis,  XXTtt 

pal-pl-ta'-tlon,  s.    (Fr.,  from  Lat  palpila. 
lus,  pa.  par.  of  paipito  =  to  palpitate  (q.v.); 
Sp.  palpitation;  ItaL  palpiiazionc.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  throbbing,  a  fluttering;  violent  pulsa- 
tion.   (Thomxm:  Spring,  989.) 

2.  Excitement,  nervousness. 

"I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  sny  p-il- 
fUatioru  at  their  auproach.  —  TaUar. 

U.  Pathol. :  A  sensible,  abnormal  beating  of 
the  heart,  most  frequent  in  adolescents,  ]tar- 
ticularly  females,  and  In  advanced  life,  indi- 
cating want  of  power  and  laborious  efforts 
rather  than  increased  excitement  and  action. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  dyspepsia, 
and  often  with  various  morbid  states  of  the 


heart  Jtself.    The  action  may  be  quite  regulai.. 
but  Is  usually  Intermittent* 

p&i'-ptts. «.  [PALPI. j 

'  pals'-grave,  J.  [Ger.  pfckgraft  from  pflb, 
contract,  form  of  Lat.  pcUatium  =  a  palace, 
and  graf=  a  count ;  Dot.  palttgraaf.}  A  count 
or  earl  who  baa  the  overseeing  of  a  prince's 
palace;  a  count  palatine. 

*  pals'-gra-vinet  *-  fQer.  pfldzyraflnn ;  Dut, 
paltsgravin.}     The  wife,  con- 
sort, or  widow  of  a  palsgrave  < 

*  pal'-sl-cal,  a.  fEng.  yaiXv); 
-icftl.]      Afflicted   with    the 
Daisy ;  palsied,  paralytic. 

pal'-ajfled,  *  pal-seyde,  pa. 
par.  or  o.    [pAUSY,  ft] 

pal'-stavc,  paal-stab,  &. 
(See  extracts.] 

Archaol. :  The  generic  name 
for  a  class  of  Implements  con- 
sisting of  wedges,  more  or 
less  axe-shaped,  having  a 
groove  on  each  side,  termina-       PALSTAVI 
ting  in  a  stop-ridge,  and  with   (a)  From  »n  ex- 
lateral   flanges    designed    to      ampiefpuu.!  in 
secure  a  hold  on  the  handle. 
The  general  characteristics  of 
the  palstave  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a   carpentering 
tool   rather  tliau    a  weapon 
of  war. 

**  Archaeologist*  now  generally  concur  In  applying 
the  old  Scandinavian  term  paalitab,  or  tU  En^liBi 
tyiwnyine  palttaw,  to  the  next  cUu  of  implMwDU." 
—  H 'Uton  t  PrtMttoria  A.  nnal$  of  Scotland,  L  331 

^T  Tlie  following  extract  will  show  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  proxi- 
mate date  of  its  introductiuu  into  English. 

"  This  tennpasi!ttab  WM  formerly  appllMl  In  8c*n- 
dln&vU  mid  loelaud  to  a  weapon  lued  for  battering 
the  shield.,  of  the  etiettiy,  a«  ia  nhowu  by  paaMtfeii  in 
the  SajfM.  Althootch  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
iiiatrummt  in  quwtton.  this  dMignation  !•  now  tw 
generally  iued  by  the  aiitlqu.uie«  of  ftcaadluavia  and 


the  Thames, 
ii'.wln  theuri. 
tisli  Museum ; 
(6)  ProbaMe 
method  of  In- 
sertiou  tn  ban- 


Germany,  that  It  I 


estrable,  with  the 
a.  that  It 

logy  of  Eng] 

Primeval  AntiquUte*  led.  Thorns),  p.  85, 


securine  a  Ixed  terminology,  that  it  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Archaeology  of 


«  of 

.ittrc- 

of  England."—  Wortna»  : 


•  pal'-Bter,  «.    [Out.  =  a  long  staff]    A  pil- 
grim's statf. 

pal'-  ay1,*  pale-ale,*  palo-sy, *  par  Ic  si, 

*  par-le-sy,  *  parl-sy,  *  par-lo-sye, 

*  par -la-sy,  *  pal-ale,  «.    [Fr.  paralysie, 
from  Lat  pnralysin,  ace  us.  of  paralysit  — 
paralysis  (q.v.>] 

A-  At  substantive : 

Pathol. :  Loss  of  the  power  of  motion.  It  IB 
a  symptom  of  disease,  usually  of  apoplexy. 
The  two  causes  on  which  it  depends  are  an 
affection  of  a  nerve  or  nerves,  or  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  Under  the  former  head  poison- 
Ing  of  nervous  matter  or  any  morbid  process 
Impairing  the  nerves  or  solution  of  continuity, 
or  pressure  may  cause  it ;  under  the  latter, 
It  is  due  to  a  morUd  state  of  the  centres  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  commonest  form  is 
hemiplegia,  a  paralytic  stroke  on  one  side  or 
half,  which  may  be  complete,  profound,  or 
incomplete.  The  upper  ami  lower  extremities, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  and,  when  com* 
plete,  those  of  the  face,  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  are  all  affected.  Consciousness  may  not 
be  lost,  but  the  patient  cannot  stand  ;  no 
voluntary  movements  can  be  performed, 
sometimes  no  reflex,  Involuntary  muscular 
movements,  or  only  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, are  performed,  and  only  partially 
and  painfully.  In  some  cases  the  eye  can  be 
shut,  but  not  opened  [Prosis],  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  The  brain  lesion 
and  the  palsy  are  on  opposite  sides  from  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the 
medulla  oblonyata.  Brown-Sequard  has  found 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  also  to  the  body 
and  face  being  paralyzed  on  the  same  side 
It  is  rare  in  the  spinal  cord,  paraplepa,  or 
palsy  of  both  extremities  being  tho  usuul  form 
of  lesion  there.  There  are  six  forms  :  cerebral, 
spinal,  epileptic,  choreic,  hysterical,  and  peri- 
pheral, their  frequency  being  in  the  ordar 
named.  Palsy  is  uncommon  but  serious  in 
the  young,  and  most  common  In  advanced 
life.  There  are  four  modes  of  termination  : 
(1)  Death ;  (2)  complete  recovery  with  wasting 
muscles;  (3)  partial  recovery  with  rigid 
muscles;  (4)  complete  recovery.  Recovery 


ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  Bon ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    aa,  O9  =  c;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


palsy— pampered 
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begins  with  the  speech,  totipie,  and  face,  the 
lower  limb  next,  and,  If  at  all,  a  good  while 
after  the  use  of  the  upper  limb  returns.  In 
hysterical  hemlplegla  the  lower  limb,  Instead 
of  being  dragged  by  a  rotatory  movement,  is 
usually  dragged  straight  forwards. 

"The  ixUur,  and  not  fear  provokes  me." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  PI.,  vt  7. 

*  B.  A>  adj.  :  Palsied. 

"Bind  up  the  pah,  knee*  that  «TB  not  weU  knit 
«p."-*inj«r«m:  Warkt,  L  tat. 

palsy-wort,  pass-wort,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Cowslip, 
Primula  vtris.  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy  for  palsy. 

•pal'-sy,  f.*.  [PAUiY,  ».]  To  affect  with  palsy 
orparalysis  ;  toparalyze  ;  todepriveof  energj'i 
life,  or  the  power  of  action. 

"  Sat  moat  nor  tort  call  nave,  11  lea  within 
'* 


.. 
y:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  TO. 

pal'-ter,  *  paul-ter,  v.i.  &  t  [From  a 
»  ibst.  *  palter  =  rags,  not  found,  but  seen  In 
the  derivative  paltry  (q.  v.).  The  literal  mean- 
ing is  thus,  to  deal  in  rags,  then  to  haggle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

»  L  To  haggle.    (Cotgrave.) 
2.  To  equivocate  ;  to  act  or  epeak  shiftily; 
to  dodge,  to  shift.    (Scott:  Bokeby,  vl.  13.) 
*  3.  To  chatter,  to  babble. 

-  One  whyle  hU  tonge  it  ran  «nd  paltered  of  »  cat." 
Uammer  Ourtont  XeeiUe.  it  1 

B.  Tram.  :  To  squander  away  ;  to  waste  or 
spend  on  useless  things. 

"  Palter  ont  your  time  I'th'  penal  statute*."— 
*     .  :  Elder  Brother,  ii.  1. 


*  pal'-ter-er,  *  pal'-trer,  «.     [Eng.  pater  ; 
-tr.]    One  who  palters  ;  an  insincere,  shifty, 
or  equivocating  dealer  ;  a  shifter. 

*  pal'-tSr-iy.  a     [Bug.  palter  ;  -ly.}    Paltry, 
^nean.    (Pepys:  Diary,  Feb.  22,  166?.) 

*  pal'-tock,  «.     [Fr.  paUtoque.]     A  hind  of 
jacket  or  doublet,  which  descended  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh. 

val'-trf-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  paltry;  -*».]  In  a 
paltry,  mean,  or  despicable  manner  ;  meanly, 
despicably. 

pal'-trf-nSsB,  «.  {Eng.  paltrg;  HKW.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  paltry  ;  meanness, 
despicableness. 


(PALTRY.]    A  worthless  trifle. 


pal'-tring,  «. 

(Prm.) 

pal'-try,  *  pal-trie,  a.  &  ».  [From  an  Eng- 
lish *  palter  =  rags ;  -y.  8w.  pallor  =  rags, 
pi.  of  palta  =  a  rag ;  O.  Sw.  pallor  =  old  rags ; 
Dan.  pialter,  pL  of  piatt  =  a  rag ;  Low  Ger. 
palte,  pulte  =  a  rag ;  paliriy,  pultrig  =  ragged, 
lorn;  Prov.  Ger.  paKer  =  a  rag;  palterigz* 
paltry.] 

A.  As  ad}. :  Mean,  worthless,  despicable, 
Tile. 

"  Hen  tram  England  bought  and  aold  me. 
Paid  my  price  in  intltnt  gold." 

Covper  :  n»  Xegre't  CamptaM. 

B.  As  ntbst. :  Rubbish,  refuse  ;  useless  or 
worthless  trash. 

*  pa-lu'-dal,  a.     [Lat  pahu  (genit  paludis' 
='a  marsh'.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a 
marsh  or  marshes ; 
marshy. 

paludal-fever, 

i'.itlu'L  :  Ague  (q.v.X 

*  pa-lu'-da-mSnt,  ». 

[Lat.  palmlainentum.  ]  The 
same  as  PALUDAMENTUM 


•*  Sweeping  by!  In  goneoua 
faludamenU."  —  Of  (juinceu  . 
Opium  Sour. 

•  pa-lu- da-mfin'-tum.  «. 
TLat.) 

Bom.  Antiq. :  The  charac- 
teristic dress  of  a  Roman 
general  in  command  of  an  ia»«««  "/ 
army,  and  his  staff;  tt  was     *•" 
less    cumbrous   than   the 
toga,  and  more  ample  and  graceful  than  th 
sagum,  or  cloak,  worn  by  the  common  soldiers. 
It  was  In  colour  scarlet,  purple,  or  white,  opei 
in  front,  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  an 
fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a  brooch. 


al-n-dl-ceT-la,  «.  [Lat.  palm,  genit. 
1nluilia  =  n  marsh, 'and  «i(a  =  a  storeroom,  a 
shrine.] 

Zoology: 

1.  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Paludlcellldse  (q.v.).    The  animal  inhabits  a 
club-shaped  divided  cell ;  the  loop  is  circular; 
the  gullet  unprotected  by  an  epistome. 

2.  A  sub-order  coextensive  with  the  family 
Paludicellidse. 

>al-nHU-cSl'-tt-a»,  pal-n-dlt-cel-la'-a- 

Asa,s.pC  [Mod.  Lat  poludiceUa;  Lat  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoot. :  A  family  of  Bryozoa,  sub-order  Ecto- 
procta.  The  polypidom  is  fixed,  filamentous, 
diffusely  and  irregularly  branched,  coriaceous, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  club-shaped  cells, 
arranged  end  to  end;  apertures  unilateral, 
tubular,  placed  near  the  broad  end  of  each 
cell,  tentacular;  disc  circular,  with  a  single 
row  of  free  tubercles.  Only  genus  and  species, 
I'aludicella  arliculata.  It  is  olive-green,  with 
ascidian  polypes,  and  occurs  in  Britain. 
(Orijjtth  d  Uenfrey.) 

pal-u-di'-na,  >.    [Lat  palm,  genit  palud(is) 
=  a" marsh  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suit  -ino.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Faludinida?.    The  shell   is   turbinated  with 
round  whorls,  the  apertures  slightly  angular 
behind ;  the  operculum  horny,  concentric ; 
the  animal  with  a  long  muzzle  and  very  short 
eye  pedicels ;  gill  comb-like.   It  is  viviparous. 
Recent  species  sixty,  from  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere.    Found   in   rivers,    hikes,  and   the 
lilack  and  Caspian  Seas.    Paludiva  vfvipara, 
the   Common    River-snail,    occurs  In  many 
ditches  and  marshy  waters. 

2.  Palaont. :  Fifty-three  species  from  the 
Wealden  onward. 

pal'-n-dine,  a,  [Lat.  pahts.  genit.  paludlt 
=  a  marsh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh  ; 
marshy. 

pal-u-din'-I-dw,  ft,  pi.     {Mod.  Lat  paht- 
<;;«(«);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  Holostomata.  Shell 
conical  or  globular,  with  a  thick  olive-green 
epidermis,  aperture  rounded  ;  peristome  con- 
tinuous, entire ;  operculura  homy  or  shelly, 
as  a  rule  concentric.  Animal  with  a  broad 
muzzle,  and  long  slender  tentacles.  From 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world. 
Chief  genera:  Paludina,  Ampnllaria,  and 
Valvata.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

i  pa-lu'-dln-ous,  o.  (Lat  pains,  genit.  palu- 
din  =  a  marsh.]  Pertaining  to  marshes  or 
fens ;  marshy. 

1  pa-lu'-di-oiis,  a.  [Lat  palvdotus.]  Fenny, 
marshy,  boggy.  (Goudea:  Teart  oj  tlie  Church, 
p.  60.) 

pal  -  u'-  do  -  mus,  ».  [Lat  jxilus  =  a  marsh, 
and  domus  —  a  house.] 

Zml. :  A  genus  of  Melaniadie.  The  shell  Is 
tnrbinated,  smooth,  or  coronated ;  the  outer 
lip  crenulated,  olivaceous,  with  dark-brown 
spiral  lines.  Species  twenty-five  (r),  all  recent, 
from  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  &C. 

pal'-u-dose,  o.    [Lat.  paliidosm  =  marshy.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Pertaining  to  marshes 
marshy. 
2.  Bot :  Growing  in  marshes  or  fens. 

pa'-lus  (pi.  pa'-li),  ».  [Lat  m  a  stake,  prop, 
stay,  or  pole.) 

Zool.  (PI.):  Small  processes  occaslonallj 
existing  between  the  septa  and  columella  o 
certain  corals.  (Duncan.) 

•  pa-lus'-tral. «  pa-lus'-trine,  a.  [Lat  f» 

luitrit,  from  ;wft«  =  a  bog,  a  marsh.)  Marshj 
boggy,  paludose. 

pal'-y  (1),  a.  (Eng.  pale  (1), 

«• ;  -v-} 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to 
a  field  when  divided  into 
four  »r  more  equal  parts 
by  perpendicular  lines  :  It 
Is  then  termed  paly  of  so 
many  pieces  i  as.  paly  of 
six  arg.  and  gules.  I-A«.¥. 

f  Pall   tmrulu  is  when  the  divisions 
again  cut  by  diagonal  partition  lines,  eithe 
dexter  or  sinister. 


pal'-J^  (2),  a.    [Eng.  pal(e),  a.;  -».]     Pal«, 

palish,  dim. 

"  A.pall  light,  uof  tb«  <kwnlnu.  .'.one." 

Soott:  V"'t  Uudervik,  zlu. 

paT-y1,  «.    (Etym.  doubtful.]    A  roll  of  bran, 

such  as  is  given  to  hounds. 

"  Palt  of  bryn.    (7a«/afrr«nt."— Prompt  Pan. 

para,  ».  [Either  forpaim  =  victory,  cf.  trump, 
from  triumph,  or  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  pum- 
phite  =  t\ie  knave  of  clubs.)  The  knave  of 
clubs. 

"  Ev*n  mighty  pam  that  klnCT  and  qneena  o'erthrew." 
Fopt:  Rap*  aftto  L<x*,  lil.  «L 

pirn'  ban  man'-ijhc,  «.  [Tamil.]  The  nativa 
name  for  a  canoe  used  on  the  Malabar  coast 
for  conveying  persons  on  the  rivers  and  b;u-k- 
waters.  They  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,  not  more  than  three  feet  in  beam,  and 
are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree.  The  largest 
are  rowed  by  about  twenty  men,  double- 
banked,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  They  are  also  called  Serpent-boats, 
or  Snake-boats. 

pa-ment,  *  paw-meat,  ».  [L»t.  pavimm- 
turn.]  A  pavement. 

"  The  pament  of  haven  may  lykened  be 
TUle  a  jjament  of  pwcyouse  stAliea. 

fampo!*  :  Pricl  of  Camcicnce,  9,m 

parnp,  *  pampe,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  pamptn^ 
to  live  luxuriously,  from  jampe  =  pap  ;  Ger. 
pampen,  pampeln  =  to  cram,  to  pamper,  from 
pampe=  to  thick  broth,  pap.)  To  feed  luxu- 
riously ;  to  pamper. 

•  He  stlireth  hem  to  pappe  and  pampe  her  8el«oh." 

—  llrli;i,ia  Antijua,  I.  41. 

pam'-pas,  t.  pi.    [Peruv.  pampa  =  a  plain.] 

Phys.  Geag.  :  Properly  treeless  pasture 
land  covered  with  grass,  but  used  more  com- 
prehensively for  the  whole  table-land  of  South 
America,  from  the  boundary  of  Brazil,  where 
the  regular  seasons  of  the  tropics  cease,  across 
the  states  of  La  Plata  and  Patagonia  nearly  to 
Cape  Horn.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
botanical  zones :  the  Interior  North-western 
Chanar-steppe,  the  True  Pampas,  and  the 
southern  plains  of  Patagonia.  (Tkame.) 

pampas-eat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  pajeros  ;  about  eqnal  In  size  to 
the  European  Wild  Cat  (Fells  catns),  but  of 
stouter  form,  with  a  smaller  head  and  a 
shorter  tail.  Fur  very  long,  pale  yellow-gray 
in  colour,  with  numerous  Irregular  oblique 
stripes  along  the  sides ;  broad  black  hands  on 
legs ;  belly  white.  The  specific  name  is  from 
Spanish  paja  (  =  straw),  from  the  animal 
frequenting  reedy  places.  It  is  common  over 
the  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America.  (Darwin :  Zool.  Beagle,  IL  18, 19.) 

pampas-clay,  s. 

PelroJ. :  A  bluish  clay  occurring  In  beds  of 
great  thickness,  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  It  is  ossiferous. 

pampas-grass,  a, 

Hot. :  Gynerium  argenteum,  rivalling  tha 
bamboo  in  height,  Inhabiting  the  pampas. 

pam-pe'-an,  a.  [Eng.  pampas) ;  -ean.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  pampas  or  treeless  plains 
of  South  America. 

pampcan  formation, «. 

Geol. :  A  formation  deposited  and  npheaved 
since  the  present  Atlantic  mollusea  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  Mr.  Darwin  found  in 
this  formation  remains  of  the  extinct  genera 
Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Mylodon,  Glypto- 
don,  Toxodon,  Macraiichenia,  &c.  Such  a 
relationship  seemed  to  him  to  exist  between 
the  extinct  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting 
the  region,  that  he  inferred  the  one  had  de- 
scended from  the  other. 

pam'-per,  *pam-plr,».(.  [A  frequent  from 
pamp  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  feed  luxuriously;   to  Indulge  with 
rich  or  luxurious  food  ;  to  glut. 

"To  pamper  him  cannot  be  the  way  to  tame  Dim."— « 

South :  Vermont,  vuL  VL,  aer.  a. 

2.  To  gratify  to  the  full ;  to  Indulge  to  ex- 
cess. 

"Topamiwr  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 
OatdmUlt:  DafrMI  r 

pam'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PAMPER.] 

1.  Fed  luxuriously  or  richly;  indulged  to 
excess ;  gratified  to  the  full. 

-  Here  the  ml  croaa,  for  utill  the  crou  In  here  .  .  . 
Forget*  that  pride  to  p<\r.<p*r'd  prleathood  dear. 

Byron  t  CtnbU  Barold.  U.  44. 


b<5>;  ptfitt,  J6>1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin.  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-oian,   tlau  =  slia.ru   -Uon,  -«ion  =  shftn ;  -tlon.  -oioa  —  cbiln,   -cloua,  -tioos,  -*ious  =  shus.   -ble,  -«Ue,  to.  =  bel,  dek 
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pamporedness— pananglican 


*  2.  Of  luxuriant  growth  ;  overweighted 
with  foliage  and  fruit. 

"  Fruit-tree*  overwood  reach'd  too  far 
Thi-ir  pamper'd  boughs."      Milton  :  P.  I...  T.  114. 

•  pam'-pered-ne'sa,   «.      [Eng.    pampered; 
-nens.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pampered. 

**  According  to  the  height  of  their  feet,  so  was  their 
vamperedneu  and  pride."— Bp.  Ball:  Sard  Text* 
\Hotea  xiil.  6). 

pam'-per-er.  «.  [Eng.  pamper;  -«r.J  One 
who  or  that  which  pampers. 

"  Making  speech  the  »omj»er»r  of  lust." 

Cmcper  :  Conversation,  48. 

*  pam'-per-ize,    v.t.     [Eng.   pamper;   ~iu.] 
To  pamper. 

yam  per'  6,  s.  [SpMlit.  =  the  pampas-wind.] 
A.  violent  westerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
which  sweeps  over  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  often  doing  great  damage,  and  felt 
far  out  at  sea, 

pam  pha  gua,  *.  [Gr.  wanQayo*  (pampha- 
gos)  =  (as  adj.)  all  devouring,  (as  subst.)  one  of 
Action's  dogs.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  freshwater  Rhizopods, 
order  Filosa.  Carapace,  none ;  protopodia 
protrasible  from  only  one  extremity  of  the 
body. 

pam  -phi-la,  t.  [Gr.  iret^iAa  (pamphila), 
fern,  of  wdfj.<f)t\Qs  (pamphilos)  —  beloved  of  all.] 
I'.nt'im.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Hesperiidtt.  Pamphila  comma  is  the  Pearl- 
•kipper  <q.v.).  !'•  sylixtnns,  the  Large  Skipper, 
and  P.  linea,  the  Small  Skipper,  frequent 
thickets  and  woods,  P.  Action  is  nearly  con- 
fined to  Lulworth,  in  Dorsetshire. 

pam-phfi  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  iraM4>iAoc  (pampkilos) 
=  beloved  of  "all,  ir<yt  (pain)  =  vav  (pan)  = 
all,  and  $t'Ao«  (phitos)  =  beloved.) 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pamphilieee 
(q.v.). 

pam  phfl-I-e  -ee,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pamphi- 
Ii(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -«e.j 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Styracacea,  having  the 
corolla  valvate. 

>am  phlet,  -pam'-flet,  *  paun  net, 
*  pam  fil-et,>'.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Various  etymologies  have  been  suggested,  as 
(1)  O.  Fr.  paume  =  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
feuillet  =a  leaf  of  a  book  (Pegge);  (2)  8p. 
papeleta  =  &  written  slip  of  paper,  a  written 
newspaper,  by  the  insertion  of  the  nasal,  as 
in  Dut.  pampier=  paper  (Wedgwood) ;  (3) 
Lat.  Pamphila  =  a  female  historian  of  the  first 
century,  who  wrote  numerous  epitomes 
(Skeat);  (4)Fr.  par  un  filet  =  (stitched)  by  a 
thread.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  book  or  treatise  consisting  of  a 
few  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together,  but  not 
bound ;  a  short  essay  or  treatise,  generally  on 
•ome  subject  of  merely  temporary  interest  or 
minor  importance. 

Tf  Pamphlets  seem  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
during  the  Reformation  controversy. 

*  2.  A  writing  of  any  kind  ;  a  document. 

"With  written  pamphleti  ntutliously  devised." 

ShaJtttp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  111.  L 

H  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  A  work  consisting  of  more  than 
one  sheet  and  not  over  five.    It  has  a  paper 
cover,  if  any. 

2.  Law:  By  10  Anne,  c.  Ifl,   §  113,  it  was 
enacted  that  any  one  selling  a  pamphlet  which 
had  not  on  it  the  publishers  name  should  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.    The  act  was  re- 
pealed by  33  &  34  Viet,  c.  99. 

•  pam  phlSt,  v.i.  [PAMPHLET,  $.}  To  write 
short  essays  or  pamphlets. 

"  t  rat  pen  to  paper,  and  something  I  have  done, 
though  in  a  )>oor  pamphleting  way.'— Bowel, 

pam  phlet  oer',  «.  [Eng.  pamphlet;  -etr.] 
A  writer  of  pamphlets ;  a  scribbler  of  small 
books. 

"An  author  dwindled  to  a  pampAMMr* 

Drydtn;  SuumCubfut, 

pam-phlet-eeY,  v.i.  [PAMPHLETEER,  a.] 
To  write  or  scribble  pamphlets. 

"ControTereieB  were  carried  on  through  the  re- 
•trlcted  and  cumbersome  means  of  pamphleteering."— 
Rev.  A.  Weir,  in  Church  A  Age,  1870,  p.  472. 

-pfl'-I-o'n,    *pam-pfl'-|-an,    s. 

:ym.  doubtful.] 


1.  A  coat  of  different  colours  formerly  worn 
by  servants. 

"  Lolio's  sfde  coat  is  rough  pampiHan." 

Ball. -Satin*.  IV.  II.  If. 

2.  A  kind  of  fur. 

*  pam  pin  a  -tlon,  «.      [Lat.  pampintu  =  a 
tendra]     Pulling  leaves  that  are  too  thick. 
(Bateman:  Upon  Bartholome,  1582.) 

pam-pln  I  form,  a.  [Lat.  pampiniis  =  & 
tendril,  and  forma  =  form.]  Like  a  tendril  in 
form ;  resembling  a  tendril  or  tendrils ;  ap- 
plied in  anatomy  to  the  spermatic  arteries  and 
veins. 

•  pam-pre,  v.t.    [PAMPBR.) 

pam -pre  (re  as  er).  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
pumpinui  =  a  tendril.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  ornamentation  consisting 
of  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  with  which  the 
hollows  of  the  circumvolutions  of  twisted 
columns  are  sometimes  decorated. 

p&n  (1),  "  panne,  s.  [A.  8.  panne ;  cog.  with 
IceL  panna  ;  Sw.  panna  ;  Dan.  pande  ;  Dut. 
pan;  Ger.  pfanne ;  Ir.  panna;  Wei.  pan ;  from 
Low  Lat.  panna,  from  Lat.  patina  =  a  shallow 
bowl,  a  pan,  a  basin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds. 

(1)  A  vessel  of  tin,   iron,  or  other  metal, 
generally  rather  shallow,  and  chiefly  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

"A  pan    of    clmrcoej    was     lighted." — J/acaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  zv. 

(2)  A  pond  or  vessel  for  evaporating  salt- 
water to  obtain  salt     [SALTPAN.] 

(3)  A   natural    pond,  containing   fresh  or 
salt-water,  or  only  mud. 

(4)  The  powder-cavity  of  the  flint-lock  flre- 
arm. 

"Our  attempt*,  to  fire  the  gunpowder  in  the  pan  of 
the  pistol,  succeeded  not."—  BoyU  t  Work*.  L  si. 

(5)  A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver. 

(6)  Anything  hollow ;  the  skull,  the  cra- 
nium :  as,  the  brain-pan. 

*'  He  toke  away  the  p>mni, 
of  wbiche  he  eaide  he  wolde  make 
A  cuppe."  Qotoer:  C.  A.t  I 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  [HARD-PAW]. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  socket  or  sole  for  a  hinge. 

(2)  A  square  of  framing  in  half-timbered 
houses.    (Gwilt.) 

3.  In    the   manufacturing    arU:   [EvAPOR- 
ATING-PAN,  VACUUM-PAN]. 

4.  Metall. :  A  name  applied  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  amalgamator  consisting  of  an  open 
metallic  vestiel  in  which  all  the  comminuted 
ore  and  quicksilver  are  ground  together  by 
rotating  mullers. 

5.  Soap-making :  Soap-pans  are  made  with 
a  wooden  frame  and  an  iron  bottom  ;  called, 
respectively,  the  curb  and  the  pan. 

6.  Tin-plate  Making:  A  cold  pot  with  a 
grating  at  the  bottom  in  which  tinned  iron- 
plate  is  put  on  edge  to  drain  and  cooL     It  is 
the  fourth  in  the  series  of  iron  pots  and  pans 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate. 

H  (1)  A  ftash  i«  the  pan :  [FLASH  (2\  *.,  flf)]. 

*  (2)  To  savour  of  the  pan :  To  savour  of  the 
source  whence    it    proceeds ;    to  betray    Its 
origin.     (Bradford:    Works  (Parker  Society), 
it  160.) 

(3)  To  savour  of  the  frying-pan  :  To  savour 
of   heresy.       From    the   analogous    French 
phrase  (sentir  le  fagot),   there  would  appear 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  ancient  punishment 
for  heresy. 

"  Bishop  Nix  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  Infamous 

for  his  activity  in  this  persecution,  tued  to  call  the 

persona  whom    he    suspected    of    heretical   opinions 

men  favouring  of  the  frying-pan.'"— Southey  :  Book 

ttf  the  Church,  ch.  xi. 

*  pan-pudding,  s.    A  pancake. 

"  To  devour  .  .  .  cream  and  custards,  flapjacks,  and 

pan-pui/dinyt." — Broomc  :  Jovial  Crete.  IL 

Pan  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Class.  Mythol :  Pan,  the  chief  rural  divinity 
of  the  Greeks.  He  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds,  and  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  son  of 
Mercury.  He  was  represented  with  the  head 
and  breast  of  an  elderly  man,  while  his  lower 
parts  were  like  the  hind-quarters  of  a  goat, 
whose  horns  he  likewise  bore  on  his  forehead. 
His  emblems  were  the  shepherd's  crook  and 
pipe  of  seven  reeds,  his  own  invention.  The 


name  Pan  is  possibly  derived  from  pa-,  root 
of  Greek  n-areo^at  (=  to  eat,  to  feed)  aud  Lat. 
posco (=  to  feed,  to  pasture);  but  its  etymo- 
logy is  doubtful. 

pan's  pipes,  *.  pi.    [PANPIPE.] 
pan  (3),  «.    [Hind.,  &c.]    The  betel  leaf. 

pan(l),  v.t.    [PAN  (!),«.] 

Mining:  To  clear  from  dirt  or  refuse  by 
washing  in  a  pan. 

IT  To  pan  out:  To  give  a  result  or  return 
(American). 

*  pan  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob.  from  Fr.  pan ;  Lat 

pannus  —  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  ]>atch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  join  or  fit  together ;  to  unite, 
to  close  together. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  unite,  to  Join,  to  agree. 

"  Weal  and  women  cannot  pan. 
But  wo  and  women  can.  Old  /YoterA. 

pan-,  pan-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  neut.  sing  of  irar 
CP<")i  genit.  irairoc  (pantos)  =  all.]  A  prefix 
denoting  all,  everything,  everyway,  altogether. 

pan'-a-base,  pan-a-ba'-Hte,  *.  [Pref. 
pan-,  and  Eng.  oase.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  TETBAHRDRITB  (q.v.). 

*  pan -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  pan  (2),  «.,  and 
Likely'to  agree. 

pan-a-$e'-a,    *  pan  a-cho6-  a,    *  pan  a 
cee,  s.      [Lat.  panacea,   from  Gr.   Trai-dxtia 
(panakeia)  —  fern.  sing,  of  iravaKtux  (panakeios) 
=  alt-healing  :    nav   (pan)  =  everything,  ana 
axeofjiai  (aktomai)  =  to  heal ;  Fr.  panacee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  remedy  for  all  complainta 
or  cases  ;  a  universal  remedy ;  a  catholicon. 

**  What  sovereign  med'cinecan  its  course  reclaim* 
What,  but  the  Poet's  panacea— Shame  T  " 

WMtthead:  Spittle  to  Dr.  Thornton. 

2.  Bot. :    A   herb,    called     also    All-heal. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  32.) 

*  pan  a-9c'-anf  o.     [Eng.  pana«(a);  -an.] 
Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  a  panacea, 

pa  nacho;  s.     [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  penachet  from  Tat 

j>enna  =  a  feather; 
Ital.  pennachio.] 

1.  Arch. :  The 
French    name    for 
the  triangular  sur- 
face of  a  pendentive  (q.v.). 

2.  Old  Arm.  :  A  plume  or 
bunch  of  feathers  set  upright 
upon  the  helmet.    They  were 
rarely  worn  before  the  time 

of  Henry  V.  PANACHE. 

pa  na   da,  pa  na  -do,  pa  nadc',  s.    [Sp. 

panada ;  Fr.  panadet  from  Lat.  panis  —  bread ; 
Ital.panodo.] 

1.  A  food  or  dish  made  by  boiling  bread  in 
water  to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  and  then 
sweetening  it. 

2.  A  batter  for   mixing  with    fbrcemeata, 
and  anciently  employed  for  basting. 


*  pan-ado'  «.    [A.N.] 
Inife. 


A  kind  of  two-edged 


pan  a  gae-i'-nse,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  pan- 
agce(us);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inos.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae  (q.v.). 
The  forefeet  in  the  males  have  two  or  three 
dilated  joints.  Generally,  they  have  four  red 
spots  on  the  elytra,  so  arranged  as  to  make, 
with  the  dark  background,  a  cross. 

p&n-a-gaa'-UB,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Or. 
a-yaios  (agaios)  =  admirable.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Panajjtaeinae.  Panagceus  Cruxmajor  is  common 
in  Britain. 

Pan  a  ma , ».    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  the  isthmus  joining 
North  and  South  America. 

Panama-hat,  s.  A  leaf  hat  made  In 
Ecuador  and  New  Grenada  of  the  undeveloped 
leaf  of  Carludovica  palmata. 

pan  a  mor'  i-can,  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or 
including  the  whole  of  America. 

pan-&n'-gU-Can,  a.  [Pret  pan-,  and  Eng, 
anglican.}  A  term  applied  to  an  assembly  of 
delegates,  holding  Episcopalian  doctrines,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

^    A    Pananglican    Synod     consisting    of 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son  ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  00  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qa  =  kw» 
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•eventy-five  British,  Colonial,  and  American 
Protestant  Bishops,  met  at  Lambeth  Palace 
from  Sept  24,  to  Dec.  10,  186T. 

*  pan-a-ref,  s.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  aperr) 
{arete)  —  goodness,  excellence.]     The  all-vir- 
tuous One,  i.e.t  God,    (Davies :   Holy  lioode, 
p.  13.) 

*  p&n-ar'-mon-jf,  *.    [Gr.  wavapiJ.6vi<K  (pan- 
armonios)  =  all  harmonious.)    A  general  con- 
sensus or  agreement. 

"Pimsophy,  by  it*  owoe  desirable  panarmony,  or 
genenill  agreement,  will  be  fit  and  convenient. ' — 
Cameniuu :  /'art.  of  Univ.  Knowledge  (ed.  Collier;,  p.  52. 

-r-y,  a.  &  5.    [Lat.  panis  =  bread.] 
A.  As  adj. ;   Of  or  pertaining  to  bread ; 
used  for  making  bread. 

*  B.  As  svbst.  :  A  storehouse  for  bread ;  a 
pantry.    (Halliwell) 

panary- fermentation,  s.  The  fer- 
mentation of  bread.  [FERMENTATION.] 

Fan-ath-S-nae-a,  *.  pi.    [Or.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  greatest  of  the  Athenian 
festivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
(Athene)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erich- 
thonius,  who  originally  called  it  Atheneea 
('Adijcota),  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Panathenwa  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  uniting  into  one  state  the  dif- 
ferent Independent  communities  into  which 
Attica  had  been  previously  divided. 

Pan  ath-e-nae  -an,  a.  [Eng.t  &c.  Pa.no- 
thenos(a);  auff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  festivals  described  above. 

[PANATilEN-GA.] 
"None  BO  glorioiu  garland  crown  oil   the  feast  Pan- 

athenaan 

As  tliia  wreath  too  frail  to  fetter  fast  the  Cyprian 
dove,"  A.  C,  Swinburne;  Atheiu. 

*  pan-a-try,  «.    [PANTBT.] 

pa'-nax,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irava£  (panax)  = 
a  plant,  Pastinaca  Opopanax.] 

Botany : 

L  A  genus  of  Araliacese.  Calyx  obso- 
letely  five-toothed,  petals  five,  stamens  five, 
alternate  with  them ;  fruit  succulent,  com- 
pressed, orbicular ;  two  to  three-celled,  cells 
one-seeded.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Panax 
Ginseng  is  the  Chinese  Ginseng  (q.v.).  The 
bitter-sweet  root  of  P.  quinqnefoliuin  is  also 
medicinal ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for  liquorice, 
and  also  as  a  substitute  for  Ginseng.  P. 
fniticosus  and  P.  cochleatus  are  used  in  the  Mo- 
luccas as  fragrant  stomachics.  The  berries  of 
P.  Anisum  smell  like  anise. 

*  2.  A  plant  of  uncertain  identity,  used  in 
Incantations. 

"  '  What  have  you  gathered  T ' — 
'  Hemlock,  adders'  tongues,  panax.' " 

Middleton:  Witch. 

P&U  cake,  s.     [Eng.  pan  (1),  s.,  and  cake.] 

1.  Cook. :  A  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  in  a 
pan. 

"A  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour,  they 
were  good  pancaJcet.  — SHaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  L  2. 

2.  Leather:    A  factitious  leather  made  of 
•craps  agglutinated  by  cement  or  glue,  and 
pressed  into  a  flat  cake  for  insoles,  &c. 

pancake-ice,  s.  Ice  resulting  from  snow 
falling  into  the  sea  without  thawing,  and,  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  driven  into  pancake 
forms  which  offer  no  solid  obstruction,  but 
hamper  a  vessel  more  than  small  ice.  (Ld- 
cher :  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages  ;  Glass.) 

Pancake-Tuesday,  s.  Shrove-Tuesday. 

*  pan   carte,    *  pan-Chart,  s.      [Fr.  pan- 
carte,  from  Low  Lat.  pancarta,  from  Gr.  irav 
(pan)  =  all,  and  Lat.  charta  =  a  chart.]  A  royal 
charter  confirming  a  subject  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  his  possessions. 

"  An  old  pant-hart  or  record  which  he  had  wen. ' — 
B<»linthed:  Richard  L  (an.  1196). 

p&nch,  s.    [PAUNCH.] 

Naut. :  A  strong,  thick  mat,  fastened  on 
yards  to  prevent  friction. 

pan  chion,  s.    [PANSHOM.] 

*  pan  chres -tos,  s.      [Gr.  irav  (pan)  =  all, 
everything,  and  xpn<rro«  (chrestos)  =:  good,  use- 
ful]   A  panacea. 

panch'-way,  s.  [Hind,  panso'i.]  A  Bengal 
four-oared  boat  for  passengers.  Also  written 
paunchwas. 


*  pan-era' -tian,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pancratium); 
Eng.  adj.  sutf,  -an.]    Pertaining  to  the  pan- 
cratium ;  pancratic. 

*  pan-era  -tiast  (ti  as  shi),  a.    [Lat  pan- 
cratiastes;  Gr.  nayitpariatrr^^  (pangkratiastes)t 
from  ira.yKpa.7t.ov  (pangkration)  —  pancratium 
(q.v.).  ]    A  combatant  or  competitor  in  the 
pancratium. 

*  pan  era  ti  as'-tic  (tl  as  shi),  a.    [Eng. 
pancratiast ;  -ic.\     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pancratium  ;  pancratic. 

*  pau-crat -ic,   *  pan-crat'-Jck,   'pan 
crat'  ic  al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  pancratium) ; 
-ic;  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancratium. 

2.  Athletic ;  excelling  in  athletic  or  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

"  He  was  the  moat  pancratical  man  in  Greece."— 
Browne.'  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vii,  ch.  xviii. 

pancratic  eye  piece,  «. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece  (for  telescope  or  micro- 
scope) in  which  the  lenses  can  be  placed  in 
various  positions,  so  as  (without  other  altera- 
tion of  the  instrument)  to  vary  the  magnifying 
power. 

pan  era  tl  um  (t  as  sh),  *.  [Lat,  from 
Gr.  trayicpaTiQv  (pangkration),  from  ira-yKparrj^ 
(pangkrates)  =  all-powerful,  from  wav  (pan)  = 
all,  every  thing,  and  Kpa.Tos(kratos)=  strength.] 

*  1.  Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  contests  in 
the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece,  in  which 
boxing  and  wrestling  were  united. 

2.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Narcisseae.  It  consists 
of  handsome  bulbous  plants,  of  which  about 
thirty  species  are  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
flowers  are  white,  more  rarely  yellow.  The 
bulbs  of  Pancratium  maritimum  are  emetic. 

pan' -ere  as,  «.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  wayjcpeas 
(pangkreas)  =  the  sweetbread ;  lit  =  all-flesh  : 
from  iriv  (pan)  =  all,  everything,  and  *p«'a« 
(kreas)  —  flesh.] 

Anat. :  An  organ  situated  within  the  curve 
formed  by  the  duodenum  ;  its  main  duct 
opening  into  the  intestine  there,  and  secret- 
ing the  pancreatic  fluid,  which  resembles 
saliva,  the  gland  itself  resembling  the  sali- 
vary glands.  Its  function  is  to  secrete  this 
fluid  which  has  a  strong  digestive  action  ou 
starchy  matter,  and  in  a  less  degree  ou  fatty 
matters  and  albuminoid  substances. 

pan  ere  at  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  ird-yiepeas  (pangkreas), 
genit.  7roy<cpe'aTo?  (pangkreatos);  Ital.  pancre- 
atico,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancreas ; 
contained  in  the  pancreas.  There  are  a  pan- 
creatic artery,  plexus,  and  vein. 

pancreatic-duct,  s. 

Anat. :  A  duct  traversing  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  pancreas  from  left  to  right.  Called 
also  the  Canal  of  Wirsung,  he  having  been  its 
discoverer, 

pan-cre-at-l-co-,  pref.  [Eng.  pancreatic; 
-o  connect.!  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

pancrcatico  duodenal,  a. 

Anat. :  Connecting  the  pancreas  and  the 
duodenum.  There  is  a  superior  and  an  in- 
ferior pancreatico-duodenal  artery. 

pan  ere  a  tine,  *.  [Gr.  irdy*p««  (pang- 
kreas), genit  jray«p«aTOs  (pangkreatos);  -in* 
(Cftm-).J 

Chem. :  A  slightly  viscid  fluid,  obtained  by 
digesting  in  alcohol  the  pancreas  of  recently- 
killed  animals  freed  from  fat.  It  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  appears  to  contain  a  nitrogenous  principle 
resembling  diastase.  It  possesses  the  proper- 
ties of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  fat  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  and  of  dissolving 
albumin  and  fibrin,  and  is  frequently  given  to 
stimulate  the  digestion  of  fatty  compounds. 

pan-cre  a  ti  tis,  «.     [Gr.  weiyKpeas  (pang- 
kreas), genit.  ttryxpearoc  (pangkreatos) ;   sutf. 
-itis.} 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

pan'-cre  a  tize,  v.t.  To  treat,  or  emulsify, 
with  pancreatioe  (q.v.). 

pa'n'-cre'-a^told,  «.  [Or.  ir&yKpea.^  (pang- 
kreas)t  genit.  ira.ynpia.ros  (pangkreatos),  and 
elfios  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  resembling  the  pancreas 
In  structure.  (Dunglison.) 


*  pan   9y,  *.    [PANSY.] 

pand,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pond  =  a  skirt ;  Fr.  pente  = 
=  a  valance.]  A  valance;  a  narrow  curtain 
attached  to  the  top  or  lower  part  of  a  bed. 
(Scotch.) 

pan -da,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Ailurus  fulgens,  the  Wan,  or  Red 
Bear-cat,  from  the  eastern  Himalayas  and 
Thibet  Rich  red  chestnut  on  upper,  black 
on  lower  surface  and  limbs  ;  snout  and  inside 
of  ears  white ;  tail,  bushy,  reddish-brown, 
and  indistinctly  ringed.  Total  length  about 
thirty  inches.  Its  progression  is  plantigrade, 
and  the  claws  are  semi -re  tractile.  In  habits 
and  in  its  main  anatomical  characters  it  is 
decidedly  ursine. 

pan-da-na  -90  SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pandan- 
(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bo/.;  Screw-pines  ;  an  order  of  Bndogens, 
alliance  A  rales.   It  consists  of  trees  or  bushes, 
sometimes  sending  down  aerial  roots,  some- 
times weak  and  decumbent.     Leaves  imbri- 
cated, in  three  rows,  long,  linear,  amplexicaul, 
generally  with  spiny  margins,  floral  leaves 
smaller  and  often  spathaceous.     Flowers  uni- 
sexual or  polygamous ;  naked,  or  with  a  few 
scales,  arranged  on  a  wholly  covered  spadix. 
Stamens  many,  anthers  two  to  four-celled, 
ovaries  generally  collected  in  parcels,  fruit 
either  fibrous  one-seeded  drupes  usually  in 
parcels,  or   many-celled   berries  with  poly- 
spermous  cells.     Akin  to  Typhaceee.    Found 
in  most  tropical  islands,  especially  the  Isle 
of  France  ;  and  in  Brazil,  Peru,  &c.    Tribee 
two,  PandaneseandCyclantheae(q.v.).  Genera 
seven  or  more.     Species  about  seventy-five 

[NlPA.] 

2.  Palceont.  :    Apparently  from  the  Oolite 
onward.    [NIPADITES,  PODOCABYA], 

pan  da-ne  as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pandan(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Pan- 
danacesB  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are  simple,  the 
flowers  naked. 

pan-da'-nus,  *.  [Latinised  from  Malay  pan- 
dang  =•  conspicuous.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pandanacese 
(q.v.).  The  leaves  are  simple,  the  flowers 
dioecious,  the  fruit  a  globular  or  oblong  head 
consisting  of  many  ovaries,  each  with  a  single 
seed.  Thirty  or  more  species  are  known, 
chiefly  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands.  Most  of  them  are  bushes 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  growing  together,  and 
constituting  a  nearly  impenetrable  jungle  of 
prickly  leaves  and  aerial  roots.  Pandanus 
Candelabrum  is  the  Chandelier  tree  of  Guiana. 
The  leaves  of  P.  utilis,  the  Vacoa  or  Vacoua 
tree  of  the  mountains,  are  made  into  bags  to 
contain  sugar,  or  fish.  The  seeds  of  various 
species  are  eaten.  P.  odoratissimus,  the  Fra- 
grant Screw-pine,  is  wild  on  the  coasts  of 
India,  Burmah,  the  Andamans,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  are  recommended 
by  Prof.  Watt  for  paper-making.  The  floral 
leaves,  raw  or  boiled,  are  eaten  in  India. 
Mr.  Baden  Powell  says  that  attar  of  roses  is 
obtained  from  the  flowers.  They  are  eatable, 
and  in  India  are  reckoned  aphrodisiac. 

pan  dar,  *  pan-dare,  s.  [From  Pandarus, 
who  is  said  to  have  procured  for  Troilus  the 
love  and  good  graces  of  Chryseis.] 

1.  A  pander,  a  pimp,  a  procurer ;  an  aban- 
doned wretch  who  ministers  to  the  lust  of 
others  ;  a  male  bawd. 

"  The  pandar  w»  insured  that  a  Christian  man 
might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carrying  letten 
and  messages  between  married  woiueu  and  their  gal- 
hints." — Mucaulnjf  :  Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  ministers  to  the 
gratification  of  any  of  the  baser  passions. 

"Poetry  itooped  to  be  the  pandar  of  every  low 
desire,"— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng,,  ch.  ii. 

*  pan'-dar-Ifm,  *  pan'-der-inu,  s.  [Eng. 
pandar ;' -ism.]    The  employment  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  pandar ;  pimping. 

"We  ihuw  no  arts  of  Lydlan  panderirm," 

Jfiiainyer;  Roman  Actor,  L  t. 

*  pan'-dar-ize,  *  pan   dar  iso,  v.i.    [Eng. 
pandar ;'  -ize.]    To  act  the  part  of  a  pandar. 

"  Cheating,  theft,  and  pandarit'tng,  or  may  be  flab 
t«ry."— Taylor ;  The  Bog  hath  lott  hit  Pearl,  i.  i. 

*  pan' -dar -oils,  a.    [Eng.  pandar;  -out.. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  pandar  • 
panderly.    (Middleton :  Witch,  Hi.  2.) 


boll,  bo> ;  po*ut,  Jowl ;  oat,  90 U,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-elan,  -tian  -  shnn.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun*    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ~  fthua.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  ----  b«l,  del. 
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p£n  da  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pandatio  =  a  bending, 
from  panda  =  to  bend.] 

Arch.  :  A  yielding  or  bending  in  the  middle. 
(Weale.) 

Pan  -de'  -an,  a.  (Eng,,  &c.  Pan;  A  con- 
nective;  -tan.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god 
Pan, 


Pandean-pipes,  5. 
PANPIPES  (q.v.> 


The   same   as 


"  The  wind  playing    PandMut-ptpm."—  JTiadtrray  : 
y  tfentMiOo 


Shabby  t 


y.  oh.  iv. 


pan  dec  t,  s.  [0.  Fr.  pandectet,  from  Lat. 
paiuUoUts,  accus.  of  pandecta1,  the  title  of  the 
collection  of  Roman  laws  made  by  order  of 
Justinian,  A.D.  633  ;  frum  Gr.  iravfaxnpi  (pan- 
dektf-s)  •=  all  -receiving  ;  n-apJe'Krat  (pandeltui) 
=  pandects,  from  iriv  (pan)  —  all,  everything, 
and  St\oftat  (dechonal)  =  to  receive.] 

1.  Law  (Pi.)  :  The  digest  of  the  Roman  civil 
law,  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  by  him 
given  the  authority  and  force  of  law. 

"  Pandectae,  la  fifty  books,  containing  «u  abstract 
of  the  decisions.  conjecture*,  controversies.  and  ques- 
tions of  the  most  celebrated  Human  Jurist*.  The  sub. 
•tauoe  of  two  thousand  treati*--*  was  cumi>ri«ed  tn  tliis 
abridgment,  This  task  was  executed  in  three  years 
(A.U.  MO—  MS),  by  a  commission  of  seventeen  jurUU. 
headed  by  Trlhonian,  The  Code,  the  PnatHctt.  and 


the  Institute*,  wen  declared  to   b«  the 
system  of  civil  JurUpruileuce ;   they  aJoue   were  *.(- 
mi  Lted  iu  the  triliuiuUs,  and  they  alone  were  Uught  in 
the  academies  of  Rome.  Constantinople,  aud  Berytu*." 


•an  Anfiyuitif*.  p.  34*. 

*  2.  A  comprehensive  treatise  on  any  sub- 
ject 

**  Thus  thon,  by  means,  which  th'  ancients  nerer  took, 
A.  iHtndcct  mak  «t.  and  universal  book.'* 

Donne  -•  Mr.  T.  Voryaft  Cruditie*. 

*  pan-dom'-Io,  a.  [Lat.  jxtndemvs,  from  pref. 
pan-,  and  Gr.  oV^ios  (demos)  =  a  people;  Fr. 
pamiemique.]  Incident  to  a  whole  people  or 
nation  ;  epidemic. 

"Those  Instances  bring  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pandemick,  or  emlemick,  or  nUbcr  verna- 
cular disease  to  England." — Harvey :  On  Coniumptton. 


pan  de  mo  nl  um,  pan-d»  mo'-ni- 
ftm,  *.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  oWpup  (daimon), 
genit,  &a.ifj.ovo<;  (daimonos)  =  a  demon.] 

*  1.  The  abode  of  demons  or  evil  spirita  : 
bell. 

"Pandemonium,  the  high  cnpital. 
Of  Satan."  MUton  :  P.  L,.  L  758. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  utter  lawlessness,  dis- 
order, or  crime. 

"To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hell*." 

Byron:  Afiltetch. 

pan'  der,  ».     [PANDAB.]    A  pandar,  a  pimp. 
"  Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour. 


pan'-der,  v.t.  it,  i.    [PANDER,  «.] 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  pimp  for  ;  to  minister  to 

the  gratification  of. 

"  Proclaim  no  "hum*,  .  ,  . 
And  reason  pander"*  will." 

Shakup.  :  Samlet,  UL  1 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Jo  act  as  an  agent  or  minister  for  the 
gratification  of  the  passions,  desires,  or  lusts  ; 
to  act  the  part  of  pander. 

\       "  Others  had  merely  ainuned  his  leisure  or  pandered 
tools  vices."  —  Macau!  ay  ;  //iff.  Eng.,  eh.  xxilL 

2.  To  be  subservient  ;  to  give  way. 

"  A.  pitiful  pandering  to  '  Irieli  idea*,'  which  can  end 
only  tn  misfortune  Mid  failure,"—  Brit.  Quarterly  Re- 
view,  vol.  IviL,  p.  :-i". 

*  pan'-dSr-age  (ag  as  Ig),«.    [Eng.  pander; 
-age.]    The  act  of  pandering. 

4  pan'-der-ess,  *  pan  -dress,  s.  [Eng. 
pander;  -ess.]  A  female  pander;  a  procuress, 
abuwd. 

"Thou  private  pandr?u  betwen  shirt  *  smock." 

tliddletvn  :  Roaring  Qirlt  L 

pan'-der-ism,  s.    [PASDAEISM.] 

*  pan'-der-iy,  a.    [Eng.  pander;  -ly.]    Like 
a  pander;  pimping,  pimplike,  pandarous. 

"  0.  yon  panderjy  rascals  !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
pack  a  conspiracy  agaiuat  me,"  —  SKttketp.;  Merry 
Wivet,  iv.  1 

pSn-derm'-ite,  a.  fFrom  Panderm(a),  Black 
Sea,  where  found;  auff.  -ite  (Jlfin.).J 

Affn.  ;  A  massive  snow-white  mineral,  re- 
sembling crystalline  marble.  Hardness,  3  ; 
sp,  gr.  2*48.  Compos.  :  ooracic  acid,  55'85; 
lime,  2979  ;  water,  14-36=  100.  corresponding 
with  the  formula  Ca2B«Ou  +  3  aq.  Found 
distributed  through  gypsum,  in  nodules,  often 
of  large  size. 

*  p&n'-der-ous,  a.    [PANDA  RODS.] 


pan  die  u  lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ptindiculatu*. 
pa.  par.  of  pandiculors*  to  stretch  one's  self 
after  sleep ;  pando  =  to  stretch.]  Stretched 
out;  extended. 

•  pan-dlo-u-la'-tton,  «.     [PANDICULATED.] 

A  stretching  of  one's  self,  as  when  newly 
awaked  from  sleep,  or  when  sleepy  or  drowsy ; 
the  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness 
accompanying  certain  paroxysms  of  fever, 
hysteria,  Ac. ;  yawning. 

*'  WJndy  spirits  produce  a  pnndiculatlon,  or  oacit-v 
tlon."—  floyer :  Animal  Ilunwurt. 

pan-di'-on  (pi.  pan-dl-d'-nef), *.  f  Named 
from  a  mythical  king  of  Athens,  the  father  <>f 
Progne  and  Philomela.  (Uvid:  Metam.  \i. 
426  sqq.)] 

Ornithology  : 

L  Sing. :  Osprey  (q.v.),  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-order  Paudioues  or  the  family  Pan- 
dion idte. 

2.  I'l. :  A  sub-order  of  Acdpitree,  with  a 
single  genus,  Pandiou  (q.v.). 

pan  di  on  I  das,  s.pl.  [Hod.  Lat  pandion; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idc-.J 

Ornith. :  Ospreys ;  a  family  of  Accipitres, 
with  two  genera :  Pandion,  with  one  species, 
and  Polioaetus,  with  two.  In  some  classifica- 
tions the  latter  are  considered  as  varieties. 
Distribution  universal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  southern  temperate  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  (IKo/ioce.) 

pan'-dit,  s.    [PUNDIT.] 
pan' -door,  «.    [PANDOUB.] 

pan  dor/  a»  s.    [Gr.  -  giver  of  all ;  wa.v  (pan) 

=  all,  and  t*>pov  (ddron)  —  a  gift.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. ;  The  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Hesioa,  to  the  first  woman.    She  was 
formed  of  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing    Prometheus.      The   gods   vied  in 
making  her  presents.    Jupiter  gave  her  a  box 
tilled  with  innumerable  evils,  which  she  was 
to  give  to  the  man  who  married  her.    She  was 
then  conducted  to  Prometheus,  who  would 
not  accept  of  the  present ;  but  his  brother, 
Kpimetheus,  fella  victim  to  Pandora's  charms, 
and  accented  the  box,  from  which  on  its  being 
opened  there  issued  all  the  ills  and  diseases 
which    have    since   continued  to  afflict  the 
human  race.     Bope  alone  regained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  as  the  only  consolation  of 
the  troubles  of  mankind. 

2.  Astron. :  (ASTEROID,  6fi]. 

3.  Zoot.  :  A  genus  of  Anatinida,  with  a  thin 
inequivalve  shell,   pearly  within,  the  valves 
close  and  attenuated  behind  the  animal,  with 
the  mantle  closed,  except  a  small  opening  for 
the  foot.     Known  species,  eighteen  ;  from  the 
United  States,  Jersey,  India,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

4.  Palatont. :  Pandora  is  found  from  the  Car- 
boniferous formation  onwards. 

pan'  dbre,  pan'  dor  an,  t.    [BANDORE.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  like  a  lute  ;  a 
bandore. 

"  The  cy  throu,  the  pandore.  and  the  theorbo  strike." 
ftntgton .  Poiy-OWon,  s.  4. 

pan  -dour,  pan'-door,  *.    [From  being  first 
levied  at  the  village  of  Pandur,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary.]    One  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
foot-soldiers,  formerly  noted  for  their  ferocity 
and  savage  ness  in  warfare. 
**  Leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern  wan 
Her  whiskered  pan d ourt  and  her  fierce  hussars." 
Campbell :  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  Itt. 

pan  do^r'-dy,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  pud- 
ding made  ol  bread  and  apples  baked  together. 

-  pan'  dress,  5.    [PANDERESS.] 

pan  -du-ra,  s.    [Ital.]    [BANDORE.] 

Music :  A  Neapolitan  musical  instrument, 
larger  than  the  mandoline,  and  strung  with 
eight  metal  wires.  It  is  played  with  a  quill. 

pan -dn- rate,  pan'-dn-rat-Sd,  a.  [Lat. 
wi7ulwra=a  bandore  (q.v.).]  The  same  as 
PANDURIFORM  (q.v.). 

p&n-dur'-i-form,  s.    [Lat..  pnndura  =  a  ban- 
dore, and/orma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Fiddle-shaped  (q.v.), 

*  Pan'-d^  (I),  9.     [From  Mu»gul  Pandy,  the 
lirst   sepoy  executed,  April  5,   1857,   in  the 
Indian  mutinies.]    A  nickname  given  in  1857 
to  the  sepoys  who  rose  in  mutiny,  or  to  other 


natives  of  India  who  supported  them  by  orert 
acts  of  rebellion. 

"The  astonishing  thing  Is  to  we  how  different  th« 
story  becomes  wheu/*and(/  {campuame  for  the  enemy, 
after  Muugnl  Paudy,  the  first  mutineer  hMued)  see*  a 
Uyuiiet  iMiute4  sA  him."—  Morning  CArunW*.  flept 
23,  1S67. 

pan  d^  (2),  «.  IPANDY,  r.J  A  cut  or  strike 
ou  the  hand  with  a  cane. 

pan'~d$f,  v.t.  [Lni.pande,  2nd  pers.  sing.  Imper. 
of  pando  =  to  stretch,  to  reach  out.  More 
fully,  pande  manvm=hold  out  your  handj 
To  cane  ;  to  strike  on  the  hand  with  a  cane. 
(Scotch  and  Irish  school  term.) 

pane  (1),  *.  [Fr.  pan  =  a  pane,  piece,  or  ran 
uell  of  a  wall,  of  wainscot,  of  a  glass-window, 
&c.,  also  the  skirt  of  a  gown  (Cotgrave),  from 
Lat  jtrianwrn,  ace.  of  pannus  =  a  cloth,  a  rag, 
a  patch,  a  piece.] 
L  Ordinary  Language; 

*  1.  A  piece,  part,  or  division  of  anything, 

"  Vcb  pane  of  that  place  had  thre  y&tos.' 

Kurla  Eng,  AUit.  Poemt  ;  Clfanneu,  1.038. 

2.  Used  la  various  meanings  for  a  piece  or 
division  :  as, 

(1)  A  sheet  or  light  of  window-glass  occupy- 
ing one  opening  in  A  sash. 

"These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane, 
To  suck  fresh  air. 

Jtrydrn  ;  Bind  A  Panther,   HI  MO. 

(2)  One  square  of  the  pattern  in  a  plaid  or 
checker-work  fabric. 

(S)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  roof,  tower,  spire,  &c. 

*  (4)  An  opening  or  slash  fn  a  dress,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  material  under- 
neath, or  of  inserting  a  piece  of  a  different 
colour  or  fabric. 

"They  cot  it  rtry  thinne.  and  sow  U  with  ft  thred 
In  prrtle  order  like  to  panel  to  serue  their  present 
need.'  ffactluyt;  Voyagst,  L  3t& 

(5)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  iu  a  garment 
for  ornament. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Diamond-cutting:  One  of  the  sides  of  the 
table  or  upper  surface  of  a  brilliant-cut  dia- 
mond.   The  table  has  eight  panes. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
plat  between  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain. 

&  Joinery  :  A  pane'  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach,  :  The  divisions  or  sides  of  a  nut 
or  bolt-head. 

5.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  Oat  dressed  side  of  a  stone. 

(2)  One    of   the    parallelopipeda   of  buhr- 
stone  which  are  confined  by  hoops  and  form  a 
millstone. 

K  (1)  Fulminating  f  vti:  [FULMINATING] 

(2)  Luminous  pane  : 

Elect.  :  A  pane  of  glass  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  tinfoil  folded  many  times  parallel  to  itself, 
and  spaces  cut  out  of  it  to  represent  any 
figure.  The  pane  is  then  fixed  between  two 
insulating  supports,  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  strip  being  connected  with  an  electrical 
machine,  and  the  lower  part  with  the  ground. 
When  the  machine  acts,  a  spark  appears  in 
each  of  the  spaces,  and  the  intended  figure  is 
represented  in  luminous  Rashes. 

pane  (2),  >.  [PEEK.]  The  pointed  or  edged 
end  of  a  hammer-head  ;  a  peen. 

*  pane  (3),  *.    [0.  Fr.  pannt..]    A  hide  or  tide 
of  far. 

"  Pan*  of  far.  panne.'—  Pnltyrav*. 

paned,  *  pained,  a.    [Eng.  pan(e)(l};  -td.i 
1.  Provided  or  famished  with  panes  ;  com- 
posed of  panes  or  squares. 

*2.  Ornamented  with  panes;  slashed.  TPAMB 
0X1-2(5).] 

"  Paned  bos*  were  a  kind  of  trunk  breecbe*.  formed 
of  stripes  of  various  coloured  clutli.  occasionally  Inter- 
mixed  with  slips  of  silk,  or  velvet,  stitched  together.  " 
—  Font  (ed.  Girfbrd).  (Ititrod..  p.  177J 

*  pan  e'  gu-ry,  s.   [PANEGYRIC]  A  festival; 
a  public  meeting. 

"  At  set  and  solemn  paneffurtet.  In  theatres,  porches. 
or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most  upon  the 
people."—  Milton  ;  Rmatan  of  Church  Government,  blu  11. 

*  pan'-e"-&yre  (yr  as  *ir),  s.     [PANEGYRIC.] 
Praise.    (Sylvester:  Maiden's  Blush,  Ded.) 


,  e,  «.  &  a. 

[Lat.  pnnegyricus,  from  Gr.  irainrYvpuco*  (panl- 
gurikos)  =  (adj.)  suitable  for  a  public  festival 
or  assembly,  (subst.)  a  festival  oration,  a  pan- 
egyric, from  wai»jyvp«0)an*7wrw);=a  national 


Ifcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worX  w!-_5,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


panegyric— pangshura 
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ass*  m  Uy  held  lor  filial  purposes,  such  as  ftjr 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  and  other 
games;  viv  (;wn)  =  all,  and  ayvpw  (aguris), 
^Eolic  form  of  ayopa  (aurora)  =  a  gathering, 
a  crowd;  ayeipw  (ageiro)  =  to  coUeot  ;  Fr. 
pandgyrique;  Ital.  &  Bp.  panegirico.  /*<in- 
egyric,  etyinologically  viewed,  should  pri- 
marily mean  a  speech  at  a  great  national 
gathering  for  festal  purposes,] 
A.  As  substantive  ' 

L  A  eulogy  written  or  spoken  In  praise  of 
some  person,  act,  or  thing  ;  an  elaborate  en- 
omnium. 

"He  .  .  .  brings  virtue  forth,  not  into  discourses  and 
fxwe?yrtete.  bat  into  bis  life  and  uuuuier*."—  Up.  Toy- 
tor  .  .W'HoiiM,  voL  ii,  ser.  is. 
2.  Pniise  given  to  some  person,  act,  or  thing; 
laudation. 

"Happy  .  .  .  they  who  gain 
A  ptateyitrte  from  your  Kenerous  tonpne. 

WonU  worth:  £xeurti<m,  bk.  vlll. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  natnre  of  a  i«negyric  ; 
containing  praise  or  eulogy  ;  encomiastic, 
laudatory. 

"  Tr.ua  lama  demands  not  paneyyria  aid." 

Mart:  Con/eaor. 

-g-gtfr'  -JEo,  *  pin-S-g 

PANEGYRIC,  a.  &  o,J    To  praise. 

"I  had  rather  be  ...  lampooned  (or  a,  virtue  than 
pansy  yrivk'd  fora  \iiM.H—  Gentleman  Jnttructtd,  p.  633. 

—  a-  [Eng.  panegyric  ;  -al.] 

ie  same  as  PANEGYRIC  (q.v.). 


"In  which  panegyrical  speeches  there  were  used 
eiit  apostrophes."—  South  :  Strmont,  voL  ii..  ser.  a. 


frequ 


'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  fEng.  panegyr- 
al ;  -Jy.J    In  a  pa'negyric  manner  ;  by  way  of 
a  panegyric. 

•pfi^nSfc'-fr-rfs,*.  [Gr.]  A  festival;  a  public 
meeting.  (PANEGYRIC.) 

pan-iS-gyr*  -1st,  a.  [Lat.  panegyrista,  from 
Or.  TrtiKiryupitrnfr  (paneguristes),  from  vainj- 
yvpifa  (panlgurizS)  =  to  panegyrize  ;  Fr.  pane- 
gyriste;  Sp.  A  Ital.  panepiruta.)  One  who 
delivers  a  panegyric  ;  one  who  bestows  praise, 
eulogy  or  laudation  ;  an  encomiast. 

"An  old  pnnegurttt  speaking    to   Constantino."— 
Drayton  :  Poly-OtSion*  a.  o.    (Seldtu's  Illtut) 


p&n'  e-gyr-ize,  »•*•  *  *•     l°p- 
(jxm<0umd)  =  to  praise  highly.]  [PANEGYRIC,] 

A.  Tmns.  :  To  deliver  or  pronounce  a  pane- 
gyric on  ;  to  praise  highly  ;  to  eulogize. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  Indulge  in  or  pronounce 
panegyrics  ;  to  bestow  praises. 

*  pan'-e'-fi^-r^t  *•    [PAKKJYKIC.]    A  pane- 

gyric. 

•**  pa-ne'-I-ty,  «.    fl>at.  pan(w)  =  bread  ;  Eng. 
•ulT.  -city.}    The  state  or  condition  of  bread. 
"And  Romish  taken  praise  the  Deity 
They  chipp'd  while  yet  in  It*  paneity." 

Prior:  To  f.  Shepherd. 

pan'-el,  *  pan-ele,  pan'-ncl,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

panel  (Fr.  patineau),  from  Low  Lat.  panelliis, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  pannus  =  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 
rag.]    [PAMB  (!),«.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  piece  or  square,  whether  of  wood, 
cloth,  or  parchment,  but  originally  of  cloth. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  on  a  horse's  back  to 
genre  as  a  sort  of  saddle. 

**  Broght  thai  notber  on  bis  Nik 
Ne  sadel  H6  panel."  Curtor  .Wundl,  14.98*. 

3.  A  pad  or  packing  beneath  a  saddle  to 
protect  the  horse's  back  from  contact  with 
the  tree. 

4.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle. 

HAl»u'ief  and  wanty,  pack-wtddle  and  ped." 

Tutter  :  Five  Hundred  Point*. 

A.  An  area  on  a  wall,  Ac,,  sunk  below  the 
general  face  of  the  surrounding  work  ;  a  com- 
partment In  a  sunken  ceiling,  soffit,  bay,  or 
wainscot. 

"Maxlinllin  bte  wboto  history  Is  dlge*t«d  Into 
twviity-iuur  square  panel*  ot  aculpton  la  bM  relief." 
Addixm:  Qnltalg. 

C.  A  pane. 
*7.  Ajury. 

"A  Judgment  to  Ita  faronr  ends 
When  all  the  pannei  are  ita  t  rtemK" 

linen:  The  Xptom. 

*  &  An  Immodest  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding: 

(1)  A  depressed  part  of  the  sides  within  a 
•elatively  elevated  bordering  portion. 

(2)  A  space  on  the  back  between  bands. 

2.  Joinery:  The  sunken  portion  of  a  door, 


wainscoting,  head-board  of  a  bedstead,  &c.  Its 
edges  are  mortised  into  the  surrounding  frame. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law: 

(a)  A  parchment  or  schedule  containing  the 
names  of  persons  qualified  and  summoned  by 
the  sheriff  to  serve  on  juries. 

"  He  returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  In  a,  panel  [a 
little  pane,  or  oblong  piece  of  parchment |  Annexed  to 
the  writ."— Blactotojut  Commentaries  bk.  Ui.,  ch.  23. 

(b)  The  jury. 

(2)  Scots  Law ;  The  accused  person  In  a  cri- 
minal action  from  the  time  of  his  appearance. 

4.  Masonry :  A  face  of  a  hewn  stone. 
6.  Mining: 

(1)  A  heap  of  dressed  ore  ready  for  sale. 

(2)  A  system  of  coal-mining  in  which  the 
projected  winning  is  divided  into  large,  square 
allotments,  divided  by  massive  walls  of  coal, 
instead  of  placing  the  whole  working  in  one 
undivided  arrangement.    The  pillars  are  left 
very  large,  the  rooms  small ;  the  pillars  are 
worked  out,  props  being  substituted ;  these 
are  knocked  out,  and  the  goaf  filled  up  by  the 
caving  down  of  the  ceiling. 

6.  Painting:  A  piece  of  wood — oak,  chest- 
nut, or  white  poplar — upon  which,  instead  of 
canvas,  a  picture  is  painted.  The  earliest 
paintings  in  oil  were  generally  executed  on 
panels,  which  were  composed  of  various  pieces 
of  wood,  cemented  together  with  cheese-glue ; 
and  this  glue,  or  cement,  caused  each  portion 
to  adhere  so  firmly  that  such  panels  were 
considered  stronger  than  those  which  con- 
sisted of  one  piece  of  wood  only.  Strips  of 
linen  were  usually  glued  over  the  joinings  of 
the  panel,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  surface  was 
entirely  covered  with  linen,  for  which  purpose 
animal  glue  was  used.  (Fairholt.) 

*  panel-house,  *.     A  house  of  ill-fame, 
Into  which  persons  were  enticed  by  women ; 
after  which  a  man,  or  bully  (usually  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  woman's  husband),  suddenly 
entered  the  room  by  some  secret  passage  (as  a 
sliding  panel),  and  extorted  money  by  threats. 

panel-picture,  a. 

Paint* :  A  picture  painted  on  a  board  or 
panel, 
panel  plane,  «. 

Joinery:  A  long-stocked  plane  having  a 
handle  or  toat.  The  stock  is  somewhat  deeper 
than  that  of  the  jack-plane. 

panel-raiser* «. 

Joinery ;  A  plane  employed  to  rabbet  away 
the  angle  and  a  part  of  the  suvCwe  of  a  board, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  sunken  margin  leaving  a 
raised  panel.  The  cutters  have  sue*  a  contour 
as  to  $ive  the  required  moulding  to  the  edge  of 
the  raised  portion. 

panel-saw,  a.  A  hand-saw  for  cutting 
very  thin  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
or  across  them.  It  has  six  teeth  to  the  inch. 

*  panel-thief,  s.  One  who  extorted  money 
by  threats  in  a  panel-house  (q.v.). 

panel- work,  s. 

Joinery :  Wainscot  laid  out  in  panel*. 

pan'-el*  *  pan'-nel,  v.t.    [PANEL,  «.) 
1.  To  form  with  panels. 

"The  paintings  being  executed  by  hand  on  a  flat 
ground,  panelled  in  with  massive  mouldings," — Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept-  4, 1883. 

*  2.  To  saddle.    (Used  chiefly  of  asses  and 
mules.) 

41  He  pannetted  tils  squire's  beast**— Jarvif :  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  Ui. 

pane'-less,  a,    [Eng.  pane  (1) ;  -few.]    With- 
out panes  of  glass  ;  destitute  of  panes. 
"  The  shifts  enormous,  that  in  vain  he  forms 
To  patch  his  patielett  window." 

Xhentton* :  gconamy,  Hi. 

*  pan-el-la'-tion,  s.     [PANEL,  a.)    The  act 
of  impannelling  a  jury ;  a  panel. 

**They  In  the  said  paneHation  did  pnt  Rich.  Wotton 
...  ain'l  other  privileged  persona  which  were  not  wont 
anciently  to  be  Impannelled."*—  Wood:  Faiti  Oxon. 
(an.  lilt;). 

pan'-el-Ung,  *.    [Eng.  panel;  ~ing.\ 

1.  The  act  of  forming  with  or  in  panel*. 

2.  Panel-work. 
*pan-en'-the-Ism, *.  [Pref. pan-;  Gr.&(«n) 

» in,  and  Eng.  theism,}  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"K.  Chr.  Fr.  Krauw  (1781— 1S32)  .  .  .  sought  to  Ira. 
prove  upon  the  |Muithei«m  »t  the  System  of  Identity 
by  developing  a  duct  nue  of  r<mmthri*m.  or  a  pbilo. 
•opliy  branded  upon  t .he  notion  t  ii;«t  all  tilings  are  in 
g:  IHtt.  I'hifot.,  iL  2:«X 


*  pan-eu'-lo-gl^m,  s.    [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
eutogiam.]     liniiscrimhiute  and  general  praise 
or  eulogy  ;  enlogy  of   everybody  and  every- 
thing. 

pan'-f&l,  s.     [Eng.  pan;  -ful(').]     As  much 
as  a  pan  will  hold. 

pong,  *  pangc,  *  prange,  *  prongo,  & 

[The  same  word  as  i>rong  (q.v.),  the  r  having 
been  lust.]  A  sudden  piiroxyam  of  extreme 
pain  ;  a  violent  pain  ;  a  throe  ;  a  sudden  and 
transitory  agony. 

"In  those  suspended  pangt  I  lay." 

liyron  :  Uaxeppa,  xiv. 

*  pang  (1),  *  pange,  v.t.    [PANO,  «.]    To  tor- 
ture ;    to  torment  ;   to  afflict  with   extreme 
pain. 

**  Thy  memory 
Will  then  be  patt'j'd  by  we." 

.  :  L'vmlHlixe.  111.  4. 


pang  (2),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  cram,  to 
press  ;  to  cram  or  stuff  with  food. 

"The  atild  gudetnan's  Cone-Cleit)th  hmt  pnnped  It 
wi*  a  keuple  o  Btrae.  "—Scott  :  Waxerley,  ch.  ix.iv. 

pan-gcn'-e-sis,  s.      [Pref.  pan-t  and  Eng. 
genesis.} 

Biol.  .•  (See  extract). 

**In  all  cases  of  reversion,  characters  are  transmitted 
through  two,  three,  or  many  more  generations,  and  are 
tbeu  developed  muler  certain  unknown  favourable 
conditions.  This  important  distinction  U-twe.'ii 
iraiiBtitluiou  and  development  will  be  uest  kept  in 
mind  by  the  hypothesis  o(  panycnesit.  Awrdinif  to 
this  liy  ixjtliL-sis,  every  unit  ur  ceil  iu  the  body  throw  s 


, 

off  gemmqles,  ur  undeveloped  atoms,  which  are  tram- 
mitted  to  tbe  offspring  oIlK)tli  sexes,  aiidaj-emultiplied 
by  •elr-divisiini.  They  may  remaiii  undeveloped 
during  the  early  years  of  life,  or  during  successive 
generation!  ;  and  their  development  into  units  or 
cells,  like  those  from  which  they  were  derived,  de- 
pends on  their  affinity  for,  and  union  with  otlier  units 
or  cells  previously  developed  in  the  due  order  of 
growth."—  Aznoin  :  descent  of  Max  (ed.  2nd),  p.  2J8. 

.  s.  ;   - 


•pang'-ful,    a.       [Bug.  pang. 
Tortured,  suffering. 

"He  bowed  his  heart  upon  bis  pangful  bosom.*— 
Richardton:  Claritsa,  Til.  •J2t 

pan'-gi,  «.    [PANciUM.i 

pan-gi-a'-cS-»,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  pangi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sail',  -acne.] 

Bot.  :  Pangtads  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Eio- 
gens,  alliance  Fapayalcs.  Trees,  with  alternate 

fc  stalked  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  solitary,  in 
fascicles  or  racemes  ;  unisexual.  Sepals  five, 
two,  three,  or  four  ;  petals  five  or  six,  each 
with  a  scale  opposite  to  it.  Stamens  five,  or 
indefinite,  some  sterile.  Ovary  superior,  one- 
celled;  ovules  indefinite,  attached  to  two  to 
six  parietal  placentas.  Capsules  succulent, 
indehiscent,  one-celled  ;  seeds  indefinite  in 
number,  large.  Closely  akin  to  Papayacese. 
Poisonous,  from  the  hotter  parts  of  India. 
Genera  three,  species  four.  (Lindley.) 

pan'  gi  ad,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  pangi(um);  Eng. 
suit',  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Pangiaceie 

(q-v.).  , 

pan'-gi-um,  «.  [From  pangt,  the  nativt 
Indian  name  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pangiace8e(q.v.). 
Only  species  Pangium  edule,  the  Pangi,  a  tree 
with  hard  wood.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit, 
after  being  boiled  and  macerated  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  the  narcotic  qualities,  are  used  as 
a  condiment.  The  bark  is  employed  to  poison 
fish,  and  the  juice  to  destroy  parasitic  vermin. 

pang'-less,  a.  [Eng.  pang;  -less.]  Free  from 
pang  or  pain  :  painless. 

-Death  for  the* 

Prepared  a  light  and  panglem  dart," 
Byron:  Poem  to 

pan'-go-lin,  «.    [The  Malayan  name.) 

Zool.:  Scaly  Ant-enter;  the  popular  name 
for  any  individual  of  the  genus  Manis  (q.v.). 
They  range  in  size  from  one  foot  to  three  feet 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which,  in 
some  species,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
legs  short,  ears  very  small,  tongue  long  and 
vermicular,  to  which  ants  are  held  fast  by  (In 
copious  flow  of  saliva  with  which  it  iu  lubri- 
cated. There  are  seven  species,  three  from 
Asia,  Manis  jaeanicn,  M.  aurita,  and  Jtf.  pen- 
tadactyfai  the  Five-fingered  Pangolin,  and 
four  from  Africa,  M.  macrnrn,  the  Long- 
tailed,  M.  tricvitpis,  the  Wliitc-bfllicd,  M. 
temminckii,  Temnuuck's,  and  M.  giguutea,  the 
Giant  Pangolin. 

pang-shur'-a,   *,      [Latinised   from    native 

WTO.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Chelonia.   founded  by 


boll,  boj- ;  pout,  jo^l ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  ohln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«uan,  -tian  —  shan.   -tion,  -sion  *  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac,  —  bel,  dei» 
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Gray,  with  four  species.  It  is  "confined  to 
the  Indian  continent,  and  the  species  known  do 
nut  appear  to  differ  from  the  Emydes  proper." 
(Giinther:  Reptiles  of  Brit.  India,  p.  33.) 

pang-shure,  a.    [Pangshure.] 

Zool. :  Pangshura  (Emys)  tecta.  common  in 
the  rivers  of  Bengal.  It  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  elevated  back,  by  the  form 
of  the  first  vertebral  shield,  and  the  colora- 
tion of  the  sternum.  (Giinther.) 

pan  hcl  len  ic,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
hellenic.]  Pertaining  to  all  Greece,  or  to  Pan- 

hellenism. 

"  If  Plftnilaronic  Interest*  an  opposed  to  the  Pan- 
htlleitic,  the  Berviaii  interests  are  not  opposed  to  the 
Helleuic  one*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct  20,  1986. 

pan  her  leu  Ism,  *.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
hellenism  (q.v.).J  A  plan  or  scheme  to  unite 
all  Greece  in  one  political  body. 

pan  hel  len  1st,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
hellenist  (q.v.).]  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
Fanhellenism. 

pan  hel-le  -nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  mvt\\r)vtov 
(panellenion),  from  irav  (pan)  =  all,  and  "EAATjy 
(llellen),  pi.  'EAAijwj  (Hellenes)  =  &  Greek.] 
The  national  assembly  or  council  of  Greece. 

pan  his-toph'-y-tou,  «.    [Pref.  pan-;  Gr. 
iorot  (histos)  =  a  web,  a  honeycomb,  &a,  and 
QVTOV  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
Bot. :  (See  extract). 

"The  Italian  naturalbt  Fllipp!  discovered  in  the 
blood  of  the  sllkwunm  affected  l>y  this  straiige  di»- 
order  IPebrlne]  a  multitude  of  cylindrical  corpuscles, 
•ach  about  srAjn  of  an  inch  long.  These  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Lebert,  and  named  by  htm  Pan- 
hittophjfton ;  for  the  reason  that  in  subjects  in  which 
the  disease  li  strongly  develo]>ed  the  corpuscles  swarm 
In  every  tissue  and  urgau  of  the  body,  tuul  even  pass 
Into  the  undeveloped  OKKS  of  tbe  female  moth.  ...  It 
Is  now  certain  that  this  devastating  cholera-like  I'e- 
brine  ii  the  effect  of  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
the  Pankittophiiton  lu  the  silkworm."— Buxtty  :  Cri- 
tiyurt,  pp.  2M,  247. 

pin  ic  (I),  *  pan  -Ick  (2),  «.  &  a.    [Gr.  TO 

Havucov  (£cl/ta)  [to  Panikon  (deima)]  =  panic 
(fear),  i.e.,  fear  inspired  by  the  god  Pan  : 
noviKot  (Panikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  Pan 
(q.v.);  Lat.  Panicus  (terror);  Fr.  (terreur) 
panique ;  Ital.  (terrore)  panico ;  8p.  panico, 
Aa  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Hi*t.  World,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi.,  §1)  speaks  of  strange  visions  which 
are  also  called  "  panici  terrores,"  instead  of 
using,  as  would  to  us  seem  natural,  the  word 
panic,  we  may  with  some  confidence  infer  that 
panic  was  not  yet  an  English  word.] 

A.  As  sitbst. :   A  sudden  fright  or  alarm, 
especially    one   without   any  real    cause    or 
ground  ;  sudden  fright  or  terror  inspired  by 
•oir.e  trifling  cause. 

"Panic  after  panic  spread  through  the  broken 
nnka,"— Macautajt  ;  tiitt.  £ng.,  ch.  T. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Extreme,  sudden,  groundless, 
causeless.    (Said  of  fright  or  alarm.) 

"The  first  author  of  it  (general  shout]  was  Pan,  Bac- 
chus's  LleiUvnaut-Geueral,  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
when,  being  encomiuuw'd  in  a  vaUey  with  an  army  of 
enemies,  far  superiour  to  them  lu  number.  he  advis'd 
the  God  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general 
•bout,  which  so  surpriz'd  the  opposite  army,  that  they 
immediately  fled  from  their  camp  :  whence  it  came  to 
pan.  that  all  sudden  fears  impress' d  upon  men's  spirit j 
without  any  Just  reason,  were  oail'd  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  patiick  tenon."— Potter  :  On  Greece,  bk.  lit, 
eb,TliL 

f  Commercial  panic :  A  panic  produced  in 
commercial  circles,  due  to  various  causes  affect- 
ing public  confidence  in  financial  institutions 
and  the  stability  of  btisiuess  relations.  When 
euch  a  panic  occurs  a  run  is  usually  begun  on 
the  banks  which  severely  tests  their  solvency, 
commercial  enterprise  is  restricted,  manufac- 
ture declines,  speculation  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  a  general  distrust  and  undue 
caution  ensue.  There  have  been  many  such 
panics  within  the  history  of  this  country,  of 
greater  or  less  stringency.  Those  of  most  im- 
portance were  the  great  commercial  revulsion 
of  1337-8,  the  panic  of  1857-S,  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  the  severe  panic  season  of  1873, 
whose  effects  continued  for  years,  and  tlie 
great  revulsion  of  1893-4,  whose  effects  still 
continue. 

panic-monger,  «,  One  who  creates  or 
causes  a  panic. 

panic   stricken,   panic   struck,    a. 

Struck  with  a  panic  or  sudden  fright. 

M  Amazed  and  panic-ttricken,  they  were  swept  away 
In  a  moment  —Macaulay:  ffitt.  Kng..  ch.  xix. 

p&n'-Ic  (2),  *  pan'-ick  (2X  «.  [Lat.  panicum.] 
A  common  name  for  several  species  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  genus  Panicum  (q.v.);  panic- 
grass. 

panic-grass,  *.    The  same  as  PANIC  (2). 

*  pan'-Ic-aL,  *  pan-ic-all,  a.    {Eng.  panic; 
•at.]    The 'same  as  PANIC,  a.  (q.v.). 

pa-nic'-e'-SB,  t.  pi.  [Lat.  panic(um);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  stiff,  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminaceae.  The  spikelets 
are  dorsally  compressed,  articulate  below  the 
lowest  glume  ;  the  lowest  empty  one  small  or 
wanting,  the  second  larger,  the  third  with  a 
palea  and  male  flower,  or  none,  the  fourth 
with  a  palea  and  bisexual  flower  hardening 
round  the  fruit.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

pa  1119  6  ous,  a.  [Lat.  paniceus  =  made  of 
bread.] 

Bot. ;  Eatable,  good  for  bread.    (Paxton.) 
pan'  Xek  y,  a.    Panic-rtricken.     (Golloq.) 

pan  -i-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  ptinicula  =  a  tuft,  a  pani- 
cle ;  a  double  dimin.  from  panus=  the  thread 
wound  round  the  bobbin  of  a  shuttle.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  fn  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  upon  a  lengthened  axis, 
with  branched  peduncles  and  lengthened 
centripetal  clusters  of  flowers.  A  panicle  may 
be  simple,  i.e.,  bear  single  flowers,  or  it  may 
be  what  Willdenow  calls  deliquescent,  i.e.,  the 
rachis  itself  may  cease  to  exist  as  an  axis. 
The  corymb,  thyrse,  and  cyme  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  panicle.  A  panicle  is  a  compound 
raceme,  bearing  secondary  racemes  instead  of 
single  flowers. 

pan'-J  cled  (clod  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  pani- 
cl(e);  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  panicles ;  arranged  in 
or  like  pauicles ;  paniculate. 

pan-i'- co-graph,  *.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  CIKM? 
(eikon)  =  an  image,  and  suff.  -graph.]  A  mode 
of  obtaining  printing- plates  direct  from  a  sub- 
ject or  transfer  by  applying  it  to  the  face  of  a 
plate  of  zinc,  and  building  up  a  printing  sur- 
face in  relief  corresponding  to  the  design 
transferred. 

pan  ic  u  late,  pan  Ic'  u  lat  ed,  a.  (Hod. 
Lat  paniculate,  from  Lat.  panicula  =  a  pani- 
cle.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PANICLED  (q.r.). 

pan-Ic -U-late-ly.  adv.  (Eng.panicutote;-ly.] 
BoL  :  So  as  to  form  or  resemble  a  panicle, 
paniculately  branched,  a. 
Bot. :  Loosely  branched. 
paniculately -racemose,  a. 
Hot. :  Having  for  its  inflorescence  a  panicle 
formed  by  numerous  racemes. 

pan  I  cum,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  millet,  from 
panis  =  bread,  the  grain  of  some  species  being 
used  in  its  manufacture.] 

Bot. :  Panick-grass ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe  Panicese  (q.v,).  Flowers  in  spikelets 
of  two  flowers,  the  upper  one  perfect,  the 
lower  having  only  stamens  or  neuter.  Known 
species  850  (Stendel),  500  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 
They  are  mostly  tropical  Panicum  (Digi taria) 
glabrum  and  P.  (Echinochloa)  Crux  GaUi  are 
naturalized  in  Britain,  and  I'.  sanguinaU  is  a 
corn-field  casual.  P.  miliaceum,  the  Indian 
Millet,  believed  by  De  Candolle  to  be  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  early  introduced 
into  India,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  it  is  in  the  South  of  Europe,  for  food  for 
man,  and  occasionally,  even  in  England,  for 
feeding  poultry.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
brown  and  the  yellow.  It  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  India  Cheena,  and  in  the  Deccan 
ohamoola.  Other  species  cultivated  in  India 
are  P.  Jrumentaceum,  the  Shama,  an  early 
ripening  grain,  P.  miliare,  the  Little  Millet, 
or  Warree,  and  P.  pilosum,  the  Bhudlee.  The 
smoke  of  P.  antidotal*,  a  tall  grass  growing  in 
the  Punjaub,  is  used  to  fumigate  wounds. 

*  pan   i-er,  *.    [PANNIER.] 

*  pan  i  fi  ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  panif  =  bread, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]    The  act  or  process  of 
making  bread. 

pan-is' -lam-ism, «.  [Pref.  pati-,and  Islamism.] 
The  aim  which  most  Muhammadans  desire  to 
realise  of  a  union  or  confederacy  of  all  Mu- 
hammadan  nations  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 


*  pa-nlV-or-ou*,  o.      [Lat.  panis  =  bread, 
and  voro=  to  devour.]    Eating  or  subsisting 
on  bread. 

pan  -jam,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  The  resinous  gum  of  Diotpyrot  Embry- 
optfris,  an  Indian  tree. 

pan  -mug,  s.  [Eng.  pan,  and  mug.]  An 
earthenware  crock  or  vessel  in  which  butter 
is  sent  to  market ;  it  contains  about  half  a 
hundredweight. 

pan'-nade,  *.   [O.  Fr.]  The  curvet  of  a  howe 

*  pan'-nage  (age  as  Ig),  *  pawn-age,  *. 

[O,  Fr.  panage,  from  Low  Lat.  pannagium, 
panagium,  from  Lat.  panis  =  bread.] 

1.  The  food  of  swine  in  woods,  as  acorni, 
beech-nuts,  &c. ;  mast. 

2.  The  charge  made  by  agisters  for  the  mast 
of  the  king's  forests. 

•'  /'annagt,  signifies  properly  the  money  receded 
for  the  aglstineut  of  the  maat  The  time  of  pannage 
begins  on  Holy  Rood-Day,  and  ends  forty  days  after 
Michaelmas."— tftttan;  Lawi  of  England  cone.  Warn* 
p.  1S3  (ed.  17MJ. 

*  pau'-nar-y,  a.  &  *.    [PA NARY.] 

panne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Worsted  plush  of  French  manufac- 
ture. 

pan   ncl,  s.    [PANEL.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle ;  a  panel. 

"lu  that  country  they  ride  on  bullocks  with  pt» 
n«f«,  as  we  term  them."— ffacJtluyt :  I'uyayet,  ii.  IU. 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

IL  Scot*  Law:  [PANEL,  «.,  II.  3  (2)]. 

*  pan  ncl  la  -tion,  *.    [PANELLATIOK. 

*  pan  -nic,  "  pan'-nick,  *.    [PANIC,  S.) 
pan  ni  do  (1),  t.    [PANICLE.] 

*  pan  -nl-cle  (2),  *.    [PANNIKEL.] 

*  pan  ni  er,   *  pan  ny  er,   *  pan'  i  6r, 

x.     [Lat.  panarim  =  (a.)  j>ertaming  to  bread  ; 
(s.)  one  who  deals  in   bread  ;  panarium  =  a 
bread-basket,  from panw=  bread;  Fr.panier; 
Ital. paniere  =  a  bread-basket] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  basket ;  primarily  for  bread,  then  of 
any  kind. 

"They  take  with  them  great  baskets  made  Ilk* 
bakers*  pannier*  to  carry  them  tenderly.'  —Uacklufi  : 
Voyage*,  i.  448. 

2.  Baskets— usually  in  pairs— slung  over 
the  back  of  an  animal  of  burden  to  carry  a 
load.    The  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  show 
asses  with  panniers  full  of  children. 

"  Next  one  upon  a  pair  of  pannier*, 
Pull  fraught  with  that,  which,  for  good  manners, 
Shall  here  be  nainelesa,"      ButUr :  Hudibrtu,  U.  L, 

3.  An  attendant  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  who 
laid  the  cloth,  set  the  salt-cellars,  cut  the 
bread,  waited  on  the  students  in  term-time. 
sounded  the  horn  as  a  summons  to  dinner,  ana 
rang  the  bell. 

"  The  most  awkward  of  waiters  (called  according  to 
custom  pannytr*  ;  scilicet  pannipers,  or  bread  bearersL" 
— f.  Jirattdt  :  frank  Mariana,  ch.  viii. 

4.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  attached  to  tha 
back  of  the  skirt. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  CORBEL  (q.v.). 

2.  Hydr.   Eng. :    A   basket   or   gabion   of 
wicker-work  containing  gravel  or  earth,  and 
used  in  forming  a  basis  for  earthly  material  in 
the  construction  of  dikes  or  banks  to  exclude 
water  or  to  resist  its  action  upon  its  natural 
banks. 

*  3.  Mil.  Antiq. :  A  shield  or  cover  cf  i«aket- 
work,  used  by  archers,  who  set  them  in  the 
ground  in  front  of  them* 

*  pan'-ni-ered,   o.      [Eng.   pannier;   -*J.) 
Loaded  with  panniers. 

"  To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train. 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding." 

Wurdtwrth  :  Peter  BM,  L 

*  pan   ni  kel,  *  pan  ni-kell,  *  pan   nl- 
Cle,  s.    [A  "dimin.    from  Low  Lat.  panna  =  a 
pan  (q.v.).]    The  brain-pan  ;  the  skull:  the 
crown  of  the  head. 


Berricic:  A'ot  Jittery  ZfayJUfor  Tert4, 

pan  -nl-kln,  *.    [A  dimin.  of  pan  (q.v.).]    A 

little  mug  or  cup. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g3,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


panning— pant 
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pan    nixig,  pr.  par.     [PAN,  t>.) 
panning  out,  0. 

GWd  digging :  A  washing  process  by  which 
the  grains  of  gold  areseparated  from  the  dust  ; 
the  mud  and  debris  being  shaken  several 
times  with  water  in  a  pan  or  cradle. 

pan'-  nose,  o.    [Lat.  pannus  =  a  cloth,  a  rag.] 
Bot. :  Of  the  texture  of  coarse  cloth. 

pan-d-co'-co,  pan-6-coV-cd,  *.  [French, 
from  native  name.] 

Bot.  ;  (I)  Ormosia  cocdnea;  (2)  Swartzia 
tomentosa. 

panococco  bark,  s.  A  powerful  sudo- 
rilic  bark  obtained  from  Swartzia  tomentosa. 

pan-o'-lax,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Dor.  u»Ao| 
(olax),  for  aSAaf  (avlax)  —  a  furrow.] 

Palasont. ;  A  genus  of  hares  from  the  Plio- 
cene of  Mexico. 

* pan-dm-phe'-an,  a.   [Or.  napoju^atot  (Pa- 

nomphaios)  =  author  of  all  ominous  voices  or 
divination  :  ITO.V  (pan)  =  all,  and  ofjify  (omphe) 
=  a  divine  voice,  an  oracle.]  Uttering  divi- 
nations or  ominous  and  prophetic  voices  ;  in- 
spiring oracles ;  divining. 

Pan-d-pe'-a,  pan  6-pse  a,  *,  [Gr.  Hai>6- 
weia  (ftmpp0fa)=OQ«  of  the  Nereids.] 

1.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Panopea) ;  [ASTER- 
OID, 70]. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  panopsea) :  A  genus  of 
Myacidse,   with  an  eqnivalve,  thick,    oblong 
shell,  gaping  at  both  ends,  each  valve  with  a 
prominent  tooth,  the  animal  with  very  long 
united  siphons.     Recent  species,  eleven,  from 
the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Cape,  New  Zealand,  Ac.    Panopcea  norvegica 
ia  rare,  and  costs  about  three  guineas. 

3.  Palceont.  :  Known  species,  140,  from  the 
Inferior  Oolite  onward. 

pan-o-pho'-bi-a,  *.      [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr. 
4>dj3oc  (phobos)  ="tear.] 
Pathol.  :  Pantophobia  (q.  v.X 

p£n  6-pHed.  a.  [Eng.  panoply;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  panoply,  or  complete  suit  of  armour. 

pan  op'  -ll-tes,  s.  [Or.  vavoir^irrf^  (panoplites) 
—  a  man  in  full  armour.]  [PANOPLY.] 

Ornith :  Green-backs ;  a  genus  of  Trochi- 
lid*  (q.v.).  Sexes  alike  in  plumage;  tarsi 
booted.  There  are  three  species,  Panoplites 
jardinii  and  P.  Jlavescens,  from  Ecuador,  the 
latter  ranging  into  the  Andes  of  Colombia, 
and  P.  matthewsii,  with  chestnut  under-sur- 
face,  from  Western  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

pan  -o- ply,  ».    [Gr.  vavov\ia(panoplia)  =  the 
full  armour  of  an  on-Air?)?  (hoplites),  or  heavy- 
armed    soldier  :    irav  (pan)  =  all,    and    on-Aa 
(hopla)  =  arms ;   Fr.  panoplie.]      A  complete 
•uit  of  armour  ;  complete  defence. 
"  Roslln's  chiefs  uncofflned  ll«  ; 
Each  l>aron,  fur  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 
Scott ;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel.  T!.  14. 

pa-nop'-ti-con,  *.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  the  root 
OJT-  (op-)  seen  in  oi//o^at  (opsomai),  fut.  of  opaca 
(horao)  =  to  see  ;  Pr.  panoptique.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  Jeremy  Bentham  to 
his  system  of  prison  supervision,  by  which 
the  warder  or  inspector  can  see  each  of  the 
prisoners  at  all  times,  without  being  himself 
seen  by  them. 

2.  An  exhibition  room  for  novelties,  &c. 

pan-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  opa^a  (ho- 
rama)  =  a  view ;  opaw  (homo)  =  to  see  ;  Fr. 
8p.,  &  Ital.  panorama.] 

*  1.  A  complete  view. 

2.  A  painting  of  a  complete  scene,  viewed 
from  a  central  point,  or  made  continuous  upon 
an  unrolling  canvas,  as  if  the  spectator  were 
passing  the  particular  spots  consecutively. 
The  invention  of  the  panorama  is  du«  to 
Barker,  a  portrait-painter  of  Edinburgh,  who 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1787. 
Of  late  years,  the  verisimilitude  of  panoramas 
has  been  greatly  increased.  The  spectators 
stand  on  a  central  platform,  and  the  painting 
forms  the  boundary  of  a  circular  building, 
while  the  space  from  the  platform  to  the 
painting  is  realistically  treated.  This  has 
been  done  with  great  effect  in  panoramas  of 
battle- scenes,  the  foreground  being  strewn 
with  shattered  arms,  lay-figures  of  men  and 
horses,  and  the  juncture  of  the  mass  and  the 


painting  so  skilfully  effected,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins. 

pan  6  ram'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  panorama);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  panorama  ;  like  a  panorama. 

"Commanding  *.  panoramic  view  of  the  river  below 
the  town."  —  Murray  •'  Landt  of  (A«  Slave  A  the  Fret, 
ch,  xir. 

panoramic  camera,  *. 

Photog.  :  A  camera  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  photographs  embracing  a  very  large 
angle  to  be  taken—  usually  upon  a  curved 
sensitive  surface. 

panoramic-lens,  s. 

Photog.  :  A  lens  of  special  construction  for 
use  with  a  panoramic  camera  (q.v.). 

pan  6  ram'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  panoramic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  panoramic  (q.v.). 

pa  nor  -pa,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  Spirit 
(orpex)  =  a  lance  ;  cf.  opmj  (harpe)  =  an  ele- 
phant goad.] 

Entom.  ;  Scorpion-fly  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Panorpidae  (q.v.).  The  abdomen 
is  lengthy,  attenuated  and  recurved,  the  ter- 
minal segment  swollen  and  ending  with  pre- 
hensile chelae,  whence  the  English  name. 
Panorpa  communis  is  found  abundantly  in 
meadows  about  midsummer. 

pa-nor  -pi-dee,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  panorp(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom,  :  Scorpion-flies  ;  a  family  of  Neu- 
roptera,  sub-order  Planipennia.  The  head  is 
prolonged  into  a  rostrum  terminated  by  the 
mouth.  They  have  long  slender  antenna, 

'  three  ocelli,  long  legs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
forceps  at  the  tail.  Found  about  hedges  near 
wet  places.  The  larvte  somewhat  resemble 
caterpillars,  the  pupa  is  terrestrial  and  des- 
titute of  a  cocoon.  Few  species,  but  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe. 

pan'-pipe,  *.    [Eng.  Pan,  and  pipe.] 

Music  :  The  earliest  form  of  a  compound 
wind  instrument,  undoubtedly  the  precursor 
of  the  organ.  It  was  the 
(rupiyf  of  the  Greeks,  fit- 
tula  of  the  Romans,  and 
probably  the  ugab  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  formed 
of  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
short  hollow  reeds,  fixed 
together  by  wax,  and  cut 
in  graduated  lengths  so 
as  to  produce  a  musical 
scale.  The  lower  ends  of  the  reeds  were 
closed,  and  the  upper  open  and  on  a  level,  so 
that  the  mouth  could  easily  pass  from  one 
pipe  to  another.  Called  also  Pan's  pipes, 
Pandean-pipes,  and  Mouth-organ. 

"  A  broken-nosed,  damp  Faun,  with  a  marble  pan- 
pipe."—  Thackeray  :  Jfewcomet,  ch.  xlvii. 

*  pan  phar  ma  con,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and 
Gr.  <j>app.o.Kov  (pharmakon)  —  a  medicine.]  A 
universal  medicine  ;  a  panacjea. 


po 
Is 


y-i-an,  o.  [Pref.  pan-,  and 
Eng.  presbytcrian  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  an 
alliance  of  the  reformed  churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system  throughout  the  world. 
The  alliance  was  founded  in  London  July  22, 
1875.  It  now  represents  65  organized  churches, 
1,208  presbyteries,  and  6,750,000  communi- 
caiits,  and  has  held  councils  at  Edinburgh 
(1877),  Philadelphia  (1880),  Belfast  (1884), 
London  (1888),  and  other  cities  since.  The 
pular  designation  Panpresbyterian  alliance 
unofficial.  (Rev.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes.) 

pan  -sola'  -vie,  a.,  pan-sclaV-Ism,  *. 

[PANSLAVIC,  PANSLAVISM.] 

pan  scla  vo  ni  an,  pan  sla  vo  nl  an, 
pan-scla-v6n'-ic,  a,  [Pref.  pan-,  and  E*ns. 
Sdavonian,  Slavonian,  Slavonic.]  The  same 
as  PANSLAVIC  (q.v.). 

pan'-shon,  «.  (Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  pun- 
cheon.] An  earthenware  vessel  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  used  for  holding  milk, 
and  other  purposes  (Prov.). 

pan'-sfed,  a.     [Eng.  pansy;  -ed.]    Covered  or 

ornamented  with  pansies. 

"  Steps  celestial  press  the  pansied  ground*." 

Darwin  :  Botnnic  tiar&en.  pt.  L,  1.  88. 

pan  sla'  -vie,  a.  [Pref.  7x171-,  and  Eng. 
Slavic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  all  the 
Slavic  races. 


pan  Slav  ism,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  Eng.  Slav; 
-ism.]  A  project  or  movement  for  the  union, 
in  one  confederacy,  of  all  the  Slavic  races, 
politically  and  socially. 

pan-slav-Ist,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
SUtvist.]  Panslavic,  Pan  Sclavonic. 

"The  Pantlavitt  doctrine,  which  is  a  geographical 
falsehood."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  1885. 

*  pan-soph'  -ic,   a.      [Eng.  pansoph(y)  ;  -ic.] 
Relating  to  pansophy  (q.v.). 

"  Hli  jCometiiua]  great  design  of  a  Pantophic  Insti- 
tute. or  College  of  the  Sciences,  was  pressed  upon  the 
Long  Parliament  by  Uartlib  and  other*,  anu  really 
approached  fulfilment"—  Athenagum,  March  4.  1882, 
p.  279. 

*  pan  soph   ic  al,  *  pan  soph   ic  all.  a. 

[Eng.  pansophd/);  -ical.]    The  same  as  PAN- 
SOPBIC  (q.v.). 

"We  have  these  three  chtefe  and  essentiall  proper- 
ties of  Pantophicall  method."—  Comeniut:  Pattern*  of 
Univ.  Knowledge  (ed.  Collier),  p.  98.  (1661.) 

*  pan-SOph'-ic-al-ly,  a.   [Eng.  pansophical  ; 
-ly.]    According  to  the  principles  of  pansophy 
(q.v.). 

"  Every  theame  that's  handled  pantophically  hath 
propoaitiotis  making  demonstrations."  —  Comeniut  : 
Pattemeof  Univ.  Knowledge  (&L  Collier),  p.  148.  (1651.) 

*  pan  -so  phy,  s.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  tro^'a 
(sophid)  =  wisdom.]    The  name  given  by  Co- 
menius  (1592-1671)  to  a  scheme  of  universal 
knowledge  proposed  by  him. 

"Pansophy,  therefore  by  wholesome  counsel  takes 
all  things  in  generall  into  its  consideration,  that  it 
may  evidently  and  most  clearly  appeare,  how  lesser 
things  are,  and  como  to  be  subordinate  to  the  greater, 


,  , 

the  greater  to  the  greatest,  the  former  to  the  latter 
and  the  latter  to  the  last  ;  infinite  things  to  finite, 
and  the  finite  to  one  :  that  ia,  all  visible  things  to  man, 


,  , 

temporall  things  to  eternity,  and  things  created  to 
their  Creator."—  Comeniui:  Patteme  of  Univ.  Know- 
ledge  (ed.  Collier),  p.  16.  (1651-) 

pan-Bper'-ma-tlBt,  s.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr. 
cnrc'p/jia  (sperma),  genit.  <nrep/AciTO«  (spermatos) 
=  seed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  [PANSPEBMIST.] 

pan  sper  mi  a,  pan  sper  my,  *.  [Pref. 
pan-,  and  Gr.  ffireppa  (sperma)  =  seed  ;  Fr.  & 
Ger.  panspermie.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  name  for  a  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  germs  are  disseminated  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  and  of  space  which 
surrounds  it,  developing  themselves  when  they 
encounter  bodies  fitted  to  retain  and  make 
tbem  grow,  and  increasing  only  when  they 
contain  all  organic  resemblance  to  that  into 
which  they  are  introduced.  (Mayne.) 

pan-  sper  '-mJO,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  pansperm(ia)  ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Panspermia  (q.v.). 
(Mayne.)  I 

pan'-Bper-mfet,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  pansperm(ia)  ; 
-ist.]  One  who  upholds  the  system  of  Pan- 
spermia  (q.v.). 

"  By  the  panipermittt,  or  the  opponents  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  It  is  alleged  that  the  production 
of  Bacteria,  Vibrios,  Monads,  and  Infusoria,  in  or- 
ganic infusions.  U  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere,  and  probably  the  fluid  Itself,  la  charged 
with  innumerable  germs  .  .  ,  which,  obtaining  acceu 
to  the  fluid,  and  finding  there  favourable  conditions, 
are  developed  Into  living  beings."—  A'ieAofwn  ;  Zoology 
(ed,  1878),  p.  43. 

pan  -sperm-y,  «.     [PANSPERMIA.] 


----a,  s.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr. 
orepedy  (stereos)  =  solid,  and  opa/xa  (horama) 
=  a  view.]  A  model  of  a  town  or  country  in 
wood,  papier-mache,  cork,  Ac.,  in  which  the 
objects  are  shown  in  proportional  relief. 

pans'  -way,  panch'-way,  *.  [Hind,  pans- 
wah,  panshway.]  A  small  boat  on  the  Ganges 
and  Hooghly,  having  an  awning  of  matting 
over  the  stern. 

pan   sy,    '  pan  cy,    *  pawnee,   *  paun- 
sie,  s.     [Fr.  pensee  =  (1)  thought,  (2)  pansy  : 
from  pense,  pa.  par.  of  penser  —  to  think  ;  from 
Lat.  penso  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.] 
Bot.  :  The  Heartsease  (q.v.). 

"  There  is  pantiet,  that's  for  thoughts."—  Shatetp.  : 
Samlet,  i  v.  5. 

pant,  v.i.  &  t.  [Origin  doubtful  ;  cf.  Fr.  pan- 
teler  =  to  pant  ;  O.  Fr.  pantiser  =  to  breathe 
fast  ;  pantois  =  short-winded,  out  of  breath  ; 
8w.  dial,  pank  =  exhausted  ;  panktia  —  to 
be  exhausted  ;  Nor.  Eng.  ponfc  =  to  pant.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  breathe  quickly,  and  with  labour  ;  to 
gasp,  as  after  exertion  or  from  eagerness;  to 
have  the  breast  heaving  and  the  heart  palpi- 
tating. 

"  He  laid  them  panting  on  the  earth." 

Cfuifimun  :  Homer;  Iliad  til. 


boll,  bo*y ;  pout,  J<fwl :  oat,  90!!.  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siua  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  xhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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p  ant —panther  e  s  s 


2.  To  throb,  heave,  or  palpitate  after  exer- 
tion  ;  as  the  breast  or  heart  after  hard  labour. 
"  Yet  might  her  pitusous  heart  be  aeeu  to  pant  and 
quake."  Spenier :  F.  ft.,  I.  vll  SO. 

*  3.  To  languish  ;  to  play  with  intermission. 

"  At  Intervals  a  oold  blast  rings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  uiiou  the  strings." 
Ctnffper:  t:x,'OUuliUvjn.T2\. 

*  4.  To  long ;  to  wish  eagerly  and  earnestly ; 
to  desire  ardently.    (Followed  by  after  or  /or.) 

"  For  the«  I  panted,  thee  I  prized." 

Cowper :  (Jdf  to  fvaee. 

*  5.  To  take  or  recover  breath  after  exertion 
or  labour. 

"  To  ease  his  breast  with  . 

Shukrtp. :  C'<jriotanuf,  IL  1 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  give  out  in  panto  or  pant- 
tngly  ;  to  gasp  out. 
8.  To  long  for ;  to  desire  ardently. 

"  Then  shall  017  heart  pant  thee."          Herbert. 

*  pint  (IX  «•    [PANT,  v.} 

1.  A  short,  quick  respiration ;  a  gasp. 

"  As  If  the  earth  In  fast  thick  p-intn  were  breathing." 
Coleridge:  Kubta  Khan. 

2.  A  throbbing  or  palpitation  of  the  heart 

"  Lore's  quick  pantt  In  Desdemoua'a  arms." 

Snaieip.  .•  Otnella,  ii.  1. 

pint  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  public  well 
in  the  street  of  a  village  or  town. 

pin  ta-,  pint-,  pref.  [Or.  mures  (pantos), 
geniuof  iris  (jxii)  =  all.  ]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

•  pan -table,  s.    [PANTOFLK.I    A  pantofle; 
a  slipper. 

"Swearing  by  the  printable  ttl  Pallas,  and  sneh  other 
oatbs  as  his  rustical  bravery  could  imagine."— Sidney  : 
aMaSil 

pan  ta  cosm, «.  [Pref.  panto-,  and  Gr.  «o'o>o{ 
(kosmos)  —  the  world.]  The  same  as  Cos- 

MOLABB(q.V.). 

*  pin  tag"  a-my,  «.    [Pref.  panta-.  and  Gr. 
voVoc  (jarnw)  =  marriage.  1    A  worn  used  by 
Hepworth  Dixon  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
New  America  as  the  heading  to  the  chapter 
(Ivii.,  ed.  8th)  iu  which  he  describes  the  mar- 
riage  relations  of  the  Perfectionists  (q.v.). 

pan  ta  gogue,    «.     [Pref.   pant-,  and   Gr. 

ayioyoi    (agoyoi)  =  driving ;   aya  (ago)  =  to 

drive.)    A  medicine  which  expel*  all  morbid 
matter. 

pan'-ta-graph,  ».    [PANTOGRAPH.] 

pan-ta-griph  -Ic,  pan  ta-graph'  Ic  -al, 

a.    [PAHTOQRAPHIC.J 

•pan-ta-gru'-el-Ism,j.  [Prom  Pantagrttel, 
one  of  the  characters  of  Rabelais  ;  Eng.  sufT. 
•im.] 

1.  A  burlesque  term  for  the  profession  of 
medicine. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  By  Pant'tffrurlijm  we  mean  ...  an  atsamptlon  of 
Bacchanalian  buffoonery  to  cover  some  serious  vur- 
pose."— yfenobbon  :  Tkeatre  uf  1*4  Ureelu,  p.  77. 

•  pan-ta-le-o'-ne,  s.    [IM.]    [PANTALOON.] 

Music:  An  instrument  invented  by  Heben- 
streit  iu  1705.  It  was  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  but 
strung  with  catgut  and  metal  strings  in  two 
series.  It  was  wore  than  nine  feet  long,  and 
nearly  four  feet  wide,  and  had  136  strings, 
which  were  played  with  two  small  sticks. 

pan  ta  -lets',   pan  ta-lettes',  «.  pi.    [A 
diiaiu.  from  pantaloon  ( 
worn  by  women  and  cli 

"Displaying  a  pair  of  baggy—well,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  harm  iu  the  word—  pimtatettct."— Q.  A.  Sula  •  A 
Journey  Due  Aorta  (ed.  1850J.  u.  45. 

*  pin-tal-6-glSt,  S.      [PAHTOLOOIST.] 

-  pin-til'-o-gy;  s.    [PAjrroLoov.] 

pan-ta  loon,  s.  [Fr.  pantalon  =  (1)  a  name 
given  to  the  Venetians,  (2)  a  pantaloon,  (3) 
piiiituloons  ;  from  It'll,  pantalone  =  a  panta- 
loon, a  buffoon.  The  name  Pantalon  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Venetians,  was  derived  from  St. 
Pantaleone,  the  patron-saint  of  Venice;  Gr. 
TIo-fTaAeW  (PanMfon)  =  all-lion  ;  fromiraira 
<panta)  =  all,  wholly,  and  Ma,  (lean)  =  a  lion.) 
*  1.  A  garment  for  males  consisting  of 
breeches  and  stocking  all  in  one  ;  it  was  loose 
in  the  upper  part,  and  putted. 

'The  French  we  conquered  once. 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pnnlnln^nt, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers  " 

Butler :  ffudibrai,  L  s. 


diiaiu.  from  pantaloon  (q.v.).]     Loose  drawers 
'  ;uildren. 


'2.  (PI.)  A  pair  of  trousers  ;  frequently 
abbreviated  to  pants  (q.v.). 

3.  A  character  iu  Italian  comedy  ;  so  callec 
from  the  dress  worn  by  him  ;  a  buffoon. 

"  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon." 

l  rou  Lite  It,  ii.  7. 


4.  A  character  in  pantomime,  represented 
as  a  silly  old  man  ;  the  butt  of  the  clown'i 
jokes,  and  his  abettor  in  all  his  mischief. 

*  pan  ta-loon'-or-y,  s.     [Eng.  pantaloon 
-cry.] 

I.  The  tricks  or  character  of  a  pantaloon 
buffoonery. 


"The  clownery  and  panfilotmerf  of  these  panto- 
have passed  clean  out  of  my  head."  —  Lamb  . 
:  III  Kril  Plat. 


mime*,  have  paned  cle.ni  out  of  my  head. 
¥• 

2.  Materials  for  pantaloons. 
pan-tam'-e  ter,  «.    (PANTOMETEK.] 

pan  ta  morph,  s.  [Pref.  panto-,  and  Or 
.uop^ij  (morphf)  =  form,  shape.]  That  which 
exists  in  or  assumes  all  shapes. 

pan  ta -morph'  ic,   a.    [Eng.  pantamorph, 
•ic.]    Assuming  or  taking  all  shapes. 

pan  ta  scope,  s.  (Pref.  panto-,  and  Gr. 
o-jcon-ew  (skated)  —  to  see.]  A  pantascopic 
camera. 

pin  ta  scop'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  panttwcopCO ;  -ic.] 
All-viewiug.  (See  compound.) 

pantascopic  camera,  s. 

P\otog.  :  A  camera  for  producing  photo- 
graphs with  an  ordinary  lens,  embracing  an 
angle  of  270",  or  under,  with  true  panoramic 
perspective,  upon  a  flat  plate.  It  differs  from 
an  ordinary  camera  in  being  mounted  to 
revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane  round  an  ima- 
ginary axis  drawn  through  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens,  while  the  back  Is  geared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  the  plate  along  with  the 
moving  image,  which  is  only  allowed  to  act 
through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  immediately 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  surface. 

*  pan-tech  n£  the' -oa,  «.    [Pref.  pa*- ;  Gr. 
Tt xwj  (tech  tie)  —  art,  and  0*107  (thike)  —  a  reposi- 
tory.]   The  same  as  PANTECHNICON  (q.v.). 

pan  tech  nl  con,  «.    [Pref.  pan-,  and  Or. 

iVxifj  (tectuu)  =  aru] 

1.  A  place  where  all  sorts  of  manufactured 
articles  tre  collected  and  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  A  depository  or  storehouse  for  furniture. 

*  pan  tel  er,  *  pan  tel-ero, «.  [PANTLER.] 

pant   er  (1),  *.    [£ug.  pant;   -er.]    One  who 

pants. 

"  Cement.,  the  bleeding  pant-tr'tt  wounds.* 

Congrevn :  On  Mrt.  A,  ffunt'l  Singing. 

pant'  er  (2),  ».    [O.  Fr.  pantiere.]    A  Boose, 
a  net,  a  snare.     [PAINTER  (2).] 

"Thattof  th«  panter  and  the  net  beat  K&ped.* 

Chauctr :  UytnA  <tf  &ood  Wmnm     (ProL) 

*  pant -or  (3),  «.     [PANTBY.]    A  keeper  of  the 
pantry.    (Tyndatt :  Work*,  I  466.) 

pant'-er  (!),«.  [For  ctym.  see  def.]  A  corrupt. 
ofpon(A«r(q.T.). 

pin'-tess,   *  pan  tasse,   *  pan -tola,  ,. 

TO.  Fr.  pantais,  pantois.}  [PANT,  p.]  A  diffi- 
culty  of  breathing  to  which  hawks  are  subject. 

pin'-the  ism,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  0*- 
(theos)  =  god ;  Pr.  pantheisnc ;  Ger.  par* 
th-sismuf.] 

Philos. :  The  view  that  God  and  the  universe 
are  identical.  It  was  taught  in  India  in  the 
Vedantic  system  of  philosophy,  one  of  the 
six  leading  schools  of  thought,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  widely  accepted,  both  by  the  in- 
structed Brahmins  and  by  the  common 
people.  Pantheism  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  creed  of  various  Greek  philosophers,  as  of 
Anaximander  of  Miletus  (B.C.  610-547),  Py- 
thagoras (B.C.  610-547),  and  Xenophanes 
(540-300).  It  was  held  by  John  fieotus  Eri- 
gena.  A.D.  874.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  taught  by  Amalric  of 
Chartres,  a  dialectician  and  theologian.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  forced  him  to  recant  his  views, 
notwithstanding  which  his  bones  were  dug 
up  and  burnt  in  1209.  John,  Bishop  of  Stras- 
Inirg,  in  a  rescript  against  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  published  in  1317,  attributed 
to  them  this,  among  other  tenets,  "  God  is 
formally  whatever  exists."  By  many  Spinoza 
Is  considered  to  have  revived  Pantheism,  but 


his  teaching  in  this  respect  has  heen  mis- 
understood. [SPINOZISM.]  in  the  Pantheism 
of  Schelling  Gr»d  is  considered  as  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  revealing  Himself  in  external 
nature  and  in  human  intelli^-ence  and  free- 
dom, thus  closely  approaching  the  dictum 
of  St  Paul,  "  In  htm  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  "  (Acts  xvii.  28  ;  cf.  Col.  L  17X 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Greek  poet  (Aratus, 
Pluerum.  1-5)  quoted  by  St  Paul  is  distinctly 
pantheistic,  and  his  lines  might  have  served 
for  the  germ  of  the  better  known,  but  not 
less  beautiful  passage  in  Virgil  (Georg.  iv. 
219-227).  [See  example  under  Panthcist-i 

p.  -n'  the  1st,  «.  [Eng.  panthe(iim)  ;  -i.1.1 
One  who  believes  that  God  and  the  universe 
are  Identical. 

"  In  the  teaching  of  8t  Paul,  however,  the  per- 
sonality of  God  Is  not  merged,  aa  in  that  of  the  ftm- 
inelit.  in  the  thought  of  the  great  Soul  of  the  World.™ 
—  B.  8  Plumfttre.  in  New  Ttat.  Comment,  for  KngliA 
Ibttden.  Ii.  1  18. 

p  a-tho-Ist  -lo,  pan  the  1st  -Ic-al,  *. 

l  i^ng.  pantheist  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pantheism  or  pantheists. 

pantheistic  statues  or  figures,  s.  pi. 

Sculp  :  Statues  or  figures  bearing  the  sym- 
bols of  several  deities  together. 

pin-thS-ist'-Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  panthe- 
istical ;  -ly.]  In  the  manner  or  according  to 
the  views  of  *  pantheist. 

p  :n  tho-ol'-i  gist,  ».  [Eng.  fanOteolagd)  ; 
-M.]  One  who  is  versed  in  pautheology. 


theology  or  divinity. 

P;  in  the'  -in,  «.     [Lat.,    from   Gr.  iriiv»«or 

[itfof]  (pantluinn  [/lierm])  =  (a  temple)  of  all 
gods,  from  n-ai/toios  (ptinlhiios)  =  common  to 
all  gods  :  irai»  (pan)  =  all,  and  ttlot  (theios)  = 
divine  ;  *V6t  (theas)  =  a  god  ;  Fr.  jxmthton.) 

1.  A  famous  temple  at  Rome,  built  by 
M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  about 
B.C.  27,  and  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  Jupiter 
the  Avenger,  in  memory  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Augustus  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
latra.  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
the  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  was 
given  to  Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phocas 


THE  PANTHEON. 

A.D.  609,  and  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church 
to  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Martyrs,  and  A.D.  830 
Gregory  IV.  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.  It 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  a  circular  building 
not  surrounded  by  columns.  The  external 
diameter  Is  183  feet,  and  the  height,  exclusive 
of  the  flat  dome  surmounting  the  upper  cor- 
nice, 102  feet,  the  dome  being  36  feet  high. 
The  porch  Is  octastyle,  and  is  103  feet  wide. 

2.  All  the  deities  collectively  worshipped 
by  a  nation ;  the  divinities  of  a  nation. 

3.  A  treatise  or  discourse  upon  the  collective 
body  of  deities  of  a  nation. 

pan'-ther,  *  pan-there, ».    [Lat.  panthen, 
from  Gr.  iravmjp  (panther).] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  the  earlier  zoolo- 
gists to  an  Indian  variety  of  the  leopard.  They 
are  now  recognised  as  forming  a  single  species. 

"  The  spotted  panther  and  the  tusked  bore  " 

Spenter . •  f  «,,  I.  vt  «. 

panther-toad,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bufo  pantherinua,  from  South  Africa, 

•  p&n'-ther-ess,  ».    [Eng.  panther ;  -ea.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  female  panther. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fierce  or  spiteful  beauty. 


.fcte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptfl, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  oiire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QU  =  kw. 


p  an  t  her  ine — p  ap 
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pan-ther  ine,  a.  [Eng.  panther;  -ine.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  panther  or  panthers;  resem- 
bliiig  a  panther. 

pantherine-snake,  s. 
ZooL  :    Coryphodon  pantherinus,  from    the 
Brazils. 

*  panth'-6  I6pa,  s.  [Or.  imvO-  (pantK),  for 
Tta.vit\  (pante)  =  on  every  side  ;  oAos  (holos)  = 
whole,  entire,  and  0$  (ops)  =  the  eye,] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  antelopes,  with  some 
affinity  to  sheep.  Pantholops  Ilodtjsonii  i'-is 
long  annulated  horns,  and  a  soft  swelling  on 
each  side  of 
the  nostrils. 
It  inhabit* 
Thibet. 

pan'  -tile, 
t  pen'-  tile, 

*.  &a.  [Eng. 
jxm.and/iie.j 
A.  Assub- 
ftantivt  :  PANTILES. 

Building  : 

A  tile  curved  to  an  ogee  shape,  so  mat  the 
prominent  edge  of  one  is  covered  by  the  de- 
pendent edge  of  the  next.  The  usual  size  is 
14}  x  10  inches,  and  they  are  laid  with  a 
10-Inch  gauge.  170  tiles  cover  one  square,  i.e., 
10  x  10  =  100  square  feet 

*B.  Asadj.:  Dissenting.  (Grose  says  that 
it  acquired  this  meaning  because  dissenting 
chapels  were  often  roofed  with  pantiles.) 

"  Mr.  Ttckup'i  a  good  churchman  .  .  .  He  is  none  of 
your  hellish  pantile  crew."—Centlivre:  Gotham  Elec- 
tion. 

pant'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [PANT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst.  :  A  gasping,  a  pant,  a  gasp,  a 

palpitation. 

"  With  raging  swell  alternate  pantinyt  rise." 

Brooke  :  Univ«rtal  Beauty,  bk.  v. 

pant'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  panting  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  panting  manner  ;  with  ]  tan  tings  or  gasps. 

"She  heavM  tlie  name  of  father 

forth."  Shakttp.  :  L»etr,  IT.  S. 


'pan-tl-so'c'-ra-cy;  *.  [Pref.  pant-;  Gr. 
tc\>«  (isos)  =  equal,  and  jtpareui  (krateia)  = 
government.] 

1.  A  Utopian  commonwealth  imagined  by 
Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Ac.,  in  their  inexperienced 
youth,  in  which  all  should  rule  In  an  equal 
degree. 

2.  The  principle  upon  which  such  a  com- 
monwealth waa  to  be  founded. 

*  pan-tis'-o-crat.  s.    [PANTISOCRACY.]    The 
same  as  PANTISOCRATIST  (q.v.). 

*  p&n-tf  -si-crat'-Io,  o.     [Eng.  pantisoerat  ; 
•io,}    Of  or  pertaining  to  pantisocracy  (q.v.). 

*  pan-ti-sSc'-ra-tlst,  s.     [Eng.  pantisocrot; 
•ist.]     One  who  advocates  or  supports  the 
scheme  or  theory  of  pantisocracy  (q.v.). 

*  pant'-ler,  *  pan-tel-er,  *  pan-  tel-ere, 

«.  [Pr.  panetier,  from  pain  (Lat.  panix)  ~ 
bread.)  The  officer  in  a  great  family  or  esta- 
blishment who  has  charge  of  the  bread  ;  a 
servant  in  charge  of  the  pantry. 

"To  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  i»mtier  and  bread- 
chipper  "—  Shakefp.  :  a  Henry  /('.,  li.  t 

*  pan-to-ble,  s.     [PANTOFLR.] 

pan-to^chron-o'm'-e-ter,  *.  [Or.  «•«  (pas)t 
genit,  irarros  (pantos)  =all  ;  Eng.  chronometer 
(q.v,).]  An  instrument  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  compass,  sun-dial,  and  universal 
sun-dial.  A  sun-dial  is  attached  to  a  magnetic 
needle,  suspended  in  the  usual  way,  in  such  a- 
manner  as  to  allow  for  the  variation.  The 
divisions  of  the  hours  and  their  functions  are 
carried  on  to  an  additional  exterior  circle, 
correspondingly  divided,  and  to  a  fixed  circle 
round  the  dial,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  a  num>>er  of  places.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  gnomon  gives  the  time  at  the  place 
of  observation,  ana  also  for  any  other  place 
inscribed  upon  it. 

pan  -td  dim,  &  [Pref.  pant-,  and  Gr.  Mous 
(odoua),  genit.  oooirof  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.;  The  single  genus  of  the  family 
Pantotloutidae.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Paatodon  buchholzi,  a  small  freshwater  fish, 
resembling  a  Cyprinodont,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 


pan  to  don  ti  deo,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pan- 
ta<lon,  geuit  pantodont(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  physostomons  fishes. 
The  body  is  covered  with  large  cycloid  scales, 
sides  of  the  head  osseous. 

*  pan-td'-fle,   *  pan-toil'-  fle,   *  pan-to- 
cle,   s.      [Fr.  pantou/le;    Ital.  pantofala  —  & 
slipper  ;    Ger.  panto/el,  banto/el,   from    Up. 
Ger.  land  tafel  =  a  wooden  sole  (tafel),  with  a 
leather  string  (band),  to  put  the  foot  through  ; 
Dut.  panto/el,  patto/el  ;    Low   Ger.    &    bw. 
toffel;  Dan.  toffel;  Icel.  topto.]    A  slipper  fur 
the  foot 

"Melpomeue  hu  on  her  feet  her  blzh  cothurn  or 
tragick  pantojb't  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beset  with 
pearls."—  Pea-cham:  On  Drawing. 

pan'  -to-  graph,  *  pan  -ta  graph,  *  pen  - 

te-graph,  s.  [Gr.  way  (pas),  genit.  iratnw: 
(pantos)  =  all,  and  ypa^u  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]  An  instrument  used  in  copying  plans, 
maps,  and  other  drawings,  so  that  the  copy 
may  be  either  similar  to,  or  larger,  or  smaller 
than  the  original.  The  principle  of  the  panto- 
graph is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  perfection  ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  joints  and  the  neces- 
sary imperfections  in  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  far  from  being  an  accurate 
instrument.  The  pantograph  is  principally 
useful  to  the  draughtsman  in  enabling  him  to 
mark  off  the  principal  points  in  a  reduced 
copy,  through  which  the  lines  may  afterwards 
be  drawn  by  the  usual  methods  of  construc- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  is  found  to  work 
successfully. 

pan  t6  graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pantograph  ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  means  of  a 
pantograph. 

*  pan  tog7  ra  phy,  «.     [PANTOGRAPH  ]     A 
general  description  ;  an  entire  view  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

*  pan-tA-l6fc-Ic-al,   o.     [Eng.  pantolog(y); 
•ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  pantology. 

*  pan  tol'  6  --gist,  s.    [Eng.  pantolog(y)  ;  -ist.} 
One  who  is  versed  in  pantology. 


--,    •  .  ™«          ,  . 

iravros  (pantos)  =  all,  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  Universal  knowledge  ;  a  work  of 
universal  information  ;  a  systematic  view  of 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

pan  torn'  e-ter,  s.  [Or.  *£?  (pas),  genit. 
vairof  (pantos)  =  all,  and  perpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure  ;  Fr.  pantometre.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles  for  the  determination  of  ele- 
vations, distances,  Ac. 

pan-to  met  ric,  pan  to  met  ric  al,  a. 

[Eng.  pantometr(y)  ;  -ic,  -vxU.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  pantometry. 

*  pan-to'm'-e'-try,  *.  [PANTOMETER.]  Uni- 
versal measurement. 

pan'  to  mime,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  pantomime  =  an 
actor  of  many  parts  in  a  play,  from  Lat.  pan- 
tomimus,  from  Gr.  iroi'Tofujjiof  (pantomimes)  = 
(a.)  imitating  everything,  (a.)  a  pantomimic 
actor,  from  was  (pas),  genit.  warro?  (pantos)  = 
all,  and  I»?MO?  (mimoa)  =  an  imitator  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  pantomimo.  A  word  recently  Introduced 
in  Bacon's  time,  for  he  uses  pantomimus*  pan- 
tomiml.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Originally,  the  player  who  exhibited 
a  mimic  show  ;  one  who  acted  many  parts  in 
a  play. 

"  Not  that  I  think  those  i.<i»tomi»m, 
Who  vary  actions  with  the  timea, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art 
Then  those  who  dolly  act  one  part." 

Butler:  ffuditirat,  Hi  9. 

*  2.  An  actor  generally. 

"I  would  oar  pantomtmet  also  and  §tag»-playera 
would  ex.-uniiie  theuieelves  and  their  callings  by  this 
rule."  —  Sanderion  :  Sermon  on  1  Car.  vii.  84. 

*  3.  An  actor  who  expresses  his  meaning  by 
dumb  action  and  mimicry. 

"A  certain  barbarian  prince  of  Pontus,  aaw  tpattto- 
mime  perform  so  well  that  he  could  follow  the  ]>«. 
(on  nance  from  the  acting  alone."—  Tytor  :  Early  Hist. 
Mankind,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  theatrical  entertainment,  gi  ven  in  dumb 
show  ;  a  dumb  show. 

"  He  put  off  th«  representation  of  pantomimet  till 
late  hours  on  market-days."—  Arbuthnut. 

5.  A  popular  theatrical  entertainment  pro- 
duced at  Christmas  time.     It  consists  of  two 
parts  :   the  first,  a  burlesque  on  some  well- 


known  tale  or  fable  ;  the  second  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  comic  acting  of  clown  and  pan- 
taloon, and  the  dancing  of  harlequin  and 
columbine.  These  two  parts  are  separated  by 
the  transformation  scene. 

^  Dialogue  and  songs  now  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  pantomime.  The  (Jeiitleman'f 
Magazine,  Aug.  1814.  p.  185,  records  that  Dr. 
Hocus-Pocus,  or  Harlequin  Washed  While,  pro- 
duced ut  the  Haymarket  (Aug.  12),  and  attri- 
buted to  Colman,  "  excited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  the  public,  on  account  of  the 
novel  circumstance  of  dialogue  being  intro- 
duced." 

B.  As  adj. ;  Representing  only  in  dumb  show. 

pan  to  mim'-ic, '  pan-to"-mim  fo  al,  a. 

[En«.  pantomim(e);  -ic.}    Of  or  pertaining  to 

jani  oiniiim  ;  representing  diameters  by  dumb 
show. 


"  Pantomimic  gesture  •? 


amongst  the  Romans  on* 
itory."—  Warburtan : 


*:iy  of  exhibiting  a  di 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  vL    (Note  8.) 

pan-t6-mlm'-ic-al-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  panto- 
mimical;  -ly.]  In*  manner  of  a  pantomime; 
by  way  of  pantomime  or  dumb  show. 

pan  -to-mim-  ist,  s.     [Eng.    pantomiw(e); 

•ist.]    One  who  acts  in  pantomime. 

p  An  ton,  s.  [Prov.  Ger.  pantine  —  a  wooden 
shoe,  a  patten.] 

Fair.  :  A  shoe  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow 
and  hoof-bound  heeL 

panton  shoe,  s.    [PANTON.] 


-feist,s.  [Gr.  »oKro 
tophagos)  —  ea'ting  everything:  iraira  (panta), 
neut.  p\.Qtiraf(pafi)  =  &]\,&nd4>a.yftv(phageiny 
=  to  eat.]  A  person  or  animal  that  eats  all 
kinds  of  food  indiscriminately. 

*  pan-toph'  a  gous,   a.     rpANTOPHAaisr.J 
Eating  or  living  upon  all  kinds  of  food. 

*  pan-toph'-a-gy,  s.    [PANTOPHAOIST.]    Tlie- 
act  or  habit  of  eating  all  kinds  of  food  indis- 
criminately. 

pan  to-pho  -bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  n-ovrd0oj3o«  (pan- 
tophobos)  =  fearing  all  :  was  (pas),  genit.  trails 
(pantos)  =  all,  and  </>d^o?  (phobus)  —  fear. 
Modelled  on  the  word  hydrophobia  ;  Fr.  panto- 
phobie.] 

Pathol.  :  Morbid  fear  of  everything,  attendee* 
by  confirmed  melancholy. 

pan-top  6  da,  s.  pL    [Gr.  JTO<  (pas),  genit, 
irarnk  (pantos)  =.  all,  and  trove  (potts),  genit. 
irodoc  (podos)  ^a  foot.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  PODOSOUATA  (q.v.). 

pan  to  stom-a  ta,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  way  (i«'.'>. 

genit.  navro-i  (pantQ$)=  all,  and  ord^ara  (.'"'' 

mata),  nom.  pi.  of  o-rd/ta  (stoma)  =  mouth.] 

ZooL  :  A  division  of  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
order  Flagellata.  It  consists  of  those  which 
have  no  special  place  for  the  ingestion  of  food. 

pan  try,  *  pan-trie,  *  pan  try  e,  *  pan- 

ter-y,  s.    [Fr.  paneterie,  from  Low  Lat.  jww- 
taria,  from    Lat.  panis  —  bread  ;    Low  l.At. 
paneta=one  who  makes  bread.]    The  room 
or  cloaet  in  a  house  in  which  the  provisions  are 
kept,  and  plate  and  knives  kept  and  cleaned. 
"  My  young  lady  asked  for.  the  nune  cuned  in  tlie 
pantry.  —Shakctp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  1.  in. 

pants,  5.  pi.     [See  def.]    An  abbreviation  of 

pantaloons  (q.v.). 

*  pan'-ur-gy,  *.    [Gr.  iravovpyia.  (panovrgia), 

from  nav  (;x(H)=:aH,  and  epyov  (ergon)  = 
work.]  Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  business  i 
craft.  (Bailey.) 

*  pan'  yard,  s.    [PANNIER.) 

*  pa'-nym,  s.    [PAINIM.] 

pan  -zo-i^m,  s.  [Pref.  pan-  ;  Gr.  <w^  (zM)=. 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -ism.] 

Biol.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  all  the  elements 
or  factors  which  constitute  vital  energy  or  life. 
(Herbert  Spencer,  in  Annandale.) 

papfl),  *  nappe  (1),  s.  [Of  onomatopoetic 
origin,  and  cognate  with  Dut.  pap  =  pap  ;  Ger. 
pappe;  Sw.  piipa;  Ital.  pappa,  from  Lat 
pappa.  Cf.  Dan  .pop  =  pasteboard  ;  Sw.  papp.J1 
1.  Soft  food  for  infants,  made  of  bread 
boiled  or  soaked  iu  water  or  milk. 

"  Oh,  folly  worthy  of  the  mime's  lap  I         * 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  atop  Ita  mouth  with  pap." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  4tt. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    - 
-oiao,  -tian  =-  shan.    - tiou,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhuou    -cioua,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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pap-paper 


papable,  ami  a  Brent  sogKel 
tan."— Retiquta  WvttonirtH- 


2.  The  soft  pulp  of  fruit. 
*  ^f  Pap  with  a  hatchet :  A  kindness  done  in 
an  unkind  or  rough  manner. 

pap-boat,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  sauce-boat,    or 
boat-shaped  vessel  for  holding  pap  for  feeding 
infants. 

2.  Zool. :   Turbinella  rapha.     It  is  used  on 
the  Malabar  coast  (when  scooped  out  inter- 
nally, and  carved  externally)  to  contain  the 
sacred  oil  which  is  employed  in  anointing  the 
priests.    (Tennent.) 

pip  (2),  pappe  (2X  «-  [O.  8w.  paw>,  pott  = 
t.ie  breast ;  Dan.  patte  =  suck  ;  N.  Fries,  pap, 
pa/te,  papke ;  Lith.  papa*  =  the  pap.  Probably 
ultimately  the  same  word  aa  pap  (IX  s.] 

1.  A  teat,  a  breast ;  a  nipple  of  the  breast. 
"  He  atrooke  him  at  his  breastee  rlghtpapp*. 

Quite  through  his  shoulder  bone" 

Chapman:  Somer;  fHad.  iv. 

2.  A  round-  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  teat. 
[MAMELON.] 

*  Pap.  v.t.    [PAP  (1),  s.]    To  feed  with  p»p. 

pa  pa ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  papa ;  Or.  wdnwas 
(ptippaa)=  papa;  Qer.,  L)ut.,  &  Dan.  papa  = 
papa.] 

1.  A  child's  word  for  father. 

"Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  In  a 
house,  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  talcs  to  papa 
and  mamma. "— Siitft-'  Direction*  for  Servant*,  p.  13. 

2.  A  Greek  parish  priest. 

*  pa  pa-ble,  o.    [Pr.,  from  ItaL  pambik; 
Lat.  papa  =  the  pope.]     Capable   of  being 
made  pope  ;  eligible  for  the  dignity  of  pope. 

"  By  the  death  of  the  other  two,  the  conclave  hath 
received    little   alteration :    though    Moitdovio    were 
tuetto  In  the  list  of  the  fores- 
ana,  p.  70T. 

.  .7".  *  pa-pa-cle,  *.  [Low  Lat.  papo- 
tia  =  the  papal  dignity,  from  papas,  pappas, 
gen  it.  papatis  ;  Gr.  irainrac  (pappa*)  =  papa, 
rather.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position    of  the 
pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  ;  papal  authority, 
dignity,  or  jurisdiction. 

"Thus  dome  he  vp  from  one  degree  to  an  other  tyll 
he  got  tlie  papacy,  wherein  he  wrought*  suche  won- 
ders as  did  bis  predeoeMon."— Bale  :  fngllih  fotariet, 
]-t.  Ii. 

2.  The  popes  collectively ;  the  succession 
of  popes. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion;   popery, 

papistry. 

"They  feeling  the  ax  of  Ood's  reformation,  hewing 
at  the  old  and  hollow  trunk  of  papacy."— itilton  :  Re- 
form, in  England,  bk.  1U 

pap  al,  *  pap  -all,  a.  [Fr.  papal,  from  Low 
Lat.  papaiw  =  belonging  to  the  pope  ;  papa  = 
a  bishop.]  [POPE.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  orpopedom ; 
popish  :  as,  the  popaj  chair  ;  the  papoi  crown. 

"The  progress  of  the  papal  policy  took  deeper  root" 
—Bltickgtimc  ;  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  6. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  ordered,  or  directed  by 
the  pope :  as,  a  papal  edict. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  IT.  Lloyd  thinks  their  time  of  hurting  the  papal 
Christiana  at  ati  end ."— Burnet :  Own  Timy  (1697). 

*  pap'-al-In,  s.     [Ital.  papalino.]    A  papist. 

"[They  are]  no  less  divided  In  their  profession  than 
we  and  the  papalini,"— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travelt,  p.  320. 

*  pa  pal-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  papal;  -1st.}    A  papist 
(Carlyle :  French  Rev.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.) 

*  pa-pal  -I-ty,  *  pa-pal-y~te,  5.      [Eng. 
papal;  -ity.]    The  papacy. 

"And  pope  Clement  was  redy  tn  his  chambre  of 
consystorle,  syttyng  in  his  cbayre  of  papalyte"— 
Semen :  /Voiwart  ;  Chronicle.  voL  U..  ch.  clx. 

*  pa'-pal-Ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  papoZ;  -i«.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  papal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conform  to  popery. 

*  pa'-pal-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  papal ;  -ly.}    In  a 
papal  or  popish  manner  ;  popishly, 

*  pa-pal  ty,   s.      [Eng.    papal;    -ty.}      The 
papacy. 

"  To  uphold  the  decrepit  papaUy."— Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  u. 

"  pap  a  pho  bl  a,  s.  [Lat.  popo=abishop, 
the  pope,  and  Or.  <{c>/Jo?  (phobos)  =  tear.]  Ex- 
cessive or  unreasonable  fear,  dread,  or  hatred 
of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

*  pap'-arch-y,  s.      [Lat.    papa  =  *   bishop, 
me  pope,  and  Gr.  ipx"  (oreM)  =  to  rule.)   The 
government  of  the  pope  ;  papal  rule. 


pa-pa'-ver,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  poppy.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Pa- 
paveraceee  (q.  v.).  Sepals  two,  rarely  three  ; 
petals  four,  rarely  six.  Stigma  sessile,  radi- 
ated ;  fruit  capsular,  one-celled,  opening  by 
very  small  valves  under  the  lobes  of  the  per- 
sistent stigma  ;  seeds  small,  pitted  ;  juice 
milky.  Known  species  twelve  ;  from  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Three  are  natives 
of  Britain  :  Papaver  Rhceas,  the  Common  Red 
Poppy,  P.  Argemone,  the  Long  Prickly-headed, 
and  P.  dubium,  the  Long  Smooth  -headed 
Poppy,  all  with  scarlet  flowers.  P.  somni- 
ferum,  the  White  Poppy,  an  escape  in  Britain, 
generally  has  white  flowers,  with  a  purple 
eye.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  North 
and  Central  India.  The  seeds  are  expressed 
to  obtain  an  oil  used  for  burning,  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  as  a  demulcent  medicine. 
[OPIUM.J  P.  tetigerum  is  a  garden  escape  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens.  The  petals  of  Papaver 
Rhceas,  placed  In  water,  furnish  a  red  dye. 
Its  syrup  acts  like  opium,  but  is  much  milder. 

pa  pa  ver  a  90-88,  ».  pL  [Lat  papaver  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Poppy  worts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Hanales.  Herbaceous  herbs 
or  shrubs,  often  with  milky  juice.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  or  divided,  without  stipules. 
Peduncles  long,  one-flowered;  sepals  two  or 
three,  deciduous  ;  petals  four  or  six,  or  multi- 
plea  of  four;  stamens  indefinite;  ovary  one- 
ci'lled,  with  parietal  placentae  ;  fruit  pod- 
shaped  or  capsular  ;  seeds  many.  Poppy- 
worts  are  narcotic,  emetic,  purgative,  or  acridly 
poisonous.  Two-thirds  of  the  species  are 
found  iu  Europe,  the  others  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  ana  tropical  America.  Known 
genera  eighteen;  species  130  (I.indlty),  re- 
duced by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  seventeen 
genera,  and  sixty-five  species.  Five  genera 
are  British  :  Papaver,  Meconopsis,  Chelido- 
iiiiini,  Glaucium,  and  Rcemeria  (q.  v.). 

pa-pa-ver-a'-ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Hod. 
Lat  papaveracc(ce)  ;  [Eng.  adj.  sun",  -out.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Papaveracese  or  poppies  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  poppy. 

pap-a-veY-fo,  a.  [Eng.  papawr(ine)  ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  papaverine  (q.  v.). 

papavcric  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  CigHuNO/.  A  white  crystalline 
powder  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  papaver- 
ine by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. It  melts  at  233*,  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but 
very  soluble  in  hot  dilute  alcohol,  glacial  ace- 
tic acid,  and  arayl  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  from  which  orange  needle- 
shaped  crystals  separate,  having  the  composi- 
tion Ci6H13NO7.HCl.  +  2$H2O. 

pa  pav  er-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  papaver; 
and  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  CnHmNO*  One  of  the  alkaloids  of 
opium,  obtained  along  with  narcotine  from 
the  resinous  precipitate  by  ammonia,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  different  solubility 
of  their  h  yd  rochl  orates.  It  forms  colourless 
acicular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  assumes  a 
deep  blue  colour  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  crystal  lizable  salts  with  acids,  is  not 
poisonous,  and  melts  at  147*. 


*  pa-pa  v'-er-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  papavereus,  from 
papaver  =  a   poppy.]      Resembling    poppies  ; 
having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  poppies. 

"  Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverout  and  unpleasant 
odour."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  srrourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vil. 

pa-pa  W1,  s.  [Malay  papaya;  Fr.  papayer,  pa- 
paye  ;  Ital.  papajo  ;  Sp.  papaya  ;  Port,  papaya, 
papaya.} 

Bot.  :  Caarica  Papaya.    [C  A  RICA.] 

"  The  fair  pupate, 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  law. 

Waller  :  Battle  of  the  Summer  /tlandt.  52. 

*  pa-pa'  -ya,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Malay  pa- 
paya.}   [FA  PAW.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Papa- 
yacese.  Now  a  synonym  of  Carica  (q.v.). 

pap-a-ya'-ce'-ce,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  papay(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Papayads  ;  the  typical  order  of  Papa- 
yales  (q.v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  with 
an  acrid  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  lobed, 
on  long  taper  petioles.  Flowers  unisexual,  in 


axillary  racemes,  or  solitary.  Calyx  Inferior, 
minute,  five-toothed.  Corolla  monopetalous, 
flve-lobed  ;  stamens  definite,  inserted  into  the 
petals.  Ovary  and  fruit  superior,  one-celled, 
with  thre*  to  five  parietal  placentae  ;  ovules 
and  seeds  many ;  fruit  succulent  or  dehiscent ; 
seeds  enveloped  In  a  loose  mucous  coat. 
Natives  of  South  America.  Known  genera 
eight,  species  twenty-five.  (Lindley.) 

pa-pa' -yad,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a);   Eng. 
sulf.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  Limlley's  English  name  for  tho 

Papayacese  (q.v.). 

pa-pa'-yal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  papayales  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Papayales  or  the  P»- 
pityaccie  :  as,  the  Papayal  Alliance.  (Lindley: 
Veg.  King.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  320.) 

pap  a  ya  le^,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a); 

Lat.  maac.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  with 
dichlamydeous  flowers,  superior,  consolidated 
carpels,  parietal  placenta,  and  embryo  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  albumen.  Orders  two, 
Papayacese  and  Pangiaceee  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

*  pape,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  papa  =  a  bishop 
The    pope.]     A    priest ;  a   spiritual   father , 
specif. ,  the  pope. 

*  papo  lard,  *  pape  larde.  «.  [Fr.]  A  dis- 
sembler, a  flatterer,  a  hypocrite. 

"Thepapelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  to, 
Alia  woll  to  worldly  eate  go." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rot*,  7,381, 

*  pape  lard  y,  *  pape  -lard-  ie,  «.    [Fr. 
papelardie,   from  papeutrd.]    Flattery,   hypo- 
crisy. 

"  And  wry  me  in  my  foxery 
Uuder  a  cope  of  MMbrn." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,m. 

pa'-per,    «.    &   o.     [Lat.  papyru$  =  papynw 
(q.v.);  FT.  papisr;  ItaL  papiro.] 
A.  As  ttibstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  U. 

"M.  Varro  wrltetb.  that  the  flrst  invention  at 
making  paper  was  devised  upon  the  couqueit  of 
,-Kvy  I't.  atchleved  by  Alexander  the  great,  at  what  time 
ac  he  founded  the  citie  Alexandria  in  jfigyut,  where 
•uch  paper  waa  tint  made."-/*.  Holland:  fUni^VL. 
liil.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Papyrus. 

"  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  brooks  .  .  .  shall  wither,  be  dried  away,  and  be  no 
more,"— Itaiah  xix.  7. 

3.  A  piece,  sheet,   or  leaf  of  the  material 
described  under  II. 

"  Whan  this  wai  said,  with  paper  ihe  Mt  donn, 
And  In  this  manner  made  her  testament." 

Chaucer  :  Complaint  of  Cretetd*. 

4.  A  newspaper,  a  journal,  a  sheet  appear- 
ing periodically. 

5.  A  written  or  printed  document  or  instru- 
ment, as  a  note,  a  receipt,  a  bill,  a  memor- 
andum, a  memorial,  a  deed  or  the  like. 

6.  An  essay  or  article  on  any  subject ;  a 
dissertation. 

"  During  the  course  of  this  paper." — Ooldtmith  :  7%e> 
Bee,  No.  1.  (lutrod.) 

7.  Negotiable  instruments,  as   promissory 
notes,   bills  of  exchange  ;  used  collectively. 
(Comm.  slang.) 

8.  Paper,  printed,  stained,  orstamped,  used  as 
hangings,  or  for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms. 

9.  Free  passes  or  orders  to  any  place  of 
entertainment ;  also  the  persons  admitted  by 
such  passes :   as,  The  house  was  filled  with 
paper.    (Theat.  slang.) 

10.  The  written  or  printed  questions  set  at 
an  examination ;  also  the  written  answers  to 
such  questions. 

"  The  Inspector  will  make  a  point  of  bringing  with 
him  the  papers  which  have  I  we- a  worked  by  the  pupil, 
teachers."— fearnn:  School  Intpection,  p.  «. 

II.  Manuf. :  A  material  made  in  thin  sheets 
from  a  pulp  of  rags,  espaito  grass,  straw, 
wood,  and  other  fibres,  and  used  for  writing 
or  printing  upon,  or  for  wrapping.    The  name 
is  derived  from  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  reed, 
whose  stalk  furnished  the  principal  material 
for  writing  upon  to  the  nations   bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  for  so  many  centuries. 
[PAPYRUS.]   Paper  is  manufactured  principally 
from  vegetable  fibre,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
boiling  and  mechanical  means.    Over  400  dif- 
ferent materials  have  been  suggested  or  actu- 
ally used  for  paper  manufacture,  but  rags  and 
esparto  form  the  best  materials.     Old  written 
or  printed  paper  is  also  extensively  used  for 
re- manufacture.  The  oldest  manuscript  written 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t 
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on  cotton  paper  in  England  is  in  the  Bodleian 
collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  bears 
date  1049.  The  most  ancient  manuscript  on 
the  same  material  in  the  Library  of  Paris  is 
dated  1050.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  all  paper  was  manufactured 
by  hand,  in  moulds  of  various  sizes.  The 
different  kinds  of  paper  manufactured  at  the 
present  period,  for  printing,  drawing,  corre- 
spondence, Ac.,  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  names.  Machine-made  paper  is  manu- 
factured in  a  continuous  sheet,  and  news- 
papers of  large  circulation  are  printed  on  webs 
several  miles  in  length,  the  paper  not  being 
cut  until  after  the  printing.  [RICE-PAPER.! 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Made  or  consisting  of  paper. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Appearing  or  existing  only  in  written  or 
printed  statements ;    not  real :    as,  a  paper 
army. 

(2)  Thin,  frail,  slight. 

If  (1)  Fossil  paper :  A  variety  of  asbestos 
(q.v.). 

(2)  For  Txtid-paper,  Parchment-paper,  Tissue- 
paper,  and  Wave-paper,  see  the  first  element 
of  each  compound. 

paper  -  blockade,  *.  An  ineffective 
blockade,  one  in  which  the  naval  force  is  too 
weak  to  prevent  vessels  from  entering  the 
port. 

paper-book,  s. 

Law :  The  name  given  to  a  oopy  of  the  de- 
murrer book  which  contains  the  pleadings  on 
both  sides  in  an  action  at  law,  when  the  issue 
is  one  not  of  fact  but  of  law. 

paper-clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing newspapers,  sneet  music,  periodicals,  &c., 
in  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  preserv- 
ing them  from  injury  by  keeping  them  clean 
and  flat 

paper-clip, «.    A  clasp  for  holding  papers 
together  ;  a  means  of  filing  bills,  letters,  &c. 
,  It  is  of  various  forms. 

paper-coal,  *.    [DYSODILK.] 

paper-collar,  s.  A  collar  made  from 
paper,  in  imitation  of  linen. 

paper- credit,  *.  Orders  or  promises  to 
pay  a  stated  sum  of  money  recorded  on  paper. 
The  term,  as  commonly  used,  includes  book- 
debts,  I.O.U.'s,  and  instruments  of  credit  of 
all  kinds. 

paper  currency,  *    [PAPER-MOHKT.] 
paper-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  blade  of  ivory,  wood,  bone,  or  similar 
substance,  for  cutting  paper,  the  folded  edges 
of  uncut  books,  &c. ;  a  paper-knife. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  paper  in  piles  or 
in  sheets,  or  for  trimming  the  edges  of  books, 
pamphlets,  etc. 

paper-days,  s.  pi 

Law :  Certain  days  in  each  term,  appointed 
for  hearing  the  causes  specially  entered  in  the 
paper  for  argument. 

*  paper-faced,  a.  Pale ;  having  a  face 
white  as  paper. 

"  Thou  paper-facfd  villain."— .Sfca*«/>.  „•  2  fftnry  IV.t 
T.  4. 

paper- feeder,  s.  Ad  vice  for  delivering 
paper  singly  in  sheets  to  a  printing-press, 
ruling-machine,  envelope-cutter,  paper  box  or 
bag  machine. 

paper-file,  s.  A  contrivance  to  hold  let- 
ters or  other  papers  in  a  pack  ;  a  paper-clip. 

paper-folder,  s.  A  bone  knife  used  in 
folding  paper,  and  in  feeding  it  to  the  ma- 
chine for  printing. 

paper-gauge,  s. 

Print. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
type-face  or  measure  of  printed  matter  and  the 
width  of  margin. 

paper  -  glosaer,  *.  A  hot-presser  for 
glossing  paper  or  cards;  one  who  gives  a 
smooth  surface  to  paper. 

paper-hanger,  *.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  attach  paper-hangings  to  walls. 

paper-hangings,  s.  pi  Wall-paper; 
paper,  variously  ornamented  or  prepared,  used 
for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms,  &c,  ;  the 
Mcond  element  of  the  compound  is  derived 
from  the  tapestry  hangings  which  it  superseded. 


paper-knife,  s.  A  blade  of  ivory,  mother- 
of-pearl,  or  other  substance,  used  in  cutting 
leaves  of  books,  folding  sheets  of  paper,  &c. 

paper -machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
manufacturing  paper. 

paper-maker,  *.  One  who  manufac- 
tures paper. 

paper-making,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  paper. 

paper  marbler,  s.  One  who  marbles  or 
colors  paper  with  veins  in  imitation  of  marble 
for  book-binding,  paper-haugiugs,  Ac. 

paper-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is 
manufactured. 


paper-money,  *. 

Fin.  &  Hut, :  Paper-money  constitutes  a  pure 
credit  currency,  and  has  come  into  existence 
partly  because  of  its  greater  convenience,  but 
more  particularly  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency 
or  (at  times)  a  total  absence  of  metallic  money. 
Two  distinct  forms  may  be  noted ;  one  promis- 
ing redemption  in  coin  and  another  conveying 
no  such  promise.  Being  practically  worthless 
in  its  substance,  paper-money  necessarily  de- 
rives its  utility  from  the  credit  of  its  issuers. 
Redeemable  paper-money  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  coin  in  which  redemption  is  promised, 
both  in  purchasing  power  and  as  a  pricing 
instrument,  so  long  as  such  promise  remains 
valid  or  is  believed  to  be  so.  The  mere  promise 
of  redemption  in  coin  does  not  endow  a  paper 
currency  with  stability  or  exchangeability ; 
this  proceeds  from  general  belief  in  the  sol- 
vency and  good  faith  of  the  issuing  power. 
Irredeemable  paper-money,  *.«.,  that  for  which 
specific  redemption  in  coin  is  not  promised, 
has  never  been  employed  except  under 
severe  stress,  and  has  always  been  compli- 
cated, sooner  or  later,  with  the  project  of 
coin  redemption.  Nevertheless,  It  has  built 
up  and  preserved  nations  which  otherwise 
must  have  perished.  Its  failures  are  largely 
referable  to  wholesale  counterfeiting  and  to 
subsequent  legislation,  frequently  of  the  most 
hostile  character,  seeking  to  compel  an  arbi- 
trary relation  with  and  subordination  to 
certain  metals.  The  experiment  of  a  full  legal 
tender,  irredeemable  paper  currency,  entirely 
free  from  and  independent  of  complication 
with  the  metals,  has  never  yet  been  tried 
by  an  established  nation  in  time  of  peace. 
Such  a  financial  method  is  regarded  as  unsound 
and  visionary  by  the  whole  metallist  school, 
but  an  intelligent  minority  amongst  economists 
believe  it  would  succeed,  and  that  Its  employ- 
ment might  solve  many  other  perplexing 
economic  problems. 

paper-mulberry,  ». 

Bot. :  Brou*»on(tia  papyrifera,  a  tree  of  the 
order  Moracesn,  cultivated  in  Japan,  China,  <tc. 
The  bark  of  its  young  shoota  is  used  for  paper- 
making.  In  Tahiti  the  bark  is  made  into  a 
fine  cloth ;  in  China  the  juice  is  used  as  glue. 

paper-muslin,  ». 

Fabric :  Glazed  muslin  used  for  linings,  <fec. 

paper-nautilus,  *.  The  paper-sailor  or 
argouant.  [ARGONAUT.] 

*  paper-office,  .«.   (English.) 

1.  An  olllce  within  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
wherein  state  papers  were  kept. 

2.  An  ancient  office  belonging  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

paper-peat, ». 

Petrol :  A  peat  consisting  of  thin,  easily 
divisible,  layers. 
paper-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol :  Aquartz-felsite  in  which  the  quartz 
constituent  is  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel 
bands,  alon^  which  the  rock  is  easily  split 
into  thin  laminae. 

paper-punch,  5.  An  implement  for 
making  holes  in  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
filing,  temporary  binding,  for  the  reception  of 
eyelets,  or  for  cancelling. 

paper-reed,  s.    The  Papyrns  (q.v.). 

paper-ruler,  s.  One  who  rules  or  draws 
straight  lines  upon  paper  ;  an  instrument  for 
ruling  straight  lines  upon  paper. 

paper-sailor,  *.  The  same  as  PAPER- 
NAUTILUS  (q.v.). 

paper-shade,  *.     A  shade  or  cover  for  a 

lamp,  to  moderate  the  light. 


paper-shale,  s. 

Petrol  :  A  shale  in  which  the  lamination  Is 
so  fine  that  the  laminae  can  be  separated  as 
thin  as  paper,  from  thirty  to  forty  having 
been  obtained  in  one  inch. 

paper-Spar,  s.     [SLATE-SPAR.] 

paper-stainer,  a.  A  manufacturer  of 
paper-hangings. 

paper-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  same  as  PAPER-MULBERRY 
(<l-v')  I  (2)  Trophis  aspera,  a  native  of  Siam. 

paper-weight,  s.  A  small  weight,  or 
slab  of  metal,  stone,  glass,  &c.,  laid  on  loose 
papers  to  prevent  them  from  being  misplaced 
or  blown  away. 

*  paper-white,  a.     As  white  as  paper. 
(Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  1,190.) 

pa'-per,  v.t.    [PAPER,  «.] 

*  1.  To  register  or  set  down  on  paper ;  to  note. 

2.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  furnish  or  cover 
with  paper-hangings. 

"  Where  blinks,  through  pnper'd  panes  the  setting 
•un."  Crabbe :  Pnrith  KegMer. 

3.  To  inclose  or  fold  up  in  paper. 

4.  To  fill  with  passes.  (Theat.  slang.)  [PAPER, 
•.,  I.  9.] 

"  To  secure  favour  by  well  papering  the  houte."— 
Referee.  May  1,  1887. 

pa'-per-y,  *  pa  per-Je,  a.  [Bng.  paper;  -y.j 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Like  paper  ;  having  the  consistency  of 
paper. 

"A  living  animal  might  be  ...  Immured  within 
that  papery  tomb."—CvrnMll  Magazine,  Jan.  1884.  p.  84. 

2.  Occupied-  by  persons  who  have  come  in 
with  free  orders  of  admission.    (Theat.  slang.) 

"The  stalls  were  partly  papery  and  partly  empty." 
—Referee,  Nov.  8,  1885. 

IL  Bot. :  Of  the  consistence  of  paper  aud 
quite  opaque,  as  most  leaves. 

*  pa-pSsc'-ent,  a.     [Eng.  pap ;  -etcent.}    Con- 
taining pap ;  resembling  pap. 

"The  cooling,  lactescent,  papetctnt  plants." — AT* 
tmthnot :  On  Aliment*,  ch.  vi. 

*  pa'  -peas,  *  pa  -pease,  «.     [Lat.  papa  =  a 
bishop,  the  pope ;  Eng.  suff.  -ess.]    A  female 
pope. 

"Was  that  history  of  that  their  monstrous  pa- 
petse  of  our  making  I  —  Bp.  If  all :  Honour  of  the  .Varied 
fVcrmv  I  ». 

pap'-ete  rie,  5.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  box 
or  case  for  holding  paper  and  other  writing 
materials. 

pa'  phi  an,  a.  &;  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paphos,  a  city 
of  Cyprus  sacred  to  Venus  ;  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  Venus  or  her  worship. 

*  2.  Fig. ;  Venereal. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paphoa; 
a  Cyprian. 

*  2.  fig. :  A  prostitute. 

papier  macho  (as  pap  -yc'-ma  cho'),  «. 
[Fr.]  A  material  composed  principally  of 
paper.  The  commoner  varieties  are  prepared 
by  pulping  any  kind  or  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  paper  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of  a 
doughy  consistence.  Some  earthy  material 
may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp,  as  well  as  chemi- 
cals, resinous  substances,  and  glue  to  harden 
it  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
pulp  is  rolled  into  thick  sheets,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  taken  to  form  the  article  of  orna- 
ment desired  ;  this  is  subjected  to  heavy  pres- 
sure between  cameo  and  intaglio  dies  and 
afterwards  dried.  Its  surface  may  now  be 
gilt,  painted  with  oil  or  size  colors  or  var- 
nished. The  toughness  and  lightness  of  this 
material  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  table-ware, 
table  and  desk  furniture,  interior  architectural 
and  other  ornaments. 

pa-pH'-I-o,  s.    [Lat] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  butterfly. 

"  Conjecture  canuot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  pap#- 
Zioi,  natives  of  this  island,  to  fait  short  of  three  ban. 
dretl. " — Kay  :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Papilionidffi.    It  has  long  antennae  and  very 
short  palpi.     About  500  species  are  know», 
many  of  them  from  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    Only  four  are  European ;  one 


boll,  bol> ;  pout,  J6*wl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  «  £ 
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British,  but  rare,  Papttio  machaon,  the  Swallow- 
tail Butterfly,  so  called  from  a  prolongation 
backwards  nf  the  margin  of  the  hinder  wings. 
It  is  of  a  dpep  straw  colour,  with  black  patches, 
spots,  and  bands,  and  having  a  brick-red  spot 
at  the  anal  angle.  Expansion  of  wings  three 
and  a  half  to  four  Inches.  The  larva,  wliich 
Is  green,  with  black  bands  and  orange  spots, 
feeds  on  various  umbelliferous  plants. 

pa  pH-i'-S-na'-ce-SB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  papuio, 
genit.  papilionfis)  ;  fern,  pi  adj.  stiff.  -oofce.) 

Sot.  :  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  L1n- 
IIKIIS,  now  reduced  to  a  sub-order  of  Fabacese. 
(I.F.orMiNos.E.1  The  flowers  are  papiliona- 
ceous(q.v.),  the  petals  imbricated  ffcsestivation, 
the  upper  one  exterior.  Most  species  of  the 
sub-order  are  beautiful  ;  the  seeds  of  many 
are  very  nutritious  to  man,  while  their  leaves 
and  flowers  afford  food  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Some  are  medicinal,  some  furnish 
dye-stuff,  gum,  and  timber,  many  are  narcotic, 
and  some  i*isonous.  The  sub-order  Is  divided 
into  seven  trilies,  Podalyrleie,  Loteae,  Vieieie, 
Hedysarese,  Phaseoleas,  Dalb  rgieae,  and  So- 
phoreas.  The  second,  fonrtti,  and  fifth  have 
sub-tribes,  those  of  Hedysarese  are  Araehidese, 
Ccrnnilleae,  and  Hedysareje  proper.  Known 
genera  2*5,  species  4,700,  scattered  over  the 
world,  a  large  number  In  the  north  temperate 
zone. 

pa  pfl  I  6  nil  ceous  (oe  as  sh),  n.  (Hod. 
Lat.  papttionace(ce)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  butterfly. 

2.  Bat.:  Butterfly-shaped:  used  of  a  corolla, 
like  that  of  the  ]>ea>  In  which  there  are  five 
petals.  The  upper  one,  which  is  erect  and  more 
expanded  than  the  rest,  is  the  vexlllam  or 
standard  ;  the  two  lateral  opes  are  the  alas  or 
wings  ;  and  the  two  lower,  which  cohere  by 
their  Inferior  margin,  the  carina  or  keel. 


ja  pll-J-Bn'-i-dse,  >.  pi.   [Lat.  papilla,  genlt. 
papilion^is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  fluff,  -tda.] 

Enton.  :  The  typical  famary  of  Rhopalocera 
(Butterflies),  and  of  the  order  Lepidoptera 
itself.  The  six  legs  are  all  perfect  in  both 
sexes,  and  fitted  for  walking  ;  the  larva  Is 
long  and  cylindrical,  smooth  or  pubescent. 
the  pupa  attached  by  the  tail  and  by  a  belt 
of  silk  round  the  body.  Sab-families,  Papili- 
onldi  and  Pieridi.  Seven  species  are  British. 


,  '•  Pt    [Lat.,  inasc.  of  Pa- 
pilionida  (q.v.).] 

Entom.:  The  typical  gab-family  of  the 
Papillonldas.  The  Inner  margin  of  the  hind 
wings  is  concave,  generally  dentated,  and 
often  tailed  ;  the  larva;  have  a  retractile  fork 
on  the  neck. 

0a-pn-)Mi-m'-n«B,  ».  r>-  [Lat.  popiHo,  genlt. 
papilion(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -imr.] 
Entom.  :  Tlie  same  as  PAPILIONIDI  (q.vji 

ja  pil  -la  (pi.  pa-pil  Ise),  «.   tLat,) 

A.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  pap  or  nipple. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Aiutt.  A  Zool  (PI.):  Minute,  soft  promin- 
ences generally  adapted  for  delicate  sensation. 
(Owen)   There  are  dental  papllhB,  papilla  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  Soft,  oblong,  superficial  glands. 

(2)  The  aciculae  of  some  fungals. 

oap'-Il-lar-y,  a.  [Kng.  papilla)  ;  -ary.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  papilla;  resembling  a 
nipple  ;  covered  with  papillae  ;  papillose. 

papillary-glands,  >.  pi 
Hot.  :  Glands  like  the  papilla?  of  the  tongue, 
occurring  In  certain  Labiate. 

papillary-patches,  «.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Portions  of  the  tissue  and  sub- 
mucous  tissue  of  the  tongue  rendered  tongh, 
brawny,  coarsely  papillary,  and  perhaps 
fissured.  General  cause,  smoking.  Called 
also  irhthyosis  lingua  savl  psoriasis  lingua. 

pap  -11  late,  ».«.  &  t.    [PAPILLATE,  a.1 

A.  I  ntrana.  :  To  grow  Into  a  nipple  ;  to 
assume  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  nipple. 

B.  Trail*.  :  To  cover  or  form  with  papilla 
or  papilliform  protuberances. 

p&pr-n-late,  a.  [Eng.j»r>tft(a);-<rft,l  Covered 
with  papillae  or  soft  tubercles. 


•pap 

sun. 


papllionacero— papyrus 

pap-Il-Uf'-e'r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  papilla,  and 
/*ro  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PAPILLOSE.    (Trans.  Bot.) 

pa-pD'-ll-form,  n.  [Lat  papilla  =  a  nipple, 
and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  nipple. 

pap'-il-16se,  a.  [As  If  from  a  Lat,  japUloaa, 
from  papilla  =  a  nipple ;  Fr.  papllleux.] 

Bot. :  Pimpled,  papilliferons ;  covered  with 
minute  tubercles  or  excrescences  of  uneven 
size  and  rather  soft,  as  the  leaves  of  Jfeana~ 
tiryanlhemum  erystallinum. 

•  pap'-Q-lote,   a.     [Fr.]     A  small  piece  of 
paper  on  which  ladles  curl  their  hair ;  a  curl- 
paper. 

pap'-fl-lotts,  a.    [PAPILLOSE.] 

Pap'-ln.  «.  (Denis  Papln,  a  French  philo- 
sopher, who  assisted  Boyle  in  his  experiments.  ] 

Paplu's-digester,  a.    [DIGESTER.] 

*  pap'-I-o,  «.    [Hod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  talmiin 
=  a  baboon  (q.v.).] 

Zool :  Erxleben's  name  for  the  genus  Cyno- 
cephalua. 

*  pap'-i-fln, «.   [PAPIO.] 

Zool :  Cimocephalut  ttanaehyat,  the  C. 
babouin  of  some  French  naturalists.  [HAMA- 

DETAB.] 

I'-lsh, ».  &  a.  [Fr.  papt  m the  pope;  Eng. 
iih.] 

A.  As  sulist. :  A  papist. 

•  Beware  of  PariOut,  and  laarn  to  knit* 

6Viy:  Tkt  H'feu »>« CoU  II fll. a. 

B.  As  adj. :  Popish. 

*  pap'  Ism,  *  pap-tame,  «.     [Fr.  papbme, 
from  pape  =  the  pope.]    Popery. 

•Ye  forsake  the  hearenly  teaching  at  Saint  Pan) 
lor  the  hellish  sophistry  of  jmi>ltm.~— Milton  :  B9tuon 
of  CAurcA  Goemroteiif ,  bk.  U.,  ch.  IL 

pap'-fet,  ».  (Fr.  pap'uste  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.papista.] 
One  who  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  a 
Roman  Catholic,  with  special  reference  to  bis 
acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy. 

*•  The  partial  paviitt  would  Infer  from  hence 
Their  church,  iu  last  resort,  should  1  udge  the  sense.* 
Dryden  :  Kjlllia  laid.  »S«. 

7  Though  the  term  Is  designed  to  be  con- 
temptuous. It  found  Its  way  Into  old  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

•  pa-plst'-lo,   •  pa-plst'-io-al,  a.     [Eng. 
papist ;  -fc,   -icaj.]     Pertaining   to  popery ; 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  popish. 

"It  may  be  that  many  of  thys  core  obarehe  and 
congregation,  shall  tray ue[l  Into  some pafttticai  coua- 
trey. '— c'a/pin«:  fawn  Godly*  Sermont. 

•  pa  pist'-Io-al-ly,  cKin.     (Eng.  papistical; 
•ly.]    In  a  papistic  or  popish  manner. 

•pS'-pta-try,  "p»-py»-tryt  «•  [Eng. 
papist;  -ry.)  Popery;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

"Prone  by  hy*  eaylngee  that  It  is  good  to  vowe 
papyitru,  and  great  synue  to  breake  a  vow*  of  that 
kynde.  —  Bait:  AptAogle,  p.  7ft. 

"pa'-pize,  r.t.  [Fr.  pape  =  the  pope;  Eng. 
suff.  -ise.)  To  conform  to  popery. 

"  Protestant*  cut  off  the  authority  from  alT  papto'd 
writers  of  that  age."— Futt«r:  Sotf  War.  p.  100. 

iap'-miat,  s.  [Eug.  pap,  and  meat.]  Infants' 

'  -Pamper  him  with  ,apmna.  If  ye  will." 

ItaniiK*;  fdleali  Ettam.  183. 

pa-poose',  pap  poose',  «.  [N.  Amer.  In- 
dian.) A  young  child  ;  a  babe.  . 

"The  children  were  slung  In  blanVetelfke papootet.' 
Aug.  1817.  p.  494. 


'fit 


papoose-root,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  root  of  CaulophyllumUuilictroidei. 

pap'  pe  a,  ».    [From  Lat.  pamms  (q.v.),  re- 
ferring to  the  hairs  of  the  petals  (?).] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindez,  sometimes  made 
a  synonym  of  Sapindus.  Pappea  capensis  has 
oblong  leathery  leaves,  racemes  of  small 
unisexual  flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  four  or 
six  petals,  hairy  outside,  and  pulpy  fruit  witli 
three  carpels,  two  often  abortive.  It  U  the 
wild  prune  of  the  Cape  colony.  The  fruit 
yields  wine  and  vinegar  ;  the  seeds  abound  in 
oil,  which  is  eaten,  besides  being  nsed  for 
«cald-liead  and  baldness.  The  wood  Is  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes. 


pap  -pi-form,  u.  [Lat.  jwppl,  genlt  of  po;ijm» 
(q.v.),  and  furma  =  form.] 

hot.  :   Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
pappus  (q.v.).    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

pap-p6-phSr'-6-89,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  pap- 
popKor(uM);  Lat.  frm.  pi.  adj.  (011.  -AC.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Grasses. 


pap-poph'-or-iim,  «.  [Or.  iriwwov  (pappos) 
=  a  pappus  (q.v.),  and  efopos  (phoroi)  —  bear- 
ing, from  (fx'fjw  (phern)  =  to  bear.] 

Bot.  i  The  typical  genus  of  Pappophon-a 
(q.v.).  Twenty-seven  species  are  known,  frun 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia. 

pap'-pofls,  pap'  -pose,  o.  [fx>w  Lat.  pap. 
pom*,  from  Lat.  pappus  —  down  ;  ItaL  pnp- 
pom.]  Downy  ;  covered  with  pappos  or  soft 
down,  as  the  seeds  of  dandelion*,  tnlstlts, 
Ac. 

"That  /wipjDOM  plnmage  growing  upon  the  tope  of 
eotnc  of  them  whereby  they  are  capable  of  being 
wafted  with  the  wind.'  -«a»  :  Ox  O>  (naOe*.  pt  I. 

pap'-pfis,  '.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  irdwirot  fpoppos) 
=  a  grandfather  ;  heuce  the  down  of  certa:r. 
plants.) 

Bot.  :  The  calyx  of  composite  plants.  It 
usually  consists  of  hair-like  processes,  arising 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary,  when  It  Is  said  to 
be  pilose  ;  in  other  cases  it  Is  plumose,  setose, 
paleaceous,  marginate,  && 


'-py,  a.    [Eng.  pap;  -«.J    Like  pap  ;  soft, 

tender,  succulent. 

Some  of  the  swellings  wen  Me  and 
n  .  dutyery.  bk.  T,  ch.  Iz. 


Pap'-u  an,  o.  &  i.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Island 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  A  native  of  Papua  or  New 
Guinea. 

t  2.  Elhnol  (PL):  A  race  Including  th» 
woolly-headed  mack  men  of  Polynesia.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pritchard  they  constitute  one- 
of  seven  principal  varieties  of  mankind. 

pap'-n  la  (pi.  pap  u  Ife),  «.    [Lat.] 

Med.  :  A  pimple  ;  a  small  acninlnated  eleva 
tlon  of  the  cuticle  on  an  Inflamed  base,  sel 
dom  containing  s  fluid  or  suppurating,  and 
commonly  terminating  In  scurf. 

IT  Papulae  are  an  order  of  sktn  diseases 
established  by  Willan.  It  contains  Btrophu 
lus,  Lichen,  and  Prurlgo. 

pap'-u-Iar,  «.  (I-at.  j*ijml(a)  =  *  pimple; 
Eng."adj!  si  iff.  ^tr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pap. 
uh«  or  pimples  ;  resembling  or  covered  with 
papulai. 

pap'-u-lose,  pap'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat  papul(a) 
—  a  pimple  ;  Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ou,  -aw.) 

1.  Bot.  :  Papillose  (q.T.). 

2.  Pathol  :  Papular. 

pap-y-ra'-ceous  (oe  as  sh),  pa-pyr1-  c 

an,  a.     [Lat.  papyraceus,  papyriut,  (nimpapy 
rus  =  the  papyrus  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pnpyrace.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
papyrus  ;  made  of  or  resembling  papyrus. 

"And  (ram  whence, 

A  second  birth,  growe  the  ptpgrrvan  leaf, 
A  tablet  nrm."  Dodtley  :  AgriwUurt.  Ill 

2.  Sot.  (Of  the  form  papyraceous):  Papery 
(q.v.). 

-rai,  a.     [Eng.,  &C.  papyr(ui):  -at.) 
of  paper.    (Lftton:  Caxtmi,  bk.  Til., 
ch.  U.) 

pap'-y-rfu,  a,     [Eng.,  Ac,  fapyrfti):  •*» 

(CA«m.>J 

Chen.  :  Vegetable-parchment.  Parchment- 
paper  (q.v.).  It  has  the  same  composition  as 
cellulose. 

pap-y-rSg'-r^-phy,  a,  [Or.  wanpot  (j»pt<- 
ros)  =  papyrus,  and  ypoi'/'w  (graph6)=  to  write.) 
A  method  of  printing  from  a  kind  of  paste- 
board covered  with  a  calcareous  substance,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  from  the  stoat 
In  lithographic  printing. 

pa-py'-rtis  (pL  pa-py--ri),  a,  rl«t.  papy- 
rus, papyrvn,  from  Or.  wdmipat  (papuroi)  = 
the  i  *per  reed.)  [See  del  | 

1.  Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Cyperete,  having  the  u> 
florescence  In  splkeleta,  with  many  flowers, 
sorrounded  by  long  bracts  •  the  seeds  three- 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  here,  cameL  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine.  «6.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  sita ;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,   w,  t»  =  e:ey 
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cornered.  Papyrus  antif/uorum,  sometimes 
calli'i]  Cyperus  Papyrus,  is  Ihe  plant  from 
which  the  ancients  made  paper.  [PAPER, 
etym.]  It  has  an  underground  stem,  at  inter- 
vals sending  up  ordinary  steins  eight  or  ten 
feet  lituh.  It  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  and  iu  thfi 
south  of  Italy.  The  paper  wa* 
made  from  thin  slices  of  the  stem 
cut  vertically.  It  was  made  also 
into  boats,  and  its  fibres  used  for 
cordage.  P.  cnrymhosus,  or  Pan- 
gorei,  is  manufactured  into  Indian 
mats. 

2.  Literature :  Rolls  of  papyrus 
with  writings  on  them  consti- 
tuting an  ancient  book.  Many 
such  papyri  have  been  found  at 
HtTculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the 
former  partially  legible,  the  latter 
wholly  obliterated. 

par  (!),«.     [Lat.  =  equal.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  value  or  condition ; 
equal  value. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The  par  U  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin 
of  one  country,  containing  In  them  au  equal  quantity 
of  silver  to  that  hi  another  number  of  pieces  of  the 
coin  of  another  country."— £oct«:  Further  Contidera- 
ttont  on  Money. 

IL  Conm. :  A.  terra  applied  to  the  shares  of 
an  undertaking  when  they  are  at  neither  a 
discount  nor  a  premium. 

H  (1)  At  par:  At  the  original  price  ;  at 
neither  a  discount  nor  a  premium. 

(2)  Above  par :  At  a  premium. 

(3)  lidow  par :  At  a  discount. 

(4)  Issue  par :  The  price  at  which  stock  is 
issued  to  the  public. 

(5)  Nominal  par:  The  value  impressed  on 
the  face  of  a  bond. 

(6)  Mint  par:  A  contraction  of  the  phrase 
Mint  Par  of  Exchange,  which  signifies  the 
value  of  the  coins  of  one  country,  expressed 
by  those  of  another  using  the  same  metal. 
The  Mint  Par  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  interna- 
tional  exchanges,    since    it    is   a   numerical 
computation  of  the  relative  number  of  grains 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  contained  in  the  several 
coin*.     [See  MONEY,  «.,  «!.] 

(7)  Arbitrated  par:   A  contraction  of  the 
phrase  Arbitrated   Par  of  Exchange,   which 
signifies    the    amount    of    currency   in    one 
country  which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  amount 
in  another,  taking  existing  circumstances  into 
account. 

(8)  Par  of  exchange :   The  established  value 
of  the  coin  or  standard  value  of  one  country 
expressed  in  the  coin  or  standard  value  of 
another. 

par  (2\  «.    [PARR.] 
par-,  jnvf.     [PARA-.] 

pa'-ra,  s.  [Turk.,  from  Pers.  parah,  pdreh  = 
a  piece.]  The  fortieth  part  of  the  Egyptian 
piastre,  worth  about  l-16th  of  the  English 
penny.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Fuddali. 
The  Para  of  Servia  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
French  centime. 

par  a  ,  par-,  pref.  [Gr.)  A  prefix  usea  with 
words  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifyingposition, 
beside,  along,  or  side  by  side ;  closeness  or  cor- 
respondence of  parts  ;  out  of,  beyond,  on  the 
other  side  of. 

para-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Ckem. :  Isomeric  bodies  of  anomalous  con- 
stitution, as  paraldehyde,  the  solid  form  of 
aldehyde,  and  equal  to  its  triple  molecule. 
The  expression  has  been  more  recently  used 
in  connection  with  the  derivatives  of  com- 
pounds, like  benzene  (CgHg),  in  which  certain 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  radicals 
such  as  chlorine,  &c.,  in  a  symmetrical 
manner,  for  example,  paradichloro benzene  = 
C6C]H2C1H2. 

para  ellaglc  acid,   ».       [RUFIOALLIC- 

ACID.J 

para  oxybenzamic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  V7H7yo%.  An  acid  isotneric  with 
oxybertzamic-  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  nitroclracylic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  crystalline 
tufte.  which  melt  at  187°,  and  are  not  colored 
by  contact  with  air  and  water.  Heated  with 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  aniline. 


para  oxybenzoic  acid,  c. 

Chem.:  C6H.i(HO)COOH.  An  isomer  of 
oxybenzoic  acid,  funned  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  hydriodin  acid  on  anisic  acid,  heated 
to  12(i°  for  several  hours.  It  crystallizes  in 
monoclinifc  prisms,  which  melt  at  210°,  and 
forms  well-defined  crystalline  salts  with  some 
of  the  metals. 

Pa'-ra,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog,  :  The  name  of  a  town  in  Brazil. 
Para-nut,  *.     The  Brazil-nut  (q.v.). 

par-a-ban  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-;  Eng.  (car)- 
b(amide);  (attox)an,  and  sutf.  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  carbamide  and  alloxan. 

parabanic  acid,  s. 
NH-CO 

Chem.  :  CO^  I    *  Oxalyl-urea.  Oxalyl- 

^NH—  CO 

carbamide.  Carbon  yl-oxamide.  Formed  by 
heating  uric  acid  or  alloxan  with  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid.  When  the  reaction  has 
ceased,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
and  the  parabanic  acid  purified  by  crystal- 
lization. It  forms  colorless,  thin,  prismatic 
crystals,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  aud  dis- 
solves easily  iu  water.  Boiled  with  dilute 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea. 
The  only  known  salt  of  parabanic  acid  is  the 
silver  salt,  CsAgyNgOa,  obtained  as  a  white 
precipitate  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  parabanic  acid. 

par  a  ben  zene,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
benzene.] 

Chem.:  (CgHeK  Parabenzol.  A  hydro- 
carbon metameric  with  benzol,  and  occurring 
along  with  it  in  light  coal  oil.  It  boils  at 
97-5°,  has  a  slight  alliaceous  odor  less  pleasant 
than  normal  benzol,  and  forms  with  nitric  acid 
a  mtro-compound,  which  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  nitrobenzol. 

*  par  -a  ble,  a.    [Lat.  parabUis,  from  paro  — 
to  prepare.]    Capable  of  being  prepared  or 
procured.    (Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  134.) 

par  -a  ble,  *  parabole,  *.  [0.  Fr.  para- 
bole,  from  Lat.  parabola,  from  Gr.  «-opaj3oA>j 
(parabole)  =  a  comparison,  a  parable,  from 
Tra+>a/3ttAA.«  (paraoallo)  —  to  throw  or  set  be- 
side, to  compare  :  irapd.  (para)  =  beside,  and 
/3oAA«>  (ballo)=to  throw  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  parabola  ; 
Qer.  parabel.  Prom  the  same  source  come 
parable,  parabola,  parle  (old  form  of  parley), 
parole,  palaver  (q.v.).] 

1.  A   comparison,  a   similitude;  specif,  a 
fable  or  allegorical  relation  or  representation 
of  something  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which 
a  moral  is  drawn  for  instruction.    It  differs 
from  an  apologue,  in  that  it  relates  or  repre- 
sents things  which,  though  fictitious,  might 
happen  in  nature. 

"  Declare  unto  OB  the  parable  of  the  tares."—  Jfnf  (ft. 

•ULm 

2.  An  allegorical  or  mystical  saying  or  ex- 
pression ;  a  proverb. 

**  Unto  them  that  are  without  all  these  things  are 
done  iu  parable*."—  Mark  iv.  11. 

If  Both  parable  and  allegory  Imply  a  veiled 
mode  of  speech,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conceal  the  main  object  of  the  discourse  by 
presenting  it  under  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing else,  which  accords  with  it  in  most  of 
the  particulars  :  the  parable  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  moral  purposes  ;  the  allegory  in  de- 
scribing historical  events.  The  parable  sub- 
stitutes some  other  subject  or  agent,  who  is 
represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  intro- 
duced strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the 
place  of  the  real  personages,  or  imaginary 
characteristics,  and  circumstances  are  ascribed 
to  real  persons. 

*  par'-A-ble,  v.t.   [PAHABLE,  «.]    To  represent 
in  a  parable.  (Milton:  Doc.  Div.,  bk.  t,  ch.  vi.) 


pa  rib  6  la,  s.  [Lat.,  from  On 
(  paralwle),  so  called  from  its  axis  being  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  cone  ;  Ger.  parabel  ;  Fr. 
'parabole;  Ital.  parabola.}  [PARABLE,  s.] 

Math.  :  In  conic  sections,  a  plane  curve  of 
snch  a  form,  that  if  from  any  point  in  the 
curve  one  straight  line  be  drawn  to  a  given 
fixed  point,  the  other  perpendicular  to  a 
straight  line  given  In  position,  these  two 
straight  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  one 
another.  The  given  fixed  point  is  called  the 
focus  of  the  parabola.  The  straight  line  given 
in  position  is  called  the  directrix  (q.v.).  A 


sttMight  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
din-ctnx,  ami  cutting  the  curve,  is  called  a 
diameter,  and  the  point  in  which  it-  cuts  the 
curve  ia  called  the  vertex  of  the  diameter. 
The  diameter  which  parses  through  the  focus 
is  the  axis,  aud  the  point  in  which  it  cuts  the 
curve  is  the  principal  vertex,  A  straight  line 
which  meets  the  curve  in  any  point,  but 
which  when  produced  both  ways  does  not  cut 
it,  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that 
point,  A  straight  line  drawn  from  any  point 
m  the  curve,  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  of  any  diameter,  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  an  ordinate  to 
that  diameter.  The  ordinate  which  passe 4 
through  the  focus  is  called 
the  parameter  of  that  dia- 
meter. The  part  of  a  dia- 
meter intercepted  between 
its  vertex  and  the  point 
in  which  it  is  intersected 
by  one  of  its  own  ordi- 
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nates,  is  called  the  abscissa   x|A\V 
of  the  diameter.  A  straight 
line  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,  and   ter- 
minated both  ways  by  the 
curve,  is  called  an  nrdinate 
to  the  axis.    The  ordinate 
to  the  axis  which  passes 
through  the  focus  is  called 
the  principal  parameter,  or 
latus  rectum,  of  the  para- 
bola.   The  part  of  the  axis 
intercepted    between    its 
vertex   and  the  point  in 
which    it    is    intersected 
by  one  of  its  own  ordinates  is  called  the  sub- 
tangent  of  the  axis.     If  a  tangent  be  drawn 
at  any  point,  and  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
from,  the  point  of  contact  perpendicular  to  it 
and  terminated  by  the  axis,  that  straight  line 
is  called  a  normal.    The  part  of  the  axis  in- 
tercepted   between  the  intersections  of  tha 
normal    and   the    ordinate  is  called  a  sub- 
normal.   [DIRECTRIX,  TANGENT.] 

par-ab'-£-le,  s.    [PABARLE,  a.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  parable,  a  proverb. 

"  And  eke  the  parabolts  of  Salomon  " 

CH-nu-.-r :  >.'.  T..  «,ML 

2.  Rhet. :  Comparison,  similitude. 

par-a-bdl'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ffapctfoAueo?  (pan* 
bolikos),  from  wapa^oA^  (pftrabole)=  a  com- 
parison, a  parabola;  Fr.  parabolique ;  Ital.  ft 
Sp.  parabolico.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  a  parable ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  expressed  by  a  para- 
ble or  figure  ;  parabolical,  allegorical. 

2.  Conic  sections :    Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  form  or  nature  of  a  parabola. 

parabolic-conoid,  s.    [PARABOLOID.] 

parabolic-curve,  s.  An  algebraic  curve 
of  which  the  equation  is  of  the  form  of 
y  =.  a  +  bx  +  ex*  +  d&  +  ex* 

parabolic  illuminator,  s.  Areflcctor 
placed  over  an  object  beneath  a  microscope. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  half- paraboloid,  the 
object  beiug  iu  the  focus.  The  interior  is 
silvered. 

parabolic-mirror,  s.  A  concave  mirror, 
the  surface  of  which  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  parabola.  They  are 
used  for  carriage -lamps,  and  for  lamps  placed 
in  the  front  and  in  the  rear  of  railway  trains. 
They  were  formerly  employed  in  lighthouses, 
but  are  now  superseded  by  lenticular  glasses. 

parabolic  pyramidoid,  *.  A  solid 
generated  by  supposing  all  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates  applicable  to  the  parabola  so  placed 
that  the  axis  shall  pass  through  all  their  cen- 
tres at  right  angles,  in  which  case  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  planes  will  form  the  solid  called 
the  parabolic  pyramidoid,  the  solidity  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  bases 
and  half  the  altitude. 

parabolic-reflector,  s.  A  cone  of  glass 
with  a  paraboloidal  depression  which  concen- 
trates the  illuminating  rays  upon  an  object 
placed  in  the  focus.  A  small  disk  mounted 
on  an  axial  pin  forms  a  dark  background  bo- 
hind  the  semi -translucent  object,  which  is 
illuminated  by  an  annular  pencil  of  rays 
passing  around  the  edge  of  the,  disk. 

parabolic-spindle,  s.  A  solid  gem-rated 
by  revolving  a  portion  of  a  parabola,  limited 
by  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
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the  curve,  about  that  line  as  aa  axis.  The 
volume  of  a  parabolic  spindle  is  equivalent  to 
fi  of  its  circumscribed  cylinder. 

parabolic  spiral,  s.  A  curve  whose 
polar  equation  is  u*  =  2p(,  In  which  u  denotes 
the  radius  vector  of  any  point,  and  t  the 
corresponding  angle. 

par-a-bdl'-Io- al,  a.    [Eng.  parabolic ;  -at.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  para- 
ble ;  of  the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  allegorical, 
figurative. 

"  The  pealm,  being  in  Itaelf  a  plain  narrative  of 
(net*,  can  couUin  nothing  parabolical  or  enigmatical 
In  If— Horn..-  On  PMlm  ixxviii. 

2.  Gam. :  (PARABOLIC,  2J. 

par  a-boT-Io  al-lj, adv.   [Eng.  parabolical; 

w 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  parabolic  manner ;  in 
manner  of  a  parable ;  allegorically. 

"  Which  word!  (Cant.  viiL).  notwithstanding  para. 
bolicaUy  Intended,  admit  no  literal  Inference."— 
Brown* :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  vii.,  cb.  i. 

2.  Geom. :  In  manner  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

•  par  a-boT-i-fonn,  a.    [Eng.  parabola,  and 
form.]      Having   the    form    of   a   parabola. 
(Harrit:  Math.  Diet.) 

pa-rab-o-li'-na,  >.    [PARABOLA.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Paradoxidse,  con- 
taining Trilobites  (Oleni)  with  only  twelve 
body  rings.  It  is  wholly  Upper  Cambrian. 

[OLENU8-] 

*  pa-rab'-i-Ufin,  s.    [Eng.  parabol(a);  -ton.] 

Alg. :  The  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved 
or  multiplied  in  the  first  term.  (Bailey.) 

'  pa  rab  -6-lIst,  «.  [Lat.  parabola  =  a  para- 
Die  ;  Eng.  null',  -is!.]  A  writer  or  narrator  of 
parables. 

pa-rab'-i-lold,  *.  [Eng.,  &C.  parabola); 
•aid;  Fr. paraboMde.] 

Geom. :  A  volume  bounded  by  a  surface  of 
the  second  order,  such  that  sections  made  by 
planes  passed  in  certain  directions  are  common 
parabolas.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
paraboloids,  that  they  have  no  centres  except 
in  the  extreme  cases,  when  they  have  an 
Infinite  number  of  centres.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  paraboloids,  elliptical,  hyperbolic, 
aad  parabolic. 

par  a  bo  loid  -al,  a.  [Eng.  paraboloid ;  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  paraboloid. 

par  a-brom'-a-lide,  ».    [Pref.  para-;  Eng. 

brumal,  sun*.  -Me.] 

Chem. :  CgHBfyO.  A  compound  isomeric 
with  bromal,  produced  by  adding  bromine  to 
wood  spirit.  An  oily  layer  collects  at  the 
bottom,  which  soon  solidifies.  Recrystallized 
from  alcohol  it  forms  colourless  rhombic 
prisms.  Sp.  gr.  3-107,  melts  at  67%  and  Is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

oar  a-cam-phor'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng!  camphoric.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
camphoric  acid. 

paracamphoric  acid.  ». 

Chem. :  Inactive  camphoric  acid. 

par-a-caf-tha-min,  «.  [Prof,  para-,  and 
Eng.  carthamin.] 

Chen. :  A  red  substance  contained  In  dog- 
wood bark,  Cornus  sanguineu,  and  prepared 
artificially  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
num.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

par  a-9cl  -lu-lose,  *  ;[Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

cellulose.] 

Chem. :  A  variety  of  cellulose  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cupric  oxide,  till  it  has  been  acted  on  by  acids 
or  alkalis. 

Par  a-9er-sl-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  del] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the 
medical  practice  of  Paracelsus,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  physician,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  follows  the  practice 
Of  Paracelsus. 

•Par-a-9eT-sIst,  ».     [PARACELSIAN.J    A 

Paracelsian. 

j>ar-a-cen-te'-sis, *.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  impa- 
(parakentesis)  —  tapping  for  dropsy, 


or  couching  for  cataract  (Galen) :  pref.  para-, 
and  Gr.  mVrrprtf  (kentisis)  =  pricking  ;  xc vrtu 
(kenteo)  =  to  prick.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  tapping.  It  is  per- 
formed by  a  trocar  and  cauula  (q.v.).  Para- 
centetif  abdmninis  is  the  tapping  of  the  abdo- 
men to  withdraw  the  fluid  effused  in  dropsy. 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  the  tapping  of  the  breast 
to  remove  pus  in  pleurisy. 

par-a-cen'-tric,a.  &«.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
centric;  Fr.  porocen/ri^u*.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deviating   from   circularity ; 
changing  the  distance  from  a  centre. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  curve  having  the  property 
that,  when  its  plane  is  placed  vertically,  a 
heavy  body  descending  along  it,  urged  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  approach  to  or  recede 
from  a  fixed  point,  or  centre,  by  equal  dis- 
tances in  equal  times. 

paraccntrlo-ourve,  f.  The  same  as 
PARACENTRIC,  «. 

paracentric-motion,  paracentric 
velocity,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  motion  or  velocity  of  a  planet 
by  which  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  the 
centre,  without  reference  to  its  motion  in 
space,  or  reckoned  in  any  other  direction. 

par-a  cen'trlo-al,  a.  [Eng.  paracentric; 
-al.]  The  same  as  PARACENTRIC,  A. 

par  a  chlor  al  ide,  s.  [Pref.  para-;  Eng. 
chloral,  and  sutf.  -ide.] 

Chem.:  CaHClsOo.  A  pungent  smelling 
liquid,  isomeric  with  chloral,  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  wood  spirit.  Sp.  gr. 
1-676  at  14*,  boils  at  182*,  and  is  distinguished 
from  chloral  by  its  insolubility  in  water. 

par-a-chl6r-6-be'n-zd'-](c,  a.  [Pref.  para-, 
and  Eng.  Morobenzoic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining chlorine  and  benzole  acid. 

paraohlorobenzolo-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  C/HjClO^  Chlorodracylic acid.  An 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  azo-paraoxybenzamic  acid.  It  forms 
scales  resembling  naphthalene,  which  melt  at 
336-237* 

par  a  chor'-dal,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
chordal.] 

Embryology :  One  of  the  cartilaginous  plates 
which  form  the  first  appearance  of  the  skull 
in  the  development  of  vertebrates ;  so  called 
from  lying  beside  the  notochord. 

*  pa-rach'-ro-nlsm, ».  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
Xpocos  (chronos)  =  time  ;  Fr.  parachronisme.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  by  which  the  date  of 
an  event  is  fixed  later  than  it  should  be. 

pir'-a-chrose,  a.  [Gr.  irapiXrW"  (para- 
chrosis)  =  false  colouring :  iropa  (pare)  =  be- 
yond, beside,  and  xpoxnc  (chrosis)  =  colouring ; 
X/w  (chros)  =  colour.] 

Afin. :  Changing  colour  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

par  a  chute, «.  [Fr. ,  for  par*  a  chute  =  that 
which  guards  against  a  fall ;  parer  =  to  pre- 
pare, to  guard T°'"-f  (Lat. 


_.id  chute 
device    by 
is  made  from  a 
eiice.     It    s  a 
affords  a  large  area 
atmosphere.      It  is 
an  umbrella,  20 
ter.     It  remains 
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(Lat.  ad,) 
=  a  fall.]    A 
which  a  descent 
balloon  or  an  eini- 
light  structure,  an  . 
of  resistance  to  the 
usually  in  shape  like 
to  26  feet  in  diame- 
closed  like  an  urn- 
loon  to  which  it 
ascending,  open 


the  descent  begins,  the  expanded  top  serving 
to  moderate  its  velocity. 
parachute  light-ball, .-. 

Mil. :  A  thin  iron  shell  containing  two  iron 
hemispheres,  the  lower  of  which  contains  a 
composition  which  furnishes  the  light,  and  the 
upper  a  calico  parachute  tightly  packed.  It 
is  fired  from  a  mortar,  and  when  the  outer 
shell,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  is  burst  by  the  action  of  a  fuze,  the 
parachute  opens  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  suspends  the  lower  hemisphere  containing 
the  now  lighted  composition.  It  burns  for 


about  three  minutes,  and  is  used  in  sieges  to 
throw  a  light  over  the  enemy's  works 

"  par-a-chuto',  t>.(.  [PARACHUTE,*.]  To  send 
down  in,  or  as  in,  a  parachute. 

**  I  wai  parocAitted  down 
A  dapper  Teuiple  •Indent" 

Colman :  fotticat  Vagaritt.  p.  19. 

p&r-a-ait'-xio,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
citric.]  Derived  from  citric  acid. 

paraci  trie -acid,  <.    [ACONITIC-ACID.] 

par"-a-clete,  s.  [Lat.  paracletiu;  Gr.  .ropi- 
*Ai|Tos  (iMraklitoi)  =  called  to  one's  aid,  a 
helper,  from  rrapaxaAew  (parakaled)  =  to  call 
to  one's  aid  :  iropa  (para)  —  beside,  and  KOACM 
(kaleo)  =  to  call.] 
t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  advocate. 

"Comforter and  prophet.  Parocfotoand  poet. 
Soul  whose  emblems  are  an  eagle  and  *  dove." 

A.  C.  fiw*nourn« .-  Stutut  of  Victor  Hugo. 

2.  Scrip*.  <e  Tliwl. :  The  Being  who,  both  In 
the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  called  the  "  Comforter," 
alternative  renderings  being  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  latter.  Advocate.  Helper,  or 
Paraclete.  He  is  "the  Spirit  of  Truth  "(John 
TV.  26,  xvi.  13),  the  Holy  Ghost  (xiv.  26).  His 
function  with  regard  to  the  world  Is  to  con- 
vict it  in  respect  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment  (xvi.  fr-11)  (R.V.).  With  regard 
to  the  Apostles,  to  recall  to  their  memory  the 
words  or  Jesus  (xiv.  26)  with  regard  to  them 
and  Christians  generally,  to  abide  with  them 
for  ever  (xiv.  16),  guide  them  into  all  truth 
(xvi.  13),  to  testify  of  Jesus,  and  glorify  Him 
(XV.  26,  xvi.  IS,  14). 

"  And  equal  adoration  bt 
Eternal  Parurlete  to  tliee." 

Drydm:  Vmi  Creator  SpirUta. 

f  Hontanus,  in  the  second  century,  Manes, 
In  the  third,  and  Muhammad  in  the  seventh 
century,  each  claimed  to  be  the  promised 
Paraclete,  whom  none  of  the  three,  however, 
Identified  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

pir   a  close. «.    [PARCLOSE.] 

par  ac-mas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  irapa  (para)  =  be- 
yond, and  oxfii}  (akmii)  =  the  top.] 

Med. :  Gradually  decreasing,  as  a  distemper. 
(Dunglison.) 

par  a  co -lum'  bite,  «.  [Pref.  par-,  and 
Eng.  columbite.] 

Min. :  An  iron-black,  impure  variety  of 
Menaccanite  (q.v.X 

par-a-cSn'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
acon*ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  aconic 
acid. 

paraconlc  acid.  «. 

Chem. :  C^HgOg.  The  ethereal  anhydride  of 
Itamalic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  that 
body,  by  heating  itachlor-pyrotartaric  acid 
with  water.  It  is  crystalline,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  melts  at  70*.  Its  calcic  salt  is 
soluble  in  alcohoL 

par-a  co  rol'-la,  i.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
coroUa  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  every  appendage 
which  Is  referable  to  the  corolla.  Specif.,  the 
corona  (q.v.). 

par  a  cou'  910.,  •.    Indistinct  hearing. 

*  par-a-cros'-tic,  >.  f  Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
acrostic  (q.v.).l  A  poetical  composition  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all 
the  letters  which  commence  the  remaining 
verses  of  the  poem  or  division. 

p&r-a-cy-an'-fc,  a.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic.]     Derived  from  or  containing  cyanic 
acid. 
paracyanic  acid,  >. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  several  brown 
products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
cyanogen,  or  some  of  its  compounds,  in  pre- 
sence of  water.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

par-a-9y-an'-6-gen,  «.     [Pref.  para-,  and 

Eug.  cyanogen.] 

Chem.  :  CxNx.  A  porous  brown  substance, 
polymeric  with  cyanogen,  formed  in  small 
quantity  when  the  latter  is  prepared  from 
cyanide  of  mercury.  By  strong  ignition  it  is 
converted  into  cyanogen. 

pa-rade',  *  pa-rad'-o,  «.  [Fr.  =  a  show,  • 
display,  a  stop  on  horseback,  from  Sp.parada 


Qte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  »6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  —  Itw. 
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=  a  halt,  a  pause,  from  parar—to  halt  or 
atop,  from  Lat.  pare  =  to  prepare.] 
1.  Show,  ostentatious  display. 

"  B«  rich  ;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade, 
At  least  before  your  master  s  debts  are  paid." 

SvriftT  (Todd.) 

*  2.  That  which  is  displayed  ;  a  show  ;  a 
grand  procession. 

"  The  rites  perform  'd,  the  parson  paid, 
In  suit;  return  'd  the  grand  parade." 

Swift  ;  Strephon  A  Chine. 

3.  Military  display  ;thearrangementororder 
of  troops  for  inspection,  drill,  display,  &c. 

"The  cherubim  stood  arin'd 
To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade." 

Milton:  P,  L.,iv,  780. 

4.  A  place  where  a  military  display  or  show 
to  held  ;  a  drill-ground  for  soldiers. 

5.  A  public  walk  or  promenade. 

6.  Military  duty. 

*  7.  A    posture    or    position    of  defence  ; 
guard. 

"  Accustom  bf  m  to  make  Judgment  of  men  by  their 
Inside,  which  often  shows  itself  in  little  things,  when 
they  are  not  In  puritde,  and  upon  their  guard."— 
Locke  •  On  Education,  |  M. 

pa  rade',  v.t.  &  i.    [PARADE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  parade  or  display  of;  to  show 
off  ;  to  display  ostentatiously. 

2.  To  array  or  marshal  in  military  order  : 
M,  To  parade  troops. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  meet  and  be  marshalled  in  military 
order. 

2.  To  walk  ostentatiously  about  in  a  public 
place. 

"  Then  all  for  parking  and  parading." 

Brooke:  fables  ;  Love  4  Vanity. 

•pa-rad'-er,  «.  [Eng.  parad(e);  -er.]  One 
who  endeavours  to  show  himself  off  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  hence,  an  admirer.  (Ridtard- 
son  :  Clarissa,  ii.  3.) 

par  a  di  gal  -la,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  parad^sea), 
and  Lat.  gallus  —  a  cock.] 

Ornith.  ;  A  genus  of  Puradiseinae  (q.  v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Paradisea  carunculata,  the 
"Wattled  Bird  of  Paradise,  from  New  Guinea. 
Head  a  beautiful  changeable  green,  throat 
greenish  black  ;  upper  surface  velvety  black  ; 
beneath,  black  shaded  with  brown.  There  is 
a  compressed  triangular  wattle,  probably 
erectile,  on  each  side  the  upper  mandible. 
(Elliot:  Monograph  of  the  Paradiseidce.) 

par  a  dig  i  tal'  e-tin,  s.    [Pref.  para-,  and 

digitat(ir)etin,] 

Chen.  :  033113407.  A  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  digitalosin  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Watts.) 

par  a-digm  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  paradigme, 
from  Lat.  paradigma  ;  Or.  iropooVtyfia  (para- 
d«i<7»«i)  =  (1)  a  pattern,  a  model,  (2)  an  ex- 
ample of  declension,  from  irapa&ciicvvtu  (para- 
deiknumi)=  to  exhibit  :  tropa  (para)  =  beside, 
and  Btiuwftt  (deiknumi)  =  to  show.] 
*I.  Ord.  Long.  :  An  example,  a  model. 

"The  varadiffmi  and  patterns  of  all  things."—  Cud- 
worth  :  InteU.  Syttem,  p.  888. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Gram.  :  An  example  of  a  word,  as  of  a 
noun  or  verb,  in  its  various  inflections. 

2.  Rhet.  :  An  example,  an  illustration. 

par  a-dlg-mat  -Ic,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  paradig- 
matique;    Gr.  irapa^ety/xaTtKos  (paradeigmati- 


A.  As  adj.  :  Exemplary. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Theol.  :  One  who  narrated  the  lives  of  reli- 
gious persons  as  examples  of  Christian  holi- 
ness. 

"par  a  dig  mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  paradig- 
watic;  -ai.\  The  same  as  PARADIGMATIC  (ij.v.). 

•par-a-dlg-mat-Io-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng. 
parailiymatical  ;  -ly.\  By  way  or  in  manner 
of  an  example  or  illustration. 

*  par-  a  dig^ma  tize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  wapa««Wa- 
TI£W  (f*ir<ideigmatiz(~t).}  To  put  forward  or  set 
forth  as  an  example  or  model. 

^Those^  looks  BO   paradigmatic*    by  you."—  ffatn- 

•par-a-dis,  s.    [Fr.]    [PARADISE.] 

1.  A  wet-dock  or  inner  harbour. 

2.  The  upper  gallery  in  a  play-house. 


*  par-a-di-sa'-Io,    *  paiva-dl-sa'-Ic-al, 

a.   [PARADISE.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Paradise  ; 
like  Paradise  or  ius  felicity. 

*  par-a-dis-al,    *par-a-dia'-X-al,  a. 

[Eng.   Paradise);    *al,  -iaJ.j     The   same   as 
PARADISAIC  (q.v.). 

"  Within  thii  book  I  found  portrayed 
Newborn,  that  paradual  love  of  his. 

D.  Q.  Rottetti :  Vita  ffuooa. 

par  a  disc,  *  par  a  dice, '  par-ad  ys,  s. 

[Fr.  paradis,  from  Lat.  paradisus;  Gr.  iropa- 
&ti(ro$(paraaeisos)=&  park,  a  pleasure-ground, 
an  oriental  word  used  by  Xenophon;  Heb. 
Cl"»S  (pardes)  =  agarden,  paradise.  Of  Persian 
origin ;  O.  Pers.  paradt&sas ;  Pers,  &  Arab. 
Jirdaits,  pL  /drodis  =  a  garden,  paradise  ;  cf. 
Sansc.  paradega=z&  foreign  country;  Zend. 
pairidceza  =  Inclosed ;  Ital.  paradiso;  Sp.  &, 
Port,  paraiso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  place  of  bliss :  a  region  of  felicity  and 
delight. 

"  Acoord  a  pardon  Ilka  a  Paradite' 

Byron;  Cai n.  lii.  1. 

3.  A  state  of  felicity  and  delight ;  happiness. 

"Thought  would  destroy  their  paradite." 

Gray:  Eton  College. 

4.  The  abode  of  sanctified  souls  after  death. 

"  To-day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradite.-— Lvto 

YXlll.  4.1 

IL  Technically: 
*L  Architecture: 

(1)  A  private  apartment ;  a  study. 

(2)  The  private  appurtenances  to  a  convent. 

(3)  Aparvisft.v.). 

2.  Script. ;   In  the  A.  V.  the  word  Paradise 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.    The 
Hebrew  word  DT®  (pardes)  is  found  in  Neh. 
ii.    8,   where  in   the   A.  V.    it   is   rendered 
*' forest,"  and  in  Eccles.  ii.  6,  and  Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  13,  where  it  is  rendered  "orchard." 
The  K.V.    translates   the   first  and   second 
"park"  and  the  third  "garden,"  or.  on  the 
margin,  "  paradise."   The  word,  which  was  of 
Aryan  origin,  specially  referred  to  the  tree- 
studded  parks  around  Persian  palaces,  and 
the  LXX.  applied  the  word  wapd&euros  (para- 
deisos)   to    the    Garden  of  Eden.     [EDEN.] 
The  word  Paradise  occurs  three  times  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  New  Testament.     Ii  was    the 
place  to  which  Jesus  and  the  penitent  "  thief" 
(rol'ber)  went  the  day  that  they  died  (Luke 
xxiii.  43).    St.   Paul  was  caught  up  into  it, 
and    identified    it   with   the    third    heaven 
(cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).     With  analogies  still  pre- 
served to  the  earthly  Eden,  the  tree  of  life  is 
in  its  midst  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  7  with  Gen.  ii.  9). 

*'  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradite 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  chaonpaiu  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  13i 

1[  The  grove  of  trees  outside  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  is  still  called  the  Paradise. 

3.  Theol. :    Paradise  is  generally  used   to 
mean  heaven,  the  place  of  the  blessed. 

T  (1)  Grains  o/ Paradise:  [GRAIN,  f  (4)]. 

(2)  Paradise  of  Fools :  [FOOL'S  PARADISE]. 

(3)  Paradise  of  Infanta :  [Liu  BUS]. 

*  paradise -apple,  ».    (See  extract) 

"  Paradite  -apple  is  a  curious  fruit  produced  by  graft- 
ing a  pear  main  on  a  quiuoe."—  WorlM'jt;  Cider  (1678J; 

paradise-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Para- 
diseidee  (q.v.) ;  a  bird-of-paradise. 

"The  paraditf-birdt  present  the  most  wonderful 
developments  of  plumage  and  the  most  gorgeous 
varieties  of  colour  to  be  found  among  passerine  birds." 
—  Wallace  :  deoff.  liitt.  Anim.,  L  41*. 

paradiso  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Macropus 
viridi-auratiu  (Lacepede),  from  the  East  In- 
dian Archipelago.  Its  coloration  is  brilliant, 
and  it  is  frequently  found  in  aquaria. 

par  a-dis'-era,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [PARADISE.) 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Paradiseinae  (q.v.).  Feathers  of  the 
head  short,  thick,  compressed ;  bill  rather 
long,  stout ;  cnlmen  curved  to  the  emarginate 
tip.  Nostrils  lateral,  concealed  by  frontal 
feathers ;  wings  long,  rounded ;  tail  broad, 
rounded ;  tarsi  stout ;  claws  long,  strong, 
curved.  There  are  four  species,  from  the 
Papuan  islands  :  Paradisea  apodat  P.  raggiana^ 
P.  minor  (or  papuana),  and  P. 


known   respectively   as  the   Great,   Raggi'a, 
the  Lesser,  and  the  Red  Bird  of  Paradise . 

*  par-a-dls'-e-an,  a.    [Eiig.  paradise ;  -an  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  paradise  ;  suited  for  t«ora- 
dise ;  paradisaic. 

* par'-a-dised,  a.  [Eng.  paradisic);  -td.] 
Placed  in  paradise ;  enjoying  felicity  as  of 
paradise. 

par  a  dis-e'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pasa- 
dise(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -id<t\] 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  Paradise ;  a  family  of 
Passerine  Birds,  " formerly  restricted  t-i 
about  eight  species  of  the  more  typical 
Paiadise  Birds,  but  in  his  splendid  mono- 
graph of  the  group,  Mr.  Elliot  has  combined 
together  a  number  of  forms  which  had  been 
doubtfully  placed  in  several  adjacent  families" 
(Wallace:  Ueog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  274).  The 
family  differs  from  the  Corvida1,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied,  in  the  outer  being  shorter  than 
the  middle,  and  longer  than  the  inner  toe, 
the  hind  toe  being  very  large  and  equalling  th« 
middle  in  length.  In  his  monograph  on  tin 
family  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  divides  it  into  three 
sub-families:  Paradiseinee,  Epiinachiroe,  and 
Tectonarchinse  (q.v.). 

por-a-dis-e'-i'-xua,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poro- 
disaft);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

Ornith. :  True  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  typical 
sub-family  of  the  Paradiseidx  (q.v.).  Bill 
stout,  rather  straight,  males  possessing  greatly 
developed  plumes  upon  various  portions  of 
their  bodies,  forming  conspicuous  ornaments 
when  elevated.  Genera :  Paradisea,  Manu- 
codia,  Aslrapia,  Parotia,  Lophorhiua,  Diphyl- 
lodes,  Xaiithomelus,  Cicinnurus,  Paradigalla, 
and  Semioptera.  (Elliot ;  Monograph  qf  the 
Paradiseidce.) 

*  par-a-dis'-l-ac,    a.      [Lat.   paradisiamu.] 
The  same  as  PARADisAiCAL(q.v.).  (C.  Kingaley : 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xi.) 

*  par-a-di  si'-a-cal,  «.    [Lat.  parodisiocus. 

Of  or  "pertaining  to  paradise ;  paradisaic. 

"  The  ancients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 
earth  iu  reference  to  the  sea." — aurnet :  Tkevi-jt  of  tk* 
Earth. 

*  par-a-dis'-I-al,  a.     [Eng.  paradise) ;  -ioi.J 
The  same  as  PARADISIACAL  (q.v.). 

*  par-a-dis'-i-an,  a.    [Rug. paradise) ;  -4an.] 
Paj-aUisaic, 

"  Our  Paradisian  bard  introduces  Eve  dravinz  ft 
Ballet"—  Svelyn:  Acetaria. 

*par-a  dis'-ic,    par  a-dis'  Ic-al,a.  [Eug. 

paradis(e);  -ic,  -icai.J    Paradisiacal*. 
"  Hence  we  Inherit  such  a  life  aa  this. 
Dead  of  itself  to  t»tr<iaisic  bliau." 

Broome  :  True  &  Falte  ReUytan. 

par'-a  dos,  s.      [Fr.,  from  purer  =  to  guard, 

and  dos— the  back.] 

Fortif. :  A  traverse  covering  the  interior  of 
a  work  from  reverse  fire. 

par'-a-dox,  *  par-a-doxe,  s.  [Fr.  para- 
doxe,  from  Lat.  paradoxtt-s ;  Gr.  iropoSo^Of 
(paradoxos)  =  contrary  to  opinion,  strange  : 
n-opd  (para)  =  agaiust,  beyond,  and  66£a.(doxa) 
=  an  opinion,  a  notion;  6Wea>  (doked)=fa 
seem;  Sp.  paradoja ;  Ital.  paradvssa.}  A 
tenet  or  statemeut  contrary  to  received 
opinion ;  an  assertion  which  is  contmry  to 
appearance,  and  seemingly  absurd,  impossible, 
or  at  variance  with  common  sense,  but  which 
may,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
correct  and  well  founded. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  world  nject  them  all,  as  abso 
lute  paradoxet. "— South  :  Hermont,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  9* 

* par-a-d6x'-al,   a.      [Eng.    paradox;   -ai.} 

Paradoxical. 

"  Tbeir  new  paradoxal  conceits.**—  Bp.  Ball     P«oc*- 

mater,  S  21. 

*  par'-a  dox-er,   s.      [Eng.    paradox  ;    -er  ' 
One  who  proposes  or  puts  forward  a  paradox. 

"  Everyone  who  attacks  the  direct  and  Indirect  con- 
sequences of  mathematics  'I  shall  call  a  paradoxer, 
and  bis  system  a  paradox,'  tbe  term  being  used  in  the 
approximate  senae  of  '  crotchet.'  "— £r«.  Vu-trt#rl# 
lieviev,  Ivii.  27«. 

par-a-dox'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  paradox;  -4cal.] 

1.  Inclined  to  paradoxes  or  notions  contrary 
to  received  opinion. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

por-a-dox'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pan*. 
doxical;  -ly.]  In  a  paradoxical  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  seemingly  absurd  or  impossible. 


^ ;  pout,  Jo^-1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^bln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  1 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shim ;  -f  Ion,  -sion  =  »*""'"     -clous,  -tlous,    sious  -  ah  us,      ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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paradoxicalness— psragrapn 


•par  a-d8x'-Io-al-ness,  ».  fFng.  para- 
dotiml  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
paradoxical  ;  paradoxy. 

par-a-d6>c'-i-d»e,  f.  pi.  [Mod.  Lst.  para- 
dax(lda);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suit  -Ida.] 

Palaoni.:  A  family  of  Trilobita,  character- 
istic of  the  Upper  Cambrian.  Head-shield 
well  developed,  crescentic,  genal  angles  pro- 
duced. Body  very  long;  thorax  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty  segments  ;  pygidlum  usually 
small. 

par-a  dox  I-defi,  «.  [Or.  inpojofw  (para- 
doxos)  =  strange,  marvellous,  and  «I8oc  (eidos) 
=  appearance.] 

Palaumt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
FaradoxldK  (q.v.).  The  body  Is  two  feet,  or 
more,  in  length  ;  thorax  with  sixteen  to 
twenty  rings  ;  eyes  long,  renlform,  and  smooth. 
Faradaxidcs  bavitlis,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
from  the  Meuerian  rocks,  la  the  largest 
British  trflobite.  Sometimes  called  Olcnidx. 

far  a  dox  Id'-I-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  para- 
dozid(ei)  ;  Eng.  sun".  -inn.] 

Qeol.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteriied  by 
the  prevalence  of  Paradoxides  (q.v.). 

-The  lowest  Cambrian.  llarlech.  Longnjynd.  and 
Xenerian  group!  ui*y  b«  fid  rly  termed  f'urudajddian." 
—PUUlpt:  SfA.  pt.  u,  led.  Etherldge).  p.  «. 

•  pir'-a-d8x-tot,  >.  [Eng.  par.dax;  -«.) 
The  saine  as  PARADOXKB  (q.v.). 

"A  peradoxttt  M  audacloua  u  the  Dean."—  DaUy 
.  JO,  1883. 


par  a  ddx-ite,  >.  [Eng.  paradox;  suK  -to 
(Afin.).J 

J/ia.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an 
orthoclase  (q.v.)  found  In  the  tin  veins  at 
Marienberg,  Saxony.  Be  subsequently  in- 
cluded all  orthoclase  found  in  tin  lodes  in 
other  places. 

•  par-a-dox-ol'-o-gy',  «.     [Eng.  paradox; 

Miff,  -otogy.]    The  use  of  paradoxes. 

"Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obecurity,  or  na- 
vro\d»b\e  parndozolon.  muat  put  upou  the  altemptor." 
—  Sroum*  :  Vulgar  Jtrrourt.  (Tu  the  Reader.) 

pilr'-a-dox  ure,  «.  [PAKADOXUBOS.)  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Parodoxurus  (q.v.). 

par  a  dox-iir'-ua,  «.  [Or.  iropaiofo*  (para- 
dam)  =  strange,  and  Gr.  ovpa  (oura)  =  tail. 
Named  from  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  curl 
its  long  tail  downwards  into  a  coil.) 

ZooL:  Palm-cat;  a  genus  of  Viverrids. 
Molars  i—  -s  ;  the  feet  plantigrade  ;  the  claws 
.  half  retractile  ;  no  anal  pouch  ;  tall  convo- 
lute. Ten  species  are  known.  Pamdoxurus 
Typta,  the  Common  Paradoxure,  has  a  black- 
ish body,  with  some  obscure  longitudinal 
bands  on  the  flanks,  a  black  tail,  and  a  white 
spot  below  the  eye.  It  is  found  in  India. 

•par'-a-dox-#,  >.  [Eng.  paradox  ;  -y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  paradoxical. 

•par'-  a  -drome,  ».  [Pr.,  from  Or.  irapi- 
dpoMot*  (j5aradromos)=±  that  may  be  run 
through  ;  vapa&puntiv  (paradramein),  2  aor. 
innn.  of  TropaTpr'xw  (jxtratrecho)  =  to  run 
through.] 

Greek  Antlq.  :  An  uncovered  space  where 
wrestlers  exercised. 

•  par  affe,  «.    [PARAGRAPH,  ».)  • 

par  -  af  fin,  par'-af-f  ine,  «.    [L»t  jwnua 

=  little,  and  affinis  =  akin.) 
1.  Chemittry: 

(1)  A  solid  fatty  substance,  produced  along 
with  other  substances  in  the  dry  or  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  various  organic  matters 
such  as  coal,  bituminous  shale,  lignite,  peat, 
&c.,  at  a  low  red  heat.    It  occurs  along  with 
liquid  oils  in  petroleum,  and  in  the  native 
state  in  coal  and  bituminous  strata,  known  as 
fossil-wax,  ozokerite,  &c.  Paraffin  is  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrocarbons,  probably  homologues 
of  marsh  gas  of  high  atomic  weight.     When 
pure    it   is    colourless,  translucent,  without 
taste  or  smell,  has  a  density  of  about  '87,  melts 
front  46°  to  65°,  boils  at  370*,  and  crystallizes 
from  alcohol   in    snow-white  needles.    It  Is 
actrii  upon  with  great  difficulty  by  other  sub- 
stances, hence  its  name. 

(2)  (PI.):  An  homologous  series  of  satu- 
rated hydrocarbons,  having  the  general  for- 
mula,   CnHan  +  2  —  methane,    or    marsh    gas, 
CH4,  being  the  lowest  term.     Many  of  the 


paraffins  occur  ready  formed  In  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  oils. 

2.  Min.:  A  name  adopted  for  a  group  of  na- 
tive hydrocarbons,  having  the  general  compo- 
sition :  carbon,  86-71  ;  hydrogen,  14  29  -  UK). 
It  embraces  the  species  Urpethite,  Hatchet- 
tite.  Ozocerite,  Zietrisikitc,  and  Elaterite  (see 
these  words). 

paraffin  oil,  «.    [PETROLEUM.] 

*  pa-raf  flo,  s.    (Fr.  para/e  =  a  flourish  after 
a  signature.]    Ostentatious  display. 

"  Tlieae  grand  parnff*  o'  eeremonlea,"—  SoM  t  Antl 
yuarf,  oh.  XXL 

*  par'-a-rrdnt,  t.    [Pref.  pan^  and   Kng. 
/rant,  s.)     A  snperfrontal  (q.T.).     (Heyliu  : 
Reformation,  i.  2S1.) 

.  ___  a  gal,  ».    [Fr.  partgal.]   A  companion. 
Richard  the  Itedeles,  I.  71.) 

par  a  gas'-tric,  a.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
gastric.} 

Zool,  :  A  term  applied  to  two  canals  given 
off  from  the  funnel  of  the  Ctenophora.  They 
run  parallel  to  the  digestive  sac—  one  on  each 
side,  and  terminate  csecally  before  reaching 
the  oral  extremity. 

*  par-age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  paruticuiii,  from  Lat.  par  =  equaL] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Birth,  parentage. 

Ye  are  a  man  In  thU  towne  of  great  parayt.  and 
"  iuarti  Crtm.  voL  1L 


par 

(Rid 


e  are      man 

may  do  moche."—  A*m«rf  :   frviuart 
oh.  HI. 


2.  Law:  Equality  of  name,  blood,  ordlgnlty, 
but  especially  of  land,  in  a  division  among 
heirs :  equality  of  condition  between  persons 
holding  equal  portions  of  a  fee. 

"  He  thought  It  a  dbnaregem«nt  to  hava  a  paragt 
with  any  of  hie  Haf^KoM :  IV*  «f  VUliaau, 
U.1U. 

par-  a  gcu'  c-sia, *.  (.Pref.  para-,  and  Eng., 
&C.  genesii  (q.v.).] 

1.  Min. :   The  occurrence  of  two  or  more 
minerals  in  the  same  lode,  as  I* rite   with 
oxides  of  manganese,  sei-peutine  with  hyper- 
sthtrne  and  schiller  spar. 

2.  I'hj/suiL:  Hybridism  (q.v.X 

par-a-gen'-Jb,  a.  [Pref.  para,-,  and  Or. 
ytvvau*  (genaaa)  =  to  produce.]  Originating 
in  the  character  of  the  germ.  D*ed  of  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  existing  In  au  Individual 
organism  from  the  first-  (Dana.) 

par  a  gldV-u-Un,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
globulin.] 

Chem. :  Obtained  as  a  fine  granular  sub- 
stance when  a  brisk  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  passed  into  frenh  blood  serum  diluted 
ten  times  with  water.  It  dissolves  In  water 
saturated  with  oxygen,  and  in  dilate  saline 
solutions. 

par'-a  go-ge,    •  por'-a-g67gjf,  «•     (La*- 

paragoye,  from  Gr.  ir.if <rywy?  (paragdfe)  =  a 
leading  past,  alteration,  trapavu  (parago)  =  to 
lead  past :  jropa  (para)  =  beside,  beyond,  and 
aye.  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  drive ;  Fr.  paragoge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  addition  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word.    Instances  are 
frequent  In  English  ;  thus,  in  sound,  tyrant, 
ancient,  the  final  letters  are  paragogic, 

2.  AtuU.  it  Surg. :  Coaptation,  reduction. 
(DuKglison.)    An  old  term  for  adaptation  in 
the  form  of  bones ;  those  which  were  thus 
easier  of   reduction    when    dislocated   were 
termed  rapuvaryoT'Po.  (paragogutera)  by  Hip- 
pocrates.   (Mayne.) 

Par-a-gog'-lc.par-a-gojr-Io-al.a.  [Eng. 
paragog(e);  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
paragoge  ;  lengthening  a  word  by  the  addition 
of  a  letter  or  syllable ;  added  at  the  end  of  a 

word. 

paragoglo-letterm,  >.  pt. 

Phttol. :  A  term  applied  to  letters  In  the 
Semitic  languages  which,  by  their  addition  to 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  word,  emphasiae  it  or 
mark  some  change  in  the  sense. 

par'-a-gon,    *  par-a-gone,  «.     [O.   Fr., 

from'Sp.  paragon  =  a  paragon,  from  para  eon 
=  in  comparison  with;  Fr.  parangon;  ItaL 
paro^on«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Amodelof  excellence ;  a  pattern  of  per- 
fection ;  something  of  supreme  excellence. 


She  U  MI  earthly  paragon." 

atetp. :  Tw  Gentlemen  nf  KrrofMa,  U.  4. 


*  2.  A  companion,  a  comrade,  a  mate,  a 
fellow. 

"Some  of  their  pride,  aome  paragon*  tllxdavntng." 
.VfMtun-;  f  «,  IV.  xTai 

*  3,  Emulation,  rivalry. 

"  Poll  many  feata  adventurooa 
Perforuted  in  p>iraff<meot  proud^t  men. 

.v/muer>«:  «.,  1II.U1M. 

•  4.  A  match  for  trial  of  excellence. 

"  Delgn'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make.* 

.Spewer:  Muiopotmof. 

•  5.  A  curious  pattern  In  a  garden. 

IL  Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  Great 
Primer  and  Double  Pica. 

*  par'-a-gon,  «.(.&<.    [PABAOON,  *.] 

A*  Traneitire: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  pattern  or  model  for;  to 
excel 

"  He  hath  atrhlevM  a  maid 
That  paraooiu  deicrlptiou  and  wild  fame." 

XlutlMp.  i  WieUe.  IL  t, 

2.  To  compare,  to  parallel. 

"That  bright  >tar  to  Satan  farafontd." 

mSm  F.L..I-V*. 

31  To  rival,  to  equal,  to  admit  comparison 
with. 

**  Whoae  proweaM  paraaone  aaw  never  living  wlghU" 
tif*nur  :  f.  «..  Ill  11.  IS. 

B.  liitrans.  :  To  prctund  to  compai  ison  or 
equality. 

par-a-go'-nite,  «.  [Gr.  *apdy*  (pnroj<3)  = 
to  mislead  ;  n  connect.,  and  sutL  -ite  (JUin.).] 

Uin,  :  A  massive  mineral  consisting  of 
minute  scales,  with  mica-like  cleavage.  Hard 
ness,  2°&-3  ;  sp.  gr.  l!-77t>-2-b95  ;  lustre,  pearly  ; 
eolonr,  yellowish,  grayish,  green  ;  translucent 
Essentially  a  hyUruted  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda.  Dana  regards  it  as  a  hydrous  soda 
mica,  anil  includes  it  in  his  margarophyllite 
section  of  hydrous  silicates  ;  others  regard  it 
as  a  soda  ilamourite.  The  so-called  talc-schist 
of  Monte  Campione,  which  encloses  staurolite 
and  cyanite,  is  composed  principally  of  this 
mineral. 

paragonitc-  schist,  a. 

Petrol.  :  A  mica-schist  found  to  the  Swiss 
Alps  In  which  the  mica  la  partly  or  wholly  re- 
placed by  paragouite  (q.v.£ 

*  par'-a-gdn  ize,  «.(.     [Eng.  paragon,   s,  , 
->«.]    To  compare, 

**Falre  women  whoae  uxoellende  to  dtftcovered  by 
parat/enMnffor  aetUugone  to  aeoUMr."—  futtrukem  t 
Eng.  r<*Mt,  lik.  11L.  oh.  III. 

*  par'-a-gon-lcss,   a.     [Eng.   paragon,  t.  ; 
•less.}    Unsurpassed. 

•This    panuoiKeu    flab-town.-  —  <VajA>  .    LnUtn 

•Iji 

*  par'-a-gram,  «.    [Gr.  «ap<iypomio  (poro- 
gramnta)  —  that    which  one   writes   beside  : 
wopd  (pora)  =  beside,  and  ypo>M>  (frammu) 
=•  a  writing.]    A  play  upon  words  ;  a  pun. 

-Some  atrlklng  fanfram.'-*****:  CMn. 
bk.  IV.,  letL  18. 


*par-a-gram'-ma  tist,  i.  [r.r. 
(paragramma),  genit    trapaypa^^avot  (pan* 
gntmmaios).]    A  punster. 

••  The  greatest  parafframvutOlt  among  the  moderna,* 
—AddtKKi  Spectator,  No.  6L 

par-a-grau'-diino,  «.  [ItaL,  from  nirar*  = 
to  guard  against,  and  grandl*  shall,  from  Lr.t, 
grando,  genit.  grandinit.]  An  instmment  to 
avert  occurrences  of  hailstorms  ;  a  paragrele. 

par'-a-  graph,  *  par-a-graffe,  *par- 
graffe,  •  pyl-crafte,  *  pll-crow,  «.  (Fr. 
paragraphe,  from  Low  Lat.  paragraphs  mt  ace. 
of  paragraphus  =  a  paragraph,  from  Gr.  mpd- 
•ypa^of  (paragraphos)  =  u  line  or  stroke  drawn 
in  the  margin  :  iropa  (para)  =  beside,  and 
y/a-^a  (graphff>  =  to  write  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
paragrqfo.]  [PARAPH,  «.] 

1.  A  reference-mark  [H]  ;  a  mark  used  to 
denote  a  division  In  the  text  ;  a  marginal  note 
placed  to  call  attention  In  a  text  or  to  Indicate 
a  change  of  subject. 

2.  A  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse  ;  a  short 
passage  of  a  work  ;  a  section  of  a  writing  or 
chapter  which  refers  to  one  particular  point. 
It  may  consist  of  one  or  more  sentences,  and 
la  sometimes  marked  by  the  character  U,  but 
more  frequently  by  a  break  In  the  composition 
or  tines. 

•That  which  the  Oreeke  book  djvldeth  by  chaptm 
and  pttrayrafjha.'  —  ^fcAam  :  ToxophUut,  UK.  L 

3.  A  short  passage  ;  a  brief  notice. 

"Snch  reputation  at  they  may  obtain  from  a  three- 
Mne  varayrap\  In  the  comer  ol  a  oewapaper.  —Datlf 
Aug.  28.  1SSS. 


fltte,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  giro,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  won  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ottb,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  par'-a-graph,  r.(.    (PARAGRAPH,*)    [PAR- 
APH, r.) 

1.  To  mark  In  the  margin  ;  to  sign  with 
one's  initials. 

"Th«  clerk  by  whom  they  are  to  be  allowed,  that  la 
paragrapk*L"-~  EiMiyn  :  .Waitf  of  France. 

2.  To  form  into  paragraphs;   to  write  in 
paragraphs 

3.  To  mention  In  »  paragraph  orshort  notice. 

"I  am  sneered  at  by  my  acquaintances  ami  jntra- 
m-aphed  by  tbe  uewai>apera."—  Sheridan  :  XckoUfor 
%cai:dal,  11.  3. 

par'  a-graph-er,  «.    [Eng.  paragraph  ;  -er.] 
A  writer  of  paragraphs  ;  a  paragraphist. 

"  The  paraoraiAert  of  Uiat  time  often  depeud  ui»on 
wholesale  aluise  for  their  stock  in  trade."— 


Mayazint,  Oct.  1878,  p.  787. 

p&r-a-grapli'-Io,  pir-^-gr&pli-fo-al,  a. 

[Eng.  paragraph;  -ic,  -ica?.]  Pertaining  to  a 
paragraph;  consistingof  paragraphs,  divisions, 
or  sections. 

"It  .  .  Kara  *  panxffi-apJUff  air  to  his  criticisms."— 
Scrilmrr't  Jtagatira,  May,  USD.  p.  11H 

*  par-a-graph'-Ic-al-iy,  odu.    [Eng.  jwro- 
graphiml  ;  -(jt)    By,  or  in,  paragraphs. 

paf-Q-graph-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  parajrap*  ;  •«.] 
One  who  writes  paragraphs  or  brief  notices. 

•  par-a-graph-fat'-Io-al.  a.    [Eng.  jnra- 
graphi  iatieaL]    The  same  as  PARAGRAPHIC 
(q.v.X 

par-a-grele',  *.  [Fr.,  from  purer  =  to  guard 
against,  and  grfle  =  hail.]  A  small  lightning- 
conductor  set  up  by  means  of  a  pole  in 
French  vineyards  to  aid  in  drawing  off  the 
electricity  from  the  atmosphere  over  them. 
The  intention  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
hailstorms.  Arago  proposed  that  the  con- 
ductors should  be  raised  and  supported  by 
linall  balloons  connected  by  slender  wires  or 
lhalns  with  the  ground.  [PABAORAKDINE.) 

r  ar-a-guiy  (u  as  w),  ».    (See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  state  of  South  America,  south  and 
west  of  Brazil. 

Paraguay-tea,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  Infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
17et  paraouengut,  and  that  tree  itself.     The 
leaves,  which  when  green  taste  like  those  of 
mallow,  are  roasted,  dried,  and  almost  pulver- 
ized.   Three  kinds  of  it  exist  :  the  first,  the 
naif  expanded  buds  ;  the  second,  the  leaves 
stripped  of  the  ribs  ;  and  the  third,  the  leaves 
mist  ripped.    These  are  put  In  a  teapot,  called 
mate  (q.v.),  hot  water  added,  aud,  when  cool, 
tbe  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube.  The 
tea  is  used  generally  in  central  tionth  America. 

2.  Chan.  ;  Yerba  Mate.  The  dried  leaves  and 
twigs  of  Ilexparaguayettsis,    They  have  been 
examined  by  Stenhouse,  who  found  them  to 
contain  1*2  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

par  a-hex'-y-lene,  «.  [Pret  pant-,  «nd 
Dug.  tuxylene.] 

Chan.  :  C8Hjo.  A  modification  of  ft  hcxy- 
lene,  and  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

par-a-hip'-pus,  «.  [Pret  pom-,  and  Gr. 
lirirot  (Ay)pos)  =  a  horse.) 

Pttteonl  :  A  genus  of  Perlssodactyle  Ungu- 
lates from  tbe  Pliocene  of  North  America, 
having  affinity  with  tbe  horse  and  the  tapir. 

par-a-hy'-fis,  «.  [Prc-f.  para,,  and  Or.  is 
(hus),  genit.  vdc  (huas)  =  a  swine.] 

1'altmnt.:  A  genus  of  SuiJa,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  America.  It  was  apparently 
highly  specialized,  and,  as  a  genus,  short- 
lived. It  attained  a  much  greater  size  tlmn 
the  true  lineal  forms,  and  the  number  of  its 
teeth  was  much  reduced.  (Marsh  :  Intrad.  £ 
Succession  Vert.  Life,  p.  86.) 

pa-ra-t-ba,  «.    [Tbe  Brazilian  name.) 
Bat.  :  Simarutm  versicolor.    [SIHABUBA.] 

[PARAIL,*.]   To 


•  par-all,  • 

di  ess ;  to  c 


••  Parafad  hym  lyke  her  prentys." 
Pltn  /Yowi 

•  par-ail,  •  par-aiUe,  «.   10.  Fr.l 
1.  Apparel,  dress,  attire. 

"  In  the  parall  of  a  pilgrim.' 
F* 

S.  Nobility  ;  men  of  rank. 

p3r  a-Il'-mon-Ito,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

ihne'ntfe.] 
Ilia.  :  The  same  u  FARACOLBICBITE. 


par'  a  keet,  «.    [PAKRAKEET.] 

par  a-lac-tic,  a.      [Pret  para-,  and  Eng. 
lactic.}    [IS  A  RCO  LACTIC.] 

par-al'-bu-mln.  «.      [Pref.  par-,  and  Kng. 

albumin.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  found  by  Scheerer  in  a 
diseased  accretion.  It  ditters  from  albumin 
in  not  being  completely  precipitated  on  boil- 
ing, even  in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  and  in 
dissolving  in  water  after  precipitation  with 
alcohol. 

par-aT-de-hyde,  a.     [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
aldeityde.] 

Chem.  :  C6Hi2O3.  The  solid  modification 
of  aldehyde.  It  is  produced  by  treating  alde- 
hyde with  ethylie  iodide  in  sealed  tubes. 
Melts  at  12',  boils  at  123°,  and  has  a  vapour 
density  of  4'71,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  treble 
formula  of  aldehyde,  C^H^O^. 

par-a-lcip'-sis,  par-a-Hp'-sis,  a.    [PARA- 

LEPSLS.] 


par-a-Icp'-is,  ».    [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
(Iepi8)  =  a  scale.] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scopelidae  (q.v.).  Head 
and  body  elongate,  compressed,  covered  with 
deciduous  scales  ;  cleft  of  mouth  very  wide  ; 
veutrals  small  ;  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite 
dorsal,  which  is  short,  and  on  hinder  part  of 
body  ;  adipose  fln  small;  caudal  emarginate. 
Three  species  of  small  pelagic  lishes  from 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

par-a-lep'-sis,  par  a  lep:8y,  s.  [Gr. 
wop  ciA«i  i/us  (jxiraleipsis)  =  an  omission  or  leav- 
ing out  :  wopa  (para)  =  beside,  beyond,  and 
ActiTb)  (leipd)  =  to  leave.] 

Rht-t.  :  A  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ; 
a  figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass 
by  what  at  the  same  time  he  really  mentions  : 
as,  "  I  do  not  speak  of  my  adversary's  scan- 
dalous venalityand  rapacity  ;  I  take  no  notice 
of  his  brutal  conduct  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  his 
treachery  and  malice." 


pa-ra'-lf-an,  9.  [Or.  tropoAos  (paralos)  = 
oy  or  near  the  sea  :  n-opa  (para)  =  beside,  and 
oAc  (tuils)  —  the  sea.]  A  dweller  by  the  sea. 


par-a  li-pom'-e-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
jLLepa  (  jwraZeijwmena)  =  things  omitted  ;  irapa- 
Aeiiru  (po.raleip5)  =  to  omit.]  Things  omitted  ; 
a  supplement  containing  something  omitted  in 
a  preceding  work.  The  Books  of  Chronicles 
were  so  called  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  name  is 
retained  in  the  Vulgate. 

par-al-lac'-tic,  par-al-lac'rtic-al,  a. 
[Fr.  'parallactique  ;  Ger.  paraUaldiacJt,.}  Per- 
tainliig  to  parallax  (q.v.). 

parallactic-clllpse,  s. 

Astro*.:  An  ellipse  described  against  the 
background  of  the  sky  when  its  parallax  is 
observed  from  the  successive  spots  occupied 
by  the  earth  in  her  annual  revolution.  It  is 
from  this  para.lactic  ellipse  that  the  distances 
of  some  few  fixed  stars  have  been  approxi- 
mately determined.  (Ball  :  Story  of  the  Heavens, 
p.  413.) 

parallactic  instrumant,  «. 

Astron.:  An  instrument  Invented  by  Ptolemy 
for  determining  the  moon's  parallax.  (Ptolemy  : 
Almagest,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii.) 


par-al-lax,  *.      [Gr.  n-apaAAaf  is  (p 

=.  (1)  an  alternation,  (2)  change,  (3)  parallax 
(see  below);  Gr.  irapaAAo<nTw  (paraf  lasso)  =  to 
make  things  alternate  :  iropa  ?para)  =  from 
beside,  and  oAAaero-u  (alUtsso)  =  to  change  ; 
ItaL  paraUasae;  Ger.  &  Fr.  jxtralloxe.] 

L  Astron.  :  The  dilTerence  between  the 
position  of  a  heavenly  body  as  viewed  from  a 
station  on  the  earth's  surface  and  as  it  would 
be  if  seen  from  the  centre  of  our  planet  It 
is  measured  by  an  angle,  of  which  the  point 
is  formed  by  the  heavenly  body,  whilst  the 
straight  lines  enclosing  it  touch  the  observer's 
position  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  (Airy  : 
Pop.  Astronomy,  ed.  Gth,  p.  142.)  The  paral- 
lax of  the  sun  !s  between  8"  and  9",  and  that 
of  the  moon  about  a  degree  and  a  half.  (Ibid,, 
pp.  209,  210.) 

t  2.  Optic$:  The  difference  in  the  position 
of  an  object  produced  when  the  wires  are  not 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  object-glass. 

^  (1)  Angle  of  parallax  : 

Optics  :  The  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
from  an  object,  one  to  the  centre  of  each  eye. 


(2)  Annual  parallax : 

(a)  The  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  parallax, 
if  any  is  visible,  of  a  star  when  viewed  from 
two  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
annual  parallax  of  the  stars  is  not  in  any 
case  certainly  2".  and,  in  every  case  but  one, 
unquestionably  less  than  a  single  second. 

(/-)  Sometimes  the  difference  in  the  position 
of  a  star  as  viewed  from  the  sun  and  from  the 
earth  at  the  extremity  of  her  orbit ;  in  other 
words,  with  a  base-line  of  half  her  orbit. 

(3)  Binocular  parallax : 

Optics;  The  dilTerence  between  the  position 
of  an  object  as  seen  with  the  one  eye  and 
with  the  other,  the  head  remaining  unmoved. 

(4)  Concentric  parallax:  The  same  as  Diur- 
nal parallax. 

(."))  Diurnal  parallax:  The  same  as  Geocen- 
tric parallax  (q.v.), 

(6)  Geocentric  parallax  : 

Astron. :  The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body 
wheu  in  the  horizon.  The  term  is  specially 
used  of  the  moon.  When  in  the  horizon  the 
parallax  is  greater  than  when  the  moon  is  in 
any  other  position. 

(7)  Horizontal  equatorial  parallax  : 
Astron. ;  As  the  radii  of  the  earth  are  not 

all  equal,  it  is  needful  to  decide  which  to  use 
in  calculating  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax. 
The  insertion  of  the  term  equatorial  means 
that  the  equator  is  the  particular  radius  which 
has  been  employed,  as  it  actually  is  by  most 
astronomers.  The  moon's  horizontal  equa- 
torial parallax  varies  from  54'  to  IT  15",  the 
difference  arising  from  the  elliptic  orbit  in 
which  the  luminary  moves.  (Airy :  Pop. 
Astron.,  p.  165.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  is 
computed  by  means  of  her  equatorial  hori- 
zontal parallax.  Theoretically  speaking,  that 
of  the  sun  can  be  ascertained  in  a  similar 
way ;  but.  tbe  figures  being  small,  a  minute 
error  in  them  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  results  of  computations  founded  on 
them.  Hence  other  methods  are  adopted. 
[SuN,  TRANSIT.] 

(8)  Parallax  in  altitude ; 

Astron. :  The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body 
when  it  has  risen  to  a  certain  altitude  above 
the  horizon. 

piir'-al-lel,  *  par-a-lell,  a.  &  *.     [O.  Fr. 

parallele,  from  Lat.  parallelvs  ;  Gr.  iropoAATiAof 
(paraUelos)  —  parallel,  side  by  side,  from  irapa 
(para)  =  beside,  and  *  aAAijAo?  (aZ^tos)  =  one 
another ;Sp.paralelo;  It&l.  parallelo,  paralello.} 

A«  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  maw  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Having  the  same  tendency  or  direction ; 
tending  to  the  same  end  or  result. 

(2)  Continuing   the    resemblance    through 
many  particulars ;   similar ;  running  on  all 
fours ;  corresponding. 

"  Coni.iare  the  words  and  pbrues  in  one  plioe  of  an 
author,  with  the  same  ID  other  places  of  the  same 
author,  which  are  generally  called  parallel  placeo."— 
Watt  u  Loffic, 

IL  Geom. :  Having  the  same  direction  and 
everywhere  equidistant  from  each  other. 
[PARALLEL-LINES.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  line  which  throughout  Its  whole  length 
lies  in  the  same  direction  with,  and  is  every- 
where equidistant  from,  another  or  others. 

"That'*  done 
As  near  aa  the  extremest  eiula  of  paralleft.' 

Shaketp.  :  Troll  us  A  Crem-ia.,  \.  a. 

(2)  Direction  parallel  or  conformable  to  that 
of  another  line. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Conformity  or   resemblance    continued 
through  many  particulars ;  resemblance  ;  cor- 
respondence in  essential  points  ;  similarity. 

"  The  parallel  'holds  Iti  the  gaiuieacuew,  u  well  a> 
laboriouimess  of  the  work."— Decay  of  Piety. 

(2)  A  comparison    made :   as,  To   draw  a 
parallel  between  two  events. 

"  Such  a  parallel  in  aa  abaolutaly  erroueou  u  an  v 
thing  I'.ui  be."—  Whitnff :  Language,  ch.  xl. 

(3)  An  equal ;    a   counterpart ;   something 
equal  or  similar  to  another  in  all  essential 
points. 

"The  hatred  of  which  Jeffreys  waa  the  object  WA* 
without  a  parallel  in  our  history."—  Xaoavlay  ;  ffist. 

t.'n.i  .  ch.  xlv. 


^ ;  poUt,  J6%1 ;  oat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eaclst.    -ing. 
-tian  =  ahan.    -tlon,  - sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  —  zhuu.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel.  d«L 
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parallel— paralogism 


H.  Technically: 

L  Fort.:  A  wide  trench  parallel  to  the 
attacked  work,  for  protecting  the  besieging 
troops.  The  parallels  connect  the  approaches 
or  zigzags  by  which  advances  are  made  on  be* 
aieged  works. 

2.  Ceog. :  A  line  on  a  globe  or  map  marking 
the  latitude ;  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle  paral- 
lel to  the  equator. 

3.  Print.:  A  reference-mark  (|)t 
parallel-bar,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. ;  A  rod  in  the  side-lever  engine, 
forming  a  connection  with  the  pump  rods  and 
•tuds  along  the  centre  line  of  the  levers. 

2.  (PI.) :  Bars  fixed  at  a  certain  height  above 
the  ground,   and  parallel  to  each  other,  on 
which  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises. 

parallel  circles,  s.  pi.  Those  circles  of 
the  sphere  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  each 
other;  every  system  of  such  circles  has  a 
common  axis,  and,  consequently,  their  poles 
are  also  common.  [CONCENTRIC.] 

parallel-coping,  -. 

BiiiU. :  Coping  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out ;  it  is  used  to  cope  inclined  surfaces,  such 
as  gables,  &c. 

parallel  file.  «.  A  flle  which  has  no 
taper,  but  preserves  its  size  from  tang  to 
point.  One  which  is  flat  and  strictly  correct 
is  known  as  a  dead-parallel  file. 

parallel-forces,  *.  pi. 

Mn'h. :  Forces  which  act  In  directions  par- 
allel to  each  other. 

1|  Centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces :  The 
point  at  which  the  resultant  of  the  system 
may  be  supix>se<l  to  act,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  parallel  forces. 

parallel  knife,  9.  Two  knife-blades  in 
one  handle,  set  parallel  to  each  other,  with 
one  or  more  screws  to  regulate  their  distance. 
A  microtome  (q.v.). 

parallel-lathe,  5.  A  small  bench-tool  for 
deutihU',  jewellers',  and  watchmakers'  use. 

parallel-lines,  s.  pi. 

1.  Geom. :  Two  straight  lines  are  parallel  to 
each  other  when  they  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    It  follows  from  this  definition,  (1)  that 
they  are  contained  in  the  same  plane  ;  (2)  that 
they  cannot  intersect  how  far  soever  both  may 
be  prolonged.    Any  number  of  straight  lines 
are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they  nave  the 
•ame  direction,  or  when  they  are  respectively 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

2.  Mil. :  The  same  as  PARALLEL,  s.,  B.  II.  1. 
parallel-motion,  «. 

1.  JtfecA. ;  A  device  invented  by  James  Watt, 
designed  to  connect  the  piston  and  pump  rods 
of  a  steam-engine  with  the  working  beam  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  former  shall  move  in 

|  straight  lines.  The  principle  of  the  mechanism 
consists  in  the  fact  that  in  every  parallelogram, 
three  angles  Wing  attached  and  revolving  in 
arcs  of  circles,  the  fourth  will  continue  nearly 
la  a  straight  line  of  movement. 

2.  Music:  The  movement  of  two  or  more 
parts    at    fixed  intervals,   as  thirds,  sixths. 
Parallel  fifths  are  under  certain  limitations 
forbidden.    [CONSECUTIVE*.] 

parallel-planes,  s.  j>?. 

Own.:  Planes  lying  in  the  same  direction. 

parallel-roads,  s.  pi. 

GeoL :  Three  roads  parallel  to  each  other 
and  perfectly  horizontal,  existing  at  exactly 
the  same  elevation  (150,  200,  and  1,250  feet 
above  the  sea  level),  along  opposite  sides  of 
Glen  Roy,  in  Inverness-shire,  ten  miles  north 
of  Fort  William.  Dr.  Buck  laud,  Macculloch, 
Apaswiz,  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr. 
Milne  Holme,  Prof.  Rogers,  Sir  Robt.  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  Jamleson.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  Rev.  R. 
B.  Watson.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prof,  Bab- 
bage,  &c.,  have  all  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  roads.  They  were  probably 
made  by  water,  which,  during  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  stood  for  long  periods  at  the  three 
successive  levels.  Some  contend  that  the 
water  which  produced  them  was  that  of  a 
lake,  perhaps  a  glacier  lake,  others  that  of  the 
ocean.  Sir  John  Lubbock  advocates  the 
former  view,  and  considers  that  the  waves 
would  throw  the  materials  which  they  moved 
in  a  downward  direction.  (GeoL  Soc.  Trans., 
iT.  314 ;  Qvar.  ./burn.  Geol.  Soc..  xviii.  235,  xr. 
9,  xxiv.  83,  273,  xxv.  282.) 


parallel-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  rod  connecting  the  crank- 
pins  of  the  driving-wheels. 

parallel-ruler,  s.  A  draughtsman's  in- 
strument for  drawing  parallel  lines.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rectangular  rules  of  wood  or  metal 
connected  by  cross  pieces,  usually  of  brass  of 
equal  length,  and  so  attached  by  a  hinge  joint, 
that  the  two  rulers  may  be  made  to  recede 
from  or  approach  towards  each  other  at 
pleasure,  so  that  if  one  remains  fast  the  other 
will  constantly  be  parallel  to  it. 

parallel-sailing,  s. 

\avig.  ;  Sailing  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

parallel-sphere,  *.  In  spherical  pro- 
jections that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which 
the  circles  of  latitude  are  all  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

parallel  vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  jaws 
move  in  exact  parallelism,  a  bar  on  one  slip* 
ping  In  a  socket  in  the  other. 

parallels  of  declination,  *.  /•/. 

Astron.  :  Small  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator. 

parallels  of  latitude,  *.  pi. 

1.  Astron.  :   Those  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 

2.  Navig.  ;  [LATITUDB,  U  (4)]. 

par'  al  lei,  v.t.  &i.    [PARALLEL,  a.) 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  I.'t.:  To  place  or  make  parallel  to 
another;  to  set  so  as  to  keep  the  same  direc- 
tion with,  and  an  equal  distance  from,  some* 
thing  else. 

"The    needl*  .  .  .  doth    parallel   and    place    Itself 
upon  the  true  meridian,—  Browne  :   1'ulgar  A'rraun, 


IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  make  parallel  or  conformable  to  some- 
thing else. 

"HUlUeU»an>lhr<i 

Eren  with  the  stroke  and  Hue  of  li  Is  great  justice.1" 
shakctp.  •'  Mtantrefor  feature,  IT.  i. 

2.  To  furnish  an  equal  to  ;  to  match. 

3.  To  rival,  to  equal. 

"  Great  ai  tliou  art,  jet  puraUtfd  by  theme, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine," 

Hyron  :  Child*  Harold,  IT.  40i 

4.  To  correspond  to. 

"  l  h.it  be  stretched  out  the  north  orar  the  empty 
places,  seeins  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David.  He 
bt  reU'hed  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters."  —  Burntt  : 
Theory  of  tin  Earth. 

*  5.  To  compare. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  like  or  equal  ;  to  cor- 
respond, to  agree. 

"  Sound  paralteleth  In  many  other  things  with  the 

•ight,  and  radiation  of  tiling*  invisible,"—  Bacon  ;  Jfat. 
//<-.c.,  |  125. 

*  par'-al-lei-a-ble,  a.  [Eng  parallel  ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  paralleled  or  equalled. 

"  Our  duty  IB  seconded  with  such  au  ad  vantage,  as  la 

not  i-arniMabl*  In  all  the  world  betide.'—  4p.  ffaii  : 
Kemaim,  p.  277. 

par-al  lei'-  1  -nerved,  a.    [Eng.  parallel;  i 
connect,,  and  nerved.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Having    nearly    parallel    veins,    as   in 
grasses,  or  even  somewhat  curved,  as  in  the 
lily  of  the  valley.    (De  CandolU.) 

2.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  straight,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  the  alder  tree.    (Michel.) 

par'-al-lei-I$m,  *.  [Fr.  parallelisme,  from 
(ir,  TrapoAAijAio-^ios  (parallellsmos\  from  n-ap- 
oAAqAor  (parallelos)  =  parallel  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  par- 
allel. 

"As  «oon  u  tliey  assume  the  property  of  enclosing 
apace,  they  lose  the  property  of  parallelism."—  Lntct  : 
Ilittory  <tf  Phllotophy,  L  ex. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Correspondence  or  similarity  In  Import- 
ant or  essential  points. 

"The  wonderful  paralltlimt  in  the  myths  of  the 
Aryan  world  '—Cox  :  Aryan  Mythology.  (Fret) 

*  2.  A  comparison,  a  parallel. 

"Til  easle  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that 
ancient,  and  this  more  modern  nothing."—  OrannJl  : 
Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch,  XT. 

H  Parallelism  of  Hebrew  Poetry  :  The  repe- 
tition of  the  same  sentiment  in  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  a  couplet,  as  in  Jobxxxix.  5. 

"  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ? 

Or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  t  " 
Sometimes,  as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  4-6,  there  Is  a 


triplet ;  at  others,  as  in  xli.  9,  a  more  compki 
armugenicnt.  The  parallelism  U  not  apparent 
to  the  English  reader  in  the  A.V.  but  in  tliU 
respect  considerable  improvement  has  beet  ef- 
fected by  the  Kcv^eis  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
printing  the  poetical  parts  as  poetry. 

*  par-al   lei    1st    Ic,  a.      [Eng.  parallel; 
•  i.-«r<V.]    Of  the  nature  of,  or  involving  paral- 
lelism.   (Milman.) 

*  P&r'-al-lel  ize.  v.t.      [Eng.  parallel;  -iz*,] 

To  render  parallel. 

t  par'-al-leiled,pa.yar.  ora.  [PARALLEL,*.] 


'  par'-  al  - 

Unparalle 


l  -lei-less,  s.      [Eng.  parallel; 
Unparalleled,  matchless. 


"  Tell  mi-,  gentle  boy, 
Is  she  not  paralletlru  I " 

Beaum.  4t  net.  :  Phttaittr,  lit  L 

"  par -al-lel  ly,  adv.  (Eng.  parallel;  -ly.] 
In  a  parallel  manner  ;  with  parallelism. 

"  Their  leaves  and  branches /HI ratfeHy  answering  on« 
another. "—More :  Antidote  ayainit  Atheitm.  (App. 
cb.  xi.) 

par  al  lei  *  gram,  'par-a  lei  6  gram. 

*.  [O.  Fr.  paralflogramme  (Fr.  paralielo- 
gramme),  from  Lat.  pitrullelogrammum  =  i 
parallelogram,  from  Gr.  vapoAAifAji-ypaiifioi 
(pttrallelogrammon),  ncut.  sing,  of  wapaAAqAo 
ypa-nnos  (parallelogrammos)  =  bounded  b> 
parallel  lines,  from  n-opcLU^Aos  (parallelos)  = 
parallel  (q.  vA  and  ypaVpa(  gramma)  —  a  stroke, 
a  line  ;  ypa^w  (graphd)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ; 
8p.  paralelogramo  ;  It&l.  parallel  ogrammo.] 

1.  A  four-sided  figure  or  quadrilateral  whosa 
opposite  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  taken 
two  and  two.  The  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other,  taken  in  pairs,  as  are  also  the  op- 
posite angles.  [RECTANGLE,  RHOMBUS,  SQUARE.] 
't  The  term  is  popularly  applied  to  any 
quadrilateral  figure  of  greater  length  than 
breadth. 

*  2.  A  pantograph. 

"  Showing  me  the  use  of  the  parallelogram,  by  which 
he  drew  in  n  quarter  of  au  hour  before  me,  in  little 
from  a  great,  a  must  iieat  map  of  England,  that  is,  aU 
the  outlines."— Peyyt;  Mary,  Dec.  »,  1668. 

parallelogram  of  forces,  . . 
Meek. :  The  name  given  to  a  theorem  In  the 
composition  of  forces,  stated  as  follows : 

If  two  forces  acting  on  a  particle  be  represeuted  In 
magnitude  and  direction  by  straight  lines  drawn  from 
the  particle,  and  a  parallelogram  be  constructed  bar- 
ing these  straight  lines  as  adjacent  sides,  then  tlie  re- 
sultant of  the  two  forces  Is  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  that  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
which  passes  through  the  particle. 

par   al   lei -6   gram -mat'- ic,  a.     [Eng. 

parallelogram;  -atic.}  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  parallelogram. 

*par-al-lei-6-gram'-mIc,  '  par  al 
lel-o-gram'-mic  al,  '  par  al  Icl  6 

gram -Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  parallelogram;  -tc, 
-too/.]  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  a 
parallelogram. 

" The  table  being  paratldogramical"  —  Stem* : 
Tnstram  Shandy,  iiL  213. 

*  par  al  lei  6  gram  mon,  s.  [Gr.]  A 
parallelogram  (q.v.).  (P.  tioiland:  Plutarch, 
p.  1036.) 

par  aricl  6  pi  ped,    par  al  Icl  6  pi 

pe-ddn,  s.  [Lat.  parallele±>ij>edumt  from  Gr. 
irapoAAi^Aen-tiredoi'  (paraUelejnpedon)  =a  bodT 
with  parallel  surfaces,  from  n-apoAAjjAos  (paral- 
lelos)  =  parallel,  and  iiriirt&ov  (epipedoii)  =  a 
flat  surface,  from  cn-i'  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ireoW 
(ptdon)  =  the  ground.] 

Geom. :  A  regular  solid  bounded  by  six 
plane  surfaces,  or  parallelograms,  the  oppo- 
site pairs  of  which  are  similar,  parallel,  and 
equal  to  each  other.  If  the  parallelograms 
are  squares,  the  solid  fs  a  cube. 

par  al  lei  6  pi  pe  don,  s.     [PARALLKLO* 

PIPED.) 

par  al  lei  6s  ter  ic,   a.     [Gr.  wapaAXijAo* 

(parltlli'los),  and  <rrepc6f  (stereos)  =  solid.]  (Set 
com  p.) 

parallelosteiic  compounds,  s.  pi 
Chem. :  A  term  given  by  iicheerer  to  com- 
pounds analogous  in  composition,  and  exhibit- 
ing equal  differences  of  atomic  volume. 

par-a-l6g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
logical  (q.v.).]  Characterized  by  or  contain* 
Ing  paralogism  ;  illogical. 

par'-a-lo-g$sm,  s.  [Fr.  -paralogismt,  from 
Lat.  paralogismusi  from  Or.  v — 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  OB  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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s)  =  a  false  reckoning,  from 
t  (paraloyizomai)  =  to  reckon 
wrongly  •  irapa  (para)  =  beside,  and  \oyi£onat 
(tojiVomai)  =  to  reckon.] 

Lnglc:  A  fallacious  argument  or  false  rea- 
soning ;  a  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point  of 
Jorm,  tliat  is,  which  is  contrary  to  logical  rules 
or  formula  ;  »  conclusion  unwarranted  by  the 
premises. 

*  Th.  •  former  of  these  is  the  jvmtfo^fom  of  fond 
R«lrmniBtn  ;  the  other  of  tiine-aprviiig  IxjUtlclans."— 
Hi'  Hull  :  Sermon  on  Philii'piiiitt  111.  18.  19. 

pa  r&l'-d-gite.s.  C°r-  "rapoAoyo?  (paralogos) 
=  unaccountable  ;  suif.  -ite  (JtfiH.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  en- 
closing much  carbonate  of  lime.  Hardness, 
5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-603  :  colour,  white,  bine,  some- 
times reddish.  Regarcle.1  as  an  altered  eke- 
tx-rgite  (q.v.).  Found  with  lapis  lazuli  In  the 
Lake  Baikal  country,  Asiatic  Russia. 

•pXr'-a-l4-glZe,  «.t.  (Or.  iraoa\OY«r°M«' 
pttralogizomai)  =  to  reckon  wrongly.)  [PARA- 
i/KiisM.)  To  reason  falsely  ;  to  draw  false 
•(inclusions. 

TI  Nashe  uses  this  word  without  the  idea  of 
error  which  it  properly  conveys. 

"I  bud  ft  crotchet  In  my  hend  here  to  have  ran 
svtrnv  throw  out  All  the  const-towns*  of  England  .  .  . 
ami  coniineiited  and  paraloyited  ou  their  condition."  — 
l*Me»  Stuff. 


,    .  .  , 

from  vapa  (para)  —  beside,  beyond,  and  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =  discourse,  reason.]  False  reasoning, 
paralogism. 

"  ThAt  Methn«elah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the 
pwterlty  of  Adam,  we  quietly  Iwlieve;  but  that  he 
anwt  needs  be  BO.  It  perhaps  below  juirtt'offy  to  deny." 
Uritufne  :  Vulgar  Xrrouri,  bk.  vil.  ch.  iii. 

frftr  a  lu'-mln-lte,  s.    [Prof,  fir-,  and  Eng. 
mla-ninile.] 

M  in.  :  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  white  to  pale- 
yellow  colour.  Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid, 
14-4  ;  alumina,  87'0  ;  water,  48'6  =  100  ;  corre- 
tnondingtn  the  formula  (2  AljOj^SOs+lSHO. 
Found  near  Halle,  and  in  Brittany. 

»&r  3  ly-^a'-tion,  s.    [PABALYZATIOH.J 
p&r-a  lyje,  v.t.    [PARALYZE.] 

pa  ril'-J^-sKs,  s.    [Gr.  irao«Umri?  (faralvtff; 
-  paraluo)  —  to  loose  and  take  off,  in 


.  w 

pass.  =  to  be  paralyzed.) 
Potto!.  :  Palsy  (q.v.). 

»Sr-a-iyt-tp,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  paratyttirae  ;  from 
Ijit.  mralyticus  ;  Gr.  iraoaAvriicds  (parahitikos) 
=  afflicted  with  palsy  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  paraUtiw.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paralysis  ;    reseni- 
¥hn  4  paralysis. 

2.  Suffering  from  paralysis  or  palsy  ;  palsied, 
JSraiyzed. 

"  The  cold  shaking  pira'ytic  hand." 

Prior  :  Snlmnon,  ill.  150. 

3.  Inclined  or  tending  to  paralysis. 

B.  As  most.  :  One    who  is  affected  with 
paralysis  or  palsy. 

"  f'ara'xtics.  whose  nerves  are  .  .  .  reduced  to  the 
•Mine  stitte  as  if  cut  or  bound."  —  Jierttam  :   Phytico- 
,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viil.    (Note  6.) 


-al,  a.     [Eng.  paralytic  ;  -al] 
Te  same  as  PARALYTIC  (q.v.). 

•pSr-a-ly-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  paralyse); 
•olion.1  The  act  of  paralyzing  ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  paralyzed. 

pSr'-a-lvze,  plr'-a  lyae,  v.t.  [Fr.  para- 
lyser;  from  paralysie'  =  paralysis,  palsy.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  strike  or  affect  with  paralysis 
«r  palsy. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  unnerve  ;  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  physical  or  mental  energy  of;  to  render 
ineffective. 

"Rtrong  enough  to  embarrass  and   para'vje  its  nc- 
tlou."—  Dallf  Ttlearap*.  Aug.  SI,  1885. 

f)4r  &m,  ».    fPref.  par-,  and  Eng.  amide.} 

Chem,  :  CH2No.  A  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  smiamide. 
It  is  isomeric  with  cyanamiiie,  and  crystallizes 
to  groups  of  fine  silky  needles  molting  at  100% 
aud  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol. 

par  a-mre'-ol-dee,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  para- 
«KW(ium);  lit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfre.) 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Cilinta,  con- 
*JKt  ing  of  free-swimming  animalcules,  more  or 
lew  flattened  and  asymmetrical,  ciliate 


throughout  ;  oral  aperture  on  ventral  surface. 
Genera,  Parainwcium,  Loxocephalus,  Placus, 
and  Concophtlurus. 

par  a  mae'-^l-um,  ».  [Gr.  iropa/iwoj!  (jwra- 
mekls)  =  oblong.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
ParampecidaK,  from  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
abumlantin  vegetable  infusions.  SavilleKent 
records  live  species. 

par-a-mag-n6t'-i(o,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
magnetic.]  Magnetic,  as  opposed  to  diamag- 
netic.  (Faraday.) 

p&r-a-m&g'-nSt-Ifm,  t.  [Pref.  yam-,  and 
Eng"  magnetism.} 

Magnetism.  :  Magnetism  as  opposed  to  dia- 
magne  tism  ;  attraction  as  opposed  to  repulsion. 

par-a-m&T-S-Xc,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
nutleic.]  Derived  from  maleic  acid. 

paramaloic  acid,  s.    [FUHAKIC-ACID.] 

par-a-mal'-Io.  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
malic.}  Derived  from  or  containing  malic  acid. 

paramalic  acid,  ». 


Chcm.  :  0<l  ;  _  Diglycorac  acid. 

Formed  by  the  dehydration  ofglycollic  acid, 
It  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  melting 
at  150",  and  easily  soluble  in  waterand  alcohol. 
Forma  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

piir  a  mat'-ta,,  par  a  m&t,  s.  [From 
having  been  originally  made  of  wool  imported 
from  Paramatta,  in  Australia.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  twill  having  a 
cotton  warp  and  a  merino-wool  weft. 

par  a  me  con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
mecdnic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  meconic 
acid. 

paramcconlc  acid,  s.   [COHENIC-ACID.] 

*  par'-a-ment,  s.  [Sp.  paraniento  =  ornament, 
from  parar  (Lat.  paro)  =  to  provide,  to  adorn.  ] 
The  furniture,  ornaments,  and  hangings  of  an 
apartment  for  s  room  of  state.  (H'eale.) 

par  a  mcn-is-pcr'-mlne,  s.  [Pref.  para-, 
and  Eng.  menispermine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Ci$H]2N02.  A  crystalline  body 
isomeric  with  menispermine,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Mtnispermum  cocculus.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids, 
and  melts  at  250",  volatilizing  in  white  vapours 
which  condense  like  snow  on  cold  bodies. 

par-*a-mer'-X-aF  s.  [Gr.  n-opa^epo?  (parame- 
ros),"for  mzpijfiepos  (pareineros)  =  daily.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Apocynacere.  Parameria 
gfandulifera  is  an  extensive  climber  in  the  tidal 
forests  of  Burmah.  It  furnishes  excellent  in- 
diaxubber.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

pa-ram'-e-ter,  *.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
meter.] 

Math.  :  A  name  given  to  a  constant  quan- 
tity entering  into  the  equation  of  a  curve.  The 
term  is  principally  used  in  discussing  the 
conic  sections.  In  the  parabola  the  parameter 
of  any  diameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
abscissa  nnd  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the  curve, 
the  abscissa  and  ordinate  being  referred  to 
that  diameter  and  the  tangent  at  its  vertex.  In 
all  cases  the  parameter  of  any  diameter  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  distance  from  the  focus 
to  the  vertex  of  the  diameter.  The  parameter 
of  the  axis  is  the  least  possible,  and  is  called 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.  In  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola,  the  parameter  of  any  diameter 
Is  a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter  and 
Its  conjugate.  The  parameter  of  the  trans- 
verse axis  is  the  least  possible,  and  is  called 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.  In  all  of  the 
conic  sections,  the  parameter  of  the  curve  is 
equal  to  the  chord  of  the  curve  drawn  through 
the  focus,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The 
parameter  of  a  conic  section  and  the  foci  are 
sufficient  data  for  constructing  the  curve. 

*  II  Parameters  of  the  orbits: 

Astron  :  An  old  name  for  what  are  now 
known  as  the  elements  of  the  orbits. 

par-a-mS-tri'-tis,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.*  metritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  The  name  given  by  Virchow,  Dun- 
can, &c.,  to  Pelvic  cellulitis. 

par-am'  lc,  a.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  omic.] 
Derived  from  paramide, 


paramic-acid,  s. 

C'licm.  :  The  name  given  to  a  white  crj^Ul, 
lint1  precipitate  obtained  by  dropping  an 
ammoniacul  solution  of  paramide  into  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluMo  in  boiling 
water,  and  gives  the  zinc  reaction  f  >r  euchroic 
acid,  but  its  properties  are  not  fully  understood. 

par  am   idc,  s.     [Pref.  par-t  and  Eng.  amide.} 

[MttLLlTlMIDE.] 

par  am  I  do  ben  zo  ic,  a.  [Profs,  par-; 
amido,  and  Eng.  benzole.}  Derived  from 
am  idobenzoic-acid. 

paramldobenzolc  -  acid,  s.     [PARA- 

OXYBENZAMIC-ACID.J 

*  pa-ram-I-Sg'-rar-pher,  s.  [Gr.  irapoijuo- 
ypa'<f>uf  (jHtroimiographos)  =  collecting  pro- 
verbs :  irapoifjiia.  (paroimia)  =  a  proverb,  and 
ypo'<i><a  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  collector  or 
writer  of  proverbs. 

pa-ra'-mo.  s.    [Amer.-Span.] 

1'hys.  GfO'j. :  In  South  America  a  mountain- 
ous district,  covered  with  stunted  trees,  ez- 
posed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold 
perpetually  prevails.  (Brande  &  Cox.) 

par  a  mo  nad  I  dis,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
paramattas,  genit.  paramonail(is) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  with  a  single 
terminal  flagellum.  There  are  live  genera : 
Paramonas,  Petalomonas,  Atractonema,  Phial- 
onema,  and  Menoidiura. 

par-a-mdn'-as,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  tnd  Mod, 
Lat.,  Ac.  monas  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Paramonadidae,  founded 
by  Saville  Kent,  for  Infusoria  referred  by  some 
authorities  to  Monas,  but  which  possess  » 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

par  a-morph,  *.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
p6p<i>'r}  (mort>ke)—  shape.] 

A/ in., :  A  pseudomorph  formed  by  paramor- 
phism  (q.v.). 

par  a  mor'-phlne,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
morj>hinc.}  [THEBAINE.] 

par  a  morph'-Ism,   s.     [Eng. 
•tab] 

Min.  it  Chem. :  The  change  produced  in  « 
chemical  compound  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
its  atoms  under  the  influence  of  light,  changes 
of  temperature,  &c.  ;  by  which  the  interior 
crystal -structure  is  completely  changed. 

prir-a  morph'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  paramorph; 
-oiis'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  paramnrpliism  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  paramorph ;  formed  by  para- 
mo iph  ism. 

paramorphous  crystals,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Crystals  which  have  undergone  a 
change  of  molecular  structure  without  any 
alteration  of  external  form  or  chemical  consti- 
tution, e.g.,  fused  sulphur  yields  monoc.inic 
crystals,  which  gradually  become  opaque,  and 
are  then  found  to  have  the  trimetnc  form  of 
sulphur  obtained  from  fusion  at  low  tempera- 
tures. 

par-a-m6n'-dra,  s.  [The  Irish  name  of  the 
stone.] 

Geol. :  A  potstone  (q.v.). 
par   a-mcaint,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  par  amont  x 
at  th'e  top.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Superior  in  power;  having  the  highest 
or  chief  jurisdiction  :  as,  the  lord  paramowTU 
is  the  supreme  lord  of  a  fee,  or  of  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments.  The  title  is  gene 
ally  applied  to  the  sovereign;  but  in  some 
cases  the  lord  of  several  manors  is  called  the 
lord  paramount.  [PARAVAIL.] 

"  The  kingdom  In  parliament  assembled  U  abora 
the  king,  M  n  general  council  ia  paramount  the  Pop*," 
—I'rynne :  Treachery  A  Ditloyaltf,  pt.  1..  |X  7. 

*2.  Eminent,  extreme,  notorious. 

"  John  a  Chamber  WAI  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  Minre  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  aquare  gallowB,a>» 
traitor  paramount." — Bacon. 

3.  Superior  to  or  above  all  others ;   pro 

eminent. 

"  Every  man  hius  some  prime  paramount  object 
which  emj.loya  bis  head,  nod  fills  his  heart."— Soutk  ; 
Sf'-mmu.  vol.  Iv.,  wr.  12. 

^1  Paramount  is  used  by  Prynne  as  a  pre- 
.  position  ~  superior  to,  above. 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat.  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  «I«.  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
shun,     tion,    sion  -  shun;  -{ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tiout,  Htlous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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paramountoy— paraphrase 


B.  As  subst. :  The  highest  in  rank  or  an* 
ttinrity  ;  a  chief. 

"  In  order  came  tbe  Brand  infernal  peers. 
Midst  came  their  mighty  fMMHMWK 

iHUan  •  f.  In  II.  Kt. 

^  Lady  Paramount  : 

Archery:  A  title  given  to  tlie  lady  who 
makes  the  highest  score  at  an  archery  meeting. 

•par'-a-mdunt-cy',  ».  [Eng.  paramount; 
-cy.}  Tlie  state,  condition,  or  position  of 
being  paramount. 

"par'-a  mount-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  parammmt ; 
•ly.  In  a  paramount  manner  ;  preeminently  ; 
above  all  others. 

"In  the  em-Heritage  progress  was  paramtmmtly  In 
the  direction  of  acquiring  facility."— J/urray  :  Oretk 
Bcutftttrt,  ch.  1. 

par-a-mour,  adv.  &  ».  [Fr.  par  amour  = 
by  or  witli  love  :  par  (Lat.  per)  =  by,  with  ; 
amour  (Lat.  amor)  =  love.] 

*  A.  As  adv. :  In  love,  wf  th  love. 

*'  For  par  amour  I  lovede  hire  fir.it  or  Ui"U." 

Cnauctr :  C.  T..  1.157. 
B.  As  substantive: 

•LA  lover,  a  wooer ;  used  in  a  good  sense. 

"A  lovely  bevy  of  falre  ladle*  late. 
Courted  of  maDj  a  jolly  paramour*.* 

Bfi-Sr  ;F.<I..  II.  Ix-at. 

*  8.  A  mistress. 

'         "My  fourthe  hnsbonde  was  a  revelloor. 
Thu  is  to  aayu,  he  bad  a  paramour." 

Chauctr  :  C.  T..  «,03«. 

3.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  husband  or 
Wife  without  having  the  rights. 

"  Tlie  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless  front,  aceoDv. 
r*nied  by  hU  paramour."—  Xacaulay:  Bitt.  £nff., 
eh.  V. 

par  am  yi-ene,  t.     [Fret  far-,  and  Eng. 

amylenc.}     [DKCKNE.] 

par  am'-y'-lone,  ».  [Pref.  par-;  Eng.  amyl- 
(fnt),  and  sun",  -on*.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  starch-like 
granules  present  in  Euglenu  viridii,  a  species 
of  infusorium.  It  is  white,  and  Dot  acted 
upon  by  water  or  dilute  acids,  but,  on  heating 
to  200%  is  converted  into  *  gummy  mass. 

par'  a  mys,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  put 
(muj)  =  a  mouse.] 

Palfsont. :  A  genus  of  Scinridee,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  North  America. 

par  a-naph'  tal-eso,  t.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  naplitalese.]  [OxANTHRACENK.] 

par-a  niiph'-tha-leno,   >.     [Pref.    para-, 

mm\  Eng.  naphthalene.     [A.MHRACENK.] 

par  a  nc  ma  (pi.  par  a  no'  ma  ta),  «. 
IPref.  pom-,  ami  Gr.  y/iin*.  (nlaa)  =  yarn",  j 

Hot.  (PI.) :  The  paraphyses  of  algals  and 
other  cryptogams. 

par  a  neph  -rops,  s.  [Pref.  pirn-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  »irpArop»(q.v.).J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Parastacfdee  (q-v.X  Se- 
veral species  have  been  described  from  New 
Zealand,  and  one  from  the  Fiji  Islands. 

pa-ran'-gon,  ».  [Fr.]  [PARAGON.]  A  va- 
riety of  black  marble  which  the  ancients  ob- 
tained from  Egypt  and  Greece. 

par  an'-i-9ene,  ».  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
nicene], 

Chem. :  CioH12  (?)  Obtained  by  distilling 
chloroniceic  acid  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta. 
Paranicene  is  a  solid  substance,  and  is  con- 
verted by  funiins  nitric  acid  into  nitroparan- 
icene,  C10HU  (NOo). 

par- an'-I  cine,  s.  [Eng.  parani^ene) ;  suff, 
int.) 

Chan. :  CioH13N  (?).  A  base  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  nitro- 
paranicene.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts,  and 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  snowy 
flakes  soluble  in  ether. 

par-an'-I  line,  a,  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
aniline.) 

Chem. :  C^H^N},  A  base  polymeric  with 
aniline,  fnuud  among  several  bases  of  high 
boiling  points,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline,  and  separated  by  the  fractional  distil- 
lation of  the  residues  left  in  the  stills.  After 
repeated  crystallization  it  is  obtained  in  long, 
white,  silky  needles,  fusible  at  192*,  and  boiling 
above  the  range  of  the  mercury  thermometer. 
It  fcrms  with  acids  highly  crystalline  salts. 


par  a  ni  tro  ben  zo  lo,  a.  (Pref.  para-, 
and  Eng.  nitrobemoic.]  Derived  from  nitro- 
benzoic  acid. 

parardtrobenzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjjH^NOjX-'OOH.  Nitrodracylic 
acid.  Formed  in  small  quantity  when  ben- 
zole acid  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  also  when  the  corresponding  nitrocinna- 
mic  acid  is  subjected  to  oxidation.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  yellowish  laminae,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  melts  at  240°. 

par-anf-er-ite,  ».  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
anfcerite,] 

Min. :  A  name  suggested  by  Boficky  for  all 
the  ankerites  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
calcium-magnesium  carbonate  to  the  calcium- 
Iron  carbonate  is  as  two  to  one,  or  upwards. 

par-a  noi'-a,  «.  Mental  nnsoundness,  of  a 
chrunic  character. 

par'-an-thine,    pdr'-an  thito,  ».      [On 

napavtiita  (parautkeo)=  to  fade ;  sutf.  -ine,  -iU; 
Sp.  parantina.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  ScapoUte  group  of 
Unisilicates  of  Dana.  Crystallization,  tetra- 
gonal. Hardness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-7-2-s ;  lustre 
vitreous,  sometimes  pearly  ;  colour  white  to 
gray,  grayish-green  to  green.  Compos. :  silica, 
43-D ;  alumina,  36-8  ;  lime,  20'1  =  100.  Occurs 
In  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  In 
Finland  and  Sweden. 

*  par  i>  nymph,  «.    [Lat.  paranympAtu,  from 

irapou/Midiot  (paranuwipAos) :   pref.  para-,  and 
yvfiifnj  (numphe)  =  a  bride  ;  Fr.  parunymphe.] 

1.  In  ancient  Greece  one  who  accompanied 
the  bridegroom  in  bringing  home  the  bride ; 
a  bridesman  ;  a  bridesmaid. 

"  Medon,  honoured  paranympk  and  guest." 

Glover  :  jtthtnaiJ,  XXX. 

2.  A  supporter,  a  countenancer,  an  abettor. 

"But  it  Is  the  basest  of  all  when  lust  Is  the  para- 
nympA  and  solicits  the  suit."— Bp.  Tmgter .-  Xtnnent, 
vol.  L.  aer.  15. 

*  par-a-n  Jmph'-al,  a.    [Eng.  paranymph  ; 
•al.]    Bridal,  nuptial. 

"  Us  who  names  my  queen  of  lore 
Without  his  bonnet  vailed,  or  saying  grace, 
As  at  some  parattfmpknl  feast,  I*  rude." 

ford  :  Ladll'l  Trial,  111.  1. 

par-a-pec'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
pecttc.\  Derived  from  or  containing  pectic  acid. 

parapectlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ca^H^iOaa.  An  uncrystalllzable 
acid  obtained  byboning  pectic  acid  for  some 
time  with  water.  It  Is  soluble  In  water, 
destitute  of  optical  rotatory  power,  and  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction.  It  forms  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  baryta  water. 

par  a  peo'-Hn,  «.     [Pref.  pom-,  and  Eng. 

pectin.] 

Chem. :  CsaHjsOjj.  A  translucent  jelly, 
prepared  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
pectin  for  several  hours,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol.  It  is  tasteless,  soluble  in  water, 
and  precipitable  by  neutral  lead  acetate. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  It  is  converted 
into  raetapectin. 

par'-a-pegm  (3  silent),  ».  [Lat.  parapejrmo, 
from"  Gr.  Trapa'tnrflia  (parapeffma),  from  irapa.- 
Kiyntu  (parapegnumi  =  to  fix  beside:  pref. 
para-,  and  miynvii  (plgnumi)  =  io  fix;  Fr. 
parapigme.]  A  brazen  tablet,  fixed  to  a  pillar, 
on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were  anciently 
engraved  ;  also  a  tablet  set  up  publicly,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  &c.,  whence  astrologers 
give  this  name  to  the  tables  on  which  they 
draw  figures  according  to  their  art,  (Philipt.) 

par  a  per'-ca,  «.  fPref.  para-,  and  Lat.,  Ac. 
pena  (q.v.).] 

PahKont. :  A  genus  of  Pcreidse  from  the 
Maries  of  Aix-en-Provence.  (panther.) 

par'-a-pe't,  ».  [Fr. ,  from  Ital.  porapetto  =  a 
cuirass,  a  breast-plate,  a  parapet,  from  parare 
(Lat.  paro)  =  to  defend,  and  petto  (Lat.  pectvs) 
=  the  breast ;  Sp.  parapeto.] 

1.  Arch,:  A  wall  raised  breast-high;  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  is  above  the 
springing  of  a  roof  and  guards  the  gutter ; 
the  upper  part  of  a  wall,  a  bridge,  a  terrace, 
or  balcony,  &C.  Parapets  around  the  flat 
roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  are  of  very  ancient 
date. 


2.  Fort.  :  A  breast-high  defence  of  earth  or 
stone  around  a  work  for  shielding  tioops  from 
the  euemy's  lire.  It  is  so  formed  that  the 
earth  of  the  excavation  is  sufficient  for  th"- 
ramparts  and  parapets.  Insiile  is  tlie  body  of 
tbe  i  lace ;  outside  are  the  ditch,  glacis,  &c. 

"Demiculvtrius  from  a  ship  of  war  warn  ranged 
along  the  parapets."— Macaitlay :  /Hit.  Rng..  ch.  xvi. 

par-a  pct'-al-um  (pi.  par-a  pct'-al-a), 
8,  [Pref.  para-,  and  Hod.  Lat. »  petalum.] 
[PETAL.] 

Sot. :  Link's  name  for  any  appendage  to  the 
corolla.  If  the  former  consist  of  several  pieces. 

par'-a-pet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  parapet  j  -«d.J  Fur- 
nished with  a  parapet  or  parapets. 

•par'-aph,r.(.  [PARAPH,  «.]  Toadd  a  paraj-h 
to  r  to  sign,  especially  with  the  initials :  to 
Initial. 

*  par'-aph,  a.    [TV.  paraphe,  parVfe.]    A  flou- 
rish at  the  end  of  a  signature,  used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  forgery.    [PARAGRAPH,  a.) 

par-a-pha'-f  ia,  t.  A  species  of  aphasia  In 
which  words  are  wrongly  used  or  mispro- 
nounced. 

*  par-a-pheV-na,  «.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  same  at 

rAOAPUBKNAUA  (q.V.). 

•par-a-pher'-nal,  a  (PARAPHERNALIA.) 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  paraphernall* 


par-a-pber-na'-II-a,>.p2.  [Lutpantpherna; 
witli  neut  pi.  suff.  -alia;  Gr.  rapof^«pm(para- 
pherna)  =  tuat  which  a  bride  brings  over  and 
above  her  dower :  -npd  (para)= beside,  beyond, 
and  d>»pnf  (pherxl)  =  a  dower ;  <t>ep*  (pto^J 
=  to  bring.] 

1.  Law:  Property  which  a  bride  possesse* 
over  and  above  her  dower  or  dotal  portion. 
It  includes  all  the  personal  apparel  and  orna- 
ments which  she  possesses   and    has   used 
during  marriage,  and  which  are  suitable  to 
her  rank  and  condition  of  life. 

"  la  one  instance  the  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in 
aoiue  of  her  husband's  goods ;  which  shall  remain  ta 
her  after  his  death,  and  not  go  to  tbe  executors. 
These  are  called  her  paraphernalia  ;  a  term  ton-owed 
from  the  civil  law,  to  signify  the  apparel  and  oraa- 
nieuta  of  the  wife,  suitable  to  her  rank  and  degree ; 
and.  therefore,  even  the  jewel*  of  a  peeress,  usually 
worn  by  her,  have  tieen  held  to  be  paraukemaHa. 
Neither  can  the  husband  devise  by  his  will  such  oroa. 
ments  and  Jewels  of  his  wife ;  though  during  liU  life 
he  has  the  power  to  sell  them  or  give  them  away.  But 
If  she  continues  In  the  Dae  of  tliem  till  his  death,  she 
shall  afterwards  retain  them  against  his  executors  nnd 
administrators,  and  all  other  persona  except  creditors 
where  there  Is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  And  her  neces. 
•arj  apparel  Is  protected  er«n  agalmt  the  claim  of 
«rsd<t<»a.--««cSrois. .-  Commml.  bk.  11,  oh.  ». 

2.  Gen. :  Appendages,  ornaments,  trappings, 
equipments,  baggage,  luggage. 

par-a-phi-mo'-sls,  par-a-phy  mo'-sis, 

«.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  phimosis,  phy- 
7?wnj(q.v.).l 

Pathol. :  Strangulation  of  the  glans  penis, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  being  too- 
small  to  allow  It  to  be  drawn  behind  the  giant. 
(Du.igliaon.) 

*  par-a-pho'-nl-a,  «.  [Or.  irapo^ui-uiOwro- 
phinia),  from  irapa  (para)  =  beside,  and  oiuxij 
(phdne)  =  the  voice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  alteration  of  voice. 

2.  Mush :  A  melodic  progression  by  the  only 
consonances  recognised  in  the  Greek  music, 
namely,  fourths  and  fifths. 

par'-a  phrase,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  para- 
phrasin,  accus.  of  porapArosis,  from  Gr.  irapa- 
«5po'o-ic  Cparaphrasls)  =  a  paraphrase,  from, 
irapa^pa'^w  (paraphrazfi)  =  to  speak  in  addi- 
tion, to  i-araj'hrase  :  irapa.  (para)  =  beside, 
and  ipo'fu)  (phrazo)  =  to  speak ;  Sp.parq/ra»ii; 
Ital.  parafrari.] 

1.  A  free  transbition  or  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage ;  a  re-statement  of  a  passage,  sentence, 
or  work,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  is 
retained,  but  expressed  in  other  words,  and 
generally  more  fully,  for  the  purpose  of  clearei 
and  fuller  explanation ;  a  setting  forth   In 
ampler  and  clearer  terms  of  the  signification 
of  a  text,  passage,  or  word. 

"Tha  way  t  have  taken  Is  not  ao  strait  as  meta- 
phrase, nor  so  loose  as  paraphrat».'l~Dri/dm  :  <Sn*U 
(Ded-l 

2.  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  specially   to 
sixty-seven  versifications  of  Scripture  -pas- 
sages used  with  psalms  and  hymns  in  Divine 
worship. 

8.  A  representation  In  another  form. 


fllte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
d.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   n,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


paraphrase— parasitioally 
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par  a-phrage,  v.t.  &  t    [PARAPHRASE,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  express,  explain,  or  inter- 
piet  in  fuller  and  clearer  words  the  significa- 
tion of  a  passage,  statement,  or  work;   to 
translate   or   restate    freely   and    fully,  but 
without  losing  or  changing  the  original  mean- 
ing. 

B.  Intrang. :  To  make  a  paraphrase ;  to  ex- 
plain or  interpret  freely. 

"  Where  translation  is  ini  practicable,  they  may  para- 
phrase.  But  it  is  intolerable  that,  under  a  pretence  of 
paraph  rasing  and  translating,  a  way  should  be  suffered 
of  treating  authors  to  a  manifest  disadvantage." — 
ftlton :  On  the  Ct<itiick». 

*par  a  phra^-er,  s.  (Eng.  paraphrase) ; -er.] 
Uric  who  paraphrases ;  a  paraphrast. 

*  par-a  phra$'-¥-an,  s.   [Eng.  paraphrase); 
-urn.]"  A  paraphrast ;  a  paraphraser. 

'  ,i*  the  logical!  parapttrutian  and  philosophical! 
Interpreters  <lQ."—Ball :  Henry  Y,  tan.  2]. 

*  pal  -&-phrast,  «.    [Lat.  paraphra$te9t  from 
Gr.  iropo<£paoT»js   (paraphrases),  from  wapa- 
4>/)a<Ja)  (paraphrazS)  =  to  paraphrase ;  Fr.  poro- 
phraste;  ItaL   &  Sp.  parafraste.}    One  who 
paraphrases ;  one  who  restates  or  explains 
the  words  of  another  more  fully  or  clearly. 

"The  same  Anglo-Saxon  pargphratt.a—Warton: 
Eng.  Poetry,  voL  L,  diaa.  1. 

*f  par  -  a-  phras'-  tfc,  *  par-a  phras'- tic- 

al,  a."    [Eng.  paraphrast ;  -ic,  -icaJ.] 

1.  Paraphrasing;    using   paraphrase;    ex- 
plaining or  restating  the  words  of  an  author 
mure  fully  and  clearly ;  uot  literal ;  free  in 
translation. 

"I  may  be  something  paraphrast  ical  and  faulty. " — 
Chapman:  Honw;  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

2.  Having  the  nature  or   character   of  a 

paraphrase;  free  and  ample  in  explanation; 
not  verbal  or  literal. 

"ThlsisrfttheraparapArtTsrtcthan  a  literal  trans- 
lation."— Blayney :  Jfotei  on  Jtaiah  xiu. 

*par-a-phra«'-tfo-al-ly,a(?v.  tEng.  para- 
phrastical;  ~ly.)  In  a  paraphrastic  manner; 
in  manner  of  a  paraphrase ;  not  verbally  or 
literally. 

"Every  language  bath   certain   idioms,    proverbs, 
culiar  expressions  of  Its  own,  which  are  not  rendible 

_  auy  other,  bu1 

bk.  ill.  lett  41. 

par-a  phrc-m'-tis,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng",  &c.  phrenitis.  So  called  because  gene- 
rally attended  with  delirium.] 

Pathol.:    The  same  as   DIAPHRAGM ATITIS 
(q.v.).    (Parr.) 


peculiar  expressions  of  Its  own,  which  are  uoi 
In  auy  other,  l>utparaphratticatly."—ffoweU: 


par-a-ph^l'-U-fim  (pi .  par-a-phyl'-H-a), 

j.     [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  ^vAAtof  (phuliion), 
dimin.  from  $v\kov (phullon)  =a  leaf.] 
Bot.  (PI.) ;  Link's  name  for  stipules. 

par-aph'-y-sis  (pi  par-aph -y-ses),  5. 
[Gr.  Tropa<f»u(rt5  (paraphusis)  =  one  of  the  side 
processes  of  the  spine  :  pref.  para-,  and  ^uo-t? 
(phusi*)  =  growth,  nature,  essence ;  ^uw  (phuo) 
=  to  bring  forth.) 
Botany  (PI.): 

1.  Link's  name  for  the  filiform  rays  of  the 
corona  of  Passittora(q.v.). 

2.  The  barren  threads  which  separate  the 
asri  and  thecae  of  Agaricus  and  some  other 
fun  gals. 

3.  The  more  or  less  delicate-jointed  hair- 
like   filaments  occurring  in  small    numbers 
between  the  archegonia   and   aiitheridia    of 
Musses  and  Hepatioe. 

4.  The  antberidia,  or  paranemata,  In  Bala* 
nophoreae. 

par  a  pic  -6-line,  f.    [Fref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
picoline.] 

Chem. :  C^H^No.  An  oily  base,  polymeric 
with  picoline,  obtained  by  heating  picoline 
with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  sodium,  washing 
with  water,  and  distilling  and  collecting  the 
oil  which  jtasses  over  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*077,  and  boils 
at  300°.  Its  salts  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
crystallizable. 

par-a-  pie&'-Y-a,  par'  a-plcg-y,  s.    [Ion. 

Gr.   napairAiJ7i'a  (paraplegia),   for   irapairAtffi'a 
(paraplexia)  =  a  paralytic:  stroke,  hemiplegia 

(q.v.)0 


Pathol.  :  Palsy  of  tbe  lower  part  and  both 
Bides  of  the  body,  usually  Irom  various 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  bladder  and 
rectum  are  often  powerless,  limbs  numb, 
urine  ammonlacal;  formication  (q.v.)  is  com- 
mon in  the  toes.  The  patient  straddles  and 
throws  the  feet  obliquely  outwards  and 
forwards. 

par  a  po  -di-um  (pi.  par-a-po'-dt-^),  * 

{Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  nv&iov  (potiiori),  dimiu. 
from  w>v«  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 
Zool.  :  A  foot-tubercle  (q.v.). 

par-a-pSpn'-y-sfo   (pi.   par-a-p3ph'-y'- 

se^t),  s.  [Pref.  par*,  and  Eng.  apophysi*  (q.  v.  J.  J 
Anatomy  ! 

1.  Human:   The  anterior  tubercle  at  the 
extremity  of  the   transverse   process   of   a 
vertebra, 

2.  Compar.  :  The  capitular  or  costo-cenfcrat 
articulation  of  the  rib. 

par-ap  -6-plSx-y,  s.  [Pref.  par-,  ana  Eng. 
apoplexy  (q.v.).J  A  sleepy  state  resembling 
apoplexy  ;  false  apoplexy. 

*  par'-  a  quot  (qu  as  k),  «.    [PARIUKEET.] 

par-a-sac  -char-ose,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  saccharose.] 

Chem.  :  CigHagOn.  A  modification  of  cane 
sugar  produced  by  exposing  to  the  air,  in  hot 
weather,  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  and  ammo- 
nium phosphate.  It  is  crystallizable,  and 
possesses  a  greater  dextro-rotatory  power  than 
cane-sugar. 

*  pdr  '-a-sang,  *  par  a  sangue,  s.    [Lat. 

parasangci,  from  Or.    TropucrdyyTjs  (parasang- 
ges),  from  Pers.  farsang.} 

1.  Lit.  :  A  Persian  measure  of  length,  vary- 
ing in  different  places  from  thirty  to  sixty 
stadia.    According  to  Herodotus  it  was  thirty 
stadia,  i.e.,  about  3}  miles  English. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  to  denote  along  distance,  as 
we  say  a  mile. 

Not  many  paratanyucs  Inferior  to  him  In  fame.**— 
Tteatrum  Poetarum,  ii,  157  (ed,  1676). 


par-a  S9ene',  par-a-s9e'-nl-  um,  s.    [Gr. 

rrapao'ieqi'iof  (ptxraskenion),  from  irapd  (para) 
=.  beside,  and  <nct)vy  sk&ne)  =  a  stage,  a  scene.] 
In  ancient  theatres,  a  place  behind  the  scenes 
to  which  the  actors  withdrew  to  dress  and  un- 
dress themselves. 

*  par  a  sceu-as'-tick,  a,    [Gr.  wapa<nceva<r- 
TIKO'S    (  paras/i  euastikos),     from    irapaoxeva^ti) 
(paraskeuazo)  =  to  make  ready  :    irapa<ritfvri 
(paraskeite)  =  preparation  ;    a-Ktvrj   (skeue)  = 
equipment.]    Preparatory. 

"  They  are  tbe  paratceuattick  part  of  learning."— 
Corah'  t  Doom.  p.  126.    (1672.) 

*  par-a-S9e'-ve,  *.     [Gr.   irapao-jcetni  (para- 

skeue)  —  preparation.] 

1.  Preparation. 

"  To  be  a  paratceue  and  a  preparation  to  that."— 
Donne  :  Devotion*,  p.  873. 

2.  The  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

"  The  same  Lord  finished  re  redemption  of  ya  world 
on  the  sixth  dale,  (which  la  ye  paratctu*  dale)."— 

UJai  ;  Luke  xxiii. 

*  par-a  schc  mat'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  jrapa<rxii^a- 
Tt'^to  (paraschSjiudizd)  =  to  imitate.]  Imitative. 

"  The  growth  of  these  early  themes  may  have  been 
'        ixurUnt.  and,  as  Professor  Curtiua  eziiresaei  it, 
paratcliematie.''—  Max  Mullen  Selected  £*ayt. 


par-a-scop'-e-lus,  «.      [Pref.  para-,   and 
Jlod.  Lat.  scopelus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Scopelidse,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Licata. 

par  a-se  Ic'  ne  (pi.  par  a-s6  ler  nae),  s. 

[Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  <reAjjci)  (sel£ne)  =  the 
moon.] 

Astron.  :  A  faintly  luminous  linage  of  the 
moon,  with  the  margins  of  the  disk  some- 
what undefined.  One  or  more  of  such  mock- 
moons  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  halo  surround- 
ing the  real  luminary.  The  sight,  which  is 
rare  here,  is  common  in  the  polar  regions, 
like  the  corresponding  phenomenon  of  par- 
helia, or  mock-  suns.  It  is  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  reflection  from  small  plates  of  ice  in 
the  air.  [PARHELION.] 

*  par-a-sit'-al,    a.      [Eng.    parasite)  ;    -al.] 
Parasitical. 

"  Thin  partaital  mounter  fixed  upon  his  entrails."— 
Ltftton  :  What  trill  he  do  vrith  it  I  bk.  viiL,  ch.  vli. 


par  a  site,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  parasilns;  Gr. 
rropao-iTo?  (parasitos)  =  (a.)  eating  beside 
another  at  his  table ;  (s.)  a  parasite :  waptf 
(para)  =  beside,  and  <T!TOS  (sites)  =  food ;  Spu 
parasito;  lt&\.  parassUo.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
earning  his  welcome  by  flattery  ;  a  trencher- 
friend  ;  a  hanger-on ;  a  mean  and  fawning 
flatterer ;  a  sycophant. 

"  Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  jiarnntet." 

Shaketp.:  Timon  of  Athent,  liLfc 

2.  An    animal  or  plant  subsisting  at  the 
expense  of  another  organism. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot, :  The  parasites  on  plants  are  either 
animals  or  vegetables.     Some  of  the  latter 
are  of  high  organization,  as  Lorauthus  and 
Orobanche  among  Exogens,  and    Epiphytal 
Orchids    among   Endogens.      Many    crypto- 
grams in  certain  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  and 
fungals  are  parasites.    The  roots  of  the  more 
highly  organized  parasites  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  herb,  at  whose  expense  they 
feed,  and  take  up  from  it  nutrient  substances 
already  in  large  measure    assimilated.    The 
lower  parasites,  by  means  of  their  cells,  pene- 
trate other  cells  to  live  in  and  on  them.    The 
former  are  more  destructive  to  the  plant. 

2.  Min. ;    A  plumose  variety  of  boracite 
(q.v.)  occurring  in  the  interior  of  crystals  of 
the  same,  and  resulting   from  their  partial 
alteration. 

3.  Zool :  An  animal  which  lives  In,  on,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  actual  substance   of 
another.    There  is  scarcely  any  animal  which 
does  not  play  the  part  of  host  to  numerous 
parasites,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
lower  Invertebrata  are  parasitic  at  some  stage 
of  their  existence.    Parasites  may  enter  the 
system  in  the  following  ways : 

(1)  Through  the  medium  of  food  or  drink. 

('-)  Eggs  "-re  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another 
by  actual  bodily  contact,  e.g.,  the  eggs  of  Peutaeto. 
in'.i  m  by  the  licking  of  dogs. 

(3)  Eggs  are  deposited  in  or  on  the  host,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  CEstridae. 

Van  Beneden  divided  Parasites  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Parasites  proper,  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  organic  substance  of  the 
hosts,  as  the  tapeworm ;  (2)  Commensals, 
who  live  with,  or  on,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  their  hosts,  as  sea  anemones  often  live  on 
shells  of  hermit-crabs,  and  come  in  for  a 
share  of  their  prey;  and  (3)  Mutualists,  a 
class  not1  clearly  defined,  and  now  generally 
abandoned.  Leuckhart  divided  Parasites  into 
Ecto-  and  Endo-parasites,  according  as  they 
lived  on,  or  within,  their  hosts.  Of  the  latter, 
by  far  the  larger  number  belong  to  the  type 
Verraes.  Vertebrate  parasites  are  rare,  but 
exist  among  the  Pisces.  Myxine  (the  Hag- 
flsh  or  Borer)  penetrates  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  Gadoids,  and  feeds  on  their  flesh ;  the 
species  of  Fierasfer,  Eucheliophis,  and  Echo- 
ncis,  and  some  Situroids,  are  commensals 
rather  than  true  parasites. 

"The  special  paraittet  of  man  are  estimated  by 
Cobbold  at  as  many  as  121  suecienflS  Trematodes.  10 
Cestodea,  21  Nematoida,  10  Leeches,  17  Arachnids, 
44  Insects) ;  many  of  these,  especially  amonu  insects 
.  .  .  have  occurred  only  very  rarely,  and  should  not  be 
reckoned;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  truly 
parasitic  furrna  have  been  only  once  or  twice  described 
— the  above  estimate  thus  becoming  reduced  well-nigh 
to  halt"— Kncyc.  Brit.  {ed.  9th),  zviti.  2*9. 

par-a-sJt'-ic,  *  par-a  sit'- ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
parasitiqtie,  from  Lat.  parastiicus ;  Gr.  n-apo- 
o-tTutos(parasitikos).]  [PARASITB.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  nature  ot  a  parasite  ; 
meanly  fawning ;  sycophantic. 

"Confidently  asserted  by  parasitical  court  direc- 
tors."— Prynne  :  Treachery  4  fiitloi/alty,  pt.  iv.,  p.  129. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Science  :  Living  on  or  at  the  expense 
of  another  organism.     [PARASITE,  II.  1,  3.] 

"  The  history  of  paraiitte  fishes  tsalmont  unknown." 
—Qumher:  Study  qf  Fishet,  p.  706. 

2.  Philol. :   Applied  to  a  letter  which    ii 
attached  to  a  word  erroneously  or  by  false 
analogy :  as,  the  t  in  tyrant  and  margeul. 

"par'-a-Bft'-ic-Sl-l&ody.  [Eug.  parasitical; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  parasitic  manner  ;  like 
a  parasite  ;  in  a  fawning,  wheedling,  or  flat- 
tering manner. 

"  The  courtiers  .  .  .  parasitically  made  him  their 
common  mark."— Sir  T.  Herbert ;  Trawl t.  p.  177. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  In,  on,  or  at  expense  of  tbe 
substance  of  another  organism. 

"  They  live  parasitteally  In  cavities  of  other  marina 
animals."— Ofin/fcer:  study  of  Fiihtt,  p.  M9. 


boil,  bo~> ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  oat,  9611,  chorus,  911111,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -X&g. 

-clan,    tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tiouft,  -sioua  =  ehus.    -We,  -die,  -fee.  =  beL  del. 
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parasiticalness— parbuckle 


'par  a-sit  Ic  al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  para- 
sitical ;  -tuts.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
parasitical  ;  parasitism. 

par  a  sit  1-91,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  pL  of  para- 
titicus  =  parasitic  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  An  order  of  skin  diseases,  divided 
Into  Dermatophyta  (diseases  caused  by  para- 
sitic plants),  and  Deruiatozoa  (those  arising 
from  parasitic  animals). 

•  par  a  slf  I-9ide.  ».  &  o.  [Eng.  parasite,  and 
Lat.  ciKdo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

A,  At  svbst.  :  An  agent  or  preparation  for 
destroying  parasites  on  the  bodies  of  animals 
or  plants. 

B  AS  adj.  :  Killing  or  fitted  to  kill  para- 
ntes. 

"Wher»  the  parailticiilt  lotion  can  soak.  "—runner  : 
Practical  Ued.  led.  Jtb|.  11.  OH. 

pftr'-a-sit  Ism,  s.    [Eng.  parasite);  -torn.] 

*  1.  The  manners  or  behaviour  of  a  parasite  ; 
the  act  of  a  parasite. 

"It  can  be  neither  punwlox  nor  pararltttni  to  say." 
Bp.  BtUt  :  Character  of  II,  in. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  parasite 
on  animals  or  plants. 


y.  ».     [Bng.  parasite): 
-      That  brancii  of  natural  science  which 
deals  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  parasites. 

par  a  sol,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Port,  parasol,  from 
para'r  =  to  ward  off,  and  soi  =  the  sun  ;  8p.  para- 
sol; IW.  parasolc.]  A  small  umbrella  or  sun- 
shade carried  by  ladies  to  shelter  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"Over  whoee  bend  one  officer  holds  a  parasol."  — 
Str  T.  Herbert  :  Travett,  p.  163. 

•pir'-a-sSl.ti.f.  [PARASOL,  «.]  To  cover  or 
shade  with  or  as  with  a  parasol. 

"Frondent  trees    paratol    the   streets.  "—CorM*.1 
MitceUaniei.  Ir.  268. 

•p&r-a-si-lgtte',  «.  [Fr.,  dimln.  from 
parasol  (q.v.).]  A  small  parasol. 

par  a  spor  ma'-ti  iim  (pi.  par  a-sper 
ma'-ti-a  (t  as  sb),  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  spermatium  (q.v.).] 

Bat.  (PI.):  Short  reproductive  bodies  or 
spores  found  in  some  Algals. 

par  a  sr>hen  old,  a.  f  Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
apAeTioia"  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  A  long  azygous  bone  which 
rnns  from  before  backward  under  the  base  of 
the  skull  in  the  Ichthyopsida  and  some  Rep- 
tiles. (Huxley.) 

par-as  t&9'  I  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  paras- 
tac(its);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Huxley's  Crustacean 
tribe  Astacina  (Crayfishes),  based  on  modifi- 
cations of  the  structure  of  tiie  branchiae.  It 
contains  six  genera  :  Parastacus,  Paraneph- 
rops,  Astacopsis,  Ch&eraps,  EngsMis,  and  As- 
taroides.  Distribution,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Madagascar,  and  South  America, 

par  as'-ta-<Jine,  a  [Mod.  Lat.  parastac(us)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ine.]  Belonging  to  or  having 
the  characteristics  of  the  genus  Parastacus 

(q.V.).      [POTAMOBIINE.] 

par  as  ta  ctis,  >.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  astaais  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crayfishes,  founded  by 
Prof.  Huxley  on  two  species  (Astaeus  brasili- 
ensis  and  A.  pilimanus},  which  he  separated 
from  A.stncus,  on  account  of  peculiarities  in 
the  bianchise. 

par  a  sta'-mcn,  par-a-ste'-mon  (pi. 
par-a-ste-mo'-nes,  s.  "  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Lat.  stamen,  or  Gr.  o-nj^wf  (stemon)  =  v&rp.] 

Bat.  :  Link's  name  for  every  appendage 
referable  to  the  stamens.  (Used  of  sterile 
stamens,  &c.) 

oa-ras'-ta  ta(pl.p-ji-ras-ta-tte),j.  [Lat., 
Gr.  Topoo-rarns  (parasta&s)  =  one  who  stands 
by  or  near  :  irapaoruf  (paras/as)  =  a  column 
or  pillar.) 

Arch.  :  A  column,  a  pillar.  Vitruvius  uses 
the  term  to  signify  the  square  posts  placed 
behind  the  columns  of  the  basilica. 

par-a-stil-bite,  «.  [Pref.  pant-,  and  Eng. 
Ittliltt.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  EPISTILBITE  (q.v.). 


p&r-a-sty'-liis  (pi.  par-a-sty'-H),  s.  [Pref. 
para,  and  Lat.  stylus  (pi."  styli) ;   Gr.  onJAos 
(slulos)  =  a  pillar.] 
Sol.  (PL);  Abortive  styles. 

par-a  su'-chi-a,  s.  [Pref.  para-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  o-oGxot  (souchos)  —  the  name  of  the  croco- 
dile in  one  part  of  Egypt.] 

Palteont. :  A  sub-order  of  Crocodilia  estab- 
lished by  Huxley.  The  nasal  chambers  commu- 
nicate with  tile  mouth  by  apertures  situated 
between  the  anterior  jtortion  of  the  skull.  The 
centres  of  the  vertebrae  are  amphicoelous ;  the 
acetabular  portion  of  the  ischium  is  like  that 
of  a  lizard.  They  are  the  oldest  Crocodilia. 
The  suborder  includes  two  genera,  Stagono- 
lepis  and  Belodon,  both  Triassic. 

par  a  su  -chl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  para- 
sucki(a);  Eng.  suit',  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Para- 
suchia  (q.v.). 

*'  The  kind  os*  change  which  would  convert  a  Para. 
tucMan  Crocodile  iuto  a  MeKwuchlan."— Quar.  Journ. 
Gerf.  6oc.,  zzxl.  4». 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  reptile  of  the  sub-order 

Parusuchia  (q.v.). 

par  a  syn  ax  is,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  »ap- 
ao-vvofic  (parasunaxig),  from  irapacrvpa'-yw 
(parasunag5)  =  to  assemble  unlawfully  :  irapa 
(para)  =  beside,  beyond,  against,  and  on/pofic 
(svnaxis)=  an  assembly.]  [SYXAXIS.] 
Civil  Law :  An  unlawful  meeting. 

par-a-tic'-tlc,  a.  [PARATAXIS.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  parataxis. 

par  a-tar  tar'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  jwra-.  and 
Eng.  tartaric.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
tartark-  acid. 

paratartarto-acld,  ».   [RACEMIC-ACID.] 

par  a  tar^  tram  ide,  ».  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  tartramide.  ]  [RACEHAHIDE.] 

p&r-o-tax'-lB,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iraparaji! 
(parataxis),  from  iraparaVo-u  (paratasso),  fut. 
iraparafw  (parataxo)  =  to  arrange  side  by  side  : 
Trapa  (para)  =  beside,  along,  and  raVo-io  (tasso) 
=  to  range.] 

Gram. :  The  mere  ranging  of  propositions 
one  after  another  without  regard  to  connection 
or  dependence.  It  is  the  opposite  of  syntax 
(q.v.). 

par  a  thcr  mlc,  t  par-a  thermal,  a. 

[Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.  thermic,  thermal.] 

Physics :  So  changing  with  changes  of  tem- 
perature as  to  counterbalance  their  effects. 

t  parathermic-rays,  «.  pi. 

Optics:  Herschel's  name  for  certain  rays 
most  discernible  in  the  orange  and  red  bands 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

pa  rath  c  sis, ».  [Gr.  jrapa'e«ris  (ixirathesis) : 
irapa  (para)  =  beside,  and  8e<rit,  (thesis)  =  a 
placing  ;  ri0n/u  (tithemi)  =  to  place.] 

1.  Gram.:   The   placing   of  two   or  more 
nouns  in  the  same  case  ;  apposition. 

2.  Greek  Church:   A  prayer  uttered  by  a 
bishop  over  converts  or  catechumens. 

3.  Philol. :  A  name  given  to  what  is  often 
considered  the  first  development  of  language, 
in  which  language  consists  merely  of  mono- 
syllabic roots,  grammatical  relations   being 
expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  roots,  and 
the  same  root,  according  to  its  position  in  a 
sentence  performing  the  functions  of  a  noun, 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  &c. :  example,  the  Chinese 
language. 

4.  Print.:  The  matter  contained  between 
two  brackets  [ — ]. 

5.  Rhet. :  A  parenthetical  notice,  usually  of 
matter  to  be  afterwards  expanded. 

'  par-a-thet'-ic,  a.    [PARATHESIS.] 

Cram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  parathesis  : 
placed  in  apposition. 

par-a-thor'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
(/write.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  minute  prisms,  eml»edded  in  danburite  and 
orthoclase,  at  Danliury,  Connecticut.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  .V5  ;  lustre,  sub-resinous  ;  colour 
red  to  black.  Compos.,  yet  uncertain. 

par-a-tfir-n-ene,  ».    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
toluene.] 
Chem.  :    CyHg.      A   hydrocarbon    isomeric 


with  toluene,  present  in  light  coal-tar  oil,    II 
boils  at  119-5°. 

par  a  tol  -u-61,  j.    [PAKATOLUENE.] 

*  pa-rat  -6  mous,  a.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr 
TOfoj  (tome)  —  cutting.] 

Min.  :  A  word  used  by  Mohs  to  designate 
those  mineral  species  whose  cleavages  were  not 
parallel  to  those  of  open  forms,  such  as  prisms. 

p&r-a-tSn'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
tonic  (q.v.).]  Sensitive  to  light.  (Applied 
especially  to  plants.) 

paratonic  curvature,  s. 

Bot.  :  Curvature  of  sensitive  leaves,  as  «f 
Oxalis,  the  Scarlet-runner.  4c..  produced  or 
light 

par  a-ton-nerre',  >.  [Fr.,  from  pam-  =  t» 
ward  off,  and  tonnem  =  thunder.)  A  ligkt- 
ning-conductor. 

*  par  aun  -ter,  adv.     [A  corrupt,  of  paraven- 
ture  (q.v.X]  Peradventure  ;  by  chance  ;  haply. 

•par-a  vail',  a.  [O.  Fr.  par  aval  =  at  tke 
oottoin.]  Inferior,  lowest  ;  the  opposite  U 
paramount  (q.v.).  In  feudal  law  applied  t* 
the  lowest  tenant  holding  under  a  mea«  «r 
mediate  lord,  as  distinguished  from  a  tenant 
in  capite  (or  In  chief)  who  holds  immediately 
of  the  sovereign. 

Let  him  ...  no  longer  hold  kings  at  his  serranU 
avaUe."—  Booker  :  Diicourte  of  Juttijtmtion. 


*  par-a-vant  (1).  *  par-a-vaunf  (1),  «r«. 
[Fr.  par  =  by,  and  antnt  =  before.)  In  front  ; 
openly,  publicly. 

"  That  falre  one 
That  In  the  midst  was  placed  paramount.' 

Spmer  :  /•'  <j..  VI.  T.  11. 

*  par-a-vanf  (2),  «  par-a-vaunt  (2),  adv. 
TA  corrupt,  of  paraventure  (q.v.X]   Peradve*- 
ture  ;  perhaps. 

*  par  a-ven'-ture,  adv.     [Fr.]    Peradreo- 
ture  ;  by  chance  ;  perhaps,  haply. 

par-ax1  -I-al,  o.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Lat  orfa 

(q.v.).] 

A  natomy  : 

1.  Applied  to  the  second  or  more  superficial 
part  of  the  ve.itro-  late  rat  muscle.    (Mivart.) 

2.  Applied   to   that  portion  of  the  canal- 
system  of  the  Ctenophora  which  comprises 
the  paragastric  canals. 

*  par-ays,  s.    [PARADISE.] 

par    boil,    *par-boile,    *  par-boyle- 
"  par  boyl-yn,  *  per-boyl,  v.t.    [0.  Fr. 

parbouillir  =  to  cook  thoroughly,  from  Low 
Lat.  parbullio;  Lat.  perbullio  =  to  cook  tho- 
roughly :  per  =  through,  thoroughly.  aa4 
bullio  =  to  cook.) 

*  1.  To  boil  or  cook  thoroughly.  (Zk*  /#*- 
son:  Every  Man,  Iv.  I.  Itf.) 

2.  To  boll  in  part  ;  to  boll  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

"  Like  the  scum  starved  men  did  drav 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots." 

Donne  :  Eteyg  rlii. 

^f  This  meaning  is  due  to  a  false  conception 
of  the  etymology,  imagining  it  to  be  from  Eng. 
part,  and  boil. 

3.  To  raise  little  vesicles  on  the  skin  by 
means  of  heat. 

*  par  -breii-k,  *  par-brake,  v.i.  &  t.  (Pref. 
par-,  and  Eng.  breuk;  cf.  Ger.  erbreche*  =  t« 
vomit.] 

1.  Intrans.  :  To  vomit. 

2.  Trans.  :   To  vomit,    to   eject  ;   to   give 
vent  to. 

"  As  If  I  should  parbreak  my  mind  and  my  whole 
stomach  upon  be."  —  Qrim  :  The  Collier  of  Croydan.  v.  L 

*  par'  break,  s.    [PARBREAK,  v.]    Vomit. 

"  Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has." 

Sfx-Tucr  :  f.  Q..  I.  U  «8. 

par'  buc-kle,  par'-bun-cle,  s.  [Pref.  par-. 

and  buckle,  s.] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  double  sling  made  of  a  single  rope,  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  a  cask  or  guu. 

2.  A  means  for  raising  or  lowering.     Tie 
bight  of  the  rope  is  placed  round  a  post  ;  the 
cask,   &par,  or  gun   lies  in  the  double  loop. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  Captain  Cunninghams 
mode  of  furling  sails  by  rolling  the  yanl.  Tke 
latter  lies  in  the  bight  of  the  chain,  and  is 
rolled  as  it  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  yard-arms 
resting  in  hoops  slung  from  the  lifts. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a>,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


parbuckle— pard 
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par-bUC  kle.i'.f.    [PARBUCKLE,*.]   To  lower 
or  hoist  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Par'-cce,  *.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  Fates  (q.v.). 

*  par-cas,  adv.    [Fr.  par  =  by,  and  cos  (Lat. 
cams)  =  chance.]    By  chance  ;  percliauce,  per- 
ad  venture. 

*  par -celt,    *.     [Norm.    Fr]      Perception. 

(Hichard  the  Redeks,  prol.,  17.) 

par'- 90!  (1),   *  par -cell,  *  par -cello, 

per  col,  s.  [Fr.  parcelte,  from  Low  Lat. 
*partice(tat  dimin.  of  Lat.  pars  (geuit.  partis) 
=  a  part.] 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

L  A  portion  or  part  of  anything  taken 
separately  ;  a  piece,  an  item ;  a  single  con- 
stituent part. 

"  The  lipe  is  parcel  of  the  mouth."— Shaketp. :  Merry 
H'itvi  "f  Windsor,  i.  1. 

2.  A  part  belonging  to  a  whole  ;  as,  in  law, 
cne  piece  of  ground  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
greater  piece. 

*  3.  An  indefinite  number  of  persons ;   a 
party,  a  group. 

"  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  BO  reasonable." 
—Shakctp. :  Merchant  of  Venicf,  \.  2. 

4.  A  collection  ;  a  number  or  quantity ;  a 
lot,  a  bundle. 

"Unless  they  could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and 
pretence*,  engage  them  Into  a  coufederacy,  there  was 
no  good  to  be  done."— L'Ett  range. 

5.  A  bundle,  a  package  ;  a  number  of  things 
packed  or  tied  together. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on 
a  rope  to  prevent  dialing.     It  is  cut  in  long, 
narrow  strips,  well  tarred,  and  made  up  into 
rolls  before  commencing  to  lay  it  on  the  rope. 
Usually,  the  rope  is  wormed,  then  parcelled, 
and  then  served.    (See  under  these  heads.) 

2.  Law  (PI.):   A  description   of  property 
formally  set  forth  in  a  conveyance,  together 
with  the  boundaries  thereof,  in  order  to  its 
easy  identification. 

*  parcel-bawd,  s.     One  who  is  half  a 
bawd. 

"He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  parcel-bawd;  one  that 
•erves  a  bad  woman."— Shaketp.  :  Manure  for  fea- 
ture, ii.  1. 

*  parcel-blind,  a.    Partially  blind,  half 
blind. 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  find  any  dictionary  autho- 
rity tor  parcel -blind  ...  I  have  met  with  the  expres- 
sion parcel-blind  somewhere  in  the  course  of  reading— 
of  that  fact  1  atn  certain— but  where  I  caniiot  now  re- 
member."—Q.  A.  Sola  :  Schoet;  lllut.  Lon,  Jfetn,  Feb. 
11,  1882. 

parcel-book,  5.  A  book  in  which  the 
despatch  of  parcels  is  registered. 

'parcel  deaf,  s.  Partially  deaf;  half 
•an. 

parcel-gilt,  *  par  cell-guilt,  a.  Par- 
tially gilt. 

"  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 
sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber."— Shaketp.  :  2  Umtrit 

*  parcel-guilty,   a.      In   some  degree 
guilty.    (Ben  Jonson  :  Poetaster,  v.  1.) 

*  parcel-learned,  a.     Partly  learned  ; 
hal  [educated. 

"  Penny-a-liners  and  such  like  parcel-learned adven- 
turers. '-  ntxedtoard  Ball:  Modem  £nyli*h.  ch.  L 

*  parcel-maker,  *.    One  of  two  officers 
of  the  exchequer  who  made  the  parcels  of  the 
escheators'  accounts,  and  delivered  the  same 
to  the  auditors  to  make  up  their  accounts 
therewith. 

*  parcel  mclc,  adv.     [Eng.  parcel,  and 
Mid.   Eng.  mele=A.S.  m*/um=bit  by  bit; 
dat.  pi.  of  meet  =  a  bit ;  cf.  piecemeal.]  By  bits  ; 
bit  by  bit ;  in  parts. 

"  Parcel-mete  to  a  man.  and  parcel-mete  to  another." 
— Chaucer :  Penunet  Tale, 

parcel-office,  s.  An  office  or  place  where 
parcels  are  received  for  transmission  and 
delivery. 

*  parcel-poet,  «.     One  who   is  half  a 
poet ;  a  poor  poet    (Ben  Jonson :  Poetaster. 
Iv.  S.) 

parcel-post,  *.    That  department  of  the 

English  Post  Office  which  undertakes  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  parcels  by  means  of 
the  post.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  H  Faw- 
cett,  M.P.  (Postmaster  General),  in  1833. 


parcel-van, a.  A  light  cart  for  the  con 
veyance  of  parcels.  (Bngl'ah.) 

*  par-eel  (2),  *.    [PARSLEY.] 

par'-  90!,  v.t.    [PARCEL,  *.] 

1.  To  divide  into  parts ;  to  distribute  in 

portions. 

"  The  country  was  parcelled  out  among  nobles,  who 
ruled  it  with  htrsh  though  uncertain  oppression,"— 
BrU.  Quart.  Review.  IvU.  499. 

*  2.  To  enumerate  item  by  item  ;  to  specify. 

"  That  mine  own  servant  should 
Parrel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  hfs  envy." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  T.  2. 

*  3.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

"  Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general." 

Shaketp. ;  Richard  111.,  iii.  1 

If  (1)  To  parcel  a  seam : 

Naut. ;  To  lay  canvas  over  it,  and  daub  it 
with  pitch. 

(2)  To  parcel  a  rope : 

Naut.  :  To  cover  it  smoothly  with  tarred 
canvas,  which  is  tuen  bound  over  with  spun 
yarn. 

parcel-ling,  pr.  par.  &  *.    [PARCEL,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. ;  The  act  of  dividing  or  dis- 
tributing in  portions. 

2.  Naut. :  The  same  as  PARCEL,  s.,  II.  1. 

*  par -9el-llze,  v.t.     [Eng.  parcel;  -ize.]    To 
divide. 

"  Being  parceiHzed  to  a  plurality." 

Kylveiter:  The  Captainet,  1.1M. 

*  par'-9el-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  parcel;  -ly.]    Item 
by  item. 

"  Folowyng  apperith.  parceUy,  dyrera  and  soondry 
maner  of  wrltyugs."— Patton  Lelteri,  iL  434. 

par'-9en-ar-3f,  s.    [PARCENER.] 

Law:  Co-heirship  ;  joint  holding  or  occupa- 
tion of  lands  of  inheritance  by  two  or  more 
persons. 

par^gn-er,  s.  [N«nu.  Fi.  parcenier;  O.  Fr. 
parfonnier,  from  pargon,  parcion  =  a  portion  ; 
Lat.  pars  (genit.  partis)  =  a  part.) 

Law :  A  coheir ;  one  who  holds  lands  of 
inheritance  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in 
common  with  another  or  others.  He  differs 
from  a  joint-tenant  in  that  he  always  claims 
by  descent,  whereas  a  joint-tenant  always 
claims  by  purchase. 

"An  estate  held  in  coparcenary  is  where  lands  of 
Inheritance  descend  from  tlie  ancestor  to  two  or  more 
persons.  It  arises  either  by  common  law  or  particular 
•  custom.  By  coimiiou  law:  as  where  a  perscu  seised 
In  fee-simple,  or  in  fee-tail  dies,  and  his  next  helm  »re 
two  or  more  females  ;  in  this  case  they  shall  all  In- 
herit ;  and  these  coheirs  are  called  coi-arcenen,  or, 
for  brevity,  parcetter*  only.  Parcrntrt  by  particular 
custom  are  where  lands  descend,  as  in  nvelkind,  to 
al!  the  males  in  equal  degree.  And,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  all  the  purceneri  pat  together  make  but  one 
heir,  aud  have  but  one  estate  among  them."—  Black- 
it  one :  Comment.,  bk.  it.,  ch.  12. 

*par'-cer-^  *par-cer-ye,  «.  [Lat  partiw 
=  to  divide.]  Division,  apportionment ;  allot- 
ment. 

"  This  part  was  to  Helenas  by  wylled  parcerye  lotted  " 

Xtani/tturtt  :  Virgil  ;  Aneid  lit  347. 

par^h,  *  paarche,  *  par  cue,  v.t.  &  i.  [Of 
unknown  origin  ;  possibly  from  a  Celtic 
source;  cf.  Ir.  6ar^=  burning,  red-hot;  Gael. 
barg  =  red-hot.  (Skeat.)  Or  perhaps  the  same 
word  as  Mid.  Eng.  perchen  =  to  pierce.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  off;  to  scorch. 

" Parch' d  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the  corn." 
Itruden  :   Virgil  ;  .r'.n.-id  iiL  1W, 

2.  To  dry  up  :  as,  The  ground  is  parched  by 
the  sun. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  parched  or  dried  up  ; 
to  be  scorched. 

"  We  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun." 

Shutetp.  :  Troitut  *  Creutda,  1.  8. 

parched,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [PARCH.] 

*  parcel -ed-m$ss,  5.     [Eng.  parched;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  parched. 

"One  uniform  pirchtrdnefs  and  vacuity."— Afore: 
Defence  o/ the  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

*  parche  mine,   *  parche-myn,  ».     [Fr. 

parckemin.  ]    Parchment. 

"It  IB  made  in  parchemyn."—U3.  Raiolinton,  C.  86. 

*  par9h'-ful-ljf,  adv.     [Prob.  from  parch,  v.) 

Dimly. 

"Gads  of  *te*le pftrchfully  sparckllng." 

Stunyhurtt:  Cowctiet.  p.  187. 


par9h'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PARCH.] 

par$h -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  parching;  -ly.} 
In  a  parching  or  scorching  manner;  scorch- 
ingly. 

*  parch  -ment  (1),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  pass* 
men((q.v.).]  A  kind  efface. 

"  Nor  gold  nor  silver  parchment  lace." 

Roxburgh  Balladt.  ii.  450. 

parch'  mcnt(2),*parche  myn/perche 
mine,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  parchemin,  from  Lat 
pergaminaj  pergamena  =  parchment  (origin 
fern.  sing,  of  I'ergamenua  =  belonging  to  Per- 
gamos  or  Pergamns) ;  Or.  ircpyajijjwf  (pergo- 
mene)  =  parchment,  from  TTcp-yupof,  Uipyano* 
(Pergnmos,  Pergamon)  =  Pergamus,  a  city  in 
Mysia,  Asia  Minor.  According  to  some,  the 
name  is  derived  from  parchment  having  l>een 
invented  by  Eunienes  of  Pergamus,  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  library  there,  a!»out  190  B.C. 
According  to  others,  it  was  introduced  by 
Crates  of  Pergamus,  as  a  substitute  for  pa- 
pyrus, on  which  an  embargo  was  laid  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  as  Eumenes  WHS  collecting 
a  library  m  emulation  of  the  famous  one  in 
Alexandria,  about  160  B.C.  Sp.  parguwino, 
pergamino ;  Ital.  pergamena,  peryaituno.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  skin  of  a  very  yonng  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat,  dressed  and  prepared  for  writing  on,  &c. 
After  removing  the  wool,  the  skin  is  stei  ped 
in  lime  and    stretched  in  a  wooden  frame, 
and  its  face   is    scraped  with    a  half-round 
knife.     The  skin,   previously  sprinkled  with 
powdered    chalk    or   slacked    lime,    is  then 
rubbed  and  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  it  is  then 
rubbed  with  a  lambskin  having  the  wool  on, 
to  smooth  the  surface  and  raise  a  very  lino 
nap;   after  which,   if  any  greasy  matter  re- 
mains, it  is  again  steeped  in  the  lime-pit  fur  a 
few  days.    The  grain  surface  is  then  removed 
with  a  knife  and  the  skin  pumiced,  if  neces- 
sary, to  give  it  an  equal  thickness.      Fine 
parchment  is  manufactured  from  the  skins  of 
young  calves,  kids,  lambs ;   also  from  sheep 
and  goat  skins.     Extra  tine,  thin  parchment* 
are  made  from  the  skins  of  still-born  la  nibs, 
kids,  and  calves.   Coarse  parchment  for  drum- 
heads, &c.,  is  made  from  calves',  asses',  and 
he-goat  skins. 

2.  A  document  written  on  parchment ;   • 
deed. 

"But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar." 
ShaJcetp.  :  Julia*  Ccuar,  ill  X 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  or  written  on  parch- 
ment. 

"  England  ...  is  now  bound  In  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots  aud  rotten  parchmrnt  U.nds." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  I!.,  i  I.  L 

parchment  maker,  5.  One  who  dressM 

skins  for  parchment. 

parchment-paper,  a.  Paper  made  by 
immersing  ordinary  unsized  paper  for  a  few 
moments  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about 
half  its  volume  of  water.  On  drying  it  is 
found  to  have  assumed  a  new  character,  re- 
sembling rather  that  of  animal  membrane 
than  vegetable  fibre,  and  its  strength  is  nearly 
doubled.  After  the  immersion  it  is  washed 
in  water,  afterwards  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  it 
any  of  the  latter  remains  it  is  removed  by 
lime  or  baryta.  Also  called  Vegetable  parch- 
ment. 

*  par9h'-ment-cr,  «.    [Eng.  parchment ;  -«r.J 
A  maker  of  parchment. 

"  par  9!  mo   nl  ous,  a.    [PARSIMONIOUS.] 
,  ».    [PARSIMONY.] 


^f-tiy,   *.      [O.   Fr.  partite,  from  Lat 
j-arcitas,  from  parcus  =  sparing.]  Sparingness. 

par  -close,  *par-a  close  per  close, 
*  par  clos,  s.  [0.  Fr.  perclose,  from  Lat 
jr,er=  through,  completely,  and  clausus=  shut, 
pa.  par.  of  claudo  =  to  shut.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  screen  or  railing  to  shut  off  or 
inclose  an  object,  as  to  separate  a  chapel  or 
altar,  or  to  inclose  a  tomb. 

"  Bitwixe  hem  nas  but  a  parclot.' 

Occleve  :  MS  Hoc.  Antitf.,  134,  fo.  371 

2.  Naut. :  The  limber-hole. 
*3.  A  parlour. 

"  Written  upon  your  parclote  door." 

Becon:  tt'ortt,  p.  «8. 

pard,  s.  [Lat.  pardns;  Gr.  irapSo?  (?«rdo*)  = 
a  pnnther,  a  leopard  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  pardo.]  A 
panther,  a  leopard. 

"  Though  pierced  like  pant  by  hunter's  steel, 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  tool."     Byron :  Gitiour. 


boll,  bo"^ ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  go,  pern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &cl  =  bel,  del. 
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•par-dal,  *  par-dale,  «.      [Lat. 
(PARD.]    A  leopard,  a  panther. 

"  Tb«  pardalc  »wil  t,  and  the  tyger  cruel." 

SpetMr:  F.  Q..  I.  vL  M. 

par-da-lo'-tUS,  *.  [Or.  wapSoAwTo?  (parda- 
Jotos)  *—  sputted,  like  the  pard  ;  vap^aAt? 
(pardalis)  =  a  pard  (q.v.).] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Piprinte  (Swainson)  or 
Pachycephalidse.  Bill  snort,  strong,  with 
somewhat  gibbous  sides  ;  wings  long,  pointed, 
tlic  three  lirst  quills  of  equal  length.  Tail 
short,  even  ;  feet  strong,  lateral  toes  free  and 
equal.  Locality,  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Pardalotus  ajfinis  is  very  common  in  the  latter 
island,  building  a  dome-shaped  nest,  formed 
of  grasses  lined  with  feathers,  with  a  hole  for 
entrance  in  the  side. 

*par-de',  *  par-dee'.  *  par-die.  *por-dy, 
'  per-dy,  adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  par  }>ieu 
s=  by  God.]  A  common  oath  ;  by  God. 

"  Pnrd&tyt  tuny  wel  knows  by  the  name, 
That  of  a  soiupuour  may  no  good  be  aayd." 


uMce'T  C..,«,m. 

pard   ine,  a.      [Eng.  pard;    -ine.]     Having 
the  characteristics  of  tlie  pard(q.v.);  spotted. 

"The  Marbled  Cat  partakes  more  of  the  proverbial 
par.  l  me  spotted  character."—  \Yood  :  /Hut.  fiat.  Hitt,, 
I  182. 

par  dino-  lynx,  «. 

ZooL  :  Fell*  pardina,  which  replaces  F.  lynx 
In  Southern  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in 
Spain.  Colour  rufous,  regularly  spotted  with 
black,  white  on  under  surface.  In  size  it  is 
rather  less  than  the  Common  Lynx.  [LYNX.] 

par  do,  s.    [Port.] 

1.  A  money  of  account  of  Goa,  !n  the  Bast 
Indies,  value  about  2s.  6d. 

2.  A  Chinese  vessel  resembling  *  junk,  bub 

smaller. 

par  -don,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  pardonner,  from  Low 
Lat.  perdono  =  to  forgive  or  remit  a  debt, 
to  pardon  :  Lat  per  =  completely,  thoroughly, 
and  demo  =  to  give  ;  donum  =  a  gift;  Sp. 
perdonar  ;  Ital.  perdonart.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  forgive  ;   to  absolve  from  liability  to 
punishment  for  a  crime  or  fault  committed. 
(Applied  to  the  otrender.) 

"Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pnrdon'd  In," 

Moore  :  Faradite  A  the  t'tri. 

2.  To  forgive,  to  overlook  ;    to  remit  the 
penalty  or  punishment  due  to.    (Applied  to 
the  offence.) 

"  I  will  pardon  all  their  Iniquities."—/^  xxxltL  8. 

8.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty. 

**  I  pardon  thee  thy  life." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  T«ntc«.  Iv.  1. 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  forgive  ;  not  to  exact  a 
penalty. 

"  II  you  pardon,  we  will  mend." 

Shake*?.  :  Midsummer  Ifiyht't  Dream,  v. 

^f  Pardon  me  :  Forgive  me  ;  excuse  me  ;  a 
phrase  used  in  apologies,  or  to  express  a 
courteous  denial  or  contradiction. 

"  I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  to  view, 
And—  pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you." 

Coieper  :  Bojie,  380, 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  pardon  and 
to  forgive,  see  FORGIVE. 

par  don,  *  par  doun,  *  par  dun,  *  per  - 
don,  s.    [Fr.  pardon,  froui  Low  Lat.  perdo- 
num,]    [PARDON,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  pardoning  or  forgiving;  for- 
giveness of  an  offender  or  of  his  fault  or  crime  ; 
remission  of  penalty  or  punishment  incurred  ; 
overlooking  of  a  fault  committed. 

2.  An  official  warrant   of  forgiveness  of  a 
crime,  or  of  a  penalty  remitted. 

"  Sign  me  a  preaeiit  pardon  for  my  brother.  " 

Shftkttp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  4. 

&  The  state  of  being  forgiven  or  absolved. 

"  Secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  In  the  Ignor- 
ance of  it"—  South:  Vermont. 

A.  Leave,  permission. 

"  Whereon  I  begged  his  pardon  for  return." 

Shakftp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  111.  6. 

5.  Used  as  a  form  of  courteous  denial  or 
Contradiction. 

"  Pardon,  sir  ;  error  :  he  Is  not  quantity  enough."— 
fkakftp.  :  Love't  Labour'*  Lost,  r.  1. 

II*  Law:  The  President  is  given,  by  the 
Constitution,  power  to  grant  pardons  for  offences 
agaiust  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  In  all  the  states  but  seven,  the 
same  power  is  exercised  by  the  governor.  In 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  there  are 
Boards  of  Pardon;  iu  New  Hampshire  aud 


Vermont  the  governor  has  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  ;  iu  Florida  the  power  IB  vested 
tn  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  Louisiana  hiw  a 
Somewhat  similar  board,  including  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  case  was 
tried.  In  Britain  the  Honse  of  Commons  has 
the  power  to  grant  pardons  :  also  the  sovereign, 
in  a  limited  degree. 

par  don  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.  pardonndble;  8p. 
pardonable';  Ital.  perdonabile.]  That  may  or 
can  be  pardoned  ;  capable  of  being  pardoned, 
forgiven,  or  overlooked  ;  excusable,  venial. 

"  Thete  thoughts  to  some  will  teem  pardonable."— 
Milton:  Apol.jorStnsctymnuut. 

par  -don-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pardonable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pardon- 
able ;  capability  or  susceptibility  of  forgive- 
ness. 

"This  conceit  of  the  natural  pardnnaN^nftt  of  sin 
vanishes  &w*y"—flatl  :  Jfo  Pfact  vith  Xome,  f  U. 

par'  don-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  pardonable); 
-ly.]  In  a  pardonable  manner  or  degree  ; 
excusably. 

"  I  ttay  judge  when  I  write  more  or  lew  pardonably.' 

—Drjfdtn.    (Todd.) 


par   don  er,  *  par  don-ere,  «.    [Eng.  par- 
don; -«r.J 
1.  Ord.  Ijang,  :  One  who  pardons  ;  one  who 

absolves  an  offender. 

"  Thlt  !•  his  pardon,  parchas'd  bv  such  «ln, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  la  In.  " 

MaJtop.  :  Measure  for  Meaturt,  IT.  2. 

*  2.  Church  Hist.  :  A  cleric,  usually  belong- 
ing to  a  Mendicant  order,  who  was  licensed  to 
sell  the  pope's  indulgences. 

"  With  him  there  rode  a  gentll  pardonrre.' 

Chauctr:  C.  T..  «9. 

*  par'  don  less,  *  per-don-les,  a.    [Eng. 
pardon;  -less.]    That  cannot  be  pardoned  or 
forgiven  ;  unpardonable,  inexcusable. 

"  What  then  f  he  that  compyle*  a  work, 
And  wanted  doth  offend* 
In  one  thlnge  ofte  \»  pgrdanles." 

fir  ant:  Homoe  ;  A  rte  o/  Poetrye. 

*  par-dur-a-ble,  •.    (PERDURABLE.] 

pare,  *  pair,  v.t.      [Fr.  parer  =  to  deck,  to 
tri  m  ,  from  Lat.  paro  =  to  prepare  ;  Ital.  parare  ; 
8p.  &  Port,  parwr.} 
L  Ordinary  iMngvage  : 

1.  To  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  surface 
of  ;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp  instrument  :  as, 
To  pare  an  apple  ;  to  pare  one's  nails.    (It  is 
followed  by  away  or  ojf  when  that  which  is  cut 
away  is  the  object  :  as,  To  pare  off  the  rind  of 
an  apple,  Ac.) 

*  2,  To  cut   down   or  away  by  little  and 
little  ;  to  diminish  by  degrees. 

"The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerics  convict  should  be  burned 
Iu  the  hand."—  Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

II.  Agric.:  To  shave  off  the  surface  of,  as  of 
old  worn-out  grass-land.  [PARING,  C.  II.  1.] 

pare,  B.    [PAIR,  ».] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

2.  Mining  :  A  gang  or  party  of  men. 

par  eg-me-non,  «.      [Gr.  wapayu  (parago) 

—  to  lead,  to  derive,  as  one  word  from  another.] 

Rhet.  :   The  employment  of  several  words 

having  a  common  origin  in  the  same  sentence. 

par-e-gor'-lc,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  paregoricu$  = 
assuaging,  soothing  ;  Or.  ira.pijy°Pllcfa  (pare- 
gorikos),  from  jrapjjyopo?  (paregoros)  =  en- 
couraging; jrupiryofw  (pare#or6)  =  to  address, 
to  exhort  :  iropa  (para)  =  beside,  and  ayopev<a 
(agoreuo)  —  to  speak  in  an  assembly  ;  ayopd 
(agora)  =  an  assembly  ;  Fr.  partgorique  ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  paregorico.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Assuaging  or  soothing  pain. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
assuage  or  mitigate  pain  ;  an  anodyne. 

paregoric-elixir,  s.  A  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  flavoured  with  aromatics. 

pa-re'ir'-a,  *.  [The  Brazilian  Port,  name  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot.  :  Cissampelos  Peretra,  the  Velvet-plant, 
a  climber  found  in  Brazil,  in  India,  oic. 

pareira-root,  pareira-brava  root,  s. 

Bot.  &  Pharm,  :  A  dried  root,  generally  said 
to  be  that  of  Cissampelos  Pareira.  Hanbury, 
however,  states,  that  the  original  reputation 
of  Pareira  bravo,  was  founded  on  a  different 
plant,  viz.,  Chondrodendron  tomentosum,  and 


that  the  plant  furnishing  the  Pareira  root  if 
unknown.  A  decoction,  an  extract,  and  a 
liquid  extract  of  Pareira  are  used  in  modern 

Sliarmacy  in  caterrhal  affections  of  the  blad- 
er  and  in  pyelitis.    Its  efficacy  is  doubted 
by  some.    (G'arrod.) 

*  parcel,  *par'-ell,,  v.t.    [A  contract,  of 
apparel  (q.v.).]    To  apparel. 

pa  rol'-  con,  $.  [Gr.  irope'Axw  (pairelko)  —  to 
draw  out :  vapa  (para)  =  along,  and.  f AKU 
(elko)  =  to  draw.) 

Gram. :  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle 
to  the  end  of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 

*  parclios,  s.  pi     [Gr.    iruptjAta   (part/in).] 
Vivid  clouds  which  bear  the  image  of  the  aun. 

"  Gllatniiig  pareliet  on  other  meteors. * 

//.  Mor«:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  I.  Ill  S6. 

*  par'-ell,  a.    [PERIL.] 

pa  rel'-lo,  pS-relle',  s.    [Fr,  pareile,  perelk.} 

Bot. :  Lecanora  Parella,  a  crustaceous  liclien, 

and  some  other  species  more  or  less  akin  to 

it,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  dye  called  litmus. 

pa-rSl'-Hc,  a.  [Eng.  parell(a);  salt  -ic.J  Da- 
rived  from  Leconara  pareUa. 

parellic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CeH6O4.  Parellfn.  An  acid  ex- 
tracted  from  lichens  by  boiling  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  when  heated,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  gives  off  an  oil  which 
solidifies  on  cooling.  By  long  boiling  with 
water  it  yields  a  yellow  bitter  uncryatallizable 
substance.  It  forms  a  few  salts  called  parel- 
lates.  The  copper  gait  is  a  yellowish-green 
precipitate.  Barium  parellate  is  a  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

pa  rcl'-Un,  *.  [Eng.  parelt(a);  ~in(Chem.).] 
[PARELLIC-ACID.I 

pa  rem'-bo-le,  «.  [Gr.,  from  7rap«^paXA» 
(paremballd)  =  to  place  in  between  or  beside : 
vapa  (para)  =  beside,  aud  «fi£oAAoi  (embaWl} 
=to  place  in:  «V(«m)=€i'(«t)  =  in,and^aAAa> 
(6aWo)  =  to  throw.] 

Rhet. :  The  insertion  of  something  in  Hie 
middle  of  a  period,  which  may  be  removed 
without  destroying  its  meaning  or  grammatical 
integrity ;  also  called  paremptosis. 

*  parcmcnt,  *.    [Fr.,  from  parer  =  to  deck, 
to  trim;    Lat.  paro  =  to    prepare.]      Dress, 
ornaments ;  ornamental  furniture  or  clothes. 

"  Til  ha  come  to  his  chambre  of  parementt," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,  MS. 

par-emp  tb'-sis,  «.     [Gr.,  from irapa (para). 
=  beside  ;  «ft  (em)  —  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  nrwa-is 
(ptosis)  =  a  falling.] 
Rhet. :  The  same  as  PABEHBOLE  (q.v.). 

pa  ren'-ch^-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Trope'wv^a  (pareng- 
chuma)  =  anything  poured  In  beside :  pref. 
para-,  and  Gr.  Sy\v^a  (engchuma)  =•  an  infu- 
sion ;  «vx«'(u  (engcheo)  =  to  pour  in :  tv  (en)  — 
in,  and  x<«>  (cheS)  =  to  pour.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  The  soft  tissue  of  organs ; 
generally  applied  to  that  of  glands.    (Owen.) 
Applied  to  the  proper  substance  of  viscera, 
excluding   connective    tissue,    blood-vessels, 
and  other  accessory  organs.    (Ruxley.) 

2.  Bot. :   Cellular  tissue ;  tissue   in  which 
the  diameter  of  the  cells  is  not  excessive  in 
any  one  direction  (Griffith.  &  Henjrey),  in  which 
the  cells  are  angular  (Meyen). 

If  There  is  a  rounded,  a  polyhedral,  a  rau- 
rlform,  a  tubular,  a  branched,  and  a  stellate, 
parenchyma.  Griffith  and  Henfrey  believe 
that  the  only  important  divisions  are  into 
Parenchyma  proper,  in  which  the  cells  are 
polygonal,  Merencliyma,  Collenchyma,  and 
Sterenchyma  (q.v.). 

pa-ren'-Ch^m-al,    a.     [Eng.  parenchym^a), 
'-al.]    Of  or  belonging  to  parenchyma. 
parenchymal  tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  That  portion  of  the  areolar  tissue 
which  penetrates  between  organs,  or  portions 
of  them,  affording  them  support.  Called  also 
penetrating  and  constituent  tissue.  (Qitain: 
Anat.t  ed.  8th,  ii.  63,54.) 

*  par-en-cltfm'-a-ta,   ».  pZ.     [Mod.    Lat. 
parenchyma,  genit.  parenchyma  ((is) ;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.} 

Zool.  :  Cuvier's  second  order  of  Intestlna, 


Cote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poi, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  c"ub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


parenchymatous—  pargeting 
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The  body  la  filled  with  a  cellular  substance, 
or  even  with  a  continuous  parenchyma.  Four 
families  :  Acanthocephala,  Tremadotes,  Taeni- 
oides,  and  Cestoides. 

par-en-chym-a  toils,    pa-rSn'-ch^- 
mous,   a.     [PAHENCHYMA.I    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  parenchyma  ;  resembling  or  consisting 
of  parenchma  ;  soft,  spongy. 
Tf  There  is  a  parenchymatous  hepatitis. 

*  pa-ren'-e"-sls,  3.  [Or.  m&patWi?  (parai- 
nwl  from  Tr,.putc«'w  (parai>ie6)  =  to  recom- 
mend, from  irapa  (paro)  =  beside,  and  oice'w 
$xiM0)  =  to  praise  ;  Fr.  partnese.]  Persua- 
sion, exhortation. 

*par-e*-ne"t'-ic,  'par-e'-net'-ic-al,  a. 
|Gr.  TrapatvtTtKos  (parainetikos),  from  Trap- 
aivftrt?  (parainesis)  ;  Fr.  parenetique.]  Hor- 
tatory, exhorting,  persuasive,  encouraging. 

"In  an  epistle  partnetieal  to  the  popa  himself."— 
Bishop  Bedell  :  Lettert.  p.  WO. 

par'-ent,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  parent  =  a  cousin,  an 
ally,"  from  Lat.  parentem,  accus.  of  par«na  = 
a  parent;  parfo  =  to  produce,  to  beget,  to 
bring  forth  ;  Sp.  pariente;  Ital.  parents.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  father    or   mother;    he  or  she  that 
begets  or  brings  forth  young.    (Used  of  men 
and  the  lower  animals.) 

"The  duty  of  parentt  - 

tenauoe  cf  their  children   is  a  priiiL-Jyle  of  natural 
PufiVndorf,   laid  oil  them 


duty  of  parentt  to  provide  for  the  malu- 
cf  their  children   is  a  priiiL-Jyle  of  natural 
law  ;   MI  obligation,  anya   PufiVndorf,   laid  oil  them 
not  ouly  by  nature  herself,  but  hy  their  own  proper 
w."—        kston*  : 


, 

,  bringing  them  into  the  world."—  Blackston*  : 
Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  19. 

2.  One  who  produces  ;  one  who  gives  birth 
Or  origin  ;  an  author. 

"We  are  their  [evils]  par»itt  and  original." 
Shaltetp.  :  Jtldiummer  night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

8.  That  which  produces  or  causes  ;  a  cause, 
•  source,  an  origin. 

II.  Law:  The  chief  duties  of  parents  to 
their  children  are  three  :  their  maintenance, 
their  protection,  and  their  education.  A 
father  may  punish  his  young  children.  The 
father,  not  the  mother,  has  the  legal  power 
over  a  child.  On  the  father's  death  the 
mother  Ja  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child. 
In  case  of  separation  the  mother  can  claim  the 
custody  of  the  child  till  a  certain  age,  after 
which  the  father  has  the  legal  right  of  custody. 
Each  state  baa  its  special  enactments  in  this 
particular. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Giving  birth  or  origin  ;  taking 
or  holding  the  place  of  a  parent. 

par-ent-age(ageaslg),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Birth,  extraction,  origin,  lineage;  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rank  or  character  of 

ancestors  or  parents. 

"  Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal." 

Additon:  Ovid;  Metumorphotet  lU 

*2.  The  statte  or  condition  of  being  a  parent. 

"  To  prevent  these  disturbances  of  good  order,  Plato 
ordains  community  of  wives,  and  interdict*  partnt- 
age  —  Lewet:  Uittary  ttf  I'Mlotophy.  i,  27  J. 

*3.  Parents. 

**  He  eal'd  his  daughters,  and  with  speeches  sage 
Inquvr'd  which  of  them  roost  dia  love  hor  parent- 
age." Spender;  F.  «.,  II.  x.  17. 

pa  rent  al,  a.  [Lat.  parentalis,  from  parens 
=  a  parent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parent  or  parents. 

"This  may  give  one  reason  to  aak,  whether  this 
might  not  be  called  more  r>roporly  parentnl  power."— 
Lwtte:  Civil  Gvvr.rnment.  bk.  it,  ch.  ill.,  j  52. 

2.  Becoming  a  parent  ;  affectionate,  tender, 
kind.    (Thomson:  Summer,  577.) 

pa  rent'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  parental;  4y.] 
In  a  parental  or  fatherly  manner;  like  a 
parent. 

"Whatever  rtghU  tne  king  enjoys  as  elector,  have 
been  always  parfn!a,tty  exercised,  '—tiurke:  Appeal 
from  the  Jfew  toOtfOtd  Wbi&t. 

*  pa-rSn'-tate,  v.i.     [Lat.  parentatum,  sup. 
of"  parento,  from  parens,  genit.  parentis  =  a 
parent.]    To  offer  sacrifices  or  perform  funeral 
ritea  in  honor    of  the  dead. 

"  par-fin-ta'-tion,  ».  fLat  parentaHo,  from 
parento  =  to  offer  sacrifices  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  parent.]  Something  said  or  done 
IP  honour  of  the  dead  ;  funeral  rites. 

'*  Let  fortune  this  new  paretitnt  i"tt  make 
For  hated  Carthage's  dire  spirit*'  sake.* 

.i/.i  v  •  l.uwin.  IT. 

*  pa-rent  ele,  *.     [Fr.,  from  parent.} 

1.  Kinsfolk,  relations,  kindred. 


2.  Parentage,  birthplace. 

"  There  were  not  so  many  noble  families  strove  for 
htm,  as  there  were  cities  strove  for  the  parental*  of 
Huuier."—  North:  Stamen,  p.  238. 

*  pa  ren  these,  s.    [Fr.]    A  parenthesis. 

*  pa  ren  -these,  v.t.    [PARENTHESE,  a.]    To 
parenthesize.     (Hayward  :  Banished    Virgin, 
p.  226.) 

pa  rcn'-thc  sis  (pi.   pa-ren-the  ses),  *. 

[Gr.  irapcVdefftr  (parenthesis)  —  a  placing  in 
beside,  insertion,  parenthesis,  from  irapa  (para) 
=  teside;  kv  (en)  =  in,  and  0e'o*t.s  (thesis)  — 
a  placing  ;  rid^u  (tithemi)  —  to  place  ;  Fr. 
parenthese  ;  8p.  parentesis;  Ital.  parentesi; 
Port,  parenthesis.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence 
Inserted  in  the  middle  of  another  sentence, 
with  the  subject  of  which  it  is  cognate,  but 
from  which  it  may  be  omitted  without  im- 
pairing the  grammatical  construction  or  the 
substantial  meaning.  It  is  commonly  marked 
off  by  upright  curved  lines  (  ),  but  frequently 
also  by  dashes  —  —  . 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  interval. 

IL  Print.  :  A  mark  consisting  of  two  up- 
right curved  lines,  used  to  inclnde  words 
inserted  parenthetically. 

*  pa  ren'  -the  size,    *  pa  ren'-tho  sise, 

v.t.     [Eng.  parenthesis);  -we,  -ise.} 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  parenthesis  ;  to  in- 
clude between  marks  of  parenthesis. 

2.  To  make  to  resemble  the  sign  of  a  par- 
"enthesis  ;  to  make  bowed  or  curved  like  the 

marks  of  a  parenthesis. 

"He  ts  t*ll  and  muscular,  usually,  with  legs  par~ 
enthciixed  by  usage  to  the  saddle."—  Scribntr't  Maga- 
*in«,  March  IBM,  p.  77L 

p5r  en-thet  Ic,  par-en  thet-ic-al,    a. 

[Gr.Tra.p€vdtToy(pareTUhetos)—  inserted  beside.] 
[PARENTHESIS.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis  ;  inserted 
as  a  parenthesis. 

"To  avoid  confusion  of  persons,  I  would  rather  sup- 
pose the  foregoing  veree  (10)  (to  whomsoever  it  may 
belong)  to  be  parenthetic."—  Horn*;  Ptafit  Ixxlv.  11. 

3.  Using  or  containing  parentheses:  as,  a 
parenthetical  style. 

par  on  thot'-ic  al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  paren- 
thetical ;  -/;/.]  In  manner  or  form  of  a  paren- 
thesis ;  by  or  in  parenthesis. 

"This   Intelligence  Is  certainly  mentioned  paren- 
."  —Bryant  :  Obiervation*  on  Scripture,  p.  163. 


*  par  -ent  -hood,  a.     [Eng.  parent;   'hood.} 
The  state,  condition,  or  position  of  a  parent. 

*  pa  rent  i  9idef   $.     [Lat.    parent   genit 
parentis  —  a  parent,  and  ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido) 
—  to  kill.]    One  who  kills  a  parent;  a  parri- 
cide or  matricide. 

*  par'-  cnt  -  I&W,   a.     [Eng,   parent;   -less.] 
Destitute  or  deprived  of  parents. 

"  The  parenttcss  children  are  taught  far  better  than 
many  who  do  know  the  parents'  care."  —  C.  Knight: 
Once  Upon  a.  Tin*,  ii.  Hi 

par'-er,  s.    [Eng.  par(e),  v.  ;  -er.}    One  who 

or  that  which  pares  ;  an  instrument  for  paring. 

"The  women  with  short  peckers  or  parert  .  .  .  doe 

onely  breake  the  vpper  part  of  the  ground  t«  raise  vp 

the  weeds."—  Hackluyt  :   Voyagtt,  liL  271. 

*  par  -  er'-  gon,    *  par'-Sr-|#,    s.      [Gr. 
irawyoy  (parergon),  from  wapd  (JMTO.)—  be- 
side, and  epyov  (ergon)—  work.]    A  work  done 
incidentally;   a    work    subordinate    or  inci- 
dental to  another  ;  a  superfluity  ;  a  super- 
fluous detail 

"  Scripture  being  seriooi,  and  commonly  omitting 
*\ichpnrtrgi>-t,  it  will  be  uonaaonable  to  condeioa  all 
laughter."—  Brovmt  :  Vulgar  JSrrourt,  bit.  viu,  ch.  xvL 

t  pa-re«'-3H^r  v.t.    [Mod.  Lat  paresis)  (q.v.)  ; 

Stiff,  .fy.} 

Pathol.  :  To  affect  with  paresis.    (Tanner.) 

par'  e-  sis,  a.  [Gr.  wopetnc  (paresis)  =  want 
of  strength,  from  mxpiTj/Ai  (pariemi)  —  to  relax.  ] 
Pnthol  :  Insanity  with  general  paralysis. 
The  loss  of  motor  power  is  progressive. 
Those  afflicted  rarely  live  more  than  from  one 
year  to  three  years. 

pa-ret'-lo,    a.      [Gr.    wopc-ros  (  paretos)  =  re- 

laxed, palsied,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufT.  -io.] 

Pathol.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  arising  from,  or 
affected  by  paresis  (q.v.). 


par  e'-tr6  plus,  «.     [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod 
Lat.  etroplus.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Chromides.  I^jdy  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size.  Dorsal 
species  numerous,  anal  spines  nine.  On* 
species,  from  Madagascar. 

*  par  fait,  *  par-fit,  a.    [Fr.]    Perfect 

*  par-fait-ness,    s.     [Eng.    parfaU;  -««*,] 
Perfection,  integrity. 

*  par-  fay,   *  par-fei,  adv.     [Fr.  jrar=by( 
and/oi  =  faitb.]      By    my    faith;    faith;   U 
faith.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,681.) 

*  par-fit,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Perfect  (q.v.). 

*  par-fit-ly,  adv.    [PERFECTLY.] 

*  par-fourme,  v.t.    [PERFORM.] 

par'-ga-aite,   *.      [From   Pargaa,    Finland, 
where  it  is  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Hornblende  (q.v.).,  con- 
taining much  alumina  and  some  protoxide  of 
iron.  Occurs  in  green  crystals  and  grains  in 
a  coarsely  crystalline  calcite. 

parse  (1),  s.    [PARGET.] 

parge-work,  s.  Pargeted  or  plastered 
work.  (Archceologia,  x.  403.) 

parge  (2),  «.     [A  corrupt  of  barge  (2),  i./ 

parge-board,  s.    [BAFOE-BOARD.] 
par-get,  per'-get,  ».     [PAROET,  ».] 

1.  Gypsum  or  plaster-stone. 

"Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  tort  is  called  plastei; 
or  parget.   —  Woodward. 

2.  A  plaster  formed  of  lime,  sand,  hair,  and 
cow-dung,  for  liniug  the  interior  of  flues  ;  par- 
geting. 

3.  A  plaster-work  executed  in  raised  orna- 
mental figures,  moulded  or  impressed  by  th* 
trowel. 

4.  A  stucco. 

*  5.  A  coat  or  covering  for  a  wall.  (Spentef  t 
Visions  of  Bellay,  ii.) 

*  6.  Paint,  usually  for  the  face. 


ar^-gSt,    "par-get-yn,   *par-gette, 

*  par  i  et,  *  sparch-yn,  *  spar-get- 
tyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Generally 
derived  from  Lat.  paries  (genit.  parietis)  =  a 
wall,  ;  more  probably  sparchyn  and  spargettyn 
are  the  original  forms,  from  Low  Lat.  spargito, 
frequent  of  Lat.  spargo  =  to  scatter.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  coat  or  cover  with  parget  or  plaster  ; 
to  plaster. 

"If  he  have  bestowed  but  a  little  suinrae  In  th« 
gluing,  paviue,  pariedna  of  God's  house,  yon  shall 
find  it  in  the  church-window."—  lip.  Hatt  ;  Cnaracttrt 
Of  Vicet  ;  Of  the  Vam-gloriout,  bk.  ii 

*  2.  To  paint  ;  to  cover  with  paint 

*  3.  To  cover  over  ;  to  disguise  ;  to  gloss 
over. 

"  While  we  thus  paint  and  parget  oar  own  delorml- 
ties."—  Cover  nment  of  the  Tongue. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  lay  on  plaster. 

2.  To  lay  on  paint,  especially  on  the  face. 

"She's  above  fifty,  sir,  and  pargeti."—  Ben  Jontott  : 
Silent  Woman,  IT.  2. 

par'-^et-er,  *.    [Eug.  parget  ;  -tr.]    One  who 

pargets  or  plasters  ;  a  plasterer. 

par  '-get-ing,  par  '-get  -ting,  *.  [PAROET.] 

Build.  :  Blaster-work  of  various  kinds. 
especially  decorative  plaster-work  in  raised 


PARGETING. — ELIZABETHAN   VEILING, 

ornamental  figures,  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  for  the 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jdwl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a» ;  expect;  Xenophon,  exist,    -foe; 
-dan.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  ehiin  ;  -Jion,  -sion  •-.  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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pargetory— parinarium 


internal  and  external  decoration  of  houses. 
Groups  of  figures,  caryatids,  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  emblematic  figures  abound. 
Ceilings  were  frequently  laid  out  in  geometric 
figures,  tin;  sunken  panels  between  the  hiding 
lines  being  (filed  with  devices  of  various  kinds, 
and  frequently  with  figures  indicative  of  the 
virtues  or  mental  qualifications. 

•  pai"-6£t-or-y.  *  par'-Jet-or-?,  5.    [PAR- 
GET.]     Something   composed  of   or  covered 
with  parget  or  plaster ;  a  cover,  a  screen. 

"He  ) -mush  t  us  home  nothing  but  *  mere  t&nk&rd 
of  drollery,  *  venereous  parfttor*  for  a  slews,"— 
Jtilton:  Apology  for  Hmectymnuut. 

par-hel'-Ic,  a,     [Eng.  portion) ;  -ic.J    Per- 

-  taining  or  relating  to  parhelia. 

par-he  U  on,   par  he-li  um  (pi.  par- 

he'-lf-a).  s.  (Gr.  wapfaios  (parelws)  = 
beside  or  near  the  sun :  pref.  par-,  and  ijAios 

(helios)  =  the  sun.] 

Meteor. :  A  mock-sun.  It  is  a  common 
phenomenon  in  the  polar  regions,  but  very 
rare  in  Britain.  The  writer  saw  two  in  Unst, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 


PARHELION. 

August,  1858;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Trail,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  when  at  Strung- 
ford  in  County  Down,  saw  three  brilliant  suns 
in  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  of  equal 
brightness.  He  thus  describes  the  phe- 
nomenon : 

"The  two  outer  or  mock-suns  gradually  assumed  the 
priiiiiAtic  colour*,  and  lengthening  out,  jollied  fthme, 
thus  forming  the  '  ordinary  halo,'  in  which  the  red 
colour  w»»  nearest  to  the  real  sun.  CoiiMiitrlc  and 
exterior  to  It  waa  another  prismatic  halo,  the  'extra- 
ordinary halu,'  which  was  rattier  fainter,  in  which  also 
the  red  colour  wna  innermost.  Touching  this  Utter 
externally  wa*  the  '  circumwntthal  halo,  which  wu 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the  three,  lying  as  if  hori- 
zontally overhead.  ID  this,  likewise,  the  red  colour 
WM  next  the  sun,  this  forming  the  outer  periphery  of 
the  halo.  The  phenomenon  began  a  little  after  two 
F.M.,  and  lasted  only  for  about  half  «u  hour,  attaining 
it*  greatest  splendour  at  2.20  P.M."— Brit.  Auoc.  Rep.. 
1871.  ii.  6& 

Parhelia  probably  arise  from  refraction  and 
reflection  produced  by  minute  fragments  of 
ice  in  the  sky. 

par  I  ah,  *.    [Tamil  parriar.] 

1,  Lit. :    In  southern   India,   one  of    that 
section  of  the  community  with  which  even 
the   lowest    recognised  castes  will  not  eat, 
though  there  are  Hindoos  inferior  even  to  the 
pariahs.    The  latter  are  Turanian,  and  origin- 
ally constituted  that  section  of  the  aborigines 
in  the  South  of  India  who  submitted  to  the 
Aryan  and  other  conquerors  during  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  the  land.    Many  jvnialis 
are  servants  of  Europeans,  accompanying  the 
regiments  over  the  whole  Madras  Presidency, 
hence  they  are  more  civilized  than  the  castes 
above  them ;  and  a  number  of  them  have  em- 
braced Christianity. 

2.  Fig. :  An  outcast ;  one  despised  and  con- 
temned by  society. 

".The  victim  should  regard  himself  aa  a  jtariah,"— 
Dally  Chronicle,  tiept.  23,  «8i. 

t  pariah- arrack, .«.  The  same  as  ARRACK 
(q.v.). 

pariah  dog,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  to  those  individuals 
of  Canis  familiar  is  which  have  run  wild,  and 
which  occur  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Europe 
— notably  in  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
the  only  scavengers,  and  in  Asia.  They  are 
about  two  feet  high,  yellow,  black,  or  a  dirty 
white,  with  erect,  pointed  ears,  and  smooth 
skins.  They  form  packs  or  bands,  which  take 
possession  of  a  district,  repelling  all  intruders. 
Isolated  instances  of  degeneration  have  been 
known  to  occur  in  England. 

"The  sleepy  jxiriah  tinpt  atlrred  oat  of  the  path  to 
make  way  ii>r  ua."— />?«/<*.  Oct.  17,  183i. 

*pa  ri  al,  s.    [PAIR-ROYAL.] 


Par-l-an,  a.  &  s,    [See  def.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paros,  an 
island  it  the  jEgean  Sea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pottery:  A  variety  of  porcelain  having  the 
appearance  of  Carrara  marble,  and  nmde  by 
tfiw  substitution  of  soft  feldspar  for  Cornish 
stone  in  the  porcelain  process,  it  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
marble  of  Paros,  and  is  much  employed  for 
statuettes  and  other  works  of  art. 

Parian-chronicle,  s.  An  inscription 
on  some  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  go  called 
from  having  been  kept  in  the  island  of  Paros. 
It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athe- 
nian history,  during  a  period  of  1,818  years, 
from  the  reign  of  Cerrops,  B.C.  1450,  to  the 
archonship  of  Diognatus,  B.r.  264.  But  the 
chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  years  was  lost,  so 
that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus,  B.C.  364.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  chronicle  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who,  in  1788, 
published  a  Dissertation  on  the  Parian  Chron- 
icle. His  objections,  however,  have  been  ably 
and  fully  discussed,  and  the  authenticity  of 
this  ancient  document  has  been  vindicated  by 
Porson,  In  his  review  of  Robertson's  essay. 
It  was  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Peiresc, 
a  Frenchman,  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  [ARDNDELIAN- 

MARBLEa.) 

Parian-marble,  *. 

Petrol,  tit  Comm. :  A  white,  large-grained, 
and  considerably  translucent  marble,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Avxtart)«  (tuchnites),  from  Avx"* 
(luchnos)  =  light,  because  quarried  by  lamp- 
light. It  waa  the  most  celebrated  statuary 
marble  of  antiquity,  and  was  found  la  the 
island  of  Paros,  also  in  Naxos  and  Tenos,  the 
celebrated  statue*  of  the  Venus  de  Medina, 
the  Venus  Capitolini,  &c.,  are  made  of  this 
marble. 

Parian  -  porcelain,  5.  The  name  as 
PAKIAN,  B. 

par-I-a'-nn,  s.  pi.    [PARING.] 

par  I  ba  ro'-ba,  *.    [The  Brazilian  name.] 

Pharm. :  The  root  of  Piper  Parthenium, 
administered  in  Brazil  in  anienorrhoea,  leucor- 
rhoea,  and  excessive  uieustrual  discharges. 

par'-Id,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  paris,  genii,  paridis.] 

Sot.  (PI.):  Lmdley's  name  for  the  Trilliaceae 
(q.v.). 

par  i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  par(u»)  (q.v.);  fern. 

pi.  adj.  null.  -M/"'. J 

Ornith. :  Titmice ;  a  family  of  Turdifonn 
Perchers  (Insessores  Turdi formes).  Bill  short 
and  conical ;  upper  mandible  without  a  notch 
at  the  tip ;  nostrils  generally  concealed  by 
bristles  ;  tarsi  with  scales,  primary  quills  ten. 
Found  in  numbers  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  rarer  in  Africa,  and  wanting  in  Soul  h 
America,  Australia,  and  Oceanica.  Sub-fami- 
lies two,  Parimc  (Titmice  pro{>er)and  Sittitiai 
(Nuthatches).  The  latter  are  generally  made 
a  separate  family, 

par-I  dlg'-i  tate,  a.  [Lat.  par,  genit.  par  is 
=  equal,  and  Eng.  digitate.]  Having  aa  even 
number  of  fingers  and  toes. 

par  Id  in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  paris,  genit.  pari- 
d(is);  -in  (Chem:).'] 

Chem.  :  C6Hi0Os.  A  neutral  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  Paris  quad  r  (folia. 
It  crystallizes  in  shining  laminae,  forming 
when  dry  a  satiny  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  so  in  boiling 
water  and  in  proof  spirit.  It  is  decomposed 
by  hot  nitric  acid  and  by  potash.  [PARIS  (•-')•  J 

par' -Id-Si,  s.     [Eug.  parid(in) ;  snff.  -ol.] 

Chem. :  CggUjgOg.  A  substance  formed,  to- 
gether with  glucose,  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  paridin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  dilute 
alcohol. 

par'-J-es  (pi.  pa-ri  -et-es),  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
wall.] 

.{"lit.  £  Bot. :  The  inside  walls  of  any  cavity : 
as,  the  parities  of  the  cranium ;  the  parities 
of  a  capsule.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

pa-ri'  e"t  al,  a.  &  «.      [Lat.  parietalis,  from 


paries,  (renit.  parietis=  a  wall  ;  Fr.  parUtal; 
Sp.  parietal  ;  Ital.  parietale.] 

A.  A*  adjective: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  buildings  or  the  care  of 
them  ;  resident  within  the  walls  or  building* 
of  a  university  or  the  like.    (Amer.) 

tt  Technically; 

1.  Anat.  £  Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body.    (Owen.) 

2.  Bot.  (Of  placentas):  Attached  to  the  sides, 
as  distinguished  from  the  axis  of  an  ovary  01 
seed-vessel. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.)  :  The  parietal-bones  (q.v.). 
parietal-bones,  «.  /</. 

A  nat.  :  Two  bones  on  the  roof  of  the  skull. 
They  articulate  with  each  other  in  the  middle 
line,  and  are  bounded  in  front  by  the  frontal, 
behind  by  the  occipital  hone,  and  below  by 
the  temporal  or  sphenoid  bones.  They  are 
quadrilateral  plates,  convex  above,  and  con- 
cave below,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
top  of  the  skull. 

parietal-eye,  5.    [UNPAIRED-EYE.] 

pa  ri  c  tar-i-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat. 
parietarius  =  pertaining  to  walls;  on  which 
the  pellitory  often  grows.] 

Bot.  :  Pellitory;  a  genus  of  Urtlcacete. 
Leaves  alternate,  flowers  polygamous,  calyx 
four-cleft,  stamens  four,  filaments  transversely 
wrinkled  at  first  in  curves,  then  bending  back 
elastically  ;  style  filiform,  trtigma  penicillate, 
achene  shining,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  Know* 
species  eight.  [PELLITORY.] 

pa-ri'-e'-tar-*,  *  par-i-tor-le,  *.  [Fr.  j»- 
rietaire,  from  Lat  paries  (genit.  parietit)  =  a 
wall] 

Bot.  :  Wall-pellitory,  a  plant  of  the  gents 
Parietaria  (q.v.). 

"  Hit  forehed  dropped  a*  a  •tillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plamtaliie  or  of  paritorit,  ' 

Ckaucir:  C.  T.t  1M*. 

pa  ri'-ot-es,  i.  pk    [PARIES.] 

par  f-et'-Ic,  a.  (Eng.  pari*t(in)t  and  suit  -fc.] 
Derived  from  Parmelia  parietina. 

parletlc  acid,  s.    [CHRYSOPHAJCIC-ACH».I 

pa  n'-e'-tln,  ».  [Lat.  parietina,  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  a  species  of  Parmelia  (q.T.)0 

[USNIC'ACID.] 

*  pa-ri'-fit-ine,    t.      [Lat.    parUtina^old, 

fallen-down  walls,  ruins.]    A  piece  of  a  wall  ; 
a  ruin. 

"  Ruioea  of  such  bathes  found  in  this  island,  aroonoi 
thoM  parteti  net  aud  rubbish  of  old  R  0111*11  to  woe*,  — 
Burton  :  A  natomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  M8. 


-,  prtf.     [Lat.  paries,  genit.  parttt- 
(is);  o  connect.]    (See  compound.) 

parieto  mastold,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mnstoid  a»d 
to  the  parietal  bones.  There  is  a  park-to- 
mastoid  suture. 

parieto  -  splanchnic,  parieto  -  vis- 
ceral, a. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  that 
nervous  ganglion  which  supplies  the  walls  of 
the  mantle,  gills,  and  the  viscera  In  the 

higher  rnollusca. 

pa-rfl'-Uc,  o.  [Eng.  (sarsa)pari  H(o)  ;  4c.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  sarsapariila 
(q.v.). 

parlllic  acid,  s.    [SIHILACIK.] 
par  Im   par,  phr.    [Lat.]    Odd  or  even. 

pa  ri'-  nee,  t  par-I-a'-nse,  a.  pi.  [Lat.par(««) 
(q.v.);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Titmice  proper  ;  the  typical  sub- 
family of  Paiidse.  Bill  short,  straight,  taj-er- 
ing,  entire  or  very  slightly  notched  ;  lateral 
toes  unequal  ;  near  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
hind  toe,  which  is  large  and  strong.  They 
are  small  and  lively  birds,  seeking  their  food 
among  the  buds  of  trees,  where  they  Hud  and 
destroy  numerous  caterpillars,  &c. 

par  i  nor  i-um,  s.  [From  parinari,  the 
Guiana  name  of  Parinarium  excelsum,} 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysobplanacese.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  species  are  knowm. 
The  fruit  of  Parinarium  excelsum  is  the  Rough- 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t 
or.  wore,  wffli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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«klnned  and  Gray  Plum  of  Sierra  Leone.  It 
ti  eaten,  as  are  the  kernels  of  P.  campestrt  and 
P.  moatanum. 

par' -ing,    *  pair'  -  fog,  pr.  par.,  a.(  &  «. 

'PAKE,  V,] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  sharing  off  the  ex- 
tremities or  surface. 

"  That  defeat  of  this  great  master  wan  but  like  *,he 
•having  of  his  I  want,  or  the  pairing  of  his  nails."— 
Bowell  '  i.-tter*.  bk.  I..  {  1,  let  86. 

2.  That  which  is   pared  or  shaved  off;  a 

clipping;  the  rind. 

"The  women  bore 
The  parinyt  forth  ;  and  all  the  rlutter'd  gore." 

Chapman:  tiomer;  Odyttny  xzll, 

JL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of 
paring  or  shaving  off  the  surface  of  grass  land 
for  tillage  ,  that  which  is  pared  off. 

"In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  with  ttie  ;«irtnj/j  raise  your  hills  high,  aiid  enlarge 
their  breadth."— Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

2.  Bookbinding :  Thinning  the  leather  to- 
wards its  edge  so  as  to  prevent  a  square  pro- 
jection at  its  terminating  edge. 

IT  Paring  and  burning: 

Agric. :  The  operation  of  paring  off  the  sur- 
face of  old  worn-out  grass-lands,  and  burning 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  which  act  as  a 
powerful  manure ;  and  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  insects,  &c. 

paring-chisel,  s.  A  joiner's  chisel  hav- 
ing the  basil  on  one  side,  used  in  fitting  and 
finishing;  not  differing  essentially  from  a 
flrmer-cnisel  (q.v.). 

paring-knife,  *. 

1.  A  knife  used  by  wood-turners  and  others 
for  roughing  out  work  ;  it  has  a  hook  at  one 
end  passing  through  an  eye-bolt  in  the  block, 
allowing  considerable  freedom  of  motion  ;  the 
block  is  secured  to  a  lathe  or  work-bench  by 
screw  attachment. 

2.  A  knife  used  for  peeling  fruit,  having  a 
guard  to  regulate  the  depth  of  cut. 

3.  A  farrier's  hoof-paring  tool. 

4.  Surg. :  A  knife  used   in  removing  the 
cuticle  or  ragged  edges  of  parts  which  are  to 
be  placed  in  apposition  that  they  may  grow 
together. 

paring  machine,   t.     A   key-grooving 

machiue, 

paring-plough,  *. 

Husbandry :  A  plough  for  cutting  sods  or 
turfs  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  a  sod- 
plough. 

paring  scissors,  s. 

Surg,  '  Scissors  for  trimming  the  edges  of 
wounds,  or  freshening  the  edges  of  fistulous 
openings  in  order  that  they  may  grow  to- 
gether when  brought  in  appositionand  secured. 

"  par-in-gal.  a.    [Anglo-Norman.]    Equal. 

par'  I  pas'-SU,  pftr.  [Lat.]  With  equal  pace, 
steps,  or  progress.  In  law,  a  term  signifying 
equally,  in  proportion  ;  without  undue  pre- 
ference ;  said  especially  of  the  creditors  of  an 
insolvent  estate,  who,  with  certain  exceptions, 
are  en  titled  to  payment  of  their  debts  in  shares 
proportioned  to  their  respective  claims. 

par-f-pin'-nate,  a.  [Lat  par,  genit.  paris 
—  equal,  and  Eng.  pinnate.] 

Bot.  (O/  a  lea/,  Ac.) :  Equally  pinnated  ; 
pinnated  without  a  terminal  leaflet  or  a  ten- 
dril. Example,  the  leaf  of  the  tuberous  vetch. 

par -is  (1),  *.  fl-At.  par, genit.  paris=  equal, 
fiom  the  regular  quaternary  arrangement  in 
the  i tarts  of  the  llower.] 

Bot.  :  Herb  Paris ;  a  genus  of  Trilliacepe 
(Limlley)  of  Lilmceie,  trite  Trillidete  (Sir  John 
Hooker).  Rout-stock  stout,  sej-als  and  petals 
three  to  five,  narrow,  patent,  or  reflexed ; 
stamens,  six  to  twelve ;  l>erry,  three  to  five- 
celled.  Known  species  two  or  three.  [HERB- 

PARIS  ] 

Pfcr'-ls  (2),  s.     [From  the  Parisii,  the  Latin 

name  of  the  original  inhabitants.] 

Gtog.  :  The  capital  of  France. 

Paris  basin,  s, 

Geol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  lying  in 


a  cavity  or  depression  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
under  and  around  Paris.  The  Tertiaries  of  the 
Paris-basin  are  many  of  them  richly  fossilif- 
erous.  [PARIS-GYPSUM.] 

t  Sometimes,  as  by  M.  Hebert,  the  term 
Paris-basin  is  made  to  include  also  the  Chalk 
in  which  the  Tertiaries  lie.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep., 
1872,  ii.  104.) 

Paris-blue,  s. 

Chem. :  A  bright  blue  colouring  matter, 
obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  stannic 
chloride. 

*  Paris-candle,  s.    A  large  wax  candle. 
Paris-gypsum,  s. 

Cieol. :  Gypsum  belonging  to  the  Lacustrine 
gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  It  is  a  granu- 
lar crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the 
associated  marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile 
shells  and  the  skeletons  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Of  the  last  about  fifty  species  have 
been  found,  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  perisso- 
dactyle  Ungulata.  It  was  from  this  forma- 
tion that  Cuvier  obtained  the  bones  the  study 
of  which  did  so  much  to  found  the  science  of 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

Paris-lake,  s.    [CARMINE-LAKE.] 

Paris-red,  ••=. 

Chan. :  Finely  divided  ferric  oxide,  used  for 
polishing  optical  glasses,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  «c. 

*  Par  -is  (3),  *.    [See  compound.] 

*  Paris-garden,  s.     A  bear-garden ;  a 
noisy  disorderly  place ;   in  reference  to  the 
bear-garden  kept  by  Robert  de  Paris,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II. 

par  ish,  *  par  isch.  *  par  ischo,  *  par 
ysh,  *  par-yshe,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  paroissc,  from 
Lat.  paroRtia=  an  ecclesiastical  district,  a 
parish  ;  Gr.  impoixia  (paroikia)  =  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  parish,  from  ITO/XUKCK  (paroikoa)  = 
neighbouring  :  iropa  (para)  =  beside,  and 
OIKO?  (oi/Vrt.s)=;i  house;  Sp.  parroquia;  Ital. 
parrocchia.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 
1  of  the  parith  ank'd  relief." 

Wordsworth:  The  Latt  of  tit*  Flock. 

2.  In  America:  An  ecclesiastical    society, 
not  bounded  by  territorial  limits,  but  com- 
posed of  those  persons  who  chose  to  unite 
under  the  charge  of  a  particular  priest,  clergy- 
man, or  minister ;  a  congregation. 

IL  Eccles.  &  Law:  That  circuit  of  ground 
committed  to  the  care  of  one  parson  or  vicar, 
or  other  minister  having  permanent  cure  of 
souls.  (Wharton.) 

H  The  origin  of  parishes  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
some  l«lieve  they  were  of  civil,  but  the  ma- 
jority that  they  were  of  ecclesiastical  origin. 
Christianity  established  itself  first  at  the 
leading  centres  of  populations,  whence  it  put 
forth  missionary  efforts  in  every  direction. 
Many  subordinate  churches  in  each  place  thus 
arose  around  the  mother  church,  and  tended 
slowly  to  become  more  independent,  having 
assigned  to  them  a  district  within  which  to 
operate,  after  which  financial  endowments 
would  follow.  Many  lords  of  manors  built 
and  endowed  churches  for  tbeir  dependents, 
and  to  this  day  manors  and  parishes  are  in 


gradually  parcelled  out  into  smaller  portions 
these  latter  began  to  be  called  parishes.  Cain- 
den  says  that  England  was  divided  into  parishes 
by  Hon<>rius,  the  second  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (circ.  A. p.  630),  but  Selden  has  shown  that 
long  after  this  the  clergy  lived  in  common,  anj 
wore  not  separately  located  in  parishes.  Betle, 
about  A.D.  700,  mentions  the  lay  foundation  of 
parishes,  and  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  laws 
of  Kin'^  Edgar  (A.D.  970).  Mr.  Tnpley,  F.G.S. 
(toe.  tit.)  gives  topographical  reasons  for  be- 
lieving— 

"  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  oritrfn  of  manors 
or  p.-m-iiii-n  as  ML"|I.  tiii-v  both  d«|Mttd  UJMU  still  older 
divMiiius  of  the  land,  and  ttiat  these  were  not  formed 
by  the  arbitrary  act  of  church  or  king,  but  resulted 
necessarily  fmtn  the  great  phvaical  features  of  the 
country."—  Brit.  Aaoc.  Rep.  (1872).  H.  197. 

By  the  time  of  Pnpe  Nicholas's  taxation 
(A.D.  1288)  the  country  parishes  were  settled 
as  they  remained  till  the  Reformation.  In 


1520  there  were  9,047 ;  and  in  1884  in  England 
abuut  13,500.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
no  civil  parishes,  except  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. A  church  district  frequently  bears  this 
title. 

An  English  parish  is  not  merely  an  eccle- 
siastical division,  it  IB  also  an  area  for  local 
government  in  matters  civil,  and  is  the  smallest 
unit  recognized  for  that  purpose.  For  its 
officers,  see  Par  ish -officers.  Of  these  the  over- 
seers impose  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  maintaining  the  roads,  the  police,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  &c.  In  some  cases  tb« 
parish  is  self-governed  for  certain  of  these 
purposes,  but  more  generally  it  forms  part  of 
a  union  (q.v.).  [QUOAD  SACRA.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish ;  connected 
with  a  parish  ;  parochial :  as,  a  parish  church, 
parish  records,  &c. 

2.  Maintained    by,   or   dependent  on,  the 
parish. 

"  The  ghost  and  the  parith  girl  are  eutin  new  cha- 
racters.' —day. 

parish-apprentices,  s.  pi.  Apprentices 
bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  parishes  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish,  being  the  children  of 
persons  unable  to  maintain  them. 

parish-child,  s.  A  child  brought  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish ;  a  panper  child. 

parish-clerk,  s. 

Eccles. :  An  official  appointed  by  the  Incum- 
bent to  assist  in  various  duties,  for  which, 
though  not  clerical,  he  is  responsible.  His 
remuneration  consists  partly  of  a  salary,  paid 
by  the  parish,  and  partly  by  a  portion  of  the 
fees,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  belong,  in 
law,  to  the  incumbent.  In  many  large  parishes 
one  of  the  curates  is  appointed  to  this  office, 
and  is  called  "the  Clerk  in  Orders."  The 
nominal  duties  are  then  performed  by  a 
deputy. 

parish  officers,  *.  pi.     Churchwarden*, 

overseers,  and  constables. 

parish-priest,  *. 

1.  A  clergyman  who  holds  a  parish  as  a 
benefice.      He  may  be  either  a  rector  or  a 
vicar.    The  title  is  confined  in  Ireland  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  a  parish. 

2.  A  title  often  applied  to  any  clerxrnan 
regarded  in  his  pastoral  character,  rather  thai 
in  that  of  a  preacher. 

parish-register,  *.  A  book  in  which 
all  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  that  occur  in 
the  parish  are  registered.  They  are  i*  fee 
charge  of  the  incumbent 

parish-top,  s.    [TOWN -TOP.] 

'  par  ish  -en,  *  par  is  schen.  t.     [O.  Fr. 

paroissien,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  parochianus.}  A 
parishioner  (q.v.).  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  484.) 

*  par'-ish-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  parish ;  •ing.']  A 
hamlet  or  small  village  adjoining  and  belong- 
ing to  a  parish.  (Halliuvll.) 

'  pa  rlsh  Ion  al,     *  pa  rish'-lon  all.  «. 

[Mid.  Eng.  parishen  —  a  parishioner ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  paro- 
chial. 

"They  intend  only  to  nigntfle   paritMonatl 
ings."— lip.  Hall:   Itofenct  of  ffumbl* 


pa  rfsh  Ion  cr,  •  pa  rfsh'-Sn-er,  s.  [Mid. 

JBnj».  parishen;  -er.]  '  One  who  belongs  to  • 
parish. 

"  The  pnriAonert  are  not  exciued  before  God.  by 

the  blindnesae  and  weaknes  of  thr  priest."— Lmtimer  : 

Sermon*. 

Pa-rfs'-K-an,  a.  &  s.    (Fr.  Pariiim.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paris  or  ita 

inhabitants. 
B.  As  subst. :  A   native  or  inbabitaat  of 

Paris. 

Parisian  gold-colonred  alloy.  «.  A 

factitiuus  gold. 

Parisian  white-metal,  s.  AB  alloy 
composed  of  copper,  69'8  parts;  line.  ••*; 
nickel,  19-8;  cadmium,  4  7. 

*  par  Is  schen,  >.    [PARISHEK.] 

Pa  ris'-lHsnne,  >.    [Fr.]    A  female  nitnw  or 
inhabitant  of  Paris. 

p«.r  I  site,  ».     [After  J.  J.  Paris ;  sti*.  -ttt 
V(Min.).] 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph 
-tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slouft  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d 
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liin. :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals 
associated  with  emerald,  at  the  emerald  mine; 
of  Muso.  New  Granada.  Crystallization  hexa 
gonal ;  hardness,  4-5 ;  sp.  gr.  4-35  ;  lustre 
vitreous,  pearly  to  resinous  on  cleavage 
planes ;  colour,  brownish  ;  streak,  yellowish 
white;  translucent.  Compos.:  carbonic  acid 
24-5 ;  protoxide  of  cerium,  40'3  ;  protoxiile  o 
iuithanum,  10'2  ;  protoxide  of  didymium 
10-4;  fluoride  of  calcium,  14-6=100,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula 

(CeO,LaO,DiO)COs+KCaCe)F. 

•  par  -.-aol'-A-gy,  s.  [Or.  trip.o-0,  (pnrtsos) 
=  nearly  equal ;  suff.  -ology.  The  use  of  equi- 
vocal or  ambiguous  language. 

par'-ss-tfrph-nln, ».  [Eng.  paria  (1) ; 
«(«:),  and  sutf.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chen. :  CaaHgjOjs.  A  bitter  substance  con- 
tained, together  with  paridin,  in  the  leaves  of 
furii  tiuodrijblia.  It  is  an  amorphous  mass, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  resolved  by  boiling 
into  glucose  and  paridin. 

par-1-syl-lab-rc.    par-.-Byl-lab'-lo- 

•1.  a.  (Lat.  par  =  equal,  and  Eng.  tyllabic, 
•tUubical ;  Fr.  paruylbibique.]  Having  equal 
or  like  syllables ;  applied  to  those  nouns  in 
inflected  languages  which  hare  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and 
the  oblique  cases. 

pa  rit  1-um  (or  t  as  sh),  «.  [Latinised  from 
the  Malabar  name.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Hibisceae,  sometimes 
merged  in  Hibiscus.  Paritium  tiliactum  fur- 
nislies  a  good  flbre  used  for  mats,  ropes,  Ac, 
P.  eUilum,  the  Mountain  Mohoe  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  is  a  flue  tree  yielding  a  greenish-blue 
timber,  which  is  largely  employed  in  Jamaica 
for  cabinet-making. 

*  p&r'-I-tor,  *  par-1-tour,  s.    [An  abbrey. 
of  apparitor  (q.v.).J    Au  apparitor. 

*  par-1  tor-le,    t.      [Fr.    parietain.]      The 
plant  parietary  or  pellitory. 

par'-I-ty,  ».  [Fr.  paritt,  from  Lat.  paritatem, 
ace.  of  pantos  =  equality  :  par  =  equal ;  Sp. 
paridad;  Ital.  parita.}  The  quality  or  state 
ef  being  equal ;  equality ;  close  correspond- 
ence ;  analogy. 


"Their  agreement  In  essential  characters  mskcs 
ratlier  an  Ideutlty  tli  — 
Of  Iwnatuiriy,  ch.  X 


u>      I     IIL.1V1IU      klljuncbcra      HIBKr* 

then  s  parity."— Glanvtil :  Vanity 


park,  •  parchc,  s.  [A  contract,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
parrok  (A.8.  pearroc),  now  spelt  paddock 
(q.v.) ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael. poire ;  Wei. park.parwg ; 
Bret,  park;  Dut.  perk;  8w.  &  Dan.  park; 
Ger.  fferch;  FT.  pare;  Ital.  porco;  Sp.  parque; 
Low  Lat.  parent.] 
i  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  considerable  extent  of  pasture   and 
woodland  surrounding  or  adjoining  a  mansion, 
and  used  for  purposes  of  recreation  or  the 
grazing  of  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

"  While  to  the  park  I  sing,  the  lisfuing  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear." 

WaUer :  At  fentfturtt. 

2,  A  piece  of  ground,  of  any  size,  in  or  close 
to  a  town,  and  open  to  the  public  for  pur- 
poses  of  recreation,  pleasure,    or   exercise, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  au- 
thority. 

*  S.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  for  tillage 
or  pasture ;  a  cultivated  held ;  a  paddock. 
(SeofcA.) 

*  4.  A  large  net  placed  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is  next  the 
shore,  and  is  left  dry  by  tlie  ebb  of  the  tide. 
(HMyband.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"A  port  is  an  enclueed  ebaee,  extending  only  over 
•  man  I  own  (rounds.  The  part,  indeed,  properly 
Bljmifieaan  enclosure;  but  yet  it  U  not  every  eonunun 
field  or  common  which*  gentleman  pleases  to  surround 
with  a  wall  or  paling,  or  to  stock  with  a  herd  of  deer, 
that  is  thereby  constituted  a  leiwl  park;  (or  the 
kings  jrant,  or  at  lea»t  immemorial  prescription  is 
necessary  to  make  it  so."—  aiaclutvnt:  Cammeniaria, 
ok.  it.,  ch.  a. 

^A  park  differs  from  a  chace  in  being  in- 
closed, while  the  latter  is  always  open  and 
from  a  forest  in  not  having  peculiar  courts  and 
officers  or  laws. 

2.  Mil. :  The  space  occupied  by  the  animals, 
waggons,  pontoons,  and  materials  of  all  kind, 
whether  of  powder,  ordnance  stores,  hospital 
stores,  provisions,  &c.,  when  brought  toge- 
ther ;  also  the  objects  themselves  :  as,  a  park 
of  waggons,  a  park  of  artillery,  &c. 


(U)  (1)  Engineer  park  : 

Mil.  :  The  whole  equipment  of  stores,  tools 
Ac.,  belonging  to  the  engineer  branch  of  ai 
army ;  also  the  sj»ace  occupied  by  these,  an 
the  camp  of  the  officers  and  men. 

(2)  Park  o/ artillery: 

MU.  :  The  train  of  artillery,  with  carriages 
cannon,  ammunition,  lie.,  which  accompanies 
an  army  Into  the  field ;  also  the  space  occu 
pied  by  such  train. 

(3)  Park  of  provision*  : 

Mil. :  The  plac-e  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  for  the  sale  of  provisions ;  the 
place  where  the  bread-waggons  are  stationed 

park-hack,  >.  A  hack  for  riding  hi  a 
public  park. 

park  keeper,  i.  One  who  has  the 
charge  or  custody  of  a  park. 

"All  that  the  Qneen  could  do  was  to  order  the 

part.iewwr.nottoa.liijil  K,r  John  s*ain  within  the 
gates.  —Macaulnr    Uia.  ens/.,  ch.  xviT 

park-phaeton,  >.  A  small,  low  carriage 
for  use  in  parks. 

park,  •  par-rok,  ».t  &  t    [PARK,  «.) 

A*  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  inclose  In  a  park. 

"  How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  In  a  pale." 

Skoiesp. .  1  Heart  IV..  IT.  «. 

*  8.  To  inclose  or  shut  up  in  any  way. 

"  Y.porro*ed  in  pnwes,  the  person  hit  knoweth." 
Piert  FlHuhmitn,  C.  rtL  144. 

S.  To  collect  together  and  mass  in  a  sem- 
paet  body :  as,  To  park  artillery. 

"  B.  Intrant. :  To  walk  or  ride  about  in  a 
public  park.  (Brooke :  Love  <t  Vanity.) 

par'  ka,  ».  [Etym.  not  apparent ;  possibly 
from  a  proper  name.] 

Palnxnt.  :  A  hypothetic  genus  erected  for 
the  reception  of  certain  berry-like  bodies 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 
They  have  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Parka  decipirne,  and  are  proliably  the  eggs  of 
large  Eurypterids.  (EURYPTERIDA.) 

park'  bano,  s.    [Eng.  park,  and  bane.} 
Sot. :  Aconitum  theriophonum. 

•park'er,  "park  are,  •  parcoure, 
*  park  ere,  s.  [Eng.  par*  ;  -er.]  A  park- 
keeper. 

"  Santls  in  the  deTels  name !  said  the  p»rkere." 

Xeltifuia  Antkfuet.  ii.  1VL 

par-ker'-I-a,  j.  [Named  after  Wm.  Kitchen 
Parker,  a  writer  on  Foraminifera  for  the  H»v 
Society.) 

Palaxmt. :  According  to  Carpenter  a  genus 
of  Imperforate  Foraminifera,  occurring  in  the 
Upper  Oreensand  of  Britain  in  the  form  of 
spheres,  sometimes  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 
According  to  Carter  Parkeria  is  a  Hydrozoon, 
allied  to  the  recent  Hydractinia. 

park'-or-Bhlp,  «.  [Eng.  parlor;  -thip.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  park-keeper. 

"  If  a  man  grant  by  his  deeds  to  another  the  office 
of  parktrxhip  ot  a  park  .  .  .  the  estate  which  he  liatn 
In  the  office  in  upon  condition  in  law  .  .  .  that  the 
Darker  shall  well  and  lawfully  keep  the  park.'— 
Nelson  :  Lawt  qf  EngUttd  cone,  Gome,  p.  194.  (ed.  1736J. 

parkes'-Ine,  i.  [Named  after  Its  inventor, 
Mr,  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingliam  ;  suff. 
-ine.  (Chem.)~\  A  substance  made  from  castor- 
oil  and  trichloride  of  sulphur,  and  shown  by 
Mr.  Parkes  at  the  Exhibition  in  1862.  He 
Intended  it  to  be  used  for  door-handles,  book- 
covers,  picture  frames,  &c.,  but  it  did  not 
answer  his  expectations,  and  it  is  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  now. 

wrk'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  Mungo  Park  (1771- 
1805),  the  African  explorer.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parkiea;  (q.v.). 
The  seeds  of  Parkia  africana,  the  African 
Locust-tree,  are  roasted  like  coffee,  bruised, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  in  water ;  they  are 
then  washed  and  pounded,  the  powder  being 
ma<le  into  cakes  which  are  a  sauce  for  meat ; 
the  farinaceous  matter  around  the  seeds  is 
made  into  a  pleasant  drink,  or  Into  a  sweet- 
meat. P.  Insignls,  a  tree  growing  in  Marta- 
ban,  exudes  a  red  resin. 

ar-kJ-e'-se,  >.  rL   [Mod.  Lat  porti(o);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  •«£.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Mimoseie  (q.  v.). 

park  In  so -nl  a,  t.  [Named  after  John 
Parkinson,  a  London  apothecary,  author  of 
the  Theatrum  Botanicum.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eiu-iesalpiniese.  - 

arnia  aculeata,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Jeru- 
salem  Thorn,  with  bipinnate  leaves  with  small 
leaflets,  is  a  native  of  America  but  is  culti- 
vated as  a  hedge-tree  in  India  (especially  in 
Madras),  and  In  other  hot  countries.  It 
yields  a  beautiful  white  flbre  which  has  been 
recommended  for  paper-making,  but  must  be 
mixed  with  other  more  tenacious  fibres.  In 
the  Punjab  the  small  branches  are  given  to 
goats  for  fodder. 

"  park'-Ish,  n.  [Eng.  park;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  park  ;  parklike. 

"A  disciple  of  Kent  had  the  crn«lty  to  render  this 
splendid  old  mansion  .  .  .  more  purtM,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  lt-"-Soo«.-  fro*  Warlu  (.d.  !»»-«). 
vol.  xii..  p.  97. 

park  -lea  vef,  ».  pi    [Eng.  park,  and  leave*.} 
Bot.  :  Hypericum  Androsiemmn. 

park'  like,  a.  [Eng.  park,  and  like.}  Re- 
sembling  a  park. 

"•Tracts  of  grass  Interspersed  here  and  there  In 
port/tie  fashion  with  clumps  of  trees.  "-AaUv  TeU- 
frap*.  March  t.  lew. 

•par^  Ian9e,  -par  le-ance,  "par  Icnoc. 

a.  [O.  Kr.,  from  parlant,  pr.  par.  of  purler  — 
to  speak.]  Conversation,  ulk,  discourse,  con- 
ference. 

"  To  drown  his  yolce  that  doth  for  parltanef  come  ' 
Be  I/mod  :  four  Prentice*.  L  L 

^  fit  common  parlance  :  In  ordinary  language, 
in  the  ordinary  or  usual  mode  of  speech. 

*  par-lant,  *.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  parler  =  to 
speak.)  One  who  speaks,  discusses,  or  dis- 
courses. 

parlc,  i.    [PARLEY.] 
1.  Speech.    (Scotch.) 

"A  tocher's  nae  word  In  a  true  lover's  part*. 
But.  sire  me  my  love,  ami  a  fig  for  the  war!'  I" 
Burnt  :  Jre?  o'  the  MUl 

"  2.  A  conference  with  a  view  to  coming  to 
an  agreement  ;  a  parley. 

•'The  great  Turke  sent  to  hare  a  communication 
and  part*."—  Sacklui/t  :  Fiti/agei,  II.  «0. 

'parle,  v.i.  [PARLE,  ».]  To  talk,  to  con- 
verse, to  speak  ;  to  enter  into  a  conference  ; 
to  parley. 

"They  began  to  port,  upon  composition.--  Kortltt 

Pltttarclt,  p.  17». 

1  par'-  le  cue,  par  ley-cue,  v.t,  or  <.  [Fr. 
parler  d  ipieut  =  to  speak  at  the  tail.)  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  recapitulate,  as  the 
minister  of  a  congregation,  the  substance  of 
the  addresses  given  by  his  brother-ministera 
who  have  come  to  help  him. 

par'-le  cue,  par'-ley-cue,  «.  [PARLECDB, 
t>.]  A  recapitulation  of  discourses  previously 
delivered. 

*  parle  ment,  i.  [Fr.  =  speaking  ;  poria'  = 
to  speak.)  [PABLIAMEST.) 

1.  A  conference,  a  consultation. 

"  He  cent  to  hU  ban-oils  a  par/em*ti*  to  hold." 

Robert  d*  Brunnt,  p.  2(4 

2.  A  place  for  conference  or  consultation. 

parlesy,  •  parlesl,  *  parlesyo,  s.  [PAB- 
ALYSIS.J  Paralysis,  palsy. 

"  The  purled  has  his  a  side.- 

Cursor  Mundi,  11.817. 

pai'-ley,  ».i.  [Fr.  parler  =  to  speak.]  PAR- 
LEY, «.) 

"  1.  To  talk,  to  speak,  toconverse,  to  confer. 
"He  parfcyi  with  her  a  while,  as  imtgitiliiv.  she 
would   adrtse    hlui   to   proceed."—  Braami:    Vu  at, 


2.  To  confer  with  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to 
COulug  to  an  agreement  or  arrangement,  as 
on  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  surrender 
of  a  fort,  the  cessation  of  arms,  &c. 

"  They  an  at  band,  to  parley  or  to  fight." 

xhatcttp.  :  Kiny  Jomn,  tL 

parley-voo,  ».i.  [Fr.  parlex-vout  =  Do 
you  speak  (English,  French,  &c.)»j  To  speak 
a  foreign  language,  espec.  French.  (Slang.) 

M  Orlmadng.  and  what  sailors  call  parlfy.vooinff." 
•VaMesss;  Ingotdtiy  Leg.  ;  Saj/mant  [tag, 

par1  -ley,    «.       [Fr.    parler  =  speech,     talk; 

parler  =  to  speak,  from  Low  Lat.  parabola  = 
=  to  discourse,  to  talk,  parabola  =a  talking, 
from  Lat.  parabola  =a  parable(q.v.).]  (PAL- 
AVER, PAROLE.)  A  discourse,  a  discussion; 
a  conference  or  consultation  ;  specif.,  a  con- 
ference between  enemies  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  an  arrangement  or  agreement  on 
some  point,  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  &c. 

"  Without  further  qtie-tiun  er  ;>«rfoy  " 

:  Milet  OtandiA.  Ir. 


ttte,  ttt,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tather ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  •  go.  pit, 
•r.  wore,  w9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mut«,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   IB,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•J  To  beat  (or  sound)  a  parley:  To  beat  a 
drum  or  sound  a  trumpet  as  the  signal  of  a 
desire  to  hold  a  parley  or  conference  with  an 
enemy. 

par -Ha  me nt,  *  par-la-ment,  'par-le- 
nient, "  parliament,  s.  It V.  partenunt  = 
» speaking,  a  parleying,  a  supreme  court,  from 
parler=io  speak;  Low  Lat.  parliammtum ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pOfitUMfttfk] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  conference,  a  discussion. 

"  First  they  belde  heriwrH-intrtU." 

flomaunt  of  the  ROM, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"A  parliament,  sty  principled,  will  aiuk 
Ail  ancient  aohuyli  -if  t-inpire  In  disgrace, 

t'OMrt? .-  On  Public  Alfttirt. 

3.  A  meeting  of  persons  for  conference  or 
deliberation,  espec.,  an  assembly  to  deli  berate 
on  and  determine  affairs  of  state  ;  a  national 
assembly,  a  general  council. 

"  They  made  requeat  that  it  might  be  lawful!  fur 
them  to  aotnmeu  a  pnrlament  of  Gallia  at  a  certain 
daye."— Goldittffe:  Uiriar,  fol.  ?- 

*  4.  In  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
one  of  several  judicial  courts  of  the  country. 

5.  Gingerbread  in  small  thin  hard  cakes. 
"Crtsp  partUmentt  with  lollywops." 

J  t  H.  Smith :  Rejected  Addreuft. 

IL  Technically : 

I.  Uist. :  Blackstone  says  that  the  first  use 
of  the  French  word  parlement,  to  signify  a 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  was  under  Louis 
VII.  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  With  this  view  Littre  essentially 
agrees. 

(1)  The  English  Parliament.    [(2.)] 

(2)  The  Imperial  Parliament :    The  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
«nd  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.    It  arose 
long  prior  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  as 
the  English  Parliament.    The  first  use  of  the 
•word  parliament  in  the  statutes  of  England 
Is  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute   of  West- 
minster, A.D.  1272.    The  germ  of  the  institu- 
tion existed,  however,  long  before  the  name 
arose.    Each  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  or  octarchy,  seems  to  have  had  its 
wittena-gemote,    or    meeting    of   wise    men, 
•which,  on  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms, 
became  united  into  one  great  assembly  or 
council.     In  Edward  the  Confessor's  law  de 
Apibus,  a  tenth  is  confirmed  to  the  Church 
by  the  king,  the  barons,  and  the  people.    The 
laws  and  charters  of  the  early  Norman  kings 
mention  only  abbots,  barons,  &c.     In  1176 
there  waa  a  council  of  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
Inights,  and  men.    Writs  A.D.  1268  are  still 
extant  summoning  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses to  Parliament.    The  statute  2  Edward 
II.  (1322)  recognises  Parliament  as  having  for 
some  time  existed,  and  with  a  constitution 
essentially  the  same  as  now.     The  powers  of 
Parliament  are  very  great.    Not  merely  can 
it  destroy  any  ministry,  it  can  alter,  and  has 
in  fact  altered,  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
At  the  Reformation  it  transferred  property  en- 
joyed by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  altered  the 
national  religion,  endowing  Protestantism  with 
money  given  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes. 
Parliament  is  called  together  by  the  sovereign, 
who  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  opens  the  proceedings  by  the  delivery  of 
*  speech,  e'ther   personally  or  by  deputy. 
Each  house  can  adjourn,  but  neither  can  be 
prorogued  except  by  the  sovereign.      Each 
judges   of  Its  own   privileges.     Members  of 
both  houses  are  free  from  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment on  civil  actions,  but  their  property  can 
be  seized  for  debt.     No  quorum  is  needed  for 
the    transaction   of  business    in   the  Upper 
House;  forty  is  the  quorum  In  the  Lower. 
[FRANCHISE-BILL,  COMMONS,  LORDS,  REFORM.] 

(3)  French  Parliament :  A  parliament  arising 
•bout  937.     It  met  at  different  places.     In 
1190  Philip  Augustus  instituted  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.     In  1302  it  was  divided  into 
three  chambers.     It  was  suppressed  in  1771, 
revived  in  1774,  demanded  a  meeting  of  the 
States-General  in  1787,  and  was  superseded 
by  the  National  Assembly  Nov.  8,  1789.     A 
French  parliament  still  exists,  but  not  the 
came. 

(4)  Irish  Parliament :  A  parliament  held  In 
Ireland  when  it  was  an  independent  country. 
In  1295  writs  for  knights  of  the  shires  were 
issncd.     It  met  for  the  last  time  on  Aug.  2, 
1800,  the  union  with  Great  Britain  having  ter 
miiiated  its  existence.    [PARNELLITE.! 


(5)  Scottish  Parliament :  A  parliament  held 
In  Scotland  when  it  was  an  independent 
country.  It  has  been  traced  back  to  a  council 
held  at  Scoiie  under  the  auspices  of  John 
Balliol,  in  1292.  There  was  but  a  single 
house,  conaiating  of  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  occasionally  with  burgesses.  Having 
passed  the  Act  of  Union  with  England  on 
Jan.  16,  1707,  its  last  meeting  took  place  on 
April  22  of  that  year. 

(6)  In  the  United  States  the  term  Congress 
has  been  adopted  for  the  national  legislative 
body,  instead  of  Parliament. 

*  Parliament  Christmas,  *.  A  name 
sometimes  givtn  to  Christmas-day,  on  the 
change  from  the  old  style  to  the  new. 

parliament-heel, *. 

Naut. :  The  position  of  a  ship  when  careened. 

par  lia  -ment  -al,  *  par-lJa-  ment  all, 
a.  [Eng.  parliament;  -al.\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  parliament ;  parliamentary. 

"  Such  parliamentttll  notes  &  proceeding.  as  then 
were  practised  by  parliament  In  this  kings  time."— 
Fox  :  Martyr  i,  p.  471. 

par-lia-mSn-tar'-I-an,  o.  A  «.  [Eng.  par- 
liament ;  -arian.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  party  known 
as  parliamentarians ;   supporting  the  side  of 
the  parliament  against  Charles  i. 

"  The  severities  of  the  parliamentarian  visitors  In 
1648."—  Wood :  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  IL 

B.  As  substantive  : 

bng.  Hist. :  One  of  those  who  supported 
the  side  of  the  parliament  against  Charles  I. 
in  the  Civil  War. 

"  In  defence  of  Charles  and  the  chastity  of  hii  queen 
against  the  tiarlidrnentariani."—  Walpofa:  Anted,  of 
faint.,  vol.  £,  ch.  ii. 

par-lta-men'-ta-ry^a.  [Fr.  parlementaire ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  partamentario.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parliament :  as,  par- 
liamentary authority,  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. 

2.  Enacted,  ordained,  or  done  by  parlia- 
ment. 

"  Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  aota  or  constitutions, 
made  In  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons." — 
Hale :  Oriff.  of  Mankind. 

&  According  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
usages  of  parliament,  or  of  legislative  bodies. 

4.  Fit  for  parliament,  or  a  legislative  as- 
sembly :  as,  parliamentary  language. 

parliamentary-agent,  s.  A  person, 
usually  a  solicitor,  whose  profession  is  to 
promote  or  oppose  the  passing  of  private 
bills  through  parliament,  and  to  manage  other 
private  business  in  parliament. 

parliamentary  -  committee,  s.     A 

committee  of  members  of  either  house  of 
parliament,  to  which  is  referred  the  inquiry 
into  matters  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
inquired  into  by  the  whole  house  by  examin- 
ing witnesses.  All  private  bills,  and  such 
public  bills  as  the  house  may  determine,  are 
referred  to  committees  of  either  house  for  in- 
quiry, before  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  houses. 

parliamentary-train,  *.  A  train  which, 
by  enactment  of  parliament,  every  railway 
company  is  obliged  to  run  at  least  once  a  day 
each  way,  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class 
passengers  at  the  charge  of  not  more  than 
one  penny  per  mile. 

*  par-Ua-mSn-teer',  *.    [Eng.  parliament ; 
-eer.]    A  parliamentarian  (q.v.). 

"  AM  (one  excepted)  proved  icalous  parliament  eert 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  1642."—  Wood: 
AtAena  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

par'-line,  s.  [Eng,  par,  and  line.]  The  mean 
or  normal  line  of  a  barometer  for  a  given 
station. 

*  par  lish,  a.    [PARLOUS.] 

par' -lor,  pay-lour,  *par  ler,  *par- 
lur,  a.  [0.  Fr.  parleor,  (Fr.  partotr),  from 
parUr  —  to  speak. 

1.  The  room  or  apartment  in  a  convent  In 
which  the  inmates  are  permitted  to  meet  and 
converse  with  their  friends  and  visitors. 

2.  In  the  United  States  usually  the  room 
used  for  the  reception  of  company,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  living  or  sitting- 
room  of  the  family.    In  England  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  sitting-room,  and  the  room  for 
reception  is  called  the  drawing-room.    The  term 
drawing-room  is  being  adopted  in  the  United 
States. 


3.  A  room  In  taverns  and  the  like,  Wept 
more  private  and  more  select  than  the  tap- 
room, in  which  customers  can  sit  down  and 
converse  sociably  while  partaking  of  refresh- 
ment. 

parlor-boarder,  «.  A  boarder  who 
dines  with  the  family ;  a  pupil  in  a  school 
who  has  meals  with  the  teacher's  family. 

parlor -car  or  drawing-room 
Oar,  «.  A  railroad  car  fitted  up  after  the 
style  of  a  comfortable  parlor. 

parlor-skate,  t.  A  skate  on  rollers 
for  use  on  a  floor  or  carpet.  [SKATE.] 

*  par  loiis,  a.      [The  old  pronunciation  of 
perilous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Dangerous,  perilous. 

"  Thon  art  in  a  parlout  state." 

Xhak.ip. :  At  You  Like  It,  UL  1 

2.  Venturesome,  daring  ;  inclined  to  expos* 
oneself  to  danger. 

3.  Sharp,  shrewd,  keen. 

"Made  It  itch  with  this  prtHouicrltlcunn,"— JrtWo*. 
Animad.  on  liemomtrantt  lx/enee. 

"  par'-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  parlous, \  -ly.\  In 
a  perilous  manner ;  dangerously,  venture- 
somely, keenly,  shrewdly,  greatly. 

'•  Who,  by  this  hand,  lov'd  her  parloiuly." 

Kitlegrew:  1'aruin't  Wedding.  L  t 

*  par'-lous-ness,  ».    (Eng.  parlous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  parlous ;  peril- 
ousness,    peril,    venturesomeness,   keenness, 
shrewdness. 

par-ma-cet -I,  ».     (See  dot]    A  corrupt, 
of  spermaceti  (q.v.). 

par  -mel,  o.  [PARHELIA.]  Contained  in  ot 
derived  from  Parmelia  parietina. 

parmel  red,  s. 

Chem. :  The  red  colouring  matter  contained 
in  Parmelia  parietina. 

parmcl  yellow,  i. 

Chem. :  The  yellow  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  Farmelia  parietina.  It  appears  to' 
consist  chiefly  of  chrysophanio  acid. 

par  me'-li  a,  s.  [Or.  irapiui)  (parml)  =  < 
light  shield,  and  (?)  eiAe'co  (heUeff)  =  to  roll  up.) 
Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  ParmeliaceK. 
Thallus  spreading,  lobed,  foliaceous  ;  apo- 
thecia  orbicular,  fixed  by  a  central  point  be 
neath.  About  thirty  species  are  British.  Par- 
melia parietina  is  the  Common  Yellow  Wall- 
lichen.  It  contains  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
called  parietin  (q.v.)  P.  saxatilis  is  common 
on  trees.  It,  with  P.  omphaloda,  P.  encausta, 
P.  conspersa,  P.  fraxinea,  P.  Jart-aaea,  and  P 
sarmentosa,  &C.  yields  usnine.  P.  parietina  is 
said  to  be  an  astringent  and  febrifuge.  P. 
kamtschadalis  Is  the  Rose  Lichen  (q.v.).  P. 
perlata  is  specially  valuable  as  a  dye. 

par-mel-i-a'-ce'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  par- 
melUa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acea.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lichenales.  Gymnocar- 
pous  or  open-fruited  Lichens  bearing  sessile 
shields,  having  their  borders  formed  by  the 
surface  of  the  thallus.  Three  sub-orders  or 
tribes— Peltigeri,  Euparmeliacei,  and  Usnea- 
cei.  The  typical  sub-order  has  the  disk  first 
closed  and  a  horizontal  thallus.  Chief  genera, 
Lecanora  and  Parmelia  (q.v.). 

par  mel  I'-a  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lit.  parmelia; 
Lat.  fern,  pi.' adj.  stiff.  <t)<te.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymeno- 
thalamese.  (Lindley.) 

t  Par-men'-i-a-nlst,  a.  [Named  from  Par- 
menianus,  Bisliop  of  Carthage,  an  antagonist 
of  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  The  same  as  DONATISTS 
(q.v.Ji 

par-m5n-ti'-8r-a,  «.  [From  Augustus  Par- 
mentier,  a  French  botanist,  who  introduced 
it  into  France.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crescentiacese.  It  contain* 
two  trees  with  white  or  greenish  eampanulate 
corollas.  The  cucumber-like  fruit  of  Parmen- 
tiera  edulis  is  eaten  in  Mexico,  f.  oeni/era  is 
the  Mexican  Candle-tree. 

Par-me-san',  a.  &  s.    [See  def] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parma,  in 
Italy ;  specif,  applied  to  a  delicate  kind  of 
cheese  manufactured  there. 
B*  As  subst.  :  Parmesan  cheese. 


Mil,  UtSy ;  pint,  Jtfftrl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -clous,    tious,    sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  &c.  =  toel,  deX. 
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par  moph  or  us,  s.    [Or.  vapn.it 
a  light  shield,  and  4>op<k  (phoros)  = 
ZooL :  [Duck-s-bill  limpet}. 

par  nas  si  a,  s.  [From  the  Greek  name 
'AvpoxTTtf  *c  TW  1  lapfa<ro*t*  (w4^7*0£fw  0n  M  Par' 
ma**o),  from  'Mount  Parnassus,  where,  on 
account  of  its  elegance,  it  was  said  to  have 
sprung  up.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  Droseraccae,  the  Hypcriaceae, 
tribe  Elodeje,  the  Violaceae,  &c.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considers  it  one  of  the  Saxifrugace*. 
as  did  Lindley  in  1836.  Leaves  radical,  quite 
entire  ;  scape  containing  a  single  flower ; 
calyx  flve-lobed,  petals  five,  stamens  five, 
alternating  with  live  fringed  and  glan'l-tipped 
nectaries  (st  ami  nodes),  capsule  membranous, 
kH'iilicidally  three  or  four  valved,  many- 
seeded.  Found  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Species  twelve.  One,  Parnasna  palustris,  the 
Common  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  Parnassus* 
grass,  of  Europe,  has  a  large,  handsome, 
yellowish-white  flower.  It  is  common  in 
marshes  in  Scotland,  rarer  in  the  south. 

Par  nas  si  an,  a.  [PARNASSITTS.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Parnassus,  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Greece,  upon  which  Delphi  was 
situated,  and  which  was  famous  in  ancient 
mythology  as  the  favourite  resort  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  From  the  summit  ran  down 
the  famous  Castalian  stream. 

'par-nas-si  nw,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.parno*- 
a(ius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a<lj.  suff.  ince.\ 

Entom. :  Apollo  Butterflies  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Papilioni'lfp.  (Swainson.) 

par  nas  si  us,  *.  [Lat  =  of  or  belonging 
to  Parnassus.] 

Entom.  :  A  genns  of  Papilioninae.  The  larvae 
have  forked  retractile  horns.  The  species  ;ire 
alpine  butterflies  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
north-west  of  America.  Parnasnus  Apollo  la 
found  in  the  Alps. 

Par  nas  sus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Uapvav^ 
(Pamasos).]  [PARNASSIAN.] 

Parnassus-grass,  s.    [PARNASSIA.] 

^  Grass  qf  Parnassus :  [PARNASSIA]. 

*  par  nel,  *.     [For  pernel,  a   contract    of 
PctronelU ;  ItaL  Petron'dla  =  a  woman's  name. ] 
A  wanton,  a  slut ;  an  immodest  girl. 

Par  nel  lism,  ».  [See  def.]  The  policy  of 
theParnellites(q.v.). 

"  A  victory  over  specious  Toryism,  defiant  Parntt- 

Utm,  and  obstruction  and   prejudice  of  all  sorts." — 
Weekly  Ditpatch,  NOT.  IS,  1883. 

Par'-nel-lite,  a.  &  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.  B.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  PamdXU* section  votes  (or  Mr.  Gladstone.-— 
Saturday  Review,  July  15,  1882,  p.  70. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Hist.  (PL):  The  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart  ParuelL  M.P.  for  Cork, 
the  advocate  of  the  political  independence  of 
Ireland. 

par  ni-d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  L»t  parn(t«);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Sntom. :  A  family  of  Palpicornia  (q.v.) ; 
small  aquatic  beetles  of  oblong  or  subcylin- 
drical  form.  Sub-families,  Pseph*>ninae,  Par- 
nine,  and  Elminee.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous. 

par  m  -me,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  parn(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -trice.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Parnidse  (q.v.). 

par  nus,  s.  [Gr.  Udpvr^  (Parnes)  =  a  moun- 
tain in  Greece.  (Aga$*iz.)] 

Bntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parnidte  (q.v.). 

The  species  are  covered  with  a  dense  silky 

pile,  which  enables  them  to  carry  down    a 

globule  of  air  as  they  descend  into  the  water. 

'     This  is  done  for  breathing  purposes. 

par  6c  91?'  I  tal,  a.  Near  or  pertaining 
to  the  occiput. 

*  pa-roche,  *.    [PARISH.] 

pa  ro  -chl  al,  *  pa-rd'-chi-all,  a.    [Lat 

parochialis,  from  parochia;  Gr.  n-upotKia  (pa- 
roifcia)  =  a  pariah  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  parochial; 
Pr.  paroissial;  Sp.  &  Port,  parroquial;  ItaL 
parrocchiale.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
parish  ;  connected  with  a  parish. 


parmophorus— parophite 


(parr7tf)  = 
:  bearing.] 


parochial- board,  s.  In  Scotland,  a 
body  elected  by  the  payers  of  poor-rates  in 
a  pariah  to  manage  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  and 
corresponding  to  the  overseers  or  guardians 
of  the  poor  in  England. 

parochial  register,  «.  The  same  as 
PARibB-REuisTER  (q.v.). 

t  pa  ro'-chl-al-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  parochial ; 
-i*m.] 

1.  The  management  of  parochial  affairs  by 
an  elected  vestry. 

"  It  hatalao  brought  parochialism  Into  contempt." 
—Daily  Chronlcl*.  bei't  16,  18*6. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contracted  ness  of  views. 

*  pa-r6-chi-ar-I-ty\    *.       [Eng.    parochial; 

-ity.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  parochial. 
"To  determine  the  parochial  it*  of  college*.  '—Dr. 
Marriott :  Kightt  of  the  ffmwm-tUiu,  p.  32. 

"  pa  ro  chi-al  Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  parochial; 
-ize.\  To  render  parochial;  to  form  into 
parishes. 

11  pa-rd -Chl-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  parochial; 
-ly.\  In  a  parochial  manner ;  by  parishes  ;  in 
a  parish. 

"The  bUhop  was  to  viatt  bis  diocese  parochially 
•very  year." — &iUinaJt*et :  Charge,  p.  81. 

*  p>-ro   chi  an,  *  pa-ro  -chi-en,  a.  &  *. 

IO.  FT.  paroutfie/i;  Sp.  &  Port  parroquiano  ; 
ItaL  parrocchiano.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
parish  ;  parochial. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  parishioner. 

"If  the  parociiien*  know  her  curate  to  b«ne  a 
lechour.-— Fox  :  Jtartyrt,  p.  480. 

par -6  chine,   *-     [PAROCBIAN.)     A  parish. 

(Scotch.) 

"  There  are  about  twa  bonder  and  thirty  parodUnM. 
Including  the  Orkney*"— HcoU :  llob  Roy.  cb.  xxvi 

*  par-ode,   i.      [PARODY. ]     A  proverb ;   an 

adage. 

*  pa-rod'  fa,  *  pa-rod' -lo-al,  a.    [Pr.  paro- 

dique  ;  Gr.  irupySixo,  (parodiktjs^  from  iropw&u 
(porodio)  =  parody  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  I  tal.  paro- 
aico.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  manner  of  a 
parody  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  parody. 

"  This  venton  [of  Horaoa,  by  Drant]  is  rery  p*ra- 

phnwtic.  and  •umetiines  parodical."—  Warton  :  Eng- 
lith  Poetry,  ili.  42S. 

* pir'-O-dlst,  *,  [Fr.  parodist*;  Sp.  paro- 
dL4a.\  One  who  parodies ;  one  who  writes  a 
parody. 

"The  mortified  parodist,  thui  mutilated  by  hit 
printers."— Poetry  oft**  Antljacobtn,  p.  24. 

par'-d-d^,  *  par-ode,  «.  [Lat  parodta, 
fr»m  Gr.  iropydta  ( pardaia),  TrapyS^  (par&U) 
=  a  so.ig  sung  beside  :  wopd  (para)  =  beside, 
and  w<5>)  (wle)  =  a  song ;  Fr.  parodie  ;  Sp.  and 
ItaL  parodia.] 

1.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  expres- 
sion, form,  and  style  of  a  serious  composition 
are  closely  imitated,  but  treated  in  a  humor- 
ous or  burlesque  manner;  a  burlesque  imita- 
tion of  a  serious  composition ;  a  travesty  or 
burlesque  in  which  the  form  and  expression 
of  the  original  are  closely  adhered  to. 

"They  were  satiric  poema,  fall  of  parodist,"~ 
Drydm :  Juvtnal.  (Dedic.J 

"*2.  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 
(Wright.) 

par'-o-d^f  v.t.  [PARODY,  *.]  To  write  or 
compose  a  parody  upon;  to  turn  into  a 
parody ;  to  burlesque. 

pa-rol',  3.  &  a.    [PAROLE.) 
A*  As  substantive : 
*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word. 
IL  Law: 

1.  Word  of  mouth  ;  oral  declaration. 

2.  Pleadings  In  a  suit 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  made  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  not  written ;  oral. 

"Documents  offered  M  proofs  must  in  general  be 
proved  by  the  i*tr  I  evidence  of  witncMeM."— Black- 
ttunc :  Comment,,  bk.  UL,  cli.  13. 

parol  arrest,  s. 

Law :  An  arrest  authorized  by  a  justice  by 
word  of  mouth. 

pa-rol V,  a.  [Fr.  =  a  word,  a  saying,  from 
Low  Lat.  parabola— &  discourse,  from  Lat. 
parabola  =  a  paraltle  (q.v.);  Sp.  palabnt ; 
Port,  palavra.  Parole,  parable,  palaver,  and 
parley  are  thus  doublets.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  word  ;  oral  utterance. 

2.  A  word  of  promise  ;  a  word  of  honour; 
faith  plighted  ;  specif.,  a  proinise  given  by  a 
prisoner  on  his  honour  that  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  escape  if  allowed  his  liberty,  or  that 
he  will  return  to  custody  on  a  certain  day  If 
released,  or  that  he  will  not  bear  arms  against 
his  captors  for  a  certain  time,  -Sec. 

"  Mr.  Turner  aud  Mr.  Trevor  moved  that  his  pant* 
might  be  taken.  Sir  Arthur  Uuleiltfge—  *Th«  word 
parolt  \M  a  new  word.  1  move  that  the  ierge*nt  take 
his  buud.  Set-  lug  that  we  all  understand  nut  French, 
let  us  take  his  word  :  that  Is  English.1"—  r.  Burton. 
Diary  (ed.  J.  T.  Rutt).  iv.  7. 

IL  Mil.  :  A  pass-word  ;  a  word  given  out 
each  day  in  orders  by  the  commanding  officer 
in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which  friends  and 
foes  may  be  distinguished.  It  differs  from  a 
countersign  in  being  given  only  to  officers,  or 
those  who  inspect  and  give  orders  to  the 
guard,  while  a  countersign  is  given  to  all 
guards. 

*  pa  role',  v.t.   [PAROLE,  ».]  To  allow  liberty 
to  on  parole  ;  to  release  on  parole. 

"  The  vanquished  were  paroled."  —  Harpcr't  Monthly, 
Sept  1895.  p.  (M. 

par  61  -l-go-claye,  s.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng, 

oligoclase;  Ger.  paroligoJclas.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  substance  of  uncertain 
composition,  found  in  indistinct  prisms  em- 
bedded in  a  ferruginous  rock  in  the  Tutirin  - 
gerwald. 


jf,  *.    [Gr. 

mologi<i)t  from  wapo/ioAoyew  (  paromol  ogeo)  =  to 
grant  :  irapa  (para)  =  beside),  and  6f*oAoyc'« 
(homohgeo)  =  to  grant.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  bv  which  *  speaker  con- 
cedes something  to  his  adversary  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  own  position. 

par  on  6  ma  -9!  a,  s.      [Gr.  vopwvofiMrt'c, 

TTapoi>on.a<Tia  (paronomasia,  paronomasia),  from 
TTaptoj'Ufxo?  (;«aronwmos)=  paronymvus  (q.v.); 
Fr.  paronomase,  paronomasia.} 

Rhet.  :  A  play  upon  words  ;  a  figure  by 
which  the  same  word  is  used  In  different 
senses,  or  words  similar  in  sound  are  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  kind 
of  antithetical  force  to  the  sentence  ;  a  pun. 
The  following  examples  are  from  Shakespeare  .- 

"  Now  is  It  Rome  Indeed  and  room  enough 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  ouly  man 

Juliut  Catar,  L  t> 
"0  lawful  let  It  be 
That  I  hare  room  with  liomt  to  cane  awhile.  " 

hing  John.  lit.  L 

t  par  on  6  mas  tic,  *  p^r  on  6  maa'- 
tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  paronomasia)  ;  -tic,  -tical.] 
Pertaining  to  paronomasia  ;  consisting  of  a 
play  upon  words  ;  punning. 

"  Paronomnttteal    allusiou     is   sufficient"—  *ort  .- 
On  t**  £«M*I  Churchy.     (1'ref.) 


'-a-»y,  ».    [Fr.  paronomasia] 
The  same  as  PARONOMASIA  (q.v.). 

*  par-i-n^Ch'-l-a,  *.    [Lat.  ,  from  Gr.  wafmw 

%ia  (paronuchia).]    [ONVCHIA.] 

1.  Surg.  :  A  whitlow. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Parony- 
chiaceae  (q.v.).     The    numerous  spet-ies  are 
generally  small  csespitose  plants  with  oppo- 
site or  whorled  leaven,  scabrous  interj>etioUi 
stipules,  and  small  flowers.     They  are  from 
the  warmer  countries. 

pir  6  nych  *  a'^S-w,    par-o-njch  J- 

©   10,  s.  pi     (Lat.  paronychi(a)  ;  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -aceas,  -ett.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  ILLECEBRACXA  (q.v.), 

*por    6-nyme,  *par'-6-nyint  ».    [PAR- 
ONYMOUS.]    A  parouymous  word. 

*  par-dn'-ym-ous,  a.    [Gr.  irapAwno*  (paro- 

nwmos)=  formed  from  a  word  l>y  a  slight 
change:  irapd  (para)=beside,  and  ovofLa  (ono- 
ma)  =•  a  name,  a  word.] 

1.  Allied  in  origin  ;  having  the  same  deriva- 
tion :  as,  man,  manhood,  mankind. 

2.  Unallied  in  origin,  and  differing  in  orthog- 
raphy and  signification,  but  alike  in  sound: 
as,  hair,  hare  ;  ball,  bawl. 

*  par-6a'-$fan-&    *.      [PARONYMODB.]     Th« 

quality  of  being  paronymous. 

par  oph'-ite,  s.   [Pref.  par-,  and  Ei.g.  ophite.} 
Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  related  to  Pini'a 


fato,  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  *iu  =•  kw. 


— parrot 
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pai-ophite  rock,   . 
Petrol.  :  A  rock  occurring  in  Canada  con- 
sisting wholly  of  parophite  (q.v.). 

pir-Sp'-sI-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kapoks  (paropsia)  =±  a 
dainty  side-dish.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Passifloracese.  The  fruit 
of  Paropsia  edulis  is  eaten  in  Madagascar. 

•  par-&-quet'  (qu  as  k),  ».    [PARRAKEET.] 

par  6V  tia,  ».  DefectiTe  formation  of  bone 
tidtme 

par  6s  to'  sis,  s.  Bony  formation  outside 
of  the  periosteum. 

par-6-tI-a,  *•  [Gr.  vopttric  (jwrdfis)  =  a 
curl  by  the  side  of  the  ear.] 

Ornitli.  :  A  genus  of  Paradiseidae,  with  one 
species,  Parotia  sexpeanis,  tlie  Six-shafted  Bird 
of  Parailise,  from  New  Guinea.  The  general 
colour  is  velvety-black,  with  metallic  reflec- 
tions. Back  of  head  crested,  witli  three  web- 
less  shafts,  terminated  by  a  spatule,  springing 
from  each  side;  upper  part  of  breast  covered 
\vitli  a  broad,  metallic  shield,  from  gold  to 
coppery  bronze  and  greenish-  blue. 

par-fit'-ic,  o.    Located  near  the  ear. 

Da  rot'-ld,  a.  &  «.  [Or.  iropwrt's  (parotis), 
genit.  iraf>um'6o«  (parotidos)  :  pref.  par-,  and 
ous  (ous),  genit  WTO?  (otos)  =  the  ear.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Situated  near  the  ear. 

B.  Assubst.  (PL):  The  parotid  glands  (q.v.). 
parotid-glands,  s.  pi 

Aiutt.  :  A  pair  of  glands  situated,  one  on 
each  side  the  cheek,  near  the  junction  of  the 
npper  and  lower  jaws.  Their  chief  function 
Is  the  secretion  of  pure  saliva  through  the 
parotid  duct,  to  assist  in  the  processes  of  mas- 
tication and  deglutition. 


1  pa-ro'-tls,  *.     [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

rotis)  =  (1)  a  tumour  on  the  parotid  gland 

<<l.v.);  (2)  that  gland  itself.] 

Pathol.  :  [For  def.  see  etym.]. 
par-6-ti'-tIS,  *.     [Eng.,  &c.  parot(is)  (q.v.)  ; 

•itis.] 
Pathol  :  The  same  as  MOMPS  (q.v.). 

par-^-var'-I-um,  *.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod. 

Lat.  ovarium.}    [OVARY.] 

Annt.  :  Kobelt's  name  for  certain  scattered 
tubules  lying  transversely  between  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  and  tho  ovary.  Called  also  the 
Organ  of  Hosenmuller. 

par'  ox  ysm,  *  par-ox-tame,  *.  [Fr.  pa- 
roxism*,  from  Lat.  paroxysmus  ;  Or.  irupofwr- 
p<x  (varoxusmos)  =-  irritation,  the  fit  of  a 
disease  :  vaflo£vvw(paroxunZ)  =  to  provoke,  to 
irritate  :  irapa.  (pan)  =  beside,  and  b£vvo> 
<oruno)  =  to  shari>eii,  to  provoke;  i*»$ifc  («rus) 
=  sharp;  Sp.  &  Port,  paroxismo;  Ital.  -pa.ro- 
tismo,  parossismo.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Any  sudden  and  violent  action  or  fit;  a 
convulsion  ;  a  spasmodic  affection, 

*  8,  A  quarreL 
JL  Technically: 

1.  Pathol  :  The  exacerbation  of  a  disease  at 
periodic  times.  Used  chiefly  of  fever  or  spasm. 

2.  GtoJ.  :  A  particularly  violent  outburst  of 
volcanic  or  other  energy. 

par  ox  ys-mal,  a.  [Eng.  paroxysm;  •al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  paroxysms  , 
caused  by  a  paroxysm  or  convulsion  of  nature. 

tpar-Sx-ys'-mal-l&  adv.  [Eng.  paroxys- 
mal; -/,(/.)  In  a*  paroxysmal  manner;  by  or 
with  paroxysms. 

t  par-fcx-ys'-mlc,  o.  [Eng.  paroxysm;  -ic. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  paroxysm  ;  paroxysmal, 
spasmodic. 

*  par-ox-  yV-mist,  s.    [Eng.  paroxysm;  -ist.] 
Gtol.  ;  The  same  as  CATASTROPHIC  (q.v.). 

par  5x  -y-tone,  a.  &  *.     [Or. 
(paroxutonos).'] 

A.  As  adj.  :  In  Greek  grammar  applied  to 
a  word  having  an  acute  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable. 

B.  As   s»hst.  :   A  word  having   an    acute 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllnhle. 


par-point,  a.      [Cf,  Fr.  parpaing  =  perpend 
(q.v.).J    (dee  compound.) 
parpoint-work,  s. 

Masonry :  Squared  stones  laid  in  stretcher- 
course  and  with  header-courses  at  intervals 
of,  say  three  feet. 
par  quct  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr.]   (PARQUETRY.) 

1.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  a  theatre  or 
music-hall  between  the  orchestra  and  pit. 

2.  The  same  as  PARQUETRY  (q.v.).  , 

parquetage  (as  par  -kct-ig),  s.  [Fr.]  The 
same  as  PARQUETRY  (q.v.). 

par  -quet-ed  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  parquet ; 
-ed.  ]  Fanned  or  worked  in  parquetry ;  orna- 
mented or  inlaid  with  or  as  with  parquetry. 

par'-que't-ry  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  parqueterie, 
from  parquet  =  an  inlaid  floor,  dimin.  from 
pare  ~  an  inclosure.]  [PARK,  5.]  Inlaid  wood- 
work in  geometric  patterns,  generally  com- 
posed of  two  different  tints,  and  principally 
used  for  floors. 

par  -qu  Jtto'  (qu  as  k),  «.  [Fr.J  The  same 
as  PARQUET  (q.v.). 

parr,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael,  and  Ir. 

bradan  =  a  salmon.    (Ma/tit.)] 
Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  what  was 

formerly  believed  to  be  a  distinct  sah.i  moid 

species,  Balmo  salmulu*,  but  is  now  known  to 

be  the  young  of  the  salmon. 

"Shaw  baa  demouatrated,  lu  the  most  concluair* 
manner,  that  tiiose  small  aaliuonoids.  which  are 
generally  called  Parr,  are  tlie  offspring  of  the  aal- 
nioii,  and  that  many  male*,  from  seven  to  eight  inchea 
long,  have  their  aexual  organs  fully  developed,  and 
that  their  milt  haa  all  the  impregnating  properties  of 
the  seminal  fluid  of  a  much  older  ana  larger  fish. 
That  thia  Parr  is  not  a  distinct  s]>ecies— u  baa  Iweu 
again  maintained  by  Couch— in  further  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  these  sexually  mature  Parr  are 
absolutely  Identical  in  their  zoological  characters  with 
the  immature  I'urr,  which  are  undoubtedly  young 
salmon,  and  that  no  Parr  haa  ever  been  found  with 
mature  ova."— t&nthtr:  Study  <tf  FitUa,  p.  639, 

parr-marks,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy:  Dark  cross-bands  on  the  young  of 
the  species  of  the  genus  Salmo. 

"  lit  some  water*  River-trout  remain  amall.  and  fre- 
quently retain  the  parr-mark*  all  their  lifetime  ;  at 
certaiu  seasons  a  new  c<>at  of  scales  overlays  the  ;«IIT- 
mark$,  rendering  them  invisible  for  a  time ;  but  they 
reappear  iu  time,  or  are  distinct  aa  soon  aa  the  scalea 
are  removed."— Qfinthcr :  Study  of  f'uhct,  p.  632. 

parr  stage,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  lirst  stage  In  the  existence  of 
many  of  the  Salmonidie. 

"  Not  only  the  salmon,  but  also  the  other  species  of 
Salmo,  the  grayling,  and  probably  alao  the  Coregoni, 
pas*  through  a  parr-ttage  of  growth."— Encyc.  Brit. 
(edV»th|.  «iU.  82oT 

par'-  ra,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  bird  of  evil  omen, 
perhaps  the  wheat-ear.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parrinse 
(q.v.).  [JACANA.] 

par  ra  keet,  par  -a  keet,  *.  [Fr.  pcrro- 
quet.} 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
smaller  long-tailed  parrots.  The  word  is  in 
common  use,  but  is  applied  without  any  strict 
seienti  fie  limitation  to  birds  of  different  genera, 
and  even  of  different  families.  Generally  spi-ak- 
ing,  any  old-world  parrot  with  a  moderate 
bill,  long  and  more  or  less  graduated  tail,  with 
the  ends  of  the  feathers  narrowed,  and  high 
and  slender  tarsi,  is  called  a  parrakeet.  The 
Crested  Parrakeet,  or  Parrakeet  Cockatoo,  is 
Kymphicus  novos-hollandift ;  the  genus  Platy- 
cercus  contains  the  Wide-tailed  Parrakeets, 
and  Plutycercus  cakdonicus  and  P  eximius  are 
known  respectively  as  the  Yellow-bellied,  and 
the.  Rose  or  Nonpareil  Parrakeet,  sometimes 
called  the  Rosella  Parrot.  Pezoporus  formo- 
sus  is  the  Ground  Parrakeet,  and  Grass  Parra- 
keet is  a  popular  name  for  tlie  Australian 
genus  Melopsitlacus.  Palasornis  torqiuttus, 
tlie  Rose-ringed  Parrakeet,  is  a  familiar  cage- 
bird,  as  is  the  Alexandrine  Parrakeet  (I'alte- 
ornis  atexandri),  so  named  from  the  sii]  'position 
that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  Ovid  has  described  it  in  one  of 
his  daintiest  Elegies  (Am.  ii.  6). 

"  Parakeet  fsjwlt  In  various  wa,ya  In  English),  is 
usually  a-pjilli-d  to  the  ttnmller  kinds  of  Parrot*  ewi*- 
cially  tlioae  which  have  long  tails,  ootujMi-rara«t  iu 
French,  which  ia  used  aa  a  tfcnentl  term  for  all  J'ar- 
rota."— Kncgc.  Brit.  («-.!.  ntlil.  xviii.  321. 

par'-ral,  par'-rel,  *.   [Anabbrev.  of  apparel 
(q.v.).j 
1,  Naitt.  :  The  hoop    or  collar  of   greased 


rope  by  which  a  yard  is  shackled  to  the  mast, 
at  the  slings,  the  parral  slipping  on  the  mast  u 
the  yard  is  raised 
or  lowered.  Iron 
parrals  are  now 
in  common  use. 
The  parral  is  con- 
nected to  sling- 
cleats  on  the  -  j 
yard,  and  has  - 
strung  upon  it 
l>arral  -  trucks  — 
small  wooden 
globes  to  prevent  PARI 
friction  or  bind-  TRUCK; 
ing  against  the 

mast  iu  hoisting  _ 

or  lowering. 

"  The  parrel*,  lifta,  and  clue  lines,  soon  are  gOM.* 
Falconer  •  Shipwrec*.  IL 

2.  Arch. :  A  chimney-piece ;  the  ornauieuti 
of  a  fireplace. 

parral  ropo,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  single  rope,  well  served,  and 
formed  into  a  collar  around  a  mast  for  sling* 
ing  an  upper  yard. 

parral  truck,  s.    [PARRAL,  5.] 

*parre,  v.t.  [An  abbrev,  of  A.S.  sparian; 
Uer.  sperren  =  to  shut.]  To  enclose,  to  con- 
fine, to  bar  in.  (Ywaine  &  Gawin,  3,228.) 

par-rhe'-si-a,  *par'-rhe-s&s.  [Gr.,  from 

TO.V  (pan)  =  all,  and  p^<r«  (rketis)  =  a  speak- 
ing ;  pew  (rhed)  —  to  speak.] 

Rhet. :  Freedom  in  speaking ;  reprehension, 
rebuke. 

"An  honest  and  innocent  parrhety.  or  freedom*  of 
•peech."— Uauden  :  Tear*  of  th»  Church,  p.  a74. 

>ftr-rl-eid'-al,  a.  [Lat.  parricidalis,  parri- 
ddialia,  from  parricida  ="a  parricide  (q  v.),] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  parri- 
cide ;  involving  the  crime  of  tlie  murder  of  a 
parent. 

2.  Committing  or  guilty  of  parricide. 

"  Oil  brothers  and  on  fathers  empty  beddl 
The  killers  lay  their  pvrrietdaU  hauls." 

May :  Luran,  TIL 

1-Clde,  s.  {Fr.,  from  Lat.  parricida  = 
_.  murderer  of  his  father ;  parricidium  —  the 
murder  of  one's  father ;  from  pater,  geuit. 
patri$  =  a  father,  and  ctedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to 
kill ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  parricidtt  =  the  murderer  of  a 
father  ;  parricidio  =  the  murder  of  a  father.] 
1.  (Lat.  parricida).  One  who  murders  his 
father.  (tt«  nuetiiuea  extended  to  the  murder 
of  a  mother.) 

*  2.  One  who  murders  an  ancestor,  or  one 
to  whom  he  owes  reverence. 

3.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  or  one  to  whom 
reverence  is  due. 

"  Impious  sons  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 
And,  lest  tl.e  uu-rit  of  the  crime  be  lost. 
With  dreadful  joy  the  parricide  they  boaat." 
Row*  :  L-^.CIIH,  IT. 

*  4.  (See  extract). 

"  By  the  Roman  law  parricidt.  or  the  murder  of 

one's  parent*  or  children,  was  punished  in  a  much 
severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of  bouiicide. 
After  being  scourged,  the  delinquents  were  aeweU  up 
in  a  leathern  aack  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and 
an  ape,  and  ao  cast  into  the  aea."— Blackttone  ;  Com- 
mttituriet,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  xlv. 

*  par-rl-9ld'-i-ousf  *  par-i-ci-dons,  a. 

1 1  at.  parriciilium,  =  parricide.]    The  same  as 

PARRICIDAL  (q.v.). 

"  That  ia.  he  IB  now  paid  in  hia  own  way,  the  par*. 
cido'ii  animal  [the  viper]  and  punish  ut  of  mur- 
thervra  ia  upon  him.  — Bromu;  Vulgar  Krrourt. 
hk.  lit,  ch.  xvi. 

par-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.   [Lat.  porr(o);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suff.  -inai.} 

Ornith. :  Jacanns,  a  sub-family  of  Kallidae. 
(Bowdler  Sharps.)  The  claws  are  very  long  and 
straight. 

par'  -rlt9h,  par'-ridse,  *.    [PORRIDGE.] 

par -rock,  s.  [\.S.pearroc,pearntc.]  A  croft, 
an  incloswre.asmall  Held.  (Prov.)  [PADDOCK.] 

*  par-rock,  *  par-rok,  v.t.    [PARROCK,  »., 
PARK,  v.J 

par'-rot,   *  par-at,  *  par-rat,   *.     £Fr. 

perrot,  a  proper  name,  dimin.  of  Peter.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"And  wandring  thus  certain  dates  tn  these  in- 
knoweii  sea*,  hunger  constrained  VB  to  eate  hides,  cats, 
and  dogs,  mice,  mt3,  parrot*,  and  munkiea.'—  ffooU 
luj/c  \'oyage»,  ill.  <7.i. 


boll,  boj> ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9611,  chorus,  qhin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-ciau,  -tiau  -  shau.    -tion,  nsion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhvxn.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bei,  deL 
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parrot— parson 


8.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A    talkative,    chattering,    or    gossiping 
person ;  a  chatterbox. 

(2)  One  who  imitates  or  repeats  the  actions 
or  speeches  of  another. 

"The  Roman*,  in  all  scientific  matter*,  wera  merely 
ttMfHirmtMot  tin-  QlMk*,'— Jfwt  JnBbr:  Science  of 
Language,  lect.  iv. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Omitk. :  The  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  a  well-known  group  of  birds  front 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  n-markal>l<' 
for  the  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  gaudy, 
coloration  of  their  plumage,  and  the  facility 
with  which  many  of  them — notably  the  genera 
Chrysotis,  Paheornis,  and  Psittacus— acquire 
and  repeat  words  and   phrases.    [For  some 
remarkable    instances,   see   W.    L.    Lindsay : 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  passim,]     The 
first  known  mention    of   parrots  occurs    in 
Ctesias,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,    who  describes  a  bird   which  he    calls 
fitrraicof   (bittakos),   concerning   which   Prof. 
Newton    (Encyc.    Brit,,    ed.   Uth,   xviii.    321) 
says:    "There  cannot  be  much  risk  in  de- 
claring   that    he    had    before    him    a    male 
example  of  what   is  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Blossom -headed  Parrakeet,  and  to  orni- 
thologists as  Paheornis  cyanocephahts,  an  in- 
habitant   of  many    parts    of   India."     (The 
classification  of  the  Parrots  is  unsettled,  and 
will  be  dealt  with    under   PSITTACI,    which 
division  has  been  made  an  order,  a  sub-order, 
and  a  family  by  different  taxonomists.)  Many 
parrots   are    familiar  cage-birds  everywhere; 
but  probably  the  best  known  is  the  African 
Grey  Parrot  (Psittacus  erythacus),  of  simple 
bluish -gray   plumage    witli  a  red    tail.      It 
accommodates  itself  readily  to  captivity,  and 
attains  a  great  age.    The  Parrots  embrace  a 
number  of  widely  divergent  forms,  from  the 
gorgeously  plumaged  macaws  to  the  soberly 
chid  owl-parrot,  and   they  differ  no  less  in 
their  habits  than  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance ;  for  while  the  majority  are  fruit-eaters, 
some  are  honey-eaters,  and  one    species  is 
aaid,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Duller  (Birds  of 
New  Zealand),  to  be  carnivorous.    [COCKATOO, 
MACAW,  PARRAKEET.] 

"  The  »lmost  universal  distribution  of  Parrots 
wherever  tlie  L-llmate  ia  sufficiently  uiUd  or  uniform 
to  furuuh  them  with  a  perennial  supply  of  food,  no 
leas  titan  their  varied  details  of  organization,  com- 
bined with  »  great  uniformity  of  general  type,  tell  us, 
in  unmistakable  language,  of  M  very  remote  antiquity." 
—WttUaot;  (toy.  Out.  Aniin.,  ii.  830. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  parrot-fish  (q.v.). 
parrot-coal,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  anthracite  (q.v.), 
because  of  the  crackling  or  chattering  noUe 
It  makes  when  burnt. 

parrot-fifth,  s.    [PARROT-WRASSE.] 

parrot-form,  «.  Any  individual  of  the 
different  genera  popularly  known  as  parrots, 
macaws,  or  parrakeets. 

"The  home  of  the  vast  majority  of  parrvt-farmt  is 
unquestionably  within  the  tropics,  but  the  popular 
belief  that  Parrota  are  tropioM  birds  only  U  •>  great 
mistake."— Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xviii.  KB. 

parrot-weed,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Bocconia  fru- 

IMPU. 

parrot-wrasse,  s. 

Ictithy.  :  A  popular 
name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Labroid  genera 
Beams,  Scarichthys. 
Callyoilon,  and  Pseudo- 
scarus,  because  of  their 
brilliant  coloration,  and 
the  parrot  -  like  beak 
formed  by  their  project- 
ing jaws. 

parrot's  bill,  s. 

Sot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Clianthus 
puniceus. 

*  par-rdt,  v.t.  &  i.    [PARROT,  *.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  repeat  as  a  parrot ;  to  repeat 
by  rote. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  chatter  like  a  parrot. 

"If  you  prtrrot  to  me  long,  go  to." — Chapman: 
Witidou-tu'  Ttartt.  v. 

*  par'-ro't-er,   *.    [Eng.  purrot;   -er.]     One 
who  repeats  incessantly  what  he  has  learnt 
by  rote ;  one  who  servilely  adopts  the  lan- 
guage or  opinions  of  others. 

par  -  ro' -  tl  -  a,  s.     [Named  after  Frederick 
Parrot,  a  traveller.] 


HEAD   OF 
PARROT- WRASSE. 


1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hamamele*.    The  long 
pliant   branches   of  Parrot  ia  Jaciiuei>iontUi.n(i 
are  used  for  basket-  and  rope-making,  and  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  across  mouutmn- 
streams  in  the  Himalaya. 

2.  Palasobot. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  Italy.    (Oeikie.) 

» par'-ro't-rjr,  «.  [Bus.  parrot;  -ry.]  The 
habits  of  parrots  ;  servile  imitation. 

"The  su|iinf  parrotry  which  had  formed  BO  Import- 
ant an  iuttmlieiit  of  their  education."—  Fitttdward 
Halt:  Modern  Kngllth,  p.  150. 

P&T'-ro'tt,  5.     [Proper  name  :  see  compound.] 
Parrott  gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  kind  of  rifled  cannon  invented  by 
Captain  R.  G.  Parrott  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Foundry,  West  Point,  New  York,  and  much 
employed  in  the  United  States  service  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  body  of  the  gun  is  of 
cast-iron,  and  is  reinforced  at  the  breech  by 
shrinking  on  a  ring  of  wrought-iron.  The 
calibres  are :  10-pounder,  2'9  inches  bore ; 
20-pounder,  3'67  inches  bore;  BO-pounder, 
4*2  inches  bore  ;  100-pounder,  6'4  inches  bore ; 
200-pounder,  8  inches  bore  :  corresponding 
respectively  to  3,  6,  9,  82,  and  64-pounder 
smooth  bores.  The  number  of  grooves  in- 
creased with  the  calibre  of  the  gun,  the 
10-pounder  liaving  three. 

par'-r*.  v.t.  &  £.  [Fr.  partr  =  to  deck,  to  de- 
fend ;  Lit.  j*iro  =  to  prepare,  to  deck.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ward  off ;  to  stop  or  turn  off  or  aside ; 
as  a  blow  or  cut  with  a  sword. 

"  He  lifts  his  shield  and  parriM  with  bis  steel 
The  strokes  he  sees  the  adverse  weai>oiis  desvl.* 

Uoola:  Orlando  FuHoto,  xlv. 

2.  To  evade,  to  elude  ;  to  escape  by  art  or 
craft :  as.  To  parry  a  question. 

*  3.  To  avoid,  to  shirk :  as,  To  parry  pay- 
ment of  a  debt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ward    off  or   turn    aside 
thrusts,  cuts,  attacks,  &c. 

"  Put  all  upon  one  throat,  and  not  stand  parrying," 
—Lodee  :  QfSdmcation.  f  1M. 

parse,  r.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  pars  —  a  part ;  to  parse 
is  to  declare,  quie  pars  orationis  =  what  part 
of  speech  a  word  is.) 
Grammar : 

1.  Trans. :  To  resolve  into  its  elements  as 
a   sentence ;    to  analyze    or  describe   gram- 
matically ;  to  declare  the  parts  of  speech  of 
the  words  composing  a  sentence,  and  their 
grammatical  relations  to  each  other. 

"Let  him  conetrue  it  into  Eucluhe  so  oft  as  the 
childe  may  easilie  carrie  aw»y«  the  understanding  of 
It;  Uutlle,  parte  it  over  perfltelie." — Atcha<n  ;  Tfw 
Scale-matter,  p.  200. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  declare  the  parts  of  speech 
of  the  words  composing  a  sentence,  and  their 
grammatical  relations  to  each  other. 

Far-see',  s.  [Pers.,  Hind.,  Ac.  Pom,  closely 
akin  to  the  word  Persian  ;  cf.  the  province  of 
Pars.] 

Hist.  A  Comp.  Rtlig.  (PL):  Descendants  of 
the  old  Persians  still  retaining  their  faith. 
[PAKSEEISM.]  A  few  still  remain  in  their 
native  country  at  Yazd  and  Klrrnan,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  body  are  now  in  India,  whither 
they  were  driven  by  Muhammadan/  persecu- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  chief  seats  are  now  Bombay,  Burat,  &c. 
Adapting  themselves,  more  than  any  other 
race  inhabiting  India,  to  British  civilization, 
they  have  become  merchants,  landlords  of 
houses,  shipbuilders,  &c.,  and,  for  their 
numbers,  possess  considerable  wealth.  Called 
also  Fire  Worshippers  and  Guebres. 

Par  see -ism,  «.  [Eng.  parsee;  -ism.]  The 
Parsee  faith  ;  modern  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 

pars-er,   *.      [Eng.    pars(e);   -er.]      One   who 

parses. 

par  si-mo  -ni-ous,  *  par-9i  mo  -ni  ous, 

a.  [Eng.  par$immi(y) ;  -ous.]  Characterized 
by  parsimony  ;  sparing  in  expenditure  ;  close, 
penurious,  miserly,  stingy,  niggardly. 

"The  peeple  [Genial  go  the  plainest  of  any  other. 
and  are  also  partt moniout  in  their  diet."— iltntell,  bk. 
1.,  i  1,  let  41. 

par-si-mo'-nl-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  parsi- 
monious; -ly.}  In  a  parsimonious  manner; 
sparingly,  stingily,  frugally. 

par-sI-mo'-nJ-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  parsi- 
monious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 


parsimonious  ;  parsimony  ;  a  disposition  to 
avoid  expense ;  closeness  in  expenditure ; 
stinginess. 

"To  view  the  Moors  In  their  private  roofs,  I  find 
them  Without  partinumimuneu.  and  placing  uo  ctiar> 
aot«r  of  good  housekeeping  in  abundance  of  viands."— 
J.  AddUon:  W.  Uarbary,  p.  130. 

par-si  mon  y,  *par-oi-mon-le,  «.  [Fr. 
parsimonie,  from  Lat.  parsimoniat  parcimonia, 
from  parcus  =  sparing;  parco  =  to  sitare.j 
Sparingness  in  expenditure;  a  disposition  to 
avoid  expense  ;  frugality,  generally  in  a  l>atl 
sense;  niggardliness,  stinginess,  miserliness, 
closeness  m  money  matters. 

"  Partimong.  and  not  industry,  U  the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  capita!;  iuduotry,  bidswo, 
provide*  the  subject  which  fmrtimony  acctiujul  ite-« , 
but  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  jmrtimotia 
did  not  nave  and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never  b* 
the  greater.  "—Smith:  Weattho/ ltationt.blL.  11.,  ch  iii. 

pars'-ley',    *  parse'- lejf,      'parse    ly, 

*  perse-lee,   *  perse-ly.   *  per   sil, 
"  per  syUe,  *.    [Fr.  persil,  from  lx>w  Lat. 
petrosillum,,  contr.  from  Lat.  petroselinum  = 
rock-jwrsley ;  Gr.  frerpocrvAti'oi'  (petroseiino>i\ 
from  ircrpof  (petros)  —  a  rock,   and  trefAuvv 
(teiinon)  =  a  Kind  of  parsley  (whence  Eng. 
celery);  Dut.  pieUrselic ;  Ger.  petersilie;  Dan. 
petersile.] 

Botany  <t  Horticulture : 

1.  Camm  petroselinum  or  Pttroselinum  «ort- 
vum.    The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  the  flowers 
yellow.      It  ia  widely  grown  for   table  n**\ 
both  in  the  United   Stalt-a   and    in    Europe. 
There  are  three  leading  varieties  of  the  plant: 
the  Common  or  Plain-leaved,  the  Curled,  and 
the  Hamburg  sage  or  Carrot-rooted  parsley : 
the  second  is  that  more  generally  cultivated 
as  a  culinary  vegetable  ;  sheep  feeding  upon  it 
are  said  to  be  less  liable  than  others  to  the  rot. 

2.  Various  plants  more  or  less  resembling 
No.  1.    Thus  in  Britain  there  are:  Beaked 
parsley  [ANTHRISCUS];  Bur  parsley,  Cciucalii 
daucoides ;    Corn    parsley,    Canim    segetum ; 
Fool's    parsley    [^ETHUSA]  ;    Hedge    parsley, 
Cauoalis  (Torilu)  anttiriscus,  and  Milk  [wrsley, 
Peucfdanum  palustre. 

"  There  Is  another  klud  of  aoh  or  prntly  growinj 
apon  rucks,  which  soioe  call  petro-wliuuiu."— f. 
Holland:  Ptinie.  bk.  zz.,  ch.  xii. 

parsley  fern,  5. 
Bot. :  Cryptogramma  crispa. 
parsley-piest,  «. 

Bot.:  (1)  Alchemilla  ApJutna;  (2)  Erica 
Aphanea. 

pars'-  nip,    *  pars  -  nep,   *  pas  -  neppe, 

*  parse-nip,  *.      [A   corrupt  of  O.   Fr. 
pastenaque,  from  Lat.  pastinaca  =  a  parsnip.] 

Bot. :  Peuoedinum  aatiwuin,  or  Pastinaoa 
tativa.  Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  sessile,  ovate, 
inciso-eerrate,  flowers  bright  yellow.  It  i§  a 
native  of  Europe  and  AMU,  and  ia  cultivated  m 
this  country.  There  are  four  varieties:  the 
Common,  the  Giier-neey,  the  Hollow-crowned, 
and  the  Round  or  Turuip-rooted  Parsnip;  the 
third  is  the  best.  The  boiled  root  is  eaten  as  a 
vegetable;  sheep  and  oxen  fatten  rapidly  upon 
ft;  a  kind  of  wine  may  be  made  fromtt;  its 
seeds  are  aromatic  ami  contain  an  es»eutial 

oil. 

par  son,  *  per  son,  *  per  s  one,  «.  [O. 
Fr.  persone  (1)  =  a  person,  (2)  a  parson,  from 
Lat.  persona  —  (I)  a  person,  (2)  a  parson. 
Parson  and  person  are  thus  the  same  word : 
the  parson  being  so  called  "because  by  his 
person  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body, 
is  represented."  (Blackstone.)] 

1.  The  priest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical 
corporation ;    the   vicar   or  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  having  the  parochial  charge  or  cure 
of  souls.    To  constitute  a  parson  four  requi- 
sites are  necessary  by  law,  viz.,  holy  orders, 
presentation,  institution,  and  induction.    The 
parson  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,   in 
order  to  protect  and  defend  the  riglits  of  the 
church  by  a  perpetual  succession.    A  parson 
has,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  himself  of 
the  parsonage-house,   the  glebe,   the  tithes, 
ami  other  dues.    A  parson  or  vicar  may  cease 
to  be  so,  (1)  by  death ;  (2)  by  cession,  in  taking 
another  benefice ;  (3)  by  consecration,  for  when 
a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  his 
other  preferments  are  void  the  instant  that  he 
is  consecrated  ;  (4)  by  resignation,  accepted  by 
the  ordinary;  (5)  by  deprivation,  for  fit  and 
sufficient  causes  allowed  by  the  law. 

2.  A  clergyman ;   applied  loosely  to  anj 
person  in  holy  orders. 

parson-bird,  s.    [FoE-Brno.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p#t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor.  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  _  e  ;  ey  -  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


parsonage— part 


parson  imparsonoc,  s. 

Law :  One  that  is  in  possession  of  a  church, 
whether  it  be  presentative  or  impropriate. 

parson-in-pulpit,  s. 

Lnt. :  The  plant  Cuukoo-pint,  Arum  macu- 
tatv.ni, 

parson-mortal,  s. 

Law  :  A  rector  instituted  and  inducted  tor 
his  own  life. 

parson's  nose,  «.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  rump  of  a  fowl  Cf.  Pope's-nose. 

parson's  week,  ».  The  jxriod  from  a 
Monday  till  the  Saturday-week  following. 

par  son-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  parson; 
-age.} 

1.  A  rectory  endowed  with  a  house,  glebe, 
lands,  tithes,  &o.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
incuml)ent ;  the  benefice  of  a  parish. 

"His  father  provided  for  him  [Will.  Hill]apar»ona<7« 
tli.it  had  itelonged  to  an  hotieat  mail."—  H'ood:  Athena 
Oxon..  vol.  IL 

2.  The  dwelling-house  of  a  parson. 

"The  desolate  partonaae  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  villagers."— Lytton;  Jfiffht  A 
Morning,  bk.  L.  ch.  i. 

3.  Money  or  dues  paid  for  the  support  of  a 
parson.    (Scotch.) 

'par   soned,  a.    [Eng.  parson;  •*£.] 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  a  parson  or 
parsons. 

2.  Written  by  or  in  the  manner  of  a  parson. 

"Ye  deaf  to  truth  1  peruse  this  partonel  page. 
And  trust,  for  oitce,  a  prophet  and  a  priest. 

routiff :  flight  ThougMs,  iv.  840. 

T  Married  and  Parsoned:  A  colloquial  ex- 
pression, signifying  that  all  the  necessary 
rites  have  been  performed. 

*  par'-sin-St,  s.     [Eng.  parson  ;  dlmin.  suff. 
-et.]    A  little  parson  ;  the  son  of  a  parson. 

"  Sweet,  little,  ruddy,  ragged  parxonet*." 

Colman :  Poetical  I'agartet,  p.  188. 

par-soV-fo,  *  par-son'-Ic-al,  a.     [Eng. 
parson ;  -ic,  -icaf.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parson  or  parsons  ; 
Clerical. 

"  In  calm  partoxic  state."    Combe :  Dr.  Syntax,  iii.  6- 

2.  Like  a  parson, 

"There  is  a  big  lighthouse,  called  the  North  Fore- 
land, OB  a  bill  behind  the  village,  a  severe  parsonic 
light  which  reproves  the  young  and  giddy  floaters.'— 
Dickeru :  Lettert,  iii.  53. 

*  par-s6n'-Jc-al-l&  adv.     [Eng.  parsonical ; 
•ly.]    In  manner  of  a  parson.    (Chesterfield.) 

par-son  ish,  a.  [Eng.  parson;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining toor  resembling  a  parson.  (Colloquial.) 

par-son'-se-ie,  s.  pL  [Mod  Lat.  parsons(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«».] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apoeynacete.  Ovary  single, 
two-celled  ;  seeds  comose.  (Liiidley.) 

par  son  si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Jamoa 
Pnrsons,  a  physician  and  writer  on  Natnntl 
History.] 

jlot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Parsonseae. 
Flowering  shrubs  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  &c. 

part,  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  partem,  ace. 
of  f>ar$  =  a  part;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  purte. 
From  the  same  root  come  partial,  particle, 
partake,  participle,  partisan,  partition,  part- 
ner, party,  apart,  ace.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  portion,  piece,  or  fragment,  less  than, 
or  broken,  separated,  or  divided  from  a  whole. 

"  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  ftrtt,  and  every  t*trt  a  ducat, 
I  would  uot  ilmw  tbt-ni  ;  I  would  have  my  bond." 
Ska*»tt>.  .    Merchant  qf  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  portion  not  renlly  separated  but  con 
lidered  or  spoken  of  as  a  separate  portion, 

"The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  at  the  inuimt." 
—£xotlit»  xix  17 

3.  A  proportional  quantity. 

4.  A  constituent  portion  of  a  living  whole 
a  member,  an  organ. 

5.  A  constituent  portion  of  a  whole  ;  one 
of  several  or  many  like  portions,  quantities, 
or  numbers  into  which  a  thing  is  divided,  or 
of  which  it  is  composed, 

6.  A  portion  assigned  ;  a  share,  a  lot,  a 
portion. 

i  ffig\t,  li.  5. 


7.  A  share.  Interest,  concern. 

"  We  h»ve  no  part  in  Darid  "-3  .Samuel  XX.  1. 

8.  A  share  of  labour,  action,  or  intluence  ; 
allotted  duty  ;  particular  office  or  business. 

"  The  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you." 

Shtttesp.  :  Ptrii-Jci,  IT.  2. 

9.  Specif.,    the    character  assigned   to  an 
actor  in  a  play, 

"  And  so  he  playa  his  part." 

Shah'tp.  .•  AtTmi  Lite  It.  II.  I. 

10.  (PI.)  That  with  which  one  is  endowed  ; 
natural  gifts,  qualities,  or  accomplishments  ; 
talents  above  the  ordinary  excellent  or  supe- 
rior endowments  or  faculties. 

*  11.  Characteristic  action,  merit,  or  demerit  ; 
conduct,  act. 

"It  was  a  brnte  part  of  Mm  to  hill  *>  capital  a  call." 
—  5ki*«7>.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

12.  Side,  interest,  party. 

"Banding  theinsclvea  in  contrary  parti." 

Sluiteili.  :  I  atari  IV.,  UL  1. 

13.  (PL)  Quarters.districts,  regions,  country. 

"  One  Mr.  Fearing,  that  came  on  pilgrimage  out  of 
his  partt."—  Bwiytm  :  PUgrlm't  Proprea.  pt.  11 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Founding  :  A  certain  portion  of  a  mould 
or  flask  ;  as  the  top  part  or  drag,  the  bottom 
part  or  cope,  the  middle  part  contained  in 
the  middle  portion  of  a  three-part  flask,  &c. 
The  false  part  is  a  flask  rammed  up,  generally 
a  top  part  turned  over,  stricken  oft,  and  a 
cavity  scooped  in  it  to  receive  temporarily 
the  bulge  of  a  pattern  while  sand  is  being 
rammed  upon  the  upper  surface.    The  whole 
is  then  turned  over,  the  false  part  destroyed, 
and  the  parting  made. 

2.  ifathrmatia: 

(1)  A  portion  of  a  thing  regarded  as  a  whole. 
Thus  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  a  circum- 
ference.   The  term  part  is  used  technically  to 
signify  some  particular  element  of  a  figure. 
Tli  us,  in  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  the 
sides  adjacent  to  the  right  angle,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other  two  angles,  and  the  hypo- 
thennse,  are  called  circular  parts. 

(2)  Such  portion  of  any  quantity  as  will, 
when  taken  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly 
make  up  that  quantity  ;  a  submultiple.    (The 
opposite  of  multiple.)    [ALIQUOT.] 

3.  Music: 

(1)  So  much  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  work, 
as  is  performed  by  any  one  voice  or  instru- 
ment :  as,  the  bass  part,  the  violin  part,  &c. 

(2)  A  division  of  a  work. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Partly  ;  to  some  extent. 

"ThU  wretch  hath  yorr  confetwed  his  villainy." 
.  :  Othello.  V. 


IT  1.  For  my  (his,  Ker,  your,  their,  Ac.)  part  : 
As  far  as  concerns  me  (him,  you,  them,  Ac.). 

2.  For  the  mast  part  :  Commonly,  generally  ; 
as  a  rule. 

3.  In  part  :  Partly  ;  in,  or  to  some  degree  or 
extent. 

i.  In  gnod  fart  :  Favourably  ;  with  favour 
or  friendliness. 

5.  In  ill  part  :   Unfavourably  ;   with   dis- 
pleasure or  annoyance. 

6.  On  my  (his,  your,  £c.)  part  : 

(1)  On  my  (his,  your,  &c.)  side. 

"That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part." 

Mo*ev-  :  1  Benry  VI.,  V.  1. 

(2)  On  my  (his,  your,  4c.)  behalf. 

7.  Part  and  parcel  :  An  essential  part,  por- 
tion, or  element. 

8.  Part  and  pertinent  : 

Scott  Lav  :  A  term  used  in  charters  and 
dispositions.  Tims  lands  are  disponed  with 
parts  awl  pertinents;  and  that  expression  may 
carry  various  rights  and  servitudes  with  the 
lands.  [PERTINENT,  ».] 

part-music,  s.  Music  in  two  or  more 
parts,  performed  by  more  than  one  person. 

part  of  speech,  s. 

Gram.  :  A  sort  or  cluss  of  words  of  a  parti 
cular  character  :  thus  a  noun  is  a  part  of 
spcrch  expressing  the  names  of  things  ;  a 
verb  is  a  part  of  speech  expressing  motion, 
action,  or  being,  as  predicated  of  a  thing. 

part-owner,  s. 

Law:  A  joiiit-nwner  or  tenant  in  common, 
who  has  a  distinct,  orat  least  an  Independent^ 
although  an  undivided,  interest  in  property 
alonx  with  one  or  others. 

part  per  pale.  a. 

Her.  :  Tlie  same  as  PARTV-PEH-PALB  (q.T.). 


part-singing,  s.  The  performance  «* 
concerted  vocal  music,  [PART-SONQ.] 

part-song,  s. 

Music:  A  vocal  composition,  having  s 
striking  melody  harmonized  by  other  parts 
more  or  less  freely,  but  from  which  counter- 
point is  for  the  most  part  excluded.  The 
part-song  owes  its  origin  to  the  habit  preva- 
lent among  the  Germans  of  adding  simple 
harmonies  to  their  VtUcm&nge.  The  part- 
song  holds  now  the  position  which  the  glee 
held  in  this  country  from  the  middle  of  the 
hst  century  to  the  beginning  of  this,  and 
\vbich  the  madrigal  held  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  part-soni:  differs  from  a  madrigal 
in  its  exclusion  of  contrapuntal  devices  ;  from 
a  glee,  in  its  being  sung  by  many  voice* 
instead  of  by  one  only  to  each  part. 

part- writing,  s. 

Ahtstc :  The  art  of  writing  lor  two  or  more 
voices  or  parts ;  polyphony.  It  has  its  special 
laws  or  grammar,  and  lias  gradually  devel- 
oped in  character  and  freedom  for  the  last 
four  centuries.  Vocal  part-writing  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  com- 
pass of  the  human  voice,  whereas  part-writing 
for  instruments  varies  from  time  to  time  with 
the  changes  in  their  construction. 

part,  *  part-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  partir ;  Ital. 
partire;  Sp.  &  Port,  partir.]    [PART,  *.J 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide ;  to  separate  or  break  up  into 
two  or  more  pieces  ;  to  take  to  pieces. 

"  Thou  shalt  part  It  ID  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon." 
—Leviticiti  ii.  C. 

2.  To  distribute ;  to  share ;  to  divide  In 
shares. 

"  lie  parted  his  wymiyng  tllle  his  men  largely." 
Ilobert  de  Brunne,  p.  296. 

3.  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  intervene  or 
lie  between. 

"  Tn  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  Teasel  of  our  country." 

SJwXetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  it.  8. 

4.  To  form  a  division,  parting,  or  partition 

1D*  "  Hair 


5.  To  go  or  come  between  and  separate,  ai 
combatants. 

"  King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  befor* 
Tlia  •tumbling  night  did  port  our  weary  powers. 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  v.  ft. 

6.  To  cause  to  go  apart;  to  separate;  to 
put  apart. 

"  Parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me." 

Shuketp.  :  Midtummer  Jfigttt'i  Dream,  V. 

*  7.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  Tour  souls  nm*t  part  your  bodies.1* 

&utknp.  .  /tu-Aurt*  //.,  lit  L 

•  8.  To  secrete. 

"  The  llTer  minds  hU  own  aflklr, 
And  parts  aud  gtraius  the  vital  juice*.* 

I'rior:  Al'na,\.UQ. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:   To  separate  metals,   as   silver 
from  gold,  by  an  acid.  , 

2.  Navt.  :  To  break  :  as,  A  ship  parts  her 
cable. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  ' 

1.  To  become  separated,  divided,  or  broken 
up  into  pieces  ;  to  divide,  to  come  to  pieces, 
to  be  disunited. 

2.  To  go  away  from  or  leave  others  ;   to 
leave  ;  to  take  leave.    (Usually  followed  by 
from  or  w  Ufi..) 

'•  Let  us  part."         Sfiatetp.  :  Vtmu  *  Adonit,  «!. 

3.  To  let  go  hold  of  anything  ;  to  give  up, 
to  renounce,  to  resign.    (Followed  by^Vomor 
with.) 

"  To  part  so  lightly  with  yonr  wife's  Jart  gift" 

.  :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  T. 


*  4.  To  go  away  ;  to  set  out  ;  to  start     (Fr. 
partir.) 

"Thy  father  .  .  . 
Embrac'd  me,  parting  for  th'  Etiunan  land." 

Dryden.     (Tudd.) 

*5.  To  die. 

•  "  He  parted  well."  Shnkesp.  :  Macbeth,  r.  t. 

*  6.  To  have  a  share  or  part  ;  to  share. 

"As  his  part  is.  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
•hall  liis  part  he,  that  taiTieth  by  the  stuff  :  they  shall 
part  alike."—!  Samuel  xxx.  24. 

IT.  Ncutt.  :  To  break  ;  to  give  way  :  as,  A 
cable  parts. 


boil,  too> ;  pofct,  J6>1 ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  bench ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  thU ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -in«. 
-dan,  -tion  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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partable— partiality 


•purt-a  ble,  o.    [PARTIBLE.) 

'port  age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [Fr.,  fiom  Lat, 
pars,  geuit,  partis  =  &  puit.] 

1.  The  act  of  parting,  dividing,  or  sharing  ; 
division. 

"  When  •  bishop  made  a  partayt  of  money  collected 
by  a  brief  "—Fuller  :  Mixt  Contemplation!,  p.  177. 

2.  A  share,  a  part,  a  portion. 

par-take',  v.i  &  t.     [For  part  take,} 

A*  /ntraiwi/  iwe  ; 

1.  To  take  or  have  a  part,  share,  or  portion 
in  common  with  others.  (Used  absolutely  or 
with  in  or  o/lK-fore  that  which  is  shared,  or 
with  before  the  person  shared  with.) 

"  Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danfer.  * 

Shakexp.  .   Tto  l/t-,  ffi-jht.  v.  L 

*  2.  To  take  the  part  or  side  of  another  ;  to 
tide 

"  When  I  again,  t  ray«elf  with  thw  partake." 

Shaketp.  .  Sonnet  149. 

8.  To  have  something  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
or  character  of;  to  have  properties  or  features 
in  common  with.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"  The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partaJtet 
partly  tfa  Judge,  and  partly  </au  attoruey  -general  "— 
Bacon. 

*  4.  To  be  allowed  to  participate  or  share  ; 
to  share  in  communications. 

"What?  what!  what?  Let's  pot-fa**." 

C»-i  lanut,  iv.  & 


1.  To  have  a  part  or  share  in  ;  to  ihare  in. 

"  By  and  by.  thy  boeoni  thiUl  partai* 
The  secreUof  my  he" 


.  :  Juliui  Ctitar.  ii.  l. 

*  2.  To  admit  to  a  part  or  share  ;  to  slwe 
with  ;  to  make  a  partaker. 

**  If  you  would  part'tke  with  me  the  cauM 
Of  this  devotion  th»t  detalneth  yon 
1  would  be  thankful." 

Martove  :  Oido,  Queen  qf  Carthage,  1  v.  s. 

3.  To  distribute  ;  to  share  out  ;  to  commu- 
nicate. 

"  Your  exultation 
Partake  to  erery  one." 

:   Winter'!  Tale.  T.  1. 


par  tak'-er,  *.    [Eng.  partake);  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  partakes  ;  one  who  takes  or  has 
ft  part,  share,  or  portion    in    common  with 
another  or  others  ;  a  participator,  a  sharer. 
(Followed  by  in  or  o/  before  the  object.) 

"  Alike  partaker  of  my  Jojn  or  grief.  " 

Hart  :  Baeciut  to  fltutician>i. 

2.  One  who  takes  the  part  or  aide  of  another  ; 
an  associate. 

-  Your  partaker  Pole."    Sttaknp.  :  1  Henry  FA.  IL  4. 

^art  -an,  s.    [Irish  &  Gael.]    A  crab  ;  an  edi- 
ble crab. 

"  And  a  half-a-dozen  o'  p^rtani  to  make  the  sauce 
for  three  •hilliugt  aud  a  dram."  —  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xi. 

part   ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [PART,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  mljfctive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  into  parts. 

*  2.  Dead. 

"  Where  woman*!  parted  tout  ihall  go 
Uer  Pruphet  haa  ilitdaiu'd  to  tbov>." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  li.  7. 

*  3.  Endowed  with  parts  or  natural  qualities  ; 
having  parts. 

"  Let  him  be  poor  and  meanly  clad 

Though  ne'er  so  richly  parted  ~ 
BenJonton:  livery  Man  out  of  kit  ffumour.  Hi.  3, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  ;  Divided  into  a  determinate  number 
of  segments  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of 
the  part  to  which  they  belong.    Often  in  com- 
position, asbiparted,  triparted,  Ac.  [PARTITE.] 

2.  Her.  :  Divided.    [PARTY,  a.] 

s.    [Eng.  part;  dimin.  suff.  -el]   A 


ittle  part. 


*  part-en,  v.t.    [PART,  v.} 

part  -er,  s.  [Eng.  pan,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
parts  or  separates. 

"  The  porter  of  the  fray  was  night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  thur  malicioiu  tight*  oue  from  the 
other."— Sidney  ;  Arcaditt,  bk.  i. 

par-terre.  s.  [Fr.  =  a  flower-bed,  from  par 
(Lat.  per)  —  on,  by,  and  terre  (Lat.  terra)  =  the 
ground.] 

1.  An  ornamental  and  diversified  arrange- 
ment of  beds  or  plots,  in  which  flowers  are 


cultivated,  with  intervening  spaces  of  gravel 
or  turf  lor  walking  on. 

"From  this  walk  are  three  descent*  by  many  stone 
itepn  .  .  .  into  a  very  Lug*  parterre."— JMr  )t'. 
Temple:  On  Hardening. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  French  theatre ;  a  parquet. 

*  par  the  nl-ad,  *.  [Or.  frop0e'po$  (parthe- 
nos)—&  virgin",  and  M  (odc)  =  a  song.]  A 
poem  in  honour  of  a  virgin. 

par  then  Ic  (1),  a.  [Gr.  «-ap0m«o«  (part heni- 
kof) from  irttpOtvo*  (parthenos)  =  a  virgin.]  Of 
or  pertalningto  the  Spartan  Parthenije,  orille- 
gitimate  children  born  during  the  absence  of 
the  warriors  in  the  first  Messenian  war. 

par-then' -Ic  (2),  a.  [Lat.  partken(ium\  the 
distinctive  name  of  a  species  of  Pyrethrum ; 
Eng.  sulf.  -if.]  [FEVEHFEW.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  Pyrethrum  parthenium. 

parthenic  acid, *. 

Chem. :  An  acid  found  fn  distilled  chamo- 
mile  water  after  long  keeping.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  calcium  salt. 

par-then-i-e'-w,  *  pi.    [Lat.  partheni(um) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ece.} 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Seneclonideag. 

par  then'-l-um,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  wop- 
tiiviov  (parthenion)  =  a  kind  of  pellitory.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Senecionideee 
(q.v.).  North  American  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  white  corymbose  flowers. 

par  then  6  gen  6  sis,   «.      [Gr.    vapBivw 

(}*trthenos)=.  a  virgin,  and  y«'wo-t?  (genesis)  = 
production.) 

Blot. :  A  term  introduced  by  Professor  Owen, 
who  calls  it  also  metagenesis.  It  signifies 
generation  by  means  of  an  unimpregnated  in- 
sect, which,  moreover,  is  immature,  not  hav- 
ing yet  passed  beyond  the  larval  state.  Ex- 
ample :  the  genus  Aphis.  The  winged  aphides 
depositeggs  which  produce  imperfect  wingless 
offspring,  apparently  mere  larvse.  These 
larvae,  however,  in  some  abnormal  way,  repro- 
duce their  species.  By  the  time  the  process 
lias  gone  on  for  nine  or  ten  generations,  the 
season  is  about  closing,  and  the  last  brood  of 
the  larval  aphides  produce  fully  formed  and 
winged  specimens  of  the  species,  depositing 
eggs  which  are  hatched  in  the  following 
spring.  [ALTERNATION  OF  GENERATIONS.] 

par  th£n-o-fc6-net'-Io,  o.  [PARTHENO- 
GENESIS.] 

1.  l'i"L  :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
parthenogenesis  (q.v.). 

2.  Anthrop. :  Virgin-born ;  applied  to  divini- 
ties  and  heroes  brought  into  being  in  a  mira- 
culous manner. 

"The  enigmatic  nature  of  thii  Inextricable  com- 
pound parthrnofenitic  deity."— Tglor:  /Vim,  Cult. 
Jed.  1S73),  ii.  807. 

par  then  61  o-gy,  *.  [Gr.  «-<ip0«'w>?  (par- 
tkenos)  —  a  virgin,  and  Aoyoc  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  discourse.] 

ruthftt. :  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  state 
of  virginity  in  health  and  disease. 

par  then  6  pe,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TIap0«- 
Kiom}  (Parthendjte)  =  one  of  the  three  Sirens. 
She  was  buried  at  Naples,  hence  called  Par- 
thenope ;  Gr.  irap0«r«»ir6>  (parthenopft-)  =  of 
maidenly  aspect :  iropfeVoc  (partlienos)  =  a 
virgin,  and  wmj  (ope)  =  view,  look,  sight.] 

1.  Astroti. :  [ASTEROID,  11]. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parthenopidte 
(q.v.) 

par  then-6'  pi-an^t,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  par- 
tltenop(e);  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ians.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  Parthenopidse 
(q.v.). 

par-thon-Sp'-I-dae,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  par- 
ihenoj\e);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Parthenopians ;  a  family  of  Bra- 
chyurous  Crustaceans.  Carapace  ordinarily 
triangular,  hardly  longer  than  It  is  wide, 
rostrum  small  and  entire,  or  with  the  end 
notched  ;  eyes  retractile  ;  anterior  feet  much 
developed,  ami  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
body  ;  the  others  short.  Widely  distributed. 

Far  thi-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parthia,  a 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native   or   inhabitant   of 
Parthia,     The  Parthians  were  the  moat  expert 


horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world,  and  wer« 
f munis  for  their  peculiar  custom  of  discharg- 
ing anows  white  retiring  at  full  speed.  Henc* 
the  expression,  a  Parthian  arrow,  that  is,  ». 
shaft  aimed  at  an  adversary  while  retiring  or 
pretending  to  retire  from  him  ;  a  parting  shot. 

par  tial,  *  par  tlall  (ti  as  sh),  a.      [Fr. 

partial  =  military,    partial,    from    Low   Lat. 
partialis,  from  lit.    pars,   genit.  partis  —  a 
part;  Sp.  &  Port,  parcial;  Ital.  parriule.] 
L  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  a  part  only ; 
not  general  or  universal ;  limited  to  a  pan : 
not  total ;  as,  a  partial  eclipse, 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  one  side  or  party  in 
a    cause  or  question   more  than    the  other ; 
biassed  in  favour  of  one  side  ;  not  indifferent. 

"  Te  have  not  kept  my  wayi,  but  have  been  jwtt  i ' 
in  the  law.--.Jtfu/arAf  ii.  ». 

3.  Having  a  predilection  or  preference  for 
one  thing  more  than  others  ;  more  strongly 
inclined  to  one  thing  than  another ;  fond. 

4.  Inclined   or  ready   to   favour   without 
reason  or  principle  :  as,  A  partial  parent. 

II.  Bot.  :  Secondary  ;  used  specially  at 
certain  umbels  constituting  division*  ot 
others. 

partial-counsel,  *. 

Scots  Law :  Improper  advice  or  communica- 
tions to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause,  render- 
ing the  testimony  of  a  witness  inadmissible ; 
also  a  similar  ground  of  declinature  of  tfe* 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge. 

partial-differential,  *. 

Math.:  A  differential  of  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variables  obtained  by  differentiating 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  variables  only.  A 

Eartial  differential  may  be  of  the  first,  or  of  A 
igher  order.  There  are  as  many  partial  dif- 
ferentials, of  the  first  order  of  a  function,  a* 
there  are  independent  variables,  and  the  num- 
ber increases  by  one  for  each  successive  order. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  partial  differentials  «f 
a  higher  order  than  the  first,  viz.,  those  ob- 
tained by  differentiating  successively  with 
respect  to  the  same  variable,  and  those  ob- 
tained by  differentiating  success  rely  with 
reference  to  different  variables. 

partial- fractions,  a.  pi. 
Alg. :   Fractions  whose  algebraical  ti*n  u 
equal  to  a  given  fraction. 

partial-loss,  *. 

Marine  Insurance :  Damage  to  a  vessel,  Ac., 
not  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  a  total  loss, 
actual  or  constructive.  In  such  a  case,  the 
insurer  is  not  entitled  to  abandon  or  surren- 
der the  salvage  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  claim 
the  full  amount  for  which  they  were  insured, 
but  must  keep  the  salvage,  and  claim  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  loss  or  damage. 

partial-tones,  *. 

Music:  Those  simple  sounds  which  fn  com- 
bination form  an  ordinary  sound  and  cansv 
its  special  quality  of  tone. 

par' -tial  i^m  (ti  as  sh),  «.  [Eng.  partial; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Partialists. 

par' -tial  ist  (ti  as  sh).  s.  [Eng.  partial  ; 
-«.]  ' 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  partial. 
"  I  any,  as  the  ajxwtle  Bald,  unto  iuch  part 
You  will  forgive  me  tbU  wroi^f."— Bp.  Morton:  Z 
charge,  Ac.,  |>.  2+V. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that 
atonement  was  made  only  for  a  part  of  maa- 
kiud,  that  is  for  the  elect. 

par-ti-al'-X-ty  (tt  as  shl),  *  par-cy-*l- 
y-te,  *  per-cy-al-y-te,  *.  [Fr.  partiaiM, 
from  partial;  op.  purciatidad;  Ital.  parti- 

alitd.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  partial ;  an 
inclination  to  favour  one  side  or  party  in  a 
cause  or  question  more  than  the  other ;  a* 
undue  bias  or  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  side. 

"  Partiality  IB  such  au  excess  of  personal  attach- 
ment aa  obecureB  the  judgment  or  corrupts  the  heart 
It  inclines  to  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  mo 
tivea,  conduct,  and  general  merit  of  its  object.ti>an  ia 
ooUBlsteiit  with  the  justice  due  toother*.  "—Cofan.-Or- 
the  Pa**hn»,  vol.  i,  ch.  IL,  )  3. 

2.  A  predilection  or  liking  for  one  thing  IB 
preference  to  others ;  a  special  fondness  or 
inclination. 

"  ThiB  circumstance  ia  supposed  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  pnrtiality  in  favour  of  Scotland."— 
Catseltt  Technical  Educator,  pt,  xl.,  p.  SOX 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sdi\ ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;qu  =  tew. 
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•  par'-tial  Ize  (ti  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng. 
partial ;  -ize.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  partial. 

"  No  mnn  drench't  in  hate  can  promise  to  himself 
the  canilidness  uf  an  Opritftit  judge  ;  liia  Iwte  will 
P'i>-(,,(liu  his  opinion."— ftltham,  ut.  i.,  res  62. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  be  partial ;   to  favour  one 
niiir  more  than  another. 

"  Till  world  and  pleasure  made  me  parti.ilix.' 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  K^mnuinl. 

par'-tial-l$r  (ti  as  sh),  *  par  tial-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  f-artial;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  part ;  not  totally  or  generally ;  partly. 
"  8haksi«jare  did  perfectly  what  .E-iuliyJus  did  par* 

tSalftt."—ltiu*in:  Architecture  &  J'aiitiittg,  p.  m. 

2.  In  a  partial  manner;  with  partiality  or 
undue  bias  to  one  side  or  party. 

"  And  partially  a  lie  for  truth  gave  forth." 

Stirling :  Uometday ;  Seventh  ffoure. 

•  part-I-bQ'-I-tjf,  s.     [Eng.  partible);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  stnte  of  being  partible ;  separ- 
ability ;  divisibility  into  part*. 

*  part  I  ble,  *  part  -a-blo,  a.    (Fr.,  from 
Lat  partibilis,  from  i<aitio  =  to  divide.] 

L  Callable  of  being  separated  or  divided  ; 
susceptible  of  partition  ;  divisible,  separable. 
"  Note,  it  were  better  to  make  the  moulds  p<irttble, 
that  you  may  open  them."-fi.icon :  fiat.  Hut..  |  502. 

2.  Having  a  part  or  share.    (Lydgate.) 

part  -i-  bits,  s.     (Lat.  abl.  pi.  of  pars  =  a 

part.] 

Scots  Law:  A  note  written  on  the  margin  of 
a  summons  when  lodged  for  calling,  contain- 
ing the  name  and  designation  of  the  pursuer 
or  pursuers,  and  defender  or  defenders,  if 
there  be  only  two;  if  more,  the  name  and 
designation  of  the  party  first  named,  with  the 
words  and  others. 

^  Inpartibus,  In  partibus  injidelium : 
Church  Hist. :  A  phrase  signifying  "in  the 
regions  of  unbelievers."  A  bishop  in  partibus 
is  a  titular  bishop,  whose  see  is  in  a  heathen 
or  non-Catholic  country,  though  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  it  was  subject  to  Rome. 
Bishops  in  part  thus  are.  usually  consecrated  to 
assist  other  prelates,  or  for  foreign  missions. 

part  I  cate,  s.  [Lat.  pertica  =  a  pole,  a  mea- 
suring rod.]  A  rood  of  land.  (Scotch.) 

par  ti  9cps  crim  In  Is,  phr.  [Lat  See 
def.]  An  accomplice  In  a  crime;  a  partner 
in  guilt 

•par-tl9'-I-pa-ble,  a.  [PARTICIPATE.]  Cap- 
able of  being  participated  or  shared. 

"Th«  ill  vine  essence  .  . .  as  It  Is  variously  imltableor 
purticifiblr  by  created  beings."— Jforrit :  Mitcellantet, 

'  par  ti'9  ii  pant,  *  par  tic  1  paunt,  -a. 
&  s.  [Lat.  participans.  pr.  par.  of  participo 
=  to  participate  (q.v.).  J 

A.  As  adj. :  Participating,  sharing;  having 
a  share  or  shares.  (Graflon:  Queen  Mary,  an.  2.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  participates,  or  has  a  share  or 
chares  ;  a  participator,  a  partaker. 

"  Participant*  in  their  most  sacred  and  myaterloui 
rights."—  Wanmrton  :  Doctrine  of  Grace,  p  153. 

2.  One  of  a  semi-religious  order  of  knights 
founded  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  honour  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loretto.   They  were  not  bound  to  celibacy. 

*  par-t^'-i-pantjl^cHitj.  [Eng.  participant; 
-lii.\     In  a  participating  manner;  s<>  as  to 
participate. 

par  ti9    i  pate,  v.i.  &  t.   [Fr.  partidper;  Sp. 
&  Port  participar;  Ital.  participare.]    [PAR- 
TICIPATR,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  partake  ;  to  have  or  take  a  part  or 
share  in  common  with  others.    (Followed  by 
qfor  in,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  ) 

"Those  bodies  .  .  .  should  participate  of  each 
Other's  colours."—  Dryden:  Bufretnoy. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  nature,  qualities,  or 
characteristics  of  something  else. 

"  Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both."— Bacon, 
B*  Transitive; 

I.  To  partake,  to  share ;  to  have  a  part  or 
•bare  in. 

"  That  dimension  .  .  . 
Which  from  the  womb  1  clul  purti-ipate." 

ShaAeip.     Twelfth  Sight,  v. 

•2.  To  give  a  part  or  share  of;  to  com- 
municate. 

"  Only  to  me  participate  their  frrief." 
Dr-iyt-m  :  Laily  Ottrnldine  to  Karl  of  Surrey. 


*  par-ti9   I-pate,  a.    (Lat  participants,  pa. 
j-ar.  of  participo  =  to  have  or  give  a  share.) 
[PARTICIPLE.]    Pnrtici(>ating,  partaking,  shar- 
ing.   (Sliakesp:  Corivianuit,  i.  1.) 

par  -  tig  - 1  -  pa'-  tion,  *  pa*'-tic-i-pa-ci- 
on,  *  par-tic-1-pa-oi-oun,  s.  tFr.  par- 
ticipation, from  Lat.  particijuitionem,,  ace  us. 
of  participatio,  from  partici^iatus,  pa.  par.  of 
participo  —  to  participate  (q.v.);  Sp.  partici- 
pation; Ital.  participazione.] 

1.  The  state  of  participating,  partaking,  or 
sharing  in  common  with  others. 

"  A  Joint  coronation  of  Himself  and  his  queen  might 
giveauycouriteiwiieeof  partici/xiftonof  title."— flat-on. 

*  2.  The  act  of  giving  a  share  or  part  to 
others  ;  distrihutiou  or  division  in  shares. 

3.  The  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something  ;  a  share. 

"  I  have  .  .  . 
Great  participation  in  your  joys," 

Jiigby  :  Elvira,  L 

*  4.  Companionship,  community. 

"Their  spirit*  are  so  married  In  conjunction,  with 
the  participation  uf  society,  that  they  flock  together 
In  consent.  —Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV,,  v.  1. 

*  par-tl9'-I-paTtive.  a.  [O.  Fr.  participatif} 
Capable  of  participation. 

par-tl9'-I-pa-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  par- 
ticipates ;  a  partaker,  a  sharer. 

par-tl'-clp'-*-al*  n.  &  8.  [Lat.  participialis, 
from  participiuni  =  a  participle  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
participial.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  participle  or  par- 
ticiples ;  having  the  nature  or  force  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

2.  Formed  from  a  participle  :  as,  a  partici- 
pial noun. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  formed  from  a  verb, 
and  having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

*  par-ti-9lp'-i-al-ize,v.(.  [Eng. participial; 
-ize.]    To  form  into  a  participle. 

par-tJ-cIp'-l-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  participial; 
-ly.]  In  the  manner  or  use  of  a  participle. 

par'-tit-cf-ple,  s.  [Fr.  participe,  from  Lat. 
participium,  from  parttceps,  genit  participis 
=  having  a  share  :  pars,  genit  partis  =  a  part, 
and  capio  =  to  take ;  bp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  par- 
ticipio.} 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Anything   which    participates    in   or 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  different  things. 

"  The  participle*  or  conflners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts:  such  as  oysters  and 
cockles."— Bacon:  fiat.  Hut,,  }  609. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Gram. :  A  part  of  speech,  8O  called 
because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
verb  and  an  adjective.  A  participle  differs 
from  an  adjective  in  that  it  implies  the  re- 
lation of  time,  and  therefore  is  applied  to  a 
specific  act,  while  the  adjective  denotes  only 
an  attribute  as  a  quality  or  characteristic 
without  regard  to  time.  Thus,  in  /  have 
written  a  letter,  written  is  a  participle  de- 
noting a  specific  act  done  at  a  certain  time  ; 
but  in  a  written  letter,  written  is  an  adjective. 
There  are  two  simple  participles  in  English,  the 
present  (or  imperfect  active)  ami  the  past  (or 
passive).  The  former  now  ends  in  -ing,  the 
latter  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -(,  in  the  case  of  weak 
verbs ;  in  the  case  of  strong  verbs  the  past 
participles  all  once  ended  in  -en  or  -n,  as  in 
knowtknown,  sow,  sown,  but-in  very  many  cases 
this  suffix  has  been  dropped,  in  many  other 
instances  verbs  originally  strong  have  adopted 
a  weak  form  for  the  past  tense  and  past 
participle,  as  in  sweep,  swept  (orig.  swapen, 
swepen),  crow,  crowed  (orig.  crdwen,  crown),  Ac. 
In  such  sentences  as  seeing  is  believing,  the 
termination  -ing  is  not  that  of  the  present 
participle,  but  represents  the  A.S.  vernal  ter- 
mination -un<j,  as  in  showing  —  A.S.  sceawung. 

par'-tl  -cle,  s.     [Fr.  particule,  from  Lat.  par- 
ticula,    a   double    dimin.   from   pars,    genit. 
partis  =  a  part ;  Sp.  particula;  Ital.  particola, 
particuta.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  minute  part  or  portion  of  matter,  of 
an  aggregation    of   which    the    whole    mass 
consists ;  an  atom,  a  molecule. 

2.  The  smallest  or  a  very  small  part,  por- 
tion, or  quantity  ;  an  atom  :  as,  He  has  not  a 
particle  of  honour  in  him. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Gmm, :  A  word  which  is  not  varied  by 
inflection,  as  a  preposition,  a  conjunction ; 
a  word  which  omuot  be  used  except  in  com- 
position, as  -ward,  -ly, 

2.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  crumb  or  small  fragmant  of  the  con- 
secrated host 

(2)  The  smaller  breads  used  in   the  com- 
munion of  the  laity. 

par'  ti  col-ored,  a.  Of  various  colors;  ex- 
hibiting a  diversity  of  colors. 

particolored-bat,  < 

Zool. :  yesperugo  discolor,  a  bat  which  has 
a  marbled  appearance,  the  fur  of  the  upper 
part  being  chestnut-brown  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  hair  pale.  It  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Asia. 

par-tic  -n-lar,  *  par-ttc-u-ler,    *  par- 

tyc-U~ler,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  particulier,  from 
Lat  particu-laris  =  concerning  a  part,  from 
particula  =  a  particle  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  par- 
ticular; Ital.  particolaret  particulare.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one  and  not  to 
more  ;  not  general  or  universal  ;  special. 

"As  well  tor  particular  application  to  special  occa- 
sion*, aa  also  in  other  manifold  respect*,  innnit* 
treasures  of  wukloin  are  abuiulautly  to  be  fouud  in  the 
holy  scripture."— Booker  :  Kcclet.  Polity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  certain  person  or  thing ; 
peculiar,  characteristic. 

"  Doth  any  name  particular  belong  unto  tb* 
lodging?"— ShaJutp. :  2  Henry  fr.,  IT.  8. 

3.  Personal,  private,  individual. 

"Upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions." 
.SAa*ei/>.  •  Henry  Y.,  iii.  L 

4.  Individual,  single  ;  one  distinct  or  apart 
from  others. 

"  Malta  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end." 

Shakeip.  :  ffamlet,  L  I. 

5.  Attentive  to  single  or  distinct  facts  or 
details ;  minute. 

6.  Characterized  by  attention  to  single  or 
distinct  details ;  minute,  circumstantial:  as, 
a  particular  account  of  a  transaction. 

7.  Singularly  nice  or  precise;  fastidious: 
as,  He  is  very  particular  in  his  dress. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  having  some  notable 
or  noteworthy  quality ;  noteworthy ;  worthy 
of  attention  and  regard. 

*  9.  Odd,  peculiar ;  different  from  others ; 
marked. 

"  Lady  Ruelle  .  .  .  had  been  something  particular. 
as  I  fancied,  in  her  behaviour  to  ttie.  — vMM .'  Spiri- 
tual Quixote,  it.  80. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Forming  a  part  of  a  genus;  re- 
latively limited  in  extension ;   applied  to  a 
specific  concept  and  the  term  by  which  it  Is 
denoted ;   sometimes  also  to  an  individual. 
[PARTICULAR-PROPOSITION.  ] 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Containing  a  part  only  :  as,  a  particular 
estate,  or  one  precedent  to  an  estate  in  re- 
mainder. 

(2)  Holding   a   particular    estate :    as,   a 
particular  tenant 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  single  item,  instance,  point,  or  detail; 
a  distinct  part  or  point 

"  Examine  me  upon  the  particulart  of  my  life." 

Shakf»p. :  1  Henry  II',,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  A  single  person  ;  an  individual. 

"It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  partintlar*,  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community.'  —L' E*tr<ni<je. 

*  3.  A  minute,  detailed,  or  circumstantial 
account ;  a  minur-e. 

"  The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  wherein 
this  law  was  written.  -Ayl\fft:  I'artryon. 

*  4.  Private  concern  or  relations ;  personal 

interest  or  concern. 

"  As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular." 

ShaJcesp.  :  TruUui  A  Crestida,  11  3. 

*5.  Private  character;  personal  or  special 

peculiarities  or  qualities. 

"For  this  partinitar,  I'll  reoeiva  him  gladly. 
But  Dot  one  follower."         Sfiuketp.  :  Lenr.  IT.  2. 

T  In  particular :  Particularly,  especially. 
particular-average,  s.    [AVERAGE,  *] 
Particular  Baptists,  s.  pi 

EccleswL  &  Church  Hist.:  A  division  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  holding  particular 


boll,  boy  ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph      C 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,    §ion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  be  I,  del. 
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election  (q.v.).  They  published  a  "  Confession 
of  Faith"  in  1643,  revised  in  1689.  Though 
'*  Particular  Baptists  "  figure  as  a  denomi- 
nation in  the  Registrar-General's  returns, 
yet  many  members  of  the  ordinary  Baptist 
churches  hold  the  same  views. 

particular-election,  a, 

Calvinism:  The  election  from  eternity  of 
particular  individuals  to  eternal  life. 

particular-estate,  .<?. 

Law:  That  interest  which  is  granted  out  of 
an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

particular-integral,  «. 

Math.  :  The  integral  of  a  differential,  in 
which  a  particular  value  has  been  assigned  to 
ttie  arbitrary  constant.  In  every  integral,  as 
obtained  by  integrating,  one  arbitrary  con- 
dition may  always  be  assigned;  this  is  done 
by  giving  a  particular  value  to  the  arbitrary 
constant. 

particular-lien,  *.    [LIES.] 
particular-proposition,  .«. 
Logic  :  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate 
Is  affirmed  or  denied  of  some  part  only  of  the 
subject.    In  the  former  case  it  is  known  as  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  having  the  symbol  I  ; 
in  the  latter,  as  a  Particular  Negative,  with 
tbe  symbol  O. 

particular-tenant,  >. 

Law  :  Tbe  tenant  of  a  particular  estaU. 

•  par  tic  u-lar,  n.t  [PAKTICDULA,  a.]  To 
particularize. 

par-tic'-u-lor-ism,  s.    [Eng.  particular; 

-ism.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  particular  or  minute  description  ;    a 
detailed  statement 

2.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  a  state  in  a 
federation  using  its  endeavour  to  promote  its 
own   particular  interests,  and    conserve    its 
own  particular  laws,  as  distinct  from  those  of 
tbe  federated  whole. 

"  Particulartim—  that  IB,  the  excessive  Attachment 
to  aepHrnte  Htatee—  U  to  be  crushed  out  by  having  the 
•uplre  made  daily  a»id  hourly  invent  to  the  mind  of 
•very  one."—  Saturday  /ifwitte.  March  25.  1882,  p.  848. 

IL  Theology: 

t  1.  The  election  of  the  Jews  to  special 
privileges. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  particular  election. 

par  tic  u-lar-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  particular; 

-WH.J 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  particularism  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  particular  election.     [!NFBALAP- 

BARIAN,  SUPRALAP8ARIAN.] 

"The  first  saying  must  have  been  pot  Into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  by  a  Pauline  I  nivi-ranlist  ;  the  Beixnid 
by  a  Judaic  farticttlaritt."—  Matthew  Arnold:  God  * 
th*  Uible,  \i.  113. 

B.  A»  adj.:   Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of 

particularism.    (BrU.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  160.) 

par-tlc-U-lar'-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  particularity.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  particular  ; 

•ingleneas  ;  individuality. 

t2.  Minuteness  or  fulness  of  detail  ;  cir- 
cumstantial ity. 

"An  unexceptionable  policy  .  .  .  rather  deficient, 
If  it  I..-*  a  fault,  in  particularity.'  -ttailg  A'*iw,  Oct. 
b,  188  L 

*  3.  A  particular  ;  a  minute  or  distinct  point 
Or  instance. 

"To  aee  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperur,  the  Butteries  that  he  lay  most  01*11  to, 
with  t  lie  like  parrifvlariiin,  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals."—  Addium  :  0*  Mr-iait. 

*  4.  Something  singular  or  peculiar  ;  a  pecu- 
liarity. 

"  I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  thh  particularity, 
that  it  was  hu.,  owed  like  adubattmtteud."—  Additon  : 
On  Italy. 

"a.  Something   belonging   or    peculiar   to 
individuals  ;  particular  or  private  interest*. 
"  Now  let  the  geueral  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
i'-uti  ubtrUitt  uitl  jftty  sounds 
To  cease  !  *  Shaketp.  ;  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  S. 

•par-tic-u-lar-i-za'-tion,  x.  [En*.  par- 
tlnilara(e);  -aium.]  The  act  of  particu- 
larizing. 

par  tic  -u-lar  Ize,  v.t.  &  {.     [Fr.  partieu- 


A.  Trans.  :   To  give  the  particulars  of;  to 
•pecify  or  mention  [>articiilarly  or  in  detail. 

"  By   methods   presently    to  be    particularixtd,*  — 
fertchel:  Axfronotnv  led.  5th).  J  209. 


B.  Intrnns.  :  To  be  attentive  to  particulars 
or  details  ;  to  be  minute  or  circumstantial  in 
accounts. 

par-tic' -u-lar-1^     *  par  tic  u  lar  lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  particular;  ~ly.] 

1.  In  a  particular  manner ; distinctly, singly ; 
not  universally  or  generally  ;  in  particular. 

"Who  hath  done 

To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voice*. 
Great  hurt"  fOuiketft.  :  Cartolmnui.  IT.  S. 

2.  In  an  especial  manner  or  degree  ;  espe- 
cially, preeminently. 

"  3ume  nauaitM  In  tbe  i**tonls,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Georgia."— Or*ti*n ;  JSwid.    (L»«dic.) 

*  par  tic  -u  lar-ment,  *.    [Eng.  particular; 
-ment.]    A  particular,  a  detail. 

*  par  tic -u  lar  ness,  ».    [Eng.  particular; 
•ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  particu- 
lar ;  fastidiousness. 

'par  tic  u-late,  r.i.  ti.    [PARTICLE.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  makt  mention  singly  or  in 
detail ;  to  particularize. 

"  I  may   not  paniculate  of  Alexander   Hales,   the 
Irrefragable  doctor." — C'tmdon:  Kemairu. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mention  in  detail ;  to  par- 
ticularize. 

par  tic   u-late,  a.    [Lat  particnla  =  a  par- 
ticle.] 

*  1.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  particle 
or  atom. 

2.  Referring  to  or  consisting  of  particles ; 
produced  by  particles :  as,  a  particular  dis- 
ease. (Tyndall.) 

*  par-tie,  «.    [PARTY,  «.] 

part '-Ing,    *  part-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[PART,  v.} 
JL  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  part,    divide,   or  separate  ; 
dividing. 

2.  Departing  ;  moving  away. 

"A  parting  step  or  two  he  made.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  th*  Lato,  IT.  18. 

3.  Given  or  done  when  aei»araUng :  as,  a 
parting  kiss,  a  parting  word. 

C.  A  $  substantive.: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  dividing  ;  separa- 
tion, division. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated  or  divided. 

3.  The  division  of  the  hair  on  the  head. 

4.  A  place  where  a  division  or  separation 
takes  place. 

"  The  parting  of  the  -wty'—Etekul  xxL  SL 

5.  Tlie  act  of  departing  from  or  leaving 
others ;  departure,  leave-taking. 

"  If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  thin  >>artiw  was  well  made." 

4U*Mi>  :  J*Hu*  Catmr.  r.  L 

*  fi.  A  sharing ;  a  participation  ;  fellowship. 

-For  what  parting  of  rlghtwraiMw  with  wfckid- 
newe  T  "—  Wydiffe  :  2  Cor.  TL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comb-making  :  A  mode  of  making  combs 
to  economise  material,   in   which  a  pair  of 
coniln  are  made  from  a  single  slip  a  little  over 
the  width  of  one  ;  as  the  teeth  of  each  comb 
occupy  si«ces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other. 

2.  Founding :    The  meeting  surfaces  of  the 
sand  rammed  up  in  the  cope  aud  in  the  drag. 

IPAttTISO-SAND.] 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  A  joint  or  fissure  in  a  stratum  separat- 
ing it  into  two  portions. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  separating  two  beds. 

4.  Metallurgy ; 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  separating  silver 
from  gold  by  an  acid. 

(2)  The  same  as  PARTI NO-BULUON  (q.v.). 

5.  Navt. :  Breaking  cable,  leaving  the  anchor 
in  the  ground. 

&  Paper ;  The  act  or  process  of  separating 
the  moist  sheets. 

parting-bead,  s. 

Join. :  The  beaded  slip  Inserted  into  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  style  to  keep  apart  the 
upper  and  lower  sashes  of  a  window. 

parting-bullion,  s.  A  mixture  of  gold 
and  silver.  "  When  the  gold  is  greater  in 
quantity,  the  mixture  is  railed  a  gold  parting, 
aud  when  the  silver  is  greater,  a  silver  parting. 


Native  gold  is  always  found  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  native  silver  is  sometimes  found 
alloyed  with  gold.  It  is  only  when  the  alloy 
is  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pay  for  extrac- 
tion or  parting,  that  it  is  called  parting  bullion. 

parting-line,  «. 

Founding:  The  line  upon  a  pattern  as  it 
lies  imbedded  in  the  sami,  below  which  the 
draw  of  the  pattern  is  upward,  and  above 
which  it  Is  downward. 

parting-sand,  9. 

Founding:  Dry  sand  free  from  clayey  com- 
pounds placed  between  the  two  members  of  a 
mould  to  facilitate  their  separation. 

parting-tool,  ». 

1.  Marble-working :  A  rasp  of  peculiar  shape, 
coarse  or  fine  in  grain,  and  used  by  marble- 
workers. 

2.  Turning :    A  cntting-tool  used  by  wood 
and  ivory  turners  for  separating  turned  pieces 
fruin  the  block,  turning  out  interior  cylinders, 
&c. 

3.  Carving :  An  angular  gouge  like  a  hollow 
graver,  used  for  marking  outlines,  tendrils, 
stems,  and  markings  of  leaves,  &c. 

1  Join. :  A  chiael  with  a  bent  edge. 

par'-tl-san  (1),  *  par'-tl-zan  (1),  «.  4  a. 

[  Kr.  pafrtitan  ~  a  partner,  a  partaker,  from  ItaL 
partigiano,  partegiano,  from  Low  Lat.  *  par- 
titiajtiis,  from  Lat.  partita*,  pa,  par.  of  partior 
=  to  divide ;  pan,  genit.  parti*  =  a  part] 

A.  As  subsUtntive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  adherent  of  a  party  or 
faction  ;  one  who  is  strongly  or  violently 
attached  to  a  party  or  Interest. 

"  These  parttvini  of  faction*," 

Bant*  :  CMt  Wart.  U. 

*IL  Military: 

1.  One  of  a  body  or  detachment  of  troops 
sent  out  on  a  special  enterprise. 

2.  The  commander  of  such  a  body  or  de- 
tachment. 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  or  attached  to  a 
party  or  faction  ;  biassed  or  acting  in  the 
interest  of  a  party  or  faction. 

'  -2.  Mil. :  Engaged  on  a  special  enterprise 
or  duty. 

*  partisan-ranger,  «. 

mi. :  Tbe  same  as  PARTISAN  (1),  A.  II.  1. 

par  ti  san  (2),  par'-ti-zan  (2),  *par-te- 
san,  s.  [Fr.  '[»  rtuixane,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  pnili.  an  ex- 
tension of  O.  H.  Ger.  par- 
id,  M.  H.  Ger.  barte  =  a 
battle  -  axe.  [HALBKRU.] 
Cf.  Sw.  bardisan;  Law 
Lat.  partisana  =  a  parti- 
san.] 

1.  A  staff  headed  by  a 
blade  having  lateral  pro* 
jections.  It  was  originally 
ait  implement  of  war,  but 
became     eventually     re- 
stricted   to   the    use    of 
guards  who  took  part  in 
ceremonial    observances ; 
a  halberd. 

"He  was  at  last    hurt  with  a  partisan."— jVbrfft.* 

Plutarch,  p.  406. 

2.  A  commander's  leading-staff;  a  baton,  • 

truncheon. 

3.  A  quarter-staff. 

par  ti  san  Ship,  *.  [Eng.  partisan  (1); 
•ship.]  The  state  of  being  a  partisan  ;  strong 
attachment  to  or  bias  in  favour  of  a  particular 
party  or  faction  ;  party- feel  ing. 

part'-ite,  a.  [Lat  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partio 
-  to  divide.] 

Dot. :  Divided  nearly  to  the  base.  Used  ol 
a  leaf,  calyx,  perianth,  &c.  [TARTED.] 

par-ti'-tion,  *  par-ty-cy-on.  *.    [Fr.  par- 
tition, from  Lat.  partitionem,  accus.  of  par- 
titio  =  a  sharing,  a  division,  from  ptirtitits,  pa. 
par.  of  partio  =  to  divide  ;  pars,  genit.  parti* 
=  a  part  ;  Sp.  partition;  Ital.  partizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  net  of  dividing  or  separating  into 
parts  or  shares  ;  division,  distribution. 

"  My*elf  surveyed 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victUw  Hd-** 

Pope:  Bamer;  fltud  xi.  84L 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6% 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  a  =  i ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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•.  The  state  of  being  divided. 

"  Like  to  a  doul>le  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  MI  union  In  partition," 

Shaketp  :  Midsuinm-r  .Vij/A/'a  Dream,  111.  2. 

3.  The  j'lace  or  part  where  separation  is  made. 

"  The  mound  was  newly  rnnde,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  niooaartittt/ni  of  the  grata.* 

Drj/dcn ,  flower  &  Leaf.  69. 

"4.  Distinction  ;  point  or  line  of  division. 
"  Good  from  bad  find  no  partition. " 

Shakexp,  ;  2  Uenry  IT.,  IT.  1. 

*5.  That  which  separates  or  divides. 

"  Oreat  wits  ore  pure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  pnrtitiont  do  ttieir  bounds  divide." 

Drydtn  ;  Abttilotn  *  Achitophel,  L  I«4. 

*6.  A  separate  part;  a  compartment,  an 
apartment.  (Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  105.) 

*  7.  A  division,  a  heading. 

"There  i«  yet  another  partition  of  history  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  niaketii  which  la  not  to  be  for- 
gotten  "— Bacon:  Advancement  qf  Learning,  IL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  wall  of  stone,  brick,  or  timber 
forming  a  division  between  rooms,  &c. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (PI.):  The  deepest  divisions  into  which 
a  partite  leaf  can  be  cut  without  becoming 
compound. 

(2)  A  vertical  dissepiment  dividing  a  seed- 
vessel  into  cells. 

3.  Her. :  One  of  the  several  divisions  made 
in  a  coat  when  the  arms  of  several  families 
are  borne  all  together  on  one  shield  on  account 
of  intermarriages  or  otherwise.  [QUARTERING.  ] 

4.  Law:    Division,    as   of  an    estate    into 
eeveralty. 

"  ID  the  partition  of  estates,  the  remedy  afforded 
by  courts  of  equity  waa  always  so  much  more  effectual 
thiui  that  obtainable  under  a  writ  of  partition,  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  early  obtained,  and  has  long 
possessed,  an  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction."— fit ack- 
ttim*;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  17. 

*  5.  Music :  The  same  as  SCORE  (q.  v.). 
partition-lines,  *.  pi. 

Her. :  Those  lines  by  which  the  shield  is  cut 
or  divided  perpendicularly,  diagonally,  &c., 
us  the  party  per  pale,  party  per  bend,  &c, 

partition  of  numbers,  s. 

Math. :  The  resolution  of  integers  into  parts, 
•ubject  to  certain  conditions. 

partition- wall,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  PARTITION,  ».,  n.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  division,  a  fence. 

"  Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  In  the  church, 
become  a  great  partition-watt  to  keep  other*  out  of  it, 
—Decay  of  Piety. 

par  ti   tion,  v.t.    [PARTITION,  a.] 

1.  To  divide  by  partitions  ;  to  separate  into 
distinct  parts  by  partitions. 

"  I  nndeaitand  both  these  sides  ...  to  be  uuiforme 
without,  chough  severally  partitioned  within."— 
Bacon:  Kfvtys;  Of  Building. 

*  2.  To  Divide  into  shares  :  as,  To  partition 
an  estate. 

*  par-ti -tlon-al,  a,     [Eng.  partition;  -a*.] 
Formed  or  divided  by  partitions. 

"  The  pods  .  .  .  contain  from  three  to  five  seeds  in 
partitiatml  cells."— Grainger.'  Sugar  Cane,  iv.  (Note.) 

par'-tl-tifve,  a.  ft  *.    [Fr.  partitif,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  partitimts,  from  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partio 
=  to  divide.] 
Grammar : 

1.  As  adj. :    Denoting  a  part ;    expressing 
the  relation  of  a  part  tu  UK;  whole  :  as,  a 
partitive  genitive. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  distributive  ;  a  word  de- 
noting or  expressing  partition. 

*  par'-tl-tlve-lSr,  adv.     [Eng.  partitive;  -ly.] 
In  a  partitive  manner. 

par'-ti-zan,  s.     [PARTISAN.] 

*  part' -less,  *  part  -lesse,  a.    [Eng.  part; 
less.]    Without  parts. 

"  Wholly  unto  partfcue  Spirits  giue  " 

Daviet .  Mirrocotmos,  p.  72. 

^  In  a  note  in  loe.,  the  word  ia  explained 
as  **  without  good  paries." 

*  part'-lgt,  5.     [A  dimin.  of  part  (q.v.).] 

1,  A    neck-covering    or    gorget   worn    by 
females ;  a  mil. 

"  And  Parthenia  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  tearing  off 
her  lumen  sleeves  and  tiartlet  to  serve  about  his 
womuU"— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  iiL 

2.  A  hen,  from  the  ruff  or  ring  of  feathers 
OB  the  neck. 

"  Dame  parttet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  hi*  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd." 
/JTfdun  :  Cock  A  Fox.  97. 


3.  A  woman. 

**  Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tir'd  ;  unroocted 
By  thy  dame  partlet  here." 

Shakvsp.  :   Winter'*  Tale,  IL  8. 

*  part-like,  adv.     [Eng.  part,  and  like.}    In 
parts  or  shares. 

"  Every  man  had  his  part  partliltf."  —  tjdal.  John 


'-ljf,  ado.  [Eng.  part;  -ly.]  In  some  part 
or  degree  ;  in  some  measure  ;  not  wholly  ;  not 
altogether. 

"  Her*  lie*  a  heap,  half  slain  and  partly  drown'd." 
Drayton  :  Baront  Wart,  U. 

partner,    *  par-een  er,    *  part  on  er, 

s.     [The  same  word  as  parceiier  (q.v.),  from 
O.  Fr.  parsonnier,  from  Low  Lat.  *  partition- 
arius,  parlionarius  =  common,  mutual,  from 
Lat.  partitio  =  a  division,  a  partition  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  or  part  in  anything 
Vith  another  ;  a  participator,  a  partaker,  an 
associate. 

"  Pair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  emperor's  crown." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Itles.  Iv.  94. 

2.  Specif.  :  One  who  is  associated  with  one 
or  more  others  in  a  business  ;  a  member  of  a 
partnership  ;  an  associate  in  any  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  other  business  or  under- 
taking. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another,  whether 
male  or  female. 

"  Lead  In  your  ladles  every  one  ;  sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  yon." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  4. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife  ;  a  consort. 

"  The  cottage  where  she  dwelt; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner."' 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

IL  Navt.  :  A  framework  or  bushing  in  or 
around  a  hole  in  a  deck  to  receive  the  heel  of 
a  mast,  bitt,  or  pump,  or  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  pawls  of  a  capstan. 

*  part'-ner,  v.t.  &  i.    [PARTNER,  *.] 

A*  Trans.  :  To  join  as  a  partner. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  a  partner. 

"  A  lady  who 

80  fair,  and  fasten  'd  to  an  empery, 

Would  make  the  great'st  king  double—  to  be  partner'd 

With  tomboys."  Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

part  -ner-ship,  *.    [Eng.  partner  ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  partner, 
associate,  or  participator  with  another  ;  joint 
Interest. 

"  Rome,  that  ne'er  knew  three  lordly  heads  before, 
Pint  fell  by  fatal  partnerthip  of  power." 

Rowe  :  Lucan,  i.  164. 

2.  An  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  carrying  on  of  any  commercial,  manu- 
facturing,   or    other    business    undertaking. 
occupation,  or  calling,  or  a  voluntary,  verl>al 
or  written    contract    between  two  or  more 
persons  to  join  together  their  money,  labour, 
goods,  skill,  &c.,  or  all  or  any  of  them,  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  business  or  under- 
taking,   upon    the    understanding    that   the 
profits  or  losses  shall  be  divided  between  them 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital,  stock, 
Ac.,  supplied  by  each  partner.     Many  ol  the 
states  have  their  special  legislation  in  regard 
to  partnership,  some  of  them  having  a  limited 
liability  law,  under  which  each  partner  of  a 
company  is  liable  only  to  the  amount  of  his 
share  in  the    capital   stock.     A    partnership 
may  be  limited    to   one  venture   or   to  one 
branch   of   business    without  including  any 
other  ventures  or  branches  of  business  entered 
into  by  any  of  the  partners.    A  partnership 
may  be  entered  into  for  a  definite  time  or  a 
specific  transaction,  or  may  be  left  indefinite 
to  be  dissolved  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  partners.     Partners  are  known  as  active 
or  ostensible  when  they  take  an  active  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  as  principals  ;  as 
dormant  or  sleeping  when  they  do  not  take 
any  active  part,  but  are  merely  passive  in  the 
firm;  and  as  nominal,  when  they  allow  tln-ir 
names  to  be  used,  and  so  are  held  out  to  the 
world  as  partners,  although  having  no  actual 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  its 
profits.     Under  Scots  law,  a  partnership  is  a 
distinct  personage,  so  that  in  actions  brought 
by  or  against  it  the  names  of  the  individual 
partners  need  not  be  given.     One  partner  can 
also  bring  an  action  against  the  firm  as  a 
distinct  person,  and  the  partnership  can  be 
made  bankrupt  without  the  goods  of  any  of 
the  partners  lieing  sequestrated. 

"  Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congregation  of  separa- 
tists entered  into  a  partnerihiii,  married  a  daughter. 
put  a  sou  out  as  apprentice,  or  gave  Ms  vote  at  ail 
election."—  Macauiay:  fliaf.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 


3.  A  rule  in  arithmetic,  the  same  as  FELLOW- 
SHIP, II.  1  (q.v.). 

4.  (PI.)  :  The  two  thick  pieces  of  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mast. 

par'-trid&e,  *  par-triche,  *  par-tryche, 
*par-tryke,  *par-trys,  *  per-triche, 
*  per-trik,  s.     [Fr.  pcrdrix,  from  Lat.  per- 
dicem,  accus.  of  perdt'z  (q.v.).] 
1.  Ornithology  : 

(1)  Sing.  :    The  genus  Perdix,   and  espec. 
Perdix  cinerea,  the  Common  or  Gray  Partridge, 
a  well-known    game-bird,  widely  distributed 
in  Europe.    General  tone  of  plumage  brown  , 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  sides,  and 
flanks  bluish  gray,  freckled  with  dark  gray, 
lower  breast  with  a  rich  chestnut  horseshoe- 
shaped  patch  on  a  ground  of  white  ;  sides  and 
flanks  barred  with  chestnut;  thighs  grayish 
white  ;   legs  and    toes   bluish   white,  claws 
brown.     Length  of  adult  male  about  twelve 
inches.     In  Eastern  Siberia  it  is  replaced  by 
Perdix  barbata,  the  Bearded  Partridge  ;  and 
there  is  a  closely  allied  species  in  Tibet,  P.  hodg- 
aonice.    The  partridge  prefers  open  grounds, 
and  often  nests  in  exposed  situations.   It  feeds 
on  slugs,  caterpillars,  and  grubs  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  so  compensates  the  fanner  for  the 
injury  it  does  to  his  cornfields.    The  name  par- 
tridge is  given  in  the  United  States  to  various 
species  of  Grouse  and  Ortyx,  or  Quail. 

(2)  The  sub-family  Perdicin»  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Ordn.  :  A  large  bombard  formerly  used 
in  sieges  and  defensive  works. 

a  Script.  :  vrvp  (qore)  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  and 
Jer.  xvii.  11)  is  probably  a  partridge,  though 
not  the  common  species,  which  does  not  occur 
in  Palestine. 

partridge-berry,  *. 

Bot.:  (1)  Gualtheria  procumbent;  (2)  An 
American  name  for  Mitchella. 

partridge-breeder,  s  One  who  breeds 
or  rears  partridges  for  sale  or  sport. 

*'  These  partridge-breeders  of  a  thousand  years." 
Tennyton  :  Aylmur't  Field.  382. 

partridge-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.  :  Formerly  thought  to  be  the 
wood  of  Heisteria  cocciaea.an  Olai;ad,  but  now 
believed  to  be  derived  from  various  West 
Indian  and  South  American  trees,  specially 
Andira  inermis.  It  is  beautifully  variegated. 
and  was  formerly  used  in  Brazil  for  ship- 
building. In  dockyards  it  is  called  Cabbage- 
wood. 

partsch'-ine.  partsch'-In  ite,  «.  [After 
P.  Fartsch,  the  Austrian  mineralogist  ;  suff. 
-ine,  -inite  (AJin.).] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  small 
crystals  and  fragments  in  auriferous  sand  at 
Ohlapian,  Transylvania.  Hardness,  6'5  to  7  ; 
sp.  gr.  4'006  ;  lustre,  feeble,  greasy  ;  colour, 
yellow,  reddish  ;  fracture,  sub-concbotdal. 
Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  35  -63;  alumina,  18-0d; 
protoxide  of  iron,  14-17  ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 29-23;  lime,  2'7";  water,  0'38. 

*par-turb,  v.t.    [PERTURB.] 

*  part'-ure,  s.     [PART,  v.]    Departure. 

"  For  since  your  parture  I  have  led  a  lotbsome  state.  " 
Turbervile:  To  hit  Love. 

*  par-tur'-lf-ate,  v.i.      (Lat.  parturio  =  to 
desire  to  bring  forth  young  ;  to  be  in  labour  ; 
from  pario  =  to  bear.]    To  bring  forth  young 

*par-tiir'-i-en-cy,  s.  [Eng.  parturient; 
-ay.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  parturient  ; 
parturition. 

*  par-tiir'-I-ent,  a.    [Lat  parturient,  pr.  par. 

of  parturio  =  to  be  in    labour.]      About  to 
bring  forth  young  ;  fruitful,  prolific. 


"The  plant  that  is  Ingrafted,  must  also  be  part 
and  fruitful."—  Bp  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  Iii.,  ter.  3. 

*  par-tiir-i-fa  -91-ent,  s.    [Lat.  parturio  = 
to  be  in  labour,  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of  facia 
=  to  make.] 

Med,  ;  A  medicine  which  excites    uterine 
action,  or  facilitates  parturition,  as  ergot. 

*  par-tiir'-I-ofts,  a.    [Lat.  parturi(o)  =  to  be 
in  labour  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.}    Tiie  same  as 
PARTURIENT  (q.v.). 

"Stirring  with  pain  In  the  part  uHruu  throes." 

Drayton  ;  Motet,  hit  Birth  *  Miracle*. 

par-tlj-ri'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  parturi- 
tionem,  ace.  of  parturitio,  from  parturio  —  to  b» 
in  labuiir.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tain,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopaon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-ciau,  -tian  -  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$iou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -slous  =  siiua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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parturitive— paschal 


1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  or  being  de- 
livered of  young. 

"Representing  the  female  form  in  all  stages,  and  In 
nit  tlie  incident*  of  parturition."— Muttuct :  Tour 
tkr-.ugh  It'i'y.  ch.  vii. 

*  2.  That  which  is  brought  forth  ;  a  birth. 

*  par-tiir'-I-tlye,  a.     [PARTURITION.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  parturition  ;  obstetric. 

par   ty,  *  par-tl,  *  par-tie,  «.  &  a.     [Fr. 

jmrtie.  =  a  part,  a  share,  a  party  ;  parti  =  a 
bargain,  a  party,  a  side,  prop.,  the  pa.  par.  of 
par'ir  =  to  divide,  from  Lat.  partita,  fern. 
sing,  of  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partior  =  to 
divide,  from  pars,  genii,  partis  =  a  part ;  Hal. 
part ita=  share,  a  part  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  partida 
*  party  of  soldier*,  a  crew,  &c.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  part,  a  portion. 

"  Whereof  the  hart  rejoyseth  to 
That  \  great  party  of  his  wo 
I.-  voided."  Rvmaunt  of  tit*  ROM. 

2.  A  number   of   persons    united    against 
others  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  a  faction  ;  one 
of  the  parts  into  which  a  people  is  divided  on 
questions  of  policy. 

"The  )oy  of  the  whole  party  was  boundless."— 
MacatUay  :  ffttf.  Stiff.,  eh.  xvti. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  collected  or  banded 
together  for  a  particular  purpose  :    specif., 
a  detached  portion  of  a  larger  body  or  com- 
pany ;  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  on  a 
special  service  ;  an  armed  force. 

"  I  MW  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven." 

Shakup.  ;  CoHotanut,  1.  «. 

4.  A  select  number  of  persons  invited  to  a 
social  meeting  or  entertainment :  as,  a  dinner 
party,  a  card  party. 

5.  A  cause,  a  side. 

"Three  knight*  upon  our  party  sUln." 

Shakeip.  :  1  ffmry  IV.,  T.  fc 

*  6.  An  ally,  a  confederate. 

" Hti  parti"*.  Ms  alliance." 

Shaketp.:  Winttr'i  Tale.  II  8. 

7.  One  of  two  litigants  ;  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  in  a  suit. 

"  The  cause  of  both  partlei  shall  come  befon  the 
Judge*."— £xodut  xxii.  9. 

8.  One  who  is  concerned  or  interested  ID 
any  affair. 

"  I  must  be  a  party  in  this  alteration." 

Xkikeip  :    Winter  t  Tal*.  i.  I 

9.  One  who  is  cognizant  of  and  consents  to 
or  approves  of  anything. 

"Who  would  never  consent  to  be  A  party  to  the 
spoliation  aud  oppression"—  Macattlay :  Bi»t.  Eng., 
ch.  xli. 

10.  A  certain  individual  or  person  referred 
to  under  consideration. 

11.  A  person  or  individual  in  general.  (Slang.) 

"The  seedy  looking  old  'party'  who.  were  we  to 
lodge  him  merely  from  appearance*,  should  lie  a  petty 
tradesman  or  a  market  gardener  In  reduced  circum- 
•taucea  may  be  worth  a  million  of  inoiiey."— Daily 
Tettyrat*.  Aug.  2S,  188ft. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  party 
•r  faction  :  as,  a  party  cry,  party  spirit 

IL  Her. ;  Parted  or  divided;  used  with  re- 
ference to  any  division  of  a  field 
or  charge  :  as,  party  per  pale, 
when  a  tield  is  divided  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  ;  party  per  /ease, 
when  it  is  divided  by  a  horizontal 
line ;  party  per  bend,  when  it  is 
divided  by  a  line  running  diagon- 
ally from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  PARTY 
sinister  base.  BEND. 

*  party-cloth,  s.   Cloth  made  of  different 
colours. 

•party -coated,  a.  Having  a  party- 
coloured  coat;  dressed  in  motley,  like  a  fool. 
(Shakcsp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

party-colored,     parti -colored,    a. 

Of  divers  colors,  exhibiting  a  diversity  of 
colors. 

_  „  "  In  caning  time 

Fall  party-coloured  lambs,  and  th.we  were  Jacob's." 
S*o*«*p. :  Xvrctt'int  of  I'enict,  t  a. 

*  party-fellow,  «.    A  partner. 

party  fence-wall,  s.  A  wall  dividing 
the  property  belonging  to  or  in  the  occupation 
of  one  person  from  that  of  another. 

party  gold,  s. 

Mtbill.  :  Beaten  or  leaf  silver  with  a  coating 
of  gold  on  one  side. 

party-Jury,  s. 

Lair:  A  jury  combed  of  half  foreigners 
and  half  natives;  half-tongue  (q.v.). 


party-man,  s.  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  a  party  or  faction ;  a  factious  man ;  a 

parti  zan* 

party-Spirit,  s.  The  spirit  which  ani- 
mates or  supports  a  party. 

party-spirited, «.  Having  the  spirit  or 
feelings  of  a  party  or  partisan. 

party- verdict,  *.    A  joint  verdict. 

*'  Thy  son  is  banlsh'd  upon  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  toiigue  a  party-ver.iict  gave." 

SAa*«p. .  RuAardJ/.,  L  S. 

party- wall,  a. 

Building :  A  wall  separating  two  adjoining 
tenements.  Originally,  it  meant  a  wall  built 
upon  the  lands  of  two  adjoining  proprietors 
which  furnished  support  for  the  floors  and 
roofs  of  the  tenements  on  each  side.  Legally, 
party-walls  must  be  of  a  certain  thickness, 
according  to  the  height  and  character  of  the 
buildings,  and  must  be  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  twelve  inches  above  the  roof,  measured  at 
right  angles  to  the  pitch. 

*  par'-tjMsm,  «.     [Eng.  party;   4tm.}     De- 
votion to  party  ;  party  spirit. 

partz  ite,  *.  [After  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Partz; 
suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  hydrous  oxide  of  antimony,  mixed 
with  various  metallic  oxides.  Amorphous  ; 
colour,  various.  Regarded  as  an  ore  rather 
than  a  mineral  species. 

pa  -ru'-lis,  *.     (Or.  npov\c«  (porouHs),  from 
iropa  (para)  =•  beside,  and  ovAic  (oulis)  =  the 
gum.] 
Med. :  A  gum-boll. 

par-ore,  *  par-owr,  *  par  rour,  i.    [Cf. 

Lat.  paro  =  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.] 
1.  A  set  of  jewels. 
*  2.  An  ornament    (Prompt  Par*.) 

par'  US,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  titmouse.] 

Omith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Paridae,  or  of  the  sub-family  Parime.  Bill 
moderate,  strong,  straight,  rather  conical, 
slightly  compressed,  upper  mandible  hardly 
longer  than  lower,  and  not  notched.  Nostrils 
basal,  round,  covered  with  reflected  bristly 
feathers.  Wings  with  ten  primaries;  fourth 
or  fifth  the  longest;  tail  moderate,  even  or 
slightly  rounded.  Tarsus  moderate  and 
scutellated  ;  feet  strong  ;  anterior  toes  united 
to  second  joint ;  hind  toe  with  a  short  hooked 
claw.  Geographical  range,  North  America, 
Mexico,  Paleearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  and 
tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  Forty-six 
species  are  known  ;  Parus  major,  P.  casruleus, 
P.  ater,  P.  palustru,  P.  crutatus,  P.  caudatns, 
(Acredula  cavdnta,.  Linn.),  with  the  trivial 
names  respectively  of  the  Great,  the  Blue, 
the  Coal,  the  Harsh,  the  Crested,  and  the 
Long-tailed  Titmouse,  are  common. 

pa  ru  si  a,  *.  [Or.  wt^owria.  (parou*ia)  = 
presence,  from  wapeuu  (pareimi),  pr.  par. 
trafnav  (paron)=to  be  present:  wapd  (para) 
=  beside,  and  «***«  (eimi)  =  to  be.] 

Rkft. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
present  tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past  01 
future,  and  in  a  vivid  or  animated  narration 
of  past  or  prediction  of  future  events. 

par -va -gum,  s.     [Lat]    [PNEUHOOASTBIC.] 

*  par  -  va-nlm'-l-ty,  «.    [Formed  from  Lat 

parvus  =  small,  and  animus  =  mind,  on  an- 
alogy of  magnanimity  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  a  little  or 
mean  mind  ;  littleness  of  mind  ;  meanness. 

2.  A  person  of  a  little  or  mean  mind. 

"  Hopeless  j>ireinimlti*<  of  the  true  insular  stamp." 
— Fiti«flw,trd  Hall ;  Modern  Knglitk,  p.  33. 


par'-y^n-U,  *.  [Fr.,  pa.  par  of  parvenir  =  to 
attain,  to  rise.]  An  upstart ;  one  newly  risen 
into  notice. 

"The  itentleman,  when  all  Is  lost,  cuts  his  thro*t. 
the  p-trrr.i'u  only  cuts  bin  creditors."— Lytton;  Godol- 
pkiH.  eh.  lih. 

par  vis.  par -vise,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L:it 
parvisixs,  paravisus,  from  L«t.  pamdistts  = 
paradise,  so  called  l*cause  the  vacant  space 
in  front  of  a  church  was  used  to  represent 
pararlise,  in  the  performance  of  mediaeval 
mysteries.] 

1.  The  porch  of  a  church  ;  an  area  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  a  clmn-h. 


"  It  is  not  my  de*l?n  to  en tr  into  the  disputes  con 
ton:  E, 


the  meaning  or  etymology  of  parvii."—  War- 
-' ••-*•  "— 7,  L    (Note  wj 


2.  A  room  above  the  church  porch,  some- 
times used  as  a 

school. 

3.  A  moot  or 
disputation  on 
points  of  law,  so 
called   from   the 
place    where    it 
was  originally 
held. 

*  par  -  vl  -  tude, 
s.      [Lat     parvi- 
tudo,  from  parvus 
=  little.)    Little- 
ness,   sin;i  linens, 
minuteness. 

"I  do  not  mean  a  mere  mathematical  point,  but* 
perfect  parvttuttf.  or  the  least  reality  of  matter."— 
-Jiore:  Im.nortalUy  of  the  Soul.  bk.  IL,  ch  L 

*  par'-vi-ty',  «.    [Lat  partita*,  from  parru*  = 
littleness,  parvitude. 

'•  But  what  are  these  for  their  fineness  and  pinrtty. 
to  th.«e  minute  machines  endued  with  life  and 
motlou  ?  "—Kay  :  Creation,  pt.  i. 

par  -vft-llne,  »-     [Fr.  parvotine.] 

Cheat.  :  C9Hi8N.  A  homologue  of  the  pyri-  • 
dine  series,  and  found  in  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  and  other 
animal  matters.  It  has  a  persistent  disagree 
able  odour,  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  boils  at  188", 

*  par-y,  v.i.    [Lat  par  =  equal.]    To  tally,  to 
correspond. 

"I  soon  found  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  and 

that  would  by  no  means  pary."—  Benttcy :  Letter, 
April  is.  1716. 

pas  (*  silt nt),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  passiu  =  t 
step.] 

1.  A  step,  a  dance,  as  pas  seul,  pas  de  deux  = 
a  dance  by  one  or  two  performers ;  pas  re- 
double =  a  quick  step  or  march. 

2.  The  right  of  going  first;  precedence. 
"In  her  poor  circumstances,  she  still  preserved  the 

mien  of  a  gentlewoman  ;  when  slie  came  inly  any  full 
assembly,  sht  would  not  yield  the  pa*  to  the  best  of 
them ."— A  rbuthnot, 

3.  A  foot- pa  ire. 

"Ted«  a  welle  gode  pat."— MS.  Cantab..  Ff.  T.  «, 
fo.  51. 

pas  do  -  sour  is,  *.  [Fr,(  -»  moose's 
step.] 

Fort. :  A  staircase  from  the  ravelin  to  the 
ditch. 

pas  seul,  «.  A  dance  by  a  single  per- 
former. 

"  His  grand  pat-teul  excited  some  remark.* 

Ityron  ;  Tto  Walt*. 

*  pas,  v.t.    [PASS,  v.l 

Pa  sa'-gl  an,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  sect  of  Judaizing  Cath* 
arists  which  appeared  in  Lomttanly  late  in 
the  twelfth  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ttiey  probably  originated  in  the  East,  and 
took  their  name  from  their  wanderings,  as  if 
they  were  passaggieri  (=  birds  of  passage),  or 
from  some  association  with  the  Crusades,  for 
which  panagium  was  a  common  name.  They 
observed  the  law  of  Moses,  but  offered  no 
sacrifices;  and  considered  Jesus  as  a  Demi- 
urge by  whom  all  other  creatures  wen 
brought  into  being. 

pa  9 in,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Oryx  giizelta.     [ORYX.] 

*  pasch,    *  pask,   *  paske,   *  pasqne,  ». 

[Lat.  &  Gr.  pascha,  remotely  from  the  Heb. 
np£  (pesachh).]  The  feast  of  passover  or 
Easter. 

"The  malster  salth.  my  time  is  nigh,  at  thee  I  mak 
patk,-  with  mydtsciplis.<-»Vrftfi>  Ma  thv*  wvt 

pasch  egg,  6.  An  egg  stained  by  boil- 
ing, &c.,  and  given  to  young  persons  or 
children  at  Easter-tide  ;  a  box  in  imitation  of 
an  egg,  and  filled  with  sweetmeats  or  other 
presents  for  Easter. 

pasch  flower, «.    [PASQUE-FLOWER,] 

pasch   al,    *  pasch' -all,    a.    &   t.     [Lat. 

puschalis,  from  ptischa  =  the  |>assover.] 

1.  .-1  •.•  "•/;. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pass- 
over  or  Easter. 

"Bntertnining  yon 

With  P'tich'tl  eggit.  and  i-ur  poor  convent  wine." 
Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  IT. 

*  2.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  PASCHAL-CANDLB 
(q  v.). 

"Then  they  we  the   hallowing  of  the  i 
ff'trl.   Hue.,  vii.  150. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oa  -  c ;  ey  --  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


paschalist— pass 
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paschal-candle,  >. 

Roman  Ititiial  :  A  large  ornamented  wax 
candle  blessed  by  thcom.-ml.ing  deacon  on  Holy 
(Saturday,  placed  on  the  altar  (usually  on  tue 
gospel  side),  and  lit  at  muiu  and  vespers  (and 
at  matins  where  that  ottlce  is  said  it)  ulioir) 
tih  the  octave  of  the  Ascension.  Five  grains 
of  incense,  symbolizing  the  tlve  wounds  of 
Jesus,  are  inserted  in  it  when  it  is  blessed 
The  use  of  the  pasrhal  candle  cau  be  traced 
back  to  the  fifth  cent  ry. 

paschal    controversy,    «.  .  (EASTER, 

QlTARTODBCIMAN.] 

paschal-cycle,  s.  The  cycle  by  which 
the  date  of  Easter  is  ascertained.  It  is  formed 
by  multiplying  together  the  cycle  of  the  sun 
(twenty-eight  years)  and  that  of  the  moon 
(nineteen  years). 

paschal-rents,  *.  pi.  Yearly  tributes 
paid  by  the  clergy  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon 
at  the  Easter  visitations. 

•  pasch'-al-lst,  s.     [Eng.  paschal  ;   -ist.]    A 
disputant*  or  controversialist  respecting  the 
proper  day  on  which  Easter  should  fall. 

"TbOH  east  and  wdt*m/>(U«fc<iH«(«."—  Hilton:  Pre- 
taticat  Epucopacy. 

pasch'-ites,s.jA  [Eng.  po*A,  •-« 

DECIMANI.J 

•  pas'-cn-age  (age  as  ig),  ».     [Low  Lat. 
Itascuugiuin,  from  Lat.  pascuitm  =  a  pasture, 
from  pascor  =  to  feed.] 

Law  :  The  grazing  or  pasturing  of  cattle. 

pas'-  cu-  ant,  a.  [Lat.  jxwcor  =  to  feed.) 
[PASCUAOE.J 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
when  borne  feeding. 

pas  -cu  oils,  a.     [Lat.  pascwu  =  of  or  fit 
for  pasture.] 
Sot.  :  Growing  In  pastures.    (Treca.  ofBot.) 

pa-seng1,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Capra  cegagrua  (Gmelin).    [^OAORE.] 

•pash  (1),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  face, 
the  head. 

"  Thou  waut'st  a  rough  rxuh,  iiud  the  shoot.  that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  uie?    SAutelp.:  Ifteter'f  Tal*.  L  2. 

•pash  (2),  s.    [PASH,  ».] 

1.  A  violent  blow. 

2.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain.    (Pros.) 

•  pash,  *  paish,  v.t.     [Sw.  dial.  paska=*to 
dapple  in  water  ;  Dan.  baske  =  to  beat,  boxes 
=  to  box,   boxer  =  a  boxer  ;    Provin.  Ger. 
paschm;    H.   Ger.  patschtn  =  to  strike,  to 
dash.]    To  dash  to  pieces,  to  smash. 

"  Ami  path  the  jawt  of  nerpeuU  veuomons." 

ilarlom  :  1  Tamburlaine,  L  1. 

pa'  sha,  pa  shaw  ,  pa'-cha  (or  as  pa- 
cha')," *  ba  -sha,  '  ba  shaw',  s.  [Pers.  to- 
ihd.  badshah  =  a  governor  of  a  province  ;  a  cor- 
rupt. of  padshah  =  an  emperor,  a  prince,  agreat 
lord,  from  pad  =  protecting,  slMh  =  &  king.] 
(PADISHAB.)  A  Turkish  title  of  honour  be- 
•towed  originally  on  princes  of  the  blood,  but 
now  also  on  governors  of  provinces,  military 
officers  of  high  rank,  &c.  Pashas  are  of  three 
grades,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  horse- 
tails which  they  are  entitled  to  bear  on  a 
lance  as  a  distinctive  badge.  Pashas  of  the 
highest  rank  twar  three  horsetails  ;  governors 
of  the  more  important  provinces,  two  ;  and 
minor  governors,  one. 

H  Pasha  of  Egjtpt  :  A  noted  diamond,  now  in 

the  possession  of  Egypt. 
pa  sha  lie,  pa  gha  lie  (or  as  pa  sha'  - 

lie),  s'.    [Turk,  pdchdlyk.]    The  jurisdiction  of 

•  pasha. 
pas  1  graph  Ic    pas  i  graph'-Ic  al,   a. 

[Eng.  pasigraph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining  or 

relating  to  pasigraphy. 


pa-sig'-ra-phy',   ».     [Gr.  irii 

all,  dat.  pi.  of  iris  (pas)  =  all,  and  ypa^ii)  (graphe) 
a  writing.]  A  universal  language;  a  system 
or  manner  of  writing  capable  of  being  under- 
stood and  used  by  all  nations. 

"  The  illuminator  of  a  manuscript  blazons  la  his 

jxitigraphj/  only  the  capital  of  the  paragraph."—  >f. 

Tayior:  Jftmoirt,  11.  53. 

pas  I  la-ly,  s.  [Or.  irno-i  (jxt»i)  =  for  all, 
dat.  pi.  of  wit  (  pas)  =  all,  and  AaAij  (laK)  = 
talking  ;  AoAe'u  (laleo)  =  to  talk.]  A  form  of 
apeech  adapted  to  be  ujed  by  all  mankind  ;  a 
universal  language. 


*  pask,  *  pasque, ».    [PASCH.] 

"pas  nago,    •  path -nage  (age  as  ig), ». 
[PASNAOK.I 

pas   pa  lum,  ».    [Or.  iraTiroAw  (paspalos)  = 
a  imtue  for  millet.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  PaniceK. 
The  inferior  tlower  is  neuter,  one-paled ;  tlie 
superior  heinaphrodite,  two-i»led.  Steudel 
describes  28'2  species.  Paspalum  scnbicula- 
tum,  the  Millet  Khoda,  will  grow  in  India  in 
very  inferior  soils,  and  is  largely  cultivated. 
The  poorer  classes  eat  the  grain,  but  it  tends 
to  produce  diarrhoea  and  a  kind  of  intoxica- 
tion. Cattle  are  fed  upon  the  straw.  P. 
exile,  cultivated  in  the  West  of  Africa,  pro- 
duces a  tine  grained  corn. 

pas'-py,  a.   [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  passe^ritd,  from 
passer  =  to  pass,  and  pied  =  a  foot.] 

Music:  The  English  name  for  the  dance 
Passepied,  <*lled  also  Passamezzo  by  the 
Italian  and  Paspie  by  the  Spanish  writers. 
It  waa  a  precursor  of  the  minuet,  some  of  the 
tunes  called  by  the  title  Paspy  resembling  the 
minuet  in  rhythm  and  measure.  Hawkins 
says  it  "is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Bretagne,  and  it  is  in  effect  a  quick  minuet." 
The  old  English  writers  call  it  passa-measure, 
passy-measnre,  passing-measure,  or  simply 
measure.  It  was  a  favourite  dance  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  fact 
that  examples  exist  by  writers  as  late  as 
Purcell  and  Croft,  it  could  not  have  been  out 
of  fashion  iu  their  time. 

pasque,  s.    [PASCH.] 

pasque  -  flower, 
paschal-flower,  *. 

Bot. :    Anemone    Pulsa- 
tilla.    The  leaves  and  the 
involucre  have  doubly  pin- 
natifld    linear   segments ; 
the  flower  is  inclined,  the    PASQUE-FLOWER. 
sepals  six.     It  has  a  tube- 
rous root  and  is  common  in  borders.    It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  with  purple,  externally 
silky  flowers.  It  is  indigenous  in  several  parts 
of  England. 

*  pas'-quil,  *  pas  quile,  *  pas  quill,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  pasyuille  ;  Ital.  pasquillo.] 
A.  As  subst. :   The  same  as  PASQUINADE 

(q.v.). 

"  Malignant  spirits  every  where  have  bunt  forth 
Into  slauderous  libels,  bitter  pas^uilt.  railing  pam- 
phlets.'1— Bp.  Hall :  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 

&f  As  adj.:  Lampooning. 
"  Such  as  into  patquil  pulpits  come 
With  thundering  nonsence,  but  to  heat  the  drum 
To  civil  wan."  Brome  :  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Shute. 

*  pas'-quil,  v.t.    [PASQUIL,  *.]    To  lampoon, 
to  pasquinade, 

*  pas'-qufl-lant,  *.      [Eng.    pasquil;    -ant.] 
A  lampooner ;  a  writer  of  pasquinades. 

*  pa8'-qufl.-ler,  *.     [Eng.  pasquil;   -er.]    A 
lampooner,  a  pasquillant. 

*'  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  waa  to  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  patqttUlers  at  Rome."— Burton  : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

*  pas'-quin,   *  pas-qulne,  *.     [Ital.  pas- 
quino.]    The  same  as  PASQUINADE  (q.v.). 

"  But  enough  of  this  poetry  Alexandrine : 
I  hope  you  will  think  this  a  p-itguine' 

Swift :  Antvterto  Dr.  Sheridan. 

*  pas'-quin,  v.t.    [PASQUIN,  *.J    To  lampoon, 

to  pasquinade. 

pas'-quin- ade,&  [Fr.,  from  Ital. pasquinata 
=  a  fibel,  from  Pasquino,  originally  the  name 
of  a  cobbler  at  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  whose  stall  a  number  of  idle  persons  used 
to  assemble  to  listen  to  his  pleasant  sallies, 
and  to  relate  little  anecdotes  in  their  turn, 
and  indulge  themselves  in  raillery  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  passers-by.  After  the  cobbler's 
death  the  statue  of  a  gladiator  was  foand  near 
his  stall,  to  which  t-h«  people  gave  his  name, 
and  on  which  the  wits  of  the  time,  secretly 
at  night,  affixed  their  lampoons.  (Haydn.) 
"  The  statue  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
Palazzo  Brasclii,  near  the  Palazzo  Navona." 
(Wright).]  A  lampoon,  a  satire. 

"Whig  Jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  patqutn. 
tdet."— Macautay  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

from 
of 
,r ; 


pass,  *  passe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  passer,  fro 
Lat.  pass  its  =  a  step,  from  pass-US,  pa.  par. 
pando  —  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  pasar;  Port,  passa 
Ital.  passare.] 


A*  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go ;  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  be  moved  or  transferred  iu  any  way 
from  one  place  to  another.  (Generally  used 
with  an  adverb  or  preposition  to  mark  the 
kind  or  mode  of  motion  :  as,  to  pass  away,  to 
pass  from,  to  pass  in,  to  pass  into,  to  pass  out, 
&c.)  When  used  absolutely  or  without  a 
qualifying  word,  it  usually  means  to  go  past  a 
certain  place  or  person :  as,  the  coach  ha* 


2.  To  occur ;  to  take  place ;  to  be  present. 

"  If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we  most 
have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of  what  pauet 
within  our  owu  uiiud." — Wattt. 

3.  To  move  or  go  out  of  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation, notice,  or  the  like  ;  to  vanish,  to  dis- 
appear. 

"  Heaven  and  earthe  schulen  p<uie.  but  ray  wordea 
•chuleu  not  pttuf."—  Wycliffe :  Luke  xxi. 

*  4.  Hence,   to  die ;  to  depart  from  life ; 

to  pass  away. 

"  Let  him  pan  peaceably." 

ShaJustp.  :  2  lltnry  YL,  Lit  8 

5.  To  be  transferred  oV  changed  from  one 
state  to  another;    to   undergo  a  change  of 
condition,  circumstances,  or  nature. 

"  He  Is  poMod  from  death  unto  llf e."-VoAn  T.  M. 

6.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation ;  to 
change  gradually  or  imperceptibly. 

"  Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parU  to 
the  lungs ;  a  pleurisy  easily  pattcth  into  a  peripnen- 
mouy." — A  rbnthnot. 

7.  To  be  transferred  from    one    owner  to 
another ;  to  change  hands. 

"  Thou  shalt  cause  the  Inheritance  of  their  fktfcen 
to  pau  unto  them."— ffumbert  xxvii.  7. 

*  8.  To  come,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

"  80  death  patted  on  all  men,"— Romatu  v.  It 

9.  To  elapse ;  to  be  spent. 

"  Now  the  time  is  far  patted."— Mark  rl.  36. 

10.  To  be  omitted ;  to  go  unheeded  or  di» 
regarded  :  as,  Let  that  pass. 

11.  To  come  to  or  be  at  aa  end ;  to  be  ovet 
or  finished  ;  to  conclude. 

"  But  soon  their  pleasures  patted." 

Dry  den  :  Plow  A  Leaf,  372. 

12.  To  move  or  make  way  through  a  direct 
opening  or  passage  ;  to  find  its  way. 

"Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they  wllil 
pat;  but  such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  powers  of 
digestion,  will  neither  POM,  nor  be  converted  into 
ailment.  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Alimentt. 

13.  To  be  enacted ;  to  receive  the  authority 
or  sanction  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  meet 
ing  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

"  Were  the  bill  suffered  to  peut,  more  harm  than 
good  would  accrue."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  25.  1885. 

14.  To  be  done ;  to  happen,  to  proceed  ;  to 
take  place. 

"  What  hath  patted  between  me  and  Ford's  wife.'  — 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  111.  5. 

15.  To  be  current ;  to  be  recognised  ;  to  b« 
generally  received. 

16.  To  be  successful ;  to  succeed. 

"  That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pan  twice." 

Sutler:  Hudibrat,  III.  L  SM. 

17.  To  be  interchanged  or  exchanged  :  as, 
Words  passed  between  them. 

18.  To  be  regarded  or  considered  ;  to  be  re- 
ceived in  opinion  or  estimation. 

"  He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  •»  do  all 
the  reformed ;  so  that  this  won't  pott  fora  fault  in 
him,  till  tls  proved  one  in  u»."— Atteroury. 

*  Itf.  To  give  judgment  or  sentence, 

"  We  may  not  pau  upon  hi*  life 
Without  the  form  of  sentence." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ill.  7. 

*  20.  To  regard  ;  to  care  for  ;  to  have  regard 
or  thought.    (Generally  with  a  negative.) 

"  As  for  these  silken-coated  knaves.  I  p'ttt  not" 

Shaketp.  :  2  B enry  VI.,  ir.  1 

*  21.  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  all  bounds ;  to 
beggar  description. 

"This  pastes.  Master  Ford."  — Mo*«f/>.,'  Merry 
Wivet  of  Windtor.lv.  i 

*  22.  To  be  in  a  tolemble  or  passable  state 
or  condition. 

"  A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  by 
his  father  to  pan."— L'Ettranffa;  Fablet. 

23.  To  go  through  an  inspection  or  examina- 
tion successfully ;  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  an  inspection  or  examination ;  specif.,  iu 
universities,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
ordinary  examination  or  one  necessary  for  a 
degree,  but  without  taking  honours. 

IL  Fencing :  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  thrust 
or  pass  in  fencing. 
"  They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pau,  they  strive  to  bore 

Their  corslet*.      Oryden:  Palamont  Arctic,  it  196. 


;  prffct,  Jtf^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  £em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    ph 
-clan,  -tl/m  =  ^*?"     -tion,  -  sion  =  sliun  ;  -tion,  -gion  =  «*">".    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sails,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d 
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pass— passade 


B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  move  paat ;  to  go  by,  beyond,  over, 
along,  through,  or  the  like;  to  move,  go,  or 
proceed  from  side  to  side  or  from  end  to  end 
of ;  to  traverse. 

"  Th«  ScotUs  M  to  pott*.  It  that  be  had  lu-do." 

Hobert  d€  Brunne,  p.  ML 

2.  To  transfer  or  hand  to  another ;  to  make 
to  change  hands. 

'•  OM  of  DM  audience  fxutina  *  bottto  of  milk  to  the 
Anarchist  luatrou." — Daily  Tete-jruph,  Sept.  10,  1M*. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  or  be  handed  on  from 
one  to  another  ;  to  circulate,  to  communicate. 
(Generally  followed  by  along  or  on  :  as,  To  pass 
the  news  along  or  on.) 

*  4.  To  impart  the  power  of  motion  to;  to 
animate,  to  move. 

"  Dr.  Thuraton  tlilnks  the  principal 


6.  To  cause  to  find  a  way  or  passage  through 

anything ;  to  strain. 

"  They  njieak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  patting  it 
through  ivy  wood."— Bacon  :  A' at.  llitt. 

6.  To  cause  to  more  hastily ;  to  rnn. 

"  I  had  only  time  to  pan  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number."— Addlton  :  On  Italy. 

7.  To  send  across,  over,  along  anything ;  to 
nause  to  pass  over,  by,  along,  &c. 

"  Wftller  fMii**'1  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by 
Newbridge."— Ctartiuton:  Ci*U  War. 

8.  To  give  or  allow  entry  into  any  place  to ; 
to  admit :  as,  To  pass  a  person  into  a  theatre. 

9.  To  live  through  ;  to  spend. 

"  I  have  t>tiutd  a  miserable  night" 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  ///.,  i.  4. 

10.  To  go  through  ;  to  experience,  to  suffer, 
to  endure. 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  patted ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  dlil  pity  tbeiu." 

Shaketp. :  OthMo.  I.  8. 

*  11.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  complete,  to 

conclude,  to  finish. 

"  This  night 
We'll  patt  the  business  privately  and  well." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrno,  IT.  1 

*  12.  To  perform,  to  effect,  to  act. 

*'  This  awain  shall  patt  Pompey  the  Great." 

Shakttp.  :  Loiet  labour' t  Lott,  T,  1. 

13.  To  void  as  feeces. 

14.  To  submit  and  obtain  sanction  for  as 
correct  or  allowable  ;  to  obtain  allowance  of. 

"  The  money  of  every  one  that  patteth  the  account, 
let  the  priests  take."— 2  King*  xli.  i. 

15.  To  admit,  to  allow,  to  approve. 

"  Being  patted  for  consul  with  full  voice.' 

Khakctp. :  Cariolanut,  ill.  8. 

16.  To  approve  as  having  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  an  inspection  or  examination  : 
to  sanction,  to  allow :  as,  To  pass  accounts,  To 
pass  a  candidate. 

17.  Specif. :  To  give  legal  or  official  sanction 
to ;  to  ratify,  to  enact 

"  The  Act  Just  patted  is  of  a  permissive  character." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  18S5. 

18.  To   satisfy   the   requirements   of ;   to 
undergo  successfully,  as  an  inspection,  ex- 
amination, or  other  ordeal  :  as,  A  candidate 
passes  an  examination. 

19.  Specif. :   To  obtain  the  legal  or  official 
sanction  of ;  to  be  enacted  by. 

"  Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  patted  the  bouse  of 

Bwift. 

20.  To  pronounce,  to  utter,  to  decree. 

"  Patted  sentence  may  not  be  recalled.** 

Shakes?.  :  Comedy  of  Xrrort,  1.  1. 

21.  To  express,  to  advance  :  as,  To  pass  an 
opinion. 

22.  To  utter  solemnly  ;  to  give  or  offer  as  a 
pledge ;  to  pledge. 

"  Remember  thy  promise  patted." 

Shakttp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

*  23.  To  transcend,  to  excel,  to  surpass,  to 
exceed. 

"Whom    dost    thoi;    pott  In   beauty?"  —  Ezckiet 
xxxli  li. 

24.  To  let  go  without  notice;  to  let  pass; 
to  disregard,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"  If  yon  fondly  patt  our  proffered  offer-" 

Shakatp,  :  Kiny  John,  ii. 

25.  To  give  in  payment  for  goods ;  used  of 
Counterfeit  coin  :  as,  To  pass  a  bad  shilling. 

*  26.  To  impose  fraudulently. 

"  The  Indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  patted  it  on  her  husbaud  for  a  boy." 

Dryden :  If/hit  i  lantha,  57. 

*  27.  To  practise  artfully  and  successfully. 
"  Tim*  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 

there  Is  no  pattittff  the  same  trick  upou  the  mice."— 
L' Estrange, 


*  28.   To    regard ;    to    car*    for ;    to  heed. 
(Generally  with  a  negative.) 

IT,  Fencing :  To  perform  by  thrusting. 

"  To  tee  thee  fight ...  to  see  thee  pott  thy  puato.*— 
MaJfcMp. :  Merry  Wiwt  <tf  Windtor.  U.  I. 

U  1.  To  pass  away : 
(1)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  move  from  or  out  of  sight ;  to  dis- 
appear, to  vanish. 

"  The  heavens  shall  patt  away."— 2  P*t*r  111  I*. 

(6)  To  die. 

*  (c)  To  be  spent ;  to  be  lost. 

*  (2)  Trans. :  To  waste,  to  spend. 

-The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  lert  •&•  p*tt 
awiy  the  flower  of  her  age." — Sec  tut.  zliL  9. 

2.  To  pass  by: 

(1)  Intrans :    To  pass    or  move    near   and 
beyond  a  certain  person,  place,  or  thing. 

"  All  that  patt  fty  clap  their  hand*."— Lamentation* 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  overlook,  to  excuse,  to  forgive. 

"  However  Ood  may  patt  by  single  sinners  In  this 
world  ;  yet  when  a  nation  combine*  against  him,  the 
wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." — T  mutton, 

(6)  To  pass  without  stopping  at 
(c)  To  disregard  ;  not  to  heed. 


"  It  conduce*  mnch  to  our  content.  If  we  patt  by 

e  thinga  which  happen  to  our  trouble."—  Taylor: 
9  LMng. 


3.  7*o  pass  muster :  To  pass  examination  or 
inspection  satisfactorily. 

4.  To  pass  off: 

(1)  Intrans, :  To  pass  away ;  to  disappear, 
to  vanish. 

(2)  Trans.  :  To  impose  fraudulently ;  to  palm 
off :  as,  He  passed  himself  off  as  a  clergyman. 

5.  To  pan  on :  To  proceed  ;  to  go  on  further. 

6.  To  pom  over: 

(1)  Intrant. :  To  pass  or  go  from  one  aide  to 
the  other ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  overlook,  to  fmit,  to  dis- 
regard. 

7.  To  pass  a  dividend :  To  rot»  or  resolve 
(as  a  board  of  directors)  against  declaring  a 
dividend.    (Amer.) 

8.  To  bring  to  pass :  To  cause  to  happen ;  to 
bring  about ;  to  effect. 

9.  To  come  to  pass :  To  happen,  to  occur,  to 
take  place  ;  to  result. 

*  10.  Weil  to  pass :  Well  off,  well  to  do. 

"  His  father,  being  rich  and  «wJZ  to  /MUM." 

Scott:  PhUomythie.     (1«16.) 

pass  (1),  *  passe,  s.    [PASS,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  passage,  avenue,  or  opening,  through 
which  one  goes ;  espec.  a  narrow  or  difficult 
path  or  way  ;  a  path  or  road  over  a  dangerous 
place  ;  a  defile  between  mountains  ;  a  ford  in 
a  river. 

"  To  guard  the  pattet  of  the  German  Rhine." 

Rotoe :  Lucan,  1.  816. 

2.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along 
anything ;  manipulation,  aa  by  a  mesmerist 
or  a  conjuror. 

3.  Permission  or  leave  to  go  or  come ;  a 
ticket  of  free  admission  or  transit. 

"  They  shall  have  a  letter  of  patte  given  onto  them." 
—ffacttuft:  Koyofftt,  i.  473. 

I.  A  state  or  a  condition  of  things,  espec. 
one  of  embarrassment  or  difficulty. 

"  Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  patt  I " 
Shakftp. :  L*»T.  UL  4. 

*  5.  Estimation. 

"  Common  speech  gives  him  a  worthy  patt." 

Shnitetp.  :  AlCt  Well  that  Bndt  Wail,  ii.  §. 

*  6.  A  sally  or  encounter  of  wit ;  a  jest,  a 
joke. 

"An  excellent  patt  of  p»te."— Sftatwp. .'  Tempett,iv. 

7.  The  act  of  passing  an  examination  ;  one 
who  successfully  undergoes  an  examination. 

8.  In  the  universities,  an  ordinary  degree 
without  honours.  . 

"He  knows  enough  nbout  his  specialty  to  get  a 
'patt.' "—Scribner't  Magazine,  Dec.  I37S.  p.  287. 

IL  Tedt-nicaUy : 

1.  Fencing :  A  push  or  thrust ;  a  course  or 
bout  of  fencing. 

"The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  pttttt  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits."— 
ShakMp.  :  BamZft,  v.  S. 

2.  Rolling-mill: 

(1)  The  shape  produced  by  the  grooves  in 
the  adjacent  rolls  of  a  rolling-mill.  The  pass 
is  so  formed  as  to  give  the  required  shape  to 
the  metal  rolled  therethrough. 


(2)  A  single  passage  of  a  plate  or  bar 
between  the  rolls. 

*  If  Pass  of  arms  :  A  bridge  or  similar  pas- 
sage which  a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  and 
which  could  not  be  passed  without  fighting 
with  him  who  defended  it. 

pass-boat,  «.  A  broad,  flat-bottomed 
boat  ;  a  flat  or  punt. 

pass-book,    «. 

1.  A  book    in  which  a  tradesman  enters 
goods  said  on  credit  to  a  customer,  for  the 
information  of  such  customer. 

2.  A  bank-book  held  by  the  customer  of  the 
bank,  showing  the  amounts  to  his  debit  and 
credit 

pass-box,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  wooden  box  used  for  conveying 
•  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the  guns  in 
forts  and  batteries. 

*  pass-by,  s.    The  act  of  walking  or  past- 
ing by. 

"Thus  w«  see  the  face  of  truth,  but  at  we  do  on* 
another's,  when  we  walk  the  street*,  in  a  careless  pott- 
blf."—<Jlan»iU;  Vanity  <tf  Dogmattiing,  ch,  viL 


pass-check,  s.  A  ticket  of  admission  to 
a  piace  of  entertainment  ;  also  a  ticket  given 
to  a  person  leaving  a  place  of  entertainment 

during  the  performance,  entitling  him  to  re- 
admission. 

pass-key,  s.  A  key  that  will  open  several 
locks  ;  a  master-key. 

*  pass-man,   a.     Superhuman.     (Sylves- 
ter: The  Magnificence,  1,254.) 

pass-parole,  *. 

Mi!.  :  A  command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 
to  the  rear. 

*  pass-praise,  a.     Beyond  all   praise. 

(Sidney  :  Astropliel,  77.) 

*  pass-price,  a.    Invaluable. 

pass-ticket,  8.  A  ticket  of  admission  to 
an  entertainment,  ftc.  ;  a  free  pass. 

pass-word,  «. 

Mil.  A  Secret  Societies:  A  word  or  counter- 
sign by  which  to  distinguish  friends  from 
enemies  or  outsiders. 

"  They  gave  a  pott-word  before  they  were  Admitted." 
—.Vacauiay  ;  But.  £ng.,  ch.  zvlii. 

*  pass  (2),  s.     [PASCH.] 

*  Pass-lamb,  a.    The  Paschal  lamb. 

pass   a  ble  (1),  a.    [Eng.  pass;  -abU.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  passed,  traversed, 
crossed,  or  travelled  through  or  over. 

"Antlochus  departed  in  all  haste,  weening  In  his 
pride  to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  f*ttt- 
oW<  by  foot."—  J  Maz&ibett,  T.  It. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  passed  or  handed  on 
from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
current,  receivable. 

3.  Fit  to  be  passed,  approved,  or  allowed. 

"  -  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  was  not  pastaM*  by  a  medical  officer."  —  Daily 
Chronicle,  Oct.  3.  1686. 

*  1.  Having  free  passage. 

"  Go  back  :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  pattable."      Shakttp.  :  Coriolantit,  r.  •» 

*  5.  Affording  free  passage  ;  penetrable. 

"  His  body's  a  pattable  carcase  if  he  be  not  hurt." 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbelirte,  L  ft 

*  6.  Passing,  fleeting,  transient. 

"  tfore  retai  liable  than  the  pastabte  tones  of  the 
tongue."—  Fcltham:  /tetotvet.  p.  86. 

7.  Such  as  may  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out strong  objection  ;  allowable,  tolerable, 
mediocre. 

"  Lay  by  Virgil  .  .  .  my  version  will  appear  a  pau- 
able  beauty,  when  the  original  muse  la  tibueut."  — 
Dryden  :  \~irgU  ;  .Kneid.  (Dedic.) 

*  pas'-sa-ble  (2),  a.    [PASSIBLE.] 

pass  ably,  adv.    [Eng.  pawiXfe)  (1)  ;  -*V-\ 
In  a  passable  manner  or  degree  ;  tolerably. 

"Other  towns  nns  pattabtjr  rich."—  ffowell:  L*tm, 
bk.  t,  {  ii.,  let.  14. 

*  pas'-sadc,  *  pas-sa'-dd»  s.    [Fr.  passade; 
Ital.  passiido.]     IPxss,  v.] 

1.  Fencing  :  A  thrust  ;  a  cut  forward. 
"The  first  and   second   cause  will    not  serve  my 

turn  ;  the  p,t*tadc>  he  reapecU  not."—  Shaketp.  :  Lortt 
Labtntr't  Lott.  1  1 

2.  Manege:  A  turn   or  course  of  a  horse 
backward  or  forward  on  the   same  spot  of 
ground, 


/ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  «y  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


passage— passer 


pass   age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
passatlcum  —  a  right  of  passage,  from  passo  = 
to  pass  (q.v.).  ;  Sp.  pasage;  Ital.  passagio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  passing,  moving,  or  travelling 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  transit  or  move- 
ment from  point  to  point ;  the  aft  of  going 
by,  along,  over,  or  through :   as,  the  passaye 
of  ships  over  the  sea,  the  passage  of  fluids,  the 
passage  of  light  from  the  aun. 

2.  Specif.  •'  Transit  by  means  of  a  convey- 
ance, and  especially  by  ship. 

"Arrangement!  were  made  for  his  passage."— Mac- 
iiu/u.v  :  Hitt.  /'";/.,  eh.  ixii. 

3.  Liberty  or  power  of  passing ;  entrance 
or  exit. 

4.  Specif. :  Liberty  or  means  of  transit  by  a 
conveyance,  and  especially  by  ship. 

"It  wan  not  way  to  obtain  a  pngxagt  on  board  of  a 
well-built  or  c  mum  odious  vessel."— J/acaulay :  Eat. 
fny.-  ch  xii. 

*  5.  Departure  or  passing  from  life ;  death, 
decease. 

"  When  be  Is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage." 
Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  Hi.  8. 

6.  The  way,   course,  or   path  by  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  enabled  to  pass;  way  of 
entrance  or  exit ;  avenue,  way,  road. 

"Baued  in  the  tender  pottage  of  the  throat." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

7.  An  avenue,  corridor,  or  gallery  leading 
to  the  several  divisions  and  apartments  in  a 
building. 

*  8.  Currency,  reception. 

"  A  fairer  paxtuge  than  among  those  deeply  Imbued 
with  other  principles."— Digby. 

*  9.  Occurrence,  hap  ;  accident,  incident 

"It  IB  no  act  of  common  pattaffe,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness"      Shakesp. :  Cymbtline,  1L  4. 

*  10.  An  act,  an  action,  a  deed. 

"  There  is  gallant  and  moat  brave  pottage*." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  11L  *. 

*  11.  Management,  course,  process. 

**Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  pottage  of 
affairs  In  former  times,  the  state  of  England  ought  to 
be  cleared  of  an  Imputation  cast  upon  it"— Soviet  : 
On  Ireland. 

*  12.    Inclination  or  disposition  readily  to 
change  the  place  of  abode.      [1  2.] 

"Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factor*  ;  the  cause  must 
be  rather  an  111  opinion  of  security  than  of  gain  ;  the 
last  entices  the  poorer  traders,  young  beginners,  or 
those  of  pauage."— Temple. 

13.  The  act  of  passing  or  carrying  through 
the  regular  steps  in  order  to  obtain  legal  or 
official  sanction  and  authority:  as,  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  through  parliament. 

14.  A  pass,  an  encounter :  as,  a  passage  of 
•mis. 

"  There  must  be  now  no  patiapet  of  love. " 

Tennyton :  Vivien,  762. 

*  15.  A  game  at  dice. 

"  Learn  to  play  at  primero  and  pattage."~~Ben  Jon- 
ton  ;  fMry  Man  out  of  hit  Bumaw,  i.  L 

Tf  Gifford  (in  toe.)  says:  "Passage  is  a 
game  at  dice,  which  some  perhaps  may  com- 
prehend from  the  following  description  :" 

"  It  is  played  at  but  by  two,  and  It  Is  performed  with 
three  dice.  The  caster  throws  continually  till  he  hath 
thrown  doublets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and 
loietli ;  or  doublets  over  ten,  and  then  he  patteth  and 
wins." — t'ompieat  Gamester,  p.  167. 

18.  A  separate  portion  or  part  of  something 
continuous  ;  espec.  part  of  a  book  or  text;  a 
Clause,  a  paragraph,  an  extract. 

17.  A  movement  of  the  bowels.    (CoUoq.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  [INTERCELLULAR-PASSAGES]. 

8.  Music: 

(1)  A  phrase  of  music, 

(2)  A  figure. 

(3)  A  run  ;  a  roulade. 

*  1[  1.  In  passage :  In  passing ;  cursorily. 

2.  Bird  of  passage : 

(1)  Lit. :  A  migratory  bird.    [MIGRANT,  Mi 
ORATION.] 

(2)  Fig.  :    One    who    is    not    permanently 
settled  in  a  place ;    one  who  is  constantly 
changing  his  residence. 

3.  Middle  passage :  [MIDDLE- PASSAGE!. 
passage-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Beds  by  which  a  gradual  transition 
Is  made  from  one  stratum  or  formation  to 
that  abore  it. 

If  Used  spec,  of  the  Tilestones  of  the  Lud 
low  Rocks  LTiLESTONE],  affording  a  transition 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian, 
and  of  some  highly  fossiliferous  beds  afford 
ing  a  passage  downwards  from  the  Kimnieridge 


Clay  to  the  Coral  Rag.    (Phillips:  GtoL,  ed. 
Etheridge.) 

passage-boards,  s.  pt 

Music:  Hoards  placed  in  different  parts  of 
an  organ  on  which  the  tuner  can  walk,  and 
whence  he  can  reach  the  pipes  or  mechanism. 

passage-boat,  s.  A  ship  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  as  well  as  goods. 

passage-money,  s. 

*  1.  The  same  as  PASSAGE-PENNY  (q.v.). 

2.  Money  paid  by  a  passenger  for  convey- 
ance by  a  merchant  vessel. 

*  passage-penny,  >.     Money  paid  for 
passing  over  a  bridge  or  ferry. 

"  He  him  make*  his  jMUtage-ptnny  pay." 

SjMnser :  F.  V-,  V.  U.  fl. 

passage-tint,  «. 

Spectrum:  A  rose- violet  tint  produced  when 
a  polarized  ray  meets  a  plane  of  quartz  with 
double  rotation.  Called  also  Tint  of  passage, 
and  Transition  tint. 

pas  sa-ger,  *  pas-sa-gere,  s.    [Fr.,from 
passage  =  passage  (q.v.)  ;  JtaL  passaggiere.] 

1.  A  passenger. 

2.  A  bird  of  passage. 

"To  bold  a  false  opinion  that  the  vultures  •»  poj- 
laff'ri.  and  come  Into  these  parts  out  of  strange 
countries. "—Worth  :  Plutardt,  p.  ao. 

3.  A  passage-boat. 

"  He  toke  the  se  In  a  pownffere."—  Jbrrncrt :  FraU- 
lart;  Chronyde,  vol.  ii..  ch.  Ivfi. 

pas'  sag  ing  (ag  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  passage  ; 
•ing.]    A  pass,  an  encounter,  a  passage. 
"  They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  /tauafftngt. 

ColariOffa :  The  .\ightingatf. 

pas-sa-lo-ryn  chi  to;,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  irao-o-aAos 
(passalos)  =  a  gag,  and  piiyx**  (rhungchos)  — 
the  muzzle.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  early  mystics  who 
placed  their  finger  across  their  lips  and  nose 
in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  David  in 
Psalm  cxli.  3.  St.  Augustine  wished  to  call 
them  Dactylorynchitse. 

pas'-sant,  n.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  ot pa»tr.]  [PASS.V.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Current ;  passing  from  ono  t3  another. 

2.  Excelling,  surpass- 
ing 

3.  Cursory,  careless. 

"  Even  our  pattant  words 
and  our  secret  thoughts." 
— Barroio :  Sermon*,  Tol. 
IL.  sex.  16. 

IL   Her. :  Walking ; 
applied  to  an   animal 
represented    as   walk- 
ing. 
"  That  bore  a  lion  mutant 

in  a  golden  nelil."  PAHS  ANT 

ir:  F.  «..  III.  I.  «. 

En  passant :  In  passing ;  by  the  way ;  in- 
cidentally. 

pas-sa-ree',  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  tackle  to  spread  the  clews  of  a 
foresail  when  sailing  large  or  before  the  wind. 

pass'-au-ite  (au  as  6$r),  s.  [After  Passau, 
Bavaria,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (JI/tJi.).J 

Miv. :  An  altered  Ekebergite  (q.v.).  Forms, 
by  its  decomposition,  a  large  bed  of  kaolin. 

pas-se',  pas-see',  a.  [Fr.]  Past ;  out  of  use ; 
faded  ;  specif,  applied  to  persons  as  past  the 
prime  of  life. 

passed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.     [PASS,  v.] 

•passe  garde, ». 

Anc.  Arm. :  The 
raised  edges  of  the 
shoulder-plates  of 
an  armed  knight, 
so  constructed  as 
to  turn  the  blow 
of  a  lance,  and  pre- 
vent its  entering' 
the  junction  of  the 
rerebrace  and  cuirass.  They  were  adopted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
were  sometimes  placed  upon  the  mentonniere. 

*  passe'-ment,  v.t.  [PASSEMENT,  ».]  To  deck 
with  lace  or  silk  ;  to  deck  or  adorn  the  ex- 
terior of.  (Scotch.) 


PASSE  GARDE. 


*  passe  ment,  *  pass  -ment,  5.  [Fi  =» 
lace.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  piece  of  lace  or    silk  sewn  OB 
clothes. 

"  He  maun  broider  the  marriage-garment  with  tave 
and  patimentt."— >co(( .-  Heart  of  Mut-Luthian,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  external  decoration.    (Scotch.) 

"These  broad  passement*  and  buskmgs  of  religion." 
— Rutlierford. 

passe  men'-terie,  5.  [Fr.]  Beaded  em- 
broidery for  ladies'  dresses. 

"  Maintained  at  either  end  with  designs  \npeuttm*n- 
terie."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1885,  p.  3. 

pass'-en-ger,  *  pass  In  peer,  s.  [Prop. 
passager,  the  n  being  excrescent  as  in  messen- 
ger; fr.  passage  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  passes  by  on  his  way  ;  a  passer- 
by, a  wayfarer,  a  traveller. 

"  Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed 
It  to  the  sight  of  all  pattengtrrt,  aud  concealed  him- 
self to  hear  the  cenaure  of  hia  faults."— Dryden:  Du- 
freinojf. 

2.  One  who  travels  on  a  conveyance,  as  a 
coach,  railway,  steamboat,  &c. 

passenger  car,  «.  A  railroad  car  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

passenger-pigeon,  s. 

Qrnith.  :  Ectopistes  migratoria  (Swain.  X 
Columba  tnigratoria  (Linn.),  also  called  Wild 
Pigeon  and  Migratory  Pigeon.  Upper  part* 
generally  blue  ;  under- surface,  brownish-red, 
fading  behind  into  a  violet  tint.  Sides  and 
back  of  neck  richly  glossed  with  metallic 
golden- violet.  Length  of  male,  seventeen 
inches;  female  smaller  and  duller  In  color. 
The  eggs  are  never  more  thnn  two,  pure  white, 
and  broadly  elliptical  in  form.  It  is  found 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Central  Plains, 
and  from  the  Southern  States,  where  it  only 
occasionally  occurs,  to  62°  N.  (For  an  account 
of  their  extraordinary  migrations,  see  Baird, 
Brewer,  <&  Ridgway:  Birds  of  North  Americti, 
lit  368-74.) 

passenger-ship,  s.  A  steamer  or  sail- 
ing-vessel having  accommodation  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers. 

passenger-train,  s.  A  train  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  as  distinguished 
from  a  freight  train. 

pas-Sen-geV-ii-al,  a.  [Eng.  passenger; 
~ial.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  passengers  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  passenger. 

14  ETen  a  railway  millennium  may  come  to  pass,  and 
the  directorial  lion  lie  down  with  the  pattcnotrial 
lamb."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

passe  par  tout  (out  as  6),  «.     [Fr.,  from 

passer  =  to  pass,  and  partout  =  everywhere.] 

1.  An  engraved  plate  or  block,  forming  a 
frame  round  an  aperture  into  which  any  en- 
graved plate  or  block  may  be  inserted.     This 
plan  was  very  commonly  adopted  in  the  illus- 
trated books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

2.  A  frame  or  mat  to  go  round  a  picture. 
Frequently  a  pasteboard  border  for  a  picture 
beneath  the  glass  and  within  the  frame. 

*  3.  A  safe-conduct,  or  permission  to  go 
everywhere. 

"With  thin  poBUpartout  I  will  instantly  conduct 
her  to  my  own  chamber."— Dryden;  Kind  Kteper,  v.  l. 

*  4.  A  master-key ;  a  latch-key. 

pas'-ser  (1)  (pi.  pas  ser-es),  *.    [Lat  =  a 
sparrow.] 
1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Sing. :    A  genus  of  FringillidBe,  which 
In  many  classifications  has  been  allowed  to 
lapse.      According    to    Brisson,  the   generic 
characters  are  ;  Bill  hard,  strong,  sub-conical, 
bulging    above    and    below ;    nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  rounded,  almost  hidden  by  projecting 
and  recurved  frontal  plumes.    Gape  straight. 
First  primary  small  and  attenuated,  but  dis- 
tinctly developed  ;  third  or  fourth  rather  the 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  nearly  square.  Tarsus 
stout,  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.  Claws 
moderately  curved,  rather  short.    Prof.  New- 
ton (Yarrdl:  Brit.  Birds),  makes  the  House 
Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  and  the  Tree  Spar- 
row P.  montanus. 

(2)  PI. :  Passeriformes,  Insessores,  an  order 
of  Aves,  now  generally  placed  first,  aud  in- 
cluding the  great  mass  of  the  smaller  birds- 
Crows,    Finches,  Flycat'.-hers,  Creepers,  Ac. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  Garrod  and  Forbes, 
the  Passeres  are  divided   into  two  primary 
sections— Eleutherodactyli  and  Desmodactyli, 
according   as   the   hind   toe  is  free,  or  the 


boll,  b6y ;  pout,  Jtftrl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zuun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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muscles  are  joined  by  a  band.  The  first 
section  is  again  divided  into  the  Aeromyodi 
(=  Oscines,  Pulymyodi,  or  True  Passeres)  and 
tlic  Mesomyodi  (=  the  Clamatores  of  some 
writers).  Another  grouping  is  that  of  Wallace 
(Ibis,  1874,  pp.  406-16),  ami  further  develop 
in  his  Geoijntphical  Distribution  of  Animals 
(\.  94,  95).  He  makes  the  order  consist  of  five 
groups  :  Turdoid  Passeres  (23  families),  Tana- 
groid  (10  families),  Sturnoid  (5  families),  For- 
micaroid  (10  families),  and  Anomalous  (2 
families);  the  whole  approximately  corre- 
sponding to  the  Aeromyodi  of  Garrod  and 
Furbes.  The  name  was  introduced  by  Linnaeus, 
but  is  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  he  em- 
ployed it. 

2.  Palceont.  :   The  Passeres  appear  first  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiary.     [PROTORNIS.] 

pass  er  (2)  s.     [Kng.  pass;  -er.]      One  who 
s  ;  a  j*a.sser-by. 

"  The  patten  in  city  atreet 
Congratulate  each  other  ae  they  meet." 

:  tittuUntt  TaJe. 


passer-by,  s.  One  who  passes  or  goes 
by  or  near  ;  a  passenger. 

"Nor  let  the  patteri-by  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage," 

Longfellow  :  Th*  Gulden  Legtnd,  lit. 

pas'-ser-es,  a.  pi.    [PASSER  (1),  1  (2).] 

pas -ser- 1 -for  -mes,  *.  pi.  [Lat  passer 
(q.v.),  genit.  passeris,  and  forma  =  shape.] 

Ornith. :  In  Forbes's  classification,  an  order 
of  his  sub-class  Anomalogonat*.  It  includes 
tli  ree  sub-orders :  Turdlforines,  Friii  gilliformes, 
and  Sturni  formes. 

pas-ser-i'-na,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  passerinus  = 
of  or  fit  for  a  sparrow ;  passer  =  a  sparrow  ; 
from  the  beaked  seeds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacete.  Heath-like 
shrubs,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Passerina  tinctoria  is  used  in  the  South  of 
Europe  to  dye  wool  yellow. 

pas-ser-i'-nae,  «.  pi.    (PASSERINA.] 

Ornith. :  In  Ginger's  arrangement,  the  second 
order  of  Aves.  He  divided  it  into  two  sub- 
orders :  Singing  Passerines  (melodusae),  ami 
Passerines  without  an  apparatus  of  song- 
muscles  (anoinala-),  including  the  Picarise  of 
L  later  authorities.  The  name  was  als  ,'sed  by 
Nitzsch  for  the  true  Passeres  (q.v.). 

pas  ser  Ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  paaserinus,  from 
passer  =  a  sorrow.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Passeres  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
Passeres  (q.v.). 

pas  -  ser  - 1' -  ta,  s.     [Etym.   unknown.    (Me 

Nicoll.)] 

Zool. :  A  genusof  Dryiophidse( Whip-snakes), 
with  two  species,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Paster ita  mycterizans  feeds  on 
birds  and  lizards,  and  has  a  more  or  less 
movable  snout.  P,  purpurascens  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Gunther  as  a  variety. 


bll'-I-tt.  *.  [Fr.  passibilite,  from 
Lat.  passibilitas,  from  passibilis  =  passible 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  Iteing  passible  ; 
capability  or  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents;  ability  or  aptness  to 
feel  or  suffer. 

*  pas'-sl-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  passibilis, 
from  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patior  =  to  suffer  ;  Sp. 

pasililt  ;  Hal.  paxsibile.]  Capable  of  feeling  or 
suffering  ;  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents. 

"  Therein  he  aasumed  human  nature,  mortal,  and 
pattibie.'—Chr.  Button:  (iodly  Medituttont,  p.  24  (ed. 
It49). 

*  pas   si  ble  ness,  s.     [Eng.  passible  ;  -new.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  passible  ;  possi- 

bility. 

"  It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  pattiblenett  of  the 
dei  ty.'—Breretvood. 

pas  si  flor'-a,  s.       [Lat.  pnssio  =  suffering 
[PASSION],  majbt,  geait.  floris  —  a  flower.] 

Bnt.  :  Passion-flower  (q.v.);  the  typical 
genusof  the  order  Passifloraeeae  (q.v.)  Gene- 
rally climbing  herns  or  shrubs,  with  tendrils, 
leaves  lobed  or  entire,  limb  of  the  tubular 
perianth  in  ten  segments,  in  two  rows,  and 
within  them  a  corona,  inside  which  are  five 
stamens.  Fruit  succulent,  seeds  many.  Found 
chiefly  in  tropical  America.  The  fruits  of 
Passiflora  JUamentosa,  P.  pallida,  P.  lutea,  P. 


coccinea,  P.  maliformist  P.  laurifolia  (the 
Water-lemon),  P.  edulis,  P.  inoarnata  (the 
May-apple),  and  P.  serrata  are  eaten.  The 
root  of  P.  quadrangularis  is  emetic  and  nar- 
cotic ;  its  fruit  is  called  granadilla.  P.  Contra- 
yerva  is  alexiphannic  and  carminative.  P. 
fcetida  is  eminenagogue  and  pectoral,  the 
foliage  is  and  in  Brazil  for  poultices  in  ery- 
sipelas and  other  inflammatory  skin  diseases. 
Tne  leaves  of  P.  laurifolia  are  antbelmintic. 
P.  pallida,  P.  maliformis  (the  Sweet  Calabash), 
and  P,  incarnate,  are  given  in  intermittent 
fever.  For  P.  rubra  see  Dutchman's  lauda- 
num. 

pas  si  nor  a  96  £6,  a.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  pat- 
$iflor(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Passionworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Violates.  Herbaceous, 
usually  climbing  shrubs  or  plants ;  leaves 
alternate,  with  foliaceous  stipules,  often  glan- 
dular. Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often 
with  a  three-leaved  involucre ;  sepals  five, 
sometimes  irregular,  in  a  tube  lined  by  fila- 
mentous or  annular  processes,  perhaps  altered 
petals  ;  petals  five,  sometimes  irregular  ; 
stamens  generally  five,  monadelphous  ;  ovary 
on  a  long  stalk,  superior,  one-celled ;  styles 
three,  stigma  dilated  ;  fruit  with  thin  parietal 
placentae,  many  seeded.  Found  in  South 
Anii-rica  and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  few  in 
North  America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Known  genera  twelve,  species  210.  (Lindley.) 

pas'  sim,  adv.  [Lat.]  Everywhere,  through- 
out ;  in  every  place  or  part 

pass'  ing,  *  pass  yng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  adv.,  4 

s.     [PASS,  v.} 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As   adj.  :    Surpassing    or    excelling 
others ;  eminent ;  egregious,  notable. 

"O  patting  traitor,  perjured  mid  unlimL" 

tilutketp.  :  S  Henry  I'/.,  T.  1. 

*  C.  As  adv.  ;  Surpassingly,     exceedingly, 

notably. 

"  Patting  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 
Ooidtmit* :  DmrtoA 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  going  by  or  past ; 
passage,  transit,  lapse. 

"  Bo  paaitth  in  the  patting  of  a  day 
Of  mortall  life  the  leafe.  the  bud,  the  flowre." 

Spcnttr:  F.  V-.  IL  xii.  75. 

2.  The  carrying  through  the  steps  necessary 
to  obtain  legal  or  official  sanction  and  autho- 
rity :  as,  The  passing  of  a  bill  through  parlia- 
ment. 

*  passing-bell,  s.    A  bell  formerly  tolled 
when  any  one  was  about  to  depart  this  life, 
the  object  being  to  secure  the  private  prayers 
of  the  faithful  in  behalf  of  the  person  dying. 
"When  any  is  passing  out  of  this  life,"  says 
the  69th  canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  "a 
bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister  shall  not 
then  slack  to  do  his  last  duty,"    The  term  is 
not  now  used  in  this  sense,  hut  the  tolling  of 
a  bell  at  deaths  and  funerals  is  a  relic  of  the 
custom. 

"  A  *  is  a  pauiny-litU 
Tolled  from  the  tower." 

Longfellow:  Student'*  Tute. 

passing  discord,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  PASSINO-NOTB  (q.v.). 
passing  measure,  -•. 
Music :  The  same  as  PASPY  (q.v.). 
passing-note,  s. 

•./•<'••:  A  note  not  essential  to  harmony, 
forming  an  unprepared  discord,  which  is  n,-t 
objectionable  because  it  is  a  fragment  of  a 
scale.  It  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  a 
passing-note,  that  it  should  have  a  degree  of 
the  scale  on  each  side  of  it.  Passing-notes 
having  degrees  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  each 
side,  are  said  to  be  diatonic  ;  those  having 
degrees  of  a  chromatic  scale  on  each  side,  are 
eaid  to  be  chromatic. 

passing -place,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  siding  (q.v.). 

passing-tone,  s. 

Music :  The  same  as  PASSINO-NOTE  (q.v.). 

*  pass  -ihg-ly,  *  pass  yng  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
passing  ;  -Ly.]  In  a  passing  manner  or  degree  ; 
exceedingly. 

"  I  wold  i-myngiy  fayne  that  ye  wer  In  London  at 
that  •MML'WMill  iettcrt,  il  3M. 

pass  ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  pas-si-oun,  *  pas- 

Si-un,  s.     [Fr.  passion,  from  Lat.  passionem, 


accus.  of  passio  =  suffering,  from  passus,  pa- 
par,  of  pativ*  ••=•  to  suffer;  cogn.  with  Qr. 
iraOelv  (pathein)  =  to  suffer ;  Sp.jxmon;  Ital. 
passione.} 

L  Ordinary  Language; 

*  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  affected 
or  acted  upon  by  an  external  agent ;  a  state 
of  being  operated  upon  ;  a  passive  state. 

"A  body  at  rest  afford*  us  no  Idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  ill  motion,  It  la  rather  • 
pauion  than  au  action  In  it."— ioc*«, 

*2.  Susceptibility  of  being  acted  or  operated 
upon  by  an  external  agent;  capability  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  action. 

"Thw  difference*  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldabUL 
Bclsslble  and  not  iclulble,  and  many  other  pattiont  of 
matter,  are  plebeian  notiwn*."— fl/toon, 

*3.  The  state  or  condition  of  suffering 
bodily  pain ;  suffering. 

"  The  patiioitnt  of  thla  tyuie  bon  not  even  worth!  to 
tlie  glorle  to  comyuge  that  achal  be  ichewid  In  urn," — 
Wycli/e;  Aoma/w  viiL 

4.  Specif,  applied  to  the  last  agonies  of  the 
Saviour. 

"  He  showed  himself  alive  after  hU  fxurfon  by 
many  Infallible  proof*."— Actt  L  3. 

*  5.  Passion-tide  or  Passion- week. 

"  Witt hlmne  the  pattton 

With  his  oat  be  wende  worth,  and  arerde  i»  dragon.* 
Hubert  <>/  tiloucftttr.  p.  Hi. 

6.  A  feeling  or  emotion  by  winch  the  mind 
Is  swayed  or  affected  ;  a  deep  or  strong  dispo- 
sition or  working  of  the  mind  ;  such  as  grief, 
anger,  hope,  hatred,  joy,  ambition,  &c. 

"  Yonr  father'*  tn  some  pattion 
That  work*  him  itrongly." 

XlktXup. !  Tempett,  IT. 

7.  Especially  applied  to  a  strong  or  violent 
agitation  or  working  of  the  mind,  occasioned 
by  an  insult,  offence,  injury,   &c. ;  violent 
anger,  rage. 

"The  word  pauion  algnine*  the  receiving  any 
action,  In  a  large  philosophical  sense ;  in  a  more 
limited  philosophical  MUM,  it  Bignlftea  any  of  the 
affections  of  human  nature  ;  as  love,  fear,  Joy,  sorrow ; 
but  the  common  people  oonnne  it  only  to  anger." — 
Wattt. 

*  8.  Violent  Borrow ;  excessive  grief  or  pais 
of  mind. 

"It  did  relieve  my  pauion  much." 

Shake*?. :  TwclftH  JfiffM.  tt.  4. 

9.  Zeal,    ardour,   enthusiasm  ;     vehement 
desire  or  fondness. 

"  The  term  pattion.  and  Its  adverb  panlouately, 
often  express  a  strong  predilection  for  any  pursuit,  or 
object  of  taste:  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  foudneM  for 
anything.*' — Coyan  :  On  the  Pattiont,  p.  S. 

10.  Amorous  desire  ;  love,  ardent  affection. 

"  Master>mtstreM  of  my  pattiont," 

eUMketp. :  Sonn*  M. 

*  11.  A  passionate  display  ;  an  exhibition  of 
deep  feeling  or  overpowering  excitement. 

12.  That  for  which  one  feels  an  enthusiastic 
or  vehement  desire  or  fondness;  a  pursuit 
engaged  In  with  ardour  or  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness :  as,  His  passion  is  music. 

11.  Bot. :  Rumex  Patientia. 
Passion-flower,  «. 

Bo/. :  The  genus  Passiflora  (q.V-X  The 
three  stigmas  seemed  to  the  devout  Roman 
Catholics  of  South  America  to  represent  nails : 
one  transfixing  each  hand,  and  one  the  feet 
of  the  Crucified  Saviour;  the  five  anthers, 
His  live  wounds  ;  the  rays  of  the  corona,  His 
crown  of  thorns,  or  the  halo  of  glory  around 
His  head ;  the  digitate  leaves  the  hands  of 
those  who  scourged  him  ;  the  tendrils,  the 
scourge  itself;  whilst,  finally,  the  ten  parts 
of  tin-  perianth  were  the  ten  apostles— that  is, 
the  twelve,  wanting  Judas  who  betrayed,  and 
Peter  who  denied,  his  Lord. 

Passion  music,  s.  Music  set  to  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord  s  Passion  in  the  Gospels. 
Dramatic  representations  of  the  subject  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  there  being  still 
extant  a  play  ascribed,  though  somewhat 
doubtfully,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  The  dramatic  performance  of  the 
Passion  arose  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, still  observed  in  the  Roman  Church,  of 
dividing  the  recital  of  the  Gosj»el  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  Holy  Week  between  two,  three,  or 
more  readers,  assigning  those  parts  which 
reproduce  the  words  of  the  people  (turbo)  to 
the  congregation  or  choir.  To  one  priest  was 
assigned  the  part  of  Jesus ;  to  others  those  of 
Pilate,  Judas,  &c.  All  these  parts  were  recited 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  accent  us  ccclesias- 
ticus,  while  the  people's  part  was  delivered  in 
monotone.  Some  of  the  best  known  settings 
are  by  Bach. 

Passion-play.  «.  A  mystery  or  miracle- 
play  founded  on  the  passion  of  our  Lord ;  a 


tote,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
OR  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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dramatic  representation  of  the  scenes  of  the 
passion.  The  only  Passion-play  still  kept  up 
>s  that  periodic-ally  represented  at  Oberain- 
mergau  in  Bavaria. 

Passion-tide,  s.  The  season  during 
which  the  Church  commemorates  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ. 

*  passion-tossed,  a.  Tossed  or  excited 
with  passion. 

"  Fitz -James's  mind  was  passion-tossed.'' 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

Passion-week,  s.  The  same  as  HOLY- 
WEEK  (<].v.). 

•pass  ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.i.  &  t.    [PASSION,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  affected  with  passion  ; 
to  feel  pain  or  sorrow. 

"  DumMy  she  passions,  f  ran  ticltly  she  doteth." 
Xhaktsp.  :   \'e nut  A  Adonis,  1.059. 

B.  Trans. :  To  imbue  with  passion  ;  to  im- 
passion. 

•  p&ss'-Idn-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
passion:  -aL\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  influenced  by  passion. 

"  The  poetry  ...  of  Byron  pattional."—  Emerson  : 
Jtny.  Train,  eh  xtv. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

L  The  same  as  PASSIONARY  (q.v.). 

2.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  upon 
which  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  I.  to 
Bdward  VI.,  took  the  oath  at  their  coronation. 
{Orby  Shipley.) 

"pass'-i6n-ar-jf  (ss  as  sh),*.  [Lat.  pas- 
g&nttrium,  from  pa&io  =  suffering ;  Fr.  pas- 
Bonaire  ;  Sp.  pasionario  ;  Ital.  passionario.} 
A  book  in  which  are  described  the  sufferings 
of  saints  and  martyrs. 

"Th«  patsioitarift  of  the  female  B»inU,"—  Warton: 
Sist.  Xnff.  Poetry,  If.  1T7. 

pass  ion  ate  (ss  as  sh),  *  pass  ion  at,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  passionatus,  from  Lat.  passio  = 
suffering,  passion  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  passiont ;  Fr. 
passion ne.]  Excited  or  moved  by  passion; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  passion  ;  as— 

1.  Characterized  by  or   exhibiting   strong 
feeling  or  emotion  ;  excited,  vehement,  warm. 

"  In  the  midst  of  his  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell 
dowu  dead  upon  the  Bpot."— Cowper :  Cock  Fighter's 
Garland.  (Note.) 

2.  Easily  moved  or  excited  to  anger ;  hot- 
tempered. 

"  A  passionate  man  deserves  the  least  indulgence 
Imaginable."— Addiion  ;  Spectator,  No.  438. 

*3.  Sorrowful. 

"She  ia  and  and  passionate." 

ShaJcesp. ;   King  John,  ii. 

•4.  Compassionate. 

"  This  p'ttsionate  humoar  of  mine." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

•pass  ion  ate  (ss  as  sh),  >-.(..  [PASSION* 
ATE,  a.] 

1,  To  affect  with  passion  ;  to  impassion. 

"  Great  pleasure  inix'il  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate." 

tfpenier :  f.  Q..  I.  xii.  IS. 

2.  To  express  passionately  or  sorrowfully. 

"  Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  cannot  jtaxsionate  our  tenfold  fn^lef 
With  folded  arms. ' 

.^hiiJteip.  ;  Titus  Andronictu,  111.  1. 

pass  ion  ate  1J  (ss  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
passionate  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  passionate  manner  ;    with  strong 
feeling  or  emotion  ;  ardently,  vehemently. 

"Whoever  pasnionnttJy  covets  anything  he  has  not, 
kas  lost  his  hold."—  L' Estrange :  f  notes. 

2.  In  a  passionate  or  angry  manner ;  angrily. 

pass  ion  ate  ness  (88  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
passionate;  ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  iwssionate ;  passion ;  vehemence,  ardour, 
anger. 

"To love  with  some  patw'nntxnest  the  person  yon 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient."— 
Boyle :  Workt,  i.  249. 

pass  i6ned  (88  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  passion ; 
-ed.] 

1.  Moved  or  excited  with  passion  ;  affected. 

"  Passioned  to  exalt 
The  artist's  instinct  iu  me  at  the  coat 
Of  pulling  down  the  woman's." 

K.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  ir. 

2.  Expressing  passion  ;  bnpUBloneft. 

"Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan." 
Keats. 

*  pass'  ion  Ing  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  jwwinn  ; 
-iny.J  The  state  of  bei  unaffected  with  passion 
or  atrong  feeling ;  a  passionate  utterance  or 
expression. 


Pass  ion  ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  Congregation  of  Dis- 
caloed  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and 
Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  founded  by 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (1694-1775),  who  esta- 
blished the  first  monastery  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Argentara,  near  Orbitella,  in  1737. 
The  dress  resembles  that  worn  by  regular 
clerks,  but  a  heart -shaped  badge,  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  is  fastened  to  the  breast,  and  the 
soutane  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  black 
leather  strap.  The  Passionists  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1842 ;  their  first  Provincial  was  Father 
Ignatius  Spencer,  a  convert.  They  have  now 
five  houses  in  this  country  and  six  in  the 
United  States.  The  life  is  extremely  austere, 
and  the  work  consists  in  giving  missions  and 
spiritual  retreats. 

pass  ion-less  (SS  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  passion  ; 
•less.]  Void  of  orfree  from  passion  ;  not  easily 
excited  ;  calm,  cool. 

"  [Ye]ar«,  or  should  be.  passionless  and  pure." 

fiyrvn  :  Heaven  A  Earth,  L  3. 

pass  idn -wort  (SS  as  sh),s.  [Eng.  passion, 
and  wort.} 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
Passifloracese  (q.v.). 

*  pas'-sl-un-ole,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  passion 
(q.v.).]  A  little  or  petty  passion. 

e  of  paasioiis,  but 
.  Xkctchr*,  i.  117. 

pas'-slve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  passif,  from  Lat.  pas- 

siwts  —  suffering,   from   passus,    pa.   par.    of 
patior  =  to  sutler  ;  Sp.  pasivo;  Ital.  passivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Suffering,  not  acting;   receiving  or  cap- 
able of  receiving  impressions  from  an  external 
agent ;  inactive,  inert. 

"  High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread."  Mitton:  P.  L..  vi  72. 

2.  Unresisting,  not  opposing ;  receiving  or 
enduring  without  resistance ;  submissive  :  as, 
passive  obedience. 

II.  Gram. :  Expressive  of  suffering  or  of 
being  acted  upon  by  some  action  ;  expressing 
that  the  subject  of  the  verb  suffers  or  is  acted 
upon  by  some  action  or  feeling  :  as,  the  passive 
voice,  a  passive  verb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Gram. :  A  passive  verb  or  voice. 

passive-bonds*  passive-shares,  s.pl. 
Bonds  or  shares  issued  by  a  government  or  by 
a  commercial  company,  on  which  no  interest 
is  paid,  but  entitling  the  holder  to  some  fur- 
ther benefit  or  claim. 

passive    commerce,  s.    [ ACTIVE -COM- 

MERCK.] 

passive  debt,  s.  A  debt  upon  which, 
by  agreement  between  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
no  interest  is  payable,  as  distinguished  from 
an  active  debt,  that  is,  a  debt  upon  which 
interest  is  payable. 

passive -obedience,  s.    [OBEDIENCE.] 
passive-prayer,  s. 

Mystic  Theology:  A  method  of  contempla- 
tion, in  which  the  soul  is  said  Jo  be  passive, 
i.e.,  to  be  in  some  special  sense  moved  by 
God. 

"  It  Is  important  to  notice  that  In  the  patsioe-praf/er 
'free  will  exercises  itself  to  the  whole  of  its  extent.' 
Catholic  mystics  insist  on  this,  and  wholly  reject  the 
false  notions  of  absorption  in  the  Deity.  Ion*  of  per- 
sonality, to." —Addis  A  Arnold :  Cath,  Diet.,  p.  670. 

passive-shares,  s.  pi.    [PASSIVE-BONDS.] 
passive-state,  s. 

Of  iron,  <£c. :  Incapability  of  being  acted  on 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  because  it  is 
placed  in  contact  with  platinum  wire. 

passive-title,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  title  incnrred  by  an  heir  in 
heritage  who  does  not  enter  as  heir  in  the 
repular  way,  and  therefore  incurs  liability  for 
the  whole  debts  of  the  deceased,  irrespective 
of  the  assets. 

passive  trust,  .--. 

Law ,  A  trust  as  to  which  the  trustees  have 

no  active  duty  to  perform. 

*  pas'-sive-le'ss,    a.     [Eng.  passive;   -less.] 
Not  liable  to  suffering. 

"  God  Is  passiveletse."    tiavict :  ifirum  in  JHoditm,  p.  20. 


pas'-slve-iy,  adv.    [Bng.  panto* ;  ~ly.] 

1.  In  a  passive  manner ;  without  resistance; 

unresistingly. 

"  Not  oiilytxuriveZy,  but  actively  resist  their  prinoi." 
— Pry nne;  Treachery  t  Disloyalty,  pt.  Hi.,  p.  6. 

2.  In  the  passive  voice  ;  as  a  passive  verb. 

pas   sive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  passive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  passive; 
capability  or  susceptibility  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  external  agents  or  causes. 

"  The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word  Is  that  of 
pattivrm-ft.  or  being  impulsively  acted  upon."— Cogan  : 
On  the  Passions,  p.  4. 

*  2.  Capacity  or  power  of  suffering ;  pas- 
sibility. 

"  By  the  patttven+st  and  sufferings  of  oar  Lord  an4 
brother  we  were  all  rescued  from  the  portion  at 
devils."— Bp.  Taylor;  Sermons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  10. 

3.  Calmness,  patience  ;  passive  submission. 

"  We  can  feed  this  ntind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  pntsivmest." 

Wordswrth  :  Expostulation  &  Reply. 

*  pas-sIV-I-tif,  s.    [Bng.  passive) ;  -ity.} 

1.  The  same  as  PASSIVENKSS  (q.v.). 

"  God,  in  the  creation  of  this  world,  first  produced  a  • 
mass  of  matter  having  nothing  In  it  but  an  obedienttal 
capacity  and  passivity." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL 
ill.,  ser.  10. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  dis- 
turbed by  another  body;  inertia. 

"  No  mean  between  penetrability  and  impenetra- 
bility, between  patsirity  and  activity,  these  Iwtng  con- 
trary and  opposite."— Cheyne  :  Philosophical  Prin- 
ciples. 

*  pass' -less,  a.    [Eng.  pass ;  -less.]     Having 
no  pass  or  passage  ;  impassable. 

"  Behold  what  pottles*  rucks  on  either  hand, 
Like  prison-walls,  about  them  stand." 

Cowley :  Plagues  of  Egypt, 

pass  -man,  s.  [Eng.  pass,  and  man.]  in  th« 
universities,  one  who  passes  for  an  ordinary 
degree  without  honours. 

pass  ment,  s.    [FASSEMENT.] 
pass'-6-ver,   *.     [Eng.  pews,  v.,  and  owr.J 

[PASCH.] 

1.  Judaism: 

S)  A  festival  instituted  to  commemorate 
ovah's  "  passing  over"  the  Israelite  houses 
while  "  passing  through"  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  destroy  in  the  latter  all  the  first- 
born (Exod.  xii.  11,  12,  23,  27).  The  first 
passover  (that  in  Egypt),  those  subsequently 
occurring  in  Old  Testament  times,  and  those 
of  the  New  Testament  and  later  Judaism,  were 
all  somewhat  different.  In  the  first  of  these  a 
lamb  without  blemish  was  taken  on  the  tenth, 
and  killed  on  the  fourteenth,  of  the  month 
Abib,  thenceforward  in  consequence  to  be 
reckoned  the  first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  was  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the  single 
upper  door-post,  and  the  flesh  eaten  "  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs "  before 
morning  (Exod.  xii.  1-13).  That  night  Je- 
hovah, passing  over  the  blood-stained  d.o<>rs, 
slew  the  firstborn  in  the  Egyptian  houses  not 
similarly  protected  ;  and,  as  the  emancipated 
Jews  that  night  departed  from  Egypt,  that 
first  passover  could  have  continued  only  one 
day.  But  the  festival  was  to  be  an  annual 
one.  Connected  with  it  was  to  be  a  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  continuing  seven  additional 
days,  viz.,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  of  Abib,  during  which  no  leaven  was  to 
be  eaten,  or  even  allowed  to  be  in  the  house 
(Exod.  xii.  14-20;  Num.  xxviii.  16).  [UN- 
LEAVENED.] Sometimes  the  term  jiassover  Is 
limited  to  the  festival  of  the  fourteenth  of 
Abib ;  sometimes  it  includes  that  and  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  also,  the  two  being 
viewed  as  parts  of  one  whole  (Ezek.  xlv.  2lJ. 
When  the  Jews  reached  Canaan,  every  male 
was  required  to  present  himself  before  God 
thrice  a  year,  viz.,  at  the  passover,  or  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  at  that  of  "harvest," 
and  that  of  "  ingathering  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16X 
The  designations  of  the  second  and  third 
suggest  that  the  first  also  marked  a  stage  in 
the  agricultural  year.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
spring-festival  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  held  about  th« 
time  when  the  first  barley  was  ripe.  In  the 
Old  Testament  six  passovers  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  actually  kept :  that  in  Egypt 
fExod.  xii.  21-28),  that  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  ix.  1-14),  that  under  Joshua  atOilgal 
(Joshua  v.  10),  that  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxx.),  that  under  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.),  and 
that  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vi.).  After  the  exile 
wine  was  introduced,  and  is  still  used  (cf. 


boil,  bo$- ;  pout,  J6~\trl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


passport— pastime 


Matt.  xrvi.  17,  27,  Ac).  In  modern  Judaism 
no  lamb  is  sacrificed,  but  the  shank  bone  of 
a  shoulder  of  that  animal  is  eaten,  leaven  put 
•way,  and  other  ceremonies  observed. 

(2)  The  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  11  ;  2  Chron. 
xxx.  15  ;  John  xviii.  28) 

2.  Christianity:  Using  passover  in  the  sense 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  St.  Paul  applies  the  term 
to  Christ,  of  whose  death  that  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  typical  (1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  cf.  John  xix. 
14).  [EASTER.] 

pass-port,   "passe-port,  pas  port  c,  &. 

[Fr.  jKU8fport  =  &  |*astiport  or  safe-conduct, 
from  passer  =  to  pass,  and  porte  (Lat.  porta)  — 
a  gate  ;  Sp.  pasaporte;  ItaL  passaporto.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  safe-conduct  or  warrant  of  protection 
and  licence  to  travel,  granted  by  a  compe- 
tent authority.  The  regulations  relative  to 
travellers  in  foreign  countries  have  been  con- 
siderably relaxed  of  late  years,  and  passports 
are  now  required  only  in  a  few  countries. 
Passports  may  be  given  for  goods  as  well  as 
'  persons,  and  are  carried  by  neutral  merchant- 
vessels  in  time  of  war  to  certify  their  nation- 
ality, and  protect  them  from  attacks  by  bel- 
ligerent*. 

"  Let  him  depart  ;  his  passport  shall  b*  tnada, 
And  crown*  lor  convoy  put  into  hin  jiun*." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V..  Iv.  S. 

*  2.  A  licence  granted  in  time  of  war  for 
the  removal  of  persons  and  effects  from  a 
hostile  country  ;  a  safe  -conduct. 

*3.  A  licence  for  importing  or  exporting 
contraband  goods  or  movables  without  paying 
the  usual  duties. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  which  enables  one  to  pass  with 
safety  or  certainty. 

**  Hi*  passport  Is  his  Innocence  and  grace, 
Well  knuwii  to  all  the  n»tive*  of  the  place." 

/tr  ff.tr  a.     (Todd.) 

2.  Anything  which  enables  or  assists  one  to 
attain  any  object  or  end. 

"  Under  that  pretext,  fain  the  would  have  givwn  a 
secret  passport  to  her  affection."—  Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  3.  A  certificate  of  character. 
pits*  wort,  s.    [PALSYWOBT.] 

pd»«   V  ite,  t.     [After  Passr.  where  found  : 
suff. 


At  in.  :  An  impure  form  of  silica,  fonnd  in 
white,  earthy  masses. 

*  pas  -»y-meas  ure  (eas  as  erh),  s.    (A 

corrupt,  of  ItaL  passamezxo.}     [PisfY.J 

past,  pa.  par.,  a.,  «.,  adv.,  &  prep.     [PASS,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

L  Gone  by  ;  neither  present  nor  future  ;  of 
or  belonging  to  time  gone  by  ;  not  to  come. 

"  Mj  day's  delimit  is  pa*." 

Hhakety.  :  fVntw  *  Adonis.  380. 

2.  Spent  ;  gone  through  ;  endured,  under- 
gone. 

3.  Having  completed  the  term  of  an  office 
and  having  been  succeeded  by  another  person, 
as  past  master  (of  a  Freemason  lodge);  pott 
high  priest,   past  eminent   commander,  pott 
potentate,  piut  exalted  ruler. 

C*  As  subst.  :  A  former  or  bygone  time  or 
state  ;  bygone  times  ;  a  state  of  things  in 
former  times. 

0.  As  adv.  :  By,  along  :  as,  He  ran  pott, 

E.  As  preposition  :  Beyond  — 

(1)  Of  time  :  After. 

"  Pott  the  mid  season."         Shakes?.  :  Tampttt,  ii.  L 

(2)  Of  position  or  place  :  Further  than. 

"  The  enemy  la  t»ut  the  march." 

a&Vh  :  ttichard  III..  T.  8. 

*  (3)  Of  number  or  quantity:  Above  ;  more 
than. 

"  Xot  pott  three  quuten  of  a  mile." 

SKakeip.:   Winter'*  TaU,  IT.  «. 

*  (4)  Of  quality  :  Not  within  ;  exceeding. 
"  He  doetb  things  past  finding  out."  —  Job  Ix.  10. 

(5)  Of  mental  condition  :  Having  lost  ;  with- 
out. 

"  Who.  being  putt  feeling,  bare  given  themMlvet 
OT«r  unto  hwciviouwieBs."—  Ephesiant  iv.  IB. 

*  past-cure,  a.    Incurable. 

"  We  must  uot  .  .  . 
So  pSMtttaU  our  past-cure  malady 
To  cm  i>i  ricks." 

Shakfsp.  :  Alft  Well  that  Endt  Well,  it  1. 

past-master,  s.  One  who  has  served 
the  office  of  master,  as  of  a  guild,  Ac.  ;  hence, 


one  who  is  thoroughly  experienced  In  any 
business  or  line  ;  an  expert. 

"The  versatile  adrultneos  which  hu  made  the  ex- 
Premier  a  ptut-mtttter    la  parliamentary  tactita.  "— 
r,  Nov.  is,  1885, 


*  past-price,  a.    Invaluable. 

*'  The  price  of  past-price  deerett  bloud." 

IXIVM:  Mirum  in  Jivdum.  p.  «. 

*  past-anoe,  *  past  annce,  s.  [A  corrupt. 
of  Fr.  passetemps.]  Pastime  (q.v.). 

"  Sir  Peter  Shyrboroe  .  .  .  thanked  them  greatly  of 
their  pattauw*.  '—Berncr*:  frvtssart  ;  CVutiyc/*,  rot 
1L.  ch.  clx  via 

paste,  s.  [0.  Fr.  (Fr.  pdte),  from  Late  Lat. 
pasta  =  paste,  from  Gr.  ira<rn}(pa*(e)  =  a  mess 
of  food,  prop.  fern,  of  iruorot  (po«toa)=  be- 
sprinkled, salted,  from  vcurtr**  (pasx>)  =  to 
sprinkle,  espec.  to  sprinkle  salt;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  pasta.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

Q)  A  soft  adhesive  composition,  having 
sufficient  moisture  hi  it  to  cause  softness  with- 
out liquefaction.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  flour  nvistened  with  water. 

"  With  oertaine  beetles  of  wood  they  beat  their  come 
to  powder:  then  they  uuik*  t>i*e  uf  it,  and  of  the 
paste,  cakes,  or  wreathes."—  Backluyt  :  Voyages,  ilL  280. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  flour,  water,  starch,  &c., 
variously  compoanded  in  different  trades.     It 
is  sometimes  strengthened  by  starch,  and  pre- 
served from  mould  by  carbolic  acid. 

(3)  A  highly  refractive  vitreous  composition 
of  pounded  rock-crystal  melted  with  alkaline 
salu    and    coloured    with    metallic    oxides. 
Used  for  making  factitious  gemn.    [STRASS.] 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Composition,  compound. 

"The  inhabitants  of  that  town  [fteneval  methlnks, 
are  mule  of  another  paste.'—  Bowett  :  fatten,  bk  L, 
fl.lot.4fc 

H.  Technically  : 

1.  Calico-printing  :  A  boiled  composition  of 
flour,  starch,  or  gum  with  water,  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  mordant,  colour,  resist,  or  padding, 
or  discharge. 

2.  Plastering:  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
water. 

3.  Pottery  :  An  earthy  mixture  for  making 
ceramic  wares. 

U  (1)  Chinese  paste  :  A  cement  of  bullock's 
blood,  quicklime,  and  water,  for  stone, 
earthenware,  or  wood. 

(2)  Furniture  paste  :  A  mixture  of  beeswax 
and  turpentine,  for  polishing  furniture. 

(3)  Polishing  paste:  A  mixture  of  materials 
of  varying  grit  and  vehicle,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  —  rotten- 
stone,    emery,  tripoli,   bath-brick,  soft-soap, 
olive-oil,  lard,  turpentine,  &r. 

(4)  Shaving  paste  :  A  kind  of  perfumed  soap 
which  lathers  readily. 

paste-eel.  «. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  Anguillula  glu- 
tinis.  [ASGUILLULA.] 

paste-points,  «.  pi 

Print.  :  Register-points  on  a  tympan. 

pOSte-pot,  *.  A  vessel  containing  paste, 
which  is  laid  on  with  a  brush. 

paste-rock.  *. 

GeoL  dtPefrol.  :  Sedgwick's  name  for  certain 
pale-coloured  earthy  slates  of  Wenlock  age, 
constituting  part  of  the  Taranuon  Shales  or 
Hhyader  slates. 

paste,  v.t.     [PASTE,  s.J 

I*  Lit.  :  To  fasten,  affix,  unite,  or  cement 

with  paste.    (Swift  :  Baucis  £  Philemon.) 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  cover  as  with  a  paste. 

"  With  drlTing  dust  his  cheeks  are  patted  o'er." 

firydtn  :   Yirytt;  .t'neid  ix.  1.099. 

2.  To  beat,  to  thrash.    (Slang.) 

paste'  -board,.  <.  &  a.  [Eng.  paste,  &uaboard,s.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  thick  paper  board,  made  by  pasting 
together  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper.    Tliesu 
are  afterwards  pressed  to  remove  the  water  of 
the  paste,  dried  and  calendered,  and  cast  into 
moulds;  card-lward.    (Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  1.) 

2.  Playing-cards.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

3.  A  visiting-card.    (Slang.) 

"I  shall  Just  leave  a  pasteboard*"—  Bughet  :  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  A  board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for 
pastry. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  or  consisting  of  pasteboard. 

"  Pat  •llkworuu  on   wbited    brown  paper  into  • 
pasteboard  bus." — Mortimer:  ffutfiandry 

"  2.  Fig. :  Sham,  counterfeit,  not  genuine. 

"Here  nifty  be  awn  In  blooilleu  pomp  array'd, 
The  paitebuurii  triumpb  and  the  cavalcade? 

Ooldtmith:  rraittOfr. 

pas'  tel,  i.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  pastello,  from  Lat 
pastillum  =  a  little  roll  or  cake,  diuiin.  from 
pastus=  food.] 

1.  Art:   A  solid  coloured  pencil  made  ol 
fine  ]iipe-clay,  gum-water,  and  the  required 
pigment.    The  executed  work  is  also  called  a 
pastel  or  a  drawing  in  chalk,  and  requires  the 
protection  of  glass. 

2.  Dyeing:  Woad.    It  gives  its  name  to  the 
vat  in  which  pastel  and  indigo  are  used :  the 
pastel-vat. 

pastel-vat,  a,    [PASTEL,  2.] 

•paB-tei-er,    *  pis-ter-or,  «,     [R 
A  pastry-cook. 


.v.  •  •  •  «> 

th»t  Adv  quMn  of  Cul*.  Mot  him."—'. . 

pis -tern,    "  pas  terne,    '  pa»  tron,   «. 

[O.  Fr.  pasturoH  (Fr.  pdturon),  from  pastun  — 
pasture,  fodder;  so  called  because 
wlien  a  horso  was  turned  out  to 
pasture  he  was    tethered  by  a 
cord  passing  round  the  pastern ; 
ItaL  pasturale.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  leg  of 
a  horse  between  the  joint 
next   the   foot   and   the 
coronet  of  the  hoof.    The 
first  phalanx  of  the  foo 
Is  called  the  great  pas- 
tem  bone ;  the  second, 
the  small  pastern  or 

f °TowiSf  :J5he  "l1^ 
the  coffin-bone,  which 

Is  inclosed  In  tlie  foot. 


PASTERN. 

a.  Great  pastern  ;   ft.  LfM 
paateru ;  e.  Coffin-boo* 


2.  A  shackle  for  horses  while  pasturing. 

*3.  A  clog,  a  tether. 

*4.  Applied  In  burlesque  to  (he  human  leg. 

pastern-joint,  «.  The  joint  in  a  hone's 
leg  next  the  foot;  it  corresponds  to  the  human 
knuckle. 

Pas  tear',  ..  [Louis  Pasteur,  a  celebrated 
French  biologist,  born  in  1822;  died  in  1886.) 

Pas  teur-a'-tion,  Pas-teur-I  sa'- 
tion.  Pas-teur  i-za'-tion,  «.  The 

process  of  Pasteurizing. 

Pas  teur'-Ian,  ..  Of,  relating  to,  or  named 
for  Pasteur. 

Pas-teur'-Ism,  >.  The  methods  advocated 
by  Pasteur. 

Pas  teur'  Ue,  Pas-teur'  i»e,  r. 

1.  To  subject,  as  beer,  to  a  process  invented 
by  Pasteur,  which    destroys   the    vitality  of 
ferment. 

2.  To  treat,  as  a  patient,  by  the  method  of 
inoculation  with  attenuated  virus,  advocated 
by  Pasteur. 

pas  ticc  I  6  (oo  as  ch),  s.    [Ital. ) 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  medley,  an  olio. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  An  ofi  ;ra,  cantata,  or  other  work, 
the  separate  numbers  of  which  are  gleaned 
from  the  compositions  of  various  authors  or 
from  several  disconnected  works  of  one  author. 

2.  Paint.,  tc. :  A  work  of  art,  of  original 
conception  as  to  design,  but  a  direct  copy  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  some  other  painter. 

pas  tiche',  >.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  PASTICCIO,  If. 
(q.v.). 

p&n'-tn,  pas  tille',  «.  [Fr.  faiHUe.  from 
Lat.  ptistULiis  =  a  little  roll  or  loaf,  dimin.  from 
pastus  =  food.] 

1.  An   aromatic   paste   for  burning,  as  a 
fumigator  or  disinfectant.     It  is  composed  of 
gum  benzoin,  sandal-wood,  spices,  charcoal- 
powder,  &C. 

2.  A  kind  of  aromatic  sugared  confection. 

3.  A  pastel  (q.v.).    (Peacliam :  On  Drawing.) 

pas  til,  v.t.    [PASTIL,  s.]    To  fumigate  witb 

pastilles. 

pas' -time,  *  passe  tyme,  *  pas  tyme,  f. 

[  Eng.  pass,  and  time.]    That  wliich  serves  to 


&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    te.  09  =  e :  ev  =  a :  «(u  =  kw. 


pastime— pasture 
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make  time  pass  agreeably  ;  amusement,  sport, 
diversion.    (Cowper;  Task,  vi.  57t>.) 

pas  time,  v.i.    [PASTIME,  *.]    To  amuse  or 
divert  one's  self;  to  sport,  to  play. 
pas-ti-na'-oa,  *.     [Lat.  =  a  parsnip  (q.v.).] 

rot.  :  Parsnip  ;  a  genus  of  Umbelliferous 
Plants,  family  Peucedanidee.  By  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  it  is  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Peuce- 
damini.  Bracts  and  bracteoles  wanting;  no 
calyx  teeth  ;  fruit  with  rather  narrow  wings. 
Two  or  three  known  species;  cultivated. 
[^ARSNIP.J  Fastinaca  Rekakul  ia  cultivated  in 
the  Levant  and  Egypt  for  its  edible  root 


pas  tfn'-a-9ine,  s.    [Lat.  pos^o 
-int.] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  discovered  e*  Wittstein 
in  the  seeds  of  the  parsnip  (Pastin..^  sativa). 

Pas'  -to,  s.  (For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 
Paste  resin,  s. 

Chem.:  C10H8O2.  A  resinous  substance 
imported  from  South  America,  where  it  is 
ised  by  the  Pasto  Indians  of  Colombia  .or 
varnishing  wood.  It  is  tasteless,  odourless, 
heavier  than  water,  and,  when  heated  above 
300^,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  caustic  potash,  and  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 

pas  -to  phor  (pi.  pas-toph'-or-i),  «.   [Gr. 
lophoros).^  [THALAMEPHORUS.] 


pas'  tor,  *  pas-tour,  s.     [Lat.  pastor  =  a 
shepherd,  from  pasties,  pa.  par.  ofpasco  =  to 
feed  ;  FT.  pasteur;  3p.  pastor  ;  Ital.  pastore.} 
X.  Ordinary  language  : 
*  1.  A  shepherd. 

1      "Enough,  kin  tie  ptutor:  but  oh  I  yonder  Me 
Two  shepheardu,  walking  on  tlie  lay  bimk  be." 

H,-uione:  Eclogue*;  Thtrtis  *  Alext*. 

2.  Now  used  almost  exclusively  in  its 
tropical  sense,  for  one  who  feeds  the  Christian 
flock  ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  having  charge 
of  a  church  and  congregation. 

"  This  apoken.  from  his  seat  the  Pattnr  rose." 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bit.  vii. 

II.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Sturnidaj  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Pastor  roseus,  the  Rose- 
coloured  Ousel.  Head,  wings,  and  tail,  blue- 
black,  the  feathers  on  head  forming  a  crest  ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  rump,  rose-colour.  It 
has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  in  habits 
resembles  the  starling.  It  is  often  called  the 
Locust-bird.  Tristram  (Fauna  £  Flora  of 
Palestine,  p.  73)  says:  "On  one  occasion  we 
rotleoversome  acres  alive  with  young  locusts, 
which  absolutely  carpeted  the  whole  surface. 
One  of  these  flocks  [of  Pastor  roseus]  suddenly 
alighted.  .  .  Soon  they  rose  again.  We  re- 
turned, and  not  a  trace  of  a  locust  could  we 
tod."  (See  also  Ibis,  1882,  pp.  410-14.) 

pastor-like,  a.    Pastorly. 

"The  pitsfor-ttke.  and  apostolick  Imitation  ot  meek 
and  unlorilly  discipline."—  Hilton;  Of  Reformation  in 
Snf/land,  bk  li. 

•  pas'-tdr-a-ble,  a.     [PASTURABLE.] 

*  pas  tor  age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  pastor  ; 
age.]    The  office  or  post  of  a  pastor  ;  pastorate. 

pas  tor  al,  *  pas'-tor  all,  a.  &  *.      [Fr. 

pastoral,  from  Lat.  pastoralis,  from  pastor  =  a 
shepherd  ;  Ital.  pastorale.] 

A.  A3  adjective: 

1.  Of   or  pertaining  to  shepherds  ;  rural, 
rustic. 

"The  pattoral  manners  which  hare  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  aud  innocence."— 
Gibbon  :  IfecUn*  4  fait.  ch.  xzvt 

2.  Descriptive  or  treating  of  rustic  or  country 
life  :  as,  a  pastoral  poem. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls 
or  the  duties  of  the  pastor  of  a  church  ;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  pastor. 

"Their  lord  aud  master  taught  concern  ing  the  pat- 
toral  care  he  had  over  hi*  own  flock."—  Hooker  :  Kcdet. 
Polity. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  A  poem  descriptive  or  treating  of  the 
life  aud  manners  of  shepherds  ;  a  poem  in 
which   shepherds   or  shepherdesses   are  the 
characters  ;  a  bucolic,  an  idyl. 

"  Now  no  pattorall  ia  to  bee  hard." 

Spenter  :  Team  qfOte  Muttt. 

2.  A  pastoral  letter  or  address. 


II.  Music: 

1.  A  simple  melody  in  six-eight  time  in  a 
rustic  style. 

2.  A  cantata,  the  words  of  which  are  founded 
on  pastoral  incidents. 

3.  A  complete  symphony,  wherein  a  series 
of  pastoral  scenes  is  depicted  by  sound-paint- 
ing, without  the  aid  of  words. 

pastoral-letter,  5. 

Eccles. :  A  circular  letter  addressed  by  a 
bishop  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese 
for  purposes  of  instructing  them  on  some 
topic  on  which  his  advice  and  admonition  are 
needed  ;  also  the  name  given  to  a  letter  pre- 
pared by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  General 
Convention,  and  designed  to  be  publicly  read 
in  all  the  churches. 

pastoral  staff,  «. 

Eccles.  :  The  official  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot. 
The  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop  is  distin- 
guished by  being  surmounted  by  a  crozier. 
The  pastoral  staff  is  in  the  form  of  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  and  is  delivered  to  the  bishop, 
&c.,  at  his  investiture,  and  borne  by  him  in 
all  his  solemn  functions,  as  an  ensign  of  his 
jurisdiction.  When  borne  by  a  bishop  it  was 
carried  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  crook  turned 
outward,  indicating  his  jurisdiction  over  a 
diocese ;  when  assumed  by  an  abbot,  it  wns 
carried  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  crook 
turned  inwards,  showing  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own  house. 
The  pastoral  staff  was  of  metal  or  wood,  en- 
riched with  metal  and  iewels,  curved  at  the 
top,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom. 

pastoral-theology,  9. 

Theol. :  That  portion  of  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  personal  and  official  duties  of 
pastors  of  churches.  (There  is  an  extremely 
full  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  McClin- 
tock  &  Strong,  Joe.  ctt.) 

"To  the  jxixfornl-rheolof/f/  literature  of  Germany 
belong  also  some  biographical  works."— AfcClintock  4 
Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  &  Etxlet.  Lit.,  vii.  757. 

pas'  to  ra  Ic,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  same  as  PASTORAL,  B.  II. 

'-tdr-al-I»e,  v.t.  [Eng.  pastoral,  s. ;  -ize.} 

?o  celebrate  in  a  pastoral  poem. 

*•  You  find,  probably 
No  evil  in  this  marriage,  rather  good 
Of  innocence  to  pattvraliie  in  song. 

E,  B.  Browning  :  Aurora.  Leigh,  1IL 

*  pas'-tor-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  pastoral;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pastoral  or  rural  manner. 

"  Village  beauties,  pattorally  sweet." 

Smart:  Bop-Garden. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  pastor. 

pas  tor  ato,  *.    [Eng.  pastor;  -ate.] 

1.  The    office,   post,   or  jurisdiction   of  a 
spiritual  pastor  ;  pastorage. 
*  2.  The  whole  body  of  pastore  collectively. 

*  pas' -tor-el,   s.    [PASTORAL.]    A  shepherd, 
a  herdsman". 

"  Pouerelle  and  ptutorellet  pawede  one  aftyre." 

JUorte  Arthur*.  8,120. 

*  pas -tor  1st,  s.      [Eng.  pastor;  -ist.]      An 
actor  of  pastorals. 

"  Pattorittt,  humourists,  clownist*." — Middleton  : 
Mayor  of  tyuinborough,  V.  1. 

*  pas'-tor  less,  a.    [Eng.  pastor;  -less.]    Des- 

titute of  or  having  no  pastor. 

*  pas '-tor-ling,  s.     [Eng.  pastor ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  poor,  mean,  or  insignificant  pastor. 

"Borne  negligent  pattorlingi  there  are,  which  have 
more  heed  to  their  owne  hides,  than  to  the  toules  of 
their  people."— Bp.  Hatt  :  Noah't  Dove. 

*  pas'-tor-iy,  a.    [Eng.  pastor;  -ly.}    Becom- 
ing or  beflttmg  a  pastor  ;  pastor-like. 

"Against  negligence  or  obstinacy,  will  be  required 
a  rousing  volley  of  pa.'1'irly  threatnings." — Milton: 
Animad.  on  Remonstrant' i  fiqfenoe. 

pas -tor  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  pastor;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor;  pastorate. 

"  He  f  Latlmer]  did  of  his  owue  free  accord  retigue  hit 
peutor$hip."—Pox  :  Jtartyrt,  p.  1578. 

pas  tou-reaux'  (eaux  as  6),  «.  pi.  [Fr., 
dimin.  from  pastour  =  a  young  shepherd  ; 
pasteur  =  a  shepherd.]  [PASTOR.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  per- 
sons who  took  part  in  certain  risings  in  France 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  probable  that  these  outbreaks,  of  what 
Blunt  calls  "religious  Jacquerie,"  were  due 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  sufferings  of  the  peas- 


antry from  the  exactions  of  the  nobility,  and 
that  the  hostility  displayed  to  the  clergy  was 
a  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
aristocracy.  These  outbreaks  took  place— 

1.  In  Berry  in  1214.    The  peasantry  pillaged 
chateaux  and  religious  houses,  and  proclaimed 
universal  equality  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    (Larousse.) 

2.  In  1250;  the  ostensible  objects  were  the 
rescue  of  Louis  VII.  and  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.      The  rising  originated  in 
Flanders,  under  the  leadership  of  a  person  of 
unknown  name  called  the  Master  of  Hungary, 
who,  when  he  reached  Paris,  WHS  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men.     Here  "they  not  only  usurped 
priestly  functions,  performed  marriages,  dis- 
tributed crosses,  offered  absolution  to  those 
who  joined  the  crusade,  but  they  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  the  priesthood."    (Blunt.) 
They   separated    into    three    divisions,    ana 
marched  southwards,  where  they  wereattacked 
and  cut  to  pieces. 

3.  In  1320,  in  the  reigu  of  Philip  V.    This 
outbreak  took  place  under  the  pretence  of  a 
crusade.      The  insurgents  were  excommuni- 
cated by  Pope  John  XXII. ;  and  being  hemmed 
in  in  Carcassonne,  numbers  perished  of  disease 
and   famine,  and  the  survivors  were  put  to 
death. 

pas'-tre-ite,  s.  [After  President  Pastre,  of 
Marseilles  ;  suff,  -He.  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous-  mineral,  sometimes 
nodular,  found  at  Paillieres,  near  Alais,  Gard, 
France.  Colour,  yellow.  Compos.:  essentially 
a  hydrated  sulphate  of  iron. 

*  pas'  tr6n,  s.    [O.  Fr.  pasturon.]    A  shackle 
or  fetter  for  a  horse ;  a  pastern  (q.v.). 
"  Pattron  of  a  horse,  patturon,"—  Paltgrav*. 

pas'-trjf,  *  pas-trye,  s.  [Eng.  paste;  *ry; 
O.  Fr.  pastisserie ;  Fr.  pdtisserie.] 

*  1.  A  place  where  pastry  is  made. 

"  He  missed  his  way  and  so  struck  Into  the  pattry* 
—Houtell :  Letter*,  p.  187. 

2.  Articles  of  food  made  of  paste ;  pies  ;  the 
crust  of  a  pie  or  tart. 

"  Beaste  of  chaw,  or  fowls  of  game. 
In  paltry  built."  Milton:  P.  S.,  it  343. 

pastry-cook,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
occupation  is  to  make  and  sell  pastry. 

pas  tur-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Fit  for  pasture 
or  grazing. 

"  Many  ol  the  mountains  of  hla  country  were  under 
cultivation,  or  at  least  were  patturaole."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  14.  1892. 

pas  tur  age  (age  as  I£),  «.     CO.  Fr.,  Fr. 

pdturage.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  pas- 
turing cattle. 

"  It  should  never  after  serve  for  other  thing,  bnt  for 
pasturage  of  beasU."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  377. 

2.  Grazing  ground  ;  lands  n't  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle  ;  pasture-land. 

"  To  view  his  patture  the  rich  owner  went. 
And  see  what  gnwa  the  fruitful  year  had  Bent." 

Draytoit :  The  Moon-Caff. 

3.  Grass  on  which  cattle  feed. 

"  Cattle  fatted  by  good  pn*tur.t<je,  after  violent  mo- 
tion, die  suddenly." — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  right  of  pasturing  cattle 
on  certain  ground. 

pas'-tnre,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.pas(wra  =  a 
feeding  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  fut  par.  of  pasco 
=  to  feed;  Fr.  pdture ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital 
pastura.] 

*  1.  Food,  nourishment. 

2.  Ground  tit  for  the  grazing  of  cattle ; 
grass-lands,  pasture-land. 

"  By  thia  rluer  syde  thnre  be  fayre  medowet  and  pat- 
tures."—Bemert:  Proiuart ;  Cronycle,  voL  11.,  ch.  cc«. 

S.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle  or  other 
animals ;  the  food  of  cattle  taken  by  grazing. 

"  A  careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  patture,  Jumi*  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays."        ShaitMp,  :  At  fou  Like  It,  it  4. 

*  4.  Human  culture  or  rearing;  education. 
"  From  the  first  pasturet  of  our  infant  age, 

To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 

We  lash  the  pupil."  ftryden.    (TodA.) 

pasture-land,  s.  Land  fit  for  or  appr*. 
pnated  to  the  grazing  or  pasturing  of  cattle. 

pas  ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [PASTURE,  ».] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  feed. 

"  Anothere  to  fede  or  to  patture  him  wi 
Oetta  Jtomanorum,  p.  B8. 


boy ;  pmit,  Jolfrl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing; 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -siou  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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pastureless  —patched 


2.  To  feed  on  growing  grass  ;  to  place  in  a 
pasture  ;  to  supply  with  pasture. 

"  An  open  marsh,  on  which  a  considerable  number 
of  «(liP*U  were  j*utur#L"— Field,  Oct.  S.  18U. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  feed  on  growing  grass;  to 
graze. 

"  The  Indian  herdsman  . . .  tends  his  wttturing  herds 

At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.1' 

MUton:  P.  L..  Ix.  1,109. 

pas  ture  leas,  a,  {Eng.  pasture;  -Us*.} 
Destitute  of  pasture. 

past'-?,  a.  [Eng.  past(e);  -y.}  Like  paste ;  of 
the  consistence  or  colour  of  paste  or  dough. 

**  Becoming,  if  not  a  mealy-faced,  at  least  a 
faced  boy."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  U.  1884. 

pas  tjf,  *.    [O.  Fr.  paste ;  Pr.  pdU.]   [PASTE,  ».] 

A  pie  composed  of  meat  covered  with  a  crust ; 

a  pie  with  a  crust,  made  of  meat  and  baked 

without  a  dish  ;  a  meat-pie. 

-  Bring  pusfiM  of  the  doe."     Scott :  Marmiom,  L  4. 
pat,  a.  &  adv.     [Pmb.  the  same  as  pat  (IX  •.  ; 

Dut  pas  =  pat ;  Ger.  pass  =  pat,  tit,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fitting  exactly ;  apt.  fit,  oon- 
Teuient ;  exactly  suitable. 

"  '  I  thank  you.'  quoth  the  Knight,  '  for  that 
Because  tis  to  my  purpose  pit, 

Butler:  ffudtorat,  lit  S. 

B.  As  adv. :  Exactly  to  the  purpose ;  fitly, 
conveniently,  suitably. 

J  To  itand  pat : 

Gaming:  In  draw-poker,  to  keep  and  play 
the  cards  dealt,  not  e&ercising  the  privilege  of 
drawing  others  (a  "pat  band '*).  Hence 
(coUoq  ),  to  meet  any  issue  without  change 
or  readjustment  of  one's  position. 

pat  (!),«.  [An  imitative  word;  cf.  Sw.  dUL 
pjdtta  =  to  pat,  to  tap.  ] 

1.  A  light  quick  blow  or  tap  with  the  Angers 
or  hand. 

**  [He]  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke. 
Beyond  a  pat,  tbe  school-boy  duke." 

Uoyd    Kptotle  to  J.  B.,  jC*f. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  anything  beaten  into 
shape  with  the  hands ;  espec.  a  small  lump  or 
ma*s  of  butter. 

Pat  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Patrick,  the 
patron-saint  of  Ireland.]  A  common  name 
for  an  Irishman. 

P&t  (3),  s.    [POT.] 

pat,  v.t.  &  i.    [PAT  (1),  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike  gently  and  quickly 
with  the  lingers  or  hand  ;  to  tap. 

"  And  Phoebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'Come  hither,  poor  fellow,'  and  Bitted  his  head." 
fiyrom  :  A  P. tit  oral, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  beat  with  the  hand ;  to  tap. 
"  We  see.  it  Is  children's  sport  to  piore  whether  they 

out  rub  ujton  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  not  upon 
their  forehead  with  another.'— Bacon :  Nat.  Hi*.,  |  «& 

pat,  prct.  ofv.     [Pur,  v.  ]     Put.    (Scotch.) 

"They  pit  it  an*  for  naething  nor  for  naebody."— 
Sf,tt:  Kob/toy.ch.  xxir. 

pata  ca,s.    [Sp.] 

1.  A  Spanish  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 
4s.  8d.  sterling. 

2.  An  Algerian  coin,  of  the  vain*  of  about 
is.  6d.  sterling. 

*  pa  tughe  ,  s.    [Fr.  &  Sp.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  or  tender  employed   in 
conveying  men  or  orders  from  one  ship  or  place 
to  another. 

"  This  nnnle  was  giuen  especially  In  charge  not  to 
Buffer  any  shippe  to  come  out  of  tbe  hauen,  nor  permit 
any  zebraes,  pafacha.  or  other  smalt  vessels  of  the 
Spanish  fleete  (which  were  more  likely  to  aide  the 
Dunkirkers)  to  enter  thereinto."— Backluyt :  Yovajn, 

I  wa 

2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach. 
pat  a  con ,  s.    [Sp.] 

1.  The  unit  of  value  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public (La  Plata).     It  bears  also  the  alterna- 
tive names  of  Peso  Duro,  and   II  ml  Dollar. 
Originally  it  was  worth  4s.  2d.,  but  is  now 
represented  by  paper  currency  valued  at  about 
half  that  <tum. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of   Uruguay  worth  about 


The 


pat  a  coon  ,  pat-ta  coon  ,  *.    [Sp.] 
«uue  as  PATACA  (1). 

"  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  sanport  a  war  Ions  to 
any  piiriwse  if  Castile  were  quiet,  unles  souldiera 
wonhl  bt«ontmt«d  to  take  clo  \esand  peppercorns  for 
vattacoontt  and  pistoles."—  flow^l.  bk.  it..  let  18. 

pat-se'-ciis,  *.  [Gr.  (oi)  naroutot'  (hoi  Pataikoi) 
=  Phoenician  deities  of  strange  dwarfish  shape, 
whose  images  formed  the  figure-heads  of 
Phcenicjan  ships.] 


Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Blenniidae,  with  three 
spe<  ies,  from  the  south  and  west  Australia. 
Body  oblong, 
elevated  ante- 
riorly ;  snout 
short,  with  Hub- 
vertical  ante- 
rior profile; 
dorsal  fin,  with 
anterior  spines 
strong  and 
long,  continu- 
ous with  the 
caudal;  ven- 
trals  none ;  gill-  PAT-BCCS  FBOSTO. 

openings  wide. 

pa-t&fr  -I-ftm  (pi.  po-taar-I-a), ..  [Lat.  =. 
a  gold  edging  <>r  bonier  on  tlie  tuiuc  of  a  Roman 
lady.] 

Camp.  Anat. :  A  membrane  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  in  the  Flying  Lemur, 
Flying  Squirrels,  and  some  other  animals. 
It  is  capable  of  expansion,  so  as  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  parachute,  supporting  the  animal 
in  its  leaps  from  branch  to  branch  or  from 
tree  to  tree. 

Pat  a  go  ni-an,  u  A  *.    [Seedet] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Patagonia 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  native  of  Patagonia. 
Patagonlan  cavy, ,. 

Zool.  :  Dolichotis  patachonica,  a  genus  of  Ca- 
viidae,  somewhat  resembling  the  Agouti,  but 
with  very  long  ears,  and  a  stumpy  tail.  The 
fur  is  dense  and  crisp,  gray  on  upper  part  of 
head  and  body,  rusty  yellow  on  flanks,  white 
on  chin,  throat,  and  belly;  rump  black,  with 
a  white  band  immediately  above  the  tail. 
Habitat,  Patagonia  as  far  south  as  48*,  ex- 
tending northwards  to  Mendoza. 

Patagonian  province,  «. 

Zool. :  A  province  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  systematically  recording  the  distri- 
bution of  mollusca.  It  extends  from  Santa 
Catharina,  south  of  the  tropic,  to  Melo.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

Patagonlan  sea  lion,  s. 

Zool.  :  Otaria  jubata,  Cook's  Otary.  These 
animals  formerly  had  a  much  wider  geograph- 
ical range  than  at  present,  being  now  confined 
to  Patagonia.  Gapt.  Cook  reports  having  met 
with  individuals  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  girth. 
Those  tal;en  of  late  years  do  not  approach 
this  size ;  but  enormous  skulls  are  often  found 
scattered  on  the  beach.  The  young  are  deep 
chocolate  color,  the  female  grayish,  the  old 
males  of  a  rich  brown,  the  flippers  in  all  being 
darker  than  the  body  color.  They  are  found 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  on 
the  islands  about  Cape  Horn,  and  on  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Specimens  have  been  kept 
in  zoological  gardens.  [OTARY.] 

pat-a-g6n-n-la,s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimfn.  from 
Patagonia,  of  which  the  species  is  a  native.] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  gentis  of  Verbenaceae 
(q.v.X  The  leaves  of  Patagonula  vulneraria, 
called  in  Brazil  Ipebranco,  are  used  to  abate 
inflammation. 

pa  ta  la,  s.    [Sansc.,  Hahratta,  &c.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  A  portion  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

pat  a  mar,  pat  te  mar,  s.  A  kind  of 
native  vessel  used  by  Bombay  merchants  and 
others  for  coasting  voyages  to  and  from  that 
port.  Oneof  the  larger  kind  isabout  76  feet  long, 
21  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  burthen 
of  about  200  tons.  It  has  two  masts,  with 
lateen  sails.  Smaller  ones  have  but  a  single 
mast.  They  are  grab-built,  that  is,  have  a 
prow-stem  the  name  length  as  the  keel.  They 
are  the  best  native  vessels  in  India.  (Journ. 
Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.,  i.  10.) 

pat  and,  pat  in,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The 

bottom  plate  or  sill  of  a  partition  of  a  screen. 

pat'-a-ra,  *.     [Tahitian.] 

Bot. :  An  excellent  timber,  probably  Dios- 
corea  pe  ntaphylla. 

Pat-ar-i'-ni,  5.  pL    [PATERINI.] 

*  pat-a- vin  -I-t^.  *.  [Lat.  patavinitas,  from 
Patavivm,  now  Padua,  a  city  in  north  Italy  ; 
Fr.  patavinite  ;  Ital.  patavinitd.}  A  term  used 


to  express  the  peculiar  style  of  Livy,  tti« 
Roman  historian,  ami  so  denominated  from 
the  name  of  his  birthplace  ;  hence,  the  use  «f 
local  or  provincial  words  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing; provinciality. 

patclx    *  pacche,    *  patche,    «.     [Etym. 

duul-tfuL  Skeat  sup] -uses  that  I  has  been 
lost,  and  that  the  true  form  is  platch,  from 
Low  Ger.  plakkt,  plakk  =  (1)  a  spot,  (2)  a  piece, 
either  turn  off  or  put  on,  (3)  a  piece  of  ground  ; 
plakken  =  to  patch.) 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hoU 
or  tear. 

"  /Mfctet.  t*t  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  tbe  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd." 

Shaterp. :  King  John.  IT.  & 

2.  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  tu  repair 
a  breach. 

3.  A  greased  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  around 
a  rifle  bullet 

4.  A  strengthening  piece  on  a  fabric  at  a 
point  of  wear,  or  around  a  hole  or  eyelet. 

5.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  other  work. 
"  They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-baM 

livery  of  coarse  patch*!  and  bo/rowed  ilmli  "    Jnsfcs 

6.  A  small  piece  or  spot  of  black  silk  used 
to  cover  a  defect  on  the  face,  or  to  add  a 
charm.    (The  custom  was  very  prevalent  m 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.) 

"  From  patchtt  justly  placed  they  borrow  grac«a.* 
Gay  :  To  W.  fni&atf,  *ff 

7.  An  additional  or  substitute  piece  in  ta* 
covering  or  sheathing  of  a  structure. 

8.  A  block  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  dc 
away  with  the  effect  of  dispart ;  making  the 
line  of  bore  and  line  of  sight  parallel, 

9.  A  small  piece  of  ground ;  a  plot. 

"  Forabore  these  sixteen  hundred  years  employed 

about    this    patch    of   ground. **— Sunyam :    Pitffrw*'i 

*  10.    A  paltry  fellow ;  a  ninny,  an  idiot,  a 
fool. 

"What  a  pled  ninny's  this!  tbou  scurry  patokt*- 
MoJtwpi :  Tempttt.  ill.  l 

H  Not  to  be  a  patch  on  some  person  or  thing  : 
Not  lit  to  be  compared  to  him  or  it.  (Slang,:- 

"lit  it  not  a  patch  on  you  for  looks."— O.  Mtmde 
Cloister  *  Htarth,  ch.  xxxvli. 

*  patch-box,  8.   A  box  formerly  employed 
to  keep  patches  in.     [PATCH,  s.,  6.] 

"  Thrice  from  thy  trembling  hand  tbe  p-ifck-box  fell. 
Pop*  :  /tape  of  the  Lock,  IT.  1« 

patch-Ice,  s. .  Pieces  of  ice  in  the  tea, 
overlapping  or  nearly  joining  each  other. 

patch,  •  patche,  v.t.  &  i.    [PATCH,  $.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  mend  by  inserting  or  sewing  on  a  pieoe 
of  cloth. 

"  This  must  be  patch' d 
With  cloth  of  any  colour." 

tA'iketp. :  Cortotontu.  111.  L 

2.  To  repair  with   pieces  fastened  on  ;  tc 
mend  clumsily :  as,  To  patch  a  wall  or  a  build- 
ing. 

3.  To  supply  deficiencies  in. 

"  They  patched  up  the  holes  with  peeces  and  nfs  of 
other  languages." — Spentar :  Epitile  to  M.  Hartey. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  the  face,  with  a  patch  or 
patches. 

"Several  ladles  who  patched  indifferently  both  sUes 
of  their  faces. "—Addaon:  Spectator.  No.  81. 

5.  To  make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces 
without  regard  to  suitability  or  matching. 
(Lit.  A  Jig.) 

"  Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  taneies 
of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  para- 
phrasing; but  more  properly,  changing,  adding,  fitch- 
ing,  piecing."— felton:  On  the  Clatrict. 

6.  To  accommodate  or  arrange  hastily  or 
temporarily. 

"  Ton  patched  up  your  excuses." 

Shakvtp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatr*.  1L  1 

*  7.  To  disfigure. 

"  Patched  with  foal  motes." 

Shakap.  :  Kiny  John,  in.  t 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  decorate  the  face  with 
patches. 

"  Tliere  are  sereral  women  of  honour  who  patch  ooft 
of  priuciple. "—  Additon  :  Spectator.  No.  81. 

patched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PATCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mended  or  repaired  by  piece*  sewn  or 
fastened  on. 

*  2.  Paltry,  mean,  silly. 

"  He  is  bat  a  patrhed  fool.  If  be  will  offer  to  say  what 
methonght  I  had."— Shaketp:  Jttdtummer  ffifftfi 
Dream,  IT.  1. 


Ste,  Kt,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wglt,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cfire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


patchedly— patent 


3301 


•  pitch  -e«t-tf,odr.    (Bag.  patdud  ;  -if.] 
•  patched  manner;  with  patches, 


patch'-er,  a.     [Eng.  safe*;  -er.] 
patches  ;  ft  botcher. 

-TW.»TL»<fli-iilliriil 

flUI  II  r.*—  >t»  .•  Jr«rTjrr«.  fv.  MM. 

•p*tci-er-f.t    [Kn^s** 
07  ;  bungling  work  ;  hypocrisy. 


In 


On:  who 


Boteh- 


pitch  -Ing,  jr.  for.,  a.,  *  «.    [PATCH,  ».] 

A.  *  B.  JJ  pr.  jar.  «  sartieip.  estf.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  At  ••?•>!  sf  is*  : 

L  The  •<*  of  mending  with  patches  ;  botch- 
tag,  W*iMlfii*g,  bungling  ;  hypueiisy. 

MasT  nvmed  iar  kfe  fcfct  jifiljfcw. 
ii  iiiitiiin  '    r<i    n  nn  p.  USB. 


patch  -Hig-ljf,  -patch-Ing  lie.a<f».  [stag. 
;  -ly.1    Inahypoeriaeslinanner. 


L  OrAiemf.:  A  perfume  prepared  from  the 
in  i 


vftfma*    faidunli,   a  labiate 
in  Silbet,  Bormah,  and  the 


!  quantities  of  the 
•enang  (or  stuffing 
and  pillows;   Uw  leaves,  which 
I  strongly,  an  supposed  to  keep  off  eon- 
n.    The  dried  roots  famish  the  patchouli 


L  com  pound 

to  boraeol,  obtained  from  patchouli-oil.   It  is 
crystalline,  melts  at  54*.  and  bofls  at  »«*. 


A  brownisb-yellow  volatile  oil, 
attained  by  distflling  the  leaves  of  Pbeostoxm 
swfcsxmH.  It  has  a  powerful  odour,  is  aome 
what  viscid,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  r»&94  at  14-5', 
and  boils  at  *4«. 

patch -work,  **«.   [Eng.  «**,  and  wort] 

A.  At  swMuattM  : 

L  Work  composed  of  pieces  of  different 
colours  and  figures  sewn  together. 

2.  Work  composed  of  different  pieces  ebxm- 
sfly  put  together;  anything  composed  of  ffl- 

,  At  may. :  Composed  of 


qmilt 


patch  -f,«.    [Bug.  pofc*  ;- 
L  Lit.:  Fall  of  patches. 
1  Kg.  :  Cross,  peerish. 


e  (IX  «•    [O.  FT.,  from  G«-.  pirffc  =  a  plate, 
head  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  piitt;  O.  H.  Ger.  piatx>  = 
a  plate,  the  sham*  eron  of  the  head.] 


1.  The  bend  of  a  person;  the  top  of  the 

head.     Almost  always  used  in  contempt  or 


1  The  skin  of  a  calf  s  head. 
•It  «»..-  Wtt,  dercnes*. 


IW-te  O),  a.    (PaTTT.] 

ipat-Sd,  a.     (Ing.  so*)  0);  -ai.]    Haring 


a  paw  or  head.  Used  in  composition,  as  long- 
fattd,  ahaltow  mtM,  tc. 


pa^tee,  pstt-to«V,«.    (Fr.J 

J7er. :  Spreading  oat  at  the  ex- 
tremity; forme.  Chiefly  appUed 
to 


tomakeopen:  potoj  =  to  open, 
and  jbcio  =  to  mske.)    The  act  of  opening  or 

mm  tt  ' 

•:lu    II  i». 


patel-la,..  fLat  dimin.  of  safer*  =  a  dish, 
a  cap,  from  potto  =  to  be  open.) 

*  L  Ord.  Ian*. :  A  small  vas\  dish,  or  pan. 

TJ.  reEaafaaOy: 

L  Anat. :  The  same  as  KJTD-C- r  (q.T.} 

2.  Sot :  [PATULUU]. 

3L  ZooL  t  Palaont. :  Bock-limpet ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Patellidz.  The 
shell  is  oval,  with  a  anbeentnl  apex,  toe 
animal  with  a  continuous  aeries  of  branchial 
•malls-,  sessile  eyes,  sad  six  lingual  teeth. 
t  species  144,  from  the  shone  of  various 

ofthT- 


parti  of 


liring 
between  high  and  low  water-mark!.    Fossil 


Northern    Hemisphere, 

water-mark!. 
about  100,  from  the  Silurian  onward.  [Lusm.] 

pa-til  -tar,  a.    [Lat,«»eJ*>);Eng.sutt.ar.] 
^xK.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  patella  :  as, 
the  patetlar  plena. 

pat-el  larle,  «.  (Mod.  Let.  -atenarrta); 
Eng.  suit  -ic.  ]  Contained  in  or  den  red  from 
PateOaria  tcrxpom. 

patellaric-aclcl, 

Ckem..-   CjH.0,^     An  add 
Knap  from  the  lichen  PU*Oaric 
unite*  readily  with  bases,  I 
of  aalta   in   which   one  a 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metals. 

peVteU  U-dJB,ipt  [Lat.  faUHa);  (earn.  pL 
adj.  suit  -tdcf.] 

ZoaL  :  Limpets  ;  a  family  of  Gaateropodoaa 
Molluscs,  afilNiu  Holostomata.  Shell  e^ww^ 
with  the  apex  turned  toward*;  ansenlar 
impression  horseshoe-shaped,  opem  hi  front. 
Animal  with  a  head  and  tentaelea  baring  eyes 
at  their  outer  base*,  one  or  two  branchial 
plumes,  foot  aa  huge  aa  the  margin  of  the 
shell,  month  with  a  homy  upper  jaw  and  a 
long  ribbon-like  tongue  with  many  teeth. 
Genera,  Patella,  Acmasa,  Gadinia,  and  Siphon- 
•trial.  (Wood  icon*.) 

pa-tel-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  pafcffi.  =  a  small 
cap  or  dish,  nA  forma  =  torn.]  Of  the  form 
of  a  dish  or  pan  ;  t^pH  like  the  patella  or 
knee-pan. 

•  I»  t^l  11  mi  ni. 

connect.,  and 


The   two  anterior   tarsi   are 


by  LatreOle. 

dilated  in  the 

*  pat  -41  lite,  a.  (Lat.  seteOgs);  Eng.  soft,  -it,.} 
Palaumt.:   A  fossil  moDnse  resembling  a 
Patella. 

pa-teT-ln-la,  t.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  patella.] 
'  Bat.:  An  orbicular  sessile  shield,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim,  which  is  part  of  itself,  and 
not  a  production  of  the  thaUna,  as  in  Leeidea. 


.  -pat  Ine,  'pat-em,'  [O.  Fr. 
Bofeae,  from  Low  Let  f*U*a  =  a  paten,  from 
Lat.  patena,  patina  =  a  wide,  shallow  basin 
or  bowl,  from  Gr.  rarunj  (patanf)  =  a  kind  of 
flat  dish,  from  rrrmmfj.  (petannmmi)  =  to  be 

;  -" 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  plate,  as  of  metal. 


1  Jfeefas. :  A  plat*  used  front  early  Chris- 
tian times  to  receive  the  Host  consecrated  at 
Haas.  At  urst  the  paten  was  made  of  gmas, 
but  the  tan  of  this  material  was  fortUdoin 
the  sixth  century.  In  England  it  was  often 
's  of  the  less  precious  metals,  though 
or  silver  should  properly  be  employed, 
er  ratrm,  called  stiwisfrrioZei,  were  used 
to  hold  the  small  Hosts  for  the  -——-IT  of 
the  laity.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  paten  hi 


consecrated  by  the  bishop  with  chrism,  and 
eridenee  exists  that  this  rite  was  i  a  use  in 
the  eighth  eentory. 


name  gnmi  in 

in  the  hilly  or 

ed    by    forests. 


p%-t*-Ba,  a,  (See  def.] 
Ceylon  to  open  grassy  ar 
mountain)  ms  parts  enci 
(Temmtmt:  Cfcyioa,  L  24.) 

•p*-ten-5t,i.    [Eng-pnteitf;  -ey.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  spread  open  or  en- 
larged. 

2.  The  state  of  being  open,  plain,  or  erident. 

pa-tent,  •pav-tente.  a.  *  a.  [Fr.  jotou^ 
fern,  patent*,  from  Lat.  patent,  ft.  par.  of 
pauo  =  to  be  or  lie  open  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  at  ItaL 


A.  At  adjective: 

i  Ordinary  LanfuafU 

L  literally: 

•  (I)  Open,  expanded ;  spread  out  or  < 

(2)  Open  to  the  pernsal  or  inspection  of  all : 
as,  letters  patent.    [Ct  DIPLOMA.] 

(3)  Appropriated   by   letters  patent;  pa- 
tented; secured  or  protected  by  letters  patent 
as  an  exclusive  privilege ;   restricted   from 
general  use:  aa,  pattnt  medicines. 

2.  Fig. :   Open  or  evident  to  all ;  plain, 
manitest,  unconcealed. 

-It  fcnpUeit.  r"r*.  sad  pndm.'— **.  Wi\Hm 
Swmtm.  nL  iii.,  mr.  44. 

U.  Bat. :   Spreading ;   having  a  gradually 
outward  direction,  as  petals  from  the  ovary. 

B.  Aimh*.:  A  patent.  a«  ordinarily  ander- 
stood,  is  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
making,  using,  and  selling  some  new  invention, 
tbxxigh  the  meaning  of  letters-patent,  or  "ope* 
letters,"  has  a  much  wider  application,  titles  of 
honor,    appointments   to   certain   osnces,  jrf_. 
bring  thus  given.    The  patenting  of  inventions 
began  at  an  early  date,  and  may  be  traced 
back  in  English  history  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL    In  the  United  State,  patents 
were  occasionally  Issuij  during  colonial  days, 
and  the  Constitution  vests  in    Congress  full 
power  to  secure  "for  limited  times  to  authors 
and    inventors    the    exclusive   right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries."    An  act 
regulating  the  issue  of  patents  to  inventors 
was  pateed  in  1790.    This  law  held  good  until 
1836,  when  a  new  law  was  passed  providing 
for  a  strict  examination  of  claims  and  other 
needed  reforms.     At  present,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  are  the  same  as  in  g.gt^i 
but  patents  are  granted  for  seventeen  years, 
while  fourteen  yean  are  the  Unlit  in  England. 

•  of  patents  issued  in  the  Unite* 


The 


States  greatly  excesu  that  of  any  oti 
try,  the  people  being  noted  for  their 
genius.  In  184O  the  number  issued  was  about 
900.  In  1890  it  had  reached  the  annual  total 
of  about  25^000,  In  the  century  since  the 
pasnge  of  the  original  law  about  500/100 
patents  nave  been  jatoed.  In  England,  up  to 
1852,  about  500  patents  were  granted  annually, 
but  the  number  has  now  greatly  increased. 
The  Patent  Office  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  minimum  expense  of 
t  is  about  MO,  but  it  may  be 
by  legal  and  other  fees,  it 
being  usual  to  procure  the  assjstasm  of  patent 
lawyers.  In  England  the  obtaining  and  bol.i- 
ing  a  patent  is  a  more  costly  and  difficult 
process,  there  being  taxes  demanded  which 
amount  to  £130. 

1  The  omcial  pronunciation  of  the  anbstasv 
tive,  and  of  the  adjective  in  the  sense  L  1  (ft 


«.  A  varnished  or 
leather  need  for  boots  and  sheer 
in  carriage  and  harness  work.  It  em- 
braces a  number  of  varieties  and  qualities. 
Black  is  the  usual  colour,  bwt  it  hi  aim  masV 
in  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  tints. 

patent-metal, «.    The  same  i 

BJBBML 

patent  office,  i.    An  oOee  for  the  gnat 
hag  or  procuring  of  patents  for  is  nations. 


Bvt. :  Spread  oat,  and  toned  back. 

patent-right,  a.  The  exclusive  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  trst  inventor  of  a  new 
manufactory  of  making  articles  according  to 
Ms  invention.  (ITaarftm.) 

;  roll*,  i.  pi    The  roO*  or  registers) 


koil,  boy ;  pout,  JcTwl :  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chtn,  bench :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sdn,  as  :  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-Uon,  -sdoa  =  shon ;  -flan,  -flon  =  shun.    -dons,  -tious,  -stons  =  aha*,    -ble,  -sUe,  *c-  =  beL  del. 
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patent— pathogony 


patent  yellow,  ».  A  pigmtmt  prejiared 
by  fus.ng  litharge  and  common  salt,  ami  utter- 
wards  washing  out  the  soda  ;  or,  by  mixing 
common  salt  and  litharge  together  in  a  moist 
ctat«.  If  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  rest,  a 
chemical  change  takes  place  ;  the  soda  is  then 
washed  out.  and  the  compound  formed  ;  it  Is 
afterwards  fused  and  powdered.  Also  called 
Turi.er's-yellow  or  Montpellier-yellow. 

pa  tent,  v.t.  [PATENT,  a.]  To  grant  by 
patent;  to  secure  by  patent;  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

pa  -tent  -a  -hie,  o,  [Eng.  patent;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  patented  ;  suitable  or  fit 
to  be  patented. 

pa-ten-tee',  s.  [Eng.  patent;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  patent  has  been  granted  ;  cue  who 
.holds  a  pateut. 

"When  the  crown  h*t  unadvbedly  muted  any- 
thine  by  letter*  j>»t*nt,  which  ought  pot  to  hc^mnted, 
or  where  the  fxUfnUe  ha»  done  an  act  thai  aiuuunu 
io  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  the  remedy  to  repeal  the 
patent  U  by  *rit  of  «ctr*/acuu  in  cliuwery.  ThU 
•nay  I*  brought  either  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  In 
order  to  rviumethe  thing  (runted  ;  or,  if  thegraut  '•« 
iujuiioua  to  aBubjeut,  tb*  sovereign  in  i*>uud  of  right 
to  jiermlt  him  to  UM  hi*  royal  niune  for  repealing  the 
Intent  ID  a  *c*r*  facia*  ;  the  proceeding*  on  which 
meiuble  thorn  iit  au  ordinary  action."—  Blvctuton* 
Comment.,  bk.-iil..  ch.  ix. 

t  pa  tent  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  patent  ;  -Jy.]  Evi- 
dently, plainly,  unmistakably. 

**  That  these  vtatemanta  contain  a  greet  deal  of  what 
1*  patently  and  lamentably  true  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  ."—  Dail*  Ttlt-yraph,  Oct.  8,  icoi. 

*  pat-er,  v.t.    [PATTER  (2),  v.] 

*  pater  cove,  *.    A  hedge-priert.    (Lyt- 
ton:  Pelham,  ch.  Ixxx.) 

pit-era,*.    [Lat] 

*  1.  Class.  Antiq.  :  Around  dish,  plate,saucer, 
or  goblet,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices 

and    Motions. 

They  were  com- 

monly   of    red 

earthenware, 

sometimes  of 

tironze  and 

other    metals, 

ornamented  with  a  flrawn  pattern,  and  were 

•especially  used  to  contain  the  wine  with  which 

a  libation  was   poured  over  the  head  of  a 

victim  or  on  the  altar. 

2.  Arch.  :  Properly  an  ornament  on  a  frieze 
representing  a  round  dish  in  bas-relief,  but 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  many  fiat  orna- 
ments not  resembling  dishes. 

pat  er-  a'-ite,  *.  [After  A.  Patera  ;  suff. 
-tie  (Min.).] 

Jtfin.  :  An  amorphous,  black  mineral,  found, 
with  uranium  minerals,  at  Joachiinsthal,  Bo- 
hemia. From  an  analysis  of  very  impure 
material,  Laitbe  determined  the  mineral  to  be 
a  niolybdate  of  cobalt,  with  the  formula 
CoOMO3. 

pat-€-rer'-6,  pat  a-rar'  6,  s.    [Sp-1 

Ordti.  :  A  mortar  for  firing  salutes. 

"Ic»n  aee  the  braas  patantroet  glittering  on  her 
peop."—  Kingtley  :  Wttttoard  Botch,  xli. 

pa  ter  fa-mil  ~I-as,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  father  of  a  family. 

*  2.  Law  :  One  who  was  tui  juris  and  the 
father  of  a  family. 

Pat-er-i'-ni.  *.  pi.  [Latinised  from  Milanese 
poteria  =  a  popular  faction.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  Paulicians,  or  Mantchnnn 
heretics,  who  came  to  Italy  from  Bulgaria  in 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  the  word  was  a  common 
name  for  heretics  generally  ;  and  it  was  applied 
by  married  priests  to  those  who  opposed  the 
rnarriage  of  the  clergy,  as  if  such  opposition 
indicated  Manichsean  views.  (Blunt.) 

Pat  -er  m$  ,  Pat  er  ines,  s.  pi.  [PATEBINI.] 

pa  teV-nal,  a.    [Pr.  paternel,  from  Low  Lat. 

pttfrnalis',  from  Lat.  patcmits,  from  pater  =  a 
,     father  ;  8p.  paternal;  Ital.  paternal*.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father;  becoming 

or  befitting  a  father;  fatherly. 


. 

"Shall  ipeiid  their  days  In  Joy  unblamad.  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peaoa.  )>y  {mainland  tribes, 

rnal  rule.  MUton  :  P.  /,,.  xiL  «4. 


Long  t 

Under  paternal         .  .    ,,.  . 

2.  Received  or  derived  from  one's  father  ; 
hereditary. 

"  Their  nmall  paternal  field  of  com" 

Dryden  :  Horace,  en.  1L 


pa  ter   nal  ly,  adv.      [En;;,  paternal;   -ly.] 
In  a  paternal  manner  ;  like  a  father. 

Pa-ter'-nl-an,  *.  &  o.    [PATERNIANI.J 

A.  Assvbst.  (PL):  [PATEBNIANIJ. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
tin:  Pateruiani  or  their  tenets. 

Pa-ter-ni-a'-ni,  *.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful  ; 
perhaps  from  (Dens)  Pater  —  (God)  the  Father.] 
Church  Htit.  :  A  sect  of  Maiticheaus,  con- 
dt'iiiued  by  a  council  held  at  Home,  A.D.  367. 
They  held  that  the  -upper  and  intellectual 
i*rt  of  the  body  was  created  by  God,  and  the 
lower  and  sensual  part  by  the  devil.  Called 
also  Venustiaus,  from  their  immorality. 

pa-ter'  ni-ty,  ».     (Pr.  patirniU,  from  Lat. 

pater  nitutem,  ace.  of  pate  ratio*,  from  paternus 

=  paternal;  tip.  patemuiiMt  ;  ItaL  paternitd.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  ; 

fatherhood,  fathership. 

"Th«  world,  while  it  had  aearcity  of  people,  under- 
went no  oth«r  dominion  than  ayUemtty  mid  eldeifciiiu." 


2.  Derivation  or  descent  from  a  father  :  as, 
the  paternity  of  a  child. 

3.  Authorship,  origin  :  as,  the  paternity  of 
a  book. 

pa  -ter  ncVter,  B.    [Lat  =  Our  Father.] 

1.  The   Lord's   Prayer,  from  the  lint  two 
words  of  the  Latin  version. 

"  Firet.  three  time,  tell  each  AT*  bead. 
And  time*  a  f*at»rmatt«r  «ay." 

AcoW.   Glfr&nlat 

2.  Every  tenth  Urge  bead  in  the  rosary 
used  by  Roman  Catholics  iu  their  devotions. 
At  this  they  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayeis  and  at 
the  intervening  amall  bead*  an  Ave  Maria. 

3.  A  rosary. 

4.  In  Arch.  :  A  kind  of  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  beads  used  in  baguettes,  astragals,  ic. 

5.  In  angling  a  name  given  to  a  line  to  which 
hooks  are  attached  at  certain   intervals,  ami 
Also  leaden  beads  or  shot  to  sink  it.  (So  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  rosary.) 

"And  with  gut  paternotUr  and  live  minnow,  or 
•mall  gudgwii.  [trout]  an  well  worth  a  trial.  "—PMd, 
Oct.  3,  lae-s. 

*  U  7n  a  paternoster  while  :  While  one  could 
say  a  paternoster  ;  in  a  minute;  in  a  jitfey. 

"  All  thy*  waa  don,  M  men  aay,  in  a  fat*nt»itcr 
«»J«  --/'<M«m  Letter  *,  i.  T4. 

patcraoster  pump,  *.    A  chain-pump 

Ol-v.j.  J3o  named  trom  a  funded  resemblance 
ot  the  buttons  on  the  chain  to  the  beads  of 
the  rosary.  [CUAIN-PUHP.] 

paternoster-wheel,  s.     A  noria  (q.v.). 

path,  5.  •   [A.  3.  padk,  padh  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
pad;  Oer.   pfad—A  path;   Lat.  po*w  =  (l)a 
path,  (2)  a  bridge  ;  Gr.  irarvf  (patos)  =  a  path  ; 
bansc.  patha.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  trodden  way  ;  a  way  beaten  or  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  man  or  beast,  or  made  hard  by 
wheels  ;  au  established  road  or  way  ;  anaxrow 
or  unimportant  road  ;  a  passage,  a  footway. 

"The  woodec  with  their  blind  and  uucertaine 
p>ittnx."—tioldinyt:  Cauar.  to.  Ifti. 

2.  The    way,  course,    or    track    taken   or 
followed  by  an  animal  or  other  object  in  the 
air,  the  water,  or  space  :   as,   the  path  of  a 
meteor  iu  the  sky  ;  the  path  of  a  fish  iu  the 
sea.    (Job  xzviti.  7.) 

IL  Fig.  :  A  course  of  life,  action,  procedure, 
or  conduct 

*  path,  v.t.  &  i.    [PATH,  «.) 

A.  Traits.  :  To  walk  or  go  on  ;  to  follow. 

"  Polking  young  Henry  'a  unadvised  ways.** 

Dranton  :  Sumpftry  to  Elenor  Col'ham. 

B.  Intraru.  :  To  walk  or  go  abroad  ;  to 
travel. 

pat  ban,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Afghan,  or  of 
Arab.  Jatah  =  to  conquer  (?).] 

Ethnol.  :  A  person  of  Afghan  descent  ;  one 
of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
hammadaus. 

*  path  e-mat-Jc,  a.     [Or.  iroft)fi«Tuto«  (pa- 
thematikos),    from    irdfhjua.   (pathema),  geuit. 
irad»ju,aTo?  (pathematos)  =  suHcring.J      Of    or 
pertaining  to  that  which  is  suffered;  desig- 
nating emotion  or   that    which  is  suffered. 

[PATHOa] 

"The  great  ligament  between  the  percipient  and 

the    pmktmmttB    part    of    our    nature."—  Chatmm  : 

TnaUitf,  pt.  it,  ch.  iii,  p.  S88. 


pa  thet'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  jOLthetique,  from  Lat. 
--"•-'•' Gr.   vafyTiKas  (pathctikoa),  from 


A.  As  a 

1.  Full  of  pathos  ;  affecting  or  moving  the 
feeling!^;  moving,  attesting  ;  exciting  pity, 
sorrow,  grief,  or  the  like. 

"  Kvery  youth  to  entertain  bis  love  .  .  . 
L'atti  each  patltetti^e  iiltraae  that  aerv'd  to  mo**" 
Mirliny;  Aurora,  »im.  69. 

*2.  Expressive  of,  or  showing  jutstuon; 
passionate. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  style  or  manner  adapted 

to   awaken    the   passions,  especially  tender 
emotions. 

pathetic-nerves,  *.  pi. 
Anat.  :  The  fourth  p»ir  of  cranial  nerves; 
called  also  troclilear  nerves.     [PATHETICUS.] 

'  pa  thet  le-al,  a.    [Eng.  pathetic;  -aL} 

1.  Pathetic,  attecting,  moving. 

2.  Passionate. 

"He  [Hiel  ;  cf.  1  Kinga  xvi.  S4]  mlatook  Joahoa'i 
curt*  rntlter  lor  a  paitM.icat  exprebaiuu  than  uro- 
pLttttcal  prediction.  —Pulier;  1'tvjuU  Ktykt,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  in, 

pa  thet-Ic-al-ly,ady.  [~Eiig.pathetical;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  patlietic  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite 

emotion  ;  ailectiugly. 


"  No  nation  ever  called  BO  pathetically  on  the  o 
nualun  of  all  lU  uel»liboa»».^-fliw*ir;  Let.  to  a  M 
ber  of  tht  Mat,  Af-vinlity. 


*  2.  Passionately. 

"  The  principal  point  .  .  .  WM  reserved  to  the  laa^ 
and  pathetically  tfiougL  briefly  avougued."— Juc&ton.* 
tiivtne  AMMCC  A  AttrtinUtt,  bit.  U.,  |  3. 

*  pa  thct  Ic  al  ness,  s.     [Eng.  patketical; 
•  no*.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tttthetic; 
pathos. 

"  The  pntftfticiiin--it,  grace,  and  dignity  of  th* 
aeutouce.  —  BlucimaU  :  Oacrnt  CVowtc*.  i.  )»y. 

pa-thct -I-cua,  «.    [PATHETIC.] 

Anat. :  The  fourth  nene ;  itis  purely  motor, 
and  only  supplies  the  troctiiearis  or  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyuuall. 

*  path -et~  Ism,   s.     [Gr.    Traflo?   ($athos)  = 
muttering.]    A  name  for  mesmerism. 

path   fly,  s.     [Eng.  path,  and  Jly,  s.]     A  fly 
luund  on  footpaths.    (Worcester.) 

*  path'  1C,  s.  &  a,     (L&i,  pathicus ;  Gr.  na6i».6f 

&*  As  subst.  :  A  male  thut  submiU  lo  Ih« 
criuie  against  nature  ;  a  cutamite,  an  ingle. 
"And  wa»  the  noted  pathic  ol  hi*  time." 

B.  As  adj. :  Suffering. 

path'-less,  a.     [Eng.  i>ath ;  -lets.)    Having  04 

path  or  road;  untrodden,  impenetrable. 

"There  is  a  plearare  in  the  paf A/-M  wooda. 


11  the  luitely  ehore. 

- 


Tli«rt>  bt  a  raptu 


path'-nage  (age  as  ig),  *.    [PANNAGE.] 

path-6-ge-net'-Xc,  a.  [Eng.  patkogen(y); 
-ftic.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  patliogeuy; 
produciug  or  generating  disease. 

path  6-gen  ic,  a.  [Eng.  pathogenty)  ;  •«•) 
The  same  as  PATHOQENETIC  (q.v.). 

pa-thdg'-en^,  «.  [Gr.  *adog  (ya(/w»)  = 
sultering  ;  ytwdio  (ye>inao)=  to  proUucf.J 

Med.  :  Thai  branch  of  pathology  which  re- 
lates to  the  generation  and  development  of 
disease  ;  pathogony. 

*  path-dg-nom'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pathognom(y)  ; 
•ie.\  The  same  as  PATBOQNOMONIC  (q.v.). 

"Bonietiuies  a  flood  of  tears  relieves  thoee  pathog- 
nomic  nyun>iiaxa."—Cogan  •  (J»  the  I'att/om,  ch.  ii. 

pa  thog  no-mon'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  iraQoyyunon- 
ico?  (mtkognt'imoiukus)  =  skilled  in  judging  of 
symptuuts  of  disease  :  iradoe  (pathos)  —  suller- 
ing,  audywofio»'t«6s((7^ionio?aA:oii)=ex}terieuced, 
skilled  ;  y*wvat  (gndtiai)  =  to  kuow.J 

Pathol.:  Characteristic  of  a  disease.  A 
pathoguon.onic  symptom  is  one  which,  with- 
out fail,  enables  a  physician  to  recognise  a 
malady. 

pa  thog'-no  my,  ».  [Or.  wafloe  (pathos)  = 
sunering,  feeling;  yv^ij  (gnome)=  significa- 
tion.] Expression  of  the  passions  ;  the  srieuce 
of  the  signs  by  which  human  passions  are 
Indicated. 

pa-thog'-  6n-jf,  s.     (PATBOOENY.) 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  cure,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
fit-,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our.  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.   «,  oe  =  e ;  «y  =  a:  au  -  Jew* 
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--log^c,  path-6-ldg-Ic-al,  a. 

lEng.  path*jtMi(y);  -tc, -ioaj ;  Fr.  pathologique.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pathology. 

p£th-&-lSg'-ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  patho- 
logic* tl ;  -ly.}  In  a  pathologic  inauuer ;  ac- 
cording to  pathology. 

pa-thol'-O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  patholog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  stuilius  or  trcuts  <>!"  DftUloLogy;  one 
who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  pathology. 

pa-thol'-6-g$r,  5.  [Fr.  pathologic,  from  Gr. 
irafloAo-yew  (jnttfiologed)  =  to  treat  of  diseases  : 
waft*  ftwttai)  =  suffering,  and  Ae'yw  (lego)  — 
to  speak,  to  tf  11 ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  patologia.] 

Med.  Science :  The  branch  which  treats  of 
dis-ase.  It  investigates  its  predisposing  and 
existing  cause,  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
and  its  progress  from  first  to  List.  Sometimes 
this  is  called  Internal  Pathology,  whilst  Ex- 
ternal or  Surgical  Pathology  treats  of  those 
lesions  or  delonnities  which  require  surgical 
treatment  for  their  removal.  Another  division 
is  into  Human  Pathology,  wliich  occupies 
itself  with  the  diseases  of  man,  and  Compara- 
tive Pathology,  which  nmkes  comparison 
between  the  diseases  of  man  and  those  of  the 
inferior  animals.  Vegetable  Pathology  treats 
of  the  diseases  of  planU. 

pa-thdm'-e-tr^,  s.  [Gr.  ndffoi  (pathos)  = 
suiienng,  and  fxcrpw  (»«(ron)=  a  measure.] 
The  measure  or  measurement  of  suffering  ; 
the  perception  or  distinction  of  various  kinds 
of  sutlering. 

path-6-pce'-X-»,  *.     [Gr.    TratfoWa  (patho- 
poiia),  from   iraiflo?  ( pathos)  =  suffering,  and 
irote'o>  (poied)  =•  to  make.] 
.     Bhet. :  A  speech,  or  figure  of  speech,  de- 
signed to  move  the  passions. 

pa'-thos,  5.  [Gr.,  from  iraOelv  (patheiri),  2nd 
aor.  iniin.  of  na.<rx<a  (pascho)  =  to  suffer.] 
Passion ;  that  quality,  attribute,  or  element 
wliich  excites  emotions  and  passions  ;  espe- 
cially that  which  excites  the  tender  feelings 
or  emotions,  as  pity,  compassion,  &c. ;  a  power 
or  quality  which  touches  the  feelings. 
"  There  was  a  pathnt  in  t M*  lay." 

Moore ;  Light  of  the  Harem, 

path'- way,  a.    [Eng.  path,  and  way.} 

\.  LU. :  A  path,  a  road  ;  a  beaten  track  ;  a 
footpath. 

"We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ili.     flntrod. ) 

2.  Pig. .'  A  path  or  course  of  life,  action,  or 

conduct. 

"  They  cannot  turn  a  man  out  of  the  pathway  of 
rertue.  —  North:  Plutarch,  p.  1,010. 

*  pat'-I-ble,  a-     [Lat.  patibilis,  from  patior  zz 
to  suffer.]    Sufferable,  tolerable,  endurable. 

*  pa-tlb'-U-lar-&  a.      [Lat.  patibulum,  =  a 
gallows  ;  Fr.  'pattbulaire.]    Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  gallows  or  execution.    Shaped 
like  a  gallows. 

"  Bestrides  with  it*  pattbulary  fork  the  pit  of  bot- 
tomless terror."— Carlule:  Mamond  NwMace,  ch-  xvi. 

*  pa-tlb'-u-lat-Sd,  a.     [Let.  patibulum  =  a 
gallows.]    Executed  on  a  gallows  ;  hanged. 

pa  tien^e  (ti  as  sh),  *  pa-ci-ence,  s.  [Fr. 

patience,  from  Lat.  putietitia,  fr»m  patien&  = 
patient  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  paciencia;  Ital. 
pazienza.} 

JL  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  patient ;  the 
power  or  capacity  of  enduring  pain  or  labour ; 
physical  endurance. 

2.  That  quality  or   state  of  mind  which 
enables  a  person  to  meet  affliction,  trouble, 
calamity,  provocation,  &e.,  with  calmness  and 
composure ;  endurance  without  murmuring  or 
fretful ness. 

"That,  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle— patience, 
Jt  i>ale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breiwte.™ 

.SArt*<uj>.  :  Richard  //.,  I  1 

3.  Freedom  from  discontent  or  peevishness ; 
4uittt ;  perseverance  in  waiting  for  anything. 

*' Patience  I  The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed." 

Shaknp. :  Wlnter't  Tale,  T.  S. 

4.  Indulgence,  forbearance,  leniency,  long- 
suffering. 

"  H*ve  i-atitntce  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."— 
Jfafhi'w  xvjil,  -<;. 

*  5.  Permission,  sufferance. 

"  They  Btay  upon  your  patience." 

.Sfc.i**M/>.  -•  I/nm!et,  til,  1 

0.  Perseverance  in  action  or  exertion. 

"  He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taupht" 

ffarte. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :   Rumex  Patientia,  so  called  from 
the  slowness  of  its  operation  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  used  on  the  Continent  as  a  spinach -plant. 

2.  Cards :  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  one 
person. 

patience  dock,  ». 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Bistorta ;  (2)  [PATIENCE, 
II.  13. 

pa  -tient  (ti  as  sh).  *  pa-ci-ent,  a.  &  s, 
[Fr.  jiatient,  from  Lat.  patiens,  pr.  par.  of 
patior  =  to  suffer,  to  endure ;  Sp.  paciente  ; 
Ital.  puziente.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Able  physically  to  bear  or  endure  pain  or 
suffering;  capable  of  bearing,  enduring,  or 
supporting  pain,  trial,  suffering,  or  adversity 
without  murmuring  or  frctfulness  ;  calm, 
composed. 

2.  Able  to  bear  or  endure ;  proof  against ; 
capable  of  enduring  or  standing.    (Followed 
by  of  before  that  which  is  endured.) 

3.  Calm,  composed;  not  hasty  or  impetu- 
ous. 

"  Be  patient,  princes ;  yon  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary." 

ShaAetp. :  3  Henry  IV.,  IT.  4. 

4.  Indulgent,    lenient,    longsnffering  ;    not 
easily    provoked ;     not    reveugeful    against 
injuries. 

"Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  rapport  the  weak,  be 
patient  towards  all  ineit."— 1  Thetsaloniant  v.  14. 

5.  Persevering  or  constant  in  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  calmly  diligent. 

"  Whatever  I  have  done  !•  due  to  patient  thought.* 
— ffewton. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  receives  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

"The  Iron  is  the  patient  or  the  subject  of  passion.  In 
a  philosophical  sens*,  because  it  receives  the  operation 
of  the  agent."—  Watti. 

2.  Specif.:  One  who  suffers  from  a  disease 
or  indisposition ;  one  who  is  under  medical 
treatment ;  a  sick  person. 

"In  medical  language,  a  person  oppressed  with 
disease  is  called  a  ;»t(fctnt,  or  an  involuntary  sufferer." 
— Coyan  :  On  the  Portions,  ch.  i 

*  pa  tient  (ti  as  ah),  v.t.    [PATIENT,  a.]    To 
compose,  to  calm.    (Used  with  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun.) 

"Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me." 

SkaJcesp.  :  tttui  Antirunicut,  i.  IL 

pa  tient  ly  (ti  as  sh),  *  pn  ci  cut  11, 
*  pa'tiont-llche,  adv.  [Eng.  patient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  patient  manner ;  with  calmness  or 
composure;  without  discontent  or  murmur- 
ing. 

"I  could  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently  ;  and  chiiiua  at  home 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all." 

Cotoper  :  Tatlt,  T.  478. 

2.  Calmly,  tranquilly;  without  undue  haste 
or  impetuosity ;  quietly. 

"  It  you  will  patiently  dance  tn  our  round.*1 

^hiiJCt'tf.  :  J/idtummer  Night'*  Dream,  ii.  1. 

3.  Withindulgenceorleniency;  indulgently, 
leniently. 

*  4.  With  quiet  perseverance  or  diligence. 

pat  Me,  *.    IPUTELI.] 
pat-in,  pat-ine,  s.    [PATEN.] 

pa  ti  na,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  pan,  a  dish,  a  kind  of 

cake,  from  pateo  =  to  lie  open.J 

1.  A  bowl  of  metal  or  earthen  ware ;  a  patella. 

2.  The  green  aerugo,  or  rust,  wliich  covers 
ancient  bronzes  and  medals,  and  which,  being 
one  great  proof  of  age,  has  often  been  fraudu- 
lent ly  imitated  by  forgers  of  antiques,  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid* 

*  patish,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.]    To  bargain,  to  stipu- 
late. 

"The  money  .  .  .  pattsJted  for  his  ntnnsome." — 
Udai :  Ap'.'ptt.  a/  Srtumat,  p.  293. 

pat'-I-tOT,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  suffers,  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pres.  indie,  of  patior  =  to  suffer.] 

Eceles. :  The  mark  by  which  the  absence  of 
a  prebendary  from  choir,  either  by  sickness  or 
leave,  was  denoted.  In  either  case  he  did  not 
forfeit  any  of  his  revenue* 

pfct'-l;Jr,  adv.  [Eng.  pat,  a. ;  'ly.}  In  a  pat 
manner;  fitly,  exactly,  conveniently,  appro- 
priately. 

"  How  patty  Knd  livelity  do  they  set  out  onr  Saviour's 
beiiii:  nailed  to  tue  uiosa.  '—Barrow :  Sermons,  voL  ii., 
•er.  20. 


*  pat' -ma-wort,  s.    [From  piitma,  the  native 
name  of  Rajfiesia  Patnu,  and  Eng.  wort.) 

Bot.  (PL):  A  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for 
Ratrlesiace&>  but  ultimately  altered  to  Kaf- 

flesiads. 

pat'  ness,  s.  [En;?,  pat,  a. ;  -nesx.]  Tim 
quality  or  state  of  being  pat ;  fitness,  exact- 
ness, appropriateness. 

"  This  he  wished  In  an  age  so  resembling  ours  that  ft 
fear  the  description  with  equal  patneu  may  suit  Itotb." 
—Harrow  :  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  ber.  17. 

patois  (as  pat'-wa),  ».  [Fr.]  A  dialect 
peculiar  to  a  rural  district,  or  to  uneducated 
persons ;  a  provincial  dialect ;  broken  Ian-  i 

gua-e. 

"  Joe,  the  cook,  who  wan  an  Englishman,  and  under- 
stood not  a  word  of  Oaelic,  hod  many  an  altercation, 
with  the  men,  moat  of  whom  knew  little  English, 
and  none  of  whom  could  comprehend  Jw)'»  particular 
patoit."—FieUt  April  4,  1885. 

pa  ton'  900,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  s  cross  which  ha* 
the  ends  of  the  arms  similar  to  what  they  ar» 
when  fleury. 

*  pa  trelle,  *  pay-trel,  s.     [Lat.  pectoral*, 
from  pectus  =  the  breast.  J    A  pectoral  (q.  v.) 

*  patron,  f.i.    [PATTEB  (2),  u.] 

*  pa'-trl-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  patrius  =  belonging 
to  one's  native  land,  from  patria  =  one's  na- 
tive land,  from  pater,  genit.  patria  =  a  father.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father ; 
paternal. 

2.  Gram.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  family, 
race,  or  line  of  descent ;  denoting  a  race  or 
family.    (Applied  to  a  certain  class  of  words.) 

B*  As  subst. ;  A  noun  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  country,  and  denoting  a  native  or 
Inhabitant  of  it. 

pa'-tri-arch,   *  pa-tri-arche,  *pat-ri- 

arke,  s.  IFr.  patriarche,  from  Lat.  patriarcha, 
patriarches ;  Gr.  Trarpiapx*)*  (patriardii'..*')  — 
the  father  of  a  race,  from  rarpia  (patria)  = 
lineage,  and  apxn  (arche)  =  rule  ;  apx«  (archd) 
•=  to  rule  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  patriarca.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  fatherand  ruler  of  a  family;  one  who 
governs  his  family  or  descendants  by  paternal 
right.  The  term  is  usuallyapplied  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his  sons,  or  the  beads  ot 
families  before  the  flood.     Hence,  the  chief 
officer  of  certain  societies. 

2.  A  venerable  old  man  ;  the  oldest  member 
of  a  family  or  community. 

"The  patriarch  hoary,  the  asge  of  his  kith  said  tfc* 
hamlet"        Longfellow:  Child,  of  Lonft  topper. 

3.  The  oldest  member  of  a  class ;  anything 
of  extreme  antiquity. 

"  The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees." 
Dryden:  Palnmon  A  Arrite,  Hi.  1,068. 

U.  Eccles.  *  Church  Hist. :  The  highest  grade- 
in  the  hierarchy  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  the 
See  of  Rome  excepted.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Antioch 
over  their  respective  provinces  is  recognised 
by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
(A.D.  325).  The  title  came  into  use  in  the 
fifth  century.  In  the  fourth  Constantinople^ 
and  in  the  fifth  Jerusalem  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  patriarchates.  These  eastern  sees  have 
long  been  lost  to  the  Latin  Church,  which 
admits  a  Maronite,  a  Melchite,  and  a  Syrian 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  a  Patriarch  of  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenian,  and  a  Patriarch  of  Babylon, 
of  the  Chaldean  rite.  There  are  also  three 
minor  Patriarchs  in  the  Western  Church,  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  the  prelate  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  church  of  Spain,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Lisbon,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

pa-trf-ar'-clial,  a.    [Fr.,  from  patriarche  = 
a  patriarch  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  ling-nag*: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patriarch  or  patri- 
archs; possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs  t 
as,  patriarchal  authority. 

'*  Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  In  their  leader's  name." 

Scott:  Lailjt  of  the  Late,  ri.  ft. 

2.  Like  orresemblingapatriarch ;  venerable 

**  Such  drowsy  sedentary  souls  h«vo  they, 
Who  would  to  patriarchal  yean  live  on." 

3.  Subject  to  a  patriarch. 

"  Archbishops  or  metropolitans  In  France  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  popes  Juriadtcti'm  :  and.  in 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to  the- 
patriarchal  sev9."—Ayliffe  :  Pareryon. 


fc6h,  bolh  poUt,  joxvl;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -flion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  - tioua,  -sious  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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4.  Anthrop.  ;  Having  tike  father  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  each  family  constituting  an 
independent  social  unit. 

"Within  the  Dominion  of  C*n*d*  the  Eaqalmaax 
•re  patriarchal,  the  father  being  hand  of  the  family, 
•nd  dement  and  Inheritance  following  the  male  line. 
.  4.  ISM. 


patriarchal  cross,  5. 

Her.  :  A  cross  in  whicth  the  shaft  is  twice 
crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the 
npper. 

patriarchal  dispensation,  «. 

Theol  :  The  dispensation  of  God's  grace 
onder  which  the  patriarchs  lived.  It  extended 
from  the  Fall  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  when 
the  Jewish  dispensation  began.  Each  patri- 
arch was  the  priest  of  his  own  household  ; 
worship  might  be  offered  anywhere  ;  sacrifice 
existed,  but  not  the  extensive  and  burden- 
some ritual  of  Judaism. 

pa   trJ  arch  ate,  s.    [Fr.  patriarchat.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patri- 
arch. 

"  They  thought  of  nothing  but  to  hare  great  faint- 
lie*,  that  their  own  relation*  might  §well  up  to  a 
patriarchate."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermom.  voL  L,  *er.  17. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  patriarch. 

*  pa'  -tri-arch  d6m,  *.      [Eng.  patriarch  ; 
•dom.}     The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patri- 
arch ;  a  patriarchate. 

*  pa  trl-arch-es»,  s.    [Eng.  patriarch  ;  -ess.  ] 
A  female  bead  of  a  family.    (Fuller.) 

*  pa  tri  arch  ic,  '  pa  tri  arch   ic  al,  a. 
[Lat.  patriarchicus  ;  Gr.  iraTptopx-***  (patri- 
archikos\]     The  same  as  PATRIARCHAL  Cq.v.). 

*  pa  tri  arch  liym,'.  [Eng.  patriarch  ;  -ism.] 
Government  by  a  patriarch,  or  head  of  a 
family,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ruler  and 
priest. 

"The  ceal  of  thea*  eatc  fother's  patriarchitmt." 

Brume  ;  To  hi*  Rev.  friend  Dr.  S. 


pa  tri  arch-ship,  *.  [Eng.  patriarch  ;  -*fcip.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ;  a 
patriarchate. 

h-jr,  ».     [Or.   ir«Tpiapxio  (patri- 


arcAia).] 

1.  A  patriarch  ship,  a  patriarchate. 

"  Touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitan*  belong- 
ing  to  that  patriarchy."—  Brerewood. 

2.  The  system  of  government  by  patriarchs. 

pa  tri  clan,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  patricien;  Lat. 
patricitts,  from  pater,  genii.  patris  —  A  father; 
Sp.  A  Port,  patricio;  Ital.  patrizio.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman 
patricians  ;  pertaining  to  a  person  of  noble 
blood  ;  senatorial,  wealthy  ;  not  plebeian. 

"The  government  would  have  been  entirely  In 
patrician  handa."—  Jfocautay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  oh.  xix. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  Roman  senator. 

"  The  proudeet  and  tnoet  perfect  eeparation  which 
can  be  found  In  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  patricians  and 
t£e  plebeians.7'—  Gibbon:  Decline  A  Fait,  ch.  iriL 

*  2.  A  person  of  noble  birth  ;  a  nobleman  ; 
S  wealthy  noble. 

*  3.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  ;  one  versed  in 
patristic  learning. 

K  The  Roman  patricians  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  gentes,  houses,  or  clans,  who 
constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  and 
territory.  To  these  were  gradually  added 
many  individuals  adopted  into  the  gentes,  and 
the  descendants  of  both  classes.  Each  of 
the  gentes  had  a  common  name.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  families.  At  first  the  patricians 
monopolized  all  high  offices  in  the  state,  but 
after  political  contests  with  the  plebeians,  hut- 
ing  for  centuries,  Liciuius  (B.C.  365)  carried 
his  rogation,  by  which  plebeians  were  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sibylline  books. 

Pa-trlo-X-a'-ni,  s.  pi    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  Manichsean  sect,  tbe  fol- 
lowers of  one  Patricius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty.  They  probably  arose 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  taught  that 
suicide  was  lawful,  since  man's  body  was  the 
work  of  the  devil.  They  are  not  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius. 

*  pa-trf'-cian-Ism,  5.  [Eng.  patrician;  -fcm.1 
The  rank  or  character  of  patricians. 


*pa-tric'-i-ate  (c  as  sh),  «.  [PATRICIAN.] 
The  aristocracy  collectively,  or  as  a  clans. 

"  A  rapid  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial 
patriciate."—  Ditraeli:  Lothair,  ch.  xxv. 

*  pat-ri-9»d'-al,  a.     [Eng.  patricidfy);  -at] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  patricide  or  parricide; 
parricidal. 

*  pat  ri  9ide,  ».      [Lat.  pater,  genit  patria 
=  a  father  ;  ctedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kilL  J 

1.  The  murder  of  a  fatlier ;  parricide. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  father ;  a  parricide. 

*  pat  rick,  *  per'- trick,  ».   [0.  Fr.  pertrlx; 

Fr.  perdrix,  from  Lat.  perdix.]    A  partridge 
(q.v.). 

pat  ri  co,  s.    [Gipsy  lang.]    A  gipsy  priest. 

pat  ri  mo  ni  al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  potri- 
monialis,  from  patrimonium  =  patrimony 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port  patrimonial;  Ital.  patri- 
mftnwle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patrimony  ; 
possessed  or  held  by  inheritance  ;  inherited 
from  ancestors ;  hereditary. 

"  My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride." 

Covtper :  Retirement,  367. 

•J  Patrimonial  (or  hereditary)  jurisdiction : 
The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  person  over 
others  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  as  owner  of 
an  estate. 

pat  ri  mo'-ni-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  patrimo- 
nial; -ly.]  By  way  of  patrimony;  by  in- 
heritance. 

pat  ri-mon-J,  *  pat  ri-mon  ie,  "  pat- 
ri  moigne,  s,  [Fr.  patrimoine,  from  Lat. 
jifitrimonium,  from  pater,  genit  patris  =  a 
father;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  patrimmio.] 

1.  An  estate  or  right  inherited  from  one's 
ancestors ;  an  estate  which  descends  by  in- 
heritance ;  a  paternal  inheritance ;  heritage. 

••  Chalence  to  ourselres  our  portions  due 
Of  all  the  patrimonti.- 

Spenter  :  Mother  Bubbardt  Tale. 

2.  The  endowment  of  a  church  or  religious 
house  ;  a  church  estate  or  endowment 

3.  A  bequest  a  legacy. 

"  The  patrtnwnv  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by 
our  forefathers." — Burke  :  On  tne  flench  Revolution. 

•}  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter:  The  States  of  the 
Church ;  the  territory  formerly  subject  to  the 
Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 

pat  rln-lte,  «.    [After  Leonhard  von  Fatrin ; 

SUIT.  .;••--"-»•> 


Mi*. :  The  same  as  AIKINITE  (q.v.). 

pa'-trf-*t,  pat -ri-4t,  ».  &  o.  [Fr.  patriote, 
from  Low  Lat  patriota  =  a  native,  from  Gr. 
narpurrrit  (patriotli)  =  a  fellow-countryman, 
from  irarpiot  (patrioi)  =  belonging  to  one's 
father,  hereditary,  from  tranjp  (pater)  =  a 
father  ;  Sp.  4  Ital.  patriots  =  a  patriot] 

A.  A*  subtt. :  One  who  loves  his  fatherland ; 
one  who  is  zealous  in  defending  and  support- 
ing the  cause  or  interests  of  his  country. 

"  Patriot*  hare  toll'd,  and  In  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly."  Couffr:  To*,  r.  JM. 

B.  As  adj. :  Devoted  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  one's  country ;  patriotic,  loyal. 

"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  apj.lause." 

oCSftri  Tabu  Tallc.  10. 

•pa:-tr>t-to*tm,'p&t  ri-to-to*,,.  [Eng. 

patriot;    -as.]     A  female  patriot.     (Carlyle: 
Trench  RevoL,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.) 

pa  tri  St  -Ic,  pat-rf-of-Ic,  *  pa-trf-ot'- 
ic  aL  *  pat-ri-dt'-Ic-al,  a,  [Fr.  patriot- 
ique,  from  low  Lat  patrioticut,  from  Gr. 
iraTpiamicoj  (patriotikot) ;  Sp.  patriotico ;  ItaL 
patriottico.} 

1.  Devoted  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
one's  country ;  actuated  by  patriotism  or  love 
of  one's  fatherland. 

••  Guard  what  you  say  ;  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  ft  bribe." 

Covper :  Table  Talk.  M. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  love  of  one's 
country. 

"They  may  give  a  sensibls  and  patriotic  Tote."— 
tr.  Nor.  15.  18S5. 


Patriotic  Fund,  s.  A  fund  raised  chiefly 
from  motives  of  patriotism  to  relieve  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have 
died  fighting  their  country's  battles.  Such 
funds  have  been  raised  in  England.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  series  was  that  com- 
menced June  18,  1854,  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Albert,  to  assist  the  families  of  those 


who  were  killed  in  the  Crimean  War :  £1,458,000 
were  collected.  From  part  of  this  money  an 
institution  was  founded,  at  Wandswurth,  on 
July  11,  1857,  to  educate  the  daughters  nt 
soldiers  ftnd  sailors. 

pa-tri-6f-lc-al-lfc   pat-ri-of-lc-al-lfc 

adv.  [Eng.  patriotical ;  -ly.]  In  a  patriot!* 
manner ;  like  a  patriot. 

"The  opposition,  whether  patrtoticattt  or  fac- 
tloualy,  coutend.  that  tbe  ministers  bad  been  6b> 
llrlous  of  tbe  national  glory."  —  Burkt:  Regicide 
Peace,  let  i. 

pa'-tri  6t  i^m,  pat'  ri  6t  ism, «.  [Fr.  pa- 
triotism ;  Sp.  patriotism*) ;  ItaL  patriottismo.l 
1.  Love  of  one's  fatherland ;  devotion  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  one's  country ; 
the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's  country 
and  to  maintain  its  laws  and  institutions, 

"  PatHntltm  most  be  founded  In  great  principles, 
and  supported  by  great  virtues."— Bolinabroke  :  Ide* 
o/  a  Patriot  King. 

*  2.  Patriots  collectively  or  as  a  class. 

Pa-tri  pas'-si-an,  i.  [Lat  pater  =  a  father, 
and  passut,  pa.  par.  of  patior  —  to  suffer.] 

Church,  Hist. ;  One  who  held  either  of  the 
forms  of  Fatripassiauism  (q.v.X  [MONAR- 
CHIAS,  B.] 

Pa  trl  pas'  »I-an  tarn,  t.  [Eng.  Patrlpat- 
tian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hiit. :  The  teaching  that  God  th« 
Father  became  incarnate,  and  suffered  for  the 
redemption  of  man.  It  may  be  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  Substituting,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
one  undistinguished  God  for  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Word;  (2)  attributing  passibility  to 
the  Godhead.  The  former  view  was  held  by 
the  Noetians,  Praxeans,  and  Sabellians ;  and 
Pearson  (Expos.  Creedt  art.  iv.)  points  out 
that  the  doctrine  Is  involved  in  Arianism,  as 
it  is  also  in  Apollinarian  teaching. 

"  Tbe  history  of  tbe  Monarchlan  sects  shows  an 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  revolting  tenet  of  PatrL 
pauianitm."— Blunt :  Diet.  SetAt,  p.  332. 

"pa  trist,*.  [PATRISTIC.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  patristic  learning.  [PATRICIAN,  B.  3.] 

pa  triBf-Io,  pa-trl»t-lo-al,  o.  [Fr.  fa- 
lri*ti<iue,  from  Lat  patert  genit.  patris  =  a 
father.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church. 

••In  the  patrittic  writing!."- ff.  B.  Wilton:  nt 
Jfational  Church. 

patristic-theology,  >.  The  same  a* 
PATRISTICS  (q.v.). 

pa-tiiat-Io-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  patrittical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  patristic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

pa  tns  tics,  s.  [PATRISTIC.]  That  branch 
of  theology  which  is  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  or  based  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  fathers. 

*  pa  tri  zate,  r.  t.   [Lat  putrisso,  from  pater, 
genit   patris  =  a  father.]     To  take  after  or 
follow  the  example  of  one's  father. 

"  Conjuring  him,  by  the  cogent  arguments  of  es> 
ample  and  rule,  to  patrtfate."— Fuutr :  Worthiel; 
Bartfordahire. 

*  pa-tr$c'-i-nate,  v.t.     [Lat.   patrocinattu, 
pa.  par.  of  patrocinor,  from  patrocinivm  = 
patronage,  from  patronus  ~  patron,  from  pater, 
genit.   patris  =  a.  father;  Sp.  &  Port,  potro- 
cinar ;  O.  Fr.  patrociner.]    To  patronize. 

"Preach  It  up,  patrocinate  It"—  <7rtu*art:  Sab* 
toll.  bk.  HL.  ch.  v. 

*  pa-trd9-I-na'-tlon,  «.     [PATROCINATE  J 
Patronage,  countenance,  support 

"  Where  the  case  Is  foule.  abhor  the  patroctnation.' 
—Bp.  Ball:  Worti.  11.  381. 

*  pa-trSc'-ba-y,  ».    [Lat  patnclnium.]    [PA- 
TROCINATE.]   Patronage,  patrocinatton. 

"Tis  a  vain  religion  wh  icb  gives  patrociny  to  wickeel- 
nesa."—  Vfarburton  :  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  210. 

pa-trol',  pa-trole',  *  pa-troll',  ».    (FT. 

patrouvlc  =  a  tramping  about,  a  patrol ;  pa- 
trouiller  =  to  paddle  about,  to  patrol ;  from 
O.  Fr.  pate,  Fr.  patte  =  the  paw,  the  foot ; 
Sp.  patrulla  =  a  patrol,  patrullar  —  to  patrol ; 
Ital.  pattuglia  =  a  patrol ;  Port  patrutha,] 

1.  Mil. :  A  walking  or  marching  round  of  * 
guard  in  the  night  to  watch  and  observe  what 
passes,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  at 
a  camp  or  other  place. 

"  Being  then  upon  patrol, 
With  noise  alone  beat  off  tbe  Gaul.* 

Butler :  Budibrat.  11.  S. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  ion ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew. 
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2.  The  men  on  guard  who  go  the  rounds  in 
the  night ;  a  detachment  whose  duty  it  is  to 
patrol. 

3.  A  police- constable  whose  duty  it  is  to 
patrol  a  certain  district  or  beat  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property. 

patrol-man,  5.    A  patrol. 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  watch  two  men  set  out 
from  the  station  on  patrol  duty  and  follow  their  beats 
to  the  right  ami  left  respectively  until  they  meet  the 
patrol-men  from  the  adjacent  station*." — Scribner'i 
Magarin*,  Jan.  i860,  p.  838. 

patrol-wagon.  «.    A   wagon  used  by 
the  police,  or  by  the  underwriters'  patrol. 
pa-trdl',  v.i.  &  t.    [PATROL,  ».] 
A*  Intransitive .' 

1.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison ; 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of,  or  act  as,  a  patroL 

2.  To   perambulate   a   certain   beat,  u   a 
police-constable. 

B.  Trans, :  To  pe ram bul ate  aa  a  patrol ;  to 
go  round  as  a  patrol  or  guard. 

"The  police  patrolled  the  street*."— Ba if y  7W*- 
frat>h,  Sept.  17,  UBS. 

*  pa-tr&r -lot-ism,  s.     [Fr.  patrouillotism*,] 
A  system  of  military  police  or  patroL 

"  Patrottotinn  is  strong  ;  but  death  by  starvation 
.    is   stronger,"— Carlyle:    French    Kevol.t   pt.    i., 
bk.  vii..  ch.  ill. 

pa'-tron,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patronum, 
accus.  of -patron  us  =  a  patron  ;  from  pater,  gen. 
patris  =  a  father  ;  Late  Gr.  vdrpuv  (patron), 
worpwros (patronos)  ;  tSp. patron;  ItaL patrone, 
padrone;  Port,  patrono.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  patronises,  supports,  protects, 
or  countenances  a  person  or  a  work  ;  an  advo- 
cate, a  supporter,  a  favourer. 

"  Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king  .  .  . 
A*  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers." 
Shaketp. :  Lear.  i.  1. 

2.  A  patron-saint  (q.v.). 

3.  One  who  has  the  right  of  presentation  to 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  one  who  holds  the 
gift  or  disposition  of  a  benefice. 

"Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  the  patron  Is  bound 
to  present  within  BIX  calendar  month*,  otherwise  it 
will  lapM  to  the  bishop."— Blacluton*  :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.t  ch.  a. 

*  4.  One  who  had  the  right  of  presenting  a 
parochial  minister  to  a  vacant  charge.  (Scotch.) 

*  5.  The  commander  of  a  small  vessel  or 
passage-boat ;   one  who  steers  a  ship's  long- 
boat. 

*  6.  A  case  to  hold  pistol  cartridges. 

*  7.  A  pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"  Which  priest*  serve  vnto  the  patron  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things."— Bebrtwt  viii.  6.    (1569.) 
8.  A  kind  of  fish. 

"Lobsters  .  .  .  flocks,  pikes,  dlck-puddocka.  and 
patron  f\*h."—gxploitt  of  Wiie  Wittit,  p.  4. 

II.  Roman  History: 

1.  One  who  had  manumitted  a  slave  (Mart. 
Ti.  28,  29)  between  whom  and  his  manumissor 
a  new  relation   was    created,    the  freedmau 
owing  his  former  master  the  obedience  of  a 
son,  and  the  patron  assuming  many  of  the 
rights   which   the  patria  potestas  conveyed. 

[CLIENT,  II.] 

2.  A  member  of  any  distinguished  house 
chosen  by  a  citizen  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
protector. 

"Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the 
patron'i  in."  Macaulay:   Virginia. 

3.  Any  distinguished  Roman  who  watched 
over  the  interests  of  subject  states  or  cities. 
(Cicero:  deO/.,  i.  11.) 

4.  An  advocate,  a  pleader,  with  duties  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  a  barrister.  (Mart. : 
i.  98,  99.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Affording  tutelary  aid ;  tute- 
lary. 

patron-saint,   . 

Eccles. :  The  saint  under  whose  invoca- 
tion countries,  churches,  religious  houses  or 
societies,  or  individuals  are  placed.  The 
patron  of  a  place  is  chosen  by  the  people 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy ;  and  of  a 
church  by  the  founder.  There  cannot  be 
more  than  one  principal  patron  of  a  country 
or  church  unless  by  Apostolic  indult.  [I'm  - 
UR,*.] 

*  pa'-tron,  v.t.    [PATRON,  a.]   To  act  the  part 
of  a  patron  to  ;  to  patronize. 

"A  good  cause  need  not  be  patroned  by  passion."— 
Browne :  Kfligio  ifetlii-i,  J  5. 


pat'-ron-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [O.  Fr.  patron- 
nage  ;   Fr.  patronage  ;  from  Lat.  patronatus, 
from  patronus  =  a  patron.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  patronizing,  countenancing,  or 
supporting;    countenance,  favour,   support  ; 
encouragement  of  a  person  or  work. 

"  Nor  anything  doth  add  more  estimation  to  true 
nohilltye  then  patronage  of  learning."  —  Drant  : 
Horace.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Guardianship  ;    tutelary    care,   as    of  a 
Mint 

"From  certain  passages  of  the  poeta,  several  ships 
made  choice  of  some  goJ  or  other  for  their  guardians, 
u  among  the  Roman  Cathclicka  every  vessel  is  re- 
euued  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 

" 


3.  The  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  ;  the  right  or  title  of  a  patron 
of  a  living. 

"  The  patronage  can  be  only  conveyed  by  operation 
of  law.  viz.,  by  writing  under  seal,  which  is  evidence 
of  an  invisible  mental  transfer."—  RUickttone  ;  Com- 
merit.,  bit.  11.,  ch.  2. 

II.  Hist.  :  Whoever  under  the  old  Roman 
Empire  built  a  temple  to  a  god  had  the  right 
of  nominating  the  officiating  priests,  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  induce  wealthy 
men  to  found  Christian  churches  the  same 
privilege  of  patronage  was  transferred  to 
them.  In  Britain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
system  prevailed,  and  when  a  gentleman 
built  a  church  on  his  own  estate,  he  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  patron.  (Elackstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  8.)  [ADVOWSON.]  During  the 
centuries  when  Papacy  was  dominant  much 
progress  was  made  in  substituting  clerical 
for  lay  patronage.  [INVESTITURE.]  Most 
of  the  reformed  churches  owing  much  to 
powerful  noblemen  and  princes,  who  had 
assisted  them  at  times  by  force  of  arms  in 
achieving  liberty  of  worship,  allowed  them  to 
continue,  or  to  restore  lay  patronage.  In 
Scotland  it  was  opposed  by  the  two  books  of 
discipline  in  15(>0  and  1571,  was  swept  away 
In  1649,  restored  in  1660,  again  abolished  in 
1689,  and  restored  in  1712.  It  led  to  two 
secessions  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to 
the  Disruption  of  1843.  The  Act  37  &  38  Viet. 
c.  82  once  more  abolished  it,  compensation 
being  accorded  to  the  patrons  and  the  right 
of  electing  a  minister  given  to  the  communi- 
cants of  the  congregation.  In  the  Church  of 
England  opposition  to  the  sale  of  advowsons 
has  recently  arisen,  and  appears  as  if  before 
long  it  would  become  a  power.  If  the  advow- 
son  of  a  parish  descends  to  a  Ro.iian  Catholic 
he  is  not  allowed  to  put  it  in  force. 

IT  Arms  of  Patronage  : 

Heraldry  : 

1.  Arms  worn  by  the  lesser  gentry  which 
were  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  greater  ; 
arms  on  the  top  of  which  are  some  marks  of 
subjection  and  dependence. 

2.  Arms  added  to  the  family  arms    as  a 
token  of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction, 
by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  manors, 
patrons  of  benefices,  Ac. 

*  pat'-ron-age  (age  as  Ig)f  v.t.    [PATRON- 
AGE, s.]    To  patnmua,  to  protect  ;  to  main- 
tain, to  make  good. 

"  As  aii  outlaw  in  a  castle  keep*, 
And  uaeth  it  to  }»ttr,magc  his  theft" 

,S/.«te*p-  :  1  ffenry  VI.,  iii.  1 

pat'-ron  al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patronalis, 
from  patronus  =  a  patron  ;  Sp.  patronal  ;  Ital. 
padronale.}  Protecting,  supporting,  encourag- 
ing ;  fulfilling  the  office  or  part  of  a  patron  ; 
tutelary, 

"  The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  .  .  .  their 
penatos  and  patronal  gods  might  be  called  forth  by 
charms."  —  Browne  ;  Vtugar  Errouri,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Hi. 

*  pat'-ron  ate,  s      [Lat.  patronatus.]     The 
right  or  duty  of  a  patron  ;  patronage. 

pa'-tron  ess,  s.    [Eng.  patron;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  patron  ;  a  female  who  patron- 
izes, favours,  countenances,  or  supports. 


2.  A  female  guardian,  goddess,  or  saint. 

"  From  the  priests  their  patronett  to  steal.' 

firt/den:  Ovid;  J/ctamorpho**t  xlii. 

3.  A  female  who  has  the  right  of  presenting 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

*  pat  Ton  1-za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  patroniz(e) ; 
•ation.}  The  act  of  patronizing;  patronage, 
support. 

pat'-ron  ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  patron;  -ize.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  patron  to  or  towards;  to 


support,  favour,    or   countenance ;    to   giv* 

support  or  countenance  to. 

"  Thus  the  man  who,  under  the  protection  of  th* 
great,  might  have  doae  honour  to  humanity,  whea 
only  patronized  by  the  bookseller,  becomes  a  thine 
little  superior  to  the  fellow  who  works  at  the  press."— 
Qoidrmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  z. 

*  2.  To  defend,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

"  Some  are  so  stupid,  as  to  patronize  their  sins  with 
a  plea,  that  they  cannot,  they  have  not  power,  to  do 
otherwise."— South:  Sermon*,  rol.  viii.,  ser.  4. 

3.  To  assume  the  air  or  manner  of  a  patron 
towards  ;  to  support  or  favour  with  conde- 
scension.    [PATRONIZING.] 

4.  To  frequent  or  use  as  a  customer. 

"  Chop-houses,  patrvniud  by  the  clerk  and  the  ap. 
prentice  during  their  midday  interval  of  repose,  — 
Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  17,  1885. 

pat'-ron-iz-er,  *.  [Eng.  patronise);  -*r.] 
One  who  patronizes ;  a  supporter,  a  defender, 
a  patron. 

pat'-ron-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.     [PATRONIZE.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Assuming  the  airs  of  a  superior 
towards  another ;  condescendingly  favourable. 

pa'-tron-less,  a.  [Eng.  patron ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  wanting  a  patron. 

"  The  Arts  and  Sciences  must  not  be  left  patron' 
let*." — Shaftetbury  :  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i).  i  L 

pat  ro  nom  a  tol'  6  gy,    s.      [Or.    iranfa 

(pater)— &  father;  ovo^a.  (onoma)  =  a  name, 
and  suff.  -ology.]  The  science  of  patronymics ; 
that  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
personal  names  and  their  origins. 

pat-ro-Hym'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  patronymique, 
from  Lat.  patronymicus,  from  Gr.  iraTptawm- 
«<k  (patronumikos)  =  belonging  to  the  father's 
name,  from  irarpwcu/xia  ( patronumia)  =  a 
name  taken  from  a  father :  IFO.TIJP  (pater)  = 
a  father,  and  ow^a,  ovo^a  (onuma,  onoma)  =  a 
name ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  patron imico.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Derived,  as  a  name,  from  an 
ancestor  :  as,  A  patronymic  denomination, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  name  derived  from  that  of  the  father 
or  ancestor.    Patronymics  in  Greek  ended  ID 
-ides,  as   Tydides  =  the  son  of  Tydeus  ;   in 
English  in  -sou,  as  John«m=-  the  son  of  John; 
French  patronymics  are  formed  by  the  prefix 
F itz-  (=  son),  as  Fitewilliam  ;  Gaelic  patro- 
nymics by  Mac  and  0',  as  JlfocDonald,  O'Gor- 
man,  &c. 

"Bo  when  the  proper  name  is  used  to  note  one's 
parentage;  which  kind  of  nouns  the  grammariani 
call  patronymic*.'— Ben  Jonton:  Englith  Grammar. 

bk.  aTch.  fit 

2.  A  family  name,  a  surname. 

pat  ro  nym  ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  patronymic ; 
-al.]  The  same  as" PATRONYMIC  (q.v.). 

pa  troon',  s.  [Out.  =  a  protector.]  One  of 
the  proprietors  of  cwtain  tracts  of  land  with 
manorial  privileges  and  right  of  entail,  under 
the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  (Bartlett.) 


pa  troon'  ship,  s.      [Eng.  patroon;   -skip.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  patroon. 

pat-tee',  a.    [PATEE.] 

pat   tc  mar,  s.    [PATAMAR.] 

pat -ten,  *  pat-en,     pat  in,  *  pat-tin,  «. 

(Fr.  patin=&  patten,  a  clog  ;  also  the  foot- 
stall  of  a  pillar,  from  O.  Fr.  pate,  patte;  Fr. 
patte  =  a  paw,  a  foot ;  Ital.  pattino.  The 
etymology  in  the  extract  from  Gay  is  entirely 
fanciful.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clog  or  sole  of  wood  mounted  on  a 
frame  to  raise  the  feet  of  a  person  above  A 
wet  or  muddy  pavement.      The  support   U 
usually  an  iron  ring. 

"  The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame. 
Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Patty  takes  the  name." 
day  ;  Trivia.  1.  SSL 

2.  A  stilt.    (Prov.). 
IL  Masonry: 

1.  The  sole  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall. 

2.  The  base  ring  of  a  column. 

*  IT    The    tongue    on   pattens :    Clattering. 
(Gammer  Gnrton's  Needle.) 

patten-maker,  .-.-.     A  manufacturer  of 

pa  teens. 

IT  The  Patten-makers  constitute  oneoftht 
London  Companies. 


ojr ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion.  -sion  =  zhun*   -clous,  -  tious,  -sious  -  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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•pat'-t^n,  «.i.    [PATTEX,  s.) 

1.  To  go  about  in  pattens.     (Dicker*  :  Bleak 
Bouse,  ch.  xxvlL) 

2.  To  skate.    (C.  Kingstey  :  Alton  Lotto,  ch. 

xii.) 

pat  tencd,  a.    [Eng.  patten,  B.  ;  -ed.]   Wear- 
ing pattens. 

"Some  tMttfrntd  girl  •topped  to  courtwjr.**—  J/iu 
Autten:  fforthunger  Abbey,  ch,  xzlil. 

pat  -ter  (1),  v.i.  A  *.    [A  frequent,  of  pat,  v. 
(q->X] 

A*  Intrnnsitive  : 

1.  To  strike  with    a   quick  succession  of 
sli  ht  sounds  as  hail  or  rain  on  a  window. 

"  Load  bowls  the  wind,  sharp  f»ttttrt  the  rain." 

Mn'tHi'W  Arnold:   Trittntm  *  !»--u!t.  1. 

2.  To  move  with  quick  steps,  causing    a 
Succession  of  alight  snunda, 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  strike  or  fall  in 

drops;  to  sprinkle. 

pat  tor  (2),  *pat-er-en,  "mtt-ren.  v.t.ki. 

{Prob.  from  Lat.  pater  =  father,  the  first  word 
u  the  paternoster  (q.v.),  from  the  Lord's 
Prayer  iK-ing  repeated  in  churches  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.] 

A.  Trans.  :    To  repeat  in  a  low  tone  ;  to 
mutter,  to  mumble. 

"  The  hooded  clmid*  Ilk*  friars  .  .  . 
ArtMr  tbddt  doleful  in-ayera." 

/.<>ngfell-n0.-  J/tdniyht  Matt. 

B.  In  transit  ire  : 

1.  To  mutter,  to  mumble. 

"Sing  find  *ay.  mud  patter  all  day,  with  llpe  onely."— 
Tynd-ill:  Work**,  p.  lOi 

2.  To  talk  glibly  ;  to  chatter,  to  speechify, 
to  harangue.    (Slang,) 

"I'v»  pine  out  and  ixit'rred  to  get  money  to  buy 
him  bmnOyS-JfcyA-W.'  ionrfon  /.'thmr.  i.  »6. 

H  To  patter  flash:  To  talk  in  slang  or 
thieves'  cant.  (Slang.) 

p&t  ter  (1),  *.      [PATTER  (IX  ».]     A  quick 
succession  of  slight  sounds. 

pat  tor  (2),  *.     IPATTKR  (2),  v.} 

1.  Tim  dialect  or  cant  of  a  class,  patois  :  as, 
thieves'  patter, 

2.  Rapid  enunciation,  as  of  one  moved  by 
excitement  or  passion. 

3.  The  oratory  of  a  Cheap  Jack  endeavour- 
ing to  sell  his  goods,  or  of  an  itinerant  show- 
man to  induce  persons  to  visit  his  exhibition. 

"It  U  considered  In  the  Cheap  Jack  ml  ling  that 
batter  potter  can  be  niade  out  of  a  run  tlmn  miy 
article  we  put  up  from  the  cart."  —  Diciuru;  Doctor 
Mariyold. 

pat'-ter-er,  s.     [Eng.  patter;  -er.]    One  who 

patters  ;  specif.,  one  who  disposes  of  his 
wares  iu  the  public  streets  by  long  harangues. 

"Some  Rtanding  ixitttrert  are  brought  up  to  the 
busiiims  ffuiu  child  Loud."—  Jftiyhew:  London  Labour, 
i.  249. 

pat    tern,  *  pat-arne,  'pat-terne,   s. 

(r'r.  i"i!r"ii  —  (1)  a  putron,  (2)  a  pattern.] 
[PATRON.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiuige  : 

L  A  model  proposed  or  prepared  for  imita- 
tion ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied  or  imitated. 

2.  An  example  to  be  followed  or  imitated  ; 
a  model,  an  examplar. 

"  Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race, 
/"artrrng  of  every  virtue,  eeery  grace, 
Confessed  a  God.  Coutptr;  T-ible  Talk,  378. 

*  3.  Bom*  'thing  resembling  soim  thing  else  ; 
a  precedent. 

"  We  could  Slid  some  paftenu  of  onr  nhaine." 

mSa*  :  Hint  John,  ill  4. 

4.  Something  of  supremo  excellence,  and 
fit  to  serve  as  a  model  or  example. 

"  [lie}  Bpoke  abrupt  :  Farewell  to  the*. 
Pattern,  of  old  fidelity  !  " 

Aott  :  Lady  of  th*  I.ntx.  II.  37. 

•5.  Something  made  after  a  model  ;  a  copy. 
"The  mifrracloua  pattern  of  Lucifer  and  Satin,  the 
prince  of  darkness.  —  Soot  nf  //.miti«t.    (  137J.) 

6.  An  instance,  an  example. 

7.  A  part  showing  the  nature  or  quality  of 
fhc  whole  ;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

8.  A  figure,  plan,   or  style  of  ornamental 
execution  ;  an  ornamental  design. 


"  The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flo 
atiently  iiito  thes-iowy  lawn." 

Copper  ;  Tutk,  ir.  15L 


9.  A  piece  of  paper,  card-board,  ftheet-metal, 
or  thin  plunk  corresponding  in  outline  to  an 
object  that  is  to  be  cut  out  or  fabricated,  and 
serving  as  a  Lruide  for  determining  its  exact 
shape  nnd  dimensions.  (TKMPLATK.)  Pjittern- 
pieoes  or  gauges  are  largely  used  in  making 


special  machinery,  in  which  all  the  jwirteare 
n^iih1  8e|*rately  by  gauges,  and  then  put 
together. 

10.  A  feast  or  merrymaking  in  honour  of 

a  i  >;itron  saint  ;  festivities,  merrymaking. 
(Irish.) 

"At  wake  or  pattern  the  had  all  the  beitboyi  at 
her  cum  maud.  "—  Jfn.  ffalt  :  xtcetchfi  of  frith  Cha- 
racter, p.  M. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric  ;    A  design  of  figure*,  woven  In 
cloth  or  printed  ther^m. 

2.  founding:   The  counterpart  of  a  casting 
In  wood  or  metal  from  which  the  mould  in 
the  sand  is  made. 

pattern-box,  *. 

Weaving  : 

1.  A  box  in  a  loom  holding  a  number  of 
shuttles,  either  of  which   may  be  projected 
along  the  shed.     Tim  shuttles  are  operated  in 
due  sequence  by  a  pattern-cylinder  or  pattern- 
chain  (q.v.X 

2.  The  box  perforated  for  the  cards  In  the 
Jacquard  figure-loom.    [PATTERN-CABD.] 

pattern-card,  *. 

Weaving:  One  of  the  cards  perforated  !n  a 
Jacquard  loom  through  which  the  needles 
pass.  The  pattern  is  determined  by  the  per- 
forations. 

pattern  chain,  ». 

Weaving  :  A  contrivance  for  automatically 
bringing  the  shuttles  to  the  picker  in  proper 
order. 

pattern-cylinder,  «. 

Weaving  :  A  method  of  operating  the  harness 
of  a  loom  by  means  of  a  cylinder  with  pro- 
jections, which  come  in  contact  in  due  order 
of  time  with  the  respective  levers  which  work 
the  shed. 

pattern-drawer,  «.     One  who  designs 

patterns. 

pattern  moulder,  «.     One  who  makes 

model*  for  iron  -casting. 

pattern-piece,  *.    [PATTEKM,  a.  I.  9.1 

pattern  post,  s.  A  post  between  Eng- 
land and  the  countries  of  the  Postal  Unimi 
for  the  transmission  of  patterns  and  samples. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  for  printed  papers, 
except  that  the  lowest  charge  is  Id.  for  a 
packet  addressed  to  any  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  postage  is  id.  per  2  ozs.  for  printed 
papers. 

pattern-reader,  *.     One  who  arranges 

textile  patterns. 

pattern-wheel,  «. 

1.  Horol.:  [COUNT-WHEEL]. 

2,  Weaving:  A  pattern-cylinder  (q.T.). 

*  pat-tern,  v.t,    [PATTERN,  *.] 

1.  To  make  in  imitation  of  a  model  or  pat- 
tern ;  to  copy. 

2.  To  serve  u  a  pattern,  example,  or  model 
for. 

3.  To  parallel,  to  match. 

"Ay,  inch  a  place  then  ia,  where  we  did  bunt, 
J'attem'd  by  that  the  poet  h«;r«  describes." 

.  ;  Tittu  Andronictu,  IT.  1. 


*  pat'-tern-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pattern;  -able,] 
Not  strange  or  singular  ;  common. 

"  Our  Bouls  it  would  torture  to  be  ty*d 
ID  iMttvrnnbl-e  «laverv." 

Btaum*nt:  Psyche,  xx.  357. 

pat'-ter-son-ite,  s.  [After  Johnson  Patter- 
son ;  sun",  -tie  (3ffn.).] 

Afiu.  :  A  micaceous  mineral,  the  physiral 
cli  u-acters  of  which  are  n«'t  described.  Tlie 
annlysus,  too,  are  unsatisfactory  ;  the  last,  by 
Gi'nth,  Kives  a  composition  near  to  tliat  of 
thuringite  (q.v.). 

paf-tln-sin-ice,  v.t.  [After  the  inventor, 
Mr.  II.  L.  1'iittinson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.J 
To  treat  for  the  separation  of  silver  from 
lead.  Lead  ores  always  contain  ft  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  By  the  ordinary  process  of 
cni*llation,  it  does  not  pay  to  treat  lead  con- 
taining less  than  twenty  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
silver,  but  by  Pattinson's  process  that  con- 
taining as  little  as  three  miners  i^r  ton  may 
be  profitably  worked.  This  process  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  melting-points  of  alloys 
of  silver  and  lead  are  hit-'lu-r  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  silver  contained,  and  that  if 
lead  containing  silver  be  incited  and  constantly 


stirred  while  gradually  cooling,  when  it  arrives 
ai  a  temperature  near  the  nit'ltin^-point  of 
lead,  crystals  will  begin  to  form,  which  sink 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  still  fluid  portion 
much  richer  in  silver  than  the  whole  IM;IH$ 
originally  was,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crystallized  portion  has  become  poorer. 

pat -tie,  pet  tie,  a.  [PADDLE,*.]  A  plough- 
staff;  a  paddle. 

"  I  wad  be  laltb  to  tin  an'  chatt  the*. 
Wi'  uiurd'riun  yttf/i-  /" 

liurn*      To  at  .Voutt 

pat'-ty;  *.  [Fr.  pdf«  =  a  pie,  a  pasty.]  A 
little  pie  ;  a  pasty. 

pat ty  pan,  *. 

1.  A  pan  in  which  patties  are  baked. 

"  And  live  In  a  perpetual  rain  of  taucepau-lld*  and 
pa*ty.panti"—K.  J.  Warbuit*:  Siuie.  ch,  xxv. 

*  2.  A  patty. 

pat'  u-lous,  a.  (Lat.  patulus,  from  potto  ^ 
to  lie  open.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gaping ;  having  a  spreading 
aperture. 

2.  Bot. :  Slightly  spreading. 

pan,  5.    [PAH.] 

paucht'-y  (ch  guttural),  o.    [PAOOHTT.] 

*pau'-ol-fy,  v.t.  [Ij&t.  powctw  =  few,  little, 
andjio,  pasH.  of  facia  =  to  niaku.J  To  make 
few. 

"To  paurify  the  nnmher  of  Ihoao  yon   conceived 
would  couutcrvote  you." — ttrilith  ttelintan.     flfti&j 

*  pan  91!  ni-quent,  a.  [Lat.  paucus  =  few, 
and  lotfuens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Saying  or  sj>eaking  litile;  utteiing  few  words. 


.  [Tjit  pauciloquiu-m, 
from  paueus  •=.  few,  and  luyuor  —  to  sjmak.] 
The  utterance  or  use  of  few  word*  ;  brevity  ia 
speech.  (Beaunwnt :  Psyche,  xx.  202.) 

pan  91  sp'ir-al,  a.  [Lat.  paueus  =  few,  and 
Bug.  spiral.} 

Zool. :  Having  few  whorls  ;  a  term  applied 
to  an  operculum  when  the  whorls  are  tew  in 
iitunl*r,  as  in  that  of  the  genus  Littorina. 
(q.v.).  (Woodward.) 

pau-9l  ty,*pau-ci-tie,a.  [Fr.  pavctti,  from  * 
Lat.  paucitat^  fewness,  from  paueus  =:  few.] 

1.  Fewness  ;  small  ness  in  number. 

"  TliU  WM  only  for  a  time,  becnuae  of  the  tmuritie  W 
•iTistle  clergymen."—  Bp.  Ball:  Honour  of  Jfarriid 
Clergy,  I  is. 

2.  Snmllness  in  quantity. 

"This paurit.a  of  blood  i»  agreeable  to  many  other 
anlmalB.  an  lizards,  frogi.  and  other  nshe*."— Aroim« : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

paugh-ie,  s.    [PoRQY.] 

paught'-jf  (gh  guttural),  a.  [Prob.  the  same- 
as  PAWKY  (q.v.).J  Proud,  haughty,  petulant, 
saucy,  pert 

pau-ha'-gen,  ».  [N.  Amer.  Ind.J  Thesamea* 
MENHADEN  (.4.  v.). 

pauk,  *.    [PAWK.J 
pank'-^v  a.    [PAWKY.] 
panl,  «.    [PAWL) 

paul,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pu*zle.  (Prw. 
£  Scotch.) 

paul-dron,  s.  [Sp.  wpaldartm,  from  wpoZda  ; 
Fr.  tifuu.te=  the  shoulder.] 

Old  Arm.  :  A  defence  of  plate,  which  covered1 
the  shoulders,  to  whioh  the  passe  gardes  were, 
attached. 

Paul   I  an  ists,  «.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Church  Hist.  : 

1.  Th«    followers   of    Paul    of    Samosata. 
[SAMOSATENB.J 

2.  An  obscure  sect  of  Acephali,  followers  of 
Paul,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  de- 
posed (A.D.  541)  for  being  uncanonically  con- 
secnitcd,  and  then  joined  the  Mu  1 1  op  hy  sites. 

Pan  119'-!  an,  a.  &  B.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connerte-t 
with  the  sect,  or  holding  the  tenets,  described 
under  B. 

"  The  ptiuHdin  theology,  a  theology  In  which,  u  Ik 
flhonld  weiti.  many  of  the  docLrdi»<  of  the  modern 
<•  IvniisU  were  mingled  with  smm-.  doctrinea  Oertved 
from  tlie  ancient  Jilanichees.  spread  r»]-idly  tbrongh 
Pmvence  and  LMijraed<>c  *—  Macatday 
It'i/f.i-  *  Bi*t.  I.Tt  Four  /'•>.»-*. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    CD,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  Manichapan  sect  of 
Asiatic  origin,  wlio  aopeared  i"  Armenia  in 
the  seventh  century.  They  owed  their  name 
to  a  mythical  founder,  or  to  their  claim 
to  "a  monopoly  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Wen  tiles."  (Blunt.)  From  the 
close  of  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  they  guttered  severe  persecu- 
tion, n«tably  under  the  regency  of  Theodora 
(841-807),  who  did  her  beat  to  extirpate  them  : 
no  less  than  100,  uOO  are  said  to  have  perished 
from  her  attempts  to  carry  out  her  design. 
Blunt  (Diet,  Sects)  thus  summarises  their 
doctrines : 

"They  taught  the  essential  evil  of  matter,  the 
eternal  hostility  of  the  two  iirin<;i(.l«;  thty  denied 
the  iugmriitiou  uf  the  Old  Teatu.tent  and  tlie  DelLy  of 
Jchuviih  ;  they  despised  the  Cru*s ;  mul,  Loldiug  tlia 
ValeittitiiA.ii  doctrine  that  the  spiritual  Christ  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  Virgin  like  water  through  a 
pipe,  wereuaturally  MftwM  »f  insulting  her  memory  ; 
thuy  taught  a  purely  illusory  baptism,  and  h;id  no 
Eucharist;  they  excluded  their  ministers  or  scribes 
from  all  government  in  their  community ;  above  all 
tliey  were  ivouucliuu,  uid  placed  the  bciipturea  iu 
the  hands  of  the  laity." 

Fau-lij'-i-an  I^m,  5.  [Eng.  Paultdan; 
-ism.)  The  tenets  of  the  Paulicians.  [PAULI- 
CIAN,  B.] 

"The  sources  of  Pnulicianitm  mart  be  sought  there- 
fore in  tins  b"tly  of  Mauichaaiu  influence  and  I*  lief, 
which,  nft4sr  the  execution  of  Waui.  found  a  refuge 
from  prOMfliptloa  within  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Bainau  Empire."— Slitut:  Met.  Sectt,  p.  ilS. 

Paul'-ine.  o.  [See  det]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  St.  Paul,  or  to  his  writings  ;  written 
by  St.  Paul. 

Pauline  epistles,  s.  pi. 

New  Test.  Canon :  Fourteen  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  thirteen  of  which  commence 
with  St.  Paul's  name,  the  fourteenth  opening 
.abruptly  without  any  intimation  as  to  the 
-writer,  though  the  detatchcd  title  "  The 
Kpistle  of  Paul,"  has  been  prefixed  to  it. 
Its  author  was  more  probably  Apollus  than 
Paul.  [HEBREWS. 1  Of  the  other  thirteen,  five 
•  (Romans,  Ephesians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  and 
Titus)  have  only  St.  Paul's  name  attached ; 
four  (2  Corinthians.  Philippians,  C'olosaians. 
.anil  Philemon)  are  from  Paul  and  Timothy  ; 
two  (1  and  2  Thess.)  are  from  Paul,  Silvanus, 
and  limi'theus  (Timothy);  one  (1  Cor.)  from 
Paul  and  Sosthenes,  and  one  (Galatians)  from 
Paul  and  "all  the  brethren  that  are  with 
me."  Their  order  of  publication  may  have 
been  :  1  and  2  Thessalonians  on  Paul's  second 
missionary  journey ;  Galatians,  Romans,  and 
1  and  "2  Corinthians,  on  his  third;  Philemon, 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  The  dates  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy  nnd  of  that  to  Titus 
.are  somewhat  doubtful ;  the  second  to  Timothy 
was  just  before  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  For 
•details  see  the  several  epistles.  Buur  only 
admits  the  genuineness  of  four :  viz.,  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians  ; 
l>ut  most  critics  believe  the  others  also  to 
.have  been  the  work  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Fanllne -theology,  *. 

Scrip*.  A  Theol. :  Tlie  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
«a  gathered  from  his  sermons  and  addresses 
briefly  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  his  Epistles.  [PAULINE-EPISTLES.]  lie 
gives  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law 
(Acts  xiii.  .,9 ;  Rom.  iii.  19-31 ;  iv.  1-25  ;  v.  1 ; 
Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  24,  &c.).  But  he  so  states 
the  doctrine  as  not  to  encourage  sin  (Rom  vi. 
1-23),  and  of  the  three  Christian  graces  he 
•assigns  the  pre-eminence  to  love,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  charity  (1  Cor.  xiii.  l;i).  The  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  contends  against  numerous 
gainsavera  that  the  middle  \\all  of  pattilion 
lietwei-M  the  Jews  mid  tlie  Gentiles  is  broken 
down,  both  now  standing  on  tlie  same  foot- 
ing as  brethren  in  Cnrist  (Rom.  iii.  29; 
Eph.-s.  ii.  11-22;  iii.  1-11;  Col.  i.  21,  2'J  ; 
iii.  11).  But  he  speaks  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  tenderest  affection  (R-nn.  ix.  1-5). 
Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  older  economy  he  re- 
garded as  but  temporary,  and  as  .standing  to 
(JIM  isr  and  the  newer  oue  in  the  relation  of 
a  shadow  to  sui  stance  (Col.  ii.  Iii,  17).  These 
broad  views  rendered  tlie  Apostle  an  objrct 
of  suspicion  to  the  H«l>rew  converts  (Acts 
anci.  20-21),  and  excited  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity Hgainst  him  on  the  part  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  (Acts  xxii,  21,  2'J).  Baiir  and 
others  of  the  Tubingen  school  consider  thai 
St.  Paul,  in  emancipating  himself  from  the 
Judaic  prejudices  in  whic.h  the  other  apostles 
were  entangled,  became  the  real  founder  of 


Christianity  as  a  universal  religion;  but 
Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin,  in  the  Hib- 
bert  Lectures  for  1SS5,  rejects  this  extreme 
view,  and  considers  Pauline  Christianity  as  a 
genuine  development  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Paul  m  Ism,   ».      [Ger.    Paulinitmtu;   Fr. 

riutltiusme.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  introduced  to  denote 
the  corpus  of  teaching  found  in,  or  deducible 
from,  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

"Having  Investigated  in  detail  the  gospel  preached 
by  Paul  ...  it  ii'  M  not  surprise  us  to  si'e  a  cuiiflu  t 
break  out  on  several  points  between  Pauliititin  ana 
Jewish  Christianity."—  PJleiderer  ;  Paulinuin  (ed. 
Fetora).  ii.  1. 

Paul  in-izo,  Paul'-In-ise,  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng. 

Paulin(e);  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  impart  a  Pauline  tone  to. 

"It  is  PauUntied  too  much."—  Athenaeum,  Oct.  3. 
1885.  p.  427. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  adopt  the  Pauline  method 
or  tone  of  thought. 

"Tlie  markedly  Pitulintttng  tendency  of  this  gospel 
fLuke]  has  given  it  great  importance. — P.  C.  aaur: 
C'hurclt  UM.  led.  Meuzies).  L  81 

Paul-fart,  ».    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  popular  name  given 
in  America  to  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  a 
congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  1838, 
by  tue  Hev.  I.  T.  Hecker  and  some  companions, 
with  tlie  sanction  of  the  Pop  (PioslX.)  The 
work  of  the  congregation  is  parochial  duty, 
giving  missions,  education  of  their  novices, 
and  literary  work.  Tliey  have  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  Catholic  World. 

paul'-lte,  $.     [After  the  island  of  St.  Panl 

Labrador,  where  tirst  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Uin.  :    A  variety  of   Hypersthene   (q.v.), 

exhibiting    glittering    reflections,  which  are 

partly  due  to  chemical  alteration, 

paulitc  rock.  a. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  labradorite  and 
the  variety  of  enstatite  called  paulite  (q.v.). 

paul-Un'-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnsens  after 
Simon  Paulli.  professor  of  botany  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  author,  in  1640  and  1618,  of  bot- 
anical works.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindete.  Mostly  climb- 
ing shrubs,  with  tendrils  and  compound 
leaves.  About  eighty  species  are  known, 
all  but  one  West  African  species  being  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  powdered  seeds  of 
Paulliiiia  sorbilis  are  called  Brazilian  cocoa 
and  guarana  (q.v.) ;  the  succulent  aril  of  P. 
mbrotunda  is  eaten ;  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
use  the  juice  of  P.  Cttruru  to  poison  their 
arrows  ;  P.  australis  is  supposed  to  yield  the 
dangerous  Lechegnana  honey.  An  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoco  from  P.  Cupana.  P.  pinnata  is 
highly  deleterious. 

pault  ing,  s.    [PELTINO.] 

*  paum,  *  pawm,  v.t.  4k  i.    [A  corrupt  of 
pulm,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  impose  by  frantl ;  to  palm  off. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat  at  cards. 

"The  ladles  think  it  no  crime  to  paum  baadromely." 
— JtMrttejf  thro'  England. 

*  p.aumo,  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  ball ;  a  hand-ball. 

*  paun;e  (1), ».    [PANSY.] 

*  paunce  (2),  pawnee,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    A  coat 
of  mail.     [PAUKCII,  «.] 

"Thruzbe  pawnee  and  platez  hepercedethemaylez." 
J/tirttf  Arthure,  2.073. 

•pauncenar,  ».  [Eng.  fauna  (2);  -nar.\ 
(See  extract.) 

"The  troops  called  Pnuncfnart  appear  in  the  Roll 
of  the  Army  before  Calais  in  1346,  their  pay  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mounted  archers.  Tliey  an-  pro- 
bably named  from  the  armour  they  wore,  the  paunce. 
or  paiuau-."— atMlimnrit  Uaaazine,  Feb.  UM,  p.  ra. 

paunch,   *  paunche,   s.      [0.  Fr.  panOu, 
pttnce  (Kr.  panse),  from  Lat,  panticem,  accus. 
of  p«?Ufa:=:  the  paunch  ;  Sp.  jwnfa,] 
L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  The  belly  and  its  contents. 

"  Fatpauncftes  have  lean  nates." 

KA'<*e»;>.  :  Lwn's  Lnbnnt't  Lett,  1.  1. 

2.  The  first  and  largest  stomach  in  rumina- 
ting   quadrupeds,    into    which    the    food    is 
received  before  ruminating. 


3.  The  rim  of  a  bell ;  the  part  against 
which  the  clapper  strikes. 

II.  Nant. :  A  thickly  thrummed  mat  of  sen- 
nit wrapped  around  a  spar  or  rope  to  keep  it 
from  dialing. 

*  paunch,  v.t.    [PAUNCH,  ».] 

1.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly ;  to  eviscerate, 

to  disembowel. 

"  with  a  log 
Batter  his  sknll.  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake." 

Skateiv. :  Ttinpctt,  ill.  t, 

2.  To  stuff  with  food. 

"Now  ye  tee  him   fed,  paunched  aa  lions  are,*— 

Vdal  :  Apoph.  <tf  Krofmut,  p.  882. 

"paunch-ard,  "pawnch-erde,*.  [PAUNCH, 

s.J     A  waist-belt.     (Uuttivl.  AngUcwu.) 

paunch  ~y,  a,  [Eng.  paunch, ;  -y.]  Having 
a  lame  or  fet  paunch  ;  big-bellied.  (Dickens: 
Sketcites  by  Boz ;  Mr.  John  Dounce.) 

panne,  9.    [PONE.] 

*  paun-aone,  s.    [O.  Fr.  pancire.]    A  coat  of 
mail ;  a  paunce.    [PAUNCE  (2),  5.] 

"A  peaane  and  a  paumone,"      Morte  Arthurs,  3,458. 

pau'-pcr,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  poor  person.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  poor  person  ;  specif,  one 
who  through  poverty  becomes  chargeable  to 
the  parish. 

2.  Law :  One  who  from  poverty  is  allowed 
to  sue  in  formd  pauperis. 

"Thus  paup«r«.  that  is.  such  u  will  swear  them- 
selves not  worth  five  pounds,  have  writs  gratis,  aud 
couusel  and  attorney  assigned  them  without  fee.  and 
are  excused  the  payment  of  costs."— Blacfatont :  Con* 
mvnt.,  bk  iii..  ch.  n. 

*  pau'-per-Sss,  s.      [Eng.  pauper;   -ess.]    A 
female     pauper.        (Dickens  :    Uncommercial 
Traveller^  iii.) 

pau'  per-ism,  «.  [Bug.  jwwper ;  -ism.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  pauper  ;  the  state 
of  those  who,  through  poverty,  are  chargeable 
to  the  community  ;  paupers  collectively. 

"  English  paup«rit/m  Is  the  direct  result  of  an  Abnor- 
mal state  of  society,  and  has  b?eii  induced  by  law."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Review.  Ivii.  (18J3J.  198. 

pan-per-l'-tlous,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pauperitiiuf 
from  Lat.  pauper  =  a  poor  man.] 

Bot. ;  Poor ;  having  a  starved  appearance. 
(Paxton.) 

*pau-per-i-za'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  pauperise); 
•ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  pauperizing,  or 
reducing  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"  There  is  nopnuperizntvtn  of  the  peasantry  around." 
— Black:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  XvL 

p&n'-per-ize,  pan'-per-Ipe,  v.t.  [Eng.  pau- 
per ;  -ize.}  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"  It  has  virtually  pauperised  the  Engll«h  peasant" 
—Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  Ivli.  (1879),  19B. 

*  pau'  -  per  -  one,  a.     [Eug.  pauper;   -ou$,] 
Poor  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  poor ; 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

"  A  stock  employed  iu  God's  banks  fgr  paupemu 

and  pious  uses." —  Ward :  Keitnont,  p.  I7:t, 

pau  rop  6-da,  s.  pi  [Or.  waupo?  (pauros)= 
few,  and  woiis  (pous),  genit.  irooo«  (podos)  — 
a  foot] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Myrlopoda,  with  branched 
antennae,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Piiuropus  (q.v.). 

paur"  6  pus,  *.    [Gr.  woOpo?  (pauros)  =  few, 

and  wow?  (pouf)  =  foot.] 

Zool :  The  single  genus  of  the  order  Pauro- 
poda,  established  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  dur- 
ing his  investigations  on  the  Thysannra  (q.v.). 
The  body  consists  of  eight  segments,  besides 
the  head,  each  segment  bearing  many  short, 
and  a  few  long,  bristles.  The  antennte  are 
five-jointed,  and  branched.  There  are  two 
British  species,  Panropvs  huxleyi  and  P.  pe~ 
dunculatus;  and  others  have  been  iliscmered 
in  North  America. 

*  pau-aa'-tion,  *  pau-sa  ci  on,  s.     [Lat. 
pavsatio,  from  panso  =  to  cease.]    The  act  of 
pausing  or  stopping  ;  a  pause,  a  stop,  a  stay. 

pau^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat.  paiisa=  a  |*ause ; 
Gr,  waving  (paitsis),  from  TTO.VUI  (pawo)  =  to 
cause  to  stop ;  ira.vou.ai  (pauomai)  =  io  stop; 
Sp.  &  Port,  pausa;  Ital.  pauaa,  poM,] 

L  Ordinary  Ijang^tnge : 

1.  A  stop ;  a  cessation  or  intermission  of  ac- 
tion,  speaking,  playing,  &c. ;  a  temporary  rest. 


o> ;  pout,  jo>l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  «hun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious.    sious  =  shus*   -We,  -dle»  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pause— paving 


2.  A  stop  made,  and  time  taken  for  con- 
sideration or  reflection. 

"Much,  that  may  give  us />an«,  if  ponder1  d  fittingly, 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Hi.  »8. 

*  3.  Suspense,  doubt,  hesitation. 

"  I  stand  In  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  111.  3, 

A,  A  break  or  paragraph  in  writing. 

"He  write*  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglect* 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pautet  which  wen, 
educated  In  the  acliooU.  obaerve."— Locke. 

6.  A  mark  (— )  to  denote  cessation  or  SOB 
pension  of  the  voice. 

n.  Music:  A  temporary  cessation  of  the 
time  of  the  movement,  expressed  by  the  sign 
T\  placed  over  a  note  or  a  rest. 

pause,  v.i.  [Fr.  pauser;  Sp.  &  Port,  pausar  ; 
Ital.  pausare.]  [PAUSE.  ».] 

1.  To  make  a  pause  or  short  stop  ;  to  cease 
or  leave  off  acting  or  speaking  for  a  time. 

"  I  paute  (or  a  reply.' 

Shaketp. :  JulivM  Catar.  Hi.  «. 

2.  To  stay  or  wait. 

"  Paute  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill  2. 

*  3.  To  take  time  for  consideration  or  re- 
flection ;  to  reflect,  to  deliberate. 

*'  Other  offenders  we  will  paute  upon." 

Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  r.  5. 

•4.  To  hesitate,  to  hold  back,  to  delay. 

**  Why  doth  the  Jew  paute  t  Take  thy  forfeiture." 
Khaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  l. 

*  5.  To  be  intermitted ;  to  cease :  to  leave 
off. 

"  The  pealing  organ  and  the  panting  choir." 

Tickett ;  Death,  of  Mr.  A dditon. 

*  6.  (Reflex) :  To  repose  one's  self. 

*  We  want  a  little  personal  strength,  and  paute  us." 
Shaketp.  :  S  Henry  1 1'.,  IT.  4. 

*  pauB'-er,  *  paws-er,  s.   [Eng.  paus(e) ;  -er.] 

One  who  pauses ;  one  who  deliberates. 
"The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outrun*  the  paitter.  reason." 

Shaketp. :  MacbftA.  ii.  3. 

pauj=.  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [PAUSE,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  pause,  a  cessation,  an  inter- 
mission. 

*  pau« -tng-ljf,  adv.      [Eng.    pausing;    -ly.] 
After  a  pause  ;  with  pauses  ;  deliberately 

"  This  pautingly  ensued'" 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  K//A,  L  1. 

pans  si-die,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  paua(ta); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  An  anomalous  family  of  Beetles, 
believed  to  have  affinity  to  the  Ozeeninse  (q.  v.), 
which  they  resemble  in  their  elytra  and  their 
power  of  crepitation.  Small  oblong  insects 
with  varied  antennte,  but  normally  ending  in 
a  bulb ;  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  ; 
tarsi  normally  five ;  elytra  with  a  small  fold 
near  the  apex.  Found  in  ants'  nests,  chiefly 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Known  species 
more  than  a  hundred. 

paus  BUS,  s.  [From  Gr.  Ilavtro?  (Pausos)  = 
a  mountain  in  Greece.  (Agassiz.)  Etym.  doubt- 
ful. (McNicoll.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Paussidae. 
Paussus  favieri  is  found  in  the  south-west  of 
Europe,  the  rest  are  more  southerly  beetles. 

paut,  pat,s.    [Indian.]    Jute. 

*  pautener,  *  pawtener,  *  pawtncr,  s. 

lO.  Fr.  pautonnier  —  a  vagabond ;  pautonniere 
=  a  shepherd's  scrip.] 

1.  A  purse,  a  bag. 

"  He  put  iu  fats  pautener  an  nouue  ana  a  Vomb." 
Political  Songt  4  Poemt,  p.  89. 

2.  A  vagabond. 

"  Thou  ne  askapeet  nought  one,  pnutener." 

Sir  Fcrumbrat,  669. 

paux  -I,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  A  synonym  of  Ourax  (q.v.). 

'  pa-vache',  s.    [PA VISE.] 

pa-vado,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Some  kind 
of  weapon  of  offence  ;  prob.  a  dagger. 

"  By  his  belt  he  hare  a  long  pavade, 
And  of  a  sword  full  trenchant  was  the  blade." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.t  8.W7. 

*  pav -age  (age  as  i&),  s.    [PAVIAGB.] 

*  pa  vais ,  s.    [PAVISE.] 

*  pa-van',  *  pa  v  -anc.  *  pav  en,  *  pav-i- 

an,  *  pav-In,  s.     [Fr.  pavane ;  Sp.  pavana.] 
Mus. :  A  dance  tune  of  a  stately  character, 


deriving  its  title  from  Padua,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  invented,  or  from  Lat.  pavo  = 
a  peacock,  localise  it  was  danced  with  "such 
circumstance  of  dignity  and  stateliness." 

"The  uext  ID  grauit««  and  goodness  vnto  this  Is 
called  a  pauan,  a  klude  of  BUUle  muslcke.  ordained 
for  graue  dauucing.  and  most  commonly  made  of  three 
•traines,  whereuf  euerie  strain  Is  plaid  or  ROUK  twice. 
Astraiuethey  make  to  contain  8, 12,  or  1C,  semi-briefs. 
ai  they  list,  yet  fewer  than  eight  I  haue  not  seen  in 
any  pauan."— Mart*?  :  Introd.  to  PracticaU  J/uticke. 

pave,  v.t.  {O.Fr.  power;  Fr.  paver,  from  Lat. 
pavo,  a  corrupt  form  of  puvio  =  to  beat,  to 
strike,  to  tread  the  earth  hard  and  even ;  Gr. 
TTCU'W  (paid)  =  to  beat,  to  strike.]  To  beat  or 
lay  down  firmly  or  evenly,  with  stone,  brick, 
or  other  material,  for  traffic  by  passengers  or 
vehicles  ;  to  make  a  hard,  level  surface  upon 
with  stone,  bricks,  &c. 

"  To  pan  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  wan. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays, 

Gay ;  Trivia.  I, 

IT  To  pave  a  way :  To  prepare  a  way  or 
passage ;  to  facilitate  the  introduction  or 
progress  of. 

"  It  might  open  and  /MM  a  prepared  way  to  his  own 
title."—  Bacon  :  Henry  Vlt. 

pa'-ve",  s.    [Fr.  pave.]    The  pavement 

T  Nymphe  du.  pave:    A    street- walker,    a 

prostitute. 

paved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PAVE,  w.J 

paved  way, «.    A  tramway  whose  tracks 

are  of  stone. 

pave  ment,  pav  i  ment,  '  pa  merit, 
*  paw -ment,  *.  [Fr.  pavement,  from  Lat. 
pavimentum,  from  pavio  =  to  beat,  to  ram  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pavimento.] 

1.  The  hard  covering  of  the  surface  of  a 
road  or  footway ;  a  floor  or  covering  of  stones, 
brick,  wood,  &c.,  laid  evenly  on  the  earth,  so 
as   to   form  a  level,  hard,  and   convenient 
passage.    Among  the  pavements  now  in  use 
the   most   common   are    macadam,    granite 
cubes,    asphalt,    and    wood    for    vehicular 
traffic,  and  York-stone,  asphalt,  or  tar-paving 
for  footpaths. 

"  fl]  like  a  top  am  whirled,  which  boys  for  sport 
Lash  on  the  statement  of  a  level  court." 

Grainger;  Tibullut.i.  5. 

2.  A  path  or  road  paved  with  brick,  stone, 
wood,  &C. ;  a  paved  path. 

"That  he  once  had  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  had 
breathed  Ita  air."  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

3.  The  paved  footway  at  the  sides  of  a  street. 

4.  A  decorative  or  ornamental  flooring  of 
coloured  or  plain  tiles,  stone,  or  brick. 

*  pave   ment,  v.t.    [PAVEMENT,  s.]    To  pave ; 
to  floor  with  stones,  tiles,  bricks,  or  other 
solid  materials. 

"  What  an  house  bath  he  put  him  f  man]  into !  how 
gorgiously  arched,  how  ricMyjxivonented.  —  Bp.  Hall  : 
Select  Thought*,  cent.  1,  {  7. 

*  pav"-en,  a.    [Eng.  pav(e);  -en.)    Paved. 

pav'-er,  *.     [Eng.  pav(e\  v. ;  -er.J 
1.  A  pavior  or  pavier  (q.v.). 

*  2.  A  paving-stone. 

"  Ye  material  that  these  little  paveri  are  set  in.  Is  a 
floor  of  lime  and  sand."— Diary  of  A.  de  la  Pryme 
\Surteet  Soc.),  p.  212. 

*  pav  C  sade ,  «.     [Fr.]    A  canvas  screen  ex- 
tended along  the  side  of  a  ship  in  an  engage- 
ment to  prevent  the  enemy  from  observing 
the  operations  on  board. 

*  pav-ese,  pa-vesse,  v.t.    [PAVESE,  *.]    To 
shield,  to  cover,  to  defend  with,  or  as  with  a 
pavise. 

"They  had  mocha  adoo,  sauynge  they  were  well 
pauetted.  for  they  on  the  walles  caste  downe  atoones, 
and  hurt  many."—  Berntrt :  froiuart ;  Cronycle, 
vol.  ii.,  cb.  xc. 

*  pav-ese,  *  pa  vesse,  s.    [PAVISE.] 


__„.«.   [Named  after  Peter  Paiv,  a  Dutch 
botanist,  once  professor  at  Leydeu.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippocastanete.  Middle- 
sized  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  like  horse- 
chestnuts,  but  with  the  leaves  and  the  flowers 
smaller,  the  petals  erect  and  narrow,  the  fruit 
smooth. 

*  pav    I  age    (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  pave; 
-iage.] 

1.  A  tax  for  the  paving  of  streets  or  high- 
ways ;  a  paving-rate. 

2.  A  toll  for  passing  o«r  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  another. 

*  pav  -i  an,  s.    [PAVAN.] 


*  pav -Id,  a.    [Lat.  pavidus.]    Timid,  fearful. 

"  The  lamb  or  the  pavid  kid."— Thackeray  :  Round- 
about Papert,  xxxli. 

*  pa  vid  -1-ty,  «.     [PAVID.J     Timidity,  fear- 

fulness. 

pa-vi'-et-In,  *.    [Mod.  Lat  pavi(a);  -etin.} 

[FRAXETIN.] 

pav"-i-in,   *.      [Mod.    Lat.   pavi(a);    -in.] 
[FRAXIN.] 

pa-vfiM-o"n,  *pav-e-lon,  'pa  vil  ioun, 
*  pa  vil-11-on,  *pav-y-lon,  *.  [Fr.  pavil- 
ion, from  Lat.  papUionemt  ace.  otpapillo  =  (1) 
a  butterfly,  (2)  a  tent] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  tent,  a  marquee,  a  temporary  movable 
habitation. 

"  The  tablet  In  a  proud  pavffcm,  spread 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  over  head." 

Drydrn  :  Theodore  4  Bonorla,  MT* 

*  2.  A  canopy,  a  covering. 

"  He,  only  he,  tieav'n'B  blue  pavilion  •pread." 

Sandyt:  Paraphrate  qf  Job. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  a  la,  or  greater  part  of  the 
external  ear. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  An    isolated    building  of  ornamental 
character. 

(2)  A  turret  rising  from  the  general  height 
of  a  building. 

(3)  A    projecting 
apartment  of  a  build- 
ing. 

(4)  A  tent-shaped 


roof. 


3.  Her. :  A  cover- 
ing in  form  of  a  tent, 
investing  the  armour- 
ies of  sovereigns.  * " T  "-*«« 

4.  Jewel. :  The  part,  of  a  diamond  or  other 
gem  below  the  girdle  and  between  it  and  the 
collet 

5.  Mil. :  A  flag,  ensign,  banner,  or  colours. 

6.  Music:  [PAVILLON]. 
pavilion  roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  sloping  or  hipped  equally  OB 
all  sides.  (GwM.) 

*  pa-vKl'-I-in,  v.t.   [PAVILIOH,  «.) 

1.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  tenta. 

"  In  Mahaimlm  where  he  saw 
The  field  paviUon'd  with  Ills  guardians  bright  " 
MUlon:  F  /...  ii.  HI 

2.  To  shelter  in  tente,  to  encamp. 

14  So  with  the  battening  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abide,  patrllion'd  on  the  grassy  plain." 

.Pope .'  Homer  ;  Odyssey  Iv.  Mo. 

pavilion  (as  pa-ve  yon'),  t.   [Fr.] 

Music :  The  bell  of  a  horn,  or  other  instra- 
ment  of  a  like  kind. 

•J  Flute  a  Paxaian : 

Music :  An  organ  stop,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  a  bell. 

pavilion  -  chlnoU,  «.     [CHINBJE-PAVI- 

LION.] 

«pav--In,».    [PAVAN.) 

pav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [PAVE,  e.) 

A.  oi  B.  At  pr.  par.  <e  particip   adj.  :  (8M 
the  verbX 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  laying 
down  or  covering  with  a  pavement 

2.  A  pavement 

paving-beetle,  «.  A  rammer  used  by 
paviors. 

paving-board,  t.  A  hoard  or  number 
of  persons  entrusted  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  paving  of  a  town,  city,  or  dis- 
trict 

paving-rate,  «.     A  rate  or  tax  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  paving  of  a  town,  city,  or 
district 

paving-stone,  t.  A  large  stone  prepared 
and  dressed  for  laying  down  as  a  pavement 

paving-tile,  &  A  fiat  brick  for  paving 
floors.  Such  are  often  of  an  ornamental 
character,  enamelled,  encaustic,  Ac.  Tiles 
employed  in  offices,  kitchens,  &c.,  are  usually 
from  6  to  12  inches  square. 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worlt,.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   ».  ce  -  e  i  ev  =  a  •-  on  =  kw. 


pavior— pawnbroker 
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p&v'-I-or,  pav'-.-er,  «.  [O.  Fr.  paveur,  from 
Low  Lat.  *pavitor.} 

1.  One  who  lays  pavements  ;  a  paver. 

"  For  the*  the  sturdy  pavior  thump,  the  ground, 
Whilst  every  stroke  hia  labouring  lungs  resound." 
Gay  :  Trivia,  L 

2.  A  slab  or  brick  used  for  paving ;  a  paving- 
Btone. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  laying  pavements ; 
a  rammer  for  driving  paving-stones. 

•  pav'-I-sade,  s.    [PAVESADE.] 

•pav'-Ise,  "pav-ais,  *pa-vaolie,  *pay- 
ese,  *  pav-ioe,  *  pav-lsh,  s.  [Fr.  pamis; 
O.  Fr.  ipave  =  a  covering.] 

Mil.  Antiq. :  A  large  shield 
covering  the  entire  body, 
and  carried  by  a  soldier 
in    the    middle    ages 
(hence    called    a  pa- 
visor)  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  that 
of    the    archer    before 
whom  he  stationed  him- 
self.   They  were  often 
six  feet  or  more  in 
height. 

"  And  After  that  the 

•hot  wa»  doue  which 

they  defended    with 

patiithfi.  they  came 

to  hande  strokes."     »\r'. 

—Qrafton :    Benry       *" 

Till.  Ian.  5). 

PAVISE.   (From  Froissart.) 
•pav'-i»-or,  s. 

(Eng.  j«vis(e);  -or.]    A  soldier  who  carried  a 
pa  vise  (q.v.). 

pa  vo, ».    [Lat.  =  a  peacock.) 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  Bayer's  constellations 
situated  between  Sagittarius  and  the  South 
Pole. 

2.  Ornith. :  Peacock ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Pavoninae(q.v.).  Bill  moderate ; 
base  of  culmen  elevated  ;  wings  rather  short, 
tail  long,  upper  coverts  very  long,  extending 
beyond  the  tail  feathers.     Tarsi  longer  than 
the   middle   toe,  spurred  in   the  male. 
Three  species  are  known,  Pavo  cristatus, 
the  Common,  P.  mutteus,  the  Javan,  and 

P.  nigripennis,  the  Black-shouldered  Pea- 
cock.   (The  authorities  for  and  against 
the  validity  of  the  last  species  are  Dr. 
Sclater  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1860,  p.  221), 
and  Darwin  (Anim.  it  Plants  under 
Domes,  (ed.  1858),  i.  290)- 

*pa'-v6n,».   [O.  Fr.]  A  flag  borne 
by  a  knight  in  the  middle  ages,       PAV 
upon  which  his  arms  were  em- 
blazoned.    It  was  of  a  triangular    (««;.  A.B. 
form,  and  affixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  his  lance,  resembling  the  pennon,  bat 
smaller. 

pa  vo  nar'-I-a,  >.  [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  pavo- 
n(ii) ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pennatulidse  (q.v.X  The 
polype-mass  is  quadrangular  in  shape. 

•pa  vone,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  pavo  (genit. 
pavonis)  =  a  peacock.]  A  peacock. 

"  More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  Paveme 
Beares  in  his  boasted  fan." 

Spertttr :  r.  «.,  III.  xi  47. 

pa  vo'  nl  a  (1),  ».  [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  pavonis 
=  a  peacock.) 

1.  Sntom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Nymphalida;. 

2.  Zool. :  A  madrepore  having  the  eminences 
surrounding  the  star-like  depressions  raised 
in  leaflets  or  crests  furrowed  on  both  sides. 

pa  vo  nl  a  (2),  ».  [Named  after  Don  Josef 
Pavon,  M.D.,  of  Madrid,  a  traveller  in  Peru, 
and  co-author  with  Ruez,  of  a  Flora  Peruviana. 
(Pcraton.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Ureneje. 
Bmall  shrubs  or  herbs  found  in  tropical 
America  and  Asia.  Pavonia  odorata  is  culti- 
vated in  Indian  and  Burmese  gardens  for  its 
fragrant  flowers.  Its  roots  are  given  in  fever, 
inflammation,  and  heemorrhage.  It  yields  a 
flbre,  as  does  P.  zeylanica,  which  is  wild  in 
India.  P.  diuretica  is  prescribed  in  Brazil  as  a 
diuretic,  but  is  supposed  to  act  simply  as  an 
emollient. 

*  pa  vo  nl  an,  a.    [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  pavonis 
=  a  peacock.  ]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peacock. 
"  Instinct  or  inspiration  .  .  .  directed  my  choice  to 
the  pawnian  pen.  —  Souther :  The  Doctor.    (Pref.) 


*  pa  von   i  die,  5.  pi.    [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  pa- 
von(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  family 
of  Rasores,  approximately  co-extensive  with 
the  modern  family  Phasianidae  (q.v.). 

pa-vo-ni'-  n»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pavo,  genit  pa> 
von(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -tnee.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Phaaianidte  (q.v.). 
Plumage  generally  covered  with  spots  or 
ocelli.  Tail  usually  much  lengthened,  full, 
with  the  webs  in  certain  species  very  long  and 
split  into  threads.  Upper  mandible  long, 
overlapping  the  under  one.  It  contains  four 
genera,  Pavo,  Polyplectron,  Argus,  and  Cross- 
optilon.  Habitat,  the  Oriental  region. 

pav  -6-mne,  a.  &  9.    [Lat.  pavoninus,  from 

pavo,  genit.  pavonis  =  a  peacock.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peacock ;  re- 
sembling a  peacock. 

2.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock ;  irides- 
cent. (Said  of  ores,  &c.,  which  exhibit  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail.) 

B.  As  subst. :   Peacock's-tail  tarnish ;  the 
iridescent    lustre  found    in    some    ores   and 
metallic  products. 

pa- vo'-ni-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pavonius,  from 
pavo  —  a  peacock.] 

Bot. :  Spotted  so  as  to  resemble  a  peacock. 
(Paxton.) 

*  p&V'-d-nize,  v.i.    [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  pavonis 

=  a  peacock  ;  Bug.  suff.  -ize.]   To  act  or  com- 
port one's  self  like  a  peacock. 

paw,  *  pawe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
Celtic ;  cf.  Wei.  pawen  =•  a  paw,  a  claw  ; 
Corn,  paw  =  a  foot ;  Bret,  pa6,  pav  —  a  paw, 
a  large  hand.] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  quadruped  having  claws, 
as  of  a  lion,  a  dog,  Jtc. 

"  When  the  imperial  liom's  fle»h  la  gored, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  pav." 

Marlowe  :  Edward  II,,  T.  l. 

2.  The  hand.    (Used  jocularly.) 
"  la  praise  the  perquisite  of  every  pav, 

Though  black  as  hell,  that  grapples  well  for  gold?" 
Young :  Night  Thought*,  IT.  848. 

paw,  v.i.  &  t.    [PAW,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  draw  the  forefoot  along 
the  ground  ;  to  scrape  with  the  forefoot. 

"  Had  with  his  anguish,  he  begins  to  rear. 
Paw  with  hit  hoofs  aloft,  and  huh  the  air." 

Pope:  Somtr;  Iliad  viil.  101 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scrape  with  the  forefoot ;  to  draw  the 
forefoot  along. 

"  The  courser  iHiw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet" 
Drydtn  :  Palamon  *  Ar>-ite,  111.  457. 

2.  To  fawn  upon  :  as,  A  dog  that  paws  his 
master. 

3.  To  handle  roughly  or  coarsely. 

*  pawed,  a.    [Eng.  paw;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  paws. 

2.  Broad  footed. 

pawk  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct  Icel.  jrtUW 
=  an  imp  ;  Eng.  puck.]  An  art,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

pawk  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  small 
lobster. 

pawk'-i-l&  adv.  [Eng,  pawky;  -ly.]  In  a 
pawky,  cunning,  or  arch  manner. 

pawk'-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  pawky;  -ness.]  Cun- 
ning, shrewdness,  wiliness. 

"  The  peculiar  pawkincu,  or  mingled  shrewdness, 
selfishness,  humour,  and  good  nature  of  the  working- 
man  of  an  old  -f ash  tuned  Scotch  borough." — Morning 
Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1852. 

pawk'-&  pawk'-le",  a.  [Eng.  pawk;  -y,  -fa] 
Wily,  sly,  droll,  cunning,  arch.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  pawki*  anld  carle  cam  ower  the  lea."— Scoff  ; 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

pawl,  paul,  s.  [Welsh  pawl  =  &  pole,  a 
stake  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  palus ;  Eng.  pale,  s.] 
A  pivoted  bar  adapted  to  fall  into  the  notches 
or  teeth  of  a  wheel  as  it  rotates  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  to  restrain  it  from  back  motion. 
Used  in  windlasses,  capstans,  and  similar 
machinery.  The  pawl  acts  by  gravitation  or 
by  a  spring.  [CLICK,  DETENT.] 

IT  Pawl  and  half-pawl :  Two  pawls  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  acting  on  the  same  wheel. 

pawl-bitt,  pawl-post,  *. 

Navt.  :  A  timber  opposite  the  middle  of  the 


windlass  supporting  the  pawls  which  engag* 
the  ratchet  of  the  barrel. 

pawl-post,  s.    [PAWL-BITT.] 

pawl-press,  s.  A  standing  press  used 
by  bookbinders  and  printers  for  pressing 
sheets,  &c. 

pa wl-  rim.  *. 

Naut. :  A  notched  cast-iron  rim  encircling 
the  barrel  of  the  windlass,  and  serving  for 
the  pawls  to  catch  in. 

pawn(l),  *pawne(l),  *paune(l),  *poun. 
'  poune,  *  pown,  s.  [O.  Fr.  paon,  poon,  peon 
(Fr.  pion) ;  Sp.  peon  =  a  foot-soldier,  a  pawn ; 
Port.ptoo;  Ital.  pedone  =  a  footman,  pedona  = 
a  pawn  ;  all  from  Low  Lat.  pedonem,  accus.  of 
pedo  =  a  foot-soldier,  from  Lat.  pes,  genit. 
pedis  —  &  foot.]  A  common  man  or  piece  in 
the  game  of  chess. 

"  He  byheld  the  kyng  sette  yn  the  play  .  .  .  among 
aofyns  and  pownyi.'—  Qetta  Romanorum,  p.  70. 

pawn  (2),*.    [PAN(3XM 

pawn  (3),  *  pawne  (2),  *  panne  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
pan  =  a  pane,  a  piece,  a  pawn,  a  pledge,  from 
Lat.  pannum,  accus.  of  pannus  =  a  cloth,  a 
rag,  a  piece  ;  Dut.  pand  =  a  pledge,  a  pawn : 
Ger.  pfand;  O.  H.  Ger.  phant;  Icel.  pante.] 

1.  Anything  delivered  or  deposited  as  a 
pledge  or  security  for  money  borrowed ;  a 


*  2.  A  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise) 
or  engagement. 

"  Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn : 
For  each  had  laid  hia  plighted  faith  to  pawn.4 

Dryden:  Palamon  *  Arcite,  11.  144. 

*  3.  A  stake  hazarded  in  a  wager. 

"  My  life  I  held  but  aa  a  pawn, 

To  wage  against  thine  enemies." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

TT  In  pawn,  At  pawn :  Pledged  ;  given  a* 
security. 

"  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  Is  at  pawn  ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  It.1* 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  a  * 

pawn-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  given  by  a 
pawnbroker  to  the  pawner,  containing  the 
description  of  the  article  pawned,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  pawnbroker  and  pawner, 
the  amount  of  money  lent,  the  conditions  of 
the  loan,  £e. 

pawn,      paunc,    *  pawne,    v.t.     [O.  Fr. 

paner.]    [PAWN  (3),  «.] 

1.  To  deliver  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor- 
rowed ;  to  pledge. 

"  And  any  person  to  whom  auy  property  is  offend 
to  be  sold,  pawned,  or  delivered,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  susjwct  that  It  has  been  stolen,  is  authorised. 
and  if  In  his  power  U  required,  to  apprehend,  and 
forthwith  to  take  before  a  Justice  the  party  offering 
the  same,  together  with  such  property,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  fcw,"—in<ickttone ;  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,ch.  2L 

*  2.   To   pledge   for  the    fulfilment  of  • 
promise  or  engagement. 

"  I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent." 

Shnketp. :  Winter'*  Tale.  1L  S. 

*  3.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  wage. 

"Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 
Pawning  hia  honour  to  obtain  his  lust." 

Shaketp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1M. 

*  pawn'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.pawm;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  pawned ;  capable  of  being 
pawned. 

"A  thing  neither  pawnaole  nor  saleable."— Jarvtt: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  L,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  Ix. 

pawn'-bro-ker,  s.  [Eng.  pawn,  and  broker.] 
One  who  is  licensed  to  lend  money  on  goods 
pawned  or  pledged  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

"If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels  a*  • 
pledge,  or  security,  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
thereon  at  a  day  certain,  he  has  them  upon  an  ex- 
press contract  or  condition  to  restore  them.  If  this 
pledger  performs  his  part  by  redeeming  them  in  due 
time."— Blackttone;  Comment.,  bk.  it.,  ch.  20. 

U  The  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  B.C.  81, 
instituted  a  fund  for  lending  to  needy  persons 
on  pledge.  The  institutions,  called  "Monti 
di  Pieta,"  arose  at  Perugia  in  Italy  about  A.D. 
1462.  The  first  pawnbrokers  in  England  were 
Lombards,  and  the  three  balls  still  used  aa 
their  insignia  are  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family,  adopted, 
according  to  legend,  in  memory  of  Averardo  de 
Medici,  a  commander  under  Charlemagne,  who 
slew  a  giant  and  kept  his  mace  or  club,  with 
three  balls  at  the  top,  aa  a  trophy.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  reform  the  business  of  pawn- 
broking  in  the  United  States,  and  bring  it 
under  municipal  control. 


boil,  bo"^ ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  ±=  t 
-cian,    tian  -   shan.      tion,  -sion  -  shun ;    t,ion,    §ion  =  «*•""-    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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pawnbroking— pea 


pawn'  -bro-  king,  *.  [Bug.  jwwn,  and 
broking.]  The  business  or  trade  of  a  pawn- 
broker. 

*  pawn-cherde,  s.    [PAUNCHARD.] 

•pawn  ee,  s.  [Eng.  javn;  -te.]  One  who 
takes  anything  in  pawn  ;  one  to  whom  any- 
thing is  delivered  in  pawn. 

pawn  cr,  *  pawn  -or,  *.  [Eng.  pawn.  v.  ; 
••'t-.}  One  who  pawns  or  pledges  anything  as 
security  for  the  repay  tiieut  of  money  borrowed. 


paw-paw,  s. 


'A  wj 


*  paw  per,  s.   [Etyin.  doubtful]   A  bird  like 
a  swan.     (Harrison  ;  Dc*cript.  Eng.t  p.  2J3.) 

pax,  *.    [Lat.  =  peace.) 

Ecclesiolugy  £  Church  History  : 

1.  Ttie  Kiss  of  Peace.     In  the  early  Church 
the  Hainan  osculum  was  adopted  and  raised 
to  a  spiritual  significance  (Hum.  xvi,  Itf;   1 
Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cur.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26). 
To  obviate  possible  dnnger  from  this  custom, 
the  AjKistoliu  Cunstitu  lions  strictly  docreod 
the  scpam  t  ion  of  the  se.xrs  at  public  worship. 
The  pax  was  given  at  moss  in  the  Western 
Churches  till  the  thirteenth  century,  Mini 
ArclibUtiop  Walter  (of  York)  in  1250  intro- 
duced the  metal  pax  [2],  and  its  use  spread  to 
the  Continent.    The  pax  is 

iiow  only  given  at  high 
masses,  and  the  formal  em- 
brace I  in  Hiihstituted  for  the 
kiss  is  ('.onlined  to  those  in 
the  ttauctuary. 

2.  An  osnulatorium  ;   at 
first  protably  a  crucifix,  then 
a  plate   of  metal    adorned 
with  a  figure  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, or   some  other  pioua 
picture  or  emblem,  pawed 
among  the  congregation  to 
be  kissed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  actual  kiss  of  pi-are.   Ita 

use  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  relipious 
houses  and  seminaries.  Called  also  Instru- 
mentum,  Tabt-lla  Pacis,  Pacitlcale,  and  Freda 
(from  tier.  Fried*  =  pence). 

"  And  eke  he  awaiteth  to  «lt,  or  to  ro  above  him  In 
th«  way.  or  Ida*  Hit-  p-tx,  or  bea  incwnml  .  .  .  btfore 
hi*  neighbour."  —  Chaucer  :  Pertonei  Tale. 

IT  To  give  the  Pax  : 

EccUsiol.  :  To  exchange  the  formal  embrace 
now  substituted  for  the  kiss  of  peart1.  In  the 
Roman  High  Mass  at  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
celebrant  (having  received  the  j>ax  from  the 
bishop,  if  he  be  present)  gives  it  to  the 
deacon,  who  gives  it  t<»  the  sub-deacona,  who 
give  it  to  the  assisting  clergy.  The  hands  of 
the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  pax  are  placed 
lightly  on  each  other's  shoulders,  they  bow, 
and  the  giver  says  "Pax  tecum"  (Peace  be 
with  thee). 

"  The  pax  it  not  <iit>*n  on  the  three  lut  days  of  Holy 
Weok."-^dd(*  *  Arnold;  Cath.  Met.,  p.  497. 

*  pax  -brede,  "  past-board,  s.    [Lat.  pax 

=  pence,  and  Eng.  brede=  board.]  The  same 
as  Kx,  2  (q.v.). 

t  pax  -II  lose,  a.    [Lat  paxillus  =  a  stake.  ] 
Geol.  £c.  :  Resembling  a  small  stake. 

pftxT  wax,  'pack  -wax,  pax  y  wax-y\ 

*.  [A  corrupt,  of  fax-wax,  from  Jbz  (A.S.  ,/mz, 
fex)  =  hair,  and  wax  (A.S.  weaxan)  =  to  grow  ; 
ef.  Ger.  haarwachs  =  lit.  hairgrowth.]  A  name 
given  by  but«-hers  to  the  strong  stiff  tendons 
running  along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large 
quadrupeds  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  It 
diminishes  the  muscular  effort  necessary  to 
support  the  head  in  a  horizontal  position. 

"  Which  aponeuriieta  (a  nervoui  ligamrnt  of  *  great 
thickneu  and  btreiuth)  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Tulgar  by  the  name  of  fixfax.  or  pack-teax,  or  whit- 
leather."—  Ran  :  On  th«  Creation,  pi.  i. 

pay(l),   *  pal-en  *paye,  v.t.&i.     [O.  Fr. 
paier,  paer  (Fr.  payer),  from  Lat.  paco  =  to  ap- 
pease, to  pacify  ;  Low  Lat.  pnco  =  to  pay,  from 
Lat.  pax,  gen  it.   jxicis  ~  peace  ;  Sp.  It  Port. 
fagar  ;  Ital.  pagare.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  please,  to  satisfy,  to  content. 

"B«  we  ptiod  with  these  thtnrfa."—  WvdMi:  1 
Timothy  vi.  8. 

2.  To  satisfy  nr  quit  an  obligation  or  debt 
to;  to  recompense  or  repay  for  goods  or 
property  received  or  bought;  to  discharge 
one's  obligation  or  debt  t». 

3L  To  recompense,  compensate,  or  remuner- 


ate for  services  rendered  or  work  done.    (Lit. 


"  She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  i*in. 
Or   knoini  her   worth   too  well,  •ad   f-iyt   me  with 
diMlnln."        t»ryden  :  I*tilam»n  *  ArcUe,  11L  3W. 

4.  To  give  an  equivalent  for. 

5.  To  requite  ;  to  quit  scores  with  ;  to  re- 
taliate on  ;  to  punish  ;  to  have  satisfaction  of. 

"1  fnlluw'd  me  clow  ,  and  with  *  thought,  teveu  of 
the  eleven  I  paid.'  -  Sbakttp-  -  1  Bwy  /  V.,  ii.  *. 

6.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt  or  obligation,  by 
giving  that  which  ts  owing  or  due  ;   to  de- 
liver the  amount  or  value  of  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

**  /*«*  that  thou  owert."—  3fa!t\**>  x»tlt.  M. 

7.  To  discharge  or  fulfil  as  a  duty  or  obliga- 
tion ;  to  fulfil,  perform,  or  render  duly. 

'•  I  have  peaoe-otferinffs  with  me  ;  thim  day  have  I 
pai-l  my  rowa/—  Prortrbt  vii.  11 

8.  To  give,  to  render,  to  offer,  without  any 
obligation  being  implied  :  as,  To  pay  addresses, 
to  pay  court,  to  pay  a  visit. 

9.  To  deliver  or  hand  over  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  or  obligation. 

"An  hundred  talent*  of  illverdid  the  children  of 
Amuion  pay."  —  I  CArontefM  xxviL  k 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  payment  ;  to  discharge  a  debt. 

"The  wicked  borrow  eth,  and  payith  not  again."— 

/'*.(/>'.   XTXML.  11. 

2.  To  make  a  return,  requital,  or  satisfaction. 

3.  To  yield  a  suitable  or  satisfactory  return  ; 
to  be  worth  the  pains,  trouble,  or  expense 
incurred  ;  to  be  remunerative, 

"It  ;*>*•  to  be  petty."—  -Scriin*r'i  Jfaffathu.  May. 
1980.  p.  1*4. 

HI.  To  pay  o/: 

(1)  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  fully  ;  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of. 

(2)  To  pay  the  wages  owing  to,  and  dis- 
charge :  as,  To  pay  off*  crew. 

(3)  Naut.  ;  To  fall  to  leeward,  aa  the  head  of 
a  ship. 

2.  To  pay  /or: 

(1)  To  atone  for  ;  to  make  amends  for. 

(2)  To  give  equal  value  for;  to  bear  the 
expense  of. 

3.  To  pay  on  :  To  beat  or  thrash  vigorously. 

4.  To  pay  out  : 

(1)  Ore/.  Lang.  :  To  retaliate  on  ;  to  punish  ; 
to  take  satisfaction  of. 

(2>  Naut.  :  To  cause  or  allow  to  run  out  ; 
to  slacken,  to  extend. 

"  It  wai  toarvelloua  to  me  how  the  boatman  could 
we  ...  to  fay  out  the  line."—  Ftold.  Dec.  IT,  188ft. 

6.  To  pay  the  piper  :  To  bear  the  cost,  ex- 
pense, or  trouble  ;  to  be  mulcted. 

pay,  «.  [PAY,  v.}  An  equivalent,  recompense, 
return,  or  compensation  for  money  due,  goods 
purchased,  or  services,  performed;  salary, 
wages. 

M  Prom  the  time  of  the  dege  of  Veil  the  armJw  of 
Rome  received  pay  for  their  service  during  the  time 
which  they  remained  In  the  fteld."—  Smitk:  WiaU* 
OfJVutionM.  bk.  v..  oh.  L 

IT  (1)  Full-pay:  The  pay  or  allowance  to 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  free 
from  any  deduction. 

(2)  Half-pay  :  [HALF-PAY). 

pay-bill.*.  A  bill  or  statement  stating  the 
•mounts  to  be  paid  to  workmen,  soldiers,  &c. 

pay-Car,  •.  The  car  used  by  paymasters 
on  railroads. 

pay-clerk,  s.  A  clerk  who  pays  the 
wages  to  workmen. 

pay-day  ».  The  day  on  which  payment 
of  a  debt,  wages,  &c.,  Is  to  be  made. 

pay-list,  •. 

1.  Ord  Lang.  :  A  pay-bill. 
*  2.  Mil.  :   The  quarterly  account  rendered 
to  the  War  Office  by  a  paymaster.     [PAY- 
MASTER.] 

pay-office,  s.  An  office  or  place  where 
payment  ia  made  of  wages,  salaries,  pensions, 
debts,  &c. 

pay-roll,  *.    A  pay-bill. 

pay  (2),  v.t.  [Sp.  pega  =  a  varnish  of  pitch  ; 
pegar  =.  to  cement  together,  from  Lat,  pico  = 
to  pitch  ;  picem,  accus.  of  pix  =  pitch.] 

Naut.  :  To  cover  or  fill  with  a  waterproof 
composition  or  substance,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  a  seam,  a  mast,  yard,  or  rope.  The 
materials  used  are  tar,  pitch,  tallow,  lesiu,  or 
combinations  of  them. 


pay'-a-DlQ,  a.    [Fr.  payable;  Ital.  pagat'ile.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  paid  ;  suitable  or  fit  to 
be  paid. 

"Titlev>n!y  payable  to  Herculea,"—  Drayton:  Pol* 
OlMon,  •/».    frUittt.) 

2.  Due  ;  to  be  paid  ;  legally  enforceable. 


',  *.  [Eng.  pay;  -«.]  One  to  whom 
money  is  i«id  ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  ur 
note  to  whom  the  payment  of  the  amount 
denoted  is  to  be  made. 

*  pay-en,  s.  Aa,    [PAGAN.) 

pay-e'-na,  «.      [Named   after   M.    Pavfn,   a 
French  chemist.] 
Rut.  :  A  genus  of  Sapotacete.    Shrubs  with- 

elliptic  leaves  ami  axillary  (towers,  fayna 
Mainyayi  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  and  yield* 
gutta  parulia.  The  wood  of  P.  lucida  is  used 

tor  i  -Ian  king. 

pay-er,  «.  [Eng.  pay;  -er.J  One  who  pays; 
specif.,  in  a  bill  ur  not«  the  person  named  who 
has  to  pay  the  holder. 

"  Intrateful  partr  of  my  indnitrte*." 

Iff  turn.  A  t'ltl.  :  Xnig\t  qf  Malta,  Iv.  t. 

pay'-mas-ter,  9.    [Eug.  pay,  and  -master.} 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   One   who    regularly    pay* 
wages,  (salaries,  -fee, 

2.  Mil.  6  Naml:  An  officer  whose  duty  it 
is  to  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  officer* 
and  men. 

pay'-mcnt,  *  pale-ment.  «.    [O.  Fr.  ;</* 

ment  ;  Fr.  payemeiU;  ttp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  paga* 
men  to.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  or  compensating;  th* 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  or  given  in  compen- 
sation for  or  discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation  ; 
reward,  requital,  return. 

"  Too  UtU«p<iymen«  for  to  great  a  dett" 

ItaMtp.;  Turning  <tfVnShrr»,r.t. 

3.  Chastisement  ;  beating. 

pay  mi*  tre«S,  *.  [Eng.  pay,  and  mistrai.} 
A  female  who  pays,  or  who  acto  as  paymaster. 

*  payne,  «.    [PAIN.] 

pay7  nun,  pai  nim,  *  pay  nym,  "  pay- 

Jiyme,  s.    [O.  Fr.  paUnijtine.  patuniemc,  I  mm 
Low  Lat  pagan.ism.ns  —  paganism.     [PAUAN.] 
*  1.  The  countries  of  pagans  ;  heathen  laud*  ; 
pagandom. 

"  Thy*  word  WM  konna  wide  In  *Miynvm«  yhroft 
Bolbat  princes  in  jtnytmme  wer«  of  gnu  tliugt." 
h.bert  of  (Jiuuctsttr,  p.  Wt> 

2.  A  paganf  a  heathen. 

"With  Patmtm  and  with  Samoen 
At  length  *  truce  wu  made  ' 

Scott  :  William  t  ffcttn,  lit 

payn'-izo,  v.t.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] To  preserve  as  wood  by  a  pioi-ea» 
consisting  in  placing  it  in  a  close  chamber,  de- 
priving it  of  Its  airhy  meant*  of  an  air-pump, 
and  injecting  successively  solutions  of  sul- 
phuret  of  calcium,  or  of  barium,  and  sulphate 
of  lime.  Wood  thus  treated  is  very  heavy, 
very  durable,  and  nearly  incombustible. 

pay'  -or,  s.    [PAYER,] 
pay'-s*.  s.    [Pics.] 

*  payse,  v.t.    [POISE.] 

pay'-tine,  «.    [Named  from  Payta,  a  town  of 

the  pioviuce  of  Truxillo,  Peru.) 

Chem.  :  C2iH24N2O.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
In  1870  by  HCSM-,  iu  a  white  cinchona  bark  of 
uncertain  origin.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
prisms,  and  is  closely  allied  to  quinidine  and 
qufnamine. 

Fa'-zand,  *.  [Zend.]  What  is  sometimes  called? 

the  Pursue  sacred  language.  (See  the  example.) 

"There  is  no  such  distinctive  language  ai  the  Pnmnd. 
It  i«  the  explanatory  tanuuHge  wntteii  along  with  or 
underneiitli  the  Zend,  Peblivt  P«r»iH»  or  wl.»t,-ver 
else  it  in:iy  \*."—wUion:  f'*rt,<  JWifion.  p.  301. 
(Note  A.) 

PJD.  [A  corrupt,  from  pepper-dust  (q.v.).] 
(for  def.  see  etym.) 

pea,  *  pese  (pi.  pea$,  pea?e,  *  pcs  en, 
*  pes  -6s,  *  pca^'-on),  ».  [PistTM-J 

Hort.,  £c.  :  Pisum  sativttm.  It  is  an  annual 
with  a  rounded  stem,  many  alternate  com- 
pound leaflets,  two  stipules  larger  than  the 
leaflets,  and  tendrils  at  the  extremity  of  th-» 
stem  nr  branches.  PedunHe  axillary,  one  or 
more  commonly  two-flowered  ;  flowers  white 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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or  pale  violet ;  legumes  oblong  or  scimitar- 
•haped,  pendulous.  It  is  believed  that  the 
pea  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  though  it 
is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  run  into  many  varieties.  Green  peas 
are  a  luxury  ;  dried  or  split  ones  are  used  for 
soups,  or,  ground  into  meal,  may  be  used  for 
puddings.  lauciAR-PEA,  PEASE-PUDDING.] 

pea  beetle,  pea-bug,  pea  weevil,  5. 

Entom. :  Apian,  pisit  a  small  weevil  with 
gibbous,  blue,  punctate,  sulcate  elytra,  feeding 
on  the  }>ea  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

pea-bug,  s.    [PEA-BE  KTLE.] 
pea-chafer,  s.   The  same  as  PEA-BEETLE. 
pea-chicle,  s.    The  young  of  the  peacock. 
pea-cod,  *.    The  same  as  PEAS-COD  (q.v.). 
pea -crab,  «. 

Zoo?. :  The  genus  Pinnotheres  (q.v.).  and 
•ttpceiiilly  Pinnotheres  pisum. 

pea  dove,  .•<. 

Ornith. ;  7enau?aamaMHs(Bonap,), Cohtmba 
.tcnauta  (fTosse:  Birds  Jamaica),  the  Zenaida 
Dove.  Hat  litat,  Florida  Keys  and  the  West 
Indies.  Above,  Tuddish-olive,  glossed  with 
gray,  top  of  tho  head  and  upper  parts  violet- 
purplish  red,  paler  ou  chin  and  throat. 

"  Thii  «;>eciem,  known  lit  Jamaica  a*  the  Pea-t/iv,  Ii 
not.  according  to  il»r»l»,  gregarious.  ...  In  -Santa 
Cruz.  It  is  known  M  the  Moautnln  Do»e."—  Baird, 
Brewer.  A  Rtdytaay :  tfwtk  American  Hints,  ill.  881. 

pea-flower,  s.    A  West  ludiaa  name  for 

-Centrusema  and  Clituria. 

pea-fowl,  s.    [PEAFOWL.] 

pea-grit,  «. 

Geot.  :  A  series  of  beds  of  lower  oolitic  age 
Divided  into  three  portions:  (a)  Coarse  oolite 
with  flattened  concretions ;  (b)  liard  eream- 
onliiureil  pisolitic  rock  made  up  of  flattened 
•concretions  ;  and  (c) a  coarse  brown  ferruginous 
rock  composed  of  large  oolitic  grains.  Total 
thickness  4*J  feet.  It  is  rich  in  shells.  (Phillips: 
<;<•<>/.,  il.  408.) 

poa-gun,  s.    [PEA-SHOOTEB.] 

pea  iron-ore,  s. 

jlfin.  ;  A  form  of  Limonlte  (q.v.),  found  in 
flea-like  concretions,  with  a  concentric  struc- 
ture, sometimes  adherent,  and  constituting 
the  pisolitic  variety. 

pea-maggot,  s. 

Eaton  :  The  caterpillar  of  Tortrix  pisi,  which 
feeds  on  the  pea, 

pea-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Arachis  hypogcea^  the  Earth-nut. 
pea-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"  Near  the  Peafowl  should  be  placed  the  genoi 
Pulyi'lectiiiu,  or  r'-a-p'ieajuint* ;  omn  called  Ar^ua 
pheasant*.'  — Jerdim :  Bird*  of  India,  ii.  (yt.  tL),  fo& 

pea-pod,  *.  The  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

Pea-pod  Argvs : 

Entam. :  A  rare  British  butterfly,  iMmpides 
ocetica,  one  of  the  Blues,  a  straggler  in  the 
South  of  England. 

pea-rifle,  s.  A  ride  having  a  bore  so 
small  as  to  carry  a  bullet  as  small  as,  or  little 
iaiger  than,  a  pea. 

pea-shell.  «.    A  pea-pod. 

pea  shcller,  s.  A  contrivance  for  shell- 
ing peas. 

pea-shooter,  pea-gun,  s.  A  small  tube 
to  blow  peas  through. 

pea-soup,  «.    Soup  made  chiefly  of  peas. 
pea- starch,  s. 

Fnndsr  The  starch 
or  flour  of  the  com- 
mon pea,  Pisum  n> 
th-'iin,  sometimes 
us'-d  to  adulterate 
wheat  flour,  oat- 
meal, pepper,  &c. 
It  i.s  ri-adily  de- 
tected by  thenii'To- 
scnpe,  its  granules 
being  oval  or  kid- 
ney- shaped,  and 
having  an  im-j-nlar 
deep  fissure  run- 
ning down  the  centre.  Roasted  jieas  wpre 
formerly  much  used  to  a-liilttrate  coffee,  but 
are  now  seldom  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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pea-stone,  s. 
pea-tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Sesbania. 
pea-weevil,  s.    [PEA-BEETLE.] 

peace,   *  pals,  *  pees,  *  pes,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

paui  (Fr.  paix),  from  Lat.  pacem,  accus.  otpax 
=  peace;  8p.  &  Port,  pass;  Ital.  pace.]  A 
state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity  ;  freedom  from 
or  absence  of  disturbance,  agitation,  or  dis- 
order :  as, 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  war  or  hos- 
tilities ;    absence  of  civil  or  foreign  strife, 
contention,  or  quarrel. 

**  Mark  !  where  hU  carnage  and  Iila  conquest*  cease  I 
lid  makua  a  auiitmie,  mid  calls  tfr-OMM." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  A  bydot,  Ii  20. 

2.  Public  tranquillity  ;  quiet  and  order  as" 
guaranteed  and  secured  by  the  laws. 

"This  alarming  breach  of  the  p«atx:'-3laoa*lay  : 
ffitt,  Enff.,  ch,  xvT 

3.  A  state   of  concord    or   reconciliation 
between  persons  or  parties  ;  harmony. 

"  Let  him  make  peace  with  DM."—  Itniai*  xxvlL  *, 

4.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance 
of  mind,  as  from  fear,  anxiety,  anger,  &c.  ; 
calmness  of  mind,  tranquillity. 

"Great  peaoe  bare  they  that  lure  Thy  lair."  —  Ptairn 
cxix.  16&. 

IT  The  word  is  found  frequently  used  as  an 
interjection  =  be  silent,  be  still.  (Shakesp.  : 
Richard  //.,  v.  2.) 

Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the  word  as  a 
verb,  transitively  and  intransitively. 

*  1.  Trnns.  :   To   keep   silent  or  still;   to 
silence,  to  hush. 

"  Peace-n  your  tongue.*1  —  ShcJcttp.  :  Merry  Wiwet,  1.  4. 

*  2.  Intrans.  :  To  be  silent  ;  to  be  still  or  quiet. 
"  I  will  not  peace."          Shatosp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

In  the  following  extract  peace  is  perhaps 
:=  pease,  i.e.,  appease. 

"  This  good  emperor  laboured  to  peace  this  furie  of 
the  people."—  Golden  Bolts,  oh.  xlv. 

f  (1)  Bill  of  peace  : 

Law  :  A  bill  brought  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate a  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  which, 
from  its  nature,  may  be  controverted  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  at  iitferent  times,  and  by  dif- 
ferent actions  ;  or  where  sej>arate  attempts 
have  been  already  made  unsurcesslully  to 
overthrow  the  same  right,  and  justice  requires 
that  the  party  should  be  quieted  therein. 

(2)  Breach  of  the  peace  :  [BREACH]. 

(3)  Commission  of  the  peace  :  [COMMISSION,  «.]. 

(4)  Justice  of  the  peace:  [JUSTICE]. 

(5)  Peace  at  any  price  :  Peace  at  whatever 
cost  of  loss  or  dishonour.    At  certain  crises  it 
is  advocated  by  two  distinct  classes  -those 
who  are  pusillanimous,  and  those  who  believe 
war  under  any  circumstances  a  crime. 

(6)  Peace  establishment  :  The  reduced  nnmber 
of  effective  men  in  the  army  and  navy  during 
peace. 

(7)  Peace  of  God  and  the  Church  :  That  cessa- 
tion which  the  king's  subjects  anciently  had 
from  trouble  and  suit  of  law,  between  the 
terms,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

(8)  To  hold  one's  peace:  To  be  silent 

(9)  To  make  a  person's  peace  with  another  :  To 
reconcile  the  other  to  him. 

peace-malting,  s.  The  making  or  ar- 
ranging of  peace. 

"To  DKUMtuid  deliberate  about  the  peace-making.'' 
—  Saeklujft  :  V»yaget,  i.  913. 

peace-offering,  *. 

1.  Or&  Lang.  :   An  offering  to  procure  or 
gnin   peace,    reconciliation,    or   sntisfaction  ; 
satisfaction  offered  to  an  offended  person. 

2.  JewishAntiq.  :  D^($Ae/em)=  retribution, 
remuneration,  the  giving  of  thanks.    It  was  a 
male  or  female  animal,  without  blemish,  from 
the  herd  or  the  flock;  it  was  to  be  killed  in 
the  wilderness  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  the  blood  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  the  fat,  &c.,  consumed  for  a  burnt 
offering  (Lt-v.  iii.  1-17  ;  Num.  vii.  17). 

"  A  sacrifice  of  peace-offering  offer  without  blemish." 
—Leviticus  iil.  1. 

peace-officer.  *.  A  civil  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  |  TO  ^nt  breaches  of  the  public 
peace,  as  a  police-,  unstable. 

*  p?ace-parted,  a.    Departed  from  the 

world  in  |ipai*.e. 

"  We  BhouM  profane  the  nervlce  of  the  dead, 
To  ehiK  a  requiem,  atxl  sucli  rent  to  her 
A»  to  fteat-e-fjui-tad  souta,  '    SAuAet/j.  .'  Hamlet,  T.  L 
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peace-party,*.  A  party  in  a  state  which 
flavours  peace,  or  the  making  of  it. 

Peace  society,  s.  A  society  established 
in  181t>  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal and  permanent  peace.  It  has  held 
meetings  in  London,  Frankfort,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Ac.  A  similar  society 
exists  in  the  United  States,  under  the  title  of 
Universal  Peace  Society.  Its  efforta  to  carry 
out  its  purposes  have  not  been  very  successful 
though  they  have  the  public  sympathy. 

*peace-a-bn'-X-ty.  *  pes-i  bio  te,  * 

[Kng.  peaceable;  -ity.]  Peace,  peacef illness, 
quiet,  calm,  tranquillity. 

"  He  roos  and  blamede  the  wyml  and  the  tempest  of 
the  wntir,  and  It  ceesside,  and  petMele  wu  iu**d." — 
Wycliffe:  iuJtevili.  2*. 

pea$e'  -a-ble.*  peas  a  ble,  *  peas-y-ble, 

a.    [Eiig. peace;  -able.] 

1.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  agitation,  or  dis- 
turbance ;  at  peace ;  characterized  by  peace, 
quietness,  or  tranquillity  ;  peaceful. 

"  That  we  may  lyue  a  quiet  and  a  pea«aW«  lyfe,"— I 
TtmoOtrii.  (i»U 

2.  Disposed  to  peace ;  not  quarrelsome  or 
turbulent ;  quiet. 

"  These  men  are  pmeeaM«,  therefore  let  them  dwell 
In  the  land  and  trade."—  Oenetit  xxxiv.  21. 

pca^e'-a-ble-ness,  *  pes  i  ble  ncsse,  *. 

[Eng.  peaceable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  slate 
of  being  peaceable ;  peace,  quietness,  peace- 
fulness. 

"AgreetpenWtfnvwe  Win  maad."— H>cW«:  Jlatth. 

pea9o'-a-bly,  *  peas-y-bly,  adv.     [Eng. 
peaceable)  ;  ~ly.] 

1.  In  a  peaceable  or  peaceful  manner ;  with- 
out war,  tumult,  or  disturbance  ;  peacefully. 

2.  Quietly ;  without  disturbance. 


"  The  pangs  of  Death  do „ 

Disturb  him  nut,  let  him  paM  HMMOMK* 

Shaketp. ;  2  Henry  VI.,  111.  8. 


peage'-break-er,  s.  [Eng.  peace,  and  breaker.] 

1.  A  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

"  PenfebrraktYt  and  not  peacemaker*." —  tatimtr: 
Sermon  on  J/attft.  ».  (1552.) 

2.  That  which  serves   as   an    occasion  of 
breaking  the  peace ;  a  cause  of  offence. 

"  He  tout  care  to  destroy  every  temp  of  writing 
which  might  by  any  chance  be  made  to  ]'lay  ttie  part 
Of  njjencebreaker." — Standard,  life.  1,  IWi,  p.  ft. 


peage'-fnl,  a.    [Eng.  peace;  -jul(l).} 

1.  Possessing   or   enjoying    peace ;    undia- 
turbed    by  wars,   tumult,  or   agitation  ;    at 
peace ;  quiet,  peaceable :  as,  &  peaceful  country. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace  ;  peaceable,  quiet. 

3.  Characterized  by  mildness  or  calmness  ; 
pacific-,  mild,  calm, 

"  As  one  disarm "d.  hb  anger  all  he  lott ; 

tjiti  words  upriis  d  he 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  t  M& 


Ami  thus  with  peace/u{  words  unrusd  her  noon." 


4.  Removed  or  free  from  noise  or  disturb- 
ance ;  quiet,  undisturbed. 

"  And  tuny  at  la>t  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  henuMM. 
Milton.  Til  ft 

peace'-ful-ly,  (wfu.    [Eng.  peaceful;  -ly.]    In 
a  peaceful  manner ;  without  war,  tumult,  or 
disturbance  ;  peaceably,  quietly,  calmly. 
"  Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  ffiaaatka,  ». 

pca9O -ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  peaceful;  'ness.] 
The  qxiality  or  state  of  being  peaceful ;  peace, 
peaceableness,  quietness,  tranquillity,  calm. 

"  Humility,  peacrfulntu,  and  charity.  "—Bp.  Taylor: 
Sertnont,  vol.  ft.  eer.  8. 

pea9e'-less,*  pease-lease, a.  [Eng.  peace; 
-less.]  Without  peace  or  quiet ;  disturbed. 

"Affright 
Our  peacelett  soul*."         Sandyt:  Chritt'i  Pattitm, 

peafe'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  peace,  and  maker.] 
One  who  makes  peace  between  those  at  vari- 
ance ;  one  who  reconciles  differences. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemak-rt ;  for  they  shall  be, 
called  thecliUdreo  of  God."— Matthew  v.  9. 

pea9b  (1),  *  peche,  *  peshe,  *  pesko,  i. 

[O.  Fr.  pescke  (Fr.  pfche\  from  Lat.  /Vrsicwm, 
so  called  Iwcnuse  growing  on  the  Persicua,  or 
wach-tree  ;  lit.  =  Persian.  Low  Lat.  pesoa; 
Itnl.  ywrsica,  peaca;  8p.  persigo,  pritco;  Port. 
pfsego.] 

ftot.  &  Hnrt.  :  A  downy  variety  of  the  Amyg- 
dalus  persica,  closely  akin  to  the  nectarine, 
which  is  a  smooth  variety.  Arranged  by  fruit, 
tlit-re  are  two  kinds  :  frre-stone  peaches,  tho 
flesh  of  the  fruit  se| titrating  readily  from  the 


beil,  boy;  pollt,  Jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  tin,  09;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-Clan,    tlan  -  shan.    -  tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -51011  -  zhun.     cioua,    tious.  -*lous  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac,  =  bel,  del. 
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skin  and  the  stone  ;  and  ding-stone  peaches, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  firm  and  adheres  both 
to  the  skin  and  the  stone.  Peaches  are  raised 
in  great  numbers  In  the  United  States,  and  are 
a  favorite  fruit  in  all  sections.  Many  varieties 
have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  [AMVO- 

BALUS.] 

peach-blister,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  disease  of  peach-leaves  rendering 
them  thick,  bladdery,  and  curled.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  aphides,  cold  winds,  and  in 
•ome  cases  correctly  to  ascoraycetous  fungals. 

peach  blossom,  «. 

Entom.  :  Thyntira  Balis,  a  moth  of  the 
•Vunily  Noctuo-Bombycidss..  Expansion  of 
wings  one  and  a  half  inch.  The  forewings 
•re  olive-brown,  with  five  pink  spots;  the 
larva  feeds  on  bramble. 

peach-color,    s.  *  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  soft  pale-red  color    of  a 
ripe  peach. 
*  B.  Ai  adj.  :  Peach-colored. 

"  He  hath  spoil'd  me  •  peocA-eofew  sattln  lull  — 
London  ProOgnl,  t. 


peach-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a 
ripe  peach. 

"  One  Mr.  C«p«r  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepil*  the  mercer,  for  Mine  four  suits  of  jteai-h- 
eolourwf  sattin."—  Hhakttp.  :  Meat,  for  Jfouurv,  iv.  s. 

peach-down.  «.  The  soft  down  of  the 
skin  of  a  peach. 

peach-tree,  ».    (PEACH  (1),  «.] 

peach-wood,  >.  The  same  as  NICARAOU  A- 
WOOD  (q.v.). 

peach  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  a  fine  grained  crystalline  or  pulverulent 
variety  of  chlorite.  It  is  the  Prochlorite  of 
Dana,  the  Ripidolite  of  Brit.  Mia.  Cat. 

peach,  *  peache,  v.i.  &  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
impeach  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  inform  ;  to  turn  informer  ; 
to  impeach  one's  accomplices. 

"  They  all  shook  hands  with  me,  and  Mid  I  was  a 
food  fellow  for  not  peaclunff."—  Harriott  :  Peter 
Simple,  ch.  vii. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  impeach  ;  to  turn  against. 
"  Secretlie  practised  to  peach*  him  by  letters  sent 
vnto  the  clergie  here."—  fox  :  afarfyrs,  p.  1.116. 

*  pea9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  peach,  v.  ;  -«r.] 
L  One  who  peaches. 

2.  One  who  impeaches  or  informs  against 
others. 

peach'  -I  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Charles 
Peach,  a  custom-house  officer  and  naturalist, 
who  made  important  geological  discoveries  in 
1849  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1854  at  Durness,  in 
Butherlaudshire.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Actinidae,  sub-family 
Actininie.  Body  long,  with  a  central  orifice 
in  the  slender  vase  ;  tentacles  in  one  row, 
mouth  with  a  papilliferous  and  protractile 
lip.  Peachia  kastata,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bnglish  Channel,  buries  itself  in  the  sand, 
leaving  the  calice  just  visible. 

pea9h'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  peach,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  Polygonum  Persioaria. 

pea9b.'-y,  a.  [Eng.  peach  (1),  s.'  ;  -y.]  Kesem- 
bling  or  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
peaches.  (H.  Kingsley  :  Ravenshoe,  ch.  iii.) 

pea  cock,  *  pa-cok,  *  pc  cok,  *  pe-kok, 
*  po-cok,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  pawe,  from  Lat.  pavo  = 
a  peacock,  from  Gr.  TOW?,  Tawv  (tahos,  tahon), 
from  Pers.  tdwus,  tdus;  Arab,  tdu-us  =  a  pea- 
cock, from  O.  Tamil  t6kei,  togei  =  a  peacock  ; 
Dut.  pauuw  ;  Ger.  pfaa,  ;  Fr.  poem.  The  latter 
element  is  Eng.  cock  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive-  : 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pavo 
(q.v.),  specif.,  the  common  peacock  (Pavo  crif- 
taliw),  a  native  of  India,  but  widely  domes- 
ticated. The  plumage  is  extremely  gorgeous. 
Head,  neck,  and  breast  rich  purple,  with  gold 
and  green  reflections  ;  back  green,  feathers 
scale-like,  with  coppery  edges  ;  wings,  inner 
coverts,  and  shoulders,  white,  striated  with 
black  ;  middle  coverts  deep  blue,  primaries 
and  tail  chestnut,  abdomen  black;  train 
chiefly  green,  beautifully  ocellated.  Crest 
of  about  twenty-four  feathers,  webbed  only 
at  tip  ;  green,  with  blue  and  gold  reflections. 
Bill  and  legs  horny  brown.  Length  to  end 


of  tail  about  four  feet,  and  the  train  measures 
about  as  much  more.  The  peahen  is  chestnut- 
brown  about  the  head  and  nape  ;  breast  and 
neck  greenish,  edged  with  pale  whity-brown 
upper  plumage  light  hair-brown,  with  faini 
wavings,  increased  on  upper  tail  coverts ;  tail 
deep  brown  with  whitish  tips ;  abdomen 
white ;  lower  parts  and  under  tail-coverts 
brown.  Length  thirty-eight  to  forty  inches  ; 
prest  shorter  and  duller  than  in  the  male. 
(Jerdon.)  Among  the  Greeks  the  peacock  was 
sacred  to  Hera,  and  among  the  Romans  to 
Juno.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bird 
was  not  common  in  Europe  till  after  the 
Asian  expedition  of  Alexander  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  By  the  epicures  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  its  flesh  was  esteemed  a  dainty 
(Juvenal,  i.  143).  "  Quintus  Hortensius  (born 
119  B.C.)  was  the  first  to  serve  up  peacock: 
at  table,  at  the  supper  which  he  gave  on 
entering  on  the  office  of  augur."  (Macrob. : 
Satvr.,  iii.  13.)  Peacocks  were  formerly 
served  up  as  a  choice  dish  at  banquets 
[*l],  now  they  are  kept  solely  for  orna- 
ment. The  proverbial  reproach,  !l  as  vain  as 
a  peacock,"  is  scarcely  well-founded,  for  the 
bird  is  no  vainer  than  other  birds  in  the  love- 
season,  and  the  display  of  his  train  is 
Intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  hen- 
bird,  or  to  outshine  some  rival. 

"The  fMoeoct  during  the  courting  season  raises  his 
tall  vertically,  and  with  it.  of  course,  the  lengthened 
train,  spreading  it  out,  and  strutting  about  to  capti- 
vate the  hen-birds ;  and  he  has  the  power  of  clattering 
the  feathers  in  a  most  curious  manner."— Jerdon  : 
Slrdt  of  India,  ii.  (pt.  11.1.  SOT. 

(2) (Pi.):  The  sub-family  Pavoninas (q.T.X 

2.  Entomology: 

(1)  The  Peacock-butterfly  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  British  Geometer  moth,  MacaHa  no- 
Ufa.    The  larva  feeds  on  Salve  caprea. 

3.  Script.  (PL):  Heb.  D'»3in  (th&kiyim),  and 
D«3n  (Oiukiyim),  from  Malabar  togei.     The 
word  seems  accurately  translaceu  peacocks 
(1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chrou.  ix.  21). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  peacock ;  hence,  vain,  in- 
flated, conceited. 

"  When  the  peacock  veins  rises,  I  strut  a  gentleman 
commoner."— iamb:  Oxford  in  the  Vacation. 

2.  Peacock-blue  (q.v.). 

U  A  peacock  in  his  pride :  A  peacock  with 
its  train  fully  displayed.  At  banquets  the 
bird  was  sometimes  served  up  with  the  feathers 
so  arranged. 

"  There  were  peacock!  served  up  in  their  pride  (that 
is  tails).  Barham  :  Ing.  Ley. ;  8t.  Romwold. 

peacock-blue,  a.  Of  a  greenish-blue 
colour,  resembling  the  breast  plumage  of  a 
peacock. 

peacock  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Vanessa  la,  a  beautiful  butterfly, 
two  and  a  half,  or  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
across  the  wings,  which  are  a  dull  deep  red, 
each  with  an  eye-like  spot.  Larva  spiny, 
black,  with  many  white  dots.  It  is  seen  in 
numbers,  on  the  tops  of  nettles,  in  June  and 
July.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in  August, 
lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  seen  in  March 
and  April.  Found  in  England,  more  rarely  in 
Scotland. 

peacock  fan,  s.    A  fan  made  or  trimmed 
with  peacock  feathers.    [FLABELLUM.] 
"  And  the  eyes  in  the  pcacock./ant 
Winked  at  the  alien  glory. 

£.  B.  Browning  :  Chrittmai  fflfu. 

peacock  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  beautiful  fish,  the  Labrus  pavo  of 
Linnseus,  now  CrenUabrus  pavo.  It  is  varie- 
gated with  green,  blue,  red,  and  white.  It  is 
found  in  the  Levant  and  in  the  Indian  seas. 

peacock-pheasant,  s.  [PEA-PHEASANT.] 

peacock's  tall,  s. 

Bot. :  Padina  pavonia. 

Peacock's  tail  tarnish :  [PAVONINE,  B.J 

*  pea  cock,  v.t.  [PEACOCK,  «. ;  cf.  Fr.  « 
pavaner,  and  ItaL  pavoneggiarei,  with  the 
same  meaning.] 

1.  To  display,   to   exhibit.      (Usually  re- 
flexive).   (Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  67.) 

2.  To  puff  up,  to  render  vain. 

"  Peacocked  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing." 

Tennyton :  Oareth  t  LynaU*. 

pea' -fowl,  i.  [For  the  first  element,  see  PEA- 
COCK ;  Eng.  fowl.} 


Ornithology : 

1.  As  sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  genu 
Pavo,  «r  the  sub-family  Pavouinse. 

2.  As  plur. :  The  sub-family  Pavonine. 

1  pe  ago,  "pa-age,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 


paaguin ;   Sp.  peage.]    A  toll  or  tax  paid  by 
iengers  for    passing    through  a  country. 


passen 


(Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  548.)    [PAAOE,  PEDAOE.I 

*  pea  -goose,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  sjllj 
fellow. 

"The  phlegmatic  peayooie   Ajwpus."  —  CVjuAan  . 
Rabelait,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xii. 

pea  hen,  *  pe  hen  s.   [For  the  first  element 
see  PEACOCK  ;  the  second  is  Eng.  hen  (q.v.Jk] 
Ornith. :  The  female  of  the  peacock  (q.v.). 

pea-Jac'-ket,  ».  [First  element  Dnt.  pij,  pije 
=  a  coat  of  a  coarse  woollen  stuff;  Low  Ger. 
pije  =  a  woollen  jacket ;  second  element  Eng. 
jacket  (q.v.).]  A  coarse,  thick,  and  loos* 
jacket  worn  by  seamen,  fishermen,  &c. 

peak,  *  peek, '  peakc,  *  pek,  s.  (Ir.  peac 
=  a  sharp-pointed  thing ;  peucach  =  sharp- 
pointed  ;  allied  to  peck,  pick,  and  pike ;  Pr. 
pic,  pique;  Sp.  &  Port,  pica,  pica;  ItaL  pfeco, 
picca;  Gael,  otic;  Wei.  pig.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sharp  point  or  top ;  espec.  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ending  in  a  point. 

"  Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  000*." 

Prior.    (Totd.\ 

2.  A  promontory. 

"  A  great  promontorle,  or  ptake.  on  the  west  part  of 
AnUouhe."—  tTdat:  AcUxliL 

3.  A  sharp  point. 

"  Bun  your  beard  into  ipcak  of  twenty." 

•MM.  *  fla.  :  Double  Marriott,  111.  I. 

4.  The  leather  projection  in  front  of  a  cap. 
IL  Nautical: 

1.  The   upper,   after  corner  of  a  trysail, 
spanker,  or  sprit-sail. 

2.  The  upper  end  of  a  gaff.    The  national 
ensign  is  flown  at  the  peak. 

3.  The  pointed  bill  beyond  the  palm  of  an 
anchor. 

peak-arch,  «. 

Arch. :  A  Gothic  arch, 
peak  downhaul,  >. 
Nant. :  A  rope  rove  through  a  block,  at  the 
peak  or  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  to  haul  it  down  by. 

peak -halyards,    peak  -  halliards, 

s.  pi. 

Hunt. :  The  purchase  by  which  the  peak  of 
a  gaff  is  raised. 

peak-purchase,  «. 

Nuut. :  Atackleon  the  peak  tyeforhoistingit. 
peak  tye,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tye  used  in  some  ships  for  hoist- 
Ing  the  peak  of  a  heavy  gaff. 

peak,  peek,  v.i.  &  t.    (PEAK,  «.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  rise  to  a  peak  or  point. 

"In  these  Cottian  Alpes  .  .  .  there  penketli  up  a 
mightie  high  mount." — P.  Holland  :  Ammianut,  p.  47. 

2.  To  look  sickly ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  become 
thin  and  sickly-looking. 

"  It  was  heart-scalding  to  see  It  peeking  and  peeking 
wasting  and  wasting."— itri.  Ball:  Sketchet  o/  Irith 
Character,  p.  64. 

*  3.  To  make  a  mean  figure ;  to  sneak,  to 

hide. 

"Cham  sure  the  hoorechnp  is  peakinqln  tnltwooa." 
—  Whetitone:  Promol  Jt  Caitanttra,  II.lv.  a. 

*  1.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

"  Why  stand  st  thou  hen  then. 

Sneaking,  and  peaking,  as  thou  would 'st  steal  linnsnT* 
Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  WUd  BOOK  Chan.  IL  s. 

B.  Transitive: 
Nautical : 

1.  To  top  (a  gaff  or  yard)  more  obliquely. 

2.  To  raise  (the  oars)  upright  amidships. 

peaked,  a.     [Eng.  peak;  -ed.]    Ending  in  « 
peak  or  point ;  pointed. 

"  Houses  .  .  .  having  in  some  cases  peaked  upper 
storeys  projecting  far  over  the  under  floor. " — Cauftfi 
Tecimtcal  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  896. 

peak  -Ing,  pr.  par.  it  a.    [PEAK,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sickly  ;  pining  away. 

2.  Sneaking,  mean. 


tSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


peakish— pearl 
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peak   ish,  a.    [Eng.  peak;  -ish.\ 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  peaks  or  hills  ; 
Bituated  on  a  peak. 

"From  hence  he  getteth  Goyt  down  from  her  pcakith 
spring."  Itrayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  11, 

2.  Sickly-looking  ;  peaking  ;  having  features 
thin  and  sharp,  as  from  sickness. 

peak'  y,  a.  [Eng.  peak  ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
peaks  ;  resembling  a  peak.  (Tennyson  :  Palace 
of  Art.) 

peal  (l).  *  peale,  *  peele,  «.  [A  shortened 
form  of  appeal,  by  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of 
O.  Fr.  apel  ;  Fr.  appel  ;  Mid.  Bug.  apel  =  an 
old  term  in  hunting  music,  consisting  of  three 
long  moots.] 

1.  A  loud  sound,  as  of  thunder,  bells,  can. 
non,  shouting  ;  usually  a  succession  of  Iov4 
sounds. 

"And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar." 

Hi/ran  rCMM  Harold,  ill.  21. 

2.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  each  other. 

3.  The  changes  rung  on  such  a  set  of  bells. 
peal  (2),  *    [FAIL.] 

peal  (3),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  names  Bull-trout  and  Peal  are  not  attribut- 
able to  definite  species.  We  have  examined  specimen* 
of  Salmo  talar,  S.  trutta.  and  5.  orcmoricm  and  S.fario, 
to  which  the  name  Bull-trout  had  been  given  ;  and 
that  of  Peal  is  given  indiscriminately  to  the  Salmon. 
grille  and  to  &  Cambrian."—  Gunther  :  Introd.  to 
k«tti  {Hotel) 


peaL  ?.{.&(.    [PEAL(I),J.] 

A.  I  ntrans.  :  To  utter  or  give  out  loud  and 
•olemn  sounds. 

"The  pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir." 

Tictell  :  Death  of  Mr.  Adation. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  give  out  loud  and  solemn 
sounds. 

•  2.  To  celebrate  ;  to  noise  abroad. 

"  The  warrior's  name 

Though  pealed  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  fame." 
J.  Uarlov.    (Webarr.t 

•  3.  To  assail  with  noise. 

"  Nor  was  his  ear  less  peatd 
With  noUes  loud  and  ruinous." 

Hilton  .•/>./,.,  11.  920. 

•4.  To  utter  loudly  and  sonorously. 

"  I  heard  the  watchman  peal 
The  sliding  seasons." 

Tennyttm  :  Oardener'l  Daughter,  17*. 

•  S.  To  stir  and  agitate. 

1  To  peal  a  pot  is,  when  it  boils,  to  stir  the 
liquor  therein  with  a  ladle. 

pe'-al-ite,  «.    [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Peal(e)  ;  suff. 
-ite'OMin.).] 

Min.  :   A   Geyserite  (q.v.),  found   in   the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 


pe'-an  (l)f  *. 

pe'-an  (2),  «.     [O.  Fr.  panne  =  a  skin,  a  for.] 

Her. :  One  of  the  furs  borne  in  coat-armour, 
the  ground  of  which  is  black  with  ermine 
spots  of  gold. 

*  pe'-an-Ifm.)  s.  [Or.  iraiavurnfa  (paianismos), 
from"Troiacifw  (paianizo)  =  to  chant  the  psean 
(q.v.).]  The  song  or  shout  of  praise,  battle, 
or  triumph. 

pear.  *  peare,  *  pere,  s.  IA.S.  pera,  peru  = 
a  pear  ;  pirige  =  a  pear-tree,  from  Lat.  pirum 
=  a  pear;  Icel.  pera;  D&n.pdre;  8w.  jwzron; 
Dut  peer;  O.  H.  Ger.  pira,  bira;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Mr;  Ital.,  Sp,  &  Port,  pera;  Fr.  poire.] 

Bot.  <t  Hort. :  Pyrus  cammunis.  It  is  wild 
in  Britain,  from  Yorkshire  southwards,  though 
often  also  a  garden  escape.  Watson  considers 
it  a  denizen.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  the  branches 
more  or  less  spinescent  and  pendulous,  the 
flowers  in  corymbose  cymes,  and  the  fruil 

Erriform.  one  or  two  inches  long,  becoming 
rger  and  sweeter  in  cultivation.  Many  hun- 
dred cultivated  varieties  exist.  The  wood  o! 
the  pear  is  almost  as  hard  as  box,  and  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  it  by  wood-en- 
gravers. 

pear  encrinite,  $. 

Palctont. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individua 
Of  the  genus  Apiocrinus  or  the  family  Apio- 
Criuidae. 

pear-gauge,  5.     A  gauge  for  measuring 
the  exhaustion  of  an  air-pump  receiver.    I 
consists  of  a  tube  open  at  the  bottom  ant 
held  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  top  of  tin 


receiver,  so  that  after  exhaustion  it  may  be 
lowered  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  being  shown  by  the  height  to 
which  the  mercury  rises  when  the  air  is  re- 
admitted, 

pear-shaped,  a.  Of  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  pear ;  pointed  above,  and  ovate  below. 
Akin  to  turbinate  (q.v.),  but  more  elongated. 

pear-tree,  s.    [PGAH.] 
pear-withe,  s. 

Hot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Tanacium 
Jaroba. 

pearoh,  s.    [PERCH,  ».] 

peare,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  pair  (2),  v.] 
Thin,  sunk,  wasted  away. 

"  Somewhat  it  was  that  made  his  paunch  so  peare, 
His  girdle  fell  ten  inches  in  a  yt-are." 

///..  H  'II :  Vartrrt.  IT.  1. 

pear'-I-fonn,  n.  [Eng.  pear;  i  connective, 
and/orm.]  Pear-shaped. 

pearl,  *  pearle,  *  perle,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  perle ; 
A.8.  fasrl;  Sp.  &  Ital.  perla;  Port  perola, 
perla  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  perala,  perla,  birla,  berla  ;  all 
from  Low  Lat.  perula,  which  is  either  for 
pirula,  dimin.  of  Lat.  pirum  =  a  pear,  or  from 
Lat.  pilula,  dimin.  of  jrila  =  a  ball.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  round   and   clear,   and   re- 
sembling a  pearl,  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

"  Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begged  mercy." 

Draitcn.    (Toad.) 

(2)  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the 
eye ;  a  cataract. 

"  It  Is  feared  you  hare  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  In 
your  eye."— Hilton :  Antmad.  on  Item,  lief.,  i  8. 

(3)  Something  exceedingly    valuable  ;   the 
choicest  part ;  a  jewel. 

"  I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl." 
Shakelp.  :  Macbeth,  V.  7. 

(4)  Oue  of  the  loops  that  decorate  the  edges 
of  pillow-lace  ;  also  called  purls. 

It  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  it  Jewel :  A  small,  generally  globular, 
spheroidal  or  hemispheroidal  body  of  nacreous 
lustre,  and  composed  of  compact  and  free 
nacres,  found  as  a  morbid  growth  in  many 
shells.  The  best  are  from  the  pearl-oyster  or 
Oriental  pearl-mussel,  Avicula  margaritifera  and 
A.  fucata;  others  are  from  the  ordinary 
river  mussel  (t/nio  margaritifera);  the  Com- 
mon oyster,  Ostrea  edulis,  from  Anodon  cygnea, 
Pmna  nobilis,  the  Common  Mussel  (ISytUus 
edulis),  and  from  Spondylus  gmderopus,  Area 
Noa,  and  Anomia  cepa.  The  pearls  in  many 
of  these  species  are  white  ;  in  the  Spoudylus 
they  are  green  or  rose-coloured  ;  in  Area  Nore 
violet,  and  in  Anomia  cepa  purple.  Pearls 
have  three  layers  like  the  shells,  but  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  shell  becomes  the 
outermost  in  the  pearl.  Dark  lines  add  to 
the  lustrous  effect.  The  nucleus  was  formerly 
conjectured  to  be  sand,  but  it  is  now  found 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  a  fragment  of  brownish- 
yellow  organic  substance  consisting  of  the 
bodies  or  eggs  of  internal  parasites.  Spherical 
pearls  are  not  formed  in  the  shell,  but  loose 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  mollusc.  Foreign 
substances  introduced  under  the  epidermis 
of  the  shell  are  coated  with  the  lustrous  sub- 
stance. The  Chinese  take  this  means  of 
obtaining  lustrous  bodies  of  variouH  forms. 
A  pearl  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  said  to  be  the 
largest  known,  is  two  inches  long,  four  round, 
and  weighs  1,800  grains.  A  pearl  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  sold  in  London  in 
1860  for  £2,000 ;  those  of  two  grains  weight 
are  worth  $2.00,  those  of  five  grains  $10.00,  those 
of  ten  $35.00  or  $40.00. 

2.  Her. :  The  aame  as  AROENT  (q.v.). 

3.  Hunting  :   Marks  on  the  deer's  horns, 
near  the  root. 

"The  pearl*  of  the  antlen,  and  the  crockets.'  — 
Blaf*  :  Princeu  «/  Thule,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  Print. :  A  size  of  typo  between  Diamond 
and  Agate.     The  quotations  in  this  work  are 
printed  in  Pearl. 

5.  IcMhy. :  Rhombus  vulgarit;  called  also 
the    Brill,    Kite,    Brett,    and    Bonnet-fleuk. 
(Yarrell.) 

B.  A>  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
made  of  pearl  or  pearls  :  as,  a  pearl  necklace 
a  pearl  ring,  Ac. 


pearl-barley,  s.  (Skeat  suggests  that 
pearl-barley  is  perhaps  for  pilled  (=  peeled) 
barley,  as  in  Cotirave  orgepeU  —  pilled  barley.) 
[BARLEY.] 

pearl-button,  s.  A  button  made  at  a 
shell. 

pearl-diver,  s.  One  who  dives  for  pearl- 
oysters. 

pearl-edge,  &  A  narrow  kind  of  thread 
edging  to  be  sewed  on  lace  as  a  finish  to  the 
edge  ;  a  narrow  border  of  projecting  loops  of 
silk  on  the  sides  of  some  qualities  of  riboon  ; 
also  called  Purl-edge. 

pearl-everlasting,  «. 

Sot. :  Gnaphalium  margaritacmm. 

pearl-eye,  s.  A  white  speck  or  film  on  the 
eye ;  a  cataract.  [PEARL,  s.,  A.  I.  2  (2).] 

pearl -eyed,  a.  Having  a  pearl-eye; 
Buttering  from  or  affected  with  a  cataract. 

pearl-fishery,  t.  A  place  where  pearl- 
oysters  are  fished  for. 

U  The  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of 
Ceylon  have  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of 
Pliny.  [PEARL-OYSTER.)  The  most  productive 
Ceylonese  banks  are  those  off  Condachy ;  they 
extend  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
twenty  from  east  to  west.  From  some  unas- 
certained cause  the  oysters  disappear  from 
their  beds  at  times  for  years  together.  The 
Dutch  fishery  failed  entirely  in  the  yean 
1732-46  and  1768-96.  The  English  fisheries  in 
Ceylon  vary  greatly  in  product.  They  are 
under  government  control,  and  fishing  is  only 
permitted  at  fixed  periods.  In  fisbiflg  the 
diver  descends  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  stone, 
and  on  reaching  the  bottom  is  obliged  to  work 
with  the  greatest  activity,  as  few  can  remain 
down  longer  than  60  or  80  seconds.  The  depth 
varies  from  9  to  13  fathoms.  Recently 
private  enterprise  has  been  directed  to  the 
South  Pacific  as  a  pearling  ground,  and  a  fleet 
of  thirteen  decked  boats  and  two  160-ton 
schooners  are  now  employed  in  those  waters 
by  one  pearl  merchant. 

pearl-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  occupation 
of  searching  for  pearl-oysters,  by  diving  or 
otherwise. 

pearl  fruit,  *. 

Bot, :  The  fruit  of  Margyricarpm  setosia, 

pearl-grass, ».    [PEARLWOHT.] 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale. 

pearl-gray, «.  Pure  gray,  a  little  verging 
to  blue. 

pearl-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Guinea-fowl  (q.v.Jt 

pearl-mica,  s.    [MAROARITE.] 

pearl-moss,  s.   [CAHAOEEN.) 

pearl-moths,  • .  pi. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Botys  and  the  family 
Botydse.  They  belong  to  the  Pyralidina, 
and  are  called  pearl-moths  or  pearls  from  the 
shining  appearance  of  some  species.  Botyi 
urtiaita  and  B.  verticalis  are  common  among 
nettles. 

pearl-mussel,  pearl-bearing  mus- 
sel, s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sin?. :  Vnio  margaritifera,  which  yielded 
the  once  famous  British  pearls.    It  is  found 
in  the  mountain  streams  of  Britain,  Lapland, 
and  Canada.     The  Scotch   pearl-fishery  con- 
tinned  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.    An 
account  of  the  Irish  pearl-fishery,  abandoned 
at  an  earlier  period,  will   be    found  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Unionidss  (q.v.). 
pearl-nautilus,  s.    [PEARLY-M»OTILOT.] 
pearl-oyster,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  Heleagrina  (or  Avicula)  nargart- 
tifera.  The  shell  is  less  oblique  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Aviculse,  the  valves  flatter  and 
nearly  equal,  the  posterior  pedal  impression 
blended  with  that  of  the  great  adductor. 
Mr.  Archer  says  that  they  are  of  three  kinds : 
the  Silver-tipped,  from  the  Society  Islands ; 
the  Black-tipped,  from  Manilla,  and  a  smaller 
sort,  from  Panama.  The  shells  are  sold  at 
Manilla  for  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  cwt.  Many 
tons  are  annually  imported  for  use  in  the  arts. 
(8.  P.  Woodaard.) 


bSH,  b<>y ;  poilt,  J<RW ;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Eenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  fc 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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+  2.  PL:    The  family  Aviculldaa.      (WiNO 

8HKLI..] 

pearl-plant, «.    The  same  as  PKARLWOKT 

pearl-powder, *. 

1,  A  Bubmuriate  of  bismuth,  used  as  a  flux 
Jbr  certain  enamels. 

2.  A  cosmetic,  of  various  compositions. 
pearl-purl, «. 

Needlework  :  A  gold  cord  of  twisted  wire, 
resembling  a  small  row  of  beads  strung  closely 
together.  It  is  used  for  the  edging  of  bullion 
•embroidery. 

pearl-sago,  s.  Sago  In  the  state  of  small 
hard  grains,  somewhat  resembling  pearls. 

pearl-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape  or 
Appearance  of  a  pearL 

pearl  side.  , 

Ichthy. :  Scopelu*  pcnnanti  (the  S.  hum- 
fctW.it,  or  Argentine,  of  Yarrell'8  first  and 
second  editions). 

"  Pennant  unfurl  i>n*tely  referred  hla  flib  to  tlie 
E-tnus  Argentina,  which  U  »  tot»lly  distinct  form,  ani~ 
BiitUh  fcht.iyoloxUte.  In  repeatlua  his  observation 
on  *  iprjclM  which  none  of  them  nad  Men,  rctAlneu 
tbt  generic  mine.  To  pn-v«nt  farther  mUtAke.  the 
deaigimtum  of  Pairi-tide  i»  now  «ub»tituUx.  for  that  of 
Argeotiue."—  1'amtl;  Brituk  fitktu  (ed.  aid),  L  S3L 

pearl-sinter,  ». 

Min, :  A  viriety  of  Siliceous  Sinter  (q.T.)f 
having  a  pearly  lustre. 

pearl -skipper,  s. 

Entom.  :  Pamph.Ua  comma.  'It  is  found  in 
limestone  district**. 

pearl-spar,  *.  ' 

Min. :  A  variety  of 
Dolomite  (q.v.X  found  in 
rhomiiohedral  crystals 
with  curved  faces  and 
pearly  lustre. 

pearl-stitch,  s.    An 

ornamental  stitch  iu 
knitted  work. 


PEAKL-bTiTCH. 

pearl- stone,  *. 

[PERLITE.] 

pearl-weed,  s.    [PEARLWORT.] 

pearl-white,  «.  A  cosmetic ;  the  sub- 
muriate  of  bismuth,  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

pearl-winning,  8.  Pearl -fish  ing.  (The 
second  element  of  this  comjxmnd  is  borrowed 
from  mining  operations.) 

"  Ttie  early  picture*  of  j>--arl-tminmina  In  th«  Bant-"— 
Standard,  Nov.  23.  188...  p.  6. 

pearl,  r.t.  &  i.    [PEARL,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  set,  ornament,  or  adorn  with  pearls. 

2,  To  make  into  pearl -larley  (q.v.). 

8.  To  make  pearl  stitching  in  knitting. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  resemble  a  pearl  or  pearls. 

*•  Her  loiiKloow  yellow  lock*  lyke  golden  wyr», 
6|irlnckied  with  perle  ami  ^r/tn?fl<joreaatweene, 
Due  lyke  a  golden  nmntle  her  attvre." 

Hj>t:  fixer  :  EpUltalamion,  ISA. 

J.  To  fish  or  dive  for  pearls. 

"I  wouldn't  go  pearling  with  Queensland  nlggvnon 
any  cunaideraUou.*' — Petti  Mail  Gazette,  Dec.  t,  188ft, 
P.  6. 

3.  To  knit  In  pearl-stitches, 

*  pear-la'-ceoua  (oe  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pearl  ; 
-oceans.]  Of  a  pearly  appearance;  resembling 
pearl  or  mother-of-pearl. 

pearl' -ash,  s.    [Eng.  pearl,  and  ash.] 

Chem.  :  Crude  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  dissolving  the 
w  calcined  mass  in  water,  decanting  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  Hat 
iron  pans.  By  constant  stirring  toward  the 
end  of  the  process,  the  pearlash  is  obtained 
in  a  semi-granular  state.  It  is  very  Impure, 
containing  variable  quantities  of  potassic  sili- 
cate, sulphate,  chloride,  Ac. 

pearled,  a.    [Eng.  pearl ;  suff.  -ed.] 

*  1.    Adorned  or  set  with  i -earls  or  some- 
thing resembling  pearls. 

"  As  I  walk,  from  pearled  bush 
The  sunny  spRikliiiKilrop  I  bnuh." 

Witrton:  On  Approach  (if  8umm.tr. 

*  2.  Resembling  pearls. 

**  Her  weeping  eye*  in  pearled  dew  the  tteera.* 


pearl—  peat 

3.  Ground  or  reduced  to  small  round  grains 
like  pearls;  as,  pearted-harley.    [BARLEY.) 

4.  Having  a  border  of  or  trimmed  with 
pearl-edge  (q.v.). 

•5.  Blotched. 


tt 
pearled  -barley.  «.    Pearl-barley. 

pear'  Un,  pearl  -Ing  (IV  «.  [Prob.  frorn  Fr. 
perle  =  pearl,  and  liti  =  flax,  linen  ;  cf.  Gael. 
pearliitnn;  Ir.  peirlin  =  fine  linen,  cambric." 
Lace  made  of  silk  or  other  thread  ;  Hne  linen 
cambric. 

"  Forbye  •  se',  o'  pfartKu  I  sent  yoursel!  when  n 
was  gauu  to  be  married."—  Scott  ;  Koto  Kog,  ch.  xxxl. 


.]    The 


pearl'  i-ness.  s.    [Eng.  pearly; 
quality  or  sUte  of  being  pearly. 

pearl-ing  (1),  s.    [PFARLIN.] 

*  pearl' -  Ing  (?),  *  per  1  ing,  o.  fEng.  pearl  ; 
•ing.]  Resembling  pearls. 

pearl'  -  ite,  *.   [Eng.  pmrl ;  suff.  -tie  (Ptfrol).] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  PERLITE  (q.v.X 

pearl'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  peart,  and  wort,] 
Jiut. :  The  genus  Sagiua. 

Pearl'-?.  <*•     IEng-  pearly;  ^.J 
1.  Resembling  pearls. 

-  For  what  the  day  devotm.  the  ntffhtly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  peurt*  drops  reuew." 

Dnftleit :  Virgil ;  Otoryic  IL  1T». 

1  Abounding  with,  or  containing  pearls. 

"The  ill rer  Trenton  p«4rfy  mnd»  di>th  altde." 

Itrayto*  ;  tSarom  Wart,  Tt 

pearly  nautUus, «. 

Zool. :  Nautilus  pom/'i/itw;  common  In  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  especially  towards 
the  Moluccas.  It  Is  believed  to  inhabit  both 
deep  and  shallow  water.  Belon  figured  it*  shell, 
and  then  Kumphius  ;  and  on  August  24,  1820, 
Mr.  George  Bennett  captured  a  specimen  in 
Marakini  Bay  on  the  south-west  bide  of 
Erromango.  The  soft  parts  weiv  elaborately 
described  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Peatiy  MssHhN  (1832).  The  shell  is  importfd 
into  Europe  for  its  fine  motlier-of-pearl,  innch 
in  request  with  ciibinet-tnakers  and  jewellers. 
The  smallest  and  most  excavated  partitions 
are  used  to  make  pendants  for  the  ear.  By 
removing  the  external  layer  of  the  shell  which 
is  not  nacreous,  drinking- vessels  of  great 
brilliancy  are  made  in  the  East,  as  they 
forme.i  ly  were  also  in  Europe. 

pearly-nereis,  «. 

Zool. :  Nereis  margaritacea,  a  common 
species,  brown  abo.e,  with  a  beautiful  iri- 
descent under-surface. 

pearly  under  wing, «. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Agrotit  taucia. 

pear1 -main,  peare  malne,  s.     [Fr.]     A 

variety  of  apple. 

"  />«rnnjin  is  an  excellent  and  wall  known  fndt." — 
Mortimtir:  Utttbandry. 

pear'-mon-ger, *.  [Eng. pear, and* manger.} 
[COSTKKMONOKH.]  An  itinerant  vendor  of 
pears. 

**  Pert  as  a  p*armnnf*r  Fd  be 
If  Mully  were  but  kind  ' 

Gay:  >\  ew  Sung  nf  Hi*  Mmilm. 

peart,  o.    [PERT.] 
peas,*,  pi.    [PEA.] 

peas-cod,  a.    A  pea-pod. 

peas'- ant,  "  peys  aunt,  * .  A  a.  [O.  Fr. 
pawaji.,  paisan  (Fr.  pawan),  from  O.  Fr.  pais 
(Fr.  pays;  Sp.  pais;  Port,  pnis,  paiz)=& 
country  ;  Lat.  pagus  =  a  village  ;  Sp.  paesano  ; 
Ital.  paisaiio.  The  t  is  excrescent,  as  in 
tyrant,  ancicn/,  ic.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  countryman,  a  rustic  ;  one 
engaged  in  country  work. 

"  My  father  charged  you  In  his  .will  to  give  me  a 
good  education  :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  fteatant." 
—Xh-tki>tt>.  ;  At  You  Like  It,  L,  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  peas- 
ants ;  rustic,  rural.     (Frequently  used  in  re- 
proach or  contempt.) 

"  Perdy.  than  pratei-nt  knlcht  migrhtjit  rlihtl/reed 
Me  theii  to  be  full  base  and  evill  borne. 

SfMtuer:  f.  V-.  VI.  lit  9L 

Peasants'  War,  8. 

Hist,  :  A  series  of  insurrections  In  Germany 
by  the  peasants  against  their  masters,  by 
whom  they  were  greatly  oppressed.  The  first( 
tlie  Bund-schuh  (Laced-shoeX  was  in  1502 ; 


the  next,  the  war  of  Conrad,  in  1514.  and  the 
third,  the  Latin  war,  in  1524.  This  last  com- 
menced in  the  Thurgau,  and,  after  a  lull, 
burst  ou»  again  In  Alsace,  Franconia,  and  the 
Palatinate.  After  a  time  it  became,  nndei 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Mttnzer,  an  Ana- 
baptist fanatic,  a  religions  war.  It  was  quelled 
in  1525,  and  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people. 

peas  -ant  like,  *  peas  -ant  ly,  a.    [Eng. 

pe.Tsant  ;  -like,  -ly.}  Like  or  characteristic  of 
peasants  ;  rough,  rude,  clownish. 

M  A  gtnerons  mind  above  the  peasantry  regard  •* 
wage,  and  hire.  '—MUton:  AnlmaaL  upm  KenunMra** 


peas'-ant  ry,  *  pes-ant-rle,  >.  [Eng.  peat- 
ant;  -ry.] 

1.  The  peasants  of  a  country  collectively  : 
the  whole  body  of  country  people. 

"  But  a  bold  pratintru,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy  'd.  can  never  be  suiiiiUeil." 
- 


*  2.  Coarsenem,  rudeness,  rusticity. 

"  pease,  r.(.    [A  shortened  form  of 
(q.v.).]    To  appease,  to  calm. 

"  For  the  nnuvnae  of  the  saled  inarraUsa  and  d*. 
bates.-—  Bolt:  U<mr>  n.  (an.  «l 


pease... 

•L  A  pea. 

4  Peas  collectively. 

"  Cheyne  has  prescribed  p«s^broth."-eoWm«f.: 

The  lice,  No.  2. 

•pease-bolt,  «.     Pease   in   the  «tr»w. 
(TuKer:  Husbandry.) 

pease-meal,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Flour  made  from  peaa. 

2.  Founding:    Pease-Boor,   dusted    on   an 
facing  on  moulds  for  bn.sswnrk.     Used  also 
sometimes  to  give  tenacity  to  very  weak  sand. 

pease  pudding,  &     A  pudding  mad« 
chiefly  of  peas. 

pease-soup,  >.    Pea-soup. 

pease  -weep,  peese'-wep,  pee'-weet,  a, 

[From  the  cry  of  the  bird.)    The  lapwing. 

"  The  monotou'ius  and  plaintive  cries  of  the  lapwing 
and  curlew,  which  my  companions  denominated  the 
p  and  whaun.  —  Seolt  :  Hob  Ho*,  ch.  xxvii. 


peat,  >.    [Etym.  doubtful.     Skeat  considers 
the  true  form  to  be  beat,  from  its  being  used 
to  beet  or  mend  the  fire,  from  Hid.  Bug.  bete* 
=  to  replenish  a  fire.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  Turf  and  pent,  and  cowsheards,  m  efleap  fuels  and 
last  long."—  "aeon  :  Nut.  EM. 

2.  A  small  square  or  sod  of  peat-bog  cut 
and  dried  for  fuel. 

IL  Geol.  A  Petrol,:  A  deposit  formed  In 
bogs  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  fre- 
quently consisting  almost  entirely  of  Sphag- 
num, or  bog-moas.  In  comi>osition  it  ditlera 
from  coal  only  In  the  relative  proiwrtion  of  it* 
constituents,  peat  containing  6.V62  per  cent. 
of  carbon,  while  coal  contains  88  to  94  per 
cent.  It  forms  extensive  deposits  In  various 
part*  of  northern  Europe,  and  notably  in  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  it  is  commonly  known  as 
turf,  and  is  largely  used  as  fuel.  There  are 
large  peat  beds  In  the  northern  United  States, 
and  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

peat-bog,  s.  A  bog  or  marsh  containing 
peat  ;  a  peat-nioss. 

peat-hagg,  >.    A  slough  In  places  from 

whence  peat  lias  been  dug.    (Scotch.) 

"  Forced  to  the  moss-flows  and  pear-Aopffs,  there  to 
bear  the  word."—  Scott  :  Old  Jtortulity.  ch.  vili 

peat-moss,  s. 

1.  The  sphagnum  which  produces  pent  (q.v.). 

2.  A  deposit  of  peat  in  which  such  mosses 
grow,  or  simply  a  peat-bog,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial the  peat  may  be  composed.     Such  a 
nioss  is  sometimes  forty  feet  deep,  the  sphag- 
num having  its  lower  part  decayed  and  made 
into  peat  while  the  upper  part  still  lives. 
Beneath  there  is  sometimes  a  stiatum  of  bog- 
iron  ore  (q.v.X'  The  banks  of  the  .Shannon  are 
lined  with  peat-muss  at  intervals  un   both 
•ides. 

peat-reek,  s.    The  smoke  from  peat. 

Peet-ref.k  flavour  :  The  jieculiar  flavour  com- 
municated to  whiske1  in  consequence  of  peat 
having  tieen  used  as  fuel  during  the  process  of 
its  distillation. 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.   *>,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


peat — peeking 
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peat-soil,  s.  A  soil  mixed  with  peat; 
the  soil  of  a  peat-moss  or  bog  that  has  been 
reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

peat  (2),  *.     IPET.]    A  pet,  a  favourite. 

"  Ye  are  batth  a  pair  o'  the  devil'*  peaU,  1  trow."— 
Scott  :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  cb.  xvii. 

•peat  -let,  s.    (Eng.  peat;  dimin.  sulT.  -let.] 
A  small  pent-bog. 

"  divan,  we  are  told,  h  '*  no  fewer  than  90  peaftftt 
or  small  bogs."—  Morning  Chronicle.  Sept  7,  1857, 

a.  [Eng.  peat;~y.]  Resembling  peat  ; 
containing  or  composed  of  peat. 

ey,  *.    A  lumberman's  caul-hook. 


pe'-bo,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zwl.  :  Dnsypis  (Tatusw)  peba,  called  algo 
the  lilaek  Tatou,  an  armadillo  ranging  from 
Texas  southwards  to  Paraguay.  The  ears  are 
lar<,'e,  long,  and  close  together  ;  the  head 
small,  long,  and  straight  ;  mouth  large. 
Scales  hexngonal  ;  the  bands  vary  in  num- 
ber. increasing  with  the  ane  of  the  animal. 
It  is  nocturnal,  swift  of  foot,  and  a  go<>d 
burrower.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble 
sucking-pig  in  flavour,  and  the  native  women 
attribute  imaginary  virtues  to  the  shell. 

pcb'-ble,  *pea-bl9,  *pib-bll,  *pob- 
ble,  *.  [A.S.  papol-stdn  =  a  pebbto-moae  ; 
prob.  from  its  roundness  ;  cf.  Lat.  papula, 
papilla  =  a  little  pustule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  small  round  stone;  a  stone 
worn  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

H  My  fords  with  pebble*,  clear  as  orient  pearl*,  are 
rtrow'd."  Draytvn:  Poly-OlHon,  s.  25. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Jewel.  :   An   agite  ;   a  name   given   to 
Tonnd**d  nodules  of  siliceous  minerals,  more 
especially  to   varieties  of  agate   and    rock- 
crystals.    Often  called  Scotch  pebble. 

2.  Optics:  A  lens  made  of  rock-crystal,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  spectacles. 

pebble-bed,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  bed  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  pebbles.  Pebble-beds  give  evidence 
of  proximity  of  land  while  they  were  de- 
posited, and  of  subsequent  upheaval. 

pebble  crystal,  &  A  crystal  in  form  of 
*  pebble. 

"  The  crystal,  In  form  of  nodules.  is  fonnd  lodged  In 
the  earthy  strata  lett  in  a  truii  by  the  watt-rde'iartiiig 
%  the  conclusion  nf  the  delude:  this  Burt,  called  by 
the  lApldide*  pebbl*-crytt<*l,  to  In  atiap*  irregular."— 
H'ooUiO'ird. 

pebble  book-tip,  *. 

E»t»m.  :  Drepana  fafcarta,  a  British  moth, 
having  the  fore  wings  with  a  hooked  tip.  The 
larva  feeds  ou  birch,  alder,  &<;. 

pebble-paving,  *.  Pavement  laid  with 
pebbles  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.  When 
larger  stones  are  used,  it  is  known  as  boulder* 
paving,  and  is  from  six  to  nine  Indies  deep. 

pebble-prominent,  s.    [NOTODONTA.] 

pebble-stone,  *  peable-stone,  *  plb- 
Hul  -stone,  s.  A  pebble. 

**  About  her  Deck  hung  chains  of  prWf  -atone* 
Murl.Hve  :  Hero  A  bander,  wit.  L 

*  peb  -bled  (bled  an  beld).  a.  [Eng.  p*b- 
oUf)  ;  -«M  Abounding  iu  pebbles  or  small 
rounded  stones  ;  full  of  or  covered  with  peb- 
bles; pebbly. 

**  The  wave*  make  towards  the  rebb'rd  shore.1* 

.SftuA  w>  p.  ;  Sonnet  flOu 

pcb'-bllng,  ».     [Eng.  pebble);  .ing.] 

Leather:  An  operation  to  bring  out  the 
griin  of  leather  and  give  it  a  roughened  or 
ribbed  appearance. 

peb-bly,  u.  [Eng.  pebbl(e);  -y.)  Pull  of  peb- 
bles, pebbled. 

*  No,  nor  the  spot  of  /«•>>'•'•/  mini, 
Oft  (ouud  by  »ucit  a  WHUtein  strand." 

Scott  :  tioktby,  ii.  ». 

K-bld'-I-an,  a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  belonging 
to  Pfbhliauc,  the  name  of  the  division  or 
hundred  in  which  the  upper  series  of  the 
rock  described  are  chiefly  exposed, 

Pcblrtirxn  rormation,  s. 

GeoL  :  According  to  Dr.  Hicks,  a  series  of 
Pre-Cambiian  beds,  composed  of  ejectamenta, 
cow  more  or  less  strati  tied,  from  ancient  vol- 
canoes, alternating  with  schistose,  metamor- 
phosed  days,  and  sandstones.  It  rests  mi- 
*v>m  forma  bly  on  the  Arvonian  and  passes 
upward  into  the  Cambrian,  but  has  a  rJitlrimt 
structure  from  it  (Quar.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc., 
xxxiii.  230,  230). 


pob'  rine,  «.    [Fr.]    An  epidemic  among  silk- 
vjrms.    [PANHISTOPHYTON.] 

"Silkworms  are  liable  to  many  diseases;  and,  even 
before  I8.'ii,  ft  pe.-uli.-ir  epizootic.  frequently  aocmii- 
iMiiKil  by  the  appearance  uf  dark  iu>uU  upon  the  sk  m 
Dntm  the  name  of  t\b,,n*  which  it  has  received), 
bad  be«ii  noted  fur  itamwrtality,"—  ffuxlty:  Vritiqtwt. 
p,24i 

pe-can',  pe-ca'-nf,  «.     (Sp.  pecana.]    (See 

COlitpuUud.) 

pecan-nut,  «. 

Bot.:  Can/a  olivceformi*,  a  hickory-tree  with 
a  slender  stem,  sometimes  seventy  feet  high, 
downy  petioles,  leaves  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  bearing  edible  nuts.  Found 
in  swamps  in  Upper  Louisiana  and  near  New 
Orleans.  IB  abundant  in  Texas. 

pec'-a-r&  *.    [PECCARY.) 


,    .  .  e;  -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  peccable  or  sub- 
ject to  sin  ;  capacity  of  or  liability  to  sinning. 
"The  common  peccability  of  mankind  Is  urged."— 
Decay  of  Pietf. 

*  p@O'-ca-ble,  o.      [Fr.  ;  Sp.  pecaUe;  Ital. 
peccabile,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  peccabilis,  from 
pecco  =  to  sin.]      Liable  to  sin;   subject  to 
transgress  the  divine  law. 

"All  mutaVa  »nd  changeable  .  .  .  lapeable  and 
peccable."—  Cad  worth  :  Intetl.  Sj/ttem,  p.  Ki. 

pec  ca  dil-lo  (1),   "  poc'  ca  dil,  *.    [Sp. 

pecndillo  =  a  little  fault,  dimin.  of  pecculo  =  a 
gin  (from  peccatwn)  ;  from  peccn  =  to  sin  ;  Fr. 

nidille.]     A  slight  fault  or  crime  ;  a  petty 
t  ;  a  venial  offence. 

"  I  hop«  hlB  Hollnem  dlnpenaetb  with  us  for  these 
pecciidiUox."—fiti.  JJuil:  Honour  of  Married  Clergy  t 

*  pecHja-dil'-ld  (2),  &    [PICCADIL.]    A  sort 
of  stiif  ruff. 

*  p6c'-can-C^,  «.    [Eng.  peccant;  -eg.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peccant  ; 

sinfulness. 

2.  A  crime,  an  offence,  a  sin. 

"This  distorting  of  equivocal!  words,  which  passe  th 
commonly  for  a  ti'ivmll  ptccancy.  —  Mountttyu*  : 
Deoout*  fitsfiyei,  pt.  1.,  tr.  xxi.,  f  XL 

3.  Bad  quality. 

"  A  predisposition  ID  the  hiimonn  by  reason  of  tbelr 
peccaiii-y  in  quantity  ur  Duality."  —  M'uetmin:  Surgery, 
bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

*  peo'-cant,  a.  A  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  p&xans, 
pr.  par"  of  pecco  =  to  sin;  Sp.  pecartie;  Ital. 
peccaiite.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sinful,  sinning,  guilty,  criminal. 

"  Prom  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  Judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  lut«  they  saw." 

Milton:  i\  L.,  rt  70. 

2.  Morbid,    bad,    corrupt  ;    injurious    to 
health. 

"  Thus  have  I  described  .  .  those  peccant  humours.  " 
—  Bitctm  :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  L 

3.  Bad,  informal,  wrong. 

"  Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear.  If  the  cita- 
tion be  /.<••<•'>  n  f  in  form  or  matter.  H—Attiitfe  :  Partrgon. 

B.  As  subst,  :  An  offender,  a  transgressor. 


y,  adv.  lEng.  peccant  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
peccant"  manner;  sinfully;  hy  transgression. 

p«$c'-ca-r&  *•    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  The  popular  name  for  two  species  of 
small  Huilline  mammals  from  the  New  World, 
so  nearly  allied  that  they  breed  freely  in  cap- 
tivity, but  never  produce  more  thim  two  at  a 
birth.  The  Collared  Peccary  (Dicotyles  torqua,- 
titx)  ranges  from  Arkansas  southward  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  seldom  attacks  other  animals. 
The  White-lipped  Peccary  (D.  labiatuz)  is  rare!  y 
met  with  north  of  British  Honduras,  or  south 
of  Paraguay.  It  associates  in  large  droves,  is 
very  pugnacious,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
attack  miin.  The  hunter  who  encounters  a 
herd  of  this  species  has  often  to  take  to  a  tree 
for  safety.  Both  are  omnivorous,  and  possess 
a  ^l.ni'l  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  secreting  a 
musky  substance,  which  taints  the  meat  if 
not  speedily  removed  after  death.  By  some 
old  travellers  this  gland  was  mistaken  for  a 
second  navel,  a  circumstance  which  influenced 
Cuvier  in  selecting  the  generic  name. 

pec-ca'-vi,  phr.  [T>at.  =  I  have  fiinned,  lit 
pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  ptrco  =  to  sin.]  A 
won!  used  colloquially  to  express  »n  acknow- 
ledgment or  confession  of  an  offence  or  mis- 
take. (Generally  in  the  phrase  To  cry  peccavi.) 

pec'-co,  a.    [PEKOE.] 


pech,  pegh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v.i.     [An  ImV 
taiive  word.]    To  puff.    (Scotch.) 

"And  up  PanuuMua  pechin." 

Burnt.    W Ulle  Chalmm. 

pech' -blend,  pech  blonde,  s.    [Ger.  p«db 
=  pitch,  and  bUnde  =  blend.]    [PITCHBLEND.| 

pech  -I-d  lite,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Miii. :  The  same  as  ALLOPHANE  (q.T.). 

pcch'-u  ranc,   *.      [Fr.,  from   Ger.  p«A=* 
pitch,  afid  Fr.  urane  =  uranium.]    The  same 

as  PlTCHBLEND  (q.V.). 

peck  (1).  *  pcckc.   *  pekke,   «.      [Etym. 

doubtful;    prob.  a  denvative  from  peck,  T. 
(q.v.).     Gael,  peic;  Irish  peoc  =  a  peek.] 

1.  Lit, :  A  dry  measure  of  two  gallons,  ot 
eight  quarts,  for  grain,  pulse,  &c, ;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  bushel.    The  standard  or  imperial 
peck  contains  5j4*548  cubic  inches.     The  old 
Scotch  peck,  the  fourth  part  of  a  tirlot,  or  the> 
sixteenth  part  of  a  boll,  was  slightly  less  than 
the  imperial  peck,  when  used  for  wheat ;  but 
when  for  barley  it  was  equal  to  about  l'45ff 
of  it. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  great  deal,  number,  or  quantity. 

"The  tyrant's  pallaee  win  tn  a  marvellous  JMC*  0* 
troubles.'  — Sorth  s  Plutarch,  p.  802. 

peck  (2),  *.    [PECK,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp  stroke  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed 
Instrument. 

2.  A  pick  (q.v.). 
•3.  Food.    (Slang.) 

"Let's  dry  off  our  pet3c,*—Bnm*'  Jov!a?  ffrew,  tt 

*  peck-point,  a.  A  game.  (Urquhartr 
Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.) 

peck,  *  pck,  '  pekke,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  variant 
of  pick,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

2.  To  pick  up  with,  or  as  with,  the  beak. 

"This  fellow peckt  op  wit,  as  piteous  peas." 

Mtutoap.  :  Looa't  UtiaA  Loit,  T.  t. 

3.  To  mnke  by  striking  with  the  beak  or  * 
pointed  instrument :  as,  To  peck  a  hole. 

4.  To  eat.    (Colloquial.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  strokes  with  the  beak   or  •> 
pointed  instrument. 

"  With  a  plck-ax  of  Iron  about  sixteen  Inches  long; 

sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  pe  -k,  and  fl»it headeif  at  the- 
otlier  to  drive  little  iron  wedgea  to  cleave  lock*."— 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

"  She,  when  he  walked,  went  pecking  at  his  side* 

th-yden  :  Cock  *  fox,  81 

If  To  peck  at :  To  persistently  strike  at  or 
attack  ;  to  carp  at. 

"  Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pecking  at  one  smother 
very  eagerly."— South  :  Sermoni,  vol.  x.,  ser.  ft. 

pecli'-cr,  s.    [Eng.  peck,  T.  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pecks ;  specif., 
a  bfrd  which  picks  holes  in  trees ;  a  wood* 
pecker. 

"  The  titmouse,  and  the  pecker1!  hungry  brood." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Ge«raic  iff.  If. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  holes  ;  a  pick; 

"His  head  a  pecker  bore." 

Garth;  Odd;  M etamorphotM xtr. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Telegraphy :  A  relay.    So  called  in  Eng- 
land from  the  appearance  of  the  earlier  appa- 
ratus, which  pecked  somewhat  like  a  bird. 

2.  Weaving :  The  picker  of  a  loom.    The 
shuttle-driver. 

IT  To  keep  one's  pecker  up :  To  preserve  one'« 
courage ;  to  be  of  good  heart.  (Slang.) 

pcck'--bam-  itc,  *.     [After  Prof.  S.  F.  Pecfc- 
nam ;  suff.  -iu  (Min.)7\ 

Min. :  A  light  greenish -yellow  opalescent 
mineral,  occuriing  as  nodules  in  the  Etumeb 
Go.  (Iowa)  meteorite.  Cleavage  distinct,  tip. 
gr.  3*23 ;  lustre,  greasy.  Two  analyses  showed 
that  it  consisted  of  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  with  the  calculated  for- 
mula, 2(R,SiOs)  +  R.2SiO4. 

p5ck'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    {PECK,  tr.f 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  striking  with  the  beak  or  A 
pointed  instrument ;  a  peek. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $hla ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    - 
-tian  =  sThi\n.    -tlon,  -Bion  =  frhftn ;  -(ion,  -§ion  —  zhun*    -cioua,  -tioua.  -sions  —  ah  us.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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peckish— pectoral 


8.  (PL):  Place-bricks,  from  the  outside  of 
the  kiln  and  insufficiently  burned.  Sanded 
or  semel  bricks. 

p6ck  -iah,  m.  [Eng.  peck,  v.  ;  -i^.J  Hungry  ; 
inclined  to  eat.  (Colloquial.) 

"  When  »hall  I  feel  ptckith  again  T  "—Mtrafli ;  SuW. 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  11L 

pdck  -led  (led  as  eld),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of 
speckled  (q.v.).]  Speckled,  spotted. 

"  Some    are    ptckled,     aome    greenish."—  Walton : 
Aitffltr. 

pe-cop'-ter-is,  *.  [Or.  Wicw  (pek6)  =  to 
comb,  and  impif  (pteris)  =  &  kind  of  fern. 
Named  from  the  comb-like  appearance  of  the 
frond.] 

Paltrobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  reaching  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Wealden. 

*  peV-or-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat,,  pL  of  pecus  ±±  cattle 
collectively.]  [FEB.  *.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  what 
Ouvier  called  the  Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

peV-tase,  *.    [Eng.  pect(ic);  -one.] 

Chem. :  An  uncrystallizable  fermentative 
•ubstance  existing  in  fruits  and  in  various 
roots,  sometimes  in  the  soluble,  sometimes  in 
the  insoluble  form,  and  having  the  property  of 
converting  pectin  into  pectic,  parapectic,  and 
metapectic  acids.  It  resembles  in  its  mode  of 
action  the  diastase  of  germinating  barley. 

peV  tate,  s.     [Eng.  pect(ie);  -<'(".] 
ChenL  :  A  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

peV-t&l,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  comb,  a  kind  of  shell- 
fish.] 

1.  Zool.  (t  Palaont. :  Scallop ;   a  genus  of 
Ostreidae,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct family,  Pectinidse.     Shell  sub-orbicular. 
regular,  usually  with   radiating  ribs,   beaks 
approximate,  cared,  the  anterior  ones  most 
prominent,  the  posterior  ones  a  little  oblique. 
Animal    with    a  row   of  ocelli  and  delicate 
crescentic  gills.       Distribution  world-wide  ; 
known   recent  species  176,   fossil  (including 
Aviculo-pectcn),  450  ;    from  the  Carboniferous 
onward.     PeHen  maxima*   is    eaten    In    Eng* 
land,  and  elsewhere   in   Europe.     These  are 
called    in    the    London    market    Scallops,    at 
Brighton    Queens,    and    on    the    Doreet   and 
Devonshire  coasts  Frills.     P.  opercularit,  called 
Scallop  and  Quin,   is  also  eaten.     There  are 
extensive  banks  of   it  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
fathoms  on  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland. 
P.  Jacobaus  is  the  St.  James's  Shell,  formerly 
worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  used 
as  the  badge  of  some  knightly  orders.    (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Venus's  Comb,  Soandix  Ptcten, 
(2)  [TBICHIDIUH]. 

pecten  scams,  $.  pi. 

Geol. :  Seams  of  ironstone,  with  Pecten  cegui- 
valvis,  in  the  Middle  Lias,  near  Whit  by. 
(Phillips:  Geol.,  pt  ii.  (ed.  EtheridgeX  p.  388.) 

peV-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  pect(ose);  -ic.J  Derived  from 
or  containing  pectin. 

pectic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^Ou  (?).  Prepared  from  the 
pulp  of  carrots  or  turnips  by  boiling  for  one 
hour  with  water  containing  sodic  carbonate. 
precipitating  with  caluium  chloride,  and  de- 
composing the  calcium  pectate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  the  moist  state,  it  is  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  white  horny 
mass,  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  to  150°,  it  blackens,  and  at 
200*  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  water, 
leaving  pyropectic  acid.  The  pectates  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest 
insoluble.  The  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
sodium  salts  are  colourless  jellies.  The  copper 
salt  ia  a  green  jelly,  containing  16  per  cent,  of 
cupric  oxide. 

pec-tld'-e'-BB,  *.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  pectis,  genit. 
pectid(i$);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -WE.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Ver- 
noniacete. 

p4c-tin,  «.     [Eng.  pect(ose);  -in  (CAem.).] 

Chem.:  C^H^O^..  A  transparent  jelly 
discovered  by  Bracxmnot  in  the  expressed 
juice  of  ripe  apples.  It  is  present  in  all  ripe 
fruits,  is  soluble  in  water,  neutral  to  test 
paper,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  alcohol  In  its  preparation  and 


purification  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  boiling  water,  which  rapidly  decom- 
poses the  pectin. 

*  peo'-tln-aL,  a.  ft  ».    [Lat  pecten,  genit.  pec- 
tin(u)  =  a  comb ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -at.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  comb ; 
resembling  a  comb. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  fish  whose  bones  resemble 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  There  are  other  fishes  whose  eye*  regard  ,ne 
heavens,  aa  plane ;  and  cartilaginous  nsnra,  as  itectf  tall. 
or  such  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally  'ike  a 
comb."—  Brawn*:  Vulgar  frrourt,  bk.  IT.,  eh.  *. 

p<S c  tin -or'  i  a,  ».  [Lat  pectlnr  rins  =  * 
combmaker.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tubicolous  Annelida, 
having  the  tube  free,  membranous,  or  papy- 
raceous, covered  with  sand  grains,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  long  reversed  cone.  Pectinaria  brl- 
gica  is  fonnd  on  British  shores  within  the 
lowest  tide-mark. 

p£c  -tin-ate,  pec  tin  at  6d,  a.    [Lat.  pee- 
tinatus,  from  pecten,  genit.  pectinit  =  a  comb  ; 
Fr.  pectine.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  re- 
sembling the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  A  curious  pectinated  work."— Dfrham  .•  PJiytico- 
Theolon,  bk.  1'.,  ch.  U. 

2.  Interlaced  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  To  sit  cross-legged  or  with  our  Rustnpectinattd  U 
accounted  Wd "— Brownt :  Pulfitr  Krruurt,  bk.  V., 
ch.  xzl. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  [COHB-SHAPED]. 

2.  Zool. :  Comb-like.    Used  of  the  gills  of 
certain  Gaateropods.    [PECTINIBRANCHIATA.] 

pectinate-muscles,  s.  pi 

Anal. :  Closely  set,  reticulated,  muscular 
bands  in  the  appendices  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  more  particularly  in  the  right  appendix. 
Their  main  use  is  probably  to  prevent  over- 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

pec -tln-at-ed,  a.    [PECTINATE.] 
pectinated-claw,    . 

Ortiith. :  A  claw  with  comb-like  divisions 
on  one  of  its  sides.  It  is  found  in  the  Goat- 
sucker. Its  use  is  not  known. 

pectinated-mineral, «. 

M in.  (PI.) :  Groups  of  crystals  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  comb,  as  in  cockscomb  pyrites, 
a  variety  of  Marcasite  (q.v.). 

pectinated  rhomb,  >. 

Comp.  Anat.  (Pi.):  Definite  groups  of  minute 
pores  or  fissures  penetrating  the  plates  of  the 
calyx  in  many  Cystideans.  (Nicholson.) 

pe'c'-tln-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  pectinate;  -ly.} 
In  a  pectinate  manner ;  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

*  pec-tln-a  -tlon,  t.    [PECTINATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  combing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pectinated ; 
that  which  is  pectinated. 

"  The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was 
an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment."— Brotmt:  Vulgar 
frroun,  ok.  T.,  ch.  ui. 

pec  tin  a-to-,  pref.  [Hod.  Lit.  pectinatm 
=  pectinated.)  Pectinate. 

pectinato  laciniate,  a. 
Bot. :    Pectinate  with  the  divisions,  as  if 
torn,  that  is,  long  and  taper-pointed. 

pec  -tln-a-tor,  i.  [Lat  =  one  who  combs  or 
cards.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontidai,  sub-family 
Ctenodactylinte,  with  one  species,  Pectinator 
spekei,  from  Somali  land.  It  closely  resembles 
the  genus  Ctenodactylus  (q.v.),  but  has  a 
small  additional  molar  in  each  series.  The 
tail  is  bushy  and  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
ears  have  a  small  antitragus. 

pec  tine, «.    [PECTIN.] 

pec-tin   e-al,  a.    [Lat.  pecten,  genit  pectinit 
=  a  comb  ;  'Eng.  adj.  sun*,  -eal.] 
Anal. :  Comb-like, 
pectlneal  muscle,  e. 
Anat. :  One  of  the  internal  femoral  muscles. 

»  pec  tin  I  bran-chi  a -ta,  «.  pi.  [Lat. 
pecten,  genit.  pectini(s)  =  a  comb,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.).J 


Zool. ;  One  of  Cuvier's  orders  of  Gasteropoda. 
With  his  Scuti-,  Cycle-,  and  TubulibranchiaU 
It  makes  up  the  modern  order  Prosobran- 
chiata  (q.v.)  of  Milne-Edwards. 

t  peVtin-I-braA'-chl-ate,  a.  &  *   [  PKcrim- 

BBANCH1ATA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  gills  pectinated  or 
plume-like. 

B.  As  svbst. :  Any  individual  of  Cuvier'i 
lapsed  order  Pectini branchiate. 

pec-tin'-I-dw,  *.  pi.    [Lat.  ptcttn,  genit.  pte 
tin(is)  —  a,  comb;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -u/<p.] 
Zoology': 

1.  The  same  as  OSTREID*. 

2.  Scallops ;  a  family  of  Conchiferons  Mol- 
Inacs,  section  Asiphonida.     Generally  merged 
In  Ostreidte  (q.v.).     Genera:  Pecten,   ilemi- 
pecten,     Hinnites,     Lima,     Spondylus,    Ac. 
(Tote,  Ac.) 

*  pec-tln'-J-form,   a.     [Lat   pecten.   genit. 
pectin(is)  —  a  comb,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.) 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  comb ; 
resembling  a  comb. 

pec  -tln-ite,  *.  [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  pcctinis  = 
a  comb;  Eng.  Buff,  -ite,]  A  fossil  scallop  or 
pecten. 

peV-tls,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  plant,  not  the  modern 
genus,  which  is  named  from  the  teeth  of  the 
pappus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Pec  tides.  Leaves  generally  with  glandular 
dots;  flower-heads  small.  About  thirty  specie* 
are  known,  from  the  hotter  parts  of  America. 

*  pec  tize  ,  f.i.    [Gr.  VJIKT&  (plktos)  =  solid, 
firm ;  Eng.  suit',  -ice.]    To  congeal ;  to  change 
into  a  gelatinous  mass.     (Annandale.) 

pec  -ti-litef  *.  [Gr.  »»JICT<«  (pSctot)  =  con 
structed  of  several  pieces,  and  At'ftoc  (lithot)= 
a  stone  ;  Ger.  pectolith.] 

Afin. ;  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
aggregates  of  acicular  crystals,  or  fibrous  and 
divergent.  Hardness,  6 ;  sp.  gr.  2*68  to  2*78 ; 
lustre,  silky ;  colour,  white  to  gray ;  very 
tough.  Compos. :  silica,  54-2 ;  lime,  33-8 ;  soda, 
9'3 ;  water,  27=100 ;  the  suggested  formula,  the 
water  being  basic,  (|CaO  +  |NaO  -1-  iHO)SiC> 
Found  mostly  in  doleritic  rocks. 

pec'-tor-9l  *  pec  tor-all,  a.  &  A  [Fr. 
pectoral,  from  Lat.  pectoralis=.  pertaining  to 
the  breast ;  pectus,  genit.  pectoris  =  the  breast ; 
Sp.  pectoral;  Ital.  pettorale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast. 

"Th«  peculiar  strength  of  the  pectoral  mo-KlM.'— 
Derham  :  rhytico-TheoIogi/,  bk.  vlL,  cb.  1. 

2.  Suited  for  the  breast ;  adapted  to  relieve 
complaints  of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

"  The  leare*  make  a  good  pectoral  drink."— ffratn- 
ger :  The  Sugar-Cane,  bk.  i.  (Note.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  covering  or  protection  for 
the  breast 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

"  The  twelve  itonei  in  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  priest."— 
ffammond ;  Workt.  Ill  4M. 

(2)  The  morse  worn  by  the 
clergy ;  the  clasp  of  a  cope. 

(3)  The  orphrey  in  front 
of  the  chasuble. 

(4)  The    alb   and    tunic 
which  covered  the  breast 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  pectoral  fin. 

3.  Mfd. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  adapted 
to  cure  or  relieve  complaints  of  the  breast  and 
lungs. 

"  Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectoralt  were  pf»- 
•cribed.  and  he  waa  thereby  relieved."—  Witeman. 
*  4.  Old  Arm. :  The  breastplate  of  a  soldier : 
more  especially  the   extra   defence   for  the 
throat  and  chest  placed  over  the  cuirass  in 
later  times. 

pectoral  arch,  •. 

Anat.  :  The  scapular  arch,  consisting  of  the 
scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle,  connecting 
the  pectoral  limbs. 

pectoral  cross,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  cross  worn  upon  the  breast  by 
bishops,  abbots,  &c. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    as,  os  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pcctoral  fins,  •  pi. 
compar.  Anat. :  (See  extract). 

"The  pectoral  **u  (with  their  osseous  support"!  »re 
the  hotnologuea  ot  the  anterior  limbs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata.  They  are  always  inserted  immediately 
behind  the  gill-openings ;  either  symmetrical,  with  a 
rounded  posterior  margin,  or  asymmetrical,  with  the 
upper  rays  longest  anil  strongest ;  in  MalacopteryKiaiii 
with  adorsal  spine,  tlie  upper  pectoral  ray  is  frequently 
developed  intoa  similar  defensive  weapon."— eunffter. • 
Studt  of  Pithet,  p.  «. 

pectoral  limbs,  s.  pi. 

Anat :  The  arms  or  anterior  extremities. 

pectoral-muscles,  5.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  pectoralis  major  and  pectoral-it 
runor,  two  muscles  of  the  breast. 

pectoral-region,  s. 

AiMt. :  The  region  of  the  breast. 

•  peo-tdr-al-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  pectoral;  -ly.] 
In  a  pectoral  manner;   as   concerning  the 
breast. 

pSc-tor-I-lo'-quI-al,  a.  [Lat.  pectus,  genit. 
ptttoris  =  the  breast,  and  loquor  =  to  speak  ; 
Fr.  pectorilotiue.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  pectoriloquy  (q.v.). 

•  pec-tor-aV-6-o.ulflm,  a.     [Eng.  pectorilo- 
qt,(y);   -ism.]     The   same  as  PECTORILOQUY 
(q.v.). 

•pec-tor-H'-d-qiuotts,  o.  [Eng.  pectorila- 
qu(y);  -ous.]  The  same  as  PECTORILOQUIAL 
(q.v.). 

pjc-tdr-fl'-ft-auy,  s.  [Lat.  pectus,  genit. 
ptctons  =  the  breast,  and  loyuor  =  to  speak ; 
Fr.  pectoriloquie.] 

Med. :  The  sound  of  the  patient's  voice  heard 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  chest.  It  occurs  in  tubercular 
phthisis  when  there  Is  a  large  cavity  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  am- 
phoric resonance. 

pec'  lose,  s.  [Or.  mjurot  (-piktos)  =  stuck  in, 
fixed,  from  irijymvti  (pignumi)  =  to  make  fast.) 
Chm. :  A  substance,  probably  isomeric  with 
cellulose,  existing  in  unripe  fleshy  fruits,  in 
fleshy  roots,  and  in  other  vegetable  organs. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  is 
easily  decomposed,  and  has  not  yet  been 
isolated.  Under  the  influence  of  acids  and 
other  reagents  it  is  changed  into  pectin. 

pectos'ic,  a.  [Eng.  pectos(e);  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  pectose. 

pectoslc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C32H48O31.  Obtained  as  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  pectase  on  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  pectin.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.  The  gelatinous 
amorphous  salts  of  pectosic  acid  are  converted 
into  jtectates  by  an  excess  of  the  base. 

pec  t5s'  tra-ca,  s.  pi.  [Or.  mjicrds  (piktos) 
fixed,  and  itrrpMW  (oitracon)  =  a  shell.] 

Zf>ol. :  In  Huxley's  classification  a  division 
of  the  Entomostraca,  containing  the  Rhizo- 
cephala  and  the  Cirripedia.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  young  are  gene- 
rally free-swimming,  but  become  fixed  when 
mdo.lt*. 

peV-tous,  o.  [PECTOSE.]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  pectose  or  pectin. 

pec  tun'  cu-liis,  >.   [Lat.  =  a  small  scallop.; 

[PiCTEN.) 

Zool.  A  Palasont. ;  A  genus  of  Arcadfe ;  shell 
orbicular,  hinge  with  a  semicircular  row  of 
transverse  teeth.  Distribution  nearly  world- 
wide. Recent  species  fifty-eight ;  fossil  eighty 
from  the  Neocomian  onwards. 

pO-CUl.  S.     (PlCUL.) 

•pBo'-u-late,  w.i.    [Lat.  peculatus,  pa.  par.  o: 
peculor  =  to  appropriate  to  one's   own    use 
from  peculium  =  one's  own  property.]     To 
appropriate  to  one's  own  use  money  or  goods 
entrusted  to  one's  care  ;  to  pilfer,  to  embezzle 
"An  oppressive,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  ra- 
pacious and  peculating  despotism."— Burke:  On  fox' 
Xatt  India  Hill. 

*  pfic'-U-late,  s.  [Fr.  peculat,  from  Lat.  pecu- 
lotus.]'  [PECULATE,  v.]  Peculation,  pilfering 
embezzlement. 

"The  popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  peculate 
with  w  Men  the  nation  has  been  so  much  possessed,  wel 
In  a  great  measure  dissipated."— Burnet :  Own  Time. 


>ec-u-la'-tlon,  3.    [PECULATE.]    The  act  of 
peculating  or  appropriating  to  one's  own  use 
money  or  goods  entrusted  to  one's  care ;  em- 
bezzlement, pilfering,  stealing,  theft. 
"  Peculation,  sale 

"  Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
fly  forgery.  Cowper  :  Tatk,  li.  «8. 

pSo'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  peculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  jiectttor  =  to  peculate  (q.v.).]  One  who 
peculates. 

'•  Peeulatori  of  the  public  gold. 

Camper :  Talk.  L  73*. 

pe-cu  -U-ar. "  pe-ou-Ii-er.  a.  &  i.  .[0.  Fr. 

peculiar,  from  Lat.  peculiaris  =  pertaining  to 
property,  one's  own,  from  peculium  =  private 
property;  Sp.  peculiar  ;  Ital.  peculiare.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  One's  own  ;  belonging  to  one  with  ex- 
clusion   of    others;    private,    not    general; 
personal. 

"Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky.' 

Cooper :  Hope,  4U. 

*2.  Particular,  individual,  single. 

"  One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest."      Jlillon  :  P.  L..  xiL  11L 

3.  Special,  especial,  particular;  above  all 
others. 

"Made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care." 

Pitt:  rUa:  Art  of  Poetry,  11. 

4.  Unusual,  singular,  striking,  noticeable, 
strange,  out.  of  the  common :   as.  There  is 
something  peculiar  about  him. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Exclusive  property  or 
right ;  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one. 

"  Revenge  Is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  impower  even  the 
best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it,"— South: 
Sermon*. 

2.  Canon   Law:   A    particular    parish    or 
church,  having  jurisdiction  within  itself,  and 
exempt  from  that  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop's 
court.     Peculiars  are  divided  into  royal  (as 
chapels  royal),  of  which  the  king  is  ordinary, 
and  peculiars  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
chapters,  prebendaries,  &c. 

If  Court  of  Peculiars : 

Canon  Law:  A  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
parishes  dispersed  throughout  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  midst  of  other  dioceses, 
which  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction, and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  alone. 

Peculiar  people,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  Protestant  sect  of  recent 
origin,  found  mostly  in  Kent,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  counties  round  London.  They 
recognise  no  sacraments  or  creeds,  and  claim 
to  be  the  real  exemplars  of  true  and  undefiled 
religion.  They  accept  the  exhortation  of  St. 
James  (v.  14, 15)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and 
this  has  more  than  once  led  to  a  verdict  ol 
manslaughter  being  returned  against  some  of 
their  memhers  by  a  coroner's  jury.  (McClin- 
lock  (t  Strong.)  the  name  apparently  has  re- 
ference to  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  [TUNKER.] 

pS-cu-lI-ar'-i-t?,  *pe-cu-ll-ar-l-tie,  ». 

[Eng.  peculiar ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar 
individuality. 

*  2.  Exclusive  possession,  right,  or  owner- 
ship. 

"What  need  we  to  disclaim  all  peculiarity  in 
goods  ?  "— Bp.  Ball :  ep.  it.,  dec.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  particular  person  or  thing ;  a  character 
istic. 

"To  be  prayed  unto  Is,  and  for  ever  will  be  one  o 
his  incommunicable  peculiaritiet.*— Sharp  •  Vermont 
vol.  IT.,  ser.  '.'. 

*  pS-cu'-U-ar-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  peculiar;  -ize. 
To  make  peculiar ;  to  set  apart ;  to  appro 
priate. 

pe-cu'-ll-ar-ay,  adv.    (Eng.  peculiar  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Particularly,  especially,  exclusively. 

"  A  sort  of  composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry. 
—Pope:  Homer;  Iliad.  fPzttJl 

2.  In  a  peculiar,  unusual,  or  strange  manner 
strangely. 

•pS-CU'-ll-ar-ness,  ».  [Eng.  peculiar 
-ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiai 
appropriate,  or  set  apart. 

"The  pentliarnett  of  the  place  appointed  for  th 
same."— Hede  :  Ree.  of  God't  Haute,  p.  S. 

2.  Peculiarity,  strangeness. 


pe  cu'-U-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Private  property  ;  savings. 

2.  Rom.  Law :  Savings  or  money  allowed  W 
be  retained  by  a  slave  or  child  as  his  or  hei 
private  property. 

pe  cu  m  al,    '  pe  cu  nl  all,  a.     [Lat. 

pecunialis,  from  pecunia  =  money,  from  pecvu 
=  cattle;  Sansc.  pac/u.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money ;  pecuniary. 

"  Ther  might  astest  hem  no  pecitnian  psine." 

Chaucer  :  O.  T.,  «,•«. 

S-ou'-nl-ar-i-iy.odi).  [Eng.  pecuniar?; -Jy.J 
In  a  pecuniary  manner ;  as  regards  money. 

•S-cu'-isi-ar-y,  a.  [Fr.  picuniaire,  from  Lat. 
pecuniarius,  from  pecunia  =  money ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  pecuniario.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  money  or  money 

matters. 

"  To  relieve  the  pecuniary  want*  of  all  literary  and 
scientific  persons.  —  CaueU't  Technical  Educator, 
pt  XL,  p.  327 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

"  My  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such 
as  no  hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  possibly  a- 
ciie.'—Burk? :  A  Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord. 

pecuniary-causes,  s.  pi 

Law :  Causes  arising  either  from  the  with- 
holding of  ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the  doing  or 
neglecting  to  do  some  act  relating  to  tha 
church,  whereby  the  plaintiff  suffers  damage, 
towards  satisfying  which  he  is  permitted  to 
institute  a  suit  in  the  spiritual  court. 

pecuniary-legacy,  a.  A  testamentary 
gift  of  money. 

*  pe-cu'-nl-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ptcuniosus,  from 
pecunia  =  money ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  pecu- 
nioso;  Fr.  pecunieux.]  Full  of  or  abounding 
in  money  ;  rich,  wealthy. 

ped,s.   [PAD  (2),..] 

1.  A  small  packsaddle  ;  a  pannier. 

"  A  pannel  and  wauty,  packsaddle  and  ped." 

Tuner :  five  Hundred  Potnlt. 

2.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

"  A  bask  Is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  cany 
fish." — Spenter.  Shepheardt  Calender;  November. 
(Gloss.) 

ped  age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Low  Lat.  peda- 
gium,  from  Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis  —  a  foot ;  Fr. 
peage  ;  Sp.  peage  ;  Ital.  pedaggio.]  A  tax  or 
toll  paid  for  passing  through  any  country,  for 
which  the  passengers  were  entitled  to  safe- 
conduct  and  protection ;  peage. 

p6d-a  gog1  Ic,a.  &s.  [Fl  vidagogique,  from 
Gr.  iruiSa-ywyts-oc  (paidagogikos),  from  n-aioa- 
vuyos  ( paidagogos)  =  a  pedagogue  (q.v.) ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  pedagogico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
pedagogue  ;  suited  for  or  characteristic  of  a 
pedagogue. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  [PEDAGOGICS], 

pSd-a-gSg'-Kc-al,  a.  [Eng.  pedagogic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  PEDAGOGIC  (q.v.). 

"  That  way  forsooth  was  accounted  boyish  and  peda. 
oogical."—  Wood:  AthenaOxon;  Cftittingteorth. 

ped  a  gog'-fcs,  s.  [PEDAGOGIC.]  The  art 
or  science  of  teaching  ;  pedagogy. 

ped  a  gog  Ism,    ped-a-gog  uism,  «. 

[Eng.  pedagogue  ;  -ism.]    The  occupation,  man- 
ners, or  character  of  a  pedagogue. 

"  Ink  doubtless,  rightly  apply'd  with  some  gall  in  It, 
may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter  of  peda0ogultm."~ 
Milton:  Apol.  for  Smecti/mnuut,  J  6. 

ped  -a-gogue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  poedagogui 
=  a  "preceptor,  from  Gr.  iratfia-ywydt  (paida- 
gogos), from  ireui  (pais),  genit.  |iraio«  (paidos) 
=  a  boy,  and  aywyot  (ogogoa)  =  leading  ;  try* 
(ago)  =  to  lead  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pedagogo.] 

*  1.  Class.   Antiq. :    A  slave    who    led  his 
master's  children  to  school,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, &c.,  until  they  became  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.    In  many  cases  the 
pedagogues  acted  also  as  teachers. 

2.  A  teacher  of  young  children ;  a  school- 
master. (Used  generally  in  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule.) 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedaaoffur,  will' 
Ing,  by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation 
ofliis  own  school" — Goldtmith :  The  See,  No.  6. 

*  pSd'-a-gOgue,  v.t.  [Lat.  padagogo,  from 
Gr.  tratSa-yuvcu  (paidagogeo)  =  to  be  a  peda- 
gogue (q.v.).]  To  teach  as  a  pedagogue ;  to 
instruct  superciliously. 

"Wise  Greece  from  them  receiv'd  the  happy  plan. 
And  taught  the  brute  to  pedagwue  the  man." 

Somertile :  To  the  Karl  of  Halifax. 


Mil,  bt»y ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thlH,  this ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  Senophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tion.  -ston  =  shun ;  -{ion,    gion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlouc,  -sious--  onus,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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pedagogy— pedestal 


[Fr.  pMoftvgte,  from  Or. 

**»ji"\  fit'H)  trotAaywyo? 
(paidagiigos)  =  a  pedagogue  (q.v.);  8p*  &  lla'- 
jierfrt0o$ria.]  Tlie  art  or  occupation  of  a  peda- 
gogue ;  pedagoginm, 

"  He  [Thomas  Hornr]  wjw,  for  his  merits  ami  excel- 
lent  faculty  that  hti  hail  In  }>*->ttinngy,  prcferrd  to  be 
muter  of  the  school  at  Eatuu."—  Wood  :  Athtrux  Oxen., 


pcd  al,  »  ped  all,  a.  &  *•  f  f*t.  perfn/w  =  (1) 
pertaining  to  the  foot,  (2)  belonging  to  a  font* 
measure,  from  JIM,  genit.  pfdis  =  a  foot  ;  t'r. 
pAlife  ;  8p.  Twiol  ;  Hal.  petiole  =  a  pedaL] 

A.  As  uljtctive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  foot. 
K  Used  in  Zoology  spec,  in  connection  with 
tin'  loot  of  a  mollusc. 
2.  Af'ino:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pedal. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I  Ord.  Lanfl.  ,*  A  projecting  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  or  pressed 
down  with  the  foot  ;  a  treadle  :  as,  the  pedal 
of  a  bicycle. 

II,  tfiwic.: 

1.  In  mnsicat  Instruments,  a  part  acted  on 
by  the  feet.    (1)  On  the  pianoforte  there  are 
usually  two  i«edals,  one  of  which  enables  the 
performer  to  play  only  on  one  string,  the 
other  to  remove  the  dampers.     (2)  On  the 
organ  there  are  combination  pedals,  which 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  registers,  and  a 
swell  pedal,  by  which  the  swell  shatters  are 
opened  and  closed,  and  (3)  a  pedal  clavier  or 
keylmard,  on  which  the  feet  play.    (4)  On  the 
harp  there  are  pedals,  each  of  which  has  the 
power  of  flattening,  sharjivning,   or  making 
natural,  one  note  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  instrument. 

2.  A  fixed  or  stationary  I*SB  ;  a  pednl-lwiss, 
pedal-note,  or  pedal-point,  over  which  various 
harmonies  or  contrapuntal  devices  are  con- 
structed ;  they  chiefly  occur  in  Fugues. 

pedal-bass,  s.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.] 

pedal  -coupler,  9. 

Jl/ujic:  An  accessory  stop  of  an  organ,  by 
means  of  which  the  pedal-keys  are  enabled  to 
draw  down  the  keys  of  a  manual. 

pedal-key,  *.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  1  (3).] 
pedal-note,  *.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.) 

pedal-organ,  s. 

Mu.-iic:  That  part  of  an  organ  which  Is 
played  by  foot-keys. 

pedal-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Music  :  The  pipes  in  an  organ  acted  upon  by 
the  pedals. 

pedal-point,  t.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.] 

p€d   al,  r.i.  &  t.     [PEDAL,  «.] 

Music:  To  play  with  the  feet  upon  a  key- 

board. 

pe  -da'-lg-a,   s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  pedal(ium); 
Lut.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -fca.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Pedaliacete  (q.v.). 

pe*  dal  I-a'-ce'-»,  &  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  jxdali- 
(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pt.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Pedaliads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exngens,  alliance  Bi^noniales,  Soft  herbs 
with  a  heavy  smell  ;  glandular  hairs,  or  ves- 
icles in  fours;  no  stipules;  flowers  axillary, 
often  with  conspicuous  bracts  ;  calyx  in  five 
pieces  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  the  limb  bila- 
biate ;  a  hypogynous  disk.  Stamens  four, 
didynamous,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth; 
ovary  of  two  carpellary  leaves,  anterior  and 
posterior  with  respect  to  the  axis;  one-celled, 
or  with  four  to  six  spnrions  cells.  Fruit  dru- 
paceous or  capaular  ;  two  to  six  celled,  with 
many  seeds  when  two-celled,  and  few  when 
many-celled.  Found  in  Africaand  the  tropics. 
Tribes  Pedalese  and  Sesamese.  Known  genera 
fourteen,  species  twenty-five.  (LindleyJ 

pe  da  II  -ad.  «.  [Mod,  Lat  pedal(ium); 
Bug.  snfT.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  Pedaliaceae 
(q.v.) 

•  p£-da-ll  an.  a.  [Lat.  pedalb,  from  pest 
genit.  p*ftt=tbe  foot,]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  the  foot,  or  to  a  metrical  foot  ;  pedaL 

pe-dal'-i-on  (1),  *.    [Gr. 


Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Floscu- 


larf'lje.     There  are  median  appendages  pro. 

cee«lin<j  from  both  the  ventral  [and  tin- 

site  faces  of  the  body,  as  well  as  lateral  ap- 

pendages. 

"  PtdfiUtm.  with  Ito  Jointed  setose  appendage*,  and 
ciirinu*  likene«  to  mint-  nHit[>lius  eunaltioni  of  tli« 
lower  Cni-Mcca.  miygi-sts  tlmt  connect  MIR  lmkn  m 
Una  *hrfi.-tiL.ii  may  yet  be  iuuiuL"—  tiualey:  Anal, 
ttnfft,  Anim.,  |>.  1W. 

pe-dal'-i-dn  (2),  *.    [PEDAL.] 

Music  :  A  set  of  pedtits  acting  upon  strings. 
pro<lucing  notes  of  u  deep  pitch,  so  bonstrueUn 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  used  with  a  piano- 
forte. 

*  pS-dal'-I-ty,  «.  [Lat.  ptdaU*  -  pedal  (q.v.).] 

Measurement  by  paces.    (Ash.) 

pe  da'-U-um.  *.  [Lat.  pedalion  =  a  plant, 
not  of  the  modern  genus.] 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pedaliaceae  (q.v.). 
Only  known  species  Petialium  murex;  found 
in  Kattiwar,  Guzerat  and  Madras,  especially 
near  the  sea.  Its  fresh  leaf,  agitatt-d  in  water, 
renders  it  mucilaginous.  The  mucilage  is  pre- 
scrilied  by  Indian  doctors  for  dysuria  and  gon- 
orrhoea. The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  used  for 
poultices.  The  fruits  are  demulcent,  diuretic, 
an  ti  spasmodic,  and  aphrodisiac.  The  .juice  is 
a  good  gargle,  and  is  used  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  aphtha-.  (Dymock,  Emerson,  Ac.) 

*  pfinla'-ne'-OUS,   a.      [Lat.    prdaneiu,  from 
pis,  genit.  j*dis  =  &  foot.]     Going  on  foot; 
walking. 

pad'  -ant,  "  pod-ante.  «.     [Fr.,  from  Ital. 
pedante  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pzdunte  ;  ultimate  origin 
doubtful.] 
*  1.  A  schoolmaster,  a  pedagogue. 

"A  Pedant  that  k*em  »  »chool  f  tli1  church  " 

bhakrti*.      Twelfth  fright,  111.  2. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning  ;  one  who  puts  on  an  air  of  learning  ; 
a  pretender  to  superior  knowledge. 

"  However,  UIOM  pedant*  nerer  inad«  an  orator."  — 

Onliltntith  1  Patttt  Learning,  cli.  x  i  it 

pe  dan  -tic,  *  pc-dtn'-tlo-al,  a.  [Eng. 
pedant;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  "or  relating  to 
pedants  or  pedantry;  making  a  vain  display 
of  learning  ;  using  farfetched  words  or  expres- 
sions ;  characterized  by  pedantry. 

"Then  would,  naroofei).  old  GniiU's  halls 
Pedantic  iiuiuttei  full  dlpj.Uy."       Jlyron:  Qranta. 

p8-dan'-tlc-al-l^f  adv.  [Eng.  pedanttcal; 
•ly.]  In  a  pedantic  luauuer  ;  like  a  pedant. 


---.         -        --(  av. 

[Eng.  pedantic;  -ly.]    In  a  pedantic  manner; 
pedantically. 

*  ped  -ant  Ism,  «.    [Eng.  pedant;  -fain.] 

1.  The  office  or  manners  of  a  pedagogue. 

2.  Pedantry. 

*  pod'-ant-ize,  f.C    [Eng.  pedant;  -ize.]    To 
act  the  pedant  ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of 
learning  ;  to  use  pedantic  expressions. 


y,  *.  [Eng.  jvda,nt;  Gr. 
rcu  (kratto)  =  to  rule.]  The  rule  or  sway 
of  a  pedant  or  pedants;  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  ou  mere  book-learning.  (J.  6'. 
Mill.) 

ped'-ant-rj?,  «.     [Fr.  pidanterie.}    [PKDANT.] 

1.  The   manners,   acts,   or  character  of  a 
pedant  ;  a  vain  display  of  learning  ;  habitual 
use  of  pedantic  expressions. 

"  Pedantry  U  all  that  «chools  impart, 
But  tx  Terns  teach  the  knowledge  <>f  the  hwirt." 
Cotaper  ;  Tirocinium,  Sl2. 

2.  Obstinate  adherence  or  addiction  to  the 
forms  of  a  particular  profession,  or  of  some 
particular  line  oflife. 

*  ped'-ant-^,  s.    [Eng.  pedant  ;  -y.]    Pedants 
collectively  ;  a  pedant. 

"  The  Pedanty  or  household  school-ouut«r.*—  Lcn- 
nurd  :  Of  Wiid-im*.  bit.  L,  c 


*  pc  dar'-I-an,  ».    [Lat.  pedarftw,  from  pest 
genit.  pedis  =  a  foot] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  Roman  senator  who  gave  a 
silent  vote,  that  is  by  walking  over  to  the  sHe 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  party  with 
whom  he  wished  to  vote. 

*  ped'-ar-^,  s.    [PKDARIAN.]    A  sandal. 

"  reittirin  for  pilgrim*.  "—  Latimrr  :  Work*,  1.  41. 

pe  da  -ta,  s.  pi.    [Neat  pi.  of  Lat,  pedatits, 
pa.  i»r.  of  pedn  =  to  furnish  with  feet.] 
Zool.  :   In  some  classifications  an  order  of 


Holothuroidea,  which  is  then  marie  a  olass  of 
Echiiioilermata,  the  latter  being  considered  a 
sub-kingdom. 

ped   ate,  a.    [PEDATA.] 

li'tt.  :  Palmate,  excejit  that  tne  two  lateral 
lol*s  are  themselves  divided  into  smaller 
effluents,  the  midribs  of  which  do  not  run 
din-*  tly  to  the  same  point  as  the  rest,  as  the 
leaves  of  Arum,  Dracunculus,  lULleborut  niger 
&c.  (i.iiuiicy.) 

pe-dat-I-.  prtf.    (Ut.  pedatus.l 
Bot.  :  Pi-date. 

pe-dat'-I-tld,  «.  fMod.  Lftt.  i*<1atl1ldu9,  pret. 
pfddti-,  and  flndo  (pret.  Jldi)  —  to  cleave,  to 
split,  to  divide.] 

Bnt.  :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down 
to  hairthe  breadth  of  the  leaf.  (De  CandoUc.) 

pc  dXt'-l  lobed,  a,    [Pref.  ptdati-,  and  Eng. 


Bot.  :  Pedate,  with  the  loh^s  divided  to  an 
uncertain  depth.  (De  Candolle.) 

pj  d  it  I  nerved,    a,     [Pref.  ptdati-,   and 
Eng.  ^nerved.  J 
Bot.  :  Having  th^riba  of  a  leaf  pedate. 

pS-dat-i-part'-ito,  a.  [Pref.  pedati-,  and 
Eng.  nerved.} 

Bot.  :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  beyond 
the  middle  and  the  parenchyma  not  in- 
terrupted. (De  Candolle.) 

pS-datr-I-Sc'ct,  a.  [Pref.  pedatt-.  and  Lai 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of«co  =  to  cut.] 

Bot.  :  Pfdate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down 
tlie  middle  and  the  lubes  interrupted.  (De 
CandolU.) 

ped'-der,  pSd'-dar,  *  ped  -dare,  *  ped- 
dlr,  8.  lEng.  ped  ;  -cr.]  A  pedlar,  a  hawker. 

ped  die,  *  pedle,  v.i.  &  L    [PEDLAB.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hawk  small  wares  about;  to  travel 
about  the  country  retailing  small  wares;  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  pedlar. 

"Tli«  sheriff  was  duly  fined  for  peddling  without  • 
licence."—  £'*"  mbcri  Journal.  July,  IB,  187B,  |>.  293. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self  about  trifles  ;  to  trifle. 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  hawk  about  ;  to  sell  or  re- 

tail In  small  quantities. 

"If*  a  ctar  caM  that  you'v*  b«en  tradlofC  «nd  p»d- 

•nun  B''li.i  ..'  Kluuihy  on  tb«  higliwajr."—  Chamber* 
Journal.  July  18.  1*79.  p.  898. 

ped'-dlor,  s.    [PEDLAR.] 

*  p5d'-dler,  v.t.     [PEDDLKR,  «.]     To  hawk 
about. 

"Wbjr  pedtiter'it  tliou  thu»  thy  tnntef"  —  Brome. 
from  a  Friend  to  the  Aul'tor. 

*  pSd'-dler-^,  s.    [PEDLARY.! 

p5d   dling,  a.    [PEDDLE.]    Petty,  trifling,  in- 

significant. 

"T»  prey  upon  the  mUerahla  remains  of  a  peddling 
oommerce."—  Burlce  :  On  a  /tegricide  Peace,  let.  *. 

*  ped'-er-ast,  *.      [Fr.   ptderasU,   from   Gr 
iratfiepuirnj*  (  paiderastes),  from    n-ai?   (pais\ 
genit  n-aiSo?  (paidus)  =  a  boy,  and  «paw  (eruo) 
=  to  love.]      One  addicted  to  pederasty  ;  a 
sodomite. 

•pod-er-asf-lc,  a.  [Gr.  mufaMvruirfv 
(paiderastiktjs),  from  irat2epa(rr^f  (paiderastes) 
=  a  pederast  (q.v.).J  Fertainirg  or  relating 
to  pederasty. 

*  ped'-er-&S-tfc  ».     [Fr.  pcdtrastte,  from  Gr. 
irat5*pa<rrt'a  (paiderastia),   from    iraidepuar^s 
(paiderastes)  =  a  pederast  (q.v.).]    The  crime 
against  nature  ;  sodomy. 

*  ped-S-reV-o,    *  pat-S-reVn),  *.      [Sp.. 
from  piedra  (Lat.  petra  ;  Gr.  Wrpoy  (petros)) 
=  a   stone,   from    stones  being  used  as  the 
charge,  before  the  invention  of  balls.]  A  swivel 
gun.    [PATKHEEO.] 

*  p&r-e-scrf  pt,  «.     [Lat.  pes  genit.  pedis  = 
a  foot,  and  Eng.  script  (q.v.).J     Marks  given 
or  made  by  the  feet,  as  in  kicking. 

ped'-oVtal,  *  ped-eB-taU.  s.  [Sp.  pedestal, 
from  ItaL  piedestallo,  from  pied*  (Lat.  pciier*, 
accns.  of  pe.?)  =  a  foot,  and  stalls  —  a  stable,  a 
stall,  from  Ger.  stall  ;  O.  Fr.  pi&Ltal.] 

1.  Arch.  :  An  insulated  luisement  or  support 
for  a  column,  a  statue,  or  a  va«e  ;  the  lower 
member  of  a  pillar,  named  by  the  Greeks 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  nor,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po"t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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sVyiobates  and  atereobates.  In  classical  archi- 
tecture it  consists  of  three  divisions  :  the  base, 
or  foot,  next  the  ground,  the  dado,  forming 
the  main  body,  and  the  cornice,  or  sur-base 
moulding,  at  the  top. 

"Build  him  njwtettal.  snd  say,  ' Stand  there, 
Ami  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.1  " 

C'owper :  Ttuk,  v.  258. 

2.  Mitch.  :  The  standards  of  a  pillow-block, 
holding  the  brasses  in  which  the  shaft  turns. 

3.  Railway ;     A    casting    secured    ta    the 
truck-frame  and  having  vertical  guides  fur  tin1 
journal-boxes  of  the  axles,  which  rise  and  fall 
in  the  pedestals  as  the  springs  collapse  and 
expand. 

pedestal-cover,  s. 

Much. ;  The  cap  of  a  pillow-block,  which  is 
fastened  down  upon  the  pedestals  and  confines 
the  boxes.  [PILLOW-BLOCK.] 

pedestal-table,  s.  A  writing  table  sup- 
ported on  pedestals  containing  drawers. 

•ped-es-tal,  v.t.  [PEDESTAL,  s.]  To  place 
or  set  on  a  pedestal ;  to  support  as  a  pedestal. 

"  80  ntjinds  n  ntfttue,  podestalled  sublime. 
Unly  that  it  umy  wave  the  thunder  oft" 

/.'.  ftruuniiiig  :  Balamtion'i  Adventure. 

*  pS-dSs'-tri-al,  a.    [Lat.  pedester,  p'destris, 
from  pes,  gt  ini  t'jwlj*  — afoot;  Fr.  pedestre;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  peilestre.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  foot  or  feet. 

"*  pS-des  -trl-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pedestrial; 
-ly.]  In  a  pedestrial  manner  ;  on  foot. 

pe-des  -trl  an,  a.  &  s.    [PEDESTRIAL.] 

A.  As  orrfj. ;  Going  on  foot ;  walking ;  per- 
formed on  foot :  as,  a  pedestrian  journey,  a 
pedestrian  competition. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  journeys  on  foot. 

"  PedMtHftn*  are  beholden  to  the  Railway  Company 
for  the  use  of  iU  bridge."—  Century  Mugntine,  Au^'., 
1882.  p.  604. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  races  on  foot  for  a 
wager  or  a  prize. 

J>e-de8'-trJ-an-Jsm(  «.  [Eng.  pedestrian; 
-ism,.}  The  act  or  practice  of  walking;  walk- 
ing or  racing  on  foot ;  the  profession  of  a 
pedesti . :  i  n . 

*  pe  dee   trl-an-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  pedestrian; 
-ize.  |    To  walk  or  travel  on  foot ;  to  practise 
walking. 

*  pS-d6B'-tri-ou«,  a.    [Lat.  pedester  =  pedes- 
trian.)   Going  or  moving  on  foot ;  not  winged. 

"  Hen  conceive  they  never  He  down,  and  enjoy  not 
the  i.onition  of  reat.  ordained  unto  nil  pwtettrioiu 
animals."—  Brown*:  Vulgar  Erruurt,  bk.  tit,  ch.  i. 

*ped-e'-te'n'-tOUS,  a.  [Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis 
=  the  foot ;  tento  —  to  try,  and  Ens.  adj.  sutf. 
-out.]  Trying  with  the  feet;  henc^e,  proceed- 
ing cautiously ;  advancing  tentatively. 

pS-de'-te?, «.  [Gr.  mjSim)?  (ptdetes)  =  a  leaper ; 
«rj5au>  (pedad)  =  to  leap.  J 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to,  and 
more  generally  used  for,  the  genus  called  by 
F.  Cuvier  Helamys  (q.v.). 

pcd  -e-ti'-nce,  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  pedet(es) ;  Lat. 
fern.  |>1.  adj.  suff.  -iwe.\ 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  TMpodidse,  with  the 
single  genus  Pedetes  or  Helamys. 

pSd-I-,  pref.  [Lat.  pes,  gcnit.  jwfts  =  a  foot.] 
O'nm-cted  with  or  resembling  a  foot. 

ped  I-ftt'-rlos,  ».  That  branch  of  medical 
wicnce  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
children. 

ped'-I-oel,  *.  [Fr.  jvdicelle ;  O.  Fr.  perficule, 
frnm  Lat  pediculiim,  ace.  of  pediculws,  dimin. 
of  pe*,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot;  Sp.  pediculo ; 
Ital.  pHlicello.} 

Bot.  (PI), :  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  a 
.      peduncle.    They  bear  the  flowers. 

"The  cauw  of  the  lioldfuif  green  fall  the  « inter] is 
thoclo-e  HIM!  compact  aulwtauce  nf  their  leaves,  aud 
the  /<fdicl«t  of  them."— tin  con :  Jfat.  Sat.,  f  Stf2. 

p€d  I  eel  lar'-i-8B,  s.  pi     [Lat.  pedicelVu*) 
=  a  little  louse,  used  here  =  a  little  foot ;  fern. 
pi.  ,-dj.  suir.  -ariff.] 
Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"The  RfhituKlerwite  ...  are  furnished  with  re- 
markitbk-  urvniiH,  called  pteHret/nria:  which  consist 
when  well-dfVf]o<  rd  of  a  tridactyle  forceps— that  is. 
o(  un*  (urui-fl  of  three  •errata!  anna,  tfatlv  fitting 
together,  and  placed  «>n  the  Miunnit  of  u  flexible  stem 
•HVM  hy  uninlM.  These  forceps  can  sei -e  firmly 
hold  of  any  olijrct.  .  .  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
bwidt-ii  removing  dirt  »f  all  kind*  they  Milwerve  other 
ftmetioflu;  ami  one  of  tlieK«ap!iarriilly  m  defence."— 
:  Ortff.  Xjwcw  (ed.  1*85).  p.  IttL 


ped-!-9e"l-late,  a.  [Eng.  pedicel;  -ate.] 
Having  a  pedicel  ;  supported  by  a  pedicel,  as 
a  flower. 

ped-I  9eUod,  a.  [Eng.  pedicel;  -ed.}  The 
same  as  PEDICELLATE  (q.v.). 

ped-t  9el-lin'-X-d»,  pSd-X-961-Un'^-ce. 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pediceU(u8)—  in  the  sense  of 
a  small  foot  (in  Class.  Lat.  =  a  little  louse)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inida;,  -inere.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  or  sub-order  of  Polyzoa, 
order  Phylaetolsemata.  The  arms  of  the  ten- 
tacular arnh  are  united  at  their  extremities  ; 
the  tentacles  are  soft  and  fleshy. 

pe'd'-J-cle,  *.    [PEDICEL.] 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  portion  of  the  half  of  a 
vertebral  arch.  It  is  ruuuded  and  narrow. 
(Qitain.) 

*  pe-dic'-u-lar,  a.  (Lat.  pedfaularis,  from 
pediculiis  =  a  louse  ;  Fr.  pediculairc.]  Lousy  ; 
having  the  lousy  distemper. 

"Undergoing  penance  .  .     iu  loathsome  pedicular 
form."—  Southey  :  Doctor,  ch.  ccxlL 

pe-dlc-u-lar'-ls,  *.  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
lice,  from  the  idea  that  sheep  feeding  npon  it 
became  thus  affected.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Lousewort  ;  a  genus  of  Enphraslese 
(q.v.).      Herbs  parasitic  upon  roots  ;   calyx 
somewhat  leafy,  inflated,   five  cleft,  or  un- 
equally two  or  three-lobed,  jagged  ;  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  laterally  compressed,  and  the 
lower  one  plane,  three-lobed  ;  stamens  didy- 
namou.s  ;  ovules  many  ;  capsule  compressed, 
two-celled  ;    seeds  angular.     Known  species 
more  than    100,    two    of  which    are  Pedicu~ 
laris  paliistris  and  P.  sylvatica,  the  former  with 
dull  pink,  the  latter  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 
The  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  turn  black  on  drying. 
The  pounded  leaves  of  P.  pectinate,  a  Hima- 
layan species,  are  given  in  hamoptysis. 

2.  Po/rpoftot.  :     The   genus    occurs   in   the 
Pleistocene. 


pe-dic'-ij-late,  a,  &  «. 

A.  As  cuijective  : 

Bot.  :  Having  a  peduncle  or  pedicel. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Pediculati  (q.v.). 

"  Pedirulates  are  found  in  all  te&3."—Gunth*r  :  Study 
of  Fishei,  p.  <6». 

pe-dic-U-la'-ti,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  pediculus 
=  a  little  foot  ;  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthnpterygii  (q.v.). 
Head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  very  large, 
and  without  scales.  The  carpal  bones  are 
prolonged,  forming  a  sort  of  arm,  terminating 
in  the  pectoral;  pseudobranrhi*  generally 
absent.  They  are  universally  distributed. 
The  habits  of  all  are  equally  sluggish  and 
inactive  ;  those  found  near  the  (toast  lie  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  holding  on  with  their 
arm-like  pectnral  fins  by  WH  weed  or  stones, 
between  which  they  are  hidden  ;  those  of 
pelagic  habits  attach  theinHelves  to  floating 
seaweed  or  other  objects,  and  are  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  current.  Chief  genera  :  Lophius, 
Ceratias.  Himantnlophus,  Melauocetus,  Au- 
tennarius,  and  Malthe. 

po-dic-u-la'-tion,    «.     [Lat.    pedwulu*  —  a 
louse.] 

Pathol.  :  A  disease  in  which  the  body  becomes 
covered  with  lice  ;  the  lousy  distemper  ; 
phthiriasis. 

pSd'-I-cule,  ».    [PEDICULATI.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  filament  of  an  anther. 

2.  A  pedicel  (q.v.). 

pcd  i  ca  li  doa,  s.   pi     [Lat   pedicul^a)  ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  ;  The  sole  family  of  the  sub-order 
Pediculina  (q.v.). 

pS-dic-u-li'-na,   s.   pi.     [Lat.   pediculfys)  ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

F.-ntnm.  :  True  Lice  ;  a  sub-order  of  Rhyncota, 
of  which  it  is  the  lowest  type1.  Antennae  five- 
pointed,  mnulh  cnnsisting  of  a  fieshy  sheath  ; 
thorax  small,  segments  indistinct,  abdomen 
oval.  Ko  wings  and  no  metamorphosis, 

[LOURS,   PBDICt  LU3.] 


a.  [Lat  pedicvlosus,  from 
p^liculvs  =  a  i"use.]  Covered  with  lice  ;  lousy, 
pedicular.  (Drkker  :  Satiromistix.) 


pS-dic  -u-ltiB,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Bot. :  [PEDICULB,  1]. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  th»  familj 
Pedieulidae  (q.v.).    [ LOUSE.  1 

ped'  i  cure,  «. 

1.  The  care  of  the  feet,  01  the  cure  of  the 
various  ailments  that  affects  them. 

2.  A  specialist  who  attends  to  the  feet  and 
their  ailments. 

pgd'-I-form,  a.    [Pref.  pedi;  and  Eng,  /onu.] 
Zool. :  Shaped  like  a  foot.    (Gloss,  to  Owen't 
Anat.  Invertebrate  Animals.) 

*  pe-dig'-er-ous,  o.     [Pref.  pedi- ;  Lat.  ffero 
=  to  carry,  and  Eng.  suflT.  -ous.]    Baring  feet 
or  legs  ;  bearing  feet  or  legs. 

ped'-i-gree,  *ped-e  grec,  "ped-1-grew, 
*pet-e-greu,  5,  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Midin  suggests  Fr.  par  degris  =  by  degrees  or 
steps.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  line  of  ancestors ;  descent 
lineage,  genealogy ;    a  register   or   table   ot 
descent ;  a  genealogical  tree  or  table. 

B.  As  adj. :   Having  a  pedigree ;  of  pure 
descent 

ped-il-an'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  W2tXiw  (pedfZon)  = 
a  sandal,  and  at^o?  (anthns)  =  a  Mower.  So 
called  because  the  involucres  resemble  • 

slipper.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacse.  A  decoction 
of  Pedilantkits  tithymatoides  and  P.  padifotiu* 
(the  Jewbush)  is  given  in  India  in  syphilis 
and  amenorrhoea.  The  root  is  emetic. 

pe  dil  i  dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pedil(ut); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
subtribe  Stenelytra.  The,  fore  feet  in  both 
sexes  are  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest ; 
the  antennae  are  inserted  in  an  ematgination 
of  the  eyes.  There  are  two  British  genera 
and  six  .species. 

pcd'-I  lus,  s.  [Gr.  m8i\ov  (pedilon)  =  a  sandal, 
from  Tre'6*)  (pede)  =  a  fetter.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pedilidte  (q.v.). 

'  pgd'-I-lu-V&  *.  [Pref.  pedi-,  and  luo  =  to 
wash,  to  bathe.]  The  act  of  bathing  the  feet ; 
a  kith  for  the  feet. 

*  pcd -i-mane,  a.    (PKDIMAKX.]    The  same  as 

PEDIMANOUS(q.V.). 

*  pe-dim'-a-iu,  s.  pi    [Pref.  pedi~,  and  Lat 
manus  —  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  A  mammalian  family  or  gronp 
adopted  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  and  Blainville,  nom- 
prehending  those  animals  "  of  which  the  feet, 
having  the  thumb  opposable,  are  thus  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  hand."  (Mayne.) 

*  pc-dim'-a-nous,  a.     [PEDIMANI.]    Belong- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  lapsed  family  or 
group  Pedimani ;  having  the  hallux  opposable. 

pcd  I  ment,  «.    [Etym.  doYibtral ;  probably 

ultimately  from  Lat.  pes,  genit  t>edis  —  a  font. 
Skeatsuggeststhat  the  true  form  is  pedameiit, 
from  L"t.  pedamentnm  =  a  prop  for  support- 
ing weak  trees,  &c.,  from  pedo  =  to  prop,  from 
pu=  a  foot] 

Arch. :  The  triangular  plane  or  surface 
formed  by  the  vertical  termination  of  a  roof 
consisting 
of  two  slop- 
ing sides. 
The  pedi- 
ment is 
bounded  by 
three  cor- 
nices, viz.,  a 
horizontal 
one.lieneath 
it,  forming  its  base,  and  two  sloping  or  raking 
ones,  as  tliey  are  technically  termed.  [TYMPA- 
NUM.] Besides  scnl|.tuie  within  them,  pedi- 
ments are  frequently  surmounted  ;•'  their 
angles  and  apt-x  with  low  pedestals,  upon 
wliich  statuary  is  placed.  In  Italian,  and 
modern  architecture  generally,  the  pediment 
is  employed  as  a  mere  decoration  for  the 
dressings  of  both  doors  and  windows.  Pedi- 
ments are  generally  placed  only  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  floor  of  a  building. 
Window  pediments  are  either  angular  or 
curved  (i.e.,  segments I\  and  both  forms  are 
frequently  introduced  together. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pdtlt,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9*1  in.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-ittaa.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion.  -$ion  -  zhun.    -clouo,    tioua,    sious  =  nhus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  deL 
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ped  I  ment  al,  i.  [Eng.  pediment;  -al.} 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pediment;  resem- 
bling a  pediment. 

p8d  I  o^ce  -tes,  ».  [Or.  w*!ioi>  (p«Hon)  = 
a  plain,  and  oornrijc  (uib'tfs)  =  a  dweller.] 

Ornith  :  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  ;  a  genus  of 
Tetraoninffi,  with  one  species,  Pedicvxtes 
phasianellus,  and  a  variety,  P.  columbianus, 
to  which  specific  distinction  is  sometimes 

gven.  Habitat,  British  North  America,  from 
udson's  Bay  Territory  south  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  west  to  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  They  resemble  the  Pinnated 
Grouse  (q.v.)  in  habit.  Their  plumage  —  white, 
black,  and  brownish  yellow—  harmonizes  with 
the  colour  of  the  soil,  and  is  probably  a  pro- 
tection from  hawks  and  owls.  (Baird, 
Brewer,  ot  Ridgivay.) 

t  Pid-i  palp,  I.   [PEDIPALPI.] 

1.  Zoul.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Pedl- 
palpi  (q.v.). 

2.  Camp.  Aiiat.  :  A  term  employed  by  Leach 
for  that  part  of  the  mouth  which  has  been 
called  exterior  palpus  by  Fabriuius  and  ex- 
terior footjaw  by  Latreille. 

t  ped  I  pal  pi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  peili-,  and  Lat. 
palpi.]  (PALPUS.) 

1.  Zool.  :    An  order  of  Arachnida,  corre- 
•ponding  to  Huxley's  Arthrogastra  (q.v.).    It 
contains  two  families,  Scorpionidee  and  Phry- 
nidae. 

2.  PuheoiU.  :  From  the  Coal-measures  on- 
ward. 

ped  1  pil  pous,  a.  [Eng.  pedipalp  ;  -out.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pepipalpi  ;  resembling 
a  pedipalp. 

t  ped'-I-reme,  ».  [Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis  -  a 
loot,  and  rraiiM  =  an  oar.)  A  crustacean 
using  its  feet  as  oars.  (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

*  pfid  Is   SO-quant,  ».    (Lat.  pediseguvs,  pe- 

dissfquits,  from  pes,  genit.  pedta  =  a  foot,  and 
sequor  =  to  follow.]    A  follower. 

"  Forced  to  offer  up  hi*  blood  and  flesh  to  the  nge  of 
al  the  observant  pedtuequanti  of  the  hooting  goddess 
Diana."—  Toptell:  Four/ootea  Betutt,  p.  186. 

fed    lar,    ped    Icr.    ped    dlcr.    'pod 
lare,  s.     [Eng.  veddl(e)  ;   -er.]      One    who 
travels  about  retailing  small  wares  ;  a  hawker, 
a  travelling  chapman. 

"  Doubtless  the  author  of  this  libel!  wae  some  vaga- 
bond hui-kster  or  pedlar."—  Backluyt  :  V&yaget,  L  tea. 

pedlar's  basket,  s.  Ivy-leaved  snap- 
dragon. 

pedlar's  trench,  >.  Cant  language  ;  any 
unintelligible  jargon. 

•pe'd'-lar-ism.s.  [Eng.  pedlar:  -«m,l  Petty 
dealing  ;  pedlary.  (T.  B,,jwn  :  (forts,  1.  188.) 

•  ped'-lar-ft  *  pSd  -ler-jf,  «.    [Eng.  pedlar; 

•V-] 

1.  Small  wares  hawked  about  by  a  pedlar. 

2.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  pedlar. 

3.  Trifling,  trickery. 

"  Look  with  good  Judgement  into  these  their  deceit- 
ful ptaltrtaS—MMuit  :  Of  Reform.  In  England,  bk.  II. 

•ped  ler-ess,  s.  [Eng.  pedler;  -eis.]  A 
female  pedlar. 

"  Some  foul  sun-burnt  quean,  that  since  the  terrible 
canted  Gypsiime,  and  is  turned  pedlorest."  — 


pgd'-ling,  a.    [PEDDUNO.] 

pe  do  bSp-tism,  «.    [P.EDOBAPTISM.] 

pe-do-bip  -tiat,  «.    IP.EDOBAPTIST.] 

•pSd'-4-man-9&  *.  [Lat  pti,  genit,  pedis 
=  the  foot,  and  Gr.  pairefa  (manteict)  =  pro- 
phecy, divination.!  Divination  by  examination 
of  the  soles  of  the  IL.  „. 

pS-dom'-o-ter,  s.  [Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis  = 
the  foot  ;  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  A  pace- 
measurer  ;  an  instrument  to  count  the  steps. 
8mp"  pedometers,  to  be  worn  on  the  person, 
consist  of  a  train  of  wheels  in  a  small  case, 
and  a  dial  which  registers  the  number  of  im- 
pulses derived  from  a  cord  attached  to  the 
foot  In  this  form  it  becomes  a  register  of  the 
number  of  paces. 

ped  6   met    ric,   pod  o  met  -ric  al,  o. 

[Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot,  and  Eng.  metric, 
metrical.  }  Pertaining  to  or  ascertained  by  a 
pedometer. 


*  ped'  i-mo-tlve,  a.    (Lat  pen,  genit.  pedii 
=  a  foot,  and  Eng.  motive.]    Moved,  driven, 
or  worked  by  the  foot  or  feet  acting  on  a 
pedal,  treddle,  fee. 

*  ped'-o  mo-tor,  ».    [Lat.  pes,  genit.  ;tedis  = 
a  foot,  and  Eng.  motor  (q.v.).]     A  velocipede. 

*  pe-d8t'-r4-pb.y,  s.    [P.EDOTBOPHY.J 

pe-dun'-<sle,s.  [Low  Lat,  pedunculus,  dimin. 
from  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot  ;  In  Class.  Lat 
=  a  louse.) 

L  Sol.  ;  A  Rower-stalk.  Besides  the  flowers, 
It  often  has  bracts,  but  no  true  leaves. 

2.  Zool.  :  (1)  The  stalk  of  any  fixed  animal, 
as  a  barnacle  ;  (2)  The  muscular  process  by 
which  some  Brachiopoda  are  attached. 

IT  Radical  peduncle  : 

Bat.  :  A  term  sometimes  used  of  a  peduncle 
springing  from  a  lateral  bud,  as  in  Plantago 
media. 

po  dun  clod  (oled  as  keld),  a.  (Eng.  pe- 
duncUe);  -ed.]  The  same  as  PEDUNCULATE 
(q.v.). 

p5  dun'-cu-lar,  a.  (Fr.  pcdonmlaire.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  peduncle  ;  growing  from  a 
peduncle. 

pg  dun  en  late,  pe  dun  ou-lat-ed,  a. 

[Kng.  peduncHe)  ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

/•'••'.  :  Having  a  peduncle  ;  growing  from  a 
peduncle  ;  suspended  or  supported  by  a  stalk. 

pedunculated  olrripedes,  >.  pi. 
Zool.  :  The  family  Lepadidm  (q.v.).     (BAR- 

NACLE.) 

pee,  >.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  The  point  of  an  anchor-arm  which 
penetrates  the  ground  ;  the  bill. 

pee,  i'.;.  [Prob.  allied  to  peep  or  peer.]  To 
look  with  one  eye  ;  to  peep. 

pee  -ble.  ».    [PEBBLE.] 

*  peefe,  «.    [PIECE,  <.] 

1.  A  fortified  fabric  or  place,  as  a  castle,  a 
fort. 

"  Hope  of  gayn 

Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they  should  at- 
tayn.*  Spenitr  :  F.Q..  IL  xl.  It, 

2.  A  Ship. 

"  The  wondred  Atgo,  which  In  venturous  ptetx 
First  through  the  Euxius  seas  bore  all  the  nowr  of 
Greece.'  Spenttr:  f.-IJ.,  IL  ill  ti, 

3.  A  cup,  A  drinklng-vesseL 
"peejed,  a.     (Eng.  peece  =  piece;  -ed.]    Im- 

perfect. 

"Her  JMWC*!  pyneons  bene  not  so  In  flight* 

Sinter  :  Slupheard,  Calender  ;  OctottT. 

peed,  a.    [PEE,  v.)    Blind  of  one  eye. 
peek,  ».    [PEAK.] 

peek'-Jf,  a.  [PEAKY.]  A  term  applied  to 
timber  and  trees,  ID  which  the  first  symptoms 
of  decay  are  shown,  (American.) 

peel  (1),  *  pll-l-en,  •  pill  •  en.  •  pill,  *  pyll, 

v.t.  ot  i,     [Fr.   peler  =  to  pill  or  peel,   from 
Lat.  pellis  =  a  skin  ;  Sp.  pelar  ;  Ital.  pelare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  strip  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  off;  to 
bark,  to  flay  ;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  pulling 
off  the  skin  ;  to  decorticate,  to  pare. 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  peeTd  me  certain  wands." 
Sfmkeip.  :  Merchant  of  Temce,  L  a 

2.  To  strip  or  pull  off;  to  remove  by  strip- 
ping. 

"  The  bark  petfd  from  the  lofty  pine." 

Skatttp.  :  Sape  of  Lucrtot,  1.U7. 

*  3.  To  strip  in  any  way.    [Cf.  PEEL  (2),  r.] 
"  Whrther  Its  territory  had  a  little  more  or  a  little 

leas  pc-'ed  from  its  surface."—  Burlu:  On  a  Xffi&tU 

Pence,  let.  L 

4.  To  take  off.    (.Slang.) 

"I  got  Into  bed.  and  under  cover  peeled  off,  one  by 
one,  those  pieces  of  clothing."—  Field,  April  4.  1886. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  lose  the  skin  or  rind  ;  to  come  off  In 
thin  flakes  :  as,  Bark  peels  off  a  tree. 

2.  To  undress.    (Slang.) 

*  peel  (2X  r.t.     [O.  Fr.  fitter  =  to  pillage.] 
[PILL  (3),  v.]    To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  rob. 

•  Petllitt  their  provinces.-       XUIan  :  P.  S.,  1>.  IX. 

s.    [PEEL  (1),  ».]    The  skin  or  rind  of 
ng  ;  as,  the  peel  of  an  orange. 


peel  (1), 
anythin 


peel-corn, .--.    [HILL-OAT.] 

peel  (2), '  pole,  *  peele.  s.  (Fr.  pelle ;  O.  Fi. 
pale.,  from  Lat  pala  —  a.  spade,  a  shovel,  a 
peel.) 

1.  Baking:  A  wooden  shovel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  by  bakers  In  putting  loaves  into 
and  withdrawing  them  from  the  oven. 

"A  notable  hot  baker  'twits,  when  he  ply'd  the 
peele,"— Sen  Jomon  :  Hartkotomnp  Fair,  111.  1 

2.  Print. :  A  similarly  shaped  Implement 
for  hanging  wet  sheets  of  paper  on  lines  to  dry 

3.  Naut. :  The  wash  of  an  oar. 

peel  (3),  *  pele,  *  pell,  >.  (Welsh  pill  =  * 
tower,  a  fort ;  Manx  p eeley.]  A  fortified  tower , 
a  fortress,  a  fort  They  were  constructed 
generally  of  earth  and  timber,  strengthened 
by  palisades.  Peels  are  frequent  on  the  Scot- 
tish border,  and  were  formerly  used  as  resi- 
dences for  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  septa,  and] 
as  places  of  defence  against  marauder*. 

"The  8van  villages  are  composed  of  Innnmenbta 
little  towers,  like  the  petli  of  the  Northumbrian  bor- 
der.' WuK  Mall  Uauttg.  Jan.  M.  ise*. 

peel-house,  peel-tower,  «.    A  peel. 

peel  (4),  ».  [A  variant  of  peer,  s.]  An  equal, 
a  match. 

peel  (5),  «.    [PEAL,  s.) 

peeled,  a.    (Eng.  peel  (1),  v. ;  -ed,] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  the  skin  or  rind  stripped  off. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Bald-headed  ;  shaven. 

•'  Pefffd  priest,  doet  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out.  ?' 
ShaXetp. :  \  Henry  VI.,  I  S. 

'  peeled  nSss,  *  peeld-nesse,  s.  [Kng. 
peeled;  -neas.]  Baldness. 


peel  er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  peel  (1),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  peels,  skins,  strips,  or  flays. 

*  peel'^er  (2),  ».  (Eng.  peel  (2),  v. ;  •«•.]  One 
who  pillages,  plunders,  or  robs ;  a  plunderer, 
a  pillager. 

"Yet  oats  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found. 
Both  ill  to  the  matter  arid  worse  to  the  ground-" 
TitMer:  January 'i  Hutbandrg.  f  51. 

t  peel'  er  (3),  >.  [See  extract.]  A  nickname 
first  applied  to  the  Irish  constabulary,  and, 
afterwards,  for  similar  reasons,  given  also  to 
members  of  the  English  police. 

"  His  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  greatest  service  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  was  the  institution  of  the  regular  Irish  con- 
stabulary, nicknamed  after  him  ' feelfn.'"—  Kiicyc. 
aV*.(<d.  9th),  xvlll.  163. 

peel  ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [PEEL  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  the  skin,  rind,  or 
bark  off. 

2.  That  which  is  peeled  or  stripped  off ;  a 
peel. 

peeling-Iron,  s.  The  same  as  BABKINO- 
IBOS  (q.v.) 

Peel'-ltes,  «.  pi.  [Named  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  born  Feb.  5,  1788,  Prime  Minister  in 
1834  and  1841,  died  July  2, 1850.] 

Hist. :  The  party  which  adhered  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  was  deserted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservatives  on  account  of  his 
having  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  June  26, 
1846.  The  most  distinguished  ultimately  was 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone ;  others  were  Sir  James  Graham,  Sidney 
(afterwards  Lord)  Herbert,  &c.  They  all  tended 
more  or  less  in  a  Liberal  direction,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

"The  PffHttt  and  the  Protectionists  were  divided 
like  the  Liberals  and  the  PameUites  now."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  7,  1SS&,  p.  4. 

peen,  s.  [Gcr.  pinne.]  The  sharp  point  of  a 
mason's  hammer.  Also  written  pane  or  piend. 

peenge,  v.l.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dnt  pijn 
=  pain  ;  pijnigen  =  to  torture.)  To  whine,  to 
complain.  (Scotch.) 

"  That  useless  peenging  thing  o'  a  lassie  there  at  El. 
languwan."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  eh.  xxxlx. 

peep(l),  *  pip-en,  v.i.  (O.  Fr.  pepter=to 
peep;  Fr.  piper  =  to  whistle  or  chirp,  as  a 
bird,  from  Lat.  pipo,  pipio  =  to  peep,  to  chirp ; 
cf.  Gr.  irijri'fw,  irnnrifio  (pipizd,  pippizG)  =  to 
chirp.)  To  cry  or  chirp  as  a  chicken  or  young 
bird  ;  to  cheep,  to  chirp,  to  pule. 

"  As  one  gatliereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  T  gathered 
all  the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wlug. 
or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped."— Itttiah  L  14. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  lew. 


peep— peganite 
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peep  (2),  *  peepe,  v.i.  &  t.     (0.  Fr.  pipsr; 
Pah.  pippe  —  to  shoot  out.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 

L  To  make  the  first  appearance  ;  to  begin 
to  appear  ;  to  begin  to  show  or  become  risible. 

"  A  stri  pllug  [oftk]  firat,  Just  p«tp'd  above  the  ground." 
Lloyd  :  To  Rev.  Mcllanbur'j. 

2.  To  look  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ; 
to  pry  ;  to  look  narrowly  or  slyly. 

*  Why  pry'st  tbon  through  my  window  ?   Leave  thy 

/'••••piii;f."  Slt'ilftp.  :  Rape  of  iMffrte*,  l.Ob'j. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  visible  slyly  or  care- 
fully ;  to  show. 

"  There  Is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  p«p'out  hts!l)eaiL" 
Renrg  I  F.,  L  8. 


peep 
a  chi 


(IX  ••    [PEEP0),  p.)   The  cry  or  chirp  of 
a  chicken  ;  a  chirping. 

peep  (2),  s.    [PEEP,  T.] 

1.  The  first  appearance. 

2.  A  look  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ; 
•  sly  look. 

"With  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  wheil  he  can  no  more." 

Covptr  :  Talk,  IT.  Tit. 

peep-bo,  *.    A  child's  game  ;  bo-peep. 

peep-hole,  pooping  hole,  >.  A  hole 
or  crevice  through  which  one  may  look  or  peep 
without  being  discovered. 

in  hi*  crest"     Prior:  Alma,  U.  1M. 


Feep-o'-day-boys,  s.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1784,  from  their 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  loyal  Irish  in  search 
of  arms  at  early  dawn. 

peep-show,  >.  A  small  show  of  pictures 
wjc  weil  through  a  small  hole  or  opening  fitted 
with  a  magnifying  lens. 

peip'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  peep  (1),  v.  ;  -«•.]  A 
chicken  which  has  just  broken  out  of  the 
shell. 

peep  er  (2),  •.    [Eng.  peep  (2),  v.  ;  -«r.J 
L  One  who  peeps  or  pries. 

"  What  wonld  I  not  give  for  a  peefei'i  place  at  the 
meeting?"  —  Killcyrew  :  Parion't  Wedding*  v.  3. 

2.  The  eye.    (Slang.) 

"They  should  wait  to  let  the  Inmates  close  their 
peeftert."—/l<atle  :  ffever  too  Lot*  to  Mend,  cb.  zlviii. 

peep  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [PEEP  (2),  v.] 
peeping-hole,  ».    [PEEP-HOLE.] 

pee  pill,  pip'-pul,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  peppul.] 
(See  def.) 

pccpul  tree,  s. 

£ot.,  itc.  :  Picas  religiosa,  a  tree  deemed 
aacred  by  the  Hindoos,  because  Vishnoo  is 
said  to  have  been  born  under  its  branches. 
It  is,  therefore,  planted  near  temples  and 
houses.  If,  however,  it  once  establish  itself 
in  a  crevice  of  an  old  wall,  it  sends  a  branch 
through  the  aperture,  which,  increasing  in 
thickness,  splits  the  wall  and  brings  it  down. 
The  leaves  of  the  peejml  are  heart-shaped  and 
pointed  at  the  apex.  The  first  stalks  are 
long  and  slender,  causing  the  leaves  to 
tremble  like  those  of  an  aspen.  Silkworms 
can  be  fed  on  its  leaves,  which,  moreover,  are 
used  by  the  Arabs  for  tanning. 

peer,  *  pere,  *  per,  s.    [O.  Fr.  per,  pecr(Fr. 
"air),  from  Lat.  parem,  accus.  of  par  =;  equal  ; 
IP.  par  —  equal,  a  peer  ;  Itiil.  pare,  pari  = 
like  ;  pari  =  a  peer.)  •  [P*E.] 
1.  One  of  the  same  rank,  standing,  qualities, 
or  character  ;  an  equal,  a  mate. 

"  Their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  alt  bis  peeri.  J/Uton  :  P.  L,  L  618. 

z.  An  equal,  a  match. 

"  Such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  formed  her  pear." 

ScoM  :  Kokeby.  T.  88. 

3.  A  companion,  a  fellow,  an  associate. 

"I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  pfert." 

Wordtworth:  To  a  Bigttland  Girl, 

4.  A  member  of  the  nobility  ;  a  nobleman. 

H  Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer  The  younger 
•on  of  a  ixer  was  but  a  gentleman."—  Jfocaulaf  :  Hut. 
Sng.,  ch.  L 

f  •  (1)  Peers  of  fees: 

Law  :  Vassals  or  tenants  of  the  same  lord, 
who  are  obliged  to  serve  and  attend  him  in  his 
court,  being  equal  in  function. 

(2)  House  of  Peers  :  The  House  of  Lords. 

[LORD  (1),  s.,  1.] 

(8)  The  Peers  :  The  House  of  Lords. 

*  peer  (1),  r.t  &  t.    [PEER,  s.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  make  equal  ;  to  match. 


B,  Intrans.  :  To  contrive  to  be  equal. 

*•  He  woude  have  peeryd  with  God  of  Itlyn." 

MS.  C"»t'il>.,  VI.  i  i-  38.  fo.  15. 

(2),  *  pere,  v.i.  [An  abbreviation  of 
--id.  Eng.  aperen  =  appear  ;  Fr.  pnroir.]  To 
appear ;  to  come  in  sight ;  to  become  visible. 

"  Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave." 

Snakesp. .'  I'enttt  A  Adontt,  86. 

peer  (3),  v.i.    [Low  Ger.  plrett,  pliren,  pltiren.] 
To  peep,  to  pry ;  to  look  narrowly. 

"  And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peert  out  into  the  night." 

tonafeUotv :  TVrtioM. 

peer,  a.    [POOR.] 

peer* -age  (age  as  ig),  >.     (Eng.  peer,  s. ; 
•age.] 

1.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer  or  noble- 
man. 

"Lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  .  .  . 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  pierage."— Rlackttone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  27. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  peers  collectively  ;  the 
nobility. 

"  Convoke  the  peerage,  and  the  god»  attest." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyaey  I.  855. 

3.  A  bcK>k  containing  particulars  of  the  titles, 
families,  services,  &c.,  of  the  nobility. 


"  Arthur  Collins  whose  peerage  la  so  eagerly  sought 
utter  by  bookworms  and  genealogist*." — Daily  Tele- 
ffraph,  Sept.  M,  1SS6. 


IF  For  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
see  House  of  Lords.  Towards  the  end  of  1884 
the  Scottish  peerage  consisted  of  eight  dukes, 
four  marquises,  forty-three  earls,  one  countess 
in  her  own  right,  five  viscounts,  twenty-five 
barons,  and  one  baroness  ;  that  of  Ireland  of 
two  dukes,  eleven  marquises,  sixty-four  earls, 
thirty-seven  viscounts,  and  sixty-four  barons. 

*  peer'  dom,  s.    [Eng.  peer,  s. ;  -dom.] 

1.  The  dignity  or  state  of  a  peer ;  peerage. 

2.  A  lordship. 

"  The  ConiW  contains  twelve  peerdomt  and  ai  many 
baronies."— Archtevloffia,  111.  200. 

peer'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  peer,  s. ;  -ess.]  The  wife 
of  a  peer ;  a  woman  ennobled  by  descent,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage.  Ladies  may  in  certain  cases 
be  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  by  creation, 
or  by  inheritance  of  baronies  which  descend 
to  heirs  general. 

"  At  to  ptereties,  there  was  no  precedent  for  their 
trial,"— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

peer'  ie,  peeV-y,  a.  [Eng.  peer,  v. ;  -M.  -y.] 
Sharp-looking,  curious,  suspicious. 

"Yon  are  BO  shy  andpe*ry." — Fielding:  A  melta,  bk. 
It,  ch.  ix. 

*peei"-ishf  a.  [Eng.  peer,  s. ;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  peer. 

"  Made  a  peerith  example  of." — .forth:  Fxamen,  p. 

pcer'-less,  *  pere  less,  a.  [Eng.  peer,  s.  ; 
•less.]  Without  a  peer  or  equal ;  unequalled, 
matchless. 

"Itlsap«*r!«M  kinsman."    Khaketp. :  Macbeth,  I  4. 

peeV-le'ss-iy,*  peere-Iesse  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
peerless;  -ly.]  In  a  peerless  or  matchless 
manner  or  degree, 

"  Not  so  peerelestely  to  bee  doted  on."—  Ben  Jonton : 
Every  Man  out  of  Hit  Humour,  lv.  4. 

peer  less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  peerless;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  peerless  ;  match- 
lessness. 

peer'-y,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  boy's  spin- 
ning top,  set  in  motion  by  the  pull  of  a  string. 
"Mony'a  the  pr?ry  and  the  tap  I  worked  for  him 
langsyne."— Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 

peeV~jk  a.    [PEERIE.] 

*  pees,  *.    [PEACB.] 

pcev  ish,  *  pcv  ech,  *  pev  isch,  "  pev- 
ysh,  *  peyv-esshe,  *  pev-ych,  o.  [Etym. 

doubtful ;  prob.  of  onomatopoetic  origin  ;  cf. 
Lowland  Scotch  peu  —  to  make  a  plaintive 
noise  ;  Dan.  dial,  picsve  =  to  whimper.] 

*  1.  Of  strong  will ;  obstinate,  unbending, 
self-willed,  stubborn. 

-willed  harlotry." 
Shalcetp. :  1  Henry  /P.,  lit  1. 

2.  As  those  who  are  strong-willed  and  un- 
compliant are  constar  i\y  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion trying  to  their  tempers,  the  word  peevish 
came  to  mean  fretful  in  temper  ;  easily  vexed ; 
querulous,  petulant. 

"  To  rook  the  cradle  of  her  pfrvlth  babe." 

Wordsworth  :  gxrurtion,  bk.  vilt 

3.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  discon- 
tent or  frelf tilness  :  as,  a  peevish  answer. 


*  4.  Silly,  childish,  trifling. 

"  To  Mud  such  pvevith  tokeua  to  a  king." 

Shtketp,  :  1  Henry  I'/.,  T.  & 

peev'-fah-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  peevish;  -ly.]    IDA 
peevish  manner;  fretfully,  petulantly. 

"  You  peeolthly  threw  it  to  her."—  Shofetp.  ;  Twelfth 
aight,  11.  S. 

peev'-Ish-ncss,  *  peev-is  nesse,  *  pev- 

ysh-nes,  s.    [Eng.  peevish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peevish. 
strong-willed,  stubborn,  unbending,  or  pertina- 
cious. 


"  In  case  the  Romans,  upon  an  Inbred  previthn 
engrafted  pertiiiacity  of  theirs,  should  not  he 
"—1 


hnett  aut 

,  hear  rea 

•on."—/1.  Borland:  Lify,  p.  1.1&2. 

2.  A  disposition  to  murmur  or  complain  ; 
fretfulness,  querulousness,  petulance. 
"  To  no  perverse  suspicion  b«  gave  way, 
No  languor,  peevithnea,  oor  vain  complaint" 

Wordtworth  :  fxcurtwn,  bk.  fit 

pee'-wit,  *.     [From  the    cry  of  the   bird.) 
[PEWIT.]    Th«  Lapwing  (q.v.). 

*  Pegge,  «.      [Dan.  pig  (pi.  pigge)  =  a 
pike,  a  spike;  Sw.  pigg  —  a.  prick,  a  spike; 
Corn,  peg  =  a  prick;  Welsh  pig=a.  point,  a 
peak  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  peak,  peck,  and  pike.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  wooden  nail  or  pin  on  which  to  hang 
things,  as  coats,  &c. 

2.  A  small  pin  or  pointed  piece  of  wood 
used  in  fastening  boards,  &c.,  together,  mark- 
ing  out  ground,  fastening  the  soles  of  boots 
and  shoes,  ic. 

"  The  pegt  and  nails  in  a  great  building  .  .  .  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together.' 
—  Additon:  Spectator. 

*  3.  A  blow. 

"  Pent  oil  the  stomach  without  number."—  SmoUett  : 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvll. 

4.  A  step,  a  degree. 

"To  seme  papal  authority  to  the  highest  peg."— 
Barrow:  The  Pope'i  Supremacy. 

5.  A  subject  on  which  to  base  a  statement 
or  article  ;  an  excuse. 

"  A  peg  whereon  to  hang  an  account  of  a  hunt  break- 
fant.'1—  Field,  Oct.  IT,  1885. 

IL  Tech,.  :  A  small  round  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  placed  in  a  hole,  or  two  holes,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  turned  round,  and  pierced 
to  receive  that  end  of  a  string  or  wire  which  is 
not  fixed. 

"  You  are  well  tmi'd  now  ;  but  Til  let  down 
The  petfi  that  make  this  music." 

Shatetp.  :  Ofheno,  It  t 

^  To  take  one  down  a  peg,  to  take  one  a  peg 
lower:  To  humiliate,  degrade,  or  depress  a 
person,  [PEG-TANK  A  RD.] 

"  The  brilliant  young  athlete  wanted  taking  down  a 
peg.  "—Literary  World,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

peg-ladder,  s.     A  ladder  with  but  one 

standard,  into  or  through  which  cross-pieces 
are  inserted.    It  is  usually  fixed. 

*  peg-tankard,  s.     A  kind  of  tankard 
in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  held  two 
quarts,  and    was  divided  by  seven  pegs  or 
pins,  one  above  the  other,  into  eight  equal 
portions. 

peg-top,  s. 

1.  A  child's  toy  ;  a  variety  of  top. 

"  We  may  form  the  beat  idea  of  such  a  motion  by 
noticing  a  child's  )teg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright. 
Bertvhcl:  AUronomy  fed.  5th),  |  817. 

2.  (PI.)  :  A  kind  of  trousers  very  wide  at  the 
top,  and  narrowing  towards  the  bottom. 

"  Pegt  opt  and  a  black  bowler  hat"—  ff.  Kinytley: 
Raventhoe,  ch.  Ixvt 

peg,  v.t.  &  i.    [PEG,  *.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  pegs  into;  to  fasten  with  peg»  : 
as,  To  peg  boots  or  shoes. 

2.  To  throw  with  the  hand  :  as,  To  peg  stones. 
(Colloquial.) 

3.  To  confine,  to  restrict,  to  limit;  to  tie 
down. 

B.  Intrans.  .•  To  work  hard  and  diligently. 
(With  away,  at,  or  on.) 

"George  had  up  to  this  time  been  pegging  away 
with  dogged  perseverance."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept. 
14.  1866. 

peg'-an-lte,  s.     [Gr.  miyavov  (peganon)  =  the 
herb  rue  ;  suff.  -lie  (Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  encrustations  of  small  crystals  at  Striegis, 
near  Freiberg,  Saxony.  Hardness,  3  to  3*5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-49  to  2'50  ;  lustre,  greasy  ;  colour, 
slir.ues  of  green  to  green  ish  -white  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  31  '1  ; 
alumina,  45'2  ;  water,  237  =  100;  resulting 
formula,  (A1203)2PO0  +  6HO. 


bSJL  bo*y ;  pmit,  Jo^l ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  ay ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  - tion,    sion  -  shun,     clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.      ble.  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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pe   gan-um,  s.     [Lat.  peganon;  Gr.  miyaw)*- 
(jtft/ancm)  =  rue.] 

.Bot  :  A  genus  of  Zygnphyllew.  Peganwn 
Rurmala,  a  strongly  scented  plant,  with  dense 
foliage,  has  alternate,  sessile,  dotless  leaves, 
white  flowers  with  greenish  veins,  fifteen  sta- 
iiM-ns,  and  capsular  IVuit  with  tbree  valves.  A 
1'iisli,  one  to  three  feet  high,  wild  In  Spain, 
Hungary,  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Cashmere, 
the  Himalayas,  Ac.  In  Turkey  its  seeds  are 
used  as  a  vermifuge  and  a  spice,  also  for  dye- 
ing red.  The  dye  was  imported  Into  England 
from  the  Crimea  till  superseded  by  aniline. 
Native  Indian  doctors  give  the  seeds  as  nar- 
cotics, a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  rheuma- 
tism, &c.,  the  powdered  root  mixed  with  mus- 
tard oil  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair.  It  is 
the  Syrian  rue  of  English  gardens. 

p<5  ga  ae  g.n,  pgg-a-se'-an,  a.  [PEGASUS.] 

1.  Lit.  ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pegasus  ;  swift, 
speedy. 

2.  Fig.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  poetry  ; 
poetical 

pc  gas  i  dae,  s,  pi.     [Lat  pegasfvs);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  Huff,  -idfc.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygif  ;  Its 
natural  affinities  are  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood. but  in  some  of  its  characters  it  re- 
sembles the  Cutaphracti. 

Peg  a  sus,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  n*y«tftx(P2- 

yasos)  ;  Fr.  Pegate.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  Figuratively  ; 

(1)  A  steed,  a  horse.    (Used  In  burlesque.) 

(2)  The  muse  ;  the  poetic  faculty. 

"  Each  n\'»n  hla  laded  Pggattu  apuoe 
And  rhyme  ana  blnuk  maintain  »u  equal 
Baron  :  E.iglit*  Bards  *  ScotcA  AVri 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  Flying  Horse  ;  one  of  the 
twenty     ancient     Northern     constellations, 
bounded  on  the  north   by  Lacerta  and  An- 
dromeda, on  the  south  by  Aquarius,  on  the 
east  by  Pisces,  and  on  the  west  by  Equukus 
and  Delphinus.     It  is  on  the  meridian  in  Sep- 
tember at  rni'lni-lit.    a  Pegasi  is  Mark  ah,  ft 
Pegasi   U    Scheat,   and  y  Pe^asi  Is  Algenib 
(<].\.).    These  with  a  Andromeda  constitute 
til--  great  square  of  Pegasus.    About  thirty 
stars  are  visiMe  within  it  here;  in  the  clearer 
sky  of  the  south  of  Europe  about  a  hundred. 

2.  Class.   Mythol.  :   A    winged  steed  which 
•prang  forth  from  the  neck  of  Medusa  after 
her  head  had  been  severed  by  Perseus  ;  so 
called  because  bom  near  the  sources  (n^W) 
of  Ocean.     As  soon  as  he  was  born  he  new 
upward,  and  fixed  his  abode  on  Mount  Helicon, 
where,  with  a  blow  of  hut  hoofs,  he  produced 
tin-  fuuntain  Hippocrene, 

3.  Ichtky.  :   The  only  genus  of  the  family 
Pegaaidse.     Pectoral   tins   broad,  horizontal, 
long,  composed   of  simple    rays,  sometimes 
spinous.     Upper  |«rt  of  the  inout  produced. 
Four  species  are  known  ;  all  very  small  fishes, 
probably  living  on  sandy  shoal  places  near  the 
coast. 

VSgf-ger.  s.     (Ens.  -peg,  v.  ;  -er.]     One  who 
pegH  or  fastens  with  pejjs. 


ging,  pr.  pan,  a.,  &  «.    [Pro,  v.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  pmrtUip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  peg  or  pegs. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing. 
pegging-awl,  «. 

Shoemaking:    A    stiff    four-aided  awl  tor 
making  holes  to  receive  the  pegs. 

pegging-jack,  s.      An  implement  for 
holding  a  lioot  or  shoe  and  varying  its  position 

while  being  pegged. 

pegging-rammer,  s. 
Founding:  A  pointed  rammer  for  packing 
the  sand  in  moulding. 

pegh»  v.i.    [PECH.J 

•pegm  fa  silent),  "pe'g'-ma,  "pegme,  «. 

(Lat.  pegma,  from  Gr.  mjy^a  (pegna),  from 
inryrvpt  (pignumi)  =  to  fasten.] 

1.  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old 
pageants. 

"In  the  centreor  midst  of  the  jMvrn*.  —BtnJontan: 
Sing  James  t  Entertainment. 


2.  A  speech  spoken  from  a  pegtn.  (Chap- 
man :  Widdowes  Teares,  ii.) 

peg  -ma-tite,  *.  [Gr.  rqyu«  (plgma).  genit. 
mj-yM-aro?  (j#g*iuttos)  =  anything  fastened  to- 
gether ;  stiff,  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol ;  The  same  as  Graphic  Granite  (q.v.). 
Some  petrologists  Include  under  this  name  all 
granites  of  very  large  grain,  which  contain 
cavities  in  which  crystals  of  accessory  mine- 
rals occur  very  abundantly,  such  as  tourma- 
line, topaz,  beryl,  itc. 

peg -mat'- 6  -lite,  *.  [Gr.  virypa  (.ylgma); 
g*Miit.  Tnjy/iaroi  (jwfjmtttcs)  =  a  framework,  and 
AI'&K  (iithos)  =  a  stone  ;  G«  r.  peymatolith.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  orthoclase  felspar  (q.v.). 

pgg'-mln,  *.    [Gr.  wfopa.  (plgma)  =  a  coagu- 

liini ;  -in  (('htm.).] 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  protein-substance,  era- 
tainfng  sulphur,  obtained  by  Thomson  ft. mi 
the  blood  of  men  and  homes,  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  exhausting  the  dried  residue 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

•pey-A-man-9?,  *     [Gr.  mryij  (;«*)  =  a 

fountain,  and  ^atrct'a  (manteia)  =: prophecy, 
divination.]    Divination  by  fountains. 

P*-gU'-+n,  a.  its.    [See def ] 

A.  As  a4j. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Pegu,   In 
Burmah,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Pegu, 

Peh-le-vi,  Peh-la-vi,  Pah'-la-vi,  t. 
[From  PeMav,  a  district  In  Penis.) 

^iMnguagrs :  A  Parnee  sacred  language,  which 
succeeded  the  Zend  and  pm-eded  the  modern 
Persian.  It  was  a  development  of  the  old 
Zend.  The  Zend  A  vesta  waa  translated  into  it. 

"peinct,  v.t.    [PAINT.] 
*peine,  v.t.    [P*iw,  v.) 

*  pelne,  t.     [Fr.,  than  Lat  jxma  =  punlsh- 

uu'iit.J    Penalty,  Buttering,  grief,  tonuent. 

*  peine  forte  et  dnre  [Lat.  pomafortis 
et  dura],  phr. 

Law :  A  penalty  or  punishment  inflicted  on 
those  who,  being  charged  with  felony,  remained 
mute,  and  refused  to  plead.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  statute  S  Edward  I.,  c.  12,  and 
was  vulgarly  called  pressing  to  death,  whence 
there  was  in  Newgate  a  place  called  the  press- 
yard,  where  such  penalty  was  inflicted. 

"To  return  to  the  print  forte  et  dun,  which  WM 
the  English  Judgment  fur  (landing  ututo  ;  U  **•  t>mt 
th«  iiriM.uer  bervtnMittod  to  iiriaou.  and  put  ID  a  l»w 
dark  ch»iiilier.  »ml  tlien  lie  Uid  oil  lu»  bnck  on  the 
ban  floor,  nak«d,  UU!«M  wliere  decency  forbidn :  tlmt 
there  be  placed  upon  hi*  body  M  k-rp»t »  weight  at 
iron  M  h«  could  be**.  Mid  ui«re;  that  he  have  no 
•iKteriiuice,  MT«  i.nly.  on  Uw  flrit  d»y.  tlirse  muneli. 
of  the  wont  bread  :  and.  on  the  aecoti^l  day.  three 
dmught*  of  »tandiii£  wat  r.  tl.at  .houkl  be  neureat  to 
tb«  prinm-duor  ;  and  In  thU  Bttuatton  thla  almuld  l»e 
»lt*nw.te]y  bis  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or.  a*  anciently 
the  judgment  ran.  till  he  anawexed,"— BlacJutone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  IT..  dL  tt. 

"poln  ture,  $.    [O.  Fr.]    [PAINTUBE.] 

pei  r&m'  e-ter.  pi-ram'-e*-ter,  «.  J"Gr. 
irctpa  (peim)  =  a  trial,  an  attempt,  and  Etig. 
meter  (q.v.X]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Macneil  to  indicate  the  amount  of  resistance 
otrered  by  the  surfaces  of  roads  It  is  a 
clumsy  form  of  dynamometer,  being  dragged 
along  on  the  ground.  The  power  required  to 
move  ft  is  indicated  by  a  finger  on  a  dial. 

*p^i  ras'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  w«tpa<7-Ti*o«  (peirasti- 
kos)t  fmm  vtipdot  (ptiraS)=to  try.]  Fitted 
for  or  pertaining  to  trial  or  tenting;  making 
trial  or  test ;  tentative. 

*  pcire,  v.t  &  i.    [A  contract  of  apeire.]   [ AP- 
PAIUE.] 

*  pels  -ant,  a.    (PEisE,  v.]    Heavy,  weighty. 

"  They  did  sujtAine 
Their  p^inmt  weight."      //luteon  .-  Judith.  II  62. 

*  pelse,  *  peeze,  «.    [PEISE,  t?.]    A  weight,  a 
poise. 

"pclse,  "peize,  v.t.     [Fr.  peter  =  to  weigh.  J 
[Poiae.]  To  wei^h,  to  balance,  to  counterpoise. 
"  All  the  wroiiKs  thai  be  therein  could  ky 
M  ijf ht  not  it  t*itc."          Spenter :  P.  V-,  T.  IL  «. 

pelsh'-wa,   pesh'-wa,   peish'-waL,   s. 

[MahratUuj 

Indian  Hist:  Originally  the  prime  minister 
to  the  feudal  sovereign  of  the  M*liratta  con* 


fwli'racy  :  but  one  of  the  Peishwahs,  Balajee, 
acted  "  May(>r  of  the  Palace  "  to  his  sovereign 
Saho,  and,  on  tht-  death  of  the  latter  (A.D. 
1749),  became  virtual  king.  In  May,  1818, 
Baji  Rao,  the  last  Peiahwali,  vanquished  aud 
a  fugitive,  surrendered  to  the  British  on  re- 
ceiving the  promise  of  a  Inrpfi  pension.  He 
died  about  1850.  The  infamous  Nana  Sahib 
claimed  to  be  his  successor,  aud,  disappoint.  -.1 
in  his  ambition,  revenged  himself  iu  1S57  by 
the  massacres  of  Cawupore. 

pcish'  wall  ship,  *.  fMahrntta  ptlshwah 
(Q.V.);  KII.U'.  suir.  -skip.]  Tlie  office  ordignity 
of  the  Peishwah. 

PCX'  tho.  s.  [Gr.  Unfa  (PeitJtS)  —  Persuasion, 
as  a  goddess.) 

^ls(ron,  :  [ASTEROID,  118]. 

*  pe-Jor-a'-tlon,  «.  [L«t.  pejorrttv*,  pa.  par. 
of  pfjoro  =  to  make  worse;  pejor=z  worse.] 
Deterioration. 


tbl 


n  to  th«  plrty,  peace,  and  hononr  of 
—  ffaittlvn  :  Teari  of  the  Church,  |>.  is  i. 


[Lat.  p?jor=  worse.] 

Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  words  which 
depreciate  or  lower  the  sense  ;  thus  poetaster 
is  a  pejorative  of  poet. 

*pe-j6i'-I-t&  t.  [Lat.  pe/or  =  worse.1  Worse 
condition. 

"  Thi>  tx-Jortty  ot  hUitaU."—  J**NW:  Workt,  It  M. 

pe   Ua,  pc  kan  (1),  s.    [PKCAN.] 

pe   kan  (2),  «.    [Native  name.) 

Zoo/.  ;  Mustela  peniuinti,  Pennant's  Marten, 
a  North  Amrric-ait  ajiecieH,  laiv«r  than  those 
found  in  Biitaiu,  being  about  four  feet  long, 
including  the  tall.  Its  face  ig  dng-like;  fur 
brown,  with  white  patches  on  chest  and  ht-lly. 
It  favourite  food  is  said  to  be  the  Canadian 
Porcupine  (Erythizon  dorsatus),  but  it  often 
steals  the  fish  used  to  bait  traps,  whence  it  in 
sometimes  called  the  Fisher. 

*pcke,  v.i.    [PEAK,  v.] 

pfik'-oe,  8.    [Chinese  ==  white  down.]  A  variety 

of  fine  black  tea, 

po  la,  s.  [Native  name  (*).]  Chinese-wax 
(q.v.*). 

*pcl'-age  (age  as  In).  <•     [Fr.,  from  Lai 

vilua  =  hair.]     The  cout  or  covering  of  wild 
beasts,  consisting  of  hair,  fur,  or  wool. 

pS-la'-gi-a,  •.     [Fern,  of  Lat.  pelsigius  ;   Gr. 
irt\<iyios  (pelagio»)  =.  of  or  belonging  to  the  sea.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pela^ida 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Cliidte. 

po  'a'  -^I-an  (1),  a.  [Lat  pelagits  ;  Gr.  irVXa- 
y<K  (pKlagu&)  =  the  sea,  the  ocean.]  Of  or 
prrtammg  to  the  oceau  ;  marine. 

PS-la'  -fel-an  (2),  a.  &  «.  [From  Lat.  Peto- 
pins  ;  Gr.  fleAo-yto?  (Pelafjiot)  =  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  sea  ;  the  rendering,  ft  is  bchVrad, 

of  Lat.  Mariytna,  or  Weluh  Morgan,  from  mar 
3  the  sea.] 

Church  Hist.  A  E<vle*iai*ical  : 

A.  AtatJj.  :  Of  or  belonging  toPelagiu»[B.]. 

B.  As  svbst.  (PI.);  The  followers  of  Pela- 
gtus,  a  monk,  probably  of  \Vel«h  oii^in.  first 
in  high  repute  for  genius,  learning,  and  piety, 
who,  going  to  Rome  al>out  A.I>.  400,  procee<ied, 
some  live  years  later,  to  promulgate  new  views 
regarding  original  sin  (q.v.)an'l  freegrai:i-(q.v.). 
lie  was  the  great  opponent  of  tit.  Au^usliiie, 
but  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  t<  aching 
of  l'i'l  lu-'ius  cannot  be  i-xactly  ascertained  :  (1) 
It  is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  his 
ad  \ft-MarieH  ;  (2)  ho  was  willing  to  adopt  or- 
tii  ><lox  laii'-ua^",  piYivided  he  might  tnttTpret 
it  in  liis  own  fuHhion.    tlunt  (Diet.  Heels,  pp. 
418-20)  enumerates  the  following  as  hit*  chief 
errors  : 

l    Th«  denial  of   original   sin.   and.  at  a  Deoenarj 

ci'n»"i|iKni'e.  it*  reiui»»ii>ii  in  kiptlsm. 

a.   AIM  di-ni  i)  uf  l...   Hi-cess  t>  of  trace, 

:  .  The  n."wrtiiiii  uf  complete  free  will. 

4.  The  |>oB«lh|]ity  of  a  pcrfi-ctly  i»iiilt-a  man. 

6  The  exluteoc*  uf  a  middle  utato  iur  Infanta  drlB| 
nnbn»tl  .-d. 

&.  Ti.irt  ArUm'i  fall  injumi  htnifc'lf  otily.  and  not 
bii  ixjstenty. 

T.  Tlmt  neithir  death  nor  sin  paaaed  upon  all  men 
by  the  fall  uf  Ad  'in. 

His  views  were  shared  by  an  associate  of  his. 
another  monk,  (Mwttaft,  apparently  »n  liish- 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9l£  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cor.,  rnle,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  Irw. 
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man.  Cflestits  wan  condemned  for  heresy 
)n  412  li\  the  Council  or  Carthage,  and  in  415 
uya  synod  at  UIMIIH,  an<l  wus  banished  by  the 
einpeior.  He  was  Hgaiii  eondtuMfld  by  ". 
syii'Ml  at  Rome  in  4:tO.  aud  by  the  Council  or 
Euluasus  in  431.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  died. 
The  <-onti«'vcrsy  went  on  in  a  languishing 
manner  till  the  seveuth  century.  [&JEMI- 

PEI.AOIAN'.) 

"  \\  hi  1st  thp/Wftj/j'in*  neverexititeduftBectsepw.it* 
front  the  <  d.iii-li  Cfttliullo,  nt  wherever  rationiUiMii 
IIM*  infcct«il  tuiy  [trtut  tlie  tJliuri:!..  UutM  FoUwiMil  m 
II.IB  jHitiDf r  ur  later  niipe»reil ;  mid  ttie  tf  rm  Pdatfiaii 
linn  U'.-N  cuiitinu*!  to  ilnoU  *!•*•  which  inii.inu  >• 
tlie  <•  ret*  nf  tlie  Fall,  mill  umliily  mug  ml'}  nnuia 
natural  iii'lHty."— l':Hcyc.  lirlt.  (etl.  »th).  iviil.  473. 

FS-la'-gl-an- Isra,  «.  [Eng.  Pdngtnn,  s. ; 
•  i.-m.]  The  doclriuMS  or  teaching  of  Pelagius 
or  the  Pelagians. 

p«$-lag'-ic,   a.     [IM.    pelogus;    Or.  iw'Aayo? 

(;*•/."/<«)  —  the  sen,  the  ut;ean.]  Of  or  per- 
t. lining  to  the  det'p  sea;  marine;  specif.,  in 
zoology,  applied  to  auimald  which  inhabit  the 
open  ocean. 

TI  Ilu-ckcl  points  out  that  pelagic  medusse, 
many  floating  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
even  oceanic  Hshes  are  often  of  glassy  trans- 
parency. This,  Darwin  thinks  {Descent  of  Man, 
ed.  2nd,  261),  is  a  protection  to  them  against 
pelagic  birds  and  other  enemies. 

pelagic-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Fishes  which  Inhabit  the  surface 
and  uppermost  strata  of  the  open  ocean,  which 
approach  the  shores  only  accidentally,  or 
occasionally  (in  search  of  prey),  or  periodically 
(for  the  purpose  of  Hpawning). 

pelagic  sealing,  phr.  The  killing  of 
seals  in  the  open  ocean  as  distinguished  from 
the  same  act  ou  laud. 

pe-lapr-I  daa,  f  pt     [Mod.  Lat.  pelag(ia); 

L;it.  fern.  pi.  U'lj.  siilf,  -idee.} 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Lucernarida.  They  have 
only  one  polypite,  and  an  umbrella  with 
marginal  tentacles.  It  contains  the  reproduc- 
tive elements. 

peT-a-g!te,  *.  [Lat.  pelag(us)  =  the  sea ; 
waff,  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  name  suggested  by  Church  for  the 
manganese  nodules  dredged  from  a  depth  of 
2,740  fathoms  over  a  considerable  area  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  case  they  should,  on  further 
investigation,  be  accepted  as  a  distinct  mineral 
spocies.  Structure  concretionary,  consisting 
of  concentric  layers,  mostly  possessing  a 
nucliiua  of  hard  red  clay,  but  in  one  case  of 
pumice.  Analyses  showed  a  considerable 
variation  in  composition,  but  they  appear  to 
consist  principally  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  water. 

pe  la  go  no  mer'  tit  dee,  *.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 
pelagojiem£rt(&s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  group  of   Nemerteans,  living   in 
the  ocean.    Body  broad,  gelatinous,  and  flat- 
tened. 

pel  a  gor'-nls,  *.  (Or.  we'.Vryo*  (pefaff<w)  = 
tut)  sea,  and  op?ic  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

PalcGtmt. ;  A  genus  of  Natatorial  Birds,  allied 
to  the  Pelican,  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of 
Europe. 

pel  a  go  saur,  *.  [PELAOOSAURUS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Pelagosaurus  (q.v.). 

pel-a-g&-SaU'-rfis,*.  [Gr.  n-t'Aayos  (pelagos) 
=s  the  sea,  and  o-aupos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palrtont. :  A  cenus  of  Amphicoelian  Croco- 
diles, from  the  Jurassic  series. 

pel  a  go  site,  s.  [After  the  Island  of  Pela- 
gos(a),  Mediterranean  ;  suff.  *ite  (Afiu.).] 

Afire. ;  A  substance,  forming  a  thin  varnish- 
like  incrustation  on  limestone,  dolomite,  and 
other  rocks.  An  analysis  showed  that  it  con- 
sisted of  nearly  92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  various  impurities,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mineral  species. 

pel  -a-mis, «.    [PKLAM vs.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Hydrophidse,  or  8ea 
Snakes,  with  a  single  species,  ranging  from 
HadaguoH  to  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and 
Panama. 

pel  a- my  s,  s.  [Gr.  injAaMih  0£femtu)  =  a 
young  tunny-fish  ;  TrrjAd?  (pelos)  =  mud.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  ScombrIdie(q.T.).  Pint 
dorsal  continuous,  from  seven  to  rine  flnlets 


behind  dorsal  and  anal;  the  scales  of  the 
pectoral  region  form  a  corslet.  Five  species 
are  known,  nf  which  PtUmiys  simki  is  coimnuu 
in  the  Atlantic  und  the  Mediterranean. 

pfil-ar-go-,  pref.  [PEtARGONE.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

pelargo-nitrile,  ». 

Chem.  :  C8M17CNT.  A  liquid  prepared  by 
boiling  a  mixture  of  octyllc  cyanide,  jwtassic 
iodid"',  and  alcohol.  It  boila  at  200°,  and  has 
asp.gr.  of  -81S7at  14*. 

pei-ar'-gon-ato,  s.  [Eng.  jwtor?o«(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  ;  A  salt  of  pelargonic  acid  (q.v.). 
pelargonate   of  ethyl,    s.      [PKLAK- 

GON1C-LTHCU.J 

pel  ar  -gone,  *.  [Eng.  pdarg(onlc)  ;  auff. 
-one.] 

Chem.  :  Ci7HSJO  =  C8H17.CftH]70.  Octyl- 
ftelargyl.  A  solid  crystalline  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  pular- 
gouate.  It  i«  soluble  in  ether,  from  which  it 
is  deposited  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
large  laminta.  It  U  strongly  attacked  by 
fuming  nitric  acid. 

pcl-ar  -gon-ene,  s.  [Eng.peZarsron(ic);  -en«.] 

[NONEME.] 

pel  ar-gon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  pelargonium); 
•tc.]  (Fur  def.  see  compound.) 

pelargonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HigO.j  =Cf4H17.CO.OH.  Nonylic 
acid.  A  fatty  acid  occurring  in  the  volatile 
oil  of  Pelargonium  roseum^  and  readily  pre- 
pared by  distilling  chololdfo  or  oleic  acid  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  solid  below 
12%  boils  at  254°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  be- 
comes yellow  by  keeping.  The  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  sodium  salts  are  crystallineand 
soluble.  Barium  pelargonate,  CigH34Ba"G.|, 
forms  white  scales,  having  a  pearly  lustre, 
slightly,  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

pelargonic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci8H34O3  =  (dsH^-CO^O.  Pelar- 
gouic  pelargonate.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  oxycldoride  on  barium  pelargou- 
ate.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
solidiflea  at  0",  to  a  mass  of  tine  needles,  which 
melts  at  5%  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition. 

pelargonic  ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  C1iH2aO2=  C9B.17(C^QK}0^  Pelar- 
gonate  of  ethyl.  Obtained  by  mixing  pelargyl 
chloride  with  alcohol,  or  by  passing  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pelargonic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
oil,  sp.gr.  0'86,  and  boils  at  216-218'.  Heated 
with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  alcoho)  and 
potassium  pelargonate. 

pelargonic  pelargonate,  *.    [PELAR- 

CIONIC-  ANHYDRIDE.] 

pcl-ar-gd'-ni-um*  «.  [Gr.  mAopyfc  (pelar- 
go$)=  &  stork,  the  bill  of  which  the  capsules 
somewhat  resemble  ;  Ital.  pelargonio  ;  l-'r. 
pelargon.} 

Sot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Geraniacefe  divided 
Into  about  fifteen  sub-genera.  The  calyx  is 
spurred,  the  corolla  generally  with  five,  four, 
or  two  petals,  irregular,  and  the  stamens  ten, 
only  seven  to  four  perfect.  Most  of  the 
species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one 
is  from  the  Canary  Islands,  one  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  few  from  Australia.  Extensively 
cultivated  in  England  for  their  beauty  in 
flower-pots  in  nouses,  in  greenhouses,  and  in 
the  open  air.  The  genus  readily  forms  hybrids, 
which  most  of  the  cultivated  species  arc, 
They  are  popularly  called  Geranium  (q.v.). 

'  Pelargonium  antidysenterium  is  used  among 
the  Namaquas  in  diarrhoea.  The  tubers  of  .-*. 
triste  are  eaten, 

pel-ar-g5p'-sls,  *.  [Gr.  nbapyo*  (pelargos) 
=  a  stork,  and  wi|*  (<5ps)  =  the  face.] 

Ornith.  :  Stork-billed  Kingfishers,  a  genus 
of  AIcedinidsR,  erected  by  Gloger,  but  classed 
by  some  writers  with  Halcyon.  B.  Bowdler 
Bharpe  (Proc,  Zool.  Soc.,  1870,  pp.  61--69)  enu- 
merates and  describes  eight  species,  from  the 
Indian  and  Australian  regions. 


(pelargos)  =  a  atork,  and  pu-yxos 
a  snout.] 


hungchos) 


PaUennt.  ;  \  genus  of  Physostomi,  family 
Hoplopleuridte,  from  the  Chalk  of  Westphalia. 

pel-ar-gyl,  a.    [Eng.  pelarg(onic)  ;  suit  -yl.} 
Chem.  :  (J.,II1:O.    The  hypothetical  radicle 
of  pclargouii;  acid. 

pelargyl  -chloride,  & 

Cheat.  :  Cj)Hi7OiJl.  A  colourless  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  t^entachlortde  on  pelargonitr  acid. 

It  boils  at  '2,'lo\  lias  a  suffocating  od<-ur,  and 
gives  oit'deuse  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pe-l&j'-gi,  S.  pL     [PELA8G1AN.  B.) 

Pe-las'-gi-an,  a.  &  ».  [Lat  Peltisgtis  =  Pe- 
lasgiau  ;  1'tttixyi  =  the  Pelasgians.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pcla*- 
gians  or  Peuugl  ;  Pelaugic. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  One  of  an  an«ieiit  and  widely 
ditlused  prehistoric  tribe  which  was  tJio 
connnon  parent  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
earliest  civilized  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Most 
authors  agree  in  representing  Arcadia  as  one 
of  their  principal  seats,  where  they  long  re- 
mained undisturbed  ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
people  is  lost  in  myth.  Traces  of  them  are 
found  In  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  The  term 
Pclasgi  was  used  by  the  classic  poets  for  Urn 
Greeks  in  general 

FS-las'-sic,  a.    [PELASOIAN.  J    Of  or  pertain- 

ing to  the  Pelasgi  ;  Pulasgiau. 


tribes  spoke  a  langaagnof  the  Aryan 
family,  nllk-d  to  tut  tiaugcrit.  but  ubialiicd  Uielr  lett  r* 
from  the  Phoenicians,  aud  long  wrote  ttieiu  frum  n  .it 
to  left,  as  lu  tiic  land  from  whence  they  w«re  Mftopted.. 
—Knight;  Diet.  <if  Xechaitl<-»,  s.  v.  1'eu. 

Pclasgic  -  architecture,   Pelasgic- 

bllildlngS,  S.      [CvCLOFtAN-ARCUlTEtTUKtlJ, 

Pe'-le,«.    [Native  name.] 

Myth.  :  A  goddess  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
crater  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 

Pele's-halr,  «. 

Min.  :  A  filamentary  variety  of  Obsidian 
(q.v.),  produced  by  t'..u  actioo  of  the  wind 
upon  the  viscid  lava  projected  into  the  air  by 
the.  escape  of  steam,  from  the  surface  of  the 
lava  lake  in  the  ct'ater  of  Kilauea. 

*P$l'-S-can,s.    [PELICAN.] 

pel-e-can'-3E-d£e,  s.  pi.      [Lat.    pe?ecan(iw)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Anseres,  or,  In  Huxley's 
classification,  of  Steganopodes  (q.v.).  It  was 
formerly  made  to  embrace  the  Cormorants 


in  addition  to  the  true  Pelicans  (Pelecanus), 
to  which  it  is  now  usually  restricted. 

pel  e-can-ol'-dcs,  &    [Gr.  ireAeK 
=  a  pelican,  and  «iSo«  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Procellariidae.  Pelecaji- 
oides  urinatrix  is  the  Diving  Petrel,  breeding 
in  burrows  on  Eerguelen  Island,  &c. 

pel  e-ca'-nus,  t  pel  X-ca'-nus,  >.    [PELI- 
CAN.] 

Ornith. :  True  Pelican,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Pelecanidte  (q.v.X  Bill  very  lont-, 
straight,  broad,  aud  flattened,  tip  well  booked ; 
nostrils  concealed  in  a  long  groove  extending, 
the  whole  length  of  the  bill ;  lower  mandible 
thin,  of  two  narrow  flexible  bony  arches, 
supporting  a  huge  extensile  pouch;  orbits 
nude ;  wings  long,  ample,  second  primary 
the  longest ;  tail  short,  rounded,  soft ;  tarsi's, 
short,  stout ;  feet  large.  The  number  of 
species  is  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to 
eleven.  Dr.  Sclater  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1871, 
p.  634)  enumerates  ten,  but  Prof.  Newton- 
(Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xviil.  475),  folljwin* 
M.  Dubbis  (Bull.  Mitt,  de  Belgique,  1883), 
reduces  the  number  to  six ;  PeUcanus  ono- 
crotalus  and  P.  crisjtus,  from  South  Europe 
and  North-east  Africa ;  P.  erythrorhyncus  from 
North  America,  closely  resembling  the  first- 
named,  but  developing  a  horny  excrescence 
on  the  bill  in  the  male  during  the  breeding 
season;  P.  conspicillatu*t  with  black  tail  and 
wing  coverts,  from  Australia ;  and  P.  phUip- 
pensit  and  P.  fusmts,  the  former  having  a  wide 
range  in  Southern  Asia,  the  latter  common 
on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

pel'  C  COld,     pel'  I-  Cold,  &       [Or.    ir/Afin* 

(jxkkus)  =  a  hatchet ;  Eng.  suff.  -oid.] 
Geom. :  A  figure  of  a  hatchet-shaped  form. 


WJll,  bo*>;  pout,  jd\vl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   - 
-dan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  skua, ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  slius.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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pelecypod— pellet 


consisting  of  a  semicircle  and  two  inverted 
quadrantal  arcs. 

pe-le9'-^-p6d,  a,  [PELECYPODA.]  Belonging 
to  the  Pelecypoda  ;  lamelli branchiate. 

"The  united  British  I'tiicgpol  faun*."- Phillipt : 
Otology,  1L  38L 

t  pel-6  9Jp-6-dA,  s.pl.  [Gr.wtA«icvs(petefci«) 
=  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  and  m>u«  (pous).  genit. 
iro6<K  (podoa)  =  a  foot.  Named  from  the 
hatchet  or  sickle-shaped  foot  of  many  species.] 
ZooL  :  The  same  as  LAHELLIBRANCHIATA 
(q.v.).  The  word  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
has  recently  been  revived. 

*  pel  6  grine, ».    [PEREGRINE.] 

pel  e-kyd,  *.  [Or.  WA«^  (peWttu)  =  a 
double-edged  axe.] 

Afin. :  A  name  originally  suggested  for 
Liroconite  (q.v.). 

pel'-er  ine,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  tippet,  from  pelerin 
—  a  pilgrim,  from  the  dress  worn  by  them  ; 
Ital.  pellegrino.]  A  lady's  long  cape  with 
ends  coming  to  a  point  before. 

"If  the  Bhoulden  require  sane  little  covering.  a 
•ami)  ptlerine  is  all  that  la  worn."— G/ote.  Sept,  2, 1885, 

pdlf,  -pelfe,  *pel-iyr,  *pel-ftrey,  *.   [O. 

Pr.  peljre  =  booty,  pelfrer  =  to  plunder.  Prob. 
allied  to  pillage  (q.v.).]  [PILKKR.]  Money, 
riches,  wealth,  filthy  lucre.  (Used  only  in 
contempt.) 

"All  liU  mind  is  set  on  mucky prtfe." 

Spcnter.  F?Q.,  IIL  U.  4. 

*  pelf,  v.t.     [PELF,  «.]    To  plunder,  to  rob,  to 
pillage. 

"  For  to  pelf  that  folk  rnleL" 

Cursor  Mundi,  8.H9. 

*  pSir-iab,  a.     [Eng.  pelf;  -wft.]    Pertaining 
to  pelf  or  riches ;  arising  from  love  of  pelf ; 
avaricious,  miserly. 

"More  prest  to  blab  foorth  his  /*•;**  faiilts."- 
Stanihurtt:  Chronidet  of  Ireland.  (Epi»t  D«d.| 

*  pel-fray,  *  pel-frey,  *  pel-fyr,  *.   [O.Fr. 

j»(/re  =  Dooty.l 

1.  Booty,  spoils.    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

2.  Paltry  wares,  rubbish,  trash. 

Pel  ham,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Pelham  bit,  s.  A  bit  which  can  be  used 
as  a  curb  or  for  a  double  cheek-bridle.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  bits  having  loose-jointed 
and  port  mouths  with  straight  or  crooked 
cheeks. 

pel   ham  inc.    pel  ham  ite,   *.      [After 
Pelham,  Massachusetts ;  sutf.  -inet  -He  (Aftn.).] 
Afin. :  An  altered  asbestos,  found  in  small 
veins  and  masses.    Not  a  distinct  species. 

pel  i  as,  *.  [Or.  TleAiac  (Pelias),  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  son  of  Neptunft  and  the  nymph 
Tyro.] 

ZooL:  Adder  (q.v.),  or  Common  Viper;  a 
genus  of  Viperidw,  with  a  single  species  (I'e- 
tias  bei~us),  becoming  rare  in  Britain,  absent 
from  Ireland,  and  common  in  Europe.  No 
teeth  in  upper  maxillaries,  except  the  poison- 
fangs  ;  a  row  of  small  teeth  on  the  palatine 
bone,  on  each  side  the  palate.  It  is  probably 
the  vipent  of  Virgil  (Getrrg.  iii.  417,  645). 

pel  I  can,  *  pel  c  can,  *  pel  U  can, 
*  pel-li-cane,  s,  [Fr.  pelican,  from  Lat.  pelt- 
carnis,  peltcanus,  from  Or.  ircA«Kaf  (pelekan), 
genit.  wt\titavo^(peUJfanos)=(l)B.  woodpecker, 
(2)  a  water-bird  like  a  pelican,  from  the  size  of 
its  bill ;  ircAcKcui)  (pelekad)=io  hew  with  an 
axe  ;  ire'Awn*  (pelekits)  =  an  axe  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pelicano  ;  ItaL  peUicano.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Pelecanus 
(q.v.),  and  especially  the  Common  Pelican, 
the  Onocrotaloa  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  Pelecanus  onocrotaliu  of  modern 
science.  Pelicans  are  large  piscivorous  water- 
fowl, with  an  enormous  pouch,  dependent 
from  the  flexible  branches  of  the  lower  man- 
dible, but  capable  of  being  contracted  when 
not  in  use  as  a  depository  for  food.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed,  and  frequent 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  lakes,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  hunt  in  shallow 
water,  the  American  Pelican  (P.  fuscus)  being 
the  only  species  which  dives  for  its  prey. 
The  Common  Pelican  is  about  the  size  of 
a  swan,  though  its  enormous  bill  and  loose 
plumage  make  it  look  considerably  larger ;  it 
is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh-colour,  and 
the  breast  feathers  become  yellow  in  old  birds. 
It  usually  nests  on  the  ground,  in  some  re- 


tired spot  near  the  water,  and  lays  two  or 
three  white  eggs.  The  pelican  sits  during  the 
night  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast  ;  and, 
as  the  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  bill  is  red, 
this  may  have  given  rise  tu  the  legend  that 
the  bird  feeds  its  young  with  blood  from  its 
own  breast  [t>],  though  It  is  possible  that  the 
story  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mates  of  many  species  assi- 
duously feed  the  hen-birds  during  incubation  ; 
and  in  1869  the  flamingoes  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  were  observed  to  eject  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Cariamas,  apparently  in  the  belief  that 
the  latter  were  in  want  of  food,  a  glutinous 
red  fluid,  which,  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
blood-corpuscles.  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  reports 
the  circumstance,  says:  "Have  we  here  an 
explanation  of  the  old  story  of  the  pelican 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  ?  I 
think  we  have  ;  for  the  flamingo  was,  and  is 
Mill,  found  plentifully  in  the  country  alluded 
to  ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  translation  the 
habit  of  the  one  bird  has  been  transferred  to 
the  other."  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  146.) 

"Two  specimen!  of  the  hamtnisof  aamanypeticani 
have  been  found  in  the  English  fens  (Ibit.  IMS.  p.  863, 
Proc.  tool.  Hoc.,  1871,  p.  702),  thus  proving  the  former 
existence  of  the  bird  In  England  at  DO  very  distant 
period,  and  one  of  them  being  that  of  a  young  example. 
point*  to  1U  bavinc  been  bred  in  this  country.  It  is 
possible  from  their  large  ilze  that  they  belonged  to 

~-.  BrO.  (ed.  «h).  xvlll.  474. 


PELICAN  IK  HER  FlfctT. 

(from  an  encaustic  ttt*  de- 

tigncd  by  Welt*  Puyin.) 


2.  Script.  :  n#j?T  (goafA),  from  a  verb  in  the 
cognate  languages  =  to  vomit,  seems  to  be 
the  pelican  (Lev.  xi.  18,  Detit.  xiv.  17,  Psalm 
cii.  -0-  In  the  A.V.  it  is  mistranslated  cor- 
morant, in  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  and  2eph.  ii.  14,  the 
R.V.  restoring  uniformity  by  rendering  it 
pelican. 

*  3.  Chen:  An  alembic  with  a  tubulated 
capital,  from  which  two  opposite  and  crooked 
beaks  jiassed  out,  entering  again  at  the  belly 
of  the  cucurbit. 

4.  Dental  Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  extract- 
ing teeth,  carved  at  the  end  like  the  beak  of  a 
pelican. 

*  5.  Ordnance; 

(1)  An  old  6-pounder  cul- 
ver in. 

(2)  A  shot  or  shell  from 
sucii  a  gun. 

"  The  pelican*  whistled 
round  him."—  Walpat*  ;  L*t- 
tert.  nl.  84. 

6.  Art:  The  pelican  is 
the  symbol  of  cha- 
rity. It  ia  generally 
represented  wound- 
ing its  breast  to  feed 
its  young  with  its 
own  blood  —  a  tale 
told  in  the  fabuloui 
natural  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and 
which  made  the  bird  the  adopted  symbol  of 
the  Redeemer.  When  so  represented  the  peli- 
can is  said  to  be  "  in  her  piety."  In  crucifixes 
the  lamb  is  at  the  foot  and  the  pelican  at  the 
top  of  the  cross. 

1  Pelican  in  her  Piety  :  [PEUCAK,  «.] 

pelican  fish,  *. 

Ichthy.  :  Eurypharynx  pelicanoides,  dredged 
from  a  depth  of  7,080  feet,  near  the  Canary 
Islands,  by  the  French  naturalists  of  the 
Travailleur  expedition. 

pelican-flower,  .-. 

Bot.  :  Aristolochia  grandijlora, 

pel  i  can  ite,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Afift."  A  mineral  included  by  Dana  In  the 
species  Cimolite  (q.v.).  It  is  a  product  of 
the  alteration  of  felspar. 

f  pel'-i-can-r^,  *.  [Formed  from  Eng.  peli- 
can, on  analogy  of  heronry,  rookery,  &c.]  A 
place  where  numbers  of  pelicans  breed  year 
after  year. 

"  I  have  visited  one  pelicanry  In  the  Carnatlc, 
where  the  Pelicans  have  (for  ages.  I  was  told)  built 
their  rude  ne*U  on  rather  low  trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
village.  '-Jmdan  :  Bird^f  India,  ii.  (j>U  iU  WO. 

pel-f  cold,  «.    IPELECOID.] 

pe'-lX-fim,  *.  [Gr.  ««Aiof  (pelws)  =  dark,  in 
allusion  to  its  smoky-blue  colour.] 

1.  Jfin.  :  A  name  given  to  the  lolite  (q.v.) 
from  Bodenmais,  Bavaria, 

2.  Med.  :  An  extravasation  of  blood  of  a 
livid  colour. 

pe  lisse  .  *.     [Fr.  pelisse  (0.  Fr.  pelice)  —  a 


skin  of  fur ;  from  Lat.  pellicea,  petlicia,  fern. 
sing,  of  pelliceus,  pellicius  =  made  of  skills; 
pellii  =  a  skin  ;  Port  pellissa;  Ital.  pelliccia; 
O.  H.  Qer.peUit;  Ger.  pels;  Eug.piteA(q.v.),J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  garment ;  as  a     cloak  lined  or  dressed 
with  fur. 

"To  behold  the  traveller  by  rail  divest  himself  of 
his  fur  pelitte  in  tburougb  enjoyment  of  the  arti- 
ficially produced  temperate  atmosphere,"— Daily  7W» 
ffrap\,  Jau.  1«.  1885. 

2.  A  cloak  of  silk  or  other  stuff  worn  bj 
ladies. 

*II.  Mil. :  An  undress  jacket  formerly  won 
by  light  dragoons  or  hussars.  It  was  "  plain, 
double- breasted,  without  ornament  of  any  kind, 
with  a  rough  shaggy  lining."  (Luard.) 

peT  ite,  «.    _TGr.  mjA«  (pilot)  =  clay ;   But 
-ite  (Petrol.}.'} 

Petrol. :  A  term  including  all  clays,  marla, 
clay-slates,  and  slaty  clays. 

pe-Ui'-lo,  a.    [Eng.pelit(e);  -ic.]    Formed  at 
mud. 

If  In  Naumann's  classification  of  clastfa 
rocks,  the  pelitic  rocks  are  one  of  three 
kinds  which  he  descriminates. 


[2),  *  pel,  «.     (O.  Fr.  pel,  from  Lat.  pelli$ 
=  a  skin  ;  Qer.  pelt.] 

1.  A  akin,  a  hide. 

"  The  Pell  Rolls,  so  called  from  the  ptife or  skina.  OB 
rolls  of  which  accounts  of  the  royal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure used  to  be  prewired.*1 — A.  C.  Etcal-d;  Utorim 
from  State  Papert,  i.  24. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment.    [PELL*.] 
pell  a  mountain,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  Serpyllum. 
pell-wool,  s.    [PELT-WOOL.] 

•  pell,   pelle,   v.t.    &  i.     [Etym.  donbtfuLJ 

Frob.  from  Lat.  pdlo  =  to  drive.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  knock  about,  to  pelt 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  rush. 

"  To  morwen  shal  Ich  forth  ptUe."       Bavelok,  lia, 

pel  lack,  per  lock,  peT-lok,  s.  [Gael. 
pelog.]  A  porpoise.  (Scotch.) 

•  pell  age  (age  as  Ig),  ..   [Eng.  pett  (2).  •. ; 
-age.}    A  custom,  toll,  or  duty  paid  on  skim 
of  leather. 

peT-la-gra,  «.  [Ital.  }>e«e  =  the  skin,  and 
agra,  fern,  of  agro  =  rough.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  common  among  th» 
peasantry  of  northern  Italy,  the  Asturias, 
Gascony,  Roumania,  and  Corfu-,  caused  by 
living  on  maize  affected  by  a  parasitic  fungus. 
It  is  not  a  morbus  miaerite  pure  and  simple,  as 
it  is  entirely  absent  from  certain  zones  where 
such  diseases  undoubtedly  exist.  It  com* 
mences  by  the  appearance  of  a  shining  red 
spot  on  some  part  of  the  body,  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis 
falls  off  in  white  bran-like  scales,  leaving  a 
shining  redness  as  before. 

pel  la  grin,  s.  [PELLAGRA.]  One  who  i* 
afflicted  witii  or  suffers  from  pellagra.  (Chant- 
tiers'  Entyc.) 

•  pelle,  r.t.  &  i.    [FELL,  «.] 

"  pel  lore,  *  pel-ler-le,  *  pel-lire, «.  [FILL 

(2),  s.  1    A  loose  outer  covering  of  fur  for  th« 
uppei  part  of  the  body 

pel  let,  '  pel  et,     pel  ote,  s.    [Pr.  pelote, 
a  dimin.  from  Lat.  pita  =  a  ball ;   8p.  pelota 
a  ball,  a  cannon-ball ;  Ital.  pillotta  =  a  little 
ball.] 
L  Ordfaary  language : 

*  1.  A  gnnstone ;  a  ball  to  be  discharged 
from  a  gull ;  a  bullet. 

"  AS  tvlfte  u  a  ptUtt  out  of  a  gotme." 

Chaucer:  Bout  <jf  fame.  iii.  US. 

2.  A  little  tall :  as,  a  pellet  of  wax,  a  pellet 
of  lead ;  006  of  the  little  balls  composing 
small  shot. 

"  The  frequent  pettett  whiitle,"      Uori  :  T\e  Pott. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  black  roundle,  otherwise  called 
ogress  and  gunstone,  borne  in  coat-armour, 

2.  Numis. :  A  small,  pellet-shaped  boss. 

*  pellet-gun,  s.    A  small  cannon. 
pellet  moulding,  3. 

Arch. :  A  flat  band  on  which  are  circular. 


tSte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  Biire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.   <a.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pelleted— pelt 
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flat  disks  forming  an  ornament      Used    in 
Norman  architecture. 

•pSl'-let,  v.t.  [PELLET,  «.]  To  form  Into 
pellets  or  little  balls. 

"The  brine 
That  seasou'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears." 

Shaketp.  :  Lofer't  Complaint,  18. 

pSl'  iSt-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  ptllet;  -ed.]  Formed  into 
pellets  ;  made  of  or  like  pellets  ;  consisting 
of  pellets. 

"  My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  decandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveleas."     .tiuikeip.  :  Antony  *  Cleo 


, 
patra.  111.  11. 

pSl'-U-a,  ».  [Named  after  Pelli-Faleroni,  an 
Italian  naturalist.) 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Pelliere 
(q.v.).  Pellia  epiphylla  has  silvery  while 
pedicels,  pale  brown  capsules,  and  a  tuft  of 
elaters.  It  grows  in  damp  shady  places  by 
springs  and  wells. 

pSl'-lI-ole,  t.    [Fr.  peUiculc,  from  Let.  pelli- 
cula,  dimin.  of  pellis  =  a  skin  ;  Sp.  pelicula; 
Port  pellteula.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  thin  skin  or  film. 

"  The  kernell  or  woodle  wubsUnce  within  the  date, 
Is  divided  from  the  fleshte  pulp  and  meat  thereof,  by 
many  wliito  pelliclft  or  thin  sklus  betweene,"—  Hol- 
land :  Plini«.  lik.  xtil.,  ch.  iv. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bat.  :   A  thin  skin  enveloping   certain 
weds. 

2.  Pnotog.:   Emulsion  desiccated  for  con- 
venience of  preserving  or  handling. 

pel~lic'-u-lar,  a.  [PELLICLE.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  pellicle  or  pellicles  ;  constituted 
by  a  pellicle  or  pellicles. 

pttt-Ii-e'-te,  «.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pettifa);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ax.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Hepaticse  having  fructifica- 
tions like  that  of  the  Jungermanniese,  and  a 
lobed  shallow  frond  traversed  by  a  mid-nerve, 
from  which  the  fruit-stalks  arise.  Seven 
British  genera. 

pel-U-tor-?,  *  par-i-tor-le.  i.    [O.  Fr. 

farltoire,  from  Lat.  parietaria  (q.v.).] 

Botany  : 

L  The  genus  Parietaria  (q.v.). 

2.  Pyrethrum  Parthenivn. 

\  (1)  PeUitory  of  Spain  : 

Bot.  :  Anacyclut  Pyrethrum,  a  composite 
plant  growing  in  Barbary,  Spain,  &c.  The 
root,  a  fusiform  one,  is  transported  from  the 
Levant.  Tincture  of  pellitory  made  from  it 
is  a  topical  irritant,  often  used  in  medicine 
u  a  masticatory  in  paralysis  of  parts  of  the 
month,  neuralgia  in  the  teeth,  and  in  »  re- 
laxed state  of  the  throat.  (Garrod.) 

(2)  PeUitory  of  the  wall  : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Parietaria,  and  spec.  Pari- 
ttaria  ojficinalis.  It  has  oblong  ovate,  or  ovate 
lanceolate  leaves,  an  involucre,  and  three  to 
seven  flowered  bracts.  Found  in  parts  of 
Europe. 

pell-mell,  i.    [PALLMALL.) 

pell-mell,  *  pelle  melle,  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
pale-mesle  (Fr.  pile-mile),  lit.  =  stirred  up 
with  a  shovel  ;  from  Fr.  pelle  =  a  shovel,  a 

rl  ;  from  Lat.  po'a  =  a  spade,  a  peel  ;  and 
Fr.  mesler  (Fr.  mtler),  from  Lat.  mitculo  = 
to  mix.]    In  a  confused  or  disorderly  mass  ; 
In  utter  confusion  ;  higgledy-piggledy. 

'  "To  come  pellmell  to  handy  blows  " 

Butler  :  Hudlbrai,  L  S, 

pel  lock  (1),  pel  lok,  s.    [PELLACK.] 
pel  loclc  (2),  t.    [PELLET.] 

pells,  s.  pi.  [PELL  (2),  ».]  Parchment  rolls 
or  records. 

t  *  Clerk  of  the  Pells  :  (See  extract). 
"  Clerk  of  the  petit,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  ex 
•heqner,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parch 
ment  roll  called  lie/lit  acctptorum,  the  roll  of  receipts 
and  also  makes  another  roll  called  pelltt  exituum.  t 
•oil  of  the  disbursements."—  flaitey. 

K  The  office  was  abolished  in  1831. 
*  pel  luce  ,  a.    [Lat.  pellucidw.]   Pellucid. 

"  The  rich  Tartan  sometime*  far  their  gowns  with 
pdluct  or  silke  shag."—  Sacklujft  :  Voyaget.  t  98, 

p8l-lu   eld,  o.     [Fr.  pdlucide,  from  Lat.  pel- 
lucidus,  from  pelluceo,  perluceo  =  to  shine 
through  :  per  =  through,  and  !i*eeo  =  to  shine 
lux,  genit.  Incis  =  light  ;  Sp.  pelucido  ;  Ital 
feUwMo.} 


1.  Transparent. 

"  But  the  parts  of  a  spirit  can  be  no  more  separated, 
though  they  be  dilated,  then  you  can  cut  off  tbe  rayes 
of  the  sun  by  a  pair  of  scissors  made  of  pellucid  crys- 
tall."—  Jfore  .-  Antidote  against  AUteitm,  bk.  i..  cb,  iv. 

2.  Clear,  limpid,  not  opaque  :  as,  a  pellucid 
stream. 

pei-lu-cid'-l'-tfc  s.  [Lat.  pelluciditaa.  from 
pellucidim  —  pellucid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  pellucid  ;  transparency,  clear- 
ness, limpidity.  (Locke  :  Nat.  Phttos.,  ch.  iv.) 

pel-lu'-9id-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  pellucid  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pellucid  manner  ;  transparently. 

jHsl-lu'-cId-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pellucid;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pellucid  ;  pellu- 
cidity. 

pel  lu  te  Ine,  s.  [Fr.  pettuttine;  remote 
etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  Ci6H19NOs.  A  base  obtained  by 
B6deker  from  hydrated  pelosine  by  contact 
with  air  and  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separates  on  cooling  in  brownish-yellow  flocks. 

pel  ma  to  zo  -a,  i.  pi.  [Gr.  irApa  (pelma), 
genit.  n-e'Ajuaros  (pelmatos)  =  a  stalk,  and  £o>a 
(zoa),  pi.  of  £t2ot>  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool.  &  Paloxmt.  :  Stalked  Echinoderms  ; 
a  sub-division  of  the  sub-kingdom  Echino- 
dermata.  The  dorsal  region  of  the  body  is 
produced  into  a  stalk,  by  which  the  animal 
fixes  itself  with  its  oral  surface  upwards. 
The  Pelmatozoa  consist  of  one  recent  class, 
Crinoidea,  and  two  extinct  classes,  Cystoidea 
and  Blastoidea. 

pe-l4-ba'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  in)Ao/3aT>|s  (pUobates) 
=  a  mud-walker  :  TrnXos  (pelos)  =  mud,  and 
/SouVu  (6oino)  =  to  walk.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pelo- 
liatiihu  (q.v.).  The  tongue  is  free  behind, 
webs  complete  in  the  feet.  Pelobates  fiutna 
is  common  in  France  ;  it  jumps,  but  also 
burrows  in  the  mud. 

pe-ld-bat'-l'-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pelabat(es); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Oxydactyla,  interme- 
diate between  the  Bufonidee  and  the  Ranidie. 
Skin  more  or  less  warty  or  glandular,  teeth  in 
upper  jaw.  Most  of  them  terrestrial,  seeking 
the  water  only  for  ovulation.  Chief  genera, 
Pelobates,  Alytes,  and  Bombinator,  distri- 
buted over  central  and  southern  Europe. 

pe-ld-dry'-aB,  s.  [Or.  irnXds  (pelos)  =  clay, 
earth,  and  Apuit  (Dmas)  =  a  Dryad  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  PhyllomedusidBe,  or  Pelo- 
dryidfie  (q.v.).  Pelodryas  cceruleua  is  the  Great 
Green  Tree-frog  of  Australia  and  "New  Guinea. 
An  analogous  species  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 

pe-l6-dry'-I-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pelo- 
dry(as)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachia, 
with  three  genera,  Phyllomedusa,  Chirodryas, 
and  Pelodryas,  from  the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical region.  Nearly  synonymous  with 
Phyllomedusidse. 

pel  o'-kon-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ir«A6v  (pelos)  =  brown 
and  icoi'is  (konis)  —  dust.] 

If  in.  :  A  brownish-black  variety  of  Wad 
(q.v.).  Dana  refers  it  to  the  sub-species 
Lampadite  (q.v.).  Found  at  Remolinos,  Chili. 

pi-li-Uth'-lo,  a.  [Gr.  m|\o5  (filos)  =  mud, 
and  Eng.  lithic.] 

Geol.  :  Constituting  a  stratum  made  of  Clay, 
(Phillips  :  Geol.,  i.  54.) 


pe-16-me  du'  sa,  «.     [Gr. 
mud,  and  Lat.,  &c.,  medusa.] 


(pelos) 


Zool :  A  genus  of  freshwater  tortoises,  with 
three  species,  from  tropical  and  southern 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  Pelmneduga  mahajle, 
from  Abyssinia,  emits  an  offensive  smell. 

pe-l&-na'-i-a.  s.  [Gr.  jnfAo?  (pSlos)  =  mud. 
and  vaiu  (naio)  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ascidiadse  ;  teeth  cylin- 
drical, body  elongated ;  apertures  on  two 
small  conical  eminences,  the  lower  end  pro- 
vided with  fine  rootlets.  Two  species  occm 
in  Britain  and  Norway.  They  are  found 
embedded  in  mud. 

pe-lo-pea'-us,  s.  [Or.  mjAonrnia  (pelopoiid 
—  malting  of  clay  :  TnjAo?  (pelos)  =  mud,  anc 
iroic'w  (poieo)  =  to  make.] 


Entom.:  A  genus  of  Sphecida?,  with  • 
wide  geographical  range.  Some  species  form 
clusters  of  mud  cells  against  walls,  or  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  houses,  whence  one  of  them 
has  been  called  in  America  the  Mud  chick. 
Pelopceus  spiriftae  is  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

Pel  o  pon  ne  -si  an,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  Pelopon- 
nesius,  from  Peloponnesus,  Gr.  n«Aon-6VKno-oc' 
(Peloponnesos)  =  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
HtfAo-!/  (Pelops),  genit.  nt'Aoiros  (Pelapos),  son  of 
Tantalus,  and  yrjo-oc.  (nesos)  =  an  island.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

Geog. :  Pertaining  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or 
Morea,  the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece. 

B.  As  most. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

pel'-or,  s.    [Gr.  irc'Xop  (pelor)  =  a  monster.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scorpteninse  (q.v.). 
Characters  of  the  family,  with  the  head  of 
irregular  and  monstrous  form.  Pelor  filamen- 
tosum  is  from  the  Mauritius. 

pS-lor'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ire'Aupoc  (peloros)  =  mon- 
strous.) [PELOR.] 

Bot. :  The  abnormal  regularity  of  flowers 
usually  irregular  but  symmetrical.  It  often 
occurs  in  Graminacese,  Legununosse,  Labiatae, 
Scrophulariacese,  and  Violacesa.  For  instance, 
in  the  Toad-flax  (Linaria  vulgaris)  there  art 
sometimes  five  spurs  instead  of  one. 

,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  pelar(ia);  -io.) 
Jfat.dr. :  Manifesting peloria(q.v.);  regular. 

"  The  central  flower  thus  becoming  peloric  or  regu* 
lar."— Danvin:  Origin  of  Specie,  (ed.  elh|.  p.  11» 

pe'  lor  isim,  s.  [Eng.  pelor(ia);  -ism.]  The 
same  as  PELORIA  (q.v.). 

»  p6-l5r-iz-a'-tlon,  ».   [Mod.  Lat.  petor(ia); 
Bug.  suff.  -izatim.) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PELORIA  (q.v.). 

"  In  some  instances,  by  peloritation.  It  Is  found  that 
tetradyuamous  plants  become  tetrandrous." — Btil/our: 
Botany,  S  664. 

pel  6r-6  sau'-rus,  «.    [Gr.  «'X«.pot  (peUroi) 
=  monstrous,  and  o-avpoc  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 
Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia  from  the 
Wealden. 

pel  o-si-der'-Ite,  «.  [Or.  nAcfe  (peha)  =• 
brown,  and  Eng.  siderUe.] 

Kin. :  A  name  suggested  for  a  clay-iron- 
stone which  differed  somewhat  from  the  typi- 
cal Sphserosiderite  (q.v.). 

pel'- 6 -sine,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.   (citsam)pelot : 

•ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CjsHOTNOs.  Cissampeline.  An  alka- 
loid discovered  by  Wiggers,  in  1839,  in  the 
root  of  Pareira  brava  (Cissampelos  Pareira). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  is  uncrystallizable,  inodorous,  and 
has  a  sweetish,  bitter  taste.  Fliicki^er  de- 
clares that  this  alkaloid  is  undistinguishable 
from  bebirine,  the  alkaloid  of  greenheart  bark. 

pel  ot  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Fr.]  Packs  or 
bales  of  Spanish  wool. 

pelt  (!),».  [Either8hortenedfromMitrK(q.y.) 
or  peltre,  or  directly  from  M.  H.  Ger.  pellix ; 
Ger.  pelz  =  a  skin,  from  Lat.  pellis.] 

1.  A  skin  ;  a  hide  with  the  hair  or  wool  OB 
it ;  a  raw  hide. 

"  Now  here  it  seems  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by 
painters  for  the  skin  or  jf.lt  with  the  hair  on  it.  '— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errovn,  bk,  v.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  The  skin. 

••  A  scabby  tetter  on  their  prllt  will  stick." 

Dryilcn:  rtratl;  aeorficULtlt. 

3.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

*  4.   A  miserly,  stingy  fellow.     (Buloct.) 

fPELTER  (2).] 

*  5.  A  game   of  cards   similar   to   whist, 
played  by  three  persons. 

pelt-monger,  s.  One  who  deals  in  pelts 
or  raw  hides. 

pelt-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  in  which 
the  wool  falls  off,  leaving  the  skin  bare  i 
called  also  the  naked  disease. 

pelt-wool,  pell-wool,  >.  Wool  from 
the  skin  of  a  deau  sheep. 

pSlt  (2),  s.    [PELT,  ».] 

"  1 .  A  blow ;  a  stroke  from  something  thrown. 

"  George  hit  th1  dragon  such  a  pelt." 

Perty  flellyuei ;  Britith  Herou. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6wl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  Bin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  -  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun  ;  - tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sloos  =  ajhim.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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pelt— pen 


t.  A  rage,  a  passion. 

*5  FuU-peU  :  As  hard  and  fast  as  one  caw  go. 

pelt,  -polte,  "pelt-en,  -put-en,  "pult- 

en.  v  r.  &  i.  [Prott.  from  an  A.S.  pylUtu  (not 
recorded)  =  to  thrust,  to  drive  ;  from  Lat.  jivlto 
—  to  brat,  to  strike  ;  fi-om  ptUo  =  to  drive.] 

A.  T  .'in.  Hire: 

1.  To  teat,  to  strike. 

"  The  dt*r«in  wae  pitting  him  all  over  with  a  itout 
•wlku."—  JtorilHur'l  Jf«yilJM«.  March,  1878,  p.  6U. 


2.  To  strike  or  assail  with  something  thrown 
or  in  u-cii  :  as.  To  pelt  with  stones. 

3.  To  assail  or  attack  in  any  way. 

"There  I*  no  viot  h>u   heen  so  pelt*4  with  food 
Sentence*."—  C'.ufltir:  Kuajtt;  Of  M-  • 

*  4.  To  drive  by  assailing  or  attacking  with 
things  tin-own. 

*  &.  To  thrust,  to  put. 

"  Hire  oduw  eare  ;ulrrt»  hire  tall  tlierinne.* 

Of<l  *'<;».  lluaulUt.  111.  1*7. 

&  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl. 

-  Mv  I'hlllls  UK  wiUi  f»tt«<  applee  piles: 

tripplUK  Ui  tlJe  w.-»l  the  wanton  hlf** 

' 


Th 

B.  IntramUtre: 

L  To  throw  missiles. 


:  Virgil;  I'd.  Ul.  W. 


PELT*. 
(Prom  tkf  Tutffntfjf  Oaf. 
tern,  SfU'  ' 


"  Prft  K>  last  at  one  another's  pete.* 

Moinp.  •  1  JhmY  r/..  IB,  t. 

•  8.  To  throw  oat  words ;  to  use  abusive 
language. 

"  Another  emotherM  seems  to  r*H  and  swear." 

£a>ic««p. :  tea/*  qf  Lucrtct,  1,418. 

3.  To  beat  down  heavily :  as,  The  rain  jeUtd 
down. 

pel  ta  (pi.  pel-UK),  «.    (lot.,  from  Or. 
0*.tt)  =  a  shield.] 

1.  Yi'im.    X/i(i<7.  •    A 
small  shield  of  wicker 
or  wood  covered  with 
leather.  It  was  usually 
of  att  elliptic  form,  or 
nearly  crescent-shaped. 
The    portion   cut    out 
was  intended  to  afford 

.a  view  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy. 

2.  Bat.  :  A  Hut  shield 

without  any  rim  occur  ring  In  the  lichenaceous 
genus  Peltidea, 

polt  an  dra,  «.    [Lat  pelta  (q.v.),  and  <b^p 
(aiilr),  genit.  aripo;  (andros)  =  a  man,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caladie%.  I'tltutuira  vlr- 
ginica  yields  a  starchy  substance. 

p61  tar'-I-on,  s.    (Or.  ireXra'ptov  (peltarton), 
dimin.  from  JK'ATIJ  (pelti).']    [PKLTA.J 

Pakeont. :  An  oval  or  nearly  circular  body, 
concave  above  and  flattened  below,  found  in 
the  Jurassic  strata.  Probably  the  operculum 
of  Neritopsls. 

pel  tate,  pel'-tat-M,  a.    [Lat.  pelta.  =  a 
shield.] 

Bat.:  Shield-shaped,  and  flxnl  to  the  stalk 
by  the  centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly 
within  the  margin,  as  the  leaf  of  Tropitolum. 
Galled  also  Umbilicate. 

pel-tate-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  peltate;  4».J     In  a 
peltate  uiaimer. 

pel  tat'-I-fld,  a.   It&Lpeltatui,  In  Mod.  Lat. 
=  peltate,  Class.  Lat.  =  armed  with  a  pelta, 
and  Jbidn  (pa.  t  Jkii)  =  to  cleave.] 
Hot.  (Of  a  peltate  leaf):  Cut  into  divisions. 

pel  ta  Mon,  «.    [PELTATK.]    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  peltate  ;  a  peltate  form. 

"  A  similar  patation  toward*  the  extremities  ot  the 
paroxlujal  expaueUm."— Journal  of  Botany,  x.  l&a. 

pelt  er  (IX  «.    [Bng.  felt,  v.  ;  -«r.)   One  who 

pelts. 

•  pel'-ter  (2),  s.    tProb.  allied  to  paltry  (q.v.) ; 

cf.  pelting.]    A  mean,  sordid,  miserly  person; 
a  miser. 

"  The  veriest  peltvr  pilde. ' 

Kendall :  Flotatrt  of  Eptyram,  U7J. 

pel  tie  -6-a,  s.    [Gr.  irArn  (pelil)  =  a  shield, 
and  e'Joc  (ottos)  =  form.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  partly  a  »ynonym 
of  Peltigera.  Family  Parmeliadae.  Peitidea 
tffWtou  is considered anthelinintic.  P. awina 
was  cnce  thought  of  use  hi  hydrophobia. 

pel  -tJ  form,  a.   [Lat  pelta  =  a  shield,  and 
forma  =  a  form.] 

Bot :  Having  simple  veins  arranged  as  in  a 
peltate  leaf. 


pel  tig  -er  a,  s.    [Lat  pelta  =  a  shield,  and 
gero  =  to  bear.) 

Bot.  :  A  grmia  of  Lichens  founded  by  Hoff- 
mann. It  contains  species  of  Peltldea  and 
MMa, 

pel  tl  nerved,  n.    [Let  pelta.  s  a  shield, 
t  connect,  and  Bng.  nerved.] 

M.  :  Having  the  principal  nerve  ta  a  pel- 
tate leaf  divided  into  several  branches. 

pelt  -Ing  (U  a.    [PELT,  v.) 

1.  Falling  or  beating  down  heavily  and 
persistently. 

"The  gathering  clouds  discharged  theniaelree  in  a 
rdtbtf  »liower.-—  Daily  ntefratX,  Sept.  U,  IMe. 

*  2.  Angry,  passionate. 

*'  In  a  ptlltnff  chafe  she  brake  all  to  peaces  the  wenches 
Imagery  wurke."—  TofJttU  :  UitL  Stfr^ittt,  1*  1H. 

*  pelt'  Ing  (2),  o.     [Btym.  doubtful  ;  prob. 
allied  to  paltry  (q.v.).]    Paltry. 

••IIi-w«  t«tlug  bat  a  t*Ut*e  little  town.'—  JVortk 
riutitri-k,  p.  4U. 

pSl-ti-l«ry'-<Sll,  f.  [Or.  m*n|  (pcltf>  =  a 
shield,  and  /Spiioc  (iinum)  =  a  mossy  seaweed.) 
llot.  :  A  genus  of  Plperidte.  Peltobryon  km- 
filium  is  used  In  tropical  America  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pepper. 

pel-toc'-ar-Is,  t.     [Or.  WXTIJ  (peZffl)  =  a 
shii-ld,  and  «ooic  (fcarb)  =  a  shrimp.) 

Palaajnt.  :  A  Silurian  genus  of  Phyllopoda. 
Thecarapaceisapproxiniately  circular,  striated 
concentrically,  and  consists  of  two  valves  of  a 
Bemi-circularform.  dorsallj  united  byastraiglit 
median  hinge,  and  notched  in  front  so  as  to 
leave  a  space,  which  is  completed  by  a  third 
parabolic  valve,  or  rostrum  ;  body-rings  uu- 
kuown. 

pel  to  che  ly^-I  dse,  «.  ril.    [Mod.  Lat  pel. 
toc/u(v(<);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  gulf,  -ida.} 

PaUeont.  :  A  primary  division  of  Chelonian 
Reptiles  in  which  there  are  no  horny  scales, 
but  a  granular,  bony  skeleton,  superimposed 
upon  that  of  the  carapace  and  plastron.  It 
includes  the  Xriaaychidte.  (Phillips:  Geoi. 
1.  573.) 

pel  to  cho  1*8,  t.     [Or.  irAr,  (pelti)  =  a 
shield,  and  Mod.  L«t  ehelyt  (q.v.).] 

Palaont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Peltoche- 
lyid*  (q.v.X  It  occurs  in  the  Wealden  of 
Belgium. 

pel'-i6-d8n,  «.    [Or.  «A.n|  (pe«f)  =  a  shield  ; 
suff.  -odott  (q.v.XJ 

not.  :  A  menthaceous  plantrfaniily  Hyptldee. 
I'eltixlan  radtems  Is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 


pel  to-g*s-ter,  >.     [Or.  «'A      . 
shield,  and  yao-njp  (gastlr)  =  the  belly.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizocepliala  (q.v.),  para- 
sitic on  Pagurus,  and  itsi-lf  the  host  of  another 
parasite,  Liriope,  a  Bopyrian  Isopod.  'Hie 
body  is  like  a  sac,  devoid  of  segmentation 
and  limbs  ;  the  aperture  of  the  sac  Is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  gives  off  root-like  processes 
which  branch  out  through  the  body  of  the 
infested  animal.  Alimentary  canal  obsolete  ; 
sexes  combined. 

pel  t6ph  -6r-ttm,  s.    [Or.  irA-n»  (pe 
shield,  and  4x>pds  <jikoros)  =  bearing.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cassal  piniea>,  akin  to  Osal- 
pluia,  in  which  it  Is  ofteu  merged.  Pelto- 
phorum  Linnati,  the  same  as  Ccesalpinia- 
bnusttiewit,  furnishes  Brasiletto  wood.  f. 
Vogelianum  Is  also  called  Brasiletto. 

t  pel-tA-mT-ntia,  «.    [Or.  WAnj  (peltl)  =  a 
shield,  and  pi:  (rAu),  genit.  ptnis  (r/iinos)  = 
the  nose.] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Stenoderma  (O..T.). 

fSSl'-trf,  *  pel-tre,  ».  (Fr.  pellet'rie  =  the 
trade  of  a  skinner  or  pelt-monger  ;  petUtier  =;  a 
skinner,  from  O.  Fr.  ptl  ;  Lat.  pellis  =  a  skin.) 

1.  Pelts  or  skins  collectively  ;  skins  or  hides 
with  the  fur  or  wool  on. 

2.  A  worthless  or  ref  :ise  object 
peltry-ware,"  pel  tre-ware,«.  Peltry. 

pe-lu'-dd,  «.     [Native  name.) 

Zool.  :  Das>fpvs  vUhxus,  the  Hairy  Armadillo, 
from  the  Pampas  north  of  Rio  Plata,  and 
Chili.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with 
large  elliptical  ears  and  liroad  muszle.  The 
bands  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  the  tail  is 
long  and  slender,  hairy  at  the  root,  and  the 
body  covered  with  abundant  silky,  half-bristly, 


black  hair.    It  does  not  burrow,  and  Is  only 
found  on  the  dry  upland  plains. 

pel'  -vie,  o.  [Pr.Lvia.]  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  pelvis. 

pelvic  arch.  >. 

A  nut.  :  -The  Ilium,  Iscliium,  and  pubes,  gene- 
rally anchylosed. 

pelvic  cavity,  t. 

Ati'it.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
(Quatn.) 

pelvic  Umbs,  s.  pi. 

A  MO.  :  The  legs  ;  the  lower  extremities, 

pcl-vlm'-c-ter,  «.  [Lat.  pelrti  =  the  pelvla, 
and  Eug.  meter  (q.v.).] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  to  measure  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis. 

pel  -vis,  t.    [Lat] 

1.  Aiw.t.:  The  lower  portion  of  the  great 
abdominal   cavity,    liounded    by   the   abdo- 
men above,  the  ]>eriiieum  below;  the  peri- 
toneum, muscles,  and  fascia  In  front,  below, 
and  at  the  side  ;  and  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves  and  the  sacrum  behind.    It  coutains 
the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  twueufar  seminaies, 
and  rectum.    It  is  composed  of  the  two  o»n 
innominate,    the    sacrum    and    the    coccyx. 
[INNOMINATE-BONE.]     There  are  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  male  and  female  pelvis;  that 
of  the  male  is  the  stronger,  with  a  deeper  and 
much  narrower  cavity  ;  that  of  the  female  Is 
much  shallower  and  more  widely  expanded. 
The  axis  of  the  Inlet  is  downwards  mid  t«ek- 
wards,  and  of  the  outlet  downwards  and  for- 
wards.   These  points  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  accoucheur. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  : 

(1)  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  No.  1. 

(2)  The  basal  portion  of  the  cup  in  crlnolda, 

3.  PatlioL:  There  may  be  pelvic  abscess, 
cellulitis,  tuematocele,  and  peritonitis. 

pcm'-mi-can,  pern  I  can,  «.  [N.  Amer. 
Indian.)  Meat  cut  in  thin  slices,  divested  of 
fat,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  pounded  into  a 
paste,  mixed  with  melted  fat,  and  sometimes 
dried  fruit,  and  pressed  tightly  into  cakes  or 
bags.  It  is  an  easily  preserved  food,  «ud  will 
keep  fora  longtime,  and  contains  much  autri- 
inent  in  a  small  compass. 

"Then  on  vtmirnn  the;  touted." 

Js-'Ky/rtlotv  :  8"*ff  of  ffiawatba,  xi. 

pcm'-pher  Is,  s.  [Gr.  Teyi^iiptc  (pemphlrii) 
=  a  kind  of  hsh.] 

IclMy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterypll,  family 
Kurtidee,  having  the  air-bladder  divided  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The 
species  are  few,  and  consist  of  shure-ashea  of 
tropical  seas. 

pern  -phl-gtts,«.  [Or.  wiit^tt(panphix),  genit 
n-cMtp'-yoc  (pcmphigoa)  =  something  tilled  with 
air.] 
Pathol.  :  A  vesicular  eruption.    [BULL*.] 

s.      [Or.   nvfteWc  (pemjtkis)  =  a 


pern'  phis, 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lytlireae.  Pemphis  ocidufa 
grows  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia.  It  is 
used  as  a  potherb. 

pem-phre'-don,  s.  [Gr.  irw*pt)oW  (pm- 
phriMii)  =  a  kind  of  wasp  which  built  in 
hollow  oaks  or  underground.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Sphecldie.  Pemphredon 
lugulirti,  a  small  black  species,  hi  common  in 
Britain  ;  it  stores  its  nest  with  aphides. 

pen  (1),  s.  [PEN  (I),  f.]  A  small  enclosure,  a> 
for  cattle,  fowls,  &c.  ;  a  coop,  a  sty. 

"  Now.  shepherds,  to  your  hell-less  cliarfe  be  kind, 
11,  Ilk'  the  ragiugyear,  and  till  llieir  ijent 
With  food."  ' 


pen  (2),  *  penne,  ».  [O.  Fr.  ptnne.  from  Lat 
penna  =(1)  a  feather,  (2)  a  pen  ;  Port  &  Hal. 
penna;  Dut  *  l>au.  pen;  Sw.  penna;  loei 
penni.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally  : 
(1)  A  feather,  a  quill 
"The  proud  peacock,  overcharg'd  with  ptu.* 

UcnJoitto*:  staple  o/  Xevm.  T.  I, 
"  (2)  A  wing. 

"  Feather"d  soon  and  fli-dfe'd. 

They  Miinm'd  their  t/«nt,  and  scuirlntr  th*  air  sublime, 
.  .  .  deevis'd  the  ground."        Mt  ten  :  P  U,  vii.  48O, 
(S)  An  instrument  for  writing  by  means  of 
a  fluid  ink.    Pens  originally  were  made  of  the 


J&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,   ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  fcw. 


pen— penannular 
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quills  of  la  rye  birds,  but  now  quill-pens  are 
comparatively  little  used,  being  superseded  to 
a  great  extent  by  metal  pens.  The  latter 
were  first  regularly  introduced  fnr  sale  in  18U3  ; 
they  are  iiuule  principally  of  steel,  but  other 
metals,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminium, 
&<-.,  are  also  used. 

"  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  gremt 
The  t*n  is  mightier  tbitn  the  swonl." 

n  :  mchtllm,  U.  1 


(4)  An  ink-leg  of  a  compass. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  used  a  pen  ;  a  penman,  a  writer. 

*  (2)  Style  or  quality  of  writing. 

EC.  Comp.  Anat.  :  [CUTTLE-BONB,  GLADIOB]. 

U  For  the  various  kinds  of  pens,  as  Bow- 
pen,  Drawing-pen,  &c.,  see  uuder  the  Cora- 
pounds. 

pen-and-ink,  a. 

1.  Executed  with  s  pen  and  Ink. 

"  It  is  a  j#n-and-inb  drawing."—  South*?  .*  IMtert, 
tr.  81. 

2.  Literary  ;  In  writing. 

pen-case,  s.    A  case  or  holder  for  pens. 

pen-cutter,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
Cuts  or  .makes  i»ens. 

'  pen-feather,    *  pin  feather,  *.     A 

feather  not  fully  developed,  usually  applied 
to  the  primaries. 

*  pen-lathered,  "pin-feathered,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :   Not    fully    fledged  ;    having    the 
feathers  only  just  beginning  to  shoot. 

"  ily  children  then  were  just  iten-fetahereA* 

Prior  :  Turtle  *  Spurrvw,  Ml. 

2.  Fig-  :  Immature,  inexperienced. 

"Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin-feathered  tiling 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fltdits  and  heroes  sing." 
Vryten  ;  Pmrtiiu.  tat.  L 

pen-gun,  «.    A  pop-gun,  from  quills  being 

tsed  for  the  purpose. 
t  pen-name,  «.    A  nom-de-plume  (q.v.)> 

pen-Slides,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  used  by 
survey  urs,  &c.,  for  drawing  maps  and  plans. 

pSn  (1),  *  pSnne  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  pennon;  cf. 
Low  Ger.  pcnnen  =  to  bolt  a  door,  from  penn 
=  a  pin,  a  peg.]  TV  shut  up  or  enclose  in  a 
pen  ;  to  confine  in  a  small  enclosure  or  space  ; 
to  coop  up. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  the  air,  panned  up  In  the 
receiver,  w»  drawn  out"—  Boyl*;  Work»,  \.  44. 

pen  (2),  *  ponno  (2),  v.t.  [PEN  (2),  *.]  To 
write  ;  to  commit  to  writing  ;  to  compose,  to 
indite.  t  , 

pen  a  cute',  a.    Accented  on  the   penulti- 

mate' syllable. 

pe-me  a,  •.  [Named  after  P.  Pena,  who, 
A.D.  1570,  in  conjunction  with  Lobel,  pub- 
lished the  Adversaria  Jlottmicct.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peneeacese 
(q.V.).  Handsome  shrubs,  with  small,  flat, 
entire  leaves,  those  near  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  with  flowers  in  their  axils.  Petals, 
none;  stamens,  four,  with  short  filaments; 
style,  four-winged  ;  stigmas,  four  ;  capsule, 
four-  celled.  Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
[SARCOCOLLA.] 

pc  nag  a'-  90  se,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pencc(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ucetv.] 

Bot.  :  Saroollads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exoyens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Shrubs  with  op- 
posite, imbricated,  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers 
usually  red,  calyx  hypocrateriform,  the  limb 
four-lobed,  cojolla  none;  stamens  four  or 
eight,  ovary  superior,  four-celled,  style  simple, 
ovulos  one  or  more  in  each  cell,  stigmas  four, 
fruit  capsular.  Found  in  Southern  Africa. 
Known  genera  six,  species  twenty-one. 
(Luulley.) 

pe  naB'-us,  &    [Rtym.  donbtfnl.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Shrimps  ;  the  larva  Is 

1  nan  pi  i  us. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Two  species  are  found  In  the 
Jurassic  rocks.    {Etheridge.) 

pen  al,  *  pen  all,  a.    [Fr.  ptnal,  from  Lat 

jialis,  fruiu  pceiui  =  punishment  ;  Gr.  woioj 


1.  Of  the  nature  of  punishment  ;  inflicting 
punishment;  used  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

"  Exact 
Tbypenol  forfeit  from  thyself." 

Miltnn  :  &anuon  Aywittrt,  60S. 

2.  Enacting  punishment;  denouncing  jienal- 
ties  against  offences  :  as,  a  penal  statute, 


3.  Incurring  or  liable  to  punishment ;  sub- 
ject toa  penalty ;  criminal :  as,  a.  penal  offence. 

4.  Used  as  a  place  of  punishment. 

"Fort  Phillip  escaped  the  Intolerable  misery  and 
degradation  of  ln-ing  made  the  sent  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  22,  IMS. 

penal  action,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  An  action  in  which  tho  conclu- 
sions of  the  summons  are  of  a  penal  na- 
ture ;  that  is,  when  extraordinary  damages 
and  reparation  by  way  of  penalty  are  con- 
cluded for. 

penal-code,  s. 

Law:  A  code  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
crimes. 

penal  Irritancy,  *. 

Scots  Law :  The  forfeiture  of  a  right  which 
Incurs  a  penally :  as,  the  irritancy  of  a  feu, 
which  takes  place  by  the  failure  to  pay  tho 
feu-duty  for  a  certain  specified  time. 

penal  laws,  8.  pi. 

Law:  Laws  which  prohibit  an  act,  and  Im- 
pose a  penalty  for  the  commission  of  it. 

1  (1)  When  the  Reformation  struggle  ter- 
minated by  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism, 
the  Roman  Catholics  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  put  under  serious  disabilities. 
Till  1SOO  the  latter  country  had  a  parliament 
of  its  own,  from  which,  except  during  the 
short  revolution  effected  by  James  II.,  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded,  as  they  were  also 
from  all  important  offices  in  the  State.  The 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  was  systematically 
unjust  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  though  they 
constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  nation. 
At  the  Reformation  the  endowments  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Protestant  minority,  aud 
when,  in  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  ceased, 
the  Protestant  church  was  merged  with  that 
of  England,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  English 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  from 
corporate  offices  in  1667,  from  the  throne  in 
1689,  and  from  parliament  in  1691.  The  first 
great  step  towards  the  relief  of  their  dis- 
abilities was  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
passed  April  19,  1829,  which  re-introduced 
them  to  parliament  and  to  important  offices. 
On  January  1,  1871,  the  portion  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  latter 
Island  waa  disestablished  aud  disendowed. 
There  were  penal  laws  against  religious  sects 
In  the  American  colonies,  but  there  have  been 
nonesuch  in  the  United  States.  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  increasingly  iu  favor  of  sweeping 
every  penal  law  directed  against  any  religion 
wholly  away. 

(2)  For  penal-laws  directed  against  Noncom- 
foriuiate  sea  DISSENTER. 

penal-servitude,  s. 

Law :  A  form  of  punishment  In  English 
criminal  law,  substituted,  in  1853,  for 
the  punishment  of  transportation.  It  con- 
sists in  imprisonment  with  hard  labor 
for  a  term  of  years,  from  two  up  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  in  one  of  the  penal  establishments 
in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The  United  States 
have  no  penal  colonies. 

penal-statutes,  «.  pi. 

Law :  Those  statutes  by  which  a  penalty  or 
punishment  Is  imposed  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted. 

"  All  actions  on  penal  statutes,  where  any  forfeiture 
Is  to  the  cro*n  alone,  must  be  sued  within  two  years ; 
aud  where  the  fyr/eitureia  to  a  subject,  or  to  tlie  crown 
and  a  subject,  within  one  year  ailrr  the  offence  com- 
mitted."— BlacJUtone  :  Comment*  hit.  hi.,  ch.  11. 

penal-sum,  s.  A  sum  declared  by  bond 
to  oe  forfeited  if  the  condition  of  the  bond  is 
cot  fulfilled.  If  the  bond  be  for  the  payment 
of  money,  the  penal  sum  is  generally  fixed  at 
twice  the  sum. 

pe-naT-I-ty,  ».  [Fr.  ptotaHU,  from  ptnal  = 
penal ;  8p.  penalidad ;  Ital.  penalita.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  penal ;  liability  to 
punishment. 

pen'-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  penal;  -4*.] 

1.  To  subject  or  make  liable  to  a  penalty. 

44  Here  U  an  Imperial  law  ordering  the  mixed  chalice 
...  or  at  least  penalizing  the  unmixed."—  Church 
Times.  Oct  21.  1881.  p.  70L 

2.  To  put  a  penalty  on ;  to  cause  to  carry 
extra  weight.    (PENALTY,  3.] 

"Though ptatalaed  to  the  tune  of  *  •ton*,"— Daily 
TeteyratA,  SepL  !«.  133&. 


pen'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  penal;  -ly.]  In  • 
penal  manner. 

"The  state  and  condition  penally  consequent  upon 
the  persona  here  charted  by  the  apostle  with  idolatry.* 
— South:  Sermon*,  vol.  it.  oer.  7. 

*  pe  iioT  o  gist,  s.  [Lat.  pcena  =  punish- 
ment ;  Gr.  Aoyos  {logos)  —  a  discourse,  and 
Eng.  sutr.  ~ist.]  One  who  studies  the  various 
kinds  of  punishments  as  awarded  to  criminals. 
with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  {Stormonth.) 

pen'-al-ty\  *  pen-al  tie,  a.  [Fr.  ptnalite.} 
I.PBNALITY.] 

1.  The  punishment  or  suffering  in  person  or 
property  attached  by  law  or  judicial  decision 
to  the   commission  of  a  crime,  offence,  or 
trespass ;  penal  retribution. 

"  Death  Is  the  penalty  Imposed.* 

Milton :  i'.  L.,  YU.  Ml. 

2.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjects 
himself  by  covenant  or  agreement  in  cose  of 
non-fulfilment  of  stipulations ;  forfeiture,  fine, 

"The penalty  and  forfeiture  of  my  bond" 

•>A(iA-c.v'.  •'  Merc. ant  •  >/  Venice,  IT.  L 

3.  The  extra  weight  to  carry,  an  extra  dis 
tance  to  run,  or  the  like,  imposed  upon  win- 
ners   of  races  or  competitions,   iu   order  to 
equalize  their  chances  with  others  who  have 
not  been  winners. 

"  Tlie  conditions  of  the  race  include  neither  ptnaltiet 
nor  allowance*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  28.  laSa. 

pcn'-an9C,  *  pen-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  penance* 

penei'nce.  from  Lat.  panitcntia  =  peniteuc 
(q.v.);  O.  Ital.  penanza.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Punishment,  penalty. 

"  Ther  penance  was  the!  »uld  go  In  pilgrimage." 

Rubert  de  lintnnr,  p.  KM. 

*  2.  Suffering,  pain, 

IL  Roman  Theology  <&  Ritual : 

1.  The  virtue  which  inclines  the  soul  to 
detest  sin  for  its  own  sake — that  is,  because 
it  is  an  offence  against  God. 

"Then  shall  men  understand  what  Is  the  fruit  of 
pendiice  ...  it  is  ati  endless  blins  of  heaven."— 
Chaucer  :  Pertonet  Tula. 

2.  The  outward  acts  by  which  sorrow  for 
sin  is  evinced. 

3.  The  satisfaction  which  a  priest  imposes 
on  the  penitent  before  giving  absolution,  often 
called  sacramental  penance.      [PENITENTIAL- 
DISC  [P  LINE.] 

4.  A  sacrament  of  the  New  Law,  whereby 
sins,  whether  mortal    or  venial,   committed 
after  baptism  are  furgiven.    The  Couucil  of 
Trent  (sess.  xi v.,  c.  iii.)  defines  that  the  form 
of  tho  sacrament  consists  in  the  words,  "  Ego- 
te  absolve,"  &c,,  the  '*  quasi  materia  "  in  tlie 
acts  of  the  penitent— contrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction      The  minister  of  tlie  sacra- 
ment is  a  priest  with  ordinary  or  delegated 
power  to  absolve,  and  the  subjects  those  who 
have  received  baptism.    It  is  not  of  obligation 
to  confess  venial  sins,  but  mortal  sins  com- 
mitted   after    baptism    must    be   confessed. 
Roman  theologians  rely  on  the  words  of  Jesus 
(John  xx.  23)  as  proving  the  divine  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The  dis  positions- 
and  acts  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pt-nitent 
are  a  hearty  sorrow  for  sin,  because  it  is  an 
offence  against  God,  joined  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  the  confession  of  sins  to 
a  priest  approved  by  the  bishop,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  penance  imposed  by  him. 

TJ  Tribu nal  of  Penance :  The  confessional. 

*p6n'-an9C,  v.t.  [PENANCE,  «.]  To  punish, 
to  impose  penance  on. 

"  I  might  bring  you  upon  your  knees,  and  penamc* 
yonx  indiscretion."— Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  583. 

*  pen'  at»9e  less,  *  pen  aunce  less,   a. 

[Eng.  penance;   -less.]      Without  doing  pen- 
ance ;  free  from  penance. 

"  Pasainge  purgatorie  prniunwletx." 

I'iert  rioiiman,  p.  1». 

Pe'-nang',  s.  [Malay  pinang  =  an  areca-nut ; 
pulan pinang  —  areca-uut  island.] 

Geog. :  An  island  near  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
formerly  Puley  Penang. 

Penang -lawyer,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
walking-stick  made  of  the  stem  of  a  palm, 
Licuala  acutijbli.  from  Penang.  Said  to  be 
derived  from  being  frequently  used  t>y  persons 
who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

pdn-an'-nu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  pene  =  almost, 
and  Eng.  annular.}  Nearly  annular ;  having 
almost  the  form  of  a  ring. 

"  They  are  of  unequal  sizes,  and  In  no  degree  differ 
from  the  numerous  class  of  •mmmMr  relics."— 
Wilson  :  Prehistoric  Annitit  of  Soatitaid,  vL  *4* 


boiX  bop- ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    -ing. 
-tiou  -«ion  —  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -cioua,  - tious,    sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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*p£n'-ant,  *.  [PENANCE.]  A  person  doing 
penance ;  a  penitent. 

Pe  narth',  t.    [Welsh.] 

<J(og. :  A  place  three  miles  south-west 
Cardiff. 

Penarth-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds  occurring  at  Penarth 
Head  and  Laverock  Point,  near  Cardiff. 
They  are  intermediate  between  the  Triassic 
and  the  Liassic  beds.  The  base  usually  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  gray,  green,  cream-coloured, 
and  pale-green  marls  called  Tea-green  Marls 
insensibly  passing  up  into  dark  shales  full  of 
fossils,  the  whole  about  fifty  feet  thick.  In 
1843  Colonel  Pollock  found  similar  beds  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  full  of  A vicula  contorta  and 
Pecten  mloniensis.  He  called  them  the  Avic- 
ula  contorta  zone,  and  considered  them  to 
be  Liassic,  but  the  fossils  are  more  closely 
akin  to  the  Trias,  and  the  beds  are  ranked  by 
Lyell  and  Etheridge  as  Upper  Trias.  The 
series  was  traced  largely  in  the  Rli;»  tian  Alps, 
and  was  called  by  Gilmbel,  Rhsetic.  It  has 
relations  with  the  Kossener  Schichten  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Upper  St.  Cassian  beds  of 
Germany.  The  term  Penarth  beds  was  given 
by  the  Government  surveyors :  Etheridge 
would  prefer  Rhsetic.  The  genera  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  Plesiosaurus  commence  in  these 
beds,  which  contain  also  Microlestes  (q.v.). 

pen'  ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  posna  =  punishment.] 
Penal. 

"  Penary  chastisements."— GtMden ;  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  74. 

pc  nashe.  >.    [PANACHE.] 

pe-na'-tes,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  penus  =  store  or  pro- 
vision of  food ;  the  innermost  part  of  a  temple ; 
from  pa-,  root  of  pascor  =  to  feed,  pabulum  = 
food,  nourishment,  partis  =  bread.] 

Compar.  Religions :  The  Roman  gods  of  the 
store-room  and  kitchen.  The  family  hearth, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  atrium,  was  their 
altar,  and  on  it  their  images,  two  in  number, 
were  placed,  with  the  image  of  the  Lar  be- 
tween them.  These  Penates  were  repre- 
sented dancing  and  elevating  a  drinking-horn 
in  token  of  joy  and  plenty.  The  Calends, 
Xones,  and  Ides  of  each  month  were  set  apart 
for  their  worship,  as  were  the  Caristia  (Feb.  22) 
and  the  Saturnalia  (q.v.).  Each  family  had 
Its  own  Penates,  and  the  State  had  its 
public  Penates.  The  worship  of  these  gods 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  Vesta 
(Cicero:  (ie  Nat.  Dear.,  ii.  27),  in  whose  temple 
the  public  Penates  were  at  one  time  wor- 
shipped, though  they  had  a  temple  of  their 
own  near  the  Forum.  It  is  possible  that  the 
former  may  have  been  the  Penates  of  Latium, 
while  the  latter  may  have  been  the  Penates 
of  the  city.  The  origin  of  these  gods  is 
extremely  doubtful.  According  to  ancient 
tradition  they  were  first  worshipped  in  Samo- 
thrace,  thence  brought  to  Troy,  and  Virgil 
(Mn.  i.  68)  makes  jEneas  the  means  of  their 
introduction  into  Italy.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  Lares,  their  name  was  a  synonym  for  home 
(Horace :  Carm.  iii.  27,  49 ;  cf.  Cam.  Sec.,  89). 

"  Tims  the  Penates,  as  simple  gods  of  food,  are  pro. 
bably  much  more  ancient  than  deities  like  Jupiter. 
Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Minerva,  whose  wide  and  varied 
attributes  represent  a  power  of  abstraction  and  gene- 
ralization in  the  minds  of  their  worshippers  such  as  is 
not  possessed  by  very  primitive  men. '— Kncvc.  Brit. 
led.  9th),  iviil.  489. 

pen'  ca  tite,  s.  [After  Mazari  Pencati,  of 
the  Tyrol ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.y] 

Kin. :  Originally  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  shown  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite  (q.v.).  (See  also 
Predazzite.) 

pence,  s.pl.    [PENST.] 

"  pen'  9el,  *  pen-cell,  *  pen  celle,  •pen- 
sell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pennoncel,  dimin.  of  pennon.] 
A  very  small  narrow  flag  on  a  knight  s  lance, 
the  diminutive  of  a  pennon,  bearing  only  his 
crest  or  cognizance ;  in  modern  times  it  is 
only  a  mere  ribbon.  [PENNON,  PENNONCEL. ]| 

"Garnished  with  pencelt  and  flags  pleasantly  to 
behold.  —Qrafton:  Henry  rill.  (an.  81.) 

pench,  poncho,  s.    [PADNCH.]    (Scotch.) 

penchant  (as  pan  shan),  ».     [Fr.,  from 
pencher  =  to  incline.]    A  strong  inclination  or 
liking  ;  a  decided  taste  or  liking  ;  a  bias.. 
"The  author's  penchant  towards  disgulBee."— North  : 
i,  p.  329. 


pench  es,  s.  pi.    [PENCH.]    Tripe.    (Scotch.) 


penant— pendent 

pen  chute,  t.  [Eng.  pen,  and  Fr.  chute  =  a 
fall.]  A  trough  conducting  the  water  from  the 
race  to  the  water-wheel. 

pencil,  •  pen-cill,    pen  sil,  *  pen-sill, 

*.  [O.  Fr.  pincel  (Fr.  pinceau),  from  Lat.  pene- 
citlus  =  a  little  tail,  dimin.  of  peniculus,  itself 
a  dimin.  from  penis  =  a  tail;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pined  ;  Ital.  pmnello.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A   small   fine   brush  of  hair  used  by 
painters  for  laying  on  their   colours.      The 
hairs  used  are  those  of  the  camel,  badger, 
squirrel,  fitch,  sable,  mink,  and  goat,  and  the 
bristles  of  hogs. 

"  With  subtil  pensil  painted  was  this  stone." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,051. 

(2)  A  cylinder  or  slip  of  marking  material, 
usually  graphite,  but  it  may  be  of  coloured 
crayon  or  French   chalk.     It  is  usually  in- 
closed in  a  wood  covering,  but  is  sometimes  a 
cylinder   or   prism  of  sufficient   size  to  be 
grasped  by  the  fingers  or  by  a  porte-crayon. 
[GRAPHITE.]    In  1795,  Conte  invented  a  pro- 
cess by  which  artists'  lead  pencils  could  be 
made  to   any  degree   of  hardness,  and  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate,  by  combining  powdered 
plumbago  with  mixed  clay,  which  latter  has 
the  property  of  increasing  In  hardness  as  it 
diminishes  in  bulk. 

2.  Fig. :  Power,  capacity  or  ability  of  de- 
scription ;  style. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  number  of  lines  meeting  in  one 
point. 

2.  Optics  :  A  system  of  rays  diverging  from 
or  converging  to  a  point.     If  the  point  is 
taken  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel,  and  the  pencil  becomes  a 
beam  of  rays. 

"  The  intersection  made  by  the  radtuus  pencils."— 
Berkeley :  He*  Theory  of  Vision,  |  90. 

pencil  case,  s.  A  holder  for  a  pencil, 
usually  with  a  slide  by  which  the  pencil  is 
retracted  into  its  sheath  to  reduce  the  length 
of  the  instrument  and  preserve  the  lead  from 
breakage  when  carried  in  the  pocket. 

pencil-compass,  s.  A  compass  having 
a  pencil-end  at  one  leg ;  or  a  compass  to  which 
an  ordinary  pencil  may  be  attached. 

pencil-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Stylosanthes. 
pencil-stone, ».    [PVKOPHVLLITK.] 

pen'-90,  -pen  sil,  v.t.  [PENCIL,  «.]  To 
paint,  to  draw ;  to  write  or  mark  with  a  pencil. 

"  He  has  pencUtd  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views." 

Camper  :  Task,  ii.  3M. 

pen' -filled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PENCIL,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn,  painted,  or  marked  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Marked  with  fine  lines;  delicately  marked, 
as  with  a  fine  pencil.    (Said  of  flowers,  fea- 
thers, &c.) 

3.  Having  pencils  of  rays  ;  radiating. 

pen'-cUl-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [PENCIL,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  work  of  the  pencil  or  brush.    Thus 
a  work  is  said  to  be  exquisite  in  its  pencilling 
when  it  is  delicately  or  beautifully  finished. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  line  of  white  paint 
along  a  mortar-joint  in  a  brick  wall,  to  render 
the  joint  more  conspicuous  and  contrast  with 
the  colour  of  the  bricks.    [POINT  (1),  r.  A.  II.) 

'  pen'-craft,  s.    [Eng.  pen  (2),  s.,  and  craft.} 
L  Penmanship,    skill   in   writing  ;   chiro- 

graphy. 
2.  Authorship ;   the  art  of  composing  or 

writing. 

pend  d),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  from 
PEN  (1),  ».]  An  arched  or  covered  entrance 
or  passage  through  a  block  of  buildings  into 
an  open  lane  or  close. 

pend  (2),  ».  [East  Ind.]  A  name  for  oil-cake ; 
penock. 

pend,  v.t.  [Eng.  pen  (1),  v.,  with  an  excres- 
cent a,  as  in  round,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  pen,  to 
confine. 

"  Hidden  orpended  within  the  limits  and  precludes 
of  Grece." — UdaU:  Apopfitheymes,  p.  244. 


PENDANT. 


pend  -ant,  *  pend  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pendant 
=  hanging,  pr.  par.  of  pendre  (Lat.  pendeo)  — 
to  hang.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Pendent  (q.v.). 

**  Pendant  streamers  proud  stand  out." 

Phaer :   firail :  .fneid  rill 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  hanging  down,  or  suspended 
by  way  of  ornament,  as  an  earring,  a  locket 
hanging  from  a  necklace,  oic. 

"Some  hang  upon  the  pendant*  of  her  ear." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Ii.  w. 

2.  The  part  of  a  watch  by  which  it  is  su» 
pended.    (American.) 

3.  A  suspended  chandelier. 

*  4.  A  pendulum. 

"To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  it 
did  ...  make  the  line  at  which  it  hangs  double  In 
geometrical  pro|H>rtlon  to  the  line  at  which  it  hanged 
before."—  Uigby :  On  the  Soul. 

*5.  An  appendix,  an  addition. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  An  ornament  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  a  Gothic  or  Tudor  building;  the  hanging 
pendants  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  uniting  solidity 
with    ornament. 

There  are  some  ex- 
cellent examples  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In 
vaulted  roofs  pen- 
dants are  formed  of 
stone,  richly  sculp- 
tured, and  in  timber 
work  they  are  of 
wood  carved. 

(2)  A  hanging  key- 
stone, the  lower  face 

of  which  projects  beyond  the  intrados  of  the 
arch. 

2.  Art  (PI.):    Two  pictures,    statues,    or 
groups  of  sculpture  or  engravings,  which,  from 
their  similarity  of  subject,  size,  form,  las.,  can 
be  placed  together  with  due  regard  to  sym- 
metry. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strap  or  short  rope  depending  from  • 
mast-head,  and  having  thimbles  for  bearing 
the   blocks,   which    transmit   the   effects  ol 
tackles  to  distant  points,  &c.   Used  especially 
in  setting  up  masts  and  rigging. 

(2)  A  pennant  (q.v.). 

pendant-post,  s. 

Architecture: 

1.  In  a  mediaeval  principal  roof-truss,  a  short 
post  placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower 
end  supported  on  a  corbel  or  capital,  and  its 
upper  supporting  the  tie-beam  or  hammer- 
beam. 

2.  The  support  of  an  arch  across  the  anglea 
of  a  square. 

pendant-winding  watch,  ». 

Horology :  A  watch  whose  spring  is  wound 
up  by  the  rotation  of  the  pendant  brought 
into  gear  with  wheels  connecting  to  the  spring- 
arbour  ;  a  keyless  watch. 

*  pende,  s.    [PEND,  ».]    A  pen ;  an  inclosurtx 

*  pen'-dence,   3.     [Lat.  pendens,  pr.  par.  of 
pendeo  =  to  hang.]    Slope,  inclination. 

"The  Italians  are  very  precise  in  giving  the  cover  • 
graceful  pendence  of  slopenesa."—  Walton  :  Remains. 

*  pen'-den-cjr,  s.    [Eng.  pendent;  -ay.} 

1,  The  qualityor  state  of  being  pendent  Of 
suspended  ;  an  impending  or  hanging. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pending, 
undecided,  or  in  continuance. 

"The  judge  shall  pronounce  In  the  principal  cans*, 
nor  can  the  appellant  allege  pendency  of  suit." — Ay- 
life  :  Parergon. 

pend  ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  pendens,  pr.  par.  oJ 
pendeo  =  to  hang ;  Fr.  pendant ;  ItaL  pendente; 
Sp.  pendiente.} 
*  A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Hanging,  suspended. 

"  Round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

2.  Jutting  over  ;  overhanging,  projecting. 

"  A  penitent  rock."      Shakesp. :  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  iv.  14. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  PENDAMT,  B.  II., 
3.  (2). 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


pendente  lite— penetralia 
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pen  den-te  li'-t$,  phr.  [Lat.]  Pending 
the  suit  or  action ;  while  the  suit  or  action  is 
pending. 

pen  den'-tive,  s.   [Fr.  pendentif,  from  pendrc 
(Lat.  pendeo)  =  to  hang.] 
Architecture: 

1.  The  portion  of  a  groined  ceiling  supported 
and  bounded  by  the  apex  of  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  vaults.     In  Gothic  ceilings  of 
this  kind  the  ribs  of  the  vaults  descend  from 
the  apex  to  the  impost  of  each  pendentive, 
where  they  become  united.    (Weale.) 

2.  The  filliug-in  of  the  spandrels  between 
the  arches  of  a  vault,  or  of  those  under  a  dome. 

pendentive  bracketing,  s. 

Arch. :  The  coved  bracketing  springing  from 
the  wall  of  a  rectangular  area  in  an  upward 
direction,  so  as  to  form  the  horizontal  plane 
into  a  complete  circle  or  ellipse. 

pendentive  cradling,  s. 

Arch. :  The  timber  work  for  sustaining  the 
lath  and  plaster  in  pendentives. 

*  p&n'-dent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  pendent;  -ly.]   In 
u  pendent  or  projecting  manner. 

*  pen  di9e,  *  pen'-dise,  s.    [PENTICE.] 

1.  A  sloping  roof;  a  pentice. 

2.  A  pent-house. 

3.  A  vail  or  pendant  of  a  lady's  head-dress  ; 

curtains  or  hangings  of  a  room.     (Stubbes: 
Anat.  Abuses,  p.  ti7.) 

pen  -di-cle,  *.     [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  pendeo 
=  t*  hang.  ] 
*  1.  A  pendant,  an  appendage. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  either  depending 
on  a  larger  farm,  or  let   separately  by  the 
owner ;  a  croft    (Scotch.) 

3.  One    church     dependent    on    another. 
{Scotch.) 

4.  An  inferior  member  of  certain  trade  in- 
corporations.   (Scotch.) 

pen  dl  cler,  *.  [Eng.  pendicl(e);  *er.]  An 
inferior  or  small  tenant ;  a  crofter ;  one  who 
cultivates  or  rents  a  pendicle  or  croft. 

*  p8n-dH'-a-tdr-&  a.    [Fr.  pendiller  =  to  be 
suspended  "and  moved  backwards   and  for- 
wards.]     Pendulous.      (Urquhart:  Jtobelai$t 
bk.  L,  ch.  xlii.) 

pend'-ing,  a.,  «.,  &  prep.  [Fr.  pendant,  as  in 
the  phrase  pendant  cela  =  in  the  meanwhile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Depending,  undecided  ;  in  con- 
tinuance. 

B.  As  what. :  Continuance. 

C.  As  preposition: 

1.  During;  forthetimeof  the  continuance  of. 

"Pending  the  cutting  of  the  canal."  —  A(tfy  Tele- 
frapn,  Sept.  29,  18S& 

2.  Until 

*  pen   die,  s.    (Fr.  pendille.]     A  pendant,  an 
ear-ring.    (Scotch.) 

pen  drag  on,  s.  [Welsh  pen  =  great,  and 
dragon  =  a  leader]  Chief  leader,  chief  king  ; 
a  title  assumed  by  the  ancient  British  chiefs 
when  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  in  times 
of  great  danger. 

"  Lords  of  waste  inarches.  Kings  of  desolate  Isles 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon." 

Tennyton :  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  527. 

*  pen-drag   on  ship,  s.     [Eng.  pendragon ; 
-ship.}    The  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  Pen- 
dragon. 

"The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendraffonshijt." 

Tennyton :  Guinevere.  395. 

pen  dro,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  in 
sheep. 

"  pen  du  late,  v.i.  [PENDULUM.]  To  move 
with  a  motion  like  that  of  a  pendulum. 

"The  tll-fttarred  scoundrel  pendulates  between 
Ueav«a  aud  Earth."— Carlyle:  Diamond  Secklace.  ch. 
iTi. 

*  p$n'Hlule,   8.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  penduhts  = 
hanging.]    A  pendulum  (q.v.), 

*  p6n-dU-ldV-X-tjft  *.  (Eng.  pendulous  ;  -%.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendulous,  hang- 
ing, or  suspended ;  suspension. 

"  His  slender  legs  he  Increased  by  riding,  that  Is,  the 
humours  descended  utxm  the\ruendulotitu,"—Ilronmc  : 
Vulgar  Errmtn,  bk.  v.,  oh.  xlu. 

pen  dn  loiis,  «.  [Lat.  pendulus,  tram  pendeo 
=  to  hang  ;  Sp.  pendulo;  Ital.  pendolo.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Hanging ;  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  above ;  not  supported  below ;  loosely 
pendent ;  swinging ;  not  stationary, 

"  All  the  plagues,  tliat  in  the  pendulout  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  uu  thy  daughters." 
»nake*p. :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*  2.  Fig. :    Wavering,  doubtful,  hesitating, 
unstable. 

II,  Botany : 

1.  Hanging  downwards  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  support :   as,  a  pendulous 
fruit. 

2.  It  is  used  of  an  ovule  when  it  hangs  from 
the  summit  of  the  cavity  in  the  ovary. 

*  pen  du  loiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  pendulous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendu- 
lous ;  pendulosity. 

p&n'-dn-lum,  s.    [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  pendulus 
=  pendulous  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  pendule ;  Sp.  pendola ; 
Ital.  pendolo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  wavers  or  oscil- 
lates. 

"  There  IB  such  matter  for  all  feeling :— Man  I 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  mid  tear." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  109. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  simple  pendulum  is  a  heavy 
particle  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a 
fixed  point,  about  which  it  oscillates  without 
friction.    The  time  of  its  vibration  is  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  length,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  accelerating  force  of 
gravity.     The   length   of  the   arc    through 
which  it  vibrates  does  not  affect  the  result. 
No    simple    pendulum  can   exist ;    all    con- 
structed by  man  are  compound  pendulums 
in  which  there  gravitates,  not  a  particle,  but 
a  heavy  body  called  the  bob,  the  law  of  friction 
of  course  operating. 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  The  ordinary  pendulum  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  Ebn  Junis  of  the 
university  of  Cordova  about  A.D.  1100,  his 
companion,  Gerbert  (poisoned  in  1102),  making 
the  first  escapement.  Henry  de  Wyck  (1364), 
Harris  (1641),  and  Huyghens  (about  1657)  ap- 
plied it  to  clocks,  Galileo,  in  1581,  having 
recommended  a  pendulous  weight  as  a  true 
measurer,  and  Sanitorius,  in  1612,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work.  Pendu- 
lums generally  move  in 
arcs  of  circles.  In  the 
cycloidal  pendulum  the 
rod  of  suspension  de- 
scribes the  arc  of  a  cy- 
cloid, and  in  the  conical 
a  cone.  Heat  lengthens, 
and  cold  contracts  the 
rod  of  a  pendulum,  if  it 
be  of  a  single  metal.  To 
neutralize  these  effects 
compensation  pendulums 
are  made ;  the  gridiron 
pendulum  having  bars  of 
iron  and  steel  to  work 
against  each  other,  and 
the  mercurial  pendulum 
making  the  centre  of  the  oscillation  of  the 
bob  uniform  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  mercury  inside.  The  curved  line  along 
which  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  moves  is  called 
the  arc  of  vibration,  the  horizontal  chord  of 
that  are  the  axis  of  oscillation,  and  the 
point  around  which  the  pendulum  moves 
the  point  of  suspension,  or  the  centre  of 
motion.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  place.  One  constructed  to 
beat  seconds  at  London  (lat.  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  51'  28'  N.)  at  the  sea-level  must 
measure  39*13983  inches ;  at  the  Equator, 
39-02074  inches;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  39-21409 
inches.  To  regulate  a  clock  by  means  of  a 
pendulum,  the  rod  of  the  latter  is  made  to 
pass  between  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  and  thus 
communicate  its  motion  to  a  rod  oscillating 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a 
piece  called  an  escapement,  or  crutch,  termi- 
nated by  two  projections  named  pallets,  which 
work  alternately  with  the  teeth  of  the  escape- 
ment wheel.  As  the  pendulum  moves,  the 
one  crutch  is  raised,  allowing  the  wheel  to 
escape  from  the  control  of  the  pallet,  the 
weight  then  descends,  till  arrested  and  made 
to  re-ascend  by  the  action  of  the  other  pallet. 
The  motion  of  the  escapement  is  communi- 


PENDULUM8. 
i.    Mercurial    compen- 
sation pendulum.    H 
Gridiron  pendulum. 


cated  1>y  additional  mechanism  to  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  which  are  thus  regulated  by  ih» 
pendulum. 
(2)  [PENDULUM-WHEEL], 

3.  Hydrom.  :  A  current-gauge. 

4.  Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heel  or  inclination  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  assist  in 
the  laying  of  her  guns. 

pendulum-bob,  s.     The  weight  at  the 

lower  eud  of  a  pendulum. 

pendulum -level, r  [LEVEL,*.,!!.  2.  (1).] 

pendulum  myograpr-  «.  An  instru- 
ment for  noting,  by  means  of  a  smoked  glass 
plate  forming  the  bob  of  a  pendulum,  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  contraction  when 
electricity  is  sent  through  a  muscle.  (Foster : 
Physiol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  43.) 

pendulum  pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which 
a  pendulum  is  employed  to  govern  the  recip- 
rocating motion  of  the  piston. 

pendulum -Wheel,  «.  The  balance- 
wheel  of  a  watch  which  governs  the  rate  of  the 
motion. 

pendulum-wire,  *. 

Horol.  :  Flattened  wire,  by  which  a  bob  of  a 
clock  is  suspended. 

Pe  nei'-an,  o.  [See  det]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  river  Peneius,  which  runs  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly.  (Tennyson:  To 
E.  L.,  3.) 

pe-nel  -6  pe,  a.  [Gr.  n^eAomj  (Plnelopl)  — 
the  daughter  of  Tymlareus,  wife  of  Ulysses, 
and  mother  of  Telemachus.] 

Oniith.  :  Guan  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Penelopinae  (q.v.)  ;  in  older  classi- 
fications a  genus  of  Cracidse.  Under  the 
throat  there  is  a  naked  skin  capable  of  in- 
flation. Fourteen  species  are  known,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  Penelope  cris- 
tata  is  the  Rufous-crested,  and  P.  supercUiarii 
the  White-eye  browed  Guan. 

pe-nei-d-pi-nw,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  penelop(e); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Guans ;  a  sub-family  of  Cracid« 
(q.v.),  from  Central  and  South  America. 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  enumerate  seven 
genera  and  forty  species. 

pe'n-e'-tra-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  penetrabilite, 
from  penetrable  =  penetrable  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  penetrable ;  capa- 
bility of  being  penetrated. 

"The  immediate  properties  of  a  spirit  are  penetrar 
bilitu  and  tndiocerptibUity."— More:  Immort.  of  Sout, 
bk.  f..  ch.  ii. 

pen'-e-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  penetrabilis,  from 
penetro='to  penetrate  (q.v.);  Sp.  penetrable; 
Ital.  penetrabile;  Fr.  penetrable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  penetrated,  entered,  or 
pierced  by  another  substance. 

"  Pierce  his  only  penetrable  part" 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  lletamorphote*  zlL 

2.  Susceptible  of  feelings;  impressible;  not 
obdurate. 

"  And  let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  to  I  thall, 
II  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff." 

Xhaketp. .'  Samlet,  lit.  4. 

*  3.  Penetrating,  sharp. 

"  But  be  was  deceiued,  for  hia  Qracea  light  wat  to 
quicke  and  penetrable  that  he  uw  him.  yea,  and  caw 
through  him  both  within  and  without. "—Hall; 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  11 J. 

pen' -e-tra-ble -ness,  5.  [Eng.  penetrable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pene- 
trable ;  penetrability. 

*p£n'-e'-tra-blyf   adv.     [Eng.  penetrable); 

-ly.]    In  a  penetrable  manner ;  so  as  to  be 

penetrated. 

"That  which  la  extended  alto,  but  penetrably  an£ 
intangibly."— Cudvorth :  intett,  Syttem,  p.  769. 

*  pen'-e  trail,  s.  [Lat.  penetralia.]  The  in- 
terior parts ;  the  interior. 

"The  heart  reaista  purulent  fumes,  whote  ptmetrattt 
to  insinuate  some  time  must  be  allowed."— Barney. 

pen-e  tra-li-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of 

penetralis  =  penetrating,  internal,  from  pene- 
tro  =  to  penetrate  (q  .v.).] 

1.  The  interior  or  internal  parts  of  anything; 
espec.  the  inner  and  more  private  or  sacred 
parts  of  a  house,  a  temple,  a  palace,  &c.  ;  a 
sanctuary,  specif.,  that  of  the  Penates  (q.v.). 

2.  Hidden  things ;  secrets. 


DoU,  bo$- ;  pout,  jrfwl ;  oat,  5011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin*  this  ;  sin,  af  ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-*>ian,  -tian   -  shan.      tion,    sion  =  shun ;    tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioua  -  »hus.      ble,    die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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penetrance— penitence 


•  pen' -e  -  trance,    'pen-e-tran-cy,   s. 

[Lat  penttrans,  pr.  i*r.  of  penetro  ~  to 
penetrate  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  penetraut;  j-ower  of  penetrating  or 
piercing  ;  penetrative  power  or  quality. 

"What  ptnetrancji  of  judgment."—  Barrow:  Pope't 
fiu/n-vmocy. 

p£n  -e  trant,  a.  &  *.  [Fr..  pr.  par  of  penetrer 
=  to  penetrate  (q.v.) ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  penetrante ; 
Lat.  penetrans.  ] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
pen*- 1  rating  or  pit-minx ;    penetrating,  pene- 
trative, sharp,  subtle,  sagucious. 

"  What  a  whulorn  mutt  ttmt  be,  how  unconeeivably 
large  »nd  pexetraiU/"—  Barro*  :  Xtrmotu,  roL  11., 
Mb- 1ft 

B.  As  subst. :  A  far-sighted  person.    (North  : 
Exumen,  p.  121.) 

pen  -e-trate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  penetrates,  pa. 
par.  of  ptiu'tru,  from  the  sanie  root  as  penes  = 
with,  peiiitiw  =  within  ;  Fr.  penetrer ;  Sp. 
penetrar;  ItaL  pei»«trar«.  Ptittenham,  in 
1539,  ranked  this  word  amongst  those  of 
recent  intixxluction  into  the  language.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enter,  to  pierce  ;  to  pass  or  make  way 
Into  the  interior  of. 

2.  To  pass  into  by  the  mind  or  senses,  so  as 
to  afreet ;  to  make  fully  sensible  ;  to  move  or 
atlcct  the  feelings  of. 

"  J'*netr.U,-d  with  pity  for  Die  lot  of  wonieii.'— 
Victoria  Magazine,  NuV.  l»U,  PI  S. 

3.  To    pierce  or  reach    by  the   mind  ;    to 
understand,    to    discover ;    to  find  out  the 
inner  «>r  hidden  meaning,  force,  or  nature  of. 

"To  tthftre  between  tberoMlvea  eurae  •epurate  f»t«. 
W  hoiw  darkiie**  UOIIM  LxMUle  cuuUl  ftenatratr." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  18. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  enter  into  or  pierce   anything ;   to 
make  way,  to  pass. 

"  The  sweet  of  life  that  penetratM  to  near." 

Itanut :  Complaint  of  liovimond. 

2.  To  see  into  or  understand  things  fully ; 
to  discover  the  meaning  or  intent  of  anything ; 
to  see  through  anything. 

"The  world  may  wwrch  lu  vain  with  all  their  eye*, 
But  never  ptnetra.lt  through  this  disunite." 

Dryden  :  /'ataman  4  Arcitt,  1.  507. 

pen  -e  trat  Ing.  pr.  par.  &o.    [PENETRATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  qnality  of  entering 
int<>  or  piercing  other  substances ;  penetrative, 
•harp,  piercing,  subtle. 

2.  Sharp,  acute,  sagacious,  discerning,  far- 
•eeing.    (Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  iv.  25.) 

pe"n  -e-trat-fhg-iy .  adv.  [Eng.  penetrating ; 
-ly.]  In  a  penetraiTng  or  piercing  manner; 
piercingly,  sharply,  acutely. 

pen  e  tra  tion,  *.     [Lat  penetratio,  from 
penetrutus  ;  Fr.  penetration  ;  Sp.  penetration; 
Ital.  penetrazione.]    [PENLTBATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  penetrating,  entering,  or  pass- 
ing into  any  body;  the  piercing  of  one  sub- 
stance by  another. 

"[It]  to  each  inward  part, 
With  gentle  MMtratfoa,  though  unseen. 
fihooU  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep. 

liaton:  P.L.,  111.  585. 

2.  The   act   of  penetrating  mentally  into 
anything  obscure,  clillicult,  or  abstruse. 

3.  Mental     acuteness,     discernment,     or 
Sagacity;  sharpness  of  intellect. 

"  A  bold  11  ess  of  thought,  and  acutenew  of  fenetra- 
tiott.-~W,iipol4.  AnecilotemfPttinttHf.  vol.  L,  oh.  ir. 

H.  Law:   Any  jfenetration  of  the  vulva  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  rape  (q.v.). 

pen  e-tra-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  ptnttratif,  from 
lAt.  penttrutiu  ;  ItaL,  Sp.,  APort.  penetrative.] 
[PENETRATE.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  penetra- 
tion ;  piercing,  sharp,  subtle. 

"The  pmgtrativ*  win."  Thornton  :  Spring,  78. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  affecting 
or  impressing  the  mind  ;  impressive. 

"Hiafaoesubdn-d 

To  penttrntim  Bhame." 

Shake*?. :  A  nton*  A  Cloopatra,  Iv.  14, 

8.    Ar-ute,    discerning,     sharp,    sagacious, 
penetratiug. 

"To  the  virtuous  grant 
atire  eye." 
Wordsworth  :  Kxcurston.  bk.  vl. 

pgn'-e'-tra-tfre-ne'ss, s.  [Eng.  penetrative; 
nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pene- 
trating. 


KIKO   PENGUIN. 


pen  fish,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  fish.]  The 
*ai i iu  as  CALAMARY  (q.v.), 

pen' -fold,  s.    [PINFOLD.] 

•pen -fill,  *.  [Eng.  pen  (2);  -AW).]  As 
much  as  one  could  write  with  one  dip  of  ink. 

pen  guin,  *  pin  guin  (u  as  w),  s.  [Of 
uncertain  etym.  'Ihree  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  :  (1)  Wei.  pen  gwyn  =  wliite  bead 
(Dragon :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9) ;  (2)  Lat.  pin>iui* 
—  fat,  a  name  said  to  have  been  given  l>y 
some  "Dutchmen,"  who  turn  out  to  be  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  his  men;  and  (3)  a  corrupt. 
of  pin-wing.  In  support  of  the  last  hypothe- 
sis, Mr.  Reeks  wrote  (Zoologist,  ser.  2,  p.  1864) 
that  the  people  in  Newfoundland  who  used  to 
meet  with  this  bird  always  pronounced  its 
name  "  pin-wing."  The  French  pinyvuin  = 
the  Great  Auk.] 

1.  Ornithology; 

(1)  Sing.:  A  name  first  given  to  the  Great 
Auk  (Alca  impeniiis),  but  now  applied  to  any 
member  of  the  family  Sphieniscid»  (q.v.). 
Penguins  are  aquatic  birds  confined  to  the 
high  southern  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres, 
where  they  congregate  in  large  flocks.    The 
body  is  generally  elliptical ;  neck  of  moder- 
ate length ;  head  smalt ;  bill  moderately  long, 
straight,    com- 
pressed ;  tail 

short.  They 
nave  no  quills 
in  their  wings, 
which  are  as 
rigid  as  the  flip- 
pers of  a  ceta- 
cean, and  utter- 
ly useless  for 
flight,  though 
they  move 
freely  at  the 
shoulder- joint, 
forming  most 
efficient  pad- 
dles, and  are 
usually  worked 
alternately  with 
a  rotatory  mo- 
tion. In  stand- 
ing, the  penguin  preserves  an  upright  posi- 
tion, generally  resting  on  the  tarsus,  which  is 
widened  like  the  toot  of  a  quadruped  ;  but  in 
progression  this  is  kept  nearly  vertical,  and 
the  weight  supported  on  the  toes  alone.  They 
make  no  nest,  and  lay  a  single  egg,  which  is 
tended  by  both  birds,  and  the  female  takes 
charge  of  the  young  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
The  Emperor  Penguin  is  Aptenodytts  patago- 
nica,  and  the  King  Penguin  A.  longirosh  is. 
Their  moulting  is  very  peculiar;  and  with  re- 
spect to  a  Humboldt's  Penguin  (A.  humboUUi). 
formerly  in  the  Zuologiou  Gardens,  London, 
Eng.,  Mr.  Bartlett  (Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  1879,  p.  6) 
says:  "The  manner  in  which  the  nipper-like 
wings  oast  off  the  short  scale-like  feathers  was 
remarkable  ;  they  flaked  off  like  the  shedding 
of  the  skin  of  a  serpent." 

(2)  (PL) :  The  family  Sphseniscidee,  or  the 
modern  order  Impennes,  as  distinguished  from 
Illiger's*  group. 

2.  Bot. ;  The  broad-leaved  Pine-apple,  Bro- 
metia  Pinyttin,  of  which  Penguin  is  a  corrup- 
tion.    It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  is  planted  as  a  fence  around  pasture  lands, 
on    account   of  its    prickly    leaves.      When 
stripped  of  their  pulp,  soaked  in  water,  and 
beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  they  yield  a 
fibre  whence  thread  is  made.     The  juiee  of 
the  fruit  in  water  makes  a  good  cooling  drink 
in  fevers.    It  is  anthelmintic  and  diuretic,  and 
can  also  be  made  into  good  vinegar. 

penguin-rookery,  *.    A  colony  of,  or 
breeding-  place  for  penguins. 

"  The  habit  of  the  helping  birds,  when  breeding,  to 
congregate  by  hundreds  ;tnd  tlum&mda  Hi  what  are 
called  '  PfnsfUtn-rookfriet,'  coutributmg  to  the  ease 
with  which  their  slaughter  cnn  be  effected."—  Encyc. 
BrU.  M.  5th),  xvlii.  491. 

pen-guIn'-er-3?  (U  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  penguin  ; 
•ery.l  A  penguin -rookery  (q.v.). 

pen  hold  er,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  hotter.] 
A  holder  for  a  writing  nib.  It  is  usually  a 
stick  with  a  tubular  piece  of  metal  having  a 
pair  of  bent-in  ears,  whif-li  form  a  socket  into 
which  the  butt  of  the  nib  is  slipped. 

*  pen'  hoiise,  ».  [Eng.  pen  (1),  and  totwe.] 
An  outhouse,  an  outbuilding,  a  shed,  a  pent- 
house. 


*  pen-1-ble,  a.    [PAINABLE.] 

1.  Painful. 

2.  Painstaking,  industrious 

pen'-l-Cfl,   8.      [PENICILLARIA.J 

1.  6'ur0.  :  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wound  A  ot 
ulcers. 

2.  A  kind  of  shelL 

pen  i-cil  lar'-I-a,  s.  {Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
penicillu*  =  a  painter's  brush  or  pencil.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Paniceae. 
Penicillaria  spicata  (formerly  Holcux  s^icatus) 
is  the  Indian  Bajuree  (q.v.).  It  is  cultivated 
as  a  cereal  in  the  Punjanb,  &c.  It  is  con- 
sidered healing.  Its  ashes  are  uaed  as  an 
alkali  in  dyeing. 

pen  i-cil'  -late,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  penicillatuK.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Like  a  camel's  hair  pencil  ;  having  long, 
slender,  nearly  parallel  hairs. 

2.  As  if  painted  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

pen  1-91!  -li  form,  a.    [PENICILLARIA.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  at*  PENICILLATE  (q.v.). 

pen  i-f  il  -li-um,  «.    [PBNICILLAKIA.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Uyphoiuycetous  Fungi.  It 
consists  of  a  dense,  pasty  crust,  slimy  btlow 
and  above,  consisting  of  minute  pedicels,  ter- 
minating In  a  pencil  of  moiiiliforin  sjiores. 
Several  British  species  are  known.  One, 
PeniciUiumglaucum,  is  Green  Mould.  [MOULD.), 

*  pen'  -lie,  «.     [PENINSULA.]    A  pentusulo. 

"A  (treat  cape  of  land  or  penil*  in  Moriuonuy."— 
Speed:  ai»t.,  bk.  ix.,  >h.  xii. 

pen  ill'  I-  on  (11  the  Welsh  gtittnral,  Home- 
thing  like  thl),  a.  [Welsh.]  A  name  given 
to  a  Welsh  custom  of  singing  improvised 
verses  on  a  given  theme  to  a  melody  either 
well-known  or  then  and  there  learnt  from  Hie 
harper  who  accompanies  the  penilliou.  There 
is  a  similar  custom  among  the  Hungarian 
gipsies. 

p€  nin  su  la,  s.     [Lot.,  from  pene,pcme  = 

almost,  and  iiisula  —  Aii  island  ;  Yr.peninsul'  ; 
Sp.  peninsula,  penisla;  Ital.  jwiinsola,  peni* 
soia.\  Apiece  of  land  almost  surrounded  with 
water,  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  or  isthmus.  With  the 
definite  article  the  term  is  specifically  applied 
to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

pc-  nin'-ra-lar,   a.     [Fr.  peninwlaire  ;   Sp. 
peninsular.]    Uf  or  pertaining  to  a  peninsula  ;. 
inhabiting  a  peninsula. 
H  Peninsular  War  : 

Hist.  :  The  war  carried  on  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  British  forces,  aided  by  the  native 
troops,  against  the  French.  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
landed,  with  10,000  British  troops,  at  Figueras, 
in  Portugal,  Aug.  1-3,  1808,  and  on  the  21st 
defeated  the  French  ut  Vimiera.  On  Aug.  30- 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed,  by  which 
Junot  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country.  Wei- 
lesley  returning  home,  the  command  of  the 
army,  now  increased  to  20,000  men,  was  given 
over  to  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  forced  by 
Soult  to  fall  back  on  Corunna,  where  n  battle 
was  fought  on  Jan.  16,  1809,  in  which  the  for* 
mer  lost  his  life.  Wellesley  again  received 
command  of  the  army,  and,  after  a  series  of 
sanguinary  but  generally  successful  combats, 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees,  enter- 
ing France  on  Oct.  7,  1813. 

*  pe  nin   su-late,  v.t.      [Eng.  peninsula)  ; 
~ate.\      To  make  into  a  peninsula;   to  sur- 
round almost  completely  with  water. 

"  It  peninsidateth  Seleseie  towne  on  the  ftouth-wett* 
—Bolinshed:  Zte$cription  of  Dritaine,  cli.  xii. 

pe'-nis,  s.    [Lat] 

Anal.  :  An  organ  composed  of  a  root,  body, 
and  extremity,  forming  with  the  testvs  and 
their  appendages  the  male  organ  of  genera- 
tion. 


en  -18-ton,  &       [PENNISTONE.] 


pen'-I-tence,  *  pen'  i-ten-c^,  s,  fPr.  peni- 
tence,  from  Lat.  pcenitenlia  =.  penitence,  pen- 
ance. from  p(enitet  =  it  repents  one,  from 
pcena  =  punishment  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  penittneia  ; 
Ital.  penitenzia.  Penitence  and  penance  are- 
doublets.]  The  quality  or  state  nf  beini;  pt-ni- 
tenfc  or  contrite  ;  sorrow  for  the  commission 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    80,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


penitence?— pennatula 
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of  any  sin,  crime,  or  offence  ;  repentance,  con- 
trition, remorse. 

"If  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of  Ms  old  gilt, 
he  rrotMveth  the  inarlte  of  bapttnne  but  not  tLe 
grace  '—('hau&rr:  fertontt  TaU.  , 

TI  Order  of  Penitence  (\fSt.  Magdalen : 
K<\-lf.siol.  <e  Clwrck  Hat. :  An  order  founded 
hy  Bernard  of  Marseilles,  in  1272,  for  tlie  re- 
fnrmatinn  of  fallen  women.   It  was  sanctioned 
by  Poi>e  Nicholas  III.  (1277-1280). 

pen  -I  ten  £cr,  *  pen-y-ten-ser,  *  pen- 

1-ten-Ci-ar,  s.  [Fr.  'jienitentiaire,  from  pen  i- 
tent  —  penitent  (q.v.).]  A  priest  who  pre- 
acribed  special  penance  ;  one  who  had  power 
to  <l*-al  with  what  are  now  called  "reserved 
cases." 

"  I  say  not  that  If  thou  he  asslgnedto  thy  penitencer 
for  certain  sluma.  that  thou  art  Iximulc  to  shewe  liim 
all  the  remnant  of  thy  shines,  of  which  thou  hast  beeu 
shrlveii  of  thy  curat.  —  Chaucer:  Pertone*  Tale. 

*  pen  -  i  -  ten  -  cl  -  ar,   *  pen-l-ten'-tl-ar- 

ship,  s.  lEng.  pmttmetar;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  post  of  a  penitenciar. 

"  Gratifying  D.  Cramurr  with  the  office  of  thepenl- 
tmtiarthip."— fbx:  Martyrs,  p.  1,690. 

pen'-i-tent,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pcenitens, 
pr.  jwr.  of  jweniteo  =  to  cause  to  repent,  from 
pcena  =  punishment;  Ital.  &  Sp.  penitente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  i*1n,  grief,  sorrow,  or  remorse 
for  sins  committed  ;  contrite,  repentant;  sln- 
eerely  affected  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  resolved 
on  amendment  of  life. 

"  Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefather*." 

Miiton:  P.  R.,  III.  421. 

*2.  Doing  penance. 

"  We  who  kuow  what  'tl§  to  ftwt.  to  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day." 

Ohtikitp. :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  L  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  penitent ;  one  who  repents 
•of  sin. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

pgn-I-ten  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  ptni- 
tetitiel;  Sp.  &*Port  penitential;  Ital.  peniten- 
fmte.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  expressing,  or 
proceeding  from  penitence  or  contrition ;  of 
the  nature  of  penance. 

"  My  fM-itftmti'tf  strides,  my  streaming  blood. 
Have  purchased  heaven."        Cowper :  Truth,  95. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vagabond  who  has  been 
•objected  to  the  punishment  of  whipping. 
"  Then,  ID  their  robei,  th«  penitenfi'ili 
Are  straight  presented  with  credentials." 

Butltr:  Hiulibrnt,  II.  1. 

2.  Eccles.t  Ac.:  The  same  as  PENITENTIAL- 
BOOK  (q.T.% 

''The  Roman  Penitential,  and  those  of  Theodore, 
Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bt-de.  were  those 
which  had  the  highest  repute  In  the  West."— AdMt  A 
Arnold :  Cath.  Diet..  \>.  652. 

penitential-book,  s. 

Eccies.,  <tc. :  A  book  containing  instructions 
for  hearing  confessions  and  imposing  penances. 

"Every  priest  who  heard  confession  was  bound  to 
use  a  'penitential  b»ok'— i.*..  a  book  which  contained 
the  penalties  attached  to  particular  siiis  by  the 
cauou."— Addii  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet,,  p.  562. 

penitential-canons,  -.-.  pi. 

Ecdes. :  Canons  appointing  the  time  and 
.manner  of  penance  for  Bins,  according  to  their 
rgravlty. 

penitential  discipline,  s. 

Ewles. :  The  discipline  used  by  the  Church, 
through  her  ministers,  in  punishing  sinners. 
In  primitive  times  it  was  extremely  severe, 
admi&tion  to  communion  being  often  with- 
held till  the  penitent  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  To  this  succeeded  a  period  in  which 
bodily  austerities  formed  a  principal  part  of 
the  discipline.  At  the  present  time,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  public  penance  is  hardly  ever 
imposed,  though  Addis  &  Arnold  (Cath.  Diet., 
p.  663)  quote  an  English  book  published  in  the 
Last  century,  to  show  that  it  was  then  of  com- 
mon occurrence. 

penitential-psalms,  *.  pi.  A  name 
given  to  the  Psalms  vi..  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li., 
cii.,  rxxx.,and  <rx!iii.  of  the  A.  V.,  or  vi.,  xxxi., 
xxxvii.,  L,  ci.,  cxxix.  and  cxlii.  of  the  Vulgate. 

pen  I  ten'  tial  ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Rng. 
penitential;  -ly.]  In  a  penitent  or  penitential 
manner ;  penitently. 


p6n  i  ten'-tia-r^  (ti  as  shV  *  pen-y-ten- 
Sa-ry.  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  ptnitcntiaire ;  Sp.  pent- 
tenciario;  Ital.  penitenziario,  petite  nriere.} 
*A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  penance,  or  its 
rules  and  degrees. 

2.  Expressive  of  penitence  or  repentance  ; 
penitent :  as,  a  penitentiary  letter. 

3.  Used  for  purposes  of  punishment  and 
reformation. 

"  In  funning  the  plan  of  these  penitentiary  houses, 
the  vrincipal  object*  han  beeu  ...  to  preserve  and 
amend  the  health  ut  the  unhappy  onVndora,  to  enure 
them  to  tiabiU  uf  Industry,  to  gu.'ird  th«m  from  per- 
nicious company,  to  ncuuaunn  them  to  nvrioua  reflec- 
tion, and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and 
practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty. '— flioci- 
ttvite ;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  38. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  penitent. 

"  So  llaiiasseh  .  .  .  died  a  penitentiary."— Jackton  : 
Chritt't  .seui..H,  bk.  li..  ch.  xlfi. 

2.  A  house  of  correction  for  criminals.    A 
prison  whose  inmates  are  subjected  to  a  course 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  with  a  view  to 
their  reformation. 

«j  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  established 
by  the  Quakers  in  1780. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  reception  and  re- 
formation of   prostitutes.      [MAQDALEN-HOS- 
PITAL.] 

IL  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  One  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
taking  special  cognisance  of  matters  relating 
to  the  confessional,  and  dispensations  from 
such  impediments  to  marriage  as  are  not  diri- 
ment. 

2.  The   dignitary  who    presides   over   the 
office   described   above,     lie   is  a  cardinal 
priest,  and  must  be  a  doctor  of  theology  or 
canon  law. 

3.  A  canon  penitentiary  [IT]. 

'*  4.  That  part  of  the  church  to  which  peni- 
tents were  restricted. 
U  Canon  Penitentiary  : 
Eccies.  :  In  the  Roman  Church  a  canon 
appointed  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (suss,  xxiv.,  de  Reform., 
ch.  viii.),  which  directs  that  in  every  cathe- 
dral church,  if  possible,  a  penitentiary  should 
be  appointed.  He  must  be  forty  years  of 
age,  master  of  arts,  a  doctor,  or  a  licentiate  in 
theology  or  canon  law.  His  duty  is  to  deal 
with  reserved  cases  (q.v.),  and  attendance  in 
confessional  is  considered  equivalent  to  pre- 
sence in  choir. 

*  pen-i-ten'-tiar-y  -Ship  (ti  as  sh),  5. 

LEng.  penitentiary;  -skip.]    The  office  or  post 
of  a  peuiteutiary  or  confessor. 

"  The  penitent  inn/ship  or  the  prebend  of  Saint 
Pancnu  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul."—  Wood  : 
Athena  Oxen.,  vol.  i. 

pen'-I-t$nt-l&  *  pen- 1- tent -lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  penitent;  -ly.]  In  a  penitent  manner; 
with  contrition  or  repentance ;  contritely. 

"  Tet  so  shall  he  be  gracious  to  the  penitently  de- 
jected."— Bp.  JiaU :  Sard  Textt ;  1m.  zlli.  &, 

pe ilk,  5.    [PiNK.]    A  minnow. 

pen' -knife,  *  pen  knyfe  (fc  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
pen,  and  knife.]  A  pocket-knife  with  a  small 
blade  or  blades  ;  so  called  from  its  former  use 
in  making  quill-pens. 

"  The  conraglous  Caina  C*mr  wwied  hlm»elfe  In  111. 
battalias,  aud  filter  in  the  senate  WH.B  slam  with  xxxii. 
strokes  uf  pentcnyuei."— Qolden  Boke,  let  i. 

Fen'-ller-gare,  *.    [See  def.) 
Geog. :  A  plaue  in  South  Wales. 
Penllergare-series,  *.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  upper  measures  of  the  South 
Wales  coal-neld. 

pen'  man  (pi.  pen'-men),  a.   [Eng.  pen,  and 

«UI7l.] 

1.  One  who  professes  or  teaches  the  art  of 
writing. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  good  hand ;  a  calli- 
grapher. 

3.  An  author,  a  writer. 

"  Our  theater  hath  lost.  Pluto  hath  cot, 
A  tragick  penmtin  for  a  Uriel  y  plot. 
Benjjimiu  Jonsou."  R«turn*/rom  Pemcunu. 

pen'-man  ship,  s.    [Eng.  penman;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing ;  the  use  of  the  pen 
in  writing. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  writing :  as,  good 
or  bad  penmanship. 


pen-nached',  a.  [Fr.  pennache, 
variegated,  from  panache—^,  plume  of  featiiers.J 
Diversihed  with  neat  stripes  of  natural  colours, 
as  a  flower. 

"Ckrwftilly  protect  from  violent  rain  jour 
tulips,  covering  them  with  mat  — 


*  pen'-nage  (age  as  ig),  «.     [Lat.  penna  —  a 
feather.  ]     Plumage. 

"The  more  part  of  her  pennap*  blew."—  f.  ffolland: 
fltnie,  lik.  i.,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  pen'-nal,  s.    [Lit.  =  a  pen  case,  from  penna 
—  a  peri.'l  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  fresh- 
men of  the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany, 
who  were  the  fags  of  the  elder  students  or 
schorls  ts. 

*  pen  nal  ism,  s.    [Eng.  pemal;  -itm.}    A 
system  of  fagging  formt-.rly  practised  by  the 
elder  students  on  the  freshmen  in  the  German 
Protestant  universities.     It  was  abolished  afc 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


s.  [Thomas  Pennant.au  English 
naturalist,  1726-98.  His  chief  works  were. 
British  Zoology,  History  of  Quadrupeds,  aua 
Arctic  Zoology.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

Pennant's  marten,  s.    [PEKAN  (2).] 
Pennant's  swimming  crab,  ». 

Zool.  :  Portunus  variegutus,  common  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Moray  Firth,  and  ia 
Ireland.  Dull  purplish-white,  mottled  with  a 
darker  hue. 

Pen  -nant  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  parish  of  North  Wales,  connty 
Montgomery. 

2.  Gcol.  :  Two  series  of  beds,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Pennant  of  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field. 

Pennant-grit,  «. 

Geol.  :  The  central  or  intermediate  portion 
of  the  coal-bearing  beds  separating  the  upper 
and  lower  series  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field. 
It  is  valued  as  a  building  stone. 

pen  nant  (3),  s.  [Formed  from  pennon  by 
the  addition  of  t,  as  in  auciunf,  tyranl,  die.] 
[PENNON.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  flag  ;  a  pennon,  a  pendant  ; 
specif.,  a  long  narrow  streamer  borne  at  the 
mast-head  of  a  ship-of-war.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  long  pennant  and  the  broad  pennant. 
Distinctive  pennants  with  four,  three,  aud  two 
white  stars  are  worn  at  the  main,  fore,  aud 
uii/./cii  masts  of  United  States  naval  vet&els  by 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-ad  mi  mis  re- 
spectively. Commodores  have  a  broad  blue 
pennant,  with  one  white  slur.  This  is  wornjit 
the  main  when  the  commodore  is  In  chief 
command.  Officers  of  lower  rank  when  in 
command  wear  a  narrow  pennant  at  the  main. 
In  the  British  navy  the  broad  peunant  is 
white,  with  a  red  St.  George's  crow,  and  a 
narrow  white  pennant  is  borne  by  all  vessels 
not  distinguished  by  a  broad  pennant. 

"  A  ship  most  neatly  that  was  llmn'd 
In  all  her  tails  with  fl%-*  and  ivmfuttx  trlni'd." 
&rayton:  Oattle  •/  Ayincourt. 

pen  nate,  pen'-nat-6d,  a.    [Lat.  pennatta 
=:  winged,  from  penna  =-  a  feather.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Winged. 
2.  Bat.  :  The  same  as  PINNATE  (q.v.). 

pen-nat'-X-f  Id,  a.  [Lat.  pennatns  =  feathered, 

and_/wdo  (pret.jWi)  =  to  cleave.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  feather-veined  leaf):  Cleft. 

pen-nat-i-part'-ed,  a.     [Lat  peHnatu$  s 
featht^ed,  aud  Kug.  parted.} 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Pinnatiftd  (q.v.), 

2.  Spec.  :  Partite. 

pe'n-nat-i-sect'-e'd,   a.     [Lat.  pennatns  m 

feathered,  and  sectus  =  cut.} 

lint.  (Of  a  feather-veined  leaf):  Divided  into 
segments. 

t  pe"n'-na-tous,  a.  [Lat.  pennahts-=  feathered, 
winged.^ 
Bot.  :  Soft,  downy  like  a  feather.    (Faxttn.) 

pen   nat   u  la  (pi.  peu-nat'-u-lw),  A 

[Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  pennutulun,  dimin.  from 
pennatus  =  winged.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Sea-pen,  Bea-rod  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Pennatulid%  (q.v.).  The 


boil,  b6£ ;  pout,  Jolkrl ;  cat,  cell,  ohorns,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing. 
-dan,  -tiau  —  suau.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cioua,    tiotis.  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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pennattuiase— pennywortn 


zooids  are  on  the  ventral  and  lateral  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  they  are  also  arranged  bilaterally  on 
the  long  cylindrical  pinnate  stem.  Pennatula 
photphorfa  is  a  common  species. 

2.  PI. :  A  sub-family  of  Pennatulidie,  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Pennatula  (q.v.). 

pen  na  tu -11  d«a,  :.  pi.  [Lat.  pennatuUo.) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Sea-pens,  Sea-rods ;  a  family  of 
Alcyonaria.    They  are  of  free  habit,  and  have 
a  sclerobasic   rod-like    corallum,   sometimes 
associated  with  sclerodermic  spicules.    Chief 
genera :    Pennatula,    Pteroeides,    Virgularia, 
Scytalium,  Pavonaria,  and  Anthuptilum. 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

•  penne,  i.    (PEN  (i>),  «.] 

•  penned,  o.  [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather.]  Winged. 
pen  ner,  s.    [Eng.  pen  (2) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  pens  or  writes  ;  a  writer. 

"  He  that  was  the  prnner  of  thu  decree  was  one 
called  Nicagoras."— AoreA:  rtutarrA,  p.  103. 

2.  A  pen  case. 

"  Then  wilt  thou  repent  it,  quoth  the  gentleman, 
and  so  putting  uppe  nil  primer  slid  Inkehorne.  de- 
parted with  the  paper  111  M«  hand."— fax:  Jtangrt, 
P-  I.MS. 

•  pen  nied,  a.    [Eng.  penny;  -«J.]    Possess- 
mg  a  penny. 

pen  111  form.  a.  [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather,  a 
quill,  and  forma  =  form.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  feather  or  quill. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.    (Of   mtuculor    libra):    Passing 
obliquely  upwards  from  either  side  from  a 
tendinous  centre. 

2.  Hot.  (Of  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  dis- 
posed as  in  a  pinnate  leaf,  but  confluent  at 
the  point,  as  in  the  date. 

pen  nig1  er-ous,  a.  (Lat.  penna  =  a  feather, 
and  j7ero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  feathers  or  quills. 

pen  ni  less,  *  pen  ny  less,  a.  [Eng. 
penny ;  -/ess.  ]  Without  a  penny  ;  destitute  of 
money ;  moneyless. 

"  Still  hungering,  fjtnnyleit,  and  far  from  home." 

Covper:  Talk,  t  11*. 

pen  ni-less-ndss,  «.  [Eng.  penniless;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  penniless  or 
destitute  of  money. 

pen  nine,  pen  nin  ite,  s.  [After  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  where  first  found  ;  sun*,  -itt  (Afin,).] 
Min. :  A  rhombohedral  species  of  the  chlo- 
rite group,  having  a  perfect  basal  cleavage. 
Occurs  in  crystals,  and  in  aggregations  of 
scales.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  26  to  2-85 
lustre,  mostly  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly 
colours,  shades  of  green,  reddish,  pink  ;  some 
of  the  green  varieties  are  markedly  dichroic 
transparent.  Compos.  :  somewhat  variable, 
but  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia ;  some 
varieties  contain  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Dana  includes  the  following  as  varieties  :  (1) 
Penninite ;  (2)  Tabergite,  these  differ  some- 
what in  their  optical  properties ;  (3)  Kamuie- 
rerfte,  chromiferous ;  (4)  Loganite,  or  pseudo- 
phite.  Found  in  f.ne  crystals,  near  Zermatt, 
Switzerland,  and  crystalline  masses  at  several 
other  localities.  Mallard  regards  penninite, 
clinochlore,  and  ripidolitc  as  identical,  and 
only  differing  in  the  method  of  grouping  of 
the  individual  crystals. 

pen  ni  nerved,  a.    [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather, 
and  Eng.  nerved.] 
Hot.  (Of  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  pedate. 

•  pen-nip    d  t<5nt,  a.     [Lat.  pennipotent : 
penna  —  a  feather,  and  potent  =  powerful.] 
Strong  on  the  wing.    (Davies:  Holy  Roode, 
p.  15.) 

pen  ni-se  -turn,  s.  [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather, 
i  connect.,  and  seta  =  a  hair  or  bristle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Paniceae. 
Pennisetum  typhoideum  is  the  Spiked  Millet,  a 
native  of  Southern  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia, 
and  commonly  cultivated  in  India  as  a  cereal. 
There  are  two  varieties  :  bajra,  with  greenish, 
and  bajri,  with  reddish  grain.  The  fruit  spike 
is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  thicker  than  a 
man's  thumb.  The  green  variety  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  lower  classes  of  natives.  The  green 
chopped  stalks  and  leaves  are  given  to  cattle 
as  fodder.  P.  cenckroides  is  tlw  best  of  all  the 
wild  grasses  in  India  for  catt>  and  horses. 


pen   nls  tAne,  *.    [From  the  village  of  Peni- 
atone,  in  Yorkshire.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  frieze. 

penn'  ite,  s.  [After  its  supposed  locality 
Penna.,  the  abbreviation  for  Pennsylvania; 
fluff,  -ite  ( Jfin.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Hydrodolornite  (q.v.), 
found  in  apple-green  incrustations  on  cliro- 
mite.  Contains  1-25  per  cent,  of  nickel,  to 
which  the  colour  is  due. 

pen  ni  veined,  a.    [Lat  penna  =  a  feather, 
and  Eng.  veintd.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PENNINKBVED  (q.v.). 

pen  non,  pen-on,  '  pen-oun,  s.  [Fr.  pen- 
non, from  Lat.  penna  —  a  wing,  a  feather  ; 
Ital.  pennone.] 

*  1.  A  wing,  a  pinion, 

"  Flattering  hi*  pennoru  Tain,  plumb-down  he  drop*." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  11.  ftSS. 

2.  A  small  flag  or  streamer  half  the  size  of 
the  guidon  but  shaped  like  it,  of  a  swallow- 
tail form,  attached  to  the  handle  of  a  lance  or 
spear.  Afterwards  it  became,  by  increase  in 
length  and  breadth,  a  military  ensign,  and 
was  charged  with  the  crest,  badge,  or  war-cry 
of  the  knight ;  his  arms  being  emblazoned  on 
the  banner,  which  was  in  shape  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

"  On  flsMh  aid*,  like  tMwnonc  wide. 
PLMhing  cryitAl  gtreamlet*  run." 

LongftUow  :  Mr  Humphrey  OCiWrt. 

*  pen   n6n  961,  *  pen  non  celle,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  pennoncel.]    [PKNCF.L.] 

Penn  sjfl  va  ni  an,  a.  [From  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
granted  by  James  II.  to  William  Penn  (1621- 
1718),  the  Quaker,  in  1681,  and  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  him  as  its  founder.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Pennsylvania. 

Fennfiylvanian  mud  terrapin,  a. 

Zool.;  Kinnsternon  jfniisylvanicum. 

p8n'  -ny,  »  pen  i,  *  pen-y  (pi.  *  pen-ies, 
pen  -niea,  *  penft,  pen9e),  *.  (A.8.  pen- 
ing,  penig  =  a  penny.  The  oldest  form  is 
pending,  from  the  same  base  as  Dut  vand, 
O.  U.  Ger.  pfant,  Oer.  pfaiul-=&  pawn  [PAWS 
(3X  *.].  Cogn.  with  Dut.  penning;  leal,  pen- 
ningr;  Dan.  &  8w.  penning;  Ger.  pfennig; 
O.  II.  Ger.  phantinc.  The  plural  pennies  is 
used  when  the  separate  number  of  coins  is 
spoken  of ;  pence  when  the  amount  in  value  is 
intended.] 

1.  An  English  coin,  twelfth  of  a  shilling  in 
value.  Previously  to  1860  it  was  made  of 
copper,  now  it  is  of  bronze,  consisting  of 
95  parts  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc.  It  is 
a  token  coin,  and  worth  in  metal  about  J  its 
nominal  amount  Its  weight  is  145-833  grains 
Troy.  The  old  Scotch  penny  was  only  equal 
to  ^  of  the  English  sterling  penny. 

*  2.  An  old  silver  coin,  weighing  22£  grains 
Troy,  and  therefore  worth  about  3d.  sterling. 

*  3.  The  same  as  DEHABIUB,  1. 1. 

4.  An  insignificant  coin  or  value  ;  a  small 
sum. 

5.  Honey  in  general. 

"  Wbmt  penny  bath  Rome  borne,  what  men  provided  T" 
—  -••  ip. ;  King  Jokn,  T.  % 


IT  In  the  phrases  tenpenny,  sixpenny,  &c., 
applied  to  nails,  the  word  penny  has  its  origi- 
nal force  of  pound.  [NAIL,  «.,  I.  2.  (5).] 

H  To  think  one's  penny  silver:  To  have  a 
good  opinion  of  one's  self. 

penny-a-liner,  s.  One  who  supplies 
public  journals  with  paragraphs  of  news  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  a  line,  or  some  such  small 
sum.  A  poor  writer  for  hire. 

"The  txitJiy-a-linfr*  now  write  about  a  splendid 
shout."— A'inyton  tfiiphant:  Standard  Knglah,  p.  244. 

penny  bridal,  s.    The  same  as  PENNY- 

WEDDING  (q.V.). 

penny  cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Thlaspi  arvente  (Mithridate  mustard) 
and  the  genus  Thlaspi  (q.v.).  It  is  a  crucifer- 
ous plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  white 
flowers,  and  large  and  deeply  notched  orbicu- 
lar pods,  common  in  fields. 

penny-dog,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog  that  constantly  fol- 
lows his  master.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Ichthy. :  [MILLEB'S-DOO,  GALETJS). 
penny  dreadful,  s.    A  cant  name  for  a 


newspaper  or  journal  devoted  to  the  publ  i.»- 
tion  of  sensational  stories  or  news. 

"  From  whatever  ucnny-dreitdful  she  had  got  the 
chloroform  Incident.  —  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  o,  IBM. 

*  penny  father,  '  penl-father,  .  .    A 
miserly  person  ;  a  niggard. 

"  And  yet  knowing  them  to  be  such  iiiggish  penny. 
father*.  that  they  be  sure,  as  long  as  they  live,  not  the 
worth  of  one  farthing  of  that  heap  of  gold  shall  come 
to  them.  —  Mart:  Vlopia,  bk.  U..  ch.  fl. 

penny-  gaffi  s.  A  low  theatre,  for  admis- 
sion to  which  a  penny  or  some  such  low  sum 
Is  charged. 

t  penny-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  PENNYROYAL  (q.v.). 

penny-leaves,  >.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

penny-post,  «. 

*  1.   A  post  carrying  a  letter  some  small 
distance  for  a  penny. 

"  Pray  see  that  the  enclosed  be  immediately  pat  in 
the  penny.***."—  T.  Hull  :  Hnralne  Lfttert,  (I  X. 

2.  A  post  carrying  a  letter  to  any  part  of 
Britain  for  that  sum.  [Posr.] 

Penny  Post  Act:  The  Act  3  &  4  Viet,  C.  «, 
establishing  the'penny  post. 

penny-readings,  s.  pi.  Entertainments 
consisting  of  readings,  with  music,  Ac.,  the 
price  of  admission  being  a  penny.  They 
commenced  in  A.D.  1859,  and  were  formerly 
common,  but  are  now  less  heard  ot 

penny-rot,  •  , 

Bot.  :  Hydrocotylt  vulgaris. 


penny  stone, 

quoit 


peny-stane,  ». 


"  It  was  nocht  a  ptnny-itanf  cast  of  breld." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  xvi.  38S. 

penny-  wedding,  s.  A  wedding  where 
each  of  the  guests  ana  friends  contributes  to- 
wards the  outfit  of  the  married  couple. 

penny-wise,  a.  Niggardly  or  stingy  in 
small  money  matters. 

"  Be  not  penny.urtoe  :  riches  have  wings  and  some. 
times  they  ny  away  of  themselves."  —  Bacon:  £uayt, 
OfKtfkll. 

H  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish:  Scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  small  matters,  but  careless 
in  important  affairs. 

"Override  any  argument*  advanced  by  the  supporters 
of  a  fitting  Kite  and  pound-fvalitk  policy."  —  Daily  TeJt- 
rrap*.  Sept  83,  UK. 

pen-ny  ro'y'-al,  «.  [Eng.  penny,  and 
royal  (?).] 

1.  Bot.  :  tfenOut  Pukgium,  a  prostrate  men- 
thacenus  plant  growing  in  pools,  wet  tracts, 
Ac.,  in  Europe. 

2.  I'ltarni.  :  Essence  of  pennyroyal  is  largely 
used  as  a  popular  diaphoretic  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

H  The  American  pennyroyal  is  Uedeoma 
Pulegioida. 

pennyroyal-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Satureja  viminea. 

pen  ny  stone,  s.  [Eng.  penny,  and  stone.] 
[See  compound.] 

pennystone  ironstone,  >. 

Geol.  :  An  ironstone  in  the  Colebrook  Dale 
coal-fleld  in  Shropshire. 

pSn'-ny-weight  (gh  silentX  ».  [Eng.  penny, 
and  weight.}  A  Troy  weight,  containing  twenty- 
four  grains,  each  grain  being  equal  to  a  grain  of 
wheat  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried. 
Twenty  pennyweights  make  one  ounce  Troy 
weight  The  name  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  originally  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny. 

pen'-ny-wort,  ».    [Eng.  penny,  and  wort.) 

Bot.  :  (I)  The  genus  Cotyledon  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v.);  (3)  Sibthorpia 
europcea  ;  (4)  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 

pen  ny  worth,  *  pen'-ni  worth,  >.  [Eng. 
penny,  and  worth.] 

1.  As  much  as  is  worth,  or  can  be  bought 
for  a  penny  ;  a  penny's  worth. 

"  Sold  to  the  poor  people  billot  and  faggot,  by  the 
jttmiyswrfV—  Fabian  :  Bmrt  rill.  |au.  1663). 

2.  Anything  bought  or  sold  ;  a  bargain. 

"  The  priests  sold  the  better  pennyworth*,  and  there- 
fore had  all  the  custom."—  Lock*  :  Reavniablerttu  of 
Chriitimrity. 

3.  A  good  bargain  ;  something  bought  for 
less  than  its  value. 


fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    «e,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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>pe-n6-l5fc-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  penology); 
Of  or  pertaining  to  penology  or  public  pi 


4.  A  small  quantity ;  a  trifle. 

"We'll  fit  the  kid  fox  with  a  /wvmywirfV 

Shaketp. :  JiucK  Ado  About  Nothing.  II.  I 

T  To  cast  pennyworths :  To  count  the  cost. 
lUdal :  Eramui1  Apoph.,  p.  298.) 

pen  6ck,«.  [Eastlnd.]  The  same  as  PEND  (2) 
(q.v.). 

;  -teal.} 

^          juuish- 

ment.* 

•  pe-nil'-i- jry, ».  [Gr.  iroi>-ij  (point)  =  punish- 
ment ;  suff.  -ology.]    The  science  which  treats 
of  public  punishments,  as  they  respect  the 
public  and  the  sufferer. 

''pen' -in,  *  pen  oun,  «.    (PENNON.) 

1  pe'n-or'-oSn,  >.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music :  An  obsolete  instrument  of  the  gui- 
tar family,  somewhat  broader  and  shorter  than 
the  Pandora,  with  a  very  broad  neck  over 
which  passed  nine  brass  strings,  which  were 
played  upon  by  the  lingers. 

•  pens,  s.  pi    [PENNY.I 

pen  sa,  s.  [Lst.;  A  wey  of  cheese,  salt,  4c., 
equal  to  256  Ibs. 

•  pen'-sa-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  pensaius,  pa.  par.  of 
penso  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.)    Pensive. 

"  Being  Tery  pentative  to  bear  the  follies  that  Don 
Quixote  •poke.'— Shelton :  Dm  VuMt.  bk.  L,  ck.  T. 

•  pen-sell,  «.    [FENCEL.] 

•  pen'  si -ble,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  penstbUis, 
from  pensus,  pa.  par.  of  pendo  =  to  weigh.] 
Capable  of  being  weighed. 

"The  water  being  made  pentible."  —  Baoon:  Nat, 

Jbt.tK 

•  pen  slfe,  a,    [PENSIVE.] 

•pen  sife  head,  'pen  slfc  hed,,».  [Mid. 
Eng.  pentife  =  pensive ;  -head,  -lied  =  -hood.) 
Pensiveness. 

"The  voniin  pearos 
Of  pentifehed." 

Chaucer  (;)  :  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

1  pen'-s)t-f  tO,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  pens^fe)  =  pen- 
sive ;  Eng.  full.]  Pensive,  thoughtful. 

"  Adnoyde  the  gnawynn;  of  a  pentiful  hart."— «r  T. 
Xlyot :  The  Oovemour,  l)k.  L,  on.  xiii. 

pen-sU  (IX  *  pen-sill,  >.    [PENCIL,  <.] 

•  pen-sil  (2),  «.    [PENCEL.] 

•  pen'-slle,  a.    [O.  Fr.  pensilt  from  Lat.  pen- 
Mis,  from  pendeo  =  to  hang.]     Hanging,  sus- 
pended, pendulous. 

"  It  ta  described  iwvfniile.  and  composed  entvrel/  of 
down.'— Scribner't  Magazine.  Dec,  1878,  p.  1C*. 

•([  The  word  is  applied  specifically  to  such 
<iests  as  those  of  the  weaver-bird  or  p»5m-bird. 

•  pSn'-sfle-ne'ss,  ».      [Eng.  pensile;   -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pensile  or  hang- 
ing ;  suspension. 

M  The  pentilenett  of  the  earth."—  Bacon  :  Of  Learn. 

ing.  bk.  i. 

•  pen-slT-a'-ty,  ».    [Eng.  pnuWf);  •%.]   The 
same  as  PENSILENESS  (q.v.). 

pfin'-slon, '.  [Fr.,  from  Tat.  pensionem,  accus. 
of  pensio  =  a  payment,  from  pensus,  pa.  par.  of 
pendo  =  to  weigh  out,  to  pay,  allied  to  pendeo 
—  to  hang  ;  Sp.  pension ;  Ital.  pensioned] 

'  1.  A  payment ;  money  paid  for  services 
rendered,  or  as  a  tribute ;  a  tribute. 

"The  pension  that  he  payd  to  the  Adriatlckea  hya 
next  neygbbors."— Qoldinge :  Casar,  fu.  123. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  made  to  a  person  in 
consideration  of  past  services ;  a  periodical 
payment  of  money  to  a  person  retired  from 
service  on  account  of  age  or  other  disability  ; 
especially,  a  sum  of  money  allowed  yearly  by 
government    to    officers,    civil    or   military, 
eoldiers,  sailors,  and  other  public  servants, 
who  have  retired,  after  bavins  served  a  cer- 
tain number   of   years,   or    who    have  been 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  public 
service,  to  the  families  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
who  have  been  killed  in  action,  and  (in  Eng. 
laud)    to    persons   who    have    distinguished 
themselves  in  art,  science,  literature,  &<•. 

"Continued  those  n«™rforu  to  men  of  learning  wnlch 
avaricluiMgovernorshftd  mouu|iolized  to  themselves."— 
Goldtmith :  The  Bee.  No.  I. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergyman  in 
lieu  of  tithes. 

4.  An  annual  payment  made  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  inns  of  court  to  the  houses. 


5.  An  assembly  of  the  members  of  Gray's 
Inn,  to  consult  about  the  affairs  01  the  society. 

*  6.  Expenditure,  expenses. 

••  The  stomach '•  petition  and  the  time's  expense." 

tiylvttter  :  Du  Harlot.  Sixth  dan,  Pi™  week.  585. 

7.  A  boarding-house  or  boarding-school, 
especially  on  the  continent. 

*  pension-writ,  >. 

Law:  A  process  formerly  issued  against  a 
member  of  an  inn  of  court,  when  he  was  in 
arrear  for  pensions,  commons,  or  other  duties. 

pen'-slon,  r.(.  [PENSION,  «.]  To  bestow  a 
pension  upon ;  to  discharge  upon  a  pension. 
(Often  followed  by  off.) 

"  Twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  petition 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech." 

Byron :  Beppo,  Ixxvll. 

pen'-sion-a-Dle,  «.  Entitled  to  a  pension, 
or  entitling  to  one. 

pen'-sion-ar-*,  *  pen-cl-on-ar-y,  o.  &  «. 

[Fr.  pensionnaire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ptnsionario.} 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  a  pension ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  pension. 

2.  Maintained  or  supported  by  a  pension  ; 
in  receipt  of  a  pension. 

"His  eilly  plot*  and  petitionary  spies." 

Donne  :  Jfaloueif. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  is  maintained  by,  or  is  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  ;  a  pensioner. 

"That  order  be  taken  for  the  more  speedy  payment 
of  pensions  to  all  priest*,  pentionariet,  &c.  —  Burnet : 
Oecorat,  vol.  it,  pt.  11.,  No.  1«. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns  in 
Holland. 

*  T  Grand  Pensionary :    The  title  of   the 
first  minister  or  president  of  tlie  council  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  under  the 
old  Republican  Government. 

pen  sion  er,  *  pen-tlon-er,  i.  [Eng. 
pension;  -er.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  ;  one 
to  whom  a  pension  is  paid  in  consideration  of 
past  services. 

"  Greyheaded  old  pentionen  who  crept  about  the 
arcades  and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  —Jfacautoy  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  One  who  receives  an  annual  allowance 
ta  return  for  certain  services. 

3.  One  who  is  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
another ;  a  dependant. 

4.  An  attendant    (Milton :  II  Pemeroso,  10.) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  who 
pays  for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income, 
(Fr.  pensionnaire.)    The  same  as  a  Commoner 
at  Oxford. 

2.  One  of  the  honourable  band  of  gentlemen 
who  attend  upon  the  sovereign  of  England  on 
state  occasions,  and  receive  a  pension  or  annual 
allowance  of  £150  and  two  horses. 

pen  sivc,  *  pen-sit  •  pen  siic,  •pen- 
gyve,  a.  [Fr.  pcnsif,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  pen- 
sivus,  from  penso  =  to  ponder ;  Ital.  pensivo.] 

1.  Thoughtful ;  weighing,  deliberating,  or 
pondering  seriously ;  engaged  in  or  given  to 
serious  and  earnest  thought  or  musing  ;  hence, 
with  an  implied  idea  of  melancholy  and  anx- 
iety, sad,  serious,  anxious,  melancholy. 

"  My  leisure  serves  me,  pentive  daughter,  now." 

Shaketjt. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  IV.  1. 

2.  Giving  rise  to  or  encouraging  sad  and 
melancholy  thoughts. 

"  Silent,  unmov'd.  in  dire  dismay  they  stand, 
A  pensive  scene  1 "         Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  X.  41. 

3.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness  : 
as,  pensive  strains. 

*  pen'-slved,  a.  [Eng.  pemiv(e);  -ed.]  Pen 
sive,  melancholy. 

'*  Lo  1  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pentivd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender." 

Shaketp. :  Complaint  if  a  Lover,  319. 

pen'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pensive;  -ly.]  In  a 
pensive  manner  ;  with  pensiveness ;  sadly. 

"  Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  Inclin'd." 

Cowper  :  Conversation,  50T. 

pSn'-slve-ness,  s.     (Eng.  pensive;   -ness., 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pensive  ;  sad  or 
melancholy  thoughtfulness  ;  serious  musing. 
"  I  will  not  leave  larbas  whom  I  love 
In  this  delight  of  dyiug  penrivfntu." 

Marlowe :  Dido.  Queen  of  Carthage,  Iv.  i, 

pen'-stock,  s.    [Eng.  pen  (1),  and  stock.] 
1.  A  conduit  for  water,  usually  of  boards 


and  notably  a  trough  of  planks,  which  con- 
ducts the  water  to  a  water-wheel.  It  begini 
at  the  end  of  the  race,  of  which  it  forms  a 
continuation,  and  ends  at  the  gate,  which  it 
lifted  to  discharge  the  water  on  to  the  wheel ; 
a  shuttle  or  peu-trough. 

2.  A  sluice   or   flood-gate  restraining   the 
waters  of  a  mill-pond,  race,  or  sewer. 

3.  A  flood-gate  used  in  inundating  certain 
parts  of  fortified  works. 

4.  The  barrel  of  a  pump  in  which  the  piston 
plays,  and  through  which  the  water  passes  up. 

p<5n'-sy,  pen'-slS,  o.  [Fr.  pentif=  pensive ; 
pensee  =  thought.]  Proud  and  conceited  ; 
spruce.  (Scotch.) 

pent,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PEN  (1),  v.]  Penned  or 
shut  up  ;  closely  confined.  (Often  followed 
by  up.)  (Scolt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  38.) 

pent-roof,  t. 

Carp. :  A  roof  with  two  equal  sloping  sides; 
a  shed  or  lean-to  roof. 

pent-,  pen-ta-,  pen-tS-,  pref.  [Or.  *4m 
(pente)  =  five ;  in  compos,  generally  irivrw 
(penta.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing,  or  pertaining  to 
five  of  anything. 

2.  Chem. :   A  prefix  denoting  ttiat  a  com- 
pound contains  five  atoms  of  the  element  speci 
ned,  e.g.,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  =  PClj. 

pen  ta  cap'-su-lar,  a.     [Pref.  penta-,  end 
Eng.  capsular  (q.v.j.j 
Sot. :  Having  five  capsules  or  seed-vessel*. 

pgn'-ta-9§,  «.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  imj  (ait) 

=  a  point.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliacese.  Pentace  6«r- 
manntea  exudes  a  red  resin,  and  its  wood 
takes  a  good  polish. 

pSn-tao'-er-as,  «.  [Pret  penta-,  and  Or. 
«t'p<w  (taras)  =  a  horn.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceee.  Pentacerat 
auitralis  is  the  White  Cedar  of  Moreton  Bay. 

pen-t&o'-er-os,  «.    [PENTACEBAS.] 

Zool, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 
tacerotidas  (q.v.). 

pen-ta-9e-r6t'-.-da>,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
pentactros,  genit,  pentacerot(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -i<te.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  star-fishes,  characterized 
by  a  body  supported  by  roundish  or  elongated 
pieces,  covered  with  a  smooth  or  granular 
skin,  pierced  with  minute  pores  between  the 
tubercles. 

pen-ta-ohldr-ox'-yl-an,  «.  [Pref.  penta-; 
chlorfine),  ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -in.} 

Chem. :  Pentachloroxylone.  One  of  the 
products  obtained  by  the  action  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  on  creosote. 

pen-ta-chl6r-oic'-yl-6ne,  ».     [PENTA- 

CULOBOXYLIN.] 

pen'-ta-ohord,  s.  [Lat.  pentacKordus ;  Or. 
irevrdxopSos  (penlacliordos)  =  five-stringed  : 
pref.  penta-,  and  x°p^  (c7iord^)  =  a  string,  a 
chord;  Fr.  pentacorde ;  Ital.  pentacordo.] 

*  1.  An  old  Greek  instrument  of  music, 
having  five  strings. 

2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

pen-ta-cla'-site,  ».    [Pref.  penta-,  aud  Or. 
«Aao-tc  (klasis)  =  cleavage.  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PYROXENE  (q.v.). 

pSn'-ta-cle,  «.    [Low  Lat.  pentaculiim.] 

1.  A  figure  whose  basis  consists  of  five  lines, 
forming  a  five-pointed  star.  It  is  not  infrequent 
in  early  ornamental  art,  but  was  also  used 
with  superstitious  import  by  the  astrologers 
and  mystics  of  the  middle  ages.    (Fairholt.) 

2.  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five 
corners,  according  to    the  five  senses,   mm 
suitably  inscribed  with  characters.     This  the 
magician  extended  toward  the  spirits  whicli  he 
evoked,  when  they  were  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious, and  refused  to  be  conformable  to  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic.          * 

pgn-ta-cleth'-ra,  ».  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Or. 
tAsJfpg*  (kleithrun)  =  a  bolt  or  bar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Parkiese.  The  seeds  ol 
Pentaclethra  macrophylla  are  eaten  in  the  West 
of  Africa,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them. 
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pen-ta-coc'-cous,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  coccus  (q.v.).] 

Bat. :  Formed  of  five  cocci;  having  five 
shells  splitting  elastically,  and  fulling  off  a 
central  axis  or  column. 

•  p<$n'-ta-o6s-ter, «.    [PEUTEOOSTER.] 

pen-ta-crin'-i-dw,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  penta- 
crin(i(#) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  auff.  -idee,] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. ;  In  some  classifications 
an  order  of  Crinoidea,  which  is  then  elevated 
to  a  class.  Calyx  small,  with  five  basals  and 
three  cycles  of  ratlials;  no  parabaaals  or 
Snterradials ;  arms  long,  much  ramified  ; 
column  pentagonal ;  the  articulating  surfaces 
formed  by  flower-like,  crenate  ridges. 

pSn  tac -rfn-ite,  s.  [Mod.  lAt.  pentacrin(us) ; 
£ng.  auff.  -iU.]  A  recent  or  fossil  Pentacrinus. 

"In  the  condition  of  their  digestive  system  the 
Pentncrinite*  -.nd  Conmtulas  correspond  with  the 
Bryoic*."— Otogn:  Anat.  Insert.  Anim.  («d.  1st),  p.  114. 

pen-tao'-rl-no'ld,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  pentacrtn- 
(aw)(q.v.);  sufl'.  -oid.] 

ZooL  :  The  advanced  stage  of  a  crinoid 
larva. 

p£n  tac'-rfn-iia,  8.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
itpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily,  from  its  flue  rays.] 

1.  Zool. .*  The  typical  genus  of  the  Penta- 
crinidse.    The  column  is  pentagonal.     Penta- 
crinus caput  Medusas  is  found  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  P.europceusiBihelafv&QtAtUedonrosacea. 
Mr.  George  Jeffreys  in  1870  dredged  up  another 
species,  which  lie  (ailed  P.  WyviUe-Thomsont, 
from  the  coast  uf  Portugal  from  a  depth  of 
«,570  feet. 

2.  Palceont. :  Seven  species  are  known  in 
the  Lias,  seven  in  the  Jurassic,  three  In  the 
Cretaceous,  and  three  in  the  Eocene  strata, 
Of  these,  Pentacrinus  (Extracrinus)  Briareus, 
from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  has  ex- 
traordinarily ramified  arms  or  rays, 

*  pent-a  cros'-tic,  a.  &  *.  [Pref.  pent-,  and 
Eng.  acrostic  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Containing  five  acrostics  of  the 

same  name. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  set  of  verses  so  disposed 
as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in 
five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

pen  tac-ta,  «.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr.  ien; 
(akte)  =  a  promontory.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 
tactidae.  Several  species  are  British. 

pen  tac'-ti-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pentact(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holothuroidea,  containing 
the  genera  Psolinus,  Gucumaria,  aud  Genus. 

pen  -tad.  s.    [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  (mon)ad.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  those  elements 
which  can  directly  unite  with  or  replace  five 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  mona- 
tomic  element  The  chief  pentads  are  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth. 

pen-ta-dac-tyl.  pen  ta  dac  -  tyle, 
pen-ta-dac'-tyl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  penta-, 
and  Gr.  fioKirAos  (daktutos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 
Having  five  fingers  or  toes,  or  five  appendages 
resembling  fingers  or  toes. 

**  Modifications  uf  ft  common  heterodont,  dlphyodont 
pentadavtyle  form.*1— Encyc.  Brit.  fed.  9th),  x.v.  383. 

pen-ta-dec'-ane,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
decane.] 

Chem. :  C^H^.  Benzyl-hydride.  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  from  American  petroleum  by 
fractional  distillation.  Sp.  gr.  =  0'825  at  19°, 
boils  at  260-262°,  and  with  chlorine  yields 
pentadeoyl  nhluride,  Ci5H31Cl.  Passed  through 
a  mi-hot  tub«  it  is  converted  into  decane, 

OlpH22- 

pen  ta-de9'-Ine,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
decine.] 

Chem. :  CusH^-  Benzylene.  A  hydrocarbon 
homologous  with  acetylene,  produced  by 
heating  triamylene  acetate  with  potash.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  and  boils  at  2SO-240*. 

pen-t9-de-9yl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  penta- ;  Gr. 
4«a  (deka)  =  ten  ;  Eng.  (ozattyl,  and  suff.  -ie.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  15  atoms  of  me- 
thylene  (CH>2,  and  oxatyl. 

pcntadeuy lie  acid,  «. 

Chem. :   C^H^  -  C14H29.CO.OH.     Ob- 


tained by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-pentadecyl- 
ketone.  It  crystallizes  in  nacreous  scales, 
which  melt  at  51°,  and  boil  at  256°  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm. 

pcn-ta  del'-phous,  a.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr. 
oieA^ttt  (udelphos)  =.  a  brother.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  m  five  bundles, 
as  in  the  genus  Melaleuca.  (R.  Brown.) 

pen-ta-des'-ma,  *.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
JeVjLia  (desma)  =  a  bond,  a  fetter  ;  so  named 
because  the  stamens  are  in  three  bundles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Garcimca1.  Pentadesma 
butyracea  is  the  Butter  and  Tallow  tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  so-called  because  the  fruit,  when 
cut,  yields  a  yellow,  greasy  juice. 

pen'-ta-fld,  a.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Lat  findo 
(pa.  tJWi)  =  to  cletve.J 
Bot. :  Divided  or  cleft  into  five. 

pen  ta&'-en-ist,  s.    [Pref.  penta- ;  Gr.  yAw 
(genos)  =  race,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"Whilst  the  monogenlsta  assume  that  the  five 
primary  trunks  have  proceeded  from  the  same  stock, 
and  have  the  same  roots,  the  pentagenittt  (if  we  inn; 
use  this  term)  ansatne  ore  distinct  and  Independent 
stock*."— Broca :  Human  Hybridity  (ed.  Blake),  p.  13. 

pon-t&^'dr-tfn,  *.  [First  element,  Gr.  *cW< 
(pente)  =  five  ;  second,  doubtful ;  possibly  a 
variant  of  pentagon.]  A  mystic  figure  pro- 
duced by  prolonging  the  sides  of  a  regular 
pentagon  till  they  intersect.  It  can  be  made 
.  without  a  break  in  the  drawing, 

and,  viewed  from  five  sides,  ex- 
hibits Hi'-  form  of  the  Greek  A. 
[PEXTALPBA.]   According  to  Lu- 
cian,  it  served  the  Pythagoreans 
for  a  salutation  and  symbol  of 
lp    health.     In  German  mythology 
it  was  regarded  as  the  footprint 
of  swan-footed  Nornen,  till,  as  Christianity 
gained  ground,  these  beings  were  looked  on  as 
witches  and  evil  spirits.     Henceforward,  this 
sign  was,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  placed  at 
the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Druden 
and  witches,  out  any  break  in  the  figure  caused 
it  to  lose  its  virtue.    (Cf.  Goethe :  Faust,  pt.  i.) 
"  The  (Treat  arch-ruler,  potentate  of  hell, 
Trembles  when  Bacon  bids  htm  or  his  friends 
Bow  to  the  force  of  hla  pentageron." 

Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

pen'-ta-glot,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  -yXwrra 
(fflotta}  —  &  tongue.]  A  book  in  five  different 
languages. 

pen'-ta-gon, 5.  [Fr.p*nto^on«  =  five-coniered, 
from  Lat  pentagons,  pentagonius  —  pen- 
tagonal, pentagonium  =  a  pentagon ;  from  Gr. 
irei-Taywvos  (•pentagonos)  =  pentagonal ;  vtvrd- 
•viavov  (pentagonon)  =  a  pentagon,  from  u-eVra 
(penta)  =  five,  and  yuria.  (gonia)  =  &  corner, 
an  angle  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pentagono.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  five  sides  and 
five  angles.     A  regular  pentagon  is  one  which 
has  equal  sides  and  angles. 

"  By  his  side  a  polyedron  composed  of  twelve 
pentagont,'—  Walpote  :  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 

2.  Fort. :  A  fort  with  five  bastions, 

pen-t&g'-on-al,     *pe*n-t&g'-4n-all,    a. 

[Eng.  pentagon;  -al.]  Having  five  angles  or 
comers ;  in  form  of  a  pentagon. 

"But   the   bryar  which   sends    forth   shoots  and 

prickles  from   Its  angles  maintains   Its  pentagonal! 

flgura."— Browne :  Garden  of  Vyrut,  cb,  1L 

pen  tag'-on-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pentagonal ; 
-ly.\  With  five  angles. 

"The  flowers  before  explication  are  pentagonally 
wrapped  up  with  some  resemblance  of  the  bfatta  or 
moth." — Browne  :  Garden  of  Cj/nu,  eh.  li. 

*  pen-tag -6n-OU8,  a.    [Eng. pentagon; 
Pentagonal,  five-angled. 

pen'-ta-gram,  s.    [Pref.  penta-,  and 

(gramina)  —  a  letter.]  The  same  as  PENTAGERON 

(q.v.). 

"Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  tike  a  wizard  f/fntayram 
On  garden  graveL"        Tcnnyton :  The  Brook. 

pen'-ta-graph,  s.    [PANxooBApa.] 

pen-ta-graph'  ic,  pen-ta  graph'-Ic  al, 

a.    [PANTOORAPHIC.] 

t  p^n'-ta-gyn,  s.    [PENTAOYNIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  having  five  pistils. 

p8n-ta-g$rn'-I-a,  *.  pi.     [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Gr.  yvvri  (gune)  =  a  woman.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 


system.  It  contains  those  which  have  five 
pistils. 

pon-ta-gyn'-i-an,   pen-tag -ynous,   a. 

[Eng.  pentagon;' -ian,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  five  styles. 

pen-ta-he'-dral,    *  pen-ta-he'-drotiB, 
*  pen  ta  c   droiis,  *  pen-ta-he  -dric- 

al,  a.  IPref.  penta-,  and  eSpa  (hedra)  =  a  side, 
a  base.]  Having  five  equal  sides. 

"The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  an 
eomposea  of  plates  set  lengthways,  and  [lasslng  from 
the  surface  to  the  axis."—  Woodward, 

p  jn-ta-he'  dron,  s.    [PENTAHEDRAL.] 

Geom. :  A  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 

p  n  ta-hex  a  he'  dral,  a.    [Pref.  pento~t 
and  Eng.  hexukedral  (q.v.).J 

Crystatt. :  Exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

p  1n-ta-hir'-s6-line,  s.   [Pref. penta-;  second 
eleme'nt  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  .*  CisHjgN.  A  homologue  of  chino- 
line,  oceurring  among  the  higher  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  cinchonlne.  (WatU.) 

pcn'-taiL  s.    [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  tail] 

ZooL  :  Ptilocercus  Imoii,  the  sole  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  small  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, confined  to 
Borneo,  and  little 
is  known  of  its  ha- 
bits. Length,  from 
five  to  six  inches, 
with  tail  of  about 
the  same  length. 
Blackish-brown 
above,  the  haira 
with  yellowish 

tips ;  lower  parts  and  cheeks  yellow- 
ish ;  a  black  streak,  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  encloses  the  eyes.  The  tail 
is  a  most  peculiar  organ ;  the  base  ia 
hairy,  then  a  portion  is  naked,  and  at 
the  end,  for  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  length,  long  hairs  are  spread  on 
both  sides  like  the  feathering  of  an  arrow, 
whence  the  animal  has  received  both  its  scien- 
tific and  its  popular  name.  [PTILOCERCUS. J 

pen-ta-loph'-6  don,  s.  [Pref.  penta- ;  Gr, 
Ao<£>o9  (to?>AO5)=  a  ridge,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Falconer 
for  a  type  of  extinct  Proboscideans,  with  five- 
ridged  molars. 

pcn-ta-loph'-o-dSnt,  a.  [PENTALOPHODON.] 

Having  the  molars  with  five  ridges. 

"  The  pentalophodont  type  is  represented  In  the 
Upper  Miocene  (Slwalik  formation  of  India)  br 
ifattodon  tiixtlentit."—JfieJtolion.-  Paleontology,  ll. 
987. 

•pent  al'-pha,  *.    [Pref.  pent-t  and  Gr.  aXAa 

(uJpAa)  =  tne  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.]  A  pentagram,  or  penta- 
geron  (q.v.). 

pen-tam'-er-a,  *.  pi.    [PENTAMERUS.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptera,  com- 
prising Beetles  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  It  ia 
divided  into  seven  tribes  :  Adephaga,  Palpi- 
cornia  (Philhydrida),  Brachelytra,  Neoro- 
phaga  (Clavicornia),  LamelHcoruia,  Seni- 
cornia,  and  Malacodennata. 

pen-tam'-er-an,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  pentamer(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Entom,. :  A  beetle  of  the  tribe  Pentamera 
(q.v.). 

pen-ta-mer'-I-dn,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pen- 
taTner(us);  Lat  fern.  adj.  auff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. ;  A  family  of  Clisenterata  (q.v.X 
with  two  genera,  Pentamerus  and  Striukland- 
ina,  from  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous formations.  Shell  smooth  and 
imperforate,  with  a  prominent  beak ;  the 
articulated  valves  divided  into  five  parts  or 
chambers. 

pen  tam '-er-oua,  a.    [PEKTAMERA.J 

1.  Bot. :  Having  five  parts. 

2.  Entom. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pen- 
tamera (q.v.). 

pcn-tam' -er-iis,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
jie'pos  (meros)  =  a  part ;  so  called  because  both 
valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum 
itself  contains  a  small  chamber  making  five.] 
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Palaxtnt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pentameridfe,  or,  according  to  Woodward,  a 
genus  of  Rhynehonellidae  (q.v).  Shell  im- 
punctate,  ovate,  ventricose,  with  large  in- 
curved beak  ;  valves  usually  plaited  ;  dental 
plates  converging,  and  supported  on  a  promi- 
nent septum  ;  dorsal  valve  with  two  con- 
tiguous longitudinal  septa  opposed  to  the 
plates  of  the  other  valve.  Fifty  species  are 
known,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

pentamerus  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  Upper  Caradoc,  orWenlock  grit. 

pcntameruK  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  Two  series  of  limestone  beds :  (1)  an 
npper  Pentamerus  limestone  of  Upper  Lud- 
low  age,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Hel- 
derlwrg  group  in  America ;  (2;  the  Pentamerus 
Kniflhtii  limestone,  equivalent  to  the  Aymes- 
try  limestone;  the  shell  is  found  abundantly 
around  Ayraestry.  It  is  older  than  No.  (!)• 

pen-tixm'-e  ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  from  Gr. 
irtfjrofieTpos  (pcntametros),  from  n-eVre  (pente) 
=  five,  and  juerpop  (metron)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr. 
pentametre;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pentametro.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

Pros. :  A  verse  of  five  feet,  used  especially 
In  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  in  which  the  first 
two  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  third  must  be  a  spondee,  and  the  last  two 
anaptests,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  each  containing  two  feet  and 
a  syllable :  the  first  half  consists  of  two 
dactyls  or  spondees  and  a  long  syllable,  the 
second  half  most  consist  of  two  dactyls  and  a 
syllable.  Hexameter  and  pentameter  verses 
used  alternately  constitute  what  is  called 
elegiac  measure. 

B*  As  adj. :  Containing  five  metrical  feet: 
as,  a  pentameter  verse. 

*  pfin-tSm'-et-rizq,  v.t.     [Eng.  pentameter; 
-ize.}    To  form  or  turn  into  a  pentameter. 

"An  apt  word  which  pentametrizt*  the  verse." — 
Southey :  Tht  Doctor ;  Frag,  on  Mortality. 

>en-t&m'-y-r6n,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr, 
pvpov  (muron)  =  a  sweet  vegetable  juice,] 

Med.  &  Pharm.  :  An  old  name  applied  to  an 
ointment  described  by  Aetius,  containing  five 
ingredients.  (Mayne.) 

fr  pen-tan'- dcr,  ».    [PENTANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  plant  of  the  class  Pentandria. 

pen  t&n'  dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr. 
arijp  (anfr),  geriit.  av&pos  (andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot.  :  The  fifth  class  in  Linna?us's  natural 
system,  it  consisted  of  hermaphrodite  plants 
having  five  stamens  with  filaments  distinct 
from  each  other  and  from  the  pistil.  He 
divided  it  into,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia, 
Tetragynia,  Pentagynia,  and  Polygynia. 

pen  ton'  dri-an,  pcn-tan-drous,  a. 
[PENTANDRIA.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pen- 
tandria ;  having  five  stamens  with  distinct 
filaments  not  connected  with  the  pistil. 

yon'  -tone,  s.  [Gr.  mm  (pente)  =  five ;  -ane 
(Cftcm.).] 

Chem,:  C->H12.  Amyl  hydride.  A  mobile 
colourless  liquid,  found  in  the  light  tar  oils 
from  the  distillation  of  cannel  coal,  and  easily 
obtained  from  Pennsylvauian  petroleum  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  boils  at  37-30". 

pen  ta-ne'-miis,  «.  [Pref.  penta-t  and  Gr. 
vritLa  (nema)  =  a  thread.] 

Ichthy, :  A  genus  of  Polynemidie  (q.v.).  The 
free  filaments  in  Pentanemus  qninquarius,  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body. 

*  pSnt'  an-gle,   ».      [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng. 
angU(q.Tf.).  J  A  pentagram, orpentageron(q.v.). 

"That  they  [evil  spirit*]  are  afraid  of  the  pentanffla 
of  Solomon,  though  so  set  forth  with  the  hu.lv  of  man, 
as  to  touch  and  point  nut  the  five  places  wherein  our 
Saviour  was  wounded.  I  know  not  how  to  assent." — 
Bruwne  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

*  pent  -an'-gu-lar,    a.     [Pref.   pent-,  and 
Eng.     angular    (q.v.)  ;    Fr.    pentangulaire.} 
Having  five  angles  or  corners.    (Grew.) 

pen  ta  pet  a-loiis,  a.    [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eng.  petalous  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  five  petals. 

pent-a  phar'-ma-con,   s.     [Pref.  penta-, 
and  Eng.  pharmakon  (q.v.).] 
Med. :  A  medicine  having  five  Ingredients. 


pen-ta-phyl-loid'-al,  o.     [Pref.  penta-, 
Gr.  £iUAov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  suff.  -oidal.] 
Bot. :   Appearing  to  have  five  leaves,  re- 
sembling tive  leaves. 

pen  taph'  yl  loiis,   a.     (Pref.  penta-,  and 
Gr.  ^niAXoc  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot, :  Having  five  leaves. 

*  pen-tap'-6-dy,  s.     [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
irous  (pous),  gen.  iro6<k  (pcdos)  —  a  foot.] 

Pros. :  A  measure  or  series  of  five  feet. 

pen-tap'-ter-a,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
inep<i(ptera),  pi.  of  TrTep6V(ptenwt)  =  a  feather, 
a  wing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Combretacere,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Tenninalia,  having  a  five-,  rarely  a  seven- 
winged  fruit.  Known  species  about  twelve, 
all  large  trees.  I'entaptera  glatica,  a  tree  sixty 
to  eighty  feethiyh,  growing  in  Pegu,  furnishes 
masts  and  spars.  The  Canarese  make  lime 
from  the  calcined  bark  and  wood. 

pgn-tap'-ter-oiis,  a.    [PENTAPTERA.] 

Bot.  (Chiefly  of  fruits):  Having  five  wings. 
(Treaa.  of  Bot.) 

*pent'-ap-toto,   «.     [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
irrunTts  (pfdfffc)  =  a  falling,   a  case ;    jriVru) 
(jnp(o)  =  to  fall.} 
Gram. :  A  noun  having  five  cases. 

*  pent'-ap-t^ch,  s.     fPref.  penta-t  and  Gi. 
WTVX»)  (i>tnchi)  ~  a  fold.] 

Art :  An  altar  piece  consisting  of  a  eentn 
portion,  with  double  folding  wings  ou  eac.i 
side. 

*  pent'-ar-chy\  *•    [®T-  "*£***  (pente)  =  five, 
and  apxy  (arckl)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  five. 

"  Those  ftvo  fair  brethren,  which  I  sung  of  late, 
For  their  Jast  number  c;ilh-ii  the  j>e»tarchy." 

P.  FMcher  :  J'urple  Uluml,  vl. 

pen'-tas,  a.  [Gr.  werms  (pentos),  from  ir«/uTra? 
(pempfis)  =  a  body  of  five.  So  named  because 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fives  instead  of 
in  fours.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Hedyo- 
tidte.  Pentos  carnea,  a  pretty  shrub,  is  cul- 
tivated in  hot-houses. 

pen  ta-scp   a  loiis,  a.     [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eng.  'eepalous  fa.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  five  sepals. 

*  pon'-ta  spast,  s.    [Gr.  m vra.<nra<rrov  (pen- 

taspaston),  from  ireVre  (pente)  —  five,  and  <rirdia 
(spao)  =  to  draw  ;  Fr.  pentdspasU,]  An  engine 
with  five  pullies. 

pen-ta-sper  -mous,  a     [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Gr.  owe'pju.0.  (sperma)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Containing  or  having  five  seeds. 

*  pen'-ta-stlch,  «.    [Gr.  irevraortxo?  (penta- 
stlchos),'from  vevre  (pente)  =  five,  and  OTI'XO? 
(itichas)  =  a  verse ;  Fr.  pentasti^ue.}    A  com- 
position consisting  of  tive  verses. 

pen-tas'-tlch  oiis,  a.      [Pref.  penta-;   Gr. 

<rrtx°c  (stickos)  =  a  row,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  phyllotaxis) :  Quincnncial  (q.v.). 

pen  tas  to  ma,  *.  [Pref.  pcnta-,  and  Gr. 
oro/xa  (stoma)  —  a  month.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  femily  Acarida1, 
sometimes  placed  in  a  si'purate  order,  Acan- 
thotheca.  The  body  is  segmented,  the  head 
armed  with  four  large 
hooks  or  claws,  arranged 
in  pairs  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth.  These  hooks 
were  mistaken  by  the 
older  naturalists  for  ad- 
ditional mouths,  and  pro- 
cured  for  the  animal  its 
generic  name.  Pentasto- 
ma  denticulatum,  tlie  lar-  MatioioaB. 

val  condition  of  P.  tee- 
nioides,  which  infests  the  nasal  cavities  of  the 
dog,  is  tolerably  frequent  in  human  subjects 
on  the  continent,  but  causes  no  functional  dis- 
turbance.   (See  extract  under  PENTASTOME.  ) 

pefi'-ta-stome.  s.  [PENTASTOMA.)  Any  In- 
dividual  of  the  genus  Pentastoma  (q.v.). 

"The  other  human  pfntnxtamt,  Perttattvma  con 
gtrictum,  infests  the  liver  atid  lung*,  fciici,  on  account 
of  ita  comparatively  large  Bize,  IB  cayable  of  giving  rise 
to  serious  and  even  ffttaTljmptoina,  It  measures  mttn 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. "~J>r.  Cobbotd,  in 
I'l  /Met  M«l.  («d.  1882),  p.  1,114. 


pen'-ta-stylc,  s,  &  a.  [Pic*,  pente- 1  and  Gr. 
o-rOAo?  (stiilos)  =  a  column  ;  FT.  pentastyU.] 

A.  A$  subst. :  A  portico  with  live  columns. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  five  columns. 

pen'-ta-teueh,  s.  [Lat.  pentateitchus,  from 
Gr.  irevre  (pente)  =  five,  and  reDxos  (teuchos)  ~ 
a  tool,  a  book;  Fr.  pentateuque;  Ital.  &  8p. 
pentateuco.] 

Script.  Canon  :  A  term  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment collectively,  termed  in  Hebrew  iTVFl 
(torah)  =  the  Law.  The  first  mention  of  the 
fivefold  division  is  by  Josephus.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  SepttiaMint  translators, 
who  then  bestowed  on  the  volume  a  Greek 
name  expressive  of  what  they  had  done. 
[Etym.]  In  its  undivided  state  it  is  called 
in  Ezra  vii.  6,  "the  Law  of  Moses  ;"  in  Neh. 
viii.  1,  "the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and, 
more  simply,  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  12,  Ezra 
vi.  18,  Neh.  xiii.  1,  "the  Book  of  Moses."  It 
is  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  "  (Jeho- 
vah) in  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.  Either  the  Penta- 
teuch or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  the 
"Book  of  the  Covenant"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  2. 
21,  and  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  "  in  xxii.  8. 
The  titles  in  both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  of 
the  Bible,  following  the  Septuagint,  attribute 
the  five  books  to  Moses.  The  Hebrew  text  pre- 
fixes his  n;iine  only  to  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  i.  1), 
and  to  por.ions  of  the  others  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 
xxiv,  y,  4.  xxxiv.  27).  No  critic  attributes 
Deut.  \xxiv.  5  to  Moses.  Some  other  pas- 
sages seem  of  later  date,  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiv.  1 1 
(cf.  with  Judges  xviii.  29),  Gen.  xxxvu  31, 
Lev.  xvii:.  28,  Deut.  hi.  11,  &c. ;  others,  such 
as  modesty  would  have  prevented  Moses 
from  writing  (Exod.  xi.  3,  Num.  xii.  3).  These 
are  often  attributed  to  Ezra.  Except  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  who-  dis- 
believed, and  Jerome,  who  doubted  it,  tlia 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  wen  is 
to  have  been  universally  accepted  by  the  early 
Christians.  In  1107  Aben  Ezra  expressed  hi* 
doubts,  as  did  Hobbes  in  1051.  Astruc,  in 
1753,  published  the  hypothesis  of  different 
documents  proved  by  the  diversity  in  the 
Divine  names  employed  [ELOHIST,  JKHOVIST], 
a  view  now  accepted  by  most  critics.  Since 
then  there  have  been  the  Fragmentary 
Hypothesis  of  Vater  &  Hartmnnn  (1815-1818), 
by  which  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  made  up 
of  fragments  put  together,  and  the  supple- 
mentary Hypothesis  of  De  Wette,  and  many 
more.  Hengstenberg  is  the  chief  opponent 
of  Astruc's  hypothesis,  considering  that  the 
name  God  is  used  when  creation  is  referred 
to,  and  Jehovah  when  there  is  redemption. 
Between  1862  and  1871  Bishop  Colenso,  of 
Natal,  published  a  critical  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  denying  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  book,  and  attributing  the  Leviti- 
cal  regulations  to  the  priesthood  during  and 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (B.C.  600-450). 
These  views  created  great  excitement.  They 
were  controverted  in  many  pamphlets,  and 
led  to  the  ecclesiastical  prosecution  of  their 
author.  [GENESIS,  EXODUS.] 

IT  Samaritan  Pentateuch : 

Script. :  The  Pentateuch  in  use  among  the 
Samaritans.  Words  which  have  in  them  d 
and  r,  and  again,  i  and  v,  letters  unlike  in 
the  Samaritan,  but  very  similar  in  Hebrew 
[l  (d)  and  i  (r),  also  *  (i)  and  i  (v)],  are  some- 
times interchanged,  showing  tlmt  the  work 
was  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original  The 
passages  attributed  to  Ezra  are  in  it.  It  sub- 
stitutes Mouut  Gerizira  for  Mount  Ebal  in 
Deut.  xx vii.  4.  The  text  in  various  places 
dillers  from  the  Hebrew,  generally,  however, 
agreeing  with  the  Septuagint.  The  chronology 
also  is  in  places  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  If  Josephus  is  correct  as  to 
the  date  of  the  building  of  the  'It-tuple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
made  probably  about  330  B.C.,  though  the 
popular  belief  is  that  it  is  much  older. 

pen-ta-teuch'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pentateuch ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pentateuch ;  con- 
tained in  the  pentateuch. 

"The  leaden  of  the  nation  .  .  .  were  as  far  from  ih* 
Pentateuehat  standard  of  righteuiisntaa  aa  the  nUM 
of  the  ijeoi.le.--ir.  Roberttnn  Smith:  Old  Tat.  to 
Jtwiik  Church,  lect.  viii..  p.  22* 

pSn-t&th-X-$n'-Jc,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
(di)thionic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  dithl 
onic  acid. 

pcntathionic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HoSsO^.     An  acid  produced  by  the 


boil,  Ixfr ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  $elL,  •horus,  9ti1n.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophoa,  exist,    -ing. 
,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -  sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  and 
tinder  the  influence  of  heat  Is  decomposed 
int i  >  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Its  salts  are  all 
soluble,  and  the  barium  salt  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  square  prisms. 

pen  tit  6  ma, «.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Or.  ro^if 

(t»me)  =  *  cutting  ;  rip-vta  (temnS)  =  to  cut.] 

Entom. :  Forest-bug,  Wood-bug ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  old  family  Pentatomidaa  (q.v.). 
Stephens  described  fifteen  species  as  British. 

*  pen-ta-tom'-I-daa,  *.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  penta- 
tO'H(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Land  Bugs, 
founded  by  Leach,  recognised  by  Stephens, 
Swainson,  &c.  Now  merged  in  Scutata  (q.v.). 

pen  -ta-tdne,  ft.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
tone.} 

Music :  An  interval  of  five  whole  tones,  an 
augmented  sixth. 

pen-ta-tdn'-lc,  a.  [PENTATONE.]  Contain- 
ing five  whole  tones. 

pentatonic  scale,  *.  The  name  given 
by  Carl  Engel  to  the  ancient  musical  scale, 
which  is  best  described  as  that  formed  by 
the  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  It  consists 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
degrees  of  a  modern  diatonic  scale. 

pen  tat   r6-pis,  *.      [Gr.   irtirdTpoiw  (pen- 

tatropos)  =  of  five  kinds  :  pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
Tpon-os  (tropes),  or  rpomj  (trope)  =  n  turn.) 
"  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadese.  Pentatropia 
spiralis  is  a  twining  slender  shrub,  the  tubers 
of  which  are  eaten  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the 
flowers  used  medicinally. 

pe'n-taT'-a-lent,  a,  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Lat. 
valens,  genit.  valentis,  pr.  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be 
able,  to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :  Quinquivalent  (q.T.). 

pentavalent  elements,  s.  pi.     [Pxs- 

TADS-] 

pen   te   cfin-ter,  9.     [Gr.  mtmiKowpos, 

irevnjKorrepot  (pentekontorost  pentekonteros), 
from  TTtvTYiKovra  (pent&konta)  =  fifty ;  FT.  pen- 
tecontre.} 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  Grecian  ship  of  burden  with 
fifty  oars. 

Pen  te-cost,   *  pen  te  eoste,  s.      [A.8. 

pentecosten;  from  Lat  pentecosten,  aceus.  of 
penUcoste,  Gr.  ir«*ri)xo<mi  (pentekoste)  =  pen- 
tecost ;  lit.  fern.  sing,  of  irtvn\Ko<rro$  (penti- 
kostos)  =  fiftieth,  from  mVrc  (pente)  =  five ; 
Ital.  pentecoste,  pentecosta ;  Sp.  pentecostes  ; 
Fr.  pentecdte.] 

1.  Judaism :  One  of  the  three  greatest  Jewish 
festivals.    Its  Greek  name  was  given  because 
it  was  held  on  the  fiftieth  day  [Etym.],  count- 
ing from  the  second  of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15,  16),  whence  it  was  called  in  Hebrew  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  10).     By  this 
account  the  enumeration  of  the  weeks  was  to 
be  from  "such  time  as   thou  beginnest  to 
put  the  sickle  to  the  corn."     It  was  called 
also  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  or  Firstfruits  of 
Wheat  Harvest  (Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  xxxiv.  22). 
When  it  came  every  Jewish  male  had  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiii.  17  ; 
xxxiv.  23).    Meat  or  wave  offerings,  especially 
two  wave  loaves,  and  sacrifices  were  presented 
at  the  festival  (Lev.  xxiii.  16,  17,  &c. ;  Num. 
xxviii.  26-31;    Deut.  xvi.  9-12).     The  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  the  members  of  the  infant 
Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  im- 
parting the  gift  of    tongues  (Acts  ii.  1-20). 
In  ancient  times  the  Pentecost  lasted  but  a 
single  day,  but  modern  Judaism  extends  it 
to  two. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Whitsuntide,  a  feast  which, 
reckoning  inclusively,  is  lifty  days  after  Easter. 
It  is  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles. 

"  'Tls  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentlo, 
Come  Pentecott  aa  quickly  as  tt  will. 
dome  five  and  twenty  yean." 

Shuketp. :  Borneo  t  Jvlitt,  I  6. 

pgn-te-cost'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.pentecost;  -o7.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pen- 
tecost or  Whitsuntide. 
*  B.  As  subst.  (PI.) ;  Offerings  or  oblations 

niade  by  parishioners  to  the  parish  priest  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
ferior churches  to  the  mother  church. 


*  pSn'-te-cos-ter,  *.    [Gr.  fr«TTj«o<mjp  (pen- 
tekostir).    from    rccnjicoo-TOs    (pentekostos)    = 
fiftieth.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  commander  of  fifty  men ; 
a  title  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  army. 

*  yen'  te  cos  tys,  s.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  body  or  troop  of  soldiers. 

pen  tei-ic,  pen-tel'-!o-an,  -pent  like, 
a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount 
Pen  teles  near  Athens ;  specif.,  applied  to  a 
kind  of  marble  obtained  there.  It  had  an 
exceedingly  delicate  grain,  and  sometimes 
greenish  spots.  The  Parthenon,  Propylseum, 
and  other  buildings  in  Athens  were  con- 
structed of  this  marble. 

pen  -tene,  a.  [Gr.  WPTC  (pente)  =  five ;  ~ene 
(Chem.).]  [AMYLENE.J 

*pen-tho-mlm'-er,  *.  tGr.  iw0ij/«,i/i«p« 
^  penthemimeres),  from  irtvrt  (pente)  =  five,  and 
i)ptpepi}$  (hemimeres)  =  halved,  half.]  The 
first  two  feet  and  a  half  of  a  verse  ;  the  half 
of  a  pentameter,  consisting  of  two  feet  and  a 
half. 

"The  charm  of  the  Latin  pentameter  Is  enhanced 
by  the  rhyming  of  the  last  syllables  of  the  two  pen- 
MMfHMWV-MVM.*  Comparative  Philology,  p.  884- 

pent'-house,  *  pent' -190,  *  pent-lse,  a.  &  a. 

[A  corrupt,  of  pentice,  or  apentice,  from  O.  FT. 
apentis,  appentis,  from  Lat.  appendicium  = 
an  appendage.]  [APPENDIX.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

L  Building: 

(1)  A  projection   over  ft   door,  entrance, 
window,  or  a  flight  of  steps,  &c.,  for  protec- 
tion from  the  weather. 

(2)  A  shed  standing  aslope  from  the  main 
wall  or  building. 

"  Some  old  pmthoutt  near  the  town." 

Prior :  TwO*  A  Sparrow,  438. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  house,  made  of  boards 
united  by  hooks  and  staples,  for  protecting  a 
gun  and  its  carriages  mounted  en  barbette  from 
the  weather. 

3.  Anything  overhanging  or  resembling  a 
penthouse. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Overhanging. 

"  Bleep  Bhatl.  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hung  upon  his  penthouse  lid." 

ShaJtetp.  :  Macbeth  L  I 

*  pent  -  ice,    *  pent  -  e  sse,   *  pent  -  Ise, 
*  pent-isse,    *  pent-ys,  s.    [PENTHOUSE.] 

pen' -tile,  *.    [PANTILE.] 

*  pent-is,  *  pent-iz,  *.    [PENTHOUSE.] 

pent-land  ite,  *.  [After  Mr.  Pentland; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  eisennickelkies.] 

Mm. :  An  isometric  mineral,  with  octa- 
hedral cleavage,  but  mostly  found  massive. 
Hardness,  3  '5  to  4 ;  sp.  gr.  4*6 ;  colour,  brouze- 
yellow ;  streak,  bronze-brown.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  36-0;  iron,  41'9;  nickel,  22-1  =  100, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  ($  Ni+J  Fe)B. 
Mined  for  the  nickel  it  contains. 

pcn'-tre-mite,  s.  [PENTREMITES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Pentiemites,  or  of  the 
order  Blastoidea. 

pcntremite-limestone,  «. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Carboniferous  age  In 
America,  abounding  in  pentremites. 

pSn-tre-mi'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  pente-t  and  Lat. 
remus  =  an  oar.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Blastoidea.  The  species 
were  fixed  to  the  sea  bottom  by  a  pedicle 
formed  of  solid  polygonal  plates,  arranged  in 
five  ambulacral,  and  five  interambulacral 
areas.  Found  in  the  Palaeozoic,  especially  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

pent-ste'-mon,  *.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr. 
trr/ifjiw  (stemon).]  [STAMEN.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  American  scrophularia- 
ceous  plants,  tribe  Cheloneae.  There  are  five 
stamens,  but  one  is  imperfect.  Many  species, 
with  blue,  purple,  lilac,  rose-colored,  or  yel- 
low flowers,  are  cultivated. 

pen'-tyl,  «.    [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  (am)yl.] 

Chem.:  CfeHuCL  Amyl  chloride.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  Into  the  vapour  of  pentane, 
two  pent  vis  are  obtained,  one  boiling  at 
85-100%  the  other,  which  is  the  chief  prodnct, 
at  102°.  On  decomposing  these  with  potas- 
sium acetate,  pentene,  C0Hi0,  is  formed,  boil- 


ing at  39-40°,  and  two  acetic  ethers,  boiling 
between  135-140°.    (Watts.) 

pSn-tyi'-fo,  o.    [Bng.  pentyl;  -ic.]    Derived 

from  or*containing  pentyl. 

pentylic  alcohols,  s.  pi.    [AMYL-ALCO 

HOL3.] 

pen-ult,  pe-nul'-ti-ma,  s.  [Lat.  ptrne, 
pene  =  almost,  and  ultimus=  last.]  Tlie  last 
sylhible  but  one  of  a  word. 

•tim,  a.     [PENULTIMATE.]    The  la* 


*pe-nul'- 

out  one. 


"  The  pfnnltim  Lord  in  the  but  pedigree*—  Putter  : 
Church  aut.,  ¥i.  324. 

pe  nul   tim  ate,  a.  a  .-,-.    [PENULT.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Last  but  one  ,  applied  to  the 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word,  the  syllable 
preceding  it  being  termed  the  antepenultimate, 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  x 
word  ;  the  penult. 

pc-num  -bra,  s.     [Lat.  pane  =  almost,  and 
umbra  =  a  shadow.] 

Optics  :  A  faint  shadow  thrown  by  a  lumin- 
ous body.  It  is  brighter  than  the  true  shadow, 
though  less  so  than  the  luminous  body  itself. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  true  shadow  pro- 
duced by  the  commingling  with  it  of  rays 


us  graze  e  ege  o  e  ear  are  en  n- 
wards by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere, 
besides  having  become  tinged  with  a  ruddy 
or  copper  hue.  Falling  upon  the  moon, 
then  in  shadow,  they  often  render  it  faintly 
visible,  and  though  of  a  copper  hue,  yet  bright 
enough  to  permit  markings  on  its  surface  to 
be  seen.  Yet  at  this  time  the  moon  is  so 
much  behind  the  earth  that  it  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  direct  rays  from  the  sun.  In 
an  eclipse  the  periods  when  the  first  and  the 
last  contact  with  the  penumbra  will  take 
place  are  always  carefully  noted. 

p$-num'-1>ral,  a.     [Eng.  penumbr(a)  ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  penumbra. 

"The   penumbral    clouds  are  highly  reflective,"— 
fftrtchel:  Attronomy  («d.  6th).  f  SW. 

pe  niir-i-ous,  a.    [Eng.  penury;  -out.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  penury  4 
niggardly,  mean  ;  not  bountiful  or  liberal  ; 
stingy  ;  sordidly  mean. 

"  Die  rather  would  he  In  penurious  pain." 

Spenter:  X^ft.,  V.  T.  «. 

•  2.  Scant  ;  not  plentiful. 

"  Here  creep*  along  a  poor  penuriout  stream." 


3.  Suffering  extreme  want. 
"  I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon. 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  wake  revolt 
In  toy  penurioitt  band.  " 

Shakcsp.:  Timon  of  Atfient,  lv.4, 
IT  In  Swift's  time  the  word  was  often  mis- 
used by  ignorant  ladies  for  nice  and  dainty. 

"  She's  grown  no  nice  ind  so  pcnuriottt 
With  tiocrates  and  Epicurius." 

^u'ift  :  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 


_    &   adv.      [Eng.    penurious; 
i.]    In  a  penurious  manner ;  parsimoniously. 

"  The  place  is  most  penuriotuly  empty  of  all  other 
good  outside*."— Ben  Joiuon  :  Cynthia  i  Keeeli,  It  2. 

pe-niir-I  ou3-ness,  a.      [Eng.  penurious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  penurious ; 
niggardliness,  stinginess  ;  sordid   meanness ; 
parsimony. 

"Mr.  Brooke,  with  bU  kindly  penurioutnett."— 
Brit.  (Quarterly  Review,  IviU  427. 

2.  Scantiness  ;  scanty  supply. 

pSn'-u-r^,  *  pen-u-rle,  «.      [Fr.  penurUt 
from'Lat.  penuria  ==  want,  need.     From  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  ireim  (peina)=  hunger,  vtvia. 
(pertia)=  need.] 
1.  Extreme  want  or  poverty  ;  indigence. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  been  ralaed  from  penury 
and  obscurity  to  opulence.'1— Atacaulay;  Hitt.  £ng.t 
eh.  iL 

*  2.  Penuriousness,  niggardliness. 

"God  sometimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another; 
pride  with  adultery,  drunkenness  with  murder,  care- 
lessness with  irreligK'ti,  idleness  with  vanity,  penury 
with  oppression,"—  Taylor:  Faith  A  Patience  of  ttu 


pSn'-with-ite,  *.      [After  Penwith,   West 

Cornwall ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jlfin.>] 

Min, :  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring 
with  quartz  and  rhodochroisite.  Hardness, 
8-6;  sp.  gr.  2'49;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
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dark  reddish-brown  ;  transparent ;  fracture, 
oonchoidal.      An    analysis    yielded  :    silica, 


pen'  wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  woman.] 
A  female  writer ;  an  authoress.  (Richardson : 
Clarissa.  Harlowe,  i.  329.) 

pe'-on  (1),  ».    [Fr.,  =  a  pawn  in  chess,  a  foot- 
'     snMier;  Sp.   peon  =  ft   foot-soldier,   a   day- 
labourer,  a  pedestrian,  from  Low  Lat.  pedonem, 
arcMs.  otpedo  =.  a  foot-soldier,  from  Lat.  pest 
gcnit  pedii  =  a  foot.)    [PAWN  (1),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  One  travelling  on  foot ;  a  pedestrian. 

2.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  native  constable. 

3.  A  day-labourer:  a  servant;  specif.,  In 
Mexico,  a  debtor  held  by  his  creditor  in  a 
form  of  qualified  servitude,  to  work  out  his 
debt ;  a  serf. 

*IL  Chess:  A  pawn. 

pe'  on  (2),  i.  [Penang  dialect.]  A  rough  spar 
cut  from  the  Piney  tree  (q.v.). 

*  pe'  on-age  (age  as  Kg),  ».    [Sp.  peonaje.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  peon  ;  serfdom. 

*  pe'-on-ism,  s.  [Eng.  peon ;  -ism.']  The  lame 
as  PEONAGE  (q.v.). 

f,  ». 

peo'-ple,  *  pe  pie,  *  poo  pic.  *po-pllle, 
*  po-ple,  *  pu-ple,  a.  [O.  Fr.  pueple  (Fr. 
peitple),  from  Lat.  populum,  accns.  of  populus 
=  people ;  Sp.  pueblo ;  ItaL  popolo ;  Port. 
fovo ;  Ger.  pobel.] 

1.  A  nation  ;  the  body  of  persons  composing 
a  nation,  community,  tribe,  or  race ;  a  com- 
munity, a   race.    (In   this   sense   the  word 
admits  of  a  plural.) 

"  Propbeay  again  before  many  peoplet  and  nations 
•nd  tongues."— Revelation  x.  11, 

K  People  is  a  collective  noun,  and  is  generally 
construed  with  a  plural  verb. 

2.  Persons  generally  or  indefinitely ;  men. 

"  People  have  lived  twenty-four  days  npon  nothing 
but  water."— Arbuthnot:  On  Alimenti. 

3.  With  a  possessive  pronoun,  those  who 
are  closely  connected  with  the  person  or  per- 
sons indicated  by  the  pronoun,  as — 

(1)  Family,  ancestors. 

(2)  Attendants,  followers,  domestics. 

"  You  Blew  great  number  of  his  people." 

Saaketp.  1  Tvtel/t/i  fright,  lit  8. 

IT  The  People : 

1.  The  commonalty,  as  distinguished  from 
persons  of  rank ;  the  populace. 

2.  The  uneducated ;  the  rabble  ;  the  vulgar. 

People's  Party,  «.  A  political  organ- 
ization (1892)  seeking  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency, to  limit  land  ownership,  and  to  transfer 
the  control  of  railways  to  the  public.  Also 
called  Populist  Party.  ( V.  8.) 

peo'-ple,  t>.(.  [PEOPLE,  ».]  To  stock  with 
people  or  inhabitants ;  to  populate.  {Lit.  £Jlg.) 

"  Hark  !  how  through  the  peopled  air. 
The  busy  murmur  glows.       Gray .-  Ode  on  Spring. 

'  peo'-ple-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  people  ;  -less.}  Des- 
titute of  people ;  unfrequented. 

"  Many  crooked  and  peopleleu  lanes." — Poe:  Worki 
(1864),  li.  (OS. 

•J'peo'-pler,  «.  CEng.  peopl(e);  -er.J  An  in- 
habitant. 

*  peo'-plish,  v.t.  [PEOPLISH,  a.)  To  fill  with 
people.    (Palsgrave). 

*  peo'-plish,  o.   [Eng.  peopl(e);  -isk.]  Vulgar. 

pe'-or-I,  ».  [Native  name.]  A  dye  obtained  by 
the  natives  of  India  from  the  urine  of  cattle 
fed  upon  mango  leaves.  It  gives  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  but  retains  an  offensive  smell. 

\  pg-pas'-t.O,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pipastirpie  ;  Gr. 
irtiraifw  (pepaino)  =  to  ripen,  to  mature.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  suppuration. 

B.  As  sunst. :  A  medicine  given  to  produce 
proper  suppuration  and  granulation  in  ulcers 
and  in  wouuds  which  are  not  healed  by  fo- 
mentation. 

*  pcp-er,  *  pep-yr,  ».    [PEPPEB.) 

.i-Sr-in',  «.    [Ital.  peperino;  Pr.  ptptrUe; 
fler.  peperin.] 
Petrol. :   A  name  originally  given   to  the 


volcanic  tuffs  of  the  Albano  Mountains,  near 
Rome,  but  since  adopted  for  similar  tuffs 
occurring  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  a  fine 
ash-gray  to  reddish-brown  ground  mass  which 
encloses  numerous  and  sometimes  large  crys- 
tals and  crystal-fragments  of  felspars,  horn- 
blende, augite,  mica,  ttc.,  also  fragments  of 
other  rocks. 

pop  cr  o'  mi-a,  ».   [From  Gr.  iwirepi  (peperi) 

=  pepper.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Peperomldffi.  It 
contains  many  species  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America,  &c.  Many  are  small  creepers  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  wet  rocks.  Peperomia 
pellucida  is  used  as  a  salad. 

pep-er-Sm'-K-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pepero- 
mi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Piperaceee  (q.v.). 

*  pep-In,  *  pep-yn,*  pyp-yn, ».  [Fr.  jrfpfai.] 
A  kernel,  a  pip  ;  a  seed  of  fruit. 

"Grape  dried  vuto  the  papi/n."—  Wj/cliffe  :  Humbert 
vi.  4. 

*  pe-pin  nl-er,  ».    [PEPIN.]    A  nursery-gar- 
den ;  a  garden  for  raising  plants  from  seeds. 

pep-i'-ta,  ..    A  nugget  of  gold. 

*  pe  pie,  j.    [PEOPLK,  >.] 

pep' Us,   s.     [Gr.   ireirAit   (peplis)  =  purple 
spurge,  Euphorbia  Peplis.] 

Bot. ;  Water-purslane ;  a  genus  of  Lythrew 
(q.v.).  Calyx  campanulate,  with  six  large, 
alternating  with  six  small,  teeth ;  petals  six 
or  none ;  stamens  six,  style  very  short,  cap- 
sule two-celled.  Known  species  three,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  temperate  Asia. 
One,  Peplis  Portula,  is  British ;  a  small  plant, 
three  to  eight  inches  long,  with  creeping  little 
branched  stems  and  obovate  leaves,  and 
minute  purplish  flowers ;  solitary  ana  axil- 
lary. Found  in  watery  places,  flowering  in 
July  and  August. 

*  pe-pllsh,  o.    [PEOPLISH.] 

pSp'-li-lite,  i.    [Or.  irfirAot  (peplos)  =  a  man- 
tle, a  robe,  and  At'dos  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ESMARKITE  (q.v.). 

»  pep'-lus,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ir«irAo«  (peplos).'] 
Ana.  Costume:  A  large,  full,  upper  robe, 
worn  especially  by  Greek  women ;  a  mantle. 

pe'-po,    s.    [Lat.  =  a  pumpkin,  from  Gr. 
viitiav  (pepon)  =  a  kind  of  melon,] 

Bot. :  A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  Inferior, 
indehiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  with  the  seeds 
attached  to  parietal  pulpy  placentas.  The 
cavity  at  maturity  is  often  filled  with  pulp, 
and  sometimes  divided  by  folds  of  the  placenta 
into  spurious  cells.  Examples,  the  Cucumber, 
the  Melon,  and  the  Gourd.  Lindley  places  it 
among  his  Syncarpi  (q.v.). 

pe-pon'  if  da,  ».     [Gr.  ire™?  (pepon)  [Pspo], 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Richard's  name  for  Pepo  (q.v.). 

pep'-i-nite,  ».     [Or.  T<VU»  (pepdn)  =  soft ; 
suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  diverging 
fibrous  masses  in  a  granular  limestone  at 
Schwarzenberg,  Saxony ;  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

po-po'-nl-um, ».    [Latinised  from  Or. 
(pepon).']    The  same  as  PEPO  (q.v.X 

pSp'-per,  'pep^r,  *  pep-yr,  ».     [A.S. 

pipor,  from  Lat.  piper,  from  Gr.  ireVepi  (peperi). 
from  Sanse.  pippala  =  (1)  the  holy  fig-tree,  (2) 
long  pepper.) 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Piper  (q.v.X 

(2)  [ALLSPICE,  PIMENTO). 

2.  Foods :  The  dried  Immature  fruit  or  berry 
of  Piper  nigrum,  used  as  a  condiment,  whole 
or  ground.    White  pepper  is  the  berry  deprived 
of  its  outer  husk.    It  is  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Malacca, 
and  Borneo,  and  is  named  after  the  locality 
from  which  derived ;  thus,  Penang,  Malabar, 
Sumatra,  Trang,  &c.    The  ground  peppers  of 
commerce  are  generally  mixtures  of  different 
kinds  of  berries  ;  e.g.,  Malabar  is  used  to  give 
weight,  Penang  or  Trang  to  give  strength,  and 
Sumatra  to  give  colour.     Pepper  contains  an 
alkaloid  [PipEKiN],  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid 
resin,  together  with  starch,  gum,  albumin,  &<x 
The  ash  in  ground  black  pepper  should  not 


exceed  5  per  cent..  In  white  pepper  3  per  cent. 
Long  pepper  (Piper  longum),  which  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order,  and  contains  almost 
the  same  constituents,  must  be  considered  a 
true  pepper,  although  of  less  value  commer- 
cially. Pepper  has  been  adulterated,  more  or 
less,  for  the  last  200  years,  the  adulterants 
being  rice  and  rice  husks,  linseed  meal,  mus- 
tard husks,  wheat  flour,  sago  flour,  ground  data 
and  olive  stones,  bone-dust,  chalk,  P.D.,  &c., 
together  with  variable  quantities  of  cayenne 
to  restore  the  pungency.  All  these  adulterant* 
may  be  readily  detected  by  the  microscope. 
1(1)  Cayenne  Pepper :  [CAYENNE], 

(2)  To  have  (or  take)  pepper  in  the  note:  T« 
take  offence ;  to  be  offended. 

"  Every  man  took  pepper  in  the  note." 

Elderton :  Lenten  Stuff.  1,57ft. 

(3)  Pepper-and-salt :  A  term  applied  to  a 
cloth  or  dress  fabric  of  mingled  black  and 
white. 

"A  short-tailed  pcpprr-and-uilt  mat."—  Dtckent: 
Martin  Chtazlemt,  ch.  xxvii. 

(4)  Pepper-and-salt  moth : 

Entom. :  The  same  as  PEppERED-jfOTH(q.v.X 

pepper-box,  s.  A  small  box  or  caster 
for  dredging  pepper  on  to  meat  or  other  food. 

"  He  cannot  creep  Into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  • 
pepperAoxS—Shaketp. :  Merry  Wives,  ill.  6. 

pepper-brand,  >.  A  kind  of  blight  or 
mildew  affecting  corn ;  bunt. 

pepper-cake,  s.  A  kind  of  spiced  cak* 
or  gingerbread. 

pepper-caster,  s.    A  pepper-box. 
pepper-corn,  s.    [PEPPERCORN.) 
pepper-crop,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedttm  acre.    [SrosECROP.J 
pepper-dulse, ». 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Laurentia  pinnattflda.  16 
is  eaten  in  Scotland,  but  has  a  pungent  taste. 

pepper-dust,  s. 

Foods:  The  sweepings  of  warehouses  lu 
which  pepper  berrries  are  stored.  It  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  sand,  clay,  and  other 
impurities,  and  is  frequently  added  to  cheap, 
low-classed  black  pepper.  Known  in  the  trade 
asP.D. 

pepper-elder,  «. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Peperomla, 
Enckla,  and  Artanthe.  (Treats,  of  Bot.) 

*  pepper-gingerbread,  s.    Hot-spiced 
gingerbread.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV,,  iii.  1.) 

pepper-grass,  .--. 

Bot. :  Filularia  globuHfera,  called  also  Pill- 
wort. 

pepper-moth,  ».    [PEPPERED-MOTH.J 
1  pepper-plants,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Piperacese  (q.v.X 
pepper-pot,  s. 

1.  A  pepper-box. 

2.  A  highly -esteemed   West- Indian  dish. 
composed  of  cassareep,  with  flesh,  and  dried 
flsh  and  vegetables,  especially  the  unripe  pods 
of  the  ochro  and  chillies. 

3.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  thick  soup  or  stew  of 
tripe  and  doughballs,  highly  seasoned. 

*  pepper  -qwern,  «.     A  pepper-mtIL 

[QUERN.] 

pepper-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  Croton  humiHt, 
pepper-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Dentaria  dlpliylla,  some- 
times  used  in  America  instead  of  mustard. 

pepper-sauce,  s.  A  condiment  made  bj 
steeping  small  red 
peppers  in  vinegar. 

pepper-saxi- 
frage, s. 

Bot. :  The  genus 
Silaus  (q.v.). 

pepper-shrub, 

s. 

Bot. :  Drimys  dt- 
petala,  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales. 
pepper-starch,         PEPPER  STARCH. 

Chem. :  The  granules  of  pepper-starch  an 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cum,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.   -clou*,  -tious.  -sious  -  sliiis.   -hie,  -die,  ic.  =-  bel,  d?L 
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pepper— perambulate 


extremely  minute,  and  distinctly  angular, 
somewhat  resembling,  but  considerably 
•mailer  than  those  of  rice.  They  are  enclosed 
In  cells  or  bags,  which  are  angular  in  form, 
longer  than  broad,  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 

pepper-tree,  «. 

Hal.  :  Schinus  molls. 

pepper-vine,  «. 

JBot.  :  Ampelopsis  bipinnata. 

pepper-water,  ».  A  llqnor  prepared 
from  powdered  black  pepper,  used  in  micro- 
scopical observations. 

pepper-wood,  ». 

Bol.  :  Eithrr  TAcarla  guiancnsit  m  Dieypel- 
Hum  caryophyllatum. 

P«P  per,  v.t.  &  i.    [PEPPER,  *.] 
A*  Transitive  : 

i  Lit.  :  To  sprinkle  or  season  with  pepper. 
H  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pelt  with  shot  or  missiles  ;  to  cover 
with  numerous  sores. 

*  2.  To  beat  ;  to  serve  out  ;  to  finish  ;  to 
make  an  end  of. 

"  I  MI)  peppered,  T  warrant,  for  thU  world."—  SAafceip.  : 
Homea  i  Julia,  lit.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fire  numerous  shots  or  missiles  ;  to 
keep  firing. 

"The  vessel  at  which  we  wen  now  p«pperin(7away.B 
—  Caueri't  Saturday  Journal.  Sept.  19,  188ft. 

2.  To  fall  heavily  and  incessantly,  as  rain. 

"The  ffpperiny  of  the  rain  on  the  tent."—  Field, 
Dec.  «,  UM. 

pSp'-per-corn,  ».    [Eng.  pepper,  and  corn.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper-tree. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  small  particle  ;  anything  of  little 
or  no  value. 

"Polka  from  mu<1  walled  tenement 
Bring  landlord!  pepperrorn  for  rent." 

Prior  :  A  nother  Epittte 

peppercorn  rent,  «.    A  nominal  rent. 
pSp'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PEPPER,  «.] 
peppered  moth,  s. 

Eiitam.  :  Amphidasis  betularta,  a  dingy- 
white,  smoky-speckled  Geometer  moth,  not 
uncommon  in  May. 

•  p8p'-pSr-4r,  >.    [Eng.  pepper;  *r.] 

1.  A  grocer,  from  his  dealing  in  pepper,  Ac. 

2.  A  person  of  a  hot,  peppery,  or  impetuous 
temper  or  disposition. 

pSp'-per-Idge,  ».    [PIPERIDO*.] 

pSp'-per-ing,  a.  &  t.    [PEPPEB,  t>.] 

*  A.  At  adj.  :  Hot,  peppery,  angry. 

"  I  aent  him  a  peppering  letter."—  .Swift. 

B.  Assubst.  :Theactofsprinkllngorseason- 
ing  with  pepper  ;  a  hot  attack. 

p£p'-  per  -mint,  s.    [Eng.  pepper,  and  mini; 
Ger.  pfeffer  munze.] 

Bot.  :  Mentha  piperita,  a  mint  with  oblong, 
lanceolate,  serrate,  glabrous  leaves  ;  pedicels 
and  flowers  nearly  smooth  ;  flowers  m  cylin- 
drical spikes,  interrupted  below.  Probably  a 
garden  form  of  Mentha,  aquatica.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

U  Oil  of  Peppermint  :  The  oil  distilled  from 
the  fresh  flowers  of  Mentha,  Piperita.  It 
Miters  into  the  composition  of  peppermint- 
water,  essence  of  peppermint,  and  spirit  of 
peppermint.  It  is  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, and  is  used  to  correct  flatulence  and 
griping  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  mask 
the  nauseous  taste  of  some  medicines. 

peppermint-tree,  s. 

Sot.  :  Eucalyptus  piperita,  a  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  from  New  South  Wales.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  other  Eucalypti. 

peppermint-water,  s.  A  liquid  com- 
posed of  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half  of  oil  of 
peppermint  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 


-Per-  wort,  *.    [Eng.  pepper,  and  wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Lepidium  campestre,  a  kind  of  cress 
aiz  to  eighteen  inches  high,  found  In  fields 
and  by  roadsides  in  England,  &c. 

2.  PI.  :    Lindley's   English    name  for  the 
order  Marsileacese,  called  by  him  also  Rhizo- 
carps  (q.v.).   He  likewise  applied  the  name  to 
the  order  Piperaceae. 


Pep'-per-y,  o.     [Eng.  pepper ;  -y.} 

1.  Lit. :  Resembling  or  having  the  qualities 
of  pepper ;  hot,  pungent. 

2.  Fig. :  Hot-tempered  ;  choleric,  irritable, 
hasty. 

pgp'-sm,  ».  [Or.  irtyu  (pcpsis)  =  digestion; 
•in  (Chem.).  \  [PEPTIC.) 

Chen. :  An  azotized  ferment,  related  to  the 
protei'ds,  and  contained  in  gastric  juice.  It 
possesses  the  power,  in  conjunction  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  of  dissolving  the  insoluble 
proteids  and  converting  them  into  peptones. 
Pepsin  is  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the 
pig  or  calf  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  is 
usually  employed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  dis- 
solved in  wine. 

pep'  sin  ate,  r.(.    To  prepare  with  pepsin. 

pcp'-sis,  «.  [Gr.  mint  (jpepsU)  =  a  softening, 
a  concoction.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sand  Wasps,  the  largest 
of  the  family  Poinpilidffi.  Found  in  America. 
They  are  solitary.  1'epsit  heros,  from  Cuba, 
is  about  two  inches  long,  with  a  black  metallic 
body  and  red-brown  bordered  metallic  wings. 

pSp'-tle,  *  pep'-tlck.  a.  &  t.  [Gr.  wturvtot 
(peptikos),  froinjreVT«(pep(d)=:  to  digest ;  Lat. 
peptlcus;  Fr.  peptiyue.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Promoting  or  aiding  digestion. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  digestion  ;  die- 
tetic :  as,  peptic  precepts. 

*  S.  Able  to  digest ;  having  good  powers  of 
digestion. 

"Living  pabalatn,  tolerably  nutritive  for  a  mind 
H  yet  ao  peptic," — Cojrlyie :  Strtor  Ketartut.  bk.  11., 
ch.nl 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  substance 
which  promotes  digestion. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  science  or  doctrine  of  digestion. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"  la  there  some  magic  In  the  place. 
Or  do  my  pepttet  dinerf 

Tennyson:  Witt  Waterprtaf. 

peptic-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Large,  spheroidal,  or  OToidal  coarsely 
granular  cells,  at  the  neck  of  the  peptic- 
glands  (q.v.), 

peptic-glands, ».  pi. 

Anat. :  Glands  of  the  stomach  seated  in  the 
deeper  parto  of  the  pyloric  glands.  They 
secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

*  pep-tfy'-a-ty,  ft,  [Bug.  peptic;  -tty.]  The 
state  of  being  peptic ;  good  digestion ;  eupepsia. 

"Radiant  with  pepticitj,  (food  humour,  and  mani- 
fold effectuality  in  peace  and  war."— Carlnle  :  Mitcel. 
lanies.  IT.  264. 

pep'- tone,  ».  [Gr.  ir«W™  (pepti)  =  to  digest ; 
-on*  (CAem.).*) 

Chem.  (PI.) :  The  products  of  the  action  of 
pepsin,  or  acid  gastric  juice  on  albuminous 
substances.  They  are  only  found  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  are  highly  dif- 
fusible, readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  not 
coagulated  with  boiling.  They  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acids,  but  corrosive  sublimate 
with  ammonia  gives  precipitates. 

pep -ton'  ic,  a.  Of,  from,  pertaining  to,  or 
containing  peptones. 

pep'- tin  ize,  r.f.  To  change  into  peptones; 
to  render  peptonic,  as  peptonized  food. 

per,  prefix  &  prep.     [Lat.,  allied  to  Gr.  wopo. 
iron  (para,  par)  =  by  the  side  of ;  Sansc.  para 
=  away,  from,  forth  ;  param  =  beyond ;  Eng. 
from;  Fr.  per-,  par-,  as  a  prefix.) 
A.  As  prefx : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  Latin  preposition  having 
the  force  of,  passage  through,  by,  by  means  of, 
through,  throughout.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
prefii  in  English,  generally  retaining  its  origi- 
nal meaning.  In  some  cases  it  intensifies  the 
signification  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, taking  the  force  of  completely,  entirely, 
as  in  persuade,  peracute,  &c.  Per-  in  some 
cases,  like  the  English  for-,  Ger.  ver-,  gives  a 
bad  meaning  to  the  original  word,  as  in  per- 
jure (cf.  forswear),  perfidy,  &C.  In  Middle 
English  the  form  par-  is  usual,  owing  to  French 
influence.  Per-  Ijecomes  pel-  before  I  in  pellucid, 
and  pil-  in  pilgrim  (q.v.),  in  pursue  it  has  be- 
come pur-,  as  also  in  appurtenance. 


2.  Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the 
compound  is  the  highest  of  a  certain  series, 
e.g.,  perchloric  acid,  HClOj,  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, M  n(  IM. 

3.  Metrical  system  of  weights,  AC.  :  It  denotes 
division  of  the  quantity  named  before  it  by 
the  quantity  named  after  it    (Everett  :  C.G.S. 
Syst.  of  Units  (1875),  p.  i.) 

B,  As  preposition  : 

1.  By  the  instrumentality  or  medium  af : 
as,  per  bearer,  per  rail,  per  post. 

2.  For  each ;  by  the  :  as,  He  was  paid  n 
shilling  per  hour. 

3.  Her. :  By  ;  by  means  of. 
per  aocldens,  s. 

1.  Phil. :  An  effect  which  follows  from  some 
accidental  circumstance  or  quality,  and  not 
from  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing. 

2.  Logic:  The  conversion  of  a  proposition 
by  limiting  the  quantity  from  universal  to 
particular. 

per  annum,  phr.  [Lnt.]  By  the  year; 
in  or  for  each  year  ;  annually. 

per  capita,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law :  By  the  heads  or  polls ;  applied  to 
succession  when  two  or  more  persons  have 
equal  rights. 

per  centum,  per  cent.,  phr.  [CENT.(I).] 

per  diem,  phr.  [Lat.)  By  the  day;  la 
or  for  each  day. 

per  my  et  per  tout,  phr.    [Norm.  Fr. 
Law:  By  the  hair  and  by  all;  applied  to 
occupancy  in  .joint  tenancy. 

per  pals,  phr.    [Norm.  Fr.] 

Law :  By  the  country ;  by  a  jury  of  equals. 

per  pares,  phr.    [Lat] 

Law :  By  one's  peers  or  equals. 

per  saltum,  phr.  [Lat.]  By,  or  at  a  leap 
or  bound  ;  without  intermediate  steps. 

per  se,  phr.  [Lat]  By  himself,  herself, 
or  itself ;  in  the  abstract. 

per  stirpes,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law :  By  families ;  applied  to  iraccessini 
when  divided  among  branches  of  representa- 
tives according  to  the  shares  which  belonged 
to  their  respective  ancestors. 

*per-act%  v.t.  [Lat  peractus,  pa.  par.  of 
perago  =  to  lead  or  conduct  through.]  To  per- 
form, to  practise. 

"  Divert  Insolencea  and  strange  villainies  wer« 
peracted."— Sylvester:  Du  Bartat;  Summary,  p.  149. 

•pSr-a-cute',  o.  [Lat.  peraaitus:  per  = 
completely,  and  acutm  =  sharp.]  Very  sharp, 
very  acute,  very  violent. 

"Ilalign,  continual  peracute  fevers,  after  mott  dao- 
eerona  attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  beat."— 
llurvey  :  On  Conrumption. 

pfir-ad-vSn'-ture,  *  per-a-ven-tnre, 
*  per-ann-ter,  *  per-awn-ter,  *  par- 
aun-tre,  adv.  [Fr.  pref.  per  =  by,  and  averlr 
ture  =  adventure,  chance.]  [ADVENTURE,  i.) 
Perhaps,  perchance ;  it  may  be. 

"  The  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradwnture,  may  recover," 

Shaketp. :  King  John.  V.  4. 

U  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

(1)  Doubt,  question. 

"  Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  bated,  yej 
without  all  pet-adventure  their  practices  justly  uiav. 
—Sou/ A .'  Bermont. 

(2)  Chance. 

"  JL  man  by  mere  peradoenture  light*  Into  Meat 
pany."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  8. 

•  per  -a  grate,  v.t.  [Lat.  peragratus,  pa.  par. 
of  peragro  —  to  wander  or  travel  through  :  per 
=  through,  and  ager  =  a  field.)    To  wander 
over  or  through  ;  to  travel  through. 

*  p5r-a-gra'-tlon, ».    [Lat  peragratio,  fron 
peragratus.]    [PERAGRATE.]    The  act  or  statt 


per-am'-bn-late,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  pemmbu- 
lotus,  pa.  pa'r.  of  peramtulo  =  to  walk  through : 
per  =  through,  and  ambulo  =  to  walk.) 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  walk  over  or  through. 

"  They  perambulated  the  fields,  to  Implore  fertility 
thereto.  —Miller:  Hardener  t  Dictionary,  la  r.  I'olif- 
gala. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  survey  by  passing  over  or  round  ;  to 

Inspect. 

'•  Person*  tb«  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to  view 
And  perambulate  Irish  territories,  aud  thereupon  to 
divide  aud  limit  the  wm«."—Daviet  :  On  Ireland, 

3.  To  visit  or  traverse  the  boundaries  of,  as 
%  parish. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  walk  about  ;  to  wander  : 
as,  lie  perambulated  about  the  town. 

per-rim-bu  la  -tion,  s.    [PERAMBULATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  perambulating,  walking,  or 
passing  over  or  through  ;  a  wandering  about. 

"Subject  to  these  uncertain  removes  and  perambu- 
lationt.  until  it  shall  please  God  to  nx  me  again  In 
England."—  Howell.  bk.  I.  j  L,  let.  20. 

2.  A  survey  or  Inspection  made  by  travelling. 

"  The  general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambula- 
tion, exceeded  eighteen  millions."—  Bowel, 

8.  A  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  a  parish, 
district,  &c.,  made  annually  by  the  minister, 
cli  inch  wardens,  and  parishioners  about  Ascen- 
sion week,  to  fix  and  preserve  the  bounds.  It 
Is  also  called  beating  the  bounds. 

*  4.  A  district  ;  a  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

II  Perambulation  of  a  forest:  A  walking  over 
the  bounds  of  a  forest  by  justices  or  others 
to  fix  and  preserve  its  limits. 

per-am'-bij-la-tdr,  *.    [Eng.  perambulate); 
•or.} 

1.  One  who  perambulates  or  wanders  about. 

2.  A   machine   for   measuring  a   distance 
travelled  ;  a  pedometer  or  odometer. 

8.  A  child's  carriage,  propelled  from  behind. 


per  a  -me'-le^  5.   [Gr.  irfaa  (pera)  =  a  bag,  a 
pouch,  and  Lat.  meUs  =  a  badger.] 

ZooL  :  Bandicoot,  Bandicoot-rat  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Peramelldae  (q.v.).  Fore- 
feet with  three  middle  toes  well  developed, 
with  long,  strong,  slightly  curved  claws.  Ears 


BANDED  PERAMCLES 

of  moderate  or  small  size,  ovate,  pointed ;  tall 

rather  short,  with  short  addressed  hair.  Fur 
short  and  harsh,  pouch  opening  backwards. 
They  are  all  small  animals  living  on  the  ground, 
and  making  nests  of  dried  grass  and  sticks  in 
hoi  low  places.  The  best  known  are  P.  fasciata, 
gvnnii,  myosurus,  nasuta,  obesula,  and  macrura 
from  Australia,  and  P.  doreyana,  sa/rayana, 
and  longicauda  from  New  Guinea. 

per  a-mel'-I-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pera- 
mcl(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL :  Bandicoots,  Bandicoot- rats ;  a  family 
of  Marsupials  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
the  Papuan  Islands.  They  form  a  very  dis- 
tinct family,  intermediate  between  the  car- 

"  nivorous  Dasyuridae  and  the  vegetable-feeding 
llacropodidae.  They  resemble  the  former  in 

.       ....  &— S          1—1  3 — 8  4 — I 

dentition,  I.  j^,  c.  j— ,  P.M.  ^^,  M.  ^  =  48, 

and  agree  with  the  latter  in  the  structure  of  the 
hind  feet.  Their  fore  feet  are  unlike  those  of 
all  other  Marsupials.  They  were  formerly 
classed  in  a  single  genus  (Perameles),  but  of 
late  years  two  others  have  been  discriminated, 
each  with  a  single  species:  Macrotis  lagotis, 
differing  in  its  burrowing  habits  from  the  type, 
and  Chosropus  castanotis,  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  with  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a  mouse-deer,  having  large  and  pointed  ears. 
jnd  the  canines  less  developed  than  in  Pera- 
nieles. 

por'-a^m^s,  s.  [Gr.  mjpa  (pent)  =  a  pouch, 
and  /AUS  (mus)  •=-  a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  small  Marsupialia. 
Two  species  in  the  Middle  Purbeck,  with 
Peraspatax  (q.v.),  &c. 

per-a-pet'-a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  mjpo  (pZra)  =  a 
leather  pouch  (?),  and  TreroAoc  (petalon)  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot. :  Mcench's  name  for  the  filamentous 
beard  of  Menyanthes. 


per-a-ph^l'-lum,  s.  [Gr.  mjpa  (pera)  =  a 
leather  pouch  (?),  and  <£uAAoF  (phullon)  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot.  :  Moench's  name  for  appendages  to  the 
calyx,  as  those  of  Scutellaria,  Salsola,  &c. 
They  are  membranous  expansions  or  the 
calyx,  and  may  be  formed  from  an  early  period 
of  the  growth,  or  not  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen. 

per-as'-pa-lax,  *.  [Gr.  infra  (pera)  :=  a 
leather  pouch,  and  a<nreiAa£  (aspalax),  <riraAa£ 
(spalax)  =.  a  mole.] 

PaUeont.:  A  genus  of  small  Marsupialia. 
Peraspalax  talpoules  is  from  the  marly  fresh- 
water beds  of  the  Middle  Pnrbeck,  imme- 
diately below  the  cherty  freshwater  series. 

per-a-ther'-I-tim,  «.  [Gr.  n-fra  (p2ra)  =  a 
pouch,  and  fypiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  founded 
for  the  reception  of  remains  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  the  Paris  basin,  closely  resembling 
the  exist!  ng  American  species  of  Didelphys,  but 
exhibiting  minor  peculiarities  of  dentition. 

per'-bend,  «.    (PERPEND,  «.] 

*  per  -break',  *  per  -brake',  v.i.     [PAR- 
DRAKE,  v.] 

per-brom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  bromic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  bromine. 

perbromic-acld,  «. 
Chem.:  BrHO4.  A  colourless  oil  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  perchloric  acid. 

per  bro'  mid.    per  "bro'-mide,  •.     A 

compound  containing  more  bromine  than  any 
other  of  ita  kind. 

per-ca,  <.    [Lat.J    [PEECH.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Percidte  (q.v.).    Villiform  teeth  on  palate  and 
vomer  ;  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  spines  ;   anal  with  two  spines  ; 
scales,  small  ;  head  naked  above  ;  branchio- 
stegals  seven.    Perco  Jluviatilis  is  the  Perch 
(q.v.).     Two  other  species  have  been  distin- 
guished,   P.    gracilis,   from  Canada,  and  P. 
schrenkii,  from  Turkestan.    Little  is  known 
of  them. 

2.  Palceont.:  One  species  from  the  fresh- 
water deposit  at  (Euingcn. 

per  ca-la'-brax,  s.    [Lat.  jxrco,  and  Mod, 

Lat.  labrax.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  closely  allied 
to  Perca  (q.v.).  fercalabrax  japonicua  is  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Formosa. 

peY-cale,  5.    [Fr.] 

Fabric  :  Cotton  goods,  printed  or  plain,  and 
with  a  linen  finish. 

per  ca-line',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric  :  Fine  French  printed  cotton  goods. 

per  ca-ra'-na,  «.    [PEKCA.! 

Ichthy.  ;  A  genus  of  Percidse,  with  one 
species,  confined  to  the  River  Dniester. 

•per-case',  *per-ca»,  adv.  [Fr.  pref.  j>w-  = 
through,  by,  and  cos  (Lat.  casus)  =  chance.] 
Perhaps,  perchance,  peradventure. 

"  In  wbiche  he  male  percat  BO  fall, 
That  be  shall  breke  LU  wittes  all* 

Mir/QU*«l. 

*  pe>9e'-a-blet  a.    [PIERCEABLE.] 

*  peV-ce-ant,  *per-saunt,  a.     [Fr.  per. 

cant,  pr.  par.  of  percer  =  to  pierce.l   Piercing, 
penetrating,  sharp,  acute. 

per-geiv'-a-ble,  *  per-ceav-a-blcf  a. 

[Eng.  percei'v(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  appreciated 
by  the  senses  ;  capable  of  falling  under  per- 
ception ;  perceptible. 

upiter  made  all    t  . 

iblr,  either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind."—  Cudworth  : 
1..  ch.  IT. 


"Jupiter  made  all    things  .  .  .  whatsoever  Is  prr. 
cei'tiblr,  either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind."—  Cudw 
Intellectual  Syttem.  bk.  1.. 


2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  understood 
by  the  mind. 

*  per-celV-a-bl&  adv.    [Eng.  perceivable); 
'ly.]     In  a  perceivable  or  perceptible  manner 
or  degree  ;  perceptibly  ;  so  as  to  be  perceived. 

*  per-ceiv'-ai^e,  a.   [Eng.  ptrceiv(e);  -once.] 

Power  of  perceiving  ;  perception. 

"  The  senses  and  common  percdoance  might  carry 
this  menage  to  the  soul  within."—  Milton:  Helton  of 
Church  Government.  bk.  lit.,  ch.  iii. 


perceive',  *par-oeyve,  *per-ceyre, 
*  per-seyve,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  percever  (Fr. 
oj'cjpeyoir),  from  Lat.  percipio  =  to  perceive; 
fri>m  per  =  through,  thoroughly,  and  capio  = 
to  receive;  Sp.  percebir,  percibir;  Port,  per- 
ceber;  O.  Ital.  perclptre.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  or  receive  knowledge  or  cogniz- 
ance of  by  the  senses  ;  to  observe,  apprehend, 
or  discover  by  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  BOVM 
sensible  effects. 

"  Consider, 

When  yon  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  It  is  place  which  lessens  and  seta  off." 

fihtiketp.  :  Cynbtlinr,  lit  &  , 

2.  To  apprehend  by  the  mind  ;  to  take  in- 
tellectual cognizance  of;  to  be  convinced  ol 
by  direct  intuition  ;  to  see,  to  note,  to  dis- 
cern, to  understand. 

"  Jesos  perceiwd  their  wickedness."—  Matt.  xxiL  H. 

*  3.  To  take  note  or  notice  of  ;  to  pay  heed 
to  ;  to  observe. 

"  Be  this  know  mi  to  you,  and  with  eerls  perteyu*  y« 
my  wordia."—  Wycliffs  ;  Deditil. 

*  4.  To  see  through  ;  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of. 

"  The  king  in  this  perceina  him.  bow  he  coasts 
And  hedges."          ,SAo*e<p.  ;  Henry  VIII..  Hi.  2. 

*  5.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  receive  impres- 

sions from. 

"  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection 
of  the  matter  ol  tempests  beiore  the  air  bare  below."— 
Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  understand  ;   to  observe, 
to  apprehend. 

per-celV-er,  *.  [Eng.  perceiv(e);  -er.]  One 
who  perceives,  observes,  or  apprehends. 

"  Whlcb  estimation  they  have  gam  d  auioug  weak 
perceivert,"—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*  per-cel,  s.  &  adv.    t  PARCEL.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  part,  a  parcel. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  part  ;  partly  ;  by  parts  or 
parcels. 

*  per-celle,  s,    [PARSLEY.] 

per  9ent'-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Lat.  pe.- 
centrum)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -age.] 

1.  A  proportionate  amount  or  quantity  in 
or  for  each  hundred  ;  a  certain  or  stated  rate 
per  cent. 

"  Whose  gains  consist  in  ft  percentage  on  oar  IOMM.* 
Macaulay:  Hut.  Kn*j.,  ch.  *&. 

2.  An  allowance,  discount,  rate  of  intenMt 
or  commission  on  each  hundred. 


,  s.  [Lat.  perceptum  =  a  thing  per- 
ceived ;  neut.  sing,  of  perceptus,  pa.  par.  •( 
percipio  =  to  perceive.]  The  object  of  the 
act  of  perception  ;  that  which  is  perceived. 


i-bfl'-I-ty,  s.    [Fr.  perceptibilite.} 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perceptible 

"  Nay,  the  very  essence  of  truth  ben,  is  this  clcai 
percet>tiMlitjf  or  intelligibility."—  Cudvwth;  Intttt. 
tSttttMi.  bk.  L,  ch.  Iv. 

*  2.  Perception  ;  power  of  perceiving. 

'*  The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as  to 
obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the  reuea.' 
—  More. 

per-cept'-X-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  per- 
ceptibilis,  from  perceptust  pa.  par.  of  percipio 
=  to  perceive;  Sp.  perceptible;  Ital.  perttt- 
tibile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  ;  such  as  can 
"be  perceived,  known,  or  observed  by  tUc 
senses,  or  by  some  sensible  effects  ;  pet- 
ceivable. 

"These  Intrinsic  operations  of  my  mind  are  not  per- 
ceptible  by  my  sight,  bearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feoling." 
Uttle  :  Oriff.  of  Mankind, 

*  2.  Capable  of  perception. 

per-oepf  -I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  perceptible); 
-ly.]  In  a  perceptible  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  capable  of  being  perceived, 
observed,  or  noticed. 

"Perfonn'd  BO  percfptibly  that  the  man  himself 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  particular  account  buth  of  the 
time  when,  and  of  the  manner  bow  it  wu  wrought  in 
him."—  Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  Hi.,  Ber,  18. 

per-9Sp'-tion,    *.      [Fr.,   from    Lat.  percep- 
tionem,  accus.  of  perceptio  =  a  perceiving  ; 
from  perceptus,  pa.  par.  of  percipio  =  to  per- 
ceive (q.v.);  Sp.  percepcion;  Ital.  percezione.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 
1.  The  act  of  perceiving,  apprehending,  «• 
receiving  impressions  by  the  senses,  or  from 
some  sensible  effects  ;  perceptivity. 

"The  auditory  perception  of  the  report."—  AtnH 
On  Sound,  p.  135. 


boil,  boy ;  poftt,  jriv/1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  yhin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.    -Ing. 
-tian  -.  -  shan.    -tion,    sioii  _  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  ~  zliuu.    -eioos,  -tiona,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 


S540 


perceptive— perclose 


•  1  That  which 


X  The  stats  of  being  as* 
earring  tapreeeionslrom 
eapacitj^of  responding  to 

U.  Jfetapa,:  The  reception  of  knowledge 
ttuongh  the  senses,  and  the  aseultv  by  which 
knowledge  is  so  received  and  commniucatMn 
ssain  tained  bstismsi  the  subject  and  the  ex- 
ternsl  world.  Perception  diners  from  cnsi 
eeption,  in  dealing  with  things  that  have  an 
actual,  not  merely  a  possibUTeiistonee ;  tad 
from  rosisrinnssnai,  m  that  it  is  concerned 
•tth  objects  external  to  the  mind  of  the  per- 
•Jpient.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  taking  < 
•f  impressions  received  by  the  sens 


ka  ciciafu**'  t  in  ilijn.li  u  wkjdi  be  sm 
•ail  i«  f»ne»li«n«jn«iaitlna    Hi  laial   ••> 


(2)  /mltrnaZ  pererpMoa  :    [PassnTurrviv 


per  ^ep'  tion-al,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to 
perception. 

pSr-cep'-tion-al-iam,  «.  The  theory  that 
what  we  call  our  perception*  are  true  percep- 
tion* of  the  thiugi  we  claim  to  perceive. 

pir-oept  -Ire,  a.     (Tr.  paveptif,  tram  Lat. 

mi»-  P*?-  of  ^re^«  =  to  perceiTe 
^swcsstiso.) 

L  Pertaining  or  relating  to  perception,  or 
••power  of  perceiving. 

1  Baring  the  power,  mcnlty,  or  quality  of 
perceiving. 

p«r-9«V-tiwevmis«,  «.    Perceptivity. 

per-cep'-tireo,  «.pt  The  organs  or  faculties 
of  perception. 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  perceptive  ;  the 
power  or  acuity  of  perception. 


perch  (IX  *  perefae  <1X  a  [Fr.  perdu,  from 
Lat.  perm  ;  Gr.  *vo  (pert*)  =  a  perch,  from 
tts  dark  coloor  ;  VC'PCK,  n'pox  (prrio»,  pert- 
•os)  =  spotted,  blackish  ;  Sp.  *  ItaL  prroi.] 


/eA»y;  Perm  furiatUii,  the  Birer  Perch, 
the  npper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  warm, 

•  mm  -brown  tint,  btooming  golden  on  the 
ride*,  and    whit*  on   the  belly;   there  are 
always  broad,  vertical,  dark  bands  passing 
down  the  (idea.    The  perch  is  generally  distri- 
buted over  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  frequenting  still  waters,  and  some- 
times descending  into  brackish  waters.   Perch 
teed    on   smaller  fish,  insects,  and  worms. 
The  female  deposits  her  rggs,  united  by  a 
viscous    matter,   in  long  banda,  on  aquatic 
plants.    The   general   weight   is    about   five 
pounds,  though  one  of  nearly  double  that 
weight  is  amid  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
Serpentine  ;  and  Tamil  (Brititk  FiAa,  a  114) 
•motes  a  story  anent  a  monstrous  head  nearly 

•  foot  long,  preserved  in  the  church  at  Lulta, 


AnOtrop. :  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Erans 
to  certain  flint  im- 
plements, from  their 
"  lanoe  in  snap* 
back  of  » 


fiorjb  (2X  'pcarch,  •pearehe,  • 
(ZX  a.    [Fr.  ptrtfo,  from  Lat.  pertwa 
a  bar,  a  measuring-rod ;  bp. 
prrtioi;  ItaL  prrtico.) 

L  Ordnory  Laxfuag*: 

a,  A  pole, 

S.  A  roost  for  birds. 


An  elevated  seat  or  position. 
•  4.  A  candelabrum  to  bear  perchers,  or 


L  Ant.  :  A  smsn  projecting  beam,  corbel, 
the  altar  of  a  church  ;  a 


t  Jfeos.:  A  mearare  of  k(«th  equal  to 
M  yards;  a  rod,  a  pole. 

3.  rclido :  A  pole  connecting  the  tore  and 
hind  gears  of  a  spring-carriage. 

••{  Tb closer (biorea .-To die. 


a.    [PincH  (ZX  *-,  n.  ».] 


percb  aX  *  pemreh.  ti  *  t    [Pzscn  f»X  a,j 
A.  Jatnuu.  :  To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird  ;  to 
settle  OB  a  perch. 


B.  TVanrilirt: 

L  To  set  or  place  on,  or  as  on  a  perch. 

•It  waaiA  U  vatariovtlj  p«n»J*ib»«.  If  jt>«  e 
^rd.  ™<™a  -  •  bW-tkVto.  «  MM 


To  occupy  as  a  perch ;  to  settle  on. 


•pcrjlKZX  'perche,  •  permlu  'perw^. 

(U.     [Fr.s*nJH-=  to  pierce  (q.T.XJ    Topwrce. 


*  perch  (3X  ••*•    [A  corrupt,  or  contract,  of 
*  '  (q-v.X]    To  perish. 

Befc.  ecaW   be  dllrrend  wittxMt  mil  uls<i«>'— 
Latorl.XSIa.ilLM. 

'.ode.    [Fr.  jnr=by.  andeaaan 
(q.v.).]    Perhaps,  peradventure.  by 


perch  -»nt,  ».  (Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  j«reWr=  to 
percL] [A  bird  tied  by  the  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decoying  other  birds  by  its  fluttering. 

perched,  pa  par.  at  m.    rpncH  (IX  «•]    (8s» 
compound.) 
parehed-bloek.s.    (Fr.  Notj-reai.) 

GtoL(PL):  Large  angular  fragments  of  rock 
left  by  a  melting  glacier.  They  are  generally 
found  st  some  elevation  around  the  conical 
peak  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  glacier 
has  been  produced.  They  are  not  the  same 
as  typical  erratic  blocks,  the  latter  having 
travelled  tar  from  the  rock  whence  they  were 
torn. 

perch  -er,  s.    [PracH  (J\  «.] 
I  Ordtaory  Imnruagi : 
L  One  who  or  that  which  perches. 

-TW  hi*,  not  Maf  »»•"*•*•.  »o«M  «U(>t  «poB 
tt.tn»««J>»»lilC*  tm n.t*i :  1+fM*.  HIM. 

•2.  A  large  kind  of  wax  candle,  formerly 
set  upon  the  altar;  Paris  candles  used 
formerly  in  England. 

•Tt«  MibUr  at  Om  BoOs  dyd  pnmt  bcr  torcba 
and  wdktn  o<  wax  •  food  nombri.  "-««<.  /mxr» 


U.  OrmiO. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Insessores  (q.v.). 

Per'  cte  r4n  (ch  as  alt),  a.  A  a. 

A*  At  aiy. :  Of,  or  from  Perche,  in  France; 
as  a  Percheron  horae. 

B.  At  anoaL.-  A  hone  of  the  Percheron 
breed. 

fiitjb-tbg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PotCH,  •.] 
perehlag-Urd.  i.    [Fatcac*,  IL] 

per-cblor-,   prtf.      fPref-    p»r-,  «nd    Bug. 
cUorine.]     (See  compounds.) 

percblor  benzene,  i. 

WKIH.  :  C(C1«.  Heiachlor-benzene.  The 
hut  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ben- 
xene,  but  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  chloroform  through  a 
red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  226%  and  boils  at  830'. 


:  CjCl*.  Dicarbon  hexachloride.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chlorine,  assisted  by 


light  and  heat,  on  ethylene.  It  forms  colour 
lees  rboml>ie  crystals  of  eamphorous  odour. 
Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  an-1 
ether;  sp.  sr.  SD,  and  boils  at  1ST. 


Otm. :  A  salt  of  perchloric  acid, 
perchlorate  of  ethyl,  «.    [PERCHLORJO- 

KTHEB.) 

per-ehlo r'-io,  a.  (Pret  per-,  and  Eng.  oUoric.1 
Dsrired  frssn  or  containing  chlorine. 


L:  C1HO+.  A  colourless  liquid  ot 
tatnoil  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-782  at  15'i' ; 
does  not  solidify  at  -  S5'.  Its  vapour  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  but  in  contact  with 
motet  air  it  forms  dense  white  fumes.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence. 


ier.  • 


Cam.:  CjHidO*  Ethvlic  perchlorate. 
Perchlorate  of  ethyL  Prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  ethyl-BOlphide  and  barium  per- 
chlorate. It  is  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid,  heavier  than'  water,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  a  sweet,  cinnamon-like  taste ;  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  the 
most  explosive  of  all  known  compounds,  and 
when  dry  explodes  on  being  merely  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 

pero-Ich  -thym,  a.     [Gr.  .*>..  (jerfcQ,  and 
ixKt  (tcUAu)  =  a  fish.) 

/catty. :  A  genus  of  Percida,  differing  from 
the  type  in  the  number  of  the  fin-spines,  which 
are  nine  or  ten  in  the  first  dorsal,  and  three  in 
the  anal  fin.  Upper  surface  of  head  scaly. 
Two  species  have  been  described  from  Pa- 
tagonia and  one  or  two  from  Chili  and  Pern. 
(Cttitfer.) 


peV-cI-dJB,  a.  si  [Lat.  pm<a);  fern.  pL  adj. 
suffi.  -id<z.J 

L  7cMAy. :  The  typical  (amily  of  the  Perci- 
formes  (q.v.).  They  are  marine  or  freshwater 
carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong  bodies  au4 
toothed  scales ;  all  the  teeth  simple  an. I 
conical;  no  barbels.  Sixty-one  genera  and 
476  species  are  known,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

2.  Palacni.:  Several  genera  have  been 
recognised  in  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca, 
[PEBCA,  PAKATEBCI.] 

per -cl-form,  o,  [pEBciroBins.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  perch ;  specif.,  belonging  to  the 
division  Perciformes  (q.v.). 

"  The  tra  of  tk»  rmr&f*n*  dlTkda  la  UK  Ferea.'— 

tVsjTse»a«tae>««(KK(7js%t.v.m 

per-cl-rona'-ef,  «.  ft.  [Lat.  ptrm  (q.v.X 
and  jbrsto  =  shape.) 

Jekfty..-  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii 
(q.v.)  Body  more  or  less  compressed  ;  dorsal 
fin  or  fins  occupying  greater  portion  of  the 
back  ;  spinous  dorsal  well  developed  ;  verttrals 
thoracic,  with  one  spine,  and  with  four  or  five 
rays.  There  are  ten  families :  Percidat,  Squami- 
pennes,  Mullida;,  Sparids^  Hoplognathidje, 
Orrhilidst,  Scorpsenjdse,  Nandids;,  Polycen- 
trid>,  and  TeuthidK.  (GinOier.) 

per-cip'-I-ence,  per-cip'-i-ea-cy,  s, 

[Eng.  percipient);  -ce,  -c».)  The  act,  power,  or 
faculty  of  perceiving ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  percipient ;  perception. 

per-cip  -I-ent,  a.  t  t.  [Lat  prreipieu,  pr 
par.  of  percipio  =  to  perceive  (q.  v.)."| 

A.  As  adj.:  Perceiving;  having  the  power 
or  faculty  of  perception. 

"  Pein  M  a  poeitlve  cril  vblch  everj  perdptfttt  bebic 
not  be  deabnaa  alt 


. 

B.  At  noft :  One  who  has  the  power  or 
faculty  of  perception  ;  a  percipient  being. 

-Another  MM  that  at  .Irht.  »bich  OaU  di«J  • 
to  ta»  j«  Li,ii*t  a  new  vocjd.'— fflfi :  Sat.  r»*-J- 

per'-^ia,  a.    [Gr.  i-epn't  {pcritw)  =  a  perch.) 

JcAtay. :  AgennsofTrachinina(q.v.X  Body 
cylindrical,  with  small  ctenoid  scales ;  dorsal 
fins  more  or  less  continuous.  Fifteen  species 
are  known ;  they  are  small,  but  prettily- 
coloured  shore  fishes,  from  the  Indo-Pacific. 

peV-cloae,  «.  [O.  Pr.,  from  Lat  pn-  = 
thoroughly,  and  daumt,  pa.  par.  of  claudo  = 
to  shut.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wgif,  work.  who.  ion  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  QU  =  kw. 
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*L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  termination. 

"  By  the  perclot*  of  the  same  versw.  »agaboi»d  U  un- 
derstood  for  tuch  au  on*  as  travelleth  in  fear  of  r»- 
Tenfemeut."—  ArfrtijA. 

2.  A  place  enclosed,  shut  in,  or  secluded. 

"  The  other  englysshemen  wert  on  the  felde,  and  the 
constable  §tyll  in  his  perdote."—  Bernert  :  Froittart; 
Cronycle,  rol.  1.,  ch.  cccvi. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  An  enclosure,  a  railing,  a  screen, 
sometimes   used  to  protect  a  tomb,   or   to 
separate  a  chapel  from  the  main  body  of  the 
church  ;    the  parapet  round  a  gallery  ;  the 
raised   back  to  a  bench  or  seat  of  carved 
timber-work.    [PARCLOSE.] 

2.  Her.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  garter  with 
the  buckle,  &c.    Also  called  the  Demi-garter. 

•perc-nSp'-ter-us,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or. 
ircpKvoirrepot  (perknopteros)  =  dusky-winged  : 
vtpKvo?  (perfcnos)=  dark-coloured,  and  irrtpoy 
(pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  genus  Ne- 
ophron (q.v.). 

per'-coid,  a.  &  s.    [L»t.  perc(a)  ;  suff.  -oid.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  family  Per- 
cid«  (q.v.). 

"To  complete  the  list  of  Percoid  genera,  we  hare  to 
mention  the  following.  "-~OUnt  her  :  Study  of  Fithet, 
P.S9-. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Percidae  (q.v.). 

"Fossil    I'ercoitlt  abound  In  some  formations.  "  — 

Glintlter.-  Study  of  Fiihtt,  p.  876. 

per  co-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  percolatus,  pa.  par. 
of  percolo  =  to  strain  through  a  sieve  :  per  = 
through,  and  colo  =  to  filter  ;  colum  =  a  filter.) 
*A.  Trans.:  To  strain;  to  cause  to  pass 
through  small  or  fine  interstices,  as  of  a  filter! 
to  filter.  (Lit.  A  Fig.) 

"  The  evidence*  of  fact  are  perrnlated  through  a  vast 
period  of  age*,"—  Salt  :  Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  through  small  or  fine 
Interstices  ;  to  filter. 

"Through  these  tissues  the  Juices  f  reely  p*roofa(«." 
—Henfreu  :  Botany,  \  653. 

J>er  co-la'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  percolatio,  from 
percolatus,  pa.  par.  of  percolo  =  to  filter 
through.)  [PERCOLATE.]  The  act,  state,  or 
process  of  percolating,  straining,  or  filtering; 
the  act  of  passing  through  small  or  fine 
interstices,  as  of  a  filter. 

"The  body  Is  turned  into  adipocere,  and  the  bones 
Into  phosphate  of  iron  from  the  percolation  of  water 
charged  with  salts  of  iron."—  Dawkini:  Jtarly  Man  in 
Britain,  oh.  z. 

peV-CO^-la-tdr,  *.  [Eng.  percolate);  -or.) 
One  who  or  that  which  filters  ;  a  filter. 
Specif.,  a  French  coffee-pot,  in  which  the 
boiling  water  is  filtered  through  the  ground 
coffee. 

•  per-col-lice,  t.    [PORTCULLIS.] 

perc  oph'-Is,  ».  [Or.  w/pmj  (perlce)  =  a  perch, 
and  ctyis  (aphis)  =  a  serpent.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trachinina  (q.v.),  with 
the  characters  of  the  group,  from  the  coast  of 
southern  Brazil 

per-c<Jp'-sXHl»,s.  pi  [Mod.  Latpercops(i*); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Jchthy.  :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Percopsis  (q.v.). 

per-cop'-sis,  «•    [Gr-  «'p«i  (perki)  =  a  perch, 

and  5»//ts  (ops  is)  =  outward  appearance.) 

Ichthy.  ;  Percopsis  guttatus,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus  and  family,  from  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  northern  United  States.  It  has  the 
mouth  and  scales  of  a  Percoid,  and  the  general 
characters  of  the  Salmonidee. 

per-cu-laced,  o.    [A  corruption  of  portoU- 


Her.  :  Latticed  (q.T.X 

*  per  cul-lls,  *.    [PoRTcu  LIB.) 

per-cunc'~tdr-I-ljf,  adv.  [Pref.  p*r-0ntens.)  ; 
Lat.  cunctor  =  to  delay,  and  Eng.  adv.  suff. 
-Uy.]  Lazily,  dilatorily.  (Adams:  IPbrfc*,  11.  46.) 

per-cur'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  percurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  percurro  =to  run  through  :  per=  through, 
and  cum  =  to  run.]  Running  through  from 
top  to  bottom.  Obsolete,  except  in  botany. 

*  per-cur'-sor-^,  a,      [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
cursory  (q.v.).]    Cursory,  slight,  not  minute  ; 
runiiing  over  slightly  or  cursorily. 


*  per-ciiss',  v.t.  [Lat.  percussus,  pa.  par;  of 
jiercutio  =  to  strike  violently,  or  through  and 
through  :  per=  through,  and  quatio  (in  comp. 
-cu/io)  =  to  shake.]  To  strike  against  forcibly  ; 
to  strike  upon  ;  to  come  in  collision  with. 

"The  strength  of  this  percussion  coniisteth  as  much, 
or  more,  in  the  hardness  of  the  body  percmttd,  as  in 
the  force  of  the  body  percutring"—  Bacon  :  fiat.  Mitt., 
1163. 

per-ciiss  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  «.    [Lat.  percussio, 
from  percussus,  pa.  par.  of  percutio  —  to  strike 
violently     [PERCUSS]  ;    Fr.    percussion  =  Sp. 
prrcuswn  ;  Ital.  percussione.] 
I.  *0rdinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  act  of  striking   one   body  against 
another  with  some  violence  ;  forcible  collision, 
specially  such  as  gives  a  sound  or  report. 

"  It  i*,  therefor*,  the  strength  of  the  peretution, 
that  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  louduess  or  softness  of 
sounds."—  Bacon,;  Nat.  Bit!.,  J  16S. 

2.  The   state   of  being  struck  forcibly  to- 
gether; the    shock  produced  by  a  forcible 
collision  of  two  bodies. 

3.  The  effect  or  impression  of  the  sound  of  a 
collision  on  the  ear. 

"  The  thunder-like  perausion  of  thy  sounds.'' 

.  :  Cvriolanus,  L  4. 


*4.  A  stroke.    (Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Envie.) 
IL  Technically; 
•    1.  Medicine  : 

(1)  A  method  of  physical  examination,  per- 
formed by  gently  striking  some  part  of  the 
body—  especially  the  chest  or  the  abdomen— 
with  the  fingers,  or  an  instrument,  to  ascer- 
tain its  healthy  or  diseased  condition.    Piorry 
advocated  mediate  percussion—  that  is,  with  a 
solid  body  which  was  a  good  conductor  of 
sound  interposed  between  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
aminer and  the  part  explored.   [PLEXIMETER.] 

(2)  Shampooing,  massage  (q.v.). 

2.  Music:  An  ingenious  contrivance  whereby 
a  hammer  strikes  the  tongue  of  a  reed  and 
seta  it  In  motion  simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
mission of  air  from  the  wind  chest,  thus  secur- 
ing the  rapid  speech  of  the  reed.  Were  it  not 
for  the  percussion,  the  reed  would  be  only 
gradually  set  in  motion  by  the  admission  of 
the  current  of  air,  and  the  sound  would  not 
instantly  follow  the  striking  of  the  key.  It  is 
commonly  used  in  harmoniums,  but  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  largest  reeds  of  an  organ. 

H  (1)  Centre  of  percussion  :  [CENTRE]. 

(2)  Instruments  of  percussion  :  [INSTRUMENT, 
».,  II.  2). 

(3)  Percussion  of  a  discord: 

Music:  The  striking  of  a  discord,  which 
takes  place  after  its  preparation,  and  which  is 
followed  by  its  resolution. 

percussion-bullet,  ». 

Mil.  :  A  bullet  containing  an  explosive  sub- 
stance ;  an  explosive  bullet. 

percussion-cap,  *.  [CAP(I),  *.,  II.  1  (b).] 

percussion-fuse,  «.  A  fuse  set  in  a 
projectile,  and  fired  by  concussion  when  the 
projectile  strikes  the  object. 

percussion-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for 
crushing  quartz  or  other  hard  material  by  a 
combined  rubbing  and  pounding  process. 

percussion-lock,  *. 

Firearms:  A  form  of  gun-lock  in  which  the 
cock  or  hammer  strikes  a  fulminate  to  explode 
the  charge. 

percussion-match,  s.  A  match  which 
Is  ignited  by  percussion. 

percussion-powder,  «.  An  explosive 
ignited  by  percussion.  [FULMINATE.] 

percussion-sieve,  ». 

Metall.  :  An  apparatus  for  sorting  ores,  prin- 
cipally those  of  lead. 

percussion-stop,  «. 

Music  :  A  stop  to  the  organ,  which  renders 
the  touch  like  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

percussion-table,  s. 

MetalL  :  A  form  of  ore-separating  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  slightly  sloping  table  on  which 
stamped  ore  or  metalliferous  sand  is  placed  to 
be  sorted  by  gravity.  A  stream  of  water  is 
directed  over  the  ore,  and  the  table  IB  sub- 
jected to  concussion  at  intervals. 

per  ciis  sive,  o.     [Fr.  pcrcwsy,  from  Lat. 

percussus,   pa.   par.   of  percutio  =  to  percuss 
(q.v.);  Ital.  percussivo.}    Striking,  percutient. 


per  cu  tl  ont  (tl  as  shl)*  <*•  *  •  [I*1>> 
percutiens,  pr.  par.  of  percutio  =  to  percuss 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Striking ;  haying  the  power  or 
quality  of  striking ;  percussive, 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  strikes  or  has  th« 
power  of  striking. 

"  Where  the  air  is  the  percutient.  pent  or  not  pent, 
agniiMt  a  hard  body.  It  never  siveth  an  exteriour 
sound  ;  as  if  you  blow  strongly  with  a  bellowes  against 
a  walL"— Bacon :  #at.  SUt..  |  190. 

per'-9^-lite,  «.  [After  the  metallurgist  Dr* 
John  Percy,  who  analyzed  it,  and  Gr.  A»ot 

(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  cubes,  and  massive.  Hardness,  2*5 ; 
colour  and  streak,  sky-blue.  Compos.  :  an 
oxychloride  of  lead  and  copper,  with  soma 
water,  the  suggested  formula  being  (PbCl  + 
PbO)  +  (CuCl  +  CuO)  +  aq.  Until  recently, 
represented  by  one  specimen  of  unknown 
locality  in  the  British  Museum  collection ; 
now  found  at  the  copper-mines  of  Nnmaqua- 
land,  South  Africa. 

*perde,  adv.    [PARDE.] 

t  per-dl9'-I-d»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  perdixt  genit. 
perdic(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Rasores  (q.v.),  em- 
bracing the  Partridges  and  Quails,  now  re- 
placed by  the  Perdiciuae  (q.v.). 

per-df-ci'-nse,  *.  pi.  [Lat  perdix,  genit. 
perdic(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Tetraonidae  (q.y.l 
The  legs  are  bare  and  the  nostrils  naked,  with 
a  small  horny  skin  on  the  upper  margin.  The 
genera  are  numerous,  and  almost  world-wide 
in  distribution,  being  absent  only  from  the 
Pacific  Islands, 

*per-die',  adv.  [Fr.  pardieu.]  The  same  M 
PARDE  (q.v.). 

"  Not  to  move  on,  pvrdie.  Is  all  they  can." 

Thornton  :  Cattlt  of  Indolence,  L  tl. 

*  per-di-foil,  ».  [Lat.  perdo  —  io  lose,  and 
•folium  =  a  leaf.]  A  plant  which  periodically 
loses  or  drops  its  leaves ;  a  deciduous  plant ; 
opposed  to  an  evergreen. 

"  The  passion-flower  of  America  and  the  Jasmin*  of 
Malabar,  which  are  evergreens  in  their  native  ctimatea, 
become  perdifoilt  when  trauspUutod  into  Britain." — 
J.  Barton.  ( Webittr.) 

per  di  tion,  *  per -dl-cl  -on,  *  per-dl- 
ci-oun,  5.  [Fr.  perdition,  from  Lat.  pereii- 
tionem,  accus.  of  perditio  =  destruction,  from 
ptrditust  pa.  par.  of  perdo  =  to  lose  utterly,  to 
destroy,  from  per  =  through,  and  do  =  to 
give ;  Sp.  perdicion;  Ital.  perdizione,} 

1.  Utter  destruction ;  entire  ruin. 

"Importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish 
fleet."— SAo*e*p. .  Othello,  IL  2. 

2.  Specif. :  The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of 
final  happiness  in  a    future    state  ;   eterna? 
death,  future  misery. 

"  If  one  is  doomed  to  life,  and  another  to  perdition, 
we  are  not  born  that  we  may  be  Judged,  but  we  an 
judged  before  we  are  boru." — Jortin,  Da.  i 

•3.  Loss. 

"  With  the  perdicion  of  theyr  treasure  that  tht* 
IOTB."— Golden  Bake,  let.  L 

*  4.  The  cause  of  ruin  or  destruction. 

"  Thou  lewd  perdition  of  the  Latin  name  1 " 

Rowe :  Lucan,  x.  M, 

*per-dl'-tion-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  perdition; 
•able.]  Fit  for  or  worthy  of  perdition. 

per  -dix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  *rfpti£  (perdix)  ss 
a  partridge.] 

1.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Perdicinte  (q.v.).      Bill  short  or  mo- 
derate, vaulted,  with  tip  of  upper  mandible 
often  produced  beyond  lower.    Nostrils  basal, 
partly  covered  above  by  a  vaulted  naked  mem- 
brane.   Region  near  the  eyes  naked,  papillose. 
Tarsi    moderate  or  somewhat   long,  robust 
covered  in  front  with  a  double  row  of  scutes 
Anterior  toes  joined  at  the  base  by  membrane. 
Tail  mostly  rounded,  short,  with  fourteen  or 
eighteen  feathers.    Wings  short,  with  fourth 
quill  mostly  (more  rarely  third,  or  second  and 
third)  longest  of  all.     Wallace  estimates  the 
number  of  species  at  three,  of  which  Perdix 
cinerea  is  the  Common  Partridge.    The  United 
States  has  no  true  partridge. 

2.  Palasont. :  [PALAOPERDIZ). 

*per-du,  'per  duo,  n.  &  s.  [Fr.  perdu, 
fern,  perdue,  pa.  par.  of  perdre  (Lat.  perdo)  = 
to  lose,  to  destroy.] 


boll,  bo~£ ;  poiit,  J6*^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -t ious,  -aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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perduellion— perennity 


quality  or  state  of  being   perdurable ; 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lost  to  sight,  hidden,  concealed,  in  am* 

bosh.    (Generally  witlf  the  verb  to  lie.) 

"8|x\rk»  lying  prrdue  for  a  prey."— Smith.'  Livetqf 
fi{/hu<iiym*n.  11.  '279. 

2.  Lost  in  character;  abandoned,  reckless* 

desperate. 

"  A  perdue  captain 
Full  of  my  father's  ilimuer." 

Beaum.  A  f'M. ;  Loyal  Subject.  L  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

\.  One  who  U  placed  on  the  watch  or  in 

tmbush. 

"  As  for  ptrduet— 

Borne  choice  sons'd  fish  brought  couchaut  ID  a  dish . . . 
llii>w*  how  they  lie  i'  tli1  tirl.i." 

Cartteriyht  '  The  Ordinary,  it  L 

2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  [Fr.  un 
infant  perdu] ;  hence,  one  fn  a  desperate  case. 

"  To  watch,  poor  per<iu, 
With  this  thin  helm."         Shaketp.:  Lear,  lr.  7. 

per-du-el'-U-dn,  n.     [Lat.  perduellio,  from 
perduellis  =  an  enemy  carrying  on  war  :  per  = 
through,  and  dueliuin,  orig.  form  of  bellam^s. 
war.] 
Civil  Law:  Treason  (q.v.). 

•per'-dn-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  perdo=to  lose,  to 
destroy.*)  Lost ;  thrown  away.  (PERDITION.] 

"  There  may  be  tome  wandering  perdutout  wisbe*  of 
known  impossibilities."— Bramhall 

"per-dur-a-0D'-i-ty,  «.    [PERDTTRABLK.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  •"'—   ~-   ' — 
durableness,  lastiiigness. 

11  Te    semen    to    getteu  you    a  perduraMlifie."— 
Chaucer:  Boeeiut, bk.  IL 

•  per-diir'-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,from  Lat  perduro 

—  to  hist :  per  =  through,  and  duro  =  to  last ; 
Bp.  perdurable;  Ital.  perdurabite.]  Very  last- 
ing, durable  or  continuing ;  everlasting. 

"  The  lore  of  God.  and  the  desiring  ol  the  joy*  per- 
Durable." — Chaucer :  Pertonet  TaU. 

•peV-du-ra-bljr.  adv.  [Eng.  perdurable); 
•ly.]  In  a  perdurable  manner  ;  durably,  last- 
ingly. 

"  Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fined  ?  ' 

StaJUip. ;  Meaturefor  Meantre,  111.  1. 

tper-dur'-.jn9e,  *per-dnr-aunce,  *  per- 

diir  a'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  p«rdim>  =  to  last.] 
Long  continuance;  durableness.  [PERDUR- 
ABLE.] 

"  Fan*  abore  the  pfr-iumunce  of  heavens." 

fither :  Seven  Ptalnu,  Fa,  cxtxiv.,  pt.  I 

*per-diire',  v.i.  [Lat.  perduro.]  To  last  for 
a  long  time ;  to  be  perdurable. 

"per-dy*,  adv.    [PERDIB.] 
»per«,  ».<.    [APPEAR.]    To  appear. 

"The  foate  nmate  pert  ageyne."—  MtS.  Cantab  Ff., 
IL  88,  fo.  KL 

•pere,  *     [PEER,  *.]    An  equal ;  a  peer. 
**  In  the  world  waa  non  her  pere.* 

Xomance  of  Athettta*. 

•per-e'-gal,  'per-e'-gall.   *par-ln- 

galle,  »(.  <t  f.     [Pref.  per-,  and  Fr.  egal  = 

equal  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  a>lj. :  Equal  in  all  points  or  respects. 

**  Whilom  thou  was  peregal  to  the  best" 
8]jen*tr:  Shepkeardt  Calender;  Ji 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  equaL  * 

*'  Whan  strongs  doth  mete  with  his pfrfjnli." 

Lydgate  :  Siege  p/  Troy  (l&KJ,  afg.  P.  T. 

*peV-e-grate,  v.t.  [Lat  pereger,  genit.  pere- 
gri  —  one  who  is  on  a  journey ;  Eug.  sun".  -aU.] 
To  traverse, 

"He  had  pfrfirated  all  the  world."—  Udat:   Brat- 
Wmt,  Apoph.,  p.  2^7. 

*|»Sr'-S-grin-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  peregrtnatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  peregrinor  =  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts,  from  peregrinuss*  foreign.] 

1.  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
One  country  to  another. 

2.  To  live  In  foreign  countries. 

pgr'-S-grfn-ate,  a.  [PEREGRINATE,  «.J 
Toreign  ;  having  travelled ;  foreign  in  nature 
ormauuera.  (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

pgr-e-grln-a'-tion,  *  pcr-e-grln-a-ci- 
on.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pemjrinationeni,  accus. 
of  peregrinatio  =  a  travelling  about,  from 
feregrinatus,  pa.  }>ar.  of  perearinor  =  to  pere- 
grinate (q.v.).]  [PILGRIM.] 

L  A  travelling  about ;  a  wandering  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  one  country  to  another. 

"To  conceive  the  true  pleasure  of  pereyriHAtion,"— 
ffotftll :  tetter*,  bk.  L,  let.  i. 

fiL  A  living  or  sojourning  fn  foreign  countries. 


•pfir'-e'-grfn-a-tor.  s.  [Lat.,  from  ptregri- 
n<Uus,  pa.  par.  of  pertgrinor.]  One  who  travels 
or  sojourns  in  foreign  countries. 

"  He  makes  himself  a  great  per*ffrinator."—Catau- 
ban  :  On  Credulity.  \\  64 

per'-^-grine,  *  per-e-grln,  a.  &  ».     [Fr. 

peregrin,  from  Lat.  peregrinus  =  foreign,  from 
pertgre  =  abroad  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  peregrine.] 

*A*A8adj. :  Foreiirn  ;  not  native;  extrinsic; 
derived  from  external  sources. 

"  The  received  opinion,  that  putrtfactlon  Is  canoed 
by  cold  or  prrftrrlne  and  pswteru*ttu%]  beat.  Is  but 
nutation."— «(K-OH  :  fiat.  IIM.,  \  K16. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  A  peregrine  falcon. 

"Still  won  the  glrlonds  from  th« peregrin." 

Browne :  fJritttnnia'i  Pattoralt,  il.  tt. 

peregrine -falcon,  s.    [FALCON.] 


-tjf,  *.  [Fr.  peregriniti,  from 
At.  peregrinitatem,  accus.  of  peregrinttast  from 
peregrinus  =  foreign  ;  Sp,  peregrinidad ;  ItaL 
peregrinita.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign  or 
strange ;  foreignncss,  strangeness. 

"These people  .  .  .  may  have  something  of  a  per*. 
trinity  In  their  dialect"— Johnxm  InBonoell;  Tuur  to 
the  Hebridrt  (ed.  2nd),  p.  140. 

2.  Travel,  wandering. 

"  A  new  femoral,  what  we  may  call  his  third  pere- 
prlnity.  had  to  be  decided  on."  —  Carlule:  Lift  of 
Sterling,  yU  li.,  ch.  rL 

per  c  gri-nous,    «.      [Lat    peregrin**  = 
foreign.] 
BoL :  Wandering,  diffuse,    (Paxto*). 

pg  rcir'-ine,  «.    [Braz.  Pertir(a);  -ifu.1 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  bark 
of  Pao  Pereira  (Valletta  inedita),  an  ap(«yan- 
ceous  tree  growing  la  the  Brazilian  forests. 
It  possesses  febrifugal  properties.  (Watts.) 

*per-el>  s.    [PERIL,] 

*  pere-les,  a.    [PEERLESS.) 
po  rello ,  «.    [PERELLA.] 

*  pcr-cl-ous,  *  per  e  louse,  a.  [PERILOUS.] 

*  per-empt1,  v.t.    [Lat.  peremptus,  pa.  par.  of 
peremo,  perimo  =  to  destroy :  per  =  thoroughly, 
and  emo  =  to  take  away.] 

Law :  To  kill,  to  crush,  to  destroy,  to  quash. 

"  Xor  Is  It  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  api*al  is 
perf'1'f.'tfd  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal."—  Ajflifft ; 
farergan. 

*  per-emp'-tion(p  silent),  s.  [Lat  peremptfo, 

from  peremptus ;  FT.  peremption.]    [PEREMPT.] 
Law :  A  rnishlng,  a  quashing. 
"This  peremption  of  Instance  was  introduced  In 
favour  of  the  puMick.  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual."— Ayliffe:  rareryun. 


X-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  peremptory  ; 
-ly.]  Iu  a  peremptory  manner;  absolutely, 
positively  ;  in  a  manner  precluding  or  not  ad- 
mitting of  question  or  hesitation. 

"lie  ...   somewhat  peremptorily  ordered  him  to 
make  another."—  Caitetft  Technical  Educator,  pt  xL, 


,  ».  [Eng.  peremptory  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
emptory ;  absolute  decision  ;  dogmatism,  posi- 
tiveness. 

"  PeremptoHnet$  la  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  a  ma?i»- 
terlalnesa  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  the  other  a  positive* 
ness  In  relating  matters  of  fact."—  Uy».  of  the  Tongue, 


-tor--^.  a.      [Fr.  peremptoire,  from 
Lat.  peremptorius  ~  (1)  dea/lly,  (2)  final,  con- 
clusive, from  peremptor  =  a  destroyer;  Sp.  & 
Ital.peremt0rio;  Port,  peremptorio.]  [PEREMPT.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Precluding  or  not  admitting  of  question, 
expostulation,  or  hesitation  ;  absolute,  posi- 
tive, decisive,  conclusive. 

"That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme." 

Spener:  S.  «.*  IIL  vlIL  U. 

2.  Expressive  of  positiveness  or  absolute 
decision. 

"  She  desired  me  to  «It  still,  quite  in  her  old  per- 
tmpt'iry  tone,"  —  C.  Bronte";  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Fully  resolved  ;  determined,  resolute. 

"To-morrow  be  In  readinees  to  go  : 
Excuse  It  not,  fur  I  Jim  peremptory." 

>/  /  ,'*p.  :  Two  Gentleman*  t  S. 

*  4.  Positive  In  opinion  or  judgment  ;  dog- 
matical. 

IL  Law:  Final,  determinate  :  as,  A.  peremp- 
tory action  or  exception  ;  that  is,  one  which 
can  neither  be  renewed  or  altered. 

peremptory  -  challenge,  *.     [CHAL- 

LENGE,*.,^.] 


peremptory-day,  s. 

Law:  A  precise  time  when  a  business  by 
rule  of  court  ought  to  be  spoken  to. 

peremptory  defences,  s.  pL 

Scots    Law  :    Positive    allegations,    which 

amount  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  opposite 

party  to  take  action. 

peremptory  -mandamus,  *.     [MAW- 

D  AM  ITS.] 

peremptory-paper,  i. 

Law;  A  court  paper  containing  a  list  of  all 
motions,  Ac.  which  are  to  be  disposed  ol 
before  any  other  business.  (Whartori). 

peremptory-pleas,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Pleas  which  are  founded  on  some 
matter  tending  to  impeach,  the  riirht  of  action 
itself. 

peremptory-writ,  s. 

Law:  Aspecies  of  original  writ  wMeh  directs 
the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court  without  any  option  given  him,  provided 
the  plaintiff  gives  the  sheriff  security  effectu- 
ally to  prosecute  his  claim. 

pe  ren'-chy-ma  *.      [Or.  injp«  (^ra)  =  a 
pouch,  and  «y\u^a  (engchuma)  =  an  infusion.] 
Bot.  :  The  amylaceous  granules  of  a  plant 
tissue. 

*  per  en  diire',  v.i.     [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
endure  (q.v.).]    To  last  for  ever  or  for  a  long 
time, 

*  pe  ren'-nate,  v.t.    [Cf.  perennial.]  To  con- 
tinue, to  prolong,  to  renew.     (Money  MasUrt 
all  Things,  16D8,  p.  16  ) 

pe'-ren'-ni-al,  a.  A  *.  [Lat.  perenni(i)  - 
lasting,  from  per  —  through,  and  onniu=a 
year  ;  Eng.  adj.  guff,  -al  ;  O.  Fr.  pertnne;  ItaL 
perenne;  8p.  perennet  perennal.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  without  cessation 
throughout  the  year  ;  lasting. 

"The  nature  of  Its  wells  supplied  by  perennial 
•ouroea.1*—  Jfuttace  :  Italy,  vol.  1.,  ch.  ri. 

2.  Continuing  without  stop  or  intermission  ; 
unceasing,  perpetual. 

"  The  perennial  existence  of  bodlea  incorporate."— 
Burke  :  French  Revolution. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  (See  extract) 

"  PerenniM  plants  are  such  whose  root*  will  abld* 
many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  ilk 
winter  or  nut"—  .tftf/«r:  Unrdenert'  Dictionary. 

2.  (Of  a  leaf):  Evergreen.    (MirbeL) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.  <£  Bot,  :  A  plant  that  continues  for 
many  years. 

t  A  plant,  as  a  rale,  exhausts  Itself  by  the 
effort  of  flowering,  but  trees  and  shrubs  do  not 
flower  till  they  have  acquired  strength  enough 
to  bear  this  strain.  They  are  perennials,  con- 
tinuing to  exist,  though  they  flower  every 
year.  Various  plants,  like  Tropcnolum  majua  or 
Miiftliilis  Jalapa,  annual  in  English  gardens. 
become  perennial  in  hotter  climates. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  that  is  lasting  or  endur- 
ing. 

pS-rim'-IlI-al-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  perennial  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  i«reunial  manner  ;  ao  as  to  be  perennial 
or  lasting  ;  continually,  unceasingly. 

pe-ren  m  bran-chi-a'-ta,   s.   pi,      TLat. 

perennis  =  enduring,  and  Mou.  Lat.  branchiata, 

&'->.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  the  sub-order  Tclithyoidea 
(q.v.).  There  are  two  families,  Sirenidieand 
Proteidse;  sometiitiesa  third,  Meno  branch  idae, 
is  doubtfully  added.  They  have  long  bodies, 
short  limbs,  the  hinder  pair  sometimes  absent:; 
branch  i&  and  gill-clefts  persistent  In  all. 
Usually  there  are  superior  maxiUai-y  bones, 
and  the  palate  is  armed  with  teeth. 

pe  ren  m  bran'-clii-ate,  a.  &  s.    [PEREN- 

M  BRANCH  I  ATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  branchlte  or  gills 
permanent  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Perenni- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  amphibian  of 
the  section  Peremii  branchiata  (q.v.). 


---y.  *.  [Fr.  perennite,  from  Lat. 
perennitatem,  accus.  of  perennitas,  from  peren~ 
HIS  =  lasting,  perennial  (q.v.).]  The  quality 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tan,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  who.  son ;  mutef  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =-.  kw. 


pererration— perfectly 
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or  state  of  being  perennial;  an  enduring  or 
lasting  throughout  the  year  without  ceasing  ; 
perpetuity. 

"That  springs  bare  their  origin  from  the  sea.  ami 
not  from  ralusand  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the  /<*- 
rennityot  divers  tyring*."—  Derluim;  I'tiytico-ThcQlQiji/, 
bk.  ill.,  eh.  r. 

per-er-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pererratus,  pa. 
par.  of  pererro  —  to  wander  over  or  through  : 
per  =  through,  and  erro  =  to  wander.]  A 
wandering,  rambling,  or  straying  in  various 
places. 

"To  spend  our  dayea  In  *  perpetual  penrration."  — 
'•t.H(i-'t.  Ep.  ti.,  dec.  6. 


«.  [Named  after  Nicholas 
.t*joreak,  of  Aix-en-Proveuce,  a  lover  of  botany.  ] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pereskidse.  The  fruit  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  tlie 
gooseberry  shrub,  or  Barbadoes  gooseberry,  is 
eaten.  The  plant  is  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The  leaves  of 
P.  Bleo,  the  Bleo  of  New  Granada,  are  used  as 
salad. 

pc  res'-kl-d»,  ».  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  perestyia); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cactacese  (q.v.). 

per  feet,  *  par-fit,  *  par-fyt,  *  par-flte, 
*  per-flt,  *  per-fite,  a.  &  s.  [O.  FT.  parju, 
parfeit,  par/atc((Fr.  parfait),  from  Lat.  perfectus 
=  complete  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  perficio  =  to  do 
thoroughly,  to  complete  :  per=  through,  and 
facio  =  todo;  Sp.  perfecto;  Itel.  pcrfetto  ;  Port. 
perfeito.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Brought  to   an  end,  consummation,  or 
completion  ;    finished,    complete  ;   furnished 
completely  with  all  its  parts  ;  neither  defective 
nor  redundant. 

2.  Having  all  properties  or  qualities  neces- 
sary to  its  nature  or  kind  ;  of  the  best,  highest, 
•or  most  complete  kind  or  type  ;  without  de- 
ficiency, fault,  or  blemish  ;  finished,  consum- 
mate ;  incapable  of  being  improved  upon. 

"  Nor  wanting  Is  the  brown  October,  drawn. 
Mature  aud  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  120. 

5.  Complete  in   moral   excellence;    pure, 
blameless. 

"  Be  ye.  therefore,  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
Is  in  heaveu  it  perfect.  —Matthew  r.  48. 

4.  Fully  informed,  fully  skilled  or  accom- 
1-lished.  expert. 

"  That  pretty  Wel*h 
I  am  too  perfect  In." 

tihakap.  :  1  Henry  IV.t  111.  L 

*  5.  Well-informed,  certain,  sure. 

"Thou  art  perfect  then,  oar  ship  hath  tuuch'd  upon 
The  deterU  of  Bohemia?  " 

Xiiakeip-  '  Winter'!  Tale,  11L  8. 

6.  Sound,  unimpaired. 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  perfect  In  my  mind." 

Hhatuayt.  •   iear,  i  v.  7. 

*  7.  Having  one's  wish  or  wishes  satisfied  ; 
happy,  contented. 

"Might  we  bat  liare  that  happiness  ...  we  sin  mid 
think  ounetre*  for  ever  perfect."—  Shaketp.  ;  Timon 
QfAthent.lt. 

*8.  Full,  ripe,  mature. 

"Son*  of  perfect  age."        Shaketp-  '  Lear,  L2. 

*9.  Right,  correct. 

"  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guesa,** 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  I\\  111.  1. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram.  ;  The  perfect  tense  (q.v.>, 
perfect  cadence,  s. 
Music:   An  authentic  or  plagal  cadence. 
(CADENCE.] 

perfect-concord,  s. 

Music:  A  common  chord  la  Its  original 
position* 

perfect-consonance,  s. 

Music:  The  consonance  produced  by  the 
.utervals  fourth,  tifth,  or  octave. 

perfect-flower,  s. 

/.'•'.'.  :  A  flower  liaving  a  calyx,  a  corolla, 
And  one  or  more  stamens  and  pistils, 

perfect-interval,  s. 

Music  :  One  of  the  purest  and  simplest 
kinds  of  intervals,  as  fourths  and  fifths  when 
in  their  mottt  consonant  forms.  (C.  #.  H. 
Parry,  in  Grove.)  [INTERVAL,  s.,  II.] 

perfect-number,  s.  A  number  in  whifh 
the  sum  of  nil  its  divisors,  or  aliquot  parts, 
equals  the  nutnlwr  itself:  thus,  6  is  a  perfect 
number,  siut-e  1  +  2  +  8  =  6;  so  also  is  2b. 


perfect  tense,  s. 

Gram. :  A  tense  which  expresses  an  action 
completed. 

*  perfect-time,  s. 

Mit.-iic :  An  old  name  for  triple  time. 
perfect-trust,  s. 

Law:  An  executed  trust. 

peV-fgct,    *  per -fit,    *per-fyght,   t».«. 

[PERFECT,  a.] 

1.  To   finish  or  complete,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing    wanting;  to  give  to  anything   all 
that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  or  kind ;   to 
make  complete  or  consummate. 

"Our  knowledge,  which  la  here  begun. 
Hereafter  oust  be perfertrd  in  Heav'n." 

Daviet  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  8.  30. 

2.  To  make  fully  skilled,  informed,  or  ex- 
pert ;  to  instruct  fully. 

"Apollo,  perfect  me  in  the  characters." 

Skaleup. .  PericUt,  111.  2. 

*  per-fec-ta'-tion,  *.    [Eng.  perfect;  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to  perfection ; 
the  state  of  being  brought  to  perfection. 

peV-fect-er,  s.    [Eng.  perfect,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  makes  perfect ;  one  who  brings  to  per- 
fection. 

"  Looking  up  onto  Jesus,  the  captain  and  jterfecter 
of  our  faith."— Harrow;  Sermon*,  voL  ii.,  ser.  81. 

Per-fec'-tl,  *.  pi.    [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  perfectus.] 

tPERFECT,  a.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  assumed  by  the 
stricter  Catharists  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  They  professed  to  live  an  ex- 
tremely strict  life,  in  imitation  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples. 

*  per-fec-tJ-bfl'-J-an,  a.     [Eng.  perfectible ; 

-ian.]    One  who  supports  or  holds  the  doctrine 
of  perfectibility. 

Per  fee  tib  II  ist,  *.  [Eng.  perfectibility); 
-ist.] 

1.  Church  Hist.  (PI):  A  generic  designation  for 
any  Christians  holding  the  doctrine  that  per- 
fection is  attainable  in  this  life.   This  doctrine 
is  often  supported  by  a  reference  to  1  Cor. 
ii.  6;  but  the  ot  TC'ACUH  (=  the   perfect)  are 
those  admitted  to  the  highest  grace  (TO  reAeiof). 
the  Eucharist.     But  many  divines  have  held 
that  by  contemplation  and  devotion  the  soul 
becomes  so  united  to  God  that  all  that  is 
sinful  in  it  is  annihilated,  and  it  participates 
in  the  divine  perfection.     This  was  held  by 
the  Molinists,  the  Jansenists,  the    German 
Mystics,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  English 
Methodists. 

'*  Perfect ibilittt  In  theory  are  rery  often  Anti- 
nomla.ua  iu  practice."— Blv.nt :  Uict.Xectt,  \>.  422. 

2.  Hist.  (PI):  The  same  as  ILLUMINATI,  5. 
(q.v.). 

per-fec-tf-ba'-X-t&  «.  [Fr.  perfectibility 
from  perfectible  =  perfectible  (q.v.);  Sp.  per- 
fectibiiidad ;  ItaL  perfectibility.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  perfect;  the  capacity  or 
power  of  arriving  at  a  state  of  perfection, 
intellectually  or  morally. 

IT  Doctrine  of  perfectibility:  [PERFECTIBU> 

1ST]. 

*per-f5ct'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  be- 
coming or  of  being  made  perfe-t,  intellectually 
or  morally. 

peV-f&ct-Ing,  pr.  jwr.,  a.,  &  *.    [PERFECT,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  aty.  ;   (See 
the  verb). 
C»  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bring- 
ing to  perfection  or  completion. 

2.  Print. :  Printing  the  second  side  of  a  sheet. 
per  fccting-machine,  «. 

Print. :  A  machine  in  which  the  paper  Is 
printed  on  both  sides  before  its  delivery. 

per-fec  tion,  *  pcr-fcc-ci-on,  *  per -foc- 
ci-ouu,  s.  [Fr.  perfection^  from  Lat.  per- 
fectionem,  ace.  of  perfections,  completing; 
from  perfectus  ;  Sp.  perfeccion;  ItaL  perfezione.) 
IPKRrECT,  a.] 

1.  TUe  quality  or  state  of  being  perfect; 
a  state  of  completeness  or  thoroughness,  in 
which  nothing  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  ; 
perfect  skill,  development,  or  excellence ;  the 
highest  possible  stage  or  degree  of  moral  or 
other  excellence. 

"  Perfect  happiness  .  .  .  results  from  infinite  ;<*Vec- 
tton."—  Tillotson;  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  78. 


2.  One   who  or  that  which  is  perfect;  a 
perfect  being. 

"That  will  confeM  perfection  BO  oonld  err." 

.-  Othello,  i  & 


3.  An   excellent  quality,    endowment,   ot 
acquirement. 

"  Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  damozell 
So  great  perfectiuni  did  in  her  compile. 

Spenser  :  *'.  (f.t  III.  Tt  L 

*  4.  An  inherent  attribute  of  supreme  or 
divine  excellence. 

*  5.  Performance,  execution, 

"  It  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection.* 
.  :  Meas 


Measure  for  feature,  ill.  1. 

H  Toperfection:  Completely ;  in  the  highest, 
fullest,  or  most  perfect  degree  ;  perfectly. 

"  Canst  thou  find  oat  the  Almighty  to  perfection  t' 
—Job  xL  7. 

*  per-ff ec'-tion,  v.t.     [PERFECTION,  ».]     To 
make    perfect ;   to   bring  to  perfection ;   to 
perfect.    (F oote :  The  Oratorst  i.) 

* per-feV-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  perfection;  -ai*.] 
Made  perfect  ;  perfect. 

"  Now  this  life  eternal  may  be  looked  upon  under 
three  considerations ;  as  initial,  as  i>ai-tial,  and  as. 
perfectional.  "—Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  12. 

*  per-fec' -tion- ate,   v.t.     [Eng.  perfection; 
-ate.]    To  make  perfect ;  to  perfect. 

"He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perfectionating  ot  painting."— liryden ;  Art  of  faint. 
iny,  J24. 

*  per-fec-tion-a'-tlon,  *.    [Eng.  perfection; 
•ation.]  The  act  of  perfecting  or  making  perfect. 

*  per-fec'-tion-a-tor,  s.     [Eng.  perfection- 
at(e);  -or.]    One  who  makes  perfect;  a  per- 
fecter. 

per-fec'-tion-ism,  *.  [Eng.  perfection ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrine  or  teaching  of  the  Perfection- 
ists (q.v.). 

Per  fcc'-tion-Ist,  a.  &  *.  [Eng.  perfection ; 
-ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  under  B.  2. 

"A  Perfectionist  brother  in  Oneldft." — Septeorth 
Dlxon:  J(eu>  America  led.  olh),  p.  863. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Eccles.  &  Church  History: 

1.  One  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
living  without  sin ;  a  perfect!  bilist. 

"Amongst  the  highest  puritan  perfect ionttti,  you 
shall  find  people,  of  tifty,  threescore  and  fourscore 
years  old,  not  able  to  give  that-  account  of  their  faith, 
which  you  might  have  had  heretofore  from  a  boy  of 
nine  or  ten." — South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  v..  ser.  L 

2.  Any   member  of  an  American  sect  of 
Antinomian  Communists,  which  was  founded 
about  1854,  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  who 
had  been  an  Independent  minister  ot  Yale 
College,  New  Haven.  He  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  all 
Christian  sects  were  in  spiritual  darkness,  and 
determined  to  establish  a  church  of  his  own, 
He  founded  a  community  at  Oneida  Creek, 
and  others  subsequently  at  Wallingford,  New 
Haven,  and  New  York,  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  lie  asserted  to  be  a  divinely  revealed 
system  of  society,    based  on   the  following 
principles :    (1)    Recon dilation    with    God ; 
(2)  salvation  from  sin ;  (3)  brotherhood  of  man 
and  woman ;  and  (4)  community  of  labour, 
and  of  its  fruits.     They  are  called  also  Bible 
Communists  and  Free  Lovers.     |_MAIUIIAGE, 
1[  (2),  PRINCEITB.J 

"A  Perfectionist  knows  no  law;  neither  that  pro- 
nounced from  Sinai,  and  repeated  from  Gerizim,  nor 
that  which  is  administered  i  n.ui  Washington  and  New 
Yurk."— ZT  e^uvrf  A  Ltixon :  Jiete  America  (ed.  8th),  jj.  359. 

* per-fe'c'-tion-ment,  s.     [Eng.  perfection; 

•ment.]    The  state  of  being  perfect. 

•per-fe'ct'-lVe,  o.  [Eng.  perfect;  -iw.) 
Tending  or  conducing  to  make  perfect,  or  to 
bring  to  perfection.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective  of  those  act* 
are  also  different."— Berkeley :  Alciphron,  dial,  ii.,  }  14 

*  per-lSct'-Ive-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  perfective ;  -ly.] 

Jn  a  perfective  manner;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  to  perfection. 

"  As  virtue  Is  seated  fundamentally  In  the  Intellect, 
so  perfective!]/  in  the  fancy."— itrew :  Cotmv.  &tcro. 
bk.iL.cn.  viif 

*  per1 -fSct- less,   a.     [Eng.  perfect;  -less.} 
Kiilling  short  of  perfection.    (Sylvester,  day  7, 
wuek  1,  183.) 

r__ y,  "par-flt-Iy,  per-flt-ly,  adv. 

iEng.  perfect;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  perfect  manner  or  degree ;  with  or 


oil,  boy ;  poiit,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  ^eL 
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to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ;  in  or  to 
perfection. 

"  Know  that  tbou  canst  know  nothing  perfectly." 
Daviet  :  Immortality  of  &*  Soul,  B.  88. 

2.  Exactly,  accurately. 

3.  Totally,  completely,  entirely,  altogether, 
quite. 

11  per  -feet-ness,  t.    [Eng.  perfect;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   perfect  ; 
perfection,    completeness,    consummate    ex- 
cellence. 

"  How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  express 
The  Image  of  such  endless  perfect  net*  t  " 

Spetuer  :  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 

2.  Completion,  ripeness,  maturity. 

"In  the  perfectneu  of  time  " 

Skaketp.  :  2  Henry  II'.,  it.  4. 

3.  Acquired  skill  ;  dexterity. 

"  la  this  your  ptrfectneu  t" 

.  :  Love't  Labour1!  Lott.  T.  2. 


•per-feV-vId,  a.  [Lat.  perfervidus  =  very 
fervid  or  warm  :  per-,  iutens.,  and  fervidu&  = 
fervid  (q.v.).]  Very  fervid  ;  very  heated,  hot, 
ardent,  or  impassioned. 

"  Of  coune  it  is  In  that  perfereid  volume."  —  Brit. 
Quart,  fteriew,  Ivii.  7i. 

t  per-fer-vid'-J-ty,  *.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
Jervidity.}  Excessive  fervour. 

"We  are  disposed  to  regret  these  manifestations 
and  consequence*  of  iheperferviditft  of  Birmingham." 
Saturday  Ketiew,  NOT.  1,  1684,  p.  559. 

*  per-f  io  -lent  (o  as  shX  <*•  &  *.    [Lat.  per- 
Jiciens,  pr.  par.  of  perfitio  =  to  do  completely, 
to  cerfect  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Effectual,  performing,  efficient  ; 
•pplied  to  the  endower  of  a  charity. 

"  The  perAcient  founder  of  all  eleemosynary  [fouuda- 
tionsj."—  Biacktton*:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  it 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  performs  or  carries 
out  a  complete  work  ;  the  founder  or  eudower 
of  a  charity. 

per-fld'-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  perfidiosus,  from 
perfidia  =  perfidy  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  perjidioso; 
Fr.  perflde.} 

1.  Guilty  of  or  acting  with  perfidy  ;  false  to 
trust  or  confidence  reposed  ;  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  good    faith  ;    treacherous,   faithless, 
deceitful,  false,  dishonest. 

"  Men  fear'd,  the  French  would  prove  perfidiout," 
ShaXesp-  .    Henry  Ylll.,  i.  2. 

2.  Guilty  of  violated  allegiance  :  as,  a  per- 
fidious citizen. 

3.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  perfidy, 
treachery,  or  breach  of  faith;  proceeding  or 
resulting  from  perfidy. 

"Thy  hapless  crew  Involv'd 
In  this  perftdiout  fraud."         Milton  :  P.  L..  T.  880. 

per-fid'-X-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perfidious;  ~ly.] 
In  a  perfidious  manner;  with  violation  or 
breach  of  faith  or  of  trust  or  confidence  re- 
posed ;  treacherously,  traitorously. 

"  Thou'st  broke  perjidioutly  thy  (»th." 

liutler  :  Budibrat,  lit  1. 

per-fid'-I-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  perfidious  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
fidious ;  perfidy,  treachery  ;  breach  of  faith, 
trust  or  confidence  reposed. 

"All  the  world  must  have  heard  of  his  infamous 
perjury  ami  perjldiousneu."  —  Clarendon  ;  Religion  A 

peV-flL-dy,  s.  [Fr.  perfidie,  from  Lat  per- 
Jldia,  from  perfidus  =  faithless,  going  away 
from  one's  faith  or  word  :  per  —  away,  and  fides 
=  faith  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  perfidia.]  The  act  of 
violating  faith,  trust,  or  confidence  reposed  ; 
an  act  of  treachery  ;  the  violation  of  a  promise, 
TOW,  or  allegiance  ;  breach  of  faith  ;  faithless- 
ness; want  of  good  faith  ;  perfidiousness. 
"Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 

tyrants   produced   evils   greater."—  Macaulay:    Bitt. 

Mny.,  ch.  xl. 

*  per-fixt',  a.    [Lat.  perfixus,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
JLgo  =  to  fix  securely  :  per=  through,  and  jlgo 
=  to  fix.]    Fixed,  appointed. 

**  And  take  heed,  as  you  are  gentlemen,  thla  quarrel 
Bleep  till  the.  hour  Mntat 

Too  Jfoble  Kintmtn,  ill.  1. 

pper-ftart'-ly",  odp.  [Eng.  perfat;  -ly.]  Ex- 
actly, definitely. 

*  per  -fla  ble,  a.    [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  perfla- 
nlu,  from  perflo~to  blow  through.]    [PEB- 
FLATB.]    That  may  or  can  be  blown  through. 

*per-flate',  v.t.  [Lat.  perflatus,  pa,  par.  of 
perJlOy  from  per  =  through,  and  fio  =  to  blow.] 
To  blow  through. 

"  If  eastern  winds  did  perftate  oar  climate*  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air  "  _ 
Barney  '  On  Consumption. 


*  per-fla-tlon,  *.      [PERFLATE.]    The  act  or 

process  of  blowing  through. 

"Miners,  by  perjtationt  with  large  bellows,  give  mo- 
tion to  the  air,  which  veiitihttes  tuid  cool*  the  mines." 
—  Woodward :  On  Fouilt. 

per-fo'-ll-ate,  t  per-fo'-li-at-ed,  a.   [Lat. 

per  =  through  ;  folium\~  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  stem):  So  surrounded  by  the  co- 
hering lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  as  to 
appear  as  if  it  had  pierced  the  stem. 

per  for  a  -ta,  5.  pi.  [Neut.  pL  of  Lat.  per- 
foratiit.]  [PERFORATE,  o.] 

1.  Zool. :  Perforate  Corals  ;  a  group  of  Ma- 
dreporaria  (q.v.).    The  walls  of  the  corallum 
are  reticulate,  porous,  open.   Families,  Madre- 
poridae  and  Porilidse.    Genera  forty-two,  sub- 
genera  five.    Called  also  Porosa  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont, :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

*  per  f  or  -a  -  t*e,  *.  pi.  [Fein.  pi.  of  perforates.  ] 
I.PERFORATA.] 

Bot. :  The  sixtieth  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.  Genera,  Hypericum,  Cistus, 
and  Telephium. 

per  -for-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [PERFORATE,  a.  Fr. 
perforer;  bp.  &  Port  perforar.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  bore  through ;   to  pierce 
through  with  a  pointed  or  sharp  instrument ; 
to  make  a  hole  or  holes  through  by  boring. 

"  But  perforated  sore, 
And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  ts  found." 

Covper :  Tat*,  L  25. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pierce,  to  bore ;  to  make 
or  drive  a  hole  or  holes. 

per'-fSr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  perforatus,  pa.  par.  of 
perforo  —  to  bore  through  :  per  =  through,  and 
foro  =  to  bore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Bored  or  pierced  through 
with  a  hole  or  holes. 

"  An  earthen  pot  perforate  at  the  bottom.'— Bacon  ; 
Sat.  Bitt.,  |  470. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  surface  pierced  with 
holes  or  irregular  spaces,  as  in  Hypericum. 

perforate  corals,  s.  pi.    [PERFORATA.] 

per'-fdr-at-fid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PERFORATE, 
v.}  The  same  as  PERFORATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

perforated-file,  5.  A  file  for  sculptors' 
use,  having  openings  through  which  the 
abraded  material  is  allowed  to  escape. 

perforated-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  aper- 
tures behind  each  gum  of  the  teeth,  as  origi- 
nally made.  These  serve  to  prevent  fractures 
at  the  bases  of  the  teeth,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  filing  required,  becoming  them- 
selves the  gums  after  each  refiling. 

perforated-space,  s. 

Anat.  (PI.):  Two  spaces  in  the  cerebrum, 
the  anterior  perforated  space  or  spot  consti- 
tuting a  depression  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  and  the  posterior,  forming  a 
deep  fossa  between  the  peduncles  at  the  base. 

perforated-spot,  •••. 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  perforated  space. 

per'-for-at-Ing,pr.par.  or  a.  [PERFORATE,  t?.] 
perforating  machine,  «. 
L  Mining:  [DIAMOND-DRILL]. 

2.  Paper:    A  machine  for  making  perfora- 
tions on  paper,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
a  portion. 

3.  Teleg, :   A  machine  for  making  holes  in 
paper  for  messages  to  be  sent  by  the  auto- 
matic method. 

per  for  a'-tion,  8,    [Lat  perforatus,  pa.  par. 
of  perforo  =  to  perforate  (q.v.);   Fr.  perfora- 
tion; Ital.  perforazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  perforating,  boring,  or  piercing 
through. 

2.  A  hole  bored  ;  a  hole  passing  through  or 
into  the  interior  of  any  substance,  whether 
natural  or  made  with  an  instrument 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforation*,  at 
which  may  be  expressed  a  black  feculent  matter."— 
Browne  •  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xvii. 

H.  Pathol. :  Perforation  of  various  organs, 
as  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  &c.  The 
latter  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
in  aggravated  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

* per'-for-a-trve,  a.  [Eng.  perforate);  -ive.] 
Etaving  the  power  or  quality  of  perforating  or 
piercing. 


per'-fdr-a-tor,  5.  [Lat,  from  perforatus,  pa, 
I>ar.  of  perforo  =  to  perforate  (q.v.);  Fr.  per- 
forateur.]  One  who  or  that  which  perforates 
or  pierces;  specif.,  a  cephalotome  (q.v.). 

per-fb'r9e',  *  par  -force,  adv.  [Fr.  par 
(Lat.  per)  =  by,  and  force  =  force.]  By  force, 
violently  ;  of  necessity. 

"  He  would  have  taken  the  king  away  perforce, 
As  we  were  bringing  him  to  Killingworth." 

Harlowe:  Edward  II.,  T.  4. 

*per-for9e',  v.t.  [PERFORCE,  adv.]  To  force, 
to  compel. 

"  My  furious  force  their  force  perforced  to  yield." 
Mirrour/or  itayittrata. 

per  form  ,  *  par-forme,  *  par  four  me, 
*  par  -  fourn  -  en,  *  per  -forme,  "per- 
fourzn-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  parfoumir, 
from  Fr.  par  (=  Lat.  per)  =  thoroughly,  and 
fournir  —  to  provide,  to  furnish.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  carry  through  ;  to  bring  to  comple- 
tion ;  to  do,  to  execute,  to  accomplish. 

"  Let  all  things  be  performed  alter  the  law  of  God 
diligently."—  1  £tdrat  Till  21. 

2.  To  carry  into  execution  ;  to  discharge,  to 
fulfil  ;  to  act  up  to. 

"To  perform  your  father's  wilL"—  ShaXetp.  :  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  To  act,  to  play  ;  to  represent,  as  on  a 
stage. 

"  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel."       Shaketp.  :  7Vm/>ert.  ill.  s. 

4.  To  play  or  execute  on  an  instrument  :  as, 
To  perform  a  piece  of  music. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  carry  out  or  complete  a 
work  ;  to  act  a  part  ;  specif.,  to  act  a  part,  or 
represent  a  character  on  the  stage,  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  &c. 

"  What  miscarries 

ShaH  be  the  general's  fault,  thuugh  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man."  Xhaketp.  :  Coriolanui,  L  L 

t  per  form'-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  perform  ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  performed,  done,  executed, 
or  fulfilled  ;  practicable. 

"  Several  actions  are  not  per/ormabte  without 
them."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  L 

per-form'-anee,    •  per  form  -anj  y,    « 

[Eng.  perform;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  performing,  executing,  or  ful- 
filling ;  completion  or  execution  of  anything  ; 
a  doing  or  carrying  out  of  any  work,  plan,  &c. 

"Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  performance 
U  Impossible.  "—Paley  :  Moral  Phttoiophy.  bk.  HI. 
pt  L,  ch.  V. 

2.  The   state  or  condition   of   being   per- 
formed. 

3.  That  which  is  performed,  done,  or  exe- 
cuted ;  a  thing  done,  executed,  or  carried  out; 
an  action,  a  feat,  a  deed. 

"  Ye  have  the  account 
Of  my  performance."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  n  602. 

4.  A  literary  work,  composition,  or  produc- 
tion. 

6.  The  act  of  performing  or  executing  on  a 
musical  instrument 

6.  The  acting,  exhibition,  or  representation 
of  a  character  or  characters  on  a  stage  ;  an 
exhibition  of  skill  ;  an  entertainment  provided 
at  a  place  of  amusement  :  as,  the  performance* 
at  a  theatre. 

per-form'-er,  5.    [Eng.  perform;  -w.] 

1.  One   who   performs,  does,   or   executes 
anything  ;  a  doer. 

"The  merit  of  service  Is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer."—  Shaketp.  :  All'i  K'e/I,  iii.  s. 

2.  One  who  acts  a  part,  an  actor  ;  one  who 
plays  upon  a  musical  instrument;  one  who 
shows  feats  of  skill  or  dexterity. 

"  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the  per- 
rmance, to  send   the  wretche 
gallows."—  Macaulay  ;  lliit.  Eng. 


, 

formance,  to  send   the  wretched  performer   to   tbs 
"  ng.,  en.  v. 


per  form'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [PERFORM.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Accomplishing,  executing,  carrying  out 

2.  Executing  performances  or  tricks  :  as,  A 
performing  pony. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Performance,  execution. 

*  peV-fri-catef    v.t.      [Lat    perfricattts,    pa. 

par.  of  perjrico,  from  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
Jrico  =  to  rub.]    To  rub  over.    (Bailey.) 

*  per-fum'-a-tdr-^,   *.      [Eng.    perfumfe)  ; 
-atory.]    That  which  yields  perfume. 

"  A.  perfumatory  or  incense  altar."  —  Leigh:   Critic* 
Sacra,  p.  314.    (1650.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
oar,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  03  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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per  fume,  per-fume',  «.  [Fr.  parfume; 
Sp.  perfume.]  [PERFUME,  v.] 

1.  A  substance  which  emits  a  scent  or  odour 
pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  a  sweet-smell- 
ing substance. 

2.  The  odour  or  scent  emitted  from  sweet- 
Bmelling  substances. 

"  A  thousand  different  odours  meet 
And  mlngl«  in  Us  rare  perfume." 

Longfellow :  Qolden.  Legend,  L 

per  fume',  v.t.    [Fr.  parfitmer  =  to  perfume  ; 
lit.   to  smoke  thoroughly:  par  (Lat.  per)  = 
tlirough,  thoroughly,  and  fumer  =  to  smoke  ; 
Bp.  perfumer.]    To  fill  or  impregnate  with  a 
iweet  and  grateful  odour  ;  to  scent.  [FUME,  i>.] 
"  The  sea  air,  perfumed  by  the  odor  of  the  numer- 
ous laurels  that  flourished  along  the  coast."— Euttace : 
Hall,  ruL  ii.,  ch.  Till 

per-fum'-er,  ».    [Eng.  perfwm(e),  v. ;  -a-.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  make  or  deal  in 
perfumery. 

"  Shun  the  perfumer'i  touch  with  cautious  eye." 
day :  Trivia,  ii.  ». 

per-fum'-er- jf,  s.    [Eng.  perfume;  -ry.] 
1.  Perfumes  in  general. 
*  2.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  perfume*. 

*  peV-fum-jf,  "  per-lum'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  j» 
fume ;  -y.]     Sweet-smelling,  fragrant.     (Jtf: 
Oliphant :  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  per-func'-tlon-ar-jf,  a.    [Pref.  per-,  and 
Eug.  functionary  (q.v.).]     Perfunctory. 

"  These  [mission*  to  the  heathen]  if  carried  on  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  perfunctionnry  assiduity,  were 
anomalous  to  the  general  feeling  of  Christians." — ' 
Itaitc  Tajlor  :  Jlnthutiatm,  p.  267. 

per-funo'-tor-l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  perfunctory ; 
•ly.]  In  a  perfunctory  manner  ;  with  regard 
only  to  external  form  ;  carelessly,  negligently. 

"  We  can  but  languidly  and  perfunctorily  perform 
those  [duties]  we  are  less  fond  of.17—  ISoyle  •'  World,  i.  2M. 

per-funo'-tor-I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  perfunctory; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perfunc- 
tory ;  carelessness,  negligence. 

"  Tile  nimble  perfunctorineu  ol  some  commentators 
that  skip  over  hard  place*."—  Whitleclc :  Manner,  of 
Ote  Engluh,  |i.  1M. 

per-func'-tor-jf,  a.  [Lat.  perfunctonus  = 
done  in  a  careless  manner,  done  because  it 
must  be  done,  from  perfunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
nerfitngor  =  to  perform  thoroughly  :  per  = 
thoroughly,  and  fungor  =  to  perform ;  Sp.  per- 
functorio  ;  Ital.  perfuntorio.] 

1.  Doneinahalf-hearted  or  careless  manner; 
done  without  interest  or  zeal ;  done  because 
it  must  be  done  ;  careless,  negligent,  listless  ; 
Characterized  by  want  of  interest  or  zeal. 

"Her  admonitions  were  given  in  a  somewhat  per- 
functory  manner."— .Wacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

2.  Doing  things  in  s  perfunctory  manner ; 
careless,  listless. 

ctory  in 


Negligent,  or  careless,  or  slight,  or  perfun 
his  devotions."— Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  iv..  eer. 

•  per-f&nc'-tu-rate,  v.t.     [PERFUNCTORV.] 
To  do  or  perform  in  a  perfunctory  or  half- 
hearted manner. 

*  per-fuse',  v.t.     [Lat.  perfusus,  pa,  par.  of 
perfundo,  from  per=  over,  through,  and  fundo 
=  to  pour.]    To  pour,  sprinkle,  or  spread  ;  to 
overspread. 

"  These  dregs  immediately  perfuM  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions."— Harvey :  On 
Consumption. 

f  per-fu'-slon,  5.  [Lat.  perfusio,  from  per- 
fusiis,  pa.  par.  of  perfundo.]  [PERFUSE.]  The 
act  of  pouring  out  or  over. 

perfusion  cannula,  >. 

Instruments :  A  cannula  for  registering  the 
movements  of  the  ventricle_  of  the  heart  after 
death.  It  is  introduced  into  the  ventricle 
by  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  (Foster. 
PkystoL) 

'  per-fu'-sive,  o.  [Eng.  perfusfe);  -ive. 
Sprinkling ;  tending  to  pour,  spread,  or 
sprinkle. 

per-ga-me'-nS-onS,  a.  [Lut  pergamenus 
=  of  'or  belonging  to  Pergamus  or  to  parch 
ment.] 

Bot, :  Having  the  texture  of  parchment 
(Owen.) 

per  ga  men  ta'ccous (cons  sh),«. 
OAMENBOUS.]     Of  the  nature  or  texture  o 
parchment ;  pergameneous. 


•ei"  -get-ting, ».    [PAROETTINO.] 

peY-gd-la,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  pergula-=l, 
booth,  an  arbour,  a  cottage.]  A  kind  of  arbour ; 
a  balcony. 

"  Near  this  is  a  pergola,  or  stand,  built  to  view  the 
sport*."— Evelyn :  Diary,  July  20,  1651 

per-gu-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.perjruto.]  [PERO.OLA.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Stapeliie.     They  are  twin- 
ing plants,  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  arbours. 

per-gun'-nah,  s.  [Hind.]  A  circle  or  territory 
comprising  a  limited  number  of  villages. 

per  haps,  adv.  [A  hybrid  from  Lat.  per  = 
through,  and  Eng.  hap.]  Peradventure,  per- 
chance ;  it  may  be  ;  by  chance. 


per-I-,  pref.  [Gr.]  A  prefix  used  with  words 
of  Greek  origin,  and  having  the  force  of 
around,  about,  near.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Lat.  circum  (q.v.). 

peV-J,  s.  [Pers.  pari  =  a  fairy ;  lit.  winged  ; 
par  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Pers.  Mythol. :  An  imaginary  being  of  the 
female  sex,  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as 
a  descendant  of  falleu  angels,  excluded  from 
paradise  till  their  penance  is  accomplished. 
With  a  wand  they  point  out  to  the  pure  in 
mind  the  way  to  heaven. 

••  Like  Peril'  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  spirit  to  the  blest  abode." 

iloore :  Lalla  SaoOi.  Veiled  Proplut,  1. 

per-i-ac'-tos  (Pl.  per-I-ao-ti),  s.    [Gr.  = 
turning  on  a  centre  ;  jrepia-yw  (periago)  =  to 
lead  about  or  around.] 
Greek  A  ntiiruities : 

1.  A    theatrical    machine,    consisting    of 
three  scenes  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
on  a  revolving  platform,  so  that,  by  simply 
turning   the  machine,  the   scene   could    be 
changed. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  revolving  scenes  of  the  theatre. 
They  were  placed  before  those  entrances  to 
the  stage  which  were  in  the  returns  of  the 
permanent  scene. 

pSr-I-a-go'-ge,  s.  [Gr. ,  from  ireptiyu  (periagS) 
=  to  lead  about  or  around.] 

Rhet. :  A  beating  about  or  around  a  point ; 
a  beating  about  the  bush. 

pSr-I-a'-gua  (U  as  w),  ».    [Sp.  periyua.] 

[PIROGUE.] 

peV-a-anth,  *.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  apdoc 
(anthos)  —  a  flower ;  irepiavfcSJs  (perfanthes)  = 
with  flowers  alt  round.] 

Bot. :  The  envelope  surrounding  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  a  flower,  when  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  not  easily  discriminated. 
Example,  the  petaloid  or  coloured  portion  of 
a  lily. 

pSr-I-an'-thl-nm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  A  perianth 
(q.v.). 

per  I  an-thd-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Eng.  perianth; 
o  connect,  and  mania,  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  multiplication  of  sepals, 
bracts,  &c.  Example,  the  Hose-in-hose  prim- 
rose. (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

peV-I-apt,  s.  [Fr.  yeriapte,  from  Gr.  irepiajTrOf 
(periapton),  neut.  sing,  of  irepianros  (periaptos) 
=  hung  about,  from  Trepidnrw  (periapto)  =  to 
hang  about  or  around :  pref.  peri-,  and  airria 
(apto)  =  to  tie;  Ital.  periapto.]  An  amulet; 
a  charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against  disease 
or  mischief. 

"  Now  help,  y«  charming  spells,  and  periaptt." 

Shaketp. :  1  ffenry  VI.,  T.  8. 

peV-I-as'-tral,  a.  Sit.  [Pref. peri-, and  Eng. 
astral  (q.v.).  j 

A.  As  adj. :  Around  or  among  the  stars. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  body  passing  around  or 
among  the  stars. 

per-I-as'-tron,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  eurrpoy 

(astron)  =  ii  star.) 

Astron. :  The  point  of  nearest  approach  o 
the  components  of  a  binary  star. 

per-I-an'-ger, ».    [PERIAOUA.] 

peV-i  blem,  s.    (Gr.  irtpi'/jAnu-a  (periblema) 
a  cloth,  a  covering :   pref.  perl-,  and  "' 
(blema)  =  a  throw,  a  cast] 
Bot. :  Cortical  tissue. 


pe>-l-blep'-sls, ».    [Gr.  =  a  looking  around 
pref.  peri-,  and  (BAe'mu  (blepo)  =  to  look.] 

Meet. :  The  wild  look  which  accompanies 
delirium.  (Dunglison.) 

pS-rib  -6-l8s,   *  pe-rib  -6-Hi«,  «.     [Or. 

irtpi^oXot  (peritolos) :  pref.  peri-,  and  /SaAAu 
(ballo)  =  to  throw.) 
Architecture : 

1.  A  court  entirely  round  a  temple,  BUT 
rounded  by  a  wall. 

2.  A  wall  enclosing  the  atrium,  choir,  and 
similar  parts  of  a  church. 

peV-I-bfis,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Lat.  bos  =  an 
ox.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  India. 

p&r-I-car'-dl-al,  pSr-I-car'-dl-an,  a. 

[Lat.  pericardium) ;  Bug.  adj.  suff.  -al,  -an.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pericardium; 
pericardic. 

per-I-oar'-dJo,per-»-car'-«M-ao,  o.    Lat 

pericardium);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -iac.]  Re- 
lating to  the  pericardium  ;  pericardian  :  as, 
pericardiac  arteries. 

pSr-I-car-dl'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  pericardium); 
suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol:  Inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  a  frequent  complication  of 
rheumatic  fever,  also  of  chorea,  and  other 
kindred  diseases. 

piSr-I-oar  -di-fim  (pi.  pSr-I-cor'-dl-a), «. 

[Late  Lat.  from  Gr.  ntpucdpoiov  (pericardion)  : 
pref.  peri-,  and  *apoui  (kardia)  =  the  heart ; 
Fr.  piricarde;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pericardia.} 

1.  Lit.  it  Anal :  The  nbro-serous  membrane 
enveloping  the  heart,  similar  in  its  structure 
to  the  dura  mater, 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  verge  or  surroundings  of  the 
heart  or  centre. 

"  A  man  may  come  unto  the  pericardium,  but  not  the 
heart  of  truth."  Srovme:  Christian  Jforalt,  lit.  11.,  {  3. 

p8r'-J-carp,  s.  [Gr.  irepiicopirioi'  (pericarpion)  = 
Hie  shell  of  fruit :  pref.  peri-,  and  «opiro« 
(karpos)  =  fruit ;  Fr.  pcricarpe ;  Ital.  &  Sp, 
pericarpio.] 

Bot. :  The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  every- 
thing which  in  a  ripe  fruit  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  real  integuments  except  the  aril.  It 
may  be  membranous,  fleshy,  or  horny,  and  is 
divided  into  the  epicarp,  the  sarcocarp,  and 
the  endocarp  (q.v.). 

pSr-I-car'-pi-al,  a.  [Eng.  pericarp;  -ial.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 

pSr-J-car'-pIc,  a.  (Eng.  pericarp;  -fc.] 
The  same  as  PEHICARPIAL  q.v.). 

pSr-I-car'-pa-iim,  ».    [Mod.  LatJ 
Botany : 

1.  A  pericarp  (q.v.). 

2.  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

pSr-a-car-poid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pericarp; 
•oidal.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  a  pericarp. 
Used  of  "overcup  "  oaks  in  which  the  capsule 
quite  surrounds  the  fruit. 

pSr-I-clUB'-ta,  ».     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  X«"'T>) 

(chaite)  =  a  bristle]. 

Zool:  A  genus  of  Oligochseta  (q.v.),  founded 
l>y  Schmarda,  who  records  four  species  from 
Ceylon.  It  is  akin  to  Megascolex  in  habit, 
and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  segments 
Is  covered  with  bristles  (Neue  wirbellox 
Thiere,  I.  ii.  13.) 

pSr-K-ehas  -tl-al  (or  t  as  Bh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
perichati(um) ;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  leaves  in  a  most 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  a  tliecn, 
and  of  a  different  character  from  the  others. 

pSr-.-chSB'-ti-ftm  (or  t  as  sh),  «.     [Mod 

Lat.]     [PERlCHyETA.] 

Bot. :  A  circle  of  several  connate  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  archegonium  of  the  Hepaticse. 

pgr-J-chte -tous,  a.  [PF.RICH*TA.]  Having 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  segments 
covered  with  bristles,  as  the  genus  Pericheeta 
(q.v.).  (RolUston:  Forms  of  Animal  Ufe,  p.  126.) 

pgr'-i'Chete, «.    [PERICH.CTIUM]. 


bSH,  btfjT ;  poiit,  Jtf\frl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fM» ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  —  ahan.   -tion,  -don  —  «'"'<"  ;  -(ion,  -jdon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sloua  —  anus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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perichondritis— porl^ynous 


te,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.  jwrichon- 
dr(ium);  suff.  -itis;  Fr.  perichondrite.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrlum. 

p*Sr-X-ch6n'-drI-uin,   s.     [Prof,  peri-,  and 

\6v&po<;  (chondros)  =  a  cartilage.] 

A  wit.:  The  lining  membrane  of  the  external 
cartilages. 

*  per-I  oho-re'-sls,  «.   [Gr.]   Agoingabout; 
a  rotation. 

^er-l-cla'-df-um,  ».  [Pret.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
K\d5os  (klados)  —  a  branch  ;  cf.  Gr.  ir*pt«\ai5ij$ 
(jperiklades)  =  with  brunches  all  round.] 

Bot.  :  A  petiole,  only  the  lower  part  of 
which  sheaths  the  branch  from  which  it 
springs.  Used  of  tlie  Uinl*lliferaj. 

per-I-cla^e,  peV-l-cla'-^ite,  s.  [Pref. 
peri-,  aad  Gr.  xAao-tc  (klasis)  =  cleavage  ;  Ger. 
perikla*;  Ital.  periclasia.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
cubes  and  octahedrons,  and  also  in  grains, 
d  inseminated  in  blocks  of  limestone  among 
the  volcanic  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius.  Cleavage,  cubic  ;  hardness,  about 
0;  sp.  gr.  3*674;  colour,  grayish  to  blackish* 
green  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  : 
magnesium  and  oxygen,  formula  MgO  ;  some- 
times containing  small  amounts  of  protoxide 
of  iron. 

*  peV-l-cle,  *.    [Lat.  ptricttlun.}     A  danger  ; 
danger. 

pSr-I-oli'-nal,  a.    (PERICUNE.) 

Geol.:  Dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
point  or  apex.  (Said  of  strata.) 

per'-I-cline.  *.  [Gr.  irtpuc\t^  (periclinSs)  = 
much  inclined,  sloping  on  all  sides;  Ger. 
periklin;  Sp.  periclina.  ] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Albtte  (q.v.),  occurring 
In  large,  opaque,  white,  twinned  crystals  iii 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  Alps. 

per-l-cU'-nX-urn,  s.  [Gr.  mptou**  (perl- 
kliwn)  =  a  couch  all  round  a  table  ;  pref. 
peri-,  and  *Ati^  (klinf)  =  a  couch.] 

Bot.  :  Cassini's  name  for  the  involucre  of  a 
composite  plant. 


ol  -de§,  s.    [Gr.  wtpixXtvov  (peri- 

klinon)  =  a  couch,  and  elJSo?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  false  involucre,  formed  of  pales,  of 
the  receptacle  in  Composites  surrounding  the 
sides  of  an  elevated  receptacle  bearing  florets 
at  its  summit.  Example,  the  genus  Evax. 

*  pg-rfc'-ll-tate,  v.L     [Lat.  periclitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  periclitor  =  to  put  in  danger,  to  risk  ; 
periculitm  =.  danger.]    To  endanger. 

"PericMati»ff  the  whole    family  of  y*.~—St«r»*: 

Trittram  Shandy,  v.  195. 

•pS-rJc-lI-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  periclitatto, 
from  periclitatus,  pa,  par.  of  periclitor.)  [Pc- 
BICLITATK.] 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  risking  ;  risk, 
trial,  experiment. 

2.  The   state   of  being  endangered  or  In 
danger. 

*  pe-rlo'-A-pe,  *.     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  wmf 
?fcope)  =  a  cutting;   KMTTM  (&opfo)=to  cut; 
Lat.    pericope.}      An   extract,   quotation,  or 
•election  from  a  book  ;  specif.,  in  theology,  an 
extract  or  passage  from  the  Bible  to  be  read 
In  the  Communion  service  or  other  portions 
of  the  ritual,  or  to  serve  as  a  text  tor  a  sermon 
or  homily. 

pSr-l-cra'-ni-iim,  *pSr'-J-crftne,s.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  irfputpdviov  (perikranion),  neut.  sin;/. 
of  irepntpoi'ios  (perikranios)  =  passing  round 
the  skull  :  pret  peri-,  and  xpaunov  (kranion)  = 
the  skull.] 

A  not.  :  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bnnes 
of  the  skull  ;  hence,  sometimes,  aa  in  the 
example,  used  for  the  skull  itself. 

"Attempt  to  storm  thy  ptricrane.* 

D'  Vr/ey  :  ColUnt  Walk.  1. 

per-l-cri-cd'-tus,  s.     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 

*poKo>Tos  (krokotos)  =  saffron-coloured.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Canape  phagidae,  with 
twenty-two  species,  ranging  over  the  Oriental 
region,  extending  north  to  Pekin  and  east  to 
Lombok.  Pericrocotus  cinereus,  the  Gray 
liinivet,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Palfearctic  region.  The  plumage 
of  the  genus  is  brilliant  ;  black  and  a  dazzling 
scarlet  being  the  prevailing  colours. 


*  pc  rlc'  u-lous,  o.  [Lftt  pcriculosus,  from 
periculum  —  danger  ;  Fr.  periculeux,  perilleiix ; 
Ital.  pericoloso,  periglioso;  Sp.  peligroso ;  Port. 
perigoso.)  Dangerous,  hazardous,  perilous. 

pe  ric  u  lum,  *.    [Lat  =  danger.] 

Scots  Law :  A  risk ;  the  general  rule  with 
regard  to  which  is  that  a  subject  perishes  to 
him  who  has  a  right  of  property  in  it. 

perM  derm,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  Wp^« 
{derma)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Bot. :  One  of  the  four  layers  of  bark,  the 
epiphUeum  or  phlceum,  consisting  of  several 
layers   of    thin-sided,   tubular   cells,    rarely 
coloured  green.      Mohl  draws  a  distinction 
between  an  external  and  an  internal  periderm. 

2.  Zool. :  The  hard  cutk-ular  layer  developed 
by  certain  of  the  Hydruzoa.    (Nicholson.) 

per  1  din-i  -I-d»,  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  jxri- 
aini(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id»'.~] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellata,  free- 
Bwimming,  persistent  in  form,  sometimes 
naked,  mostly  cuirassed;  flageilum  usually 
single  ;  oval  aperture  distinct ;  pigment  spot 
frequently  developed.  Inhabiting  salt  and 
fre.sh  water,  and  often  highly  phosphorescent. 
Reproduction  by  fission.  Saville  Kent  enu- 
merates ten  genera. 

pdr-I-dln'-I-am,  s.  [Gr.  mptSutf*  (peridineo) 
=  to  turn.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Peri- 
diniidie  (q.v.);  oody  divided  by  a  transverse 
ciliated  furrow  Into  two  equal  or  sub-equal 
moieties.  They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water. 
Eight  species  are  known,  of  which  one,  Peridi- 
nium  tabukititm,  is  British.  The  species  f. 
sanguineum,  from  Bombay,  colours  the  water 
charged  with  them  a  deep  vermilion.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Carter  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ap.  1858)  suggests 
that  the  plague,  in  which  all  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood  " 
(Exod.  vii.  10),  may  be  interpreted  In  connec- 
tion with  an  abnormal  development  of  an  ani- 
malcule allied  to  this  species.  (Saville  Kent.) 

pe  Hd-I-o  -lum,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimln.  from 
peridium  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  The  membrane  immediately  covering 
the  spores  in  an  algal.  (Fries.) 

pe  rid-i-iim,  *.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  2c'w 
(deo)  =  to  bind.] 

Rot. :  A  covering  of  sporidia  In  fungals.  It 
consists  of  single  or  double  saci  or  receptacles. 

per'-I-do  lyte,  s.  [Eng.  peridot,  and  Gr. 
Aidot  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  dolerite  (q.v.)  in  which  olivine  is 
always  present.  Mostly  known  as  Olivine- 
dolerite. 

per'-I-ddt  ((  silent),  $.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but 
the  name  can  be  traced  far  back.] 

Min. :  (1)  The  pale  yellowish -green  variety 
of  chrysolite  (q.v.),  used  in  Jewellery ;  £2)  A 
honey-yellow  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.) 
found  in  Ceylon, 

per  I  do  tite,  t.  [Eng.  peridot,  and  suff. 
>ite  (Petrol).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
pre-Tertiary  rocks,  the  essential  constituent 
of  which  Is  olivine,  those  accessory  being 
enstatite,diallagelaugite,  magnetite,  chromite, 
picotite,  &c.  Wadnworth  has  extended  its 
application  to  those  extra-terrestrial  rocks 
having  a  similar  composition  and  structure. 
It  also  embraces  those  serpentines  which  still 
retain  sufficient  evidence  of  their  derivation 
from  olivine  rocks. 

per'  I  drome,  *.  [Gr.  mpi&pono*  (pertdromos) 

=  running  round :  pref.  peri-,  and  dpo/io? 
(dromos)  =.  running;  Fr.  peridrome;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  peridromo.]  [HIPPODROME.] 

Ancient  Arch. :  The  space  of  an  aisle  in  s 
peripteron,  between  the  columns  and  tha 
wall,  used  for  walks  by  the  Greeks. 

per-i  e'-clan,  a.    [PERI^CIAN.] 

p€r'-X-ep,<.    [Fr.] 

Founding :  A  metal  •founder's  iron  rod  tat 
holding  back  the  scum  in  the  ladle. 

peV-i-er-fe&  *.  TGr.  ireptepyCa  (periergia\ 
from  irepiepyos  (perlergos)  —  careful  :  pret 
peri-,  and  ipyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Needless  caution  or  dili- 
gence; over-carefulness. 


2.  Rhet.  :  A  laboured  or  bombastic  style. 

pe'r-l-g&B'-trio,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
gastric  (q.v.Xj  Surrounding  the  belly. 

pcrigastric  fluid,  s. 

Camp.  A  not,  :  A  clear  fluid,  containing  solid 
particles  in  suspension,  and  filling  the  peri- 
gastric  space  (q.v.).  A  kind  of  circulation  of 
this  fluid  is  kept  up  by  means  of  cilia  lining 
the  endocyst. 

pcrigastric  space,  «. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  cavity  surrounding  the 
stomach  and  other  viscera  in  the  Polyzoa,  and 
corresponding  to  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
higher  animals.  In  this  space  the  products 
of  generation  are  discharged,  and  fecundation 
takes  place  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
impregnated  ova  escape  is  not  yet  known. 

pSr-I-ge'-an,  o.  [En^.  perigee);  -an.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  perigee. 

per  I  gee,  *  per-I-ge'-um,  ».  [Pret  perl-, 
and  Gr.  -n(ge)  =  the  earth;  Fr.  perigee  ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  perigeo.] 

Astron.  :  Tlie  point  in  the  moon's  orbit 
at  which  she  is  nearest  the  earth.  [APOGEE.] 

per-i-glot'-tls,  ».  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
ylotti$  (q.v.)0 

Anat.  :  A  mass  of  small  glandular  grains  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis. 

per  Ig  n&th'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  perl-,  and  Gr. 
yvaBos  (gnathos)  =  the  jaw.]  Surrounding  the 
jaws. 

per  ignathlc  girdle,  & 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  name  proposed  by  Prof. 
Martin  Duncan  for  the  structures  which  pro* 
trude  and  retract  the  jaws  of  the  Echlnoidea. 

"  H*  gugpeiU  the  Biiheti  tut  too  of  the  t& 
",  Dea  4,  1886,  l>.  736. 


tpor'-I-gone,  tper-J-go'  nf~um,5.   [Pref. 
peri-,  and  Gr.  yav$  (gone)  =  a  birth,  a  seed.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The   Interior  glume  In   the  flower  of 
a  grass  ;  more  commonly  called  perianthinir. 
(q.v.). 

2.  An  envelope  of  peculiar  leaves  surround 
Ing  the  antheridia  in  mosses. 

"  The  divltiou*  of  tlie  pertaotu  In  th«  bod  opened  to 
di»i)l»j  their  moat  attr»ctiv«  forma."—  6  antenerj 
Chroniote,  No.  403.  p.  38L 


[Pref.  peri-,  and  Or. 
yortfio^  (gonimos)  —  productive.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Eudendridae,  having  tha 
meduaa-buds  sometimes  disposed  round  the 
trophosome.  Perigonimits  vestitus  is  found  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Per-I-gord'  (d  silent),  «.    [See  def.] 

<Jeog.  :  The  name  of  a  district  in  Franca. 

Porigord-pie,  &  A  pie,  much  esteemed 
by  epicures,  in  which  truffles  are  the  principal 
Ingredients. 

per  -i-gr&ph,  «.  [Gr.  vepi-ypotf  (perigraphf): 
pref.  peri-  =  around,  and  Gr.  -ypa^ij  (grapke)= 
a  writing.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  careless  or  Inaccurate 
delineation  of  anything. 

2.  Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Vesalius  to 
certain  white  lines  and  impressions  ou  the 
rectus  abdominit  muscle. 

t  pcr-I-gjTi'-l-tim,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
yi»nf  (ffnf>ui)  —  a  woman.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Nees  von  Esenbcck 
to  the  hypogyuous  seta?  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary  in  CyuerafcMB  ;  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  pistil  In  these  plants. 


,  ou   [Mod.   Lat.   $erigyn(ia) 
Eng.  surf,  -ous.} 

Bot.  :  Growing  upon  some  body  that  soi 
rounds  tlie  ovary  ;  specif.  : 

1.  (Of  stamens):  Inserted  into  tlte  calvy-or 
corolla,  especially  the  former,  those  oc  tlib 
corolla  being  generally  called  epipetalous. 

2.  (Of  a  disc):  Having  contracted  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  as  iu  Aiuyg- 
dalus. 

perigynons-exogens,  A  pi 

Bot.:  A  sub-class  of  Exogens,  containing 
those  with  perigynons  stamens,  growing  to 
the  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  ; 
ovary  superior,  or  nearly  so.  Lindley  divides 


Ate,  «at,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet;  here,  camel,  her,  tbSre ;  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  te 
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It  into  ten  alliances:  Fi<-oidales, 

Resales     Sarilra^les,   Rbaianales,  Gentian- 

ales,  Soianales,  Cortasales,  Echiales,  and  Big- 

noniales. 

p«r-Mie'-U-«nfpSr-Mie'-U-iim,f.  [Pref. 
jwri-,  and  Or.  TJJUo?  (hllios)  =  the  sun.) 

Astron.  ;  The  part  of  a  planet's  or  comet's 
orbit  where  it  is  nearest  the  sun,  as  opposed 
to  aphelion  (q.v.).  One  of  these  is  said  to  be 
in  perihelion  when  it  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  major  axis  of  the  elliptical  orbit  nearest 
the  locus  occupied  by  the  sun. 

^Sr-t-hSp-Hr-ti'-tls,  «.   [Pref.  pert-,  and  Eng. 
'  hepatitis  (q.V.).J 

Pathol.  :  Hepatitis,  in  which  the  coats  of 

the  liver  and  the  capsule  of  Glisson  become 

inflamed. 

*  pSr-i-her-me'-nX-al,  a.    [Pref.  peri-,  and 
Gr.    ^up/eta   (hermeneia)  =  interpretation.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  explanation  or  inter- 
pretation. 

peV-J-JOVe,  *    [Pref.  pert-,  and  Jove  (q.v.).] 

Astron.:  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite 
of  Jupiter  la  which  it  is  us  near  the  planet  as 
it  can  go. 

peV-n,  *  per-el,  *  per-111,  *  per-ille,  *. 

[Fr.  peril,  from  Lat.  periculvm,  periclum  = 
danger  ;  lit,  =  a  trial  or  proof,  from  *  perior  =s 
to  try,  an  obsolete  verb  seen  in  the  pa.  par. 
peritus  =  skilled,  and  the  compound  verb  ex- 
perior  r=  to  try,  whence  experiment  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
pericolo,  periglio  ;  Sp.  pefigro;  Port,  periyro.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Danger,  risk,  hazard,  jeop- 
ardy ;  exposure  of  person  or  property  to  in- 
Jury,  loss,  or  destruction. 

"  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  pertf,  paiu,  and  death  prevail  no  more." 

falconer;  Shipwreck,  HI. 

T  Preceded  by  at,  in,  on,  or  (p  =  at  the 
linzard  or  risk  of  ;  with  danger  or  risk  :  as,  To 
do  a  tiling  at  one's  peril. 

"  On  peril  of  a  curw  let  go  the  hand." 

tiliakesp.  :  Jokn,  HL  L 

2.  law  :  The  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 
iMt.    (Bouvicr.) 

H  Perils  of  the  sea  : 

Law  :  Dangers  from  wind,  water,  and  fire, 
from  pirates  and  from  collisions,  in  which  no 
blame  Is  attributable  to  those  managing  the 
injured  ship. 

•peril-leas,  *  peril-lesse,  o.  Free 
from  danger.  (Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  811.) 

per'  fl,  v.t.  &  i.    [PEBTL,  «.] 

t  A.  Trans.  :  To  put  in  peril  or  hazard  ;  to 
risk,  to  endanger. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  in  danger  or  risk. 

"Any  Mil.  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself."— 
Mitton  :  Keaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  U..  ch.  Ul. 

pe  rll-Ia,  «.    [Btyra.  doubtful.] 

Bot.;  A  genua  of  Menthidse.  Perttfa  od~ 
moides,  wild  in  the  Himalayas,  affords  an  oil 
used  with  the  food  of  the  billmen  ;  the  leaves 
and  seed  are  also  eaten.  The  buds  of  P. 
aphylla  are  eaten  in  the  Punjaub  and  Sinde,  in 
the  arid  parts  of  which  it  grows. 

*  per-ille,  *  per-ylle,  s.    [PEARL.] 

per  -il  ous,  *  per-el-  ouse,  *  per-  11-lons, 

*  per-lous,  a.  [Fr.  perillevx,  from  Lat, 
fericulosiLs  =  dangerous,  from  periaUiwi  = 
peril  (q.v.).]  [pKBicuu>us.] 

1.  Full  of  peril  or  danger  ;  attended  with 
danger,  hazard,  or  risk  ;  dangerous,  hazardous. 
risky.  (Cowper:  Task,  iit  212.) 

*  2.  Dangerous  ;  to  be  feared. 

"Tlila  Johnanawered  ;  •  Alein,  avise  theet 
The  miller  it  *  perilous  m»n'  be  Myde. 

Chaucer:  C.  T*  4.1M. 

*  3.  Smart,  witty,  sharp. 

*"Tis  a  per  lout  boy, 
Bold,  qnlck,  Ingenious  forward,  capable." 

.  :  Hicham  ///„  UL  1. 


pfir  -X-lottB-l&  adv.  [Eng.  ptrtiov*;  -?i/.J 
In  a  perilous  or  dangerous  manner  or  degree  ; 
dangerously  ;  with  danger,  hazard,  or  risk. 

*'A1  be  It  so  that  f^ri'muly  abe  be  wounded."— 
Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeus, 

peY-I  lous-nSas,  «.  fEng.  perilous;  -rwss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perilous  ;  danger, 
hazard,  riskiness. 

peV-K  lymph,  *.  [Pref.  pert-,  and  Eng. 
lymph.} 

Anat.  :  A  clear  fluid  In  the  osseous  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear.    Called  also  Liquor  Cotunnii. 


per-i-lym-phan'-gi-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  peri-t 
and  tir.  ayyclor  (an</yeio7i)  =  a  vessel.] 

Anat.  :  The  epithet  applied  by  Klein  to  cer- 
tain of  the  lymphatic  nodules. 

pS-rim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat  perimetros,  from  Gr. 
vepifLerpoy  (perimetros):  pref.  peri-,  and  ^e'rpoi/ 
(metrnn)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr.  perimetre  ;  Ital. 
and  Sp.  perimetro.] 

Geom.  :  The  bounding  line  of  a  plane  sur- 
face, or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides. 

"If  it  fa  circle]  be  perfect,  all  the  Hiiea,  from  some 
one  point  of  it  drawn  to  the  perimeter,  uiuat  be 
exactly  equal."—  More  :  Antidote  against  Aihei&n,  bk. 
1,  ch.  vL,  {  L 

*  per-f-metf-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  perimeter; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  perimeter- 

per-I-me-tri'-t!s,  s.  [Gr.  irvpfaerpor  (peri- 
metron),  or  irtpifitTpo?  (perimetros)  =  the  cir- 
cumference ;  sutf.  -itis.] 

Pathol.  :  The  name  given  by  Virchow  to 
pelvic  cellulitis.  It  is  sometimes  applied  also 
to  pelvic  peritonitis.  Dr.  Matthew  Duncan 
limits  the  term  to  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
peritoneum. 

per-I-mor'-phous,  «.  [Gr.  ir<ptMop^oo^at 
(perimorphoomai)  —  to  be  changed  all  round.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

perimorphous  crystals,  «.  pi. 

Chetn.  :  Crystals  having  an  envelope  of  one 
mineral,  with  a  nucleus  of  another,  the  external 
form  of  crystal  being  that  of  the  envelope. 

per-l'-niy'-al-um,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
^ius  (tnus)=  a  muscle.] 

Anat.  :  The  outward  investment  or  sheath 
of  areolar  tissue  surrounding  a  muscle. 

per-X-nsa'-um,  pSr-I-ne'-fim,  «.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  perinceon,  perineon;  Gr.  irepi- 
vaiov  (perinaiori),  trfpCveov  (perineon)  =  the 
perinseum.  (See  def.)J 

Anat  :  The  soft  external  floor  of  the  pelvis 
from  the  rectum  to  the  vagina  in  the  female, 
and  to  the  root  of  the  penis  in  the  male.  It 
plays  an  important  part  in  primiparous 
labour,  being  frequently  ruptured,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it  ;  its  elasticity, 
however,  renders  this  of  less  importance  in 
subsequent  parturitions,  if  it  has  escaped 
injury  in  the  first  instance. 

per  l-ne'-al,  o.    [Mod.  Lat.  perineum)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff-oM 
Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  peri- 

neum. 

H  There  are  a  perinea'  fascia,  a  perineal 
artery,  and  a  perineal  nerve, 


,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
nephritic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  peri- 
nephritis  (q.v.). 

per  incphritic  -abscess,  s. 

PathoL  :  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  adipose  and  areolar  tissues  around  one  of 
the  kidneys.  It  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  a 
fall  upon  the  back,  or  from  gome  derangement 
of  the  general  health. 

pSr-I-ne-phri'-tfe,  s.  [Gr.  irepcV^po?  (pert- 
nephros)  —  fat  about  the  kidneys  ;  suffi  -i(is, 
denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  tissue  around 
one  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  resolved,  or 
may  end  in  perinephritic  abscess  (q.v.). 

t  per-X-neiir'-i-uni,  ».  [Pref.  'pert-,  and  Gr. 
vevpov  (neuron)  =  a  tendon,  a  smew.] 

Anat.  :  The  coarser  sheathing  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  cords  of  a  muscle  ;  the  neuri- 
lemma. 

peV-I-od,  *.   [Fr.  periode,  from  Lat  periodus  ; 
Gr.  irepioSot  (periodos);  a  going  round,  1  well- 
jounded  sentence  :  pref.  yeri-,  and  6Sos  (hodos) 
=  a  way;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  periodo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  circuit 

2.  Specif.  :  The  time  taken  np  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  heavenly  body  ;  the  duration  of  the 
course  of  a  heavenly  body  till  it  returns  to 
that  point  of  its  orbit  where  it  began. 

3.  A  stated  number  of  years  ;  a  ronnd  of 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  things  com- 
prised within  the  calculation  shall  return  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  same  course  is  to  be  begun  again. 

**  We  ctlle  a  Inner  space  H  cycle,  aud  a  greater  by  the 
name  of  period."—  Bolder.'  On  Time. 
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4.  Any  specified  portion  of  time,  expressed 
in  years,  months,  days,  &c. :  as,  A  period  of  a 
hundred  years. 

5.  A  revolution,  or  series  of  years  by  which 
time  is  measured  ;  an  agi1,  an  epoch  :  as,  the 
Dionysiaii  period,  the  Julian  period. 

6.  Length  of  duration,  existence,  or  v** 
fonnance. 

"Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  w 
make  plants  more  listing  tlmn  tlieir  ordinary  jttrioa, 
*3  to  wake  a  stalk  of  wheat  lost  a  uliult)  year." — 
Bacon  :  ffat.  Hut. 

7.  An  indefinite  portion  of  time,  or  of  any 
continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of  events. 

*'  There  to  pine  .  .  . 
Period*  of  time."  Milton ;  P.  L.,  H.  toe. 

*8.  A  termination,  end,  or  completion  of  a 
cycle  or  series  of  events ;  hence,  an  end,  a 
Conclusion,  a  bound,  a  limit, 

"Time  ia  at  bin  period." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  IT.  U. 

9.  A  stop,  a  pause. 

"Make  period*  in  the  midst  of  Mntencea.* 

Xhaketp.  :  Midsummer  Night't  itrcam,  T. 

*  10.  An  end  to  be  obtained  or  attained ;  an 
object. 

"This  is  the  period  of  my  ambition."— Skaketp. : 
Merry  Wiost  of  WtndtOT.  Hi.  8. 

11.  A  sentence.    [II.  5.] 

"  With  a  lack-lustre  de*d-blu«  eye, 
Involved  his  rounded  period*.'' 

Tennyson  :  A  CKaraettr. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  One  of  the  largest  divisions  of 
geological  time.     In  this  sense  there  are  at 
least  three  periods,  the  Primary,  the  Second- 
ary, and  the  Tertiary  periods,  to  which  a  fourth, 
or  Quaternary  one  is  sometimes  added  ;  also 
their  sub-divisions  :  as,  the  Glacial  period. 

2.  Math. :   A  number  of  figures  considered 
together ;  one  of  two  or  more  sets  of  figures  or 
terms  marked  off  by  points  or  commas  placed 
regularly  after  a  certain  number,  as  in  nume- 
ration, in  circulating  decimals,  or  in  the  ex- 
traction of  roots. 

3.  Music :  Two  or  more  phrases  ending  with 
a  perfect  cadence. 

4.  Pathol, :  An  interval  more  or  less  fixed  in 
lint  of  time  at  which  the  jiaroxysms  of  a 

fever,  &c.,  recurs. 

If  Popularly  used  in  the  plural  =  Cata- 
inenia  (q.v.). 

5.  Print.  :  The  full  stop  (.)  which  marks  the 
end  of  a  sentence  in  punctuating,  or  indicates 
an  abbreviation,  as  Mr.,  Jan.,  E.C.,  Ac. 

"  A  period  la  the  distinction  of  a  sentence,  in  all 
respects  perfect,  nnd  is  marked  with  one  full  prick, 
over  jur.-unst  the  lower  part  of  the  last  letter  time  ( .  ).* 
— Ben  Jonton  :  The  Englitk  Grammar,  cb.  ix. 

6.  Rhet. ;   A  complete  sentence  from   one 
full  stop  to  another ;  a  sentence  so  constructed 
as  to  have  all  its  parts  mutually  dependent 

*pe'r'-i-od.  v.t.  &  i.    [PERIOD.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  an  end  to. 

"  He  riesires 

To  those  have  shut  him  np;  whi<-h  failing  to  Wm, 
Periodt  his  comfort."  Shakesp. :  Ttmon,  L  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  finish,  to  conclude. 

"  For  you  may  period  upon  this,  that  where  there  1* 
the  most  pity  from  others ;  that  is  the  greatest  misery 
In  the  party  pitied."— Peltham  :  Sesotwt,  p.  95. 

*per-i-*d'-io  (1),  *per-I-5d'-Jck,  a.    [Fr. 
periodique  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  periodico.  ]    Periodical. 
"  In    their    peri-xiick    motion. "—Derham ;   Attro- 
Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  clu  iv. 

per iodic  fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  Intermittent  fever ;  ague  (q. v.X 

periodic-function,  s. 

Math.:  A  function  in  which  equal  values 
recur  in  the  same  order,  when  the  value  of  the 
variable  is  uniformly  increased,  or  diminished. 

periodic  inequalities,  s.  pi. 

Astmn.  :  Inequalities  in  the  movements  of 
the  planets  recurring  at  fixed  intervals.  They 
are  caused  by  the  perturbation  of  other 
heavenly  bodies. 

pSr-i-Sd'-ic  (2),  o.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
iodic  (q.v.).J  Derived  from  or  containing 
iodic  acid. 

periodic  acid,  ?. 

Chem. :  HI 04.  Produced  when  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
sodic  iodate.  The  sodic  periodate  formed  is 
converted  into  a  silver  salt,  whioh  crystal- 
lizes out,  and  is  then  decomposed  by  water 
into  the  free  acid  and  Kisic  periodate.  At  a 
high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  iodine 
and  oxygen. 
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periodical— peripheral 


per-f-Sd'-ic-al,  a,  &  «.    [Eng.  periodic;  -a?.] 

A*  At  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  period  or  periods,  or  to 
division  by  periods. 

"The  squares   of   the   periodical  time*  of  all  the 
•atellltet  belonging  to  each    planet.  "—SertoMi  At- 


2.  Performed  In  a  period  or  regular  revolu- 
tion;  proceeding  in  a  series    of  successive 
Circuits. 

"Four  mooni  perpetually  roll  round  th»  planet 
Jupiter,  tuid  axe  curried  along  with  him  In  h&JMTiedf- 
eat  circuit  round  the  muu.'—Watu:  On  tH*  Mind. 

3.  Returning,  recurring,  or  happening  in  a 
certain  period  of  time  ;  happening  or  appear- 
ing at  fixed  intervals  :  as,  periodical  visits. 

4.  Happening  or  returning  at  intervals  ;  re- 
curring. 

*.).  Regular;  performing  some  action  at 
stated  times. 

"  Those  periodical  fountains  In  Swltcertand,  which 
flow  only  at  such  particular  hours  of  the  day."— 
Additon  :  On  Italy. 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  periodi- 
cal or  publication  appearing  at  regular  inter- 
vals, as  a  magazine,  &c. 

B.  As  snhst.  :  A  publication,  as  a  magazine, 
review,  or  newspaper,  which  appears  at  regular 
Intervals. 

"Thew  periodical!  »eem  to  be  Intended  for  boys 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  afe,"—  Scribntr't  Ma- 
gazint,  March,  1878,  p.  684. 

1[  The  precursors  of  modern  English  peri- 
odicals were  news-letters  (q.v.)  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  news-books  in  the  sixteenth. 
The  first  genuine  English  newspaper  appeared 
In  1622.  [NEWSPAPER.]  After  this,  in  1731, 
came  the  first  Magazine  (q.v.).  The  Monthly 
Review,  in  1749,  established  another  type  of 
periodical,  the  Reviews  (q.v.).  These  three 
are  the  loading  types  of  periodicals. 

perlodioal-oometB,  8.  pi. 

Astron.  :  Comets  returning  at  fixed  periods. 

periodical  diseases,  *.  pi. 

PathoL  :  Diseases  of  which  the  paroxysms  or 
other  changes  recur  at  stated  intervals,  some- 
times lunar  periods. 

periodical  meteors,  *.  pi 

Astron.  :  Meteors  entering  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere at  stated  periods  of  the  year. 
[METEOR.] 

periodical-stars,  *,  pi. 

Aatron.  :  Stars  which  appear  or  exhibit 
periodical  changes  of  brilliancy.  [VARIABL&- 

BTARS.] 

periodical  -winds,  «.  pi 

Meteor.,  Ac.  :  One  of  three  classes  of  winds, 
being  those  which  blow  regularly  fn  the  same 
direction,  at  the  same  seasons,  and  at  the 
same  hours  of  the  day  ;  as  the  monsoon,  and 
the  hind  and  sea  breezes. 

•per-I-dd'-ic-al-Ut,    *.     [Eng.  periodical; 
-ist.]      One  who  publishes  or  writes  for  a 

periodical. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  periodical; 
•ly.]  In  a  periodical  manner  ;  at  fixed  or 
stated  intervals  ;  at  intervals. 

"  The  dire  confluences  of  tea-swillin*  are  periodi- 
cally trotted  out  for  inspection/'  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
8ept  IT.  1886. 

per-  I-5d  Ic-al-ness,  *,  [Eng.  periodical  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  periodi- 
cal; periodicity. 


ty,  *.     [Pr.  periodic^.}    The 

Duality  or  state  of  being  periodical  ;  the  ten- 
ency  or  nature  of  things  to  return  or  recur 
at  stated  intervals. 

"  The  flowering  once  determined.  appears.  to  be  sub- 
ject to  «  law  of  periodicity  and  habit."—  Whetcell  : 
BHdffemter  Tre-itim.  p.  22. 

•  per'-I-6d-ize.  v.t.    [Eng.  period;  -ise.)    To 

make  periodical.    (Hooker.) 

per-I-od-8l'-6-flf&  *.  [Gr.  *tpto6or  (periodos) 
=  a  circuit  ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Med.:  The  doctrine  of  periodicity  in  health 
or  disease.    (Dunglison,) 

peVl-o-don'-tal,  a.  [Or.  mp£  (peri)  =  atwut, 
and  i6"ov«  (odous),  genit.  oSdiTos  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.]  A  term  applied  to  the  membrane 
lining  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

per-I-6d'  6-scope,  a.  [Or.  irept'oSof  (periodos) 
=  a  period,  aud  <7jcoirc'u>  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to 
obsenre.] 


Surg. :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
date  of  menstruation,  labour,  Ac.,  and  for 
other  calculations. 

pe'r-I-ce'-ci,  *.  pi.    [Or.  *-<piotVot  (perioikoi): 
pref.  peri-,  and  otfce'u  (oikeo)-to  live.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  original  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  by  their  Dorian  con- 
querors. 

2.  Geog. :  The  inhabitants  of  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  are  in  the  same  latitudes,  but 
whose  longitudes  differ  by  185°,  so  that  when 
it  is  noon  with  one  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other. 

pe'r-i-Ge'-cian,  *.     [PERICKCI.]     One  of  the 
Ferioeci. 

per  I  6ph  thftl  mus,  «,     [Pref.  peri-,  and 
Qr.  o^ffoAfioc  (ophthalmos)  —  an  eye.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidae,  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Indo- Pacific,  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
minent retractile  eves,  which  enable  them  to 
see  in,  the  air  aa  well  as  in  the  water,  aud  for 


PERIOPHTHAUIU8   KOELREUTKBI. 


their  strong  ventral  and  pectoral  flns,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  can  hop  freely  over  the 
ground,  when  they  leave  the  water,  as  is  their 
habit  at  ebb  tide,  to  hunt  small  crusta- 
ceans. The  species  are  few  in  number ;  but 
Periophthalmus  koelreuteri  Is  one  of  the  com- 
monest fishes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

per  I   6s    to   al,  pSr-I  -  6s'-t*-ouB.  a. 

[Mod.  Lat  periosteum);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al, 
•out.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  periosteum ; 
constituted  by  the  periosteum. 

pSr'-i-oV-te'-um,  *.  [Or.  irtptoVrtor  (perios- 
tenon),  neut.  of  ireptoxrreoc  (periosteos)  =  round 
the  bones  :  pref.  pari-,  and  oarim*  (otteon)  =  a 
bone.] 

Anat. :  A  dense  lining  membrane  covering 
the  whole  surface  of  bone,  except  the  articu- 
lations, which  have  a  thin  cartilaginous  layer. 
As  long  as  a  single  portion  of  periosteum  re* 
mains  alive,  bone  ia  capable  or  being  repro- 
duced. 

K  Internal  periosteum: 
Anat. ;  The  medullary  membrane. 

per  Ids-ti  -tls,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  periosteum), 
and  suff.  -itis.] 
Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

per-i  6s  to  -sis,  •.    [Mod.  Lat  periosteum) ; 

suff.  -osis.] 
Med. :  A  tumour  of  the  periosteum. 

per  1  6s  tos  tei  tls, «.  [Mod.  Lat  perios- 
teum); Or.  otrrtov  (osteon)  =  a  bone,  and  suff. 
-itis.] 

Med. :  Simultaneous  Inflammation  of  the  pe- 
riosteum and  bone.  (Dunglison.) 

per-i-6V-tra  cum,  «.     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or. 

oo-rpoxo?  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.] 
Comp.Anat. :  The  same  aa  EPIDERMIS  1.  (2)  (6). 

pSr-l-d'-tlo,  a.  A  *.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  o«« 
(OILS),  genit.  WTOS  (Stos)  =  the  ear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Surrounding  the  ear ;  spec., 
of  or  belonging  to  a  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  thus  situated. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.  (PL) :  The  petrous  and  mastoid  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone,  the  first  including 
the  labyrinth  and  meatus  auditorium  internus. 
(Quain.) 

*  pe"r-I-pa-te'-clan,  *  peV-I-pa-te'-tlan, 

«.    [PERIPATETIC.]    A  peripatetic. 

"  Well,  I  will  watch  and  walk  up  and  down,  and  be 
ft  ptripatetian."—  ft.  ffrwn* .-  friar  Bacon. 

pSr-X-pa-tSt-lc,  *  per-f-pa-tSt'  -Jck,  a  & 

s.  [Lat,  peripateticus,  from  Gr.  irepiirarnrtKot 
(peripatltikos)  =  given  to  walking  about ; 
ireptirare'w  (peripateo)  =  to  walk  about:  irept 
(peri)  =  about,  and  irtnew  (pateo)  =  to  walk  ; 
vdros  (patos)  =  &  l*ath.  Fr.  peripatetique  ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  peripatetico.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Walking    about  ;     Itinerant  ;    perambu- 
lating. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  philosophy 
taught  by  Aristotle,  or  to  his  followers  :  Aris- 
totelian. 

"He  eet  up  his  own  school  In  the  covered  walk* 
(pfrivatoi)  round  the  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo 
.  .  .  bis  philosophy  got  th<-  spoliation  of  Pcrij'mttttc." 
—Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  Bth),  1L  611. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  walks  about,  or  cannot  afford 
to  ride  ;  a  pedestrian. 

"  We  tMnri>*it*tic)a  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whisk  acrow  a  passage."—  Tatltr  :  No.  144. 

2.  An  itinerant  teacher  or  preacher.  (Iron- 
ical.) 

II.  Phihs.  (PI):  The  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Aris- 
totle partly  adopted  the  results  of  Plato,  and 
made  them  available  for  the  world,  partry  he 
dissented  from  the  Platonic  doctrines  and 
carried  on  war  against  them.  Both  teachers 
admitted  that  science  could  only  be  formed 
from  Universals,  but  Aristotle  took  the  view 
afterwards  called  Nominalist  (q.v.),  and  con- 
tended that  such  Universals  were  nothing 
more  than  inductions  from  particular  facts. 
He  thus  made  experience  the  basis  of  all 
Science.  In  the  middle  ages,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus (1193-1280)  did  much  to  spread  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy,  as  well  as  the  ethical  and 

ghysical  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  his  pupil, 
t.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274),  the  greatest 
of  the  Scholastics,  was  much  influenced  by 
them.  The  utmly  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
has  been  greatly  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  those  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  have 
been  specially  recommended  to  clerical  stu- 
dents by  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 

*  pfir-X-Tpa-t^t'^Xo-al,  a.    [Eng.  peripatetic; 
-of.]    The"  same  as  PERIPATETIC  (q.v.) 

"  Aa  described  In  the  ptripatttical  philosophic"— 
Jfort  :  Immort.  qf  th*  Soul.  bk.  1..  cb.  T. 

*  pe>-I-p«>-t5t'-I'-clsm,  ».    [Eng.  peripatetic; 
•ism.]    The  doctrines  or  system  of  philosophy 
of  the  peripatetics. 

"  An  elaborate  attack  on  PtHpattticitm,"—  Saturday 
Rniew.  Sept.  36.  1885,  p.  418. 

per-I-pa-tld-e-a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  peri- 
pat(us);  Lat.  neut  pL  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

Zool.  :  In  Huxley's  classification,  a  group  of 
Arthropoda,  equivalent  to  Orube's  Myriapod 
order  Onycophora  (q.v.). 

per-l-pa'-ttia.  s.     [Gr.  wtpiWroc  (peripatos) 

=  a  walking  about]    [PERIPATETIC.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Perl- 
patidea  or  the  order  Onycophora.  They  are 
vermiform  animals,  indistinctly  segmented, 
with  soft  integuments.  On  each  side  of  the 
body  there  are  a  number  of  short  legs,  termi- 
nated by  a  rudimentary  jointed  part,  and  a 
pair  of  hooked  claws.  The  head  bears  a  pair 
of  simple  annulated  antennae,  and  a  pair  of 
simple  eyes.  They  are  viviparous,  noc- 
turnal in  habit,  and  are  found  in  decaying 
wood.  The  genus  was  made  known  by  the 
Rev.  L.  Guilding,  who  discovered  Peripatui 
iuliformis  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  Several 
species  are  known,  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  chief  authorities  are  Grube 
(Archiv  fur  Anat.,  1853),  Moseley  (PhiL 
Trans.,  1874),  and  Huxley  (toe.  ci(.). 

"  Whether  w»  consider  the  appendage*,  the  respi- 
ratory and  reproductive  systems,  or  the  development 
of  the  emhryo,  l'eri}t<itut  is  a  true  Arthropod,  appa- 
rently nearly  allied  to  the  suctorial  Myrmpoda.  — 
Huxley  :  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  «37. 

i-pet-a-loiis,  a.      [Pref.  peri-;  Ofr. 
(petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -out.} 
Sot.:   Surrounding  or  situated  about  th* 
petals.    (Used  of  some  nectarines.) 

*  pSr-J-pS-ti'-a,  *-   [Gr.  TrepiireVeia  (peripeteia) 

—  a  turning  ab"out,  from  irepiwenjs  (peripetey 
=  falling  round  :  pref.  peri-,  and  iriirru  (vipto) 
=  to  fall.J 

Old  Drama  :  The  sudden  reversal  or  dis- 
closure of  circumstances  on  which  the  plot  in 
a  tragedy  hinges  ;  the  denouement  of  a  play. 

*  pS-riph'-er-ol,  a.     [Eng.  periphery);  -al] 
Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  periphery  ;  peripheric. 

peripheral  resistance,  *. 

Phytiol.  :    The    resistance    offered   in    th« 


per 
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capillaries  to  those  portions  of  the  blood 
which  move  along  the  periphery  of  the  vessel 
rather  than  to  its  centre.  (Foster.) 

*  pe>-ipb.'-er-al-l3?,  adv.    [Eng.  peripheral; 
-ly.]     In  a  peripheral  manner;  so  as  to  be 
peripheral. 

per-a-pheV-ic,  per-i-phey-lo-al.  a. 

[Eng.  periphery);  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  peripherique.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to,   constituting,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  periphery. 

2.  Around  the   outside   of  an  organ;  ex- 
ternal. 

II.  Sot. :  Around  the  circumference.  (Used 
specially  of  the  endosperm  with  respect  to  the 
embryo  of  a  seed.) 

*  J  Peripherie  type  of  animals  : 
Zool. :  Von  Baer's  name  for  Radiata. 

peripheric-paralysis,  s. 

PathoL :  Progressive  muscular atrophy(q.v.X 

•  pSr-J-phey-Ie-al-ljf,    adv.      [Eng.    peri- 
pherieal;  -ly.]    Round,  so  as  to  form  a  circle. 

"  I  have  been  clipping  for  some  yean  Cedars  peri- 
p\iricaUy.H—Oard«nerf  Chronicle,  No.  404,  p.  402. 

pSr-I-phSr-I-cd-,  pref.  [PERIPHERIC.]  Con- 
nected with  the  periphery. 

pcripherico  terminal,  .«. 
Sot.,  itc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  circum- 
ference and  the  apex  of  a  body. 

pS-ripll'-er-y.  "  pe-rlf-e-rie, ».  [Lat. peri, 
/eria,  peripheria,  from  Gr.  irepitptpeta  (pen- 
phereia)  =  the  circumference  of  a  circle  :  pref. 
peri-,  and  Ae'poi  (phero)  —  to  carry.  Fr.  fen- 
phirie;  Itai.  4  Sp.  periferiu.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  outside  or  superficial 
portions  of  a  body  ;  the  surface. 

"By  the  apposition  of  new  cells  of  the  yolk  to  it* 
periphery."— Todd  A  Bowman  :  Phyriol.  Anat.,  11.  682. 

2.  Geom.,  &c. :  The  bounding  line  of  a  plane 
flgire ;  the  perimeter ;  the  circumference. 

pSr-l-plift-ran'-thX-fiin,  s.  [Pref.  peri-; 
Gr.  4>opoc  (p/wros)  =  bearing,  and  avdos  (anthos) 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  Periclinium  (q.v.).    (-fiictont) 
per  -J-phrase,  i.    [PERIPHRASIS.] 
'per'-a-phrase,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  periphnuer.] 

[PeRIPHRABB,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  express  one  word  by  many ; 
to  express  by  circumlocution. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  use  circumlocution. 

pe-ripb'-ra-sia,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wtptypao-a 
(periphrasis) :  pref.  peri-,  and  4>poo-is  (phrasis) 
=  a  phrase  (q.v.).  Fr.  ptrtphrase  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
perifrasi.} 

Bhet. :  The  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  the  idea  desired  to  be 
conveyed ;  a  figure  employed  to  avoid  * 
common  and  trite  manner  of  speaking  ;  cir- 
cumlocution. 

"  He  (the  dead]  must  be  mentioned  among  the 
Abipones  as  '  tbe  man  who  doea  uot  now  exist.'  or 
aom«  such  jwripArmi*."— rytor:  Early  Sift.  Mankind 
.li.  vi. 

per-a-phras'-tlc,    *per-I-pliras'-taC-al, 

a.  (Gr.  7rcpt<^paaT(.icof  (periphrastikos),  from 
irepujjpao-is  (periphrasis)  —  periphrasis  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  periphrastique.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  periphrasis;  characterized  by 
periphrasis;  expressing  or  expressed  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary ;  circumlocutory. 

periphrastic-conjugation,  s. 

Gram, :  A  term  borrowed  from  Latin  gram- 
marians to  express  a  verbal  combination  as 
distinct  from  a  direct  formation  from  the  in- 
finitive or  its  stem  ;  e.g.,  Lat.  dicturus  sum 
=  I  am  going  (or  about)  to  speak ;  obtemper- 
andum  est  legibus—  The  laws  must  (or  are  to) 
be  obeyed  ;  Fr.  J  'at  ett  =  I  have  been ;  Je 
viens  de  parler  =  I  have  just  spoken. 

pcr-I-phri»'-tio-9l-l^f  adv.  [Eng.  peri- 
phrastical;  -ly.}  In  a  periphrastic  manner; 
with  periphrasis  or  circumlocution. 

por-i-ph^l'-H-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  peri.,  and  Or. 
(fiuAAo.'  (phullori)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  the  squamulse  in  the 
flower  of  grasses. 

-^  *.     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
lanetes)  =  a  wanderer.] 


Entom.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  BlatU 
(q.v.). 

per  I  plast,  *.  (Gr.  »repi.rAa<r.T«  (peripfcwso)  = 
to  smear  one  thing  over  another,  to  form  a 
mould  :  pref.  peri-,  and  wAao-crw  (plasso)  =  to 
form  a  mould.] 

Physiol.  :  The  intercellular  substance  or 
matrix  in  which  the  organized  structures  of  a 
tissue  a.  e  embedded. 

pe-rip'-l6"-ca,  s.  [Gr.  TrepurAofoj  (pe.riploke)  = 
a  twining  round,  from  the  habit  of  the  plants.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Peri- 
plocese.  The  very  acrid  milk  of  Periploca 
graxa  is  used  iu  the  East  to  poison  wolves. 
The  fragrant  flowers  of  P.  aphylta  are  eaten 
by  the  Hindoos.  The  fibre,  mixed  with  that 
ofLeptadeniaSpartium,  makes  good  cordage. 

per-I-pl6'-9$-se,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  periploc(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -ece.] 
Bot,  :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 

*  pery-I-pluaT  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.   ircpiirAov? 

(periplous)  :  pref.  peri-,  and  ir\ovs  (pious)  =  a 
sailing;  n-Ae'w  (pled)  =to  saiL]  Avoyageround 
a  certain  sea  or  sea-coast  ;  circumnavigation. 

p&r  -  fp  -  neu  -  mo'-nl  -  a,  *.  [pref-  P*n~> 
and  Bng.  pneumonia  (q'v.).]  The  same  as 
PNEUMONIA  (q.v.). 

per  ip  neu  mon  -ic,  u.  [Gr.  mpiirvev^ov^oy 
(peripneumonikos),  from  irepnrvrvfiMvia  {perip- 
neumonia) =  peripneumonia  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  perip- 
neumonique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  peripneumonico.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  peripneumonia, 


-^,  s.    [PERI  PNEUMONIA.] 

a.     iPret.  peri-,  and 
Eng.  polygonal  (q.v.).j 

Crystall.  :  Having  a  great  number  of  sides 
or  angles. 

p§-rip'-ter-al,  a.    [PERIPTEROS.] 

Greek  Arch.  :  Surrounded  by  a  row  of 
columns  ;  applied  espec.  to  a  temple  in  which 
the  cella  is  surrounded  by  columns,  those  on 
the  flank  being  distant  one  intercolumniation 
from  the  wall. 

pe-rfp'-ter-Ss,  *.     [Gr.,  from  irtpi  (pm)  = 
around,  and  irrepov^pteron)  =  a  row  ;  Fr.  perip- 
tere;  Ital.  &  Sp.  periptero.] 
Greek  Arch.  :  A  peripteral  building. 

*  pS-rip'-tor-oila,  a.    [PERIPTEROS.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Feathered  on  all  sides. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Arch.  :  Peripteral 

2.  Bot.:    Surrounded   by  a   wing-like  ex- 
pansion. 

pS-r!p'-ter-&  «.    [PERIPTEROS.] 

Greek  Arch.  :  The  range  of  insulated  columns 
round  the  cella  of  a  temple. 

per'-l-sarc,  «.  [Gr.  irepiVoprnK  (perisarkos)  = 
surrounded  with  flesh  :  pref.  peri-,  and  <r«pf 
(sarx),  genit.  aopKo?  (sarkos)  =  Hesh.] 

Zool  :  Prof.  Allman's  name  for  the  chitinous 
envelope  secreted  by  many  Hydrozoa. 

*  pS-rlsc'-I-an  (so  as  ah),  a.  &  «.    [Gr.  ir«pi- 
o-Kioc   (periskios)  =  throwing   a    shadow   all 
round  :   pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  oxia  (skia)  =  a 

shadow;  Fr.  periscien.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  shadow  moving  all 
round  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

B.  As  tubst,  :  One  of  the  Periscii  (q.v.X 

Pe-rJ«o'-J-i  (»o  as  sh).  ».  pi  [Lat.]  [PERI- 
SCIAN.J  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  circles, 
whose  shadows  move  round,  and  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  describe  a  complete  circle 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 


per'-I-scope,    *.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
(sJcopto)  =  to  look,   to   observe.] 

1.  A  general,  comprehensive  summary. 

2.  An  Instrument,  employed  in  submarine 
navigation,  which  deflects  light   raya  into  a 
tube  from  any  point  above  the  horizon. 

pSr-i-acdp'-Ic,  per  ii  scop  Ic-al,  a.  [PER- 
ISCOPE.]    Viewing  all  round  or  on  all  sides. 

pcriscopic  lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  lens  invented  by  Woolaston  for 
microscopes.  It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  ground  to  the  same  radius,  and  having 


between  their  plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  with  a  circular  aperture  one-fifth  of  the 
focal  length.  The  central  aperture  was  filled 
up  with  a  cement  of  the  same  refractive  power 
as  the  lens.  Subsequently  the  lens  was  made 
of  one  solid  piece  of  glass,  in  the  periphery  o* 
which  a  groove  was  cut  and  filled  with  blaclc 
cement. 

periscopic  spectacles,  .s.  pi 
Optics:  Spectacles  having  concavo-convex 
lenses,  with  their  curvature  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  eye,  for  increasing  the 
distinctness  of  objects  when  viewed  obliquely. 
They  were  invented  by  Woolaston.  Brewster 
says  that  they  give  more  imperfect  vision 
than  common  spectacles,  as  they  increase  the 
aberration  both  of  figure  and  of  colour. 

per-ish,     'per    isch,      *per-issh-cn, 
*  per-ysh,  *  perch©,  *  persch,  *  persch, 

v.t.  &  t.   [Fr.  periss-,  root  of  pr.  par.  of  perir  = 
to  perish,  from  Lat.  pereo  —  to  perish,  to  come 
to  naught,  from  per  =  through,  thoroughly,  and 
eo  =  to  go ;  Sp.  &  Port,  perear ;  Ital.  perire.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  destroyed,  to  come  to  naught,  tc 
decay. 

"  So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyrs. 
When  all  of  Geuiua  which  can  perith  din." 

Byron:  Death  qfShtridan. 

2.  To  die  ;  to  lose  life  or  vitality  in  any  way. 

" I  p*ru/»  with  hunger." — Luke  rv.  17. 

3.  To  waste  away  gradually ;  to  decay,  tc 
wither  or  fall  away. 

"  Like  aa  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  to  let  tb» 
wicked  }>erith  at  Die  presence  of  Qod."— Ptalmlxviii.  1 

4.  To  be  lost  eternally. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  cause  to  perish ;  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

"  Thy  flinty  heart  .  .  . 
Might  iu  thy  palace  perish  Margaret." 

ShaXetp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  Ill,  ». 

2.  To  pierce ;  to  go  or  pass  through. 

"  Almighty  Ootl  shewed  to  hym  hla  ayde,  handea,  and 
feet  pvrytKed  with  the  spere  and  nay  lea.  "—Lift   ej 
of  Arimattusa,  p.  81.  L  28. 


•t^i  «.  [Eng.  perishable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perish- 
able ;  perishableness. 

"  Heraclltus  was  the  first  to  proclaim  .  .  .  the 
mutuabllity  and  p^nshnbility  of  all  indiridual 
things."— L*MI:  HtotorifofPWotopkv.L'H. 

per  Ish  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.  perissable.]  Liable 
to  perish  ;  subject  to  decay ;  of  short  duration  ; 
not  lasting  or  enduring. 

"  A  change  at  band,  and  an  o'erw helming  doom 
ToperwAaW*  beings."    Byron:  fftaotn  A  Earth,  i.  ft.; 

per'-ish-a-'ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  perishable; 
-ness,]  The  quality  or  etate  of  being  perish- 
able ;  liability  to  decay  or  destruction. 

"Suppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce,  bat 
having  nothing  because  of  its  commonness  aud  p*rtiA- 
ableruu  fit  to  supply  tbe  place  of  money." — Lock*  : 
Civil-  Government,  en.  T.,  f  48. 

per  ish-a-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  perisTuM.lt);  -fy.J 
In  a  perishable  or  perishing  manner. 

*  per -ish-ment,  «.  [Eng.  perish;  -mrnt.] 
The  act  or  state  of  perishing. 

"  So  to  bestow  life  la  uo  pcruhment,  but  aTKuntaga." 
—  Cda) :  Jolm  III 

per'  1  some,  ».     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  . 
(sdma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  The  coriaceous  or  calcareous  integu- 
ment of  the  Echinodermata. 

per  I  sperm,   per  - 1    sperm'  - 1  -  fim,  a. 

IPref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  onrt'pfia  (sperma)  =  seed.) 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  form  perisperm):  The  name  given 
by  Richard  to  the  testa  of  a  seed  ;  a  portion 
of  the  tissue  of  the  albumen  remaining  Ln  some 
plants  when  the  seed  is  developed. 

2.  (Of  tin  form  perispermium):    Jussien'f 
name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed. 

per  I-sperm'-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  perisperm;  -ie.] 
3ot. :  Furnished  with  albumen, 
"The  name  neritp«rmic  albumen,  or  perisperm,  la 
often  restricted  to  tnat  found  In  the  cella  of  the  nu- 
cleus alone."— Balfour  :  Botany,  f  :>87. 

per -Is--ph6r'-Ic,    per  is  pher'  Jc-al,   o. 

[Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  cr^mpa  (sphaira.)  =  a  ball, 
a  sphere.]    Round,  globular. 

per  i-spo  ran  -|;I-nm,  ».  [Pref.  peri-,  and 
Eng.,  occ.  sporangium  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  The  indusium  of  ferns  when  it  sur- 
rounds the  sori. 


boil,  boj  ;  potit, 
-cion.  -  tton  =  •baa. 


;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  benph  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  ns  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  —  t 
-tioa.  -sion  =  shun  ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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perispore— perluterine 


per'-I  spore,  s.    IPref.  peri-,  and  Or.  <rir(ipos 

($puros)  ~  n  seed.) 
£oi.  ;  The  outer  covering  of  a  spore. 

per-i-spbr-l-a'-oe-i,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
jwrispori(um);  Lat.  mafic,  pi.  adj.  sufit.  -ocei.] 
JJot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Aacomycetous  Fungi, 
established  by  Fries.  The  receptacles  or 
perithecia  are  closed  till  they  begin  to  decay. 
Nuclei  never  softening  into  a  gelatinous  mass  , 
asci  generally  large  ;  sporidia  indefinite  in 
number.  Generally  parasites. 

pSr-I-spor'-I-tim,  «.    [PERISPORIC.] 

Bat.:  The  typical  genus  of  Feriiporiacei 
(q.v.X 

p6-riS-*6-dao'-tyl-a,  «.  pi.  [Or.  ir«pi<r<ro- 
So«TuAo«  (perissodaktvios)  =  having  a  super- 
fluous number  of  fingers  or  toes  :  «-*pu7<ros 
(j*ri$sos)  =  superabundant,  and  jcucrvAof  (dotc- 
tr.ltu)  =  a  finger  or  toe.] 

1.  Zool.  :  In  Owen's  classification  a  flection 
of  Ungulata.    The  hind  feet  are  odd-toed  in 
•11,  and  the  fore  feet  in  all  but  the  Tapii  M;.- 
and  t!ie  Brontotheridse.     Dorsolumbar  vertp- 
brse  never  less  Mian  twenty-three.     Femur 
with  a  third  troclianter.     Horns,  if  present. 
not  paired,  exceutin  theextinct  Diceratherium. 
Usually  there  is  but  one  horu  ;   if  two  are 
present,  they  are  in  the  median  line  of  the 
Bead,  one  behind  the  other,  not  supported  by 
bony  horn-cores.    Stomach  simple  ;   csecum 
large  and  capacious.     The   section  is   n<>w 
usually  divided  into  seven  families  :  Corypho- 
dontiiuu,  Brontotheridae,  Palaeotheridie,  Ma- 
erauchenidie,    RhinoceridK,    Tapiridab,    and 
Equidfe,  of  which  the  first  four  are  extinct. 

2.  Pal&ont.  :   They  were  differentiated  from 
the  Artiodactyla  (q.v.)  as  early  as  the  Eocene 
Tertiary.    [TELEODACTYLA.] 

pe-ris-so-dac'-tyle,  ».  &  o.     [PERISSODAC- 

TYLA.J 

A*  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  nngulate 
section  Perissodactyla  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  the  Perissodactyla. 

•pe-rls-so-lo'g'-io-al.a.  [Eng.  perixmlog(i/); 
-ical.]  Redundant  or  excessive  iu  words. 


----,  s.  _  [Fr.  pirissologic,  from 
Gr.  irepicnroAo-yta  (  perissologia),  from  irepur&os 
(perissos)  =  excessive,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a 
word  ;  Ital.  &  Lat.  perisaotogia  ;  Sp.pertso/ogia.) 
Superfluous  or  excessive  words  or  talk  ;  much 
talk  to  little  purpose  ;  macrology. 

t  pBr-I-stach'-  jMim,  ».  [Pref.  pert-,  and  Gr. 
ard\\n  (stackus)  —  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot.  :  Panzer's  name  for  the  glumes  of 
grasses. 

per-is'-ta-Hth,  «.     [Pref.  pert-;   Gr.  u 
(histimi)'=  to    stand,    and    Ai'«os   (K«ios)  =  a 
stone.] 

Archteol.  :  A  series  of  standing  stones  sur- 
rounding an  object,  as  a  barrow  or  burial 
mound. 

per  I  stal'-slB,  «. 

Physiol.  :  The  peculiar  contractile  movement 
described  under  peristaltic  motion  (q.v.) 

pgr-I  stal'-tic,  *  per-I-stal-tlck,  o.  [Or. 

irepioroATucos  (peristaltikos),  from  ircpurreAAu 
(pera(eHo)  =  to  surround  :  pref  .  peri-,  and  Gr. 
<rre'AAw  (steUo)  =  to  place;  Fr.  peristaltique  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  peristaUico.] 

Physiol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vermicular 
contraction  and  motion  of  vascular  canals, 
as  the  alimentary,  the  circulating,  and  the 
generative  tubes.  (Owen.) 

peristaltic-motion,  ». 

Physiol.  :  The  motion  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  occurring  in  suc- 
cession from  above  downwards,  and  forcing 
the  food  before  them,  as  a  fluid  may  be  driven 
along  a  tube  by  squeezing  it.  The  motion  is 
mos*;  obvious  in  the  small  intestine. 

per-I-stal'-tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  peristaltic  ; 
•af,  -ly.)  In  a  peristaltic  manner. 

per-is-ieY-i-a,  ».  [Gr.  mpunti>u>v  (peris- 
ttrirtn),  dlmin.  from  irepurrepd  (peristera)  =  a 
dove.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Mwillaridae.  Peristeria 
elatu  is  the  Dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  plant,  so 
called  because  this  glumes  of  the  orchida- 
ceous flower  are  like  a  hovering  dove. 


per-is-ter'-l-on,  ».    [Gr.  »»piuT»peui.(  pen's- 
tereon)  —  (1)  a  dovecot,  (2)  a  kind  of  verbena  ; 
ir«pi<TT€pa  (perislera)  =  a  pigeou.] 
Bot. :  The  herb  vervain. 

per  Ist'-er-ite,  s.    [Gr.  m pamfd  (pertstera) 

=  a  pigeou  ;  sutf.  -Ue  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  An  iridescent,  whitish  variety  of 
Albite  (q.v.),  the  colours  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  those  of  the  neck  of  a 
pigeon.  Fouud  in  Canada. 

per-I-ste'-thus,  «.      [Pref.   peri-,  and  Gr. 

ffrrflrx;  (stethus)  =  the  breast.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ai-anthopterygii,  family 
CataphractL  Head  parallelopiped,  upper  sur- 
face and  sides  long  ;  each  prasorbita!  prolonged 
into  a  flat  process,  projecting  beyond  the 
snout.  One  continuous  dorsal,  or  two  dorsals, 
of  which  the  second  is  the  more  developed.  Two 
free  pectoral  appendages ;  no  teeth ;  barbels 
on  lower  jaws.  Ten  species  are  known  ;  one, 
Peristftkus  catapkractum,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean; eight  from  the  Atlantic,  and  one  from 
the  Pacific, 

per  is'-t6  -le,  «.    Same  aa  PERISTALSIS. 

per-l-sti-mat'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  pcristom(e) ; 
•otic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peris  tome  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  peristome.  (Balfmr:  Botany,  §  51.) 

per -I-stome,  per-l-st6'-ml-um,  «.  [Gr. 
irtpio-TOMtot  (  perijstomios)  =.  round  a  mouth  or 
aperture :  pref.  peri-,  and  o-ro/ia  (stoma)=  the 
mouth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  interior  apparatus  surrounding 
the  margin  of  the  sporangium  of  a  moss.     It 
is  just  inside  th«  annulus,  and  normally  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  cilia  or  teeth,  multiples 
of  four,  and  varying  in  number  from  four  to 
eighty. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  margin  of  the  aperture  in  a  univalve 
shell. 

(2)  The  projecting  rim  or  border  surround- 
ing the  edge  of  the  calyx  in  Vorticella. 

(3)  The  peristomial  space  (q.v.). 

per-I-sto  -im-al,  a.  [Eng.  perittamff);  -ioi] 
Of  cr  pertaining  to  a  peristome. 

pcristomial  space,  s. 
Zool. :  A  space  between  the  month  and  the 
circumference  of  the  disc  in  Actinia, 

per  i-sto'-mi  um,  ».    [PERISTOME,] 

*  per-I-strSpli'-le,  o.  [Pretperi-,  and  Gr. 
<ript'0<u  (strtpM)  =  to  turn.)  Turning  round ; 
revolving,  rotatory  ;  applied  to  the  paintings 
of  a  panorama. 

P8r-!to'-tr*-phe,  j.  [Gr.  »epi<rrpo^  (pen- 
strophe)  =  a  turning  round  :  pref.  peri-,  and 
cTpo<£»7  (strophe)  =  a  turning,  from  <rrpe'4>w 
(streplui)  =  to  turn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dicliptera.  Perwtrofhc 
tinctoria,  a  bushy  plant,  common  in  woods 
around  Calcutta,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Jlidnapore  for  the  dye. 

per'-I-gtyle.  s.  [Lat.  peristylmm,  from  Gr. 
irepurrvAdp  (periftulon) :  pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
crriiAo?  (stulon)  =:  a  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr.  peri- 
ttyle;  Ital.  &  Sp.  peristUio.\ 

Arch. :  An  open  court  within  a  house,  having 
a  colonnade  around  it,  by  which  the  principal 
apartments  were  reached ;  the  exact  reveisu 
of  the  peripteros,  though  the  same  in  character, 
the  one  being  inside,  the  other  outside  a 
building. 

per  I  styl'- i  um,  ,.    [See  PEEISTILE.) 

per-I-sya  -to-le,  5.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
tyntole  (q.v.).] 

fafhoi. :  The  interval  that  subsists  between 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  It  is 
only  perceptible  in  the  dying. 

•pSr'-Ite.a.    [Lat  perttus.]    [ExraEiEHCE, ».] 

Skilled,  skilful,  experienced. 

pgr-I-thi'-cX-fim,   s.     [Gr.  tnpt&jn)  (ptri- 
theke)  =  a  lid,  a  cover-.] 
Botany : 

(1)  The  part  of  a  lichen  in  which  the  asci 
are  immersed. 

(2)  The  part  which  contains  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  (if  Sphasria  and  its  allied  fungals ; 
the  small,  flat  receptacles  in  which  asci  are 
formed  in  the  Pyrenomycetous  fungals. 


*  per-i'-tion,  ».  [PEEISH.)  Perishing,  anni- 
hilation. (Up.Hall:  Workt,  vi.  411.) 

po  rit'-o-mous,  o.  [Gr.  mpi-ronof  (perito- 
mos)  =  cut  oil  all  round,  abrupt,  stoep:  pref. 
pert-,  and  rbftof  (tomos)  —  a  piece  cut  otC] 

Crystall.  <t  Min. :  Cleaving  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  faces 
being  all  of  one  quality. 

per-i-to-ne'-al,per-i-t6-nre'-al,a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  peritoneum),  peritonaeum) ;  Eng.  adj 
suff.  -at]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  peritoneum 

per-l-td-ne-tim,  * pSr-i-ti-nsB'-ftm,  t 
[Gr.  nummtov  (peritonawn):  pref.  peri-,  aiu 
Tfiv<a  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  serous  membrane,  enveloping 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  except 
the  open  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  In  the 
female,  where   it   becomes  continuous  with 
their  mucous  lining. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  third  tunic  in  the  cloaca  ol 
the  Tunicata  (q.v.X 

per-i  to  m'-tls,  >.  [Eng.  peritoneum);  suff. 
•ttis  (q.V.).] 

Patlwl. :  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
including  metro-peritonitis  or  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, chronic  peritonitis,  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis, tubercular  peritonitis,  and  adhesive 
peritonitis,  with  encysted  inflammatory  actions 
and  local  adhesions  of  opposed  parts.  Treat- 
ment must  be  extremely  active  and  early  to  be 
of  any  avail. 

per-l-tre  -ma,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  rp^o 
(trema)  =  a  hole.] 

Zool :  The  raised  margin  which  surrounds 
the  breathing-holes  of  Scorpions.  (Owen.) 

pS-rit'-rich-a,  «.  pi  [Pref.  pert-,  and  Gr. 
epi(  (thrix),  genit.  ipixiSs  (truhos)  =  a  hair.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Ciliata,  inhabiting  salt 
and  fresh  water,  by  some  authorities  con- 
sidered the  most  specialised  group,  a  view  in 
which  Saville  Kent  does  not  coincide,  for  he 
thinks  the  Hypotricha  should  occupy  the 
highest  place.  He  enumerates  eight  families : 
Torquatcllidze,  Dictyocystida;,  Autinobolidx, 
Halteriidse,  Gyrocoridse,  Urceolariidse,  and 
Ophryoseolecidse,  in  which  the  animalcules 
are  free-swimming ;  and  VorticeUldse,  in  which 
they  are  sedentary  or  attached. 

pe-rit'-rlob-an,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  perUrieh(a); 
Eng.  sufT.  -an.]  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Peritricha(q.v.X 

pe  rit'  rich-ous,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  pmlrlcWa)  ; 
Eng.  suif.  -ous.}  Belonging  to  the  Peritricha 
(q.v.).  (Saville  Kent :  Man.  Infusor.,  il.  620.) 

p8r-I-trd'-chi-tim, »;  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
irepiTpoxiui-  (pe?-i(n)c/tion),  from  wepi  (peri)=: 
about,  around,  and  rpoyof  (trochos)  =  a  wheel.] 
Mech. :  A  wheel  or  circle  concentric  with 
the  base  of  a  cylinder,  and  movable  together 
with  it  about  an  axis.  [Axis,  >.,  a.] 

per  I-trom'-i-das,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pert- 
trom(w>);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  hypotrichous  Ciliata, 
combining  the  characters  of  the  Chlamydodon- 
tida?  and  the  Oxytrichidse.  There  is  a  single 
genus  Peritromus  (q.v.). 

pS-rit'-r4-mfis,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
Tp£/io?  (tnmos)  =  a  quivering ;  rpo^eu  (tromefi) 
=  to  quiver.) 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Peri- 
trornidse  (q.v.X  There  is  but  one  species,  Peri- 
tromtts  emirue,  resembling  Kerowi  polyporum, 
but  uniformly  ciliated  on  the  under  surface. 

pS-rit'-ri-pal,  p8-rlt'-r6-pofls,  o.   [Gr. 

irepi'rpoiros  ( peritropos),  from  pref.  peri-,  and 
Tpima  (trepd)  =  to  turn.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rotatory,  circuitous. 

2.  Dot.  (Of  the  embryo  of  a  seed):  Directed 
from  the  axis  to  the  horizon. 

pSr-I-typh-li'-tfa. «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
typhlitis.] 

Patliol. :  The  extension  of  Inflammatory 
typhlitis  (q.v.)  to  the  ppritonpnm  of  the  ad- 
jacent  intestine  and  abdominal  wall;  now 
generally  diagnosed  as  appendicitis  (q.v.) 

per-I-u'-ter-Ine,  o.  (Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
uterine.] 

Aval. :  Surrounding  the  uterus.  There  is  I 
periuterine  haetnatocele  and  a  phlegmon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pS 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wad,  sou ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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per-I  vas'-cn-lar,  a.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 

nirtittar.] 

Auat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  structure 
surrounding  a  blood  vessel  There  are  jwri- 
vaecuiar  canals  and  lymphatics. 

pSr-I-vIs'-9er-al,  o.  [Pief.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
visceral  (q.v.).] 

Anal.  :  Applied  to  the  space  surrounding 
the  viscera.  It  is  often  divided  into  com- 
partments by  vertical  lamellse  between  the 
body  walls  and  the  digestive  sac  of  the  Acti- 
ii'jzoa. 

peV-1-wig,  »per-e-wig,  "  per-re-wig, 
*per-ri-wig,  'per-wick,  *per-wicke, 
•per-wlg,  *  per-wigge,  s.  [O.  Dut 
pcruyk,  from  Fr.  perruque  =  a  peruke  (q.v.).J 
A  peruke,  a  wig.  [Wio,  «.] 

•  periwig-pated,  a,.  Wearing  a  peri- 
wig or  wig. 

"A    robustious  pfrivlff-pated  teUovi."—Shaltefp.: 


•peV-I-wig,  v.L  [PERIWIG,  ».]  To  dress  in  a 
wig  or  anything  resembling  a  wig. 

••  Nor  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  tbe  floods. 
And  verivna  w  itb  wool  the  f>alup.-ite  woods." 

Urydtn  :  Art  of  Poetry,  L 

-peV-a-winke.8.    [PEBIWIO.] 

pSr-I-win  -kle  (1),   per-rf-win'-kle, 

*  per-l-wln'-cle,  ».    [A  corrupt,  of  A.8. 
piueurincle,  perhaps  from  Lat  piwia,  pina  = 

*  muscle,  and  A.S.  wincla  =  a  winkle.] 
Zoology: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Littorina  (q.v.).    IM- 
toriiia  littorea  is  the  common  periwinkle. 

"  The  pfriwtncle,  prawn,  the  cockle,  and  the  shrimp." 
Dratton:  Poly-Olbirm,  a.  JS. 

2.  PI.  :  The  family  Littorinidse. 

per  I  win  -kle  (2).   *  per-venke,  •  per- 

vinke,  s.     [A.S.  pervinca,  from  Lat.  per- 
riuco,  mncapervinca,  from  nndo  =  to  bind; 
Fr.  penenche.] 
Bat.  :  The  genus  Vinca  (q.v.). 

"  Through  prlmroae  tufts.  Ill  that  sweet  bower, 
Tue  }wrii«»««  trall'd  Its  wreaths." 

Wordsworth:  In  Early  Spring. 

1  pSr-I-wink'-ling,  o.  [Eng.  periwinkle)  ; 
-ing.]  Winding;  as  the  periwinkle  twines 
.mill  plants. 

"  The  periHrinkling  porch  that  winding  leads 
From  my  close  chamber  to  your  lordship's  cell" 
llrevter  :  Lingua,  Iv.  3. 

•  per-Jen-ete,   *  per-gene-te,    *  per-1- 
on-ette,  &     [First  element  Mid.  Eng.  pere 
=  pear  ;  second,  the  same  as  GENITINO  (q.v.).] 
1  variety  of  early-ripening  pear  ;  a  genitiug. 

"  She  was  we]  more  blisful  on  to  aee 
Thau  is  tbe  newe  pergentte  tree." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.»«l 

*  per-jn-ra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  perjur(e);  -ation.] 

Perjury,     (fox,  in  Maitland:  Essays  on  Re- 
form, p.  533.) 

per'-jure,  *par-Jure,  *per-Jewre,  r.t. 
[Fr.  parjurer,  se  parjurer  —  to  forswear  one's 
self,  from  Lat.  perjuro  =  to  forswear  ;  perjurus 
—  a  perjured  person,  from  per-,  used  in  a  bad 
sense  (as  Eng.  /or-  in  /orswear),  and  jura  =  to 
swea  ;  O.  Fr.  perjurer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pergurar; 
Ital.  pergiurare.] 

*  1.  To  cause  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  make 
per.jured  or  forsworn. 

"  Want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch  'cl  vestal." 

ShaHeia.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  11 

2.  To  swear  falsely. 

"  That  sacked  Rome  too  dearely  did  assay, 
The  recompeuce  of  their  periu'red  oth. 

Spemer:  F.  fl,  II.  ll.  Id 

8.  Reflex.  :  To  forswear  ;  to  swear  falsely 
to  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  :  as,  He  has 
perjured  himself. 

*  4.  To  make  a  false   oath  to  ;   to  swear 
falsely  to.    (J.  Fletclier.) 

•por'-Jure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  parjure);  Sp.  A 
Port,  jterjitro,  from  Lat.  perjurus.]  [PERJURE, 
».]  A  perjured  person. 

"  Why,  he  comes  In  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers." 
-oAa*w|*  .-  L'ioe'1  Labour'i  Lott,  IT.  3. 

per  lured,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [PERJURE,  «?.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Having  sworn  falsely  ;  forsworn, 
SL  Sworn  falsely. 

"  From  my  forehead  wipe  a  injured  note; 
For  uoue  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote.1* 

.  ;  Love't  Labour'  t  Lost,  Iv.  a 


*  pey-Jured-ly,  "per-Jured-lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  perjured  ;  -ty.]     In  a  perjured  manner. 

"  So  grauell  and  so  confldentlle  say  ye  than,  and  so 
Imnudeiitlle.  so  nuhlle.  Bo  periurettlif  recant  and  sale 
naie  now."— fip.  Gardener:  US  Frit*  Obedience ;  To  the 
Header. 

per'-Jur-er,  *  per-Jur-onr,  ».  [Eng.  per- 
jur(e),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  perjures  himself; 
one  who  wilfully  and  knowingly  takes  a  false 
oath  lawfully  administered. 

*  per-Jur'-l'-on*,  *  peV-Jur-ous,  o.   [Lat. 

perjuriosus,  from  perjurus.]  [PERJURE,  v.] 
Guilty  of  perjury ;  perjured ;  containing 
perjury. 

"  Puffing  their  souls  away  In  perfurottt  air." 
BenJonton:  Every  Man  outof  ha  Humour.  (Induct.) 

peV-Jur-y,  s.  [Lat.  perjurium,  from  perjuro 
—  to  perjure,  to  forswear;  Fr.  parjure;  Sp.  & 
Port,  perjurlo;  Ital.  perglurio.]  Tlie  act  of 
swearing  falsely,  or  of  violating  an  oath; 
specif.,  in  law  the  act  or  crime  of  wilfully 
making  a  false  oath  or  affirmation  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

41  Tlie  crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  It  defined 
by  Sir  Edw.  Coke,  to  be  a  crime  committed,  wheu 
a  lawful  oath  U  Administered  ill  some  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, to  a  person  who  swears  wilfully,  absolutely, 
and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material  to  the  186«'e  or  point 
in  question."— Blacfatone:  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  eh.  10. 

perk  (1),  i.    [A  variant  of  perch  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  pole  plated  horizontally,  on  which  yarns, 
Ate.,  are  hung  to  dry,  also  a  peg  for  similar 
purposes.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  measure  of  6J  yards.    (In  this  sense 
pron.  perk.) 

perk  (2),  ».    [PARK.] 

*  perk,  •  peark,  *  pcrke,  a.    (Welsh  pere 
=  compact,  trim  ;  perc»  =  to  trim,  to  smarten  ; 
percus  =  smart ;  pert  =  smart,  spruce ;  pertu 
=  to  smarten.     Skeat  connects  it  with  Prov. 
Eng.  sprack=  brisk,  lively  ;  Ir.  sprtzic=spright- 
liness;  Icel.  sportr  =  lively.)    [PERT.]    Pert, 
smart,  brisk,  trim,  spruce,  airy,  jaunty,  perky. 

"They  woout  in  the  wlnde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles. 
Perke  as  a  peaeocke  ;  but  non  It  avalles." 

*t"'>'*er:  xhviiheiirtii  Calender;  Feb. 

perk  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful]  To  peer ;  to 
look  sharply  and  closely. 

*  perk  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [PERK,  o.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  make  smart  or  trim;  to 
prank ;  to  dress  up. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  saucily  or  jauntily. 

"If.  after  all,  yon  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  EU ward's  miss  thus  yerki  it  in  your  face." 
Pvpe  :  ipilogue  to  Jane  shore, 

perk  (3),  *  perke,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  a  T«riant 
of  perch  (1),  v.,  or  of  prick,  v.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  prick  up ;  to  hold  up. 

"  The  squirrel  .  .  .  there  whisks  his  brush. 
And  p«rkt  his  ears."         Camper :  Tatk,  yl.  818. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perch. 

"  And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  Its  own. 
Looking  around,  and  perkina  on  the  throne. 
Triumphant  seem'd,"         Churcltill :  The  fiotctad. 

perk'-et,  s.  [Eng.  perk  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  rraff.  -et.] 
A  little  perk  or  pole. 

per'-kin,  «.  [For  perryJdn,  from  perry,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -kin.]  A  kind  of  weak  perry. 

per'-ki-ness,  ».  [Eng.  perky;  -MSS.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  perky ;  jauutiness, 
sauciness. 

"The  unconcerned  audacity  of  the  whole  face,  even 
tbe  perkineu  of  the  whiskers."— Evening  Standard, 
Nov.  14,  18S5. 

perk'-Ing,  o.    [PERK  (1),  ».)   Sharp,  keen, 

inquisitive. 

*  Per'-kan-ifm, ».    [Scedef.] 

Hist.  At  Med. :  The  system  of  treating 
disease  and  removing  local  pain  by  means  of 
metallic  tractors  (q.v.),  advocated  by  Dr. 
Elisha  Perkins. 

*  Per'-kin-ist,  s.  [PEKKINISM.]  One  who  sup- 
ports or  practises  Perkinism. 

«  per-kfa-fat'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  Perkinist;  -i&] 
Kelating  to  or  belonging  to  J?erkiuism. 

perk-S?,  a.    [Eng.  perk,  a. ;  -».]    Pert,  perk, 

trim,  jaunty,  saucy. 

psV-la,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  nenus  of  the  Perlidse 
(q.v.X  Perla  caitdata,  the  Stone-fly,  is  brown 
in  colour,  and  appears  in  April,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent bait  for  trout. 


per  la'-ceous(ceassli),tt.   [PEARLACEOUS.) 
per  las  -tes,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Palomnt.  :  A  genus  of  Marsupialia.  Two 
species  are  known  from  the  Middle  Pur-becks. 

per  U  due,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  perlta) ;  Lttt. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idas.\ 

Entom. :  Stone-flies  ;  the  only  family  of  the 
suborder  Plecoptera  (q.v.).  Head  large,  quad- 
rate ;  antenna,  many  jointed,  tapering;  three 
ocelli  generally  present,  wings  witli  elongated 
cells  divided  by  cross-veins,  the  hinder  pair 
broader  than  the  anterior  onus,  and  in  repose 
so  folded  as  closely  to  enwrap  the  abdomen. 
Body  long,  abdomen  often  ending  in  two- 
jointed  filaments;  legs  powerful;  tarsi  three- 
joiiited  ;  the  larvae  are  like  the  adults  except 
in  wanting  wings.  They  live  in  running 
water.  The  perfect  insect  is  found  on  plants 
near  streams ;  they  are  inert,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  readily  captured.  Several 
species  are  British. 

perl  -ite,  s.      [Ger.  perl  =  pearl ;   suff.  ~itt 
(Petrol.).} 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  obsidian  (q.v.)  with  an 
enamel-like  lustre  and  a  gray  colour.  Struc- 
ture, usually  granular,  tine  to  coarse-grained, 
occasionally  spherulitic.  Sub-translucent  to 
opaque.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits 
numerous  more  or  less  elliptical  or  spheroidal 
cracks,  which  are  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  rock  wliile  cooling. 

per-llt'-ic,  a.    (Eng.  perlit(e) ;  suff.  -ic.) 

Petrol. :  Of  the  structure  of  perlit« ;  having 
somewhat  concentric  and  approximately 
spheroidal  or  elliptical  figures  developed  from 
numerous  minute  cracks  of  varying  curvature. 
Oloerved  not  only  in  perlite  (q.v.)  but  in 
Trachylyte  (q.v.).  (Ruttey.) 

*  pey-lous,  o.    [PARLOUS,  PERILOUS.] 

*  per-llis-tra'-tion,  s.     [Lat.    perhtstratus, 
pa.   par.  of  perlustro  =  to  wauder  through  : 
per  =  through,  and  lustra  =  to  wander.]    The 
act  of  viewing  or  inspecting  all  over. 

"  By  the  perlustration  of  such  famous  elUea."- 
Sowelt:  Inttruct./or  Traveller!,  p.  169. 

*  per'-ma,  «.    [Ital.  perma;  Fr.  perme;  Turk. 
permeh,  from  Gr.  irepoua  (perama)  =  a  place 
for  crossing,  a  ferry  ;  Ger.  prahm ;  Prov.  Eng. 
prame,  pram,  praam  =  a  flat-bottomed  boat.] 
A  small  Turkish  boat.    (Bailey.)    [PHAAM.] 

*  per-ma-gy,  s.  [Turk,  permedji.]  A  man  who 
rows  or  manages  a  perma,  or  small  Turkish 
boat    (Bailey.) 

*per/-maii-a-ble,  a.   [Lat.  permaneo  =  to  re- 
main, to*  endure.]    Permanent. 

per'-jna-»ence,  peV-ma-ncn-oy,  s.   [Fr. 

permanence,  from  permanent  =  permanent 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  permanencia  ;  leal,  perma- 
nenza.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
manent ;  continuance  or  fixedness  in  the  same 
state,  place,  or  duration. 

"Neither  was  there  ever  any  of  the  ancients  before 
Christianity,  that  held  the  soul's  iuture  pernmnency 
after  death,  who  did  not  likewise  assert  its  pre- 
existeuce.  '—Cudworth  :  Intellectual  Syttem,  p.  89. 

H  For  a  permanency :  For  a  fixed  time ;  not 
temporarily. 

per'-ma- nent,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  permanent, 
pr.  par",  of'permaneo  =  to  remain,  to  endure: 
per  =  through,  throughout,  and  maneo=  to  re- 
main ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  perjnanente.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Continuing  in  the  same  state,  place,  or 
condition ;    durable ;     not     temporary     or 
changing ;  lasting,  abiding,  fixed ;  remaining 
unaltered  or  unremoved. 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 

II.  Bat. :  Tlie  same  as  PERSISTENT  (q.T.). 
Cseil  chiefly  of  leaves. 

permanent-ink,  s.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  thickened  with  sap-green  or  cochineal, 
used  for  marking  linen. 

permanent-way,  s. 

Kail.-eng. :  The  finished  road-bed  and  track, 
Including  bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  and 
switches.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  temporary  way,  such  as  is  made  in 
construction,  for  removing  the  soil  of  cuttings 
and  making  fillings. 

permanent-white,  s. 

Chem. :    Baric  sulphate  ;   it  is  used  as  a 


Mil,  bo^ ;  pottt,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  Chan ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  Ehun.    -cious,  -Uous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bol,  del. 
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water-colour  pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  earthenware. 

peV-ma  nert-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  permanent  ; 
ly,\  In  a  permanent  state  or  manner;  last- 
ingly; with  long  continuance;  in  a  fixed  state 
or  place. 

per  man  ga  nate,  *.  [Eng.  permanganic); 
-ate.} 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  permanganic  acid. 
permanganate  of  potash,  *. 

Ciitm.  :  KjMnyOg.  The  principal  ingredient 
In  the  preparation  known  as  Condy's  Fluid. 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deodorizer. 

per  man-gan  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
manganic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  man- 
ganic acid. 

permanganic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  H->Mn2O8.  Hydrogen  permangan- 
ate. Obtained  by  dissolving  potassium  per- 
manganate in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilling  the  solution  at  60-70*.  It  passes 
over  in  violet-coloured  vapours,  and  con- 
denses to  a  dark  green  liquid,  having  a 
metallic  lustre.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
absorbs  moisture  greedily,  and  acts  as  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent. 

*  per-man'-Slon,  «.  [Lat.  permansio,  from 
permaneo  —  to  remain.]  Continuance,  per- 
manence, durableness.  (Pearson:  On  the  Creed, 
art  10.) 

per-me-a-bll'-i-ty,  ».  [Fr.  permeaWitt, 
from  permeable  =  permeable  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  permeable. 

por'-me-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  permeabilis,  from 
perw«o=to  permeate  (q.v.);  FT.  permeable; 
8p.  permeable  ;  Ital.  pemteabile.]  Capable  of 
being  permeated  or  passed  through  without 
rapture  or  displacement  of  parts  ;  admitting 
or  capable  of  permeation;  yielding  passage; 
penetrable  ;  used  espec.  of  substances  which 
allow  the  passage  of  fluids. 


y,  adv.    [Eng.  permeable)  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  permeable  manner  ;  90  as  to  be  permeable. 
per'  me  a-me-ter,  *.    An  instrument  for 

measuring'  magnetic  permeability. 
1  per'-me-ant,  a.    [Lat  permeans,  pr.  par.  of 

permeo  =  to"  permeate  (q.  v.).  ]  Passing  through  ; 

permeating.    (Browne  :    Vulgar  Errours.   ok. 

L,  ch.  v.) 

per'-me-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  permeatus,  pa.  par. 
of  per  into  =  to  pass  through  :  per  =  through, 
and  meo  =  to  pass  ;  Ital.  permeare.} 

1.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices 
of;  to  penetrate  and  pass  through  without 
causing  rupture  or  displacement  of  the  parts 
oi  the  substance  passed    through  ;   applied 
60pec.  to  fluids  which  pass  through  substances 
Of  loose  texture  :  as,  Water  permeates  sand. 

2.  To  penetrate  and  till  ;  to  pervade. 

"That  subtil  fiery  substance,  which  permeate*  and 
pervade*  the  whole  world."—  CutiworfA.-  Intelt.Xutlctn, 

P.  4-  •< 

per-me-a'-tlon,  ».    [PERMEATE.]    The  act  of 

permeating  or  passing  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  any  substance. 

"A   mutual  la-existence   and   permeation   of  on* 
another."—  Cudworth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  659. 

Perm  -I-an,  a.  &  *.    [See  A.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging   to    Perm,  a  province 
Of  Russia,  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rocks  described 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Muichison,  in  Oct.  1841,  to  a  series  of  strata 
previously  looked  upon  as  the  base  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  but  which  have  greater 
affinity  to  the  Carboniferous  deposits.     The 
two  strata  are  now  classified  apart,  and  it  is 
recognised  that  between  them  runs  the  great 
break    separating   the    Palaeozoic    from    the 
Secondary  strata.    Mr.  Hull  thus  divides  the 
English  Permian  strata  :  — 

N.W.      N.E. 

of  Eng.   of  Eng. 

Feet  thick. 

Lower  Permian  .  Red  and  Variegated 
,'  „,  Sandstone    ....      8000      100—260 

Middle  Permian  .  Magiieaian     Lime- 
atone    and    Marl 
Slate  ........    10—80  900 

Upper  Permian  .  Red  Sandstone  and 

Clays  ........  000      M—  100 


The  Lower  Pejmian  consists  of  the  Penrith 
sandstone.  Tlie  Labyrinthodont  footprints  in 
Corncockle  Muir  quarry,  near  Dumfries,  were 
of  this  age.  There  are  also  angular  breccias, 
attributed  by  Sir  Andrew  Hamsay  to  the 
action  of  floating  ice.  The  Middle  Permian 
Is  best  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees. 
[MAGNESIAS-LIMESTONE.)  The  Upper  Per- 
mian attains  its  chief  thickness  at  St.  Bees' 
Head,  in  Cumberland.  In  Germany  two 
types  of  strata,  a  Rothliegende  and  a  Zech- 
stein  group,  exist  in  the  Permian,  hence  called 
Dyas  'o.v.).  In  Russia  the  Permian  rocks 
occupy  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France.  The 
Permian  rocks  contain  a  fauna  and  flora  of  110 
genera  and  229  species,  viz.  plants,  18  genera 
and  26  species.  Among  animal  remains  are 
Echinodermata,  2  genera  and  2  species ;  Crus- 
tacea, 4  genera  and  29  species ;  Brachiopoda, 
15  genera  and  36  species ;  Conchifera,  20  genera 
and  37  species  ;  Gasteropoda,  11  genera  and 
26  species;  Cephalopoda,  1  genera  and  1 
species  ;  Fishes,  11  genera  and  26  species ; 
Reptiles,  9  genera  and  17  species.  No  birds  or 
mammals.  (Etheridge.)  Among  the  plants 
are  Psaronius,  among  the  fishes,  Paleeoniscus, 
and  among  the  reptiles,  Proterosaurus  (q.v.) ; 
the  former  are  but  few  compared  with  those 
of  the  immediately  preceding  Carboniferous 
system.  Mr.  Etheridge  believes  that  the 
Permian  rocks  iu  general  were  deposited  in 
isolated  basins,  probably  of  fresh  water,  which 
underwent  extreme  concentration  and  chemical 
precipitation.  Some  salt  springs  rise  in  or 
through  the  formations.  There  are  traces  of 
extinct  Permian  volcanoes  in  Dumfries  and 
Ayrshire.  The  Permian  system  is  almost 
absent  from  the  United  States,  and  from  North 
America  generally,  there  being  but  a  few 
isolated  traces  of  it  in  the  Western  States. 
There  it  Is  not  easy  to  separate  the  Permian 
from  the  Carboniferous,  the  latter  running 
upwards  into  the  former,  with  no  clear  Hue  of 
demarkation. 

Permian-period,  *. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  Per- 
mian strata  were  being  deposited. 

Permian-rocks,  s.  pi.    [PERMIAN,  B.] 
Permian-system,  a.    [PERMIAN,  B.] 
per  mlll'-age,  t.    Rate  per  thousand. 

"  per-mls  9l-ble,  o.  [Lat.  permisceo  =  to 
mix  thoroughly ;  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
misc«o  =  to  mix.]  Capable  of  being  mixed; 
admitting  of  mixture. 

per-miSS',  *.  [Lat  permissum,  neut  sing,  of 
permissus.]  [PERMISSION.]  A  permitted 
choice  or  selection  ;  specif.,  in  rhetoric  a  figure 
in  which  the  thing  is  committed  to  the  decision 
of  one's  opponent. 

per-mis-sl-bn'-l-ty,  ».  [Eng.  permissible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  permis- 
sible; allowableuess. 

per-mls  -si  ble,  a.  [Lat.  permissus.]  [PER- 
MISSION.] That  may  be  permitted  or  allowed ; 
allowable. 

per  miS'-Sl  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  permissible); 
-ly.]  In  a  permissible  or  allowable  manner; 
allowably. 

per-mfes'-ion  (ss  as  sh),s.  [Lat.  permissio, 
from  permissus,  pa.  par.  of  permitto  =  to 
permit  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  permission ;  8p.  per- 
mision;  Ital.  permissione.]  The  act  of  per- 
mitting or  allowing;  liberty,  leave,  or  licence 
given ;  authorization,  allowance. 

"The  ...  will 

And  high  permtttten  at  all  ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large."  Miiton :  P.  L.,  L  211 

per  mis'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  permissus,  pa.  par.  of 
permitto  =  to  permit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Permitting ;  granting  liberty,  leave,  or 
permission ;  allowing ;  not  hindering  or  for* 
bidding. 

*  2.  Granted,  permitted,  or  allowed  without 
hindrance. 

"  What  permiuiv*  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  z.  481. 

Permissive  Bill,  s. 

English  Law  -  A  bill  giving  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  of  a  parish  the  right  to  refuse  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  its 
limits.  The  great  advocate  of  this  measure 
was  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.  Motions  in  its 
favourwere  seven  times  defeated  between  1864 
and  1876.  In  1877,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 


Ri^ht  Hon.  John  Bright,  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  Local  Option  (q.v.)  advocated  instead. 

permissive-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  which 
permit  ce/taiu  persona  to  have  or  enjoy  the 
use  of  certain  things,  or  to  do  certain  acts. 

permissive- waste,  *. 

Law.  :  The  neglect  to  do  necessary  repairs, 

per-ml»  Slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  permissive ; 
-It/.]  In  a  permissive  manner ;  by  permission  ; 
without  hindrance  or  prohioitiou. 

pSr-miss'-6"  ry,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  toi 
arising  from,  or  based  upon  permission. 

*  per  mist  -ion  (1  as  y),  *  per-mlx'-tion 

(X  as  k),  s.  [Lat.  permistio,  permixtio,  from 
permistus,  permixtus,  pa.  par.  of  permisceo  =  to 
mix  thoroughly  ;  Fr.  permixtion.  ]  The  act  of 
mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mixed  ;  mixture. 

permit,  *per-myt,  v.t.  &i.  [Lat.  permitto 
=  to  let  pass  through:  per  =  through,  and 
mitto  =  to  send.  Fr.  permettre  ;  Ital.  permetterc; 
Sp,  permitir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not 
offering  opposition  or  hindrance  ;  to  suffer  or 
allow  without  prohibition  or  interference ;  to 
look  on  at  and  allow  a  person  to  act,  or  a 
tiling  to  be  done ;  to  tolerate. 

"  Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  ncaudalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  ao  near  m?" 

tihttketp-  :  Measure  for  Sfeantrt,  T.  1. 

2.  To  allow  by  express  consent  given  ;  to 
give  permission,    leave,   licence,  liberty,   or 
authority  to ;  to  authorize. 

"Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself."— Actt 
utvL  1. 

*  3.  To  resign ;  to  give  over  ;  to  refer ;  to 
leave. 

"  Live  well ;  how  long,  how  abort,  permit  to  beav'a.** 
Xilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  564. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  leave,  licence,  or  per- 
mission ;  to  allow  ;    to  au£fer :  as,  To  act  ai 
circumstances  permit. 

per  -mit,  *.  [PERMIT,  v.]  Permission,  leave, 
warrant,  licence  ;  specif.,  a  written  warrant  or 
authority  given  by  officers  of  the  customs  or 
excise,  or  other  competent  authority,  for  the 
removal  of  dutiable  goods,  as  spirits,  wines, 
tea,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another 

*  per-mlt'-tange,  ».     [Eng.  permit;  -ance.] 

1.  Ord.Lavg.:  Thoactof  permitting  or  allow- 
ing; permission;  allowance;  leave. 

2.  Elect. :    Electrostatic  capacity  depending 
on  the  power  of  the  dielectric. 

*  per-m3Ct-tee',  *.    [Eng.  permit;  >ee.]    One  to 
whom  permission  is  granted ;  one  to  whom 
a  permit  is  granted. 

per-mit'-ter,  *.    [Eng.  permit,  v. ;  -tr.]    One 

who  permits  or  allows. 

"The  pfrmittfr,  or  not  a  hlnderer  of  tin."— 
Zduardt :  Freedom  of  th*  WUl.  pt.  i v..  f  9. 

per-mit-tlv'-I-ty,  t.  The  numerical  ratio 
of  the  permittance  of  a  dielectric  to  that  of  air. 

*  per  mix,  v.t.    [Lai.  permixtus,  pa.  par.  of 
permisceo  =  to    mix    thoroughly.]     To  mix 
together ;  to  mingle. 

*  per  mix  -tion  (x  as  k),  s.    [PERMISTION.J 

Per-md-f  pref.  [PERMIAN.]  Belated  to  th« 
Permian  (q.v.). 

Permo  carboniferous  rooks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  transitional  beds  connecting  the 
Carboniferous  with  the  Permian  in  cases 
where  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  is 
not  obvious.  The  name  arose  iu  connexion 
with  American  strata,  but  instances  of  the 
same  transition  occur  in  Derbyshhe,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  In  the  basins  of  Pilsen 
and  Rakowitz,  in  Bohemia,  they  have  yielded 
forty-three  species  of  Amphibians,  some  with 
the  gills  still  visible.  Other  Amphibians 
occur  at  Autun  in  France. 

*  per-mut'-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.]    Capable  of  being 
permuted  or'exchanged ;  exchangeable. 

*  per  mut  a  ble-ness,   «.      [Eng.  permut- 
able;  -ness.]'    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
permutable. 

*  per-muf -%-bl^,  adv.     [Eng.  permtitab(le) ; 
•ly.]    In  a  permutable  manner ;  interchange- 
ably. 


Cite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolt;  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  ciib,  citre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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per-mu-ta'-tion,  *  per-mu-ta-cion,  ». 

[Fr.  permutation,  from  Lat.  permutationem, 
ace.  of  permutatio  =  a  changing,  frompemu- 
ta()«,  pa.  par.  of  ptrmuto  =  to  permute  (q.v.). 
8p.  jwrwitt/octon  ;  Ital.  pemiutazione.} 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  act  of  exchanging  one 
thing  for  another  ;  mutual  change  ;  inter- 
change ;  intermutation. 

"A  permutation  oi  number  is  pregnant  in  fan. 
guages."—  Bentlcy. 

2.  Math.  :  Change  or  combination  of  any 
number  of  quantities.  The  different  arrange- 
ments which  can  be  made  of  any  number  of 
given  quantities,  when  a  certain  number,  or 
*|je  whole  of  them,  are  taken  together  :  thus  the 
permutations  of  a,  !>,  and  c,  taken  two  together, 
an;  ab,  ac,  ba,  be,  ca,  and  cb.  The  number  of 
permutations  of  n  things  taken  two  together 
U  n  (n  —  1)  ;  of  n  things  taken  three  together, 
n(n  —  l)(n  —  2),  and  so  on. 

permutation-lock,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  lock  in  which  the  moving 
parts  are  capable  of  transposition,  so  that, 
being  arranged  in  any  concerted  order,  it 
becomes  necessary,  before  shooting  the  bolt,  to 
arrange  the  tumblers.  [LETTER-  LOCK.] 

•  per-mute',  v.t,  [Lat.  pcrmvto,  from  per= 
through,  completely,  and  nuto  =  to  change  ; 
8p.  6t  Port,  permutar  ;  Ital.  permutare.} 

1.  To  interchange. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  barter  ;  to  traffic. 

"  Where  It  shall  chance  the  same  to  be  bought, 
trucked,  permuted,  or  given."—  Bactlufl 


•  per-mut'-er,  ».    [Eng.  permuHe)  ;  -er.]  One 
wiio  exchanges. 

pern,  «.    [PERNIS.]    The  Honey-buzzard. 

•  pern,  v.t.     [Norm.  Fr.  perner  (O.  Fr.  penre, 
prenre,  Fr.  prendre)  =  to  take.]     To  turn  to 
profit  ;  to  sell. 

"fern  their  profession,  their  religion  wince.' 

Sylveiter  :  Du  Bartaf,  IV.  iv.  2. 

per'  na,  s.    [Lat.  =  (1)  a  ham,  (2)  a  mollusc,  a 
pinna,"  from  Gr.  irepva.  (perna)  =a  ham.] 

Zool.  &  Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Avio.ulidse. 
Shell  more  or  less  nearly  equivalve,  com- 
pressed, subquadrate,  right  valve  with  a 
byssal  sinus.  Known  species  eighteen  recent, 
all  from  the  tropics  of  the  two  hemispheres  ; 
fossil  thirty,  from  the  Trias  onward.  Perna 
mulleti  characterizes  the  Atherfleld  Clay  In 
the  Upper  Neocomian. 

Per-nom-bu'-cd,  s.    [See  def  J 
Geog.  :  A  province  of  Brazil. 
Pernambuco  wood,  s. 
Sot.  :  Ccesalpinia  echinata,    [BRAZIL  (1).] 

•  pern'-an-c^,   s.      [O.  Fr.  prenance,   from 

prenre,  'penre  ;  Fr.  prendre  ;  Lat.  prendo  =  to 
take.]    [PEBN,  i>.] 
Law  :  The  act  of  taking  or  receiving. 

"The  actual  pemancy  of  the  profits  (that  Is,  the 
taking,  perception,  or  receipt,  of  the  rents  and  other 
advantages  arising  *hercfi'oin)."—  Blackttone  :  Com- 
mtnl.,  bk.  li.,  cli.  11. 

•  per-nav'-i-gate,  v.t.     [Lat.   pernavigo.] 
[NAVIGATE.]    To  sail  over  or  across. 

"per'-nel,  ».    [PIMPERNEL.] 

1.  The  pimpernel. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate  fellow. 

**  These  tender  pemeli  muitt  have  one  gown  for  the 
day.  another  for  the  night."—  PiUctowton:  World,  p.  M. 

•per-nlc'-lon  (O  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  pet-nicies.) 
[PERNICIOUS.]    Destruction. 

"  Ralpho 

Looking  about,  beheld  pernicton 
Approaching  knight."        Jiutlfr  :  ffudibral,  1.  1 

per  ni  cious  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pernicteux,  from 
Lat.  pernicioyus  =  destructive,  from  pemictes  = 
destruction  :  per  =  thoroughly,  and  nex,  genit. 
necis  =  death  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pemicioso.] 
1,  Destructive  ;  having  the  power  of  de- 
stroying, killing,  or  injuring  ;  very  injurious 
or  mischievous  ;  noxious,  hurtful. 

"The  pernfcfoiu  effects  of  the  Injustice  which  evil 
advisers  were  now  urging  him  to  commit."—  J/uc- 
autay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  sii. 

*2.  Harbouring  evil  designs;  malicious, 
wicked,  mischievous. 

"This  pernicious  caitiff  deputy." 

MaAwp.  :  Meaturefor  Meaturf,  T. 

*  per-nf  clous  (2),  a.      [Lat.  pernix,  genit. 
pemicis.]    Quick,  swift,  ready. 

"Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire." 

Milton  :  P.  £.,  vL  KHX 


per  ni'-cious  ly\  adt>.  [Eng.  pernicious  (1) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  pernicious,  destructive,  or  hurtful 
manner  ;  noxiously,  mischievously,  mali- 
ciously. 

"  All  the  commons 


Shakeip.  :  Benry  rill.,  1L  L 

per-m  -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pernicious  (I); 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perni- 
cious ;  injuriousness ;  hurtfulness. 

per-nio'-i-ty',  s.  [Fr.  perniciti,  from  Lat. 
pernix,  genit.  pernicis  =  swift.)  [PERNICIOUS 
(2).]  Swiftness  of  motion ;  celerity. 

"  Endued  with  great  swiftness  or  psrnfctty."— Say  : 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

per-nic'-ke't-ty\  u.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  par 
=  through,  and  niquet  =  a  trifle.]  Particular 
or  precise  in  trifles  ;  fastidious. 

per-ni'-I-dsa,  s.  pi.    [PERNIN.C.J 

per-ni  nse,  per-ni'-J-dw,  «.  pt  [Lat. 
pem(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina  ;  also  i  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Aviculidse.  Cartilage 
in  a  series  of  transverse  furrows.  Anterior 
muscular  scar  generally  very  small.  (Tate.) 

per'-nl-o,  s.  [Lat.,  from  perna  (q.v.).]  A 
kibe  upon  the  foot ;  a  chilblain. 

per'-njs,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Cuvier,  who 
introduced  this  name,  does  not  explain  why.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinse  (q.v),  with 
three  species,  from  the  Palsearctic,  Oriental, 
and  Ethiopian  regions.  Beak  moderate,  lore 
covered  with  serrated  feathers ;  tarsi  mode- 
rate, semi-plumed  ;  acrotarsia  reticulated  ; 
third  quill  longest.  Perms  apivorns  is  the 
Honey-Buzzard  (q.v.). 

*per-n5o-ta'-U-an,  ».  [Lat.  pernocto  =  to 
pass  the  night.]  [PERNOCTATION.]  One  who 
watches  or  keeps  awake  all  night. 

*  per-niSc-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pernoctatio,  from 
pernocto  =  to  pass  the  night :  per  =  through, 
and  nox,  genit.  noctis  =  night.]  The  act  or 
state  of  passing  the  whole  night ;  the  act  of 
watching  all  night. 

"  By  the  effusion  of  alms,  or  pernoctatlons  or  abodes 
In  prayers  "—Bp.  Taylor:  ffoly  Dying,  ch.  vl.,  |  s. 

per 'nor,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  perner,  from  perner 
=  to  take;  Fr.  preneur.]  [PERN,  ».,  PER- 

MANCY.J 

Law :  One  who  receives  the  profits  of  lands, 
tithes,  &c. 

per-o-die'-ti-eus,  >.  [Or.  mjpos  (peros)  = 
maimed,  and  SCUCTIKOC  (</<  i/.7i/v(«)  =  al»Ie  to 
show.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Nycticebinte  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Perodicticus  potto,  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  index  finger  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
tulwrcle,  to  which  fact  the  scientific  name 
has  reference.  [Porro.] 

per  of  skin  o,  per-Sw'-skine  (w  as  f),  s. 

[After  Von  Perofski  of  St.  Petersburg ;  suff. 
-ine(Min.);  Russ.  &  Ger.  perowskin.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TRIPHYLITE  (q.v.). 

per  of  shite,  s.  [After  Von  Perofski  of  St. 
Petersburg;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  perowskit.] 
Min. :  A  mineral  originally  regarded,  be- 
cause of  its  cubic  habit,  as  isometric  in  crys- 
tallization, subsequently  supposed  to  be 
rhombohedral,  and  now  shown  by  Baumhauer 
and  others  to  be  orthorhombic.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  dimorphous.  Habit  of 
crystals  markedly  isometric.  Hardness,  5-5  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-017  to  4-039  ;  lustre,  metallic  to 
adamantine  ;  colour,  varying  shades  of  yellow, 
brown  to  black  ;  transparent  to  opaque. 
Compos.  :  titanic  acid,  59-4  ;  lime,  40'6=  100. 
From  Achmatofsk,  Urals,  whence  the  finest 
crystals  have  been  obtained,  and  subsequently 
from  several  other  localities. 

pe  rogue',  s.    [PIROOUE.] 

t  peV-6-nate,  a.  [Lat.  peronattu  =  wearing 
wx>ts  of  untanned  leather,  from  pero  =  a  kind 
of  boot  made  of  raw  hide.] 

Sot.  (Of  the  stipes  of  fungi):  Laid  thickly 
over  with  a  woolly  substance  ending  in  a 
substance  like  meat 

per '-6-ni,  s.  [Gr.  irepot-ij  (peronl)  =  the  tongue 

of  a  buckle  or  brooch  ;  the  small  bone  of  the 

arm  or  leg.] 

Anat. :  The  fibula  (q.v.). 


per-o-ne'-a,  s.    [PERONE.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peroneida 
(q.v.).  Peroiiea  cristana  is  a  brown  moth, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  expan- 
sion of  its  wings,  found  in  Epping  Forest,  the 
New  Forest,  &C. 

per  S-ne'-al,  a.  [Eng.  perone ;  -aZ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  perone  or  fibula.  There  are 
peroneal  muscles,  also  a  peroneal  nerve  and 
vein. 

peroneal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fibula  (q.v.). 

per-d-ne'-I-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lafe.  peron^df, 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortri- 
cina.  Anterior  wings  rather  broad,  usually 
having  some  tufts  of  raised  scales.  Larva  feed- 
ing between  united  leaves.  British  species 
twenty-on«.  (Stainton.) 

pSr-o-no-Spor'-a,  ».  [Gr  irifivr,  (perone] 
[PERONE],  and  cnropa  (spora),  or  o-iropot  (sporos) 
=  a  seed.  ] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Perono- 
sporeffi  (q.v.).  Peronospora  infestans  is  the 
Potato  blight,  causing  the  potato  disease  (q.v.). 

per-6-no  spiir'  e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  per- 
onospor(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  fungals,  suborder  Phyco- 
mycetes.  The  species  live  within  the  tissue 
of  flowering  plants,  the  branches  of  the  my- 
celium penetrating  between  the  cells,  and 
thence  deriving  their  nourishment  by  means 
of  haustoria. 

per-o-nd-spo-ri'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  per- 
o»ospor(a);  suff.  -ites.] 

Palaobot. :  A  genus  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  Peronosporese,  a  species  of  which,  Perono- 
sp&rites  antiquarius,  was  detected  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  in  a  Lepidodendron. 

pe-roph'-6r-a,  s.  [Gr.  irfipa.(pera)  =  a  wallet, 
and  4>opo«  (plioros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Clavellinidae  (q.v).  The 
animal  is  stalked,  roundish,  flattened,  and 
united  by  pedicles  to  creeping,  root-like  tubes, 
part  of  the  common  tunic  through  which  the 
blood  circulates.  Perophoro.  listeri  was  dis- 
covered at  Brighton,  and  has  since  been 
dredged,  on  seaweed,  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey. 

pe-rop'-ter-y^C,     s.       [Gr.  irnpos  (peros)  = 
maimed,  and  jrre'pvf  ( pterux)  =  a  wing.) 
Zool :  A  synonym  of  Saccopteryx  (q.v.). 

*  per'-6-rate,  v.i.  [Lat  peroratus,  pa.  par. 
of  peroro  —  to  speak  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  close  a  speech  :  per  =  through,  and  oro  = 
to  speak.]  To  make  a  peroration  ;  to  speechify, 
to  orate,  to  harangue. 

"Perorating  on  the  brilliant  results  that  had  come 
from  this  measure  of  organic  reform."— Daily  Chronicle. 
Oct.  10, 1885. 

per-6-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perora- 
tionem,  accus.  of  peroratio,  from  peroratus,  pa. 
par.  of  peroro  =  to  perorate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  perora- 
cion;  lte.1.  perorazione.]  The  concluding  part 
or  winding  up  of  an  oration  ;  a  final  summing- 
up,  review,  and  re-urging  of  the  principal 
topics,  arguments,  or  points  of  an  oration  or 
speech. 

"  The  animated  peroration  In  which  he  Implored 
heaven  to  bless  the  royal  pair."— Jfacaulay :  Ilia. 
Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

per-o'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  mjpo?  (yens)  =  maimed, 
some  parts  of  the  flower  being  absent.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Andropo- 
goneae.  Perotis  latifolia  is  considered  in  the 
West  Indies  to  be  diuretic. 

per-ox'-ide,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
Ckem.  A  term  applied  in  mineral  chemistry 
to  certain  dioxides  in  which  the  second  atom 
of  oxygen  is  held  in  a  state  of  weak  combina- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  barium  peroxide,  BaOjj. 
By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  barium 
sulphate  is  formed  and  oxygen  set  free.  In 
organic  chemistry,  it  applies  to  certain  per- 
oxides of  organic  radicals  produced  by  the 
action  of  barium  peroxide  on  the  anhydride 
of  the  radical.  Acetic  anhydride  is  by  this 
means  converted  into  peroxide  of  acetyl, 


f  Peroxide  of  Cobalt  =  Asbolite ;  Peroxide 
of  Iron  =  Hematite  ;  Peroxide  of  Manganese 
=  Manganite. 


bSll,  b6^ :  p6Tlt,  Joltrl ;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  - 1 
-emu,  -tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tioii,  -f Ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  alms,    -ble,  -die,  *o.  =  bel,  del. 
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per  6V  i-dize,  v.t.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
oxidize  (q.v.).]  To  oxidize  to  the  utmost 
degree. 

"  BooMincsaH'i  process  of  ptroxidixinf  and  noil* 
/liziug  barium.*—  Attenmum.  April  1,  1882. 

"p or  pond',   v.t.  &  <.     (Lot.  perpendo  =  to 

wei^'h  carefully,  to  consider  :  per  =  thorough- 
ly, and  ;wndo  —  to  weigh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  consider  or  weigh  in  the 
aaind  carefully. 

'  .'irpeitd  my  word*."        SAovtwp.  :  Henry  V.,  IT.  4. 

1'.  /n/roiw.  :    To    consider    carefully ;    to 

ta .,.'  thought. 

"hereforr,  perpend,  my  princes*,  and  glr*  MX."— 

It!-  t  «*j>. :  Twlfth  .Viyfit.  v.  L 

per  pend,  *.  [Fr.  parpainy,  parpain,  from 
_/•"••  —  through,  and  pan  =  the  side  of  a  wall.] 

A  rck. :  The  same  as  PEKPESDEB  (q.v.).  Also 
writ  ten  pwtxnd. 

II  Keeping  Vu  perpends: 

I'i'.Uil. :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  the  occur- 
rence of  the  vertical  joints  over  each  other. 

perpend  stone,  perpend -course,  «. 

[FEBPGKDEEU] 

perpend  wall,  perpyn  wall,  «. 

Mason. :  A  wall  formed  of  perpends,  that  is, 
of  ashlar  stones, 
each   of  which 
reaches  from  side 
to  side. 

per  pend  er,   s. 

(Eng.  per- 
pen-l;  -er,] 

Mason. :  A 
•tone  going 
through 
from  side  to 
side  of  a  wall,  and  acting  as  a  binder ;  called 
also  perpend-stone,  through -stone,  through- 
biiuler.  (See  a,  a  in  cut.)  A  course  of  such 
is  called  a  perpend -course. 

•por-pe'nd'-I-cle, «.  [Fr.  perpendicuU,  from 
Lat.  perpendiculum.]  [PERPENDICULAR.]  Any- 
th  i  tig  hanging  down  in  a  direct  line  ;  a  plumb- 
line. 

jer-pSn-dlc'-n-lar,  *  per-pen-dle'-n- 
ler,  a,  &  a.  [Fr.  perpendicufaire,  from  Lat. 
perj>endicutaris,  from  perpend 'icul-um  =  a  plum- 
met, from  perpendo  [PERPEND,  v.];  8p.  & 
Port,  perpendicular ;  Ital.  perpendicolare.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Perfectly  upright  or  vertical ; 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
extending  in  a  right  line  from  any  point 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

"That  the  walla  be  most  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  ground- work." — Wotton:  Kemaint,  p.  20. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  At  right  angles  with  some  other 
body. 

2.  Georo.:   When  one   straight   line  meets 
another  straight  line,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
angles  formed  equal  to  each  other,  the  lines 
arr  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

pfOMULj 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  a  vertical  line;  a  body 
•landing  vertically  or  perpendicularly. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. ;  A  line  which  falls  upon  or  crosses 
another  line    or   plane   at   right   angles,  or 
making  the  angles  on  each  side  equal. 

2.  Gun. :   A  small  instrument   for  finding 
the  centre  line  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  thr 
operation  of  pointing  it  at  an  object. 

3.  Perrp. :  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to 
the  perspective  plane.     A  perpendicular  may 
be  drawn  through  any  point,  and  every  such 
perpendicular  vanishes  at  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

perpendicular-lift,  f. 

liydr.  Eng. :  A  canal-lift 

perpendicular-style,  t. 

Arch. :  The  third  period  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture. It  originated  at,  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  Revived,  or  Debased  Classic,  known  as 
the  Elizabethan.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Florid,  from  the  multiplicity,  profusion,  and 
minuteness  of  ornamental  detail,  and  its  more 


peneral  name,  Perpendicular,  is  derived  from 
the  mullions  of  the  windows  and  the  divisions 
of  ornamental  panel-work  running  in  straight 
or  perpendicular  lines, 
which  was  not  the  case 
in  any  earlier  style. 
The  pointed  arches 
are  constructed  from 
almost  every  radius. 
The  most  common 
doorway  is  the  de- 
pressed four-centred 
arch  (almost  peculiar 
to  this  style)  within  a 
square  head,  having 
generally  a  hood- 
moulding  over,  the  ^Jj 
spandrels  being  filled  "H 
with  quatrefous,  pa-  'JHIllirU 

nelling  roses,  foliage,    rDirawctJ1JLfc  TOJWr. 
small  shields,  or  other 

sculptured  ornaments.  Fan-shaped  roofs,  or- 
namented with  dependent  pendants  resembling 
stalactites,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style.  Richly  decorated  roof-trusses,  which 
are  left  clearly  visible,  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  these  roofs  the  spaces  between 
the  highly  ornamented  and  moulded  beams 
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are  filled  with  rich  tracery,  whilst  the  Inter- 
sections and  junctions  of  the  woodwork  are 
enriched  with  dependent  carving  and  repre- 
sentations of  foliage  and  figures.  Westminster 
Hall  is  an  instance  of  this  description  of  roof. 
The  roofs,  when  they  are  plain,  are  sometimes 
overlaid  with  boarding,  and  divided  by  ribs 
and  panels. 

*  pSr-p^n-dlc-U-lar'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  perpen- 
dicular; -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
perpendicular. 

"  Th*  perpendicularity  of  these  line*  Is  the  differ- 
nice  of  a  right  angle."—  tt'attt  :  Logic*,  pt.  L,  oh.  IT. 

per  pen  dic'-u  lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perpen- 
dicuiar;  -ly.}  In  a  perpendicular  manner  ;  so 
as  to  be  perpendicular  ;  vertically. 

"  To  (Usoeud  perpendicularly  downward*."  —  Wot- 
ton  :  Rerwin*.  p.  10, 

*  pcr-pen'-sion,  s.    [Lat  perpennu,  pa.  par. 
of  perpendo  =  to  perpend  (q.v.VJ    The  act  of 
considering  or  weighing  carefully  in  the  mind  ; 
careful  consideration. 

"  Unto  reasonable  perperutoru  it  hath  no  ptac*  In 
some  sciences."  —  Orown*:  Vulgar  jfrroun,  bit.  L, 
ch.  rii. 


^,  *.  {Lat.perpennu,  pft.  par. 
of  perpendo.]  Consideration  ;  pondering. 
(Swift  :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  9.) 

per  -pent,  s.    [PERPEND,  *.) 

*  per-pen-tiue,  s.    [PORCUPINE.] 

•per-  peas'  -lin  (as  as  sh),  ».  [Lat.  per- 
jwssio,  from  perpessus,  pa.  par.  of  perpetior^z 
to  suffer  patiently  :  per  =  through,  and  patior 
=  to  suffer.]  Suffering;  endurance. 

"  A  perpetual  p«rpeuton  and  duration  In  misery."— 
Ptanon  :  On  ti,«  O«d,  art  13. 

*  peV-pe-tra-ble,  a.     [As  if  from  a   Low 
Lat.  perpetrabilis.]    Capable  of  being  perpe- 
trated.   (North:  Examen,  p.  128.) 

per'-pe-trate,  v.t.  [PERPETRATE,  a.  Pr. 
perpetrer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  perpetrar  ;  Ital.  perpe- 
(rare.]  To  do,  to  execute,  to  perform  ;  now 
only  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  commit,  to  be  guilty 
of  :  as,  To  perpetrate  a  crime  ;  also  humorously 
of  something  shocking  or  bad  :  as,  To  perpe- 
trate a  pun. 

per-pe-tra'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  perpetratio,  from 
perpetratus,  pa.  par.  of  perpetro  =  to  perpe- 
trate (q.v.);  YT.  'perpetration,  ;  Sp.  perpetration  ; 
Ital.  perpetrazione.} 


1.  The  act  of  perpetrating  or  committing, 
as  a  crime. 

"  A  p*non  who.  although  perhaps  not  the  per 
tor  of  theee  butcheries,  mult  hare  been  in  some          - 
sure implicated  In  their  perpetration."—  Po*:  Murdcrt 
in  (A«  AM  J/oryue. 

'  2.  A  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

"  The  itrokeB  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  atteud  injurious  pirpttrattotu."— 
King  ch>ir(tt:  Alton  B 


p«r"-pS-tra-t6rt  *.  [Lat.,  from  perpetratus. 
pa.  par.  of  perpetro  =  to  perpetrate  (q.v.),J 
One  who  perpetrates  or  commits. 

"A  principal  In  th*  first  d«*ree  is  he  that  Is  th« 
actor,  or  absolute  perpitrutor  of  the  crime."—  Black- 
ttont  :  Comment.,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  S. 

*  per-pSt'-n-a-ble,  o.  [PERPETUAL.]  Ckpabl* 

of  being  perpetuated  or  continued  indefinitely. 
"Varieties    are    perpetuate,    like    species.  "—  Ata 
<irav,  in  Wtbttfr. 

per-pSt'-n-al,  "per-p^f-u-all,  "per- 
pc  tu  el,  *  per-pet-n-ell/a.  "  (Fr.  prrpe- 
tuel,  from  Lat.  perpetualis  =  universal,  perpe- 
tual, from  perpetw)  =  to  perpetuate  (q.v.);  Ital. 
perpetuate;  O.  Sp.  perpetual.] 

1.  Never  ceasing  ;   continuing  for  ever  in 
future  time  ;  unending,  eternal,  everlasting 

2.  Not  suffering  or  subject  to  cessation  or 
interruption  ;  unceasing,  uu  interrupted,   un- 
failing, perennial,  constant. 

e  p  . 

lowper  :  Talk,  vi.  8M. 

perpetual  -  annuity,  s.  An  annuity 
which  goes  on  for  ever.  [TERMINABLE-AN- 
NUITY.] 

perpetual  canon,  s. 

Music  :  A  canon  no  constructed  that  It  may 
be  repeated  constantly  without  a  break  in  the 
time  or  rhythm. 

perpetual  curacy,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"There  are  what  are  called  perpetual  curaciet,  where 
all  the  U  the*  an  appropriated,  and  DO  v  i  car  ape 
endowed,  but  Instead  tnerenf,  such  perpetual  curate 
Is  appointed  by  tlie  appropriator."—  Blaciutont  :  Con* 
m*rtf.,  bk.  L.  ch.  11. 

perpetual  curate,  t.    A  clergyman  who 

holds  a  perpetual  curacy. 

perpetual-injunction,  s. 

Law:  An  injunction  which  is  Indefinite  In 
point  of  time,  and  finally  disposes  of  the 
suit.  It  U  opposed  to  an  injunction  ad  interim. 

perpetual-motion*  s. 

1.  A  motion,    which,    once   generated   by 
mechanical  means,  should  have  the  power  of 
perpetuating  itself. 

"As  the  result  of  the  vain  search  after  thcptrpetutl 
motion  there  grew  up  the  greatest  of  til  the  generali- 
zations of  physical  science,  the  principle  of  ttie  con- 
servatiou  of  energy."—  Kncuc.  Brit.  (ed.  »tli|.  xviii.  538. 

2.  A  machine,  which,  according  to  the  hopes 
of  its  inventors,  after  it  lias  been  once  set  in 
motion,  will  go  on  doing  usefnl  work,  without 
drawing  on  any  external  source  of  energy. 
Such  a  machine  would  entirely  controvert  the 
established  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  since  the  establishment  of  that 
principle  the  search  for  a  perpetual  motion 
has  been  judged  visionary.    So  early  as  1775 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  placed  the 
problem  in  the  same  category  with  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  refused  to  receive  schemes  claiming 
to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  —  in  reality,  to 
have  performed  the  impossible.      The  over- 
balancing wheel  was  a  favourite  contrivance 
with  the  seekers  after  a  perpetual  motion.     It 
appears  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
ana  was  adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
(Cent.  Inventions,  art.  ot>)  and  by  Orffyreus. 
Perpetual  motions  have  been  founded  on  the 
hydrostatic  paradox,  on  capillary  attraction, 
on  electricity  and  magnetism,  but  in  every 
case  the  result    has    been    the  same.    (Tit* 
subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Heury 
Dircks,  in  his  Perpetuum  Mobile.) 

"Briefly,  H  perpetual  motion  usually  means  a 
machine  which  will  create  energy.  '—  Jb'ncyc.  Brit. 
(stl.  iitli).  xviii.  663. 

perpetual-screw,  *.    [ENDLESS-SCREW.] 
per-pet'-u-al-ly,   *per-pet-u-al-lie, 

*  per-pef-U-el-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perpetual  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  perpetual  manner;  constantly 
unceasingly,  continuously,  incessantly. 

*  per-pSt'-u-al-ty,  «,    [Eng.  perpetual;  -ty.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  per- 
petual. 

"  And  yet  scriptures  for  jrreat  elde,  so  been  defaced. 
that  no  pfr  pet  an  I  fie  maie  in  bem  been  tudgad,"— 
Chaucer:  Tuta.tn.ent  of  Lout,  bk.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q,u  -  k 


perpetuance— persecution 


•  per-pet'-u~an9e,    *.      [Eng.    perpetual)  ; 
•ance.]    Perpetuity.    (Newe  Custom*,  ii.  1.) 

•per-pet'-U-ate,a.  [Jj&t.  perpetuatus,  pa.  par. 
of  perpe(uo'=to  perpetuate,  from  perpctuus  = 


peti 


perpe(uo=o  perpeuae,  = 

ntinuous,  perpetual,  from  perpts,  geuit.  per- 
tis  =  lasting,    continuous.]      Perpetuated, 


petis  =  lasting,  connuous.  erpeuae, 
made  perpetual  ;  continued  for  eternity,  or 
for  an  indefinite  time  ;  continually  repeated. 

"  The  trees  and  flowers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  perpetual  *  and  self-sown.  " 

n«uth>>!/,  iii     i' 


per-pet'-u-ate,  v.t.  [PERPETUATE,  a.;  Fr. 
perpetuer;  Sp.  perpetuar;  Ital.  perpetuare.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual;    to  preserve  from 
extinction  or  oblivion  ;  to  eternize. 

2.  To  continue  without  cessation  or  inter- 
ruption. 

"The  power  of  perpetuating  our  property  in  our 
families,  —  Burke :  French  Keoolution. 

per-pet-n-a'-tion,  ».  [Fr.  perpetuation,  from 
perpetuer'=  to  perpetuate  (q.v.);  Sp.  perpetu- 
ariftn, ;  Ital.  perpetuazioiie.]  The  act  of  per- 
petuating or  making  perpetual ;  the  act  of 
preserving  from  extinction  or  oblivion  to 
eternity  or  for  an  indetinite  period. 

"  Which  tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation  of 
•oclety  it*elf."— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

U  Perpetuation  of  testimony: 
Law :  The  taking  of  testimony  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
If,  for  instance,  witnesses  to  a  disputable  fact 
»re  old  and  infirm,  a  bill  may  be  filed  to 
perpetuate  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses, 
although  no  suit  is  depending  ;  for,  it  may  be, 
a  man's  antagonist  only  waits  for  the  death  of 
some  of  them  to  begin  his  suit. 

"  By  statute  5*6  Viet.  o.  69.  a  bill  in  chancery  may 
be  flled  by  any  person  who  would,  under  the  circnm- 
•tancew  ftllived.oy  him  to  exist,  become  entitled,  upou 
the  happening  of  any  future  event,  to  any  honours, 
titles,  estates,  Ac.,  praying  the  perpetuation  of  any 
testimony,  which  may  be  material  for  establishing 
•ucb  claim  or  right."— Blackitone :  Comment.,  bk.  Iii., 
ch.  17. 

>er-pe'-tu'-i-t#,    *  per-pe-tu-y-tie,    «. 

[Fr.  perpetuite,  from  Lat.  perpetuitatem,  ace. 
of    pei-petuitas,     from    perpetuus=  perpetual 
(q.v.);  Sp.  perpetuidad;  Ital.  perpetuita.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perpetual ; 
duration  to  all  futurity  ;  endless  duration  or 
continuance ;   uninterrupted  continuance  or 
•xistence  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"  A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame." 

Byron :  Child*  Hat-old,  iii  105. 

2.  Something  which  will  last  for  ever,  or 
for  an  iudeflnite  time. 

"  A  mesa  of  pottige  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  re- 
past for  a. perpetuity."— South:  tiermont. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Annuities:  The  number  of  years  in  which 
the  simple  interest  of  any  principal  sum  will 
amount  to  the  same  as  the  principal  itself ; 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  for 
an  annuity  which  is  to  continue  for  ever  ;  also 
S>  perpetual  annuity. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Duration   to   all   futurity ;    exemption 
from  cessation  or  interruption. 

(2)  An  estate  so  settled  in  tail  that  it  cannot 
be  made  void. 

TT  Neither  real  nor  personal  property  can 
be  tied  up  in  perpetuity  by  deed  or  will. 
TI  Perpetuity  of  the  king :  (See  extract). 

"  A  third  attribute  of  the  king's  majesty  is  his  per- 
petuity. The  law  attributes  to  him  in  his  political  am- 
pacity an  abaulute  immortality;  the  king  never  diea 
.  .  .  for  immediately  upon  the  decease  of  the  reigning 
prince  in  his  natural  capacity,  his  kingship  or  Im- 
perial dignity,  by  act  of  law,  without  any  interregnum 
or  interval,  Is  vested  at  once  in  his  heir,  who  is.  ex 
tnttanti,  king  to  all  inteiita  aud  purposes."—  Black- 
ttone:  Comment,  I.,  ch.  7. 

•per-plant',  v.t.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  plant, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  plant  or  fix  firmly  or  deeply. 

"  His  especial!  truste  and  confidence  was  perplanted 
In  the  hope  of  their  ndelite."— Hall :  aichard  III.,  p.  27. 

p6r  pleat,  v.t.  [Fr.  perplex  =  perplexed,  in- 
tricate, entangled,  from  Lat.  perpkxus  — 
entangled,  interwoven  ;  per  =  completely,  and 
jitexiw,  pa.  par.  ofptecto  =  to  plait,  to  braid.] 

*  1.  To  make  intricate,  complicated,  or  in- 
volved ;  to  complicate,  to  involve  ;  to  make 
difficult  to  understand  or  to  unraveL 

"  Their  way 

Lift,  through  the  perplex'd  patha  of  this  Irear  wood." 
MUtov, :  Gamut,  37. 

2.  To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  bewilder,  to 
confuse  ;  to  make  anxious. 

"  Being  greatly  perplex'd  in  his  mind,  he  determined 
to  go  into  Persia.1'— 1  Maccabeet  lit.  31. 


*  3.  To  plague,  to  vex,  to  torment.    (Glan- 


*  per  plcx\  a.     [Fr.,   from  Lat. 
[PERPLEX,  «.]    Intricate,  complicated,  dilfi- 
cult,  involved 

"  How  the  soul  direct*  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of 
the  body.  accurdfng  to  the  several  animal  exigents.  La 
perplex  in  the  theory.  "-  UlanvUl  ;  Hcepsii,  ch.  iii. 

per-plcxcd',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PERPLEX,  u.] 
er-pleV-Sd-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  perplexed;  -la.] 
*  1.  In  a  perplexed,  complicated,  or  intri- 
cate manner. 


"  He  handles  the  questloii  very  perplexedly  which 
yet  u  very  Kutily  revived  upon  the  grouuda  already 
laid.'—  Ujj,  Bull:  Works,  ill.  1.08S. 


2.  Iu  a  perplexed,  puzzled,  or  bewildered 
manner;  with  perplexity. 

"  Perplexedly  aurveyiujf  the  lurroondings.  "—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  4,  1666. 

*  per-plex'-ed-ness,  ».     [Eng.   perplexed; 

•AttfcJ 

1.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  complication. 

"  The  uncertainty  aitd  perplexednem  ot  all  human 
•veuta."—  Xharp:  Sermunt,  vol.  i..  ser.  3. 

2.  Embarrassment,      bewilderment,      per- 
plexity. 

per-plex'-ing.  o.    [PERPLEX,  v.]    Puzzling, 
embarrassing,  bewildering,  confusing. 


ty,  *  per-plex-i-tee,  «.    [Fr. 

perplexite,  from  Lat.  perpLexitatem,  accus.  of 
perpUxitas,  from  perplexus  =  perplex  (q.v.)  ; 
Ital.  perplessita.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate, 
complicated,  or  involved  ;  intricacy. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perplexed, 
puzzled,  or  embarrassed  ;  distraction  or  be- 
wilderment of  mind. 

"  By  their  own  perp>.txlrie»  involved, 
They  ravel  mart.     Milton  :  Samton  Agonittet,  801. 


*per-pl£x'-ive-ne8S,  *.     [Eng. 
-ive,  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
plexing ;  tendency  to  perplex. 

"  If  the  perplexiveneu  of  imagination  may  hinder 
assent,  we  must  not  believe  niiithemRticalldemontttra- 
tion."—  More  :  Immort.  Soul,  bit.  i.,  ch.  it 

'per-pleV-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  perplex  ;  -ly.}  Per- 
plexedly. 

"  Set  down  BO  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annalist."— 
Milton  :  But.  £>m.,  bk.  v. 

*  peV-pd-lite,  a.     [Lat  yerpolitus,  pa.  par. 

of  perwlio  =  to  polish  well,  to  refine.]    Very 
polished.    (Herrich:  To  Mr.  John,  tiarmar.) 

*  per-pon'-der,  v.i.     [Pref.  per-,  and  E-ig. 
ponder.}  To  ponder  well.  (Nashe  :  Lenten  Stv/e.) 

*  per-pd-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  perpotatio,   from 
perpoto  =  to  keep  on  drinking.  J     The  act  ot 
drinking  largely  or  heavily  ;  a  drinking  bout. 

*per-qture',tU.  [Lai.perquiro.']  [PERQUISITE.] 

To  search  into.     (CLobery:  Divine  Glimpses 
(1659),  p.  T3.) 

per'-q.ul§-lte,s.  [Lat.  perquteitum,  neut.  sing. 
of  pertitiisitits,  pa.  par.  of  perquiro=to  ask 
after  diligently  :  per  =  thoroughly,  aud  ^utero 
=  to  seek.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  gained  orobtalned 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  re- 
gular wages  or  salary. 

"  One  fisherman  observed  that  he  gave  them  u  a 
pertjuitite  to  the  workers."—  fVeld,  Oct.  3.  1BS6. 

2.  Law  :  Whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry 
or  purchases  with  his  own  money,  as  distin- 
guished from  things  which  come  to  him  by 
descent, 

*  per'-quitf  -it  ed,  a.    [Eng.  perquisite)  ;  -ed.} 
Supplied  with  perquisites. 

"  Perquitited  varlets  fretnieTit  stand, 
And  each  new  walk  rnuat  a  new  tax  demand" 

Kaoaffe. 

»  per-quJ-Sl'-tlon,  ».  [Lat  perquisites,  pa. 
par.  of  perifitiro.]  [PERQUISITE.]  A  thorough 
or  close  enquiry  or  search. 

"To  escape  all  the  nitrations  and  pfrtj^iisitiont  of 
the  most  nice  observers?"—  Berkeley:  Sirit,  i  137. 

*  per-qui§'-It-or,  ».    [Lat.,  from  perquisitits, 
pa.  par.  of  perquiro.]    One  who  searches  or 
examines  closely. 

*per-rie,s.  [Fr.  plerrerie  =  .  jewels,  from  pterre 
=  a  stone.  1    Jewols  ;  precious  stones. 
"  And  not  in  tressed  here  and  gay  perrh  ; 
As  perlea."  Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  5,936. 

•pSr'-rl-er,  «.     [O.  Fr.  perriere,  from  pierre 


=  a  stone.]     A  military  engine  for  casting 
stones. 

"  There  were  sixe  great  gunnes,  cannons,  perrirrt  ot 

brasoe,  tb^t  shot  a  stone  of  three  foot  and  a  half  u"— 

UavkUiyt:  Yoyuget,  ii.  79. 


[Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat.  petronus.] 

Arch. :  A  staircase 
outside  of  a  building, 
or  the  steps  in  front 
of  a  building  leading 
up  to  the  first  storey. 


ro-quet  (q  as  k),  «. 

[PARBAKEKT.J 

per-ro-tine',  s.   [See 
definition.]  A  kind  of  PEBBON. 

French    calico-print- 
ing machine,  named  after  the  inventor. 

*  per-rour,  s.    [PARURE.] 

per-riique'  (quo  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  A  peruke 
(q.v.). 

per-ru'-qui-er  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  A  wig- 
maker. 

peV-ry  (l\  *  per-rie  (1),  s.  [Fr.  poire,  from 
poire  =  a  pear  (q.v.).]  A  fermented  liquor 
made  from  the  juice  of  pears.  It  is  prepared 
in,  the  same  way  as  cider. 

"Perry  is  the  next  liquor  In  esteem  after  cider,  In 
the  order  in  jf  of  which,  Itl  not  your  peara  be  over  ripe 
before  you  grind  them  ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  pears, 
the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  IB  of  great 
advantage,  making  perry  equal  to  the  re<Joln.*k  cider." 
—Jlttrtirnitr:  Huttmndry, 

per-ry  (2),  *  per-rie  (2),  «.    [PIRRY.J 

*  per-sant,  *  per-saunt,  a.     [Fr.  perqant, 
pr.  par.  of  peryer  =  to  pierce  (q.v.).]  Piercing. 

per  B  -ber  g-lte,  s.  [After  Persberg,  Sweden, 
where  found  ;  stiff',  -ite  (Alin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  related  to  the  Finite  group 
(q.v.),  pseudumorphous  after  lolite.  Occurs 
in  a  chloritic  schist. 

*  per-scru-ta'-tion,  5.     [Lat.  perscrutatio, 
irom  perscrutatus,  pa.  par.  of  perscrutor  —  to 
examine  thoroughly :   per-,  and  scrutor  —  to 
examine.]    A  searching  thoroughly  ;  a  minute 
or  close  search  or  scrutiny.    (Cartyle :  Past  & 
Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

*per-scrute',t».«.  [Lat.  perscrutor.]  [PERSCBU- 
TATION.]  To  examine  closely  or  minutely. 
(Borde.) 

*  perse,  *  pers,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  sky,  or  bluish-gray  colour. 

**  In  aauguln  aud  in  perte  he  clad  was  all*." 

Chaucer:  f.  r,  441. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

*  perse,  v.t.    [PIERCE.] 

per'-se-a,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irejxrrfa  (persea) 

=  au  Egyptian   tree  witli  the  fruit  growing 
frOm  the  stem.    Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracese  with  a  six-parted 
calyx,  twelve  stamens  in  four  series.  Trees 
with  flowers  in  panicles.  Persea  gratissima  is 
the  Avocado  pear.  The  pulp  furnishes  an  oil 
used  for  burning,  soap-niyking,  &c.  The  wood 
of  Persea  Nan-muh  is  used  in  China  for  coffins. 
A  coarse  mahogany  is  obtained  in  Madeira 
from  P.  indica. 

persea-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  pnlp  of 
the  ripe  Avocado  pear  (Persea  gratissima)  by 
exhausting  with  ether,  or  by  cold  pressure. 
It  contains  70  per  cent,  of  olein  and  30  per 
cent,  of  palmitin. 

per'-se-oSt,  «.    [PERSICOT.] 

per'-Se-CUte,  v.t.  [Fr.  persecute^  from  Lav. 
persecutus,  pa.  par.  ofpersequor  =  to  pursue,  In 
follow  after  ;  Sp.  persequir;  Ital.  persequUare.] 

1.  To  harass  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty 
or  annoyance ;  to  afllict,  with  suffering  or  loss 
of  life  or  property,  for  adherence  to  particular 
opinions,    religious    creed,    political    views, 
nationality,  &c. 

"  [He]  spoke  as  it  becomes  men  to  speak  who  are  do* 
fending  persecuted  genius  and  virtue."— Macaula/t  : 
Bitt.  Kny.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  To  harass,  worry,  or  annoy  with  impor- 
tunity ;  to  importune  overmuch. 

per-se-ou'-tion,  *per-se-cu-tt-oun,*. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  persecutionem,  accu«.  of  perse' 
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eu(io=a  following,  a  persecuting;  8p.  perse- 
cution; I  til.  persecution*.] 

L  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting;  specif., 
the  act  of  afflicting  with  suffering  or  loss  of 
life  or  property  for  adherence  to  particular 
opinions,  religious  creed,  political  views, 
nationality,  &c.,  either  as  a  penalty,  or  In 
order  to  compel  the  sufferers  to  renounce  their 
principles. 

"  Ptrtecution  produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any 
real  chwigo  of  opinion."—  Paley  ;  Moral  PMlotophy, 
bit.  IT.,  cb.  x. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  persecuted. 

"The  gospel  frequently  declare*  tint  the  true  tlit- 
ctplcB  ol  Christ  most  aulTer  per  teciuion."—  Locke  ;  A 
Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

•  3.  A  carrying  on  ;  prosecution.  (Hales.) 
If  The  word  first  became  current  in  Christian 
circles  in  connexion  with  "  ten  "  persecutions 
•f  Christians  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  lirtit  was  the  persecution  under  Nero,  A.D. 
•1  ;  the  second,  that  under  Domitian,  A.D.  95  ; 
the  third,  that  under  Trajan,  A.D.  106;  the 
fourth,  that  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  166  ; 
the  fifth,  that  under  Septimius  Severus,  A.D. 
193;  the  sixth,  that  under  Maximin  I.,  A.D. 
135;  tho  seventh,  that  under  Decius,  A.D. 
250;  the  eighth,  that  under  Valerian,  A.D. 
258  ;  the  ninth,  that  under  Aurelian,  A.D.  275  ; 
and  the  tenth,  that  under  Diocletian,  A.D. 
203.  The  arrangement  is  not  perfect.  If  only 
persecutions  general  through  the  empire  are 
counted,  the  number  is  fewer  than  ten  ;  if 
local  ones  are  taken  into  account,  they  are 
more  numerous.  When  Christianity  became 
dominant  in  portions  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  used  the  civil  power  for  the  overthrow 
of  heathenism.  The  mediaeval  church  perse- 
cuted all  whom  it  considered  heretics,  and 
the  Reformation  in  England  everywhere  had 
to  struggle  against  persecution.  When  it 
became  powerful  enough,  it  also  became  in- 
tolerant to  those  who  differed  from  it,  passing 
and  carrying  out  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  dissenters,  and  unbelievers.  Whilst 
Great  Britain  and  America  have  made  great 
strides  towards  religious  liberty,  they  are  not 
at  all  times  free  from  the  spirit  which  prompts 
to  persecution. 

*  peV-se-cu-tive,  a.  [Eng.  persecute);  -it*.] 
Tending  to  persecute  ;  persecuting. 

"  They  are  tempted,  and  often  effectively  tempted  to 
be  pcnecutive."  —  Roger*;  Antipapopriettian,  ch.  i, 

per'-se-cu-tor,  *.  [Lat,  from  persecutes,  pa. 
par.  of  persequor  =  to  persecute  (q.v.);  Fr. 
persecuteur.]  One  who  persecutes;  one  who 
harasses  and  afflicts  others  unjustly  on  account 
of  adherence  to  particular  opinions,  religious 
creed,  political  views,  nationality,  &c. 

"'I  will  not,'  he  now  said.  May  my  self  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  be  a  pertecvtor.'  "—  Jtacaulay  :  Bitt.  Kna.. 
eh.  xiii. 
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a.       (Eng.    persecute); 
-cry.]    Persecuting  ;  involving  persecution. 

"To  check  Magyar  penecutory  tendencies"—  DaUy 
Telegraph,  Feb.  15,  1882. 

1  per'  -se-cu-  tress,    s.      [Eng.  persecutor; 
-ess.  ]      The    same    as     PERSECUTED   (q.  v.). 

(Stapylton  :  Juvenal,  vi.  51.    Note.) 

per  -se-cu  trlx,  «.     [Lat]     [PERSECUTOR.] 
A  female  who  persecutes. 

"  That  fierce  pertecutrix  of  the  Catholic  religion,"  — 
Clarendon  :  Religion  A  Polity,  ch.  vlL 

Per  se  ids,  t  Per-se  -I-des,  «.  pi.  [Lat 
Perse(us)(q.v.);  suff.  -ids,  -ides.]  [See  def.] 
Astron.  :  The  August  meteors,  the  radiant 
oint  of  which  is  in  Perseus.  They  are  seen 
etween  the  9th  and  llth  of  the  month.  Their 
orbit  coincides  with  the  path  of  a  comet. 

*  perse-lee,  s.    [PARSLEY.] 

Fer-sc  pol  i  tan,  a.  &  t.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persepolia, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Persia, 

B.  As  subst,  :  A  native   or   Inhabitant  of 
Persepolia, 

FeV  seus,  *.    [Gr.J 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.  :  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae*, 
and  the  slayer  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.    He 
was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  Myceuee. 

2.  Astron.  :    One    of    the    twenty   ancient 
northern  constellations.     It  is  situated  in  the 
Milky  Way,  north  of  Taurus  and  the  Pleiades, 
•outh  of  Cassiopeia  and  Camelopardalis,  east 
of  Triangulum  and  Andromeda,  and  west  of 
Auriga  and  Camelopardalis.  It  contains  about 
•ixty  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Of  thess 


persecutive— perslcary 

a  Persei  is  Mirfak,  and  0  Persei,  Algol.  [VARI- 
ABLE-STABS.] There  are  also  several  micro- 
scopic star-clusters. 

*  per-seV-er,  v.i.     [Fr.  perseverer,  from  Lat. 
persevero.}    To  persevere. 

"  Say.  th»u  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  u  It  begin*,  shall  to  pertcm-r" 

Xhakeip. :  AU't  Well.  Iv.  t, 

per  se-ver  -an9C,  *.  [Pr.,  torn  Lat.  perse- 
verantia,  from  perseverans,  pr.  par.  of  persevero 
=  to  persevere  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persevering ; 
the  actor  habit  of  persevering  ;  persistence  in 
any  design,  attempt,  or  undertaking ;  steadi- 
ness in  pursuits ;  constancy  in  progress. 

"  Prrtevtranoe  wu  not  on*  of  their  military  virtue*." 
—Jtaeauiay:  Bi*.  Eng.,  ch.  xiU. 

*  2.  Discrimination. 

"  For  hi»  diet  he  (Ariosto)  was  very  temperate,  and, 
a  great  enemy  of  exceu  and  »urf  siting,  and  so  careless 
oldelicates  u  though  be  bad  DO  pvrteverance  in  the 
Uatfl  of  meats."— Air  J.  Barington :  Lift  o/Ariotto,  p. 

*  3.  Invasion,  attack,  increase. 

"  He  [jBmilitu  Paalua]  auddeuly  fell  Into  a  raving 
without  any  perseverance  of  Klcknea  spied  in  him 
before  or  *ny  change  or  alteration  in  him,  and  bli  wits 
went  from  him  in  inch  tort  that  he  died  three  day* 
after."— North :  Plutarch,  p.  22L 

IL  Theol. :  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  that 
those  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  justified, 
adopted,  and  sanctified,  wilt  never  perma- 
nently lapse  from  grace  or  be  finally  lost. 
Called  more  fully  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  It  is  founded  on  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  John 
x.  27-29,  Rom.  viii.  29-39,  PhiL  i.  6,  &c. 

*  per  se-veV-ant,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  pente- 
reran*,  pr.   par.  of  persevero  =  to  persevere 
(q.v.Vj      Persevering,    persistent,    constant, 

steadfast. 

"Under  condition*  of  repentance  and  pertfverant 
faltb."—  W\itbv ;  /KM  I'ointi,  ch.  it.  i  iii.,  £•».  4. 

per-se-ver'  ant-ly,a</u.  [Bug.  peneverant; 
•ly.]  In  a  persevering  manner ;  perse veringly, 
steadfastly. 

"  And  to  beleeue  in  God  stabile,  aud  to  trust  to  hit 
mercie  Bt«adfaatlle  &  to  come  to  perfect  charity  con- 
tinue therein  perteuerantUe." —fox  :  Martyri,  p.  4»7. 

per-se-vero',  v.i.  [Fr.  perseverer,  from  Lat. 
persevero  =.  to  adhere  to  or  persist  in  a  thing, 
from  per8everus=veTy  strict  :per=thoroughly, 
and  severus  =  strict,  severe  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  per- 
severer; Ital.  perseverare.]  To  persist  in  any 
undertaking,  design,  enterprise,  or  course ;  to 
follow  or  pursue  steadily  and  persistently  any 
design  or  purpose ;  not  to  give  over  or  abandon 
what  is  undertaken. 

"  Whosoever  shall  faithfully  aud  constantly  perte- 
vwrw  iii  the  duties  of  a  pious  Christian  life."— South  .- 
Sermont,  voL  iv.,  ser.  12. 

per-se-veV-Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.  [PERSEVERE.] 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Persisting  in  any  undertaking, 
enterprise,  or  course ;  perseverant ;  not  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  pursuit  of  anything 
undertaken. 

"  Of  the penevering  few. 
Some  from  hopeleu  taw  withdrew." 

Scott ;  Bridal  of  Jritrmain,  T.  M. 

per-se'-ver'-lng-l#t  adv.  [Eng.  persevering; 
•ly.]  In  a  persevering  manner ;  with  perse- 
verance ;  persistently. 

"Thow  who  believe  ID  Christ,  and  perteverinyly 
obey  him."— Cudwortk  :  Intellectual  Syitem,  p.  668. 

Per'-slan,  a.  &  s.     [See  def. ;  Fr.  Persan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia,  or  its 
Inhabitants  or  language ;  Persic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of  Persia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  In  Persia.    It  baa 
two  ancient  representatives :  the  Old  Persian, 
or  Acheemenidan  Persian,  of  Darius  and  his 
successors ;  and  the  language  of  the  Avesta, 
the  so-called  Zend  (q.v.).      The  former,  of 
determinate  date  (five  centuries  B.C.),  is  read 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  recently  de- 
ciphered ;  of  the  other,  the  date  is  unknown. 
Modern  Persian  is  almost  more  Arabic  than 
Persian.    (Whitney.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  male  figure  draped  after  the 
ancient  Persian  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature,  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  pilaster. 

2.  Costume :  A  thin  silk,  now  used  princi- 
pally for  lining  coats.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury it  was  also  employed    to    line    ladierf 
dresses.    (Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  115.) 

*  Persian-apple, «.    The  peach. 
Persian-berry,  s.    [AVIGNON-BEBBY.] 
Persian-blinds,  s.  pi.    Jalousies,  Vene- 
tian blinds. 

Persian  carpet,  *.  A  carpet  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Turkey  carpet: 
usually  the  whole  piece  is  set  up  ;  that  is,  tha 
carpet  warp  is  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 
The  web  of  the  carpet  has  a  warp  and  weft  of 
linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts  of  coloured  wool 
are  inserted  by  twisting  them  around  the 
warp  all  along  the  row.  A  line  of  tufts  being 
inserted,  a  shoot  of  the  weft  is  made,  and  then 
beaten  up  to  close  the  fabric. 

Persian-deer,  s. 

Zool. ;  Cervus  pygargus  (Hardwicke).  the 
MaraL  It  resembles  the  red  deer  (Cervut 
elaphus)  in  appearance,  but  exceeds  it  in  size. 

Persian-fallow-deer, «. 

Zool. :  Danta  mesopotamica,  first  known  in 
England  in  1875.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  common  Callow-deer,  and  the  palma- 
tion  is  at  the  base  of  the  antlers,  instead  of  at 
the  extremities. 

Persian-fire,  s. 

Pathol. ;  The  same  as  ANTHRAX  (q.v.). 
Persian-gazelle,  s. 

Zool. :  Gazella  subgutturosa.    (Tristram.) 

Persian  greyhound,  s. 

ZooL  :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiari*, 
slenderer  than  the  English  breed,  and  with 
hairy  ears.  It  is  much  prized  by  the  Bedouin 
Sheiks,  and  is  used  for  hunting  the  gazelle. 
(Tristram :  Flora  &  Fauna  of  Palestine). 

Persian-horse, «. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Equus  cabaUus,  closely 
allied  to  the  Arabian  variety,  and  possessing 
great  powers  of  endurance. 

Persian-lily,  ••>. 

Bot. :  FrUiUaria  persioa,  a  brown  ftltillarr 
brought  from  Persia  in  1596,  and  still  culti- 
vated. There  ia  a  dwarf  variety  of  it,  #, 
minima. 

Persian-powder,  *.  A  preparation 
made  from  the  flowers  of  Pyrethrwm  cornevtn 
or  roseum,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. It  is  used  as  an  insecticide. 

Persian-silk,  s.    [PERSIAN,  IL  2.J 
Persian  sun's-eye,  s. 

Bot.  dt  HorL  :  Tulipa  Oculus-solis,  a  tulip  of 
a  reddish  blue  colour  brought  from  Italy,  and 
now  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Persian  tick,  *. 

Zool. :  Argot  persicust  a  parasitic  mite, 
found  in  houses  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  and 
producing  serious  effects  ii*  those  whom  it 
attacks  at  night 

Persian-trident-bat,  *. 

Zool. :  Triceonops  persicus,  a  Horseshoe  bat, 
about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  of  a 
pale  buff,  from  Shiraz.  Its  nearest  ally  is  the 
Orange-bat  (q.v.). 

Persian- wheel, «.  The  name  given  to 
two  forms  of  water-raising  wheels ; — 

1.  [NOH1A]. 

2.  A  wheel  with  chambers  formed  by  radial 
or  curved  partitions,  dipping  water  as  their 
edges  are  submerged,  raising  it,  and  discharg 
ing  it  near  the  axis. 

•  Pei"-sic,  o.  &  «.    [Lat.  Persicus,} 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia  ;  Persian. 
2.  Arch. :  Having  figures  of  men  instead  of 
columns  to  support  an  entablature. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Persian  language. 

peV-sic  -a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  Persicu*,  froa 
Gr.  lleptrucof  (Persikos)  =  of  or  belonging  to 
Persia.]  [PEACH  (1),  *.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Amygdalus  persica ;  (2)  A  synonym 
of  Amygdalus  (q.v.). 

peV-s*c-a-r?f  per-sX-car'-X-a,  «.  [Ital 
persicaria,  from  Low  Lat.  persicarius  =  * 

peach-tree.] 

Bot. :  Polygnnum  Perstcaria,  and  the  genna 
Polygonum  itself. 
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per  si  cot,  peV-sg-ctft,  *.  [Fr.  pendcot,  fr. 
Lat.  persica  —&  peach,  a  nectarine.]  A  kind 
of  cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
nectarines,  Ac.,  with  refined  spirit. 

,  »er-sl-flage  (ge  as  zh),  5.  [Fr.,  from  perai- 
fler  =  to  quiz.]  Banter;  idle  humour  or 
talk ;  a  frivolous  treatment  of  any  subject 
serious  or  otherwise  ;  light  raillery. 

"Beauclerc  could  not  be  drawn  out  either  by 
ChuKhill'n  p?rt(/tuge  or  flattery."  —  Mitt  Sdgeworth; 
Helen,  eh.  xvi. 

per-sl-fleur'  (e  long),  s.  IFr.]  One  who  in- 
dulges in  persiflage  ;  a  banterer,  a  quiz. 

per  sim'-mdn,  per-slm'-on,  s.  [A  Vir- 
ginian Indian  word.] 

Sot. :  Diospyros  virginiana,  a  tree  sixty  feet 
or  more  in  height,  with  ovate,  oblong,  taper- 
pointed,  shining  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  an  orange- coloured  succulent  fruit  an 
Inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  very  astringent 
when  green,  but  eatable  when  bletted.  It 
grows  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union.  The  fruit  is  brewed  into  beer,  and 
yields  au  ardeut  spirit  on  distillation.  [Dios- 

PVR03.] 

v»cr  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  flcprls  (Persis)  =  Persian  (f)."] 
A  kind  of  colouring  matter  prepared  from 
lichens,  the  mass  being  of  a  drier  character 
than  archil.  (Simmonas.) 

1  per'-sism,  «.  [Eng.  Persia);  -itm]  A  Per- 
sian idiom. 

per  -  slst',    v.i.      [Fr.    persteter,    from    Lat. 

Srsisto  =  to  continue,  to  persist:  per  = 
rough,  and  sisto  =  to  make  to  stand  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  persistir;  Ital.  persistere.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  continue  steadfast,  firm,  and  constant 
In  the  carrying  out  or  pursuit  of  any  design, 
business,  or  course  commenced  or  under- 
taken ;  to  persevere ;  to  continue  steadfast 
and  determined  in  the  lace  of  opposition  or 
hindrance. 

"They  obstinately  jwrtUtrd  In  their  former  con- 
«it."—  TUlotton:  Sermoru,  vol.  iii.,  sen  19L 

*2.  To  remain  ;  to  be  obstinate  in  continu- 
ing a  state  or  condition. 

"  But  they  persitttd  deaf,  and  would  not  se«m 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonittet,  349. 

t  II.  Physics  (Of  an  effect):  To  continue  to 
operate  after  the  cause  producing  it  has 
ceased.  [PERSISTENCE,  II.] 

per-Blsf  ~f&$e,  per-sist'-en-c&  «.    [Fr. 

persistance.]  ^ 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persistent ; 
perseverance  in  a  design,  business,  or  course 
undertaken.  (Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  inde- 
liberate  commissions  of  many  Bins,  than  with  an 
allowed  pertittence  la  any  one."—  Government  qf  the 
Tongue. 

*  2.  Obstinacy,  obduracy,  contumacy. 

"Thou  think' Kt  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  at 
thou  and  FalstatT,  for  obduracy  and  pertittencv."— 
ehaketp:  2  Henry  IV,,  ML  2. 

IL  Physics :  The  continuance  of  an  effect 
When  the  cause  which  originated  it  ceases  to 
act ;  as,  the  persistence  of  the  motion  of  an 
object  after  the  moving  force  is  withdrawn  ; 
the  persistence  of  light  on  the  retina  after  the 
luminous  body  is  withdrawn. 

per-ftlsf -ent,  a.  [Lat  persistens,  pr.  par.  of 
persisto  =  to  persist  (q.v.);  Fr.  persistant ; 
Ital.  persistente.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Persisting,  inclined  to  per- 
•Ut,  persevering,  firm. 

"These  hnve,  with  perxittent  malignity,  promul- 
fated  falsehood."—  C.  ff.  Scott:  The  tlaltic,  ch.  xvih. 

IL  Bo*. :  Not  falling  off,  but  remaining 
green  until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly 
matured.  Used  specially  of  the  leaves  of 
evergreen  plants,  and  of  calyces  which  remain 
after  the  corolla  has  fallen. 

*  persistent-fever,  s. 

PathcL  :  A  regular  intermittent  fever,  {.«., 
one  in  which  the  paroxysms  return  at  regular 
Intervals. 

per-sist-ent  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  persistent;  Jy.} 
In  *  persistent  manner;  perseveringly,  con- 
stantly. 

"Tim  North  txeraigtrntfy  violating  the  compact." — 
President  f.  Pierc* .  Message  to  Congrett,  Dec.  2,  18H. 

-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PERSIST.] 


persicot-personality 

per  sist'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  persisting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  persisting  manner ;  persistently,  per- 
se veringly. 

*  per  elst'-ive,  o.    [Eng.  persist ;  -ive,}    Per- 
sisting,   persistent,    persevering ;   steady    in 
pursuit. 

"  To  find  perrittive  constancy  In  men." 

Hhakesp. :  TroUut  A  Crettida,  L  S. 

*  pey-solve,    v.t,      [Lat  persolvo.]     To  pay 
completely  or  thoroughly  ;  to  pay  in  full. 

"To  be  pertained  A  paied  within  the  toure  of 
London,  by  the  space  of  Ix.  yeares."— Ball :  Henry  1  v. 
(an.  U). 

per  son,  *  per-soon,  *  per  sone,  *  per- 

sun,  s.    [Fr.  personne  —  a  person,  from  Lat 
persona  =  a  mask,  espec.  one  worn  by  play- 
actors :  per  =  through,  and  sono  =  to  sound  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  persona.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  That  part  in  life  which  one  plays. 

*"  No  man  can  long  put  on  person  and  act  a  part  but 
his  evil  manners  will  peep  through  the  corners  of  Ills 
white  robe."— Jeremy  Taylor;  Applet  of  Sodom, 

IT  Archbishop  Trench  points  out  that  when 
this  old  sense  of  the  word  is  remembered, 
greatly  increased  force  is  given  to  the  state- 
ment that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
The  signification  is  that  God  cares  not  what 
part  in  life  a  person  plays — in  other  words, 
what  office  he  fills— but  how  he  plays  it. 
{Select  Glossary.) 

t  2.  A  human  being  represented  in  fiction 
or  on  the  stage  ;  a  character. 

**  These  tables  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  person 
of  Crasaus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than  all 
the  books  of  the  philosophers."— Baker :  On  Learning. 

*  3.   External  appearance ;  bodily  form  or 
appearance. 

*  "  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  perton." 

Shaketp. :  ffamlet,  1 1. 

4.  Human  frame ;  body :  as,  cleanly  In 
person. 

it.  A  human  being ;  a  being  possessed  of 
personality ;  a  man,  woman,  or  child ;  a 
human  creature. 

*'  A  fair  perton  he  was,  and  fortunate." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  10.SW. 

6.  A  human  being,  as  distinguished  from 
an  animal,  or  inanimate  object. 

7.  An  individual ;  one  ;  a  man. 

"This  waa  then  the  church  which  was  dally  In- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  other  perwnt  received  Into 
It," — Pearton :  On  the  Creed. 

8.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  the  three 
beings  of  the  Godhead. 

"The  whole  three  pertont  are  co-eternal  together, 
and  co-equal."— Athanatian  Creed. 

*  9.  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish. 

IL  Gram,. :  One  of  the  three  relations  per- 
taiuing  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  thence  also 
to  a  verb  of  which  either  may  stand  as  the 
subject,  as  in  the  first  person  the  noun  repre- 
sents the  speaker,  the  second  that  which  is 
spoken  to,  and  the  third  that  which  is  spoken  of. 

U  (1)  Artificial  person : 
Law :  A  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(2)  In  person :  By  one's  self ;  with  bodily 
presence  ;  not  by  deputy  or  representative. 

*  peV-son,  v.t.    [PERSON,  *.]   To  represent  as 
a  person  ;  to  make  to  resemble;  to  image,  to 
personify. 

*  peV-son-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  person ;  -able.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Handsome,  graceful ;  of  good  appearance. 

•*  Wist,  warlike,  pertonable,  courteous,  and  kind." 
&penser:  F.Q.,  IIL  IT.  k 

2.  Fit  to  be  seen. 

"The  kynge,  his  father,  to  visited  with  slckeneste, 
was  not  per»onaole."—Batt:  Henry  VI.,  fa  13. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Able  to  maintain  pleas  in  court. 

2.  Having  capacity  to  take  anything  granted 
or  given. 

per  son-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  person- 
nage.} 

*  1.  A  character  represented. 

*  2.  A  character  assumed. 

"  The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  lore  to  rive  Into 
the  follies  of  such  Benson*  when  disguised  in  a  false 
personage."— A ddl»on:  Chi  Italy. 

3.  An  individual,  a  person ;  espec- a  person 
Of  note  or  distinction. 

"  A  comely  personage  of  stature  tall." 

Spenter,  F.  Q.,  1 1.  x  11.  48. 

*  4.  External  appearance,  figure. 

"Of  what  pertonage,  and  years  Is  he  ?  "—Skabetp.  t 
Twelfth  Night.  L  ft. 
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per'  son  al,    *  per  son  alt    *  per  son- 
ell,  o.  &  3.    [Fr.  persomiel,  from  Lat.  person- 
aiis,  from  persona  —  a  mask,  a  person  ;  Sp. 
personal;  Ital.  personate,} 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  or  persons, 
as  distinct  from  a  thing. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  individual  ;  relat- 
ing to  or  affecting  an  individual;  affecting 
cue's  own  person  ;  affecting  one  individually. 

"  Cause  extreme  pertonal  annoyance."  —  Slacaulns/. 
Jfiit.  Enff..  oil.  ii. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form  ;  pertaining  to  the  body  or  figure;  CJi- 
poreal  :  as,  personal  charms. 

4.  Applied  or  relating  to  the  person,  cha- 
racter,  conduct,    manners,   or  Imbits   of  an 
individual,  generally  used  in  a  disparaging 
sense  :  as,  personal  remarks. 

5.  Using  language  reflecting  on  the  person, 
character,  conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of  an 
individual;  as,  He  is  very  personal  in  his 
remarks. 

6.  Done   in    person;    effected  or  done  by 
one's    self,  not    through  a  representative  or 
medium. 

"  He  brought  them  to  perioneJl  cumuiuiiycacioa."-* 
byrtn  :  Chronicle,  voL  ii.  (an.  1407). 

*  7.  Present  in  person. 

"  When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irtsn  war," 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  I  V.,  i  v.  I. 

8.  Gram.:  Having  the  regular  modifications 
of  the  three  persons  ;  denoting  or  pointing  to 
the  person  ;  as,  a  personal  verb,  a  personal 
pronoun. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Law  :  Any  movable  thing,  living  or  dead  ; 
a  movable. 

If  (1)  Personal  Act  of  Parliament  :  An  act 
confined  to  a  particular  person  or  persons  ;  as 
an  act  authorizing  a  person  to  change  his 
name. 

(2)  Personal  actions  :  [ACTION,  «.,  II.  4.  (d)(i)]. 

personal-bond,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  bond  which  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  and  binds  the 
granter,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors, 
to  repay  the  same  at  a  specified  term,  with  a 
penalty  in  case  of  failure,  and  interest  pu  the 
sum,  while  the  same  remains  unpaid. 

personal  chattels,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Goods  or  movables. 

personal  diligence  or  execution,  «. 

Scots  Law:  A  process  which  consists  of 
arrestment,  poinding,  and  imprisonment 

personal-equation,  s.  The  correction 
of  personal  differences  between  particular 
Individuals  as  to  exactness  in  observations 
with  astronomical  instruments. 

personal-estate,  s.  Personal  property  ; 
personalty. 


personal-Identity,  *.  [IDENTITY, 
personal-pronoun,  5. 

Gram.  :  One  of  the  pronouns  denoting  a 
person  :  as,  /,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they. 

personal-property,  s. 

Law:  Movables;  chattels  ;  things  belonging 
to  the  person,  as  money,  furniture,  &c.,  as 
distinguished  from  real  estate,  in  land  and 
houses.  [REAL.] 

personal-representatives,  x.  pi.  The 

executors  or  administrators  of  a  person  de- 
ceased. 

personal-tithes,  s.  pi.  Tithes  paid  out 
of  such  profits  as  arise  from  personal  labour, 
as  by  trading,  handicraft,  &c, 

personal-verb,  5. 

Gram.  :  A  verb  which  has,  or  may  have,  a 
person  for  its  nominative. 

*  per'-son-al-ism,  *.  [Eng.  personal;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  personal  ;  per- 
sonality. 

"  The  law  of  libel  which  curbs  the  licence  and  per. 
tonalismot  the  press."—  Jennings:  Curiosities  qfCriti- 
citm,  p.  58. 

per-son-&l'-5(-ty,  «.    [Fr.  persmnaUti.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  personal  ; 
direct  application  or  applicability  to  a  person,' 
specif.,  application  or  applicability  of  remains 


bo^ ;  poTit,  low!  ;  cat,  90!!,  chorns,  $hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  -  f . 
-tian  -  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -olous,  -tlous.  -sloua  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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to  the  person,  conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of 

•ome  individual. 

"  There  is  yet  another  topic,  which  he  baa  bean  no 
hs*  studious  tu  avoid,  which  Is  pi-rtonality  ...  he 
does  not  lueau  to  point  at  individual*."— Obttrvtr, 
No.*. 

2.  A  remark  reflecting  on  the  person,  con- 
duct, manners,  or  habits  of  an  individual ; 
personal  remarks. 

"  He  expreeaed  regret  that  p*r*malitit*  had  been 
MMtotMtt1— A00*  Chronicle,  Oct.  3.  ISU. 

3.  That   which    constitutes    individuality; 
that  which  constitutes  an  individual  a  distinct 
person  ;  existence  as  a  thinking  being. 

"These  capacities  eoiistitut*  pertonalitg,  for  they 
Imply  cousciuusu CM  ol  thought."— Faity :  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xxjii. 

4.  Application  limited  to  certain  persons,  or 
classes  of  persona. 

*  6.  Personal  qualities,  or  characteristics. 

"Those  qualities  and  ptrtonalititt  In  Luvelace."— 
Jtickani»o»  :  Clariua,  It  1S8. 

1 6.  A  personage,  a  person. 
"It  adds  to  the  BOUM  of  Cm 


-  —  ---  —  -----      distinctly 
erKiiial  awl  interesting  ptnomalUy."—  OAwrver.  Itec. 

*  7.  Person,  body. 

"The  rest  of  his  ptnonatUf  .  .  .  consisted  of  self- 
evident  cut-off  lordly  clothing."—  Barpsr't  Uoit:Mtf, 
tec.,  1M4,  p.  «. 

II.  Lam:  Personalty  (q.v.). 

H  Personality  of  lawt  :  That  quality  of  a  law 
or  laws  which  concerns  the  condition,  state, 
and  capacity  of  persons,  as  distinguished  from 
the  reality  of  laws  (q.v.). 

•  per  sdn-al-I-za'-tion,  ».     [Eng.  personal- 
ti(e);  -ation.]     The  act  or  state  of  personi- 
fication. 

"  The  pertonalUattcm  probably  beginning,  every- 
where. in  the  tradition  of  some  unusuaUy  ferocious 
foe."—  Spencer:  Prin.  a/  Social.,  I,  260. 

•  per'  son-al-ize,  ».«,    (Eng.  penonal  ;  -ize.} 
To  make  personal. 

"  Llcbtensteln  says  they  pmonalit*  death."— 
tpenctr  .  Prin.  o/  Socurf.,  I  ait. 

per  sin  al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  personal  ;  •?».] 

1.  In  a  personal  manner;    in   one's   own 
person  ;   in  bodily  presence,  not   by   repre- 
sentative or  substitute. 

"  He  beyug  cited  ptrioniffy  came  not  hlmselfe,  bat 
eent  another  for  him.'*  —  Ora/ton  :  Htnry  II.  (an  'jl 

2.  -With  respect  to  an  individual;  particu- 
larly. 

"She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  boose  ol  Lancaster, 
and  tfrtonnUg  to  the  king.—  Bacon  :  Bfnrg  I'll. 

3.  With    regard  to   personal  existence   or 
Individuality. 


"  The  converted  max  Is  pmonaUt  the  same  he  was 
before,  and  U  neither  born  nor  created  anew  In  a 
proper  literal  sense.'  —Ro-jeri. 

4.  As  regards  one's  self:  as,  Formally  I 
have  no  feeling  in  the  matter. 

per'-son-al-ty,  «.    [Eng.  penonal;  -fy.] 

Law:  Personal  property,  as  distinguished 
from  realty  (q.v.). 

^  Action  in  personalty  : 

Law  :  An  action  brought  against  the  right 
person,  or  the  person  against  whom,  in  law, 
it  lies. 

•  per-s6-na'-tse,  «.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  per- 

lonatus,]    [PERSONATE.] 

Bot.:  An  order  in  Linnrcus's  Natural  System. 
He  included  under  it  Figworts,  Sesamuin, 
Justicia,  Bignonia,  Verbena,  Sic.  The  order 
was  adopted,  but  with  narrower  limits,  by 
l>e  Candolle. 

per  son  ate,  v.t.  &  {.  [Lat.  penonatiu,  pa. 
par.  of  persona  =  to  sound  through.]  [PjtB- 
SON,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  L  To  celebrate  loudly. 

"  In  fable,  hymn,  or  son*.  so  ptnonattny 
Their  gods  ridiculous.  Milton  :  P.  a.,  iv.  Ml. 

2.  To  represent  under  a  character. 

3.  To  represent  by  way  of  similitude  ;  to 
I-ersonify,  to  typify. 

"  This  fool  thns  personated  as  a  sea-nymph.*—  Drag. 
ton  :  Polf-Olblm.  s.  1  (Illustl 

4.  To  assume  the  character,  part,  or  appear- 
•nee  of  ;  to  act  the  part  of.    [IT] 

"ThUlad  was  not  to  pertonat*  one,  that  bad  been 
r"/  **  *"  *""  "*"  «™"«-"-*"W--  "en™, 

o.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  represent  or 
waume  falsely  or  hypocritically. 

•  Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatist  In  i 
ssteiaceptlclsm.*—  ilkmilt  .  Sacptii  .S 


•  6.  To  represent  falsely ;  to  pretend,  (With 
a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  tr 
send  over  emissaries,  with  Instructions  to  j/erannat 
themselves  UMUben  of  the  several  sects  auiou^st  us. 


*  7.  To  act,  play,  or  perform. 

"  Beraelf  a  while  she  lays  aside,  ant)  makes 
Beady  to  ptrtoiuite  a  mortal  part."         C'rtuAaw. 

*  8.  To  describe, 

"  He  shall  find  himself  roost  feelingly  P*nonat«i.~— 
Skaketp. :  Twelfth  Might,  ii.  S. 

IL  law:  Falsely  to  represent  one's  self  as 
another  person  entitled  to  a  vote  atanelec 
tion,  and  to  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  as  such 
other  person. 

"Several  voters  hvJ  ptnonatid  other*."— Dally 
Tflejraph,  Nor.  ST.  1884. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  play  or  assume  a  character 
or  part 

per   son  ate,  a.    (Lat  personalia  =.  masked 

persona  =  a  ma.sk.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  MASKED  (q.v.). 

*  per '-son- at -er,  *.    [PERSONATOB,] 

per  son  a'-tlon,  s.    [PERSONATE,  p.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Tlie  act  of  personating  or 
counterfeiting  falsely  the  person  or  character 
of  another. 

"This  beelng  one  of  th«  BtraQgeat  exaumles  of  *  per- 
tonntinn,  thateuer  was  lu  elder  or  later  licit*." — Ba- 
con .  Henry  VII.,  p.  118. 

2.  Law :  The  act  or  crime  of  falsely  repre- 
senting one's  solf  as  another  person  entitled 
to  a  Tote  at  an  election,  or  the  act  of  voting. 
or  attempting  to  vote,  in  the  name  or  character 
of  another. 

"  Pertonation  Is  a  felony  punishable  with  two  yean* 
Imprisonment,  aud  eipfses  tbe  voter  to  be  taken  into 
custody  on  the  sixit  on  the  information  of  one  of  the 
candidate's  penoiuttioii  ageuW — Law  Journal,  Nov. 
19,1*85. 

personation- agent,  ».  A  person  em- 
pluyed  by  a  candidate  at  an  election  to  detect 
cases  of  attempted  personation. 

per  son-at  or,  *  per  -son-at-er,  *.  [Eng. 

peraonat(e) ;  -or,  -er,] 

*  1.  One  who  acts  or  performs. 

"  Comiuoiily  ib*  pergonaton  ot  these  actlona." — Ben 
Jonton  :  J/<it>jut* ;  Hynwuet. 

2.  One  who  assumes  or  counterfeits  the 
person  or  character  of  another. 

*  per  sone,  s.    [PERSON,  «.] 

1.  A  person. 

2.  A  parson. 

*  per  son-e'-I-ty,  s.      [Eng.  jwrw»  ; 
Personality. 

"Tom^ittateon  th«p»r»onrt.yof  God.'— CoiVrW^.. 
in  Vfttutfr. 

*  per  »6n-er,,  «.     [PKBSON.  «.]    A  person,  a 

parson. 

*  per-aon'-I-fi  ant,    a.      [Eng.   personify; 
•ant.]    Personifying.    (Ruskin.) 

per-sdn-I-fl-ea'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  personify; 
c  connective,  and  suff.  -ation,.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  personifying. 

2.  An  embodiment,  an  impersonation. 

"A  choice  awemblage  of  rare  and  splendid  scenery 
and  per  torn fleftfiont."— Knight ;  Piet.  Bin.  Eng.,  U.  873. 

II.  Ilhet. :  A  figure  of  speech,  or  a  species 
of  metaphor  which  consists  in  representing 
inanimate  objects  orabstract  notions  as  endued 
with  life  and  action,  or  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  living  beings ;  prosopopoeia :  as.  Con- 
fusion heard  his  voice  (Miltvri). 

per-son'-l-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  perwm;  -ify;  Fr. 
personnifier;  Sp.  personificar;  Ital.  perscmiji- 
cure,] 

1.  To  regard,  treat,  or  represent  as  a  person  ; 
to  represent  as  a  rational  being  ;  to  represent 
or  treat  as  endued  with  life  and  action,  or  as 
possessing  the  attributes  of  a  living  being. 

2.  To  imjwrsonate ;  to  be  a  personification 
or  embodiment  of. 

*  peV-son-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  person;  -ite.]    To 

personify. 

"  HiltoD  has  prrtonizfd  them  and  put  them  Into  the 
court  of  Chaos. ^—t&ckardton. 

per-s6n-n6l',  s.  [Fr.,  from  personne  =  a  per- 
son (q.v.).]  The  persons  collectively  em- 
ployed in  some  service,  as  the  army,  navy, 
civil  service,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
materiel  or  stores,  outfit,  equipment,  &c. 


per  soo'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  C.  H.  Porsoon, 
author  of  Synopsis  /'lauiarunt,  ttc.J 

Bott ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  Persoonidas 
(q.v.).  Sepals  four,  with  a  stamen  on  the 
middle  of  each  ;  style  filiform  ;  ftuita  one  or 
two-c«'lled  drupe.  There  are  many  8j>r<  jrs, 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  flowers 
of  PerKoonia  macrostaehya  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  impart  to  it  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  mfaht,  in  the  opinion  of  Lindlty, 
perhaps  be  utilized  as  a  dye. 

per  soo  -nl  das,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  ptrsoon&i); 
LaU  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Was.) 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Pruteacece.  section 
Nucamentaceee. 

per  apec'-tive,  a.  A  «.  [Fr.  perspectif,  fern. 
perspective,  from  Lat.  perspective  (ara)  =  (the 
art  of)  thoroughly  inspecting,  from  perspectust 
j>a.  pai .  ofptrspicio  =  to  see  through  or  clearly : 
per=  through,  aud  specio=to  see;  Kp  per- 
spective.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  vision ; 
optic,  optical. 

*  2.  Producing  certain  optical  effects  when 
looked  through ;  pptic, 

"A  fitrtutctivc  Kltuue  whereby  WM  ih«wed  mju.* 
•tnuige  aigliU,  Ac.  —  UaciUugt ;  t'ogaget,  lit.  277. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  perspective. 

B.  As  substantive; 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  telescope  ;  a  glass  for  viewing  objects 
through. 

*'  But  If  It  tend  to  d&ng«r  or  dUhonour 
1  itey  turn  about  the  tiertpective  and  ahow  it 
So  little."  fvnham  :  Sophy.  L  1 

2.  A  representation  of  objects  in  perspective. 

3.  A  view,  a  vista. 

"Tliepenpective  of  life  brightens  upon  nm." — Gotot- 
fmir A :  Potite  Learning,  ch.  -£ 

IL  Art: 

1.  The  science  of  representing  appear- 
ances, and  as  such  is  opposed  to  geometry, 
which  is  the  science  of  representing  facts.  It 
is  founded  upon  such  rules  as  can  \»;  deduced 
from  the  facts  which  are  discovered  by  look- 
ing at  objects  through  asheet  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  medium  placed  upright  between 
the  object  and  the  observer.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  fouiid 
when  objects  are  so  looked  at  that  their  ap- 
parent form  is  very  different  from  their  real 
one,  both  as  regards  shape  and  distinctness. 
The  portion  of  the  subject  which  deals  with 
the  changes  in  form  is  absolutely  scientific ;  it 
is  called  Linear  Perspective.  The  changes 
in  distinctness  are  effected  by  distance  and 
atmosphere,  and  differ  constantly  with  different 
conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  the  science  which  is 
called  Aerial  Perspective,  and  success  in  its 
application  depends  upon  the  individual 
ability  of  the  artist.  The  chief  point  with 
which  Linear  Perspective  has  to  deal  is  the 
apparent  diminution  in  size  of  objects  as  they 
recede  from  the  spectator,  a  fact  which  any 
one  can  test  by  observing  a  long  straight 
stretch  of  railway.  The  cross  sleepers  and  the 
telegraph  poles  diminish  In  apparent  size  to 
the  point  of  invisibility  when  they  are  far  off 
on  the  horizon.  It  is  the  rules  which  govern 
such  changes  as  these  which  are  dealt  with  by 
Linear  Perspective  ;  while  the  fact  that  the 
same  telegraph  poles,  black  and  brown  and 
yellow  when  seen  close,  gradually  put  on  a 
blue  hazy  colour  as  they  become  more  distant 
is  one  of  the  facts  dealt  with  by  Aerial  Per- 
spective. A  practical  knowledge  of  the  science 
is  absolutely  a  necessity  fora  successful  artist. 
2.  A  kind  of  painting  designed  expressly  to 
deceive  the  sight  by  representing  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  alley,  a  building,  a  landscape, 
or  the  like. 

H  (1)  Isometric  perspective :  [IsoMETRicJ. 

(2)  Oblique  (nr  angular)  perspective :   Where 
the  plane  of  the  picture  ia  supposed  to  be  at 
an  angle  to  the  side  of  the  principal  object  in 
the  picture,  as,  for  instance,  a  building. 

(3)  Parallel  perspective :  Where  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  picture. 

(4)  Perspective   plane :    The   surface    upon 
which  the  objects  are  delineated,  or  the  pic- 
ture drawn.      It  is  supposed  to   be  placed 
vertically  between  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
t.nd  the  object.     Also  termed  the  plane  of 
projection,  or  the  plane  of  the  picture 


tete,  ffit,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$t, 
or  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw*. 
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perspective-glass,  «.    A  telescope. 

perspective  instrument,  9.     A   me- 

chanicalcontri  vauce  to  assiat  persons  in  draw- 
ing iu  perspective. 

•  per-spec'-tive-lSr,  adv.    [Eng.  perspective  ; 
'  -ly.] 

1.  As  through  a  perspective,  or  some  optical 
arrangement. 

"  Yes  my  lord,  you  see  them  pertpecttveljf."^ 
OaOtetp.  ;  Henry  f..  V.  3. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

per-spec'-to-graph,  s.  [Eng.  perspective)  ; 
a  connect.,  anil  sutl'.  -graph.]  An  instrument 
for  the  mechanical  drawing  of  objects  in  per- 
spective. The  object  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  which  is  applied  to  a  small  hole.  A  mov- 
able hinged  bar  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  a 
point  between  the  eye  and  a  certain  part  of 
the  object.  The  bar  is  then  folded  down  and 
the  mark  transferred  to  the  paper.  A  series 
of  such  marks  affords  data  for  the  drawing  of 
the  object. 

per-spee-tog'-ra-phy,  t.  [PEBSPECTO- 
OKAPH.]  The  science  or  theory  of  perspec- 
tive ;  the  art  of  delineating  objects  according 
to  the  rales  of  perspective. 

•  per'-splc-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  perspicaMUs,  from 
persiiicio  =  to    see    through,  to  see  clearly.] 
Discernible,  visible. 

"  The  sea  ...  without  any  pcrspicabte  motion."— 
Sir  J.  Herbert:  Transit,  p.  188. 

per  -spi-ca'-  Clous,     a.      [Lat    perspicax, 
genit.    perspicacis,    from   perspicio  =  to   see 
through,  to  see  clearly.] 
1.  Quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 
8.  Quick  or  sharp  of  discernment  ;  acute. 

can  be  p. 
:  Vermont, 

•per-sp.-ea'-clous-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  per- 
spicacious; -ly.]  In  a  perspicacious  manner  ; 
with  quick  sight  or  discernment. 

•  per-spi-oa'-clous-ness,   ».      [Eng.   per- 
spicacious; *uss.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  perspicacious  ;   acuteness  of  sight  or 
discernment  ;  perspicacity. 

|Kir-spI-ca9'-a-t&  «.  [Fr.  perspicaciti,  from 
Lat.  perspicacitatem,  accus.  of  persptcacitas, 
from  perspicax,  genit.  verspicacis  =  sharp- 
sighted,  perspicacious  (q.v.);  Sp.  perspica- 
cuiad  ;  Ital.  perspicacitd.] 

1.  Sharpness  or  acuteness  of  sight  ;  quick- 
ness of  sight. 

••  Nor  cau  there  anything  escape  the  penptcacttjr  of 
those  eyes  which  were  before  U|kL  .xaWNM  :  fulmar 
Srrtiurt,  bk.  L.  ch.  it 

2.  Acuteness  or  quickness  of  discernment  ; 
sagacity,  penetration. 

eV-spI-ca^,  *.  [Lat.  perspicax  =  per- 
epicacious  (q.v.).]  Perspicacity,  sagacity, 
acuteness. 

"  It  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  the  periptcacy  of 
that  animaL"—  Brown*:  fullar  JlmmrM.  bk.  »il.,ch. 
xvilL 

•per-splo'-l-ence  (o  as  sh),  ».  [Lat.  per- 
tpicievlia,  from  perspiclens,  pr.  par.  of  per- 
tpicio.]  [PERSPECTIVE]  The  act  of  looking 
sharply  or  closely. 

•  per'-spl-fll,  *  pey-spI^Hl,  ».     [Low. 

Lat.  perspicillum,  from  Lat.  perspicio  =  to  see 
through.]  A  glass  through  which  things  are 
viewed  ;  an  optical  glass  ;  a  telescope. 

•*  Sir.  'tis  a  partpicil.  the  beet  under  heaven. 
With  this  I'll  read  a  leaf  ot  that  small  Iliad 
That  iu  a  walnut-shell  was  desked.  as  plainly 
Twelve  long  miles  otr,  as  you  see  Paul's  from  Hish. 
gate."  Albumatar,  i.  a. 


. 

M  It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeHug,  as  it  can  be  per. 
tplcacioui  and  quick  in  seeing."—  .Sou**:  Vermont, 
vol.  1L,  nr.  IX 


u'-i-ty,  s.  IFr.  perspicuiti,  from 
Lat.  perspicuitatem,  accus.  ofperspicuitas,  from 
perspicuus  =  perspicuous  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  perspi- 
tmidud;  ItaL  perspicuita.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trans' 
parent  or  translucent  ;  transparency,  dia- 
phaneity. 

"  As  for  diaphaneity  and  pertptcittty,  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminently  ."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Clearness  to  mental  vision  ;  freedom  from 
obscurity  or  ambiguity  ;  easiness  to  be  under- 
stood ;  plainness  of  language  ;  lucidity. 

"The  jifrtnimity  and  liveliness  of  his  style  have 
been  praised  hy  Prior  and  Addison."—  Macnulay  . 
But.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Sharpness  or  acnteness  of  discernment  ; 
sagacity,  perspicacity. 


per-Spfc'-U-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  perspicuus  —  trans- 
parent, clear,  from  perspicio  =  to  see  through  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  perspicuo.}  [PERSPECTIVE.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  seen  through  ;  trans- 
parent, diaphanous ;  not  opaque. 

'*  From  .Micred  truth's  ptrspicumu  gate.* 

Beaumont :  Botworth  Field. 

2.  Clear  to  the  mental  vision  ;  easily  under- 
stood ;   free   from   obscurity  or  ambiguity  ; 
lucid,  plain. 

3.  Using  plain  or  lucid  language ;  not  ob- 
scure or  ambiguous. 

"  The  ftrtlBt,  to  give  vivid  perception.,,  taunt  he 
perspicuous  and  concise."— Boldtwith :  Polite  Leant' 
ing,  ch.  vii. 

per-splc -lj-ous-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  perspicuous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  perspicuous  manner;  clearly, 
plainly,  lucidly ;  without  obscurity  or  am- 
biguity ;  in  a  manner  easy  to  be  understood. 

per-  spic'-ij-oiis  -ness,  s.  [En?,  perspicuous ; 
-nes$.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
spicuous ;  perspicuity. 

*per-spir-a-bll'-l-t^,  ».  [Eng.  perspire), 
and  ability.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
perspirable. 

*per-Sp'ir'-a-l>le,  a.  [Fr.,  from  perspirer  = 
to  perspire  "(q.v.) ;  Sp.  perspirable;  ItaL  per- 
tpirabile.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  perspired,  or  emitted 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

"Tlie  vni.los  is  a  general  Investment,  containing 
t».e  snduruiis  or  tbiii  Bcrosity  pertpirnble.  through  the 
•kill."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erruurs.  hk.  v.,  ch.  xxL 

2.  Perspiring,  emitting  perspiration. 

"Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  pal  mi  of  the  hands  or 
aolee  ol  the  feet,  which  are  parU  more  pertpiraMc."— 
Bacon, 

*  per'-spl  rate,  v. t.  [Lat.  perspiratus,  pa.  par. 
of  perspiro  =  to  perspire  (q.v.).J  To  perspire. 

"I  pcripirat*  from  head  to  heel." 

Thackeray  ;  Carmen  Lilliense. 

per-spX-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  per- 
spirationem,  ace.  of  perspiratio,  from  per- 
spiratus, pa.  par.  of  perspiro  =  to  perspire 
(q.v.);  Ital.  pcrspirazione.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  out ;  the  act  of 
emitting  breath. 

"Our  spirits  leisurely  pass  away  by  insensible 
fMrtpiration."~Mvrt:  /tmmort  of  (A*  Soul,  bk.  iii., 
eh.  i  v. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  perspiring.    [II.] 

"  [It]  very  soon  throw*  the  iwrsoa  expooed  to  lit 
actlou  into  a  violent  ptrtpirativn." — Euttac«;  Itmly, 
vol.  IL.  ch.  xl. 

3.  That  which  Is  perspired  or  emitted  by 
the  pores  of  the  skin, 

H  Physiology: 

1.  Unman :  Watery  matter  "  breathed  out," 
or  made  to  expire  from  the  system  by  means 
of  the  pores  In  the  skin.     It  Is  more  copious 
than  the  matter  sent  forth  from  the  lungs  by 
respiration,  averaging  eleven  grains  per  minute 
afjuinst  seven  from  the  lungs.    The  quantity 
varies  greatly,  and  is  affected  by  the  amount 
of   heat  or  dryness  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
the  fluid  drunk,  by  the  exercise  taken,  by 
the  relative  activity  of  the  kidneys,  by  medi- 
cine, &c.    The  relative  proportions  of  sensi- 
ble and  insensible  perspiration  also  vary ;  and 
sometimes,  when,  seeing  drops  on  our  skin, 
we  believe  that  we  are  perspiring  copiously, 
the  increase  Is  chiefly  in  the  sensible  kind,  not 
in  the  total  amount.    Less  than  two  per  cent. 
of  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  watery 
vapour.    The  chief  ingredients  are :  sodium 
chloride,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  perhaps 
propionic,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acids ;  neutral 
fats,   cholesterine,  nitrogen,  &c.      In   acute 
Bright's  disease  urea  is  also  present,  and  im- 
parts a  urinous  odour  to  the  vapour  passing 
off  from  the  system.     Besides  keeping  the 
skin  iu  a  healthy,  moist  condition,  and  act- 
ing as  a  refrigerator,  perspiration  takes  its 
share  in  carrying  off  superfluous  or  noxious 
matter  from  the  system.    If  stopped,  morbid 
consequences   are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
ensue. 

2.  Compar. :  The  horse  perspires  freely  all 
over  the  body ;  the  pig  does  so  on  the  snout ; 
the  cat  chiefly  on  the  sole  of  the  feet ;  the 
dog  from  the  same  part,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.    Rabbits,  and  the  Bodentia  generally, 
appear  not  to  sweat  at  all.    (Foster:  Physiol.) 

3.  regetable :  Used  also  of  the  transudation 
of  water  through  pores  of  plants.     According 
to  Hales,  the  perspiration  of  plants  is  pro- 
portionately seventeen  times  as  copious  as 
that  of  animals. 


*  per-spir'-a-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  perspiratus,  pa, 

par.   of  perspiro  =  to  perspire  (q.v.).]     Per- 
forming the  act  of  perspiration ;  perspiratory. 

per-spir'-a-tor-jf,  a.  [Lat  perspiratua,  pa. 
par.  of  perspiro  =  to  perspire  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  perspiration;  employed  in  perspira- 
tion ;  causing  perspiration  ;  perspirative. 

"  The  air  that  gets  through  the  perspiratory  ducU 
iuto  the  blood."— CAeyne :  E e*ilt A  4  Long  Life,  S  6. 

perspiratory-glands.  ».  pi    (SWEAT 

GLANDS.] 

per-spire',  v.l.  &  t.  [Lat.  perspiro  =  u 
breathe  or  respire  all  over  :  per  =  completely, 
and  spiro  =  to  breathe.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

•1.  To  breathe  or  blow  gently  through. 

"  What  gentle  winds  per.pire  I  * 

tterrick:  6ctptrtdtt.  p.  440. 

2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted  through  the 
cuticular  pores. 

"A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale, 
because  some  pounds  have  pergpired."— Brown*. 
Vulgar  Brreuri,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viL 

3.  To  evacuate  the  fluids  of  the  body  through 
the  cuticular  pores ;  to  sweat :  as,  He  per- 
pires  freely. 

B.  Trans  :  To  emit  or  evacuate  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin ;  to  excrete  through  pores. 

"Firs  .  .  .  ptrtpirt a. fine  balsam  of  turpentine."-* 
SmMett. 

per-spir-o^'-Mc,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps from  pref.  per-;  Mod.  Lat.  spiraea); 
Eng.  (hydr)o(x)yl,  and  suff.  -«!.]  (See compound.) 

pcrsplroy lie-acid,  s.  [SALICYLIC-ACID.  ] 

"  per -Stand',  «.«.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  stand.] 
To  understand. 

"Say  what  is  your  will,  that  I  may  perttand."— 
feete  :  Clyomon  &  Clamydei.  L  L 

*  per-strep'-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  perstrepero  = 
to  make  a  great  noise  :  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
strepo  =  to  make  a  noise.]  Noisy,  obstreperous. 

"  You  are  too  perstrtperout,  sauce-box."— FonL 

"  per-Strio'-tlve,  o.  [Lat.  perstHctus,  pa. 
par.  of  perstringo  =  to  perstringe  (q.v.).] 
Compressing,  binding. 

"They  make  no  perttrtctlv*  or  Invective  strokt, 
against  it"— Gavdm:  Tears  c/fAe  Church,  p.  183. 

"per-Stringe',  v.t.  [Lat.  perstrintt  =  to 
uind,  to  graze,  or  touch  upon.] 

1.  To  graze  ;  to  touch  lightly. 

2.  To  touch  upon  ;  to  criticise, 

"  Judiciously  both  observed  and  perttringed,  by  the 
learned  ftttthor."--CudwortA:  Intellectual  Setter*, 
P.  144. 

•per  suad'-a-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Eng.  pcr- 
iiuulup);  -able.]  Possible  to  be  persuaded. 

*  per-  suad'-a  ble-ness  (u  as  w),  s.    [En •/. 

persuadable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  persuadable  ;  a  compliant  disposition. 

"Showing  her  pertuadableneu."  —  Jfili  Austin: 
Mantfeld  Park,  ch.  rx  viii. 

*  per-suad'-a-bljr  (n  as  w),  adv.    [Eng.  per- 
titadab(te);  -ly.]    In  a   persuadable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  persuaded. 

per-suade'  (u  as  w).  *  per-swade,  «.fc  &  i. 

[Fr.  persuader,  from  Lat.  persiiadeo  •=  to  advise 
thoroughly,  to  persuade :  per  =  thoroughly, 
and  suudco  —  to  recommend;  Sp.  persttudir; 
Ital.  persuadere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  I.  Of  thing  t: 

L  To  commend  (as  an  opinion  or  statement) 
to  reception ;  to  urge  as  true  ;  to  accredit. 

"Disputing  and  pertuading  the  things  concerning 
the  Kingdom  of  God."— jtctl  xix.  8. 

2.  To  commend  (as  an  action,  line  of  con- 
duct, Arc.)  to  adoption ;  to  recommend,  to  ad- 
vise, to  advocate. 

•'Letters  are  but  feeble  instrument*  to  per-uo"V 
so  great  a  thing." — Newman  :  Church  of  Our  Father*. 
104. 

3.  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to  or  the 
dative  of  the  person  advised. 

"That  it  should  be  certwioVdyonr  majesty,  that  wu 
have  not  that  car*  that  beseemetb," — aurnet :  Bi*t 
Reform  (ed.  1865J,  v.  S77. 

IL  Of  persons: 

1.  To  move  or  Influence  by  appeals  to  one's 
feelings  or  imagination  ;  to  influence  by  argu- 
ment, advice,  entreaty,  or  expostulation.  (The 
idea  of  success,  complete  or  partial,  is  im- 
plied.) 

"  Reasoning  with  Mm,  or  pertuadinff  him.  «r  en. 
treating  him?1— JfiH.  Liberlf,  p.  6. 


boll,  bo^ :  poftt,  Jo^rl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -  sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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2.  To  induce ;  to  gain  over  (to  an  action  or 
line  of  conduct). 

•*  Mr.  Tryon  might  be  fiertuaded  to  lodge  with  you." 
— 0.  Eliot:  Clerical  Life.  p.  239. 

8.  With  from  or  against:  To  dissuade. 

"  Pertuade  film  /•">"»  any  further  act." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  VI,,  T.  S. 

4.  With  into:  To  gain  over  to  an  act  or 

course. 

"  To  perruddf  the  lady  into  a  private  marriage.'* — 
ffitt.  Sir  W.  Harrington,  i.  131. 

5.  With  out  of:  To  win  over  from  an  opinion 
or  belief. 

"  We  could  pertuadu  her  out  o/  these  notion*."— id  d* 
fullei-ton  :  Allen  Middleton,  oh.  zL 

6.  To  advise,  to  plead  with. 

"Sir   Hugh,  pertuade  me  not,"— ShaJtetp. :  Merry 
Wivet  of  Windsor,  i.  L 

7.  Elliptically;  go,   come,    &c.   being    sup- 
pressed :  To  draw,  to  entice. 

"  Penuaditiff  my  client*  away  from  me."— G.  Eliot ; 
Clerical  Life.  p.  239. 

8.  liejlexive  or  passive :  To  feel  assured ;  to 
believe  firmly ;  to  be  convinced. 

"  She  U  pertuoded  I  will  marry  her." 

Shatotp.;  Othello.  IT.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  persuasion ;  to  reason  or  plead  In 
favour  of  anything. 

"  Well  she  can  pertuade," 
KhaJcetp.  ;  Sietuurefor  .Venture,  T.  L 

*  5  U  was  formerly  followed  by  with. 

*  Twenty  merchants  .  .  .  have  all  pertuaded  with 
him.          Ma***A  •  Merchant  of  t'tnice,  UL  f. 

*  2.  To  prevail ;  to  have  influence  or  weight. 

"  This  style  most  prnuadet  with  them."— Letter  in 
ButfHvrth,  UitL  COM.,  t  10. 

•  p£r  suade'  (u as  w), «.  [PERSUADE,  r. )  An 
appeal  to  the  feelings  or  interests ;  a  per- 
suasion or  persuading. 

SoUman  *  Perteda,  IT. 


per  suad  -cd  (u  as  w),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pro* 

St'ADE,     V.] 

*  per-suad  -<5d-l^  (a  as  w),  adv.  [Eng. 
persuaded;  -ly.]  In  a  persuaded  manner; 
assuredly. 

'*  He's  our  own,  surely,  nay  moat  pertuadedly,~~- 
Ford,  (Antmml.tlt.) 

per  suad'-ed-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng. 
persuaded;  -ness.}  The  state  of  being  per- 
suaded ;  a  feeling  of  certainty. 

"  From  a  pertwadednen  that  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  happiness." — R.  Boyle :  Seraphic  Lave,  8. 

A>cr  suad'-er  (a  as  w),  t.    [Eng.  persuad(e); 
•er.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  persuades. 

"  Hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuader*,  tjuicken'd  at  the  scent. " 

MUton :  P.  L..  is.  MT. 

2.  (PL):  A  slang  term  for  spurs  or  pistols. 
•"All  right,*  replied  Toby.     'The  p«riuad«r«i'"— 
Dickent :  Oliver  Twist,  cli.  xxii. 

r  per  suase'  (u  as  w),  s.  [Lat  persuasus,  pa. 
par.  of  persuadeo  =  to  persuade(q.v.).]  A  per- 
suading, a  persuasion. 

"What  say  you  unto  my  pertua*ef—Tw>  Angry 
Women,  In  Duddey,  vii.  376. 

•per-sua-sl-bfl'-l-tjf'  (u  as  w),  *.  [Eng.  per- 
suasible ;  -ity.]  Capability  of  being  persuaded  ; 
persuasi  bleness. 

"  Prrtuatibility,  or  the  act  of  being  persuaded  U  a 
work  of  in cu  8  own. "—U<tl!yv>ell :  Xaoittj  o/Hoult,  p.  89. 

*per-Buas'-i-ble  (uasw),a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

persuasibUis,  from  persuasus,  pa.  par.  of  per- 

tuadto-=.  to  persuade  (q.v.);  lta.1.  persuasibile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being    persuaded;   open  to 

persuasion  or  reasoning. 

**  It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  Interest  In  that 
Obedience,  makes  us  tractible  and  perruatible."— 
Government  <jf  the  Tongue. 

*2.  To    be    commended    for    acceptance; 

credible,  plausible. 

"  The  latter  opinion  Is  In  Itself  perntatilfe.'— 
Jackion  :  On  the  Creed.  Ix.  36. 

*3.  Capable  of  persuading;  having  power 
to  persuade ;  persuasive. 

"  Pertuatible  reasons  of  man's  wit," — Bale :  Workt, 
p.  890. 

per  suas'-i-ble-ness  (u  as  w),  0.  [Eng. 
persuasible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  persuasible ;  persuasi bil ity. 

tr-suas'-I-bl^  (u  as  w),  *  per-swaa'-i- 

ux  ~j..*    [Eng  persuasikle) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Persuasively. 

"Thin  man  did  not  speake  ruder  reformation  at 
many  there  did,  but  .  .  .  eamesttie  and  pfrswatiblie, 
as  ever  I  heart]  anie."— Fox :  Martyr*  (an.  1555). 

J.  So  as  to  be  open  to  persuasion. 


per  sua  sion(u;;  w),  *  per  swa  sion,*. 
[Fr.  persuasion,  from  Lat.  persuasionem,  ace. 
of  persuasio  =  a  persuading,  from  persuasus, 
pa.  par.  of  persuaideo  =  to  persuade  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
persuasion;  Ital.  persuasione.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading ;  the  act  of  In- 
fluencing or  pleading  with  any  one  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  feelings  or  imagination,  or  by 
reasoning  or  arguments  ;  advice. 

"Ouercouien  by  the  Importune  wicked  pertuationi 
of  these  peruene  counsellera."— Jove :  Xxpoticion  of 
Daniel,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  The  power  or  quality  of  persuading ; 
persuasi  bleness. 

"la  't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  can   lack 
prrtuation  t "     Ohakeep. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  *. 

"3.  The  inducement  presented  for  a  belief 
or  course  of  action  ;  a  persuasive. 

"  A  sufficient  pertwuion  to  all  that  the  prince  was 
murdered."— ffitt.  of  Paritmut,  L  42. 

4*  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persuaded. 

"  Couvictlou  denotes  the  beginning,  and  pertuation 
the  continuance  of  assent." — Tucker:  Light  of  Nature, 
Lias. 

5.  That  of  which  one  Is  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced ;  a  settled  or  firm  belief  or  conviction. 

"  My  firm  pfrtuation  is,  at  least  sometimes. 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his 

crimes."  Cowper  ;  Hope,  Mi. 

ft  A  creed  or  belief;  a  party  belonging  or 
adhering  to  ft  certain  creed  or  system  of 
opinions. 

"  He  was  of  the  Hebrew  pertuation," — A.  Trollope: 
Orien  Farm,  oh.  xiii. 

per-sua  sive  (u  as  w),  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  persuasif, 
fern,  jxrsmuiive,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  persuasivus, 
from  pfrsuasus,  pa.  par.  of  persuadeo  =  to  per- 
suade (*,.v.)  ;  Ital,  &.  8p.  persuasive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  persuade ;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  persuading ;  having  in- 
fluence on  the  passions  ;  winning. 

"  And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  t*r*uaj*M  gold." 

Pope:  Burner;  Iliad  vL  63. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  employed  to  per- 
suade ;  that  which   persuades  or  influences 
the  feelings,  mind,  or  passions. 

"  Deduce  a  strong  pertuati™  to  carry  us  along."— 
Warnutry  :  Blind  Uuide  forta***,  p.  tf. 

per  aua  sive  ly  (a  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  per- 
suasive; -ly.]  In  a  persuasive  manner;  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  persuade  ;  convincingly. 

"  The  serpent  wise  .  .  .  with  me 
Pertuatiftly  h;tth  so  prevail'd  that  I 
Have  also  tasted."  MUton:  />.  L.,  IJL  I7X 

per- sua'  sive -ness  (u  as  w),  a,  [Eng.  per- 
suasive ;  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
persuasive ;  power  to  persuade  or  influence 
the  mind  by  arguments,  entreaty,  &<•. 

**The pcrtuativenest  of  his  flattery ."—FulUr:  Chttrck 
BitL,  iii.  1L 

*  per-«ua'-s6r-jf  (u  as  w),  a,    [Low  Lat. 

persuasorius,  from  Lat.  persuasus,  pa.  par.  of 
persuadeo  =  to  persuade  (q.v-XJ  Having 
power  to  persuade ;  persuasive. 

"Neither  U  this  pertuatory." — Brown*:  Fulmar 
Jfrroun,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  T. 

*per-sue',  *.    [PUBSOIT.]    A  track. 

"  By  the  great  pertue  which  she  there  percea/d.* 
Spenter;  F.  tj.,  HI.  T.  28. 

per-sul'-phide,  «.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
sulphide  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  (PL):  Bodies  having  the  composition 
of  carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
either  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  sulphur, 
e.g.,  die  thy  lie- trithiocar  bonate  ^(CaHs^CS^ 

per-BTil-pll6-9y-an'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and 
Eiig.  mdphocyanic.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphocyanic  acid. 

persulphocyanlc  -acid,  s. 

Chen. :  C2H2N2S3  =  Cy2H2Sg.  An  acid  dis- 
covered by  Wbhler  in  1821,  and  prepared  by 
mixing  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  persulpho- 
cyanates  are  very  unstable,  being  gradually 
changed  into  the  sulphocyanates. 


p€>r-sul-pho-$y-an'-$-&en,  s.    [Pref.  ptr-t 

and  Eng.  sulphocyanogen,] 

Chem. ;  C3N3HS3  =  Cy8HS3.  Cyanogen 
sulphide.  An  orange-yellow  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  boiling  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  aqueous  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate. It  Is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  dissolves  In  strong  sulphuric 


acid,  from  which  it  Is  precipitated,  unchanged, 
by  water.  When  heated  it  gives  off  sulphide 
of  carbon  and  free  sulphur,  leaving  a  residue 
of  hydromellone. 

*  per-sul-ta'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  pcrsultatus,  pa. 

par.  of  persulto  =  to  leap  through :  per  = 
through,  and  salto  =  to  leap.] 

Mtd. :  Exudation,  as  of  blood  In  the  form  of 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  sweating  of 
blood. 

•per-sway',  v.t.  [Prob.  formed  In  imitatk>» 
of  assuage  (q.v.).]  To  soften,  to  mitigate,  to 
allay,  to  assuage. 

pert,  *  peart,  *perte.  a.  &  a.  [Apparently 
two  words  appear  under  this  ferm  :  one  = 
Fr.  apert  fLat.  apertus)  =  open,  evident ;  the 
other  =  Wei.  pert  =  smart,  spruce,  pert ;  pere 
—  trim,  pcrcu  =  to  trim,  to  smarten.]  [PERk.o.] 
A.  As  adjective  ; 

*  1.  (From  Pr.  apert>;  Open  evident,  plain. 

"  Or  prive  orp^rt  If  anvbene." 

Spenter:  Shepherdt  Calender,  Sept, 

«2.  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  alert. 

"  Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth," 

Shttketp. ;  Midsummer  flight' t  Dream,  L  L 

I  Peart  is  still  in  use  In  many  parts  of  Eng* 
land  —  lively,  brisk  ;  applied  both  to  persons 
and  things.  Cider,  when  bright  and  sparkling, 
is  said  to  be  peart. 

3.  Saucy,  forward,  bold,  Impudent. 

"  Soon  we  your  wish  f  ulflll'd  tn  either  child. 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild.* 
Courper  :  Tirocinium,  Mfc 

*  4.  Of  good  appearance. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  saucy,  pert,  or  forward 
person* 

•pert,  r.i.  [PERT,  a.]  To  behave  with  pert- 
ness  or  sauciness  ;  to  be  saucy  or  pert. 

"Hagar  perfect  against  Sarah,  and  lifted  benelftiff 
agaiiut  her  superiors."— Bishop  Oauden. 

per-tain',  *  par-tone,  *  per  toln,  *  per- 
teyne,  v.i,  [O.  Fr.  partenir=to  pertain, 
from  Lat.  pertineo :  per  =  thoroughly,  ana 
teneo  =  to  hold  ;  ItaL  pertenere  ;  &p.pertentcer; 
Port,  pertencer.] 

1.  To  belong;  to  be  the  property,  right, 
privilege,  or  appurtenance  of;   to  appertain. 
(Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"  Honours  thatperfain  unto  the  crown  of  France," 
Shaketp,  :  Btnrjf  r.,  T.  4 

2.  To  be  the  duty  of. 

3.  To  have  relation  to;  to  relate  to;  to 
have  bearing  on  or  reference  to ;  to  refer. 

"  It  Imports  this  general  notion  of  pertaining  to  Of 
Mug  affected  with,*'—  WiUanM :  Ktal  Character,  pi. 

iii.,  ch.  L 

*  pcrte-liche,  adv.    [PERTLT.] 

*  per-tcr-c-bra'    tlon,  *.     [Lat.  per  * 

through,  and  fere&ralio  =  a  boring;  terebro  = 
to  bore.]  The  act  of  boring  through. 

perth'-lte,  «.  [Named  after  Perth,  Canada, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Orthoclase 
(q.v.),  with  an  aventurine  play  of  colour 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  innumerable  minute 
crystalline  scales  of  Gothite  (q.v.).  It  Is  in- 
terlaminated  with  grayish-white  Albite. 

per-tin-a'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  pertinax  (genii 
pertinads)  =  very  tenacious :  per  =  thoroughly, 
and  tenax  =  tenacious  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  ItaL  per- 
tinace ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pertinax.] 

1.  Adhering  firmly  and  stubbornly  to  any 
opinion  or  design ;  persistent  and  resolute  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  thing  begun ;  obstin- 
ate, i«rsevering. 

"The  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and 
more  pertinaciout  enemies." — Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng,, 

ch.  xiii. 

2.  Resolute,  constant,  steady,  persevering. 

"  Their  perttnadotu  and  incurable  obstinacy.1*—  Jf0> 
ton  :  Apol.  for  Smectymnuut. 

*  3.  Unceasing,  constant,  lasting. 
"  Consumes  the  hours  In  pertinaciout  woe, 

Which  sheds  uo  tears."         Glover:  The  Athtnmid. 


US-iy,    adv.      [Eng.    pertina* 
~  cious;    -ly.]      In    a    pertn  acious    manner; 
obstinately,  persistently,  stubbornly. 

"Disputes  with  men.  pertinaciously  obstinate  in 
their  principles,  are,  of  alt  others,  the  most  Irk* 
some.  —  Burnt :  Principtet  of  Moralt,  |.  1. 

per  tia-a'  cious-ness,  s.  [En?,  pertina- 
cious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pertinacious;  pertinacity. 

"  K«ar1ng  leat  the  pertinaciautntu  of  her  mistreat! 
sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert.'' — Tui/'.or: 
ffoty  Dying,  oh.  T.,  |  8. 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian.    JB,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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per-tln-ftc'-I-t^,  *    per  tin  ac  i  tie,  a. 

[Fr.  pertimicite,    from    Lat.    pertinox   (genit. 
pertinocis)  =  pertinacious  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pertinacious ; 
•bstinate  or  unyielding  adherence  to  opinion  or 
purpose  ;  obstinacy,  stubbornesa,  persistence. 

"  His  asperity  and  bis  pertinacity  had  made  him 
oonsiiicuouB."— Jfacauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Resolution,  constancy. 

*per'-tln-a-9^t  *  per-tin-a-cle,  *.  [Lat. 
pertinacia,  frompertinax=  pertinacious  (q.v.); 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  pertinacia.]  The  quality  or 
Btate  of  being  pertinacious,  pertinacity. 

"  And,  with  a  pfirttnney  unmatch'd. 
For  new  recruit*  of  danger  wntx.'h'd." 

Butler:  Hutiibras.  II.  8. 

*  pert'-In-ate,  a.     [PRRTINACIODS.]    Pertina- 
cious, stubborn,  obstinate. 

"  Oh  how  pertinate  and  Btyfe  are  the  ungodly  lawera 
and  net  inakera  in  their  owne  wyckeil  Iftwes  to  be  con- 
•erued."— Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 

*  pert'-In-ate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pertinate;  -ly.] 
Pertinaciously,  obstinately. 

"  When  thei  be  defended  pertinatfy  of  the  enemies 
Of  the  gospel."— Joys :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xiL 

pert  in  cn9e,  pert'-in-en-9$f,  s.  [Eng. 
pertinen(t) ;  -cet  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  pertinent,  apposite  or  suitable ;  appo- 
aiteness,  fitness. 

"To  produce  many  [testimonies]  which  evidently 
have  no  force  or  pertinency," — Barrow:  On  the  Popet 
Supremacy,  sup.  u 

per  t  in  -  ent.  a.  &  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  pertinens, 
pr.  par.  of  pertineo  —  to  pertain  (q.v.);  Ital., 
6p.,  &  Port,  pertinente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Regarding,  belonging,  concerning,  apper- 
taining. 

"Anything  pertinent  onto  faith  and  religion." — 
Booker:  Scclet.  Polity. 

2-  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand ; 
Just  or  apposite  to  the  purpose  ;  appropriate, 
fit,  suitable,  not  foreign, 

"  Their  pertinent  and  plain  manner  of  discourse."— 
Jforth:  Plutarch,  p.  980. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Scots  Law.    A  part  of  anything ;    a  terra 

*  tised  in  charters  and  dispositions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  parts;  as,  lands  are  disposed  with 
parts  and  pertinents. 

pert'-In-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pertinent;  -ly.] 
In  a  pertinent  or  apposite  manner ;  appositely ; 
to  the  purpose. 

"  If  we  spake  pertinently  to  their  case."— Sharp  : 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

* perf -In-ent-ness,  a.  [Eng.  pertinent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
tinent; pertinency;  appositeness. 

*  per  ting'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  pertingens,  pr.  par. 
of  pertingo  =  to  touch,  to  reach  to  :  per  = 
completely,  and  tango  =  to  touch.]    Reaching 
to,  or  touching  completely, 

pert'-l&  *  perte  -liche,    adv.     [Eng.  pert, 

•  ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  Openly.    (Morte  Arthure,  fo.  84.) 

*  2.  Briskly,  smartly. 

3.  Saucily,  forwardly. 

"  Yonder  walla,  that  pertty  front  your  town." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  *  Creuida,  IT.  ft. 

pert -ness,  .s.     [Eng.  pert;  -ness.} 

1.  Briskness,  smartness,  liveliness,  spright- 
linesa  ;  without  force  or  dignity. 

"  His  natural  humour  turns  to  pertnett,  and  for  real 
witheiaol.liged  to  substitute  vivacity.1'— Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No.  1.  (Iiutrod.) 

2.  Sauciness,  forwardness. 

*  She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art 

Whoa*  frothy  pertncu  charms  the  vacant  heart." 

Falconer ;  The  Shipwreck,  L 

*  per-tran'-si-ent,    a.      [Lat.  pertransiens, 
pr.  par.  cf  pertranseo  =  to  cross  over  :  per  = 
through,  and    transeo  =  to  cross.]      [TRAN- 
SIENT.]   Passing  over  or  through. 

*  pcr-trlche,  $.    [PARTRIDGE.] 

*  per  tuis-ane,  s.    [PARTIZAN.] 

per-turb',  *  per-turbe,  v.t.  [Fr.  perturber, 
from  Lat.  perturbo  —  to  disturb  greatly  :  per  = 
thoroughly,  and  turbo  =  to  disturb  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  perturbar ;  Ital.  perturbare.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet;  to  agitate;  to 
ause  trouble  to. 

"  So  that  none  should  Issue  out  from  thence  to  per- 
turba  and  vjujuyct  liym,  hys  realmeor  people."— Hull  ; 
Henry  VII.  (an.  17). 


*  2.  To  confuse ;  to  put  out  of  order  or 
regularity ;  to  disorder. 

"  The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
earth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibrium  of  either 
hemisphere. " — Brown  e. 

*  per-turb-a-bll'-l'-ttf,  «.      [Eng.    perturb- 
ab(le);  -ity.}'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
perturbable,  or  liable  to  disturbance. 

*  per-turb'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  perturb;  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  perturbed,  disturbed,  or  agitated. 

*  per-turb  -ance,  s.     [Lat.  perturbans,   pr. 
par.   of  perturbo  —  to  perturb  (q.v.).]     Dis- 
turbance ;  perturbation. 

"By  war  and  general!  perturbaunce  In  this  our 
realme."— Qrafton  :  Chronicle,  Benry  III.  (an.  47). 

*  per-turb'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  perturbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  perturbo  =  to  perturb  (q.v.).]     Perturbed, 
disquieted,  agitated. 

*  per'-turb-ate,  v.t.    [PERTURBATE,  a.]    To 
perturb ;  to  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

"  Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  his  bliss  to  /wturbate." 

More :  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  II  I.  L  14. 

per-tur-ba'-tion,     *  per-tur-ba-ci-on, 

*  per-tur-ba-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  perturbation, 
from  Lat.  pertiirbationem,  ace.  of  perturbatio 
=  a  disturbing,  from  perturbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
perturbo  =  to  perturb  (q. v.) ;  Sp.  perturbacion ; 
Ital.  perturbazione,] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  perturbing,  disturbing,  or  agi- 
tating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  perturbed  or  agitated ; 
disturbance,    agitation ;    espec.   agitation    or 
restlessness  of  mind ;  loss  or  absence  of  peace 
of  mind. 

"  It  hath  Its  original  from  much  grief ;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain."— Shaketp. :  2  Henry 
IV.,  Ct. 

3.  A  cause  of  disquiet  or  agitation. 

"  That  wretched  Anne,  thy  wife  .  .  . 
Now  oils  thy  sleep  with  perturbation!." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  V.  8. 

IL  Astron. :  Any  disturbance  or  irregularity 
in  the  movement  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 
Every  heavenly  body,  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, possesses  an  attractive  power  over  every 
other  one.  When,  therefore,  the  orbits  of 
any  two  approach,  each  causes  a  perturbation 
in  the  movement  of  the  other.  [NEPTUNE.] 

U  Magnetic  perturbation :  Irregular  declina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  may  be 
produced  by  earthquakes,  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, by  the  aurora  borealis,  &c, 

t  per-tur-ba'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  perturba- 
tion; -aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  planets. 

"  That  very  delicate  and  obscure  part  of  the  pertur- 
bational  theory."— Sertchel;  Attronomy  (ed.  I860 }, 
p.  vli 

per'-tur-ba-tive,  a.  [Eng.  perturbare) ; 
-ire.]  Tending  to  disturb,  or  make  irregular  ; 
disturbing. 

"  The  perturbative  notion  on  Uranus." — Hertchel : 
Attron.  fed,  18W),  p.  viii. 

*  peV-tur-ba-tor, «.    [Lat. ,  from  perturbatus, 
pa.  par.  of  perturbo  =  to  perturb  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
perturbateur.]    One  who  causes  perturbation, 
disturbance,  or  commotion. 

*  per'-tur-ba-trfx,  *.   [Lat.]  A  woman  who 
causes  perturbation,  disturbance,  or  commo- 
tion. 

*  per-turbe,  v.t.    [PERTURB.] 
per-turbed',  pa.  par.  or  a,    [PERTURB.] 

per-turb'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perturbed;  -ly.] 
Restlessly ;  in  an  agitated  or  perturbed 
manner. 

"  It  wanders  pertitrbedly  through  the  halls  and  e*l- 
leiies  of  the  memory."— Lytton;  Zanont,  bk.  l.,ch.  1. 

*  per-turb'-er,  s.     [Eng.  perturb;  -er.]    The 
same  as  PERTURBATOR  (q.v.). 

"The  perturber  of  him  and  his  whole  realme."— 
BaU  :  Henry  I'll.  (an.  IBj. 

per-tu-sar'-it-a,  s.  [Lat.  pertus(us)  =  per- 
forated; fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Endocarpei. 
Several  perithecia  are  stuck  together  in  wart- 
like  processes.  Pertusctria  communis  is  very 
common  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

per'-ta-Bate,  o.     [Lat.  pertut(ut);  Eng.  suff. 
-ate.]  ' 
Bot. :  Pierced  at  the  apex. 


per  tuae,  per  tused,  a.  [Lat.  pertttsut, 
[i.i.  pur.  of  i/tri  undo  —  to  beat  through,  to  bore 

:•,.:  through  :  per  =  through, 
and  tundo  =  to  beat.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bored, 

Eunched,     pierced    with 
oles. 

2,  Bot.  :  Having  slits  or 
holes,  as  a  leaf. 

*  per  tu  sion,  «.    [PER- 

TUSE.l 

PERTUSED-LEAF. 

1.  The  act  of  piercing, 
boring,  or  punching  ;  perforation. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  punching  or  perforation. 

"  Ail  eim»ty  pot,  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put  over 
a  fruit  the  better.  If  some  few  pertutiom  be  made  la 
the  pot."  —  Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hitt.,  \  470. 

per  tus'-sal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pertussis);  Eng. 
suCf.  -al.]  * 

Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hooping- 
cough.  There  is  a  pertussal  glucosuria.  (Tan- 
ner: Pract.  of  Med.t  i.  207.) 

per  tus'  sis,  s.    [Lat.  per-,  intens.,  and  tussit 
a  cough.] 
Med.  :  The  hooping-cough  (q.v.). 

pe-ruke',  s.  [Fr.  pemique,  from  Ital.  par- 
rucca  (O.  Ital.  paruca);  Sp.  peluca  ;  Port. 
peruca  —  a  wig,  from  Lat.  pilus  —  hair.]  [PERi- 
wio.]  A  wig,  a  periwig,  a  perruque. 

"She  determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat  must 
be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must  b*."  —  Macaulay  : 


To  wear  • 


*  p£-ruke',  v.i.      [PERUKE,   *.] 
peruke  ;  to  dress  with  a  peruke. 


. 

per'-ule,  *.   [Lat.  perula  —  a  little  bag,  dimin- 
from*  pera  =:  a  bag,  a  wallet.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  scaly  covering  of  a  leaf-bud. 

2.  A  projection  formed  by  the  enlargement 
of  two  lateral  sepals  in  the  flowers  of  orchids. 

*p£r-ij-quer'-K-an  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
peruke;  -erian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  perukea 
or  wigs. 

pS-ru'-lic,  o.  [Eng.  Peru;  r  connect.,  and 
suff.  -tc.]  Derived  from  guano  from  Peru. 

pcruric  -acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C10H8N8O8.H2O  (?).  Obtained  by 
gently  heating  guanine  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  It 
is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  crystallizes  in 
shortened  prisms  with  rhombic  base. 

pg-ruf'-al,  pe  rus  al,  *.  [Eng.  peruke); 
-al.] 

*  1.  Careful  examination  or  view. 

"  The  Jury  after  a  short  perntal  of  the  staff  declared 
their  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  substance  of  the  itttttr  WM 
British  oak."—  Tatler. 

2.  The  act  of  reading  over  or  perusing. 

pe  ruse',  pe-ruse  ,  v.t.  [A  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  Skeat  considers  it  a  compound  of 
per  and  use.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to  Lat 
perviso,  intens.  of  pervideo  =  to  see  through  : 
per  —  thoroughly,  and  video  —  to  see.] 

*  1.  To  examine,  to  survey  ;  to  observe  care- 
fully. 

"  March  by  us  :  that  we  may  peruse,  the  men." 

Shtiketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  I 

2.  To  read  over  or  through  ;  to  read  with 
care  or  attention. 

"Shake»p.  "Richard  Y 

pg-ru^'-er,  pe-rus'-er,  *.     [Eng. 
-er.}     One  who  peruses  ;   one  who  reads  or 
observes. 

"  Fit  the  variety  of  pbansyes  and  gusts  of  perutcrt." 
—Olanvitl:  Lux  Qriental.it.  (Fret) 

*  Pe-rft'-flne,  5.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  In- 
habitant of  Peru  ;  a  Peruvian. 

"  The  American,  the  Perurine,  and  the  very  Canni- 
ball."—  Puttenham  :  Enylith  Poetic,  bit.  i.,  ch.  v. 

PS-ru'-vl-an,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  Peruvien;  Sp. 
Peruv  iano,  ] 

A.  ^s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Peru,  a 
country  in  South  America. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Peru. 

Peruvian-balsam,  «. 

1.  Bot.  £  Comm.  :  The  balsam  flowing  from 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon  Pereirce. 
It  is  a  thick,  viscid,  almost  opaque,  balsam, 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  JoiVl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  Tjcnqh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb 
-cian,  -tian  =  slian.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  .-  xhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d 
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like  treacle,  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  translu- 
cent when  in  thin  layers  ;  its  odour  fragrant, 
Its  taste  acrid,  but  aromatic.  It  is  brought 
from  San  Salvador,  iu  .South  America. 

2.  Pharm.  :  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
al*o  to  arrest  excessive  discharges  from  the 
urethra,  and  as  an  external  application  to 
stimulate  bedsores  and  unhealthy  ulcers. 
(Carrol.) 

Peruvian-bark,  s.    [CINCHONA-BARK.] 
Peruvian  cinnamon,  s. 

But.  £  Comm.  :  Cinnamon  obtained  from 
Cinnamowtuwi  qttixos. 

Peruvian  province,  s. 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  provinces  established  as 
•  guide  in  dealing  with  the  Mollusca.  It  con- 
sists of  the  coiists  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from 
(Julian  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

p§  ru'-vlll,*-  [Kng.  Peruvian);  -4»(C7i«m.).] 

[ClNNYLlC-ALCOHOL,  STYRONE.] 

per-vade',  v.t.  [Lat.  pervado,  from  per  = 
through,  and  vado  =  to  go  ;  allied  to  Bug.  wade 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  go  or  pass  through  ;  to  permeate. 
**  The  labour'd  chyle  pervade*  the  pores 

In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shore*.' 

Hlademyre:  CVwrtfon. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of;  to  extend  or  be  diffused  through- 
eut  ;  to  permeate. 

"  The  bliss  of  hearen  My  soul  ptrvtfitt" 

Cvt»r*r  :  Tram.  from  Outtm." 

*  per-va'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  pcrvasio,  from  per* 
VOSHS,  pa.  par.  of  pervado  =•  to  pervade  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  pervading  or  passing  through  or 
throughout  a  thing. 

"By  tbe  pervasion  at  a  foreign  body."—  Boyle: 
Work*,  i.  389. 

*  per-va'-stve,  a.    [Lat.  pervasus,  pa.  par.  of 
pervado  =  to  pervade   (q.v.).]      Tending    or 
Laving  the  power  or  quality  to  pervade. 

*'  That  exquisite  something  called  style  .  .  .  every- 
where perwuive  and  nowhere  emphatic."—  Lowell  : 
Among  my  Book*,  p.  176. 

'per-ven*y,u.*.  [Lat.  perwnio:  per  =  through, 

ale  I  iv;i(j  =  to  coiue.J  To  happen,  to  arise, 
to  result. 

per-  verse  ,  a.     [Fr.  pervert,  from  Lat.  per- 
verms,  pa,  par.  of  perverto  =  to  overturn,  to 
ruin  :  per  =  thoroughly,  and  vcrto  =  to  torn  ; 
8p.,  Port,  &  Ital.  pervcrio.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  L  Turned  aside  from  the  right  ;  distorted  ; 
turned  to  evil  ;  perverted. 

"  The  only  righteous  in  a  world  pervert** 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  TOL 

2.  Unlucky,  unpropitioua,  unfortunate,  un- 
toward. 

"  In  the  perwte  event  tbat  I  foresaw." 

JfUton  :  Samtatt  Ayonittet,  7ST. 

3.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong  ;  stubborn,  un- 

trac  table. 

"  But  that  haughty  and  penerte  nature  could  be 
content  with  nothing  but  absolute  dominion."— 
Jtacaitlay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zziv. 

4.  Petulant,  peevish  ;  inclined  to  be  cross 
or  vexed, 

"  I'll  frown  and  be  pervert*,  and  say  thee  nay." 

BHaketp.  :  llomeo  *  Juliet,  11.  1 

H.  Law  :  Against  the  weight  of  evidence,  or 
Contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judge. 

"The  chief  Defendant  was  driven  to  ask  tbe  Jury  to 
disregard  it  [the  evidence),  and  find  what,  is  commonly 
called  a  'pcrMrM'  verdict,  iu  accordance  with  seuti- 
ment"—  Standard,  NOT.  9.  1885. 

perverse  verdict,  «. 

Law  :  A  verdict  in  which  the  jury  refuse  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  judge  on  a  point 
of  law.  (Wharton.) 

•per  -versed',  *  per-ver-sld,  a.  [Lat. 
perverswj,  pa,  par.  of  perverto.]  Turned  away 
or  aside. 

"  With  perverted  eies  beheld  the  nany  rond  about** 
Pfuter:  Virgil;  *£neUv. 

•  per-VCrs  -ed-l&  adv.  [Eng.  perveraed;  -ly.] 
In  a  perverse  manner  ;  perversely. 

"  Perversidli*  cleaving  to  wilfiUuess,"  —  AKkam  :  To 
Q.  Sliiabeth,  Oct.  tttt. 


e'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  perverse  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  perverse  manner  ;  with  perverseness  ;  stub- 
bornly, obstinately. 

"  Pervertety  by  folly  beguiled* 
Covprr:  Quion;  Scent*  favourable  to  Meditation. 


per-verse  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  perverse  ;  -nees.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse  ; 
obstinacy,  stubbornness,  perversity. 
"  Virtue  hath  some  pereerteneet;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good  nor  others'  ill." 

Donne  :  To  the  Caunteu  of  Bedford. 

*  2.  Perversion,  corruption. 

per-ver'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  perversio,  from  per- 
vtrsus,  pa.  par.  of  perverto  =  to  pervert  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  perversion  ;  Ital.  perveraione.] 

1.  The  act  of  perrerting  or  turning  from 
the  right  or  the  truth  ;  a  diverting  from  the 

E  roper  or  true  intent,  object,  or  use  ;  a  turu- 
ig  or  applying  to  an  unauthorized  or  im- 
proper end  or  use. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  act  of  forsaking  the  true  for 
a  false  religion  ;  the  act  or  state  of  becoming 
a  pervert  from  the  truth. 

"  Before  his  pervertion  to  Rome  fhel  built,  at  his 
own  cost,  several  churches  which  now  belong  to  the 
Establishment"—  Daily  Chrvnide.  Feb.  *,  1886. 

*  3.     Perverseness,    perversity  ;    obstinate 
persistence  in  what  is  wrong. 

"  Then  shall  you  prove  my  pertfrtton  first,  before  yon 
condemn  me  on  your  own  suspicion.''  —  fox  ;  Marty*  t, 
p.  1,630. 

per-veV-sJ-tjf,  *.  [Fr.  perversiU,  from  Lat. 
perversit'item,  acnui.  of  perversita*,  from  per- 
versus,  pa.  par.  of  prrvertn  =  to  pervert  (q.v.).  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse  ;  per- 
verseness. 

*'  Some  strange  perverMy  of  thought. 
That  swaj'J  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride." 

Byron  :  Lara.  i.  IT. 

*  per-veV-sIve,  a.  [Lat.  perversus,  pa.  par. 
of  perverto  —  to  pervert  (q.v.).]  Tending  to 
pervert,  corrupt,  or  distort. 

per-vert',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  pcrverter,  from  Lat. 
perverto  =  to  overturn,  to  ruin  ;  Sp.  pervertir  ; 
Port,  perverter;  ItaL  pervertere.]  [PERVERSE.] 
A.  Trttnsitive: 

*  1.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  turn  another  way  ; 
to  avert,  to  divert. 

"  Let's  follow  hint  and  /wrwrf  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself." 

Shaketp.  :  CymWint.  It  4. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right  ;  to  lead  astray  ; 

tO  COITllpt. 

"  He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit" 

Hilton  :  P.  L.t  x.  8. 

S.  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose  ; 
to  turn  from  the  proper  use  ;  to  misapply  ;  to 
put  to  Improper  use. 

•'  P«r»-rt«  best  tbinp 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  mealiest  use. 

itaton  :  r.  i.,  IT.  »s. 

*  B.  Intrant.  .*  To  become  &  pervert  ;  to  go 
wrong  ;  to  take  a  wrong  course. 

per  '-vert,  «.  [PERVERT,  v.}  One  who  has 
been  perverted  ;  one  who  has  forsaken  the 
true  for  a  false  religion  ;  the  opposite  to  con- 
vert. It  is  a  relative  term,  and,  of  course, 
implies  that  the  creed  or  doctrine  of  the 
speaker  is  right,  and  that  adopted  by  the 
pervert  wrong. 

"That  notorious  pervert.  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
France,"-  Thackeray  :  Roundabout  Papers,  i. 

per-vert'-er,  s.  [Eng.  pervert;  -«r.)  One 
who  perverts  ;  one  who  turns  things  from 
their  true  or  proper  use,  intent,  or  object  ; 
one  who  distorts,  misapplies,  or  misinterprets. 

"  The  Pyrrhooists  and  tbe  egoists,  and  other  soph- 
isttcal  pervtrtcrt  of  the  truth."—  Stewart  :   Phiiot. 
11..  ch.  L 


*  per-vert'-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  pervert;  -able.] 
Cujtable  of  being  perverted  ;  liable  to  be  per- 
verted. 

"  Armies  .  .  .  pervertible  to  faction."—  Datenant: 
Gondibert.  (I'rel.J 

*  per-ves'-tl-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  pervestiaatus, 
pa.  par.  of  perwstigo  =  to  trace  or  track  out 
thoroughly  :    per  =  thoroughly,    and    vestigo 
=  to  trace.]      [VESTIGE.]     To  flnd    out    by 
careful    search    or   enquiry;    to    investigate 
thoroughly. 

*  per-ves-tl-ga'-tlon,  «.   [Lat.  pervestigatio, 
from  pervestigatus,  pa.  par.  of  pervestigo  =  to 
pervestigate  (q.v.).J    Diligent  enquiry  ;  tho- 
rough research  or  investigation. 

"  The  pervert  iyation  of  true  and  genuine  text  .  .  . 
more  firm  or  certain  to  be  relied  on.  —  ChiUinywortk  ; 
fitl.  of  Protestantl. 

*per'-vl-al,  a,  [Lat.  pervius  =  pervious 
(q.v.),  admitting  of  passage.]  Pervious,  trans- 
parent, clear. 

"  And  yet  all  perviall  enough  (yon  may  well  say) 
when  such  a  one  as  I  comprehend  them."—  Chapman  : 
Homer  ;  Iliad  xiv. 


peV-vi-al-iy,  aflv.  [Eng.  pervial;  -ly.]  In 
a  pervious  manner ;  so  as  to  be  pervious ; 
*— vnsparently. 

"  Which  he  doth,  imagining  his  understanding 
Kder's'eyee  mure  sharp  than  not  to  see  uerriuHy 
trough  them."— Chapman:  ffomer;  Iliad  dv. 


transparently. 

Mf 

read.  « 
through 

per  vi  -ca  -clous,  a.  [Lat.  pervicax,  genit. 
pervicacis.]  Very  obstinate  or  stubborn  ;  wil- 
fully contrary  or  perverse. 

"Why  should  yon  be  so  peroteaeitntt  now,  Fugt"— 
Dryden:  Limberkam,  11.  1. 

per-vi-ca'-clous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pervica- 
cious;  -ly.]  In  a  jxjrvicacious  manner  ;  stub- 
bornly, perversely  ;  with  wilful  obstinacy. 

per-vt-ca  -cious-ness,  *.  [Eng.  pervica- 
cious  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pervicacious  ;  stubbornness  ;  wilful  obstinacy. 

"  Tis   perviendnutneu   to   deny    that    he    created 
matter  also."  —  Bentlty  :  Sermoni,  aer.  1. 


[Lat.  pcrvwtcia,  from  pervicax,  genit.  pervi- 
cacis=  |iervicacions(q.v.).]  Per  vicaciouM  ness  ; 
wilful  obstinacy  or  perversity. 

"Tlie  Independent  at  last,  when  they  had  refused 
with  Millii  lent  jxrrpicucy  to  associate  with  tbe  I'resby- 
teriftn*.  did  resolve  to  show  tin  ir  iiroper  strength."  — 


.  r  iiroper  strength." 

Silvester  :  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  p.  1M. 

*  per-vl|r-n-a'-tlon,  *.     [Lat.  pervigilatio, 
from  pervigilo  —  to  watch  all   night  :  per  = 
through,  and  vigilo  =  to  watch.]     [VioiL.] 
Careful  watching. 

*per-vinhe,  «.    [PERIWINKLE  (2)i] 

per'-vl-OUS,  a.  [I^at.  pervius  ~  admitting  of 
passage,  passable:  per—  through,  aud  via  — 
a  way  ;  Ital.  pervio.] 

1.  Admitting  of  passage  ;  capable  of  being 
penetrated  ;  penetrable,  permeable. 

"Thy  cloisters,  perviout  to  the  wintry  showers," 

Hj/ron;  .Vewitead  Abbey. 

*  2.  Cajiable   of  being  penetrated  by  the 
mental  sight. 

"God,  w  hose  secret*  are  perviout  to  no  eye."—  .fere- 
my  Taylor. 

*  3.  Pervading,  penetrating,  permeating. 

"  What  Is  this  little  ajrile  perviout  fire, 
This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind." 
Prior. 

per'-vi-OUB-ne'ss,  *.  [Eng.  perviout;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pervious,  or  of 
admitting  passage. 

"Facilitate  the  pervioutneu  we  above  observed  ts\ 
glaes."—  ISoyl*  :  Workt,  lii.  727. 

*  per-vls,  *.    [PARVIS.] 

*  per-y,  «.    IP^AR.]    A  pear-tree  ;  a  pear. 


*  pes,  i. 

pe-sade',  ».    [Fr.(  from  peser  =  to  weigh.] 

Manege:  The  motion  of  a  horse  when,  rais- 
ing Ms  fore-quarters,  he  keeps  hU  hind  feet 
on  the  ground  without 
advancing.  Also  writ- 
ten Pesate  or  Posate. 

«pes'-age(ageasfg), 

s.  [Fr.,  from  peter  =  to 
weigh.]  A  custom  or 
duty  paid  for  weighing 
merchandise. 

'pcsanc,  'pusano, 

s.     [O.  Fr.] 

Anc.  Arm.  :  A 
gorget  of  mail  or 
plate  attached  to 
the  helmet.  (Morte 
Arthure,  3,458.) 

«  pea  -ant  ed, 

[Fr.p«an(=heavy. 

Heavy  ;  hence,  dull,  stupid,  debased.    (Mar»- 

ton.) 

pe  sate,  s.    [PESADX.] 

PSsch-i-to  Pesh'-I-to,  *.     [Syriac,   from 

Aramaean  ViWfy  (pas/tut)  =  simple,  single  ; 
referring  to  the  freedom  of  the  version  from 
glosses  and  allegorical  interpretations.] 

Biblical  Literature  :  The  old  Syriac  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  probably  about  A.D. 
200.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New, 
seems  to  have  been  translated  by  one  or  more 
Christians,  not  by  Jews.  The  former  was 
made  apparently  from  the  Hebrew,  the  latter 
from  the  Greek.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  John,  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jnde,  and 
the  Revelation  are  wanting.  The  apocryphal 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  *o,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wpll,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  *ur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


peso— pestilentness 
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books  were  not  in  the  original  edition,  but 
they  wen-  .ulded  at  an  early  date.  The  Peschito 
is  of  great  value  for  critical  purposes. 

•peso,  s.     [PEACE.] 
•peso,  v.t.    [PEASE,  v.] 
*pes-en,  «.  pi.    [PEAS.] 
*pes-i-ble»  a.    [PEACEABLE.] 

pes-lV-lite,  s.  [After  Pesillo,  Piedmont, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftrt.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Rhodonite, 
which  had  lost  all  but  6'8  per  cent,  of  its 
:aca.  Named  by  Huot 

"  pJSk,  *.    [PEACH,  5.] 

lc'-l-l&   adv.      [Ens.  pesky;   -ly.}     Very, 

i  .treraely,  confoundedly.     (American.) 

pcsk'-J,  a.  &  adv.      [Prob.  for  pesty,  from  pest 

(q.v.H 

A.  Asadj. :  Plaguy,  troublesome,  annoying; 
very  great.      (Scroller's  Magazine,  Nov.  1878, 
p.  76.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  Annoyingly,  exceedingly ;  very 
much.    (Hamper's  Monthly,  Hay  1882,  p.  872.) 

pe'-so,  a.     [Sp.]    A  dollar.    (South  American.) 

*  pe-SOn,  s.  [Fr.  peser  =  to  weigh.]  An  in- 
strument in  tlie  form  of  a  staff  with  balls  or 
crochets,  used  forweighing  before  scales  were 
employed. 

pcs'-sar-j?,  5.  [Lat.  pessarium;  Fr.  pessaire.] 
1.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  In  the  form  of  a 
staff,  ring,  or  ball,  made  of  elastic  or  rigid 
materials,  and  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  sometimes  medicated. 

*  2.  Med. :  Medicine  introduced  along  with 
the  pessary. 

pos'-sl-misxn,  *.  [Lat.  pesaim(u8)  =  worst ; 
Eng.  -ism;  Fr.  pessimisme ;  Ger.  pessimismus.] 

L  Ord.  iMiig. :  That  mental  attitude  which 
induces  one  to  give  preponderating  import- 
ance to  the  evils  and  sorrows  of  existence  ; 
the  habit  of  taking  a  gloomy  aiid  desponding 
view  of  things. 

IL  Hist.  A  Philo$. :  The  name  given  to  the 
system  of  philosophy  enounced  by  Schopen- 
hauer (1788-18tiO)  in  Die  Welt  als  WilU  und 
Vorsteltitng  (of  which  the  flrst  volume  was 
published  in  1819,  and  the  second  some  flve- 
and-twenty  years  after),  and  by  Von  Hart- 
inann  in  his  Pkilosophit  des  Unbewussten  (1800), 
though  the  feelings  to  which  these  writers 
gave  utterance  bad  previously  a  wide  range 
both  in  time  and  space.  The  belief  that  "the 
times  are  very  evil "  has  found  expression  in 
almost  every  philosophic  and  religious  system 
at  one  period  or  other  of  its  existence.  But 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  that 
Pessimism  begun  to  create  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  to  impart  a  sombre  hue  to  the 
writings  of  men  not  avowedly  its  disciples. 
As  examples  may  be  cited  Byron's  Euthanasia 
and  Heine's  Frayen.  The  adherents  of  this 
philosophy  have  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  German  raced,  Leopardi  (1798-1837)  being 
the  sole  Latin  writer  of  note  who  has  advo- 
cated pessimist  theories.  (For  an  account  of 
Schopenhauer  and  his  writings,  see  his  Life, 
by  Miss  /minimi.) 

"  In  their  special  and  technical  employment,  optini- 
Ism  it  ud  f/fftimitm  deiiute  nyec-iiic  theories  elaborated 
by  philosophers  ...  the  latter  [to  show]  that  exis- 
tence, when  summed  up,  has  an  enormous  surplus  of 
ptdu  over  pluiMiire,  ami  that  tnati  iu  iJiirticular,  rccog- 
nUitiK  tliia  /;u;t,  c»a  Ihul  real  good  only  in  abnegation 
and  self-s;ierjfice."-£>icj/c.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  xviii.  68*. 

pes'-si-mlst,  s.  bo.    [PESSIMISM.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  advocates  or  holds 
the  dortrine  of  pessimism.     Opposed  to  opti- 
mist (q.v.). 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Holding  the  doctrine  of  pessi- 
mism. 

"  Let  our  peuimttt  friends  go  there."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Oct.  ly,  18»2. 

pcs -si-mist' -ic,  pes-si-mist  -ic-al,  a. 

[Eug.  pessimist ;  -ic,  -icaL] 

1.  Pessimist. 

"In  the  later  times  of  Israel  .  .  .  voices  were 
heard,  like  thuse  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  giving 
utterance  to  pttrimittic  doubt."— Bncye.  Brit,  (ed.  9th). 
xviii.  «6. 

2.  Taking  a  gloomy  or  unfavourable  view  of 
matters  or  events. 

"There  la  one  telling  fact  that  goes  In  favour  of 
their  pfuimistic.nl  forecast*."— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept. 
4.  issa. 


*  peV-sim-ize.  v.i.   [PESSIMISM.]  To  hold  or 
advocate  the  opinion  or  doctrine  of  pessimism. 

* pes'-s6~-man-cy,  s.  [Gr.  «w<r«  (pessos)  = 
a  small  oval-shaped  stone,  used  for  playing  a 
game  like  our  draughts,  and  warreia  (manteia) 
=  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  pebbles. 

*  pes-sur  a-blo,  *  pes-tar-ble,  *pes- 

tar-a-blo,  ».     [Etyra.  donbtfnl.] 

Naut.  (Of  merchandise) :  Taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  a  ship.  (Cowel.) 

pest,  *.  [Fr.  peste,  from  Lat.  pestem,  accus.  of 
jtextis  =  a  deadly  disease,  a  plague  ;  prob.  non- 
nected  withpwdo  =  to  destroy  ;  8p.,  Port,  & 
Its.},  peste.] 

*  1.  A  plague,  a  pestilence ;  a  deadly  epi- 
demic disease  ;  specif,  the  plague  (q.v.). 

"  When  first  arose  the  ima?e  in  my  breast 
01  England'*  snflerinfjB  by  that  scourer,  the  ;»«**. " 
Cotopvr;  Death  of  the  Btthop  of  Winch-ster. 

2.  Anything  very  troublesome,  annoying,  or 
hurtful ;  a  nuisance. 

"To  be  a  pett  where  be  was  useful  once." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  Iv.  «57. 

pest-house,  *.  A  hospital  for  persons 
suffering  from  the  plague,  or  other  infectious 
disease ;  a  lazaretto. 

"Which  Christians  should  abhorre.  yea  feare,  and 
file  as  inu'-h.  nay  more  than  any  pett-houae."—Prynne  : 
\  Bittrio-Mattix.  lii.  1. 

Pes  ta  lozz -i  an  (zz  as  tz).  a.  &  s.  [See 
def.  A.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the    system    advocated    by   Jean    Henri 
Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  a   Swiss    educational 
reformer. 

"The  Pettalotzian  arithmetic  was  Introduced  at  a 
very  early  period  into  the  Dublin  Model  School"— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  8th),  xviL  4T9. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  advocate  or  follower  of 
Pestalozzianism  (q.v.). 

"The  scandaln  which  arose  out  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  Petta lutziaiu."— R.  II.  Quick:  Educational  lie- 
former  t,  p.  178. 

Fes  ta  lozz'-i -an -ism  (zz  as  tz),  $.  [Eng. 
Pestalozzian ;  -ism.  ] 

Hist.  <fr  Education:  The  system  of  education 
Introduced  by  Pestalozzi.  It  brought  no  new 
principle  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but  put  in 
practice  one  already  established,  that  educa- 
tion is  rather  a  developing  of  the  faculties 
than  an  imparting  of  knowledge.  In  his 
book,  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,  Pes- 
talozzi lays  down  the  following  dicta : — 

1.  Demon  dtratlon  is  the  foundation  of  teaching. 

2.  Instruction    should    begin     with     the 
elements,  advancin 

8.  The  first  lesson 
Ing  a  second. 

4.  The  true  end  of  education  to  be  kept  in  view. 

5.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  should 
be  that  of  love. 

To  Pestalozzi  is  due  the  introduction  of  object- 
lessons;  and  Frbbel,  the  founder  of  the 
Kindergarten  system,  who  was  one  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  pupils,  probably  obtained  the  first 
germs  of  his  own  method  from  his  early 
preceptor. 

pSs'-ter,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  empestrtr  (Fr.  empetrtr) 
=  to  pester,  to  hobble  a  horse,  from  Low  Lat. 
pastoriw*  =  a  hobble  for  horses,  from  Lat 
pastum,  sup.  of  pasco  =to  feed.]  [PASTERN.] 

*  1.  To  overload,  to  encumber. 

"They  within,  though  pattered  with  their  own  num- 
bers, stood  to  it  like  men."—  Milton  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  bk.  U. 

*  2.  To  crowd  ;  to  confine  closely. 

"Conliu'd,  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here." 

Milton :  Comui,  T. 

*  3.  To  overcrowd,  to  fill  to  excess. 

"The  calendar  la  filled,  not  to  say  p**tar*d.  with 
them.  Jostling  one  another  for  room,  many  holding 
the  name  day  in  co-partnership  of  festivity.  —/Wtor; 
Worthies,  i-li.  ill. 

4.  To  vex,  to  annoy ;  to  harass  with  petty 
vexations. 

"  With  snch  sort  of  disturbers  I  must  needs  say  this 
age  into  which  we  huve  fallen,  hath  been  and  is  above 
all  tluit  have  gone  before  us.  most  miserably  pestered." 
—Bp.  Hall :  Chritt  Myttical,  I  2fc 

peV-ter-er,  «.    [Eng.  pester;  -er.]    One  who 

pesters,  annoys,  or  disturbs. 

*  pes'-ter-mSnt,    ».      [Eng.    pester;    -metii.] 
The  act  of  postering;  the  state  of  being  pes- 
tered ;  vexation,  worry. 

*  pSs'-ter-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  pester;  -*w«,]  Pester- 
ing, burdensome,  cumbersome. 

"In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike 
the  nartiiiiiiont  had  of  gnolintf  them,  aa  that  which 
was  chargeable,  peteerow.  and  of  no  open  example."— 
Bacon  ;  Henry  VII.,  p.  196. 


ny  step  by  step  to  the  more  difficult. 
u  should  be  mastered  before  attempt- 


*  pcst'-fdl,  a.    [Eng.  pest;  -/"?(0-1  Pestiferon*. 
"  After  long  and  ptttful  calms." 

Coleridgt :  Destiny  of  A'arfotu. 

*p£st'-l'-<Iuct,  s.  [Lat.  pfstis  =  a  pest,  and 
dttctus  =  a  leading,  a  duct  (q.v.).]  That  which 
conveys  contagion. 

"  Instruments  and  pendducts  to  the  Infection  of 
others." — Donne:  Devotions,  p.  9. 

pes-tif' -er-oiis,  "pes-tyf-er-ous.  a.  [Lat. 
jx-ttij'enis,  from  pestis  =  a  pest,  a  plague,  and 
,/ero=  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Fr.  pestifere  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  pestifero.] 

1.  Pestilential,  noxious  to  health,  conta- 
gious, infectious. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  petti  ferout 
bodies  taint  the  air.  while  they  are  alive  and  hot."— 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  in  any  way ;   mis- 
chievous, troublesome. 

"This  cancarde  malice  and pestifermu  dlnislon  long 
continued  iu  the  hartes  of  those  two  prince*."— 
Graf  ton  ;  Henry  VI.  (an.  IS}. 

pes-tif-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pestiferous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  pestiferous  manner ;  pestilentially, 
noxiously. 

pest'-i-len9O,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pestilentia  = 
a  pestilence,  from  pestUens^=  unhealthy,  pea- 
tileut(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  pestiltncia  ;  Ital.  pesiilensa.] 

1.  Any  contagious  disease,  that  is  epidemic 
and  mortal ;  espec.  the  plague  or  pest. 

"  Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 
Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day." 

Scott :  BrUlal  of  Triermain,  11L  11. 

2.  Pestilential  or  pestiferous  quality. 

"  Methougbt  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pextiltn™." 

Kftakesp.  :  Twelfth  fight, «.  1. 

*  3.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent,  nox- 
ious, or  hurtful. 

"  I'll  pour  this  pestilence  Into  hts  ear." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  to.  I 

pestilence- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Tiissilago  Petasites ;  so  called  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  the  plague. 

pSst'-i-lent,  *  pest-1-lente,  a.     [Fr.  pesti- 
lent, from  Lat.  pestilens=.  unhealthy;  Port.  & 
Ital.  pestilente.]    [PEST.] 
1.  Pestilential,  pestiferous. 

"  Vapour  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent."  Milton  :  P.  L..  X.  605. 

*  2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  to  morals  or  society ; 
mischievous,  pernicious. 

*3.  Unlucky,  unpropitious. 

"  By  the  Influence  of  a  pettUente  planet"— Qoldynff  • 
Juttine,  fol.  91. 

*4.  Troublesome,  mischievous. 
"A  pettilent  complete  knave."— Shakmp.  :  Othello, 

It.  l. 

*5.  Very  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

"  Most  pettilent  to  the  hearing." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r!JJ.,  1.1 

pes-tX-len'-tial  (tt  as  sh),  *  pes-ti-len- 
Cl-al,  a.  [Fr.  pestilenciel;  Sp.  &  Port,  pesti- 
lential; Ital.  pestilenziale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  01 
qualities  of  a  pestilence  or  plague  ;  contagious. 

2.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  pesti- 
lence or  contagious  disease  ;  pestiferous. 

"  Sends  the  pestilential  Tapours." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  ix. 

3.  Mischievous,     noxious     to     morals    or 
society,  pernicious. 

" So  pettil"Htii-il,  BO  infections  a  thing  is  sin.  that  It 
scatters  one  poison  of  its  breath  tv  all  tlie  neignbotir- 
hood."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermuii*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

pestilential-cholera,  s. 

PatkoL  :  Asiatic  cholera. 

*pes-tI-lSn'-tial-l^  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
pestilential;  -ly.']  In  a  pestilential  manner; 
pestilently. 

*  pes-ti-len'-tial-nSss  (ti  ns  sh),  *.    [Eng. 
riestilential ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  pestilential. 

•  pSs-ti-len'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  pestilent;  -iov*.] 
Pestilential. 

"Such  u  pestilenttfiit  Influence  poisoned  the  time  of 
my  nativity."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

-lent-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  pestilent;   J.y.\ 
\.  In   a    pestilent   manner ;    perniciously, 

mischievously. 

"The  smell  nevertheless  encreased.  and  became 
above  »11  measure  jmttilentli/  iioismue."— More:  Antt~ 
d«te  affaintt  Athfinn,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  ix. 

*  2.  Excessively ;  in  or  to  a  very  high  degree. 

*pcst'-i-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pestilent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pestilent. 


bo^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin»  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ton,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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pestiiity— petasus 


"pSs-tfl'-I-ty,  *  pes-tll-i-tle,  *.  [Lat. 
vestilitas,  from  pestilis  =  pestilent.]  A  pesti- 
lence, a  plague. 

"Pompoiiiua  Letus  and  other  Latine  writers  also 
making  mention  of  the  smld  pettiliti*."  —  fox: 
Jfartjm,  p.  (ft. 

'pSs-tfl-la'-tion,    *  pis  til  la  tion,    *. 

[Lat.  pistillum  —  a  pestle  (q.v.).]     The  act  of 
pounding  or  bruising  in  a  mortar. 

"  They  submit  unto  pitttilation,  and  resist  not  an 
ordinary  peatle,"—  Browne ;  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  11., 
eh.  T. 

PCS'  -  tlo  (or  tie  as  el), '  pcs  tol,  *  pes  tell. 
*  pea-till,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pestel,  pesteil,  from  Lat. 
fristillum,  from  pistum,  sup.  of  pinso  =  to 
pound.] 

1.  An  implement  used  in  braying  substances 
in  a  mortar.    (Smart ;  Hilliad.) 

2.  The  vertically  moving  bar  in  a  stamping- 
mill  ;  a  stamp. 

3.  The  pounder  in  a  fulling-mill. 

4.  The    leg   and    leg-bone    of    an    animal, 
generally  of  a  pig ;  a  pestle  of  pork  is  still  in 
common  use.    (Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4.) 

*5.  A  constable's  or  bailiffs  staff.  (Chap- 
man :  May  Day,  iv.  1.) 

*  pestle-head,  s.    A  blockhead. 

pestle-pie,  s.  A  large  standing  pie,  con- 
taining a  whole  gammon,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  fowls  and  a  neat's  tongue. 

'pes1 -tie  (or  tie  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.    [PESTLE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  beat,  pound,  or  pulverize  in 
a  pestle.    (Tennyson  :  Maud,  I.  i.  44.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  a  pestle. 

"  It  will  be  such  a  petti  ing  device,  Sir  Amorous !  It 
will  pound  all  your  enemie's  practices  to  powder." — 
Beit  Jonton :  Silent  Woman,  lit.  a. 

!pest-ure,s.  [Eng.pwt ;-««.]  Hurt,  injury, 
annoyance. 

"To  the  great  pettttre  and  disturbance  of  that 
people." — Daniel :  Ifitt.  Eng.,  p.  98. 

pfct,  *  pett,  *  peat,  s.  &  o.    [Ir.  peat  =  a  pet, 

petted ;  Gael,  peata  =  a  pet.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cade-lamb.    [CADE  (2\  ».] 

2.  Any  animal  fondled  and  indulged. 

3.  A  favourite  child,  a  darling ;  one  who  U 
fondled  and  indulged  to  excess. 


i.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fretful  ness. 
"  At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet." 

Byron  :  Reply  to  torn*  Vert**. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Petted,  indulged,  favourite  : 

U,  a  pet  child,  a  pet  theory. 

1  To  take   the  pet,  To  take  pet  :   To  take 
offence  ;  to  get  into  a  pet. 

pet-cock,  s. 

1.  Steam.  -eng.  :  A  little  faucet  at  the  end  of 
a  steam  -cylinder,  to  allow  the  escape  of  water 
of  condensation.     It  is  kept  open  until  the 
engine  is  fairly  under  way,  and  is  then  shut 

2.  A  test-cock. 

3.  A  valve  or  tap  on  a  pump, 
pSt,  v.t.  &  i.     [PET,  *.  &  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  as  a  pet  ;  to  make  a  pet  of;  to 
indulge,  to  fondle. 

"  The  petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune.  " 
J/acaulay  .'  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  2.  To  put  into  a  pet  ;  to  make  ill-humoured 
or  peevish. 

"  I  wae  petted  at  their  neglect  of  us."—  B.  Brooke  : 


*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  offence  ;  to  get  into 
a  pet  ;  to  be  peevish. 

"Must  pet  and  puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.'' 
—  Feltham  :  Jtesolmx,  ii.  2. 

pet  -al,  S.  [Gr.  -neraXov  (petalon),  pi.  iKToAo 
(petala)  =  a  leaf,  from  ireYoAos  (petalos)  = 
spread  out,  flat,  broad  ;  Fr.  petale  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
petalo.] 

Hot.  :  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  corolla  con- 
sisting of  several  distinct  pieces.  It  is  a 
modification  of  a  leaf.  It  is  generally  larger 
than  the  calyx,  and,  unlike  it,  is  as  a  rule 
brightly  coloured,  i.e.,  whfte,  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, or  some  of  the  hues  produced  by  their 
intermixture.  Sometimes  the  margins  of  the 
petals  unite.  [GAMOPETALOUS.] 

petal-like,  a.     [PETALOID.) 

pe't'-aled.a.  [Eng.  petal  ;  -ed.}  Having  petals. 
Used  in  composition,  as  many-pe(aJed,  &c. 


If  '-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  petal  ;  {  connect.  , 
and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  having 
petals. 

pe  tal  -i  form,  a.     [Eng.  petal;  i  connect., 
and/orm.] 
Bot.  :  Petaloid  (q.v.). 

pet-al  ine,  a.    [Eng.  petal;  -int.] 

Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  a  petal  ;  attached  to  a 
petal  ;  resembling  a  petal  ;  petaloid. 

pet'  al  ism,  *  pet  al  isme,  s.  [Gr.  ireroA- 
KJ^IOS  (petalismos),  from  ire'raXo?  (petalon)  =  a 
leaf;  FT.  petalisme.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  practice  amongst  the 
ancient  Syracusans,  corresponding  to  the 
ostracism  of  the  Athenians.  By  it  any  citizen 
suspected  of  wishing  or  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  State  was  condemned  to  banishment  for 
five  years.  The  votes  were  given  on  olive- 
leaves,  whence  the  name.  [OSTRACISM.] 

"By  means  of  this  petalisrne.  the  lords  banished  on* 
another.  "—Jforth  ;  Plutarch,  p.  Ml 

pet  a-llte,  s.  [Gr.  viraXov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf  ; 
raft  -iff  (Jffct,);  Ger.  petalit.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  crystals,  but  mostly  in  cleavable 
masses.  Hardness,  6'65;  sp.  gr.  2'39  to  2'5; 
lustre  of  principal  cleavage-face,  pearly,  else- 
where vitreous  ;  colour,  white,  reddish,  gray  ; 
fracture,  when  obtained,  conchoidal.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  777;  alumina,  17'8;  lithia,  3*3  ; 
soda,  1-2=  100.  The  crystallized  form  is  the 
Castorite  (q.v.).  Found  on  the  Isle  of  Utb, 
Sweden,  and  at  a  few  other  localities.  Related 
to  Spodumene  (q.v.). 

pe  -tal  6  dont,  s.  &  o.  [Pref.  petal-,  and  Wwt 
(odous),  geuit.  oSoiros  (odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Petalodus  (q.v.). 

"The  Petalodoittt  are  characteristic  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous rock*."—  tficholton:  Paleontology,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  teeth  resembling  those 
on  which  the  genus  Petalodus  is  founded. 


[PETAfcODONT.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  from  the 
Coal-measures,  founded  on  teeth,  which  are 
concentrically  wrinkled  round  their  bases, 
transversely  elongated,  with  a  compressed 
petal-shaped  expansion  above,  the  summit  of 
which  forms  a  serrated  cutting  edge. 

pe-tal  -6-dy,  s.  [Eng.  petal,  aud  Or.  cttoc 
(eidos)  —  form.] 

Hot.  :  The  change  of  stamens  or  other  organs 
into  petals. 

pet'-a-loid,  a.  [Eng.  petal;  -(rid.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  petal  ;  resembling 
a  petal  in  texture  and  colour. 

pet  a-loid'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  petaloid  ;  Lat. 
fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -eos.] 

Bot.  :  A  division  of  Monocotyledons.  Peri- 
anth usually  petaloid  ;  more  or  less  brightly 
coloured,  rarely  green.  It  comprises  the 
endogens,  with  the  most  highly  developed 
flowers,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  glumaceous. 

pet  a-lo  -ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Eng. 
mania.] 

Vegetable  Pathol.  :  A  morbid  multiplication, 
repression,  or  alteration  of  petals.  Double 
flowers,  or  flowers  with  many  rows  of  petals, 
though  prized  by  the  florist,  are  unhealthy 
growths,  diminishing  or  destroying  the  fer- 
tility of  the  plant  (Berkeley.) 

pct-a-lo-mon-as,  5.  [Pref.  petalo~,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  monas  q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Paramonadidse,  with  four 
species,  founded  by  Stein  on  the  Cyclidium 
abscissum,  of  Dujardiu.  Cyclidium,  however, 
had  been  previously  employed  by  Ehrenberg, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  retained  among  the 
Flagellate.  (Savitte  Kent.) 

pet^al-op-ter-yx,  s,  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Gr. 
Trre'puf  (pterux)  =  a  tin.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii, 
family  Cataphracti,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

pet  a  16s  ~tlch-a,  *-  pi.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and. 
Gr.  OTI'XOS  (stichos}  =  a  row,  a  line.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Echinoidea  (elevated  to 
a  class).  There  are  three  genera,  Spatangus, 
Brissus,  and  Pourtalesia. 


applied ;  •-.  Ma- 
drier;  <i  Hook  \,j 
which  the  whole  wai 
BiiMpemled  against 
the  obstacle  to  b* 
removed. 


pet  a  I5t  rlch-a,  *.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Or. 
0pi'£  (thrix),  genit.  rptxoc  ((rifcos)  =  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Cilfata, 
family  Pictyocystidse,  instituted  by  SavilU 
Kent  for  the  provisional  reception  of  two 
species  referred  by  Pol  to  the  genus  Tintimmi 
(q.v.).  The  animalcules  are  free-swimming, 
and  inhabit  salt-water.  The  cilia  are  re- 
stricted to  the  distal  region. 

pet   al-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  petal;  -out.} 
Bot. :  Having  petals  ;  petaled. 

*  pe't-a-rar'-d,  s.    [PATEEERO.] 

*pe'-tard',  *pe-tar',  *pe-tarre,  *.  [O.Fr. 

peturt,  petard  (Fr.  petard),  from  peter  =  to 
break  wind;  pet  =  &  breaking  wind,  a  slight 
explosion,  from  Lat.  j>"lititni  =  d.  breaking 
wind,  from  peditus,  pa. 
par.  of  pedo  —  to  break 
wind  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  petardo.] 

Mil. :  A  machine  for- 
merly used  for  blowing 
open  gates  or  barriers  in 
fortifications.  It  was  bell- 
shaped,  charged  with  pow- 
der, and  fired  by  a  fuse. 
The  mouth  of  the  machine 
was  placed  against  the 
obstacle,  and  kept  iu  place 
by  struts  or  by  being  a.  The  petard ;  i 
hung  on  a  hook  driven  towhiciisi> 
into  the  woodwork.  The 
petard  has  quite  fallen  into 
disuse. 

T  Hoist   with    his   own 
petard :  Caught  in  his  own 
trap,   or  in  the  danger    or   destruction   in- 
tended for  others. 

"  For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Boitt  uriltt  hit  own  petar. " 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  ill.  S. 

*  pe-tar-dier,    *  pS-tar-deer,    *.    [Eng. 
petard;  -ier,  -eer.]    One  who  manages  or  layi 
a  petard. 

pet  -a-site,  *.    [See  def.] 

Chem. :  A  resin  extracted  from  the  dried 
root  of  Tussilago  Petasites,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  unaltered  by  caustic  soda,  but  its  aloo- 
holic  solution  becomes  emerald-green  when 
mixed  with  a  mineral  acid. 

pet  a  si  -te"-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  petasites); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Eupatoriaceae. 

pet  a  si  -tes,  *.  [Gr.  weTa<rir^  (petasites), 
from  ireVao-os  (petasos)  =  a  broad -brimmed, 
hat,  or  a  broad,  umbellated  leaf,  like  one.] 

Bot.  :  Butter-bur.  The  typical  genus  of 
Petasiteae.  Perennial  herbs,  with  great  broad 
leaves  developing  after  the  flowers.  Headi 
purplish  or  white ;  subdioecious ;  corolla  tubu- 
lar ;  pappus  of  soft,  slender  hairs ;  limb  in 
the  male  five  cleft;  fruit  cylindrical,  glabrous. 
Known  species  ten ;  one,  Petasites  vulgaris, 
the  Tussilago  Petasites  of  Linnaeus,  is  British. 
The  stem  is  purplish  below ;  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  white,  and 
as  if  covered  with  cobwebs  beneath.  Flowers 
from  March  to  May.  P.  albus  is  an  escape 
found  in  shrubberies. 

pet-a-soph'-or-a,  «.  [Gr.  IM'TOO-OS  (petasos) 
=  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and  «£dpos  (phoros) 
=  bearing.] 

Ornith. :  Violet-ears  ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee 
(q.v.),  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Central 
America,  and  extending  southward  to  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 
and  quite  straight,  and  the  nostrils  are 
covered  by  the  forehead  plumes.  (R.  &, 
Sharpe.) 

pet'-a-sus,s.  [Lat, 
from  Gr.  ireVao-o? 
(petasos)  =a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  from 
ireravwfju.  ( petan- 
numi)  =  to  spread  , 
out.) 

L  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties: 

1.  The  winged  cap 
or  hat  of  Mercury. 

2.  A  common  felt  PETASUS. 
hat  worn  by  horse- 
men and  ephibi ;  in  shape  resembling  an  umbel- 
lated flower  reversed,  having  a  low  crown  and 
broad  brim.     It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «s.  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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from  Greece,  and  worn  in  both  countries  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun  and  weather. 

H.  Arch. :  A  cupola  having  the  form  of  a 
broad-brimmed  hut. 

petate,  ».  [See  def.)  The  Central  American 
name  for  dried  palm-leaves  or  grass,  used  for 
plaiting  into  hats. 

pet-au'-riat,  ».  [PETAURISTA.]  Any  Indi- 
vidual of  tile  old  genus  Petaurista,  which  was 
fonnerly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is 
at  present. 

"The  i*rachute-fold  of  tkln  on  tht  flanks  of  the 
Pf>wittt."-PrQf.  P.  M.  Ifuncau,  in  Cuiteil't  A'at. 
Mia.,  ill.  aoo, 

pet  au  ris'  ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  jrtravpiuTijs 
(pf(u»ri.tft's)  ='s  rope-dancer.] 

Zoal.  :  Agennsof  Phalangistin»e(q.v.),with 
one  species,  Petaurista  candivoivulus,  from 
New  Smith  Wales*  A  broad  flying  membrane 
stretches  from  the  elbow  to  just  below  the 
knee;  ears  large  and  hairy  ;  tail  busliy,  round, 
and  non-prehensile. 

pe't-au'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  Wratpor  (peta«ro»)  =  a 
pen-h,  a  spring-board.] 

Zoal. :  A  genus  of  Phalangistime  (q.v.), 
ranging  from  New  Ireland  to  South  Australia  ; 
absent  from  Tasmania.  Flying  memlnane 
stretching  from  outside  of  tip  of  anterior  fifth 
toe  to  ankle;  tail  bushy;  ears  large  and 
nearly  naked.  There  aie  four,  or  perhaps 
five  species;  the  l«st  known  Is  Petaurut 
Kiurrus,  the  Squirrel  Flying  Phalanger.  P. 
austivlii  is  the  Yellow-liellied,  and  P.  breviceps 
the  Short-headed  Flying  Phalanger.  [PHAL- 

ANOER.] 

pS-teoh'-I-se,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat  jxteMa, 
from  Low  Lat.  peteccia;  Fr.  pelechies ;  Hal. 
pttecchia ;  Sp.  f>ctf<{uia,  from  Lat.  petigo  =  & 
scab,  an  eruption.) 

PathoL :  Spots  formed  by  extravasated 
blood,  as  in  typhoid,  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers,  heemorrliagic  small-pox,  &<:. 

pe  tech  I  al,  a.    [PETECHI*.] 

tied. :  Having  livid  spots  or  petechite. 

petechial-fever,  ». 

Patliol.  :  A  fever  characterized  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage  by  having  spots  on  the  skin. 
[TYPHOID.] 

Pe'-ter  (1),  s.  [Lat.  Petrui ;  Gr.  Tln-pos  (Petrol) 
—  Peter,  a  piece  of  rock,  a  stone ;  cf.  also 
ffiVpu,  (petra)  =  a  rock.    See  def.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  t.  kind  of  cosmetic. 

"  Dry  up  their  peter  to  loot." 

lluckin'jh'im  :  The  A'eAearfal,  p.  17. 

2.  A  portmanteau  ;  a  cloak-bag. 

S.  The  same  as  PETER-SEE-ME  (q.v.). 

IL  New  Test.  Biog. :  The  Greek  surname  of 
an  apostle  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  rendering  of  the 
East  Aramaean  NC3  (kepha),  a  corruption  or 
derivation  from  Heh.  rp  (keph)  =  a  rock  (Job 
xxx.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  29),  and  was  given  by  Jesus 
(John  i.  40-42).  Transliterated  into  Greek, 
witli  a  termination,  it  became  KT^OC  (Kephas) 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  Peter's  real  name  was  Simon  (Matt, 
xvii.  25 ;  Luke  iv.  38,  v.  3, 5,  Ac),  his  father's 
Jonas  (John  xxi.  15),  his  brother's  Andrew 
(Matt.  iv.  18).  Peter  was  born  at  Bethsaida 
(John  i.  44),  but  had  removed  to  Capernaum, 
where  he  had  a  house,  being  a  married  man 
(Matt.  viii.  14  ;  Mark  i.  30  ;  Luke  iv.  38  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  5).  For  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  see 
Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Mark  i.  16-18 ;  Luke  v.  1-11 ; 
John  1.  35-42.  Three  of  the  twelve  were 
selected  on  three  occasions  by  Jusus  for  special 
honour  (M.irk  v.  37;  Matt.  xvii.  1,  xxvi.  37), 
Peter's  mime  standing  first,  though  John  was 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xix.  26, 
xx  2,  xxi.  20,  '-'4.  [ PILLAR-APOSTLES.]  The 
Power  of  the  Keys  was  first  bestowed  on  him 
(Matt.  xvi.  IS- -JO),  though  afterwards  also  on 
the  other  apostles  (cf.  xviii.  1  with  18).  Peter 
was  of  an  impulsive  temperament,  generous, 
but  too  forward  in  speech  (xvi.  22,  23),  and 
rash  in  action  (John  xviii.  10).  It  was  not 
natural  cowardice,  but  because  through  his 
rashness  he  had  committed  himself,  and  was 
In  danger  of  arrest,  that  made  him  deny 
his  Lord  (Matt.  xxvi.  81-75).  After  the  As- 
cension, he  was  fora  time  the  most  prominent 
of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  15,  ii.  14,  &c.,  iii.  1-26, 
Iv.  8,  °,  v.  1-16).  and  though  specially  sent  to  the 
Jews  ((ial.  ii.  8),  yet  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first  to  admit  Gentiles  into  the  church 


(Acts  x.  1-48).  Afterwards  he  was  somewhat 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  eminence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  on  one  occasion  dissembling  his 
liberal  views  when  in  narrow  Judaic  com- 
pany, was  withstood  by  St.  Paul  to  the  face 
"  because  he  was  to  be  blamed  "  (Gal.  ii.  11). 
Tradition  makes  him  die  as  a  martyr  at  Borne, 
about  A.D.  64,  criu-ified  with  his  head  down- 
wards. Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  consider  that  the 
authority  delegated  him  by  Jesus  appertains 
also  to  his  successors,  the  Popes  of  Home. 

H  (1)  The  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter: 

New  Test.  Canon :  An  epistle  which  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Peter 
(i.  1),  apparently  from  Babylon  (v.  13),  "  to 
the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadoria,  Asia,  and  Bithynia"  (i.  1), 
all  plaees  in  Asia  Minor.  These  strangers  were 
obviously  Christian  converts,  the  majority 
apparently  Gentiles  (i.  14,  ii.  10,  iv.  3).  Their 
churches  were  in  charge  of  elders  (v.  4).  They 
were  in  suffering  (i.  6),  which  the  apostle 
foresaw  would  deepen  into  severe  persecu- 
tion (iv.  1-2-18).  He  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
fastness, to  careful  avoidance  of  crime  and 
scandal  (ii.  12,  iv.  15),  to  humility  (y.  5-6),  and 
the  proper  observance  of  their  duties  of  sub- 
jects, servants,  husbands  or  wives,  brethren 
in  a  natural  or  spiritual  sense  (ii.  13— iii. 
8),  office-bearers,  or  members  in  Christian 
churches  (v.  1-5).  The  epistle  was  probably 
carried  by  Silvanus  (v.  12).  St.  Mark  seems  to 
have  lieen  with  Peter  when  it  was  written  (v.13). 
Its  date  is  uncertain,  probably  between  A.D. 
60  and  A.D.  64.  There  is  strong  evidence  for  its 
authenticity,  which  has  rarely  been  doubted. 

(2)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter : 

New  Test.  Canon  :  Another  epistle  claiming 
to  have  been  penned  by  the  Apostle  (i.  1),  the 
author  also  referring  to  the  transfiguration 
scene  as  one  which  he  personally  witnessed 
(i  17,  18).  and  to  a  previous  epistle  (iii.  1). 
In  this  second  letter  he  seeks  to  establish 
Christians  in  the  faith,  warns  them  against 
false  teachers,  and  predicts  the  general  con- 
flagration of  the  world.  Its  style  is  different 
from  that  of  the  first.  The  language  and  sen- 
timents of  rli.  ii.  and  part  of  iii.  resemble 
Jude.  When  it  was  published,  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  had  been  collected,  and  formed  part 
of  New  Testament  Scripture  (iii.  15-16).  The 
evidence  for  its  authenticity  is  much  less 
strong  than  that  for  the  first  epistle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  known  it.  It  is 
not  in  the  Peschito  (q.v.);  Cyprian  ignored 
it  ;  Origen  and  Eusehius  placed  it  among 
the  controverted  writings,  but  it  gradually 
obtained  acceptance  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Peter-boat,  s.  A  boat  which  is  built 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  can  therefore  be 
propelled  either  way. 

Peter-gunner,  .;.    A  sportsman. 
Peter-man,  s.    A  fisherman. 

"Twoultt  make  good  booU  (or  a  ptterman  to  catch 
•almou  in."— EattvHxrd  Soft 

Peter-pence,  Peter's  pence,  s. 

*  1.  Law  <*  Hist. :  A  tax  of  a  penny  on  each 
house  throughout  England,  which  commenced 
in  Saxon  times  as  an  occasional  voluntary 
contribution,  but  was  finally  established  as 
a  legal  tax  under  Canute,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  William  the  Conqueror.     From 
being   sent  to  Borne    it  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Bome-feoh,    Rome-scot,    and    Bome- 
pennyng.    The  name  Peter-pence  arose  from 
its  being  collected  on  St.  Peter's  Day.    From 
being  levied  on  every  private  and  every  re- 
ligious house,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  only 
excepted,  it  was  called  also  Hearth-money. 
At  Drat  it  was  used  chiefly  for  the  support  of 
an  English  college  at  Borne,  then  the  Pope 
shared  the  gift  with  the  college,  and  finally 
appropriated  the  whole.    Edward  III.  forbade 
its  helng  paid ;  hut  it  was  soon  restored.  The 
Act  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  passed  In  1534,  swept 
it  away. 

"The  occ«ion«l  aide  Mid  talllaeea,  levied  by  the 
prince  on  his  vassals.  K*ve  a  hanille  to  the  rope  to 
levy,  by  the  means  of  his  legates  a  latere,  petfryrnce 
and  other  taxatioiw."—  Bladuttme  :  Comment.,  bit.  iv., 
eh.  a. 

2.  A  voluntary  contribution  raised  among 
Catholic*,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  for  his  private 
use. 

*  Peter-see  me.   ».     [A    corruption  of 
Pedro  (Peter)  Xime/ies.'}    A  kind  of  wine,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  delicate  of  the  Malaga 
wines.    (Middleton  :  Spanish  Gipsy,  ill  1.) 


Peter's  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  haddock  (q.v.). 
pe  -ter  (2),  i.    [A  corrupt,  of  repeater  (q.v.).] 
(For  del.  see  etym.) 

1  Blm  Peter :  [BI.UI-PETIR]. 

pe'-ter,  v.i.     To  thin  out,  disappear,  at  a  vein 

in  a  mine.     (Colloq.) 
*  pef -er-el,  «.    [PETREL.] 

pet-e-reV-o,  *  pe't-»-rar'-6,  «,     IP«>- 

ERERO.] 

pe -ter  sham,  «.  [After  Lord  Petersham, 
by  whom  tiie  fashion  was  set.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  great-coat 
fonnerly  worn. 

2.  A  heavy  and  fine  cloth  for  mes's  over- 
coats, the  face  being  rolled  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  little  tufts. 

Pe   tcr  wort,  Pe'-ters-wort,  ».    (Kng. 

Peter,  Peter's,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  Ascyrum  hypericoides. 

pet'  in  Ine,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem. :  C.|HiiN.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with 
tetrylamine  found  In  the  most  volatile  portions 
of  bone-oil. 

t  pet  I  6  la  ceous  (oe  as  sh),  tpet  i  6 
la  -ce-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  petiolaceus,  from 
Lat.  petiolus,}    [PETIOLE.]    Petiolar  (q.v.Ji 

pet  i  6  la'-ne-ous,a.  [Mod.  Lat.  petiolanevs, 
from  Lat.  petiolus.]  [PETIOLE.] 

Bo/. :  Consisting  only  of  a  petiole.  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

pSt'-I-o-lar,  pSt'-I-6-lar-y,  a.  [Eng.  peti- 
ol(e) ;  -ar,  -urj/.J 

1.  Anat.  (Of  ducts):  Supported  orsuspended 
by  a  slender  stalk. 

2.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a 
petiole ;  growing  on  or  supported  by  a  i«tiole. 

pSt-l-S-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
petiolatus.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenoptera.  The 
abdomen  is  supported  on  a  slender  footstalk 
of  greater  or  less  length. 
There  are  two  tribes,  En- 
tomophaga  and  Aculeata. 

pet  i-6-late,  o.     [Eng. 
petiol(e);  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  petiole 
as,  a  pctiolate  leaf. 

p8t-!-*-lat-8d,  a. 

TIOLATE.) 

pctlolated  hymenoptera,  s.  pi.  [Px- 

TIOLATA.) 

pSt'-I-ole,  s.  [Fr.  petiole,  from  Lat.  petiolmn, 
acfus.  of petiolus  =  &  little  foot,  from  pediohu, 
dimiu.  from  pes,  genit.  pedis  —  a  foot.] 

Hot.:  The  leaf-stalk  of  a  plant,  the  part 
connecting  the  blade  with  the  stem.  It  to 
generally  half  cylindrical,  often  channelled 
above,  but  in  some  monocotyledons  it  is  cylin- 
drical, and  in  others  it  is  a  sheath.  [COUMON- 

PET10I.E.) 

U  In  a  compound  leaf  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  petioles,  if  the  last-named  exist,  are 
called  the  partial  petioles. 

pet'-i-oled,  a.    [Eng.  petiole);  -«tj 
Bol. :  Having  a  petiole  ;  petiolate. 

pet  I  61    u -late.  pct:i-6l  -u  lar.   «. 

[Bug.  petioluHe)  ;  -ate,  -or.) 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  petiolnle. 

pSt-a-ol-ule,  t.     [Dimin.  from  petiole  (q.T.).J 
Bat. :  A  secondary  petiole  or  stalklet  sup- 
porting a  leaflet. 

pet'-It  (final  t  silent)  *pet  Ite,  a.  [Fr.] 
Petty,  small ;  inconsiderable,  inferior. 

"  By  what  small  petit  limits  does  the  iiund  catch 
hold  of  aud  recover  a  vanishing  motion."— &>«UA  : 
Sermoru,  vol.  L,  Ber.  6. 

petit  baumo,  s.  The  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  a  liquor  obtained  from  Croton 
balsamiferum. 

petit-coco,  i.    [Coco,  t.  (2).] 
petit-constable,   s.     An  Inferior  oiTU 
officer,  subordinate  to  the  High  Constable. 

petit-grain,  ».  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  fruit  aud  leaves  of  Citrus  Biyaradia. 


PETIOLATE  LKAF. 


bo"il,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  £cll,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    pn  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -sion  =  «*"»",    -cioua,  -tions,  -sloos  -  shits,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  deL 
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petition— petrify 


petit-Jury,  s.    [PETTY-JOBY.) 
petit  larceny,  *.    [PETTY-LARCENY.] 

*  petit -maitre,  *.     [Fr.  =  a  fop.] 
spruce  fellow  who  bangs  about  ladies  ;  a  fop 
*  coxcomb. 

"  The  battered  beau,  who  affect*  the  lx>y  at  three- 
•core,  or  thv  pfttt-maltre,  who  would  be  a  man  a 
ftlle*u."—<ji'l<ii»iith  :  i'olite  Learning,  ch.  vlL 

petit  sorjcanty,  s. 

Law:  The  tenure  of  lands  of  the  crown  b1 
the  annual  tendering  of  some  imple' 
DOW,  or  formerly,  used  in  war,  as  a  bow,  an 

arrow,  a  flag,  &c. 

"The  Imkea  of  Marlboro  ugh  and  Wellington  hold 
the  cstAtea  ur  uited  to  tti«ir  ancestor!  (or  tdeir  public 
•ervk-et,  by  the  tenure  of  p*(it.*>>rjennty,  and  by  Uie 
•mm:!.  reailerylaauiaUflag."— Slackttone:  Comment, 
bk.  1L,  ch.  4. 

*  petit-treason,  s. 

Law:   The  crime   of  killing  a  person    to 
Whom  the  offender  owes  duty  or  subjection 
u  for  a  servant  to  kill  bis  master,  a  wife  her 
hnsl'iuiil,  &.c.    The  name  is  uo  longer  used, 
sacb.  crime*  being  now  deemed  murder  ouly. 

po-tl'-tion,  *  pe  tl-cl-on,  s.  [Fr.  petition, 
from  Lot.  petitionem,  a<-cus.  of  petitio  =  s 
aeeking,  a  suit,  from  jxtitus,  pa.  par.  of  peto 
=  to  seek,  to  ask  ;  Sp.  petition;  Ital.  petizione.] 
1.  An  entreaty,  a  request,  a  supplication,  a 
prayer;  a  solemn,  earnest,  or  formal  prayer 
or  entreaty  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  to  a  superior  in  rank  or  power. 

"Her  petition  for  the  wrongs  the  feels." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  rill 

1  A  single  article,  or  several,  in  a  prayer : 
as,  the  several  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  formal  written  request  or  application 
made  to  one  vested  witli  authority,  or  to  a 
legislative  or  administrative  body,  soliciting  a 
favour,  grant,  right,  or  act  of  mercy. 

4.  The  paper  or  document  containing  such 
request  or  application;  especially  applied  in 
legal  language  to  an  application  to  a  court  or 
judge  :  as,  a  petition  for  a  divorce. 

petition  of  right,  s. 

1.  Eaglith  Law:    A  petition  for  obtaining 
restitution  from  the  crown  of  either  real  or 
personal  property,  where  the  sovereign  is  in 
full  possession  of  any  hereditaments  or  chat- 
tels, and  the  petitioner  suggests  such  a  right 
as  controverts  the  title  of  the  crown,  grounded 
on  facts  disclosed  in  the  petition  itself;  in 
which  case,  upon  this  answer  being  endorsed 
by  the  sorereign,  soit  droit  fait  at  partie  (let 
right  be  done  to  the  party),  a  commission 
shall  issue  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

2.  Eng.  Hut. :  A  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  put  forward  by  parliament  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and 
assented  to  by  him.    They  are  : 

(U  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  pay  fay  moneys  to 
the  State  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

(2|  That  no  person  be  imprisoned  for  refusing  the 
awne.  nor  any  freeman  be  imprisoned  without  any 
cause  showed,  to  which  he  might  make  answer 

13)  That  soldiers  and  mariners  be  not  billeted  in  the 
fcouse*  of  the  people. 

14)  That  commissions  be  no  more  Issued  for  puimli- 
Ing  by  the  summary  process  of  martial  law. 

pe  ti  -tion,  ».t.  4  i.    [PETITION,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To    solicit,   to  beg,    to   supplicate,    to 
make  supplication  or  prayer  to ;  to  entreat ; 
to  ask  from. 

"  All  petWoninff  the  king  for  my  restoration.  I 
presume  r  —  Voldmitk  :  Bet,  No.  4. 

2.  To  address  a  petition  or  formal  suppli- 
cation or  application  to,  as  to  a  sovereign  or 
a  legislative  or  administrative  body  for  some 
grant,  favour,  or  right. 

"The  King  of  Samoa  in  un  petitioned  the  English 
Government  to  annex  the  islands."— Daily  Telegraph, 

.    3.  To  solicit,  to  beg. 

H.  Intrant, :   To   present  a   petition ;   to 
make  application ;  to  solicit 

"Toleration  may  be  petitioned  for."— South :  Ser- 
won*.  vol.  v.,  ser.  13. 

•pS-ta'-tion-ar-i'-ly.adt!.  [Eng. petitionary; 
-ly.)    By  way  of  begging  the  question. 

;      ^"  ?"•  **£  but  petitionary!,  Infer  a  dextraltty  in 
the  heavens.  —Broiene  :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

* pS-ti'-tion-ar-y, a.    [Eng.  petition;  -ary.] 
1.  Offering  or  making  a  petition ;  suppli- 
catory. 

"  To  pardon  Rome  and  thy  petitionary  countrr- 
soen.'— SlsaJfcMp. .-  Coriolanut,  \.  t. 


2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  petition 
or  entreaty. 

"  Brevity  of  speech  commends  itself  by,  In  all  j*t 
Honor?  addresses,  a  peculiar  rcsuect  to  tbe  perao 
addreased  to."— South :  tiermotu,  voL  U..  sex.  4. 

*  pe-tl-tlon-ee',  s.    [Eng.  petition;  -re.]    j 
person  cited  to  answer  or  defend  a  petition. 

pe  ti  tion  cr,  *  pe  ti-  ci  on  cr,  *.    [Eng 
petition;  -«r.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  presents  or  makes 
a  petition  ;  a  suppliant. 

"  0  vain  petitioner  /  beg  a  great  matter." 

Shakelp. :  Lovet  Labuur'i  Lott,  V.  1 

*  2.  Eng.  Hist. :  An  opponent  of  the  Cour 
party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  ;  an  addressei 
(q.r.). 

pS-tl-tton-Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    fPnrnoN,  r. 

petitioning  creditor,  s. 

Law :  A  creditor  who  applies  for  an  adju 
dilation  in  bankruptcy  against  his  trading 
debtor. 

*  pe-ti'-tlon-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  petition;  -itt.]  A 
petitioner.    (Lamb.) 

pe-tif-ti-6  prin-oip--!-!  (tt  as  Shi),  phr. 

[Lat  —  a  begging  of  the  principle  or  question. 
Logic :  A  vicious  mode  of  reasoning,  popu- 
larly called  begging  the  question,  which  con- 
sists in  tacitly  taking  for  granted  as  true  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  though  proved. 

*  pSt'-i-tdr,  s.    [Lat.,  frompetttu.,  pa.  par.  of 
peto  =  to  seek.)    One  who  seeks  ;  a  seeker. 

"  The  bishop  himself  being  never  a  petitor  for  the 
<    place/— Fatter:  Ckirdi  eta.,  XI.  ii.  «. 

pSf-i-tor-y,  a.  [Lat  petitorius,  from  petitor 
=  one  who  seeks  or  begs  ;  Fr.  pttitoire ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  petitorio.]  Petitioning ;  begging  :  sup- 
plicating. 

petitory  actions, ..  pi. 

Scots  Law. :  Actions  by  which  something  Is 
sought  to  be  decreed  by  the  judge  in  conse- 
quence of  a  right  of  property,  or  a  right  of 
credit  in  the  pursuer.  All  actions  on  personal 
contracts  by  which  the  granter  has  become 
bound  to  pay,  or  to  perform,  are  petitory 
actions. 

pSt-I-ver'-l'-a,  «.  [Named  by  Linname  after 
J.  Petiver,  F.R.S.,  a  London  apothecary.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PetiveriaceiE 
(q.v.).  Known  species  four,  from  tropical 
America.  In  Brazil  PHiveria  aliificea,  the 
Guinea-weed,  is  put  into  warm  baths  to  be 
used  in  paralysis. 

pSt-i-ver-.-a'-oe-iB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  peti- 
veri(ti) ;  Lat  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufif.  -aceas.] 

Hot. :  Petiveriads  (q.v.) ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Under 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  an  alliaceous  odour; 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  stipulate,  sometimes 
dotted ;  sepals  several ;  corolla  none  ;  stamens 
either  indefinite,  or  as  many  as  in  the 
sepals ;  ovary  superior,  one  celled,  with  one 
erect  ovule  ;  frnit  indehiscent,  dry,  wingless, 
or  samaroid.  Tropical  American  plants. 
Known  genera  three,  species  ten.  (Lindley.) 

pct-l'-ver'-a-ad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  petivtrVa); 
ling.  su(T.  -ad.) 

Bot.  (Pi.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Petiveri- 
acese  (q.v.> 

pe-tong',  s.    [Chinese.]     The  same  M  FACK- 

FOMG  (q.V.). 

p6-tral'-6-gy, «.    [PETROLOGY.] 

pet'-ra-rif,  s.  [Sp.  petrnria,  from  Lat.  petra ; 
Gr.  irtVpa  (petra)  =  &  stone.]  A  machine  in 
use  among  the  ancients  for  casting  stones. 
[PEDERERO.] 

"  The  petrarj/  and  two  mangonels.*— ArdHioloyia, 

pe'  tre  (tre  as  tor),  s.  [Gr.  trfrpn  (petra)  = 
a  stone.]  Nitre ;  saltpetre  (q.v.). 

pe-tre'-an,  a.  [Lat  pctrmu,  from  petra  = 
a  stone,  a  rock  ;  Gr  irrrpouo?  (petraioe).']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  rock  or  stone. 

pet-rel(n*pSf-er-el,».  [Pr.  petnl,  pitinl, 
from  Pitre  =  Peter :  the  allusion  being  to  the 
action  of  the  bird,  which  seems  to  walk  on  the 
sea,  like  St  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  cf.  Ger. 
Petermgel,  lit.  =  Peter-fowl,  Peter-bird.) 
Ornith.:  A  popular  p«.ae  for  any  indi- 


vidual of  the  family  Procellariidae  (q.v.). 
small  oceanic  birds  of  dusky  plumage,  noc- 
turnal in  habit,  widely  distributed,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They 
are  considered  by  sailors  as  the  harbingers  of 
stormy  weather,  in  which  they  seem  to  delight. 
Many  of  them  nidificate  in  holes,  and  the 
majority  lay  but  one  egg.  usually  white. 
Soi'ie  apparently  come  to  land  only  for  nidi- 
flcation,  but  nearly  all  are  liable  to  be  driren 
on  shore  by  storms.  (Estrclata  hesitate,  the 
Capped  Petrel,  whose  habitat  ia  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  has  been  met  with  in  Hun- 
gary, (/bis,  1884,  p.  202).  ProceUaria  (Tha* 
lassidroma)  pcfagica  is  Mother  Carey's  Chicken, 
or  the  Storm  Petrel ;  Cymockorea  leitcorrhoa 
is  the  Fork-tailed,  or  Leach's  Petrel ;  and 
Oceanites  oceanictu  is  Wilson's  Petrel.  In  this 
work  the  most  important  species  are  described 
under  their  popular  names. 

*  pet-rel  (2),  «.    [PEYTREL.] 

*  pe  tres   9ence,  «.    [Eng.  petrescen(t) ;  -ce.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  petrescent; 
the  process  of  changing  into  stone. 

*  pd-tres'-gent,  a.    [Lat.  petra  ;  Gr.   ircVpa 
=  a  stone,  a  rock.]     Changing  into  stone,  or 
stony  hardness ;  petrifying. 

"  By  springs  of  petrescent   water."— Boyl* :  Works, 
lit  Si*.' 

p«S  trlc'-o  la,  s.     [Lat.  petra  =  a  stone,  and 
cola  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool.  A  Palceont. :  A  geuus  of  Veneridffi  (q.  v.). 
Shell  oval  or  elongated,  thin,  tumid,  anterior 
side  short ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each 
valve,  the  external  often  obsolete ;  pallial 
sinus  deep.  Recent  species  thirty,  widely 
distributed  in  both  hemispheres ;  fossil  twenty, 
commencing  in  the  Chalk. 

pet  rifac   tion,  «.     [A  contracted  form  of 
purification  (q.v.).} 
L  Literally: 

1.  The    act   or  process    of    petrifying   or 
changing  into  a  stone;  the  state    of   b».'ing 
petriued ;  conversion  of  any  organic  matter, 
animal  or  vegetable,  into  stone,  or  a  sub- 
stance of  stony  hardness.    [FOSSILIZATION.] 

"  So  Hidden  a  petrifaction  and  strange  induration. ' 
—/trittPiM  :  Vulgar  Krroun,  bit.  IL.  ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified  or  converted  into 
stone  ;  organic  matter  petritied  ;  a  fossil. 

"  Inspecting  IU  petrifaction  and  1U  oiineral 
fountain..."— Xuttace :  Italy,  vol.  L,  ch.  vj. 

t  II.  Fig. :  The  state  of  being  morally 
petrified  or  paralyzed,  as  by  fear,  astonish- 
ment, &c. 

"  Morti6c*Uon  or  petrifaction  of  tbe  MuL"— CuJ- 
tPortA:  IntM.  $gtt*m,  p.  13». 

*  pe't-rf-lUc'-tlve,  a.    [Lat  petra  =  a  stone, 

and  jacio  =  to  make.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  petrifying 
or  converting  organic  substance  into  stone; 
petrifying. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrifaction. 

"  Th«  laDidocencloB  and  petrif.u-tie«  mutAtiona  of 
hard  bodiM." — Browne :  Vulgar  Hrrourt,  bk.  ilL. 
oh.  xiil. 

*  pfit'-rf-fi-a-ble(  a,     [Rag.  petrify;    -a6^J 
Capable  of  being  petrified. 

pS-trir-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  pttriftyut;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
pctrijico.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
petrifying;  having  power  to  petrify;  petri- 
factive. 

**  Death  with  his  mace  petrijtc,  cold  and  dry, 
A*  with  a  trldeut  amote."        Miiton  :  P.  L.,  z.  IK 

*  pe-trff'-I-cate,  v.t.    [PETHIHCATION.]    To 

petrify  ;  to  convert  into  stone. 

"  Though  our  hf*rts  pvtr(fi.cattd  were, 
Yet  cauaetlat  tliou  thy  law  be  graven  there." 

J.  Hall :  Poemt  (ed.  1«46).  p.  ML 

*  p^t  rl  fl-ca -Uon,    «.      [Fr.,   from    Lat 
petra  =  a   stone,  and  Jacio  =  to   make ;   Sp. 
petrificacion;  Ital.  petrijicaaione.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  petrifying ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  petritied ;   petri- 
faction. 

"  We  have  also  with  us  the  v'«ib!e  petrijteutivn  of 
wood  in  many  water*."— Bruvtn* ;  Vulgar  £rrourt 
bk.  it.  ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified;  a  petrifaction , 
a  fossil. 

IL   Fig. :    Obduracy,     callousness,     hard- 
ness of  heart. 

pet'-rl-l*y,  '  pet  ri  fie,  v.t  &  i.    [Fr.  petrt- 
far.,  from  Lat  ixtra  ~  a  stone,  a  rock,    and 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Mr.  wore,  w?!*.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  co  =  6  :  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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«tcfo  =  to  make;  Sp.  petrificar;   Ital.  petri- 
4care.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  convert  or  change  into  stone 
or  stony  substance. 

"  Moes  tietrijiftt  with  blanching  comllines." 

Jlaam:  Enyliik  Oardm,  IT. 
H,  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  make  obdurate,  callous,  or  hard- 
hearted. 

"  Bhish  if  thou  cauat ;  Dot  petrified,  thou  must." 

Cctw/:er :  £xtiottuttition. 

2.  To    paralyze    or   stupefy,  as  witli  fear, 
astonishment,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  converted  into  stone  or 
a  stony  sulistanee,  as  organic  matter  toy 
Calcareous  deposits. 

"When  wood  and  many  other  hodiea  do  petrtjb.~— 
travme:  Vulgar  Errmiri.  Ijk.  II..  ch.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  become  hardened,  lifeless,  or 
callous. 

pef-rl-lite,  s.     [Gr.  Wrpo  (pe(ro)  =  a  rock, 

and  AtSos  (lithoi)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  petrllith.} 

Kin. :  The  same  as  ORTHOCLASE  (q.v.). 

Pe'-trine,  o.  (Lat.  petrinus  =  of  stone.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  St.  Peter :  as,  the  Petrim 
epistles. 

Petrlne-eplstles,  s.  pL    [PETER,  V) 
Petrlne-llturgy,  s.    [LITOROY,  H  8.) 

pet-r6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ireVpos  (petrot)  =  stone, 
rock.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  stone  or 
rock. 

petro-occipital,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  occipital  bone, 
and  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  There  is  a  pctro-occipital  suture. 

Pe-tro-bru'-sl'-aii,  *.  [From  Pttrotusiut, 
the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  the  founder.] 
Church  Hist.  (PI) :  The  followers  of  Peter 
de  Bruys,  who,  about  A.D.  1110,  attempted 
religious  reform.  He  was  burnt  by  an  angry 
populace,  at  St.  Giles's  in  1130.  The  tenets 
attributed  to  him  by  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
who  in  1141  wrote  to  confute  him,  were  that 
persons  should  not  be  baptised  till  they 
reached  years  of  discretion  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  churches  built,  and  that  those  already 
erected  should  be  pulled  down ;  that  crosses 
should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  sacred  elements 
In  the  communion  are  only  signs  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  oblations, 
prayers,  and  good  offices  of  the  living  do  not 
profit  the  dead.  Peter  is  regarded  with  much 
respect  by  some  Protestants,  who  claim  him  as  a 
reformer  before  the  Reformation.  His  followers 
continued  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

pet-ro-cIrV-cla,  «.  [Pref.  petrt-,  and  Or. 
xtyicAe*  (kingklos)  =  a  water-ouzel.] 

Ornith.:  According  to  Vigors,  a  genus  of 
Turdinse.  Bill  moderate,  with  tip  curved ; 
points  of  wings  produced  beyond  half  of  the 
tail.  It  contains  the  Rock-thrushes  fp»nd  in 
India  and  elsewhere. 

pet  -ro  drome,  s.    [PETRODROMUS.] 

Zoo!.:  Ajumping-shrew  from  Mozambique. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  lives  among  the  rocks, 
thus  differing  from  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  soon  becomes 
familiar  in  captivity. 

pe  trod'-ro  mus,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr. 
6p6>o?  (dramas)  =  a  race,  running.) 

Zool. :  AgenusofMacroscelidid8e(q.T.),with 
a  single  species,  Petrodromw  teiradactylus.  It 
Is  larger  tban  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  has 
only  four  toes  on  eac.h  hind  foot.  [PETRO 

DROME.) 


pet'-ro-diis,  ».     [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  i 
(odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalcKont. :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  with  one 
species  from  the  Derbyshire  Coal-measures. 

pet-ro-ga'-le,  »•     [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  yoA>| 
(gall)  =  a  weasel.) 

Zool. :  A  genns  of  Macropodldw,  In  somi 
classifications  considered  as  a  snb-genus  o 
Macropus  (q.v.).  Petrogalf  penicillnta  ia  the 
Brush-tailed,  and  P.  xanthopus,  the  Yellow 
footed  Rock  Kangaroo. 

pef -riV-gl^ph,  ».    A  rock-carving. 

pet-ro  glyph '-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  petroglyph(y);  -ic. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  petropyphy 


p6-trog--lyph-y,  ».  [Pref.  prtro-,  and  Gr. 
yAiioW  (glupho)  =  to  carve.)  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  carving  inscriptions  and  figures  on 
rocks  or  stones. 

pe-tr6g>ra-pher,  ».  [Eng.  petrography); 
-er.)  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  petro- 
graphy ;  a  petrologist, 

pet-ro  graph  ic,   pet-ro-graph'  Ic-al, 

a.    [Eng.  petrograph(y);  -ic,-ical.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  petrography. 

pe-tro'g'-ra-phy,  s.     [Tref.  petro-,  and  Gr. 

•ypaqW  (graphd)  =  to  Write.) 

*  1.  The  art  of  writing  on  stone. 
2.  The  study  of  rocks ;  a  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  or  treatise  on  rocks  ;  that  branch  of 
geology  which  deals  with  the  constitution  of 
rocks  ;  petrology. 

"Another  point  of  novelty  in  this  text-book  ia  the 
profit  [nent  place  assigned  to  microscopic  petrography. 
—AOienaum,  Oct.  28, 1882. 


-,  S.      [PETKOLEDM.] 

Chem. :  C8H10.  A  hydrocarbon  occurring 
In  the  petroleum  of  Sehnde,  near  Hanover. 
It  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  always 
fonnd  mixed  with  defines  and  homologues  of 
marsh-gas,  but  by  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  compound,  trinitro- 
petrol, 


pet'-ro-lene,  «.    [Eng.  petroleum);  suff  -me 
(Mm.).] 

M  in. :  An  oil  obtained  by  Boussingault  from 
asphalt,  and  announced  by  him  as  the  liquid 
constituent  of  all  asphalt.  He  assigned  it  the 
formula  CwHi«.  Subsequent  investigation 
tends  to  show  that  this  is  a  mixture  of  oils. 

pS-tro'-lfi-um,  ».    [Lat.  petra  =  a  rock,  and 
oleum  =  oil.  ] 

Chem. :  Earth  oil,  naphtha,  mineral  oil, 
paraffin  oil.  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 
inflammable  liquids  fonnd  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  formed  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  beneath 
the  surface.  These  liquids  vary  in  colour 
from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  brownish-black,  and 
in  consistence  from  a  thin  transparent  oil  to 
a  fluid  as  thick  as  treacle,  and  their  specific 
gravities  range  from  -7  to  1-1.  They  are  met 
with  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  occur 
in  abundance  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  at  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  elsewhere.  Pelouzs 
and  Concurs  have  shown  that  these  ofU  con- 
sist mainly  of  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  and 
they  were  able  to  isolate  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation twelve  members  of  the  series  [PA- 
RAPTIN,  1.  (2)],  gaseous,  liquid,  and  semi-solid. 
A  light  petroleum  oil  is  nsed  all  over  the 
world  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  a  heavy 
oH  for  lubricating  machinery.  The  former 
should  have  a  sp.  gr.  '810  to  *820,  and  should 
not  evolve  Inflammable  vapour  until  heated  to 
55°.  If  an  oil  gives  off  inflammable  vapour 
below  this  temperature  it  is  considered  unsafe 
for  domestic  use.  Paraffin  oil  is  the  com- 
mercial name  for  an  oil  obtained  by  direct 
distillation  from  American  petroleum.  It  is 
also  applied  to  an  oil  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  boghead  coal,  shale,  ic.,  at  a 
temperature  considerably  lower  than  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
petroleum  benzin,  .<. 
Chem. :  The  portion  of  petroleum  which 
distils  over  at  from  70-120°.  It  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  -680  to  -700,  and  a  boiling-point  of  60-80°. 
It  dissolves  oils,  fats,  caoutchouc,  and  tur- 
pentine, and  has  been  nsed  for  skin  diseases, 
gastric  pains,  and  in  the  preparation  of  lac- 
quers and  varnishes. 

petroleum-burner,  ».  A  burner  con- 
trived to  vaporize  and  consume  liquid  petro- 
leum fed  to  it  by  a  reservoir. 
petroleum-ether,  s. 
Chem.:  That  portion  of  native  petroleum 
which  distils  over  at  45-60°.  It  fa  a  clear 
colourless  oil,  having  a  faint  odour  of  petro- 
leum, a  sp.  gr.  of  '665,  and  boiling  between 
60°  and  Mr.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  has 
been  nsed  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  as 
an  anaesthetic. 

petroleum-farnaee, ».  A  steam-boiler 
furnace  constructed  for  burning  jets  of  petro- 
leum, or  a  spray  of  petroleum  mixed  with  a 
proportioned  stream  of  air,  sometimes  accora 
panied  by  a  steam  jet. 


petroleum-spirit,  ». 

Chr.m. :  The  portion  of  petroleum  which 
distils  over  between  120°  and  170°.  Sp.  frr. 
•740  to  -745.  It  does  not  dissolve  resin,  and 
is  nsed  for  diluting  linseed  oil  varnishes,  and 
for  cleaning  printers'  type. 

petroleum -spring,  a. 

Oeol. :  A  spring  consisting  of,  or  largely  Im- 
pregnated with,  petroleum.  They  are  often 
found  in  connection  with  mud  volcanoes. 

petroleum-Still,  s.  A  still  for  separating 
the  hydrocarbon  products  from  crude  petro- 
leum, &c.,  in  the  order  of  their  volatility. 

petroleum-tester,  s.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  inflammability  of  illumi- 
nating oils,  or  of  inflammable  matter  in  com- 
pound liquids,  by  means  of  a  thermometer 
and  a  flame,  the  thermometer  being  applied 
to  the  liquid  while  the  heat  is  imparted  to  the 
latter,  and  the  vajour  generated  by  the  heat 
being  directed  to  the  flame,  so  as  to  take  flre 
when  the  heat  rises  to  the  point  at  which  the 
liquid  gives  off  explosive  vapours. 

pet  ro  leuse,  s.  [Fr.]  A  female  incendiary, 
especially  one  belonging  to  the  communist 
party  in  Paris  in  1870. 

"The  communist,  the  petroleum,  and  the  free  colonial 
smoked  friendly  cigarettes  together."—  fieU,  Jan.  i. 
1886. 

pSt-r6-lith'-d-ide,  s.    [Pref.  petro-,  and  Or. 
A.'Sos  (litkos)=  a  stone  ;  suff.  -Me  (ifin.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PORCELAIN-SPAR  (q.v.). 

pSt'-r6-lize,  v.t.     [Eng.  petrol(eum) ;  •<»•.) 
To  burn  or  set  flre  to  with  petroleum. 

"The  Communists  petroltitnff  clubs  and  palaeea."— 
M.  Collins  :  Thoit'jhtt  in  my  Garden,  i.  130. 

pSt-ro-l5g'-ab-al,a.  [Eng.  petrology);  -ical.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  petrology. 

"The  value  of  the  instrument  as  an  auxiliary  to  pet. 
rolftfticdt  work  is  beyond  queation."— Athenaum,  Oct. 
M,  1882. 

pg-trol'-S-glst,  t.  [Eng.  petrolog(y);  -ist.} 
One  who  studies  or  Is  versed  in  petrology. 

p8-tr5l'-O-gy,  ».  [Gr.  ir«Vpoj  (petros)  =  • 
stone,  a  rock  ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  study  of  the  mineralogical 
and  chemical  composition  of  rocks  ;  including 
the  various  changes  they  have  undergone 
through  physical  and  chemical  agencies,  either 
combined  or  separate.  Macroscopic  and  mi- 
croscopic examination,  together  with  chemical 
analysis,  are  the  methods  pursued.  If  the 
rock  is  of  sufficiently  coarse  texture,  an  ex- 
amination by  an  ordinary  lens  suffices,  but  in 
rocks  of  fine  grain  a  thin  section  is  prepared, 
and,  under  the  microscope,  the  individual 
mineral  constituents  are  recognized  by  their 
specific  structural  and  optical  characters.  The 
chemical  analysis  is  performed  either  on  the 
rock  as  a  whole,  or  the  mass  is  pulverised, 
and  the  mineral  species  of  which  it  consists 
separated  by  certain  fluid  chemical  compounds 
of  known  density,  and  the  products  of  thi» 
separation  separately  analysed. 

••  He  haa  included  in  his  texUjook  an  excellent  out- 
line of  the  present  state  of  microscopic  petrology." — 
AHumimm,  Oct.  28.  1882. 

pet-ri-mas'-told,  a.  [Eng.  pztrmu,  and 
mastoid.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  and 
to  the  petrous  bone. 

pgt'-rfi-mys,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  y« 
(mils)  =  a  mouse.) 

Zool. :  Rock-rat ;  a  genus  of  Octodontinae. 
or,  in  some  classifications,  of  Echimyidse. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Petromj/s  typicut, 
from  South  Africa, 

piSt-ro-my'-zon,  ».     [Pref.  petro-,  and  Or. 

(iv£u  (muzd)  =  to  suck.) 

Ichthy. :  Lamprey ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Petromyzontidte.  Dorsal  fins  two,  the 
posterior  continuous  with  the  caudal ;  lingual 
teeth  serrated.  The  genus  is  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Three  species  are 
British :  Petromyzon  marines,  the  Sea-lam- 
prey ;  P.  fluviatilis,  the  River  Lamprey  or 
Larapern ;  and  P.  brachialU,  the  Pride,  Sand- 
piper, or  Small  Lampern. 

pSt-rd-my-zon'-tl-dw,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

petromyzon,  genit,  petromyzontid(ii)  ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Ichthy. :  Lampreys  ;  a  family  of  Cyclorto- 
mata.  Body  eel-shaped,  naked ;  subject  to  • 


bSH,  U6> ;  piut,  Jo%l ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9Htn,  bench ;  go.  Item ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
,  -Wan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -trion  =  shun :  -Jlon.  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    sious  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  *c.  -  bel,  del. 
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metamorphosis ;  In  the  perfect  stage,  with  • 
suctorial  mouth  armed  with  teeth.  Eyes  pre- 
aent  in  mature  animals.  External  nasal  aper- 
'.arcs  in  middle  of  upi»er  side  of  head.  Larva; 
without  teeth,  and  with  a  single  continuous 
vertical  fin.  Genera  :  Petromyzon,  Ichtuyo- 
myzon,  Mordacia,  and  Gcotria.  Habitat,  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  temperate  regions.  They 
feed  on  other  fishes,  to  which  they  attach 
themselves  by  suction,  scraping 
off  the  flesh  with  their  teeth. 

•pct-ro-nel,    'pct-ro- 


nell,  *  pet-ri-o-nel, 

s.  (O.  FT.  petrinal,  from 
8p.  petrina  =  a  girdle,  a  belt, 
from  Lat.  prctus,  genit.  pec- 
tori?  =  a  breast.]  [POITREL.] 
A  small  carbine,  or  horse- 
nan's  pistol.  So  called  from  being  fired  with 
the  stock  against  the  breast. 

"  Twas  then  I  end  my  petroneV 

Scott:  Aotoiy.  i.  1». 

pe  tro'-ni-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  petroniut  =  of 
or  belonging  to  a  rock  or  mountain.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Passer.  It  contains 
the  Sparrow  of  Palestine,  Petnmia  (Falser) 
brachydactylus.  (Darwin.) 

pS-troph'-I-la,  ».  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Or.  oV'Aos 
(}ihilos)  =  a  frfeml.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Proteldas.  The  dried 
Bowers  of  Petrnphila  brevifolia  treated  with 
hot  water,  impart  to  it  a  brilliant  yellow  colour, 
which  Lindley  thinks  might  be  used  as  a  dye. 

pet  ro  pjl-loi'-des,  «.  [Hod.  Lat.  pe- 
tro/i/tU(a),  and  Or.  «ISos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Palmbot. :  A  genns  of  fossil  fruits  resembling 
Petropbila.  It  was  described  by  Bowerliank, 
from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey.  He  named 
and  figured  seven  species,  or,  at  least,  forms. 

pe  - tros1  -al,  a.    [Lat.  pttros(us)  =  rock; ;  Eng. 

suir.  -of.) 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  There  are  petrosal 
nerves  and  sinuses. 

pet  ro-scir'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  prtro-,  and  Or. 
vKtprdui  (akirtao)  =.  to  leap.] 

lehtky. :  A  genus  of  Blenniida,  with  thirty 
species  of  small  size,  from  the  tropical  Imlo- 
PaciHc.  Body  moderately  elongate,  naked; 
a  single  dorsal  tin  ;  ventrals  of  two  or  three 
rays ;  a  single  series  of  immovable  teeth  in 
the  jaws,  with  a  strong  curved  canine  behind, 
stronger  in  lowerthan  in  upper  jaw.  Tentacles 
sometimes  present ;  gill-o{iening  reduced  to  a 
small  fissure  above  root  of  pectoral. 

pet  ro  se  li-num,  s.  [Lat,  from  Or.  irrrpo- 
vifiivoti(petroselinnn)  =  rock-parsley ;  formerly 
a  genus  of  Umbellifers.] 

Bat. :  A  section  or  sub-Eenns  of  Carum, 
including  Common  Parsley  (P.  satimtm),  which 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  widely  cultivated  in 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere.  [PABSLEV.] 

pet-ro-si-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Eng. 
riderite.l 

llin. :  A  granular  mixture  of  magnetic  Iron 
or  ilmenite  with  felspar.  Occurs  in  Strbmoe, 
Faroe  Islands. 

pet-rd-si'-liSx,   s.      [Pref.  petro-,  and  Lat 
silex  =  a  flint-stone.] 
Petrol :  The  same  as  FELSTONE  (q.v-X 

pet  ra  si-li  -ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  a.  [Pn-t. 
petro-,  and  Eng.  siliceous  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  petrosilex. 

l>c t  ro  spho  uoid'-al,  <i.    [Pref.  prtro-,  and 

Eng.  spiienoidal.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sphenoid  and 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
There  is  a  petrosphenoidal  suture. 

pe'  trous,  a.  [Lat.  petrona,  from  prints  =  a 
stone.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  atone ;  stony,  rocky. 

2.  Anat. :  Hard  as  a  rock.  There  la  a 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

pet  tan,  a.  [Hind.  peth.]  The  suburb  of  a 
fortiiiud  town  ;  the  portion  of  a  town  outside 
*  fort ;  a  market  town. 


*p6tt'-c5^,  ».      [Eng.  petty;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Brit.  :  According  to  Johnson,  Gnaphalium 
minus  (not  a  Linusean  name),  but  perhaps 
Filago  minima. 

pet  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.    (PET,  t>.) 

pet  -ti-shaps,  s.  [Bng.  petty,  and  chaps  (q.v.).'] 
Omitk.  :Sylvia  hortensis,  theGardeu  Warbler. 

"This  species  was  first  innde  known,  as  a  British 
bird,  by  willughby.  to  whom  It  WM  sent  frum  York. 
•hire  by  Mr.  Jessop.  of  Broom  Hall,  near  ShrlHeM. 
nuder  ttic  llama  of  PetticfuiJM."—  farratt  :  tirititk  Uirdt 
(ed.  Hill,  i.  418. 

U  Prof.  Newton  (toe.  sup.  dt.)  says  that 
"this  name  appears  never  to  have  been  in 
general  use  In  England,"  nor  does  he  adopt 
ft  ;  but  it  "  Is  still  applied  to  a  bird  (though  ol 
what  species  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to 
show)  in  the  extreme  north  of  Derbyshire." 
The  Pettichaps  of  White  is  not  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  is  either  .Sylvia  ru/a  or  &  tro- 
cliilus.  Wood  (I  U  list.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  280,  281) 
distinguishes  S.  hortensis  as  the  Greater,  and 
S.  rvfa  su  the  Lesser  Pettichaps. 

pet  tl-coat,  >.    [Eng.  petty,  and  coat.] 

1.  A  loose  undergarment  worn  by  females, 
fastened  round  the  waist,  aud  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

"  Art  i*u  And  acton  represented  Brno*  and  DougUx 
ill  striped  petticoat!."—  Mieaulay:  SitL  Kny.,  cu.  xiit 

2.  A  woman. 

"  There's  a  petticoat  will  prove  to  be  the  came  of 
this."—  B'ticteti  smart  :  struck  Down.  ch.  xi. 

'  pet  ticoat  affair,  a.  An  affair  of  gal- 
lantry. 

"  Venus  may  know  more  than  both  ol  ut 
For  'ti»  some  petticoat-nf^ir." 

Drtdm  :  Amphitryon.  I.  U 

petticoat  government,  $.  Female 
rule  or  government 

petticoat  pipe,  «. 

Stnun-eng.  :  A  pipe  In  the  chimney  of  a 
locomotive,  which  comes  down  over  the  ex- 
haust nozzle,  and  conducts  the  escapingsLeam 
and  the  smoke  and  sparks  which  follow  the 
induced  current  iuto  the  arrester. 

•  pet  tl-f  6g,  t>.i.    [En«.  petty,  and  Prov.  Eng. 
fog  —  to  hunt  in  a  servile  manner,  to  flatter 
for  gain,  from  O.  Dut.  fucker  =  a  monopolist.] 
To  act  as  a  pettifogger  ;  to  do  business  in  a 
petty  manner. 

"  He  tiikes  no  money,  but  pettifogt  gratis."—  Butter: 
Characters 

pet  -ti-fog-ger,  ».      [Eng.  pett(fog;  -a-.] 
A  petty,  second-rate  attorney  or  lawyer. 

"  A  pettifogger  named  Alexander  FitUin.  who  bad 
beeu  detected  in  forgery."—  jtfacauluy;  tiitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xU. 

*  pet  tl  fog-ger  y,  *.   (Eng.  pettifogger;  -y.] 
The  practices  or  arts  of  a  pettifogger;  petty 
tricks  or  quibbles. 

"  The  last  and  lowest  aort  of  their  argument*,  and 
such  like  ffllifoyytri/."  —  Milton  :  To  Kemowo  Utre/inyt. 

pet  -ti-fog-ging,  a.      (Eng.  pettifog;  -Ing.] 
Petty,  mean,  palcry,  quibbling. 

"  The  (fleantic  task  iinpoaed  u(x>n  the  Board  has  been 
discharged  In  no  ptttifwi'jina  I>aruchial  spirit."—  Daily 


•  pct-tl-fog'-u-  lize,  ».i.      [PETTIKOO.]     To 
act  as  a  pettifogger  ;  to  use  petty  and  con- 
temptible tricks  or  quibbles.    (De  Quincey.) 

'  p8t-tt-f8g/-9-lia-eP,  ».  [Eng.  pett\foguli!l(e)  ; 
-er.]  A  pettifogger.  (De  Quiiicey.) 

t  pSf  -tf-gree,  pot'  «  grue,  «.    [Mid.  Eng. 
petygnwe  =  a  pedigree  (?)] 
Bot.  :  Ruscus  aculetitus. 

*  pet-tl-grew,  ».    [PKDIOREE.] 

pet-tl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  petty  ;  -ly.}  In  a  petty 
manner. 

pet  ti  ness,  s.  [Eng.  petty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  petty  ;  littleness, 
smallness,  meanness. 

"A  scornful  pettirteu  that  made  him  '  bard  to  help,'" 
—Scribner't  Jtagnaru.  Hay  1880.  u.  110. 

pet'-tlsh,  *pet'-Ish.  a.  (Eng.  pet;  -is*.] 
Proceeding  from  or  cliaracterized  by  pettish- 
ness  ;  peevish,  fretful  ;  inclined  to  ill-temper. 

"  Poverty  brought  on  a  pettish  mood." 

WardtaorOi  :  Ezcarilan,  bt  i. 

pet-tlsh-ly,  mit>.     [Eng.  pettish;  -ly.]     In  a 
pettish  manner  ;  peevishly,  fretfully. 
"  Poor|y.  and  pettiMti.  ridiculously 
To  fling  away  your  fortune." 

««,mm.  t  na.  :  Matt  Looer.  til.  1, 


pet  tish  ness,  ».  [Eng.  pettish;  -ness.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  pettish  ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

"  How  tpust  this  needs  Irritate  a  munificent  God  14 
•ee  his  bounty  coutemued  out  of  childish  rirffiiftnesi-* 
—  /;/-.  Hall  :  Of  Confutation,  i  li. 

pSt-tl-toes,  «.  pi.  [Eng.  petty,  and  ton.]  The 
feet  of  a  sucking  pig;  applied  to  the  humaii 
feet  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

"He  would  notstirhUpettftoej."—  ShaJtetp*.  :  Winter'  t 
Tale.  Iv.  :: 

pctt-ko-ite,  «.  [After  Bergrath  von  Pettko  ; 
sutl.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
chiefly  in  small  cubes,  sometimes  with  planes 
of  the  rhoml>ic  dodecahedron.  Hardness, 
2*5;  lustre,  bright,  diminishing  on  exposure; 
colour,  black  ;  streak,  greenish  ;  taste,  sweet- 
ish. Analysis  yielded  :  sulphuric  actd,  46*32  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  44-92  ;  protoxide  of  Iron, 
«  66;  water,  1-51  =  98-41.  Foundat  Kremuitz, 
Hungary. 

pet'-tle,  v.t.  [Eng.  pet;  frequent,  sufl  -It) 
To  Indulge  ;  to  treat  as  a  pet  ;  to  coddle. 

"  And  barle  us.  pftt'e  us  up  wi'  bread  and  water."— 
Scott  :  Start  of  NMlotUan,  ch.  x  viiL 

P&'-tle.  >..      [PADDLE  (2),  s.] 

pet-to,  i.  (ItaL,  from  Lat.  pwdu.)  The 
breast. 

U  (1)  In  petto  ;  In  the  breast  or  heart  ;  hence, 
in  secrecy,  in  reserve. 

"  Whatever  else  they  might  hold  undeclared  tie 
petto."—  jVortA  .  Stamen,  p.  60«. 

(2)  Cardinal  in  petto: 

Kcclcs.  :  A  cardinal  created  by  the  Pope,  bat 
whose  creation  Is  not  yet  proclaimed. 

*  pet-tonne,  s.    [SPITTOON.]    A  spittoon. 

"  With  Urge  /MTouiMf  perfuio'de  and  soused." 

scon  :  Certaine  PteoM  (1<14 

*  pSt-trel,  «.    [PoiTBEL.] 


t^,  o.  &  ».    [Fr.  petit,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  Wei.  pttio;  O.  ItaL  pitttto,  petitto.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Small,  trifling,  insignificant,  little,   un- 
important. 

"  Petty  rills  cover  their  broad  channels."—  Ktatam: 
Kali,  vol.  U.,  ch.  vil. 

2.  Having  little  power,  influence,  or  pos- 
sessions ;  unimportant  ;  inferior. 

"  There  WM  terror  and  agitation  In  the  castles  of 
tweutype/rf  kings."—  Jfocfiufci*.'  Biv.  Xiiff.eb.  xllL 

*  B.  As  suiist.  :  A  scholar  low  in  a  school  ; 
a  young  scholar. 

"A  schoolmaster  that  taught  psttiw."—  Bactet  • 
Life  of  ryuilatnt,  i.  8T. 

petty-averages,  s.  pi.    [AVERAGE,  >.] 

petty-bag,  s.  Formerly  an  office  in  tha 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  clerk  of  which  had 
the  drawing  up  of  parliamentary  writs  of 
Kin  facias,  conges  d'elire  for  bishops,  Ac. 
[HANAPER-OPFICE.] 

petty-cash,  t.  Money  expended  or  -re- 
ceived in  small  items. 

Petty-cash  book:  A  book  In  which  small 
payments  and  receipts  are  entered. 

petty  -  constable,  *.  [PETIT  -COS- 
STABLE.] 

potty-coy,  «    [PETTcor.] 
petty-jury,  petit  jury,  a. 
Law:  A  jury  in  criminal  cases  who  try  the 
bills  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

petty-larceny,  «. 

Law  :  The  stealing  of  goods  of  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  or  under.  The  distinction 
between  petty  and  grand  larceny  la  now 
abolished. 

petty  officer,  «.  An  officer  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  corresponding  to  a  non-commissioned 
officer  In  the  army.  They  are  appointed  bj 
the  captain  of  the  ship. 

petty-rice,  >. 

Bot.  :  Chenopndium  Quinoa,  largely  culti- 
vated on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Andes  for 
its  seeds,  which,  after  loing  boiled,  are  uaod 
for  making  gruel  or  broth. 

petty-session,  s.    [SESSION.] 

*  petty-treason,  s.    [PCTIT-TREABOII.] 

petty-whin,  «. 

Sot.  :  Genista  anglica.    (GENISTA.) 


pSf-ty-fh&ps,  s.    [PETTICHAPS.J 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wad,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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p£t'  11  Ian  70.  *  p5t'-u-lan-9yf  s.  [Fr.  petu- 
lunw,  from  Lat.  petulantia,  from  petulatis  = 
forward,  pert,  petulant  (q.v.);  Bp.  petuiancia  ; 
Ital.  petulama,]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  petulant  ;  peevishness,  pettishness, 
fretful  ness. 

"  Vice,  indolence,  faction,  and  faahion  produce 
minute  uhiloeuDbera,  :uul  mere  fn'tulam-j/  not  a  few." 
-/>>  Berkeley:  Alciphr<,n,<li&\.  vil.,  i  31. 

pet  U  lant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prtulans,  pr, 
par.  of  *  ;«fuZo,  a  dimin.  of  peto  =  to  seek  ;  Ital. 
&  8  p.  pe/M/a/ite.  ]  Characterized  by  petulance, 
peevishness,  or  pettishness;  perverse,  pet- 
tish, saucy,  forward,  capricious. 

"  Restraining  his  bitter  and-  petulant  tongue."— 
Macautay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  cli.  xix. 

peV  u-lant-ly,  *p€t-u-lent-ly,ad».  [Eng. 
petulant;  •/;/.]  In  a  petulant  manner;  with 
petulance  ;  peevishly,  pettishly. 

"  He  no  leu  petulantly  than  profanely  apply'd  to 
himself  ttimt  text  of  the  holy  prophet.  "—  Uuvell: 
Letteri,  bit.  iii..  let  S. 

*  pfi-tiir-ci-ty,  5.      [PETULCOUS.]      Wanton- 
ness ;  friskiness. 

"  I  doe  therefore  much  blame  the  petulrity."  — 
Hatt  '  From  Bp.  of  Coventry. 

•pe-tuT-cous,  a.  [Lat.  petutcw  =  butting 
with  the  horns.]  Wanton,  frisking,  gam- 
bolling. 

"  The  Pope  whUtle*  hU  petulcou*  rna*  Into  order." 
--Cane  ;  Fiat  Lux,  p.  in. 

*  pe  tun,  «.    [Brazil.  =  tobacco.]    [PETUNIA.] 
Tobacco.    (Taylort  The  Waterpoet.) 

pe-tu'  nl  a,  «.  [Latinised  from  petun  (q.v.).] 
But.  t/t  Hort.;  Ttie  typical  genus  of  the 

\  Fetunici*1.  (q.v.)  They  are  solanaceous  plants, 
with  viscous  leaves,  and  white,  violet,  or 
purple  flowers,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

pe  tn  ni  e'-se,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  petunia); 
Lat.*  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf  -cos.} 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Solanacese,  or  if  that 
order  be  divided,  as  it  is  by  Myers  into  two, 
then  of  Atropaeeee. 

pe  tun  -tze,  s.       [From   the  Chinese,    Peh- 

tuii-tsz.] 

Mill.  :  A  rock  consisting  largely  of  quartz, 
with  some  felspar,  used  in  China  for  mixing 
with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

pet   wood,  s.    (Eng.  pet,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  Berrya  mollis,  one  of  the  TUiacete. 

Pet   worth,  s.    [See  def.) 

t  Geoy.  :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  thirteen  miles  N.E.  of 
Chichester. 

Pctworth  marble,  5. 

Petrol.  <fr  Cumm.  :  A  marble  of  Wealden  age, 
occurring  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  Weald  Clay.  It  is  used  for  architectural 
decoration,  especially  of  churches.  Called 
also  Sussex  marble,  Paludiua  marble,  and 
Paludina  limestone. 


-ite,  *.   [After  the  German  chemist.  Petz  : 
suir.  -He  (3fi».).J 

Min,  :  A  mineral  which  is  referable  to  the 
species  Hessite  (q.v.),  in  which  the  silver  is 
replaced  in  varying  amounts  by  gold.  Stated 
by  Schrauf  and  others  from  measurements  of 
good  crystals  to  be  isometric  in  crystallization, 
though  regarded  by  Becke  as  triclinic.  Found 
in  several  localities,  hut  lately  in  good  crystals 
at  Botes,  Transylvania. 

peu'-ce,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  *r«vxi}  (peuke)  = 
the  tir.J 

PalcKobot.  :  A  fossil  coniferous  tree  described 
toy  William.  Etheridge  enumerates  one  sj>ecies 
from  Carboniferous,  one  from  Jurassic,  and 
one  from  Eocene  strata. 

yen  cc  dan'-!  daa,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  peucedan- 
(wn);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Umbellifers. 

pcu-^e'-da-nin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  peucedan- 
(um);  -in  (Chem.).]  [IMPERATORIN.] 

peu-ce'-da-num,  s.  (Ij&t.peucedanum.peuce- 
da/uw;Gr.  irev>t*&a.vof(jH:iikedaiion),  wtvxt&<itsQ$ 
(penktdanvs)  =  the  hog's  fennel.] 

Bot.  :  Hog's  Fennel,  Ihe  typical  genus  of 
PeucedanMse.  Umbels  compound  ;  flowers 
white  or  pink  ;  petals  obovate  or  ohcordate, 
with  an  Indexed  point.  Fruit  flat,  with  a 
bruwn,  thin  border  with  five  ribs,  the  two 


lateral  ones  obsolete,  with  one  to  three  in 
each  interstice.  Found  in  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions.  Known  species  a  hundred. 
Peucedanum  officinale,  P.  palustre,  and  P. 
sativum,  wild  in  Britain,  and  P.  Ostruthium 
naturalised.  The  root  of  P.  montunum  jields 
a  white,  bitter,  fetid  juice,  used  in  Courland 
against  epilepsy. 

peii'-$yl,  s.    [Gr.  imiioj  (peuke)  =  the  fir ;  -yL} 

[TKKEBILENE.] 

peur-mi  can,  s.    [PEMMICAN.] 

pe u  tin  ger  i  an,  a.  [See  def. ]  An  epithet 
applied  tu  a  parcmnent  map  or  table  of  the 
roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  found 
in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  made  known  by  Conrad  Peutinger,  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  about  A.D.  226. 

pew,  *  pewe,  *  pue,  *  pnwe,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

puit  puye  =  an  elevated  place,  a  gallery  set  on 
the  outside  with  rails  to  lean  on,  from  Lat. 
podium  =  an  elevated  place,  a  balcony,  espec. 
the  balcony  next  the  arena,  where  the  emperor 
and  other  distinguished  persons  sat ;  from  Gr. 
iro£iof(podion)=  a  little  foot,  from  wou?  (pous), 
genit.  iro&6f(podo8)  =  afoot;  Dut  puye;  Iial. 
poggio  =  a  hillock  ;  8p.  poyo  =  a  stone-bench 
near  a  door.] 

1.  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church,  inclosed  and 
separated  from  those  adjoining  by  partitions. 
Pews,  originally  square,  are  now  generally 
long  and  narrow,  to  seat  several  jwrsons. 

"Petal  111  the  church  may  de*cen4  by  ctutora  im- 
memorial (without  »ny  ecclesiastical  concurrence). 
from  the  ancestor  to  tlic  belT."—-tilackttone :  Commen- 
taries bit.  in.,  ch  38. 

*2.  A  wooden  erection,  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  or  parallelogram,  used  by  lawyers, 
money-lenders,  &c.;  a  bench. 

"  Prom  the  pew  of  mott  wicked  judge*,"— 0W  Play 
if  Timon.  p.  12. 

*i  A  box  in  a  theatre. 
'  4.  A  pen,  a  sheepfold. 

pew  cart,  i.  A  one-horse,  two-wheeled, 
pew*tihaned  carriage,  used  about  Nantucket. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

pew-chair,  s.  A  seat  affixed  to  the  end 
of  a  pew  so  as  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  aisle 
upon  occasion  when  seats  in  excess  of  the  pew 
accommodation  ore  required.  (Amer.) 

pew-opener,s.  An  attendant  in  a  church, 
whose  duty  is  to  open  the  pews  for  the  con- 
gregation. 

pew,  v.t.     [PEW,  3.1    To  furnish  with  pews. 
pe'-wetts.    [PEWIT.] 

*  pew-fSl'-low,  * pne-fel-low,  «.     [Eng. 

I'fw,  and  felluw.}  One  who  sits  in  the  same 
pew  in  church :  hence,  a  companion,  an 
associate. 

"  And  makes  her  pewfellovi  with  others'  iiiuau.' 
AoJwp. .  KiclKtrd  111.,  i v  4. 

pe'-wit,  pe'-wSt,  pee  -wit,  «.  [From  the 
cry  of  thebird.J 

1.  The  lapwing. 

2.  The  laughing  gull  or  mire-crow, 
pewit  gull,  s.     The  same  as  PEWIT,  s.,  2. 

pew'  ter,      pew  tir,   "  pew-tyr,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  petitre,  peautre,  piautre;   Ital.  peltro  ; 
Sp.  peltre.]    [SPELTER.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  MeUdl. :  The  finer  pewter  is  an  alloy  of 
twelve  parts  tin,  one  part  antimony,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  copper ;  the    coarser,   of 
eighty  parts  tin  and   twenty  of  lead.     The 
same  ingredients  as  the  finer  pewter,  but  in 
different  proportions  (nine  of  tin  to  one  of 
antimony)  constitute  Britannia  metal.  Pewter 
is  specially  used   for  making  the  drinking- 
vcssels  called  pewter  pots.     It  was  formerly 
employed  more  extensively  than  now. 

2.  A    polishing  material  used  by  marble- 
workers  and  derived  from  the  calcination  of 
tin. 

3.  A  pewter  tankard  :  as,  Give  it  to  me  in  a 
pewter. 

4.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  pewter,  as 
plates,  beer-poU,  tankards,  &c. 

"Pewter  mid  bnu*.  Mid  all  things  that  belong  to 
house  or  hoiMekoeping."— Skaltttp, :  Taming  of  the 
Mn-e>f,  il. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  relating  to  pewter. 

"So  I  gaue  him  a  ste«l  Rlaa»e,  two  pewter  nxxma, 

and  a   paire  uf  veluet  sheathed  knlue*."— Backivyt  : 
Voyaget.  I.  380. 


pew-ter-ert  5.  [Eng.  pewter;  -er.}  A  smith 
who  works  in  i>ewter  ;  one  who  make* 
vessels  or  utensils  of  pewter. 

"  Hexhall  chtuye  you.  and  dUcliaixa  you,  with  the 
iiiytiuu  of  a  pgtftereri  hHUiiuer.  "—  Shtikesp,  :  $  Henri 


U  The  Pewterers  are  a  London  Company, 
incorporated  A.D.  1473. 

pew  -ter-  wort,  *.    [Eng.  pewter,  mnd  wort.] 
Bot.  ;  E<fitisetum  hyemaie. 


r-^',  a.   [Eng.  pewter;  -y.\    Belonging 
to  or  resembliiig  pewter  ;  as,  a  pewtery  taste. 

pew'-y,  a.  [Eng.  pew;  -y.]  Enclosed  by 
fences  ;  fenced  in  so  as  to  form  small  fields. 
(Sporting  slang.) 

"  Sixty  or  seventy  yean  since  the  fence*  wen 
•trouger,  the  euuliwurea  Biualler,  the  country  mon 
pvwy.  and  the  hoduea  rijujflier  iuni  hairier  than  is  now 
thecaae.11—  Daily  'Jelfyru^h.  Dec.  11,  1885. 


pex'-l-ty,  s-  [Lat.  pexitas,  from  pexus  = 
woolly,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  pecto^io  comb.] 
The  nap  of  cloth. 

Pey'-er,*.    [For  def.  see  compound.) 
Foyer's  glands,  *.  /.••'. 

An<it. :  Aggregate,  small  circular  ratchet, 
surrounded  by  simple  follicles,  with  flattened 
villi  occupying  the  interspace.  They  are 
situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ileuin,  and 
their  ulceratiou  is  the  pathognomonic  charac- 
teristic- of  euteric  or  typhoid  fever,  henc>-  tueir 
importance.  They  were  discovered  and  de- 
scribed iu  1677,  by  John  Conrad  Peyer,  i 
Swiss  anatomist. 

*  peynt,  v.t.  &  i.    [PAINT.] 

*  pey-trel,  pet-rel,  pet-trel,  s.  [POITRBL.] 

pe-zi'-za,  s.  [Lat.  pezicce,  pezitos  (pL),  from 
Gr.  irc'£tjce?  (pezikes),  ire'£cai  (pezeai)  =  mush- 
rooms without  a  stalk  and  without  a  root] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
The  species  at  first  appear  as  closed  sai.a, 
bursting  at  the  top  and  spreading  out,  re- 
semble a  cup,  containing  ascf  and  paraphyses. 
Many  are  brightly  coloured.  They  are  found 
on  dead  wood,  on  the  ground  among  leaves,  &c. 

pez  -i-zoid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pesiza,  and  Gr.  elSot 

(eUlos)  -•  funn,  appearance.]  Resembling  ft 
fungus  of  the  genus  Peziza  (q.v.). 

*  pezle  mezle,  adv.    [PELL-MELL.] 

pez  -o-phaps,  s.    [Gr.  »«£<«  (pesos)  =  on  foot, 

walking,  and  '/mi//  (phaps)  =  a  dove.] 

Ornith. :  Solitaire  ;  an  extinct  genus  of  Did! 
dse,  with  a  single  species,  Peaophapa  nolitttria, 
from  the  Island  of  RiKlriguez.  It  was  described 
by  Lequat  in  1708  from  personal  observation, 
and  probably  survived  till  1761.  It  was  allied 
to  the  Dodo  (q.v.),  but  the  neck  and  legs  were 
longer,  and  the  bird  was  more  slightly  built 
They  were  formerly  very  abundant,  and, 
being  excellent  eating,  the  early  voyagurs 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  The  in- 
troduction of  swine,  which  ran  wild  in  the 
forest,  and  fed  on  the  eg^s  ami  the  young 
binls,  completed  their  extermination.  The 
Solitaire  was  provisionally  described  and 
figured  (Proc.  Zool.  S»c.,  1865,  pp.  199,  200, 
pi.  viii.)  as  Didus  nazarenus,  and  its  oste- 
ology is  discussed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
action* for  1809,  pp.  327-62. 

pez  6  po  ri'  nae,s.  pi.  [Mod.  L&t.pezopor(iu); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in<e.} 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidfie,  com- 
prehending the  True  Parrakeets. 

pe-zdp'-or-us,  *.  [Gr.  ir<£on6po<;  (pezopnroA 
—  going  by  land  :  ire£o;  (pezos)  =  on  foot,  and 
wdpo*  (poros)  =  a  passage.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peao- 
p<n-iii:i'  (q.v.).  The  upper  mandible  has  the 
margin  arched  and  entire  ;  the  lower  is  much 
thicker  and  stronger.  Tail  long,  cuneated ; 
tarsus  lengthened  ;  claws  very  slender.  [Pi*- 

RAKEET.] 

pfaft    ite.s.   [After  M.  Pfaff;  suff.  -t(e(3ffn.XJ 
M in.. ;  The  same  as  JAMESONITE  (q.v.X 

pfahl  bau   ten   (an   as   bH).    *.  pi.    [Ger. 

pfahl  =  a  lake,  and  tauten  =  dwellings,  from 
b(inim=.  to  build.]  The  name  given  by  German 
archaeologists  to  lake-dwellings  (q.v.). 

pfcn  nig,  pfen  nlng,  s.  [Ger.]  A  small 
copt>er  coin  of  various  values,  current  In 
Germany  and  the  neighbouring  States.  The 


boil.  bo*y;  pout,  ]<vn-i;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin*  this;  sin,  oa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   ew  =  O. 
-cian,    tiau  ~  shan.    -tion.    siou  =  shun;  -tion,    sion  =  Khun,     cious,    tious,    sious  ~  shus.     blc.  -die,  AT.  =  bel,  del. 
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Pflngst— phalanger 


pfennig  of  the  German  Empire  is  the  ijuth 
put  of  the  mark  (q.  »  .).    [PuiNT.] 

Pf  ligst,  j.    [Oer.]    Same  u  WHITSBN. 
pha  ca,  ».    [Gr.  4>a«K  (jmoieoi)  =  the  lentil  ; 

4><urn  (phaki)  =  its  fruit.) 
Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 

snb-tribe  Astragalete.     Now  reduced  to  As- 

tragalus (q.T.). 

pha-cId-l-a'-9S-i.  >.  pi     (Mod.  L»t.  pha- 
ddifiun);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suiT.  -ami.) 

Bot.  :  A  gnb-order  of  Ascomycetous  Funtri. 
Receptacle  coriaceous,  the  disc  ultimately 
exposed  by  the  rupture  of  its  outer  coat. 

pha  9ld  i-um,  t.    [Mod.  Lat,  dhuin.  from 


Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phacidel 
(q.T.).  The  depressed  receptacles  burst  above 
by  a  few  angular  lacintae.  Found  on  living  and 
dead  oak-leave*,  raspberry-leaves,  Ac.  Tlie 
commonest  is  Fhttcidivm  ooronatum,  having 
•  yellow  disc  surrounded  by  black  teeth. 

phac  6  chore,  ph4c'-*  choare,  >.  [PHA- 

COCIKERUS.]      Any  individual  of  the   genus 
Phacochoerus  (q.v.Ji 

phac-6-choer'  us  (oer  as  or),  «.     [Or. 

*a*6s  (phakos)  =  a  wart,  and  x°'/><>«  (cAoiros) 
=  a  hog.) 

Zool.  :  Wart-hog  ;  a  genus  of  Suidse,  distin- 
guished by  a  fleshy  wart  under  each  eye, 
large,  sharp,  recurved  canines,  and  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  last  molars.  There  are  only- 
two  species  :  Phucochceru*  reliantts  (Elian's 
Wart-hog),  from  the  north,  and  P.  athiopicus 
(the  Ethiopian  Wart-hog)  from  the  south  of 
Africa.  Their  food  consists  almost  principally 
of  roots. 

phac  old,  a.  [Or.  </>o«<x  (phakoi)  =  a  bean, 
a  lentil,  and  eTJos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Resembling  a  lentil  ;  lenticular. 

phac  -o  lite,  .-.  (Gr.  <J,<uc«(7>*afa»)  =  abean, 
and  Ai'toc  (lithos)  =  stone  ;  Qer.  phalcolU.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Chabazite(q.v.),  occurring 
in  lenticular  forms  arising  from  twinning.  First 
found  at  Leipa,  Bohemia. 

phac  6  nln.  «.  [Or.  ^oxot  (phaJcos)  =  any- 
thing shaped  like  a  lentil  ;  n  connect.,  and 


Chrm.  :  An  albuminous  substance  consti- 
tuting the  inner  portion  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eyes  of  ftsues.  (Jl'uifa.) 

pha-cop  -i-d«,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  j>Aocof<s)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

PaUtont.:  A  family  of  Trilobites.  Head 
Well  developed,  the  globella  broadest  in  front, 
with  three  lateral  grooves  ;  eyes  large,  and 
having  facets  ;  four  instead  of  the  three  nor- 
mal jiairs  of  grooves  ;  body-rings  eleven. 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  inclusive. 

phac  ops,  «.  [Gr.  <J>aK<is  (pftatos),  or  0«*TJ 
(phake),  and  cty  (o^s)=eye,  face,  countenance.] 

[PHACA.1 

Paliront.  :  The  single  genus  of  the  Phacop- 
idB(q.v.). 

pha  co  scope,    pha'  ko  scope,  .<.      [Or. 

4>ojc<x    (phak&s)  =  anything   lenticular,    and 
ffKOTrf  u>  (skoped)  =  to  look.] 

Optic*  :  An  instrument  devised  by  Helm- 
holtz  for  observing  the  reflected  images  seen 
in  the  human  eye  when  it  is  being  accom- 
modated to  a  near  object.  It  is  made  by  a 
dark  room  with  a  candle  inside  and  apertures 
for  the  observed  and  observing  eyes. 

phiB  ac  tin  ite,  t.  [Gr.  $<uo<  (phaios)  = 
dusky  ;  aim?  (aktis)  —  a  ray,  genit.  axrivoc 
(aktinos),  and  Eng.  sun*,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated 
masses  in  Nassau,  Germany.  Hardness,  2; 
•p.  gr.  2'997  to  8'057  ;  colour,  greyish-brown. 
Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  35'5  ;  alumina,  16*9  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  2.V4  ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 1  "4  ;  magnesia,  5*3  ;  lime,  7*2  ;  water, 
8'1  =  99'8.  Found  in  a  rock  called  Iserite, 
and  is  probably  an  altered  hornblende. 

phte-no  car  -pods,  a.  [Gr.  *aiVoUai  (phni- 
nomai)  =  to  appear,  and  icapirdf  (karpos)  = 
fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Bearing  a  fruit  which  has  no  adhesion 
with  surrounding  parts. 

ph£e  n6  gam,  s.  [Gr.  <^aivu  (jihainS)  =  to 
show,  and  ya^oc  (gamos)  =  marriage  ;  FT. 


ptitrwgam*.]      A    phanerogamous    plant,    as 
opposed  to  a  cryptogam  (q.v.). 

phOB-no-ga'  mi  a,  «.  pL    [PHANEROOAMIA.] 

phse-no  gam'  1C,  a.    [PH.«NOOAM.] 

Hot.  :  Having  visible  sexual  organs.  The 
aame  as  PHANEROGAMIC  (q.v.).  (./.  D.  Hooker, 
In  Lindltrf*  Veg.  King.  (ed.  8rd),  p.  M.) 

phaa  nog'-a-mous,  a.  [Eng.  phainogam; 
-<ms.] 

Bot. :  Having  manifest  flowers ;  phaneroga- 
mous. 

phae  nom'-e-non,  t.    [PHENOMENON.] 

pnss'-O-cjfat,  t.    [Gr.  c^aios  (phaios)  =  dusky 
grey,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Decaisnb's  name  for  Cytoblast  (q.v.). 

phae -6-lae'-ma,  >.  [Pref.  phao-,  and  Gr. 
Aat/ibc  (lairzoe)  —  the  throat.] 

Ornitk. :  Lilac-throats ;  a  genus  of  Troch'- 
lidae,  with  two  species,  Phavlccma  ntbinoidfs, 
from  Columbia,  and  P.  cagnatoriolis,  from 
Ecuador.  Bill  straight,  and  longer  than  the 
head.  The  metallic  colours  are  confined  to 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  a  conspicuous 
metallic  lilac  spot  on  the  throat. 

ph»-6-r6t'-i(n, ».    [Gr.  <fr<u«  (plains)  =  gray, 

and  PTJTIHJ  (rhetinS)  =  resin.] 

dim. :  CjeHaO?-  A  brown  resinous  sub- 
stance extracted  from  rhubarb  root  by  alcohol 
of  00-80  per  cent  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  In  the  alkalies,  and  In  acetic  acid. 
Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts,  gives  off  a 
feint  odour  of  rhubarb,  and  burns  away  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  ash. 

phse-Ss'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  phaos(on);  -*«•!  (See 
compound.) 

phaeoslc  acid,  i.    [PH^OSOH.] 

phte  6  son,  «.  [Gr.  4><uot  (phaiot)  =  gray  ; 
sun*,  -on.] 

Chrm. :  Phteosic  acid.  A  name  given  to  a 
brown  substance  extracted  from  the  pericarp 
of  the  bay-berry,  by  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

pha  c  thon,  pha'-JS  tin,  «.    [PHAETOH.] 

Ornith.  :  Tropic-bird  (q.v.),  Boatswain-bird ; 
the  sole  genus  of  the  family  Phaethontidee 
(q.v.).  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  gently  curved 
above,  edges  notched,  nostrils  partly  closed 
by  a  membrane ;  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  very  long  and  narrow.  Three  species  are 
known,  all  from  tropical  seas. 

pha  e  thon'-tl-das,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat  phtu- 
Own,  geuit  phMtkont(it) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sun",  -iiltt.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Steganopodes  (q.T.), 
with  the  single  genus  Phaetuon  (q.v.). 

pha  eth-or'-nls,  «.  [Gr.  guitar  (phaOhSn), 
and  opcic  (ornu)  —  a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  Long-tailed  Hermits ;  a  genus  of 
Trochilidie,  with  about  twenty  species  from 
tropical  America.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  strongly  graduated  tails,  the  middle 
feathers  Iwing  the  longest,  and  in  most  of  the 
species  all  the  tail-feathers  are  conspicuously 
tipped  with  white.  The  male  and  female  are 
alike  in  coloration. 

Pha' -e  ton,  «.  [Fr.  phatton  =  &  phaeton, 
from  Lat.  Phaeton;  Or.  tou'fur  (Pliaethdn)  = 
son  of  Helios.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Helios  and  the 
ocean  nymph  Clymene,  who,  having  extracted 
an  oath  from  his  father  that  he  would  grant 
him  whatever  he  asked,  demanded  permission 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  for  one  day. 
His  inexperience  would  heve  caused  a  total 
conflagration  had  not  Jupiter  launched  his 
thunder,  and  hurled  Phaeton  into  the  river 
Eridanus. 

2.  V chides:  An  open  four-wheeled  carriage, 
usually  drawn  by  two  horses. 

"  At  BelgTuve'B  once  upou  a  time 
There  stood  a  phaelon  sublime. * 
Warton :  The  Phaeton  A  the  One-Uorle  CfcafM. 

3.  Ornith.:  [PHAETHON]. 

*  phae-tdn-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phaeton ;  -te]  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  phaeton.  (Lamb.) 

t  pha  -C  -tft-m'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phaeton  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiME.J 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  the  unrestricted  Pele- 
caniiht  (q.v.),  coextensive  with  Phaethoutidae. 


phag-o-de'-na,  pnag-e-dea'-na,  «.    [Lat. 

jiltaijetlatna,  frunl  Ur.  $ayi&tuva  (pAar/uiainaX 
frumiJHLyfiv  (phagtin)=tov&t;  Fr.  pliOQedent.] 

1.  A  spreading  obstinate  ulcer;   an  ulcel 
which  eats   and  corrodes  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

2.  A  canine  appetite. 

phag  e-dcn  ic,  phag-S-dcen-lo.  o.  It  a, 

[Lat.     jthaijeiliviiictus,     from    Gr.    4>aye£atptKrfc 
(phagedainikos).] 

A.  As  attj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  phagedena  ; 
of  the  nature   or  character  of  phagf  dena  ; 
phagedenous. 

B.  As  subnt.  :  A  preparation  or  application, 
which  causes  the  absorption  or  the  death  and 
sloughing  of  fungous  flush. 

•  phag  e  den  -ic-al,  *  phag  e-dasn  10- 

aL  a.    [Eng.  fhagedenic;  -ai.J    The  aaue  as 

PUAOEDKNIC  (q.V.). 

phag-e-do'-noiis,  phag-e-dren-ous,  & 

[L:it.  phaged&n(a)  ;  Eng.  adj.  auEf.  -oiw.]  Fliage- 
denic. 

phal  ac  ri  dffl,  ».  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  phalaer(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ute.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Clavicorn  Beetles. 
They  are  short  and  convex,  have  their  an- 
tennae eleven-jointed  ;  wing-cases  covering  the 
abdomen  ;  five-jointed  tarsi,  the  first  three 
with  brush-like  palms,  the  fourth  very  short. 
They  fly  well,  and  are  found  on  flowers. 
British  genera,  Phalacrus  aud  Olibras  ;  spe- 
cies fourteen.  (Dalian,) 

•phal-a-cr8o-*-ra9'-I-d».».p(.  [LatpAo- 
lacrocorax,  genit.  phalacrocorac(u)  ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -idas.) 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Illiger's  Steganopodes^ 
approximately  co-extensive  with  the  Pelo- 
canidic  as  unrestricted. 

phal-a-croc  6-rax.  ».      [Lat,   from   Or. 


akros)  —  bald,  and  itopo^  (korax)  =  a  crow.] 

Ornith.  :  Cormorant  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Phala- 
crocoracidaB,  or,  according  to  modem  orni- 
thologists, of  the  Pelecanidffi  as  unrestricted. 
The  four  toes  are  all  connected  by  a  web  ; 
tail  long  and  stiff  ;  no  exterior  nostrils  iu 
adult  Species  thirty-five,  universally  dis- 
tributed. 

phal  a-cro  sis,  «.    [PHALACRUS.] 

Med.  :  Baldness  of  the  head  ;  ealvitie*. 

phal  a  crus,  >.  [Or.  <foAo«pot  (phalakros) 
=  bald-pa  ted.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalao- 
ridee.  Four  species  are  British. 

t  pha-lo'-na,  a,  (Gr.  »nA<u>«  (phalaina), 
»<aAA«i»a  (;JiaUai»a)=  (l)a  whale,  (2)  a  motli.J 
Entom.  :  A  vast  genus  of  Lepidontera 
founded  by  Linnteus,  who  included  under  it 
all  the  moths.  It  is  now  broken  up  intc 
groups,  families,  and  genera. 

*  pha  Ite'-nl-des  ,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phalam(.a.)  ; 
Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the- 
Moths. 

phal  S3  noi  -das,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  IJit  p}aken(a)  ; 
Gr.  <T&>(  =  form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idoc.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  gronp  Noc- 
turna.  Antennte  pubescent  or  ciliated  ;  ab- 
domen slender,  not  crested  ;  posterior  wing* 
brightly  coloured  ;  larva  smooth,  elongated, 
with  sixteen  legs.  Two  British  species. 
(Staintm.) 

phal  as  nop'  sis,  >.  [Mod.  Lat.  phalcen(a), 
aud  Or.  oi/uc  (opsis)  =  ajipearance.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Sarcanthida?  ;  beautiful 
orchids,  epiphytes,  from  the  Indian  Arclii- 
pelago.  Cultivated  in  English  greenhouses. 

•  pha   lang'-al,  a.    [Eng.  phalange);  -ai.} 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  phalanges  or 
small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

phil   ange,  i.    [PHALANX.] 

pha  Ian  -gc  al,  phal  an  RC  an,  a.  [Eng. 
phalange;  -ai,  -an.]  Phalangal  (q.v.). 

phal  an  ger,  s.  [Fr.,  from  phalange,  one  of 
the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  or  toes.]  (See 
extract,  after  def.,  on  aext  page.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ZooL  :  The  popular  English  name  for  any 
individual  of  the  sub-family  Phalungistinse 
(q.v.).  Phalangers  are  small  woolly -coated 
marsupials, 
with  oppos- 
able  great  toes, 
which  are  des- 
titute of  a  nail. 
They  are,  for 
the  most  part, 
vegetable  feed- 
era,  though 
some  are  insec- 
tivorous, and 
in  confinement 
any  of  them 
will  readily  de- 
vour  small 

birds  or  other  SOOTY  PHALANGER. 

animals.  They 

may  be  grouped  In  two  classes,  those  with,  and 
those  without,  a  patagium  or  flying-membrane. 
The  most  important  will  be  found  in  this  dic- 
tionary under  their  popular  names. 

*'  Button  gave  to  a  pair  of  cuscuses  examined  by  him 
the  name  that  heads  this  article,  '  Phiilctnger,'  on 
•iviiiiiit  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  second  and 
third  tow  of  the  Mud  feet,  which  are  united  in  a 
common  ikin  up  to  the  nails."— Jincyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xviii.  727. 

pha  Ian  ges,  s.  pi.    [PHALANX.] 

pha  Ian  -gi  al,  pha  Ian'  gi  an,  a.  [PriA- 
LANOEAL,  PHALANQEAN.J 

pha"!  an  gi'  i  dse,  pha  lan'-gi  das,  s.  pi. 
{Mod.  Lat.  phnlantjium;  Lat.  i'ein.  pi.  adj. 
•uff.  -idee.] 

Zool, ;  Spiders  ;  a  family  of  Huxley's  order 
Arthrogastra.  Eyes,  two  ;  maxillary  palpi  fili- 
form, terminated  by  simple  hooks;  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdpmen  distinct,  nearly  of  equal 
breadth,  the  latter  divided  into  segments ;  legs 
long ;  no  metamorphosis.  It  contains  the 
Harvestr-men,  or  Harvest  Spiders.  They  are 
very  active.  Various  eccentric  forms  occur  in 
Brazil. 

pha  lan'-gi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  phalangi(um) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ous.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  spiders  of  the  genus  Phalangium. 

phal  an-gis -ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr. 
phalange.]  [PHALANGER.  J 

ZooL :  True  Phalafjgers,  the  Opossums  of  the 
Australian  colonists  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Phalaugistinse.  Feet  normal ; 
tail  long  and  bushy,  naked  only  for  a  few 
inches  along  the  under  side  of  the  tip.  Four 
or  five  species,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Phalangista  vulpeculus,  the  Vulpine  Phalanger, 
common  in  zoological  gardens.  It  is  a  native 
of  Australia,  and  ia  replaced  in  Tasmania  by 
P.fuliginosus,  the  Brown  Phalanger.  P.naiut 
is  the  Dormouse  Phalanger.  [PHALANOER.] 

phal  an  gis  tl  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phal- 
angistffl);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -Idas.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Huxley's  Metatheria  (= 
Didelphia  or  Marsupialia).  Animals  of  small 
or  moderate  size  and  arboreal  habits,  feeding 
on  vegetable  or  mixed  diet,  inhabiting  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Papuan  Islands.  There  are 
three  sub-familes,  Phulan<;istinffi,  Phascolarc- 
time,  and  Tarsipediua.  ITUYLACOLEO.} 

phal  an-gis-tl  -n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phal- 
ang!st(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incs.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phal- 
angUtldfi  (q.v.),  a  numerous  group,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  mouse  to  a  large  cat. 
Habits  arboreal ;  distributed  abundantly 
in  the  Australian  region.  Ten  genera  are  re- 
cognised, Phalangista,  Cuscus,  Pseudochirus, 
Petaurista,  Dactylopsila,  Petaurus,  Gymno- 
belideus,  Dromicia,  Distoechurus,  and  Acro- 
bata.  [PHALANOER.] 

*  phal  -an-gite,  s.  [Lat.  phalangites,  from 
Gr.  (£aAavyiT7j«  ( I'halangg ites),  from  <£aAay£ 
(phalangx)  =  a  phalanx  (q.v.);  Fr.  phaUimjitt..] 
A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 

pha  Ian  -gi  iim,  s. 

Zool.:  The  typical    genus  of  the  Phalan- 

giidw  (q.v.). 

phal  an  go'  sis,  t. 

1.  An    abnormal  alignment,  or  a   turning 
inward  of  the  eyelashes. 

2.  A  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

*phal'  an  stere,  «.  [Fr.]  A  phalanstery 
(q.v.). 


phal  an  stcr' -i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  pfntlan- 
stery;  -an.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phulan- 
sterianism. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
phalansterianism ;  a  Fourierist 

phal  an  ster'  i-an  ism,  s.  [Eng.  phalan~ 
sterian;  -ism.]  [FOURICKISM.] 

phal-an-ste'-ri'-i-cUe,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat 
phalansteri(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Discos  tomata. 
Animalcules  more  or  less  ovate,  bearing  a 
single  terminal  flagellum,  the  base  of  which 
is  encircled  by  a  membranous  collar.  Two 
genera :  Phalansterium  and  Protospougia. 

phal  an'-Ster-ism,  s.  [Eng.  phalanstery) ; 
•ism.]  The  same  as  PHALANSTERIANISM  (q.v.). 

phal  an  Ster -ium,  s.  [Mod.  Lat]  [PHAL- 
ANSTERY.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalan- 
steriidae.  There  are  two  species,  Phalansterium 
consotiatum  and  P.  digitatum,  both  freshwater. 

phal  an  ster-y,  «.  [Fr.  phalanstere,  from 
Gr.  4>aAayf  (phatangx)  =  a  phalanx  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  community  of  persons  living  together 
according  to  the  system  of  Fourier.    [Fou- 

RIERISM.] 

"A  phalanstery  of  all  the  frienda,"—  C.  Kingsletf; 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  building  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by 
phalansterians. 

phal'  anx,  pha  lanx  (pi.  *  pha  Ian' - 
ges,  phal-anx-es,  or  pha'-lanx-es),  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  <puA«y£  (phal<ingx)=  a  line  of 
battle,  a  battalion  ;  Sp.falanje;  Ital.  falange.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"Aforetime  they  bad  their  battalions  thick  and 

clo«e  together  like  the  Macedonian  fft*&M0N.'W>. 
Holland:  Llvy,  p.  388. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  body  of  troops  or  men  formed  !n  close 
array,  or  any  number  of  people  distinguished 
for  firmness  and  solidity  of  union. 

"But at  present  they  formed  a  united  p&obmz."— 
Macaulay :  Bi&t.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

(2)  A  society    or  association    of  members 
organized    upon    the    plan    of   Fourier,  and 
having  a  common  dwelling.     [PHALANSTERY.] 

JL  Technically; 

1.  Greek  Antiq. :  The  close  order  of  battle 
in  which  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  a  Grecian 
army  were  usually  drawn  up.     There  were 
several  different  arrangements  of  the  phalanx 
peculiar  to  different  states  ;    but  the  most 
celebrated  was  that   invented   by  Philip  of 
Hsoedon. 

"The  Macedonians  were  the  most  famous  for  this 
way  of  imbattliug:  tbeir  phalanx  ia  described  )iy 
Polybius  to  be  a  square  battnil  of  t'lkeiuen,  consisting 
of  sixteen  In  flank,  aud  five  hundred  in  front;  the 
soldiers  standing  so  close  together,  that  the  pikes  of 
the  fifth  rank  were  extended  three  foot  beyond  the 
front  of  the  battail."— Potter:  Antiquitut  of  Greece, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  vl. 

2.  Anat.  (PI.):    The  small   bones  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  so  called  from  their  regular 
disposition.    Normally  each  digit  has  three 
phalanxes.    Called  also  internodes. 

*  8.  Bot.  (PI.)  (Of  the  form  phalanges) :   A 
number  of  stamens  joined  by  their  filaments. 
t  4.  Zool. :  A  sub-family. 

phal  anxcd,  *  pha -lanxed,  a.  [Eng. 
phalanx;  -ed.]  Formed  or  drawn  up  in  a 
phalanx ;  in  close  array. 

"Though  now  one  jihahinxed  host  should  meet  the 
foe."  Byron ;  CMlde  Harold,  i.  80. 

phal-a-rid -e-»,  pha-lar'  e-ae,  *.  pi. 

[Lat  phalar(i9),  or  genit  phalarid(is) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -c"'.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Graminaceae,  series  CHsan- 
these.  The  spikelets  are  compressed,  generally 
dorsally,  and  arc  deciduous,  the  lowest  empty 
glume  is  small  or  absent,  the  second  larger, 
the  third  with  a  palea,  and  sometimes  with  a 
male  flower ;  the  fourth  with  a  palea  and  bi- 
sexual flower  hardening  round  the  fruit 

pha  lar'-ia,  *.    [Lat,  froraGr.  $aX&oi<;(phala- 

ris),  d^oAvjpi?  (phaUiris)^] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalaridese 
(q.v.).  The  flower  glumes  are  three,  the  upper 
bisexual,  the  two  lower  ones  rudimentary. 
Known  species  sixteen  ;  one,  Phalcfris  arundi- 
naceaj  a  grass  two  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in 


rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  is  British.  P.  canartinsit 
furnishes  canary  seed.  It  ia  naturalized  in 
Britain. 

phal'-a-rope,  *.    [PHALAROPUS.]    . 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Phalaropus  (q.v.).  Two  soeciea 
are  common,  extending  throughout  Northern 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  The  Red  or  Red- 
necked Phalarope  (Plialaropus  hyperboreus), 
about  the  size  of  a  Sandpiper,  has  the  upper 
parts  blackish-gray,  the  feathers  edged  with 
red,  sides  of  the  neck  chestnut  ;  thorax,  breast, 
and  belly  white.  The  Gray  Phalarope  (P. 
ftdicarius)  is  so  called  from  the  prevailing  hue 
of  its  winter  plumage  ;  in  summer  the  upper 
parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow  ;  breast  and  under  parts  reddish  chest- 
nut It  is  rather  larger  than  the  first  species. 
Wilson's  Phalarope  (P.  wilsonii)  is  a  North 
American  bird  ;  the  lobes  of  the  toes  have  a 
narrower  border,  and  the  legs  are  longer  and 
slenderer  than  in  the  other  two  species.  They 
feed  on  minute  Crustacea,  and  their  flesh  ia 
oily  and  unpalatable. 

pha  lar-6-pi  -n»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  photo- 
rop(*ts);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inre.] 
Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacidae(q.v.)i 

pha  lar  -6-pus,   s.     [Gr.  ^oAapL?  (phalaris) 
="a  coot,  and  u-ovs  (pous)  =:  a  foot] 

Ornith.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phalaropinae  (q.v.)  ;  with  three  species.  Bill 
ratherlong,  weak,  straight,  depressed  ;  nostrils 
basal  ;  legs  rather  short,  slender,  three  toes 
in  front,  one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  fur- 
nished with  aii  extension  of  membrane  later- 
ally, forming  lobes,  slightly  serrated  at  the 
edges.  Wings,  long,  pointed.  [PHALAROPB.] 


phal'  -We,  a.      [Gr.  i 


(phallikos),  from 


^aAAos  (phallos)  =  the  phallus  (q.v.).]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  phallus  or  phallism. 

"  I  could  not  learn  anything  about  a  phallic  mono. 
Uth."—  CornMlt  Magazine,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  450. 

t  pha!  li-9ifm,  5.     [Eng.  phallic  ;  -ism.]    The 
same  as  PHALLISM  (q.v.). 

"They  must  necessarily  hare  manifested  sensual 
tendencies  of  the  very  nature  of  uAufftctm,"— 
MeClintock  4  Strong,  Vyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  viii.  &C. 

phal-lism,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  phall(us);  -ism.] 

Compar.  Relig,  :  The  worship  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing power  of  nature  under  the  symbol  of  the 
phallus  (q.v.).  The  idea  that  natural  produc- 
tions were  engendered  in  a  manner  akin  to  the 
propagation  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  ia 
poetically  expressed  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  325- 
327)  and  Lucretius  (i.  257,  599).  Phallism 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  an  independent 
cult,  but  was  afterwards  adopted  into  other 
forms  of  worship,  or  it  may  have  Leen  the 
germ  whence  other  forms  sprang.  Its  origin 
is  unknown.  The  Phrenicians  ascribed  its 
introduction  into  their  worship  to  Adonis; 
the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  Phrygians  to 
Atys,  and  the  Greeks  to  Dionysos,  but  such  a 
belief  may  well  liave  arisen  in  many  places 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  [ASHTORETH, 
BAAL,  BEL,  GROVE,  a.,  II.  1,  LINOA,  SERPENT- 
WORSHIP,  YONI.] 

"The  religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the 
prophets,  was  a  sort  of  vhallism  .  .  .  which  the  Jtwi 
loo  often  imitated."—  McClintock  A  Strong:  Cyclop. 
Bio.  Lit.t  TilL  65. 

phal  161  -de-i,  s.  pi     [Lat.  phallus)  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  «I6o«  (eidos).] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Gastromycetous  Fungi, 
having  a  large  clavate,  columnar,  sulcate 
body,  or  globular,  hollow,  latticed  framework 
protruded  from  the  summit  of  the  ruptured 
peridium. 


phar  liis  (pi.  phal'-li),  *. 

(phallos).] 


[Lat,  from  Or. 


1.  Compar.  Relig. :  The  representation  of  the 
male  organ  of  generation  as  a  symbol  of  the 
fertilizing   power  in  nature.     According  to 
Westropp  (Zoc.  inf.  cit.t  p.  81),  three  phases 
in  its  representation  should  be  noted  :  (1)  when 
it  was  the  object  of  reverence  and  religious 
worship ;  (2)  when  it  was  used  as  a  protection 
against    malign     influences,    and   especially 
against  .the  evil  eye  ;  and  (3)  when  it  became 
the  emblem  of  mere  licentiousness  (Jun'nal, 
tt.  95). 

"  The  Jews  did  not  escape  this  worship ;  and  we  M* 
their  women  maimf.teturing  tih-ilH  of  guld  and  of 
silver,  w  we  find  in  K/.ekiel  xvi.  17."—  W*itrepi>  A 
Wat*:  Ancient  Symbol  Iforthip,  p.  87. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PhalloMet 
(q.v.X      Large    terrestrial    fungi,  sometimes 


bfiil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  Jo^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,    tioiis,  -clous  =  shus,   -ble.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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crowing  on  rotten  wood  and  very  poisonous, 
Phallus  impudicu*,  the  Stiuklmrn,  growing 
In  woods  and  hedges,  is  very  fetid.  P.  can- 

inus  is  .scentless. 

phallus  -  worship,  s.      The   same  as 

PHAI.LISM  (q.v.). 


"  Phiillta-wirrthip.  to  widely  spread  among  the 
iMtim»  nt  auti'iuity,  must  h»v«  arisen  out  of  an  iu- 
uocent  veneration  of  the  generative  priiicluW— 
Grimm:  Teutonic  Mythology  (ed.  Siallybraw),  i.  213. 
(Note.) 

pha  naj  us,  *.  (Or.  ^oiwoc  (phanaio*)  = 
giving  or  bringing  light.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Lamellicnrn  Beetles, 
•nit-family  Coprinte.  The  males  have  a  cephalic 
bom.  One  almost  as  Large  exists  In  the  female 
of  riianfvus  lunrfjer.  They  are  large,  splendid 
beetles  from  the  wanner  parts  of  America. 

*phane,  s.     [FANE  (2),  a,}    A  temple. 

"  D  euery  place,  pinocle  phnne,  and  rpon  every 
f  at«."W0*«  :  Sxpoticion  of  Daniel.  oh.  ix. 

phan  er-o-,  prtf.  [Gr.  *awp<k  (phanems)  = 
visible  ;  *aiVu>  (phainS)  —  to  bring  to  ligut.] 
Visible,  manifest. 

phan'  or  o*  gam,  s.    [PHANEROGAMIA.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Phanero- 
gamia  (q.v.). 

ph  \n  er  6  ga  mi-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  phanero-, 
and  Or.  yapo*  (gamos)  —  marriage.] 

Bot.  :  A  primary  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  containing  all  flowering  plants. 
Opposed  to  Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

•phan-er  d-ga-ml-an,  a.  [Eng.  phanero- 
gam; -tan.]  Phanerogamic  (q.v.X 

phan-er-o*   gam-lc,    phan  er-6g'-a- 

maus,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  phanerogam(ia)  ;  Bug. 
gulf,  -ic,  -ou*.] 

Hot.  :  Having  visible  sexual  organs  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Phanerogamia  (q.v.). 

phan  er  6  glos'  sa,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  phanero-t 
and  Gr.  yAu<r<ra  (ylossa)  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  the  Batra* 
cliian  order  Anoura,  in  which  a  tongue  is 
present.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
Discodactyla  and  Oxydactyla  (q.v.), 

pban-er-6  -pleu'-rl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat. 
pinmeropleui-(on)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.} 

PaUeont.  :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub- 
order Dipnoi.  Caudal  tin  diphycercal  ;  verti- 
cal rnntiiiumis  ;  gular  plates  ;  scales  cycloid  ; 
jaws  with  a  series  of  minute  conical  teeth  on 
the  m.rgin.  (Gunther.)  It  corresponds  to 
the  Phaneropleurini  of  Huxley. 

phan-er-d-pleu-ri'-ni,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

pluuiero/>leui-(oii)  ;    1-at.   masc.  pi.  adj.   auif. 

-int.  ]      [  PH  ANEROPLEU  KID.*.  ] 

phan-er-o-pleu'-ron,  «.      [Pref.  phanero-, 

and  Gr.  ir\evpov  (pleururi)  =  a  rib.] 

Palosont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phanero  pleuridse  (q.v.).  It  is  of  De\oni.m 
age.  TUP.  Carbnniferous  genus  Uronemus  is 
probably  generically  identical  with  Phanero- 
pleuron.  (Gunther.) 

phan  si  gar,  [Hind.  —  a  stringier.]  An 
hereditary  strangler  ;  a  Thug  (q.v.). 

phan'-ta  scope,    phautas'-ma  scope, 

».  [Gr.  <£diTao>ia  (phantasma)  —  an  image, 
and  eneoire'w  (scopeo)  —  to  view,  to  observe.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  John  Locke 
of  Cincinnati,  to  illustrate  some  phenomena 
of  binocular  vision. 

Phan-  tas'  -i-ast,  s.  [Gr.  <f>aira<ria£w  (phan- 
tasiazo)  —  to  cheat  with  vain  appearances.] 

Church,  Hist.  &  EccUsiol.  (PI.):  A  division  of 
the  Moimph  ysite  sect  in  the  sixth  century,  who 
followed  Julian  of  Halicarnastms  in  believing 
that  the  Divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself 
into  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  very  moment 
•f  his  conception  that  it  l>eeame  incorruptible. 
Jfor  did  it  feel  real  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
or  pain,  but  only  semblances.  Called  also 
Aphthartodoeetae,  Docetse,  and  Manichseans. 
(JfosAeim.) 

"  A  dim  shadow  that  recaot* 
The  creed  of  the  rhantiaieuU." 

Longfellow;  Way  tide  Inn.    (Interlude.) 

•phan  tasm,  *  phan  -tas'  -ma,   *.     [Or. 

-to.iTa.ff  no.     (phantasma)  ;     Fr.     'phantasme.] 
PHANTOM.] 
1.  A  creation  of  the  fancy  ;  an  apparition, 
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a  phantom  ;  an  optical  illusion  ;  an  imaginary 
existence  which  seems  to  l>e  real. 

"  A  phiiiitrtxtn  like  adrenni  of  iilght." 

Wordnoorth :   White  Ik*  of  Halftone,  it 

2.  A  fancy,  a  notion,  an  idea. 

phan  tas  ma  sor  i  a,  s.      [Gr.  favratrna. 
(phantasma)— -A  phantasm,  and  ayopa  (agora) 
=  an  assembly,  a  collection  ;  ayetpw  (ayeirii) 
=  to  collect.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  optical  effect  produced  by  a  magic- 
lantern.     The  glass  is  painted  black  on  all 
parts  except  that  occupied  by   the   figures, 
which  are  painted   in    transparent    colours. 
The    image    is    thrown    upon  a  transparent 
screen  placed  between  the  spectators  and  the 
lantern.     By  moving  the  instrument  towards 
or  from  the  screen,  the  figures  are  made  to 
diminish  or  increase  in  size,  which  is  capable 
(e.g.,  if  the  figure  be  a  skeleton)  of  producing 
startling  effects. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  which  such  effect  is 
produced. 

IL  Fig.  •  A  mixed  gathering  of  figures ;  a 
medley. 

"  The  man  wai  a  pKantntmagorin  In 
Himself.'       Byron.    Vition  of  Judgment,  Ixxril. 

"phan  tas  ma  gbr  I  aL,  a.  [Eng.  phan- 
taxmaffori(a) ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
phantasmagoria ;  phantasmagoric. 

phan  tas  raa  gor  Ic,  phan  tas  ma 
gor  ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  phantasmagoria) ;  -ic, 
•ical.]  PHai  i  tas  manorial ;  varied. 

"Genioi  and  iU  worki  were  M  phantitmagoric  M 
the  rwt" — £otMtt  :  Among  my  Boo**,  p.  173. 

"phdn  tas  ma-gdr-j^,  *.  [PHANTASMA- 
GORIA.] ' 

* phan-tas'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  phantasm;  -al] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  phantasm  ; 
spectral,  illusive. 

"  A  wide  circle  of  a  transitory  phanKumal  cbarac- 

i«r."—Carlyle.     (  Weottrr.) 

*  phan  tas  mal  i-an,  a.    (Eng.  phantasm; 
-alum.}    Pertaining  or  relating  to  phantasms  ; 
phantasmal.    (Lytton.) 

*  phan  tas  ma  scope,  s.    [PHANTASCOPE.] 

*  phdn  tas  mat  -Ic  al,  a.    [Eng.  phantasm ; 
•atioal.]    Phantasmal. 

*phan  tas  ma  tog'  ra-phy,  *.  [Gr.  <pav 
Tao-^ia  (pluiiitasmo.)  =  a  phantasm,  and  vpa^u 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  description  of  celestial 
appearances,  as  the  rainbow.  &c. 

phan  tas m6  gen' ~e  sis,  ».    The  cause* 

or  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  phantasms  or 
spectral  illusions. 

•phan  tas   tic,  *  phan  -  tas -tic- al,  o. 

1  FANTASTIC.] 

*phan  tas-try,  t.  [PHANTASM.]  Fantasy  ; 
fancy. 

"  Poetick  fiction  and  pkanteutry.-—Cud*arth:  In- 
triUetuat  fystem,  p.  531. 

*phan'-ta-sy,  5.  &  v.    [FANTASY,  «.  ft  v.] 

*  phan-tike,  a.  &  s.    [FANATIC.] 

phan  torn,     •  fan'-tome,    "fan-tnm,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fantosme,  pkantosme,  from  Lat.  pkan- 
tasma  ;  Gr.  <£aira0>a  (pluintasnta)  =  a  phan- 
tasm ;  Qdviafa  (pltantazS)  =  to  display,  to 
appear ;  </><uW  (phaino)  =  to  show  ;  Ital. 
fantasma.}  ' 

1.  A  phantasm :   something  which  has  only 
an    apparent    existence  ;    an   apparition,    a 
spectre  ;  a  fancied  vision. 

"I  must— I  will— Pale  phantom  cease." 

Scott :  /lokeby,  iv.  19. 

2.  An  illusion. 

"  TfiatVomt  which  had  haunted  the  world  through 
agea  of  darkuesa  fled  before  the  light"— Macaulay  : 
Mst.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 

3.  The  same  as  MANIKIN,  2. 

4.  A  kind  of  artificial  bait  for  fishing. 

"  We  must  try  what  phantomt  and  spoons  would 
do. '—  Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

t  phantom-corn,  s.  Light  or  lank  com. 
phantom-ship,  s.  [FLYING  DUTCHMAN.] 

phantom-tumour,  s.  [MUSCULAR-TU- 
MOUR.] 

*  phan-to  mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phantom ; -otic.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phantom. 


*  phan'-tdm-Tz'i,  v.t.  rFng.  phnntom  ;  -tee.] 
To  make,  render,  or  represent  an  H  phantom. 

pha-pl'-n«»,  *.  T1'.     [Mod.  Lat.  jAa;<s);  1*1 

fern.  pi.  a-lj.  suff.  -inn;.! 
Ornith.  :    Tn    Rome    classifications   a   sub- 

family of  Columbidae. 
phaps,  s.     (Gr.  =  a  dove.] 

Ornith.  :  Br^nze-wintrs  ;  a  prnns  of  C«1um< 

l»i'*;i\  with  three  species,  from  Australia  auJ 

Tasmania. 
Phur   aoh,  s.      (Gr.   *op«^  (PharaG)  ;    Heb. 

rh^B  (Paraoh),  from  Egyptian  Pra,  Phra  =  liia 

sun.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  ancient  monarch!  of 
Egypt. 

2.  A  game  at  cards  ;  faro. 

"The  dear  delight  of  brexklnff  *  Pharaoh  bank.** 
The  Way  to  A'Mp  Him,  1. 

3.  A  kind  of  strong  ale. 

Pharaoh's  chicken,  i.  The  EgyptUM 
vulture. 

Pharaoh's  pence,  5.  pi.    The  coin-like 

mimtnulites  in  the  rock  of  which  the  pyramids, 
the  steps  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  &c.  an 
built. 

Pharaoh's  rat,  s.   The  ichneumon  (q.r^. 

Pharaoh's  serpent,  .«.  A  somewhat 
dangerous  chemical  toy  or  firework,  first  mada 
in  Paris  in  1865,  and  subsequently  introduced 
into  other  countries. 

*phar  a  on,  *.    [FARO.] 

Phar  a  on  ic,  Pnar-a-ohn'-Io,  a.  [Eng. 
Pharaoh;  -nic.}  Pertaining  to  the  Pharaohj, 
or  ancient  monarcbs  of  Egypt. 

"This  egregious  re''  ueuientcuiiauni  mated  the  theory 
of  the  Pharitohnic  dynaaty."—  Cooper  :  Xyypt  *  ** 
Pentateuch,  p.  35. 

phar  bi'-tis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Convolvule*.  I'harbitit 
cathartica,  a  St.  Domingo  plant,  furnishes  a 
resin  like  scammony.  The  seeds  of  P.  ctrrutea, 
given  in  doses  of  thirty  to  forty  grains,  an 
cathartic. 

*phare,  *.    [PHAROS.] 

1.  A  watch-tower,  a  beacon,  a  lighthooM 
standing  at  the  moutbsW  a  harbour. 

2.  Hence,  a  harbour. 

"  About  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  ihot  through  Hey  f  to 
and  Clmrylxli*.  and  BO  into  the  phare  of  Mewiua.'— 
UotiKlt,  bk.  i..  |  1.  let.  36. 

3.  A  top,  a  summit. 

"What  car* 

If  lower  mountains  light  their  iiiuwy  yhartt 
At  thine  effulgence." 

Browning  •  Paraoeltut,  r.  NT. 

*  phar  i  an,  s.    [PHARAOH.]    Egyptian. 

"  Pau'd  from  rharian  tiel.U  to  Cauaau  land." 

Milton  :  Paraphrate  on  Pialm  cxir. 

phar-i-sa'-ic,  phar-I-sa  -ic  al,  a.     [Lai. 

phuriaaicuts,  from  phariseus,  p/tarisceut  =.  A 
pliarisee  (q.v.)  ;  Gr.  0api<raiico?  (pharisaikos)  ; 


1.  Of  or  perbiining  to  the  Pharisees;  re- 
sembling the  Pharisees  or  their  teaching  an* 
manner  of  life. 

"  The  /<&<(  Hiajdt  aect  amoogst  the  Jew*."—  CudwtrOi  : 
In'ell.  Hjfitem,  p.  fi. 

2.  Addicted  to  external   forms   and    cere- 
monies; making  a  show  of  religion;  formal, 

hypocritical. 

phrir  i-sa  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  Pharisaical  ; 

-ly.]    In  a  pharisaical  manner  ;  hypocritically  ; 
with  outward  show  of  religion. 

*  phar  i-sa  -ic  al-ness,  5.  [Eng.  phan- 
saical  ;  -ness.]  '1  lie  quality  or  state  of  being 
Pharisaical  ;  pharisaism. 

"Their  uiaiiy  kludi  of  Bupentitioiu,  and  tiharit-ii-xtt- 
nets."—  Fuller  ;  JfotL  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  MS. 

phar'-i-sa-ism,  s.     [Fr.  pharisa-wmc.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  manners  of  the 
Pharisees  as  a  aect. 

"Theae  notions  uf  religion  wherever  they  are  found. 
are  but  a  branch  uf  the  old.  phar  iKtum,"—  sharp  : 
Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  17. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of 
religion  without  genuine  piety  ;  hypocrisy  ta 
religion. 

"  The  well-meaning  lAaritaism  of  the  Church  ooaM 
Injure  the  Church  aloue."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oot.  S. 
1885. 

*phar-I-se-an,  a.  [Lat.  phariscetu;  Or. 
<£opt<7fluos  (pharisaios).']  Pertaining  to  or 


filte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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following  the  teaching  and  manners  of  the 
PUarueu*;  pharisalc. 

Phar  l-see,*.  [Lat  Pkariaasvs,  PKarlseug ;  Or. 
4>upttr<uo«  (PkaritaioC,,  from  Aramaic  emphatic 
plural  tryniQ  peruMai/a),  post-Biblical  lieb. 
rv\B  (pemnAim)  or  pP"9  (p*ru*/iiw),  liter- 
Ally,  the  KeiAmted  ones,  the  equivalent  of 
Biblical  Heb  V^;  (NiWal),  0^;^  (tf  ifcfcitm) 
(Ezra  vi.  21 ;  Neh  x.  29).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language? 

1,  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Fig-  :    A    conceited    and    self-rfgnteons 
religionist  like  the  Pharisee  described  by  Jesus, 
ill  Luke  xviii.  10-14. 

IL  Judaism  (I'l.):  The  most  numerous  of 
the  three  divisions  or  orders  of  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  the 
Easenes  and  the  Sadducees.  They  were  so 
called  because  they  kept  aloof  from  Levitirally 
impure  food,  separated  themselves  from  the 
lawless  people  of  the  land,  and  united  to  keep 
the  Mosaic  law  in  accordance  with  Ezra 
Ti.  21,  ix.  1,  x.  11 ;  Neh.  ix.  2,  x.  28.  They 
•rose  immediately  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  As  all  the  students  of 
the  law  naturally  joined  this  association,  the 
appellation  Member,  Associate,  "QFT  (chaber), 
or  Pharisee,  fip  (pantsh\  became  synony- 
mous with  student,  disciple,  lawyer,  scribe. 
Accordingly,  they  represented  the  national 
faith  of  orthodox  Judaism.  Having  to  ex- 
pound, to  adapt  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  administer  such  an 
extensive  and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  some  of  the  Pharisees  fell  into 
extravagances,  and  laid  more  stress  on  trifling 
and  petty  formula  than  on  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Hence,  the  Talmud  itself  divides  the 
Pharisees  into  seven  kinds  :  "  (1)  The  shoulder 
Pharisee,  who  carries,  as  It  were,  his  good 
works  on  his  shoulders  to  boast  of  them 
openly,  and  is  weighed  dnwn  by  his  innumer- 
able virtues;  (2)  the  time-gaining  Pharisee, 
who,  when  you  ask  for  any  thing,  always  says, 
'  Lot  me  go  first  to  do  a  godly  work ; '  (3)  the 
deducting  Pharisee,  who  says,  'Deduct  from 
my  many  virtues  the  few  vices  I  commit;' 
(4)  the  saving  Pharisee,  who  says,  '  I  save  from 
my  small  means  to  bo  able  to  spend  it  on  good 
works;'  (5)  the  Pharisee  who  says,  'Would 
that  I  knew  what  gin  I  committed  that  I 
might  atone  for  it  by  doing  a  good  work;' 
(6)  the  God-fearing  Pharisee,  and  (7)  the  God- 
loving  Pharisee  (Jerusalem  Berackoth,  ix.  14; 
Babylon  Seta,  22  b\  the  last  two  of  which 
alone  are  to  be  commended."  It  is  the  first 
five  kinds  to  whom  the  rebukes  of  Christ  refer, 
and  who  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Pharisee 
being  used  as  synonymous  with  a  strict  ob- 
server of  external  forms  of  religion  without 
the  spirit  of  it.  [SADDLCKE.] 

phar'-l-soe  I^m,  s.    [PHARISAISM.] 

Fhar.  M.  [Seedef.]  Master  of  Pharmacy. 
An  American  degree. 

phar-ma-9cu'-tio,     phar-ma-ceu'-tlo- 

al*  a.  [Gr.  <£apM<**«vruf6«  (phitrnuilceutiktTs), 
from  <f>ap^a«vT7js(pfcannaA:r«^)  ==  a  druggist, 
from<frapfiu«iiw  (pharmakeuo)  =  to  administer 
drugs  ;  $upM"*evf  (pharmakens)  ='adruggist ; 
^opMoxof  (pharmakon)  =  a  drug;  Fr.  phar- 
mayeutique;  ital.  &  Sp.  farmaceutico.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  or  the  art  of 
preparing  medicines. 

pharmaceutical  chemist,*.  A  person 

wlni,  after  passing  a  certain  examination,  is 
registered  as  such  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

pharmaceutical  chemistry,  s.  The 
department  of  chemistry  which  inquires  into 
the  composition  of  the  several  substances  used 

as  medicine. 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  *.  A  society 
w. licit  WHS  commenced  in  London,  June  1, 
1841,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter  on  February 
18,  1843.  The  Acts  15  and  lt>  Viet.,  c.  56.  and 
81  and  82  Viet.,  c.  121,  empower  it  to  insti- 
tute examinations  for  those  who  desire  to 
practise  pharmacy. 

phar  ma  9011'  tic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  phar- 
maceutical ;  -ly.]  In  a  pharmaceutical  manner ; 
in  the  manner  of  pharmacy. 

phar-ma-9eu'-tlcs,  *.  [?HARMACBOTIC.) 
The  science  of  pharmacy  (q.v.)^ 


phar-ma-ceu'-ttst,  a.  [Eng.  pharmaceutdc)  ; 
-wt.J  One  who  is  skilled  in  pharmacy;  one 
wlio  prepares  medicine**  or  drugs  ;  an  apothe- 
cary ;  a  druggist. 

pliar'-ma  cist,  <.    A  pharmaceutist. 

phar-ma  06-,  pref.  (Gr.  ^ap^«o».  (pftar- 
maknn)  =  a  drug.J  Relating  to  chemistry  or 
to  drugs. 

phar  -xna  co  -chal'-cite,  s.  [Pref.  pharmaoo* 
and  Gr.  ^eU*ros  (citation)  =  brass  ;  Gur.  pkar- 
makochalzlt,  pkannacoUit.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  OLIVENITE  (q.v.). 

phar-ma-co  -dy-nam'-Ios,   ».      [Pref. 

n/turmoco-,  and  Bug.  dynamics  (q.v.).]  That 
branch  uf  pharmacology  which  treats  of  the 
power  or  effects  of  medicine. 

phar-ma-cd-gnd'-sU  (g  silent),  «.  [Pref. 
pluirittaco-,  and  Eng.  gnosis  (q.v.).J  That 
branch  of  pharmacology  which  treats  of  the 
natural  and  chemical  history  of  unprepared 
medicines  or  simples.  Also  termed  Fharma- 
cography  and  Pharmacomathy. 

phar  ma  cog"  ra-phy,  s.    [Pref.  pharmaco-, 

and  Gr.  y.>a,  o>  (graplid)  =  to  write.]  The  same 
as  PHAKMOCOONOSIS  (q.v.). 

phar-mac  6  lite,  *.  [Pref.  pharmaco-,  and 
Gr.  ,  I&QS  (lithw)  —  a  stone.] 

M  in.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  delicate  silky 
fibres,  mostly  in  stellar  groups,  rarely  in 
crystals.  Crystallization  monoclinic.  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  2'5;  sp.  gr.  264  to  273;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  white,  sometimes  tinted  red 
by  col>alt  arsenate;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Compos.  :  arsenic,  51-1  ;  lime,  24'9  ;  water, 
24'0  =  100;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
(JCaO-HHO)aAsOg  +  5HO.  Found  with  ar- 
senical ores  at  various  localities. 

phar  ma  co  lo   gi-4,  «.    [PHARMACOLOGY.] 

phar-ma  -col'-d-glst,  *.  [Eng.  pharma- 
colog(y);  -i&t.\  One  who  is  skilled  in  pharma- 
cology ;  one  who  writes  upon  drugs  and  the 
composition  or  preparation  of  medicines. 

phar-ma  c6T-i  gy,  *• 


har-ma  c6T-     gy,  *•    I^r-  4 

makon)  =  a  drug  ;  suff.  -ology.] 


1.  The  science  or  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines  ;  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

2.  A   treatise   on    the    art    of    preparing 
medicines. 

phar-ma  com'-a-thy,  *.  [Pref.  pharmaco-, 
and  Gr.  ualeir  (matiieui),  2nd  aor.  infin.  of 
fiai'0apui  (manthand)  =  to  learn.]  The  same  as 

PUARMACOGNObJS  (q.V.). 

*  phar'-ma-con,  s.  [Gr.]  A  medicine,  a  drug. 
phar  ma  co  pe'  i-a,  *.     [PHARMACOPEIA.] 

phar-ma  co  pce'-I-  a,  s.    [Gr.  ^opMoxoiroua 

(pharnittkopuiui),  from  ^)df>f^tucov  (pharmakon) 
—  a  drug,  and  IKHC'M  (poled)  =  to  make  ;  Fr. 
pharmacopee.] 
Chemistry: 

1.  An  official  publication  containing  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Hedica,  with 
their  characters,  testa  for  determining  their 
purity,  and  doses  to  be  administered.    Almost 
every  civilized  country  has  its  national  phar- 
macopoeia, nf  which  those  of  the  Uuited  States, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  are  muet  de- 
serving of  mention.     The   earliest   pharma- 
copoeias were  prepared  by  the  Arabs,  during 
the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century. 
Later  ones  were  issued  by  the  Medical  School 
of  Salerno.    The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Uuited 
States  is  drawn  up  by  a  national  convention 
of  delegates  from  medical  societies  and  univer- 
sities.   It  is  revised  every  ten  years. 

2.  A  chemical  laboratory. 

phar-ma~cop  6  list,  *.  [Gr. 
(pharmalcopdles)  —  a  drugdst,  from 
(  pharmukon)  =  a  drug,  and  irwAc'w  (poled)  =  to 
sell.]  One  who  sells  medicines  or  drugs; 
an  apothecary. 

phar  ma  co-si  dcV  ite,   «.     [Pref.   phar- 

macrt;    and    Eng.    siderite  ;    Ger.   pharmako- 


Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  principally  in 
cubes  associated  with  copper  ores,  in  various 
mines  in  Cornwall,  rarely  in  other  localities. 
Cleavage  cubic.  According  to  Bertrand  it  is 


pseudo-isometric.  Hardness,  2  '5;  «|i.  gr. 
2-y  to  3  ;  lustre,  somewhat  adanmutint  ;  cok 
our,  green,  of  varying  sliades,  rarely  yellow 
or  brown;  streak,  varying  with  colour;  sab- 
transparent.  Compos.:  arsenic  acid,  39*8; 
phosphoric  acid,  2'5;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  40*6; 
water,  17*1  =  100  ;  corresponding  with  UM 
formula,  3Fe3O3AsOB  +  Fe.jOs,3HO  +  12HO. 

phar  ma  9y,  *  for  ma  cy.  «.  fO.  Fr.  far- 
macie  (f'r.  ^/iarmuct<),  from  Lat  pharmacia^ 
from  Gr.  ^op^afceia  (pharmaktia),  from  <i>a'p. 
p.aitoi>  (pharmakon)  =  a  drug.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  com* 
pounding,  and  pieserving  medicines,  and  of 
dispensing  them  according  to  the   prescrip- 
tions of  medical  practitioners;   the  occupa- 
tion   of   an   apothecary   or   pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

2.  A  chemist's  shop. 

*3.  The  preparing   and    administering  of 
medicines  ;  the  art  of  medicine. 

"  Such  M  sage  Chiron,  sire  of  t>harmacy. 
Ouce  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee." 

Pop*  ;  Earner  ;  Kiwi,  it,  Mft 

*  4.  A  dispensary. 
•phar'-o  (l),  *.    [FARO.] 

*  phar  -6  (2),  «.    [PHAROS.] 

*  pharoh,  s.    [Etym.  doulitfuL]    A  shout  In 
use  amon^  the  Irish  soldiery. 

"  That  bMrbarouB  Phar<>h  nud  outcry  of  the  Boldierm," 
—  P.  aoiland  :  Camden,  i  i.  76. 


y,  ».  (Gr.  *apo9  (pharos)  =a 
TixlitliooM  ;  siitf.  -ology.l  The  art  or  science 
of  lighting  lighthouses. 

phar  6  ma-crtis,  «.     [Gr.  <frapo«(pAanw)=» 

a  mantle,  and  /xajcpoc  (makroa)  =  large.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Trogonidte.  Pharoma- 
crus  mocinno  is  the  Long-tailed  Trugon  ox 
Quesal(q.v.). 

phar  6s,  s.  [Gr.  (See  def.  1);  Lat.  pharut; 
Fr.  phare;  Ital.  &  Sp.  faro.} 

1.  A  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
upon  which  was  erected  a  celebrated  tower 
called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  on  the  top  of 
which  tires  were  kept  to  direct  sailors  in  tb* 
bay. 

2.  A  lighthouse,  a  beacon. 

"The  ruar  that  breaks  the  I'hnrot  from  its  hue.' 
Tennyton  :  I'rincem,  vi.  Sit, 

pha  ryn-gal,  a.  [PHARYNQEAL.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pharynx,  formed  by  the 
pharynx. 

"  Laws  of  change  aa  regards  these  pharyngat  modt- 
flcaUuus."—5we«C  /  But.  Rng.  StnmcU,  p.  9. 

pha  ryn'-ge-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  0a'pvy£  (pfta^- 
•uiigx),  genit.  ^a'puyyo?  (pltarunggos)  =  the 
pharynx  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eaL] 

A*  As  adj.  ;  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the 
pharynx. 

IT  There  are  a  pharyngeal  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  plexus. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  parts  around  th« 
pharynx.  (Danglwon.) 

phdr-yn-gi  tis,   t.      [Low   Lat.   pharym, 
genit.  pharyng(is);  -«w(q.v.),] 
1'athol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

pha-ryh-go-,  pref.  [Or.  <t>&pvy£  (pharui\fjx\ 
genit.  ^.apvyyos  (jikarungyos)  —  the  pharynx.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  pharynx. 

pharyngo  laryngeal,  «. 

Anat.t  Ac.  :  Of  or  belonging  both  to  th« 
larynx  and  to  the  pharynx.  There  is&pharyngo- 
laryngeal  membrane,  which  may  be  affected 
with  a  follicular  disease. 

t  pha  ryh  go  bran'  chi  if   «.  pi.     [Pref. 

pfuirynai-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branckia  (q.v.%] 

Ichtny.  :  An  order  (Huxley)  or  sub-order 
(Owen)  of  Fishes,  coextensive  with  Mliller'* 
sub-class  Leptocardii.  It  contains  one  family, 
Cirrostomi,  with  a  single  genus,  Hranchio* 
toma  (lor  this  name,  being  two  years  older, 
should  replace  Amphioxus).  [LANCKLCT.] 

pha-ryn  go  gna'-thi,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  phary*- 
go-,  ami  Gr.  yvdOo-;  (gnatkos)  =  a.  jaw.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  order  of  Fishes  established  by 
Miiller.  Part  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal,  anal, 
and  ventral  fins  are  n  on  -articulated  spines  ; 
the  lowec  pharyngeals  coalesced  ;  air-blad<)er 
without  pneumatic  duct.  As  at  present  re- 
stricted it  contains  four  families  :  Pomacen- 
tri.hc,  La  bridge,  Embiotocida;,  and  Chromides. 


boll,  boy ;  poxit.  Jo^rl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      £ 
•cian,  -tlan  ^  Shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuzu    -clous,  -tious,  -sloiis  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c!  =  bel,  del. 
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pharyngography— pheasant 


phar  yn  gfig'-ra  phy,  *.  [Pref.  pharyngo-, 
and  Or.  ypdfyia  (grupho)  =  to  write,]  An  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  pharynx. 


TnrrtCAL  SECTION 

syphilitic     OF  HUMAS  THROAT. 


Ing  to  the  n 
d.  Larynx ; 


Uvula 
rt  of  pli&r 
B  mouth. 


*.      [Pret 
and  Or.  Aoyw  (logos)  =  a  word.) 

Anai.  :  That  part  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  pharynx. 

pha-r^n'-gi-tome,  «.    fPref.  pkaryngo-,  and 
tir.  To/*i7  (torn?)  •=.  a  cutting.] 

Swrjj.  ;  An  instrument  to  scarify  inflamed 
tonsils  and  open  abscesses  in  the  parietes  of 
the  pharynx. 

phar-yn  got'-6-my,  «.    [PHARYSOOTOME.] 

Svrg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  making  an 
Incision  into  the  pharynx  tor  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  tumour,  or 
other  obstruction. 

phar  -ynx,  «. 

Lat.,   from   Or. 
(pharungx).'} 

\.  A  'int.:  The  dilated 
commencement  of  the 
gullet 

2.  Pathol.  :  There  may 
IK  a  <lii  fused  erysipelat- 
OILS  inflammation,  an  or- 
dinary or  a  syphilitic 
ulcer  of  the  pharynx,  or 
foreign  bodies  may  be- 
come imbedded  in  it. 

/.  Upper 

phas-ca'-98-«e,  s.pl     TMJ* 
[Mod.  Lat  phasc(uui);  Lat,  fern.  pL  adj.  sun*. 
•acete.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Mosses,  order  Bryaceae. 

The  roundish  tlieca  ruptures  the  calyptra 
laterally,  without  raising  it  up  in  a  cap  ; 
operculum  none. 

phas-co-ga'-le,  *.    [Pref.  phasco(lo)-,  and  Or. 
70X17  (galt>)  —  a  weasel.] 

Zool.  :  Pouched  Weasels  ;  a  genus  of  Dasy- 
uridae,  with  three  species  from  New  Guinea 
and  Australia. 

phas  col-arc-tl'-nfe.  «.  pi.    [Hod.  Lat.  phas- 
cotarct(os);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -in"-.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-farailyof  Phalangistida1  (q.v.X 
with  a  single  genus  Phascolarctos  (q.v.X 

phas  c6l  arc'-tO*,  s.    [Pref.  pha$col(o)-,  and 
Or.  apKros  (orktos)  —  a  bear.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Plmscolarclinse.  There  is  but  a  single  species, 
Phascolarctos  cinereus,  the  Koala,  or  Native 
Bear.  Cheek  pouches  are  present,  but  no 
external  tail.  The  ribs  are  eleven,  two  leas 
than  are  usually  present  in  Marsupials. 

phas  col  6  ,  pref.    [Or.  0a<riciuXo?  (phasJcdlos) 
=  a  leather  bag.]  Having  a  marsupium  (q.v.). 

phas-co  Id  my'-f-da,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

phasL-olo-in^t);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -id&.] 

Zool.  :  Wombats;  a  family  of  Marsupials, 
with  a  single  genus  Phaacolorays  (q.v.). 

phas  col  6  mys,   s.     [Pref.  phascolo-,  and 
Or.  ftvs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

L  Zool.  :  Wombat  (q.v.),  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family  Phascolomyidaj.  Tail  rudimentary  ; 
stomach  simple  ;  caecum  very  short,  wide,  and 
with  a  peculiar  vermiform  appendage.  Three 
species  are  known  ;  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  :  (I)  Pkascolomys  Wombat  and  P, 
platyrhinus,  the  Common  and  Broad-nosed 
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nbats;  and  (2)  P.  latifrons>  the  Hairy 
nosed  Wombat  They  are  terrestrial,  bur- 
rowing animals,  vegetable  feeders,  from  the 
south  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  islands 
of  Bass's  Straits. 

2.  Pahront. :  An  extinct  species,  as  large  as 
a  Tapir,  has  been  found  in  the  Australian 
Pliocene  deposits.  (Wallace)* 

phas  col  6  there,  s.  [PHABCOLOTHERIUM.] 
Any  individual  of  the  genus  Phascolotherium 
(q.v.).  (Owen:  Brit.  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  67.) 

phas  col-6  ther'-i  um,  «.  [Pref.  phascolo-, 
and  Gr.  fypiov  (thcrion)  —  a  wild  beast] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  insectivorous  Marsu- 
pials, from  the  StonesfleM  Slate  (of  Lower 
politic  age),  and  having  its  nearest  living  ally 
in  Didelphys  (q.v.). 

phas -cum,  s.      [Gr.  Qdintov  (phaskon)  =  a 
kind  of  lichen  on  trees.] 
Bot.  :   The   typical    genus    of   Phascaceae. 


Minute  mosses,  some  of  them  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  growing  on  moat  banks, 
clay  fields,  Ac. 

phase,  pha'  -sis,  s.  [Lat.  phasts  (pi.  phases), 
from  Or.  <£a<ri?  (phonis)  =  an  apj-t-arance, 
from  the  same  root  as  <£>atVw  (jthaiiio)  —  to 
show;  +4*  (pitas*)  light;  FT.  phase;  Ital.  & 
tip.  fate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  appearance  or  aspect 
exhibited  by  anything  ;  especially  any  one 
among  different  and  varying  appearances  of 
the  same  object;  one  of  the  var.ous  aspects 
in  which  a  question  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  ;  a  turn,  a  stage,  a  state. 

-Art  111  Its  most  obviotu  jAow."—  Sir  W.  Boott: 
Prate  Workt,  xxl.  W. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :   One    of  the  gradual  changes 
undergone  by  the  moon  in  passing  from  an 
unilluminated  state  (new  moou)  through  that 
of  a   continually  broadening  crescent  to  a 
complete  orb  (full  luoonX  and  back  to  new 
moon  again.    Similar  phases  are  undergone  by 
the   inferior    planets,    Mercury    and  Venus, 
though,  owing  to  their  small  size  and  the 
excessive  brightness  of  the  latter  planet  under 
the  telescope,  the  phenomenon  is  not  so  easily 
seen.    Mars,  though  a  superior  planet,  has 
slight  phases  ;  when  in  opposition  his  disc  is 
circular,  at  all  other  times  it  is  gibbous.    So 
also  have  Saturn's  rings. 

2.  Min.  :  Transparent  green  quartz. 

3.  Physics  :  Any  one  point  or  portion  In  a 
recurring  series  of  changes,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  another  point  :  as,  the  phases 
in  the  waves  of  vibration,  in  the  tides,  In  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum,  &c. 

4.  Physiol.  :  The  several  changes  which  the 
human  and  other  organisms  undergo  in  the 
progress  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  thence 
again  to  decline  and  death.    For  details  see 
DENTITION,  PULSE,  Ac. 

phas  el,  s.  [Lat.  phaselus.]  [PHAHEOLUS.]  The 
French  bean  or  kidney-bean. 

*  phase-less,  a.  [Eu^.pham;  -less.]  With- 
out a  phase  or  visible  form. 

"  A  ;>fctiiri«j  and  incrwwlug  gloom." 

i'Mi   Work*(\XA).\LK. 

phas  e-6'-le  w,  s.  pi.    [Lat  phaseoltua)  ;  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants. 


pha-se'-d-lite,   ».     [Or.  <fr«un7A<«  . 

4»aoioAof  (jfhasio!oa)-=  a  bean,  and  Ai'Ao?  (lithos) 
—  a  stone.  J    A  fossil  leguminous  plant 

pha  se'-o-lus,  s.  [Lat  =  a  kind  of  bean 
with  an  edible  legume  ;  dimin.  of  Lat.  pha.se- 
lus;  Gr.  *a<njAo«  (phasilos)  =  &  kidney  beau.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phaseoleae 
(q.v.).  Herbaceous  or  suffrutescent  plants, 
with  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves;  the  leaflets 
with  partial  stipules  ;  axilliary  flowers,  with 
their  keel  spirally  twisted  and  cylindrical  ; 
many-seeded  legumes,  with  partitions.  Pha- 
seolus  vulgaris  is  the  Kidney-bean  ;  P.  mvlti- 
florus,  the  hcarlet-runner  (q.v.).  The  former, 
P.  Mungo,  with  the  var.  radiatut,  P.  ealcara- 
tiis,  P.  aconitifulius,  P.  lunatus,  and  P.  tritobus, 
are  cultivated  in  India  fur  food  or  fodder. 
The  leaves  of  the  last  are  considered  by  Indian 
doctors  to  be  cooling,  sedative,  antibilious, 
and  tonic,  and  useful  fur  sore  eyes.  The  roots 
of  P.  roxliatus,  and  P.  multijlorus  are  narcotic. 
Those  of  P.  Mungo,  var.  rculiattts,  are  used 
in  India  in  paralysis,  rheumatism,  fever,  &c. 

pha  si-a-ncr  -la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
phasianus  (q.v.X] 

Zool.  :  Pheasant-shell  ;  a  genus  of  Turbinidae. 
Shell  elongated,  polished,  richly  coloured  ; 
aperture  oval  ;  inner  lip  callous,  outer  thin  ; 
operculum  shelly.  Recent  species,  twenty- 
five;  small  species  from  Britain,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  &c.  ;  large  ones  from  Australia. 
Fossil  seventy,  from  the  Devonian  onward. 

pha-sl-an'-l  dse,  &  pi    [Lat  phasian(us); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idas.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Gallime  or  Game-birds, 
for  the  most  part  of  brilliant  plumage,  crested, 
or  with  tufts,  widely  distributed,  but  most 
abundant  in  Eastern  Asia.  Elliot  recognises 
eight  sub-families  :  Pavoninse,  Lophophorinae, 
Meleagrinae,  Phasianinse,  Euplocaminae,  Gal- 
linae,  AgelastinsB,  and  Numidime. 

pha  si-a-  ni  -neo,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  phasian(us')  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 


Ornith.  :  Tlie  typical  sub-faintly  of  th» 
Phasianidte(q.v.).  Body  graceful  ;  legs  rather 
long;  tail  much  lengthened,  the  two  central 
feathers  overlapping  those  next  Head  crested 
or  provided  with  lateral  tufts.  Genera,  Plia- 
slanus  and  Thaunialea.  (Elliot.) 

pha-si-a'-ntis,  s.    [Lat]    [PHEASANT.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Phasianinaa  (q.v.).    Bill  strong,  elevated 
at  base,  curved  at  tip  ;  nostrils  partly  hidden 
by  a  membrane,  wings  rounded,  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  longest  ;    tail  much  lengthened, 
cuneate;   tarsi  same  length  as  middle  toe; 
the  male  spurred.    Toes  strong,  outer  longer 
than  the  inner;  claws  short,  curved.    Head 
without  a  crest;  two  tufts  of  feathers  pro- 
ject behind  the  ears.      Twelve    species   are 
known,  from  Western  Asia  to  Japan  and  For- 
mosa.     Phasianus    eolchicus,    the    Common 
Pheasant,  Is  naturalized  In  Europe.     (Elliot.) 

2.  Pal&ont.  :   From  the  Upper  Miocene  at 
Pikermi,  near  Athens,  and  the  Post-Pliocene 
of  France. 

pha'-si-dus,  *.  fLat  PKatis,  genit  Pfcwulo* 
=  a  river  in  Colchis.]  [PHEASANT.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Agelastinae.  Bill  strong, 
curved  at  tip  ;  wings  moderate,  fifth  and  sixth 
primaries  longest.  Tarsi  stout,  with  rounded 
scales  in  front,  armed  with  small  spur  ;  toes 
long  ;  head  naked.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Phasidus  niger,  discovered  by  Du  ChaUlu,  in. 
Western  Africa.  (Elliot.) 

pha'  -sis,  s.    [PHASE.] 

*  phasm,  *  phas'  -ma,  s.  [Lat  pKasma;  Or. 
^a'trfia  (phasma),  from  <^atVw  (phaind)  =  to 
show.]  An  appearance,  an  apparition  ;  a 
phantasm,  a  phantom. 


phas  ma,  *•  [Or.  fydapa.  (p/iasm/i)=  an  ap- 
parition, a  upectre,  from  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  species.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phasmidae 
(q.v.X  The  body  is  filiform  or  linear,  like  a 
stick. 

phas  -mi-dae,  s.  pL  [Hod.  Lat  phasm(a)f 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idtc.} 

Entom.  :  Stick  and  Leaf  Insects  ;  a  family 
of  Cursorial  Orthoptera.  Antenna1,  thread- 
like ;  ocelli,  three  or  none  ;  legs  all  of  equal 
length,  the  first  not  prehensile,  thus  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  allied  Mantidx  ;  aspect 
like  that  of  a  brown,  or  of  a  green  and  withered 
twig,  this  disguise  affording  them  protection 
from  their  foes.  Habitat,  the  warmer  countries, 
especially  those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
A  few  are  from  temperate  regions.  Two  are 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  the  best  known  being 
Bacillus  rossi  (Rossi's  Stick-insect),  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  from  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France.  Some  are  larger.  Two, 
Acropkylla  titan,  from  Australia,  and  Bacteria 
aurita,  from  Brazil,  each  ten  inches  long,  are 
the  largest  known  insects.  In  some  the  wings 
and  elytra  perfectly  resemble  leaves  [PHYL- 
LIUM],  others  are  apterous. 

phas  -sa-chate,  *.  [Or.  <£aWa  (phassa)  = 
the  wood-pigeon,  and  a.^d-hit  (achates)  =  an 
agate  (q.v.).  j  The  lead-coloured  agate. 

phas'-tine,  s.  [Or.  ^atcrros  (phaistos)=  shin- 
ing ;  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  phaetin.] 

Min.:  A  foliated  mineral  with  a  pearly 
lustre  ;  colour,  yellowish  -gray  ;  feel,  greasy. 
Found  at  Kupferberg,  Bavaria.  Probably  an 
altered  enstatite  (q.v.).  Not  analyzed. 

pb&t'-a-gin,  *.     [Gr.  <f>aTray>)«  (phattages).~\ 

Zool.  :  An  animal  mentioned  by  JSlian  (Nat. 
Hist.  xvi.  li),  but  not  clearly  identified.  It 
was  probably  Mania  brachyura  (pentadactyl'i\ 
the  Short-  tailed  or  Five-  angered  Pangolin. 
[MAN  is,  PANGOLIN.] 

pheas  -ant,  *  fes-ant,  *  fes  aun,  *  fes- 
auiit,  a.  [Formed  with  excrescent  (  (as  in 
tyrant,  ancient,  &c.),  from  Hid.  Eng.  fesaun, 
from  O.  FT.  faisan,  phaisun  (Fr.  faisan),  from 
Lat  phasiana  (avis)  =•  the  Phasian  (bird), 
from  Pluuianv*  =  (a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  Pha- 
sis,  a  river  in  Colchis  (*.)  a  pheasant,  from, 
Gr.  <l>aatai'o?  (Phasianos)  —  (a.)  of  or  j)ertain- 
ingtothe  river  Phasis,  (s.)  a  pheasant;  Sp. 
faisan,  faysan;  ItaL  fagiano.  The  birds  were 
said  to  occur  in  great  numbers  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis,  now  the  Pioni.] 

Ornith.  :  Phasianus  colchicus,  and,  more 
widely,  any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Phasianin*. 


«&te,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pJt,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  Uw. 
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The  Common  Pheasant,  now  naturalized  in 
Europe,  probably  had  its  original  home  la  the 
East.  Martial  (xiii.  72)  says  that  it  was 
brought  from  Colchis  in  the  Argo.  It  was 
esteemed  by  epicures,  but  was  then  only 
within  rearh  of  the  wealthy  (Mart.,  xiii.  45). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  game-birds, 
and  is  strictly  preserved  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  has  a  close  time  from  February  1 
to  September  30.  The  adult  mate  pheasant  is 
a  beauiiful  bird,  about  three  feet  long.  Head 
and  neck  deep  steel-blue,  shot  with  greenish- 
purple  and  brown ;  eye  surrounded  by  a  patch 
of  scarlet  skin,  speckled  with  blue-black ; 
ear-coverts  brown;  back  a  light  golden-red, 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  tipped  witli 
velvet-black,  of  the  lower  part  marked  with 
brown.  Quill  feathers  brown,  of  various 
shades ;  tail-feathers  oaken-brown,  barred 
•with  a  darker  shade  and  with  black.  Breast 
and  front  of  the  abdomen  golden-red  with 
purple  reflections,  feathers  edged  with  black  ; 
rest  of  abdomen  and  under  tail  -  coverts 
blackish-brown.  The  female  has  yellowish- 
brown  plumage,  and  is  about  two  feet  in 
length.  Other  species  are  P.  shawi,  P.  insignis, 
f.  mongolicus,  P.  torquatust  P.  f&rmosanus, 
P.  decotlatvs,  P.  versicoior,  P.  elegans,  P.  wal- 
lichi,  P.  reevesi,  and  P.  scemmeringi,  known 
respectively  as  Shaw's,  the  Yarkand,  the  Mon- 
golian, the  Ring-necked,  the  Formosan,  the 
Ringless  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Green- 
backed  Golden,  Wallich's,  Reeves's,  and  Scem- 
meiing's  Pheasant.  Tfiaitmatea  picta  is  the 
Golden  and  7'.  amherstice  Lady  Amherst's 
Pheasant.  The  Silver  Pheasant  is  Euplocomu* 
nycthemerus.  (Elliot.) 

pheasant-shell,  5.    [PHASIAKELLA.] 

pheasant-tailed  jacana,  5. 

Ornith. :  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  (Scop.), 
Parra  sinensis  (GmeL) ;  a  handsome  bird,  con- 
fined to  south-eastern  Asia.  Top  of  head, 
face,  throat,  and  neck  white  ;  back  of  neck 
pale  yellow ;  upper  plumage,  shining  dark 
olive-brown,  with  purple  reflections ;  beneath, 
deep  brownish -black.  It  lays,  in  July  or 
August,  four  to  seven  eggs  of  a  tine  bronze 
green.  (Jerilon), 

pheasant-wood,  s. 

£ot, :  The  same  as  PARTRIDGE-WOOD  (q.Y.). 

pheasant's  eye, «. 

0  Bot.  :  Adonis  &stivali&t  A.  autumnalit,  and 
the  genus  Adonis  itself  (q.v.). 

phcos'-ant -ry,  *.  [Eng.  pheasant ;  -ry.]  A 
place  where  pheasants  are  reared  and  kept. 

*  pheer,  *  pheere,  *.    [FERE  (2), «.] 

*  pheese,  pheeze,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  beat ;  to  chastise ;  to  pay  out. 

"  An  lie  be  proud  with  me.  I'll  pJmcte  his  pride." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  ii.  8. 

pheese,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  fit  of  fret- 
fulness  ;  peevishness. 

phees'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  phees(e)t  s. ;  -y.]    Fretful ; 

peevish;  querulous. 

phe-gSp'-ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  $7jyo?  (phtgos)  = 
oak,  and  jrrept's  ( pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Polypodium,  con- 
taining Polypodtum  Phegopteris,  P.  Dryopteris, 
and  P.  alpestre,  &c. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Two  species  from  the  Eocene. 
(Etheridge.) 

phel  I  pze'-a,  «.  [Named  by  Tonrnefort,  after 
the  Phelipeaux  family,  patrons  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orobanchacese,  reduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  to  a  sub-geuus  of 
Orobanche.  Stem  simple  or  branched ; 
flowers  with  three  bracts ;  calyx  tubular,  three 
to  four  lobed  ;  valves  of  the  capsule  free  above. 
One  species  Phelip&a  (Orobanche)  casrulta  is 
British,  being  found  on  Achillcea  millefolium. 
The  ropes  made  in  Egypt  from  the  fibres  of  the 
Doom  palm  are  dyed  black  by  Pkelipcea  lutea. 
Dr.  Stewart  says  that  the  bruised  stem  of  P. 
calotropidis  is  applied  in  India  to  sores  in 
horses. 

phel  lo-plas'-tlcs,  s.  [Gr.  <f>«AA<Js  (phellos)  = 
cork,  and  Eng.  plastic  (q.v.).J  The  art'of 
modelling  in  cork. 

phel'-lyl,  s.  [Gr.  <f>«AAos  (jphellos)  =  a  cork- 
tree ;  -yl.] 

CKem.:  C^H^O.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  phellyl-alcohol. 


phellyl  alcohol,  *. 

Chem.  :  CnH&Q.  Siewert's  name  for  a 
white  crystalline,  neutral  substance,  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  cork  ;  he  regarded  it  as  a 
homologue  of  phenol.  It  dissolves  in  5,000 
parts  of  cold,  in  500  parts  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  100°. 
phe-nac  -e  tine,  pho  iiac'-e-tin,  ,. 

Phar,  :  A  white,  crystalline  product  of  coal- 
tar,  used  as  an  antipyretic. 

*phen'-a~9ism,  *.     Deceit;  falsehood. 

phcn  -a-cite,  phcn'-a-kite,  *.  [Gr.  0«Va£ 
(pkenax)  =  a  deceiver  ;  suff.  -ite;  Ger.  phena- 
kU.} 

Min,  :  A  mineral  which  at  one  time  was 
taken  for  quartz,  hence  its  name.  Crystal- 
lization, rhombohedraL  Hardness,  7*5-8  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'96-3;  lustre,  vitreous;  colourless,  occa- 
sionally wine-yellow  ;  transparent  ;  fracture, 
like  that  of  quartz.  Compos.  :  silica,  54*2;  glu- 
cina,  45-8  =  100,  yielding  the  formula  2BeO, 
SiOj.  Found  near  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
Russia  ;  rarely  at  other  places. 

phcn-a-cdn'-ic,    a.      [Eng.   phen(ol),   and 

acon(it)ic,]  Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl 
and  aconitic  acid. 

phcnaconic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  ;  CeHgOa.  An  isomer  of  aconitic 
acid,  prepared  by  heating  trichlorophenomalic 
acid  with  baryta  water,  and  decomposing  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms 
or  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  "and  ether.  The  crystals 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  volatilize  at 
130°,  and  sublime  at  170"  in  the  form  of 
prisms.  The  salts  crystallize  well,  and  have 
the  general  formula  CgHgOgRs. 

phcn-a  kis'  -to  scope,  *.  [Gr.  ^cvaicwpos 
Cphenakismos)=  deceit  ;  illusion,  and  o-Kon-c'w 
(skopeo)  -  to  see.]  An  instrument  depending, 
like  the  thaumatrope  and  zoetrope  (q.v.)  upon 
the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  on  the 
retina. 

phen  -  am  -  cine,    i.      [Eng.     phen(ol)    and 


Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  aniline-violet  by 
Scheurer-Kestner,  who  regards  it  as  related 
to  aniline  in  the  same  manner  as  naphtha- 
meine  (oxynaphthylamine)  is  to  naphthyla- 
mine.  (Watts.) 

phen  am  yl  61,  *     [Eng.  phcn(ol);  amyl, 
and  suff.  -oL] 

Chem.  :  CnH16O  =  CsHgCCflHuXX  Amylic 
phenate.  A  colourless  oil  lighter  than  water, 
obtained  by  heating  amylic  iodide  with  potas- 
sic  phenate  to  120°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  has 
a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  224-225°, 
and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
red  liquid  which  gives  no  precipitate  with 
water. 

phcn  an   thra  quin-one,s.  [Eng.phen(yl)t 
and  anthraquinone.] 

C6H4CO. 
Chem.  :  CwH8Ot  =  I        |        Obtained   by 

CeH4CO. 

mixing  hot  solutions  of  twenty-two  parts  of 
chromic  acid,  and  ten  parts  phenanthreue  in 
fifty  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  adding 
water,  phenanthi-aquinone  is  precipitated,  and 
may  be  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  It  forms 
tufts  of  orange-yellow  needles,  melts  at  198", 
and  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  benzene,  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Heated  with  soda-lime, 
it  is  converted  into  diphenyl. 

phen-an'-threne,    «.     [Eng.  phen(yl),  and 
anthr(ac)e'ne.} 

Chem.  :  CuHjo-  A  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
with  anthracene,  obtained  from  crude  anthra- 
cene and  from  the  liquid  portion  of  coal-tar 
oil  which  boils  above  300"  ;  and  also  formed 


ether,  benzene,  acetic   acid,  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  melts  at  99-100%  and  boils  at  340°. 

phenanthrene  sulphonic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci4H9.SO2.OH.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing for  some  time  a  mixture  of  phenanthrene 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  mass  very  soluble  in  water. 

phen  an-throi,    a.      [Eng.    phenantJu^ene), 
suff.  -oL] 
Chem,:   Ci4Hg(OH).      Prepared   by  fusing 


airunonic  phenanthrene  sulphonate  with  po- 
tassic  hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  laminw, 
having  a  bluish  fluorescence,  melts  at  112% 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phen  ate,  s.    [Eng.  phen(ot) ;  -ate,} 
Chem. ;  A  salt  of  phenol. 

phcn -ct  61,  8.  [Eng.  phen(oT);  et(hyT)t  and 
suff.  -nl.} 

Chem. :  C8Hi0O  =  CeH^CgH.^.  Ethylic 
phenate.  Salithol.  A  colourless  mobilt 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  anhydrous  barium  ethyl- 
salicylate,  and  purifying  by  washing  with 
warm  alkaline  ley.  It  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odour,  boils  at  172",  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is 
not  altered  by  potash.  With  chlorine  and 
bromine  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds. 

phenetol-  sulphuric  acid,  .*. 

Chem. :  C$H.4\  yo^ti5'  •^•n  ac'^  formed 
when  phenetol  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  lancet-shaped  crystals  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

pheng'-lte,  s.     [Gr.  4*yyoc  (phengox)  =  light, 
lustre  ;  suff.  -ite;  Ger.  phengit.] 
Mineralogy ; 

1.  The  same  as  Muscovite  (q.v.) ;  this  name 
has  lately,  however,  been  adopted  by  Tscher- 
mak  for  certain  muscovites  which  approach, 
in    their   composition,   to  Lepidolite   (q.vA 
(Ber.  Akad.  Wien,  1877-8.) 

2.  The  same  as  PRECIOUS -TOPAZ  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.v.). 

phen'-Ic,  a.   [Eng.,  &c.  phen(yt) ; -tc.]  Derived 

from  or  containing  phenyl. 

phonic-acid,  s.    [CARBOLIC-ACID.] 
pbe-nl  -clan,  a  &  s.    [PHOENICIAN.] 

phun  ~I-cIne,  s.  [Eug.  phenic;  and  -in* 
(Clwm.).] 

Chem. :  A  brown  amorphous  powder  pro- 
ducad  by  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric-acid  oa 
crystallized  phenylic  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acic1  cad  when  slightly  heated  melts  and 
turns  black.  Like  the  aniline  colours,  it  dyes 
silk  and  wool  without  the  intervention  of  a 
mordant. 

phe-ni'  clous,  a.  [Lat,  pha-niceiis,  from  Gr. 
^oipuceof  (phoinikeos).']  [PHENICINE.]  Per- 
taining to  pheniciue  ;  of  the  colour  of  pheni- 
ciue. 

*  phe'-ni-co'p-ter,  *.    [PHCENICOPTERUS.J 
phcn'-ix,  8.    [PHCENIZ.] 

phe-no  gam,  s.  [Gr.  0atra»  (phain£)=ta 
show,  and -ya/Aos  =  marriage.]  The  same  aa 
PHANEROGAM  (q.v.). 

phe-no-ga'-mi-an,  a.     [PHENOQAIC.]    The 

same  as  PHANEROGAMIC. 

phe  no  gam'-ic,    phe  nog'-a-mous,   a. 

[PHENOOAM.]  The  same  as  PHANEROGAMIC 
(q.v.). 

phe-no'-fo,  a.  [Eng.  phenoty;  -ic.)  Derived 
from  or  containing  phenol. 

phcnoic  acid,  s. 

Chan. :  CgH^.  An  isomer  of  collinic  acid, 
obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  benzene  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  100",  and  gradually 
adding  small  pieces  of  acid  potassic  cnromate; 
or  it  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  coal  tar 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  has  an  acrid  taste, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  60%  From  a  saturated  hot  solution 
it  separates  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  solidities 
immediately  on  cooling.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  the  alkalies. 

phe'-nol,  s,  [Gr.  ^cuVw  (phaino)  =  to  show.] 
[CARBOLIC  ACID.] 

phenol-blue,  *. 

Chem.  :  Azulin.  A  blue  dye  obtained  by 
henting  five  parts  of  poeonin  with  six  or  eight 
parts  of  aniline  for  several  hour?.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
etlKr. 


botl,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -<Ue,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 


phenolic— phenyl 


uh6-ndr  Ic,  a.  (Eiig.  phenol;  -if.}  Contain- 
ing or  derived  from  phenol. 

phe-nol'  6  gy,  «.  A  contraction  of  phe- 
nomenulogy. 

pbe  no-mal'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phencfy,  and 
timlic.]  Derived  tiom  phenol  and  malic  acid. 

phenomalic  acid. *. 

Chem.  :  CgHjoOj.  A  homologue  of  malic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  tnchlorophenonmlic  acid 
with  zinc  pow-irr,  and  assisting  the  action  by 
addiug  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  zinc  is  completely 
dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

phc  nom   en  al,   '  phse  nom  en  al,    a. 

[Fr.  phenomenal.]  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  a  phenomenon  or  phenomena;  of  the 
nature  of  a  phenomenon ;  very  remarkable 
or  unusual. 

phe-noxn -en-al-Ifm,  *.  (Eng.  phenomenal ; 
-itm.] 

Mental  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  things 
which  we  see  are  simply  phenomena  in  the 
lit t-nil  sense,  appearances  and  nothing  more; 
tlie  sjniiti  as  the  idealistic  philosophy  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume. 

phe  nom'  en  al  ize,  v.t.  To  treat  as,  or 
convert  into  a  phenomenon. 

phS-nom'-en  al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pheno- 
menal; -/(/.]  In  the  manner  of  a  phenomenon  ; 

extraordinary,  wonderfully. 

pn6  nom  £n  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  phenomenon) ; 
-ism..}  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the 

phenomenists. 

phe-nom'-en-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  phenomenon); 
-t*(.] 

Mental  Phil. :  One  who  believes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  phenomenalism  (q.v.). 

phe  nom -en  61  -6  gy,  s.  [Or.  ^curfpcpur 
(phaiiivmenon)  =  a.  phenomenon;  suff.  -ology.} 
A  description  or  history  of  phenomena ;  a 
treatise  on  phenomena. 

"  To  form  &n  expreulre  coutrwt  with  ontology,  a 
term  hu  been  giveii  currency  by  some  livimt  philo- 
•optien ;  uid  though  I  believe  the  coinage  liu  uot  got 
much  circulatluii  in  thia  realm,  it  i-trUmly  MMW  lor 
a  legal  tender  in  Germany.  The  term  U  •MeMM- 
itoait,  and  U  cautiously  expreHive  wf  Its  precise 
objects— tne  api«reiit  in  contrast  with  the  real, 
TO  </>u(^o^f t'Of,  as  distinguished  from  TO  ov. 
The  word  WHS  coined.  I  believe,  by  Hegel."-  Vf.  A. 
Butler:  Lecture*  on  the  Bittory  of  Ancient  t'hiio- 
#>fx<y,  lect.  ill.  and  liota. 

phe  nom  en  on,  *  phae  nom'-6n  on  (pi. 
phe-nom  -en  -a),  s.  [Lat,  phcEitomoimi, 
from  Gr.  yiaivofievoi/  (phainomenon),  prop,  the 
Deut.  of  the  pass.  pur.  of  ^aico^ai  (phainomai) 
=  to  appear ;  Fr.  phenomene ;  Ital  &  Sp.  feno- 
meno.} 

1.  Lit. :  An  appearance ;  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye;  anything  visible;   what- 
ever in  matter  or  spirit  is  apparent  to  and  is 
apprehended  by  observation,  either  in    the 
external  world  or  in  the  human  mind  ;  the 
appearances  produced  by  the  a.  (ion  of  dif- 
ferent forces  upon  matter:  us,  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  mental  phenomena,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  remark  able  or  unusual  appear- 
ance; that  which  strikes  us  as  strange,  un- 
common, or  extraordinary ;  a  very  remarkable 
or  extraordinary  person,  thing,  or  occurrence. 

phe-noph -thai' -mo-scope,  s.  [Gr.  ^aiVo/icu 
(phainomai)  =  to  appear,  and  Eny.  ophthalmo- 
9cope(q.v.).j  An  apparatus  for  investigating 
the  movements  of  the  eyelall,  invented  liy 
Doudeis  of  Utrecht,  and  announced  in  1870. 
(Haydn.) 

phen  6  quin-one,  *.  [Eng.  phenv(l),  and 
quinojte.} 

Chem. :  OigHuO*  A  crystalline  body  pro- 
duced when  aqueous  solutions  of  pheuol  and 
quinone  are  mixed.  It  forms  red  needles, 
melting  at  71°,  and  dissolves  in  potash  to  a 
blue,  and  in  ammonia  to  a  green  solution. 

phe   nose,  s.    [Eng.  phen(ot) ;  -ose.] 

Chem. :  C6H6(OH)6.  Benzene  hexahydrate. 
An  amorphous  hygroscopic  body,  which  gives 
secondary  hexyl  iodide,  C6H131,  on  heating 
to  120"  with  hydric  iodide.  (Strecker-W 'is- 
licenus.) 

phe  ndx  a-cet-lc,  a.  [Eng.  phen(yl\  and 
oxacetic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl 
and  oxacetic  acid. 


phenoxacetic  acid,  s. 
CHHO. 

Chem.:  C^Rsi  Phenylglycollic  acid. 

COHO. 

Formed  by  heating  bitter  almond  oil  for 
thirty-six  hours  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
melt  at  115",  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid 
by  oxidation. 


phen'-yl,  s.    [Eng.  phenfyT);  yl.} 

Chem.  :  CgH^  The  radical  of  phenol,  known 
In  the  form  of  chloride,  C6H5C1.  In  the  free 
state  it  exists  as  jjjjjjj  |  ,  and  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  sodium  on  phenylic  bromide, 
and  bra  variety  of  other  ways.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining  laminae,  melting  at 
70%  and  boiling  at  240*. 

phenyl  acetamide,  *. 

Chem.  :  C«Hg(C^H,O)HN.  Acetanfflde.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aniline  on  chloride  of 
acetyl.  It  forma  shining  colourless  laminae, 
melting  at  112',  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


phenyl  acrylic  acid,  *. 

ACID.] 


[OlNNAMir- 


phenyl  allyl  alcohol,  r     [CINNVLIO 

ALCOHOL.J 

phenyl-amyl,  s. 

Chem. :  CijH16  =  CflH^C^Hjj.  A  hydrocar- 
bon obtained  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture 
of  sodium,  bromobenzene,  and  amyl  bromide 
diluted  with  benzene.  It  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*859  at  12*.  boils  at 
105*,  and  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  fum- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  fonning  a  sulpho-acid, 
CnHjgSOa.  By  oxidation  with  potassium 
chroinate  it  is  changed  into  benzoic  acid. 


phenyl  anlsamide,  s. 

C8H702) 
=  <^H5      [•  N. 
H      ) 


Produced 


by  the  action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It 
is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes In  slender  needles,  which  sublime  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

phenyl  benzamide,  «. 


Chem.  : 


H 


Benzani- 


lide.  A  crystalline  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It 
forms  shining  scales,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  with  pot- 
ash, it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  potassium 
benzoate. 

phenyl  benzene, «.    [DIPHEHTL.] 

phenyl  benzoyl,   *.     [BENZOPHENONE  ; 
BEN  ZONE.] 


phenyl   be  nzylamine,   *. 

TOLYLAMINE.] 


[PHENTL- 


phenyl  bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  c6H5Br.  Mono  bromobenzene.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene, 
under  the  influence  of  diffused  sunlight.  The 
oily  product  formed  is  treated  with  soda  ley, 
and  carefully  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  portion  distilling  at  154"  collected 
apart.  It  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash, 
but  by  the  action  of  sodium  is  converted  into 


phenyl  brown,  i. 

Chem.  :  An  explosive  colouring  matter 
obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  phenol.  According  to 
Bolley,  its  explosive  character  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  diuitro-pheiiol. 

phenyl  butylcne,  s. 

Chem,  :  CuiHi2.  A  colourless,  aromatic  oil, 
sp.  gr.  0-915  at  15'5',  obtained  by  mixing 
benzyl  chloride  with  allyl  iodide  in  ethereal 
solution.  It  boilsat  178-180%  and  by  oxidation 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  yields  an  oil  which 
smells  of  bitter  almond  oil. 

phenyl-butyramide,  >. 

Chen.:  CioHl3NO.  A  crystalline  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  butyric  anhydride 
on  aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ettier,  melts  at  90%  and  distils 
without  alteration. 


phenyl  carbonate,  s. 

Chem.  :  COstCsHjJj.  Obtained  by  heatinj 
phenol  and  liquid  phosgene  to  140-150*  In  a 
sealed  tube.  It  crystallizes  froin  hot  alcohol 
in  white,  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  78% 
giving  oft"  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  aud 
sublimes  in  long  needles. 

phenyl  cyanide,  s.    [BENZONITRILK.] 
phenyl  diamlne,  >. 

Chem.  (PL  )  :  Diatomic  ammonias,  having  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and 
'  two  or  three  other  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  di-  or 
til-atomic  radical.  (Watts.) 

phenyl  ether,  >. 

Chem.  :  CyHjoO  =  CeHj.O.CeHs.  Obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  cupric  benzoate.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  30% 
boils  at  250%  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phenyl  ethyleno,  s.    [CINHAHF.NK.] 
phenyl-glycerin,  s.    [STYCERINE.] 
phenyl  hydride,  s.    [BENZENE.] 
phenyl  imisatin,    . 
CAOTI.  (PI.)  :  C^HioNjO.    Compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  action  uf  aniline  and  its  substitu- 
tion derivatives  on  isatin.    They  crystallize 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles, 
apariugly  solr  ble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  are  decom)>O8ed,  when  treated 
with  acids,  at  the  boiling  heat. 

phenyl  malamic  acid,  5.  [M*u- 
muc-icio.) 

phenyl-malamido,  <.    (MALANILIDI.) 

phenyl-mallmlde,  ».    [M  ALAMU] 

phenyl-mercaptan,  ». 

Chem.  :  C(H9H8.  Sulphydrate  of  phenyl 
Formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  to 
sulpho-phenylic  chloride,  and  distilling  the 
liquid  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  mer- 
captan  comes  over  in  the  aqueous  vapour  as  a 
colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  oil. 
having  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  8p.  gr. 
1*078  at  14%  It  produces  a  burning  pain  when 
placed  on  the  skin,  and  its  vapour  causes 
giddiness.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  combines  with  the  metals,  forming 
luercaptides.  % 

phenyl-methane.s.  [BENZYL-BENZENE.] 

phenyl  -methyl,  .-. 

Chem.  :  £«y»  j-  •    Produced  by  the  »-?tion  of 

bromobenzene  on  bromide  of  methyl  in  pun 
anhydrous  ether.  The  distillate,  rectified  two 
or  three  times  in  contact  with  sodium,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene.  Sp. 
gr.  -881.  Boils  at  111%  aud  dissolves  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphotoluylic  acid, 

phenyl  mucamide,  >. 

Chem:  C^H^N-jO,  =  C«H8O«(NHC«H^. 
Obtained  by  heating  mucic  acid  with  excess 
of  aniline.  It  forms  small,  thin,  white  laminae, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  is  decomposed 
on  boiling  with  potash. 

phenyl  oxaluramlde,  s.     (OXALUBA- 

NILIDE.J 

phenyl  phenol,  s.    [DIPHENTLOL.] 
phenyl  phosphamlc  acid,  s. 

Phosphanilicacld.  Ob- 


Chem. 


CsHj  )N 

:  (PO)"'V£(. 

H      ) 


tained  by  Schifl*  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  aniline. 

phenyl  phosphate,  i. 

Chem.  :  PO4(C6H5)2.  Prepared  by  treating 
phenol  with  phosphorus  pentacliloride,  wash- 
Ing  the  product  with  soda-ley  and  water,  and 
dissolving  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  iu  trans- 
parent needles,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and 
melts  at  100%  Treated  with  potash  in  excess 
iv  is  converted  into  dipuenyl-phosphoric  acid 
and  phenol. 

phenyl  phthalamic  acid,  .-. 


Chem.  :    CMHnNOj  = 


crystalline    substance    obtained    by   boiling 
phenyl-phthalimide  with  ammonia  containing 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  ijn  =  kw. 


phenylamio— philanderer 
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a  little  alcohol.  It  in  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fused 
with  potash  tt  gives  off  aniline. 

p  liciiyl-phthalixnldo,  e. 

Chem.  :  C14HMNO2  =  (^^/'  }**.  Ob- 
tained  by  melting  a  mixture  of  aniline  and 
plitlialir  acid,  ami  dissolving  out  impurities 
from  tht  cold  pulverised  mass  by  boiling 
alcohol  It  forms  beautiful  colourless  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  203°. 

phenyl  sulphide,  *. 

Chem.  :  £6[]8  i  S.    Formed  by  the  dry  dis- 

tillation of  siilphobenzolate  of  sodium,  that 
portion  »f  tb«  distill  ite  boiling  at  292*  being 
furher  rectified  in  presence  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  then  na-trly  colourless,  with  a  slight  yellow 
tfnge,  and  faint  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  highly 
retractive,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  TOO,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
«nd  mfsclble  In  nil  proportions  with  ether  and 
benzene.  A  disulplnde  of  phenyl  is  formed 
from  phenyl  mercaptau  by  ox  n  hu  i<  u  i  ,(L'(J  II^S-. 

phcnyl  toly  lamine,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgH^CVl^JHN.  Formed  by  digest- 
ing a  mixture  of  acetate  of  rosaniline  and 
toluidine  in  a  flask  for  some  hours,  distilling 
the  liquid,  and  adding  to  the  distillate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  ;  phenyl-tolvlamine 
separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  melts  at  87*.  boils  at 
8&4'5°,  and  is  converted  into  a  blue  compound 
by  nitric  acid.  Its  compounds  with  acids  are 
easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 

phenyl-trlamine,  3. 

CVm.  :  Bases  derivable  from  a  triple  mole- 
cule of  ammonia,  H9X8>  by  the  substitution 
of  one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl  fur  an  equal 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  of  a  polya- 
tomic radical  fora  number  of  hydrogen-atoms 
corresponding  to  its  atomicity.  (Watts.) 

pho  nyi-am'-Io,  a,  [Eng.  phenyl,  and  amie.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl  and  am- 
monia. 

phenylamic-acid,  «.    [ANIUC-ACID.] 

phc  nyl-a  rmdo,  .<  [Eng.  phenyl,  &nd  amide.) 
Chfm.  (PL):  Anilides.  Amides  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl. 
They  are  formed  l>y  the  dry  distillation  of 
aniline  salts,  or  by  thu  action  of  acid  anhy- 
drides on  aniline  —  e.g.,  aniline  benzoate, 
—  H2O  =  pheuyl-benzamide, 


jhe   nyl'-a-mlne,  f.     [Eng.  phenyl,  and 
amine.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  Organic  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by 
one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl.  Phenyl  dia- 
mines  are  diatomic  ammonias,  having  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and 
two  or  more  atoms  by  a  diatomic  radical  —  e.g., 
ethvlene-diuhenyl  diamine 


phe-nyi-am-md'-nl-tim,  *.    [Eug.  phenyl, 
and  ammo  n  him.] 

Chem.  (PI.)  :  Compounds  derivable  from 
ammonia  by  the  subsiitution  of  phenyl,  &c,, 
for  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen.  The 
iodides  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  by 
tn-at  my  a  tertiary  phenylamine  with  an  alco- 
holic iodide  in  a  sealed  tube;  as  diethylani- 
line  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  iodide  of 


phe  nyl-an'-i-Une,  s.      [Eng.  phenyl,  and 
aniline.]    [DIPHKNYLAMINE.] 

phen'-yl-ato,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  phenyl;   -ate 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  (PI):   The  metallic  derivatives  of 

ShrnoL  corresponding  to  the  alkylates,  and 
erived  fnun  phenol  by  the  action  of  basic 
oxides  and  hydrates.   They  are  very  unstable, 
being  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

ph5n  -yl-  ene,  *.    [Eng.  phenyl  ;  -ene.} 

Chem.  :  CgHj.  A  liquid  found  by  Chnrch 
among  the  prndaoti  of  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  phenylic  chloride  and  sodium 
amalgam.  It  boils  at  91°. 

phenylene  diamino,  «. 
Chem.  :  C6H8N2=(C6^4)"  [NJ.    Abase  pro- 
dnced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 


nitnmiline.  When  freshly  distilled  it  is  a 
heavy  oil,  but  it  gradually  solidities  to  a  mass 
of  crystals ;  melts  at  63%  boils  at  287°,  distil- 
ling without  decomposition,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  a  di-acid,  and  forms  salts  which  crystallize 
easily. 

phe-nyl'-lo,  a.    [Eng.  phenyl;  -ic.]    Derived 

from  or  containing  phenyl. 

phenylic-acid,  5.    [PHENOL.] 
phenylic  alcohol,  s.    [CARBOLIC- ACID.] 
phonylic  oxide,  s. 
Chem. :  £s[j5  !•  O.   A  colourless  oil  obtained 

by  Limpricht,  by  subjecting  benzoate  of  cop- 
per to  tiry  distil lation.  It  has  an  odour  of 
geraniums,  boils  at  200%  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
ether.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  a  white  crystalline  body 
resembling  phenyl. 

pbcn'-yl-ide,  «.    [Eng.  phenyl;  -ide.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  phenylic  acid. 

phenylide  of  benzoyl*  «.  [PHESYL- 
BENZOYU] 

phe'  6»,  i.     [Etym.  doubtful) 

*  L  Ord,  Lang. ;  The  barbed  head  of  a  dart, 
arrow,  or  other  weapon. 
"  Cuut  tbou  hia  «kiu  with  barbed  Pfmon*  pierce T" 
Sylvester:  Jolt  Triumptutut.  iv.  590. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  iu  her- 
aldry representing  a  broad, 
barbed  arrow  or  head  of  a 
javelin,  which,  being  carried 
like  the  modern  mace  Itefore 
royalty  by  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  became  a  royal  mark, 
and  is  still  used  to  denote 
Crown  property,  and  termed 
the  Broad  H,  or  broad  arrow.  J>HEOK. 

phe-A-spbV-e'-w,  a.  pi.  [Gr.  $ai<k  (phaiot) 
=  gray,  and  tnropos  (sporcwX  °f  wopa  (spora) 
=;  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  proposed  by  Thuret  for  a 
primary  section  of  Zoosporous  Algols,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  the  spores  brown 
or  olive.  Tribes  Ectocarpese,  Myrionemeee, 
Cliordarieje,  Sporochneae,  Punctai  ieie,  Liicty- 
osfphoneae,  Scytosiphoueaj,  Laminariese,  and 
Cutleriese. 

phe-ru'-sa,  s.   [Gr.  Qepovm  (Pherousa)  =  the 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.] 
ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pherusidse. 

phS-ru'-sI  dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pherus(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Annelids,  sub-order 
Errantia.  Body  long,  cylinilrical ;  head  with 
two  strong  forked  tentacles ;  buccal  papillte, 
and  branchial  tilauienta  retractile. 

phi'-al,  *.  [Fr.  phidle,  from  Lat.  phiala,  from 
Or.  v'laAT)  (phifile)  =  a  broad,  fiat,  shallow  cup 
or  bowl ;  lial.Jiala.]  [ViAL.]  A  small  glass 
vessel  or  bottle ;  esi>ec.  a  bottle  used  for  medi- 
cines ;  a  vial. 

"  Take  tbou  this  phial,  being  then  Iu  bed." 

sli'iketp. :  Jiomeo  *  Julmt.  IT.  L 

IT  Phial  of  four  elements  ; 

Physics :  A  long,  narrow,  glass  bottle  contain- 
ing mercury,  water  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  alcohol  coloured  red,  and  naphtha. 
When  shaken  they  mix,  but  when  left  at  rest 
they  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
relative  densities  :  the  mercury  lowest,  the 
water  next,  then  the  alcohol,  and  the  naphtha 
highest  of  all.  The  instrument  i*  used  to 
show  that  liquors  tend  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  relative  densities,  an'!  that 
till  they  do  so  no  stable  equilibrium  can  be 
established. 

*  phi   al,  v.t.    [PHIAL,  •.]   To  put  or  keep  in 

or  as  in  a  phial. 

"  Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  p'naF'd  wmth. 
M.'iy  fate  exhaust  "      Sheiut<mt :  Lot*  A  H  nmir, 

PM-ga'-U-an,  PW-ga'-le-an,  a.  [Seedef.l 
Of  or  (lertaining  to  Phi^alia,  an  ancient  town 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Phigalion-marbles,  s.  pi  A  collection 
of  twenty-three  sculptured  marl'les  in  alto- 
relievo,  found  among  tltf  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurus,  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  town  of  Phi^alia,  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  They  originally 


fornifil  the  frieze  of  the  temple,  and  are 
in  slabs  of  about  four  feet  five  inches  ia 
length,  and  two  feet  one  inch  in  breadth. 
They  represent  the  battles  of  the  CeuLaun 
and  Amazons. 

phil-,  pref.    [PHiixx] 

phlT  -a-bcg,  S.      [FlLLIBEO.] 

phil  a-dei-pha  -90-86,  5.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

pkUadelph(w)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -ucae.} 
Bot.  :  Syringas  ;  an  order  of  Epigynnm 
Exo^ens,  alliance  Grossales.  8hrul»s  with 
deciduous  leaves,  opposite,  and  without  <iut-. 
or  stipules.  Flowers  in  trichotnumus  cymes, 
calyx  with  four  to  ten  divisions,  petals  four 
to  ten,  white  or  pink  ;  stamens  indefinite, 
styles  distinct  or  united  ;  capsule  half  in- 
ferior, with  four  to  ten  many  seeded  cells. 
Found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  India,  Japan, 
and  North  America.  Known  genera  three, 
species  twenty-five.  (Lindley.) 

PhU-a-deT-phi  an,  a.  &  s.    [Seedet] 
A*  -4*  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philadelphia. 

2.  Of  orpertainingto  Ptolemy  Philadelpho*. 
S.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Philadelphia. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  society  of  Theoeo- 
hir-al  Pietists,  founded  in   1695.  under  the 

Jtle  of  "The  Philadelphia!!  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Piety  and  Divine  Philo- 
sophy." It  originated  with  an  old  lady  named 
Jane  Lead  (1023-1704),  a  close  student  of  the 
works  of  Jacob  Boehme,  and  herself  a  volu- 
minous writer,  who  professed  to  hold  inter- 
course with  spirits.  The  influence  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  William  Law  (1630-1761),  and  it  left 
Its  impress  on  early  Methodism. 

Philadelphian  Church,  «.     [SOWH- 

COTTIAN.] 

phfl  a-delph'-ite,  «.   [From  Philadelph(ia); 

8utr."-iie(,Ui/i.X] 

Afin.  :  A  mineral  with  micaceous  structure, 
Hardness,  1*6  ;  sp.  gr.  2*80  ;  colour,  brownish- 
red;  greasy.  Very  hygroscopic,  on  heating 
exfoliates,  a  small  fragment  raising  50,000 
times  its  own  weight.  Analysis  yielded  : 
silica,  35*73  ;  alumina,  15'77  ;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  12-46;  protoxide  of  iron.  2'18;  mag- 
nesia, 11-56  ;  lime,  1*46  ;  soda,  0'90  ;  potash, 
6'81  ;  water,  4'34  ;  titanic  acid,  l'0:i  ;  vanadic 
acid,  0'  7  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0*50; 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  0'06  ;  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  0*08;  phosphoric  acid,  0*11; 
traces  of  lithia,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  Ac. 
=1UO'36.  Related  to  Vermiculite  (q.v.). 


phi< 
titlt 


phil  a-deT  phiis,  *.  [Gr. 
delphos)  =  a  sweet  flowering  shrub,  perhaps 
the  jasmine.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  Philadel- 
phacea  (q.v.).  Pkilarfelphus  coronarius,  a 
Himalayan  shrub,  is  often  planted  in  India 
for  ornament.  Its  flowers  are  sweet-scented; 
formerly  they  were  believed  to  be  tonic,  but 
they  are  principally  used  for  adulterating  oil 
of  jasmine. 


phfl-ce'-ter-tis,  *.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  oir 

(oiete*)  =  equality.    (Agansi*.y] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Ploceiuie  (q.v.X  [Gaoa- 
BEAK,  WEAVER-BIRD.] 

»  phn-a-le'-thlst,  t.     [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr. 
a*j)0r)<t'  (alettes)  =  true.]   A  lover  of  the  truth. 
"  To  the  geueroos,  initfiiious,  and  judicious  phitn- 
tfiixt  Thoiiifw  Ogle,  Enquire."—  Brathioayt:  ti<uur*i 
(UedlcHtiou.) 


*  phi-lan'-der,  s.    [PHILANDER,  «.]   A  lover. 

"  I'll  hRBt«  TOO  together  ;  yoa  and  your  PMandtr.1 
—Congrtv*  :   Way  <tf  the  World,  t.  i. 

phl-lan'-der(  v.i.  fEtyni.  doubtful  ;  prob, 
Iroiu  PhiUmder  (itself  from  Gr.  0tA«'u  (phileol 
=  to  love,  and  av^p(aner),  genit.  ai^po?  (a?idro») 
=  a  man),  a  character  in  Beaum.  &  Fletcher's 
Lttw*  of  Camly,  who  is  represented  as  pas- 
sionately fn  love  with  Brota.  According  to 
others,  from  Philander,  a  lover  in  Ariosto's 
Orlmulo  Furinsn,]  To  make  love  to  lattiett  ;  to 
flirt.  ((7.  Eliot  :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  ixv.) 

*  phi  lan'-der-er,  ».    [Eng.  philander;  -en] 
A  ttirter  ;  one  who  hangs  about  women. 

"  Perturhwl  the  ipintM  of  the 
—Kinsjtltty:  Tifo  f*aur*  Ago,  ch. 


boll.  bo'V ;  poiit.  jrTwl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench :  go,  eem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
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philanthidae  — Philippian 


1  phil  an  thl  die,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  philan- 
th(u») ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -idn\\ 
Rntom. :  An  old  family  of  Sand-wasps,  now 
1  in  Crabronidse. 


*  phfl'-an-thrope,  *.     [PHILANTHROPY.]    A 
philanthropist. 

"  Be  may  be  deservedly  Btyled  *  philanthrope."—' 
North  :  Lift  •>/  Lord  Guilforti.  ii.  127. 

phil  an  throp   ic,     phil  -an-throp'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Gr.  </uAat'fypumtK(>f  (philanthropikos), 
from  ^tAai^pumos  (philanthrope)  =  loving 
mankind;  Fr.  philanthropique.]  [PHILAN- 
THROPY.] 

1.  Full  of  love  to  one's  fellow  men ;  pos- 
sessing or  distinguished  by  philanthropy  or 
general  benevolence ;  loving  mankind. 

2.  Characterized    by    or    proceeding    from 
philanthropy ;  pertaining  to  philanthropy. 

Philanthropic  Society,  x.  A  society 
tor  reclaiming  criminal  boys.  It  was  founded 
In  1788,  and  in  cor  grated  in  1806. 

phil-an-throp  -ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  phil- 
anthropical ;  -In.]  In  a  philanthropic  manner ; 
with  philanthropy. 

*  phil-an'- thro -pin,  «.    [Ger.  philanthropin, 
fhilantiiropinum,  from  Or.  ^Oc'w  (phileo)  =  to 
love,  and  ai-9p<ajrivos  (anthropinos)  —  belong- 
ing to  man.  ] 

Hist.  &  Education :  The  name  given  to  a 
school  founded  at  Dessau,  in  1774,  by  J.  B. 
Basednw  (1723-90).  or  to  any  school  conducted 
on  similar  principles.  The  object  was  to  give 
children  an  education  founded  on  philan- 
thropy, cosmopolitanism, and  natural  religion. 
Every  boy  was  taught  a  handicraft.  Of  the 
twenty-four  hours  eight  were  allotted  to 
sleep,  eight  to  meals  and  recreation,  and  of 
the  rumaining  eight  the  children  of  the  rich 
•were  to  study  six  and  give  two  to  manual 
labour,  the  proportions  being  reversed  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Great  results 
•were  expected  from  this  attempt  to  place 
education  on  what  was  called  a  natural  basis. 
But  Basednw  was  unfitted  for  the  post  of 
director,  and  the  Philan  thro  pin,  though  pro- 
tected by  the  Duke  of  Dessau,  was  never  nu- 
merously attended,  and  was  dissolved  in  1793. 

phil  £n  throp  in-ism,  5.  [Eng.  philan- 
thropin; -ism.]  The  principles  which  B»se- 
dow  sought  to  carry  out  in  the  Philanthropin 
(q.v.). 

phil  an-throp'-In-Ist,  a.  A  «.  [Eng.,  &c. 
philanthropin ;  -ist.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  Fhilanthropin  (q.v.). 

"  It  would  loon  be  seeu  what  wan  the  value  of  phil- 
anthropinitt  Latin,"—  R.  ft  t^uidc:  Educational  Ro- 
for-mert,  p.  15S. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pupil  in  a  Philanthropin ; 

one  educated  on  Basedow's  natural  system. 

"  Philanthrvpinitft,  when  they  left  Khool.  wera  not 
in  all  respect*  the  superiors  of  their  fellow  creature*." 
—R.  S.  Vuiot .  KdWMtivnal  Jif/ormen,  p.  16*. 

1  phil  on  -  thr 6  -  pism,  *.  [Eng.  philan- 
thropy); -ism.]  The  same  as  PHILANTHROPY 
(q.v.X 

"  The  more  enlightened  philanthropic*  of  England 
recorta  to  the  formation  of  charitable  tocietie*."— 
A.  a.  CJouffh:  Remain*.  I  803. 

phil  an -thro  plst,  J.  [Eng.  philanthropy); 
-ist.]  One  who  acts  with  or  evinces  philan- 
thropy ;  one  who  wishes  well  to  and  endea- 
vours to  benefit  and  improve  the  position  of 
his  fellow-men ;  a  person  of  general  bene- 
volence. 

"  Thou  great  Phitan'hmptst  / 
Father  of  angtli,  but  the  friend  of  num. 

Young:  Xight  Thought*.  iv. 

*  phn~an-thr6-pfet'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  philan- 
thropist; -ic.]  Becoming,  or  characteristic  of, 
*  philanthropist ;  proceeding  from  or  relating 
to  philanthropy. 

Mere  darkness  with  philanthroptitic  pho«phoret- 
—  "-C*rlyie:  Uf*  of  Xtrrting,  ch.  v. 

phil  an'  thro  py,  *  phil-an-thro  pie.  «. 

[Lat.  phiianthropia,  from  Gr. 
Cphilanthrdpia)  =  benevolence,  from 
wpwTros  (philanthropes)  =  loving  mankind,  from 
$iAo«  (philos)  =  loving,  and  a^pum*  (anthro- 
f«*  -  a  man ;  Fr.  philanthropic ;  8p.  &  ital. 
jllantropia.]  Love  to  mankind ;  general 
benevolence  to  one's  fellow-men ;  universal 
good-will ;  willingness  and  desire  to  do  good 
to  others. 

"  A  philanthropy  and  love  to  all  mankind,1*— Sot 
Taylor:  Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  KIT.  l. 


phil  an  -thus,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  £I*K 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Entorn.  :  A  genus  of  Crabronida.  One 
species,  Philanthus  tri»ngulum,  or  apivorus, 
is  British.  It  provisions  its  nest,  which  Is  in 
a  sandy  burrow,  with  hive  and  solitary  bees. 

*  phll  -  ar1  -  gu  -  rous,    a.      [PHILABOUBY.] 
Money-loving,  avaricious. 

"  The  doctor  WM  phUargwou*.*— Barnard:  Uf«  of 
ffeylin,  p.  i!M. 

*phll-ar'-gn-ry;   '  phil-ar-ger-y,  s. 

[Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  apyvptov  (argurion)  = 
money.]  Love  of  money;  avarice.  (A/o/"py 
Masters  all  Things,  1698,  p.  109.) 

phtt-a-teT-Io,  a.  [Eng.  philately);  -ic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  philately. 

"  Both  prominent  members  of  the  PhUatMc  Society 
of  London.'-  /*ott*  A'e**,  Sept  8,  1B8L 

phi  lat -e-list,  ».  [Eng.  phUateKy);  -int.] 
One  versed  in  philately  ;  one  who  collects 
postage-stamps  for  curiosity  or  study. 

phi-lat'-e-ly,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  said  to  be 
from  Gr.  <^iAof  (philos)  =  loving,  and  a-rcAcia 
(ateleia)  =  freedom  from  tax ;  or,  the  second 
element  may  be  rcAo?  (teloe)  =  a  tax,  and  re- 
garding the  stamp  as  the  symbol  of  a  tax  or 
toll  paid,  philately  =  a  love  of  stamps.]  The 
collection  of  postage-stamps,  espec.  those  of 
foreign  issues,  as  object*  of  curiosity  or  study. 

"  The  author*  apeak  of  the  *d«nce  of  philaMg  with 
the  utoiixt  gravity."— 4/WnAtcm,  Oct  1.  l»L 

phll'-a-tbr-y,  *.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  phy- 
lactery (q.v.)J 

Eccles.  :  A  transparent  reliquary  placed 
horizontally  upon  four  feet,  and  used  to  ex- 
hibit relics  of  saints,  Ac.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  of  metal,  with  figures  representing  the 
event  in  a  saint's  life  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
remembered.  The  top  is  ornamented. 

*  phll-au'-tjr,  *  phil-au'-tie,  *  phil-au'- 

tl  a  (t  as  8h),  s.  [Gr.  ^Autma  rpkilautia). 
from  ^tAos  (pliilos)  =-  loving,  and  avroc  (autos) 
=  self.] 

1.  Self-love  ;  the  love  of  what  is  personal 
to  one ;  selfishness. 

"  Venturous,  eversweHing  phitavty." 

Br turnout  :  PtycJke,  TlL  ML 

2.  Philosophy. 

-Texti  of  logic,  of  natural  philvutia.-'-Tvndal*: 
Work*,  i  167. 

'phil  a  zcr,  *  phll-i  zcr,  s.  [FILAZCR, 
FILACEB.] 

Phi  le  nion,  s.  [Gr.  ^u^ov  (Philemon), 
apparently  IVoin  4>iAn>*a  (phiiema)  —  a  kiss.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  A  member  of  the  Colossian 
church  (cf.  Col.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  9,  11,  14,  with  Phil. 
2, 10,  23,  24).  [T] 

1[  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon ; 

New  Test.  Canon ;  An  epistle  of  Paul,  in  con- 
junction with  Timothy  (i.  IX  to  Philemon, 
whose  runaway  slave,  Oneshnus,  had  come  to 
Rome,  and  been  converted  by  the  Apostle,  while 
the  latter  was  a  prisoner  (L  10X  and  advanced 
in  years  (9).  Onesimus  was  most  useful  to 
his  spiritual  father  (13),  who,  however,  would 
not  retain  him,  unless  with  his  master's  i>er- 
missirm  (14).  He,  therefore,  sent  him  back, 
carrying  the  epistle  with  him,  and  counselling 
Philemon  to  receive  him  back,  not  nowin  a  ser- 
vile capacity,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  (10).  An- 
ticipating his  speedy  release,  he  also  requested 
Philemon  to  preiore  him  a  lodging  (22).  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  in  A.D. 
63  or  64,  and  to  have  been  sent  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Ita  genuineness  is 
generally  admitted. 

phi  le'-ai-a,  *.  [Gr.  $iAi|<r«  (pUlesis)=  the 
act  of  loving,  affection.  So  called  from  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.) 

Bnt. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  Philesiace» 
(q.v.).  The  only  species,  Philesia  buxifolia,  a 
small  evergreen  shrub,  is  from  the  southern 
part  of  South  America. 

phi  Ic  sl-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi  [Hod.  Lat  phi- 
lesion);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acece.] 

Bat. ;  Philesiads ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens. 
Twining  or  upright  shrubs,  with  coriaceous, 
deciduous,  reticulated  leaves.  Flowers  large, 
showy,  solitary,  scaly  at  the  base,  tripetaloid 
or  hexapetnloid ;  stamens  six;  ovary  one- 
celled,  superior,  with  three  parietal  placentae  ; 
ovules  indefinite;  fruit  succulent.  Natives 
of  Chili.  Known  genera  two,  each  with  one 
species.  (Ltwftey.) 


phi-le'-fi-ad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  phileti(a) ;  Eng. 
sulT.  -ML] 

Bot.  (PL) :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
Philusiart'n-  (q.v.). 

phil  bar  raon  ic,  a.  (Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
harmonic.]  Loving  music  ;  fond  of  harmony. 

Philharmonic  Society,  *.  Two  London 
Societies,  the  original  one  established  in  1813; 
the  other,  the  New  Philharmonic  Society, 
commenced  in  1852. 

*  Phil  hcl  lene,  *.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellene;  Fr.  philhellene.]  A  PhilhellenUt. 

Phil  hel-len'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellenic,]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Philhellenists ;  loving  Greece  or  the  Greeks. 

PhU-hel'-len-Ism,  *.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellrnism.]  The  principles  of  the  Philhellen- 
ists  ;  love  of  Greece. 

"  The  Euri'i* ;in  f'kilhelt*nirr*  of  iixty  years  ago."— 
Standard,  Oct  13,  1885. 

Phil  hel  len  ist,  «.  A  a.  [Pref.  phil-,  and 
Eng.  Hellenist.] 

A.  As  tubst. :  A  friend    of  Greece  or  the 
Greeks ;  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Greece  ; 
espec.    a   supporter   of  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  independence  against  the  Turks. 

B.  As  adj. :   The  same  as  PBILUELLUIIC 

(q-v.). 

phil-hy'-dri-da,  *.  pi.    [PHILHYDRUS.] 
Entom.. :  A  uynouym  of  Palpicoroia.  (q.v.). 

phil  hy'-drns,  •.     [Gr.  <£i'Au6>os  (phifadros) 

=  loving  water.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Philhydrida.  Six  are  British. 

phil  i  beg,  «.    [FILLIBEO.] 

PhMip'-pl  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  toPhilfppi,  ot 
Its  inliabitants. 

B.  As  tubst. :   A   native  or  inhabitant  of 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Tlnace,  north-east  of  Am- 
phipolis,  in  tite  immediate  vicinity  of  Muunt 
Pangeeus.  ItwasfouniledUyPhilipofMaeedon. 
on  tlie  site  of  an  old  Thasian  settlement  called 
Crenides. 

5  The  Epiftle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Philip- 
pian$: 

New  Test.  Canon :  An  epistle  addressed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  conjunction  with  Timothy,  "to 
all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 
Shortly  after  Paul  had  passed  for  the  first 
time  from  Asia  to  Europe,  he  reached  Philippi, 
then  a  Roman  provincial  capita!  and  colony 
(Acts  xvi.  12).  It  lay  about  nine  miles  inland. 
His  first  convert,  Lydia,  was  from  Thyatira, 
in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xvi.  14 ;  cf.  Rev.  i.  4, 
11) ;  his  next  was  a  certain  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination  (16-18)  in  con- 
nection with  whom  rioting  occurred,  followed 
by  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  the  conversion  of 
his  jailor  (19-40).  Thus  Paul  was  the  founder 
of  the  Philippian  church.  Timothy  was  sub- 
sequently sent  into  Macedonia,  and  doubtless 
to  Philippi  (xix.  22),  Paul  himself  following 
(xx.  1-6).  (Comjiare  with  the  facts  regarding 
Timothy, Philippiansi.l, it.  19-23).  ThePhilip- 
pians  had  oftener  than  once  sent  the  apostle 
pecuniary  contributions  (iv.  10-18),  long  being 
the  only  church  which  had  done  so.  Epaph- 
roditns  had  brought  these  gifts  (ii.  25,  iv.  18), 
and  afterwards,  falling  very  dangerously  sick 
(ii.  25,  27X  Paul  ha'i  sent  him  Itack  that  the 
Philippians  might  be  assured  of  his  recovery, 
apparently  requesting  him  to  carry  with  him 
the  epistle  (ii.  28).  The  apostle  when  he  sent 
the  epistle  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (i.  7,  13 ; 
iv.  22).  He  expected  release  (i.  25  ;  ii.  24), 
though  martyrdom  was  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. He  expresses  intense  affection  for  the 
Philippians  (i.  8),  and  thankfulness  for  their 
Christian  character  (i.  4).  He  counsels  them 
to  avoid  strife,  vainglory,  murinuriugs,  con- 
troversies (ii.  3,  14),  points  to  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  exemplar  of  humility  and  self -sacrifice 
(ii.  5-11X  and  warns  his  readers  against  Juda- 
ising  teaclters  (iii  2-11),  and  immoral  and  self- 
seeking  men  (18,  lit)-  The  Christians  sending 
salutations  to  the  church  at  Philippi  were 
chiefly  of  Caesar's  household  (iv.  22).  The 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  generally  admit- 
ted, though  Baur  (1845),  and  Schwegler  (1846), 
held  the  contrary  view,  its  date  was  pro- 
bably early  in  A.D.  63. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go.  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o>  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


philippic— philoprogenitiveness 
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,  ».      [Lat.  Phil  i[>pica  =  (Juvenal, 
'  x.  125)  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip;  Gr.Qi\imriK6s(Philippikos)=  pertain- 
ing to  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  Fr.  philippique.] 

1.  Orig.  :  One  of  a  series  of  celebrated  ora- 
tions spoken  by  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
orator,  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  Athenians  from  their  indolence. 

"  Th&t  philippic  fatally  divine. 
Which  Is  iD»crib'd  the  second 

Drytten  :  Jucenat,  tat  X.  196. 

2.  Any  discourse,  declamation,  or  speech 
full  of  acrimonious  invective. 

*  phil'-Xp-pue,  v.l.    [PHILIPPIC.! 

1.  To  write  or  deliver  a  philippic;  to  de- 
claim with  invective. 

"  With  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world  be  naturally 
s.'—  Burke:  French  fievolut  ion. 


2.  To  side  with  or  support  the  cause  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

*  FhJ-Us'-ter,  s.     [Ger.  =  Philistine.]    A  cant 
name  given  to  townsmen  by  students  of  Ger- 
man universities  ;  hence,  a  person  of  limited 
culture,  taste,  or  ideas.   [PHILISTINE,  B.  II.  l.J 

*  Plii  lis'-ti-anf  a.  &  a.    [PHILISTINE.] 

Phil  Is  tine,  Phil  -is  tine,  a.  &  t.     [Lat 
Philistinus;  Fr.  PhUistin.}    [PALESTINE.] 
A*  As  adjective: 
L  1-it.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philistines. 

"  A  paiider  to  Phtlittine  revelry." 

Longfellow:  The  Warning. 

2.  Fig.  :  Commonplace,  uncultured,  prosaic. 

"The  PMlittine  outolde  of  art.  and  the  Pbilutine  in. 
tide  of  art  have  lately  been  referred  to  here."  —  Scrib- 
Her't  Mtiifttzinf,  June  1877,  p.  238. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Philistia, 
now  part  of  Syria. 

II.  Figuratively* 

1.  The  same  as  PHILISTER  ;  a  person  of  nar- 
row views  or  ideas  ;  one  who  is  deficient  in 
liberal  culture,  and,  therefore,  wanting  in 
sentiment  and  taste  ;  a  prosaic  person. 

"It  1*  one  of  the  traits  of  the  educated  Philistine 
that  he  never  finds  out  his  mistake*."—  Scriin*r'» 
jf'1'jnzine,  Jane  1877,  p.  2S8. 

•  2.  A  bailiff. 

"I  am  told  for  certain  yon  had  been  among  the 
fhUittiit€t."—sw^t:  Polite  Come.,  \. 

Fhir-Ia-tin-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Philistine)  ;  -ism.] 
The  manners,  habits,  character,  or  modes  of 
thinking  of  a  Philistine. 

"  Fhitittinitm,  u  one  learna  from  experience.  Is 
•omethiug  inborn,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  uowith 
circumstance*.  In  fact,  tbe  mure  a  Philistine  IB  edu- 
cated, the  more  his  J'hilutinum  becomtw  apiwireiit.  It 
IB  he  who  gives  two  or  three  very  learned  ana  excellent 

asoiu  for  liking  some  very  silly  hook  or  picture."  — 


reasons  for  liking  some  very  sill 
ticribner't  Magazine.  June  1677,  p 


*  phJll'-horse,  *. 

TeiLLHOl 


def.]    A  corrupt,  of 
RSE  (q.v.). 

phil-li-pe -na»  5.    [FILLIPEEN.] 

phir  lip  Ite,  phir  lip  pite,  *.  fEtym. 
uncertain,  but  probably  after  one  Phillip  or 
Phillippi ;  suff.  -ite  (Kin.).] 

Min. :  A  compact,  granular  mineral,  some- 
times with  fibroua  structure,  in  veins  in 
copper  pyrites.  Lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
Bky-blue  ;  translucent ;  astringent.  Analysis 
yielded:  sulphuric  acid,  28'96;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  9*80;  iron  sub-sulphate,  2'28  ;  protoxide 
of  copper,  14-39 ;  magnesia,  0*85 ;  water, 
4372  ;  alumina,  a  trace  =  100.  Found  in  the 
province  of  Santiago,  Chili. 

phfl-llp'-sl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Prof  John 
Phillips,  author  of  many  geological  books  and 
papers.) 

Polceont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobita.  One  species 
tsnoted  by  Etheridge  in  the  Middle  nnd  one 
In  the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  South  and 
North  Devon.  They  are  of  small  size,  the 
trilpbite  type  of  crustacean  then  approaching 
extinction. 

phil  lips  ite,  *.  [After  the  English  min- 
eralogist J.  Phillips  ;  sufT.  -ite  (JUin.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Zeolites,  formerly  regarded  us  ortlmrhombic, 
but  now  ascertained  to  be  monbclfnic  in  crys- 
tallization. Crystals  always  twinned.  Hard- 
ness, 4  to  4-5;  sp.  gr.  2-2;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  white  ;  translucent  to  opaque.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  47'9 ;  alumina,  20-5  ;  lime.  7'4  ; 
potash,  6'3 ;  water,  17'9  =  100,  corresponding  to 


the  formula  4SiO2,Al2O3,(§CaO+iKO),5HO. 
Occurs  in  vesicular  cavities  in  old  igneous 
rocks,  and  also  of  recent  formation  in  the 
walls  of  the  hot  baths  of  Plombieres,  France. 

2.  The  same  as  BORNITG  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  HUKSCHEUTE  (q.v.). 

phil-lyg'-en-Xn,  s.  [Eng.  philly(rin);  Gr. 
yttfv aw  (gennao)  =  to  beget,  and  suff.  -in.  ] 

Chem. :  CajI^Og.  A  resinous  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  on  phillyrin.  It  crystallizes  readily  in  a 
white  nacreous  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

pha-ly-re-a,  *phMa'-re-a,  *phyl-ll'- 
re-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^lAAupe'a  (phillurea),'] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Olese  (q.v.).  Ornamental 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  oblong,  serrated,  op- 
posite leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of  small, 
greenish  -  white  flowers.  Introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  be  planted  in  shrubberies.  There 
are  many  varieties. 

"  The  rushing  of  a  little  dog . . .  through  the  phyllirea 
hedge."— Sichardton :  Claritta.  ill.  111. 

phll'-lyr-in,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  phillyr(ea);  -in 
(Chem.).'} 

Chem,. :  CgrHj^On.  Extracted  from  the  bark 
of  Phillyrea  latifolia  by  treating  the  aqueous 
decoction  with  lime,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  It  is  white,  in- 
odorous, and  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  melts  at  liiO°  to  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  and  is  converted  into  phil- 
lygenin  and  dextrose  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

*  phil  lyse,  *  phyl'-Us,  v.t.    [From  Phyllis, 
a  name  frequently  given  to  nymphs  in  pastorals 
and  romances.]    To  woo. 

"  In  madrigal  i,  and  jAUlytlnff  the  fair. " 

Garth  :  Irixpcntary,  i. 

phI-18-,  phil-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^t'Aoy  (philos)  = 
loving.]  Fond  of,  affecting,  cultivating. 

*  phi  loc   a-list,  «.      [Pret  philo-,  and  Gr. 
*oAo«  (kalos)  —  beautiful]     A   lover   of   the 
beautiful. 

phll-A-dry-as,  *.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr. 
Apva?  (Druas)  =  a  Dryad.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Colubridse,  sub-family 
Dryadinse,  from  America  and  Madagascar. 
Philodryas  viridissimus  is  the  All-green  Tree 
Snake  of  South  America. 

*  phil-6-f  8  -  list,  s.     [Pref.  pM*S  and  Lat 
felis  =  a  cat.]    A  lover  of  cats. 

"  Dr.  Southey,  who  IB  known  to  be  a  phltofeliit"— 
Southey  :  Doctor ;  Frag,  of  Interchapter. 

*  phi-lo'g'-a-UBt,  *.     [Pref.  philo-,  and  Gr. 
ydAa  (gala)=  milk.]    A  lover  of  milk. 

-  Ton  are  a  phUogalM,  and  therefore  understand  cat 
nature."— Southey :  Ltttert.  ill.  240. 

*  phfl-A-gav'-llo,  o.     [Pref.  philo-,  and  Eng. 
garlic.]    Loving  garlic ;  fond  of  garlic. 

"These  phUogarHc  men."—/)*  Qiiincey:  Spanith 
Jfwt,  I  91 

*  phi-log  yn-fot,  «.    [FHILOGVNY.]   A  lover 
or  friend  of  women. 

*  phi-ldg'-^-ny,  «.      [Pref.  philo-,  and  Gr. 
yi»*T)  (gune)^=&  woman.]     Fondness  for  wo- 
men ;  uxoriousness. 

"Because  the  Turks  BO  much  admire  philaffyntf." 

Byron :  Beppo,  Izi. 

*  phil-i-hel-len'-i-an,  s.  [PHILHELLENIST.] 

*  phi  loi  ~6  gcr,  ».  [PHILOLOGY.]  A  philolo- 
gist. 

"  But  It  heboved  the  philologer  never  to  be  satlBfled 
until  he  come  to  a  verb  as  that  from  which  the  other 
part*  of  speech  are  deduced."— Key :  Philological  Et- 
lay*  (1868),  p.  las. 

*  phil  6  lo  -gi-an,  «.    [Eng.  philology;  -an.] 
A  philologist. 

l6|T-Xc-aL*  phfl-d-Wfe'-lo.a.  [Eng. 
philolog(y);  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  philologique.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  philology,  or  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. 

"  We  hare  remaining  bat  two  volumes  folio  of  his 
philoloffif  tl  performance*." — Goldsmith;  Polite  L*'irn- 
ing,  ch.  iii. 

IT  The  Philological  Society  of  London  was 
founded  on  May  18,  1842. 

lrfl-S-lo'&'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  philological  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  philological  manner ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  philology. 

"A  parent  speech  which  IB  pJiilologicnlly  late." — 
Sayce :  Comparative  rhilt,l>igy,  p.  7J. 


phi  lol'-6  gist.  s.  [Eng.  philology);  -trf.1 
One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  philology  or 
the  study  of  languages. 

"  Learu'd  philologistt.  who  cha*e 
A  (muting  ty  liable  through  time  and  space. 

Cow  per.   retirement. 

*  phi-lol  -6  -gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  philolog(y)  ;  -is«.| 
To  offer  criticisms  ;  to  practice  philology. 

*  phil  -  6  -  IftgUO,  *.     [Fr.]     A   philologist. 
[PHILOLOGY.] 

"The  paragon  of  all  phtloloffuet,"~Vryuftttrt  .  /f<i&*- 
la.it,  bk.  i.    (  Autlior's  prol.) 

phI-161-o-gy,  *phi-lol-o-gie,  «.     [Lat. 

philologia,  from  Or.  <£iAoAoyia  (philoloffiu)  = 
love  of  talking,  love  of  learning  and  literature  ; 
<£iAoAoyos  (philologos)  =  fond  ^f  bilking,  » 
student  of  language  and  history  :  </>i'Aos  (p&iZos) 
=  loving,  fond  of,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  discourse;  Fr.  phitologie;  It;iL  &  8p.jHo{o- 
ffia.] 

*  1.  A  love  of  learning  and  literature  ;  th« 
study  of  learning  and  literature. 

*  2.  Criticism  ;  grammatical  learning. 

t  3.  The  study  of  languages,  in  connection 
witb  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  action 
of  different  peoples.  It  is  sometimes  made 
to  include  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  anti- 
quities. 

4.  The  science  of  language;  linguistic  scieoeo 
(in  ihis  sense  more  properly  termed  Compara- 
tive Philology). 

*  phi  lom'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  </uA6>ax<K  (philo- 
machos)  =  loving  tight,  warlike  :  <£>tAoc  (jifti/os) 
=  loving,  and  pax1!  (wac/ie)  =  battle,  fight.  1 

Ornith.  :  A  synonym  of  Machetes  (q.v.)* 

*  phil'-o-math.   s.     [Gr.    <£tAoMa0>fc   (phito- 
mathes),  from  tf>t  AOS  (philos)  —  loving,  and  ^a0? 
(mathe)  =  learning.]    [M  A  THEMATIC.]    A  lover 
of  learning  ;  a  scholar. 

"To  recommend  to  you  some  meagre  philomath."— 
Chetterjield  ;  Lettert. 

*  phll-6-math-e-mat'-Ic,  «.    [PHILOMATH.]) 
A  philomath. 

*phil-$-math'-Ic,  *phXl-6-matli'-io-al,. 

a,    [Eng.  philomath,;  -ic,  -icaL] 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  philomathy  or  the 
love  of  learning. 

2.  Having  a  love  of  learning  or  lettersv 

*  phl-lSm'-a-thy,  s.    [Gr.  <£iAo/xa0ta  (philo- 

maf&fa)].    [PHILOMATH.]   The  love  of  learning 

or  letters. 

Phil-6  meL  Phil-6  me'-la,s.  [Latpfttto- 

mcla;  Gr.  *iAo«tJ?Aa  (Philomela)  (see  def.  l.XJ 

1.  Gr.   Mythol:    (Of  the  form  Philomela)  r 
The  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
She  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  nightingale. 

2.  (Of  both  forms):  A  nightingale. 

"  And  by  Phitom.tr  i  annual  note 
To  measure  the  life  that  she  lends." 

Cow;>«r;  Cathariita. 

*  3.    Ornith.  :  (Of  the  form  Philomela)  :  A 
genus  of  Sylvitnse.  The  Nightingale,  now  Daul- 
ias  luscinia,   was  formerly  called  Philomela 
Inscinia. 

*phil-6-mene,a.  [PHILOMEL.]  The  nightin- 
gale. 

**  To  understand  the  note*  of  phUomtne." 

Gatcoiyne:  Complaint  ofPMlomettK. 

*phfl'-6-m5t,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fettille 
mort  =  &  dead  leaf.]  Of  the  colour  of  a  dead 
or  faded  leaf. 

*'  One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  Mother 
phttomot."—  Spectator,  No.  265. 

*  phil  6  mu   §ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  philo-,  and 

Eng.  musical.]    Fond  of  music  ;  philharmonic. 

phi  lon'-thiia,  *.    [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr. 
(onthos)  =  dung.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Staphylinktee. 
five  or  more  are  British. 

*  phil-o-pc'-na,  s.    [FILLIPEEN.] 

*  phil  6  po  lem  Ic,  *  phil  6  p6-lem  fo- 
al,o.    [Gr.  4>iA.(m6Aef£oc  (pkilopolemos)  —  fond 
of    war,    from    <£>i'A<>9   (philos)  =  loving,   and 
xoAe/ioe  (polemos)  =  war.]  Ruling  overopposite 
or  contrary  natures—  an  epithet  of  Minerva. 

phil  6  pro  gen'  t-tive,  a.  [Pref.  philo-, 
and  Eng.  progenitive.}  Having  the  quality  o* 
philoprogeui  ti  veness. 


..        . 

(philos)—  loving,  and  Eng.  progenitiveness.} 


boil,  boy ;  poTlt,  J6*^rl ;  cat,  gcll,  chorus,  ghln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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philopteridse  — phisnomy 


Phrenol.  :  The  love  of  offspring,  in  the  way 
of  natural  affection  ;  fondness  for  children. 
Its  organ  Is  located  above  the  middle  of  the 

cerebellum. 

phi  lop  tor  I  dw,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  philop- 
far(iM);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entnm.  :  A  family  of  Mallophaga,  Antennae 
thread-like,  witli  three  or  live  joints  ;  maxil- 
lary i»l  pi  wanting.  Those  with  five-jointed 
antennae  infest  birds,  and  those  with  ttie  an* 
tennse  three-jointed  are  parasitic  on  mammals. 

phi  I5p  ter  us,  ».  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Or. 
wTtpoc  (ptero  n)  —  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phllop- 
teriute(q.v.). 

*phl-16s  6  phda-ter,  ».  [Formed  from 
philosophy  on  the  model  of  poetastert  &c.  ]  A 
pretender  to  philosophy. 

"  Let  luooniWf  ruble  phUntophattcrt  hoot  and  deride 
M  much  **  their  folltee  pleaae."  —  ilort  :  Immort.  of 
Mont,  bk.  L,  ch.  iiv. 

'phn-os'-o-phate,t>.i.  [Lat.  philosophatus, 
pa.  par.  of  philosophor,  from  philowphus  —  a 
philosopher  (q.v.).1  To  act  the  philosopher; 
to  moralize,  to  philosophize. 

"  No:  few  there  be,  that,  with  Eplctetui.  can  pAtfo- 
topHate  lu  slavery.  '—Barrow:  Utrmoiii,  vol.  it..  HF.  1  1. 

*phi-16s-o-pha'-tion,  «.  [PHILOSOPHATE.] 
Philosophical  speculation  ordiscussion  ;  philu* 
sophizing. 

"The  work  being  to  be  the  but*  of  many  future 
inference*  aud  ph*lu»opiiationt.'—f>#tv;  Adwic*  to 
Bartlib,  p.  18. 

*  phlT-o-SOphe,  t.  [Fr.l  A  phtlosophaster, 
a  philosopher  (q.v.Jt  (Used  in  contempt) 

*phil  6  sophe  dom,  s.  [Eng.  philosophe; 
•dom.]  The  realm  of  philosophy. 

They  enterUtn  their  .pectal  tunhMUulor  In  Philo- 
'       artgl*  :  MitcrlU,  lit  216. 


'  phi  Ids  6  phdme,    '  phi-los  6-pho- 

ma,  s.  [Gr.  (£iAoo"6"tf»7Mci  (philosopiilma),  from 
<>tA*u'«o<f)<-w  (pliilosopheo)  =  to  discuss.)  [PHI- 
LOSOPHER.] A  principle  of  reasoning;  a  the- 
orem. 

phi  los  6  pher.  *  phi  los  o  fro.  'phi 
los  o  phre,  a.  [Fr.  philosophe,  from  Lat. 
philosupltus  =  (&.)  fond  of  learning  or  know- 
ledge, (s.)  a  philosopher,  from  Gr.  $tAocro<£oc 
(jihi/osopiios),  from  yi'Aos  (philos)  =  loving,  and 
r<4ui  (sop&ia)  =  learning,  skill;  tro^oc  (sop/ww) 
=  wise,  skilled;  Sp.  &  Hal.  jWoso/o.] 

1.  One  who  studies  or  devotes  himself  to 
philosophy  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  or  studies 
moral  and  intellectual  science.     Formerly  it 
was  applied  to  one  who  was  versed  in  or 
Studied  natural  science  or  natural  philosophy. 

"  Certayne  philntophert  of  the  Epicure*  aud  of  the 
Btoicken  disputed  wyth  hyiu."—  Actt  xvti.  18.  (1650). 

2.  One  who  practises  in  life  the  precepts  or 
principles  of  philosophy,  especially  those  of 
the  stoical  school  ;  one  who  meets  or  views 
things  in  a  philosophical  manner. 

"The  patriot,  i'>>ilotophtr,  and  poet  have  often 
looked  with  calmuru  ou  d'agitce  aud  famine,  '  — 
Qoldrmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v  L 

*  philosopher's  egg,  *.  The  name  of 
•  medicine  for  the  pestilence.  It  was  com- 
pounded of  the  yolk  of  ao  egg,  satlrun,  and 
other  ingredients. 

•philosopher's  game,  «.  An  intricate 
game  played  with  men  of  three  different  forms, 
round,  triangular,  and  square,  on  a  board  re- 
sembling two  chess-boards  united. 

philosopher's  stone,  s.    An  Imaginary 

stout)  sought  for  l>y  the  alchemists,  which 
should  transmute  everything  it  touched  into 
gold. 

•phllos  6-phess,  *.     [Eng.  philosophy); 
-*».J    A  female  philosopher. 

"There  were  philosopher*  and  Jeffrie  j;*ijm»."~ 
Mortinusr  Cotlini  ;  blacksmith  A  Scholar,  11.  2£L 

phil  6  soph'  ic  aL  "phll  6  soph-ic,  a. 

[lAt.ph.UosO}  ik  tens',  from  plitlosophus  =  aphilo- 
ftopher  (q.v.);  Fr.  phiLosophique  ;  ttp.  &  Ital. 


1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  philosophy  ; 
proceeding  from  or  in  accordance  with  the 
principles    and    rules  of  philosophy  :   as,  a 
philosnphical  argument. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

have  ouT!>hit'tt<>}>hii-'il  Arsons  to  make  modern 
iuiliar  tiling  •"'  enuUaml  aud  cauwlese."— 
.  :  Atl't  M  •?/  th'it  Kndt  Well,  II.  3. 

3.  Characteristic  of  orsuitable  to  a  practical 


philosopher;  calm,  cool,  temperate,  uuim- 
passioned. 

"  With  cold  dlagtut.  or  pKUotnpkic  pride." 

Cowper    Krpfttt  ulatiax,  OTL 

4.  Frugal,  abstemious,  temperate. 

"  What  early  phUotophic  houn  he  keepa," 

Cowt#r  :  Retirtmmt,  43>. 

philosophical-lamp,  5.  [  DOBBBBI  NEB'S* 

LAMP.J 

philOSOphlC   WOOl,  S.      [N'lHIL-ALBTTM.) 

phil  6  soph  Ic-al  Ijr,  adv.  [Eng.  philo- 
sophical ;  -ly.] 

1  1.  In  a  philosophical  manner;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  philosophy  as, 
To  argue  philosophically. 

2.  Like  a  philosopher  ;  calmly,  coolly,  with- 
out heat  or  passion,  temperately. 

"  He  wu  resolved  for  the  future  to  live  pMtotopMo- 
allj/."—Bf>.  Taylor  ;  Sermont,  vol.  iL,  wr.  7. 

'  phi  16  sdph'  ic  al  ness,  *.  fEng.  philo- 
sophical; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
philosophlcaL 

"phtl  6  soph'  Ic-als,  «.  [PHILOSOPHICAL.) 
An  exaTninatioa  in  philosophy;  the  study  of 

philosophy. 

"  lien,  btretthftin,  a  Minorite,  who  had  f-ent  wveral 
ymn  here,  and  :it  Cambridge,  in  logicals.  pMtotopiticaU. 
aud  theolMt,'ioiU.--H'ood:  fattiOxon.,  voL  L 

*  pMl  6s  -d  phism,  «.      [Fr.  philosophixme, 

from  philosophe  =a  philosopher  (q.v.).]  The 
affectation  of  philosophy  ;  sham  or  would-be 

philosophy. 

"  Among  lt«  more  iintAbleauomallei  mar  he  reckoned 
the  rtUU>4M  of  French  I'hilotophbm  to  foreign  crowned 
bead*."—  Carlfl*  :  Jtixxllaniei,  lit.  310, 

*  phi  los  i  phlst,  «.    [Fr.  philosophist,-] 

1.  A  philosopher. 

"ThU  b«uevoletit  e»Uh1  i«hment  dldnotencape  the 
rageof  i\ief>kitotupktfU."—t.\M<tct  '  Italy,  voL  t  v.,  cb.  r. 

2.  A  sham  or  would-be  philosopher  ;  one 
who  practises  sophistry. 

*  phi  Ids  6  pMs  tic.   *  phM6s-6-phis- 

tic  al.  a.  [Eng.  philosophist  :  -ic,  -ioat,\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  sophistry  or 
sham  philosophy. 

phi  Ids'  6  phize,  v.t.  [Eng.  philosophy/); 
-ize.]  To  act  the  philosopher;  to  reason  like 
a  philosopher  ;  to  moralize  ;  to  search  into 
nature;  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  effects  ; 
to  form  or  attempt  to  form  a  philosophical 
school  or  system. 

"The  nilea  of  pMlnfiA  icing,  however,  even  In 
phyaic*,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  ft  sutli- 
cit-iit  degree  of  i.reciaiou,  miuutenvM,  or  methud."— 
Stewart  :  Qftl*  Human  Mind,  I  u  trod.  pt.lL.lL 


phi  16s  6  phiz-er,  &    [Eng. 
->:,r.\    One  who  philosophizes. 

phi  16s  o  phy,  '  fi  los  o  fie.  *pM-los-o- 

phie,  s.  [l-'r.  philosophi€t  from  Lat.  philoso- 
phia,  from  Gr.  ^iA»<ro^ta  (philogophia)  =  love 
of  wisdom,  from  <f>iA6<r.^o9  (phito&ophos)  =  a 
philosopher  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  lULjIfalQU.] 

1.  The  t<Tin  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Prrtem)  to  have  been  suggested  by  Pythagoras 
[B.C.  570-604  (?)],  who,  on  being  complimented 
on  his  wisdom,  said  that  he  was  not  wise  but 
a  lover  of  wisdom,  the  Deity  alone  being  wise. 
Philosophy,  while  earnest  in  amassing  know- 
ledge, aimed  chiefly  at  penetrating  to  the 
principles  of  things.  Popularly,  it  is  divided 
Into  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  the  former 
investigating  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  the 
hitter  those  regulating  the  human  mind. 
The  term  philosophy  is  now  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  second  of  these.  Even  as  thus 
reduced  it  has  a  very  wide  sphere.  Thus,  there 
is  a  philosophy  of  history.  [HISTORY.]  The  Hin- 
doos have  six  orthodox  schools  of  philosophy, 
the  Nyaya,  the  Vaishcshika,  the  Sankhya,  the 
Yoga,  the  Purva  Mimansa.  and  the  Uttnra 
MlmanRa  or  Vedanta.  All  the  nations  of 
antiquity  had  a  philosophy,  th.-it  of  the  Greeks 
being  specially  celebrated.  The  chief  schools 
were  :  the  Pythagorean,  commenced  about 
600  B.C.  ;  the  Plaionlc,  B.C.  374;  the  Peri  |«a- 
tetic,  B.C.  334;  the  Sceptic,  B.C.  334;  the 
Cynic,  330  ;  the  Epicurean.  B.C.  306  ;  the  Stoic, 
B.C.  280;  the  Middle  Academy.  B.C.  278;  the 
New  Academy,  B.C.  IrtO  ;  the  New  Platmiists, 
A.D.  200  (?).  Of  modern  systems  fhe  percei'- 
tive  and  sensational  philosophy  of  Locke  arose 
about  16iK);  the  irlealiHtic  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume.,  1710;  the  ci>nimon-sen!»e  philosophy 
of  Reid,  Ac..  1750;  the  transcendental  of 
Kant,  &c.,  1770;  the  Mfientitic  philosophy  of 
Fit-lit  «,  1800;  the  idealistic  philosophy  of 


Hegel  in  1810;  the  positive  philosophy  ol 
Comte  in  1830,  and  the  evolutionary  philo- 
sophy of  Herbert  Spencer  in  1862,  or  mor* 
decidedly  in  1855. 

"  He  thought  to  become  happy  by  pMtovrptty,  rflvi*f 
bti  heart,  as  he  tel  IB  ua.  to  «t*k  and  »**rch  out  all  the 
thiuga  that  couie  to  I*M  under  the  euu  ;  yet  U|ion 
trial,  be  found  all  thii  to  b«  vmnty  mid  veuUuw  of 
•pirit."— Sharp  •  Otrmont,  vol.  t.  ««r.  8. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  a  system  upon  which 
natuntl  effects  are  explained ;  a  philosophical 
system  or  theory. 
*3.  Reasoning,  argumentation, 

"  Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  then, 
Vain  wisdom  all  mid  f»l*e  phil  io}>/ig.™ 

tliUon  .-/>£.  II.  Ml 

4.  Calmness  and  coolness  of  temper;  fnrtt- 
tade,  practical  wisdom,  stoicism  :  as,  To  meet 
troubles  with  philosophy. 

5.  The   course    of    sciences   read    in    the 
schools,  and  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  universities  of  Gertnany, 
Ate.,  and  corresponding  to  Arts  in  this  country. 

(pkiloBbirgia):  pref.  philo-,  and  <rropyii  {storyf) 
=  natural  affection.)  Natural  altection,  as 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

•phil  6  tech  me,  •  phil  6  -tccl 

o.      I  Pref.  philo-,  aud  JSiig.  tedtnic, 
Fond  of  the  arts. 

*  phH-*-z6'-d-ism,   *.     fPref.   philo-;    Or. 
&£ov  (z&on)  =  an  animal,  and  Eng.  (tuff,  -ton.) 
Fondness  for  animals  ;  kind  feeling  toward* 
animals.    (.Spectator,  April  0,  1881,  p.  478.) 

phil  -ter,  •  fll-tre.  phU'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  r 
[Fr.  philtre,  from  Lat.  phiitrum ;  Gr.  $i*TP<» 
()>hiltr<m),  from  </n'\os  (philos)  =  loving  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  filtra.]  A  love- pot  Jon  ;  a  love-charm; 
a  potion  supposed  to  have  the  proj«etty  01 
power  of  exciting  love  ^i  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  admiidsterea. 

"But  Anthony  hlnwelfe  WM  quite  beeotted  with 
Clei<pMtrH'e  tweet  Bjieetliem.  phil'm,  beauty,  i>lr.aaiuf 
tiree-"— aurttm  .  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  47i 

*  phil'  ter,    *  phil  tre   (tre  as  tor),  ».t 

[PHILTER,  *.] 

1.  To  charm  to  love  ;  to  excite  to  love  by  t 
love-potion. 

"  Let  not  thoee  that  have  repudiated  the  more 
InvitiiiK  nni!i.  «hew  theinselveBpAi/fr«daud  bewitched 
by  tbU.  '—Gooem>i«nt  oft .«  Ttmgu*. 

2.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  a  love-potion. 

*  phil'-trum,  *.    [Lat.]    A  philtre  (q.v.X 

"  Lucretius,  a  Roman  of  very  emlneiit  ]*rte,  which 
vet  were  much  atuited  hy  a  j>hittnim  tliHt  wu  KIVPD 
him."— Culi*rwtU  •  Light  of  Nation*,  ch.  xviL 

-y-dra'-c5-»,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  yA«y- 
ui\um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Waterworta ;  an  order  of  Endngens, 
alliance  Xyridahs.  Roots  fascicled,  fibrous; 
stem  prect,  simple,  leafy,  often  woolly.  Leave* 
ensiform,  eqnitant.  Flowers  alternate,  soli- 
tary, sessile ;  bracteate,  yellow,  scentless ; 
calyx  al>ortive;  corolla  two-leaved,  withering; 
filaments  three,  the  two  lateral  ones  petaloil 
and  sterile.  Capsule  superior,  three-railed, 
three-valved,  needs  numerous;  minute  hori 
znntal  or  narrow  parietal  or  axil  placenta 
Plants  with  the  habit  of  Sedges  and  thf 
flowers  of  Spidei  worts.  Natives  of  Australia, 
Cochin-China,  and  China.  Known  genen 
two,  species  two.  (Lindlcy.) 


•.  [G?.  ^i'Au8po?  (phUudroj 
=  loving  water  or  watery  things  :  pref.  p/ui-, 
and  vS«p  (huddr)=  water.] 

Bot. :  The  tynir-al  genus  of  the  Philydracea 
(q.v.V.  Phllyarum  lanuyinosum,  a  pretty 
sjtenes  with  hairy  leaves  and  bright  jellow 
flowers,  is  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

phi-mo'-sis,  a.    [Gr.  from  ^I/KK  (pAinww)  =  a 
muzzle.] 

PathoL :  A  condition  of  the  prepuce,  In  which 
It  cannot  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the 
glans  penis. 

phl-noo,  «.    [Celt]    The  young  of  the  ball- 
trout  ;  the  whitling  (q.v.). 

*  phiph,  9.    [Fine.) 

*  phiph-er. «.    [FIFRR.] 

*  phlf '-Ike,  *.    [PHVSIC,  t.] 

*  phis'  -ni-m&    «.      [0.    FT.    phisonomto.] 
Phy.siognomy(q.v.), 

"Hie    phi$»»mv    U    more   hotter  tn   Frnuce.   than 
there.'1— .-•*«*«;*  .'  Altt  Well  th  ,t  Knot  Will.  tv.  ft. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  eir,  marine :  p6.  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  itw. 


phiton— phloramine 
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•  pni-ton, «.    [PYTHON.] 

*  phi-ton-esse,  s.    [PYTHONESS*.] 

phiz,  *.  [A  contract,  of  physiognomy  (q.v.).] 
A  humorous  or  contemptuous  name  for  tli 
face  or  visage. 

"  Then  Thomas  ATOM  with  his  risible  phiz," 

Dibdin;  Anacreon  in  Heavtn. 

phloe    o    my    I    nre,   9.    pi.      [Mod.    La 
piikeomy(s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -inte.} 

Zool. :  A  suit-family  of  Muridte,  with  a 
single  genus,  Phlaumys  (q.v.). 

phlaa'-o-mys,  *.    [Pret  phlceo-t  and  Gr.  ^0« 
(mns)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZooL  :  The  single  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phlrcomyinse.  There  is  but  one  species, 
PhUeomys  cumingii,  from  the  Philippine 
Lslmds.  The  incisors  are  broad,  and  the 
molars  are  divided  by  transverse  plates  of 
enamel. 


ph!5b  ,  phlSb-oS  prtf.    [Gr.  $Aty  , 

genit.<j>Aej3bs(7>A.te/)Os)  =  a  vein.]    Relating  to, 
connected  with,  or  resembling  a  vein  or  veins. 

phlob  en'-ter  iirn,  s.    [Pref.  phleb-,  and  Gr. 
ivrepof  (enteron)  =  an  intestine.] 

Zool.:  Th«  state  of  having  the  alimentary 
canal  hanging  loosely  and  free  in  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  in  the  Pycnogonidse. 

phle-bi'-tls,  s.  (Gr.  from  $Aty  (phleps),  genit. 
^Ae£6«  (phlei'os)  =  a  vein.] 

Mfd.  :  Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  a  vein. 


phleb-6S 


[PHLEB-.] 


phle-bos'-ra-ph&  s.  (Fret  phlebo-,  and  Gr. 
ypfli^w  (graplto)=  to  write.]  A  description  of 
the  veins. 

phlab  6  lite,  s.    [Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Gr.  At  ft* 

(ltt!i»a)  =  a  stone.] 

I'athol.  :  A  calculus  (q.v.)  occurring  in  a 
vein. 

phle  bol  6-gy\  «.  [Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logns)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  veiua  ; 
a  tivuiise  or  discourse  on  the  veins. 

phljb-o-mor'-p^ia,  s.     fPref.  phlebo-,  and 
Gr.  /aop4>»j  (morp.iii)'=  form.] 
Bot,  :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

phle-bdp'-ter-Is,  *,  [Pref.  plUebo-,  and  Gr. 
wrepi's  (j'teris)  =  a  kind  of  tern.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns  described  by 
Bnmgniait.  The  veins  on  each  side  are 
separated  from  the  midrib  oyavemless  space. 
Etheridge  enumerates  eight  species  from  the 
Lower  and  one  fnom  the  Upper  Oolite.  Unger 
distributes  the  SIKM-H-S  among  various  genera. 

phljb  or  rhage  (age  as  I  >),  ».  [Pref. 
phlebo-,  and  Or.  payij  (fltage)=n  rupture.]  A 
rupture  of  a  vein  ;  venous  haemorrhage. 

phle-bdt-6-mist,  ».  [Pr.  phlebotomiste.] 
[PHLEBOTOMY.]  O.ie  skilled  in  phlebotomy  ; 
one  who  opens  a  vein  ;  a  bloodletter. 

*  pMe-bot  6-mize,  v.t.  [Fr.  phlebotomise.] 
IfHLEBoTOMY.l  To  let  blood  from,  as  a  vein  ; 
to  bleed  by  the  cutting  of  a  vein. 

"  Thu  fnUl  bodies  of  men  must  h«v«  in  evacuation 
for  their  lniiin.urs,  &ud  be  phlebotomiteti,"—tlawtU: 
England  t  Tourt. 

phle   bot    6  mj-     *  phle-bot-o-Trle,   s, 

[Fr.  phleftotonie,  rrom  Lat.  phlebotomia  Irom 
Gr.  <frA.  fJuTOftia.  (pklebotontia),  In>m  f»Ati^ 
(p/ileja),  griiit.  4>Ae0o?  (phlel)O8)=a  vein,  and 
TOM*?  (toni£)=&  cutting.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  opening  a  vein  for  the  letting  of  blood; 
bloodletting. 

"  Lean  ...  >ul<1  I  )w.  e'en  MI  my  own  aimtnmy 
lly  uii-rt!  uatlmrtiua  juid  bf  fMetatomg," 
Smart;  EpUuyu,*  tpoken  by  Mr.  Mwter.    (17S5.) 

phlegm  (v  silent),  *  fle;*me,  s.  [Fr. 
piilryiiu;,  from  Lat.  phlegma,  from  Gr.  <£A«'y(,a 
fo&£0uia)  3  (1)  a  tlame,  (2)  iiiHamiuritinii,  (3) 
phlegm,  from  'fcAt'-yo)  (phlego)=\M  burn;  Ital. 
Atsmnia  ;  Port,  fagma  ;  Sp.  fama,} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

*(1)  Cold  animal  fluid;  watery  matter, 
forming  one  of  the  humours  of  the  body. 

"  /'M  <•'/"!  jun.iiiuJtt  the  anci.-iiU  siy  I  ied  *  culd 
TincoiiH  humour,  contrary  tu  tin;  etymul'vy  of  <-•••<• 
winl  .  .  .  hnt  Mu>iont  t  em  there  w,  re  two  aurta 
o(  phlegm,  culd  and  hut."—  Arbuthnot  :  On  Aliineutt, 
cb.  vl. 


(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :   Coldness,   indifference  ;    want  or 
absence  of  ardour,  passion,  or  interest. 


Of  those  whoae  eye>  are  oiity  turu'd  . 

UitroH  :  Child*  Harold,  lit  78, 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Chem.  :  [PHLEGM  A]. 

2.  Afed.  :  Strictly  speaking,  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  air  passages,  but  jiopulnrly 
used  for  all  matter  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

phleg  -ma,  *.    [PHLEGM.] 

Ciiem.  :  An  old  name  for  the  watery  residue 
left  in  the  distillation  of  acid  or  spirituous 
liquids.  (Watts.) 

*  phlcg   ma  gogue,     t.       (Fr-» 

^Ae'yM.a  (phUgma)  —  phlegm,  and  aytayot  (agogos) 
=.  leading,  drawing  ;  «zyu»  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to 
draw.]  A  medicine  or  prejiaration  intended 
and  supposed  to  expel  phlegm. 

phleg  ma  -si  a,  «.     [Gr.  ^A*yw  (ptiUgC)^  to 

burn.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation. 
phlegmasia  dolens,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Milk-leg  or  white-  swelling,  a 
brawny,  non-oadematous,  painful  swelling, 
umiall)  of  the  lower  extremities,  very  common 
after  parturition.  It  may  arise  from  spon- 
taneous coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

phleg  -  mat'  -  ic.       phlcg  -  mat'  -  Ic  -  al, 

*  phlcg  mat  ick,  a.  |  l,at.  pklegmaticus, 
from  Gr.  tbAey/iariicof  (jihlegmutikos),  from 
^VC'YM^  (phlegma),  genit.  ^Arynuros  (phlegma- 
tos)  =  phlegm  (q.v.);  Fr.  phlegmatiifuis  ;  Port. 
Jl'.gmatico  ;  Ital.  JUmmatico  ;  Sp.  Jltmatico.} 

L  Literally  : 

%  1.  Watery. 

2.  Abounding  in  phlegm  ;  suffering  from 
phlegm. 

11  (Jiiewlug  and  Bmoaking  of  tobacco  la  only  proper 
for  phleymatiek  people."—  Arbuthnot  :  On  AlimivUi. 

*  3.  Generating  or  productive  of  phlegm. 

"  TrantiiilaiittHl  Into  cold  and  pMesrmatit-k  h&bitA- 
tioiiB."—  BrvtPi'a.  (  Twld.) 

IL  Fi0-  :  Dull,  listless,  indifferent,  heavy  ; 
not  easily  excited  into  action  :  as,  &  phlegmatic 
disposition. 

"Your  dull  jthTvrmntick  «mls  are  taken  with  the 
iluhn-s,  of  sensible  doctrine*.  "  —  OtanviU:  Vanity  at 
Dogmatizing,  cb.  xiii. 

phlog  mat  ic  al  ly,  "  phlcg  mat'-ick 
ly,  ttdv.  [Eng.  pttlvgmatical,  phlegmatic;  -ly.] 
In  a  phlegmatic  manner;  coldly,  heavily, 
dully. 

"  All  the  r««t  [of  the  story]  Is  p\legmatidav  pMaed 
over."—  Wartturton:  OH  rrodiyia,  p.  W. 

phleg'-mon,  s.  [Lat.  phlegmone;  Gr.  $\ty- 
fioc/j  (i'h/K(jmonS)=  inflammation  below  the 
skin,  an  intlamed  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflaniniation  of  the  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue.  Pei-iuterine  phlegmon  is  the 
same  as  PELVIC-CELLULITIS  (q.v.). 

phlcg'-mon  oid,  a.  [En^.  phlegmon;  *oid.] 
Resembling  phlegmon  ;  phlegmonotis. 

phlegmon  ous,  a.  [Eng.  phlegmon  ;  -ous  ; 
Kr.  phlegiiWTitux.]  Having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  phlegmon;  resembling  a 
phlegmon.  [ERYSIPELAS.] 

phlcg-mo-rrha  -gi  a,  s.  Gr.  ^Ar^oi^ 
(ptuigmoiig),  and  paya«  (rhagay)=  a  rent  ; 

priyyum  (rliegnumi)  =  to  break.] 

Pathol.  :  A  discharge  of  thin  phlegm  from 
the  nostrils.  (Parr.) 

phlome,  s.    [FLEAM.] 

phle  um,  *.  [Gr.  *A«W  (pMef>s)t  ^A«'o« 
(plileos^  ^Aovc  'pillows)  =  a  marsh-  or  water- 
plant,  Aruntio  o-mpKUtdermon  (TX  Not  the 
modern  genus.] 

Bot.  :  Cat's-tail  grass  ;  a  genus  of  Phnlarvfe. 
Panicle  spiked,  s|-ikelets  In  tx-rally  compressed; 
empty  glumes  equnl,  longer  than  the  flower- 
ing ones  ;  flower  glumes  three?  to  five-nerved  ; 
palea  small.  Known  species  ten,  four  of 
which  are  British.  One,  i'kteumpratense,  the 
Common  Cat's-tiiil  or  1  tmothy-grHW,  is  very 
cnnmi'in  in  meadows  and  jiastures,  Biiwwring 
from  June  to  Oetolier.  It  is  an  excellent 
fodd'-i'-grass,  and  is  especially  adapted  tor 
heavy  moist  soils,  being  early  and  productive. 

phlob'-a  phene,  s.    [Gr.  ^>Aotdc  (phloios)  = 
bark,  and  0a<i>7J  (hafihe)  =  dye,  colour.) 
Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  a  brown  substance 


obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and 
said  to  have  the  formula  (:i0llHO4.  More 
recently  the  name  has  been  employed  to 
describe  the  brown  oxidation  products  of 
tannins  and  similar  vegetable  principles.  It 
Is  of  indefinite  composition,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  largely  dissolved  by  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

phlo  cm,  a.  [Gr.  <f>AwK  (phloos)  =  the  bloom 
of  a  plant  (?).]  [PHUEUM.  ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Naegeli  to  one  of 
two  portions  of  the  tibro- vascular  bundles  in 
the  stem  of  plants.  It  is  the  bast  por*i/>» 
Opposed  to  Xylein  (q.v.). 

phloe'-um,  s.    [EFIPHIXECM.] 

phlo  gis -ti  an,  s.  [Eng.pk1ogist(on);  -faw.1 
A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  the  existence  of 

phlogiston. 

phlo  gist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phlogiston);  -ic;  Fr. 
phtogistique.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  re- 
lating to  phlogiston. 

2.  Med.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  inflammation* 
and  levers  with  a  hard  pulse  and  topical  pain, 

phld-£lS'-ti  cate,  v.t.  ["Eng.  phlogistic;  -ate.] 
To  combine  phlogiston  with. 

phlo  g  is  ti  cat  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [PHLO- 

QlaTlCATE.] 

If  By  old  writers  on  chemistry  nitrogen  was 

called  iJt'phlogisi  icatcd  airor  Uephlo^isUcated 
gas,  and  l'i  ussiate  of  Potash,  Dephlogisticated 
alkali. 

*  phlo  cis  ti-ca'-tion,  t.  [PHLOGISTIC ATX.) 
Tlie  act  or  process  of  combining  phlogiston 
with. 

pblo  gis  -ton,  9.      [Gr.  ^Aoyiffrifc  (phlogistot) 

—  burnt,  set  on  fire,  from  <f>\oyi$u  (phlogizo) 
~  to  burn,  to  set  on  tire,  from  <$Ad£  (phlox), 
genit.  4>Aoyoc  (phloyo*)  =  a  flame,  a  blaze ; 

^Ae'-yxo  (piileyo)  —  to  burn.  ] 

Chem. :  A  substance  supposed  by  the  earlier 
chemists  to  exist  in  all  combustible  matters, 
and  to  the  escape  of  this  principle  from  any 
compound  the  phenomenon  of  tire  was  attri- 
buted. The  views  held  regarding  it  were,  how- 
ever, abandoned  by  chemists  some  time  after 
the  researches  of  Lavoisier  on  combustion. 

phlo  goph  6r-a.  $.    (Gr.  *Ao£  (phlox),  genit 

AAoybs  (phlogos)  —  flume,  and  <£opo«  (phoros)= 
bearing  ;  4-e'pw  (pltero)—  to  Itear] 

I  torn.  :  A  genus  of  Hadenidae.  Phlogophortt 
meticulosai&the  Angleshades  Moth,/'.  e/*t^reo, 
the  Flame  Brocade. 

phlog   6  pite,  8.     [Gr.  ^Aoywinif  (phlogdpot) 

—  lire-like  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Atin. :  A  memlwr  of  the  Mica  (q.v.)  group 
of  minerals,  formerly  regarded  as  orthoi  hum- 
ble, but  now  referred  to  the  monoclinic  hytttem 
of  crystallization.  Tscherniak  refers  it  to  his 
division  of  the  micas  in  which  the  optic  axial 
plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
It  is  a  magnesian  mica,  and  is  almost  peculiar 
to  serpentine  and  dolomitic  limestone  rocks. 

phlo  go   sis,  9.    [Gr.  4»A6>w<r«  (phlog€sis)  = 
a  burning.] 
Patiwl. :  Inflammation. 

phlo  got  -ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  pld»<joti~us,  from 
phiogoais  (u,.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  phlogosi:-. 

phlo   tniS,  ^.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.^AoMt's  (pf>  9mi»X 
4>AtyiOf  (j  /il>/in'>*)  =  mullein.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ballotidse.  Very  hand- 
some herbs  or  Hhrubs,  with  wrinkltd  lea\es 
and  labiate  flowers,  yellow,  white,  or  purple. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

phlor  -a  mine,  *.     [Eng.  phlor(oglucin),  and 

Chrm.  :  (C6H502)H2N.  Prepared  by  pass- 
ing dry  amnionia  gas  over  pliloroglucin,  the 
ri-stilting  ciystallii.e  mass  being  dissolved  in 
warm  water  which  yields  phloramine  in  the 
form  of  thin  micac-eous  lamina:.  It  has  a 
slightly  astringent  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether.  In  presence  of  moist  air 
it  decomposes  and  turns  brown.  It  forms 
crystalline,  salts  with  acids  which  are  all 
sol  til  ile  in  alcohol.  The  hydroclilornte, 
C,i  H;  Ni  t.jIICl,  separates  from  its  aqueous 
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solutions  in  white  needles  or  laniinse,  which 
turn  yellow  on  becoming  anhydruus. 

phlor-et-am'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phtorrKic) ;  am- 
(monia)t  and  Huff,  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taming  phluretic  acid  and  ammonia. 

phlorctamic-  acid,  <. 

Chem. :  C8H9(NH)COHO.  Formed  by  the 
continued  action  of  strong  ammonia  on  ethyl 
phloretic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
In  slender,  shining  prisms,  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  110",  and  is  coloured  blue 
by  ferric  chloride.  It  is  a  very  feeble  acid. 

phlo-rct  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  pKlar*t(in) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  phloretin. 

phi  arctic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjoOj.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  phloretin.  The  potash 
salt  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  and,  after  con- 
centration, the  phloretic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  several  times  re- 
crystallized  from  alcohol  It  forms  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  having  an  astringent  taste, 
melts  at  128",  dissolves  In  water  and  alcohol, 
and  strikes  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
The  salts  formed  by  the  alkalis  and  metals  are 
highly  crystalline. 

pliloretic  ethers,  s.  pL 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atom  of  an  organic  radical  for 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  phloretic  acid. 
Ethylic  phloretate  is  prepared  by  heating 
ethylic  iodide  with  silver  phloretate  in  asealed 
tube  to  100*.  It  is  colourless,  boils  above 
265°,  has  an  irritating  taste,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

phlor'-et-in,  ».    [Etym.  not  apparent) 

Chem. :  CisH^Os.  Prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phlorizin  and  dilute  acid  to  a  tem- 
perature of  90".  Tim  phloretin  separates  and 
crystallizes  in  small  white  laminffi,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water, -but  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  180",  has 
a  saccharine  taste,  and  its  alkaline  solutions 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  an 
orange*  coloured  substance. 

phlor  -et-ol,  s.    [Eng.  pMoret(in)  ;  suff.  -oLJ 

Chem,. :  CgHjoO.  A  compound  metameric 
with  phenetol,  and  produced  by  distilling  over 
an  open  fire  a  mixture  of  baric  phloretate  and 
caustic  lime.  The  oily  distillate  is  colourless, 
strongly  refracting,  and  boils  at  190-200* ; 
sp.  gr.  ro:(7.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
burning  taste,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  coagulates  albumen  like 
phenoL 

phlor'-e't-yl,  «.    [Eng.  phlarelfin) ;  auff.  -yL] 

Chem.  :  CyH8O.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  phloretic  acid  and  its  derivatives.  It  ap- 
pears to  exist  as  a  chloride,  CgHgOCl?,  when 
phloretic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus. 

phlo-riz'-ein  (z  as  dz),  *.  [Eng.  phlorizin) ; 
auff.  -ein.] 

Chtm. :  CflHjoNspjs.  Produced  from  phlo- 
rizin by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  am- 
monia, and  purified  by  precipitation  with 
alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  a 
brown,  uncrystallizable  solid,  of  slightly 
bitter  taste,  dissolving  easily  in  boiling  water, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phlo-riz  In  (* as  dr). *.  [Gr.  ^Aotfe  (phloios) 
=  bark,  and  pt'fa  (rAi«o)  =  root.  J 

Chem.  :  C^n^Oio.  A  substance  ready 
formed  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  and 
other  trees,  and  extracted  by  weak  alcohol. 
The  solution,  when  decolorized  and  concen- 
trated, deposits  crystals  of  phlorizin  on  cool- 
ing, in  the  form  of  long  silky  needles,  having 
a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolving  readily  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  mineral  acids  it  is 
converted  into  phloretin  and  glucose.  Anhy- 
drous phlorizin  melts  at  109°,  and  decomposes 
at  200*. 

phl6r-o-glu'-9ln,  *.     [Eng.  phloiietin);  o 

connect.,  and  ylucin.] 

CAem.:C6H6O3.  Phloroglucol.  Formed  from 
phloretin  l>y  the  action  of  potash  ley.  The  phlo- 
retate of  potash  produced  is  removed  by  alco- 
'  hoi,  and  the  residue,  after  neutralising  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  evaporation,  deposits  crystals 
of  phloroglucin,  which  may  be  purified  by  re- 


crystallization.  The  hydrated  crystals  belong 
to  the  trimetric  system,  are  sweeter  than 
cane  sugar,  neutral,  permanent  at  common 
temperatures,  and  melt  at  220°.  They  dis- 
solve in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  strike  a 
violet-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
reduce  copper  salts  like  dextrose.  Phloro- 
glucin forms  several  substitution  products, 
of  which  tribroniopliloroglucin  is  a  type  — 


plUSr-d-glu'-co"!,  *.  [Kng.  phloretin);  o  con- 

nect., and  glucoi.]    [PuLQBOGLUCiN.J 

phloV  61,  *.    [Eng.  phlorizin)  ;  <*] 


Chem.  :  C8H10O  =  C6H4 


Phloryl 


alcohol.  A  colourless  oily  liquid,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  beech-tar  creosote,  obtained 
by  repeated  fractional  distillation  of  that 
portion,  boiling  between  217-220".  On  ex- 
posure to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  red. 

phlor-dne,  *.  [Eng.  phlor^izin)  ;  Buff.  -one.] 
Chem.  :  CgHgOg  A  compound  obtained  by 
distilling  two  parts  coal-tar  creosote  with 
three  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  peroxide 
of  manganese  from  time  to  time.  It  comes 
over  in  yellow  drops,  which  quickly  solidify, 
and  it  forms,  when  recrystallized,  line  yellow 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  60°,  smells  like  quiuone, 
and,  like  that  body,  is  turned  brown  by 
potash. 

phlor  yl,  s.  [Eng.  pWor(wm);  -yl]  (See 
compound.) 

phloryl-alcohol,  ».    [PHLOROL.] 

phlox,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <f>A6£  (phlox)  =  a 
flame,  which  the  flower  resembles.} 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Polemoniacee.  They  are 
generally  perennials  with  salver-shaped  white, 
bine,  red,  or  variegated  corollas,  and  one-seed 
capeular  fruit.  Natives  of  the  United  States. 

phlox"  -wort,  *,    [Eng.  phlox,  and  wort] 

Bot.  (PL).  :  Lindley'a  name  for  the  order 
Polemoniaceae  (q.v.). 

t  phlyc  -te-na,    phlyc  -t»na,   *.     [Or. 

^AvKTcuva  (phluktaitia)  =  a  pimple,  a  pustule.] 

Pathol.  :  A  tumour  formed  by  the  accumu- 

lation of  the  serous  fluid  under  the  epidermis. 

phlyc  ten  u  la,  t.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimtn.  from 
phiyctena  (q.v.XJ 

I'athol  :  A  small  transparent  tumour  of  the 
eyelids. 

phlyc-  ten'-u-lar,  a.  [Hod.  Lat  phb.K- 
tenul(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -arj  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  phlyctenula. 

t  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  *. 

Pathol.  :  Ophthalmia,  attended  by  phiyc- 
tena. 

*  pho-ban'-thro  py,  *.  [Gr.  £080?  (phobos) 
—  fear,  and  arfpomoe  (anthropos)  =  &  man.] 
Fear  of  men  ;  dread  of  mankind. 

pho-bfi  pho'-bla,  *  A  morbid  dread  of 
being  afraid, 

Phob  6s,  «.  [Gr.  *o£o«  (pkobos)  =  fear  ;  also 
fear  personified,  the  son  of  Ares.] 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  two  satellites  of  Mars, 
discovered  by  Professor  Asapb,  Hall,  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1877.  It  revolves  round  Mars  three 
times  whilst  that  planet  turns  once  round  om 
iu  axis,  a  fact  unique  in  the  solar  system, 


pho'-ca,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus   of  the  sub- 
family Fhocinee  (q.v.).    Head  round  and  short  ; 


PBOCA  VITtJLINA. 


fore  feet  short,  with  five  very  strong  sub-eqnal 
claws,  which  are  narrow  on  hind  feet.  The 
number  of  species  is  variously  stated  by  dif- 
ferent authorities.  Gray  multiplied  genera, 


on  grounds  now  scarcely  deemed  valid.  Phoem 
vitulina  is  the  Common  Seal,  P.  groenlandic*. 
the  Greenland,  p.  barbata.  the  Bearded,  and 
P.  hispida,  the  Ringed  Seal.  P.  caspica  and 
P.  Siberian  (or  baikatoisis)  are  often  diserimi- 
nated,  but  Van  Beneden  considers  them  both 
identical  with  P.  his)>ida.  [SEAL.] 

2.  Palfcont, :  A  species  of  Phoca  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  the  United 
States.  (Wallace.) 

pho  ca'  90  an  (90  ;i*  she),  s.  [T.nt.  ;-ftoo(a); 
Eng.  adj.  suit,  -ocean,}  A  mammal  belonging 
to  the  genus  Phoca. 

pho  916'  na,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^uWivo.] 

Zool. :  Porpoise;  a  genus  of  Delphinidae 
with  two  species,  from  tliu  North  Sea.  Head 
short,  moderately  rounded  in  front  of  the 
blowhole ;  dorsal  fin  (in  typical  species)  near 
middle  of  back,  triangular,  its  anterior  edge 
frequently  furnished  with  one  or  more  rows 
of  conical  horny  tultercles.  A  closely  allied 
species,  P.  melas,  from  Japan  (the  genus  Neo- 
nieris  of  Gray),  wants  the  dorsal  fin. 

pho'-cal,  a.    [PHOCINE.] 

Pho   90  a,  s.    [Gr.  *««c«u'a  (rMtoi«)  =  »citf 
in  Ionia.] 
Aaron. :  [ASTEROID,  25). 

pho  cc  me,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  phocam(d);  Eng. 
snli,  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

phocenic-acid,   «.      [DELPHINIC-ACTD; 

VALERIC- ACID.] 

pho  -9cn  II,  pho  yen  in,  «.  [Mod.  Lat. 
piioca;n(d);  -ti,  -in.]  [DELPHIM.] 

pho'  51  dee,  *,  pi.  [Lat,  phoc(d);  fern,  pi 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  True  Seals ;  a  family  of  Pinnlpedia  (q.v.X 
Progression  on  land  is  by  jumping  move- 
meats,  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
aided,  in  some  species,  by  the  fore  limbs  only. 
Palms  and  soles  hairy  ;  no  pinna  to  the  ear; 
testes  abdominal.  Fur  adpressed  and  thick, 
without  woolly  under  fur.  There  are  three 
sub-families :  Phocinee,  Stenorhynchinae,  and 
Cystophorinse.  Widely  distributed  in  polar 
and  temperate  regions. 

t(2)  A  family  founded  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Turner 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1848,  p.  63),  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  Pinnipedia,  and  divided  into 
three  sub-families  :  Arctocephalina,  1'riche- 
china,  and  Phocina. 

2.  Palaont.  :  Probably  appeared  first  hi  the 
Miocene.    [  PR  ISTI  PHOCA.] 

t  pho-^i'-na,  «.  pi  [Lat.  phoo(a) ;  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -i«a.]  [PHOCII>*,  1.  (2).] 

pho  91  -nee,  *.  pL  [Lat.  phoc(d);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.} 

Zool, :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phocida 
(q.v.).  All  feet  with  five  well-developed  claws. 
Toes  on  hind  feet  sub-equal,  with  the  inter- 
digital  membrane  extending  beyond  the  toes. 
Two  genera,  Phoca  and  Halichcerus, 

pho'-fine,  pho'-cal,  a.  [Lat  phoc^a)  =  a 
seal ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine,  -a£\  Pertaining  to 
the  genus  Phoca ;  seal-like, 

*  pho'-c6  d&n,  *.  [Lat.j>Ao<a)  =  a8eal;8uff. 
•odon.]  [ZEUGLODON], 

phoe'-bc,  a.  [See  compound  and  extract.]  An 
epithet  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird. 

phcebc  bird,  a. 

Ornith. :  Sayornis  fuscus  (Baird),  tftucicapa 
fusca  (Grnel.). 

"  The  Pewee  or  P1tab?.-btrd,  a  well-known,  barbbwrer 
of  early  sjiriuE.  IB  ft  common  Kpeciei  throughout  UJA 
whole  of  eastern  North  America.  .  .  .  Their  well- 
known  and  monotonous,  though  not  tmpleaniuK  uot« 
of  i*e-we*.  or,  as  some  hear  it,  plioe-bee,  la  uttered  with 
more  force  and  frequency  in  early  spritig  tlian  later  in 
the  season."—  finird.  Brewer.  A  fttdyway :  Jtorth  Amer. 
Birds,  ii.,  344,  M&. 

Phoe  -bus,  a.  | Lat.,  from  Gr.  $ot£oc (PAoi&o«).] 

1.  LU.  £  Gr.  MythoL  :  One  of  the  names  of 
Apollo. 

2.  Fig. :  The  sun. 

"  PJHtbut  'g  ilia  ariae."        Shaketp.  :  Cymbelint.  It  S. 

phce  -nic'-  c-ons  (c  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  phcsni- 
ceus  ;  Gr.  ^>oiw'«fo«  (phoinikxos)  =  purple  red.l 
Bot. :  Pure,  lively  red,  with  a  mixture  of 
carmine  and  scarlet. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    fle,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Phco  me   i-an  (C*  as  sh),  a.  ft  s.    [See  def.l 

A.  AB  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Phoenicia, 
an  ancient  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

B.  A$  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Phoenicia. 

phce  11*9  1  d»,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  phoenix,  genit. 
photnic(ls);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  palms,  tribe  Corypheee. 

phoo'  m  9111,  *.  [Gr.  ^OII/IKOS  (phoinikos)  = 
purple-red  ;  stiff.  >in  (Chem.).]  [SULPHOPHOS- 

NICIC-ACID.J 

phoo'  ni-^ite,  *.  [Gr.  ^ocvueds  (phoinikos)  = 
purple-red  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).}  [PH<ENICO- 
CHROITE.] 

phoe-nl-9i'-tes,  *.  [Lat.  phcsnix,  genit.  phce- 
nic(is);  suff.  -ites.] 

Palteobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  palms,  akin  to 
the  recent  Phoenix  (q.v.).  Species  occur  in 
the  Middle  Eocene  at  Bournemouth. 

phce-nl-co'-cliro'-ite,  *.  [Gr.  <froicueos  (phoi' 
nikos)  =  purple-red ;  \poa  (chroa)  =  colour, 
and  suff.  -Ite  (Min.);  Ger.  phcenikochroit.] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  at  Bere- 
aowsk,  Urals,  associated  with  crocoite,  van- 
quelinite,  &c.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic 
(f).  Hardness,  3  to  3'5 ;  sp.  gr.  575  ;  lustre, 
adamantine;  colour,  between  cochineal-  and 
hyacinth-red,  both  lustre  and  colour  changing 
by  exposure  to  light ;  streak,  brick-red. 
Compos.  :  chromic  acid,  23'1  ;  protoxide  of 
lead,  76'9  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
8  PbO,2CrO3. 

pho3  ni  co  phre-i'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phcenicophce(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn?.] 
Ornith. ;  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidae.  It  con- 
tains the  Bush-cuckoos  ;  they  have  often 
beautiful  plumage.  Found  in  India,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

phte  m  co  phse'-us,  s.  [Gr.  <£oifi«o?  (phoi- 
nikos), <f>oii'tKfos  (phoinikeos)  =  purple-red,  and 
4>euos  (phaios)  —  gray.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fhoenico- 
pheeinse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  large,  thick, 
and  smooth,  resembling  that  of  a  toucan. 

phce'-nl-cop-ter,  s.  [PHCENICOPTERUS.]  Auy 
bird  of  the  genus  Phceni  copter  us  (q  v.). 

phro  ni  cop-ter'-I-dze,  *.  pi.  [Lat  phosni- 
copter\'us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Flamingoes  (q.v.) ;  a  family  which 
has  been  variously  placed  by  different  autho- 
rities, now  usually  ranked  under  Herodiones. 
Prof.  Huxley  considers  them,  "completely  in- 
termediate between  the  Anserine  Birds  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Storks  and  Herons  on 
the  other ; "  while  Nitzsch  holds  that  their 
pterylosis  is  "  completely  stork-like."  There 
is  a  single  genus,  Phoeui  copter  us  (q.v.). 

phce-nl-cSp'-ter-us,   s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

4>QtviitaTrTepo$  (phoinikopteros)  =  red- feathered. 
from  tf>owf  (phoinix),  genit.  ^oiVueo?  (phoinikos) 
=  purple-red,  and  irrepov  (pteron)  =a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  Flamingo ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Phcenicopteridfe(q.v.>  Bill  very  long, 
dentilated  ;  upper  mandible  suddenly  bent 
and  curved  on  the  lower,  which  is  the  larger 
of  the  two.  Nostrils  longitudinal  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill.  Legs  and  feet  very  long ; 
three  toes  in  front ;  hind  toe  very  short ; 
anterior  toes  united  by  a  lunated  membrane. 
Wings  moderate.  Peculiar  to  the  Ethiopian 
and  Neotropical  regions,  ranging  from  the 
former  into  India  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
Eight  species,  of  which  four  are  American. 

phce-nl-ciir'-a,  5.  [Lat.  ph&nimirus ;  Gr. 
4>om'«oupos  (phoinikouroa)  =  the  redstart:  <f><n- 
piKco?  (phoinikeos}  =  purple-red,  and  oupa 
(euro)  =  the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidje.  Bill  very 
straight  and  slender,  gape  nearly  smooth,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  quills  of  the  wings  equal  and 
the  longest.  Phc&nicwra  ruticilla,  is  the  Red- 
start (q.v.). 

phoa   mx,   phe'  mx,   *  fe  -nix,  s.     [Lat 
ylKeiiix,  fromGr.  <f»oict{  (pJioinix);  Fr.phenix.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 
*  2.  Fig. :  A  pai-agon ;  a  person  or  thing  of 
extreme  rarity  or  excellence, 

"For  Gwl'i  love  let  him  not  be  a  phenlx.  let  him 
Bot  be  nloue.  let  him  iiot  be  an  hermit  closed  in  a 
wmlL"— ia«m«r  ;  Ber.  1,  Btfor«  King  Sttward. 


IL  Technically  : 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  north  of  the  bright  star 
Achernar  in  Eridanus. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phoenieidffl  (q.v.).     Dioecious  trees  with  pin- 
iiate    leaves ;    calyx   three   toothed ;    petals 
three,  stamens  six,  rarely  three  or  nine  ;  fila- 
ments   very  short,  ovaries  three,  only    one 
coming   to    perfection.      Habitat,   Northern 
Africa  and  Southern   Asia.      Known  species 
about  twelve.    Phrrnixdactylifcra  is  the  Date 
Palm  (q.v.).    P  sylvcstrin  is  the  Wild  Date,  a 
tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  very  common, 
both   wild   and    cultivated,    in   India.      The 
fibrous     leaflets    and    the    fibres    from    the 
petioles  are  manufactured  into  mats,  ropes, 
and  baskets  ;   sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of 
the  tree,  which,  moreover,  yields  gum.    The 
juice  of  P.  fariniferat  a  small  species  in  sandy 
parts  of  India,   yields  sago,  its    leaves  are 
used  in  mat-making,  and  those  of  P.  paludosa 
which  grows  in  the  Sunderbunds,  for  rough 
ropes  and  thatching.     The  fruit  of  P.  acavlis, 
a  stemless  species  from  the  Sub-Himalayas  and 
Central  India,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the 
pith  is  made  into  sago. 

3.  Entom. :   Cidaria  ribesaria,  a  geometer 
moth,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes. 

4.  Mythol :    A    fabulous   female    bird    of 
Arabia,  which  was  feigned  to  live  for  five  or 
six  hundred  years  in  the  desert,  when  she 


built  for  herself  a  funeral  pyre  of  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  to  which  she  set  fire  by  tlie 
fanning  of  her  wings,  and  so  consumed  her- 


self;  but  from  the  ashes  she  sprang  up  again 
in  youth  and  freshness.  Hence  the  Pho?nix 
is  frequently  found  depicted  as  an  emblem 
of  immortality.  In  heraldry  the  bird  is  re- 
presented in  coat-armour  in  flames. 

.  phoenix-clubs,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  Treasonable  clubs  established  In  Ire- 
land in  1858.  The  members  met  at  night  to 
drill.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Government 
succeeded  in  putting  them  down. 

pho-lad-i-dse,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  pholas, 
genit.  pholad(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Conchifera 
(q.v.) ;  shells  gaping  at  both  ends,  thin,  white, 
brittle,  and  very  hard,  with  rasp-like  imbri- 
cations in  front ;  no  hinge  or  ligament,  but 
accessory  valves ;  pallia!  sinus  very  deep. 
Animal  clavate  or  vermiform,  with  a  short 
and  truncated  foot.  They  perforate  various 
substances,  living  in  the  tubes  thus  formed. 
Genera  :  Pholas,  Teredo,  &c. 

t  pho'-la-dite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  photos,  genit 
pholad(ls);  suff.  -ite (Palceont.).']  A  fossil  pholas 
(q.v.). 

pho'-la-di-my'-a,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  pholas, 
genit"  pholadis,  and  mya  (q.v.),] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Anatinidne. 
Shell  oblong,  equivalve,  veutricose,  gaping 
behind,  thin  and  translucent,  with  radiating 
ribs  on  the  sides;  ligament  external ;  hinge 
with  one  obscure  tooth  on  each  valve  ;  paUial 
sinus  large.  Animal  with  a  single  gill  on 
each  side,  mantle  with  a  fourth  (vertical) 
orifice.  Recent  species  one,  from  tropical 
Africa ;  fossil  160,  from  the  four  continents ; 
from  the  Lias  onward.  (Owen,  S.  P.  Woodward.) 

pho'-las,  s.  [Gr.  <f>wA<is  (p7u5/os)  =  a  mollusc 
which  makes  holes  in  stones;  Lithodomus(?).] 
Zool.  A  Palnont.  :  Piddock  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  Pholadidte  (q.v.).  Shell  long, 
cylindrical,  accessory  valves  protecting  tlie 
dorsal  margin.  Animal  with  a  large,  truncated 
foot,  body  with  a  fan-like  termination.  Tlipy 
live  in  symmetrical  vertical  burrows.  Recent 
species  thirty-two,  from  most  seas ;  fossil 
twenty-five,  from  the  Upper  Lias  onward. 

pho'-ler-ite,  s.  [Gr.  <f>o\i$  (pholis)  =  a  scale ; 
er  connect,  and  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  An  orthorhomhic  mineral  occurring 
in  distinct  crystal-scales,  also  compact  mas- 
sive. Hardness,  1  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'35  to 
2-57  ;  lustre  of  scales,  pearly  ;  massive  forms, 
waxy ;  colour,  white,  grayish,  greenish, 
brownish,  violet  Compos. :  silica,  39'3  ; 
alumina.  45'0  ;  water,  157  =  100,  which  yields 
the  formula  feAI^O*  3SiO2  +  4HO.  Not  satis 
factorily  differentiated  from  kaolinite  (q.v.). 

pho-lid-eV  pe-ton,  s.   [Pref.  ph 
Gr.  epirtTov  (herpeton)  =  a  reptile.] 


Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontia, 
from  the  Middle  Coal  -in  eas  urea  of  Belgium 
and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland. 

pho-lid  o  ,  pref.  [Gr.  $oA»  (pholis),  genit. 
<£oA.t'£o«  (p/toZidos)=a  horny  scale.]  Furnished 
with  horny  scales. 

pho  Ud-<5j-ga,s'-ter,  s.  [Prof,  pholido-,  aud 
Gr.  yaa-nip  (yuster)  =  the  belly.] 

Palceont,  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinth  od  on  tt  a, 
from  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Belgium, 
aud  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Yorkshire. 

pho  lid  oph'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  pholido-,  and 
Gr.  </x>po«  (pharos  =  bearing.] 

Palmont.  :  A  penus  of  Ganoid  Fishes, 
family  Sauridse  (Giinther).  According  to  Eth- 
eridge  there  are  twelve  species  ;  ten  from  the 
Lias,  and  two  from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

phd-lid-i-sau'-riis,  «.  [Pref.  pholido-t  and 
Gr.  ffaupoy  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.) 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Aniphicoelian  Crocodiles 
from  the  estuarine  deposits  of  the  Wealdeu. 

phdn-,  phd-n6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^wi^  (phfmt)  =t 
the  voice.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 

the  voice. 

*  phon'-al,  a.  [Gr.  ^wi^  (phone)  =  the  voice.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice. 

"The  Thibetan  is  near  in  phonal  itrncture."—  Ma* 

Midler  :  Elected  £1*0*4  i.  74. 


8,  s.  [Gr.  4>b>fa<r 
keo)  =  to  practise  the  voice  ;  pref.  phon-,  and 
Gr.  atricfia  (asked)  =  to  practise,]  Systematic 
exercise  for  the  strengthening  of  the  voice  ; 
treatment  for  restoring  or  improving  the  voice. 

t  pho  na  tion,  s.  [Gr.  #wnj  (phdne)~ihe 
voice  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ation.] 

Physiol.  :  The  physiology  of  the  voice. 
(Dunglison.) 

phon  au'-to-graph,  5.  [Pref.  phon-t  and 
Kng.  autograpri.} 

1.  The  same  as  PHONOGRAPH  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Music-  RECORDER  (q.v.). 

ph6n-au-t6-grfi,ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phonauto* 
graph  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phonau- 
tograph. 

phon-ei'-do-scope,  *.  [Pref.  phon-;  Gr. 
eTSos  (eidos)  —  form,  and  cricon-ew  (skopeo)  =  to 
look  at.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor  in  1877  for  observing  the  colour 
figures  of  liquid  films  when  acted  on  by 
sonorous  vibrations. 

pho-net'-ic,  pho-net'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  *w- 

vrjTiKoi;  (phunetikos)  —  pertaining  to  speaking.  1 

[PHON-.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  sound. 

"  Those  wlio  are  not  nljle  to  appreciate  umiu  tc  phd 
flirtfcdisUuctiynB.1'—  Sweet:  Hut.  Bng.  .found*,  p.  4. 

2.  Representing  sound  ;   pertaining  to  th* 
representation  of  sounds  ;  a  term  applied  to 
alphabetic  or  literal  characters  which  repre- 
sent sounds,  as  a,  b,  c;  as  opposed  to  ideo- 
graphic, which  represent  objects  or  symbolize 
abstract  ideas,  as  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

'*  Tb«  ideal  of  a  phonetic  iiotatiou  is  a  system  in 
which  every  single  sound  would  have  a  simple  sign. 
bearing  some  dclmite  relation  to  the  sound  it  repre- 
•ent*."—  Sttwst:  Six.  Eng,  Sound*,  p.  2. 

phonetic  -  Spelling,  s.  A  system  of 
spelling  in  which  the  words  are  spelt  exactly 
as  they  are  prononnced,  the  sounds  being  re- 
presented by  characters  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  single  sound.  Phonetic  printing  was 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath, 
and  reduced  to  a  system  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.B.S.,  in  the  years 
184^-46.  Since  that  time  many  schemes  of 
phonetic  spelling  have  been  proposed  as  im- 
provements on  the  phonotypy  of  Mr.  Pitman, 
and  societies  instituted,  both  in  theUnited  States 
and  Great  Britain,  for  the  study  aud  advance 
ment  of  phonetic  spelling.  The  sytitt'nts  of 
Sweet  &  Ellis  are  among  the  latest  published. 

pho-net'-lc-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  phonetioal  ; 
-///.]  In  a  phonetic  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  phonetics. 

pho  net-ics,   «.     [PHONETIC.]     The  science 

whit;h  treats  of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
and  of  tlie  art  of  representing  combinations 
of  such  sounds  by  signs;  tho  doctrine  ol 
sounds,  the  representation  of  sounds. 

"  Even  those  who  have  had  no  training  in  fthnttftiei 
have  been  aide  to  i-wul  the  writing  correctly  and  with 
great  facility."—  Scritmtr'i  Magatinm,  Oct.  1B78.  \>  78&. 


bSt%  otf> ;  pout,  J6lrt ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  5hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thU ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist.    -i 
-oian,    tian  -  sliaa.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tious»  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  d 
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•  phdn'-<$t  Ism,  s.    [PHONETIC.]    Sound. 

"The  South  CK)iinsntet*lnre  variety  differs  .  .  .  both 
la  vocabulary  and  phun*ti*m."—Trani.  Ptulol.  Soa. 
J1876),  p  MS. 

phon  ct  1st,  *.    [Eng.  pAon«*<ic);  -fc<.]    The 
•ante  aa  PHONOLOOIST  (q.  v.J. 

"  Tlw  uferni-fur  la  never  able  to  put  himself  In  d 
priori  position."—  WAi/««*.-   Ltjt  4  Growth  <(f  ^un- 
,  eh.  iv. 


% pho  net -i  za  tion,  «.    [Eng.  . 
•at  ion.}    The  act  or  art  of  representing  sounds 
by  phonetic  signs. 

"phon'-et-ize,  v.t.  Eng.  phonet(lc);  -tie.) 
To  represent,  as  sounds,  by  phoutitiu  signs. 

phon  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  *wt^  (phSne)  =s  sound.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  souud. 

phon-ics,  $.    [PHONIC.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  human  voice  ;  phonetics. 
*  2.  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds. 

phon'-ito,  &    [Gr.  faavij  (phdne)  =  a  sound  ; 

suit'.  -ite(Min.).] 
Afin. ;  The  same  as  EUEOLITE  (q.v.). 

*  pho -no  camp  tic,  *  pho -no-camp'- 
tick,  a.  [Prof,  phono-,  and  Gr.  itafjt.irn.K6y 
(kamptikos)  =  bent ;  Kapirrw  (kampto)  =  to 
bend.)  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  In- 
flecting sound,  or  turning  it  from  its  direction 
and  thus  altering  it* 

"Tb»  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonlinn 
Or  renurcuMiuiu  of  the  rocks,  *ml  other  jAoM'Wiim^(ic* 
object*  " — Dtrhnin ;  rhyt.-Th*ul.,  bk.  IT.,  cb.  ill. 

pho  -no  gr£m,  s.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
ypdp.ua  (graninut)  =  a  letter.] 

1.  A  written  letter  or  character  indicating 
a  particular  sound  or  modification  of  souud. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  a 
musical    instrument,  as  reproduced   by  the 
phonograph  (q.v.). 

pho' -no-graph,  i.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
jpa<£«  (yrapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  A  character   used    in  phonography ;   a 
%pe  or  character  used  for  expressing  a  sound. 

2.  An  instrument  for  recording  and    re- 
producing   sounds,  invented  by  Mr.  T.    A. 
Edison.     It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  brass, 
mounted  axially  upon  a  steel  screw,  the  pitch 
of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  a  spiral 
groove  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder.    At- 
tached to  the  base  board  by  a 

movable  arm  is  a  mouthpiece 
with  a  diaphragm,  from  the 
centre  of  the  under  surface  of 
which  projects  a  steel  point.  To 
use  the  instrument,  the  cylinder 
is  wrapped  round  with  tinfoil, 
and  the  arm  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  axle  is  revolved,  the 
whole  ot  the  groove  on  the  cylin- 
der will  pass  in  succession  under 
the  point.  On  speaking  into  tiie 
mouthpiece,  at  the  same  time  "J^JJ** 
turning  the  cylinder,  every  vi- 
bration of  the  diaphragm  causes  the  point  to 
make  a  correspond  ing  mark  upon  the  tinfoil. 
The  arm  being  temporarily  turned  back,  the 
cylinder  can  now  be  set  lock  to  its  original 
position,  and  on  turning  it  with  the  mouth- 
piece in  position  as  at  first,  the  stylus,  travel- 
ling over  the  indentations  in  the  type-laden 
tinfoil,  causes  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  as  be- 
fore, thus  producing  the  original  sounds. 

Oho-nog'-ra-pher,  t.  [Eng.  phonography); 
-tr.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phono- 
graphy. 

pno-nd-graph'-Ic,  pho -no- graph  ic 
al,  a.  [Eng.  phonograph^  t/) ;  -ic,  -ical.\ 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  phonography. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  phonograph, 

•too  no  graph  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  pho- 

voyraph ical ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  phonographic  manner;  according  to 
phonogTiiphy. 

2.  By  means  of  a  phonograph. 


.  CEvtt.pho-v>graph(y); 
-ist.\  One  wuo  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phono- 
graphy; a  phonugrapiier. 

pho  nog'-ra-phy,  s.    [PHONOGRAPH.] 

*  L  The  description  of  the  sounds  uttered 
by  the  org.-ms  of  speech. 


2.  The  representation  of  sounds  by  certain 
characters,    each    of    which    represents    one 
Bound,  and    always   the    same   sound.      Its 
special  application  is  to  alphabetic  writing, 
In  which  sounds  or  articulations  are  repre- 
sented by  signs  or  letters,  as  opposed  to  the 
system    in    which    the  representation  is  by 
symbols  or  cipher.     Specif.,  the  method  of 
graphically  representing  language  invented  bj 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England.  [SHOBTHAND.] 

*'  Whether  the  new  fAonoyraphv  will  nwet  with  any 
better  popular  .-iuucees  reiu&iiiB  to  be  seen."—  St,Tibner  t 
Mfjizmr.  Oct  1878,  p.  782. 

3.  The  art  of  using,  or  registering  by  means 
of,  the  phonograph  ;  the  construction  of  pho- 
nographs. 

phon  -d  lite,  *.   [Gr.  $mv$  (phone)  =  a  sound, 
and  AMoc  (littios)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  phonolith.} 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  volcanic 
rocks  which  give  out  a  ringing  sound  when 
struck  by  the  hammer.  The  structure  is 
mostly  somewhat  slaty,  or  thin  tabular*  join  ted. 
Texture  usually  compact,  though  sometimes 
vitreous,  felspar  crystals  are  visible^,  but 
sparsely  distributed.  Sometimes  vesiiijiai, 
the  vesicles  containing  zeolites.  As  essential 
constituents  it  contains  sanidine  and  ne|  'he- 
line  ;  those  accessory  being  hornblende, 
augite,  oligoclase  rarely,  magnetite,  olivine, 
haiiyne,  mica,  leucite,  and  uosean.  (See  these 
words.)  [CLINKSTONE.  ] 

phonoltto  conglomerate,  *. 

PetroL  :  Phonolite,  fragments  with  pieces  of 
other  rocks  enclosed  in  a  pulverulent  phono- 
litic  cement. 

phonolite  tuff;  5. 

PetroL  :  An  earthy  friable  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  phonolitic  materials  with  fragments 
and  crystals  of  sanidine,  hornblende,  biotite, 
oliviue,  magnetite,  Ac. 

phonolite  wacke,  5. 

PetroL:  An  amy^laloidal  phonolite  which 
has  been  altered,  so  that  the  ground  mass  has 
become  quite  earthy. 

pho  no  lit    Ic,    a.       (Eng.   phonolit(e);    -ic.] 
Composed  of,  or  resembling  phonolite  (q.v.). 

phd-n&-l6'ft'-Io-al,  pho-nA-log'-Ic,  a. 

[Eng.  phonolog(y);  '-ical;  -ic.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phonology. 

Phonological   uilaoonccptlon   Is   the  error  of  tb« 
"     -^ayct  .'  Comparative  l'kilvi>jyg,  p.  46. 


pho  ndl-O-gist,  s.     [Eng.  phoiwlog(y)  ;  -1st.} 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  phonology. 


f,  *.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of 
sound  ;  specif.,  the  science  or  doctrine  of  the 
elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  showing  their  functions  and  changes 
and  the  distinctions  and  relations  between 
them  ;  phonetics, 

pho  nom  e-ter,  «.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  given  sound  in  a 
given  space  of  time. 

pho-nom'-o-tor,  ».  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Eng. 
motor.]  An  instrument  to  illustrate  the  motive 
power  of  sound. 

pho'  116  phore,  *.  An  apparatus  by  which 
telephonic  communication  may  be  maintune<) 
over  a  telegraph-line  without  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  use. 

phon  or"  ga-nSn,  phon-or'-ga-num,  «. 

[Pref.  ph»n't  and  Gr.  opy^vov  (organoti)  =  an 
organ.]  An  instrument  designed  to  imitate 
vocal  sounds  of  speech  ;  a  speaking  machine, 

pho'  -no-  scope,  s.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
ffitoirf<a  (skoped)  —  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality  of 
musical  strings,  invented  by  Kcenig. 

2.  A  combination  of  an  induction  coil  and 
battery    with    a   rotating  vacuum-tube,    for 
translating  vibrations  of  sound  into  visiMe 
figures.     For  the  contact  breaker  of  the  coil 
is  substituted  a  diaphragm,  so  adjusted  thitt 
every  vibration  of  it  will  break  the  primary 
circuit,  and  cause  a  spark  to  pass  along  the 
tube.    As  this  is  rotated  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  illuminated  figures  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wh'-el  are  produced,  which,  pro- 
vided that  the  rate  of  rotation  is  always  the 
same,  are  constant  for  any  given  sound. 

pho'-ni-type,  t.  [PHONOTYPY.]  A  type  or 
character  used  in  phonetic  printing. 


pho  no   typ'-Ic,  pho   no   typ    ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  jilmnutyj\e)  ;  -u,  -ical.}     Pertaining  01 
relating  tu  phouotypy. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  phono- 
typicai  ;  -Ly.}  According  to  phonotypy  ;  in 
phonotypic  characters.  (Ellis;  Early  English 
Pronunciation,  iv.  1182.) 

pho  no  typ-Iat,  «.  [Eng.  phonotyp(y)  ;  -ist.} 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phouotypy. 

phd'-n6-typ-y\  s.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
TUITOS  (tufios)  =  a  mark,  a  type.)  The  art  of 
representing  Hounds  by  distinct  characters  01 
types;  the  style  of  printing  in  accordance 
with  this  art  ;  phonetic  printing. 

"  Mr.  Im*c  Pitman,  in  January,  1S4S,  sUrt«d  th* 
Dotiuii  of  phnnntiipy,  or  phonetic  printing,  tut  general 
Hit  —JlM;  Early  Kng.  Pronunciation.^.  1182. 

phor'-a,  «.    [Gr.  </>ojpi  (phora)  =  theft] 
Entniii.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Phorides. 

phor  a  den'  dron,  s.  (Gr.  <f)op6«  (phoros)  = 
bearing,  and  6e»^poc  (detidron)  =  a  tree,.] 

]'•••(.  :  An  extensive  genus  of  Loranthaceee, 
containing  various  American  mistletoes. 

pho-ran'-thi-ura,  «.  [Gr.  <fn>p6s  (phoros)  = 
bearing,  and  «c0<K  (antho*)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  ;  Richard's  name  for  the  receptacle  of  a 
composite  j-lant. 

-phore,  tuff.  [Gr.  ^oP<5?  (pAoro»)  =  bearing.) 
Having,  bearing,  furnished,  with. 

phor  -l-dey,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  phor(a);  masc. 
or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.} 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Muscidae,  contain' 
ing  small  flies  feeding  on  fungi  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter. 

ph6r  -mine,  s.     [Eng.  morphine  transposed.] 

Chem.  :   Pelletier's  name  for  a  base  which 

he  found  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  an  opium, 

containing  a  large  proportion  of  narcoUne. 

Now  supposed  to  be  pseudo-morphine. 

phor  minx,  s.  [Gr.]  An  ancient  Greek  lyro 
or  lute. 

phor  mf-iim,  *.  [Gr.  Qopntov  (phormion)  = 
a  plant,  dimin.  from  0opM6«  (phormos)  =  any- 
thing plaited  of  rushes,  a  mat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleee.  Phontiium. 
tenax  is  New  Zealand  Flax.  It  is  cultivated 
In  India,  St.  Helena,  Algiers,  the  south  of 
France,  and  even  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
fibre  is  stronger  than  either  flax  or  hemp,  and 
the  root  is  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

phor-o-dcs'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  *opo«  (phoros),  and 
2«o>a  (dasma)  =  a  bond,  a  fetter.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Geoinetride.  Phoro- 
desma  hajularia  is  the  Blotched  Emerald  Moth. 

phor  6  don,  «.    [Gr.  ^opd?  (phoros)  =  be»r- 

iug;  sull.  -udun.} 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Aphidte.  Phorodon 
Aumu/i,  or  Aphis  humuli,  is  the  Hop-fly  (q.v.). 

pho  rone',  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  Cgll^O.  Formed  from  acetone  by 
the  action  or  dehydrating  agents,  such  as 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after-treat- 
ment with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
yellow  prisms,  melts  at  28°,  and  boils  at  IQtT*. 
By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  It  is 
again  resolved  into  acetone. 

*  phor-o-no'-mi-a,  *.    [PHOBONOMICB-) 

*  phor-o  nom'-ics,  «.     [Gr.  ^ope'w  (phono) 
—  to   carry,  to   bear,  and   PO/AOC   (nomos)  =  * 
law.]    Kinematics  (q.v.). 

*  ph6-r6n'-o-m^,  *.    [PHOBONOMICS.] 

phor'  us,    8.      [Mod.   Lat.,  from  Gr.   ^op«v'f 

(j/jiureus)  =  a  bearer.] 

Zool.  :  Carrier-shell  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Lit- 
torini'lte,  with  a  trochiform  shell  generally  ^ 
benriiiK  shells,  stones,  &c.,  adhering  to  it. 
Animal  with  a  long  proboscis. 

phos,  «.    [Gr.  ^ui«  (phos)  =  light.] 

Znol.  :  A  genus  of  Buccinidee,  akin  to 
Nassa.  Thirty  species,  from  the  wanner 
regions. 

phos'  gen,  pads'  -gene,  a.  [Gr.  $*fe  (phot) 
=  Hg)H,  and  \ewdta  (gennao)=  to  generate.) 
Generating  light. 

phosgen-gas,  $.  [CARBOW-OXYCHLOEIDE.  ] 


f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p$t» 
or,  wore,  w?U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,oB  =  e;  ey  ~  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


phosgenite—  phosphochromite 
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phos  -gen-lte,  s.  [Gr.  *M  (phos)  =  light  ; 
YCK'PUU  (j/en/iuo)  =  to  generate,  aud  suit.  -tte 
(Win.).! 

Afire.  :  A  very  rare  mineral,  occurring  on  y 
In  crystals,  associated  with  galena.  Crystal- 
lization, tetragonal  Hardness,  2'75  to  8  ; 
ap.  gr.  6  to  6'31  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour, 
•white,  gr.iy,  yellow  ;  streak,  white  ;  somewhat 
sectile  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  : 
carbonate  of  lend,  49  ;  chloride  of  lead,  51  = 
100,  corresponding  with  the  formula  PbOCO2 
+  PbCl.  Found  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire, 
and  of  lale  years  in  large  crystals  In  lead 
mines  in  Sardinia. 

phosph-,  phos-plio^,  prtf.  [PHOSPHORUS.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  phosphorus. 

phos-pha-9Ct'  Ic,  a.  [Prcf.  phospli-,  and 
Eu-,'.  cux'tic,]  Derived  from  phosphorus  and 
acetic  acid. 

phosphacetic  acid,  .». 
Chem.  :  One  of  the  acids  which  Zeise  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  acetone. 

phos'  ph.lm,  t.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and  Eng. 
am(monla).] 

Chem.  :  PHNj.  The  nitrile  of  phosphoric 
acid  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  heating  tlie 
product  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
When  dry  it  is  a  white  powder,  but  it  soon 
changes  to  a  reddish,  or  yellow-red  colour. 
Heated  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  forming 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Ohos  pTiam  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pluispham;  suff. 
-its.]  Derived  from  or  containing  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

phosphamic  acids,  «.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Acids,  described  by  Dr.  Gladstone 
as  being  derived  from  pyrophosphoric  acid  by 
the  substitution  of  one,  two,  or  three  atoms 
of  amidogen  for  hydrnxyl.  They  are  pyro- 
phosphamic,  pyrophosphodiamic,  and  pyro- 
phosphotriannc  acids. 

Vbos  -pham-ide,  i.  [Eng.  photph(atyl),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  Compounds  formed  from  one 
or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  phoapnatyl,  PO,  for  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

phos-pham  mo'-ni-Sm,  s.  [Pref.  phosph-, 
and  Eng.  ammonium.] 

Chem.  (II.)  :  Bases  formed  on  the  mixed 

type  m?jlpS-  ;    for  example,  ethylene-trime- 

"H4Pf  (CzHiV'-)  „ 

thyl  -  triethyl  -  phosphammonlum  (CsHA  >  i,' 

(WatU.)  (CzH^j  )  * 

j>lios  pha-nll'-Io,   a.      [Pref.  phosph-,  and 

Eng.  anUic.]    Derived  from  phosphorus  and 
auiiic  acid. 

phosphanillo-acld,  s.    [PHESYL  PHOS- 

PBAM1C-AL1D.J 


n'  11  ine,  ».     [Pref.  phospli-,  and 
Eng.  aniline.] 

Chem.  :  (C18Hi8F")N3.  This  body  lias  not 
yet  been  isolated,  but  its  hydrochloi  Kle  is 
formed  by  ttie  direct  combination  of  ani- 
line and  phosphorus  trichloride,  thus  :  — 
8C6H7N  +  Nb  =  C19H,8PN3-3HC1.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  neeille-shaped  crystals. 

phos-phan-tl-mSn'-Io,  a.  [Pref.  phosph-, 
and  Eng.  untimonic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining phosphoric  and  antimonic  acids. 

phosphantlmonlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  by  dropping  anti- 
monic pentachloride  into  aqueous  phosphoric 
acw.  It  precipitates  morphine,  narcotine, 
nicotine,  and  other  alkaloids.  Its  true  com- 
position is  unknown. 

jflios  phar  so  m  um,   i.     [Pref.  phosph-, 
Kiig.  tir^niV),  and  (amm)onium.] 
Chem.  :   Bases  formed  on  the  mixed  type 

ty*  It  *•?•»  ethylene-hexetliyl-phosphar- 
n  Ji;i  AS  ) 

•"*»»•  ' 


phos   phate,  s.     [Eng.  phosphoric);  -aU.] 
Che'n.  :*A  salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 
^t  Phosphate  of  ammmia  ts  useful  in  some 

urinary  diseases,  and  phonphatt'.  of  iron  in  dia- 

betes and  rickets. 
H  Phosphate  of  Copper  =  Ltbethenite    and 


Pseud 'omalachite ;  Phosphate  of  Iron  =  Vivi- 
anile;  Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Manganeses 
Triplite ;  Phosphate  of  Lead  ±=  Pyromorphite  ; 
Phosphate  of  Lime  =  Apatite;  Phosphate  of 
Uranium  and  Copper  =  Torbernite;  Phosphate 
of  Yttria  =  Xenotime, 

phosphate  -  nodules,  phosphatic- 

nodulcs,  s.  i','. 

Geol.:  A  loose  bed  of  brown  nodules,  first 
observed  by  Professor  Heaslow  at  the  foot  of 
the  Red  Crag.  They  contain  a  lai-ge  per- 
centage of  earthy  phosphates,  there  being 
occasionally  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime  :  hence  they  are  much  used 
for  manure.  Formerly  they  wei-e  considered 
to  be  coprolites.  Remains  of  Mastodon  arver- 
nensisj  M.  tapiroides,  Elephas  meridionalis, 
Hycena  antiqua,  those  of  whales,  a  walrus 
&c.,  occur.  There  is  a  similar  bed  at  the  base 
of  the  Older  White  Crag  at  Button.  (Lyell.) 

phosphate  of  soda,  s. 

1.  Chem. ;  PO(NaO>jHO  +  12OH2.     Ortho- 
phosphate.   Common  tribasic  phosphate.   Pre- 
pared by  treating  bone  ash  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  adding  carlwnate  of  soda  in 
slight  excess  to  the  acid  filtrate.    On  evapora- 
tion the  phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  tour 
parts  of  cold  water.     It  Is  bitter,  purgative, 
and  alkaline  to  test  paper.     NaPOs=meta- 
phosphate  of  soda.      Monobasic  phosphate. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  trittasic 
phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt.    It  is  obtained 
as  a  transparent,  glassy  substance,  very  solu- 
ble in  water.    NaaPjOy  =  pyrophosphate  of 
soda.  Bibasic  phosphate.  Obtained  by  strongly 
heating   common    phosphate   of  soda.    The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  recrj  stallized. 
It   forms  brilliant  crystals,  which   are  less 
soluble   than  the   original    phosphate.    The 
meta-  and  pyrophosphates  can  be  again  con- 
verted into  orthophosphates  by  fusion  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Pharm. :  In  large  doses  It  is  a  saline  pur- 
gative, in  smaller  doses  a  diuretic. 

phosphates  of  calcium,  «.  pi. 

1.  Chemistry : 

(1)  Monocalcic  salt,  Ca'^PaOg.     Obtained 
in  crystalline  laminae  when  dicalcic  phosphate 
is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid.    Easily  solu- 
ble in  water. 

(2)  Dicalcic  salt,  Ca/HaPaO^    Obtained  in 
crystals  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium 
with  an  alkaline  orthophosphate. 

(8)  Tj-icalcic  salt,  Ca^PO^.  The  chief  in- 
organic  portion  of  bones  ;  it  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  tilsodic  phosphate  on  calcic  chlo- 
ride ;  separates  as  rectangular  plates  or 
prisms  ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  less  easily  in  acetic  acid. 

2.  GeoL :  Phosphate  of  calcium  forms  the 
larger  part  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones 
in  vertebrates,  and  exists  also  in  lesser  amount 
in  the  skeletons  of  some  invertebrates.  Found 
in  abundance  in  the  Greensnnd  near  Farnham 
In  Surrey,  and  used  by  agriculturists  to  fer- 
tilize lands.     It  is  found  also  in  considerable 
beds  in  the  Laurentian. 

phos-phaf  lc,  a.  [Eng.  phosphate);  -ic.1 
Pertaining  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
phosphate  ;  containing  a  phosphate. 

phosphatic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hypo  phosphoric  acid.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  syrupy  mixture  of  phosphoric  and 
phosphorous  acids,  produced  when  phosphorus 
is  submitted  to  slow  combustion  in  moist  air. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  four  atoms  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  one  atom  of  phosphorous  acid. 

phosphatic  beds,  s.pl.  The  most  im- 
portant phosphatic  beds  known  are  thuse  of 
Suuth  Carolina,  where  highly  valuable  deposit* 
of  phosphatic  material  occur  iu  the  lowlands 
and  the  beds  of  rivers  near  Charleston,  and  in 
some  other  localities.  Important  deposits  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  discovered  in 
Florida.  This  material  is  excavated  in  great 
quantities  yearly,  and  sold  widely  as  a  fertilizer. 

phosphatic-dia  thesis, «. 
PathoL  :  A  morbi<l  tendency  in  the  consti- 
tution to  deposit  phosphates  of  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, ammonium,  &c. 
phos'-pha  tize,  >-t.    To  treat  with  or  co 

vert  into  a* phosphate. 

phds'-ptiene,  s.  [Or.  <i>a>'?  (phds)  =  light,  and 
^atvu  (phaind)  =  to  show.] 


Optics  (PL):  Luminous  images  prodacAd  In 
darkness  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  by  severr 
coughing,  or  other  causes. 

phds-phen'-yl,  *.      [Pref.  pkos-,  and  Eng. 
phenyL]    Containing  phosphorus  and  phenyl. 

phosphenj  1  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHfiPCl-t.  Formed  when  a  mixture 
of  the  vapour  of  benzene  and  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It 
isa  fuming,  strongly  refracting,  liquid.  Density 
=  1-319  at  20°;  boiling  point  =  222a 

phos  pheth'-fc,    a.      [Pref.  phosph-  ;    Eng 
eth(er)t  and  stiff,  -ic.]      Derived  from  phos- 

phorus and  ether. 

phosphethic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  ;  A  name  given  by  Zelse  to  an  acid. 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  finely 
divided  phosphorus  on  ether.  (Wattv.) 

phos-phe'-thyl,  s.    [Pref.  phosjih-,  and  Eng 
ntltyL]    Containing  phosphorus  and  etliyL 

phosphethyl-trimethyllnm,9.  [Pnos- 

PHONIUM.J 

ph$s-phe-thyl'-I-um,  a.   (Eng. 
and  (ainmon)tum.]    [PuosPHONiUM.] 


ph6s'-phide,  «.      [Eng.   phosphfprv*)  ;  suff. 

•4de.]     [PHOSPH1NE.1 

Phowhide  </  Iron  and  Nickel  ;  [SCHRKI- 
BERSITE]. 

phds     phine,  $.      [Eng.  phosph(orus)  ;    suir. 
-inc.] 

Chem.  (H.)'  Phosphides.  Compounds  of 
phosphorus  with  hydrogen,  or  with  metallic  or 
organic  radicals,  e.^.,phospJioretted  hydrogen, 
HyP  ;  phosphide  of  calcium,  CasP2  ;  trietJiyl- 
phosphine,  (CgHaJjP.  They  are  constructed 
on  the  type  of  ammonia,  H3N,  and  the  organic 
compounds  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  the 
alcoholic  iodides  on  the  typical  phosphine,. 
H»P.  The  iodide  formed  is  treated  with  pot- 
ash, which  liberates  the  phosphine  of  the  al- 
coholic radical. 

phos  -phi  to,  s.    [Eng.  pho.tph(prwt)  ;  euff.  -ite.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  phosphorous  acid. 
phosphite  of  calcium,  s. 

Chem.,  r  Neutral  salt,  CaHPO3.  Separates  u 
a  crystalline  crust  when  an  ammonium  salt  in 
mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  The  acid  salt, 
CaH2P2H2O6,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
needle-shnped  crystals  when  marble  is  acted 
upon  by  phosphorous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water. 

phos-pho-,  pref.    [PHOSPH-.] 

phospho  glyccric  acid,  *. 

Chem.:  ^J^H^Ja0'  Contained  in  the  yolk 
of  eggs  and  in  the  human  brain.  Prepared  by 
mixing  glycerin  with  phosphoric  acid  ;  adding 
carbonate  and  then  hydrate  of  barium,  and 
filtering,  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating 
in  vacua,  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  very 
acid  taste.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

phospho  molybdic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  The  product  of  the  action  of  molyb- 
dic teroxide  on  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  tirst 
yellow  and  insoluble,  and  then  dissolves,  on 
the  addition  of  more  acid,  to  a  colourless 
liquid.  When  evaporated,  it  is  a  non-crystal- 
line, tenacious  mass,  having  a  rough  acid 
taste,  and  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol. 

ph6Vpho-ce'-rite,  s.    [Pref.  phospho-,  and 
Eng.  cerite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  tetra- 
gonal octahedrons  and  prisms,  as  a  grayish- 
yellow  powder  in  the  cobaltic  ore  ofTunaberg, 
Sweden.  Sp.  gr.  4'78.  Analysis  yielded  :  f 
phosphoric  acid,  29  '60;  protoxides  of  cerium 
and  didymium,  67'38;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
2*i>5  =  99"99.  Probably  the  same  as  CRVPTO- 
LITE  (q.v.). 

phos  -  pho  -  chat-  cite,     phos  -  phor  -  o- 
chal'-cite,  a.     [Pref.  phospho-;  Gr.  xaAxoc 
(chtilkos)  =  brass,  and  stiff,  -ite  (A/in.).] 
Min,  :  Thesameas  PSEUDOMALACHITE^.V.) 

phos  -  phi  -  chr  om    ite,     phds  -  phor  - 

chrom   ite,  s.     [Pref.  phospho-,  and  Eng. 
chromite.]     • 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  cxlRt.    ph  =  f 
-o&an,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  xhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bol,  del. 


phosphodiamide  —phosphorous 


ATin. :  A  mineral  occurring  la  rounded 
pieces,  the  exterior  of  which  are  encrusted 
with  small  crystals.  8p.  gr.  5*80.  Analysis 
yielded :  chromic  acid,  10*13 ;  phosphoric 
acid,  9*94;  protoxide  of  lead,  68*33 ;  protoxide 
of  copper,  7 '36;  protoxide  of  iron.  2'80 ;  water, 
V16  =  9972.  Found  at  Beresowsk.  Urals, 
and  apparently  related  to  Laxmaunite  (q.v.). 

phos  -  phi  -  di   am  -ide,  t.    [Pref.  phoepko-, 
and  Eng.  diamide,] 


Chem.  : 


Nj.     Obtained  by  saturat- 


ng  phosphorus  i>entachloride  with  ammonia 
Tas,  and  boiling  the  product  with  water.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  resists  the  action  of 
most  oxidising  agents. 

phos  pho  mon-am-ide,<.  [Pr 

and  Eng.  monamide.] 

(Tern.  :  N(POy".  Prepared  by  heating  phos- 
phod'amide  or  phosphotriamide  without  access 
of  air.  It  Is  a  pulverulent  substance  very 
dillicalt  to  decompose. 

phos  pho'-ni-iim,  t.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and 
Eng.  (amm)otiium.] 

Chem,  :  A  phosphorus  compound,  con- 
structed on  the  ammonium  type. 

phosphonium  bases,  i.  pi. 

Chen.  :  Compounds  of  phosphorus  with 
basic  radicals.  They  are  constructed  on  the 
type  of  ammonium,  H^N,  and  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  iodides  on  triphos- 
phines,  or  by  heating  to  180°  phosphoninin- 
lodide  with  alcoholic  iodides,  e.g.,  I'll,  I  + 
4C2H,I  =  4BI  +  (CjjH5)4PI  (tetraethylphos- 
phonium  iodide)  or  phosphetuylium  iodide. 
They  form  a  very  numerous  class,  many  of 
them  containing  mixed  organic  radicals,  as 
when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  added  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  triraethylphasphine.  Crystals  of 
ettiyl-trimethylphos'phonium  iodide  are  ob- 
tained, (CsHgXCHjjjPl  =  phosphcthyl-trime- 
thylium. 

•phos'-phor,  i.   (pH08pBcr.t-B.) 

1.  Phosphorus. 

"Of  lambent  flame  you  hare  whole  »aeete  In  a  hand- 
fnl  ol  lJu*plKr.--A<ldiKn. 

2.  The  morning-star,  or  Lucifer  (q.v.). 

"Bright  Pkotplior.  freaher  for  the  night." 

tfHnytvn  :  In  Memorian.  CXX  B. 

phosphor-bronze,  i.  An  alloy  of  cop- 
per, tin,  and  phosphorus  capable  of  being 
made  tough  and  malleable,  or  hard,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  several  ingredients. 

phosphor  cacodyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  P^CK-^.  Diphosphor-tetramethyl. 
A  thick  oily  liquid  formed  by  the  action  ef 
methylic  chloride  on  calcium  phosphide  at 
high  temperatures.  It  boils  at  250%  and  in- 
flames on  exposure  to  the  air. 

phos  phor  ate,  r.C.  [Eng.  phosphor;  -ate.] 
To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phosphorus. 

phos  phor-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [PHOS- 
PHORATE. J 

phosphorated-oil,  s. 

Pharm.,<tc.  :  Phosphorus  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Sometimes  used  in  minute  doses,  but  is  not 
always  safe. 

•phos  phor'-e-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  phosphor; 
-eon*.)  The  same  as  PHOSPHORESCENT  (q.v.). 

phos-ph6r-es90',  v.i.  [Eng.  phosphor;  In- 
cept. verbal  sun".  -esce  (Lat.  -e*»).]  To  shine 
as  phosphorus  ;  to  be  phosphorescent  ;  to 
give  out  a  phosphoric  light 

phos  phor-es'-  pence,  i.  [Eng.  photpKoret- 
cent;  -ce.] 

1.  The  property  which  many  substances  and 
organic  lieinxs  possess  of  emitting  light  under 

certain  Conditions. 

2.  A  phosphoric  light. 

"  A  large  immbei  of  Babstanca  .  .  .  emit  in  dark. 
lew  *  photf>horefcenc«."~  Oanot  :  pkytict,  i  CM. 
U  Secquerel  tra/1  ,s  five  causes  of  phos- 
phorescence :  (1)  Spontaneous  action  ;  (2) 
Elevation  of  temperature;  (3)  Mechanical 
action,  as  friction,  percussion,  or  cleavage; 
(4)  Electricity,  and  (5)  Insolation.  Examples 
of  No.  (1)  may  be  seen  among  plants  in  cer- 
tain fongan,  also  at  times  in  decaying  wood. 
Among  animals,  some  of  Cuvier's  Mill-kingdom 
Badiata  have  the  power  of  emitting  light 
in  the  dark,  especially  if  they  are  disturbed, 


and  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  In  tro- 
pical, and  even  at  times  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, is  attributed  to  a  small  infusorial 
animalcule,  Noctiluca  miliarit  [NOCTIMJCA], 
aided  by  Physalia  utriculiis,  and  other  Me- 
dusae, Tunic  Ma,  Annelids,  &c.  On  land,  of 
insects,  some  millipedes,  the  female,  glow- 
worm, and  the  fireflies,  emit  light.  In  the 
glowworm  the  light  is  from  the  underside  of 
the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen.  In 
the  case  of  various  Elateridie  the  phosphores- 
cence is  from  a  small,  white,  oval  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax.  Darwin  considers 
that  the  phosphorescence  of  insects  has  been 
correctly  explained  by  Mr.  Belt  to  be  a  signal 
beld  out  to  their  foes  that  they  are  unpalat- 
able. The  phosphorescence  of  lish  in  a  cup- 
board is  well  known  ;  also  of  decaying  animals 
in  marshes.  Illustration  of  No.  (2)  may  be 
seen  in  certain  diamonds  and  in  fluor  spar, 
which  heated  to  800°-400°  become  luminous. 
Illustrations  of  No.  (3)  may  be  observed  in 
phosphorescence  when  two  crystals  of  quartz 
are  rubtied  together,  or  when  a  lump  of  sugar 
is  broken. 

phos  phor-es'-cent,  a.  &  *.     [PHOSPHOR- 

ESCE/] 

A.  At  ad}.  :  Emitting  light  under  certain 
conditions.    [PHOSPHORESCENCE.) 

"We  found  the  lech    all    ftupkaraci*l.-—rieU, 
Dee.  a.  ISM. 

B.  As  tubtt.  :  A  phosphorescent  substance. 

"The  heat  p*ofpaorwe»f.  at*  the  following!  dla. 
monda.  Ouor-epar.  tc.--o««ol  .-  P»r*a.  |  an. 


phos  -phor-et  ted,  a.      [PHOSPHORATED.) 
Combined  with  phosphorus,  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

phosphore  tted-hydr  ogen,  t. 

Chtm.  :  Phosphide  of  hydrogen.  Obtained 
in  three  forms,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid.  The 
gaseous  phosphide,  H3P,  is  prepared  by  heating 
hydrated  phosphorous  acid  in  a  small  retort. 
It  has  a  highly  disagreeable  odour  of  garlic, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  burns  with 
a  brilliant  white  flame.  Up.  gr.  1-24.  Liquid 
phosphide,  HgP,  is  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties when  phosphide  of  calcium  Is  treated 
with  water.  The  gas  evolved  is  passed  through 
a  tube  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture, 
which  condenses  this  compound  as  a  colour- 
less and  highly  refractive  liquid.  In  contact 
with  air  it  inflames  instantly.  Solid  phosphide, 
HPa,  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
liquid  phosphide,  6HSP  =  SH»P  •*•  HP3  (solid 
phosphide). 

phos  phor  gum'  mite,  «.  [Pref.  phjtsphor-, 

and  Eng.  gummite.} 


phos  phor'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  photphar;  -ic  ;  Fr. 
plwsphtjritLue.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  phos- 
phorus ;  derived  or  obtained  from  phosphorus  ; 
resembling  phosphorus  ;  phosphorescent. 

"Around  the  wave*'  f*c4j*arlc  brightiieta  broke." 
ffnn:  Cornlr.  L  11. 

phosphoric  acid,  s. 

1.  Chen.  :  S3POt.  Ortho-phosphoric  acid. 
A  tribasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  phosphorus,  or  by  the  hydration  of 
phosphoric  anhydride.  The  product  in  each 
case  is  fused  to^redness  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
On  cooling,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent 
solid  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  called  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  has 
an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus 
paper.  It  is  not  poisonous. 

'.'.  I'luirm.  :  It  U  given  in  a  very  dilute  state 
in  diabetes  and  scrofula. 

phosphoric  -bromide,  i. 

Chem.  :  PBrj.  Prepared  by  adding  bromine 
in  excess  to  tribromide  of  phosphorus.  It  has 
a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  forms  rhomboidal 
crystals  after  fusion,  and  needles  when  sub- 
limed. It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat  to  a  red 
liquid. 

phosphoric  chloride,  >. 

Chem.  :  POlg.  Pentaehloride  of  phosphorus. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess 
on  phosphorus  or  trichloride  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  a  Wolffs  bottle,  and  the  product 
purified  by  redistillation  inastreaniof  chlorine. 
It  forms  a  straw-yellow  compact  mass,  but 
can  be  obtained  in  rhombic  crystals,  sublimes 
at  100%  and,  under  pressure,  melts  at  148'. 
Potassium  burns  in  its  vapourwith  a  brilliant 
light. 

phosphoric-ethers,  >.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Alcoholic  phosphates.  Phosphorle 
acid  is  capable  of  yielding  three  forms  of 


ethers,  mono-,  di-.  and  triphosphoric  com- 
pounds, «.(/.."  (1)  Mono-,  or  phosphfthylio 
acid  (phogphovintc  add)  »  (CoHa)H.jPO4. 
Prt'I  iHTtwl  by  the  action  of  95  per  cent.,  alcohol 
on  .syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  barium  carbonate,  and  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  crystals  formed,  and  filter- 
ing. After  concentration,  it  is  obtained  as 
a  colourless  viscid  oil,  having  a  sharp  sour 
taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  (2)  Dlethyl  phosphoric 
acid  =  (C'jH.i^HPOj.  Formed  when  absolute 
alcohol  In  the  gaseous  state  is  brought  Into 
contact  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  syrup,  and  yields  on  heating 
phosphoric  ether,  which  may  be  recognised  \>y 
itsodoor  (3)Triethyl  phosphate==(C2Hs)j,POi. 
Obtained  by  heating  phosphate  of  silver  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  to  100  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
having  a  characteristic  odour,  sp.  gr.  1*072, 
p  ii  •  l  boiling  at  215*.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

*  phos  phor'- Jo- al,  o.  (Eng.  phosphorte; 
-«/.]  The  same  as  PHOSPHORIC  (q.  V.)L 

phos'-phor  Ito, «.  [Eiig.  jfo»p»or(<w«);«*att 

~itc  (3/i/i.).] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  A  tihrouH,  concretionary,  and  scaly  variety 
of  Apatite  (q.v.),  found  at  Estreinadura,  Spain 

2.  The  same  as  APATITE  (q.v.). 

pho*  phor  it  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pfcor*7*ori/(e), 
-i'1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phoapliorite  ;  r& 
sembling  or  of  the  nature  of  phosphorite. 

ph6s'  phdr  i*e,  v.L  fEng.  photpkor;  -be.] 
To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phosphorus ; 
to  phosphorate. 

phos  phor-6  gen' -Ic,  a.  fEng.  phoepkonu, 
and  Gr. ycM^w(?enmio)==togenerate.}  Gene- 
rating phosphorescence. 

phos  phor'  6  tfraph,  •.  A  representation 
obtained  by  phosphorescence. 

ph6s-  phdr-6s'-a-midc,  «.  [Pref.  phot- 
phoro^o-),  and  Bng.  amides,] 

Chem.  (PL):  Amides  in  which  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  or  phos- 
phorus. Phosphoroso  •  triamtde,  NaH$P"', 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
mass,  and  yields  on  heating  a  mixture  of 
jjhosphoroso-diaiuide.  NjjHaP1",  and  phos- 
phoroso-monamide,  NP"'. 

phos  phor'  6-scopo,  c.  [Eng.  pAotp&onu, 
and  Gr.  trxovku  (skoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  A  philosophical  toy.  consisting  of  glass 
tubes  arranged  in  a  box  and  containing  phos- 
phorescent substances,  as  the  sulphides  of 
lime,  strontium,  barium,  &c.    When  this  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  or  to  the  li^ht  emitted 
by  a  gas-burner  or  burning  magnesium,  and 
then  removed  to  a  dark  place,  each  tube  ap- 
pears to  glow  with  light  of  a  ditlereut  colour. 
as  red,  blue,  green.  &e. 

2.  An  instrument  devised  by  Becquerel  for 
measuring  the  duration  of  phosphorescence  in 
ditf;rent  substances. 

phos  phor  o  so-,  pref.  [As  if  from  a  Mod. 
Lat.  pkox]>horosu8.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing phosphorus. 

phos'-phor-ous,  a.  [Eng.  phosphor;  -cm*; 
Fr.  phosphoreux.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phoa* 
phorus ;  of  the  nature  of  or  obtaiuad  from 
phosphorus  J  phosphoric. 

phosphorous  acid,  & 

Chem. :  H  J'Oj,  Prepared  by  adding  water 
to  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  PCl-j-h 
H2O=H3PO8+3IiCl.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  a  syrup  to  expel  the  HC1,  when 
the  phosphorous  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  readily  attracts 
oxygen,  passing  into  phosphoric  acid.  Healed 
in  a  dose  vessel,  it  forms  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

phosphorous-bromide.  «. 

Chem. :  PBr>  Prepared  by  adding  small 
pieces  of  phosphorus  to  anhydrous  I'romine. 
To  avoid  a  dangerous  explosion,  the  phos- 

Shorus  should  be  added  In  pieces  of  not  more 
iau  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  The  product  is 
purified  from  excess  of  phosphorus  by  distil- 
lation. It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid*,  very 
volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  iu  the  air 
Does  not  freeze  even  at  —12°. 


fete,  fit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather :  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wjlf,  work.  who.  son ;  mate,  onto,  cnre,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    n.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  lew. 
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phosphorous  chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  PC13.  Prepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  over  phosphorus  in  a  tubulated 
retort  gently  heat  d  on  a  sand  bath.  The  tri- 
chloride condenses  in  the  receiver,  from  which 
it  can  be  obtained  by  rectification.  It  is  a 
thin,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  78°,  and 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'61.  It  acts  upon  alco- 
hols, ethers,  and  acids,  forming  chlorides  of 
the  radicals,  and  nitrous  acid  decomposes  it 
with  violent  explosion. 

phosphorous  chloronitride,  s. 

Chem.:  PaN'aClj.  Prepared  by  saturating 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  dry  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  and  distilling  the  white  mass  pro- 
duced with  water.  The  crystals  which  con- 
dense in  the  receiver  are  recrystallized  from 
hot  ether.  It  separates  in  trinietric  crystals, 
which  melt  at  110',  boil  at  2403,  dissolve 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  are 
Insoluble  in  water. 

phosphorous-ethers,  s.  pz. 

Chem.  :  Phosphites  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 
Phosphorous  acid  is  capable  of  forming  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-phosphorous  ethers.  (1)  Ethyl- 
phosphorous  acid,  (CoH5)H2POj.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on 
alcohol.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  its  barium  salt  can  be  obtained  in 
crystals,  (CsH.OIiaPOa.  (2)  Ethylic-ethyl- 
phosphite,  (CjH^llPCCjHsiOs,  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state.  Its  potassic  salt, 
(C2H5)KP(C2H5X)3,  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
one  atom  of  hydrate  of  barium  to  two  atoms 
of  diethylic-ethylphosphite  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  with  polassic  sulphate.  (3) 
Diethylic  ethylphosphite,  (C2H5)P(C2H5>2O3. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  pnos- 
phorus on  ethylate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  neutral, 
oily  liquid  of  very  offensive  odour.  Sp.  gr. 
1-075,  and  boiling-point  =  190°.  Soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

phos  phor  us,  *  phos'-phor,  «.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  $ojcr0op<K  (phosphorus)  =  bringing  or 
giving  light ;  4ju»s  (jtfios)  =  light,  and  $op<is 
Tphoros)  =  bringing ;  4>«'p<u  (phero)  =  to  bring ; 
FT.  phosphor* ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  /os/bro.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    The   morning-star;   Phos- 
phor (q.v.) 

2.  Chem. :  Symbol  P ;  at.  wt.  =  31.    A  non- 
metallic  pentad  element.     Found  in  a  state 
of  combination  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  the 
soil,  the  organism  of  plants,  and  the  bodies  of 
animals.     Discovered  by  Brandt  in  1669.     It 
is  prepared  from  powdered  calcined  bones  by 
treating  them  with  two-thirds  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  evaporat- 
ing the  liquid  portion,  and,  after  mixing  with 
charcoal,  desiccating  by  heating  iu  an  iron 
vessel.      The  dry  mass  is  then    introduced 
Into  a  stone  retort,  heated,  and  the  phos- 
phorus evolved  collected  under  water.      It 
resembles  imperfectly  bleached  wax,  is  soft 
and  flexible  at  common  temperatures  ;  sp.  gr. 
1'77 ;  vapour  density,  4-85 ;  melts  at  42-2°,  and 
boils  at  287*.    On  cooling,  it  sometimes  forms 
dodecahedral  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  kept  in  that  liquid,  but  dissolves  in 
native  naphtha  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  is 
very  inflammable,  and  sometimes  takes  (ire 
from  the  heat  of  the  hand.     A  remarkable 
modification  exists  under  the  name  of  amor- 
phous   phosphorus,    prepared    by    exposing 
common  phosphorus  to  250°  for  fifty  hours. 
It  is  a  reddish-brown  infusible  substance,  in- 
soluble in  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  sp.  gr.  2'08fl 
to  2'106.    It  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
can  be  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus 
when  heated  to  260°.     Used  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  the  preparation  of  safety  matches. 
[BOUXJNA-PHOS  ra  onus.] 

3.  Pharm. :  It  has  been  given  in  small  doses 
In  intercostal  and  trigeminal  neuralgia,  psori- 
asis, eczema,  and  goitre  ;  but  even  in  minute 
doses  it  is  dangerous.  In  larger  ones  it  pro- 
duces Jaundice,  vomiting,  haemorrhage,  and 
death. 

H  Canton's  Phosphonu : 

Chem. :  CaS.  Calcium  sulphide.  A  whit 
amorphous  substance,  obtained,  by  heating  ii 
a  close  vessel,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  oyster 
shells  and  one  part  sublimed  sulphur.  It  is 
luminous  in  the  dark.  Named  from  John 
Canton,  F.R.S.  (1718-1772),  an  electrician  and 
physicist. 

phosphorus-oxides,  ».  pi 

Chem.  :    Compounds    of   phosphorus   wit] 

oxygen.  Phosphorus  sub-oxide,  P4O,  is  formec 


by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  i«elted 
phosphorus  kept  under  water.  It  is  solid, 
orange-coloured,  »nd  is  rapidly  converted  into 
phosphorous  acid.  Phosphorous  anhydride, 
P.2O3.  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus  in  a  limited  supply  of  dry  air. 
Phosphoric  anhydride,  PaOj,  formed  when 
dry  atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  burning 

}»hosphorus  contained  in  a  suitable  apparatus, 
t  is  obtained  as  a  snow-like  powder,  having  a 
great  attraction  for  water.  When  thrown  into 
the  latter,  it  combines  with  explosive  vio- 
lence. It  is  readily  volatilized. 

phosphorus-paste,  ».  A  poisonous 
compound  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  mice, 
cockroaches,  &c. 

phosphorus-pill,  s. 

Pharm. :  Phosphorus  two  grains,  balsam  of 
Tolu  120  grains,  yellow  wax  60  grains.  Dose, 
three  to  six  grains.  [PHOSPHORUS.) 

phosphorus-poisoning,  s. 

Chem. :  Phosphorus,  especially  when  finely 
divided,  is  highly  poisonous.  Fatal  effects 
are  sometimes  produced  by  very  small  doses, 
the  use  of  -11  grain  having  ended  fatally. 
Some  hours  often  elapse  before  the  worst 
symptoms  appear,  consisting  generally  of  a 
burning  pain,  vomiting,  and,  after  two  or 
three  days,  jaundice,  and  large  effusion  of 
blood.  It  is  not  very  amenable  to  antidotes 
unless  they  are  applied  at  an  early  stage,  but 
an  emetic  should  at  once  be  administered, 
in  the  form  of  10  grains  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
80  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  or,  if 
these  are  not  at  hand,  some  mustard  in  hot 
water.  One  drain  of  French  oil  of  turpentine 
should  then  be  given  floating  on  water,  and 
repeated  iu  half-dram  doses  every  half-hour 
for  some  time. 

ph6Vphd-tri'-am-!de,  «.  [Pref.  phoapho-, 
and  Eng.  triaiuitlr,.} 

Chem.:  ^^  j-Nj.  Obtained  by  passing 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride,  and  treating  the  product 
with  water.  It  is  a  snow  white,  amorphous 
substance,  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  potash- 
ley,  or  dilute  acids,  and  very  slowly  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid. 

phSs-phu-ran'-jMite,  «.  [Eng.  phospMpr- 
ous);  uran(iiim);  y  connect.,  and  Gr.  Aiflos 
(lithos)=:  stone.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  microscopic 
rectangular  tables,  forming  an  encrustation  on 
a  granitic  rock,  in  Mitchell  Co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. Colour,  lemon-yellow.  An  analysis 
yielded  :  phosphoric  acid,  ll'SO  ;  protoxide  of 
uranium,  71'73 ;  protoxide  of  lead,4'40;  water, 
10-48  =  97-91.  Deducting  the  leadascerus- 
ite,  the  formula  is  (UOsJaPaOg+C  aq. 

phot-al'-gia,  >.     Pain  caused  by  light. 

phot-e-ryth'-rine, «.  [Pref.  phot-,  and  Eng. 
erythrine.] 

Chem. :  A  soluble  red  colouring  matter, 
obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  oi 
photocyanine  with  chlorine,  bromine,or  iodine, 
and  then  with  reducing  agents;  or  by  ex- 
posing photocyanine  to  strong  sunlight.  It 
is  unaltered  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  changed  to 
violet  by  dilute  acids. 

pho' -tic,  o.     Pertaining  to  light. 

phd'-tt-9ite,  phd'-ti  rite,  «.     [Gr.  .      . 

(phdtizo)  =  to   give   light ;   snff.  -ite  ;   Ger. 
photizit.) 

Min. :  An  altered  Rhodonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 11-14  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
some  water.  Found  at  Elbiugerode,  Hartz. 

pho   tics,  s. 

Nat.  Science  :  That  department  which  treats 
of  light.  The  term  originated  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  and  is  there  applied  to 
that  class  of  mechanical  inventions  embracing 
illuminating  apparatus  generally. 


phd-tln'-I-a,  «.  [Or.  iftiartirot  (t*5feinos)  = 
shining;  referring  to  the  bright,  glossy  leaves. 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceaj.  Handsome 
shrubs,  with  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  from 
Nepaul,  China,  and  California.  The  bark  o 
Photinia  dubia  is  used  in  Nepaul  to  dye  scarlet 

phd-to-,  pref.    [Gr.  ijxis  (phfia),  genit. 
(photos)  =  light.]     Pertaining   or  relating  to 
light. 


»hO'-td,  *.  [A  contract,  of  phottigraph,  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  photograph  ;  a  photographic  pic- 
ture. 

pho  to  chem'-ic  al,  o.  fPref.  photo-,  and 
Bug.  chemiail  (q/r.).]  Pertaining  to  the 
chemical  action  of  light 

pho-to-chem'-fa-try',  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eug.  chemistry.)  The  department  of  chemis- 
try which  treats  of  the  action  of  light  on 
ditftrent  substances. 

pho-td-chro-mat'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  chromatic ;  Fr.  phofachrornatiqu&. )  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  attempted  production  of 
colours  by  means  of  photography. 

pho-td  chromo^llth'  ft  graph,  >.     A 

chromolithograph  produced  by  photographic 
process. 

;>h6'-t6-chrom-jf,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or. 
Xfxifia  (chroma)  =  colour.)  Photography  in 
colours.  [PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

to  chron'  6  graph,  >.  An  instru- 
ment for  taking  photochronographic  pictures, 
or  a  picture  so  taken. 

phd-td-cil'-lo-type,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  collotype.]  A  process  of  printing  from 
the  surface  of  a  fllm  of  gelatine,  lased  upon 
the  fact  that  gelatine,  exposed  to  light,  iu  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  bichromate,  loses  its 
power  of  absorbing  water.  A  piece  of  plate- 
glass  is  coated  thickly  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine and  potassium  bichromate,  dried  in  the 
dark,  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  reversed  po- 
sitive. It  is  next  turned  over  and  exposed, 
through  the  glass,  to  diffused  light  for  a  short 
time  to  diminish  the  swelling  caused  by  the 
subsequent  wetting.  After  well  washing  to 
remove  the  superfluous  bichromate,  it  is  rolled 
with  greasy  ink,  which  only  adheres  perfectly 
to  the  parts  which  have  not  absorbed  water, 
and  to  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  dry- 
ness.  The  subsequent  manipulations  are  as  in 
lithography. 

pho  t6  Cray'  6n,  «.  A  photograph  resem- 
bling a  crayon  sketch,  or  a  picture  finished  ID 
crayons  upo'n  a  photographic  groundwork. 

pho  to  cy  a  nine,  >.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  cyanine.) 

Chem. :  A  blue  colouring  matter,  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  in  sunshine 
on  cyanine. 

ph6-to-e-leo'-trie,  o.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  electric  (q.v.).]  Acting  by  the  combined 
operation  of  light  and  electricity  ;  producing 
light  by  means  of  electricity.  Applied  to  ap- 
paratus for  taking  photographs  by  electric 
light,  and  to  a  lamp  whose  illuminating 
power  is  produced  by  electricity. 

photoelectric-microscope,  «.  A  mi- 
croscope illuminated  by  the  electric  light  so 
that  the  image  of  the  magnified  body  can  be 
thrown  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room. 

pho-to-i-lec'-tro-type,  «.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  electrotype  (q.v.).]  A  block  made 
mainly  with  the  aid  of  photography  and  of 
the  electrotyping  process,  and  which  can  be 
printed  with  type  like  a  woodcut.  A  photo- 
graphic negative  of  the  subject  required  is 
printed  on  a  film  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  render 
it  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  Those 
parts  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  washed  away,  leaving 
the  printed  parts  that  are  insoluble  in  relief. 
From  this  relief  a  mould  in  wax  is  taken,  and 
an  electrotype  made  in  the  usual  way. 

pho  -to  -en-  grav'-Ing,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  engraving  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  processes  for  producing 
printing  blocks  or  plates  by  photography. 
The  most  commonly  employed  process  is  to 
coat  a  metal  plate  with  a  thin  fllm  of  asphal- 
tum,  and  expose  it  to  light  under  a  reversed, 
positive.  The  picture  is  next  developed  by 
dissolving  away  the  parts  of  the  asphaltum 
not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  the  plate  Is 
subsequently  etched  in  the  usual  way.  This 
process  is  sometimes  called  Photo-aquatint. 
The  second  method  is  more  elalwrate.  A  fllm 
of  bichromatized  gelatine,  on  a  sheet  of  glasb 
or  a  copper  plate,  is  exposed  under  a  photo- 
graphic negative,  and  the  imprinted  portions 
which  are  soluble  in  water  washed  away, 
leaving  the  printed  parts  in  relief.  The  plate 
with  the  relief  is  next  coated  with  a  film  ol 
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silver  by  electro-deposition,  and  placed  in  an 
ordinary  electrotyping  Itatli,  in  wliich  it  is 
Allowed  to  remain  until  a  shell  of  copper  from 
one-sixteenth  t<>  on  j-eighth  of  an  inch  tnick 
(according  to  size  of  plate)  is  firmed.  This, 
after  the  rough  excrescence*  have  1  *en  removed 
by  filing,  l-ecomes  the  printing  plate.  It  can 
be  worked  upnu  by  an  engraver,  if  neces- 
sary, to  remove  photographic  defect*,  and 
is  printed  at  a  copper-plate  press.  When 
•  *  relief  block  is  1-equred,  a  reversed  negative 
is  used  to  print  from,  and  the  etching  is  carried 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Obviously  these 
processes  will  only  answer  for  subjects  in 
black  and  white,  no  satisfactory  method  of 
translating  the  half  times  of  a  photograph  into 
an  ordinary  printing  block  or  plate,  having 
yet  (1885)  Income  public  property.  [PHOTO- 
GRAVURE, PHOTOELECTROTYPE.] 

2.  The  process  of  making  photoelectro* 
types.  [PHOTOGRAVURE.] 

pho-to  et9h'-Ihg,  ».    [PHOTOENGRAVING.] 

t  pho  to  gal  van'  -6-  graph,  s.  [Pref. 
photo-,  and  Eng.  galvanograplHQ.v.).']  [PnoTO- 

ILECTROTVPE.J 

t  pho   to   gal-  van-og'-ra-phy,  «.    [Pref. 

photo-,  and  Eng.  galvaiwgrai'ky.]    The  process 
of  making  photoelectrotypes. 

pho  to-gen,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or.  ftrvau 
(yeuitud)  =  to  produce,] 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  light  hydro- 
carbon oils  obtained  by  distilling  coal,  shale, 
peat,  &c.,  at  low  temperatures;  and  used  for 
burning  in  lamps.  (Watts.) 

pho'-*o  gene,  s.  [PHOTOOEN.]  The  genera- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  continued  impression 
or  picture  on  the  retina,  aud  the  delay  iu  tue 
obliteration  of  it. 

pho  to  gen  e  sis,  t.    [PHOTOOENY.] 

*  pho  to-  gen  -fa,  o.    [Eng.  photogen(y)  ;  -te.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  photogeny,  or  to  photo- 
genesis. 

*  pho  tog'-en-y,  ».    (PHOTOOIN.)    The  same 
as  PUOTOQRAPHY  (q.v.). 

pho  to  glyph  -1C,  o.  [Eng.  photoglyphfy)  ; 
-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  photoglyph/. 

photogly  phic  -  engraving,  photo  - 
glyptic-  engraving,  s.  A  process  of  pho- 
toetching  invented  by  Fox  Talbot,  in  which  a 
metal  pl.ite,  coated  with  gelatine  sensitized 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative.  It  is  then  dusted 
with  finely-powdered  copal,  and  warmed  until 
this  is  melted.  When  cold,  it  is  covered  with 
a  suitable  etching  fluid,  which  soaks  through 
the  portions  of  the  film  not  acted  upon  by 
light  and  attacks  the  plate  underneath. 

pho  tog'  ly-phy,  t.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or. 
vAiiifxu  (glupho)  =  to  engi-ave.J  The  same  as 
PHOTOOLYPHIC-  ENGRAVING  (q.v.). 

pho  t6-glyp'  tie,  a.    [PHOTOOLTPHIC.J 

*  pho  -to-gram,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr.yoau.- 
ma.  (gram-aw.)  =  a  letter,  a  drawing.]    A  pho- 
tographic picture  ;  a  photograph. 

pho'  to  graph,  s.  [PHOTOGRAPHY.]  A  repre- 
sentati  »u  or  picture  of  an  object  obtained  by 
means  of  photography. 

"  Iu  the  nope  of  finding  many  a  sweet  little  ipot  fov 
*  photograph.'—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1881. 

II  There  is  a  copyright  in  photographs 
which  is  regulated  by  K  &  26  Viet.,  c.  63. 

pho   to  graph,  v.t.  &  t    [PHOTOGRAPH.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  take  a  picture  or  likeness  of 
by  means  of  photography. 

"  Thev  knifed  iu  the  hope  of  photographing  tome  at 
the  aiicieut  tombstone*."—  field,  Dec.  6.  1881. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  photography  ;  to 
take  photographs. 

pho  tog  ra  pher,  ».  [Kng.  photograph; 
-er.\  one  who  takes  pictui-es  by  means  of 
photography. 

"  Who  lias  lately  come  out  u  \  moat  euthusuutio 
"—  Field,  Dec.  «.  1894. 


pho  to  graph'  lo,    *  pho-to-graph'-Io- 

al,  o.  [Eng.  photogntphdi)  ;  -ic,  -iad.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  photography  ;  ob- 
tained by  means  of  photography;  used  in 
photography. 

"  A  dark  place  in  which  to  change  the  photographic 
plates.'  —field.,  Dec.  «,  1864. 


photographic  micrometer,  9.  A  sys- 
tem of  opaque  or  transparent  lines  for  use 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-gbiss  of  a  telescope  or 
micrometer  (q.v.),  reduced  by  photography 
from  a  large  and  well  defined  drawing. 

photographic-printing,  s. 

I'lujtii'j. :  The  process  of  obtaining  proofs 
from  negatives. 

pho  to  graph' -lo-al-ly,  o/fv.  [Eng.  photo- 
grapliioiU;  -ly.]  By  tlie  means  or  aid  of 
photography. 

"The  employment  of  photogrtiphicaUy  pruduoed 
•Udes."—  CtmuU't  Technical  Educator,  pt  xi.  p.  373. 

*  pho-tog^ra-phlst,  s,  [Eng.  photograph- ; 
-ist.]  A  photographer. 

pho-to  graph  om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  photo- 
grap/i ;  o  connective,  and  Eng.  mtler.] 

Pliatog.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
sensibility  of  each  tablet  employed  in  the 
photographic  process,  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  luminous  and  chemical  radiation. 
(Amtr.) 

pho  tog'-ra-phy,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or. 
ypaipu  (gmplto)  —  to  write  ;  Fr.  photographic.] 
The  art  of  producing  pictures  by  the  action 
of  certain  sensitive  substances,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light.  It  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  discovery,  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  luna  cornea  of  the  alchemists— 
i,e,,  fused  silver  chloride — would  darken  on 
ex|K)sure  to  light.  Nothing  more  was  known 
until  tn  1777  Scheele,  the  Swedish  chemist, 
noticed  that  the  power  which  produc  d  this 
darkening  resided  chiefly  In  the  violet  end 
of  tl.e  solar  spectrum.  In  1802  Thomas 
Wedgwood  published  his  method  of  taking 
proliles,  upon  paper  or  white  leather  treated 

,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  under  the  object  to  be  re- 
presented. For  many  years  no  method  was 
known  of  fixing  the  picture,  i.e.,  of  dissolving 
away  the  unaltered  sensitive  salt;  but  the 
difficulty  was  eventually  overcome  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  when  he  suggested  the  use 
of  hyposulphite  (thiosulphnte)  of  soda,  a 
salt  now  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
hundreds  of  tons.  M.  Niepcc  was  the  first 
worker  with  bitumen  of  Judaea,  which  loses 
its  solubility  in  certain  media  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  his  method  has  since 
been  enormously  developed  as  the  basis  of 
photoetching,  and  many  other  processes.  The 
year  1839  was  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  history  of  photography,  for  then  Henry 
Fox  Talbot  published  his  calotype  process,  in 
which  paper,  having  on  its  surface  chloride  of 
silver,  was  exposed  in  a  camera  obscura(q.v.), 
and  the  image  developed  by  a  solution  of 
gallic  acid.  The  discovery  of  this  kind  of 
development,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  photography,  is  due  to  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Reade.  The  pictures  so  produced  were 
negatives  (q.v.),  and  from  them  positives  were 
obtained  by  exposing  to  li^ht,  under  them, 
another  sensitive  sheet.  The  substitution,  in 
the  next  year,  of  silver  iodide  for  chloride, 
greatly  improved  the  process,  which  was  now 
thoroughly  workable,  and  by  its  means  many 
beautiful  results  have  been  obtained.  Iu  the 
same  year,  Mungo  Ponton  observed  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  li-ht  of  paper  containing  bi- 
chromate of  potash.  This  phenomenon,  the 
true  nature  of  which  was  explained  by 
Becquerel  in  1840,  has  given  birth  to  the 
carbon  process,  the  Woodburytype  (q.v.), 
and  many  others.  The  world-famous  Da- 
guerreotype process  was  also  published  in 
1839,  a  tilm  of  silver  iodide  on  a  plate  of 
silvered  copjier.  being  the  sensitive  material, 
the  pictures  on  which  were  developed  by 
the  vapour  of  mercury.  This  process  is 
still  used  for  making  photographs  from  which 
accurate  measurements  are  to  lie  taken. 
In  1850  the  art  of  photography  was  greatly 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Scott 
Archer's  process,  in  which  the  sensitive 
iodide  ami  bromide  of  silver  are  held  in  a 
film  of  collodion,  on  -,'lass,  the  image  being  de- 
veloped with  pyrniluHfl  acid,  or  a  ferrous  salt. 
The  next  great  step  forward  was  the  adoption 
of  alkaline  development  for  dry  plates.  The 
collodion  process  (().v.)  still  hoi  is  its  own 
for  many  purposes,  ami  was  universally  em- 
ployed until  a  few  years  ago,  when  theartwas 
once  more  completely  -revolutionise,)  by  the 
introduction  of  gelatine,  which  may  be  spread 
either  IIJHIII  glass  or  paper,  as  a  medium  for 
holding  the  sensitive  salts.  Ttie  sensitiveness 
of  these  gelatine  plates  is  so  great  that  photo- 


graphs of  express  trains  in  motion,  leaping 
horses,  and  birds  on  the  wing  are  of  every  day 
occurrence.  The  application  of  photography 
to  astronomy  has  been  attended,  of  late  years, 
with  truly  remarkable  results,  for  we  have 
now  pictures  of  every  object  in  the  heavens, 
from  the  nebula  in  Orion  to  the  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  sun  himself.  Photographs  In 
colour,  upon  silver  chloiide,  have  been  exhib- 
ited, though  no  means  are  yet  known  of  fixing 
the  results.  But  upon  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  many  master-minds  are  even  now  at 
work.  [CALOTYPE,  CAMERA-OBSCURA,  CAKBON. 
PRINTING,  COLLODION  -  PROCESS,  UELIOTYPE, 
PLATINOTTPE,  POSITIVE,  KOJNTUEN'S  METHOD, 

SlLVER-PBINTlNO,itTANNOTYPE,WooDBURVTrPE.J 

pho'    to    gra-viire,  ».     [Fr.]    A  term 

applied  to  methods  of  producing,  by  photo- 
graphy, plates  for  printing  in  a  coppei-plato 
press.  The  processes  are  kept  secret;  but, 
in  one  of  them,  the  translation  of  photo- 
graphic half-tones  into  the  corresponding 
gram  required  for  printing,  Is  said  to  be 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  substance  which  crys- 
tallizes when  exposed  to  light,  the  size  of  the 
crystals  depending  upon  the  amount  of  light 
they  receive.  Such  a  substance,  exposed  under 
a  negative,  will  give  a  surface,  the  grain  of 
which  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  picture,  and  from  which  an 
electrotype  ran  be  made  for  printing  purposes. 

pho -ti- gra-viire'.  v.t.  &  t  (PHOTOGRA- 
VURE, «.]  To  produce  by  the  method  of  photo- 
gravure. 

"  These  will  he  photogravured  and  lamed  later  In  tbe 
year."— Literary  World,  July  81,  1885. 

pho  to  he  lid-graph, ».  I  Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  heliograph  (q.  v.).J  An  Instrument  made 
for  the  British  government  by  Dallmeyer, 
for  photographing  transits  of  Venus.  It 
consists  of  a  telescope,  mounted  for  photo- 
graphy on  an  equatorial  stand,  and  actuated 
by  suitable  clock-work.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  iu  length,  and  has  an  object-glass  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  focal  length. 

photolntagllo  (as  pho  to  In  tal  yd),  •. 
I  Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  intaglio.)  (See 
compound.) 

photointagllo  engraving,  s.  [PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING.] 

pho  to  lite,  i.  [Or.  A«m'f«  (photlzS)  =  to 
give  light,  and  AiSot  (lithos)  =  stone  ;  Oer. 
photolith.) 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  Pectolite  (q.v.),  by 
Breithaupt,  because  it  sometimes  emits  light 
when  broken  in  the  dark. 

pho  to-lith'-o  graph, «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  lUlioqraph  (q.v.).]  A  picture  produced 
by  photolithography. 

••  Joeeph  Dixon.  ISM,  was  the  first  to  me  oi 
matter  and  I'lchruinate  upou  sUjue  to  produce  a  p 
lithograph.'— Knight  !  Diet.  Mecltania. 

pho  to  lith  6  graph'  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  rhoto-, 
and  Eng.  lithographic  (q.v.).J  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  by  photolithography. 

"  All  successful  photolithographic  work  being  de. 
penitent  upuu  tlie  tniufer-prucess."— Knijht :  Diet, 
Mechanic*. 

pho  to  li  thog1  ra  phy,  i.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  lithography  (q.v.).]  A  mode  of  pro- 
ducing by  photographic  means  designs  ujxm 
stones,  from  which  impressions  may  l«  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  lithographic  press.  A 
sheet  of  suitable  pa[ier  is  coated  with  gelatine 
containing  bichromate  of  potash,  and  exposed 
under  a  negative.  The  surface  is  then  inked 
with  lithographic  transfer  ink.  The  paper  is 
next  floated,  face  upwards,  in  hot  water,  until 
the  unaltered  gelatine  swells ;  then  the  super- 
fluous ink  and  soluble  gelatine  are  removed  by 
gentle  sponging  with  hot  water.  The  resultant 
image  is  transferred  to  stone  and  printed  by 
lithography  (q.v.).  There  are  other  methods  ; 
in  some  the  stone  itself  is  coated  with  sensitive 
gelatine ;  or  an  exposed  sheet  of  paper  coated 
with  gum  arable  and  bichromate  of  putasli  may 
be  damped  and  transferred  to  the  stone  at  once. 
The  gum  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  light  adheres  to  the  stone.  The  ink  subse- 
quently applied  only  adheres  where  there  it 
no  gum.  Proofs  are  taken  by  lithography. 

pho-to-log'-Ic,  pho-to-lSg'-l'o-al.  a.  [Eng. 
photn/iyti/);  -if,  -i,-nl.\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
photology  or  the  doctrine  of  light. 

pho  tol  6  gist,  ».  [Eng.  photolon(y) ;  -ill.} 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  phutology. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  woric,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  uzuie.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


photology— phrase 


pho  tol'-6-gy,  ».  [Pref.  7>fcnfo-,  and  Gr.  Ao-yoc 
(/uy'»-)  ^=  a  word,  a  <l(s. -nurse.)  The  ductriiie 
or  science  of  light ;  optics. 

phd-to-mag'-net-lsm,  a.   [Pref.  photo-,  and 

E.I};.  m->y<ivtis<.i  (q.v.).J    The  relation  of  mag- 
netism to  light. 

pho  to  me  chan'-ic  al,  o.  fPref.  photo-, 
ami  ring.  SIMaWteNl.]  A  term  applied  to 
methods  of  printing  from  Mocks  or  plates 
ma.le  by  photography.  (PHOTOEI.ECTBOTYPE, 
PHOTOENGRAVING,  PHOTOGRAVURE,] 

phd-tom'-6-ter,  «.  (Pref.  phcto-,  and  Eng. 
Ktter.} 

1.  A  contrivance  for  computing  the  rein- 
tive  intensities  of  lights.     In  Bunsen's  photo- 
meter a  screen  of  white  paper,  having  a  spot 
of  grease  in  the  middle,  is  placed  between  the 
two  lights  to  be  compared,  which  are  then 
moved  backwards  or  forwards  until  the  trans- 
parent spot  is  invisible  from  either  side.    The 
intensities  of   the  two   lights  differ  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 
An.itner  method  of  photometry  depends  upon 
comparing  the  intensity  of  two  shadows  cast 
by  different  lights. 

2.  An  actinometer. 

ph6  to  met  ric,  pho  to  mot  ric  al,  a. 
[Bug.  photometry) ;  -ic,  -icoi.J  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  by  a  photometer. 

pho  to  me-trf'-Cian,«.  [Eng.  photometric; 
•ton.]  One  engaged  in  the  scientific  measure- 
ment of  light. 

pho-tom'-S-try, s.  (PHOTOMETER.]  Theactor 
process  of  measuring  the  relative  amount  or 
Intensity  of  light  emitted  by  different  sources. 

pho-to-mi'-cro'-grapli,  «.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  microgrt'ph  (q.v.).1  A  photograph 
of  an  object  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

pho  to-nri-crSg'-ra-phy,  ».  ("Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  micrography  (q.v.).l  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  of  objects  under  the 
microscope. 

ph5  t6  neph'-ft-gr&pt,  ..  An  apparatus 
for  taking  simultaneous  photographs  of  a  cloud 
from  two  dinerent  points  on  the  «-rth. 

pho  to-pho'-bi-a,  I.     Jrref  photo-,  and  Or. 
4>6/3oc  (ptujbos)  =  fear.] 
PathoL  :  Dread  or  intolerance  of  light. 

phd -to  phone,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or. 
4*uvr)  (phone)  =  sound,  a  voice.]  An  instru- 
ment for  communicating  sounds  by  the  agency 
of  a  beam  of  light.  It  .li-pcii.  Is  upon  the  fact 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  metal 
selenium  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity varies  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  which  may  be  falling  upon  it.  A 
parallel  Learn  of  powerful  light  is  reflected 
from  a  silvered  diaphragm,  and  received  in  a 
paraboloidal  mirror,  in  the  focus  of  which  is 
a  selenium  "cell,"  connected  with  a  battery 
and  Bell  telephone.  Any  sounds  which  cause 
the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  produce  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  reflected  light, 
which  in  its  turn  alters  the  resistance  of  the 
selenium  cell  to  the  current  from  the  battery, 
and  so  reproduces  in  the  telephone  the 
original  sounds. 

phd-to-phon'-le,  a.  [Eng.  photnphon(e) ;  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the  photophone. 

pho-tfiph'-o'-iiy,  «.  [Eng.  photephonfe) ;  -y.] 
The  ait,  practice,  or  operation  of  using  the 
photophoue. 

pho  tip  sy.pho  t5p'  si  a,  J.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Gr.  oifits  (opsis)  —  sight.] 

Puthol. :  An  affection  of  tlie  eye,  causing 
the  patient  to  see  lines,  flashes  of  light,  &c. 

pho  to-re-lief,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
rtl'.ef  (q.v.).]  A  photORraph  in  which  the 
lights  an  I  shades  are  represented  by  elevations 
or  depressions  of  its  surface. 

ph-i  to  san'-to-nln,  i.  (Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  santonin.} 

Ch>m.:  Ci|H14O3.  A  neutral  substance 
produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin.  It  is  trans- 
parent, -olouriess,  odourless,  and  crystallizes 
fa  square  plates,  insoluble  in  cold  water 
Blfchtlv  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  having  a 
biUer  taste. 


t  pho'  to  scope,  i.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr. 
o-icoircu  (ikuiiw)  =  to  see,  to  observe.)  An  in- 
strument or  apparatus  for  exhibiting  photo- 
graphs. 

pho  to  sculp  ture,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  sculpture  (q.v.).  J  A  process  for  producing 
statuettes  by  the  aid  of  photography,  invented 
by  M.  Villeme,  a  French  sculptor.  The 
model  stands,  in  a  studio  of  special  construc- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  twenty-four 
cameras.,  by  all  of  which  lie  is  photographed 
at  the  sa'ne  moment.  The  twenty-four  ne- 
gatives are  then  projected  in  succession  upon 
a  screen  by  means  of  an  optical  lantern, 
and  the  artist  goes  over  the  outline  »f  each 
with  the  tracer  of  a  pantograph,  a  cutting 
tool  acting  upon  a  lump  of  modelling  clay, 
mounted  upon  a  turntable,  being  substituted 
for  the  usual  pencil.  After  each  photograph 
is  gone  over,  the  clay  is  turned  through  fifteen 
degrees,  and  when  a  complete  revolution  has 
been  effected,  it  is  removed  and  finished  by 
hand. 

pho'-to-sphere,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
ipliere  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  A  luminous  envelope  believed 
to  completely  surround  the  sun  within  an 
outer  environment  of  a  dense  atmosphere.  It 
is  from  the  photosphere  that  light  and  heat 
are  radiated.  Used  more  rarely  of  the  fixed 
stars. 

pho'-to'-type,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  F.ng.  type,.} 
A  block  produced  by  any  phototypographic 
process. 

pho-to'-ty-pc'-graph'-io,  o.  [Eng.  photo- 
typoijrapli(y) ;  -tc.)  Pertaining  to  phototype- 
graphy. 

pho-t*-ty-p6g'-raph-y,  «.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  typography.) 

Photog. :  A  general  term  for  processes  in 
which  sun-pictures,  or  light-pictures,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  made  printing-surfaces 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  multiplying 
pictures.  [PHOTOBLECTROTYPE.] 

pho'-t4-ty-py,  «.  [Eng.  photntj/p(e) ;  -y.}  The 
art  or  process  of  producing  phototypes. 

1  pho-td-vIt'-r<S-type, ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  vitrotype  (q.v.).]  A  light-picture  printed 
on  glass. 

>p»i6-td-xy-l5g'-ra-phy  (xasz),  s.  [Pref. 

photo-,  and  Eng.  xylography  (q.v.).]  The  pro- 
cess of  producing  an  image  of  an  object 
on  wood,  by  photography,  for  the  use  of  the 
wood  engraver. 

pli6-to'-ziiie'-6"-grapli,  ..  A  plate  or 
picture  produced  by  photozincography. 

pho-to-Zin-ci-graph'-Io,  «•  [Eng.  photo- 
zincograph(<i) ;  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained by  photozincography. 

ph5-to-ziri-c5g'-ra-phy,  *,  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  zinography  (q.v.).]  A  process  of 
photolithography  in  which  a  zinc  plate  is  sub- 
stituted t>r  a  lithographic  stone, 

t  phrao'-ti-mys, ».  [Gr.  4>paxrfc  (  phraktm) = 
fenced,  protected,   verb.  adj.   from    </}pa«7a-« 
(phrasso)  =  to  fence  in,  and  juvt  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.) 
Zool. :  Peters'  name  for  Lophiomys  (q.v.). 


phrag'-ma,  ».    [Gr.  fo 
fence  ;  4>pdo-<ru  (phrasso) 


n  (jihragma)  =  a 
to  enclose.) 
Botany  : 

1.  A  spnrions  dissepiment  not  formed  by 
the  edges  of  carpels  in  fruits. 

2.  Any  partition. 


phrag'-ma-cone,  ».    [PHRAOMOCOSE.] 


phrag-ma-to'-bX-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^payua  (phrag. 
ma),  genit".  (frpa-y^aTos  (phragmatos)  =  a  fence, 
and  fliou  (bioS)  =  to  live.  (AgaMi.)] 

Eutom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Che- 
lonidse.  Phragmatobia  Juliginusa,  is  the  Ruby 
Tiger  Moth  (q.v.). 

phrag-mi'-tes,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Or.  0pa 
(phrngmitts),  as  adj.  =  of  or  for  a  fence,  grow- 
ing in  hedges ;  as  subst.  =  Phragmites  com- 
munis.    (See  def.)] 

1.  Rot. :  Reed  ;  a  jrenus  of  grasses,  trine 
Aruudinete.  Spikelets  panicled,  four  to 
six  flowered,  those  above  perfect,  the  lower 
one  with  stamens  only;  all  enveloped  in  silky 


hairs  ;  palea  short,  two  nerved.  Known 
species  five.  One,  Phrugmites  ammunit,  the 
Common  Reed,  is  British.  It  Is  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  and  occurs  on  the  margins  ot 
lakes,  in  rivers,  &c.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  hard  seeds  of  P.  arvndinaua 
and  P.  Calamagrostis  were  once  believed  to 
be  strengthening  and  diuretic.  Their  roots 
hold  together  the  soil  of  river  banks.  In 
Cashmere  the  first  species  is  given  to  cattle, 
and  sandals  are  made  from  its  stems. 
2.  Pahzobot,  :  Occurs  in  the  Miocene. 

phrag'-mSf'-er-os,  ».  [Gr.  <(>(><ryu<«  (phrag- 
mas)  =  a  shutting,  a  blocking,  a  hedge,  and 
K<pa?  (ktras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palimnt.  :  A  genus  of  Orthoceratldte,  with  a 
curved  and  laterally  compressed  shell  ;  siph- 
uncle  very  large.  Known  species  fifteen,  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

phrag  mo  cone,  phrag  ma  cone,  «. 
[Ur.  <f>pavncs  (p/mirmos)  =  a  hedge  an  en- 
closure, and  icii-os  (Mxos)  =  a  cone.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  chambered  cone  of  the 
shell  of  a  belemnite. 

phrag-m6  trI-eha'-98-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phrai)motrich(um)  ;  Lat.  luusc.  pi.  adj.  buff. 
•acti.] 

Bat.  :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetons  Fungi. 
Conceptacles  horny,  rarely  membranous,  con- 
sisting of  little  globular,  or  cup-shaped  bodies 
lined  with  filaments,  terminating  in  simple 
or  septate  spores.  Found  on  bark  of  trees,  on 
dry  twigs,  or  leaves.  Eight  genera  are  British. 

phrag-mSt'-ricli-tim,  «.  [Gr.  Apoymx 
(phragwis)  =  a  hedge,  and  ipi(  (thrix),  genit 
Tpixo?  (trichoi)  =  hair.) 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phragmo- 
trichacei  (q.v.).  The  species  grow  on  the 
spruce-fir,  the  poplar,  the  maple,  &c. 

phraise,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  the 
same  as  phrase,  v.]  To  use  coaxinpr,  wheedling, 
or  cajoling  language  ;  to  coax.  (Scotch.) 

••  It  WM  >  bletherln'  phraitiri  clileld."-5co«:  K<* 
Rot,  ch.  xxlil. 

phras-al,  a.  [Eng.  phrase)  ;  oZ.J  Pertaining 
to  or  of"  the  nature  of  a  phrase  ;  consisting  of 
a  phrase. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  translate  a  flexions!  Greek  ad- 
verb by  a  phrtual  English  one,"—  Sarlt  :  Englith  l'\it- 
alvn.  I  414. 


phrase,  ».   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  phrasls  ;  Gr. 
{phnau)  =  a   speaking,    speech,    a  phrase  ; 
4>pd£u  (phrazo)  =  to  speak.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  biief  expression  or  part  of  a  sentence  ; 
two  or  more  words  forming  an  expression  by 
themselves,  or  being  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

"  The  two  phrat»t  really  meant  the  same  Chute."— 
Jtacaulay  :  Bit'.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  An  idiom  ;  a  peculiar  or  characteristic 
expression. 

"  Would  you.  forgetful  of  your  native  tongue. 
In  furelgu  worua  and  broken  phrtitei  B|ieak  t 

f'rancit  :  Horace  :  Satirtl.  t  19. 

*  3.  Manner  of  language  ;  style  of  language 
or  expression. 

"  Thou  §peake«t 
ID  better  phrOK  and  manner  than  thoil  tliitit. 

Kh't^ftp.  :  l.«nr.  IT.  C 

II,  Music:  A  short  part  of  a  composition 
occupying  a  distinct  rhythmical  period  of 
from  two  to  four  bars,  but  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  five,  and  even  more.  Two  phrases 
generally  make  up  a  sentence  closed  by  a  per- 
fect cadence. 

phrase-book,  5.  A  book  in  which  the 
phrases  or  idioms  of  a  language  are  collected 
and  explained. 

"  Tn  Vrite  from  a  model,  not  from  dlctlouartM  «r 
yhraie-boota."—Blackie:  Setf-Culture,  p.  W. 

phrase,  v.t.  &  i.    [PHRASE,  «.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  style,  to  call  ;  to  express  in 
words  or  a  phrase. 

41  As  Homer  has  phra<d  It,  he  look'd  like  a  God." 
Buratn  :  Spittle  to  O.  Loyd,  Ktq. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  lang.  :  To  make  use  of  peculiar 
phrases  or  expressions. 

"  So  Ruint  Cyprian  phrtueth,  to  express  effeminate. 
woniHiiiali,  wanton,  dishonest,  mliuioalt  geaturee."  — 
Prgnne:  S  ffi.Irio.Jf.ufT.  11.  3. 

2.  Music  :  To  render  music  properly  with 
reference  to  its  melodic  form  ;  to  bring  into 
due  prominence  the  grouping  of  tone*  into 
figures,  phrases,  sentences,  &c. 

"  The  sain.-  coarseness,  slovenliness  In  p 
Athenaum.  Feb.  18,  1682. 


boil,  hoy ;  poTit,  J<J*rl ;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench ;  go,  pern ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as  :  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  - tion,  -sum  —  «»"'"-    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  -  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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phraseless—  phrynorhombus 


*  phrase' -less,  a.     [Eng.   phrase,   s. ;   -less.] 
Indescribable  ;  beyond  description. 

M  O  then  advance  of  your*  that  pbratrlm»  hand." 
.-  Zxwer-'*  Complataf.  m 


*  phrase   man,  *.    [Eng.  phrase,  and  man.] 
A  user  of  phrases  ;  a  phraseologist ;  one  who 
habitually  uses  mere  unmeaning  phrases,  sen- 
tences, or  the  like.    (Coleridge :  Fears  in  Soli- 
tude.) 

phras'-e-o-gram,  &  [Eng.  phrase;  o  con- 
nective, and  surf,  -gram.] 

Phonog. :  A  combination  of  shorthand  char- 
acters to  represent  a  phrase  or  sentence. 

a,  [Eng.  phraseolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  phraseology ;  consisting  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  words. 

"This  verbal  or  phraseological  answer  may  not  Mem 
sufficient."—  Pearton  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  8. 

*  phra^-6-61  -o-gist,  s.   [Eng.  phraseology) ; 
-ist.] 

1.  A  coiner  of  phrases ;  one  who  uses  pecu- 
liar phrases  or  forms  of  words. 

"  Tlie  autbor  U  but  a  mere  pitrtutotogitt," — Guar- 
dian. No.  -.'J. 

2.  A  collector  of  phrases. 

phraj-e-oT-o  g&  s.    [Eng.  phrase;  -ology.} 

1.  Manner  of  expression  ;  diction ;   words 
or  phrases  used  in  a  sentence. 

"  Their  phrtufotoffjr  was  grotesque,  a*  la  always  the 
f>hru.<eo!o<}g  of  those  who  tl.tnk  in  one  language  and 
express  their  thought*  in  another,"— Macaulay  ;  But. 
£119,,  ch.  ir. 

2.  A  collection  of  the  phrases  or  idioms  in 
a  language  ;  a  phrase-book. 

phra'-trjr,  5.    [Gr,  Qparpia.  (phratria).'] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  sub-division  of  the  phyle  or 
tribe  among  the  Athenians. 

*phre-ne-si    ac,   '  phre   ncs'-i  &c,  a. 

[Lat.  phrenesis  —  frenzy.]  The  same  as  PHRE- 
NETIC (q.v.).  (Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy.) 

phr 6  net  -ic/  phre-net'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

phreneticus,  from  Gr.  4>pewrriK<K  (phrenetikoa) ; 

Fr.  phrenetique;  bp.,  Ital.,  &  Port*/rotetico.J 

A*  As  adj. :  Suflering  from  frenzy ;  having 

the  brain  disordered  ;  frenzied,  frantic. 

"Guilty  of  a  coluatal  and  almost  phremtlc  Intoxica- 
tion of  vanity  and  arrogance." — farrar:  Lift  af  Chritt . 
It  78. 

B.  Assubst.  :  One  whose  brain  is  disordered  ; 
ft  frantic  or  frenzied  person. 

"Sicke  persona,  men  excommunicate, 
and  mad  men."— fox  :  Mart*rt,  u.  1.0SO, 

*  phre  net-Ic  al,  a.    [Eng.  phrenetic;  -a?.] 
The  same  as  PHRENETIC  (q.v.). 

*  phre-nef -ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  phrenetical  ; 

-ly.]  In  a  phrenetic  or  frenzied  manner  ; 
frantically. 

phren  ic,  a.  [Fr.  phrenique,  from  Gr.  $pijv 
(phren)  =.  the  midriff  or  diaphragm.) 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm :  as,  the  phrenic  arteries. 

*  phren  ic,  s.  [PHRENICS.]  A  mental  disease ; 
a  medicine  or  remedy  for  such  a  disease. 

*phren'-ics,  s.  [Gr.  d*P^r  (phren)  =  the 
mind.]  That  branch  of  science  which  relates 
to  the  mind  ;  metaphysics. 

t  phren'-is,  «.    [PHRENITIS.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  investing  membranes.  (Quain.) 

phre  ni-tfe,  8.  [Gr.,  from  fojjv  (phren)  = 
the  mind.] 

*  1.  The  delirium  which  so  frequently  arises 
In  the  course  of,  or  towards  the  termination  of, 
some  diseases. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
'orain,  or  of  the  brain  itself. 

phre -nol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  phrenology)  ;  *r.  ] 
A  phrenologist  (q.v.)i 

phren-*-l*sr  Ic-al,  '  phren-6  iSg'-Ic,  a. 

[Lng.  phrenolog(y) ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phrenology. 

phren-i-ldg'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  phreno- 
logical; -ly.]  In  a  phrenological  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  phre- 
nology. 

phre-noT-o-gist,  *.  [Eng.  phrenohg(y); 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  phrenology. 


pbre-ndl'-i-gy,  «.  [Gr.  M*>  (phren)  =  the 
b<xlily  seat  of  the  mental  faculties;  suff.  -otogy; 
Fr.  phrenoloffie;  8p.  A  Ital.  frenologia.] 

Science* :  The  science  or  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  a  relation  exists  let  ween  the 
several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being 
the  organs  through  which  the  former  act. 
That  the  brain,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  part 
of  the  human  body  through  which  the  mind 
operates,  had  been  from  ancient  times  the 
general  belief;  but  the  localization  of  the 
several  faculties  was  first  attempted  by  Dr. 
Franz  Joseph  Gall,  who  was  born  at  Tiefen- 
brunn  in  Suabia,  March  9,  1757;  first  pro- 
mulgated his  views  in  a  course  of  lectures  in 
his  house  at  Vienna  in  1796  ;  gained,  in  1804,  a 
valuable  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  jour- 
neyed with  him  in  1807  to  Paris,  where  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Institute  re- 
ported very  unfavourably  of  his  system ;  and 
died  Aug.  22,  1828.  When  Spurzheim  visited 
Edinburgh,  he  met  Mr.  George  Combe  who 
adopted  his  views,  and  in  1S19  published 
Essay*  on  Phrenology,  ultimately  developed 
into  his  System  of  Phrenology  which  became 
very  popular.  Gall  enumerated  nearly  thirty, 
Spurzheim  thirty-five,  mental  faculties  which 
he  considered  as  primitive.  These  Spurzheim 
divides  into  moral,  or  affective,  and  intel- 
lectual. The  affective  faculties  are  subdivided 
into  propensities  producing  desires  or  incli- 
nation, and  sentiments,  which  along  with 
this  excite  some  higher  emotion.  The  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  similarly  divided  into 
perceptive  and  reflective.  They  were  then 
localized  on  the  brain,  or  rather  on  the  skull, 
fur  phrenology  during  life  can  observe  only 
the  skull  of  an  individual,  and  even  that  with 
flesh,  skin,  and  hair  intervening ;  and  there  is 
not  always  a  correspondence  between  the  form 
of  the  skull  and  that  of  the  brain.  The  phreno- 
logical charts  will  show  the  localities  of  the 
various  organs. 
•I.  Affective  propensities— 

1.  Amatirenew ;  3.  Phttopraf*nitlv«naM ;  8.  In- 
babltlvenea;  4.  AdheatTenan ;  *.  OombaUvcmas ; 
6.  De«tructi  veuew ;  7. 
BeeretUeueu;  8.  Ac. 
outaltlveneu;  9.  Con- 
struct! veoea*. 

IL  Sentiments — 

10.  Self-Mtevnt;  IL 
Love  of  approbation ; 
13.  Cautiowmeas;  18. 
Benevolence ;  14.  Ve- 
neration (aituated  on 
the  crown,  between 
13  and  15) ;  15.  Firm. 
IIMB ;  la.  Cuiiscie*- 
tiouanew;  17,  Hope; 

18.  Marvellousiieas; 

19.  Ideality;20.Mirth- 
fulneu(Wit);  21.  Im- 
itation ;    22.     Indivi- 
duality;  18.  Contlgu- 
r.iliuii:   34.    Size;  25. 

Weight  and  RtwisUnce;  M.  Colour;  ST.  Locality;  18. 
Calculation j  2».  Order,  SO.  Eventuality;  Si.  Time  ;  32. 
Uelody  ;  33.  Language  i  34.  Comparicon;  as.  Caua&lity. 


PHRENOLOGICAL   CHARTS. 

In  constructing  these  terms  Spurzheim  says  : 

"  I  have  employed  the  term  -<M  at  indicating  the 
quality  of  producing,  and  -neti  aa  indicating  the 
abstract  state :  I  have  there  (ore  joined  -i*r»ftt  to 
different  ruota  or  fundamental  word*."— Phuttoano mi- 
cat  Syttm  (1815).  p.  ix. 

Spurzheim  seems  to  have  considered  the 
most  unassailable  point  in  phrenology  to  be 
the  connection  between  amativeuess  and  the 
cerebellum.  He  says: 

"Indeed,  it  is  Impossible  to  unite  a  greater  number 
of  proofs  to  demonstrate  any  natural  truth,  than  may 
be  presented  to  determine  the  function  of  thia  organ. ' 
—/bid,  pp.  777,  278. 

Dr.  Wm.  Carpenter  brings  many  facts  from 
comparative  anatomy  to  show  that  this  can- 
not lie  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cerebellum, 
thougli  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
view  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  central 
lobe,  the  two  others  being  connected  with 
the  locomotive  function.  (Carpenter:  Human 
Physfal  (1853),  p,  758-763.)  For  some  time 
previous  to,  and  specially  since  his  attack, 


Phrenology  has  receded,  while  less  doubtft* 
sciences  have  rapidly  advanced. 

phren- 6-mag -net-ism,  s.  [Gr.  d*prjr 
(phrfri),  geiiit.  ^pevdV  (pfcreno*)  =  the  mind, 
and  Bug.  magnetism.]  The  power  of  exciting 
the  organs  of  the  brain  through  mesmeri*  ia 
fluen  ce* 

11  phren'-$y,  *.  or  v.    [FRENZT,  *.  or  «.) 

*  phren'-tlc,  «.  &  a.    [PHRENETIC.) 
A.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  frenzied. 
JJ.  As  adj. :  Phrenetic. 


[Gr.  <^poiTicrnfptov  (phrontistSrion),  from 
4>poim£[o  (phrontizo)  —  to  tliink,  from  $fnjv 
(phren)  =:  the  mind.  ]  A  school  or  seminary  of 
learning.  (Corah's  Doom,  p.  136.) 

^T  Wieland  considers  the  Greek  word  was 
coined  by  Aristophanes  (Nub.  94, 128),  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  Socratic  school.  T.  Mitchell 
makes  it  =  thin  king- shop,  and  the  trans,  of 
Sttvern's  essay  on  the  Clouds,  subtlety-shop. 


•.  [Gr.  $pvyap toy  (phrugt** 
nion),  dimfn.  from  4>pv'-yarof  (phniganon)  =  a 
dry  stick,  referring  to  the  case  in  which  the 
larva  is  enveloped.) 

1.  Bntnm. :  Caddis-worm ;  the  typical  genna 
of  the  Phryganeidfie.     Phryganea  grandis  is 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than 
two  inches  iu  the  expansion  of  its  wings. 

2.  Palasont. :  Found  in  Britain  in  the  Pnr- 
beck  strata  and   the  Wealden.     [!NDUSIAL- 
LIMESTONE], 

phry-gan-e'-I-daB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phry- 
gane(a);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suit',  -idm.] 

1.  Kntom. :  Caddis-worms ;  a  family  of  Trich- 
opterous  Insects,  division  Imequipalpia.  Max- 
illary palpi  of  the  male  four-jointed,  not  very 
pubescent ;  those  of  the  female  five-jointed. 
They  are  the  largest  of  the  order.    The  larvae 
make  for  their  habitation  cylindrical  ca»es  of 
leaves,  &c.,  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  spiral 
form.    They  are  found  in  tranquil  ponds,  &c,, 
and  are  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

2.  Palaont. :  Fossil  species  of  two  genem 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

phry   gan   op   to'-sis,   *.     [Gr. 

(phruganon)  =a  dry  stick,  and  VTW<T 
=  a  falling.]    [Proeis.) 

Veg.  Pathol. :  A  morbid  disarticulation  of 
Tine-shoots  after  a  cold  and  cloudy  summer. 

Phryg  I  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  jwrtaining  to  Phrygia,  ft 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
(Shakesp.  :  Troil**  £  Cre&sida,  Iv.  6.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Phrygia. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  MONTANIST  (q.v.X 

Phrygian-cap, «.  The  red  cap  of  Liberty 
worn  by  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Re- 
public. It  was  similar  in  shape  to  those  worn 
by  the  ancient  Phrygians. 

Phrygian-mode,  a. 

Anc.  Music :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes 
or  scales.  It  commenced  on  E,  and  differed 
from  the  modern  E  minor,  in  having  for  its 
second  degree  F  flat  instead  of  F  sharp, 

Phrygian -atone,    s.      An   aluminous 

kind  of  stone,  said  by  Dioscoridea  to  be  used 
by  dyers. 

phry'  ni  dm.  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  phryn(trs); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Spiders,  order  Arthogas- 
tra.  The  claws  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
scorpions,  but  the  ocelli  are  eight,  and  the 
abdomen  does  not  terminate  in  a  poison-bag. 
They  are  aliout  an  inch  long,  and  inhabit  the 
tropics.  Genera  Thelyphonus  and  Phryuus. 

pnry'-nl-nm,  s.  [Lat.  phnmlon;  Gr.  <j>p& 
viov  (phrunion)  =  a  plant,  Astragalus  creticus, 
Not  the  modern  genus.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marantncete.  Perennial! 
from  tropical  Asia  and  America.  Phrynium 
dichotomum  yields  a  tough  fibre. 

phry  no  rhom'-bus,  s.  [Gr.  fyvvq  (phrune) 
=  a  toad,  and  Mod,  Lat.  rhombus  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidse,  differing 
from  Rhombus  in  having  no  vornerine  teeth. 
Phrynorhombus  unimaculatus  Is  the  Topknot 
(q.v.). 


ttt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    «,  re  =  e  ;  ey  -  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


pnrynosoma— phycohsematin 
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phry  no-so-ma,  a.  [Gr.  ^pOt/os  (phrvnvs), 
o>pvin\  (phmni)  =  a  kind  of  toad,  and  awjxa 
(so ma)  —  the  body.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidee.  Phrynosomtt 
eorniitnm  is  tlie  Honied  Lizard  of  Texas.  P, 
orbiculare  is  the  Tapuyaxin  of  Mexico. 

phry'-niis,  «.  [Gr.  fovvo*  (phmnos)  =  a  kind 
of  toad,] 

Zool :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  Phrynidae 
(q.v.).  The  hinder  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
is  rounded,  and  the  second  jtair  of  palpi  are 
In  some  casea  three  times  the  length  of  tlie 
body. 

1[  In  the  following  words  from  the  Greek, 
ph  is  silent. 

phtha  lam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phthal(ic)  and  omic.] 
Uerivrd  from  or  containing  phthalic  acid,  and 
ainmoiiia. 


phthalamic  acid,  *. 


:  C8H7N03  =  ( 


• 

^4* 

Ha 


A  crys- 


talline  body  prodacM  by  tlie  action  of  ammo- 
nia on  phtlialic  anhydride.  It  forms  a  mass 
of  silky  flexible  needles  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  130*,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

phthal    a  -mine,  *.     [Eng.   pltihal(ic)  and 
ami  ne.] 

Ckem.  :  CgHpNOa.  An  oily  body  heavier 
than  water,  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrous 
acetate  on  nitronaphthalene,  treating  the  crude 
product  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tating by  ammonia. 

phthal  -de-hyde,  *.      [Eng.  phth(alic)  and 
aldehyde.] 

Ckem.  :    C8H602  =  C6H4  j  ffi  J-  O.      Ob- 

tained by  digesting  an  ethereal  solution  of 
j>hthalic  chloride  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic 
plates  which  melt  at  66°,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  is  readily 
oxidized  to  phthalic  acid,  by  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  potass  ic  permanganate. 

phthal  -ic.o,    [Eng.  (na)phthal(ene)  ;  -ic.}   De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  naphthalene. 

phthalic  acid,  s, 

Chem.  ;  C8H6O4  =  C6H4(CO-OH)2.  Alizaric 
•cid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  alizarin,  purpurin, 
Ac..,  crystallizing  in  shining,  colourless  tables 
or  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  Tery  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  melts  at  132",  and 
at  higher  temperature  decomposes  into  water 
and  phthalic  anhydride.  The  phthalates  are 
all  crystalline,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkali  salts,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The 
baric  salt,  C^H^CO-OV..!^,  crystallizes  in 
plates.  Dimethylic  and  diethylic  phtlmlates, 
both  colourless  oily  liquids,  are  obtained  by 
the  saturation  of  solutions  of  the  acid  in  tlie 
respective  alcohols. 

phthalic  anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CeH403r=C6H4:^;o.     Phthalide. 

Pyroalizaric  acid.  Obtained  by  distilling 
phthalic  acid,  or  by  treating  phthalic  acid, 
with  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  chloride. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  shining  needles, 
melts  at  1  20°,  boil  s  at  277°,  and  di  s- 
solves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  boiling 
water  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  phthalic  acid. 

phthalic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  ethyl-,  amyl-,  and  phenyl  -ethers, 
C8H4(C2H5>2O4,  «c.,  are  heavy  oily  liquids 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  the  corresponding 
alcohols  on  phthalyl-chloiide.  (H.  Miiller). 

phthal'  -ide,    s.       [Eng.    phthal(ic);    -We.] 

[PHTHALIC-ANHYDRIDE.] 

f  h  thai  -i  dine,  *.      [Eng.   (naphthalene); 
•id(e),  and  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CftH9N  =  Cfeg7  j-  N.     A  crystalline 

body  produced  by  heating,  in  a  water-bath, 
a  mixture  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
phthalene  and  ammonium  sulphide,  evapo- 
rating almost  to  dry  ness,  extracting  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  saturating  with  pot- 
ash. It  forms  beautiful  needles  of  the  colour 
of  realgar,  melts  at  22°,  boils  at  260%  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
warm  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 


phthal  -I  mide,  «.  [Eng.  pMhal(amic)  and 
imidf.] 

Chem. :  C8H5NO2  =(csU*0d"  j.  N.  A  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  tasteless  body,  obtained  by 
heating  phthalateorphthalamateof  ammonia. 
It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  piisms,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  or  by  weak 
acids,  but  on  boiliug  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash  it  evolves  ammonia  and  forms 
potassium  phthalate. 

phthal  6  siil  phiir'- 10, n.  [Eng.  phthal(K); 
o  connect.,  ana  mlphuric.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  phthalic  and  sulphuric  acids. 

phthalosi'.lphuric  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  CgUgSO?.  Formed  by  heating 
phthalic  acid  to  100-105%  for  some  time, 
with  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  and 
leaving  the  product  exposed  to  moist  air.  Its 
salts  are  uncrystallizaUe,  and  their  aqueous 
solutions  decomposed  by  boiling. 

phthal'  yl.  i.    [Eng.  phthaHic) ; -yL] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  phthalic 
acid. 

phthalyl  chloride, «. 

Chem. :  (CsH^O^'Clj.  A  heavy,  oily  liquid 
of  peculiar  odour,  produced  by  heating 
phthalic  acid  with  phosphorous  pentachloride. 
It  distils  at  265°  without  decomposition,  and 
does  not  solidify  on  cooling.  It  is  very 
unstable,  and  if  kept  in  imperfectly  closed 
vessels,  decomposes,  depositing  large  crystals 
of  phthalic  anhydride. 

phthan'-ite,  «.  [Gr.  iflira  (phtliano)  =  I 
foresee,  and  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).} 

Petrol.  :  A  very  compact  micaceous  or 
taleose  quartz-grit,  occurring  in  numerous 
thin  beds  in  tlie  Cambrian  and  Silurian  for- 
mations. 

phthan'-yte,  i.  [Gr.  ^Wru  (pUJtanS)  =  to 
come  before  another  ;  suff.  -yte  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Jasper  (q.v.),  having  a 
schistose  structure,  sometimes  passing  into 
an  ordinary  siliceous  schist. 

phthl-n'  a-8ls,  s.  [Gr.  <f>S<ipi'oT«  (phthtiria- 
si'.s),  from  </.t*tt'p  (phtht'ir)  =  a  louse.] 

Pathol, :  A  disease  produced  by  the  attacks 
of  a  louse,  Pediculus  vestimenti.  It  consists  of 
a  pruriginous  rash  on  the  shoulden,  the  base 
of  the  neck,  the  back,  the  legs,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  socket  of  the  arm,  and  ultimately  of 
the  whole  body.  Persons  are  said  to  have  died 
of  this  disease.  Possibly  it  was  the  malady  of 
which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died.  (Acts  xii.  23). 
The  pediculi  live  in  the  clothes  and  not  on 
the  skin.  Warm  baths  are  prescribed,  and 
the  clothes  must  be  disinfected  by  heat. 

phthir '-i-iis,  ».  [Gr.  <£»«>  (phthMr)  =  a  lonse.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Pedieulidas.  PMhirius 
inguinalis  or  pubis  is  the  same  as  Pediculus 
pubii.  tPEDicui-us.J 

phthis' -Ic,  *  phthis'-ick  (th  as  t).  *  tls- 
slck,  *tia-io,  *tys-yke,  "ttz-zlo,  ». 

[Lat.  phthisictis ;  Gr.  <&0itrtKo?  (phthieikos)  = 
consumptive;  Ital.  tisica;  Sp.  tisica,  tisis  = 
consumption  ;  Lat.  phthisis  =  phthisis  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  phthisique  =  consumption.] 

1.  The  same  as  PHTHISIS. 

2.  A  person  suffering  from  phthisis. 

*  phthis  ic  al  (th  as  t),  *  ptiz  ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  phthisic;  -aL] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phthisis ;    of  the 
nature  of  phthisis  :  as,  phthisical  dyspepsia. 

2.  Affected  by  phthisis  ;  wasting,  like  con- 
sumption :  as,  phthisical  patients. 

*  phthis'~Xck-$r  (th  as  t),  *  ptis  ic  ky,  a. 

[Entf.  phthisic;  -y.]  The  same  as  PHTHISICAL 
(q-v.). 

"  PMhiticky  old  gentlewomen.** 

t'ofman ;  T\e  Spleen,  1. 

phthia  -  3t  -  61  -  6  -  gy  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng. 
phthises);  suff.  -ology.]  A  treatise  on  phUiisis. 

phthi-sip-ncu  mo'   m  a,  phthi-aip- 
neu   mon  y  (th  as  t),  s.    [Bag.  phthisi(s)t 
and  pneumonia.] 
Med. :  Pulmonary  consumption. 

phthi'  sis  (th  as  t),  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  05tVis 
(pftthisiy)  =  consumption,  decay,  from  ^dtw 
(phthio)  —  to  waste,  to  decay ;  Fr.  phthisiet] 


Pnthal. :  Originally  a  generic  word  signify- 
ing wasting,  decay.  Under  it  were  several 
species,  one  being  Phthisis  pulmonalis— pul' 
mouary  consumption — to  which  the  word  is 
now  limited.  [CONSUMPTION.] 

«  phtho'-c,  s.    (Gr.)    Phthisis. 

phthon-g6m'-«-ter,  *.  [Gr.<Jtfoyyos;(^/JbTif- 
gos)=the  voice,  a  sound,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  vocal  sounds. 

phun-da-ite,  s.  [Mossian  pfatnda  =  a  girdle; 
from  a  girdle  which  they  wore.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  same  as  Booo- 
MILIAN  (q.v.)^  (Schlegel.) 


phy'-^io,  a. 

com  pound.) 


[Eng.  phyc(Ue);  -ie.}     (See  the 


phycic  -acid,  s. 

Chfm.  :  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from 
Protococeus  vulgarig  by  alcohol.  It  forma 
stellate  groups  of  colourless  needle-shaped 
crystals  which  are  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  melt  at  136°;  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetone.  Ammonia  has  no  action 
on  pliycic-acid,  but  potash  and  soda  dissolve 
it,  forming  salts  which  crystallize  in  needles, 
and  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Host 
of  the  other  salts  are  insoluble. 

phy--9l-dw,  «.  pi.     [Lat.  phycQ*)  (q.v.),  and 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyrali- 
dina.  Antennae  of  the  male  simple,  but  some- 
times with  a  tuft  ef  scales  in  a  curve  at  the 
base.  Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  often  spin- 
ning silken  galleries.  It  contains  the  Knot- 
horns. 

phy'-cfs,  «.    [Gr.  $««'«  (phukit)  =  the  female 
of  a  fish  living  in  seaweed.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  AgenusofGadidee,  with  six  species 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and    the   Mediterranean.     Five    species   are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  known  under  the  names 
of  Codlings,  White  Hakes,  or  Squirrel  Hake*. 
P.  regint  is  said  to  exhibit  electrical  powers 
when  touched.     The   chin  is  marked  by  e 
barbel. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Fhycidte  (q.v.).    Antennte  ciliated. 


,  ».    [Gr.  </>0*os  (phukos)  =  seaweed, 
and  Eng.   suff.  -ite  (Chem.).']     [EBTTHRITB, 

ERYTHROMANNITE.] 

T  The  term  phycite  has  lately  been  ex- 
tended by  Can  us  to  the  series  of  tetratomic 
alcohols  (Cnn2n  +  2>iT  j.  Q4,  homologous  with 

natural  phycite.  He  has  obtained  by  an 
artificial  process  a  S-carbon  alcohol,  having 

the  composition  "g*  jOfc  and  prepared 
several  of  Its  derivations  ;  but  whether  this 
alcohol  is  really  homologous  in  constitution 
with  native  phycite  cannot  be  determined  till 
the  4-carbon  compound,  C^HioO*  has  also 
been  obtained  by  a  corresponding  process, 
and  its  properties  and  reactions  compared  with 
natural  phycite.  (Watts.) 

phy-ci-,  pref.  [Gr.  00*0?  (phukos)  =  sea- 
weed.] Pertaining  to  seaweed;  contained  in 
or  derived  from  seaweed. 

phy-c6'-9$r-ail,  s.  [Pref.  phyco-,  and  Gr. 
KvavQt  (kuanos)  =  dark  blue.) 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  by  Rutzing  to  a 
blue  colouring  matter,  existing  in  several 
red  sea-weeds.  To  a  red  colouring  matter 
apparently  of  the  same  composition,  found 
with  Phycocyan  he  gives  the  name  of  Pliy- 
coerythrin  (q.v.). 


ln,  s.      [Pref.  phyco-t  and 
Eng.  erythrin.}    [PHYCOCYAN.] 

phy-c5g'-ra-phy;  *•  IPref.  phyco-,  and  Gr. 
ypa<H  (grnphe)  —  a  drawing,  a  delineation.) 
A  delineation  or  description  of  sea-  weeds. 

phy-cd-hte'  -ma-tin,  5.    [Pref.  phyco-,  and 

Eng.  hcematin.] 

Chem.  :  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  Rytiphlcea  tiiictoria  by  maceration  in  cold 
water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  It 
separates  in  flocks,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils.  By  exposure  to  sunlight  the  coloui 
is  entirely  destroyed. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ifi*. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shaxk.    -tton,    sioa  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -gion  —  chun,    -cioua,  -tloua,    aioua  -  ohiia.    -ble,  -die,  &a  —  t^l,  d«L 
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phycology— phylloclade 


phy-coT-&-£y,  ».    [Or.  <f>0«<«  (plmkoa)  =  sea- 
weed ;  sulf.  -uloyy.] 

Bat.  :  That  department  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  alga  or  seaweeds. 


phy  ed'-ma,  &     [Or.  ^viccufia  (phukSma)  =  a 
cosmetic.) 

Hut.  :  The  whole  mass  of  an  algal,  including 
its  thallus  and  its  reproductive  organs. 

phy'-ci-ma-ter,  s.     [Or.  «D«o5  (phukoi)  = 
seaweed,  and  Lat.  mater  =  mother.] 

Hot.  :  The  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of 
Byssacete  first  vegetate.    (Fries.) 

phy-od-stBm'-i-nes,  ».  pi.    [Pref.  phyco-, 
and   Gr.  anjuowc  (atemonea),   pL  of  ITTIIHWV 
(rfiman)  =  a  warp,  a  tliread.] 
&X.  :  Turpin's  name  for  Ferigynium  (q.v.). 

phyk-Sn'-ohy-ma.  ».    [Gr.  $G«ot  (jAwA-os)  = 
a  sea-weed,  and  tyxv/ia  (enycAwnut)=  an  in- 
fusion.] 
.Bot.  :  The  elementary  tissue  of  an  algal. 

*  phy-l&O-ter,  a.     [Fr.  jAyfc  c(e«.]    A  phy- 
lactery (q.v.). 

'  tered,  a.    [Eng.  phylaeter;  -ed.] 


, 

Wearing  a  phylactery  ;  dressed  like  the  Phari- 
sees. (Green:  The  Spleen.) 

•phy-lac-teV-fc,  •phjMao-teV-rc-aJ.o. 

[Eng.  phylucter(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  phylacteries.  (Addixm:  Christian 
Sacrifice,  p.  128.) 

phy  lac  ter  y,  phi  later  io,  "Hl- 
at  er-ie,  «.  [O.  Fr.  fttatm,  Jllutiere  (Fr. 
phyliii'terc),  from  Lat.  ]ihylttcttriitm,/i/lacterium, 
from  Gr.  ^uAoxrijmoc  (i>ln</i<!  i»  /an)  =  a  pre- 
aervative,  an  amulet,  from  ^vAoxrqp  (jj/iu- 
loiter  =  a  watchman,  a  guard  ;  4>i>Aa<ro-w  (i>hu- 
laturi)  =  to  watch,  to  guard,  to  defend  ;  8p. 
JUucleHa;  ItaL  JUatcria  \ 

tl.  A  charm,  spell,  or  amulet  worn  as  a 
preservative  against  disease  or  danger.  (Gf. 
JUwrdt  of  the  Pott,  iii.  142.  Note.) 

••  i  ben  iiMke  n  Imtle  chiMlled  III  •tuue.  Mid  overlaid 
with  inild.  mit  It  where  tlie  imlhi.lu»U  heart  wiu; 
Aft  r  IIAI  Inn  made  of  It  *  fiAyluctfty.  •teeiwd  ill  oil. 
rerlta  uver  it  m:igioAl!y,  '  My  heart  Is  my  mother."— 
Ltnormant  :  Chttldeitn  .Vnfltc  (F.njj.  ed.,1,  |i.  »1. 

2.  Judaism.:  Heb.  J^n  (IA«p*i«n)  =  prayer- 
flllcts.  Small  square  lioxes,  made  either  of 
parrhinent  or  black  calf-skin,  in  which  are  en- 
closed slips  of  vellum  inscrilied  with  passages 
frnm  the  Pentateuch  and  which  are  worn  to 
tins  day  on  the  head  and  on  the  left  arm  by 
every  orthodox  Jew  on  week-days  during  the 
daily  morning  prayer. 

(1)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  worn  on 
the  arm  is 


FHVLACTERY  FOB  THE  ARM. 


tlie  following  four  sections  written  on  it  in 
"tour  columns,  each  column  having  seven  lines. 


rv. 

in. 

II. 

I. 

Dent.   xl. 

Deiit.  vi. 

Bind.  llll. 

Exod.  xiii. 

4—  a. 

11—18. 

1—10. 

f, 


These  are  the  passages  which  are  interpreted 
as  enjoining  the  use  of  phylacteries. 

(2)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
lead  is  made  consists  of  four  cells  in  which 
are  deposited  four  separate  slips  of  parchment 
on  winch  are  written  the  same  four  passages 
of  Scripture.  On  the 
outside  of  tills  phylac- 
tery to  the  right  is  im« 

ressed  the  regular 

hree-pronged  letter 
fliiii  (•£),  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  same  letter 
consistingoffonrpronss 
^•at\  which  nre  an  ab- 
breviation for  Sluulai 
<-HD>  =  the  Almighty. 
The  phylacteries  are  ge- 
nerally made  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  and  have  long  leather  straps 
attached  to  them,  with  which  they  are  fastened 
to  the  head  and  arm.  They  are  worn  during 
prayer  and  sacred  meditation.  The  hypocrites 
aiming  the  Pharisees  made  them  more  than 
ordinarily  large,  so  that  they  might  lie  visible 
at  a  distance,  to  indicate  that  they  were  pray- 


ing or  engaged  in  holy  meditation.    Hence  the 
rebuke  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii.  25). 

3.  A  case  in  which  the  early  Christians  en- 
closed the  relics  of  their  dead.  (Loud.  Eucyc.) 

phy  lac  to  lee  ma-ta,  <.  pi.    [Gr.  ^VAOXTO'C 

(j*/ii</aAfc>7i),=--4ivAaicTTjptoi/0*/iufcitogrion)  I  PHY- 
LACTERY], and  Aatuo?  (iatmos)  =  the  gullet.) 

ZooL  :  A  division  or  order  of  Pnlyzoa  (q.v.), 
having  the  lophophore  bilateral,  and  the 
mouth  with  an  epmtome.  It  is  sub-divided 
into  Lophopea  (containing  fresh  water  animals) 
and  PediceUiuea  (marine).  (Allmun.) 

*  phy'-laroll,  ».    [Or.  aV'Aopx<x  (rhularchos), 
from  4>vAq  (phule)  =  a  tribe  ;  and  opx"  (arcAo) 
=  to  rule.) 

Greek  Anliq. :  In  the  Athenian  constitution 
the  chief  of  a  phyle  or  tribe ;  ID  war  he  had 
the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

*  phy'-lar-chjf,  s.  [Gr.  4>uAopx''<>  (phularchia), 
from   AuAapx°«     (phvlarchos)  =  a    phylarch 
(q.v.>J     The    office  or   dignity  of   a    phy- 
larch ;  command  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 

*  phy   Id,  «.      [Gr.  OJI/A.J  (phtiU)."]    A  tribe ; 
one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  ancient 
Athenians  were  divided.    They  were  at  first 
four  in  number,  afterwards  ten. 

phy  let'  Io,  a.  [Gr.  4vA<Tu«Sc  (phvleHkos), 
from  ^uAcrqc  (phuletis)  =  one  of  the  same 
tribe  ;  $i>Aij  (phull)  =  a  tribe.  ]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  tribe  or  race,  espec.  of  animals. 

phy  11  ca,  «.  [Gr.  e>vAAurf«  (phullikot)  = 
leafy.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnacete.  Ornamental 
shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many 
are  cultivated. 

phyll-,  fret.    [PHTLLO-.] 

phyl  lac  ti  na>.  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  fAyi- 
iu*-t(i*) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -inas.} 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  «'  Actinids,  containing 
Anemones  having  some  of  the  tentacles 
brandling  or  compound. 

phyl  lao  tis,  5.  [Pref.  phyO-,  and  Gr.  .Me 
(aktis)  =  a  ray.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phyllactime  (q.v.).  The  simple  tentacles 
form  an  inner  row,  and  the  compound, 
leathery  ones,  an  outer  crown. 

phvl  lade,  phyl  lad.  phyl  lo   di  a.  ». 

[Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  <J«oj  (eidot)  =  fonn.) 

Bot  :  A  petiole  so  much  developed  that  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  leaf  and  dis- 
charges all  the  functions  of  one  in  a  leafless 
plant.  Example,  many  Acacias. 

phyl  lass  iji  tan  nin,  s.  [Pref.  phyll-; 
Mod.  Lat.  (K&d.ulus),  and  Eng.  tannin.] 

Chan. :  <*6HMO13-H.,O.  A  tannin  existing 
in  the  small  leaflets  of  the  horse-chestnut,  a:. 
long  as  they  remain  enclosed  in  the  buds. 

phyl  Ian  the  as,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyUan- 
lk(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*.  -w.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceae.  Ovules  in 
pairs  ;  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers. 

phyi-lan'-tnl-a»,  ..  pi.     [Pref.  phyll-;  Gr. 
iyftj?  (anl/ios)  =  a  flower,  and  Lat  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sul!.  -idie.} 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cartacea. 

phyl  Ian  thus,  s.  [Pref.  phyll-,  tad  Gr. 
ap0ot  (anlhos)  —  a  flower.) 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyllanthea?. 
Dioecious  plants,  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with 
small  green  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Species  numerous.  The  bruised  leaves  of 
FhyUftnlhus  Conami  are  used  to  inebriate  fish. 
P.  urinaria  is  a  strong  diuretic.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  young  shoots  of  P.  Niruri  are  re- 
garded in  India  as  deobstruent,  diuretic,  and 
healing ;  the  very  bitter  leaves  are  a  good 
stomachic.  P.  Emttlica  or  Emblica  ojficinalit, 
the  Emlilic  Myrobalan,  and  P.  disticltus,  two 
small  trees,  bear  edible  fruits.  The  first 
yields  a  gnm,  and  is  a  dye  plant  The  leaves 
are  used  in  tanning,  as  is  the  bark  of  /'. 
nepalensts.  The  wood  of  the  former  is  durable 
under  water  and  used  in  India  for  well  work, 
and  for  furniture.  It  makes  good  charcoal. 

t  phyT-lar  jf,  s.  [Or.  <^vAAapu>?  (phullnrim) 
=  a  little  leaf.) 

Bat.  :  A  leaflet  constituting  part  of  the 
involucre  of  a  composite  flower. 


phyl  lid'  I-a,«.  [Plural  of  dimin.  from  <£v'AA» 

(jihuUou)  =  a  leaf.) 

ZooL :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  PhyUidiadn 
(q.v  ).  Known  species  five,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Ked  Sea,  and  India. 

phyl-li-di-a-dre,  s.  pi      [Mod.  Lat  phj- 
luli(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ado-,.] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gas- 
teropods.  Animal  shell-less,  covered  by  a 
mantle  ;  branchial  lamina-  arranged  in  serlea 
on  both  sides  of  the  body  between  the  foot 
and  the  mantle.  Sexes  united.  Genera  four. 

phyl  lid  1  an,  o.  &  *,    [PHTLLIDIA.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Phyllidt- 
adse. 

B.  Aisulat.:  One  of  the  Phyllidiadie  (q.T.). 

phyl  U  16   fl  a,  «.     [Pref.   phyll-,  and  Gr. 
A^y«  (lists)  =  forgetting,  oblivion  (?).] 

Vtg.  Pathol.,  <tc. :  The  curling  of  a  leaf, 
either  naturally  or  produced  by  aphides,  &c. 

phyl  lir   ho  c,   •.      [Pref.    phyO-,  and   Or. 
port  (rtwe)  =  a  river,  a  flood.) 

Zool. :  The  single  genus  of  the  Phyllirhoidai 
(q.v.).  Known  species  six ;  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Moluccas,  and  tlie  Pacific. 

phyl  II  rho  I  das,  i.  p(.    [Mod.  Lat  phyW- 

rMf);  Lat  IV m.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -iilir.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gaito 
ropods.  Animal  pelagic,  without  a  foot,  com- 
pressed, swimming  freely,  with  a  nn-like  tall , 
tentacles  two,  dorsal ;  lingual  teeth  in  a  siugU 
series  ;  sexes  united.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

•  phyl'  1I»,  V.t.     [PHILLV8E.J 

phyl   lite,  ».    [Gr.  4>tM.or  (phullon)  =  a  leaf ; 
sutf.  -ite  (Minti 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  shin- 
ing scales  or  plates  in  a  clay-slate.    Crystalli- 
zation probably  monoclinic.    Hardness,  6  to 
5'5  ;  colour,  greenish-gray  to  blaek.  Compoi. : 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  sea 
quioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  at 
manganese,  and  potash.     The  analyses  differ 
very  widely,  ]>rol*hly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  mineral  from  the  matrix. 
Hunt  and  Des  Cloizeaux  point  out  its  close 
resemblance  to  Chloritoid  (q.v.).     Found  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  some  slaty  rocka 
of  cryptocrystalline  to  microcrystalline  tex- 
ture, apparently  intermediate  between  mica- 
schist  and  ordinary  clay-slate,  and  which  have 
been  shown  to  result  from  the  latter  rock 
being  metamorphosed  by  chemical  and  me- 
chanical action  under  great  pressure. 

phyT-U-um,».   [Gr.  4>uAAioi/ frA 
from  ^i/AAor  (phullon)  —  a  leaf.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Phasmidae,  resemblinga 
leaf.  Tlie  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
resemble  the  stalk  ;  the  dilated  abdomen  ia 
covered  In  the  female  by  tegmina,  the  two  to- 
gether resemblinga  leaf  with  midrib,  diverging 
veins,  and  reticulated  cells.  The  female  has 
no  proper  wings,  the  male  possesses  them ; 
the  latter  has  long,  the  former  short  antennae. 
Some  sjiecies  are  green  like  leaves  when 
living,  and  yellowish  brown  when  dead.  To* 
best  known  is  Phyllium  siccifolium. 

phyl  lo-,  pref.   [Or.  *vAAoi>  (phtMon)  =  a  leaf.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  leaf  or  leaves. 

phyl-l*-bry--8n,  >.     [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Or. 
Ppvov  (&n«w)  =  mossy  sea-weed.  J 

Bot. :  The  contracted  pedicel  of  an  ovary, 
as  in  some  peppers. 

phyl  16  chal  9ite,  ».  (Tref.  phullo-;  Or. 
\d,\Kos  (chalkos)—  brass,  and  suff.  -itt  (A/in.).] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Glocker  to  a  divi- 
sion of  his  family  of  Halochalcite.  It  include* 
autnnite,  toi  bernite,  tyrolite,  and  chalcophyl- 
lite  (see  these  words). 

phyl  -16-chlor, ».    [CHLOROPHYLL.] 

phyl  16  clade.phyl  16  cla  dus,j.  [Fret 
pliyllo-,  and  Gr.   xAaSoc  (Motion)  =  &  young 
slip  or  shoot  of  a  tree.] 
Botany : 

1.  (O/  the  form  phylloclade) :   A  leaf-lite 
branch,  as  that  of  Huacus  aculentits. 

2.  (Of  the  fonn  phyilocladus)  :   A  genus  of 
Taxaceie.     The  fruit  of  Phyilocladus  tricho- 
manoides  yields  a  red  dye. 


ftte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pgfc 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mate,  cftto,  eiire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  os  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ^  kw. 
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fjhyl-lA-oy'-a-llfcl,  «.  [Pref.  pkylla-,  and 
tig.  cyanin(e).'] 

Chcm. :  Freray's  name  for  the  blue  colouring 
matter  existing  in  chlorophyll,  and  separated 
from  it,  by  agitating  with  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  and  ether,  the  phyllocyanin  dis- 
solving  in  the  former.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  boiling  chlorophyll  with  strong  alco. 
holic  potash,  neutralizing  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filtering.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
a  dark  blue  mass  of  phyllocyanin  is  obtained. 

phyl  -lo-o«St,  «.  [Pref.  phyUo-,  and  Eng. 
cyst  (q.v.).] 

Zool :  A  cavity  within  the  hydrophyllia  of 
certain  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

phyl-li-datf-tyl-fiB,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Lat.  dactyl-la  =  a  linger  or  toe.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Geckotidas,  with  eight 
Epec-ies,  widely  scattered  in  tropical  America, 
California,  Madagascar,  and  Queensland.  The 
digits  are  webbed,  like  those  of  a  tree-frog. 

phyl  lode,  phyl-ld'-dl-im,  phyl-lo'- 
di-a,  «.  [Gr.  i(>vAA<Min  (phullodes)  =  hke 
leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  petiole  so  much  developed  that  It 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  leaf,  and  dis- 
charges all  the  functions  of  one  in  a  leafless 
plant.  Example,  many  Acacias. 

phyl  16  der  ma,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
iefua  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllos- 
tominfe,  group  Vampyri,  closely  allied  to 
Phyllostoma  (q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species, 
Phylloderma  slenopt,  from  the  Brazilian  sub- 
region.  (Doboon). 

phyl-l»-dIn'-«5-oft«,   o.     [Eng.   phyllodff); 

<ufT.  -inivus.} 
Sot.  :  {Of  a  branch,  <&.):  Resembling  aleaf. 

phyl-li-dln-i-a-tion,  *,  [Bug.  phyUodin- 
(eous);  -ation.] 

Bat. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  phyllo- 
dineous,  resemblance  to  a  leaf,  (llroum.) 

pfcyl-lo'-dlHini, ».    [PHYLLODB.] 

phyl-l5d'-6-ee,  >.  ILat,  the  name  of  a  sea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
(Wry. :  Georg.  iv.  336.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heaths,  family  Andro- 
medida.     Small  shrubs   with    scaly    buds; 
evergreen,  scattered  leaves ;  live  sepals ;  an 
nrceolate   or  cami-anulate  corolla;   ten  sta- 
mens, and  a  five-celled,  many-seeded  fruit. 
Phylladoce  (or  Af'Ktesio)  mrulea  is  British, 
being  found   In  the  North,  but  very  rarely 
on  heathy  moors.    Occurs  also  in  Scandinavia, 
and  on  hills  in  both  hemispheres. 

2.  Zool. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ph.vllodocidas  (q.v.).     Phyllodotx  viridii  is  the 
Palolo  (q.v.). 

phyl-16  dSy-l-diiB, «.  pi.  (l»t.phyllodoc(e); 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Zool. :  Leaf-bearing  Worms ;  a  family  of 
Errant  Annelids.  The  body  is  furnished  with 
a  series  of  foliaceous  lamellK,  somewhat  re- 
sembling elytra,  on  each  side. 

phyl-l6-d6-9»'-tej, 

PctUwmt.:  A  genus  of  Errant  Annelids, 
founded  on  tracks  in  the  Silurian  slates  of 
Wurzbach. 

phyl'-l*-das,  t.  tPref.  phyUo-,  and  Gr, 
ioWs  («(ows)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palnvmt. :  A  genus  of  Labridw,  first  repre 
sented  in  the  cretaceous  formations  of  Ger 
many  (GilnlKer).  Etheridge  notes  thirteen 
species  from  the  Lower  Eocene  and  two  from 
the  Red  Crag. 

phyl'-lA-dy,  t.    [PHYLLODE.) 

Bot, :  The  transformation  of  a  leaf  Into  a 
phyllode  (q.v.). 

phyl'-l6  gen,  «.    (Pref.  phyUo.,  and  Gr.  . 
you  (gennao)  =  to  generate.]   [PBVLLOPHOBE. 

phyl  l6-gd-nl-a'-c8-«e,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
phyilogonHum) ;  Lat.  fern,  pt  adj.  sun",  -acete. 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses 
Leaves  in  two  opposite  rows,  inserted  hori 
zontally,  or  Imbricated  vertically ;  clasping 
with  narrow  parenchymatous  cells. 

phyl-l6-go'-nI-Sm,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  an 
Gr.  yurm  (gonin)  =  an  angle.) 


Bot.  :  The  only  known  genus  of  the  Phyl- 
logouiaceai  (q.v.). 

ptoyl-lo-grap'-tus,  phyl-lft-grap'-stis.  «. 

[I'ref.  pttyllo-,  and  Gr.  ypamos  (graptosi  = 
painted,  written  ;  ypoijxo  (gmpko),  lut  ypd^u 
(grap«d)  =  to  delineate,  to  write.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  from  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  Middle  or  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Cambrian  onward  to  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian. 

phy  I'-loid,  o.    (Or-  <£ti  WOK  (phullon)  =  a  leaf  ; 
suif.  -aid.}    Leaf-like  ;  shaped  like  a  leaf. 

phyl-lol'-dS-ofis,  a.      [Eng.  phylloid; 


phyl  lo'-ma,  s.    [Gr. 
foliage.) 

But. :  The  leaf-like  thallus  of  Algals.  Ex- 
ample, Ulva. 

phyl-l4-ma'-nl-a,».  [Pref.  phyUo-,  and  Eng. 
mania  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^roAAopanjt  (phuUomanls)  = 
running  wildly  to  leaf.) 

Bot. :  A  morbid  development  of  leafy  tissue ; 
the  production  of  leaves  in  unusual  numbers, 
or  in  unusual  places. 

phyl-li-mS-di'-sa,  a.  IPref.  phyllo-;  Lat, 
&c.  medusa.] 

Zool. :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
Phyllomedusidffi 
(q.v.).  The  digits  are 
opposable,  so  that 
the  hands  and  feet 
are  ca)«ble  of  grasp- 
ing. There  are  three 
species.  Phyllomedu- 
ca  bicolnr,  from  Cay- 
enne and  the  Brazils, 
is  blue  above,  and 
has  the  sides  and 
lej;s  spotted  with 
white. 

XI     1*    ~X     *A>  PHYLLOMEDUSA  BI- 

yl-18-mS-du- 


Sot.  :  Foliaceous  (q.v.). 


(pttuHSma)  = 


il  dee,  s.pl.   [Mod. 


phyl-l*-nyo'-ter-ito, «. 

Mod.  Lat.  nycteris  (q.v.)] 


Bl-OW,  s.JJi-     IJnou. 

Lat.  pliylUmedus(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.} 

Zoo!..:  A  family  of  Tree-frogs,  approxi- 
mately conterminous  with  Pelodryadte  (q.v.). 

phyl-li-mor-pho'-rfs,*.  [Pref.  phyUo-,  and 
,Gr.  fidpdWtc  (inarphosis)  =  shaping,  moulding.] 
Bot. :  The,  study  of  the  succession  and  vari- 
ation of  leaves  during  different  seasons.  It 
has  been  carried  on  by  Schleiden,  Braun,  Ross- 
man,  oic. 

phyl'-W-mor-phy,  s.      [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Gr.  pop4»j  (ntorphi)  —  form.) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PHYLLODY. 

[Pret  phyllo-,  and 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllo- 
stominai,  group  Glossophagse.  The  erect 
portion  of  the  nose-leaf  very  short;  inter- 
femoral  membranes  very  narrow ;  calcaneum 
short  or  wanting.  Two  s|«cies  :  PhyUanyc- 
teris  ]>oeyi,  from  Cuba,  and  P.  sezekorni,  from 
Cul»  anil  Jamaica.  The  validity  of  the  latter 
species  is  questionable. 

phyl-loph'  a  ga,  phyl-Ufph'-a-gl,  «.  pi 

[Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  fayta  (phageln)  =  to 
eat.] 
Entomology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Phyllophaga) :  A  tribe  o 
Hymenopterous  Insects,  sub-order  Securifera. 
It  contains  the  Saw  flies.     [SAWFLY.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Phyllophagi) :  Latreille  uii 
Cuvier's  name  for  a  division  of  Lamellicorn 
Beetles,    feeding  on   leaves,   ic.      Genera 
Melolontha,  Serica,  &C. 


Lat.   phyl 

ioflfto/Xo) ;  sutf.  -an.]    Any  individual  of  th 
Phyllophaga. 

*  phyl-Idph'-a-gotis,  o.    [PHYLLOI'HAOA. 
Leaf-eating ;  living  on  leaves. 

phyl-loph'-or-a,  «.      [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Or 

4>opoc  (phoros)  ~  bearing.) 

1 1.  Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Schizostoma(q.v, 

2   Entom. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Locustidw 

having  their  wing-cases  green,  and  marke 

with  leaf-like  veins  and  reticulations. 


•hyl'-l^-phore, «.    [riivLLopHoBA.) 

Bat. :  The  terminal  bud  or  growing  point  IB 
a  palm. 

phyl-loph'-or-ous,  o.     [PHYLLOPHOBAJ 

Leaf-bearing. 

phyl   lo  pod,  «.  &  a.    [PHYLLOPODA.] 

A.  As  rnbst. :   One    of    the    Phyllopod* 
(q.v.). 

B.  At  adj.:    Of    or    pertaining  to    th« 
Phyllopoda  ;  resembling  a  phyllop-»d ;  having 
the  extremities  flattened  like  a  leaf. 

"  AuoclAtad  with  the  •keletona  of  the  fishes  Ms 
the  rtiiuaiiu  of  some  new  phytlopod  «u<l  deuapod 
criuUceaus."—  Tim*,  Nov.  3,  IbBl,  IL  •• 

phyl-l8p'-4-da,   «.  pi.      [Pref.  phyllo.,  ant 
Gr.  iroiis  (pous),  genit.  irooo!  (podos)  =  a  foot] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  division 
Branchiopoda.    The  feet  are  never  less  than 
eight  pairs,  and  are  leafy  in  appearance.    The 
first  pair  oar-like,  the  others  branchial,  and 
adapted  for  swimming.     Carapace  not  always 
present.      They   undergo   a   metamorphosis 
when  young,  Iteing  called  Nauplii.     They  are 
of  small  size,  somewhat  akin  to  the  ancient 
Trilobites.      Families    two,    Apodida;    and 
Branchipodidai.      Genera,    Limnadia,   A^ua, 
Branchipus,  Est  .ma,  &c. 

2.  Palcwnt. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

phyl  -18ps,  «.  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  0^5  (op* 
=  the  face.] 

Zool. :  Peters'  name  for  the  genus  Steo» 
derma  (q.v.). 

phyl-l5p'-ter-yx  ».    [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  On 

wTtput  (pterux)  =  a  wing.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathid»  (q.T.X 
with  three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  Amv 
tralia.  Body  compressed  ;  shields  furnished 
with  prominent  spines  or  processes,  some 
with  cutaneous  filaments,  on  the  edges  of  the 
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body.  A  pair  of  spines  on  the  upper  side  at 
the  snout  and  above  the  orbit  Pectoral  flu*. 
Ova  eniltedded  in  soft  membrane  on  lower 
side  of  tail ;  no  pouch.  Protective  resem- 
blance is  developed  in  this  genus  to  a  high 
degree.  Their  colour  closely  approximates  tc 
that  of  the  seaweed  which  they  frequent, 
and  the  spine-appendages  seem  like  floating 
fragments  of  fucus.  (Gunther.) 

phyl-lSp-td'-sfa. «.    [Pref.  phyUo-.  tnd  Eng. 
pldsis  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  fall  of  the  leaf. 

phyl-lSr'-S-tin,  ».      [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Ot 
pfTivri  (retine)  =  resin.) 

Mitt.:  A  hydrocarbon  closely  related  to 
Kcenlite  (q.v.j.  Fusing  point,  86-87.  Analyse* 
yielded  :  carbon,  90'22,  90'12 ;  hydrogen,  9"22, 
9'26.  It  formed  the  more  soluble  portion  of  a 
resin  from  pine  trees  found  in  the  marshe* 
near  Hottegard,  Denmark. 

phyl-l&-rhi'-na.  ».     [Pref.  phylln-,  and  Gr. 
pis  (This),  genit  pivot  (rhinos)  —  the  nose.) 

Zool. :  Horseshoe  Bats,  a  genus  of  Rhinolo- 
phidre  (q.v.).  The  nose-leaf  is  complicated, 
consisting  of  three  portions.  Many  specie* 
have  a  peculiar  frontal  sac  behind  the  nose- 
leaf;  it  can  be  everted  at  will,  and  the  side* 
secrete  a  waxy  substance.  Two  joints  only 
in  all  the  toes.  Dobson  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes twenty-two  species,  from  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Malayan*, 
Australia,  and  Africa. 

phyl-lof-nfa,  s.    [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  Ipm 
(ornis)  =  a  bird.) 

Ornifn. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phyllornithida!  (q.v.),  with  twelve  specie*, 
ranging  from  India  to  Java. 

phyl-lor-nith'-I-dre.  ».  pi.     [Mod.    Lat 

phyl!orn.ii.   genit.  phyllormtMflt) ;  Lat    fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.} 


VSO.  b6y ;  poTlt.  J<RW ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  £em ;  thin,  this :  •»».  »f :  •»?•»*•  ^enophon,  extet.   ph  =  t 
-tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -«lon  =  shuji ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zHun.    -eioiu.  -tlons.  -sloua  =  •!>&•.   -We,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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phyllosoma— phyBetoIelo 


iirnith.:  Green  Bulimia;  a  family  of 
Pi:.-s>  ivs,  ranging  over  the  Oriental  region 
witli  the  exception  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Three  genera  :  Phyllornis,  lora,  and  Erpomis. 
(ffaUatx.) 

•  phyl  16  so  ma,  «.  pi    [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Gr.  oufus  (tana)  =  the  body.) 

Zool  :  Formerly  regarded  as  the  typical 
genus  of  tlie  family  Phyllosomata  (q.v.). 

*  phyl  Id  so'  ma  ta,   '  phyl  16  so'-mi  - 
dse,  ».  pi.     [Pref.  p'hyttn-,  and  Gr.  oupara 
(somata)  =  bodies  ;  or  trupa  (soma)  =  body, 
ami  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -Me/-.] 

2ooi.  :  Formerly  considered  a  family  of 
EVmiapoda,  now  known  to  be  the  larva)  of 
other  Crustacea. 

phyilo  sta-ehys,  «.  [Pref.  phyUo-,  and 
Jit.  slacltys  (q.v.X] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bambusidas,  chiefly  from 
China  and  Jajian.  PhyllastarJiyt  nigra  is  be- 
lieved to  furnish  the  Whangee  canes  nsed  as 
walking  sticks. 

phyl-lo*  -tS-ma,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
ffro/id  (stoina)  —  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllostominse  (q.v.), 
group  Vampyri.  The  genus,  next  to  Vampy- 
rus,  includes 
the  largest 
apeciesof  the 
family.  In  all 
a  gular  glan- 
dular sac  is 
present,  well 
developed  in  T*TLUXB*U.  annum. 

males,  rudimentary  in  the  females.  Three  spe- 
cies are  known,  from  the  Brazilian  sub-region. 

tphyl-16s  torn'  a  ta,  «.  pi      [Mod.   Lat, 
pi.  of  phyllostoma  (q.v.).] 
Zool  :  Peters'  name  for  the  Phyllostomidie. 

phyl'-los  tome,  «.  [PHYLIXJ.STHMA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Phyllostomidse,  and 
especially  of  the  genus  Phyllostoma. 

"  I  have  never  found  blood  In  the  stomach  of  the 
"—  W.  8.  Dallat,  in  ConeU'i  JTat.  Uitt.,  L 


phyl-los  tSm'-i-dw,   <r.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
phyllostom(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<r.] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Microcbeiroptera,  con- 
sisting of  bats  with  cutaneous  processes  sur- 
rounding or  close  to  the  nasal  apertures  ; 
moderately  large  ears,  and  well-developed 
tragi.  They  are  found  in  the  forest-clad  dis- 
tricts of  the  neotropical  region,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  phalanx  in  the  middle  finger.  There 
are  two  sub-families,  Lobostomirae  and  Phyl- 
lostominae. 

phyl  16s  to-mi'-nae,  t.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  phyl- 
losttm^a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuz.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Phyllostomidse  (q.v.). 
Distinct  nose-leaf  present  ;  chin  with  warts. 
It  is  divided  into  fonrgrou|>s  :  Vampyri,  Glos- 
sophagse,  Stenodermata,  and  Desmodontes. 

phyl-lo^tac'-tic,  a.     [PHVLLOTAXIS.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  pliyllotaxis  (q.v.). 

phyl  16  tax  Is,  phyl'-lo^tax-y,  «.  [Pref. 

phyllo-,  and  Gr.  rdfte  (taxis)  =  an  arrange- 
ment.] 

Sot.  :  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  The  three  common  positions 
are  alternate,  opposite,  and  verticillate.  Called 
also,  but  rarely,  botanometry. 

»hyUo-the  -ca,  ».    [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Lat. 
tlum  (q.v.).] 

Pakeobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  placed 
Vy  Unger  In  his  Astrophyllitse,  of  which  the 
type  is  Astrophyllites  (q.v.).  Stem  simple, 
erect,  jointed,  and  sheathed.  Leaves  verticil- 
late.  linear.  From  rocks  of  Carboniferous  (?) 
Age  In  New  South  Wiles,  the  Trias  (?)  of 
Central  India,  the  Karoo  beds  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Italy.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  xvii.  335,  856.) 

I  phyl-ld'-tls,  s.     [Pref.  phylt-,  and  Gr.  o5t 
(o*s),  genit.  urfa  (flfos)  =  an  ear.] 

Zooi.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  founded  by  Gray 
(Proc.  Zool  Soc.  1868,  p.  81).  It  is  now  in- 
cluded in  "Rhinolophus  (q.v.), 

phyl-l6-tre'-ta.  s.     [Pref.  phyUo-,  and  Gr. 
Tpi7To!  (trltos)  =  bored  through.) 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Halticidae.    Fourteen 


are  British.  Phyllotrtta  or  Haltica  nemorum 
is  the  Turnip-fly  (q.v.).  [HALTICA.] 

phyl  16x-an  thin,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Eng.  xautiiin.] 

Cham. :  The  yellow  colouring  matter  existing 
in  chlorophyll.  It  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
alumina  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro- 
phyll, filtering,  and  treating  the  alumina  lake 
formed  with  carbon  disulpliide,  in  which  the 
phylloxanthin  is  very  soluble. 

phyl-lo'x'-er-a.  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
f,,,xSs  (zeros)  =  dry.] 

Entom,  :  A  genus  of  Aphidte.  Phylloxera 
vastatrix  lays  waste  the  vine,  and  it  did  much 
damage  to  the  crops  in  France  in  1865,  1870, 
Ac.  P.  outrcus  infects  the  oak,  the  egg  being 
deposited  in  (Juercus  ctxcifera,  while  the  per- 
fect insect,  on  acquiring  wings,  removes  to 
Q.  pubescent. 

phyl'-lu-la,  «.     [Pref.  phytt-,  and  Or.  oiAij 

(out?)  =  a  scar,  a  cicatux.) 

Bot. :  The  scar  left  on  a  branch  or  twig 
after  the  fall  of  a  leat 

phy  lo-gen'-e-sis,  s.    (PHTLOOERV .] 

phy  -16  -  g6-  n6f-ic.  phy-ld-ge^niH'-lc- 

al,  a.  [Pref.  phylo-,  and  Eng,  genetic,  geneti- 
eal.]  Pertaining  to  phylogenesis  ;  dealing 
with  the  ancestral  history  of  an  organism  or 
organisms.  (tiuxley:  AnaLlnwrt.Anim.,pAl.) 

phy-16-ge-net'-lc-al-ljf,  ada.  [Eng.  phy- 
logenetical ;  -ly.]  With  reference  to  the  ances- 
tral history  of  an  organism  or  organisms ;  in 
the  course  of  development  of  a  genus  or 
species.  (Proc.  Zool.  Una.,  1889,  p.  695). 

phy  log^n-iat,  «.  [Eng.  phytogeny)  ;  -to.] 
One  who  studies  or  i*  versed  in  phylogenesis 
or  phytogeny. 

"  Pfifl(Kfnitti  have  agreed  on  a  few  main  point*." — 
Oardcneri  CAnmfcfe.  No.  405.  p.  8M.  (1881.) 

phy-16g-en-y,Phy  16-gen-e^Is...  [Gr. 
^uAij  (phule)  =  &  tribe,  and  yevvou  (gmnaa) 
=  to  bring  forth.] 

Biol. :  Tribal  history,  or  the  jmUeontologlcal 
history  of  evolution.  Phylogeny  includes 
palaeontology  and  genealogy.  (Hatchet.) 

"  A  genealogical  Inreetlgation,  the  proeecutton  of 
which  pertain*  to  the  Kieuce  of  pltt/Iogei^if."  —  Bt. 
Oeor»«  Mltart :  Tltt  Cat,  ch.  L,  I  IS. 

phy  lum  I  pi.  phy--la), «.    [PHTLt] 

Biol. :  A  term  essentially  synonymous  with 
TYPE,*.  II.  J  m.  Haeckel (ffist. Creation, ii.  42) 
defines  a  phylum  as  consisting  of  "all  those 
organisms  of  whose  blood-relationship  and 
descent  from  a  common  primary  form  there 
can  be  no  donbt,  or  whose  relationship,  at 
least,  is  most  probable  from  anatomical  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  from  reasons  founded  on  his- 
torical development." 

phy  ma,  >.  [Gr.,  from  £v«  (phw)  =  to  pro- 
dace.] 

Med. :  An  imperfectly  suppurating  tumour, 
forming  an  abscess ;  a  tubercle  on  any  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body. 

phy  mo'-sis, ».    [PHIMOSIS.] 

phy-6-gcm  mar  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.obiioc(p»iio») 
=  a  plant,  and  Lat.  gemma.  =  a  bud.] 

Zool:  Numerous  small  gonoblastidea,  re- 
sembling polypites,  occurring  in  Velella  (q.v.). 

phy-sa,  >.  •  [Gr.  «JS<r»  (jA*so)  =  a  pair  of 
bellows.] 

Zool  it  Paloxmt. :  A  genus  of  Limnzeidae 
(q.v.X  Shell  sinistral,  ovate,  spiral,  thin, 
polished,  aperture  rounded  in  front.  Animal 
with  long  slender  tentacles,  the  eyes  at  their 
bases ;  margin  of  the  mantle  expanded  and 
fringed,  with  long  filaments.  Recent  species 
twenty,  found  in  North  America,  Europe, 
South  Africa,  India,  and  the  Philippines. 
Five  are  British,  the  best  known  being  Phyia 
fontinolis,  common  on  the  under  side  of 
aquatic  plants  in  stagnant  ponds.  Fossil 
forty-three,  from  the  Wealden  onward. 

phy  sa  Ic-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phymUis); 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ta'.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanacete.    (Mien.) 

phy-aa'-Ut-a,  «.    [PnvsyiLis.] 

Zooi.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physalida 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  large  oblong  air-bag, 
raised  above  into  a  crest,  with  pendulous 
tentacles.  Many  individuals  swim  together 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  About  120  species 


are  known.  Physalia  vrticolis,  to  called  be- 
cause when  touched  it  stings  like  a  nettle,  is 
the  Portuguese  Man-of-War  (q.v.). 


phy  «a  U-dw,  ».  pi    [Mod,  Lat 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun",  idol.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Physograda  (q.v.).  Vesi- 
cular gelatinous  bodies,  having  beneath  them 
vermiform  tentacles  and  suckers,  intennii  gled 
with  long  filiform  tentacles. 

phy   sa  Un,  «.     [Mod.   Lat   pkytal(it);   -in 
' 


Chem.  :  C^HgOg.  A  yellow,  amorphous, 
bitter  powder,  extracted  from  the  leaves  of 
Pkysalis  Alkekengi,  by  agitating  with  chloro- 
form. It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form, softens  when  heated  to  180",  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature.  When  dry  it 
becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction. 

phy  -sa  Us,  t.  [Gr.  =  a  bladder,  from  the 
inflated  sac.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physalea. 
Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  a  five-toothed 
calyx,  a  campanulate,  rotate,  five-lobed  co- 
rolla, and  a  two-celled  berry  enveloped  In  the 
angular,  membranous,  inflated  calyx.  Phy- 
galis,  or  Withalia.  tomnifem.  is  narcotic,  diu- 
retic, and  alexipharmic,  and  Is  believed  to  be 
a  soporific  plant  mentioned  in  Dioscoridcs. 
The  leaves,  steeped  in  oil,  are  applied  to 
inflammatory  tumours  in  India  and  Egypt 
The  Winter-cherry  (P.  Alkekengi,  a  casual  in 
Britain)  is  a  diuretic,  as  are  P.  pubescent,  P. 
viacosa,  and  P.  anyulata.  The  berries  of  P. 
minima  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  ;  w> 
are  those  of  P.  peruvutna,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  by  both  Europeans  and  natives. 
P.  minima  and  P.  indica  are  tonic,  diuretic, 
and  purgative. 

phy'  sa  lite,  s.      [Gr.    o)uo-au   (physaS)  =  \o 
blow,  to  puff  up,  and  Attoc  (lithot)  =  a  stoue  ; 
Ger.  phymlith.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYROPHVSALITE  (q.v.). 

phys  co  ni  a,  s.  [Gr.  ^vtrKur  (phuikon)=. 
a  fat  paunch.) 

Pathol  :  A  tumour  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  gradually  increasing,  and  neithei 
sonorous  nor  fluctuating. 

phy-gc-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o>vo<i)r>b>  (phiulUr)  =  a 
pair  of  bellows,  from  <t>v<rdta  (phutaff)  =  to 
blow;  Vr.  physetere;  Lat.  phyiettr.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  large  whale. 

"The  ork.  whirlpool,  whale,  or  Imfflng  pAjf«t«r." 
bylwetter  :  Du  Bartai;  Pint  Week,  6th  day,  10ft. 

2.  A  pressure-filter  (q.v.)u 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Zoo!.  :  Cachalot,  or  Sperm  Whales  ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Physeterinse. 
Lower  jaw  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
teeth  on  each  side.    Head  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  one  blowhole,  longitudi- 
nal ;  pectoral  fin  short,  broad,  and  truncated  ; 
dorsal  rudimentary. 

2.  Paltamt.  :   Found  in  the  Crag  and  the 
Pleistocene.    (Etheridge.) 

phy-se-ter  -I-da,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyxla  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  or  Toothed 
Whales,  with  no  functional  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  There  are  two  sub-families,  Physeterime 
and  Ziphiintt. 

phy-se-ter-i'-xue,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  phyater; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in<i-.\ 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridte,  with 
two  genera,  Physeter  and  Kogia. 

phy-se'-ter-6id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pkyseter; 
suff.  -otd.)  Any  individual  of  the  fcunilw 
Physeteride. 

"Almost  all  the  other  member*  of  the  cub-order 
rouge  themselves  under  the  two  principal  heiids  of 
Ziuhloids  lor  /••jurferoiiUJ  and  Deluhinoid*."—  trteic. 
Brit.  (ed.  utb).  IV.  398. 

phys-S-tO-le'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  physeHer),  and 
oleic.]  Containing  oleic  acid,  derived  from  the 
whale. 

physctolcic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  CjoHwO2.  A  fatty  acid,  iaomerle. 
if  not  identical  with  hypogteic  acid  obtained 
from  sperm-oil.  It  is  inodorous,  crystallizel 
in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles,  melts 
at  30°,  and  re-solidifies  at  28'. 


Bite,  tat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  quite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    n,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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phy-se-u'-maf*.    [Cf.  Gr.^vmfUK  (pfciu/mot) 
=  able  to  produce  seed,  and  <£f  or^to.  (jtltutsei/ui) 
=  a  bubble.] 
Bo*.  ;  Tlie  branch  of  a  Chara. 

•phyVi-au'-thro-py.  ».  [Or.  «w<n«  (pfaufe) 

=  nature,  and  ai'dpwiro?  (a»UAropos)  =  a  man.] 
The  philosophy  of  human  life,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  mankind, 
and  their  remedies. 

phys  ic,  "fls-ike,  *  phis-ike,  s.     [O.  FT. 

ji/i/s/7«e,  phisike  (Fr.  phyaique),  from  Lat. 
physic^  physice  =  natural  science,  from  Gr. 
«£UO-IKTJ  (phusike)  =  fern.  sing,  of  «£v<n*r6«  (p&it- 
jifaw)  —  natural,  physical,  from  jtvtrif  (pliiisis) 
=  nature  ;  4>i-u  (phuo)  =  to  produce  ;  Sp.  & 


1.  The  science  or  art  of  healing;  the  science 
of  medicines  ;  the  medical  art  or  profession  ; 
medical  science,  medicine. 

"  In  all  this  world  ne  was  them  non  him  like- 
To  ipeke  of  fihitiXe."  Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  411. 

2.  A   remedy  or  remedies  for  a   disease  ; 
medicine  or  medicines. 

"Throw  phytio  to  the  dojs.  Til  none  of  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Jtactetit,  V.  S. 

3.  A  medicine    that    purges  ;   a    purge,  a 
cathartic. 

•  *  4.  A  physician.  (Shakesp.:  Cymbellnetiv.  2.) 

*  physio-garden,  s.    A  botanic  garden, 
physic-nut,  *.    [CURCAS.] 

phys'-io,  f.i.    [PHYSIC,  5.} 

1.  To  administer  physic  to;  to  treat  with 
ph\sic  ;  to  pur^e. 

2.  To  cure,  to  remedy  ;  to  act  as  a  remedy 
for. 

"The  labour  we  delight  tii  physio  pain." 

Shake*?.  :  Macbeth,  it  JL 

phyf-Ic-al,  *phj?S'-IC-allt  a.  [Or.  0vn«of 
(phiisikos)  =  pertainiug  to  nature;  natural.] 
[PHYSIC,  s.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nature  ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  that  which  is  material  and  per- 
ceptible by  the  senses  ;   relating  to  natural 
and  material  things,  as  opposed  to  mental, 
moral,  spiritual,  or  imaginary  ;  natural,  ma- 
terial ;  in  accordance  with  or  obeying  the  laws 
of  nature. 

"A  society  rank  in  Ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere 
physical  force."  —  J/acaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch,  i. 

2.  External  ;  obvious  to  or  cognizable  by 
the  senses  ;  perceptible  through  a  bodily  or 
material  organization  :  as,  The  physical  cha- 
racters of  a  mineral  ;  opposed  to  chemical. 

3.  Pertaining   or   relating    to   physics    or 
natural  science  :  as,  physical  science. 

*4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  art  of 
healing  ;  used  in  medicine. 

"A  cargo  of  poison  from  phytteal  shop*.*  —  Fitldiny  : 
Mock  Doctor,  i.  1ft. 

*  5.  Medicinal  ;  acting  as  a  cure  or  remedy. 

"  IB  Brutus  sick  ?  and  la  it  ph  i/gical 
To  walk  unbraced  ?"    Nhaketp.  :  Julius  (,'atar,  11.  1. 

*  S.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  purging 
Or  evacuating  the  bowels  ;  purgative,  cathartic. 

\  Physical  Society  :  Societies  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  physical  research  have  been  instituted 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  original 
one,  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  having 
been  founded  in  1874. 

physical-astronomy,  s.   [ASTRONOMY.] 

physical-break,  *. 

Geol.  :  A  break  in  the  strata,  when  there 
fa  unconformity.  It  indicates  lapse  of  time 
between  the  dates  at  which  the  two  beds  are 
deposited.  (Lyeli.) 

physical-education,  ».  That  branch 
of  education  which  relates  to  the  organs  of 
•ensation  and  the  muscular  and  nervous 
•ystem. 

physical-geography,  *.  [GEOGRAPHY.] 
physical-optics,  .1. 

Optics:  That  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  light  and  its  phenomena,  with 
their  causes. 

physical-point,  s.    [Poixr,  &] 
physical-science,  *.    [SCIENCE.] 

phyV  ic-al  1st,  s.  [Eng.  physical;  -ist,}  One 
-who  holds  that  human  thoughts  and  actions 
are  determined  by  man's  physical  organisation. 

phys'-lo-al-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  physical  ;  -iy.] 
1.  In  a  physical  or  natural  manner  ;  accord- 


ing to  tlie  laws  of  nature  or  natural  philosophy  ; 
naturally,  not  morally. 

"The  contrary  is  at  least  physically  possible."  — 
Bertchel:  Astronomy.  $  396.  (1858.) 

*  2.  According  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medicine. 

*  phys'-  ic-al  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  physical;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  physical. 

phy-slc'-ian  (c  as  sh),  *  fis-i-ci-an,  '  fis- 
i-ci-en,  "'ns-i-ci-on,  *phy-si-ci-on,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  physicien  =  a  physician  ;  Fr.  physi- 
cieit,  =  a  natural  philosopher.  As  if  from  Lat. 
*  physidanus,  from  physica  =  physic  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  student  of  nature  in  general  and  not 
simply  of  man's  physical  frame  in  health  and 
disease,  a  natural  philosopher. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  the  art 
of  healing  ;  one  who,  being  duly  qualified, 
prescribes  remedies  for  diseases;  specif.,  one 
who  holds  a  license  from  a  competent  au- 
thority, such  as  the  Medical  College  of  one  of 
the  universities,  to  practice  physic.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  physician  differs  from  a  surgeon 
in  that  the  former  prescribes  remedies  for 
diseases,  while  the  latter  performs  operations. 

"  Fhytirinn  .  .  .  became,  in  England  at  least,  syn- 
onymous with  n  healer  of  diseases,  bemuse,  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  medical  practitioners  were 
the  naturalists,"—/  S.  Mitt  :  Syttem  of  Logic,  pt  lv.. 
ch.  v.t  f  l. 

*3.  One  who  heals  moral  diseases:  as,  a 
'physician  of  the  soul. 

*  ph$r-slc'-ianed  (C  as  sh),a.    [Eng.  physi- 
cian; -ed.]     Educated,  licensed,  or  practising 
as  a  physician. 

»ph^-sic'-ian-ship  (c  as  sh),  *.  [Eng. 
physician  ;  -ship.}  The  individuality,  cha- 
racter, or  office  of  a  physician. 

"  I  shall  bind  his  physicianship  orer  to  his  good 
behaviour.  '-Fielding:  Mocft  Doctor,  1.  7. 

phyV-I-cfom,  &  [Eng.  physic;  •ism.'}  The 
ascribing  of  everything  to  merely  physical  or 
material  causes,  excluding  spirit. 

phyV-I-jist,  a.  [Eng.  physic  ;  ~ist.]  One  who 
studies  or  is  versed  in  physics  or  physical 
science  ;  a  natural  philosopher. 

phys-I-co-,  prrf.    [PHYSIC.]    Of  or  ^ertaining 

to  nature  or  physics. 

physico-chemical,  a.  Pertaining  at 
once  to  chemistry  and  to  physics. 

*  physico-logio,  s.    Logic  illustrated  by 
physics. 

*physioo-logical»  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  physico-logic  (q.v.). 

physico  matii*matics,  *.  Mixed  ma- 
thematics. [MATHEMATICS.] 

physico-philosophy,  «.  The  philo- 
sophy of  nature. 

physico  theology,  *.  Theology  or  di- 
vinity enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

phys'  ics,  s.    [PHYSIC,  ».] 

Science:  A  study  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  bodies.  It  treats  of  matter,  force, 
and  motion  ;  gravitation  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, liquids,  gases,  acoustics,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Called  alsc 
Natural  or  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

phys-i-oc'-ra-cy,  *.  The  theory  of  a 
natural  order  or  constitution  in  society  the 
violation  of  which  is  the  cause  of  all  human 
evils. 

phys'-X-o'-crat,  *.  [Fr.  physiocrate,  from  Gr. 
<fiuo-(s  (phusis)  =  nature,  and  xparoc  (kratos)  =t 
force.] 

Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Quesnay,  who  in  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  much  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  economical  science  on  a  firm  basis. 

"The  Phuttocrats,  or  believers  In  the  supremacy  of 
Natural  Order,  weitt  much  beyond  thU."—  John  Marie*, 
In  Fortnightly  Review.  Feb.,  1870,  p.  132. 


.     [Gr.  £il<n«  (phusis)  = 
nature,  and  ye'pos  (genos)=  race.] 

Biol.  :  The  germ-history  of  the  functions,  or 
the  history  of  the  development  of  vital 
activities,  in  the  individual.  (Hatckd:  Evolu- 
tion of  Man,  L  24.) 

*phjrs-l*-5gn'-i-mer  (g  silent),  «.    [Eng. 
physiognom(y)  ;   -er.]     The   same   as   Parai- 

OGNOMIriT  (q.V.). 


*  phys  i-6-gnom  Ic,  *  phys-I-d-gnom'- 
io  al,  phys  i-6-gno  -mdn'-ic  (g  si'ent), 

a.  [Gr.  ^wrioyvotftoviKo^  (ptnisiogTiojnonikos)  ; 
Fr.  physiognomotiique  ;  lta\.jisio)iomicotjlsono- 
mico  ;  Sp.  fisonomico.]  (  PHYSIOGNOMY.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  physiognomy. 

*  phys-I-5-gn6m'-Xc-al-ljf  (g  silent),  otto. 
[Eng.  physiognomical;  -ly.]     According  to  th« 
rules  or  principles  of  physiognomy. 

*  phyVi-6  gnom'-ics  (g  silent),  s.     [PHT- 
SIOONOMIC.J    The  same  as  PHYSIOGNOMY,  I.  1 
(q.v.). 

phys  !  ogn'-  o  -mfet  (3  silentX  *.    [Fr.  phy- 
sioiiomiste  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fisonomista.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  physiognomy  ;  one 
who  is  able  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  qualities 
of  the  mind  by  the  features  of  the  face, 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  inspection  of 
the  face. 

"A  certain  physiognomist,  or  teller  of  fortune,  by 
looking  oiiely  upon  the  face  of  meu  and  women."— 
f.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  x. 

*  ph^s-I-ign'-6-mize  (g  silent),  v.t.    [En^ 
physiognomty)  ;  -ize.]    To  observe  the  physio- 
gnomy of;  to  practise  physiognomy  on. 

*  phys-I-£-gn&-mon'-Ic  (a  silantX  a.  [PHY- 

SIOGNOMIC.] 


y^  (3  silent),  *  fis-nomio, 

*  fis  na  my,  *  fyss  na-my,  •  phis-na- 
mi,  '  phis  -no-my,  *  phy-si  og-no  mie, 

*  phys-no-iny,  *  vis  no  -mie,  s.    [O,  Fr. 

pKisonomie,  physiognomic,  physonomie  (Fr. 
pJiysionomie),  from  Lat.  *  pkysiognomia,  or 
physiognomonia,  from  Or.  Qvtr 


,  — 

the  art  of  reading  the  features,  from  </>vo-toy- 
vwfuav  (phnsiognomon)  =  skilled  in  reading 
features,  lit.  =  judging  of  nature:  f>vnt 
(phusis)  =  nature,  and  yt*>n<av  (r}nomori)  =  a.u 
interpreter;  Ital.  Jisonomia,  fisionomia;  Sp. 
Jlsonomia.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  The  art  of  discovering  or  reading  th« 
temper  and  other  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  mind  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

"Mr.  Evelyn  studied  physiognomy,  and  found  dis- 
•tmulatlou,  boldness,  cruelty  and  ambitiou  in  every 
touch  and  stroke  of  Fuller's  picture."  —  Waipole  : 
Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  iL.  ch.  i.  (Note.) 

^  Lavater's  great  work  on  Physiognomy 
which  he  published  "  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  mankind."  appeared 
in  1775. 

*  2.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  inspection 
of  the  features. 

"She  taught  them  .  .  .  the  *rte  inagick,  phtrnomy, 
paJmestry.  —Bale:  Englith  Votaries,  \>t.  L 

3.  The  face  or  countenance,  with  respect  to 
the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  particular  cast  or 
expression  of  countenance.    [Pwiz.] 

"  Certes  by  her  face  and  phytnomy 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were 
Tliat  could  not  any  creature  well  descry-* 

Kpcnser;  F.  «.,  VII.  vll.  L 

4,  Appearance,  look,  form. 

"  I  can  recall  yet  the  very  look,  the  very  pAyrtof* 
nomy  of  a  large  birch  tree  that  stood  beside  It."— 
BurrougJu  :  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

II*  Bot.  :  The  general  facies,  habit,  or  appear- 
ance of  a  plant  without  reference  to  its  bota- 
nical character.  More  rarely  used  of  the 
general  character  of  the  vegetation  occurring 
m  a  particular  region. 

"The  changes  produced  In  the  phyttof/nomy  of  vege- 
tation on  ascending  mouutaius."—  Sutfour;  tiotany, 
f  1,168. 

ph^s-i-o'gn'-o-type  (g  silent),  ».  [Eng.  phy- 
siogno(my),  and  type.]  An  instrument  for  tak- 
ing an  exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  countenance. 


----,  •>         - 

nature,  and  yo^os  (gonos)  =  birth.]    The  birth 
or  production  of  nature. 

phys-I-o-graph'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng;  physio- 
graptyy);  -icai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  physio- 
graphy. 

"  The   fifth  book  Is  palssontologlcal  .  .  .  and   th« 
aeveiith  phytioyruphical.  '—Athenifnm.  Nor.  28,  18BS. 


,  ».  [Fr.  physiographic 
from  Or.  Qva-ts  (phitsis)  =  nature  ;  sutf.  -graph.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth,  and  the  causes 
by  which  they  have  been  modified,  and  also 
of  the  climates,  life,  &c.,  of  the  globe;  physi- 
cal geography. 
U  It  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Directory 
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of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  1877, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  external  relations  and 
conditions  of  the  earth,  which  form  the 
conimi  HI  basis  of  Nautical  As  trouumy,  (jeoiogy, 
and  Biology. 

jnys-l-Sr-a-try,  «.  [Gr.  4vVit  (pJra«<)  = 
nature,  and  Aarpct'a  (latreut)  =  worship.] 
Nature-worship ;  the  cult  of  the  powers  of 
nature. 

•'The  pAyriofafry  of  the  Veda*,"— Jfcmfcr  H'iilUtmt, 

•payj-I-dT-i-ger,   *pnl»-l-ol-o-ger,  i 

Eng.  pliytiolog(y) ;  -er.]    The  same  as  PHYSIO 


I/XJIHT  (q.v.).     (Probably  used  in  contempt 
or  disparagement) 

"'»  .•  old  lAttiialoqtrt  before  Arbtotle  and  Democ- 
ritu*."— fufitforrA  IncfU.  Hgttfm,  p.  171. 

phys  I  *  16gr-Ic  al.    •  phys-i  6  iSg  -Ic, 

a.    (Eng.  }'Uynif>loy(y);  -ic,  -iatt)    Of  or  per* 
taining  to  physiology. 

"  On*  of  the  niort  noted  pkjrrioto/lcol  bonki  which 
have  lately  a|>pennoV'-  Steteart:  Pkiltn.  ttf  It*  Mind, 
»oL  0..  cb.  IT..  |  4. 

phys  I-fi-lSg'-Io-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  j*y  .o- 
ioyicu/ ;  -/i/.]  In  a  physiological  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  physi- 
ology. 

phys  I  oT-4-gist,j.  [Fr.  p\yslologtotc.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  physiology ;  one 
who  writes  or  treats  on  physiology. 

•  phy»-!-dr-i-gize,  v.i.    [Eng.  physiology) ; 
-ize.\    To  reason  or  discourse  of  the  nature  of 
things. 

"Tliej  who  flirt  theologlied  did  pAjrioIosrfc*  alter 
thU  mauiier."—  dutocirtt.  I  Mr  1.  stUem,  p.  uo. 

phys  I  cl  6  gy,  •  phys  i-ol  o  gle,  t. 
[Fr.  physiologic,  from  Lat.  phyjiologia;  Gr. 
4>uo-ioAo>ia  (jjLusioloyiu))  =  an  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  things  :  <puo-ic  (pAu4t«)  -=  nature, 
and  Aoyos  (fojos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Bp. 
ft  Ilal.  Jisiologia.]  The  science  which  brings 
together,  in  a  systematic  form,  the  phenomena 
which  normally  present  themselves  during 
the  existence  of  living  beings,  and  classifies 
and  compares  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deduce  from  them  those  general  laws  or 
principles  which  express  the  condition  of 
their  occurrences,  and  investigates  the  causes 
to  which  they  are  attributable.  (IK.  B. 
Carpenter.)  It  is  divided  into  human,  animal, 
and  vegetable  physiology.  For  the  functions 
of  the  different  organs,  see  in  this  dictionary 
tiie  names  of  the  organs  themselves. 

phys  !  6ph-I  ly,  ».  (Gr.  -Wi;  (phtui»)  = 
nature,  and  $t'Aot  (philos)  =  loving.] 

Blot :  The  tribal  history  of  the  functions. 
In  the  case  of  man  a  large  part  of  the  history 
of  culture  falls  under  this  bead. 

phys  I  6s'  S  phy.  «.  A  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  secrets  of  nature. 

phy  siqne' (queask).s.  [Pr.]  The  physical 
structure  or  organization  of  au  individual. 

•  phys-no-my, ».    [PHYSIOGNOMY.] 

phy-so-,  pref.  [Gr.  <frv<ra.  (phtusa)  =  a  pair  of 
bellows,  a  blast  of  air,  an  air  bubble.]  Any- 
thing liellows-like  ;  an  air-bubble ;  an  air-float. 

phy  so  ca-lym'-ma,  ».  [Pref.  physo-,  and 
Gr.  KdAvp/ia  (kalumnia)  -=  a  covering,  a  hood 
or  veil.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lagerstromiese,  containing 
one  species,  Physoculymmajloribunda.  It  is  a 
tree,  with  opposite,  oval,  rough  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  purplish  flowers.  It  grows  in 
Brazil,  and  yields  the  fine  rose-coloured  Tulip- 
wood  of  commerce. 

phy  so  din,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  physod(es),  the 
•pec'.Se  name  of  a  kind  of  Parmelia  (q.v.) ; 
-in  (C?iem.).] 

Chcm. :  CjoHijjOg.  A  neutral  substance 
extracted  from  air-uried  Parmclia  phy&otles  by 
ether.  It  forms  a  white,  loosely  coherent 
rnnss,  melts  at  125',  insoluble  in  water,  abso- 
lute alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  soluble  in 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent  It  dissolves  readily  in 
ammonia,  ammonic  carbonate,  and  in  potash, 
forming  yellow  solutions  which  become  red- 
dish on  ex|»sure  to  the  air. 

phy-so-gra'-da,  t,  pi     [Pref.  physo-,  and 
gradior  =  to  walk.] 
Zoot :  A  sub-order  of  Hydrozoa,  order  81- 


phonophora.  Jelly-fishes  having  a  vesicular 
organ  full  of  air.  which  buoys  them  up  and 
enables  them  to  float  on  the  ocean.  Families 
two  :  Pliysulidse  and  Diphyida;. 

phy"-  96  -grade,  ».  [PHVSOORADA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  1'hysogiada. 

phy-sd-lo'-bi  um,  s.  [Fret  physo-,  and  Or. 
Ao/36s  (loom)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Kennedyete.  They  have  scarlet 
flowers.  Introduced  from  the  south-west  of 
Australia  into  English  gardens. 

tphy  so  mo  tra,  ».    [Pref.  phym-,  and  Gr. 
nijrpa  (mltra)  =  the  womb.) 
PathoL  :  Tympany  of  the  womb, 

phy-fO-my-ci'-tef,  «.  [Pref.  phym-,  and 
Gr.  Mv*tTj5  (iituki*),  genit  pvmrrot  (mukftos)  = 
a  fungus.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Fungals,  cohort  Sporidl- 
ifi-ri.  Microscopic  Fungi  of  very  humble 
organization,  the  mycelium  constituting  a 
byssoid  or  tlocculent  mass,  bearing  simple 
arranges  full  of  minute  spores.  8ub-orde.j 
Antennariei  and  Mucorinf,  the  former  with 
sessile,  the  latter  with  stalked  peridioles. 

phy-soph'-or-a  (pi.  phy  s6ph'-6r  w),  «. 

[Pref.  j  AJ/SO-,  and  Gr.  4>opoc  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 

Zoology: 

L  Stag.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyao- 
ph'iiidse.  They  float  by  means  of  many  air 
vesicles.  Phywphom  hydrostatic**  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

2.  PL  :  A  sub-order  of  Siphouophora. 

phy  so-pvSr'-I  doe,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  physo- 
plump);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idte.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-order 
Physophorse.  [PHYSOPHOKA.) 

phy  sop'  6  da,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  pty*>-,  and  Or. 

wi/s  (pous),  genit  «o{6s  (podos)  —  a  foot] 

Eiitom.  :  A  sub-order  of  ">i-thoptera.  Mouth 
resembling  a  rostrum  ;  antennae  with  eight  or 
nine  joints  ;  mandibles  bristle-like  ;  two  com- 
pound eyes,  and  generally  three  ocelli. 
Tarsi  two-jointed,  terminating  in  a  bladder 
or  sucker.  Small  insects  seen  in  summer  on 
the  petals,  &<•.,  of  plants.  Larva;  in  most 
respects  like  the  adults.  Tribes  or  families 
two  :  Tubulifera  and  Tcrebrantia.  Called  also 
Thysanoptera.  Best  known  genus  Tlirips(q.v.). 

phy  so  sper  -mum,  ».  [Pref.  physo-,  and 
Gr.  o-irc'ppa  (ffperma)  =  seed.] 

Sot.  :  Bladder-  weed  ;  a  genus  of  Umbellifers. 
Physospermum  cornnbicnue,  a  plant,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  ten  to  twenty  umbel-rays,  and 
dldymoiis  bladdery  fruit,  is  found  in  thickets 
near  Tavistock. 

phy  so  stig  -ma,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Bng. 
stigma  (q.v.).  So  named  from  a  great  oblique 
hood  covering  the  stigma.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  LegmninostP,  tribe  Phase- 
olese.  Physostigma  ventnosinn  is  tlie  Calabar 
Bean  from  Western  Africa.  It  is  a  twining 
climber,  with  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves, 

Surplish  flowers,  and  legumes  about  six 
iches  long.  It  is  very  poisonous,  but  a 
watery  solution  has  been  used  externally  in 
certain  affections  of  the  eye,  and  internally  in 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  in  tetanus,  chorea,  and 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  [ORDEAL- 
BEAN.] 

phy-f  o-stlg'-mine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  physxtig- 
m(a);  -ine.]  [EsERlNE.] 

phy-so-stSm'-a-ta,  ».    [PHYSOSTOMI.] 

phy'-sos-tome,  s.  [PHVSOSTOMI.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  order  Physostomi  (q.v.). 

trtmft  ...  are  likewise  well  reprewuted.'— 
Study  o/  fit/to,  p.  199. 


phy-s8s'-t6-mi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  physo-,  and  Or. 
O-TOMO.  (stnma)  =  the  mouth  ;  so  named  because 
the  air-bla'Her,  if  present,  is  connected  with 
the  mouth  by  a  pneumatic  duct,  except  in 
the  Scombresocidai  (q.v.).] 

1.  Fchthy.  :  An  order  of  Fishes  estnblished 
by  Muller,  and  divided  by  him  into  two  sub- 
orders, with  fourteen  families.    As  at  present 
constituted,  the  order  consists  of  thirty-one 
families,    (fiunther.)    It  is  practically  co-ex- 
tensive with  Owen's  Malacopteri  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaeont.  :  From  the  Chalk  onward. 


phy  sur  -I  df»,  s.pt    [Mod.  Lat 
Lat  fern,  pi.  adj.  -suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottem 

phy-sur'-us,  «.  [Pref.  phys(o-\  and  nf4 
{aura)  =  the  tail.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PhysiuiUjs 
(q.v.). 

*  physy, ».    (FUSEE.) 
phyt-,  pre/.    [PBYTO-.] 

phyt  el-e-phan -te  as,  «.  pi.  (Mo.1  Lat 
phytelephat,  genit  phytelf.j<hant(is) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sulf  -en.) 

/>'"«. :  A  tribe  of  plants  estnblished  by  Too 
Martius.  He  plac«d  It  under  the  Palmacee, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  indefinite 
stamens.  Hence  some  have  elevated  it  Into  aa 
order. 

phyt  el'-g-phas,  «.     (Pref.  phyt-,  and  Or. 

cAc'otat  (tlrphas)  =  an  elephant,  ivory.) 

Bo(. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phytelephnn- 
tese  (q.v.).  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  furuishe* 
Vegetable-Ivory,  [IVORY,  H.] 

phy-teu'-ma,  a,  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <>t»«vn» 
(phvtevma)  =  a  plant,  spec.  Reseda  phytettmu. 
Not  the  modern  genus.]  ( 

Bot. :  Rampion  ;  a  genus  of  Campanuleae. 
Corolla  rotate ;  segments  long,  linear;  anthers 
distinct  Known  species  thirty-five;  two, 
Pkyteuma  orbiculare  and  P.  tpteatum,  are 
British  ;  the  first  has  bine,  and  the  second 
greenish-white  flowers.  The  roots  of  P.  tpioa- 
tum  are  sometimes  eaten.  These,  with  the 
roots  of  other  species,  are  deemed  anti-syphi- 
litic. 

phy  tlph  a  gans,  phy  tlph'-a-ga, «.  yt 

[PHYTOPBAOAN,  PUYTOPBAOA.] 

*  phy-tKv'-or-oiis,  o.    TGr.  <f>t>Tox  (phuton) 
=  a  plant,  and  Lat  voro~=  to  devour  (q.r.).] 
Phytophagous  (q.v.). 

"Hairy  animate,  with  onlr  two  tarm  foreteeth,  an 
all  phiitivoroui,  and  called  the  hare-kind."—  Kay  :  Oft 
the  Creation. 


phy-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^irrdi/  ()*«ton)  =  aplant.l 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  plants. 

phy  to  chcm'  Ic  al,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
£ng.  chemical  (q.v.)*]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  phytochemistry. 

phy-t6-ch2m'-Is-try,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  chemistry.]  The  chemistry  of  plants. 

my,  ».    [PHVTOCHEMISTRY.] 


phy'-ti-chlore,  ».     [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
XAtopoc  (chldros)  =  pale-green.] 
But.  :  Green  colouring  matter  ;  chlorophyll. 

phy-ti-col'-lite,  ».  [Gr.  $vroV  (pAuton)  =  a 
plant;  xoAAa  (kolla)  =  glue,  and  suff.  -ite 
(J/»n.).] 

Miii.  :  A  name  suggested  by  T.  Cooper, 
under  which  all  the  jelly-like  hydrocarbons 
might  be  grouped. 

phy  to  cor'-I-dse,  <  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
coriis);  Lat  fern.  pi.  sutf.  -i<l"'.\ 

Entom.  :  Plant-bugs  ;  a  family  of  Geocores, 
The  outer  apical  angle  of  the  corium  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  transverse  suture  ao 
as  to  form  a  triangular  piece  called  an  appen- 
dix. The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  an 
British. 

phy-tSc'-or-its,  «.  [Pref.  pKyt»-,  and  Gr. 
*6pis  (korii)  =  a  bug.) 

Entnm.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phytocoridae  (q.v.).  Phytocoris  trirrudulatia 
is  very  common  on  nettles.  The  hemelytra 
are  nearly  black;  outer  margin  with  three 
orange  spots. 

phy-t6-orS-na'-c8-«8,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lai. 
phytocren(e)  ;  Lat  felu.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -aceie..} 

Bot.  :  A  doubtful  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Urticales.  Clim)>ing  shrubs, 
having  strong  medullary  rays  and  intermedi- 
ate bundles  of  open  ducts.  Leaves  petinled, 
entire  or  palinately  lobed.  Flowers  small,  uni- 
sexunl  ;  the  males  in  axillary  [wnicles  or 
glomerated  spikes,  the  females  in  clusters  ; 
sepals  four  to  live,  petals  and  stamens  the 
same  ;  ovary,  on  a  gynophore,  style  thick, 
columnar;  stigma  lar^'e;  drupes  distinct  Of 
many,  agglomerated  on  a  fleshy  receptacle. 
Genera  four,  species  eight.  (Miers.) 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t 
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phy'  ti-ore-ne,   «.     [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 

uprjvj^  (krcnc)  —  a  fuuntuiii.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phytocre- 
naceas  (q.v.X 

phy  tog  el  in,  i.    [Pref.  phyto-;  Lat.  gelu 
=  frost,  and  suff.  -in  (CA«m.).] 
Bot.  :  The  gelatinous  matter  of  Algals. 

phy-to-gen'  e  sis,  phy-tog'-en-y,  «.  [Or. 
<ttvTw(phvlon)~  a  plant,  and  -y«V«<rts  (jjenms), 
or  yews  (ffenos)  =  a  birth,  an  origin.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  generation  of  plants. 

to  ge  6  griiph'-Ic  -al,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-, 
and  Eng.  fMiafNoBL]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
phytogeography. 

"The  phytoytoprapMcal  dl  vision  of  the  globe."— 
Batfour  :  Botany,  }  1.153. 

phy-ti-gS-Sg'-ra-phy,  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  geography.}  The  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants. 

phy  to  glyph'  lo,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Eng. 
glyphic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phytoglyphy 
(q.v.). 

phy-tog'-lyph-y,  «.  [Pref.  pftj/'"-,  and  Gr. 
y\v^(a  (ahtphd)  =  to  engrave.)  Nature-print- 
ing (q.v.> 

phy  to  -  griiph'-  Ic  -  al,  a.  [Eng.  phyla- 
fraph(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phy- 
tography. 

phy-tig'-ra-phjf,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
ipo^u  (graphs)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  A 
description  of  plants  ;  the  science  of  describ- 
ing and  naming  plants  systematically. 


nly  subordinate  to  taxonomy 

or  sy  ate  lu&tio  botany.  "—Hcntlote  :  /*rm.  of  Botany,  }  6. 

phy'  -told,  a.  [Gr.  ^urdi-  (jrfmfon)  =  a  plant  j 
tuff,  -oid.]  Plant-like  ;  specif,  applied  to 
animals  haying  a  plant-like  appearance. 

phy-ti-lac'-oa,  ».  [Pref.  jAyto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  lacca  =  lac  (<].v.).  Named  from  the 
crimson  colour  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Phyto- 
lacceee  and  the  order  Phytolaccacese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  six  pointed,  with  membranous  edges  ; 
corolla  none  ;  stamens  five  to  twenty  ;  styles 
five  to  twelve.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical 
herbs.  Known  species  about  ten.  The 
leaves  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  the  Virginian 
poke-  weed,  or  pocum,  are  very  acrid,  but  after 
being  boiled  they  are  used  in  the  United 
States  for  asparagus.  A  tincture  of  the  ripe 
Denies  has  been  given  against  chronic  and 
syphilitic  rheumatism  ;  but  a  spirit  distilled 
from  them  is  poisonous,  and  the  leaves 
produce  delirium.  Deemed  useful  in  cancer. 
Externally,  it  has  been  used  in  psora  and 
ringworm.  The  pulverised  root  is  emetic  and 
purgative.  The  leaves  of  P.  acinosa  are 
eaten  in  Nepaul  in  curries,  but  the  fruits 
produce  delirium.  P.  drastica,  a  native  of 
Chill,  is  a  strong  purgative. 

phy-t6-lac-<Ja'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phytoloxc(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -acev.] 

Bot.  :  Phytolaccads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  Under 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  entire,  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  sometimes  with  pellucid 
dots.  Sepals  four  or  live,  in  some  species  peta- 
loid  ;  stamens  often  indefinite  ;  carpels  one  or 
more,  each  with  an  ascending  ovule  ;  fruit 
bac<-ate  or  dry,  indehiscent.  Natives  of 
America,  Africa,  and  India.  Genera  twenty, 
species  seventy-seven.  (Linilley.) 

phy-to-l&c'-cad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  phgtolmxfa)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Sot.  {PI.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
PhytolaccacesB  (q.v.). 

phy-ti-lae'-cS-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
!ooc(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tas.\ 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Phytolaceacese  (q.v.). 

•  phy'-to-lite,  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  Xi'flos 
(litltos)  =  a  stone.]  A  fossil  plant. 

phy-ti-lith'-«s,  s.     [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.]    [CARPOMANIA.] 


phy  to  II  thoi-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  phytoli- 
tholog(y);  -ia,.]  One  who  is  versed  in  or 
treats  of  fossil  plants. 

phy-to-U-thoi'-o-fcy,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  lithology.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  fossil  plants. 


*  phy-to-log'-Io-al,  a.     [Eng.  phytologd/)  ; 
•icaL]     Of  or   pertaining   to    phytology    or 
plants  ;  botanical, 

*  phy  toio  gist,  ».   [Eng.  phytolog(y);  -int.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  phytology  ;  one  who 
writes  on  plants  ;  a  botanist. 

"  As  OUT  learned  phytologitt,  Mr.  Ray,  lias  dime."— 
Evelyn:  Xylva. 

*  phy-tSr-4-giy,  ».    [Gr.  ^vroV  (phnton)  =  a 
plant  ;  suff.  -ology.]    The  science  of  plants  ; 
a  treatise  on  plants  ;  botany. 

"  We  pretended  not  .  to  erect  a  new  pj^totoyy." 
—Browne:  Urn-Burial.  (EpU.  Ded.) 

Phy-t6-m6t'-ra,  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  JICTOOV 
(nietron)  —  a  measure.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Poaphilid&e.  Phyto- 
metra  omea,  the  small  Purple-barred  Moth,  is 
the  only  British  species  of  the  family. 

phy  -ton,  s.    [Gr.  $vrov  (jAtrfow).] 

Bot.  :  According  to  Gaudichaud,  a  rudimen- 
tary plant  from  which  a  perfect  one  develops  ; 
a  cotyledon. 

"The  dicotyledonous  embryo  Is  composed  of  two 
leaves  or  two  unifoliar  phytont,  united  together  so  as 
to  form  one  axis."—  Balfour  :  OutUnet  of  Botany,  p.  367. 

phy-ton'-^-my,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
ropoc  (nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  science  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  plants. 

phy  to  pa  thol'-o  gist,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-, 
and  Eng.'  pathologist.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
phytopathology. 

phy-td-pa-thol'-6-gy,  >.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  pathology.]  The  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  of  plants  ;  an  account  of 
the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject. 

phy  toph  -a-ga,  s.  pi.   [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Or. 
<paycu<  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  A  sub  -tribe  of  Tetramerous   Beetles. 
They  have  no  snout  like  that  of  weevils,  the 
antenne  are  shorter  than  in  the  Longicorns, 
to  which  they  are  closely  akin.    Larvae  short, 
convex,  leathery  ;   colour  sometimes  metal- 
lic.    Sections  four,   Eupoda,    Camptosomee, 
Cyclica,  and  Cryptostomse. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Hymenoptera,  with  two  fami- 
lies, Uroceridse  and  Tenthredinidte. 

-tSph'-a-gous,  a.     [PHVTOPHAOA.] 
ting  or  living  on  plants  ;  herbivorous. 

"This  phatophagoui  cetacean  ...  Is  found  only  In 
tropical  waters."—  WUton  :  Prehiitortc  Jfan,  i  ST4. 

*  phy-tiph'-a-gy,  s.     [PHVTOPHAOA.]     The 
eating  of  plants. 

phy-tSph-thtr'-I-a,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Gr.  <£0eip  (phtheir)  =  a  louse.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Hpmoptera.  Wings  four 
or  wanting  ;  rostrum  springing  apparently  from 
the  breast  ;  tarsi  two-jointed,  with  two  claws. 
It  contains  the  Aphides  or  Plant  Lice. 

t  phy-to-phyS-I-oT-4-gy,  »-  [Pref.  phyto-, 
and  Eng.  physiology.]  The  same  as  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

phy-to-san'-rus,  s.     [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
o-aCpo?  (sawros)  =  a  lizard.] 
Pateont.  :  ThesameasHvL«osAUBUs(q.v.). 

phy-t«f-*-ma,  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
Topij  (tome}  —  a  cutting.] 

Ornith.  :  Plant-cutter  ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Phytotomidte,  with  three  species  —  one 
from  Chili,  one  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  one  from  Bolivia.  There  are  numerous 
teeth  in  the  cutting  edge  of  the  mandibles, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
a  strong  tooth  near  the  extremity  of  the  bill  ; 
wings  short  ;  tail  rather  long,  and  equal. 

phy-to-to'm'-l'-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
fara(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -Ida.] 

Ornith.:  Plant-cutters;  a  family  of  Songless 
Birds,  with  a  single  genus,  Phytotoma  (q.v.). 

phy-tot'-$-mlst,  ».  [Eng.  phytotom(y);  -tit.] 
One  skilled  in  phytotomy  or  vegetable  anatomy. 

phy-t5f-4-my\  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
Toftij  (tome)  =  a  cutting.]  Vegetable  anatomy. 

*  phy-to-*6'-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  f<f» 
(zoo),  pi.  of  fJoi-  (20011)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  Rotifera,  Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria. 
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*  phy-to-xd-ar  -I  a,  «.  pi.    [PHYTOZOA.] 

phy-ti-zd'-Sn.  •.  (PHYTOZOA.]  One  of  th« 
Phytozoa  (q.v.). 

pl-ao'-a-ba,  t.    (PIASSAVA.) 

*  pi'-a-ole,  s.    [Lat.  piaatlum  =  a  sln-offer- 
Tng,  "or  expiation  for  crime,  from  pio  —  to 
expiate  (q.v.).]    A  heinous  crime,  a  sin. 

••  Which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  holy  league,  and  no  teas 
than  a  piadt  to  Infringe  tt  — JWMH :  Ltttert.  bk.  L. 
I  L,  let  asT 

*  pi-ao'-n-lar,  *  pi-ao'-n-lar-^,  o.    [Lat. 

puicularis,  from  piaculum.]    [PiACLB.] 

1.  Expiatory,  atoning ;  making  expiation  or 
atonement. 

"The  piactOar  rites  of  the  Horatlan  family. "— 
Ltirii:  tired.  Burly  Rom.  BUt.  (1866),  ch.  li.,  I  II. 

2.  Requiring  or   calling   for   expiation  or 
atonement ;  atrociously  bad. 

"This  was  his  piacuiary  kensy."— BaclM :  Ufi  •/ 
Waiiami,  1.  109. 

*  pi-ao-u-lap'-I-ty,  >.  [Bng.  piocuior;  -tty.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piacular ;  crimJ 
nality. 

"  pi-oo'-u-lotts,  o.    [Eng.  piacle;  -out.} 

1.  Piacular,  expiatory,  atoning. 

2.  Requiring  expiation  ;  criminal,  wrong-, 
sinful. 

"  Unto  the  ancient  Britons  It  was  piacitlmu  to  taste 
a  goose.*' — Brovnt:  yulffar  Jtrrourt,  bk.  Ui.,  ch.  zxtT. 

pi'-a  ma'-ter,  <.  [Lat,  lit  =  pious  mother.] 
Anat. :  A  delicate  fibrous,  and  highly  vas- 
cular membrane,  immediately  investing  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  (Quain.)  Hence, 
sometimes  used  for  the  brain  itself,  as  in  the 
example. 

"  For  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak 
pio  matter.'— Sluikap. :  Twelfth  Xii/M,  i.  6. 

pi  an,  i.    [Littre  considers  it  English.    Per- 
haps of  negro  origin.] 
Pathol. :  The  yaws  (q.T.). 

pi'-a-net,  s.    [Lat.  piciu  =  the  woodpecker.] 

1.  The  lesser  woodpecker. 

2.  The  magpie.    (Scotch.) 

pl-a-nette',  «.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  piano (t.r.XJ 
The  same  as  PIANINO  (q.v.). 

pl-a-ni'-no,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  from  fiano 
(q.v.X]  A  small  pianoforte. 

pi  a  nis-si-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Very  soft ;  a  direction  to  execute  • 
passage  in  the  softest  possible  manner ;  usually 
abbreviated  to  pp.  or  ppp. 

pi  an'-fat,  >.  [Fr.  ptaniste;  Ital.  &  8p.  fian- 
ista.]  A  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

"There  were  things  to  admlra,  to  wit,  the  skill  at 
the  pianitt."— Daily  Telegraph,  Bept  10.  1866. 

pi  a'  no,  adv.  ft  ».    [Ital.  =  soft,  smooth.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

Music:  Soft;  a  direction  to  execute  • 
passage  softly,  or  with  diminished  volume 
of  tone.  Usually  abbreviated  to  p. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pianoforte  (q.v.). 

piano-Stool,  I.     Music-stool.     (Anier.) 

pl-an'-i-for-te,  s.  [Ital.  piano  —  soft,  and 
forte  =  strong,  loud ;  so  called  from  its  pro- 
ducing both  soft  and  loud  effects.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument,  the  sound* 
of  which  are  produced  by  blows  from  ham- 
mers, acted  upon  by  levers  called  keys.  This 
is  probably  the  most  widely-known  and  gene- 
rally-used musical  instrument  in  the  world. 
Although  slight  improvements  are  from  time 
to  time  made  in  its  mechanism,  it  may  be 
described  as  the  perfected  form  of  all  the 
ancient  instruments  which  consisted  of  strings 
struck  by  hammers.  Originally  the  strings 
were  placed  in  a  small  and  portable  box,  and 
struck  by  hammers  held  in  the  hands.  In  this 
early  shape,  known  as  the  "  Dulcimer,"  the 
instrument  can  be  traced  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  it  now  survives,  almost  in  its 
original  form,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
dulcimer  was  also  called  psaltery,  sautrie,  or 
sawtry.  The  name  given  to  the  first  instru- 
ment with  keys  acting  on  hammers  was 
clavicytherfum,  or  keyed-cithara,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the 
sixteenth,  century ;  next  came  the  clavichord, 
or  clarichord,  sometimes  called  monochord, 
in  which  quills  plucked  the  strings ;  the 


t>6y ;  poUt,  Jd\tl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    - tion,  -slon  =-  shun ;  -tion,  -jlon  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  - sious  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  K  b?!,  del. 
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virginal  soon  followed,  which  was  au  oblong 
instrument  witli  an  improved  form  of  jack 
Coat-lining  the  quill;  this  was  soon  followed 
by  the  spinet,  of  similar  construction  but 
generally  triangular  in  shape  ;  then  came  the 
harpsichord,  a  vast  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessors, having  a  more  extended  compos* 
and  often  two  manuals.  The  earliest  form  of 
pianoforte,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  a 
fine  harpsichord,  but  it  possessed  the  elements 
of  expansion,  as  now  exhibited  in  a  modern 
grand  trichord  pianoforte  of  seven  octaves 
compass,  with  every  gradation  of  sound, 
from  pianissimo  to  a  splendid  fortissimo, 
and  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  mechan- 
ism between  the  finger  and  the  hammer. 

pi  an'-o  graph,  a.    IEng.  piano ;  -graph,'} 

Music:  A  machine  which,  on  being  attached 
to  a  pianoforte,  inscribes  what  is  played, 

pi  ar-tare'-in!  a,  a.     [<?  .  Vop  Qriar)  »  fat, 
and  atfta  (haima)  =  blooi.] 
Pat hoi. :  Fatty  blood. 

K'-ar-Ist,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.) 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  regular  clerks  of  the 
Scuole  Pie  (religious  schools),  founded  at  Rome 
by  St.  Joseph  Calaaanctius,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  work  of 
secondary  education.  They  were  sanctioned 
by  Paul  V.,  in  1617,  as  a  congregation  with 
simple  TOWS,  and  became  a  religious  order  in 
1621,  under  Gregory  XV. 

"The  Piarittt  Appear  to  have  never  entered  Franco 
or  Great  Britain,  or  any  country  outside  the  limits  of 
Europe."— AddU  4  ArnpM:  Catk.  Met.,  p,  ML 

pX-as'-sa-ba,  p!  as  sa  va,  pi  £9   a  ba, 

».  [Port,  piacaba.}  A  stont  woody  fibre  ob- 
tained from  the  stalk  of  Attalea  funifera,  a 
native  of  Bahia,  Ac. 

If  Para  piassaba:  A  finer  fibre,  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. 

pi-as'-ter,  pi  as'-tre  (tro  as  ter),  «.  [Fr. 
piastre,  from  Ital.  piastra  =  a  plate  or  leaf  of 
metal ;  Sp.  pieutra.  The  word  is  a  variaut  of 
plaster  (q.v.).] 

Numis. :  A  coin  of  various  values.  The 
gold  piastre  of  Turkey  =  2*16d.  ;  the  silver 
piastre  =  2'lld.  ;  the  Egyptian  piastre  = 
2*46d.  ;  the  Spanish  piastre  is  synonymous 
with  the  dollar  or  duro  =  about  4s.  The  old 
Italian  piastre  was  equivalent  to  about  3s.  7d. 

*  pl-a'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  piatio,  from  piatus,  pa- 
par,  of  pio  =  to  expiate  (q.v.).]    The  act  of 
making  atonement ;  expiation, 

pi-au  -zite  (an  as  *5^r)f  *.  [After  P!anz(e), 
Carniola,  where  fonnd^  sun*,  -ite  (Jtffn.).J 

37  in. ;  A  massive  substance  resembling 
asphalt;  texture,  slaty;  colour,  brownish- 
black  ;  streak,  light  to  amber-brown.  Char- 
acterized by  its  high  melting  point,  315*. 
Occurs  in  a  bed  of  lignite.  Dana  makes  it 
a  sub-species  of  his  Asphaltum. 

pi  az  za,   «.      [Ital.  =  a   market-place,    the 

broad  way  in  a  town,  from  Lat.  platea  ~  a 
broadway,  an  open  space,  from  Gr.  v\artia 
(plateia)=.&  broad  way,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of 
irAanic  (piatus)  =  flat,  wide.  Piazza  and  place 
are  thus  doublets.]  A  square  open  space 
surrounded  by  buildings  or  colonnades ;  popu- 
larly, but  improperly,  applied  to  a  broadway 
under  cover,  or  an  arcaded  or  colonnaded 
walk,  and  even  to  a  verandah. 

"  He  stepped  from  the  low  piasta  into  the  darkness." 
—Century  Jiag<uine,  June,  1883,  p.  1W. 

*  pi  az  zi-an.  n.   [Eng.  piaxafa);  -ten.]  Per- 
taining to  a  piazza  or  arcade. 

"  Hulciber  s  column*  gleam  in  Car  ptaaian  line." 
Keat*  :  Lamia. 

pJb'  corn,  s.    [Wei,  lit.  pipe-lorn.) 

Music:  A  wind  Instrument  or  pipe  with  a 
horn  at  each  end.  (Welsh.) 

pi  broch  (ah  guttural),  ».  [Gael  pidbainachd 
=  the  art  of  playing  on  the  bagpipe,  piping,  a 
tune  on  the  bagpipe :  piobatr  =  a  piper ;  piob 
=  a  pipe,  a  bagpipe.) 

Miaic:  A  series  of  variations,  or  a  sort  of 
fantasia,  played  on  a  bagpipe,  descriptive  of 
some  scene  or  of  a  poetic  thought.  The  pibroch 
is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  national 
music,  and  can  only  be  learnt  by  personal  in* 
etruction,  as  the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  contains 
sounds  unrepresented  by  any  notation. 

U  PInroch  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
for  the  bagpipe  itself,  (liyron:  Lachin-y-Gair  ) 


pic,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  cloth  measure  vary- 
ing from  18  to  28  Inches. 

pi-ca,».    [Lat,  pica  =  a  magpie.)    [Pm,».) 

*  1.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  things  and 
names  in  rolls  and  records. 

2.  E-des. :  The  same  as  PIE  (2),  «.,  IL 

3.  Mtd.  :  A  vitiated  appetite,  which  causes 
the  person  affected  to  crave  for  things  unlit 
for  food,  as  coal,  chalk,  &c.    [PIQUE  (1),  >.,  2.) 

4.  Print. :  A  name  given  to  a  size  of  type, 
72  ems  to  the  foot.     It  is  the  standard  of 
measurement  in  printing. 

This  is  Pica  type. 

5.  Orntth. :  A  genns  of  Corvine  (In  older 
classifications,  of  Corvidee),  with  nine  species 
from  the  Paleearrtic  region,  Arctic  America, 
and  California.    Hill  entire,  with  cutting  edges, 
furnished  at  the  liase  with  setaceous  feathei  a 
lying    forward ;   toil  very   long,  graduated. 
Pica  ntfticit  is  the  Magpie. 

plo-a-doV,  s.  (Sp.,  from  pica  =  a  pike  or 
lance.)  In  Spanish  bull-fights,  a  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  with  which  he  pricks  the 
bull,  so  as  to  madden  and  excite  him  for  the 
combat,  but  without  disabling  or  injuring 
him. 

pic  a  mar,  s.  [Lat.  fix,  genlt  pfc<i»)  =  pitch, 
and'amaru*  =  bitter.) 

Cheni. :  An  oily  body,  one  of  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  wood-tar,  sp.  gr.  1  '10.  It 
is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  has  a  burning  taste, 
and  boils  at  270°.  With  alkalis  it  forms  orys- 
tallizable  compounds, 

pie'-a-nln  ny, «.    [PicKA»isirr.] 

pic'  ard,  ».    [For  etym.  see  def.J 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  sect  of  Adamites  (Q.V.), 
founded  by  Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders.  They 
were  exterminated  by  Ziaca,  the  Hussite 
leader. 

*  plc-a-rosque'  (qua  as  kX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Sp.  picaron  —  a  picaroon  (q.  v.).l  Pertaining 
to,  or  treating  of,  rogues  or  robbers;  specif., 
applied  to  books  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of 
rogues  or  adventurers,  such  as  Gil  Blot. 

pi-car'-l-w,  «.  ft.    [Lat  pio(iu)  (q.v.);  fern. 

pL  adj.  sun",  -arifr.] 

Ornith. :  Picarian  Birds ;  an  order  of 
CarinatK,  including  the  Scansores  and  Fissi- 
rostres  of  older  authors.  They  vary  much  in 
outward  form,  but  nearly  all  possess  one 
common  osteological  character  —  a  double 
notch  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum. 
SomeauthorsdividetheorderintoZygodactylffi 
and  Fissirostres,  calling  the  former  Seansorial, 
and  the  Utter  Fissimstral,  or  Gressorial, 
Picariffi,  and  including  the  Parrots,  now  often 
treated  as  a  separate  group,  under  Zygo- 
dactyue.  (PBITTACI.) 

pi-car'-i-an,  a.  &  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  plcari(ce); 
Eng.  adj.  sun*,  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  order  Picarue 

(q.v.). 

B.  As  tubst. :  Any  Individual  of  the  order 
Picarite. 

picarian -birds,  t.  pi.    [PICARI.«.) 

pic-a-roon',  *.    [8p.  picaron,  picaro.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  cheat,  a  sharper,  an  adven- 
turer ;  one  who  lives  by  his  wits. 

2.  A  robber ;  espec.  a  pirate,  a  corsair. 

"  ConicK  and  Majorca  in  all  wan  have  been  the  netta 
of  ptcarwum."— TmpU:  MiUMUamtt. 

plo-a-yune',  a,  [From  the  language  of  the 
Caribs.]  The  name  of  a  Spanish  half  real  In 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Ac.  This  coin,  of  the  value 
of  6%  cents,  was  formerly  widely  circulated  in 
the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was 
known  as  a  np-penny  (five  penny)  bit,  often 
contracted  to  fip. 

pic  a  yun'  ish,  a.  [Eng-  pfc»yun(«);  •<•».] 
Petty,  paltry,  small,  mean.  (Amer.) 

•plc'-ca-dn,  "pao-ca-dli'-ly,  *plo'- 
kar-dil,  *  plc-oa-dell,  *  plo-oa-dUl, 

•  pick  a  del,  *  pic-ka-dU,  *  pick  a- 
dill,  «.  [Fr.  piccadille,  picadille,  from  Sp. 
picado  (pa.  par.  of  ptcar  =  to  prick,  to  pierce), 
with  dimin.  suff.  -illo ;  pica  =  a  pike,  a  lance.) 
1.  A  high  collar,  or  a  kind  of  ruff,  formerly 
worn,  the  precise  character  of  which  is  not 
exactly  known.  According  to  Blount,  it  was 


"  tlic  round  hem  or  the  several  divisions  set 
to^f  liter  about  the  skirt  of  a  garment  or  other 
thing,  also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in 
fashion  of  a  band." 

"  "'ith  preat  cut-work  baiidea  and  frfccodttUM."— 
WUlun:  Lye  <tf  Junta  1. 

II  The  street  in  London  known  as  PicaultUi 
is  s;iid  to  take  its  name  from  an  ordinary  so- 
called  near  St.  James,  built  by  one  Higgins, 
a  tailor,  who  made  most  of  his  money  by 
piccadillies.  (Mount:  Clonographia  (lOslj 
p.  495.) 

*  2.  The  name  of  a  game. 

"  To  loow  it  at  i*ccMtiity."—ncckj\oc't 


'  pic'  -cage,  *  pick'-age  (age  as  Ig),  «. 
[Low  Lat.  pict.-ugium.  from  Fr.  piqvtr  =  to 
pick.)  [PICK,  v.]  Money  paid  at  fairs  for 
breaking  ground  for  booths.  (Defoe:  Tovr 
thro'  Great  Britain,  iii.  188.) 

pic-ca-UV-lI,  ».  [Native  name.)  An  imita- 
tion Indian  pickle  of  various  vegetable*  witk 
pungent  (pices. 

pic'  -co,  (.    [See  the  compound.) 

picco  pipe,  i. 

Music  :  A  small  pipe,  having  two  ventages, 
above  and  one  below.  It  ta  blown  by  means 
of  a  mouth-piece  like  nJHUe  a  tec  or  whistle; 
and  in  playing,  the  little  finger  is  nsed  for 
varying  the  pitch  by  being  inserted  in  the 
end.  The  player,  Picco,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  produced  a  corn|«u«s  of  three  octaves 
from  this  primitive  instrument. 

pic  -co-lo,  «.    [Ital.  =  small.] 

Music: 

1.  A  small  Rate,  having  the  same  compass 
as  the  ordinary  orchestral  flute,  but  its  sounds 
are  one  octave  higher  than  the  notes  as  they 
are  written.    Called  also  an  octave-flute. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  two  feet  length,  the 
pipes  are  of  wood,  the  tone  bright  and  piercing. 

3.  A  small  upright  piano,  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  high.     Used  for  certain  brilliant 
effects. 

pice,  «.  [Hind.  )Mt'»rt.]  A  small  East  Indian 
coin,  value  about  Jtl.  sterling.  It  is  the  fourth 
part  of  an  anna, 

,  ».  [Lat.  =  the  Norway  spruce.] 
Sot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Abies,  sometimes  made 
a  genus  of  Conifersp.  The  cones  are  erect  and 
cylindrical,  with  thin  scales.  Abia  Picea,  or 
Picea  pectinata,  is  the  Silver-fir  ;  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  P.  Webbiana  are  used  for  fodder 
in  the  Punjaub. 

pic  cous  (o  as  »h),  o.  [Lat  piceus,  from 
pix,  genii,  picis  —  pitch.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pitch  ;  resembling  pitch. 

pI$h-l-9.'-a-gd,  t.    [Sp.  American.] 

Zool.  :  Chlamydophorus  truncatus,  an  eden- 
tate animal  about  six  inches  long,  the  whole 
body  covered  with  hair  and  protected  by  a 
shell,  loose  except  at  the  point  of  attachment. 
which  is  in  the  back,  near  the  spine.  Found 
in  Bolivia. 

plch'-ijr.  I.    [Sp.  American.) 

Zool.  :  An  armadillo,  Dasyjms  miniifuj. 
Found  in  sandy  dunes  and  otber  dry  places 
on  the  coast  of  chili. 

pich'  6  line,  s.  [Fr.  Named  from  an  Italian, 
Picholini,  who  first  diseovered  the  art  »f 
pickling  olives.)  A  kind  of  olive,  the  finest 
of  the  prepared  fruits. 

plch'-n-rfa,  o.     [Eng.,  &c.  pfc*ur(im)  ;  -4«.l 
Derived  from  pichurim  beans. 
plchuric-acid,  s.    [L.AURIC-ACID.] 

ii-rlm,  «.  [Native  South  American 
name."]  (See  compounds.) 

pichurim  bean,  ». 

Sot.  &  Comm.  (PI.):  The  cotyledons  of  Nee 
tandra  Pvchury,  one  of  the  Lauracece.  They 
have  the  flavour  of  nutmegs  of  inferior  quality 

pi^hurim  camphor,  >. 

Chern.  :  According  to  Bonastre,  pichurim  oil 
is  resolved  by  cold  alcohol  into  a  strong- 
smelling  eteoptene  and  a  nearly  Inodorous 
camphor,  which  separates  in  white-shining 
micaceous  laminae.  (Watts.) 

pichurim-oil,  t. 

Chem.  :  A  yellowish-green  oil,  having  the 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6 
or.  wore,  vyU,  work,  who.  sin ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oa  -  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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odour  of  sassafras,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion with  water  of  pichurim  beans.  It  is 
•oluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  By 
repeated  fractional  distillation  it  may  be 
resolved  into  a  number  of  oils  having  boiling 
points  varying  from  150°  to  260°. 

pf9h-n-r6"-ste-ar'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  j>icfcwr(im) ; 
o  connect.,  nml  stearic.]  Containing  pichuric 
and  stearic  acids. 

pichurostoarlc  acid,  s.  [LAURIC-ACID.] 

pi-ci  d«e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  jrfc(«a);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Ornith.  :  Woodpeckers ;  a  family  of  Zygo- 
dactyle  Picarian  birds,  with,  according  to 
Wallace,  thirty  genera  and  320  species,  almost 
universally  distributed,  being  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  region  beyond  Celebes 
and  Flores.  Bill  more  or  less  straight;  toes 
in  pail's.  They  are  insectivorous ;  the  tongue 
is  extensile,  barbed  at  the  point,  and  covered 
with  a  viscid  solution  to  assist  them  in  catch- 
ing their  prey.  Tail-feathers  hard  and  stiff, 
terminating  in  points,  enabling  the  bird  to 
run  up  the  trunks  of  trees  with  facility. 

pick  (1)  *plcke,  *pik-eki,   *  pik  ken, 

pyk-en,  v.t.  &i.  [A.s.  pycan  —  w  pick, 
to  use  a  pike  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  pikka  =  to  pick,  to 
prick  ;  Dut.  pikken  =  to  pick  ;  Ger.  picken  = 
to  pick,  to  peck,  all  from  Ir.  piocaim  —  to 
pick,  to  pluck,  to  nibble;  Gael.  pioc=to 
pick,  to  nibble ;  Wei.  pigo  —  to  pick,  to 
peck,  to  choose ;  Corn,  piga  =  to  pick, 
to  sting,  all  ultimately  from  the  subst. 
which  appear^  in  Eng.  as  peak  and  pike  (q.v.). 
Peck  (v.)  andpt(cfe(2)  (v. )  are  doublets  of  pick; 
Fr.  pujuer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  picar',  Ital.  picare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   strike   or   pick    at  with  something 
pointed ;  to  act  upon  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment ;  to  peck  at,  as  a  bird  with  its  beak. 

"  Pick  an  ftppte  with  a  pin  full  of  boles  not  deep." — 
Bacon:  fiat,  llitt. 

2.  To  open,  originally  by  means  of  a  pointed 
instrument. 

*'  Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 

Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  j/icta  them  all  at  last." 
MliaJcetp. :  t'enus  A  Adonit,  676. 

5.  To  clean  by  removing  that  which  adheres 
with  the  teeth,  fingers,  claws,  or  any  instru- 
ment. 

"  He  pick*  clean  teeth,  and.  busy  aa  he  seems 
With  &ii  old  taveru  quill,  is  hungry  yet." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  il.  627. 

•4.  To  fix. 

*  "  A  ni«re  that  la  piffJtt  Into  the  erthe."— Jfeumte- 
rtKt :  Travel*,  p.  183. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  gather,  as  flowers,  fruit,  &c. 

"  All  th«  little  green  berries  may  be  picked  from  the 
fault  truss."— Scrtfrner'i  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  855, 

6.  To  choose  ;  to  select  from  a  number  or 
quantity ;  to  cull. 

7.  To   gather   from    various    sources;    to 
collect  together  ;  to  get  hold  of  or  acquire  here 
and  there  (generally  with  itp) :  as,  To  pick  up 
information. 

8.  To  select ;  to  take  with  care. 

"  Picking  their  way  along  the  muddy  road."— /tor- 
roughs :  fepetcton,  p.  47. 

9.  To  take  in  theft ;  to  steal  the  contents 
Of :  as,  To  pick  a  pocket. 

10.  To  play,  as  a  banjo  or  guitar.    (Amer.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels ;  to  nibble, 
to  peck. 

"  Why  Ht-tnd'stthou/rfdHrvf  ia  thy  palate  sore  ?" 
Dryden, 

2.  To     do     anything    nicely,    slowly,    or 
leisurely,  or  by  attending  to  small  things. 

3.  To  choose,  to  make  a  choice,  to  select :  as, 
Tou  can  pick  and  choose,  as  you  like. 

4.  To  pilfer ;  to  steal. 

"  To  keep  my  band*  from  picking  and  stealing."— 
Church  Catechism. 

If  1.  To  pick  aquaintance :  To  make  aquaint- 
ance ;  to  make  friends. 

2.  To  pick  a  quarrel :  To  quarrel  intention- 
ally with  a  person ;  to  find  occasion  for  quar- 
relling. 

**  Some  peevish  quarrel  straight  he  strives  to  pick." 
iJrt/dcn  :  I'ertiut.  sat  lit 

*  3.  To  pick  a  thank,  to  pick  thanks :  To  act 
•ervilely,  or  with  mean  and  servile  obsequious- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favour. 

"  By  slavish  fawning  or  by  picking  thanki." 

Wither:  Britain 9  Remembrancer. 

4.    To  pick  a  bone   with  one:    [BONE,  *., 

A.  3.  (2)]. 


5.  To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat :  [COAT  (1), 
*.,  ?]. 

6.  To  pick  oakum :  To  make  oakum  by  un- 
picking or  untwisting  old  ropes. 

7.  To  pick  in: 

Paint. :  To  correct  any  uneveuness  In  a 
picture  by  using  a  small  pencil. 

8.  To  pick  off: 

(1)  To  separate  by  the  fingers  or  a  sharp 
instrument ;   to  detach  by  a  sharp,  sudden 
movement. 

(2)  To  aim  at  and  kill  or  wound  :  as,  Sharp- 
shooters pick  off  an  enemy. 

*  9.  To  pick  one's  teeth :  To  beat,  to  thrash, 
to  drub. 

"  1'  faith,  Barber,  I  wyll  pick  your  teeth  straight* 
Whetstone:  PromotA  Cauandra,  v.  5. 

*  10.  To  pick  up  one's  crumbs :  To  recover 
health ;  to  improve  in  health. 

"  I  have  passed  the  brunt  of  it,  and  am  recovering, 
and  picking  up  my  crumt  apace,"—  Sowtll ;  Letter*, 
p.  65, 

11.  To  pick  out : 

(1)  To  draw  out  with  anything  pointed;  to 
peck  out. 

"  Tha  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  tba  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  out."— Proverbs  xxx.  17. 

(2)  To  select  from  a  number  or  quantity. 

(3)  To  make  or  variegate,  as  a  dark  back- 
ground, with  figures  or  lines  of  a  bright  colour. 

12.  To  pick  to  pieces ;  To  find  fault  with. 

13.  To  pick  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  other- 
wise. 

(6)  To  take  or  gather  here  and  there. 

(c)  To  obtain  by  repeated  efforts :  as,  To  pick 
up  a  living. 

((/)  To  put  in  order :  as,  To  pick  up  a  room. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  recover  one's  health;  to  improve  In 
health. 

(6)  To  get  one's  things  ready  for  a  journey. 
(Amer.) 

"  As  the  rat  n  had  abated  I  picked  up  and  continued 
my  journey."— /turrougk*  •'  Pepaetan,  p.  42. 

pick  mc-up,  s.  Anything  taken  to  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  system  after  excessive 
drinking.  (CoUoq.) 

"pick  (2),  *pycke,  *picohe,  v.t.  [The 
older  form  of  pitch,,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  throw ;  to 
pitch. 

"  Ac  high  aa  I  could  pick  my  lauce." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanui,  L  1* 

pick  (1),    *,      [Fr.   j>ic  =  »   pickaxe  (q.v.).] 

[PIKE,  S  ] 

t  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  tool  with  a  bent  iron  head,  which  has 
a  point  at  each  end  and  an  eye  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  handle  is  inserted  perpen- 
dicularly.    It  is  the  tool  of  the  quarryiuau, 
road-maker,  and  excavator. 

*  2.  A  toothpick,  or  perhaps  a  fork. 

"  Undone,  without  redemption,  be  eata  with  picks* 
Beaum.  A  flat. :  Mont,  Thomat,  i.  2. 

*  3.  A  pike,  a  spike  ;  the  sharp  point  fixed 
In  the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

"  Take  down  my  buckler 

And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off.  and  grind  the  pick  on't." 
Ben  urn,  &  Fiat. ;  Cupitft  lieoemjr,  iv.  L 

*  4.  A  diamond   at   cards ;   according    to 
others,  a  spade. 

*  5.  A  pip  on  a  card.    [Pip,  3.  s.] 

"  Those  pickt  or  diamonds  in  this  card." 

Bvrrick :  Setpcridct.  p.  177. 

6.  Choice,  selection  ;  power   or  right   of 
selection. 

"  France  and  Russia  have  the  pick  of  our  stables."  — 
Lytton:  What  wilt  he  do  with  it/  bk.  vl.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  That  which  would  be  picked  or  chosen 
first ;  the  .best. 

"  He  was  considered  the  pick  of  the  two-year-olds." 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  39,  1885. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Cloth-making:   A  thread:   the   relative 
quality  of  cotton  cloth  is  denoted    by  the 
number  of  ptaks  it  has  to  the  inch.    (Amer.) 

2.  Masonry:  A  sharp  hammer  used  in  dress- 
ing millstones. 

3.  Paint. :  That  which  is  picked  In,  either 
by  a  point  or  by  a  pointed  pencil. 

4.  Print.:  Foul  matter  and  hardened  Ink 
collecting  on  type  ;  also  little  drops  of  metal 
on  stereotype  plates. 

6.  Weaving:  The  blow  which    drives  the 


shuttle.    The  rate  of  a  loom  is  estimated  at 
so  many  picks  a  minute. 

If  (1)  A  pick  of  land  :  A  narrow  strip  of  land 
running  into  a  corner. 

(2)  The  pick  of  the  basket:  The  very  best; 
the  pick. 

"  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  have  thus  far  sue- 
ceeded  in  obtaining    the  pick  of  the 


pick-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  with  a 
pointed  peen,  used  in  cobbling. 

pick-maw,  «.  The  black-headed  gull, 
Larus  ridibundus.  (Scotch). 

"  The  very  pick-mam  and  solan-geese  outby  yonder."  ( 

—  Scott  :  Bride  <tf  Lammermoor,  ch.  XXT. 

pick-up,  pick-up-dinner,  ».  A  din- 
ner made  up  of  such  fragments  ot  cold  meats 
as  remain  from  former  meals  ;  a  make-up 
dinner.  (Amer.) 

pick-wick,  s.  A  pointed  instrument  for 
picking  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

*  pick  (2),  «.    [A.S.  pic.}   Pitch,  tar. 

pick-a-back,  *  pick  -a  pick,  "  pick'- 
pack,  *  pick-back,  adv.  &  5.  [A  redupL 
of  pack.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  On  the  back  or  shoulders,  like 
a  pack. 

B.  As    subst  :  A   ride   on  the  back  or 
shoulders. 

*  pick-age  (age  as  ig),  *.    [PICCAQE.] 

pick'-a  nin-ny,  pic'-ca-nin-n&  *.  [Sp. 
pequeno  nino  =  little  infant.]  A  negro  or 
mulatto  infant,  a  child. 

"  The  plaguy  negroes  and  their  piccaninni*.' 

Jiood  :  A  Black  Job. 

*  plck'-a-pack,  adv.    [PICKABACK.) 

pick'-axe,  *  pick-ax,  "pick  eys,  *pick- 
oys,  *  pick-ois,  pik-oys,  *  pykke  axe, 

*  pyk-eys,  s.  [A  popular  corrupt,  of  0.  Fr. 
picois,piquois,  picquois,  frompi^uer=:toprirk, 
pierce,  or  thrust  into,  from  pic  =  a  pickaxe, 
a  pick,  from  Bret.  pik  =  a  pick  ;  Welsh  pit?  =. 
a  point;  Irish  &  Gael.  piocaid~&  pickaxe.] 
[PEAK,  PICK,  PIKE.]  An  implement  rest-in- 
bling  a  pick,  except  that  one  end  of  the  head 
is  broad  and  sharp,  so  as  to  cut. 

*  pick-back,  adv.  &  «.    [PICKABACK.] 

picked,  *  piked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PICK,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Pointed,  sharp,  sharpened  to  a  point, 

"  Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  tb* 
Jay  may  not  settle  on  it,"  —  Mortimer  ;  Hutbandiy. 

2.  Selected,  chosen,  choice. 

"  The  youth  was  attended  by  a  picked  body-guard.* 

—  Jfacaulay  :  ffitt.  £*tff.,  ch,  xiii. 

*  3.  Smart,  spruce. 

"  'Tis  such  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  hair 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stniids  In  print* 

Chapman  :  All  fooU,  T.  L 

*4.  Affected,  nice,  particular,  dainty. 

"The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heels  of  oar  courtier,  tie 
galls  hia  kibe."—  SJmketp.  :  Samlet,  v.  1. 

picked  dog-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Acanthias  vulgarti,  the  smallest  and 
most  abundant  of  the  British  sharks.  Length 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  Called  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  the  Bone-dog  ;  in  Cornwall  the 
Skittle-dog,  and  in  Orkney  the  Hoe. 

*  picke-de-vant,    *  picke-de-vannt,  «. 

[Eng.  picked,  and  Fr.  devant  =  in  front.  J  A 
beard  cut  to  a  sharp  point  iu  the  middle  under 
the  chin. 

"  Tou  have  many  toyea  with  such  Pidt*df*jwttt,  I 
am  sure."—  Taming  of  a  Shrna,  p.  1S4. 

*  pick'-  6d  -  ly\   adv.       [Eng.  picked;    -ly.] 
Smartly,  sprucely,  finely. 

"  People  goodly  and  jrickedly  arrayed.''—  Tire*; 
Instruct,  of  a  Chrittian  Woman,  bit.  L,  ch.  xrt 

*  pick  -ed  ness,  &    [Eng.  picked;  >ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  pointed  or  sharpat  the 
end  ;  pointedness. 

2.  Smartness,  spruceness,  fineness,  daiati- 
ness,  foppishness. 

"  Too  much  pickedncu  Is  not  manly."  —  Btn  Jontoni 


pick  ccr  ,  *  pick-ear,  *  pi  -queer.  «X 

&  i,  [Ital.  piccare;  Fr.  picorcr  =  to  plunder, 
orig.  =  to  steal  cattle,  from  Lat.  pecus,  genit. 
pecoris  —  cattle.]  [PICAROON.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  j<$wl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•elan, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhua.    -cioua, -tious, -sioua  -  siiua.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del, 
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piekeerer— pickled 


A.  Traru. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  maraud. 

2.  To  skirmish. 

*  pick  eer'- 8r,  «,  [Eng.  pidtter;  •«•.]  A 
marauder,  a  plunderer,  a  robber. 

pick'  el  haub,  i.  A  round-topped  helmet 
with  a  sharp  spear-head,  imitated  from  that 
formerly  worn  by  arquebusiers  and  othera, 
and  now  used  in  the  armies  of  Prussia,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

pick  er, «.    [Eng.  pick,  v. ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
•  1.  One  who  or  that  which  picks  or  pecks ; 
a  pick,  a  pickaxe. 

"  With  ao  iron  picker  clear  away  mil  the  earth  oat  of 
the  hlus."— MOler ;  Gardiner1!  Dictionary. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  picks,  culls,  or 
gathers.  (Frequently  in  composition,  as  hop- 
yickers,  a  cotton-pktor.) 

3.  One  who  picks  or  chooses. 

4.  One  who  picks  or  steals. 

M  If  he  be  a  picker  or  cut  uurse,  at  there  be  Tery 
many." — Huckluyc :  Voyayet,  L  2*1. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  datk:  A  machine  or  an  implement  for 
burling  cloth. 

2.  Cotton-manvf. :  A  cotton-cleaner. 

3.  Founding :  A  light  steel  rod,  with  a  very 
sharp    point,  used    for  picking  out    small, 
light  patterns  from  the  sand. 

4.  Manege :  An  instrument  for  dislodging  a 
stone  from  the  crease  between  the  frog  and  the 
sole  of  a  horse's  foot,  or  between  the  heel  of 
the  skoe  and  the  frog. 

5.  Ordn.  :  A  priming-wire  for  clearing  the 
rent. 

6.  Print. :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
pair electro  and  stereo  plates. 

7.  Weaving  :  The  upper  or  striking  portion 
of  a  picker-staff  which  comes  against  the  end  of 
the  shuttle  and  impels  It  through  the  shed  of 
the  warp.    Raw-hide  is  frequently  used. 

picker  motion. «. 

Weaving :  The  system  of  parts  involved  in 
impelling  the  shuttle  through  the  shed. 
;  PICKER,  II.  7.] 

picker  staff,  >. 

Waiving:  The  bar  which  oscillates  on  an 
axis  at  its  lower  end,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk 
imparts  motion  to  the  shuttle. 

pick'-er-eX  s.  [Formed  from  pike,  with 
double  dimin.  sun*,  -er,  -el,  as  cockerel,  from 
cock.}  A  small  pike,  a  young  pike.  The  term 
is  applied  to  several  species  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Pike  family. 

" '  Bet  is.'  quod  he,  '  a  pike  then  a  ptckerer.' " 
Chauctr:  C.  T.,  9,293. 

pickerel -weed, «. 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Pontederla  (q.v.). 
"The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  freab  waters : 
they  are  bred,  Borne  by  generation,  and  some  not ;  as 
of  a  weed  culled  pickerel-weed,  unless  Oeaner  be  mis- 
taken."—  Walton:  Angler. 

pick'-er-idge,  s.  [Prob.,  from  pick  and  ridge.] 
A  tumour  on  the  back  of  cattle,  a  wornil. 

pick'-er-Ihg-ite, ».  f  After  Mr.  John  Pick- 
ering ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

M  in. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses  of  long 
fibres  or  acicular  crystallizations.  Mono- 
clinic  (?).  Hardness,  1 ;  lustre,  silky ;  colour, 
white ;  taste,  bitter  to  astringent  Compos.  : 
sulphuric  acid,  37*3 ;  alumina,  12*0 ;  magnesia, 
4*6 ;  water,  46*1  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula,  MgOSOs-f  A18O3,3SO3+22HO.  Found 
near  Iquique,  Peru. 

*  pic  ker  oon , «.    [PICAROON.] 

•  plck'-er-y',  t.    [Eng.  pick  ;  -ery.] 

1.  A  theft,  a  thieving,  the  stealing  of  trifles. 

"  Here  are  fortle  brables  and  pickerie*  done  about 
this  towne  more  In  any  one  daye."—  Herat.  Fleettcood 
I*  i-Hii:  Orta.  Letter!,  Ber.  IL,  vol.  111.,  D.  89. 

U  It  is  possible  pickery  here  may  be  for 
Wckery  =  bickerings. 

2.  A  place  where  cotton  is  picked.    (Amer.) 

pick-et,  *  piquet,  s.    [Fr.  piquet,  dimin.  of 
pie  =  e,  pickaxe  ;  Sp.  piquele  ;  Ital.  picchetto.] 
i  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  stake  to  which  a  horse  is  tethered. 

3.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  making 
fences  ;  a  pale  of  a  fence. 


3.  Two  or  more  men,  belonging  to  a  trades- 
union,  set  to  watch,  intimidate,  or  annoy,  the 
men  working  in  a  shop  not  belonging  to  the 
union. 

"The  strike™  have  ported  pickai  at  all  stations."— 
Evening  Standard,  Dec.  19, 1884. 

•4.  A  game  at  cards.    [PIQUET.] 

"5.  A  form  of  punishment  consisting  in 
making  the  offender  staud  with  one  foot  on  a 
pointed  stake. 

PI.  Technically: 

L  fortification : 

(1)  A  stake  with  a  sharpened  end,  used  in 
laying  off  ground  for  fortifications. 

(2)  A  stake  sharpened  at  both  ends ;  one 
driven  into  the  ground  and  the  other  acting 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  an 
outlying-picket. 

(2)  A  body  or  detachment  of  troops  kept 
fully  equipped  and  ready  in  a  camp  for  im- 
mediate service  in  case  of  alarm  or  of  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy ;  an  inlying-picket. 

(3)  A  guard  or  detachment  of  men  sent  out 
to  bring  in  men  who  have  exceeded  their 
leave. 

3.  Surveying: 

(1)  A  staff  used  with  a  surveying  chain  by 
the  leader  and  follower,  being  passed  through 
the  end  rings. 

(2)  A  marking  stake  to  Indicate  positions  or 
stations. 

picket  clamp,  ».  A  device  to  hold 
pales  while  being  dressed  to  shape. 

picket-fence,  s.  A  fence  made  of  pickets 
or  pales. 

picket  guard,  t.  A  guard  or  detach- 
ment of  men  always  in  readiness  in  case  of 
alarm 

picket-pin,  t. 

Manege :  An  iron  pin  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  used  for  picketing  horses. 

picket-pointer,  «.  A  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  heads  of  fence-pickets  or  pales. 

pick'  et,  v.t.    [PICKET,  ».] 

1.  To  fortify  or  protect  with  pickets  or 
pointed  stakes. 

"The  old  picketed  and  bastloned  forts  an  dlr 
appealing."— atoning  Standard,  Nov.  4,  1886. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  narrow-pointed 
boards  or  pales. 

3.  To  fasten  or  tether  to  a  picket  or  stake. 

4.  To  post  or  set  a  watch  on,  as  on  work- 
men.   [PICKET,  «.,  I.  3.] 

"  They  picketed  the  men  coming  to  and  going  from 
Mr.  B.'s  shops."— Daily  Telefraph,  Oct.  21,  1885. 

*5.  To  torture  by  compelling  to  stand  with 
one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

*  pick-  e-te', ».    [PICOTEE.) 

*  pick  -tault,  *  picke  fault,  s.    [Eng.  pick, 
and  fault.]    One  who  is  ready  to  find  fault ;  a 
censorious  person. 

"  Rebuke  and  correct pict«/auftei."—riw.'  Inttruc- 
tion  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

pick' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [PICK,  ».] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Pecking. 

2.  Choosing,  selecting,  gathering. 

*  3.  Sought  out  industriously ;  far-fetched. 
(Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1.) 

*  4.  Nice,  leisurely. 

"  He  wai  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwelt." 

Dryden :  Atualom  t  AcnitophO,  ii.  411 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  pecking  or  breaking  with  a 
pick  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

2.  The  act  of  choosing,  selecting,  gathering, 
&c. 

"  Get  rid  of  those  who  persint  in  careless  picking  as 
soon  as  possible."— ScrUmer't  Magiaine.  April,  1880, 
p.  830. 

3.  That  which  is  picked  up  or  gleaned. 
(Used  in  both  senses  of  the  best  or  pick  of  any- 
thing, and  the  refuse  of  anything.) 

4.  Perquisites.  (Generally  used  of  something 
not  too  honestly  obtained.) 

"  Lawyer  Jermyn  had  his  picking  oat  of  the  estate." 
—Otorae  Eliot :  Felix  Bolt.  (Introd.l 


*5.  (PL):   Pulverized  oyster- shells,  us«4 
for  making  walks. 
6.  A  hard-burned  brick. 
II.  Tjchnically: 

1.  Cloth  Manuf. :  One  of  the  finishing  pro- 
cesses of  cloth.    It  is  subjected  to  a  strong 
light,  and  all  blemishes   removed  from  it» 
surface    by   tweezers.      Spots   which    have 
escaped  the  action  of  the  dye  an  touched 
with  dye  by  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

2.  Fibre :  A  process  in  which  devilled  wool 
IB  examined  for  foreign  matters  and  impuri- 
ties. 

3.  Metall. :  Rough  sorting  of  ore. 
picking-peg, ». 

Weaving :  The  piece  which  strikes  the  shut. 
tie  and  drives  it  through  the  shed. 

picking-stick,  *, 

Weaving :  The  picker-staff  for  driving  the) 
shuttle  of  a  power-loom. 

pity-tile  (1),  *  pik  11,  *  pjrk-yL  «.    pat. 

pekel  =  pickle,  brine ;  Low  Ger.  pekel.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  solution  of  salt  and  water  in  which 
fish,  flesh,  vegetables,  Jtc.,  are   preserved ; 
brine. 

"  Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pioU*." — 
Care* :  purvey  o/  Cornwall. 

(2)  Vinegar,  sometimes   impregnated  with 
spices,  in  which  vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  Ac., 
are  preserved. 

(3)  Vegetable  or  other  substances  preserved 
in  pickle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  position  of  difficulty  or  disorder ;  a  dis- 
agreeable or  embarrassing  position  ;  a  plight, 
a  nx. 

"  How  cam 'st  thoii  In  this  pickle  I" 

Hhaketp.  :  Tempmt,  T.  a, 

(2)  A  troublesome  child.    (Colloq.) 
IL  Founding: 

1.  A  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove) 
the  sand  and  impurities  from  the  surface. 

2.  The  pickle  for  brass  castings  previous  te 
lacquering  is  dilute  nitric  acid. 

•f  To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  any  one :  To 
have  a  beating  or  scolding  in  reserve  for  one. 

*  pickle-herring,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pickled  herring. 

2.  Fig. :  A  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon,  a  sany. 
(Cf.  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  47.) 

"The  first  [competitor]  was  a  ploughman.  The 
pickle-herring,  however,  found  the  way  to  shake  him.** 
—Addiion :  Spectator.  -No.  179. 

pic'-kle  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  otpiek;  as  much  as 
a  bird  would  pick  up  at  once.]  A  small 
quantity  of  anything ;  a  grain.  (Scotch.) 

"  But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  gluach 
aboutapictte  banesT"— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

pic'-kle  (3),  ».     [PlCLE.J 

plo'-kle  (1),  ii.  (.  £  i.    [PicKXE  (IX  «J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle  or  brine ;  to  trea* 
with  pickle  ;  to  soak  in  brine. 

"  They  vse  to  pickle  them  with  rlnegar  and  salt." 
—BacUuft:  Voyagel.  IL  Ho. 

*  2.  To  imbue  thoroughly  with  any  quality. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  chemicals  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  [PlCKLt  (!),«.,  II.] 

4.  To  give  an  antique  appearance  to ;  to 
prepare  and  make  up  an  imitation  and  sell  it 
as  genuine.    (Said  of  copies  or  imitations  of 
paintings  by  the  old  masters.) 

B.  Intmns. :  To  preserve  vegetable  or  other 
substances  by  pickling. 

•  plo'-kle  (2), v.t.  Hi.  [Eng.  pick,  v. ;  frequent 
sutf.  -te.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pick  frequently. 

"  His  teeth  he  picklci.'  SylrrHer. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  eat  mincinglyor  squeam- 
ishly. 

U  To  pickle  in  one's  ain  pock-neuk :  To  supply 
one's  self  from  one's  own  means.  (Scotch.) 

"Pickle  in  your  ain  pock-neuk."— Scott :  Hob  Roy. 
ch.  IIXUL 

plo'-kled(leasel),po. ;>or.  io.  [PICKLI,«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit. :  Preserved  in  pickle  or  brine. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  »  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


picklock— piorooyanio 
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*  2.  Fig.  :   Thoroughly   imbued    with    bad 
qualities  ;  roguish. 

"  A  pickled  dog—  I  shall  never  forget  him,"—  /fcryu- 
JUr  :  Recruiting  Officer,  v. 

plctt  lock,  *  pick'-ldcke,  *.  [Eng.  pick. 
v.,  and  Jocfc.] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  is  opened 
or  picked  without  the  key. 

"  We  have  found  upon  him,  sir.  a  strange  picklock." 
—  Shaketp.  :  .Venture  /or  M  future,  iti.  2. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  or  opens  locks  ;  a 
thief. 

"  He  WM  a  plcklocke,  and  a  false  rarlet"—  Wilton  : 
Art?  <tf  Rketoriqu*.  fol.  Ml. 

*  3.  Any  means  of  obtaining  admission  or 

•n  trance. 

"  An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  place."  • 

Cotoper:  Jlxpoitutation,  K9. 

*  pick  nick,  s.    [PICNIC,] 

'pick  ois,  -pick  oys,  .<.    [PICKAXE.] 

*  plck'-pen  n£,  *.    [Eng.  pick,  and  penny.] 
A  miser,  a  skinflint,  a  sharper. 

"  Sending  out  and  dispersing  these  btrdi  of  hi*  to 
be  hi*  hungry  pick)>enniet  throughout  ...  the  em- 
pin."—  JST.  More;  X  y  Her  y  of  Iniquity,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  ii.,  {  8. 

piek'-poc  k6t,  *.  [Eng.  picfc,  and  pocket.] 
One  who  picks  pockets  ;  one  who  steals  from 
the  pockets  of  others. 

"  That  hat  f-gnlltr  affectation  of  indifference  with 
which  the  pickpocket  walks  put  the  policeman."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  NOT.  15.  18BS. 

*  pick  poc-ket-i?ni,  s.     [Bng.   pickpocket; 
-um.]   The  act  or  practice  of  picking  pockets. 

"Subject  to  the  charge  of  jnckpockcti*m"—X,  A. 
foe:  Marginalia,  clxxxviii. 

"  pick'  -purse,  pycke  puroe,  ».  &  a.  [Bng. 

pick,  and  purse.] 
A*  -As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  steals  the  purse,  or 
from  the  purse,  of  another. 

"At  hand,  quoth  pickpune."  —  Shaketp.  i  1  Henry 
XT.,  1L  1. 

2.  Bot.  :  Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Mercenary,  fraudulent. 

"That  pyckepurre  authorttle  must  be  borne  with 
aJl."-/?ji.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  87. 

*  pick   quar  rel,     '  pycke  quar  rel,  *. 
[Eng.  ptcfc,  and  quarrel.  \    One  ready  to  pick 
quarrels  ;  a  quarrelsome  person. 

"  All  his  lyfe  a  pyckeyuarrel  and  a  crucll  and  YD- 
righteous  bloudshedder.  —  Tyndott  :  Work*,  p.  M9. 

*  pick  thank,*.  Ao.    [Eng.  ptcfc,  and  thank.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  officious  person  who  does 
what  he  la  not  asked  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  favour  ;  a  flatterer,  a  toady. 

**  Smiling  pickthankt,  and  base  newsmongers." 

Sbtketp.:  1  Henry  /!'..  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Flattering,  toadying,  officious,, 
cringing. 

"  BaM  yickthank  flattery."     flemM  :  Civil  Wart,  ii. 

pick  tooth,  *.    [Eng.  pick,  and  tooth.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  instrument  for  picking 
or  cleaning  the  teetL  ;  a  toothpick. 

"  He  gar«  him  his  eaM  oc  ptrkteeth."-Bp.  of  St. 
Ataph,  in  four  Centuries  of  Xnglith  Lettert,  p.  H6. 

2.  Bot.  :  Ammi  Visnago, 


U,  *.  [Prom  the  chief  character  in 
Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers.]  A  small,  cheap 
cigar. 

PJck-wick'-I-an,  a.  &  ».    [PICKWICK.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  hero  of  the  Pickwick  Papers. 
Used  espec.  in  the  phrase,  a  Pickwickian  sense, 
that  is,  a  merely  technical,  parliamentary,  or 
constructive  sense. 

"  He  had  used  the  word  In  1U  Pickwickian  sense.1*— 
Dickem:  Pickwick,  oh.  t. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

"  That  honourable  PirkvickMn  whose  roice  he  had 
Just  heard."—  Dickent:  Pickunck,  eh.  t 

plc'-le  (le  as  el),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  per- 
haps a  form  of  ptngle  (q.v.).]  A  small  piece 
of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge  ;  an  inclosure, 
a  close.  Written  also  pickle  and  pightel. 

pic'  nic,  *  plquo  nlquo,  *  pick  nick,  ». 
&  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  the  first  element  is 
prob.  pick,  v.  =  to  eat.] 

A.  As  tubst.  :  Oiiginally  an  entertainment 
to  which  each  guest  contributed  his  share  : 
now  a  pleasure  party  the  members  of  which 
carry  with  them  provisions  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  «c. 

"  A  most  delightful  water  picnic."-  Daily  Teltfraph, 
Jmlj  8,  isii. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Engaged  In  a  picnic  ;  used  at 
or  for  a  picnic  :  as,  a  picnic  party. 

picnic-biscuits,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  imall 
sweet  biscuit. 

pic'-nic,  v.i.  [PICNIC,  a.)  To  attend  or  go  to 
a  picnic  ;  to  have  a  picnic. 

pic'  -nic  -or.  pick-nick  er,  s.  [Eng.  pic- 
nic; -er.\  One  who  goes  on  or  joins  in  a 
picnic. 

"  Astonish  the  other  ptcknickert  by  laughing  rather 
wildly."—  Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  12,  1888. 

pi'-co,  s.    [Sp.]    A  peak  ;  the  top  of  a  moun- 

tain. 

pic  -6-line,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  Lat.  piceus  =  made  of  pitch  ;  ol(eum)  = 
oil,  and  suff.  -ine  (CA*m.).] 

Chem.  :  C<jH7N.  A  volatile  base,  isomeric 
with  aniline,  discovered  in  1846  by  Anderson 
in  coal-naphtha  and  in  bone-oil,  and  readily 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acrolein- 
ammouia.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
which  does  not  freeze  at  0°,  sp.  gr.  '961'  at  0°,  is 
miscible  with  water,  and  boils  at  135*.  The 
salts  of  picoline  are  crystalline,  very  soluble, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalis,  with 
separation  of  the  base. 

plc'-dt,  *.  [Fr.J  A  little  loop  or  lob  used  to 
ornament  needle-made  laces  of  all  kinds,  and 
often  introduced  into  embroidery. 

pl-co'-tah,  s.  [Hind.]  A  kind'of  sweep  used 
in  India  to  raise  water  for  irrigation,  the  beam 
having  a  stepped  foot-way,  along  which  the 
operator  walks  to  oscillate  the  beam. 

pic-A-tee',  *.  [Fr.  picote  =  pricked,  marked.] 
Bot.  ;  A  hardy  garden  variety  of  Dianthus 
Caryophyttus.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Carna- 
tion. The  margins  of  the  petals  are  serrated  ; 
the  colours  principally  yellow  and  white 
spotted. 

plc'-i-tite,  s.  [After  Picot  de  Lapeyrouse, 
who  first  described  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.),  containing 
over  7  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Sp.  gr.  4-08;  colour,  black;  lustre,  brilliant, 
Represented  by  the  formula,  (MgOFeOXAl2O3, 
Fejps,Cr2O3).  Occurs  in  minute  crystals  and 
grains  disseminated  in  Lherzolite  (q.v.). 

plc'-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [PIQUET.] 

pi'-cra,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  medicine  made  of  aloes  ; 
Gr.  ifticpa  (pikra)  =  an  antidote,  from  irucpos 
(pikroy)  =  sharp,  bitter,  pungent.] 

Med.  :  An  officinal  powder,  containing  four 
parts  of  aloes  and  one  of  canella.  Used  in 
Europe  as  an  electuary,  ami  in  America  as  a 
cathartic. 

pi-crse  na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  irutpatW 
(pikrain<~>)=  to  make  sharp,  or  bitter.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Simarabacete,  tribe  Ailan- 
theae.  Picrtena  cxcelsa  is  a  tree  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
common  in  Jamaica.  It  furnishes  Jamaica 
quassia  and  the  quassia  chips  of  commerce. 
[QUASSIA.] 

pl-Cram'-Xc,  a.  [Eng.  picr(ic);  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
picric  acid  and  ammonia. 

picramic  acid,  $. 

Chem.:  C6H5NSO5=  C6H?(NH2)(NO2)2O. 
Dinitro-phenamic  acid.  Produced  by  passing 
sulphydrie  gas  through  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  picric  acid  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  and  decomposing  the  ammonium- 
picramate  with  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  red  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  165",  and 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It 
unites  readily  with  bases,  fonuing  salts  which 
are  mostly  crystalline. 

pic  -ra-midc,  *.     [Eng.  picnic),  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :      CgH^NO^NHs.      Triuitraniline. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  picryl- 

chloride.     It  forms  dark  green  or  violet  crys- 

tals, which  melt  at  188°. 

plc-ram-mo-m  um,  s.    [Eng.  picr(ic),  and 

ammonium.] 


Chem.:    C6H12N3  = 


*"  }  N 


*      A   tri- 


ammonium,  the  iodide  of  which  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  liydriodic  acid  on  picric  acid. 
It  deliquesces  and  becomes  resinous  on  expo- 


sure to  light,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  from  the  latter  solution  is  precipitated  i* 
the  resinous  state  by  ether.  Picrammonlom 
has  not  yet  been  Isolated. 

pi-cram  -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  trutpoc  (pikos)  =  bitter, 
and  tfojicos  (thamnos)  —  a  shrub.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Allan  them,  natives  ut 
tropical  America.  Tall  shrubs  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  large  racemes  of  red 
flowers.  The  bark  of  Picramnia  ciliata,  a  small 
Brazilian  tree,  is  subacrid,  and,  according  to 
Martins,  is  given  as  a  substitute  for  casca- 
rilla.  An  infusion  of  P.  antidesma  furnishes 
the  majo  bitters  of  the  West  Indian  negroes. 

pic-ram'-yl,  B.    [Bng.  picr(ic)t  and  amyl.] 

Chem.  :  The  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
stilbene  or  hydride  of  stilbyl.  (Watts.) 

plc-ra-nal'-cime,  s.    [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 

analcime.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Analcime  (q.v.X  which 
yielded  Bechi  (as  a  mean  of  two  analyses) 
upwards  of  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Found 
in  the  rocks  of  Monte  Catini,  Tuscany. 

pic  ra-nia  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  picric,  and  anisic.} 
Derived  from  or  containing  picric  and  nnlrit 
acids. 

picrauisic  acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  Cahour's  name  for  picric  acid. 

pl-cras'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  micpao>oc  (piknumoj 

=.  bitterness.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Simarubacefle,  tribe  Ailan* 
these.  Pwrasma  quassioides,  formerly  called 
Nima  quassioides,  a  large  scraiubftng  shrub 
with  small  red  drupes,  is  bitter  and  is  used  in 
the  North  of  India  as  a  febrifuge. 

pi'-crate,  s.    [Eng.  p£cr<ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  picric  acid. 

pic'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  picr(in);  -ic.]  Having  an 
iu  tensely  bitter  taste. 

picric-acid,  s.    [CARB  AZOTIC-  ACID.] 
pi  crin,  s.    [Gr.  wtp6t  (pikrot)  =  bitter  ;   i» 


Chem.  :  A  slightly  bitter  substance  obtained 
by  Badig  from  foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea. 
It  has  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  is  crystalline, 
and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

pic'-rls,  *.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  iruep«  (pUcri$)  = 
succory,  endive.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gichoraceee,  tribe  Scor- 
zonereae.  Involucre  of  many  compact,  upright, 
equal  scales,  with  several  small  external  linear 
ones.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  and  the 
inner  hairs  feathery.  Acheues  transversely 
striate,  with  scarcely  any  beak.  Species  about 
twenty,  from  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  One,  Picrithieracioides.&u  European  weed, 
is  two  or  three  feet  high,  has  yellow  flowers, 
appearing  from  July  to  September,  and  is  found 
at  road  sides  and  in  the  corners  of  fields. 

pic  rite,  s.  [Gr.  inxpoc  (pikros)  =  bitter  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  pikrit.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Tschermak  to  a 
rock,  consisting  principally  of  olivine  and  au- 
gite,  with  sometimes  hornblende,  felspar,  and 
magnetite.  First  found  at  Teschen,  Silesia. 

p!c-rd-,  pref.    [PICRIC.] 

pic  ro-al-lu'-mo  gene,  s.  [Pref.  picro-; 
Ital.  allum(in)o  =  alumina,  and  Gr.  yev  (gen), 
base  of  yt.vva.ta  (gennao)=  to  produce.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  approaching  in  composition 
to  Pickeringite  (q.v.).  Crystallization  mono- 
clinic  or  triclinic  ;  colour,  white,  sometime* 
tinted  rose-red  ;  streak,  white  ;  semitranslu- 
cent  ;  taste,  acid,  bitter.  Compos.  :  sulphuric 
acid,  36*80;  alumina,  9*48;  magnesia,  7*36; 
water,  46*36  =  100,  yielding  the  formula, 
2Mg8O4+[Al2lS8O12-T-28aq.  Fuses  in  its  water 
of  crystallization.  Occurs  in  stalactitic  forms, 
also  as  nodular  masses  with  a  fibrous  radiat- 
ing structure,  with  native  sulphur,  &c.,  in 
the  Vigneria  mine,  Elba. 

pic-ro-cy-in'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eiig. 
cyanic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  picric 
and  cyanic  acids. 

picrocyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H6N6O6.  Isopurpuric  acid,  Picro- 
cyamic  acid.  Unknown  in  the  free  state,  but 
its  potassic  salt,  C8II4KN6O6,  is  obtained  by 
heating  to  60*  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 


boil,  bo*y ;  po~ut,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $hin,  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan,    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cioua,  -tious,  -  aioua  =  shua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  ---  bel,  del. 
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picroerythrin— picture 


potassic  cyanide  and  one  part  picric  acid.  It 
forms  brownish-red  scales  of  metallic  green 
lustre,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  the  dry  state 
it  explodes  violently  when  heated. 

plc-ro-e-ryth'-rln,  a.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
erythri*.] 

Churn.  :  CijHijO?.  A  bitter  crystalline  body 
produced,  together  with  orsellinic  acid,  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  on  erythrin.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
ether,  and  when  boiled  with  lime  water  is 
converted  into  carbonic  add,  orcin,  and 
erythrite. 

pic-ro  flu'-ite,  s.  [Pref,  ptcro-  ;  Eng.  flv(or)  ; 
and  suff.  -itt  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  a  dull, 
greasy  lustre.  Two  analyses  yielded  varying 
amounts  of  silica,  with  protoxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  lime,  water,  and  fluorine.  Pound 
at  Lupikko,  Finland.  Dana  suggests  that  it 
to  probably  a  mixture. 

pic-ro-gly'-ci'-d'is,  ».     [Pref.  picro-;   Eng. 
glycerine),  and  suff.  -ion.]    [DULCAMAKIN.] 

pic  ro-li'  Chen  in,  J.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
lichenin.] 

Chem.  :  A  colourless,  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  Variolaria  amara  by  alcohol. 
It  is  inodorous,  very  bitter,  permanent  in  the 
«ir,  sp.  gr.  1-176%  and  melts  at  100°;  is  iu- 
solubfe  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
oils,  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  alcoholic 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 


,  ».    [Pref.  picro-,  and  Or.  U«ot 
(litlws)  =•  a  stone  ;  Ger.  picrolit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Serpentine  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  masses  of  columnar  fibres,  some- 
what rigid,  and  not  easily  flexible.  Colours 
various. 

plc-rd'-mer-ide,  i.    [PICROMUBITK.] 

plc-ro'-mer-ite,  plc-ro'-mer-Ide,  «. 

[Pref.  picro-  ;  Gr.  fie'pot  (merps)  =  a  part,  and 
Buff,  -ite,  -ide(Min,);  Ger.  picromerit.} 

Min.  :  A  monoclinie  mineral,  occurring  as 
crystals  and  crystalline  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 2*5  ;  colour,  white.  Compos.  :  sulphuric 
acid,  39'8  ;  magnesia,  9-9  ;  potash,  23-5  ;  water, 
26-8=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula, 
KOSOa+MgOSOj+eHO.  Found  in  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  with  other  sublimed  products 
after  the  eruption  of  1855.  Also  occurs  at 
the  Stassfurth  salt  mine. 

pic  ro-phar-mac'^-lite,  *.    [Pref.  picro-, 
and  Eng.  pharmacoltte.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  Pharmacolite 
(q.v.),  from  Riechelsdorf,  Silesia.  It  contains, 
however,  arsenic  acid,  46-97;  lime,  24-65; 
magnesia,  3'22;  oxide  of  cobalt,  I'D;  water, 
23-98  =  98-82,  thus  yielding  the  formula, 
(CaOMgO)s2  AsOj  +  12HO.  It  is  probably,  as 
Dana  suggests,  a  mixture. 

pfe'-ro'-phyll,  plo-rd-phyl'-lite,  >.  [Pref. 

picro-  ;  Gr.  ^iJAAor  (pKullon)  =  a  leaf  ;  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Qer.  ptcrophyll;  Sp.  picro- 
fla.} 

Min.  :  An  altered  pyroxene,  found  at  Sala, 
Sweden. 

pl-cro-rhiz'-a,  «.     [Gr.   mitpfa  (pifcros)= 
bitter,  and  pi'fa  (r&ioi)  =  a  root.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaeese,  tribe 
Digitaleas.  Tlie  bitter  roots  of  Picrorhiza 
Kurroa,  a  small  plant  with  blue  flowers,  are 
used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge  and  powerful  tonic. 

plc-roa'-mine,  s.    [Pref.  picr(o)-;  Gr.  oo>>) 
(osxie)  =  smell,  and  sun",  -inc.  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
In  cleavable  or  nbro-columnar  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 2-5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  2-66  ;  lustre,  cleavage 
laces  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous  ;  colour, 
greenish-white,  dark-green,  gray;  streak, 
white,  when  moistened  gives  out  a  bitter 
argillaceous  smell.  Compos.  :  silica,  55-1  ; 
magnesia,  36-7;  water,  8*2=100;  hence  the 
formula,  MgOSiO2-HHO.  Found  associated 
with  magnetite,  near  Pressnitz,  Bohemia. 

plc-rS-ta'-nite,  ».    [Pref.  picro-  ;  prob.  Eng. 
(ti)tati(ium),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Menacoanite  (q.v.), 
which  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  the  formula  being  (FeOMgOyfiOa. 


Sp.  gr.  4-29S  to  4-313.    Fouud  at  Warwick, 
New  York. 

pKc-rd-teph'-riUte,  t.  [Pref.  picro.,  and 
Eng.  tephroite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tephroito  (q.v.),  In 
which  part  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
replaced  by  magnesia. 

pic  ro  thorn  son-ite  (th  as  t),  «.  [Pref. 
picro-,  and  Eng.  thomsonite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.v.),  found 
in  magnesian  rocks  in  Tuscany,  in  which  the 
soda  constituent  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 
Compos.  :  silica,  40-36  ;  alumina,  31-25  ;  mag- 
nesia, 6*26  ;  lime,  10-99  ;  soda  and  potash, 
0-29  ;  water,  10-79=09-94,  yielding  the  formula, 
(CaOMgO)38iOj+2iAl!.O3SiO3+4iHO. 

plc-ro-t&c'-jtc,  a.  [Eng.  picrotox(in);  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  picrotoxiu. 

plcrotoxlo-aeld,  *. 

Ckem.  :  The  name  given  by  Pelletler  and 
Couerbe  to  picrotoxin,  because  It  unites  with 
metallic  oxides.  (Watts.) 

pic  rd-tox'-in,  *.  [Pref.  pJcro-,  and  Eng. 
toxin,] 

Chem.  :  C^Hj^Oj.  The  poisonous  principle 
of  flocculus  indicut  (q.v.),  and  extracted  from 
that  berry  by  means  of  hot  alcohol.  It  is 
Inodorous,  intensely  bitter  and  neutral  to 
test-papers,  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  warm  fixed 
oils.  With  baryta,  lime,  and  lead  oxide  it 
forms  uncrystallizable  compounds  which  are 
difficult  to  purify. 

pl'-cryl,  ».     [Eng.  picr(ic);  -yl] 

Chm.  :  C8Hj(NOj)j.  The  hypothetical 
radical  of  picric  acid. 

picryl  chloride,  «. 

Chem.  :  CgHjfNO^Cl.  A  yellow  substance, 
possessing  an  agreeable  odour,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
picric  acid.  It  Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  is  decomposed  on  heating. 

Plot,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  Ptcti  =  painted  people, 
pictut,  pa.  par.  of  pingo  =  to  peiut.  Trench 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  probably  an  alter- 
ation of  a  Celtic  word,  since  the  Romans  saw 
painted  and  tattooed  savages  before  they  pene- 
trated as  far  north  as  Britain.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  people  who  anciently 
Inhabited  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Their 
origin  is  doubtful. 

*  2.  One  who  paints  his  body  or  any  put  of 
it,  (Steele.) 

pict  ar'-nie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  great 
tern.  (Scotch.) 

•PiCt'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Pict;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  the  Picts. 

"  The  Gothic  monarch  aud  the  Pictiih  peer." 

Byron  :  Guru  o/  Minerva. 

pict'-ite,  ».  [After  a  M.  Picket),  who  first 
descril>ed  the  rock  which  contained  it  ;  sutf. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to 
some  small  reddish  crystals,  which  were  found 
in  the  protogine  of  Pormenaz  and  Chamouni, 
tat  which  proved  to  be  Titanite  (q.v.). 

pic'  to  graph,  >  A  pictorial  symbol  or  ii<-n, 
or  a  collection  of  such,  making  up  a  record  or 
story. 

t  p«C-t*-graph'-io,a.  [Lat.  pictvs  =  painted, 
and  Eng.  graphic.]  Expressing  ideas  by  means 
of  pictures  or  hieroglyphics. 

"  They  .  .  .  were  accustomed  constantly  to  employ 
the  ancient  pfrtttfmwftfc  method."—  flrirttott  :  Myth*  of 
the  Sim  World,  cb.  L 

pJc-tor'-I-al,  o.  [Lat.  pictorita,  from  pictor 
=  a  painter.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  picture  pr 
pictures  ;  forming  pictures  ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  picture  ;  illustrated  by  or  represented  in 
pictures. 

pictorial-lichen,  s. 

Bot  (PI.):  The  tribe  Graphidel  (q.v.). 


pic-tby-1-aHy,  "*"•      IEn 

In  a  pictorial  manner  ;  by  means  of  pictures 
or  engravings. 

•plo-tor'-fc,  *p.c-tor-Ic-al,  a.    [Lat. 

pic(or  =  a  painter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.] 
Pictorial. 


Plots,*,  pi.    [Pier.] 
Plots'  house,  *, 

Archeol.  (PI.):  Small  stone  honses  balH 
underground  in  Scotland,  probably  as  places 
of  concealment  during  war  or  other  dangen. 
[BRUQH.] 

pic'-tur-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  picture) ;  -aWe.1 
Capable  of'being  pictured  or  painted. 

plc'-tu-ral,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  picture);  -oZ»] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pic- 
tures;  represented  by  pictures  ;  pictorial. 

"Honce  Walpole.  .  .  has  traced  the  hi  story  olv 
gardening  lu  a  f/ivtural  •eiwe.' — Scott;  Prate  Workt. 
xxl.  60. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  picture,  &  representation. 

"Painted  hire  .  .  .  with  ptcturalt 
Of  magistrates."        Spenier:  F.  Q.,  IL  Ir.  M. 

plc'-ture,  *.  [Lat.  pictura  =  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, a  painting;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  picturut, 
fat.  par.  of  pingo  =  in  paint;  FT.  peinture; 
Sp.  &  Port,  pintura;  Ital.  pintura,  pittura.] 

*  1.  The  art  of  representation  by  drawing  or 
painting. 

"  Picture  is  the  invention  of  heaven."— Ben  Jonto*. 
Discoveries. 

*2.  The  work  of  &  painter  ;  painting, 

"  Quhitilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  Iman 
of  grief  either  in  picture  or  In  acntpfaire,  would  usually 
weep."—  Wotton:  Remain*. 

3.  A  painting  or  drawing  exhibiting  the 
likeness  of  anything ;  a  painted  representation 
of  any  natural  scene  or  action  ;  a  likeness 
drawn  in  colours  ;  a  likeness  generally ;  a 
drawing,  a  portrait, 

*  4.  A  representation  In  any  way ;  a  figure, 
a  model. 

"  The  young  king1..  Picture  wai  found  In  her  Closet 
InYirgiu-wax."— XoweU;  Letter*,  p.  29. 

6.  Any  resemblance  or  representation  either 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind  ;  an  image. 

"  Still  the  heard  him,  still  his  picture  formM." 

Ttnnyton  ;  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  986. 

6.  A  representation  in  words;  a  vivid 
description. 

"Mr.  Howard,  we  can  well  believe,  doea  not  Intend 
to  overcharge  his  picture." — Evening  Standard,  Oct.  23, 

picture-book,  s.  A  book  ornamented 
with  pictures. 

picture  cleaner,  B.  One  whose  business 
is  to  clean  and  restore  i,the  brightness  of 
colours  in  old  paintings  ;  a  picture-restorer. 

picture  documents,  s.  pi 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  by  Tylor  to 
records  either  entirely  pictorial,  or  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  pictures  and  Spanish  and 
Aztec  words  in  ordinary  writing,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  in  Mexico,  even  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, for  many  years  after  the  arrival  of ' 
Cortez,  and  for  the  Interpretation  of  which 
special  officers  were  appointed. 

"It  la  to  this  trazwltlon-perlod  that  we  owe  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  tb*  picture-documents  still  preserved." 
—Tutor :  Early  ffitt.  Mankind  (ed.  1B78),  p.  95. 

picture -frame,  s.  A  border,  more  or 
less  ornamented,  set  round  a  picture. 

picture-gallery,  ».  A  gallery  or  Urge 
room  in  which  pictures  are  hung  or  exhibited. 

"  In  tbl*  great  picture-gallery  of  Death." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  r. 

picture-restorer,.?.  [PICTURE-CLEANER.] 

picture-writing,  5. 

Anthropology : 

1.  The  art  of  recording  events  and  sending 


iroglyj 

In  that  none  of  the  pictures  are  phonetic. 
2.  The  record  of  an  event,  or  a  mei 
sent,  by  a  pictorial  representation. 

"The  picture-vrrUingt  are  not  only  similar  to  one 
another,  but  are  like  what  children  make  untaught, 
even  in  civilised  countries."— Tylor:  Early  U  tit,  Man- 
Itind,  (ed.  1878),  p.  88. 

pic'-ture,  v.L    [PICTURE,  *.] 

L  To  paint  or  draw  a  picture,  likeness,  or 
representation  of ;  to  represent  by  painting ; 
to  represent  pictorially. 

"Where  your  true  linage  pictured  lies." 

Shaketp.:  Sonnet  U. 

2.  To  bring  or  form  before  the  mind's  eye  ; 
to  form  an  ideal  representation  of;  to  image. 

3.  To  describe  in  a  vivid  manner ;  to  depict 
vividly, 

"The  frolics  of  the  Twar-garden  moat  vividly  pic 
twred."— Knight :  Pict.  Bitt.  Sag.,  ii,  8T5. 


fate,  l&t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p8tx 
or.  wore,  W9lt,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


picturelike— piece 
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4.  To  represent,  to  describe. 

"Justice  indeed  lepictured  blind."— &JUCA  :  Sermant, 
TDl.  vil.  ser.  13. 

5.  To  draw  or  form  pictures  or  representa- 
tions of  things  on. 

"  The  pictured  arras  of  Lombard;  decorated   tbe 
walla."— Lytton  :  Rienzi,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

pic'  tnre-like,  a.  [Eng.  picture;  -like.}  Like 
a  picture ;  after  the  manner  of  a  picture. 

"It  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the 
wait"— Saaketp.  :  Coriolanut.  L  8. 

[Eng.  picture);  -er.]     A 


goodly  faces  and 

— Up.  llall :  Contempt. ;  Zaclieiu. 


•  plc'-tu-rer,  «. 

paiuter. 


"Let  me  goe  to  the  picturert,  I 
am  never  tbe  fayi 


pic-tn-resque'  (quo  as  k),  a.  &  s.  [Ital. 
pittoresco,  from  pittu.ro.  =  a  picture;  Fr.  pit- 
toresqut.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Forming,  or  suited  for,  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture ;  having  that  quality  which  comprises 
the  materials  for  a  good  picture,  natural  or 
artificial. 

"Yon  have  views  of  Botne  palace,  or  church,  or 
square,  or  fountain,  the  must  picturesque  and  noble 
one  can  imagine."—  Gray  .'  Letter  from  Rome,  April, 
1740. 

2.  Abounding    with    vivid    and    striking 
Imagery  or  ideas  ;  graphic,  vivid  :  as,  pictu- 
resque language. 

B.  As  aubst.  :  That  which  is  picturesque  ; 
that  which  comprises  the  materials  for  a  good 
picture,  natural  or   artificial,   consisting   of 
such  objects  as  present  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  an  agreeable  diversity  of  light  and  shade, 
and  are  found  in  what  is  termed  romantic 
scenery. 

"The  lover*  of  the  pictnretfue  still  regret  the  woods 
of  oak  and  arbutus."—  Macaulay  :  Bat.  Bng.,  ch.  xil. 

plo-tu-resque'-ly  (qne  as  k),  adv.  [Eng. 
picturesque  ;  -ly.]  In  a  picturesque  manner. 

pic  tu  resqne'  ness  (quo  as  k),  ».  [Eng. 
picturesque  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  picturesque. 

"  Clear  and  unaffected  pfcturetjueneu  of  language." 
—Deity  Telegraph,  June  9,  1885. 


turesque;  -is*.] 
the  picturesque. 


q  as  k),  o.    [Eng.  pie. 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to 


41  That  waked  ipicturesqutth  thought" 

Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax.  L  19. 

•pltf-tu-rize,  ».(.  [Eng.  picture)  ;  -ize.']  To 
picture  ;  to  represent  in  or  by  a  picture  ;  to 
form  into  a  picture. 

pi-cur,s.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  weight  of  133  jibs. 
It  is  divided  into  100  catties,  or  1,600  taels 
Also  called  Tan. 

'*  pio'-n-ltSt,  «.    [Eng.  dimin.,  from  Lat,  pteui 

(q.v.).] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Picumnns. 

2.  PI.  :  The  sub-family  Picumnims  (q.v.). 

'pi  cum-m'-nee,s.j)(.  [Mod.Lat.j>ta»mn(Ks); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith:  PIculots  ;  a  sub-family  of  Fields. 
Bill  short,  straight,  compressed;  wings 
rounded  ;  tail  short,  feathers  broad,  rounded 
at  the  extremity.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  hemispheres. 

pi  cum'-nua,  «.  [A  Latin  deity,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  woodpecker.) 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Picum- 
nina!  (q.v.X  Habitat,  Tropical  Asia.  More 
usually  a  genus  of  Picidie  (q.v.). 

Pi  -efts,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  woodpecker.] 

1.  OrniOi.  :  Woodpecker  (q.v.)  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Picidie  (q.v.),  with  forty- 
two   species,  ranging   over   the  Palasaretic, 
Oriental,  Nearctic.  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Bill  cuneate,  cylindrical  ;  culmen,  from  which 
the  lateral  ridges  are  removed,  straight.    There 
are  numerous  American  species,  among  which 
the    Flicker,  a   common  woodpecker  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Miocene  (?)  onward. 

pld  ding  ton-ite,  s.   [After  Mr.  Piddington 
who  first  described  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Mill.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  constitut- 
ing the  ash-gray  mass  of  the  Shalka  meteoric 
atone.  Hardness,  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3-412  ;  fracture 
resinous  ;  contains  small  grains  of  chromite. 
Analysis  yielded:  silica,  S7-66;  protoxide  of 


iron,  20'65;  magnesia,  19'0 ;  lime,  1-53,  wit! 
a  trace  of  alumina  =  98*84.  Dana  makes  it  a 
Bub-species  of  Anthophyllite,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  composition. 

pid  die,  *  pld  del,  v.i,    [Another  form  of 
peddle  (q.vJ.J 

*  1.  To  deal  in  or  concern  one's  self  with 
trifles ;  to  attend  to  trivial  matters  ;  to  be 
over  nice  or  precise. 

"/>u/<?«7tnj7alxmttheyrr>oweandahaft«a."— Atcham: 
Toxophilut,  p.  117. 

*  2.  To  pass  one's  time  carelessly  or  lazily. 

"Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
Oil  brocoli  and  mutton  round  the  year." 

Pope :  Horace,  sat.  2. 

*  3.  To  pick  at  table ;  to  eat  daintily  or 
squeamishly  or  without  appetite. 

"To  pidtUe  like  a  lady  breeding.* 

Swift !  Stella  at  Wood  Part. 

i.  To  make  water ;  to  urinate. 


pid  -dler,  «. 

piddles. 


[Eng.  piddl(e);  -er.]    One  who 


the  typographers  say  of  set  types  in  a  siiutl 
rapidly  to  pie." -Carlyle :  French  Revolution. 
book  iL,  ch.  Iv. 


*  piddling,  a.     [Eng.j>i<M;(e);  -ing.}     Tri- 
vial, petty,  frivolous,  minute,  paltry. 

"Some  piddling  criticks  .  .  .  have  found  fault  with 
tbe  last  I  mentioned."— T.  Bull:  Genuine  Letteri,  ii. 

pld'  dock,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  pid 
=  a  tapering-point.] 
Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Fholas  (q.v.). 

*  pide,  a.   [PIED.] 

pie  (1),  "pye  (1),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful ;  et  IT, 
pighe  ;  Gael,  pighe,  pigheann  =  a  pie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fruit  or  meat  pasty ;  an  article  of  food 
consisting  of  meat  or  fruit  baked  with  a  paste 
over. 

2.  A  mould  or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes, 
&c. ;  a  compost  heap. 

n.  Print. :  A  mass  of  type  mixed  np  Indis- 
criminately. 

1  (1)  To  go  to  yfe:  To  be  mixed  up  indis- 
criminately. (Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  Your  military  ranked  Arrangement  going  all  (as 

* ' '  " *  '--'  hiilfar  case) 

voL  ii., 

*  (2)  To  make  a  pie :  To  combine  in  order  to 
make  an  advantageous  contract. 

"Th«  French  party  are  mating  a  pit.-—  Botaet: 
Corretpondence  (1688). 

*  pie  (2),  *  pye  (2),  «.    [Fr.  pie,  from  Lat.  pica 

=  a  magpie  ;  prob.  allied  to  picus  =  a  wood- 
pecker.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  magpie. 

"Boch  as  will  nodes  so  Hie  at  a  pye.  and  cstteh  a 
dawe." — Helium  :  Scholematter.  bk.  Ii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  chatterer,  a  tale-teller,  a  gossip. 

(2)  The  sum  total,  the  whole  quantity. 

(3)  The  beam  supporting  the  gin  for  loading 
timber. 

II.  Eccles. :  A  table  or  directory  for  devotional 
services  ;  a  table  or  rule  in  the  old  Roman 
Graces,  showing  in  a  technical  way  how  to 
find  out  the  service  to  be  read  upon  each  day. 

"  The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the 
ph."— Common  Prayer,  U'ref.) 

*  "I  By  cock  and  pie :  An  oath  in  which  cock 
is  a  corruption  of  God,  and  pie  is  the  Roman 
service-book. 

"  Btf  cock  and  pie,  yon  shall  not  choose,  sir ;  com* 
come?  —  Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor,  L  1, 

*  pie-coated,  a.    Pied-coated  (q.v.). 

"The  tulips  in  Mynheer  Van  Dunck's  gardens  were 
not  more  gorgeous  than  the  liveries  of  these  picwatcd 
retainers.'—  Thackeray :  Book  of  Snoot,  ch.  it 

pie'  bald.  "  pye  balled, a.  [Eng.j>« (2), s., 
and  bald  or  baited  =  streaked,  from  Wei.  6oU  = 
having  a  white  streak  on  the  forehead.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  patches  of  various  colours  ; 
party-coloured,  pied. 

"  A  piebald  steed  of  Tiiracuul  ntrnln  the  pressed  " 
Dryden  ;  r«y« ;  .fneid  Ix.  14 

2.  Fig. :  Diversified,  mixed,  heterogeneous, 
mongrel. 

piece,  *  pece,  *  peece,  *  peso,  «.  [Fr. 
piece,  a  word  of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  Low  Lat. 
pedica,  petium  =  a  piece  of  land  ;  8p.  pteza  = 
a  piece;  Port,  peca;  Ital.  pezza;  Gr.  ire'Sx 
(peza)  =  a  foot,  the  hem  or  border  of  a  gar- 
ment.] 


I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  part  or  fragment  of  anything  separated 
or  detached  in  any  manner  from  the  whole. 

"  Ue  cut  It  into  peca  twelfe."      Cover  :  C.  A.,  vlL 

2.  A  part,  portion,  or  fragment  of  anything; 
not  separated  or  detached. 

"A  man  that  is  In  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  01 
historian."— *<d<Ife<>». 

3.  A  thing  considered  separately,  whethei 
regarded  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  or  as  a  tiling 
complete  in  itself. 

"  Dumb  as  a  senator,  ind  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best." 

Covtper ;  Tirocinium,  425. 

4.  A  definite  or  certain  quantity  or  portion 
of  certain  things  ;  as — 

(1)  A  definite  quantity  of  cloth  ;  a  piece  of 
muslin  Is  10  yards  ;  a  piece  of  calico,  28  yards ; 
Irish  linen,  25  yards  ;  Hanoverian  linen.  100 
double  ells  or  128  yards. 

(2)  A  definite  quantity  of  paper-hangings, 
containing  about  sixty-three  superficial  feet. 
French  papers,  however,  vary  in  breadth,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

6.  A  distinct  or  definite  portion  of  labour ; 
work  produced. 

6.  A  composition,  a  performance ;  espec. 
applied  to  artistic  or  literary  compositions  or 
performances  :  as,  a  piece  of  music,  a  pirn  of 
poetry,  a  piece  of  plate. 

•  7.  An  individual,  a  person.    (Applied  to 
males  or  females.) 

"  I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  peece." 

Mirrourfor  Magutratei,  p.  206. 

*  8.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  woman  ;  a 
prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

9.  An  individual,  as  possessing  only  a  slight 
degree  of  a  quality. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logician."— Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

10.  A  coin :  as,  a  piece  of  eight,  a  three- 
penny piece.    (The  piece  was  formerly  a  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  22s.) 

•  11.  A  vessel  or  cask  of  wine  ;  a  butt. 

12.  A  measure  of  brandy,  corresponding  to 
the  butt  of  wine. 

13.  A  gun,  a  firearm :  as,  a  Held  plett,  • 
fowling  piece. 

*  11.  A  castle,  a  building,  a  town. 

"Of  this  town  and  MCS  Count  da  Fuentca  had  tb» 
command."—  Speed :  ffitt.  (treat  Britain,  p.  1.1W. 

1 15.  A  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive. 

"There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a'  would 


*  16.  A  drinking-cup. 

"  Petel.  masars,  and  spones."      Robin  Hood,  L  SI 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  A  tablet  of  leather  occupying 
a  panel  on  the  back. 

2.  Chess :  One  of  the  superior  men,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pawn. 

3.  Her. ;  An  ordinary  or  charge.    The  fesse, 
the  bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  tha 
saltier,  and  the  chevron  are  called  honourable 
pieces. 

H  1.  Of  a  piece,  all  of  a  piece :  Alike,  like  ; 
of  the  same  sort.  (Often  followed  by  with.) 

"Scarcely  any  other  part  of  bis  life  was  of  a  pier* 
with  that  splendid  commencement."—  Macaulait  • 
Bitt.  Bng.,  ch,  XV. 

2.  To  give  a  piece  of  one's  mind :  To  speak 
plainly  or  bluntly  to  one.  (Generally  in  an  on. 
complimentary  manner.) 

3.  To  Jail  to  puuxi  : 

(1)  To  become  disorganized ;  not  to  keep 
together. 

"  During  practice  they  had  sometimes  kept  together, 
and  had  sometimes  fatten  to  piecet."—  field,  Aprii  s, 
1885. 

(2)  To  bo-brought  to  bed  of  a  child. 

piece-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  generally  soio 
by  the  piece,  as  cotton  shirtings,  lougclotbj 
sheetings,  die. 

*  piece  master,  s.    A  middleman,  bty 
tween  the  employer  and  employed.    [PIECE- 
WORK.] 

pie$e,  v.t.  &  1.    [PiscE, «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mend  by  the  addition  or  insertion  of 
a  piece ;  to  patch. 

"  Here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread." 

Shaketp.  :  faming  of  the  Shrew,  11L  S. 

*  2.  To  Increase,  to  enlarge,  to  add  to. 

*  Twice  five  hundred,  with  their  friends  to  piece  em.* , 
MoJtai j*  .'  Coriolanut,  U. «. 


fcSa,  b67;  poat,  Jtffrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9Hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhia;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -Big. 
-dan, -Uan=slian.   -Uon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -jinn  =  zhitn.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  alms,   -bie, -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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pieceless— piercing 


•  3.  To  unite,  to  Join. 

*  B.   Intrant. :  To  unite  by  a  coalescence 
of  parts  ;  to  fit  together. 

"  It  pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape."—  Bacon  :  Henry  VII., 
P.JS. 

pie96  less,  a.  [Eng.  piece ;  -less.]  Not  con- 
sisting of  pieces ;  whole,  compact,  entire. 

"In  thoae  poor  types  of  Ood.  round  circlet ;  to 
Btilglona  typee  the  pitcftcu  centen  flow. 

Donne:  To  OouMea  «/  Bedford. 

•  pleoe'-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  piece;  -ly.}   In  pieces, 
piecemeal. 

piece  meal,  •  pece  mel,  *  piece  moalc, 
*  piece  mele,  ado.,  a.,  its.  [Eng.  piece; 
stiff.  -m«a£  =  Mld.  Eng.  mele;  A.S.  m&lum, 
dat.  pL  of  mil  =  a  portion,  a  piece.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

L  In  pieces,  In  parts,  in  fragments. 

*'  The  Greek*  beneath. 
Ale  piecemeal  torn."         Dry&en:  riryil;  <tn.  11.  «M. 

2.  By  pieces  ;  piece  by  ^iece  ;  by  little  and 
little  in  succession. 

"  And  their  roasts  fell  down  piecemeal." 

Byron  :  Darknett. 

•  B.  Ai  adj. :  Hade  up  of  pieces  ;   single, 
separate. 

••  Thti  edition  WM  printed  .  .  .  from  pieoemeal 
parts  written  out  for  the  UM  of  toe  acton." — Pop*: 
Vutlteepeare.  (Pret) 

*  C.  As  subst. :  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  por- 
tion. 

•  piece  mealed,  a.     [Eng.  piecemeal;  -ed.] 
Divided  or  broken  up  into  pieces. 

plece'-ner,  >.    [Eng.  piece;  -ner.1 
1.  (See  extract). 

"  The  children  whose  duty  It  U  to  walk  backwardi 
and  forwards  before  the  wit  on  which  the  cotton. 


•ilk.  or  wonted  1»  wound  for  the  purpose  of  Joining  the 

Ada  when  they  break  are  .called  piecers  or  pirct 
turt'—Mn.  Trollop* •'  *****  Armstrong,  ch.  Tilt 


2.  One  who  supplies  the  rolls  of  wool  to 
the  shipper  in  woollen  manufacture. 

plec'-er,  «.     [Eng.  pitc(e)  ;  -er.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  pieces  or  patches  ; 
s  patcher. 
i  Weaving :  The  same  as  PIECENER,  1. 

piece  work, ».  &  a.    [Bug.  piece,  and  wort. ) 
A*  As  subst. ;  Work  done  and  paid  for  by 
the    piece    or  job,  in   contradistinction   to 
work  paid  for  by  the  time  occupied  on  it. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  paid  for  by  the  piece 
or  job. 

"  The  riveters  have  refuted  to  accept  the  reduction 
on  the  pieerwor*  rate  proposed,  and  have  left  work.*' 
WeeUl  EAo,  Sept.  t,  IMS. 

t  ple9e'-wdrk-er,  «.  [Eng.  piece,  and  worker.') 
One  who  works  by  the  piece  or  job ;  one  who 
does  piecework. 

"  The  pieeeworftert  have  not  ret  made  any  repre- 
sentation to  him."— Daily  Chrvnlde.  Oct.  8,  1885. 

pied,  *  plde,  *  pyed,  a.  [PIE  (2),  «.]  Varie- 
gated, party-coloured,  spotted,  marked  or 
variegated  with  large  spots  of  different 
colours ;  wearing  party-coloured  dress. 

pled  dishwasher,  >.     [PIKD-WAOTAH.] 
pled  grallina,  s. 

Ornith, :  Grallina  picata,  the  Magpie  Lark, 
or  Little  Magpie,  of  the  Australian  colonists. 

pied  hornbilL  «. 

Ornith. :  AnthriKoceros  malabarim.  It  Is 
remarkable  in  evincing  a  preference  for  a  fish 
diet. 

pied-kingfisher,  >. 

Ornith. :  Cerylc  rudis,  common  In  India  and 
Africa. 

pied-seal, «. 

Zool. :  Pennants  name  for  Monachus  albi- 
enter,  the  Monk  Seal. 

pied-wagtail,  pied-dishwasher,  ». 

Ornith.  :  ifotacilla  lugubris 

pied  wolf,  i. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  occidental^,  the 
American  Wolt  It  is  the  Lupus  sticte  of 
Richardson. 

*  pied'-coat-e'd,  a.  [Eng.  pied  and  coated.] 
Having  a  pied  or  party-coloured  coat. 

"  A  piedcoated  piper  came  thither."— ffoweU :  Let- 
tsn.b£i.,  Iftlett  «. 

Hied  -m6nt-ite,  i.    [After  Piedmont,  where 

found  ;  »un".  -ite  (Af  in."). J 


Min.  :  A  monocllnlc  mineral,  its  forms  and 
angles  resembling  those  of  epidote.  Hardness, 
6*5  ;  sp.  gr.  S'404  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  somewhat 
pearly  on  some  faces  ;  colour,  reddish-brown 
to  reddish  -black,  when  thin,  columbine-red  ; 
streak  reddish.  Compos.  :  that  of  epidote 
(q.v.),  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  alumina  is 
replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  Dana 
makes  it  a  species,  and  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  a 
variety  of  epidote.  Found  at  San  Marcel,  Val 
d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 

pied  ness,  *  pide  nesse,  >.  [Eng.  pied  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pied  ; 
variegation  or  diversity  of  colour. 

"  Their  llkenesse   and   uniformity  in  roundnesse, 
orientiiess.  and  piae'true  of  many  excellent  colours."— 
/t  :  royaaet.  iii.  269. 


pie  douche',  (i  as  y),  «.  [Fr.  piedowche, 
from  Ital.  peduccio  =  a  console,  a  corbel.] 

Archteol.  :  A  bracket,  pedestal  or  socle, 
serving  to  support  a  bust,  candelabrum,  or 
other  ornament. 

*  picdpoudre  (as  pya  poudr),  «.    [PIE- 

FOUDRE.J 

pledrolt  (as  pya-drwa'),  •.  [Fr.,  from 
pied  =  a  foot,  and  droit  =  straight,  right] 

Arch.  :  A  pier  attached  to  a  wall.  It  has 
neither  cap  nor  base,  and  therein  differs  from 
a  pilaster. 

*  pied-stall,  i.    [PEDESTAL.] 

pleL  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.)  An  iron  wedge  for 
boring  stones. 

*  pleled,  a.    [PEELED.] 

pie  -man,  s.  [Eng.  pie  (1),  and  man.]  One 
who  makes  or  sells  pies. 

piond,  «.  [Dan.  pi»xj  =  a  pin  or  peg  ;  Ger. 
pinne.]  [PEEN.] 

*  pie  po*w  dered,  s.  (PIKPOUDRE.)  Having 
dusty  feet. 

pie  prjw  dre  (dre  ss  dor),  pie'-prfw- 
der,  pi  pow  der,  >.  [O.  Fr.  pi«J  =  a 
foot,  and  pouldre  (Fr.  poudrtux)  =  dusty.] 

Old  Law:  An  ancient  court  of  record 
In  England,  once  incident  to  every  (air  or 
market.  The  steward  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  the  owner  of  the  tolls  was  the 
judge.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  in  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  pre- 
ceding. 

"  The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expe- 
ditions court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England, 
is  the  court  of  vtesmMfr*.  so  called  from  the  dusty  feet 
of  the  suitors  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Cuke. 
because  Justice  is  there  done  as  speedily  as  dust  can 
fall  from  the  foot"—  Bladutono  :  Comment,  bk.  iii., 
ch.2. 

pier,  *  pere.  ».  [O.  fr.pierc  (Fr.  pierre)  =  a 
stone,  from  Lat.  petra  ;  Gr.  wtrpa  (petm)  =  a 
rock,  a  stone.] 

1.  A  detached  pillar  or  wall  supporting  the 
ends  of  adjoining  trusses  or  spans  ;  or  the 
springers  of  adjacent  arches. 

•J  The  term  standing  pier  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  isolated  structure  ;  abutment 
pier  to  a  wall  from  which  springs  the  land- 
ward arch  of  a  bridge. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  wall  between  the  win- 
dows or  doors. 

3.  The  pillar  or  post  on  which  a  gate  is 
bung. 

4.  An  upright  projecting  portion  of  wall, 
similar  to  a  pilaster,  throwing  the  intervening 
sunken  portions  into  panel. 

5.  A  buttress. 

6.  A  mole  or  jetty  extending  ont  from  the 
land  into  the  water,  adapted  to  form  a  landing- 
place  for   passengers   or   merchandise  from 
ships  which  float  in  the  deep  water  alongside 
the  pier  or  wharf.     They  are  variously  con- 
structed.    Some  are  founded  on  piles,  with 
cross-timbers,  braces,  and  sheathing  ;  floor- 
timbers  afford  a  road  for  the    traffic.      The 
wooden  structure  is  sometimes  filled  up  with 
stone,  like  a  dike  ;  at  other  times  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  trestle-work. 

"  A  stable  bridge  runs  crosa  from  side  to  side  ... 

And  jutting  uieri  the  wintry  flouda  abide." 

Home  :  Lwan.  Ir.  Si. 

IT  A  Pier  and  Harbour  Act  was  passed  in 
1862. 

pier  -arch,  «. 
Arch.  :  An  arch  supported  on  a  pier. 


pier-glass,  s.  \  large  looking-glatt 
between  windows. 

pier-table,  s.  A  table  placed  betwee* 
windows. 

pier'  age  (ageaslg),  >.  [Eng.  pier;  -aft.] 
Toll  paid  for  the  use  of  a  pier. 

pi  er  ar  di  a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Pierard 
of  Kew.] 

Bet. :  A  genus  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley 
among  the  Sapindete,  but  now  removed  to  the 
Eupliorbiaceee.  Small  trees,  with  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  and  long,  slender  racemes  nf 
unisexual  flowers,  and  three-celled  ovaries. 
Pierardia  dulcis,  the  Choopa,  grows  in  Ma- 
lacca; P.  saliva,  the  Ramlch  or  Lutco,  in 
Malacca,  Pegn,  and  Tipperab.  Both  have 
edible  fruits. 

pierce,  '  peroe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  percer,  prob. 
from  O.  Fr.  pertuisier  =  to  pierce,  from  Lat. 
pertusut,  pa.  par.  of  pertundo.]  [PBRTUSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   penetrate   or   transfix,  as    with   t 
pointed  instrument 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  force  a  way  into. 

*'  Can  curses  pieros  the  clouds  ana  enter  heaven  t " 
Ma*e<j>.  .•  Klckard  til.,  i.  1 

3.  To  touch,  move,  or  affect  deeply ;  to  sink 
into  the  feelings  or  heart. 

"  Pierc'd  with  grief  the  much  lov'd  youth  he  vieWd.' 
Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xi.  SM. 

4.  To  penetrate  into,  as  into  a  secret  plan 
or  purpose. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  penetrate,  as  a  pointed  instrument 

"  And  pieresrf  to  the  skin,  bat  bit  n«  more." 

Speiutr:  f.  «..  II.  rili.  It 

•  2.  To  penetrate;  to  force  or  make  a  way 
into  anything. 
3.  To  penetrate,  so  as  to  affect  or  move. 

"  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart." 

StuOtrnp. :  >  Bmrt  y/.,  iii.  V, 

*  4.  To  penetrate,  to  dive. 

"  She  would  not  pierce  further  Into  his  meaniag.'^ 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

pierce'  a  ble,    *  perce-a-ble,   a.     [Eug. 
pierce;  -able.)    Capable  of  being  pierced. 
"  Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  atarr." 

Sfetuer:  f.  «..  I.  i,  T. 

pierced,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PIERCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Penetrated  ;  entered    iit* 
by  force,  perforated. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any  bearing  which  is 
perforated  so  as  to  show  the  field  under  it 

pier'  961,  s.  [PIERCE,  v.)  A  gimlet  for  open- 
ing vent-holes  in  casks  of  liquor ;  a  piercer. 

plero'-er,  *  pere-er,  *  pers-er,  «.  (Bug. 
pierc(e);  -er.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One   who    or    that   which   pierces   er 
penetrates. 

*2.  One  who  or  that  which  mores  or 
affects  strongly. 

"  Such  a  strong  fiercer  Is  money." — Hall :  Henry  71. 
(an.  l«l 

3.  An  instrument  for  piercing,  boring,  or 
penetrating ;  specif.,  an  instrument  for  making 
eyelet  holes  ;  a  stiletto,  a  pierceL 

4.  A  sail-maker's  awl. 

5.  A  bow-drill 
IL  Technically: 

1 1.  Entom. :  An  ovipositor  (q.v.). 

2.  Founding :  A  vent-wire. 

3.  Needlework :   A  sharply-pointed   instru- 
ment of  steel,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  em- 
ployed for  making  holes  for  embroidery,  ths 
shanks  of  buttons,  eyelet-holes,  4c. 

pierg'-litg,  pr.  par.  at  a.     (PIERCE.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Penetrating. 

2.  Affecting  or  moving  deeply. 

"  With  augulah  Ajai  views  the  pitrHny  sight* 
Pope:  Homer;  Mad  iv.  tM. 

3.  Very  severe  or  sharp :  as,  piercing  cold, 
a  piercing  wind. 

4.  Exceedingly  sharp,  penetrating,  or  kees. 

"  His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray." 
f opt :  Homer;  ntad  lilt  l.f IS. 


Ste,  iat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p3t, 
or,  wd)  e,  wglf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


piercingly— pigeon 
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piercing  file,  s.  A  sharp  and  narrow 
file  to  enlarge  a  narrow  drilled  hole. 

piercing-saw,  *.  A  thin  blade  fastened 
by  screw-clamps,  in  a  light  frame,  and  used 
for  piercing  gold  and  silver. 

ple>9'  -Xng-iy,  *  pears -ant -lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  piercing;  -ly.]  In  a  piercing  manner; 
with  penetrating  or  piercing  force  or  effect ; 
sharply,  closely. 

"  So  peartantlye  to  prye 
With  eagle's  syghte."  Grant :  Horace ;  sat.  lii. 

pier9'-lng-ness,s.  [Eng. piercing;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  piercing  or  pene- 
trating ;  keenness,  sharpness. 

"  The  quickness  and  piercingneu  of  Its  thoughts."— 
Derham  :  Phyrico-Theoloyy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

pl-er-Slle',  «-  [Fr.]  A  mass  of  stones  filling 
a  ditch  and  covered  with  clay, 

Pl-eV-l-an,  a.  [Lat.  Pierius.]  [PIERIDES.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pierides  or  Muses. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring." 
Pope  :  Euan  on  Criticitm,  ii.  16. 

Pi-er'-i-des,  *.  pi.    [Lat] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
from  the  district  of  Pieria  in  Thessaly,  their 
natal  region. 

pi-eV-i-di,  pi  er  I-di  nse,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat  piertty,  genit.  pieridfis);  masc.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -i,  or  fern,  -ince.] 

Entam. :  A  sub-family  of  Papilionidse.  Inner 
margin  of  the  hind  wing  not  concave.  Six 
British  genera:  Gonepteryx,  Colias,  Aporia, 
Pieris,  Anthocharis,  and  Leucophasia. 

pi-er-is,  s.  [Sing,  of  Or.  Htcpt'S^s  (Pierides) 
(q.v.).] 

Entmn. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pieridi. 
Antenna;  long  and  slender,  with  a  distinct 
knob  at  the  end ;  wings  white  in  the  female, 
with  a  dark  spot  near  the  anal  angle ;  larva 
green,  or  green  and  black  striped  with  yellow. 
Two  broods  in  a  year,  feeding  on  Crucifene 
and  Resedaceae.  Four  are  British :  three  com- 
mon, viz.,  Pieris  brassicce,  the  Large,  and  P. 
rapce,  the  Small  White  (Cabbage),  and  P.  na.pi, 
the  Green-veined  White ;  one  rare,  viz.,  P. 
daplidice,  the  Bath  White,  In  which  the  green- 
ish under-side  of  the  lower  wing  is  spotted 
with  white. 

*pler-rle,  *,  [Fr.  pierrerie=  jewels,  from 
pierre  =  a  stone.]  Jewels,  jewelry. 

pi  et,  ».    [Pier.] 

pi-e'-ta,  s.  [Ital.]  A  representation,  in  sculp- 
ture, of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  dead 
Christ  in  her  arms. 

pi'-e-tism,  s.    [PIETIST.] 

1.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 

"Historically.  Pietism  may  be  described  as  the 
formulariaation  of  tbe  popular  discontent  at  tbe  arid 
dogmatism  which  the  [Lutheran]  Church's  continual 
conflict  with  Geneva  and  Rome  had  made  endemic  in 
the  Lutheran  pulpit*."—  Blunt :  Dice.  Seett,  p.  429. 

2.  Extremely  strict  devotion  or  affectation 
of  devotion. 

"  A  large  proportion,  probably  of  the  recluses,  soon 
drooped  Into  the  inanity  of  a  trivial  pietitm."— 
Taylor:  Enthutiam,  |  8,  p.  209. 

pi'-S-tlst,  $.     [FT.  pietist*.} 

L  Orel.  Lang. :  One  who  makes  a  display  or 
affectation  of  strong  religious  feelings. 

"  T\iepi#titt  delighting  In  the  Word  of  God."—  Brit. 
Quart.  Rniew,  Ivii.  177. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  party  of  Reformers 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  leader  of  the  movement,  an 
Alsatian,  Philip  Jacob  Spener  (1636-1705), 
when  pastor  in  Frankfort,  in  1670,  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  private  gatherings  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  explained  practically 
rather  than  dogmatically,  and,  this  movement 
spreading,  Spener  published  his  Pia.  Desideria, 
in  which  he  deplored  the  incessant  preaching 
of  dogma,  advocated  reform  in  education,  and 
formulated  the  opinion  that  a  virtuous  life 
was  of  more  importance  than  a  correct  creed. 
After  Spener's  death  the  Executive  interfered, 
and  proscribed  the  open  profession  of  Pietism, 
so  that  its  professors  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  a  new  sect. 

"The  principal  reforms  demanded  by  the  Pietittt.  to 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  their  leaden,  were 
these :  Pint,  that  the  theological  schools  should  be  re- 
formed by  the  abolition  of  all  systematic  theology, 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics ;  and  that  morals,  and 
not  doctrine,  should  form  the  staple  of  all  preaching. 
Secondly,  that  only  those  persons  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Lutheran  ministry  wbo«e  lives  were  samples 
•f  liring  piety."—  Blunt :  DM.  Seott,  p.  430. 


pi  S-tist-Jc,  pi-S-tlst-Ic-aL,  a.  [Eng. 
pietist;  -ic,  'ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Pietists,  or  to  those  who  make  a  display  of 
strong  religious  feeling. 

"  Pound  among  the  pietittic,  non-resistant  Beets." — 
Scribner't  Magatine,  Aug.,  1879,  p.  My. 

pl-et-ra  du'-ra,  s.  [Ital.]  A  species  of 
inlaid  work  composed  of  hard  stones,  such  as 
agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  and  lapis- 
lazuli,  set  in  a  slab  of  marble,  generally  black. 
The  marble  is  worked  to  a  thickness  not  much 
exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  the  design 
is  drawn  upon  it  and  cut  out  with  the  saw  and 
file.  The  hard  stones,  formed  to  the  desired 
shapes  by  the  usual  processes  of  gem-cutting, 
are  accurately  fitted  into  the  spaces  thus  cut 
out,  and  the  whole  is  attached  as  a  veneer  to 
a  thicker  slab. 

pi  et  re  cfim  mes'-se,  s.  [Ital.]  A  species 
of  inlaying  in  precious  stones.  The  stones 
are  out  into  thin  veneers,  and  sawn  into  shape, 
by  means  of  a  wire  and  emery  powder,  and 
finally  fitted  at  the  lapidary's  wheel. 

pi-e^-t^,  *  pi-e-tle,  s.  [Fr.  pieU,  from  Lat 
pietatem,  ace.  of  pietos  =  piety  ;  pivs  =  duti- 
ful, pious  (q.v.);  Ital.  pitta;  Sp.piedad.  Pity 
and  piety  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  Filial  reverence ;  reverence  of  one's 
parents,  friends,  or  country  ;  duty  and  devo- 
tion to  one's  parents  ;  filial  affection. 

2.  Reverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  love  of  his  character ;  obedient  love  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  zealous  devotion  to  his 
service ;  the  discharge  of  duty  to  God ; 
devotion. 


pi-Ss-Sm'-e'-te'r,  s.  [Or.  irw'fu  (pi>z5)=to 
press,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Oersted  and 
designed  to  determine  the  compressibility  of 
liquids,  and  the  degree  of  compression  under 
any  given  weight. 

2.  An  instrument  Inserted  Into  a  water-main 
to  show  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  that  point. 

pff-fa-ra'-ro  (pi.  ptt-fla-ra'-rf),  pif-fe- 
ra'-ro  (pi.  plf-fe-ra'-ri),  i.  [Ital.]  An 
Italian  itinerant  musician,  who  plays  on  a 
piffaro. 

pir-lar-o,  paf-fer-8,  i.    [ItaL  =  a  fife.) 

Music: 

1.  The  old  form  of  the  oboe,  still  in  use  in 


some  districts  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  [OBOE.] 
2.  A  rnde  kind  of  bagpipe  with  an  inflated 
sheepskin  for  the  reservoir,  common  in  Italy, 
and  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

pig  (1),  *  pigge,  s.     [Dut  bigge,   big;   Low 
tier,  bigge ;  A.S.  pecg  ;  Dan.  pige  ;   8w.  piga  ; 
Icel.  pika.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  young  of  swine,  male  or    female ; 
swine  generally. 

"  They  wolwe,  as  don  two  pi/iaet  in  a  poke." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  4477. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  swine ;  pork. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  disagreeable,  rough,  rnde,  obstinate 
or  cantankerous  person. 

(2)  Sixpence.    (Slang.) 

IL  Metatt. :  An  oblong  mass  of  metal  as  run 
from  the  smelting-furnace. 

"  A  main  channel,  called  the  sow.  Is  scraped  In  the 
floor,  into  which  the  nietnl  flows  from  the  tapping-hole 
of  the  furnace;  on  each  side  of  this  are  shallow  ditches 
to  receive  the  metal  from  the  main  stem,  and  the 
laterals  are  called  pigt."— Knight  :  Diet.  JfecA.,  ii. 

H  1.  A  pig  in  a  poke :  A  blind  bargain ; 
something  bought,  taken,  or  accepted  blindly, 
without  the  quality  or  value  being  known. 
(POKE  (1),  ».] 

2.  A  pig's  whisper : 

(1)  A  rather  loud  whisper. 

(2)  A  very  short  space  of  time.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  bring  one's  pigs  to  a  pretty  market :  To 
make  a  very  bad  bargain ;  to  manage  things 
badly. 

4.  To  drive  one's  pigs  to  market :  To  snore. 


pig-bed,  s. 

Smelt. :  The  bed  or  series  of  moulds  formed 
of  sand  into  which  iron  is  run  from  the 
blast-furnace,  and  cast  into  pigs. 

pig-boiling,  s. 

Smelt. :  The  decarburisation  of  the  pig-iron 
by  contact  with  oxidised  compounds  of  iron, 
whereby  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  below 
the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and,  im 
escaping,  causes  the  appearance  of  ebullition. 

pig-eyed,  a.  Having  small  sunken  ey«i 
like  those  of  a  pig. 

pig  faced  trigger  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Batistes  capriscus.    [FlLE-Flsa.] 
pig-faces,  s. 

Rot. :  Mesembryanthemum  (equilaterale.  [M«- 

SEHBRYANTHEHUH.] 

pig-footed  perameles,  s. 

Zool. :  Chcerojms  castanotis,  from  the  bank* 
of  the  Murray  river.  [PEKAMELID*.] 

pig-iron,  s.    The  same  as  Pro  (1),  ».,  II. 

pig-lead,  s.  Lead  in  pigs,  as  when  first 
extracted  from  the  ore. 

pig-pen,  s.    A  pen  for  pigs  ;  a  pigsty. 
pig-skin,  s. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  pig.    (It  is  used  chiefly 
for  saddlery.) 

2.  A  saddle. 

"It  Is  only  his  third  appearance  In  the  pig^Mn  this 
season."— field,  Dec.  19,  1835. 

pig-Sticking,  s.  Boar-hunting,  a  term 
used  in  India,  but  chiefly  confined  to  Anglo- 
Indians. 

"  He  has.  besides,  some  good  stories  to  tell  of  black- 
buck  -  stalking,    pig  -  sticking,     bear  -  buutlng,    and  . 
elephant-shooting."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  24,  1886. 

pig(2),  s.    [Seedef.]    A  contraction  of  Piggln 
(q.v.). 

Pag,».«.&i.      [PlO  (!),».] 

1.  To  bring  forth  pigs ;  to  bear  young  a* 
pigs ;  to  farrow. 

2.  To  be   huddled   together  with   several 
others  in  a  single  room  by  night  as  well  aa  by 
day ;  to  live  like  pigs. 

"  A  single  room  where  she  pigt  with  her  reUttvm" 
Chat.  Reade,  in  Daily  Telegraph,  March  3,  187s. 

*  pi  ga'  91-3,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 
Old  Costume  : 

1.  A  pointed  shoe  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
having  the   point  made,   it   is   said,  like  a 
scorpion's  tail. 

2.  A  pointed  sleeve. 

pig  -eon,  *  pyg-e  on,  *  pyg  i-onc,  «.  [Fr. 
pigeon,  from  Lat.  pipionem,  ace.  of  pipio  —  a 
young  bird,  a  chirper,  from  pipio  =  to  chirp 
or  cheep ;  from  the  cry  of  the  young  birds  ; 
Sp.  ptehon  =  a  young  pigeon  ;  ItaL  pvxione, 
pippione  —  a  pigeon.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  greenhorn,  a  gull,  a  simpleton ; 
one  who  allows  himself  to  be  swindled  by 
sharpers.    (Slang). 

EL  Ornithology: 

1.  The  genus  Columba  or  Columbus  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.):    The    family    Columbidse     (True 
pigeons). 

3.  (Pi.) :  The  order  Columbse  or  Colnmbacel 
(q.v.). 

U  To  pluck  a  pigeon :  To  swindle  a  green- 
horn out  of  his  money. 

pigeon-berry,  s. 

Hot.,  <tc. :  The  berry  of  Pnytolacca  decandra. 

pigeon-breast,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  deformity,  in  which  the  sternum 
of  a  child  is  thrust  forward.  It  is  produced 
by  rickets. 

pigeon-breasted,  a.  Having  a  pigeon- 
breast  (q.v.). 

pigeon-English,  s.  The  barbarous  and 
childish  dialect  of  English,  in  use  in  Chinese 
ports,  between  the  English  and  American 
merchants  and  the  native  traders. 

"  The  grammar  of  pigeon-English  is  not  English  bat 
Chinese.  —Sayce :  Compar.  Philology,  p.  189. 

^1  So  called  from  the  word  pigeon  being 
used  to  supply  the  place  of  English  nouns 
unknown  to  the  Chinese.  Thus  a  concert  it 


bo? ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tlou,  -sion  —  shun,    -cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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called  a  singsong  pigeon,  a  conversazione  a 
talkee  pigeon. 

pigecn-express,  s.  The  conveyance  of 
intelligence  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons ;  in- 
telligence conveyed  by  carrier-pigeons. 

pigeon-foot,  ». 

Sot. :  Geranium  nolle. 
pigeon  goose,  i. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Cereopsis  (q.v.). 

*  pigeon-hearted,  a.      Timid,    easily 
frightened. 

"  I  never  MW  such  ptgoonJtearted  people." — Bcaum. 
t  net. :  filgrim,  Ill  s. 

pigeon-bole,  *  plgin  hole, «. 

1.  One  of  the  holes  in  a  dovecot,  by  which 
the  pigeons  pass  in  or  out. 

2.  A  little  division  or  compartment  in  a  case 
tor  papers. 

*  3.  (PI.) :  An  old  game  in  which  bulls  were 
lolled  through  little  arches,  resembling  the 
boles  in  a  dovecot. 

"  Ox  routed  whole,  hone-racing,  pigin-\ole*.m 

Hatladi  on  Frott  fair  (1684).  p.  a». 

*  pigeon-hole,  v.t.    To  place  or  deposit 
ID  a  pigeon-hole. 

"  We  see  the  old  bureaucrat  pigeonholing  letter*." — 
Scribner't  itagaxine,  March,  1880.  p.  713. 

pigeon-house, «.    A  dovecot. 

"pigeon  livercd,  a.  Of  too  mild  a 
temper ;  pigeon-hearted,  timid,  mild,  gentle. 

"  Bat  I  am  pUean-Utei'd,  and  lack  gall." 

Xhakeip. :  Samlet,  0. 1 

pigeon-pair,  pigeon'*  pair,  ».     A 

boy  and  a  girl ;  twins,  when  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

pigeon-pea,  s.    [ANGOLA-PEA.] 

pigeon-toed,  a.  Having  the  toes  turned 
ID. 

"  The  pigeon-toed  itep.  and  the  rollicking  motion.* 
Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Legenat ;  The  Dead  Drummer. 

pigeon-WOOd,  s.     [ZEBRA-WOOD.] 
H  Jamaica  pigeon-wood : 
Sol.,  etc. :  Guettarda  speciosa. 

•pig'-ein,  v.t.  [PiOEON,  ».]  To  fleece,  to 
pluck,  to  swindle  out  of  money  by  tricks  in 
gambling. 

"  Hazard's  the  word ;  If  he  flies  at  all 
He's  plgeon'd  and  undone,"     obierter,  No.  17. 

•plif-eon-rjr,  ».  [Eng.  pigeon,  s.  ;  -ty]  A 
place  for  keeping  pigeons  ;  a  dovecot. 

pigg,  •'•  [PiooiN.]  An  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or 
pitcher. 

"  I  shall  wish  them  In  the  brown  pigg  again."— «co«  : 
Bean  of  Midlothian,  ch.  ilit 

pig'-ger-f,  s.  [Eng.  pig  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
with  sties  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  pigs. 

"Inside  the  substantial  brick-built  pia/trl*.'— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  ao.  1886. 

*  pigges-nie,  s.    [Piosmnr.] 

pig/ -gin,  «.  [Gael,  pigean,  dimin.  of  vigtadh, 
pige  =  an  earthen  jar,  a  pitcher ;  Ir.  pigin 
=  a  small  pall.)  A  small  pot  or  vessel  with  a 
handle,  for  holding  liquids. 

"  Broad-mouth' d  dishes,  noggins,  whisking,  and  piy- 
gin$."—Haifleood  :  Dumbard  Opened,  p.  4ft. 

plg'-gish,  a.  [Eng.  pig  (I),  s. ;  -iOi..]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  pig  or  pigs  ;  swinish. 

pig  -head-ed,  o.  [Eng.  pig  (1),  a.,  and 
headed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  head  like  a  pig ;  having  a 
large,  ill-shaped  head. 

2.  Fig. :  Stupidly  obstinate  or  perverse. 

pig  head  -edly,  adv.  [Eng.  pigheaded;  -ly.] 
In  a  pigheaded,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner. 

pig-head'-ed-ness,  ».  [Eng.  pigheaded; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pig- 
headed ;  stupid  or  perverse  obstinacy. 

'pight  (gl\  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  •.  &  o. 
[PITCH,  v.J 

A.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 
1.  Pitched. 

i  Determined,  fixed. 

"I  dissuaded  him  from  his  Intent, 
And  found  him  piyte  to  do  it." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  il  L 

•plgh-tel,  'pigh-tle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
pight  (q-v.).]  A  small  inclosure. 


*  pig  ling,  s.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
limj.]    A  little  or  young  pig. 

"One  porker.  In  particular,  a  fat  little  pigling."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  39,  1885. 

plg-me'-an,  a.    [PVOMEAN.] 

pig -men t,  s.      [Lat.  pigmentum,  from  fig-, 
root  of  pingo  =  to  paint ;  Fr.  pigment.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 
*  2.  A  kind  of  highly-spiced  wine,  sweetened 
with  honey.    (Scott:  IvanJwe,  ch.  iii.) 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Arts  it  Manuf. :  One  of  the  colouring 
materials  used  in  painting,  dyeing,  &c.    They 
are  partly  artificial  and  partly  derived  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

2.  Science:  Any  colouring  of  anorganic  kind 
when  its  composition  cannot  be  determined, 
or  has  no  definite  name.    (Griffith  t  Henfrey.) 

3.  Anat. :  A  black  or  brown  matter  in  the 
cells  of  the  cuticle,  the  choroid  membrane 
of  the  eye,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  the  investing  membrane  of  the  spinal 
cord.    It  consists  of  molecules,  which,  when 
they  escape  from  the  ruptured  cells,  exhibit 
molecular  movement. 

pigment  cell, «. 

Anat.  (PI.) :  Cells  containing  pigment.  [PIG- 
MENT, II.  S.J 

pigment-liver,  «. 

Anat.  <*  Patkol. :  A  liver  ascertained,  after 
death  by  severe  fever,  to  be  dark  or  chocolate 
colored,  with  brown  insulated  figures  on  a 
darker  ground. 

pigment-molecule,  «.  [PIGMENT,  IL  3], 
pigment-spot,  «. 

Compar.  Allot. :  The  eyespot  in  the  Infusoria 
and  Rotifer*. 

pig-ment'  al,  a.  [Eng.  pigment ;  -a!.}  Per- 
taining to  pigments ;  furnished  with  pigments. 
T  Used  specially  of  the  cells  which  secrete 
the  coloured  portion  of  the  skin  and  eye,  and 
the  membrane  formed  by  such  cells.  Many 
animals  have  the  power  of  expanding  or  con- 
tracting these  pigment  cells,  under  nerve 
stimulus,  and  thus  of  changing  their  color. 
This  change  is  in  some  cases  plainly  protective. 

pig-mint'  -ar-y,  o.  [Lat,  pigmentarius.]  Tht 
same  as  PIGMENTAL  (q.  v.X 

plg'-ment-ed,  a.    [Eng.  pigment;  -ed.]    Im- 
bued with  pigment ;  coloured. 

"  The  right  valve  of  the  oyster  Is  always  the  moet 
deeply  pigmented."— Nature,  NOT.  28,  1885,  p.  81. 

*pig  ment-ous,  a.    [Eng.  figment;   -out.] 
Pigmentary. 

pig'-my,  «.  4  a.    [ProHT.J 
pigmy  bush  buck,  i. 

Zool. :  Cephalophus  pygmaa,  the  Kleene- 
boc,  or  Kleene  Blauw-boe,  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Antilope  pygmaxt,  of  Desmarest.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit. 

pigmy-footman,  t. 

Entom.:Lithosiapygmaola.  Found  near  Deal. 
pigmy-hog,  s. 

Entom. :  Porcula  talrania,  a  small  pig  fonnd 
In  the  Nepal  and  Bikini  Terai,  probably  ex- 
tending into  Assam  and  Bhotan.  Length, 
Including  tail,  about  an  inch  long,  twenty- 
seven  inches ;  height,  ten  inches  ;  weight, 
from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  Blackish-brown, 
slightly  and  irregularly  shaded  with  sordid 
amber ;  nude  skin  dirty  flesh-colour ;  hoofs, 
glossy  brown.  There  is  no  mane,  and  the 
female  has  but  six  mammae.  It  is  rare,  and 
only  found  in  the  recesses  of  forests.  The 
fall-grown  males  live  constantly  with  the 
herd — from  five  to  twenty  individuals — and 
defend  the  females  and  young  from  harm. 
They  eat  roots,  bulbs,  birds'  eggs,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  The  female  produces  from  three 
to  four  at  »  birth.  (Jerdon:  Mammals  o) 
India.) 

pigmy-mylets,  s.  pi. 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Glaucidium. 
pigmy-parrots,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Nasiterna  (q.v.), 
pigmy-shrew,  s. 

ZooL :  Sorex  pygmaeus. 


*  pig'-ner-ate,  *  pig'-nor-ate,  v.t.    [Lat, 
pignenitus,    pa.    par.    of   pignf.ro,   pigneror=: 
to  pawn  ;  pigtius,  genit.  pianoris  =  a  pledge.] 

1.  To  pledge,  to  pawn,  to  mortgage. 

2.  To  take  in  pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker. 

plgnon  (as  pen  yon),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
pinus=thu  pine.)  An  edible  seed  of  the  conet- 
of  certain  pine-trees,  as  Pinits  Pinea. 

pig'-nor-ar-y,  a.  [As  if  from  Mod.  Lat. 
pitjtwraruis.}  The  same  as  PIONOHATIVE. 
(WharUm.) 

*  pig  nor  a'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  pigneratio,  pig- 
tioratio,  from  pigneratue,  pa.  par.  of  pignero, 
pigneror  =  to  pawn.]    [PIGNEHATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  pawning,  pledging, 
or  mortgaging. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  taking  of  cattle  doing, 
damage  as  security,  till  satisfaction  is  made. 

"  pig'  nor-a-tive,  o.  [PIONOBATION.]  Pledg- 
ing, pawning. 

pig  nus, «.    [Lat.] 

low :  A  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or 
demand. 

pig  nut,  s.    [Eng.  pig,  and  nut.) 
Botany : 

1.  The  root  of  Carwtn  bulbocastanum. 

2.  That  of  Buniumflexuosum.    [EARTH-NOT.} 

"  I.  with  my  long  nails,  will  dig  thee  pignuti." 

Shakctp. :  Ttmpett,  ii.  3. 

plg'-dt  Ite,  i.  [After  a  Rev.  M.  Pigot ;  suff. 
-»«e  (Mi».).] 

Min. :  A  substance  produced  by  wet  vege- 
tation on  granite.  The  acid  constituent  was 
called  "  mudescous  acid  "  by  theanthor(John- 
ston).  Compos. :  4Al2O3+C8Hii)O4  (the  acid) 
+  27HO,  =  a  combination  of  an  organic  acid 
with  alumina. 

Pigf-Stt,  i.  A  noted  diamond,  brought  to 
England  (where  it  still  remains)  by  Earl  Piirott 
and  sold  in  1801. 

*Pfe?'-ney,  •plgs-nle,  *  plgges  nie, 
•  pigges-nye,  *  pygges  nle, "  pys-ney, 

«.     [For  pigs  eye:  a  nye  =  sai  eye.    See  re- 
marks under  N.] 

L  Ordinary  Langvage  : 

L  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  girL 

"  Come  hither,  ye  ptggetnye,  ye  little  babe." 

Chaucer  :  nemedie  of  LmiA. 

2.  The  eye  of  a  woman. 

II.  Bat. :  Diauthui  Caryophylliu. 

fig-Sty,  i.  [Eng.  pig  (I),  and  sty.]  A  sty  or 
pen  for  pigs. 

pig  -tall,  s.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  tail.] 

1.  The  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  head  tied  up  in  a  long 
queue  or  cue  like  a  pig's  tail. 

"And  hiding  his  piatail  In  an  ample  kerchief."— 
Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  A  kind   of  tobacco   prepared   In    long 
ropes  or  twists. 

"  The  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  piatati."— 

StPift   :'       Will. 

^T  Pigtail  and  periwig  style : 

Arch. :  A  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  to  the  later  Rococo  style  prevailing  in 
England  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  till  nearly  Its  close. 

"  And  a  certain  affinity  between  the  architecture  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a  me- 
thod of  dressing  the  hair  wliioii  then  prevailed,  has 
led  to  the  expression  pigtail  and  periwig  ttyle  beiuz 
employed  to  describe  the  period  under  consideration. 
— Jtofenffarten  '•  Architectural  Stylet,  p.  442.  (Trans. ( 

pig'  tailed,  a.  [Eng.  pigtail;  -ed.\  Having 
a  pigtail  (q.v.),  or  anything  resembling  it 

plgtailed-baboon,  s.    [CHACIU.] 
pigtailed-macaque,  s. 

Zool. :  Macaffus  nemestrinus,  a  short-tailed 
monkey  fonnd  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  where  it  is  frequently  domes- 
ticated. 

pig'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  weed.] 
Sot. :  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.v.). 

pig  widg^-eon,  pig  wig-gin,  pig  widg- 

in,  s.  &  o.    [Btym.  doubtful.    Pigwiggin  is 
the  name  of  an  elf  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  fairy :  hence  applied  to 
anything  very  small. 

B.  As  adj. :  Very  small,  diminutive,  pigmy. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  o&b.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pihlite— pile 


SOOT 


nthl'-lte,  i.     [After  Pihl,  a  Swedish  mining 
director;  suffi  -ite  (Jtfiu.).] 

llin. :  A  micaceous  mineral,  sometimes  oc- 
curring as  a  pseudomorph  after  spodumene. 
Hardness.  1'5;  sp.  gr.  2-72  bo  2-74;  lustre, 
pearly ;  colour,  approaching  silver-white, 
yellowish.  Lamina,  when  rubbed,  separate 
into  thin  scales.  Closely  related  to  pyrophyl- 
lite  (q.v.j,  but  it  contains  alkalies 

TU'-ka,  a.    [Native  name.) 

Zaoi. :  Any  Individual  of  the  genus  Legomys 
(q.v.). 

rike,  *  pie,  *  pyke,  *.  [Irish  j*»  =  a  pike, 
i  fork  ;  piciok  =  a  pickaxe ;  Gael,  pic  =s  a  pike, 
a  pickaxe ;  Welsh  pig  =  a  point,  a  pike :  picell 
=  a  Javelin ;  Bret,  pik  =  a  pick,  a  pickaxe ; 
Fr.  pique.  The  original  sense  =  sharp  point 
or  spike :  pike,  peak,  and  beuk  arc  all  variants 
of  the  same  word  ;  cf.  also  jrick  and  perk  Au 
initial  s  has  been  lost :  cf.  Lai*  xpica  =  a 
spike.  Peak,  pick,  s.,  pique,  teak,  and  tpik» 
are  doublets.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A    military  weapon,  consisting  of  a 
narrow,  elongated  lance-head  fixed  to  a  pole 
or  a  simple  spike  of  metal.    The  end  of  the 
staff  had  also  a  spike  for  insertion  in  the 
ground,  thus  allowing  a  musketeer  to  keep  off 
tlie  approach  of  cavalry  while  attending  to 
bis  other  arms.    It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
bayonet. 

"  The  pikes  of  the  rebel  onttaliotu  began  to  •hake.'* 
—Maciiiiliiv  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

*  2.  A  central  spike  sometimes  used  in  tar- 
gets, to  which  they  were  affixed  by  screws. 

3.  A  peak,  a  hill  or  mountain  summit; 
generally  used  in  compound  names :  as,  Lang' 
lale  Fika. 

"They  are  pttei  and  volcanoe.*— jluotvjr .'  Wilct, 
P.". 

*  i.  A  cracowe  (q.v.% 

5.  A  hay-fork,  especially  a  pltching-fork. 

"A  nvko  for  to  hale  up  the  fltche»  that  lie, 
A  pike  for  to  pike  them  up,  handsome  to  ilrle." 
Tuuer:  11  tub*  null  g  t'uriti/ur*. 

6.  A  large  cock  of  hay. 

*  7.  A  staff.    (Morte  Arthure,  to.  90.) 

*  8.  A  point,  a  spike ;  a  pointed  or  sharp 
end. 

"Pykfot  a  shoo."—  Prompt.  Par*. 
9.  A  contraction  of  turnpike  (q.v.). 
"Consequence  of  rich,  they  retires  from  the  world, 
•nd  shuu  tlielunelvt*  up  in  i>Uw."—Uiclteni :   Pick- 
vici,  ch.  xxii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichtliy. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Esox  (q.v.),  Esox  India,  the  Common  Pike  la 
one  of  the  largest  freshwater  nalies,  attaining  a 
length  of  two  to  four  feet.  Pikes  are  extremely 
voracious,  and,  though  small  fish  and  frogs 
form  their  staple  food,  the  remains  of  ducks 
and  geese  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs. 
They  are  very  long-lived ;  and  on  the  evidence 
of  rings,  which  in  tlie  middle  ages  were  some- 
time put  in  thei**  gill-covers,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  some  individuals  have  been 
captured  at  the  mature  age  of  250  years. 
The  Pikes  are  migrants,  and  have  been  known 
to  travel  overland.  The  head  and  back  are  olive- 
brown,  sides  paler,  belly  silvery  white;  body 
mottled  with  roundish  spots,  which  sometimes 
form  Croat-bars  on  tail.  The  English  name  has 
reference  to  the  elongated  form  of  the  fish,  or 
the  shape  of  its  snout.  This  fish  is  of  wide  dis- 
tribution, being  found  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  Asia,  and  Europe.  There 
are  four  or  five  other  species,  the  most  notable 
of  them  being  the  Mtigkallitnye  of  our  great 
lakes,  which  is  often  6  feet  loug,  and  a  "  grand 
game  fish."  Esox  reticulaltu,  the  Pickerel  of 
the  Eastern  States,  is  a  smaller  species.  These 
are  all  valuable  food  fishes.  The  Dame  Pike  is 
sometimes  :i  ven  to  some  American  perches  and 
Other  liah. 

"The  gro'.rth  of  the  pi*',  if  well  supplied  with 

food,    seems  almost  unlimited-"— Household    Word*, 

Feb.  18,  IBM,  v  10- 

*  2.  Turning:  A  point  or  centre  on  which 
to  fasten  anything  to  be  turned. 

pike-head,  s.  The  pointed  top  of  a 
spear,  &c.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  37.) 

pike-headed,  at  Having  a  sharp-pointed 
bead. 

Pike-headed  alligator : 

Zool. :  Alliyator  Indus,  or  ntsstsstppensis. 

flllSSISSlPPI-ALLlQATOB.] 

pike-keoper,  s.  The  keeper  of  a  turn- 
pike. (Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxii.) 


pike-perch,  «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Lucioperca  (q.v.), 

pike  staff,  i. 

1.  The  wooden  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

2.  A  long  staff  with  a  sharp  spike  in  the 
lower  end,  carried  in  the  hand  as  a  support  in 
frosty  weather. 

*  pike  (1),  v.t,    [Fr.  ptgtier=to  pierce.]    To 
pry,  to  peep. 

"  Gan  111  at  (he  curtain  pike." 

Chaucer.  Trottut,  111.  60. 

pike  (2),  t>.fc    IPrrcH  (2),  r.) 

pike  (3),  f.t,    [PICK,  « ] 
L  To  pick. 
2.  To  steal. 

pike  (4),  ex     To  convert  Into  a  turnpike. 
(KS.) 

piked,  o.     [Eng.  jrtW»,  «.;  -ai.]    Pointed, 
peaked  ;  ending  in  a  point ;  acuminated. 

" Pikfd  polnta  of  knives,  which  they  bailing  gotten 
of  the  French  men,  broke  the  same  and  put  the  point* 
of  them  in  their  arruwee'  heada."— ffackluyt:  foifagtt, 
lit.  i  17. 

*  pike-de-vant,  «.    [PICKEDEVANT.] 

pikc'-let,  pike'-lin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
A  light  cake  or  muffin ;  a  crumpet. 

pike' man,  s.    [Eng.  pike,  «.,  and  man.] 
L  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

"And  straight,  by  savage  zeal  ImpelTd. 
forth  rusn'd  a  pikrman." 

ffordnportk:  Wltttf  Dot.9. 

*  2.  A  miner  working  with  a  pike  or  crow- 
bar. 

*  S.  A  turnpike  keeper. 

"Very  few  penona  thought  there  wn  «ny  Impro- 
priety in  bilking  a  pikaman."— Marring  Chronicle, 
July  19.  US!. 

pik'-er-el,  t.    [PICKEREL.) 

pik'-ejr,  s.    [Local  Kentish  plky,  pOsey  =  a 
gipsey.J    (Seeetym.) 

"  A  large  piece  of  waste  land,  known  as  Penmden 
Heatb,  on  the  borders  of  Malditone.  which  has  been 
the  rendeevous  of  pikeat  and  vagraute."— AiUjr  Cfcron- 
icle,  Aug.  28,  1381. 

pik'  rite,  s.    [PicRiTtJ 

*  piT,  v.t.    [PILL  (2),  n] 
pi  laff,  >.    [PiLLAW.] 
pil-age,  «.    [PF.LAOE.] 

pil  ar'-ite,  ».     [Named  after  Prof.  Pflar,  of 

Agram  ;  suff.  -ite  (.Uid.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chrysocolla  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  16  per  cent,  of  alumina.  Ap- 
peared homogeneous  under  the  microscope. 
Hardness,  3 ;  sp.  gr.  2-62 ;  lustre, 
dull ;  colour,  light  greenish-blue. 
Occurs  in  Chili. 

pMas'-ter,  •  pfl-l&s'-ter, "  py- 
las  ter,  «.  [Fr.  pilastre,  from 
Ital.  pilastro  =  a  pilaster,  from 
piUt,  —  n  flat-sided  pillar ;  Lat.  pila 
=  a  pillar.) 

Arch. :  A  square  column,  gene- 
rally attached  to  a  wall,  as  an  or- 
namental support  to  an  arch,  &c., 
and  seldom  projecting  more  than 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  its 
breadth  from  the  wall. 

"A  house  which  may  still  be  easily 

known  by  pilaster!  and  wreaths,   the 

graceful    work   of  Inigo." — Macuulay  : 

But.  Eng..  ch.  iiL 

pi-las'-tered,  a.    [Eng.  pilaster;    , 
•ed.]     Furnished  or  ornamented     Paui'i.) 
With  pilasters. 

"The  pollsh'd  walls  of  marble  be 
Pilatter'd  round  with  porphyry." 

Cotton .-  Entertainment  to  PhBUt. 

pi'-lau,  pi'-law,  «.    [PILLAW.] 

"  pilch,  *  pilche,  s.    [A.S.  pylce,  from  Low 
Lat.  pelliota,  from  Lat.  pellis  =  a  skin.]    [Pi> 

L1SSE.] 

1.  A  coat  or  dress  of  skins. 

"  Clothed  In  a  pilche  of  a  camel's  hide."—  rial ;  tat* 
Tit 

2.  A  flannel  cloth  for  an  infant. 

pH'-chard,   pfl'-cher,    «.     [Of  uncertain 
origin;  prob.  Celtic;  cf.  Ir.   pilseir  —  a  pil- 
chard ;   Ir.  pelog ;  Gael,  peilig  =  a  porpoise. 
The  final  d  is  excrescent.    (Skeoi.)] 
Ichthy. :   Clupeu  pttchordua,  an  Important 


CORINTHIAN 
FIUIBTER. 

(from   It'est 


food-fish,  never  absent  from  the  coast  of  Cart 
wall,  the  seat  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  which 
commences  in  July,  and  lasts  till  tlie  gales  oa 
the  autumnal  equinox  set  in.  It  abounds  also 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  in  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  a  thicker  and  smaller  fish  than 
the  herring ;  tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  ia 
bluish-green,  belly  and  sides  silvery-white.  It 
may  lie  easily  recognised  by  the  radiating 
riuges  on  the  operculum,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  snb-operculum.  It  is  largely  cured 
for  exportation,  and  of  late  years  pilchard; 
have  been  tinned  in  oil,  and  when  thus  prf 
pared  are  known  as  Cornish  Sardines. 

*  pilche,  «.   [PILCH.) 

*  pll9h -er  (1),  «.    [PILCH.) 

1.  A  furred  gown  or  dress ;  a  pilch, 

2.  A  scabbard. 

'  Pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pffrJier." 

Slutketp. :  Komio  i  Juliet,  HVt. 

*  pU'-cher  (2), «.    [PILCEABO.] 

pil'-corn,  plll'-corn, «.    [Eng.  pill ;  -oorn.) 
Iltit. :  Avcna  nvda. 

*  pH'-crow,  t.    [See  def.]   A  cnnoua  corrap 
lion  of  paragraph  (q.v.). 

pile  (1),  *  pyle  (1),  «.    [Fr.  pile  =  a  ban  to 
play  with,  a  pile,  from  Lat.  pila,  —  a  ball  i  Sp. 
pila ;  Port,  ]>ilha.] 
J,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  heap ;  a  mass  of  things  heaped  to- 
gether :  as,  a  pile  of  wood,  a  pile  of  stones,  io. 

2.  A  regularly  formed  mass  or  heap,  us  of 
shot  or  shell,  piled  in  pyramidal  or  wedge- 
shaped  forms. 

3.  A  heap  or  mass  of  combustible  materials 
collected  for  the  burning  of  a  body. 

"  Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey  milk,  and  blood, 
Were  pour'u  opnu  the  pile  of  burning  wood." 

jtri/den :  Palamon  t  Arvite,  IiL  MsV 

4.  A  large  building  or  edifice ;  a  mass  at 
buildings. 

"  When  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  finished 
they  will  form  a  very  sumptuous  pile  indeed.  —&*ity 
Telegraph,  Sept  10,  1886. 

6.  A  mass,  an  accumulation. 
"  Bach  filet  at  wealth  hath  he  accomnUML" 

IV//.,ltt.eV 


6.  Any  thing  built  up  or  constructed  ;i 
struction,  a  composition. 

"  The  in teTlect  can  raise, 

From  airy  words  alooe,  a  file  that  ne'er  decare.* 
Wordsworth :  intcripttotu I  foraGtat, 

1,  A  stack  of  arms. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  A  series  of  elements  thus  constituted  1 
First,  a  disc  of  copper  resting  below  on  a 
wooden  framework,  and  alujve  in  contact  with 
a  disc  of  cloth  moistened  by  acidulated  water 
or  brine ;   above  this  again  a  disc  of  zinc. 
As  frequent  a  repetition  of  this  series  as  Is 
desired  (the  disc   of  zinc,    however,    being 
always  the  highest)  will  constitute  a  more  or 
less  tall  column  like  a  pile,  whence  the  name. 
The  first  having  been  planned  and  made  by 
Volta,  the    appellation    generally  given   la 
Voltaic  pile. 

(2)  Any  instrument  or  mechanism  for  pro- 
ducing Voltaic  electricity,  even  though  it  do 
not  take  the  form  of  a  pile. 

2.  MetaU. :  [FAGQOT,  «.,  IL  2]. 

3.  Med.  (PL) :  [PILES]. 

U  (1)  Notili'spile:  [NoBiLfs  THERMOtTLBV, 
(2)  To  make  one's  file:  To  make  one's  fortune. 
(American.) 

pile  clamp,  s. 

Sur/t. :  An  instrument  for  removing  hemo- 
rrhoids. 

pile  (2),  "pyle  (2),  ».  [A.S.  pil  =  t,  stake, 
from  Lat.  pila  =  a  pillar,  a  pier,  or  mole  oJ 
stone  ;  Fr.  pile ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pila.  There  ap« 
pears  to  be  some  confusion  with  A.S.  yti,  Lftt 
pilum  =  a  javelin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  pillar. 

2.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  IL  L 

•  3.  A  sharp  stake. 

"  Deep  In  earth,  belowt 
Strong  pile*,  inflx'd,  stood  averse  to  the  foe." 

Pop*  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  Tit  Ml 

•  4.  The  head  of  an  arrow  or  lance ;  an  arrow 
with  a  square  head  used  in  a  crossbow. 

"His  spear  altent,  both  stiff  and  strong 
The  pile  was  of  a  hone-fly's  tongue." 
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*  5.  A  small  javelin ;  an  arrow. 

"Where  j**l  with  ;-./-«,  Mgln  with  caglea  met* 

/>»-*<*•».  :  jy.rM*  *  t'-tnther,  ii,  in. 

*  6.  One  side  of  a  coin ;  the  reverse  of  a 
coin.      The  allusion  IB  to  the  stamping  of 
money;  one  side  of  the  coin  bore  a  cross,  the 
other  side  was  the  nnder  side  in  the  stamping, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  pile  or  short  pillar 
on  which  the  coin  rested.     Hence,  used  for  a 
coin,  money,  and  the  game  of  crow  and  pile  = 
pitch  and  toss. 

"A  man  m»y  more  Jottlflably  throw  up  CTOM  and 
pV*  for  his  opinion*,  than  take  them  op  by  Mich  mea- 
gure." — Locke  :  Human  Uitdtnt.,  bk.  IT.,  en.  XX. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch.  A  Eng. :  A  beam  or  timber  driven 
Into  treacherous  ground  to  form  a  foundation 
for  a  structure,  or  to  form  part  of  a  wall,  as  of 
a  coffer-dam  or  quay.  Piles  are  named  ac- 
cording to  their  structure,  and  the  most  im- 
portant kinds  are  described  under  the  respec- 
tive qualifying  terms— 
«.?.,  false-pile  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the 
lesser   ordinaries,    tri- 
angular in  form,   and 
issuing  from  the  chief 
with  the  point  down- 
wards.     When    borne 
plain  it  should  contaii 
one-third  of  the  chief  ii 
breadth,  and  if  charged 
two- thirds. 

U  Per  pile:  '"* 

Her. :  A  term  used  when  the  escutcheon  ii 
divided  by  lines  in  the  form  of  the  pile. 

pile-cap,  «. 

Eng. :  A  beam  connecting  the  heada  of 
piles. 

pile-drawer, ». 

Eng. :  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  drawing 
piles  out  of  the  ground. 

pile-driver,  «. 

1.  A  machlue  used  in  driving  piles. 

2.  [MONKEY,  I.  2J. 

pile -dweller*,  «.  pi  Lake-dwellers 
fo.v.). 

"  The  pffe-dOTncrt  peesAssed  rentable,  not  tnoa. 
able  to  wild  stock,  now  crowing  in  Switzerland."— 
Catftim:  furl,  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  Till. 

pile  dwelling,  s.    A  lake  or  lacustrine 

dwelling.     [LAKK-DWF.LLINU.J 

pile-engine,  a. 

Eng. :  A  pile-driver  (q.Y.X 
pile-hoop,  s. 

£119. :  An  iron  band  round  the  held  of*  pile, 
to  prevent  splitting. 

pile-plank,  «. 

Eng. :  One  of  a  number  of  planks,  about 
nine  inches  wide,  and  two  to  four  thick,  hav- 
ing the  points  sharpened,  and  driven  into  the 
ground  with  the  edges  close  together  in  hy- 
draulic works,  so  as  to  form  a  cotfer-dam. 

pile  shoe,  .--. 

Eng. :  An  iron  joint  at  the  foot  ot  a  pue,  to 
enable  it  to  penetrate  hard  ground. 

pile-worm,  s.  A  worm  found  in  Im- 
bedded piles  or  stakes. 

pile  (3),  ».    [Lat.  pilus  =  a  hair ;  FT.  pott.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  hair ;  a  fibre  of  wool,  cotton,  &c. 

2.  The  shag  or  hair  on  the  skins  of  animals. 
IL  Fabric:  The  nap  of  cloth. 

"Many  other  aorta  of  stones  are  regularly  figured : 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
Telv«t."-Ore«J. 

pile-carpet,  >.  A  carpet  made  like  Brus- 
sels carpet,  excepting  that  the  loops  are  cut, 
forming  a  pile  or  downy  surface. 

pile-warp,  «.  A  warp  which  is  woven  In 
loops  on  the  face  to  form  a  nap. 

pile- wire,  5. 

Weaving :  The  wire  around  which  the  warp- 
threads  are  looped  to  make  a  pile-fabric. 

pae(«,«.   [PEEL  (S), ».] 

pile(l),  lU.    [PiLK(l),  ».] 

1.  To  collect  or  heap  together  in  a  mass  or 
pile  ,  to  heap  up. 

"  Achilles  coTer'd  with  their  fat  the  dead. 
And  the  pil'd  Tictiius  round  the  body  spread." 
1'opt:  Bomvr;  Iliad  jtxiii.  207. 


2.  To  accumulate  ;  to  bring  together  ;   to 
gather  :  as,  To  pile  quotations  or  extracts. 

3.  To  fill  with  piles  or  heaps. 
U  To  pile  oraw: 

Mil.  :  To  stack  or  place  three  rifles  together 
in  such  a  position  that  the  butts  rest  firmly 
on  the  ground,  and  the  muzzles  are  locked 
together  obliquely. 

pile  (2),  r.t  [PILE  (2),  «.)  To  support  or 
strengthen  with,  or  as  with,  piles;  to  drive 
piles  into. 

*  pile  (3X  ».l.    [PEEL,  v.J    To  peel  ;  to  strip 
the  skin  or  rind  off. 

•fl  To  pile  barley  :  To  break  »ff  the  awns  of 
threshed  barley. 

pi'-le-a,».  (Lat.i>Mim«  =  acap.  Named  from 
the  ap'pearance  of  the  perianth.] 

/•'"'.  :  A  genus  of  Urticacete.  About  ISO  are 
known.  PUea  muscosa  is  a  small  creeper, 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  An  ex- 
tract of  it  is  given  by  the  Brazilians  in  dysuria. 

pi  18  ate,  pi-le- 
at  ed,o.  (I,at.j>i- 
ItatuK,  from  J'ileut 
=  a  hat  or  cap.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  : 
Having  the  form  of 
a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  head. 

2.  Botany  <t  Zool- 
ogy: 

(1)  Having     the 

form  of  a  cap.  MUSHROOMS  (PILUTZ). 

"  A  pVtatrd  echlntM 

taken  up  with    different  shells  of  seieral   kinds."— 
Woodward  •  On  foniU. 

(2)  Having  a  pileus. 

plicated  vulture,  ». 
Ornith.  :  Neophron  pileatns,  a  brown  vulture 
occurring  throughout  Africa. 

*  piled  (IX   *  ptlde,  o.    [Eng.  pile  (2X  a.  ; 
•ed.]    Having  a  pile  or  point  ;  pointed. 

"  At  Delops.  Magus  threw 
A  speare  well  pilile." 

Chapman  .'  ffomer  ;  Iliad  XT. 

piled  (2),  n.  [Eng.  pile  (8),  a.  ;  -*l]  Having  a 
pile  or  nap. 

"With  that  money  I  would  make  tbee  several  cloaks 
and  line  them  with  black  crimson,  slid  tawny,  three 
piled  Telnet."—  Barry:  Ham  Alley,  ill.  L 

*  piled-ness,  *  pild-ness,  a.    [PILE  (3),  ».] 
Meanness,  shabbiness. 

"  Borne  scorned  the  pHdnut  of  hi*  garments."  — 
BocUttyt:  t'oyapet,  ill.  167. 

pile'  -I  -form,  a.  [Lat.  pileus  =  a  cap  or  hat,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  hat  or  cap  ;  pileate. 

*  pile'-ment,  t.     [Eng.  pile  (IX  v.  ;  -merit.'] 
An  accumulation,  a  pile,  a  heap. 

"  Costly  pilementt  of  some  curious  stone.' 

Bp.BaU:  Satire,  ilLt. 

*  pi  len  turn,  t.    [Lat] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  light  easy  carriage  used 
by  the  Roman  ladies  on  great  occasions.  It 
was  frequently  richly  decorated,  and  had  a 
canopy  supported  by  pillars,  beneath  which 
the  rider  was  seated. 

pfl-e-o'-lus,  «.     [Mod.   Lat.,    dimin.    from 


Botany  : 

L  Gen.:  Any  small  cap-like  body. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  receptacle  of  certain  fungals. 

pi-le-d'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  mA<u  (pifeo)=  to  comb.] 
Ifhthy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  from  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  North  America. 

pi  le-op'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  IHA«OS  (pOeot)  =  a  cap, 
and  o»'  ;  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Zoot.  :  Bonnet-limpet  ;  a  genus  of  Gastero- 
podons  Molluscs,  family  Calyptrceidse.  Shell 
conical,  apex  posterior,  spirally  recurved  ; 
aperture  rounded,  muscular  impression  horse- 
shoe shaped  ;  margin  of  the  mantle  fringed. 
Recent  species  eight,  nearly  world-wide  ; 
fossil  twenty,  from  the  Lias  onward.  Pileopsis 
hungaricus  or  Pileopsis  nngarica,  the  Hun- 
garian Bonnet,  is  found  on  oysters. 

pil  e-6-rhi   za,  •.      (Gr.  mA««  (pifeos)  =  » 
cap,  and  pi'£a  (rhtea)  =a  root] 
Bot.  :  The  cap  of  a  root  ;  a  membranous 


hood  at  the  end  of  a  root.    Examples,  Nuphar, 
Lemna,  Pandanus,  the  Conifer*. 

*  pil'-e-e&S,  a,    [Lat.  pilw  =  a  hair.)    Of  or 
pertaining  to  hair ;  covered  with  hair ;  pilose. 

piT-er  (1),  «.    [Bug.  pil(e),  v. ;  •«-.)    One  wh* 
piles  or  forms  things  into  a  heap. 

*  pll-er  (2X  '.    [PILLAR.] 
piles,  *  pyles, ».  pi    [PILE  (1),  «.J 

Pathol.  :    [Il/KMORKHOlD]. 

*  pi  -le'-tus,  «.    [Lat.  pilum  =  a  javelin.] 

Old  Arm. :  An  arrow  used  by  the  mediaeval 
archers,  having  a  small  knob  on  the  shaft,  a 
little  below  the  head,  to  prevent  its  going  too 
far  into  a  body. 

pi'-le-us,  >.    [Lat.,  from  piliu  =  hair.] 


•pile 
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1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  felt  cap  or  hat ;  a  sknl- 
cap  worn  by  the  Romans. 

2.  But. :  The  umbrella-like  top  of  an  Agari- 
cns,  crowning   the   stipes   and  bearing  the 
hymenlum.    Called  also  the  Cap. 

pile'-work,  >.  [Eng.  pile  (1),  a.,  and  work.} 
Pile-dwellings,  lake-dwellings. 

i '-worn,  o.    [Eng.  pile  (3),  s.,  and  worn.] 
iVing*  the  pile  or  nap  worn  off;  threadbare. 

pile'-wort,  ».    [Eng.  pile,  and  wort.} 

Bot. :  lianuncidus  Ficaria ;  called  also  Ft- 
caria  ranunculoides. 

pil  fcr,  v.l.  &  t.  [O.  Pr.  pelfrer  =  to  pilfer, 
from  pe/fre  =  booty,  pelf  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  practise  or  indulge  in  petty 
theft ;  to  steal  in  small  quantities. 

"  A  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  Inland  from  the  jiilfrriii'j  borderers." 

SKakeif.  :  Henry  V..  L  I 

B.  Trans. :  To  steal  in  petty  theft ;  to  filch 
away. 

"  Not  a  year  but  pilferi  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace.'*  Cowper  :  Talk,  L 

*  pH'-fer-age  (age  as  lg),  «.    [Eng.  pilfer; 
-age.}    Pilfering. 

pfl'-fer-er,  s.  [Eng.  pilfer;  -er.}  One  who 
pilfers  ;  a  petty  thief. 

"  The  Idle  pi'ferer  eaaler  there 
Eludes  detection."  .Dyer:  FlMct,  ii. 

pU'  fer  Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [PILFER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Set) 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  Petty  theft. 

"  Filfcrinffi  snd  most  common  trespasses." 

Shaltap. :  Lear,  11. 1 

pO'-fer-Ing-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  pilfering;  -fv.) 
In  a  pilfering  manner;  with  petty  theft; 
filchingly. 

•  pitt'-fer-*,  •  pll-fry,  «.     [Eng.  pilfer;  ^.J 
Petty  theft;  pilfering.. 

"  He  .  .  .  was  convicted  of  pil/ery  In  bis  offloe."— 
fforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  B-'j. 

pll  -gar  lick,  •  piUed  gar-lick, s.  (Etym. 
doubtful.  Wedgwood  suggests,  *'oi.e  who 
peels  garlic  for  others  to  eat ;  one  who  is  made 
to  endure  hardships  while  others  are  enjoying 
themselves.]  One  who  has  lost  his  hair  by 
disease ;  a  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow. 

pil  Krim,  "pole  grim,  " pile-grim, 
pyl-grinv.&a.  [O.  F.peUgrin,  peUrin,  from 
Lat  peregrine  =  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  from 
pereger=&  traveller :  per=over,  across,and  ager 
=  a  land,  a  country  ;  Fr.  pelerin  ;  Prov.  pttte- 
grins ;  8p.  &  Port,  peregrine ;  Hal.  peregrine, 
pellegrino  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  piligrim  ;  Dan.  pilgrim  ; 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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Dut.  pelgrim;  Sw.  pekgrim;  Ger.  pilger.    Pil- 
grim and  peregrine  are  doublets.) 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A   traveller,    a   wanderer,   a   stranger; 
•pecif.,  one  who  travels  to  a  distance  from  his 
own  land  to  visit  some  holy  place  or  shrine, 
or  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  ot  some 
Mint. 

T[  For  the  distinction  between  a  pilgrim  and 
a  palmer,  see  PALMER,  s.  1. 

2.  In  Script.  :  One  living  in  this  world,  but 
who  does  not  look  on  it  as  his  home  ;  one  who 
looks  forward  to  life  in  a  heavenly  country. 
(Heb.  xi.  13.) 

*  B.  Ai  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  pilgrims 
or  pilgrimages.    (Milton  :  P.  S.,  iv.  427.) 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  102  Puritans, 
seventy-four  men  and  twenty-eight  women, 
who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth, 
on  Sept.  6,  1620,  to  seek  in  America  the 
religious  liberty  denied  them  in  England. 
Landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  they,  on  Dec.  25, 
1620,  founded  a  colony,  which  became  the 
germ  of  the  New  England  States. 

*  pilgrim  salve,  s. 

1.  An  old  kind  of  ointment. 

1  Ordure.    (Harl  Miseell.,  vi.  137.) 
•pfl'-grim,  v.i.    [PILGRIM,  «.]    To  make  a 
pilgrimage  ;  to  wander,  to  ramble. 

"To  him  duly  on  Sunday  Adam  and  a  select  group 
wen  In  the  habit  of  pilgriming  for  Mrmon."  —  Carlylt: 
Reminiicencet,  i.  M. 

pD'  -grim-age  (age  as  Kg),  ».  [Fr.  ptlerin- 
age,  from  pelerin  =  a  pilgrim  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  pcl- 
kgrinaggio;  Sp.  peregrinage.] 

L  A  journey  undertaken  by  a  pilgrim  ; 
specif.,  a  journey  to  some  distant  place,  sacred 
and  venerable  for  some  reason,  undertaken 
for  devotional  purposes. 

"  Each  did  his  patron  witness  make 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  vL  28. 

2.  In  Script.  :  The  journey  of  human  life. 
(Genesis  xlvii.  9.) 

*3.  A  time  irksomely  spent;  a  long  and 
weary  time. 

"In  prison  hast  tbou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days.' 

Shaietp  :  1  Itenr,  VI.,  ii.  5. 

^  Three  classes  of  people  in  most  religions 
have  been  strongly  impelled  to  undertake 
pilgrimages.  First,  those  who,  being  deeply 
pious,  desire  to  visit  spots  rendered  sacred  by 
what  are  believed  to  be  special  manifestations 
of  Divinity  ;  second,  those  who  possess  the 
instinct  of  the  traveller  and  love  to  visit 
strange  scenes  ;  third,  those  who  hope  to 
obtain  greater  facilities  for  immorality  than 
they  are  likely  to  have  at  home.  Pilgrim- 
ages are  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Muhammadan  systems,  and  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem  three  times  a  year  of  the  Jewish 
race  were  of  the  nature  of  pilgrimages.  The 
Empress  Helena  led  the  way  in  Christian  pil- 
grimages by  visiting  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  326. 
Once  commenced,  they  continued  through  the 
whole  middle  ages,  and  then  somewhat  nagged, 
but  have  recently  been  revived. 

U  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  : 

Hist.  :  An  insurrection  excited  by  the 
forcible  suppression  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  It  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire 
in  Sept.,  1536,  and,  after  a  lull  in  October, 
spread  to  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  other 
northern  counties.  The  insurgents  took  Hull, 
York,  &c.  They  were  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms  in  1537. 

»pU'-grim-ago  (age  as  Jg).  v.i.  [FILORIH- 
aUK,  *,]  To  go  on  a  pilgrimage. 

"To  Egypt  she'l!  pilgrimage." 

Stapvlton  :  Juvenal,  Ti.  555. 

*  pH'-grim-lze,  v.i.  [Eng.  pilgrim;  -fee.] 
To  go  on  a  pilgrimage  ;  to  wander  about  as  a 
pilgrim. 

"  An  thou  will  but  pilgrimite  It  along  with  me  to 
the  laud  of  Utopia."—  BenJotaon:Catei»Jiltered,VL.  4. 


pi'-li,  i.  pi,    [Lat.,  pLofpi(Ms  = 

Bot.  :  Hairs.  There  are  pili  mpttati,  pili 
Malpighiacei  ,  &C. 

pi  lld'-J-um,  s.     [Lat.  films  —  a  cap  a  hat, 
and  Or.  et&>?  (evlos)  =  appearance,  form.] 

1.  Bot.  :  An  orbicular,  hemispherical  shield, 
the  outside  of  which  changes  to  powder.  It 
occurs  in  such  lichens  as  Calycium.  (De 
Candotte.) 


2.  Zoo!. :  The  name  given  by  Mttller  to  the 
larva  of  Nemertes  (q.v.).  It  is  so  called  from 
its  helmet  form. 

pi  lif  -er-ous,  o.  [Lat.  pilvs  =  a  hair ;  fero 
—  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  stiff. 
-mis.]  Bearing  or  producing  hairs,  as  a  leaf. 
[HAIR-POINTED.] 

pi'-ll-form,  o.  [Lat.  piltu  =  a  hair,  and/ormo 
=  form.)  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling 
down  or  hairs. 

pi  ll^  er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pilus  =  a  hair ;  gem 
=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oul.]  Bearing 
hair  or  down ;  covered  with  hair. 

pll'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [PILE  (3),  u.J 

A.  &  B.  Atpr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst. :  Removing  the  hair  from  hides 
by  piling  or  hanging  up  in  a  stove. 

piling-iron,  s.  An  instrument  for  break- 
ing off  tiie  awns  of  barley. 

pa-Ing,*.    [PILE  (1),  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The   act  of  gathering   or 
collecting  into  a  pile  or  heap. 

2.  Metall. :  Building  up  pieces  of  sheared  or 
scrap  iron  into  a  pile  or  faggot.    [FAOOOT,  s. 
II.  2.] 

pll-i'-mte,  s.  [Or.  iriAtroc  (pilinos)  =  made 
of  felt ;  suff.  -Ue  (Afiti.).] 

it  in. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicular  crys- 
tals aggregated  into  a  felt-like  mass  somewhat 
resembling  asbestos.  Crystallization,  deter- 
mined by  optical  characters,  orthorhombic 
Bp.  gr.  2-623 ;  lustre  of  crystals,  silky  ;  colour 
less.  An  analysis  yielded,  silica,  5570 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  18*64  ;  lime 
19-51 ;  lithia,  118  ;  water,  4-97  =  100.  Pro 
posed  formula,  (CaLi^lAlslS^Ou+aq.  Found 
with  various  minerals  iu  cavities  in  granite  at 
Striegau,  Silesia. 

•pa-i-on,  s.  [Lat.  pJieus.]  A  kind  of  hat. 
(Pierce  Plowman'f  Crede,  889.) 

pill  (1),  *  pillc,  *  pylle,  s.  [A  contract,  of 
Fr.  pilule,  from  Lat.  pilula  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit  :  A  little  ball  or  small  round  mass  of 
some  medicinal  substance  to  be  swallowed 
whole. 

"By  potions,  electuaries,  or  pullet.*— Xltfot ;  Cattcl 
0/WuTbk.ii..  ch.v. 

2.  Fig. :    Something    unpleasant    or    un- 
welcome which  has  to  be  swallowed,  accepted, 
or  put  up  with. 

"  Yet  cannot  the!  abyde  to  swallow  down  the  noisome 
fitle at  Terttle."—  Udal!  lukelv. 

pill-beetle,  t. 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Byrrhus. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Byrrhidai     The  name 
is  given  because  when  they  draw  their  legs 
closely  to  the  body  and  feign  death  they  look 
like  pills. 

nlll-box,  s.  A  small  cardboard  box  for 
holding  pills. 

pill-bug,  >. 

Zott. :  The  name  given  in  America  to  the 
Armadillo,  a  genus  of  isopod  Crustaceans.  So 
called  because  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  true  bug. 

pill  milleped,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Glomeris  (q.v.X 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Glomerida.    So  called 
from  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  pill-like  ball. 

*  pill-monger,  ».    A  contemptuous  epi- 
thet for  an  apothecary. 

•"  An  Impudent  pill-monaer* 

Foote :  Mayor  of  Garret,  1. 

pill-tile, .'.  A  corrugated  metallic  slip  for 
rolling  pills  on,  to  divide  them  accurately. 

«pHl  (1),  *plle,  "  pllle,  -).(.  4  i.  [Fr.  piller 
=  to  pillage,  from  Lat.  pilo.]  To  pillage,  to 
plunder,  to  ravage,  to  rob. 

"  Pill  the  man  and  let  the  wench*  go." 

Cltaucer:  f.  T..  6.M4. 

"  pfll  (2),  ».(.  &  i.  [Lat  pilo  =  to  strip  off  the 
nair;  pilus=  hair.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  take  the  skin  or  rind  oft*;  to 
peel. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  peeled  ;  to  come  off  in 
flakes ;  to  peel  off. 

*  pill-pate,  >.    A  shaven  head  ;  hence,  a 
friar  or  monk.    (Beam:  Work*,  ii.  815.) 


pHl(3),i>.<.    [PILL  (1),  «•] 

*  1.  To  make  or  form  into  pills. 

*  2.  To  dose  with  pills. 

3.  To  blackball ;  to  vote  against ;  to  reject. 

"He  was  as  nearly  ptttatasany  man  I  ever  knew."— 
Thackerag  :  Jietocotnet,  ch.  xxx. 

pHl  (2),  *pyll,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
small  creek  capable  of  holding  vessels  to 
unload. 

"The  term  ptll  is  still  used,  and  means  a  o-Mk 
subject  to  the  fide."— ArctvKJofia,  xxviiL  U. 

*pni(3),».  [PEEL,  «.] 

pil-laffe,  a.    [PiLLAt-.j 

pill  -age  (age  as  ig),  a.    (Fr.  pillage,  from 
piller  =  to  rob.] 

1.  The  act  of  pillaging,  plundering,  or  rob- 
bing ;  robbery. 

"Such  as  delyte  thetm  In  milage  and  robery."— 
fabyait  :  Work*,  vel.  i.,  ch.  cxiv. 

2.  Plunder,    spoil  ;  that   which   is   taken 
from   another   by  open   force ;  specif.,  the 
property  of  enemies  taken  in  war. 

"  Brought  the  pillar*  home." 

Spemer. •  T.  «.  V.  Iz.  4. 

pHl'-age  (age  as  Ig),  "•'•  *  '•    [PILLAGE,  t.} 

A.  Trans. :   To  rob,  to  plunder ;  to  take 
from  another  by  open  force ;  espec.  to  take 
from  enemies  ;  to  ravage,  to  lay  waste. 

"The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  ream, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home." 
Qolatmith:  ne  Traveller. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  ravage  ; 
to  lay  waste. 

"  They  were  suffered  to  pillage  wherever  they  wamt" 
—Mamulay;  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

plr  lag  er  (ag  as  Ig),  t.     [Eng   pOlag(e); 
-er.]    One  who  pillages  ;  a  plunderer. 

"  Hume  . . .  niffhtly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain." 
Pope:  Borner;  Iliad  x  ««. 

pil  lar,  »pil-er,  »pil-lour,  "pvl-lar,  t. 

[O.  Fr.  piler  (Fr.  pilier),  from  Low  Lat.  pilart 
=  a  pillar,  from  Lat.  pita  =  a  pier  of  stone  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  pilar;  Dut  pijlaar ;  Ital.  pilien; 
Dan.  piller,  pille;  Svi.pelare;  Ger.  piler.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustain 
Wai  tonne-grete  of  yroii  brig!  it  and  sheet." 

Chaucer!  C.  T.,  L1H. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  pillar  or  column 
in  form  or  appearance. 

"  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  In  a  pillar  ot 
cloud  to  lead  them  the  way  ;  and  by  night  In  a  pillar 
of  lire  to  give  them  light.'—  Exodiu  xill.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  A  supporter ;  one  who  sustains  or 
supports ;  a  mainstay. 

"In  his  riling  seem'd 
A  pillar  ot  state."  MiOan  :  f.  L.,  U.  Ml 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  pillar-like  fold ;  as  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  or  a 
diverging  muscular  fibre  :  as,  the  pillars  of  the 
abdominal  ring ;  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Arch. :  Akind  of  irregular  column,  round 
and  insulate,  but  deviating  from  the  propor- 
tion of  a  just  column.     The  term  pillar  is 
more  usually  applied  to  Gothic  architecture 
than  to  the  Classical.    Pillars  are  used  for 
support  or  ornament,  or  as  a  monument  or 
memorial. 

"  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave."—  Sen.  XXXT.  ML 

3.  Zool. :  The  same  as  COLUMF.LLA  (q.v.). 

*  4.  Eccles. :  A  portable  ornamental  column 
carried  before  a  cardinal  as  emblematic  of  hia 
support  to  the  church. 

5.  Fire-arms :  The  nipple. 

6.  Manege :  The  centre  of  the  volta,  ring,  of 
manege  ground  around  which  a  horse  turns. 
There  are  also  pillars  on  the  circumference  or 
side,  placed  two  and  two  at  certain  distances. 

7.  Horology :  One  of  the  posts  in  a  watch  or 
clock  which  separate  and  yet  bind  together 
the  plates. 

8.  Mining :  The  post  or  mass  of  coal  or  or* 
left  for  the  support  of  the  ceiling-  of  a  mine. 
The  worked  space  is  called  room.    Thus,  pillar 
and  room  is  equivalent  to  the  usual  technical 
phrase,  post  and  stall. 

9.  Miipliullil. :  A  vertical  post  beneath  a 
deck-beam. 

f  0)  From  pillar  to  post :  Hither  and  thithor  ; 
to  and  fro. 

"  Our  guards,  from  pillar  banged  to  pott, 
He  kicked  about  till  they  were  lost" 

Cotton  :  BeamnUet,  p.  M. 


boil,  boj ;  p£ut,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-tiou,  -slon  —  athun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  ihfin.   -clou*,  -Uous,  -clous  —  •hua.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  -  Del,  del, 
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pillared— pilose 


(2)  Pillart  of  IlermUt : 
Geog. :  TheCalpe  and  Abyla  of  the  ancients, 
the  Gibraltar  and  Llaclio  of  the  moderns,  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  legend  was  that  Hercules  tore  them 
asunder  t«  open  a  passage  to  Gades. 

"Alexander  hail  excited  the  admiration  and  terror 
Of  all  nations  fn-in  the  <!ange*  to  the  I'Ulart  of  Her- 
Cttlft."~- J/acaulay:  Prophecy  qfCapyi.  (Introu.) 

pillar-apostle,  ».  A  title  sometimes 
given  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  In  allusion 
to  the  statement  of  Paul  that  "  they  seemed 
to  be  pillars  "(OaL  11.  9> 

pillar  block,  a,  A  corruption  of  pillow- 
block  (q.v.). 

pillar-box,  «.  A  public  receptacle  In  the 
shape  of  a  short  hollow  pillar,  erected  in  public 
places  for  the  reception  of  letters  to  be  for- 
warded by  post. 

pillar  compass,  t.  A  pair  of  dividers, 
the  legs  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
lower  part  may  be  taken  out,  forming,  re- 
spectively, a  bow-pen  and  lK>w-pencil,  or  by 
inverting  them  in  their  sheaths  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  a  compass  with  a  pen  or  pencil 
point  is  formed. 

pillar  deity,  «. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  deity  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  monolith. 

"The  peculiar  titles  given  to  these  ptllar^tettlm,  and 
their  association  with  the  sun.  led  to  their  original 
phallic  character  being  overlooked."  —  Wtttropp  & 
Wok, :  indent  Hym/ml  WarMp,  p.  6L 

pillar-dollar,  >.  A  Spanish  dollar,  no 
called  from  having  two  pillars  on  the  reverse 
supporting  the  royal  arms. 

pillar-file,  .'.  A  narrow,  thin,  fiat  hand- 
file  with  one  safe  edge. 

pillar-saint,  «.    [STYLITK.] 

pillar  symbol,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  pillar  erected  !n  hononrof 

•  phallic  deity,  or  with  a  phallie  signification. 

"In  the  Linia  of  India  we  have  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  pillar.tymboi."—»'eitropp  *  WaX»: 
Amlml  Sumbol  fforMp.  p.  O. 

pill   ared,  a.    [Eng.  pillar;  -«!.] 

1.  Resembling  a  pillar ;  having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  column  or  pillar. 

"  Prom  one  i/i/lnr'd  chimney  breathes 
The  silver  smoke.      Wordnoorth  :   White  Dot.  IT. 

2.  Supported  by  or  ornamented  with  pillars. 

"The  ptttared  arches  were  over  their  head." 

Scott  1  Lay  o/the  Latt  J/inttrtt,  IL  T. 

•  pll-lar-et',  «.  [Eng.  pillar;  dimin.  sntT.  -et.] 
A  little  pillar. 

"The  pillars  and  pfHureU  of  Fuslll  marbls."— Fuller: 
Worthlei,  II.  436. 

•  pll-lar  1st, «.   [Eng.  piUar, ; -tot.}  Astylita 
(q.v.X 

pa-Ian',  pH  law,  pi  laffe.  pil  laffe.  «. 

[Pers.  &  Turk.)    An  Eastern  dish,  consisting 
of  rice  cooked  with  fat,  butter,  or  meat. 

pill-corn,  «. 

•  pllle,  ».t    (PILL  OX  ».] 
pilled,  a.    IPiLL  (2),  v.]    Bald. 

•  pilled  garlic,  t.    [PII.OARLIC.) 

•  pfll'-er.  *  pill'-our,  «.     [Fr.  pilleur,  from 
piller  =  to  rob.)    [PILL  (IX  «.]    A  plunderer, 

•  robber,  a  thief. 

*  The  name  of  pUlour  and  of  thefe 
I  bean."  Oomr; 

•  pfl'-ler-y'  (IX  *. 

•pll'-ler-jf  (2),  a,     [Eng.  piu  (i),  •.;•«?.) 

Plunder,  pillage,  robbery,  theft. 

"  Benomed  to  vse  grete  robbery  and  tnTZery."— Ber. 
Mm :  Froittart ;  Crotmcle,  vol.  it,  ch.  ex. 

r 

pil-lez,  t.    [Corn.]    The  name  given  In  Corn- 
wall to  a  species  of  naked  barley  raised  there. 

pil  U- on.  s.  [Ir.  pilllun,  pttlln;  Gael,  pit- 
lean,  pillin  =  a  pack-saddle,  from  Ir.  pill, 
peall  =  a  covering,  a  skin,  a  pillow ;  Gael,  jxall 
=  a  skin;  Wei.  pilyn  =  &  garment,  a  pillion. 
Cogn.  with  Lat  pellis  =  »akia  ;  Eng./eU(2),s.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  pad,  a  pan  net ;  a  low  saddle. 

"  I  thought  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his  shank  pillion  without 
•tirrui*."— Spenter:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  pad  of  a  saddle  that  rests  on  the 
horse's  back. 


3.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind 
a  person  oil  horseback. 


RIDING  ON  A   PILLION 

"Taking  the  air  now  and  then  on  a  pCUon.  behind 
faithful  John."— 0»«tn»r.  No.  1ML 

*  4.  The  head-dress  of  a  priest 
U.  MelaU. :  The  tin  that  remaini  In  the 
slags  after  it  Is  flnt  melted. 

pIT-lor-Ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PILLORY,  r.] 

"  pJT-lor-ize,  r.l    [Eng.  pUlor(y) ;  -<«.J    To 
set  in  a  pillory ;  to  pillory. 

••  Afterwards  . .  .  ptllortxed  with  Prynna."—  Wood: 
fatti  vxon.,  voL  1. ;  ff.  Burton. 

plT-lor-jr,  "  pH'-ler-y',  *  pll-or-y,  *  pul- 
lor  ie,  *pyl-ler-y,  s.  [Fr.  pllori;  Low 
Lat  pllorium;  perhaps  from  Lat.  J)(fa=a 
pillar.]  A 
common  in- 
strument of 
punishment 
in  England 
for  persons 
convicted  ot 
forestalling, 
use  of  unjust 
weights,  per- 
jury, forgery, 
libel,  Ac.  It 
consisted  of 
a  frame  of 
wood,  erected 
on  a  pillar  or 
stand,  and 
furnished 
with  movable 
boards,  re-  PILLORY. 

sembllng          (ja™..  ^temporary  pH.rt.1 

those  of  the 

stocks,  and  holes  through  which  the  offender's 
head  and  hands  were  put.  In  this  position  he 
was  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  public  view 
and  insult.  The  use  of  the  pillory  was  abo- 
lished in  1837. 

"I  have  stood  on  the  jnfory  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed."— Snake*?. :  Tvo  Gentlemen  of  YeroiM,  iv.  4. 


F,  t>.t.      [PILLORY,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  in  the  pillory ;  to  punish 
with  the  pillory. 

"The  world  had  forgotten  him  since hiiptfloryfrip.1' 
— JVacaulay  .*  tiut.  faff.,  ch.  XXU. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hold  up  to  contempt,  ridicule, 
abuse,  or  execration.  (Victoria  II agazine,  NOY. 
1866,  p.  16.) 

*  pill-our,  s.    [FILLER,  «.] 

pH'-16w,  "pel-owe,  "pll-ewe,  *pil-we, 
*  pyl-OW,  «.  [A.S.  pyle,  from  Lat  puivima 
=  a  cushion,  a  pillow ;  Dan.peiduw  ;  Ger. 
pfvM;  M.  H.  G.  phulwe;  O.  S.  O.phvtwi.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L,  A  cushion,  filled  with  feathers  or  other 
soft  material,  used  as  a  rest  for  the  head  of  a 
person  when  reposing. 

••Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pflfow*." 
—/lay.-  Creation,  ut  U.  p  439. 

2.  Any  support  for  the  head  when  reposing. 

"[TheJ  plume  waa  my  helmet  fair  dUptarU' 

«•••.•;  X.J.T&.S* 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  [PlLLOW-FOSTIA»J. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  rest  or  bearing  of  a  gudgeon. 

(2)  The  socket  of  a  pivot. 

3.  Shipnvild. :  A  block  of  wood  on  which 
the  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit  rests. 

If  Pillow  of  a  plough:  A  cross  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  beam. 


*  pillow  bier, « pil  wo  be  re,  *  pillow- 
bear,  «.    A  {>illow-case,  or  pillow-slip. 

"  In  his  mall  be  had  a  I'ilvfbfre." 

Chaucer  :  O.  T..  tit. 
pillow  block,  s. 

Much. :  An  iron  cradle  or  bearing  to  hold 
the  boxes  or  brasses  which  form  a  journal- 
bearing  for  a  shaft  or  roller ;  a  plumber-block. 

pillow-case,  *.  A  linen  or  other  cover 
drawn  over  a  pillow. 

pillow-fustian,  «.  The  most  cornmor 
variety  of  fustian. 

pillow-lace,  <.    [BOBBIN-LACE.] 

*  pillow-pipe,  >.     A  last  pipe  smoked 
before  going  to  ted. 

pillow  snam,  i.  A  square  of  embroid- 
ered muslin  designed  to  lay  on  or  hangover  a 
bed  pillow  for  protection  or  ornament 

pillow-slip,  s,    A  pillow-case,  a  slip. 

"The  prisoner  was  conveyed  lu  a  ptllow-tllp  to  ill* 
•dge  of  the  clifT."— Burrvugtu  :  rtpacton.  p.  21&. 

pillow-word,  >.    (See  extract.) 

"The  common  habit  of  Inserting  in  a  sentence  words 
which  have  no  meaning  to  nil  a  ttmixjiary  hiatus 
while  the  speaker  is  thinking  of  bis  next  word.  Hucb 
words  are  even  recognized  by  Oriental  grammarians 
as  'prop  .  worda*  or  '  ijillou  •  wordi' " — Athenaeum, 
Harcn  t,  1881 

pll'-low,  r.(.    (PILLOW,  j.]   To  rest  on,  or  a> 

on,  a  pillow ;  to  lay  or  rest  for  support. 
pil  -lowed,  a.    [Eng.  pillow  ;  -ext] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Provided  with  a  pillow  or  pillow*. 

2.  Resting  or  reclining  on  a  pillow, 

"  Ptltmor-d  on  buckler  cold  and  bard." 

Smtt :  Lag  of  the  Latt  Mint' ret.  L  4 

IT.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  rounded 
frieze.  Called  also  pnlvinated. 

•pll'-low-y',  a.     [Eng.  pillow;  -jr.l     Like  a 
pillow,  soft.    (.Keats  :  I  ttood  m  tiptoe,  178.) 

pill-worm,   «.     [Eng.  pill,  and  worm.]    A 
popular  name  for  a  milleped.    [FILL-BUG.] 

pOl'-wort, «.     [Eng.  pill,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  Pilularia  (q.v.). 

pil  -me  -winks, «.  pi.    [FINN v WINKLES.] 

pi  lo  car'  pe  SB,  I.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  piloov- 
p(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft  -to!.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutacee. 

pi  lo  car '  pus,  >.    [Gr.  irtAoc  (pilot)  =  felt,  a 
felt  cap,  and  KaftwAt  (karpot)  =  fruit] 

r.-ii. :  The  typical  geuus  of  the  Pilocarpe» 
(q.v.X 

pi  16  for'-  g  us,  <.    [Lat.  pilo(iui),  and  Mod. 
Lat.  oereiu.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cereida.  Piloeema  stnilit 
is  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  so  called  because 
around  the  tufts  of  spines  are  long  flexible 
hairs  like  those  of  an  old  man's  head  In 
Mexico,  its  native  country,  it  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-live  feet  high ;  but  usually  in  hot- 
houses, where  it  is  often  cultivated,  it  does 
not  attain  a  height  of  much  more  than  a  loot 

pi'-lS-lite,  ».     [Gr.  iriXos  (pilot)  =  felt,  and 

Atfloc  (lithoi)  =  stone.) 

Min. :  Under  this  name  Beddle  has  in- 
cluded much  of  the  Mountain-leather  and 
Mountain-cork  formerly  referred  to  asbestos. 
Specimens  from  seven  localities  In  Scotland 
were  analysed,  and  found  to  be  essentially 
hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  pro- 
toxides of  iron,  and  manganese,  with  some 
lime,  for  which  the  calculated  formula  ifl 
given  as  MgJAySimO^.lMIjO.  Found  in 
granular  limestone,  and  in  veins  In  granite, 
sandstones,  and  slates. 

pi'-lose,   pi' -Ions,  o.    [Lat.   pilosia,   from 

pilia  =  hair;    Ital.    &    8p.    pitoto,    ptloso.} 

i  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  full  of  haire, 

hairy. 

"That  hair  Is  not  poison,  though  taken  in  a  great 
Quantity,  is  proved  by  the  excrement  of  voracious 
dojoj,  which  la  seen  to  be  rerj  ptVou*,"— Robiiuon  : 
Siidoztt,  p.  124. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Gen.  (Ofhairt):  Long,  soft,  and  erect,  aa 
in  Daxciu  eurota,   or  the  leaf  of  Prunella 
vulgarit. 

2.  Spec. :   Used  of  the  hair-like   processes 
proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  ovary  in  Cura- 
posite  plants. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potv 
•r,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  nnito,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   IB,  ce  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  k w. 


pilosity— pimelodus 


SdU 


•pi-Ids'  I-t£,  •  pl-los-1-Ue,  s.  [Fr.  pOosite, 
from  Lat.  pile-sun  =  hairy.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  pilose  or  hairy ;  hairiness. 

"Then  i.  requisite  to  pita.1!!*  not  10  much  heat 
Mid  moisture,  as  •xarenumlttODj  boat  and  moisture. 
— Bacon:  Sat.  ma.,  I  MO. 

pi'-lftt,  *  py-lot,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pilot  (Fr.  pilote), 
from  But.  piloot  =a  pilot ;  0.  But.  pijloot,  for 
fijl-loot  =  one  who  uses  the  sounding-lead, 
from  pijlen  =  to  sound  the  water,  and  loot  = 
lead ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ptloto;  Ital  pi&to,  pitofa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  One  of  a  ship's  crew  whose  duty  Is  to 
take  charge  of  the  helm,  and  steer  the  ship  ; 
a  helmsman,  a  steersman. 

*  Passengers  In  a  ship  nl  ways  submit  to  thell  fOoff 
di.wetionr— SourA  ;  Sermon*.  Tot  x«  Mr.  A. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  .Ft?. :  A  guide,  a  director ;  one  who 
directs  tiie  conduct  of  any  person  or  under- 
taking. 

14  O  Lord,  the  pOo( t  part  perform.* 

Covper:  Ultteg  llymiu,  xxxTll. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Kant. :  One  who,  being  properly  qualified 
by  experience,  and  having  passed  certai  n  exami- 
nations, is  appointed  by  the  comiwtent  autho- 
rity to  conduct  ships  into  or  out  of  harbour 
or  along  particular  coasts,  channels.  &c.,  at 
a  certain  fixed  rate,  depending  on  the  draught 
of  the  vessel  and  distance.    The  pilot  has  the 
entire  charge  of  the  vessel  In  the  pilots  water 
and  is  solely  responsible  for  her  safety. 

2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  cow-catcher(q.v.).  Center.) 

pilot-balloon,  a,  A  small  balloon  Bent 
up  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  wind. 

pilot-boat,  a.  A  boat  used  by  pilots  for 
boarding  ships  near  shore. 

pilot-bread.  «.  The  same  »«  SHIP'S- 
Biscurr. 

pilot  cloth,  J. 

Fabric :  A  heavy  Indtgo-blae  woollen  doth 
tor  overcoats  and  seamen's  wear. 

pilot-cutter,  3.  A  sharp-boot  strong 
cutter  or  sea-boat,  used  by  pilots. 

pilot-engine,  a.  A  locomotive  sent  in 
advance  of  a  train,  as  a  precaution,  espec. 
where  repairs  are  being  done,  or  the  following 
train  is  conveying  some  distinguished  person 
or  persons. 

pilot-fish,  » 

Iclilhy. :  Naucratet  ductor,  a  small  pelagic 
flsh,  about  a  foot  'ong,  of  bluish  colour, 
marked  with  from  five  to  seven  broad  dark 
vertical  bars.  It  owes  its  scientific  and  its 
popular  English  name  to  Its  habit  of  keeping 
company  with  ships  and  large  fish,  generally 
sharks.  It  Is  the  pompilus  of  the  ancients ; 
and  Ovid  (Hal.  101)  calls  it  comes  rativm.  The 
connection  between  this  fish  and  the  shark 
has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  bat  it 
is  probably  a  purely  selhsh  one  on  the  part  of 
the  pilot-fish,  which  obtainsagreat  part  of  its 
food  from  the  parasitic  crustaceans  with  which 
sharks  and  other  large  ttsh  are  infested,  and 
from  the  small  pieces  of  flesh  left  unnoticed 
when  the  shark  tears  its  prey.  The  pilot-fish 
Is  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  attacked  by  the 
shark ;  but  that  is  probably  because  the 
•mailer  flsh  is  too  nimble  for  the  larger  one. 
Pilot-fish  often  accompany  ships  into  harbour, 
and  they  are  frequently  caught  in  summer  on 
the  English  coast. 

pilot-flag,  «.   Same  »•>  PILOT-JACK. 

pilot-Jack,  s.  A  flag  or  signal  hoisted  by 
•  vessel  for  a  pilot. 

pilot-Jacket, s.   A  pea-jacket. 

*  pilot-star-  s.    A  guiding-star.    ITcnny- 
ton:  J-otut-Eatcra,  132.) 

pilot-weed,  a. 

Bot. :  The  Compass-plant  (q.v.X 
pilot-whale,  s. 

ZooL  :  Globiocepholiu  melco. 

pilot's  fairway,  s.  A  channel  in  which 
s  pilot  must  be  engaged. 

pilot's  water,  s.  Any  part  of  a  river, 
channel,  or  sea,  In  which  the  services  of  a 
pilot  must  be  engaged. 

pi'-lot,  r.fc    [PILOT,*.) 

1.  LU.  £  Naut. :  To  act  as  pilot  of,  to  direct 
the  course  of,  as  of  a  ship. 


2.  Fig.:  To  direct  the  course  orconductof; 
to  guide  through  dangers  or  difficulties. 

"  [He]  piloted  us  orer  a  few  ploughed  fields."— /bid, 
April  4,  1835. 

pi' -lot-age  (age  as  Ig), «.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  skill  or  science  of  a  pilot;  the  know- 
ledge of  coasts,  channels,  &c.,  necessary  to  a 
pilot. 

"  We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose  all 
our  knowledge  and  pilotaae  of  that  part  ol  the  world." 

2.  The  act  of  piloting ;  the  guidance  or 
direction  of  a  pilot ;  the  employment  of  pilots. 

"  The  purpose  of  abolishing  compulsory  pilotage."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  sept.  19.  1885. 

S.  The  remuneration,  payment,  or  fee  paid 
or  allowed  to  a  pilot. 

"They  were  tendered  the  usual  pOotov**— Datlf 
Teleyraph,  Nov.  aft,  Isai. 

4.  Guidance,  direction. 

"Winning  three  races  under  Lord  Waterford"!  pilot, 
age."— field,  Oct.  17, 1885, 

pilotage-authority, ».  A  body  author- 
ised by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  certain  ports  to 
examine  candidates,  and  to  grant  or  suspend 
licences  to  act  as  pilots. 

pilotage-district,  >.  The  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  pilotage  authority. 

•pi-ldt-eer1,  a.    [Eng.  pilot ;  ter.]   A  pilot 

"  Whereby  the  wandering  piloteer 
His  course  in  gloomy  uighU  doth  steer. 


•pl-ldt-Ism.  'pi-lot-ry.  «.    [Eng.  piht; 
•ism,  -ry.J  Skill  in  piloting ;  pilotage. 

»pr-l*t-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  pilot!  -fc»]    With- 
out a  pilot,    (Sylveetcr:  The  Lam,  188.) 

«.    [PiLoroM.) 


•pT-lous,  o.    [PILOSE.] 

pDT-sen-lte,  ».  [After  Deutsch-Prben,  Hun- 
gary, where  found ;  suff.  •4U  (Af(».)i] 

Mm. :  A  mineral  resembling  tetradymite  in 
its  perfect  basal  cleavage.  Crystallization, 
hexagonal.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.  8'44 ; 
lustre,  bright;  colour,  light  steel-gray.  An 
analysis  yielded :  tellurium,  29*74  ;  sulphur, 
2-33:  bismuth,  61'15 ;  silver,  207  =  95-29; 
for  which  the,  formula  Bi(Te,S)j  is  suggested. 

"pO'-ser,  «,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  moth  or 
fly  that  runs  into  a  flame.  (Aittsmrth.) 

Pfl'-ton,  i.&a,    [See  def.} 

Geog. :  A  parish  of  Devonshire,  adjoining 
Bamstaple,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 

Pll ton  group,  3. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Phillips  to 
the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  North  Devon- 
shire. They  consist  of  purple  and  gray  slates, 
with  Intermittent  limestone,  highly  fossilifer- 
ous.  There  are  many  crinoids,  brachlopods, 
conchifera,  and  the  trilobite  genus  Fbacops. 

pil'-u-la  (pi.  pH'-u-lae), «.  [Lat,,  diinln.  from 
pita  =  a  ball.] 

•  1.  Bot. :  A  cone  like  a  galbula  (q.  v.).  (Pliny.) 
8.  Phar. :  A  pill  (q.v.). 

pH'-u  lar,  a.  [Lat.  p(M(a)  =  a  pill ;  Bug. 
adj.  en  li".  -ar.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pills. 

pH-n-lar'-l'-a, ».  [Lafe  pttuKa)  =  a  little  ball, 
a  globule  ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  sun",  -aria. 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot. :  Filtwort ;  a  genus  of  Marsileacete. 
Bootstock  filiform, 
creeping;  leaves 
erect,  setaceous ;  cap- 
sules globose,  two-  to 
four-celled,  each  with 
a  parietal  placenta,  to 
which  are  aflixed 
many  pyriform,  mem- 
branous sacs,  the  up- 
per one,  with  macro- 
spores,  the  lower  each 
with  one  macrospore, 
the  former  full  of  an- 
therozoids.  Species 
three,  from  the  tem- 
perate and  colder 
regions.  One,  Pilvtarla  gUbvUfrra,  the  Creep- 
ing Pill  wort,  occurs  at  the  margins  of  lakes 
and  ponds. 


PILULARIA. 

1.  Section  of  capsule  1 *• 

Sporangia. 


and  pouus. 

pH-u'-li-er,  a,     (Fr.,  from 

pill.] 


Lat. 


Pharmacy: 

1.  An  instrument  for  rolling  and  dividing 
pills. 

2.  An  earthen  pot  for  pills. 

"  pll'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  pilul(a)  =  a  pill ;  Fng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Like  or  belonging  to  a  pill. 

"  Pinched  into  its  pilulinu  Brnalluess."— a.  tout  : 

pi'-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  javelin. 

"To  resume  his  shield  aud  his  pflunt,"—  Jfaooutsir. 
Ettt.  Kity..  ell.  xvL 

2.  Pharm. :  A  pestle  (q.v.). 

pl-lum'-nus,  s.  [In  Class,  myth.,  the  son  ol 
Saturn.  He  was  the  god  of  bakers,  and  the 
first  who  ground  corn. ) 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Canceridae.  The  lateral 
antennae  are  inserted  at  the  internal  extremity 
of  the  ocular  cavities  below  the  origin  of  the 
pedicles  of  the  eyes.  Pilumnia  hirUUau  la 
found  under  stones  on  the  coasts. 

•pllwe,  ».    [PILLOW,  ».] 

*  pilwe-beer,  >.    [PILLOW-BIER.] 

pKm'-ar-ate, «.    [Eng.  pimar(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  pimaric  acid. 

p.-mar'-lb.a.  [L&t.  pUnus)  maryUma)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  Pinna  mariUmo. 

pimaric-  acid,  a. 

Chem  :  CjoHgoO-i.  An  acid,  isomerio  with 
sylvic  acid,  obtained  by  digesting  the  resin  of 
fin  us  marUima  with  alcohol  of  60  to  70  per 
cent.  It  forms  white  warty  crystals,  which 
become  amorphous  by  keeping,  melts  at  149% 
is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Th9 
piinarates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  crystalline 
and  soluble. 

phn'-ar-one,  ».    [Eng.  plmar(ic);  -OTM.] 

Chem. :  CgoHggO.  A  yellowish  oily  body 
prepared  by  distilling  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pimaric  acid  iu  a  vessel  containing  air.  It 
has  the  consistence  of  a  fixed  oil,  but  hardens 
completely  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

pl-mel'-e'-a, «.    [Gr.  njuAif  (.pimelf)  =  fat] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacete.  Natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  as  ornamental 
shrubs, 

pim-c-lcp-ter-r-na,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pi. 
melepter^us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pL  adj.  sun",  -ino.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Sparidee  (q.  v.).  In  both 
jaws  there  Is  a  single  anterior  series  of  cutting 
teeth,  behind  which  Is  a  band  of  villiform 
teeth,  which  are  found  also  on  votner,  pala- 
tines, and  tongue.  Verticals  densely  covered 
with  minute  scales. 

pirn  e  Icp'-ter  iis,  «.  [Or.  mu,eAij  (plmtK) 
=  fat,  and  jmpvf  (pterux)  =  a  (in.) 

Ichthy. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Pime- 
lepterina  (q.v.),  with  six  species,  from  tropical 
seas. 


pi  mcl'-ic,  a.     [Or.  mfuXi!  (pimelt) 

ling.  suir.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

pimclic  acid,  s. 
Chem.: 


fat; 


acid  obtained  by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with 
potassio  hydrate.  It  forms  transparent, 
triclinic  crystals  wMch  melt  at  114',  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  In  boiling 
water,  in  warm  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is 
dibasic,  but  only  its  neptral  salts  are  at 
present  known.  They  are  very  insoluble. 

pim'-e-lite,  ».  [Gr.  mp<Aij  (pinwK)  =  fat  ; 
suff.  -itt  (A/in.).;) 

Mln.  :  A  massive  mineral  found  In  Silesia. 
Hardness,  2'5;  sp.  gr.  2  '23  to  278;  lustre, 
greasy;  colour,  apple-green  ;  streak,  greenish- 
white.  The  original  analysis  showed  it  to 
contain  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
protoxide  of  nickel,  magnesia,  ana  water. 
Dana  places  it  with  his  appendix  to  the  hy- 
drous silicates. 

pi-  mel-o'-diis  s.  (Or.  mp<Xu{nt  (pimelSdit) 
—  fatty  :  irtfieAi)  (jiimtlc)  =  fat,  and  floor. 
(fidos)  —  likeness,] 

Ichthy.  :  Agenusof  SilurldsB(q.v.),  Adipose 
fin  well  developed  ;  dorsal  and  anal  short; 


boll,  b£y ;  pout,  jo"\vl ;  eat,  (ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tiau  —  shan.   -tiou,   siou  =  sliun ;  -{ion,  -sion  —  »i»fm-   -eious,  -tious,  -sious  -  slius.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tfas  former  with  pungent  spine  and  six  rays ; 
barbels  six ;  palate  edentulous ;  ventral*  six- 
rayed,  inserted  behind  the  dorsal.  Forty 
species  are  known  from  South  America,  the 
majority  of  small  size  and  plain  coloration. 
Two  species  (Pimelodut  platycnir  and  P.  balayi) 
an  from  West  Africa. 

•pi  ment,  s.  [Fr.]  Wine  with  a  mixture  of 
spice  and  honey.  [PIMENTO.] 

pi  men  to,  pi  men'  ta,  f.  [Sp.  pimiento 
=  a  pepper  tree,  pimienta  =  pepper  ;  O.  Fr. 
piument,  piment  =  drunkenness  ;  Lat.  pig- 
mentum.]  [PioMENT.]  Allspice  (q.v.). 

pimento-oil, . . 

Chen. :  A  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr. 
1  08  at  8°,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  ilyrtus 
pimento.  It  resembles  oil  of  cloves  in  taste 
and  smell,  and  Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  with  potash-ley  it  is  resolved  into 
eugenic  acid,  Cu)HuO«, 

pimento-water,  i. 

Pharm.,  6tc. :  Pimento  braised  fourteen  or., 
water  two  gallons.  Same  properties  as  oil  of 
pimento. 

pi  meph  -a-lef,  f.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassli 
suggests  Or.  ruuAii  (pimeU)  =  fat,  and  a-crfwAij 
(ke.pnali)  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Oyprinidn,  limited  to 
North  America. 

•pirn  gen  et,  •  plrn'-gin-ft,  «.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  second  element  probably  the  same 
asseen  in  geniting  (q.v.).']  A  small  red  pimple ; 
a  pimple  on  the  nose.  (Kara.) 

"  Prom  fimginiu  free 
Plainp  ladle*  red  aa  Sareceue  bead.* 

lint*  Aofd.  o/  CompUnuntt. 

•pimp,  «.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  pimpee  pa.  par.  of 
pimper  =  to  make  spruce  or  fine.)  One  who 
provides  gratifications  for  the  lust  of  others ; 
•  procurer,  a  panderer. 

•  Where  ehall  I  chooee  two  or  three  torphnpi  now?" 
—HUMtton:  A  Hfd  World,  UL 

*  pimp-tenure, ». 

£010 :  Tenure  existing  in  ths  time  of  EdVard 
I.,  by  which  the  tenant  kept  six  damsels  for 
the  rise  of  the  lord. 

•  pimp,  v.i.  f  PIMP  «.)  To  provide  gratifica- 
tions for  the  lust  of  others ;  to  pander. 

*  The  careful  Devi!  1*  etill  at  band  w  I  tli  meana, 
And  provldentlycimjM  for  111  deal 


from  bipennis  =  two- winged  :  bit  =  twice,  and 

pennant  wing;  Sp.  pimpinela;  ItaL  pirn- 

finella.) 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Anagallis  (q.v.X 
1  Yellow  pimpernel  is  Lysimachia  nemoniM. 

[BASTARD,  B.  II.] 

*  plm'-pl-nel, «.    [PIKPIHELL*.] 

Sot. :  Pimpinelta  Sax\/raga. 

plm-pi-nSl'-la, ».    [Ital.J    [PIMPERNEL.] 

But. :  Burnet-saxifrage ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferas,  family  Amminidte  (LindUy),  Ammiueae 
(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Umbels  compound,  bracts 
none  '—acteoles  few.  Petals  deeply  notched, 
the  putnt  long,  infiexed ;  ridges  of  the  fruit 
•lender ;  vi  ttee  several,  long.  Known  species 
seventy,  chiefly  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  PimpineUa  saxifraga,  from  its  similar 
fdliage,  used  as  fodder,  and  astringent  root 
stock,  has  long  been  confused  with  the  common 
plant  known  as  Burnet  saxifrage.  Pimpintlla 
Jnirem  is  the  Anise  (q.v.). 

plmpliiella  oil, ». 

Chen.  :  A  golden-yellow  volatile  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  root  of  PimpineUa 
XLxifraga  with  water.  It  has  a  bitter  burning 
taste,  and  is  resinized  by  strong  acids. 

'  pimp' -Ing,  a.    (Etym.  doubtful :  cf.  PIMP, 
s.j    Little,  petty,  paltry. 

r  He  liad  no  paltry  art*,  no  pimping  waya," 

Craboe. 

plm'-pla,  ».    [A  mountain  in  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, where  was  a  sacred  spring.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ichneumonidffi.  Pimpla 
manifeatalar,  parasitic  on  Chelostoma,  a  genus 
of  bees  akin  to  Xylocopa  (q.v.),  is  British. 
Black  body,  with  red  legs;  the  former  is 
thirteen  lines  long,  ending  in  an  ovipositor 
seventeen  lines  long. 


pirn  -pie,    *  pint-pel,   *  pirn  pell,  «.    [A 

nasalised  form  of  A.8.  plpel  appearing  in  the 
pr.  par.  pipligend,  pfpylgend  =  pimply,  from 
Lat.  papula  =  a  pimple  :  cf.  Welsh  pwmp  =  a 
bump  ;  Fr.  pompette  =  a  pimple.] 

1.  Lit.  <t  Pathol.  :  A  small  acuminated  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle,  resembling  an  enlarged 
papilla  of  the  skin.  It  generally  terminates  in 
resolution  or  desqnamation. 

1  Fig.  :  A  little  swelling  or  prominence. 

"  Cautlooa  ht  plnchee  from  the  eecond  stalk 
jLpimplt,  that  portend!  a  future  anruut." 

Cowptr:  T/ult,  111.  SO. 

*^  A  pimple  in  a  bent:  Something  very 
minute  or  trivial. 

"  Prying    oat  a  pimplt  in  *  t*nt."—StaHyHurit  : 
nrrll'jneld.    (Ded.1 

pimple  mite,  i. 

Zool.  :  Demodex  follimlorur*. 

*  pirn   pled  (pled  as     peld),   a.      [Eng. 

pimple);  -«i.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  pimples  on  the  skin  ; 
full  of  pimples  ;  pimply. 

2.  Bot.  :  Papillose  (q.v.X 

*  pimp'  -like,  o.    [Eng.  pimp;  -like.]    Like* 
pimp  ;  low,  vile,  base. 

pimp  lose,  *   [Seedef.]  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Opuntia  Tuna  and  0.  vulgaris. 

plm'-ply,  a.    [Eng.  pimpVf)  ;  -».]    Fall  of  or 
covered  with  pimples  ;  pimpled. 

*  pimp   ship,  «.     [Eng.  pimp;  *hip.]    The 
office,  occupation,  or  person  of  a  pimp. 

pin  (IX  *  pene,  "  pinne,  *  pynne  s.  [Cf. 
Ir.  pinne,  pion  ;  Gael,  pinne  =  a  pin,  a  peg  ; 
Wei.  pin  =  a  pin,  a  pen  ;  Dut.  pin  =  a  pin,  a 
peg  ;  O.  Dut.  penne  =  a  wooden  pin,  a  peg  ; 
pinne  =  a  spit  ;  Sw.  pinn«  =  apeg  ;  Dan.pind 
=  a  pointed  stick  ;  Ice!,  pinni  =  a  pin  ;  Ger. 
pinnen  —  to  pin  ;  penn  =  a  peg.  All  borrowed 
words  from  Lat.  pinna,  a  variant  of  penna  = 
a  feather,  a  pen.  (Steal.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  Ac.,  generally 
pointed,  and  used  for  fastening  separate  articles 
together,  or  as  a  support  ;  a  peg,  a  bolt. 

"  With  pint  of  adamant 
And  chain*,  they  mad*  all  fast." 

HUt.m  :  P.  i..  I.  Sl». 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  peg 
or  bolt,  as  a  belaying-pin,  a  tent-pin.     The 
most  important  of  these  compounds  will  be 
found  under  the  first  element. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  wire,  generally  brass, 
headed  and  pointed,  used  as  a  fastening,  &c., 
for  dress,  or  for  attaching  separate  pieces  of 
paper,  &c.,  or  as  an  ornament. 

"  Bedlam  beggan  with  roariug  voloee. 
Stick  In  their  numb'd  but  fortified  bare  amii 
Pint.-  Shattip.  i  Uar,  1L  S. 

4.  A  breast  pin  (q.v.) 

••  Sticking  a  mock  diamond  pin  In  hla  ihlrt.*— 
Dlcttiu:  Offwr  Twiu,  ch.  1%. 

5.  A  clothes-pin  ;  a  clothes-  peg. 

*  8.  The  centre  or  bull's-eye  of  a  target  ;  the 
central  part. 

"  The  very  pin  at  hU  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
hautboy  'a  butohaft.*—  ShaJutp.  :  Romto  *  Jtdi*.  ii.  4. 

7.  One  of  a  row  or  series  of  pegs  let  into  the 
side  of  a  drinking   vessel  to   regulate  the 
quantity  to  be  drunk  by  each  person. 

8.  The  leg.    (Slang). 

"  1  never  aaw  a  fellow  better  eet  upon  hla  pfou.*— 
Burgoyne  :  LorA  of  (A»  Manor,  Hi.  a. 

9.  An  obstruction  of  vision  depending  upon 
a  speck  in    the  cornea  :   the    speck   itself. 
Called  also  pin  and  web. 

"  With  all  eye* 
Blind  with  the)  pin  and  web/ 

.  :  H'tnttr't  Tale,  i.  s. 


•  10.  Hood,  humour  (prob.  with  reference 
to  7). 

"  ThU  mischance  plucked  down  their  bartet,wblche 
were  aet  ou  BO  mery  a  p>/nne,  for  the  victory  of  Mou- 
tHfm.*—tan  :  Henry  fl.  (an.  ft). 

11.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

12.  A    thing  of    very  slight  value;  the 
merest  trifle. 

"He  did  not  care  a  pin  tat  ber.'—Aildtoon:  Sptc 

tator.  Nu.  295. 

13.  (See  extract) 

"  He  gets  two  pint,  or  i  mall  caslu  of  beer,  each  con- 
taining eighteen  poU."—  Jtai/hetc:  London  Labour,  *e., 
1L10B. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Joinery  :  The  smaller  member  of  a  dove- 
tail which  fits  into  the  socket  or  receiving 
portion. 


2.  LockmitMnfi :   The   part  of  a  key-stem 
which  enters  the  lock. 

3.  Mack.  :  A  short  shaft,  sometimes  forming 
a  bolt,  a  part  of  which  serves  as  a  journal. 

4.  Music :  The  peg  of  a  stringed  instrument 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  strings. 

5.  Mining :  (See  extract). 

"  The  I'ennyearth  bede  are  of  that  depth,  and  tn 
addition  four  feet  of  pint.  Pint  it  a  common  term 
indicative  of  the  ore  being  In  nodular  concretions." — 
Couetri  r«rimira!  tdiuMor,  pt.  x..  p.  104. 

^1  (1)  A  pin-drop  silence :  A  silence  so  pro> 
found  that  one  might  hear  a  pin  drop. 

"  A  pin-drop  Mm*  etrikei  o'er  all  the  place." 

l.'i'jh  Hunt  :  Rimini,  \. 

(2)  Pint  and  needles :  The  tingling  sensatlom 
which  attends  the  recovery  of  circulation  in 
a  benumbed  limb.  (Colloquial.) 

pln-oop, «. 

Spinning :  A  yarn,  roll-shaped  like  a  pear, 
used  for  the  weft  in  power-looms. 

pin-drill,  i.    A  drill  for  countersinking. 

pin-footed,  a.  Having  the  toes  or  foot 
bordered  by  a  membrane. 

pin-look.  >.  A  lock  of  which  the  bolt  is 
a  round  protruding  pin. 

pin-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  pins. 

pin  money,  s.  An  allowance  of  money 
made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  for  her  sepa- 
rate use  or  private  expenses.  [NCEDLB- 
MONEY.) 

"  A  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  da- 
man di  of  pin-monty."—Addiion  ;  Spectator,  No.  ttfc 

pin-patches),  >.  pi.  Periwinkles.  (Pro».) 

*  pin-pillow,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  pincushion. 

2.  But, :  Opuntia  curassaviaa. 

pin-point,  >.    The  point  of  a  pin ;  henot, 

the  smallest  trifle. 

pin-rack, «. 

Naut. :  A  frame  placed  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  and  containing  sheaves  around  which 
ropes  may  be  worked,  and  belaying-pins 
about  which  they  may  be  secured. 

pin-tail,  i . 

1.  The  same  as  PINTAIL-DUCK  (q.v.) 

2.  A  pintle  (q.v.) 

pin-tool,  >.  A  tubular  cutter  for  making 
pins  for  sash,  blind,  and  door  makers. 

pin  vice,  s. 

Clock-making :  A  hand-vice  for  grasping 
small  arbours  and  pins. 

pin-wheel,  ».  A  contrate  wheel  in  which 
the  cogs  are  pins  set  into  the  disc. 

*  pin-wing, «.    The  pinion  of  a  fowL 

pin-worm,  «.  An  intestinal  worm ;  th« 
threadworm  (q.v.). 

*  pin  (2),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  petition  or  address  of 
foreigners  to  the  Emperor  or  any  of  his  depu- 
ties. 

pin  (l),t>.fc    [PiN(l),J.J 

1.  To  fasten  with,  or  as  with,  a  pin  or  pina 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  36.) 

2.  To  fasten ;  to  make  fast. 

•'  They  left  their  rafter*  or  great  ptecee  of  timber 
pinned  together."— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  M4. 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  catch  and  hold  fast.  (Slang.) 

4.  To  confine ;  to  hold  fast  or  close  :  gene- 
rally with  down :  as,  To  pin  one  down  to  • 
certain  point  or  line  of  argument 

&  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

6.  To  aim  at  or  strike  with  a  stone.  (Scotch.) 

7.  To  swage  by  striking  with  the  peen  of  • 
hammer. 

U  To  pin  one's  faith :  To  fix  one's  trust  or 
dependence ;  to  trust. 

"  Those  who  pinned  their  faith  for  better  or  lea- 
worse  to  the  pack."— nod.  April  4.  1886. 

pin  (2),  r.«.    [A  variant  of  pen,  v.  (q.v.X] 
pi-na,  s.    [Sp.] 

1.  The  pile  of  wedges  or  bricks  of  hard 
silver  amalgam  placed  under  a  capellina  and 
subjected  to  heat,  to  expel  the  mercury. 

2.  A  pine-apple. 

pina  cloth,  s.  A  delicate,  soft,  transparent 
cloth,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow,  made 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  fibres  of 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tr£,  Syrian.   SB,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


pinacoae  —  Pinczovian 
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the  pine-apple  leaf.  It  ia  made  up  into  shawls, 
•carve*,  &c. 

pi-na'-98-8B,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pin(w);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  guff,  -aceos.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  same  ag  CONIFER/E  (q.v.X 

pln-ac'-6 -line,  s.  [Eng.  pinaco(ne) ;  Z  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -inf.] 

Chan.:  C6H]oO=CHs-CO-C(CH3)3.  Methyl- 
trimethyl-carbinketone.  A  colourless  oil, 
sp.  gr.  07999  at  10°,  prepared  by  heatins 
pinacone  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid.  It  has  the  odour  of 
peppermint,  boils  at  105°,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

pinacoline  alcohol, «. 

Chen, :  CsH^'OH.  An  alcohol  produced 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pin- 
acoline. 

pin  a  cone,  ».  [Eng.  pin(tte)  (2),  and 
aa(ft)ow.\ 

Chem. :  C6H14O2  =  (CH3)j :  C(OH) :  C(OH) : 
(CHjW  The  double  tertiary  alcohol  of  the 
formula,  Cj-HWOHJfc,  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium,  or  of  sodium  amalgam,  on  acetone, 
and  distilling  the  resulting  alkaline  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  quadratic  tables, 
melts  at  42°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

*  pin  a  co  the'  ca,  s.    [Or.  iriVof  (pinax), 
genit.  irivojtos  (pinakos)  —  a  picture,  an 
((hike)  =  a  repository.]    A  picture-gallery. 

pin'  a  fore,  s.  [Eng.  pin,  v.,  and  afore.]  An 
apron  worn  by  children  to  protect  the  front 
part  of  their  dress,  so  called  because  formerly 
pinned  in  front  of  a  child. 

pi  nal  ic,  a.  [Eng.  pt»M(co)!(tne) ;  suff.  -fc.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  iu  pinacoline. 

pinalic  acid,  $. 

dim.. :  C5Hi0O2  =  (CH3^ :  C'CO-OH.  Tri- 
meth-acetic  acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  pinacoline  with  chromic  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acids.  It  forms  leafy  crystals,  which 
melt  at  85',  boil  at  161*,  and  require  forty 
times  their  weight  of  water  for  solution.  Its 
baric  and  calcic  salts  crystallize  in  silky 
needles,  which  are  very  soluble. 

pi  nang,  >.  (Malay.)  The  betel-nut,  Areca 
Catechu. 

pi  nas  -tor,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  fir  or  pine, 
from  pinus  (q.v.) ;  FT.  pinastre.] 

Bot. :  Pinus  Pinaster,  the  Cluster  pine,  in- 
digenous to  the  Mediterranean  countries.  It 
yields  quantities  of  turpentine,  and,  nourish- 
ing near  the  sea,  has  been  largely  planted  in 
France  for  binding  together  the  loose  sands. 

"  The  Pinatter  is  nothing  else  but  the  wild  pine." 
—F.  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.xvL,  oh.  x. 

*  pi'-nax,  i.   [Or.]    A  table,  a  register,  a  list : 
hence,  that  on  which  anything,  as  a  scheme 
or  plan,  Is  inscribed. 

"  Consider  whereabout  them  art  In  that  old  philo- 
sophical pinax  of  the  life  of  man." — Broume. 

*  pin  bank,   *  plnno  banke,    s.     [Etym. 
doubtful.)    An  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Than  was  he  thriie  put  to  the  pinnebanke,  tor- 
mented moat  miserably."— ftoc :  Martyn,  p.  817. 

*  pin  bouko,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  kind 
of  bucket ;  a  jar.    (Drayton.) 

•pln'-but-to'ck,  s.  [Eng.  pin(l),  and  buttock.] 
A  thin  or  angular  buttock  like  a  pin. 

pin'  case,  s.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  cow.)  A  case 
for  holding  pins. 

pincers,  t  plneh'-erj,  *  pyn-sors, s.  pi. 

[For  pinchers,  from  pinch,  v. ;  Fr.  pincea,  from 
pincer  =  to  pinch  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  handles  and 
two  grasping  jaws,  formed  of  two  pieces  pivoted 
together.    Many  forms  are  adapted  for  special 
work. 

"  With  pincert  next  the  stubborn  steel  he  strains." 
Hoole  :  Jenmilem  Delivered,  bk.  xi. 

2.  The  nippers  of  certain  animals,  as  of 
insects  and  crustaceans ;  the  prehensile  claws. 

pinch,  "  pincho,  ».«.  &  t.  [Fr.  pincer;  a 
casalised  form  of  O.  Ital.  picciare,  pizza/re 
(Ital.  pizzicare)  =  to  pinch  ;  Sp.  pizcar  =  to 
pinch;  pincftar  =  to  prick,  to  pierce  with  a 
small  point ;  Dut.  pitsen,  pinsen  =  to  pinch.) 


A.  Transitive: 
i  Literally: 

1.  To  press,  nip,  or  squeeze,  as  between  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  the  teeth,  claws,  or  any 
hard  substance  or  instrument ;  to  press  hard 
between  two  hard  bodies. 

*  2.  To  grip,  to  bite. 

"  Having  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry." 

ShaXeip.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  IL  J. 

*  3.  To  lift  or  take  up  between  the  flnger 
and  thumb. 

"  Pinch'd  close  beneath  his  flnirer  and  his  thumb." 
Covper :  Charity,  477. 

*  4.  To  put  in  pinches  or  small  quantities. 

"  Pinch  a  murderous  dust  Into  her  drink." 

Tennyion :  Vivien.  4W. 

*  5.  To  plait. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  nip  with  frost. 

"  Now  pinch'd  by  biting  January  sore." 

Thornton  :  Caul*  of  Indolence,  IL  S. 

2.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  distress. 

"  Oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  ;,!ncV<l  and  vexi." 

S»o*««>.  :  1  Benry  IV..  111.  1. 

3.  To  straiten  ;  to  put  in  straits  or  distress : 
as,  To  be  pinched  for  money. 

*  I.  To  play  a  trick  on ;  to  catch. 

"  What,  have  I  pinched  you.  Signer  Gremio't" 

Shaketp.  -•  Taming  o/  I  he  Shrew,  ii. 

*  5.  To  press  hard ;  to  examine  closely  and 
thoroughly. 

"  This  i«  the  way  to  pitch  the  queetlon."— Collier. 

6.  To  lock  up,  to  imprison. 

"  Where  do  the  '  Forties '  (a  dangerous  gang  known 
as  the 'Forty  Thieves')  live  now,  then  T— Oh!  pretty 
nigh  all  'pinched'  (sent  to  goal),  wuss  luck."— Pall 
Matt  OateUe,  Feb.  12.  18M. 

1.  (Reflex.) :  To  be  stingy  or  niggardly  to ; 
to  begrudge  :  as,  He  pinched  himself  lor  food. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  nip  or  squeeze  anything,  as  with 
the  fingers,  an  instrument,  two  hard  bodies, 
&e. ;  to  nip,  to  grip. 

"  A  sort  of  dogs,  that  ac  a  lion  bay, 
And  entertaine  no  spirit  to  pinch." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  v. 

*  IX  Figuratively : 

L  To  spare ;  to  be  niggardly ;  to  be  strait- 
ened. 

"  But  for  to  pinche,  and  for  to  spare, 
Of  worldus  inucke  to  gette  encres. 

Hover:  C.  A..r. 

2.  To  bear  hard ;  to  be  puzzling. 

3.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

"  Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  uo  wight  pinche  at  his  writing." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,  328. 

H  To  know  or  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches :  To 
know  practically,  or  from  personal  experience, 
wherein  the  difficulty,  trouble,  or  hardship  of 
any  matter  lies. 

pinch,  *  pynch,  s.    [PINCH,  ».] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  sharp  or  close  nip  or  squeeze,  as  with 
the  ends  of  the  Angers,  an  instrument,  or  two 
hard  bodies. 

"  By  a  timely  pinch  that  takes  off  the  terminal  bnd 
of  the  cane."— .Scrttner'i  Mafattne.  April  1880.  p.  814. 

2.  As  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  any  small  quantity. 

"  They  don't  signify  this  pin<-h  of  snuff." 

Suryt  :  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

3.  A  strong  iron  lever,    [PINCH-BAR.] 
PL  Figuratively : 

1.  Fain,  distress,  oppression. 

"  Necessity's  sharp  pinch."      Sftakeip. :  Lear,  11.  4. 

2.  Straits,  difficulty ;  time  or  state  of  dis- 
tress or  difficulty. 

"  The  Norman  In  this  narrow  pinch,  not  so  willingly 
as  wisely,  granted  the  desire."— Drayton:  Poly-Olbton, 
s.  17.  (Seldetti  Illustration*.) 

*  3.  The  game  of  pitch-halfpenny. 

U  At  or  on  a  pinch :  In  or  on  an  emergency. 

"  Hang  therefore  on  this  promise  of  God,  who  Is  an 
helper  at  a  pinch."— fox:  Martyrt,  p.  1,495. 

pinch-bar,  s.  A  lever  with  a  fulcrum- 
foot  and  projecting  snout. 

*  pinch-beck,  s.  A  miserly  fellow.  (IIu- 
loet.) 

*  pinch    commons,   s.     A   miserly  or 

stingy  person. 

"  The  niggardly  pinch^ommotu  by  which  it  U 
Inhabited."— Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  vt 

*  pinch  spotted,  a.     Discoloured  from 
having  been  pinched.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

pinch'-biSck,  s.  &  a.     [Said  to  be  so  called 
from  a  Mr.  Pinchbeck  who,  towards  the  close 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  resided  in  tu» 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  and  manufac- 
tured a  compound  metal  which  had,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  appearance  and  lustre  at 
gold,  though  the  counterfeit,  as  well  as  that 
in  ormolu,  or  mosaic,  could  easily  be  detected 
by  its  weight  being  less  than  that  of  gold,  its 
undefined  and  badly-worked  edges,  and  it* 
want  of  resonance.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ; 
copper  5,  zinc  1.    It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  alloy  described  ID 
A.  1  :  hence,  sham,  counterfeit,  brummagem. 

*  pinche,  v.t.    [PINCH,  v.] 

pinched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PINCH,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Nipped,  squeezed,  or  compretned 
between  two  bodies. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  straits  or  distress  :  as,  pinched  for 
money  or  food. 

2.  Thin,  peakish. 

"  In  wonderful  condition,  but  pinched  a  llttte  au* 
plain  in  face."—  field,  Dec.  «,  1884. 

ptnob'-er,  &    [Eng.  pinch,  v.  ;  -er.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pinches. 

2.  (Pi.)  ;  The  same  as  PINCERS  (q.v.). 

IL  Mining,  fc.  :  A  workman  who  UM*  a 
pinch.  [PixcH,  t.,  3.) 

*  pinch'-fist,  s.    [Eng.  pinch,  and  fist.]    A 
hard,  miserly  person  ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard. 

•plnch'-gtit,  ».    [Eng.  pinch,  and  gut.}    A 
pinchfist  ;  a  miser. 

pinch'-Ihg,  *  pinch  yng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  ». 
[PINCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  at  particlf.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  nipping  or  squeezing  ;  a  pinch. 

2.  Niggardliness;  sparing. 

"In  a  noble  man  mi.-hi'  pinchyng  and  nygardstiyjs 
of  meate  and  drynke  is  tu  be  discommended.  —  Sir  T. 
Slyot:  The  Sonrnour.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxL 

3.  A  term  applied  to  moving  a  heavy  object, 
such  as  a  gun,  mortar,  log,  or  bed-plate,  by 
small  heaves  of  the  handspike,   which  de- 
scribes arcs  of  a  circle  nearly  horizontally. 

pinching  bar,  s.  A  crowbar  for  moving 
an  object  by  successive  short  hitches  ;  ft 
pinch-bar  (q.v.). 

pinching  nut,  s.  A  jam-nut  screwed 
down  upon  another  nut  to  hold  it  in  position. 

pinching  pin,  .-•. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  portion  of  the  contrivance  by 
which  a  slide-valve  is  packed  or  tightened 
upon  its  seat. 

pinching  tongs,  s.  pi. 

Glass-making  :  A  form  of  pincers  or  tong» 
used  for  making  chandelier-drops,  Ac.  Each 
jaw  of  the  tongs  carries  a  die,  between  which 
a  lump  of  glass  heated  to  plasticity  is  com- 
pressed ;  a  wire  between  the  jaws  makes  the 
hole  by  which  the  drop  is  suspended.  It  is 
afterward  cut  and  polished  on  a  leaden  lap. 


-iy,   adv.     [Eng.  pinching;  -ly.] 
In  a  pinching  manner  ;  sparingly,  stingily. 

"By  giving  stingily  and  jnnchingly."—  Sharp:  Str. 
mom,  vol.  L.  ser.  7. 

•  pinch    pen   ny,    *  pincho  pen  ny.   a, 

[Eng.  pinch,  and  penny.]  A  niggardly  person  ; 
a  miser,  a  niggard. 

"A  very  pinchpeny,  as  drie  as  a  klxe."—  Udal  : 
Flouert,  p.  145. 

pinck'-ney  a,  s.  '  (Named  by  Michaux  after 
an  American,"  Mr.  Pinckney.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinclionidie.  Trees  from 
the  southern  United  States.  Pinckneya  pubens, 
which  has  red  downy  flowers,  furnishes  the 
fever  bark  of  Carolina. 

pin  cush  ion,  s.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  cushion.] 
A  small  bag  or  cushion  padded  with  bran  or 
wool,  in  which  pins  are  stuck. 

Piric  zo  -vi  an,  PInk-zo'-vi  an,  .  [From 
Pinczow  in  Poland.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  The  name  given  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  leaders  of  the  Polish 


1»oll,  b6y ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  Bin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  — -  C 
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pindaiba— pine 


Antitrinitarians,  several  of  whom  lived  at 
Pinczow.  The  majority  were,  at  least  origin- 
ally, only  Arian,  the  others  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  the  Socinian  body.  They 
separated  from  the  Protestant  Church  at  a 
synod  held  In  1563. 

pin  da  ib-a,  >.    [Brazilian.] 

Bat. :  A  synonym  of  Xylopia  (q.v.). 

pin  -dal,  pin  -dor  (1),  s.    [Out.  piriulel.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Arack-is  hypo- 
gcta.  [GROUND-NUT.] 

•  pln'-dar  (2),  «.    [PINDER.] 

pirn  da  ree',  s.  [Hind.  =  a  freebooter.]  One 
of  a  horde  of  mounted  robbers  in  India,  dis- 
persed by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1817. 

U  The  whole  Pindaree  force  was  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000  horse,  under  various 
leaden.  A  targe  number  perished  in  battle, 
and  others,  on  submission,  were  settled  on 
lands  granted  them.  While  they  were  in  arms, 
the  MahrattAs  gave  them  first  secret  and  then 
open  countenance,  and  the  Pindaree  struggle 
brought  on  the  second  Mahratta  war. 

Pin-dar'-Ic,  a.  k  *.  [tat.  Ptndariait,  from 
Pindar ;  Gr.  LTu'o'apoc  (Pindaros) ;  FT.  pin- 
darique ;  I  till.  &  8p.  pindarico.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pindar, 
the  Greek  lyric  poet ;  after  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  Pindar. 

••  Light  subject*  suit  not  grave  Pindaric  ode. 

Cmfper  :  An  Ode.  Secundum  artem. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
lyric  odes  of  Pindar  ;  an  irregular  ode. 

"  The  character  of  these  late  Pindaric!." — Congrettc  : 
TH»  Pindaric  Ode. 

•  pin-dar'-Ic-al,  o.     [Eng.   Pindarie;  -o!.] 
Pindaric. 

"You  may  wonder,  sir  (for  thU  seems  ft  little  too 
axtravtgaut  and  plndaricat  for  proee),  what  I  ineau 
by  all  tills  preface."— Covfey :  EtKtyt ;  The  Harden. 

'  pin'-dar-Ism,  «.  [Bng.  Pindar;  -ism.] 
Imitation  of  Pindar.  (Johnson.) 

•  Pln'-dar-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  Pindar;  -ist.]    An 
imitator  of  Pindar. 

•  plnde,  *  pynde,  v.t.    [A.8.  pyn*tn.J  [FIN- 
DER.]   To  impound  ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pound. 
(Cathol.  Anglicum.) 

pln'-der,  pln'-dar,  •  pyn-dare,  *  pyn- 
der,  s.  [A.8.  pyndan  =  to  pen  up,  from 
jMnd  =  apound.]  [POOND  (2),  ».,  PINNER  (1).] 
A  pound-keeper ;  one  who  impounds. 

"  But  of  bU  merry  man,  the  pittdar  of  the  town." 
llrai/ton :  Poly-OUtum.  s.  28. 

plnd'  ja  Jap,  t.    [Malay.] 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago and  Sumatra,  for  the  transport  of 
spices,  areca-nuts,  cacao,  &c.  They  have  one 
to  three  masts,  with  square  sails,  and  both 
the  stem  and  stern  much  projecting. 

pin'  dust,  «.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  dust.]  Small 
dust  or  particles  of  metal  produced  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pins. 

pine  (1),  pigne,  a,  [A.S.  pin,  pin-trwa,  from 
Lat.  pinus,  for  ptenus  =*the  tree  that  pro* 
duces  pitch  ;  pix  (genii,  picii)  =  pitch ;  Fr. 
pin;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pino.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Properly  the  genus  Pinus  (q.v.% 

(2)  Various  coniferous  trees  akin  to  It,  as 
the  Dammar  or  Amboyna   Pine  (Dammam 
orientalis),  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (^roucario 
excdsa),  &c. 

2.  Comm. :  The  timber  obtained  from  various 
coniferous  trees,  espec.  from  Pinus  Stratus,  P. 
lylvestris,  p.  mitis,  P.  rigida,  and  P.  australa. 
American  Yellow  Pine  is  from  the  first ;  the 
Norway,  Baltic,  Riga,  or  Bed  Pine,  from  the 
second ;  the  third  furnishes  New  York  Pine ; 
the  fourth  Common  Pitch  Pine ;  and  the  last 
the  Pitch  Pine  of  Georgia,    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

pine-apple.   *  pyn  appuL,   *  pyn- 

applc,  *  pync  appyllo,  & 
Botany : 

1.  The  cone  of  a  pine-tree. 

"His  [the  pine's]  fruit  IB  great  Boulbmns  or  bawlea 
of  a  browne  chesnut  colour,  and  are  called  fine. 
mppl't."—Litte  :  Dodoent,  p.  709. 

2.  A  pine. 

"  In  the  ahadowg  of  ft  rvf  finite  tne."— <fozto»  : 
tJJtarlet  the  Urcte  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  80. 

3.  Ananassa  saliva.     The  leaves  are  hard 


and  fibrous,  with  spiny  edges.  The  flowers 
rise  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  are  in  a 
large  conical  spike,  surmounted  by  spiny 
leaves  called  the  crown.  The  conical  spike  of 
flowers  ultimately  becomes  enlarged  and  juicy, 
constituting  the  pine-apple,  believed  to  be  the 
finest  of  traits.  The  pine-apple  Is  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  and  is  found  wild  in  sandy 
maritime  districts  of  northeast  South  America. 
It  is  widely  cultivated,  and  has  become  natu- 
ralized In  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  More 
than  fifty  varieties  have  been  produced.  It 
improves  greatly  in  softness,  sweetness,  and 
flavor  under  cultivation,  and  Is  largely  raised 
In  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  for  the 
northern  markets.  The  size  varies  from  2^  to 
12  Ibs.  in  weight.  A  spirituous  liquor  is  made 
from  the  pine-apple  in  some  warm  countries. 

Pint-apple  ram:  Bum  flavoured  with  slices 
of  pine-apple. 

-  Returning  with  the  tumbler  half  roll  of   vine, 
uppte  mtn-'—Dickm  :  Piclaeidc,  ch.  111. 

pine-barren,  >.  A  tract  of  barren  land 
producing  pines.  (American.) 

pine-beauty,  *. 

Entom. :  Trachea  piniperda,  a  British  night- 
moth,  the  wings  white  with  a  yellow  band  and 
red  spots.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  twigs  of 
fir  trees. 

pine-beetle,  «. 

Entom. :  Hylesinus,  or  Hyluryut  piniperda. 

pine  bullfinch,  pine-grosbeak,  >. 

Ornith. :  Pyrrhida  or  Pinicola  envdeator. 
Head,  neck,  fore  part  of  breast,  and  rump 
bright  red ;  back  grayish-brown  or  black  edged 
with  red ;  lower  parts  light  gray ;  two  white 
bands  on  the  dusky  wings.  Larger  than  the 
Bullfinch.  Common  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
whence  it  migrates  south  in  numbers  in 
America,  more  sparingly  in  Europe.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  common  uames  of  Pine-finch 
and  Pine-grosbeak. 

pine-carpet, ». 

Entom. :  Them  flrmata,  a  British  Geometer 
moth,  fore  wings  gray,  hind  wings  brown, 
antennae  of  the  male  pectinated.  Larva  feeds 
on  the  Scotch  fir. 

pine  clad,  pine-covered,  o.  Clad  or 
covered  with  pines. 

"  JU  dally  I  strode  through  the  ptne-emer-i  glade.* 
Byron  :  Lachin  y  (lair. 

pine-cloth,  t.    [TINA-!  LOTH.] 

pine-cone,  ».  The  cone  or  strobilns  of  a 
pine-tree. 

pine-crowned,  a.    Pine-clad. 
pine-drops,  «. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Pterospora, 
pine  finch,  pine  grosbeak,  5.   [Pnrc- 

BULLFINCH.] 

pine  fish, t.    Fish  dried  In  the  open  air, 

{Shetland.) 

pine-grosbeak,  *.    [ Pi NL-- FINCH  (q.v.).] 
pine-house, ».    A  pinery  (q.v.X 
pine  kernel,  ».    The  seed  of  the  stone- 
pine,  Pinus  Pinea,  common  and  used  for  food 
in  Mediterranean  countries. 

pine-knot, ».    A  pine-cone.    (American.) 

pine-marten, ». 

Zool. :  Mustela  martes,  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  becoming  rare  in  Britain. 
The  body  is  long  and  litlie,  about  eighteen 
inches,  with  a  tail  two-thirds  that  length ; 


PINE-MARTEN. 


legs  short,  paws  with  five  digits  armed  with 
claws  ;  snout  sharp,  vibrissse  long.  Fur  dark- 
brown,  lighter  on  cheeks  and  snout ;  throat, 
and  under  side  of  neck  light  yellow.  It  is 
arboreal,  and  frequents  coniferous  woods, 
whence  its  popular  name.  The  female  makes  a 


nest  of  moss  and  leaves,  sometimes  occupying 
those  of  squirrels  or  woodpeckers  and  killing 
the  rightful  owners. 

pine-mast,  s.  Pine-cones  collectively. 
[MAST  (2), ».] 

pine-mouse,  *. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  plnetorum.  Inhabiting  taa 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

pine-needle  wool,  >. 

Chem,:  Pine-wood  wool.  A  fibrous  sun 
stance,  prepared  in  Prussia  by  treating  tlu 
needles  of  coniferous  trees  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sortie  carbonate.  It  is  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  and  for  other  upholstery 
purposes. 

pine  oil,  a. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  oils  re- 
sembling oil  of  turpentine,  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  various  pine-trees,  Pinui  Picea, 
P.  Abies,  P.  Pumilio,  &c.  It  has  a  yellow 
colour,  a  balsamic  odour ;  sp.  gr.  0'89:i  at  17', 
and  boils  at  152*.  By  treatment  with 
potassium  and  rectification  it  yields  a  hydro- 
carbon, CjoH16,  less  fragrant  than  the  original 
Oil,  sp.  gr.  0-876  at  17%  and  boiling  at  161°. 

pino  resin,  s. 

Chem. :  The  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  coniferous 
trees.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil,  CiaHu, 
and  colophony,  C'soH^Oj. 

pine-sap,  s. 

Bot. :  Monotropa  Hypopityt, 
pine  sawfly,  s. 
Entom. :  Lophyrus  pint, 
pine-store,  >.    The  same  as  PINIBT,  «, 
pine-thistle, «. 

Bot. :  Atractylis  gummlfera,  from  which, 
when  wounded,  a  kind  of  gum  exudes. 

pine-tree, «.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus ; 
a  pine. 

*  Pine-tree  money :  Money  coined  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  so 
called  from  a  figure  resembling  a  fine-tree 
stamped  on  it. 

pine-weed,  s. 

Sot. :  Jlypericum  Sarothra, 
pine-wood, «. 

1.  A  wood  of  pine-trees. 

2.  Pine  timber. 

Pine-wood  Mil :  An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
tar,  resin,  and  the  volatile  products  of  pine- 
wood  by  distillation. 

Pine-wood  wool :  [PINE-NEEDLE  WOOL]. 

pine,* pin-en, *pyne, v.t. &i.   (A.s.pinan 

—  to  torment,  from  pin  =-  pain,  torment,  from 
Lat.  po;na=pain  (q.v.);  O.  Dut  pijnen; 
Dilt.  pijngen  ;  Fr.peiner;  IceL  plna.) 

A.  Tivitsitive  : 

*  1.  To  pain,  to  torment ;  to  cause  to  suffer 
pain ;  to  harass. 

••  To  work  this  man  so  n.oohe  wo 
Orpinen  him  ao  angerly."       Komautit  of  the  Rot*. 

•2.  To  starve. 

"  Surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw." 

Shake tp.  :  Venut  t  .idonii,  601 

3.  To  grieve  for;  to  lament  or  bemoan  in 
Silence. 

-  Abaeh'd  the  devil  stood. 
Virtue  in  her  state  how  lovely,  saw ;  and  vin'd 
His  loas/  MlUon  :  P.  t,  iv.  Sti. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  cause  pain  or  trouble  ;  to  harass. 

"The  CrUten  so  mlaferd,  the  Sarizms  did  so  pyne." 
Robert  de  Brumu,  p.  141. 

2.  To  languish ;  to  wear  or  waste  away  or 
lose  flesh  from   any  distress  or  anxiety  of 
mind.    (Followed  by  a/way.) 

"Since  my  young  lady's  going  Into  France,  the  fool 
bath  much  pin'd  away.  —  Shaketp. :  Lear.  I.  4. 

3.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away 
with  any  longing.  (Generally  followed  by  for). 

"  Loathing,  from  racks  of  husky  straw  be  turns, 
And,  pining,  for  the  verdant  pasture  mourns." 
Rmae :  Lacan,  V. 

*4.  To  waste  or  fall  away ;  to  lose  strength, 
power,  or  influence. 

"  On  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  It  [Parma]  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  Is  now  pining 
away  under  the  influence  of  their  Iron  domination."— 
Kutttice  :  Italy,  voL  i.,  ch.  vL 


*  pine  (2).  *  pjrne, 

pain  are  dou Diets.] 


».    [A.S.  pin.    Pine  and 
[PAIN,  s.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
Or.  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  as  ~  e ;  ey  =  a ;  i»u  =  lew. 


pineal— pinitannlo 
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1.  Pain,  uneasiness,  grief,  suffering.  (Burns : 
Scotch  Drink.) 

2.  Woe,  waut,  penury. 

*  H  Done  to  pine :  Put  to  death. 

pln'-o-al,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  pineale,  from  Lat.  ptnm 
.•=  the  cone  of  a  pine-tree  ;  pinus  =  a  pine.) 

A.  -iiaitj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pine-cone, 
or  resembling  it  in  shape. 

B.  As  rnbst. :  The  pineal-gland  (q.v.> 

pineal-eye,  a.    [UNPAIRED-EYE.] 

pineal-gland,  ». 

jlnnf.  :  A  conical  body  of  a  dark-gray 
colour,  placed  immediately  behind  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  third  ventricle.  It 
rests  in  a  groove  between  the  nates.  Its 
base  is  turned  forwards  towards  the  third 
ventricle,  and  its  apex  is  directed  downwards 
and  backwards.  It  ia  connected  to  the  Inner 
surface  of  the  thalami  by  fibres  called  the 
peduncles  or  habeuie  of  the  pineal  gland. 
In  a  cavity  near  its  base  is  a  mass  of  sabulous 
matter  composed  of  phosphate  and  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

pineal-stalk,  ». 

JBiol. :  A  solid,  well-marked  stalk,  which  In 
many  cases  connects  the  unpaired  eye  with 
the  epiphysls.  (Quar.  Jour.  Micro*.  Saunas 
(n.  s.),  xxvii.  180.) 

pine  as'-ter,  *.    [PINASTER.] 

•  pine  fill,  a.  [Eng.  pine  (2),  s. ;  -JW(Z).]  Full 
of  pain  or  suffering ;  painful,  woful. 

"  Long  constraint  of  jiin-'fnj  penury." 

Bp.  J/all :  Batirn,  T.  H. 

pif-nSn'-chy-ma,  ».  [Or.  im-of  (pinax)  =  & 
board,  a  table,  and  ey^v/xa  (engchuma)=  in* 
fusion.) 

Itot. :  A  kind  of  tissue  consisting  of  long, 
thin  cells,  like  tables  without  the  legs.  It 
occurs  in  the  epidermis  of  ferns,  and  some 
other  plants.  Called  also  Tabular-parenchyma. 

pin'-er-y, «.    [Eng.  pine ;  -ry.] 

1.  A  hot-house  in  which  pine-apples  are 
grown. 

2.  A  place  where  pine-trees  grow ;  a  pine- 
wood  or  forest. 

pi  -no'  -turn,  s.  [Lat.  =a  plantation  of  firs.] 
A  plantation  or  nursery  of  pine-trees  of 
different  kinds,  for  decorative  or  scientific 
purposes. 

pm'-ey,  pin'-y,  o.  fEng.  pin«(l),  «•;-»•]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pines;  resembling  pines; 
abounding  in  pines. 

14  Cyprus,  with  her  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  mitiipitii/  verdure  crowuM." 
tt'arton  :  The  Crutade. 

'  pT'-ney,  a.  [Abbrev.  from  Tamil  pineymaram  = 
Vaierlct  indica.}  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

plney-resln,  a.  The  resin  of  Valeria 
indica,  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  tree.  It 
la  used  for  varnish,  for  candles,  &c. 

pinoy-tallow,  s. 

Chan. :  Malabar  tallow.  Obtained  by  boil- 
tng  the  fruit  of  Valeria  intlica.  Piney  talluw 
has  a  waxy  appearance,  a  faint  agreeable 
odour,  sp.  gr.  0-9025,  melts  at  S7'6  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

pincy-tree,  «.  n)  Catephyllum  augmti- 
folium;  (2)  [PEON (2)]. 

piney  varnish,  «.  A  varnish  prepared 
fro*,  piuey-resin  (q.v.). 

plrT  fcath-er,  «.    [Eng.  pin  (IX  and/eoOer.) 

[PEN-FEATHER.] 

pin'-foath  ored,  a.  [Eng.  ptnjealher;  -t<L] 
[PEN-FEATHERED.) 

•pin'- fold,    'pen-fold,  *pyn-fold,  ». 

[Eng.  pin  (2),  v.,  and  fold.}    A  place  in  which 
stray  cattle  are  shut  up ;  a  pound. 

"You  mistake:  I  mean  the  pound,  a  ptnfold."~~ 
Shaketp. :  Tvo  Gentlemen  (If  Verona.  L  L 

ping,  s.  [From  the  sound.)  The  sound  made 
by  a  bullet,  discharged  from  a  rifle,  as  it  passes 
through  the  air. 

ping  (1),  v.i.  [PiNO,  «.]  To  produce  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  rifle  ballet  on  being  discharged, 
and  striking  a  hard  object. 

•pIng(2XtJ.(.  tA.8.  pyngan.]  To  push,  to  prick. 

"  He  pto0d«  his  stede  with  spore*  kene." 

Otuel,  p.  U, 


piri'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
connected  with  pin —  to  pen  or  pound.)  A 
small  enclosure  ;  a  close.  (I'rov.) 

"  The  Academy,  a  little  pinile  or  plot  of  ground, 
was  the  habitation  of  I'laio,  XcuucraUjn,  anil  ^le- 
mon."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  86. 

pm'-gler,  s.  [Prob.  from  pingle,  s.)  A  cart- 
horse, a  work-horse. 

"  Judging  all  to  be  pingleri  that  be  not  coursers." — 
Lilt :  Jfupltua. 

plng--8ter,  plnk'-ster,  plnjf-ter, ».  [Dnt. 
pinkster ;  Ger.  pfingsten,  a  corrupt,  of  pente- 
cost  (q.v.).]  Whitsuntide.  (Dutch- Amer.) 

*  pln'-gne-fy  (u  as  w),  t>.fc    [PINOOIFY.] 

pln-gillc'-u-la  (u  as  w),  «.  [Fern.  sing,  of 
Lat.  pinguicuius  =  fattish  ;  pinijuis  —  fat.) 

Sot. :  Butterwort.  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper 
lip  three-lobed.  [BUTTERWORT.] 

*  pin'-  guid  (u  as  w),  a.   [Lat.  pingnit  =  fat.] 
Fat,  unctuous,  greasy.    (Lit.  <£Jlg.) 

"  A  serious  generation,  accustomed  to  a  pinyulit, 
turgid  style."— Hearch .-  Li'jlu  of  Aa<wr«,  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
Ui..  ch  xxlz. 

*  pin  gtiid'  in  ous  (n  as  w),  a.    [Lat.  pin- 
guitutio,  genit.  pintfuitudinis,  from  pinguis  = 
fat.)    Containing  fat ;  fatty,  adipose. 

*  pln'-gul-fy  (n  as  w),  v.t.   [Lat.  pingulfacio, 
from  pingute  —  fat,  and  /acio=  to  make.]    To 
make  fat,  greasy,  or  unctuous. 

"  As  It  were  pinffuified."~Cudworik  :  InltlL  System, 
p.  810. 

pin'-gnln  (u  as  w),  s.    [PENOtrra,  i] 

pin  gul-pe  di  -na  (u  as  w),  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  pingu ipes,  genit. pingHiped(is) ;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.) 

IcMhy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse  (q.v.). 
Body  covered  with  small  scales ;  eye  lateral ; 
lateral  line  continuous.  There  are  two  genera, 
Pinguipes  and  Latilus,  from,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas. 

pln'-gul-pes  (u  as  w), ».  (LoA.  jiingu'u  =  fat, 
and  pes  =  a  foot.  [PINOUIPEDINA.] 

pin'-  guito  (n  as  w).  ».  [Lat  pingui(s)  =  fat, 
greasy  ;  surf,  -ite  (Jl/in.X] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  (q.v.X  very 
soft ;  colour,  oil  and  siskin-green.  From 
Wolkenstein,  Saxony. 

*  pm'-gui-tude  (u  as  w),  «.    [Lat.  pinyui- 
tvdo.]    Fatness,  obesity.    (Lamb:  The  Gentle 
Giantess.) 

pin  ho'-en,  «.    [Native  name.) 

PKarn :  A  purgative  oil  derived  from  Cunxa 
multifidus.  [CuRCAfl.] 

•pln'-hdld,  «.  [Eng.  pin  0),  s.,  and  nold.] 
A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds  or  makes  fast. 

pin'-hole, ».    [Eng.  pin  (1),  «.,  and  !iole.]    A 

small  hole  or  puncture  made  by  or  with  a  pin  ; 
a  very  small  hole. 

••  The  breast  at  Dnt  broke  In  a  small  ptrthoH.-— 
Witeinan. 

pl-nl-,  pref.  [PiNira.]  Derived  from  any 
species  of  the  genus  Piuus  (q.v.). 

pin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pine  (1),  s. ;  -to]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  the  piue-tree. 

pinic  acid,  <. 

Chem. :  CsoHgoOo.  An  acid  isomerlc  with 
pimaric  acid,  extracted  from  colophony  by 
cold  alcohol  of  70  per  cent.  It  is  an  amor- 
phous resin,  insoluble  in  watnr,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  melts  when  slightly 
heated,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature. 

pi-ni-cor'-rS-tln,  ».  [Pref.  pint-;  Let. 
cor(tex)  ;  Eng.  ret(ene),  and  suff.  -in  (Chan.).'] 
Chem.:  C^H^Ou  (?).  A  dark-brown  glu- 
tinous mass  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris,  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

pi  ni  cor  tan'  nic,  o.     [CORTEPINITAHNIO.] 
pin'  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PINE,  r.) 

*  pining  stool,  >.    The  cucking-stooL 

pin'-Ihg  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pining;  -ly.]  In  a 
pining,  languishing,  or  wasting  manner;  with 
pining  or  languishing. 

"  The  poets  pondered  phiinyltr,  yet  not  unwisely, 
upon  the  ancient  days."— PM  :  Worlu  11864),  ti.  878. 


pin  ion  (i  as  y),  •  pln-nion,  *  pyn-ion, «. 

[l''r.  piijnon  =  a  flnia»,  a  piUustla,  a  pinion, 
from  Lat.  pinna,  penna  =  a  wing,  a  feather,  a 
fln ;    O.  Fr.  pinon  —  the  pinion  of  a  clock 
(Cotgrave);  Sp.  pinon=.  a  pinion.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  feather ;  a  quill  of  the  wing. 

"  He  IB  pluckt.  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinttm  of  his  wing," 

Sliakap.  :  Antuny  Jt  Clcevatra,  111.  let 

2.  A  wing. 

"  Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  plnhn, 
That  the  Theban  sages  bare." 

Oay  :  1'ruyrett  of  Poetjf. 

3.  The  joint  of  the  wing  of  a  fowl  remotest 
from  the  body. 

*  4.  A  fetter  or  hand  for  the  arm.    (Aint 
worth.) 

IL  Mach. :  Of  two  cog-wheels  In  gear,  the 
lesser  is  called  the  pinion.  It  may  be  spur, 
bevel,  mitre,  &c.  The  pinions  of  watches  are 
made  from  pinion-wire,  turned  down  at  the 
parts  which  are  not  destined  to  mesh  with  the 
co-acting  wheel. 

pinion-file, «. 

Watchmaking:  A  knife-file  employed  by 
watchmakers. 

pinion  gauge,  s. 

Watchmaking :  A  pair  of  fine  calipers. 

pinion-spotted  png, «. 

Entom. :  Eupithecia  consignata,  a  British 
geometer  moth. 

pinion  wire,  >. 

Metal-working :  Wire  formed  Into  the  shape 
and  size  required  for  the  pinions  of  clocks 
and  watches  ;  it  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  round  wire,  through  plates  whose  holes 
correspond  in  section  to  the  shape  of  the 
wire. 

pin  ion  (i  .is  y), « pln-nion,  v.t.  [PINION,  i.) 

*  1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  wings  of ;  to 
confine  by  binding  the  wings. 

"  Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they 
become  aacrilices  to  the  yiconatiUicy  of  fortune,  whoae 
wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have 
pinioned." — Bacon. 

*  2.  To  maim  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint 
of  the  wing. 

3.  To  confine  by  binding  the  arms  to  th« 
body;  to  render  incapable  of  resistance  by 
confining  the  arras  ;  to  shackle,  to  fetter. 

"  rinian  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us." 

Shakup.  :  Lear.  s.  I 

4.  To  bind,  to  confine,  to  tie.     (tpensef, 
F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  22.) 

*  5.  To  attach  or  bind  by  chains  of  some 
kind. 

"  Praise  their  huav'u  though  pinio-n'd  down  to  earth.' 
Churchill :  Gotham,  It 

*  6.  To  bind,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

**  Pinioned  up  by  formal  rules  of  state."      A'orris. 

pln'-ioned  (i  as  y),  *  pin  nioncd,  *  pin- 
noed, '  pin  nyand,  pa.  par.  Si  a,  U'IMON, 
v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bound,  tied ;  confined  by  bonds, 

"  Piaiond  with  bis  hands  behind." 

Phaer;  riryil ;  .KneldO. 

2.  (From  the  subst.) :  Furnished  with  pinion* 
or  wings. 

"  The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhyme." 
Uryden :  Virgil ;  Xcl.  Ix. 

"  pin'-lon-Ist  (1  as  y),  t.     [Eng.  pinion  ;  -ist.] 
A  winged  creature  ;  a  bird. 
"  All  the  flitting  ptniottiai  of  ayre 
Attentive  sab.  Browne  :  Brit.  Pastoral*,  L  4. 

pl-nit-pl'-crln,   ».     [Pref.  pini-,   and    Eng. 

picrin.] 

Chem. :  CasHgeOn-  A  bitter  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  needles  and  bark  of  the 
Scotch  fir  by  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  a 
bright-yellow  hygroscopic  powder,  solnble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether-alcohol,  insoluble  in 
pure  ether.  Heated  to  55°  it  softens,  at  80' 
it  becomes  viscid,  at  100°  transparent  aud 
mobile,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  dark-yellow 
brittle  mass. 

pi-nl-tan'-nle,  o.  [Pref.  pint-,  and  Eng. 
tannic.]  Derived  from  the  pine  and  contain- 
ing tannic  acid. 

pmitannic  acid, «. 

Chem. :  CnHisO^?).  An  acid  found  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  green  parts  of  the 
Arbor  vitte.  It  also  occurs,  together  with 


V>6il,  boy ;  pout,  J6>1 ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-oian,    tiau  —  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  —  zliun.    -cious,    tlous,  -dons  =  shua.    -ble,  -tile,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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pinipicrin,  in  the  needles  of  old  Scotch  fir- 
trees.  It  is  a  brownish  -  yellow  powder, 
possessing  a  slightly  bitter,  astringent  taste, 
itt  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  be- 
comes soft  and  glutinous  at  100°,  and  does  not 
precipitate  solutions  of  gelatin.  With  stannic 
chloride  it  imparts  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to 
woollen  stuffs  mordanted  with  alum. 

pin'-ite  (1),  *.    [After  the  Pin!  adit,  at  Sclinee- 
berg,  Saxony ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.)-] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  only  found 
in  crystals  as  pseudomorphs.  Hardness,  2*5 
to  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*6  to  2'85 ;  luatre,  feeble,  wax- 
like  ;  colour,  shades  of  green,  brownish,  red* 
dish  ;  translucent  to  opaque.  Compos.  :  es- 
•entially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  with 
alkalies,  the  proportions  being  very  variable. 
The  varieties  included  by  Dana  are :  (1)  Pinite, 
pseudomorphous  after  lolite  (q.v.);  (2)  Gie- 
seckite,  pseudomorphous  after  nepheline 
(q.v.) ;  the  sub-varieties  of  which  are  (b)  Ly- 
throdes,  (c)  liebeneri  te,  (d)  dysyntribite,  (e)  par- 
ophite,  (/)  a  green  mineral  from  Orindelwald, 
near  parophite,  (g)  pinitoid ;  (3)  Wilsonite, 
pseudomorphous  after  scapolite  ;  (4)  poly- 
argite  and  rosite,  pseud  omorphous  after 
anorthite ;  (5)  killinite,  pseudomorphous  after 
spodumene ;  (6)  some  varieties  of  lithomarge  ; 
(7)  agalmatolite  (6)  oncosine,  (c)  oosite,  (d) 
gongylite ;  (8)  gigantolite,  (b)  iberite.  Brit. 
Mus,  Cat.  places  the  whole  of  the  above  with 
the  group  of  Pseudomorphs. 

pinite  granite,  *. 

Petrol. ;  A  granitic  rock  containing  the 
mineral  substance  pinite  (<j.  v.). 

pinite  porphyry,  *. 

Petrol  :  A  porphyritic  felsite  containing 
pinite. 

pin'-ite  (2),  s.    [Lat.  pin(vs)  ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Chem. :  CgH^Oio-  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  by  water  from  the  sap  of  the  Pinu* 
Lambertiana  of  California.  It  forms  radio- 
crystalline  nodules,  sp.  gr.  1*52,  is  sweet  as 
sugar-candy,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  unfer- 
mentable,  and  has  no  copper-reducing  power. 

pl-ni'-tes,  ».    [Lat.  pinfug);  suff.  -ites.] 

Palatobot. :  A  genus  of  Conifene,  allied  to 
Pinus.  Range  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the 
Miocene.  Known  species  thirty-five,  of  which 
nineteen  are  Cretaceous.  [AMBER.] 

pi'-nit  old,  «.    [Eng.  pinit(e);  suff.  ~ouL] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pinite  (1)  (q.v.),  of  a 
leek-green  colour,  pseudomorphous  after  fel- 
spar. Found  in  a  decomposing  porphyritic 
rock,  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

pink  (1),  *  pinck, '  plncke,  *  pinke, «  &  a. 

[Etym.  doubtful.  The  flower  may  have  been 
so  named  from  the  cut  or  peaked  edges  of  the 
petals  [PiNK  (1),  v.],  or  from  a  resemblance  to 
a  bud  or  small  eye  [PiNK,  a.].  Cf.  O.  Fr.  oeUlet 
=  a  little  eye,  an  eyelet  hole,  a  gilliflower,  a 
pink ;  Fr.  pince.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Bring  hither  the  pinckr  and  purple  culUmbine." 
Spenter  :  Shephitards  Calender ;  May. 

2.  A  light  red  pigment  or  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  garden  pink. 

"  Pink  is  rery  susceptible  of  the  other  colour*  by  the 
ttizture."—  Oryden;  DvJ-rttnay- 

3.  A  fox-hunter's  coat.     (So  called  from  the 
colour.) 

-The  popular  M.F.H.  li  clothed  In  th«  orthodox 
ptnk."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

4.  A  minnow,  from  the  colour  of  the  abdo- 
men in  summer. 

"  If  you  troll  with  a  pint." 

Cotton:  Angler'i  Ballad. 

6.  A  young  salmon ;  a  parr. 

"The  fry  of  salmon,  in  some  stage  or  other— as 
•mletc,  pinks,  or  smalts'— Field,  Jan.  2, 1886. 

6.  Supreme  excellence ;  the  very  height. 

"For  It  the  Scotchman  came  to  the  poet  In  the  ptnJt 
Cf  condition."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1886. 

*  7.  A  beauty. 

**  He  had  a  pretty  pint-he  to  his  own  wedded  wife."— 
Breton :  Merry  Wondert.  p.  7. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  class  of  pigments  of  yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  colour,  prepared  by  precipitat- 
ing vegetable  juices  on  a  white  earth,  such  as 
chalk,  alumina,  &c.  They  are  Italian-pink, 
brown-pink,  rose-pink,  and  Dutch-pink.  They 
are  useful  only  in  water-colours.  (Fairholt.) 


2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Gen.):  The  genus  pfanthus  (q.v.).    Of 
about  seventy  known  species,  the  majority  are 
cultivated  in  British  gardens;  specif.,  Dian- 
thus  plumarius,  the  Garden-pink.      Stem  pro* 
cumbent,    rooting,    much-branched;    leaves 
linear  and  subulate,  rough  at  the  margins ; 
peduncles  three   on    a   stem,  with    solitary 
flowers;  calyx  scales  shortly  muuronate  ;  the 
petals  digitate,  single  or  double,  multitld  to 
the  middle,   white,   pink,  spotted,  or  varie- 
gated, and  sweet-scented.  A  common  favourite 
in  gardens. 

(2)  Various  plants  superficially  resembling 
It  in  flowers  ;  thus,  the  Cushion-pink  is  Silent 
acaulis,  the  Moss-pink,  Phlox  subulata.     [SEA- 
PINK.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembing  the  colour  of  the 
garden  pink  ;  of  a  light-red  coUur. 

pink-barred  sallow, «. 

Eiitom. :  Xantkia  silago,  a  British  moth, 
family  Orthosidte. 

pink-eye  (1),  s.    A  disease  in  horses, 

"A  characteristic  symptom  of  the  present  epizootic 
it  th«  swelling  of  the  eye  lids  and  congestion  of  the 
conjuiictiral  membrane,  giving  a  tinge  of  redness  to 
the  eye.  The  American  term  '  trink-eye.'  which  U 
commonly  fiTeii  to  the  disease,  indicates  this  peculi- 
arity, which  Is,  however,  associated  with  other  iyuip- 
toms."— field,  Jan.  i8, IMS. 

pink-needle,  «. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

2.  Bot.  :  Erodium  moschatum. 

pink-root,  *.  The  root  of  the  Indian 
pink,  used  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge. 

U  That  of  Carolina  is  Spigelia  maritima, 
that  of  Demerara  S.  Anthelmia, 

pink-salt,  «. 

Dyeing :  Ammonia  combined  with  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  used  in  calico-printing. 

pink-underwing,  «.    [CALLIMORPHJL] 

pink-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Aviation. 


pink  (2),  s.  [Wei.  pine  =  (a.)  smart,  gay,  (*.) 
a  chaffinch ;  prob.  allied  to  Eng.  finch  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  chaffinch.    (Provincial.) 

2.  A  linnet. 

pink  (3),  *  pinke,  s.  [Put.  =  a  fishing-boat ; 
O.  Dut.  espincke,  pincke.  from  8w.  esping  ;  I  eel. 
espingr  =  a  long  boat,  from  O.  Dut.  etpe  =  an 
asp  tree  ;  Icel.  espi  =  aspen-wood.) 


Na«t. :  A  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stem, 
used  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"  For  other  craft  our  prouder  river  shows, 
Hoyn,  ifinkt,  aud  •loops." 

CraNa  :  n*  Boroug*,  let.  L 

pink  stern,  s. 

Naut.:  A  vessel  with  a  very  high,  narrow 
stern ;  a  pink. 

pink  stcrned,  «. 

Naut. :  Having  a  very  high,  narrow  stern. 

*  pink,  "  pinke,  a.  [Dut.  pinkm;  O.  Dut. 
pincken  =  ta  shut  the  eyes;  allied  to  pinch.} 
Winking,  blinking,  half-shut. 

"Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pinfceyne." 

Shake*?. :  Antnntf  *  Cltopatra,  H.  7. 

*  pink-eye  (2),  s.    A  very  small  eye. 

"  Make  •  livelihood  of  Pinteiiet  t«ce." 

Steel.:  Contcious  LOMTi.    (Prol.) 

*  pink-eyed,  *  plnke-eled,  a.   Having 
very  stnall  eyes. 

"Them  that  were  pinke-eted  and  had  very  omal!  eiea 
they  termed  ocellie.  —  P.  Bolland :  Pliny,  bk.  XL.  ch. 

aeat 

pink  (1).  *  pynke,  ».'.  [Prob.  a  nasalised 
form  of  pick  =  peck,  from  a  Celtic  source  ;  cf. 
Gael  &  Ir.pioc;  Wei.  pigo ;  Corn,  piga  —  in 
irick,  to  sting  ;  O.  Fr.  pupur.]  [PECK,  D.  ; 


nri 
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1.  To  pierce  with  imall   round  holes  for 


ornament ;  to  work  with,  or  ornament  with, 
eyelet-holes,  scallops,  &c.    (See  extract.) 

"  Pinking  is  niakiiu-  small  Holes.  This  was  more  IB 
TJse.  at  the  Time  of  the  old  EmcliBh  Uabit.  when  the 
Doublets  fur  Men  were  laced,  as  gtayn  are  for  Women. 
Captain  Bluff,  in  Congreve,  yon  know,  says,  I'll  pink 
fats  s..ul,  in  Allusion  to  this  Fashion."—  T.  Bull  • 
Genuine  Lcttert,  U.  »y. 

•2.  To  pick  out ;  to  cull,  to  choose,  to  select. 
a  To  stab. 

*  pink  <2X  v.t.     [PixK  OX  *.)    To  dye,  paint, 
or  stain  of  a  pink  colour. 

*  pink  (3),  v.i.    [Dut.  pinken.]    [FINK,  a.]  To 
wink,  to  blink. 

"A  hungry  fox  Uy  wiukliigandpin*fn?,as  lib*  hud 
tore  eyes.  —L'Ettrang*:  Fable*. 

*  pink  er,  s.    [Eng.  pink  (1),  v. ;  -w.) 

1.  One  who  works  cloth,  &c.,  in  small  holes ; 
one  who  does  pinking. 
•  2.  One  who  cuts,  stabs,  or  pierces. 

Pink'  er  tftn,  -.  A  police  detective,  first 
introduced  by  Allan  Pinkerton  in  1850. 

pink  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  As.    [PINK  (IX  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A*  pr.  par.  6  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
tlie  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  piercing,  cutting, 
or  stabbing. 

2.  Needlework :    A    method   of   decorating 
dresses,  trimmings   for  furniture,  rugs,  and 
shrouds,  by  means  of  a  sharp  stamping  instru- 
ment.   Pieces  of  material  are  cut  out  by  it  in 
scallops,  at  the  edge,  and  otherdesigns  within 
the  border.    The  stamping  is  of  semi-circular 
or  angular  form,  and  the  extreme  edge  is  evenly 
jagged  or  notched.    Also  called  pouncing. 

pinking -iron,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for 
scalloping  the  edge  of  ribbons,  flounces,  paper 
for  coffin  trimmings,  &c. 

pink'-ster,  s.    [PINGSTER.] 

*  plnk'-^.  pink  -ey,  a.    [Eng.  pink  (3),  T.  ; 
-y.]    Winking,  blinking;  pink-eyed. 

"The  bear  with  his  pinkey  eyes  leering  after  hit 
enemy's  approach."— Knight :  Pict.  /I itt.  £n>j.,  ii.  876. 

pin   na  (1)  (pi.  pln'-nm),  «.     [Lat.,  another 

form  of  penna  =  a  feather.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  part  of  the  outer  ear  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  head. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  primary  divisions  or  seg- 
ments of  a  pinnated  leaf;  the  leaflets. 

pin   na  (2),  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mW  (pinna), 

and  nLwri  (pinne)  =  Pinna  nobilis.] 

Zool.  &  Palfeont.:  A  genus  of  Aviculidae. 
Shell  sometimes  two  feet  long,  equivalve ; 
umbones  anterior,  posterior  side  truncated 
and  gaping ;  hinge,  edentulous ;  animal  with  a 
doubly  fringed  mantleand  an  elongated  grooved 
foot.  Shell  attached  by  a  strong  byssus  spun 
by  the  animal.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
silk  and  woven  into  gloves.  Known  species, 
recent,  thirty  from  Europe,  the  Mediterranean. 
America,  Australia,  &c.  Fossil  sixty,  from  the 
Devonian  onward.  ( Woodward.)  Typical 
species,  Pinna  nobilis. 

pin'  na$e,  *  pin'-ncsse,  ».  [Fr.  pinasae  = 
the  pitch-tree,  a  pinnace,  from  O.  Ital.  pin- 
accia,  pinazza  =  a  pinnace,  so  called  because 
made  of  pine-wood ;  Lat.  plrnts  =  a  pine ;  Sp. 
pinaza;  Port,  pinaga.] 

L  Literally  £  Nautical : 

(1)  A  man-of-war's  boat,  next  in  size  to  the 
launch  ;  it  is  carvel-built,  usually  from  28  to  SP 


PINNACE. 
(From  Model  in  Greenwich  College.) 

feet  long,  has  a  beam  '29  to  -25  of  its  length, 
and  is  rowed  by  six  or  eight  oars. 

(2)  A  small  schooner- rigged  vessel  provided 
with  oars  or  sweeps;  vessels  of  this  kind  ol 
60  to  SO  tons  burden  were  formerly  employed 


C&te,  lat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  a'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6"t» 
•r,  wore,  W9lt;  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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by  the  French  for  coast  defence,  and  carried 
one  long  24-pounder  and  100  men. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  go-between  for  immoral  pur- 
poses ;  a  procuress. 

"  She  hath  been  before  me— punk,  pfanaet.  and  bawd 
—any  time  these  two-and-tweuty  years  upon  record  in 
the  Pie  Poudres."— Ben  Jojuon :  Bartholomew  fair,  i.  1. 

pin  na  clc,    »  pln-a-ole,    *  pyn-a-cle, 
*  pyn-na-cle,  s.     [Fr.  pinacle,  f>o.n  Lat. 


from  irrepyf  (pterux) 
=  a  wing.] 

1  Arch,  it  Lit.  :  An 
ornament  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  buttress 
as  a  termination  to 
ftn  angle  or  gable  of 
ft  bouse,  church,  or 
tower;  any  lesser 
•trueture  of  any  form 
rising  above  the  roof 
of  a  building,  or  cap- 

ing and  terminating 
of 


pi 
th 


PINNACLES. 

(Uandaf  Cathedral.} 


he  higher  parts 
other  buildings  or  of 
buttresses.  Pinnacles 
are  frequently  deco- 
rated, and  have  the 
shafts  formed  into 
niches,  panelled  or  plain.  The  tops  are  gene- 
rally croi-keted,  with  finials  on  the  apex; 
each  of  the  sides  almost  invariably  terminates 
In  a  pediment.  In  plan  they  are  usually 
•qnare,  but  are  sometimes  octagonal,  and,  less 
commonly,  hexagonal  or  pentagonal. 

"  Then  the  devil  taketh  htm  up  into  the  holy  city. 
Mid  setteth  him  on  a  ],inn.idi  of  the  temple."—  Matt. 
IT.  i. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Anything  resembling  a  pinnacle,  as  a 
"ocky  peak,  a  pointed  summit. 
I  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  the  apex. 

"  Set  me  up  so  high  as  the  Bteep  pinnacle* 
Of  honour'!  temple." 

fihirlty  :  Jfcn-L.iafl  Wife,  11.  5. 

pin  ua  cle,  v.t.  [PINNACLE,  «.]  To  furnish 
with  a  pinnacle  ;  to  set  a  pinnacle  on  ;  to 
•nrinount. 

"  This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled.'' 

Byron  :  Chllde  Harold,  ir.  109. 

pin  nee,  s.  pL    [PINNA.] 

•pin'-nage  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  pin  =  to 
pen  or  pound.]  Poundage  of  cattle. 

pin'  natc,  a.  [Lat.  plnnatus,  from  pinna  = 
a  wing,  a  feather,  a  fin.] 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf)  :  Divided  Into  several  or 
many  smaller  leaves  or  leaflets  ;  having  simple 
leaflets  arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  common 

petiole.      [IMPARIPINNATE,  PAHIPINNATE.] 

•I  Other  modifications  are,  Alternately  pin- 
nate, Interruptedly  pinnate,  Decursively  pin- 
nate, Digitato-pinnate,  and  Twin  digitato- 
finnate. 

i  Zoology: 

(1)  Shaped  like  a  feather  ;  having  lateral 
processes. 

(2)  Provided  with  Una. 

pin  nat  ed,  a.    [PINNATE.] 

pinnated  grouse,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Tetrao  cvpido  (Linn.),  elevated  to 
generic  rank  as  Cttpidonia  cupido  ;  known 
also  as  the  Prairie-hen,  or  Prairie-chicken. 
The  male  is 
remarkable 
as  possess- 
Sngtwoerec- 
tile  tufts  in 
the  nape, 
and  an  air- 
bladder 
(connected 
with  the 
wind  -  pipe, 
•nd  capable 
of  inflation) 
on  each  side  PINNATED-GROUSE. 

of  the  neck, 

In  colour  and  shape  resembling  small  oranges. 
General  plumage  brown,  mottled  with  a  darker 
•hade.  Habitat,  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  from  Louisiana  northward.  (Baird, 
Brewer,  &  Ridgway.) 


e-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  pinnate;  -ly.]     In 
•  pinnate  manner. 


pinnately  ternate,  a. 
Bot.  :  Having  three  leaflets  arranged  in  a 
pinnate  manner. 

pln-nat-I-,  pref.     [Lat.  pinmtus.]     Pinnate, 
piunately. 

pin  nat   i  lid,  a.    [Pref.  pinnati;  and  Lat. 
Jlndo  (pa,  t.  fidi)  =  to  cleave.] 

Bot.  :  Divided  into  lobes  from  the  margin 
nearly  to  the  midrib. 

"A  composite  with  pinnatita,  hairy  leaves."—  Sof- 
detteri  Chronicle.  No.  ilO,  p.  690. 

•J  De  Candolle  limits  it  to  leaves  in  which 
the  lobes  arc  divided  down  to  half  the  breadth 
of  the  leaf. 


Bot,  :  Sinuated  so  as  to  look  pinnatifld. 

pin   nat-I-fi~do  ,  pref.    [Eng.  ptnnatifd; 
o  connective.] 
Bot.:  Pinnatifld. 

pinnatilldo  incised,  o. 

Bat.  :  Pinnatifld,  with  very  deep  segments. 

pinnatifldo  laclniate,  a. 
Hot.  :  Finnatifld,  with  the  segments  laci- 
nlate. 

pin  nat  I  16  bate,  pin  nat  -Mobed,  a. 

[Pref.  pinmtt-,  and  Eng.  lulmtc,  looed.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Oen.  :  Having  the  lobes  arranged  pin- 
nately. 

2.  Spec.  :  Pinnatifld,  with  the  lobes  divided 
to  an  uncertain  depth.    (De  Candolle.) 

pin  -nat'-  1  nerved,   pin'  m  nerved,  a. 
[Pref.  pinnati-,  pinni;  and  Eng.  nerved.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the  midrib  running 
through  it  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  with 
lateral  branches  on  each  side. 

pin  nat  I  part'  ite,  o.    [Pref.  pintiati-,  and 
Eng.  partite.] 

Bot.  :  Pinnatifld,  with  the  lobes  pressing 
beyond  the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  not 
Interrupted.  (De  Candolle.) 

pin  nat  I  ped,  a.  &  ..    [Pref.  pinnati-,  and 
Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedia  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Fin-footed  ;  having  the  toes 
bordered  by  membranes,  as  certain  birds. 

B.  As  ytibst.  :  A  bird  which  has  the  toes 
bordered  by  membranes. 

pln-nat'-I-sSct,  a.    [Pref.  pinnati-,  and  Lat. 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to  cut.] 

Bot.  :  Pinnatifld,  with  the  lobes  divided 
down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  in- 
terrupted. (De  Candolle.) 

"  The  leaf  Is  jiintxititect,  glabrous."  —  Qardeneri 
Chronicle.  No.  410,  p.  596. 

pin  -  nat  '    u    late,  a.      [Lat.  pinnatulatus, 
dimin.  from  pinnatus  =  pinnate  (q.v.).] 

Bat.  :  (Of  a  pinnate  leaf):  Again  sub-divided  ; 
having  pinnules. 

pinned,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [PiN,  v.] 

pln'-ner  (1),  «.    [Eng.  pin  (1),  v.  ;  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  pins  or  fastens  with,  or  as  with, 
a  pin. 

2.  A  pin-maker. 

*  3.  An  apron  with  a  bib  to  it  pinned  in 
front  of  the  breast  ;  a 

pinafore. 

*4.  (Generally  PI): 
A  piece  of  female  head- 
dress having  long  flaps 
hanging  down  the  sides 
of  the  cheeks  :  they 
were  worn  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  a  sort 
of  cap  with  lappets. 

"  Do  ye  pat  on  yourpfn- 
neri,  for  ye  ken  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  wilina  sit  down."  — 
Scott:  H'afertef  ,  ch.  xlil. 

*  5.  A  narrow  piece  of 
cloth  which  went  round 

a  woman's  gown  near  PINNER. 

the  neck.    (HalliweU.) 

*  pln'-ner  (2),  ».    [Eng.  pin  (2),  v.  ;  -«r.)    A 
pounder  of  cattle  ;  a  pinder. 

"  For  Qeorge-a-Greene.  the  merry  pinner, 
He  bath  my  heart  In  hold." 

f  inner  of 


'  pin' -net,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  pinna  =  ft 
wing.]  A  pinnacle. 

"  Blazed  battlement  and  }>innet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose  curved  buttress  fair. 

Scott :  Lay  o/  tlie  Latt  Minitrel  vL  1*. 

pln-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.  pinna.  =  a  wing,  a  feathet, 
a  lin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wing,  feather,  or 
fin. 

pin  nl  form,  a.  [Pref.  pinni-,  and  Enj. 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fln  or  feather. 

t  pln-nl  gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pinna  =  a  fin, 
and  gradus  =  a  step.) 

Zool. :  One  of  Owen's  divisions  of  th* 
Carnivore,  co-extensive  with  Illigtr's  Pinni- 
pedia  (q.v.). 

t  pin'  nl  grade,  a.  &  s.    [PINNIORADA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  Pinnigrada, 

B.  As  sitbsl. :  Any  individual  of  the  section 
Fiunigrada. 

pln-ni-i-nae,  a.  pi.     [Lat.  pinn(a)  =  a  fln,  ft 
feather;  fcm.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -iiue.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Aviculidte.    (Tote.) 

pin'  nl  nerved,  a.    [PINNATINERVED.] 

pin'-ning,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  a.    [PlN  (1),  t).J 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  fartirip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  fastening  with,  or 
as  with,  a  pin. 

2.  Build,  :  The  low  masonry  which  support! 
a  frame  of  stud-work. 

pinning  in,  s. 

Masonry:  The  filling  in  of  the  joints  of 
stone  walling  with  spalls  of  stone. 

pin  nl  ped,  pin'-m-pede,  s.  [PINNIPEDU.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Pinnipedia(q.v.). 

"  It  Is  now  generally  agreed  to  regard  the  Pinniptdi 
as  derived  from  Ursine  Arutoids ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  this  origin  as  regards  OUrla.  But 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  order  of 
Pinnipeds  should  have  had  butasluKle  origin.  Ittsat 
least  conceivable  that  the  Otarles  might  have  been 
derived  from  bear  .like  animals,  while  the  Phocidie  had 
another,  possibly  a  Lutrine,  origin."— />rq/.  Mitxirt. 
In  froc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885,  p.  «7. 

pin  nl  ped  I  a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pitina  =  ft  fin 
and  pes,  genit.  pedia  —  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  group  of  Carnivora,  the  zoologi- 
cal value  of  which  is  not  definitively  settled 
— Mr.  Turner  considering  it  a  family  [Pao- 
CID*,  1.  (1)],  and  Dr.  Mivart  (Proc.  Zool  Soc., 
1885,  pp.  484-501)  wishing  to  give  it  ordinal 
rank.     It  comprises  the  Seals  and  Wall-uses, 
differing  from  the  typical  Carnivora  merely 
in  points  connected  with  their  semi-aquatic 
mode  of  life.     The  body   is  elongate,  and 
somewhat  pisciform,  covered  with  dense  fur 
or  harsh  hairs,  and  terminated  behind  by  a 
short  conical  tail.    The  fore  and  hind  limbs 
are  short,  and  expanded  into  broad-webbed, 
swimming   paddles.      The   hind    limbs   are 
placed  very  far  l«ck,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  body,  and  are  more  or  less  tied 
down  to  the  tail  by  the  integuments.    It  con- 
tains three  very  natural  families:  Fhocidce, 
Otariidse,  and  Trichechidte. 

2.  Palitont. :  They  commenced  apparently 
In  the  Miocene  Tertiary. 

t  pln'-nite,  s.  IJ*t.  pinna  (2) ;  suffi  -tit  (Pa- 
Tieont.).]  A  fossil  pinna. 

pin' -nook,   *  pin-nick,  *  pin  nocke,  t. 

[Prob.  a  dimin.  from  Prov.  Bug.  pink  =  small, 
pinched ;  cf.  pink  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  hedge-sparrow. 

'•  In  the  ptnnock'l  nest  the  cuckoo  lays,' 

Wotcots  Peter  I'indar,  1.  418. 

2.  A  tomtit. 

3.  A  brick  or  wooden  tunnel  placed  nnder  a 
road  to  carry  off  the  water.    (Prov.) 

pln-noc'-to-piis,  a.  [Lat.  pinna  =  a  fln,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  octopus.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Octopodidss,  with  a  singl" 
species,  Pinnoctopus  cordijbrmia,  exceeding 
three  feet  in  length,  from  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  There  are  two  lateral  fins  united 
behind. 

pin  no  ite,  a.  [After  Herr  Pinno,  of  Halle ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  pinnoit.] 

Mln.:  A  mineral  found  in  nodules,  with 
boracite,  at  the  Stassfurth  salt  mines.  Hard- 
ness, 3  to  4 ;  sp.gr.  2-27.  Compos. :  magnesia, 
24-39  ;  boracic  arid,  42-69 ;  water,  32-92  =  100, 
yielding  the  formula  MgB2O4  +  SHjO. 


,  boj> ;  pout,  Jowl ;  eat,  5011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    pb  -  t 
-Clan,  -tian  —  •ban.     tion,  -(ion  —  shun ;  -tion,    sion  —  »*"''"-    -clous,  -tlous,  -  Bio  us  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  io.  =  Del,  ttfls 
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plnnonade —pious 


*  pin'-non-ade,  s.    [See  def.]    A  confection 
made  chiefly  of  almondn  jtnd  piues,  whence 
the  name.    (Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31.) 

ptn'-nd-tliere,  *.  (PINNOTHERES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Pinnotheres  (q.v.). 

pin-nd-ther'-eg,  s.  tLat-i  from  Gr.  mifo- 
0>)P15  (pinnotheres),  mforijpijc  (plnnotirit) 
=  a  pea-crab.] 

Zoo'. :  Pea-crab ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Pinnotheriidse  (q.v.).  Body  circular 
and  rounded  above  ;  eyes  very  small ;  external 
antennee  short ;  external  jaw-feet,  placed  very 
obliquely  ;  feet  moderate.  The  species  in- 
habit the  interior  of  certain  shells,  Pin- 
notheres Pisum,  the  Pea-crab,  being  very 
common  on  the  English  coasts  within  that  of 
the  common  mussel,  and  P.  vetemm  in  pinme 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  The  ancients  were 
aware  of  the  latter  fact,  and  thought  that 
there  was  some  beneficial  connection  between 
the  mollusc  and  its  lodger. 

pin  ao  ther-i'-i  das,  a.  pi.  [tat.  pinno- 
theres, genit.  pinnotheres)  ;  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-i&e.) 

Zoot. :  Pea-crabs ;  a  family  of  Catometopa, 
or  if  that  be  called  the  family  Ocypodidae, 
then  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  sub-family,  Pin- 
notiieriinse.  Carapace  nearly  circular;  eyes 
very  small ;  feet  short,  or  of  moderate  length ; 
generally  very  weak. 

pin  no  ther-I-i'-nse,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  jrinno- 
theret,  genit.  pinnotheres) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*. 
-incK.] 

Zod. :  The  same  as  the  family  Pinno- 
tlieriidae  (<i- v.). 

pin  nu  la,  >.    [PINNULE.] 

pin-nil  lar'-I-a,  «.    [Lat  pinntda  (q.v.)] 

1.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceie,  found  in 
tlie  Atlantic  ooze,  &c. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Coniferae,  found 
in  the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

pin'-nn-late,  a.    [PINNULA.] 

Dot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna 
is  subdivided. 

pm  -mile,  pln'-nu  la  (pi.  pin  -nu-lae),  i. 

1 1,:iL  dimin.  from  pinna  =  a  wing,  a  leather,  a 
Jin.] 

1.  Hot.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  pinnula) :  The 
secondary  divisions  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  barbs  or  secondary  branches 
of  the  quills  of  a  feather. 

3.  Zool. :  The  lateral  processes  of  the  arms 
of  Crinoids. 

*  pln-ny-wih  kles,  *pin-me  win'-kles, 

«.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  board  witli 
holes,  into  which  the  fingers  are  thrust, 
and  pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as  a  species  of 
torture.  (Scotch.) 

pin'  6  cle,  i.  A  game  of  card*  very  analo- 
gous to  bezique. 

pin  olc,  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  An  aromatic  powder  used  In  Italy  for 
making  chocolate. 

2.  The  heart  of  maize  baked,  ground,  and 
mixed  with  sugar.    It  is  dissolved  in  water  to 
form  a  beverage. 

pin   6  lin,   s.     [Lat  pin(ut);   ol(eum),   and 

Buff.  -I'M.) 

Chen. :  A  volatile  oil  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  American  pine-resin,  and  used 
as  an  illuminating  material.  (Watts.) 

pin  sa'-po,  «.    [Sp.] 

Bot. :  Abies  pinsapo,  a  Spanish  pine. 

*  pins-net,  «.     [A  dimin.  of  pinson  (l)(q.v.).] 
A  miiall  kind  of  shoe. 

"  Corked   shoes,    pinenett,   and    fine    pantoflea."  — 
Stubbes:  Anat.  qf  Abuw,  p.  57. 

*  pin'  sou  (1),   «  pin-sone,   *  pyn-son,  s. 

lEtym.  doubtful.]    Thin-soled  shoes. 

"Soceatiu,  that  weareth  startups  or  pinom*."—  Slt/ot  : 
Dictionary. 

9  pin  -son  (2),  *  pyn-sone,  *.  [Fr.  pincer 
=  to  pinch.]  Pincers. 

"  Little  things  llkepftuotu  to  detain  and  hold  fast." 
— Toptell  :  Bitt.  qf  Serpent t,  p.  824. 

pint  (1),  *pinte,  'pintte,  *pynte, 
*  Pyynte,  s.  [Fr.  pinte,  from  Sp.  pinta  = 
a  spot,  a  mark  on  cards,  a  pint;  from  Lat. 


picta,  fern.  sing,  of  pictus,  pa.  par.  of  pingo  = 
to  paint;  Get.  pinte;  Fort,  pinta.]  A  mea- 
sure of  capacity  used  both  for  dry  and  liquid 
measures.  It  contains  34*65925  cubic  inches, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon.  In  medicine 
it  is  equivalent  to  twelve  ounces.  The  Scotch 
pint  is  equivalent  to  S'OUfo  imperial  pints. 

pint-pot,  s.  A  put  containing  a  pint. 
pint  stoup,  8.    A  pint-pot.    (Scotch.) 

pint  (2),  8.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
Pintle  (q.v.).  Used  chiefly  in  the  compound 
Cuckoo-pint  (q.v.). 

pln'-ta,  8.  [Sp.  =  a  mark.]  [PINT.]  Blue- 
stain,*  a  kind  of  dandriff  prevalent  in  Mexico. 

*  pin-ta'-do,  e.    [Sp.  =  painted.] 

1.  A  guinea-fowl. 

2.  Painted  cloth,  tapestry.   (Evelyn:  Diary, 
Dec.  20,  1665.) 

pin  -tall,  a.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  tail.]  Having 
a  pointed  tail. 

pintail  duck,  i. 

Ornith.  :  Qnerquedula  acnta,  or  Dafila  cauda- 
cuta.  Upper  parts  and  flanks  ash,  with 
narrow  stripes  of  black  ;  under  parts  white  ; 
head  umber  brown  ;  tail  pointed.  Inhabits 
the  north  of  Europe  and  America. 


pin  tie, 
telle, 


*  pyn-tel,    *  pyn-tnl,   *  pyn  - 
*  *    yn-tyl, 


,  ±*y  u—  vw«,  ^  >  jr  u  -  ivu *,  l*.y  « 

*  pyn-tilL  *  pin-tel,  *  pyn-tyl, 

-tylle,  *.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  pin. 

_  <>d.  Lanff. :  The  penis. 
IL  Tech. :   A  pin  or  bolt  used  In  several 
technical  senses ;  a  pivot-pin,  such  as  that  of 
a  hinge. 

1.  The  hook  portion  of  a  rudder  hinge  which 
Is  driven  into  the  stern  post  and  receives  the 
brace  of  the  rudder.  A  dumb-pintle  at  bottom 
is  the  step  of  the  rudder  on  the  framing. 

2.  A  bolt  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon. 

3.  Tlie  bolt  on  which  a  chassis  oscillates  in 
traversing. 

4.  A  plate  with  projections  of  the  nature  of 
dowel-pins  placed  between  tlie  lengths  which 
constitute  an  upright  post. 

6.  A  king-bolt  of  a  limber  or  wagon. 
6.  The  pin  on  which  the  leaves  of  a  hinge 
vibrate. 

pin'  to,  a.&8. 

A.  At  adj. :  Piebald. 

B*  As  subst. :  A  piebald  animal. 

pin'-ule,  s.     [Fr.  pinnule,  from  Lat.  pinnula, 
dimin.  of  pinna  =  a  wing,  a  feather.] 
Art  roii. :  One  of  the  sights  of  an  astrolabe. 

pin  us,  *.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wi-nn  (pit-its)  =  a 

pine- tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  Pine ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Pinacese  (Lindley)  though  it  Is  in  the  sub- 
order Abietese,  of  which  Abies  is  type.  Leaves 
evergreen,  needle-shaped,  in  clusters  of  two, 
three,  or  five,  with  thin,  sheathing,  chaff-like 
scales  at  the  base  ;  flowers  monoecious  ;  male 
catkins  clustered  into  compound  spikes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  year's  new  shoots ;  tlie 
female  solitary  or  in  clusters  at  the  apex  of 
those  shoots ;  fruit  in  cones,  the  persistent 
woody  scales  of  which  are  thickened  at  the 
top.  Known  species  about  seventy ;  from  the 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  within  tlie 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  Scotch  fir  or  pine. 
[SCOTCH-FIR.]  P.  Pumilio,  a  dwarf  species 
from  southern  Europe  which  furnishes  Hun- 
garian balsam,  may  perhaps  be  a  variety  of  it. 
P.  Pinaster  is  the  Cluster-pine  or  Pinaster 
(q.v.).  P.  Pinea  is  the  Stone  pine,  found  in 
southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Its  wood, 
with  that  of  P.  kalepensis,  is  U3ed  by  the 
Greeks  for  shipbuilding,  and  the  seeds  are 
eaten.  P.  austriaca  is  tlie  Black  pine  found 
in  southern  Germany ;  P.  Cemtrra,  the  Siberian 
pine,  growing  in  the  north  of  Asia,  in  the  Alps, 
&c. ;  its  seeds  are  eaten.  P.  excelsa,  P.  Ger- 
ardiuna,  and  P.  longifolia  grow  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  and  yield  a  resin  whence 
turpentine  ia  made ;  so  does  P.  Kasya  from 
the  Khasia  Hills,  Chittagong,  &c.  The  seeds 
of  P.  Gerardiana  are  eaten  in  Kanawar;  the 
bark  of  P.  longifolia  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
the  charcoal  of  its  leaves,  mixed  with  water, 
forms  native  ink.  P.  australii,  the  Broom  or 
Yellow  pine,  and  P.  mitis,  also  called  Velio w 
pine,  are  valued  for  their  timber.  P.  rigida  is 


the  Pitch  pine  of  the  United  States ;  P.  , 

the  frankincense  of  the  Southern  States,  its 
turpentine  is  used  as  an  external  stimulant. 
P.  incpa  is  the  (Xew)  Jersey  pine.  P.paluatris, 
the  Virginian  pine,  extensively  used  for  masts. 
P.  Isambertiana,  from  north-west  America,  ia 
said  to  be  230  feet  high  ;  its  seeds  are  eaten. 
P.  Strobus  is  the  Weymouth  pine  from  Canada. 

[PlNACE-K.] 

2.  Palceobot. :  An  extinct  species,  named  by 
Mr.  Baily  Pinua  Plutonis,  is,  in  tertiary  beds, 
interstratitlcd  with  basalt  in  Antrim  (Qvar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxv.  358).  Mr.  Etheridge 
ennumerates  five  species  from  the  Pleistocene. 
P.  sylvestris  is  found  in  peat 

pin   weed,  s.    [Eng.  pin  (I),  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  Lechea;  an  American  genus  of  Cis- 
taceae. 

pinx'-It,  v.  [Lat.  —  he  painted  it ;  3rd  pers. 
sing.  perf.  indie,  of  pingo  =  to  paint.]  A 
word  appended  to  a  picture  or  engraving  with 
the  artist's  name  prefixed;  as,  Rubens  yiwdrfl 
=  painted  by  Rubens. 

pirix   ter,  8.    [PINGSTER.] 
pinxter  flower,  *. 
Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Azalea,  nudi- 

fiora, 

pln'-y;  a.    [PINEY.) 

*pl'-o"ned,  a.  [Eng.  peon(y);  -ed.]  Over- 
grown witli  peonies  or  marsh-marigold. 

"Thy  banks  with  pioned  atid  twilled  brims. " 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  IT. 

pi-6-neer',  v.t.  &.  i.    [PIONEER,  «.] 

A.  Trant. :  To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way 
for. 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  act  as  a  pioneer ;  to  clear 
the  way,  to  remove  obstacles. 

pi  6  nccr',   *  pi  o  nor,   *  py-o-ner,   $. 

[Fr.  pionnier  \O.  Fr.  peonier)  =  a  pioneer, 
from  pion  (O.  Fr.  peon)  —  a  foot-soldier.  J 

[PAWN,  (1),  *.] 

1.  Lit.  <fr  Mil. :  One  of  a  body  of  soldiers 
equipped  with  pickaxe,  spade,  &c.,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  ten  to  every  battalion  of  infantry, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clear  and  repair  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  as  far  as  possible,  for  troops  on 
the  inarch.    They  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  battalion  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and 
are  commanded  by  a  pioneer  sergeant. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  goes  before  to  prepare  or 
clear  the  way,  or  remove  obstructions  for 
another. 

"  There  wu  alao  a  ixirty  of  pioneeri  tut  CD«  rlghl^ 
who  discovered  a  suuud  place."— field,  April  4,  IbbS. 

*pi'-d-nfod»  Cl.      [PlONED.] 

*pi'-6n-ing,  *  py-on-inff,  A  [PIONEER.] 
The  work  of  pioneers. 

"  Which  to  outbarre,  with  paiiiefull  pyoningt 
Fruin  tea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  lauund." 

,f      .  AfMMT  .'/*.«..  IL  >.« 

PI-0-n^t  8.      [PEONY.] 

pi  bph  i  la,  8.  [Gr.  vttav  (jrion)  =  fat,  and 
^t'Aoc  (philos)  =  loving.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidae.  Piophila 
casei  is  the  Cheese  hopper  (q.v.). 

pi  6  so'-ca,  s.    [Native  name.]    [JACANA.] 

pi'-6t,  *  py'-it,  8.  [PIE  (2).]  A  magpie, 
(Scutch.) 

pi-ot-cd,  a.  [Eng.  plot;  ~ed.]  Piebald. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Wi*  the  lad  In  the  pioted  coat."— Scott :  ffwt  qf 
Mid-Lothian,  cli.  xxvlL 

pi  -6-tine,  s.    [Gr.  irtrfrw  (piotes)  =  fat ;  BU£ 
-ine(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SAPONITE  (q.v,). 

pl'-4t-ty;  a,    [Eng.  plot;  ~y.]    Pioted,  piebald. 

pi'-OUB,  a.  [Fr.  pieux  (fern,  pieuse);  O.  Fr. 
plus,  from  Lat.  pitts  =  dutiful,  reverent ;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  pio.] 

1.  Feeling   or   exhibiting    filial   affection ; 
exhibiting  due  respect  and  affection  for  parents 
and  other  relations;  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
respect  toward  parents  and  others. 

"She  WRB  »  ptoitt  child  fin  the  Latin  aenset,  and 
thonght  that  her  filial  duty  precluded  all  idea  of 
disobedience."—  Mortimer  Collim:  front  Midnight  ta 
Midniykt,  vol.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Characterized  or  prompted  by  feelings  of 
filial  affection  ;  dutiful. 

"With  piottt  toll  fiilfill'd." 

:  Spriny,  CM. 


.  fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  p6t; 
«r.  wore,  wolt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


piously— piped 
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S.  Reverencing  and  honouring  duly  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  religious,  godly,  devout. 

•'[Uejaetidi  hi*  Spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
lu  piont  heart**  Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  4M. 

4.  Characterized  by,  or  in  accordance  with, 
reverence  to  tlie  Supreme  Being  ;  dictated  by 
or  proceeding  from  piety  ;  in  accordance  with 
the  commands  of  God. 

"To  animate  devotion  to  piout  poetry. *"— ./Wtowwi  : 
149**  of  the  Poett ;  Waller. 

5.  Applied  to  actions  and  practices  wrong 
In  themselves,  but  prompted  by  a  false  con- 
ception of  duty. 

pious-belief,  pious-opinion,  s. 

Roman  Theol. :  A  belief  or  an  opinion  uni- 
versally, or  almost  universally,  prevalent  in 
Church  as  to  some  event  or  theological  pro- 
position, but  concerning  which  event  or 
proposition  no  definition  has  been  made. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  case 
in  point 

"This  liiout  belief  is  recommended  by  Its  intrinsic 
rwwonable liens. "~A<ldit  A  Arnold:  Catk.  Jttct.,  p.  M. 

pious-founder,  s.  One  who  founds,  or 
bequeaths  money  to  found,  a  religious  house, 
hospital,  or  charitable  institution. 

pious-fraud,  *.    [FRAUD,  s.,  «[  (2).] 
pious-opinion,  a.    [PIOUS-BELIEF.] 

pl'-OUB-ly,  Qdv*  [Eng.  pious;  -ly,}  In  a 
pious  manner ;  with  piety ;  devoutly,  re- 
ligiously. (Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5.) 

t  pI-O'X-haB'-ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  mW  (pion)  =  fat, 
and  alfia  (haitiia)  —  blood.] 
PatJtol.  :  The  same  as  PIARH^MI A  (q.v.). 

Pip  (1),  *  Pippe,  *  pyppe,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pepiet 
from  Lat.  pituita  =  phlegm,  the  pip ;  Sp. 
pepita;  Ital.  pipita;  Port,  pevide;  O.  H.  Ger. 
phiphis;  Dut  pip;  0.  Sw.  pipp.]  A  disease 
in  fowls,  consisting  in  a  secretion  of  thick 
mucus  from  the  tongue  and  lining  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  by  which  the  nostrils  are  stuffed 
and  dogged.  (Cowper :  Conversation,  356.) 

pip  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  pippin  (q.v.);  Ital. 
pipita ;  Sp.  pepita.]  The  kernel  or  seed  of 
fruit,  as  of  an  apple,  orange,  Ac.  (Used  in 
the  Midlands  for  a  simple  blossom  or  flower, 
espec.  of  the  cowslip.) 

P^P  (3),  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  pick,  from  0.  Fr. 
pique,  picque.]    [PICK  (1),  s.,  L  4] 
L  A  spot  on  a  playing  card. 

"You  tliiuk,  because  you  served  my  Lady's  mother, 
we  thirty-two  yean  old,  which  is  a  pip  out  you 
know."— Mattinyer:  fatal  Dovrry,  ii.  2. 

2.  One  of  the  rhomboidal-shaped  spaces  into 
which  the  surface  of  a  pine-apple  is  divided. 

Plpd),  v-t.     [PiP(2),«.] 

1.  To  blackball. 

"  If  Buckle  were  pipped,  they  would  do  the  same  to 
•Tery  clergyman/'—^.  B.  Ruth  :  Life  of  Buckle,  L  m 

2.  To  strip  the  blossoms  or  flowers  from  : 
as,  To  pip  cowslips.    (Midlands.) 

pip  (2),  v.i.  (The  same  word  as  peep  (1),  v. ; 
Can.  pipe;  Sw.  pipa ,;  Ger.  pipen;  Lat.  pipio, 
jpipo.]  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken  or  bird. 

+  plp  (3),  v.t.     [Etyra.  doubtful.]    To  crack. 

"As  BOOH  aa  they.  .  .  struggle  to  free  themselves, 
the  horny  growth  ' pipt'  the  BhelL"— Surrought: 
fepacton,  p.  137. 

pl  pa,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Surinam  Toad  (q.v.\  Pipa  americana, 
the  sole  representative  of  the  genus  and 
family,  is  from  Guiana.  [L'irii>.«.] 

pipe  (IX  *pype,  *.  [A.S.  pipe;  cf.  Gael. 
piob  =  a  pipe,  a  nute,  a  tube ;  Ir.  pib  ;  piob ; 
Wei.  pib  =  &  pipe,  tube;  pipian  =  to  pipe; 
jn5o=to  pipe,  to  squirt;  Du.  pijp;  I  eel. 
pipa;  Sw.  pipu;  Da.  pibe;  Ger.  pfeije;  Ital., 
Port,  &  Sp.  pipa.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language  t 
1.  A  long  hollow  body  or  tube,  made  of 
Various  materials,  as  earthenware,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  glass,  &c.  The  name  is  applied 
•specially  to  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  gas,  steam,  and  the  like.  (Pope :  Homer; 
Odyssey  vii.  172.) 

*  2.  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  consisting 
of  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal.  As  the  technical 
name  of  a  particular  instrument  the  word 
formerly  designated  a  flute,  but  is  obsolete, 
all  the  tubular  instruments  now  having  spe- 
cific names.  The  tubes  of  an  organ  are  called 
organ-pipes  or  pipes. 


3.  A  tube  with  a  bowl  to  hold  tobacco, 
opium,  or  other  narcotic  or  medicinal  leaf, 
which  is  burned  slowly  to  yield  smoke. 

"The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff. 
Makes  Imlf  a  Miiteuce  at  a  time  eiiuuylt," 

Cowprr;  Conversation. 

4.  A  roll  in  the  Exchequer,  otherwise  called 
the  Great  Roll,  so  named  from  its  resembling 
a  pipe.      Hence,   the  pipe-office,  an  ancient 
office  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  used  to  make  out  leases  of 
crown  lands,  accounts  of  sheriffs,  &c.    This 
office  was  abolished  by  3  &  4  William  IV. 

5.  The  passage  for  the  air  in  speaking  and 
breathing ;  the  windpipe. 

"The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  ami 
pil-ei."—  I'tui-li.Dn, 

*6.  The  sound  of  the  voice ;  the  voice. 
"  Thy  small  pipt  IB  as  the  maiden's  organ." 

SAo*««p. .-  Twelfth  .W ;..  (.  i.  I 

7.  The  peeping,  whistle,  or  chirping  of  a 
bird.    (Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  82.) 

8.  (PI.) :  The  bagpipes. 

*9.  A  charge  of  powder  or  shot,  which  was 
fonnerly  measured  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  running  vein,  having  a  rock 
root  and  sole,  common  in  Derbyshire,  and 
called  a  pipe  vein. 

2.  Naut. :  The  boatswain's  whistle  used  to 
call  or  pipe  the  men  to  their  various  dutiee  or 
stations  ;  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 

"  The  skipper  he  itoocl  beside  the  helm, 
UU  pipt  was  In  his  month." 

Longfellow;   Wreck  of  the  ffetperut. 

pipe  bearer,  s.  An  attendant  who  bore 
his  master's  pipe. 

*•  J_n  attendant  and  pipe-bearer." 

Longfellow:  Hia*at\a,  xvi. 

pipe-box, «.    [Box  (3),  *.  II.  9. 1.] 

pipe  clamp,  s.  A  vice  or  holder  for  a 
pipe. 

pipe  case,  *.  A  pocket-case  for  carrying 
a  tobacco  pipe. 

pipe  clay,  «. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  clay  (q.v.),  adapted 
by  its  plasticity  and  freedom  from  impurities, 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipes. 

pipe  clay,  v.t. 

1,  Lit. :  To  whiten  with  pipe-clay. 
*  2.  Fig. :   To  clear  off;   to  wipe  off;   to 
square:  as,  To  pipe-clay  accounts.    (Slang.) 

pipe- clearer,  s.  An  implement  for 
pushing  out  an  obstruction  from  a  bend  in  a 
gas  or  water  pipe, 

pipe  cutter,  s.  A  tool  for  cutting  off 
gas  or  water  pipes. 

pipe  fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  family  Synguathidce  on  account  of 
their  elonga- 
ted form.  Si- 

phonostoma 
typhl*  is  the 
Broad -nosed 
Pipe-fish, 
common  on 
the  British 
coasts ;  Nero- 
phis  ceguor' 
ens,  the  PIPE-FISH. 

Ocean,    Jf. 

lumbriciformis,  the  Worm,  or  Little  Pipe-fish  ; 
and  N,  ophidion,  the  Straight-nosed  Pipe-fish. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Syngnathidce  (q.v.). 
pipe-grab,  $.    [GRAB  (1),  *.  2.] 

pipe-layer,  *.  A  workman  who  lays 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  water,  drain- 
age, &c. 

pipe-laying.  *.  The  act  of  laying  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  water,  drainage,  &c. 

pipe-lee,  5.  Tobacco  half-smoked  to 
ashes  in  a  pipe. 

pipe-line,  *.  A  conduit  of  pipe,  Bome- 
times  many  miles  in  length,  for  conveying 
petroleum  from  ita  source  to  the  seaboard  ur 
elsewhere. 

pipe-loop,  s. 

Harness:  A  long  narrow  loop  for  holding 
the  end  of  a  buckled  strap. 


P 
ir 


pipe-mouth,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Fistularla  (q.v.). 
pipe  office,  «.    [PIPE  (i),  s.,  I.  4.] 

pipe-organ, «. 

Music:  An  organ  having  musical  pipes,  la 
contradistinction  to  one  having  vibrating 
tongues,  and  known  as  a  reed-organ. 

pipe-prover,  s.    An  apparatus  for  the 
nirpose  of  proving  the  capacity  of  resistance 
in  steam  and  water  pipes  by  means  of  hydrau- 
lic pressure. 

pipe-roll,  s.    [FipK(iX  s.,  I. 4.] 

pipe-stem,  s.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a 
tobacco-pipe.  (Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  L) 

*  pipe  stick,  &    A  wooden  pipe-stem. 

pipe-Stone,  5.  [Ger.  pfeifenstein.]  [CAT- 
UNITE.] 

pipe-tongs,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  with  on* 
short  jaw  adapted  to  grasp  a  pipe  or  rod. 

pipe-tree,  *. 

Bot. :  The  lilac,    [SYRINOA.] 
pipe-valve,  s.    A  stop- valve  in  a  pipe. 
pipe- vein,  t. 

Mining:  A  vein  which  contracts  and  ex- 
pands, instead  of  preserving  a  uniform  size. 
Pipe  veins  are  highly  inclined.  They  some- 
times pass  down  ward  along  the  stratification,  in 
other  cases  they  penetrate  through  the  strata. 

pipe-vice,*.  An  implement  for  holding  a 
pipe  while  being  threaded  or  otnerwise  fitted. 

pipe  within  pipe  oven,  a. 

MetalL  :  An  oven  for  heating  the  air  for 
blast  furnaces.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  straight  cast-iron  pipes,  circular  in  bore, 
fixed  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  each 
being  inclosed  within  a  distinct  brick  chamber, 
and  with  a  fire-place  under  the  lower  pipe. 
(Percy.) 

pipe  wrench,  s.  An  implement  with  a 
moveaWe  anda  relatively  fixed  jaw,  so  arranged 
as  to  bite  together  when  they  are  made  to  grip 
the  pipe,  and  are  revolved  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion around  it. 

pipe  (2X  A  [Fr.,  But  pijpe.]  A  wine- 
measure,  usually  containing  two  hogsheads 
or  105  imperial  or  126  wine  gallons  ;  two  pipes 
or  210  imperial  gallons  make  a  tun.  The  size 
of  the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
wine  contained  :  a  pipe  of  Madeira  contains 
110  wine  gallons;  of  sherry,  130;  of  port 
nearly  138,  and  Lisbon  140. 

*  pipe  wine,  s.    Wine  from  the  pipe  or 
cask,  us  distinguished  from  that  from   the 
bottle. 

"  I  think  I  ahall  drink  In  pipe-vine  first  with  him." 
— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windior.  111.  2. 

pipe,  *  pype,  v.i.  &  t.    [PIPE  (1), «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sound  or  play  on  the  pipe,  flnte,  or 

other  tubular  instrument  of  music. 

"  Some  must  pipe,  and  tome  mutt  weep."— Bunyan; 
Pilgrim  »  Progreu.  pt  11. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle. 

"  His  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipe*,* 
Shakeif,. :  At  Tou  L&  «, 

*  3.  To  run  to  seed. 

B.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  play  or  execute  on  a  pipe  or  wind- 
instrument. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  whistling  lone. 

3.  To    watch,    or    follow,   aa    a    detective. 
(Slang:  To  pipe  of.) 

H.  Naut. :  To  call  or  direct  the  men  to 
their  various  duties  jr  stations  by  mep-.s  of  a 
boatswain's  pipe  or  whistle. 

"  A«  fine  a  ship's  company  as  evor  ww  piped  aloft." 
—ifarryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Mix. 

^  *  (1)  To  go  pipe  for :  To  whistle  for :  to 
give  up  as  lost. 

"  We  may  go  pipe  for  Justice.™ 

Shftkesp. :  Titut  Anttronteut,  IT.  & 

(2)  To  pipe  one's  eye :  To  cry  ;  to  weep. 

"[He]  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe. 
And  then  to  pipe  hit  eye." 

Hood :  Faithlett  Salty  Brown. 

piped,  a.  [Eng.  pi'X«).  v. ;  -«d.]  Formed  with  a 
pipe  or  tube  :  tubular. 


boil,  bo£ ;  pout,  J(ffrl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  ohin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopnon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-otan,  -tlan  -  shan.   -tioa,  -aion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion  -  zuun.   -clou*.  -  tlous,  -ilous  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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piper— pipkinnet 


pip'-Sr  (1),  »•    [Eng.  pip(e),  v.  ;  •«•.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe, 
flute,  or  bagpipe. 

"  The  hereditary  fiver  and  his  aons   formed  the 
band."—  Macautay  :  Hat.  Eny..  eh.  xliL 

2.  Ichthy.  :  Trigla  lyra,  a  Red    Gurnard, 
chiefly  met  with  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 
It  IB  about  two  feet  long,  and,  when  handled, 
utters  a  grunting  noise,  whence  its  popular 
name. 

I  (1)  To  pay  the  piper  :  [PAY,  n.J. 

(2)  At  drunk  at  a  piper  :  Very  drunk. 
pip'-er  (2),  s.    [PEPPER.] 

Bot.  :  Pepper  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  PiperaceeB.  Mostly  climbing  plants, 
with  alternate  stalked  leaves,  and  solitary 
pendulous  spikes,  surrounded  by  bracts; 
flowers  dioecious,  with  one  to  ten  perfect  sta- 
mens, stigma  two-lobed,  fruit  baccate.  Natives 
of  India,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  the  Pacific.  (For  Piper  nigrum  and  P. 
longum,  both  from  the  East  Indies,  see 
PEPPER.]  P.  trioicum  is  more  pungent  than 
ordinary  pepper.  The  root  of  P.  Parthenium 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhcea,  leucorrhwa, 
and  excessive  menstrual  discharges.  The 
natives  of  India  use  P.  sylvaticum  as  pepper, 
and  the  roots  of  P.  dichotomum  in  dyspepsia. 
P.  longum  is  the  same  as  Chavica  Roxburghii, 
P.  Amalago  as  C.  offlcinarum,  P.  Belle  as  C. 
Belle,  P.  Chaba  as  C.  Chaba,  the  last  given  in 
India  as  a  stimulant,  anticatarrhal,  and  ex- 
pectorant. Its  roots  are  used  at  Balasore,  in 
Bengal,  along  with  Sappan-wood,  to  give  a  red 
dye.  P.  Amalogo  is  the  same  as  Artanthe 
elongata.  [ARTANTBK,  CHAVICA,  PEPPER.] 

piper  tethioptcum,  -. 
Comm,  :  The  dry  fruits  of  Xylopia  aromatica. 
It  is  an  Anonad  and  not  a  genuine  pepper. 

*plp-er  (3),  *  pl-pere,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  lilac-tree. 

"  The  boxtre.  pipere,  holye  for  whippee  to  lasche." 
MS.  CantaS.,  ft.  1.  e.  lo.  U. 

pi-per-B'-98-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  piper;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  stiff.  -CU2CR.] 

Sot.  :  Pepperworts  ;  the  typical  order  of 
the  alliance  Piperales  (q.v.).  Shrubs  or  herbs, 
with  jointed  stems  ;  opposite,  verticillate,  or 
alternate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules  ; 
flowers  in  spikes,  either  terminal,  axillary,  or 
opposite  the  leaves  ;  stamens  two  or  more  ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule  ; 
fruit  somewhat  fleshy.  From  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  rarest  in  Africa.  Generally 
aromatic.  Known  genera  twenty,  'Species 
600.  (Lindley.)  [COBEB,  PEPPER.] 

pi  per-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a,  [PIPERACE^.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Piperacese,  or  pepper 
tribe  of  plants. 

pi'-pir-al,  a.  [Mod.Lat.piperoZe»(q.v.).]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Piper  or  the  order 
Piperacese  :  as,  the  piperal  alliance.  (Lindley.) 

pi  per  a'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  piperalis  =  from  Lat.  piper  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Hypogynous  Exogens. 
Flowers  achlamydeous,  embryo  minute,  out- 
side much  mealy  albumen.  Three  orders  : 
Piperaceae,  Chloranthacese,  and  Saururaceae 
(q.v.). 

pi-peV-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  4c.  piper;  -fc.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  piperine. 

piperic  acid,  ». 


A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  heating  equal 
weights  of  piperine  and  potassium  hydrate  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  five  hours  at  100*  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  decomposing  the  potassic 
piperate  formed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  the  moist  state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  on  drying 
it  forms  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
mek-  at  150°,  and  suolimes  at  200°,  partly 
unaltered.  Its  salts  have  the  general  formula, 
Ci2H9MO4.  Ammonia  piperate,  CI2Ho(NH4)O4, 
forms  colourless,  satiny  scales,  resembling 
cholesterin.  The  barium  salt  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
•lightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water. 
The  silver  salt,  C12H9AgO4,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating silver  nitrate  with  potassic  piperate, 
If  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

pl-per'-I-df,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  piper;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj  .suff.  -idee.} 
Sol.  :  A  family  of  Piperaceaj  (q.v.). 


pi  per  idge,  pip  -per-Idge,  pip  rage 

(age  as  Ig),  s.    [Corrupted  from  Mod.  Lat. 

berberis  (q.v.).    This  name  is  chiefly  used  in 

the  east  of  England.] 

Bot.  :  The  barbery  (Berberti  vulgaris). 

pi  per  I  dine,  s.     [Altered   from   piperlnt 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CsHnN  =  C5HW:NH.  A  volatile  lase 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  or  soda-lime 
on  piperine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
an  ammoniacal  odour  and  very  caustic  taste, 
boils  at  106°,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  water  and  alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  hydriodic, 
hydrobromic,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids. 

pi  -per-Ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  piper;  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  CijHioNOs.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Oersted  in  1819,  in  black  and  long  pepper, 
and  readily  obtained  by  exhausting  pepper 
berries  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'8S3.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless,  tetragonal  plates,  desti- 
tute of  odour  or  taste  ;  sp.  gr.  1*1931  at  18",  is 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  having  a  sharp, 
peppery  taste,  and  melts  at  100°  to  a  pale 
yellow,  limpid  oil.  It  is  but  a  weak  base,  and 
forms  very  few  salts.  With  iodine  it  unites, 
forming  iodide  of  piperine, 


ormng  oe  o  pperne,  4;7io3l3, 
which  crystallizes  in  shining,  bluish-black 
needles  soluble  in  alcohol. 

pl-per'-I-tw,  t.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
piperitu*  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  pepper 
plant  :  cf.  also  Lat.  piperiiia  ;  Gr.  nirtpiric 
(piperitis)  =  capsicum.] 

Bot.  :  Linna'iis's  first  Natural  Order  (1751). 
He  included  under  it  the  genera  Arum,  Piper, 
Phytolacca,  Ac. 

*  pl'-per-ly.  a.  [Eng.  piper  (1)  !  •'».]  Like 
itinerant  musicians  ;  mean. 

"  Pipertjf  ni%ke-i>la}e>  and  make-bate*."—  Jfotht  • 
Pferce  Ptnnilette. 

pip'-er-no,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
from  Lat.  piper  =  pepper.  ] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
a  porous  rock,  occurring  at  Pianura,  near 
Naples.  It  consists  of  fused  and  semi-fused 
fragments  of  a  clastic  rock,  included  in  a 
phonolite  lava,  and  is  intimately  combined 
with  it.  It  constitutes  the  matrix  of  Marialite 
(q.v.). 

pi  per  -i-nal,  «.  [Eng.  pipeline);  (wxfymM, 

and  sufl'.  -ai.) 

Chem.  :  C8H,O3  =  CH2-^CjHs-COH.     Ob- 

tained by  distilling  the  potassic  salt  of  piperic 
acid  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassic  per- 
manganate. It  forms  colourless,  pleasantly 
smelling  crystals,  which  melt  at  87  and  boil 
at  263°. 

pl-peV-4-nyl,  o.    [Eng.  piperonal)  ;  sutt  -yl.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  PIPERONYLIC  (q.v.). 
piperonyl  alcohol,  9. 
Chem.  :  CgHgOg.     A  colourless  crystalline 
body   produced   by   the    action   of  sodium 
amalgam  on  piperonal.     It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  51% 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed. 

Pl-per-i-nyl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  piperontfO);  -ylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  piperonal. 

piperonylic  add,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H«O4  =  C,H,(8-CHa)  -CO-OH. 
An  acid  obtained  by  heating  protocatechuic 
acid  with  methene  diiodide  and  potassic 
hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  228°,  and  can  be  sublimed. 

pipe  sta  pie,  pipe  stap  pie,  s.  [Eng.  pipe 
(1),  t.,  andO.  Dut.  stapel  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.) 

1.  The  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

2.  A  stalk  of  grass  ;  a  windlestraw. 

pi-pette',  s.    [Fr.  dimin.  of  pipe  =  a  pipe.] 

Chem.  :  A  glass  tube,  with  a  bulb  near  the 
centre,  used  for  measuring  and  transferring 
liquids. 

"  What  would  .  .  .  the  chemist  be  without  his 
retort*  and  pipette  f—  Mortimer  C'olllm  :  Fight  with 
Fortune,  L  131. 

pipe'-wort,  t.    [Eng.  pipe,  and  wort.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Eriocaulon  (q.v.). 
IT  Jointed  Pipewort  is  Eriocaulon  teptangu~ 
tare. 


2.  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Erioca«laesa» 

(q.v.). 

pi'-pl,  s.    [Native  name  (f%]  (See  compound.) 
pipi-pods,  i.  pi. 

Comm. :  The  astringent  legume*  of  Cfoal- 
pinia  Pipai. 

pi'-pl  dee,  i.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat  plptfl);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Batrachians,  without  a 
tongue  or  maxillary  teeth,  and  having  the 
sacrum  enormously  dilated.  Sola  genii* 
Pipa  (q.v.). 

•pip'  I  ent,  o.    [Lat.  piplmi,  pr.   par.   at 
pipio  =  to  chirp.]    Piping. 

"There    ycra   ahall    heare,    Hypocrites,   a  ptftml 
broode.'— Adam,:  Spiritual Stuigator. 

pip'- Ing,  pr.  por.,  o.,  A  ».    [Pipi,  ».) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Playing  upon  a  pipe  or  wind-instrument 
of  music. 

2.  Having  or  emitting  a  shrill  sound  or 
tone. 

"  The  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pmln.'       Byron  :  CIMdt  Harold.  Iv.  He. 

3.  Accompanied   or  characterized   by  the 
lound  of  pipes,  instead  of  martial  music. 

"  Thia  weak  piping  time  of  peace." 

Shaktlp.  :  Kiclard  111..  L  L 

4.  Simmering,  boiling.    [PIPING-HOT.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  "'•''.  Lang. :  The  act  of  playing  on  a  pip* ; 
the  chirp  of  young  birds. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Harness :  A  leather  covering  to  a  tram- 
chain. 

2.  Horticulture: 

(1)  A  method  of  pro- 
pagating     herbaceous 
plants  having  jointed 
stems,  such  as  pinks, 
&c.,  by  taking  sups  or 
cuttings,    having   two 
joints,    and    planting 
them  under  glass. 

(2)  A  cutting  or  slip 
from  a  pink  and  the 
like. 

3.  Needlework:  A 

border  formed  on  any  nrtm  (or  , 
material  of  dress  or  fur- 
niture, by  means  of  the  introduction  into  » 
of  a  piece  of  bobbin,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  appearance  of  greater  finish,  or  of  adding 
to  its  strength. 

piping  crow,  «. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Gymnorhina  tibicen,  a  bird  from 
New  South  Wales.     It  has  great  powers  ot 
mimicry.    Called  also  the  Flute-player. 

2.  PI. :    Gymnorhininaj,    a   sub-family   at 
Corvidse,  with  five  genera. 

piping-hares,  >.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  CALLING-HARES  (q.v.). 

piping-hot,  a.  Boiling  hot,  hissing  hot 
(Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4.) 

piping-iron,*.    A fluting-iron. 

pi  pis  -trelle,  *  pi-pis  trel,  «.    [Fr.  plpit- 
trelle;   Ital.  pipistrello,  from  Lat   vespertUio 

(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Vesperugo  pipittrettus,  the  commonest 
and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  British 
bats.  Colour  reddish-brown,  paler  beneath. 
The  wings  extend  down  to  the  base  of  the 
toes,  and  their  membrane,  like  that  of  the 
ears,  is  of  a  dusky  tint.  This  bat  is  specially 
a  dweller  in  temperate  regions,  its  period  of 
hibernation  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  used  as  an 
organ  of  prehension. 

plp'-It,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird,  cf.  PEEWIT.] 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Anthus  (q.v.). 

plp'-kJn,  s.    [Eng.  pipe  (2),  s. ;  dimln.  suB. 
'kin.}    A  small  earthen  boiler. 

"  Some  officer  perhaps  might  gire  consent. 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent" 

King :  Art  of  Coolary. 

pip '-kin-net,  «.     [Eng.   pipkin;    -el.]     A 
little  pipkin. 

"  Thou,  KfpipHnnet,  shalt  see." 

BerriOt :  Sable  Ifumtm 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oi»b,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    «e,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pipowder— pirl 
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pi'-po'V-der, ».    [PIEPOUDBE.] 

pip'-per-id&e,  ».    [PIPEKIDOE.] 

pip' -pin,  s.    [Eng.  pip  (fi),  s.,  and  in,  from  the 


pips  inside  it. 

Hort. :  A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of 
apples,  as  a  Kentish  pippin,  or  lemon  pip- 
pin,  &c. 

•J  Normandy  Pippint:  Apples  dried  In  the 
•un,  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

pippin  face,  s.  A  round,  smooth,  reddish 
shoe,  resembling  a  pippin. 

pippin  -  faced,  a.  Having-  a  round, 
mnonth,  reddish  face,  like  a  pippin. 

Plp-pul,  «.      [PEEPUL.] 

pi'-pra,  s.  [Gr.  mVoa  (pipra)  =  the  wood- 
pecker.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pipridie  (q.v.).  Bill  weak,  upper  mandible 
bent  over  lower,  which  Is  flattened  and  nearly 
straight ;  wings  rounded ;  tail  short,  even  ; 
toes  syndactylc.  Nineteen  species,  from 
tropical  America. 

pip  rage  (age  as  Ig), ».    [PIPERIDOE.] 

pi'-pri-dso,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  piprta);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.} 

Ornith. :  Manakins ;  a  family  of  Songless 
Birds,  with  fifteen  genera  and  sixty  species, 
from  the  Neotropical  regions. 

•pI-pri'-nsB,  ».  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  pipr(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Ampelidee  (q.v.) ; 
It  is  now  merged  in  Pipridse  (q.v.). 

plp-Bls-se-wa,  s.    [N.  Amer.  Indian.) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PRINCE'S-PINE  (q.v.% 

"In  like  manner  one  learns  where  to  look  for 
arbutus,  for  piptUtewa,  for  the  early  orchis."— 
Burrougnt :  Pepacton,  p.  263. 

pip  ta  den'-i  a,  ».  [Gr.  iriirru  (pip(o)  =  to 
tall,  and  aoiji-  (aden)  —  an  acorn,  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  tribe 
Eumimosece.  It  is  akin  to  Entada.  Pipta- 
denia  peregrina  yields  an  intoxicating  drug, 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Venezuela. 

pip  ti-stegr-a-a,  «.  [Gr.  m*n>  (pipto)  =  to 
fill,  and  o-rryoc  (stegos)=  a  roof.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Ipomrea,  Piptoste<jia 
GtmeM  and  P.  Pisonis,  Brazilian  plants, 
furnish  a  kind  of  scammouy. 

•pip'-jF,  o.  [Eng.  pip(e)  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Resem- 
bling a  pipe,  hollow-stemmed. 

"  The  pipy  hemlock."  Keatt :  Sndymion,  1. 

pi'-qnan-cjf  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  piquan(t); 
•ey.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  piquant ; 
pungency,  sharpness,  tartness,  severity, 
smartness.  Used  in  botany,  literally;  in 
ordinary  language,  chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"Commonly  also  satyrical  tauntes  do  owe  their 
•eemiiigpiewancy  to  the  subject"—  Sorrow:  Sermont, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  It 

pi'  quant  (q  as  k),  "pick'  ant,  a.  [Fr. 
piiptant,  pr.  par.  of  piquer  =  to  prick,  to  be 
sharp  to  the  taste,  to  pique.] 

1.  Having  a  sharp  pungent  taste  to  the 
organs  of  sense  ;  sharp,  tart. 

"  He  [Cook]  Is  excellent  for  a  piquant  sauce,  and  the 
baugou."— Howeu,  bk.  1.,  I  s.  let.  :<«. 

2.  Sharp  or  cutting  to  the  feelings  ;  keeu, 
nvere,  pungent. 

8.  Racy,  lively,  sparkling,  highly  interest- 
Ing. 

"Wonderfully  piquant  reading  at  the  present 
moment."— Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  18. 

pi  quant  ly  (q  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  piquant , 
•ly.]  In  a  piquunt,  sharp,  or  pungent  manner 
with  sharpness,  pungency,  or  severity 
smartly,  pungcntly. 

pique  (quo  as  k)  (1),  »pike,  s.    [0.  Fr 

picque,  i>i*iue  =  &  pike  ...  a  quarrel.]  [PIKE,  s. 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offence  taken ;  slight  irritation,  anger 
or  ill-feeling  towards  persons,  arising  fron 
wounded  pnde,  vanity,  or  self-love. 

"This  Imputation  of  ill  nature  does  the  work  of 
pique  and  envy."— Soul  ft  :  Sermont,  vol.  ].,  ser.  S. 

*2.  A  strong  desire,  longing,  or  passion. 

"And  though  It  have  the  pique  and  long 
Tis  still  for  something  to  the  wrong." 

Butler :  Sudibrat,  ill  ft, 

f  Perhaps  the  same  as  PICA  3.  (q.v.). 


3.  Nicety,  punctilio,  a  point. 


"  /'iyite  of  honour  to  nmlntain  a  cause." 

Ilryden  :  Hind  t  PanOter,  IIL  400. 

It  Cards:  In  Piquet,  the  right  that  the 
elder  hand  has  to  count  thirty  or  to  play  before 
his  adversary  counts  one. 

p{  quo  (qu  as  k),  (2),  «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  French  material,  made  of  two 
cotton  threads,  one  thicker  than  the  other, 
which  are  woven  and  united  at  certain  points, 
and  there  made  an  extra  thickness.  The 
pattern  is  usually  of  a  lozenge  sliape. 

pique  work,  s.  A  minute  kind  of  bnhl- 
work  ;  inlaying  metals  in  metals,  usually. 

pique,  ploqne  (quo  as  k),  ».(.&<.    (PIQUE 
(1),  ».;  Fr.  piquer.}., 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  arouse  or  excite  pique  in  ;  to  irritate  ; 
to  offend  by  wounding  the  pride,  vanity,  or 
self-love  of. 

"  rique  her  and  soothe  In  turn." 

Byron  :  Ckildt  Harold,  II.  St. 

2.  To  stimulate  or  excite  to  action  by  in- 
spiring envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

"  Piqu'd  by  Protogenes  s  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Auelles  came." 

Prior:  Protogenes  <t  Apelltt. 

3.  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stimulate. 

"[He]  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  House  by  the 
doubt  whether  this  time  he  woiild  attack  bis  owii 
leaders  or  tire  into  the  enemy's  camp."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph, NOT.  18.  1885. 

4.  (Beflexively)  :  To  plume  or  value  one's  self. 
II.  Cards  :  To  count  thirty  or  play  before 

the  adversary  counts  one. 

"If  I  go  to  Ptcquet,  tho'  it  be  but  with  a  novice  In't 
he  will  picque  and  repicque.  and  capot  me  twenty 
times  together."—  Mr  Martin  Mar-All.  L 

*B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cause  irritation,  displeasure,  or  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Every  verse  hatb  something  In  It  that  piquet.'— 
Taller,  No.  lex 

2.  To  endeavour  to  excite  or  arouse  pique 
or  envy. 

"Piquing  at  each  other,  who  shall  go  the  best 
dress'd."—  Drytten:  ttock  Aitrologer,  iii. 

pi-queeV,  v.,  *  pl-queer-er'  (qu  as  k), 

[PlCKEER,  I'.,  PlCKEEltER,  S.] 

piq  uct  (q  as  k),  *  piok'-St,  i.    [PICKET,  t.] 

1.  Mil.  :  The  same  as  PICKET  (q.v.). 

2.  Carat  :  A  game  at  cards  played  by  two 
persons  with  a  pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  the 
deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes  of  the 
ordinary  pack  being  discarded  ;  the  as  de  pique, 
or  seven  of  spades,  is  the  highest  card.    la 
this  sense  pron.  pi-kit.    (Prior  :  Done,  xi.) 

pi-qu6tto'  (qu  as  k),  ».  [Fr.]  A  drink  made 
by  pouring  water  on  husks  of  grapes  ;  sour 
wine. 

pir'-a-r.jf,  *  pir-a-eie,  s.  [Eng.  pira(fe); 
•cy  ;  Fr.  piraterie;  Ital.  &  Sp.  piraterui.] 

1.  Lit.  if  Law  :  The  act,  practice,  or  crime 
of  robbing  on  the  high  seas.    This  offence  at 
common  law,  consists  in  committing  those 
acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the 
high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land, 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.    But 
other  offences  have,  by  various  statutes,  been 
made  piracy,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 
Thus  trading,  or  corresponding  with,  or  in  any 
way  aiding,  known  pirates,  is  piracy.    So,  too, 
any  commander  or  seaman  of  a  ship  who  runs 
away  with  any  ship,  boat,  goods,  ic.,  or  who 
voluntarily  delivers  such  up  to  any  piiate,  is 
guilty  of  piracy.    Furthermore,  any  one  who 
conveys  or  removes  any  person  as  a  slave  is 
also  by  statute  law  guilty  of  piracy,  felony, 
and  robbery.  The  penalty  formerly  was  death, 
whether  the  guilty  party  were  a  principal,  or 
merely  Implicated  as  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  fact,  but  now  the  penalty  Is  better 
proportioned  to  the  crime. 

2.  Fig.  :  Literary  theft  ;  an  infringement  of 
the  law  of  copyright. 

pi  ra'-gna  (u  as  w),  «.    [PiRoout] 
pi-ram'-e-ter,  *.    IPEIRAMETER.) 

pi  -  ram'  -i-  dig,  >.  [A  Jamaican  negro  (? 
word.] 

Ornlth.  :  Caprimulgui  virginiamu,  the,  Vir- 
ginian G<»atsucker. 

*  plV-a-mis,  «.    [PYRAMID.! 


pupate,  i.  *  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  pirate,  fro» 
Or.  impanj!  (peiratli)  =  one  who  attempts  or 
attacks,  a  pirate ;  ireuou  (peiraS)  =  to  fry,  to 
attempt ;  ireiaa  (peira)  =  an  attempt,  an  es»aj ; 
ItaL  &  Sp.  pirata.] 

A.  A>  substantive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  robber  on  the  high  seas ;  one  who  take* 
the  property  of  another  on  the  high  seas  by 
open  violence ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  piracy ;  a 
freebooter  on  the  seas. 

M  Property  captured  from  plratet  Is  llahle  to  oon- 
demntitiou  as  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  to  be  restored. 
If  private  property,  to  the  rightful  owner*,  on  pay- 
ment of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as  salvage ;  while  fit 
ting  rewards  are  assigned  for  services  agtiiiist  pirate*. 
—Blaclatone :  Comment.,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  0. 

2.  A  ship  which  cruises  with  legal  or  proper 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
other  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

U.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  appropriates  the  literary  labour* 
of  another  without  permission  or  offering 
compensation. 

2.  A  robber,  a  plunderer,  a  swindler. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Piratical.    (Howe:  Lucan,  i.) 
)ir'-ate,  e.i.  &  t    [PIRATE,  ».] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  pirate ;  to  rob  on 
the  high  seas  ;  to  practise  piracy. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  take  or  appropriate  without 
permission  asked,  or  compensation  offered. 

"The  pirated  edition,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen, 
grossly  misrepresents  my  drawings  both  in  style  and 
colouring.'— Scrikneri  Maga&nt,  Sept.  1877.  p.  XL 

i-ra'-tef,  «.    [PIRATE.] 

J5n<om.:Agenu8ofReduvilds3.  The  species 
are  large  bugs,  with  feet  adapted  for  clinging 
to  their  prey.  Pirates  itridulut  makes  a 
stridulatory  noise. 

pi'r'-at-ess,  ».      [Eng.  piratfe);  -ess.]      A 
female  pirate. 

"The  pirates  and  ptrateurt  had  control  of  both.'— 
W.  a.  Rutted  :  MartUXmOt  t  Soak,  i.  169. 

pi  rat'  ic  al,  *  pi-rat'-fo,  o.    [Lat.  pirort- 
cu8,  from  pirata  =  a  pirate  (q.v.) ;  Gr.  iretpart- 
xoc  (peiratikos) ;  Fr.  piratique;  Ital.   &  Sp. 
piratico.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Practising  piracy ;  plunderingorrobbing 
by  open  violence  on  the  high  seas. 

2.  Pertaining  to  piracy ;  of  the  nature  of 
piracy ;  like  a  pirate.    (Scott:  Rokeby.  1.  IT.) 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  pirates ; 
carried  on  by  or  with  pirates. 

"In  tbe  piratieat  war  atchieved  by  Pompey  the 
Oreat" —  Bacon  :  Holy  War. 

H  fig. :  Practising  literary  piracy. 

"The  errours  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  pftrczfi. 
eat  printers."— Pope  :  Lettert.  (Pref.) 

pl-rat'-iC-al-ljf,  adv.  [Bng.  piratical;  Jy.) 
In  a  piratical  manner ;  by  piracy. 

"  Certain  goods  piraticalty  taken  upon  tlw  MM.*— 
State  Trialt;  LnrA  Seymour  (an.  1M9). 

pi  ra  to-sau'  rus,  «.  [Gr.  irtipor^t  (peir- 
ates)  —  a  pirate,  and  mwpot  (sanros)  =  a 
lizard.]  [PLESIOSAURIA.] 

*  plV-a-tous,  a.     [Eng.  piratfe);  -out.]    PI- 
ratical. 

*  pir  a  tous-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  pinto**;  4y.] 

Piratieally. 

"  Their  goods  ptratotuly  lobbed  and  take*."— Statt 
Trialt ;  Lord  Seymour  (du.  1 549). 

pir-ou'-n3[-a,  «.    [Native  name  (T).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phytolacceu.  The  leaves 
of  Pircunia  esmlenta  have  been  cooked  as 
spinach,  and  the  young  shoots  as  asparagus. 
Its  cultivation  was  commenced  in  France,  but 
it  disappointed  expectation. 

*  p'ire,  *.    [Lat  pins.]    A  pear  j  a  pear-tree. 

*  pir-le,  ».    [PiRRiB.] 

pir-i-me'-la,  «.  [Lat.  Perimele,  a  nymph,  th* 
daughter  of  Hippodamus.  (Grid:  Met.  viiL 
690.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Canceridte.  Carapace 
much  wider  than  long ;  strongly  truncated  on 
each  side.  Pirimela  dentimlata  is  found  on 
the  British  coasts. 

pirl,  v.t.    [Gael,  piridh  =  *  top,  a  whirligig.] 

1.  To  spin,  as  a  top, 

2.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  in  forming  horse- 
hair into  fishing-lines  ;  to  wind  wire  of  gold 
or  silver. 


bfill,  1x9 :  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  fdn,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,    sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     cious,  -tious,    siou*  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  pirle  (1),  f.    [PuBL.]    A  brook,  a  stream. 

"  A  brx.net  or  pirle  of  water  rumilnK  out  of  au  hllle." 
—Le!a>ui:  Itinerary,  UL  132. 

*  pirle  (2X  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  variety 
of  salt-  water  fish,   (Harrito*:  Detcrlpt.  Eng., 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  lit) 

pirn,  «.    [Gael] 

1.  A  bobbin  ;  a  quill  bobbin  In  a  weaver's 

shuttle.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Tarn  wound  on  s  shuttle, 

3.  The  wheel  of  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  stick  with  a  loop  of  cord  for  twisting 
on  the  nose  of  a  refractory  horse. 

pir'-nlo,  ».  [PiRK.]  A  woollen  nightcap 
made  in  Kilmarnock  of  different  colours  or 
stripes.  (Scotch.) 

pi-rogue',  por-I-a'-gna,  pi  ra'-gna 
fgua  as  gwa),  >.    [Fr.,  from  Sp.  pirayiiit, 
fiuui  the  West'lndian  name.] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  large  double  canoe  formed  of  ahollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  two  canoes  united.  They 
are  generally  small  and  worked  by  paddles. 

2.  A  narrow  ferry-boat  having  two  masts 
and  a  lee-board. 

plr  6u  ette',  •  pir-o-et,  «.  [Fr.  pirouette, 
a  dimin.  from  the  Norm.  Fr.  piroue  —  a  little 
wheel,  a  whirligig  :  cf.  Eng.  pirric.} 

1.  Dancing:  A  rapid  turning  or  whirling 
round  on  the  point  of  one  foot 

2.  Manege  :  A  sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse, 
so  as  to  bring  his  head  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  where  it  was  before. 

plr-du-Stte',  ».f.    [PIROUETTE,  «.)    To  per- 
form a  pirouette  ;  to  turn  or  whirl  round  on 
the  toes,  as  in  dancing. 
"I  should  (eel  as  If  I 
KIM  :  Middleman*.  ch.  t 

pirr,  a.  (Gael,  piorra  =  a  squall  ;  IceL  byrr  = 
a  wind.)  A  gentle  wind.  (Scotch.) 

pir'-rle,  pir'-rjf,  pir'-ie,  "  pyr-jr,  «.  [Gael. 

piarradhj  from  piorra  =  a  squall.)  [PiRR.]    A 
squall  of  wind  ;  a  rough  gale  ;  a  whirlwind. 

"Be  uot  aferde  of  pirrift  or  great  stormea."  —  Etuot  : 
Ootermntr,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvli. 

*  pir'-tle.  «.  t    [Etym.  doubtful.)    To  slaver 
at  the  mouth.    (Reliquiae  Antiqua,  ii.  211.) 

pi'-sa,  J.  [Lat.,  another  form  of  ptmun  (q.v.).] 
Zoo!.  :  A  genus  of  Maiailse.     Pisa  tetraodon 
Is  the  Four-horned  Spider-crab  of  the  British 
coasts. 

pla'-ang,  «.    [E.  lud.]    The  plantain. 

pi  sa  nl  a,  «.  [From  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  where 
It  is  found.] 

Zool.  A  Palcxmt.  :  A  genus  of  Muricidee. 
Shell  with  many  indistinct  varicea,  or  if 
smooth  then  spirally  striated,  the  canal  short, 
the  outer  lip  crenulated,  the  inner  wrinkled. 
Known  recent  species  120;  from  the  warmer 
seas.  Fossil,  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

pis  a'-nite,  a.  [After  P.  Pisani,  of  Paris,  who 
analyzed  it;  suit',  -te 


.Mia.  :  A  mineral  found  in  stalactitic  forms, 
with  copper  pyrites,  in  a  copper  mine,  in  Tur- 
key. Lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  blue.  Compos.  : 
sulphuric  acid,  29'90;  protoxide  of  iron, 
10'98  ;  protoxide  of  copper,  15*56  ;  water, 
43-56  ;  the  formula  is  (FeO,CuO)SOs+7HO. 

pis  as  phal-tum,  ».    [PITTASPHALT  ] 

pls'-car-jf,  «.  [Lat.  piscarius  =  pertaining  to 
fish  or  fishing  ;  piscit  =  a  fish.] 

Law:  The  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  In 
another  man's  waters. 

«  pls-ca'-tion,  a.  (Lat  piscatio,  from  pitta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  piscor  —  to  fish  ;  piscis  =  a 
fish.]  The  act  or  practice  of  fishing. 

"  There  are  four  books  of  cynegetlcks,  or  venation  ; 
five  of  halieuticks,  or  pitcation,  commenced  by  Hitter. 
husiua."—  Bromte:  Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  L,  ch.  viiU 

"pis-ea'  tor,  s.     [Lat]     A  fisherman;  an 

angler. 

•'Such  canny  pUcatort  ai  choose  quiet  included 
eddlea.  —  Morning  Advertiser,  Dec.  19.  1835. 

pfo-ca-tbV-I-al,  a.  [Eng  piscatory;  -aZ.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  fishing  ;  piscatory. 

pls'-ca-tor-y",  o.  [Lat  pitcatorliu,  from  pis- 
cotor  =  a  fisherman,  from  piscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
piscor  =  to  fish  ;  pixls  =  a  fish.] 


THE  CONSTELLATION 
PISCES. 


1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  fishing  orflsher- 
men ;  relating  to  angling. 

"  I'itC'itory  eclogue*."—  Blair;  Lecture*,  No,  M. 

2.  Given  to  or  employed  iu  fishing. 

•Yarmouth  U  vttcatary  beyond  comparison  Hid  he- 
yoodtlescriptloo.  —  //arj*rr«  Monthly,  JUIM,  1882.  p.  ft. 

Pfc-9e$f,  «.  pL    [Lat.,  pL  of  pisc£i  =  a  flsh.] 
L  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  zodiacal  con- 
stellations. It  is  a  large  constellation,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Aries  and  Triangulum, 

on  the  west  by  Aquarius  and  Pegasus, 
on  the  north  by  Andromeda,  and  on 
the  south  by  Cetus.  The  two  Fishes  Wc1t(ir 
are  represented  on  celestial  globes  and  ruma. 
maps  as  separated  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  as  having  their  tails  connected 
by  a  string.  One  is  under  the  right  arm  of 
Andromeda,  the  other  under  the  wing  of  Pe- 
gasus. About  forty 
stars  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 
Bode  marks  the 
position  of  257 ; 
the  largest,  a  Pis- 
ciuni,  is  of  magni- 
tude 3J,  and  is  a 
double  star,  one 
constituent  being 
pale  green  and  the 
other  blue. 

(2)  The  portion 
of  theeclipticfrom 
which    precession 
(q.v. )  has  made  the 

constellation  move  away.    The  sun  enters  it, 
crossing  the  equator,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
2.  Ichthy. :  [FiSH,  ».,  II.]. 

*  pis  9!  cftp'-tf- vat-lnff,  a.    fLat  piscts  = 
a  fish,  and  Eng.  captivate.]  Catching  or  taking 
fish.    (Field,  Jan.  28.  1882.) 

*  pis  9!  cap  turet  *.    [Lat.  piscts  =  a  flsh, 
and  Eng.  capture.]    The  taking  or  catching  of 
fish  by  angling,  netting,  &c. 

M Snatching  U  a  form  of  Illicit  pttcieapturt,"— Stand- 
ard. Oct.  21,  1878. 

pis  9lc  6  la,  s.  [Lat.  piscls  =  a  fish,  and  colo 
=  to  dwell  upon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ichthyobdellidfe  (Fish- 
leeches).  Piscicola  geometra  is  the  Great-tailed 
Leech,  parasitic  on  freshwater  fishes,  as  the 
per*h,  the  carp,  and  the  tench.  &c* 

pXB-fl-ottr-tip-ralf  a.    [Eng.  plsci cultur(e) ; 

-«£.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  pisciculture  or 
the  breeding  of  flsh.    (Field.  Dec.  6, 1834.) 

pis -9l-cul  ture,  *.  fLat.  pt*ri»=afigh,  and 
Eng.  culture.]  Fish  culture;  the  breeding, 
rearing,  preserving,  and  fattening  of  lish  by 
artificial  means. 

•[  The  art  of  pisciculture  la  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xix.  10. 

'  Shaw,  of  Drumlanrig,  revived  the  art  in 
Britain  in  1888,  as  Remy,  a  fisherman  of 
Yoages,  did  in  France  in  1842.  It  is  now  prac- 
ticed in  many  countries,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  food  supply,  which  is  capable  of 
being  enormously  increased  by  tbe  artificial 
propagation  of  fishes,  care  for  the  young  until 
past  the  period  of  greatest  dauger,  and  strin- 
gent regulations  in  regard  to  methods  of  fish* 
ing.  Pisciculture  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  on  a  larger  scale  than  In  any  other 
country,  the  fish  thus  artificially  produced  being 
principally  the  salmon,  the  shad,  and  tbe  white 
fish,  though  trout,  pike,  carp,  and  other  fishes 
are  similarly  cared  for.  The  White-fish  (Core* 
gonu*  cliiptiformu)  is  grown  in  enormous  multi- 
tudes in  the  lake  hatcheries,  over  250,000,000 
eggs  having  been  hatched  in  a  single  year. 
Young  shad  are  raised  to  the  number  of  many 
millions  annually,  and  tbe  same  may  be  said  of 
the  salmon,  many  new  streams  having  been 
stocked  with  these  flsh. 

pls^X-cftl'-t^-rist,  ».  [Eng.  piscicult «r(e)  ; 
-ist.}  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  pisci- 
culture ;  a  breeder  of  fish. 

"  The  yearly  wag*  of  *  ikilled  piicicurturirf."— 
field,  Dec.  0,  1884. 

-A,   §.     [Lat    pisci*  =  a   flsh,    and 

ctedo  (in  compos,  •cido)  =  to  kill.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiese  (?)  Piscidia 
Erythrina,  a  tree,  the  legumes  of  which  have 
four  wings,  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where 
ft  is  Dsed  as  a  fish  poison.  The  tincture  of  it  is 
very  narcotic  and  diaphoretic. 


•pis'-ci  form,  a.  [Lat.;)iscis=afisb,and/mim 
=  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  fish. 

pis  91'- no,  pIsT-cI-mi,  *  pl»-«lne, »  [Lat. 
=  a  fish-pond,  a  cistern  ;  jiitcis  =  a  fish.) 

*  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  large  water-basin  In  an 
open,  public  place,  In  which  the  youths  of 
Borne  learned  to  swim. 

8.  Eccles.  Arch.:  The  stone  basin  nued  In 
the  Catholic  church-service  to  receive  tho 
water  after  it  has  been  ased  by  the  priest  in 
washing  the  chalice, 
subsequent  to  the 
celebration  of  mass. 
The  piscina  (s  sup- 
plied with  a  drain- 
pipe to  carry  the 
water  out  of  the 
church,  and  is  usu- 
ally constructed  in 
the  wall,  close  be- 
side the  high  altar, 
near  the  sedilla.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a 
canopied  niche,  and  PISCINA. 

Is   generally  richly    (a™»r  CTun*  dmi  is»oj 
decorated  with  foli- 
age and  emblematic  carving.    The  outer  aper- 
tures of  the  drain-pipe  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  gargoyles,    (tairholt.) 

pls'-9ln-al,  o.  [Lat  pitcinalii,  from  pltdnat 
=  a  cistern.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fish- 
pond or  piscina, 

pis  9ine,  o.  [Lat  pfecf»  =  a  fish.]  Of  or  per. 
taining  to  fish  or  fishes.  (Graphic,  Oct.  17, 
1885,  p.  4S9.) 

PIS  -91S,  I.       (PISCES.) 

Piscla  Australia,  t. 

Astron. :  The  Southern  Fish  ;  on*  of  the  old 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  directly 
south  of  Aquarius.  The  largest  star,  a  Fomaf- 
baut,  or  a  Piscis  Australia,  is  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  the  latitude  of  London  it  rises 
only  8°  above  the  horizon.  It  is  just  in  th» 
mouth  of  the  fish, 

Flscls  volans,  i. 

Astron.:  The  Flying  Fish  ;  one  of  Bayer*! 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween Argo  and  the  South  Pole.  The  largest 
star  is  only  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 

pis  9lv'-6r-ofis,  a.  [Lat  pitch  =  a  flsh,  and 
wro  =  to  devour.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish. 

"  A  synopsis  of  the  pitcivorov*  plants,  or  those  whiek 
capture  youug  nab."— Field,  Jan.  2,  18ML 

pi  Be',  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  otpiter;  Lat  piso,pinso 
—  to  stamp,  to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar.] 

Build. :  A  mode  of  forming  walls  of  rammed 
clay.  The  conformation  of  the  walls  is  given 
by  means  of  boards  on  each  side,  and  after 
one  layer  is  formed  and  partially  hardened, 
the  boards  are  lifted  to  form  bounds  for  an- 
other layer.  The  formacei,  described  by  Pliny 
(lib.  xxxv.),  were  of  this  character. 

pish,  inter],  [An  Imitative  word.)  An  Inter- 
jection  expressing  contempt ;  pshaw. 

"A  thing  which  cause*  many  'poohs'  and  'pUhel,' 
And  K veral  oatha."  Byron  :  Bej'po,  vli. 

pish,  v.l.  [PisH,  inter].]  To  express  contempt; 
to  pooh.  (Cotton  :  Ode  Sacchigue.) 

pi  sld'-I  fim,  i.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimln.  from  Lat. 

pisum  =  a  pea.] 

Zool.  a?  Palosont. :  A  snb-genus  of  Cyclas, 
differing  In  having  an  Inequilateral  shell,  the 
anterior  side  longest,  the  teeth  also  are 
stronger.  Known  species  recent  sixty,  from 
America,  Europe,  India,  Ac. ;  fossil  thirty-eight, 
from  the  Wealdeu  onward. 

pi  si  form,  a.  [Lat  pisum,  genit.  pisi  =  t 
pea,  and  Eng.  form.] 

Bot. :  Formed  like  a  pea. 

pisiform  bone,  J. 

A.nnt. :  One  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  It 
Is  articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bone. 
[HAND,  ».,  II.  1.  (!>] 

pisiform  iron-ore,  a,    [PEA  IRON-ORE.) 

pis'-mirc  (1),  *  pisse-mlre, ».  [Mid.  Eng. 
tiiss«,  pia  (q.v.),  and  mire  —  an  ant :  cogn.  with 
Dan.  tnyre;  Dnt  mier:  Icel.  maurr;  8w. 
myra;  Ir.  moirbh;  Wei.  viorgrugyn;  Buss. 
murai-el;  Or.  >»VPMI£  (nurmii).  So  called 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  o»  =-  e;  ey  =  a;  au  -  lew. 


pismire— pistole 
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ftom  the  uriuons  smell  of  an  ant-hill.]    An 
ant,  an  emmet.    (Shakeap. :  1  Henry  IV.  i.  8.) 

Bis' -mire  /2), a,  [A  corrupt,  of  bhniare,  from 
IceL  bismitrii  Dun.  bitmer.)  A  steelyard. 
(Shetland.) 

•  pis'-nets,  «  puis'-nets,  a.  fl.    [PINSNET.] 

Thin  shoes  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

pi  so  lito,  a.     [Gr.  mint  (pisos)  =  peas,  and 

AiSos  (liihot)  =  a  stone.] 

Jff  n. :  A  variety  of  Calcite  (q.v.).  consisting 
yt  aggregations  of  pea-like  concretions,  with 
a  concentric  structure.  Found  in  abundance 
about  the  hot-springs  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia. 

pisolite  -  limestone,    a,      [Piuouxio 

LIMESTONE.] 

pi  so-lit -lo,  o.  [Eng.  plsoliUf);  -fe.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pisolite;  containing  or  resem- 
bling pisolite ;  of  the  nature  of  pisolite. 

pisolitic-llmestonc,  t. 

GeoL :  A  limestone  largely  composed  of 
pisolite  (q.v.).  It  is  found  on  all  sides  of 
Paris,  extending,  with  breaks,  forty-five 
league**  east  and  west,  and  thirty-live  from 
north  to  south.  It  ran\s  with  the  Maastricht 
beds  and  the  Faxoe  Limestone  as  the  highest 
member  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  consequently 
of  the  Secondary  rocks.  Some  of  its  fossils 
foreshadow  those  af  the  Eocene. 

pl-so'-ni-a,  a.  [Named  from  M.  Piso,  a 
physician,  of  Amsterdam.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Nyetaginacese.  The  bark 
and  leaves  of  Fisonia  aculeata,  &  very  common 
straggling  shrub  in  India,  Burmah,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  are  used  in  the  East  as  a 
counterirritant  for  swellings  and  rheumatic 
pains.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rtport).  P.  morindi- 
folia  is  the  Tree  Lettuce,  cultivated  in  India. 
Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

pIs'-6-phalt,  a.  (See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of 
Pissasphalt  (q.  v.). 

piss,  *  plsse,  *  pysse,  r.f.  &  t.  [Fr.  ptsser; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  pitscn;  Dan.  pisse;  Sir.  ptssa.  Of 
Imitative  origin.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  discharge  the  urine;  to 
make  water ;  to  urinate. 

B.  TrcauMn: 

1.  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  nrme. 

2,  To  make  water  on. 

piss,  s.    [Pisa,  ».]    Urine. 

*  piss-bowl,  *  plsse  bolle,  a.  A  cham- 
ber-pot. (Uual:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  25.) 

piss'-a-bed,  a,    [Eng.  pits,  and  abnl,] 

Sot.  :  Taraxacum  Dens-leonit,  the  common 
daudelion. 

piss-as'-phalt,  piss-as-phal'-tiim,  s. 

[PlTTASPHALT.J 

piss'  blumo,  a.    [Eng.  pta;  second  element 

Mot. :  Arauria,  nilgarU. 

•  piss'-burnt,  a.     [Eng.  fist,  and   Inirnt.] 
(Stained,  as  if  scorched,  with  uriiie;  stained 
brown, 

*  pis  sell,  a.    [PizzLE.] 

•  plsse  myre,  a.    [PISMIRE  (I).] 

pis-so'-des,  «.  [Gr.  jrioWSipr  (piss/Idle)  =  like 
pitch  :  m'o-o-a  (p'jsa)  =  pitch,  and  etfios  (eidos) 
=  form.] 

Eidum. :  A  genns  of  Cureulionidje.  Two 
are  British :  Pissodes  pint  and  P.  notatus. 
Tlieir  larvffl  Injure  pine-trees. 

pis'  so  phanc,  pis-so  phan'-ite,  s.  [Gr. 
iwo-a  (pissa)r=  pitch,  and  <f>aw  (phanos)  = 
appearance.] 

JJi*. :  An  amorphous,  pitch-like  mineral. 
Hardness,  1'5;  sp.  gr.  l'9:i  to  T98 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  j  colour,  shades  of  green  ;  very  brittle. 
Compos. :  apparently  a  hyrlrous  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  sesqnioxido  of  Iron.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  a  simple  mineral. 

piss  pot, a.  [Ene.  piss,  and  pot]  A  chamber- 
pot.  (Dryden :  Juvenal,  iii.) 

*  pf  st,  *  piste,  a.    (Fr.  piste,  from  Lat,  plstta, 
pa.  par.  df  pinao  =  to  bent,  as  in  a  mortar,  to 
stamp;   Ital.   pesta.]    The  track  or  tread  a 
horseman  makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 


pis  ta-chl-6,  pls-ta-cho,  *pls-ta-choe, 

«.  (Sp.  pistucho,  from  Lat.  pistttciiim,  from  Gr. 
iritrraifiov  (pistakion)  =  the  nut  of  the  tree 
called  marainj  (pistaki);  Pers.  pisld  =  the 
pistachio-nut  ;  Fr.  pistache  ;  Ital.  pUUuxhio.] 
The  same  as  PISTACHIO-NUT  (q.v.). 

pistachio-nut,  *  pistich  nut,  *  pis- 
take-nut,  a. 

1.  Hot.,  Comm,,  Ac.  :  The  nut  of  Pistacia 
vera  (q.v.).    It  is  oval,  with  a  brittle  shell 
enclosing  a  kernel,  which  is  green  and  of  an 
agreeable  odour.     It  is  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long.    Pistachios  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  "nuts,"  Heb.  D'3E2  (botnim),  sent 
by  Jacob  as  part  of  a  present  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xliil.  11).    Pistachios  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India,  large  quantities,  beingyearly 
Imported.    They  are  also  dried  like  almonds 
or  made  into  confectionery. 

2.  Plutrm.  :    Pistachio   nuts   are   used    In 
general  debility  ;  the  oil  of  their  kernel  is 
demulcent  and  restorative.     The  bark  is  a 
tonic  in  indigestion.    It  is  used  in  nausea  in 
vomiting. 

pistachio-tree,  «.    [PISTACIA.J 

pfo-ta'-9it-a,  ».  [Lat.  ptstacia,  from  Gr.  wur- 
roxt'a  (pistakia),  from  Pers.  pistd.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacece.  Small 
trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  small  axillary 
panicles  or  racemes  of  small  apetalous  and 
dicecious  flowers.  Pound  chiefly  in  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  Pistacia  vera  is  a  small 
treegrowingin  Western  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
It  produces  the  Pistachio-nut  (q.v.).  Pistacia 
atlantica,  P.  Khinjak,  P.  cabulica,  and  P. 
Lenliscus  yield  mastic  (q.v.);  P.  Tereblntlms 
yields  a  balsamic  resin  called  thios  or  Cyprus 
turpentine,  P.  inteyerrima,  a  large  deciduous 
tree  from  the  North-  Western  Himalayas,  the 
Suleiman  Mountains,  &c.,  has  a  heart-wood, 
according  to  Brandis,  the  best  and  handsomest 
for  carving  furniture  and  ornamental  work. 
The  galls  of  P.  integerrima  and  those  of  P.  vera 
are  used.  for  dyeing;  the  oil  of  the  hitter  is 
demulcent  and  restorative. 

pistacla  -fat,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  dark-green  sharp-tasting  fat, 
extracted  from  the  berries  of  Pistacia  lentiscus 
by  boiling  with  water.  It  melts  at  34°. 

pls'-ta-9ite,  «•    [Gr.  matS.tu.ti  (pistakia)  =  the 
pistachio-nut;  sulT.  -ite  (A/in.)  ;  Ger.  pislcuU.] 
llin.  :  The  same  as  EPIDOTK  (q.v.). 
pistacitc  rock,  a. 
Petrol,  :  The  same  as  EPIDOSYTE  (q.v.% 

*  pis  ta-recn',  t.    [O.  Sp.]    An  old  Spanish 
silver  coin,  value  9d.  sterling. 

*  piS-tell,  S.      [PlSTLB.] 

*  pis'-tel  Icr,  a.    [EPISTOLEB.] 

pis'-ti  a,  ».  [Said  to  be  from  Or.  mimS? 
(pislos)  =  drinkable,  liquid  ;  from  its  living  In 
the  water.] 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pistlacete 
(q.v.).  Pistia  stratiotes,  the  Water-soldier, 
called  In  the  West  Indies  Water-lettuce,  is  a 
plant  like  endive,  which  grows  in  stagnant 
pomls  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is 
cooling  and  demulcent,  the  root  is  laxative 
and  demulcent,  the  leaves  made  into  poultices 
are  applied  to  haemorrhoids,  and  given  with 
other  ingredients  in  dysentery,  cough,  and 
asthma.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Keport.)  Graham 
says  that  it  has  a  peculiar  narcotic  smell,  and 
when  it  Is  abundant  in  tanks  it  imparts  its 
acrid  qualities  to  the  water. 


pfo-ti-a'-co-SB,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -OCKB.) 

Hot.  :  Lemnads  or  Duckweeds  ;  an  order 
of  Exogens,  alliance  Arales.  It  consists  of 
floating  or  land  plants,  with  very  cellular  len- 
ticular or  lobed  fronds  or  leaves,  some  having 
n<  spiral  vessels  except  in  the  pistil.  FHwers 
unisexual,  two  or  three,  naked,  encloseJ  in  a 
spathe  without  a  spadix  ;  stamens  definite, 
often  monadelphous  ;  females  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary  having  erect  ovules  with  a  slit 
embryo.  Fruit  membraneous  or  Cftpsnlar. 
Genera  six,  species  twenty.  Found  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

•  pist  Ic,  *  pfat'-fok,  o.  [Lat.  ptsttcut,  from 
Gr.  iriirriicos  (pistikos)  =  faithful  ;  iri<mt  (pis- 
tit  =  faith.)  Trustworthy  ;  hence,  pure. 
genuine.  (Mrowne:  Vulg.  Krr.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii.) 


*  PIS  -til  (1),  S.       [PlSTLE.] 

pis  -til  (2),  *  j.is  til'-lum,  a.   Oa. 
dimin.  from  *  pistrum  =  a  pestle  (q.v.).] 

Bat. :  The  female  organ  in  plants,  standing 
In  the  middle  of  the  stamens,  around  which 
again  stand  the  floral  envelopes.  It  is  divided 
into  the  ovary  or  germen,  with  its  ovule  or 
ovules,  the  style,  and  the  stigma.  Called  by 
Pbper,  &c,,  the  gynajceum.  A  pistil  may  be 
simple  or  compound  ;  the  former  consists  of 
one  carpel,  the  latter  of  more  than  one. 

pis  til-la'-ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  pit- 
til  (2);  -aeeoui.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  a  pistil ;  growing  on  a  pistil. 

pis'-tfl-lar-y,  a.    [Eng.  pistil  (2) ;  -ory.] 
Sot.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pistil, 
pistillary  cord,  a. 
Bot. :  A  channel  which   passes  from  the 
stigma  through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

pls'-til-late,  a.    [Eng.  pistil  (2) ;  -ate.} 

Bat.  (Of  a  flower):  Having  a  pistil,  or  plstn«, 
but  no  stamens. 

*  pis-tfl-la'-tion,  a.   [PBSTILLATION.] 

pfa-tn-tfd'-i-um  (pi.  pls-tfl-lld'-t-a),  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  plat  ilium.} 
(PESTLE,  s.] 

Hot.  (PI.) :  Agardh's  name  for  certain  small, 
sessile,  ovate  bodies  in  the  fructification  of 
mosses,  enveloped  in  a  membrane  tapering 
upwards  into  a  point.  When  abortive  they 
are  called  Paraphyses  (q.v.). 

pis-tn-llf'-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  pistil  (2);  Lat. 
/*ro=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Hot. :  Having  a  pistil  without  stamens,  as 
a  female  flower. 

pis  til  lig -er-ous,  a.    [Eng.  ptstll  (2) ;  Lat 
gero  =  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun',  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  a  pistil. 

*  pis-tie,  *  pis-tele,  *  pis-til,  a.    [See  def.] 

An  abbreviation  of  epistle  (q.v.). 

pis'  tol,  *  pis-toll,  ».  [Fr.  pistole,  from  Ital. 
pistola,  from  Pistoja  (formerly  Pistona,  Pistolu) 
a  town  in  Tuscany,  near  Florence  ;  Sp.  pistola.] 
A  small  firearm  adapted  for  use  with  one 
hand.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  pat- 
terns ;  those  now  used  are  generally  of  the 
form  known  as  revolvers  (q.v.).  Pistols  were 
first  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England  about 
A.D.  1544.  (Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  1.) 

pistol  carbine,  s. 

Firearms :  A  horseman's  pistol  provided, 
with  a  removable  butt-piece,  so  that  the- 
weapon  may  be  fired  either  from  the  baud  or 
the  shoulder. 

pistol-pipe,  a. 

Melall. :  The  tuyere  of  a  hot-blast  furnace. 

pistol-router,  t.  A  kind  of  carpenter** 
plane.  A  router  with  a  handle  like  a  pistol- 
stock. 

pistol-shot,  a. 

1.  A  bullet  for,  or  discharged  from,  a  pistol. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  pistol  will  carry 
a  bullet. 

pis'  tol,  ».*.    [Fr.  pUtoler.]     [PISTOL,  a.]    To< 

shoot  with  a  pistol 

"  Fatal  him,  piltol  him."— Sintejp.  :  Twelfth  XiaM, 

"  pls-t6l-ade',  a.  [Fr.]  The  discharge  of  a. 
pistol ;  a  pistol-shot. 

*  pls-tole',  a.     [Fr.,  the  same  word  as  pistol 
(q.v.).  J    A  gold  coin  formerly  current  In  Spain, 


PKTOLE. 
IFram  ealn  tn  On  BrUitk  . 


France,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
age  value  about  10s.  sterling. 

"  Ho !  Philip,  Mud  for  charlt;  thy  Hrtloui  plttaf*.' 
Macaulay  i  9jxmi*lt  Armada. 


boiv- ;  p£nt,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gam ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnopuon,  exist.   -Jng,. 
••Un.  -tiau  =  Shan,   -tion,    sion  =  sliun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zuuru   -clous,  -tioua,  -siou*  =  alms,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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pistoleer— pitch 


•pls-tol-eer',  ».    [Eng.  pistol;  -eer,  as  in 
cannoneer.]    One  who  uses  or  fires  a  pistol. 

"  The  Chalk-Farm  ptuoleer'—Carlilet  Jliicellamei 
HIM. 

•pis  tolet,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  small  pistol.    (Donne :  Elegy  xii.) 

2.  A  diminutive  of  pistole ;  a  Spanish  coin. 

"  Perhaps  give  a  double  pittotel 
To  some  poe*  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass." 

1.  *  ftet.  :  Spanii*  Curate.  1. 1. 


pl»  td  me'  site, 

authentic,  and   n 
tween.] 


[Or.   mo-roc  (p(*-(o»)  = 
fi  (mwi(es)  =  a   go-be- 


A. Piston  :  B.  Pi •  ton. rod  ; 
c.  D.    Steam-porte ;  x. 

Slide-valve;   r.    Cylin- 
der. 


Jeftn.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
rhombohedral  carbonates.  Hardness,  3*5  to 
4  ;  sp.  gr.  3-412  to  3-427  ;  lustre,  vitreous, 
sometimes  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish-white  to 
gray.  Compos.  :  carbonate  of  magnesia,  42  ; 
carbonate  of  iron,  58  =  100,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula,  MgOCOj.  +  FeOCOa. 
Intermediate  between  magnesite  and  siderite. 
(See  these  words.) 

pls'-ton,  ».  [Fr.  =  a  pestle,  a  piston,  from 
Ital.  patone  =  a  piston  ;  ptstone  =  a  pestle, 
from  pr  stare  =  to  pound,  from  Low  Lat.  pisto, 
from  Lat.  pistils,  pa.  par.  of  pinto,  piso  =  to 
pound  ;  Sp.  piston.]  [PESTLE.] 

Much.  :  A  device  so  fitted  as  to  occupy  the 
sectional  area  of  a  tube  and  be  capable  of  re- 
ciprocation by  pressure  on  either  of  its  sides. 
It  may  be  of  any  shape  corresponding  accur- 
ately to  the  bore  of  the 
tube  ;  but  the  cylin- 
drical form  Is  almost 
exclusively  employed 
for  both,  as  in  the  com- 
mon  pump  and  the 
steam-engine.  One  of 
its  sides  is  fitted  to  a 
rod,  to  which  It  either 
imparts  reciprocatory 
motion,  as  in  the 
steam-engine,  or  by 
which  it  is  itself  re- 
ciprocated, as  in  the 
pump.  In  the  former 
case,  it  has  no  opening 
leading  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  is 
termed  solid,  though 
generally  not  really  so  ; 
but  in  the  latter,  an 
aperture  controlled  by 
a  valve  permits  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from 
one  side  to  the  other  during  its  downward 
movement,  A  distinction  is,  however,  made 
in  pumps;  the  solid  piston  being  known  as  a 
plunger,  the  hollow  piston  as  a  bucket.  The 
piston  usuajly  requires  packing  to  cause  it  to 
fit  closely  within  its  cylinder,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  its  free  backward  and  forward 
movement. 

piston-head,  5. 

Steam-eng.  :  That  portion  of  a  piston  which 
flta  into  and  reciprocates  in  the  cylinder. 

piston-rod,  s.    [PISTON.] 

piston-spring,  •  . 

Steam-eng.  :  A  coil  in  the  circumferential 
groove  of  a  piston  to  expand  against  the  cylin- 
der and  form  a  packing.  A  spring  inside  a 
piston-head  to  expand  the  rim  against  the 
cylinder. 

piston-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  valve  consisting  of  a  circular 
disc,  reciprocating  in  a  cylindrical  chamber. 

pU  t6  sau  rus,  s.      [Gr.  mo-roc  (pittas)  = 
true,  and  o-aGpot  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palteont.  :  A.  genus  of  Triassic  fossil  rep- 
tiles, order  Plesiosauria  (q.v.). 

pi'-  sum.  «.    [Lat.  =  a  pea.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Vicieas.  Style  triangular, 
keeled  above,  subfalcate  and  geniculate  at 
the  base.  Pisum  arvense,  the  Gray  or  Field- 
pea,  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  Levant,  is 
largely  cultivated  in  India  during  the  cold 
weather.  In  England  it  is  often  drilled  with 
horsebeans.  (POULTS.)  It  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  Garden  Pea,  Pisum  sativun.  [PEA.] 
Pisum  maritimum  is  now  Lathyrus  maritimus. 

fit,  *  pitte,  •  put,  •  putte,  *  pyt,  •  pytte. 

t.  [A.S.  pyt,  pytt,  from  Lat.  pnteus  =  a  well  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  put;  Icel.  piltr:  Fr.  paito  = 
•  well.] 

1.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  more  or  less  deep, 
and  either  natural  or  made  by  digging  :  as,  (1) 
the  shaft  of  a  mine  ;  (2)  a  vat  for  tanning  ; 


(3)  a  cavity  in  which  charcoal  is  piled  for  burn- 
ing ;  (4)  an  excavation  in  the  soil  for  protect- 
ing plants,  generally  covered  with  a  frame. 

2.  A   deep   or  sunken    place ;   an   abyss . 
specif.,  with  the  definite  article,  the  grave,  the 
place  of  the  dead  or  of  evil  spirits.    (Psalm 
xxviii.  1.) 

3.  A  deep  hidden  hole  in  the  ground  for 
catching  wild  beasts. 

4.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the  flesh  :  as, 
the  arm-pit,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  piti 
left  by  a  disease,  as  small  pox. 

5.  The  middle  part  of  a  theatre  or  the  floor 
of  the  house,  somewhat  below  ttie  level  ol 
the  stage.    It  was  formerly  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra,  between  which  and  the 
pit  the  stalls  are  now  placed. 

6.  The  occupants  of  such  part  of  a  theatre. 

"In  those  days  pit  and  gallery  alike  wen  masters  of 
the  occasion."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  188$. 

7.  An  enclosed  space  or  area  in  which  cocks 
or  dogs  are  set  to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  kill  rats. 

"  What  though  her  chamber  be  the  very  pit 
When  fight  the  prime  cocks  ol  the  game  (or  wit.* 
Ben  Jonton  :  An  Epigram. 

8.  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  a 

plum.     (Amrr.) 

1  (1)  Pumping-pU:  A  shaft  in  which  the 
pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery  work. 

(2)  Working-pit :  A  shaft  in  which  the  min 
eral  is  hoisted  and  the  supplies  and  work 
men  lowered. 

(3)  Engine-pit:  The    shaft   In   which    tin 
engine  works. 

(4)  The  bottomless  pit :  HelL    (Rev.  xx.  1.) 
•(5)  Pit  and  gallows:  A  privilege  or  right 

granted  by  the  crown  to  the  barons,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  drown  women  con- 
demned for  theft,  and  to  hang  the  men  on  a 
gallows. 

pit-cook,  ».    A  pet-cock  (q.v.). 
pit-frame,  s.    The  framework  of  a  coal- 
pit-kiln, >.    An  oven  for  coking  coals. 

pit-saw,  s.  A  saw  worked  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  stands  on  the  log  and  the  other 
beneath  it.  [SAW-PIT.] 

Pit-Vipers,  <.  pi.      [CROTALID.fi] 

pit-work,  s.  The  pumping  and  lifting 
apparatus  of  a  mine-shaft. 

pit  m,v.t.    [PiT.ai] 

1.  To  place  or  put  in  a  pit  or  hole. 

"  Root  crops  should  be  housed  or  pitted."~8mitttton  : 
VKful  Book  for  farmert,  p.  ». 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  with 
the  pustules  of  small-pox ;  to  form  small 
holes  or  depressions  in. 

3.  To  set  in  competition,  as  cocks  in  a  pit ; 
to  set  against  one  another,  as  in  a  contest. 

"  When  also  Englishman  and  American  wen  pitted 
together."— Dalit  Telegrapn,  Sept.  7. 1885. 

pit  (2),  r./.    [PAT.]    To  pat    (Scotch,) 
pi'-ta.<.    [Sp.] 

Hot.  :  Agave  americana,  the  Pita-plant. 

pita-flax,  s.  Flax  made  from  the  Pita. 
Labillardiere  found  that  its  strength  is  to  that 
of  common  flax  as  7  to  11}. 

pita-plant,  s.    [PITA.] 
»  pit  ance,  5.    [PITTANCK.  J 

pit  a  pat,  *plV-v&t,adv.  ft  a.  [A  reduplica- 
tion of  pat  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adv. :  With  palpitation  or  a  succes- 
sion of  quick  beats. 

"The  fox's  heart  jrtnt  pitapat."— L'Ettranye :  fable. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  light,  quick  step ;  a  flutter, 
a  palpitation. 

"  Tie  but  the  pitapat  of  two  young  hearts." 

Jrryden  :  Epilogue  to  Tamerlane. 

"  pif -a-pat,  f.i.     [PITAPAT,  adv.]    To  tread 
or  step  quickly.  (Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,137.) 

plt-oair'-na,  s.    [Named  after  W.  Pitcairn,  a 
London  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  handsome  genus  of  Bromeliacese, 
with  scarlet,  flame-coloured,  purple,  yellow, 
or  white  flowers.  Natives  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.  Manx  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

pitch  (1),  *  plch,  *  pitohe,  *  pyoh,  •  plk,  s. 

[A.S.  pic,  from  Lat.  pix,  genit.  picis  =  pitch  ; 


Ger.  pecK;  Gr.  mWa  (pissa);  Lith.  pilM§; 
IU1.  ptcc;  Sp.  pa;  Dut.  pik;  Dan.  betg,  beg; 
Icel.  oik;  Ir.  pic;  Wei.  pyg ;  Fr.  poix.} 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 
resinoas  substances  of  a  dark  colour  and 
brilliant  lustre,  obtained  from  the  various 
kinds  of  tar  produced  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood,  coal,  &c. 

H  Large  quantities  of  pitch  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  much  alao  is  produced 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Ac.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  shipbuilding,  *c.,  for  closing 
up  seams,  also  for  keeping  wood  from  speedy 
decay,  or  iron  railings  from  rusting  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

1  Pitch-blende,  Pitch-ore  =  UraniniU; 
Pitch-copper  =  Chrysocolla;  Fitch-garnet  = 
ColopKonite. 

pitch-black,  a. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Pitch-dark  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Black,  changing  to  brown,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  brown-black. 

pitch  coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  coal  (q.T.X  having  • 
pitch-like  lustre,  with  a  compact  texture. 

pitch  dark,  pitch-black,  a.  Dark  as 
pitch  ;  very  dark. 

-  During  sucb  a  storm,  on  a  pttfiA-abrr*  night."— 
netd,  April  «.  ISM. 

pitch  lake,  >. 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  lake,  the  surface  of  which  li 
covered  by  bitumen.  There  is  one  ninety-niM 
acres  in  area  in  Trinidad.  [ASPHALT,  II.  2.J 

pitch-opal,  >. 

Min. :  A  dark,  pitch-like  variety  of  opal 
(q.v.). 

pitch  poat,  f. 

Geol. :  A  pitch-black  homogeneous  variety 
of  peat,  with  a  wax-like  lustre,  the  vegetable 
structure  having  nearly  entirely  disappeared. 

pitch-pine,  -•. 

Bot. :  *(1)  Abies  Picta.  the  Pinus  Picea  •( 
Linnaeus  [SILVER-FIB]  ;  (S)  P.  rifida  ;  (3)  P. 

australis.     [PiNus.] 

pitch-plaster,  «.  A  plaster  made  erf 
Burgundy  pitch. 

pitch  pot,  >.  A  large  Iron  pot  used  for 
boiling  pitch. 

pitch  stone,  s.    [PITCHSTONX.] 
pitch  (2),  «.    [PITCH  (2),  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  pitching ;  a  throw, 
a  cast,  a  jerk.       . 

2.  A  point  or  degree  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression ;  height  or  depth ;  degree,  rate. 

"  With  what  pitch  of  rlllaluy  It  will  be  contented.* 
&>u*A  .-  Sermon*.  voL  TiL.  aer.  12. 

*  3.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  the  heights 
loftiness. 

"  The  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts." 

Shaketp. .  Sicltarj  III..  111.  t. 

*  4.  A  point 

"  The  exact  pitch  or  limits  when  temperance  ends. 
— Sharp :  Sermons,  VoL  L,  aer.  7. 

•5.  Size,  stature,  figure. 

"  So  like  In  person,  garb,  and  pitck." 

Sutler  :  HtuUorat.  III.  ill.  ti 

6.  The  point   where  a  declivity  or  slope) 
begins ;  a  declivity,  a  slope,  a  descent,  aa 
inclination  ;  the  degree  or  rate  of  an  inclina- 
tion or  slope.    [II.  2.] 

7.  A  place  or  spot    where  a  street-seller 
pitches  or  sets  up  his  stall  or  stand  ;  a  place 
where  street  performers  act. 

"  The  same  party  of  ragved  urchins  follow  a  troupe 
of  athletee  from  'pttcV  to  'pit A'  (which  Is  the 
slang  for  the  place  of  performance)."— fllutt.  London 
JfetM,  Dec.  a,  1856,  p.  720. 

8.  In  cricket,  the  ground  between  the  wicketa, 
"9.  A  state,  a  condition,  a  pass. 

"  Now  Bocchua  .  .  .  brought  himself  to  that  pitch.' 
Xorth:  riutarrh.  p.  SS7. 

•10.   A   net,    a    toil.      (Dryden:    Virgil; 
Georgic  iii.  572.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  rise  or  versed  sine  of  an  arch. 

2.  Carp. :  The  inclination  of  a  roof.    The 
common  pitch  has  a  rafter  three-quarters  the 
length  of  the  span ;  the  Gothic  has  a  full 
pitch,  the  rafters  being  the  length  of  the  span ; 
The  Greek  has  a  pitch  j  to  f  of  the  span  ;  the 
Roman  has  a  pitch  from  J  to  }  of  the  span ; 
and  the  Elizabethan  has  rafters  longer  than 
the  span. 


ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  Bon  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


pitch— pitching 
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8.  Hydr.  Engin.  :  In  overshot  water-wheels 
the  bucket-pitch  is  a  circular  line  passing 
through  the  elbows  of  the  buckets.  The 
elbow  is  the  junction  of  the  floor  and  the  arm, 
which  together  form  the  bucket. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  distance  between  the  threads  of  a 
•crew  measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis. 

(2)  The  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
adjacent  teeth  in  a  cog-wheel,  measured  on 
the  pitch-circle. 

(3)  The  pitch  of  a  rivet  Is  the  distance  apart 
from  centre  to  centre. 

(4)  The  distance  between  the  stays  of  marine 
and  other  steam  boilers.    In  marine  boilers  it 
is  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

5.  Mining:  A  lode  or  portion  of  a  lode  let 
out  to  men  to  work  by  the  piece  or  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  output. 

6.  Music :  Musical  sounds  give  to  the  mind 
a  feeling  of  acuteness  or  gravity  according  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  vibrations 
producing  them  ;  hence,  the  former  are  called 
acute  or  high,  the  latter  grave  or  low.    The 
absolute    pitch  of  sounds    is    measured   by 
giving  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
which  produce  a  given  sound,  e.g.,  C  =  528  ; 
the  relative  pitch  of  sounds  is  described  by 
giving  the  ratio  of  vibrations  of  the  interval, 
e.g.,  a  fifth  is  2  : 3— that  is,  the  higher  sound 
•f  any  interval  of  a  fifth  gives  3  vibrations, 
whilst  the  lower  sound   in   the  same  time 
gives  2.    The  determination  of  fixed  pitch  is 
purely  arbitrary,  and  it  has  from  time  to  time 
undergone  great  variations.    In  England  we 
have  a  high  concert-pitch  C  =  about  540,  more 
or  less,  and  a  medium  pitch  C  =  about  528 ; 
on    the    Continent  the    French    "diapason 
normal,"  0  =  518,  is  being  largely  adopted. 

7.  Planes :  The  slant  of  a  plane-bit  in  its  stock, 

8.  Print. :  One  of  the  guide-pins  which,  in 
floor-cloth  printing,  answer  the  purpose  of 
che  register-points. 

9.  Saw»:  Bake  or  inclination  of  the  face  of 
•  tooth. 

10.  Ship-building: 

(1)  The  pitch  of  the  paddles  is  the  distance 
between  them,  measured  on  the  circle  which 
passes  through  their  centres.    It  is  commonly 
from  1-6  to  double  their  depth. 

(2)  The  pitch  of  a  propeller-screw  is  the 
length,  measured  along  the  axis,  of  a  complete 
turn.    A  gain  ing-pitch  is  one  in  which  the 
pitch  gradually  increases  from  the  leading  to 
the  following  edge. 

pitch  and  toss,  ».  A  game  played  by 
throwing  up  a  coin  and  calling  heads  or  tails  ; 
hence,  to  play  pitch  and  toss  with  anything  = 
to  be  careless  or  wasteful  about  it ;  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes. 

"To  play  p/tcA  and  toil  with  the  property  of  the 
country.  "-O.  X Oat :  Fait  Bolt,  ch.  xlx. 

pitch-back  wheel,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  water-wheel  in  which  the 
water  is  turned  at  an  angle  with  its  direction 
In  the  flume  before  reaching  the  buckets. 

pitch  block,  s.  A  cushioned  seat  of  a 
concave  hemispherical  form,  in  which  sheet- 
metal  ware  is  held  while  being  chased. 

pitch-chain,  s.  A  chain  composed  of 
metallic  plains  bolted  or  riveted  together,  to 
work  in  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

pitch-circle,  pitch-line,  t. 

Gearing:  The  circle  of  contact  of  a  cog. 
wheel  which  meshes  with  a  corresponding 
cog-wheel  or  rack, 

pitch  farthing,  pitch-penny,  s.  The 
same  as  CHUCK-rARTHiNO  (q.v.). 

"  A  couple  of  half-grown  lads  were  playing  at  pitch, 
farthing.'  —Ifuyhci :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xlx. 

*  pitch-field,  s.    A  pitched  battle. 
pitch-line,  s.    [PITCH-CIRCLE.] 
pitch- wheels,  s.  pi 

Gearing:  Toothed  wheels  In  machinery  or 
ID  a  train  working  together. 

pitch-work,  s. 

Mining :  Work  done  In  mines  by  men  who 
work  on  the  arrangement  of  receiving  as  their 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  output. 

Pitch  (1),  V.t.     (PITCH  (I),..] 

1.  Lit, :  To  smear,  coat,  or  cover  over  with 
pitch.  (Genesis  vi.  4.) 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  darken,  to  blacken,  to  obscure. 


plt9h  (2),  '  plcche,  "  piche  (pa.  t  •pighte, 
"pihte,  'pygte,  pitched),  v.t.  &i.  [A  weakened 
form  of  pick  (l\  v.  (q.v.^3 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
•1.  To  fix,  to  fasten. 

"  And  he  took  awei  that  fro  the  myddil  pttchynye 
[afflgen»]  It  on  the  cross," — WycHfe:  Coloceniitii. 

2.  To  fix  or  plant  In  the  ground,  as  a  stake 
or  pointed  instrument ;  to  fix  firmly. 

"  Sharp  stakes,  pluckt  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly." 

ahaktip. :  1  Henry  Tl.,  L  t, 

3.  To  set  in  orderly  arrangement. 

H  There's  time  to  pitch  both  toll  and  net" 

Scot! :  Rokeby,  ill  u. 

*  4.  To  fix  or  set,  as  a  value  or  price. 

"Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so 
high."  Shakes?. :  Veniatt  Adonu,  451. 

5.  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl,  to  toss,  to 
project ;  generally  with  some  definite  object : 
as,  To  pitch  a  quoit,  to  pitch  hay. 

*  6.  To  pass,  as  counterfeit  money.  (Slang.) 

"  They  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  supply  of  different 
smashers,  to  be  passed,  or  pitched,  as  the  term  Is, 
among  the  tradespeople  In  the  neighbourhood." — 
Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  18, 1858. 

7.  To  pave  or  face  with  stonework,  as  an 
embankment. 

8.  To  pave  roughly. 

"  The  highway  ....  pitched  with  pebbles."— Lift  of 
A.  Wood,  July  10, 1482. 

II.  Music :  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  fix  or  pitch  a  tent  or  camp ;  to  encamp. 

"  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  In  ths  mount  of 
Qllead.-— Senettt  xni.  It. 

2.  To  light,  to  settle  ;  to  come  to  a  state  of 
rest. 

3.  To  strike  or  some  to  the  ground :  as,  The 
ball  pitched  half-way. 

4.  To  fall  headlong. 

"  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd."  Dryden :  Pal.  A  A  rcite.  111.  704. 

5.  To  fix  choice,  to  light,  to  happen.    (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon.) 

"  The  words  here  pitched  upon  by  me."—Seuth : 
Sermon*,  vol.  iil..  ser.  7. 

6.  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 

"The  zebra  began  to  pitch  and  plunge."— Detroit 
Free  frea.  Nov.  M,  188S. 

IL  Nout. :  To  rise  and  fall,  as  the  bow 
and  stern  of  a  vessel  passing  over  waves. 

"We  hare  pitched  and  rolled,  rolled  and  pitched 
terribly."— DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  IS.  1885. 

IF  (1)  To  pitch  a  yarn :  To  tell  a  tale,  espe- 
cially a  nautical  one  or  one  bordering  on  the 
marvellous  ;  to  spin  a  yarn. 

"  The  skipper  Is  In  great  glee  to-night ;  he  pitchet 
hit  yarnt  with  gusto.  —  Ckamoeri'i  Journal,  July, 
1879,  p  869. 

(2)  To  pitch  into:  To  attack,  to  assault,  to 
abuse. 

"  Dr.  Bowles  was  Indeed  pitching  into  Hardy."— 
Bope :  Storiel  of  School  Life,  p.  122. 

(3)  To  pitch  it  strong :  To  act  or  speak  too 
warmly  ;  to  use  too  strong  language. 

"I  wonder  he  did  not  overdo  it  then,  he  pitched  it 
Kttrong."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2«,  1885. 

*  (4)  Pitch  and  pay :  Pay  ready  money ;  cash 
down. 

"  The  word  is  Pitch  and  pay  : 
Trust  noue."  Shakeip. :  Henry  V.,  if.  s. 

pftghed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [PITCH  (2),  v.] 
pitched-battle, «.  [BATTLE,  «.J 
pitched-fascine,  s.  [FASCINE.] 
pitched-field,  s.  A  pitched  battle. 

"On  a  pitched  field  they  had  little  chanoe against 
veteran*.  —  Jfacaulay:  ffitt.  JBng.,  ch.  ivii. 

pitched-work,  s. 

Masonry:  Work  in  rubble  in  which  the 
blocks  are  pitched  or  tossed  into  place  with  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity,  so  as  to  bind  one 
another  in  place.  It  is  used  in  the  facing  or 
upper  courses  of  breakwaters,  the  slopes  of 
Jetties,  and  on  similar  maritime  constructions. 

pitch' -er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  pitch  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pitches  or  throws  ;  a  thrower. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  piercing  the 
ground.    (Mortimer:  Husbandry.) 

plt$h'-or  (2),*  plch-er, "  pych-«r,  "pytch- 

er,  s.    [O.  Fr.  picher,  pichiert  from  Low  Lat. 

S'xxmum,  bicarium  =  &  goblet,  a  beaker,  from 
r.  jsr«os  (bikos)  =  an  earthen  wine-vessel ;  cf. 
Sp.  &  Port,  pichel  =  a   tankard ;    O.    ItaL. 
pecchero,  biechiere  =a  beaker.] 


L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  earthen  vessel,  with  • 
spout,  for  holding  liquids  ;  a  water-jug  or  jar 
with  ears. 

2.  Hot.  :  A  fistular  green  body  occupying 
the  place  and  performing  the  functions  of  a 
leaf,  and  closed  at  its  extremity  by  an  oper- 
culum.  It  is  the  modification  of  a  gland  at 
the  extremity  of  the  midrib.  It  characterizes 
the  Pitcher-plant  (q.v.). 

T  Pitchers  have  ears:  A  proverbial  saying, 
warning  or  cautioning  one  that  there  may  be 
listeners  to  overhear.  Little  pitchers  have  long 
ears  signifies  that  children  are  sharp  to  hear 
and  notice  what  is  said. 

"  Pitchert  \ave  earf.  and  I  have  many  servants." 
.  :  Taming  of  Ou  fihreut,  ir.  4 


pitcher-leaf;  *. 

Hot.  :  Nepenthes  Phyllamphora,  from  China. 

*  pitcher-money,  «.     Money  given  by 
the  swain  to  his  companions  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  visiting   his   sweetheart  at  all 
times  without  let  or  hindrance.    The  custom 
still  lingers    in    the  West    Riding.     (Nota 
it  Queries,  Sept.  17,  1859,  p.  239.) 

pitcher-plant,  >. 

Botany  : 

1.  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  the  best  known  of 
the  genus.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  pitcher  contains  water.    The  leaver 
are  oblong,  terminating  above  In  a   pitcher 
[PITCHER  (2),  S],  the  flowers  greenish-yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  was  introduced 
into  English  greenhouses  in  1789.     It  IB  now 
common  in  greenhouses. 

2.  Any  plant  with  a  pitcher-like  appendage, 
as  Utricularia,  Sarracenia,  Darlingtoiiia,  and 
Cephalotus  follicularis. 

3.  (PI.)  The  order  Nepenthaccss. 
pitcher  shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Nearly  campanulate  but  more  con- 
tracted at  the  orifice,  with  an  erect  limb,  as 
the  corolla  of  VatxiniumMyrtillut;  urceolate. 

pitch'-fork,  ».    [Eng.  pitch  (2),  s.,  and  /»*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  farm-yard  fork  used  in  lifting  or  pitch- 
ing hay,  sheaves  of  com,  &C. 

2.  A  tuning-fork. 

n.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  BIDENS.    (American.} 
"  Bldens  or  pitchforkt.  as  the  boys  call  tkem."— 
Burrought  :  Pepaeton,  p.  282. 

pltch'-fork,  v.t.    [PITCHFORK,  «.) 

1.  Lit.  :  To  throw  or  lift  with  a  pitchfork. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  throw  carelessly,  to  put  suddenly 
into  a  position,  without  regard  to  fitness  :  as, 
To  pitchfork  a  person  into  an  office. 

pitch'-K-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  pitchy;  -TKM.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitchy  ;  blackness, 
darkness. 

pitch'-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  Its.    [PITCH  (2X  «.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  casting  ;  a  cast,  • 
pitch. 

2.  The  rough  paving  of  a  street  with  blocks 
of  stone,  as  opposed  to  pavement  with  smooth 
slabs. 

"  Aberdeen  granite  .  .  .  prepared  for  paving,  or,  as  it 
Is  often  called,  pitching."—  Mayhem:  London  Labour. 

Km, 

IL  Hydnml.-cng.  :  A  facing  of  dry  stone 
laid  upon  a  bank  to  prevent  the  wear  by 
waves  or  currents. 

*  pltchlng-penoe,  »•?'•     Money,  ordi- 
narily a  penny,  paid  for  the  privilege  of  pitch- 
ing or  setting  down  every  bag  of  corn  or  pack 
of  goods  in  a  fair  or  market. 

pitching  piece,  >. 

Carp.  :  The  piece  against  which  rest  the 
upper  ends  of  the  carriage  ;  pieces,  notched 
boards  or  rough-strings,  supporting  the  steps 
of  a  stair.  An  apron-piece. 

pitching  stable,  s.  A  variety  of  Cornish 
granite  used  for  paving. 

pitching  tool,  ». 

1.  Watchmaking:   A  tool  used  In  placing 
wheels  between  the  plates  of  a  watch. 

2.  Mining  :  A  kind  of  pick  used  in  com 
mencing  a  hole. 


boil,  ljt>y ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-olan,  -tian  s  oliau.   -tion,  -  siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pitchkettled— pitifully 


•pit?*!  -kct  tied  (tied  as  eld),  ".  [F.tym. 
of  first  element  doubtful ;  for  second,  cf.  Scotch 
kittled  =  puzzled.]  Puzzled,  bewildered. 

**  He  was  aa  thuronghly  jritcbk*tfl*i  as  any  gentle- 
roan  calling  himself  honourable  well  ccutd  I*."— 
Mortimer  ColUtu  :  lilacktmith  A  Scholar,  iii.  W. 

pit9h'-pipe,  *.  [Eng.  pitch  (2),  s.,  and  pipe.] 
Music :  A  wooden  or  metal  pine  used  for 
giving  the  pitch  ;  by  means  of  a  sliding  stopper 
a  wooden  pipe  can  be  made  to  give  any  note 
within  an  octave;  small  metal  pi|*s  contain- 
ing a  free-reed  can  be  adjusted  to  any  sound 
in  an  octave  by  means  of  a  moveable  curve, 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  reed. 

pitch  stone,  *.  [Eng.  ptic&(I),  «*.  amis/one; 
Fr.  pierre  de  poix;  Ger.  pechstein,] 

Petrol.:  A  vitreous  rock  of  pitch-like  lustre 
end  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture ;  brittle. 
•  Analyses  indicate  that  It  la  probably  a  vitreous 
form  of  qtiartx-frlsite,  or  of  trachyte.  Some- 
times porphyritic  by  the  crystallization  of 
felspars  or  of  quartz.  Also  ftpherulitic,  the 
spherules  being  sometimes  of  large  size,  and 
presenting  a  fibm-radial  structure,  the  result 
of  a  partial  devitrification.  Frequently  en- 
closes microliths,  which  in  some  of  the  pitch- 
stones  of  the  island  of  Arran  are  grouped  in 
stellate  and  frond-like  forms.  Colour,  mostly 
blackish -green  or  dark  olive-green. 

pitchstonc  fclsltc,  s. 

1'ftrol. :  A  rock  Intermediate  between  the 
•emivltreoua  pitohstones  and  the  cryptocrys- 
talline  felsitea,  and  found  associated  with  the 
former,  notably  near  Dresden. 

pltchstone -porphyry,  «. 

Petrol. :  A  pltchstone  (q.v.)  in  which  quartz 
and  felspar  have  crystallized  out  in  indivi- 
duals during  the  process  of  cooling. 

pit5h  -u  rim,  *.    [PICHITRIM.] 

pKtch  -&  a.    [Eng.  pitch  (1),  s. ;  -y.1 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  pitch. 

2.  Smeared  or  covered  with  pitch. 

"  The  ride*  convulsive  .  .  . 
Yawn  d  their  ptfc«v  "earns." 

Falconer:  SAfpwreot.  ill 

8.  Black,  dark,  dismal,  pitch-dark.  (Blackie: 
Lays  of  the  Highlands,  p.  9.) 

pltohy  copper-ore,  *.    [CHRYSOCOLLA.] 
pitchy  Iron-ore,  «.     [PITTICITE,  STILP- 

NO3IDKRITE.] 

pit-coal,  *.  [Eng.  pit  and  coal.}  Coal  dng 
out  of  pits  or  mines  ;  mineral  coal. 

pit'  o  ous,  *  pit  ous,  *  pi  t  -  ouac,  *  pyt  os, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  piteus  (Fr.  piteux\  from  tow  Lat. 
pietosus  =±  merciful,  from  Lat.  pietas  =  piety, 
mercy ;  Ital.  pietoso,  piatoto ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
piadoso.} 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  pity,  sorrow,  or  sym- 
pathy ;  sad,  lamentable,  mournful,  moving 
pity  or  compassion. 

**8o  sweet  was  Harold's  pittout  lay." 

Scott :  Lav  Of  the  Latt  A/inMnl,  rl.  M, 

*  2.  Feeling  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy ; 

compassionate. 

•'Of  nature  cartels  ptteout,  and  of  a  free  and 
liberal  1  herte.'  —  Sir  T.  Elyot :  Goetrnour,  bk.  i. ,  ch.  vi. 

*  3.  Pious,  devout,  religious. 

"For  the  Lord  an  delynrn  pttoiue  (ptot]  men  fro 
teuilAciouu.-— H>cltfa;  2  I'etcr  ii. 

*  4  Mean,  paltry,  pitiful,  poor. 

"Thy  mod  shall  brute 
The  serpents  bead  :  pittout  amend*  I" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1.0S2. 

pit  -  c  ous-ly,  *  plt-e  ous  Ii,  *  pit-ous- 
ly,  *  pyt-OS-lyche,  adv.  [Eng.  piteous;  -ly.  ] 
1.  In  a  piteous  manner ;  miserably ;  so  as 
to  excite  pity  or  compassion ;  pitiably. 

*  2.  Piously,  devoutly,  religiously. 

"  Lyne  sobreli  and  lnstlie  and  piteoiuli  [pit}  in  thli 
world.  —  Wjiclitfe:  Tyte  U. 

pft-e-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  piteous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piteous ;  sad- 
ness, pitiableness. 

pit-fall,  »  pitt-felle,  *.    [Eng.  pit,  and  fall.} 

1.  Lit. :  A  pit  dug  and  slightly  covered,  into 
which  animals  or  men  fall  unexpectedly. 

•'  Poor  bird,  thou  'dst  nerer  fear  the  net,  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin."      Bhakttp. :  Macbeth,  ir.  I 

2.  Fig. :  A  trap  of  any  kind. 

*  pft'-fall,  ».(.    [PITFALL,  *.]    To  lead  into  a 

pitfall ;  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"  Full  of  crank*  and  contradiction!  and  pitfallino 
dispenses.  —  Hilton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorct. 


pith,  *  pithe,  *  pyth,  "  pythe,  «.     [A.S. 
pidha,  cogn.   with   Dut.  pit;   O.  Dut.  pitte; 
Low  Ger.  peddill  =  pith.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally; 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 
<2)  Marrow. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  Essence,  chief  part,  quintessence ;  essen- 
tial poi  nt  or  matter. 

-'  You  marlc'd  nut  what's  the  pttk  of  all." 

t&aXnp.  -  Taming  of  the  &irett>.  L  L 

(2)  Strength,  force,  might. 

"  Your  strength  exwrce,  and  pythit  achaw.1* 

0.  Itvujflai  :  Virgil;  J?««W,  p.  258. 

IT  Still  In  use  in  Scotland  in  this  sense. 
(8)  Energy,  cogency ;  concentration,  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 
*  (4)  Weight,  moment,  importance. 

"  Enterprise*  of  great  pith  and  moment.'' 

Makctp. :  Samlet,  lit  1. 

II.  Hoi. :  A  cellular  and  more  or  less  spongy 
substance  occupying  the  centre  of  a  stem  or 
shoot,  but  not  of  a  root ;  medulla. 

pith-tree,  s. 

Bot,  :  Herminiera  elaphroxylon.  The  light 
tops  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  float  them 
across  the  Nile. 

pith,  v.t.  [PITH,  s.}  To  sever  the  spinal  cord 
of :  as,  To  pith  a  frog. 

plt'-hSad,  «.  [Eng.  pitt  and  Aart/Z.]  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit  or 
mine. 

"  To  riddle  the  coal  before  wading  It  to  l\*  pit*cad." 
—Dally  Chronicle,  Sept  8,  l&tt. 

plth-Sc-ftn'-thrd'-pi,  a.  pi.  [Gr.  wiftjKot 
(pithikos)  =  an  ape,  and  avdp<airos  (anthropos) 
=  a  man.] 

Biol. :  Ape-men  ;  ape-like  men ;  the  twenty- 
first  stage  in  Haeckers  scheme  of  evolution, 
connecting  the  Anthropoid  Apes  with  Man. 

"Tli esc  Ape-like  men,  or  Pithecanthropi,  very  prob- 
ably existed  towards  toe  end  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
They  originated  out  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  or  Anthro- 
poldee.  By  becoming  completely  habituated  to  an 
upright  walk,  and  oy  the  corr»pondtiig  stronger 
differentiation  of  both  pain  of  leas.  The  fore-hand 
of  the  Anthropoide*  became  the  human  hand,  their 
binder  hand  became  a  foot  for  walking  .  .  .  They  did 
not  poeMM  the  real  and  chief  characteristic  of  man, 


namely,  the  articulate  human  language  at  words,  the 
corresponding  development  of  a  higher  consciousness. 


and  the  formation  of  Ideas.*—  ffaectel  :  Bitt.  Creation 
I  Eng.  edj.  ii.  39«. 

pl-the'-eX-a,  *.    [PITHECUS.] 

Zool.:  Saki  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Pitheeiinee 
(q.v.),  with  the  characters  of  the  sub-family, 
but  having  the  tail  long.  There  are  seven 
species,  from  the  equatorial  forests  of  South 
America.  "  In  the  rounded  contour  of  the 
frontal  region,  Pithecia  presents  great  re- 
semblance to  man."  (Afimrt.) 

pi  the  9!  i  ma,  *.  pi.    [Hod.  Lat  pWieci^a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Gebldce.  [PLATV- 
niiiSA.l  M,  |,  incisors  inclined  outwards;  tail 
never  prehensile.  -Two  genera,  Pithecia  and 
Brachyurus. 

pi  the'-coid,  a.    fGr.  vidntot  (pithikos)  =  an 
ape,  and  «t£o?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Pithecus 
(q.v.X  or  the  higher  Apes. 

pithecoid-theory,  s. 
Biol.  :  The  theory  that  man  has  evolved 
from  the  lower  animals  ;  the  Darwinian  theory. 


*  . 

Jcos)  —  an  ape,  a  monkey,  and  A.wj36s  (lotos)  — 
a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Acaciese.  Pithecotobium 
gummiferum,  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields  a  gum 
resembling  gum  senegaL  P.  Saman,  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  P.  dulce,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
have  been  introduced  into  India,  and  are 
extensively  planted  as  ornamental  trees  of 
rapid  growth.  The  former  exudes  a  clear 
yellow  gum.  The  pulp  of  the  latter  is  edible  ; 
the  tree  also  furnishes  an  oil.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  bigemimtm,  an  Indian  tree, 
is  given  in  the  East  against  leprosy  and  for 
the  development  of  the  hair.  P.  lobatum, 
from  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  exudes  a  black 
gum. 

t  pi  the'-ciia,  s.  pi.    [Lat,  from  Or.  rt'tf^jco? 

(pithecus)  =  an  ape.] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Simia  (q.v.)t 


*  pith  -fill,  'plth'-f&ll,  a.      [Eng.  pith; 
-JWtfX]     Full  of  pith  ;  pithy.    (Browne  :  Bri- 
tannia**  Past.,  H.  4.) 

plth'-i-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  pithy;  -ly.]  In  a  pithy 
manner  ;  with  concentrated  force,  energy,  or 
cogency  ;  with  sententious  brevity. 

"The  queues  maiestte  .  .  .  answered  to  him  meruey- 
lous  pithily."—  fai>f»n  .-  Qu*en  Elitnbcth  (an.  isw). 

p!th'-X-neB8,  a.  [Eng.  pithy;  -ness.}  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  pithy  ;  coDconti:iti"l 
force,  energy,  or  cogency  ;  sententious  brevity. 

"  His  ptthineae  In  uttering."—  S^eruer  .-  £pitt.  to  Matt- 
tir  Harvey. 

*  plth'-lcss,  a.    [Eng.  pith;  -less.} 

1.  Destitute  of  strength  ;   weak  ;  wanting 
strength  ;  feeble. 

"  Some  dotard  In  his  pithleu  years." 

Ifryden  .    liukv  of  Quilt,  I  & 

2.  Wanting  in  energy,  force,  or  cogency. 

pit-hole,  9.  [Eng.  pit,  and  hole.]  A  small 
hollow  or  depression  in  the  flesh  caused  by  a 
pustule  of  smallpox. 

"  To  keep  her  face  from  pitholtt."  —Btaum.  A  /1st 
Fair  Jiatd  o/  the  Inn,  ii,  L 

*  pith'-s6met  a.    [Eng.  pith;  -some.}   StroDg, 
robust. 

*'  Reside  her  jrittuome  health  and  vigour."—  Bloc*. 
more;  Clara  Vatighan,  ch.  lull. 

plth'-y,  *pith  ie,  "pyth-thy,  o.  (Eng. 
pith;  -y-} 

L  Lit.:  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  abound- 
ing with  pith. 

"  And  th'  elder's  pithy  stem."          Phtttpi  :  «Ar. 

IL  Fiffttrat  irely  : 

*  L  Strong,  powerful. 

"  The  pith  it  persuasions  of  ttij  fnmde*."—  RaMnton  t 
Tra.ni.  ilore't  Utopia,  p.  19. 

2.  Forcible,  energetic  ;  having  concentrated 
force  and  energy  ;  sententious. 

"  In  the  concise  and  pithy  stile  of  bis  narration."— 
Etutace  :  Italy,  vol.  ir.  (Diss.) 

3.  Using  energetic  and  sententious  language: 
as,  a  pithy  writer. 

p!t'-X-$~ble,  *  pit-y-a-ble,  a.  [Pr.  pitny. 
able.]  Deserving  of  or  exciting  pity;  to  be 
pitied  ;  piteous,  miserable,  sad,  lamentable. 

"A  pining  at  once  pitiable  and    ludicrous."—  -If  a- 
eaulay  :  Hat.  Kitff.,  ch.  XlL 

pit  i  able  -ness.  *.  [Eng.  pitiable;  'ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pitiable  ,-piteous- 
ness. 


^,  adv.    [Eng.  pittab(U);  -ly.]    In 

a  pitiable  manner  or  degree  ;  piteously  ;  go  o» 
to  excite  pity  or  compassion. 

plt'-Ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PiTT,  v.J 

*p3ft'-ied-l^f  *pit-tied-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 

pitied  ;  -ly.]    Pitiably,  lamentably,  piteously. 

"  He  is  properly  and  pttticdJy  to  be  counted  alone."—  > 
Feltham  :  Ketolvet.  pt  IL,  rta,  «9. 

pXt'-I-er,  s.    [Eng.  pity;  -er.}    One  who  pities 
or  compassionates. 

pit-i-fuL  *pit-l-tOU9a.   [Eng.  pity;  >fvl(t).) 
L  Full  of  pity,  tender-hearted,  compassion- 
ate, tender,  kind. 

"  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  It  then." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  1.  8. 

2.  Exciting  feelings  of  pity  or  compassion  ; 
pitiable,  sad,  lamentable  ;  to  be  pitied,  piteous. 

*"'Tis  strange,'  observed  the  Solitary.  '  strange 
It  stems,  and  scarcely  less  than  f/ttifnf.'  " 

Wordtt»orth  :  Exmirticm.  vi. 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  smallness,  meanness, 
or  insignificance;  paltry,  mean,  Insignificant, 
contemptible. 

"I  should  be  a  pitiful  lady  I"—  Shaketp.  ;  Merry 

WiVft,  lii.  3. 

*  pitiful-hearted,  a.     Comjiassionate, 
tender-hearted.   (Shatesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.  t  ii.  4.) 


l-l^,  adv.    {Ens.  pitiful  ;  -lyA 
1.  In  a  pitiful  or  pitying  manner  ;  with  pity 
or  compassion. 

*'  AJ  you  are  great,  be  piti/titly  pood," 

iAoAexp.:  Timon.  ill.  S 

*2.  In  a  pitiable  manner,  wretchedly,  sadly, 
piteously  ;  in  a  way  or  degree  to  excite  pity 
or  compassion. 

"So  they  beat  them  ptt(ft«ffy."—  Bunya*  ;  Pilgrim* 
Progrctt,  L 

3.  Contemptibly,  paltrily 

"  Thoee  men,  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  belntve 
the  most  pitifully  in  their  own."—  Richardson  : 
Clariua. 


ftte,  ttt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there  •  pine,  pit,  Bire,  tar,  marine ;  RC, 
or,  wore,  wgli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o?  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pitif illness— pity 
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;  -nest.}  The 


plt'-I-ful-ngss,  s.     [Eng.  pitiful; 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitiful. 

"Zelmane's  valour  In  conquering,  and  piti/ulneu  la 
pardoning." — Sidney  .'  Arcrtilict. 

plf-I-less.  •  pit-tt-lease,  o.  [Eng.  pity; 
•less.] 

I.  Destitute  of  pity  ;  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  pity  or  compassion  ;  merciless,  unfeeling, 
hard  -  hearted,  applied  linth  to  persons  anil 
things.    (Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship.) 

'  2.  Unpitied.  (Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage, 
Big.  G.  1.) 

plt-Hess-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pitiless;  -ly.]  In 
a  pitiless  manner,  without  pity,  mercilessly. 

pit  i  less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pitiless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pitiless ;  merci- 
lessness. 

plt-ka-rand'-ite,  t.  [After  Pitkararid(a), 
Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mtn.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  pyroxene  (q.v.).  Occurs 
in  leek-green  crystals,  with  fibrous  structure. 
Analyses  are  discordant. 

pit' -man,  s.    [Eng.  pit,  and  man.'] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  works  in  a  mine  or 
pit,  as  in  coal-mining,  sawing  timber,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  The  rod  which  connects  a  rotary 
with  a  reciprocating  object,  as  that  which 
couples  a  crank  with  a  saw-gate,  or  a  steam- 
piston  with  its  crank-shaft.    So  called  from 
the  lower  man  of  a  pair  who  worked  in  a  pit 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw. 

2.  Mining:  The  man  in  charge  of  the  drain- 
age-pumps in  a  pit  or  shaft. 

pi'-to,  s.  (Cf.  Sp.  pito  =  a  whistle,  a  wood- 
pecker, an  Indian  bug.]  A  kind  of  beer  made 
from  the  fermented  seeds  of  the  maize. 

Pi'-tot  (final  t  silent),  t.  [From  the  inventor 
of  the  tube.]  (See  compound.) 

Pltofs  tube,  ». 

Hydraulics :  An  instrument  designed  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  running  water.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  bent  below,  the  curved 
portion  being  placed  under  water  and  a 
graduated  scale  to  note  how  high  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube. 

'pit-ous,  a.    [PITEOUS.] 

*  pit-ous-ly,  adv.    [PiTEonsLY.] 

pl-t6y--lne,  s.    [Mod.  Let  jjitotfa),  and  Eng. 

sun",  -int.] 

Chem. :  Peretti's  name  for  an  alkaloid  which 
he  obtained  from  China,  pitoya.  It  lias  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  100°,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  volatilizes  in  very  bitter 
vapours,  which  condense  in  prismatic  crystals. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  febrifuge. 

plt'-pan,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  canoe,  used  for  the  navigation  of 
rivers  and  lagoons  in  Central  America. 

plt'-pat,  adv.  [A  reduplication  of  pat.]  Pita- 
pat. (Ben  Jonson :  King  Charles.) 

plt'-ta,  ».  [Latinised  by  Vieillot  in  1816,  from 
Telegu  pitta  =  a  small  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Pittidse.  About  fifty  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  birds  of  brilliant  and 
strongly  contrasted  plumage,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  .jay  to  that  of  a  lark,  of  terres- 
trial habit,  with  feeble  power  of  flight.  In 
many  of  the  forms  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
ternal difference  between  the  sexes.  Prof. 
Newton  considers  them  "  survivors  of  a  some- 
what ancient  and  lower  type  of  Passerines." 

pit  -ta-cal.  s.  [Att.  Or.  irfrra  (pitta.)  =  pitch, 
and  jtaAoc  (kalos)  =  beautiful.] 

Chem. :  A  blue  substance,  with  a  bronze-like 
lustre,  of  unknown  composition,  discovered 
by  ReichenViach,  in  the  oil  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  wood-tar.  It  has  basic  charac- 
ters, is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  not  volatile 
without  decomposition.  Its  acid  solutions 
are  reddish,  but  when  diffused  in  water  it  has 
a  greenish  tint. 

pit  tan9e,  *  pit  ance,  *  pit  annce, 
*  py t  ance,  *.  [Fr.  pilance,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin ;  cf.  Sp.  pitama  =  a  pittance,  a 
salary  ;  Ital.  pietanza  =a  pittance,  a  portion ; 
Low  Lat.  ptetantia  =  a  pittance,  a  monk's 


allowance,  from  picta,  the  name  of  a  small 
coin  issued  by  the  Counts  of  Poitiers  (moneta 
comitum  Pictavensium).~\ 

*  1.  An  allowance  of  food  given  to  monks  in 
a  monastery. 

2.  An  allowance  of  food  bestowed  incharity ; 
a  charitable  gift,  a  dole. 

"They  have  beene allowed  only  a  noore  pittance  of 
Adam's  ale."— Prynne :  Treachery  A  DUloyalty.  pt.  li., 
p.  38. 

3.  A  small  or  poor  livelihood. 

"[Sheljaln'd 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself. 

Word£mrtli :  Kzcurtlon,  bk.  t 

4.  A  very  small  portion  allowed,  assigned, 
or  earned. 

*  5.  A  very  small  portion  or  quantity. 

"The  small  pittance  of  learning  they  received  ftt  the 
university."— Swift :  HlKellaniet. 

*pft'-tan-9er,   *  plt-taun-ceere,  ».    [O. 

Fr.  pitancier,  from  Low  Lat.  pitanciaria,  pit- 
anciarius.]  The  officer  in  a  monastery  who 
distributed  the  pittance  or  allowance  of  food  ; 
a  manciple. 

pftt-as'-phalt,  s.    [Or.  nlrra  (pitta)  -  pitch, 
and  Eng.  asphalt.] 
Min. :   The  same   as  PITTOLIUH  and  As- 

PHALTOM(q.V.). 

plt'-ted,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [PlT  (1),  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Marked  with  little  hollows  : 
as,  pitted  with  smallpox. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  numerous  small  shallow 
depressions  or  excavations,  as  the  seed  of 
Fassiflora. 

pitted  canal,  I.    [PORF.-CASAL.] 

pitted  cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Cells  with  pits.    [TRACHEIDES.] 

pitted  deposits,  s.  pi 

Hot. :  Deposits  or  layers  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  a  cell  which  have  in  them  orifices 
reaching  down  to  the  primary  membrane,  so 
as  to  constitute  pits  inside  the  cell.  They 
occur  in  wood  or  liber  cells,  the  pith,  bark, 
and  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  Called 
also  porous  deposits. 

pitted  tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  series  of  large  pitted  tubes,  occur- 
ring in  most  woods,  except  that  of  the  Coni- 
ferte.  Sometimes  called  bothrenchyma,  but 
the  latter  designation  is  not  sufficiently 
specific.  Bordered  pits  (pits  surrounded  by 
a  broad  rim)  occur  in  Coniferse,  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  pitted  ducts  of  Dicotyledons. 

*  pit  ter,  v.l.  &  t.   [A  variant  o! patter  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrane. :   To    murmur,  to    patter,   to 
make  ?  gentle  noise. 

"  When  Ms  pittering  streams  are  low  and  thin." 
Greene :  English  Parnattul. 

B,  Trans. :  To  fritter  away,  to  waste  by 
degrees  for  no  purpose. 

"  A  force  should  be  concentrated. instead  of  pittertng 
It  away  in  dribblets."—  Bombay  Telegraph,  Feb.  8, 1869. 

p.t'-tl-clte,  s.    [Or.  iriTTi'fu  (pittizo)  =  pitch- 
like  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Oer.  pittifU.] 

Min. :  Au  amorphous  mineral,  found  in  old 
mines  in  Saxony.  Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  sp.  gr. 
2'2  to  2*5 ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  yellowish, 
blood-red,  brown ;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Analyses  vary,  but  the  composition  appears  to 
be  a  hydrous  arsenate,  with  a  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

pit'  ti  d£C,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  fUt(a);   Lat. 

fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Old- World  Ant-Thrushes,  a  family 
of  Mesomyodi,  or  Songless  Birds,  closely  allied 
to  the  Pteroptochidae  (q.v.).  There  are  four 
genera :  Pitta,  Eucichla,  Hydrornis,  and  Mel- 
ampitta.  Most  abundant  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, attaining  their  maximum  of  beauty  and 
variety  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra^  whence  they 
diminish  in  numbers  in  every  direction. 

*  plt'-tl-kins,  inter}.    [See  def]    A  diminu- 
tive of  pity,  used  (in  conjunction  with  'ods  = 
God's)  as  an  exclamation. 

••  'Odi  pUliiim  I  can  It  be  «li  mil™  yet  T  • 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline.  IT.  1. 

plt'-tin-lte,  s.     [Or.  viTTiviK  (pittinos)  =  of  or 
from  pitch  ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.)  ;  Oer.  pittinerz.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ELIASITE  (q.v.). 

*  pit'  tite,  s.    [Eng.  pit ;  -ite.]    A  frequenter 
of  the  pits  of  theatres  ;  one  seated  in  the  pit. 

"The  'gods'  in  the  gallery  for  once  in  the  year 
asserted  their  ascendency  over  the  piuitet." —Daiiy 
Telegraph.  Dec.  J8.  1«85. 


pit   ti  zite,  a.    [PiTTiciTE.] 

plt'-tle-pat-tle,  v.t.     [An  imitative  word.] 

To  talk  unmeaningly  ;  to  chatter. 

"  Whatsoever  we  pi'tttpattlt  with  our  tongue*."— 
Latimer :  Workt,  L  NW. 

plt-to'-U-um,  s.  [Or.  iriira  (pitta)  =  pitch, 
and  Lat.  oleum  =±  oil.] 

Min. :  Dana  adopts  this  name  for  a  group  of 
hydrocarbons,  which  have  the  common  for- 
mula, CnHan  =  carbon,  8571  ;  hydrogen, 
14-29  =  100.  Sp.  gr.  075  to  0'84.  They  are 
liquids,  and  are  contained  in  all  free-flowing 
petroleums.  C.  M.  Warren  has  determined 
four  species  as  native  :  (1)  Decatylene  (Ruty- 
lene),  formula,  CjoH^ ;  (2)  Endecatylene 
(Margarylene),  formula,  CnHz2 ;  (S)Dodecaty- 
lene  (Laurylene),  formula,  Cjollji ;  (4)  De- 
catritylene  (Cocinylene),  formula,  CisHgg. 

pit-td-spor-a'-ee-eu,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pitta- 
spor(um);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Pittosporads ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Berberales.  Trees  or 
shrubs  with  single,  alternate,  exstipulate, 
entire,  or  serrated  leaves,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  each  four  or 
five,  generally  free  ;  stamens  five;  ovary  single, 
two  or  more  celled ;  style  one ;  stigmas  equal 
in  number  to  the  placentas ;  fruit  capsular 
or  berried,  many  seeded.  Chiefly  Australian 
plants,  but  also  found  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  . 
&c.  Known  genera  twelve,  species  seventy- 
eight.  (Lindtey.) 

pit  to  spor-ad,  ».    [PITTOSPORACI*.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
order  Pittosporaceee. 

pit  tos'-  por  um,  ».  [Att.  Or.  mVra  (pitta)  = 
pitch,  and  o-irdpot  (sporos)  =  a  seed  ;  so  named 
because  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  resinous 
pulp.] 

Bot. :  Thetypical  genus  of  the  Plttosporacese. 
Natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Japan,  &c.  More  than  twenty  species  have 
been  introduced  into  our  conservatories.  The 
bark  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  has  a  resinous 
smell. 

pj-tu'-l-ta,  «.    [Lat]    Phlegm,  mucus. 

pK-tu'-I-tar-&  a.  [Lat.  pitui to  =  phlegm.) 
Containing  mucus. 

pituitary-body,  'pituitarygland,*. 

Anat. :  A  small  reddish-gray  mass  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe,  and  oc- 
cupyftig  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Formerly  called  the  pituitary-gland,  from  the 
erroneous  belief  that  it  discharged  mucus 
into  the  nostrils. 

pituitary-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  A  deep  pit  enclosing  the  pituitary 
body.  Called  also  the  Sella  turtica, 

pituitary-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
nose.  Called  also  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

•  pit  u-ite,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pituita.] 
Phlegm,  mucus.  (Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 
oh.  vi.) 

pi -tu'  I -tous,  ct.  [Fr.  pitulteux ;  Lat.  pitu.t- 
tow,  from  pitutta  =  phlegm ;  Sp.  4  ItaL 
pifuitoso.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  mu- 
cus ;  full  of  mucus  ;  discharging  mucus. 

"  Such  as  abound  with  pituHnu*  and  watry  unmoors. 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Erraun,  bk.  iv..  ch.  xii. 

pi-tus,  «.    [Or.  ITITOS  (pitta)  =  a  pine  tree.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferse.  Two  are 
from  the  Carboniferous  rock* of  Berwickshire. 

[PITTS.] 

pKt'-y,  »  plt-e,  »  pit-ee,  *  pyt-e,  ».     [O. 

Fr.  pile,  pita  (Fr.  pitie),  from  Lat.  pietatem, 
accus.  of  pietas  =  piety  (q.v.). J 

*  1.  Piety,  religion,  devoutuess,  godliness. 

"  What  maner  men  behoueth  It  you  to  be  In  hooll 
llurnge»andpi(«ei[j)i«Kitita<r'—  VitcUfe :  J  Pettr  ilL 

2.  A  feeling  for  the  sufferings  or  distress  of 
another ;  compassion,    commiseration,    sym- 
pathy, fellow-feeling. 

"Pity  succeeded  to  aversion."—  Jfocou/ajr.'  Bl*. 
Snff.,  ch.  riii. 

3.  A  cause,  ground,  or  subject  for  pity ;  a 
cause  of  grief  or  regret. 

"  It  Is  a  pitii  that  we  are  not  as  fond  of  soma  other 
parts  of  a  soldier's  business."—  Macaulay  :  J/itt.  Eng.. 
ch.  xiv. 

IF  In  this  sense  the  word  may  have  a  plural 
as,  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  did  not  do  so. 

*  4.  A  call  or  prayer  for  pity,  (lleaum.  it  FUt.} 


fcoU,  b6y ;  pottt,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  fcem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  «ti«n.    -clous,  -lions,    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  be],  del. 
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pity— plaea 


pit  y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  pitoyer.)    [PiTT,  «.] 

A.  Trantitivt: 

1.  To  feel  pity  or  compassion  for  or  toward  s  ; 
to  grieve  for  ;  to  sympathize  with  ;  to  com- 
miserate, to  compassionate. 

"  Wt  often  pity  those  who  have  no  pity  upon  them' 
Mlves."—  Cogan  •  On  tfit  Fauiont,  ToL  L,  ch.  ii.  t  S. 

•  2.  To  excite  pity  or  compassion  in  ;  to 
move  to  pity.  (Used  impersonally.) 

"  It  would  pHt  a  man  •  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear  of 
the  state  of  Cambridge."—  Lotimtr. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  or  show  pity  ;  to  be 
compassionate.    (Pope:  Homer;  Kind  v.  689.) 

plf  -y-ang,  pr.  far.  or  o.    [PiTY,  «) 

plf  -y-Jng-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  pifyinj  ;  -!».]  In 
a  pitying  or  compassionate  manner  ;  with 
pity  or  compassion  ;  compassionately. 

plt-y-ri'-a-ata,  a,  [Or.  wvrupuenc  (pUurtaM), 
from  irirvpof  (pituron)  =  bran.) 

I'atluil.  :  A  genus  of  skin  diseases,  order 
Squamae.  (DAMDRirr.) 

plt'-y-rold,  o.  [Or.  wtVvpov  (piruron)  =  bran, 
and  tliot  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  Resembling 
bran;  bran-like. 


[Or.  win*  (piliu)  =  a  pine-tree.] 
Poteobof,  :  A  genus  of  Coniferse,  with  many 
species,  from  the  Tertiary  lignite. 

pin,  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  plus.] 

Music  :  More  ;  a  word  prefixed  to  another  to 
Intensify  or  strengthen  Its  meaning  :  as,  piu 
allegro  =  faster,  piu  forte  =  louder,  &c. 

pj-u  -ma,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric  :  A  mixed  fabric  of  light  texture  used 
for  men's  coats.  (Simmondt.) 

plv'-it,  a,    [Fr.  ,  from  Ital.  fim  =  a  pipe,  from 
Low  Lat.  »ijM  =  a  pipe  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  pivolo  = 
•  peg  or  pin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1. 

••  When  a  man  danoee  on  the  rope,  the  body  li  a 
weight  balanced  on  ite  fact.  ae  upon  two  piwt>~—ltry- 
•Jen:  /mfrtintiy. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  on   which   any   important 
Batter  turns  or  depends  ;  a  turning-point. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Machinery: 

(1)  A  short  shaft  or  pintle  on  which  a  body 
Oscillates  or  revolves. 

(2)  A  bearing-  pin  of  a  small  shaft.     • 

2.  Mil.  :  The  same  as  PIVOT-MAM  (q.v.). 

3.  Watchmaking  ;  A  Journal  at  the  end  of  an 
nor. 

pivot-bolt,  a. 

Ordn.  :  Theaxisof  horizontal  oscillation.  A 
traversing  platform  passing  through  the  pivot 
transom  and  the  front  sleeper  of  the  platform. 

pivot  -bridge,  s.  One  form  of  swing- 
bridge,  which  moves  on  a  vertical  pivot 
beneath  its  mid-length. 

pivot-gearing,  a. 

Gearing  :  Cog-wheels  so  arranged  that  the 
axis  of  the  driver  may  be  shifted,  to  allow  the 
machine  to  be  set  In  any  direction  from 
the  power. 

pivot-gun,  a. 

Ordn.  :  A  gun  mounted  on  a  carriage  which 
may  be  revolved  so  as  to  sweep  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Usually  employed  on  ship- 
board, but  sometimes  in  fortifications, 

pivot-man,  >. 

Aft!.  :  The  officer  or  man  on  the  flank  of  a 
line  of  soldiers  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  line 
wheels. 

pivot-tooth,  a. 

Dental  :  An  artificial  crown  attached  to  the 
Toot  of  a  natural  tooth,  a>  pin  occupying  the 
nerve-canal. 

pivot-transom,  a. 

Orcin.  :  The  front  member  of  the  chassis. 

piV-St-al,  a.  [Eng.  pivot;  -at]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pivot;  constituting 
that  on  which  anything  turns. 

"Christianity  Itself  stands  at  a  trfmxol  point  In  the 
centuries."—  Scribner'i  Mafatim.  Say,  ISM,  n,  IX. 

pJ-war'-rle,  ».  [8.  Amer.  Ind.)  A  sharp, 
disagreeable,  intoxicating  beverage  prepared 
by  the  natives  of  South  America  from  cassava. 


plx.  f.    [PYX,  a.) 
plx,  v.t.    [PYX,  r.] 

pbt-y, «.  [Prob.  for  pitdby, from  pudk(q.T.).] 
A  fairy,  an  ell 

"If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 

To  him  who  takes  a  ptxy  fur  a  muse." 
Byruti :  JCnglith  Bardt  i  Scotch  JUiltwtrt. 

plzy-led,  a.    Led  by  fairies,  bewildered. 

"  Thee  Dijry-taf  in' Popish  piety." 

Clabery:  Dirira  aiimfm,  P.  n. 

pixy  ring,  «.    A  fairy-ring  or  circle. 

pixy  seat,  «.  One  of  the  entangled  knots 
in  horses'  manes. 

pixy -stool,  t.  A  toadstool;  specif., 
ChantareUut  ciixmw. 

'  pize,  s.  (Poise.)  An  annoying  or  awkward 
circumstance ;  a  nuisance ;  often  used  inter- 
jectionally. 

plxx-I-ca-td  (IS  as  U),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  (Lit.  =  pinched) :  A  direction  to  play- 
ers on  bowed  instruments  to  produce  the  tone 
by  plucking  the  string  with  the  linger,  instead 
of  using  the  bow. 

plr'-xle,  ».  [A  dimin.,  from  piu  (q.v.).]  The 
male  organ  of  generation  ;  the  penis. 

plac-a-blT-i-ty.  pla-ca  bll-I-ty,  t.  [Lat. 
placaoilitas,  from  placabuie  =  placable  (q.v.) ; 
Pr.  placabilitr.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
placable ;  placableness. 

"HacatUUy  U  no  lyttell  part*  of  benlgnltle."— 
Elyot :  voesrwwr,  bk.  (L,  eh.  Ti 

plac'-a  ble,  pla'-ca-ble,  o.  [Lat  placa- 
bili*t  from  ptaco  =  to  appease ;  Fr.  placable ; 
ItaL  ploeo&i/e  ;  8p.  placable.]  Capable  of  being 
appeased ;  ready  or  willing  to  be  appeased  ; 
willing  to  forgive  or  condone. 

"Methourht  I  saw  him  ptacnN*  and  mild. 
Bending  LU  ear."  Mtlt'm  :  P.  L..  IL  UL 

•plac'-a-ble-neM,  *  pla'-ea-ble-ness, ». 

[Eng.  placable ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  placable  ;  placability. 

•  God's  pfnotV<n«uand  reconellablene*  to  sinners." 
— CwtasorlA:  Semom,  p.  7*. 

pla-cad,>.  [Dnt  plaioat  =  a  placard  (q.v.).] 
A  public  proclamation.  (Hums:  A  Fragment.) 

pl&e'-ard,  pli  card',  -pla  cart,  *pla- 
gard,  plack-ard,  J  [Fr.  placard,  plaguard, 
from  plaque  =  a  bar  of  metal ;  Dut.  pink  = 
a  ferule,  a  slice ;  O.  Dut  plack  =  a  slice, 
plalcken  =  to  clue  or  paste  ;  Fr.  plaqucr  =  to 
parget,  to  stick  or  paste  on.] 

*  1.  A  license  or  permission. 

"Others  an  ot  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  a  jJacard  to  use  these  sports."— 
Puller :  Hot?  State,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  xiii. 

*2.  A  public  proclamation  or  manifesto 
issued  by  authority. 

14  All  ptaeartM  or  edlcte  are  published  In  ble  name." 
—BoKell :  Letrert,  bk.  L,  I IL,  let.  U. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper  or  bill  posted 
up  in  a  public  place ;  a  poster. 

"The  flaring  posters  and  placard!  of  many  hues  had 
lost  their  norelty."-  Daily  Tdwnpk,  Oct.  t,  ISK. 

*4.  A  stomacher  frequently  adorned  with 
jewels,  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

"The  two  placards*  of  the  same  eurlounly  graven 
and coimlngly  coated.*— BaU;  Umy  II'..  fol.  U. 

*  5.  An  extra  plate  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  breastplate  or  backplate. 

plSc'-ard,  pla-card',  v.t.    [PLACAKD.] 

1.  To  post  placards  or  bills  on ;  to  cover 
with  placards. 

"  Paris  is,  at  the  present  moment,  placarded  with 
bills  of  every  hue."—  Daily  Chronicle.  Oct.  a,  1886. 

2.  To  announce  or  give  notice  of  by  placards 
or  posters. 

"pl&o'-ate,  v.t.  tLst  plaattta,  pa.  par.  of 
placo  =  to  appease.]  To  appease,  to  pacify, 
to  conciliate. 

"  Strephon  speaks  ot  trying  to  placate  the  Lord 
Chancellor  by  playing  sonpt  of  Arcsdle  In  court." — 
Daily  TYIwrai*,  Nov. «,  list. 

*  pla-ca' -tlon, «.  [Lat  placatto,  from  placa- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  placo  =  to  appease.]  The  act 
of  appeasing,  pacifying,  or  conciliating ;  pro- 
pitiation. 

They  were  the  first  that  Instituted  sacrifices  ot 
catfon."—  /*uttenAam:  Eng.  f'oesie.  bk.  L,  cb.  S. 

•f  Puttenham  ranked  the  word  among  those 
quite  recently  introduced  into  the  language, 
and  commended  it 

place,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  platea  =  a  broad  way 
in  •  City,  a  courtyard,  from  Or.  jrAareta 


(piafriu)  =  a  broad  way,  a  street ;  orig.  fern, 
sing,  of  irAoiTvc  (platut)  =  flat  wide  ;  cf.  Lith. 
platus  =  broad  ;  Sansc.  prithut  =  large,  great ; 
Oer.  platl;  Sir.  plats;  Dut  plants;  Dan. 
float;  Sf.  plaza;  Port  praea;  ItaL  pious.] 

IPlAZZA.J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  broad  way  or  street  In  a  city ;  •  court- 
yard. 

IT  It  is  frequently  applied,  with  a  distinctive 
name  prefixed,  to  a  street  or  terrace  of  houses  t 
aa,  Waterloo  Place. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  space,  considered 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the   rest  of 
apace  ;  a  particular  locality,  spot,  or  site  ; 
position.    (Miifon:  P.  L.,  i.  253.) 

3.  Locality,  local  relation. 

"  nan  Is  tke  relation  of  distance  hetwlit  »n> 
thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as  keep- 
Ing  the  same  distance  one  with  another ;  and  so  «• 
at  rest"— LocXf. 

*4.  Space  in  general. 

"All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  place: 
Bnt  she  all  piact  within  herself  confines/ 

Cartel ;  Immorl.  o/  Ike  Sont 

•5.  local  existence.    (Revelation  xx.  IL) 
6*  In  more  specialized  meanings  : 

(1)  A  residence,   an   abode,  especially  ft 
stately  or  grand  one.    (Clutwer :  C.  T.,  612.) 

(2)  A  town,  a  village. 

(3)  A  fort,  a  stronghold,  a  fortified  post 

7.  Station  in  life,  calling,  occupation,  con* 
dltion. 

"  God  would  gin  them.  In  their  several  places  and 
callings,  all  spiritual  aitd  temporal  Meesings,  which  he 
sees  wanting  to  them."— Duty  of  Han. 

8.  An  office ;  an  official  position  or  station; 
a  post  or  office  held. 

"  Do  you  your  offlce,  or  give  up  yonr  pioee.* 

8haktti>.  :  Mtaiurt/or  Mraluri,  IL  1 

9.  A  situation  of  any  kind :  as.  That  servant 
has  a  good  place. 

10.  Bank ;  order  of  precedence,  priority, 
dignity,  or  importance. 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planet*,  and  this  center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

Sttatttf.  :  Trail*,  t  Creuida.  L  a 

IL  Point  or  position  In  order  of  proceed- 
ing :  as,  in  the  first  place,  In  the  second  place, 
to, 

12.  Room,  stead ;  with  the  Idea  of  substi- 
tution. (Genefis  1.  18.) 

*  13.  Ground,  room. 

"There  1s  no  ptatx  of  doubting,  but  that  It  WM  to* 
very  same"— Hammond:  fundamental*. 

*U.  Room,  reception.    (John  viii.  37.) 
15.  A  portion  or  passage  of  a  book,  writing, 
or  the  like.    (Acts  viii.  32.) 

*  IS.  A  topic,  point,  or  question  for  dis- 
cussion.   An  old  rhetorical  use  of  the  word. 
(Bacon.) 

11.  Technically: 

*  1.  Drama  :  One  of  the  three  unities  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  classical  drama.     It 
consists  in  keeping  the  place  of  action  the 
same  throughout  the  piece. 

2.  Falconry:  The  greatest  elevation  which 
a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  flight. 

"A  falcon  towering  In  her  pride  of  pfafe.1* 

Slatap. :  Macbrlk.  IL  C 

3.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Locus  (q.v.). 

4.  Astron. :  The  position  in  the  heavens  of  a 
heavenly  body.    This  is  defined  by  its  right 
ascension  and  its  declination,  or  by  its  lati- 
tude and  longitude. 

5.  Racing:  The  position  of  first,  second,  or 
third  in  a  race. 

"  Even  a  larger  snm  of  money  was  Invested  by  ttw 

Kblic  upon  Lonely  for  a  pince  In  tlie  St.  Leger"— 
Hi/  Telegraph,  Sept.  SO,  1686,. 

U  1.  Place  of  a  planet,  Ac,  :  This  may  be  the 
apparent  one,  i.e.,  the  observed  one,  or  its  true 
place— the  observed  one  reduced  to  that  which 
the  planet  would  occupy  if  viewed  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Its  eccentric  place  is 
that  which  it  would  occupy  ii  viewed  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  [G  ECCENTRIC,  HELIO- 
CENTRIC.] 

2.  High  place:    [HIGH-PLACE,    GEOVE,    & 
IL2]. 

3.  Place  of  arms: 

Fort. :  An  enlargement  of  the  covered  way 
where  troops  can  be  fonned  to  act  on  the 
defensive  by  flanking  the  covered  way,  or  on 
the  offensive  by  sorties. 

4.  Place  of  the  moon :  The  part  of  its  orbit 
which  it  has  reached. 

5.  Place  of  the  sun :  This  may  be  noted  a* 
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described  in  PLACE  «.,  II.  4,  or  note  may  be 
taken  more  vaguely  of  the  sign  of  tbe  zodiac 
In  which  for  tbe  time  it  is  situated. 

6.  To  give  place: 

(1)  To  give  precedence ;  to  make  room ;  to 
give  way. 

*  (2)  To  give  room ;  to  give  wsy ;  to  yield. 
"Neither  give  plant  to  the  devu."—  Sphatam  I  v.  27. 

7.  To  have  place : 

(1)  To  have  a  station,  seat,  or  abode. 

(2)  To  have  actual  existence. 

*  8.  To  keep  place  together:  To  be  in  accord- 
ance ;  to  accord. 

9.  To  take  place: 

(1)  To  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 

(2)  To  come  to  pass,  to  occur,  to  happen  : 
«s,  The  meeting  will  not  take  place, 

*(3)  To  take  effect;  to  prevail;  to  be 
established. 

"If  your  doctrine  taJMplao*."—  Bertxley  .•  Alciphrtm, 
dlaL  iL.  |  18. 

10.  To  take  (lie  place  of:  To  be  substituted 
for ;  to  act  or  serve  as  a  substitute  for. 

place  -brick,  s.    [BRICK  (1),  s.  1. 1.] 

*  place  -  bouse,  «.    A  manor-house;  a 
gentleman's  country  seat. 

"  Our  pitict-house  In  the  country  U  worth  a  thousand 
tt  it."—  Wycherley:  Country  \Y(fe. 

place  kick,  s. 

Football:  A  kick  made  at  a  ball  placed  In  a 
nick  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  at  rest. 

*  place-monger,  ».    One  who  traffics  in 
public  offices  and  patronage. 

place-name,  a.  The  name  of  a  place  or 
locality,  as  distinguished  from  a  personal 
name. 

"  Conquest  has  little  power  In  changing  the  place- 
name*  of  a  country."— Academy,  Nov.  31.  1885,  p.  336. 

*  place-proud,  n.   Proud  of  the  position 
or  post  held. 

•^lajc,  v.i.    [Fr.  placer.]    [PLACE, «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  place, 
position,  locality,  or  spot. 

"I  will  pioce  you  where  you  »ball  hear  as." 

Shaketp.:  Liar,  1. 1. 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  place, 
rank,  condition,  or  state. 

3.  To  set  down ;  to  enter  in  a  book :  as, 
To  place  a  sum  to  a  person's  credit. 

4.  To  appoint,  set,  or  establish  in  an  office 
or  post. 

"  Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers,"—  Sxod.  iTlii.  21. 

iu  To  set,  to  fix,  to  repose. 

"  My  resolution  Is  placed." 

Skaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  V.  2. 

6.  To  put  out  at  interest ;  to  invest,  to 
lend,  to  lodge :  as,  To  place  money  in  a  bank 
or  in  the  Funds. 

*  7.  To  hold,  to  estimate,  to  consider,  to 
letdown. 

"Place  it  for  her  chief  virtue." 

ShaJcetp.  .-  Tvo  Gentlemen,  lit  1. 

8.  To  dispose  of ;  to  get  taken  up :  as,  To 
place  shares  in  a  company.    (Comm.  Slang,) 

^Tobe  placed  : 

Horse-racing:  To  come  in  to  the  winning- 
post  amongst  the  first  three  horses  in  a  race  ; 
to  take  the  first,  second,  or  third  place. 

" was  placed  second  after  a  dead  heat." — Daily 

Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

pla-ce'-bp,  s.  [Lat.  =  I  will  please ;  1st  pers. 
sing.  fut.  iudic.  of  placeo  =  to  please.] 

*1.  Med.  :  A  medicine  calculated  rather  to 
please  than  to  benefit  the  patient 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  first  word  of  the 
antiphon  (Placebo  Domino  in  regione  vivornm) 
said  at  the  commencement  of  Vespers  for  the 
Dead.  This  antiphon  is  sometimes,  but  er- 
roneously, called  a  hymn. 

*1J  To  ting  Placebo,  To  be  at  (he  school  of 
Placebo :  To  be  time-serving. 

•  pla9C'  ful,  *  plac e'-full,  a.  [Eng.  place, 
aud/uH.)  Filling  a  place. 

"  In  their  precinct 

(Proper  and  placefull]  stood  the  truiighs  and  pailes." 
Chapman:  ffamer :  Odyssey,  ix. 

pla9e'-hunt  er,  s.  [Eng.  place,  and  hunter.] 
One  who  hunts  aftei  an  office  or  post,  espec. 
an  office  under  government. 

"The  places  In  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  one-twentieth  part  of  the  place- 
hunter*."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eny.,  oh.  xlii. 


place— plaoodermi 

*pla9e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  place; -Ins.]    Having 

no  place  or  office. 
place'-man,  s.    [Eng.  place,  and  man.]    One 

who  holds  a  place  or  office,  espec.  one  under 

government. 

"That  he  was  a  itlacemnn.  and  that  he  was  for  a 
standing  army,  were  grave  objections  to  him.  — 
Macaulay  :  Ilia.  Sngn  cb.  xxlv. 

place'-mSnt.s.    [Eng. plow;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing. 

"The  placement  of  Irish  domestic  or  local  affairs  in 
the  bands  of  a  purely  Irish  council  or  assembly.  — 
Daily  Telegraph.  Dec,  31,  1886. 

2.  Place,  position. 

"  Mean  copies  of  third-rate  European  models,  vile  In 
themselves,  and  viler  yet  from  the  incongruity  of 
their  placement.*— Macmillarit  Jlaff.,  Jan..  1881,  p.  S4. 

pla  cen'-ta, *.    [Lat.  =  a  cake.] 

1.  Aunt. :  The  organ  by  which  tbe  fostns 
is  connected  with  the  mother,  and  vascular 
connexion  between  the  two  maintained.    It 
ultimately  comes   away  as   the  afterbirth. 
Called  also  Uterine-cake. 

2.  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  ovary  from  which 
the  ovules  arise.    It  generally  occupies  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  an  angle  of  each  cell. 
When  elongated  so  as  to  constitute  a  little 
cord  it  Is  called  the  umbilical  cord.     Tbe 
placenta  is  formed  at  some  part  of  the  ventral 
suture,  has  the  two  margins  distinct  or  com- 
bined,   that  of  the   carpellary    leaf  folded 
inwards.    Thus,  the  placenta  will  always  be 
turned  to  the  axis.    There  may  be  one  placenta 
or  more  than  one. 

placenta-forceps, «. 

Sura. :  Forceps  for  grasping  and  extracting 
the  afterbirth. 

placenta-hook, «. 

Sim/. :  A  small,  round,  pointed  hook,  used 
to  extract  the  afterbirth. 

placenta-shaped,  a. 

Jlot. :  Thick,  round,  and  concave  both  on 
the  upper  and  the  lower  surfaces,  as  the  root 
of  Cyclamen. 

pla-cen'-tal,  a.  &i.    [Eng.  placenta);  -ol] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pla- 
centa ;  possessing  or  constituted  by  a  placenta. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  division 
Placentalia  (q.v.). 

placcntal  presentation,  s. 

Obstetrics :  A  terra  applied  to  those  cases  of 
parturition  in  which  the  placenta  is  situated 
internally  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  often 
causing  excessive  haemorrhage.  (Mayne.) 

t  pUic-en-ta'-lI-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  placenta  (q.v. J.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Mammalia,  instituted 
by  C.  Bonaparte  in  1837.  It  is  identical  with 
the  Monodelphia  (q.v.),  and  with  Huxley's 
division  Eutheria. 

pla-cent-ar-fr  a.    fEng.  placenta);  -ary.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  placenta. 

plao-en-ta'-ta,  «.  pi.   [Nent.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
placentatui,  from  Lat.  placenta  (q.v.).J 
Zool. :  The  same  as  PLACEOTAUA  (q.v.). 

pla9-Sn-ta'-tion,s.  [Eng.  placenta) ;  -ation.] 

1.  Anat. :  Uterogestation.    (Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  disposition,  position,  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  placenta,  espec.  in  plants. 
They  may  be  parietal,  axillary,  or  free  central. 

pla9-6n-t!f-er-OUS,   a.      [Eng.  placenta); 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  snff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  £  Zool. :  Having  or  producing  a  placenta; 
bearing  a  placenta. 

pla-cgn'-tl-form,  o.    [Eng.  placenta),  and 
form.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PLACENTA-SHAPED  (q.v.). 

*  pla-9en'-tlous,  o.  [Lat  platens,  pr.  par.  of 
pioceo  =  to  please.]    Pleasing,  amiable. 

"  He  was  ...  a  plactnlious  person."— Fuller:  War- 
thiei,  i  i.  MS. 

pla9'-er  (1),  ».    [Eng.    plac(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  places  or  sets. 

"  Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall.* 

Spenser :  Hhepheards  Calender;  Feb. 

pla'  cer  (or  9  as  th)  (2),  «.    [Sp.] 

Mining:  A  deposit  of  valuable  mineral,  found 
in  particles  in  alluvium  or  diluvium,  or  beds 
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of  streams*  Ate.  G*»ld.  tin  ore,  chromic  iron 
iron  ore,  and  precious  stones  are  found  in 
placers.  By  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes 
all  deposits  not  classed  as  veins  of  rock  in 
place  are  considered  placers. 

"Copper  mining  became  as  prolific  as  the  famous 
placer  diggings  in  California. "—Field,  Jan.  9. 1886. 

pla'  yet,  *,  [Lat.  =  it  pleases ;  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pr.  Iudic.  of  placeo  =  to  please.] 

1.  The  assent  of  the  civil  power  to  the 
promulgation  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance. 

2.  A  vote  of  the  governing  body  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

3.  A  vote  of  assent  in  a  Latin  council. 

pl&9'  id,  a.  [Fr.  placide,  from  Lat.  ptacMus, 
from  placeo^  to  please  ;  Sp.  ot  ItaL  ptacido.] 

1.  Gentle,  qniet,  calm,  undisturbed,  peaceful. 

"  There  lay  Argyle  on  tbe  bed,  sleeping  .  .  .  the 
placid  Bleep  of  infancy."—  Macaulay  :  But.  .Snff.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Serene,  mild,  soft,  unruffled. 

"  The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek." 

Byron  :  The  Otaour. 

*  pla  9id'-I  ous,  o.  [Lat.  pladdut.]  Placid, 
calm. 

t  pla-9id'-i'-tjr\  «.  [Fr.  placiditi,  from  Lat. 
placiditatem,  accus.  of  placiditas,  from  pla- 
cidus  =  placid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  stats 
of  being  placid ;  calmness,  placiduess,  peace- 
fulness. 

y.  moderation, 
.  vol.  L.cb.Ul. 


"  He  behaves  with  tbe  utmost . 
and  calmness." — Chandler:  Lifeof 


pla9'-id-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  placid;  -ly.]  In  a 
placid,  calm,  or  peaceful  manner;  calmly, 
peacefully,  quietly. 

"  If  he  had  staled  in  innocence  he  should  have  gone 
from  hence  placidly  and  fairly."— Bp.  Taylor:  Bolf 
liyiaa,  ch.  ill.,  |  1. 

pla9'  Id  nfiss,  «.  [Eng.  placid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  placid ;  placidity. 

*  pla9'  It,  s.     [Lat.  placitum,  neut.  sing,  of 
placitus  =  pleasing,  from  placeo  =  to  please.] 
A  decree,  a  determination,  a  dictum,  a  dogma. 

"  Stoboens  has  misplaced  thl*placie.''—Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  Hi.,  f  4. 

pla9'-i  ta,  s.  pi.    [PLAOITDM.] 

*  pla9'-l-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  placit ;  ory.]    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  pleas  or  pleading  in  courts 
of  law. 

*  plac'-a-turn  (pL  pla^-t-ta).  «.    [PLACIT, 
PLEA.) 

1.  An  assembly  of  all  degrees  of  men,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  sovereign,  to  consult  upon 
Important  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  A  plea,  pleading,  or  debate  and  trial  at 
law. 

plack,  s.  [Fr.  plague  =  a.  thin  slice  or  sheet  of 
metal.]  A  small  coppor  coin,  formerly  current 
in  Scotland,  equal  to  one-third  of  an  English 
penny.  (Scotch.) 

"  While  he  has  a  plack  in  his  purse,  or  a  drap  o'  bluid 
In  his  bwly."— Scott :  Waverley :  ch.  zzxvL 

plack  et,  *  plaq'  uet  (q  as  k),  s.     [Fr. 
plaquer  =  to  stick  or  paste  on.]    [PLACARD.] 
1.  A  petticoat. 

*  2.  A  woman ;  cf.  petticoat  in  the  same 
sense. 

"  Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket  I" 
Seaum.  *  PleL  :  Bumorout  Lieutenant.  Iv.  s. 

3.  The  opening  or  slit  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt. 

4.  A  woman's  pocket. 

"  And  while  his  hand  Is  In  her  plactet, 

The  filial  virtue  picks  bis  pocket" 

Mallet:  Tyburn 

*  5.  A  placard.    [PLACARD,  «.,  4.] 

plack  less,  a,  [Eng.  plack;  -less.]  Penni- 
less; without  money.  (Burns:  Scotch  Drink.) 

plac-6-,  pref.  [Or.  »Aof  (plax),  genit.  irAaicik 
(plakos)  =  anything  flat  and  broad.]  Flat  and 
broad. 

plac'-o  derm,  ».  [PLACODERMATA.]  An  IP- 
dividual  member  of  the  Flacodennata. 

plac-i-der'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  placoderm;  -aL] 
Belonging  to,  of  characteristic  of,  the  Placo- 
dermi  (q.v.).  (Phillips :  Geology,  ii.  6.) 

t  plae-6-der'-ma-ta, ».  pi.    [PLACODERMI.) 

plao  6  der'-mi,  t  plac  6  dor'  ma  ta.  a 

pi.     [Pref.  pioxo-,  and  Gr.  Sfp/xa  (derma) ^ 
skin.] 
Palaont. :  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei.    The 
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place  dine  — plagionite 


head  and  j>ectoral  region  encased  In  great 
bony  sculptured  plates,  with  dots  of  enamel  ; 
the  runiamder  of  the  body  naked  or  with 
ganoid  scales;  skeleton  notocbordal.  The 
gub-order  comprises  the  oldest  vertebrate  re- 
mains from  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. Besides  the  family  Cephalaspidte  (q.v.), 
the  sub-order  contains  the  genera  Pterich- 
tliys,  Coccosteus,  and  Diuichthys.  (GiiiUher.) 

-6    dine.    plac'-i-dite.  •.      [Gr. 

fcWir;  0>M;:od«)  =  tabular,  foliated;  sutf. 
-ww,  -ite  (M  in,).] 

M'tti.  ;  A  furnace-product,  having  the  com- 
position :  nickel,  67-0  ;  arsenic,  30*7  ;  cobalt, 
0*9;  copper,  0'8;  sulphur,  0*6  =  99-0;  hence 
the  formula,  Ni^As.  Supposed,  when  de- 
scribed, to  have  been  a  native  mineral. 


plac  6  dus,  s.     [Fret  placo-,  and  Gr. 
(pdous)  =  a  tooth.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genas  of  Pleaiosnurla  (q.v.). 
The  ]>alatal  teeth  constitute  •  pavement  of 
crushing-plates.  Placodua  gigos  U  found  in 
the  Muschelkalk  (Trias). 

c  o  gan   oid,  a.  &  «.    [PLACOQANOIDET.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
order PlacoganoideL 

B.  As  subet,  :  An  Individual  of  the  sub- 
order Placoganoidei. 

plac-o-ga-noi  -do  i,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  placo-,  and 
Mod.  I  AH.  ganoidei  (q.v.).] 

Jr!,thi/.;  The  first  sub-order  of  Owen's 
Oanoidei(q.v.X 


^  O.  &  f  .      [PLACOIDEI.1 

.  Af  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Placoidei  (q.v.).    [PLACOID-SCALES.] 

B.  As  subsL  :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  order 
Placoidei. 

"The  distinction!  between  cycloid  and  ctenoid  scale*. 
between  placoid  aud  ganoid  tishes  are  vague.  and  <-MI 
hardly  be  maintained."—  OUnther;  Study  <tf  FuhM. 


+  placotd  scales,  s.  pi 
Ichthy.  :  (See  extract). 

"In  sharks,  tbe  Balistidn.  and  others,  true  scales 
are  absent,  and  are  replaced  by  tba  ossified  i^tpillas  of 
the  cut!*,  which  give  the  surface  the  appearance  of 
fine-grained  chugreen.  Thane  generally  small  bodies, 
•a  well  as  tbe  large  oweoiu  scutes  of  the  Kays,  Star- 
Ceons,  Ac.,  bave  been  comprised  under  tbe  common 
oanu'  /V'«wW-*«i  te*,  a  term  which  deservedly  U  bring 
abandoned."—  GuritAtr:  Study  of  Fithet,  p.  48. 

fpla  coi  dc-i,  5.  i*.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
«-Aa£  (plax),  genit.  n-Aoxof  (plakus)  =  anything 
flat  and  round.] 

Palceont.  :  An  artificial  order  of  Fishes, 
founded  by  L.  Agassiz.  They  are  characterized 
by  placoid  scales  (q.v.),  and  contained  the 
Rays,  Sharks,  Cyclostomi,  and  the  fossil 
Hybodouten. 

pla  cold'  1-an,  s.  [PLACOID.]  A  fish  belong. 
ing  to  the  order  Placoidei  (q.v.). 

pla-cu'-na.  *.    [Or.  trAoxovc  (plo&nw),  genit. 

irAoKoviToe  (plaknuntos)  =  a  flat  cake.] 

Zool.  :  Window-shell  ;  a  genus  of  Ostreidee, 
closely  akin  to  Anomia  (q.v.).  Shell  subor- 
bicular,  compressed,  translucent.  Known 
«pecies  four,  from  Scinde,  China,  and 
Northern  Australia.  The  clear  white  shells  of 
Placuna  placenta  are  used  in  China  for  window 
glass,  and  largely  exported  to  India  to  lie 
burnt  for  lime  to  chew  with  betel.  They  fur- 
nish small  pearls.  The  species  is  found  in 
brackish  water.  P.  seUa  is  called,  from  its 
form,  the  Saddle-shell. 

pla  fond',  plat-fond,  9.  [Fr.  plat  =  Q&tt 
and/on4  =  the  bottom,  the  back.] 

Arch.  :  The  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether  flat 
or  arched  ;  also  the  soffit  or  under  side  of  the 
corona  of  a  cornice  ;  a  soffit  generally. 

pla  gal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  nAa-ytor  (pto£*ww)= 
slanting,  oblique.] 

Music:  The  term  applied  to  those  Church 
nodes  which  were  formed  from  the  four  older 
•or  authentic  modes  by  taking  the  fourth 
below  as  the  new  key-note,  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  fifth  above.  The  plngal  modes 
were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  VTTO 
<*«7>o),  e.g.,  Doric,  an  authentic  mode  ;  Hypo- 
doric,  a  ]>lagal  mode  formed  from  the  Doric. 

IPLAIN-SONG.] 

plagal  cadence,  a. 

Music  :  The  cadence  formed  when  a  sub- 
dominant  chord  immediately  precedes  the 
final  tonic  chord. 


plagal  melodies,  s.  pi. 

Music  :  Melodies  which  have  their  principal 
notes  lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key  and 
Its  octave,  or  twelfth. 

*  plage  (IX  «•    {PLAQUE.) 

*  plage  (2),  a-    [Fr.  plage,  from  Lat.  plaga  =  a 
region.]    A  district,  a  region,  a  country. 

*•  He  brings  a  world  of  people  to  the  field. 
From  soythia  to  the  oriental  ptafe 
Of  India."  Mario**  ;  3  famburlatm,  L  1. 


pla-**-,  pla-gi-6-,   pref.      (Or. 
(plagios)  =  slanting,  oblique.]    Oblique;  the 
meaning  completed  by  the  second  element. 

pla-gi  a  can  -thi-das,  *.  pi  [Pref.  plagi-  ; 
Gr.  axavQa.  (akantha)  =  a  spine,  and  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Proto- 
dermata  (q.v.).  The  skeleton  is  of  solid  sili- 
cioua  spicules  and  rays,  with  a  nucleus,  but 
with  no  contractile  vesicle. 

pla-gi-au'-thus,  *.     [Pref.  pfctft-,  and  Gr. 

av9o<i  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bol  :  A  genus  of  Helicterese.  Plagianthus 
fotult/itu,  cabled  also  P.  urttcans,  yields  a 
tough  fibre  called  New  Zealand  cotton  ;  that  of 
P.  sidoide$,  a  native  of  Austral  ia  and  Tasmania, 
is  used  for  making  ropes,  twine,  aud  fishing 
nets. 

pla'-gl  ar  Ism,  *.      [Fr.  plagiarism*,  from 

plagiaire  =  plagiary  (q.v.>] 

1.  The  act  of  plagiarizing  or  appropriating 
the  writings  or  ideas  of  another  and  passing 
them  off  as  one's  own  ;  the  stealing  the 
writings  of  another  and  publishing  them  as 
one's  own  composition, 

"  Sir  J,  Beynolda  ha*  been  accused  of  ptaylaritm  for 
having  borrowed  attitude*  from  ancient  matter*."  - 
:  Anecdote*  qf  PaiHtt^,  »oL  IT.  (Adv.  Note.) 


2.  That  which  is  plagiarized  ;  a  plagiary. 
"Horerl'i  grand  '  Dictionnaire  Hiitorlqae,'  and  \tn 

prejudic«d  piasfiarttm."—  Coap*r:  Kgypt  *  the  Pettta- 
(euo*.  p.  ic 

pla'  gi  ar  ist,  s.  [Eng.  plagiary);  -ist.]  One 

who  plagiarizes  ;  one  who  appropriates  the 
writings  or  ideas  of  another  aud  passes  them 
off  as  his  own, 

-  A  dexterous  plaftaritt  may  do  anything.1*—  Skeri- 
dan:  Critic,  \.  I. 

pla'-gi-ar-ize,  pla'-gl-ar-i^e,  v.t.  &  L 
[Bug.  plttgiar(y);  -ise,  -ise.]  To  commit  or 
practise  plagiary  ;  to  steal  from  the  writings 
or  ideas  of  another. 

"  Paavagei  and  fornn  of  ezprenion  ptaatarittd  from 
Pope  aud  Colliua,  '—  Evening  Standard.  Jan.  U,  UW. 

pla  -gi-ar  ^,  *  pla-gi-a-rie,  t.  &  a.  [Fr. 
plagiaire,  from  Lat.  plagiarius  =  a  man-stealer, 
a  kidnai>per;  plagium  =  the  act  of  kidnap- 
ping ;  plagio  =  to  kidnap  ;  pldga  =  a  net  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  plagiario.} 
A*  As  substantive  : 

M.  A  man-stealer,  a  kidnapper.  (Bp. 
Patrick.} 

*2.  One    who   steals  or  appropriates  the 
writings  or  ideas  of  another  and  passes  them 
off  as  his  own  ;  a  literary  thief,  a  plagiarist. 
"  A  common  place,  aud  many  friend*, 
Can  serve  the  jJafinr^t  coda." 

Grern  :  Spleen. 

3.  The  act  or  crime  of  plagiarizing  ;  plagi- 
arism. 

"  I't'ti/iaria  bad  not  Its  nativity  with  printing,  but 
began  in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  I,  ch.  vL 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Man-stealing,  kidnapping. 

"  f'li'fiaty  and  man-stealing  Tartan."  —  Brown*  : 
Travelt,  p,  4fc 

2.  Practising  pUgiary;  plagiarizing.  (Hall: 
Satires,  iv.  2.) 

pla-gl-an'-lax,  ».  [Pref.  plagi-,  and  Gr. 
aSAof  (aulax)=  a  furrow.  So  named  from  the 
transverse  ridges 
of  the  teeth.  (See 
cut)] 

Palceont.  :  A  ge- 
nus of  Marsupia- 
lia,  with  four  spe- 
cies, from  the  mid-      LOWER  JAW  AND  TEETH 
die  Purbeck  beds,  OF  PLAOIAULAI. 

closely   allied    to 

HypsiprymnuB  (q.v.).  It  was  most  proliably 
phytophagous,  though  Owen  believes  it  was 
carnivorous.  The  chief  feature  in  the  denti- 
tion is  that  the  premolars  are  marked  on  the 
exterior  of  their  crowns  with  seven  conspicu- 


ous grooves,  resembling  those  in  the  first 
premolarof  Hypsiprymnus,  except  that  they 
run  diagonally  and  not  vertically. 

pla  gi  ho'-dral,    a.     [Lat.  plagi-,  and  Gc. 

ifdpa  (kfdra)  —  a  base,  a  side.] 

Qrystall. :  Having  oblique  sides. 
pla-gi-0-,  pref.     [PLAOi-.] 

pla-gi-o-9C  phal'4c,  a.    [Pref. 

Eng.  cephalic.] 
Antkrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  LiniiKua's  term  p?oy(ocr;-*a7ic  In  emphatically  de- 
acriutive  of  the  more  common  form  of  American 
skull,  and  may  be  conveniently  used  to  distinguish  tl'e 
broad  head,  with  flattened  forehead,  so  characteristic 
of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  American  races,  aa,  in  fact, 
It  wa»  used  by  him." — Jmtrn.  Anthrop.  /rut.,  HL  90. 

pla-gl  Sch'-i-la,  s.    [Pref.  plagio-.  and  Gr. 

XiAos  (chilos)  =  green  fodder  for  cattle.] 

B/tt. :  A  genus  of  Jungermanniacei.  Several 
species  are  common  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
finest  being  Plagiochila  aspUnoide*. 

pla'-gl-d-clf-rite,  *.  [Pref.  plagio-;  Gr. 
Kirpav  (kitron)  =  citron,  with  reference  to  its 
colour,  and  «u(T.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  microscopic 
crystals  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites.  Crystallization  monoclinic  or 
tricliiiie.  tip.  gr.  1'881 ;  colour,  citron-yellow  ; 
translucent;  taste,  astringent.  Analysis 
yielded  :  sulphuric  acid,  35'44  ;  alumina,  14*37  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  7*95;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1'64  ;  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  !•&>  ; 
lime  and  magnesia,  1*62;  soda,  4*04;  potash, 
4-23;  water,  29*42  =  100"2fl,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  B28O4-f  [R2J8O«+9aq. 

pla'-gl-i-cla-ye,  s.  [Pref.  plagto-,  and  Gr. 
itAao-is  (klasin)  =  a  breaking ;  Ger.  piagioklas.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
group  of  triclinic  felspars,  in  which  the  two 
principal  cleavages  are  oblique  to  one  an- 
other. (See  Albite,  Andesite,  Anorthite,  Lab- 
radorite,  Microcline,  and  Oligoclase.J 

plagioclase-anamesite,  *. 
Petrol :  An  exceedingly  tine-brained  dolerite, 
in  which  a  plagioclase  predominates. 

plagioclase  basalt,  5. 

Petrol. :  A  basalt  iu  which  plagioclase  U 
predominant. 

plagioclase  basaltite,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  exceedingly  compact  homo 
geneous  plagioclase- basalt. 

plagtoclase  diabase,  *. 

Petrol. ;  The  same  as  DIABA&K-POAPHTBT. 
plagioclase  dolerite,  s. 
Petrol. :  Differs  from  plagioclase-basaltonly 
in  the  entire  absence  of  olivine. 

plagioclase  granite, «. 

Petrol :  One  of  four  kinds  of  eruptive 
granite,  from  the  United  States  described  by 
Clarence  King.  It  consists  of  quartz,  plagio- 
clase, orthoclase,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
biotite,  hornblende,  titanite,  and  apatite. 

plagioclase  obsidian,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  obsidian  which  encloses  much 
plagioclase  felspar  porphyritically  distributed. 

pla-gi-6  clas'-tic,  a,  [Pref.  plagio-,  and 
Gr.  xAiurrof  (klasto*)  =  broken  into  pieces.] 

Min.  it  Petrol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consist- 
ing of  plagioclase. 

plagioclastic  felspars,  *.  ;*/.  [PLAQIO- 

CLASE.] 

pla  gi'-o-don,  «.    [PLAOIODOXTIA.] 

pla  £p[  6  don'  ti  a  (or  t  as  sh),  pla-gi'  6- 
don,  s.  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr.  o6»i/s  (odotw), 
genit.  boovTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Echinomyinse,  with  a 
single  species,  Plagiodontia  czdium,  from  Hayti. 
Its  generic  name  has  reference  to  the  complex 
folds  of  enamel  in  the  molars,  and  the  specific 
designation  to  tbe  habit  of  the  animal  in 
appr"aching  houses  at  night  in  search  of  food, 
principally  fruit  and  roots. 

pla'-gi-o"-nlte,  s.  [Gr.  wAoyioF  (plagion\ 
neut.  of  irAaytof  (plagtos)  =  oblique,  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  plagionit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  crys- 
tals and  massive  at  Wolfuberg,  Ilartz  Moun- 
tains, Germany.  Hardness,  2-0;  sp.  gr.  5-4; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  blackish  lead-gray ; 


fifte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  03  =  0;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


plagiostoma— plain 


opaque;  brittle  Compos.:  sulphur,  21  '3; 
antimony,  38'2  ;  lead,  40  '5  ;  corresponding  to 
the  formula,  PbS+SbaSs+JPbS. 

pla  g!  6s  to  ma,  *.    [Pref.  ptagio-,  and  Gr. 

irrofjia.  (stoma)  —  the  mouth.] 
ZooL  :  A  synonym  of  Lima  (q.v.). 

t  pla-gf  fc-stdm'-a-ta,  a.  pL  [PLAOIOSTOMT.] 

t  pla  gi  6  atom  -a-toiis,   a.     [Mod.   Lat. 

plag  wstomat(a)  ;  Eng.  ailj.  suff.  -oua.]  The 
same  as  PLAOIOSTOMOUS  (q.v.). 

pla-gi-6-stome,  s.     [PLAOIOSTOMI.!    Any 

individual  member  of  the  sub-order  Plagios- 

lomata  (q.v.). 

"  Fossil  PJnviottoTne*  are  very  numerous  In  all  for- 
mations. Some  of  the  earliest  detenu  Inable  flsh- 
reiuiuiis  are  believed  t<i  be,  or  are  derived  from,  Pl»- 
piottomet."—  tilinthtr:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  314. 

pla  gi  6s  -to  mi,  t  pla  gi-6  stom'  a  ta, 

$.  pi.  [Pref.  plagio-,  aud  Gr.  aro^a  (stoma)  = 
a  mouth.] 

1.  Ichthy.  ;  A  sub-order  of  Chondropterygii 
(q.v.).     There  are  from  five  to   seven  gill- 
openings  ;  skull  with  a  suspensorium  and  the 
palatal  apparatus  detached  ;  teeth  numerous, 
xnouth  transverse,  on  under  surface.    It  con- 
tains the  Sharks  and  Rays. 

2.  Pafaont.:  From  the  Upper  Silurian  on- 
ward. 

pla  gl  oV-to  mous,  a.  [Eng.  plagiostom(e)  ; 
-ous.}  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Plagiostomi 
(q.v.). 

pla-gl-um,  s.    [Lat.]    [PLAGIARY.] 

Law  :  The  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnapping 
men,  women,  or  children.  It  was  punishable 
with  death. 

*  pla  gose,  a.  [Lat.  plagosus.]  Stem,  hard, 
harsh. 

"  Lionel  forgave  his  father-in-law  for  hUptaj/ow  pro- 
pennltieB,"—  Mortimer  Colliiit:  Tvto  Plunge*  Jar  a 
Pearl, 


, 
,  vol.  II.,  ch.  Ix. 

plague,  *  plage,  *,  [Lat  ptaga  =  a  blow, 
stroke,  or  stripe,  implying  that  a  plague  is  a 
blow  divinely  inflicted,  and,  presumably,  on 
account  of  sin  ;  Gr.  wAirw  (plege)  =  a  blow,  a 
plague  ;  O.  Sp.  pfaga  ;  Sp.  llaga;  Ital.  piuya  ; 
Fr.  piaie.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  blow,  a  calamity  ;  any  afflictive  or 
Vexatious  evil,  calamity,  or  infliction. 

"  And  men  blaafemydeu  God  for  the  plag*  of  halL* 

—  WycliJTe:  Apocaiij*  xvi. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  As  if  a  man  should  go  Into  a  peat-house  to  learn  a 
remedy  against  the  piague,"—&»uk;  Utrmattt,  voL  vi., 
aer.  5. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  annoys  or  vexes  : 
as,  He  is  the  plague  of  my  life. 
*  (2)  A  state  of  misery. 

"  I  ant  Mt  in  the  plriyut.  and  my  heaviness  Is  over  in 
my  sight.  '—PitUm  xxxviii.  17.  (Prayer-  Book.) 

II.  Pathol.  :  A  peculiarly  malignant  fever  of 
the  continued  and  contagious  type,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  identical  with  the  worst 
kinds  of  typhus  fever.  It  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  a  poison  generated  by  decaying 
annual  matter  combined  with  heat,  moisture, 
and  bad  ventilation.  The  famines  produced 
by  tlie  ravages  of  locusts,  and  the  subsequent 
decay  of  their  bodies,  often  generate  it.  The 
period  of  incubation  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  three  weeks.  It  chiefly  attacks  the  cervical, 
axillary,  inguinal,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
producing  buboes,  carbuncles,  &c.  The  "boil" 
from  which  Hezekiah  suffered  seems  to  have 
been  the  carbuncle  of  plague  (2  Kings  xx.  7, 
Isaiah  xxxviii.  21).  At  first  there  is  great 
restlessness,  followed  ultimately  by  corre- 
sponding exhaustion,  and  death  supervenes  in 
two  or  three  days.  Grand  Cairo  is  the  chief 
known  focus  of  the  plague,  the  spread  of 
which,  iu  different  directions,  is  at  least 
attempted  to  be  checked  by  quarantine.  The 
plague  seems  to  have  been  the  Black  Death  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  known  by 
the  name  of  plague  when,  in  IWVi,  it  slew  in 
London  68,59ti  jwople,  about  one  third  of  the 
population.  The  great  fire  of  London  (lin;ti) 
obtains  the  credit  of  having  banished  the 
plague  from  the  metropolis  by  destroying  the 
fever  nests  which  it  had  infested. 

1[  The  Ten  Plagues  of  Egypt  : 

Script.,  dtc.  :  Ten  inflictions  divinely  sent 
upon  the  Egyptians  to  compel  them  to  eman- 


cipate the  Israelites  from  bondage  and  allow 
them  to  quit  the  land.  (Erod.  vii.  14— xii. 
30.  For  the  use  of  the  word  plague  see  ix.  14. 
xi.1.) 

plague-mark,  «.  The  same  as  PLAQUE- 
SPOT,  1  (q.v.)t 

plague-sore,  *,  A  sore  resulting  from 
the  plague. 

plague-spot,  8. 

1.  A  mark  or  spot  of  the  plague  orany,foul 
disease ;  a  deadly  mark  or  sign. 

2.  A  pestilential  spot  or  place. 

plague,  v.t.    [PLAGUE,  «.] 

1.  To  infect  with  the  plague  or  any  disease. 

2.  To  visit  or  afflict  with  any  calamity  or 
evil. 

"  He  la  plagued  for  her  sin.' 

Shatotp. ;  King  John,  H. 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  annoy,  to  harass ;  to 
cause  vexation  or  annoyance  to. 

*  plague' -ful,  *  plague' -full,  a.     [Eng. 
plague,  taui^ulL]    Full  of  plagues ;  abounding 
in  plagues ;  pestilential. 

"  Hemu'n  did  ttebold  the  earth  with  h«uii»  chore, 
And  platfuifutt  meteors  did  in  both  appear." 

Mirrourfor  ilayiitrate*,  p.  «87. 

*  plagne'-less,  a.    [Eng.  plague;  -tew.]   Free 
from  plague  or  plagues. 

•plag'-ner,  *.  [Eng.  plagu(e);  -er.l  One 
who  plagues  or  vexes. 

"Onr  plagues  and  our  plaguert  are  both  fled  away." 
Bronte:  A  Catch. 

*  plag'-ul-ly,  adv.    [Eng,  plaguy;  -ly.]    In  a 
manner  or  degree  to  plague,  vex,  or  annoy ; 
vexatiously,  greatly,  horribly. 

"  How  chance  you  cut  so  plnguily  behind— Smug  t" 
The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

*  plag'-U^,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  ptagu(e);  -f.l 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  plague. 

"Add  one  more  to  the plnyuy  hill." 

Donne :  Potmt,  p.  9. 

2.  Vexatious,  annoying,  worrying,  torment- 
Ing. 

"  What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mi thaps," 

Butler  :  Budibrcu,  I.  ill.  1. 

B.  A*  adv. :  Vexatiously,  anuoyingly ;  very 
much, 

"Ton  sell  It  plaguy  dear." 

Cowper  ;  yearly  Dittret*. 

pla-gy'-S-duS,  s.  [Gr.  ir\«yo?,  irXa-yo?  (ptogos) 
=  the  side,  and  iSou?  (odous)  =  a  tooth.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scopelidte  (q.v.).  Body 
elongate,  compressed,  scalelesa;  eye  large;  the 
rayed  dorsal  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  from  the  occiput  to  opposite  the  anal  tin ; 
caudal  forked ;  branch  ioste gals  six  or  seven  ; 
troth  in  the  jaws  and  palate,  some  very  large 
and  lanceolate.  There  is  but  one  well-defined 
species,  Plogyodus  ferox,  from  Madeira  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tasmania.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  formidable  deep-sea 
fishes,  aud  lives  at  a  depth  of  (probably)  300 
fathoms.  The  stomach  of  one  yielded  several 
octopods,  crustaceans,  asci<  I  ians,  a  young 
brama,  twelve  young  boar-fishes,  a  horse- 
mackerel,  and  a  young  fish  of  its  own  species. 

plaice,  *  pla9e,  *  plaise,  *  playcc, 
*  playse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  plais,  from  Lat.  platessa 
=  a  plaice,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  jrAorus 
(plains)  =  flat ;  Dut.  pladijB ;  Sp.  platija  ;  Ger, 
platteisze,  plattfisch;  Dan.  plutjisk.} 

Ichthy.  ;  Pleuronectes  platessa,  a  fish  well- 
known  in  northern  Europe.  It  ranges  from 
the  coast  of  Frajice  to  Iceland,  frequenting 
sandy  banks,  sometimes  met  with  on  mud- 
banks.  It  is  not  in  great  repute  as  a  food- 
fish,  as  its  flesh  is  soft  and  watery ;  but  from 
its  cheapness  it  is  extensively  bought  by  the 
poor,  and  its  sale,  ready  cooked,  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  metropolis.  Plaice 
are  sometimes  taken  with  the  line,  and  some- 
times with  the  trawl.  They  spawn  in  the 
early  spring,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  in 
May.  Their  general  weight  when  brought  to 
market  is  about  three  pounds,  and  they 
average  a  foot  long,  but  much  larger  speci- 
mens are  on  record.  The  height  of  the  body, 
which  is  fiat  and  compressed,  is  about  one- 
half  the  length  ;  the  scales  are  smooth  and 
minute  ;  the  dorsal  contains  about  seventy 
rays.  The  colour  above  varies  from  brown- to 
black,  with  yellow  spots ;  white  beneath. 

*  plaice-mouth,    •  playse -mouth,  s. 

A  mouth  small  and  drawn  aside,  like  that  of 
a  plaice.  (lien  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  Hi.  4.) 


plaid,  plaid  *  plad,  s.  &  a.    [Gael,  plaid*** 
a  blanket;  Irish  plaid«  =  a.  plaid,  a  blanket; 
contracted  from    Gael.   &    Irish  peallaid***, 
sheepskin,  from  peall  =  a  akin,  a  hide.] 
A*  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Goods  of  any  quality  or  material  of  • 
tartan  or  checked  pattern. 

2.  A  garment  of  tartan  or  checked  woollen 
cloth  of  various  colours,  worn  by  both  sexes 
of  the  natives  of  Scotland,  of  which  country 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  national  cos- 
tume.    Plaids  of  a  peculiar  black  and  white 
check,  known  as  shepherd's  tartan,  or  of  a 
plain    gray,  are    largely  worn  by  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland,  and  are  sometimes 
called  mauds.      The  plaid  is  a  rectangular 
piece  of  stuff.    The  belted  plaid  is  plaited  and 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt. 
the  upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left 
shoulder.    [TARTAN.] 

B.  A&  adj. :  Made  of  or  resembling  plaid. 

plaid'  ed,  plaid'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  plaid;  -«LJ 

1.  Made  of  plaid ;  tartan, 

2.  Wearing  a  plaid. 

"  To  ptaidfd  warrior  armed  for  ttrfffc" 

Scott:  L<idy  of  tit*  Lot*,  V,  ft 

plaid' -ing,  plaid' -ing,  plaid -en,  •. 

IPLAID.J 

Fabric :  Coarse  woollen  cloth,  differing  from 
flannel  in  being  twilled.  It  is  used  fot 
blankets,  shepherds'  plaids,  and  sometimes 
for  clothing.  (Scotch.) 

plain,  *  plane,  *  play  nc,  *  pleine,  *  pley n, 

a.,  adv.t  &  s.     [Fr.  plain  =  plain,  flat,  from 
Lat.  planus.     Plain  and  plane  (1),  s.,  are  from 
the  same  root.    Sp.  piano,  llano;  Port,  piano; 
Ital.  piano.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Smooth,  level,  flat ;  free  from  depressions 
and  elevations. 

"The  crooked  shall  be  made  rtralght,  and  thf 
rough  place*  plain."—  /*aiaA  xi.  4. 

2.  Open,  clear ;  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
Intervening. 

3.  Not  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  missed. 

"  Lead  me  In  a  plain  path."— Ptalm  xx  vii.  n. 

4.  Evident  or  clear  to  the  understanding *, 
manifest,  obvious;  not  obscure;  not  liable 
to  be  misunderstood. 

5.  Bough,  unvarr.Laned  ;   almost  rude  or 
coarse :  as,  He  used  very  plain  language. 

6.  Free  from  difficulties  or  intricacies :  as, 
It  was  all  plain  sailing, 

7.  Devoid  of  ornament,  show,  or  adoriv 
tnent ;  simple,  unadorned. 

"Beneatb 
A  ptefe  blue  itoue,  »  gratl*  dalecnum  Heft,* 

Wvrdmorth:  fxcunton,  bk.  TiL 

8.  Not  dyed,  coloured,  variegated,  or  orna- 
mented with  a  pattern  or  figuie;  as,  plain 
muslin. 

9.  Devoid  of  beauty  ;  not  handsome.    It  i» 
frequently  used  as  a  euphemism  for  ugly ;  us 
a  plain  woman. 

10.  Not  rich,  not  luxurious;  homely,  simple-, 
as,  pl<.i in  living,  plain  dress. 

11.  Simple,  homely,  unlearned,  artless ;  free 
from  show,  disguise,  cunning,  or  affectation. 

"  For  ua  plain  folks."        Cowper  :  Conversation,  84k 

12.  Open,  frank,  plain-spoken,  sincere,  can- 
did, bluut. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  be  pfain  with  you,  that  youratli 
give  no  just  cause  of  acaiulaL" — Bacon. 

13.  Evident,  mere,  absolute,  bare. 

"  He  that  beguiled  yon  ...  waa  a  plain  knave."— 
Shaktitp.  ;  Lear,  ii.  a. 

14.  Easily  seen,  discovered,  or  deciphered  ; 
not   rendered   unintelligible    or    concealed ; 
open  to  view. 

"  The  moniments  whereof  there  bydlng  been*, 
Aip/ain«as*t  the  first,  when  they  were  freak  UM» 
green."  Spenter:  f.  <J.,  IV.  t  M, 

B.  ^s  adv.:  In  a  plain  manner;  plainly, 
openly,  clearly, 

"  Plainest  taught  aad  easiett  learnt" 

Jttttm.-  A&.lV.Ma. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  piece  of  level  ground;  a  piece  m 
stretch  of  laud  free  from,  depressions  or  elev* 
tions  ;  a  level  surface. 

**  Be  shade*  the  woods,  the  vallieahe  reetrnine 
With  rocky  mountaius,  and  extends  the  phtint.* 
Dry  den  ;  OriA;  Jletamurpkom  i. 

*2.  A  field  of  battle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  An  expanse  of  low-lying  territory 
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u  distinguished  from  a  table  land  or  plateau 
(q.v.X  Speaking  broadly,  the  western  hemi- 
sphere is  the  region  of  plains,  and  the  eastern 
of  table-lands.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  hat 
in  it  what  U  called  the  Greut  Northern  plain, 
extending,  with  the  one  break  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  Behring's  Strait,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  Mountains. 
It  extends  over  190'  of  longitude,  and  about 
four  and  a  half  million  square  miles.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  the  German  and  the  Sarmatian 
plains  in  Europe,  and  the  Siberian  plain  and 
Kirghiz  steppes  in  Asia.  In  the  New  World 
are  the  Great  Central  and  the  Atlantic  plains 
of  North  America,  and  the  great  South  Ameri- 
can plain,  which  is  estimated  to  stand  to  the 
mountainous  parts  of  that  continent  as  four 
to  one.  [PAMPAS,  PBAIRIE,  STEPPK.) 

2.  Hist. :  A  nickname  for  the  level  floor  of 
the  hall  In  which  the  first  French  National 
Convention  was  held  in  1792.  By  metonymy 
It  was  applied  also  to  the  Girondist  party 
whose  seats  were  there.  [MonOTAiH,  ^  (2).] 

plain-back,  s. 

1.  Weaving:  The  ground  on  which  the  nap 
or  pile  is  raised. 

2.  Fabric:  Bombazette. 
plain  bonlto,  >. 

Ichthy. :  Amis  nchfi,  common  In  the  At- 
lantic, Indian  Oceans,  and  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  of  little  value  as  a  food-fish. 

plain  chant,  s.    [PLAIN-BOKO.) 
plain  chart,  «. 

Navig.  :  A  Merrator's  chart. 
plain-day,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Noctva  dt- 
puncta. 

plain-cloth,  a.    Cloth  not  twilled. 

plain  compass,  «.  A  simple  form  of 
the  surveyor's  instrument.  It  has  a  needle 
•bout  six  inches  long,  a  graduated  circle, 
main  plate,  levels,  and  sights,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  brass  head  of  the  Jacob-staff. 

plain-dealer,  s. 

1.  One  who  speaks  his  mind  plainly,  with' 
out  reserve,  disguise,  or  affectation ;  a  plain- 
spoken  person  ;  one  who  is  plain,  honest, 
candid,  and  straightforward  in  bis  dealings. 

*  2.  A  simpleton. 

"Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  pialn-dealen  with. 
•at  wit."— SJtokap. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  1L  i. 

plain-dealing,  a.  &  t. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  or  dealing  with  others 
In  a  plain,  frank,  honest,  and  straightforward 
manner ;  free  from  art,  canning,  or  affecta- 
tion ;  plain-spoken. 

"Like  an  houest,  plain-dealing  man."— ShatMp. .' 
S  Henry  ft..  IT.  «. 

51.  At  substantive : 

1.  Frankness,  openness,  candidness,  and 
straightforwardness  in  dealing  with  others; 
freedom  from  art,  cunning,  disguise,  or  affec- 
tation ;  sincerity,  bluntness. 

*  2.  A  game  at  cards. 
plain-golden  Y,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Plvtta  iota. 

plain-hearted,  «.  Having  a  sincere, 
open  heart ;  free  from  art,  cunning,  affecta- 
tion, or  hypocrisy ;  unaffected. 

"Yen.  tell  them  how  plain-hearted  this  man  WHS." 
Banyan:  Pilffrim't  Proffrett,  pt.  il.    (Introd.) 

plain-heartedness,  ».  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  plain-hearted ;  sincerity,  frank- 
ness, straightforwardness. 

plain-moulding,  s. 

Joinery:  Moulding  of  which  the  surfaces 

•re  plane  figures. 

plain-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Bupt- 
Uucia  subnotata. 

plain-sailing,  «. 

1.  Navig.:   The  art  of  working  a. ship's 
motion  on  a  plain  chart,  which  supposes  the 
earth  to  be  an  extended  plane,  or  flat,  and 
not  globular.    (The  proper  spelling  is  plane- 
•ailing,  as  expressing  the  supposition  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  plane.) 

2.  Fig. :   Easy  management  or  conduct ; 
free  from  all  difficulties  or  intricacies. 

*  plain-singing,  «.    (PUUN-SONO.) 


plain-song,  s. 

1.  Cantus  planus,  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  church  music,  consisting  of 
easy  progressions  in  one  of  the  church  modes, 
suitable  for  use  by  priests  or  a  congregation ; 
it  is  opposed  to  cantus  Jiguratus,  or  figurate- 
song,  containing  more  ornate  progressions  of 
•  later  period.     Wiien  counterpoint  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  customary  to  compose  parts 
above  or  below  a  portion  of  ancient  plain- 
soog ;  hence,  the  term  plain-song  is  often 
synonymous  with  canto  Jermo,  or  the  fixed 
melody  to  which  counterpoint  Is  added.    The 
term  as  used  in  these  days  includes  roughly, 
ancient  chants,  inflections,  and  melodies  of 
the  church.     Called   also   Plain-chant  and, 
sometimes,  Plain-singiug. 

2.  The  simple,  plain  notes  of  an  air  without 
ornament  or  variation. 

*  3.  A  plain,  unvarnished  statement. 

"Thy  tedious  plain-eono  grates  my  tender  ear*." 
areaer:  Linyua.  i.  1. 

Y  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  adjectively 
for  keeping  to  one  note  or  call ;  monotonous. 

"The  plain-long  cuckoo  gray." 
Slalutp.  .•  Midtummar  Xiahfi  Dream,  111  L 

plain-speaking,  >.  Plainness,  open- 
ness, or  bluntness  of  speech ;  candour. 

plain-spoken,  a.     Speaking   plainly, 

Xnly,  or  bluntly,  and  without  reserve  or 
station ;  blunt. 

plain-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
inomata. 

plain-work,  «.  Plain  needlework  as 
distinguished  from  embroidery ;  the  common 
practice  of  sewing  or  making  linen  garments. 

"  She  weut  to  vtatn-tmrlc  end  to  purling  brooks." 
Pop* :  fpiitlei  to  Mat  mount,  iL 

*  plain  (1),  playn,  v.t.    (PLAIN,  a.] 

1.  To  make  plain,  level,  or  fiat;  to  level, 
to  plane ;  to  free  from  obstructions. 

"  When  the  first  way  is  plained  all  will  go  smoothly." 
— fottouMS  Wottanlanat,  p.  682. 

2.  To  make  plain,  evident,  or  manifest;  to 
explain. 

"  Wh»fs  dumb  In  show,  ni  plain  In  speech." 

tbateip. :  Peridet,  hi.    (ProU 

•plain  (2),    'plane,   'playne,  "pleyne, 

v.i.  &  (.    [Fr.  plaindre,  from  Lat.  plango  =  to 
complain.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  lament,  to  mourn ;  to  bewail,  to  wail. 

••  Thou  hoard  at  a  wretched  female  plain.* 

Scott :  Lord  of  On  la*.  IT.  IT. 

2.  To  complain. 

"  Erles  ft  baroos  at  ther  first  samnyng, 
For  many  maner  resous  pteyned  of  the  king." 
Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  Sll 

B.  Trans.:  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to 
mourn  over. 

*  plain  -ant,  ».    [0.  Fr.] 

Law:  A  plaintiff. 

plain'  ly,  '  plain  llche,  adv.    [Eng  plain, 
a. ;  -ly.} 
L  In  a  plain  manner ;  flatly ;  like  a  plain. 

2.  Evidently,  clearly,  without  obscurity; 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

"  Hear  memore  plainly."     8ha>cetp.:2ffrit.ir.,lr.l. 

3.  Without  ornament  or  embellishment ; 
simply ;  without  luxury  or  show :  as,  To  be 
plainly  dressed,  to  live  plainly. 

4.  Frankly,  openly,  candidly,  bluntly :  as, 
To  speak  plainly. 

*  5.  In  earnest ;  fairly. 

"They  .  .  .  gave  ground ;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to 
a  safe  place."— Clarendon:  CiM  War. 

plain'  ness,  *  playness,  e.    [Eng.  plain,  a ; 

HMssJ 

1.  Levelness,  flatness;  freedom  from  de- 
pressions or  elevations ;  evenness  of  surface. 

"Letters  emprtnted  In  the .  .  .  plainette of  the  table 
of  waxe." — Chaucer:  Soeciui,  bk.  v. 

2.  Clearness,  intelligibility ;  freedom  from 
obscurity  or  doubt. 

"  The  truth  and  plainnea  of  the  case." 

Shakelp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  IL  4. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  ornament  or  em- 
bellishment ;  simplicity. 

"  The  excess  of  ptainneu  In  our  cathedral  dis- 
appoint* the  spectator." — Walpole:  Anecdote*  of 
Painting,  vol.  I1L,  CO.  IL 

4.  Frankness,  candour,  openness ;    blunt- 
ness  of  speech  ;  freedom  from  art,  disguise, 
or  affectation. 

"  That  unsuspected  pjainneu  he  belieTM." 

linden  :  Bind  i  Panther,  11L  Ki. 


plain  stancs,  a  pi.  [Eng.  plain,  a.,  and 
Scotch  stun**  =  stones.]  Tbe  pavement  of  a 
street.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  that  Lovel  dings  a*  that  ever  set  foot  on  the 
ptointtanet  o'  Fairport.  — 3cott :  Antiquary,  ch.  XT. 

plaint,  '  playnte,   '  plelnt,  a,     [O.   Fr. 

pieinte  (Fr.  plainte),  from  Low  Lat.  plancta  = 
a  plaint,  from  Lat.  planctus,  pa.  par.  otpUmgt 
=  to  lament.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  lamentation,  a  lament ;  a  song  or  «•> 
pression  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

"  And  heard  meanwhile  the   Psalmist's  mournful 
plaint.*  WordnKtrth:  Excursion,  bk.  iL 

*  2.  A  complaint  of  injuries  or  wrong  done, 

"  There  are  three  Just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain ; 
one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence."— Bacon  :  War  wit* 
Spain. 

IL  law :  A  memorial  presented  to  a  court 
In  which  the  complainant  sets  forth  his  cause 
of  action ;  the  exhibition  of  an  action  in 
writing.  Plaints  are  the  first  process  in  an 
inferior  court,  in  the  nature  of  an  original 
writ 

14  The  total  number  of  County  -court  platntt  entered." 
— Daily  chronicle.  Sept  8, 186*. 

*  plaint'-ful,  o.    [Eng.  plaint ; -fuU.!).]    Com- 
plaining ;  lamenting  audibly  ;  plaintive. 

"  To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintful  tongue 
doth  lead  me.'-J3ldney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  u. 

plain'  tiff,  *  plain-tit;  *  playn  tyt  a.  ft 
ft,  [Fr.  plalnttf  (tern,  plaintive)  =  (a.)  plain- 
tive, complaining,  (».)  a  plaintiff,  from  Lat. 
ptanctus,  pa.  par.  ot  plango  =  to  lament.] 

*  A.  At  adj.:    Complaining,    lamenting, 
plaintive. 

"  His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground. 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  ot  a  wound 
Glr'u  by  a  brother's  hand-'      Prior:  Solomon,  UL 

H.  As  substantive: 

Law :  One  who  enters  or  lodges  a  plaint  In 

•  court  of  law ;  one  who  commences  a  suit  is 
law  against  another ;  opposed  to  defendant. 

"  Both  in  one  description  blended 
Are  plaintifi  —when  the  suit  Is  ended." 

C<neptr  :  The  Pause  ITesu 

plain-tire,  a.    [PLAINTIFF.] 

*  1.  Lamenting,  grieving,  complaining. 
"  To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  pkiintiot  son." 

Dryden:  Bomer;  Iliad  L 

2.  Expressive  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  mournful, 
•ad ;  affecting  to  sorrow  or  commiseration. 

"  One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  uiourus  sa  *  wede  away.'  ~ 

Scott :  Marmion,  Tl.  M. 

plain'-tlve-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  plaintive;  -ly.} 
In  a  plaintive,  mournful,  or  sad  manner; 
mournfully,  sadly. 

plain' -tlVe-ness,  ».  [Eng.  plaintive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plaintive; 
mournfuluess,  sadness. 

»  plaint -less,  a,  [Eng.  plaint;  -few.)  With- 
out complaint ;  uncomplaining,  nnrepiniug. 

plal '-  sanoe,  a.     An    obsolete    form     ol 

PLEASANCX. 

*  plais  ter,  s.    [PLASTER.] 

*  plais  ter  ish,  a.    [PLASTERISH.] 

*  plais  ter  ly,  a.    [PLASTEKLY.] 

plait  (IX  plait,  pleat,  "playte. 
jlelght.  *  pleyte, «.    [O.  Fr.  ploit,  pleit, 
ft  (Fr.  pli)  =  a  fold,  from  Lat.  plicatum,  neut. 
sing,  of  plicatus,  pa.  par.  of  plioo  (Fr.  pHer)  = 
to  fold ;  Gael,  pleat ;  Welsh  pldh.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  flat  fold  or  double ;  a  gather  of  cloth 
or  similar  material. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair,  straw,  &C. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  Strands  of  rope-yarn  twisted  Into 
foxes,  or  braided  into  sennit. 

2.  Straw-working:  The  chief  varieties  are 
noted  under  their  distinctive  names  in  thia 
dictionary. 

*  plait  (2),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful]    A  kind  ol 
small  ship ;  a  hoy.    (Blount.) 

•plait,    plait,   -plat,   » platte, 

*  plete,  *  plite,  v.t.  &  i.    IPLAIT,  s.. 
A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fold ;  to  double,  as  cloth. 

2.  To  braid ;  to  interweave  the  locks  a 
strands  of :  as,  To  plait  hair,  to  plait  a  rope. 


*pli 

plet( 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  cs  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  on  -  kw. 


plaited— plane 
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*  3.  To  braid,  to  border. 

"  At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light 
Whou  brim  with  i>mk.i  oal  iJ.. 

Drat/ton  :  (juetl  qf  CyntMa. 

tt  Hat-making :  To  interweave  the  felted 
hairs  forming  a  Imt-body,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, motion,  moisture,  and  heat, 

plaited,  pl&ir-gd,  pa.  par.  &a.  [PLAIT, ».] 

A.  A.I  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Folded,  braided,  Interwoven.knltted. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Entangled,  Involved,  intricate. 

"  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides," 

*!iakfsp.  :  Lear,  i.  1. 

II.  But.  (Ofmtimtlm):  Folded  lengthwise, 
like  the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan,  aa  the  vine, 
and  many  palms. 

plalted-rope,  >.    [SENNIT.] 

plait -er,  pl&if-er,  t.  [Eng.  plait;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  plaits. 

plait  16,  «.  [Eng.  plate;  dimin.  sun*.  -ie.J  A 
little  plate,  (11  urns:  The  Twa  Dogs.) 

plak  f  na.  >.  [Fern,  of  Or.  irAtuccw  (plaktwa) 
=  made  of  boards.]  [I'LACO-.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fla- 
kinldae. 

pla  kin'  I  dee,  ..  pi.     [Hod.  Lat  p!akin(a) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat  pL  adj.  suff.  -idcc.\ 
Zool.:  A  family  of  Silicious  Sponges. 

plan,  «,  [Pr.  (fern,  plant)  =  flat,  from  Lat. 
planits  =  level,  flac;  Ital.  piano;  Ger.,  Dan., 
but.,  &  8w.  plan.]  [PLAIN,  a.] 

L  Lit. :  Properly  a  map,  representation,  or 
delineation  of  a  building,  machine,  ic.,  on  a 
plans  surface.  More  exactly,  the  plan  of  a 
building  is  a  horizontal  section  supposed  to 
be  taktn  on  the  level  of  the  floor  through  the 
•olid  walls,  columns,  &c.,  so  as  to  show  their 
various  thicknesses  and  situations,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  spaces  or  rooms,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  doors,  &c.  This  is  also  called  the 
ground-plan  or  orthography  of  the  building. 
In  the  geometrical  plan,  the  parts  are  repre- 
sented in  their  natural  proportions.  In  the 
perspective  plan,  the  lines  follow  the  rules  of 
perspective,  reducing  the  sizes  of  more  distant 
parts.  The  term  is  also  commonly  extended 
to  a  man  or  representation  of  a  projected  or 
finishes  work  on  a  plane  surface :  as,  the 
plan  of  a  town,  of  a  harbour,  &c. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  scheme  of  some  project  devised  ;  a  pro- 
ject. 

"  A  plan  might  b«  devised  that  would  embellish  na- 
ture."— Walpott :  A  necdotettf  Painting,  voL  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts 
according  to  a  design. 

"  A  mighty  maze  1  bat  not  without  a  plan." 

Pope :  Kuay  on  Jlan,  L  6. 

8.  A  custom ;  a  mode  of  procedure ;  a  pro- 
cess, a  way,  a  method, 

"  The  good  old  rote 
Snfflceth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  tliey  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  slum  Id  keep  who  can." 

WorcUuort*;  Rob  Roy'tOrafe,  Ix. 

plan,  v.t.    [PLAN,  s.j 

1.  To  draw  or  devise  the  plan  of;  to  form  a 
plan  or  delineation  of:  as.  To  plan  a  building, 
a  town,  Ac, 

2.  To  form  or  shape  according  to  a  given 
plan  or  tigure  :  as,  To  plan  a  carpet  toa  room. 

3.  To  -levise,  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 

"  Even  In  penance  planning  sina  anew," 

Gvldtmith :  Traveller. 

pla  riiir  -I-a,  *.  (Fern,  of  Lat.  planar  ins  = 
leveL] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genog  of  the  Flanarida 
(q.v.).  Body  soft,  flattened,  oblong,  or  oval, 
not  jointed  ;  no  suckers,  bristles,  or  leg-like 
appendages  present,  but  covered  with  vibra- 
tile  cilia.  Several  are  common  in  pools, 
where  they  look  like  small  leeches,  others 
are  marine.  Some  are  brightly  coloured. 

pla  nar  I-an,  *.  [Lat.  planari(a);  Eng.  suff, 
•an.}  Any  individual  of  the  Planarida  (q.v.). 

pla-nar'-l-da,  3.  pt  [Mod.  Lat.  planar(ia); 
Lat  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ula.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-order  of  TurT«llaria  (q.v.). 
Flat,  soft-bodied,  hermaphrodite  animals,  of 
ovoid  or  elliptic  form ;  their  integument  with 
Tibratile  cilia  and  cells ;  the  former  used  in 
locomotion.  They  have  a  proboscis,  and  two 


pigment  spots  serving  for  eyes.  Sections: 
Bliabdocoela,  with  the  body  long,  round,  and 
oval,  with  the  intestine  straight  and  un- 
branched  ;  and  Dendrocoela,  with  the  body 
broad  and  flat,  and  the  intestine  branched  or 
arborescent. 

pla-nar'-I-oid,  a.    (Mod.  Lat.  planari^da); 
Eng.  suff.  -aid.}    Like  a  planariaa  in  form. 

*  plan'-ar-^,  a,    [Eng.  plan(e);  -ary.}     Per- 
taining to  a  plane, 

plan-ax'-Is,   s.     [Lat.  plan(us)  s  flat,  and 
axis  —  an  axle.] 

Zool.  <%J>alceont.  ;  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  formerly  placed  in  the  Buccinidse, 
but  now  transferred  to  the  Littorinidae.  They 
have  a  turbinated  shell,  with  the  aperture 
notched.  Known  species  twenty-seven,  from 
the  warmer  seas.  Fossil  one.  doubtful)  from 
the  Miocene. 

plan-seer',  «.    [PLANCHEB,  «.] 

*  planch,  *  plauncho,  *.    [A  softened  form 
of  plank.]    A  plank. 

"A  great  ;>fa«ncA«  horde  of  oke."  —  Btritnt  .'  JVofmirf  ; 

Crunyctf.,  VOL  iL,  ch.  civil. 

'planch,  v.t,      [PLANCH,  s.]     To  make  or 
cover  with  planks  or  boards  ;  to  plank. 

"  And  to  that  vineyard  la  a  planch)  I  gata" 

Shakctp.  :  Jttature/or  Measure,  it.  1. 

planch  '-er,  plan-ceer',  «.    [Fr.  ptanchir.1 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  floor  of  wood. 

"  Oak.  cedar,  and  chetnnt  are  the  best  hulMen  :  some 
an  best  for  planchert,  u  deal."  —  Bacon:  Hat.  Hut., 

1658. 

2.  A  board,  a  plank. 

"  Fowla  from  ptanchert  iprinff." 

Drayton  :  i'uiy-Olbion,  •.  8. 

IL  Arch.  :  The  same  as  PLAFON 


"planch'  er,"  plaunch-er.r.f.  [PLANCHER, 
*.]  To  form  of  planks  or  wood  ;  to  cover  with 
planks.  (Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fo.  133.) 

planch'-et,  s.  [Fr.  planchette.]  A  flat  disc 
of  metal  ready  for  coining. 

plan-chette',  a.    [Fr.  =  a  small  plank.] 

1.  A  heart-shaped  piece  of  board  mounted 
on  thin  supports,  two  of  which  are  casters, 
and  one  a  pencil  which  makes  marks  as  the 
board  is  pushed  under  the  hands  of  the  person 
or  persons  whose  fingers  rest  upon  it.     The 
exact  cause  of  its  motions  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. 

"  The  truant  goosequill  traveling  like  PlanchetU." 

0.  W.  Hoi  met:  The  School-boy,  M 

2.  A  circumferentor. 

plan  cho'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Prof.  J.  E. 
Planchon,  a  living  French  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lecythidacew  or  of  Myr- 
taceae,  I'lanchonia  littoralis,  an  evergreen 
tree  growing  in  the  Andaman  islands,  is  said 
to  possess  a  valuable  wood.  (Col.  Eyhib.  Rep.) 

plane,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  plana  =  a 

plane.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  perfectly  smooth  and  level  surface  ;  a 
part  of  something  having  a  level  surface. 
Used  in  this  sense  in  Botany  for  the  flat 
surface  of  many  leaves. 

*  2.  The  shaft  of  a  crossbow. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Joinery  :  A  carpenter's  cutting  and  sur- 
face-smoothing tool,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  called  from  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction or  purpose:  the  jack-plane,  from  12 
to  17  inches  long,  for  taking  off  the  roughest 
surface  of  the  stuff;  the  trying-plane,  used 
after  the  jack-plane,  length  20  to  22  inches  ; 
the  long-plane,  used  for  planing  a  piece  of 
stuff  very  straight,  length  24  to  26  inches  ; 
the  jointer-plane,  length  23  to  30  inches,  used 
for  obtaining  very  straight  edges  ;  the  smooth- 
ing-plane,  6i  to  8  inches  long,  and  the  block- 
plane,  12  inches  long,  used  for  finishing  off 
work,  and  obtaining    the   greatest   possible 
smoothness  on  the  stuff.    The  above  are  called 
bench-planes.      [Sen  also  BEAD-PLANE,   COM* 
PASS  -  PLANE,    FILLISTER,    MOULDINO*PLANE, 
RABBET    (or   REBATE)    PLANE,    SIDE-PLANE, 

8POKESHAVE.  &C.] 

2.  Geom.  :  A  surface  such  that,  *f  any  two 

points  be  taken  at  pleasure  and  joined  by  a 
straight  line,  that  line  will  lie  wholly  in  the 


surface.  A  plane  is  supposed  to  extend  In- 
definitely in  all  directions.  The  term  is  also 
frequently  nsed,  especially  In  astronomy,  to 
denote  an  ideal  surface  supposed  to  cut  ov 
pass  through  a  solid  body,  or  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  plant 
of  a  planet's  orbit. 

B.  Aa  adj.  :  [Lat.  planus  =  plain,  flat,) 
[PLAIN,  a.]  Level,  flat,  plain,  even,  without 
depressions  or  elevations  :  as,  a  plane  surface. 

IT  (1)  Horizontal  plane:  [HORIZONTAL^ 

(2)  Objective  plane  :  [OBJECTIVE]. 

(3)  Oblique  plane  :  [OBLIQUE]. 

(4)  Perspective  plane  :  (PERSPECTIVE). 

(5)  Principal  plane  :  [PRINCIPAL]. 

(6)  Vertical  plane  :  A  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  or  to  a  horizontal  plane.    In 
perspective  it  is  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  point  of  sight  and  perpendicular 
to  the  perspective  plane. 

plane-ashlar,  & 

Masonry  :  Ashlar  with  smooth-worked  face. 
plane-bit,  plane-Iron.,  *. 

Join.  :  The  cutter  of  a  plane.  The  cutting 
edges  are  generally  a  right  line,  but  for  some 
purposes  they  are  made  with  rectangular  or 
curved  grooves.  They  are  set  in  the  stock  at 
various  angles  with  the  sole,  46'  being  tb* 
most  usual. 

plane-chart,  3. 

Navig.  :  A  Mercator*s  chart  (q.T.> 

plane-curve,  0.    A  curve  having  an  It* 

points  in  the  same  plane. 

plane-director,  *.  A  plane  parallel  to 
every  element  of  a  warped  surface  of  the  llret 
class. 

plane-figure,  «.  A  portion  of  a  plane 
limited  by  Tines  either  straight  or  curved, 
When  the  bounding  lines  are  straight  the 
figure  is  rectilinear  and  is  called  a  polygon. 
When  they  are  curved  the  figure  Is  curvilinear. 

plane-geometry,  a.  That  part  of  geo- 
metry whi  ch  treats  of  the  relations  and 
properties  of  plane  figures. 

plane-guide,  *. 

Join.  :  An  adjustable  attachment  used  It 
bevelling  the  edges  or  ends  of  plank. 

plane  of  defilade,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  plane  passing  through  the  crest  of 
a  work  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sight. 

plane  of  perspective.,  s.     [PERSPEC- 

TIVE.] 

plane  of  projection,  s.    [PROJECTIOH.] 
plane  of  rays,  «.    [RAY  (i),  s.} 
plane  of  sight,  s. 

Fort.  ;  The  general  level  of  the  work,  hori- 
zontal or  inclined. 

plane-problem,  *. 

Geom.  :  A  problem  which  can  be  solved 
geometrically  by  the  aid  of  the  right  line  and 
circle  only. 

plane  -sailing,  s.    [PLAIN-SAILING.] 
plane-scale,  s. 

Surv.  :  A  scale  upon  which  are  graduated 
chords,  sines,  tangents,  secants,  rhumbs, 
geographical  miles,  &c.  The  scale  Is  princi- 
pally used  by  navigators  in  their  computa- 
tions, in  plotting  their  courses,  &c. 

plane-stock,  s. 

Join.  :  The  body  of  the  plane  In  which  the 
Iron  is  fitted. 

plane  survey  ing,  «. 

Surv.  :  Ordinary  field  and  topographical 
surveying,  where  only  very  limited  poitioni 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  considered,  and  its 
curvature  is  disregarded. 

plane-table,  s. 

Surv.  :  An  instrument  used  In  surveying  for 
lotting  in  the  field  without  the  necessity  of 
aking  field  notes.  The  plane  table  consists 
of  a  square  board  or  limb,  mounted  upon  a 
tripod.  Two  levelling  plates  are  attached, 
one  to  the  tripod  and  the  other  to  the  limb, 
and  are  connected  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 
A  movable  telescope  with  sights  and  a  mag- 
netic needle  are  also  attached. 

plane-tile,  s.  A  flat  tile,  about  6$  x  104 
Inches  and  |  thick.  It  weighs  from  2  to  2t 
pounds.  [TiLE,  a.] 


pl 
ta 


boil,  bo'y ;  pout,  jo\vl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan*   -tion.  -sion  —  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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plane  -  trigonometry,    *.      [TaiooNo- 

METItY.J 

plane,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  platanitm,  ace.  of 
p/dt(in«*  =  a  plane;  Gr.  n-Xdravos  (platanos), 
from  TrAaTv*  (piatus)  =  wide,  in  allusion  to 
the  broad  leaves  and  spreading  form ;  8p., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  platano.}  [PLATAN.] 

1.  Sing. :  The  same  as  PLANE-TREE  (q.v.). 

2.  Pi. :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the  Plata- 
nai'Ca-  (q.v.). 

plane-tree,  s. 

B«(. ;  Any  species  of  the  genus  Platanus 
(q.v.),  of  which  live  or  six  exist.  They  are 
toll  trees  with  ponderous  trunks,  the  bark  of 
which  peels  off  annually,  leaving  the  surface 
smooth  and  owe.  The  Oriental  Plane-tree, 
Platiuiiu  orientalis,  an  umbrageous  tree, 
•evenly  to  ninety  feet  high,  has  palmate  leaves 
like  those  of  the  Sycamore.  It  is  a  native  of 
Western  Asia  and  Cashmere,  and  has  been 
Introduced  into  British  parks  and  plantations. 
Its  smooth-grained  wood  is  used  in  the  East 
for  cabinet- n mking.  Mr.  Honigl»erg«r  says 
that  in  India  its  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to 
the  eyes  in  ophthalmia,  and  its  bark,  boiled 
in  vinegar,  given  in  diarrhoea.  The  Occidental 
or  American  Plane-tree,  Platanus  occidentalis, 
has  less  deeply  divided  and  indented  leaves,  and 
no  membranous  bracts  along  the  female  flowers. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
there  are  trees  ten  to  sixteen  feet  In  diameter. 
Called  in  America  also  Button-wood,  Water- 
beech,  and  sycamore,  and  in  Canada  Cotton- 
tree.  A  third  species,  often  confounded  with 
this  one,  is  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  Platanus 
acer/jolia,  the  species,  sometimes  with  giant 
trunk,  cultivated  in  some  London  squares. 
The  Scotch  or  Mock-plane  tree  is  Acer-Pseudo 
platanus. 

plane,  *  plain,  •playn,  v.t  [Fr.  planer, 
from  Lat.  piano,  from  Low  Lat.  plana  =  a 
carpenter's  plane.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  smooth,  especially  with  a 
plane.  (Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  v.) 

*2,  fig.:  To  clear  the  way  from  difficulties  ; 
to  make  smooth.  (Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  297.) 

plan  e  6m   e  try,     pla   nlm'-c-try,    i. 

[Eng.  plane,  and  Gr.  nerpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  The  art  or  process  of  ascertaining 
the  area  or  superficial  contents  of  a  surface. 

[STEBEOTOMY.] 

plan  -er, * plain'-er, <.  [Eng.  jtan(e\v.  •  -er.] 

1.  Oref.   Lang.  :    One  who  or  that  which 
planes  ;     a    planing -machine.       (Chapman, : 
Momer  ;  Odyssey  v.) 

2.  Print. :  A.  wooden  block  nsed  to  level  the 
face  of  a  forme  of  type  before  printing.   i    • 

planer  bar,  s.     A  device  attached  to  a 

planer  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  in  part  the 
work  of  a  slotting  or  shaping  machine. 

planer-centres,  s.  pi.  Devices  similar 
to  lathe-centres  for  supporting  small  work  on 
the  bed  of  a  plan  ing- machine. 

planer-head,  s. 

Much.:  The  slide-rest  of  a  plan  ing- machine 
or  planer. 

planer-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Flanera 
(q.T.). 

pla'-ner-a,  *.     [Named   after  J.  Planer,    a 

German  botanist. J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ulmeae,  having  roundish 
pointed,  two  celled  and  two  seeded  fruits.  The 
woofl  of  Planera  Abelicea,  called  in  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  Pseudosantalum  creticum,  is 
aromatic.  P.  Richardi  has  a  valuable  wood. 

pla'-ner-ite,  *.    [After  Hen  Planer :  suff.  -ite 

*(Afi7l.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline 
botryoidal    layers    In    the    copper   mines  of 
Gumeschefsk,    Ural    Mountains.      Hardness, 
6 ;  sp.  gr.  2'65  ;  colour,   verdigris  to  olive- 
green  ;  lustre,  dull.  Compos. :  a  hydrous  phos- 
Cte  of  alumina  with  some  copper  and  iron, 
a  suggests  that  it  is  possibly  impure  Wa- 
vellite  (q.v.),  and  makes  ft  a  sub-species. 

plan  et,  *  plan  ete,  s.  [O.  Fr.  planete  ( Pr. 
planete),  from  Lat.  planeta;  Gr.  irAai^r^s 
(plawt?s)  —  a  wanderer,  from irKava.<a(plana6) 
to  wander,  from  ir\dyjf  (plane)  —  a  wandering ; 
Sp.  &,  Port,  planeta.] 
Astron. ;  A  heavenly  body  which,  to  old- 


world  observers,  seemed  to  wander  about  aim- 
lessly irt  the  sky,  thus  markedly  contrasting 
with  the  orderly  movements  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  the  seem- 
ingly erratic  bodies  were  as  regular  in  th<-ir 
movements  as  the  others,  revolving,  like  the 
earth,  around  the  sun,  the  aberrations  arising 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  planeta  and  the  ob- 
servers were  in  motion.  When  they  are  compa- 
ratively near  the  earth  and  move  thence  to  go 
round  the  sun,  they  seem  to  go  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  when  they  returnon  the  other  side  of  their 
orbit,  they  appear  to  retrograde  in  the  sky. 
Shining  only  with  reflected  light,  they  shine 
with  a  steady  radiance  in  place  of  twinkling 
like  the  fixed  stars.  Planets  are  primary  or 
secondary,  the  former  revolving  around  the 
sun,  the  latter  around  the  primaries.  The 
primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients  were 
five.  Mercury.  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  Omitting  asteroids,  comets,  and 
meteoric  rings,  eight  are  now  known,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Twenty  second. uy 
planets  are  known,  the  Moon,  two  satellites 
of  Mars,  four  of  Jupiter,  eight  of  Saturn, 
four  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  Neptune.  The 
existence  of  an  inter  mercurial  primary  planet 
has  been  auspectedbutnot  proved.  The  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus,  being  nearer  than  the 
Earth  to  the  Sun,  are  called  inferior  planets ; 
the  others,  being  more  distant,  are  termed 
superior.  Anuther  classification  is  sometimes 
adopted,  that  into  intra-  and  extra-asteroidal 
planets,  that  is,  those  nearer  and  those  more 
remote  from  the  sun  titan  the  asteroids. 
Under  the  first  are  included,  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  and  Mars,  all  of  which  are  com- 
paratively small,  while  the  others,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  are  the  giants 
of  the  system.  For  instance,  the  Earth  in 
7,918  miles  in  diameter,  and  Mars  4,200,  but 
Jupiter  is  85,000.  The  intra-asteroidal  planets 
complete  the  annual  revolution  in  short  periods, 
the  Earth,  for  example,  in  365'26  days,  while 
Neptune  takes  to  do  so  60,127  days,  or  about 
165  years.  The  minor  planeta,  planetoids,  or 
Asteroids  are  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
Asteroids  have  already  been  described  under 
that  head.  Of  the  major  planets  it  may  be 
Minted  that  the  Earth  was  not  anciently  re- 
garded as  a  planet,  but  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  around  which  not  only  the  other 
planets,  but  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars,  re- 
volved. Modern  research  baa  relegated  it  to 
Its  proper  place,  as  a  comparatively  insignificant 
member  of  the  family  of  planets,  and  a  pigmy 
in  dimensions  as  compared  with  the  fixed  sUrn, 
whose  representative  we  have  in  the  sun.  Of 
the  two  planets  of  modern  discovery,  Uranus 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herechel  iu 
1781;  aud  Neptune,  whose  existence  was  BUS* 
pected  and  place  determined  from  the  pertur- 
bations which  it  caused  in  the  motions  of  Ura- 
nus, was  discovered  by  Professor  Challia  and 
Dr.  Giille  in  1846.  Uranus  and  Neptune  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  visibility  of 
the  others  Is  due  to  reflected  solar  light,  though 
It  is  not  quite  sure  that  the  larger  planets,  such 
a*  Jupiter,  may  not  have  some  light-yielding 
powers  of  their  own.  The  distance  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun — the  centre  ot  the  solar 
system — differs  enormously.  While  Mercury  is 
about  35,400,000  miles  distant,  and  the  Earth 
something  over  92,000,000  miles,  Uranus  is 
1,753,869,000,  and  Neptune  2,746,998,000  miles 
distant.  Their  speed  of  motion  in  their 
orbits  differs  correspondingly,  Mercury  darting 
around  the  sun  at  a  speed  nine  times  as  great 
as  the  deliberate  sweep  of  the  far-distant  Nep- 
tune. This  difference  of  speed  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  gravitation,  the 
planets  nearer  the  sun  being  exposed  to  the 
greater  solar  attraction,  and  needing  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  rapidity  of  motion  to  over- 
come the  energy  of  this  attraction  and  main- 
tain their  orbital  distances.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  not  circles,  but  ellipses,  the  degree 
of  departure  from  the  circle  varying.  Venus 
most  nearly  approaches  the  circle  iu  its  orbit, 
Mercury  and  some  of  the  planetoids  being  the 
most  eccentric.  The  plane  of  diurnal  rotation 
does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  a 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  the  annual  variety  of 
seasons.  This  eccentricity  also  varies  greatly, 
the  inclination  of  the  equatorial  plane  of 
Venus  being  apparently  the  greatest,  while 
that  of  Jupiter  is  very  small.  As  regards  the 
density  of  the  planets,  that  of  the  small  in 
much  greater  than  the  large,  Saturn,  for  in- 
stance, being  only  about  one-eighth  as  dense  as 
the  earth. 


cog- 
volv 


planet-gear,  3. 

Machinery:  Gearing  in  which  one  or  mor« 
g-wheels,  besides  rotating  on  their  axes,  re* 
volve  arouud  the  wheel  with  which  they  mesh. 

•planet  struck,  *  planet  stricken, 
*  planet-  strook,  a.  Affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  planet  ;  blasted. 

"  Planets,  planet-truck,  real  ecllpM 
Then  sutferU^  Milton  :  P.  L.,  m.  4UL 

planet-  wheel,  s. 

Gearing  :  The  exterior  revolving  wheel  of 
the  "sun  and  planet"  motion,  invented  by 
James  Watt.  So  called  from  its  rotation 
around  another  gear-wheel,  which  is  termed 
the  sun-gear.  The  axis  of  the  planet-gear  is 
preserved  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  cen- 
tral or  sun-wheel  by  means  of  an  arm.  The 
planet-wheel  sometimes  gears  with  an  inter* 
nally  cogged  wheel,  and  may  be  driven  by  the 
latter,  rolling  around  inside  the  larger  gear- 
wheel instead  of  outside.  [SUN-AND-PLAWKT- 

WHEELS.) 

plan-e'-tar'-i-um,  ».  [Lat.,  from  planeta  =  a 
I'Lnict.  ]  A  machine  for  exhibiting  the  relative 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  positions  in 
respect  to  the  sun  and  one  another.  [OKBEKV.) 

plan'-et-ar-y,  a      [Lat.    plan*tartvst   from 
planeta  —  a  planet  ;   Fr.  planetaire  ;   Ital.   & 
Sp.  planetaria.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planeta. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet  ;  erratic, 
revolving. 

**  Planetary  orbs  the  mm  »bt  jr." 

lit  uck  titrtr*  :  Creation,  1L 

3.  Produced  or  caused  by  tlie  influence  of 
the  planeU. 

"  Put  up  thy  gold  ;  Go  on.—  here's  gold.—  go  on, 
Be  u  a  planetary  plague." 

Shake*?,  :  Tlmon  qf  Athens,  IT.  S. 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  plain-Is:  as,  a 
planetary  system. 

*5.  Wandering 

"Hit  own  erratical  and  planetary  life."—  FttOtr. 
CkurtA  Jliit..  IX.  vii.  68. 

II.  Astral.  :  Under  the  domination  or  influ- 
ence of  any  particular  planet. 

"Skill'd  in  the  planetary  houn," 

Drayton  :  The  Moon-Cay. 

planetary  day*,  *.  pi. 

Astron.  *  Astrol.  :  The  days  of  the  week. 
five  of  which  are  more  or  less  directly  called 
after  planeta.  [WEEK.] 

planetary-nebula,  «.    [NEBULA.] 
planetary-year,  *. 

Aatron.  :  The  time  taken  for  each  planet  to 
perform  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 

*  plan'-et-ed,  a.    [Eng.  planet;  •«*.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  located  in  planeta. 

"Tell  me,  ye  stars  I  ye  planets,  tell  me  all 
Ye  atarr'd  and  planeted  in  habitants." 

Young  ;  ffight  Tltoughtt,  Ix. 

•pla  -net'-  ic,   pla-net-ic-al,  a.     [Ut. 

planeticus,  from  Gr.  irAuwrrutos  (planetibo*), 
from  irAanjnjs  (planites)  =  &  planet  (<l-v.).J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  planets. 

"  According  to  the  jrt«n«tfcaZ  relations  from  whence 

they  receive  their  names."  —  Browne  :  i'ulyur  Errourt, 

bk.  v..  ch.  xiii, 

plan  et  old,  s.    [Eng.  planet  ;  ~oid.] 

Astron.  :  A  minor  planet,  an  asteroid.  [A** 
TEROID,  PLANET,  STAR.] 

plan  et-oid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  planetoid;  ~<tl} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planetoids  ;  relating  to 
a  planetoid. 

*  plan  et  ule,  *.     [A   dimin.    from  planet 
(q.v.).]    A'little  planet. 

•plan&e,  v.i.  [Lat.  plango  =  to  heat,  to 
lament.]  To  lament. 

*  plan'-gen-$y\  s.      [Eng.    plangen(t);   -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plangent;  a 
dashing  or  beating  with  noise, 

*plan'-£ent,  a.  [Lat.  plangens,  pr.  par.  of 
plango=  to  beat,  to  dash.]  Beating,  dashing  : 
as,  a  wave. 

"  The  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave." 

Taylor:  I  Philip  Van  Arteoelde.  I  1ft 

*  plan'-gor,  s.     [Lat.]    Plaint,  lamentation. 

"The  lamentable  pUmgort  ot  Thraclan  orphans."— 
Jfere*.  In  Knyltih  Garner.  U.  96. 

pla-ni-,  pla-no-,  pref.  [Lat.  planus  =  plain, 
level,  plane.]  A  prefix  attaching  the  qualifi- 
cation of  levelness,  flatness,  or  hardness,  to 
the  second  element  of  the  word. 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pSt 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


planifolious— plant 


1  pla  nl-fo'-li-oua,  o.     (.Pref.   plani-,  and 
Lut. /,au/;i  =  a  leatj 
Dot.:  Flat-leaved.    (Craig.) 

pla  nim-6-ter,  *.  [Eng.  plant  and  mefer.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  irregular  plane  figures ;  a  planeometer  or 
platometer. 

pla  nl-m6t'-rfo,  pla-nJ-mSf-rfc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  planlmetr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  plantmet- 
rufne.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  planimetry; 
obtained  by  planimetry. 

pla-nlm'-S-trjf, «.    [PLANEOMETRY.] 

plan   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  >.    [PLANE,  «.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adv. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sutist. :  The  act  of  smoothing  the 

surface  of  woud,  oie.,  with  a  plane. 

planing  machine,  s. 

1.  Wood:  A  machine   for  truing  up  and 
feeing  boards  or  the  sides  of  timbers.    When 
It  also  works  the  edges,  it  is  known  also  as  an 
«dger;    when    the    edges   are    respectively 
tongued  and  grooved,  they  are   known   as 
mab-hed,  are  said  to  be  matched  up ;  when 
the  stuff  is  moulded  or  dressed  to  ornamental 
shape,  the  machine  is  known  as  a  Moulding- 
machine. 

2.  Metal-working:  A  machine  in  which  a 
metallic  object  dogged  to  a  traversing-table 
Is  moved  against,  a  relatively  fixed  cutter.     la 
practice,  the  cutter  is  adjusted  in  a  stock, 
and  is  usually  fed    automatically    between 
strokes. 

pla   ni  pcn'-ncs,   pla-nl-pen-na'-tes, 

pla  nl-p6n'-ni-a, s.pl.  [Lat. planm=&-dt, 
and  penna  =  a  featiier,  a  wing.] 

Entuvl.  :  A  sub-order  of  Neuropterous  In- 
sects, having  flat  wings.  The  fore  and  hind 
pair  are  similar,  the  hind  ones  not  broader 
than  the  others.  Larvae  rarely  aquatic. 
Irilies  :  Megaloptera,  including  the  Myrmele- 
onticiffi,  HemerobiMw,  and  Mantispidffi ; 
Sialida,  and  Panorpidra  (q.v.). 

pla  nl-pet'-a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  plani-,  and 
Eng.  jielataus.] 

Il!t. :  Having  flat  petals  or  leaves;  flat- 
leaved,  planifolious. 

plan'-Ish,  v.t.  [PLANE,  v.]  To  make  smooth 
or  plane ;  to  beat,  as  metals,  with  hammers, 
till  perfectly  smooth  ;  to  polish  by  hammer- 
ing. [PLANISHING,  C.j 

plan  ish  or,  s.  lEng.  planish;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  planishes ;  specif.,  a  thin 
flat-ended  tool,  used  by  turners  for  smoothing 
brass-work. 

plan' -Ian-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [PLANISH.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mbst. :  An  operation  in  which  sheet- 
metal  is  condensed,  smoothed,  and  toughened 
U]wn  a  smooth  anvil,  by  the  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer, having  a  very  slightly  convex  lace,  and 
called  a  planishing-hammer. 

planishing  hammer,  «.  [PLANISHING.] 

planishing  rollers,  ».  pi.  The  second 
pair  of  rollers  in  preparing  coining-metal. 

planishing  stake,  a. 

Cvppersmithing :  A  bench  stake,  or  small 
anvil,  for  holding  the  plate  when  under  the 
action  of  a  planishing-hamrner. 

plan  i -sphere,  «.  [Pref.  plani-,  and  Eng. 
sphere.} 

1.  The  representatioi   upon  a  plane  of  the 
Circles  of  the  zodiac. 

2.  Any  contrivance  in  which  plane  surfaces 
move  upon  one  another  to  fultil  any  of  the 
uses  of  a  celestial  globe. 

plan  I-apheV-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  planisphere); 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  planisphere. 

plank,  '  planke,  t.  [Lat.  planca  =  a  board, 
a  plank  ,  r  r.  plaiiche ;  Vul.pla.nk;  Sw.pUiiika; 
Ger.  &  Dan.  planke.} 

1.  Lit. :  A  broad  piece  of  sawed  timber 
thicker  than  a  board  ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  timber 
between  1}  and  4  inches  thick,  and  more  than 
9  inches  wide. 

"  Then  U  not  a  plank  at  tin  hull  or  the  deck.' 

ttyron  :  Manfred,  U.  «. 


2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Anything  resembling  a  plank ;  8  slab. 

"  A  monument  of  freestone,  with  a  plank  of  marble 
thereon."—  Wood :  Attwn.  Oxon,,  vol.  U. 

(2)  Anything  serving  as  a  support. 

••  This  l>  Indeed  the  only  plank  we  have  to  trait  to." 
— Sharp:  Sermoru,  voL  L,  Mr.  B. 

(3)  A  principle  or  article  of  a  political  or 
other  programme  or  platform.    [PLATFORM.] 

"They  thould  be  nude  planla  In  the  Liberal  plat- 
form."— Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  i,  1885. 

If  To  walk  the  plank :  A  mode  of  drowning 
their  captives  practised  by  pirates,  by  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  along  a  plank 
laid  across  the  bulwark  until  they  overbalanced 
it  and  fell  into  the  water. 

"I  got  my  back  up  at  that  and  they  walked  tti 
plank."— Scrilmer'i  MaaaOne,  Nov.,  18J8,  p.  88. 

plank  bed,  3.  A  bed  of  boards,  raised  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor,  on  which  prisoners 
are  compelled  to  sleep  during  short  sentences, 
or  the  earlier  stages  of  a  long  confinement. 
No  mattress  is  allowed,  but  a  thin  pillow,  and  a 
bed-covering,  consisting  of  two  blankets  and  a 
rug,  besides  sheets,  are  issued  to  all  prisoners 
on  plank-beds.  This  statement  relates  to  Brit- 
ish, and  not  to  American  prisons. 

plank  hook,  s.  A  pole  with  an  iron  hook 
at  the  end,  with  which  quarrymen,  miners, 
and  others  shift  their  runs  or  wheeling-planks, 
as  occasion  requires. 

plank-plant,  >. 

Bat. :  Bossicea  Scolopendrlvm. 
plank  revetment,  «. 
Fort. :   Board  lining  of  an  embrasure  or 
covering  of  a  rampart. 

plank-road,  plank- way,  t.  A  road 
of  transverse  planking  laid  on  longitudinal 
sleepers.  Common  in  America. 

plank-sneer,  ». 

Shipbulld. :  A  plank  resting  on  the  heads  of 
the  top  timbers  of  the  frames  or  ribs. 

plank-way,  s.    [PLANK-BOAD.) 

plank,  v.t.    [PLANK,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks ;  to 
form  of  planks. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lay  down,  as  on  a  table ;  to 
table,  to  pay  out.  (Applied  to  money.)  (Ainer.) 

3.  To  split  and  cook  on  a  board,  a*  a  shad. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hat-making :  To  harden  by  felting.    Said 
of  hat-bodies  alter  forming. 

2.  Spinning:  To  unite  slivers  of  wool  in 
forming  roving. 

plank-ing,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [PLANK,  *,J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Shipbuild. :  The  skin  or  wooden  covering 
of  plank  on  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces 
of  the  ribs  and  on  the  beams. 

2.  Spinning:  The  splicing  together  of  slivers 
of  loug-stapled  wool. 

3.  Steam :  The  lagging  or  clothing  of  a  steam- 
cylinder.    [CLEADINO.] 

planking-clamp,  s. 

Shipwright. :  An  implement  for  bending  a 
strake  against  the  ribs  of  a  vessel  and  hold- 
ing it  till  secured  by  bolts  or  treenails. 

planking  machine,  «.  A  machine  in 
which  hat- bodies  are  planked. 

planking-screw,  s.  An  implement  for 
straining  planks  against  the  ribs  of  vessels. 

plonk' -ton,  t.    Pelagic  beings  collectively. 

*  plank'  y,  *  plank  le,  a.  [Eng.  plank;  -jf.) 
Constructed  or  composed  of  planks. 

"  He  came  before  the  plankit  later." 
Chapman:  Homer  i 

*  plan' -less,  a.  [Eng.  plan;  -lea.}    Destitute 
of  a  plan. 

plan'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  plan;  •«•.]  One  who 
plans,  contrives,  devises,  or  projects ;  a  pro- 
jector, a  deviser. 

pla-no-,  pref.    [PLANI-.] 
piano-compressed,  a. 

Eat. :  Compressed  down  to  a  flattish  surface, 
as  Poineiana. 


•  piano  concave,  a.  Plane  on  one  sid« 
and  concave  on  the  other :  as,  a  plaiw-caMavt 
lens.  [LENS.) 

•  piano  conical,  a.    Plane  or  flat  on  one 

side  and  conical  on  the  other. 

"  Some  few  are  pl'inrnxmic,il,  whOM  raperudee  to  In 
part  level  between  both  ends."— Grew;  iltttttuin. 

plano-convex,  o.  Plane  on  one  side  and 
convex  oil  the  other :  as,  a,  plano-convex  lent. 
[LENS.] 

piano-horizontal,  a.  Having  a  leva) 
horizontal  surface  or  position. 

piano  orbicular,  a.    Plane  on  one  ildf 

and  spherical  on  the  other. 

piano-subulate,  a.  Smooth  and  mrl- 
shaped.  [SUBULATE.] 

*  plan  og'-ra  phist,  s.    [Pref.  pteno-;  Gr. 

yodt^ia  (yraphij)  =  to  delineate,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.)  A  surveyor,  a  plan  or  map-maker. 

"All  ptanasrafhtu,   of  the  Holy  City."- IT.  M. 

Thornton:  Land  and  the  Boak  (Souther*  FalttOial, 
p.  42L 

plan  6-U'-tes,  J.    [Pref.  piano-,  and  Or.  AiSot 

(lithos)  =  a  stone.]    A  fossil  worm-track. 

pla-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  plane,  and  meter.'] 
A.  trial  or  plane  surface  on  which  articles  are 
tested  for  straigiitness  and  level.  It  allurds  a 
standard  gauge  for  plane  surfaces. 

pla-n6in'-e-trjf,  ».  [Eng.  planomettr;  -y.\ 
The  act  of  measuring  or  gauging  plane  sur- 
faces ;  the  act  or  art  of  using  a  plauometer. 

plan-or'-bis,s.  [Pref.  plnrttp)-,  and  Lat.  orMt 
=  a  circle.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limnsidn  i 
shell  discoidal,  dextral,  and  many-whorled ; 
aperture  creseentic,  peristome  thin.  Known 
species  145,  from  North  America,  Europe, 
India,  and  China ;  fossil  sixty,  from  the 
Wealden  onward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  The 
former  occur  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches,  and 
gently  running  brooks,  adhering  to  nags  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  Many  species  in  the 
United  States. 

plant,    *  plante,   *  plaunt,    *  plaunto, 

*  plonte,  s.  [A.S.  plante,  from  Lat.  ptaida 
=  a  plant,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  the  same 
root  as  Gr.  TrAanis  (platus)  =  spreading,  broad  ; 
Dut.  plant;  Dan.  plante;  Sw.,  Sp.,  &  Port 
pltiita  ;  Ital.  pianla.] 
J,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

(2)  A  sapling. 

•  (3)  A  shoot,  a  cutting. 

"  Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thUke  Hfssed  tree.* 

Chaucer:  C.  !•„  MM. 

•  (4)  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

"  Knottie  legs,  and  nlanri  of  clay 
Beeke  lor  eate,  or  love  delay." 

Sen  Jonton  :  Matyue  of  ftbero* 

2.  Fig. :  A  plan,  a  dodge,  a  swindle,  a  trick ; 
a  planned  theft  or  robbei-y.    (Slang.) 

"  I  was  away  from  London  a  week  and  more,  my 
dear,  on  &  plant."—  Dictcent:  Oliver  TioM,  ch.  xxxlx. 

U  In  this  sense  Mr.  A.  8.  Palmer  consideri 
the  word  to  be  the  0.  Fr.  plant  =  a  plan. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Science :  Linnseus  defined  a  plant  u 
an  organised  body  (being)  possessed  of  life, 
but  not  of  feeling.  In  his  contrasted  defini- 
tion of  an  animal,  he  assigned  the  latter  life, 
feeling,  and  voluntary  motion,  implying  that 
if  a  plant  moved  it  did  not  do  so  voluntarily. 
His  definition  is  essentially  accurate.  With 
regard  to  all  the  higher  members  of  the  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Kingdoms,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  whicii  is  a  plant  aud  which  is 
an  animal.  Some  Mimosas.  &c.,  have  a  cer- 
tain sensitiveness  when  touched,  but  notwith- 
standing this  they  are  clearly  plants.  Bu* 
"  Natura  non  facit  saltus  "  (Nature  does  not 
make  leaps,  that  is,  abrupt  transitions) ;  and 
the  humbler  members  of  the  two  kingdoms 
are  so  closely  akin,  that  whether  sponges  were 
animal  or  vegetable  was  once  a  debatable 
question,  though  now  they  are  considered 
compound  animals,  while  again  many  of 
Ehrenberg's  Infusoria,  once  ranked  as  animals, 
now  figure  as  humble  Algals.  Plants  derive 
their  nourishment  «lirectly  from  the  mineral 
kingdom,  animals  do  so  only  through  the  in- 
tervention of  plants.  The  latter  are,  as  a  rule, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  ;  animals  have  nitrogen  as  well.  Plants 
generally  absorb  carbon  dioxide,  and  give 
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forth  oxygen  ;  animals  reverse  the  process. 
With  slight  exceptions  cellulose  and  chloro- 
phyll are  distinctively  vegetable  productions, 
A  plant  consists  of  a  root,  of  organs  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  organs  of  reproduction.  It  may  be 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  (q.v.).  It  may 
be  a  herb,  an  undershrub,  a  shrub,  or  a  tree. 
It  may  be  evergreen,  or  have  deciduous  leaves. 
In  winter  tin-re  is  a  suspension  of  assimilative 
power  and  growth,  like  the  hybernation  of 
animals.  The  close  of  petals  and  the  folding 
of  leaves  at  night  in  some  plants  suggest  their 
sleep.  Like  animals  sooner  or  later  they  die. 
De  Candolle  conjectured  that  the  known 
plants  were  from  110,000  to  120,000. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  in 
the  system  of  many  species  of  fossil  plants, 
and  scientific  names  frequently  indicate  tliat 
doubt.  Though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to 
fruit,  there  is  more  as  to  leaves,  for  they  often 
have  the  same  form  and  venation  in  orders 
remotely  apart  from  each  other.  Hence  at 
present  the  vegetable  unit  is  much  less  valu- 
able than  the  animal  in  investigating  fossils. 
The  first  appearance  of  plants  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  Silurian  rocks ;  they  were  prob- 
ably Alga.  In  the  Upper  Silurian  Acrogens 
and  Conifers  first  appear.  The  Acrogens 
greatly  predominated  during  the  Carboniferous 
period  ;  the  Cycads  attained  their  maximum 
during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous. 
Dicotyledons  began  apparently  before  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous,  and  became  dominant  in 
the  Tertiary. 

2.  Comm.t  Manuf.,  Ac. :  The  tools,  machin- 
ery, apparatus,  and  fixtures,  as  used  in  a  par- 
ticular business ;  tn.tt  which  is  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  mechanical  busi- 
ness or  undertaking. 

plant-ancestor, ». 

Anihrop. :  A  mythic  plant  from  which  a 
savage  tribe  claims  to  be  descended.  [TOTEM.] 
"Now  If  an  animal,  regarded  at  an  original  pro- 
genitor, is  therefore  reverentially  treated,  so,  too,  may 
we    expect    the    mtant-ancettor   will    be."— Spencer; 
Sociology  led.  1876),  L  a83. 

plant-bugs,  s.  pi.    [FHYTOCORA.] 
plant-cane,  s. 

Agric.  (Pi.):  The  crop  of  original  plants  of 
the  sugar-cane,  produced  from  the  germs 
placed  in  the  ground  or  land  of  the  first 
growth,  as  distinguished  from  ratoons.  [RA- 
TOON.J  (Goodrich.  &  Porter.) 

plant-cutter,  a. 

Ornithology: 

1.  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Phytotoma, 
Or  the  genus  itself. 

2.  PL :  The  family  Phytotomidie. 

plant-eating,  a.     Eating  or  subsisting 
On  plants ;  phytophagous. 
Plant-eating  beetles :  [PHYTOPHAOA], 
plant-lice,  s.  pi.    [APHIDES.] 
plant-name,  s. 

1.  Bot. :   The  popular  name  of  a  plant  as 
distinguished  from  its  scientific  name. 

"The  E.D.S.'»  'Dictionary  of  English  Plant-namet' 
will  be  completed  this  year."— l>otet&  Vueriet,  May  5, 
188S.P.S46. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  name  of  a  tribe  or  of  an 
Individual,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
plant-ancestor  (q.v.). 

plant  of  gluttony,  ?. 

Bot. :  Cornus  suecica.  So  called  by  the 
Highlanders  because  the  berries,  which  are 
eaten  by  children,  are  said  to  impart  an 
appetite. 

*  plant-plot,  s.     Cultivated  land. 

"  Plant-plott,  groves,  or  parka."— Holland  :  Camden, 
p.  100. 

plant-spirit,  s. 

Cor.vfnr.  Relig. :  A  spirit  supposed  to  dwell 
in  and  animate  a  plant  or  tree.  [TREE-SPIRIT.] 

"  Explanation  of  the  conceived  «hape  of  the  plant' 
ipirit.'  — Spencer;  Sociology  (ed.  1876J,  L  864. 

plant- worship,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  adoration  of  certain 
plants,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  animated  by 
spirits.  [TREE- WORSHIP.] 

"  Pttrnt -worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor- worship." — 
Spencer  :  Sociology  (ed.  1836),  i  359. 

jlant,  *  plaunt,  v.f.  &  i.  [A.S.  geplantian; 
Lat.  planto  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  planta;  Dnt.  planten  ; 
Dan.  plante;  Sp.  &  Port,  plantar;  Itall 
pfantare.} 


A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  put  or  set  fn  the  ground  and  cover,  as 
seed  for  growth. 

2.  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a 
young  tree  or  shrub, 

M  If  forest  tree*  are  properly  plnnted  and  thinned, 
little  pruning  Is  required,  —flavour :  Botany,  1 118. 

3.  To  furnish  with  plants ;  to  fill  or  supply 
with  vegetables,  fruit-trees,  flowers,  &c. ;  to 
lay  out  with  growing  plants. 

**  Planting  of  count  ri-s  la  like  planting  of  wooda,*— 
Bacon  :  Euayt ;  Of  Plantations. 

U.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  engender,  to  generate ;  to  set  the 
seed  or  germ  of. 

"Solomon  himself  knew  no  other  course  to  ensure  a 
growing,  flourishing,  practice  of  virtue  In  man's 
mature,  or  declining  age.  but  by  planting  It  In  bis 
youth." — South  :  Sermon*,  voL  7.,  ser.  1. 

*  2.  To  fix  ttrmly ;  to  implant. 

"Tim  fool  bath  planted  in  hbi  memory 
Au  army  of  good  words." 

Shakftp.  :  Merchant  of  rente*  111.  ft. 

•3.  To  set  or  fix  upright;   to  fix  in  the 
ground.    (Dryden :  Virgil ;  Mne\d  viii.  2.) 
i.  To  set  down ;  to  place  on  the  ground. 

"  I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  trust." 

Cowper;  Bop*. 

*  5.  To  fix,  to  establish. 

*  Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  hen  In  bliss." 
Mttton  :  P.  L.,  it.  884. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  supply  the  first  inhabitants 
of ;  to  establish. 

"The  state  of  Delaware  was  Ranted  In  1810  by 
Lord  De  la  Warr  under  a  patent  granted  by  James  I.* 
—Taylor;  Wordt  A  Placet,  ch.  ii 

*  7.  To  fix  the  position  of;  to  locate. 

"A  town.  In  truth  (with  he),  finely  built,  but  fool. 
Wily  planted."— Keliguia  Wottoniana,  p.  ». 

8.  To  introduce  and  establish  ;  as,  To  plant 
Christianity  in  a  country. 

9.  To  set  and  direct  or  point ;  as,  To  plant 
cannon  against  a  fort. 

10.  To  set  or  place  firmly ;  as,  To  plant  a 
ladder  against  a  wall. 

11.  To  mark  a  person  ont  for  plunder  or 
robbery ;  to  conceal,  or  place.    (Slang  Diet.) 

B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting;  to  sow 
the  seeos. 

"  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
Increase."—!  Corinthian*  ill.  6. 

*2.  To  settle   or   establish   colonies;    to 
colonise. 

*plant'-a~ble,n.  [Eng.  plant;  -able.}  Capable 
of  t>eiug 'planted ;  fit  to  be  planted. 

plant'  a  cruive,  plant-a-crew,  *.  [Prob. 

from  Fr.  plant  —  a  plantation,  a  bed ;  a  — 
to,  and  crue  =  increase,  growth.]  A  small 
inclosure  for  the  purpose  of  raising  colewort 
plants.  (Scotch.) 

*  plant' -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  =planta- 
tion,  or  perhaps  from  Lat.  plantago  =  plan- 
tain.] Anything  planted  ;  plants,  herbs. 

"  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.™ 

ShaJcttp. :  TroUu*  A  Creuida,  111.  3. 

plan-tag  In  a -$e-w,  plan-ta  gin  -e-se, 

s.  pi.  [Lat.  plantago,  genit.  plantagin(is)  .• 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -oc#e,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Ribworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Cortusales.  Herbaceous 
pljints  with  or  without  a  stem.  Loaves  flat 
and  ribbed  or  taper  and  fleshy.  Flowers  in 
spikes,  solitary ;  calyx  four-parted,  persistent ; 
corolla  membranous,  monopetalous,  the  limb 
four-parted ;  sta- 
mens four ;  ovary 
two-  rarely  four- 
celled  ;  ovules 
solitary,  twin,  or 
indefinite ;  cap- 
sule membra- 
nous, dehiscing 
transversely. 
Distribution 
world  •  wide. 
Known  genera 
three,  species  120 
(Lindley),  about 
fifty  (Sir  /. 
Hooker).  British 
genera  two,  Lit- 
torella  and  Plan- 
tago (q.V.).  PLANTAOX5  MAJOR. 

plan  ta'  go,  s.    [Lat.]    [PLANTAIN.] 

Bot. :  Plantain,  Bibgrass ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Plantaginaceae  (q-v.>      Herbs, 


with  bisexual  flowers;  corolla  witti  an  ovau 
tube  and  a  four-partite,  reflexed  limb ; 
stamens  four;  capsule  two-  to  four-celled, 
two-,  four-,  or  many-seeded,  openiug  trans' 
versely.  Mucilaginous  and  astringent. 
Known  species  about  forty-eight  They  are 
most  abundant  In  temperate  and  cold  countries, 
and  are  common  weeds  in  the  United  States 
and  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  continents. 
Among  well-known  species  are  Plantago  mq/or, 
the  Greater,  P.  media,  the  Hoary,  P.  lanceolate. 
the  Ribwort,  P.  tnarUima,  the  Seaside,  ami  P. 
Qorottopnt,  the  Buckshorn  Plaintain  (q  v.) 
These  are  common  in  parts  of  Europe.  P.  Psyi* 
Hum  has  been  found  in  Jersey,  P.  argentea  in 
Ireland,  and  I1,  arenaria  in  England,  but  they 
are  not  truly  wild.  In  India  the  leaves  of  P. 
jnqjor  are  applied  to  bruises.  P.  Coronopu*  in 
diuretic.  Demulcent  drinks  can  be  made  from 
P.  Itytttru/t,  P.  arenaria,  and  P.  Cynops.  The 
seeds  of  P.  Psyllium  and  P.  Ispagkula,  treated 
with  hot  water,  yield  a  mucilage  given  in 
India  In  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  catarrh,  gonor- 
rhoea, and  nephritic  diseases.  P.  amplexi- 
oaulit  is  used  in  India  in  phthisis,  snake- 
poison,  intermittent  fever  and  as  an  external 
application  in  ophthalmia.  The  seeds  of  P. 
arenaria  were  believed  by  De  Candolle  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  muslins.  Soda  is 
obtained  in  Egypt  from  P.  sguarrota. 

plan'  tain  (1),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  plantagtnem, 
accus.  of  plantago  —  plantain,  from  its   flat, 
spreading  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago  (q.T.X 

TT  The  Water  Plantain  is  the  genus  Allsma, 
and  specially  Alisma  Plantago. 

plan'-tain  (2),  *.    [Sp.  ylatano.} 

Botany  : 

1.  Musa  paradisiaca  A  small  tree  closely 
akin  to  the  Banana  (q.v.),  from  whicl  It  diners 
in  not  having  purple  spots  on  its  stem.  The 
fruit  also  is 
larger  and  more 
angular.  It  is  ex- 
tensively culti- 
vated through- 
out India,  where  | 
its  leaf  is  used 
for  dressing  blis- 
tered wounds 
and  as  a  rest  for 
the  eye  in  oph- 
thalmia. Pow- 
dered and  dried, 
it  is  used  to  stop 
bleeding  at  the 
The  frui 


PLANTAIN. 
1.  Fruit;  2.  Section  of  Fruit. 


nose.  The  fruit 
is  delicious 
and  thoroughly 
wholesome.  When  unripe  it  is  cooling  and 
astringent,  and  very  useful  in  diabetes.  The 
root  is  anthelmiutic,  and  the  sap  is  given  to 
allay  thirst  in  cholera.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 
2.  The  fruit  of  Musa  paradisiaca. 

"  The  yams  and  plantaint  did  not  suit  stomachs 
accustomed  to  good  oatmeal."— MacatUay  :  flitt.  £>*?•* 
ch.  xxiv. 

plain  tain- eater,  *.    [MUSOPHAGA.] 
plantain-tree,  &>    [PLANTAIN  (2).] 

*  plant  -al,  a.    [Eng.  plant ;  •al.}    Of  or  per- 
taining to  plants. 

"  The  most  degenerate  souls  did  at  last  sleep  In  th» 
bodies  of  trees,  and  grew  up  merely  Into  pluntal  life." 
— More  :  Immort.  of  the  Soul.  bk.  UL.  ch,  i 

*  plan-tan,  *  plan  tane,  s.    [PLANTAIN,  2.] 

plan  -tar,  a.  [Lat  plantaris,  from  planta 
=  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot :  as,  the  plantar  muscle. 

pl&n-ta -tion,  a.     [Lat.  pfantatio,  from  plan- 
tatus,    pa.    par.    of  planto  =  to    pb»nt ;    Fr. 
plantation;  Sp.  plantadon;  Ital. plattiazione.] 
*  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting  : 

(1)  The  act  of  planting  or  settling  in  the 
ground  for  growth. 

(2)  The    act    of   planting,  setting,   or  es- 
tablishing a  colony. 

(3)  The  introduction  or  establishment. 

"Episcopacy  must  be  cast  ont  of  this  church,  after 
possession  bere  from  the  first  plantation  of  Chris- 
tianity la  this  itltMd."—Sinff  Charles :  Eikon  Saiilixe. 

2.  That  which  is  planted ;  a  place  planted ; 

(1)  A  small  wood  ;  a  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  or  shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing timber  or  of  preserving  game.  &ft. 

"A  fox  was  eeen  crossing  a  ride  thatnuia  through  the 
plantation."— Field,  Dec.  6, 188*. 


late,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


•  (a)  A  colony,  or  original  settlement  in  a 
new  country. 

"  Plantation!  or  colonies.  In  distant  countries,  are 
•Ither  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right 
of  occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  desert  and  un- 
cultiviiU'd,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother 
country  ;  or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have 
been  either  gained  by  conquest,  or  ceded  to  us  by 
treaties."— Blackttone:  Comment..  J  4.  (Iiitrud.) 

1[  The  term  was  originally  applied  specif. 
to  the  British  settlements  in  America. 

(3)  Specif.,  in  the  United  States,  West 
and  East  Indies,  a  large  estate,  cultivated 
chiefly  by  negroes  or  natives,  who  live  in  a 
distinct  community  on  the  estate,  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietor  or  manager :  as,  a 
cotton  plantation. 

plant'-er,  s.    [Eng.  plant,  v. ;  -«r.J 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  plants,  sets,  or  cultivates :  as,  a 
planter  of  corn.    (Philips:  Cider,  i.  41.) 

2.  One  who  owns  a  plantation.     (Chiefly 
In  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.) 

"  From  the  experience  of  our  planter*,  slavery  Is  as 
little  advantageous  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.*' — 
Bum*:  Suayi.  pt.  11.,  CM.  11. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  plants,  settles,  or  establishes, 
U  a  colony. 

"  It  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter.1' 

Milton:  P.  £.,lT.nu 

*  2.  One  who  introduces,  disseminates,  or 
establishes ;  an  introducer,  a  disseminator. 

"Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  pi-inters  of  Christianity  ID  history  or  doctrine, 
they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churches 
which  they  had  formed."-.*  dditan. 

3.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  the  naked  trunk  of 
a  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  firmly  planted  in 
the  bed  of  a  river,  while  the  other  rises  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a  dangerous  ob- 
struction to  vessels  navigating  the  rivers  of 
the  Western  United  States.    (Bartlett.) 

4.  A  person  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade. 
(Newfoundland.) 

plant'  er-ddm,  a.  [Eng.  planter;  -dom.] 
Planters  collectively.  (W.  H.  Russell.) 

plant'-er-ship,  «.  [Eng.  planter;  -ship.] 
The  occupation,  business,  or  position  of  a 
planter;  the  management  of  a  plantation,  as 
in  the  United  States,  West  Indies,  -fee, 

*  plan'-ti-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  plant  (q.v.).] 
A  little  or  young  plant ;  a  plant  in  embryo. 

t  plan-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat  planta  =  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  gradus  =  a  step.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  Car- 
nivora,  embracing  those  which 
apply  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  in  progressive 
motion.  Example,  the  Bears, 
the  Badgers.  (Owen.) 


t  plan' -tX- grade,  a.  &  «. 

[PLANTIORADA.] 

A.  As  adj.  .-Walk- 
ing on  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  pertain- 
PDOT  OF  BEAR.  ing    or    belonging 

to  the  Plantigrada. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  section 
Plantigrada  (q.v.). 

plant   mg,  '  plaunt  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[PLANT,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  setting 
seeds  or  plants  in  the  ground  for  cultivation  ; 
the  formation  of  plantations. 

*2.  That  which  is  planted;  a  plant,  a 
plantation. 

"  Every  plauntt/ng  that  my  fadlr  of  hevene  hath  not 
plauutid  schal  be  drawen  up  bi  the  root*."—  Wycliffe  : 
M'ttthevf  xv. 

IL  Arch. :  The  laying  of  the  first  courses  of 
stone  in  a  foundation. 

*  plant'-less,  o.    [Eng.  plant,  s. ;  -less.}   Des- 

titute of  plants  or  vegetation  ;  barren. 

•plant-let,  s.  [Eng.  plant,  s. ;  dimin.  sun*. 
•let.]  A  little  plant ;  an  undeveloped  or  rudi- 
mentary plant, 

•  plant-ling,  *.     [Eng.  plant,  s. ;  dim.  suff. 
-ting.}    A  little  plant. 


planter— plaster 

*  plan-tdV-ra-c?,  *     [Eng.  planner),  and 

Qr.  xpareui  (knit>'<>)—  to  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  planters. 

2.  The  body  of  planters  collectively. 

plant'-ule,  *.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  plante  =  a 
plant.]"  The  embryo  of  a  plant. 

plan  u-  la,  s.  [Lat.  a  little  plane,  dimin.  from 
planus  =  leveil.i  flat.] 

Zool. :  A  minute,  ciliated,  cylindrical  marine 
animal.  It  Is  the  embryo  of  the  Corynida, 

ty,  ».    [Cf.  Lat.  plango  =  to  lament.] 
Music:  A  melody,  so  called  by  Irish  and 
Welsh  harpers.    They  were  not  always  of  the 
doleful  character  their  name  would  seem  to 
Imply.    Also  called  a  Lament. 

*plap,  v.i.  [From  the  sound;  cf.  plop.]  To 
plop,  to  splash. 

"They  plapped  tip  and  down  by  their  pooL"— 
Thackeray  :  Roundabout  Papert,  X. 

plaque  (quo  as  k),  s.    [Fr.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  ornamental  plate  of  china  or  other 
ware  upon  which  pictures  are  painted. 

"Plaque*  are  multiplying  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  frightful  celerity,  —ffarper'i  Monthly, 
June,  1882,  PL  115. 

2.  A  brooch  ;  the  plate  of  a  clasp. 

IL  Art :  A  flat  plate  of  metal  upon  which 
enamels  are  painted ;  hence,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  small  enamels  themselves,  done 
at  Limoges  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*plash(l),  *plasche,*pleash,s.  [0.  Dut. 
plasch.  =  a  puddle ;  cf.  Ger.  (onomat.)  platschcn 
=  to  splash,  to  dabble  ;  Dan.  pladske;  Sw. 

p'asfat ;  Eng.  splash.] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  standing  water;  a  large 
puddle,  a  pond. 

"  [It]  rages,  foainet,  against  a  mountalne  dashes, 
And  In  recoile,  makes  ineadowes  standing  pleathet." 
Brown*  :  Oritanniat  fattoralt,  L  L 

2.  A  splash. 

plash-wheel.  *.    A  dash-wheel  (q.v.). 

plash  (2),  s.  [PLASH  (2),  v.]  A  branch  of  a 
tree,  partly  cut  or  lopped,  then  bent  down 
and  interwoven  with  other  branches,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick,  close  fence.  (Miller:  Gardener's 
Dictionary.) 

plash  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [PLASH  (1), «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dabble  in  water ;  to  splash ; 
to  make  a  splashing  noise. 

"  Far  below  him  platted  the  waters. ** 

Langfttloto  :  Hiaiaatha,  i vL 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  splash  or  make  a  splashing  sound  In. 

2.  To  splash  or  sprinkle,  as  a  wall,  with 
colouring  matter,  so  as  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  granite. 

plash  (2),  f.J.  [PLEACH,  v.)  To  cat  partly 
and  intertwine  the  branches  or  boughs  of,  as 
in  a  hedge ;  to  strengthen  by  interweaving  the 
boughs  or  twigs  of. 

"  Plathing  the  boughes  that  growe  thlcke  out  of  the 
Byde*.'—Goldinge  t  Cottar,  fo.  65. 

plash'-et,  «.  [Eng.  plash  (I),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
~nt.\  A  little  pond  ;  a  puddle. 

plash'- Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLASH  (1),  v.] 

plash'-ing-l&  adv.  [Eng.  plashing;  -fy.)  In 
a  plashing  manner  ;  with  a  plash  or  splash. 

"Some  heavy  raindrops  fell  ptathinyly."-~Dnilu 
Jfeua,  July  15,  1881, 

*  pl&sh'-oot,  s.  [PLASH  (2),  v.]  A  fence 
made  of  branches  of  trees  intertwined. 

"  Every  plathoot  [serves]  for  splngles  to  catch  them." 
— Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

plash  y,  *  plash-le,  a.  [Eng.  plash  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Watery ;  abounding  with  plashes  or  pud- 
dles.   (Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii.) 

2.  Marked  or  speckled,  as  if  with  splashes 
of  a  colouring  liquid. 

plasm,  s.  [Gr.  wXao>ia  (plasma),  from  n-Aao-crw 
(plasso)  =to  mould,  to  form.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mould  or  matrix,    in 
which  anything  is  moulded  or  formed  to  a 
particular  shape.    (Woodward:  On  Fossils.) 
2.  Biol. :  [PLASMA  (1)]. 

plas' -ma  (1),  s.    [PLASM.] 

1.  Biol. :  The  viscous  material  of  a  cell  from 
which  the  new  developments  take  place ; 
formless,  elementary  matter. 
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2.  Chem. :  [PROTOPLASM]. 

3.  Anat.  :  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood  tfc 
which  the  red  corpuscles  float.    Called  also 
Liquor  sanguinis.     In  1,000  parts  of  blooi 
there  are  of  corpuscles  326-2,  of  plasma  670*8. 
There  is  a  plasma  of  lymph,  and  of  chyle. 

pi  As  -ma  (2),  *.      [Gr.  irpao-ivof  (prasinos)  » 

leek-green.  Originally  written  Prasma,  but 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  to  Plasma.  (/Tiny.)} 
Min. ;  A  bright  to  leek-green  variety  of 
chalcedony,  sometimes  almost  emerald-green; 
feebly  translucent;  lustre,  somewhat  oilyi 
fracture,  sub-vitreous,  probably  due  to  a  small 
amount  of  opal-silica  present.  It  is  rathei 
rare,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancieuU 
for  engraving  upon. 

*  plas  mat'  ic,  *  pla?  rndt'-ic  al,  a.    [Or. 

TrAao>iaTiKos  (plasmatikos),  from  irAacr/xa  (plat- 
ma)  =  a  plasm  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plasma ;  having  the 
nature  of  plasma. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  giving 
form  or  shape  ;  shaping. 

*  plas-ma'-tion,    s.     [Lat.  plasmatio,  from 
plasma  (genit,  plasmatis)  =  plasm  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  giving  form  or  shape  to ;  forming,  for- 
mation. 

"  The  ylarmation  or  creation  of  Adam  U  reckoned 
among  the  generation!." — Ora/ton:  Cftron,,  pt.  i.,  p.  *. 

*  plas  -ma-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  forms  or 
creates ;  a  creator. 

"The  sovereign  platmator.  God  Almighty." — ffryu- 
hart:  Rabelait,  bit.  11.,  ch.  vllL 

*  plas'-ma-tnre,  «.     [Low  Lat.  plasmatura.] 
Form,  shape. 

plas'-mic,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 
to  plasma. 

plas'  mln,  «.    [Eng.  plasm(a) ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  constituent  of  the  blood  to  which 
is  attributed  the  property  of  spontaneous  co- 
agulation. It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  de- 
posited in  flocks  from  its  solution  in  sulphate 
of  sodium  by  saturation  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  When  heated  to  100°  it  becomes  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  dissolved  in  20 
parts  of  water,  it  solidifies  after  a  few  minutes 
to  a  colourless  jelly. 

plas  mo'-di-um,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  plasma,  and 
Gr.  «T5os  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Biol. :  A  large  jelly-like  mass  formed  by  an 
aggregation  of  amoebas.  From  it  are  developed 
fungoid  organisms  and  their  spores.  It  exists 
specially  in  Myxomycetous  Fungals.  It  has 
an  amoeboid  motion. 

plfts  mog'-o-ny,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  plasma,  and 
Gr.  701^  (gone)  =  offspring.] 

Biol. :  The  generation  of  an  organism  from 
a  plasma.  (Rossiter.) 

plas  moT-6"  gy,  «.     Minute  or  microscopic 

anatomy. 

plas'-ter,  plats'  tcr  (ai  as  a),  *  plats'- 
ter,  *  plas  tre,  s.  [0.  Fr.  piastre  (Fr.  pla- 
tre) ;  A.S.  plaster,  from  Lat.  emplastrum  =  a 
plaster ;  Gr.  eft.ir\aarpov  (emplastron),  for  eji- 
irAaoTov  (emplaston),  from  c^irAacra-ai  (emplasso) 
=  to  daub  on  :  eft-  (em-)  =  iv  (en-)  —  in,  on, 
and  ir\a.tTtrta  (pfassd)  =  to  mould ;  Dut.  plat- 
ter; Sw.  plaster;  Ger.  pfiaster.} 

1.  Building: 

(1)  Calcined  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime* 
used,  when  mixed  with  water,  for  finishing 
walls,  for  moulds,  ornaments,  casts,  luting, 
cement,  Ac,    The  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime 
is  calcined  at  a  heat  of  about  300°  Fan.,  and 
parting  with  20  per  cent  of  water  falls  into  a 
white  powder.     While  it  decrepitates  it  does 
not  decompose,  like  limestone,  but  is  greedily 
absorbent  of  water,  and  by  combination  there- 
with becomes  again  solid.    [CEMENT.] 

"  The  platter,  or  stucco.  IB  extremely  hard,  and  In  • 
climate  so  dry  may  equal  stouts  in  solidity  and  dura, 
lion."— Euttac*  :  Italy,  vol.  U.,  ch.  L 

(2)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand,  and  water, 
with  or  without  hair  as  a  bond,  and  used  to 
cover  walls  and  ceilings. 

2.  Pharm. :  An  unctuous  compound,  united 
either  to  a  powder  or  some  metallic  oxide, 
and  spread  on  linen,  silk,  or  leather,  for  con- 
venience of  external  application. 

If  The  use  of  the  form  plaster  is  restricted 
by  medical  men  to  applications  of  plaster  ot 
Paris.  [SPLINT.]  Plaister  is  a  wider  term; 
as,  diachylon  plaister,  court  plaister. 


boil,  boy  ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9htn,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  -=  t 
•clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  Khun,    -clous,  -tious,  -stous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be],  del* 
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plaster— platanacere 


plaster-cast,  ».  A  copy  of  an  object 
obtained  by  pouring  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
with  water  into  a  mould  which  forms  a  copy 
•f  the  object  in  reverse. 

plaster  of  Paris,  ».    [GYPSUM.] 
plaster  splint,  s.    [SPLINT.] 
plaster  stone,  &    [GYPSUM.] 

plas  tcr,  plais  -  tcr  (ai  as  a),  *  plats'-  ter, 
*  plays  ter,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  plastrer  (Fr.  pld- 
trer),  from  piastre  =  plaster  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plaster,  as  the 
walls  or  ceilings  of  a  house. 

"  Of  all  lite  houses  he  had  abroad  In  the  conntrcy,  he 
had  not  one  wall  plaittered,  nor  rough  ca»t"—  Xcrth  : 
Plutarch,  p.  290. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a  wound  or 
sore. 

3.  To  bedaub  ;  to  cover  coarsely  or  thickly  : 
as,  To  plaster  one's  face  with  paint, 

•f  4.  To  spread  coarsely  or  thickly. 

"But  hadst  thrm  Men  her  pf<ittt«rrd  op  hefor*. 
Tw.ia  so  uiilike  a  face  it  aeem'd  a  sore." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  «at  rt. 

fi.  To  cover  or  overlay  roughly  with  any 
tnb.stanr*e  resembling  plaster. 

"  He  was  cast  out  in  a  twlge  basket  or  hamper,  plat- 
ttred  ouer  with  lline,  liito  tho  rluer."—  U&tl  :  Act*  vli. 

*  6.  To  cover  over  ;  to  hide,  to  gloss. 
"  Pla  uitteryng  vp  their  unsauery  •orcerie*."—  Bolt  t 
Votariet,  pt.  L 


plas  -ter  er,    *  plais  -ter  er.    *  plays- 
ter-er,  ».    [Bug.  plaster;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plasters  ;  one  whose  trade  is  to 
cover  walls,  Ac,,  with  plaster. 

"  Thy  father  was  a  platterer." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  F7.,  IT.  2. 

*  2.  One  who  moulds  or  forms  figures  in 
plaster.    (Wotton:  Remains,  p.  63.) 

^T  The  London  Plasterers'  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  150L 

plas'-ter  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  *.  [PLASTEB,  *.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  overlaying  with 
plaster. 

2.  A  covering  or  coat  of  plaster;  the  plaster- 
work  of  a  building. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  covering  over,  cloak- 
ing, or  concealing. 

"In  splght  of  all  our  plcutertngt  and  dreMinga  of  It, 
twill  prove  tucural>le.'r-£ottU:  Strmoiu,  vvl  viii.. 
•er.  i. 

*plas'  ter-fah,  '  plats'  ter-Ish,  a.   [Eng. 

plaster;  -ish.\    Chalky,  cretaceous. 

"  The  island  gat  the  name  Albion  of  the  salde  ptait- 
terith  soile."—  P.  Holland  :  Carruien,  p.  24. 

*  plas'-ter-ly",  *  plais'-ter-l&  a.     [Eng. 
plaster  ;  -ly,  }  Of  the  nature  of  plaster  ;  chalky, 
cretaceous. 

"  Out  of  gipwus  or  plaiiterljf  ground."—  Fuller  : 
Silt.  Cambridge,  vil.  36. 

*  plas'-ter-jf,  a.    [Eng.  plaster;  -y.]    Resem- 
bling plaster  ;  of  the  nature  of  plaster. 

plas'-tfcs,  *  plas'-tic-al,  *  plas'-tick,  a. 

[Lat.  plasticus,  from  Gr.  irAao-rueos  (plastikos) 
=  fit  for  moulding,  skilful  in  moulding,  from 
jrAaoros  (plastos)  —  formed,  moulded  ;  rrAao-aw 
(plassd)  =  to  form,  to  mould  ;  Fr.  piastique  ; 
8p.  &  Ital.  plastico.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  giving 
form  or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter;  giving 
form  or  shape.    (Cowper  :  Power  of  Harmony.) 

2.  Capable  of  being  modelled  or  moulded 
into  various  forms,  as  clay,  plaster. 

"  The  composition  is  now  of  a  plattic  character."— 
—Scribners  Maff<izi»e,  March,  1878,  p.  687. 

*  3.  Capable  of  being  moulded  or  bent  into 
any  required  direction  or  course;  pliable  :  as, 
Youth  is  more  plastic  than  age. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  modelling  or 
moulding  ;  produced  or  appearing  to  be  pro- 
duced by  modelling  or  moulding. 

plastic-art,  3.  Sculpture,  as  distinguished 
from  the  graphic  arts. 

plastic-bronchitis,  s. 

Patkol.:  A  rare  form  of  bronchitis  in  which 
•olid  concretions  of  exuded  matter  exist 
within  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  generally 
very  chronic.  The  prolonged  use  of  ammonia 
carbonate  is  beneficial. 


plastic  clay,  s. 

Geol. :  A  clay  of  Lower  Eocene  age,  occur- 
ring in  the  Paris  basin,  and  used  in  making 
pottery,  whence  the  name.  The  appellation 
was  given  to  the  corresponding  stratum  in 
England,  which  also  yields  a  clay  used  in 
pottery.  It  is  now  designated  the  Woolwich 
and  Reading  Series  (q.v.). 

*  plastic-force,  s. 

Science:  A  hypothetical  force  to  which 
fossil  shells  were  attributed  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Fracostoro  strongly  op- 
posed this  view.  (Lyell:  Prin.  GeoL,  ch.  iii.) 

plastic  linitis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Dr.  Brinton's  name  for  fibroid  In- 
filtration of  the  pyloric  or  the  cardiac  region. 

plastic-medium,  s. 

Metaph. :  A  medium  imagined,  to  account 
for  the  communication  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
both.  The  hypothesis  cannot  be  maintained. 
There  can  be  no  existence  at  once  extended 
and  unextended ;  or  if,  like  man,  this  medium 
be  supposed  to  be  a  union  of  body  and  soul, 
it  is  itself  in  want  of  a  medium,  and  therefore 
valueless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
imagined* 

plastic -operations,  *.  pL 

Surg. :  Operations  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  restore  lost  parts,  as  when  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks  is  used  to  make  a  new  nose.  Some- 
times called  Plastic-surgery. 

plastic  -  surgery,  s.  [PLASTIC-OPERA- 
TIONS.] 

*  plas'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  plasticat;  -ly.] 
lu  a  plastic  manner.    (De  Quincey.) 

plas-tty-X-ty,  a.    [Fr.  plastidU.} 

1.  The  quality  or  property  of  giving  form 
or  shape  to  matter. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  moulded,  modelled, 
or  formed  into  any  shape. 

"The  longer  the  man  Is  kept  without  lotlng  Its 
platficilft  the  better  it  become*. "— &cribn«r't  Magazine, 
March,  1878,  p.  687. 

plas'-tid,  plas-tid  -i-uin,  *.    [Gr.  »rA<£<rr»? 

(plastis),    genit.    nAobrto'cK    (plastitlos)  =  a 
female  moulder.] 
Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"  By  the  recent  progress  of  the  cell  theory.  It  hu 
become  Decenary  to  give  the  elementary  organisms 


.  .  _h  are  usually  designated  as  cell., 

general  aud    more  suitable    name  of  form-units  or 
pi<ttti<l4."-fflim*el :  ffM.  Creation  (Sag.  «U  L  847. 

*  plaS-t&Sf-ra-phy,  a.      [Gr.   wXatrrpypa^ia 

(plastographia)  =  forgery,  from  jrXaaros  (plas- 
tos)  =  formed,  and  ypcu£<*>  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  Imitation  of  hand-writing ;  forgery. 

2.  The  art  of  modelling  figures  in  plaster. 

plas-tron,*.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  Fencing:  A  piece  of  leather,  stuffed  or 
padded,  worn  by  fencers  to  protect  the  breast. 

41  Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,  cat.  vl. 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :    The   under   part  of   the 
buckler  of  the  Chelonians.    It  is  formed  by 
skin  or  membrane-bones,  and  usually  consists 
of  niue  pieces,  more  or  less  developed. 

3.  Dress :  A  trimming  for  the  front  of  a 
dress,  of  a  different  material,  usually  sewn 
about  halfway  down  the  seam  on  the  shoulder, 
and  narrowing  as  it  descends  across  the  chest 
to  the  waist.     It  is  made  full. 

"  A  cuirass  bodice  with  a  plastron   of  the  same 
embroidery."— Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  3,  1845. 

*  plastron  do  fer,  s. 

Old  Armour:  An  iron  breast-plate,  worn 
beneath  the  knight's  hauberk  as  an  additional 
protection,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  friction 
or  pressure  of  the  ringed  plates. 

*plat(l),tr.t      [PLAIT,  17.] 

plat  (2),  v.t.     [PLAT  (2),  f.]     To  lay  out  in 

plots ;  to  plot. 

*  plat  (3),  *  platt,  *  platte,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.s. 
plwttan;  O.  Dut.  platten,  pletten;  M.  H.  Ger. 
platzen,  blatzen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike.    (ffowZofc,  2,626). 

2.  To  plaster. 

*  He  platteth  his  butter  upon  hi*  breed."— Palsgrave. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spur. 

"  That  he  lie  come  aoiie  piaftinde."     ffawloX,  2,282. 


plat(l),  s.    [PLAIT,*.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  plait,  plaiting. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  braid  of  foxes,  ust-d  as  in  ser- 
vice for  a  cable  in  the  hawse.  [Fox,  f.,  II.  2.) 

plat  (2),  'plate,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [PLOT,  *.] 
[The  spelling  plat  is  prob.  due  to  Fr.  plat  = 
flat.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage: 

1.  A  small  piece  or  plot  of  ground  marked 
out  for  some  special  purpose. 

"  Thia  flowery  plat."  MOton,  :  P.  L.,  U.  45«. 

2.  A  large  flat  stone  used  as  the  landing 
place  of  a  stair.     (Scotch..) 

*  3.  A  plan,  a  plot,  a  design,  a  sketch,  an 
outline. 

"  To  note  all  the  Islands,  and  to  wt  them  downe  in 
ptat."—l/ackluyt  :  VoyagM,  L  4W. 

M.  The  flat  of  a  sword. 

II.  Mining:  A  piece  of  ground  cut  out 
about  a  shaft  after  it  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth 
for  containing  ore  or  deads. 

"We  are  cutting  out  ground  for  construction  of  *• 
plat  shoot."—  Money  Market  Review,  Nor.  7.  1K& 

*  B*  As  adj.  :  Flat,  plain,  leveL 

"  He  lyeth  downc  Ms  one  care  all  plat 
Unto  the  grouude."  Qotport  0.  A.,  I. 

*  C.  As  adverb  : 

L  Smoothly,  evenly,  flat. 

"  I  fel  down  plat  unto  the  ground." 

Komaunl  of  (A«  ffof* 

2.  Flatly,  plainly,  downright. 

"  But  air,  ye  lye,  I  tel  you  pl,tt~ 

Komaunt  o/  th*  ROM. 

*  plat-blind,  a.    Quite  or  perfectly  blind. 
plat-footed,  a.    Splay-footed. 

pla'-ta,  a.    [3  p.]    Silver. 
plata  azul,  «. 

Mining:  The  Mexican  name  for  a  rich  ore 
of  silver. 

plata  vcrde,  s. 

Mining  :  A  native  bromide  of  silver  found 
In  Mexico. 

plat-a-can-tho-my-i'-nse,  s.pL  [Mod. 
Lat.  platacanthomy(s)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
-inte.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Muridae,  with  a- 
single  genus,  Platacanthomys  (q.v.) 

plat  a  can  tho  mys.  s.  [Pref.  plat-t  Gr. 
aKavOa  (akantha)  =  a  bristle,  and  /*9c  (mus)  = 
a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  The  single  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Platacanthomyina.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Pkitacanthomys  lasiurus,  from  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  resembles  a  dormouse  In  fonn,  but 
the  fur  of  the  back  is  mixed  with  long  bristles. 

pla  ta-le-a,  ».    [Lat] 

Ornith.  :  Spoonbill  (q.v.),  closely  allied  to- 
the  Storks,  but  having  the  bill  long  and 
widened  out,  and  spoon-shaped  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Six  species  are  known,  from  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  Pacific  islands.  [PLATALEIN.S.] 

plat  a-le  -i-dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  platak(a)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Herodiones,  with  two 
sub-  families,  Ibidinae  and  Piataleinse  (q.v.). 

plat-a-le-i'-nse,  s.  pi  [Lat.  platalc(d);  fern. 
pi  adj.  Mill'.  -t/Ke.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Plataleidae,  with 
the  single  genus  Platalea  (q.v.). 

plat  am-  mo'  ni-um,  s.  [Eng.  platinum), 
and  ammonium.] 

Chem.  :  N2H6Pt".  The  hypothetical  base 
of  diammonio-platinous  compounds. 

"pl&f-an,  -plat-ane,  *.  [Lat.  platanus.} 
A  plane-tree  (q.v.). 

"  Where  clear  -stemmed  platans  guard 
The  outlet."          Tennyion:  Arabian  ffig1U$. 


plat-a-na'-ce-ee,   s.  pL     [Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acecs.] 

Bot,  :  Planes  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Enphorbiales.  Deciduous  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  palmate,  or  toothed 
leaves  in  scarious  sheathing  stipules  ;  flowenj 
unisexual,  amentaceous  ;  catkins  round, 
pendulous.  Males  :  stamen  one,  without 
floral  envelope,  but  with  small  scales  and 
appendages  ;  ovary  one-celled,  terminated  by 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p3t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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•  thick,  awl-shnped  style,  with  the  stigma  on 
one  side ;  ovules  solitary,  or  two,  one  sus- 
pended above  the  other.  Nuts,  by  mutual 
compression,  clavate.  Natives  of  Barbary, 
the  Levant,  Cashmere,  and  North  America. 
Known  genus  one,  species  six  (?).  (Lindley.) 

*  plat  -ane,  «.    [PLATAN.] 

plat-a  nis'-tn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irXaTa- 
i/io-7>jc  (i.lnta'nislrs),  probably  =  the  species 
described  below.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Platanistida?  (q.v.). 
Teeth,  about  JS  on  each  side  ;  rostrum  and 
dentigerous  portion  of  the  mandible  so  narrow 
that  the  teeth  almost  touch.  A  small  csecum 
present;  no  pelvic  bones;  dorsal  fin  repre- 
sented by  low  ridge.  Two  species  known, 
exclusively  flnvlatile,  ascending  the  Ganges, 
Indus,  and  Brahmapootra,  as  far  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  will  ailmit.  Platanista  gangetica 
(Delphinium  gangeticum,  Cuv.)  is  sooty  black, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  mode- 
rate girth ;  head  globular,  snout  narrow  and 
spoon-shaped.  They  feed  principally  on  small 
Crustacea. 

plat  a-nis-ti- doe,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plnta- 
nist(a);  fern.  pi.  a>lj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cetacea,  with  three 
genera,  Platanista,  Inia,  and  Pontoporia.  They 
are  fluviatile  or  estuarine,  and  have  the  pec- 
toral limbs  broad  and  truncated,  and  the 
dorsal  fm  small  or  obsolete. 

plat  a  m  tcs>,  s.  [Lat  platan(us);  suff. 
-ftes.} 

Palreobot. :  A  geims  of  Platanacese  from  the 
Eocene. 

plat'-a  nus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irAaTano* 
(platanos)  =  the  Oriental  plane-tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
Flatanaceee  (q.v.).    [PLANE,  «.] 

2.  Pateotot. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  America,  and  Platanus  ace- 
roides  in  the  Miocene  of  (Kningen. 

plat  ax,  ».  [Gr.  irAaraf  (platax)  =  the  Alex- 
andrian  name  of  a  flsh  found  in  the  Nile.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sea-bats  ;  a  genus  of  Carangidee, 
with  about  seven  species,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Western  Pacific.    Body  much 
compressed  and  elevated.     They  owe  their 
popular  name  to  the  extraordinary  length  of 
some  portions  of  their  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral 
fins. 

2.  Palieont. :  Occurs  in  the  Coralline  Crag 
ami  the  Pleistocene. 

plat'  band,  s.  [Fr.  plate-bande,  from  plot, 
fern,  plate  =  fiat,  and  bande  =  band.] 

1.  Hort. :  A  border  of  flowers  in  a  garden, 
along  a  wall,  or  the  side  of  a  parterre. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  plain  flat  ashlar  or  a  moulding  on  a 
capital  from  which  an  arch  springs ;  an  im- 
post. 

(2)  A  flat  fascia,  band,  or  string,  whose  pro- 
jection is  les«  than  its  breadth  ;  the  lintel  of  a 
door  or  window  is  sometimes  so  named. 

(3)  The  fillet,   between  the   flutes   of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars. 

plate,  s.  [Fr.,  prop,  the  fern,  of  p£a£  = 
(cf.  Low  Lat.  ptata  =  a  plate  of  metal ;  Sp. 
plata  =  plate,  silver),  from  Gr.  jrAarus  (platus] 
=  broad,  whence  Dut.  &  Dan.  plat ;  Ger.  & 
Sw.  ].iutt  =  flat.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  beaten  out  or  flattened 
to  an  even  surface  with  a  uniform  tuickne 
a  sheet  of  metal  :  as,  the  plates  of  a  boiler. 

«2.  The  same  as  PLATE-ARMOCR  (q.v.). 

"  Me  platt,  ne  male  could  ward  BO  mighty  tlivowec," 
Spenter :  P.  O...  II.  v.  9. 

3.  A  small  shallow  vessel  of  metal,  china, 
earthenware,  &c.,  for  table  service. 

H  Pewter  and  wood  were  for  many  centuries 
the  ordinary  ware  ;  afterwards  earthenware 
Pepys  complains  that  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner  in  16C3,  the  major  part  of  the  guests 
had  "  no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers 
and  drank  out  of  earthen  pitchers  "  and  ate 
from  "  wooden  dishes." 

4.  A  piece  of  metal  to  be  attached  to  an 
object ;  as,  a  name-plate,  a  door-plate,  &c. 

"An  old  red-brick  house,  with  three  step*  before  th 
dour,  and  a  hrtut  i/late  upon  it."—  Utekmi:  j'ickmi't. 
ch.li. 

5.  A  piece  of  service  of  silver,  gold,  orthei 


Imitations  ;  a  piece  or  pieces  of  silver,  gold, 
or  other  precious  ware,  given  to  the  winner  of 
a  contest,  as  in  horse-racing,  yachting  4c. 

6.  Domestic    utensils,    as    spoons,    forks, 
knives,  cups,  dishes,  &C,,  of  gold  or  silver. 
"  When  your  flrrt  course  waa  all  served  up  in  plat** 
King:  Art  &  Cooker*. 

*  7.  A  piece  of  silver  money. 

"  Realms  and  islands  were 
As  ptata  dropt  from  his  pocket." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  V.  1 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  A  beam  on  a  wall  or  elsewhere  to 
support  other  portions  of  a  structure  ;  a  cap- 
ping-piece.      There  are    many    varieties,    as 
rafter-p(o<«,  crown-piato,  and  wall-plates. 

2.  Dentistry  :  The  portion  which  fits  to  the 
mouth  and  holds  the  teeth  of  a  denture.    It 
may  be  of  gold,  silver,  aluminium,  or  vulcanite. 

3.  Engraving : 

(1)  The  metallic  surface  In  which  an  en- 
graving is  cut. 

(2)  An  impression  from  such  an  engraved 
plate. 

4.  Farr. :  The  shoe  put  on  a  race-horse. 

5.  Her.  :  A  roundel  tinctured  argent. 

6.  Hor. :  One  of  the  parallel  sheets  of  metal 
In  a  watch  or  clock  into  which  the  principal 
wheels  are  pivoted. 

I.  Horse-racing  :  Any  prize  given  to  be  run 
for.  without  any  stake  being  made  by  the 
owners  of  the  horses  to  go  to  the  winner. 

8.  Mitall.  :  A  flat  metallic  piece  in  a  furnace, 
usually  a  part  of  the  bed  or  bosh. 

9.  Mi™. :  A  term  for  compact  beds  of  shale, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  break 
up  into  thin  plates  or  laminae. 

10.  Nat.  Science:  Anything  flat,  extended, 
and  circumscribed.     Thus,  in  anatomy,  there 
are  subcranial,  facial,  and  pharyngeal  plates. 

II.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  iron  band  or  bar :  as,  the  back-stay 
plate  connecting  the    dead-eye  of  the  back- 
stay to  the  after-channel. 

(2)  A  sheet  of  metal  forming  a  portion  of  a 
strake  on  a  ship's  side. 

12.  Photography: 

(1)  The  support,  usually  of  glass,  which 
carries  the  sensitive  surface.    In  the  Daguer- 
reotype process,  silver,  or  silvered  copper,  is 
used,  and  collodion  positives  are  frequently 
taken  upon  ferrotype  plates. 

(2)  A  plate  with  the  sensitive  surface  upon 
it  ready  for  use  ;  a  negative. 

13.  Print. :  A  page  of  matter,  either  stereo- 
type or  electrotype,  for  printing. 

If  Medullary  plates :  [MEDULLARY-RAYS]. 

plate-armour,  8.  Defensive  armour, 
composed  of  plates  of  metal. 

plate-basket,  s. 

1.  A  basket  lined   with  baize  for  holding 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

2.  A  basket  lined  with  tin  for  removing 
plates  which  have  been  used  at  a  dinner-table. 

plate-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the 
Scapula  (q.v.).  [OMOPLATE.] 

plate-brass,  s.    liollcd  brass ;  latten. 
plate-carrier,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A   kind    of  tray  on  which  plates   are 
brought  to  table. 

2.  A  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  case  with 
a  number  of  shelves,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  used  m  hotels,  restau- 
rants, &c.,  to  carry  np  plates  from  and  return 
them  to  the  kitchen. 

IL  PKotog.  :  A  loose  frame  fitting  the  in- 
terior of  the  dark  slide,  to  enable  it  to  carry 
plates  smaller  than  the  full  size. 

plate-girder,  s.  A  girder  formed  of  a 
single  plate  of  metal,  or  of  several  plates 
bolted  and  riveted  together. 

plate-glass,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  glass 
made  in  thick  plates  or  sheets,  and  used  for 
mirrors,  large  windows  in  shop  fronts,  &C. 

plate-hat,  s.  A  hat  of  which  only  the 
outer  layer  is  fur. 

plate-hoist,  .1.  A  clamp  or  clutch  by 
which  a  platt-  is  lifted  into  position  for  attach 
ment  to  the  angle-irons  forming  the  ribs  o 
frames ;  or  for  getting  the  plates  aboard  fo 
other  parts  of  the  work. 


plate-holder,  >. 

Photog. :  A  contrivance  used  to  hold  plate* 
during  manipulation. 

plate-Iron,  J.  Iron  formed  Into  plate* 
by  being  passed  between  cylindrical  rollers ; 
rolled  iron. 

Plate-iron  girder :  A  girder  made  of  wrought- 
iron  plate,  either  rolled  with  flanges  or  built 
up  of  flat  plates  and  angle-iron. 

plate-layer,  s. 

Railway-eng. :  A  workman  employed  to  laj 
down  rails  and  secure  them  to  the  sleeper* 
[PLATEWAY.] 

plate-leather,  i.  Chamota  leather  (q.v.). 

plate-mark,  s.  A  legal  symbol  or  mark 
placed  on  gold  and  silver  plate  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  its  degree  of  purity,  &C.  The 
marks  are  five  in  number : — 

(1)  The  maker's  private  mark  or  initials. 

(2)  The  assay  mark.     In  the  case  of  gold 
this  is  a  crown    with    figures  denoting  the 
number  of  carats  fine.     For  silver  it  is  in 
England  a  lion  passant,  with  figures  ;  in  Ire- 
land a  harp  crowned  ;  in  Edinburgh  a  thistle ; 
and  in  Glasgow  a  lion-rampaut. 

(3)  The   hall-mark  of  the  district  offices, 
which  are  in  London,  York,  Exeter,  Chester, 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin. 

(4)  The  date-mark,  consisting  of  a  letter, 
changed  every  year. 

(5)  The  duty-mark,  the  head  of  the  sove- 
reign, indicating  that  the  duty  has  been  paid. 

plate-metal,  s.    White  cast-iron. 

plate  of  wind,  s. 

Music :  In  the  construction  of  organ-pipes, 
a  thin  aperture  whence  a  sheet  of  air  issues, 
impinging  upon  the  lip  of  the  mouth  and  re- 
ceiving a  vibration  which  is  imparted  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe.  The  word  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  issuing  stream  of  air, 
which  is  flattened  by  the  surfaces  between 
which  it  passes,  so  as  to  impinge  as  a  ribbon 
of  air  upon  the  edge  of  the  lip. 

plate-paper,  s.  A  heavy,  spongy  paper 
for  taking  impressions  of  engravings ;  copper- 
plate-paper. 

plate-powder,  ».  Rouge  and  prepared 
chalk  or  oxide  of  tin  and  rose-pink.  (Used 
in  polishing  silver-ware.) 

plate-printer,  s.  One  who  prints  Im- 
pressions from  engraved  plates. 

plate-printing,  i.  The  act  or  proces* 
of  printing  from  engraved  plates. 

Plate-printing  machine :  A  machine  for 
printing  from  plates  or  cylinders  engraved 
in  intaglio. 

plate-rack,  «.  A  frame  in  which  washed 
and  rinsed  dishes  and  plates  are  placed  to 
drain. 

plate-rail,  s. 

Railway-engin.  :  A  flat  rail. 

plate-railway,  s.    A  tramway  In  which 

the  wheel-tracks  are  flat  plates. 

plate-roller,  «.  A  smooth  roller  for 
making  sheet-iron. 

plate-shears,  s. 

Metal-working  :     A   shearing-mach'lne  tat 
sheet-metal,  such  as 
boiler-plate. 

plate-tracery,  s. 

Arch. :  The  earliest 
form  of  tracery,  used 
at  the  beginning  of 
Early  English  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the 
openings  are  fcrmed 
or  cut  in  the  stone- 
work, and  have  no 
projecting  monldil.gs. 

plate -warmer, 

s.  A  small  cupboard 
standing  in  front  of  a 
fire  and  holding  plates 

PiATE-TRACL'RY. 

•plate -way,  s. 

The  same  as  PLATE-RAILWAY  (q.v.). 

"  ri'ite-wnyt  preceded  nil  ways,  and  the  old  word 
platc-layer  is  still  used  to  deaijfnat*  a  rail-lay^."— 
Watern  Do.Ha  Xtut,  Nov.  7.  1882. 


VSSL,  bo^  ;  pout,  J<5wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-•tan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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plate-whe  -1,  s.  A  wheel  without  arms  ; 
•  wheel  in  which  the  rim  and  hub  are  con- 
nected by  a  plate  or  web. 

plate-worker,  5.  A  worker  in  silver  or 
plate. 

plate,  if.    [PLATE,*.] 

L  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  or  sheets 
Of  metal. 

"Their  broadside*  were  ptattd  with  4  Inch  «olld  iron 
I>IH!'-.  from  stem  to  »tern."—  Brit,  yuurt,  lievicw,  IviL 
(1874),  90. 

2.  Specif.:  To  overlay  with  a  thin  covering 
or  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal,  either  l»y  a 
mechanical    process,    as    hammering,    or   a 
chemical  process,  as  electrotyping. 

"Plated  work  will  never  •land  the  tear  And  wear  of 
We."—  Bladki*:  SeV-Cultur*.  p.  65. 

3.  To  beat  into  thin  metal  or  laminee. 

"  For  this  on  plated  iteet  thy  linihs  were  droned." 
VPUki*  :  MjsiQontad,  bit.  vi. 

4.  To  put  plates  or  shoes  on.  (Said  of  a  nice- 
horse.) 

"He  wu  all  rlffht,  but  should  be  plated;  w>  the 
•nitb  WM  knocked  up."—  fWd,  Oct.  17.  1S8&. 

*5.  To  arm  with  or  clothe  in  armour  for 
defence.    (Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.  ,  1,  3.) 
If  To  plate  a  part  : 

Steam-eng.  '•  To  close  a  port  by  the  nnperfo- 
rated  portion  of  the  plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

plateau  (pi.  pla  teaux  ,  pla-teaus')  (as 
pla  to',  pla  toz  ),  s.    [Fr.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  table-land  ;  a  broad,  flat,  stretch  of 
land  on  an  elevated    position  ;    an  elevated 
plain. 

"The  point  to  be  defended  ties  In  the  centre  of  a 
plateau*—  Standard,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  dish  for  the  centre  of 
a  table. 

IL  Rot.  :  A  corra.    (De  CandoUt.) 

plat  cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PLATE,  v.] 

plate'-fal*  *.     [Eng.  plate;  -ful(l).]    As  much 
as  a  plate  will  hold. 

*  plate   man,  *.     [Eng.  plate,  and  man.]    A 
plate-layer  (q.v.). 


?lat  em  -ys,  *.     [Or.  »A«T&  (platus)  =  flat, 
and  Lat.  emys  (q.v.).] 

Palreont.  :  A  genus  of  Emydffi  (q.v.X    From 
the  Wealden  to  the  London  Clay. 

flat  en,  a.    [Eng.  plat,  a.  ;  -en.] 

Print.  :  The  slab  which  acts  in  concert  with 
the  bed  to  give  the  impression. 

platen  -  machine,    *.      [PKIXTINO-  MA- 
CHINE.] 

plater,*.    [Eng.  pM*);  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  plates  or  coats  articles  with  gold 
or  silver  :  as,  an  electroplater. 

2.  A  horse  which  runs  for  plates  ;  a  second* 
rate  horse.    (Racing  slang.) 

"Loch  Leven  luw  developed  into  a  most  sucoeMful 
plater."—  Dai!  a  Telegraph,  Nov.  19,  188o, 

*plat-er-esque  (que  as  k),  a.     [8p.  ?.'"- 

teresco,  from  plata  =  silver.]  A  terra  useil  to 
describe  architectural  enrichments  resembling 
silver  work. 

t  pla-teV-sa,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  flat  fish,  a  plaice.] 
Ichthy.  :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Pleu- 
ronectes  (q.v.)^ 

plaf-ey,  plaf-y,  o.    [Eng.  plate;  -y.J    Like 
a  plate  ;  flat. 

plat  -fond,  s.    [PLAFOND.] 

plat-form,  s.    [Fr.  plateforme,  from  pZofc,  fern. 
of  plat  =  flat,  and  forme  =  form.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.     A    sketch    of    anything   horizontally 
delineated  ;  the  iclmography. 

"  I  have  nifide  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept"  —  Bacon:  Euayt;  Of  Warden*, 

*  2.  A  model,  a  pattern. 

"The  archetype  or  first  platform,  which  ts  in  the 
Attributes  aud  acts  of  God.  —  Bacon:  Ada.  of  Ltarn., 

*  3.  A  place  laid  out  after  a  model. 

"  Grove  nods  at  erove.  each  allev  hits  a  brother. 
And  half  the  ptutform  just  reflects  the  other.'' 
Pope  :  K^tiy  on  .Van,  iv.  118. 

4.  Any  flat  or  horizontal  surface,   raised 
Above  some  particular  level  :  as, 

(1)  The  fiat  roof  of  a  building  on  the  outside. 

(2)  A  landing-stage. 


(3)  A  raised  walk  at  a  railway  station,  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  in  entering  or 
alighting  from  the  carriages,  and  for  loading 
and  unloading  goods. 

"The  old  habit  of  addressing  crowds  on  railway 
platform*." -IMily  TelegrapH,  Nov.  10, 188ft. 

(4)  A  part  of  a  room  or  hall,  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  appro- 
priated to  speakers  at  a  public  meeting,  per- 
formers In  entertainments,  <kr. 

"The  chairman   left  the  platform  with    his   rap- 
porter*"— Qlobt,  Nov.  12.  1885. 
&,  The  principles  adopted  or  put  forward 
by  a   party   or   sect ;  a  declared  policy,  a 
political  programme,  a  policy. 

"  The  .  .  .  question  should  form  a  plank  of  the  Lib- 
urn)  plafform."—  Evening  Standard,  Nov.  14.  1885. 

6.  Opinions  or  principles  generally. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  floor  on  which  the  guns  are 
placed.     It  is  level  transversely,  and  has  a 
slight   slope    toward    the   embrasure.      The 
chassis,  when  pivoted  forward,  trans  verses  on 
a  curved  rack  at  the  rear.     The  gun  runs  in 
and  out  of  batter}1  on  the  chassis. 

2.  Glass -wnntf.:    The    bench   In  a  glass- 
furnace  on  which  the  pots  are  placed. 

3.  Naut. :  The  orlop  (q.v.), 
platform-board, «. 

Onln. :  A  sideboard  on  an  ammunition- 
carriage  for  forage. 

platform-bridge,  *. 

Rail. :  A  gangway  over  the  space  between 
the  platforms  of  adjacent  cars  in  a  train,  to 
prevent  persons  falling  down  between  cars 
when  in  motion.  (Atm-r.) 


platform  car, *. 

Rail.-eng. :  An  open  car  merely  surrounded 
by  low  ledges,  intended  for  carrying  stone, 
pig-iron,  and  similar  articles  of  freight. 

platform  carriage,  «. 

Ordn, :  A  carriage  for  transporting  mortars. 

platform-crane, .«. 

1.  A  crane  on  a  movable  truck. 

2.  A  crane  on  the  break  of  a  platform  to 
land  goods  from  waggons  or  carts. 

platform-scale,  s.  A  weighing-machine 
with  a  flat  scale  on  which  the  object  to  be 
weighed  is  placed. 

"plat  form,  v.t.    [PLATTOHM,  *.] 

1.  To  rest :  as,  on  a  platform.  {E.  B.  Brown- 
ing;  To  Flush.) 

2.  To  plan,  to  model,  to  lay  out. 

"Church  discipline  Is  platformed  In  th*  Bible."— 

Milton  ;  Church  (io^mment.  ch.  t 

plat  hel  min  tha,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pMw-X  «nd 
Or.  cA^u^  (helming^  genit.  iAfin^os  (helmin- 
thos)  =  a  worm.] 

ZooL :  Flat-worms ;  a  class  of  Termes,  with 
a  more  or  less  flattened  oval  body,  and  no  dis- 
tinct segmentation.  Three  orders :  Cestoidea 
(Tape  and  Ribbon  Wortns),Trematoda(Flukes), 
both  Parasitic ;  Turbellaria  (Non-Parasitic). 

'pla  tic,  *  pla -tick,  o.  [Lat.  platictu  = 
general,  compendious  (?).] 

Astron.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  In  the  position 
of  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not 
exactly,  but  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  light. 
(BaiUy!) 

pla  til'-la,  «.    [Sp.  plata  =  silver.]    A  white 

li'nen  Silesian  fabric. 

plat' -In,  s.  [PLATEN.]  The  seat  of  a  machine 
tool  on  which  the  work  is  secured. 

plat  In  a,  s.    [Sp.,  from  plata  =  silver.] 

1.  The  same  ns  PLATINUM  (q.v.). 

2.  Twisted  silver  wire. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff. 

plat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [PLATE,  r.J 

A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  &  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering 
articles  with  a  thin  coating  of  metal ;  espec. 
the  art  of  covering  baser  metals  with  a  thin 
C"ating  of  gold  or  silver.  It  is  effected  either 
by  a  mechanical  process,  the  gold  or  silver 
being  attached  to  the  baser  metal  by  heat, 
and  then  rolled  out  by  pressure,  or  by  chemi- 
cal means.  [ELECTROPLATING.] 


2.  A  thin  coating  of  one  metal  laid  upon 
another. 

3.  Second-  or  third-rate    racing.      (Hoeing 
Slang.) 

"1'\ie'pfntln>j'  so  abundantly  provided  at  Alexandra 
Park."— Daily  r*t«prapA,  Nov.  13,  1882. 

pla-tln'-Io,  a.    [Eng.  platin(um);  -ie.)    Of  or 

pertaining  to  platinum. 

plat-In-IT-er-OUS,  o.  [Eng.  platinum ;  Lat. 
fero=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.  sutl 
-ous.]  Producing  platinum. 

pliit  In  i  rid  I  iim,  *.  [Eng.  platinfum), 
and  iridium.] 

Min. :  An  alloy  of  platinum  and  Iridium 
In  varying  proi>ortions  Crystallization  iso- 
metric. Hardness,  6  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  22't>  to  23  : 
colour,  white.  Found  in  email  grains  and 
crystals  associated  with  native  platinum. 

plat-In  ize,  r.f.  [Eng.  platinum) ;  -tee.}  To- 
coat  with  platinum ;  to  deposit  a  thin  film 
or  coating  of  platinum  on* 

plat-In-O-f  pref.  [PLATINUM.]  Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  platinum. 

platino  chloride,  *.  [PLATINUM-CHLOR- 

IDE8.] 

plat  In  ode,  *.  tPref.  plating)-,  and  Gr. 
ofios  (hodos)  —  a  road,  a  way.] 

Elect. :  The  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery. 

plat' -In-Old,  a.  [Eng.  platinum)  ;  sufT.  -old.] 
Min.,    Chtm.t   £c. :    Resembling  platinum. 
Used  of  certain  metals. 

pla'-tin'-o-typef «.  [Pref.  platino-,  and  Eng. 
type.} 

Photog. :  A  printing  process  by  which  per- 
manent pictures  in  platinum  black  are  pro- 
duced. A  suitable  paper  is  prepared  by 
floating  it  upon  a  solution  containing  60 
grains  of  ferric  oxalate  and  60  grains  of 
potassic  chloro-platinate  to  the  ounce.  When 
exposed  to  light  under  the  negative,  the  fer- 
ric oxalate  becomes  converted  into  ferrous 
oxalate  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  it  has  received.  The  picture  is  de- 
veloped by  floating  the  exposed  paper  uj>on  a 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  130  grains  to  the 
ounce,  at  a  temperature  of  from  170-180". 
The  ferrous  salt  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
light  reduces  the  platinum  to  a  metallic  state 
In  the  presence  of  the  potassic  oxalate  solu- 
tion, thus  forming  the  image.  A  wash  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  in  80,  completes  the 
process. 

plat  In-ous,  a.  [Eng.  platinum);  -ous.} 
Containing  or  consisting  of  platinum ;  of  the 
nature  of  platinum. 

plat   in  um,  *.     [PLATINA.] 

Chem.:  Symbol,  PL  Atomic  weight,  197 -4; 
sp.  gr.  =  21*6.  A  tetrad  metallic  element 
discovered  first  In  America,  and  still  largely 
obtained  from  that  country ;  also  found  in 
the  Ural  chain,  and  in  copper  ore  from  the 
Alps.  [PLATINUM-ORE.]  The  ore  Is  treated 
with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  dissolves 
platinum  and  palladium,  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  potassic  chloride,  yielding  the 
double  salt  of  platinum  and  potassium — the 
palladium  being  left  in  solution.  By  igniting 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  platinum  i* 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  still  con- 
tains traces  of  indium,  which  ghes  it  greater 
hardness  and  tenacity.  Pure-forged  platinum 
takes  a  high  lustre,  is  nearly  as  white  aa 
silver,  and  very  ductile  and  malleable.  It 
resists  the  strongest  heat  of  the  forge-fire,  but 
can  be  fused  by  the  electric  current ;  is  the 
heaviest  known  substance  excepting  osmium 
and  indium,  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  dis- 
solves slowly  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  but  is  not 
attacked  by  any  single  acid.  Its  properties 
render  it  extremely  useful  to  the  chemist  for 
the  construction  of  crucibles,  evaporating 
dishes,  and  stills  used  in  the  concentration  of 
oil  of  vitrioL 

plat inum  antimonide,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alloy  formed  by  acting  on 
spongy  platinum  with  two  parts  of  pulverised 
antimony.  It  unites  with  vivid  incandescence, 
and  when  further  heated  fuses  into  a  steel- 
gray  fine-grained  alloy. 

platinum-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:    The  chlorides,  sulphates,  Ac.,  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    sef  ce  =  e  ;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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platinum  are  capable  of  taking  up  ammonia 
an- 1  forming  amines,  e.g.,  diammonio-platin- 
ous,  <-hlori(ie  =  (H3N>2Pt"Cl2,  is  obtained  by 
neutralising  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, heating  to  the  boiling  point,  adding  to 
it  ammonia,  and  allowing  to  cool.  It  deposits 
as  a  yellow  crystalline  salt.  Methylamine 
combines  with  platinous  chloride  in  a  similar 
way,  forming  the  compound,  PtClgCCHjN^ 
PtCl2,  a  chrome-green  powder. 

platinum-black,  .-•. 

Chem,  :  Platinum  in  a  finely-divided  state. 
Obtained  when  alcohol  is  carefully  added  to 
*  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hot  con- 
centrated potash.  When  purified  and  dried  It 
resembles  lamp-black,  condenses  gas  in  its 
pores  like  charcoal,  and  converts  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid. 

platinum  boride,  5. 

Chem. :  Pf 'B.  Obtained  as  a  silver-white 
fusible  compound,  when  boron  is  heated  with 
platinum  foil  before  the  blowpipe. 

platinum  carbide,  s. 

Chem. :  PtC  (?).  A  compound  obtained  by 
calcining  organic  platinum  salts  at  a  moderate 
heat.  Is  slowly  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 

platinum-chlorides,  s.  pi 

Chem. :  Platinum  forms  two  chlorides : 
(1)  Platinous  chloride,  PtCl2.  Prepared  by 
beating  platinic  chloride,  by  the  aid  of  an  oil 
both,  to  200°,  until  it  becomes  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  a  greenish-brown  solid  body, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  as  dichloride,  if 
protected  from  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash,  and  all  the  platinum  is  thrown  down 
as  platinum -black  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
With  metallic  chlorides  it  forms  double  salts, 
most  of  which  are  highly  crystalline.  (2) 
Platinic  chloride,  PtCU-  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and 
evaporating  over  the  water-bath.  It  forms 
a  brown-red  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
combines  with  potassium  chloride  to  form  one 
of  the  moat  important  double  salts  of  plati- 
num, K-jl'tClg,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

platinum-iodides,  s.  pi. 

Chem, :  Platinum  forms  two  iodides  :  (1) 
Ptetinous  iodide,  Ptto,  and  (2)  Platinic  iodide, 
Ftl.|.  They  are  obtained  as  black  amorphous 
compounds  on  treating  the  correeponding 
Chlorides  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

platinum  lamp,  s. 

Electr. :  A  coil  of  platinum  wire,  heated,  so 
«s  to  be  luminous,  by  passing  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent through  it. 

platinum-nitride,  *. 

Chem. :  PtaNj.  Obtained  by  heating  the 
compound  (NH^P^HO^,  Reiset's  base,  to 
180°.  It  decomposes  suddenly  at  190°,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  (Watts.) 

platinum-ore,  *. 

Chem.  :  Usually  found  In  thin  scales  or 
Irregular  grains,  containing  on  the  average 
80  parts  platinum,  2  iridium,  1  osmium,  2$ 
rhodium,  1  palladium,  1J  gold,  1  copper,  6 
tron,  and  5  of  sand. 

platinum-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  PlatinuM  forms  two  oxides.  (1)  Pla- 
tinous oxide,  Pt"O,  obtained  as  a  hydrate, 
Pf 'OH2O,  by  digesting  platinous  chloride  in 
warm  potash.  At  a  gentle  heat  it  becomes  an- 
hydrous, and  dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  form- 
ing unstable  salts.  (2)  Platinic  oxide,  Pt"O2, 
obtained  with  difficulty  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  platinic  sulphate  with  carbonate 
of  calcium,  and  dissolving  out  the  calcium 
sulphate  and  carbonate  witli  weak  acetic  arid. 
It  ia  a  black  powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  uncrystallizable  salts. 

platinum-process,  s.    [PLATINOTYPE.] 
platinum-sponge,  s. 

Chem. :  Spongy -platinum.  The  loosely- 
coherent  mass  of  metallic  platinum  formed 
when  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
ammonium  is  heated  to  redness. 

platinum-steel,  5.  Steel  alloyed  with 
T^6  part  of  platinum.  Itissai.l  not  tobequite 
so  hard  as  silver  steel,  but  tougher. 

plat    liix,  s.     (Gr.  TrA<mv£  (pfatingx)  -  ir\a-n) 
(plate)  =  a  broad  or  flat  surface.] 

PalcKont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidae,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 


plat'-I-tude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  plat  =  flat,  leveLJ 

[PLATE,  8.} 

1.  Flatness,  dulness,   insipidity,   triteness, 
stateness. 

2.  A  trite,  dull,  or  stale  remark,  uttered  as 
though  a  novelty  or  matter  of  importance  ;  a 
truism. 

"  The  constant  Iteration  of  the  phrase  is  not  merely 
a  misleading  platitude." —Gentleman' t  Magazine,  J  une, 
1883,  p.  619. 

*plat-3t-tu-din-ar'-3(-an,  s.  [Eng.  piati- 
tud(e);  -inarian.]  One  who  is  given  to  the 
uttering  of  platitudes  or  stale,  trite,  or  dull 
remarks. 

"  You  have  a  respect forapolitlcal  platitudinarian." 
—0.  Eliut :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxil. 

*  plat  i  tu-din-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.   platitude; 
-inize.}    To  utter  platitudes  or  truisms  ;  to 
make  stale,  dull,  or  insipid  remarks. 

*plat-*-tu'-dIn-ous,  a.  [Eng.  platitud^) ; 
-inous,} 

1.  Given  to  the  uttering  of  platitudes  or 

truisms. 

"  Peaceful  parsonages  with  ptatitudinout  vicars."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Sept  14,  1885. 

2.  Characterized  by  triteness,  dulness,  or 
stateness. 

*  plat-i  tud   In  ous  ness,  *.     [Eng.  plati- 
tudinous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
platitudinous ;  staleness,  triteness,   flatness, 
insipidity. 

*plat'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  plat;  -ly.}  Flatly. 
(Chaucer:  Troil.  A  O«*.,  iii.) 

*  plat'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  plat,  a. ;  -ness,]    Flat- 
ness.   (Palsgrave.) 

pla  torn  eter,  *.  [Pref.  plato-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  areas 
on  plans  by  mechanism.  It  was  invented  by 
John  Lang  of  Kirkcaldy,  December  24,  1851. 

pla  to'-nl-a,   s.      [Named   after   Plato,  the 

Greek  philosopher.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Garcinieae.  The  large 
berries  of  Platonia  insignis,  a  Brazilian  tree, 
are  very  sweet,  and  the  seeds  taste  like 
almonds. 

Pla  ton  ic,  *  Pla  ton  -Ick,  a,  &  *.  [Lat 
Platonicus ;  Gr.  ILUfwurtf  (Platdnikos)  = 
pertaining  to  Plato,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
and  founder  of  the  Academic  sect,  born  in 
jEgina,  B.C.  429,  died  B.C.  348  ;  Fr.  Platonique; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  Platonico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Plato,  or  to  his 
philosophy,  his  school,  or  his  teaching. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Plato ;  a 
Platonist. 

Platonic  affection,  s.    Platonic  love. 
Platonic-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  The  five  regular  geometrical  solids, 
viz.,  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron  or  cube, 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the 
icosahedron. 

Platonic -Christians,  s.  pi.     [NEOPLA- 
TONIST.] 
Platonic-love,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Platonic-love  meant  Ideal  sympathy ;  it  now  means 
the  love  of  a  nenti mental  young  gentleman  for  a 
woman  he  cannot  or  will  not  marry.'  —Lewet ;  UUt.  of 

Philosophy,  i.  £63. 

Platonic  year,  Plato's  year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  time  during  which  the  axis  of 
the  earth  makes  a  complete  revolution.  It  is 
about  26,000  years,  and  is  caused  by  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (q.v.). 

"  Cut  oat  more  work  than  can  be  done 
In  Plato' i  year."  Butler;  Hudtbrat.  lit  1. 

* pla-tdn'-I-oal,  a.  [Eng.  Platonic;  -oZ.] 
The  same  as  PLATONIC  (q.v.). 

"  Those  dotages  of  pi  atonic/in  or  anabaptiatlcall 
communities."— Sp.  Sail ;  Chritt  Myttical,  {  22. 

*  pla-t6n'-I-cal-l$r,  adv.     [Eng.  platonical; 
•ly.]    In  a  Platonic  manner. 

"Moulded  him,  as  It  were,  platonically  t*  hii  own 
Idea."—  Wottun:  Remain*,  p.  168. 

Pla'-ton  ism,  s.    [Fr.  platonisme.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  The  philosophy  of  Plato, 
or  rather  that  attributed  to  Plarn,  for  though 
his  writings  exerted  a  marvellous  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  successors,  ami,  in  a  cer- 
tain decree,  over  the  enrly  Christian  Church, 
yrt  i"  those  writings  there  is  nothing  like  a 
connected  system  to  be  found.  G.  H.  Lewes 


(Hist,  of  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  I.  220)  says :  **I 
come  to  the  conclusion  Unit  he  never  systema- 
tized his  thoughts,  but  allowed  free  play  to 
scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  every 
delate,  because  he  had  no  steady  conviction 
to  guide  him  ;  unsaying  to-day  what  he  had 
said  yesterday,  satisfied  to  show  the  weakness 
of  an  opponent."  Nevertheless,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  certain  theoretical  vtaws,  which 
frequently  recur  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  in 
more  or  less  modified  form,  may  be  loosely 
styled  Platonic  theories,  though  "  they  are 
sometimes  disregarded,at  others  contradicted.' 
These  are  (1)  The  theory  of  Ideas  [IDEA]  ;  (2; 
The  doctrine  of  the  Pre-existence  and  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul ;  and  (3)  The  subjection 
of  the  popular  divinities  to  one  Supreme  God. 
"  The  profound  restorer  and  refiner  of  almost  ex- 
tinct Platonitm."-6lanvill :  Lux  Orientalit.  (Fret) 

pla  ton  ist,  s.  [Fr.  Platoniste.]  A  follower 
of  Plato ;  one  who  adheres  to  the  system  of 
philosophy  taught  by  Plato. 

fc  pla  -ton  ize,  v.i.  &  (.    [PLATONIC.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To    adopt   the    opinions   or 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

"  Cicero  also  was  to  be  understood  ...  as  pfotoni*- 
tnff."— Cudworth :  /nteU.  Syttem,  p.  57a 

B,  Trans. :  To  explain  on  the  principles  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy ;  to  accommodate  to 
such  principles. 

*  pla'  ton  iz  cr,  pla  ton  is  er,  s.     [Eng. 
platoniz(e) ;   -er.]     One    who    platonizes ;    a 
Platonist  (q.v.). 

"  Phllo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great  ptatoniter."— 
Touny :  Idolatrous  Corruption!,  1.  109. 

pla  toon',  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  peloton  =  a 
ball,  a  group,  a  platoon,  from  pelote  =  a  ball, 
a  pellet  (q.v.).] 
Military : 

•  1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  small  square  body  of  raniket«en,  drawn  out  of 
a  battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the  hollow  square, 
to  strengthen  the  angles  ;  the  grenadiers  are  generally 
thus  posted ;  yet  a  party  from  any  other  divUUm  u 
called  a  platoon,  when  intending  too  far  from  the 
mala  body."— Military  Diet. 

2.  Two  files,  forming  a  subdivision  of  * 
company. 

platoon  firing,  3. 

Mil. :  Firing  by  subdivisions. 

pla  tos  a  mine,  s.  [Eng.  plat(in)a(u)sy  ana 
amine.] 

Chem. :  H2NPt.  The  hypothetical  base  of 
ammonio- platinous  compounds. 

platt,  s.    [PLAT,  a.] 

Mining :  A  cavity  at  the  extremity  of  a  level 
near  a  shaft,  for  collecting  supplies  of  or* 
which  are  placed  in  the  kibble  to  be  iioiste 

*  platte,  a.    [PLAT,  a.} 

*  plat  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PLAT,  v.} 

plat  ten,  v.t.    [Eng.  plat  =  flat ;  •en.'] 

Glass-making:  To  make  or  form  into  sheet* 
or  plates,  as  glass.  In  crown-glass  this  ia 
effected  by  imparting  a  rapid  whirling  motion 
to  the  blown-out  globe  while  still  on  the 
pontil.  Plate-glass  is  plattened  by  the  roller, 
which  forma  it  while  still  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  term  is,  however,  specially  applied  to  the 
operation  of  flatting  cylinder-glass. 

plat'-ter  (1),  t  plat  er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  platd  (Fr. 
plateau)  =  a  plate.]  A  large  shell,  plate,  or  dish 
for  eatables  ;  a  plate. 

"This  lanx.  In  English,  a  charger  or  large  platUr* 
— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*  platter-faced,  a.  Having  a  broad  face, 

11  A  Clatter-faced  presto. "—Bale  :  Apologie.  fol.  120. 

*  plat'-ter  (2),  5.     [Eng.  plat,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  plats  or  forms  by  plaiting  or  weaving. 

plat  -ting,  s.    [PLAT,  v.] 

1.  Slips  of  hark,  cane,  straw,  &c.,  woven  «r 
plaited,  for  making  hats,  &c. 

2.  The  top  course  of  a  brick  stack  or  clamp. 

platf-ner-ite,  s.  [After  the  German  chemist 
Plattner ;  sun",  -ite  (Jl/m.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  stated  to  have  been  found 
at  Lcadhills,  Lanarkshire,  in  hexagonal  prisms 
with  truncated  l»asal  edges.  Sp.  gr.  9^9  to  9'45 ; 
lustre,  metallic,  adamantine ;  colour,  iron- 
black;  streak,  brown  ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
lead,  S6'6;  oxygen,  13 '4  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  PbOa.  Dana  says,  "» 
doubtful  species." 


boll,  boji- ;  pout,  J<nvl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-cian,  -tian  --  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§iou    -  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del* 
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platurus— plaudite 


plUt  nr'-iis,  s.     [Pref.  plat-,  and   Or.  ovpa 
(oum)  =  A  tail.] 

7ooL  :  A  genus  of  Hydropnida;.  with  two 
species,  ranging  from  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
'New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand. 

plat  -y,  a.     [Bng.  plat(e);  -y.}     Like  *  plate  ; 

consisting  of  plates.    (Klyot  :  Cartel  of  iielth, 
bk.  iv.) 

pl&t-jf-,  prrf.      [Gr.  irXarv*  (ptatus)  —  flat.] 
Flat  or  broad. 

-ph&r-fc,  pUt  ^-9cph-a- 
lous,  a.  [Or.  ir\aTvK<<{>a\o<;  (platukephalos)  = 
broad  -headed  :  pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  *«<£aAij 
(krjihale)  ~  the  head.]  Broad  -  headed,  flat- 
headed. 

9eph'-a-lus,  i.  [PLATYCEPHALIC.] 
-fi.  :  A  genus  of  Seorpaenidie.  Head 
much  depressed,  more  or  lesa  armed  with 
spines.  They  inhabit  the  Indian  coasts,  hid- 
ing themselves  in  the  sand,  watching  for  their 
prey.  About  forty  species  are  known. 

pl»-tyc'-er-*U,  «.     [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
xc'pac  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palteont.  :  Asub  genus  of  Pileopsis.  Known 
species  forty-six,  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous.  (TaU.) 

pljit  y  -901^  9!  d»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  L*t  platyeer- 
o(iu)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  *dj.  sufT.  -4dn.} 

Ornith.  :  Broad-tailed  Parrakeets  ;  a  wide* 
spread  Australian  group,  of  weak  structure, 
but  gorgeously  coloured,  ranging  from  the 
Moluccas  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Society 
Islands.  Wallace  reckons  eleven  genera  and 
fifty-seven  species. 

pl&t-y-9er-9i'-n»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  platy- 
eerc(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wwc.) 
Ornith.  :  A  sub-  family  of  the  family  Psittad 


plit'-y-cer'-otia,  «.     [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
.xcpjcoc  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 


Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  famfly 
Tlatycercidee,  or  the  sub-fflmily  Platycereinpe, 
"With  fourteen  species,  from  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  Norfolk  Island.  Several  of  them 
are  well-known  as  cage-birds ;  Platycercus 
-scapvlatus  is  the  King,  and  P.  eximiut  the 
.Rose. la,  or  Rose,  Parrakeet. 

pliit-^er'-i-ftm,  *.  [Pret  platy-,  and  Lat. 
cerium ;  Gr.  xrtpiov  (keriori)  =  a  honeycomb.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  often  placed  in 
Acroflticheae,  but  v.'hich  may  be  the  type  of  a 
distinct  tribe,  having  the  sori  in  large  amor- 
phous patches,  and  not  covering  the  whole 
fertile  part  of  the  frond. 

pliit  yc  ne'  mlc,  a.     [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 

KYTIM  (krumi)  =  the  tibia.] 

Anthrrrp. :  A  terra  applied  to  certain  fossil 
hum, in  tibiae.  a 

much  more  A  Vt/\  R 

compressed 
than  is  nor- 
mal, and  to 
races  possess- 
ing such  ti- 
bi*. 

"  Tills  pecu- 
liar  conforma- 
tion of  the  U- 
trix.towhichwe 

flret  noticed  by  A.  Normal ;  B.  Pldtyciiemlc ;  a.  a.  In- 
Dr.  Falconer  teruuaoui  ridge ;  6,  6.  Criata. 

and    myself    in 

IMS,  in  the  human  rexniuu-tprocuroil  byCkpUiii  Brome 
frum  the  Genista  c  ivc.  on  Windmill  Hill,  Gibraltar." 
— flawking  :  Care  Hunting,  p.  17 fc. 

pl*t  ^c  -ne  mism,  *.     [Bng.  platy cn*m(ic); 

Anthrop,  .*  The  state  or  condition  of  having 
the  tibia-  abnormally  compressed. 

"  Platycnemitm  cannot  in  the  prevent  rtAte  of  our 
knowledge  be  regarded  wan  important  ethnological 
character  among  prutma  people."— flaw* i»u :  Cave 
Bunting,  p.  ISi. 

plftt-^-^oe'-U-an,  a.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
woiAos  (koilos)=  hollow.]  Flat  at  the  front 
end  and  concave  at  the  hinder,  as  the  vertebrae 
of  the  extint-t  Cetiosauri. 

plit-^-cra'-ter,   A     [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 

«po.T)jp  (krater)  =  a  bowl.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrangeaceae.  The 
leaves  of  PlatycraUr  insiynis  are  made  into  a 
kind  of  tea. 


plat-y-crin-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  platy- 
crinfitf);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idte.\ 

Paltmnt.  :  A  palwozoic  family  of  PalKocri- 
noidea.  Cup  of  three  basals,  with  two  cycles 
of  radial  plates  ;  a  large  anal  proboscis. 

plat-y-cri-nite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  platycrinfus) ; 
Eng.  stiff,  -ite.]  An  enerinite  belonging  to  the 
genus  Platycrinus  (q.v.). 

plat-y-cri'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Or. 
tptvov  (krintm)=&  lily.) 

Paltmnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Platy- 
crinidse  (q.v.).  From  the  Upper  Silurian  to 
the  Carboniferous,  in  which  twenty -three 
of  twenty-eight  known  British  species  are 
found.  (Ethcridgt.) 

plat  y-dic  -t£l  us,  t.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
jajcTvAof  (tlaktuhs)  =  a  finger. ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Getkotidtt.  Platydactylus 
Jaxicularu  or  muralit  a  the  Wall  Gecko. 

plat  y  el   mi  a,  i.  pi.    [PLATHELMINTHA.] 

plat-y-Kl8»'-»us,  i.  (Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
yAoio-o-a  =  a  tongue.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridae  ;  small,  beau- 
tifully-coloured coral-fishes,  abundant  in  the 
equatorial  zone,  and  on  the  coasts  adjoining  it. 
The  species  are  numeroua. 

pla  tyg  o  nfts,  j.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  yora 
y'oiiu  =  a  knee.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Suidie,  from  the 
American  Pliocene  and  Post-Tertiary. 

pla-tym'-tS-ter,  ».  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Eng. 
*ii«ter.]  An  apparatus  f»r  measuring  the 
inductive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 

pl&t-y-no'-ta,  «.  pL  [Pref.  platy-,  and  pL  of 
Gr.  FUTOK  (nofon)  =  the  back.] 

Zool. :  Huxley's  name  for  the  Monltoridse 
(q.v.X 

pl»-ty'-*-don, «.  [Gr.  v\ar«f  (pfaliur)  =  flat, 
and  uSous  (odon*\  genit.  ooorroc  (odontoa)  =  a 
tooth.]  A  broad-toothed  animal. 

pl»t-jM>pli-thaV-inSn,».  [Pret  platy-,  and 
Gr.  ..•.'itfuApcK  (ophthalmot)  =  eye.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
powdered  btibnite  (q.v.),  whtcli  was  employed 
for  colouring  the  eyebrows,  &c*,  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  the  eye. 

pl&t'-y  -dp'  -Ic,  a.  (Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  5^« 
(opsis)  •=-  the  face.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  Individuals  or 
races  having  the  naso-malar  index  below  107'5, 
as  is  the  cue  with  the  Mongoloid  races  gener- 
ally. [NA8O-SJALAB  INDEX.) 

plat-y  pez  -a,  ».    [Pref.  platy-,  »nd  Gr.  wifr 
(pan)—  the  loot,  the  instep,  the  ankle.] 
Entam. :  The  typical  genus  of  Platypezidae. 

plilt  £-pez-  I-da>,  ..  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  platy- 
pez(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buft*.  -ute.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  minute  Diptera,  tribe 
Nemocera.  Body  flat,  head  hemispherical, 
legs  short,  hinder  ones  stout.  Larva  live  in 
fungi.  Several  are  British.  Akin  to  the  Doli- 
chopodidse. 

plat  y  phyl'  lofis,   o.     [Pref.   platy-;   Gr. 
<>vAAoy  (ykullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.J 
Bat. :  Broad-leaved. 

plat'-y-pSd. >.  [PLATYTOS.]  Abroad-footed 
animal. 

pttt-yp-ter-yfr-.-die,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
platypUryx,  genit.  platypterfai*) ;  Lat  fern. 
pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idrt.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.  Male  with  the  antenna;  pectinated, 
those  of  the  female  generally  filiform  ;  abdo- 
men slender  in  both  sexes  ;  wings  small,  com- 
paratively broad,  sometimes  hooked.  Larvae 
with  only  fourteen  legs. 

pl&t-yp'-ter-yx,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
irripi/f  (p»«riu;)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Hook-tip  moth  :  the  typical  genus 
of  Platypterygidae  (q.v.)t 

plat'-y-pfis,  «.  [Gr.  irAa-n'*  (jito(us)  =  flat, 
and  irovf  (ponw),  genit.  Trofidc  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1 1.  Entom. :  An  approximate  synonym  of 
Bostrichus  (q.v.). 

*2.  Zool. :  Sli.iw's  name  for  the  genus  Or- 
nithorhynchus  (q.v.). 


t  plat-y-rlu'-iia,  a.  pi.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Or. 
pit  (rAis),  genit.  pii-os  (rAi»os)=  a  nostril.) 

1.  Zool.  :  Geoffrey's  name  for  a  division  of 
Cuvier's   lapsed    order    Quadrnmana.      The 
division  is  natural,  but  as  now  arranged  by 
Prof.    Mivart,    they    constitute    the    family 
Cebide,  with  five  sub-families  :  Cebina?,  Myce- 
tin«,  Pitheciina?. 
Nyi-tipitliecinffi.and 

Ha|«lin8e.     He  de- 

fines  them   (Eiicjrc. 

Brit.    (ed.  9th),    ii. 

152)  as  being  more 

arboreal  in  their  ha- 

bits than  the  Simia- 

da>  fq.v.),  with  ge- 

nerally   a     special  ' 

arboreal    organ  —  a 

prehensile  tail.   The 

septum  between  the     «*»  "  "">**  11°""T- 

nostrils  is  broad  instead  of  narrow.    There 

are  no  cheek  poaches  or  ischiul  callosities, 

and  the  thumb  is  capable  of  but  very  partial 

opposition  to  the  other  fingers.     There  Is  an 

additional  premolar  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 

the    meatus  auditorins  externiis  is    wanting. 

They  are  confined  to  the  New  World,  and 

have  their  home  in  the  tropical  forests  of 

South  America. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Remains  have  been  discovered 
in  South  America  in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary 
or  Post-Tertiary  age.     [PROTOPITHECUB.] 

t  plat'-y-rhine,  >.  &  a.    [PLATYRHINA.] 

A*  As  subst.  :  Any  monkey  belonging  to  the 
flection  Platyrhina. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  broad  nose. 

pla-ty^'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  »XaTvo>m  (platiama),  = 
a*  fiat  piece  or  plate  ;  irXaTiiy  (platus)  =  broad.) 
(See  the  compound.) 

platysma  myoldes,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  thin  sheet  of  muacular  fibre,  ex. 
tending  over  the  front  ami  sides  of  the  neck 
and  lower  portion  of  the  face,  and  serving  to 
depress  the  lower  jaw. 

plat  y  so  -ma,  ».    [PLATYSOMOS.] 

1.  Entom.  (At  a  PI.)  :  A  family  of  Tetramer- 
ous  Beetles.    Body  depressed,  elongated,  with 
the  thorax  subquadrate.     Antenna;  equally 
thick  throughout,  or  tapering.  Family  Cucu- 
jida^    (Latreille  it  Cuvier.) 

2.  PalceonL  :  The  same  as  PLATYSOMOs(q.v.X 

plat'-y-some,  «.  [PLATVSOMA.]  Any  indivk 
dual  of  the  family  Platysoma  (q.v.). 

plat-y-so'-mtis,  ».  [Gr.  irf.aran>ii.<K  (plat*. 
sdmos)  =  having  a  broad  body.  J 

PalfBont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Permian. 

plat  y  ster'  non,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Or. 
trrrpvov  (stemon)  =  the  breast.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Emydes,  from  China. 
Platystemon  mtgacephalum  is  the  Large-headed 
Chinese  River  Tortoise. 

pla  tys'-to-ma,  «.     [Pref.  platy-,  and   Or. 

oropa  (itoma)—tiiK  mouth.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridas  (q.v.).  Snout 
very  long,  spatulate,  with  the  upper  jaw 
more  or  less  projecting  ;  barliels  six,  palate- 
toothed,  caudal  forked.  Twelve  species  from 
South  America,  some  attaining  a  length  of 
six  feet,  the  majority  ornamented  with  black1 
spots  or  bands. 

plat  y-trok'  -tea,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr 
rpwfcrnt  (trnktte)  —  a  gnawer,  a  uibbler  ;  rpwya* 
(trogd)  =  to  gnaw.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Alepoeepbalidtt,  dis- 
covered by  the  Challenger  Expedition.  They 
have  small  keeled  scales,  and  no  ventralt. 

*  plaud,  i:t.    (Lat  plaudo.]    To  applaud. 

"  Plavdlng  our  victorie  and  this  happie  end." 

Chapman:  Hlltut  Urwar  oj  Altx.indrie. 


plaud  it,  ».  [PLADDITE.]  Applause  ;  praise 
bestowed. 

"  All  the  plavdlu  ot  the  venal  crowd." 

Bire*  :  CUldM  KmoUfcOml. 

*  plan'-di-tS,  «.  (Lat.  =  applaud  ye,  2nd 
pers.  pi.  imper.  of  plaudo  =  to  applaud  ;  a  word 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  audience  at  the 
end  of  a  play,  asking  for  their  applause.  The 
Lat.  plaudite  being  taken  for  an  English  word, 
the  final  e  was  considered  silent,  whence  came 
the  form  plaudit.]  iPLAUDiTY.)  Plaudit, 
applause.  (Drant:  Horace;  Arte'of  Poetry.) 


ttte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  fcw. 
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f  plau'-di-tor-y  n.  [Eng.  plaudit;  -ory.] 
Applauding,  commending. 

*  plau'-di-ty,  s.     [A  form  arising  from  the 
Lat.  plaudite  being    taken    for   an    English 
word  of  three  syllables.]    [PLAUDITE.]    Plau- 
dits, applause. 

"Give  till*  virgin  cryrtal  plaiutitles." 

Tvurneur  :  Jtewiuter't  Tragedy,  11.  L 

plaus-l-bIl'-*-ty,  3.  [Fr.  plausibility  from 
Lat.  plausibilis  =  plausible  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Something  deserving  applause. 

"[He]  carried  on  his  dignity  with  that  justice. 
ttotWy,  integrity,  fidelity,  H»d  otiiwgnb.-louB/rfaiul 
Hittiet.  ~  Vaufhan  :  L*Je  *  Death  of  Dr.  Jackton. 

*  2.  Applause. 

"With  great  admiration  and  jJautibility  of  the 
people.'  —2IacMu#t ;  I'oyii'jei,  1.  287. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plausible  or 
Specious  ;  plausibleness,  specious  ness. 

"We  admit  the  plauiibility  of  the  notion."— 
Standard,  Oct.  2,  1885. 

1 4.  Anything  plausible  or  specious. 

"  Not  absolutely  formed  to  be  the  dupe 
Of  shallow  plavMliilifief  alone." 

/;.  Browning:  Paraceltit*,  liL 

j>lau$'-I-ble,  *  plauj'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  plaus- 
ibitij},  from  plausust  pa,  par.  of  plaudo  =  to 
applaud.) 

*  1.    Deserving     applanse ;    praiseworthy, 
commendable. 

"  Which  made  a  pfautible  bishop  seem  to  be  antl- 
Christ  to  Gregory  the  Great."— ffacket:  ti/e  of  M'if. 

Ifn-'f.  s 't .  ii..  p.  66, 

*  2.  Applauding,  rejoicing. 

"With  the  pure,  plausible,  and  Joyfal  minds."— 

Btcftn :    Workt,  1.  HI. 

3.  Apparently   right,  or  deserving  of  ap- 
planse or  praise  ;  specious.    (Cowper:  Progress 
Of  firror,  145.) 

4.  Using  specious  arguments  or  language ; 
lair-spoken,  specious:  as,  bptattaible  speaker. 

*  plailf -I-ble-ize,    at       [Eng.   plausible; 
•ize.]    To  recommend. 

"  So  as  to  plautibleize.  himself,  especially  among  the 
clergy."— Fuller:  Church  tiitt.,  IV.  iv.  7. 

plau$  -I-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  plausible ;  -nes$.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plausible ; 
plausibility,  speciousness. 

"Then  may  It  with  aome  degree  of  plauiibltnett  be 
mggested."— Clarke;  On  the  Evidence*,  prop.  14. 

plan?  -$-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  plausible) ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  In  a  manner  really  to  merit  applause. 

*  2.  With  applause  ;  with  acclamation, 

"  The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  content." 

Xhatetp. :  Rape  of  tucrece,  1,854. 

3.  In  a  plausible  or  specious  manner ;  with 
a  show  of  plausibility  ;  speciously. 

"  How  plausibly  »oever  this  objection  look*  at  the 
first  sight."— Sharp  ;  Vermont,  vol.  it,  Mr.  8, 

e,  a,     [Lat  plausus,  pa,  par.  of 
u  —  to  applaud.] 

1.  Applauding,  approving. 

"  To  your  phiutivc  fortunes  give  our  voice.* 

Ueywood:  Fours  I'renticct,  L 

2.  Plausible. 

"  lli»plaiuive  words 
Be  vcatter'd  not"  Shakctp. :  Alt*  WeO,  1 2. 

*  plaw,  *  plawe,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   To 

parboiL 

play,  *  plale,   *  pleye,   v.L   &  t     [A.S. 

plcgian,  from  plega=-  play  (q.v.).] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sport,  to  frolic ;  to  do  something,  not 
as  a  tusk  or  of  necessity,  but  for  a  pleasure  ; 
to  amuse  one's  self. 

"Let  the  boys  leave  to  play."—Shate*p.:  Merry 
Witx*  of  Winder,  iv.  L 

2.  To  toy,  to  dally. 

41  Golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play." 

Tennyton:  Umn"'tr«,  M3. 

3.  To  act  thoughtlessly  ;  to  trifle  ;    to  be 
careless. 

"Men  areanttopTny  with  their  health*  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  cluaths,"—  Temple. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  game,  recreation,  or 
pastime. 

"  When  the  giants  played  at  pitch  and  tots." 

ftodUv:  Layt,  jfth*  Uiyh^i'idt,  p.  29. 

5.  Specif. :  To  gamble ;  to  contend  inagame 
for  money. 

6.  To  perform  an  act  or  action  incidental  or 
necessary  to  a  game. 

"  Newton  was  bowled  In  j'fayiny  bite  at  a  yorker,"— 
Daily  Teieyraph,  July  1,  1895. 

7.  To  perform  upon  an  instrument  of  music. 
"Moody  Plato  winks  while  Orpheus  ptayt." 

&haketp.  :  Rape  of  I.uertce.  5W. 


8.  To  move  irregularly  and  freely. 

"  Loo»e  aa  tlie  breeze  that  plant  along  the  downs.** 

Thomson :  Citstte  of  Indolence,  1.  i 

9.  To  operate,  to  act,  to  move,  to  now. 

"  Whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins." 

Shakatp.  :  King  John,  ill.  4. 

10.  To  move  or  be  moved  nimbly. 

"The  nimble  fingers  p'<ty  In  and   out,"—  CasselTt 
Technical  bditcator,  pt.  xii.,  p.  371. 

11.  To  work;  to  be  engaged  in  work  or 

action. 

"The  firemen  will  be  engaged  In  playing  on  the 
warehouses."— Daily  Teleyratih,  Dec.  11,  1885. 

12.  To  act ;  to  be  set  and  kept  in  action  or 
operation. 

"  To  what  extent  her  machine-guns  can  play  with 
destructive  effect."— •Oiittjf  Teteyraph,  Autf..a&,  1386. 

13.  To  do,  to  act,  to  behave. 

"Thonptay'dft  most  foully  for't.1* 

Shakap.  :  Macbeth,  til.  1. 

14.  To  act  upon  a  stage ;   to  personate  a 
character  iti  a  play. 

"  Fit  to  play  in  our  interlude."— Shaketp, :  Midsum- 
mer A'isiht'M  Dream,  i.  2. 

15.  To  act  or  assume  a  part  without  carrying 
it  out  seriously;  to  make  a  playful  or  half- 
serious  pretence  of  acting  a  part.    (Usually 
followed  by  at.) 

"The  ladies  have  played  at   making  puddings."— 
Obtm-oer,  Nov.  is,  1885. 

16.  To  serve  or  be  suitable  or  In  condition 
for  playing  a  game  :  as,  A  billiard  table  plays 
•well. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  into  sportive  or  playful  action. 

2.  To  contend  in  ;  tc  contest  for  amusement 
or  for  a  prize  :  as.  To  play  whist,  to  play  foot- 
ball, &c. 

3.  To  use  In  play;  to  lay  on  the  table  or 
move  in  a  game. 

"  Ai  for  false  cards,  they  may  no  doubt  be  played 
with  effect"— field,  Dec.  ia,  1886. 

4.  To  perform  music  on :  as.  To  play  the 
piano. 

5.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to 
execute  :  as,  To  play  an  overture. 

6.  To  put  or  keep  in  action  or  motion  ;  to 
cause  to  work  or  act :  as,  To  play  a  cannon  on 
a  fort. 

7.  To  keep  in  play  with  a  line. 

"  A  4lb.  Jack  was  being  played."— Pitld,  Jan,  2, 1386. 

8.  To  amuse  one's  self  with :  as,  To  play  a 
person. 

9.  To  act  or  perform  by  the  representation 
of  characters  in. 

"  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Hhrew.  1L    (Ind.) 

10.  To  act  the  part  of;  to  act  or  take  the 
character  of. 

"Miss  .   .  .    playt  the  part  of  a  servant-maid,"— 
Standard.  Nov.  11,  1885. 

11.  To  act  or  represent  in  general ;  to  act 
like  ;  to  conduct  one's  self  like  ;  to  behave  in 
the  manner  of. 

"  Play  the  mother's  part."        Shakeip. ;  Sonnet  143. 

12.  To  execute,  to  do,  to  perform,  to  act. 

"  Man,  pr<>ud  man  .  .  . 

Playt  iuch  fantastic  tricka  before  high  Heaven." 
Shakfsp. :  Measure. for  Menture,  11.  2. 

13.  To  handle,  treat,  or  deal  with  scientific- 
ally, or  according  to  the  rules  of  a  game:  as, 
To  play  a  ball  at  cricket, 

14.  To  contend  in  a  game  with ;  to  enter 
Into  competition  in  a  game  with. 

15.  Elliptically:  To  engage  or  make  use  of 
In  play  ;  to  piny  with. 

^  1.  To  play  booty :  [BOOTY]. 

2.  To  play  fast  and  loose : 

(1)  To  be  fickle,  changeable,  or  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

(2)  To  act  recklessly. 

"  A  Bishop  ought  not  to  pfay  so  fait  and  Zoos*  with 
words."— Echo,  Dec.  s.  1885.  p.  l. 

3.  To  play  into  a  person's  hands :  To  act  or 
manage  matters  to  his  benefit  or  advantage. 

"Simply  prayina  into  the  hand*  of  lazy  ue'er-do- 
weels."-06«trt'fV,  NOV.  15, 1S85. 

4.  To  play  off: 

(1)  To  show  off;  to  display,  to  exhibit:  as, 
To  play  off  tricks. 

(2)  To  finish  the  playing  ot 

(3)  To  show  up  or  expose  to  ridicule. 

5.  To  play  on  or  upon : 

(1)  To  make  sport  of;  to  mock;  to  trifle 
with  ;  to  trick,  to  befool. 

(2)  To  give  a  humorous  or  fanciful  turn  to  : 
aa,  To  play  on  words. 


6.  To  play  on  : 

Cricket:  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  is  no* 
quite  stopped,  but  runs  on  to  the  stumps. 

"  The  lant  ball  of  his  first  over  Eolith*  planed  on  to 
bla  wicket.  —Daily  Telegraph,  July  I.  18S5. 

7.  To  play  one's  cards  :  To  act  ;  to  manage 
one's  business  ;  to  contrive. 

8.  To  make  play  ;  To  take  the  lead  ;  to  lead 
off.     (Racing  slang.) 

"Grey  Parrot  made  play  .  .  .  with  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Forionext."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  IS.  looi^ 

9.  To  be  played  out  :  To  be  carried  too  far  ; 
to  be  useless  any  longer  for  the  purpose  iu- 
teuded.    (Slang.} 

"From  some  reason  or  another  examinations  were 
rather  'played  out,'  "  —  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  17,  1885. 

10.  To  play  possum  :  [PossuM]. 

11.  To  play  with  one's  beard  :  To  make  a  fool 
of  ;  to  tnlle  with  ;  to  deceive. 

"  Yet  I  have  played  with  his  beard.  In  knitting  the 

knot, 
"  lijroinised  friendship  —  but  meant  it  not." 

Ii'itH'jn  £  Pythiat. 

*  12.  To  play  knaves  trumps  :  To  cudgel 
soundly  ;  to  thrash. 

"  She  snatched  up  a  fagot-stick  and  so  ahe  began  to 
play  knave!  trump*."—  Locrine,  iv.  X 

play.  *  plale,  *pley,  «.  [A.3.  plega,  prot 
fnun  Lat.  plaga  =  a  stroke.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  game,  an  amusement  ;  an  exercise  01 
series  of  actions  for  amusement  or  diversion. 


"  Very  few  spectators  witnessed  t 
April  4,  188&. 

2.  Si«rt,  frolic,  diversion,  amusement,  gam- 
bols ;  things  done  in  jest,  not  in  earnest! 

"At  an  early  age,  children  learn  more  from  play 
than  from  teaching."—  Ti/lor  :  Early  JJist.  Mankind, 
ch,  fi. 

3.  A  playful  disposition  or  temper  ;  playful- 
ness. 

4.  Gambling,  gaming;  the  act  or  practice  ol 
contending  in  a  game  for  money. 

"Whose  father  hath  in  play 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent," 

Daviet:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,    (hi  trod.? 

5.  Practice  or  exercise  in  any  contest  :  a», 
sword-play,  i.e.t  fencing. 

6.  Skill  or  art  in  any  game,  exercise,  01- 
sport. 

7.  The  style  or  manner  in  which  a  game,  Ac.. 
is  played. 

"  The  play  was  certainly  not  of  that  high  character 
which  might  have  been  expected.*'—  Field.  Dec.  ft,  MM. 

8.  Action,  nse,  employment,  operation. 
"There  were  upwards  of  thirteen  steam  fire-engine** 

In  full  play."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  11,  1885. 

*  9.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ventilation  ; 
publicity,  discussion.  (Dryden  :  Religio  Lafoit 
321.) 

10.  Manner  of  acting  or  dealing  ;  conduct,, 
practice. 

"  Do  me  no  foul  play."          Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill.  7; 

11.  Performance  or  execution  upon  an  in.*- 
strument  of  music. 

12.  Motion  or  movement.    [II.  J 

13.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  a  fish  with  a 
line  so  as  to  tire  it  out  and  bring  it  to  land. 

14.  Power  ;  space  or  room  for  motion. 
"The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that. 

they  have  uo  play  between  them."—  Moxon. 

15.  Liberty  of  action  ;  room  or  opportunity 
for  action  or  display  ;  scope,  swing,  vent. 

"Should  B>  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirtht 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  render*  r 
but  must  he  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  hi  inaelf." 

—A<i-itf>n:  Freeholder, 

16.  The  representation  or  exhibition  of  & 
dramatic  performance,  as   of  a   comedy  or 
tragedy  ;  a  dramatic  performance. 

"A  visit  to  the  play  is  A  more  expensive  Iturnry  to 
many  ways."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec:  SMi.  1886. 

17.  A    dramatic    composition  ;   a  comedy, 
tragedy,  farce,  &c.  ;  a  composition  in  which 
the  characters  are  represented   by  dialogue 
and  action. 

"  To  present  a  new  pi-ay  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
Ktuon.  -Daily  Chronicle.  Sept,  7.  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  MacK.  :   A   movement  in   a  prescribed 
path,  as  the  stroke  of  a  piston,  the  oscillation 
of  a  pendulum. 

2.  fforoL  :  [END-SHAKE). 

^f  (1)  Play  of  colours:  An  appearance  of 
several  prismatic  colours  in  rapid  succession 
on  turning  an  object,  as  a  diamond. 

(2)  A  play  on  or  upon  words  :  The  giving  a 
word  a  double  meaning  ;  punning,  a  pun. 

'*  A  childish  play  upon  vordt,  quite  foreign  to  the 
point  at  issne."  —  Stewart  :  Philotnph.  Ettayt,  ess.  S. 


b6il,  boy;  poilt,  jo\Vl ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  Bin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -Ing 
-cian.  -tian  -  uluin.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  deU 
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*  play-actor,  *.    An  actor. 

*  play  actorism,  *.    Histrionism,  acting. 

"A  trifle  of  unconscious  ptay-actoritm."—  Carlyle  : 

StminucfHCft.  i.  121. 

*  play  day,  a.    A  day  given  up  to  play  or 
diversion  ;  a  holiday. 

"The  soul's  play-day  is  always  the  devil's  working 
day."—  South  :  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  Mr.  10. 

*  play  dresser,  «.    A  dresser  of  plays 
(q.v.)    (See  also  Notes  &  Queries,  June  9,  1883, 
p.  455.) 

"  Demetrius  Faunlus,  play-dreutr  and  plagiary."— 
Ben  Jonton  :  Poet  inter,  v.  L 

*  play-maker,  «.    A  writer  of  plays. 

"  The  piny-maker*  and  the  po«U  have  done  us  torn* 
little  service."—  ffotet  *  ^utriet,  Oct.  ai,  ISW,  p.  839. 

*  play  place,  *.    A  place  where  games 
•re  played  ;  a  playground. 

"  We  love  the  pitty-plac*  of  our  early  day*." 

L'owper:  Tirocinium,  t¥J. 

play  spell,  i.    A  time  for  play  or  recrea- 

tion.    (Aint-r.) 

*  play-waggon,  *  play-  wagon,  *.   A 

waggon,  used  for  carrying  the  properties  of 
•trolling  players,  and  forming  part  of  the 
theatre  in  which  they  performed. 

"Thou  haat  forgot  how  thou  amblest  (in  leather 

pilch)  by  a  play  -teapot.  In  the  highway.  —  Decker  ; 

aatiremattix. 

play-writer,  «.  The  writer  of  a  play  or 
plays  ;  a  playwright,  a  dramatist. 

"  He  accuses  the  play-vritcri,  among  other  things, 
•f  restoring  the  pagan  worship,''-L«*y:  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  L,  ch.  iv. 

play   a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  play  ;  -able.] 
L  Capable  of  being  played. 

"A  ball  touching  the  baulk-Uue  Is  Dot  playable.'— 
Field.  Dec.  12,  1SSS. 

2.  Capable  of  being  played  on  ;  fit  to  be 
played  on.  (Fidd,  Jan.  23,  1886.) 

play  bill,  *.  [Bug.  play,  and  biU  (3X1  A  bill 
or  placard  exhibited  as  an  advertisement  of  a 
play,  with  the  names  of  the  actors  and  the 
parts  taken  by  them. 

"The  references  In  the  playbill  to  the  alterations 
made  fa  the  house."—  Daily  Ckrvnicle,  Sept.  7,  1884. 

*  play  -book,  s.  [Eng.  play,  and  book.]  A 
oouk  of  plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  (Be* 
Jonson  ;  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1.) 

play  debt  (6  silent),  s.    [Eng.  play,  and  debt.} 
A  debt  incurred  by  gambling  ;  a  gambling  debt. 
"  Hary  had  a  way  of  Interrupting  tattle  about  .  .  . 
duels  and  vlaydebt»."—Macaulay  .   ffitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xL 

^  A  playdebt  is  not  recoverable  by  law. 

play-er,*plai-er,».  [A.8.  plegere.]  [PLAT,*.] 
1.  One  who  plays  ;  one  who  takes  part  in  a 
game  or  exercise  of  amusement  or  skill. 

"  Both  playert  having  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
the  play  was  naturally  slow."—  field,  April  4.  1886. 

*  2.  One  who  trifles  ;  a  trifler  ;  a  lazy  penon. 

*  Saints  In  your  injnrlas,  devils  oelug  offended. 
Playeri  in  yuur  housewifery." 

.SAa*«p.  .•  Othello.  1L  1. 

8.  An  actor  ;  one  who  plays  on  the  stage. 

"  After  all  the  fellow  was  bat  K  player  ;  and  player* 
•re  rogues.**—  Macautay  ;  ffitt.  £ny,,  ch.  six. 

*  4.  A  mimic. 

6.  One  who  performs  upon  an  instrument  of 
music  ;  a  performer.    (1  Samuel  xvi.  16.) 
6.  A-  gambler,  a  gamester. 

*  player  -like,  *  player  lyke,  a.    Be- 

fitting, or  characteristic  of,  a  player. 

"  Bat  the  Lorde  ehoee  vnto  him  thys  kynde  of 
dnctryae  as  playuest,  ami  farre  from  all  matter  of 
j>tay«r-£y*«  ostentation."—  Udai:  Markeir. 


*  play'-er-l&   *  play-er-lie,  a.     [Eng. 

player;  -ly.]    Like  a  pla 


yer;  player-like. 
This    infamous    pl-ayerlie    emperor."—  Prynne: 

1  Bittrio-MtuiU,  ii.  L 

play'-fSl-low,  *  plate-fellow,  «.  [Eng. 
play,  and  fellow.]  A  companion  or  associate 
in  games  or  amusements. 

"  It  IB  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Poethamus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow." 

Shake*)).  :  Cymbeline,  L  L 

*play'-fe're.  •ptty'-ffeer,  *play-feier,  s. 

[Bug.  play,  and/er«.]    A  playfellow. 

"  Her  little  playfeer  and  her  pretty  ban." 

Drayton  :   The  Moon-Coif. 

play'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  play,  and  full.] 

1.  Full  of  play  or  merriment  ;  sportive;  in- 
dulging in  gambols. 

"  I  bethought  me  of  the  -playful  hftre.** 

Wordtvorth  :  Resolution  A  Independence. 

4  Indulging  a  sportive  fancy  ;  sprightly, 
Jocular,  amusing  :  as,  a  playful  writer. 


play-f&l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  playful;  -Jy.]  In  a 
playful  manner;  sportively, merrily,  jocosely. 

"O  fatal  strife. 
Bjr  tbee,  poor  songstress,  playfully  began." 

Cowyer :  Stradat  tftghttnffal* 

play -fal~n6ss,  *.  [Eng.  playful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  playful;  a 
playful  disposition  ;  play,  sportivenesa. 

•play- game,  *.  [Eng.  play,  and  gam*-.} 
The  play  of  children. 

play -go  or,  f.  [Bng.  play,  and  goer.]  One 
who  frequents  plays  or  playhouses. 

"It  strongly  took  the  fancy  of  the  younger  play- 
~  fter*."— Daily  Chronicle,  S^pt.  »,  1885. 

play^-go  Ing,  a.  &$.    [Eng.  play,  and  going.] 
/L  At  adj.:  Frequenting  plays  or  playhouses. 

"The  playgoing  public  wen  so  much  attached  to 
OfMa."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1886. 

B.  Assubt.:  The  act  or  practice  of  frequent- 
ing plays. 

play -ground,  f.  [Eng.  play,  and  ground.] 
A  piece  of  ground  designed  for  children  to 
play  upon ;  specif.,  such  a  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  a  school.  The  statutes  22  Viet, 
c.  27,  and  24  Viet.,  c.  SO,  facilitate  grants  of 
land  for  public  playgrounds. 

play'-house,  t.  [Eng.  play,  and  haute.]  A 
building  used  for  dramatic  representations  ; 
a  theatre. 

play -Ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [PLAT,  «.) 

playing-card,  *.  One  of  a  pack  of  cards 
used  for  playing  games.  [CARD(L),  *.,  II.  1.  U-] 

•play-leas,  o.  (Eug.play;  -tot.]  Without 
play ;  not  playing. 

*  play  lome,  «.    [Eng.  play,  and  Hid.  Eng. 
lome  =  a  tool.]    A  weapon. 

"Go,  reche  me  my  ptaytome."  Perceval.  1018. 

play-mate,  t.  [Eng.  play,  and  mate.]  A 
companion  in  play  ;  a  playfellow. 

*  play '-phee're, «.    [PLAYFEB«.] 

*  play-plcas-ure  (•  aa  in),  «,    [Eng,  play, 
and  pleasure.]     Idle  amusement. 

"  He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleature  ID  looking  upon 
the  fortune  of  others."—  Bacon  :  Kuan*. 

*  playse  mouth,  ».    [PLAICE-MOUTH.] 

'play -some,  a,  [Eng.  play;  -tome.]  Play- 
ful, sportive. 

"  The  ihe-pard  th  warU  her  playtome  whelps." 

Browning :  Ring  es  Book.  z.  BIB. 

*  play-s6me-n6»8,   *.      [Eog.    playsome; 
-ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being playsome ; 
playfulness,  levity,  sportivenesa, 

playte, «.    [PLEYT.] 

play-thing,  J.  [Eng.  play,  and  thing.]  A 
toy  ;  a  thing  to  play  with  ;  that  which  serves 
to  amuse. 

"  Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  1U  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  tigh'd  among  iU  plaything*. 

Wordtwortk ;  Excurtion.  bk.  L 

play-time,*.  [Eng.  play,  and  time,]  Time 
given  up  to  play  or  diversion. 

"  Upon  festivals  and  playttm*.*—Cowley :  Euayt; 
The  School, 

play-wright  (gK  silent),  t.  [Eng.  play,  and 
•wright.]  A  writer  or  maker  of  plays. 

"  In  this  stage  of  society,  the  playwright  is  as  essen- 
tial and  acknowledged  a  character  as  the  millwright" 
—t'arlyle :  Jtuceil. ;  German  Ptaywrightt, 

*ple,«. 

plea,  *ple,  'plee,  *play,  ».  [O.  FT.  pte, 
plai,  plait,  plaid,  plais,  plaiz,  plez,  from  Low 
Lat.placitum—  a  judgment,  decision,  sentence, 
public  assembly,  from  Lat.  pladtum  =  an 
opinion,  prop.  neut.  sing,  otpladtus,  pa.  par. 
of  placeo  =  to  please  ;  8p.  pleito  ;  Port,  pleito, 
preito ;  Ital.  piato,] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  That  which  is  pleaded,  alleged,  or  put 
forward  in  support,  defence,  justification,  or 
excuse  ;  an  excuse,  an  apology. 

"So  spake  the  flend.  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  hi»  devilish  deeds." 

Hilton :  P.  /,..  Iv.  3M. 

3.  Au  urgent  argument ;  a  pleading :  as,  a 
plea  for  mercy. 

IL  Law: 

1.  English  Law : 

(1)  That  which  to  pleaded  or  alleged  by  a 


party  to  an  action  in  support  of  his  demand ; 
in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  answer  of  the 
defendant  In  a  cause  to  the  plaintiff***  declara- 
tion and  demand.  Pleas  are  of  two  sorts : 
dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas  to  the  action. 
[DiLATOKv-pr.EA.]  Pleas  to  the  action  are 
such  aa  dispute  the  very  cause  of  suit. 
[ABATEMENT,  II.  4  ;  BAR,  «.,  II.  8  (a).] 

"Flea*,   of   either  nature,  must  be  pleaded  In  am 

established  order." Ulwktton*:  Comment.,  bk.  ill., 

Ch.  IL 

(2)  A  suit,  an  action,  a  cause  in  court. 

"  Pleat  or  suits  are  regularly  divided  Into  two  sorts  t 
pl«n*  of  the  crown,  which  comprehend  all  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  wherein  the  sovereign,  on  behalf  of  the 

Rublic,  is  the  plaintiff;  and  common  pleat,  which 
iclude  all  civil  actions  depending  between  subject 
and  subject.  The  former  of  these  were  orlftinally  the 
proper  object  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  the  Utter  of  the  Court  of  the  CommuQ  Pleas.* 
—tilaclutone  :  Comment,,  bk.  ill. .  ch.  2. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  short  and  concise  note  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  action  or  defence  i* 
to  be  maintained,  without  argument. 

^Plea  in  panel: 

Scots  Law :  The  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

pleaeh,  'plcche,  v.t.  (O.  FT.  plessier ;  Fr. 
plesser  =  to  pleach  or  plash,  from  Low  Lafc. 

£ssa  =  a  thicket  of  interwoven  boughst  from 
t.  plecto,  pa.  par.  plexus  =  to  weave.} 
1.  To  plash,  to  interweave. 

"  Bid  her  steal  Into  the  pleached  bower." 
ShaJteip. :  Much  Ado  about  fiothtny,  UL  L 

*  2.  To  intertwine. 

"Thy  master  thus  with  pleached  arms,  bending  down 
Uls  corrigible  neck." 

Xhaketp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Iv.  11. 

plead,  -plede,  -plaid-en,  v.i.  ft.  t.  [Fr. 
plaider=  to  plead,  to  argue,  from  plaid  =  a 
plea  (q.v.) ;  Low  Lat.  pLacito,  from  pladtum 
=  a  plea;  8p.  pleiUar;  Ital.  piatire.] 

[PLETE  (2X  V.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  iMng, :  To  speak  or  argue  In  support 
of  a  claim,  or  In  defence  against  a  claim  ;  to 
reason  with  another  ;  to  urge  or  allege  reasons 
or  arguments  for  or  against ;  to  speak  for,  or 
defend  a  person,  action,  or  course ;  to  claim 
or  solicit  indulgence,  support,  sympathy,  or 
mercy. 

'*  Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee. 
And  thou  refuse  that  mourner's  pleal" 

Cowper  :  Olney  ffymnt,  zzxvlu. 

2.  Law :  To  present  or  put  forward  a  plea 
or  allegation ;  to  present  or  put  in  an  answer 
to*the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff;  to  deny  or 
traverse  the  declaration  or  demand  of  the 
plaintiff. 


The  plaintiff  must  again  plead,  either  by  denying 
-_jse   latter  trespasses,  or  justifying  them  In  son 
other  *u.y."—mackitune:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  IL 


these   latter  trespasses,  or  justifying  them  In  son) 
other  w»y."— Bloc'   ' 

B.  Transitive 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  discuss,  maintain,  or  defend,  a>  a 
cause  by  arguments  or  reasons  presented  to  a 
court  or  person  authorized  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine a  case  or  point :  to  argue. 

"  They  think  it  most  meet  that  euery  man  should 
plead  his  own  matter."—  MOT* :  Utopia,  bk.  11.,  cb.  Ix. 

2.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to 
put  forward  in  proof,  support,  or  justification. 
[II.]    (Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  833.) 

3.  To  offer  or  allege  as  an  excuae,  justifica- 
tion, or  apology. 

"  Nor  can  any  one  plead  his  modesty  In  prejudice  of 
bis  duty." — South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  fl. 

IL  Law :  To  allege  in  a  legal  plea  or  defence. 


"  Such  facts  as  would  In  a  court  of  equity  be 
plete  answer  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  and 


ground  for  a  perpetual  injuncti 
special  ly ,"— Bl-ackttont 

IF  To  plead  over : 
Law ;  To  reply  to  i 
(Wharton.) 


.  a  corn- 
id  afford 

lyalso  te  pleaded 
:  Comment.,  bk.  UL,  ch.  11. 


i  opponent's  pleading. 


plead -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  plead;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  pleaded,  or  alleged  in  plea,  proof, 
excuse,  or  vindication. 

"  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
should  be  pleadable  to  an  Impeachment  by  the  com- 
mona  In  parlbunent,"— Burke :  French  Revolution, 

*  pleadable  briefs,  &  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs, 
who  thereupon  cite  parties,  and  hear  and  de- 
termine. 

plead  er,  *  pled  our,  s.  [Fr.  plaideur, 
from  plaider  —  to  plead  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  pleads  causes  in  a  court  of  law, 
&c.  ;  a  lawyer. 

"  A  councellor  or  pleader  at  the  bar." 

Ilotcammon :  Boract ;  Art  qf  Poetry. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
.  «r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pleading— pleasureful 
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2.  One  who  offers  reasons  for  or  against  ; 
m  arguer  ;  a  defender  or  maintainer  of  a  cause. 

"  It  you 

Would  be  your  country1!  pleader,  your  good  tongue 
Mlgtit  stop  your  countrymen." 

Shakfip.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  L 

H.  Law  :  One  who  forms  or  drawa  up  pleas 
Or  p.-eadings  :  as,  a  special  pleader, 

plead  In  g,  pr.  par.,  a.t  &  s.    [PLEAD.] 

A.  &  B.  As  y.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ore/.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  advocating,  de- 
fending, or  supporting  a  cause  by  arguments 
or  reasons. 

H  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  advocating  a  cause  In  a  court 
of  law. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  written  statements  of  parties 
in  a  suit  at  law,  containing  the  declaration 
and  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  answer  or 
defence  of  the  defendant.    Pleadings  consist 
of  the  declaration,  the  plea,  the  replication, 
the  rejoinder,  the  sur-rejoinder,  the  rebutter, 
tiie  sur-  rebutter,  &c.,  which  are  successively 
filed,  until  the  question  is  brought  to  issue. 
[See  these  words.]    Pleadings  were  formerly 
made  by  word  of  mouth  in  court.    [PABOL-] 

*  pleading-place,  s.    A  court  of  justice. 

"  Then  shall  the  market  ami  the  pleading  -plac* 
Be  choak'd  with  bramble*."  Cotoley  :  Lift. 


J-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  pleading ;  -ly.]  In 
a  pleading  manner  ;  by  pleading  or  supplica- 
tion. (Harper's  Monthly,  June,  1882,  p.  117.) 

plead' -Ings,  s.  pi.    [PLEADING,  C.  II.  2.] 

*  pleas'-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.   pleas(e)  ;    -able.} 

Pleasing,  pleasant. 

"Snche  thlugea  as  were  not  pleaiabl*  to  the  ears  of 
men."— Knox:  Godly  Letter*  (1M4). 

*  picas    ango,   *  pleas  -annce,   ».      [Fr. 

plaisance,  from  plaisir  =  to  please.] 

1.  Pleasure,  gaiety,  pleasantry,  frolicsome- 
aess.    (Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  158.) 

2.  A  part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure-grounds 
attached  to  a  mansion,  and  shut  in  and  se- 
cluded by  trees,  shrubs,  Ac. 

3.  A  kind  of  luwn  or  gauze. 

"A  countess*  holding  a  clothe  of   pleasawice."— 
JFardyny:  Supplement,  fol.  78. 

*  pleas' -an-cy,  s.     [Eng.   pleasan(t) ;  -cy.} 
Pleasantness. 

"The  amenite  and  pteatancy  of  the  place."— Joy*  : 
Kxpoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 

pleas  ant,  *  pleas-aunt,  *  pies-aunt,  a. 

k  s.     [O.  Fr.  plesant  (Fr.  plaisant),  pr.  par.  of 
plesir  (Fr.  plaisir)  =  to  please  (q.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pleasing,  agreeable;   affording  pleasure 
or  gratification  to  the  mind  or  senses ;  grati- 
fying.   (Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  375.) 

2.  Cheerful,  gay,  lively,  sprightly,  enliven- 
ing' 

"  Prom  grave  to  light,  from  pleatant  to  severe." 
Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry,  7*. 

3.  Jocular,  merry ;   given  to,  or  fond  of, 
Joking. 

4.  Characterized  by  jocularity  or  pleasantry ; 
merry,  witty,  sportive. 

"  In  that  pleatant  humour  they  all  potted  to  Rome." 
—Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Arg.  ft. 

*  B*  As  substantive : 

1. 

huinoi 

"  They  beatow  their  silver  on  courtesans,  pleatantt, 
and  flatterers."— P.  ffolland:  Plutarch,  p.  169. 

2.  A  kind  of  lawn  or  gauze. 

"Their  headet  rouled  in  plea  taunt  et." — Hall :  Henry 
Till.,  fol.  7. 

pleasant-spirited,  a.    Merry,  gay. 

"  By  my  troth,  ipteaiant-tpirlted  lady."— Shaketp.  : 
Much  Ado  about  A'cthitta,  ii.  1- 

*  pleasant-tongued,  a.     Pleasing   in 
speech. 

pleas  ant-ly,  *  pleas  aunt  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
pleasant ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner ;  so  as  to  please  or 
gratify. 

"He  thought  nothing  might  more  pleatanntly  hap- 
pen."— Grafton  :  Chron. ;  Edward  IV.  (an.  »). 

2.  Gaily,  merrily,  sportively. 

*  3.  Jestingly,  jocularly. 

nines  wiut  wont  pleaitantly  to  say,  that  the 

en  him  a  secretary,  who 

-Clarendon :  Civil  War. 


A  pleasant,  jocular,  or  merry  fellow  ;  a 
ourist,  a  droll. 


"  King  James  wiw  wont  pleatam 
Iiike  of  Buckingham  had  given  hit 
•mi!;!  iii'iflicr  write  nor  read."— Clar 


pl6a* -ant-ness,  *.    [Eng.  pleasant;   -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasant, 
igreeable,  or  gratifying  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

"  The  great  delight  they  took  to  consider  the  pita- 
tantneu  of  the  place."— North :  Ptutarch,  p.  357. 

2.  Gaiety,  cheerfulness,  merriment 

3.  Jocularity,  pleasantry. 

pleas' -ant-ry,   ».      [Fr.    pUiisanterte,    from 

plaisant  =  pleasing.] 

1.  Gaiety,  cheerfulness,  sprightliness. 

"  The  very  great  force  which  pleasantry  In  company 
has  upon  all  those  with  whom  a  mau  of  that  taleut 
con  verses."— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  462. 

2.  Good  temper  ;  jocularity,  raillery. 
"Talked,  with   much    Ingenuity  and  pleasantry, 

against  hereditary  monarchy."-- Macaulay :  liist.  Eng,, 
ch.  xv. 

3.  A  jocular,  witty,  or  humourous  saying ; 
a  jest,  a  joke  ;  raillery. 

4.  A  laughable  or  comical  trick  or  conduct ; 
a  frolic. 

please.  *  plese,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  FT.  plesir, 
plaisir  (Fr.    plaire)  =  to    please,    from    Lat. 

§{aceo  =  to  please,  allied  to  placo  =  to  appease ; 
p.  placer;  Port,  piazer ;  ItaL  piacere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  to ;  to  gratify, 
to  delight ;  to  excite  pleasant  or  agreeable 
emotions  in. 

"  Go  home  with  it  and  pleate  yonr  wife  withal." 
Shaketp. :  Comeity  of  Errort,  iii.  2. 

*  2.  To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  humour. 

"  I  will  pleate  you  what  you  will  demand." 

Shakeip. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  obtain  favour  in  the  sight  of;  to  win 
approval  from.     (Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  949.) 

4.  To  seem  good  to ;  to  be  the  will  or  plea- 
sure of.    (Used  impersonally.) 

"  To-morrow  may  It  please  you." 
Shaketp.  :  Tw>  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  1 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  or  gratification ; 
to  gratify. 

"  Such  writers  probably  make  no  distinction  between 
what  is  praised  and  what  ii  pleating."— Qoldtmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  xl. 

2.  To  like,  to  choose,  to  prefer. 

'*  Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  pttate." 
Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  L  70. 

3.  To  condescend ;  to  be  pleased ;  to  con- 
sent ;  to  be  willing;  to  vouchsafe. 

"  Heav'nly  stranger,  pleate  to  taste 
These  bounties."  Milton :  P.  L.,  V.  39T. 

U  (1)  Please  is  used  elliptically  for  if  you 
please,  or  if  it  please  you. 

(2)  To  be  pleased  to  do  a  thing : 

(a)  To  have  or  take  pleasure  in  doing  a  thing. 

(b)  To  think  fit  or  to  have  the  kindness  or 
goodness  to  do  ;  to  condescend  to  do. 

(3)  To  be  pleased  in :  To  take  pleasure  in. 

(4)  To  be  pleased  with :  To  approve. 

pleased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PLEASE.] 

*  pleas'-e'd-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pleased ;  -ly.]    In 
a  pleased,  gratified,  or  satisfied  manner ;  with 
pleasure. 

"  He  remarked  aleattd\  on  the  enthusiastic  tem- 

rrament  of  the  Norwegians,"— Dotty  Chronicle,  Sept, 
188A. 

*  pleas'-e'd-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  pleased;   -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleased  ;  pleasure. 

"  This  preference  and  sujwrlor  pleatedneu  is  the 
gronml  of  all  it  does  In  the  case." — Edwardt :  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  i-t  ii.,  {  6. 

*  please' -man,  t     [Eng.  please,   and  man.} 
One  who  curries  favour ;  a  pickthauk ;  an 
officious  person. 

" Some  carry-tile,  some  pleateman.  some  slight  zany. 
Shaketp.  :  Looe't  Labour'*  Lott,  v.  2. 

pleas'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pleas(e):   -er.]    One  who 

pleases  or  gratifies ;  one  who  curries  favour 

by  humouring  or  flattering. 

"  No  man  was  more  a  pleaser  of  all  men  to  whom  he 
became  all  honest  things,  that  he  might  gain  some." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  ffand$omeneti,  p.  190. 

pleas'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [PLEASE.]  Plea- 
sant, agreeable,  gratifying ;  affording  pleasure 
to  the  mind  or  senses, 

"  Those  soft  and  pleating  features  which  had  won  so 
many  hearts."— Macaitlay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

pleas'  -Ing-ly,  adv.    IEng.  pleasing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner ;  so  as  to  please  or 
gratify ;  pleasantly. 

"  To  be  as  pleasingly  and  delightfully  affected  with 
him,  as  we  do  perceive,  or  are  affected  with  any  gooii 
lu  this  world."— Sharp:  Sermont,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  15. 


2.  With  approval. 

"  The  texts  of  the  New  Testament  that  seem  to  look 
^ (Mxiuy^upoupre  existence. ' — QlanfUl: Pre-exit t mot 
•  if  Soul*,  c.i.  xi. 

picas' -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pleasing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing ;  plea- 
santness. 

"  His  [Pyml  speech  WM  esteemed  full  of  weight, 
reason,  and  pleatingnett,"  —  Wood :  A  them*  Oxon., 
vol.  II. 

picas'  ii  ra  -blo,    *  plcas'-u  -rea-ble    (s 

as  zli),  a.    [Eng.  pleasure);  -able.] 
1 1.  Affording  pleasure  ;  pleasani,  pleasing. 

"  Far  from  these  pleaiurable  shades  remove." 

Pomfret :  Love  Triumphant  over  Iteatan, 

*  2.  Seeking  pleasure  or  pleas-irea. 

"  A  persou  of  his  pleaiurable  turn  and  acttre  spirit" 

— Ri'-hardton:  Clarista,  i.  74. 

*3.  Sportive,  jocose;  full  of  pleasantry. 
(Ben  Jonson.) 

picas'  u  ra  ble  ness    (cas  as  czh),  ». 

[Eng.  pleasurable;  --ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  pleasurable ;  pleasantness. 

"  Could  he  but  discern  or  espy  the  whole  sweetneM 
and  pleittnrableneu  of  it  secretly  let  out"—  Hammond  ' 
Workt,  iv.  &33. 

pleas'  u-ra-bly-  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
pleasurab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  pleasurable  manner; 
with  pleasure  or  gratification  ;  pleasantly. 

"Woe  to  those,  that  live  securely  aud  pleaturabln 
In  Zton."— Bp.  Ball:  Hard  Textt;  Amot  vi.  1. 

pleas  urc  (s  as  zh),  *  pics  ure,  s.  [Fr, 
plaisir  =  pleasure,  from  0.  Fr.  plaisir  —  to 
please  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  pleasing  or  gratification  of  the  mind 
or  senses  ;  agreeable  or  pleasant  sensations  or 
emotions ;   the  agreeable  emotions  or  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  enjoyment  or  expecta- 
tion of  something  good,  pleasant,  or  gratifying ; 
enjoyment,  gratification. 

"  Vor  pleasure  in  general  ia  the  consequent  appre- 
hension of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty;  and  so  mrfst  be  conversant, 
both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  the  aoul  re. 
spectlvely,  aa  being  the  result  of  the  fruittoiia  belong- 
ing to  both."— South :  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  eer.  1. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

3.  That  which  pleases  or  gratifies  ;  a  source 
of  gratification ;  that  which  excites  pleasant 
sensations  or  emotions. 

"Hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleature,  but  all  plt-atnre  to  destroy." 

Jfiiton:  P.  /..,  ix.477. 

4.  A  favour,  a  gratification.    (Acts  xxiv.  27.) 
6.  That  which  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  ; 

will,  choice,  wish,  desire.    (Isaiah  xlvi.  10.) 

6.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice :  as,  He  can  go 
or  come  at  pleasure. 

1  To  take  pleasure  in :  To  have  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  in  ;  to  approve  or  favour. 

"  The  Lord  takcth  pleature  in  them  that  fear  him." 
—Pialm  cilvil.  ll. 

pleasure  -boat,  s.  A  boat  used  for 
pleasure  excursions  on  the  water. 

pleasure  ground,  s.  Ground  or  grounds 
laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  appro- 
priated to  pleasure  or  recreation. 

1J  By  11  &  12  Viet.,  c.  63,  §  74,  pleasure- 
grounds  may  be  provided  by  local  boards. 
[RECREATION-GROUND.] 

pleasure-house,  s.  A  house,  generally 
In  the  country,  to  which  one  retires  for  re- 
creation or  enjoyment. 

"  They  to  the  watch-tower  did  repair. 
Commodious  plei»v.re-hotue  t" 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  v. 

*  pleasure-lady,  *.  A  prostitute 
(Nabbes :  The  Bride,  1640,  sig.  E.) 

pleasure  party,  s.  A  party  met  to- 
gether for  pleasure  or  diversion. 

pleasure -skiff;    s.      A   pleasure-boat 

(Wordsworth :  Star-Gazers.) 

pleasure-train,  8.    An  excursion  train. 

pleasure-trip,  s.     A  trip  or  excursion 

for  pleasure. 

pleasure-van,  s.  A  covered  or  open  van 
for  conveying  pleasure-parties. 

*»lSas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.  [PLEASURE,  *.] 
To  give  or  afford  pleasure  to ;  to  please,  to 
gratify.  (Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  14.) 

*  pleas'  -ure-ful  (S  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  pleas- 
ure; -Jul(l),]  Pleasant,  agreeable,  pleasing. 

"This  country  .  .  .  hath  been  reputed  a  very  com- 
modious and  pleatureful  country."— Abbott:  Detcrip. 
tionofthe  World. 


b6H.  b6y ;  ptfut,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.   ph  =  t 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,    sion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  picas  ure  less  (eaa  as  ezh),  a.      [Eng. 
pleti&ure;  -less.]    Devoid  of  pleasure. 

"  That  /rfecuurefeu  yielding  to  small  solicitation*." 

—  f.1.  AVifrf:  MidiUem.trch.  ch.  IxxU. 

*  pleas'  -ur-er  (a  as  zu),  ».    [Eng.  pleasure); 
-er.j    A  pleasure  seeker. 

"We  mean  tbe  Sunday  plraiurcrt."  —  Dick*n*  : 
Sketchet  by  But  ;  London  Hecreatiowt. 

*  pleas'  -  ur  -ist  (eas  as  ezh),  s.  [Eng.  pleat- 

ur(e);  *ist.]    A  pleasure  seeker. 

"  Let  Intellectual  content*  exceed  tbe  delights 
wherein  mere  pteat»t>-isti  place  their  paradi**."  — 
Browne:  Christian  .Morality. 

pleat,  v.t.  &  ».    [PLAIT,  v.  &  *.J 

"  pleate,  v.t.    [PLETE  (2),  ».]    To  plead. 

"It  to  Chrfetc*  only  offyce  to  receyue  an  com- 
playntes,  And  to  ftlaute  them,  ami  to  judge  them."  — 
Hale  :  Image.  pt.  L 

*pleb,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  plebeian  (q.v.).]  One 
of  the  common  people  ;  a  plebeian  ;  one  of  low 
rank. 

"The  titled  nincompoop  whom  the  father  prefer* 
before  a,  deserving  pieb."—  Daily  Teltijrafih, 

plebe,  ,.     [Lat.  pteb»,  genit.  plebit.] 
*  1.  The  common  peop.^,  the  mob. 
2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  clam  at  the  West 
Point    Military    Academy,   or    the    Annapolis 
Naval  Academy.    (CoUoq.) 

pic  be  -ian,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  pUbebn,  from  Lat. 
p'n't'cifts,  from  plebs,  geu.  plebis  =  the  people.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  plebs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people  ; 
common,  vulgar,  low. 

"The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
fltbr,ian  clius."—  .tfaciu/u.v  ;  BI9L  Bng.,  ch.  ILL 

3.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

"  I'lcbebin  angel  roili  tint 
Of  lowest  order."  Mttton  '  P  L*  x.  442. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  plebs  or  common  people  of 
Rome,  as  opposed  to  the  patricians. 

"  Yet  of  those  base  plebeians  we  have  known 
Rome,  who,  by  charming  eloquence,  have  grown 
Great  senators."   Stepney  :  hmt.  qfJuaentl,  ant,  8. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  orders  or  ranks  of  men  ; 
one  of  the  common  people. 

"The;>7«fr«fa?ulbAveln  monopoly  of  all  tho  menus 
ef  acquiring  wealth."—  Burtu  :  Letter  to  Sir  Bercutet 
iMngriihe. 

U  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
population  consisted  originally  of  patricians 
and  their  clients,  and  that  a  free  pleba  arose 
gradually,  its  organization  being  due  to  the 
elder  Tarquin  and  Servius  Tullius.  In  B.C.  494 
the  plebeians,  smarting  under  the  severe  law 
of  debt,  seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  but  were  persuaded  to  return. 
They  obtained,  however,  the  institution  of 
the  Tribuneship,  to  which  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  appointed  year  by  year.  In  B.C.  445 
a  law  of  Canuleius  removed  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  Licinian  rogations,  carried  after  a  nine 
years'  controversy  (B.C.  375-366),  threw  open 
the  consulate,  to  which  Lucius  Sextus,  a 
plebeian,  was  soon  afterwards  elected.  The 
plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  censorship 
B.C.  351,  and  to  the  p.-iesthood  B.C.  300. 

*  pie-be  -iance,  5.    [PLEBEIAN.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plebeian; 
low  birth  or  rank. 

"Having  extinguished  all  tbe  distinctions  betwixt 
nobility  and  plelmianc*.  '—  Learned  Summary  on  Du 
Sartat.  (  Pref.) 

2.  The  common  people  collectively;   the 
plebeians. 

t  pie-be'  -ian-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  plebeian  ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plebeian  ;  low 
birth  or  rank;  vulgar  habits  or  manners; 
vulgarity.  (Lytton:  Godolphin,  ch.  xxxvi.) 

-be  -ian-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  plebeian;  -we.} 
o  render  plebeian  or  common. 

*  plS-be'-i-ty,  *  pl6b'-J-t&  3.    [Lat.  plebi- 
tas,  from  plebs,  genit.  plebis  —  the  common 
people.]     The    common  or  meaner   sort  of 
people.    (Warton.) 


*  pie 

To  r 


s.  [Lat.  pkbicola,  from  plebs, 
genit.  plebis  =  the  common  people,  and  colo  = 
to  cultivate,  to  worship.]  One  who  courts  the 
fa  vtmr  of  the  common  people  ;  a  demagogue. 

9  plS-bic'-U-lar,  o.  [Lat.  pleblcula,  plebecula 
=  the  lower  classes  ;  stiff,  -or.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  classes. 


*  pleb-i-fl-ca  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  pUbeiu*  =  pie- 

beian,  and  facio  —  to  make.]  The  act  of 
making  plebeian,  vulgar,  'or  common;  the 
act  of  vulgarizing.  (Coleridge.) 

*  plS-bls'-oJ-tar-y,  a.     [Eng.  plebiscite); 
'•ary.]    Pertainfng  or  relating  to  a  plebiscite. 

pleb-Is'-$I-te,  pleb'-te-9ite,  s.   [Fr.,from 
Lat,  plebiscitum  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  same  as  PLEBISCITUM  (q.v.). 

2.  A  general  vote  of  the  whole  community, 
or  a  country  ;  a  decree  or  vote  obtained  by 
universal  suffrage. 

"  A  thorough  diflbellerer  In  the  theory  of  an  appeal 
to  a  national  plebiscite."—  Standard,  NOT.  7,  1886. 


s.  [Lat,  from  pleba,  genit. 
plebis  =  the  common  people,  aud  scitum  =  a 
decree.] 

Son.  Antiq.  :  A  law  passed  by  the  people 
assembled  iti  the  Comitia  Tributa.  They  were 
originally  binding  on  the  plebeians  alone,  but 
their  effect  was  afterwards  extended  to  tho 
whole  people. 

plebs,  s.    (Lat.1 

1.  Som,  Antiq.  :  The  plebeians  viewed  col- 
lectively. 
t  2.  Fig.  :  The  common  people. 

pleck,  plek,  s.   [A.S.  plcec.]  A  place.  (Prov.) 
"  Lok«  where  a  tmotbe  plek  •*  greue  la."—  MS.  Bod- 
lelmn,  s«. 

plcc  6  glos'-SUS,  *.  [Gr.  ir\£m>*  (plekos)  = 
wickerwork,  and  yAo><r<ra  (qlossd)  =  a  tongue.] 
Jchthy.  :  An  aberrant  genus  of  freshwater 
Salmonoids,  abundant  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 
The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  small  knob,  and 
are  not  Jointed  at  the  symphysis. 

plec  6-lep'-!-doft«,  o.     [Mod.    Lat.  pleco- 
lepis,  genit.  plecolept  o(is)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -QUA.] 
Bat,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plecolepis  (q.v.). 

plcc  6  Icp  is,  s.  [Gr.  irAcmc  (phlox)  = 
wickerwork,  and  A*ir»s  (Itpis)  =  s  scale.] 

Bot.  :  An  Involucre  in  some  Composite  In 
which  the  bracts  are  united  into  a  cup. 

pic  cop  ter-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  rA/m  (plekS)  = 
to  fold,  aud  wrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Pseudoneurnptera,  having 
the  wings  reticulated,  the  anteuiuc  long,  and 
the  hind  wings  folded  iu  repose.  It  contains 
a  single  family,  Perlidae  (q.v.). 

ploc  6  sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  TTA«O?  (ptekos) 
=  wickerwork,  and  oTre'pfta  (spernut)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacese,  The  wood 
of  Plecosptrmwm  spinnsum,  a  large,  thorny, 
Indian  shrub,  is  used  at  Darjeeling  with  Syni- 
plwos  raoemosa  and  turmeric  to  give  a 
yellow  dye. 

pie  cofl'-to-miis,  s.  [Gr.  irA«««c  (plekos)  = 
wickerwork,  and  <rr6jao  (stoma)  =  Uie  mouth.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridae,  group  Steno- 
branchiae,  from  tropical  America.  The  males 
of  some  species  have  the  snout  armed  with 
bristles. 

Pie  CO'-tl,  *.  pi.     [PLECOTUS.1 

ZooL  :  A  group  of  Vespertilionidae  (q.v.). 
Nostrils  margined  behind  by  rudimentary 
nose-leaves,  or  by  grooves  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  muzzle  ;  ears  generally  very 
large  ;  forehead  grooved.  Genera  :  Antro- 
zous,  Nyctophilus,  Synotus,  Plecotus,  and 
Otonycteris.  (Dobson.) 

ple-co-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  wAc'icw  (pleko)  =  to 
weave,  and  ou?  (ous)t  genit.  WTO?  (otos)  =  the 
ear.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidee,  group 
Plecoti  (q.v.).  There  are  two  species  :  PUc- 
otus  auritus,  extending  from  Ireland,  through 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  probably  distributed  through  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia  ;  and  P.  macrofis,  from 
Vancouver's  Island.  (Dobson.) 

*  plec'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  plectilis,  from  plecto  = 
to  weave,  to  plait.]  Woven,  plaited. 

"  Crowns  compactile,    »u  t  i  le,    plectile."  -~  Browne  : 
MisceU.  Tractt,  if. 

plcc  to  co'-mi-a,  s.  (Gr.  irXsicrds  (plektos) 
=  plaited,  twisted,  and  «6>»j  (kome)  =  hair.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Calamese,  with  pinnated 
leaves.  Climbing  canes.  The  leaves  with 
long,  whip  -  like  tails,  armed  below  with 
strong,  compound  spines;  the  flowers  dioe- 


cious, in  axillary  flower-spikes;  fruit  with 
prickly  scales.  The  spiny  tails,  fixed  to  sticks, 
are  used  in  Java  to  capture  desperadoes.  Plec- 
tocomia  elongata  is  three  hundred  fuel  lmi£. 

ple'c-tdg'-na-thi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ITA«TO*  (plek- 
tos)  =  twisted,  and  yvaQos  (gnuthos)  =  the  jaw.  J 
1.  Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by 
Miiller,  aud  by  him  divided  into  three  families 
Balistini,  Ostraciones,  and  Gymnodcmi'-s 
As  revised  by  Dr.  Giinther.  thft  order  contain*^ 


two  families :  Sclerodermi  and  Gymnodontes. 
Tliey  are  teleosteous  fishes,  with  rough  scales, 
or  witli  ossifications  of  the  cutis  in  the  form  of 
scntes  or  spinea;  skin  sometimes  entirely 
naked.  Skeleton  incompletely  ossified,  with 
few  vertebra?.  Air-bladder  without  pneu- 
matic duct. 
2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

plcc  tog  n&th-ic,  plec  tog'  na  thoiis, 
a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pl€ctagnath(i) ;  Eny.  adj.  suff. 
-t>,  -"«*'.]  Of  or  pertuining  to  the  Plectognathi 
(q.v.). 

plcc  tr^n'-thi-d»t  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  piec- 
tranth(us);  Ltit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Mints,  tribe  Ocimese. 

plec  tran'-th&B,  s.  [Pref.  plectr(o)-,  and  avdbt 
(anthos)  —  a  blossom,  so  named  because  the 
corolla,  is  spurred  or  gibbons  above  the  base.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Plectranthid* 
(q.v.).  Calyx  cantpanulate,  five-toothed;  co- 
rolla with  an  exserted  tube,  the  api«r  lip 
three  or  four  cleft,  the  lower  entire.  Known 
species  forty-five,  from  Southern  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  Plfctranthus  rugosus,  a 
small  shrub  growing  in  the  Himalayas,  is  used 
in  India  as  bedding,  and  is  said  to  keep  off 
fleas.  P.  crassifoliue  is  valued  in  India  aa  a 
perfume  and  a  spice. 

*  pleo-tre,  ».    [PLECTRUM.) 

plec-tro-,  pref.  [Gr.  TrAij/orpw  (pttktron)  =  • 
plet'trura,  a  cock's  spur.] 

Nat.  Science :  Used  chiefly  for  a  spur,  more 
or  less  like  that  of  a  cock. 

plec'-tro-diis,  s.  [Pref.  plectr(o)-,  and  Gr. 
y5oi)s  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palaeont. :  A  fossil  like  a  fish-jaw,  with 
tooth-like  processes.  From  the  Upper  Lud- 

low  rocks. 

plec  tro  man'-tit-dss,    «.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
plt'ctromaut(i$) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 
ZooL  :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachia,  with 
a  single  genus,  PlectromautU  (q.v.). 

plco -tro-man'-tla,  *.  [Pref.  plectro-,  and 
Gr.  fiavrt«  (mantis)  —  a  kind  of  locust.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Plectro- 
maDtidEe,  with  a  single  species  from  the  region 
west  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  the  equator. 
It  has  neck-glands ;  the  fingers  are  dilated, 
but  not  the  toes. 

plcc  troph'-a-ne^,  a.  [Pref.  plectra-,  and 
Gr.  fj><tv6<i  (phanos)  =  manifest.] 

Or»i^.:AgenusofEinberizinBeOn  older  clas- 
sifications, of  Emberizid*),  with  six  species, 
ranging  from  the  Arctic  zone  to  northern 
Europe  and  northern  China,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  most 
noteworthy  species  is  Plectrophanes  nivalis, 
the  Snow  Bunting  (q.v.). 

plcc  trop'-6  ma,  s.  [Pref.  pltctro-,  and  Gr 
nwjua  (poina)  =  a  lid.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  marine  genus  of  Percidse,  allied 
to  Serranus(q.v.),  with  about  thirty  species 
from  tropical  seas. 

*  plSc-trSp-ter-i'-me,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 
plectropter\us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Anatidaj,  with  the 
single  genua  Plectropterns  (q.v.). 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cftb,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuIL;  try,  Syrian.    a».  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


plectropterus— plenary 
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plec-trop'-ter-iis,  A.  [Pref.  plectro-,  and  Gr. 
nrepw  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith.  :  Spur-winged  Goose  (q.v.);  a  genus 
of  Auatidce,  with  two  species  from  tropical 
Africa.  They  have  a  warty  excrescence  on 
the  face,'  and  powerful  spurs  on  the  wings. 

pl$o  -trum 
(pl.  plec'- 
tra),s.  (Lat., 
from  Gr.  irArjw 

TO  O  V      (P? 3fc" 

ti-'<n)t  from 
trA*)(ro-a>  (ples^ 
so)=to  strike. 
1.  Music:  A 
little  staff 
made  of  ivory, 
horn,  quill,  or 
metal,  with 
which  (having 
it  in  his  right 
hand)  the  play-  PLECTRA 

MfcttZ     -.From  a  Greeks*  !n  the  British 
CJthara  Set  the         Mlweum  .  ft.  Froiua  wall-paJutiug 

strings  in   vi-       at  Pompeii 
bration.   Plec- 
tra are  used  by  performers  on  the  mandolin 
and  zither. 

•'  He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  di  vision  meet, 
Preluding  with  the  ptotXrum." 

Sbdlay  :  Jfj/mn  of  Mercury,  ii. 

t  2.  Anat, :  (I)  Tne  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  (2)  tlie  uvula  ;  (S)  tlie  tongus. 

*  pled,  pret.  &  pa.  yar.  of  v.    (PLEAD.] 

pledge.  *  plegge.  «.  [O.  Fr.  plege  (Fr.  pleige) 
=  a  pledge,  a  surety;  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  given    or    passed    by  way  of 
guarantee  or  security  for  the  performance  of 
some  act;   thus,   a  man  gives  his  word  or 
promise  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  some 
engagement  ;    a    candidate    for   election    to 
parliament  or  other  office  gives  pledges  or 
promises    to    support    or    oppose     certain 
measures. 

8.  Anything  taken  or  held  as  a  guarantee  or 
security ;  a  gage. 

*'  It  would  be  easy  for  Germany  to  take  possession 
of  valuable  pfedae*  for  Uie  desired  satisfaction."— 
Daily  Chronit-la,  Sept  7.  1886. 

*  4.  A  hostage,  a  surety. 

"Command  my  eldest  son,  nay  all  my  toot, 
A»piedget  uf  my  fealty  and  love." 

Shtilcetp.  :  2  Henry  rf,t  T.  1. 

5.  An  invitation  to  drink  a  person's  health  ; 
the  drinking  of  a  person's  health  ;  a  health,  a 
toaet.  {PLEDGE,  v.,  5.1 

"  My  heart  la  thirsty  for  that  noble  pltAg*? 

Skakmp.  i  Jidiut  C'cetttr,  iv.  3. 

II.  Law ." 

1.  The  transfer  of  a  chattel  from  a  debtor  to 
m  credit  or  as  a  security  of  a  debt. 

2.  That    which   is  pledged  or  pawned    as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  l>orrowed, 
or  for  the  performance  of  some  obligation  or 
engagement:  a  pawn.     Pledges  are  generally 
goods  and  chattels,  but  anything  valuable  of 
a  personal  nature,  as  money,  negotiable  in- 
struments, &c.,  maybe  given  in  pledge.    A 
living  pledge  (vadium  vivum)  is  one  which 
produces  an  income,  interest,   or  profit  by 
being  used,  and  which  is  retained  by  the 
pledgee  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  his  claim 
out  of  such  income,  profit,  or  interest ;  a  dead 
pledge  (vadium  mortuum)  is  a  mortgage  (q.v.). 

"  1  f  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  Jewels  as  a  pfedfn 


ornecurity,  for  the  repayment  of  uiouey  lent 
•t  a  day  vertniti,  h*  has  thorn  u 
or  conditi 


,  pon  an  express  contract 

to  restore  them,  if  the  pledger  perform* 
" 


or  c  , 

bin  part  by  redeeming  them  in  due  time."— 

Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  30. 

*3.  A  surety  whom  a  person  was  obliged  to 
find  in  order  to  prosecute  an  action. 

11  (1)  To  give  or  put  in  pledge  :  To  pawn,  to 
pledge, 

(2)  To  Jiold  in  pledge  :  To  hold  as  security. 
(8)  To  take  the  pledge:  To  bind  one's  self  by  a 
pledge  or  promise  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquors. 

*'  He  had  given  the  old  woman  to  understand  that 
he  had  Cttken  (h*  pledge."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  16, 
Mb 

pledge,  *pledg,  v.t.     [O.    Fr.  pleger  (Fr. 
piexger).]    [PLEDGE,  *.] 

1.  To  give  as  a  pledge  or  pawn  ;  to  deposit 
in  pawn  ;  to  hand  over  to  another  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  tlie  repayment  of  money 


borrowed  or  for  the  performance    of  some 
obligation  or  engagement. 

"  An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
lie  i-leUy'd  it  to  fclio  knight." 

Pope :  Mural  Etiayt,  ill  sr,n. 

2.  To  give  or  pass  as  a  guarantee  or  security  ; 
to  ga^e,  to  plight.    (Byron:  Lara,  ii.  3.) 

3.  To  bind  to  the  performance  of  some  en- 
gagement or  obligation  by  giving  a  pledge  or 
security  ;  to  engnge  solemnly. 

"  He  thereby  )>l»dned  the  Liberal  party,  BO  far  as  its 
leaders  can  pledge  It."— flatly  Teleffraph,  Nov.  12,  1885. 

*  4.  To  secure  the  performance  of,  by  giving 
a  pledge  or  security. 

"  Here  to  pledge  my  vow  I  gtve  my  hand." 

Shakes)} *:  2  llenry  IY..  HL  8. 

5.  To  drink  a  health  to  ;  to  drink  the  health 
of;  to  invite  to  drink,  by  drinking  of  the  cup 
first,  and  then  handing  it  to  another. 

"  H  la  mates 
Him  pledge  around."        Spenser:  F.  Q-,  T.  111.  31. 

^T  Tlie  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  said  to  be  that  in  the  lawless  times  of 
the  middle  ages  the  person  who  called  upon  or 
invited  another  to  drink  was  understood  to 
pledge  himself  that  the  other  would  not  be 
attacked  while  drinking,  and  that  the  drink 
itself  was  not  poisoned. 

*  plcdg-ee',  *.    [Kng.  i**r(<0 ;  -«0    A  person 

to  wlium  anything  is  given  in  pledge. 

*  pledge' -le»S,  a.  [Eng.  pledge ; -less.]  Having 

no  pleiiges, 

*  pledge'-or,  s.    fHng.  pledge;  -or.] 

Law :  He  who  pledges ;  a  pledger. 

pledg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pledg(e);  -er.] 

1.  Oue  who  pledges  or  gives  anything  in 
pledge. 

2.  One  who  pledges  another  in  drink ;  one 
who  drinks  to  the  health  of  another. 

"If  the  pltdfffr  be  inwan.ll.ve  •U-ke.  or  have  some 
Jnflrinitie,  whereby  too  much  drinke  doo  emriayre  hia 
health."— OaKoiyna:  Del,  Diet  for  Drunkards. 

*  plfidf  -er-&  «.     [O.  Fr.  pleigerte ;  Low  Lat. 
pieiaria.]    Tlie  act  of  pledging ;  a  pledging, 
suretyship. 

pledg'-ett«.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
pledge,  v.  =  to  secure.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  compress  of  lint  flattened  be- 
tween the  hands  and  laid  over  an  ulcer  or 
wound   to  exclude  air,  retain  dressings,   or 
absorb  discharges. 

2.  Naut. :  A  string  of  oakum  used  in  calking. 

3.  A  small  plug.    (Prov.) 

Plei'-dd,  ».     [PLEIADES.]     Any  star  of  the 

constellation  Pleiades  (q.v.). 

"  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  Been  no  more  below." 

Plei'-a-dea,  *Plei'-&ds,s.pZ.  [Lat.  Pleiades, 
from  Gr.  UAetaSes  (Pleiades),  from  irAe'w  (pled) 
=  to  sail,  as  indicating  the  stars  favourable 
to  navigation.] 

1.  Astron. :  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  shoulder 
of  Taurus,  invisible  in  summer,  but  high  in 
the  sky  in 
winter.  He- 
siod  called 
them  tlie  Se- 
ven Virgins. 
Ord  inary 
eyes  can  see 
only  six ;  but 
very  good 
eyes,  on  ex- 
cee  din  gly 
tine  ui-hu, 
can  see,  not 
merely  the  seven,  bnt  three  more,  and  an  ob- 
server in  1604  counted  in  all  fourteen,  while 
a  powerful  telescope  will  teveal  the  existence 
of  625. 

1  Script. :  The  Heb.  TPJ'S  (kimaJi)  seems 
correctly  rendered.  The  R.V.  translates : 

"Caiut  thou  hind  the  clusUn  of  the  Pleitutetf— 
Job  xxxviii.  81. 

*  plein.  a.    [Fr.]    Full,  perfect,  plain, 
plei'-i-9ene,  a.    [PLIOCENE.] 
plei'-6-mor-ph^  *.    [PLEOMORPHY.] 

plei-oph'-yl-lotis,  a.     [Eng.  plewphyll(y) ; 
•ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Qf  nodes):   Having   no   obvioua  buds, 

t.  of  Lot.) 

2.  Manifesting  pleiophylly. 


THE  PLEIADES. 


more,  and  ^uAAoc  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Rot. :  The  state  of  having  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  leaves  starting  from  one  point,  or 
an  abnormally  large  number  of  leaflets  In  a 
compound  leaf. 

plei-6-sau'-riis, «.    [PLIOSAURUS.] 

plei'-O-tS-X-^1,  s.   [Gr.  wAetW  (pTtion)-^  more, 
and  ni£is  (taxis)=  arrangement.] 

Hot.  :  An  increase  in  the  whorls  of  staMent 
in  some  polyandrous  flowers. 

plei-o-tra'-chS-ee,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  n\ei*>v(pleion\ 
=  more,  and  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  trachea  (q.v,).] 

Bot. :  The  three,  four,  five,  or  more  threads 
which  unite  to  form  the  ribbon-like  structure 
of  the  trachea  in  some  plants  iu  which  it  is 
dichotoiuously  divided. 

pleia-tfi-,  pref.  [Gr.  jrAeToTTo?  (pleistos)  =  most] 
Geol.t  £c. :  Tlie  large  majority  ;  most. 
plcisto  magnetic  iron,*.  [HEMATITE.] 

pleis'-to-jene,  a.    [Pref.  pleisto-,  and  Gr. 
KOLpof  (kainos)  =  recent.] 

Geol. :  A  term  proposed  in  1839  by  Lyell  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Newer  Pliocene ;  but 
Edward  Forbes,  in  adopting  it,  applied  it  to 
the  next  more  modern  series  nf  beds,  called  by 
Lyell  Poet-Tertiiary.  Gonfusmn  thus  arising, 
its  author  withdiwur  the  word  (AiiUfpiity  of 
Mean  (18SS),  pp.  6,  6),  but  in  the  Student's 
Elements  of  Henlogy  he  re-adopted  it  in  the 
sense  of  Post-Pliocene.  He  considers  it  the 
older  of  two  divisions  of  the  Post- Tertiary  or 
Quaternary  period,  and  as  distinguished  from 
tlie  newer  or  recent  one  by  having  all  its 
shells  of  living  forms,  while  a  part,  and  often 
a  considerable  one,  of  the  mammalia  are  of 
living  species.  Under  it  are  plat-ed  the  Rein- 
deer period  arid  tlte  Palaeolithic  age  generally, 
the  Brick -earth,  the  Fluviatile  Loam  or  Loess, 
the  High  Plateaux  Gravel  or  Loess,  the  Cavern 
and  the  Glacial  Drift  deposits.  The  climate 
was  colder  than  now,  the  summers  hot  and 
abort,  the  winters  long  and  severe.  Fossil 
mammals,  Elephas  primigeniut,  E,  antiquus, 
Rhinoceros  tichorhimts,  the  genus  Machaimdus, 
Hycena  spebpa,  Ursus  spelieus,  Cervus  megti<#- 
rost  Bison  prisons,  &c. 

*ple'-nal»o.   [Lat  plenus  =  full.]  [PLENARY.! 
Full,  complete. 

"This  WHS  the  time  when  heavVs  whole  hott  to  fair 
And  plennl  view  of  him  advanced  were  " 

Beaunuinl  ;  l'ttfh«.  p.  IM. 

ple'-nar-I-l^f  *  ple-nar-1-lie,  *  plen-er- 

ly,  OOP.    [Eng.  plenary;  -ly.]    Iu  a  plenary 
manner;  fully,  completely. 

"To  assoile  them  plenarMe  from  all  their  sin*,"— 
Fox:  Martyr*,  p.  1,075. 

*  pic   nar-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  plenary ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plenary ;  fulness, 
completeness. 

*  plen'-ar-tjr»  *'    [PLENARY.) 

Eccles. :  The  state  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice when  occupied  ;  opposed  to  vacancy. 

"  As,  therefore,  when  the  clerk  was  once  instituted 
(except  iu  the  owe  of  the  king,  where  he  uiuat  be  in- 
ducted), the  church  became  absolutely  full;  *<>  the 
usurper  by  such  plenitrty,  artaing  from  his  own  pre- 
sentation, became  in  fact  seised  of  the  advowaou. ' — 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  10. 

ple'-nar-f ,  *  ple-nar-ie,  a.  &  «.    [Low  Lnt. 
tfmariui  =  entire,  from  Lot.  plenit*  =  full ; 
>.  pttnier,  fern,  pleniere;  O.  Sp.  plenero;  ItaL 
pienario,} 

A.  As  (fdjeetive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Full,  complete,  euth-e,  absolute. 

"  Entrust  to  tnwtr  olrtef  that  j>i<-nnry  authority 
without  which  war  cannot  be  well  conducted."— 
Mautulait :  l/at.  Eng.,  ah.  v. 

*  2.   Full ;  consisting  of  all  the  parta  or 

members. 

"  The  meeting  was  plenary,  Utat  is,  coin  jH»ed  of  th« 
members  of  nil  the  sections  and  aubsections."~/>ai/f 
Chronicle,  Sept.  12,  ISdi. 

IL  Law:  A  term  applied  to  an  ordinary 
suit  through  all  its  gradations  and  formal 
steps;  opposed  to  nummary.  Plenary  ouisea 
in  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  are  three:  (1)  Suita 
for  eccli'siustical  dilapidations;  ('2)  suits  re- 
lating to  seats  or  sittings  in  churches;  and 
(S)  suits  for  tithes. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Late :  Decisive  procedure. 

"  Institution  without  Induction  doea  not  makt  • 
plenary  against  the  king."— Ayltfft:  Partrgon. 


pfe 

Fr. 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  jowl ;  cat,  901!,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^b ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  cxpeot,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zliuu.    -cloua,  - tioun,    sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  byl,  del* 
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plene— plesiocetus 


plenary-indulgence,  s. 

Roman  Theol.  :  An  indulgence  remitting  the 
whole  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 

plenary  -Inspiration,  s.   [INSPIRATION. 
«.,  II.  2.] 

•plcnc,  v.t.    [PLAIN,  v.]    To  complain  of. 

"Thai  grone  and  plena  thalrstomache."—  MS.  Cantab., 
Ft  V.  48,  fo.  84. 

*  ple-nere,  a.    [Fr.  plenier,  pleniert.]   [PLEN- 
ARY.]   Full,  complete. 

"  Coud  of  love  all  the  craft  and  art  plenere." 
Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Good  Women  ;  HiptipMl*, 

*ple  ni-corn,  a.  [Lat.  plenus  =  fall,  and 
cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  ruminants  having 
•olid  horns,  as  the  deer. 

*  ple-nl-lu  -nar.   *  ple-nl~lu'-nar-y,  a. 

[Lat.  plenus  =  full,  and  Eng.  lunart  lunary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  full  moon. 

"  If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  daya  In  every  month, 
the  Interlunary  and  pfrnilunary  exemptions,  there 
would  arise  above  an  hundred  more."—  Browne. 

*ple'-nl-lune,  s.  [Lat.  plenilunium,  from 
plenus  —  full,  and  2una=the  moon.]  A  full 
moon. 


. 
Ben  Jonton  :  Cynthia  i  Revel*. 

*  plSn'-I-pq.  «.     [An  abbrev.   of  plenipoten- 
tiary (q.v.).]    A  plenipotentiary. 


"All  passed  well,  and  the 
Life  of  Lord  Guitford,  L  US. 


returned."—  ftorth: 


*  pie  nip  6  ten9e,  *  pie  nip'  A  ten  9y, 
8.  [Lat.  plenus  =  full,  and  potentia  =  power, 
potency  (q.v.).J  Fulness,  completeness,  or 
absoluteness  of  power. 

"The  !>l«nipotenc*  of  afree  nation."—  Milton  :  Eikon- 


*  ple-nip'-d-tent,  a,    [Lat.  plenipotenst  from 
plenus  =  full,  and  poteiis  =  powerful,  potent 
(q.v.).]  Invested  with  full  and  absolute  power 
or  authority.    (Milton  :  P,  L.,  x.  403.) 

pie  ni  pi  ten  -tt-a  ry  (ti  as  sW),  a.  &  *. 
[Fr.  pUnipotentiaire,  from  Lat.  plenus  =  full, 
and  potens  =  powerful.]  [PLENIPOTENT.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  with  full  and  absolute  powers. 

"The  peace  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiary  minis* 
ten  at  Munat*r."-.ffowaH  :  Letter*,  ok.  it.,  let.  43. 

*  2.  Containing  or  conferring  full  and  abso- 
lute powers  :  as,  a  plenipotentiary  license. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  invested  with 
full  and  absolute  powers  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness ;   spedf.,  an  ambassador  or  envoy  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  court,  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to  transact  other  busi- 
ness.     Plenipotentiaries  are  not  in  all  cases 
accredited  to  any  particular  court.     Meetings 
of  plenipotentiaries  for  negotiating  treaties, 
settling  terms  of  peace,  &c.,  are  usually  held 
in  some  neutral  town,  so  that  their  delibera- 
tions may  be  free  from  influence  or  pressure 
on  the  part  of  any  particular  power. 

plcn  Ish,  v.t.  [Lat.  plenus  =  full.)  [RE- 
PLENISH, PLANISH.] 

*  1.  To  replenish  ;  to  fill  again. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  fill  or  store  with  furni- 
ture, stock,  &c.    (Scotch,) 

plen  -ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [PLENISH.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Furniture,  stock.    (Scotch.) 

"We  hae  glide  plenishing  o'  our  am."  —  Scott.'  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  viiL 

plenishing-nail,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  large  flooring-naiL 

*  ple'-nlst,  "*.      [Lat.  plen(us)  =  full  ;    Eng. 
suff.  -is(.]     One  who  holds  that  all  space  is 
full  of  matter.    (Boyle  :  Works,  i.  75.) 

plen'-i-tude,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  plenitude  = 
fulness,  from  plenus=  full;  Sp.  plenitud  ;  Ital. 
plenitudine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

*  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  full  ; 
fulness  ;  the  opposite  to  vacuity. 

"  If  there  were  every  wherean  absolute  plenitude  and 
density  without  any  i*>res  between  the  particles  of 
bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  contain 
an  eaual  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently  be 
equally  ponderous."—  fientley  :  Royle  /.ecturrt. 

*2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fulness;  plethora. 

"  Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet." 
—Arbuthnot, 


3.  Fulness,  completeness,  absoluteness. 

*'  Which  tmporta  wore  plenitude  of  ]x>w?r  *  " 

Young :  Night  Thoughts 

4.  Fulness,  height,  completeness. 

"The  plenitude  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive." 

Prior ;  Carmen  Secular*  (an.  1700). 

IL  Her. :  Fulness ;  the  moon  in  her  full  is 
termed  the  moon  in  "tier  plenitude. 

*  plen-i-tn-di-nar'-f-an,  ».     [Lat.  pleni- 
ttulo,  gen  it.  plenitudin(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -arian.] 
A  pleiiist. 

*plSn-I-tu'-din-a-ry,  a.  [PLENITUDIN- 
ARIAN.}  Having  plenitude  ;  full,  complete. 

plcn  tc  cms,   *  plcn  te  xis,  *  plcn   tc 
vous,  *  plen  ti  vous,  *  pien  ty  vons, 
a.     [0.  Fr.  plentivose,  from  plentif=z  plente- 
ous.]   [PLENTY.] 

1.  Existing  or  being  in  plenty ;  copious, 
plentiful,  abundant ;  sufficient  for  every  pur- 
pose ;  ample.  (Matthew  ix.  27.) 

*  2.  Yielding  plenty  or  abundance ;  fruitful, 
productive,  prolific,    (Genesis  xli.  34.) 

*  3.  Having    plenty  or   abundance  ;    rich, 
abounding.    (Deuteronomy  xxviii.  11.) 

plen  -te-ous-ly,  *  plen-te  ons-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  plenteous;  -ly.]  In  a  plenteous  manner 
or  degree  ;  plentifully,  copiously,  abundantly, 
amply. 

"  That  heavenly  grace  so  plenteoutly  dlsplay'd.* 

Spenter:  f.  $..  II.  x.  W. 

*  plcn    te- oils -nesa,  *  plen-te -vous - 

nesse,  s.     [Eng.  plenteous;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plenteous ; 
abundance,  plenty.    (Spenser :  Daphnaida.) 

2.  Fertility,  plenty.    (Genesis  xli.  53.) 

*  plen-teth,  s.    [PLENTY.] 

plSn'-tX-ful,  «plen'-tJ-fAll,  a.     [Eng. 

plenty;  -full.] 

1.  Existing  or  being  in  plenty  or  abundance ; 
plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample. 

"  Would  money  be  more  plentiful  )"—Hume:  Euan*, 
pt.il.  MS.  4. 

*  2.  Yielding  abundance  or  plenty ;  fruitful, 
prolific. 

"Some  place  is  pleiitifull  of  wood  and  ryne*."— 
Brende :  Quintal  Curtiut,  to.  183. 

*  3.  Lavish. 

"  He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses,  will  hardly  be  pr*. 
Mrved  from  decay."-  Bacon  :  Ettay». 

plen -ti  f  ul-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  plentiful;  >ly.] 
In  a  plentiful  manner  or  degree ;  in  plenty ; 
plenteously,  copiously,  abundantly. 

"  A  dish  ttentifttUy  stored  with  all  variety  of  fruit 
and  grains.  —  Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedlc.) 

plen  -ti  f  ul-ness,  *.  [Eng.  plentiful ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plentiful;  plenty, 
plenteousness,  abundance,  fertility. 

"  Hehath  received  itof  hi* plentVulnet*."— Lattmer  : 
Sermon  before  Convocation,  10,  6. 

* plSn'-tJ-f y,  v.t,  [Eng.  plenty;  -fy.]  To 
make  plenteous  ;  to  enrich. 

"  God  his  owne  with  blessings  p'^ajfei..' 

Syfoetter:  The  Convocation,  1,145. 

plcn    ty,  *  plen-te,  *  plen -tee,  '  plcn- 
teth,  s.  &  a.   [O.  Fr.  plente,  plentet,  from  Lat. 
plenitatem.  accus.  of  plenitas  =  fulness ;  plenus 
==full.) 
A*  As  substantive: 

1.  Abundance,  copionsnesa;  an   ample  or 
sufficient  supply  or  quantity  ;  a  sufficiency. 

"  In  the  contre  of  Canterbury  most  plentf  of  f ysch  yt." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  «. 

2.  Abundance  of  things  necessary  for  man  ; 
fruitfulness.    (Cowper  ;  Exiwstulation,  733.) 

B.  -4s  adj. :  In  plenty,  in  abundance ;  plenti- 
ful, abundant.  (Colloquial.) 

"  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  I  would 
give  no  in.id  a  reason  on  cempuUioD,"— Shaketp. :  l 
Benry  /I'.,  it  4. 

*  ple'-num,  «.     [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  plenus  = 
full.] 

Anc,  Physics;  That  state  in  which  every 
part  of  space  was  supposed  to  be  full  of  matter. 
Opposed  to  vacuum,  (q.v.). 

ple'-d-Chrd-Ic,  a.  [PLEOCHROISM.  ]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  property  of,  pleochroism. 

ple-o"cli'-rd-Ism,  s.  [Or.  n\eov  (pleon)  = 
more,  and  xpw  (chros)  =  colour.] 

Crystalhg. :  The  variation  of  colour  in  some 
crystals  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  or 
in  different  directions. 


ple-o'ch'-rA'-mit'-lc,  a.     [Gr.  irM 

=  more,  and  Eng.  chromatic  (q.  v.).  J    The  same 
as  PLEOCHROIC  (q.v.> 

pie  6-chro  -ma  tism,  5.    [Gr.  wMov  (pleony 

=  more,  and  \pnj^aTio>i6s  (chrdmatisnws)  —  ft 
colouring.]    The  same  as  PLEOCHROISM  (q.v.). 

pie  och  ro-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  TrXeoi*  (pfeon)  = 
more,  and  XP""*  (chros)  —  colour.]  The  same 

as  PLEOCHROIO(q.V.). 

pie'  ^*  morph  ism,  «.  [Gr.  n\tov  (pleon)  = 
more,  and  nop^^  (nwrphe)  —  a  shape,  a  form,] 
The  same  as  POLYMORPHISM  (q.v.). 

pic  6  mor-phoiis,  a.  [PLEOMORPHISM.! 
Having  the  quality  or  nature  of  plcomorph- 
ism. 

pie  6  nasm,  *  pie  o  nasmc,  «.  [Lat. 
pleonasmus,  from  Gr.  irAeocaT/xd?  (pleonasmos)- 
—  abundance,  pleonasm  ;  n-Aeoi/a^u  (pleonazdy 
=  to  abound  ;  irkcov  (pleon)  =  more ;  Fr. 
pleonasme;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pleonasmo.}  Re- 
dundancy of  language  in  speaking  or  writing; 
the  use  in  speaking  or  writing  of  more  word* 
than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

"  It  is  a  pleoiiarm,  a  figure  usual  tn  scripture,  by  %• 
multiplicity  of  expremluus,  to  signify  some  one  nota- 
ble tliimj."— South:  Sermoru.  vol.  viil.,  ser.  IS. 

*  pie   6-nist,  *.     [PLKONASM.]     One  who  IB 
given  to  pleonasm  or  tautology. 

"He.  the  mellifluous  pleonast,  had  done  oiling  U» 
paradox. "-C.  Rea.de  :  Hard  Caih.  ch.  xxv. 

pie  6  naste,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  i 
(pUoiiastos)  =  abundant,  from  irAeop 
nazo)  =  to  abound.] 

Min. :  A  brown  to  black  variety  of  Spinel 
(q.v.),  in  which  proto-  or  sesquioxide  of  iron- 
partly  replaces  magnesia  and  alumina  re* 
si>ectively.  Dana  makes  it  a  synonym  of 
Oeylonlte  (q.v.). 

pic  6  nils  tic,  pie  6  nis  tic  al,  a.  [Or. 
irAcoratrrucd;  (pteonastiJcos) ;  Fr.  pleonastique.}. 
Pertaining  to  pleonasm ;  of  the  nature  of 
pleonasm ;  redundant. 

"The  particle  £e  is  plronattical  In  Acts  zL  IT.1*— 

BlackwaU :  Sacred  Clauict.  1.  144. 

pie  6-nas-tic-al-ly,o4u.  [Enp.plfonastica!  • 
•ly.]  In  a  pleonastic  manner ;  with  pleonasm  • 
redundantly. 

"The  noblest  classics  use  this  particle  pleonattt- 
colly."— Blackball :  Sacred  Clauict,  i.  142. 

pie  ro  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  n-A^pw^a  (pleroma)  =  that 
which  fills",  complement.] 

1.  Gnosticism:  The  boundless  space  through 
which  God,  viewed  as  the  purest  light,  is  dif- 
fused. 

2.  Scrip/. :  Fulness  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  26 ;  Gal. 
iv.  4;   Eph.  i.  23);  espec.,  the  plenitude  of 
the  Divine  perfections  (Col.  ii.  9). 

pie  ro  -me,  s.    [PLEROMA.] 

Bot. :  An  intermediate  tissue  enclosed  by 
the  i»eriblem  (q.v.),  and  breaking  up  into  the 
procambium  and  the  fundamental  tissue. 
{Thome.) 

*  ple-roph'-Sr-y",  «.     [Or.  jrXi7po<f>opt'o  (pll- 
rophoria),  from  irA^p»j«  ((pleres)  =  full,  and  0e'/>w 
(phero)  =  to  bear.]    Full  confidence,  faith,  or 
persuasion. 

"  There  !•  a  two-fold  assurance,  the  plerophorji  of 
faith,  and  an  awmrauce  that  I  hrtve  true  faith.'—/ 
Chauncey:  ffeonomianitm  Unmasked  (IBM),  187. 

*  plcs-ance,  *.    [PLEASANCE.] 

*  plese,  v.t.     [PLEASE.] 

*  plesh,  «.    [PLASH.]    A  pool,  a  puddle,  a  bog. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  viii.  36.) 

ple-sl-,  pref.    [PLESIO-.] 

pie  si  arc  -to-mys,  a.  [Pret.  ple$t-t  and 
Mod.  Lat.  arctomys  (q.v.).] 

Palfeont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Schiridffi, 
from  the  European  Miocene,  probaMy  interme- 
diate between  the  Marmots  and  the  Squirrels. 

*  pies  ing e,  a.    [PLEASING.] 

ple-8l-6-,  ple-Sl-t  pref.  [Gr.  jrAijo-i'o?  (plesios)- 
^  near,  close  to.] 

Nat.  Science :  Resembling,  having  affinities 
with. 

pie  si  6  96  -tus,  s.     [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Lat 
cetus  ;  Gr.  JOJTOS  (ketos)=&  sea-monster,  a  whale.] 
Palfeont.:  A  genus  of  Cetacea.  Three  known 
British  species  from  the  Newer  Pliocene. 


ffite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lt;  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    DB,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pie  si  6-mer-yx,  s.  [Pref.  pleslo-,  and  Gr. 
ptjpvf  (memi)  =  a  fish  that  was  Buppoaed  to 
ruminate.] 

Palivont. :  A  genus  of  Artiodactyla,  from 
the  phosphate  of  lime  deposits  of  France, 
probably  of  Upper  Eocene  age. 

ple-sI-6-morph'-ism,  s.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and 
Gr.  n°P'/"i  (morjiA*)  =  form.] 

Crystal!. :  A  term  applied  to  crystallized  sub- 
stances, the  fnrnis  of  which  closely  resemble 
each  other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical. 

ple-si-d-morph'-ous,  a.  [PI.KSIOMORPHISM.) 

Closely  resembling  or  nearly  alike  in  form. 

pie  sl-d-pi'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  plcsio]j(s); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  snir.  -iiuz.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Nandidse  (q.v.).  They 
are  small  marine  fishes,  with  rweudobnuwhllB 
and  only  four  ventral  rays.  The  group  con- 
tains two  genera,  Plesiops  and  Trachinops. 

pie  si  dps,  ».  [Pref.  plesi-,  and  Gr.  ii<ti  (ops) 
=  the  eye,  the  face.) 

IcJlthy:  A  genus  of  Plesiopina,  from  the 
coral-reefs  of  the  Indo-Pacitic. 

pie  si  6  saur,  j.  [PLESIOSAURI'S.]  Any 
Individual  of  the  genus  Plesiosuurus.  (Owen : 
Palcmnt.,  p.  252.) 

ple-sl-o'-sau'-rl-a,  ».  pi.    [PLESIOSACRUS.] 

Pal(Kont. :  A  group  or  order  of  fossil  Rep- 
tilia,  of  which  Plesiosaurus  (q.v.)  is  the  type. 
The  order  is  represented  in  European  Triassic 
beds  by  Nothosaurus,  Simosaurus,  Placodus, 
and  Pistosaurus ;  and  in  the  North  American 
Chalk  by  Cimoliasaurus,  Elasmosaurus,  OH- 
gosimus,  Piratosaurus,  and  Polycotylus — all 
closely  allied  to  the  type-genus. 

"The  remarkable  extinct  marine  reptiles  Included 
In  the  group  of  the  Plexiiismiriti  (or  Satiro|)terygia.  as 
they  are  sometimes  called)  existed  during  the  whole 
of  the  MeBozoic  period,  that  is,  from  Trtassic  into 
Cretaceous  times,  when  they  api>ear  to  have  died  out." 
—Xnyc.  Brit.  led.  »th),  *ix.  220. 

pie  si  6  sau  roid,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  plesio- 
Kiur(us) ;  Eng.  sutf.  -aid.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Plesiosaurus  (q.v.). 
(Owen:  Palaont.,  p.  249.) 

ple-sl-i  -san'-rus,  f.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Gr. 
ffaCpoc  (saurox)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  group  of  the  order 
Plesjosauria  (q.v.).  The  skin  was  naked,  the 
head  comparatively  small,  neck  dispropor- 
tionately long,  and  the  tail  short.  Teeth 
conical  and  pointed,  with  longitudinal  st  na- 
tions, each  sunk  in  an  independent  socket 
The  paddles  consist  only  of  the 
five  digits,  without  marginal  ossi- 
cles. It  was  certainly  aquatic ; 
most  probably  marine,  though  it 
may  have  occasionally  visited  t.h 
allure.  Its  organization  would 


,J>LESIOSAtTRrjS  DOLICHODEIHOS. 
11.  Uuiuerus;  ft.  Ulna;  c.  Radius. 
ft  for  swimming  on  or  near  the  surface,  and 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck  would  be 
eminently  serviceable  in  capturing  its  prey. 
Plesiosaurus  is  only  known  with  certainty  to 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Lias 
to  the  Chalk  ;  and  it  is  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Lias.  More  than  fifty  species,  some- 
times placed  in  several  sub-genera,  have  been 
described  from  different  localities  in  Britain, 
Borne  of  which  are  represented  by  remarkably 
perfect  specimens,  others  by  fragments  only. 
Wide  geographical  range,  species  having  been 
named  from  Secondary  strata  of  Europe.  India, 
Australia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

pie  si  6  sbr'-ex,  s.      [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Lat 
•orez  (q.v.).] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Soricidw,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

pic  si  6  teu   this,  ».  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Lat. 
teulhis  (q.v.).] 

Pain-on*. :  A  genus  of  Tenthidse  (q.v.).  Pen 
Blender,  with  a  central  ridge  and  two  side 
ridges ;  point  arrow-shaped.  Two  species, 
from  the  Solenhofen  Slntes.  (WoMlward.) 
"icholson  thinks  it  is  referable  to  the  Belem- 

itidw. 
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pl6ss'-ite,  ».  [After  Franz  Pless;  suff.  -«e 
(M  in.)-] 

Min..  :  A  name  suggested  by  Dana  for  a 
variety  of  Gersdorllte  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
proportions  of  arsenic,  nickel,  and  sulphur 
corresponded  with  the  formula,  2NiS+NiAs2. 
Hardness,  4.  Found  at  Schladming,  Styria, 
and  Siegen,  Prussia. 

pies  ti  6  don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  should  be  pleis- 
todon,  from  Gr.  n-Aeurros  (pleistos)  =  very 
many,  and  ofiout  (odous),  genit.  UOO*TOS  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  eighteen 
species,  from  China  and  Japan,  Africa,  and 
America  (as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Nebraska).  The  palate  is  toothed,  which  adds 
weight  to  Agassiz'  opinion.  [See  etym.] 

*  plete  (1),  v.t.    [PLAIT,  *.] 

*  plete  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  plet  =  a  plea,  from 
Lat  placitum.]    [PLEA.]    To  plead. 

"  About  eftsoones  for  to  plete. 
And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new  T  ' 

Chaucer  :  TroBtit  A  Creteide,  ii. 

pleth'-i-don,  s.  [Gr.  irAnSVu  (pliihud)  =  to 
be,  or  become  full ;  -suff.  -odon.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridee,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Plethodontidse,  with  five  spe- 
cies, ranging  from  Massachusetts  to  Louisiana 
and  Vancouver's  Island  to  California. 

pleth  6  don'  ti-da),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleth- 
odon,  genit.  plethodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
Buff,  -idte.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Salamandrinae,  often 
merged  in  Salamandridee. 

plcth  or  a,  *  plcth  or  le,  *  pleth'  or  y\ 
8.  [Lat,*  from  Gr.  irATj&opi}  (plethore)  = 
fulness,  from  irAi«os  (plethos)  =  K  throng,  a 
crowd,  from  the  same  root  as  irAiJpTjc  (pleres)  = 
full ;  Lat.  plenua.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   An  overfulness  mentally, 
intellectually,  or  otherwise ;  superabundance : 
as,  a  plethora  of  wit 

2.  Pathol. :  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  medi- 
cal writers  the  word  was  used  for  what  they 
deemed  redundancy  of  blood :  now  it  means 
that   condition   of  the  body  in  which  the 
quantity  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  blood 
exceed  the   normal  standard.     It  imparts  a 
florid  complexion,  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage, 
the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  somnolence.    Often 
produced  by  too  nutritive  food,  by  excessive 
use  of  malt  liquors,  &c. 

"  When  it  [appetite]  is  ready  to  burst  with  putre- 
faction and  an  unwholesome plethory,  then  he  resolves 
tobeagood  man."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  il.,ser.5. 

plcth-o-ret  Ic,    plcth  6  ret  Ic  al,     o. 

[Eng.  plethora) ;  -etic,  -etical.]  The  same  as 
PLETHORIC  (q.v.). 

plg-th5r'-.c,  *  plS-thdV-Ic-al,  o.     [Or. 

irAn0a>pue6c  (plethorikos),  from  trAnfcopTj  (pie- 
Hare)  =  fulness  ;  Fr.  pKthorique.]  Having  a 
full  habit  of  body  ;  characterized  by  plethora 
or  superabundance ;  superabundant. 

"  And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  111." 

tialdunilh :  The  Traveller. 

ple-th6V-*<5-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  plethoriml; 
-ly.]  In  a  plethoric  manner. 

"  pleth'-or-Jr,  s.    fPLETHoRA.] 

plcth  ron,  plcth'  rum,  ».  [Gr.  irArtpo* 
(pleth.ron).'} 

Greek  Antiq.  :  In  ancient  Greece,  a  measure 
of  length,  being  100  Greek  or  101  English  feet, 
the  sixth  part  of  the  stadium.  As  a  square 
measure,  10,000  Greek  square  feet ;  also  used 
to  translate  the  Roman  jugerum,  though 
this  was  about  28,000  square  feet. 

pleuch,  pleugh,  s.  [PLOUGH,  ».]  A  plough. 
(ScoW  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi.) 

pleugh  paidle,  plough  pettle,  s.    A 

plough-staff.    (Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxv.) 

pleur-,  pref.    [PLEURO-.] 

pleu  -ra  (pi.  pleu'-rre),  «.  [Gr.  =  a  rib,  a 
side.] 

1.  Anat.  (PI.):  Seroua  membranes  forming 
two  shut  sacs,  each  possessed  of  a  visceral 
and  a  parietal  portion.  The  former  (pleura 
pulmonalis)  covers  the  lungs,  and  the  latter 
(pleim  mstalis)  the  ribs,  the  intercostal 
spaces,  &c. 


2.  Compar.  Anat. :  The  term  is  used  of  the 
air-breathing  vertebrates  in  the  same  sense 
as  1.  In  the  sing,  it  is  applied  to  the  odonto- 
phore  (q.v.)  of  the  Mollusca. 

pleura  can'  thus,  >.  [Pref.  pleur-,  and 
Gr.  aKavGa  (akantha)  =  a  thorn.] 

Paliamt. :  A  fish-spine ;  probably  that  of  a 
Ray.  •  From  the  Carboniferous. 

pled  rat,  a.  [Eng.  pleur(a.);  -al]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  pleura  :  as,  pleural  hemorrhage. 

pleu-ral'-gi  a,  s.     [Pref.    pleur-,   and   Or 
aA-ye'u  (alged)  =  to  suffer  pain.] 
Pathol. :  Pain  of  the  side ;  pleurodynia, 

pleu-ra-poph'-j?-sls  (pi.  pleur-a-pdph'- 

y-ses),  «.    [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Eng.  apoptiysis.} 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  projecting  process  on 
each  side  of  a  vertebra.     The  ribs  are  of  the 
nature  of  pleurapophyses.    (Owen.) 

pleu-ren'-chy  ma,  s.  [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Gr. 
iyxvpa  (engchuma)  =  infusion.] 

Hot. :  Meyer's  name  for  the  tube-like  cells 
producing  Woody  Tissue  (q.v.).  There  are 
two  kinds  of  pleurenchyma — the  ordinary  or 
typical,  and  the  glandular. 

pleu  rl-co  spbV-a,  s.  [Pret. pleur-;  Gr.eucot 
(eikos)  =  probable,  and  o-iropa  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pleiiricosporese. 
The  only  known  species  is  from  California. 

pleu-ri-o6-8por'-S-8B,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
pleuricospor(a) ;  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -«e.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mouotropaceaj.  (^so  Gray.) 

pleu'-ri-sy  (1),  *  pleu-rl-rte  (1),  «.  [Fr. 
pleuresie,  bom  Lat.  pleurisis,  from  Gr.  irA«v- 
piTic(pte«n(is)=pleurisy,  from  irAevpa(pteu7xi) 
=  a  rib,  the  pleura.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  going 
on  to  exudation,  fluid  effusion,  absorption, 
and  adhesion.  A  stitch  in  the  side  is  com- 
plained of,  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and 
shallow,  and,  as  the  sero-flbrinous  deposit 
becomes  greater,  intense  dyspnoea  sets  in,  with 
a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough.  Pus  occasionally 
forms  in  severe  cases,  leading  to  dangerous 
complications,  for  which  aspiration  may  be  re- 
quired. Old  adhesions  also  add  to  the  danger, 
as  well  as  lung  consolidations.  Mechanical 
fixing  of  the  structures  affected  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  successful  treatment 
of  pleurisy,  strapping  with  adherent  plaister, 
opium  to  relieve  pain,  Ac.,  blisters,  diuretics, 
hot  vapour  baths,  and  good  nourishment,  are 
also  useful  means,  with  quinine  and  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  convalescent  stages,  to  promote 
recovery. 

pleurisy-root, «. 

Sot. :  Asclepias  tuberosa.     [ASCI.KIMAS.] 

*  pleu'-rl  sy  (2),  *  pleu  ri  sie  (2),  a.  [PLTJ- 

R1SY.] 

pleu  rit  ic,  pleu-rit'-Ic-al,a.  [Lat.  pfeur- 
iticus,  from  Gr.  n-AevpiTwtbc  (pUuritikos)  = 
suffering  from  pleurisy  (q.v.);  Fr.  pleurtiique; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pleuritico.] 

1.  Suffering  from  pleurisy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  pleurisy. 

pleu-ri'-tls,s.  [Or.]  The  same  as  PLEHRISYO). 

pleu-r6-,  pref.  [Or.  irAevpoi',  irAevpo  (pleuron, 
pleura)  =  a  rib,  a  side.)  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  side  or  ribs. 

pleuro  peritoneal  cavity,  >. 

Anat. :  The  visceral  cavity,  the  space  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  lateral  parts  in  the 
human  frame. 

pleu-ro'-brach'-i'-a,  «.    [Pref.  pleura-,  and 
Lat.  brachia,  pi.  of  brachium  =  an  arm.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Cydippe  (q.v.). 

pleu-ro-brah'-chl-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pleurobranch(us) ;  Lat.. fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gastero- 
poda ;  shell  limpet-like  or  concealed  ;  mantle 
or  shell  covering  back  of  the  animal ;  gill 
lateral,  between  mantle-margin  and  foot ; 
food  vegetable  ;  stomach  complicated.  S.  P. 
Woodward  enumerates  seven  genera. 

pleu-rS-bran'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  branchia.  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pleurobranchid8e(q.v.).  The  shell  is  internal, 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jovt-l ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench :  go,  r  cm ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph.  -  t 
-tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -J ion,  -sion  -  zuun.    -oious,  -tlouo,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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large,  oblong,  flexible,  and  slightly  convex, 
lamellar,  with  a  posterior  sub-spiral  nucleus. 
The  month  of  the  animal  in  armed  with  horny 
jaws.  Tweuty-two  species,  widely  distributed. 

pleu-rd-car'-pi,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  pUuro-,  and 
Or.  KOPECK  (karpoa)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  division  of  Bryacese.  The  theca 
springs  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Genera, 

11  \  [mum,  Fontinalis,  &c- 

plcu  ro-car-poiia,  a.  [PLEUROCABPI.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Pleurocarpi  (q.v.). 

pleu  -ro-clase,  *.    [Gr.  n\evp6v  (pleuron)  = 

the  side,  and  *eAoi<r«  (kkisis)  =  a  breaking.] 

3/in.  ;  The  same  as  WAGNEKITK  (q.v.). 

plcu  ro-de  -le$i,  «.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr 
fiijAoj  (Uelos)  =  visible,  conspicuous.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridte,  with  one 
species,  I'leurodeles  loalti,  from  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Morocco.  The  ribs  are  short,  and 
produce  horny  projections  on  the  skin.  The 
body  is  ashy-gray,  marked  with  long  trans- 
verse stripes  and  dote.  ~ 

pluu  ro  dis'-cous,  a.     [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Eng.  discuus.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  on  the  sides  of  the  stem. 

t  pleu   ro  dbnt,  a.  4  s.    [PLEURODONTM.) 

A.  A»  adjective  : 

Comp.  Aunt.:  Having  one  side  of  the  fang 
of  the  teeth  auchylo&ed  with  the  inside  of  the 
socket. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  Any  individual  of  Wagler's 
Fleurodontes  (q.  v.). 

t  plcu  rb  dont  -es,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  pltur-,  and 
Gr.  64  iy.  (odous),  genit  ujdirof  (odontos)  — 
a  tutitii.j 

Zool,  :  Wagler's  name  for  the  American 
Iguanas,  in  which  the  dentition  is  pleuro- 
dont  (q.v.). 

pleu-rd-djfn'-I-at,  *.    [Pre,".  pleuro-,  and  Or. 

oii-crj  (oditni)  —  pain.] 

Pathol.  :  Chronic  rheumatism  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest.  It  often  commences  suddenly, 
is  nearly  always  confined  to  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  textures  of  the  left  side,  is  attended 
with  a  sharp  pain,  but  is  much  less  formidable 
than  pleurisy.  It  is  very  common  among 
those  exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  A  good 
medicine  is  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
aconite,  and  bark. 

pleu  r6g  yu-oua,  a.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
yvnj  (gun!)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot.  :  Originating  under  the  ovary  but 
developing  laterally. 

pleur-6-£y'-rate,  t>leu-r6"-£y-ra'-tous, 

a.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Eng.  gyrate,  gyratou*.} 
Bot.  (Of  some  ferns)  :  Having  a  ring  around 
the  sides  of  the  spore-case. 

pleu  rolep'Ti  die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleuro- 
lej>(i$);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idre.} 

Palwont.  ;  A  family  of  Pycnodontoidei(q.v.), 
with  two  genera,  Pleurolepis  and  Homoeolepis, 
from  the  Lias. 

pleu-ro-lep'-ld-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleuro- 
lepul(if.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Pleurolepidse  ;  specif., 
applied  to  the  decussating  lines  formed  by 
the  scales  of  the  Pycnodontoidei  q.v.). 

plou-ro-lep'-is,  ».  fPref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
Aen-i's  (lepis)  =  a  scale.]  [PLEUBOLEPID.*,] 

pleu  ro-mo  nid  -i-deo,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ptatromoiuu,  geuit.  pleuromonad(is)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sniff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Pantostomati, 
with  two  genera,  Fleuromonasand  Merotricha. 
Free-swimming  animalcules,  naked  or  illori- 
cate  ;  flagellum  single,  lateral  or  ventral  ;  no 
distinct  oval  aperture. 

pleu  ro-mon  iU,  «.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Lat, 
&c.  monos(q.v.).j 

Zool,  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pleuro- 
monadidae.  There  is  a  single  species,  Pleuro- 
•maims  jacufarw,  found  in  stale  water  and 
infusions. 


r6n,  «.    [PLECRO-.] 
Comp.  Anat.:  The  lateral  extension  of  the 
shell  in  Crustacea. 


pleu-rd  nec'-te$,  5.    [Pref.  pleuro-t  and  Gr. 
tnJKTT)s  (nektls)—  a  swimmer.] 

Irhthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidte  (q.v.),  characteristic  of  the 
littoral  fauna  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Cleft  of  mouth  narrow;  dentition  more  fully 
developed  on  blind  than  on  coloured  side; 
dorsal  commencing  above  the  eye ;  scales 
minute  or  absent;  eyes  generally  on  right 
side.  Twenty-three  species  are  known.  Pteu- 
ronectes  plate&a  is  the  Plaice. ;  P.  JUfus.  the 
Flounder ;  P.  litnanda,  the  Common  Dab ; 
P.  microcephalus,  the  Smear- Dab ;  and  P. 
cynoglossus,  the  Craig-fluke.  P.  glacialis  is 
from  the  arctic  coasts  of  North  America,  and 
P.  amcrirnnu*  represents  the  Plaice  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

plcu  ro-nec  -ti  d«%  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pleu- 
ronect(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy. :  Flat-flshes ;  the  only  family  of  the 
Pleuronectoidei  (q.v.).    The  body  is  strongly 
compressed,  high,  and  flat ;  air-bladder  absent ; 
dm  sal  and    anal    abnormally  long,  without 
division.    The  larvae  are  symmetrical,  with  an 
eye  on  each  side  the  head,  and  they  swim 
vertically  like  other  fishes.     The  adult  fish 
live  on  the  bottom,  and  swim   horizontally 
with  an  undulatory  motion.    The  under,  or 
"blind,"  side  is  colourless,  and  both  eyes  are 
on  the  coloured  or  tipper  side,  though  it  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  how  this 
transference  is  effected.  They  are  carnivorous, 
and   are    universally  distributed,    are    most 
numerous  towards  the  equator,  though  the 
largest  are  found  in    the  tem]>erate   zones. 
Some  enter  fresh  water  freely,  and  others  have 
been  acclimatized  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

2.  Palaxmt. :  [RHOMBUS]. 

pleu  ro  n£c'-told,a.  &  s.  [PLEURONECTOIDEI.] 

A.  As  adj. .'  Belonging  to  the  Pleuronec- 
toidei.    (Gunther  ;  Study  of  Fisites,  p.  558.) 

B.  As  svbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  division 
Pleuronectoidei. 

plcti  r6  nee -tSi'-dS-i,  «,  pi     [Mod.   Lat. 

vlritroncctes,  and   Gr.    «l3o$   (eidos)  =  resem- 
blance.] 

Ichthy :  A  division  of  Anacanthin!,  contain- 
ing a  single  family,  Pleuronectidas  (q.v.). 

pleu  ro  ne'-ma,  *.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 

rrjjia  (n$ma)  =  thread,  yarn.] 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plenro- 
nemidae.  There  are  three  freshwater  species 
and  one  marine. 

plcu  r6  nc   mi  d»,  s.  pi.    [Mad.  Lat.  pleu- 
roiiem(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  holotrirhous  Cfliflta. 
Free-swimming  animalcules,  ciliate  through- 
out ;  oval  aperture  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
tensile and  retractile  hood-shaped  velum. 
Genera :  Pleuronema,  Cyclidium,  Uronema, 
and  Itxoiiidium. 

plcu  ro  per  ip  neu  mo'  ni  a,  plcu  ro 
pSr-Ip'-neu-min-^,  s.    [Pref".  pleuro-,  and 
Eng.  peripneitmouia,  &c.]    The  same  as  PLEU- 

KOFNEUHONIA  (q.V.). 

plcu  roph  -6  Us,  *.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 

<f>oAi?  (pholis)  =  a  horny  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sauridae  (g.v.),  with 
one  species  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  and  five 
from  the  Purbeck  beds, 

plcu  rb  pncu  mp  -ni  a  (pn  as  n).  plcu 
rop  -ncu-mon-jr,   *.      [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Eng.  pneumonia,  &c.] 

Path. :  Pneumonia  with  bronchitis,  the 
former  constituting  the  chief  disease. 

*  plcu  rop  -ter-a,  *.  pi.     (Pref.  pleuro-,  and 

Gr.  nre'pov  (pt*"»i)  =  a  wing.] 

ZooL :  An  old  division  of  Mammals,  now 
plaoed  in  Insectivora.  It  contained  only  Uie 
Galeopithecidse  (q.v.). 

pleu  ro-rhi'-zal,  a.    [PLEURORHIZE-C.] 

Bot.  (Of  cotyledons):  Lying  flat  upon  one 
anotlier,  and  the  radicle  upon  the  line  which 
separates  them,  thus  O  =.  This  arrangement 
occurs  in  the  Cruciferae. 

pleu-ro'-rhJz'-e-re  (z  as  dz),  «.  pi    [Pref. 
pieuro-,  and  Gr.  pt'fa  (rhiza)  —  &  ixiot.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cnieiferse,  havinp  pleuro- 
rhizal  cotyledons [PLEURORHIZAL].  Families : 
Arabidw,  Alysstdtp,  Tetrapomid;e,  Selenidse, 
Thlaspide,  Crem-ilobidae,  Anastaticidas,  Eu- 
clididee,  and  Cakilidte. 


plcii  ro  rhyn   chus,  *.    [Pref.  pfcuro-,  art 
Gr.  pvyxoc  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout] 
Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Conocardium(q.Y.). 

pleu  ro  slg-ma,  a.    (Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 

at.yn.a.  (sigina)  =  the  Greek  letter  (a)  sigms.] 

ZW. :  A  genuft  of  Diatoms,  tribe  CyMbellete, 
called  also  GyroptU.  The  pustules  are  s'njjle 
and  free,  the  valves  navicular.  Salt  or  brack- 
ish water.  Used  as  a  test  object  for  the 
microscope. 

pleu  ro  ster  -nfin,  «.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Gr.  ffTtpiw  (plenum)  =  the  breast.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Chelonlans, 
described  by  Owen,  from  the  Purbecks, 

t  pleu  rd-»«C -tl  Ca.  «.  pt.  [Pref.  pleura-, 
and  Gr.  OTUCTO?  (stiktos)=.  pricked,  punctured.) 
Entom. :  A  legion  of  Scarabeidae.  Spiracles 
partly  in  the  connecting  membrane,  ami 
partly  in  the  ventral  arcs  of  the  segments. 
Four  suit-families  :  Melolonthiuie,  Rutelinas, 
Dynastime,  and  Cetoniime. 

plcu    ro   thai    Udse,    *.  pi.    [Mod.    Lat. 
pleurvthall(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Malaxes. 

plcu  ro  thai  1  is,  .«.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
0<iAA(u  (tiiallo)  =•  to  bloom.  IS  anted  from  the 
one-sided  distribution  of  the  flowers.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pleu  roth  all  idae  (q.v.).  It  contains  nearly 
three  hundred  species,  all  from  tropical 
America. 

plcu   ro   thot'  6-nos,  s.     [Gr.   irAevoodt* 

(pleurothen)  =  from  the  side,  and  TOCO?  (tonoi) 
=  stretching  ;  TCUW  (teino)  =.  to  stretch.] 

Pathol :  Tetanus  in  the  muscles  when  these 
are  affected  laterally,  so  that  the  l-ody  is 
bent  sideways.  Called  also  Tetanus  lateralis. 

plcu  rot'  6  ma,  s.  [Pret  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
To/iij  (tomf)=  a  "cutting.] 

Zool  &  Palaont, :  A  genus  of  Con  idae.  Shell 
fusiform,  spine  elevated,  canal  long  and 
straight,  outer  lip  with  a  deep  slit  near  the 
suture,  operculum  pointed,  nucleus  apical. 
Receut  species  430,  world-wide ;  fossil  378, 
from  the  Chalk  onward. 

pleu  rot'6-mar'-$  a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  P^TXK 
tom(a);  Lat  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool  &  Pafaont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotids*. 
Shell  solid,  few  whorled,  aperture  subqnad- 
rate,  with  a  deep  slit  in  the  onter  margin. 
Recent  species  two,  one  from  deep  water  In 
the  West  Indies.  Fossil  400,  from  the  Lnwei 
Silurian  to  the  Chalk  of  North  America. 
Europe,  and  Australia. 

pleV-ln,  «.     [O.  Fr.  plevine,  from  Low  Lat 
plevina.] 
Law :  A  warrant  or  assurance.   [REPLEVIN.) 

plex  e  o-blas'-tus,  s,  [Lat,  from  Gr. 
irAe'fi*  (ptearu)  =  a  weaving,  and  ^Aa<rr« 
(blastos)  =  a  sprout] 

Bot. :  An  embryo  whose  cotyledons  are  no| 
developed  in  the  form  of  true  leaves,  though 
they  rise  above  the  earth  and  become  green. 

*  plex'-I-form,  a.     [Fr.  plexiforme,  from  Lat 
plexus  =.  a  fold,  a  plait,  and  forma  =  fnnn. 
Having  the  form  of  network  ;  complicated 
(De  Quincey.) 

plex  im  e-ter,  plex-6m'-e-ter,  *.  [Gr. 
wArjf i?  (plexis)  =.  percussion,  and  Eug.  meter 
(q.v.).] 

Med.  :  A  plate  employed  in  auscultation ; 
It  is  phiced  in  contact  with  the  body,  usually 
on  the  chest  or  abdomen,  in  diagnosis  of 
disease  by  mediate  percussion. 

*  plcx'-ure,  s.    [Lat.  plexus  =  a  fold,  a  plait, 
fiMin  plecto=to  weave.]     An  interweaving; 
a  texture  ;  that  which  is  interwoven. 

"  Their  Bodal  branch  the  wndd«d  fit«fur+»  rear." 

ii>-'j'ike  .   Univeritv    -*ou/y.  111. 

pl6x'-us,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  fold,  »  plait.] 

Anat. :  A  network  of  Teasels,  fibres,  or 
nervea. 

*  pley,  v.  &  «.    [PLAT.] 

pleyt,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Naut. :  A  kind  of  river-craft. 

>U-a-bir-I-tjf,  i.  [Eng.  piiable;  -Uy.}  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  pliable  ;  pliableneM. 


f&tc,  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine:  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  03  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pli'-a-ble,  *  ply-a-blo,  a.    [Fr.  }*'«««,  from 

flier  =  to  folil,  to  plait.)    [PLY,  v.] 

1.  Literally : 

\.  Easily  bent ;  yielding  easily  to  force  or 
pressure  without  breaking ;  flexible,  pliant. 

'.  M  the  harner  m.kilti  all  metals  jJv.iNo  to  his 
hestis."— Fattyan  :  chronicle.  voL  L,  ch.  cxlvu. 

2.  Nimble,  active,  supple,  limber. 

"The  more  i-liable  Lnd  nimble  their  fingers  are."— 
Sharp  :  Sermont,  voL  vl.,  Ber.  8. 

II.  Fig.:  Flexible  of  disposition;  easily 
persuaded  ;  yielding  readily  to  influence  or 
arguments ;  pliant. 

"The  heart  .  .  .  when  smitten  of  God  seems  softand 
pliable."— Taylor:  Sermotu,  vol.  it.  ser.  12. 

pli'-a-ble-n«1ss,  ».  [Eng.  pliable;  -ness.] 
Tlie'  quality  or  state  of  being  pliable ;  pli- 
ability, flexibility,  pliancy.  (Lit.  &/j.) 

"This  charitable  and  holy  pUnMtnate."— Bp.  Butt: 
Satan'*  Dart*  yutiiched,  Dec.  8,  teuipu  6. 

pli  a-bltf,  adv.  [Eng.  pliab(lf);  -ly.]  In  a 
pliable  manner  ;  flexibly,  pliantly. 

"Temporizers  had  learn'd  pliably  to  tack  about."— 
Wood  :  Athena  Oxon.,  vol  11. ;  G.  Murlfy. 

pli'-an-cjf,  s.  [Eng.  pliant ;  -cy.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pliable ;  pliableness,  flexi- 
bility. (Lit.  &Jlg.) 

•    "  Avaunt  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind." 

Wordnoorth :  Sonnett  to  Liberty. 

pli  ant,  *  pll-aunt,  a  &  «.  [Fr.  pliant,  from 
jir.'par.  olplicr  =  to  fold,  to  plait.]  [PLY,  v.] 

A.  -As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Readily   yielding  to  force   or  pressure 
without    breaking;    easily    bent;     flexible, 
pliable.    (Thomson :  Spring,  S18.) 

2.  Capable  of  being  easily  moulded  or  formed 
to  any  shape ;  plastic  :  as,  pliant  wax. 

3.  Nimble,  active,  supple,  limber. 

"  A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  bflnd."—Beddoet  : 
Hath.  Evidence.    (Note.) 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Yielding  readily  to  influence,  argument, 
or  persuasion  ;  easily  moved  for  good  or  ill ; 
pliable  in  disposition. 
*  2.  Fit,  convenient.   (Shaketp. :  Othttto,  I.  3.) 

B.  Aasuint. :  A  French  folding  seat  or  chair. 

pli'  ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pliant;  -ly.]  In  a 
pliant  manner ;  pliably,  yieldingly,  flexibly. 

pli'  ant  ness,  s.  [Eng.  pliant;  •*».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pliant;  pliancy, 
pliability,  flexibility. 

"Greetnese  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pliuntneH,  orsoftnesa."— Bacon  :  Xat.  Bilt. 

pli   ca  (pi.  pli'  C86),  ».    [Low  Lat.  =  a  fold.] 

1.  'Anal. :  A  fold  of  a  membrane  :  as,  the 
plica  stmilunaris  of  the  eyelid. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :    Undue  development  of    small 
twigs  so  as  to  constitute  large  branches,  like 
excrescences  on  some  birches,  hornbeams,  &c. 

(2)  PL  :  The  lamellae  of  certain  fungals. 

S.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidae  from  tropi- 
cal America,  having  the  sides  with,  two  folds. 

plica  polonica,  s. 

Path. :  Polish  Ringworm ;  a  disease  charac- 
terized at  first  by  tenderness  and  inflammation 
of  the  scalp,  after  which  the  hairs  become 
swollen,  their  follicles  secreting  a  large 
quantity  of  viscid  reddish-coloured  fluid, 
which  glues  them  into  tufts  or  masses. 
Finally,  two  fungals,  Trichophyton  tonsurans 
and  T.  sporuluides  appear,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
gusting odour.  The  disease  is  probably  caused 
chiefly  by  dirt.  It  is  endemic  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Tartary.  Called  also  Trichinosis 
plica, 

pli  ca  tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  plimtus 
=  folded ;  plico  =  to  fold.) 

Entom, :  A  family  of  Moths,  proup  Tnrtri- 
Cina.  The  anterior  wings  are  rather  broad, 
with  a  fold  in  the  males  on  the  costa  towards 
the  base.  Larva  sluggish,  feeding  between 
united  leaves,  or  in  the  stems  and  seeds  of 
plants. 

pli'  cate,  pli'  cat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  plicalut,  pa. 
par.  of  pliro  —  to  fold.  ]  [PLY,  v.] 

Bat. :  ¥laited ;  folded  like  a  fan.  Used 
•pecially  of  venation,  as  that  of  the  beech, 
the  birch,  &c. 

,  pli'-cate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  plicate;  -ly.]    In  a 
plicite  or  folded  manner. 


*  pli'-oa-tile,  a,  [Lat  plicatilis,  from  plicatus, 
'pa.  par.  ot'ji(ico  =  to  fold,  to  phiit.J  Capable 
of  being  folded  or  interwoven. 

"  Motion  of  the  pticalile  fibres  or  subtile  threads  of 
which  the  bruin  consist!.-— ilore :  Antidote  againtl 
jitheum,  ch.  x,  (App.) 

*pli-ca'-tion,8.    [Lat.  pliaatia,  pa.  par.  of 

plico  =  to  fold,  to  plait.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  folding,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

"The  folds,  as  other  plications  have  done,  opened  of 
themselves."— liichtirdton :  Clariun,  vl.  845. 

2.  GeoL:  The  folding  of  strata.    This  may 
be  produced  by  lateral  compression  or  by  the 
subsidence  of  portions  of  the  beds. 

pli'-ca-tlve,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *  pUmtivns, 
tium'plicatits.]    [ PLICATE.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PLICATE  (q.v.)i 

pU  catf-u  la,  «.  [Dimin.  from  Lat  plicattti 
=  plaited. ] 

Zool.  at  Palamt. :  A  genus  of  Ostreidse. 
Shell  irregular,  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the 
right  valve,  which  is  smooth  and  plaited  ; 
cartilage  internal ;  hinge  teeth,  two  in  each 
valve.  Known  species,  recent,  nine,  from 
tropical  America,  India,  Australia,  &C. ;  fossil 
forty,  from  the  Trias  onward. 

pli'-ca-tnre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  plicatura.] 
A  fold,'  a  double,  a  plication. 

"  For  no  man  can  unfold 
The  many  plicnturee  so  closely  prest." 

Mart :  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  I.,  i,  18. 

pli-cl-den'  tine,  i.  [Lat.  plicitus  =  folded, 
and  Eng.  dentine.] 

Anal. :  A  modification  of  dentine,  in  which 
it  appears  folded  upon  a  series  of  vertical 
plates,  radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  pulp, 
and  with  the  exterior  of  the  tooth  fluted. 
(Brandt.) 

pli-ci-pSn'-nes,  t.  pi  [Lat.  pUcitus  = 
folded,  and  pmmi  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of 
Neuroptera  containing  the  Fhryganidse  or 
Caddis-flies. 

"  pile, «.«.  &  i.    [PLT,  t.J 
*plle,«.    [PLY,  «.] 

pli  -e,  a.    [Fr.  plii,  pa.  par.  of  plier  =  to  fold, 
to  ply  (q.v.).J 
Her. :  The  same  as  CLOSE,  a.,  II.  1. 

pli'-er,  ply'-er,  ».    [Eng.  ply ;  -er.] 

*  1.  o«i.  Lang. :  One  who  plies. 

2.  Carp.  (PI.):  A  small  pair  of  pincers  with 
long  jaws,  adapted  to  handle  small  articles, 
such  as  the  parts  of  a  watch.  Also  specially 
adapted  for  bending  and  shaping  wire. 

plies,  s.  pi    [PLY,  «.] 

•pli'-fonn,  a.  [Eng.  ply,  and  form.]  In  the 
form  of  a  ply  or  doubling. 

plight  (gh  silent)  (1),  *pllht-en,  *plighte, 
*  plyt,  t.t.  [A.S.  plihtan=to  imperil,  to 
pledge,  from  pliht  =  risk,  danger,  plight  (q.v.) ; 
Ger.  verpflichten ;  Dut.  verpligttn;  Dan.  for- 
pligte  ;  Sw.  bepligta.] 

1.  To  pledge;  to  give  as  a  pledge,  guarantee, 
or  security.    (It  is  only  applied  to  immaterial 
things,  as  in  the  example  ;  never  to  property 
or  goods.)  • 

"  We  plight  our  faith  to  one  King,  and  call  one  God 
to  attest  our  promise. "—Macavlay ;  Bitt.  Enff.,  ch. 
xvil. 

2.  To  promise,  to  engage,  to  betroth. 

"  Before  Its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  filiffhttd  bride  P" 

Scott .'  Lady  "/  the  Lake,  tii.  XL 

•plight  (gh  silent)  (2),  *  plite,  v.t.  [A 
variant  of  plait  or  pleat  (q.v.).]  To  fold,  to 
weave,  to  braid,  to  plait. 

"  Now,  good  nece.  be  it  neuer  so  lite 
Yeue  uie  the  lalxmr  it  tit  sow  and  pllte." 

Chaucer  :  Troitui  t  Cretaide,  1L 

"plight    (gh   silent),    a.      [PLIGHT    (2),    v.] 
Folded,  plaited,  woven.    (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
vi.  7.) 

plight  (gn  silent)  (1),   *plite  (1),  ».     [A.8. 
pliht  =  risk,  danger,  from  plion  —  to  risk,  to 
imperil ;  O.  Fris.  plicht  =  peril,  risk ;    A. 8. 
plio  =  danger  ;    O.  Dut.  piicW  =  duty,  debt; 
Ger.  pjlicht,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  plegan  =  to  pro- 
mise or  engage  to  do.]    [PLIGHT  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
•  1.  Danger,  harm,  hurt.    (Havelok,  1,870.) 


*2.  That  which  is  plighted  or  pledged;  a 
pledge,  guarantee,  or  assurance  given  ;  a  s&- 
curity. 

"  Ami  he  a  solemn  sacred  pti'jht 
Did  to  St.  Bryde  of  Douglas  make." 

.Soo« :  Lay  of  the  Lait  M in.it r*l,  Tt.  S& 

3.  Condition,  state,  predicament ;  generally 
used  of  a  dangerous,  risky,  or  uncomfortable 
state.  (Milton :  P.  L.,  L  335.) 

II.  Law:  (See  extract). 

"Plight  Bignlfleth  an  estate  with  the  habit  and 
quality  of  the  laud  if  it  extends  to  a  rent-charge,  or  to 
a  possibility  of  do wer."— (,'«*«  upon  Lit  tleton. 

plight  (gh  silent),  (2),  *  plitc  (2), «.    [PLIGHT 
(2),  v.\    A  fold,  a  double,  a  plait. 

"  Purfled  upon  with  many  a  fuMed  plight." 

Upt-tutr:  /'.«.,  II.iiLt*. 

pllght'-er  (gh  silent),  *.     [Eng.  plight  (IX  V.  ; 
•.]    One  who  plights  or  pledges. 
"  Pltffhter  of  high  heart*." 
Miuke*?.  :  A  atony  A  Cleopatra,  ill  J. 

plim,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
plump  (q.v.).]  To  swell  up,  as  wood  with 
moisture. 

"A  sponge  does  not  pUm;  tt  Is  not  apparently 
larger  wneu  full  of  water  than  previously,  auditis»till 
limp."— Qentleman't  Maymine,  June,  1888,  p.  630. 

plm'-i-an,s.  [After  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Pliny  ;  'suff.  -an  (3/in.).] 

A/in. ;  A  variety  of  Arsenopyrite  (q.v.),  ac- 
cording to  Rose  ;  but  IJreitliai.pt  states  that 
It  is  monoclinic  in  crystallization.  Hardness, 
6'5  to  6;  sp.  gr.  6'272  to  6"292  ;  lustre,  me- 
tallic ;  colour,  tin-white  ;  streak,  black.  Com- 
pos. :  same  as  ARSENOPVBITE  (q.v.). 

plinth,  *  plinthe,  *.  [Lnt.  plinthus,  from  Gr. 
irAipdof  (plintJtns)  =  a  brick,  a  tile,  a  plinth  ; 
Fr.  plinthe;  Ital.  &  Sp.  plinto.] 

Arch, :  A  square  member  forming  the  lower 
division  of  the  base  of  a  column,  &c,  ;  also  the 
plain  projecting  face  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
immediately  above 
the  ground.  In 
Gothic  architecture 
the  plinth  is  oc- 
casionally divided 
into  two  stages,  the 
tops  of  which  are 
either  splayed  or 
finished  with  a  hol- 
low moulding,  or 
are  covered  by  the 
base  mouldings. 
The  square  footing 
below  the  bases  of 

TUSCAN  COLUMN.  Ionic  and  Corinth- 

ian   columns.     In 

Grecian  architecture  plinths  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  employed,  the  bases  of  the  columns 
resting  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  building. 

plinth'  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  w\£v1faf  (plinthos)  =  a, 
tile  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jlfin.).] 

Min. :  A  clay  occurring  In  Co.  Antrim ; 
colour,  brick-red.  Compos. :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

pU-O-,  pref.  [PLIOCENI.]  Belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  Age. 

pli'-4-9enef  plei'-^-^ene,  a.  [Gr.  irktwv 
(jtleidn)  —  more,  and  xatvos  (kainos)  =  recent.) 
Geol. :  The  epithet  applied  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  the  most  modern  of  the  three  periods 
into  which  he  divided  the  Tertiary.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing character  is  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  fossil  shells  are  of  recent  species.  Lyell 
divides  it  into  the  Older  and  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene. In  the  Older,  the  extinct  species  of 
shells  form  a  large  minority  of  the  whole  ;  in 
the  Newer,  the  shells  are  almost  all  of  living 
species.  Deshayes  and  Lyell  considered  that 
the  Older  Pliocene  had  85  per  cent,  and  the 
Newer  90  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  shells  of  recent 
species.  Etheridge  makes  the  number  40  to 
60  per  cent,  for  the  Older  and  80  for  the 
Newer  Pliocene.  Lyell's  divisions  (in  reverse 
order)  of  the  Pliocene  are  these  : 

OI.I>KK  PLIOCEMB.— Rritiih:  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk; 
White,  or  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk.  F areiffn  :  Dies- 
tlen  and  Antwerp  Cr*g:  Sub.Apei.uiue  Marls  and 
Sands,  aud  Pliocene  of  North  America.  Deposit  at 
Pikenui,  near  Athens  ;  strata  at  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

NKWKR  PLIICBNB.— Rritith :  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk 
Cliffs;  Norwich  Crag,  foreign:  Eastern  ba*e  of  ML 
Etna;  Sicilian  strata;  Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Vai 
d'Arno  :  German  aud  French  Plioceiie. 

Klheridge  places  also  under  the  Older  Pliocene 
tin-  Aralo-Caspian  brackish-water  formations, 
air!  under  the  Newer  the  ChiUesford  and  Brid- 
lin^'ton  beds.  There  is  a  rich  Pliocene  flora  in 
hair.  Mr.  Gaudin  and  the  Marquis  Strozzi 
enumerate  pine,  oak,  evergreen  oak,  plum, 


boil,  boy ;  poilt,  Jcftrl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  —  Shan,    -tion,    sion  —  shun ;    tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  —  thus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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plane,  elder,  fig,  laurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch, 
buckthorn,  Ac.  The  Pliocene  strata  of  the 
United  States  contain  numerous  fossils  of  an 
interesting  character,  most  of  them  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  the  existing  animals  of 
America  and  Eurasia.  At  Pikenni,  in  Greece,  a 
remarkable  group  of  Pliocene  fossils  has  been 
exhumed,  and  the  same  is  the  case  at  the 
•  Siwalik  Hills,  in  India.  The  Newer  Pliocene 
was  contemporaneous  with  part  of  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.). 

pll-o-hip  -piis,    s.      [Pref.   plio-,   and    Gr. 
IJTITOT  (hippos)  =  a  horse,] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Equidte,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  America.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Equus,  and  consists  of  animals  about  the  size 
of  an  ass,  with  the  lateral  toes  not  externally 
developed,  but  with  some  differences  of  den- 
tition. 

pli  61  6  phus,  $.    [Pref.  plio-,  and  Gr.  Ao4>o« 

(tophos)=  a  crest.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Tapiridae,  with  one 
species,  Pliolophus  vulpiceps,  from  the  London 
Clay. 

"According  to  M.  Gaudry.  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
•wine  are  the  Hyracothenuui  and  Pliolophut." — 
Wallact:  Geoff.  Dlit.  A  aim.,  li.  216. 

pli  o  pi  the  -ciis,  ».     [Pref.  plio-,  and  Lat. 
pithecus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  It  appears  to 
have  affinities  with  the  living  Semnopithecus 
and  the  Anthropoid  Apes. 

pli  o-sau'-riis,  s.   [Pref.  plio-,  and  Gr.  <ravpos 
(sauros)  =  &  lizard.] 

PalcBonL  :  A  genus  of  Plcsiosauria  (q.  v.), 
allied  to  the  type-genus  in  their  fin-like 
paddles,  but  having  an  enormous  head,  sup- 
ported upon  a  short  neck.  The  teeth  are 
large,  simple,  and  conical.  Six  species  from 
the  Middle,  and  one  from  the  Upper  Oolite. 

plls  kie,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mischievous  trick. 

"  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  111  plitkie  t'y*  in  the 
day  o'  your  distress. "—Scott :  Antiquary,  cb.  xlL 

2.  A  plight,  a  condition,  a  predicament 
•plite,  v.t.    [PLIGHT,  v.} 

*  plite,  s.    [PLIGHT,  s.] 

plitt,  s.     [Russ.]     An  instrument  of  torture 
used  in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout 

ploc,  s.     [Fr.]    A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar  for 
covering  a  ship's  bottom. 

plo-ca'  mi-urn,  s.    [Gr.  irXoKanis  (plokamis) 
=  a  lock  of  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceraraiaceae,  sub-order 
Delesserias  (Lindley)  of  rose-spored  Algals, 
order  Rhodymeniace«  (Berkeley).  It  has  pin- 
nate fronds  with  pectinate  teeth,  the  spore- 
bearing  threads  in  tufts,  radiating  from  a 
basal  placenta.  Plocamium  coccineum  is  very 
common  on  the  British  coasts. 

pl6  car'-I-a,  s.    [Mod,  Lat.,  from  Gr.  irAoxij 
(ploke)  =  a  plaiting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceramiacese,  order  Sphaero- 
cocceae.  Plocaria  tcnax,  P.  Candida,  and  P. 
compressa  are  used  for  food.  P.  (or  GracUaria) 
Helminthochorton  is  the  Corsican  Moss  (q.v.). 

plo'-ce,    s.     [Gr.    complication,    from    TrAexw 
(pleko)  —  to  weave,  to  plait] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  separated 
or  repeated,  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  as  not 
only  to  signify  the  individual  thing  denoted 
by  it,  but  also  its  peculiar  attribute  or 
quality  :  as,  His  wife  is  a  wife  indeed. 

plo- 90 '-X- to,  *.  pi.      [Mod.    Lat   ploce(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Ornith. :  Weaver  -  birds,  Weaver  -  finches 
(q.v.);  a  family  of  Passeriformes,  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  where 
four-fifths  of  the  species  are  found,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  the  Oriental 
and  Australian  regions.  Wallace  puts  the 
genera  at  fifty-nine,  and  the  species  at  252. 

*  pl6-cS-i-n»,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  ploce(us); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Fringillidse,  nearly 
coextensive  with  Ploceidae  (q.v.). 

plo'-9e-pas-ser,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ploce(us)t  and 
Lat.  passer.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceidse,  with  four 
species,  from  East  and  South  Africa. 


plo'-ce-us, «.  [Gr.  ffAomj  (ploke)  =.  anything 
woven  ;  irAc'jcw  (pleko)  =  to  weave.) 

Ornith. :  Palm-bird  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Ploceidw  (q.v.),  with  six  species, 
from  West  and  East  Africa  and  the  Oriental 
region,  excluding  the  Philippines.  Bill 
lengthened,  as  long  as  the  head ;  nostrils 
almost  naked ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  short, 
even ;  feet  large  and  thick  ;  toes  robust ; 
claws  strong,  thick,  and  fully  curved. 

plod,  s.    [Ir.  plod,  plodan  =  a  pool,  a  puddle  ; 
plodach  =  a  puddle ;  plodaim  =  to  float ;  Gael. 
2>lod  =  a  clod,  a  pool ;  plodan  =  a  small  pool.] 
*  1.  A  pool,  a  puddle. 

"In  a  foul  plodde  la  the  strete  suththe  me  hym 
stong. "  Robert  of  Gloucttter,  p.  636. 

2.  A  green  sod.    (Scotch.) 

plod,  v.i.  &  t.  [PLOD,  *.  The  primitive  sense 
is  to  tramp  through  mire  and  wet,  and,  hence, 
to  proceed  painfully  and  laboriously.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit.  :  To  travel  or  proceed  painfully, 
slowly,  and  laboriously. 

"Patience  la  a  tired  mare,  yet  the  will  ptod."— 
Shaketp. :  Umry  v.,  11.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty, 
And  plodded  like  a  IUHII  for  working  day*." 

Shaketp.  '  Henry  V.,  t  ft. 

2.  To  study  dully,  but  with  steady,  persever- 
ing diligence. 

"  Plodding  school-men  they  are  far  too  low." 

Dray  ton  :  Sdward  IV.  to  Jtrt.  Shore. 

B.  Trans. :  To  travel  along  or  pursue  pain- 
fully, slowly,  and  laboriously. 

"  Plod  your  way 
O'er  step*  of  broken  thrones  and  temples." 

Byron :  Child*  Harold,  IT.  78. 

plod-Shoes,  s.  pi.     Thick  shoes,  fit  for 
plodding  through  mud,  wet,  &c. 
"I  tuh'n'tapair  of  plod-thoet,"    Vanbmgh:  ^Ktop,  T. 

plod  -der,  s.  [Eng.  plod,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
plods ;  a  dull,  heavy,  laborious,  and  persever- 
ing person. 

"  Small  have  continual  plodder*  ever  woo, 

Save  bas«  authority  from  others'  books. 

Shaketp. :  Love' i  Labour' t  Lott,  L  L 

plod   ding,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLOD,  v.] 

1.  Working,  labouring,  or  studying,  with 
slow  but  patient  diligence ;  dull,  but  persever- 
ing in  work  or  study. 

2.  Characterized  by  laborious  and   perse- 
vering work. 

"Hie  a  thorough,  plodding,  comprehensive,  able 
survey  of  the  branch  of  art  of  which  It  t«ata."— Brit. 
Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  26*  (L6T3). 

plod -dlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  plodding;  -ly.] 
In  a  plodding  manner ;  with  painful  and  slow 
labour. 

"  Plodd ingly  and  painfully,  and  often  in  a  stifling 
atmosphere,"— Scribner't  Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  688. 

plomb   gomme,  ».    [Fr.  plomb  =  lead,  and 
gomme  =  gum.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBOODMMITE  (q.v.). 

plom'  bl  er  in,  s.  [From  Plombieres,  a  town 
near  mineral  springs  in  the  Vosges.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  matter  found  in  the 
conduits  of  certain  mineral  springs  in  France. 
It  is  gelatinous,  colourless,  and  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell.  Insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  acids,  and  is  believed  to  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  conferva  and  oscillatoriae. 

plom  bi  er  ite,  s.  [After  Plombiires,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  a  gelatinous 
condition  in  the  brickwork  01  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. Hardens  in  the  air,  and  becomes  snow- 
white  and  opaque.  An  analysis  yielded : 
silica,  40*6  ;  alumina,  1*3  ;  lime,  84'1 ;  water, 
23 '2  =  99  -2,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
CaOSiO2-H2HO. 

plorige,    '  plon'-gee   (g  as   zh),   s.     [Fr. 

plongee.  \ 

Fort. :  rhe  declivity  of  the  superior  slope  of 
the  parapet. 

plonge,  v.t.    [PLUNGE,  v.] 
plook,  5.    [PLUKE.]    A  pimple. 

plook  y,  a.  [Eng.  plook ;  -y.]  Covered  with 
plooks  or  pimples. 

"His  face  was  as  plooky  as  a  currmn'  bun."— Gait: 
Provost,  ch.  zxxii. 

plop,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sound  as  of  a 
body  falling  into  water  ;  a  plump. 
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plop,  v.i.     [PLOP,  ».]    To  fall  or  plump,  a*  Into 

water. 

pldt  (1),  *.  [An  abbreviation  of  complot  (q.v.). 
Cf.  fence  for  defence,  sport  tor  disport,  &c.] 

1.  A  plan,  scheme,  or  strategem,  especially 
a  mischievous  or  treacherous  one ;  a  con- 
spiracy ;  an  intrigue. 

"  Here's  iheplot  on't."—  Ben  Jonton  :  A  Ichemitt,  1.  L. 

*  2.  A  share  or  participation  in  a  scheme  or 
conspiracy. 

3.  The  story  of  a  play,  novel,  romance,  or 
poem,  comprising  a  complication  of  incidents, 
which  are  at  last  unfolded  by  unexpected 
means ;  the  intrigue. 

"In  the  construction  of  plot,  for  example,  la 
fictitious  literature,  we  should  aim  at  Rearranging  the 
Incidents  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  of 
any  one  of  them  whether  it  depends  from  any  on* 
other  or  upholds  it.  In  thla  sense,  of  course,  perfection 
of  plot  Is  really  or  practically  unattainable,  but  only 
because  It  Is  a  finite  intelligence  that  constructs." — 
f.  A.  for,:  Work*  (ed.  1M4).  ii.  197. 

*  4.    Contrivance ;   ability  to   plot ;    deep 
reach  of  thought. 

"  A  man  of  much  plot."  DenJuun. 

*  5.  A  scheme,  a  plan  ;  a  method  of  pro* 
cedure. 

"  The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  a*  by  a  purposed  plot  of  govern, 
went,  but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal  them- 
selves under  the  name  by  their  humble  carriage."— 
iSpenter  :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  plot-proof,  a.    Proof  or  secure  against 
ilots ;   not  to  be  hurt  by  plots.    (tShakesp. : 
"inter's  Tale,  ii.  8.) 

pldt  (2),  plat,  •  plott,  *plotte,  s.  [A.8. 
plot  =  a  patch  of  ground,  it  is  the  same  word 
as  pleck  or  plek  =  a  place  (A.8.  plcec);  pleck  is 
itself  a  variant  of  platch,  the  older  form  of 
patch  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  plat  or  small  piece  of  ground. 

"  A  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground." 

Wordtwrth:  MtchmeL 

*  2.  A  spot,  a  mark,  a  stain.  * 

"  Many  toule  plottet."  P.  Plowman,  B.  zllL  SIS. 

3.  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm,  estate, 
&c.,  surveyed  and  delineated  on  paper. 

*  4.  A  plan. 

"Th'  eternal  Plot,  th*  Idea  fore-coucely'd." 

Sylvetter :  The  Columnet,  HL 

Pl6t  (1),  V.t.  &  i.      [PLOT  (IX  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plan,  to  scheme,  to  drvise, 
to  contrive  secretly. 

"  This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted."        Bhaktip. :  1  Ben.  VI..  IT.  4 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  schemes  or  plots  against  another, 
or  against  a  state,  government,  or  authority; 
to  conspire. 

"  The  earl's  gratitude  would  not  have  been  very 
shining,  had  he  plotted  to  dethrone  a  princess  who  had 
delivered  him  from  a  prison/—  Walpole :  Anecdote*  o/ 
Painting,  voL  L,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  scheme,  to  plan  ;  to  devise  a  means, 

"  For  she  had  plotted  to  destroy  them  there." 

Drayton  :  Miteriei  of  Queen  Margaret* 

plfct  (2),  v.t.  [PLOT  (2),  *.]  To  make  a  plot  or 
plan  of;  to  lay  down  on  paper  after  a  survey. 
[PLOTTING.] 

"  Plotted  on  the  scale  of  eight  Inches  to  the  nautical 
mil*."— Athenceum,  Dec.  20,  I8M. 

pl6t  (3),  v.t.  [Cf.  Gael.  plodach=  parboiling.] 
To  scald  ;  to  steep  in  very  hot  water ;  to  make 
scalding  hot 

*  pl6t9h,  8.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  blotch  (q.v.).  | 
A  blotch,  a  blemish. 

"It  was  to  be  abhorred  and  lothed  of  all  men  for 
the  f oale plotchet  of  the  leprie."—Udal:  Luke  v. 

*  plo-ter  -es,  *.  pi  [PI.  of  Gr.  irAwnfa  (pld&r) 
=  a  sailor.] 

Kntom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Land  Bugs,  (Geo- 
cores),  with  a  boat-like  body  and  very  long 
legs.  They  run  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Claws  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
last  joint  of  the  tarsi.  Now  often  made  a 
family,  type  Gerris  (q.v.).  By  them  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  the  Land  to  the  Water-bugs. 

*  pliif -ffcl,  a.      [Eng.  plot  (1),  g.,  and  full.} 
Full  of  plots. 

plo-tin'-i-an,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  Platings');  -tan.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Plotinists  (q.v.). 

"Creuzer  condenses  his  summary  of  the  Plotinian 
doctrine  into  three  theses."— AlcClintock  A  Strong.- 
Encye.  Bib.  Lit,,  vlii.  296. 

Flo  tfnist,*.    [Seedef.] 

Philosophy,    Ac.   (PL) :    The    followers    of 


f&te,  fdt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p3t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


plotosina— ploughboy 
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Plotfnus  (A.D.  204-74),  the  most  noted  teacher 
of  Newer  Ptatnnism,  which  he  taught  at  Rome 
for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  con- 
Bid'  jd  the  human  soul  an  emanation  from  tlie 
Deity,  to  whom,  after  a  virtuous  life  on  earth, 
It  was  reunited  ;  souls  unfitted  for  such  union 
were  to  pass  through  other  purificatory  exist- 
ences, either  once  more  as  men,  or  as  animals 
or  plants. 

pld- to  81 -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plotos(us); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  cf  Siluridae  (q.v.),  with 
four  genera ;  Plotosus  (q.v.),  Copuloglanis, 
and  Cnidnglanis,  from  Australia;  and  Chaca, 
from  tlie  West  Indies. 

plO-tO'-SUS,   5.       IPLOTUB.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Plotosina.  A  short  dorsal  in  front,  with  a 
pungent  spine;  a  second  long  dorsal  coalesces 
with  the  caudal  and  anal.  Barbels  eight  or 
ten  ;  cleft  of  mouth  transverse ;  ventrals 
many-rayed,  head  depressed ;  body  elongate. 
Three  species  known,  from  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  :  they  enter  the 
sea  freely.  Plotosus  anguillaris  is  a  common 
Indian  fish. 

plfit  ter,  *.  [Eng.  plot  (1),  v.  ;  -cr.}  One  who 
plots  or  schemes  ;  a  contriver,  a  conspirator, 
a  schemer. 

"Why,  aunt,  would  you  have  thought  Mr.  Sad  a 
plotter  t  —JCtiliffrno :  far  ton' »  Wedding,  \.  2. 

plot  ter,  plouter,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
plod  (q.v.).J  To  plod,  to  wade,  to  tramp. 

"Miss's  pony  .  .  .  bu plottered through,  ralght  o'er 
Into  t  meadow."— £  Bronte:  Withering  tieightt, 
ch.  Ix. 

plot  tic,  s.  [PLOT  (3),  D.]  A  sort  of  mulled 
wine.  (Scotch.) 

plot   ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [PLOT  (2),  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Surv. :  The  art  of  describing  or  laying  down 
on  paper,  &c.,  the  several  angles  and  lines  of 
a  tract  of  ground  surveyed  by  a  theodolite  or 
like  instrument,  or  a  chain. 

plotting  scale,  s. 

Surv. :  A  mathematical  instrument  used  in 
plotting  ground,  usually  of  box-wood,  some- 
times of  brass,  ivory,  or  silver,  either  a  foot  or 

•  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  an  inch  and 

•  half  broad.     It  consists  of  two  scales  of 
unequal  lengths  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  longer  scale  contains  a  slit,  or  dovetail 
groove,   nearly  its  whole  length,    in   which 
slides  a  button  carrying  the  cross  scale. 

plo'-tus,  s.  [Or.  jrXwros  (pZo(os)=  sailing, 
floating  ;  jrAuxu  (plod)  —  to  sp.il.] 

Ornith. :  Darter,  Snake-neck ;  a  genus  of 
Pelecanidtt,  with  fnur  species,  from  the  tropi- 
cal and  southern  temperate  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Bill  quite  straight,  longer  than 
'  head,  terminating  in  a  very  sharp  point ;  face 
and  throat  naked  ;  nostrils  linear;  feet  short 
and  robust ;  tail  very  long,  the  feathers  stiff 
and  elastic. 

plough  (gh  silent),  *  ploh,  *  plou,  *  plouh, 
plow,  *  plo we,  *  ploughe,  s.  [IceL  plogr 
:=a  plough  ;  cog.  with  Sw.  plog ;  Dan.  plov; 
O.  Fries,  ploch;  Ger.  pflug  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pflure; 
Lith.  plugas;  Russ.  pluge.  Ploh  occurs  in 
A. 8.  in  tlie  sense  of  plough-land,  but  the  true 
A.S.  word  for  plough  is  sulh.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  Plough-land,  aratrfelanfl. 

"Ne  plot  ne  ploh."— A.S.  Leechdomt,  111.  »«. 

(S)  Ploughed  land  ;  land  in  cultivation  with 
the  plough. 

"The  dusty  ploughi  on  the  hill  caused  hounds  to 
look  to  their  huntsmen  to  carry  on  the  busiiieat  for 
them."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*  (4)  A  hide  or  carucate  of  land. 
*  Johan  myn  eldeste  none  shalle  have  ptowes  fyve." 
Coke't  Tnle  of  (ia-m«lyn. 

*2.  Fit;.:  Tillage,  cultivation,  agriculture, 
husbandry. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  An  implement  for  making  a 
furrow  in  land,  the  object  being  to  stir  the 
•oil,  make  a  bed  for  seed,  cover  seed,  hill  up 
earth  to  crops,  lay  out  lines  for  planting  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  for  other  purposes,  according 


to  construction.  It  may  be  drawn  either  by 
animal  or  by  steam  power.  Ploughs  drawn 
by  animal  power,  i.e.  by  horses  or  oxen,  are 
divided  into  swing-ploughs  and  wheel-ploughs, 
the  former  being  without  wheels.  The  wheel- 
plough  has  a  forward  carriage  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  furrow,  one  wheel  running  on  the 
laud  and  the  other  in  the  furrow.  Besides  these 
there  are  also  ploughs  for  special  purposes  : 
as,  subsoil  ploughs,  draining-ploughs,  &c.  A 
balance-plough  is  one  in  which  two  sets  of 
plough  bodies  and  coulters  are  attached  to  an 
iron  frame,  moving  on  a  fulcrum,  one  set  at 
either  extremity,  and  pointing  different  ways. 
By  this  arrangement  the  balance- plo  ugh  can 
be  used  without  turning.  Balance- ploughs 
are  used  in  steam  ploughing.  [GANG-PLOUGH.) 
IT  For  other  varieties,  as  double- furrow- 
plough,  double-mouldboard-plough,  ice-plough, 
turnwrest-plough,  and  steam-plough,  see  under 
the  several  heads. 

2.  Bookbind. :   An  implement  for  cutting 
and  smoothing  the  edges  of  books.     It  con- 
sists  of  two  cheeks  connected  together  by 
two  guides  and  a  screw  passing  through  both 
cheeks.     In  one  of  the  cheeks  is  fixed  a  cut- 
ting-blade.    It  is  worked  by  hand  with  a 
backward  and  forward  motion. 

3.  Weav.  :  An  instrument  for  cutting  the 
flushing  parts  of  the  pile  or  nap  of  fustian. 

4.  Wood-work :  A  groov ing-plane  in  which 
the  adjustable  fence  is  secured  to  two  trans- 
verse stems  which  pass  through  the  stock  of 
the   plane,  and  are  secured    by  wedges    or 
screws.     It  is  fitted  with  eight  irons  of  various 
sizes,  and  is  used  in  making  grooves  in  door- 
stiles  to  receive  the  panel,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

H  The  Plough : 

Astron.  :  Charles's  Wain ;  the  prominent 
seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear. 

U  To  put  one's  hand  to  the  plough :  To  begin 
or  set  about  a  task  or  undertaking.  (Fig.)  The 
allusion  is  to  Luke  ix.  62. 

*  plough  alms,  s.     A    penny   formerly 
paid  by  every  ploughland  to  the  church. 

plough-beam,  s.  That  portion  of  the 
frame  to  which  the  standard  is  attached  and 
to  whose  forward  end  the  draft  is  applied. 

*plOUgh-bote,s.  Wood  or  timber  allowed 
to  a  tenant  for  the  repair  of  instruments  of 
husbandry. 

"A  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  wood  for 
house-bote,  plough-bole,  Ac."— Blackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  8. 

plough-clevis,  *.  The  stirrup -shaped 
piece  on  the  nose  of  a  plough-beam,  having 
three  loops,  in  either  of  which  the  open  ring 
of  the  double-tree  may  be  placed,  according  to 
the  depth  of  furrow  desired. 

plough-gang,  plough -Kate,  «.     As 

much  land  as  can  be  cultivated  oy  one  plough 
in  the  year.  It  has  been  variously  estimated, 
from  thirteen  acres  (Scotch).  As  now  regulated 
by  various  statutes  for  the  conversion  of 
statute  labour,  it  is  held  to  mean  fifty  acres 
(Scotch)  or  £70  of  rental. 

plough-hale,  s.  The  handle  of  a  plough. 
[HALE,  v.] 

plough-head,  *.    The  clevis  of  a  plough. 
plough-iron,  s.    The  coulter  of  a  plough. 

"  Here  is  DOW  the  smith's  note  for  shoeing,  and 
plough-iron*."— Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  IV..  v.  L 

plough-land,  *  plo w  -lond,  a. 

1.  Land  under  the  plough  or  fit  for  tillage ; 
arable  land,  ploughed  land. 

*2.  As  much  land  as  may  be  ploughed  with 
a  single  plough  in  a  day. 

"  I'towtond,  that  a  plow  may  tylle  on  a  day."— 
Prompt.  Par  P. 

*3.  As  much  land  as  a  team  of  oxen  can 
plough  in  a  year;  a  hide  or  carucate  of  land. 

"  In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors 
or  inhabited  townships,  the  mimber  of  plouffti-lundt 
that  each  contains,  and  tin-  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants."— Hole:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  plough-meat,  *  plow-meat,  s.    Food 
made  of  corn,  as  distinguished  from  flesh, 
eggs,  milk,  &c. 

plough -moll.  s.  A  small  wooden  hammer 
or  mallet  attached  to  the  plough. 

Plough  Monday,  s.  The  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day,  or  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
holidays,  on  which  the  ploughmen  used  to  re- 
sume their  work.  On  this  day  they  used  also 


to  draw  a  plough  from  door  to  door,  and  ask 
for  money  to  buy  drink. 

"Plough  .tfonrf,iy  iKsxUfterthatthatwelfMde  is  put. 
Bids  out  with  the  plough."     Tutter:  Husbandry. 

plough-paddle,  s.    [PLOUGH-STAFF.] 

plough-point,  5.  A  detachable  share  at 
the  extreme  front  end  of  the  plough-body, 
forming  an  apex  to  the  junction  of  the  mould- 
board,  sole,  and  landside. 

plough-shoe,  s.  A  block  of  wood  fitted 
under  a  ploughshare  to  prevent  it  from  pene- 
trating the  soil. 

*  plough-silver,  *.    Money  formerly  paid 
by  some  tenants  in  lieu  of  service  to  plough 
the  lord's  land. 

plough-sock,  s.   A  ploughshare.  (Scotch.) 

plough  statt;  plough-paddle,  *. 

1.  A  paddle  to  clean  the  coulter  and  share 
of  a  plough  from  weeds  or  earth  ;  a  pettle. 

2.  A  plough -handle. 

*  plough-star,   *  plow-star,  «.    The 

Bearward,  Arcturus  (q.v.). 

"  Thee,  plow-Mar,  *ke  ArcturB."* 

Stonyhurtt :  VirgU ;  .t.'neid  lit  Mt, 

*  plough-start,  *  plough-stert,  s.     A 

plough-handle. 

plough-Stuff,  s.  Curved  wood,  generally 
ash,  used  for  ploughs. 

*  plough-swain,  *  plow-swain, *.    A 

ploughman. 

plough-tail,  «.     That  part  of  a  plough 

which  the  ploughman  holds. 

plough-tree,  s.    A  plough-handle. 

"I  hold  my  plough-tree  Juat  the  same."— ftlademort .' 
Lornti  Doone,  ch.  ixxiv. 

plough-truck,  s.  A  riding  attachment 
to  a  plough. 

t  plough-witchers,  5.  pi  The  name 
given  to  tlie  mummers  in  Huntingdonshire. 

"  One  of  the  plough-iffitchert  often  wore  a  cow's  skin.* 
—ffotet  A  tyueriet,  Jan.  30,  1886,  p.  86. 

t  plough-Witching,  5.  The  performance 
of  the  plough-witchers  (q.v.). 

"The  mummers  are  called  plough-witchers,  and 
their  ceremony  plough-witching."— Motet  A  Qutrief, 
May  19,  1860,  p  881. 

plough  wright,  *  plow-write,  *.    A 

mechanic  who  makes  and  repairs  ploughs,  Arc. 

plough  (gh  silent)  (1),  pld*W,  *  plowe,  v.t.  &  i. 
[PLOUGH,  s. ;  Dut.  ploeghen;  Ger.  pflugtn; 
Sw.  ploga.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  till  or  turn  up  with  a  plough,  In 
order  to  sow  seed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  furrow  ;  to  cut  or  run  through,  as  a 
plough  through  land. 

"  And  be  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more." 

Cowpcr :  Lou  of  the  Royal  Gearf*. 

2.  To  form  as  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

"  Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  plought  untimely  there." 

Byron  :  Paritina,  XX. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  till  or  turn  up  the  soil  with  a 
plough.  (Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  ii.  282.) 

*  2.   Fig. :  To  prepare  the  soil  or  bed  for 
anything. 

"Rebellion,  insolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  have  plough' d  for." 

Xhakctp.  :  Coriolanui,  lit  L 

IT  (1)  To  plough  in :  To  cover  by  ploughing: 
as,  To  plough  in  wheat. 

(2)  To  plough  up  or  out :  To  uncover  or  bring 
to  the  surface  by  ploughing. 

"Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  near  black:  there 
are  of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
Welden."—  Woodward :  On  Fouilt. 

plough  (gh  silent),  (2),  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of 
pluck  (q.v.).]  To  reject  as  a  candidate  at  an 
examination  for  a  degree;  to  pluck.  (Univ. 
slang.) 

"  Thone  two  promising  specimens  were  not  ploughed." 
—Driven  to  Rome  (1677),  p.  88. 

*  pld"ugh'-a-ble  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  plough; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  ploughed;  lit  to  be 
ploughed ;  arable. 

pl6"ugh'-b6"$-  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  plough, 
and  boy.]  A  boy  who  follows  or  drives  a  team 
In  ploughing;  a  country  boy;  hence.au  ignor- 
ant, coarse  boy. 


boll,  bo'y ;  pout,  J6*wl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Ccnophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «t*ii«-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  —  bel,  del. 
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plougher— plug 


plough  -er  (gh  silent),  plo'w'-er,  «.    [Eng. 

pluutjk,  v.  ;  -er.}    One  who  ploughs   land  ;  a 

cultivator,  a  ploughman. 

"Now  I  shall  tel  you  who  be  the  plwert.~-Lati- 
nutr  :  Sermon  qf  it*  ftotf. 

plough  man  (gh  silent),  plo'w'-man,  .1. 
i  Eng.  plough,  v.  ,  and  man.]  One  who  ploughs  ; 
one  who  holds  or  guides  a  plough  ;  a  farm- 
labourer  who  Is,  or  may  be,  engaged  for 

ploughing. 

"  No  Devonshire  ploughman  or  CornUh  miner  who 
had  taken  anna  to  defend  hi*  wife  Mid  children 
agaiimt  Tourville."—  J/acaulay:  Uitt.  Sag-,  oh.  xviii. 

ploughman's  spikenard,  .«. 

Jl'it.  :  Inula  Conyza,  a  pubescent  plant,  with 
Ovate-  lanceolate  leaves,  and  branched  corymbs 
of  yellow  flowers.  Frequent  on  chalky  or 
clayey  soils. 

plough-shore,  plo^-'-share,    •  plowh- 

schare,  s.      [Eng.  plough,  s.,  and  share  = 
shear  (q.v.).] 
Agriculture  : 

1.  The  portion  of  a  plough  which  cuts  the 
slice  loose  below. 

"  With  thy  rode  pluugtukare.  Death,  turn  up  the  sod." 
Longfellow:  Ood'i  Acre. 

2.  A  triangular  or  heart-shaped  blade  on  a 
•hovel-plough  to  turn  the  earth  over;  and 
used  in  tending  crops  to  throw  the  earth  up 
to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  [SHOVEL-PLOUGH.] 

ploughshare-bone,  *. 

Compar.  Anrti.  :  Along,  slender  bone,  shaped 
like  a  ploughshare,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
of  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  birds  unchylosed  into 
a  single  mass.  It  supports  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  tail. 

*  plou-sl  OC'-ra-cy\  ».  [Or.  irAovotoc  (plou- 
tios)  =  a  wealthy  person,  and  xpa-reia  (krateo) 
=  to  rule.] 

1.  Government   by    the    wealthy    classes  ; 
plutocracy.     , 

2.  People  of  great  wealth  and  Influence. 

"  Treason  against  the  plousiocracy."—  Sidney  Smith: 
Kttayifrom  Edinburgh  Rewietc.  (Fret) 

plout  er,  v.i.    [PLOTTER,  ».] 

ploiit'-net,  pout'-net,  s.  [Eng.  pout  (2),  s., 
and  net.}  A  small,  stocking-shaped  river  net 
attached  to  two  poles. 

plov'-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ptovier  (Fr.  pluvter)  = 
lit.  the  rain-bird  ;  formed  as  If  from  a  Lat. 
pluviaritis  ;  from  pluria  =  rain  ;  so  called 
because  these  birds  are  said  to  be  most  seen 
and  caught  in  a  rainy  season;  Dut  plevicr; 
Ital.  piviere.] 

1.  Literally  dt  Ornithology  : 
(1)  Sin?.  :  The  common  English  name  of  seve- 
ral wading  birds;  spec.,  the  Golden,  Yellow, 
or  Green  Plover,  Charadrius  pluvialls.  In  win- 
ter the  old  male  has  all  the  upper  parts  sooty- 
black,  with  large  golden-yellow  spots  on  the 
margin  of  the  backs  of  the  feathers,  the  sides 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  with  ashy-brown 
and  yellowish  spots,  the  throat  and  lower 
parts  white,  the  quills  black.  The  summer 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  deep  black,  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  neck  pure  white,  with 
great  black  and  yellow  spots.  Lower  parts 
mostly  deep  black.  Length  about  ten  inches. 
Common  in  Europe  and  visits  the  United  States. 
Its  nest,  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  is  made 
of  a  few  dry  fibres  and  stems  of  grass;  the 
eggs,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  delicacies, 
are  four  in  number,  cream  yellow  or  oil-green, 
with  large  blotches  of  umber-brown.  America 
has  several  species  of  Plovers,  of  which  the 
Kildeer  Plover  is  abundant  in  the  west.  The 
Green  Plover,  or  Lapwing,  is  another  common 
epeciea.  [RING-PLOVEB,  SQUATAROLA,  STILT, 

IllMANTOPlNvE.] 

<2)  PL  .  The  Charadriidse  (q.v.X 

*  2.  Fig.  .  A  loose  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

"  Here  will  be  Zeklel  Edgwortfa,  and  throe  or  four 
othiT  gall  int«  at  night,  ana  I  ha  neither  plover  nor 
quail  for  them."—  BenJonton-  Bartholomew  Fuir,  iv.  5. 

plover's  page,  s.  The  Dunlin,  so  called 
from  being  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
plover. 


V.      [PLOUGH,  *.  &  V.] 

*  plowk,  *  plowke,  «.    [PLUKE,  •.] 

*  pldwked,  *  plo'wk'-k^,  *  plow  kyd,  a. 

[Eng.  plowk  ;  -ed,  -y.\    Covered  or  marked  with 
pimples. 

"He  waxes  plowWty  and  brekea  out*.1*—  JVS.  Lincoln. 


ploy,  *.  [An  abbrev.  of  employ  (q.v.).]  Em- 
ployment ;  a  harmless  frolic;  a  merry  meeting. 
(Scotch.) 

"Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  tip  for  1 'luck-flub Ing, 
or  wme  alccim  ptoti."— Scott ;  Waverley,  oh.  Ulr. 

ploy-e  (as  plwa-ye'),  a.     [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par. 
of  ployer  =  to  bend,  to  ply  (q.v.X] 
Her. :  Bowed  and  bent. 

plu   che  a,  *.  [Named  after  Pluche,  a  French 
abbe.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pluche iuefie. 

plu  che-i'-ne  »,  *.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  p*«cfte(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ineas.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  As- 
teroidete. 

pluck,  '  plockc,  *  plukke,  r.t.  fA.S.  plvc- 
dan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  plukken;  Icel.  plokka, 
plukka ;  Dan.  plukke ;  bw.  plocka ;  Ger. 
pfliicktn.] 

1.  To  gather,  to  pick,  to  cull. 

"  And  waste  the  solitary  day 
lu  plucking  from  yon  ft-u  tb«  reed." 

Scott:  Marmion.  i.    (In  trod.) 

2.  To  pull  with  force ;  to  tug,  to  twitch. 

"  As  they  i«u»  by,  pluck  Cuca  by  the  •leeve.™ 

f&aketp. :  Jvltui  Catar,  L  S. 

3.  To  pull  off  with  force;  to  tear  off,  as 
clothes. 

"  Muck  away  bU  crop  with  hte  feathers.*— LmU.  L  1ft. 

4.  To  strip  of  feather*. 

"  Since  I  ptuckt  ge«w  ...  I  knew  not  what  t  waa 
to  be  beaten?— Skaketp. :  Merry  »'****  of  Windtor.  v.  L 

*  5.  To  talte  away,  to  remove. 

"  To  pluck  all  fears  oat  of  you.* 

ttTa*«jp. ;  Mc-aurefor  Jfouum  Jr.  1. 

*  6.  To  draw,  to    receive,  to   obtain,  to 
derive.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  V,t  iv.  Chor.) 

7.  To  reject,  as  a  candidate  in  an  examina- 
tion for  degrees,  Ac.,  as  not  coming  up  to  the 
required  standard. 

"He  went  to  college,  and  b«  fot  plucked.'— C. 
Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  r. 

H  When  degrees  are  conferred,  the  name  of 
each  person  is  read  out  before  he  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Vice-Chan cellor.  The  proctor 
used  at  one  time  to  walk  once  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  any  one  who  objected  to  tlie 
degree  being  conferred  might  signify  his  dis- 
sent by  plucking  or  twitching  the  proctor's 
gown.  This  was  occasionally  done  by  trades- 
men to  whom  the  candidate  was  in  debt. 
This  method  of  objecting  to  a  candidate  has 
long  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  term  "  plucked  " 
is  confined  to  a  person  who  has  failed  to 
satisfy  the  examiners. 

T  *  L  To  pluck  off;  To  descend  in  rank  or 
title ;  to  lower  one's  self. 

2.  To  pluck  up; 

(1)  Trans. :  To  tear  tip  by  the  roots;  to 
eradicate,  to  exterminate. 
"(2)  Intrant. :  To  pluck  upcourage  or  spirits. 

"  Pluck  up,  my  heart"        Shmketp.  :  Alack  Ado,  V.  L 

3.  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit;  To  take  or 
resume  courage. 

'•  Pluck  up  thy  ipirttt." 
Bkakatp. ;  Turning  ttf  tt* Mrw.  iv.  3. 

pluck  (1),  *.    [PLUCK,  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  plucking ;  a  pull,  a  draw. 

"  Industrious  Moll,  with  many  a  pluck, 
Unwlnn  the  plumage  of  each  duck." 

.Smart;  An  Invitation  to  Mrt.  Tyler. 

2.  The  heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

3.  Courage,  spirit,  endurance,  resolution. 

"  If  I li'.-rt'i  the  pluck  of  a  man  among  you  three, 
you'll  help  mc,'~Mcieni :  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  L 

4.  The  act  of  plucking  ;  the  state  of  being 
plucked  for  art  examination. 

"  To  avoid  the  disgrace  and  hindrance  of  a  pluck."— 
Farrar :  Julian  Home,  ch.  xxvL 

5.  A  two-pronged  dung-drag. 
pluck-penny,  *.    A  game. 

pluck  (2),  A,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael.  & 
Ir.  ploc,  phtc  —  a  block,  a  lump.]  A  fish, 
the  same  as  NOBLE,  *.  (q.v.). 

plunked,  a.  [Eng.  pluck  (l)t  •.;  -ed.]  Having 
pluck,  courage,  or  endurance.  (Used  In  com- 
position as  well-p/Hcfc«f,  bad-pf-wcta/,  &c.) 

*'  You  are  a  good-**u<*«cf  fellow."— Thackeray;  Jftw- 
comet,  ch.  11  z. 

pluck  -er,  *.    [Eng.  pluck,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   One  who  or  that  which 
plucks  or  pulls.  (R.  Drowning:  Bordello,  bk.  i.) 

2.  Worsted  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  straight- 
ening or  cleaning  long  wool  to  render  it  fit  for 
combing. 


'-l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  plucky;  -ly.)  Tn  a 
plucky  or  courageous  manner ;  with  pluck  or 
spirit. 

"The  two  ooimtables  who  foebavW  ao  ftuckUy.*— 
Echo,  Sept.  8,  1SU. 

*  pluck'  less,  a.     fEng.  pluck  OX  *• ', 

Destitute  of  pluck,  timid,  faint  hearted. 

pliick'-^  o.    tEng.  pluck  (1),  a. ;  ^.] 

1.  Having  pluck,  courage,  or  spirit ;  coura- 
geous. 

"  If  you're  plucky,  and  not  over  subject  to  fright. " 
Barlutm:  Inyoldiby  Lrgrndt ;  Smti'jy'er't  Leap, 

2.  Characterized  by  pluck  or  spirit;  spirited. 

"  One  of  the  pluckittt  races  ever  euUred  upon."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  H,  1885. 

pliilf,  v.t.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  throw  or 
puff  out  smoke  in  quick  whiffs;  to  throw 
out  hair  powder  in  dressing  the  hah* ;  to  set 
fire  to  gunpowder.  {Scotch.) 

pluff,  *.    [FLUFF,  v.] 

1.  A  puff,  as  of  smoke ;  a  email  quantity  of 
gunpowder  set  on  fire. 

2.  A  hair-dresser's  powder-puff.    {Scotch.) 

pltif '-iy,  a,  [FLUFF.]  Fluffy,  flabby,  puffed  up. 

plug,  *  plugge,  s.  [O.  Dut.  plugge  =  a  plug, 
pluggen  =  to  plug ;  Dut.  plug  =  a  peg,  a  bung ; 
8w.  plugg  —  a  plug  ;  Dan.  plok  =  a  peg ;  Ger. 
tylocfc  =  a  plug,  a  peg;  all  from  the  Celtic; 
Irish  ploc,  pluc  •=.  a  plug,  a  stopper,  a  bung  ; 
Gael,  ploc  =  a  club,  a  block,  a  plug;  WeL  ploc 
=  a  block,  a  plug.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance  used 
to  plug  or  stop  a  hole  ;  a  stopple. 

2.  A  plug-hat.    (^Tner.) 

3.  As  much  tobacco  as  Is  put  Into  the 
mouth  at  a  time  to  chew ;  a  quit!  of  tobacco. 

"In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corta, 
together  with  a  large  plug  of  tuUicco." — Swift:  In* 
ttrucciont  to  8*rvantt. 

4.  A  flat,  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco 
moistened  with  molasses.    (Amer.) 

"Thene  manufacture*  are  chiefly  fluff  and  twirt 
tobacvo. '— Xcr1b**r  i  Muyatine.  July.  IK7,  p.  *C*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  block  of  wood  let  into  a  wall 
of  brick  or  masonry,  to  afford  a  hold  for  nails 
in  fixing  the  interior  finishing. 

2.  Dentistry;  Filling  for  a  carious  tooth. 

3.  Die-sinking:  A  cylindrical  piece  of  soft 
steel,  whose  end  is  turned  to  fit  into  a  matrix. 
The  indented  (intaglio)  design  of  the  matrix  ia 
transferred  to  the  end  of  the  plug  when  the 
two  are  pressed  forcibly  together.    The  plug 
having  the  design  in  relief  (cameo)  is  then 
hardened  and  becomes  a  punch,  which  is  used 
to  impress  the  faces  of  dies  for  coining. 

4.  Hy.iranl.-fn'j. :  A  cap  closing  the  top  or 
end  of  a  branch-pipe  leading  from  the  main 
below  the  pavement,  and  terminating  at  a 
point  readily  reached  for  the  attachment  of 
hose,    A  fire-plug  (q.v.). 

5.  Masonry :  A  dowel  or  cramp. 

6.  Mining :  An  iron  core  used  in  blasting. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  conical  piece  of  wood  used  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes  when  the  cables  are  unbent. 

(2)  A  block  to  stop  a  hole  made  by  a  cannon* 
ball  in  a  ship. 

(3)  A  stopper  for  the  hole  in  a  boat-bottom. 

8.  Ordnance: 

*  (1)  The  wooden  stopper  in  the  vent  of  a 
petard. 

(2)  A  small  tomplon  in  tin  muzzle  of  a 
musket- barrel. 

(3)  The  nipple  of  a  gun. 

9.  Rail.-eng. :  A  wedge-pin  driven  between 
a  rail  and  its  chair. 

10.  Steam-eng. :  A  fusible  plug  (q.v.X 

11.  Stone-working  (PL):    Inverted  wedge* 
with  round  backs  placed  in  a  hole  which  has 
been  jumped  in  a  rock  ;  a  feather  or  tapered 
wedge,  being  driven  between  the  plugs,  rends 
the  rock. 

f  Plug  and  feather : 

Stone-working:  The  act  or  process  of  rend- 
ing stones  by  means  of  a  feather  or  wedge. 

[PLUG,  «.,  II.  11.] 

plug  centre-bit,  s.  A  bit  having  a 
cylinder  instead  of  a  point,  so  as  to  fit  within 
the  hole  around  which  a  countersink  or  en- 
largement is  to  be  made. 


l&to,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »(  oo  =•  e  ;  oy  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


plug — plumbeine 
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pine 

(Amer.) 


;  hat,  s.     A  tall  bat,  a  beaver  hat. 


plug-rod,  « 

Steam-engine  : 

J.  A  rod  attached  to  the  working-beam  of  a 
condensiny-engine  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  working-gear  of  the  valves.  Sometimes 
called  the  plug-tree. 

8.  The  air-pump  rod. 

plug-tap,  a.    A  master-top  (q.v.). 

plug-tree,  s.    [PLUO-HOD,  1.] 

plug-valve,  s.  A  tapering  valve  fitting 
Into  a  seat  like  a  faucet. 

plug,  "  plugge,  v.l.   [Pino,  8.)  To  stop  with 

a  plug;  to  nuke  tight  by  stopping  a  hole  in. 

"  ID  flasks  plugged  with  oottoIl-wooL"—  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  12,  1885. 

plug'  ger,  ».  [Eng.  plug,  y. ;  •«•.]  One  who 
or  that  which  plugs ;  specif.,  a  dentist's  in- 
strument for  packing  filling  material  into  an 
excavated  hole  in  a  carious  tooth. 

plug1  glng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  At  «.    [PLUo,  ».] 

A.  *  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  parUeip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  with  a  ping. 

2.  Pins  driven  into  the  joints  of  brick  or 
•tone    walls   to   receive  the   nails  whereby 
battens  are  fastened  to  the  walls. 

1  Plugging  the  nostril  is  a  temporary  re- 
ined j  in  some  extreme  cases  of  Epistaxis(q.v.). 

plugging-forceps,  ».  A  dentist's  in- 
strument used  in  compressing  filling  into  an 
excavated  hole  in  a  carious  tooth. 

pluke,  8.    [Gael,  plucan.]    A  pimple. 

plu-kS-nSt'-K-a,  s.  [Named  by  Plumier  after 
Leonard  Pluken'et,  an  English  botanist.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aculypheffi.  Climbers, 
with  woody  stems,  alternate  cordate  leaves, 
and  four-celled  ovary.  Plukenetia  cornictilata 
Is  cultivated  in  Amboyna  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  a  potherb. 

plum,  '  plom,  *  plomme,  *  ploumc, 
*  plowmc,  *  plumb,  plumme,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  plume  =  a  plum,  plum-triow  =  a  plum- 
tree,  from  Lat.  prunum  =  a  plum.  (For  the 
change  of  r  to  I  cf.  colonel,  from  Sp.  coronel : 
for  the  change  of  m  to  n ;  cf.  venom  =  Lat. 
venenum ;  vellum  =  Fr.  vilin ;  limr-tree  for 
line-tree,  &c.)  Thus  plum  is  a  doublet  of 
prune ,  s.  (q.v.) ;  Icel.  pMtma,  plumma  ;  8w. 
flam-nan ;  Dan.  blomme;  Low  Ger.  plumme; 
Ger.  pflaume ;  Dut.  pruim.} 
As  substantive  : 


t 


I,  Ordinary  TM-nguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a  raisin. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  game. 

4.  In  commercial  slang  £100,000  sterling, 
and  hence  a  large  sum  or  fortune  generally. 

"  He  had  &  Dice  plum  of  hii  own,  and  lived  inexpen- 
sively."— Century  Magazine.  June.  188S,  p.  280. 

*  5.  A  person  possessed  of  a  large  sum  or 
fortune. 

"  If  any  plum  ID  the  city  will  lay  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shillings  ...  I  will 
take  the  wafreiv /'—  Tatler,  No.  124. 
II.  Bot.  it  Hart. :  The  fruit  of  Pninus 
domestics,  the  Common  Plum,  a  sub-species 
Of  P.  communis  (Sir  J.  Hooker),  or  that  tree 
itself.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
at  a  very  enrly  period.  As  it  is  now  in 
gardens,  it  is  a  tree  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  generally  with  spim-less  branches,  ovate 
Or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  single 
or  in  pail's ;  the  fruit  is  a  fleshy  drupe  with 
a  hard  kernel,  and  a  skin  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  It  has  run  into  more  than 
three  hundred  varieties.  [PRUNE.] 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  colour  of  a  plum. 

*  plum-broth,  8.  Broth  containing  plums 
•r  raisins, 

plum-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Astrotricha  pterooarpa,  an  nmbellifer, 
family  Hydrocotylidai. 

plum-cake,  s.    A  cake  containing  raisins, 
currants,  or  other  fruit. 

plum-coloured,  o.    Of  the  colour  of  a 
plum ;  dark  purple. 


plum  disease,  s. 

Veg.  I'athol. :  A  disease  of  the  fruit  of  the 
plum  and  some  other  trees.  It  produces  mal- 
formations, called  pods  or  pockets.  The  parts 
so  affected  are  long,  Hat,  and  light  coloured. 
The  disease  is  produced  by  a  fungus,  Exmscm 
Pruni. 

plum-pie,  s.    A  pie  containing  plums. 

*  plum-porridge,  s.    Porridge  made  with 
.  plums,  raisins,  or  currants. 

"A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on  Christ- 
mas day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-porrtdae.1  — 
Addiion. 

plum-pudding,  s.    A  pudding  contain- 
ing plums,  currants,  and  other  fruit. 
Plum-pudding  dog :  A  Dalmatian  dog. 
*  Plum-pudding  stone : 
Geology: 

1.  A  conglomerate,  with  flint  pebbles. 

2.  [PUDDING-STONE.] 

plum-tree,  s.     The  same  as  PLUM,  *.,  II. 

*  plum,  a.    [PliM,  PLUMP.)    Plump. 

"The  Italians  proportion  It  [Beauty]  big  and  plum." 
— Flario  :  Montaigne,  p.  2«9. 

plum,  v.t.  [PLUM,  a.)  To  stuff  up ;  to  cajole : 
as,  To  plum  a  person  up  with  a  tale.  (.Slang.) 

»  plum,  adv.    [PLUMB,  adv.] 

plu'-mage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  plume 
=  afeather.)  [PLUME.J.]  The  feathers  which 
cover  a  bird. 

"  Preening  his  plumage.*      Drayton  :  A'ottVt  Flood. 

U  Darwin  shows  that  it  is  different  in  various 
Immature  and  mature  birds  of  the  same 
species,  that  it  sometimes  varies  with  the 
change  of  season,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
analogous  variation  in  it,  and  that  these 
changes  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
There  is  a  relation  between  changes  of  plum- 
age and  the  protection  of  the  bird  against  its 
enemies. 

plu  mas'-sa-ry,  s.  [Fr.  plumasserie.]  A 
plume  or  collection  of  ornamental  feathers. 

plu-mas'-sl-er,  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares 
or  deals  in  plumes  or  feathers  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

plu-ma-teT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimln.  from 
pluma  =1  a  feather.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Plumatellidaj  (q.v.).  It 
has  the  cancecium  tubular,  the  tubes  distinct, 
and  the  ectocyst  pergamentaceous.  Twelve 
species  are  known. 

plu-ma-tSr-U-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plu- 
matell(a);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea,] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  phylactolseniatous  Poly- 
zoa,  sub-order  Lophopea.  The  coznoseium 
is  rooted.  The  family  is  divided  into  two 
groups :  (I)  Comprising  the  genera  in  which 
the  lophophore  is  furnished  with  two  long 
arms,  Pectinatella,  Lophopus.  Alcyonella, 
and  Plnmatclla;  (2)  Containing  a  single 
genus,  Fredericella. 

*  plumb  (!)  silent)  (1),  «.    [PLUM,  «.] 

plumb  (b  silent)  (2),    *  plom,   *  plomb, 

•  plome,  *  plomme,  *  plum,  *  plumme, 

s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [Fr.  plomli  —  lead,  a  plumb- 
line,  from  Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  and 
used  to  prove  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 

"  With  eorde  and  plumme  thai  wToght" 

Cursor  Xunal,  22,447. 

2.  A  shot  or  weight  used  to  sink  a  fishing 
line.    (Cotton :  Complete  Angler,  ch.  xi.) 

3.  A  deep  pool  in  a  river  or  stream.  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Standing  according  to  a  plumb- 
line  ;  perpendicular,  vertical. 

C*  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.    [PLUMP,  adv.] 

"  Plumb  down  ho  falls."  MtUon :  P.  L.,  11.  »8L 

2.  Exactly,  directly,  plump.    (Amer.) 
plumb -bob,  8.     A   conoidally   shaped 

piece  of  metal  suspended  by  a  cord  attached 
to  its  upper  end,  and  used  for  determining 
vertical,  or,  in  connection  with  a  level  or 
straight  edge,  horizontal  lines. 

plumb -centre,  plum -centre,  adv. 
Directly  at  the  centre  ;  point-blank. 

"We  seed  'em  both  fire  ...  plum-centr*  at  young 
Bando!ph.--Jfeyiu  JMd:  Oceola,  p.  41*. 


Chem.  :  The  acrid  principle  of  the  root  of 
Plumbago  europtza.  It  is  extracted  by  ether, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate  tufted 

- 


plumb-Joint,  s.    A  lap-joint  soldered. 
plumb-level,  s.    [LEVEL,  8.,  IL  2.  (1).J 
plumb-line,  s. 

1.  The  cord  by  which  a  plumb-bob  is  sus- 
pended*     ' 

2.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ;  a  line  directed  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth. 

plumb-rule,  s.    A  narrow  board  with  a 

plumb-line.  It  is  used  by  masons,  carpenters, 
&c.,  for  proving  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 

plumb  (b  silent),  v.t.    [PLUMB,  ».] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line  ;  to  set  in  ft 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  plummet,  as  the  depth 
of  water. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  ascertain  the  measurement, 
dimensions,  or  extent  of  ;  to  test,  to  sound. 

"  The  depths  of  liability  will  never  be  plumbed  by  a 
railway  company  until  they  have  slain  a  neld-inar. 
thai."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  28,  1884. 

plum-ba'-gS-S8,  e.  p'.  [Lat.  plumbago);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  stiff,  -eos.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Plurabaginacese.  It  ha» 
the  styles  united. 

plum'-ba-gJn,  «,  [Mod.  Lat.  plumbago); 
-in  (Chem.)/] 

crid 

is  extracted  by  ether, 
cohol  in  delicate  tufted 

needles  or  prisms,  having  a  biting  after-taste. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol. 

plum-  bag  -i-na'-  9*5-88,  plum-ba- 
gin'-e-ee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  plumbago,  genit. 
plumbagin^is)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece,  -«e.] 

Bot.  :  Leadworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  tribe  Cortusales.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  clustered,  undivided, 
exstipulate,  somewhat  sheathing  leaves,  occa- 
sionally dotted.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles 
or  in  heads  ;  calyx  tubular,  plaited,  persistent. 
sometimes  coloured  ;  corolla  thin,  monopetal 
ous  or  with  five  petals  ;  stamens  definite, 
opposite  the  petals,  ovary  superior,  of  five, 
three,  or  four  valvate  carpels,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded.  Fruit  a  nearly  indehiscent  utricle. 
Sea  coasts  in  many  lands.  Known  genera 
eleven,  species  231  (Lindley),  genera  ten,  spo- 
cies  about  200  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

plum-bag  In-ous,  o.  [Lat.  plumbago,  genit. 
plumbaginis.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  plumbago  ;  consisting  of  or  containing 
plumbago. 

plum-ba'-go,  3.    [Lat.;  Fr.  plombagine.] 

1.  Min.  :  The  same  as  GRAPHITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Plum  baginacese. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  consisting  of  elongated 
spikes.    Plumbago  europaxt  is  employed   by 
beggars  to  create  artificial  sores,  to  excite  pity. 
Its  root  is  very  acrid,  and  in  small  doses  is  as 
good  an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha.    The  root  of 
P.  scandens  is  used  in  St.  Domingo  as  a  blister- 
ing a^ent.   It  is  applied  externally  in  diseases 
of  the  ear,  and  given  internally  in  hepatic 
obstructions.    The  sliced  root  of  P.  rosea.  (or 
eoccmea)  is  a  vesicatory,  but  inferior  to  can- 
tharides.    It  is  also  a  sialogogue,  and  is  given 
in  India  for  secondary  syphilis  and  leprosy. 
P.  Zeylonica  is  a  vesicatory,  antiperiodic,  and 
sudorific. 

plumb-al'-l6  phane,  >.  [Lat  plumbum)  = 
lend,  and  Eng.  allophane.] 

A/in.  :  A  variety  of  Allophane  (q.v.),  con- 
taining some  lead.  Found  at  Monte  Vecchio, 
Sardinia. 

t  plum  '-bate,  i.    [Eng.  plumbic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  plumbic  acid  (q.v.). 

plum  bo'   an,  plum-be'-ous,  a.      [Lat. 

plumbeus,  from  plumbum  =  lead.  ] 
1.  Lit.  :  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  lead. 

"A  plumbean  flexible  rule."—  EUit  :  Snoutedgt  •/ 
Divine  Thlngi,  p.  411. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Dull,  heavy,  stupid. 

"Till  I  have  endoctrinated  your  plumbeouicerebnei* 
ties."—  Sidney  :  WanOead  Play.  p.  622. 

plum'  beine,  8.    [Lat.  plumbum  ~  lead.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
pseudomorph  of  galena  after  pyromorphite, 
in  the  belief  that  it  wan  a  new  species. 


boil-  b6jf ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -frig, 
-dan,    tiaii  —  shaii.    -t ion,    aiou  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -j Ion  —  «'»"",    -cious,  ~ tioua,    sioum  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  beL,  del. 
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plumber— plumites 


plumb   er  (6  silent),  *  plum   mer,  «.    [Fr. 

ploiitbier,  from  plomb  —  lead.] 

1.  One  who  plumbs. 

2.  One  who  works  in  lead ;  specif.,  one  who 
fits  up  and  repaint  pipes  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  or  gas ;  covers 
roofs  with  sheet-lead,  &c. 

Tf  The  Plumbers  (incorporated  1612)  are  one 
of  the  London  Companies. 

plumber  block,  s.    [PILLOW-BLOCK.] 

plumber's  force  pump,  *.  A  pump 
use<l  by  plumbers  for  testing  pipe  or  with- 
drawing obstacles  from  a  gorged  pipe.  It  may 
be  attached  to  the  delivery  end  of  the  pipe  so 
as  to  act  by  suction,  or  may  be  applied  else- 
where, effecting  the  desired  object  by  hyd- 
raulic pressure. 

plumber's  solder,  t.    [SOLDER.] 
•plftmV-eHf  (b  silent),  *plum'-mer-&  «. 

lEng.  plumber;  -y.] 

1.  Works  of  lead  ;  lead- works;  a  place  where 
plumbing  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  business  or  trade   of  a  plumber ; 
plumbing. 

"  Whose  •brill  saint's- bell  hangs  on  hi*  loTcry 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery." 

Up.  null :  Satire*,  r.  L 

plumb  ethyl,  «.  [Pref.  plumb(o)-,  and  Eng. 
€thyl.] 

Chen. :  Pb^CaHsV  A  basic  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  and  dissolving 
out  from  the  mixture  with  ether,  from  which 
It  is  dejtosited  as  a  white  amorphous  powder. 
It  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  a  hydrated  oxide  having  a 
powerful  alkaline  reaction. 

plum' -bio,  a.  [Lat.  plumbum)  =  lead ;  Eng. 
adj.  suit'.  ~ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
lead. 

*  plumbic-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  The  old  name  for  dioxide  of  lead, 
Pb< >•>  (see  LEAD-OXIDE),  and  so  called  because 
it  is  capaHe  of  combining  with  bases  to  form 
definite  salts,  sometimes  termed  plumbates. 

plumbic -ochre,  *.    [MASSICOT.] 

plum  bif  -er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  piwmfr«m=lead, 
an>l  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 

lead. 

plumb'  Ing  (6  silent),  ».    [The  senses  I.  3  & 
11.,  from  plumb,  v.  ;  in  the  other  sense  more 
directly  from  Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  orocess,  or  occupation,  of  cast- 
ing and  working  in  lead,  and  applying  it  to 
purposes  connected  with  buildings :  as  roofs, 
pipes,  &c. 

2.  The  lead  piping  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  or  gas  throughout 
a  building. 

3.  The  act  of  sounding  or  ascertaining  the 
depth  of  anything:  as,  of  water. 

IL  Jlfin. :  The  act  or  process  of  sounding  or 
searching  among  mines. 

plum-bi   6  dite,  «.      [Fret  plumb^)-,  and 

Eng.  iodite.] 

Af  in. ;  The  same  as  SCHWARTZ  EUBEROITE 
(q.v.). 

*  plumb'-less  (o  silent),  a.  [Eng.  plumb  (2), 
s. ;  -/ess.]  Not  capable  of  being  measured  or 
sounded  with  a  plumb-line ;  unfathomable. 

"Into the ptumbhtt  depths  of  the  jiMt.**— Dickent : 
Bard  Timn,  ch.  XT. 

plum-bd-.  prtf.  [Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.] 
Connected  with,  or  derived  from,  lead. 

plum  bi  caT-cite,  ».  [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  CKlcite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.v.),  containing 
some  carbonate  of  lead.  Found  at  Wanlock- 
head,  Dumfriesshire. 

plum-bo  cu'-prite,  «.     [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  cuprite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  COPROPLUMBITE  (q.v.). 

plum  bo  grum -mite,  s.  [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  gummite.} 

Min,  :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  botryoldal, 
or  mammillated  crusts.  Hardness,  4'5 ;  sp. 
gr.  4  to  6'4 ;  lustre,  gum-like ;  colour,  very 
various ;  translucent ;  brittle.  Compos. :  very 


varying,  but  is  probably  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  alumina  and  lead.  Occurs,  with  lead  ores, 
at  various  localities,  but  principally  at  Huel 
Goet,  Brittany,  aud  Pontgibaud,  Auvergne. 

plum  bo-man  -gan  ite,  «.  [Pref.  plumbo-, 
and  Eng.  manganite.} 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  dark  steel- 
gray  colour,  which  becomes  of  a  bronze  tinge 
by  exposure.  An  analysis  yielded  :  manganese, 
49'0;  lead,  30'68  ;  sulphur,  20-73  =  100*41; 
proposed  formula,  SMn^+PbS. 

plum-bo  res  In  Ite.   s.      [Pref.    plumbo-; 
Eug.  resin,  aud  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBOOUMMITB  (q.v.). 

plum  bd  schoe  -lite,  s.    [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  schedUe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.  v.). 

plum  b£  stan'-nlte,  t.  [Pref.  plumbo- 1  and 
Eng.  stannite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  granular  mineral, 
found  in  the  province  of  Huaucane,  Peru. 
Hardness,  2 ;  sp.  gr.  4-5  (?) ;  lustre,  somewhat 
metallic  ;  colour,  gray ;  feel,  greasy.  Analysis 
yielded:  sulphur,  25'14 ;  antimony,  16*98; 
tin,  16-30  ;  lead,  30 '66  ;  iron,  10-18  ;  zinc,  074 
=  100. 

plum  bo  stfb,  s.     [Pref.  plumbo-,  and  Lat. 
rti'Xium)=  antimony.] 
Min, :  The  same  as  BOOLANOERITE  (q.v.). 

plum-bd-tell'-u-rite,*.   [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Bug.  tellurite.] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  ALTAITB  (q.v.). 

plum  -  bo  -  t€t  -  ra  -  me' -  thyl,  «.  [Pref. 
plumbo-;  Gr.  rrrpa?  (tetraa)  =  four,  and  Eng. 
methyl] 

Chen. :  Pbj&Hi*  A  colourless  mobile 
liquid  obtained  by  treating  chloride  of  lead 
with  zinc  methyl.  It  has  the  odour  of  cam- 
phor, is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  boils  at  160",  but  decomposes  a  few 
degrees  above  that  temperature. 

plum  bo  tri-me'-thyl,  i.  [Pref.  plumbo-, 
and  Eng.  trimethyl.] 

Chem. :  Pb-jCsHft.  Methplumbethyl.  Has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but 
its  salts  are  readily  formed  by  treating  plumbo- 
tetraniethyl  with  acids.  Plumbotrimethyl 
chloride,  PbMesCl,  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
resembling  chloride  of  lead,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

plum'-  bum,  s.    [Lat.]    Lead  (q.v.). 

plume, «.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  pluma  =  a  feather, 
a  piece  of  down ;  cf.  Ger.  pflaum  =  foam.] 

A*  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  feather  of  a  bird ;  especially  a  long  or 
conspicuous  feather. 

*  2.  Plumage,    (Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  186.) 

3.  A  feather  or  collection  of  feathers  worn 
ftsan  ornament ;  anything  resembling  a  feather 
or  worn  as  such  an  ornament. 

"  Thou,  too,  of  the  «uow- white  plume. 
Whose  realm  refund  the*  even  a  tomb.' 

Byron  :  Ode  from  the  French. 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  token  of  honour  ;  the  prize  of 
a  contest.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  161.) 

B.  Bot. :  A  plumule  (q.v.X 
plume-birds, ».  pi 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Epimachus,  and  the 
sub-family  Epimachime. 

*  plume  -  dark,  a.    Dark  with  wings  or 
birds.    (Thomson:  Autumn,  808.) 

plume-maker,  *.  A  maker  of  plumes  ; 
a  feather-dresser. 

plume  moths,  s.  pi    [PTEROPHORINA]. 
plume-nutmeg,*.  [ATHEROSPERMACEA.] 

*  plume  plucked,  a.    Humbled,  abased. 
(ShaJcesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1.) 

plume,  v.t.    [PLUME,  *.] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  feathers  of;  to 

prune. 

"  Swans  must  be  kept  In  tome  enclosed  pond,  where 
they  ni»y  have  room  to  come  ashore  and  }>lum*  them- 
selvea"— Mortimer:  Buibandry. 

*  2.  To  strip  of  feathers  ;  to  pluck. 

"  Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves 
with,  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to 
plume  them." — liny  :  On  the  Creation. 


*3.  To  strip,  to  pillage,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
"  One  whom,  instead  of  banishing  ;t  .uv. 
You  should  have  plum'd  of  all  his  borrow'd  honours." 
Itrydtm     Muidtn  tfu^n,  ii. 

*4.  To  set  as  a  plume.  (Milton :  p.  L..  IT. 
989.) 

5.  To  adorn  with  plumes  or  feathers. 

"  Farewell  the  plumed  troops  " 

SA«*«p.  .•  Othello.  UL  & 

6.  To  pride,  to  value,  to  boast,    (Used  re- 
flexivi-ly,  and  followed  by  on.) 

"  The  idea  of  a  man  pluming  himtelf  on  bis  virtue," 
-l><uly  Teleffrap\  Sept.  14,1886. 

U  It  was  formerly  followed  by  in  or  with, 

"Porson,  If  he  wu  alive,  might  jrfvnta  Minuet/ wit* 
lt.'—Southey:  Letter*,  iv.  4«. 

plumed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PLUME,  v.] 

plumed  birds,  t.  pi,     [PLUME-BIRDS.] 
plumed  prominent,  B. 
Entum.:    Ptilophora  plumigera,   a   British 
moth. 

plume   l^ss,  a.     [Eng.  plume;  -lea.]    Desti- 
tute of  feathers  or  plumes. 

"  The  closed  hearse,  plumeleit  and  void  of  all  forms, 
modes,  shows  of  grief.  —Daily  Telegraph.  Oct  9,  US*. 

plume'  let,  s,    [Eng.  plume;  dim.  suff.  -let.} 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  plume. 
2.  Bot. :  A  little  plumule. 

"  When  roar  ptumelett  tuft  the  larch." 

Ttnnyton ;  In  J/emorittm,  I*.  L 

•plum'^r-^,  *.    [Eng.  plume;  -ry.]    Plume* 
collectively  ;  a  mass  of  plumes  ;  plumage. 

"The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery." 

Southen  ;  Xehama,  x.  M. 

plu  ml  corn,  *.  [Lat.  pluma  =  a  feather, 
and  cornu  =  a  horn. ) 
OmUh.(Pl):  Fea- 
ther-horns, a  name 
given  to  the  tufts  of 
feathers  on  the  head 
in  the  genus  Bubo 
(q.v.).  Theyaresome- 
times  called  horns 
and  ear  •  tufts  ;  the 
latter  name  is  espe- 
cially misleading,  an 
they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  organs 

of  hearing.    The  me-     HEAD  OP  BUBO  MAXIMO*. 
atits    auditorium    on 

each  side  is  situated,  below  the  plumicorna, 
approximately  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

plu  mi  eV-e-se,  a.  ;>?    [Mod.  Lat.  plumier(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynacete.  The  ovary  la 
double,  the  seeds  naked. 

plu  mi  or   I  a,  8.    [Named  after  Flumier,  a 
French  traveller  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Plumiereae  (q.v.), 
from  South  America.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
tufts  of  fleshy  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  funnel-shaped  corollas.  Plu~ 
mieria  rubra  is  called,  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  its  sweet  scent,  the  Red  Jasmine.  P.  acit- 
minata,  the  Khair  Champa  of  India — a  small 
elegant  tree,  with  the  flowers  white  and 
yellow,  with  a  red  tinge — is  also  delightfully 
fragrant.  The  leaves  of  P.  acutifolia,  made 
into  a  poultice,  are  applied  in  India  to  swell- 
ings ;  the  milky  sap  is  a  rubefacient  in  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  the  root  is  a  violent  cathartic. 

*  plu  mlg   er  ous,  a.     [Lat.  plumiger,  from 
pluma  =  a    feather,    and   gero  —  to    wear.] 
Having  or  bearing  feathers  ;  feathered. 

*  plu  mil'  i-forzn.  a,    [Lat.  plumula,  dimin. 
from  pluma  =.  a  feather,  and  forma  =  a  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  plume    or 
feather. 

*  plu   ml  ped,  plu  -mJ-pede,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

plumipes,  genit.  plumipedis,  from  pluma  =  t 
feather,  and  pes,  genit.  pal  is  =  a.  foot;  Fr. 
plumipede.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Having   feet   covered   witfc 
feathers. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  bird  which  has  its  feet 
covered  with  feathers. 

*  plum' -1st,  s.     [Eng.  plum(e);  -ist.]    A  dealer 

in  or  preparer  of  feathers  for  plumes. 

plu  mi  tea,  s.     [Lat.  plum(a)  —  a.  feather  J 
suff.  -ites  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  JAMESONITE  (q.v.). 


t&te,  fXt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  piSt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^  kw. 
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•plum'-ke't,  a.  [Lat.  plumbeus  =  leaden.] 
Lead  -coloured. 

"Ca»ius,  and  gUucus,  la  blew  or  greye.  as  the  skye 
la  whan  It  hath  little  speckes  of  grey  cluudes  in  a  fayre 
(i«ye,  as  it  were  a  i>lumket  colour."—  Udal  :  flowret 
for  Latins  Speaking,  to.  192. 

pltim'-mer  (IX  $.    [PLUMBEB.J 

Plum'-mcr  (2),  s.  [From  Dr.  Plummer,  who 
first  compounded  the  pills.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Plummcr's  pills,  5.  pi. 

Old  Pharm.  :  Pills  formed  of  levigate  calo- 
mel, the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony, 
each  two  drains,  with  three  drams  of  the 
gum  and  one  of  the  resin  of  guiaicum,  mixed 
together  into  a  mass  with  the  balsam  of 
Copaivi.  Recommended  for  spots,  pimples, 
scrofula,  &c.  If  for  the  balsam  of  copaivi 
there  be  substituted  castor  oil,  the  pill  be- 
comes the  Compound  Calomel  Pill  of  the 
British  Pharmacopeia. 

*  plum'-mer-&  s.    [PLUMBERY.] 

plum'  -met,  *  plom-et,  *  plom-met, 
"plum-bet,  s.  [Fr.  plombet,  dimin.  from 
ptomb  =  lead.] 

1.  A  plug  of  lead  or  other  metal  used  for 

•oun'Iing. 

"  And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book."          Shakctp.  :  Tempett,  T.  1. 

2.  Anything  used  as  a  test  or  gauge. 
"  Too  deep  for  the  plummet  of  thought." 

Cowper  :  Aspirations  after  God. 

&  A  ball  of  lead  for  a  plumb-line. 

*  4.  A  weight. 

"  God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
yon.  and  the  plummet*  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
•  toot."—  Ltofpa. 

*  5.  A  pencil  of  solid  lead,  used  by  school- 
boys to  rule  paper  for  writing  on. 

6.  The  pommel  of  a  sword.    (Scotch,) 

•plum'-mlng,  *.    [PLUMB,  v.] 

Mining  :  The  operation  of  finding,  by  means 
of  a  mine-dial,  the  place  where  to  sink  an 
air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or 
to  find  which  way  the  lode  inclines. 

plum'-m&  a,  [Eng.pfttm,  s.  ;  *y.]  Desirable, 
advantageous,  good. 

"  For  the  sake  of  getting  something  plummy."—  0. 
EUot  :  iitiniel  Dcronda,  ch.  xv. 

plurnose,  plu  -mcns,  a.  [Lat.  plumosus, 
from  pluma,  =  a  feather  ;  Fr.  plumeux  ;  Sp. 
plumoso  ;  Ital.  piumoso.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Nat.  Science:  Resembling 
feathers;  feathery  (q.v.). 

plumose-antimony,  plumose  ore,  ». 

[JAMESONITB,] 

plu  mo  -site,  *.  [Lat.  plumos(us)  =  with 
feathers  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.v.).  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species. 


-i-t^,  9.      [O.  Fr.  plumosite.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  plumose. 

plu'--mous,  a.    [PLUMOSE.] 

plump,  *  plomp,  *  plompe,    *  plurapc, 

a.  &  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  plim  (q.v.), 
hence=  swollen  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  plomp  = 
rude,  dull;  Sw.  plump  =  clownish,  coarse; 
Dan.  plump  —  clumsy,  vulgar,  from  plump  = 
heavy,  clmnsy,  blunt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Swelled  out  ;    swollen,  as  with  fat   or 
flesh  ;  full  of  habit  ;  fleshy,  chubby  ;  stout  in 
body. 

"  Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world."— 
Bhakc'p.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  it  4. 

2.  Full,  distended. 

"  The  god  of  wine  did  his  plump  clusters  bring." 
Carew  :  To  my  friend  O.  If. 

*         *3.  Rude,  clownish,  boorish. 

"  Rude  and  plomp*  beestfs  can  not  vnderstone  wyse- 
•lem."—  Ctixton:  fleynartl  the  fox  (ed.  Arber),  p.  100. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  crowd,  a  throng.      (Morte  Arthure, 

1  2.  A  cluster,  a  clump  ;  a  number  together  ; 
•  flock.    (Scott:  Marmion,  i.  8.) 

plump-armed,  a.    Having  plump,  well- 
rounded,  or  fat  arms. 

plump  faced,  a.    Having  a  plump,  fat 

face. 


plump  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [FLUMP,  a.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  fat,  to  fatten ;  to  swell 
out,  to  distend. 

"  Plump'd  with  bloatiuft  dropsy." 

Armttrortff  :  Jmit.  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Fig. :  To  puff  up,  to  swell. 

"Plumped  up  with  hopes  to  carry  on  their  diabolical 
designs."—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  1L 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  swell  out,  to  become  fat ;  to 
grow  plumpy. 

2.  Fig. :  At  an  election  to  give  a  plumper 
for  a  candidate.  [PLUMPER  (1),  s.,  2.] 

"To  plump  for  the  candidate  of  hii  choice."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  25,  1885. 

plump  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pump,  adv. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  plow/pen  —  to  plunge ;  Dazi.  plumpe  =  to 
plump,  to  souse ;  Sw.  plumpa  =  to  plump, 
to  fall ;  Ger.  plumpen  =  to  fall  plump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  thrower  cause  to  fall  heavily 
and  suddenly. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy 
mass  of  dead  matter  ;  to  fall  plump,  to  plop. 

"  Dulcijwa  plump*  into  a  chair. "— Steel*  :  Spectator. 
No.«2. 

plump,  adv.,  a.,  &  5.  [A  corrupt,  of  plumb  (2), 
s.  ;  cf.  Ital.  cadere  a  piombo—to  fall  plump 
Hit.  like  lead) ;  Fr.  a  plvmb  =  downright ; 
Dut.  plomp  =  plump ;  Ger,  plump.}  [PLUMP 
(2),  v.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Plumb ;  down  straight ;  with 
a  heavy  fall ;  suddenly,  heavily ;  as,  To  come 
down  plump. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Downright ;  falling  straight  and  heavily : 
as,  a  plump  shower. 

2.  Downright,  plain,  unqualified,  blunt ;  as, 
a  plump  lie. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  heavy,  sudden  fall ;  a  plop. 

2.  A  sudden,  heavy  shower  of  rain.  (Scotch.) 

*  IT  To  run  a  plump :  To  run  together  ;  to 
run  amuck. 

"Thus  they  ran  a  plumpe  through  Saint  Nicholas' 
shambles."— Orafton:  Henry  VII 1.  (an.  »). 

plump'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  plump  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  plump 
or  fat ;  that  which  swells  out  or  distends ; 
specif.,  a  soft  ball,  which  old  ladies  who  had 
lost  their  teeth  put  in  their  mouths  to  plump 
their  cheeks  out. 

"  She  dexterously  bar  plumpers  draws. 
That  serre  to  fill  her  hollow  Jaws." 

Sw{ft:  MtteeOaniet. 

2.  At  elections  (English)  : 

(1)  A  vote  given  to  a  single  candidate  by  a 
man  who  has  the  right  to  vote  for  two  or 
more  candidates,  when  more  than  one  has  to 
be  elected.    Thus,  if  at  an  election  there  are 
two  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  a  voter  who 
is  entitled   to  two  votes  gives  a  single  vote 
in  favour  of  one  particular  candidate,  he  is 
said  to  plump  for  him,  or  to  give  him  a  plumper. 

"  Mr.  Brooke's  success  must  depend  on  plumper*." — 
O.  Eliot:  Middleman*,  ch.  1L 

(2)  A  voter  who  plumps  for  a  particular 
candidate. 

plump'-er  (2), *.  [Eng.  plump;  -er.]  A  down- 
right, unqualified  lie.  (Colloquial.] 

*  plump'  ing,  a.  [Eng.  plump,  a.;  -ing.] 
Fat,  plump,  sleek. 

"  HU  flesh  more  plumping  and  his  looks  enlfghtning." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Odyntey  xxiv. 

plump'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  plump,  adv. ;  -ly.] 
Roundly,  flatly,  plainly ;  without  reserve. 

plump'  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  plump,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  atate  of  being  plump;  fatness;  ful- 
ness of  habit ;  sleekness. 

"Theplumpnwof  the  flesh.**—  Walpolt:  Anecdote* 
of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

plump'-^,  a.  [Eng.  plump,  a. ;  -y.]  Fat, 
plump,  sleek.  (See  ex.  under  PINK,  a.) 

plu'-mu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  plumule);  -or.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  plumule ;  resembling  a 
plumule.  (Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  267.) 

plu-mu-larM-a,  s.  [Lat.  plumu'a  =  a  little 
feather,  dimin.  from  pluma.]  [PLUMB.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Plumularidse. 
Plumularia  pinnata  has  tall,  whitish,  jointed 
stems.  It  is  four  to  seven  inches  high. 

plum  ular  *  das,  s.pl.  [Lat  plu,mulari(a) ; 
fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -irfo;.] 
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Zool. :  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  sub- 
order Campanularia.  Hydrotheese  sessile, 
polypites  with  a  single  wreath  of  filiform  ten- 
tacles round  a  central  proboscis.  Repro- 
ductive zooids  always  fixed. 

plu  -mule,  s.    [Fr.]    [PLUMULARIA.] 

Bot. :  A  minute  germinating  point  or  seed- 
bud  within  the  co- 
tyledon of  a  dicoty- 
ledonous plant,  or 
at  one  side  of  the 
cotyledon  in  a  mo- 
nocotyledonous  ! 
one.  It  is  a  contin- 
nuation  of  the  ten- 
drils, but  it  buds 
upward,  while  the 
radicle  does  so 

SSESS*1      1U    |S     Showing.  A.  Plumule  :B.Bu- 
part  of  the  embryo.         diule;  c.  c.  Cotyledoua, 
and  may  be  divided 
into  caulicle  and  gemmule  (q.v.). 

plu  -my,  *  plu   mlo,  a.     [Eng.  plum(e);  -f.j 

1.  Covered  with  feathers ;  feathered. 

"  Angels  on  full  sni  1  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
Who  on  their  plumy  rans  received  him  soft." 

Milton.   P.  &,  iv.  Mfc 

2.  Adorned    with    or    bearing   a   pluma; 
plumed.    (Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xix.) 

*3.  Leafy. 

"  Fish  own  the  pools,  and  birds  the  plumy  trees." 
Bfackie  :  Layt  of  the  Highland*,  p.  13ft. 

*  4.  Resembling  feathers  or  down ;  feathery 
downy.    (Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  iii.) 

pltin'-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ger.  plundem  =  tb 
plunder,  from  plunder  =  trumpery,  trash, 
baggage  ;  Dan.  plyndre;  Svr.plundra;  O.  Dut 
plunderen,  plonderen ;  Dut.  plundren.  The 
word  was  first  introduced  between  1630  and 
1640,  A.D.,  and,  according  to  Fuller,  was  of 
Dutch  [German]  origin,  and  first  introduced 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (Church  Hist.,  bk.  xiL, 
$  4,  33 ;  also  cf.  bk.  ix.,  §  4).] 
A*  Transit im: 

1.  To  pillage,  to  rob,  to  strip;   to   take 
goods  or  property  forcibly  from. 

"  Their  killing  Is  no  murder,  their  plundering  their 
neighbour  no  robbery."— Sout h  :  Sermon*,  vol.  v.,  ser.  i. 

2.  To  take  by  open  force ;  to  pillage. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  pillage  ;  to  rob. 

plun'-der,  *.    [PLUNDER,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of    plundering   or  pillaging  5 
robbery. 

"  Plunder,  both  name  and  thing,  was  unknown  In 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  war 
began  not  till  Sept.  an.  \»'w."--ffe.</lin:  Animad- 
vertiont  on  Fuller' t  Church  Hist.,  p.  106. 

2.  That  which  is  plundered  or  taken  by  open 
force  from  another  body  ;  spoil,  pillage,  prey. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft  or  fraud. 

4.  (Reverting  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Ger.  plunder.)    Personal  baggage  or  luggage ; 
goods,  effects.    (This  use  of  the  word  is  now 
confined  to  America.) 

plun'-der-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  fEng.  plunder; 
-age.] 

Mar.  Law :  The  embezzlement  of  goods  on 
board  a  ship. 

plun-der-er,  *.    [Eng.  plunder;  -er.]    One 

who  plunders  or  pillages ;  a  robber,  a  pillager. 

"  Near  Sibyl's  Cross  the  plunderer*  stray." 

Scott :  Marmion.  vi.  33. 

*  plun'-der-oiis,   a.    [Eng.   plunder;   -out.} 
Plundering,  pillaging.    (Carlyle.) 

plunge,  *plonge,  "plounge,  "ploung-eu, 

v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  plonger,  from  a  Low  Lat.  *  plum- 
bico  (not  found),  from  Lat.  plumbum  =  lead  ; 
the  meaning  is  thus  to  fall  like  lead  ;  to  fall 
plumb  or  plump.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  force  into  water  or  other 
fluid  substance ;  to  Immerse.  (Spenser :  F.  O.. 
II.  xii.  64.) 

2.  To  thrust  or  force  into  any  substance  of 
body  easily  penetrable. 

"The  deft  wlelder  of  the  deadly  weapon  Is  sure  to 
plunge  it  with  l-tal  accuracy  and  directness  into  som« 
vital  spot."— Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  30.  1885. 

3.  To  force,  to  drive,  to  thrust 

"  Plunged  him  into  a  cell 
Of  frreat  piled  stones. "  Ter.nyto*. 

*  4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

5.  To   force,    thrust,   or  drive    into   any 
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condition  nr  state,  so  as  to  be  enveloped  or 
•urrounded  by  it. 

**  But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 

In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  t!etmt«." 
;  Pop*  -  Humer  ;  Iliad  1L  4M. 

*  6.  To  embarrass,  to  entangle. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  thrust,  force,  or  drive  one's  self  Into 
water  or  other  fluid  substance  ;  to  immerse 
one's  self;  to  dive, 

•Now  on  tb«  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Tlieu  downward  piunyc  beneath  tV  involving  tide," 
falconer;  3Mjw«*.  lit 

*  2.  To  rush  or  fall  into  a  state  or  condition, 
by  which  one  may  be  supposed  to  be  encircled, 
enveloped,  or  overwhelmed  :  as,  To  plunge  into 
del)t. 

3.  To  throw  the  body  forward,  and  the  bind 
legs  up,  as  a  horse. 

4..  To  bet  heavily  and  recklessly  on  a  race, 
or  other  contest.  (Racing  slang.) 

"  Even   In  »  field  uf    rixteeu   ninneM   men  will 
plunge."—  field.  Oct.  3,  18S6. 

plunge,    plonge,  *.    [PLUNGE,  v.] 

1.  A  dive,  pitch,  rush,  oz  luap  into  water, 
or  other  fluid  substance. 

2.  A  rushing,  leaping,  or  falling  Into  any 

'  -whicl 
be  ancirel 
whelmed. 
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*3.  A  state  of  difficulty  or  distress  by 
which  one  is  surrounded  or  overwhelmed  ; 
strait,  distress. 

"  Any  thing  at  a  ptttnge,  would  be  received  which 
came  to  hi*  relief.  —Jrarfrurfon:  Dieim  Luxation, 
bk.vi..J* 

4.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  the  body 
forward,  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  an  unruly 
horse. 

5.  Reckless,  heavy  betting.    (Racing  slang.) 

"She  WM  made  the  medium  of  *  heavy  pinny*.*  — 
Standard,  Dec.  7.  18«5. 

plunge  bath,  *.  A  large  bath  in  which 
•  person  can  wholly  immerse  himself. 

plunge-pole,  *.    [PLUNGER,  II.  8.] 

*  plun-gedn,  s.     [Fr.  plongeon.  from  ptonger 
=  to  plunge!]    A  sea-fowl,  the  diver. 


[Eng.  ptung(e)  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  or  that  which  plunges. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  One  who  bets  heavily  and  recklessly  on 
a  race  or  other  contest. 

"A,  tew  «tenflvrrwei»el»Tar  mtmgh,  t*k>  tOOto  8.* 
—  «*ttv  Out.  S,  1883. 

(2)  A  cavalry-man.    (Jftf.  slang.) 
II.  Tecfutieally: 

1.  Ordn.  :  A  form  of  striker  used  (a  some 
breech  -loading:  fire-arms;  a  firing-pin. 

2.  Pottery;  A  boiler  in  which  clay  is  beaten 
by  a  wheel  into  a  creamy  consistence. 

3.  Punqring  :  A  long  solid  cylinder  employed 
as  a  piston  in  a  force-pump.  [PLUNGER-PUMP.] 

plunger-bucket,  s.  A  bucket  without 
a  valve.  [PLUNGER-  PUMP.] 

plunger-pole,  5.    [PLUNGER,  II.  S.] 

plunger-pump,  s.  A  pump  having  a 
solid  piston  (plunger)  which  acts  by  displace- 
ment of  the  water  in  the  barrel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  bucket-pump  which  has  a 
hollow  piston  (backet)  through  which  the 
water  passes  during  the  down  stroke,  to  be 
lifted  when  the  bucket  rises. 

piling  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLUNGE,  v.] 

plunging-bath,  s.   A  plunge-bath  (q.v.). 
plunging-battery,  s. 

Electr.  ;  A  battery  so  arranged  that  the  plates 
may  be  readily  lowered  iuto  their  cells,  or 
raised  therefrom  when  not  required  for  use. 

plunging-fire,  s. 

Gunnery  ;  Shot  fired  at  an  anffle  of  depres- 
sion below  point-blank;  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms poured  down  upon  an  enemy  from  some 
eminence  above. 

•  piling'-  y",   *  plung-ic,  a.     [PLUNGE,  v.] 

Wet,  rainy. 

"  Weate  pluttfie  cloadea."—  Chaucer  :  Bottim,  bk.  1. 

*  plftn'-ket,  «.    [O.  Fr.  tlanchet,  from  Wanc= 
white;  cf.  plumket.]  A  kind  of  gray  or  grayish- 
blue  colour. 


plu'- per- feet,  a.  [Lat.  plu^^uam)  perfect^m 
=  more  (than)  perfect.]  [PERFECT,  a.] 

Gram.:  A  term  applied  to  that  tense  of  a 
verb  which  denotes  that  the  action  or  event 
spoken  of  had  taken  place  previous  to  another 
action  or  event. 

plu'-ral,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  plvrel  (Fr.  plurUT), 
from  Lftt.  pluralis  =  plural,  pertaining  to  more 
than  one  ;  plus,  genit.  pluris  =  more.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.    Ord.   Lang.  :    Implying  or  containing 
more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

"  Elector]  by  a  suffrage  Iwseil  on  the  property  plural 
Vote." -Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1S86. 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  that  number  or  fonn 
of  a  word  which  denotes  more  than  one,  or 
any  number  except  one.  Some  languages,  as 
Greek,  have  a  dual  number  to  denote  that  two 
are  spoken  of,  in  which  case  the  plural  de- 
notes three  or  more.  (DUAL.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  That  number  or  form  of  a  word 
which  denotes  or  expresses  more  than  one. 
[A.*] 

*  plu'-ral  Ism,  *.    [Eng.  plural;  -few.] 

1.  The   quality  or  state  of  being  plural; 
plurality. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  pluralist ;  the 
state  or  system  of   holding  more  benefices 
or  livings  than  one. 

"The  remarkiible  pluralimu  among  tba  clergy-"— 
Jthiuweum,  Oct  i,  IBM. 

plU  -ral  1st,  *.  [Eng.  plural ;  -fef.1  A  clerk 
who  holds  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  Dene- 
flee  or  living  with  cure  of  souls. 

"  Of  the  parochial  clergy  a  large  proportion  were 
pluraliiti.'—MacaiUatt :  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

plu-ral  '-i-ty,  *  plu-ral-i-tie,  «.  [Fr.  pin- 
ralitet  from  Lat.  pluraiitatem,  accus.  of  plu- 
ratitas,  from  pluralis  —  plural  (q.v.);  ItaL 
pluralita ;  Sp.  pluralidad.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plural,  or 
of  implying  or  expressing  more  than  one. 

"  The  plurality  of  the  verb  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noon."— Pearion  :  On  th*  Creed,  art.  1L 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  more  than 
one  ;  a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

"  flurulitie  of  ktnga  did  euer  loeae  procure." 

Warner:  Albwnt  Jfogland,  bit.  xiL 

3.  A  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber ;  a  majority,  an  excess. 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  lias  a  plurality  of  l^M  vote*."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  13.  ISM. 

*4,  The  greater  part ;  the  majority. 

"  No  one  can  ctaim  for  the  pfvunlt*y,  eevnted  by 
bend*  BQEU  pure  motive  aad.  Mich  lugh  [afciUMPM. 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1886. 

LT.  Ecclesiastical  Law  (English): 
L  The  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  or 
livings  with  cure  of  souls  at  the  same  time. 
Pluralitiesare  now  illegal,  by  1  &  2  Viet,  c.  106, 
except  where  the  benefices  are  oi  small  value 
and  with  small  populations,  and  are  situate 
within  three  miles  of  each  other. 

"  The  clergy  restricted  from  lay  employments,  p?u- 
rnlitict  restrained,  and  residence  enforced."— Green  : 
Bitt.  Eng.  People,  ch.  vi..  f  6. 

2.  One  of  two  01  more  benefices  or  livings 
held  by  one  clerk  at  the  same  time. 

"  Who  iliRTD*s  many  viuralititt  under  a  non-resident 
and  slubbrmg  dispatch  of  souls." — Milton:  A  pot.  for 
dmect'titnuue. 

plu-ral  i-za'-tion,  «.  fEng.  pluralt^e) ; 
-ation.} 

*  1.  The  act  of  pluralizing ;  the  attribution 
of  plurality  to  a  person  or  thing  by  the  use 
of  a  plural  pronoun. 

2.  The  act  of  manifesting  in  various  ways. 

"God,  he  taught,  is  the  supreme  unity,  one  and  yet 
manifold  ;  the  process  of  evolution  from  him  lit  the 
plural  izfition  of  the  divine  goodness."—  I'eberweg  : 
Btt..  PMloi.,  i  858. 

plu'-ral-ize,  plu'-ral-ise,  v.t.  ft  i.    [Eng. 
plural;  ~izet  -we.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  plural ;  to  express  In  the  plural 
form  ;  to  attribute  plurality  to. 

2.  To  multiply,  to  manifold. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Eccles. :  To  hold  more  than  one  benefice 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  Gram. ;  To  assume  a  plural  form ;  to  take 
a  plural. 

"Any  part  of  speech  will  assume  In  compounding 
the  substantive  character,  and  will  plwalite  as  such. 
—Earte  :  Philology,  \  599. 


plu    ral  iz  er,  s.     [Eng.  pluralist)  ;  -er.] 
Eccles.  :  A  pluralist    (Goodrich  tt  Porter.) 

plU'-ral-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  plural;  -ly.]  In  a 
plural  matmer  ;  so  as  to  imply  more  than  one. 

"Ooda  are  sometimes  spoken  of   plurallt/."—Citd- 
worfA  ,-  Intellectual  tiyitem,  p.  371. 

plU-ri-,  pref.  [Lai.  plus,  genit.  pluris  —  more.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  more  than  one,  or  to 
many  ;  having  a  plurality. 

plu-ri-es,  «.    [Seedef.] 

Law:  A  writ  which  issues  in  the  third  in- 

stance, after  the  first  and  the  alias  have  been 
ineffectual;  so  called  from  the  word  pltirins 
(=  often),  which  occurs  in  the  tirst  clause. 

"  plU-rf-far'-I-OU«,  o.  [L&t.  plurifarius.]  Of 
many  kinds  or  fuslitnns  ;  multifarious. 

plu  ri  fo  li  o  late,  a.     [Pref.  pluri-,  and 
Eng.  /o«otote.J 
Botany  : 

1.  Having  more  than  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

2.  Having  many  small  leaves.    (Ana  Gray.) 

plu  ri  Ht  or-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  pluri-,  and 
Eng.  literal.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  more  letters  than 
one 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  word  consisting  of  more 
letters  than  one. 

plu  rj  loo  -u-lar,  a,  [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng. 
hcttlar.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  or  more  loculamenta  ; 
mul  til  ocular. 

*  plu-rlp'-ar-ous,  a.     [Lat.    plus,   genit. 
pluris  =  more,  and  pario=.to  bring  forth.]  Pro- 
ducing several  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

plu  rl-part'-ite,  a.    [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng. 
partite.] 
Bot.  :  Deeply  divided  into  several  segments. 

*plu-rf-pre'9'-ence,  ».  [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng. 

presence.}    Presence  in  more  places  tnan  one. 

"  Unsound  opinions  about  the  .  .  .  plv,ripre>enc«  of 

n.\i\\A,"—Jlac<iulay:  Bitt.  Ktiy.,  ch.  iv. 

*  plu'-rt-8^  (l),  *  pleu-rl-sy,  «.   [Lat.  plus, 
genit.  pluris  —  more.]     Superabundance,  ex- 
cess. 

'*  They  that  have  pleuritiet  of  these  about  them. 
Yet  do  but  live/'    Brume  :  To  kit  friend  Mr.  /.  & 

*  plU'-rf-BJf  (2),  *.    [PLEURISY  (1).] 

plus,  a.    [Lat.  =  more.] 

Math.  :  A  character,  marked  thus  +,  used 
as  a  note  or  aign  of  addition.  When  placed 
between  two  quantities  or  numbers  it  signifies 
that  these  quantities  or  numlttr*  are  to  be 
added  together  :  thus,  a  +  b  or  2  +  3  means 
that  a  and  6  or  9  and  a  are  to  be  added  to- 
gether. 

plush,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  peluche,  from  a  Low  Lat. 
*piluciu8  =  hairy,  from  Lat.  pilut  =  hair  ; 
cf.  8p.  pelusa  =  down,  nap;  Ital.  pelvzzo  = 
fine  hair,  down;  Dut  pluis  =  fluff,  plush; 
Ger.  pliisck.} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  A  shaggy  pile-cloth  of  various 
materials.  An  unshorn  velvet  of  cotton,  silk. 
or  mixed  fibre,  sometimes  of  a  silk  nap  and 
cotton  hack.  It  has  two  warps,  one  of  which 
is  brought  to  the  surface  to  make  the  nap. 
The  warp  is  gathered  in  loops  by  wire,  and 
cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet  It  is  composed 
regularly  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread 
and  a  double  warp  :  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's  or  camel's 
hair.  Some  imitation  plushes  are  made  of 
other  materials.  (Cowper:  Task,  i.  11.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of,  or  resembling,  the 
material  described  under  A. 

plusn  copper-ore,  s.  [CHALCOTRICHITE.] 

*plush'-er,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  plusher.} 
A  kind  of  sea-fish. 


"The  pilchard  U  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish 
called  a  plusher,  somewhat  like   the  dog-fish,  who 
leftpeth  above  water,  and    theretbronph    bewrayeth 
"— 


*  plush'-S?.  a.  [Eng.  plush  ;  -y.}  Like  plush  ; 
soft  and  shaggy. 

"  Across    the   damp  gravel  and  pluthy  lawn."—/?. 
Singtley:  Gvoffry  ffamlyn.  ch.  iv. 

plu  -sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  n-Aorfo-tos  (plousios)  =  rich, 
wealthy,  referring  to  the  gold  and  silver  mark- 
ings on  the  wings.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  tether ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pttt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who*,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


plnsidSB— plyer 
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Xntom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plusidae 
(a.  v.).  Plutia  gamma  is  the  Silver  Y,  or  Gaintna 
Moth,  so  called  from  markings  like  those 
letters  on  the  wings.  Other  species  are  P. 
interrogationis,  named  from  its  markings,  and 
P.  chrysitis,  the  Burnished  Brass  Moth,  from 
a  very  large  patch  of  brassy  green. 

plu  91  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Let.  flus(ia)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuina. 
Antennie  filiform,  thorax  with  raised  tufts, 
abdomen  crested,  wings  in  repose  constituting 
a  very  sloping  roof,  anterior  ones  often  with 
metal  Ito  spots.  Larva  half  looping,  with  twelve 
to  sixteen  feet  ;  pupm  in  a  silken  cocoon,  notsub- 
ternmean. 

plu-^i-o'-tls,  5.    [PLUSIA.] 

Eiitwn.:  A  genus  of  Bntelldn*  Large  lamel- 
licorn  beetles,  shiningand  coloured  like  silver 
or  gold,  found  on  oaks  iu  the  mountains  of 
Central  America. 

plus  -quitm  per-fect,  a.    (PLUPERFECT.] 

•pltt'-tar-chS^  s.  [Gr.  wXovrof  (ploutos)  = 
wealth,  and  apxn  (arc/w)  =  rule.]  The  rule  of 
wealth  ;  plutocracy. 

"  We  had  no  pluturchy,  no  millionaire*."—  SoutJiey  : 
Doctor,  eh.  cli. 

plfc-te'-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  plittevs  (q.v.),  and 
forma  =  form.] 
Zoo..  :  Having  the  form  of  a  plutens  (q.v.). 

plft-teT-l9»  s.  [Gr.  irAouro?  (pftmfta)  =  wealth.] 
Ent&m.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plutellidae 
iq.v.).  Plutella  cruciferarius,  a  brown  and 
ochreous  insect,  is  very  common.  Its  larva, 
which  is  green  with  gray  spots,  feeds  on 
cabbages,  turnip  plants,  &c. 

plu  tcl-ll-dre.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plutdl(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  miff,  -idas.] 

Extern,  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
Head  rough,  antenna  stretched  out  in  repose; 
anterior  wings  generally  elongate,  sometimes 
pointed  at  the  tip  :  larva  active,  without  a 
case. 

plu  -te  us,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  wall  which  was  sometimes 
made  use  of  to  close  the  intervals  between 
the  columns  of  a  building  ;  it  was  either  of 
stone  or  some  material  less 
durable.  The  latter  me- 
thod was  adopted  only  in 
places  undercover,  whence 
that  kind  of  buildiug  was 
called  opus  intestinum.  The 
pluteus  was  also  a  kind  of 
podium  [A  in  illust.],  in- 
tervening between  any  two 
orders  of  columns  placed 
one  above  the  other.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  description  of  the  basil- 
ica and  thu  scene  of  the  the-  PLUTEUS 
•*».  The  platens  lias  been  <na*i« 
adopted  tretween  every  two  tre,  u>»*e.) 

orders  of  columns  in  the 
exterior  of  all  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
of  the  Romans  which  are  known. 

*  2.  Military  Antiquities  : 

(1)  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers,  or  other 
military  engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldiers. 

(2)  A  movable  gallery  on  wheels    shaped 
like  an  arched  sort  of  wnggon,  in  which  a 
l>esieging  party  made  their  approaches. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  patnter's-easel  larva  of  an 
Echinus.  (HvxLey,) 

plU-tdc'-r$-9yt  s.  [Gr.  wAoCros  (ploutos)  == 
wealth,  and  Kpareoi  (fcra/eo)=to  rule.]  The 
rnle  or  power  of  wealth  or  the  rich. 

"  The  extra  VAgtut  luxury  of  the  growing  plutocracy." 
t  Technical  Educator,  pt,  xii.,  p.  3S9. 


[PLUTOCRACY.]     One  who 
has  power  or  influence  through  his  wealth. 

"The  aristocrat  or  th«  vtutorrat  Is  able  to  po«e  aa 
the  national  leader  of  tlie  democracy."—  Obterver,  Oct. 
4,  iwio. 

plu-to-crilt'-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  plutocrat;  -fc.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  plutocracy 
or  a  plutocrat  :  as,  plutocratic  ideas,  pluto- 
cratic government. 

pin-to'  ni  a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Pluto 
=  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions.] 
Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 


plutonia  beds,  t.  pi 

Geol. :  Yellowish-gray  sandstone  shales  and 
flags  of  Cambrian  age,  at  Forth  Clais  and 
Caer-bwdy,  near  St.  David's  promontory. 

plu  to'  ni  an,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Plutonius,  from 
Gr.  HAouTtovios  (Ploutdnios),  from  IIAovTojc 
(Plouton)  =  Pinto,  the  King  of  the  Lower 
World,  the  husliand  of  Proserpine,  and  brother 
of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  ;  Fr.  plutonien.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto  or 
the  lower  regions  ;  subterranean,  dark. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Plutonist  (q.v.). 

plu-tdn'-io,  a.  [Fr.  plutonirrae.]  [PLUTONIAN.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto ;  Plutonian. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  designating  the  system 
of,  the  Plutonists. 

Plutonic  action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  influence  of  volcanic  heat,  and 
other  subterranean  causes,  under  pressure. 
(LyeU.) 

Plutonic  rocks,  >.  pi. 

Geol. :  Rocks  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneous 
origin,  believed  to  have  been  formed  at  a 
great  depth  and  under  great  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  rocks,  or  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps, of  the  ocean.  They  have  been  melted, 
and  cooled  very  slowly  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  crystallize.  They  contain  no  tuffs  or  brec- 
cias like  the  volcanic  rocks,  nor  have  they 
pores  or  cellular  cavities.  Under  the  plntpnic 
rocks  are  comprehended  granites,  syenites, 
and  some  porphyries,  diorite,  tonalite,  and 
gabbro.  Test*  of  age  are  furnished  by  their 
relative  position,  by  intrusion  and  alternation, 
by  mineral  composition,  or  by  included  fmg- 
ments.  They  belong  to  all  the  leading  geo- 
logical periods,  even  the  Tertiary.  (Lyell.) 

plu'  ton-ism,  s.  [Fr.  plutonteme.]  The  doc- 
trines or  theory  of  the  Plutonists ;  the  Hut- 
toman  theory  (q.v.). 

plu   ton  1st,  s.    [Eng.  pluton(ism) ;  -int.] 

Geol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Plu- 
tonism  (q.v.). 

plu  ton  ite,  «.  [Eng.  plnton(ic);  «uff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Scheerer  to  a 
group  of  acid  and  neutral  silicated  crystalline 
rocks,  which  occur  in  various  countries  and 
represent  several  geological  ages.  In  his 
view  they  corresponded  to  the  gneisses  of  the 
Saxon  Erzgeliirge,  which  yielded  three  distinct 
chemical  types,  known  respectively  as  the 
"  red,"  the  "middle,"  and  the  "gray  gneiss." 
This  group  he  divided  into  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  Plutonites. 

*  plu-ton'-o-lnist,   s.     [Eng.   plutonom(y) ; 
-ist.\    A  supporter  of  plutonomy.    (Lvdlow.) 

*  plu-t6n'-6-mjf,  «.     [Gr.  irAouros  (ploutos)  = 
wealth,  ami  xdjios  (nomos)  =  law.]    The  same 
as  PLUTOCRACY  (q.v.). 

plu  vi  al,  *  plu'-vl-all,  o.  *  «.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  pluvialis,  from  pluvia—  rain,  from  pluit 
(impers.  verb)  =  it  rains  ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  pluvial; 
Ital.  pluviale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang :  Pertaining  to  rain  ;  rainy. 
2.  Geol. :  Produced  by  the  action  of  rain. 

*  B.  As  aubst. :  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak,  as 
a  protection  against  ruin. 

plu-vl-am'-e-ter,  s.    [PLUVIOMETER.] 
plft-vl-a-met'-rfc-al,  a.  [PLUVIOMETRICAL.] 

plu-vi-a-neT-liis,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  from 
pluvianus  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidae,  or,  in 
classifications  in  which  that  family  is  divided, 
of  Strepsllatime  (q.v.).  It  contains  a  single 
species,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

plu-vl-a'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  pluvia  =  rain.]  [PLO- 
VER.] 

Ornith. :  Crocodile-bird  ;  a  genus  of  Olareo- 
lldee,  with  one  species,  Pluvianus  rerj-ffptiiis, 
from  North  Africa.  It  is  a  small  bird,  with 
plumage  of  delicate  lavender  and  cream-colnur, 
relieved  by  markings  of  black  and  white. 
Formerly  classed  witti  either  Cursorins  or 
Charadrius,  or  made  a  separate  gemis  Hyas. 
It  is  perhaps  the  trochilos  of  Herodotus  (ii.  68), 
which  was  said  to  clear  the  month  of  the  cro- 
codile from  leeches. 


plu'  vi  6  graph,  >.  A  self-recording  rain- 
gauge. 

plu-vI-Sm'-e-ter,  «.  [Lat.  pluvta  =  rain, 
and  Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  rainfall  in  a  particular 
climate  or  place ;  a  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

plu-vJ-4-mef-rfo-al,  a.  [PLUVIOMETER.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pluviometer: 
ascertained  or  determined  by  a  pluviometer. 

plu'-vi-ose,  s.  [Fr.,  =  rainy,  from  Lat. 
pluviosns,  from  pluvia  =  rain.]  The  name 
adopted,  in  October,  1798,  by  the  French 
Convention  for  the  fifth  month  of  the  re- 
publican year.  It  commenced  on  January  20, 
and  was  the  second  winter  month. 

*  plu'-vf-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  pluriosus,  from  pittrto 
=  rain.]  Rainy,  pluvial,  damp. 

"  The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wick*  of  candle*. 
onely  itanlneth  a  moist  and  a  pluviaui  ayr  about 
them."— Brovnu  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bit.  v.,  ch.  xxlt 

ply,  pile,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  plier  =  to  fold,  plait, 
ply,  bend,  from  Lat.  plico  =  to  fold,  cogn. 
with  Gr.  irAt'icoi  (flekS)  =  to  weave  ;  Russ. 
pleste  =  to  plait ;  Ger.  Jlechten  =  to  brai«l, 
twist.  From  the  same  root  come  apply,  comrly, 
imply,  accomplice,  complex,  perplex,  explicit, 
deploy,  display,  employ,  fimple,  double,  treble, 
duplicate,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  turn,  to  bend.    (Gome-  •  C.  A.,  vti.) 

*  2.  To  mould,  to  fashion. 

"  But  certainly  a  yong  tiling  men  may  fie. 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  liandes  pHt.  ' 
diatom:  C.  T..  9.S04. 

*3.  To  employ  with  diligence;  to  keep 
bufiv  or  employed. 

*  4.  lo  endeavour  to  utilise ;  to  try. 

"We  ffg*d  h\\  tiJ*  fk.ou.  to  the  windewardea."— 
nackli<yt :  Voyaget,  i.  279. 

5.  To  practise  or  perform  with  diligence; 
to  busy  or  occupy  one's  self  in. 

"  He  pliet  his  weary  journey." 

Wordavorth:  old  Cumberland  Btggar. 

6.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  importunity ;  to 
press  with  solicitations  ;  to  solicit. 

"Canst  thou  not  goes*  wherefore  shep/foi  thee  tliutl 
SAoJtecj). :  Tittu  Andianlciu,  iv.  L 

7.  To  press  hard  with  blows  or  missiles  ;  tc 
beset ;  to  assail  briskly :  as,  To  ply  one  with 
questions. 

8.  To  press  upon  one's  acceptance  ;  to  nrg« 
persistently  to  accept ;  to  offer  or  supply  any- 
thing too  perseveringly :  as,  To  ply  one  witb 
drink,  or  natteiy. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  To  bend,  to  yield,  to  give  way. 

"Though  tbe  coin  be  fair  at  tye, 
It  wokle  rather  brast  atwo  than  pile." 

Chaucer :  O.  T.,  ft.fMR. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self ;  to  be  busily  occupied 
or  employed ;  to  work  diligently  and  steadily. 

•'Abirdnewmade  about  the  banks  she  pHet, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Ceyx  A  Alcgotu. 

If  Used  also  of  the  instruments  employed. 

*  3.  To  go  in   haste,  to  hasten,  to  betake 
one's  self  quickly.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  II.  951.) 

*  4.  To  offer  service ;  to  seek  for  employment. 

"  He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  street*  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood. "—Addlinn:  Spectator. 

5.  To  run  or  sail  regularly  to  and  fro 
between  two  ports  or  places,  as  a  vehicle  or 
vessel ;  to  make  trips. 

"Fine  powerful  steamers  ply  from  London."— Aitfy 
Chrunicle,  May  85,  1685. 

U  Used  also  of  the  persons. 

"  They  on  the  trading  flood    .    . 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole." 

JItitiM.-  I1.  /...  1LK1 

TT.  Naut. :  To  work  against  the  wind. 

ply,  *  pile.  s.    [PLY,  ».] 

1.  A  twist,  a  fold,  a  plait,  a  turn. 

"That's  tbe  muckle  black  stand— cut  twa  pUm 
round  lt."~Xcott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

Tf  Often  used  in  composition  to  denote  the 
nnmber  of  twists :  as,  a  three-ply  carpet. 

2.  A  strand  in  a  rope. 

3.  A  bent,  a  bias,  a  turn,  an  inclination. 

"  But  the  Czar's  mind  had  early  taken  a  stramf* 
pig."— Mucaulay:  Bin.  Sng..  oh.  xxili. 

ply'-er, «.    [Eng.  ply ;  <r.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  pliea 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort.,  Mich.,  He.  (PL):  A  kind  of  balance 


b6al,  bciy ;  poUt,  J6>1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  jhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  «ln,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  oicist,    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiou,    sion  =  ahum ;  -flon,    }ion  =  zliim.    -olom,  -  tious,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ao.  =  tool,  dei> 
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Plymouth— pneumonia 


used  in  raising  or  letting  down  a  drawbridge. 
It  consists  of  timbers  joined  in  the  form  of  a 
fit.  Andrew's  cross. 

2.    [PLIERS]. 

Plym'-oiith,  «.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  seaport  town  and  naval  station  it 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plym  in  Devonshire. 

Plymouth  Brethren, «.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  body  which  arose 
almost  simultaneously  in  Dublin  and  Ply- 
mouth, about  1830,  and,  as  they  called  them- 
selves "The  Brethren,"  outsiders  came  to 
know  them  as  "Plymouth  Brethren"  from 
the  town  where  they  had  fixed  their  head- 
quarters. Their  chief  founder  was  a  banister, 
named  Darhy,  who  had  taken  orders.  Their 
communities  are  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Evangelical  Calvinistic,  tyi*e,  and  many  of 
them  maintain  tltat  only  among  tliemselven 
ts  true  Christianity  to  be  found.  They  have 
no  regular  Ministry,  every  brother  being  at 
lib  rty  to  pri-uliesyor  preach  whenevermoved 
to  do  so.  Th<\v  baptize  all  adults,  whether 
previously  baptized  or  not,  and  observe  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly.  They 
are  rigid  Predcstinariansand  expect  the  Mil- 
lenium. Blunt  (Diet.  Sects,  p.  433)  says  that 
they  are  a  growing  sect,  but  have  little 
organic  unity,  being  broken  up  into  sections 
owing  to  disputes,  arising  from  the  liberty 
conceded  to  each  member  to  preach  or 
prophesy  at 'will. 

Plymouth-cloak, «.  A  cudgel.  (Slang.) 
t  Plymouth-limestone,  *. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  age, 
occurring  at  Plymouth,  Torquay,  and  Ilfra- 
combe.  It  is  largely  formed  of  corals. 

Plym'-OUth-Ism,  *.    [Eng.  Plymouth ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.). 


"Frrttch  Switzerland  has  always  remained  the 
•tronnhold  of  PlymttutMtm  on  the  continent," — 
Kncyc.  Brit,  (ed,  »th).  xU.  333. 

Flym'-oiith-ite,  *.  [Eng.  Plymouth;  -ite.] 
A  member  of  the  sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Plyn-Hm'-mon,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  lofty  mountain  in  Montgomery 
and  Cardiganshire. 

Plynllmmon-group,  «. 

Geol.  :  A  group  of  strata,  named  by  Sedg- 
wick.  They  belong  to  the  Lower  Llandovery. 

P.M.,  abbrev.    [See  def.]    Post- meridian. 
If  Pn  is  pronounced  as  n. 

pnou-ma-, pnen-ma-t6-,pr</:  [Or.™ DM* 
(pneuma),  genit.  irvev^aro^  (pneumatos)  = 
wind,  air  ;  irvfta  (pneo)  =  to  blow,  to  breathe.) 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  air, 
breath,  or  gases. 

pneu-ma-thbr'-ax,  s.    [PNEUMOTHORAX.] 

pneu  mat  ic,  pneu  mat'  ic  al,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  pneumaticus,  from  Gr.  irvcvpaTiitos  (pneu- 
matikos)  =  pertaining  to  air  or  breath ;  vvevfua. 
(pneuma),  genit.  m>evtiaT6s(pneumatos)  =  'vrindt 
air;  FT. pneumatigue ;  Ital. &Sp.pneitmatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  air ;  having 
the  properties  or  qualities  of  an  elastic  fluid  ; 
gaseous. 

"AH  solid  bodies  consist  of  puts  pneumatical  and 
tangible."— tf aeon, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  air  or  elastic  fluids, 
Or  to  their  properties. 

*'  The  rmeumat ical  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry." 
—ftowurt ;  Outline*  of  Moral  Phttotopby.  f  272. 

3.  Filled  with  or  containing  air,  as  a  pneu- 
matic tire  used  on  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle  or  of  a 
horse-vehicle. 

4.  Moved  or  played  by  air  or  wind. 

"The  lemon  oncomipt  with  voyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  added. 

They  with  pneumatick  engine  ceaseless  draw." 
I'hilita :  Cider,  bk.  il. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vaporous  substance ;  a  gas. 
pneumatic-action,  s, 

Music:  In  organs,  any  portion  of  the  action 
In  which  direct  leverage  is  superseded  by 
intermediary  bellows,  tubes,  or  valves, 
vorked  by  wind  at  a  pressure  higher  than 
ordinary.  Pneumatic  draw-stop  action  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  sliders  of  an  organ 
are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means 
of  small  pneumatic  bellows.  Pneumatic  lever 


to  keys  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  manual 
or  pedal  key  admits  compressed  air  into  a 
pneumatic  bellows,  which,  by  its  expansion, 
performs  the  direct  leverage  of  the  trackers, 
backfalls,  or  other  action. 

pneumatic-battery,  *.  A  contrivance 
Invented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Dublin,  for  ex- 
ploding a  blasting-charge  In  mining. 

pneumatic-caisson,  s.  A  caisson 
closed  at  the  top  and  sunk  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  air  within  or  by  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  built  thereupon  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

pneumatic  car,  «.  A  car  driven  by 
compressed  air. 

pneumatic-despatch,  *.  Despatch  of 
letters,  parcels,  &c.,  by  means  of  an  artificial 
vacuum  in  front  and  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  rear.  This  has  been  tried  with  more  or 
less  success  for  several  purposes.  A  recent  in- 
stance is  the  laying  of  a  pneumatic  dispatch 
system  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
post-office,  for  the  conveyance  of  postal  matter 
between  the  main  and  one  of  the  sub-offices. 

pneumatic  elevator,  s.  A  hoist  In 
which  compressed  air  la  the  agent  for  lifting. 

pneumatic  filament,  * . 

Zool.  (PL):  Numerous  slender  processes  con- 
taining air  connected  with  the  distal  end  of 
the  pneumatocyst  In  Velella  and  Porpita. 

pneumatic-fountain.  *.     [FOUNTAIN, 

f»] 

pneumatic-leverage,  «.    [PNKUMATIC- 

ACTIOH.] 

pneumatic-organ, «. 

Music:  The  ordinary  organ  as  opposed  to 
the  ancient  hydraulic  organ.  [ORGAN.] 

pneumatic-pump,  s.  An  air-exhaust 
or  forcing  pump. 

pneumatic-railway,  *.  [ATMOSPHERIC- 
RAILWAY.] 

pneumatic-syringe,  «. 

Physics:  A  stout  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  provided  with  a  tight-fitting  solid 
piston.  It  is  designed  to  prove  the  compressi- 
bility of  gases.  As  the  piston  is  forced  down, 
the  gas  Is  pressed  into  smaller  compass,  but, 
when  the  force  is  removed,  it  takes  again  its 
proper  volume,  driving  the  piston  back  to  its 
place.  The  pneumatic  syringe  proves  also 
that  the  compression  of  gases  produces  heat. 

pneumatic-trough,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  vessel  used  in  the  collection  of 
gases.  It  is  usually  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  is  provided  with  a  shelf  for  holding  the 
jars  or  bottles  to  be  filled  with  gas.  The  shelf 
is  perforated  with  one  or  more  holes,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  of  the  gas' 
apparatus,  and  the  water  in  the  trough  kept 
at  about  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  shelf. 

pneumatic-tube,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  tube  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  or  passengers  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air. 

2.  Music  (PL):  [TUBE.] 

pneu  ma  1*9' I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  pneumatic; 
•ity.]  The  state  or  condition  of  having  hollow 
bones  filled  with  air.  [PNEUMATIC,  A.  3.] 

"Ths  skeleton  of  the  pelican  is  distinguished  by  Its 
.  .  .  great  pneumaticity." — ran  Boeven:  Handbook  of 
Stool,  (ed.  Clark),  ii.  386. 

pneu-mat'-fcs,  «.    [PNEUMATIC.] 

1.  The  same  as  PNEUMATOLOOY,  2  (q.v.). 

2.  Physics :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  air  and  other  gases, 
investigating  their  weight,  pressure,  elasticity, 
condensation,  &c.  Comprehended  under  it  are 
descriptions  of  such  machines  as  the  air-gun, 
the  air-pump,  the  diving-bell,  &c.    Air  being 
a  vehicle  of  sound,  pneumatics  includes  also 
the  science  of  Acoustics. 

pneu- ma- to-,  pref.    [PNEUMA-.] 

pneu-mat'-6-9ele,  *.    [Pref.  pneumato-,  and 
Gr.  KTjATj  (fceK)=  a  tumour.] 
Surg. :  A  distention  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

pneu-mat'-o-cyst,  «•  [Pref.  pneumato-,  and 
Eng.  cyst.} 

Zool. :  A  chitinous  air-sac  depending  from 
the  apex  of  the  cavity  in  the  ccenosarc  of  the 
Physophoridse.  It  acts  as  an  air-float. 


pneu-ma-to-lo'&'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pneuma- 
tolo<i(y)  ;  -ical.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  pneuma- 
tology  (q.v.). 

pneu  ma  tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pneumatol- 
og(y);  -fat.}  One  who  is  versed  or  learned  ia 
pneumatology. 

pneu-ma-tol'-o-|fy,  *.  [Pref.  pneumato- ,  and 
Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  pneuma- 
tologie;  Ital.  pneumatohyia.} 

1.  Physics :  The  doctrine  of,  of  a  treatise 
on,  elastic  fluids.    [PNEUMATICS,  2.] 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  minds,  "  from  the 
infinite  Creator  to  the  meanest  creature  en- 
dowed with  thought."    (Reid.)    In  its  widest 
sense  it  includes  theology,  angelology,  and 
psychology. 

Pneu  ma  to  ma-ch¥-ans,s.jiZ.  [LatPneu- 
matomachij  from  Gr.  Hv«vnaTOt*.a.xot  (Pneu~ 
matomachos)  =  flghtingwith  the  Spirit;  Tlvevfia 
(Pneuma)  =  the  [Holy)  Spirit,  and  M«X»J  (maehey 
=  fighting.]  [MACEDONIAN  (2),  B.] 

pneu  ma  torn'  e  ter,  *.  [Pref.  pneumato-, 
and  Eng.  meter.}  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  air  exhaled  at  one  expiration. 

pneu  mat  ophbre,  *.  [Pref.  pneumato-, 
and  Gr.  <£op<k  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  A  large  proximal  dilatation  of  th» 
ccenosarc  in  the  Physophoridse. 

pneu  ma  to  sis,  s.  [Or.,  from  nveu^aTrf^ 
(pneumatoo)  =  to  swell.]  A  windy  swelling 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

pneu'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  w ev^a  (pneuma)  =  breath  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.}  Derived  from  the  lungs. 

pneumic  acid, «. 

Chem, :  An  acid  said  to  exist  In  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs  of  most  animals.  It  fa- 
soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  It  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of 
shining  needles. 

pneu-mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  nvtv^uv  (pneum5n)*c. 
a  lung.)  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
lungs. 

*  pneu-mA-brah-chl-a'-ta,  a.  pi.  [Pref. 
pneumo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Lamarck's  second  section  of  hi* 
order  Gasteropoda.  It  contained  the  Liraa- 
cinea  or  Snails. 

pneu  mo  der'  mon,  *.  [Pref.  pneumo-,  and 
Gr,  Sfpfj-a  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropoda,  section  Gym- 
nosomata,  with  four  species,  from  tk» 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

pneu-mo  gas'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  pneumo-,  and 
Eng.  gastric.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
pneumogastrio-nerve,  *. 

Anat. :  A  nerve,  called  also  par  vagum, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  neck  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  supplies  branches  to 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  respiratory  passages. 

pneu-mog'-ra-phy,  «.    [Pref.  pneumo-,  and 

Gr."-ypa<f»w  (grdphd)  =  to  write.] 
Anat. :  A  description  of  the  lungs. 


,    *.      [Pref.    pneumo-,  and 
Gr.'Ao-yos  (logos)  =•  a  discourse.] 
Anat. :  Pneumography  (q.v.). 

pneu-mom'-e-ter,   s.    [Pref.  pneumo-t  and 
Eng.  meter.]    [PNEUMATOMETER,] 

pnen-mom'-e-trjF,  s.  [Eng.  pneumometer ;  -y.) 
Measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  for  air. 

pneu-mo'-  ni  -a,  *  pneu'-mon-^,  s.     [Gr. 
irvfVfjLOvia.  {pneumonia).'}     [PNEUMO-.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  lung,  usually 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  a  cold 
draught  or  chill  after  being  over-heated,  injury 
to  the  chest,  irritation,  or  as  a  secondary 
affection  in  small-pox,  typhoid  or  pnerpural 
fever,  and  other  low  wasting  diseases ;  it  may 
also  be  caused  by  long  continued  congestiow 
of  the  lung  substance,  particularly  in  heart 
disease,  or  in  old  and  weak  people  who  are 
bedridden  from  any  cause.  J  t  appears  as 
hypostatic  pneumonia,  and  in  some  malaria-: 
districts  it  occasionally  becomes  epidemic. 
It  commences  with  hypenemia  and  oedema, 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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followed  by  fibrin  ous  exudations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  air  cells  and  capillary  bronchi, 
undergoing  many  changes  of  the  most  serious 
character,  such  as  abscess,  purulent  infil- 
tration, gangrene,  &c.  The  right  lower  lobe 
Is  the  most  frequent  point  of  attack,  bron- 
chitis and  pleuritic  exudation  are  common 
accompaniments.  Herpes  ia  frequently  ob- 
served on  the  face  and  lips  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  ;  prostration,  dry  brown  tongue, 
cracked  lips,  with  viscid  expectoration  nf  a 
rusty-nail  colour,  and  in  the  acute  hepatiza- 
tion  stage,  red  blood-tinged  sputum,  are  the 
usual  symptoms,  with  fine  crepitation,  like  the 
rustling  of  a  hair  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
The  true  crepitant  rhonchus  is  heard  all  over 
the  affected  part.  Pneumonia  terminates  gene- 
tally  in  resolution  and  recovery,  but  some- 
times in  death  from  collapse  and  exhaustion. 

pneu  mon'-Ic,  *  pneu-mon'-ick,  a.  &  s. 
[Gr,  nvet/jLioFUHk  (pneumonikos),  from  nvtviJMv 
(pneumSn)  =  a  Inng  ;  Fr.  pneumonique.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs  ; 
pulmonic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  for  affections  of 
the  lungs. 

pneu-mi-nlt'-Ic.  a.  [PNEUMONITIS.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pneumonitis. 

pneu-mi-ni'-tfe,  *.  [Gr. 

nit    irvrvovo        neumo- 


genit. 


,  *.  [Gr.  irvevfuav(pneumSn), 
(pneumo-nos)  =  &  lung;  suff. 


Pathol.  :  Pneumonia  (q.v.). 
pneu'-mon-j?,  s.    [PNEUMONIA.] 

pneu  mo-d't'-i-ka,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pneuma-; 
Gr.  tf!6V  (Son)  =  an  egg,  and  TOKOS  (tokos)  = 
laying.) 

Zool.  :  Owen's  name  for  a  primary  division 
of  Vertebrata,  including  those  which  breathe 
air  and  lay  eggs.  He  included  under  it  Birds, 
and  the  greater  number  of  Reptiles. 

pncii  mo  pleu-ri'-tis,  *.  [Pref.  pneumo-, 
and  Eng.  pteuritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  Pneumonia  with  bronchitis,  the 
latter  predominating. 

pneu  mor  a,  3.    [Pref.  pntumr,  and  Gr.  wpa 

(ora)  =:  care.] 

Entom.  :  A  South  African  genus  of  Acridi- 
idae.  Darwin  considers  that  in  no  other 
orthopterous  insects  haa  the  structure  been 
an  modified  for  stridulation,  the  whole  body 
being  converted  into  a  musical  instrument. 

pneu  mo  skel  e-ton,  $.  [Pref.  pneumo-, 
and  Eng.  skeleton.] 

Zool.  :  The  skeleton,  i.e.t  the  hard  portions, 
or  shell,  connected  with  the  breathing  organs 
of  Testaceous  Mollusca. 

pneu-mo-thbV-ax,  s.  [Gr.  irvevna(pueuma) 
—  air,  and  Eng.  thorax  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura 
during  the  progress  of  pleurisy.  When  there 
ia  air  only  it  is  simple  pneumothorax  ;  when, 
as  generally  happens,  there  is  a  liquid  with 
the  air,  it  is  pneumothorax  with  effusion. 

pnl  ga'-lI-Sn,  ».    [Gr.,  from  nvf-yw  (pnigo)= 
to  choke.] 
Mfd.  :  An  incubus  ;  a  nightmare. 

pnyx,  ».  [Gr.  im/£  (pnux).'}  The  place  of 
public  assembly  at  Athens,  especially  during 
elections.  It  wax  situated  on  a  low  hill, 
sloping  down  to  the  north,  at  the  western 
verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis. 

P.O.,  abbrev.    [See  def.] 

1.  Post-office. 

2.  Public  officer.    (WTiarton.) 

*pd,  «.    [A.S.  pawe.]    A  peacock  (q.v.X 

"  A  pruest  proutle  ase  a  po.~ 

Wriyht  :  Political  Songs,  p.  169. 

[Or.  =  grass.] 

Bot.  :  Meadow-grass;  a  genus  of  Festuceas 
(Lintlley),  typical  of  the  tribe  Poaceae,  sub- 
tribe  Festuceae  (Sir  J.  Hooker).  The  flower 
glumes  are  compressed,  keeled,  acute,  five- 
iierved  ;  the  empty  ones  two,  unequal,  keeled  ; 
•tyles  two,  short;  stigma  feathery.  Known 
•pecies  ninety,  chiefly  from  the  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
highly  valued  is  Poa  pratensis,  the  famous  blue- 
grass  of  Kentucky,  whose  highly  nutritious 
properties  have  given  the  name  of  "blue-grass 


region  "  to  a  wide  district  of  that  stale.  By 
reason  of  its  creeping  nx,£  stocks  this  grass 
forms  a  dense  turf,  but  It  is  principally  valued 
for  pasture.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  this 
region,  and  the  stock  pastured  on  it  Is  of  the 
finest  quality.  It  is  also  called  June  grass,  and 
is  found  In  Europe  as  well  as  America.  P. 
annva  and  P.  trivial^  are  also  of  importance 
for  fodder.  They  are  natives  of  Europe.  P. 
abyssmica  is  cultivated  in  Abyssinia  as  a  cereal, 
P.  cynosuroides  is  used  by  the  Indian  Brahmans 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  ami  is  given  in 
calculus,  Ac. 

pd-a'-9$-te,  s.  pi.    [Lat  po(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suff.  -acecB.} 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Graminacete.  Spikelets 
one  or  more  flowered,  articulate  above  the 
empty  glumes.  Lowest,  or  all  the  flowering 
glumes  bi -sexual,  except  in  Phragmites, 
Avena.and  Arrhenatherum  :  upper  often  male 
or  rudimentary.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

pda9h(l),  *poche,  *pOtoh.  v.t.  [Tr.pocher, 
proo.  from  poche  =  a  pouch,  a  pocket.]  To 
cook  (eggs)  in  a  pan,  by  breaking  and  pouring 
them  into  boiling  water. 

**  Egges  well  poached  are  better  than  roasted." — 
Elyot:  Cartel  nf  ttdth,  bk.  if.,  ch.  zilL 

poach  (2),  "  poche,  *  potche,  v.t.  A  i.    [A 
softened  form  of  poke,  v.  (q.v.);  <:f.  Fr.  pocher, 
poucher  =  to  thrust  or  dig  out  with  the  fingers, 
from  ponce  =  the  thumb.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stab,  to  spear,  to  pierce. 

"  They  use  to  poche  them  [fishj  with  an  instrument 
•omewlmt  tike  a  salmon  ipeare."—  Careie:  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  p.  3L 

*  2.  To  force  or  drive  Into ;  to  plunge  into. 

"  His  hone  pitching  one  of  Ms  legs  Into  some  hollow 
ground."—  Tempi*:  United  Province,  ch.  1. 

3.  To  tread,  as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as 
to  make  it  broken  and  slushy. 

"The  poached  filth  that  floods  the  middle  street." 
Tennjfitm  :  Vivien,  «47. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thrust,  to  stab,  to  poke. 

"  I'll  potche  at  111  in  some  way." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  1. 10. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt  at  something ;    to 
make  a  start  without  going  on. 

"  They  have  rather  poached  aiid  offered  at  a  number 
of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly."— 
Bacon .-  War  with  Spain. 

3.  To  become  swampy  or  slushy,  as  with 
heavy  trampling.     [A.  3.] 

"  Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  In  hot  weather,  chap 
In  summer,  and  poach  in  winter."— Mortimer  ;  Hus- 
bandry. 

poach  (3),  *  poch,  v.t.  ft  1.  [Fr.  pocher  = 
to  poach  into  or  encroach  upon  another  man's 
employment,  practice,  or  trade.  (Cotgrave.) 
Origin  doubtful ;  but  prob.  from  poche  =  the 
pocket,  and  so  either  to  put  into  one's  own 
pocket,  or  to  put  one's  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
another.  Cf.  POACH  (1).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rob  of  game ;  to  Intrude  on  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  game. 

"  The  Greta  Is  not  nearly  so  much  poached  as 
formerly."— Field,  Oct.  3.  1866. 

2.  To  intrude  or  encroach  upon  unlawfully. 

"They  pooch  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praiv." 
Garth :  Clarnnont. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  steal  game  or  fish  ;  to  intrude  on  the 
preserves  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing game  ;  to  kill  game  illegally. 

"All  the  owners  poached  for  salmon.*' — Standard, 
Nov.  30,  1886. 

2.  To   intrude   unlawfully;    to   hunt   im- 
properly. 

"B.  Jonaon  had  been  jtoachinff  in  an  obscure  collec- 
tion of  lo ve-  letters. "—Obterver,  No.  74. 

If  Laws  against  poaching  have  existed  for 
many  centuries  in  England.  They  were  for- 
merly very  severe,  those  taken  in  the  ac*  being 
cruelly  punished.  Under  present  laws  ono 
caught  poaching  by  night  can  be  imprisoned 
for  three  months  for  the  first  offence  and  BIX 
for  the  second.  No  such  laws  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

poach'-ard,  *.    [POCHARD.] 

poa9h~er,  *.    [Eng.  poach  (3) ;  -«r.i 

1.  One  who  intrudes.  (Perhaps  here  =  one 
who  pokes  or  thrusts  himself  into  matters 
with  which  he  has  no  right  to  meddle.) 

"I  would  ask  a  casuist  if  it  were  not  lawful  for  me 
not  only  to  hide  my  mind,  but  to  cast  something  that 
Is  not  true  before  such  a  poacher."— Uacket :  iMtpf 
V/tiliamt,  pt  it.,  p.  113. 


2.  One  who  poaches;  one  who  steals  or 
kills  game  or  fish  illegally. 

"  The  poocA*r«knew  well'where  theflsh  lay."—  ftttd. 

Oct.  S,  1885. 

poa9h  i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  poachy;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poachy. 

"  The  valllea  because  of  the  paachineu  they  kept  for 
grass."  —  Mortimer  ;  Ilutbaiidry. 

poa9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  poach  (2);  -y.]  Wet  and 
soft  ;  swampy  ;  easily  trodden  into  holes  by 
cattle. 

"  Marsh  lands  lay  not  up  till  April,  except  your 
marshes  be  very  poachy."—  Mortimer  :  Stubandry. 

po'-  a  -fite,  s.  [POACITES.]  Any  plant  of  the 
fossil  genus  Poacites  (q.v.). 

po'-a-fi'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  iroa  (poa)  =  grass  ;  e 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ites.} 

Palaeobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  Two 
species  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  one  In  the 
Eocene.  (Etherulge.)  They  may  ultimately 
be  proved  not  to  be  closely  akin  either  to 
Poa  or  to  each  other. 

poak,  poake,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Waste 
matter  from  the  preparation  of  skins,  consist* 
ing  of  hair,  lime,  oil,  &c. 

po-a-phil'-i-dse,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  voa  (poa)  = 
grass,  and  <£i'Aos  (philos)  =  loving.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Small 
moths,  with  their  antenna;  short  and  slender; 
their  wings  short  and  rather  slender,  the 
anterior  pair  with  indistinct  lines,  but  no 
spots  ;  larva;  slender,  with  twelve  logs,  loop- 
ing. 

po  -can,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com* 
pound.) 

pocan-bush,  s. 

Bot.  :  Phytolacca  decandra. 


poach  (3)  ;  -ard  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ornith.  :  FidigtUa  or  Anas  ferina.  It  is 
ashy,  narrowly  striated  with  black,  the  head 
and  top  of  the  neck  red,  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  brown,  the  bill  of  a 
lead  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe  (including  Britain)  and  America,  \ 
building  among  reeds.  Its  cry  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  serpent's  hiss.  Its  flight  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  wild  duck,  and  a  flock 
of  them  in  the  air  takes  the  form  of  a  platoon 
rather  than  of  a  triangle. 

t  2.  The  sub-family  Fuligulinee. 

PO9  il  lop'-or-a,  *.  [Lat.  pocillum  =  a 
little  cup,  dimin.  from  poculum  =  a  cup,  and 
porus  =  a  passage.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  corals,  group  Aporosa. 
Cells  small,  shallow,  sub-polygonal,  echinti- 
lated  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  lamel- 
liferous  within.  Pocillopora  aldcornis  haa 
half  a  grain  of  silver  and  three  of  copper 
to  each  cubic  foot  of  the  coral.  (Seeley.) 

pock  (1),  *  pokke,  s.  [A.S.  poc-&  pustule  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  pock;  Ger.  pocke  ;  cf.  Irish 
pucoid  =  a  pustule  ;  Gael,  pucaid  =  a  pimple. 
Perhaps  related  to  poke  (1),  s.,  with  the  idea 
of  bag  or  pouch.]  [SMALL-POX.]  A  pustule 
raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  an  erup- 
tive disease,  as  in  small-pox. 

"  He  was  vysyted  with  the  sykenesw  of  jxwtyi."— 
Fabytm  :  Chronicle,  vol.  il.  (an.  462). 

pock-arrf  s.    A  pock-mark. 

pock  ar  red,  a.  Pitted  with  small-pox  ; 
pock  -pitted. 

pock  -broken,   *  pock  -  brokyn,  a. 

Broken  out  or  marked  with  small-pox. 

pock  fretten,  a.    Pitted  with  small-pox. 

"  He  was  a  thin,  tallieh  man,  a  little  podc-fretten."- 
Xichardnon  :  Claritta,  vi.  137. 

pock-hole,  s.  A  pit  or  hole  made  by  the 
small-pox. 

"  Are  these  but  warts  and  pocJt-hotet  in  the  f:i    • 
O'th'  earth?"  Donne:  Anat,ofthe  \Vortd. 

pock-pitted,  pock  pitten,  a.  Pitted 
or  marked  with  the  small-pox. 

pdok(2),  s.    [POKE,  a.] 

1.  A  bag,  a  pouch  ;  a  short  sack. 

"  Hae  ye  brought  the  lantern  and  a  poet  for  the  all 
lex  ?"—&.•',«  .•  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  bag  growing  under  the  jaws  of  a  sheep, 
indicative  of  its  being  rotten.    (Scotch.) 

3.  The  disease  in  which  such  a  bag  grows. 
(Scotch.) 


boil,  bol> ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011*  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  e^ist.    pn  =  1 
-oian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus,    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pock— podargus 


pock-pudding,  *. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pudding,  generally  of  oatmeal, 
cooked  in  a  cloth  or  bag. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  glutton.  (A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied in  contempt  to  Englishmen.)  (Scotch.) 

pock,  v.i.    [POCK  (2),  *.]    To  be  seized  with 
the  rot,  said  of  sheep.    (Scotch,) 

pock   et,  *  pok  et,  «.    [A  dimin.  of  O.  Nor. 
FT.  pr><ju€;  Fr.  poche  =  a  tag,  a  pouch,  fmm 
O.  Dut.  poke  =  a  bag.]    [POKE  (1),  9.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  bag  inserted  in  the  cloth- 
Ing,  to  contfli  n  articles  carried  about  the  person. 

"  I  put  it  in  the  jtocket  of  my  gown." 

tfiukesp.  :  Juliut  Cottar,  IT.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Money,  means ;  pecuniary  resource*. 

"  It  is  entirety  a  question  of  ponltion,  pocket,  and 
Inclination.'1— Tkf  Vitwa,  Sep.  26.  188$. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Billiards;  A  small  netted  bag  at  the  corner 
ormidlength  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  billiard 
table  to  receive  the  Kills. 

2.  Comm.:    A   measure    for   hope,  ginger, 
cowries,  Ac.    A  pocket  of  hops  is  naif  a  sack, 
generally  about  108  lUs. 

"  During  but  week  0.1  irockeU  of  hop* potted  over  the 
public  MM*7-4KMlMk  Dec.  17. 1885. 

3.  Mining  A  Geol. : 

(1)  A  cavity  or  hollow,  in  a  rock,  In  which 

grains  or  nuggets  of  gold,  or  other  metal  or 
mineral,  have  been  intercepted  and  retained. 

"  He  would  snore  Ulu  K  sU«mboHt  till  we'd  ttruck  the 
tofkft."—3i>tr>c  Ttoiin  :  Cholet  Workt,  610. 

(2)  A  receptacle  from  which  coal,  ore,  or 
>,  is  luaued  iutu  wugoue.     (American.) 


"  The  thunder  of  the  ore,  as  it  runs  from  the  pocket* 
Into  the  hotda  of  the  vewela  below."—  Ba  rp.tr'i  Monthly. 
M»y.  1882,  p.  B96. 

i.  Veg.  Pathol.;  A  malformation  produced 
In  a  plum  by  the  plum  disease  (q.v.).  Called 
also  a  pod. 

1  (1)  To  be  in  (or  out  of)  pocket :  To  be  a 
gainer  (or  loser)  ;  to  gain  (or  lose). 

(2)  To  have  in  one's  pocket:  To  have  com- 
plete control  of. 

pocket-book,  ».  A  leather  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, divided  into  compartments,  and  of 
sliape  and  size  suitable  for  carrying  papers, 
Ac.,  in  the  pocket ;  a  note  book. 

pocket  -  borough,  *.  A  borough,  the 
power  of  electing  a  imrliamentnry  representa- 
tive of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
or  of  a  few  persons  at  most. 

"  I  can't  help  wishlnjc  somebody  had  A  pocket  borough 
to  give  you."— O.  KIM ;  Middlem*nh.  ch.  xl  vl. 

*  pocket  clock,  *.    A  watch.    (Donne: 
Poems,  p.  247. ) 

*  pocket-Cloth,  *.      A  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"Cannot  I  wipe  mine  eyes  with  tie  fair  pocket- 
etott  /  --T.  Brown :  Workt,  L  S. 

pocket-flap,  s.  The  piece  of  cloth  which 
Covers  the  pocket-hole,  as  in  a  coat. 

pocket  glass,  *.  A  portable  looking- 
glass. 

pocket-gopher,  «. 

Zool.  :  A  pouched  rat  (q.v.).     [GOPHER.] 

pocket-hammer,  s.  A  small  hammer 
adapted  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  used  by 
geologists. 

pocket  handkerchief  s.    A  liandker- 

chief  carried  in  the  pocket  for  use. 

*  pocket- judgment,  s. 

Law:  A  statute  merchant  which  was  en- 
forcible  at  any  time  after  non-payment  on  the 
day  assigned,  without  further  proceedings. 

pocket-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  one  or 
tnore  blades,  which  shut  np  within  the 
handle,  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 

*  pocket-lid,  s.     A  pocket-flap  (q.v.X 
pocket-mine,  s.    The  same  as  POCKET,  *. 

II.  3.  (1). 

pocket-miner,  s.  One  engaged  In  pocket- 
•uwng. 

"Dick  Baker,  pocket-miner,  of  Dead  HOUM  Gulch." 
—Mark  Tteairt  :  Soughin-i  It,  p.  439. 

pocket-mining,  &  Seeking  for  gold  in 
pockets. 

**  AB  for  porket -mining  be  was  Just  born  for  It.'— 
Mark  Twain  :  Choice  H'orki,  p.  510. 

pocket-money,  «.  Money  for  occasional 
expenses  or  amusements. 


pocket -pick  Ing,  ».  The  art  or  practice 
of  picking  ptH'kris. 

*  pocket-piece,  s.      A  piece  of  money 
kept  in  the  pocket  and  not  spent 

pocket  pistol,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pistol  to  be  carried  fn  the  pocket. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  small  flask  for  liquor  carried  in 
the  pocket. 

"  He  twigged  hU  pocktt-pittoi."—Jfaylor:  Reynard 
(he  Fox.  v-  *3- 

pocket-sheriff,  s.  A  sheriff  appointed 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and 
not  one  of  the  three  nominated  in  the 
Exchequer.  (English.) 

pocket  veto,  i.  The  neglect  on  the 
part  of  a  chief  executive  to  return  a  measure 
with  his  signature  or  his  veto  within  the  num- 
ber days  •pecified  by  law. 

pock  et,  v.t.    [POCKET,  a.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  To  put  or  place  in  the  pocket. 

"  To  pocket  up  tht  game.*  Prior  :  Alma,  !i. 

2.  To  take  clandestinely  or  fraudulently ; 
to  embezzle. 

"She  npiwan  to  have  been  pocketing  money  from 
her«mi.luyer."— Daily  Teltyrapk,  Nov.  9.  IBS*. 

n.  Billiards:  To  strike  or  play  a  ball  so 
that  it  falls  into  a  pocket 

T  To  pocket  an  affront,  insult,  wrong,  dtc, : 
To  receive  or  submit  to  without  resenting. 

pock  et  fill,  «.  [Eng.  pocket;  •ful(l).'}  As 
much  as  a  pocket  will  hold  ;  enough  to  All  a 
pocket. 

"  I  nmembera pockttfvl  of  nut*  thai  gathered  from 
a  tingle  tf»e.'— ffarptrt  Monthly.  May,  1883,  p.  870. 

pock  i-ncM,  *.  [Eng.  pocky;  -not.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pocky. 

pock- man' -It?,   pock  man'- ty,   pock 

man  tcau,  a.     [See  det]     A  corrupt,   of 
portmanteau.    (Scotch.) 

"Iff  been  the  Kiv*ie«  that  took  your  pockmanky 
when  they  fund  the  chaUe,"— Scott :  Guy  Jlanneriny, 
ch.  ilv. 

pock-mark,  $.  [Eng.  pock  and  mark.]  A 
1'cruiaiit-nt  mark  or  pit  left  by  the  smallpox. 

pock -wood,  a.    [Eng.  pock,  *nd  wood.]    (See 
the  compound.) 
pock  wood  tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Guaiaciim  officinal*. 

p5ck'-y,  •  pock  le,  a.  [Eng.  pock  (!),». ;-!/.] 
1.  Having  pocks  or  pock-marks;   infected 
with  an  eruptive  disease,  and  especially  with 
the  venereal  disease. 

"  Kidding  pocky  wretch  ea  from  their  paine." 
Bp.  Ball :  Satire*,  IT.  1. 

*  2.  Vile,  rascally ;  contemptible,  low. 

po'-co,  adv.    [ItaL  ;  tat.  pnucu*  =  few.] 

Music :  A  direction  in  music ;  a  little,  as 
poco  a  poco,  little  by  little ;  po&>  (tnitnato, 
rather  animated ;  poco  lento,  rather  slow ; 
mosso  poco  meno,  rather  less  quick ;  poco 
piano,  rather  soft ;  poco  piu  allegro,  rather 
faster  ;  poco  prwto,  somewhat  rapid. 

*  po-co  cu  ran'-te,  «.     [ItaL]    A  careless 
man,  a  triHer. 

"  Bcauined  .  .  .  hii  proper  character  of  a  pococu- 
rante.'—Scott  :  St.  Ronan't  Well.  ch.  UEX. 

*  po-co-cu-ranf-l^m,   ».    [Eng.  pococu- 
rant(e)  ;    -inn.]      Carelessness,    indifference, 
apathy.] 

"Thy  yawning  Impiwsivitles.  pococumntitmt."  — 
Carlyle  :  Pott  A  Pretext,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  zvil. 

*  poc'-u-lar-&  ».    [Lat.  poculum.]    A  cup. 

"Bottiebroughtforthp«jiriart««."— Lattmer:  Workt, 
I. «. 

*  pdc'-u-lent,  a.  [Lat.  pocutenhu,  from  pocu- 
lum =  a  cup.]    Pit  for  drink. 

p6c'-u-l£-form,  a.  [Lat.  poculum  =  cup, 
and/orma  =  form.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cup-shaped. 

t2.  Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  with  a  hemispherical 
base  and  an  upright  limb.  Nearly  the  same 
as  campanulate  (q.v.). 

pod-,  prtf.     IPODO-.] 

pod,  s.  [The  same  word  as  pad  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 
Of.  Dan.  pude  =  a  cushion,  a  pillow;  Sw. 
dial.  pudet  puda,  puta;  GauL  put  =  a  large 
buoy.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bay,  a  pouch. 

2.  A  box  or  old  leather  bottle  nailed  to  the 
side  of  a  cart  to  hold  uecesaary  implements. 

"Cart  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  pereet  nod  pod." 

*  3.  A  young  jack. 

"  The  pike,  ai  he  ageth.  recttiueth  diuerae  names :  ae 
(Tom  a  pie  to  a  Kiltheiid.  (ruin  a  gilthead  to  .pod.  from 
•  pod  to  a  Jack,  from  a  Jack  to  a  pickerel],  from  a 
pickerel!  to  a  pike,  aud  luat  of  all  to  a  luce."— Bar- 
ri*>n:  lutcrip.  KH-J..  bk.-lli.,  ch.  hi. 

4.  The  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  a 
husk  ;  a  covering  of  the  seed  of  plants. 

5.  The  straight  channel  or  groove  in  the 
body  of  certain  forms  of  augers  and  boring- 
bita. 

*  6.  The  blade  of  a  cricket-bat 

"The  regulation  irfze  of  the  hat  la  tMrt  j-elgh  t  Inchee 
In  length,  of  which  twenty -one  lucbe.  are  taken  up  by 
the  i-od.  or,  according  to  the  tnore  modern  Urm,  the 
blade."-SouU«ij(«.  BanMook  a/ Cricket,  p.  IL 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :   The  seed-vessel  of  »  Cructfer,  a 
sllique  or  silicule.     Popularly   used   for    » 
legume,  M  a  pea-pod. 
S.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [POCKET,  ».,  IL  S\ 

pod-auger,  «.  An  auger  formed  with  a 
straight  channel  or  groove. 

pod-bit,  t.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  a  hollow  barrel,  and  at  its  e»id  Is  a 
rut  t  ing-lip  which  projects  in  advance  of  the 
band. 

pod-fern,  i . 

Sot. :  The  genus  Ellobocarpua.  Named 
from  the  pod-like  divisions  of  the  fronda  oa 
which  the  son  are  placed. 

pod-lover,  •• . 

Knlnm. :  A  British  night-moth,  Dlanttiacia 
capsophila. 

pod-pepper, «. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  [CAFBICUH, «.,  IL 

pod,  r.i.     [POD,  ».] 

1.  To  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
pod. 

2.  To  produce  pods. 

3.  To  gather  pods  or  pulse. 

pod  a  gra,  'pod  a-ger,  •  pod  a  gre,  «. 

[Pref.  pod-,  and  Or.  aypa  (agra)  —  a  seizure.] 
Gout  in  the  foot. 

"pod    a-gral,    a.     [Eng.  podagra);   -al.\ 
Podagric. 

*  po  dag  -ric,  *  po  dafiT-rlo-al,  a.    [Lat. 
podagrizug,  from  Gr.  wo6^yp(jcoc  { 
from  Trofiaypa  (podagra)  =  gout.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty ; 
caused  by  gout. 

"Could   I  eaae  Ton  of  podayrlcal  pain.'— Fowett  : 
L*ten.  bk.  IT.,  let.  «l. 
S.  Afflicted  with  or  suffering  from  the  gout 

"  A  loadrtone.  held  In  the  hand  of  one  that  1.  yodtif. 
rtcal,  uuth  eitluT  cure  or  Kire  great  eaae  in  the  gout. 
—Itrovmc  :  Vulgar  £rrourt. 

'  pod  a  grous,    o.     [Eng.,  &c.  podaaiia) ; 
-ous.]    Podagric. 

pod  a  lyr-I-a,  a.     [Lat  Podalirtot,  Poda- 
lyrus  —  a  son  of  .£sculapius.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Podalyriez(q.T.)l 
It  consists  of  Cape  shrubs. 

p6"d-a-lyr-i-e'-8B,  «.  pi.     [Mod  L*t  porfo- 
lyri(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecc.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Papilionacese,  having  the 
filaments  free,  the  legume  continuous,  the 
leaves  simple  or  palmately  compound.  Sub- 
tribes  Enpodalyriese,  Pulteneae,  and  Mirbelieas. 

t  p8-dar'-gl-die,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  podar 
g(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.] 

Ornith. :  Frog-mouths ;  a  family  of  Picariau 
Birds,  closely  allied  to  the  C.\unnralgida9  (in 
which  they  are  now  generally  merged),  but 
having  for  the  most  part  thicker  bills,  and 
seeking  their  food  on  the  ground  instead  of 
taking  it  i>n  the  wing.  They  abound  in  the 
Australian  region,  one  genus  extending  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region.  Genera : 
Podargus,  Batrachostonms,  and  JSgotheles. 

po  dar  gus,  >.    [Or.  >ro«apyo5  (podargos)  = 
swift- footed  :  pref.  pod-,  and  ooyos  (argvs)  = 
swift.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  CaprimnlgMre,  or  the 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wnlf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cttb,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    «e.  ce  =  e:ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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typical  genus  of  the  Podargidae.  (q.v.),  with 
ten  species,  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the 
Ripuan  Islands.  Padarijus  strigtiidea,  is  the 
Tawny-shouldered  Poilurgus,  called  by  the 
colonists  "More-pork,"  from  its  peculiar  cry. 

pod-ax-In'-S-I,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  podqx(on); 
muse.  jil.  ,-vlj.  sut)'.  -inei.] 

Bot.  :   A    sub-  order    of    Gasteromycetous 
.  Fungi.    Ther*'  is  a  solid  column  in  the  centre 
of  the  sporangium. 

pod  ax'  on,  «.  [Pref.  pod-,  and  Gr.  ofo» 
(oxnn)  =  an  axle.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Podaxinei  (q.v.). 

pod-aJC-d'-nl-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [PODAXON.] 

Zool.  :  A  ])hylum  of  Invertehr.it:!,  including 

the  Sipunouloidea,  Brachiopoda,  and  Polyzoa. 

pod'-ded,  a.    [Eng.  pod;  -td.]    Having  pods. 

*  pod'-der,  s.    [Bng.  pod  ;  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  collects  puds  or  pulse. 

2.  A  kind  of  weed  winding  about  hemp,  &e, 
(HMyband.) 

*  pode,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful-J    A  tadpole. 

po-des'-ta,  ».  fltal.  =  a  governor,  from  Lat. 
potesliu  ='power.  ] 

*  1.  The  title  of  certain  officials  sent  by 
Frederick  I.  in  the  twelfth  century  to  govern 
the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy. 

*  2.  A  chief  magistrate  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics  of  the  middle  ages,  generally  elected 
annually,  and  entrusted  with  all  but  absolute 
power. 

3.  An  inferior   municipal  judge   in   some 
cities  of  Italy. 

*  po-d5s'-tate,  *.  [ItaL]  [PODSSTA.]  A  chief. 

"  The  greatest  jwrf«(rt<«  and  gravest  Judges."— 
Puttcnluim  :  Eng.  /'o«i«.  bk.  Ul.,  elk.  XXV. 

p&  de'  ti  um  (t  as  «h),  ».     fDimin.  (f)  from 

Gr.  iroi/'s  (pom),  genii.  rroSos  (porios)  =  a  foot.) 

Hot.  :   The    stalk-like    elongations    of  tha 

thallus  which  support  the  fructification  in 

Cenomyce,  a  genus  of  Lichens. 

podje,  ».  [Cf.  Ger  patxhe.)  A  puddle,  8 
plash. 

pSdg'-jf,  o.  [Eng.  pod,  s.  ;  -».]  Short  and 
stout  ;  dumpy,  fat. 

"  A  good  little  apanlel  If  she  was  not  shown  so  fat 
and  pj'jgy."—  Field,  Oct.  17.  was. 

pod'-I-ca,  «•  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of  podicus  = 
pertaining  to  a  foot.] 

OrnUh..  :  A  genus  of  Heliornithinse,  with 
four  species,  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  ex- 
cluding Madagascar.  The  feet  are  lobed,  as  in 
the  Coots,  but  the  bill  is  long  and  compressed. 

pod'-i-cSps,  s.  [Agassi:  considers  this  a 
hybrid  word.  It  is  really  contr.  from  podi- 
cipes  :  Lat.  podex,  gen  it.  j»dici'j=the  anus, 
andpes  =  afoot.  (Gloger,  iuJourn.  JurOrnitii., 
1854,  p.  430.  Note.).] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Grebe  (q.v.)  ;  the  type-genus  of 
the  family   Podicipeilidte,  formerly    made    a 
genus  of  ColymbidiB.    The  species  are  numer- 
ous and  cosmopolitan. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

pod-i-cil'-liim,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  pMum  =  a  height  (?).] 
Bot.  :  A  very  short  podetium. 

pod  I  91  ped  -i-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podi- 
ceps,  genit.  podiciped(i8)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a'ij. 
sun".  -idee.) 

Ornith.  :  Grebes  ;  a  family  of  Illiger's  Pygo- 
podes  (q.v.),  with  two  genera  :  Podiceps 
(Lath.)  and  Centropelma  (Sclater  &  Salviu). 
Borne  authorities  add  a  third,  Podilymbus, 
with  two  species,  from  North  and  South 
America  ;  but  they  are  more  generally  in- 
cluded in  Podieeps.  The  family  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  water-birds  by 
their  very  short  body,  flattened  tarsi,  and 
toes  furnished  with  broad  lobes  of  skin. 

t  podllym  -bus,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  poaHceps), 
and  (af)lymbus.) 


pod  i  so  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  pod-  ;  i  connect.,  and 
Gr.  o-u>fxa  (soma)  =  the  body.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pnccinei,  parasitic  upon 
Species  of  juniper,  which  they  kill.  Galls 
formed  by  /Wt'sofjin  macropiis  on  Jtinipera 
virginifina  are  called  in  America  Cedar-apples. 


po'-dl-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch.  :  A  low  wall,  generally  with  a  plinth 
and  cornice,  placed  in  front  of  a  building.  A 
projecting  basement 
round  the  interior  of 
a  building,  as  a  shelf 
or  seat,  and  round 
the  exterior  for  oru;i- 
mental  adjuncts,  as 
statues,  vases,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  was 
surmounted  by  rails, 
and  used  as  tlie  base-  • 
ment  for  the  columns 
of  a  portico. 

pod'-ley,  a,  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  young 
coal-fish.  (Scotch.) 

p8d-O-,  pref.       [Gr.     ROMAN  TEMPLE,  NtMES. 
iro.;?     (potts),     genit  A.  Podium. 

irooos     (po'/os)  =  a 

foot.]    Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or  situ- 
ated on  or  near  the  foot. 

pod'-o-carp,  s.    [PODOCARPUS,] 

pBd-S-car'-pus,  s.    [Pref.  jxxZo-,  and  Or. 
Kapiros  (karpos)  =  a  fruit.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Podocarp  ;  a  genus  of  Taxaceae,  gen- 
erally with  succulent  leaves   and   fruit,  the 
latter    borno    upon    a    stalk.     Podocarpua 
Totarra,  a  New  Zealand,  and  P.  cvpressi.na,  a 
Javanese  tree,  yield  excellent  timber,  that  of 
P.  bracttata  and  P.  latifolia,  of  Bunnah,  &c., 
is  less  valuable. 

2.  Palaobot.  :  Occurs  in  the  Eocene. 

t  pod  6  9eph'  a  lofts,  a.    [Pref.  podo-,  and 
Gr.  «cj>aA>j  (kephali)  =  the  held.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  head  of  flowera  on  a  long 
peduncle. 


[Or.  iroou«7)s  (podoW«)  =  gwift 
of  foot  :  pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  uicvs  (okas)  = 
swift.) 

Ornith.  :  Desert-Chough  ;  a  genus  of  Fre- 
gilime,  from  the  sandy  wastes  between  Bokhara 
and  Eastern  Tibet.  The  sole  species,  called 
by  Fischer,  who  founded  the  genus,  Podoces 
pandtri  (named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer), 
is  glaucous-green  above  ;  the  eyebrows  are 
white,  bill  and  claws  blackish,  feet  greenish. 

pod  6c  ne   mils,  s.     [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
Knj/ii's  (knemis)  —  a  greave.] 

Zool.  :  Large-greaved  Tortoise,  a  genus  of 
Emydes,  sub-family  Chelodina,  or  of  the 
family  Chelydidae.  There  are  six  species, 
ranging  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  La  Plata. 

pod-6-o6o'-ofts,  s.     [Pref.   podo.,   and   Gr. 

KOKKOf  (kokkos)  —  a  kcmel  .  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecese.  The 
fruits  of  Podococcus  Barteri,  a  native  of  Western 
Africa,  are  eaten. 

pod-o-9Jrr'-tis,   ».      [Pref.   podo-,  and  Gr. 

nip-Hi  (kiirte)  =  a  fish-basket.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Polycistina  (q.v.Ji  Skele- 
ton fenestrated  and  casque-like,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  one  end,  open,  with  three  marginal 
prickles  at  the  other. 


tim,  «.     [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 

yuwj  (gune)  —  a  woman.] 
Bot.  :  A  gynophore  (q.T.). 


jf,  s.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  Xo'yos 
(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
or  description  of  the  foot. 

pod-oph-th&r-ma-ta,  «.   pi.      [FODOPH- 

TUALM1A.] 

pod   oph  thai    ml  a,  pod   oph  thai 

ma  ta,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  pod-,  and  Gr.  o^fiaAfio; 
(ophthalmos)  =  an  eye.) 

1.  Zool.  :  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  a  legion 
of  Malacostraca  (  =  Thoracipoda  of  Wood- 
ward).    The  eyes  are  on  movable  foot-stalks  ; 
branchije   almost     always    present;    tliunx 
covered  more  or  less  completely  by  thoracic 
shield.     There  are  two  orders,  Decapoda  and 
Stomapoda  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

pSd-oph-thal'-ml-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pod- 
o]thlhttlmi(a)  ;  En^.  suit',  -an.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Podophthalmia  (q.v.).  (Huxley  : 
Anttt.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  263.) 


pod  oph  thai  -mic,  a.  [PODOPBTHALMATA.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  crustaceans  oi 
the  division  Podophthalmata. 

"pod  6-phyl  la-9e-i»,  "  p6d-*-phj?l'- 
le-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podophyll(um)  ;  Lat 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acea;  -fas.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  order,  or  «n  old  tribe,  of  plants, 
type  Podophyllum  (q.v.). 

*  pod-o-phyl'-le-ae,   s.  pL 


p8d-5ph'-Jl-Mn,  «.      [Mod.  Lat. 
l(um);  -in,]    [PODOPHYLLLTH,  2.] 

P<Sd-6-phj?l'-lOU8,  0.      [PODOPHYLLl'M.] 

Entom.  :  Having  the  feet  so  compressed  a» 
to  resemble  leaves. 

s.    [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
)  =  a  leaf.) 

1.  Bot.  :   A  trenus  of  Ranunculaceas,  now 
placed    under 

the  tribe  Ac- 

tseese.      Podo- 

phyllum  pelta- 

tum    is    the 

May-apple 

(q.v.),    called 

also  the  Wild 

Lemon.     The 

fruit    is    eat- 

able, but  the 

leaves  are  poi- 

sonous  and 

the      whole 

plant     narco- 

tic.    The  red  PODOPBYT.UJH 

fruits    of    P. 

modi,  a  Himalayan  herb,  are  eaten  by  the  na- 

tives, but  Europeans  regard  them  aft  iusipid. 

2.  Pharm.  :    Podophyllin.      An  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  reain  tinged  with  green,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Podophyllum  peltatum 
by  alcohol.     It  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  ;  a  safe  and  certain  purga- 
tive, superior  in  activity  to  Hie  resin  of  jalap. 

»  pfid-6  scaph,  «.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
<jxaif>os  (sl-ap/ios)  =  a  boat.]  A  kind  of  appara- 
tus like  a  small  boat,  attached  one  to  eaoh 
foot,  and  used  to  support  the  body  erect  in 
the  water. 

*  pSd'-o-soaph-er,  s.  [Eng.  podotcaph  ;  -tr.} 
One  who  uses  podoscaphs. 

pod  o  80  ma  ta,  «.  pi.    (Pref.  podo-,  »nd  Gr 
ffai/Aara  (sonata),  pi.  of  irai/ia  (soma)  =  a  body.) 
Zool.  :  An  order  of  Arachnula,   called   by 
Huxley  Pycnogonida  (q.v.). 

pod  6  sperm,  *  pod  6  spcr'  mi  urn,  >. 

[Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  o-ire'p^o  (sperma)  =  a  seed.) 
Bot.  :  An  umbilical  cord. 

p6ft-6-ste-ma'-96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jwdo- 

stem(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceie.] 

Bot.  :  Podostemads  ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Hutales.  Branched 
and  floating  herbs,  resembling  Liverworts  or 
Scale-mosses,  and  destitute  of  stomates  and 
spiral  vessels.  Leaves  capillary,  linear,  and 
decurrent  on  the  stem.  Flowers  inconspicu- 
ous, naked,  or  with  an  imperfect  calyx,  or 
with  three  sepals  bursting  through  a  lacerated 
spathe.  Stamens  one  to  many,  distinct  or 
monadelphous  ;  ovary  two-  or  three-celled  ; 
fruit  capsnlar;  seeds  numerous,  minute. 
Chiefly  South  American.  Tril  ics  three,  Hydro- 
stachyeae,  Lacideffi,  and  Tristichese.  Genera 
twenty,  species  100.  (Lindley.) 

p8d-5s'-tg-mad,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  podorte- 
m(um);  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  Podostemacets 
(q.v.). 

pod  OS'  -to  ma,  s.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
trrafjuL  (sterna)  =  a  month  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Naked  Lobose  Rhizopods^ 
with  relatively  large  pseudopods  for  toco- 
motion,  and  others  for  feeding. 

pod-iir'-a,  ».  [Pref.  pod-,  and  Gr.  ot/no  (ouro) 
=  a  tail.]" 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Lubbock'* 
family  Poduridie  (q.v.).  Body  cylindrical, 
segments  sub-equal  ;  eyes  eight  on  each  side  ; 
antennae  short,  eight  jointed  ;  feet  with  only 
one  claw  ;  caudal  appendage  short. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  ag ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  -  shall,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlou,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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poduridse— pogostemon 


p$-dur'-I-daB,  «.  pi     [Mod.  Lat,  podur(a); 

Liit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zoology  : 

*  1.  An  approximate  synonym  of  the  modern 
Collembola  (q.v.). 

2.  A  family  of  the  modern  Collembola. 
with  three  genera,  Achorutea,  Podura,  ana 
Xenylla.  Body  cylindrical  ;  the  appendages 
of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment  developed 
Into  a  saltatory  apparatus.  (Lubbock.) 

po'-e  (1),  «.  [Native  name.]  An  article  of  food 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  taro  plant,  Gala- 
dlum  fsculentum,  by  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  root  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  pounded  with  a  pestle  to  the  consistency 
of  dough  ;  it  is  then  fermented,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  is  fit  for  use. 

p>  -e  (2),  5.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
poc  bird,  •'. 

Ornith.  :  Pruithemadera  novce  -zeelandite  (or 
tircinnata),  cabled  also  Tui.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  Urge  blackbird,  with  dark  metallic 
plumage  becomii.g  black  in  certain  lights,  and 
with  a  bronze  reflection  in  others.  There  is  & 
patch  of  pure  white  on  the  shoulders,  and  from 
each  side  of  the  neck  depends  a  tuft  of  snowy, 
curly,  downy  feathers,  bearing  a  distant  re- 
semblance to  A  clergyman's  bands.  These 
feathers  influenced  Gray  in  his  choice  of  a 
generic  name,  and  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
epithet,  Parson-bird,  of  the  early  colonists. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  has  great  powers 
of  mimicry.  "  It  will  learn  to  articulate  sen- 
tences of  several  words  with  clearness,  and  to 
imitate  the  barking  of  a  dog  to  perfection." 
(BwUer  ;  Bird*  of  New  Zealand.) 

po-e-bri-ther'-l'-um,  *.  [Or.  *6j  (po?); 
root  |3p»-  (seen  in  popa  (bora)  =.  eatage,  meat, 
and  Lat  two  =  to  devour),  and  Bijpiov  (thl- 
rion)  =  a  wild  beast.) 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Camel  Ida,  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America. 

pee  -gH'-i-a,  «.  [Or.  woutiXos  (poikilos)  =  many- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinodontidae,  from 
tropical  America.  Dr.  Gunther  puts  the 
number  of  species  at  sixteen. 

pce-gt-lit'-Xc,  a.    [PoiKiLixia] 

*  poe-$X-l5p'-d-da,  s.  pi    [Gr.  mucftoc  (poiki- 
ios)  =  varied,  and    m>v«  (pous),  genit.   n-o6o« 
(podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Merostomata 
(q.v.). 

po  em,  *  poeme,  *.  [Fr.  poeme,  from  Lat. 
poema;  Gr.  TTOI'TJ/UO  (poiema)  =  a  work  ...  a 
poem  ;  iroic'w  (poied)  =  to  make,  to  compose  ; 
Ital.  A  Sp.  poema.]  [Pour.] 

1.  A  metrical  composition  ;  a  composition 
In  verse,  whether  blank  or  rhyming. 

"  Poenit,  like  pictures,  are  of  dilfereut  sort*." 

•BWMIMMl  :  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  composition  not  in 
verse,  but  in  which  the  language  is  impas- 
sioned and  full  of  imagination:  as,  a  prose 
poem. 

*  po  e-mat'-ic,  <T.  [Gr.  iroiytJMTiKos  (poiemati- 
*w)t]      Pertaining  or  relating  to  poems  or 
poetry;  poetical.    (Coleridge.) 

*pce-noT-o-g$r,  «.    [PENOLOGY.] 

po-eph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.    [POEPHAGUS.J 

Zool  :  In  Owen's  classification  a  group  of 
Marsupialia,  embracing  the  Macropodidse  and 
Hypsiprymnus,  all  strictly  phytophagous. 

po  eph'-a-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  poephag(a); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -i/us.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on, 
grass  ;  belonging  or  pertainingto  the  Poephaga. 

po-eph'-a-gus,  «.  [Gr.  irorf^dyo^  (poSphagos). 
A  term  applied  by  Julian  to  the  animal.J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  with  one  species, 
Poephagus  (Bos)  grunniens,  the  Yak  (q.v.). 

pd-eph'-fl-a,  s.  [Gr.  wot)  (poS)  =  grass,  and 
</nAe'to)  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ploceid*,  with  six 
species,  from  Australia, 


,  *pO-e-8le,  *.  [Pr.  poSsie,  from 
Lat.  poesin,  accus.  of  poesis  =  poetry,  from 
Gr.  n-otTjo-tv  (poiesis)  =  &  making,  poetic  fac- 
ulty, a  poem  ;  iroie'w  (poito)  =  to  make,  to 
compose  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  poesia.]  [POET,  POSY.] 


1.  The  art  of  writing  poetry ;  poetical  skill 
or  faculty. 

"  Poety  is  hU  [the  Poet's]  skill  or  craft  of  making ; 
th«  very  fiction  ttHlt'— Jtt  Jonton :  lh»cov<riet. 

*  2.  Poetry,  poems  ;  metrical  compositions. 

"  Simon  Ides  said  that  picture  was  a  drmb  poette,  and 
pottit  a  BpenkiiiK  picture." — Butland :  Plutarch,  p.  805. 

*  3.  A  posy ;  a  short  conceit  or  motto  en- 
graved on  a  ring,  &c. 

po'-et,  'po-ete,  *.  [Fr.  poete,  from  Lat 
poeta ;  Gr.  irotTjTufc  (poietes)  =a  maker  ...  a 
poet;  nWu  ( poied)  =  to  make;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  poeta.  The  true  English  word  for  poet  is 
maker,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Greek.]  [MAKER.] 

*  1.  A  maker,  an  inventor.     [MAKER,  *.,  2.] 

2.  The  author  or  writer  of  a  poem  or  metri- 
cal composition. 

"They  that  make  verse*,  expressynge  tberby  none 
other  lernyiige,  but  the  craft*  of  veninengc,  be  not  of 
auncieut  writers  named  poetet,  but  only  called  vi-rst- 
flera."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Tht  tiwemovr,  bk.  L,  ch.  xilL 

3.  One  who  is  skilled  in  poetry ;  one  who  is 
endowed  with  poetical  faculties  or  talents ; 
one  possessing  high  imaginative  powers. 

"If  Fopebenotaporf,  where  i*  poetry  to  be  found?" 
— Johnt on  :  Life  of  Pop*. 

poet-laureate, *. 

*  1.  Eng.  Univ. :  One  who  has  received  an 
honourable    degree    for   grammar,  including 
poetry  and  rhetoric  ;  go  called  from  his  being 
crowned  with  laureL 

2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  whose 
duty  was  to  compose  an  ode  every  year  for 
the  sovereign's  birthday,  or  for  a  great  na- 
tional victory,  &c.  This  duty  is  not  now 
required  of  the  holder  of  the  office,  which  is 
now  a  sinecure. 

H  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poet- 
laureates  were  Edmund  Spenser  (1590-1599), 
Ben  Jonson  (1619-1637),  John  Dryden  (1670- 
1700).  Robert  Southey  (1813-1843),  William 
Wordsworth  (184a-1851).  Alfred  Tennyson, 
the  present  poet-laureate  (1851),  was  created  a 
baron  in  1884, 

*  poot  musician,  s.    An  epithet  applied 
to  the  bard  and  lyrist,  as  combining  the  pro- 
fessions of  poetry  and  music. 

*  poet  sucker,  s.    An  immature  01  inex- 
perienced poet,    (lien  Jonson.) 

poet's  cassia,  *. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Osyria. 

t  po-S-ta«'-ter,  «.  [O.  Fr.  poetastrt.}  An 
inferior  poet ;  a  pitiful  rhymer. 


Beaumont  :  To  th*  Memory  o/  Sir  John  Beaumont. 

*  po'-e'-tas-tr^,  *.    [Eng.  poetaster;  ~y.]    The 
works    or    writings  of  a   poetaster;   pitiful 
rhyming. 

po'-ot-eas,  *.  [Eng,  poet;  •ess.]  A  female  poet. 

"The  famout  /•octet*  Corfnna  five   times  had  the 
advantage  of  PindariM."—  fforth:  Plutarch,  pt  11.,  p.  25. 

pd-St'-lc,  p6-ef-*C-al,a.  [Fr.  poetique  ;  Lat. 
poeticits  ;  Gr.  irotTjTucoy  (poietikos),  from  iroteu 
(poieo)  =  to  make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  poetico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  poe- 
try :  as,  poetic  genius. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry  ;  In  metrical  form  : 
'  as,  a  poetical  composition, 

3.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  the  quali- 
ties or  beauties  of  poetry  ;  containing  poetical 
ideas  or  imagery. 

poetic-license,  *.  The  liberty  or  license 
allowed  to  a  poet  in  matters  of  fact  or  lan- 
guage, for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  desired 
effect  or  result. 

po-ef-Xc-al,  a.    [POETIC.] 

poetical-justice,  «.  The  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  such  as  is  pic- 
tured in  poems  and  works  of  fiction,  but 
seldom  found  in  real  life. 

"  The  talk  was  about  pottifal-Jiutice  and  the  unities. 
of  place  and  time."  —  Macaulay  :  ffut.  Emj.,  cb.  iii. 

pd-et'-ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  poetical;  -ly.] 
I  n  a  poetical  manner  ;  by  the  means  or  aid  of 
poetry  ;  like  a  poet. 

*  pd-et'-Ics,   a.     [PoBTic.]     The  doctrine  of 
poetry  ;  that  branch  of  criticism  which  deals 
with  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 


*.  [Eng.  poetic  ;  -«fe.]  A 
poetaster.  '(Swinburne  :  Under  the  Microscope, 
p.  36.) 


*  pO'-eViEe,  v.i.     [Fr.  poAtiser,  from  poete  =  f 
poet  ;  Lat.  poetor;  Gr.  ironfn'^w  (j»ot«(u$).]  To 
write  as  a  poet  ;  to  compose  verses. 

"  They  very  curiously  could  paint, 
And  neatly  poetit*.  ' 

Drayton  :  Mute*  fflyriurn.  Nymph  .  1. 

*  po'-e't-re'ss,  ».  [Lat  poetrix.]  A  female  poet; 
a  poetess. 


^,    *po-e-trie,    *po-e-trye,-  s 

[O.  Fr.  poeterie.}    [Pocr.] 

1.  That  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  has  for  it  f 
object  the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasure  by 
the  use  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language, 
which  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily, 
formed  in  regular  measure;  the  art  of  pro 
ducing  illusions  of  the  imagination  by  mean/ 
of  language. 

"But  about  the  original!  of  poeme*  and  poetri*. 
there  Is  a  great  question  among  authors."—  /*.  Holland  . 
I'linie,  bk.  viL,  cb.  Ivi. 

2.  Poetical,    imaginative,    or    passionate 
language  or  compositions,  whether  expressed 
rhythmically  or  In  prose.    Thus,  many  part! 
of  the  prose  translation  of  the  Bible  are  gen  nine 
poetry.    In  its  widest  sense,  poetry  may  be  de- 
fined as  tnitv  which  is  the  product  of  the 
imaginative    powers  and  fancy,    and    which 
appeals  to  these  powers  in  others. 

&  Metrical  compositions,  verse,  poema. 

"  She  Uketh  most  delight 
In  musiclc,  ImtruiuenU,  and  poetry." 

Snakttp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  L 

T  The  ancient  Hindoo  Vedas  consists  in  large 
measures  of  rhythmical  hymns.  Hindoo  poetry 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  epics  ol 
the  Ramayan  and  the  Mahabharat.  Specimen! 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  made  conspicuous  to 
the  English  reader  by  being  printed  in  separate 
lines  in  the  R.V.,  are  found  in  Gen.  iv.  23-24,  ix. 
25-27,  xxvii.  39,  40,  xlix.  2-27,  and  Exodus  XT. 
1-18,  21.  It  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  books  of  Job  and  of  Psalms.  The  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  began  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
continued  till  about  B.C,  500.  The  chief  poets 
of  Rome  came  late  upon  the  scene,  Virgil  being 
born  B.C.  70,  and  Horace  B.C.  65.  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  died 
A.D.  Oct.  25.  1400;  John  Barbour,  author  ol 
the  "Bruce''  (1373),  was  the  first  Scottish 
poet.  Of  the  English  poets  of  high  genius 
were  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth,  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Milton 
and  Dryden  in  the  seventeenth,  Pope  and 
Cowper  in  the  eighteenth,  Byron,  &c.,  in  the 
nineteenth.  Of  Scottish  poeta,  Burns  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

*po'  et  ship,   c.     [Eng.    poet;   -skip.}     The 
state,  condition,  or  individuality  of  a  poet. 

pogge,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool  :  The  Armed  Bull-head.    [BULLHEAD.] 

PoY-gfc*      [POEOY.] 

*  pogh,  *  poghe,  «.    [POKE.]     A  bag,  a  poke, 
po   gon,  *.    [Gr.] 

Bot,  :  A  beard.    [BEARD  (2),  «.,  IIL] 


[Gr.  irwyw  (pogori)  =  the 
beard.  Named  from  the  fringed  tip  of  the 
flo  wei-s.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pogonidse  (q.v.). 
Terrestrial  orchids.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
are  known,  from  America  and  Asia. 

po  go-ni  &s,  s.     [Gr.  vwyvvia*  (pogonlat)  = 
bearded.] 

Tchthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scisenidae  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Pogonias  chromis,  the  Drum, 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Snout 
convex,  upper  jaw  overlapping  lower  ;  man- 
dible with  numerous  small  barbels  ;  large 
molar  teeth  on  pharyngeal  bones. 

po-Kon'-i-dee,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  pogon(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id"*.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae. 

po-go'-mte,  *.     [Gr.  nwywrfa?  (pogdnias)  =  ft 
comet;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 
Petrol.  :  Hatty's  name  for  Pele's  Hair  (q.v.)i 

po-go-stem'-I-dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  pogo- 
stemfpn);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Mentheaa. 

po  go  ste'-mon,  «.    [Gr.  irwywc(po(;on)=  s 
beard,  and  trr^tiov  (stemon)  =  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  oi 
Pogostemidse.  Pogostemon  Patchouli  grows  ia 
East  Bengal,  Burmah,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. [PATCHOULI.] 


flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  »ir,  marine ;  go,  po*t 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ofib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e :  ev  =  a :  au  =  kw. 
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poh,  *pogh,  interj.     [Icel.  pu  =  pooh.] 
exclamation  of  contempt.    [PooH.] 


poi    cil-lte,  *.   [Gr.  iroutt'Aot  (poifcitos)  =  many- 
coloured  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  poikilit.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BORNITE  (q.v.). 

p6"l-cfl-o'-py-ri'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  woiKiAos  (poi- 
kilos)  =  many-coloured,  and  Eng.  pyrites  ;  Ger. 
poikilopyrU,] 

Min,  :  The  same  as  BORNITE  (q.v.). 


lent),  s.  (ting,  poignant;  -cy.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poignant  or 
stimulating  to  the  palate  ;    piquant,   sharp, 
pungent. 

2.  Point,   sharpness,    keenness,    asperity  ; 
power  of  irritating  and  cutting. 

14  8C  It  it  with  wit.  which  generally  succeeds  more 
from  King  happily  addressed,  than  from  its  native 
potynimcy.'—  tf  ddsmith  :  Thu  Bee,  So.  1.  (IntrodJ 

3.  Saarpnesa  or  painfulncss  to  the  feelings  ; 
bittern  Jss  :  as,  the  poignancy  of  grief. 

oig  nant  (g  silent),  'poi  nant,  *pug- 
naunt,  a.  [Fr.  poignant,  pr.  par.  of  poindre 
—  to  prick  ;  Lat.  pungo.  Poignant  and  pungent 
are  thus  doublets.] 

*  1.  Sharp,  cutting. 

*2.  Sharp  or  stimulating  to  the  palate; 
pungent,  piquant. 

3.  Pointed,  sharp,  keen,  irritating,  cutting, 
bitter. 

"There  are,  to  whom  too  poignant  I  appear." 

/Yanri*  :  Hurac*,  bk.  ft,  sat.  1. 

i.  Sharp,  bitter,  painful. 

"A  sharpness  so  poirtant  aa  to  divide  the  marrow 
from  the  bones.  "—#/».  Taylor;  Sermon*,  ii.  6. 

ant-l^G/  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  poignant; 
-ly.}  In  a  poignant  inaiiner  ;  sharply,  bitterly, 
keenly,  piercingly. 

•polgnlet,  *poygniet»  f.  [Fr.  poignet.] 
A  wristband.  (Palsgrave.) 

pSi-kl-lft'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  woiiciAos  (poikihs)=z 
many-coloured,  and  suff.  -itic.}    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 
poildlitic  group  Or  formation,  s. 

Geol.:  A  name  proposed  by  Messrs.  Cony- 
beare  and  Buckland  for  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone strata  between  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
and  the  Lias,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and 
streaks  of  light  blue,  green,  and  buff-colour 
on  a  red  base.  [PERMIAN,  TRIAS.] 

poi  Itl-ld-pleu'-ron,  s.  [Gr.  muxftoe  (poi- 
kilos)  =  many-coloured,  and  irAevpdv  (pleuron) 
=  a  rib.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Dinosauria(McAoIson),, 
Crocodilia  (Etheridge),  from  the  Wealden. 

•pol-na-dot  '  poi  na  doc,  *  poy-na-do, 

t.      [PONIARD,  S.] 

poin  91  a  na,  s.  [Named  after  M.  de  Poinci, 
once  governor  of  the  Antilles,  and  a  great 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eucaesalpinieie,  closely 
akin  to  Crcsalpinta  itself,  but  with  the 
calyx  valvate  in  the  bud.  Poiticiana  elata,  a 
tree  growing  in  the  forests  of  southern  and 
western  India,  yields  a  gum.  Its  wood  is 
well  suited  for  cabinet-work,  Pt  regia,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  introduced  into  India 
from  Madagascar,  is  common  near  Calcutta 
in  gardens  and  at  roadsides.  P.  pulcherrima  is 
now  made  Casalpinia  pnlcherrima.  Its  roots 
are  tonic.  [BARBADOHS  FLOWER-  FENCE.] 

poind,  *poynd,  v,t.  [A.S.  pyndan  =  to 
pound  ;  puna  =  an  enclosure.]  [POUND  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  pound  or  pen  ; 
to  pound. 

2.  To  distrain  ;  to  seize  and  sell  the  goods 
of  a  debtor  under  a  warrant. 

"An  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  falling 
under  their  warrant  of  distress,  or  potndina,  as  it  U 
called."—  Xcott  ;  Antiquary,  ch.  xll. 

*  3.  To  seize  in  warfare. 

p6ind,  s.  [PoiND,  v.}  That  which  Is  seized  or 
distrained  ;  booty. 

p6ind'-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  poind;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  distrained  ;  liable  to  be  distrained, 

poind'-er,  s.  [Eng.  poind;  -er.]  One  who 
distrains  ;  the  keeper  of  a  pound  ;  a  pinder  or 
pinner. 

"  The  poinder  chafes  and  swears  to  see  beasts  In  the 
corn.  —  Adamt:  \Vorkt,  1.  163. 


polng  (as  pwan),  *  poyne,  «.  [Fr.  poing  = 
the  nst.] 

1.  A  glove. 

2.  Her. :  The  fist ;  the  hand  closed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  appaumt. 

*  poin  set  -tl-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  Poin- 
sette,  who  in  1328  discovered  the  plant  in 
Mexico.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  now  merged 
in  Euphorbia  itself.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is 
a  highly  ornamental  stove-plant,  with  rose- 
like  whorls  of  bracts. 

point,  '  poinct,  '  poynt,  ».  [Fr.  point, 
pointe  (O.  Fr.  poinct\  from  Lat.  punctum  =  a 
point ;  orig.  the  uCCti  aing.  of  punctus,  pa.  par. 
otpungo  =  to  prick ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jncnto,  punto; 
Port,  ponta,  ponto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  made  by  the  end  of  anything 
sharp,  as  of  a  pin,  a  needle,  <tc. 

2.  A    mark    of    punctuation ;    a    stop ;    a 
character    used    to    mark    the    divisions  of 
sentences,  or  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in 
reading  or  speaking.  [COLON,  COMMA,  PERIOD.] 

"  Commas  and  point*  they  set  exactly  right" 

Pope  :  Prol.  to  Satire*.  Ml. 

3.  An  indefinitely  small  space ;  an  indivisi- 
ble part  of  space. 

*  4.  A  small  space  of  ground. 

5.  A  particular  place  or  spot  to  which  any- 
thing is  directed. 
"6.  An  indivisible  part  of  time ;  a  moment. 

7.  The  place  or  position  near,  next,  or  close 
to ;  the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die."— Q«n*i»  xxv.  S3. 

8.  The  exact  or  critical  moment. 

"  Even  to  the  point  of  her  death." 
Shaketp.  :  A  lit  Vfell  that  Knds  Welt,  i  v.  8. 

9.  The  exact  place  :  as,  He  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  he  had  left  off. 

10.  A  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion  ;  a 
single  part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a 
subject  as  a  whole. 

"They  wtll  hardly  proT*  his  point"— Arbutknot :  On 

Coint. 

11.  A  single  subject  or  matter ;  an  item,  a 
detail,  a  particular. 

"The  Reactionaries  were,  of  course,  the  strongest  In 
point  of  numbers."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  IT,  1885. 

*12.  A  state,  condition,  or  predicament. 

"  The  state  of  Norinandy  stands  on  a  tlckle_po*n(." 
Staketp-  :  »  B*nr*  VI.,  i  1. 

13.  Degree,  stage,  state. 

14.  The  sharp  end  of  an  instrument ;  that 
which  pricks  or  punctures  :  as,  the  point  of  a 
pin,  of  a  needle,  a  dagger,  &c. 

15.  Anything  which    ta- 
pers to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
end,  as  a  promontory. 

*16.  A  lace,  string,  &c., 
with  a  tag  (called  an  eyelet, 
aglet,  or  aiguillet),  used  for 
fastening  articles  of  dress, 
especially  the  hose  to  the 
jacket  or  doublet  Fashion- 
able in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

"  Their  points  being  broken, 
down  fell  thei r  hoae."— rS'&afceip.  : 
1  Benry  IV.,  11.  4. 

*  17.    The  pommel  of  a 
saddle. 

"  Put  a  few  flocks  in  the  point." 
—Skakesp. :  1  Henry  /('..  ll.  1. 

18.  Lace  worked  by  the 
needle,  as  point  d'Alengon, 

point  d? aiguille ;  also  applied  to  lace  worked 
by  bobbins,  and  even  to  a  cheaper  imitation 
fabric  made  by  machinery. 

19.  A  lively  turn  of  thought  or  expression 
which  strikes  with  force  or  agreeable  surprise; 
a  sentence  terminated  with  some  remarkable 
turn  of  thought  or  expression ;  the  sting  or 
pith  of  an  epigram  ;  hence,  force,  expression. 

"  Times  corrupt,  and  nature  HI  inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  pvint  that  left  a  atiiiK  behind." 

Pope ;  Satire*,  v.  253. 

20.  The  especial  features  in  a  part  which 
an  actor  has  to  bring  out  prominently. 

"  A  running  flre  of  subdued  '  h'shs'  kept  down  the 
tendency  to  applaud  the  principal  point*."— Referee, 
April  4.  1886. 

21.  That  which  arrests  attention  ;  a  salient 
trait  of  character;  a  characteristic,  a  pecu- 
liarity ;  a  mark  of  quality  or  character. 

"  One  of  my  strong  point*  is  modesty." — Field,  April 

4,  1S85. 


POINT, 

With  eyelets,  draw. 
Ing  together  a 
slashed  sleeve. 
(From  Planch&'i 
Diet.) 


*  22.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

"  What  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made." 

Sfiakap. :  3  Henry  VI.,  tt.  L 

23.  The  action  of  a  pointer  in  thrusting  nil 
tail    straight    out   when    he    scents   game. 
(Dickens*:  Pickwick,  ch.  xix.) 

24.  The  particular  thing  aimed  at  or  desired; 
aim,  purpose,  object. 

25.  The  main  question ;   the  precise  thing, 
subject,  or  particular  to  be  considered  ;  the 
essence. 

"  Here  lies  the  point." — Shakftp.  :  1  Benry  /  r.,  11  4 

*  26.  A  punctilio  ;  nice  respect ;  niceties. 

"This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  point*." —Shakttp,: 
Midsummer  Jfiffht't  Dream,  V. 

27.  A  mark  to  denote  the  degree  of  success 
or  progress  one  has  reached  in  trials  of  skill, 
excellence,  games,  &c.  ;  as,  He  won  by  five 
points.  [II.  22.] 

*28.  A  signal  given  by  a  blast  of  a  trumpet; 
hence,  a  note,  a  tune. 

"  A  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war." 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  /r,  IT.  \, 

*29.  A  command,  a  direction. 
"  Aufidiua  obeys  his  point*,  as  If  he  were  hfs  officer." 
tjfmkevp. :  Coriolanut,  IT.  *. 

*  30.  A  deed,  a  feat,  an  exploit. 

"  A  poynt  of  armys  uudyrtake." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  M. 

*  31.  One  of  the  squares  on  a  chess-board. 
"The  cheklr  or  the  chesse  hath  viij  poyntet  in  ecb* 

partie."— Qetta  Romanorum,  p.  71. 

32.  The  same  as  POINTER,  L  S.    (America* 

Comm.  Slang.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :   A  certain  Imaginary  spot  hi 
the  heavens,  generally  at  the  intersection  of 
two   or   more   great   circles,  conventionally 
agreed  upon  as  a  convenient  one  whence  to 
measure  distances.    There  are  the  equinoctial 
point*,  the  solstitial  points,  &c. 

2.  Bookbind. :  A  register  mark  made  by  the 
printer  in  placing  his  sheets  on  the  tympan 
and  forming  a  guide  to  the  folder. 

3.  Cricket  and  Baseball  : 

(1)  In  cricket,  a  fielder  stationed  close  to  and 
facing  the  batsman ;    he  is  supported  by  the 
coTer-point.    Also,  the  place  occupied  by  such 
fielder. 

(2)  W. :  In  baseball,  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  pitcher  and  the  catcher. 

4.  Engrav. :  An  etching-needle. 

5.  Fort. ;  The  junction  of  certain  lines  of 
defence  :    as,  the  point  of  the  bastion,  the 
salient  angle  formed  by  its  meeting  faces  ; 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  curtain  and 
the  flank  ;  the  point  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
bastion,  &c. 

6.  Geom. :  A  point  is  that  which  has  "  neither 
parts  nor  magnitude  "  (Euclid),  but  only  posi- 
tion.    The  extremities  of  a  limited  line  are 
points ;    that  which  separates  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a  line  is  a  point. 

7.  Glass-cutting:    A  fragment  of  diamond 
containing  a  natural  angle  adapted  for  glass- 
cutters'  use. 

8.  Harness :    A  short  strap  stitched  to  a 
wide    one  for  the  purpose   of  attaching  the 
latter  to  another  strap  by  a  buckle.    The  end 
of  any  strap  that  is  provided  with  holes  for 
the  buckle-tongue. 

9.  Heraldry: 

(1)  One  of  the  several  parts 
denoting  the  local  positions 
on   the  escutcheon  of  any 
figure  or  charges.   The  prin- 
cipal points  are : 

A.  Dexter  chief ;  B.  Middle  chief; 
c.  Sinister  chief ;  D..  Honour 
point;  E.  Centre  or  fesse  point; 
T.  Vivl  or  nombril  point ;  o. 
Dexter  base:  H.  Middle  base;  POINTS, 

j.  Sinister  base. 

(2)  A  small  part   of  the  base  of  a  shield 
variously  marked  off.    Point  in  point  is  when 
it  much  resembles  the  pile. 

10.  Knitting-mach.  :  Beardless  needles  ;  also 
known  as  shifters  (q.v.). 

11.  lacrosse ;  The  first  man  put  from  goal ; 
cover-point  stands  in  front  of  him. 

12.  Mach. :  Position  in  relation  to  power  or 
accessory  portions  :   as,  the  dead  point  of  a 
crank  ;  the  fixed  point  on  which  a  body  moves. 

13.  Masonry : 

(1)  The  stone-mason's  punch,  used  to  reduce 
the  face  of  the  stone,  leaving  it  in  narrow  ridges, 
which  are  dressed  down  by  the  inch  tool. 

(2)  A  pointed  chisel  for  niggling  ashlar. 


^ ;  pout,  jofrl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  -  fc 
tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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point— pointedly 


14.  Math,  :    A  dot  placed  before  a  decimal 
fraction. 

15.  Music  :  The  same  as  Dor  (q.v.). 

16.  Nautical  £  Navigation  : 

(1)  One  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  division 
of  the  card  in  the  mariner's  compass.    The 
angular  space  between  two  consecutive  points 
IB  IP  15',  and  each  space  is  sub-divided  into 
half  and  quarter  points.    [CARDINAL  POINTS.] 

"  The  ship  broke  off  two  pointt  a*  before."—  JVorryo*  .* 
P0t«r  Simple,  ch.  XT. 

(2)  A  fl.it.  piece  of  braided  cordage  attached 
to  the  reef-band  of  a  sail  to  tie  up  a  reef. 

17.  Perspective  :  A.  certain  pole  or  place  with 
regard  to  the  perspective  plane  :  as 

(1)  Point  of  sight  :  The  point  whence  the 
picture   is  viewed,   the    principal  vanishing 
point,  because  all   horizontal   rays  that  are 
parallel  to  the  middle  visual  ray  will  vanish 
in  that  point.    The  point  at  which,  if  the  eye 
be  placed,  the  picture  will  represent  the  same 
appearance  as  the  object  itself  would  were  the 
picture  removed.     This  is  sometimes  called 
the  point  of  view. 

(2)  Objective  point:  A  point  on  a  geometri- 
cal plane  whose  representation  Is  required  on 
the  perspective  plane. 

(3)  Vanishing  point:  The  point  to  which  all 
parallel  lines  in  the  same  plane  tend  in  the 
representation. 

18.  Physic*:  A  line  of  demarcation  or  limit  : 
as,  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  the  melting 
point  of  a  solid.   Said  also  of  instruments  ;  as, 
the  freezing  point  of  a  thermometer,  Ac. 

19.  Ploughs  :  The  extreme  forward  end  of  the 
•hare  as  distinguished  from  the  wing. 

20.  Print.  :  One  of  the  pins  placed  on  the 
tynipan  of  a  press  or  feed-board  of  a  machine 
to  perforate  tlie  sheet  at  the  time  of  the  first 
printing,  to  secure  a  register  when  the  sheet 
Is  turned. 

21.  Rail.-eng.  (PL):  The  switch  or  movable 
guide-mils  at  junctions  or  stations. 

"  After  the  signal  was  lowered,  the  pointt  could  not 
be  alt«re4."—  Raptor:  ft-<,l*xiy  a.^n-tlt,  p.  *4. 


22.  Whist  (PI.):  The  wagering  or  winning 
periods  of  the  game. 

If  1.  At  all  points:    In   every  particular; 
completely,  perfectly. 

**  '  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ?  ' 
*  Yea,  at  all  point*  and  lougs  to  enter  in."' 

8kalt**p.  ;  Kictiard  II.,  L  8. 

*2.  At  point: 

(1)  On  the  point,  about. 

"  You  are  at  point  to  lose  roar  liberties." 

gaafesp.  :  Cortolantu,  liL  t 

(2)  Completely,  at  all  points. 

"Armed  at  point  exactly  ;  cap-a-pf*,** 

shnitesp.  :  ffamlet,  L  2. 

*  3.  In  good  point:  In  good  case  or  condition. 
(Cf.  EMBONPOINT.] 

*  4.  To  point  :  To  the  smallest  point,  exactly. 

"Hast  thou  performed  to  point  the  tempest?" 

&Mlce*p-  :  Tvmput,  L  J. 

5-  Acting  point: 

Phys.  :  The  exact  point  at  which  an  impulse 
IB  given. 

6.  Physical  point:   The  smallest  or  least 
sensible  object  of  sight. 

7.  Point  of  contact:  [CONTACT,  «.,  HI.  5]. 

8.  Point  of  contrary  plexure,  Point  of  inflec- 

tion: [INFLECTION,  «f]. 

9.  Point  of  dispersion  : 

Optics:  That  point  at  which  the  rays  begin 
t*  diverge  ;  commonly  called  the  virtual  focus. 

10.  Point  of  horse  : 

Min.  :  The  spot  where  a  vein,  as  of  ore,  is 
divided  by  a  mass  of  rock  into  branches, 

11.  Pom*  of  incidence: 

Optics  :  That  point  npon  the  surface  of  a 
medium  upon  which  a  ray  of  light  falls. 

12.  Point   of  intersection:   [INTERSECTION, 

«L,  II.]. 

13.  Point  of  reflection  : 

Optics  :  The  point  from  which  a  ray  is  re- 

flected. 

14.  Point  nf  refraction  : 

Optics:  That  point  in  the  refracting  surface 
where  the  refraction  takes  place. 

15.  Point  of  support:  The  collected  areas  on 
the  plane  of  the  walls,  columns.  &c.,  on  whioh 
an  edifice  rests,  or  by  which  it  Is  supported. 

16.  Vowel  points: 

fTeb.  Gram.  :  Point*  or  marks  placed  above 
or  below  the  consonants,  and  representing 


the  vocal  sounds  or  vowels  which  should 
precede  or  follow  the  consonants. 

*  17.  To  come  to  points  :  To  tight  with  swords. 

point-blank,  a.,  adv.,  ft  «.  [From  an 
arruw  aimed  directly  at  the  white  mark  or 
blank  in  the  centre  of  the  target.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gun.  :  Aimed  directly  or  straight;  in  a 
horizontal  line.     In  point-blank  shooting,  the 
object  is  so  close  that  the  ball  is  supposed  to 
move  in  a  horizontal  line, 

2.  Fig.  :  Direct,  plain  ;   explicit,  express  : 
as,  a  point-blank  denial. 

B*  As  adverb  : 

1.  Gun.  :  In  a  horizontal  line. 

"  Point-blank  over-againat  the  mouth  at  the  piece." 
—  Brewer  •  Lingua,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :   Directly,  plainly  ;  explicitly,  ex- 
pressly. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  white  mark  or  blank  on  a  target  at 
which  an  arrow,  bullet,  &c.  is  aimed. 

2.  The  point  in  which  the  line  of  sight  in- 
tersects the  trajectory  of  a  projectile. 

point  d'appui,  9.  [Fr.  =  point  of  strp- 
port.] 

Mil.  :  Point  of  support,  basis;  a  fixed  point 
on  which  troops  form,  and  on  which  opera- 
tions are  based. 

*  point  do  vise,  *  point-device,  a.  & 

adv.  [A  shortened  form  of  at  point  device  = 
exactly,  from  O.  Fr.  a  point  devia  =  to  the  very 
point  imagined.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Precise,  nice,  finical. 

B*  As  adv.  :  To  a  nicety,  exactly. 


"Thai  for  the  uuptial  hour,  all  fitted  . 

Drafton  :  Poty-Olbion,  a.  25. 

point  d'orgue,  *.    [ORGAN-POINT.] 
point-hole,  *. 

Print.  :  A  hole  made  in  •  sheet  of  paper  by 
a  register  pin,  or  by  points  on  the  tyinpan. 

point-lace,  *.    [Poisr,  «.,  1.  18.] 

point  -  paper,  s.  Pricked  paper  for 
making,  copying,  or  transferring  designs. 

point  system,  *,  A  system  of  gauging 
type-bodies  now  in  vogue  in  this  country.  A 
point  equals  .0138-inch.  Old  designations,  as 
nonpareil  (now  6-point),  pica  (now  12-jwiiti), 
are  practically  in  disuse. 

point-tool,  s.  A  tool  ground  off  tn  a 
sharp  point  at  the  midwidth  of  the  end  of  the 
blade. 

point  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [PoiNT,  M 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  give  a  point  to  ;  to  sharpen  ;  to  cut, 
grind,  or  forge  to  a  point  :  as,  To  point  a 
pencil,  to  point  a  pin. 

2.  Hence  Jig.,  to  give  point,  force,  or  ex- 
pression to  ;  to  add  to  the  force  or  point  of. 

"To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  taJe." 

Ji.hnfm  :  Vanity  of  Human  H'iAet,  221  . 

3.  To  direct  at  or  towards  an  object  ;  to  aim. 

"  The  warriors*  swords 
Were  pointed  up  to  heaven." 

Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan,  IT.  J. 

*  4.  To  direct  the  eye,  notice,  or  attention  of. 

5.  To  show  or  indicate,  as  by  pointing  with 
the  finger.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Prom  the  great  sea,  you  ahull  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hot."—  A'umbtrt  xxxiv.  7. 

6.  To   indicate    by  any  means;   to   draw 
attention  to. 

"The  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power  la 
expressly  pointed  out  to  us."—  Hume  :  Euayt,  pt  it. 

7.  To  indicate  the  purpose  or  point  of. 

8.  To  mark  with  signs  or  characters  to  dis- 
tinguish the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  indi- 
cate the  pauses  ;  to  punctuate. 

9.  To  mark  (as  Hebrew)  with  vowel-points. 
[POINT,  s.,  TT  1&] 

1L  Brickwork:  To  fill  the  joints  of,  as  of 
masonry,  brickwork,  &c.,  with  mortar  pressed 
in  uith  the  point  of  the  trowel.  [PENCILLED.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  direct  the  finger  or  other  object  at  or 
towards  any  object  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating or  drawing  attention  to  it.  (Generally 
followed  by  at.) 


2.  To  indicate  by  any  uiuans  ;  to  show  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  The  dial  point*  at  five." 

f-ihukftp.  ;  Cume'ty  of  trrort,  T. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  game,  by 
pointing  tlie  uuse  in  ite  direction,  as  a  sport- 
ing dog  dues. 

"  Now  tlie  warm  (.cent  assures  the  covey  near, 
lie  trtMula  wit!)  caution,  aud  hi-  pointt  with  fear." 
Gay  :  Kmrni  .Vj.^rTi,  ri. 

4.  To  mark  or  distinguish  with  points. 

II.  Surg.  :  To  come  to  a  point  or  head. 
(Said  of  an  abscess  when  it  approaches  the 
surface  aud  is  about  to  burst.) 

1[  1.  To  point  a  rope  : 

Kn  nt.  :  To  prepare  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it 
may  reeve  through  a  block,  and  nut  nnlay  ;  a 
few  yarns  are  taken  out  of  it,  aud  a  mat  worked 
over  it  by  its  own  yarn. 

2.  To  point  a  sail: 

Nautical  : 

(1)  To  brace  it  so  aa  to  bring  it  end  on  to 
the  wind. 

(2)  To  affix  points  through  the  eyelet-hole* 
of  the  reefs. 

*  point  (2),  *  poynt,  v.t.    [A  shortened  form 
of  appoint  (q.\:).]     To  appoint,  to  designate, 
to  tix,  to  arrange. 

"Go!  bid  the  batuu  and  point  the  bridal  day." 

lir.  Ball  :  Satiret,  V.  L 

*  point  a  ble,  a.    (Eng.  point;  -abb.}    Cap- 
able  of  being  pointed  out. 

"  God's  Church  w»  not  potntabte  ;  and  therefor* 
cried  he*  out  that  he«  wa»  left  alone."—  fox  :  Murtyrt. 
p.  1,478. 

point  -aV  poinct-ell.*  point  el,"  poynt- 
al,  *  poynt  el,  *poynt-elle,  s.     [o.  Fr. 

poiiitille  =  a  prick,  a  prickle  ;  Fr.  pointal  =  an 
upright  wooden  prop.) 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  used  for  writing: 
a  stylus. 

"Than  aaked  thalm  sir  Zacharl 
TablU  aud  a  point*  tite."  Curtor  .Vundi.  M7. 

2.  A  weapon  of  war,  resembling  a  javelin  or 
short  sword. 

"  With  pounteilit  or  with  ftokkls  Sabellyne." 

O.  D'it'_t!m      .Kn-'iid'it,  p.  231,  1.  IS. 

3.  The   pointed   instrument  with  which  ft 
harp  is  played  ;  a  quill. 

"  Now  with  gytnp  fingerls  do'np  strings  mnyte, 
And  now  with  subtell  euore  pountnlti  lyte." 


. 
O.  Dougln*  .   .Knen-lot,  p.  187.  L  SB. 

4.  The  pistil  of  a  plant,  or  anything  re- 
sembling it  ;  the  balancer  of  an  insect.  (Dur- 
ham: Physico-Tkeology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iv.) 

IL  Technically: 

L  Carp.  :  A  king-post  (q.v.). 

2.  Mason.  :  A  pavement  of  diamond-shaped 
slabs. 

point  -ed,  *  poynt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [PoiMT 
(1),  «J 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Having  a  point  ;  coming  or  taper- 
ing to  a  point  ;  sharp,  peaked. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gable*." 

Longfellow:  Jiurembtry. 
H  Figuratively: 

1.  Aimed  at,  or  expressly  referring  to  some 
particular  person  or  thing  :  as,  a  pointed  re- 
mark. 

2.  Epi  grammatical  ;  full  of  conceit*  ;  witty. 

"  If  his  humour  U  not  very  point  «*•*.  b«  Ii.  at  all 
event*,  always  cheerful  and  uerer  didactic."—  /*(*•*»- 
<»um,  NOT.  l,  1884. 

pointed-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  struck  from  two  centres 
and  meeting  above,  forming  a  lancet  shape 
It  is  a  feature  of  post-Norman  Gothic. 

pointed  styles,  s.  pi 

Arch.  :  The  divisions  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  which  the  pointed  arch  is  used.  [GOTHIC- 
STYLE,  ARCH.] 

"The  most  essential  part  of  the  Pvtnttd-ttyfe—  th« 
part  whereon  its  whole  structure  and  organization  de- 
pend-la  the  pointed  arch  itself.  This  consist*  of  two 
segment*  of  a  circle,  meeting  at  the  point  of  tin?  arch. 
The  longer  the  radius  of  these  segmenta,  the  alciulerer 
Is  the  pointed  arch  which  It  describe*."—  Soudan: 
Kotengarten  ;  ArcMt.  Styli,  p.  »1. 

point  ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pointed;  -ly.] 

1.  With  lively  turns  of  thought  or  uxpre* 
aion  ;  wittily. 

"  The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  often 
writ  too  pointedly  for  Ms  subject.  "—Oryd*n  :  Juventl. 
[DidlaJ 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    *e,  co  =  6  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


pointedness— poison 
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2.  With  diiect  reference  to  some  particular 
person  or  thing ;  expressly,  plainly,  explicitly. 

"  To  whom  the  a  mien!  crouch'd  in  tho*e  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  ;i 

Wordswrth:  Xxcurrion.  bk.  nil. 

point'-ed-ness,  s.    [Bug.  pointed ;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pointed 
Or  sharp ;  sharpness. 
H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Epigram  ma tical  smartness  ;  wit. 

"  That  pointednett  of  thought  which  IB  visibly  want- 
faig  in  our  great  Roman,"— Drydsn  :  Jueenn.1.  (Dedlc.) 

2.  Direct  or  express  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular person  or  thing. 

*poinf-el,  s.    [POINTAL.] 

point  er,  s.    [Eng.  point  (1),  v. ;  -er.J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

(I',  One  who  or  that  which  points  or  desig- 
nates; specif.,  the  index  finger  or  hand  of  a 
dial  or  scale. 

"  A  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  catch  in,  and 
apply  to  each  other,  conducting  the  motion  from  the 
litsee  to  tliu  balance,  aud  from  the  balance  to  the 
pointer."— Pulaif :  Natural  Theology,  on.  i. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

2.  ifig. :  A  hint  or  secret  information  as  to 
the  course  to  be  followed,  especially  in  specu- 
lating on  the  stock-exchange  ;  a  tip.  (Ameri- 
can slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Attron.  (PI.) :  Two  stars,  Merak  &  Dubhe, 
In  Ursa  Major,  so  called  because  they  point 
to  the  pole,  i.e.,  a  line  joining  them  and  pro- 
duced will  nearly  strike  the  pole  star. 

"As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called  inconstant 
because  It  is  some  time*  1 1  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the 
west  of  the  pointeri"—  Mucaulay  :  flirt.  Sng..  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Bricklaying :  A  tool  for  clearing  out  to 
"the  required  depth  the  old  mortar  between 
the  courses  of  bnrks  in  a  wall,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  fresh  body  of  mortar.     [POINT  (1),  v.  A. 

3.  Nattt. :  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
fore-and-aft  and  diagonally  inside  of  a  vessel's 
run  or  quarter,  to  connect  the  stern-frame 
with  her  after-body.  Also  called  a  Snake-piece. 

4.  Navig. :    A  graduated   circle,   with  one 
fixed  and    two   adjustable   radial    legs.    By 
placing  them  at  two  adjoining  angles  taken  by 
a  sextant  between  three  known  objects,  the 
pi'Sition  of  the  observer  is  fixed  on  the  chart. 

5.  Rail.-eng. :  The  adjusting  leverof  a  switch. 

6.  Stone-work :  A  stone-mason's  chisel  with 
a  sharp  point,  used  iu  spawling  off  the  face  of 
a  stone  in  the  rough. 

7.  Zool. :  Canis  familiarte,  variety  avtcularis 
(I.imiicus),   a  variety  of  the  Domestic  Dog, 
with  short  hair  and  of  variable  colour,  trained 
to  point  at  prey.     This  was  probably  at  first 
only  the  exfigu'erated  pause  of  an  animal  pre- 
paring to  spring,  and  was  subsequently  im- 
proved by  training. 

"  It  te  known  that  the  English  pointer  has  been 
greatly  changed  within  the  laat  contury,  and  iu  thia 
case  the  chaii^e  lias,  it  is  believed,  been  effected  by 
crosses  with  the  foxhound,"—  Darwin:  Orig.  of  Specie* 
(ed.  1885),  p.  36. 

pointer-fact,  s.  A  fact  which  is  valu- 
able as  showing  a  stage  of  progress  or  decline 
In  development. 

"A  good  example  of  these  pointer-facet  Is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Wallace.  —Tylor:  Prim,  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  L  «i 

point  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [POINT  (IX  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Directing,  designating. 

2.  Coming  or  tapering  to  a  point;  pointed. 

"  On  each  hand  the  Humes. 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spirea" 

Milton:  ^.  L..L233. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Theact  of  callingattention  ordesignating 
anything,  as  by  pointing  the  finger. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  marking  with  points 
or  punctuating ;  punctuation. 

3.  The  marks  or  points  made. 

IL  Bricklaying:  The  act  of  finishing  or 
renewing  a  murtar-joint  in  a  wall.  Flyt-joint 
pointing  consists  in  filling  the  joint  even 
and  marking  it  with  a  trowel;  in  tuck-joint 
pointing,  the  joints  are  finished  with  fine 
mortar,  pared  to  a  parallel  edge,  and  slightly 
projecting. 

pointing-machine,  s.     A  machine  for 

pointing  rails,  pickets,  matches,  <bc. 


pointing-rods,  s.  ,->i. 
Gun. :  Rods  used  in  the  exercise  of  guns  and 
mortars. 

*  pointing-stock,  s.  An  object  of  ridi- 
cule ;  a  butt ;  a  laughing  stock.  (Slmkesp.  : 
2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  4.) 

pointing-Wire,  s.  An  iron  wire  with  a 
loop  at  one  end,  used  for  sighting  mortars, 
when  the  proper  line  of  fire  has  once  been 
found. 

point -less,  *  polnct  less,  a.  [Eng.  point ; 
•less.] 

1.  Having  no  point ;  unpointed,  blunt,  ob- 
tuse ;  not  sharp. 

2.  Not   having   scored   a   point ;   without 
scoring  a  point. 

"  Fillio  was  lengths  faster  than  the  black,  who  was 
beaten  pointleu."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

3.  Having  no  point,  art,  or  smartness  ;  des- 
titute of  point  or  wit. 

"  Some  rather  dull  and  pointiest  scenes  gave  histori- 
cal viewsof  Washington." — bcribnert  JJuyaiiii,  June, 
1877,  u.  2*5. 

point -less -ly,  «</v.  [Eng.  pointless;  -ly.}  In 
a  pointless  manner ;  without  point. 

" keeps  on  saying  '  What   au    artist ! '  .  .  .  so 

potntlettly."—  Daily  Telegraph,  March  12,  1886. 

*  point-let, s.  [Eng.  point,  s. ;  dfmln.  sun",  -let.] 

A  little  point ;  a  small  point  or  promontory. 

point  let  cd,  p&lnt'-lSt-te'a,  a.  [Eng. 
pointlet ;  -ed.] 

Bat. :  Having  a  small  distinct  point ;  apicu- 
late  (q.v.). 

*  point'  mcnt,  *  poynt-ment,  s.    [A  shor- 
tened form  of  appointment  (q.v.).]     An  ap- 
pointment, an  arrangement. 

"  He  made  poyntment  to  come  to  my  house  this  daye." 
—  Udal :  Flower*.  loL  45. 

points  man,  a  [Eng.  point,  s.,  II.  21.]  A 
man  in  charge  of  the  points  or  switches  on  a 
railway. 

"  A  poinuman,  ttanding  all  ready,  opened  the 
•wi  tenet. "—Itapitr :  Railway  SiynaU,  p.  89. 

*  poise,  *  paiso,  *  peaze,  *  poize,  «.    [O. 

Fr.  pois,  peis  =  a  weigh  t(Fr.  poids),  from  peiser, 
poiser  (Fr.  pc8er)=zto  weigh,  to  poise  (q.v.): 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  peso.] 

1.  Weight,  gravity. 

"A  stone  of  such  a  petite.'' 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xll. 

2.  Gravity,  importance,  moment,  weight. 

"  Occasion*  of  some  poi»«."        Shaketp,  ;  L*ir,  ii.  L 

3.  Force,  might    (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  21.) 

4.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in 
weighing  with  steelyards  to  balance  the  thing 
weighed. 

5.  That  which   is  attached  or  used  as  a 
counterpoise  or  counterweight ;  a  regulating 
or  balancing  power. 

6.  A    state   in   which    things   are   evenly 
balanced  or  poised  ;  a  state  of  equipoise  or 
equilibrium.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Till  the  ruffled  air 
PaJU  from  its  poit*.~  Thornton  :  Autumn,  85. 

poise,  *  pciso,      peyse,  v.t.  ft  i.    [O.  FT. 

peiser,  poiser,  from  Lat.  penso  =  to  weigh, 
from  pensum=&  portion  weighed  out,  prop, 
neut.  sing,  of  pensus,  pa.  par.  of  pendo  —  to 
weigh  ;  Low  Lat.  pcnsitm,  penaa  =  a  portion, 
a  weight ;  Sp.  <t  Port,  peaar;  ItaL  pesare.] 
A,  Transitive; 

*  1.  To  weigh  ;  to  ascertain  the  weight  of. 

*  2.  Hence  fig.,  to  weigh  ;  to  balance  in  the 
mind.    (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1.) 

*  3.  To  balance,  as  scales ;  to  make  of  equal 
weight. 

4.  To  balance ;  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. 

*  5.  To  counterbalance,  to  counterpoise,  to 
balance. 

"  One  scale  of  reason  to  pout  another  of  sensuality  " 
—Shaketp,  :  Othello,  L  3. 

*  6.  To  oppress ;  to  weigh  down. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  to  be 
balanced  or  suspended. 

"  All  ;  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 
Like  thecomp.ifls  in  its  brazen  i 

Lvngfellw ,-  Buihlina  of  th*  Ship. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  suspense. 

pols'  er,  ».  [Eng.  pois(e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  poises ;  specif.,  the  balancer  of  an 
insect. 


pois'-dn,  *poys-on,  *pulsun,<  [Vr.  potto* 

—  poison,  from  Lat.  potionem,  arxnw.  of  poll* 

—  a  draught,  espec.  a  poisonous  draught,  from 
puto  ST.  to  drink  ;  potiis  —  drunken ;  iuil.  path 
ione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  draught. 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 
"  Pniton  drawu  through  a  ring's  hollow  plat* 
Must  nnish  him."  firydun :  Juvenal,  x.  370. 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  noxious  or  destructive 
to  health  or  morality ;  a  bane. 

"  One  of  the  beet  antidotes  against  the  poyton  at 
discontentments."— Bacon:  £*tayi;  Sedition*. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Pharm. :  Professor  Christison  divides 
poisons  into  three  great  classes :  irritants, 
narcotics,  and  riarcotieo-acrids  or  narcotico- 
irritanta.  A  fourth  class  is  sometimes  added, 
septics,  cousistitig  of  animal  poisons,  such  as 
the  bites  of  rabid  animals  and  venomous  snakes, 
the  stings  of  insects,  and  the  poison  generated 
by  pestilential  carbuncle,  &c.  An  irritant 
poison  produces  violent  paiu  and  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions  &c. 
A  narcotic  poison  produces  stupor,  numb- 
ness, drowsiness,  coldness,  and  stiffness  of 
the  extremities,  cold  fetid  greasy  perspiration, 
vertigo,  weakened  eyesight,  delirium,  j>araly- 
sis  of  the  lower  extremities,  &c.  ;  a  narcotioo- 
acrid  poison  produces  a  certain  combination  of 
the  symptoms  attendant  on  both  the  former 
classes.  The  chief  irritants  are  the  acids  and 
their  bases,  some  alkalis  and  their  salts,  the 
metallic  compounds,  as  arsenic,  mercury  ;  the 
vegetable  acrids  or  Irritants,  as  some  Cucurbi- 
tace*,  Euphorbiaceae,  Ranunculaceae,  &c. ; 
animal  irritants,  as  cantharides ;  mechanical 
irritants,  as  glass,  &c ;  irritant  gases,  as 
chlorine,  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  &c. ; 
narcotic  poisons,  as  opium,  nightshade, 
pnissie  acid,  &c. ;  narcotico-acrkls,  such  as 
strychnine,  Coceulus  indiciis,  and  poisonous 
mushrooms.  Savages  poison  their  arrows  by 
the  milky  juice  of  various  Euphorbias  or  of 
the  manchineel,  or  by  the  juice  of  two  species 
of  Strychnos.  Both  in  man  and  in  the  inferior 
animals  there  is  often  a  curious  correlation 
between  the  colour  of  the  skin  aud  hair  and 
immunity  from  the  action  of  certain  vegetable 
poisons.  Metallic  poisons  act  upon  vegetables 
nearly  as  they  do  upon  animals,  that  is,  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  di  tl'erent  parts  of  a  plant, 
destroying  the  structure.  Vegetable  poisons, 
especially  those  which  destroy  animals  by 
action  upon  their  nervous  system,  also  cause 
the  death  of  plants. 

2.  Law:  By  the  present  laws  of  most  of  the 
states,  only  qualified  persons  are  allowed  to  sell 
poisons.  In  all  cases  the  word  "  poison  "  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  vendor  must  be 
upon  the  label.  No  poisoned  seed,  grains,  or 
flesh  must  be  exposed  on  hind. 

poison-bag,  s. 

Z-,ol. :  A  bag  or  sac  containing  poison,  which 
is  injected  into  a  punctured  wound. 

"  The  poison  is  injected  into  the  wound  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foot  on  the  poiton-baf*."—g'unther ;  Study 
<tffW*t,  p.  191. 

poison  berry,  *. 

ti< it. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Oestrum, 
poison  bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Buphane  toxicaria,  a  South  African 
plant,  fatal  to  cattle  ;  (2)  Crinum  asiaticum* 

poison-elder,  s.    [POISON-SUMACH.] 
poison-fang,  s. 

Zool.  (PL) :  Two  long  conical  curved  fanga, 
one  on  each  maxilla  in  the  Thanatophuiia 
(q.v.). 

"  When  the  animal  strikes  Its  prey,  the  poitonjangt 
are  erected  by  the  elevation  of  the  movable  max  i!  fa 
(to  which  they  are  anchylosedl.  and  the  puigon  is  fun*d 
through  the  tube  which  perforates  each,  partly  by  the 
contractions  oi  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gland,  aad 
partly  by  the  muscles  of  the  laws."  —  jficholton  : 
Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  679. 

Tf  The  poison-fang  of  the  spider  is  the 
second  joint  of  each  mandible,  or  modified 
antenna,  shaped  into  a  perforated  sting. 

poison-gland,  s. 

Zool. :  A  gland,  probably  a  modification  of 
one  of  the  buccal  salivary  glands,  situated 
behind  and  under  each  eye  in  the  poisonous 
snakes,  and  rendering  their  bite  dangerous  or 
fatal. 

If  In  the  bee  the  poison  !s  secreted  by  two 
long  and  slender  ducts,  uniting  and  emptying 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  jo%l ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing,, 
-elan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tioa.  -siou  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -cious.  -tious.    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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their  secretion  into  an  oblong  bag.  In  the 
scorpion  the  poison-glands  are  lodged  in  the 
pyrii'urm  dilatation  at  the  tail,  terminated  by 
the  sting.  In  the  typical  spider  the  poison- 
gland  is  an  elongate  oval  vesicle,  having  the 
fibres  of  the  contractile  tissue  arranged  in 
spiral  folds.  (Owen.) 

poison-ivy,  s.    [POISON-OAK.] 

poison  nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Strychnos  Nux-vomica. 

poison-oak,  poison-ivy,  «. 

Bot.  :  Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

poison-organ,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Any  organ  capable  of  Inflicting  a 
poisoned  wound,  whether  connected  with  a 
poison-bag,  as  in  Synanceia,  or  unconnected 
with  any  such  apparatus,  as  in  the  Sting-rays, 
the  Weaver,  and  many  of  the  Scorpssnoids, 
where  the  mucus  secreted  from  the  surface  of 
the  flshevidently  possesses  veuomousqualities. 

"  Poiton^trganu  are  more  common  in  the  class  of 
Pishes  than  WM  formerly  believed,  but  they  seem  to 
have  exclusively  the  function  of  defence,  and  are  not 
Auxiliary  in  procuring  food  ;w  in  tile  venomous  snakes." 
—liiinthtr  :  Studi  of  Flthet,  p.  110. 

poison-plant,  ». 

Bot.  :  (In  Australia)  (1)  Various  species  of 
Gastrolobium  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  Swainsonia  Greyana, 
fetal  to  horses  ;  (3)  Lotas  australis,  fatal  to 
•beep.  (Treas.  of  Dot.) 

poison  sumach,  poison-elder,  «. 

Bot.  :  Rhus  venenata,  a  tall  North  American 
shrub,  with  pinnate  leaves  with  eleven  to 
thirteen  leaflets.  The  poisonous  properties  of 
this  plant  and  poison  oak  (Hints  toxicodendron) 
consists  in  its  power  to  raise  an  itching  eruption 
en  the  skin  in  many  susceptible  persons. 
This  is  sometimes  very  severe. 

poison-wood,  s.    [POISON-SUMACH.] 

pois  on,  *  poyson,  v.t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  poison- 
ner  (Fr.  empoisonner),  from  Lat.  potiono  =  to 
give  to  drink,  from  patio,  geuit.  potionit  = 
a  drink,  &  draught,  a  potion.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  infect  with  poison  ;  to  place  poison 
in  or  upon  ;  to  add  poison  to. 


J.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given  ; 
to  administer  poison  to. 

"  The  drink  !  the  drink  !  I  am  poisoned  .'" 

Shaketl).  :  Hamlet.  V.  3. 

8*  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  vitiate. 

"  My  springs  of  life  were  poitton'a." 

Byron  :  Chitae  Harold,  ill.  1. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  kill  by  poison  ;  to  act  as  a 
poison.  (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  6.) 

H  By  22  Henry  III.,  c.  9,  the  penalty  of 
poisoning  was  boiling  to  death.  This  was 
repealediby  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  12.  The  penalty 
is  now  that  of  other  methods  of  murder. 

'  p6is-4n-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  poison  ;  -aWe.] 

1.  Capable  of  poisoning;  poisonous,  venom- 
ous. 

2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned, 

pois  6n-er,  *  poy-son-er,  ».  [Eng.  poison  ; 
-«••] 

1.  One  who   poisons  ;   one  who  kills   by 
poison.    (Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.) 

2.  One  who   or  that   which    poisons    or 
corrupts. 

•pois'-Sn-er-ess,  «.  [Eng.  poboner;  -as.] 
A  female  poisoner. 

"  Commanded  the  poltonertue  [Agrippinn]  to  be  put 
to  death."—  tiretieway  :  Tacitat;  Annalet.^.  188. 

*p61s'-on-fall,a.  [Eng.  poison  ;  -JuU.]  Full 
of  poison  ;  poisonous,  venomous. 

"The  spider,  a  potoon/ull  veruiiue."—  White  : 
Strmvnt,  p.  53.  (IMS.) 

pois-on-ous,  a.  [Fr.  poisoneux.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  poison  ;  venomous  ;  contain- 
ing poison  ;  corrupting. 

"  The  poisonous  tincture  of  original  sin." 

Donne  :  Lett,  to  Sir  B.  Herbert. 

poisonous  fishes,  t.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  Poisonous  fishes  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  whose  flesh  has 
poisonous  qualities,  either  invariably,  as 
Ctupea  thrissa,  C.  venenosa,  and  some  species 
of  Scams,  Tetrodon,  and  Diodon,  or  only  at. 
certain  seasons,  as  the  Barljel,  Pike,  and 
Burbot,  whose  roe  causes  violent  diarrho3a 
when  eaten  during  the  spawning  season  ; 


(2)  those  furnished  with  poison-organs  (q.v.). 
The  fishes  of  the  first  division  probably 
acquire  their  deleterious  qualities  from  their 
food,  which  consists  of  poisonous  medusae, 
corals,  and  decomposing  substances. 

poisonous-snakes,  «.  pi.     [THANATO- 

FHIDIA.J 

pois  6n-ous  ly,  («io.  [Eng.  poisonous;  -ly.} 
In  a  poisonous  manner ;  so  as  to  poison  or 
corrupt ;  venomously. 

"  So  much  mure  poisonouj/y  and  incurably  does  the 
serpent  bile."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  il,  ser.  9. 

pois' -on- oils -nSss,  ».  [Eng.  poisonous; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poisonous. 

•pols'-dn-some,  o.  [Eng.  poison;  -tome.} 
Poisonous. 

•pols'-in-y,  *poy-son-ie,a.  [Eng.rxrf«m; 
-y.]  Poisonous. 

"  Pale  enule's  poytonie  heads." 
Sytwter :  Du  Bartat,  3rd  day,  1st  week,  1071 

*  pois  -tire,  ».     [Eng.  pois(e)  ;•««.]    Weight. 

"The  mere  quality  and  poiiure  of  goodness." 

Beaum.  1  flet. :   WU  Without  Xonei,  1.  1. 

*pSi'-tral,>pol'-trel,*poJ'-trail,».  [Fr. 
poitrail,  from  Lat.  pectorale,  neut.  sing,  of 
pectoralis  =  pertaining  to  the  breast ;  pectus, 
genit.  pectoris  =  the  breast ;  ItaU  pettorale.] 
[PECTORAL.] 

1.  Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Harness :  A  breast-leather  for  saddles  or 
for  draught. 

*  poi'-trin-aj, ».    [O.  Fr.]    The  same  as  Poi- 

TRAL  (q.V.). 

*  poi  -trine,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pectus,  genit. 

pecloris=  tiie  breast.] 

1.  The  breast-armour  of  a  knight. 

2.  The  overlapping  scales  or  sheets  of  metal 
which  covered  the  breast  of  a  war-horse. 

poize,  s.  &  v.    [POISE.] 

po-kaT,  s.  [Ger.,  from  Lat.  poculum  =  a  cup.] 
A  tall  drinking-cup. 

poke  (1),  s.    [Ir.  poc ;  Gael,  poca  =  a  bag ;  A.8. 
poka,pokha;  IceL  pofci;  O.  Dut.  poke;  Goth. 
puggs  =  &  bag;   I  eel.  pungr ;    A.S.  pung—& 
purse,  a  bag.    [POCKET,  POUCH.] 
1.  A  bag,  a  pouch,  a  sack. 

"A  rote  full  of  pardons."          P.  Plowman,  p.  MS. 

"2.  An  old  form  of  sleeve,  shaped  like  a 
bag  or  pouch. 

3.  Stolen  property.    (Slang.) 

4.  A  haycock.    (Prou.) 

"  He  was  glad  to  say  the  pote  had  been  got  away." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

H  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke :  [Pio  (1),  ».,  H]- 
*  poke-sleeve,  s.  The  same  as  POKE  (1),  2. 

poke  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Indian  Poke  is  the  same  as  POKE- 
ROOT  (q.v.) ;  Virginian  Poke  is  the  same  as 
POKE-WEED  (q.v.). 

poke-berry,  s.    [POKE-WEED.] 
poke-needle,  >. 

Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten-Venerit, 
poke-root,  s. 
Bot. :  Veratrum  viride. 
poke-weed,  poke-berry, «. 

Bot.  :  Phytolaeca  decandra.    [PHVTOLACCA.] 

"Poke-weed  Is  a  native  American."—  Burrouffhl: 
Pepacton,  p.  274. 

poke  (3),  s.    [POKE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  poking;  a  gentle  thrust ;-a 
jog,  a  nudge,  a  push. 

2.  A   lazy   person;    a  loafer,  a   dawdler. 
(American.) 

3.  A  device  attached  to  a  breaching  animal, 
to  prevent  its  jumping  over,  crawling  through, 
or  breaking  down  fences.    They  vary  with  the 
kind  of  stock  to  which  they  are  attached. 

4.  A  poke-bonnet  (q.v.). 

"  A  gray  frieze  livery,  and  a  straw  poke."—0.  SUot ; 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxiv. 

poke-bonnet,  s.  A  long,  straight,  pro- 
jecting bonnet  formerly  commonly  worn  by 
women. 

poke-net, ».    A  pole-net  (q.v.). 

*  poke  (4),  ».     [PocK.]     Scrofula.     (Burton : 
Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  71.) 


poke,  pukke,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ir.  poc  —  a  blow,  » 
kick  ;  Corn,  poc  =a  push,  a  shove  ;  Gael.  put. 
=  to  push,  to  jostle  ;  Ger.  pocketi  =  to  knock  . 
Dut.  4  Low  Ger.  poken ;  Sw.  poka  =  to  poke, 
p&t  =  astick.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  against ;  espec.  to 
thrust  or  push  something  long  and  pointed 
against  or  into. 

*  2.  To  feel,  search,  or  grope. 

3.  To  stir,  to  move :  as,  To  poke  a  fire. 

4.  To  thrust  or  butt  with  the  horns. 

5.  To  put  a  poke  or  yoke  on  :  as,  To  poh  ar, 
ox.    (American.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grope,  to  search ;  to  seek  for  or  pust 
one's  way,  as  in  the  dark. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self  without  any  definite 
object.    (Generally  followed  by  about.) 

"Poking   about   where   we  had  no   business."— C 
Kingdey  :  Two  I'eurt  Ago. 

II  (1)  To  poke  fun:  To  make  fun  ;  to  joke ; 
to  indulge  in  ridicule. 

(2)  To  poke  fun  at  a  person :  To  ridicule  a* 
make  a  butt  of  one ;  to  chatf  one. 

"  Poking  your/un  at  us  plain-dealing  folks. 
;  Inyoldtby 


(3)  To  poke  one's  nose  into  things:  [NosE,  a, 
f  (0).] 

poke  16k  en,  «.  [North  Amer.  Ind.)  A 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool,  extending 
into  the  hind  from  a  stream  or  lake.  (Amer.} 

pok'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  pot<e),  v  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pokes ;  specif., 
an  iron  or  steel  bar  or  rod  used  in  poking  or 
stirring  a  coal  fire. 

2.  A  metal  instrument  used   in   hooping 
masts.    It  has  a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  a 
round  knob  at  the  other. 

*  3.  A  small  tool  used  for  setting  the  pleats 
of  rufls ;  originally  made  of  wood  or  bone, 
afterwards  of  steel,  that  it  might  be  used  hot. 

"  Where  are  my  ruff  and  pot  tr  I " 

Bfkker:  Hone*  When. 

4.  A  slang  term  applied  to  one  of  the  'sqn  ire 
Bedels  who  carry  a  silver  mace  or  poker  bet'  -re 
the  vice-chancellor  at  Cambridge  University. 

poker-pictures.  s.  pi.  Imitations  ot 
pictures,  or  rather  of  bistre-washed  drawings, 
executed  by  singeing  the  surface  of  white 
wood  with  a  heated  poker,  such  as  used  in 
Italian  irons.  They  were  extensively  patron- 
ised in  the  last  century. 

pok'-er  (2),  «.  (Cf.  Wei.  pvxa,  =  a  hobgoblin ; 
Eng.  puck  ;  Dan.  pokker  =  the  devil.]  A  bug- 
bear, a  hobgoblin ;  any  frightful  object,  espec. 
IB  the  dark.  (Amer.) 

*  U  Old  Poker:  The  devil. 

"  Aa  if  Old  Poker  was  coming  to  take  them  away."— 
Walpote :  Lettiri,  iv.  369. 

pok'-er  (3),  >.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  post  and 
paire,  through  the  contracted  form  Po per.]  A 
favourite  American  game  at  cards. 

*  pok-er-ish  (1),  a.     [Eng.  poker  (1);  -wA.J 
Stiff,  like  a  poker. 

poll  er  Ish  (2),  a.  [Eng.  poker  (2);  -i*M 
Frightful ;  causing  fear,  especially  to  children. 
(Amer.) 

pok  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [POKE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Paltry,  mean,  servile,  petty. 

"  Bred  to  some  poking  profession.' — Gray :  Works, 
Tol.  a.,  let.  36. 

*  poking  stick,  «.    The  same  as  POKES 
(1),  3. 

"  Your  falling.band  requires  no  poking -itick  to  re- 
cover ita  form.  —  Marston :  The  Malcontent. 

*  po  kok,  *.    [PEACOCK,  s.] 

pdk'-jf,  pok  -ey,  a.    [Eng.  pofc(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Cramped,  narrow,  confined,  musty :  &3, 
a  poky  corner. 

2.  Poor,  shabby. 

"  The  Iftdles  were  in  their  poftiw.  old  head-gear."— 
Thackeray :  Jfev>come»,  ch,  Ivii. 

3.  Dull,  stupid.     (Amer.) 

poi  a  can  thus,  s.  [Gr.  voMs  (polus)  = 
many,  and  a«ac0a  (akantfia)  =  a  thorn.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Scelidosauridse  (q.v.). 
It  was  sheathed  in  armour  like  the  carapace 
of  a  tortoise  or  an  armadillo.  Found  in  the 
Oolite  and  the  Wealden. 


fete,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  o;u  -  kw. 
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po  lie  ca  (1),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  title  applied  to  melodies  written 
in  imitation  of  Polish  dance  tunes. 

*  pO-l&O  -Ca  (2),  *.      [POLACRE.) 

«  p6  -lack,  a.  &  5.    [Fr.  pofaqtte,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Polish.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  T.  2.) 

B.  As  sufist. :  A  Pole ;  a  native  of  Poland. 
(Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1.) 

*po-lac'-re  (re  as  er),  *  po-lacme, «.  [Ital. 
polacca,  polaccra;  Fr.  polaque ;  Port,  polaca, 
polhacra ;  prop,  a  Polish  vessel.] 

Naut, :  A  three-masted  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  masts  are  usually  of  one 
piece,  so  that  they  have  neither  tops,  caps, 
nor  cross-trees,  nor  horses  to  their  upper 
yards.  (Byron :  Beppo,  xcv.) 

polacro  ship,  s.  A  polacca.  (Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  25,  1885.) 

*  po'-lan,  «.    [POLEYN  (1).] 

*  P61'-and-er,  s.  [Eng.  Poland;  •er.]  A  native 

of  Pofand ;  a  Pole. 

p5l-a-nis'-X-a,  s.  [Or.  *oXife  (polus)  =  many, 
and"<m<ros(ani*os)  =  unequal ;  named  because 
the  stamens  are  numerous  and  unequal.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Cleomeje.  Herbs  with 
palmate  leaves,  four  sepals,  four  petals,  and 
ei<;ht  or  more  stamens,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Polanisia  icosan- 
dra,  called  also  CUome  viscosa,  is  common  in 
India  and  various  other  warm  countries.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  poured  into  the  ear  to 
relieve  earache ;  the  bruised  leaves  are  applied 
to  the  skin  as  a  counter-irritant ;  the  seeds  are 
carminative.  (Prof.  Watt.)  The  frnit  is  used 
in  the  United  States  as  a  vermifuge,  and  in 
Cochin  China  as  a  sinapism.  P.  graveolens,  a 
North  American  species,  is  also  a  vermifuge. 

*  pO-laqUO,  *.      [POLACRE.] 

pol'-ar,a.  [Lat.  polaris,  from  Lat.  poZw*=apole 
(q.v*)  ;  FT.  polaire;  Sp.  polar ;  Ital.  polare.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pole,  or  the  poles 
of  a  sphere ;  pertaining  to  the  points  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens ;  pertaining  to  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  axis  on  which  the  earth 
revolves.    (Milton:  P.L.,  x.  681.) 

2.  Situated  or  found  at  or  near  the  pole  or 
poles  of  the  earth.    (Goldsmith:  Deserted  Vil- 
lage.) 

*  3.  Coming  or  issuing  from  the  regions  near 
the  poles  of  the  earth. 
4.  Pertaining  to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poles. 

polar-angle,  s.  The  angle  at  a  pole 
formed  by  two  meridians. 

polar-axis,  *. 

1.  Astron. :  The  axis  of  an  astronomical  in- 
strument or  an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  earth's  axis. 

2.  Math.  &  Astron.  :  [Ana  (1),  II.  1  &  2.] 
polar-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  marUimus,  the  largest  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Ursidse,  and  oue  of  the 
best  known.  It  is  found  over  the  whole  of 
Greenland,  but  its  numbers  are  decreasing,  as 
it  is  regularly  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
for  which  the  Danish  authorities  give  about 
eleven  shillings  to  the  hunters  on  the  spot. 
The  Polar  Bear  Is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
with  a  narrow  head,  and  the  forehead  in  a 
line  with  the  elongated  muzzle,  short  ears, 
and  long  neck.  It  is  quite  white  when  young, 
changing  to  a  creamy  tint  in  maturity.  Un- 
like most  of  Its  congeners,  it  is  carnivorous, 
attacks  by  biting,  not  by  hugging,  and  only 
the  pregnant  females  hibernate.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  its  ferocity,  which  appear  to  have 
be»n  exaggerated  by  early  travellers,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  unless  interfered  with  or 
pressed  by  hunger,  it  rarely  attacks  man. 

polar-circles,  «.  pL  The  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Circles  (q.v.). 

polar-clock,  s.  An  optical  instrument 
Invented  by  Wheatstone  for  ascertaining  the 
tame  of  day  by  means  of  polarized  light. 

polar-coordinates,  *.  pi.  Elements 
of  reference,  by  means  of  which  points  are 
referred  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates.  In 
a  plane  system,  these  elements  consist  of  a 
variable  angle  and  a  variable  distance  called 
the  radius  vector.  In  space,  they  consist  of 


two  variable  angles  and  a  variable  right  line, 
still  called  the  radius  vector. 

polar-dial,  *.  A  dial  whose  plane  is 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

polar-distance,  «.  The  distance  of  the 
circle  of  a  sphere  from  its  pole,  estimated  on 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  pole  of  the  circle. 

polar-equation,  *.  An  equation  which 
expresses  the  relation  between  the  polar  co- 
ordinates of  every  point  of  a  line  or  surface. 

polar-forces,  s.  pi.  [FORCE  (1),  s.,  IT  (  23).  ] 

polar-lights,  s.  pi.  The  Aurora  Borealis 
or  Australia. 

polar-plant,  *. 

Bot.  :  Silphium  laciniatum. 

polar  projection  of  the  sphere,  s. 

A  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  on 
the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar  circles.    This 

S  ejection   is  employed  in  connection  with 
ercator's  to  represent  the  polar  regions. 

polar-Star,  «.  The  pole-star  (q.v.). 
(Scott;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  14.) 

polar-whale,  s. 

Zool.  :  Balcena  mysticetus. 

*  poi'-arch-^,  *  p6T-larch-&  «.  [Gr.  mXv« 
(pofu«)=raany,  and  ap\ij  (arche)=rule,  govern- 
ment.]   Government  by  a  number  of  persons  ; 
polyarchy.     (W.  H.  Russell:  North  &  South, 
fi.  340.) 

*  po-lar'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  polar;  -ic.)    The  same 
as  POLAR  (<j.  v.). 

*  pdl'-ar-I-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  polary  ;  ~ly.]    In  a 
polar    manner.     (Browne  :    Vulgar   Errours, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.) 

po-lar'-X-me-ter.  «.  [Eng.  polar;  i  connec- 
tive, and  meter.}  Anuutmniuul  for  measuring 
polarization. 

,  s.  [Eng.  polarimeter  ;  -y.} 
proce 
tion  of  ligh 

pd-lar'-Xs,  *.    [Lat]    The  Pole  Star  (q.v.>. 


The  act  or  process  of  measuring  the  polariza- 
t. 


-,  .  ... 

pd-lar  -i-scope,  s.     [Eng.  polarity),  and  Gr. 

o-ieoire'u  (skopeo)  =  to  look  at.  ]   [POLARIZATION.  ] 

pd-lar-2st'-fo,  a,  [Eng.  polar;  >istic.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  orexhibi  ting  poles;  so  arranged  as  to 
have  poles  ;  affected  by  or  dependent  on  pol 


'-f-tfc  *.    [Fr.  polariU;  Ital.  polaritd.} 

1.  Physics: 

(1)  The  disposition  in  a  body,  or  an  elemen- 
tary molecule,  to  place  its  mathematical  axis, 
in  a  particular  direction, 

(2)  The  disposition  in  a  body  to  exhibit 
opposite  or  contrasted  properties  or  powers 
in  opposite  or  contrasted  directions,  spec,  the 
existence  of  two  points,  called  poles,  possess- 
ing contrary  tendencies.    Examples,  attraction 
and  repulsion  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  mag- 
net, opposite  tendencies  in  polarized  light,  &c. 

"  This  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  A  needle  any 
where."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Krrouri,  bk.  II..  ch.  11. 

2.  Biol.:  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  considering 
that  the  relation  between  the  palaeozoic  and 
neozoic  life-assemblages  is  one  of  develop- 
ment in  opposite  directions,  called  it  polarity. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  x.,  Pres.  Add.  p.  Ixxxi.) 

pol'-ar-iz-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  polarise)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  polarized. 

po-lar-i-za'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  polarise)  ;  -ation.] 

1.  Theact  of  polarizing  orof  giving  polarity  to. 

2.  The  state  of  being  polarized. 

3.  Galvanism  :  The  production  of  a  second- 
ary current  in  a  gal  van  ic  battery  contrary  to  the 
principal  one,  owing  to  the  gradual  chemical 
change  in  the  elements  of  the  battery.    This 
change  weakens,  or  may  even  destroy,  the 
original  current.     Many  forms  of  battery  re- 
cover by  rest  ;  in  others  ingenious  means  are 
devised  to  avoid  polarization,  and  such  are 
called  constant  batteries. 

T  (1)  Polarization  of  light: 

Optics:  A  state  into  which  the  ethereal  un- 
dulations which  cause  the  sensation  of  light 
are  brought  under  certain  conditions.  These 
undulations  are  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
transmission  of  the  wave,  as  in  a  stretched 


cord,  but,  in  a  ray  of  common  light,  appear  to 
take  place  successively  in  all  directions  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  diagram  A  (but  with 
the  transitions  far  more  gradual),  the  vibra- 
tions successively  passing  through  rectilinear, 
elliptical,  and  circular  phases  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity.  If,  now,  the  vibrations  becom* 


or  are  rendered,  stable  in  any  one  form  of  orbit, 
the  light  is  in  the  condition  known  as  polar- 
ised, and  the  state  is  one  of  plane,  elliptical,  or 
circular  polarization,  according  as  the  orbit 
resembles  B,  c,  or  D.  The  most  familiar  and 
simple  form  is  that  of  plane  polarization.  This 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  the  piece  of 
apparatus  producingr.uch  modifications  being 
called  a  Polarizer.  When  produced,  however, 
the  effects  can  only  be  perceived  by  examin- 
ing them  through  another  piece  of  apparatus 
which,  used  alone,  would  polarize  the  light, 
but  when  used  to  examine  light  already  polar- 
ized, is  called  the  Analyser.  The  two  in  com- 
bination, with  the  necessary  adjustments,  form 
a  Polariscope,  of  which  there  are  many  forms, 

(a)  Plane  polarisation:  When  a  ray  of  common 
light  passes  tli  rough  a  crystal  (not  of  the  cubic 
system),  the  atoms  being  so  arranged  that  the 
elasticity  (or  other  properties  affecting  motions 
of  the  ether  within  the  crystal)  are  different 
in  different  directions,  the  ether  motions  are 
at  once  resolved  into  that  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  elasticity  at  right  angles  to  the  path 
of  the  ray,  so  dividing  the  ray  of  common 
light  into  two ' '  plane  polarized"  rays,  polarized 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One 
of  these  rays  being  easily  eliminated  by  total 
reflection  in  the  Nicol  prism  (q.v.),  two  such 
prisms  form  a  convenient  polariscope.  The 
ray,  after  passing  through  the  first  prism, 
appears  just  like  common  light,  only  of  half 
the  original  brilliancy ;  but  on  looking  at  it 
through  the  second  Nicol,  on  turning  the 
latter  round,  we  find  two  positions  in  which 
the  light  from  the  first  Nicol  gets  through 
the  second  unaltered ;  and  two  positions  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  in  which  it  ia 
absolutely  stopped,  and  the  second  prism, 
though  clear  as  glass,  ia  absolutely  opaque 
to  it.  The  beam  of  light  appears  thus  to 
have  acquired  sides,  and  to  behave  differ- 
ently according  to  the  relation  these  sides 
bear  to  the  position  of  the  prism.  Such  is 
the  fundamental  nature  and  phenomenon  of 
Polarized  Light.  Light  is  also  polarized  by 
reflection  from  polished  transparent  surfaces, 
when  incident  at  such  an  angle  that  the  re- 
flected and  refracted  rays  make  a  right  angle. 
In  glass,  this  angle  is  about  56*.  An  exactly 
equal  quantity  of  the  incident  light  which  U 
transmitted  through  the  glass,  is  polarized  m 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  At 
other  angles  the  effect  is  partial.  The  scat- 
tered light  of  the  sky  is  always  more  or  less 
polarized,  as  is  all  light  reflected  from  small 
particles  in  air- or  water,  if  the  particles  are 
small  enough :  the  polarizing  angle  for  such 
particles  is,  as  might  be  expected,  45°. 

(6)  Chromatic  polarization :  Let  the  perpen- 
dicular vibrations  from  a  Nicol  prism  encoun- 
ter in  their  path  a  crystalline  film  of  selenite 
or  mica,  whose  planes  of  greatest  and  least 
elasticity  are  arranged  diagonally.  The  per- 
pendicular vibrations  are  again  "resolved" 
into  two  sets,  one  of  which  is  retarded  behind 
the  other  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  two 
elasticities.  The  analyser  "resolves"  each 
of  these  again,  bringing  half  of  each  set  back 
into  one  plane.  The  two  sets  of  waves  are 
then  in  a  position  to  exercise  interference, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  if  the  plate  or 
film  is  of  suitable  thickness,  the  most  gor- 
geous colours  are  presented.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  substance  having  different  elas- 
ticities in  different  directions,  and  as  all 
"structure"  presents  such  differences,  polar- 
ized light  becomes  the  most  powerful  weapon 
of  the  biologist,  revealing  structure  where 
ordinary  light  will  not  do  so. 

(c)  Circular  polarization :  If  two  rectangular, 
equal  impulses  are  given  to  a  pendulum,  or 
to  a  stretched  cord,  one  of  them  a  qnarter- 
vibration  later  than  the  other,  the  two  are 
compounded  into  a  single  circular  orbit. 
Therefore,  if  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light 


(boll,  bo> ;  pout,  joiVl ;  cat,  $cll,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  si 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan,    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  zhfiu.    -cious,  -tlous, 


i,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
sioua  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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posses,  as  tn  the  last  paragraph,  through  a 
film  of  mica  of  such  a  tliu-.km-ss  that  one  of 
the  two  diagonally  vibrating  sets  of  waves 
shall  be  retarded,  whilst  in  the  film  one 
quarter- vibration  behind  the  other,  the  two 
are  compounded  on  emergence  into  one  beam 
of  circularly- polarized  liglit.  At  approximate 
thicknesses,  the  light  is  elliptically  polarized. 
Circularly  polarized  light  is  never  stopped  by 
the  analyser,  but  diHVrs  from  common  light 
in  producing  polarized  effects.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  these  is 

(d)  Rotatory  polarization :  Vary  the  former 
experiment  by  passing  the  light  from  the  polar- 
izing Nicol,  with  its  vibrations  in  a  vertical 
plane,  through  a  plate  of  seleiiite  or  mi. M 
which  gives  fine  colour;  the  vibrations  are 
then  in  the  two  diagonals.  Let  this  light  now 
traverse  a  "quarter-wave  "  mica  film,  with  its 
polarizing  planes  perpendicular  and  horizontal. 
Each  set  of  rays  from  the  first  plate  becomes 
circularly  polarized,  but  the  two  in  opposite 
dirrctions,  the  circular  movement*  thus  op- 
posing each  other.  Whenever  two  circnl.tr 
motions  thus  meet,  as  in  two  circular  pen- 
dulums clashing,  the  tangential  motion  is 
destroyed,  and  the  pendulums  would  both 
fall  back  together  through  the  centre  of  the 
former  orbit.  It  is  so  in  this  case;  but  as 
one  set  of  rays  has  been  retarded  in  the  plates 
more  than  the  other,  the 
•wing  of  the  ether  atoms  ia 
no  longer  in  the  original 
plane  of  vibration.  Let 
that  plane  be  A.  11 ;  instead 
of  tlie  two  circular  waves 
meeting  at  A  again,  as  they 
would  if  both  circular  mo- 
tions were  equally  rapid, 
the  meeting-point  will  be 
somewhere  on  one  side  or  other  of  It,  as  at  M. 
There  the  right-handed  ray  will  meet  the  left- 
handed  ray,  the  tangential  motions  RM,  LM, 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  radial  forces  unite  in 
the  plane -polarized  swing-orbit  M  p,  passing 
through  the  centre  c.  If,  therefore,  light  of 
one  wave-length  or  colour  be  employed,  lu- 
atead  of  the  analyser  having  to  be  turned 
across  A  B  to  extinguish  it,  it  must  now  be 
tamed  across  M  p — in  other  words,  the 
original  plane  of  polarization  has  been  ro- 
tated. If  white  light  be  employed,  the  many 
various  wave-lengths  will  obviously  meet  at 
different  points,  and  hence  rotation  of  the 
analyser  will  give  in  succession  more  or  less 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  quarter- 
wave  film  is  cut  in  half,  and  its  position  re- 
versed in  one  half,  the  transition  of  colours 
will  occur  in  opposite  orders  in  the  two  halves. 
Rotatory  polarization  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance.  There  are  many  crystals, 
plates  of  which,  when  cut  in  proper  directions, 

£  rod  nee  naturally  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
ouble-plate  described  above.  Many  fluMs, 
such  as  oil  of  lemons,  turpentine,  and  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  also  show  the  same  pheno- 
mena very  strongly,  and  in  their  case  it  is 
remarkably  connected  with  the  presence  in  the 
molecule  of  what  chemists  call  "  asymmetri- 
cal atoms."  In  solutions,  as  of  sugar,  t he- 
amount  of  rotation  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  In  solution  in  a  given 
column  of  fluid;  hence  the  "estimation"  of 
cry  stall  izable  sugar,  whenever  accuracy  is 
required,  is  now  always  made  hy  the  polari- 
scope.  Faraday  discovered,  in  1845,  that  the 
property  of  rotatory  polarization  was  con- 
ferred upon  any  transparent  body  when  the 
axis  of  the  ray  employed  was  made  the  axis 
of  a  galvanic  solenoid  or  strong  magnetic  field. 

[POLA  R I Z  FD-  RI  NO  S.  J 

(2)  Polarization  of  heat  : 

Physics :  The  polarizing  of  rays  of  heat  by 
reflection  and  by  refraction. 

(8)  Polarization  of  the  medium. : 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
production  of  alternate  layers  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity  in  the  medium  separating 
an  electrified  and  an  nnelectrifled  body. 

po'-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  polar;  -in.]  To  affect 
with  polarity. 

po'-lar-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [POLARIZE.! 
Having  polarity  ;  affected  or  acted  upon  by 
polarization. 

polarized  rings,  *.  pi. 

Optics :  Imagine  a  crystal  symmetrical 
around  a  single  axis,  like  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the  elasticity  prt-:it^t 
or  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and 


symmetrically  alike  all  round  the  circumfer- 
ence. If  we  cut  a  plate  in  the  way  of  a 
plank,  it  will  behave  like  the  films  already 
spoken  of.  But  if  a  slice  be  cut  acr»ss  Hit 
trunk  at  right  angles  it  must  tra  ilittereiit, 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis.  The  ether  vibrations 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  ray  (now 
the  same  as  the  axis),  but  in  all  these  direc- 
tions the  elasticity  is  equal,  consequently 
a  beam  of  common  light  will  not  be  doubly- 
refracted,  nor  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light 
further  resolved,  in  JHSMIIK  along  the  axis. 
This  is  borne  out  by  cutting  a  plate  of  calciti- 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  But  if  the  ray 
passes  through  such  a  plate  obliquely,  double 
refractions  and  interference  will  come  into 
action,  and  we  .shall  perceive  colour.  Imagine 
now  a  conical,  or  strongly  convergent  pencil 
of  plane-polarized  light  traversing  the  plate, 
and  the  analyser  turned  so  as  to  extinguish 
the  liglit  passing  the  polarising  Nicol.  The 
centre  of  the  plate,  where  the  beam  is  truly 
axial,  will  stilt  appear  dark.  But,  as  the  light 
becomes  more  and  more  oblique,  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  resolved  into  some  plane  passing 
through  the  axis,  and  plane*  at  right  angles 
to  these,  or  tangential  planes.  In  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  planes,  these  will 
cause  no  further  resolution  of  the  vibrations, 
and  there  will  therefore  be  a  black  cross  when 
the  analyser  is  oronsed;  but  in  all  other 
planes,  the  more  and  more  oblique  light  must 
cause  successive  rings  of  li^ht  and  darkness, 
or,  when  white  liglit  is  em* 
ployed,  of  colour,  as  shown  in 
fig.  A.  4n  crystals  which  are 
not  perfect* 
ly  symme- 
trical about 
one  axis, 
the  ideal 
structure 
may  be 
compared 
to  that  of  a 
tree  -  trunk 
of  an  oval 
section. 

Here,  a  plank  would  ftill  give  two  polarizing 
planes,  as  in  a  film  of  selenite ;  but  a  trans- 
verse section  would  also  show  two  rectangular 
elasticities.  In  such  a  case,  analysis  proves 
tliat  there  must  be  two  lines  or  axes  inclined 
to  each  other,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
double  refraction,  and  that  the  fringes  of 
colour  must  take  the  general  shape  of  lemnis- 
cates,  as  shown  in  fig.  B.  In  many  crystals 
the  properties  are  quite  different  for  light  of 
different  wave-lengths,  and  In  some,  the  plane 
of  the  axes  is  at  right  angles  for  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  what  it  is  for  the  other. 
The  relation  of  the  elasticities  may  also  be 
profoundly  changed  by  heating  the  crystal, 
so  that  the  intermediate  one  becomes  greatest 
or  least ;  in  such  cases,  as  in  heating  selenite, 
the  double  rings  of  B  gradually  merge  into 
one  as  at  A,  and  then  the  two  rings  spread 
out  again  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  cubic 
crystals  possess  no  double  refraction ;  that 
crystals  symmetrical  round  one  axis  are  uni- 
axial,  doubly-refracting,  and  exhibit  circular 
rings ;  and  that  other  crystals  are  bl-axinl,  and 
exhibit  double  rings.  All  these  phenomena 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  In  the  study 
of  rocks,  and  the  fragments  of  crystals  em- 
bedded in  them. 

po  lar-i-zer,  *.  [Eng.  polarise); -«r.)  [POL- 
ARIZATION.] 

"pd'-lar-*,  a.  [Eng.  polar;  -y.J  Tending 
towar'ds  the  pole ;  having  a  direction  towards 
the  pole,  (ifroww ;  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii.) 

pol'-a-touche,  *.    [Pr.,  from  Russ.] 

Zool.  :  Scivropterus  volant  ;  a  flying  squirrel, 
from  the  north-east  of  Europe  and  SMwriu. 
It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  broad,  flat 
tail ;  tawny-brown  on  upper  surface,  darker 
on  pataghnn,  pure  white  beneath  ;  in  winter 
the  fur  becomes  longer  and  thicker,  and  of  a 
silver-gray  colour. 

*  pO-layl,   S.      [PCLLAILE.] 

*  po-layne,  *.    [PULLAIN,] 

pol'-der,  s.  [Dnt]  In  Holland  and  Belgium 
a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
nearest  river,  which  being  originally  a  morass 
or  lake,  has  been  drained  and  brought  under 
cultivation. 


pold'-way,    *.       [Ktym.    doubtful.) 
DAVY.]  Coarse  baxKi"Katutr  tor  coal-sa 

pole    (1),   «.      [A.S.  pal,  from  Lat.  pa/u*  =  a 
stake  ;lx)w  Ger.  &  Dut.  pool;  M.  H.  Ger. 
pfal;  Ger.  p/akl;  Wei.  pawl.}    [PALE,  *.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long  staff  or  slmder  piece  of  wood ;  a 
tall  slender  piece  of  timber.     [II.] 

"  He  drop*  bispofo,  and  seems  to  •lip." 

frior:  Alma,  iL 

2.  A  tall  staff  or  piece  of  timber  erected: 
as,  a  May-pole. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring, 

4.  A  unit  of  measurement,  used  principally 
in  land-surveying.     It  contains  16j  feet  or  64 
yards.     It  is  used  both  as  a  linear  and  super- 
ficial measure,  a  square  pole  containing  30J 
square  yards. 

IL  Vehicles :  The  beam  projecting  in  front 
of  a  vehicle,  which  separates  two  horses  ;  a 
carriage- pole. 

Tf  (1)  Barber's  pole:  A  projecting  pole  used 
as  a  sign  for  a  barber's  or  hairdresser's  shop. 
It  is  usually  painted  red  with  a  white  band 
running  spirally  round  it.  It  is  a  memorial 
of  the  time  when  barbers  used  to  practise 
surgery.  [BARBER-CHIRURGEON.] 

(2)  Under  bare  poles :  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  a  ship  when  all  her  sails  are  furled. 

"  Wo  wcra  scudding  before  A  heavy  gale,  under  &or» 
polet."— ilarryat :  Peter  Simplt,  ch.  xxxviiL 

pole-carriage,  *.  A  carriage  furnished 
with  a  pole  or  tongue,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  with  shafts  or  thills. 

pole-chain, «. 

Vehicles :  The  chain  on  the  fore  end  of  a  car- 
riage-pole, leading  to  the  collar  or  the  breast* 
chains  of  the  harness. 

*  pole-dipt,  a.  Surrounded  or  hedged  in, 
with  poles. 

"  Thy  pole^ttpt  vlneyanL" 

8ha*xtt>. :  Tanpftt,  IT.  L 

pole-crab, ».  A  double  loop  on  the  fore- 
ena  of  a  carriage-pole,  to  receive  the  breast- 
straps  of  the  harness. 

pole -foot,  *. 

Vehicles :  The  hind  end  of  a  pole  which  goes 
Into  the  cleaves  of  the  futchelL 

pole-futchell,  i    [FUTCH#LL.] 
pole-hook, «. 

1.  The  hook  on  the  end  of  a  carriage-tongue. 

2.  A  boat-hook, 

pole-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  In  which  the  work 
Is  supported  between  centres  on  posts  rising 
from  the  bed,  turned  by  a  strap  which  passes 
two  or  three  times  round  the  work.  The 
lower  end  of  the  strap  is  connected  to  the 
treadle,  and  the  other  end  to  a  spring-bar  on 
the  ceiling. 

pole-mast,  s. 

Navt. :  A  mast  made  with  a  single  pole,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  mast  built  up,  and 
secured  by  bands. 

pole-net,  *.  A  net  attached  to  a  pole  for 
fishing  in  rivers ;  a  shrimping- net. 

pole-pad,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  pad  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool  and 
distended  by  a  frame  of  iron,  slipped  and 
keyed  on  the  end  of  the  pole  of  a  gun-carriage 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  horses. 

pole-piece, «.    [POLE-STRAP.] 

pole-plate,  ». 

Carp,  :  The  plate  of  a  frame  which  support* 
the  heels  of  the  rafters  ;  a  wall-plate. 

pole-prop,  s.  A  bar  for  supporting  the 
end  of  the  pole  or  tongue,  especially  used  with 
the  various  carriages  of  the  artillery  service. 

pole-propeller,  *.  A  mode  of  propul- 
sion of  boats  in  which  the  ends  of  poles  are 
pushed  against  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  pro- 
pel the  boat. 

pole-reed,  pull-reed,  «. 

Bat.  :  Phragmites  community 

pole-rash,  & 

But. :  The  Bulrush  (q.v.). 

pole-strap,  s.  A  heavy  strap  by  whicb 
the  pole  of  the  carriage  is  attached  to  the 
collar  of  the  horse.  Also  called  pole-piece. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ea.  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu      kw. 
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pole-tip,  s.    A  tubular  Iron  at  tho  front 

end  of  a  wa^on-jmle. 

Polo  (2),  s.     [See  def.]     A  native  of  Poland. 
*  pole  (3),*.    [PoLL(l),  s.] 

t>6l  3  (I),   *pol,  «.      [O.   Fr.   polt   from  Lat. 
-,  ae<'ii.s.    of  polus  =  &  pole;  Gr.  TTOAOS 
tao&My  =  a  pivot,  a  hinge,  a  pole,  from  JTC'XW 
fnctt)0to  turn;    Fr.  ^J«;  Sp.  «  lUl.  jw/o; 
{l-ir.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  poJ;  Dut.  pooLJ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Litentl'-if: 

\l)  Tti  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  (-2)  The  pole-star. 

*  (3)  The  firmament,  the  sky. 

"  The  moon's  respleiidi-nt  frlobe 
And  starry  />'.!•:"  Mtiton :  P.  I..,  IT.  7S4. 

2.  fiff. :  The  opposite  extreme. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrvn. :  One  of  the  two  points  in  which 
thn  axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens  ;  one  of  the  fixed  points 
about  which  the  stars  appear  to  revolve. 

2.  'Elect.  (PL):   The  same  as  ELBCTKODES 
(q.v.). 

3.  Magnetism  (PL):  The  two  points  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  magnetic  bar  where  the  attrac- 
ti"ti  is  greatest.    One  points  to  the  north  and 
is  railed  the  North  Pole,  the  other  to  the  south 
and  is  called  the  South  Pole.    Similar  poles 
repel,   dissimilar  poles    attract    each    other. 
Sometimes  there  are  intermediate  poles,  called 
"consequent    poles."      When    the   earth    is 
viewed  as  a  magnet,  the    spots  where    the 
magnetic  needle  stands  vertical  are  called  the 
"magnetic  poles."    In  1830  Sir  James  Ross 
found  that  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  in  76* 
N.  and  96"  43'  W.     At  the  same  time  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  south  pole  was  calculated 
10  he  in  75i*  S.  and  154°  E.     But  it  does  not 
Always  retain  the  same  place.    This  fs  shown 
by  what  is  called  the  declination  or  variation 

•of  the  magnetic  needle,  i.e.,  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  geographical  meridian.  At 
London,  in  1580,  this  was  11"  36'  E.,  and  in 
1884,  18"  8*  W. 

^[  The  unit  magnetic  pole,  or  the  pole  of 
unit  strength,  is  that  which  repels  an  equal 
l»-le  at  unit  distance  with  unit  force.  In  the 
•C.  G.  S.  system  it  is  the  pole  which  repels  an 
equal  pole  at  the  distance  of  one  centimetre 
with  a  force  of  one  degree.  (Everett:  The 
C.  0.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x.) 

4.  Math. :  In  a  polar  system  of  coordinates, 
the  point  from  which  the  radius  vector  of  any 
point  is  estimated. 

5.  Math.  Geog.  (PL) :  The  two  extremities  of 
the  earth's  axis,  i.e.,  the  two  points  where  the 
axis  meets  its  surface.  That  above  the  horizon 
in  our  latitude  is  called  the  North  Pole,  the 
•other,  on  the  further  side  of  the  globe,  is 
called  the  South  Pole. 

"  From  pole  to  pole  la  undistihguUh'd  blaze." 

Thomson  :  fiuntrntr,  436. 

T  (1)  Pole  of  a  polar  line :  A  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  conic  section,  such  that  if  any 
straight  line  be  drawn  through  it,  cutting  the 
curve  in  two  points,  and  tangents  be  drawn 
to  the  curve  at  these  points,  they  will  inter- 
sect each  other  on  the  given  line, 

(2)  Pole  of  maximum  cold : 
Temperature:  A  point  where  the  cold  is 

greater  than  anywhere  around. 

(3)  Pole*  of  a  circle  of  a  sphere  :  The  points 
in  which  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle  pierces  the 
surface  of  the  sphere. 

pole-star,  s. 

Astron. :  Polaris,  a  bright  star  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  and  in  a  line  witli 
the  pointers  Merak  and  Dubhe,  the  two  stars 
constituting  the  front  of  the  plough-like  figure 
in  Ursa  Major.  It  is  at  present  less  than  a 
dt.-gree  and  a  half  from  tl.j  true  pole,  and  by 
A.D.  2095,  through  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  it  will  be  under  half  a  degree. 
[PRECESSION.]  Even  now  the  circle  It  describes 
is  too  small  to  be  discernible  by  the  ordinary 
eye.  Tlif  pole-star  is  really  a  double  star  of 
yellow  hue,  but  while  the  larger  or  visible 
one  is  between  the  second  and  third  magni- 
tude, its  companion  is  only  of  the  ninth,  and 
therefore  a  telescopic  star.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding star  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  pole-star  is  a  convenient  one  for  observing 
to  determine  the  latitude  and  also  the  aziumtiial 
error  of  any  transit-instrument. 


pole  (5),  *.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  Pleuroiiectes  cynoglnsms,  a  grayish- 
brown  Hat  fish,  sixteeu  or  seventeen  inches 
IOHLC.  It  r.onnjs  to  tlie  British  seas  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  Called  also  the  Craig-fluke. 

pole,  v.t.  &  t.    [POLE  (1),  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  or  support  with  poles. 
"About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be 

poltid."— Miller  :  Uttrdener't  Itict.,  a.  V,  Lit/mint. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  on  poles. 

3.  To  impel  by  poles ;  to  push  along  with 
poles. 

"  The  guides  poled  the  canoes  up-stream."— Scribner't 
Magazine.,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  496. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  propel  a  boat  by  poles. 

"  We  were  toon  poling  up  the  first  rapid."— field, 
Feb.  13.  1886. 

pole  -axe,  pole'-ax,  poll- ax.   s.     [O.  L. 

Ger.  poltexe,  from  poile  =  the  poll,  the  head, 
and  exe  =  an  axe.J 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  kind  of  axe  or  hatchet ;  a 
hatchet  or  axe  with  a  long  handle  used  for 
killing  oxen,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Old  Arm.:  A  military  weapon  which  com- 
bined a  hatchet,  pike,  and  serrated  hammer, 
much  used  by  horse-soldiers  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

"  Ilia  body  guards  with 
glided  polaaxat." — Mac- 
aulay :  Hitt.  Eng. ,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Naiti. :  A  heavy 
hatchet     having     a 
handle  fifteen  inches 
long    and    a    sharp 
point  turning  down- 
ward on  the  side  opposite  the 
blade.  It  is  used  for  boarding, 
resisting    boarders,    cutting 
ropes    or    nettings,    &c.  ;   a 
boarding-axe.  The  illustration 

is  from  the  painted  decora-    FOLEAXE. 
tions  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

pole' -axe,  v.t.  [PoLEAXE,  *.]  To  kill  or  fell 
with  a  pole-axe. 

pole  cat,  *pol-oat»  «.  lEtym.  of  first 
element  doubtful ;  various  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  its  origin,  e.g.t  (1)  =  Polish 
(Mahn) ;  (2)  =  Fr.  poule  =  a  hen  ;  so  a  cat  that 
goes  after  fowls ;  (3)  =  O.  Fr.  pulent  (Lat. 
purulentus)  =  stinking  (Wedgwood) ;  (4)  = 
Ir.  poll  (Gael,  poll ;  Corn.  j>oi)  =  a  pool,  a  hole  ; 
so,  a  cat  living  in  a  hole  (Skeat).  Second 
element  English  cat.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Zool. :  Putorms  f(etidusfnue  of  the 
Mustelinte,  akin  to  the  Marten,  out  with  a 
broader  head,  a  blunter  snout,  and  a  much 
shorter  tail.  It  has  a  shorter  neck  and  a 
stouter  body  than  the  weasel.  The  shorter 
hairs  are  yellow  and  woolly,  the  longer  ones 
black  or  brownish  black  and  shining.  Two 
glands  near  the  root  of  the  tail  emit  a  highly 
olfensive  smell.  It  makes  immense  havoc  in 
poultry -yards,  rabbit-warrens,  and  among 
hares  and  partridges,  killing  every  thing  which 
it  can  overpower.  It  also  devours  many  eggs. 
Found  in  Arctic  and  temperate  Europe,  in- 
cluding Britain. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

"You  witch  I  you  hag!  yon  polecat  t"— SfeiJtem  ; 
Merry  \Yiv«tof  Windtor,  iv.  2. 

*  p61e'-da-v$r,   *  p6T-da-v&    *  poll-da- 
vie,  *  powl-da-vies,  s.    iEtym.  doubtful, 
cf.  Fr.  poil  =  hair.j   Poldway ;  coarse  canvas ; 
heuce,  any  coarse  wares. 

"You  must  be  content  with  homely  polldavte  from 
It"— Bowelt:  Lettert,  1.,  $  ti.,  NX 

*  pole  -less,  *  pole'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  pole  (l), 
s. ;  -less.]    Without  a  pole. 

"  Hones  that  draw  a  poletesse  chariot." 

Stapylton :  Juvenal,  x.  156. 

pbl'-e- march,  s.      [Gr.  iroXeVop^o?  (pole- 

marchos),  from  irdAejxo?  (polemos)  =  war,  and 
o-pxttt  (archo)  —  to  rule  ;  Fr.  poUmarque.} 

Greek  Antiq.  :  At  Athens  originally  the  third 
archon,  the  military  commander -in  -chief; 
afterwards  a  civil  magistrate  who  had  under 
his  care  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
city,  and  the  children  of  parents  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

p5-l£m'-ifc,  *  po-lcm'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  m>- 
AeMuetfc  (polemikos)  =  warlike,  from  ir6X«^os 
(polemos)  =  war;  Fr.  polemique;  ItaL  &  Sp. 
polemico.] 


*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Given  to  polemics  or  controversy;  en- 
gaged in  controversy  ;  controversial. 

"  These  words.  ...  are  used  by  polemic  wrlteti  In  ft 
venae  diverge  from  their  common  signification."— 
Kdwirdt:  Freetlom  of  tH«  Will,  [it.  L,  I  a. 

2.  Pertaining  to  polemics  or  controversy  ; 
intended  to  maintain  an  opinion,  doctrine,  or 
system  i  n  opposition  to  others  ;  controversial  ; 
disputative. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  A  polemic  writer;  a  disputant,  a  con- 
troversialist ;  one  who  writes  in  support  of 
any  opinion,  doctrine,  or  system  in  oppositio* 
to  others. 

"For  then  the  polemic**  of  the  field  bad  quite 
illenced  those  of  the  Bchools."—  South:  Sermon*,  voL 
iv.,  »er.  l.  * 

*  2.  A  polemical  controversy  or  argument. 

polemic  -theology,  s.  Theology  de- 
signed to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  attack 
all  non-Christian  faiths  and  unbelief. 

pS-lSm'-Xo-al,  *  pS-lSm'-Ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
polemic;  -al.]  The  same  as  POLEMIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  poJf  micaJ  and  impertinent  disputations  at  tht 
world."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Herman*.  voL  iiL,  8cr6. 

*pi>-le'in'-I-cist,s.  [Eng.  polemic;  -1st.]  Ono 
given  to  polemics  or  controversy  ;  a  contro- 
versialist, a  polemic. 

po  -lcm'-ics(  s.    [POLEMIC.]     The  art  or  prac- 

tice of  controversy  or  disputation  ;  contro- 
versy ;  controversial  writ!  ngs,  esptc.  OD 
matters  of  divinity  or  theology. 

*poT-e"-m)LSt,  s.  [Eng.  polemic)  ;  -ist.]  Aeon- 
troversialist  ;  a  polemic. 

pol  c-mon  I  a'-ce-se,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
polemoni(vm)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot,  :  Phloxworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Solanales.  Herbaceous 
plants,  sometimes  climbing  ;  calyx  five-parted, 
persistent,  sometimes  irregular  ;  corolla  nearly 
or  quite  regular,  five  lobed  ;  stamens  five  ; 
ovary  superior,  three  celled,  few  or  many- 
seeded;  fruit  capsular..  Found  in  America, 
Europe,  &C.  Known  genera  17,  species  104. 
(Lindley.) 


-nX-fim,   *.     [Lat.  polemonla;  Gr. 

v  (polemonion)=  the  Greek  valerian.) 
Sot.  :  Jacob's  Ladder  ;  the  typical  genus  ol 
Polemoniaceffi  (q.v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate,  pinnate  leaves  ;  flowers  corymbose; 
calyx  campanulate  ;  corolla  rotate  ;  stamens 
declinate  ;  capsule  ovoid,  three  celled,  many- 
seeded.  Known  species  about  twelve.  One, 
Polemonium  cceruleum,  the  Blue  Jacob's  Lad- 
der or  Greek  Valerian,  is  British.  It  has  six 
to  twelve  pairs  of  subsessile  leaflets.  Wild  in 
the  north  of  England,  apparently  an  escape 
elsewhere  in  Britain.  It  is  mucilaginous  and 
nauseously  bitter.  In  Siberia,  poultices  for 
syphilitic  sores  are  made  from  its  leaves. 
The  Russians  think  that  a  decoction  of  it  ia 
of  use  in  hydrophobia. 

p5-lem'-6-scdpe,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ir6\?|Liof 

(polemos)  —  war,  and  O-KOITCU  (skopeo)  —  to  see, 
to  observe.]  A  glass  with  a  mirror  at  an  angle 
of  45",  designed  to  enable  a  person  to  view 
objects  not  directly  before  the  eye.  It  is  used 
111  opera-glasses  to  view  persons  obliquely, 
without  apparently  directing  the  glass  at 
them,  and  in  field-glasses  for  ouserving  objects 
beyond  an  obstructing  wall  or  bank,  as  in  the 
interior  of  a  fortress. 

*  p6l'-S-m^t  s.    [Gr.  iroX«/io$  (polemos)  =  war.) 
War,  warfare,  contention,  resistance. 

pb  Icn'-ta,  «.    [Ital.,  8p.(  Port,  &  Fr.,  from 
Lat.  polenta  =  peeled  barley.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding   made  in  Italy,  of 
semolina,  Indian  corn,  or  maize  meal. 

2.  A  thick  porridge  of  chestnut  meal  boiled 
in  milk,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Frauce. 

"  pole'-wards,  ad  v.    [Eng.pote(4),s,  ;  -wards,] 
Towards  one  or  other  of  the  poles.    (Whewell.) 

pole   wig,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [POLLIWIO.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Thames 
fishermen  to  a  small  British  fish,  the  Freckled 
or  Spotted  Goby  of  Yarrell  ;  Gobius  minutus. 

•pol'-ef,  a.    [Eng.  pole  (3),  s.  ;  -y.]    Without 
norns  ;  polled. 

"Had  It  been  any  other  bea»t  ...  but  that  potey 
heifer."—  B.  Sinyiley;  Geoffrey  ffamlyn,  ch.  «lx. 


fcoll,  bo$- ;  p6ilt,  J<5wl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -JAg; 
,  -tian     shan.    -Vion,    sion  ^  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zliuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioui  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


poley— poliorcetics 


l'-e&  8.      [POLY,  «.] 

polcy  oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  CioHi^O.  A  volatile  oil  oNained  from 


Uentha  piilegium  at  the  time  of  flowering  by 
distillation  with  water.  Aromatic  odour,  yel- 
low colour,  sp.  gr.  "927,  boiling  at  183°. 

(r  poleyn  (1),  *.    [Fr.]    Armour  for  the  knee. 
•  poleyn  (2),  s.    [PULLEY.] 

Po  li  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Joseph"  Xavier  Poli  (1746-1825),  a  Neapolitan 
loologist  and  comparative  anatomist. 

Polian-  vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Vesicles,  generally  five  In 
nn  TI  1  1  ><T,  connected  with  the  circular  caual  in 
the  Echinoidea  and  lloluthuroidea. 

po  U  an  ite,  s.  [Gr.  iroAiatVo/xot  (poliaino- 
wuti)  =  to  grow  gray  ;  sufl'.  -ite  (Af  in.).] 

Min.  :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Pyrolusite 
(q.v.X  The  original  was  from  Flatten,  Bo- 


"poi  I  an  -the-a,  a.  [POLIANTHES.]  A  com- 
mon-place book,  containing  many  flowers  of 
eloquence,  &c. 

"  Repair  to  pontils  rtTpcllanthtat*—  Milt  on  ;  Remontt. 
Defence,    (Postscript) 

pol  i  an  -the$,  s.  [Or.  *oAu'«  (polus)  =  many, 
and  avfos  (anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleie  ;  the  pe- 
duncle is  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  has  on 
its  summit  many  cream-coloured  flowers. 
Poliantkes  tuberosa  (Tuberose),  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  India,  China,  and  Java,  is  de- 
liriously fragrant,  especially  after  dark,  and 
during  some  thunderstorms  its  fading  flowers 
emit  electric  sparks.  The  bulbs,  dried  and 
powdered,  are  given  by  the  Hindoos  in 
gonorrhea. 


.  [Fr.  =  policy,  civil  government, 
from  IM.  politia;  Gr.  iroAi-m'a  (politeia)  = 
citizenship,  civil  government,  condition  of  a 
state;  woAinjc  (polites)—&  citizen;  n-oXic 
(polls)  =  a  city  ;  Sp.  policia;  Ital.  polizia,} 

1.  A  system  of  judicial  and  executive  ad- 
ministration of  a  country,  especially  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  quiet  and  good 
order  of  society  ;  the  means  or  system  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  a  government,  state,  or 
community    to   maintain    public   order   and 
liberty,  and  to  protect  property.    In  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
bye-laws,  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  borough. 
The  primary  objects  of  the  police  system  are 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  but  various 
other  duties   have  been  from  time  to  time 
added,  such  as  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
public  nuisances  and  obstructions,  the  sup- 
pression of  mendicancy,  and  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  numerous  laws  and  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  health,  order,  and  safety. 

"  The  public  police  and  economy  ;  by  which  I  mean 
the  due  regulation  aud  domestic  order  of  th«  kingdom." 
—  Blacltstone  :  Comment.,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  13. 

2.  (Properly  an  abbreviation  of  the  term 
police-force,  i.e.  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  police  or  order.)    A   civil  force 
organized  and  maintained  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  the  preservation  of 
public  peace  and  order,  and  generally  for  the 
enforcing  of  the  laws,  bye-laws,  and  regula- 
tions of  a  city,   borough,   or  district.    The 
ordinary  police  or  constables  of  a  city,  &c., 
are  dressed  in  a  particular  uniform.     The 
secret  police,  more  commonly  known  as  de- 
tectives or  plain-clothes  police,  assume  such 
dress  or  disguise  as  they  think  expedient  or 
calculated  to  assist  them  in  the  detection  or 
prevention  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  crim- 
inals or  suspected  persons.    The  regulation 
and  control  of  the  police  in  a  city  or  borough 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  paid  out 
of  the  local  rates. 

H  Military  police  : 

(1)  An  organized  body  kept  np  In  an  army 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order,  as  distin- 
guished from  military  discipline. 

(2)  A  civil  police  having  a  military  organiza- 
tion,   as   the    Constabulary  of  Ireland,  the 
gendarmerie  of  France,  &c. 

police-barrack,  $.     A  station  of  the 

Insh  Constabulary. 


police-burgh,  s.  Any  populous  place 
the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  ascertained 
In  terms  of  the  Act  13  &  14  Viet.,  c.  83,  and 
the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  com- 
missioners elected  by  the  inhabitants.  (Scotch.) 

police  commissioner,  s.  One  of  a 
body  elected  by  the  ratepayers  to  manage 
police  affairs  in  a  burgh.  (Scotch.) 

police-constable,  a.  A  member  of  the 
police-force ;  a  policeman. 

police-court,  *.  A  court  of  first  in- 
stance for  the  trial  of  offenders  brought  up 
on  charges  preferred  by  the  police. 

police  force,  «.    [POLICE,  2.] 

police-inspector,  s.  An  officer  of  police 
ranking  above  a  sergeant,  and  below  a  super- 
intendent. 

police-magistrate,  *.  A  magistrate 
who  presides  at  a  police-court  (q.v.). 

police  office,  *.  The  head-quarters  of  a 
division  or  section  of  police. 

police-officer,  *.    A  police-constable. 

police-rate,  *.  A  rate  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  police-force. 

police-station,  «.  The  headquarters 
of  the  police  force  In  a  municipality  or  district. 

'policed,  a.  [Eng.  police);  -**.]  Under 
laws  and  regulations ;  under  a  regular  system 
of  police ;  administered. 

"  PoUe'd  eitlM  aud  protected  plains." 

Thornton:  Liberty,  IT.  TM. 

po-lice'-mau,  s.  [Eng.  police  and  man.]  An 
ordinary  member  of  a  police-force  ;  a  police- 
officer,  a  constable. 

*  po  li  -cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  police;  *al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  police. 

*  pol'-I-cfod,  a.    [Eng.  policy;  -ed.]    Regu- 
lated by  laws ;  having  a  system  of  laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order. 

"  There  it  i*  a  Jost  cause  of  war  for  another  tuition, 
that  is  civil  or pvlidwt  to  subdue  them." — Bacon  :  O/ 
an  ffoly  War. 

pdT-l-c^  (1),   *  pol  1-cie,  *  pol-y-cy,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  policU,  from  Lat.  politia,  from  Gr. 
iroAiTeta  (politeia);  Sp.  policia.]    [POLICE.] 

*  1.  Polity. 

"Let  polici*  acknowledge  Itselfe  Indebted  to  reli- 
gion."— Booker:  Kaclet.  Politic,  bk.  v.,  {  l. 

2.  The  art  of  government;   that  line  or 
system  of  procedure  and  actions  which  the 
government  of  a   nation  adopts  as  the  best 
calculated  to  further  its  interests,  either  in 
regard  to  its  relation  with  other  states,  or 
to  the  management  of  internal  or  domestic 
affairs  ;  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  or  re- 
commended .by  the  responsible  rulers  of  a 
state  with  regard  to  any  question,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

"The  English  policy,  he  said,  had  to  completely 
hruUlised  them,  that  they  could  hardly  be  called 
human  being*,"— Macouiay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

3.  The  principles  or  grounds  upon  which  a 
measure  or  course  of  action  is  based,  having 
regard  to  the  means  adopted  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion or  success,  as  well  as  to  the  object  with 
which  it  is  adopted  or  recommended. 

*  4.  Motive,  grounds  ;  inducement,  object. 
"  What  policy  hare  you  to  bestow  a  benefit  where  It 

U  counted  an  injury?  — Sidney. 

5.  Prudence,  skill ;  sagacity  or  wisdom  of 
governments  or  of  individuals  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  public  or  private ;  regard 
had  to  that  which  is  most  to  one's  interest. 

"  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects 
are  rebels  from  principle." — Burke. 

*  6.  Sagacity,  cleverness. 

"The  very  policy  of  a  hostess,  finding  his  parse  to 
tar  above  his  clothes,  did  detect  him."— Fuller. 

7.  Good  management ;  a  wise,  prudent,  or 
advisable  course  or  line  of  conduct. 

8.  Management  of  business ;  line  or  course 
pursued :  as,  Such  a  course  is  bad  policy. 

pol'-I-C^  (2),  *.  [Fr.  police  =  a  policy,  from 
Low  Lat.  politwum,,  poleticum,  polecticum,  cor- 
ruptions of  polyptychwn  =  a  register,  a  roll  in 
which  dues  .were  registered ;  Gr.  iro\virrvxov 
(poluptuchon)  =  a  piece  of  writing  folded  into 
many  leaves ;  hence,  a  long  register  or  roll ; 
prop.  neut.  sing,  of  ffoAvirn/xo*  (poluptucJtos) 
=  having  many  folds  :  iroAu  (polu)t  neut.  sing, 
of  irt>\vt(polus)  =  much,  many,  and  irrtif  (ptiiz), 
genit.  7TTi»x<k  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold ;  irrvtrtrw 
(ptvsso)  ~  to  fold  ;  Sp.  poliza;  ItaL  polizza.] 
1.  Comm. :  A  document  containing  a  promise 


to  pay  a  certain  snm  of  money  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  event  In  return  for  tins 
promise  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  down,  called 
the  premium  (q.v.).  By  far  the  largest  part 
of  insurance  business  is  applied  to  disasters 
at  sea  ;  to  destruction  of  property  by  Are  ;  to 
making  provision  for  heirs  and  successors  in 
case  of  death,  and  to  loss  of  time  and  expense 
through  accident.  The  practice  of  insurance 
has  also  been  extended  to  making  provision 
against  loss  of  crops  from  bad  weather. 
against  destruction  of  glass  from  storms  ana 
accidents,  &c.  In  every  case  a  form  is  filled 
up  containing  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
in  the  event  of  the  happening  of  the  specified 
contingency,  and  this  document  la  always 
called  the  policy.  Although  an  insurance 
policy  is  a  contract,  It  is  only  signed  by  one 
party,  the  insurer,  who  for  that  reason  is 
called  the  underwriter,  and  forms,  therefore, 
what  is  called  in  law  an  un  Patera!  contract. 
Marine  policies  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Valued 
policy,  one  in  which  the  goods  or  property 
insured  are  at  a  specified  value  ;  (2)  Open 
policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  goods 
or  property  is  not  mentioned.  [ASSURANCE, 
INSURANCE.] 

2.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the 
public  funds. 

1  Wager  Policies,  Wagering  Policies  :  Poli- 
cies containing  the  phrase,  "  interest  or  no 
interest,"  intended  to  signify  insurance  of 
property  when  no  property  is  on  board  the 
ihip.  They  are  not  recognised  in  law. 

policy-holder,  s.  One  who  holds  a 
policy  or  contract  of  insurance. 

p6T-i-9JF  (3),  *.     [Etym.  doubtfnl.] 

1.  The    pleasure-grounds    surrounding    a 
country-house.     (Scotch.  ) 

"Oetttn  Oorerfa  wen  found  Unantleo,  with  th» 
prticiM  of  Buckminster  alike  deserted.  "-/•*«,  1*0.  «, 

2.  An    unlawful  gambling    game,   largely 
patronized  by  the  lower  classes  in  this  country; 
a  sort  of  penny  lottery,  in  which  the  odds  are 
great  and  the  chances  of  winning  remote. 

"poT-I-C^,  «•*•  [POLICY  (1),  «.]  To  reduce  to 
order  ;  to  regulate  or  administer  by  laws. 

"  For  policving  of  cities  and  commonalties  with  new 
ordiiianctes.  —  Bacon  :  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

po  li  ene,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.} 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  by  Volckel  to  one  ol 
the  compounds  obtained  by  heating  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonium  to  300*.  Heregaidsit 
as  isomeric  with  melamine,  but,  according  to 
Liebig,  it  is  identical  with  melam. 

•pOl-lff;  *pOl-yff;  «.      [PDLLKT.l 

p6r  i  gar,  poi'-$r-gar,  *.  [Native  name.) 
The  head  of  a  village  or  district  in  southern 
India;  a  semi-independent  chief. 

po-lim'-i-ta,  «.    [Gr.  n-oAuVirof  (polumitoi)  » 
of  many  threads  or  colours.] 
Fabric  :  A  variegated  stuff. 

*  poT  i  mite,  a.  [POLIMITA.]  Many-coloured. 

"  Of  yonge  Joseph*  the  cote  polimite." 

Lydgate,  io.  IS. 

pol   ing,  *.    [POLE,  u.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  act  of  impelling  or  push- 
ing forward  with  polea, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Civ.  Eng.  :  One  of  the  boards  used  to  sup- 
port  the  side-earth  in  excavating  a  tunnel. 

2.  Glass-making  :  An  operation  for  ridding 
glass  of  a  lilac  colour  due  to  an  excess  of  man- 
ganese.     The  molten  glass  is  stirred  with  a 
pole,  which  introduction  of  a  carbonaceous 
element  changes    the  sesquioxide  into  pro- 
toxide, and  the  colour  disappears. 

3.  Horticulture: 

(1)  The  act  of  propping  up  or  supporting 
with  poles. 

(2)  The  act  of  dispersing  worm-casts  with 
poles. 

4.  MetaU.  :  The  stirring  of  a  metallic  bath 
(of  copper,  tin,  or  lead)  with  a  pole  of  green 
wood,  to  cause  ebullition  and  deoxidation  in 
the  refining  process. 

po-U-o-py-ri'-tej,  «.    [Gr.  iroAids  (poliot)  = 
gray,  and  Eng.  pyrites.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  MARCASITE  (q.v.X 


pol-i-Or-9et'-IcS,  S.      [Gr. 

(poliorketikos)  =  fit  for  besieging  a  town,  from 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  B'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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<roAtop«u>  (poiiorfao)  =  to  besiege  a  town  : 
«oA«  (folii)  =  a  city,  and  tlpyai  (tirgo)  —  to 
restrain.]  The  art  or  science  of  besieging 
towns.  (Dc  (juincey.) 

*  pSl-i-pr&g'-man,  «.    [POLIPBAOMATIC.]  A 
Dusy  meddler. 

*  pSl-I-pr&g-m&f  -Ic,  s.  [Pref.  mli-  =  poly, 
and  Eng.  fimgumlie.]    A  busy-body.   (Heylin: 
HfeofLaud,  p.  330.) 


.  4  l.    [Eng.  Po!(and);  -isft.)    ' 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Poland  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  tubit.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Poles.     It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
There  are  no  remains  of  it  anterior  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Polish  draughts.  >.  pt. 

Games:  A  form  of  draughts  much  played 
on  the  continent.  The  board  has  100  squares  ; 
the  men  can  take  backwards  or  forwards, 
and,  when  crowned,  can  move  diagonally, 
like  the  bishops  in  chess,  from  one  end  of 
the  board  to  another. 

Polish  ringworm,  s.  [PLICA-POLONIOA.] 

pol  ish,  '  pol-lBCh-en,  •  pol  schen,  *po- 
lysh,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  poliss-,  root  of  jalissant, 
pr.  par.  of  polir  =  to  polish;  Lat.  polio;  O 
Bp.  &  Port,  polir;  Sp.  pulir;  Ital.  polin.} 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  give  a  polish  to  ;  to  make  smooth 
and  glossy,  as  by  friction. 

"  For  th«  purpoce  of  being  potlMhed  and  shaped  Into 
a  column."—  Macaulay  :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xli. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  refine  ;  to  give  refinement  to  ; 
to  rub  or  work  off  rudeness  or  coarseness 
from  :  as,  To  polish  manners. 

B.  Intrtms.  :  To  become  polished  ;  to  take 
or  receive  a  gloss,  or  smooth,  glossy  surface. 

U  To  polish  off:  Summarily  to  get  rid  of. 
{Slang.) 

pdl'-ish,  «.    [POLISH,  ».] 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  artificial  gloss  ;  a  smooth  glossy  sur- 
face produced  by  friction. 

"(.living  it  tha  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polttk."  — 
Jddlton  :  On  Italy. 

2.  A  substance  which  imparts  a  polish  or 
gloss  :  as,  furniture-^otftsft, 

n.  Fig.  :  Refinement,  elegance  ;  freedom 
from  rudeness  or  coarseness. 

"This  Roman  poliih,  and  this  smooth  behaviour." 
Additon:  Cato. 

•pBl'-ish-a-ble,  a..  [Eng.  polish  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  polished  ;  susceptible  of  a 
polish.  (Boyle  :  Works,  iii.  548.) 

pol'-ished,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [POLISH,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  appearance  of  a  polished 
substance,  as  the  testa  of  Abrus  precatorius, 
and  many  other  seeds. 

polished-brick,  s.  A  brick  which  has 
been  rubbed  upon  a  bench,  plated  with  iron, 
to  make  its  surface  perfectly  even.  This  pro- 
cess is  only  gone  through  with  the  very  best 
bricks,  and  its  cost  is  such  that  it  is  not  em- 
ployed to  any  very  great  extent. 

p6r  ished  ne»s,  s.      [Eng.  polished;  -ness.} 

1.  Lit.  :    The   quality   or   state   of  being 
polished,  smooth,  and  glossy. 

"And  all  their  polith'dneu  was  saphjrine." 

Donne  :  Lamentation  of  Jeremy,  Iv. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
fined and  elegant  ;  polish. 

pSl'-Ish-er,  ».  [Eng.  polish  ;  -«•.]  One  who 
or  that  which  polishes  ;  a  substance  or  instru- 
ment used  in  polishing. 

"The  skill  of  the  poIMer  .  .  .  makes  the  surface 
shine."-  Additon:  Spectator,  No.  215. 

pol  Ish  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  s.    [POLISH,  ».] 

A.  4t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
a  polish  or  gloss  to  anything. 

polishing  block,  ». 

1.  A  block  between  the  jaws  of  a  vice  on 
which  an  object  is   laid  to  polish  it  by  an 
emery  strip  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  block  shod  with  polishing  material  and 
moved  over  the   face  of  the  object  to   be 
polished. 


polishing  brush,  s.  A  hand-brush  for 
polishing  stoves,  boots,  Ac. 

polishing  cask,  s. 

1.  A  rolling  barrel  in  which  articles  are 
placed  to  polish  by  mutual  attrition  or  by 
grinding  against  some  polishing-powder  placed 
in  the  barrel  with  them. 

2.  A  barrel  in  which  grained  gunpowder  is 
placed  with    a  small  quantity  of  graphite, 
which  gives  it  a  polish. 

polishing  flic,  s.  A  smooth  file  ;  a  bur- 
nisher. 

polishing  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  for 
fine-dressing  the  surfaces  of  plates. 

polishing  iron,  s. 

Bookbinding:  An  implement  for  finishing 
the  covers  of  books.  It  Is  heated  and  passed 
over  the  leather,  the  lining  paper,  and  such 
other  parts  as  require  smoothingand  polishing. 

polishing  machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  rice,  deprived  of  Its 
hull,  receives  a  further  trituration  to  deprive 
it  of  its  red  skin  or  cuticle. 

2.  Cotton :  A  machine  which  brushes  the  sur- 
face of  sized  yarn,  or  burnishes  sized  thread. 

polishing-mlll,  a.     A  lap  of  tin  or  of 

wood  coated  with  list  or  leather,  used  for  the 
finishing  processes  of  the  lapidary. 

polishing  paste, ».    [PASTE,  s.,  t  (3).] 

polishing  powder,  s.  Pulverised  ma- 
terial used  in  polishing.  Diamond,  sapphire, 
ruby,  corundum,  emery,  rotten-stone,  flint, 
tripoli,  pumice-stone,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk 
are  all  employed.  The  first  three  are  used  by 
the  lapidary ;  corundum  and  emery  princi- 
pally by  metal-workers. 

polishing  slate, «. 

Petrol. :  A  slaty  rock  occurring  mostly  In 
beds  of  the  Tertiary  formation.  Texture, 
earthy ;  soft ;  friable.  It  consists  of  the 
siliceous  shells  or  envelopes  of  various  species 
of  Diatomaceae,  the  number  contained  in  a 
cubic  inch  having  been  reckoned  to  be  about 
41,000,000,000. 

polishing  snake,  s.  A  lithographer's 
tool  for  cleaning  a  lithographic  stone.  [SNAKE- 
STONE.] 

polishing-tln,  s.     A  bookbinder's  tool. 

polishing  wheel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel 
covered  with  leather  and  charged  with  crocus, 
rouge,  putty-powder,  &c.  It  is  used  in  polish- 
ing metallic  articles  of  relatively  small  size. 

*  p6i'-Ish-mezitt  «.      [Eng.  polish;    -ment.] 
The    act   of   polishing;    the  state  of  being 
polished  ;  refinement. 

"  It  la  atrauga  to  see  what  a  pollthmmt  w>  baae  a  stuff 
doth  take."— frof ton.-  Remain*,  p.  465. 

po-lis'-tes,  ».    [Gr.  iroAio-njs  (pottstes)  =  the 
founder  of  a  city.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Vespidse.  Polistus  gal- 
Uca  is  common  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
south  of  Europe. 

pi-lite',  a.    [Lat.  politiis,  pa.  par.  of  polio  = 
to  polish  ;  Fr.  poll ;  Ital.  polito  ;  Sp.  pulido.] 
*  I,  Lit. :  Polished  ;  smooth  and   glossy ; 
reflecting. 

"Polite  bodtea  ac  looklng-glaaaaa."— CudvxrrA :  Intel- 
lectual Syitem,  p.  731. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Polished  or  refined  in  manners  or  be- 
haviour ;    courteous,  obliging,    complaisant, 
well-bred,  courtly. 

"Too  polite  and  goodnature4  to  express  what  be 
must  have  felt"—  Afacaulay  :  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

2.  Characterized   by  politeness   or  refine- 
ment ;  refined. 

"The  whole polite  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charle* 
the  Second."— Maeaulay :  Silt.  Kng.,  ch.  ill 

•I  Polite  denotes  a  quality  ;  polished,  a  state. 
A  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman ;  but  a  rude  person  may 
be  more  or  less  polished,  or  freed  from  rude- 
ness. Refilled  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished :  a  man  is  indebted  to 
nature,  rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement ; 
his  politeness,  or  his  polish,  is  entirely  the 
fruit  of  education.  Politeness  and  polish  do 
not  extend  to  anything  but  externals  ;  refine- 
ment applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as  the  body. 

*  pi-lite',  v.t.  [POLITK,  a.]  To  polish,  to  refine. 

"  Those  exercisea  which  polite  men's  spirits."— flay  : 
Creation,  pt  L 


p«-lite'-Ift  adv.    [Eng.  polite;  -!».) 

*  1.  Lit. :  In  a  polished  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
polished. 

"  No  marble  statue  can  be  politely  carved,  no  fair 
edifice  built,  without  almost  aa  much  rubbish  aud 
aweeping."—  Hilton:  Church  Government,  bk.  l..ch.  vii. 

2.  In  a  polite,  courteous,  or  refined  manner; 
with  politeness  or  courtesy  ;  courteously. 

"  [He]  politely  begs  to  be  excus'd." 

AVancij :  «oroc«,  apKt  1. i, 

po  lite'-ness,  «.    [Eng.  polite ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  polite ;  re 
fmement,  polish,  or  elegance  of  manners. 

"  The  highest  period  of  politeneti  in  England."* 
Svrift  :  Bintt  toward*  an  EiKiy  on  Conoertation. 

*  2.  Elegance ;  elegant  finish. 

3.  Courtesy,  courteousness;  good  breeding; 
affability,  civility. 

"  Paneled  politenett  Is  sometimes  more  owing  to 
custom  than  reason."—  lt'a«« :  Logic,  pt  it,  ch.  lit 

"  pfil-i-tesse',  s.     [Fr.]     Politeness,  espec. 

att'ected  or  excessive  politeness. 

"  We  .  .  .  gather  polttette  from  courta  abroad." 

Oay  :  To  William  Pulteney,  Kiq. 

pol'-*-tic,  *pol-l-tick,  *pol-i-tlque, 
*  pol-1-tlke,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  politicks,  from 
Gr.  iroXiTHcds  (politikos)  —  pertaining  to  citi- 
zens, rule,  or  policy;  JTOA.TJK  (polites)  =  * 
citizen;  iroAis  (polls)  =  a  city ;  Fr.  polUiyiu; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  politico.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  polity  or  poli- 
tics ;  political. 

"  I  will  read  politic  authors." 

Shakap.:  Twelfth' Night.  IL  ft. 

2.  Consisting    or   composed   of    citizens. 
(Only  in  the  special  phrase,  the  body  politic.) 

"  The  whole  body  politic  owes  IU  preservation  to  the 
virtuous  care  and  noneet  endeavoun  of  upright  men." 
— Sharp :  Sernumt,  voL  L,  »er,  &. 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  the  drawing  up  or  making 
of  laws  and  regulations  for  government ;  legis- 
lative. 

4.  Prudent  and  sagacious  in  the  adoption  of 
a  policy ;  sagacious  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  measures  tending  to  promote  the  public 
welfare :  as,  a  politic  minister. 

5.  Characterized  by  prudence  and  sagacity ; 
adapted  or  tending  to  promote  the  public 
weltare. 

"  This  land  was  famously  enrlch'd 
With  politick  grave  counsel." 

Maker?.  :  Richard  III.,  11.  8. 

6.  Sagacious,  sharp,  or  clever  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  measures  to  promote  one's 
own  interests  without  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  measures  adopted  or  the  object  aimed 
at ;  crafty,  artful,  cunning. 

"I  have  been  politick  with  my  Wend,  Bmooth  with 
mine  enemy."— Shnketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

7.  Well-devised   or  adapted  to  secure   an 
end  or  object,  right  or  wrong  ;  artful,  specious. 

"  Thy  politic  maxim*/  Milton  :  P.  li.,  ill.  400. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  politician. 

"Tacitus  and  other  polittcto  of  bfs  temper.*1— Jadt- 
«m .-  Truth  of  Scripture,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xx. 

po-llt'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  politic ;  -at.] 

1.  Pertaining    or    relating   to    politics   or 
government ;  treating  of  politics  or  govern- 
ment :  as,  a  political  writer. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  public  policy  or 
polity;  pertaining  to  civil  government  or  state 
affairs  and  measures. 

"  The  law  of  action  and  reaction  prevails  In  the 
political  as  in  the  physical  world."— Daily  Ttltgraph, 
Kov.  2«,  1865. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nation  or  state, 
or  to  nations  or  states,  in  contradistinction  to 
civil  or  municipal :   as,  political  rights,  i.e.t 
those  which  belong  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  citizen 
as  an  individual  member  of  a  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  civil  rights,  i.e,t  the  local 
rights  of  a  citizen. 

4.  Having  an  established  or  regular  system 
of  government  or  administration  of  national 
affairs  :  as,  a  political  government. 

*5.  Politic,  sagacious,  prudent,  artful,  wary 

political-economy,  J.  According  to 
Jonn  Stuart  Mill,  the  science  which  investi- 
gates "the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of 
its  production  and  distribution,  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  society  of  human  beings,  in  respect  to 
this  universal  object  of  human  desire,  is  made 
prosperous  or  the  reverse."  (Polit.  Econ.,  Prel. 
Remarks.)  Inquiries  on  these  points  must 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  every 
nation,  but  political  economy  as  a  science 
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la  very  modern.  Cnide  views  on  the  subject 
arose  in  the  middle  aj^es  in  the  free  Italian 
Cities  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  where  appar- 
ently originated  some  of  the  fallacies  still 
current  among  sections  of  the  British  popula- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (159o),  Sir  William 
Petty  (Ifitii),  and  Sir  Dudley  North  (1691)  wrote 
on  the  subject  with  enlightenment  for  their 
age.  •  FraugoU  Quesnay,  in  France  (1708), 
founded  the  school  of  the  economists  which 
heM  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 
[PHYSIOCRAT.]  Adam  Smith  (172S-1790)  had 
iiKi'le  political  economy  a  portion  of  his 
lectures  whilst  PrnU-ssor  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity from  1751  to  1704.  Visiting  Paris  in  that 
year,  he  became  acquainted  with  Quesnay  and 
the  leading  economists,  but  the  principles  of 
his  great  work,  the  Wtulth  of  Nation*,  pub- 
lished after  ten  years'  retirement,  in  1776,  were, 
in  the  main,  thought  out  independently.  It 
was  immediately  and  extensively  popular, 
and  is  still  "nun  admired.  Since  Adam 
Smith's  time,  no  work  on  the  subject  has 
appeared  more  original  or  influential  than  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  this  and  his  other  productions  advo- 
cating liberty,  he  yet  considers  that  public 
opinion  and,  if  need  be,  even  law  should  be 
directed  against  the  increase  of  population 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  comfortable,  or  at 
least  of  decent,  maintenance,  and  that  the  un- 
earned  increment  of  land  should  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  state.  Several  valuable  works 
have  been  written  by  American  authorities  on 
this  subject,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  now 
is  to  discard  some  of  the  old  axioms  uf  polit- 
ical economy,  and  to  re-establish  the  subject  on 
a  basis  more  in  accordance  with  fact  than  with 
theory. 

political-liberty, «.    [LIBERTY,  H  (3).] 
political-geography,  «.    [GEOGRAPHY, 

*  po-lit'-Ic-al-Ism,  s.   [Eng.  political;  -ism.} 
Political  or  party  feeling  or  zeal. 

pi-lit   ical-lj,  adv.     [Eog.  political ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  political  manner ;  with  regard  to  the 

government  of  a  state  or  nation. 

"  Rome  wu  politically  dominant,"— -HVicauJa*  .* 
ffitt  E»g.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  With  regard  to  politics. 

*  3.  In  a  politic,  artful,  or  cunning  manner ; 

artfully. 

"  The  Turk*  politically  mingled  certain  Janizaries." 
—Kiiollei :  fftit.  of  the  Turket. 

*  pd  lit  lc  as -tor,  *.      [Eng.  politic;    suff. 
-aster,  as  in  poetoster.]    A  petty  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  political  knowledge  or  experience. 

"  All  the  tribe  of  aphoriamers  and  politicttstert.*— 
iiittim:  Reform,  in  Eng.,  bk.  11. 

pol  i  tl  cian,  *pol-i-tt-tian,a.A«.  [Eng. 

politic;  -ian.] 

*  A.  -4s  adj.  .•  Artful,  politic,  cunning. 

"  Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords." 

Milton  :  Samion  Agcmtotm,  1,195. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  man  of  artifice  or  canning ;  a  cunning, 
artful  person. 

"  The  politician,  whose  very  essence  lies  In  this,  that 
he  is  a  person  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he  approheiida 
for  his  advantage.'  —South :  Svrmont,  i-  824. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  or  experienced  in  the 
science  of  politics  or  the  art  of  governing ;  a 
statesman. 

3.  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  la  keenly 
interested  in,  politics ;  a  party  man. 

*p6-llt'-i-cise,v.i.  [Eug. politic ;-ise.]  Todeal 

with  or  treat  of  politics  or  political  matters. 

"  While  I  am  politicising."— Walpolt ;  Letters,  lii.  231. 

p6*l-£-tIo-l&    *  pol-y-tick-ly,    *  pol  i- 

tlke-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  politic;  -ly.]  In  a  poli- 
tic manner;  artfully,  cunningly. 

"  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  lv.  L 

*  p6"-Ht'-J-cd,  *  pol  i-tl-cone,  s.  [ItaL]  A 
politician. 

'*He  was  certainly  atru 
—Nvrth :  Examen,  p.  118. 

po-lit-I-co"-,  pref.   [Eng.  politics);  o connect] 
Political. 

politico-religious,  a.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  affecting  the  interests  both  of  religious  and 
of  political  parties. 

pol'-I-tlcs,  *  pol'-I-t Jcks,  5.    [POLITIC.] 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  a  country.  Domestic  poli- 
tics investigates  the  distribution  of  power 


among  the  several  classes  or  individuals  be- 
longing to  a  particular  country,  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  nation,  the  prnj-T 
balance  of  power  among  the  three  leading 
classes  of  the  community  —  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  classes  —  the  means  of 
preserving  and  developing  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  defending  the  body  pnlitie 
against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  sedition. 
Foreign  politics  treats  of  the  politics  of  foreign 
nations,  particularly  as  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country. 

2.  Popularly,  the  political  sentiments  of  an 
individual,  his  procedure  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  party,  or  his  own. 

*  pol'-I-laze,  v.i.  [Or.  voAtn'gv  (politiaff)  = 
(1)  to  be  a  citizen  ;  (2)  to  govern  a  state.]  To 
play  the  politician  ;  to  debate  or  argue  about 

policy. 

"  But  let  us  not  .  .  .  stand  hankering  and  potitMng." 
—Miltvn  :  Rrform.  in  England,  bk.  iL 

*poT-I-ture»  *.     [Fr.,  from  polir=io  polish 

(q.v.).]     A  gloss  given  by  polishing  ;  a  polish. 

"  Fair  poUturt  walk'd  all  her  body  over." 

Beaumont  :  Psych*,  vL 

p61'-3f-tft  *pOl-i-tte,  s.  [Lat.  polUia.  from 
Gr.  TToAirei'a  (politeia)  —  government,  admini- 
stration ;  FT.  politie.] 

1,  The  form,  system,  or  constitution  of  the 
civil  government  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  the 
framework    or   organization    by   which    the 
various  departments  of  a  civil  government  are 
combined  into  a  systematic  whole. 

"The  state  at  polity,  so  much  resembling  antlent 
Greece,  has  undergone  a  grunt  change."—  £u*ac*  : 
Italy.  Tol.  iv..  di».  {  S. 

2.  The  form  or  constitution  by  which  any 
Institution    is     organized  ;     the    recognised 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any 
human  institution. 

"Maintain  his  the  episcopal  polity  In  England."— 
y  :  ffitt.  fhtg..  ch.  six. 


*  3.  Policy,  prudence,  art,  management. 

*  POI-IVO,  *.     [PCLUCY.] 

*  polk,  v.i.    [POLK*.]    To  dance  a  polka.    (G. 

Eliot.) 

pol'-ka,  3.  [Bohemian  jmUca  —  half,  from  the 
half  step  prevalent  in  it.] 

1.  Music  :  A  well-known  dance,  the  music 
to  which  is  in  j  time,  with  the  third  quaver 
accented.    There  are  three  steps  in  each  bar, 
the  fourth  beat  is  always  a  rest,  the  three 
steps  are  performed  on  the  three  first  beats  of 
every  bar. 

"  Anna  81f  zik,  a  farm  servant  at  Elbeteinltz,  near 
Prague,  invented  the  polka  about  1830.  The  room  in 
which  ebe  was  accustomed  to  dance  being  of  small 
dimensions.  the  movements  of  her  feet  were  short, 
and  so  the  dance  was  called  the  '  Pulka'  dance,  that  is 
the  '  baU  '  dance."—  burner  A  Barret  :  Diet  of  Jtutic. 

2.  An  air   suitable  or  appropriate  to  the 
dance  described  in  1. 

polka  jacket,  s.    A  knitted  jacket  worn 

by  women. 

poll  (l),  'pol,  "pole,  "polle,  *.  [O.  Dut. 
polle,  poltool  =  we  head  or  pate;  Low  Ger. 
polU  =  the  head  ;  Sw.  dial,  pull  ;  Dan.  pitid  = 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin.) 

1.  A  head  :  now  applied  In  composition  to 
the  heads  of  animals  :  as  pott-evil,  poieaxe. 

2.  The  back  part  of  the  head. 

3.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  heads,  that  is,  of 
persons;  a  register. 

•  4.  A  register  of  the  names  of  persons  indi- 
vidually who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  &c. 

5.  The  voting  or  registering  of  votes  in  an 
election. 

"  All  KraldlerB  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove. 
at  least  one  day  before  the  election,  to  the  distance  of 
two  miles  or  more.aud  not  to  return  till  one  day  after 
the  poll  is  ended."—  tllackfto-n*  i  Comment,  bk.  L,  cli.2. 

6.  The  numbw  of  votes  polled  or  registered 
in  an  election. 

"  Every  vote  added  to  the  Conservative  poll  will  be 
persuasive."—  Standard,  Nov.  S3,  Io85. 

7.  The  same  as  POLLARD  (1),  s.  (q.v.). 

8.  The  blunt  end  of  a  hammer  ;  the  butt 
end  of  an  axe. 

H  Challenges  to  the  polls  : 
Law:  Challenges  or  exceptions  to  particular 
jurors. 

poll  act,  s. 

Law  :  An  Act  passed  in  1465  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Pale,  putting  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  certain  Irish. 


poll  adze,  s.    An  adze  with  a  striking 
face  on  tlie  head  (poll)  opposite  to  the  bit. 

t  S.      [POLKAXE.J 


poll-book,  s.  A  register  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  at  an  election. 

poll-Clerk,  «.     A  polling-clerk  (q.v.). 
poll-evil,  pole-evil,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  P'jll-evil  is  a  large  swelling,  Infiaminntiim,  or  im* 
postlmiue  In  the  home's  )">ll  or  nape  of  the  ueck..  iuat 
between  the  ears  towards  the  mane."—  Farriert 
Dictionary. 

*  poll-money,  *.    [POLL-TAX.] 
poll-pick,  r 

Mining  :  A  pick  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  BO  u 
to  be  worked  by  blows  endwise,  like  a  crowbar. 

*  poll-silver,  a.    [POLL-TAX.] 

*  poll  -  tax,    *  poll  -  money,     *  poll- 

silver,  s.  A  tax  levied  per  head  according 
to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  individual  ;  a 
capitation  -tax. 

"  Substituting  an  universal  poll-tax  [n  l»«u  of  almost 
all  tlie  tithes,  customs,  and  «tcises."—  J/UHM.'  i-.fKtyt, 
pt  U.,  ess.  8. 

If  Its  imposition  in  A.D.  1380  led  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished iii  England  in  1689. 

pdll  (2),  «.  [A  contract,  of  Polly  tor  Mary.]  A 
familiar  name  for  a  parrot. 

*  poll-parrot,  s.    A  parrot. 

poll  parrotism,  s.  Meaningless  or  sense- 
less repetition  of  phrases. 

"Cant  phrases  are  proper  only  to  poll-parrots,  and 
poll-purrotitm  is  one  of  the  deadliest  diseases  oi  the 
pulpit."—  Scritmer't  Magazine,  Nov..  1878,  p.  1*3. 

poll  (3),  ».  [Ktym.  doubtful  ;  by  some  referred 
to  Gr.  (oc)  iroAAot  (hoi)polloi  =(the)  many,  (the) 
rabble  ;  by  others  to  poll  (1),  ».,  as  though 
the  poll-men  were  only  counted  by  the  heads, 

not  registered  individually.]  At  Cambridge 
University,  a  student  who  takes  a  pass  degreei 
or  one  without  honours  ;  a  passman. 

poll  man,  s.    The  same  as  POLL  (;3),  * 

POll,  *  P0l,  V.t.  &  i.      [POLL  (1),  M 

A.  Transitive  : 

\.  To  remove  the  poll  or  head  of;  to  clip, 

to  lop,  to  shear. 

"  Again  I'll  poU 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree  for  a  choieu  bow." 

Kent*:  Endgmion,  1.  460. 

2.  To  enumerate  by  heads  ;  to  enroll  la  » 
register  or  list 
*3.  To  impose  a  tax  oil. 
•4.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 

"  Which  polt  and  pile  the  poor  In  piteous  wise  " 


5.  To  register  or  give  (as  a  voteX 

"  And  poll  for  points  of  faith  bla  trurty  rot*." 
Ticket  :  A  Lady  to  a  (ientlrman  at  Avignon. 

6.  To  bring  to  the  poll  ;  to  receive  (as  a  vote). 
"  His  Liberal  opponent  potted  two  thousand  four 

hundred    and    eighty-six    rotes."  —  Daily    Telegraph, 

*  7.  To  pay  as  a  personal  or  poll-tax. 

"  The  man  that  polfd  but  twel  ve  pence  for  his  head.* 
UryiUn  :  Juvenal,  iii.  S87. 

S.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  rob  by  ex- 
tortion. 

"They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  worse."—  £j>*fMer  .•  Stat* 
Of  Ireland. 

2.  To  register  or  record  a  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion ;  to  vote,  to  go  to  the  polL 

"  Every  Conservative  who  poll*  to-morrow."  —  Stand- 
ard, Nov.  23,  1885. 

Tf  To  poll  a  jury  :  To  examine  each  member 
of  a  jury  individually  as  to  his  concurrence 
in  the  verdict.  (American.) 

pol-lach'-lte,  *.      [Gr.  n-oXXo^  (pollache)  = 
many  times  ;  suff.  -tie  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
group  of  minerals  intimately  related  to  each 
other,  and  formed  by  the  diverse  interchang- 
ing of  the  same  or  similar  constituents.  It 
included  the  species  Apatite,  Hedyphane, 
Vanadiuite,  Pyromorphite,  Mimetesite,  and 
their  numerous  varieties. 

pol'-  lack,  a.    [POLLOCK.] 

*  poll-age  (age  as  !£),*.     [Eng.  potttv.  ; 
-age.]    A  poll-tax;  extortion,  robbery. 

"Deliueringof  our  renlme  from  hisgreuoua  bondag* 
and  pollag«."  —  Fox  :  A/arlyrt,  p.  (WO. 

pol'-lam,    ».      [Hind.]     A    flef;   a  district 
held  by  a  poligar  (q.v.). 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father ;  we,  w5t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p& 
or.  wore,  wolf*  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pollan— polluter 
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pol  Ian,  po%  -an, ».    [Gael. . 

icbtku.:  Uoregonus  pollan,  from  the  Irish 
Lilt's,  somewhat  resembling  a  herring 
(Clupea  harengus),  but  with  a  remarkably 
short  head  and  deep  body.  It  is  brought  in 
quantities  to  Belfast  market,  during  the 
season,  and  some  17,000  were  taken  in  1881, 
In  Lough  Neagh,  at  three  draughts  of  tlie  net. 

*  pol'-lar-  Ch^,  *.      [POLVARCHY.] 

poT  lard  (1),  *.  &  a.    [Eng.  poll,  v. ;  -arrf.] 
A*  As  substantive: 

1.  A  tree,  the  top  or  head  of  which  has  been 
lo|>i>t.>d  off,  sonic  distance  from  the  ground,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  branches  or  shoots 
all  round  the  point  where  the  amputation  has 
taken  place. 

2.  A  stng  which  has  cast  his  horns. 

3.  A  polled  or  hornless  ox. 

*  d.  A  clipped  coin. 

6.  The  chub  or  cheven. 

*  6.  Coarse  flour. 

*  7.  Coarse  bran. 

"Thecoarwrtof  the  bran,  VBuallte  called  gm-geon* 
tff  pollttrd."—  Barriton :  Dnerfjat.  Rnff..  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vL 

B.  As  adj.  :  Polled,  topi*d. 

"Grubbing    up   an   old    pollard  Mb."— Pennant  ; 
Brit,  Zoology,  TOL  L 

*  pol   lard  (2).  *.    [Said  to  be  named  after  the 

original  maker.]  A  counterfeit  coin,  made 
abroad,  and  smuggled  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  They  were  worth  about  a 
halfpenny. 

"  He  smleynly  dammed  certayne  coynea  of  money, 
Oftlled poUardet."—f"al>staH:  Chronide,vol.  II.  (ML  1350). 

*p6T-lard,  v.t.  [POLLARD  (I).]  To  make 
into  a  pollard  by  lopping  off  the  head  or  top 
of ;  to  top. 

"  Just  after  the  willow*  have  been  pol  larded."— Field, 
Dec.  12,  1865. 

*  poll   aX,  S.       fPOLEAXE.] 

Jf,  8.      [POLETMVY.] 


POLLBD  OX. 


polled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [POLL,  v.] 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having   the   top  or  head  lopped  off; 
lopped,  topped,  pollard. 

2.  Having  the   hair 
cut. 

3.  Having  cast    the 
horns,  as  a  stag. 

4.  Deprived  of  horns ; 
wanting  horns,  as   an 
ox. 

"  Let  thesa  be  out  of  ft 
black  pnJlfd  cow."— Field, 
Jan.  •.'.  188& 

pdl'-len,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Fine  bran. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  pulverulent  or  other  substance 
whirl)  fills  the  cells  of  the  anther  (q.v.).     It 
consists  of  minute  granules  varying  in  size 
and  enclosing  a  fluid  containing  molecular 
matter.    Th«  granules  are  usually  produced 
In  fours,  and  may  be  spherical  or  slightly 
oblong,    cylindrical,     &c.      The     colour    is 

generally  yellow,  but  in  Epitobium  augusti- 
Hum,  and  many  Polemoniaceje,  it  is  blue  ; 
VerbaHcam  it  is  red  ;  in  no  case  is  it  green. 
When  the  anther  dehisces,  the  pollen  is 
emitted.  It  is  the  male  element  in  a  plant, 
corresponding  to  the  seminal  fluid  in  animals, 
and  is  designed  to  fertilise  the  seed.  [POLLKN 

TUBE.] 

2.  Entom. :   Pollen  collected   from   plants 
and  carried  on  thu  outer  surface  of  the  tibite 
of  bees.     Mixed  with  honey,  it  becomes  the 
food  of  the  larvse. 

pollen-cell,  s.    [ANTHER,  POLLEN.] 
pollen-tube,  s. 

Bot. :  A  delicate  tubular  process  sent  out 
from  one  of  the  pores  or  slits  on  that  portion 
of  the  pollen  which  falls  upon  the  stigma. 
The  tube  thus  formed,  continually  elongating, 
makes  its  way  down  the  style  and  along  the 
conducting  tissue  to  the  ovules,  which  ii 
fertilizes. 

pollen-utricle,  s. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  POLLBN-CEI 

"The  oiifflnal  cell,  or  th-  parent  jfiJteti'iitrtrfe,  be- 
comes  refeilvwl   by  a  mi-rieniatk'   division  int'>  f. 
parts,  eacli  o(   which   foriiu  a  grauule  of  pollen. 
BiilS'iiir  :  Botany  t  \  I2L 


'pol-le-nar'-I-ous,  o.      [Eng.   pollen; 
-arious.}    Consisting  of  meal  or  pollen. 

pol'-lened,  a.    [Eug.  pollen  ;  -ed.]    Covered 

with  pollen, 

"Each  like  a  golden  Image  was  poltowd  from  head 
tofoot."  Tennyson:  Voyage  <tf  Maeldune. 

*  poT-len-ger,   *.     [POLLAKD,  a.]     Pollard 
trees,  brushwood. 

"  Lop  (or  the  fewel  old  poUmffer  grown." 

Tiater  ;  Autafwrfe  xxxv.  18. 

pol-len-lf-er-ous,  a.    [POLLINIFEROUS.] 

poT-len-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  poto;  -ixe.}     To 
pollinate  (q.v.). 

p6r-lent,a.  [Lat  pollen*.]  Powerful,  mighty. 

"  Against  a  foe  pollcnt  in  latency." 

Browning  :  Ring  A  Book,  vlii.  1,191. 

'  pdlT-er.  *  pol-er,  5.    [Eng.  poll,  v.  ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  shaves  or  cuts  hair  ;  a  barber. 

2.  One  who  polls  or  lope  trees. 

3.  One    who    registers    voters  ;    one    who 
records  his  name  as  a  voter. 

4.  One  who  plunders,  pillages,  or  fleeces  by 
extortion, 

"Pdlert  and  catchers  away  of  menne*  good**."— 
Udal: 


1  pol'-lSt,  «.     [For  paulet,  an  abbrev.  of  epaulet 
(q.v.).] 

Old  Armour:  An  epaulet;  a  small  over- 
lapping plate  for  the  protection  of  the 
shoulders  of  a  knight. 

pol'-lex,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  thumb.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  thumb, 

2.  Comp.  Anat.  :  Tlie  innermost  of  the  five 
digits  normally  existing  in  the  anterior  pairs 
of  limbs  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

p61-U9'-I-pes,  s.    [Lat.  pollex,  genit.  pollic^s) 
=  the  thumb,  and  pes  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Lepadidse.    Pollicipes 
cornucopia  is  found  in  the  European  seas. 

2.  Palasont.  :  From  the  Oolite  onward. 

*  pSl-Uc-l-ta'-tion,    i.      [Lat.   pollidtatio, 
from  pollicitatus,  pa,  par.  of  pollicitor,  inteus. 
of  polliceor  =  to  promise.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   A  promise  ;   a   voluntary 
engagement,  or  a  paper  containing  it. 

"  Ye  with  these  last  letters,  sent  tha  fope'i  pallid- 
tetfion.'—  Gurnet  :  faf&rmation,  roL  L,  No.  28. 

2.  Civil  Law  :  A  promise  without  mutuality  ; 
a  promise  not  yet  accepted  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made. 

poT-lin-ar,  a.    [Lat.  pollent  genii.  pollin(is)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 

Bot.  :  Covered  with  a  fine  dust  resembling 
pollen. 

*  pol-H-nar'-I-a,  «.  pi     [Lat.  pollinarlus  = 
pertaining  to  fine  flour.] 

Bot.  :  The  Antheiidia  (q.v.)  in  Jungerman 
niacefE  and  Hnpaticae. 

pol-lin-ate,  v.t.    [Eng,poZte»;  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  To  impregnate  with  pollen  ;  to  con- 
vey pollen  from  the  anther  to  tlie  stigma. 

pol-lin-a'-tlon,  ».    [POLLINATE.] 

Bot.  :  Impregnation  with  pollen^  the  convey- 
ance of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  tlie  stigma. 

*  pSl-lInc'-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  prepared 
materials  for  embalming  the  dead. 

"The  Egyptian  polll-nctort,  or  such  OB  nnoynted  the 
dead."—  Browne  :  Vutgo.r  Errourt,  bk.  vil.,  en.  xix. 

poll'  ing,    *poll-yng»  pr.  par.t   o.,    &   s, 

[POLL,  V.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  the 
head  of. 

*  2.  Robbery,  pillage,  plunder,  or  fleecin 
by  extortion. 

"  Grantyng  of  faculties,  Mcenw*,    and   other   pot- 
"~ffatl  :  ' 


,  , 

:  Hmry  \'IU.  (an  17). 

3-  The  act  of  voting  or  of  registering  a  vote. 

"The  pollingt  have  been  representative  of  nearly 
every  condition  of  English  life."—  Daily   Telegraph 


Nov.  46,  1885. 


polling-booth,  *.  A  temporary  erection 
in  which  to  record  votes  at  an  election ;  a 
polling-place. 

"The  near  proximity  to  the  polliny-bootht."—f>ui!y 
Telegraph,  Nov.  98,  1885. 


polllng-olerk,  «.  A  clerk  whoassirta 
the  presiding  officer  at  an  election. 

*  polling-  pence,  *.  pi.  The  same  as 
POLL-TAX  (q.v.) 

polling-place,  polling  station,  s.  A 

place  officially  appointed  for  voting  at  an 
election. 

polling-sheriff,  s.    The  presiding  officer 

at  an  election.    (Scotch.) 

[>6l-lXn'-I-a,  s.  [Named  nfter  Cyrus  PolHnia. 
professor  of  botany  at  Verona.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Andropo- 
gonese.  Pollinia  eriopoda  is  much  used  in 
the  sub-Himalayan  regions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  swing  bridges  aud  as  cattle  fodder.  Ib 
yields  a  fibre  made  into  string  in  the  region 
east  of  the  Jumna. 

>ol~ttn-if '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  poUen,  genit. 
pollinis—  pollen,  and  fern  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] Producing  pollen. 

pol  lin'-i-um  (pi.  p61-lin'-X-a),  «.  [POL- 
LEN.] 

Bot.  (PI) :  The  pollen  masses  of  Asclepiada- 
cese  and  Orchidaceae. 

pol-lin-d'-di-iim,  *-  [Lat.  pollen,  genit. 
pollinis ;  Gr.  «I6us  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
suff.  -turn.] 

Bot. :  De  Bary's  name  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  male  organ  in  Pyrenomycetous  Fuugals. 

pol'-lin-dse,  a.  [Lat.  pollen,  genit.  poUin(i»); 
Eng.  suft'.  -ose.]  The  same  as  POLLINAR  (q.v.). 

pol'-U-wig,  pol'-ll-wo'g,  *  pol-wy-gle,  *. 

[First  element  Bng.  poll,  as  in  tadpole ;  second, 
wig,  as  in  earwig  (q.v.).]  A  tadpole.  (Bur- 
roughs: Pepocton,  p.  202.) 

pol'-lock,  pol  -lack,  *.  [Gael,  polfay  -  the 
whiting;  IT.  pulldg.] 

Ichthy. :  Godus  pollachius,  common  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Coalfish.  Three  dorsals  are  present ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
the  tail  is  forked.  The  flesh  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  coalfish,  and  the  young  are 
often  sold  for  whiting,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  not  nearly  equal  in  flavour. 

"Rome  large  offing  pollack  have  come  to  hand." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

po"l-lu'-cite,  s.  [Lat.  Pollux,  genit.  PoUt^- 
o(is)  =  Pollux  (q.v.) ;  suff.  -tie  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  with 
Castorite  (q.v.),  in  the  granite  of  the  island  of 
Elba.  Hardness,  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'901 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  on  fractured  surfaces,  but  dull  ex- 
ternally ;  colourless ;  transparent.  Compos,  r 
silica,  44-03;  alumina,  15 '97;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  0*68  ;  lime,  0'(58  ;  csesia,  34'07  ;  soda  and 
lithia,  3'88;  water,  2-40  =  101-71,  hence  the 
formula,  (3RO,Al2O3>^SiO2  +  iliO,  where  Ii  ia 
principally  cjesium. 

pol  lute',  v.t.  [Lat.  pollutus,  pa,  par.  of  potiuo 
=  to  defile,  to  pollute,  from  a  prefix  pol-  (of 
which  the  older  forms  were  por-  or  port-)  = 
towards,  aud  luo  =  to  wash  ;  tuttim  =  mud.] 

1.  To  make  foul  or  uncleau ;  to  taint,  to 
defile,  to  soil. 

"With  their  proper  blood.  Imbued  nn<\  polluted  fbt-lr 
owne  hxiideB  and  member*."— Gra/ton:  Chronicle; 
Edward  IV.  (an.  10). 

2.  To  corrupt  or  destroy  the  moral  purity 
of;  to  taint,  to  contaminate. 

"  The  very  relation  of  which  ia  sufficient  to  pollute 
the  earea  that  heare  them. "— Pi~ynne  :  1  Bittrio- 
Mattix,  ili.  8. 

3.  To  violate  by  illicit  sexual  intercourse; 
to  debauch,  to  dishonour,  to  ravish. 

4.  To  render  unclean  or  unfit  for  aacred 
services  or  uses. 

"  Neither  shall  ye  pollute  th«  holy  things  of  th» 
children  of  Israel.  —  Xumotrt  xviii.  32. 

*pdl-lute',  a.    [Lat.  pollute.]    [POLLUTE,  v.} 

Polluted,  defiled,  dishonoured. 

"  Pollute  with  sinful  blame."        Milton  :  Jfativity. 

pSl-lut'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [POLLUTE,  t?.] 

pol-lut'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  polluted;  -ly.\ 
With  pollution  ;  in  a  state  of  pollution. 

pol  lut -cd-ness,  «.  [Eng.  polluted;  -nos.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  polluted  ;  pollu- 
tion, defilement. 

p6l-lut'-er,  *  p8l-lut'-or,  s.  [Eng.  pollute, 
v. ;  -er.]  One  who  pollutes,  deliles,  or  pro- 
fanes;  adefiler.  (Bale:  Eng.  Votaries,  pt.  II.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jo^vl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go*  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    - 
-cian,    tian  -  shan,    -tiou,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -  sion  -  zuun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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pdl  lut   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [PoLLOTE,  v.] 

•pol-lut'-Ing-tf,  adv.  [Eng.  polluting  ;  -ly.] 
111  a  manner  to  pollute  ;  so  as  to  pollute. 

pol  lu'-tion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat,  pollutionem, 
accus.  of  pollutio  =  a  polluting,  from  pollutus, 
pa.  par.  of  polluo=  to  pollute  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  polluting  or  defiling;  defile* 
ment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  polluted  or  defiled  ; 
nucleanness,  impurity,  defilement. 

"  Before  his  slater  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution.' 

tihaknp.  :  iteaiurtfor  Meamrt.  1L  4. 

8.  That  which  pollutes  or  denies. 

4.  The  emission  of  -semen  at  other  times 
cliaa  during  coition. 

II.  Jewish  Ritual  :  Legal  or  ceremonial 
nncleanness,  which  disqualified  a  person  for 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  or  rendered 
a  place  or  tiling  unfit  for  sacred  uses. 

"Their  strife  pollution  lirlngi 
Upon  the  tempi*."  Milton  :  P.  U,  xii.  S5*. 

P6T-lux,«.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  ;  The  son  of  Leda,  and  twin 
brother  of  Castor. 

2.  Astron.  ;  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  In 
the  constellation  Gemini.     Once  it  was  red, 
now  it  is  orange. 

3.  Meteor.  :  (CASTOR  AND  POLLUX]. 

4.  Min.  :  The  name  as  POLLUCITE  (q.v.). 

pd'-ld,  *.  [Etyra.  doubtful  ;  prob.  from  Tibet 
pulu  =  a  ball.]  A  game  resembling  hockey, 
but  played  on  horseback.  It  was  played  by 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  Intro- 
duced into  England  in  1871.  It  has  since 
then  become  a  very  popular  game,  particularly 
in  that  country,  though  nut  greatly  so  in 
this. 


*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  Polish  language. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Dress:  An  article  of  dress  for  ladies,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  short  skirt  made  in  one. 

"  Tliis  poJonaite,  worn  with  a  plain  or  («ucy  velvet 
skirt,  make.  »  nice  vlsitlnj  gown.'—  Daily  Telegraph, 

2,  Music:  The  same  as  POLACCA  (l)(q.v.). 
•pol  6-nese',  s.    [POLONAISE.] 

po  lo'-nle,  p6-lo'-nl  an,  s.  [POLONAISE.] 
A  greatcoat,  a  Polish  s'urtout  ;  a  dress  for 
young  boys.  (Scotch.) 

"The  bine  poloni*  that  Effle  made  lor  htm  out  of  AH 
•aid  mantle.  —Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian.  CD.  T. 

t  pol-d-nolse,  «.    [POLONAISE.] 

Music  :  A  polonaise. 

p4-16'-ny,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  Bologna,  which 
city  was  famous  for  its  sausages.]  A  kind  of 
sausage  made  of  partly-cooked  pork. 

"He  had  eaten  in  his  youth  at  least  three  hones 
under  the  guise  of  poloniet  and  saveloys."—  Didcent; 
Hard  Timet,  ch.  xvilL 

pdlt,  s.  [Cf.  Lat,  pultot  a  frequent,  from  peUo 
=  to  drive  ;  8w.  bulta  =  to  beat  ;  Eiig.  pelt,  v.] 
A  blow,  a  stroke  ;  the  act  of  striking. 

"Give  me  a  good  ooU  of  the  head.'—  Mad.  ItArblav: 
Cent  in,  bit.  11.,  ch.  ix, 

polt,  a.  [Prob.  for  polled  =  shortened,  squeezed 
into  a  lump.]  (See  compounds.) 

*  polt-foot,  *.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  distorted  foot  ;  a  club  foot. 

"  My  eldest  ton  had  a  polt-foot  ."—  fMUttr  ;  Son** 
Whore.  11. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  distorted  feet  ;   club- 

footed. 

What's  become  of  ...  the  polt-foot  itiukhard,  her 
lMU>(l?"-£en  Jon«ori:  PotUultr,  IT.  7. 

*  polt  footed,   a.      The  same  as  POLT- 
FOOT,  a. 

"To  escape  ttiii  pott-footod  philosopher."—  B*n 
Jomon  :  Matqut  ;  Mercury  Vindicated, 

pol  troon  ,    *  pol  tro  wne,    *  pal-troon, 

*  pol  tron,  "  poul  tr  oun,  *  pul  t  rowne, 

$.  &  a.  [Fr.  poltron  =  a  knave,  a  aluggard  ; 
Ital.  poltrone,  from  poltro  =  (1)  lazy,  (2)  a 
varlet,  a  coward  ...  a  bed  or  couch  ;  the 
meaning  is  thus  a  sluggard,  one  who  loves  his 
bed  ;  Ital.  po2tr6  is  for  polstro,  from  Ger.  polster 
=  a  bolster  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  poltron  =  a  coward  ; 
Ital.  poltrare,  poltrire,  poUron'ggiare  =  to  play 
the  coward,  to  lie  idly  or  lazily  in  bed.] 


A   As  sulmt.  :  An  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  ; 
•  contemptible  mean-spirited  fellow. 
*'  Patience  U  for  poltroon*,  tucb  as  he." 

ShaJcop.  :  8  Jfenry  VL,  I  L 

B.  At  adj.  :  Cowardly,  dastardly,  base,  con- 

temptible. 

pol  troon  er-jr,  *  pol-troon  rf  ,  '  poul 
troun-er-le,  *.  [Eng.  poltroon;  -try;  ». 
poltronie.]  Cowardice,  want  of  spirit. 

"  Many  .  .  .  had  very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation 
for  courage  by  sneerinf  at  hUp<J(rwn*ry."—  Jfacwuiajf  ; 
Hi*.  Xnff..  ch.  xvil. 

'  pol  troon  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  poltroon;  -4sh.] 
Kesembling  a  poltroon  ;  cowardly,  dastardly, 
contemptible. 

*  pol  troon'-  ry,  s.    [POLTHOONEEY.] 

pol  ver  in.pol  verine.s.  [Ital.  polverino, 
from  Lat,  pulvis  =  dust.]  Glass  -  makers' 
ashes  ;  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  brought 
from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 

pd'-ljf,  ptV-lej^  *.  [Lat.  polium,  from  Gr. 
irdAio!'  (polion),  from  TroAio*  (polios)  =  white.] 
Bot.  :  A  labiate  plant,  Tevcrium  Polium.  It 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  southern 
Europe.  Golden  Poly  is  Teucrium  aurettm  ; 
Mountain  Poly  is  Bartsia  alpi^a  ;  Yellow  Poly, 
Teucrium  flavescen*. 

poVJf-,  pref.  [Gr.  iroXy  (pofa),  neut.  sing,  of 
rroAvs  (polus)  =  much,  many.]  A  prefix  fre- 
quently used  with  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  indicating  multitude  or  multipli- 
cation. 

pol  y  a  can  -thus,  *.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 

axcLvSa  (akantlia)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygit,  family 
Labyriuthici,  with  seven  species,  from  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  domesticated  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  coloration. 

pol  y-a  chiir'  us,  s,    [Pref.  poly-t  and  Gr. 
axvpof  (achuron)  —  chaff,  bran.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Poly  achy  ridese. 

pol  y  ach  y  rid  S  w,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
polyachyr(us)  ;  1*1.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idea.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Nassaviaceae. 

pol  y  a  cous'-tic,  a.  &  a,  [Pref.  po/y-,  and 
Eng.  acoustic  (q.v.).'] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  multiplying  or  in- 
creasing sound. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  instrument  for  multiplying 
or  increasing  ttound. 

pol  y  a  coua  tics.  .«.  [POLYAOOUSTIC.]  The 
art  of  multiplying  or  increasing  sound. 


pol  y  ac  -tis,  j.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
(aJcfi»)  =  a  ray.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungals, 
sub-order  Mucedines.  Polyactis  vitlgaris  is  a 
common  mould  on  decaying  plants. 

pol'  ^  -ad,  s.    [Gr.  woAv  (polu)=  many;  suff. 
-ad.] 

Chen,  :  An  element  whose  atomicity  is 
greater  than  unity. 


[POLYADELPHIA.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  Polyadelphia, 

pol  y  a  del  phi  a,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  O&AIJMK  (adelphos)  =  a 
brother.] 

Bot.  .-  The  eighteenth  class  in  Linnseus's 
artificial  system.  Many  stamens,  in  more  than 
two  bundles.  From  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining this  fact,  the  class  was  suppressed  by 
some  Linniean  botanists.  Orders,  Decandria 
and  Polyandrla. 

pdl-fr-a-dSl'-phJt-an,  *p»l-*-»-d$r- 

phous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  polyadelph(ia)  ;  -ton, 

-OJ(*.] 

Bot.  :  Combined  into  several  masses,  or  as- 
semblages ;  having  the  stamens  arranged  in 
more  than  two  bundles. 

pol-y  a  dclph'-  ite,  s.  [Gr.  iroAvaJeA^o? 
(polyadelphos)  =  with  many  brothers;  sun". 


New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     It  in  included  by  Dan* 
in  his  group  of  manganese  lin.e-irun  garnets. 


ol-^-W'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  iroAvcuMOt  (poluaimo$) 
=  full  of  blood*  :  Gr.  iroAv  (polu)  =  much,  and 
ot^ia  (haima)  =  blood.]  [H 


pol-y  al-tn£-a,>.  [Gr.  j 

=  curing  many  diseases  :  iroAi;  (polu)  =  much, 
and  oAOw  (altho)  =  to  heal.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anonaceae,  tribe  Xylopeae. 
The  wood  of  Polyalthia  cemsoides,  a  large  ever- 
green tree  in  India  and  Burmah,  is  prized  in 
Bombay  for  carpentry  and  boat-building. 
(Afatuon.)  The  inner  liark  of  P.  longifolio.it 
said  to  furnish  a  good  fibre. 

pol  y  in  drl  a,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  TroAucwopia  (poluandria)  =  populousness  : 
woAii  (polu)  =  much,  and  anjp  (aner^  genit. 
avSpos  (anaros)  —  a  man.] 

Bot.  :  The  fourteenth  class  In  Linnteus'i 
artificial  system.  Etymolngically  meaning 
simply  that  there  are  many  stamens,  yet  be 
limited  it  to  those  which  had  those  stamens 
hypogynous  and  free.  Orders,  Monogynia,  Di- 
trigynia,  Pentagynia,  and  Polygynia. 

pol  y  an'-dri  an,  a.  &  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
andr(ia)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -{an.] 
Botany: 

A.  As  adj.  :  Polyandroas  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Polyandrla. 

pM'-jMin-dric,  a.  [Eng.  polyandry);  -ic.) 
Cliaractehzed  by,  or  relating  to,  polyandry; 
practising  polyandry. 

"  f'ulyandric  societies,  producing  (ewer  mem  ben 
available  for  offence  and  defence,  naturally  gave  way 
before  societies  having  family  arrangements  more 
favourable  to  InoreaseT^-^Mnccr.-  Sociology  («t  !•**>, 

pftl'  y-au-drist,  s.  (Kng.polyamdr(y);  -ist.} 
One  who  practises  polyandry. 

"Phrenological  description  of  rolyandrittt."~M*r* 
thall  :  fkrmoloffitt  among  tke  Todat,  p.  229. 


an'-drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyandr(ia); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  more  stamens  than  twenty 
inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  Polyandric  (q.v.). 

"Our  British  forefathers,  who  are  known  to  bar* 
been   polyandrout."—MurtfiaU;   Phrcnologiit  among 


Anthrop.  :  The  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
several  men  at  once.  Spencer  (Sociology  (ed. 
1886),  1.  645)  traces  several  forms  of  ft.  He 
considers  each  form  an  advance  on  Its  pre- 
decessor: (1)  one  wife  has  several  unrelated 
husbands,  and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other 
unrelated  wives;  (2)  the  unrelated  husbands 
have  but  one  wife  ;  (3)  the  husbands  are  re- 
lated ;  (4)  the  hufibands  are  brothers.  The 
custom  is  still  widely  spread  in  the  East 
Cii-sar  (tie  Bell,  (loll.,  v.  xiv.)  found  it  In 
Britain  on  bis  arrival.  Tacitus  (Germ.,  xx.) 
has  been  cited  as  an  authority  that  the  ancient 
Germans  practised  polyandry,  but  Lubbock 
(prig.  Civil.,  1882,  p.  139)  does  not  consider 
the  passnge  conclusive.  M'Lennan  (/Vim. 
Mar.,  p.  ISO)  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  which 
he  regards  as  polyandrous. 

"The  revolting  practice  of  polyandry  prevails 
throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  among  the 
wealthier  classes."—  Tenntnt  ;  Ceylon  (ed.  1868J,  It  4ML 

*  por  y-anth,  «.    [POLYANTHUS.] 
Bot.  :  A  Polyanthus  (q.v.). 

pol  y  an  -  thes,  «.    [POLIAKTHES.] 

pol  y-an  -thus,  *.  [Pref.  poly-t  and  Qr.  «^ot 
(anthos)  —  a  flower.] 

HorL:  A  variety  of  the  Oxlip  Primrose, 
Primula  datior.  Flowers  in  clusters,  brownish 
red  in  colour.  A  favourite  garden  plant. 

polyanthus  narcissus,  *. 

//art.  ;  Narcissus  Tazzetta. 


*  p6l  -^-arch-ist,  «.  [Eng.  polyarch(y);  -W.1 
One  who  advocates  or  supports  the  system  of 
polyarchy. 

"  Plato  was  no  potyarchUt.  hut  a  monarchist"—  Oust. 
«0orrA  :  hit  ell.  toy  it  em.  p.  403. 

p6l'-^-ar-cliyf  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
"PX1?  (arche)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  many,  either  of  a  class,  as  aristo- 
cracy, or  of  the  many,  as  democracy. 

"  He  absolutely  denied  .  .  .  a  polyarchy  or  mondan* 
aristocracy."—  Cuditorth  :  Intelt,  Sytt*m,  p.  41L 


E  te.  f?lt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po*t 
or,  wore.  wpll.  worl:,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QU  =  lew. 


polyargite— polycotyledon 
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pdl-y-ar-glte,  s.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  ipyw 
(arjos)  =  sparkling,  and  suff.  -ife  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  lamellar 
masses  at  Tunaberg,  Sweden.  Hardness,  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'768.  Supposed  to  be  an  altered 
anorthite  (q.v.).  Tlie  analyses  appear  to 
justify  its  reference  to  the  Finite  group  of 
pseudomorphs,  where  Dana  places  it. 

pSl-y-ar'-gyr-ite,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
argyrite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Sandberger  to  an 
Isometric  mineral  found  at  Wolfach,  Baden. 
Hardness,  2'5;  up.  gr.  6'974  ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour  and  streak,  black  to  blackish-gray  ; 
malleable.  Combos. :  sulphur,  14'47  ;  anti- 
mony, 7-37  ;  silver,  78-16  =  100. 

poVy-ar'-thrOB,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
apdpov  (arthron)  =  a  limb.] 

Zool,  :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Hyda- 
tinea.  It  has  a  single  eye  on  the  neck,  six 
pinniform  processes  on  each  side  of  the  body ; 
foot  wanting. 

p81-y-a-tSm'-Io,  o.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
atomic' (q.v.).} 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  elements  which 
contain  more  than  one  atom  in  their  mole- 
cules. 

pol-y-au-to'g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  autography  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  process 
of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own  handwrit- 
ing or  of  manuscripts,  by  printing  from  stone. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lithography. 

pol  -y-bas'-ac,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  batie 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  acids  In  which 
two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  dis- 
placed by  metals  when  presented  to  them  in 
the  form  of  hydrates. 

p»l  y-ba'-»Ite,  ».  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  (3o<ns 
(feasts)  =  a  base,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger. 
polybasit.  ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
or  short  prisms,  also  massive.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic.  Hardness,  2  to  3;  sp. 
gr.  6-214  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  iron-black, 
in  thin  fragments  cherry-red ;  streak,  black. 
Compos.  :  a  sulpharsen-antimonite  of  silver 
and  copper,  the  arsenic  and  antimony  varying 
in  amount.  Found  in  many  silver  mines. 

pS-lyb'-a-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  iroAv/Siof  (polu- 
bios)  =  with  much  life  or  vigour  :  iroAv  (polu) 
=  much,  aud  jSi'os  (bios)  =  life.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Vespidce.  Several 
species  exist  in  South  America, 

po  lyb'-I-fis,  «.      [Gr.   iroAuflios  (polubios).'] 

[PoLYBIA.J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Brachyourous  Crusta- 
ceans, family  Portunidae.  Polybius  henslowii, 
the  Nipper-crab,  about  two  inches  long,  is 
found  in  the  English  Channel  far  from  land. 

p8  lyb-S-ri'-nsB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polybor- 
('!•••);  I-it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in<r.} 

Ornith. :  Caracaras  ;  a  sub-family  of  Fal- 
conidse,  with  two  genera,  Polyborus  and 
Ibycter.  Sharpe  adds  also  Serpentarius 
and  Cariama.  The  two  outer  toes  are  joined 
to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane. 

p6-lyb-*-roT-des, ».  [Mod.  Lat  polybor(u,\ 
and  Gr.  «I4os  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Accipitrinse,  with  two 
species  from  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Poly- 
boroides  typicus  is  the  Banded  Gymnogene. 

pj-lyb'-or-tis,  ».  [Gr.  iroAv/3o>oc  (poluborot) 
—  much  devouring.] 

Ornith. :  Caracara ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  Polyborinae  (q.v.),  with  two  species  rang- 
ing over  South  America,  and  to  California  and 
Florida.  The  beak  is  compressed  above, 
lower  mandible  entire  and  obtuse  ;  cere  large 
and  covered  with  hairs;  cheeks  and  throat 
naked ;  crop  woolly. 

p5l  y-car'-pe-SB,  ».  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.  poly- 
carJXoit) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«c.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Caryophyllacese. 

pol-y-car-peT-lar-y,  o.  [Pref.  poly-,  -and 
Eng.  carpdla.ru  (q.v.).] 

Sot.  (Of  a  piitil) :  Having  more  than  three 
carpels. 

pSl-y-car'-pIo,  a.    [POLYCARPOUS.] 
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p6l-y-car'-p5n,  *.    [Neut.  of  Gr. 
(polukarpos)  :=  rich  in  fruit,  fruitful  :  Gr.  iroAv 
=  much,  and  Gr.  «opn-<k  (karpos)  =  fruit.) 

Bot.  :  All-seed  ;  a  genus  of  Illecebracese 
(lAndley),  of  Caryophyllese  (Sir  Joseph.  Hooker). 
Annualherbs,  with  whorled  leavesand  scarions 
stipules  ;  sepals  five-keeled  ;  petals  five,  small  ; 
stamens  three  to  five  ;  style  short,  trifid  ;  cap- 
sule three-valved,  with  many  seeds.  Known 
species  six.  One,  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  a 
small  prostrate  plant,  is  found  in  sandy  and 
waste  places  in  the  south  of  England. 

pol  y   car'  pous,   t  pSl-Jr-oar'-pIo,  a. 

[POLYCARPON.J 

Botany  : 

1.  Having  many  distinct  carpels  or  fruits  in 
each  flower. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many 
times  without  perishing.    Called  also  Sychno- 
carpous. 

poi-y-c6n  -trl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  poly 
txntr(n.i);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fete.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  with 
two  genera,  Polyccntrus  and  Monocirrhus, 
from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical  America. 
Body  compressed,  deep,  and  scaly  ;  no  lateral 
line  ;  dorsal  and  anal  long,  with  numerous 
well-developed  spines  ;  teeth  feeble  ;  pseudo- 
branchiae  hidden. 

pSl-y-cen'-triis,   ».    [Pref.   poly-,  .and   Gr. 
KtVrpop  (kentron)  =  a  point,  a  prickle.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Polycentridae 
(q.v.),  containing  one  or  two  species  of  small 
insectivorous  fishes. 


*  pSl-y-ceph'-al-iBt,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
KtF'^oAij  (kephale)  =  a  head.]  One  who  has  many 
heads  or  rulers. 

"  /'nlyi-fiih'itittt  burdened  with  many  head!.''  —  ffau- 
dm  :  Tearl  of  th«  Church,  p.  541. 


pfcl-y-^ph'-Sl-oiis,  a.     [Gr. 
(polukephalos)  =  many-headed.)    [POLYCEPH- 
ALIST.] 
Bot. :    Having   many  heads.      Applied    to 

Slants  having  a  great  number  of  capitules ; 
)  fruits  coming  from  ovaries  which  have 
many  organic  tops,  as  of  Abutilon  ;  to  mush- 
rooms, the  ramous  stipes  of  which  bear  many 
pilei,  as  in  Agaricus  polycephalus  ;  and  to  the 
ramoua  hairs,  the  branches  of  which  termi- 
nate each  by  a  smaller  head,  as  in  Croton  peni- 
cillatum. 

p<i-ly9'-er-9,  s.    [Gr.  n-oAv'xcpw?  (polulcerSs)  = 

many-horned:  n-oAu  (polu)  =  many,  and 
ftVpat  (keras)  —  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Doridffi  (q.v.),  from  Nor- 
way, Britain,  and  the  Red  Sea,  within  tide- 
marks,  and  in  deep  water  on  corallines.  The 
spawn  is  strap-shaped,  and  coiled  on  stones, 
in  July  and  August. 

pol  y  clue  ta,  8.  pi.  [Or.  iroXuxainjs  (polu- 
chaites)  =  witn*  much  hair :  Gr.  iro\vt  (polus) 
:=  much,  and  x<«n)  (chaUe)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Annelids,  sub-class  Chse- 
topoda.  It  includes  the Tubicola  and  Errantia. 

*  pdl-^-clice'-ran-^,  *  pol  y  coi  ran  ie, 

*.  (Gr.  iroAuKotpavtTj  (poZufcoiranie),  from 
iroAvKO(pa.^o$  ( polukoiranos)  =  wide-ruling: 
iroAii?  (polus)  =  many,  and  Koipovos  (koiranos) 
=  a  ruler.]  A  government  of  many  chiefs  or 
princes. 

"The  world  would  be  a  polycltarany  or  aristocracy 
of  Gods."— Cudworth  :  fntett.  System,  p.  411. 

pol'-y-chord,  a.  &  «.     [Pref,  poly-,  and  Eng. 
chord  (q.v.).] 
Music: 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  many  chords  or  strings. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  instrument  with  ten  strings,  resem- 
bling the  double  bass  without  a  neck. 

2.  Au  octave- coupler. 

pfcl-y-chbV-X-o'n,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
Xtapiov  (choriofi)  =  place  (?).] 

Hot. ;  A  polycarpous  fruit,  like  that  of  Ra- 
nunculus. 

*pdl'-^-ClirS8t,  *.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
X/njaros  (chrestos)  =  good  ;  Fr.  polychreste.] 

Pharm. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  several 
medicines  on  account  of  the  numerous  virtues 
they  were  supposed  to  possess.  (Cooley.) 

*  polychrest  salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Sal  polychrestus,  potassic  sulphate. 


pJSI-y-chro  -I-lite, ».  [Pref.  poly- ;  Gr.  xpo. 
(chroa)  =  colour,  and  At'6o?  (Lithos)  =  stone ; 
Ger.  polyckroilith..] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Finite  (q.v.),  found  In 
six-sided  prisms  without  cleavage;  pseudo- 
morphous.  Hardness,  3  to  3*5  ;  1  ustre,  greasy  ; 
colour,  blue,  green,  brown,  brick-red.  Found 
at  Krageroe,  Norway,  in  gneiss. 

pSr-3f-chr6-Ifm,  i.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  xput 
(chros)  —  colour.] 
Cryitattog. :  The  same  as  PLEOCHROISK. 

p8l-y-ohr6'-Ite,  ».  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  xpo« 
(chroa)  =  s  colour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -Uc,]  [SA»- 

FRANIN.] 

p8l-y-ohrd-mat'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  chromatic  (q.v.).]  Exhibiting  a  variety 
of  colours ;  coloured  with  various  tints. 

polychromatic  acid,  s.  [POLYCHROMIC- 

ACID.] 

pdr  y  chrome,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or. 
Xpctyta  (chroma)  =  colour.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

i  Ord.  Lang. :  A  variety  of  colours  ;  work 
executed  in  several  colours ;  a  picture  executed 
in  various  colours.  Anciently  applied  to  a 
statue  coloured  to  imitate  nature. 

"This  sodden  transformation  into  the  realms  of 
dazzling  polychrome."— Datty  Tehyrapll,  Sept.  7, 1884. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  them. :  [.fisccLni). 

I.  Min. :  ThesameasPYROMOBPHrrg(q.T.)i 

B.  As  adj.:  Havingseveral  or  many  colours; 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  colours ;  executed  in 
polychrome.- 

polychrome-printing,  «.    The  art  of 

priuting  in  one  or  more  colours  at  once. 

p8l-y-chr6m'-io,  a.  [Eng.  polychrom(e) ;  -fe.1 
The  same  as  POLYCHROMATIC  (q.v.). 

poly  chromic  acid,  polychromatic- 
acid,  >.  [ALOETIC-ACID.] 

poT-y-cnro-my,  s.  [POLYCHROME.]  The  art 
of  colouring  statuary  to  imitate  nature,  or 
particular  buildings,  in  harmonious,  prismatic, 
or  compound  tints.  Both  arts  were  practised 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
earliest  Greek  statues  show  traces  of  colour, 
and  their  public  buildings  and  temples  were 
richly  decorated  with  colour.  The  object  of 
polychromy  is  to  heighten  the  effect  of  archi- 
tectural decoration.  Many  beautiful  examples 
still  exist  in  our  cathedrals  and  some  parish 
churches. 

*pSl-y-chr6'-ni-ous,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  \PQVQ<;  (chronos)  =  time.]  Enduring 
through  a  long  time ;  chronic. 

pSl-y-ola'-dy.  ».    [Pref.  poly,  and  Gr.  «A<Wot 

(klados)  =  a  young  shoot.] 
Bot. :  Plica  (q.v.). 

pSl-y  cli'  num,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or. 
«AiV7|  (kline)=&  couch.) 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Botrylllda?  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  Britain,  India,  the  Red 
Sea,  &C.  Covering  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous, 
variable  in  form,  groups  of  individuals  ten  to 
150,  at  unequal  distances. 

p5l-y-9oe'-l«-a,  s.   [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  «oiAt« 

(koilia)  =  the  belly ;  icoiAo?  (faritos)  =  hollow.] 
Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Stauridffi.    From  the  Permian. 

pSi-y-c8n'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  «mfc 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  based  upon,  many 
cones. 

polyconic  projection, «.  A  projectioi 
or  development  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  oi 
a  portion  of  it,  which  supposes  each  parallel 
of  latitude  to  be  represented  on  a  plane  by  the 
development  of  a  cone  having  the  parallel 
for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  in  the  point  where 
a  tangent  at  the  parallel  intersects  the  earth's 
axis.  This  projection  differs  from  the  conic 
in  supposing  a  different  cone  for  each  parallel, 
while  the  latter  assumes  but  one  cone  for  the 
whole  map.  (Webster.) 

pH-y-cd't-yl-e'-do'n,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  cotyledon  (q.v.).] 

Sot. :  A  plant  with  more  than  two  cotyle- 
dons. [POLYCOTYLEDONOUS.] 


boil,  boj> ;  pout.  Jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  f hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph 
-clan,  -tlan  -  •ban.      tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion  =  zuun,    -cious,  -  tious,    sious  =  shoo.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d 
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polycotyledonous— polygon 


pol  3?-cot  Jl-e'-doa-otts,  a.    [Pref.  poly-, 
amlEiig.  cotyledonvtis  (q  v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  more  than  two  cotyledons. 
Examples,  the  Couiferte,  the  Boragintous 
genus  Ainsinckhi,  and  tlie  Cruciferous  one 
Lepidium. 


«.      [Eng.  polycoty- 
ledon;  -y.] 

Bot.  :  Accidental  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
cotyledons. 

*p5l-jfa'-r$-C&  ».  [Or.  mXvs(polus)=mtmy, 
and  «paT€o>"  (f  rateo)  =  to  rule.)  Government 
by  many  ;  polyarchy. 

p8l'-y-cra$e,  a.  [Pref.  -poly-,  and  Or.  Hpd™ 
(krasis)  =  a  mixture  ;  Ger.  polykrou.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  crystals  in  the  granite  of  the  island  of 
Hilteroe,  Norway,  associated  with  gadolinite, 
orthite,  &c-  Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'09  to 
6'12  ;  lustre,  on  fresh  fractures  very  bright  ; 
colour,  black  ;  streak,  brown  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  according  to  Ramim'ls- 
berg,  a  titanate  with  a  nionate  of  yttria,  erbia, 
the  sesquioxides  of  cerium,  uranium,  and  iron. 
The  crystallized  polycrase  contained  4*17  per 
cent,  of  tantalic  acid. 

p8l-J?-crit'-Ic,  o.  tPret  poly-,  and  Gr.  icpirof 
(kntos)  =  a  sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol.  (O/  the  pulse):  Having  a  primary 
and  two  secondary  crests  in  the  pulse  wave. 

pSl-y-9f-s-ti  -na,  pol-y^fo-ti'-na,  i.  pi. 
(Pref.  poly;  and  Gr  .  KI/WTI?  (fcws(  is)  =  a  bladder.] 

1.  ?.ool.:  A  sub-order  of  RadioUria,  placed  by 
Wallich  in  his  Herpnemata.  •  They  are  low 
in  the    scale  of  Radiolaria.     They  have  a 
rfltceous  skeleton,  generally  globular,  variously 
trellised,  and  composed  of  two  or  three  basket 
balls,  supported  or  separated  by  few  or  many 
radiating  spicules  commencing  from  a  central 
base  or  omphalostyle.    In  life  the  skeleton  is 
enveloped  in  a  delicate  filmy  investment  of 
sarcode,  with  abundant  sarcoblasts  or  ovules. 
The  Polycystina  are  microscopic,  and  marine. 

2.  Palosont.  :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward.    Various  tertiary  deposits,  especially 
Barhadoes  earth,  contain  their  flinty  shells 
abundantly. 

pSl-y'-Sys'-tlne,  pSl-Jf-rfs'-tine,  ».  [Poiv- 
CYSTINA.]  Any  individual  of  the  Polycystina 
(q.  v.). 

pol  y-<JS.C'-tyl  ism,  «.    [Pref.  poly.,  and  Gr. 

ioKTvAc*  (daktuloi)  =  a  finger.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  having  many  fingers.  (Darwin,  : 
Descent  of  Man,  p.  37.) 

pSl  y  def  '-mld-se,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly 
desmjus)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Millepedes  (Chilognatha), 
baying  the  body  flattened  like  the  Scolopen- 
driiise,  and  soft.  The  insertion  of  the  limbs  is 
Separated  by  a  distinct  sternal  piece.  Gener- 
ally there  are  about  twenty  segments  of  the 
body,  and  no  eyes.  Found  chiefly  under  bark. 

pSl  jf-dej'-miis,  s.     [Gr.  wa\Xt/rti.ot  (polu- 

desmos)  =  fastened  with  many  bonds  :  iroAr't 

(jwius)  =  many,  and  8e<Tfjt6s  (desmos)  =  a  bond.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Polydesmidas 

(q.v.).    Polydesmns  complanatus  is  British. 

pSl-y-dlp'-Bt-a,    I.      [Gr.   m>Av!u)ri<«    (polw 
dipsios)  =  very  thirsty  :  iroUs  (polus)  =  much, 
and  Stya.  (dipsa)  =  thirst.] 
Pathol.  :  Insatiable  thirst 

pSl  y  dym'-ite,  a,  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
fit£0/tos  (dldumos)  =  twofold,  twain.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  in  octa- 
hedrons, frequently  twinned  polysyntheti- 
cally,  and  also  massive.  Hardness,  4'5;  sp. 
gr.  4-808  to  4'816  ;  lustre,  brilliant  metallic  ; 
colour,  light-gray.  Compos.:  sulphur,  41-09  ; 
nickel,  54-30;  cobalt,  0-63;  iron,  8-98  =  100. 
The  calculated  formula  is  1^485,  which  re- 
quires, cjlphur,  40-55  ;  nickel,  89-45  =  100. 
Found  at  Grtinau,  in  Westphalia. 

pSl-y-e'-drlc,  pol-y-«'-dr$n,  Ac.  [POLT- 
HEDRIC,  POLYHEDRON,  &c.] 

pSl  y-em'-bry  6-nate,  p8l-y-em-bry- 
<5n'  ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  embryonate, 
embryonic.] 

Bat.:  Consisting  of,  or  having,  many  em- 
bryos. 


pdl-y-em'-bry-on-y,  *.  [Pref.  poly;  Gr. 
infipvov  (embruoii)  =  an  embryo,  and  Eng. 
sulf.  -y.] 

Bot.  :  The  development  within  the  testa  of 
the  seed  of  more  than  one  embryo.  It  occurs 
not  unfrequently  in  the  orange  and  the  hazrl 
nut,  and  is  very  common  in  the  Conifene,  the 
Cycadaeese,  the  onion,  and  the  mistletoe. 

pSl-y-ef-gus,  s.  [Gr.  miAJepyw  (poluergos) 
—  Bard-working:  iroAi/  (polu)  =  much,  and 
epyov  (trgtm)  =  work,] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Formicidai,  containing 
the  Amazon-ant  (q.v.). 

p6l-y-e-then'-iO,  a.  [Pref.  poly-;  Eng. 
etlien(e),  and  sntf.  -ic.J  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining ethene  oxide. 

polyetbenio-alcohols,  «.  pi. 

CAem-.-Polyethyleuic-alcohols.  Bodies  which 
contain  two  or  more  atoms  of  ethene  oxide 
combined  with  one  molecule  of  water,  as  di- 

ethenic  alcohol  =  C^Q  }  HjO.      They   are 

obtained  by  heating  ethene  oxide  with  water 

or  plycol  in  sealed 

tubes. 

p»l-y-f6il,  ,. 
[PrefT  poly-,  and 
Lat.  folium  =  a 
leaf.] 

Arch. :  An  or- 
nament formed 
by  a  moulding 
disposed  In  a 
number  of  seg- 
ments of  circles. 

po  -lyg'-a-la,  «•  POLTFOIL. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  iro- 

AvYoAoy  (poluqalon)  =  milkwort.  Named  from 
Its  reputed  effects  on  cattle  feeding  upon  it.  ] 
Bot. :  Milkwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Poly- 
galaceae  (q .v.).  Flowers  irregular.  Two  inner 
sepals,  wing-sliaped  and  petaloid ;  stamens 
combined  by  their  claws  with  the  filaments, 
the  lower  one  keeled.  Ovary  two-celled,  two- 
seeded,  seeds  downy,  crested  at  the  hilum. 
Known  species  200.  from  temperate  and 
tropical  countries.  Pvlygala  tenega  is  an  im- 
portant species  of  the  United  States,  with  en-rt 
simple  tufted  stems,  about  one  foot  high,  and 
terminal  racemes  of  small  white  fluwcr>. 
The  root,  which  is  woody  and  contorted, 
about  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  is  the  famous 
Snake  Root,  Senega  or  Senaka  Bout  of  this 
country,  once  considered  a  cure  for  snake  bites, 
but  really  possessing  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  stimulating,  diurectic,  and  in 
large  doses  emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  used 
in  catarrhs,  rheumatisms,  low  fevers,  Ac.  It  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  used  by  the  Indian* 
as  a  cure  for  snake  bites.  An  infusion  of  P. 
rubella,  another  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant, and  in  larger  doses  as  a  diaphoretic.  P. 
Chamfetnunu  from  Europe,  P.  xaiguinta  and 
P.purpitreafrom  North  America,  P.  paniculate, 
from  the  West  Indies,  P.  serpentaria  from  the 
Cape,  and  P.  crotalarioidt*  from  the  Himalayas, 
are  emetic,  purgative,  and  diurectic.  P. 
Poaya  from  Brazil,  P.  glandulosa,  and  P. 
tcoparia  from  Mexico,  are  emetic.  P.  thtsioides, 
from  Chili,  is  diuretic.  P.  tinctoria,  from 
Arabia,  is  there  used  in  dyeing,  and  the 
Javanese  P.  venenosa  is  poisonous. 

pS-l£g-a-la'-9e-»,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
gaUo) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  acece.} 

Bot. :  Millcworts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Shrubs  or  herbs, 
sometimes  twining.  Leaves  simple,  exstipu- 
late.  Flowers  generally  racemose,  pedicels 
with  three  bracts  ;  sepals  five,  very  irregular, 
three  exterior  and  two  (the  wings)  interior,  the 
latter  usually  petaloid.  Petals  three  or  five, 
one,  the  keel,  larger ;  stamens  eight  or  four, 
usually  combined  in  a  tube,  split  on  one  side. 
Ovary  superior,  compressed,  two-  or  three- 
celled,  with  one,  rarely  two  ovules  in  each. 
Style  one,  stigma  simple.  Fruit  fleshy,  coria- 
ceous or  drupaceous,  winged  or  apterous, 
with  pendulous  seeds.  Distribution  wnrld- 
wide;  known  genera  19,  species  405  (Lindley); 
genera  15,  species  400  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 

P$-IJte"-«-tiIn,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  polygal(a);  -in 
(Ckem.).']  [SENEOIN.] 

pSl'-y-g&m,   S.      [POLYfiAMIAO 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  LInniean 
class  Polygamia. 


p6l-y-gam'-a-rln,  s.    [M« 
Lat.  amar([i),  and  -in  (Cliem.. 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  bitter,  crys- 
talline substance  which  remains  when  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  Polygala  amara  is  treated 
with  ether. 

pol-y-ga'-mi-^,  *.  pi.    [POLYGAMY.) 

Bot.  :  The  twenty-third  class  in  Uunaeue's 
artificial  arrangement.  It  contained  plants 
having  male  and  hermaphrodite,  or  female  and 
henna  phrodtte,  or  male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers  all  together  on  the  same 
plant.  Orders,  Moncecia  and  Dtcecia. 

Pol-y-ga'-ml-an,  o.  &  *     [POLYOAMIA.) 

Botany  : 

A*  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
class  Polygamia. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  plant  belonging  to  th« 
class  Polygamia. 

*  p$l-y-gam'-Ic-al-ly\    adv.     [Eng.   poly* 
0awiO/)»  -icai  ;  -ly.}  In  a  polygamous  manner, 
or  with  a  tendency  towards  polygamy. 

"Suppose  the  family  groups  potitffamicatty  pot- 
•uted.  —  Iticktnt  :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xz. 

po-lyg'-a-mist,  «.  [Eng.  polygam^y);  -tsi.) 
One  who  practises  polygamy;  a  supporter 
or  advocate  of  polygamy. 

"David  ...  «o  great  *  poly9amitt."—Uammond: 
Worix.tbVL 

*  po-lyg'-a-mlze,  v.i.     [Eng.  polygam(y); 
-ize.}    To  practise  polygamy. 

"  0  luatf  ull  soule.  first  to  polygamiic." 

Sytvatter:  Mindy  Crafti.  6M. 

P^-lyg'-a-mouS,  a.    [Eng.  polygam(y);  -ous.} 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Of  the   nature  of  polygamy;  pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  polygamy. 

2.  Practising   or    supporting   polygamy; 
having  a  plurality  of  wive*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Belonging  to  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  Polygamia  (q.v.), 

2.  Zool.  :  Very  many  mammals  are  polyga- 
mous, and  Linntvus  (Syst.   Nuturtr,,  ed.  10th, 
i.  15)  notes  that  the  seals  keep  up  a  kind  of 
harem  ("gyuaceum  ex  pluriniis  feminis  sibi 
associatis  ").     Nearly  all  the  Gallinae  are  po- 
lygamous.    The    domestic   cock  is  a  well- 
known  example. 

pfi-lyg'-a-my,  *  po-lyg-a-mie,  «.  [Fr. 
polygamie,  from  Lat.  polygamia,  from  Gr. 
woAyyo/it'o  (polugamia)  :  Gr.  iroAii?  (polits)  = 
many,  and  yaps*  (gatnos)  =  a  marriage.] 

A  nthrop:  Tlie  practice  or  condition  of  having 
a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  polygyny 
(q.v.),  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  include 
polyandry  (q.v.)  as  well.  It  is  forbidden  by 
law  in  all  Christian  countries,  but  exists  in 
America  among  the  Mormons,  wlm  have  re- 
vived the  polygyny  of  patriarchal  times. 

pSl'-y-gar,  «.    [POLIOAR.] 

*  p5l'-y-gar-chy^    ».      (Formed   from  Gr. 

TroAiis  (polus)  =  many,  and  apxn  (orche)  =  rule, 
by  confusion  with  oligarchy.]  Government  by 
many  ;  polyarchy. 

pol-y-gas'-trl-an,  a.  &  a.  [POLYGASTRICA.] 
The  same  as  POLYGASTBIC  (q.v.X 


a.  &  s.    [POLTOASTRICA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  Appearing  to  have 
many  stomachs  ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Polygastrica(q.v,). 

*  B.  As  subst.  .  An  animal  having  or  appear- 
ing to  have  many  stomachs. 

•pol-y-gas'-tii-ca,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  VGA*'*  (polus) 
=  many,  and  ydtrnjp  (gasler)  =  the  stomach.  ] 
Zool.:  A  division  of  Ehrenberg's  Infusoria, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Infusoria,  except 
that  many  of  its  genera  have  been  tiansfeired 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  name  Poly- 
gastrica  was  given  from  the  erroneous  ideas 
that  the  food  vacnoles  (q.v.)  were  stomachs. 

pSl'-y-gen,  s.    [POLYOENESIS.] 

Chem.  (PL):  A  term  applied  to  those  ele- 
ments which  unite  with  the  moimgens  and 
with  one  another  in  more  than  one  proportion. 
Thus,  one  part  of  hydrogen  unites  with  eiuht 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  with  .six- 
teen parts  to  form  hydrogen  dioxide. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
?r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


polygonesis  -  polyhaiito 
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p5l  y  ggn'-e-sls,  «.    [Pref.  yoJy-,  and  Bug. 
genesis  (q.v.).] 

Biol  :  The  doctrine  that  living  beings  origi- 
nate not  in  one  but  in  many  cells  or  embryos. 

p61-y^  fee-net  '-ic,  a.    [POLYGENESIS,]    Of  or 
belonging  to  polygenesis  (q.v.X 

ptfl-y^gen'-fo,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  polygen;  -ic.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  polygen. 

polygenic-elements,  s.  pi.   [POLYGEN.  ] 

r>S  lyg'-en-Ist,  s.  &o.    [Eng.  polygen;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  believer  in  polygeny  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :   Belonging  to,  or  connected 
*Sith,  polygeny. 


"The  other  [viewl-that  Is  the  poZyfvntt-U  that  ft 
•  tain  number  of  [numa.ii]  varieties  or  species  .  .  . 
have  been  independently  created  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  have  perpetuated  the  distinctive 
characters  u  weU  a*  Mm  g?i>grMiical  position  with 
which  they  were  originally  endowed."—  /'ro/.  flower, 
lit  Time*,  bept.  2.  1081. 

po-lygf-en-ous,  «.  [Gr.  iroAirj^?  (jxrfw- 
gene*\  from  n-oAvs  (po??(s)  =  many,  and  ycvos 
(ffenos)  =s  a  kind  ;  IT.  wtafftML]  Consisting 
of  or  containing  many  kinds. 

p6-lyK'-en-y,  s.     [POLVQENOUS.] 

Bto/.  :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  race 
consists  of  several  species,  having  different 
origins. 

*  pSMf  slSs'-sar-y;  «.  [Fret  poly-,  and 
Eng.  glossary  (q.v.).]  A  glossary  or  dictionary 
in  several  languages. 


a.  &  *     [<Jr. 

(poluglottos)  =  many-tongued  : 
)  =  many,  and  yAwTTa  (glotta)  =  a 
tongue;  FT,  polygtotte;    ItaL  pottglotto;   Sp. 


1.  Containing  or  made  up  of  many   lan- 
guages :  as,  a  polyglot  bible. 

*2.  Speaking  many  or  various  languages. 

"  Dividing  the  attention  of  their  polyglot  customer* 
»lth  roulette  tables."—  Daily  Telegraph,  9«pt  17,  1689. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  person  able  to  speak  or  understand- 

ing several  languages. 

"  A  polyglot,  or  good  linguist,  may  be  Him  termed  • 
nsefull  learned  man,"—  Xowett:  Lfiter*.  bk.  Hi.,  let  9. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  text  in  several  Ian* 
guaees;  particularly  a  Bible  containing  the 
Scriptures  in  several  languages.   [COMPLUTEN- 
SIAN,  HEXAQLOT,  HEXAPLA.J 

"The  Biblical  apparatus  has  been  much  enriched 
by  the  publication  of  polyglot*."  —  Archbp.  Scwcomt  : 
On  Trans,  of  Bible,  p.  239. 

•pol-y'-glo't'-tons.a.  [POLYGLOT.)  Speaking 

several  languages. 

"  The  polyglottoin  trlbet  of  America."—  Max  Mtin*r. 

p6l-y-gl^9'-er-io,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
glyceric.  ]   Derived  from  or  containing  glycerin, 
poly  glyceric  alcohols,  s.  pi 

Chem.  :  Polyglycerins.  Compounds  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of 
glycerin  into  a  single  molecule  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  number  of  water  molecules  less  by 
one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules 
which  combine  together,  e.g.,  triglycerin, 
(C3H5)3O2(HO)5,  formed  by  heating  glycerin 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  monochlorhydrin. 

pol-#-gly*9'-er-in9,  *.  pi*  [Pref.  poly~t  and 
Eng.  glycerin.]  [PoLYGLYCERic-ALConoLs.] 

poV-^-gon,  *pol-y-gone,  s.  [Lat.  poly- 
gonum,  from  Gr.  •ao\vy<t>vov  (polugfinon)  =  a 
polygon:  woAvs  (polus)  =  many,  and  yuvia. 
{go  >iia)  =  an  angle  ;  Fr.  polygons.] 

1.  Geom.  :  A  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  more  than  four  limited  straight 
lines.      These  lines  are  called  sides  of  the 
polygon,  and  the  points  in  which  they  meet 
are  called  vertices  of  the  polygon.     Polygons 
are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  tlu-ir 
eides  or  angles.     Polygons  having  all  tlieir 
sides  equal  are  called  equilateral  ;  those  hav- 
ing all  their  angles  equal  are  railed  equian- 
gular.    Polygons  which  are  both  equilateral 
and  equiangular  are  called  regular  polygons. 
Similar  polygons  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  th*<ir  homologous  sides. 

2.  Fort.  :  The  exterior  polygon  is  the  figure 
formed  by  lines  connecting  the  angles  of  the 
bastion  round  the  work.    Thfi  interior  poly- 
gon is  the  figure  formed  by  lines  connecting 
the  centres  of  the  bastions  all  round. 


polygon  of  forces,  *. 

Meek.  :  A  theorem  stated  as  follows  :  "  If 
any  numt>er  of  forces  acting  upon  a  point  be 
represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  taken  in  order,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrium,  or,  "any  side  of  a  polygon, 
taken  in  reverse  order,  will  represent  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
any  number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  point, 
when  these  forces  are  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  remaining  sides  of  the 
polygon  taken  in  direct  order." 


pol-^-g6-na'-9e-se, 

a,  pi.    [Lat.  pclygon(nn);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ocetv,  -ece.] 

Sot.  :  Buckwheats;  an  order  of  Hypogynons 
Exogens,  alliance  Silenales.  Herbs,  rarely 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules  co- 
hering round  the  stem.  [OCHREA.]  Flowers 
often  in  racemes.  Calyx  often  coloured. 
Ovary  generally  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
three  carpels,  one-celled  ;  ovule  one,  erect. 
Styles  or  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels. 
Nut  usually  triangular  ;  embryo  inverted. 
Tribes  :  Eriogonese,  Polygoneie,  Triplarene,  and 
Brunnichese.  Distribution,  world  wide.  Known 
genera  29,  species  490.  (Lindley.) 

po-l^g'-on-al,  a.  [Eng.  polygon;  -at.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  polygon  ;  having  many  angles. 
polygonal-numbers,  s.  pi.  [FIQORATE- 

NUMBEliy.J 

pol-y-gd-na'-tum,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or. 
yow  (gonu),  genit.  y6v&m*  (yonatosfcss*  knee. 
Named  from  the  angled  stems.  Cf.  also  Lat. 
polygonaton  ;  Or.  irokvyovarov^polttgonaton)^ 
knot-grass.] 

Bot.  :  Solomon's-seal  ;  a  genus  of  Aspara- 
ginese  or  Asparagese.  Stem  leafy  ;  perianth 
tubular,  six-cleft,  scarcely  deciduous  ;  stamens 
distinct  ;  stigma  one.  Flowers  perfect  .jointed 
with  the  pistil.  Known  species  about  twenty, 
from  both  hemispheres.  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  species  of  unusual  size,  P.  giganteumt  2  to  7 
feet  high.  There  is  also  a  smaller  species, 
P.  biflorum.  The  young  shoots,  of  P.  officinaie, 
an  Kuropean  species,  are  eaten  by  the  Turks 
like  asparagus.  The  root  is  white  and  fleshy, 
with  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  used 
as  a  popular  application  to  bruises.  The 
berries  are  emetic  and  purgative. 

pol-y'-g^-nom'-e'-try,  *.  [Eng.  polygon  ;  o 
connect.,  and  Gr.  perpov  (metrori)  =  a  measure.] 
An  extension  of  some  of  the  principles  or 
trigonometry  to  the  case  of  polygons. 

*  p6-lyg'-6-nou»f  o.  [Eng.  polygon;  -otw.] 
Polygonal. 

po-lyg'-fc-nnm,  *.  [Lat.  polygonos,  polygoniu, 
polygonon,  polygonium;  Gr.  mMfMVf  (polugo- 
nos),  vo\vyovov  (politgontm)  =•  knot-grass.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Polygonacese. 
Sepals  five,  sub-equal  ;  styles  two  or  three  ; 
fruit  wingless,  compressed,  or  triquetrous. 
Known  species  160  ;  distribution,  world  wide. 
Among  the  species  are:  Pt>lygonwn  Bistorta, 
Common  Bistort  or  Snakeweed,  f.  mvi^>arumt 
Vi  vi  parous  Alpine  Bistort,  P.  amphibium, 
Amphibious  Persicaria,  P.lupathifolium,  Pale- 
flowered,  P.  Persicaria,  Spotted,  P.  mite,  Lax- 
flowered,  P.  Hydropiper,  Biting,  P.  mzntw, 
Small  creeping  Persicaria  ;  P.  aviculare, 
Common  Knot-grass,  P.  maritintvan,  Sea-side 
Knot-grass,  P.  Convolvulus,  Black-bindweed 
or  Climbing  Bistort,  and  P.  diimetorum,  Copse 
Bistort.  Many  species  are  acrid,  P.  Hydro- 
piper  even  blistering  the  skin.  They  are  often 
astringent,  and,  according  to  Martius,  useful  in 
syphilis.  The  leaves  of  P.  hispidvm  are 
smoked  In  South  America  instead  of  tobacco; 
and  it  is  said  that  those  of  P.  aviculare  are 
powerfully  emetic  and  purgative.  The  Hin- 
doos give  the  seeds  of  P.  barbatum  to  stop 
griping  in  colic,  and  apply  the  leaves  of  P. 
nepulense  to  swellings.  P.  Bistorta  is  a  good 
astringent,  a  decoction  of  it,  combined  with 
gentian,  may  be  given  in  intermittent  fevers  ; 
it  may  be  injected  in  Icucorrha-a,  be  given  as 
a  gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  or  as  a  lotion 
in  ulcers.  P.  tinctoria  is  cultivated  in  France 
and  Flanders  a.s  a  dye  plant,  almost  equal  to 
indigo,  iincl  P.  tortuosvm,  an  Indian  species, 
is  said  to  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  P.  molle  and 
P.  polystachyum  are  eaten  in  India  as  potherbs. 

pO'-lyg'-O\-ny\  s.  [Lat.  poltigoivium,  polugonon, 
from  Gr.  troAuyoctw  (  potaj/ofws)  =  knot-grass  : 
jroAvs  (pvlits)  ~  many,  and  7610*  (gonu)  =  a 
knee;  Fr.  polygonie.] 

Bot.  :  Polygomim  awnttart,  knot-grass. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  T.  32.) 


*  PoT-y^gram,  s.   [Gr.  iroXu*  (po/?<*)=  many; 
Miff.  -gm.m,}  A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 

pol-y  graph,  «.  [Gr.  iro^iis  (poius)  =  many  ; 
sun",  -graph.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  a  number  of 
drawings  or  writings  simultaneously. 

2.  A  manifold  writer  ;  a  copying  machine. 

3.  A  collection  of  different  works  written 
either  by  one  or  several  authors. 

pol-^-graph'-ic,  p5l-y^graph'-*o-al,  a. 

[Eng.  polyyraph  ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygraphy:  as,  » 
polygraph-fa  instrument. 

2.  Done  by  means  of  polygraphy:  as,  « 
polygraphic  writing  or  copy. 

-ph^,  S.      [POLYGRAPH.] 

1.  Much  writing  ;  writing  of  many  books. 

"  No  leu  .  .  .  one  considering  his  polygraphy,  said 
merrily,  *  that  he  must  write  while  he  slept.'"—  Putter: 
Worthies  ;  UambrUlyethire. 

»  2.  The  art  of  writing  in  many  ciphers,  or 
of  deciphering  the  same. 

3.  The  art  of  making  a  number  of  drawings 
or  writings  simultaneously. 

*  pol'-y"  -groove,  s.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 

groove  (q.v.).]      A  rifle  or  gun  with  several 

grooves. 

"  Greatly  Improved  the  shooting  of  the  old  mood*. 
loading  polyyroove."  —  Meld.  Jan.  9.  1886. 

*  poT-y-grodyed,  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
grooved.]    Having  many  grooves. 

POl'-^-gyn,  «•      [POLYOYNIA.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Poly- 
gynia  (q.v.). 

pdl-^-gyil'-X-a,  s.  pi.      [Gr. 

(polugunaios)  =  having   many  wives  : 

(poitw)  =  many,  and  yvrf)  (gune)  =  s  woman.] 

Anat.  :  An  order  in  Linnaus'aartificialclassi- 

ficatiun,  containing  plants  with  many  pistils. 

pol-^-gyn'-I-^n,  a.  [POLVQYNIA.]  Having 
many  i-istils;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
order  Polygyuia. 

*  pol-3f-&jrn'-Jc.  a.      [Eng.  polygyny);  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  practising  polygyny. 

*'  The  polyyynic  arrangement,  as  it  decayed,  con- 
tinued loii^tHt  In  connection  with  the  guvernlug 
organization."—  Spmoir:  Sociology  led.  1*85),  i.  665. 

po-l^ST-yn-ISt,  B.  [Eng.  polygyn(y);  -«.] 
One  who  practises  or  advocates  polygyny. 

"  Another  case  is  furnished  by  the  Aleutian  Islanders, 
who  an  potyyynittt."—  Spencer  :  Sociology  (ed.  188&),  L 
643. 

pol-^-g$r-nce'-cial  (o  as  sh).  a.     [Pref. 

P«ly-;    Gr.    yumj    (gune)  =  a    woman,    and 
olicos  (oikos)  =  a  house.] 

Bot.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  a  compound  frulfc 
produced  by  the  union  of  many  pistils. 


a.     [Eng.  polygyn(y);  -ous.] 
The  same  as  POLYOYNIC  (q.v.). 

*  po-ly^-yn-^,  s.    [POI.YOYNIA.] 

Anthrop.  :  The  marriage  by  one  man  of 
several  wives  at  the  same  time.  Spencer  con- 
siders that  while  polygyny  has  a  wide  range 
in  time  and  space,  reports  of  polygynous 
societies  should  be  received  with  caution, 
since  wherever  polygyny  exists  monogamy 
co-exists,  usually  to  a  greater,  and  always  to 
a  great,  extent.  (See  extract.) 

*'  Plurality  of  wives  ha*  every  where  tended  to  become 
a  more  or  less  definite  class  distinction  .  .  .  Joining 
which  fact*  with  those  furnished  to  us  by  the  Hebrews. 
whoe«  Judiceaftiid  kings—  Gideon.  David,  and  Solomon 
—  liad  their  greatness  so  shown  ;  and  with  those  fur- 
BiRhed  us  by  extant  Eastern  peoples,  whose  potentate* 
primary  aud  secondary,  are  thus  distinguished;  we 
may  see  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
polygyny  nas  been  largely  due  to  the  honour  accorded 
to  It.  originally  as  ainark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and 
afterwards  as  a  mark  of  social  statue.  "—B.  Sptitcer  : 
Prin.  SocioL  fed.  1BT6),  L  666. 

pol-y-nal'-ite*  t.     [Pref.  poly-t  and  Eng. 
halite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  mostlyin  closely 
compacted  fibrous  masses.  Crystallization, 
according  to  some  mineralogists,  orthorhombic, 
to  others,  oblique.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3  ;  sr-. 
gr.  2*76  ;  lustre,  when  fresh,  somewhat  resi  - 
ous  ;  colour  and  streak,  pale  to  brick-ir  L  ; 
taste,  bitter.  Compos.  :  sulphate  of  li  ic, 
45  "2  ;  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  Iv9  ;  sulphate  of 
potash,  28'y;  water,  (i'U  —  100,  corresponding 
to  the  formula,  RO,SOs-f  £1IO,  in  which  B  = 
potash,  magnesia,  and  lime.  Found  associated 
willi  salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite  at  many 
salt  mines. 


boll,  boy;  poftt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expoct,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ins. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  —  zhuu.    -eious,  -tioxis,  -slous  -  slins.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel.  del. 
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polyhedral— polyonomy 


p6Vy-he'-dral,   pol-y-he'-droiis,   a. 

[POLYHEDRON.]"    Having    many  aides,  as  a 
solid  body. 

polyhedral-angle,  s.  An  angle  bounded 
by  three  or  more  plane  angles,  having  a  com- 
mon vertex. 

pSl-y-he'-drfc,   pol-^-he'-drlc-al,   a. 

[POLYHEDRON.]     The  same  as  POLYHEDRAL 
(q.v.). 


poly-,  and  Gr.  *'6>a  (kedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 

1.  Geom.  :  A  solid,  bounded  by  polygons. 
The  bounding  polygons  are  called  faces ;  the 
lines  in  which  they  meet  are  called  edi:es,  and 
the  vertices  of  the  polyhedral  angles  are  called 
vertices  of  the  polyhedron.    A  straight  line 
joining  two  vertices,  not  in  the  same  face,  is 
called  a  diagonal,  and  a  plane  passing  through 
three  vertices  ;  not  in  the  same  face,  is  called 
a  diagonal  plane.     When  the  faces  are  regular 
polygons,  the  polyhedron  is  said  to  be  regu- 
lar ;  there  are  but  five  such  polyhedrons,  viz.  : 
the  regular  tetrahedron,  hexahedron,  octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. 

2.  Optics :  A  polyscope  (q.v.). 
pol-y-he'-drous,  a.     [POLYHEDRAL.] 

*  pdl-y-hfe'-tor,  *.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
lorup  (histor)  —  learned.]  A  person  of  great 
learning ;  one  versed  iu  many  sciences. 

pol-y-hy'-drlC,  a.  [Pref.  poly- ;  Eng.  hy- 
dr(oxyl),  and  sun.  -ic.]  (See  compound.) 

polyhydric  alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem,  :  Alcohols  containing  more  than  one 
semi-molecule  of  hydroxyL 

po'l-y-hy'-drite,  *  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
v£wp  (hudor)  =  water ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. ;  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  liver- 
brown  colour,  of  somewhat  doubtful  com- 
position. Said  to  contain  silica,  proto-  and 
sesquioxides  of  iron,  with  some  alumina,  &c., 
and  '29'20  per  cent,  of  water.  Found  at 
Breitenbrunn,  Saxony. 

Pol-y-hym'-nJ-a,  s.  [Lat,  from 
Gr.  iloAu/ii'iffl  (Polumnia),  from 
n-oAv's    (polus)  =  many,    and 
vp^o?  (humnos)  =  a  hymn.] 

1.   Class.  Antiq. :    One   of 
the  Muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who 
presided   over   singing    and 
rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the 
inventress  of  harmony.    She 
was  variously  represented 
sometimes  veiled  in  white, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  her 
left   hand,  and  with  her 
right  raised  up,  as  if  ready 
to  harangue. 


2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  33]. 


POLYHYMNIA. 

(from  a  ttatue  in  t 

Louvre.} 


,  a.    [Pref.  poly-  ;  Gr.  A«rt« 
(lepis),  genit.  Aeiri£os  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and 
Eng.  suff.  ~ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  many  scales. 

poT-y'-lite,  *.     [Pref.    poly-,  and   Gr.  At'0o? 

(lithos)  =  stone ;  Ger.  polylith.] 

Min. :  A  cleavable,  massive  black  mineral, 
which  from  analysis  appears  to  be  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  protoxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Hardness,  6  to  6'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3"231. 
Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 

HUD30NITE(q.V.). 

pol-y-lIth'-i-£-nite, «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
litkionite.] 

Min.  :  A  lithium-mica  found  in  large  crys- 
tals at  Kangerdluarsuk,  West  Greenland. 
Contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  lithia. 

*  pO-lyT-A-fitf,  s.    [Gr.  iroAvAoyia  (polulogia), 
irom  iroAv's  (polus)  —  many,  and  A6yo«  (logos) 
=  a  word,  a  speech.]    Much  talking ;  talka- 
tiveness, garrulity. 

"  Many  words  (bmttology  or  polylogy)  are  signi  of  a 
fool." — Grainger :  On  Ecclefitutet,  p.  lift. 

*  DO  lyl'-  6-quent,  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Lat 

iquens,  pr.  par",  of  loquor  =  to  speak.]     Talk- 
i  ig  much  ;  talkative,  garrulous, 

•p61-y-math,    *  p6-lym    a-thist,  s. 

[PoLYMATHY.]     One  learned  in  many  subjects; 
ene  who  has  a  smattering  of  many  sciences. 

"  Those  polyvnathisti  that  stand  poring  all  day  In  a 
corner  upon  a  moth-eaten  author.  — J3ovwH :  Lettvrt, 


*  pol-y-math'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  polymathfy);  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  polymathy. 

*  P&-ly^n'-a-thy\  ».      [Gr.   m\Vft.a6eia  (polu- 
matheia),  from    iroAv'c  (polus)  =  many,  and 
fjLa6ttv  (math* in),    2    aor.    infin.    of   ftafdarw 
(manthano)  =  to  learn.]      The  knowledge  of 
many  arts  and  sciences ;  an  acquaintance  with 
many  different  subjects. 

"I  Voasius]  whose  polymathy  and  multifarioui  learn- 
ing la  readilyacknowleSited  by  ua."— CwtoortA .-  /nteli. 
Syitem,  \\  498. 

p5r-y-merv  *.    [POLYMERIDE.] 

po'l-y-mer'-lfc,  a.     [Eng.  polymer;  -ic.] 
Chem.:  Polymerous  (q.v.). 

po"-lym'-er-ide,  s.     [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  pepo? 
(meros)  =  a  part,  and  Eng.  suit",  -ide.] 
CKem. :  A  polymeric  body. 

pol  y  mer  i  pa'-tlon,  i.  [Eng.  polymer; 
-isation.]  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming 
polymeric. 

"  The  evolution  of  heat  will  occur  periodically  as 
polymeritation  goea  on."— Nature.  March  11, 1SW,  p.  44L 

p6  lym -er-Ism,  *.     [Eng.  polymer ;  -ism.] 

Chem.  :  The  state  or  character  of  having 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differing 
in  molecular  weight  The  methene  series  of 
hydrocarbons  is  a  good  example  of  poly- 
merism,  all  the  members  of  it  being  the  mul- 
tiple of  the  lowest,  < '  H ._,,  methene. 

pol  y  mer  $  BO  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  poly- ; 
Gr.  fi<poc  (meros)  —  a  part,  and  o-wjiara 

(soiiui.to),  pi.  of  <7wfia  (foma)  =  a  body.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Pedipalpi  (q.v.X 

pd-lym'-er-ous,  a.    [Eng.  polymer;  -ow.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Composed  of  many  parts. 
2.  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  polymerism  ;  poly- 
meric. 

pol  y-mlg'-nite,  s.    [Pref.  poly- ;  Gr.  fiivrvju 
^(mignumi)  =  tr>  mix,  and  suff.  -iU  (M in.).  J 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
as  slender  crystals  in  the  zircon-syenite  of 
Fredericks  warn,  Norway.  Hardness,  6'5 ; 
sp.  gr.  4'77  to  4-85 ;  lustre,  brilliant ;  colour, 
black ;  streak,  dark-brown ;  fracture,  con- 
choidftl.  An  analysis  yielded  Berzelius  : 
titanic  acid,  46'30  ;  zirconia,  14-14 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  12'20 ;  lime,  4'20  ;  sesquioxide 
of  manganese,  2'70 :  sesquioxide  of  cerium, 
5'0;  yttria,  11'50  =  96'04. 

po'l^-mlx'-i-a,  «.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  pif£«, 

(muxa)  ^  mucus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  with  three 
species :  Polymixia  nobilis,  from  Madeira  and 
St.  Helena;  P.  towel,  from  Cuba;  and  P. 
japonica,  from  Japan,  from  a  depth  of  about 
350  fathoms.  They  average  about  eighteen 
inches  long. 

pS-lym'-nl-a,  *.    [POLYHYMNIA.] 

ptfl-y-mor'-pliic,  pol-y-mor'-phofts,  a. 

[Eng.  polymorph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ous.]    Having  many 
forms  ;  assuming  many  forms. 

pdl-y-mor'-phi^m,  «.  [Eng.  polymorph^y) ; 
•ism.] 

1.  Bot. :  Existence  of  several  forms  of  the 
game  organ  in  a  plant,  as  the  existence  of 

differently  formed  leaves  in  the  same  plant. 

2.  CrystaUog. :  Heteromorphism  (q.v.X 

p6r-y-mor-phyf  *.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
/jiop^TJ  (morphe)  =  form.]  The  same  aa  POLY- 
MORPHISM (q.v.). 

pol'  y-neme,  s.  [POLYNEMUS.]  Any  fish  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Polynemus. 

pSl-^-ne'-mi-dw,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  polyne- 
m(us);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  con- 
stituting the  division  Polynemiformes  (q.v.). 
There  are  three  genera :  Polynemus,  Pen- 
tanemus,  and  Galeoides,  all  with  numerous 
species  from  the  coasts  between  the  tropics. 
The  majority  enter  brackish  and  fresh  water. 

pSl-y-ne-ml-for'-mey,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
polynemus,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii, 
with  a  single  family,  Polynemidae  (q.v.). 
They  have  two  rather  short  dorsals,  free 
filaments,  which  are  organs  of  touch,  at  the 
humeral  arch  below  the  pectorals,  of  which 
they  are  detached  portions. 


pol  y  ne  moid,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  polynem(us); 
Eng.  suff.  -oid.\  Any  individual  of  the  Poly- 
nemidse  (q.v.). 

"Th«  Polynemoidt  are  very  useful  to  man,  their 
fleah  la  «et«einedT  and  Home  of  the  specie*  are  provided 
with  an  air-bladder  which  yields  a  good  aort  of  isin- 
Klaaa,  and  forma  an  article  of  trade  in  the  East 
liidiea,"— fttfjirAtfr .-  Study  of  Fithet,  p.  426. 

pfil-y-ne'-mfts,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  vina. 
(nema)  =  a  thread.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Poly- 
nemidee  (q.v.). 

PSl-y"-ne'-sl-a  (Sas  zh),  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  njtroc  (neaos)  =  an  island.] 

Geog,  :  A  region  in  the  Pacific  ocean  con- 
taining numerous  islands  or  groups  of  islands. 

Pol  y-ne  -sian,  a.  &  ».    [POLYNESIA.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Polynesia. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  native    or   inliabitant  of 
Polynesia. 

Polynesian-region,  *. 

Zool.  eft  Geog. :  A  region  marked  off  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  the  mollusca  found 
therein,  and  comparing  them  with  molluscan 
fauna  of  other  regions.  Approximately  conter- 
minous with  the  Polynesian  sub-region  (q.v.X 

Polynesian  sub-region, «. 

Zool.  A  Geog. :  A  sub-region  embracing 
Polynesia  proper,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
though  the  fauna  of  the  latter  is  so  peculiar 
that  they  will  probably  be  made  a  separate 
sub-region.  Polynesia  proper  is  divided  by 
zoologists  into  four  groups  :  (1)  the  Ladronc 
and  Caroline  Islands ;  (2)  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides ;  (3)  the  Fiji,  Tonga,  and 
Samoa  Islands,  and  (4)  the  Society  and  Mar- 
quesas Islands.  (Wallace.) 

pSl-yn'-X-a,  *.  [See  def.]  The  Russian  name 
for  the  iceless  sea  round  the  north  pole.  (Kane.) 

*  poT-y-ndme,  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  POLY- 
NOMIAL, B.  (q.v.). 

pol  y  no  ml  al,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  ocofxa  (onoma)  =  a  name.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Containing  many  nomes  or 
terms  ;  multinomial. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Alg. :  An  expression  composed  of  more 
terms  than  two  connected  by  the  sign  plus, 
or  minus. 

pO-ly'-O-dSn,  s.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  0601*9 

(odous),  genit.  ufoi/roc  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Polyodontidae(q.v.).  The  snout  is  produced 
into  an  extremely  long  shovel-like  process, 
the  function  of  which  is  not  known.  Martens 
believes  that  it  serves  as  an  organ  of  feeling. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Polyodon  folium, 
from  the  Mississippi,  about  six  feet  long,  of 
which  the  shovel-like  snout  occupies  about  a 
quarter.  In  young  fish  it  is  still  longer  in 
proportion . 

*  poi-y-$-dd'n'-ta,  *.  pi.    [POLYODON.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Arcadse  (q.v.). 

pol  y  6  don  tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly, 
odon,  genit.  polyodont(U) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
Buff,  -idee.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub- 
order Chondrostei.  There  are  two  genera, 
Polyodon  and  Psephurus,  each  with  a  single 
species.  They  were  formerly  combined. 

pol  y  6m  ma  toils,  a.  [POLYOMMATUS.) 
Having  many  eyes  ;  many-eyed. 

pol-y-oin'-ma-tns,   «.     [Gr.   iroAv6>j*aTo? 

(poluommatos)  =  many-eyed,  an  epithet  of 
Argus  :  iroAw  (polu)  =  many,  and  o/*^a 
(pmma),  genit  6>jiaTo«  (ommatos)=  an  eye.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Lycsenidse.  Wings  blue,  bluish,  or  brown  ; 
no  tail  on  the  hind  wings  ;  underside  of  both 
pairs  with  many  black  spots,  generally  sur- 
rounded by  white  rings.  Larvae  feeding  on 
papilionaceous  or  other  low  plants.  Ten  are 
British :  Polyommatug  argiolus  (Azure  Blue), 
P.  alsus  (Small  Blue),  P.  ads,  P.  arion  (Large 
Blue),  P.  corydon,  P.  adonis,  P.  alexis  (the 
Common  Blue),  P.  cegon,  P.  agrestis,  and  P. 
artaxerxes. 

*  pol-y  -oV-6-moufl,  a.    [POLTONYMOUS.! 

*  pol-y-Sn'-o'-my, «.    [POLYONYMY.] 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  pol  y-Sn'-y-my,  s.     [POLYONYMOUS.] 
multitude  or  variety  of  names  or  titles  for 


pSl  y-8n'-y -moils,   a.      [POLYNOMIAL.] 

Having  many  names  or  titles  ;  many-named. 

"The  supreme  God  among  the  Pagans  was  polyany- 
mout.  and  worshipped  uuder  several  personal  names. 
— Cudworth :  Intell  Syttem,  p.  4T7. 

A 

the 
same  parson  or  object 

"  The  Greek  word  for  this  usage  Is  polyonomy, 
Thus  the  sun  might  be  the  wise-being,  the  all-seeing, 
the  wanderer,  tin-  t.iiler.  the  heater,  the  poisoner,  Ac. 
—Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  10. 

pol  y-op  -trum,  p8l-y-Sp  -tron,  s.  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  6irrou.«u  (optomai)  =  to  see.] 

Optics :  A  lens,  one  side  of  which  is  plane, 
and  the  other  convex,  with  a  number  of  con- 
cave facets.  The  effect  is  to  give  a  number 
Df  diminished  images  of  an  object. 

pol  y-o-ra'-ma,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  5p«- 
pa  (horama)  =  a  view  ;  opaui  (horaS)  =  to  see.] 

*  1.  A  view  of  many  objects. 

2.  An  optical  apparatus  presenting  many 
views ;  a  panorama. 

pil'-yp,  P&T-ype,  s.    [POLYPUS.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  simple  Actinozoon,  the  Hydra  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  separate  zooids  in  the  com- 
pound Actinozoa. 

•3.  (PL):  Zoophyte  (q.v.X 

pSl  y-pan  -to  graph,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  pantograph  (q.v.X]  An  instrument  on 
the  principle  of  the  pantograph,  by  which  a 
number  of  similar  designs  may  be  simulta- 
neously executed  upon  a  metallic  plate  or 
roller  from  a  single  pattern. 

p8  lyp'-ar-ous,  o.  [Gr.  iroXrft  (polus)  = 
many,  and  Lat.  pa.no  =  to  bring  forth.]  Pro- 
ducing or  bearing  many;  bringing  forth  a 
great  number. 

p6T-yp-ar-y,  s.    [POLYPUS.] 

Zool. :  The  horny  or  chitinous  outer  covering 
or  envelope  of  many  Hydrozoa.  Called  also 
Polypidom. 

p»l  y-pe'-an,  a.  [Eng.  polype ;  -on.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  polyp  or  polypus. 

pol-y-pe-da'-tes.  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
nfSiJTTn  (pedetis)  =  one  who  is  fettered,  a 
prisoner ;  ire'6>)  (oedl)  =  a  fetter.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Poly- 
pedatidee  (q.v.).  There  are  nineteen  species, 
mostly  Oriental.  The  skin  is  smooth ;  the 
adults  have  vomerine  teeth  ;  fingers  slightly, 
toes  broadly  webbed,  both  ending  in  discs. 
Poliipedates  maculatus  is  the  Common  Indian, 
and  P.  eques  the  Spurred  Tree  Frog.  These 
frogs  have  the  power  of  changing  their  colour. 

pSl-y-pS-dat-i-dlB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
pedat(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool:  Glandless  Tree-frogs;  a  family  of 
Anourous  Batrachians,  with  twenty-four 
genera  and  124  species,  from  the  Oriental  and 
Neotropical  region. 

pSl-y-pet'-a-lte, ».  pi  [Pref.  poly,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  petalte.]  (PETAL.) 

Bot.  :  A  sub-class  of  Exogens.  Lindley 
(Krtt.  Syst.  Bot.,  ed.  1836)  divided  it  into  the 
alliances  Albuminosa?,  Epigynosne,  Parietosae, 
Calycosae,  Syncarposse,  Gynobaseosae,  and 
Apocarposte.  The  sub-class  and  the  alliances 
were  altered  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

pSl-y-pef-a-lous,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
petitions  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  many  separate  petals. 

pol-y-pha'-gl-a,  «.    [Gr.  iroAv^nyio  (polu- 
phagia)  =  gluttony,  from  woAu^a-ye'w  (polupka- 
geo)  =  to  eat  to  excess  :  iroAut  (polus)  =  many, 
much,  and  <t>ayelr  (phagein)  =  to  eat] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  [POLYPHAOY]. 
2.  Mfd. :  Unnatural  or  excessive  desire  for 
food  ;  voracity. 

po-lyph'-a-gous,  o.  [POLYPHAOIA.]  Eating 
or  living  on  ninny  varieties  of  food. 

"  In  general  pojyphagout  animals  are  less  dependent 
on  their  food  than  monophagous  species." — Semper. 
Animal  Life,  p.  60. 

pS-lyph'-a-gy,    ».     [POLYPHAOIA.]      The 

practice  or  power   of   subsisting   on   many 

•  different  kinds  of  food. 

"  Many  cases  of  polyphttffy  are  of  the  highest  interest 
as  considered  from  another  point  of  view."— Semper 
Antmal  Lift,  p.  M. 


*  pSl'-y-phant,  s.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  <J>aiV<. 
(phaino)  =  to  show.] 
Music:  (See  extract^ 

"  The  polyplvint  is  of  a  flddle  form,  except  the  neck, 
aholeinstead  being  Huhetitutedforthe hand.  Burney 
says  R  in  the  same  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  violin  In 
Hawkins ;  the  latter  that  it  was  strung  with  wire, 
and  said  to  hare  been  played  u|xm  by  Queeu  Elizabeth.* 
—Foibroke ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities, 

pSl-y-phar'-ma-c*,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  pharmacy  (q.V.).J 

L  The  prescribing  of  too  many  medicines. 

2.  A  medicine  compounded  of  many  in- 
gredients. 

pdl-jf-phe'-mus,  ».  [Lat,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Cyclops,  the  son  of  Neptune.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ostraeoda.  The  large 
head  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enorm- 
ous eye.  Typical  species,  Polyphemus  stag- 
norum. 

•pSl-y-phd'-ni-an,    o.      [POLYPHONIC.] 
iving  many  voices  or  sounds  ;  many-voiced. 

"  With  their polyphanian  notes  delight  me." 

Quartet:  Kmblena,  T.  6. 

pol  y  phon  Jc,  a.  [Gr.  iroMjuavos  (polu- 
phonos),  from  jroA«  (polus)  =  many,  and  4>unj 
(phone)  =  a  sound  ;  FT.  polyphone.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having,  or  consisting  of, 
many  sounds  or  voices. 

2.  Music:  Consisting  of  several  tone  series 
or  parts,  progressing  simultaneously  according 
to  the  rules  of  counterpoint ;  contrapuntal. 

"He  is  thorough-going  or  nothing,  and  hence  this 
confusion  of  his  polyphonic  orchestration."— Daily 
Tilfgraph,  Sept  10.  1885. 

pS-lyph'-6n-Ism,pS-lyph'-o'n-y,«.  [POLY- 
PHONIC.] 

1.  Ord.  J^ang.:  Multiplication  of  sounds,  as 
in  the  reverberation   of  an  echo.    [PHONO- 
CAM  PTIC.] 

"  The  polyphonttml  or  repercussions  of  the  rocks." 
— Derham :  1'hynico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  Music :  Composition  in  parts,  each  part 
having  an  independent  melody  of  its  own,  as 
distinguished  from  a  homophonic  composi- 
tion, which  consists  of  a  principal  theme,  the 
accompanying     parts    serving     merely     to 
strengthen  it. 

pS-lyph'-in-fat,  s.    [POLYPHONIC.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  professes  the  art 
of  the  multiplication  of  sounds  ;  an  imitator 
of  a  variety  of  sounds ;  a  ventriloquist. 

2.  Music :  One  skilled  in  the  art  of  counter- 
point ;  a  contrapuntist 

*p8-lyph'-6-nous,o.  [Gr.  iroAvdWi/oj  (polu- 
photios).~\  The  same  as  POLYPHONIC  (q.v.). 

ih'-i-ny,   s.      [Gr.    iroXwfxui'i'a  (potu- 
"    The  same  as  POLYPHONISM  (q.v.). 

poT-y-phb're,  s.  [Gr.  woAuoidpos  (poluphoros) 
=  bearing  much  :  Gr.  iroAiis  (polus)  =  many, 
and  </>op<«  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 

Bot. :  Richard's  name  for  a  receptacle  when, 
as  in  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  it  is  suc- 
culent, greatly  dilated,  and  bears  many  ovaries. 

p61-y-phy-let'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  in>Av</>vAo«  (pulv- 
phulos),  from  iroAvs  (polus)  =  many,  and  £uAij 
(phvli)  =  a  tribe.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  many 
tribes  or  families. 

2.  Biol :  The  same  as  POLYOENETIC  (q.v.). 

pSl-y-phyl'-la,  s.    [POLYPHYLLOUS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Melolonthidse.  Poly- 
phylla  fullo,  twice  as  large  as  the  Cockchafer, 
is  common  in  France. 


po-lyp 

jjftonia 


p8-lyph'-yl-loSs,i».    [Gr.  it»AiioivA\o«  (pol 
plmlKs),  from  iroAiis  (  j»ius)=  many,  and  ^VAA 
(ptei!ore)  =  aleaf.] 
Bot.  :  Having  many  leaves  ;  many-leaved. 

pS-lyph'-yl-ly,  ».    [POLYPHYLLOUS.] 

Bot.  :  Increase  of  the  number  of  organs  in 
a  whorL 

pSr-y-pi,  ».  pi.    [POLYPUS.] 

p6l-y-pi-ar'-I-a,  s.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
polypiitriits,  from  polypus  (q.v.).] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  POLYPIPHEBA. 

pSl'-y-pide,  ».     [Lat.  polypous);  Eng.  suff. 
-idt.} 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  separate  zooids  in  the  poly- 
zoarium  of  a  Polyzoon.    Called  also  a  cell. 


)   1  dom,   s.    [Lat.  polypus  =  a  polyp, 
iomus  =  a  house.] 
Zool. :  What  was  looked  upon  as  the  house 
of  a  zoophyte ;  the  name  is  incorrect,  for  it 
is  an  internal  secretion.    [POLYPARY.] 

po-lyp'-I-er  (r  silent),  a.  [Fr.,  from  polypi 
=  a  polyp  (q.v.).]  A  polypidom. 

*  pSl-y-pIf  -er-ous,  a.  [POLYPIPHERA.]  Pro- 
ducing polyps  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Polyp- 
ifera. 

pol  y  pip'-ar  ous,  o.  [Lat  polypus  =  a 
polyp,  and  pario  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
polyps. 

p8l-y-plph'-«r-a,*p8l-y-ptt'-er-a,s.})t 

|Gr.  iroAii™us  (polupoui)  =  many-footed,  and 
o>tpw  (phero)  —  to  bear.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  CCELENTEBATA 


p6T-y-plte,  ».     [Lat  polyp(us);   Eng.  suft. 
-ite.} 
Zool. :  A  separate  zooid  in  a  Hydrozoon. 

p51-y-plas'-ti(o,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.v.).]  Assuming  many  shapes. 

p8l-y-plec'-trSn,  p6i-y-pl6e'-trum,   «. 

[Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  rAjcrpor  (plektron),  Lat 
plectrum  =  an  instrument  or  quill  for  striking 
the  lyre.] 

1.  Music :  A  musical  instrument  in  which 
the  tones  were  produced  by  the  friction  of 
numerous  slips  of  leather  acting  upon  strings, 
and  moved  by  pressing  or  striking  keys,  as  in 
the  pianoforte. 

2.  Ornilh.:  A  genus  of  Phasianime,  from  the 
Oriental  region.     Bill  rather  slender,  sides 
compressed,    tip    curved,    nostrils    lateral ; 
longitudinal  opening  partly  hidden  by  a  mem- 
brane.    Wings  rounded,  tail  long,  rounded. 
Tarsi  long,  those  of  the  male  with  two  or 
more  spurs.    Toes  long  and  slender.     Vhere 
are  five  species  :  Polyplectron  thibetanus,  P.  bi- 
calcaratum,  P.  germaini,  P.  emphanum,  and 
P.  calcurum,  known  respectively  as  the  Com- 
mon, the  Iris,  Germain's,  Napoletn,  and  the 
Sumatran  Polyplectron. 

p8l'-y-pode,  s.    [Fr.]    [POLYPODIUU.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  milleped ;  a  wood-louse. 

2.  Bot. :  Polypody  (q.v.).     (Drayton:  Polj- 
Olbion,  s.  13.) 

pSl-y-po'-de-SB,  ».  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  polypo- 
di(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Polypodiacese 
(q.v.).  Spore  cases  stalked,  with  a  vertical 
ring ;  spores  roundish  or  oblong. 

pSl-y-po-di-a'-ce-iB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
podi(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -OCOT.] 

Bot. :  Ferns  proper ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Filicales.  Leaves,  generally  called 
fronds,  with  the  spore  cases  on  the  back  or 
edge.  Spore  cases  ringed,  distinct,  and  split- 
ting irregularly.  Tribes :  Polypodeae,  Cyathese, 
Parkereffi,  Hymenophylleue,  Gleichenece,  and 
Osmundeffi.  Known  genera  183,  species  2,000. 
(Lindley.) 

p8l-y-pd-dl-a'-eeous  (ce  as  sh),  *  pSl-y- 
po  do>  ous,  a.  (Mod.  Lat  polypodiace(ce); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Polypodiacete  (q.v.). 

pol-y-  po-di'-tes,   >. 

[Lat  polypod(ium) ;  -itea.] 
Palaobot. :  A  genus  of 
fossil  ferns,  apparently 
akin  to  the  recent  Poly- 
podium. Three  species, 
from  the  English  Oolite. 

p61-y-pd'-di-um,  ». 

[Lat,  from  Gr.  jroAuir65io»' 
(polupodion)  =  polypody  : 
iroAus  (polus)  =  many,  and 
irouf  (pous),  genit  irooos 
(podos)  =  a  foot.  Named 
from  the  many  segments 
of  the  frond,  or  from  the 
many  stalks.] 

1.  Bot. :  Polypody ;  the 
typical  genus  of  Polypodi- 
ace«e(q.v.).  Frondsimple,  L  Frond ;  2.  Detached 
lobed,  often  pinuatifid;  5}"^i.: Underlld* 
sori  dorsal,  globose ;  no  in- 
volucre. Known  species  390 :  world-wide,  the 
largest  number  in  the  tropics.  British  spe- 
cies four:  Polypodium  vv.lya.re,  the  Common 


POLYPODIUM 
VTJLOARE. 


boll,  biy ;  poUt,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 


polypody— polystyle 


P.  Phegopteris,  the  Pale  Mountain  ;  P.  Dry- 
opteris,  the  Tender  three-brandied ;  and  P. 
alptstre,  the  Alpine  Polypody.  The  first  is 
common  on  rocks,  walls,  banks,  trunks  o: 
trees,  fruiting  from  June  to  Septemlier.  P. 
C'llnguala,  a  Peruvian  species,  and  P.  crassi- 
Jblium  are  said  to  be  solvent,  deobs  truant, 
sudorific,  anti-rheumatic,  an ti- venereal,  am! 
fel.rif'i^ul.  P.  phymdtodes  is  used  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  preparing  cocoanut  oil. 

2.  ralueobot. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Bourne 
month. 


?S1  y-pSd-jf,  a. 

Bot. :  The  yenus  Polypodiuin  (q.v.)i 

"The  nun  (hide*  polypody  in  atone."— Browne  :  Ovnut 
Oimifn.  ch.  iii. 

pol-y-po'-gon,  s.   [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
(jjoyon)  =  beard.  Named  from  the  many  awns. 
Bot. :  Beard-grass  (q.v.). 

pol-y-poid,  o.    [Eng.  polyp;  -otd]    Eesem- 

bliug  a  polyp. 

pol  y  pby-e-i,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  polypor(m) ;  masc. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomyoetes.  Ba- 
sidiospores,  clothing  tubes,  pores,  or  pits, 
borne  on  the  underside  "f  a  stalked  or  sessile 
pileus,  or  fleshy  cap  or  disc. 

po  lyp -or-ous,o.  [POLYPORUS.]  Having 
many  pores. 

p8-lyp'-6r-fis,  >.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  troAviropoc 

(yoluponis)  =  with  many  passages  or  pores.] 

1.  Bot. :   The  typical  genus  of  Polyporei 
(q.v.).    Akin  to  Boletus,  but  the  tubes  do  not 
separate  from  each  other,  or  from  the  pileus. 
Polyporus  destructor  and  P.  hybridus  produce 
dry  rot  in  wood;  P.  officinalia  was  admitted 
into  old  Pharmacopoeias.    A  species,  appa- 
rently P.  Jomentarius,  is  used  in  India  as  a 
styptic  and  for  amadou. 

2.  Palieobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

pol  y  pous, '  pol  -y  pdse,  o.  [Eng.  polyp; 
-ous,  -ose.)  Having  the  nature  of  a  polyp ; 
having  many  feet  or  roots  like  a  polypus. 

"It  will  produce  potypoiacoucretluua." — Arbathnut: 
On  AltiHtntt,  ch.  vi. 

•pol-y-prag-matf-ilc,  *p«l-y-prag- 
Znat'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  prag- 
matical.) Over-busy,  over-zealous,  officious. 

'  Above  all  they  hated  such  potypraffmattcal  In- 
quisitors "— Ueywood :  Hierarchy  of  Angtlt,  p.  158. 

-pSl-y-prasr-ma-ty;  »  pol  Jr  prig  -ma- 

Cy,  *•  [Gr.  iroAvirpayfAarew  (polupragmateo)  = 
to  be  busily  engaged.]  The  state  of  being 
over-engaged  in  business. 

•pol  y-prag'  mon,  ».  [Gr.]  A  busybody; 
an  officious  meddler. 

"  Merchants  who  . . .  become  mere  potypraymmu.* 
—Tintft  SttrehouM. 

pJS-lyp'-ri-Sn,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  irpwoi- 
(pnon)  =  a  saw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidw,  with  two 
species  ;  one  from  European  coasts  (Polyprion 
cernium).  and  one  from  Juan  Fernandez  (P. 
kneri).  They  attain  a  weight  of  about  eighty 
pounds.  [STONE-BASS.] 

pol -y-prlsm,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
prism  (q.v.).]  A  prism  formed  of  several  prisms 
of  the  same  angle  connected  at  their  ends. 
These  prisms  are  made  of  substances  un- 
equally  refringent,  such  as  flint  glass,  rock 
crystal,  or  crown  glass.  A  beam  of  light  pass- 
ing through  tlie  various  component  parts  of 
•uch  a  prism  is  by  them  differently  refracted 
and  dispersed. 

pSl  3?-pris-mat-io,  o.  [Fret  poly.,  and 
Eng.  priftmatic  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Having  crystals  presenting  numerous 
prisms  in  a  single  form. 

•}pol  --$•  pro'-t6-dSnt,».  rPoT/rpROTorxnrriA.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Polyprotodontia. 

tpol-*-pr6-t6-dSn'-tf-a(ortias8hi),«.p!. 

[Fief,  p"ly-;  proto-,  and"  Gr.  Mavs  (odous), 
gemt.  oSdiTM  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Zoo!. :  A  primary  division  of  Marsnpialia. 
Lower  incisors  more  than  two ;  canines  well 
developed ;  molars  either  cuspidate  or  with 
sectorial  crowns.  Carnivorous.  (Owen.) 

pol-yp-teV-i-dSB,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat  polyp, 
ttr(ms) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 


Ichthy. :  The  sole  recent  family  of  Polyp 
teroidei  (q.v.).  Scales  ^anoiil,  lins  without 
fulcra;  a  series  of  dorsal  spines  present,  tt 
each  of  which  an  articulated  (inlet  is  attach-  '1 
anal  close  to  caudal  fin.  Two  genera,  Polyp- 
terus  and  Gilamoiclithys. 

po-lyp  ter-61  -d8-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
mlypteifui),  and  Gr.  eiios  (eidos)  =  resetti 
blance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei,  with  one 
recent  family,  Polypteridaj  (q.v.),  and  three 
fossil,  SaurodipteridtE,  CoeiacauUiidte,  and 
HoIoptychiidaB. 

po-lyj>'-ter-us,  «.     tPret  poly-,   »nd  Or. 

irrtpov  (puron)  =  a  fin.] 

Idithy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Polyp, 
teridae  (q.v.X  Xuara  is  but  one  species, 
Polyptmu  licliir,  conlincd  to  tropical  Africa, 
occurring  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
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Atlantic,  and  in  the  Upper  Nile.  It  attains  a 
lentil  of  about  four  feet,  and  lives  in  the  iniul 
at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  where  it  crawls  by 
means  of  its  fins.  It  is  capable  of  swimming 
with  great  rapidity.  The  dorsal  tin  is  broken 
up  into  a  succession  of  little  fiiilets,  varying  in 
number  from  eight  to  eighteen,  according  to 
the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  several. 

p5-lyp-t6'-t&X,  ».  [Gr.  iroAinrriTOf  (polupto- 
toa),  neut.  •oAiwaWoi'  (poluptvton)  —  being  in 
many  cases ;  m>A«  (  JW!IM)=  many,  and  irruo-« 
(ptosis)  —  a  case.] 

Bhet. :  A  form  of  speech  In  which  a  word 
Is  repeated  in  different  cases,  numbers,  gen- 
ders, &c. 

pil-yp-tych'-*-d8n.  ».  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr. 
wrv\jf  (ptuche)  =  a  told,  and  suff.  -odori.] 

Palmnt. :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (q.v.), 
equalling  Pliosanrus  in  size.  The  teeth  are 
implanted  in  sockets,  and  have  a  strong  coni- 
cal crown,  round  which  the  longitudinal  ridges 
of  the  enamel  are  set,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus.  Found  only  in  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  and  at 
Kursk,  in  Russia. 

pol'-y  pits  (pi.  p8l'-jr-pi),  r  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  iroAvirow  (poltt.jxnis)  =  many-footed :  woAv? 
(polus)  =  many,  and  no»t  (pout)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Sury. :  A  morbid  growth  attached  to  the 
interior  of  any  of  the  mucous  canals.  It  is 
generally  a  fleshy  tumour  with  many  branches. 
Polypi  sometimes  grow  in  the  nose,  larynx, 
heart,  rectum,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

*  2.  Zool  (PI.) :  A  class  of  radiated  animals 
derine<l  as  having  many  prehensile  organs  ra- 
diating from  around  the  mouth  only. 

t  pol  y-rhi'-zous,  a.  [Gr.  m>Av<u$>t  (polu- 
rAi*os)  =  with  many  roots:  iroAvs  (polus)^= 
many,  and  pi£a  (rKiza)  =  &  root.) 

Bot. :  Having  many  roots,  independently  of 
those  by  which  the  attachment  is  effected. 

pSl-y'-S&C'-cfim,  «.     [Pref.   poly-,  and   Gr. 

aajcKot  (sakkos)  =  coarse  cloth  of  goats'  hair.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  sub-order  Tricho- 

gastres.    An  Italian  species  is  said  to  yield  a 

yellow  dye. 

P0l-y-8ar'-9l-a,  «.  [Gr.  iroAvo-opma  (polu- 
sarkia  =  fleshiness:  iro\vs (polvs) ~ much, and 
<rap(  (sarx),  genit  tripitos  (mrkos)  =  flesh.] 

1.  Bot. :   Superabundance  of  sap,  causing 
unnatural  growth. 

2.  Pathol. :  Obesity. 

pol-jr-sche'-ma-tlst,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  o-vrjfia  (echf.ma),  genit.  ffx^/iaros  (schematos) 
=  a  form,  a  fashion.]  Characterized  by  or 
existing  in  many  forms  or  fashions ;  multi- 
form. 

pSr-jf-scope,  «.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  o-itoW» 

(skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Optics :  A  multiplying  lens ;  a  plano-convex 
lens,  whose  protuberant  face  is  cut  into  numer- 
ous facets,  each  of  which  gives  an  image  of 
the  object  viewed. 

*  pol  y  so  mant,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
<rrj^atc(u  (senwt/(o)  =  to  show,  to  signify.]  A 
word  which  lias  many  meanings,  as  burst  (v.; 


a,,  &  s.),  nil  (v.,  a.,  &  s.),  ill  (a.,  adv.,  &  s.V 
Ac.  (Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  170.) 

pol-y-sep'-a-lous,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 

s<  /Kiluus.j     [ELKtlTHEBOSEPALOCS.] 

pil-y-si-der'-ite,  «.  IPref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
siderite.] 

Petrol. :  A  group  of  meteoric  stones  belong- 
ing to  the  Sporadosiderites  of  Daubree,  which 
are  rich  in  iron-grains.  That  which  fell  at 
Pultusk  in  Poland  is  an  example. 

pol-y-si-pho  -ni  a,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr, 
m.^iav  (siphon),  genii,  aijiiam  leiphdnos)  =  i 
siphon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhodomelaceae.  Florid  i-ous 
Algae  with  cylindrical,  more  or  less  articulated, 
fronds,  the  joints  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
longitudinally  arranged  cells  around  a  central 
cell.  Knowu  species  about  300.  Widely  dis- 
tributed. 

*  pol-y-Bpost, ».  [Lat.  polytpashtm,  from  Gr. 
iroAuc  (poius)  =  many,  and  cnrow  (spa6)  =  to 
draw ;  Fr.  polyspaste.) 

1.  Match.:  A  machine  consisting  of  many 
pulleys  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

2.  Surg. :  A  similar  apparatus  used  formerly 
for  reducing  dislocations. 

•pol  y  sperm,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
sperm.]  A  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many 
seeds. 

pSl-y-sperm'-al,  *  pol  y  sperm -oiU, » 

[POLYSPKKM.J 

But  :  Containing  many  seeds.  (Salfour; 
Botany,  t  646.) 

pol-y-sphser'-ite,  &  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr. 
OTpatpu  (sphtera)  =  a  bail,  and  suff.  -ite  (AHn.)  / 
Ger.  poLysphurit.  ] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyromorphtte  (q.v.), 
containing  phosphate  of  lime.  Colour,  various 
shades  of  brown  and  gray,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching, to  white.  Occurs  in  mammillary 
and  globular  bundles  of  acicular  radiating 
crystals. 

pol  y  spoV-ous,  o.  [Pref.  poly- ;  Eng.  tpor(t); 
•out.) 
Sot. :  Containing  many  spore*. 

pol  #  stem'  on  ofis,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  ornjfiwp  (steuioii)  —  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  (Of  stamens) :  More  in  number  than  th» 
petals. 

pol;  y  stig'-mous,  o.  (Fret  poly-;  Eng, 
«ttym(a);  adj.  suff.  -out.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  carpels,  each  giving 
origin  to  a  stigma. 

pil-y-Sto'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  m\vafon<K  (polu- 
stomos)  =  many  mouthed :  iroAii  (polu)  =  many, 
and  (rr6[ta  (.sfunw)  =  mouth.] 

Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  Trematoda.  Polysto- 
ma  sangvicola  is  now  Hexathyridium  venarum, 
an  entozoon  found  occasionally  in  venous  blood 
and  in  the  sputa  of  hemoptysis. 

p8Hf-stSm'-a-ta,  s.  pL  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
o-rofiara  (stomata),  pL  of  ard^a  (stoma)  =  t 
mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  sub-kingdom  Pro- 
tozoa, in  which  the  inceptive  apparatus 
consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  ten- 
tacular organs,  each  of  which  serves  as  a 
tubular  sucking  month,  or  to  grasp.  The 
section  includes  the  Suctorial  Animalcules  of 
Claparede  and  Luchmann  (the  Tentaculifera 
of  Huxley). 
(Samlle  Kent.) 

pol  y  stome, 
s.    [POLYSTO- 

MA.] 

Zool.:  Any 
individual  of 
the  Polysto- 
mata  (q.v.). 

pSl'-y-style, 


o.  [fret,  poly-' 
and  Eng. 


_— Eng.styie 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.:  A 
build  ing     1  n  POLTSTTLE. 

Which      there  (Court  of  Lion*,  Athambr*.) 

are  many  co- 
lumns ;  a  court  surrounded  by  several  rowf 
of  columns,  as  in  Moorish  architecture. 


ftte.  f&t,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
«r.  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  <a  =  e ;  «y  -  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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psi  y  syi-iaD'-ic.  "p6i-y  syi-iab-ic-ai, 

o.  (Pref.  poly-,  and  Hug.  syllabic,  tyllabtml.] 
Consisting  of  many  syllables,  or  of  more  than 
three  syllables  ;  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

p8l-y-«yl-lab-a-9&m.  *  p8l-y-syl'-la- 

blsm,  s.  [Eng.  polysyllabic  -ism.}  The 
quality  or  sta»j  of  being  polysyllabic,  or  of 
containing  many  syllables. 


"Time-  wasting  hi   Its   immense 
Whitney  :  Life  A  Growth  of  Language,  cb,  xii. 

fSl  y-syl'-la-ble,  ».  &  o.    [Pref.  poly-,  and 

Eng.  .si///c  Vr!) 

A.  -<4«  ««!>s<  :  A  word  of  many  syllables  ;  a 
word  containing  more  than  three  syllables. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Containing  many  syllables  ; 
polysyllabic. 

"  In  a  poliiivHabk  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphaaia  la  to  be  given."—  Holder:  On  the  Clattict, 

pol-y-«yll'-d5-t8n,».  fGr.,fromiroAi)«(pohw) 
=  many,  and  trwce-ros  (sundetos)  =  bound  to- 
gether :  mtV  (sun)  =  together,  and  Sen  (deo)  = 
to  bind.] 

Khet,  :  A.  figure  by  which  the  copulative  is 
repeated  :  as,  I  came  and  saw  and  overcame. 

pSl-y-S)F  n'-thS-sIs,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
tynlhests  (q.v.).] 

Philol.  :  PolysyntheticUm  ;  polysynthetlo 
character  or  stracture. 

"  What  is  called  the  process  of  agglutination  In  the 
Turanian  languages  la  the  same  as  what  has  been 
named  polyiynthuit  In  A  merles."—  tirlnttm  :  Mytht  tif 
the  flew  World. 

pSl-y-syas-thSf-Ic,  pSl-y-Byn-thSt'-ro- 

al,  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  synthetic,  lyn- 
thetieal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Crystallog.  :  Compound;  made  up  of  a 
number  of  smaller  crystals. 

2.  Philol.  :  Compounded  of  several  elements, 
each  retaining  a  partial  independence  ;  a  term 
applied  to  languages  In  which  compounded 
words  are  formed  of  the  roots  of  the  words  of 
•  whole  sentence  joined  on  to  each  other  with- 
out any  inflection. 

"  Potytynthetie  and  Incorporating  are  to  be  kept 
darefulfy  apart"—  Sayae  :  Compar.  PhltoktfV,  p-  1*8. 

p61  y-syn-thetf-a-9.9m,  p8l-y-Byn'- 
thetism.*.  [Eng.  polysynthetic;  -tern.} 

Philol.  :  Polysynthetic  character  or  struc- 
ture. 

"  Then  is  much  more  difference  between  Incorpora- 
tion and  polytytithetum  than  between  incorporation 
and  innectiou.  ~Sayc«  :  Compar.  Philology,  p.  148. 

»p8l'-y-t»»-te'd,  o.  [Pref.  poly-.  and  Eng. 
tasted,]  Having  many  tastes.  (Swift.) 

p8l  y-tSch'-nic,  a.  Si  t.     [Fr-  polyUcKniipte, 
\  from  Or.  Tro\urt\vot  (polutechnos),  from  uoAvs 

(polus)  =  many,  and  rt\in\  (techne)  =  an  art  ; 

I  t:tl.  &  Sp.  pcliiecmco.] 
A.  At  adj.  :  Connected  with,  pertaining  or 

(elating  to,  or  giving  instruction  in  many  arts. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
ft  collection  or  exhibition  of  objects  connected 
with,  or  illustrative  of,  various  industrial  arts 
and  sciences. 

polytechnic-  school,  >.  An  educational 
establishment  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  many  arts  and  sciences,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  their  practical  application. 

T  The  first  polytechnic  school  was  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  the  French  Convention, 
on  Feb.  18,  1794,  and  was  of  great  service  to 
the  country. 

pSl  y  t3ch'-nIc-M,<i.  '.Kng.  polytechnic  ;-al.} 
The  same  as  POLYTECHNIC  (q.v.), 

p8l  Sf-tech'-nlcB,  s.  (POLYTECHNIC.)  The 
science  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

p8l  y-te'-lite,  s.   [Or.  valorr*^*  ( 
costly,  precious  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,),'] 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining much  lead  and  some  silver.  Found 
near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 


,  i.  pi.    [[Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  terebenes.] 

Chem.  :  Hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  C2oH32  is  formed  by  heating  pure 
turpentine  to  2503.  It  boils  nt  300°. 

•  p81-y-thSl-a-ma'-c6-a,  s.  pi.  [POLYTHAL- 

*1A.) 

Zool.  :  An  old  order  of  Cephalopoda.  Shell 
divided  into  many  chambers. 


p81-y  tha-la'  ml-a, ».  pi.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Or.  duAofiof  (thuUimos)  —  an  inner  room.] 

Zool, :  The  same  as  FORAMINIFKKA  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  applied  to  those  having  shells  with 
many  chambers  separated  by  septa. 

pSl-y-thaT-a-mous,  a.     [POLYTTIALAMIA.] 

Having  many  cells  or  chambers  :  camerated, 
multilocular.  Used  of  the  shells  of  Cephalo- 
poda and  Foraminifera. 

pol-y-thal'-mio.  pol-JMhal'-a-mlo,  a, 

[POLYTHALAMIA.] 

Sot.  (Of  fruits) :  Consisting  of  several  pistils 
on  a  common  axis ;  multiple.  Example,  a  cone. 

p6r  y  the-ism,  s.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  tits 
(theos)  =  God,  aud  suit  -ism ;  Fr.  polyt/Mme.] 
Compar.  Relig.  :  The  worship  of  many  gods. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  idolatry,  for 
gods  may  be  adored  without  any  image  of 
them  being  made.  In  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
classification  of  religious  beliefs,  Fetishism 
and  Totemism  are  polytheistic;  the  next 
stage  in  the  ascending  order,  Anthropomor- 
phism, may  or  may  not  be  so.  No  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture  of  Polytheism  before  the 
flood.  It  existed  among  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  (Joshua  xxiv. 
2).  The  first  commandment  is  levelled  against 
it  (Exod.  xx.  8,  Deut.  v.  7).  It  was  common 
at  the  time  among  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vl. 
14,  vii.  4,  &c.X  At  many  periods  the  Jews, 
high  and  low,  lapsed  into  it  (1  Kings  xix.  2 ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  16, 17  ;  Ezek.  viii.  3-18).  Though 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers 
may  have  risen  above  polytheism  to  con- 
ceive the  unity  of  God,  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  polytheistic,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ethnic  nations  to-day,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  India,  pantheism  under- 
lies polytheism,  and  some  apparent  polytheists 
really  believe  all  nature  to  be  one  God. 

"  We  constantly  find  in  alt  polytfteixmt  sets  of  dnpll. 
eate  divinities,  male  and  female."—  bonaltion:  Thea- 
tre of  the  tfrvefe,  p.  SL 

pot  -y  the  1st,  «.  [POLYTHEISM.]  A  believer 
in  or  supporter  of  polytheism  or  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

p8l-y-the-ist'-.o,    *  pol-y-the-aBt'-.o- 

aLu.    [Bug.  polythelst;  -ic,  -teal] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polytheism ;  of  the 

nature  of  polytheism. 
t.  Advocating,  supporting,  or  believing  in 

polytheism. 

"  The  Orphick  doctrine  and  poema  we»  potytifit- 
ttcal."— CudvorA:  IntslL  Byttem,  p.  290. 

*  pSl-y-the-lst'-.o-al-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  poly- 
theistical;  -ly.]  In  a  polytheistic  manner ;  like 
a  polytheist ;  according  to  polytheism. 

*  pol'-ir-the-ize,  v.i.   [POLYTHEISM.]  To  sup- 
port, hoici,  or  inculcate  polytheism ;  to  believe 
in  or  teach  a  plurality  of  gods. 

«p8-lytn-g-otts,  "  p8i'-y-the-ous.  a. 

[POLYTHEISM.]  Having  to  do  with  many  gods. 
"  Ileav'n  s  most  abhor" d  poly'heout  piety." 

Beaumont .   Ptyche,  xzi.  68. 

pSl-J-thi-Sn'-fc,  o.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
thionic.]  Containing  more  than  one  atom  of 
sulphur. 

polythlonic-acids,  s.  pt. 

Chem. :  A  series  of  acids  in  which  the  same 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united 
with  quantities  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4.  and  5  :  thus,  dithionic- 
add  HaSoOj,  trlthfonic  H^OB,  tetrathionic 
HsS,,Oj,  and  pentathionic  H2S5O6. 

*  pSl'-y-thb're,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

ifusio :  (See  extract). 

"  He  plaied  to  me  on  the  pdlytliire,  an  instrument 
having  something  of  the  hsrp,  lute,  theorbo,  Ac."— 
—Evelyn:  Diary.  Aug.  8,  lofll. 

p8-iyt'-4-ma,  ».    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  TOUIJ 

(tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genns  of  tho  Polytomidae 
(q.v.),  with  one  species,  Pdytoma  uvella.  It 
increases  rapidly  by  a  process  of  multiple 
fission.  Habitat,  fish  and  other  animal  ma- 
cerations. 


p8l-y-tom-a  -Asa.s.pl.  [Moc 
Lat,  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -Wee.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellata-Pantostomnta, 
with  tlie  single  genus  Polytoma  (q.v.). 

p8-lyt'-6-mou8,  a.    [POLYTOMA.] 

Sot. :  Pinnate  ;  (.he  divisions,  however,  cot 
articulated  with  the  common  petiole. 


p8l  y-trich'-S-I,  *  pdl-jMri-clia'-o6-s9, 

».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  poltilrii:M.um);   Lat  masc, 
pL  adj.  suff,  -ei,  fern,  -acece.] 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses. 
Mouth  of  the  capsule  closed  by  a  flat  mem- 
brane and  a  calyptra  ;  the  latter  rough,  with 
silky  hairs. 

p5-lyt'-rl-chfim,  «.  [Gr.  jroAvSptf  (polu- 
thrU),  genit.  iroAi/Tflixos  (polutrtihos)  =  having 
much  hair  :  iroAv  (}>olu)  =  much,  and  0pt£ 
(thru)  =  hair.] 

1.  Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Polytrichacese 
(q.v.).      Calyptra   dimidiate,    but    appearing 
campanulate  owing  to  the  quantity  of  very 
close   hairs   descending   from   It   in  a  long 
villous  coat.    Polytrickum  commune  is  a  fine 
large  moss,  with  almost  woody  stems,  com- 
mou  on  heaths,  moors,  and  mountam-tnicU. 

2.  Palmbot.  :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene, 

pS-lyt'-rS-cha,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or. 
TPO^OS  (trochos)  =  running.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Natantia. 
The  rotatory  organs  consist  of  various  lobe* 
surrounding  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

pS-lyt'-rft-ohal,  a.    [POLYTHOCHA.] 

Zool.  :  Having  successively  disposed  circlet* 
of  cilia.  Used  of  the  larva;  of  Annelids,  &c. 

p8l'-J?-typ-age  (age  as  i£),  ».    [Pref.poJ.i-; 

Eng.  typ(e),  and  sun.  -age,} 

Print.  :  A  mode  of  stereotyping  by  which 
facsimiles  of  wood-engravings,  &<:.,  are  pro- 
duced in  metaJ,  from  which  impressions  may 
be  taken  as  Iroui  type.  [POLYTYPE.] 

pSl'-y-type,  «.  4  o.  [Tref.  poly-,  and  Kng. 
type.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Print.  :  A  cast  or  facsim'Je  of  a  wood- 
engraving,  matter  in  type,  Le.,  produced  by 
polytypage. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,    .r  produced  by, 
polytypage. 

pSl'-y-type,  r.J.  [POLYTYPK,  ».]  To  produce 
by  polytypage. 

p81-yx-8n',  s.    [POLYXENOS.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  native  Platinum  (q.v.). 
Named  by  Hausmann  because  of  the  mauy 
rare  elements  found  mixed  with  it 

pSl-yx-Sn'-i-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  poly. 
xen(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -laa:.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  Segments  of 
the  body  eight,  omitting  the  head  and  tail. 
On  each  side  of  the  boUy  are  nine  tufts  of 
little  curved  hairs,  aud  at  the  tail  is  a  tuft  of 
longer  straight  hairs. 


,  s.    [Gr.  woA 

=  hospitable  :  iroAus  (polus)  =  many,  and 
f«Vot  (xenns)  =  a  gnest.] 

Zool  :  The  sole  genus  of  Polyxenldse.  Poly- 
xenns  lagunts,  the  only  known  species,  is 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  U 
abundant  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

pSl-y-zo'-a,  ».  pi.  [Gr..  iroAii?  (polut)  =  many. 
and  faov  (zoon)  =  a  living  creature  ;  so  named 
because  many  individuals  are  united  into  a 
colony,  or  polyzoary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son in  1S30  to  what  Ehrenberg  called  Bryozoa. 
In  1841  H.  Milne-Edwards  united  the  Polyjna, 
Brachiopoda,  and  Tunicata  (q.v.)  in  his  group 
Molluscoida.     It  has  been  since  shown  that 
the  latter  belong  to  the  Vertebrata,  «nd  the 
relation  of  the  first  two  rested  on  a  mistaken 
identification  of  parts.    The  Folyzoa  appear 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Sipunculoid  Ge- 
phyrsean  Worms,  and  are  thus  classified  and 
characterized    by    Prof.    E.    Ray   Lenkestcr 
(Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  430)  : 

Sect.  L  Vermifonnia. 

Sect.  2.  Tterobrancliia. 

Sect  8.  Funolysoa,  with  two  sub-classes:  (l(  Bcto- 
procta  [with  two  orders,  fhyloctoltema  aud  Oyuinolae- 
ma),  and  (2)  KndoproctA. 

The  Polyzoa  have  ccelomata,  with  ciosely 
approximated  mouth  and  anus.  A  van-usly 
modified  group  of  ciliated  tentacles  is  disposed 
around  the  month.  They  are  without  meia- 
meric  segmentation,  setae,  or  paired  out- 
growths of  the  body-wall. 

2.  Palo?ont.  :  From  the  Lower  Silurian,  it 
not  earlier,  till  now. 

pol-y-zo'-an,  «  .  [POLYZOA.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Polyzoa. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo%l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a; ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Ciaii, -tuiu  -  ahan.    -tion,  -aion  =  utiun ;  -{ion,  -aiom  =  zhun,    -clous,    tious,    sious  -  sli us.      ble, -tile,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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polyzoary— pommel 


polyzoan  crag,  «. 

Geol.  :  A  name  for  the  Coralline  Crag,  which 
contains  eighty-nine  species  of  Polyzoa,  -fo  of 

the  whole  fossil  species. 


po"l-y-«6'-ar-y,   p6l- 

[Mod.  Lat.,  from  polyzo(a);  Lat  suff.  -ariwm, 
iiuplying  place.] 

Zool.  :  The  entire  colony  or  the  entire 
durmal  system  of  the  Polyzoa.  Called  also 
C^noecium. 

V  :  1  y-xon'-al.  a.  [Pretpoly-;  Eng.  *m(«),  and 
aull".  -oi.]  Composed  of  many  zones  or  belts. 

polyzonal-lens,  *.  A  burning  lens  con- 
structed of  segtnental  lenses  arranged  in  zones. 
TUe  object  is  to  obtain  lenses  of  large  size  for 
lighthouses,  free  from  defects,  and  having  but 
slight  spherical  aberration.  They  were  first 
suggested  by  Buffon,  and  made  by  Brewster. 

pol  y  zo  on,  s.  [POLYZOA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Polyzoa  (q.v.). 

pom-a-can  -thus,  *.  [C.r.  ™^  (p5ma)  =  a 
cover,  and  ajcavQa  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes,  with 
a  strong  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  praeopercu- 
luin,  and  from  eight  to  ten  spines  only  in  the 
dorsal.  There  Is  but  one  species,  Pomacanthus 
pani,  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
exhibits  remarkable  variation  in  colour. 

2.  Palaont.  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

pom  .7.96,  pom'  age,  pom'  -mage  (age 
as  iff)*  s-  [Low  Lat.  pomacium,  from  Lat.  po- 
mum ;  Fr.  pomme  =  an  apple.) 

1.  The  refuse  of  apples  or  similar  fruit  after 
pressing  in  a  cider-mill. 

2.  Cider. 

"  A  kind  of  drink*  mad«  of  apples,  which  they  call 
rider  or  poma?e."-frtiniA«cJ:  betertp.  England,  bk. 
1L,  ch.  TL 

po  ma  -c6-»  (or  o  as  sh),  $.  pi  [Lat  po- 
m(vm)  =  an  apple,  or  other  fruit  ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
•uff.  -aceas.] 

*  1.  LinnaeuVs  thirty-  seventh  natural  order, 
Including  Punica,  Pyrus,  Kibes,  &c. 

2.  Appleworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Bio- 
gens,  alliance  Resales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  stipulate  leaves  ;  flowers  solitary, 
or  in  terminal  cymes,  white  or  pink.  Petals 
five,  unguiculate,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  the  odd  one  anterior.  Stamens  in- 
definite, inserted  in  a  ring  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.  Ovaries  from  one  to  five,  more  or  less 
adherent.  Fruit  a  pome,  one-  to  five-celled, 
rarely  ten-celled  ;  seeds  ascending,  solitary. 
Found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Known  genera  sixteen,  species 
200.  (Lindley.) 

pom  n  9en  trf  dee,  *.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat  porno- 
cem,tr(ua);  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Coral-fishes  ;  a  family  of  Pharyn- 
gognathi,  with  eight  genera  and  about  120 
species.    They  are  beautifully  coloured,  and 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  forma- 
tions. 

2.  Pal&ont.  :  One  genug,  Odontous,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

pdm-a-ce'n'-trna.  *.  [Or.  ww^ta  (poma)  =  a 
cover,  and  Kfyrpov  (kentron)  =.  a  prickle.] 

TcAtfcy.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Fomacentridie. 

*  po  ma  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [POMACE*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Consisting  of  apples. 

"  Pomactxnu  barrests."  Pktttpt  :  Cidtr.  U  M. 

2.  Like  pomace  (q.v.). 

II.  Bot.  .*  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pomaceae. 

po  made',   *  pom  made  ,  po  ma*  do,  «. 

(Fr.  pommade  =  pomatum,  from  pomme  =  an 
apple  ;  Ital.  pomada,  pomata,  from  porno  ;  Lat. 
prnnum  =  an  apple  ;  so  called  because  origin- 
ally made  with  apples.]  Perfumed  or  fragrant 
oiD'ment  or  composition  for  dressing  the  hair  ; 
po.fiatum. 

pom  a-der'-rls,  s.     [Gr.  wpa  (poma)  =  a 

drinking  cup,  and  6Vpptc  (derris)  =  a  leather 
covering  or  coat  Named  from  the  membra- 
nous covering  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceie.  Pomaderrts 
apetala,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  yields 
a  hard,  close-grained  wood,  there  called 
Coopers'  wood. 


*  po  ma  do,  s.    [POMADE.] 

*  pom  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [POMACE] 

*  po   man  der,  *  pom  man  der,  s.    [Cor- 
rupt from  Fr.  pomme  d'ambre  =  apple  or  ball 
of  amber.]    A  perfumed  ball  or  powder,  carried 
in  the  pocket  or  worn  suspended  from  the 
Deck  or  waist 

"  UM  of  pomandtrt,  and  knot*  of  powder*  for  drying 
of  rhenin*,  —  Bacon:  fiat.  Bi4t..  f  92». 

pSm'-ard  (<i  silent),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of 
wine  made  from  grapes  grown  near  Poniard,  a 
village  in  France,  in  the  department  C6te-d'-Or. 

po  mat -o-mii»,  s.  [Gr.  iru^a  (poma)  =  a 
cover,  and  TOfiij  {tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fercidte,  with  a  single 
species,  Pomatomu*  teleseopiumt  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  lives  at  a  depth  of  probably 
from  80  to  200  fathoms. 

po  ma' -turn,  *.  [A  Latinised  form  of  pomade 
(q.v. ).]  A  perfumed  ointment  or  composition 
for  dressing  the  hair ;  pomade ;  also  an  oint- 
ment for  external  application. 

"Together  with  a  collection  of  receipt*  to  nuke 
pwte*  for  the  hands,  pomatum*,  Up-nlvea,  white  put*. 
tc."— Taller.  No.  246. 

pd-ma'-tum,  v.t,  [POMATTTM,  «.]  To  dress 
with  pomatum ;  to  apply  pomatum  to. 

pome,  «.    [POMUM.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  fleshy  fruit  without  valves,  containing 
a  capsule.    (Linnaeus.) 

(2)  A  compound  fruit,  two  or  more  celled, 
Inferior,  indehiscent,  and  fleshy ;  the  seeds 
distinctly  enclosed  in  dry  cells,  with  a  bony 
or  cartilaginous  lining,  formed  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  several  ovaria  with  the  sides  of  the 
fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx,  and  sometimes  with 
each  other.    Examples  :  the  Apple,  the  Coto- 
oeaster,  and  the  Hawthorn.    (LiiuiUy.) 

*  (3)  A  head,  as  of  a  cauliflower. 

"  Cauly-flowen  OTer-epredtug  to  pom*  and  head."— 
Evtlyn:  Xalendarium;  Auy. 

t  2.  Roman  Ritual ;  A  ball  of  precious  metal, 
usually  silver,  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
placed  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  cold  countries,  that  the  celebrant, 
by  taking  it  into  his  hands,  may  prevent  them 
from  becoming  numb,  and  so  be  enabled  pro- 
perly to  handle  the  sacred  elements. 

pome-water,  *.    A  sort  of  sweet,  Juicy 

apple.    (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour'*  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

*  pome,  v.i,     [Fr.  pommer  =  to  form  a  head  or 
ball,  from  pomme  =  an  apple.]    To  form  a  head 
in  growing  ;  to  grow  to  a  head. 

*  pome'-cit  r6n,  «.    [Eng.  pome,  and  citron.} 
A  citron  apple.    (Sen  Jonson :  Volpone,  ii.  1.) 

pome  gran  -  ate,  •  pome  -  gar  -  natc, 
*  pome  gran  'at,  *  pom-gar-net,  *.  [  Fr. 

pome  grenate,  from  Lat.  pmnum  =  an  apple,  and 
grantt turn  =  filled  with  seeds  or  grains  ;  Ital. 
porno  granato.} 

1.  Botany. : 

(1)  The  fruit  of  Pvnica  Granatum,     Botani- 
cally  viewed  it  is  anomalous,  consisting  of  two 
whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
the  lower  tier  five  in  number,  the  upper  being 
five  to  ten.    The  seeds  have  a  pellucid  pulpy 
covering.    They  are  eaten. 

(2)  The  Pomegranate-tree. 

2.  Jew.  Antiq. :  An  ornament  resembling  a 
pomegranate  on  the  robe  and  ephod  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest 

3.  Scrip. :  The  word  »V3T  (rimmori),  rendered 
pomegranate,  seems  correctly  translated,  Num. 
xx.  5,  Deut  viii.  8,  bong  of  Solomon  iv.  13, 
Joel,  t  12,  Hag.  ii.  19,  &c. 

pomegranate-tree,  «. 

Bot.t  Ac. :  Punioa  Granoium,  once  believed 
to  be  the  type  of  a  distinct  order,  Granateae, 
then  placed  by  Lindley  among  Myrtaceae,  and 
by  Bentham  and  Hooker  transferred  to  Ly- 
thraceae.  It  has  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
undotted,  a  leathery  calyx,  shaped  like  a  top, 
with  five  to  seven  valvate  lobes ;  and  petals 
many,  scarlet,  white,  or  yellowish.  [POME- 
GRANATE,] A  tree  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
high,  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  It  forms  woods  in  Persia.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  hark  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic, 
but  not  so  good  as  fern  root ;  the  flowers  are 
tonic  and  astringent;  the  bark  of  the  fruit  is 


used  in  leucorrbcea,  clironic  dysentery,  4&, 
and  the  acrid  juice  in  bilioua  fever*. 

*  pom-el,  *.    [PoMHiuJ 

*  pomelee,  a.     [Fr.  pommeU,  from  pommt; 
Lat  pomum  =  an  apple.]      Spotted  like  an 
apple;  dappled.    (MaundeviUe.) 

pom  el  loe^,  s.  [Corrupt,  fr.  POMPELMOOSI.] 
Bot.  A  Comm.:  A    small    acrid    shaddock, 
Citrus  decumana. 

Pdm-S-ra'-nJ-an,  a,  [Lat.  Pomerania  from 
Oer.  Pommern=^a.  province  of  Prussia]  O; 
or  belonging  to  Pomerania, 

t  Pomeranian-bream,  & 

Tchthy.  :  Abrami*  buggenhagH,  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  greater  thickness  of  it* 
body,  and  by  its  scales  being  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  Dr.  Gunther  considers  it  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  Abramii  bra-ma  and  Lew- 
ciscus  rutitus. 

Pomeranian  dog,  «. 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  Cants  familiarls. 

"The  Pomtranian.dog  ,  .  .  baa  ft  iharp  DOM,  prick 
ears,  »  thick,  atratght,  long,  and  iilky  ctwt,  either 
white,  creaut  -colour,  or  black  ;  rather  full  eyes,  tb« 
tAil  bushy,  and  curled  over  the  hack  J  hi*  height 
aTeniges  fourteen  inches."  —  Jf^y-rick:  Sou**  Dogt  •> 
Sporting  Dofft,  p.  71 


*po-mS-rid'-X-an,  o. 

Afternoon. 


(POSTMERIDIAN.) 


"  I  punctually  perform  my  pomtrltUmn  devotion*." 
—B<wll :  u5Sn£v£  L,  let.  13. 

pome  ro"y,  pome  roy  al,  i.  [Fr.  pomm* 
—  an  apple,  and  mi  =  a  King,  or  royal  =  royal.] 
A  kind  of  apple  ;  a  royal  apple. 

pom'-etf,  *.  [F.  pomme  =  grown  round  or  to 
a  ball,  like  an  apple.]  [POME,  v.] 

Her. :  The  figure  of  an  apple  or  of  a  roundel ; 
It  is  always  of  a  green  colour. 

pom  fret.  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  ;  A  species  of  Stromateus,  found  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  (Goodrich.) 

*  pom   Ice,  *.     [POMACE.] 

po  mif  er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pomljh;  from 
pomum  =  an  apple,  and  Jero  =  to  bear ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

*  1.   Ord.    Lang.  :    Bearing   or   producing 
apples. 

2.  Bot. :  Apple-bearing  (Paxton),  or  bearing 
the  fruit  called  a  pome  (q.v.). 

"Th«  low  t^mif trout  kind,  H  eneumben,  pom- 
plena."— ArbutHnat :  On  Jlimtntt,  eh.  ill. 

*  pom  ma   do,  s.     [Ital.]    Vaulting  on  to  a 
horse,  without  the  aid  of  stirrups,  by  resting 
one  hand  on  the  saddle-bow. 

pom  mage  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [POMACK.] 

pom'-mee,  pom  met  tee,  a.   [Fr. 

fem,  of  pommt,  pa.  par. 
of  pommer  •=.  to  grow  to 
a  head  or  ball.]  [POME, 
».,  POMEY.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied 
to  a  cross,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  terminate 
in  buttons  or  knobs,  like 
those  of  a  pilgrim's  staff. 

pom    mel,  *  pom -el, 
*  pom  -  mell,  ».    [O. 
Fr.  pomtl  (Fr.  pommtau),        CROSS  POMMBI. 
from  Low  Lat.  pomellust 
dimin.,  from  Lat.  pomum  =  an  apple  ;  8p.  & 
Ital.  porno.] 

*1.  A  round  ball  or  knob,  or  anything  re- 
sembling a  ball  or  knob. 

*  2.  The  head.    (Chaucer,  C.  T.,  2,691.) 

3.  A  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
"Anolde  niatle  sword  blude.  without  either  hilt  at 

pvmel."—IIackluyt ;  Yoyayet,  II.  188. 

4.  A  knob  or  protuberant  part  on  the  front 
of  a  saddle. 

6.  The  butt-end  of  t'.ie  stock  of  a  fire-arm. 

6.  The  knob  on  the  cascabel  of  a  cannon  ;  a 
pommelion. 

7.  The  round  knob  on  the  frame  of  a  chair. 

8.  A  knob  or  ball-shaped  ornament  used  as 
the  finial  to  the  conical  or  dome-shaped  roof 
of  a  turret,  pavilion,  &c. 

"  Huram  finished  the  tw 

— »  Cttroniclft  Iv.  12. 

9.  A  crippler  (q.v.). 


fate,  2at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  gc,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  03  =  o  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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pom  m el,  *  pom-el,  *pnm-ble, 
mel,  v.t,  [POMMEL,  $.]  To  beat  soundly, 
as  with  the  handle  of  a  sword,  or  similar  in- 
strument. 

"They  turne  him  cleane  ontof  hlsowne  doores,  and 
jmmbitldm  about  the  pate  in  stede."—  UdoJ. :  Luke  UL 

p6m-mel'-l6n  (i  as  y),  5.    [POMMEL,  «.]    The 
knob  on  the  cascabelof  a  cannon. 

pom  melled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [POMMEL,  v,} 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Soundly  beaten  or  thrashed. 

2.  Her. :  Having  pommels,  as  a  sword  or 


^o-mcer'-I-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  The  open  space  left  free  from 
buildings  within  and  without  the  walls  of  a 
town,  marked  off  by  stone  pillars,  and  con- 
secrated by  a  religious  cereinojy. 

po-mo  log'-ic-^l,  a.  [Eng.  pomolog(y); 
-ical  ;  Fr.  pomologique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining,  to  pomology. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fruit 
or  fruit-trees. 

"Everything  pvmcloglcal  gravitate*  to  London."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  19,  1885. 

pd-mol'-£-&Xst,  s.  [Eng.  pomology);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  or  practised  in  pomology  ; 
one  who  cultivates  fruit-trees. 

"Qnrpomotojrittsln  their  Data  select  the  three  or  the 
§la  best  peara,  —  Emerton  :  Jfnglith  Traits.  ch.  i. 


-,  *.  [Lat.  pomum  =  an  apple; 
suff.  -ology;  Fr.  pomologie.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  deals  with  fruits  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  fruit-trees. 

Po-mo'-na,  *.   [Lat.  ,  from  pomum  =  an  apple.] 

1.  Rom.'  Antiq.  :  The  goddess  who  presided 
over  fruit-trees. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  82]. 

*po  mon'  Ic,  a.    [POMONA.]    Of  or  pertain- 

ing to  apples. 

tM>m  o'  tis,  *.    [Or.  TTwfjLa.  (pdma)  —  a  cover, 
and  o5«  (ows),  genit.  WTO«  (ptos)  —  an  ear.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Percidse.   [SUN-FISHES.] 

p&mp,  *  pompe,  s.  [Fr.  pompe,  from  Lat. 
pompa  =  a  public  procession  ;  pomp,  from  Gr. 
jroftmj  (pompe)  =  a  sending  .  .  .  a  procession  ; 
wt/uirw  (pempo)=  to  send  ;  Sp.(  Port.,  &  Ital. 
pompa.] 

*1.  A  procession,  characterized  or  distin- 
guished by  grandeur,  solemnity,  or  display  ;  a 
pageant. 

"The  which  lie  conducted  himself  with  a  goodly 
oomp  and  procettlon  to  the  very  gate  of  the  city."— 
P.  BoUand:  Plutarch's  Moral*,  p.  417. 

2.  A  display  of  magnificence  ;   splendour, 
show,  ostentatious  display  or  parade  ;  state. 
"The  eaay  yoke  of  servile  pomp.' 

Milton:  P.L..M.K7. 

•pomp,  v.l.  [POMP,  a.]  To  make  a  pompous 
display  ;  to  show  off. 

pom  pa  dour,  *.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  A  crimson  or  puce  colour,  so 
called  after  Mad.  Pompadour,  who  patronized  it 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  a  crimson  or  puce  colour. 

"Silk  brocaded  with  beads,  or  some  dainty  pompa- 
dour damask."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  14,  1SSS. 

^[  The  Pompadours  :  The  56th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  from  its  facings  being  of  this  colour. 
(Notes  &  Queries,  No.  xlix.,  p.  66.) 

*  pomp'-al,  o.     [Eng.  pomp;   -al.]     Proud, 

pompous. 

"  My  pompal  state."  Ballad  o/  King  Leir. 

pom  -pa  no,  *.  [Sp.]  A  fish,  Trachynotus 
carolinus,  common  in  Florida. 

*  pom-  p«lt'  -ic,   a.     [Low   Lat.    pompatictts. 
pompatus,  from   Lat.  pompa  =  pomp  (q.v.).] 
Pompous,  ahowy,  ostentatious. 

"  Pompatic,  foolish,  proud,  perverse.  wicked,  profane 
words."—  Burrow:  Poptft  Supremacy. 


'-I-ft  s.     [Lat.  fern,  form  of  Lat.  Pom- 

peius  —  Pompey.] 
Astron.  :  [PLANET,  203J. 

pom  pel  moose,    ;  pdm  pel  mouse,  s. 
Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  the  Shaddock  (q.v.). 

Sl-d,  *.       [POMPELMOOSE.] 


pom'-pct,  ».     [Fr.  pompttte.} 
Print. :  A  printer's  inking-ball. 

jom'-pho-lirx,  ».    [Or.  vo^oAvf  (pompholux) 
=  a  bubbleleft  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore ; 
iro^os  (pomphos)  =  a  bubble,  a  pustule.] 
•  1.  Chem. ;  Flowers  of  zinc. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  rare  variety  of  pemphigus, 
without  fever.    It  generally  runs  its  course 
In  eight  or  to»  days.    A  kind  of  pompholyx 
may   be   produced    by    the   application    of 
cantharides. 

3.  Zool.  :   A   genus   of  Rotatoria,  family 
Brachionidse. 

pom-pft'-i-dre,  s.  pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Aculeated  Hymenop- 
tera.  Antennse  long,  not  geniculate ;  eyes  not 
notched  within  ;  prothorax  produced  on  each 
side  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  wings,  as  in 
the  true  wasps.  Wings  not  folding  longi- 
tudinally, large  and  broad,  with  submarginal 
cells.  Legs  long,  and  tibiae  spined,  their 
apex  with  long  spines.  The  Pompilidse,  with 
their  long  legs,  somewhat  resemble  spiders. 
They  have  often  beautiful  wings.  They  are 
very  active,  make  their  nests  m  sand,  and 
store  them  with  spiders,  caterpillars,  &c. 
Known  species  setfen  or  eight  hundred. 

•pSm-pH'-llon  (1   as   y),    •  popilion,   «. 

[O.  Fr.  populeon,  from  Lat.  populus  =  a  poplar 
fq.v.).]  A  pomatum  or  ointment  prepared 
from  black  poplar  buds.  (Cotgruve.) 

pom'-pil-iis,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iro/xiriAos 
(yompilas)  =  the  pilot-fish.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pompilidse. 
There  are  many  species,  extensively  distri- 
buted. Thirteen  or  more  are  British. 

pomp'-ing,  *  pomp-ynge.  o.  [Eng.  pomp ; 
-ing.]  Pompous,  ostentatious. 

"As  tor  cimnpli  tak«  their  pompnv  pryde."— 
Bradford:  Supplicacytm,  1565. 

•pom'-pl-in,  "  pom-pon  (1),  «.  [Fr.  pom- 
pon, from  Lat.  peponem,  ace.  of  pepo  (q.v.) ; 
Ital.  pepone;  Sp.  pepon.]  A  pumpkin. 

"As  flat  and  Insipid  at  pomptont."— Goodman: 
Winter"!  Evening' t  Conference,  pt  L 

p5m'-pire,  ».  [Lat.  pomum  =  an  apple,  and 
pyrus  =  a  pear.]  A  kind  of  apple ;  a  sort  of 
pearmain.  (Ainsworlh.) 

pom  po  ~le  on,  *.    [POMPELHOOSE.] 

pom  pon  (2),  pom  poon,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  ornament,  as  a  feather  or 
flower,  for  a  bonnet ;   specif.,  the    tuft   of 
coloured  wool  worn  by  infantry  soldiers  in 
front  of  the  shako. 

"  In  the  days  of  tomp«es  and  pompoont"—  Barfutm  : 
Ing.  Legend*  ;  Leech  oj  FolktAane. 

2.  Bot. :  A  small  compact  variety  of  Chrys- 
anthemum. 

pom-pos'  I-t$r,  ».     [Ital.  pompoiUa.]     Pom- 

pousness,  ostentation,  parade,  boasting,  show. 

"  A  snob  she  is  as  long  as  ...  she  indulges  in  that 

intolerable  pompotUy.'— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snoot, 

ch.  vi. 

pom  po'-so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  or 
movement  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  stately  and  dignified  style. 

pom'-poiis,  a.     [Fr.  pompeux,  from  Lat.  pom- 
posus,  from  pompa,  =  pomp  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
pomposo.] 
•1.  Befitting  a  procession. 

"  What  pompout  process  of  ravishment  we've  here." 
Beaumont :  Ptyche.  xr.  299. 

2.  Displaying  pomp,  grandeur,  or  magnifi- 
cence ;  grand,  magnificent. 

"The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize. 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes." 

Coieper :  Retirement,  177. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  displaying  self-im- 
portance   or   pomposity ;    ostentatious,   pre- 
tentious :     as,    a    pompous    man,     pompous 
language. 


,  adv.     [Eng.  pompous ;  -ly.} 
*  1.  In  a  manner  befitting  a  procession. 

"  To  send  her  forth  pompoutly,  all  the  nobility  con- 
trlbut«d  their  Jewels  and  richest  ornaments."— Milton . 
Hist.  /,'»(/.,  ch.  1  vi. 

2.  In  a  pompous  manner  ;  with  ostentation, 
parade,  or  display. 

"  The  mighty  Potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia  pompoutty  d isplay»tl." 

Young :  Night  Thought*,  U.  1.688. 


pom'-pous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pompous;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pompous; 
splendour,  pomp,  magnificence,  show ;  osten- 
tations display  or  parade. 

"The  bigness  of  Its  pompoutnttt  *n&  luxoiy"— 4* 
Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  UL,  ser.  8. 

36  -mum,  s.    [Lat.]    An  apple, 
pomum- Adami,  s. 

Anat. :  Adam's  apple  (q.v.). 

p6m'-wt*-ter,  s.    [POME-WATER,] 
pon,  s.    [POND.] 

pon'  cho,  8.    [Sp.] 

1.  A  sort   of  cloak  worn    by  the    native 
Indians,  and   also   by 

many  of  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  South 
America,  It  resembles 
a  narrow  blanket  with 
a  slit  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the 
head  passes,  so  that  it 
hangs  down  loosely  be- 
fore and  behind,  leav- 
ing the  arms  free. 

2.  Any  garment  for 
men  or  women  resem- 
bling   that    described 
under  1. 

"  The    broken    angular 
folds   of  a   silk    mantilla 
were  symbolized  in  an  oil- 
cloth pencho."— Scribner't       CHILIAN  PONCHO. 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  86. 

3.  A   trade   name    for   camlet   or   strong 

worsted. 

pond,  *pon,  *ponde,  s.  [A  variant  of 
pound  (2),  s.  (q.v.).  Cf.  Ir.  pont  =  (1)  a  pound 
for  cattle,  (2)  a  pond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  of  still  water  of  less 
extent  than  a  lake  ;  a  pool  of  stagnant  water. 
Ponds  are  either  natural  or  artificial.    Artifi- 
cial ponds  are  constructed  for  various  pur- 
poses of  use  and  ornament :  as  for  the  keeping 
or  breeding  of  fish  ;  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  the  driving  of  water-mills ;  or  for  purposes 
of  pleasure  or  amusement. 

"If  he  maintained.  .  .  s>  pond  [t»  be]  M  extensive** 
the  ocean." — Hum* :  Kttays,  pt.  i.,  ess.  23. 

2.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  reach  or  level  of  a  canal. 
Two  ponds  of  varying  levels  are  connected  by 
a  lock. 

pond-lily,  a.    The  Water-lily  (q.v.> 
pond-perch,  s.    [SUM-FISHES.] 

pond-pine,  «. 

Bot. :  Pinus  serotina. 
pond-snails,  &  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Limnaeldae  (q.T.% 
pond  weed,  *. 

Bot. ;   (1)    The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.T.); 
(2)  [HORNED  POND-WEED]. 

*  pond  (1),  V(.    [PONDER.]    To  ponder ;  to 

weigh  carefully. 

"Pond  your  suppliant's  plaint." 

Spenter.    (T<xld.) 

*pond  (2),  v.t.  [POND,  s.]  To  make  into  a 
pond  ;  to  dam  up  so  as  to  form  a  pond. 

p6n  der,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  pondero  =  to  weigh, 
from  pondus,  genit.  ponderis  =  weight ;  Fr. 
ponderer;  Sp.  ponderar;  Ital.  ponderart.} 
[POUND  (1),  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  weigh. 

"  Whote  glemea  of  burning  fire,  and  sparkes  of  flame 
In  balance  of  vnegal  weight  he  ponderetA  by  alma." 
Surrey :  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections. 

H.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  weigh  carefully  in  the  mind  ;  to  reflect 
on  or  consider  with  care  and  deliberation. 

"  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  ir 
her  heart."— Luke  ii.  19. 

*  2.  To  examine  carefully  ;  to  observe  with 
care  and  attention. 

"  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet"— Proverbs  IT.  28. 

B.  Intrans. :  To   reflect,  to  muse,  to  de- 
liberate.   (Followed  by  on  or  over,  or  by  a 
clause.) 

"These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 
On  the  volume  in  hla  hand." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  U. 

'po'n'-der,  *•  [PONDER,  v.]  Meditation,  re- 
flection. 

"  One  little  flight  to  give  me  for  a  pondtr."— JfaA 
ffArbfay:  Diary,  iv.  27. 


-dan.  -t 
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'pSn-der-a-bn'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  poiulerabili- 
(*i.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderable ; 
ponderable  ness, 

pdn'-der -a-ble,  a,  [Lat  ponderdbiUs,  from 
ponder*,  =  to  weigh ;  Fr.  ponderable;  8p. 
ponderable;  Ital.  ponderabile.]  Capable  of 
being  weiglied. 

"The  lute  of  an  up  will  kill  within  an  boor,  yet  the 
Impression  ia  scarce  visible.  Mid  the  poincm  communi- 
cated not  ponderable." — tirointo  :  Vulgar  A'rrwuri, 
bk.  ii..  cb.  xxrti. 

ponderable-matter,  & 

Ptiysiol. :  Matter  possessed  of  weight ;  matter 
properly  so  called,  as  opposed  to  Imponderable 
matter,  viz.,  to  physical  ageuts. 

•pon  der-a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. ponderable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponder- 
able ;  that  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  possess  weight. 

*p6n-der  aL,a-  [Fr.]  Estimated,  measured, 
or  ascertained  by  weight,  as  distinguished 
from  numeral. 

"  Thin  did  the  money  drachma  In  process  of  time 
icrenae  .  but  all  tlie  while  we  may  tuppoM  thcpon- 
deral    drachma    to    have    continued    the   •aiu*,"— 


decrenae  .  but  all  the  v 
deral  drachma  to  I 
A  rbuthnot :  On  Coint. 


*  p6n  der-an9e,  s.   [Lat  ponderans,  pr.  par. 

of  pondero  —  to  weigh.]    Weight,  gravity. 

* pon-der-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ponderatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pondero  =  to  weigh.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  ponder,  to  weigh,  to  consider. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  have  weight  or  influence. 
(Carlyle.) 

*  pira-der-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ponderatio,  from 
potideratus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero  =  to  weigh ; 
Fr.  y^nderation ;  tip.  ponderacion;  Ital.  pon- 
derazioiie.'} 

1.  Tlie  act  of  weighing. 

"  Upon  an  immediate  pondera'ton  we  could  discover 
no  sensible  difference  hi  weight."— Browne;  Vulgar 
Srroun.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  reflection  ;  consideration. 

"  He  lays  ID  the  scales  with  them  certalne grave  pon- 
d*ratioru."-Uall:  Xari*sl  Citrate,  bit.  ill.  fix 

pSn-der-er,  *.  [Eug.  ponder;  ~er.}  One 
who  ponders. 

pon  der  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PONDER,  v.] 

pon  der  ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pondering ;  ~ly.} 
In  a  pondering  or  reflecting  manner ;  with 
reflection,  consideration,  or  deliberation. 

^pon'-der-llng,  s.     [A  dimin.,  from   Lat. 

pondus,  genit.  ponderis  =  weight,  with  Bug. 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]    A  little  weight. 

"She  hushed  her  jx>n<iertii>ff  *g*ln»t  her  boaoni." — 
Scad? :  Cloitter  A  Bearth,  ch.  x  xx  v  L 

•pon  der  mcnt,  s.  [Eug.  ponder;  -ment.} 
Pondering,  meditation,  reflection. 

"Ill  deep  aud  serious  pomlermtmt 
I  watch 'd  th«  motions  of  bis  next  Intent" 

lij/rom  :  iiobberit  of  Cambridge  Coach. 

'•po'n'-der-dse,  a.  (Lat  ponderosus,]  Pon- 
derous, weighty.  (North :  Extimen,  p.  470.) 

•pon-der-oV-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ponderosite, 
from  Lat.  ponderosiLs  =  pouderous(q.v.);  Ital. 
ponderosita.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderous  ; 
Weight,  gravity,  heaviness. 

"  Ponderosity  Is  a  natural  inclination  to  the  center 
•t  the  world."—  Wotton  :  Remain*,  jx.  8ft, 

2.  Heavy  matter. 

*3.  Heaviness,  dulness,  want  of  spirit  or 
llglitriess. 

"  The  old  reviewer  with  hia  ponderosity,  hU  par.-vle 
of  learning,  and  bis  impressive  assumption  <W  infaUi- 
bllity.1'—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1882. 

pSn'Hier-oiis,  a.  [0.  Fr.  pondereux,  from 
Lat.  ponderosvs,  from  pondust  genit.  ponderis 
^  weight ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  ponderoso.] 

I.  Lit. :  Very  heavy  or  weighty. 

"  From  lu  station 
Drag  the  ponderous  cross." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend.    ( ProL) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Heavy,  dull,  wanting  in  lightness  or  spirit : 
AS,  a  pondfrotis  style,  ponderous  language. 

"  ""erpetratins  a  pondtrout  jolts.'— Doity  Telegraph, 

2.  Momentous,  weigniy,  important 

•If  your  more  ponderou*  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Whtarwy&u  shall  hare  receiving  shall  become  you  " 
Sftakftp. :  Winter't  Tale,  Iw.  *. 

•3.  Forcible;  strongly  impulsive. 

"  My  lore's  more  ponderous  than  my  tongue  " 
Shatetp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 


pon'-der-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  ponderou$; 
-ly.}  In  a  ponderous  manner;  with  great 
weight. 

pon'  der-ous-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  ponderous; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponder- 
ous ;  weight,  heaviness. 

"  Tbeir  pandermttneu  him  to  the  earth  doth  press." 
Drajft-jH :  David  A  Goliath. 

P6n-di-cheV-ry,  «.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  place  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

Pondicherry  crocodile,  5. 

Zool. :  Crocodilus  pondicherrianuL 
Pondicherry-hawk,  $. 

Ornith. :  Haliaetus  pvndicerianus, 

pone  (1),  *.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  Bread  made  of 
the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  with  the  addition  of 
eggs  and  milk.  (Bartiett.) 

*p6'-n6  (2),  5.    [Lat,  imper.  sing,  of  ptmo  =  to 
lay,  to  place.] 
Law: 

(1)  A  writ  whereby  an  action  depending  in 
an  inferior  court  might  be  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Common  Plena ;  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

(2)  A  writ  whereby  the  Sheriff  wag  com- 
manded to  take  security  of  a  man  for  hia 
appearance  on  a  day  assigned. 

po'-nent,  a.    [Ital.  ponente  =  west,  from  Lat. 
ponens,  genit  ponentis,  pr.  par.  of  pono  =  to 
set ;  O.  Fr.  ponent;  Sp.  poniente.    [LEVANT,  a.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  West,  western. 

"  Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds." 
Jtittun  :  P.  L..  x.  704. 

2.  Geol. :  The  epithet  applied  to  the  twelfth 
series  of  tlie  Appalachian  strata,  nearly  equi- 
valent in  age  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Tlie 
term  expresses  metaphorically  the  sunset  of 
the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day.  The  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  the  Ponent  beds  fn  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  not  lesa  than  5,000  feet 
There  are  few  organic  remains  ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  Holoptycbiuft  £j  distinctive  of  the 
a^e  of  the  European  Devonian.  (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers :  Geology  of  Pennsylvania). 

pd-ner-5r-4-&y,  «.      [Or.  irtnjpos  (ponlros) 

=  wicked  ;  sutf.  -ology.} 
Theol. :  The  doctrine  of  wickednew. 

pd*n-ga'-mX-a,  *.  [From  Malabar  pongam, 
the  name  of  Pongamia  glabra.  (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergieae.  Poiigamiu  glaora  is  au 
erect  tree  or  a  climber  with  blue,  white,  or 
purple  flowers.  Its  wood  is  used  in  India  for 
oil  mills,  solid  cart-wheels,  &c.  The  seeds 
yield  a  red-brown  thick  oil  called  Poonga-oil, 
an  excellent  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases 
and  rheumatism.  The  juice  of  the  root  may 
be  used  as  a  wash  for  foul  sores. 

pon   gee,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Fabric ;  An  inferior  kind  of  Indian  silk. 

pon' -ghee,  «.  [Native  word.]  A  priest  of  the 
higher  orders  in  Burmah. 

pdn'-gd,  5.     [African.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  Simia  iatynu ; 
often  applied  to  other  anthropoid  apes. 

pon'  iard  (i  as  y).  *  pon  -yard,  s.  [Fr.  poi- 
gnard,  from  poing  =  tiie  (1st,  with  suff.  -ard 
(  =  O.  H.  Oer,  hart  =  hard)  :  cf.  Ital.  pugnalc 
=  a  poniard,  from  pugno  (Lat.  pugnus)  =  the 
fist;  8p.  pu ho  =  the  list,  a  hilt,  punal  =  a, 
poniard.]  A  dagger ;  a  short  weapon  for 
stabbing. 

"  If  thon  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  pvniard—  riw— and  follow  me  t  " 

Byron :  Coriuir,  ill.  8. 

pon'  iard  (i  as  y).  v.t.  [Fr.  poignarder.]  To 
stab  or  pierce  with  a  poniard. 

"  Prepared  to  poniard  whomao'er  they  meet." 

Covtper:  Charity. 

*pon-I-bir-i-t&  *.     [Lat  pono  =  to  place.] 

Capability  of  being  placed^ 

*  ponke,  s.  [A  misreading  in  old  editions  of 
Spenser's  EpWialamion,  340,  tor  pouke  (= 
Puuk)  =  an  elf,  a  sprite.] 

pons,  s,    [Lat  =  a  bridge.] 

Anat. :  Any  bridge-like  structure,  as  Pons 
hepatis,  a  bridge  across  the  umbilical  fissure 
of  the  liver,  P.  Varolii  (the  Bridge  of  Varo- 
lius),  a  commissure  uniting  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum. 


J-ONT-VOLAM. 


pons  asinorum,  i.  [Lit.  =  the  rg* 
of  asses.]  A  cant  term  for  the  fifth  ]>n)]io- 
sition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  from  iti 
remote  resemblance  to  a  bridge,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  be-umers  in  getting 
over  it 

pont,  *.    [Fr.,  =  a 

bridge.]  (See  com- 

pound.) 

pont  volant, 

s.    [Lit  —  flying 
bridge.] 

M  a.  :  A  kind  of 
bridge  used  in 
sieges  for  surpris- 
ing a  post  or  out- 
work that  has  but 
a  narrow  moat. 
It  is  composed  of 

two  small  bridges  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
and  so  contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and 
pulleys,  the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  forward 
till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

pdn'-tac,  8.  [See  det]  A  species  of  claret 
wine  made  at  Pontac,  in  the  Basses-  Pyrennees. 

*  pont  -ago  (age  as  Ig),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  pontugium,  pontatieuiii,  from  Lat  pon-s, 
genit.  pontis  =  a  bridge  ;  8p.  pnntagf.]  A  tax 
or  toll  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
bridges. 

"Without  paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  pumag*.' 
-Backluyt  :  Voyage,  i.  ISftT 

pont  a  rach  -na,  «.     (Or.  v6vros  (pontot)  = 

the  sea,  and  apaxrq  (arachne)  —  a  spider.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  HydrachnWae,  with  one 
or  two  species,  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean. 


r-a'~9S-a9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pon- 
teder(ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Pontederads  ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Alismales.  Aquatic  or  marsh  plants. 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  with  parallel 
veins,  often  arrow-headed,  cordate,  or  dilated; 
flowers  solitary  or  in  spikes  or  umbels;  peri- 
anth tubular,  six-parted,  more  or  less  ir- 
regular, with  a  circulate  aestivation  ;  capsule 
sometimes  adhering  to  the  perianth,  three- 
celled,  seeds  indefinite.  Natives  of  America, 
the  East  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa.  Known 
genera  six,  species  thirty. 

pon  tc  der  ad,  *.    [Mod.  Lat  ponteder(ia)  ; 
Eng.  sun',  -ad.] 
Bot,  (PL)  :  Lindley*s  name  for  Pontederacew. 

pon  to  dbr'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Juliua 
Pontcdera,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pontederacese 
(q.v.).  The  root  of  Pontederia  vaginalis  is 
chewed  in  India  for  toothache. 

pon  tec,  pon  -til,  pon-ty,  pun-til, 
pun-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pointille  =  something 
pointed  ;  ft  prick.]  The  iron  rod  used  by  a 
glass-blower  to  support  the  glass  while  work- 
ing. 

pon'-ti-a  (or  t  as  ah),  *.    [Lat  pontus  =  the 
sea.    (Agassiz.y] 
Entom.  ;  The  same  as  PIERT*  (q.v.X 

P6n'-tJc,n.  [Lat  Ponttcus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Pontus,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

"  Exiled  to  the  fontic  chore.  "  Cowper  :  Slegy  L 

pon'-ti  fox  (pi.  pon-tif  -1-968),  s.  (Lat 
from  pons  =  a  bridge,  a  path,  and  facia  =to 
make.]  [PONTIFF.]  A  briilge-builder;  a  title 
given  to  the  more  illustrious  members  of  th« 
Roman  Colleges  of  priests.  Their  number  was 
originally  five,  the  president  being  styled  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.  The  number  waw  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  and  later  still  to  fifteen. 
After  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  office  and  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus  were  bestowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  on  bit 
accession.  It  is  now  the  title  of  the  Pope. 

"  Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
Ard  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  T. 

pon'  tiff,  *  pon-tif,  *  pon  life,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

pontif,  pontife  (Fr.  pontife),  from  Lat.  po«- 
tificem,  ace.  of  pontijex  —  the  bridge-builder; 
supposed  to  be  so  styled  from  the  Kotuav 
pontifiees  having  the  charge  of  the  Subliciaa 
Bridge  in  Rome,  to  which  a  sacred  cliaractet 
was  attached  ;  Sp.  pontifice  ;  Ital.  pontejlee.} 

[PoNTIFEX.] 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
OT»  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


•pon-tiT-Ic,  » pon-tlf-ick,  a.  [Latjxm- 
((".rt  ius,  from  pontifex,  genit.  pontificis.]  [PoN- 

TIPEX.j 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating  to  the  Roman 
I'o'ititfs  or  priests. 

"Their  twelve  tables  and  tbe  pontijtck college. "— 
Milt'm :  Areopagitioa. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pope  ;  papal, 
popish. 

I"  Nor  yet  surceas'd  with  John's  disastrous  fate 
I>-;tt\nc  fury."  Skenstone :  Ruined  Abbey. 

p«n  tif  -Jc-al,  *  pon-tir-lc-all,  a.  &  *. 
[Fr.  jiontlfical,   from  Lat.    pontificalia,   from 
pontifex,  genit  pontificis  — &  pontifex  (q.v.); 
bp.  &  Port,  pontifical ;  Hal.  pontificate.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or 
high -priest 

"Of  the  high-priest  and  master  of  their  pontijliiall 
law."— A'urth  :  Plutarch,  p.  55. 

2.  Pertaining   or  belonging  to  the  pope; 
papal,  popish. 

"  Leo  the  Ninth  ...  Is  In  all  their  pontifirnl  his- 
torles  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  great  sincerity."— 
Clarendon  :  Religion  A  P'.licy,  ch.  iii. 

*  3.  Bridge-building  (an  improper  use  of  the 
word,  and  one  occurring  probably  only  in 
Hilton). 

"They  brought  tbe  work  by  wondrous  art, 
ftmlUtat,  ft  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss."  Milton :  P.  L.,  X.  812. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
Ceremonies. 

"What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did,  may  be 
Men  in  pontifical*,  containing  tbe  forms  for  coase- 
eraUans.  —  South  :  Sermon*. 

2,  A  list  of  popes. 

"Stephen  tbe  Eighth  or  the  Ninth  (fur  ha  is 
»ekuned  both  in  several  pant (/Icoii)."— Clarendon  : 
folicy  *  Rtlfgton,  ch.  iii. 

8.  (PL):  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
pontiff  or  bishop. 

"Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  coming 
thither  robed  In  his  pontifical*."— Lowth:  Life  tf 

u p5n-tif-i-caT-I-t&  s.  [Eng.  pontifical; 
-ity.] 

1.  The  state  and  government  of  the  Pope ; 
papacy. 

"When  the pontlJUaUty  was  first  set  up  In  Rome, 
all  nations  from  E:tst  to  West  did  worship  the  Pope 
no  otherwise  than  of  old  th«  Casmrt."—  Uthvr:  Th» 
See '  /  Itume,  p.  20. 

2.  Pontifical  character. 

"Charles  the  Fifth  proceeded  In  matter*  temporal 
townrda  l*op«  Clement  witli  strange  riK»ur;  never  re- 
rai'ding  the  ponttjtcalitif."—iiacon:  Chary*  against 
William  Talbot. 

p6n  tif  '-Jc-al-1^,  adv.   [Eng.  pontifical ;  -ly.} 
In  a  pontifical  manner. 
If  To  assist  pontifically: 
Eccles. :  To  assist,  as  a  prelate,  at  mass  or 
other  function. 

pon  tif  Ic  als,  *.  pi.    [PONTIFICAL,  B.  8.J 

p6n-tif'-J-cate,  *.  [Fr.  pontifical,  from  Lat. 
potitificatus,  from  pontifex,  genit.  pontificis  =  a 
pontifex  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  pontificado.] 

1.  The  state,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  high- 
,  priest. 

2.  Tlie  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  pope ; 
papal  rank ;  papacy. 

"  He  turned  hermit,  in  the  rfew  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate."— Atiduon, 

3.  The  reign  of  a  pope. 

"  Of  the  sixteen  popes  ...  the  pontHteatM  of  two 
occupy  near  forty  years."— Milman;  Latin  CArfori- 
anity.  bk.  viii.,  ch.  i. 

»Sn-tif  -i-cate,  v.i.  [Eccles.  Lat  pontifico.] 
[PONTIFICATE,  «.] 

Eccles. :  To  exemse  solemn  ecclesiastical 
function*.  To  pontificate  at  high  mass  =  to 
celebrate  high  mass  as  a  prelate. 

*  pon-tl  flee,  s.    [Lat.  pon*,  genit.  pontis  —  a 
bridge,  and  facto  =  to  make.]    Bridge-work  ; 
the  erection  or  structure  of  a  bridge. 

"This  new  .  .  .  p<m«jlr«.'          Uitton;  P.  t,.  x.  M«, 

•  ptfn-tf-f l9'-lal  (9  as  sh),  a.     [Lat.  pon- 

tificius.}    Pontifical,  papal,  popish. 

"Such  ttoriei  I  find  nu.ong  pantificial  writers."— 
Burton  :  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  62. 


pontlfic— pool 
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1.  A  Roman  pontifex. 

"But  it  would  be  *  very  great  mistake  to  Imagine 
that  one  aiugle  Pontiff*  Augur  in  the  Roman  Senate 
WM  a  rtrui    believer  in.  Jupiter. "— J/ acau/ay  :   Mist, 
xilL 

2.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  Pope  ;  usually  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 


*  pd*n-ti-lt'-cian,  a.  A  *>    [Lat.  pontificius.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Pontifical,  popish. 

"  Pontijlcian  laws."— Bp.  Roll :  Peacemaker,  f  11 

B.  As  subst. :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
the  pope  or  papacy  ;  a  papist. 

"  Many  /M,nfiji'-i.-ua  and  we  iliffer  not  In  this  point." 
— Jfouniaffue :  A/>>'<mla  to  Cistar,  p.  84. 

P0n   til,  3.      [POVTEE.] 

Pon'-tme,  Pomp'  tine,  a.  [Lat.  Pontinus, 
Pumptinus;  Fr.PoJitin;  Ifcil.  Pontlna.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  large  marshy  district 
between  Rome  and  Naples.  (Macaulay:  Battle 
of  the.  Lake  Regillun,  aciv.) 

pont-lg-vfe,  s.  [Fr.,  lit.  =  a  drawbridge, 
from  pont  —  &  bridge,  and  lever  (Lat.  levo)  = 
to  raise.] 

Manage :  A  disorderly  resisting  action  of  a 
horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which 
he  rears  up  several  times  running,  and  rises 
up  so  upon  his  hind  legs,  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  coming  over.  (Bailey.) 

pont-ob  del'  la,  s.  [Or.  irorrov  (pontos)  = 
the  sea,  and  jSMAAa  (bdeVa)  =  a  leech.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ilirudinea,  with  several 
species,  par.isitic  on  fishes.  Pontobdella  muri- 
cata  is  the  Skate-sucker,  about  four  inches 
long,  with  a  leathery,  knobbed  skin.  It  has  no 
jaws,  but  sticks  fast  and  sucks  out  the  juices 
of  the  fish. 

"  Mr.  B-iird,  in  1869,  made  known  four  new  Pontob- 
dellce."-~yan  Benedm:  Anivtal  Paratittt,  p.  lit, 

*  pon-ton,  5.    [PONTOON.] 

pon  ton  ier,  pon  ton  nicr',  $.  [Fr.,  from 
ponton  =  a  pontoon  (q.v.).]  A  soldier  in 
charge  of  a  pontoon,  or  who  constructs  pon- 
toons. 

pon  toon',  *  pon  ton,  *.  [Fr.  ponton,  from 
Ital.  poiitone  =  a  great,  broad  bridge ;  Lat. 
JWTW,  genit.  pontis—  a  bridge.] 

1.  Mil.  Eng. ;  A  floating  vessel  supporting 
the  roadway  timbers  of  a  floating  military 
bridge.  They  may  b«  boats,  water-tight 
cylinders  of  tin,  as  in  the  Blanehard  Pat- 
tern, now  obsolete,  or  wooden  frames  covered 
with  canvas,  as  used  in  the  Russian  army. 


a,  a.  PONTOONS.    &.  ROADWAY. 

The  pontoon  bridge  is  carried  with  the  army, 
usually  enough  bridge-making  material  to  con* 
struct  a  floating  bridge  100  yards  long  being 
taken  with  each  army  corps.  They  are  usually 
flat-bottumed  boats  of  wood  and  canvas,  cov- 
ered by  roadway  planks.  They  are  often 
united  to  the  shore  by  trestles  and  planks,  thus 
allowing  for  rise  and  fall  of  water. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  barge    or   lighter  of  large  capacity, 
used    in    careening   ships,    raising   weights, 
drawing  piles,  &c.,  or  capable,  in  pairs,  of 
acting  as  camels. 

(2)  A  harge  or  flat- bottomed  vessel  furnished 
with  cranes,  capstans,' and  hoisting  tackle, 
used  in  wrecking,  in  connection  with  a  diving- 
bell,  or  in  raising  submerged  vessels. 

3.  Hydraulic-engineering: 

(1)  [CAMEL,  a.,  II.  1.) 

(2)  A  water-tight  structure  which  Is  sunk 
by  filling  with  water,  and  raised  by  pumping 
It  out,  used  to  close  a  sluiceway  or  entrance 
to  a  dock.    It  works  in  grooves  in  the  dock 
walls,  and  acts  as  a  lock-gate. 

pontoon-bridge,  ponton-bridge,  s. 

Mil.  Eng. :  A  temporary  military  bridge 
supported  on  pontoons. 

pontoon-train,  ponton-train,  5. 

Mil. :  The  complete  equipment  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  floating  military  bridge.  A  "  pon- 
toon train"  in  tho  army  carries  about  100 
yards  of  pontoon  bridge  for  each  army  coriw, 
embracing  the  boats,  roadway  planks,  Ac.  Thin 
material  is  conveyed  on  wugons,  for  ready  use 
If  needed. 


p5n-to'-p6r'-i-a,  s.  {Or.  irovronopo* 
po7*"s)=  passing  over  the  sea  :  Trbfros  (ponto$) 
—  the  sou,  and  nopevut  (poreuo)  =  to  ferry 
across  a  river.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Platanistidae,  forming  a 
link  between  the  other  two  genera  of  the 
family  and  the  Delphinidte.  There  is  but  one 
species,  Pontoporia  bluinvillii,  from  the  um u Mi 
of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Patvuriji, 
along  which  it  also  ranges.  It  is  about  four 
feet  long,  blackish,  pale  beneath,  with  a  white 
streak  along  each  side,  from  the  blowhole; 
dorsal  well-marked  and  triangular. 

pon'-jf,   *  pon'-ey,   s.      [Gael,  poiiaidh  =  a 
little  horse,  a  pony  ;  Ir.  pout.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  horse. 

2.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling, 
(Slang.) 

"The  bet  of  ft  panj/  which  he  offers  five  mtnate* 
afterwards."— Kinytlvy  :  Two  Yoart  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

*  3.  A  translation,  key,  or  crib  used  by 
students  or  schoolboys  in  getting  up  Ussons. 
(Slang.) 

4.  A  small  glnss,  containing  rather  less  than 
half-a-pint.  (Slang.) 

IL  Bot. :  Tecoma  scrratifolia. 

pony-chaise,  pony-chair,  *.  A  Indy't 
low  chaise,  to  be  drawn  oy  one  or  two  ponies. 

pony-engine,  s.  A  locomotive -engine 
kept  at  a  railroad  station  for  moviug  cars  and 
making  up  trains.  (American.) 

pon'-y,  v.i.  [PONY,  ».]  To  pay ;  to  set.tle  an 
account.  (Followed  by  up.)  (Atner.  slang.) 

pood,  s.  [Russ.  pud.]  A  Russian  weight, 
equivalent  to  forty  Russian  or  thirty-six  Eng- 
lish pounds  avoirdupois. 

poo'-dle,  «.  [Ger.  pudel;  Low  Ger.  pudel, 
pudel-hund,  from  pudeln=zto  waddle;  Dan. 
pudel;  Dut.  poedel.] 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaria,  of  un- 
known origin.  It  is  sometimes  called  th» 
Barbet  (q.v.),  but  that,  name  is  properly  con- 
lined  to  a  small  kind. 

"  Z  discovered  a  large  black  poodle  in  the  act  (H 
making  for  my  leg&."—Anttey :  The  alack  I'oodle. 


poo-gye,  *.  [Hind.]  The  nose-flute  of  the 
Hindoos.  Probably  blown  by  the  nose  instead 
of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  de- 
filement of  c&sU. 

pooh,  inter j.  [IceL  pit.}  An  exclamation  of 
contempt,  scorn,  or  deriaion  ;  pish  1  pshaw  1 

pooh-pooh,  v.t.  To  turn  aside  will,  a 
pooh  ;  to  express  contempt  for  or  derision  .it, ; 
to  sneer  or  laugh  contemptuously  at. 

"  [They]  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  English  interest* 
are  seriously Jnvylved."— St.  Jamett  Gnutte,  Sei>U  -JO. 

podl  (1),  *  pol,  *  pocle,  s.  [A.S.  p6l,  from 
Ir.  poll,  puU  =  a,  hole,  mire,  dirt ;  Gael.  poll=>= 
a  hole,  a  pond,  a  pool ;  Wei.  pwll  =a  pnol; 
Corn,  pol;  Manx  poyl ;  Bret,  poull  ;  Ger. 
pfuhl ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  pains  =  a  marsh,  a 
pool ;  Gr.  mjAo?  (pelos)  —  mud.] 

L  A  small  shallow  collection  or  body  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  hollow  place  ;  a 
small  pond  ;  a  small  piece  of  stagnant  water. 

"  The  swallow  sweep* 

The  slimy  pool."  Thornton :  Spring,  A&A. 

*2.  A  spring. 
"  The  conduit  of  the  upper  pooZ."— 2  Kings  xrllt.  IT. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream  deepei 
than  the  ordinary  bed. 

"  Huddling  on  a  few  clothes  I  made  for  the  peo*."— 
Field,  April  *,  1885. 

*  4.  A  lake. 
"Thepoolof  Gena*ereth.rt-H>ciV«.  £wtoibl« 

pool-reed,  s. 

Bot. ;  Phragmites  communis. 

pool  rush,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Typha. 
pool-snipe, «. 

Ornith.  :  The  Redshank  (q.T.% 

po6l(2),  'poule,  *.      [Fr.  po»fe  =  a)  a  *m, 

(2)  a  pool,  at  games,  from  Low  Lat.  pulla  ;=  a 
hen,  fern,  of  Lat.  pullus=&  young  animal; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  faaL] 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  receptacle  for  the  stakes  at  certain 
games  of  cards,  &c. 


bolt  bo*y;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing; 
-elan,  -tian  ---   sb.an.    -  tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sioos  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcV  del. 
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2.  The  stakes  themselves. 

S.  A  game  played  with  fifteen  balls  and  a 
cue-ball  on  a  billiard  table  having  six  pocketa. 
The  object  is  to  pocket  Che  balls,  accepting  the 
cue-ball. 

4.  An  arrangement    between  several   com- 
peting lines  of  railroad,  by  which  the  total 
receipts  of  each  company  are  pooled  and  dis- 
tributed pro  rota  according  to  agreement. 

5.  A  combination  of  persons   contributing 
money  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
or  depressing  the  market  price  of  stocks,  with 
a  view  to  the  settlement  of  differences.     Also, 
tlit-  stock  or  money  contributed  by  a  clique  to 
carry  through  a  corner,     (/iroer.) 

6.  (a)  A  collective  stake  in  agamblinggame, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  deposited,    (6)  A 
cumbinat4ou  of  betters  on  any  game  of  chance, 
as  a  horse-race,  all  the  money  staked  being 
divided  among  the  winners. 

H  Ri/U-shooting :  Firing  for  prizes  on  the 
arrangement  that  each  competitor  pays  a 
certain  sum  for  each  shot,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day,  after  deduction  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  are  divided  among  the  winners. 

pool  ball,  «.  One  of  a  set  of  coloured 
Ivory  balls,  used  in  the  game  of  pool  at 

billiards. 

pool-seller,  a. 

Racing,  &c. :  One  who  forms  pools  and  sells 
pool-tickets.  [POOL  (2), «.,  6  (6).] 

jw>6l,  i>.t.  it.    [POOL (2),*.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  pay  or  contribute  into  a 
common  fund,  to  be  afterwards  divided  pro 
rata,  according  to  arrangement. 

"To  practically  pool  their  truffle."— Jfoney  Mark* 
Kevlfiff.  Aug.  39,  1885. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  join  with  others  in  a  specu- 
lation or  transaction,  each  party  paying  his 
due  share  or  stake  to  the  common  fund. 

pool  -er,  *.    [Eng.  pool  (l)t  8. ;  •*•.]    A  stick 
for  stirring  the  rats  of  a  tannery. 

poon,s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  (See  compound.) 

poon  v/ood,  s.  Wood  from  various  spe- 
cies of  Calophyllum  (q.v.). 

pod' -nab -lite,  s.      [Named  after  Poonah, 
India,  where  found  ;  suff.  -lite  (Af  in,).] 

Afin. :  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  groups  of  diverging  acicular  crystals, 
associated  with  green  apophyllite,  &c, 

POOp  (1),  *poupe,  "puppe,  *.    [Fr.  ponpt, 
povppe,  from  Lat.  puppim,  accus.  of  puppis  —  • 
hinder 


galliots  were 

1U/1**  *°°*' 

tarch,  p.  5S4. 

2.  A  deck  over  the  after  part  of  a  spar-deck, 
abaft  the  mizzen. 

poop-cabin,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  apartment  in  a  poop. 
poop-lantern,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  lantern  carried  on  the  taffrail  at 
night  to  indicate  a  flag-ship  or  act  as  a  signal 
when  a  ship  is  moored  bow  and  stern. 

[POPPY.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  POPPY-HEAD  (1)  (q.v.). 

L),  v.t.    [Poop (I),*-] 
Naut. :  To  break  heavily  over  or  on  the  poop 
of ;  to  drive  in  the  stern  of,  and  so  sink. 

"A  press  of  canvas  that  ma' 
being  pooped,"— Daily  Tclegrap* 


have  wived  her  from 
Nov.  12,  1885. 


poop  (2),  v.i.     [A  variant  of  pop  (q.v.).]    To 

make  a  sharp  noise  by  blowing  out ;  to  break 
wind. 

poop  (3),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  cheat. 
(Prov.) 


pool— poor 

*  poop  -noddy,  *.     The   game   of  love. 

(HaUiweU.) 

"  I  saw  them  close  together  at  poop-noddy."—  WOjf 
Sfyuilffd.  In  Bavkint'  Kng.  Drama,  iiL  310. 

poor,  *  poore,  *  pore,  *  ponre,  *  ponere, 
*  powre,  a.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  povre,  poure,  povere 
(Fr.  pauvre),  from  Lat.  pauperem,  accus.  of 
pauper  =  poor,  from  the  roots  seen  in  paueus 
=  little,  Gr.  vavpof  {pawos),  and  in  paro  = 
to  prepare,  hence  —  providing  or  preparing 
little;  Sp.  &  Port,  pobre;  ItaL  jxwero.] 

[PAUPEB.J 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Possessed  of  little ;  destitute  of  riches ; 
not  possessed  of  sufficient  to  provide  com- 
fortable subsistence  ;  needy,  necessitous,  indi- 
gent 

*"Th«  pour*  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Beforne  the  theve*  he  may  sing  and  play.* 

Chaucer;  C.  T»  t,in. 

2.  Generally   wanting   in    those    qualities 
which  render  a  thing   desirable,    excellent, 
valuable,  proper,  or  sufficient  for  its  purpose, 
or  which  are  naturally  expected :  as, 

(1)  Destitute  of  fertility ;    barren,  unpro- 
ductive, exhausted. 

•  •  1 1  is  a  dry  and  poor  toll  '-field.  Feb.  IS.  IBM 

(2)  Lean,  thin,  emaciated ;  wasted  or  shrunk : 
as,  a  poor  ox,  a  horse  in  poor  condition. 

(3)  Wanting  in  strength  ;  weak,  weakened  : 
as,  poor  health. 

(4)  Wanting  in  vigour  or  spirit ;  spiritless, 
dull. 

"Where  jul<*w«ut*th,  the  Language  Uthin.  flaggtng. 
poor,  starved." — Ben  Jonton, 

(5)  Wanting   in    intellectual,    literary,    or 
artistic  merit ;  sorry,  jejune,  dull,  spiritless  : 
as,  a  poor  composition,  poor  acting. 

(6)  Inferior,  paltry,  mean,  shabby. 

"Thi*  poor  trash  of  Venice." 

Shatetp.  :  OOteOo,  U.  1. 

<T)  Of  little  worth  or  value  ;  trifling,  insig- 
nificant, worthless,  petty. 

"Thepoor«cltleof  Nasaretb,"—  Vital:  Into  U. 

(8)  Worthless  or  contemptible  In  comparison 
to  othnrs. 

(9)  Uncomfortable,  restless :  as,  The  patient 
passed  a  poor  night. 

3.  Miserable,  contemptible,  sorry. 

"  Yon  poor  and  starved  band." 

ShoJceip.  :  Henry  V.,  IT.  1 

1.  Used  as  a  term  of  slight  contempt  and 
pity,  mingled  with  kindness. 

"  Now,  God  help  thee  I  poor  monkey.* 

Skikeip.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  2. 

5.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  tender- 
ness. 


6.  Used  as  a  terra  of  modesty,  humility,  or 
depreciation,  in  speaking  of  one's  self  or  of 
things  pertaining  to  one's  self. 

"  II  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  uu  visited." 

WordiWQrth ;  Excurtion,  bit.  IIL 

7.  Meek,  humble. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit,  for  their1*  la  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."— Jfattbtv  v.  8. 

n.  Law:  So  destitute  of  resources  as  to  be 
entitled  to  maintenance  at  the  public  charge  ; 
pauper. 

B.  As  subst.  (With  the  def.  article):  Those 
who  are  poor  collectively ;  those  who  are 
needy  or  indigent,  as  opposed  to  the  rich',  in 
a  narrower  sense,  those  in  a  country  who 
being  poor  from  misfortune,  age,  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity,  or  other  cause,  are  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  contributions 
or  charity  of  others. 

"  The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.. 
subsisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence,  and  the 
charity  of  well-disposed  Christians."— Btackttone: 
Comment.,  bk,  i.,  ch.  ». 

poor-box,  *.  A  box  in  which  to  place 
contributions  for  the  poor. 

Poor  Clares,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  Minoresses  (Fr.  Clarisses,  Ital. 
Povere  Donne),  the  second  order  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  received  St.  Clare,  the  founder 
of  the  order,  at  the  convent  of  the  Portiuucula, 
in  1212.  The  rule,  which  was  exceptionally 
severe,  was  mitigated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in 
1264,  and  the  order  then  separated  into  t'.vo 
branches :  the  Urbanists,  who  followed  the 
mitigated,  and  the  Clarisses,  who  adhered  to 
the  original,  rule.  In  1436  St.  Colette  brought 
back  a  number  of  houses  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  St, 
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Francis.  The  Poor  Clares  have  given  thelf 
name  to  a  district  of  London — the  Minories— 
the  site  of  the  first  house  of  the  order  founded 
in  England  (1263).  They  have  now  (1886)  five 
houses  in  this  country,  and  six  in  Ireland. 

*  poor  John,  *.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish, 
called  also  hake,  salted  and  dried. 

**  Vaunt  wretched  herring  and  poor-John." 

Babington  :  Cottar  a,  p.  UO. 

poor-law,  «.  The  body  of  laws  enacted 
by  parliament  from  time  to  time  for  the 
management  of  the  funds  collected  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

T  The  Act  23  Edward  III.,  passed  in  1346, 
enacted  that  no  person  should  give  alms  to  a 
beggar  able  to  work.  The  support  of  the  poor 
was  undertaken  by  the  church.  By  27  Henry 
VIII.,  passed  in  1535,  and  necessitated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  compulsory 
poor  law  was  established.  The  43  Elizabeth 
c.  2,  passed  in  1601,  contained  the  germ  of  the 
present  poor  law.  It  directed  parishes  to  re- 
lieve the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  impotent, 
and  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor.  It  was 
modified  in  1662.  In  1722  the  workhouse 
system  began.  The  pauperism  of  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  became 
so  severe  a  burden,  that  restrictive  laws  became 
necessary,  and  the  whole  system  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1834.  The  new  law  did  away  with  the 
practice  of  out-door  relief,  and  required  pau- 
pers to  reside  in  the  work-houses  and  to  submit 
to  a  labor  test.  The  result  was  that,  while  be- 
fore 1834  one  person  in  every  twelve  was  a 
pauper,  in  1867  the  percentage  of  paupers  had 
fallen  to  one  In  twenty-five. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  poor* 
relief  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  states  have  their  own  poor-laws, 
but  paupers  are  removable  from  one  state  to 
another,  and  must  be  able  to  claim  a  fixed 
period  of  residence  to  become  a  charge  on  the 
town  or  township.  There  are  State  Boards  of 
Charity,  which  have  general  control  of  the 
system  of  poor-relief.  The  pauper  loses  hie 
rights  as  a  citizen.  The  American  system 
generally  is  marked  by  high  degree  of  classifi- 
cation, special  educational  methods,  and  liberal 
diet.  Within  recent  years  a  new  system  of 
re  vent  ing  pauperism  has  been  devised  in 
iermany,  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  is 
what  Is  known  as  compulsory  insurance.,  com- 
pulsory contributions  being  collected  from 
workmen  and  employers,  and  added  to  by  the 
state,  as  an  insurance  against  permanent  .dis- 
ability and  old  age. 

poor  man  of  mutton,  s.  Cold  boiled 
mutton,  especially  the  remains  of  a  boiled 
shoulder  of  mutton. 

poor  man's  herb,  «. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  ojficinali*. 

poor  man's  parmacctty,  i 

Bot. ;  Capsella  Bursa-Pastorit. 

poor  man's  pepper.  *> 

Bot. :  Lepidium  latifolium, 

poor  man's  treacle,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Allium. 

poor  man's  weather-glass,  *, 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 
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Poor  lien  of  Lyons,  «.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Walden- 
sians,  who  ore  said  to  have  originated  at 
Lyons. 

Poor  Priests,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to,  or  assumed 
by,  the  Lollard  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  holding  what  would  now  be  called 
"  missions,"  without  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  (Blunt.) 

poor-rate,  s.  An  assessment  or  tax  im- 
posed in  each  parish  for  the  support  and  reliel 
of  the  poor. 

poor  Robin's  plantain,  s. 

Dot. :  Hieracium  veno/mm.  Said  to  possess 
considerable  medical  powers.  (American.) 

poor-spirited,  a.  Mean,  cowardly,  base, 
timid. 

poor  -  spirit  edness,  «.  Cowardice ; 
meanness  of  spirit. 

*  poor's  box,  s.    A  poor-box. 

"The  pom' t  box  In  &  parish   church."— 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I.,  ch.  ir. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


poorfu'— popgun 


poor's  roll,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  roll  or  list  of  paupers, 
or  persons  entitled  to  or  receiving  parish  relief. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  roll  of  litigants,  who,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  are  allowed  to  sue  in  forma 
pavperis. 

po6r'-fu',  a.    [POWERFUL.]    (Scotch.) 

poor-house,  s.  [Eng.  poor,  and  hmi-se.]  A 
house  or  building  for  the  reception  of  paupers ; 
a  workhouse. 

*  poork  poynt,  *.    [PORCUPINE.] 

poor  II  ness,  *.  [Eng,  poorly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poorly  ;  delicate 
health;  ill-health. 

poor'-ly,  *  poure-ly,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  poor ; 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  poor  manner  ;  like  a  poor  person  ;  In 
want,  need,  or  indigence  ;  without  luxuries  or 
comforts. 

2.  With  little  success  ;  unsuccessfully,  de- 
fectively ;  not  well  or  highly. 

"  The  counterfeit  la  poorly  imitated  after  you." 

SJiaketp, :  Sonnet  S3. 

*  3.  Insignificantly,  pettily. 

"  I'll  rob  none  but  myself ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly."      Shakctp. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  1 

4.  Meanly ;  without  spirit ;  dejectedly. 
"  fie  not  lost  so  poorly  in  your  thoughta." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  11.  S. 

*  5.  Humbly,  meekly. 

"  To  put  hiiiist-l fi-  poorety  without  any  reteroacyon 
TOtohia  obeysaunce  and  commaimdement.'1— Bernert  : 
Proittart;  Cronycle,  vol.  11..  ch.  xciii. 

*  6.  Meanly,  shabbily,  shamefully. 

"  He   then    Tery  poorly,  did  me  a  mischief." — A 

Peake  :  Thrc*  to  One.    (EnglitH  Garner,  i.  633.) 

B.  As  adj.:    In   poor  or  delicate  health; 
somewhat  ill ;  indisposed. 

poor  ness,  *  poor-nesse,  «.    [Eng.  poor; 

-ness.] 

1.  The   quality   or   state   of  being    poor ; 
poverty,  indigence. 

"  No  less  I  hat*  him  than  the  gate*  of  hell. 
That  poorneue  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyttey  xiv. 

2.  Want  of  fertility  or  productiveness  ;  bar- 
renness, sterility. 

3.  Meanness,  baseness ;  want  of  spirit. 

"  A  peculiar  poorneu  and  vileneu  of  this  action." — 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  lx.,  ser.  5. 

4.  Want  of  excellence  or  merit ;  intellectual, 
literary,  or  artistic  unsatisfactoriness  :  as,  the 
poorness  of  his  acting. 

po6r'-tith,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  poverty  (q.v.).] 
Poverty,  indigence.  (Scotch.). 

"  Tho*  poortith  hourly  stare  him." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  a  young  friend. 

poos-ie,  pous  sic,  s.    [PUSSY.]    (Scotch.) 

pOOt  (1),  pOUt,  S.     [POULT.] 

poAt  (2),  «.    [POUT.] 

pod'-try,  pdu'-tr&  s.    [POULTRY.]    (Scotch.) 

pop,  s.  &  adv.    [Pop,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  short,  sharp,  quick  sound  or  report. 

"  I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
•nough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room."— 
Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  102. 

2.  A  beverage  which  issues  from  the  bottle 
containing  it  with  a  pop  or  slight  explosion  ; 
as,  ginger-pop  =  ginger-beer.    (Slang.) 

"  Home-made  pop  that  will  not  fonin." 

Hood :  Mitt  Kilmantegg. 

*  3.  A  pistol.    (Slang.) 

4.  Some  kinds  of  maize.    (American.) 

B.  As  adv. :    With  a  pop ;  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly. 

"  Then  into  that  bush 

Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  comb'il  over." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  iii.  % 

pfcp,  "poppe,  *poup-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  word 
of  imitative  origin.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear  to  the  eye  suddenly  ;  to  enter 
or  issue  forth  Mtith  a  pop  or  a  quick  sudden 
motion. 

"  He  hath  pepped  111  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes." 
Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  \.  2. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  start  or  jump  from  place  to 
place  suddenly. 

"  Each  popped  into  her  bed."— Field,  April  4. 188ft. 

*  3.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  mouth. 

"  Neeslng  and  popping  or  smacking  with  the 
•Bouthe."— Touchttone  of  Complexion*,  p.  124. 


4.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  quick  sound  or 
report. 

"  Musketa  popping  away  outrid*."—  Scribner't  Mag+- 
tine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  83. 

6.  To  shoot  ;  to  fire. 
B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  forward  suddenly  or 
unexpectedly. 

Toy  bead  into  a  tinman's 

Prior  :  A  SimO*. 

*2.  To  thrust  or  push, 

"The  which  If  he  can  prove,  a  pop*  me  out 
At  least  from  (air  five  hundred  jxxind  a  year." 
Shakesp.  :  King  John,  L  L 

*3.  To  shift  ;  to  put  off. 

"  To  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood,  or  A  frlvoloui 
answer.  —Locke:  O/  Education,  S  121. 

4.  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge.    (Slang.) 

T  (1)  To  pop  corn  :  To  parch  or  roast  Indian 
corn,  until  it  bursts  with  a  pop.  (Amer.) 

(2)  To  pop  tlie  question  :  To  make  an  offer  of 
marriage.  (Colloq.) 


"I   suppose   you    popped   the   qvstti 
once  1  "—Dlckent  ;  Sketcliet  oy  Boz  ;  Wat 


pop-corn,  5.  Corn  or  maize  for  parching; 
popped-corn. 

pop-dock,  *, 

Bot.  :  The  Fox-glove  (q.v.X 
pop-gun,  s.    [PopouK.] 

pop-weed,  $.     The  freshwater  bladder- 

weed. 

"On  the  slippery  links  of  the  pop-weed"—  Black- 
more;  Lorna  Doone,  oh.  vi. 

*  pop-a-try,  *.    [POPETRY.] 

Po-pay'-j^n,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Of  or  connected  with  Popaya,  a  city 
of  New  Grenada. 

Popay  an  tea,  *. 

Bot.  :  Melastoma  Theczan$. 

pope,  s.     [A.8.  papa,  from  Lat,  papa  ;  Or. 

irdn-o,   iramra  (papa,  pappa),   VOC.    of   iron-as, 
trdrriras  (papas,  pappos)  =  father,  papa;   Fr. 
pa-pe;  Ital.  &  8p.  papa.]    [PAPA.] 
*  1.  A  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church. 
"  The  name  Pope  may  peradventure  seeme  more 
tolerable,  as  which  hath  beene  vied  In  the  old  time 
among  bishops."—  Fox  :  Martyr*,  p.  8, 

2.  Specif.  :  The  bishop  of  Rome. 

3.  A  parish  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  a 
Greek  or  Russian  military  or  naval  chaplain. 

"Soclca  had  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Pope, 
a  hovel,"—  Timet,  March  3,  1876. 

4.  A  small  freshwater  perch,  Acerina  cernua, 
common    in  England,  Central  Europe,  and 
Siberia, 

"  A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruffe.  Is  like  a  perch  for 
ahape.  ''—Walton:  Angler. 

5.  The  Bullfinch  (q.v.). 

IT  The  term  Papa,  or  Papas  (father),  has 
always  been  given  by  the  Greek  Church  to 
presbyters,  like  the  term  Father  now  applied 
to  a  Roman  priest.  In  the  early  centuries 
the  bishops  received  the  same  title  till,  in  a 
counail  held  at  Rome  in  1076,  at  the  instance 
of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  it  was  limited 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Holding  that  office, 
being  also  Metropolitan  of  Rome  and  primate, 
and  claiming  to.  be  the  earthly  head  of  the 
Church  universal,  it  is  in  the  last-named  capa- 
city that  the  term  Pope  is  held  to  be  specially 
applicable.  [CONCLAVE.]  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy  among  Roman  Catholics 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  above 
or  below  that  of  the  General  Council.  That 
of  Pisa  (1409),  claiming  to  be  a  General  Coun- 
cil, deposed  two  rival  popes,  and  appointed  a 
third  ;  but  the  two  former  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  Council,  and  exercised  their 
functions  as  before.  The  Council  of  Constance 
(1414-1418)  also  deposed  two  rival  popes  and 
elected  one.  In  751,  Pope  Zachary  being 
consulted  as  to  the  right  of  the  warlike  French 
to  depose  their  incompetent  king,  Childeric, 
und  raise  Pepin,  the  able  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
to  the  sovereignty,  sanctioned  the  proceeding. 
Pepin,  in  return,  became  his  friend,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Church  the  Exarchate  and  the 
Pentapolis.  Charlemagne,  in  774,  confirmed 
and  enlarged  the  gift.  In  1076  or  1077  the 
Princess  Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  made  the  Holy  See  heir  to  her 
extensive  possessions.  Thus  arose  "the  States 
of  the  Church"  which  figured  on  the  map  of 
Europe  as  an  independent  sovereignty  till 
Sept  20,  1870,  when  the  troops  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, King  of  Italy,  entered  Rome,  nomin- 


ally In  the  interests  of  order,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  for  the  Italian  Kingdom.  On 
July  2  and  3,  1871,  the  seat  of  government  wae 
removed  thither.  It  still  continues  the  metro- 
polis. No  interference  took  place  with  the 
Pope's  purely  spiritual  authority,  but  much 
with  his  temporal  possessions  and  revenue*. 
[INFALLIBILITY.] 

*  pope-holy,  "poope  holy,  a.    Hypo- 

critical. 


"Over  sad  or  proude,  dlsceltfull  and 
Barclay  :  Ship  of  Foolet,  L  164. 

pope-Joan,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

pope's  eye,  s.  The  gland  surrounded 
with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or 
sheep. 

"You  should  have  .  .  ,  the  pope't-«ye  from  th* 
mutton."—  Blackmore  :  Lorna,  Doone,  ch.  ii. 

pope's  head,  *. 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  A  broom  with  ft  very  long 
handle,  used  for  dusting  ceilings.    Also  called 
a  Turk  s-head. 

"  The  pope't-head.  which  you'll  find  under  the  stain." 
—Mist  Edgevtorth  :  Love  t  Lav.  1.  1 

2,  Bot.  :  Melocactus  communis. 


pope's  nose,  «.    The 

bird's  tail. 


fleshy  part  of  a 


lard.  » 


pope  dom, «. 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  pope. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope, 

*pope'-hood%  *.  [Eng.  pope;  -hood.]  The 
office  or  function  of  the  pope. 

*pope-ler,*  pope-lore,  *.  [Low  Lat.  popu- 
lus.]  The  shoveler-duck  (q.v.). 

"  Poprten,  byrd,  or  shovelerd.  Populut."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

*p6pe'-llng,  *.    [Eng.  pope;  dim.  guff,  -ling.] 

1.  A  petty  or  inferior  pope.  (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

2.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  pope ;  a 
papist 

"He  takes  his  vantage  on  religion 
To  plant  the  Pope  and  popelingt  In  the  realm." 
Marlowe :  Mattacre  at  Parit,  ill.  1. 

_  lot  (1),  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  pape- 
,  papelart.}    A  hypocrite  ;  a  deceiver. 

*  pope-lot  (2),  *  pop-let,  «.    [Cf.  Low  Lat 
p(>pulat  a  dimin.  from  Lat.  papa;  O.  Fr.  pou- 
pette  =  a  puppet  (q.v.).]    A  little  doll. 

"The  pretty  popM  hla  wife."— Bolinthad:  Deter,  of 
Ireland,  ch.  ill. 

*  poperin,  *  pop-ring,  *.    [See  def.]    A  sort 

of  pear,  first  brought   from  Poperingen,  in 
Flanders. 

"  She  stept  behind  a  Pop'rina  tree 
And  lUten'd  for  some  novelty." 
Ovi'l :  De  Arte  Amandi  (Englished  1701).  p.  114. 

pop'-er-y  (1),  *.  [Eng  pope;  -ry.]  The 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  (Always  in 

a  bad  sense.) 

II  .iVo  Popery  (English)  I 
Hist.  :  A  political  cry,  first  raised  against 
granting  equal  political  and  social  rights  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  afterwards  against  the 
real  or  fancied  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  raised  during  the  Gordon 
riots  (1780),  against  Catholic  Emancipation  in 
1829,  the  Maynooth  grant  in  1845,  and  the  re- 
eatablishnient  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  with 
territorial  titles  in  1850.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cry  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  (1851),  which  was  practically  in. 
operative,  and  was  repealed  in  1871.  Punch's 
cartoon  (March  22,  1851),  depicted  Lord  John 
(afterwards  Earl)  Russell  as  the  naughty  boy 
who  chalked  up  "  No  Popery  "  and  ran  away. 
"  He  was  only  sent  to  Westminster  to  quiet  the 

English  people  as  to  the  fio  Popery  cry."— Standard, 

March  27,  1886,  p.  3. 

p6p'-er-y  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  pot- 
pourri. [POT-POUBRI,  II.  1.] 

*p6pe'-Sblp,  5.  [Eng.  pope;  -ship.}  The 
dignity,  office,  or  rank  of  a.  pope  ;  popehood, 

*pOp-et>  s.    [PUPPET.] 

*  pop-  e-  try,  *  pop  -a-  trie,  «.     [Port] 

Popery  ;  popish  rite  or  doctrine, 

"  Holy- water,  candle,  creame,  oyle,  salt,  godfather, 
or  godmothers,  or  anj  other  popatrie. —  Fryth  : 
Worket,  p.  ML 

pop  gun,  *.  [Eng.  pop,  and  gwn.]  A  tube  o( 
wood,  &c. ,  with  a  rammer  for  shooting  pellets ; 
so  called  from  the  pop  or  noise  made  when  the 
pellet  is  discharged. 


bo^ ;  poiit,  jd>l ;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-tion,    sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -flon  =  »1"''",    -clous,    tiouo,  -»ious  =  shua.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


popgunnery— popular 


•p5p'-gtin  ner-#,  ».  [Bng.  poppun;  -fry.] 
The  discharge  of  popguns;  hence,  childish 
shooting.  (Poe  :  Marginalia,  xxv.) 

*pdp'-I-l&  ».«.  [Eng.  pope ; -.ft.)  To  make  » 
papist ;  to  convert  to  popery. 

"  All  were  well,  «o  the;  be  not  fopVM.-— Backet : 
Ufe  of  WMiamt,  L  1JL 

*pOp-l-liOn,».      [POMPILION.] 

"  pop-lUe,  '  pop-ylle,  <.    [Poppm  (ax  «.] 

pftp'-ln-Jay,  *  pop  In-gay,  "  pop-pln- 
Caye, ».  [O.  Fr.  papegtd,  papeyan,  paptijn</(  I  r. 
j'njxqai,  piperiaut)  =  a  pnrrot ;  8p.  papagayo; 
Aral),  babaglid.  The  n  In  the  Eng.  popityay  is  ox- 
crescent,  as  in  messenger,  passenger,  &c.  The 
origin  of  the  Hrst  element  (if  the  Fr.  pupegai  is 
d"ul>ilul;  the  second  is  a  corrupt,  of  gau; 
Ital.  <*i/(n ;  Lat.  yaltus  =  a  cock.) 
L  A  parrot. 

"Lfkewiee  there  bee  >M>p*nfcirM  verjr  preat  and 
f  ntlr.  ami  Botne  of  them  tiaue  thtfr  forenwuls  yellow, 
ami  tlii«  »ort  do  quickly  leftrne  to  ipe&k  ana  epetk 
much."— Baclcluyt :  Voyage,,  iii.  700. 

*2.  A  wood|*cker(?)or  jay  (?) 

"The  daughters  of  Pierltu,  who  wen  turned  Into 
fjopiitjayt  or  woodpecken."— PeocAafn. 

"3.  A  trifling,  chattering  fop. 


"  To  be  BO  pestered  with  a .... 

&hakc#p. :  1  Htnrg  IV.,  |.  a. 

4.  A  li-ure  of  wood,  &u-..  ornamented  with 
feathers,  wool,  Ac,,  to  imitate  a  parrot,  and 
used  as  a  target  or  mark  for  archery,  and 
afterwards  for  firearms.  The  competitors 
stood  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy  paces, 
and  he  who  brought  down  the  mark  held  the 
title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

"  Shotyng  at  ye  pepatnoajfe  with  crosbowes."— /fatt  : 
Jfonry  VU1.  (an.  a). 

pop'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  pop(e);  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  pope;  taught  or  ordained  by 
the  pope ;  pertaining  to  popery,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"  W i th  twenty  poptt*  trick*  and  ceremonies." 

t-hakttp. :  Titut  Anaronit,-ui,  v.  L 

popish-plot,  s. 

Hist. :  An  alleged  plot  made  known  by 
Titus  Gates  in  1678.  He  asserted  that  two 
men  had  been  told  off  to  assassinate  Charles 
II.,  that  certain  Roman  Catholics  whom  lie 
named  had  been  appointed  to  all  the  high 
offires  of  the  State,  and  that  the  extirpation 
of  Protestantism  was  intended.  On  thu 
strength  of  his  allegations,  various  persons, 
including  Viscount  Stafford,  were  executed. 
Gradually  evidence  arose  that  the  whole  story 
was  a  fabrication,  and  that  the  people  who 
had  been  capitally  punished  were  all  innocent. 
On  May  8,  1685,  Oates,  who  had  received  a 
pension  of  £2,000  for  his  revelations,  was  con- 
victed of  j*rjury,  heavily  fined,  pilloried,  and 
pnhlicly  flogged.  He  survived,  deservedly 
despised,  till  1705.  (Vuglith.) 

pop'-ish  1&  adv.  [Eng.  popish;  -ty.]  In  a 
popish  manner  ;  with  a  tendency  to  popery. 

"  A  papist,  or  at  tout  popithly  affected.--  Wood : 
Athena  Own.,  vol.  L 

*  pop' lsh  n£ss,  s.  [Eng.  popish;  -ness.] 
Popery.  (Tyndatl :  fPortet,  p.  280.) 

pop  lar,  *pdp'-ler,  *pop-lere, ».  [O.Fr. 
poplier;  Fr.peuplier .from Lat  populu$;  Dun, 
jwjmZwr.]  [  POPPLE  (1),  «.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Popnlus  (q.v.).  Yellow 
Poplar  is  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

"  The  lofty  poptert  with  delight  he  weds 
To  vines,"  Beaumont ;  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

•  H  Poplars  of  Yarum :  A  cant  term  for 
buttermilk. 

"  Here'Bpanuum  and  lap,  and  good  poptartnfyarrvm.'' 
Brootnc;  Jovial  Crete,  ii. 

poplar-gray,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Acronycta 
megacttphala. 

poplar  hawk-moth, *. 

Entom.  :  Smerinthus  populi.  Fore  wings 
ashy-gray,  clouded  with  pale  brown;  hind 
wings  brick-red  at  the  base,  other  parts  pale 
brownish -gray.  Larva  green,  with  yellow 
dots  and  lines.  Expansion  of  wings  about 
three  inches.  It  feeds  on  the  poplar  and  sallow. 
Common  in  Britain. 

poplar-kitten,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Centra  or  Dicran- 
Wubijida. 

poplar-lutestring,  s. 

Entcm.:  A  British  night-moth,  Cymatophora 


pop  lared,  a.  [Eng.  poplar;  -ed.]  Covered 
or  lined  with  poplars. 

"  H«  Bought  the  pof>iar'd  bank*  of  winding  Pa." 

Janet:  Arcadia. 
t  POP-let,   8.      LPOPELOT  (2).] 

pop'  -lin,  s.  [Fr.  popeline,  papeline  ;  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be 
connected  with  O.  Fr.  popelin  =  a  littln 
finical  darling(Co(</Tai«),popitt  =  spruce,  n-  MI  .] 
Fabric:  A  silk  and  worsted  stuff,  watered, 
figured,  brocaded,  or  tissued.  Originally  an 
all-silk  French  goods.  Irish  poplins  have  a 
Bilk  warp  and  worsted  weft,  and  in  the 
common  grades  cotton  or  flax  is  mixed  with 
the  silk. 

po'p-tf-te'-al,  pOp-ttt'-fC,  O.      [POPM-TEDS.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ham,  or  to  the  knee* 
joint;  as,  the  popliteal  artery,  the  popliteal  vein. 

pop  H  te  us,  pop  H  tse'  iis,  s.  [Mod. 
l>at.,  from  Lat.  poplet,  genit.  ppp-iWa  =  the 
ham.] 

Annt.  :  An  nbliqne  muscle  placed  below  the 
knee,  connecting  the  femur  and  the  tibia. 

p6p-lft'-XC,   O.      [POPLITEAL.) 

popped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Pop,  v.J 

popped  com,  «.  Parched  Indian  com, 
so  called  from  the  noise  winch  it  makes  on 
bursting  open  with  the  heat  ;  pop-corn. 

p6p'-per,  ».    [Eng.  pop,  v.  ;  -»r.J 

•  1.  A  dagger. 

"A  Jolly  popper*  Chaucer;  O,  T.,  3»a». 

2.  A  domestic  implement  for  popping  corn. 
It  is  usually  a  wire  basket,  which  is  held  over 
the  fire  and  shnken  or  revolved  so  as  to  keep 
the  corn  moving.  (Amer.) 

*  8.  A  gun.  a  cannon. 

"  More  jKomtrt  twu.~ 

Browning  :  EnyHAman  <n  Italy. 

*  pd'p'-pe't.,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  from 
poppet  =  a  doll.]  To  Jog  or  carry. 

"The   chairmen  ih*ll  poppet  me  towards  her."— 

Richard*™;  ClariMa,  v.  16. 

Pfcp'-pSt,   *.       [PUPPET.] 

Ord.  Lang.  :  A  puppet;  an  IdoL 


H. 

1.  Mack.  :  One  of  the  heads  of  a  lathe 

2.  Steam-eng.:  A  puppet-valve  (q.v.> 

3.  Shipbuilding  (PL): 

(1)  Shores  erected  on  the  bilgeways,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  cradle  on  which  the 
vessel  rests  in  launching.     The  heads  of  the 
poppets  are  confined   by  a  plank  bolted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  their  heels  rest 
on  sole-pieces  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  bilge- 
ways. 

(2)  Small  stakes  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  form  rowlocks  and  support  the  wash-stroke, 

poppet-head,  & 

Mack.  :  The  part  of  a  lathe  which  holds  the 
back-centre,  and  can  be  fixed  to  any  part  of 
the  bed. 

t  p6p'  pied,  a.     [Eng.  poppy  ;  -*t] 

1.  Abounding  with  poppies. 

"Their  faireat  bloeaomed  beans  and  poyptod  corn,** 
Keats  :  fndfmion,  L  25S. 

2.  Made   drowsy,    as    with   the  juice   of 
poppies  or  opium  ;  listless. 

3.  Caused  or  induced  by  opium  :  as,  poppied 

dreams,  poppied  sleep. 


*  POp-pln.  *  pop-yn,  *.    [Fr.  poupon;  Ital. 
pvpina,  from  Low  Cat.  popula,  pupula;  dimin. 
of  Lat.  pvpn.]    A  doll,  a  puppet. 

"  Popjtn.  chylde  of  clowty*.    Pupa."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

pdp'-plng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Pop,  v.] 

popping  -  crease,    *.     [CREASK   (IX    $. 

II.  2.) 

*  pop'  pish,  o.    [Eng.  pop,  T.  ;  -ieh.]   Inclined 

to  pop. 

"Discharging  a  cork  full  ban;  from  a  bottle  of  pop- 
pi*.  fluid  without  lo«."—  Bluckmvre;  CHrittowaK.  ch. 
xllr. 

pop'  pie  (1),  *  pop-yl,  *.  [Lat.  populus  =  a 
poplar  ;  LowGer.  poppet  ;  Dan.  poppeltrce;  8w. 
poppel.  ]  Tlie  poplar.  (Prov.) 

p6p'-ple  (2),  s.  [POPPLE,  v.}  Short  waves 
rising  in  quick  succession  like  water  bubbling 
or  boiling. 

•Causing  a  little  poppfe  on  tb«  flood  Ud«."—  Keld: 
April  4.  1885. 


pfip'  pie  (3),  pop-llle,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

tares. 

"  Tbutu  Unit  travail  to  tow  popple  among  wbaaf— 
Bale:    Wnrtu,  p.  119. 

pop    pie,  v.i.     [A  freq.  of  pop,  v.  (q.v.).]    To 
move  quickly  up  and    down,  as  a  cork  IB 
water ;  to  bob  up  and  down ;  to  bubble. 
"  His  brain*  came  poppling  out  like  water." 

Cvfton:  Burleti/uf  upon  Bvrletque.  p.  SM. 

pop'-p^,  *  pop-y,  *.  [A.8.  popig,  from  Lat 
papavcr ;  Sp.  papola;  Ital.  papavtro;  Wei 
pabi;  Fr.  pavot.} 

L  Ortl.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1 

H.  Technically : 

L  Arch. :  The  aatne  as  POPPY-HEAD  (q.T.), 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Papaver  (q.v.).  [GLAT> 
CIUM,  HKCONOPSIS,] 

poppy-bee,  a. 

Entom. :  Antkocopa  papavcris,  so  called 
because  ft  uses  the  petals  of  the  common 
poppy  to  line  its  nest.  It  is  the  Upholsterer- 
bee  of  Reaumur. 

poppy-capsules,  *.  pZ. 

Pharm. :  The  nearly  ripe  capsules  of  Papavtr 
xmniffrum.  The  preparations  of  these  cap- 
sules act  like  opium.  The  capsules  them- 
selves are  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  applied 
externally  to  soothe  pain,  especially  in  case* 
of  neuralgia. 

poppy  head,  *. 

1.  Arck.  :    A    generic 
term  applied  to  the 
groups  of  foliage  or  other 
ornaments  placed  on  the 
summits  of  bench-ends, 
desks,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical wood-work  in  the 
middle  ages. 

2.  Pharm.  :    [Poppr- 
OAPBDLBM]. 

poppy-oil,  *. 

Chem.  :  A  drying  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  black  poppy.  It  resembles  olive- 
oil  in  appearance,  and  possesses  no  narcotic 
properties.  Sp.  gr.  '9249  at— 15',  solidifies 
at  —  ix',  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  boiling 
and  twenty-five  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in 
all  proportions  in  ether.  Sometimes  used  aa 
an  article  of  diet;  employed  In  painting  to 
mix  with  light  colours,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap. 

poppy-seeds,  s.  pL 

Chem. :  The  seeds  of  the  black  and  white 
poppy  yield  over  60  per  ctnt  of  a  fixed  fatty 
oil,  together  with  nearly  25  per  cent,  of 
pectoua  and  protein  compounds. 


s.     [Eng.  poppy,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Fapaverecee.    (Lindley.) 

pop  -u  10,90,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  popola&o, 
popotoccio,  from  popolo  =•  the  people ;  Lat. 
popvlns.]  The  common  people;  the  vulgar; 
the  multitude,  comprehending  all  persons  not 
distinguished  by  rank,  office,  profession,  or 
education. 

"  Hi*  return  wa*.  however,  celebrated  by  the  t 
lace  with  every  sign  of  joy  and  attachment " 
lay :  liiti.  Stiff.,  oh.  xxv. 

*  pop'-u-la-c^,  «•  [Eng.  populate);  -y.]  The 
populace ;  the  people. 

"  How  many  imperial  head*  did  the  popuJaejf  of  the 
Romans  tread  upon  1  "—FWtkam :  Ktiolvet.  pt.  11.,  res.  03. 

pop'-u-lar,  a.  (Fr.  popvlaire,  from  Lat.  pop»- 
/aris,"  from  poj>u/«j  =  the  people  (q.v.);  Sp  & 
Port,  popular;  Ital.  popolare.] 

*  1.  Courting  popularity  or  the  favour  oi 
the  people. 

"  Ami  oft  In  vain  his  name  they  closely  bite, 
A*  populitr  and  flatterer  accusing.* 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Itland. 

2.  Favoured,  approved,  or  beloved  by  the 
people;  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  people ; 
pleasing  to  the  people. 

"  The  otnlssion  of  BO  popular  a  name  might  produce 
a  mutiny." — Jfacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Pertaining   to   the*  middle    and    lower 
classes,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  or  court. 

"  He  had  deserted  the  popular  cause." — Jfacaulay  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  people ;  consti- 
tuted by,  or  depending  on,  the  people. 

"  Not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  sole  prince,  but 
rather  a  popitlar  state."—  ftnrth  :  Plutarch,  p.  ». 

5.  Suitable  for  or  adapted  to  the  common 


!&*•,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  Hill ;  try,  Syrian.    *a,oa  =  6;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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l»eople  ;  easy  to  be  understood ;  plain,  familiar, 
not  abstruse  :  as,  a  popular  iutroductiou  to  a 
Science. 

*6.  Prevailing  among  the  people:  as,  a 
tpopidar  epidemic. 

*  7.  Plebeian,  common,  vulgar. 

*  8.  Crowded. 

•'Whirling  through  the  popular  streets "— Adams: 
Works,  i.  VI. 

*  popular-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  which  gives  a  penalty  to 
the  person  that  sues  for  the  same. 

p6p-U-lar'-I  t&  5.  [Fr.  popularity,  from  Lat. 
pojmlaritas,  from  poputaris  =  popular  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  act  of  seeking  for  the  favour  of  the 
people. 

"  Cato  the  joungm  charged  MUMBDJ..  and  indicted 
him  in  oi>en  court  for  popularity  and  ambition.  — P. 
BolUmd  :  /'tut  arch  t  Morals,  p.  'US. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popular  or 
pleasing  to  the  people  at  large;  the  state  of 
oeing  in 


ng 

people 


favour  with,  or  supported  by,  the 


"  Without  the  heln  of  Honmouth's  ImmenM  popu- 
t.  1'  wasiin|>o-4)ible  to  effect  Anything." — Macau- 


But.  Eitg..  ch.  v. 

'3.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or 
•ommun  conception ;  that  which  catches  or 
is  Intended  to  catch  the  vulgar ;  claptrap. 

*  4.  Vulgarity,  commonness. 

pSp-u-lar-l-za'-tion, s.  [Eng.  popularity; 
-atio'n.] '  The  act  of  popularizing  or  making 
popular. 

"  Cheap  popwUrfcorton  of  already  sufficiently  popn. 
larfiuropeau  science."— fall  Mail  Uautte,  Feb.  15,  IBM. 

p8p'-n-lar-ize,  v.t,  [Eng.  popular ;  -tax.}  To 
make*  po'pnlar;  to  render  suitable  or  intelli- 
gible to  the  common  people  ;  to  treat  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
people  at  large. 

"  Endeavouring  to  popuZiirtw  the  occasion  by  offer- 
ing seats  at  cheap  prices."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  10, 
18SS. 

pSp'-u-lar-Iz-er. ».  [Eng.  popularise);  -tr.] 
One  who  renders  anything  intelligible  to  the 
populace. 

"  A  clarification  of  the  fundamental  ideas  on  quanti- 
tative analysis  and  BJ'ntliesis,  which  still  lleeu  their 
populari&r."— Athentgum,  May  12,  18S3,  p.  697. 

pop'-U-lar-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  papular ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  popular  manner ;  in  a  manner  to 
please  or  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  at 
large  ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd. 

"  Should  T,  encouraging  the  bad. 
Turn  rebel  and  run  /totttilarly  mad '! 

Drydcn :  Absalom  i  Achito/jhel,  1.  854. 

2.  Commonly,  generally,  currently  ;  among 
the  people  at  large. 

•  pop'-u-lar-ness,  s.     [Eng.  popular  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  popular ;  popu- 
larity.   (Coleridge.) 

pop  -u-late,  ti.i.  4 1    [POPULATE,  a.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  breed  people ;  to  pro- 
pagate, to  increase. 

"  There  be  (treat  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to 
otmilat'.  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  ana  •usten- 
Ution."-flocon .-  Emit:  Of  Yiciuitude- 

B.  Trans. :  To  people  :  to  furnish  with 
people  or  inhabitants,  either  by  natural  in- 
crease or  by  immigration  or  colonization. 

*  p6p'-U-late,  <*•    (Low  Lat.  populatus,  pa. 
par.  of  popular  =  to  people,  from  Lst.  popu- 
lus=  the  people.]    Populous. 

"  Enjoying  Ireland  populate  and  quiet."— Bacon  : 
Hotel  of  a  Speeck  on  Spain. 

p6p-u-la'-tlon,  s>  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  popu- 
Uitivnem,  accus.  of  populatio  =  a  peopling, 
from  pop/licit"*,  pa.  par.  of  popular  =  to  popu- 
late (q.v.) ;  Ital.  popolazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  populating  or 
peopling. 

'>.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  district, 
town,  &c.,  collectively. 

"  Kn.'t  ind,  though  far  less  fn  territory  and  popula- 
tion.  hatii  i.<-.'!i,  in  verthekss,  au  overmatch."— Bacon  : 
Mttaut ;  Of  KiHjdoint  i  Kutatet. 

8.  The  state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants ;  populousness. 

"  The  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  wtiicli  should  maintain  them." — 
Bacm     l-.M'iyi  ;  of  Xinffdonu  i  Ettatet. 
«J  By  the  census  of  1890,  the  United  States  had 
population  of  02,480,540.     For  the  year  1891 
aguer  &  Supan  estimated  the  population  of 
the  globe  at  1,479,729,000,  thus  distributed: 
Europe,  357,379,000 ;  Asia,  825,954,00(J ;  Africa, 
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163,953,000;  America,  121,713,000;  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  3,270,000;  Oceanic  Islands  and 
Polar  Regions,  7,500,000.  [MAI.TIIUSIANISM.] 

pop'-u-lat-or,  s.   [Eng.  populate);  -or.]  One 

who  populates  or  peoples. 
p6p'-u-ll-9ide,  i.    [Lat.  poptdus  =  the  peo- 
ple,   and    a»lo   (in  comp.  -cuio)  =  to   kill.) 
Slaughter  of  the  people. 

po'-pu-lln, ».    [Lat.  popul(u»);  -in  (Cfom,).] 

Chem. :  C..»HMO8  =  CjsH^CyHsOJOj.  Ben- 
zoylsalicin.  A  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  bark,  leaves,  and  root  of  the  Aspen 
(Popvlut  trtmula).  The  aqueous  decoction  is 
punned  and  concentrated,  and  the  salicin 
allowed  to  crystallize  out.  From  the  mother- 
liquor  carbonate  of  .potassium  throws  down 
the  popnlin,  which  must  be  recrystallized 
from  boiling  water.  It  forms  white  silky 
needles  containing  two  molecules  of  water ; 
dissolves  in  76  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  100 
parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  easily  in  acids.  It 
Is  coloured  a  deep-red,  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  with  dilute  acids  is  converted  into 
saligenin,  benzole  add,  and  glueow 

Pop'  u  list,  a.  it. 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  intended  fop 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  the  Populist  Party. 
[See  PEOPLE'S  PARTY.] 

B.  At  tubtt. :  A  member   of  the    People's 
Party. 

*  pop-n-los'-i-t^,  ».  [Fr.  populosUe,  from 
Lat.  populosltoi,  from  populorut  =  populous 
Jq.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popu- 
lous ;  populousness. 

pop  u  loiis,  a.  [Fr.  populeux,  from  Lat. 
populoaa  =  fall  of  people,  from  popului  =  the 
people ;  Sp.  A  Port,  populoso ;  Ital.  popoloso, 
populoso.] 

I.  Fall  of  people  or  inhabitants  ;  containing 
many  inhabitants ;  thickly  populated. 

*-2.  Pleasing  or  acceptable  to  the  people ; 
popular. 

"  He  I  pleaded  for 
Hath  power  to  make  your  beauty  poputout." 

»  3.  Suited  to  the  people  or  populace  ;  low, 
common,  inferior,  coarse. 

pop  u  loiis  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  populous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  populous  manner;  with  many  inhabi- 
tants ;  with  a  large  population. 

pop'-u-lous-n6a8,  s.  [Eng.  populous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  populous  ;  con- 
taining  many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  country  ;  the  state  of  being  thickly 
populated. 

pd'-pu-aus,  «.    [Lat.) 

1.  Bat. :  Poplar ;  a  genus  of  Salicacese.    Cat- 
kins drooping,  their  scales  usually  jagged ; 
disc  cup-shaped,  oblique,  entire.     Males,  sta- 
mens four  to  thirty ;  females,  stigmas  two- 
to  four-cleft ;  capsule  two-celled,  loculiddul. 
Known    species   eighteen ;    from   the    north 
temperate  zone.   Populutalba,  the  Great  White 
Poplar   or   Abele,  P.   trcmula,  the   Trembling 
Poplar   or  -Aspen,   and  P.  nigrro,  the   Black 
Poplar,   are    natives   of    Europe.     The    first 
is   a   large   tree    with    downy,  but  not   vis- 
cous buds,  roundish,  cordate,  lobed-toothed 
leaves,  glabrous  above,  downy  and  very  white 
beneath,  ultimately  becoming  glabrous  on  both 
sides.    It  grows  in  moist  places  and  mountain 
woods.    The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  used 
only  for  coarse  work.    The  bark  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  strangury.    The  Cottonwood  (P.  cano- 
demu)   of  the  United  States,  is  valued  as  a 
timber  tree.    It  is  very  abundant  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.      P.  baleamtfera,  the 
Balsam  Poplar  or  Tacamahac,  is  grown  as  a 
commuQ  ornamental  tree.     P.  eandicans,  the 
Ontario  Poplar,  has  the  same  balsamic  charac- 
ter.   P.  hetrophylla,  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
noted  for  its  long  leaves,  often  six  inches  long. 
P.  j<i*Uijuiln,  the  Luinbanly  Poplar,  is  marked 
by  the  closely  erect  growth  of  iu  branches. 
It  is  frequently  grown  as  au  ornamental  tree 
in  the  United  States.     The  buds  of  P.  iii'jru,  P. 
balimnijera,  P.  ctuidicaut,  Ac.,  are  besmeared 
in  winter  with   a  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter, 
aromatic   exudation,  called  Tacamahac,  con- 
sidered to  be  diuretic,  nnd  antiscorbutic.     The 
bark  of  P.  eiiphraticd  is  given  in  India  as  a 
vermifuge. 

2.  Paltvobot . :  Occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  North  America,   the  Eocene  of   Rourne- 
mouth,  and  the  Miocene  of  Continental  Europe. 


por,  *  porr,  «.     [See  def.)     A  contracted 
form  of  poker  (q.v.). 

por-a'-na,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  irop«i/<o 
(poreuo)  =  to  make  to  go ;  iropei'-ofioi  (poreuo- 
IIMI)  =  to  traverse,  from  the  habit  of  the 
plant  to  send  out  long  shoots.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvuless.     Three 
species  from  the  East  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  ornamental  plants. 

2.  Palmobot. :  Three   species  occur  in  the 
Middle  Eocene.    (Etheri&je.) 

•  por-ayll,  o.    [O.  FT.)    Poor. 

"  The  porni/n  and  needy  people  drew*  vnto  hym."— 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  voL  i.  (an.  1560). 

por  boa  gle,  pro'-toea-gle, ».  [Lit.  =  hog- 
beaiile,  from  Fr.  pore  =  hog,  pig,  and  Bug. 
beagle.] 

IchOiy. :  jMiraia  arrnubica,  the  Beaumarls- 
shark  (q.v.). 

"  The  porbeagle  la  so  common  with  ns  as  to  be  called 
•the  Beaumaiis  shark.' "—  Daily  Telearapth  IMc.  .£>. 
188ft. 

por'-cal,  «.     [Sp.J    A  large  plum  grown  In 

Spain. 

por'-cat-Sd.  por'-cate,  a.  [T-at.  j»rco  =  a 
ridge  between  two  furrows,  a  balk.]  Ridged  J 
formed  in  ridges. 

por'-eo-laln  (1),  *  por-eel-lan,  *por-oe- 

lane,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  porcelaine  (O.  Fr.  jxmrw- 
laine),  from  Ital.  porcellana  =(1)  the  Venus 
shell,  (2)  the  nacre  of  the  shell,  (3)  porcelain, 
from  the  curved  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shell,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the 
raised  back  of  a  hog,  from  porcella  ~  a  little 
pig,  dimin.  from  porco  ;  Lat.  porcus  •=-  a  pig.] 
A.  As  substantive :  i 

Art :  A  fictile  material  intermediate  between 
glass  and  pottery,  being  formed  of  two  sub- 
stances, fusible  and  infusible,  the  latter  en- 
abling it  to  withstand  the  heat  necessary  to 
vitrify  the  former,  thus  producing  its  peculiar 
semi-translucency.  The  infusible  material  is 
alumina,  called  kaolin ;  the  fusible  substance 
is  felspar,  and  is  called  pe-tun-tse,  both 
Chinese  terms.  There  are  two  kinds,  hard 
and  soft  {pate  dure  and  pate  fenfire)  ;  the  hard 
body  has  jnore  alumina  and  less  silex  and 
lime.  Oriental  porcelain  is  of  two  kinds, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  the  latter  class  includes 
imitations  and  reproductions.  The  manufac- 
ture began  in  China  between  185  B.c.  and 
87  A.D.,  and  reached  its  perfection  during  the 
Ming  dynasty  (13118-1644).  The  rarest  Chinese 
wares  are  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (265-419  A.D.), 
the  Soui  (581-618),  and  the  Tiiang  (618-907)— 
forms  virtually  extinct  excejit  as  copies.  The 
Tcheou  porcelain  (954-959)  is  so  valued  that 
fragments  are  worn  as  personal  ornaments. 
Ware  of  the  Song  dynasty  (960-1279)  is  also 
highly  prized.  Porcelain  came  by  trade  into 
Persia  and  Egypt,  and  was  known  in  Syria 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Marco  Polo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  described  the  Chinese 
method  of  manufacture  from  personal  obser- 
vation. First  imported  into  Europe  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1520.  In  Japan  the  porcelain 
manufacture  began  before  27  B.C.,  with  a 
whiter  body  and  more  brilliant  fllaze  than  that 
of  the  Chinese.  It  is  doubtf  1  if  it  was  ever 
made  in  Persia.  In  Europe,  Bo*ttcher,  a  Saxon 
chemist,  found  kaolin  while  seeking  the  phi- 
losophers stone ;  and  Augustus  II.,  elector 
of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  established 
and  placed  under  his  control  the  famous 
Meissen  factory  at  the  cactle  of  Albn-chts- 
burg  in  1710  ;  forty  years  later  700  men  were 
employed.  In  Vienna,  Stolzel,  who  escaped 
from  Meissen  in  1720,  began  the  Austrian 
factory,  which  in  1785  employed  500  men ; 
another  was  established  in  Berlin  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  works  were  begun  in  Russia,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  In  France,  soft  porcelain  was 
made  at  St.  Cloud  in  16P5.  Cornte  d* 
Braucas  -  Lauraguan,  in  1758,  found  kaolin 
near  Alengon,  and  porcelain  was  made  at  St. 
Yrieux,  near  Limoges.  The  S&vres  manu- 
factory was  first  established  at  Vincennes  iu 
1740,  and  moved  to  Sevres  in  1756.  In  France, 
the  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  extends 
from  1695  to  1770,  after  which  date  the  hard 
body  of  Sevres  takes  its  place.  In  England, 
William  Cookworthy,  a  chemist  of  Plymouth, 
found  kaolin  at  Tregonning,  near  Helstone,  in 
Cornwall,  and  his  patent  of  1768  was  worked 
at  Plymouth  for  two  or  three  years,  when  tha 
works  were  removed  to  Bristol.  At  Chelsea 
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I'.nA  Bow  soft  porcelain  had  been  made.  These 
two  were  transferred  to  Derby  in  1770  and 
1776.  Bristol  had  a  soft  body  works  in  1753  : 
its  best  period  was  from  1774  to  1778. 
Worcester  porcelain  dates  f-om  1751  :  Its  best 
period  ended  with  1783.  Porcelain  equal  in 
quality  and  finish  to  that  of  Europe  ia  now 
made  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

B.  A>  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
porcelain. 

porcelain  clay,  >.    [KAOLIN.] 
porcelain-crab,  s.    [PORCELLANA,  1.] 
porcelain  -earth,  ».    [KAOLIN.) 
porcelain  Jasper,  s. 
Min.  :  A  slaty  clay  which  has  been  altered 
by  contact  with  an  igneous  dyke.    Found  in 
the  Coal-measures  of  various  countries. 

porcelain-paper,  s.  -A  kind  of  French 
glazed,  fancy  paper,  figured,  painted,  or  gilt. 

porcelain  -  printing,  ».  The  trans- 
ferring of  an  impression  of  an  engraving  to 
porcelain  in  the  biscuit  or  the  glazed  condi- 
tion. 

porcelain-spar,  «. 

Min.:  An  altered  formof  EKEBEBoiTz(q.v-). 

•  poV-cS-laln  (2),  ».    [PURSLANE.] 

pbr  eel  ain  ite,  s.    [Eng.  porcelain  (1)  ;  stiff. 
•ite  (Min.);  Oer.  porzellanit.] 
ISin.  :  The  same  as  PORCELAIN-SPAR  (q.v.). 

por'-cel-ain-ized,  a,.    [Eng.  porcelain  (1)  ; 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Baked  like  potter's  clay. 

t  2.  Petrol.  :  Altered,  prolably  by  heat,  so 
as  to  resemble  porcelain.  Used  of  some  mcta- 
morphic  rocks. 

pbr  96!  la'  -na,  >.    [PORCELAIN.] 

Zoology: 

L  Porcelain-crab  :  a  genus  of  Crustacea, 
typical  of  the  family  Porcellanidee  (q.v.). 
Sm;ill  smooth  crabs,  of  which  two  are  British, 
Porcellana  platycheUs,  the  Hairy,  and  P.  longi- 
eornis,  the  Minute,  Porcelain  crab. 

2.  A  genus  of  Foraminifera, 

rilir-cel-la-na'-oeous  (oe  as  sh).  a.  [Hal. 
porce/lun(a)=:ix>rrelain;  Eng.  adj.  suit.  -ac«ou«.) 
The  same  as  PORCELLANEOUS  (q.v.). 


,  a.     [Ital.  ponxllana  =  porce- 
lain. 1    Porcellaneous. 

por-cSl-la'-nS-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  *  pomllan  = 
porcelain  (1);  -coiw.J    The  same  as  PORCEL- 

LANOCS  (q.v.). 

por  cel-lan'-I  daa,  t.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  par- 
cellanta);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -idol.] 

Zool.  :  Porcelain-crabs,  so  named  from  their 
porcelain-like  smoothness  ;  a  family  of  small 
crabs,  sub-order  Anomura.  Antenna;  very 
long  ;  the  anterior  feet  converted  into  power- 
ful nippers  ;  rudimentary  tail  bent  under  the 
body,  furnished  with  a  small  fan-like  flu. 

pbr  90!  -la-nous,   pbr'  56!  -a  nous,  a. 

[Eng.  *  porcellan  =  porcelain  (1)  ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  of  the  texture  or 
nature  of  porcelain. 

porcellanous  -  foraminlfera,    t.  pi. 

[IMPERFORATA.J 

porcellanous  shells,  $.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Gasteropodous  shells,  consisting  of 
three  layers,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  very 
many  plates,  like  cards  placed  upon  edge. 
Examples,  Cypnea,  Cassis,  Ampullaria,  Conus, 
&c.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  ' 

por-9el'-li-a,  ».     [Lat.  porcettta=ti  little 
Pig®-] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Nucleobranchiate 
Molluscs,  family  Firolidse,  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  species,  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Trias  of  Britain  and  Belgium. 

por-cel'-U-6,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  woodlouse.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Oniscids,  resembling 
Oniscus,  but  having  the  lateral  antenna 
seven-jointed. 

por-cel-lo'-phite,  i.    [Eng.  porcelain  (1),  and 
ophite.} 


Min.  :  A  soft  kind  of  Serpentine  (q.v.) 
found  in  Sweden.  From  iU  resemblance  to 
meerschaum  it  sometimes  bears  that  name. 

porch,  *  porche,  s.  [Fr.  porche,  from  Lat. 
porticum,  accus.  of  por<icm  =  a  gallery,  a 
porch,  from  porta  =  a  gate,  a  door  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  portico.] 

1.  A  covered  entrance  to  a  building  ;  a 
covered  approach  or  vestibule  to  a  door-way. 
When  a  row  of  columns  is  added  it  becomes 
a  portico  (q.v.).  In  some  old  churches  the 
porches  are  of  two  stories,  the  upper  being 
termed  a  parvis  (q.v.). 

"  Nothing  now  remains  standing  but  the  beautiful 
port*  at  the  Earl  of  Pembroke'*."—  tfafpote  :  Anecdote 
o/  Painting,  vol.  1..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  A  covered  walk,  a  portico. 

"Repair  to  Pompey'spoi-cA.  where  you  •hall  find  us." 
X>mkrit>.  :  Juliut  Ceuar,  L  I. 

t  The  Porch  :  The  School  of  the  Stoics,  so 
called  because  Zcno,  the  philosopher  and 
founder  of  the  sect,  gave  his  lectures  in  the 
Athenian  picture-gallery,  'called  the  **ou 
poikile,  or  painted  porch. 

"The  sacoeaton  of  Socrates  formed  societies  which 
luted  several  centuries  :  the  Academy,  the  forcli,  the 
Garden."—  Seelen  .'  Kcce  Homo. 

porch-poet  support,  i.  A  casting 
placed  between  the  foot  of  a  post  and  the 
floor  of  a  porch,  to  prevent  decay  of  the  two 
at  that  point. 

por'-oine,  a.    [Lat.  poreimu,  from  porcia  =  a 
pig.]    [PoBK.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  swine. 
i  Resembling  a  pig  ;  hog-like. 

"Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  Tulplne,  caprine, 
porcine."—  Uauden  :  Lite  of  Bp.  Brotenrfffff,  p.  2M. 

pbr  on  la,  ».  [Lat  pomthu,  dimin.  from 
pomu'=  a  swine.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Suldn,  with  one  species 
Porcula  sali-aiiia,  the  Pigmy  Hog  (q.v.).  Den- 
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small,  straight,  scarcely  cutting,  not  ordinarily 
exserted  ;  the  fourth  toe  on  all  the  feet  small 
and  unequal,  tail  very  short.  In  these  particu- 
lars it  approaches  the  Peccary.  (Jerdon). 

por'-cu-pine.  *  poork  -  poynt,  «per- 
poynt,  •  porke  -pyn,  *por-poynte, 
rpor-pyn.  *  pork -pen,  *por~  pen- 
tine,  "por-pint,  « porke  -spick,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  porcenpin  =  the  pig  with  spines,  from 
pore  (Lat  porci«)=  a  pig ;  O.  Fr.  eapin,  espine 
(Fr.  epine;  Lat.  «pina)  =  a  spine;  Sp.  puerco 
espin);  Port  porfo  espinho ;  Ital.  porco  spinoso : 
cf.  Fr.  pore  epic  =  the  pig  with  spikes;  Ger. 
stachelschwein  =  thorn-swine  ;  8w.  pinmin  ; 
Dan.  plndsviin  =  pin-swine.] 

1.  Zool :  The  popular  name  for  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  genus  Hystrix  or  the  family  Hys- 
tricidse  (divided  into  two  gronps,  Hystricina 
and  Synetherina,  or  two  sub-families,  Hys- 
tricinK  and  Sphingurinas,  the  first  group  or 
snb-family  containing  the  Old  World,  or  True, 
Porcupines,  and  the  second  those  peculiar  to 
the  New).    The  Common  Porcupine  (Hystrix 
cristata)  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the.  True 
Porcupine.     It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty-eight    inches   long,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,    about   four   inches.      It   is   somewhat 
heavily  built,   with  obtuse  head  and  short 
limhs.     The  head,  fore  quarters,  and  under 
surface  are  clothed  with  short  spines  inter- 
mixed with  hairs,  crest  on  head  and  neck, 
hind  quarters  covered  with  long  sharp  spines, 
ringed  with  black  and  white,  and  erectile  at 
will.    They  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
skin    and    readily  fall    out,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
animal  was  able  to  project  them  at  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  purely  vegetable  feeder,  and  lives  in 
holes  in  the  rock,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
The  Porcupines  of  America  comprise  two  well- 
marked  forms,  the  Urson  (Erethizon  dortatttt) 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  prehensile-tailed 
Tree  Porcupine  (Cercobate*)  of  South  America. 
They  are  often  classified  as  a  different  family. 
[SYNETHERINA,  TRICHVS,  TREE-PORCUPINE.) 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  ChoXaria  hystrix;  (S)  Hordeum 
Tiystrtx. 

8.  Fibre :  A  heckling  apparatus  for  flax ;  or 
a  cylindrical  heckle  for  worsted  yarn. 

porcupine  ant-eater,  t.    [ECHIDNA.] 
porcupine-crab,  s. 

Zool :  Lithodes  hystrix,  a  native  of  Japan. 
The  carapace  is  triangular,  and,  like  the  limbs, 


thickly  covered   with  spines.     It  is  dull  and 
sluggish  in  its  movements. 

porcupine-fish,  >. 

Ichthy :  Diodon  hystrix,  so  called  from  being 
covered  with  spines.  Found  in  the  tropical 
aeas. 

porcupine  like  rodents,  t.  pi 

Zool. :  Hystricomorpha,  a  section  of  Ro- 
dentla  Simplicidentatn,  with  six  families: 
Oetodontidse,  Hystricidje,  Chinchillide,  Dasy- 
proctidie,  Dinomyidse,  and  Caviidce. 

porcupine  sea -mouse,  ».     [APHRO- 

BITA.) 

porcupine-wood,  >.  The  outer  portion 
of  the  trunk  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  a  hard 
durable  wood,  which,  when  cut  horizontally, 
shows  beautiful  markings  resembling  those  of 
porcupine  quills. 

"por'-cu-pine,    ».(.     [PORCUPINE,    >.]     To 

cause  to  stand  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine. 
"  Whoee  frightful  presence  pnrciipined  each  hair." 
Wotcot :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  W, 

pbr'  cus,  s.    [Lat]    [PORK.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Babyroussa  (q.v.). 

pore,  "  poore,  ».  [Fr.  pare,  from  Lat.  porum, 
accus  of  poms  =  a  pore,  from  Gr.  irdpo?  (porot) 
=  a  passage,  a  pore  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ita'..  poro.) 

1.  A  nut.  (PI.):  Minute  holes  In  the  skin 
required  for  perspiration. 

"The  iweate  came  gushing  out  of  every  pore." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyttef  ri. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  An   aperture   in  anything ;   spec,  the 
cuticle  of  a  plant,  through  which  transpira- 
tion takes  place.    [STOMATES.] 

(2)  (PI.):  Tubes  containing  the  organs  of 
reproduction,  constituting  appendages  to  the 
pilous  of  Fungals. 

S.  Physia  (PI):  Interstices  between  th« 
molecules  of  a  body.  They  are  of  two  kinds  : 
physical  pores,  where  the  interstices  arc  so 
small  that  the  surrounding  molecules  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attracting 
or  repelling  forces ;  and  sensible  pores,  con- 
stituting actual  cavities  across  which  th<* 
molecular  forces  cannot  act.  (Ganot.) 

I.  Zool  (PI):  The  smaller  of  the  two  kinds 
of  holes  in  the  tissue  of  sponges.  Called  also 
Inhalant  apertures. 

pore-capsule,  >. 

Bot. :  A  capsule  which  dehisces  by  pores  at 
or  near  its  apex. 

pore  (1),  *por-en,  'pure,  v.l.  [8w.  dial. 
pora,  pure,  pare  =  to  work  steadily.)  To  look 
steadily  and  with  continued  attention  and 
application ;  to  read,  examine,  or  study 
patiently,  steadily,  and  persistently.  Applied 
to  patient  and  steady  study  of  a  book,  or 
anything  written  or  engraved,  and  followed  by 
on,  upon,  or  over  (now  generally  only  by  th« 
last  of  these.)  , 

"The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  fouud  by  poring  on  a  hook.* 

Confer ;  Tirocinltu*.  SH. 

"  pore  (2),  ».(.    [POUR,  ».] 

"  pore  blind,  a.    l PI-HHI.IND.I 

*  por-en,  v.t.    [PORE  (1),  v.\ 

por'-er,  s.  [Eng.  pore  (1),  T.  ;  -«•.]  One  who 
pores  or  studies  steadily  and  patiently. 

*  por-et,  *  por-rect,  «.     [Lat  porrum.)     A 
young  onion. 

pore   wort, «.    [Eng.  pore,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (PI):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Treman- 
draceaj. 

por   see,  >.    [Native  name.) 

Fabric :  A  coarse  kind  of  Indian  silk. 

por'-fcy,   pog'-g&    pan  gle,   ».     [North 

Amer.  Indian.] 

Ichthy. :  Pagrus  argyrops,  an  important  food- 
fish  from  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  It 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a 
weight  of  about  four  pounds. 

por  ich'-tlrys,  «•  [First  element  doubtful ; 
second  Gr7ix0«  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Batrachidffi,  with  two  species,  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America. 
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t  por-ir-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.porus  =  a  passage, 
and/ero  =  to  btar.J 
Zoology.: 

1.  The  Foraminifera. 

2.  The  Sponges. 

pdr-If  -er-an,  s.   [PORIFEIIA.]  Any  individual 
member  of  the  order  Porifera. 

pbV-i-form,  a.      [Lat.    porru=a  pore,  and 
j'-nnn  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr.  poriforme.] 

*  Oi-d.  Lang.  &  Bot.  :  Resembling,  or  of  the 
form  of,  a  pore. 

por    line,  s.     [Gr.  n-opiV0?  (porimos)  =  prac- 

ticable, from  n-opos  (poros)  =  a  ford,  a  passage.] 

Geom.  :  A  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  of 

demonstration  as  to  be  almost  an  axiom  or 

self-evident. 

por'-I-nfiBS,*.    [Eng.pory;  -ness.]   The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pory,  or  full  of  pores. 

"  The    p',rintxt    of    the    bone    below."—  Witeman  : 
y.  bit.  ii..  ch.  viii. 


•per'  -Ism,  *por-risme,  5.  [Gr.  voptopa 
(jxirisma)  =  anything  procured  or  supplied, 
something  deduced  from  a  previous  demon- 
stration ;  JTopi'£w  (porizo)  =  to  bring,  to  supply  ; 
»opo«  (poros)  =  a  passage  ;  Fr.  porisme.] 
Geometry  : 

1.  A  corollary. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  geometers 
to  a  class  of  propositions  having  for  their 
object  to  find  the  conditions  that  will  render 
certain   problems    indeterminate   or  capable 
of  innumerable  solutions.      It  partakes  of  the 
nature  both  of  a  problem  and  of  a  theorem, 
without  being  exactly  either. 

"  Geometric  inns,  when  they  have  shewed  their  pro- 
posicioui,  been  wont*  to  bringeii  in  thinges  that  they 
clepen  j*>ri-m««."—  Chttucer:  floeciiw,  bk.  Hi. 

por-is-mat'-fc,  por-is-mS,t'-lc-al,  a. 

[Or.  Tropiawa  (pOTtsma),  genit.  iropto>iaTo$ 
(porismatos)  =  porism  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  porism  ;  poristic. 

pbr-Is'-tXc,  pb'r-is'-tic  al,  a.    [Fr.  poris- 

tique  ;  Gr.  iropi.<mieo«  (poristikos),  from 


(porizo)  =  to  bring,  to  supply.]  [PoRissi.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  porism. 

por'-lte,  s.  [PoBiTEs.]  Any  individual  of  the 
genus  Porites,  or  the  family  Poritidse. 

pbr-I'-tes,  «.    [Lat.panw;  suff.  -iUs.]  [PORK 

1.  ZooL:  The  typical  genus  of  Poritidae. 

Animals  urceolate,  with  twelve  very  short 
tentacles  ;  polypidom  porous  and  echinated. 
Tli>'  species  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs,  at  a  less  depth  than  the  Astraeidae 
and  at  the  same  depth  as  Meandrina.  Darwin 
describes  the  margin  of  a  coral  island  as 
largf  ly  formed  of  masses  of  Porites  irregularly 
rounded,  from  four  to  eight  feet  broad,  and 
separated  by  crooked  channels  about  six  feet 
deep.  As  it  extends  it  spreads  laterally,  so 
that  many  of  the  masses  terminate  upwards 
In  broad  tlat  summits  when  the  coral  is  dead. 

2.  Palceont.  :   One   species  in   the   Middle 
Eocene. 

pbr-It'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  parities)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Madreporaria  Perforata, 
from  shallow  water  in  the  tropics.  The  wall 
and  the  septa  are  reticulate  and  porous. 
Most  of  the  species  are  ret-  f-  builders.  Sub- 
t'.uiiilies,  Poritime  and  Montiporinse. 

por-I-tl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  porit(es);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  [PoUTUUbj 

pork,  *  porke,  s.  [Fr.  pore  =  a  pig,  a  hog, 
pork,  from  Lat.  porcum,  accus.  of  p»rcus  =  a 
pig;  cogn.  with  Wei.  porch;  Ir.  ore;  A.8. 
fettrk  —  a  pig  ;  Eng.  farrow;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  porco;  Sp.  puerco,] 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  A  pip,  a  hog.    (Cotgrave.) 

2.  The  flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used 
for  food. 

"Good  Mussulman,  ahstifn  from  port." 

C'owywr  :  Logoff  he  World  fleproved. 

*II.  Fig.  :  A  stnpM,  obstinato,  and  ignorant 
person  ;  a  hog;  a  pig-headed  fellow. 

"  I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  pork." 
—UUton  :  Culmttriun. 

pork-butcher,  *.    One  who  kills  pigs  or 

'- 


pork  chop,  s.  A  chop  or  slice  from  the 
rib  of  a  pig. 

pork-eater.  *.  One  who  eats  swine's 
flesh ;  hence,  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from 
a  Jew. 

"  This  making  of  C&ristiana  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs:  if  WB  grow  all  to  be  jtork-entert,  we  shall  nut 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money."— 
Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

pork  measlc,  ,s.     [MEASLES,  2.  (1).] 

pork-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  minced  pork 
and  pastry. 

pork-sausage,  9.  A  sausage  made  of 
minced  pork,  with  seasoning  and  flavouring 
ingredients. 

pork  tape-worm,  «.      [CYSTICERCUS, 

TJ£NIA.) 

*  pork-e-pyn, «.    [PORCUPIN*.] 

pork  er,  *.  [Eng.  pork ;  -er.]  A  pig,  a  hog  ; 
specif.,  a  pig  or  hug  fed  for  pjrk. 

"The  uproarious  cackling  that  greeted  every  squeak 
from  the  porker*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  29.  iSttf. 

*  pork   ct,  *.     [O.  Fr.  porquet.]    A  young  hog 
or  pig ;  a  pig. 

"  A  porket  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffered  •hears." 

Di-jumn  :  Virgil ;  *£neid  xii.  257. 

*  pork  ling,  5.  [Eng,  pork ;  ditnin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  young  pig. 

"  If  rattling  or  swelling  get  once  to  the  throat. 
Thou  lovest  thy  jtorkling,  a  crown  to  *  groat." 

Tutter  :  Ilutbandry ;  October. 

*  pork-pen,  *  pork  point, s.    [PORCUPINE.] 

por-li-er-a,  s.  [Named  after  Andrew  de 
Porlier,  a  Spanish  patron  of  Botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophylleae.  The  foliage 
is  very  detersive,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  West  Indies  to  scrub  floors. 

por  no  graph'  io,  a.  [Eng.  pornography) ; 
•i:\  Pertaining  to  pornography ;  loose, 
lascivious. 

"A  perfect  Golcond»  of  pornographic  writing."— 
World.  Oct.  25,  18»3. 

*  por  nog   ra  phy,  *.    [Gr.  mSpwj  (porne)  = 
a  harlot,  and  ypd$<a  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  Licentious  painting,  such  as  the  pictures 
used  to  ornament  the  walla  of  the  temples  of 
Bacchus ;  specimens  exist  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  description  of  prostitutes  or  of  prosti- 
tution, as  matter  of  public  hygiene. 

3.  Licentious  literature. 

por   o  dine,  por'  6  dito,  s.     [Or.  w*pu&Tp 

(porodls)  =  tufa-like ;  suff.  -i»w,  -ife.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Hatty 
to  certain  fragmental  rocks,  which  were  ce- 
mented together  by  opal-silica,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  tufa.  Wadsworth  has 
applied  this  term  to  some  meteorites  present- 
ing a  fragmental  structure,  which  have  been 
subsequently  much  altered. 

pdr-i-phyl'-lS-»,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  poro- 
phyll(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidece  (q.v.). 

p^r-i-phyl'-lum,  s.    [Gr.  »r6> 
pore,  and  ^>uAXo»'  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Porophyllefe(q.v.). 
South  American  shrubs  or  under  shrubs. 

por-o'-sa,  *.  pL  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
poro$u$=  full  of  pores,  from  ponw  =  a  pore.] 
[PERFORATA.) 

pdr-os'-I-ty",  *.    [Fr.  porostti;  Ital.  porositA.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  porous  or  of 
having  pores  ;  porousness;   speuit.,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  in  consequence  of  which  its 
particles  are  not  in  absolute  contact,  but  are 
separated  by  pores  or  intervals  ;  the  opposite 
to  density. 
*  2.  A  pore. 

"The  nerves  with  their  Invisible  porottH^."—  Mart: 
Immorc.tfthe  ,vu/,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

por-St'-Io,  *.    [Gr.  mipos  (poros)  —  a  callus.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  capable,  or  supposed  to 
be  capable,  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a 
callus. 

por'-ofcs,  a.  [Fr.  portwc;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital 
poroso.]  Having  pores  or  interstices  in  the 
skin  orsubstance  of  the  body  ;  having  spiracles 
or  passages  for  fluids.  [PITTED.] 

"They  are  alt  limit  of  a  porou*  stone."— Suttacf : 
Italy,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  iii. 


por'-oiiB-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  porous;   -ly.}    Im  t 
porous  manner. 

por  -oiis-ncssf  *.    [Eng.  porous;  -TWW.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  porous  ; 
porosity. 

"  The  porousneu  of  its  body,  rendering  it  diaphai* 
ous."—  South  ;  Scrmottt,  vol.  iii.,  u«r.  ii. 

*  2.  A  porous  part  ;  a  pore. 

"They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  puroutntu  of  it,  tmA 
pass  between  part  and  part."—  liigoy  :  On  Bodie*. 

*  por-paise,  s.    [PORPOISE,  ] 

*  por-pen-tlnet  *.    (PORCUPINE.) 

*  por  pesse,  *  por-peys,  «.    [PORPOISE.) 


por  pesse,     por-peys,  «.       ORPOISE. 

por"-pez-lte,  *.     [After  Porpez,  Brazil  wher* 

found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  gold  (q.    *  — 
taining  from  tive  to  nearly  ten  per 
palladium. 

*  por-phu-rle,  *.    [PORPHYRY.] 
' 


l.v.),  con- 
cent, of 


(porpAtim) 


por'-phy-ra,  s.     [Gr. 
the  purple  tish.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Confervacese,  tribe  or 
family  Halymedidae  (Li-ndley)  of  the  order  Ul- 
vaceae  (Berkeley).  The  purple  or  red  frond  ia 
expanded,  membranous,  shortly  -stalked  ;  fruc- 
tification jconsisting  of  scattered  sori  with 
oval  spores,  of  tetraspores,  and  of  antheridia, 
Porphyra  vulgaris  and  P.  laciniata  furnish 
Laver  (q.  v.). 

por-phy-ra'-ceous  (oe  as  sn),  a.     [Eng. 

porphyr(y)  ;  -acenus.}    Resembling,  or  consist- 
ing of,  porphyry  ;  porphyritic. 

*  por-phyre,  a.    [PORPHYRY.) 

por-phyr'-^-ous,  a.  [Gr.  irop<frvp«K  (par- 
phureos)  —  the  purple  fish.]  Brown-red  ;  brown 
mixed  with  red. 

por'-phy-lic,  a.  [Gr.  w6p4>vpos  (porphurot) 
=  purple  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  compound.) 

porphyrlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci0H4N2O7.  Produced  from  euxan- 
thone  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-31.  It  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  which  forms  a  blood-red  colour  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (hence  its  name),  and 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol, 
more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  Ite  salts  ex* 
plode  when  heated. 

por  phy  rlne,  *.    [Gr.  vrfp^vpot  (porpAwrw) 

=  purple  ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  A  base  obtained  by  Hesse  from  & 
peculiar  Australian  bark.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  partly  crys- 
tallizes in  thin,  white  prisms,  and  melts  at 
82°.  Its  sulphate  and  chloride,  like  those  of 
quinine,  exhibit  a  deep  blue  fluorescence  when 
slightly  acidulated.  With  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  it  produces  a  characteristic  red  colour. 

por-phyr'-I-O,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  frop^vptW 
(porphuridn)  —  au  undetermined  species  of  the 
modern  genus.  (Cf,  Plin.  H.  JV.,  x.  46,  49.)] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Rallidffi,  sub-family 
Gallinse,  with  fourteen  species,  chiefly  Ori- 
ental and  Australian,  but  occurring  in  South 
America,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Bill  short,  strong,  high;  the  base 
dilated  into.  a  flat  plate;  culmen  arched; 
nostrils  large,  basal  covered  by  a  membrane, 
naked  ;  feet  very  large,  toes  without  lateral 
membrane,  claws  large  and  slightly  curved. 
In  habits  they  resemble  the  Water-hen,  but 
are  larger  and  more  stately  birds  ;  bill  anr* 
legs  red,  general  plumage  metallic  blue. 

*  por-pny-rit,  s.    [PORPHYRY.] 

por'-phy-rite.  por'-phy-ryte,  *.     [Eng. 

porphyry),  and  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  used  by  some  petrologist* 
for  the  porphyritic  orthoclase  rocks  whtcii 
are  free  from  quartz.  Some,  however,  include 
varieties  in  which  the  orthochise  constituent 
Is  more  or  less  replaced  by  oligoclase.  Mnny 
porphyritie  dolerites  have  been  also  included 
under  this  uame.  By  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende it  often  approaches  the  composition 
of  a  syenite  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  frequently 
associated. 

por-phy-rif  -to,  *  por-plry-rft-ic-al,  *. 

[Fr.  porphyritique.  ]  Resembling  porphyry; 
consisting  of  porphyry  ;  containing  porphyry. 
"  Porphyritic  cliff*  rise  on  every  aide."  —  Scribntr'i 
August  1STT,  p.  4U. 
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porphyrization— port 


l>or-phj  ri-za'-tion, *.  [Eng.  porphyriz(e); 
-afio/i.J 

1.  Thu  act  of  porphyrizing ;  the  state  of 
being  porphyrized. 

t.  A  mode  of  grinding  substances  by  a 
muller  upon  a  ulalf.  Porphyry,  from  Ita  ex- 
treme hardness,  is  eminently  suitable,  and  lias 
given  its  name  to  the  process. 

por  phy-rize,  v.t.  (Bug.  porphyry) :  -**0 
To  make  to  resemble  porphyry ;  to  make 
spotted  in  composition. 

por  phy  rd-gene.  s.  [See  def.)  The  same 
as  POUPUYKOUENITUS  (q.v.).  (Pot:  haunted 
Palatt.) 

por-phy-r6-g8-nef -Jo,  a.  [Eng.  porphyry, 
and  Or.  yfvyrjTiKo^  (gennStikos)  =  having  the 
power  to  produce.]  Producing  or  generating 
porphyry. 

por  phy  ro  gen  It  -Ism,  «.  [PORPHYBO- 
OKSITUS.]  The  principle  of  •uccesiion  in 
royal  families,  and  especially  among  the 
Eastern  Roman  emperors,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  younger  son,  if  born  "in  the  purple,"  tliat 
is,  after  the  BuccesttiMi  of  his  parents  to  the 
tin-one,  was  preferred  to  an  older  eon  born 
previous  to  aueh  succession. 

por  phy  ro  gSn'-l-tfis,  «.  flat,  porphyra 
=  purple,  and  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  —  Vt 
bear,  as  a  child.]  A  son  ooru  "  in  the  purple," 
that  is  after  his  father's  succession  to  the 
throne.  [PORPHYROOENITISM.] 

pBr -plrf-rold,  «.  [Eng.  porph]/r(y);  Buff. 
•aid ;  Fr.  &  Ger.  porphyrtride.] 

Petrol. :  A  felsitic  rock  which,  from  the 
presence  of  a  micaceous  mineral  In  more  nr 
less  [tarallel  bands  giving  it  a  foliated  aspect, 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  por- 
phyritic  felsites  and  the  gneissic  rocks. 

por  phy  roph'  or  a,  t.  [Or.  »op4>u'pa  (por- 
pknra)  =  a.  purple  dye,  and  Qopos  (phoros)  = 
bearing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cocdda?.  Porphyrn- 
phom  poltmica,  found  in  Germany  and  Poland. 
where  it  lives  on  the  roots  of  a  Scleranthus, 
yields  a  red  dyu  which  has  long  been  known. 

por-phy-rix'-In,  ».  [Gr.  mjp^vpoc  (por- 
phonis)  ~  purple ;  KHL'.  oz(ygen),  and  sun.  -in 

{£•&!] 

Ckem. :  A  neutral  substanoe  said  by  Merck 

to  exist  in  Smyrna  opium.    (ITuW^.) 

por'-phy-ry,  «.  [Or.  -irop^vpa  (porpftimi)= 
purple  ;  Lat.  porphyries ;  Fr.  &  Ger,  porphyre  ; 
\\A\.  porjldQ.} 

Petrol. ;  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  rock 
having  a  pur  pie -coloured  bus*1,  with  enclosed 
individual  crystals  of  a  felspar.  It  is  still 
nsed  by  some  petrologists  a.s  a  generic  name 
for  all  rocks  consisting  of  a  felsitic  base,  with 
felspar  crystals.  Rocks  of  varied  minera- 
logical  composition,  origin,  and  of  various 
colours,  having  however  been  included  under 
this  nuine,  English  and  most  American  pe- 
trologists  use  it  in  its  adjectival  form  only. 
Thus,  any  rock  in  which  crystals  of  felspar 
•.re  individually  developed,  irrespective  of  the 
rrmiera  logical  composition  of  the  whole,  is 
taid  to  be  porphyritic. 

porphyry-schist,  *.    [PHONOLITE.] 

porphyry-shell,  *.  The  genns  Murex 
(q.v.),  and  specially  any  species  yielding  a 
purple  dye. 

poi-phyry-tuff;  ». 

Petrol. :  A  tuff  consisting  of  ftlsitfe  snb- 
•tance  having  au  earthy  to  commct  texture, 
enclosing  fragments  and  crystals  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  with,  occasionally,  plant 
remains. 

*  por  pice,  a.    [PORPOISE.] 

por-pi-ta,  s.     [From  Gr.  wopmi  (porpa)  =  a 

buckle-pin.] 

Zool. :  A  genns  of  Fhysophorldje,  akin  to 
the  Portuguese  M;in-of-war  (q.v.).  The  disc 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  fringe  of  tentacles. 
Some  are  bright- tin  ted.  One  species  occurs 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

por  -poise, "  por  paise,  *  por-pes,  *por- 
pesse,  *  por-peys,  "  por  pice,  *  porc- 
pisce,  *por-pose,  *  por- puts,  *por- 

PUS,  5.     [O.  Pr.  por/ifis,  porpey$?=.  swine-ftsh, 
from  pore  (Int.  porcus)-=  a  pig,  and  Lat  pisci* 


=  a  fish.  Cf.  Ger.  itwerschwei*;  Dan.  &  Norw. 
marsviin  ;  8w.  marsvin  =  sea-swine  ;  Fr.  mur- 
iovin.) 

ZooL  :  Phocasna  communis,  and  any  species 
of  the  genus  ;  loosely  applied  by  sailors  to 
any  of  the  smaller  cetaceans.  The  common 
porpoise,  when  full-grown,  attains  a  length 
of  about  five  feet.  'Die  head  Is  rounded  in 
front,  and  the  snout  is  not  produced  into  a 
bc.ik.  The  external  surface  is  shining  and 
hairless,  dark  gray  or  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  under  pure  white.  It  to  gregarious  in 
habit,  and  is  often  seen  in  small  herds,  fre- 

Juenting  the  coasts  rather  than  the  open  seas. 
t  often  ascends  rivers,  and  has  been  met 
with  In  the  Thames,  near  Richmond,  and  in  the 
Seine,  at  Neuilly,  It  is  found  or-  the  coasts  of 
Scandinavia,  and  ranges  ns  far  north  as  Baffin's 
Bay  and  as  far  west  aa  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Southwards  its  range  is  limited,  and 
it  Is  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  feeds 
on  fish,  and  was  formerly  esteemed  aa  an 
article  of  food.  Its  only  commercial  value  now 
Is  derived  from  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
blubber.  Its  skin  fs  sometimes  used  for  leather 
and  boot-laces,  but  "porpoise-hides"  are  or- 
dinarily obtained  from  Ib-ijihinapUnw  leucas, 
the  Beluga,  or  White  Whale. 

porpoise  oil,  a. 

Cfiem.  :  The  oil  obtained  by  heating  the 
belly-blubber  of  the  porpoise.  8p.  gr.  *937  at 
16s.  It  consists  of  a  glyceride  of  olelc,  pal- 
mitic, and  valeric  acids,  lias  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  forms  a  stable  solution  with  one 
part  of  alcohol  of  '821. 

por-po  ri'-no,  *.  [Ital.]  A  composition  of 
quicksilver,  tin,  and  sulphur,  which  produced 
a  yellow  metallic  powder,  that  was  employed 
instead  of  gold  by  mediaeval  artists,  when 
they  wished  to  economise. 

*  por-puis,  *  por-pus,  «.    [PORPOISE.] 

*  por-ra'-ceous  (oo  as  fib),  a.     [Lat.  por- 
raceus,  from  jwrwm  =  a  leek  ;   Fr.  porrace.] 
Resembling  a  leek  in  colour  ;  greenish. 

"If  the  leader  liit*«thie«  be  wounded,  be  will  to 
troubled  with  uorroosoui  vomiting."  —  Wutman;  Sur- 
gery. bk.  rl.  ch.  viL 

*  por-ray,  s.    [POBRIDOE,] 

poV-rect',  a.  [Lat.  porrtctus,  pa.  par.  of  por~ 
rigo  =  to  stretch  out.] 

Bot.  £  Zool.  :  Extended  forward  in  ft  hori- 
zontal direction. 

t  pdr-rSof  ,  v.t.    [PoRRBcr,  a.] 

/.aw.  :  To  produce  for  examination  or  taxa- 
tion, as  when  a  proctor  porrects  a  bill  of  costs. 

*  por-rec'-tlon,  «.    [Lat  porrecMot  from  por- 
7vcOuj,  pa  j»ar.  of  porrigo  =  to  stretch  out.] 
The  act  of  stretching  or  reaching  forth. 

*  por-ree,  «.   [POEBIDO*.] 

p6r'-ret,  *.    [O.  Fr.  porrtttc,  dlnln.  from  Lat. 

porrum  =  a  leek  ;  ItaL  porretta.}  A  amall 
leek  ;  a  scallion. 

por  ri-gine,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  an  aciculr-r  mineral, 
fnitnd  in  cellular  basalt  on  the  Rhine,  now 
shown  to  be  pyroxene. 

piir'-rldge,  *por  redge,  »porto,  *por- 
ray,  *  por-ree,  *pur-ee,  *  pur-re,  «. 

(O.  Fr.  poree,  porrte  =  pot-herbs  .  .  .  pot- 
tage, from  Low  Lat.  porrata  =  broth  made 
with  leeks,  from  Lat.  porrum  =  a  leek.  The 
suff.  -idge  (=  age)  is  due  to  confusion  with  pot- 
tage(f\.v.);  Ital.  porrata=  leek-scrap.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dish  made  by  boding  vegetables 
in  water  with  or  without  meat;  broth,  pottage, 
soup. 

"They  want  their  porridge,  nnd  their  fat  bull  beerea,* 
:  1  uvnry  VI.,  i.  2. 


2.  A  food  made  by  slowly  stirring  oatmeal 
or  similar  substance  in  water  or  milk  while 
boiling,  till  it  forms  a  thickened  mass.  It  is 
generally  eaten  with  milk,  sugar  or  molasses, 
or  stewed  fruit. 

*  3.  A  compound  ;  an  olio. 

"Mixed  op  with  »  »ort  of  porridgt  of  variotw  political 
opinions  aim  reflections."—  Burte.1  French  Revolution. 

porridge-iee,  s.  Broken  ice  forming  a 
thick  mass  in  the  ser. 

"Th«  vrnter  WM  full  of  porridge-ice'—  Scribncr't 
Jtnyatine.  January,  1880,  p.  331. 

porridge  pot,  s.  A  pot  in  which  porridge 
is  cooked. 


pdr-ri'-go,  *.     [I-at.  =  scurf,  daudriff.] 

I'athoL:  An  old  genus  of  skin  disease*. 
Porrigo  larvalis  Is  the  same  as  Impetigo(q.v.), 

P.  scutulata  is  Tinea  toiisurans,  aud  J'. /ctuao, 
Tinea  Javosa. 

pftr'-rln-ger, «.  [Prom porridge,  with  suff.  -«r, 

aud  iuaerted  H,  as  in  messenger,  lessenger,  Jkc.] 

1.  A  porridge-dish  ;  a  small  vessel  of  tin  or 

earthenware,  out  of  which  children  eat  their 

food. 

"[He]  breakfasted  on  a  porringer  of  the  hotpita 
broih."— Macauiny:  ffist.  En?.,  cti.  zvlL 

*2.  A  cap  or  head-dress  resembling  a  pox 
ringer  in  shape. 

"  Her  plnk'tl  jmrringtr  fall  off  h«r  head,"— 5*o*»|p>.  t 
Henry  ITH1.,  v.  4. 

port  (1),  8.  (A.S.  port,  from  Lat  portus  =  a 
harbour.  The  A.S.  word  was  in  early  use,  as 
seen  In  many  place-names  in  England,  e.g., 
.Portsmouth,  Porclieuter  (=  Portclieuter).  Brid- 
port,  &LC.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  worda  (found 
only  tn  names  of  places :  as,  Chester  =  Lat. 
et'stra  =  a  camp)  which  were  adopted  from 
the  Romans  at  their  first  invasion.] 

1.  A  harbour,  natural  or  artificial ;  a  haven ; 
a  sheltered  inlet,  cove,  bay,  or  recess,  into 
which  vessels  can  enter,  and  in  which  they 
can  lie  in  safety  from  storms. 

"  N«t  otherwise  your  ahlpt,  and  every  friend 
Already  hold  the  port,  or  « itli  B  w  if  t  ul)»  dmcend." 
/irydtn  :   fir-fit  ;  .Kxeid  i.  U&, 

2.  Law:  A  place  appointed  for  the  passage 
of  travellers  and  merchandise  into  or  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  a  place  frequented  by  vessels 
for  the  purpose   of   loading  or  discharging 
carge,    and    provided   with    the    apparatus 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

"The  King  haa  the  prerogative  of  appointing  portt 

ch.'Mdise  to  CMS  iutoaud  out  of  the  realm,  ai  be  Iti  hi* 
wiMLw  sees  proper. "  —  tilacktlune  ;  Comm»ntaei**, 
bk.  L,  ob.  7. 

3.  The  curve  In  the  mouth-piece  of  soiao 
bridte-bits. 

\  (1)  C/OM  port :  A  port  situated  up  «  river, 
as  distinguished  from  an  out-port, 

(2)  Free-port: 
(<*)  (FREE-PORT]. 

(6)  A  term  used  for  a  total  exemption  ant 
franchise  which  any  set  of  merchant**  enjoy  foi 
gotnUi  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the 
growth  ot  the  country  exported  by  them. 

(3)  Port  of  entry:  A  port  having  a  custom- 
hoiue  for  the  entry  of  goods. 

port  admiral,  s. 

JVftMf:  The  Admiral  commandiugat  a  naval 
port. 

pert-bar  (1),  «. 

L  A»  accumulated  shoal  or  bank  of  sand, 
Ac.,  at  the  uouth  of  a  port  or  harbour, 

2.  A  boom  formed  of  large  trees  or  spars 
Iashe4  together,  and  moored  transversely 
acroM  a  port  to  prevent  entrance  or  egress. 

port-bit,  5, 

Harness :  A  general  name  for  all  bits  having 
ft  pert  uiouth-piece. 

port  -  charges,  port-dues, «.  pi 

Com*. :  The  tolls  or  charges  payable  on  ft 
ship  or  its  cargo  in  harbour,  as  wharfage,  &C. 

pOrt-dUOS,  «.  pi     [POBT-CHABQES.] 

Port  Jackson,  «. 

Ceo?.:  An  A  ustraltan  harbour,  having  Sydney 
on  Its  southern  shore. 
Port  Jackson  Shark:  [CESTRACIOH]. 

*  port-man,  *.     An  inhabitant  or  burgesa 
of  a  part-town  or  of  a  cinque  port 

*  port-mote,  ».    A  local  court  held  in  ft 
port-town. 

"  These  legal  ports  were  undoubtedly  at  first  assigned 
by  tin-  (_ 'T..V.U  ;  since  to  ench  of  Uiem  a  l^-urt  of  port. 
mote  is  incident,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  mu»t  Sow 
from  the  royal  authority."— Wwkitam:  Oymmtnt. 
bk.  L,  cti.  T. 

Port-Royalist,  s. 

ffist,  (PI):  A  name  given  to  the  Janseniste 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  many  distinguished 
men  of  that  party  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Cistercian  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
after  the  nuns  had  moved  to  Fort  Royal  de 
Paris. 

port-town,  9.  A  town  having,  or  being 
situated  near,  a  port. 

port  (2),  *  porte,  s.  [Fr,  port,  from  porter 
(Lat,  porto)  =  to  carry  ;  ItaL  porto;  Sp.  portt.] 


««,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
Off*  wore,  woli,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Uw. 


port— portative 


I.  Carriage,  mien,  demeanour,  bearing,  air; 
manner  of  walk  or  movement ;  deportment- 

"Her   face    WM    Iwiid.Hoiue,    her  port   majestic." — 
Macautay :  Ilitt.  Jtng.t  oh.  xL 

*  2.  State ;  splendid  or  stately  manner  of 
living. 

"  Keep  house,  and  ;wrt,  and  servant*  ae  I  should." 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  th>-  Shrew,  t.  1. 

*3.  A  piece  of  iron,  somewhat  ia  the  shape 
Of  a  horseshoe,  fixed  to  the  saddle  or  stirrup, 
»nd  made  to  carry  the  lance  when  held  up- 
rtgm. 

*  port-cannon,  ».    An  ornament  for  the 
inees,  resembling  stiff  boot-tops. 

port  crayon.  *.  A  pencil-case ;  a  handle 
•vith  contracting  jaws  to  grasp  a  crayon. 

*  port-pane,  s.    [PORTPANE.] 

port-rule,  s.  An  instrument  which  regu- 
lates the  motion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine. 

port  (3),  «.  [Gael.]  A  martial  piece  of  music 
adapted  to  the  bag-pipes. 

"  The  pipe's  •brill  port  Aroused  each  clan." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minatrd,  v,  14. 

port  (4),  *.  [An  abbreviation  of  Oporto,  a  town 
in  Portugal,  whence  it  is  shipped ;  Port,  oporto 
=  the  port.]  [Pour  (1),  $.] 

Cfrnm, :  A  species  of  red  wine,  produced 
chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Portu- 
gal, and  shipped  from  Oporto.  After  the 
Juice  has  been  pressed  from  the  pi-ai-e,  and 
fermentation  fairly  started,  a  certain  quantity 
of  spirit  ia  added  to  impede  the  process,  so  as 
to  retain  in  the  liquid  some  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  aa  well  as  the  flavour  of  the  grape. 
A  good  port-wine  should  possess  body  and 
aroma,  a  full  and  rich  colour,  moderate 
fruitiness,  and  be  neither  too  sweet  nor  too 
rough.  The  proportion  of  proof-spirit  varies 
from  26  to  36  per  cent.  It  is  frequently  adul- 
terated, both  before  it  reaches  this  country 
and  after  iU  arrival  here,  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  inferior  wines  or  elderberry  juice, 
at  other  times  by  diluting  with  water,  adding 
a  cheap  spirit,  and  restoring  the  colour  by 
means  of  logwood  or  some  other  dye.  A  little 
powdered  catechu  is  also  occasionally  added 
to  produce  a  rough  and  astringent  flavour  and 
to  ensure  a  fine  crust. 

port-wine,  «.    The  same  as  PORT  (4),  a. 

port  (5),  s.  [Fr.  porte  =  a  gate,  a  port ;  Lat. 
portu,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  n-dpo?  (poros) 
=  a  ford,  a  way  ;  A.S.  porte;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  porta;  Sp.  puerta.] 

*  I.    Ord.   Lang. ;  A  gate,  an  entrance,  a 
passage. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuild. :  A  framed  opening  In  a  ship's 
side  through  which  a  gun  is  fired,  a  havrser 
passed  out,  or  cargo  passed  in  or  out.    Thf  y 
are  known  by  various  names,  as  cargo-port, 
gun-port,  &c.t  and  the  most  important  will  be 
found  under  the  first  element  of  the  com- 
pounds. 

"  Hf  r  portt  on  the  starboard  side  being  smashed."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  189S. 

2.  Steam-eng.  tt  Hydr. ;  A  steam  opening. 
port-bar  (2),  s. 

Jfcut. :  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship 
fn  a  tale. 

port  electric,  a.  Carry  lug  by  elec- 
tricity. 

port  flango,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  batten  above  the  port  to  keep 
drip   from  en- 
tering. 

port  hole. 


An    embrasure 
^  a  ship's  side. 

lItShC*"V.'.r|  ronT-Boua. 

llde    from     her 

'lumlred  and  four  jwrf^ofe*." — ifacaitlay  -•  B1*f.  Eng., 

?h.  xviii. 

2.  Steam:  [PoRi(5),  s.,  II.  2]. 

Port-hole  closer :  A  shutter  to  close  a  sub- 
marine jMjrt. 

port-hook, ». 

Wau».  .•  One  of  the  hooks  In  the  side  of  a 
ship,  to  which  the  hinges  of  a  port-lid  are 
hooked. 

port  lanyard,  port-rope,  >. 
A'aut :  The  lanyard  or  rope  employed  to 
'TIW  up  a  port-lid  (q.v.). 


port -lid,  a. 

Naut. :  A  shutter  for  Closing  a  port-hold  in 
stormy  weather. 

port  lifter, *. 

Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  heavy  ports  of  ships. 

port-pendant,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  to  trice  the  lid  of  »  lower- 
deck  port. 

port-riggle, ». 

Naut.  :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  over* port 
to  carry  off  the  water. 

pOrt-rOpO,  *.      [POUT-LANYARD.] 

port-sail,  *. 

Naut. :  A  waste  sail  extended  between  the 
ballast-port  and  ballast-lighter. 

*  port-sale,  s.     A  public  sate  or  auction 
of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"  So  when  they  had  haled  him  to  the  shore,  they 
declared  they  were  py  rats,  and  offered  to  make  port- 
ia/f  of  the  uieu  and  goods."—  Jforik:  Plutarck,  p.  117. 

port-sash,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  half-port  fitted  with  sash,  to 
light  a  cabin. 

port  sill,  *. 

Shipbuild. :  A  short  timber  lining  the  port 
In  a  ship.  Known  as  upper,  side,  and  lower 
port- s  ilia. 

port-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  The  purchase  for  hauling  np  the 
lower  deck  ports. 

port,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

Naut. :  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person 
standing  on  deck  and  facing  towards  the  bows. 
It  was  formerly  called  larboard,  the  name 
'  being  changed  because  of  possible  accidents 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  words  larboard 
and  starboard. 

B.  As  adj. :  Towards  the  port ;  on  the  port 
or  left  side, 

"There  Is  a  whale  on  oar  pore  beam." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Due.  18.  1886. 

port-side,  s.    [Poivr,  A.] 

port  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  -porter,  from  Lat.  porto 
=  to  carry.]  [PORT  (2),  s.] 

*  1.  To  carry,  to  convey,  to  transport. 

"  They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  Into  other  •hire*,"— 
fuller:  Worthies;  Shropthire. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  military  fashion  ;  to  carry, 
as  a  rifle,  in  a  slanting  direction  upwards  to- 
wards the  left,  and  across  the  body  la  front : 
as,  To  port  arms. 

port  (2),  v.t.  ft  i.    (PoBT,  B.  &  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  turn  or  put,  as  a  helm,  to  the 
port  or  left  of  a  ship. 

"Sh«  could  In  no  wise  port  her  helm.**—  Hackluyt: 
Toy  aye*,  i.  448. 

B,  Fntrans. :  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the 
port  or  left. 

port-a-bU'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  portable;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  portable;  cnpa- 
bility  of  being  carried ;  fitness  for  carriage ; 
portableness. 

porf -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  portabilis,  from  porto  = 
to  carry;  Fr.  portable;  Ital.  portabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  carried  in  the  hand  or 
about  the  person  ;  easily  carried  or  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  ;  not  too  bulky  or  heavy 
for  carriage. 

"  There  are  portable  boats,  and  made  of  leather.1* — 
Browiia:  Vulgar  Srrours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

*  2.    Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ; 
endurable,  sufferable,  bearable. 

"  How  light  find  portable  my  paina  •eem  now.** 

Shakes?.  :  Lear.  ii.  fl. 

*  3.  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  carrying  or  trans- 
porting. 

"The  Thames  or  any  other  portable  river."— -J. 
Taylor  :  Pcnuilett  Pilgrimage. 

portable-railway,  5. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  railway  so  constructed  as  to 
be  taken  apart  for  transportation  and  relaid. 

pbrt'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  portable;  -nes*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  portable  ;  porta- 
bility. 

*  port' -age  (age  ns  Ig)  (1),  ».  [PORT  (5),  «.] 
An  entrance,  a  passage,  a  port-hole. 

"I*et  it  pry  through  the pr>rtn:?«  of  tlie  li-  .•!•! ." 

ShaJteip. :  Ueitry  V.,  ilL  1. 


port'  age  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  *.  [Fr.,  fromportor 
=  to  carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting; 
porterage. 

"  For  the  rest  of  our  route  long  portage  would 
frequently  occur."— Field,  April  4.  188*. 

*  2.  The  cost  or  price  of  carriage. 

*  3.  Capacity  for  carriage ;  tonnage,  burden. 

"Of  whatsoeuerpof(ajw,  bulk,  quantttie,  orqualitto 
they  may  \^."—tJackluyt:  Voyages,  \.  271. 

4.  A  break  in  a  line  of  water-communi- 
cation, over  which  goods,  boats,  Arc.,  liave  to 
be  carried,  as  from  one  lake  to  another,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  to  avoid  water- 
falls, rapids,  Arc. 

"The  wettest  portnge  In  th«  «Ute."— Svribntr't 
Magazine,  August,  1877.  p.  4U6. 

port'-age  (age  as  I&)  (3),  «.    [PORT  (1),  s.l 

1.  A  sailor's  wages  when  in  port. 

2.  The  amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a 
voyage. 

*  port'-age  (age  as  5fg),  v.t.  &  <.     [Punr- 

AOE  (1),  S.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  carry,  to  transport. 

"The  boati  are  not  being  portaged,  bat  only  th* 
•tore*."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  37.  1894. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  carry  goods,  boats,  &c.,  at 
portages. 

"  The  bodily  training  obtained  ty  rowing,  tncking. 
and  portaging." — Standard,  NOT.  18,  is; 5. 

*  por  ta-gue,  *  poV-te-gue,  *  por-tl- 
gu<3,  s*     [Port.]     A  Portuguese  gold  coin, 
variously  estimated  at  £3  lus.  or  £4  10s.  ster- 
ling. 

"  Ten  thousand  portaguti,  besides  great  pearb," 

Marlowe :  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  S. 

porf -al,  *  port'-all,  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  portal, 
from  Low  Lat.  portale  =  a  porch,  a  vestilmle, 
from  porta  =  a  gate ;  Fr.  purtail ;  Sp,  &  Port. 
portal.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  door,  a  gate,  an  entrance, 
espec.  one  of  an  imposing  appearanca. 

"They  [the  French]  erected  a  wooden  theatre  near 
one  of  the  grand  port als,"— Euitace  :  Italy,  vol.  1..  ch.  ii. 

II.  Architecture: 

1.  The  lesser  gate,  when  there  are  two  of 
different  dimensions  at  the  entrance  to  a  build- 
ing. 

*  2.  A  little  square  corner  of  a  room  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  and  forming 
a  short  passage  into  a  room. 

3.  An  arch  over  a  door  or  gateway ;  th* 
framework  of  a  gate. 

4.  The  entrance  facade  of  a  building. 
B.  As  adjective : 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
vena  por  tee. 

portal  circulation,  *. 

An-d.  £  Phy-.iol. ;  A  subordinate  circulation 
of  blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
through  the  liver. 

portal-vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vein  about  three  inches  long,  com- 
mencing at  the  junction  of  the  splenic  and 
superior  mesenteric  veins  and  passing  upwards 
a  little  to  the  right  to  reach  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver.  (Quain.)  [PORTAL-CIRCU- 
LATION.] 

*  pOr-tal,  9.      [PORTESSE.] 

por  -ta  -men'-to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  carrying  of  the  sound  from  one 
note  to  another,  as  with  the  voice  or  a  bowed 
instrument. 

*  port'  an 90,  *  port-aunce.  s.    [Fr.  port- 

ance,  from  porter  =  to  carry.]  Air,  demeanour 
bearing,  port,  deportment. 

"  The  apprehension  of  hi*  present  r>nrt< MX,-." 

SJiaketp. :  Corioluitut,  it  S. 

port'-ant,  a.  [Fr. ,  pr.  par.  of  porter  =  to  carry.) 
Her. :  The  same  as  POBTATE  (a-v.), 

*  porf-ass,  s.    [PORTESSE.] 

port' -ate,  a.  [Lat.  portatus,  pa.  par.  of  portr. 
=  to  carry.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  cross  placed  bend -wise 
In  an  escutcheon,  that  is,  lying  as  if  carried 
on  a  person's  shoulder. 

*  port -a-tlve,  *  port-a-tlfe,  a.    [Fr.  port- 
atif.}    Portable. 

"  As  farfortha  and  also  narowe  as  may  be  shewed  in 
BO  small  an  instrument*  portattfe  aboutc."— Cftauc«r: 
lUrolabie, 


;  pout.  Jolkrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gen;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
tlan  ---  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,    bio  us  -  ahus.    -ble,    die,  &o.  —  bel,  deL 
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portax— portio 


PORTCULLIS. 

undfr  Bloody  Tourer, 
Toner  of  London.} 


portative-force, «. 

Magnetism:  The  weight  which  a  magnet 
can  support. 

portative-organ,  -. 

Music :  A  little  organ  which  could  be  carried 
about,  as  opposed  to  a  positive  organ  which 
was  fixed. 

por  -tax,  s.    [Gr.  mipTaf  (portax)  =  a  calf.] 

Zool.:  Nylgaa  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Tragela- 
phinse,  with  a  single  species.  (Brooke.) 

port-cluse,  *.    [PORTCULLIS.] 

(*6rt-  cul'-lis,  *  port  col  ise,  *  port  cul 
Use,  s.    [O.  Fr.  porte  cak'ice,  later  porte  cou- 
lisse, from  porte  =  a  gate  (Lat.  p&rta).  and  a 
Low  Lat  *  colati- 
cius  —  flowing,  glid- 
ing,   from    colatus, 
pa.  par.  of  co/o  =  to 
flow,  to  strain.] 

1.  Fort, :  A  strong 
defensive  frame- 
work    of    timber, 
hung    in     grooves 
within    the    chief 
gateway  of  a  for- 
tress, or  a  castle, 
or    an    edifice    of 
safety :    it    resem- 
bled   the    harrow, 

but  was  placed  vertically,  having  a  row  of 
iron  spikes  at  the  bottom,  and  was  let  down 
to  stop  the  passage  in  case  of  assault.  There 
were  frequently  two  or  more  portcullises  in 
the  same  gateway. 

"  Cloee  your  portcutlii,  charge  your  basiHskt " 

Marlowe  •  Jew  oj  J/aita,  UL  t 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  LATTICE  (q.v.). 

portcullis-money,  s.  A  name  given  to 
money  coined  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  their  trading  in  the  East.  It  was  ao 
called  from  the  portcullis  crowned  borne  on 
the  reverse,  the  queen's  effigy  being  on  the 
obverse.  The  portcullis  crown,  or  piece  of 
eight  testers,  was  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar  or 
piece  of  eight,  or  4s.  6d.  English. 

pbrt-cul'-llsed,  a  [Eng.  portcullis ;  -ed.] 
Armed  or  furnished  with  a  portcullis  ;  shut  up 
as  with  a  portcullis ;  barred. 

"  Within  ray  mouth  you  have  engoal'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  pirtcuilit'd  with  my  teeth  and  1100." 

8lM*etp. :  Richard  //.,  L  & 

Porte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  porta  =  a  gate.] 
The  Ottoman  court;  the  government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

"The  forte  now  plainly  givet  It  to  be  understood 
that  it  cannot  tolerate  the  present  »Ute  of  thing*  much 
longer."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  18,  1885. 

If  The  official  title  of  the  chief  oflice  of  the 
government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  Babi 
Ali  =  the  High  Gate,  from  the  gate  (bdb)  of 
the  palace,  where  justice  was  administered. 
This  was  perverted  into  French  Sublime  Porte. 

porte-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  porter  —  to  carry.]  A 
prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  article  to  which 
it  is  attached  is  portable.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  compound  words  relating  to  sur- 
gery, as  porte-aiguille,  porte-caustique,  porte- 
sonde,  &c.,  the  meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 

porte  crayon, «.    [PORT-CRAYON,] 
porte  fcuille,  s.    A  portfolio  (q.v.). 

porte-monnale,  s.  A  small  leather 
pocket-book  for  holding  money,  &c. 

*  porte-col-ise,  *.    [PORTCULLIS.] 

*  pdrt'-Sd,  a.    [Eng.  port  (5),  s. ;  -ed.]   Having 
gates ;  provided  or  furnished  with  gates. 

"  The  Englishmen  had  thrir  parie  onely  bamd  and 
ported."— Qrafton  ;  Henry  V.  (an.  7). 

P  or  tend ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  portendo  =  to  fore- 
tell, from  por-  (=  O.  Lat.  port-)  =  towards, 
and  tendo  =  to  stretch  forth.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  stretch  forth  ;  to  extend. 

"  Duom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneua'  portended  steel." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  T.  58. 
1  The  meaning  here  may  be  threatened. 
2.  To  foreshow  or  foretoken  ominously ;  to 
indicate  by  previous  signs ;  to  forebode. 

"  Many  signs  portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day."— 
Jfacaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  foreshow  or  forebode  future 
events. 


*  por  ten  slon,  ».    [PORTEND.]    The  act  of 
portending,  foreboding,  or  foretokening. 

"  The  red  comet*  do  carry  the  portentiom  at  Man."— 
Browne :   Vulgar  frrourt,  ch.  XIY. 

por'-te'nt,  *.  [Fr.  portente,  from  Lat  porten- 
tumt  neut  sing,  of  portentus,  pa.  par.  of  por- 
tendo  =  to  portend  (q.v.);  Ital.  ASp.  portento.] 
That  which  portends,  forebodes,  or  foretokens  ; 

an  omen,  especially  of  ill ;  a  sign,  or  prodigy, 
Indicating  the  approach  of  evil  or  calamity. 

"  What  portent t.  from  what  distant  region,  riser" 
Cowptr  :  On  the  Ice  /tlandt. 

*  por-tSn'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  portent;  -ivc.}  Por- 
lending,  foretokening,  portentous,  ominous. 

"  Com«U  all  wink'd  at  this,  nor  could  I  spy 
One  blazing  star  but  my  portentive  ere. 

Brvm*  :  To  hit  Mittreu. 

por  ten'  tons,  a.  [O.  F.  portenteux,  from 
Lat  portentosus,  from  portentum  =  a  portent 
(q.v.);  Ital.  &  Sp.  portentoso.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  portent  or  omen ;  fore- 
tokening, foreboding,  ominous. 

"  I  believe  they  areiwtontout  thing*." 

Khakesp. :  Juliut  Canar,  1.  S. 

2.  Prodigious,  monstrous,  wonderful,  super- 
natural. 

"  The  port entotu  ability,  which  may  Justify  these 
bold  undertaker*. "— Burin  :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

por  ten  toils  IJr,  a//r.  [Eng.  portentous ; -ly.] 
In  a  portentous  manner;  ominously,  pro- 
digiously, wonderfully. 

port-fir  (1),  *  port  our,  s.  [Fr.  porteur, 
from  porter  =  to  carry;  Sp.  portador ;  Ital. 
portatort.]  * 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A    carrier ;    one    who    carries    burdens, 
parcels,  luggage,  Ac.  for  hire. 

2.  A  dark-coloured  malt  liquor,  BO  called 
from  having    been  •  originally  the   favourite 
drink  of  London  porters.     [UKER.] 

"The  devil*  drinking  porter  on  the  altar." — Wat- 
pole:  Anecdote*  of  Painting.  ToL  iv.,  co.  IT. 

*3.  A  lever. 
IX  Technically: 

1.  Forging : 

(1)  A  long  bar  of  Iron  attached  In  continua- 
tion of  the  axis  of  a  heavy  forging,  whereby 
it  is  guided  beneath  the  hammer  or  into  the 
furnace,  being  suspended  by  chains  from  a 
crane  above.    A  cross  lever  fixed  to  the  porter 
Is  the  means  of  rotating  the  forging  beneath 
the  hammer. 

(2)  A  smaller  bar  from  whose  end  an  article 
Is  forged,  as  a  knife-blade,  for  instance. 

2.  Law;  An  officer  who  carries  a  white  or 
silver  rod  before  the  justice  in  eyre. 

3.  Weaving:  A  weaver's  term  in  Scotland 
for  twenty  splits  in  plain  work. 

porter-house,  *.  A  house  at  which 
porter,  ale,  Ac.,  are  retailed ;  also  a  chop  house. 

1  Porter-houte  steak  :  A  bet-fcteak  cut  between 
the  eirloin  and  the  t<-ndci  loin,  said  to  have  been 
tir-t  introduced  in  a  noted  New  York  porter- 
house. 

port'-er  (2),  *.  [Fr.  portier,  from  Lat  portar- 
iust  from  porta  =  a  gate.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  gate,  door,  or 
other  entrance ;  a  gatekeeper,  a  doorkeeper. 

"To  this  the  porter  openyth."—  Wyct iffe :  Jon  x. 

2.  One  who    waits   at  a  door   to  receive 
messages ;  a  waiter  in  a  hall. 

port  cr  ago  (age  as  I&)  (IX  «.  [Eng. 
porter  (I)'  -age.} 

1.  The  act  of  carrying ;  portage. 

*  2.  The  business  of  a  porter  or  carrier. 

3.  The    money    charged    or    paid    for   the 
carriage  of  goods  by  a  porter. 

"  port  cr  age  (age  as  fg)  (2),  s.  [Eng. 
porter  ($);  -age.]  Ihe  business  of  a  porter  or 
doorkeeper. 

*  port -er-ess,  «.    [PORTRESS.] 

*  port'-or-ly",  a.    [Eng.  porter  (1);  -ly.]    Like 
a  porter;   coarse,   vulgar,  low:   as,  porterly 
language. 

*pb'rt'-Ssse,  *  port-as,  "port  ass,  'port- 
asse,  *  port-es,  •  port-ess,  *  port-oose, 
*  poortos,  *  porthos,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of 
O.  Fr.  porte-hors,  from  porter  =  to  carry,  and 
hors  =  abroad,  from  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors, 
abroad.  The  Fr.  is  thus  a  translation  of  Lat. 
portiforium,  from  porto  =  to  carry,  and  foris. 
80  called  from  its  being  portable.]  A  breviary. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,061.) 


port'  fire,  t.    [Eng.  port  (2) ;  «.,  and  .Jin.] 

Ordn. :  A  paper  case  filled  with  composi- 
tion. Formerly  used  for  firing  guns,  mortars, 
&c.,  instead  of  the  "friction  tubes"  since 
employed  for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
kinds,  "  common"  and  '*  Blow."  The  former  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  contains  a  com- 
position of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  powder.  It 
burns  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a  minute. 
"Slow"  portfire  is  merely  paper  Impregnated 
with  saltpetre,  also  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
burns  for  two  or  three  hours. 

pb'rt-f&'-U-d,  s.  [Eng.  port  (2),  andjbfto;  cf. 
Fr.  portefeuilU  =  (1)  portfolio,  (2)  the  office  o1 
a  minister  of  state,  from  porter  =  to  carry, 
and  feuille  (Lat.  folium)  =  a  leaf.]  [FOLIO.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  portable  case  for  holding  loose 
drawings,  prints,  papers,  &c. 

"The  servant.  In  hut  vexation,  dashed  hi*  portfolio 
on  the  ground. "—Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zvllL 

2.  /•';/. :  The  office  and  duties  of  a  minister 
of  state  ;  the  appointment  of  a  minister. 

"The  President  would  then  request  the  Premier  U 
keep  hit  portfolio"— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  28,  18S5. 

*  port   glave,  *  port-glaive,  «.    [Fr.  porter 

=  to  carry,  and  glaive  =  a  sword.]    A  sword- 
bearer.     [GLAIVE.] 

*  port  grave,  *  port  -grove,  a.    [A.8.  port 
=  a  iK>rt,  and  gerefa  =  a  reeve  or  sheriff.]    A 
portreeve  (q.v.). 

"Tb*  rulers  of  the  sayd  dt«*ena  (were)  named  port- 
fre9U."—Fabyan:  Chronyde,  ToL  II.  (Prol.) 

p6r  the  sl  a,  *.  [Gr.  iropffipic  (porthfsi*)  = 
the  sack  of  a  town.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Liparid&e  (q.v.).  Por- 
thesia  aurifiua,  the  Gold-tail,  and  P.  chryaor- 
rhcea,  the  Brown-tail,  are  British. 

pdrth'  meus,  s.  [Or.  iroptyiev?  (jx-.rthmeut)  = 
a  ferryman.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception 
of  fishes,  since  discovered  to  be  the  young  of 
Chorinemus. 

pbV-tl-ed,  ».  [Ital.,  from  Lat  porticum,  tccas. 

otporticus  =  a  porch  (q.v.).J 

Arch. :  A  covered  walk,  supported  by 
columns, 
and  usually 
vaulted  ;  a 
p  azza  or 
arched 
walk  ;  a 
porch  be- 
fore the  en- 
trance of  a 
building 
fronted  with 
columns. 
Porticoes 
are  known 
a  s  te tra- 
Btyle,  hexa- 
style,  octo- 
atyle,  or  d«- 
castyle,  ac- 
cording as 
they  have 
four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  columns  in  front.  A  prostyle 
portico  is  one  projecting  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing ;  a  portico  in  antis  is  one  receding  within 
the  building. 

"Tis  folly  all— let  me  no  more  be  told 
Of  Parian  portico$,  and  roofs  of  gold." 

Cotaper :  The  Nativity. 

poV-tl-cded,  o.  [Eng.  portico;  -ed.]  Having 
a  portico  or  jiorticoes. 

pbr-t3£-ere',  «.    [Fr.]    A  door-curtain. 

*  por-ti-fd'-U-um,  *  por-ty-fo-li-om,  s 

[Lat.  portifnrium.]      A  breviary,  a  portesse. 
(Dale :  lmaget  pt.  i.) 

*  p6V-tI-gUe,   «.       [PORTAOUE.] 

*  Pbr1 -tin-gal,    *  Por-tin-gale,    *  Por 
tin-gall,  *  Por'-tu-gal,  *.  &.  a.     [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Portugal.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant   of 
Port  ugal ;  a  Portuguese. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Portugal: 
Portuguese. 

por'-tl-d  (t  as  sh).  *.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pail,  a  portion  (q.v.). 
2.  Anat.:  A  portion.  Use-!  spec,  of  the  facial 
nerve,  formerly  called  portio  dura  (the  hard 
portion),  and  the  auditory  nerve,  termed  portio 
mollis  (the  soft  portion). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  ^-  o  ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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poV  tion,  "  por-ci  on,  *  por-ci-oun, 
*  por  ti  oun,  s.  [Fr.  portion,  from  Lat 
fmrtionem,  ara-us.  of  portio  =  a  share,  allied 
to  part,  gen.  partis  =  a  part,  and  partior  =  to 
distribute  ;  Sp.  portion  ;  Ital.  porzione.] 

1.  A  part  or  piece  of  anything  separated 
from  the  whole. 

"Those  ?reat  porfiVm*  or  fragments  fell  into  the 
abyss:  same  in  one  picture,  and  some  in  another."— 
Btirttet :  Thtory  of  the  Kafth. 

2.  A  part  of  anything  considered  by  itself, 
though  uot  actually  separated  from  the  raair 
body. 

3.  A  part  assigned  ;  a  share  ;  an  allotment. 

"Why  hast  thou  given  ma  but  one  lot  and  one 
portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great  people?"— 
Joihii'i  xviL  14. 

*  4.  Fate ;  final  state.    (Matt.  xxiv.  51.) 

5.  The  part  or  share  of  an  estate  which 
descends  or  is  given  to  the  heir,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

"Give  me  the  portion  o[  (roods  that  falleth  to  me.' 

—lute  TV.  1J. 

6.  A  wife's  fortune,  a  dowry. 

"In  the  primitive  agea,  women  were  married  wlth- 
•nt  porri»'ij  from  their  relation*"— Potter  -  Antiq.  of 
greece.  bk.  iv..  ch.  IL 

*  7.  Hence,  property,  estate  in  general 
poV  tion,  v.t.    [PORTION,  ».] 

1.  To  divide;  to  distribute  in  portions  or 
•hares  ;  to  allot. 

"The  victim  porrlon'd  and  the  goblet  crown'd." 
rope:  Homer;  Odguey  Ixiv.  424. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  portion  or  fortune. 
"Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentlc'd  orphans  blest." 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayi,  lit  267. 

por'-tion-er,  ».    [Eng.  portion  ;    er.] 

*  i  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  portions,  divides, 
«r  distributes. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  A  minister  who,  together  with 
•thers,  serves  a  benefice,  and  receives  only  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  living.  (Scotch.) 

&  Scots  Law : 

(1)  A  proprietor  of  a  small  fen.    [Feu,  ».] 

(2)  The  sub-tenant  of  a  fen, ;  a  sub-feuar. 
T  Heirs  porttoners : 

Scots  Law :  Two  or  more  females  who  succeed 
Jointly  to  heritable  estate  in  default  of  heirs 
male. 

•por'-tion-Jst,  s.    [Eng.  portion ;  -lit.] 

1.  The  same  as  PORTIONEB,  II.  1. 

2.  The  same  as  POSTMASTER,  II. 

"  William  Cole,  soon  after  was  made  one  of  the  por. 
Ktmittt,  commonly  called  postmasters,  of  Merton 
Cellegv.  —  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon.,  L 

por  tion  less.    o.      [Eng.    portion;    -las.] 
Having  no  portion. 

p»rt  ite,  s.      [After  M.  Port*  of  Tuscany; 
•off.  -ite  (Afire.).] 

Uin.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated 
nasses  in  the  galibro  rosso  of  Tuscany.  Crys- 
tallization orthorhombic.  Hardness,  5 ;  sp. 
fr.  2-4  ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colour,  white.  An 
analysis  yielded  Bechi :  silica,  58'12  ;  alumina, 
17-50  ;  magnesia,  4 -87 ;  lime,  1'7«  ;  aorta,  0-16 ; 
potash,  0-10  ;  water,  7492  =  100-43.  Eliminat- 
ing the  protoxides,  the  formula  will  be, 
Al2O3,SSiO2+2HO. 

Pint' -land,  ».    [Eng.  port,  and  land.] 

Grog. :  A  peninsula  in  Dorsetshire.  Usmally 
•lied  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

Portland-beds,  s.  pi. 

Oeoi  :  A  series  of  marine  beds  180  feet  thick, 
•f  Upper  Oolitic  age,  found  chiefly  in  Portland 
fa.v.),  but  also  in  Oxfordshire,  Buckingham, 
ihire,  and  Yorkshire.  They  constitute  the 
foundation  on  which  the  freshwater  lime- 
•tone  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  reposes.  Ether- 
Idge  divides  them  into  fourteen  distinct,  well- 
defined  beds  ;  the  flrst  nine  constitute  the 
Portland  stone  (q.v.),  the  remaining  five  the 
Portland  sand  or  Marly  series.  The  Portland 
«tone  is  again  sub-divided  into  the  Buildin« 
»*ds,  viz.,  the  first  two,  and  the  Flinty  beds 
the  third  to  the  ninth.  About  fifty  species  of 
Mollusca  occur,  some  of  them  great  ammon- 
ites. Of  reptiles  are,  Steneosaurus,  Goni- 
•pholis,  and  Cetiosaurua. 

Portland-cement.  ». 

Chen. :  A  cement  having  the  colour  of  Port- 
hud  stone.  It  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
•  mixture  of  the  argillaceous  mud  of  the 
Thames  and  chalk,  and  afterwards  grinding  it 
IB  a  fine  powder. 


Portland  moth,  «. 

Enton.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotis 
pracox. 

•  Portland-oolite,  >. 

Geol. :  The  Upper  Oolite,  spec,  the  Portland 
stone  (q.v.). 

Portland-powder,  «. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  composed  of  the  roots 
of  Aristolochia  rotunda  and  Gentiana  lutea  in 
equal  proportions. 

Portland  riband-wave,  >. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
legeneraria. 

Portland  saso,  s. 

Comm. :  A  powder  derived  from  the  macer- 
ated corms  of  Arum  maculfttum,  gathered  in 
Portland  and  sent  to  London  for  sale. 

Portland  screw,  >. 

Palirant. :  A  local  name  for  the  internal  cast 
of  Ceritkium  portlandicum. 

Portland -stone,  Portland  free- 
stone, s. 

Comm.,  ate. ;  A  freestone  quarried  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
and  much  used  for  building  purposes  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  largely  employed  in  the  erection 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  &e. 

Portland-vase,  >.  A  cinerary  urn  or 
vase,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  long  in  possession  of  the 
B;irl*rini  family.  In  1779  it  was  purchased  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1810  the  Duke  of  Portland,  its  owner,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  allowed 
it  to  be  placed  there  for  exhibition.  In  1845 
it  was  maliciously  broken  to  pieces ;  it  has 
since  been  repaired,  but  is  not  now  shown  to 
the  public.  It  is  ten  inches  high  and  six  in 
diameter  at  the  broadest  part,  of  transparent 
dark-blue  glass  coated  with  opaque  white 
glass,  cut  in  cameo  on  each  side  into  groups 
of  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

port  Ian'  dl -a,  «.  [Named  after  the  Ducheas 
of  Portland,  a  patroness  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedyotidse  (q.v.),  with 
elliptical  leaves,  triangular  stipules,  and 
large,  showy  white  or  red  flowers.  Portlan- 
dia  grandijtora  is  common  in  greenhouses. 
Portlandia  hexandra  furnishes  a  bark',  used 
like  cinchona  in  French  Guiana. 

port -last,  I.     [PORTOISE.] 

po'rt'-H-ne'ss,  «.    [Eng.  portly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  portly; 
dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 

"  Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portHnea  Is  honour." 
Sfenter:  Sonnet  5 

2.  A  comparatively  excessive  stoutness  of 
body  ;  corpulence. 

port'-ly,  *  porte-ly,  a.  [Eng.  port  (2),  s. ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  Dignified,  stately,  or  grand  in  mien,  de- 
meanour, or  appearance. 

"  Lo  1  where  she  comes  along  with  porflii  face." 

Spennr:  Efitlto.lo.mion,  lit. 

"2.  Inflated,  swelling. 

"Argosies  with  portlr Ml." 

Ska&tp. :  Merchant  of  renlee,  1  1 

3.  Somewhat  large  and  corpulent  of  body ; 
stout 

"  Till  at  length  the  porf/v  abbot 
Murmured,  Why  this  waste  of  food?" 

Longfellow:   Walter  von  dvr  Vogelweid. 

port-man'-teau  (eau  as  6),  ,;.  [Fr.  porte- 
manteau,  from  porter  =  to  carry,  and  mantetiu 
=  a  cloak.]  A  trunk  or  case,  usually  nf 
leather,  for  carrying  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  on 
journeys  ;  a  leather  case  attached  to  a  saddle 
behind  the  rider. 

port-man'  tie,  *  port  man'-tlck,  *port- 
man'-tu-a,  s.  [Scedef.]  Corrupt,  of  port- 
manteau (q.v.).  Now  only  in  vulgar  use. 
(North :  Plutarch,  p.  808.) 

*por-toir,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  porter  =  to  bear,  to 
carry.  ]  One  who  or  that  which  bears  or  carries ; 
one  who  or  that  which  bears  or  produces. 

"  Branches  >»Li.-h  were  portoin  and  bear  grape*  the 
year  before."— Holland. 

port  -olse,  s.    [Kt.ym.  doubtful.] 
Naut. :  The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 
^  (1)  A-portoise :  Resting  on,  or  lowered  to, 
the  gunwale ;  as,  To  lowerthe  yards  a-portoite. 


(2)  To  ride  a-portoist : 

ffaut, :  To  have  the  lower  yards  and  top- 
masts struck  or  lowered  down,  when  ftt 
anchor,  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

por-tor, «.   [After  Porto- Venere,  where  found  1 
Petrol. :  A  black  marble,  veined  with  yellow 
dolomite. 

*  port  OS,  *.      [PORTESSB.] 

*  port-pane,  «.    [Fr.  porter  (Lat.  j»rto)= to 
carry,  and  pain  (Lat.  panis)  =  bread.]      A 
cloth  for  carrying  bread,  so  as  not  to  touch  it 
with  the  hands. 

pof -trait,  *  pour  traict,  •  pour  trait, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  pourtraict  =  a  portrait,  from  pour- 
traict,  pourtrait,  pa.  par.  of  pourtraire  =  tet 
portray  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  portrait.] 

1.  That  which  is  portrayed ;  a  likeness  or 
representation  of  a  person,  and  especially  of 
the  face  of  a  person,  drawn  from  life  with  a 
pencil,  crayon,  or  burin,  or  taken  by  photo- 
graphy.    A  portrait,  bust,  or  statue  in  sculp- 
ture is  one  representing  the  actual  features  or 
person    of  an   individual,  as   distinguished 
from  an  ideal  bust  or  statue. 

"The  portrait  claims  from  imitative  art 
Resemblance  close  iii  each  miuuter  part." 

Mason:  Fretnoy ;  Art  of  /Viinrtur 

2.  A  vivid  picture,  description,  or  repre- 
sentation in  words. 

portrait-painter,  >.  An  artist  whoH 
occupation  or  profession  is  portrait  painting. 

portrait  -  painting,  s.      The   art  of 

painting  portraits. 

*  por'-trait,  *  pour  traict,  •  ponr- 
trciot,  v.t.  [PORTRAIT,  ».]  To  portray,  to 
picture,  to  draw. 

"  I  labour  to  pourtraict  In  Arthnre  .  .  .  the  image 
of  a  brave  knight. "—Spenter  :  F.  O..  (Lett  Dedic.) 

«  pbr'-trait-ist,  ».  [Eng.  portrait ;  -int.]  A 
portrait- painter. 

"Another  Tery  pleasing  sample  of  'H.  B.' M  a 
portraititt."— Daily  Telegraph,  April  6.  1882. 

por  tr.ait  ure,  *  por  trat  uro,  *  por- 
trct  lire,  *  pour  traict  urc,  «.  [Fr. 
portraiture,  from  O.  Fr.  pourtraire  =  to  por- 
tray (q.v.).] 

1.  A  portrait ;  a  likeness  or  painted  rcsem 
blance ;  likenesses  collectively. 


2.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

"  Portraiture  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  a  painter 
•     In  this  country."—  Walpiie:   Anecdote*  of  Painting, 
ToL  iv.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  The  art  or  act  of  portraying  or  vividly 
describing  in  words. 

*  por'-trait-ure,  v.t.  [PORTRAITURE,  ».]  T» 
portray,  to  depict. 

por-tray',  *  pour  trai-en,  *  pour-tray, 
*  pur-trey,  *  por-ture,  "  pur-ture,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  portraire,  pourtraire  (Fr.  portrain\ 
from  Low  Lat.  protrako  =  to  paint,  to  depict ; 
Lat.  pro  =  forward,  and  traho  =  to  draw,  to 
drag.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of;  to 
depict  in  a  portrait. 

"  Behold  my  picture  here  well  portrayed  for  to* 
nones."— Picture  of  a  Lover  (Vucertaine  Author), 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

"  Rigid  spears,  and;helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray  d" 

Hilton :  P.L.iLfL 

3.  To  picture  or  describe  in  words. 

por-tray'-al,  ».  [Eng.  portray;  -al.]  Th« 
act  of  portraying  ;  description,  delineation. 

por-tray-or,  *  por-trei-our,  «.  [Eng. 
portray;  -er.]  One  who  portrays;  one  who 
paints  or  describes  vividly. 

"  No  portreiour  ne  karver  of  Images." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  l.Mt 

port'-reeve,  *port-reve,  «.  (POR* 
GRAVE.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  s  town  or 
port ;  a  portgrave. 

"The  Port-reeve  of  Evil  In  Somersetshire  WM 
nsually  chos.  j  to  continue  in  his  office  for  one  year.*— 
Nelton :  Lex  Jtantriontm,  p.  ISA. 

porf-r5ss,  *  pbV-ter-e'ss,  5.  [Eng.  porter 
(2) ;  -ess.]  A  female  porter  or  doorkeeper. 

"  Thither  he  came,  the  portren  show'd. ' 

Scott .  Lord  of  the  Ittet,  T.  t, 

pbrt'-reve,  >.    [PORTREEVE.] 

port  sok   en,  o.    [Eng.  port  =  a  port,  and 


Id,  biSy ;  pout.  Jdwl ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  «  t 
•*an,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -«jlon  =  xhua,   -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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pospolite— possibility 


*POS'  po-lite,  *.  [Pol.  pospolite  ruszcnie  =  a 
general  summons  to  march  in  arms  against  an 
enemy,  an  arriereban,  from  pospolity  =  general, 
and  ruszenie  -r  A  stirring,  a  commotion.]  A 
kind  of  militia  in  Poland,  which  in  time  of 
invasion  was  called  to  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

"poss,  *pOS8Ot  v.t.  [Fr.  pouwCT-  =  to  push, 
to  thrust.]  To  push,  to  dash. 

"  And  therein  .  .  .  thay  powwfahlr  up  an  downe." 
-M8.  Lincoln,  A.  I.  IT,  fo.  253. 

>0*  so,  s.    [Lat.  lit  =  to  be  able.] 

1.  The  same  as  POSSE  COMITATUS  (q.T.). 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  people. 

"Every  Individ  tut  mem  her  of  thepo***  U  known  to 
•very  house  at  which  the  *erewuie  U  attempted  "— 
Daily  Teltffraplt,  Dec.  33,  1886. 

5  In  posse:  Said  of  a  thing  which  may  pos- 
•ribly  be  ;  as  opposed  to  in  esset  said  when  a 
thing  actually  is. 

posse  comitatus,  s.  [Lit.  =  the  power 
of  the  county.] 

Law:  A  force  or  body  which  the  sheriff  »>f 
S  county  ift  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of 
riot,  invasion,  possession  kept  on  forrible 
entry,  rescue,  or  other  attempt  to  oppose  or 
obstruct  the  execution  of  justice.  It  consists 
Of  all  knights  and  other  men  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  able  to  travel  withiu  the  county. 

"posse,  v.t.    [Poss.] 

•  pos-sede,  «.*.    [Lat.  possideo.}    To  possess. 

pos-sess'.  *  pos-sesse,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pos- 
tessus,  pa.  par.  of  possideo  =.  to  possess  ;  Fr.  pos- 
sjder;  ItaLpossedere;  8p.  power;  Port.pos*uir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  occupy  in  person  ;  to  have  or  hold 
actually  in  person  ;  to  hold  as  occupant. 

"This  king,  that  DOW  tbe  crowu  po**eiid." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  T. 

X.  To  have  as  property  ;  to  own  ;  to  be 
owner  of  ;  to  be  master  of. 

"  I  am  jour's,  and  all  that  I  patten." 

S*aA«*p.  :  Lovt't  Labour"!  Lott,  T.  i 

•S.  To  make  one's  self  possessor  or  master 
•f  ;  to  seize,  to  gain,  to  win. 

"The  English  marched  t"ward§  th«  river  Rske, 
tBteiidiug  to  pottcat  a  hill  called  Under  Sake."— 

gajfward. 

i.  To  pot  In  possession  of  anything;  to  make 
possessor,  master,  or  owner  ;  to  give  possession 
to.    (Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  given.) 
"I  will  pottftt  you  <ythat  ship  and  treasure." 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iti.  1. 

^Now  only  used  reflexively. 

"  W.e  poMeMMl  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea," 
^ 


*5.  To  make  acquainted;  to  inform,  to 
tell.  (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

"  The  king  is  certainly  pOMesMd 
Of  all  oar  purposes 

*ti<iketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  IT.  1, 

6.  To  acquire  or  have  full  power  or  mastery 
over,  as  an  evil  spirit,  passion,  or  influence. 

"If  Legion  himself  poueutd  Mm.~-8JiaJcitp.  .' 
Twttfth  fiiffht,  lii.  4. 

7.  To  pervade  ;  to  affect  strongly  ;  to  have 
ft  strong  influence  on  or  over  ;  to  overpower. 

"  Weakness  pntttttcth  me." 

Shaketp.  ;  &i*gJttkn,v.  S. 

•8.  To  fill,  to  furnish, 

*  9.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  accomplish.    (Spen- 
ter:  F.Q.,  III.  iii.  51.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  the  power  or  mas- 
tery ;  to  be  master.  (Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  5.) 

possessed',    *  p6s  sc'st',  pa.   par.  &  a. 
[POSSESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Held  as  by  an  owner  ;  owned. 

2.  Holding  as  owner  ;  owning  :  as,  He  died 
possessed  of  great  wealth. 

8.  Informed,  acquainted. 

4.  Seized,  held,  or  ruled  by  an  evil  spirit, 
passion,  or  influence;  under  the  power  of 
some  evil  influence  ;  mad. 


"  He  la,  mn,  potseaed, 
fight,  ill.  4. 


pos  ses'  scr,  s.    [POSSESSOR.] 

pos  sess  ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  possessions 
*  pos-ses-sy-on,  s.  [Fr.  possession,  from 
Lat.  poftsessinnemt  accus.  of  possessio  =  a  hold- 
ing, a  possessing,  from  possessust  pa.  par.  of 
possideo  =  to  possess  (q.v.);  Sp.  poswion;  Ital. 
possessions.  \ 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing  or  holding 
as  owner  or  occupant  ;  the  state  of  owning  or 
being  master  of  anything  ;  the  state  of  beltiy 
seized  of  anything  ;  occupancy;  ownership, 
rightful  or  wrongful.    IT[] 

"In  this  case  bare  pottestion  had.  by  <•  (fluxion  <•', 
time,  matured  into  a  right  of  property.1  —Blactotone 
Comment.,  bk.  il  .  cti.  10. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed  ;  property,  lan<l, 
estate,  or  goods  owned. 

"  My  sole  potteuion  is  thy  love.* 

Copper  ;  J'if  of  t*«  Cross. 

8L  A  district,  or  extent  over  which  a  person 
or  thing  has  power  or  authority. 

*'  Lest  total  darkness  should  t>y  night  regain 
Her  old  poumivn."  Milton:  P.  L..  IT.  ««. 

*  4.  The  state  of  being  possessed  or  under 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  passions,  or  influences; 
madness,  lunacy. 

"  How  long  hatb  this  pmtctrion  held  the  man  ?" 

.  ;  Comedy  of  hrrori,  V. 


*  5.  Anidea,aprepossession>apresentiment, 

"I  have  a  paueuitm  that  with  this  (Ire  hundred  I 
•ball  win  five-  thousand."  —  Cidoer  :  J'rov.  UutoanA,  i 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Law:   The   holding  or  having  as 
owner   or   occupier,    whether   rightfully    or 
wrongfully  ;  actual  seizing  or  occupancy. 

"  The  lowest  kind  of  title  cousisU  in  tbe  mere  naked 
pou-'ttion,  or  actual  occupation  of  the  estate,  without 
any  apparent  right  to  hold  and  continue  such  pottet- 
tion."-aitn'kttorn  :  Comment.,  bk.  it,  ch.  ID. 

2.  Internal.  Law  :  A  country  or   territory 
held  by  mere  right  of  conquest.    (Bouvier.) 

3.  Script.  :  The   taking    possession  of  the 
body  or  spirit  by  demons  or  devils.  They  pro- 
duced bodily  disease  or  defect  as  dumbness 
(Matt  ix.  32-34),  blindness  and  dumbness  (xii. 
2*2-30),  epilepsy  with  dumbness  (Mark  ix.  17- 
27)  ;  and  a  woman  who  had  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  eighteen  years  is  described  as  bound 
that  length  of  time  by  Satan  (Luke  xiii.  10.) 
Mentally,  the  possession  by  an  unclean  spirit 
produced  symptoms  almost  undfstinguishable 
from  those  of  madness  (Mark  v.  2-20).    Jesus, 
when  on  earth,  cut  oat  demons  (Matt.  ir. 
24,  Ac.). 

H  1.  Possession  {$  nine-tenths  of  the  law  : 
Law:  A  dictum  used  as  a  strong  method  of 
asserting  that  whosoever  attempts  to  oust  a 
possessor  from  property  will  not  succeed  by 
showing  flaws  in  the  occupant's  title,  but  must 
fully  establish  his  own.  (Wharton.) 

2.  To  give  possession  :  To  put  another  in 
possession  of  anything  ;  to  put  in  the  power 
or  ownership  of  another. 

3.  To  take  possession  :  To  enter  on  or  bring 
,  within  one's  power  or  occupancy  ;  to  seize. 

"At  length,  having  killed  the  defendant,  actually 
took  pot»eui(m.~—aoldmith  :  Thf  £•*,  No.  4. 

4  .  To  put  in  possession  : 

(1)  To  give  possession  to. 

(2)  To  place  a  person  in  charge  of  property 
recovered  on  ejectment  or  distraint. 

5.  Writ  of  possession  : 

Law  :  A  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to  pat  a 
person  in  peaceful  possession  of  property  re- 
covered in  ejectment  or  writ  of  e"ntry. 

possession  theory,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  theory  prevailing  among 
races  and  individuals  of  low  culture  that 
disease,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  malevolent  spirit.  [OBSES- 
SION, ORACLE.] 

"That  the  intruding  or  invading  spirit  may  be 
either  a  human  soul,  or  may  belong  to  some  other 
class  In  the  •piritOftJ  hierarchy,  countenances  the 
opinion  that  the  v-tuesstoit-tlttory  U  .  .  .  modelled  on 
the  ordinary  theory  of  the  soul  anting  ou  tbe  body. 
In  illustrating  the  doctrine  from  typical  examples 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  available  details,  it  will 
be  hardly  pouible  to  discriminate  among  tbe  oper- 
ating apirlta.  between  those  which  are  souls  and  those 
whicli  are  demons,  nor  to  draw  an  exact  Hue  between 
obsession  )>j  a  demon  outside,  and  possession  by  a 
demon  iualde."—  Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  11.  125. 

*  poa  sess'-ion  (ssassh),  v.t.    [POSSESSION, 
«.]    To  invest  with  property. 

"Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 
•es-i-tli  and  pottctiionetH."  —  Carew  :  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall 

*  pos  soss  -ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  pos- 
tession  ;  -al.]    Possessive. 

*  pos  sess  -ion  ar  y  (ss  as  sh),  a.      [Eng. 
posxtsion  ;  -ary.]'    Relating  to  or   implying 
possession. 

*  pos  sess  -lon-er  (88  as  sh),  «.    [Eng.  pos- 
session; -eT.J 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  possessor  ;  one  who  owiu 
or  possesses  anything. 

"  An  vnquiet  profile  to  the  pfnteuionert  of  rich**.' 
—Bolt :  Edward  IV.  (an.  19). 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  a  member 
of  a  religious  community  which  was  endowt'4 

with  lands. 

t  pos  SOS-SlV-al,  a.  [E»g.  possessive);  -«i.'. 
Pertaining  to  a  possessive.  (E«rle:  PhttoL, 
\  672.) 

pos  ses  -slvo,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  possesslvu»,  Iron, 
posse&ius,  pa.  par.  of  possideo  =  to  posses* 
(q.v.);  Fr. possessif ;  Sp.posesivo;  ItaLltPgrt. 
possessivo.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  baring,  or  in- 
dicating possession. 

"They  waddle   round    In   a   straddling, 
fMhiun  "-A.Ji/y  fe/fi/ra/A.  Nov.  11,  16S&. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  POSSESSIVE-CASE  (q. 

2.  The  same  as  POSSESSIVE-PBONOUH  ( 
possessive -case,  «. 

Gram. :  That  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
which  indicates— 

(1) Ownership,  or  possession :  as,  John't  book. 

(2)  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another  :  u, 
Plato's  su  pi Kirters.  Also  called  the  Genitiv*- 
case.  [GENITIVE.] 

If  The  possessive  case  is  expressed  im 
English  by  the  apostrophe  (')  and  s:  «, 
John,  John'*. 

possessive  pronoun,  *. 

Gram. :  A  pronoun  denoting  possession  V 
ownership. 


9,  adv.    [Eng.  jnssatir*;  -1*4 

In  a  manner  denoting  possession. 

p6s  scs  sor,  •  pos  scs  sour,  «.  (Lit. 
possessor,  from  pouusut,  pa.  par.  of  jxuiWe.  = 
to  possess;  Fr.  poaeueur;  8p.  poswor;  Pott. 
possessor;  Ital.  possessor*.]  One  who  poMenn 
or  owns ;  one  who  holds  or  enjoys  any  good* 
or  property  ;  an  owner,  an  occupant ;  a  pg*- 
prietor  of  goods,  real  or  personal. 

"  AJ  U  he  lud  Ixmi  po«Maoro(  the  wbol.  wort*.-— 
Aar7> :  Sfrmont,  ToL  V..  Mr.  4. 

p^f  scs'-sor  jr,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  yvis.««soritw.  fro* 
jxasasor  =  a  possessor  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  jnaeuob&I 
A.  At  adjective: 
*  I.  Ordinary  Langvage  : 

1.  Relating  to,  or  denoting  possession. 

2.  Having  possession ;  possessing. 

"TMi  lie  deUlol  from  the  ivy  much  ealnft  BSft 
will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  potKttory  1 


IL  Law:  Arising  from  possession  :  aa,  a  js» 
tessory  interest. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Law:  A  suit  entered  in  the  Admiralty  Court 
by  the  owners  for  the  seizing  of  their  ship. 

possessory  action,  *. 

Law  :  An  action  brought  to  regain  posset- 
si  cm  of  land,  the  right  of  possession  only,  a*4 
not  the  right  of  property  being  contested. 

possessory-Judgment,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  judgment  which  entitles)  a 
person  who  has  been  m  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion forseven  years  to  continue  his  possession 
Until  the  question  of  right  shall  be  decided. 

pos  set,  *  pos-syt,  «,  [Cf.  Wei.  posel  =  cva^ 
died  milk,  posset  ;  Ir.  pusoid  —  a  posset.]  A 
drink  composed  of  hot  milk  curdled  by  som* 
Infusion,  as  wine  or  other  liquor. 

Thou  shalt  eat  a  pottet  to-night  at  my  hooM."— 
:  Merry  Wiva  of  Windior,  v.  6. 


*  pos   set,  v.t.     [POSSET,  s.]     To  curdle,  t* 
coagulate.    (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  L  5.) 

*  pdVsI-Wft  -Jt-tate,  v.t.    [Lat. 
genit.  possibilitatis  =  possibility 
make  or  render  possible. 


t^,  *pos-sl-bil-i-tee.s.  [Fm. 

posdbilite,  from  Lat.  possihilitatem,  accus.  of 
possibilitas,  from  pof^bilis  =  possible  (q.».); 
Sp.  posibilidad;  Ital.  possibUita.) 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  possible; 
the  power  of  happening,  being,  or  existing  in 
sou  ic.  way  or  other.  It  generally  implies  im- 
probability or  great  uncertainty. 

"'  An;  degree  of   pouibifiry   whatever,  of 
being  true.'  —  Paley  :  Sermon  L 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po,s, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  lew. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

PLATE  I. 

1  HONG-KONG  (1880),  2  Cents. 

2  MAURITIUS  (1847),  2  Pence. 

I:  ir".     Stamp-dealers'  price  lur  original,  $'4.000.001 

3  BRITISH  GUIANA  (1889),  1  Cent. 

4  MOLDAVIA  (1858),  81  Parale. 

Rare.     Stamp-dealers'  price  for  original,  $1.600.00. 

5  NEW  SOUTH   WALES  (1888),  1  Penny. 

6  INDIA   (1892),  1  Rupee. 

7  HUNGARY  (1874),  2  Kreutzer. 

8  ICELAND  (1882),  3  Aur. 

9  BRITISH    HONDURAS  (1888),  2  Cents. 

10  HAWAII   (1851).  13  Cents. 

Rare.     Stamp-dealers'  price  for  original,  $500.001 

11  SALVADOR  (1896),  5  Centavos. 

12  SWITZERLAND  (1862),  2  Centimes. 
18    JAPAN   (1879),  2  Sen. 

14  ST.  HELENA  (1894),  Half-penny. 

15  ARGENTINA  (1888),  Half-centay* 

16  PARAGUAY  (1892),  2  Centavos. 

17  AFGHANISTAN   (188;),  1  Abassy. 

18  AZORES  (1895),  2%  Reis. 

19  MEXICO  (18%),  5  Cents. 

20  MOROCCO  (1892),  5  Centimes. 

21  CYPRUS  (18%),  30  Paras. 

22  SAXONY  (1850),  3  Pfennige. 

23  NIGER   COAST  (1894),  1  Penny. 
21  PERSIA  (1882),  10  Francs. 

25  COSTA   RICA  (1889),  20  Centavo*. 

26  BOLIVIA  (1894),  2  Centavos. 

27  SWEDEN   (1891),  1  Ore. 

28  PORTUGAL    (1893),  5  Eels. 

29  SHANGHAI   (1893),  Half-cent. 

30  DUTCH  INDIES  (1882),  2%  Cents. 

81  FRENCH   COLONIES  (1892).  1  Centlma. 

82  LEEWARD    ISLANDS  (1890),  1  Shilling. 
S3    BORNEO  (189-1),  3  Cents. 

34    CORE  A  (1885),  100  Mons. 

85  BRITISH   SOUTH   AFRICA   (1896),  Half-penny. 

86  CONGO  (1895),  5  Centimes. 

37  HOLLAND  (1875),  10  Cents. 

38  NEW   ZEALAND  (1895),  Half-penny. 

39  GAUTEMALA    (1886),  1  Centavo. 

40  MONTENEGRO  (1894),  1  Novitch. 

41  ROMAN   STATES  (18C8),  5  CentesimL 

42  QUEENSLAND  (1895),  1  Penny. 

43  ANGOLA  (1870),  5  Rels. 

44  CUBA  (1892),  Hair-millisemo. 

45  NEWFOUNDLAND  (1894),  Half-cent. 

46  BAHAMAS  (1884),  1  Penny. 

47  ECUADOR  (1887),  2  Centavos. 

48  AUSTRIA  (1851),  10  Kreutzer. 

49  FRENCH  COLONIES  (1859),  10  Centimes. 
60  GERMANY   (1865),  3  Silbergroschen. 

51    BULGARIA  (1889),  1  Stotinkl. 

K    BRITISH  BECHU AN ALAND  (1887),  Half-penny. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  FOREIGN   NATIONS. 

PLATE  II. 

fa  GIBRALTAR  (1889),  10  Centimes. 

64  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  (1890),  1  Anna. 

65  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (1894),  1  Penny. 

56  BELGIUM  (1893),  2  Centimes. 

(With  or  without  huti'Uy  delivery.) 

57  LAGOS  (18S7),  V/t  Penny. 

58  LUBECK  (1859),  4  Shillings. 

59  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  (1893),  2>i  Penny. 

60  SIAM   (1S95),  1  Att. 

61  BARBADOES  (189G),  1  Furthlng. 

62  HAYTI  (1894),  1  Cent. 

63  SALVADOR  (1892),  2  Pesos. 

64  HANKOW  (1893),  2  Cents. 

65  GRENADA  (1896),  8  Peuce. 

66  SARAWAK  (1889),  2  Cents. 

67  MONACO  (1890),  15  Centime* 

68  BRAZIL  (1894),  10  Rcis. 

69  KEWKIANG  (1894),  Half-cent. 

70  CHILE  (1883),  5  Centavos. 

71  JAMAICA  (1886),  Half-penny. 

72  NATAL  (1895),  Half-Penny. 

73  ABYSSINIA  (1894),  %  Guercha 

74  TURKEY  (1876),  10  Paras. 

75  SAMOA  (1877),  2  Shillings. 

76  LIBERIA  (1892),  16  Cents. 

77  CURACAO  (1889),  1  Cent. 

78  LUXEMBOURG  (189T>),  2  Centime* 

79  U.  8.  OF  COLOMBIA  (1890),  UaU-eentMOi 

80  MOZAMBIQUE  (1894),  5  Reis. 

81  HONDURAS  (1891),  2  Pesos. 

82  FUNCHAL  (1892),  5  Reis. 

83  MEXICO  (1864),  4  Reals. 

84  CEYLON  (1892),  2  Cents. 

85  ROUMANIA  (1S79),  Half-banl. 

86  ITALY  (1890).  2  Centesimi. 

87  HAMBURG  (18C6),  4  Shillings. 

88  PHILLIPINE  ISLANDS  (1893),  1  Mllllsem* 

89  GREECE  (1896),  1  Lepta. 

90  RUSSIA  (1889),  4  Kopecs. 

91  ITALY  (18.VJ),  40  Ci-iiU-Minl. 

92  HAWAII  (1894),  2  Cents. 

93  SAN  MARINO  (1891),  25  Centesimi. 

94  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  (1895),  1  Centum 

95  GAMBIA  (1889),  1  Penny. 

96  DENMARK  (1874),  5  Ore. 

97  ALSACE  (1871),  5  Centimes. 

98  NICARAGUA  (1869),  10  Centavos. 

99  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  (1872),  1  Cent. 

100  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC  (1894),  1  Penny. 

101  BADEN  (1862),  3  Kreutzer. 

102  CHINA  (1885),  1  Candareen. 

103  HELIGOLAND  (1870),  1  Pfennlge. 

104  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (1894),  1  Penny. 

105  EGYPT  (181M),  3  Milliemes. 

106  PERU  (1891),  1  Ceutavo. 

107  NEW  BRUNSWICK  (1860),  1  Cent 

108  LABUAN  (1894),  2  Cents. 

109  NORWAY  (1888),  2  Ore. 


possible  -  post 
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2.  That  which  is  possible  :  a  thing  which 
Slay  possibly  happen,  be,  ur  exist. 

"  I'oKtif.i.'itieiuTe  as  infinite  as  Uod's  power. "—South  : 
Sefnoiu.  vol.  I.,  Mr.  8. 

IL  Law :  A  chance  or  expectation  ;  an  un- 
acrtain  thing  whicli  may  or  may  not  happen. 
It  is  near  or  ordinary,  as  where  an  estate  is 
limited  to  one  after  the  death  of  another  ;  or 
remote  or  extraordinary,  as  where  it  is  limited 
to  a  man  provided  lie  shall  be  married  to  a 
certain  woman,  and  then  that  she  shall  die, 
»nd  he  be  married  to  another.  (H'harton.) 

pos'  SI  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  possibilis,  from 
possum  =  to  be  able,  from  potts  =  able,  and 
sum.  =  to  be  ;  Sp.  posible ;  Jtal.  possibile.  \ 

1.  That  may  or  can  happen,  be,  or  exist ; 
that  may  be  done  ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  ;  liable  to  happen  or  come  to  pass. 

"Til  pouibte  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature 
with  (lie  power  of  begiuuing  motion."— Clarke  :  On  the 
jitlributet,  prop.  10. 

•J  Possible  signifies  properly  able  to  be  done, 
fracticable  signifies  able  to  put  in  practice; 
hence  the  difference  between  possible  and  prac- 
ticable is  the  same  as  between  doing  a  thing 
•t  all,  or  doing  it  as  a  rule. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  existing,  or  coming  to 
pass,  but  highly  improbable. 

1  If  possible :  If  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

"  And  expiate,  if  pouitte,  my  crime." 

Milton  :  Samttm  Aooniaa.  ««. 

yosV-sI-biy,  adv.     [Eng.  possible);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  possible  manner ;  by  any  possible 
means ;   by  any  power  or  means,  morai  or 
physical,  really  existing ;  by  any  possibility. 

"  When  Doutt/y  I  can,  I  will  return." 

Shitkap. :  Tvo  Gentlemen  a/  Verona,  il  2. 

2.  Perchance,  perhaps. 

»O8'-sum,  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbre- 
Tiation  of  opossum  (q.v.).  (Amer.) 

^  To  act  possum,  To  play  possum :  To  feign, 
to  dissemble.  In  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the 
•possum  throwing  itself  on  its  back  and 
•hamming  death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
"  It's  almost  time  for  Babe  to  quit  playing  potntm." 
—Scrtbner't  Magazine,  Jan.,  1888,  p.  436. 

yost  ,  prrf.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying alter,  behind,  since,  &c.,  in  which  senses 
it  is  largely  used  in  composition. 

past  abdomen,  s. 

Camp.  Anat. :  That  portion  of  a  crustacean 
wliirli  lies  hehind  the  segments  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  abdomen  in  insects. 

*  post-act,  s.    An  act  done  alter  or  suh- 
Nqnently  ;  an  after-act. 

post-anal,  a. 

2ool. :  Situated  behind  ttve  anus, 
post  communion,  s. 

1.  Anglican:  That  part  of  the  communion 
Krvice  which  follows  after  the  people  nave 
communicated. 

2.  Human:  That  part  of  the  mass  which 
follows  the  communion  of  the  celebrant. 

*  post-disseizin,  a. 

Law:  A  subsequent  disseizin  ;  also  a  writ 
that  lay  for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands 
er  tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseizin,  was 
again  disseized  by  the  former  disseiior. 

•  post  disseizor, «. 

Low :  One  who  disseizes  another  of  lands 
which  he  had  before  recovered  of  the  same 
person. 

poet-entry  <!),»• 

1.  Book-keeping:   An  additional  or  subse- 
quent entry. 

2.  Comm. :   An  additional  entry  of  goods 
mmle  by  a  merchant  at  a  custom-house,  when 
the  first  entry  is  found  to  be  too  small. 

post-exilic,".  Pertaining  to,  occurring  in, 
or  connected  with  the  period  m  Jewish  history 
subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

"It  could  be  further  shown  that  anumber  of  Hebrew 
pott  exilic  iiniuca  ,  .  .  are  of  Babylonian  origin."— 
Mhenattm,  May  13. 1883,  p.  602. 

"  post-exist,  v.l.  To  exist  after ;  to  live 
«ubsequeiitly.  (Cudworth :  Inlell.  System,  p.  87.) 

"  post-existence,  ».  Fntnre  or  subse- 
quent existence. 

•'  That  one  opinion  of  tbesoul's  Immortality,  namely, 
ti* pott-existence."— Cu.lunrth:  InteU.  .tfOetn,  p.  ». 

•  post-existent,  a.     Existing  or  being 
after  or  subsequently. 

"  Pre-  and  pott-exiftent  atoms."— CudworrA  :  Intell. 
SfOen,  p.  86. 


post-fact,  s.  Si  a.  [Lat.  postfw:tum  = 
done  afterwards.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  fact  which  occurs  after  or 
subsequently  to  another. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fact 
subsequent  to  another. 

post-facto,  phr.    [Ex  POST  FACTO.] 

*  post-ferment,  s.    [Formed  on  analogy 
of  preferment.]    The  opposite  of  preferment  ; 
a  step  downwards  in  rank. 

"Thlm  his  translation  via  &  pott-ferment."'-  Fuller: 

Wortliia,  1.  32». 

*  port- fine,  s.    A  fine  due  to  the  king  by 
prerog.Ttive  ;  called  also  king's  silver.    [FINK, 
».,  II.  2.] 

"Then  followed  the  licentia  roncordandi,  or  leave 
to  agree  the  suit.  Tim  leave  was  readily  granted,  but 
for  it  there  was  also  another  fine  due  to  the  king, 
called  the  king's  silver,  or  sometimes  the  pott-fine."— 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  18. 

post-fix,  s. 

Gram. :  A  word,  syllable,  or  letter  appended 
to  the  end  of  another  word  ;  a  suffix,  an  affix. 

post-fix,  r.(.  To  add  a  word,  syllable,  or 
letter  at  the  end  of  another  word,  &C. 

*  post-  genlture,  8.     The  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  child  born  after  another  in  the 
same  family. 

post-glacial,  a. 

Ocol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oldest  division 
but  one  of  the  Post-tertiary  period. 

post-mortem,  a.  ks. 

A.  As  adj. :  After  death,  as  a  post-mortem 
examination,  i.e.,  one  made  after  the  death  of 
a  person,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death  either  in  the  interests  of  science,  or  for 
the  ends  of  justice. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  post-mortem  examination. 

*  post-natal,  a.    Subsequent  to  birth. 

"Those  whose  idiocy  depends  on  pott-natal  dis- 
eases."— Sankey:  Experimental  Diieatct.  lect.  vL 

post  nate,  a.    Subsequent 

"But  a  second  or  poit-nate  thing."— Cudwrtki 
InteU.  Syarm,  p.  536. 

post  iiatus,  a.  &  *. 

A.  As  adj. :  Born  after  or  subsequently. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Eng.  Law  :  The  second  son. 

2.  Scots  /xntf :  One  born  in  Scotland  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  (of  England),  who 
was  held  not  to  be  an  alien  in  England. 

post-note  (!),».  A  note  issued  by  a  bank, 
payable  at  some  future  time,  not  on  demand. 

post-nuptial,  a.  Being  made  or  hap- 
pening after  marriage:  as,  a  post-nuptial 
settlement. 

post  obit.    s.    &  a.      [Lat.  post  =  after, 
and  obitus  =  death.] 
A.,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  bond  given  as  security  for  the  repay, 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  lender  on  the 
death  of  some  specified  person,  from  whom 
the  borrower  has  expectations.    Such  loans  in 
almost  every  case  carry  high,  if  not  usurious, 
rates  of  interest,  and  generally  the  borrower 
binds  himself  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  than 
he  receives,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  which 
the  lender  runs  in  the  case  of  the  borrower 
dying  Ijefore  the  person  from  whom  he  has 
expectations. 

2.  A  post-mortem  examination. 

B.  As  adj. :  After  death ;  posthumous :  as, 
a  post-obit  bond. 

post  eesophageal,  a. 
Anat. :  Situated  behind  the  gullet  or  oeso- 
phagus. 

post-oral,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  behind  the  month. 
post-pliocene,  a. 

OfoL :  In  the  etymological  sense,  more 
modern  than  the  Pliocene,  i.e.,  embracing  all 
the  deposits  from  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  till 
now ;  but  Lyell,  who  introduced  the  term, 
restricts  it  to  the  older  of  these,  applying  the 
term  Recent  to  the  others.  In  his  Postplio- 
cene  strata,  all  the  shells  are  of  recent  species, 
but  a  portion,  and  that  often  a  considerable 
one,  of  the  mammals  are  extinct.  In  the 
Recent  strata,  again,  both  the  shells  and  the 
mammals  belong  to  recent  species.  (Lyell: 
Antiquity  of  Man  (1863),  pp.  5,  6.) 


*  post-position,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  placing  after; 
the  state  of  being  placed  after  or  behind. 

"  Nor  la  tbepott-potltion  of  tbe  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  agrmit  the  use  of  the  tongue."— Mad*- 
Daniel  I  Weela.  p.  M. 

2.  Gram. :  A  word  or  particle  placed  after, 
or  at  the  end  of,  a  word. 

post-positional,  a.  Of  the  nature  of. 
or  pertaining  to,  a  post-position. 

*  post-positive,  a.     Placed  after  some 
thing  else,  as  a  word. 

post -prandial,  a.  Happening  aft* 
dinner ;  aiter-dinner. 

"The  Introduction  by  some  unhappy  post-prandidt 
orator  of  political  allusions. "—Daily  Telegraph.  NOT. 

"  post  remote,  a.  Mo'e  remote  in  sab- 
sequent  time  or  ordfr. 

post-tabula,  s. 

Arch. :  A  reredos  (q.v.). 
post-terminal,  fftr. 

Law  (Of  sittings) :  After  the  rsrm. 

post-tertiary,  a. 

Ceol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  geological 
period  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Ter- 
tiary till  now.  Lyell  divides  it  into  the  Pleis- 
tocene and  the  Recent  suit  -periods;  Etheridge 
into  the  Glacial  or  Pleistocene,  the  Post- 
Glacial,  the  Pre-Historic,  and  the  Historical 
sub-periods.  Called  also  Quaternary. 

post(l),  "poste,  "poast*,  s.  [A.8.  post,  from 
Lat.  postis  =  a  post,  a  door-post,  prop.  =  some- 
thing tin uly  fixed ;  cf.  Lat.  postus  =  positus,  pa. 
par.  of  pono  =  to  place,  to  set.]  [POSITION.) 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid 
substance  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
intended  as  a  support  for  something  «lse  :  as, 

(1)  Carp. :  An  upright  timber  in  a  frame : 
as,  king-post,  door-post,  4c. 

(2)  Build. :  A  pillar  or  column  in  a  structure. 

(3)  A  vertical   pillar  forniii.g  a  part  of  • 
fence,  or  for  holding  aloft  telegraph-wires. 

(4)  Furniture : 

(a)  One  of  the  uprights  of  a  bedstead. 

(6)  One  of  the  standards  of  a  chair-back. 

(6)  Mining :  One  of  the  pillars  of  coal  at 
ore  which  support  the  ceiling  of  a  mine. 

(6)  Paper-making:  A  pile  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  sheets  of  hand-made  paper, 
fresh  from  the  mould,  and  made  np  with  s 
web  of  felt  between  each  sheet,  ready  for  the 
first  pressure  in  a  screw-press.  This  te  a  fell}- 
post.  When  the  felts  are  removed,  the  pile 
is  called  a  white  post. 

*  2.  A  pole,  a  staff. 

"  A  pott  in  hand  he  bare  of  mighty  pyn*.' 

r fcier .   nrtil ;  <£nl  'dot  111 

3.  The  starting  place  for  a  race ;  also  the 
winning-post. 

"  Some  good  nones  mustered  at  the  poif-Dail* 
Telegraph,  Dec.  IS,  1885. 

*  4.  A  pillar,  a  support. 

"Until  his  order  he  was  a  noble  pott.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..VH. 

•6.  The  door-post  of  a  victualler's  shop, 
on  which  he  chalked  up  the  debts  of  his  cus- 
tomers :  hence,  a  score,  a  debt. 

"  When  God  sends  coyne 
I  will  discharge  your  poatf." 

Rowlnndl:  Knave  of  Clut*. 

IT  1.  Knight  of  the  Post:  [KNIGHT  OF  THS 
POST). 

2.  Post  and  paling :  A  close  wooden  fence, 
constructed  with  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  pales  nailed  between  them. 

3.  Pott  and  pane,  Post  and  petrail :  Terms 
applied   to   buildings    erected   with   timber 
framings  and  panels  of  brick  or  lath  and 
plaster.    [BmcK-NoooiNO.) 

4.  Post  and  raili.^,  Post  and  mill : 

(1)  A  kind  of  open  wooden  fence  for  the 
protection    of  young   quickset   hedges.     II 
consists  of  posts  and  rails,  Ac. 

'jThe  stag  had  Jumped  some  poa-and-raOt-'—ntU, 

(2)  (See  extract). 

"The  tea  Is  more  frequently  bad  than  good.  Tbs) 
bad.  from  the  utalks  occasionally  found  in  the  decoc- 
tion, is  popularly  known  aa  pottt  and  railt  tea."— 
Dalit  Teletmph,  April  1.  list. 

5.  Post  and  stall: 

timing  :  A  mode  of  working  coal  in  which 
so  much  is  leftas  pillar  and  so  much  is  worked 
away,  forming  rooms  and  thurlings. 


Uofl,  bo> ;  po~ut,  jovVl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus, 
-tian  -  snan.   -tion,  -sion  =  snun 


chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-sion  =  zhun.     clous,  -tioivs,  -sious  =  suus.    -ble.  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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post  -  butt,  «.  A  Mnf-k  Inserted  In  the 
ground,  and  having  a  socket  to  hold  a  poet. 

post-driver,  *.    [PILB-DRIVER.) 

post-entry  (2),  «.  The  entry  of  a  hors^ 
for  a  race,  or  of  a  competitor  for  any  contest, 
made  at  tlie  time  appointed  for  the  race  or 
Contest. 

post-hook,  a. 

Harness:  A  check-rein  hook,  having  an 
ornamental  post  extending  up  above  the  open- 
Ing  for  the  rein. 

post  jack,  s.  An  Implement  for  lift  i  MI: 
posts  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  crow-kir 
pivoted  in  a  base  piece  and  having  a  claw  whu-h 
catches  against  the  pott. 

post  match,  s. 

Horse-racing :  A  match  In  which  each  sub- 
scriber names  two  or  more  horses  of  the  proper 
age,  one  only  of  which  (unless  a  greiiter  num- 
ber is  allowed  l»y  the  conditions  of  the  race) 
Is  to  be  sent  to  the  post. 

post-mill,  s.  An  old  form  of  windmill 
Which  was  mounted  on  a  post.  The  post  was 
continued  through  several  stories,  and  forme<l 
the  axis  on  which  the  will  veered  as  the  wind 
changed. 

post  (2X  *  POBtO,  *.  &  adv.     [Fr.  pod*(masc.) 

=  a  post,  a  messenger;  (fern.)  =  post,  post- 
Ing,  riding,  Jfcc.,  from  Low  Lat.  po$ta  =  a 
station,  a  site,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  posits  — 
positux,  pa.  par.  of  jxmo  =  to  place;  Bp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  posta;  Ger.  post,} 

A*  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  fixed  place,  position,  or  station,  for  a 
person  or  thing;  a  position,  place,  or  station 
occupied  :  esper.  a  milifnry  station,  or  the 
place  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
Soldiers  it  placed. 

"To  guitrd  thtepo*  .  .  .  that  Mt  employ." 

Pope:  Bu»«r;  Iliad  niii.  943. 

2.  The  troops  posted  or  stationed  at  a  par- 
ticular place. 

5.  (P-)  A  subdivision  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.    (  U.  £) 

*4.  A  Axed  or  established  place  on  a  line 
of  road  where  horses  were  kept  for  travelling  , 
\  stage,  a  station,  a  posting-bouse.  Also,  a 
person  who  traveled  by  posting,  or  using 
relays  of  horses;  a  quick  traveller,  a  courier. 

T  Posts  seem  to  have  been  first  estab- 
lished for  the  conveyance  of  government 
messengers  or  private  travellers  rather  than 
Of  letters.  The  ancient  system  extensively 
existed  in  the  provincial  parts  of  India  till  the 
Introduction  of  railways  uarrowed  the  sphere 
Of  its  operations.  An  important  traveller, 
Wishing  to  go  to  Europe,  wrote  to  the 
European  authorities  of  the  district,  who 
sent  out  instructions  to  the  beads  of  the 
several  villages  to  have  relays  of  bullocks  or 
palanquin  beaters  at  fixed  stages  along  the 
Intended  line  of  route.  If  he  arrived  too  late 
he  had  demurrage  to  pay  to  all  who  lost  time 
Waiting  for  him.  Till  recently  the  same 
System,  but  with  post-horses,  extensively 
prevailed  in  the  West.  In  Europe  it  was 
generally  a  government  monopoly ;  in  England 
it  was  conducted  (and  more  effectively)  by 
private  enterprise.  [&.] 

6.  A  carrier  of  letters,  papers,  or  messages ; 
One  who  goes  at  stated  times  to  carry  mails  or 
despatches  from  one  place  to  another ;  a  post- 
man. 

6.  An  established  system  for  the  public 
Conveyance  and  delivery  of  letters ;  the  con- 
Teyjinne  by  government  officers  of  the  public 
nails  from  place  to  place ;  the  post-office. 

"  Letter*,  especially  those  to  the  deliver?  of  which  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  pair  importance  i»  attached."— 
Daily  T^tyrafh,  Deo,  17.  1886. 

TI  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Is  credited  with  the  lir.-t  use  of  posts  for 
letters.  Probably  the  earliest  were  govern- 
ment despatches;  then  private  letters  would 
be  taken  surreptitiously,  and  finally  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  f<  >r  doing  so  as  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  DespatchessentbyAhasuerus 
(Xerxes  ?)  throughout  the  Persian  empire  are 
mentioned  in  Esther  i.  22;  iil.  12-15 ;  viii. 
6-10,  13,  14 ;  ix.  20,  30.  They  were  by  posts, 
i.e.,  men  riding  on  mules  and  camels  (viii.  14). 
Augustus  Caesar  had  similar  posta  in  Rnnu-. 
Charlemagne  seems  to  liave  introduced  them 
into  France.  I  POST- OFFICE.) 


7.  A  post-office  ;  an  office  or  house  where 
letters  are  received  tor  transmission  by  tin1 
post 

"Scarcely  had  but  week'i  letter  been  dropped  Into 

the  post."- Field,  Jail.  3S,  1886. 

8.  A  single  or  particular  despatch  of  mails  : 
as,  To  miss  a  post. 

9  9.  Haste,  speed. 

«  The  major  towanli  Onildhall  hie.  Mm  In  *U  port," 
Mn '.«/..  :  /.-tcJUnl  ;//.,  UL  ft. 

10.  A  post-horse ;  a  relay  of  horses. 

"  FrcMutty  took  pott  to  tell  TOO  T 

Shakftp. :  /fr»M9  *  Juliet.  T.  l. 

11.  A  situation;  an  office  or  employment; 
any  position  of  trust,  dignity,   service,    or 
emolument ;  an  appointment. 

"  The  point  of  interest  or  the  jx>tt  of  power." 

t\.*et*r  :  Kfttitrneiit,  HI 

M2.  A  game  at  cards,  Post-and-pair,  now 
called  poker  (q.v.>. 

"Aa  if  he  were  playing  at  pott.*—J*wM:   Work*. 
L4M. 
IL  TYc/irticoWy; 

1.  Hit:  A  bugle-call  giving  notice  of  the 
time  fur  retiring  for  the  night. 

"  Pint  port   WM  eouuded  at  half -put   Un,"— City 
Prrtt,  Sept.  SO.  1885. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  writing-j taper,  so  called 
because  ita  original  water-mark  was  a  post- 
man's horn.     It  varies  in  size  from  22J  by  l"i 
inches  to  19  by  16i  inches. 

B.  As  adv. ;  Hastily,  speedily  ;  in  all  haste, 
ssa  post    (Milton:  P.  L.t  iv.  171.) 
5  *  (1)  Post-and-pair :  [Posr  (2),  *. ,  A.  1. 12.J. 

*  (2)  To  ride  post :  To  be  employed  In  carry- 
Ing  mails,  Ac.,  by  posting  or  relays  of  horses  ; 
hence,  to  ride  in  haste  or  with  all  speed. 

(3)  To  travel  post :  To  travel  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  ;  to  travel  expeditiously. 

post  bag,  «.  A  bay  in  which  letters  are 
conveyed  to  or  by  the  post ;  a  mail-bag. 

post  bill,  *. 

1.  A  bill  granted  by  the  Hank  of  England 
to  individuals,  and  transferable  after  being 
indorsed. 

2.  A  post-office  way-bill  of  the  letters,  Ac., 
despatched  from  s  post-office,  placed  in  the 
mail-bag,  or  given  in  charge  to  the  post. 

post  captain,  s. 

Naval :  A  captain  of  a  shfp-of-war  of  three 
years'  standing,  now  simply  styled  a  captain. 
He  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

*  post  cafoche,  s.    A  post-chaise. 

"  HU jK**-earocA*i»till  upon  hi*  way." 

Urajfton :  Tht  Jtofn-CalJ. 

post-chaise,  s.  A  closed  vehicle  for  hire, 
designed  to  be  drawn  by  relays  of  horses, 
hired  for  each  trip  between  stations.  Said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1664. 

*'  A.  man  who  U  whirled  through  Europe  in  aport- 

0Kiuf.'—<joldrmit>i :  J'olitt  Learning,  ch.  xliL 

*  poflt  coach,  *.    A  post-chaise. 

post-day,  s.  The  day  upon  which  the 
mails  arrive  or  are  despatched. 

post-free,  a.  Franked ;  free  from  charge 
for  postage. 

*  post  hackney, «.    A  hired  post-horse. 

"Teach  pwf-Aaefrn«y«  to  leap  hedge*.'—  Wottcn: 
Mtmain*. 

post-haste,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  odj, :  By  posting ;  done  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  or  expedition.    (Shakesp. :  Othello. 
Ll.) 

B.  As  adv. :  With  all  possible  haste  or  ex- 
pedition.   (Shakesp. :  KMard  II.,  i.  4.) 

C.  As  suost. :  Very  great  haste  in  travelling. 

"  Lord  G«>rtje  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  hMbr.  poithutte,  ure  com*  to  joiu  with  you. 

Slaltap. ;  »  e t*r,  PA,  U.  L 

post-horn,  >. 

Afiuric: 

1.  A  wind  Instrument  consisting  of  a  simple 
metal  tube,  without  valves  or  pistons,  blown 
by  postmen.    It  can  hardly  lie  termed  a  musi- 
cal instrument.    (Cowper :  Table  Talk,  82.) 

2.  A  piece  of  music  suitable  to,  or  in  imita- 
tion of  the  notes  or  passages  of,  a  post-horn. 

post  horse,  i.  A  horse  kept  and  let  for 
posting.  (Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  1.) 

post  house, «. 

1.  A  house  where  post-hnms  are  Kept  tat 
the  convenience  of  travellers. 
•2   A  post-office. 


post-note  (2),  «.  A  cash-note  Intended 
to  1*  transmitted  by  post,  and  made  payable 
to  order.  [BANK-NOTE.] 

post  office,  i. 

1.  An  office  or  house  where  letters,  &c.,  are 
received  fortraiixinisMon  by  post  to  their  several 
addresses,  and  whence  letters,  &c.,  are  sent  out 
to  be  delivered  to  the  addresses. 

2.  A  department  of  the  government  havfn? 
charge  of  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mails. 

H  James  I.,  in  1819,  established  a  post  office, 
and  Charles  ].,  in  1635,  a  letter-office  for 
England  and  Scotland,  but  these  extended 
only  to  the  principal  roads,  and  the  times  ol 
carriage  were  uncertain.  In  the  latter  year 
the  charge  for  a  single  letter  under  eighty 
miles  was  2d.,  under  140  it  was  4<1  ,  atiove 
140  it  was  Gd.,  on  the  borders,  and  iu  Biruthind 
8d.  The  parliament  of  1043  framed  the  Act 
which  provided  for  the  weekly  conveyance  of 
letters  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
regular  post-office  was  erected  closely  re- 
sembling that  now  existing  and  with  rates  of 
postage  which  continued  till  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  1  -.1:1  Rowland  Hill  brought  forward 
bis  schema  fur  a  penny  postage  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  came  into  operation  on 
Jan.  10,  1840,  on  the  scale  of  a  penny  for 
every  letter  below  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 
In  1839  the  number  of  letters  carried  was 
75,907,572.  The  lirst  year  of  the  reduced 
tariff  It  rose  to  168,768,344,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  advance  yar  by  year,  proportion- 
ately quicker  than  the  population.  The  postal 
service  in  the  United  States  had  Its  beginnings 
in  1639,  when  a  house  in  Boston  wait  authorized 
to  receive  and  deliver  foreign  letters.  In  1672 
New  York  colony  established  a  monthly  post 
with  Iloston,  which,  in  17'ij,  was  changed  to  a 
fortnightly.  A  po«t-ufiice  was  e«t&Uished  in 
Virginia  in  1092,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1693, 
and  a  Deputy  Postmaster-lk'ncral  i'or  America 
was  appointed  In  1692.  The  system  established 
proved  a  failure,  as  it  created  a  monopoly  which 
included  also  the  transportation  of  travellers.  In- 
1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was  made  Pofitmaster- 
Qeneral  for  the  colonies,  and  managed  the 
service  with  much  success.  When  he  was 
removed  in  1774  the  office  yielded  a  net  annual 
revenue  of  over  (15,000.  In  1789,  when  the 
new  federal  government  asbumed  control  of 
the  post-office  department,  there  were  only  75 
offices  in  the  thirteen  states.  In  the  succeed- 
ing century  the  progress  was  remarkable, 
and  in  1890  the  offices  had  increased  to  62,401, 
and  the  gross  cost  of  handling  the  mails  to 
$66,645,083.  The  number  of  letters,  poet  cards, 
Ac.,  carried  was  2,289,950,015;  of  newspapers, 
778,428,515;  and  of  other  articles,  519,247,199; 
while  more  than  376,000,000  articles  were 
carried  free  of  postage.  The  number  of  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  in 
any  other  country.  It  provides  a  post-office  to 
every  1003  persons,  while  Great  Britain  pro- 
vides one  to  every  2105  persons.  One  result  i» 
that  the  department  here  is  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  a  source  of 
revenue.  In  Great  Britain  the  postHjffice 
department  owns  and  works  the  electric 
telegraphs.  This  innovation  has  not  been 
introduced  Into  the  United  States. 

H  (1)  Post-office  annuity  and  inmrana:  A 
•ystem  under  which  the  Postmaster-General 
of  England  insures  lives  between  the  ages. 
of  16  and  60  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £2U  or 
more  than  £100,  and  to  grant  annuities  not 
exceeding  £10. 

(2)  Post-oJJIce  order:  A  Money-order  (q.v.). 

(3)  Post-office  savings-bank  :  A  savin^s-baiilc 
In  the  English  post-office  system,  ID  which 
deposits  not  exceeding  £30  in  any  one  year,  or 
£150  in  all,  are  received  at  a  rate  rf  interest 
of  2i  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  i.J  allowed 
until  the  sum  amounts  to  £200.    [STOCK,  ».] 

post-paid,  a.  Having  the  postage  prepaid. 

post-road,  post-route,  «.  The  road  or 
route  by  which  mails  are  conveyed. 

post-town,  s. 

1.  A  to  wn  i  n  wh  ich  a  post-office  Is  established. 
*  2.  A  town  In  which  post-horses  are  kept. 

post-woman,  >.    A  female  letter-carrier. 

(Soiitlity :  Colloquies,  L) 

P08t,  (1),  ».t      [POST  (1),  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  on  or  upon  a  post ;  to  fix  up 
in  a  jmMic  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertisement. 

"  Fur  distributing  (Mid  t*>afnrr  bills  In  erery  city."— 
Scribncr't  Jt  ivatitie,  Aug.  18?0,  p.  612. 


Otto,  At,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  w8t,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  onb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    m,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.n  =  kw. 


post— posticum 
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0)  To  expose  or  hold  up  to  public  reproach; 
espec.  to  stigmatize  publicly  as  a  coward. 

"The  fiery  young  midshipman  potted  him  In  the 
•treots  of  Baltimore."— Harper's  Monthly,  June,  1883. 

lj  This  use  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
sheriffs  formerly  having  poste  before  their  doors, 
ou  which  proclamations,  &c.,  were  affixed. 

(2)  To  deposit ;  to  pay  down  as  a  deposit  or 
stake. 

11  He  must  to-day  post  the  final  depoai t,"— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept  7,  1885. 

post  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Po6T(2),«.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  station  ;  to  place  in  rf  position. 

"  The  police  .  .  .  were  potted  in  great  force  outside 
(he  biuhliiitf."— /taf/y  Telegraph,  Bept  17,  1885. 

2.  To  place  in  the  post ;  to  transmit  by  post 
"  Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  circulars  In  question 

have  been  posted."— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  18,  1885. 

3.  To  send  with  speed  or  with  post-horses. 

*  4.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone. 

*'  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  postf.it  Off  their  suite  with  slow  delays." 

btititxsp. :  3  Htnry  »"/.,  vi.  8. 

5,  To  inform  fully  ;  tb  post  up  flf]. 

"  Law  was  not  well  posted  about  what  was  trausplr- 
liiB."—Vew  York  Herald,  Feb.  at.  185!*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Book-keeping : 

(1)  To  carry  or  transfer  (as  items,  accounts) 
from  a  journal  to  a  ledger.     tSiu.ilarly,  the 
number  of  bank-notes,  &c.,  when  noted  in 
books  for  reference  are  said  to  be  posted. 

(2)  To  make  the  necessary  or  proper  entries 
In  :  as,  To  post  one's  books. 

2.  Naval:  To  promote  from  commander  to 
captain. 

"  Whispers  were  afloat,  which  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  prevented  him  froiu  being  poit,-ti." 
—Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng. :  To  travel  with  post  horses ; 
to  travel  witb  all  possible  speed. 

"  Post  speedily  to  nsy  lord,  your  husband." 

tihakctp. :  Lear,  HI.  T. 

2.  Manege :  To  rise  and  sink  in  the  saddle 
In  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  horse, 
espt-.-ially  when  trotting. 

IT  To  post  up : 

1.  Lit.  £  Book-keeping :  To  make  the  neces- 
sary or  proper  entries  in  up  to  date. 

2.  Fig. :  To  keep  supplied  with  the  latest 
information  on  a  subject ;  to  inform  fully. 

"  N'T  may  the  merest  schoolboy  be  quite  posted  up 
in  the  dates."— Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  13,  1865. 

post,  a.  [Cf.  Pr.  aposter—  to  place  in  a  post 
or  position  ;  to  spy.]  Suborned ;  hired  to  do 
what  is  wrong. 

•  post'-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  pott  (2X  v.;  -able.] 

Capable  of  being  carried. 

"  Make  our  peace  pottabls  upon  all  the  tides  of  for- 
tone.  '—Mountatfue:  Dtvoute  Eaayts,  pt  i.,  tr.  vL.  f  2. 

post-age  (age  as  Ig), «.    [Eng.  post;  <ige.] 

*  1.  Carriage,  postage. 

2.  The  fee  or  charge  made  on  letters  or  other 
articles  conveyed  by  post. 

*  3.  The  act  of  travelling  by  land,  inter- 
rupting  a  journey  or  passage  by  water. 

"  So  disconvenient  is  the  pottage"— Reliqwe   Wot- 

postage-stamp,  s.  An  adhesive  stamp 
of  various  values  issued  by  the  post-office,  to 
be  aliixed  to  letters  or  other  articles  sent  by 
post,  as  payment  of  the  postage  or  cost  of 

transmission. 

post  al.  a.  [Pr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
post-ollice,  posts  or  conveyance  of  letters, 
«c.,  by  post 

postal-card,  9.  A  card  issued   by  the 

postal  authorities  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  in  correspondence  of  minor  importance. 
Sold  iu  the  United  estates  at  one  cent. 

postal  money-order, «.  A  cash  order 

issued  atone  post-office,  and  payable  at  another 
to  the  person  named  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, when  properly  identified. 

postal-note,  t.  A  poet-office  order  for 
bums  under  $5,  made  payable  to  bearer  at  any 
poet-office.  NII  lunger  issued. 

postal  union,  s.  A  union  of  several 
states  or  countries  for  the  interchange  and 
conveyance  of  mails  under  an  arrangement. 
Among  the  countries  embraced  in  the  union 


are  Britain,  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany,  Oreece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands,   Norway,    Portugal,   Russia,   Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 
posr  .ix  i  al,  a.     [Pref.  post-,  and  Eng.  axial 

(q-v.)O 

Anal. :  Behind  the  axis  of  the  limbs. 
ost'-bo^,  *.    [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  6oy.l    A 
boy  who  rides  post  or  who  carries  letters  ;  the 
driver  of  a  post-chaise;  a  postillion. 

"  A  mounted  postboy  galloped  up  with  a  letter." — 
Lever:  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  let  il- 

post  date',  v.t.     [Pref.  post-,  and  Eng.  date.] 

1.  To  attach  a  date  to,  as  to  a  cheque,  later 
than  or  in  advance  of  the  real  time  or  that  at 
which  it  is  written. 

"  It  Is  constantly  the  practice  hi  drawing  cheque*  to 
postdate  them,"— Globe,  Sept.  2,  1«S5. 

*  2.  To  date  so  as  to  make  appear  earlier 
than  the  fact.    (Fuller.) 

post'-date.s.  [POSTDATE,  v.]  A  date  attached 
to  a  writing  or  other  document  later  than  the 
real  date. 

'-vX-al,  a.    [Pref.  post-,  and  Eng. 
.      Being,  existing,  or  happening  sub- 
sequent to  the  flood  or  deluge. 

poat  dl  lu   vi  on,  o.  ft  *.     [Pref.  post-,  and 

KII^'.  diluvian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Postdiluvial  (q.v.). 

"The  earliest  history  of  man  that  we  possess  repre- 
aents  the  postdiluvian  wanderers  journeying  e»at- 
ward."—  Wilton  :  Prehistoric  Matt,  cb.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lived  after  the  flood, 
or  who  has  lived  since  the  flood. 

poste,  s.    [Fr.]    The  post 

povte-restante,  s.  [Pr.  =  resting  (te. 
undistributed)  post.]  A  department  In  a 
post-office  where  letters  so  marked  are  kept 
till  the  addressees  call  for  them.  The  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
travelling  or  passing  through  towns  where 
they  have  no  fixed  residence. 

post'  e-a,  5.    [Lat.  =  afterwards.] 

Law :  The  return  of  the  judge  before  whom 
a  cause  was  tried,  after  the  verdict,  stating 
what  was  done  in  the  cause.  So  called  from 
the  first  word  in  the  return  when  the  proceed- 
ings were  in  Latin. 

"  If  the  tune  be  an  issue  of  fact,  and  npon  trial  It  be 
found  for  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  spe- 
cially ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  make*  default,  or  la  nonsuit ; 
or  whatever.  In  short,  is  dune  subsequent  to  the 
Joining  of  Isaae  and  awarding  the  trial.  It  is  entered 
on  record,  and  IB  called  a  postea."— Slackttone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iiL,  ch.  14. 

post'-  er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  post  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  large  printed  bill  or  placard  to  be 
posted  in  a  public  place  as  a  notice  or  adver- 
tisement. 

"The  posters  convening  the  meeting  announced 
that  the  procemlon  would  be  headed  by  a  br.uw  band." 
—Daily  Teltgraph,  Sept.  28,  IBM. 

2.  One  who  posts  bills,  &c. ;  a  bill-poster. 

post'-er  (2),  5.    [Eng.  post  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  posts ;  one  who  travels  post ; 
a  courier. 

"  At  this,  Goltno  alights  as  swiftly  pott 
As  potters  mount. 

Da.vena.nt :  Qondllwrt,  bk.  111.,  &  «. 

2.  A  post-horse. 

"  We  whirled  along  with  four  poster*  At  a  gallop."— 
Lever :  Dodd  family  Abroad,  let  xxxiL 

pos-teV-J-or,    *  pos-ter-1-our,    a.    &  s. 

[Lat.,  compar.  of  posterus  =  coming  after,  fol- 
lowing, from  post  =  after ;  FT.  posterienr.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after ;  subsequent 
In  time ;  later. 

"An  admired  writer,  posterior  to  Milton. "—  Wai- 
pole  •.  On  eardeninff. 

2.  Later  in  order  of  moving  or  proceeding ; 

following  or  coming  after. 

"  The  anteriour  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as  tb*  pot- 
teriour  cometb  on."— Bacon :  Nut.  Hist,,  }  115. 

3.  Situated  behind  ;    hinder.    (Opposed  to 
anterior.) 

II.  Bot.  (Of  an  axillary  flower):  Beneath  the 
axis. 

B.  As  subst. :  [POSTERIORS], 

U  A  posteriori :  [A  POSTERIORI). 

posterior-side,  s. 

Zool. :  The  part  of  the  back  of  a  shell  which 

contains  the  ligament.    It  is  usually  the  longer 
of  the  two. 


*p6s-ter-*-o>'-I-ty.  *.  [Fr.  posteriori^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  posterior  or  lat« 
In  time.  (Opposed  to  priority.) 

"  The  successive  priority  and  posteriority  of  all  t«nv 
porary  things."—  Cudworth:  Intel!.  System,  p.  M7. 

pOB-teV-X-OT-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  posterior  ;  -ly.} 
In  a  posterior  manner  ;  later  or  subsequently, 
either  in  time  or  place  ;  behind. 

"  The  posterior  angle  of  tin-  malar  extends  weii  pot- 
teriorly.  —Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  xiiLaoi, 

po's-ter'-I-drs,  *.  pi  [POSTEEIOR.]  Th« 
hinder  parts  of  an  animal's  body. 

"  For  expedition  Is  tha  life  of  action,  otherwise  Tim« 
may  show  his  bald  occiput,  and  shake  his  potteriurt  at 
them  iu  derision."—  ffowelf  :  Letters,  bk.  it,  let.  17. 

IT  Used  by  Shakespeare,  for  the  latter  or 

later  part. 

"  The  posterior*  of  this  day.  which  the  rud*  mult*. 
tude  call  ttie  af  teruuon."  —  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  r.  1. 

pos-teV-I-t&  *pOB-ter-i-tle,  «.    fFr. 

posterUe,  from  Lat.  posterttatem,  ace.  of  pot- 
terita$  =  futurity,  posterity,  from  posterior  = 
after,  following,  posterior  (q.v.)  ;  tip.  po9> 
teridad;  Ital.  posterita.] 

1.  Succeeding  generations. 

"Founded  by  at  and  left  to  posterity."—  GottUrtft; 
Ccetar,  to.  239. 

2.  Descendants,  children;  the  race  which 
descends  from  a  progenitor.    (Opposed  to  an- 
cestors.) 

"  It  should  not  stand  In  thy  posterity." 

Shntesp.  :  J/'.tcSoth.  ill.  L 

posf  -era,  *  post  erne,  *  post  orne,  t 

[O.  Fr.  posterle,  posteme  (Fr.  pdterne),  from 
Low  Lat.  posterula  =  a  small  back  door,  a 
postern,  a  dimin.  from  posterus=  behind.  J 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  doorway  or  gateway 
at  the  back  of  a  building  ;  a  private  entrance  ; 
any  entrance  or  gate.  (Spenser  :  f.  Q.t  1.  v.  52.) 

EL  fort  ification  ; 

1.  A  vaulted  passage  underneath  a  rampart 
leading   from  the  interior  to  the  ditch,  and 
closed  by  a  gate. 

2.  A  passage-way  at  a  retired  part  of  a 
bastion. 

postern-gate,  5.    A  postern. 

"  He  found  his  way-  to  n  jfosterti-ffata* 

Wordsworth:  White  DM,  X.1 

*  pos-thet'-o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  posthetomj(y); 
-•ist.'}  One  who  performs  the  operation  of 
jtosthetomy  or  circumcision. 


the  prepuce,  and 
Circumcision. 


[Or. 
iij  (tomi)  =  a  cutting.] 


*  pdsf-hnme,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  posftcwu. 
postitumits  =  postlmmoiu  (q.v.)  ;  Port,  post 
tiumo  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  postumo.]    Posthumous. 
"  Oh  1  If  my  soul  could  see  this  posthume  sight* 
a<M: 


*  post  humed,  a.  [Eng.  posthumje)  ;  -«d.J 
Posthumous. 

"  A  stranger  to  my  method  would  hardly  rnlly  my 
scattL-rL-d  and  posthvmtd  notM."  —  Fuller:  General 
Worthies,  ch.  xxv. 

post'-Jm-mous,  *p6st'-u-mous,  a.  [Lat. 
postumus  =  the  last-born,  the  List,  late-born, 
prop,  the  super,  of  post  =  after.  The  erroneous 
supposition  that  it  came  from  post  humum  (lit. 
=  after  the  ground),  explained  as  "  after  the 
father  is  laid  in  the  ground,"  led  to  the  false 
spelling  posthumuSj  and  eventually  to  the  word 
being  restricted  in  meaning  accordingly.] 

1.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father  :  as,  a 
posthumous  child. 

2.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  decease. 

"  Makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory."—  Browne: 
Urn  Burial,  ch.  v. 

3.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

"  Com  promising  between  a  present  and  a  postAumotM 
edition.'l~-SoirfAcy.-  Lettert.  iv.  «i. 

post  -hu  moiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  posthumous; 
-ly.]  In  a  posthumous  manner  ;  after  oue'i 
decease. 

*p6st'-Xc,*p6st'-Xck,o.  [Lat.  posticus,  from 
post  =  after,  behind.]  Backward. 

"The  postlck  and  backward  position  of  the  f  emlnin* 
parta  In  quadrupeds."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errettrs.  bk. 
lii..  ch.  xviL 

post  I-cous,  a.    [Lat  postieus.} 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  EXTRORSAL  (q.v.). 

post'-I-ciim,  «.    [Lat]    [POSTIC.] 

Rom.  Arch.:  The  part  of  a  temple  which  wo 
in  the  rear  of  the  cell  ;  that  in  front  of  the 
cell  being  called  the  pronaos. 


l»61l.  bo^;  polit,  J6%-1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist. 
-Ciau,    tian  —  ahan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -floii  =  «*ifi»y      cious,    tious,    siou»  -  slius.    -hie,  -die,  Ac.  —  bel, 
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postil— postulate 


•post'-n,  "post-el,  *  post-lit  'post- 
Hie,  «.  [Fr.  pastille,  from  Low  Lat.  postilla 
—  a  marginal  note  in  a  Bible,  prob.  from  Lat. 
post  ilia  (verba)  =  after  those  (words) ;  Sp. 
postila;  Ital.  &  Port  postil Ui.} 

1.  An  explanatory  or  marginal  note  in  a 
Bible  ;  hence,  an  explanatory  not*  generally, 
especially  one  written  in  the  margin ;  a  com- 
mentary. 

"  The  laid  Laiigton  also  made  jxutUt  upon  the  whoU 
bible-"— fox:  Martyrt.  p.  948. 

2.  In  the  Roman  and  Lutheran  churches, 
•  homily  to  be  read  in  public. 

-  post-fr,  r.i.  &  t.    [POSTIL,  *.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  write  postila  or  comments  ; 
to  comment. 

B.  Trans. :  To  write  marginal  notes  on  ;  to 
gloss ;  to  annotate ;  to  explain  with  notes ;  to 
comment  on. 

'•  A  book  in  some  plaoM  posttttel  In  the  margin  with 
UM  king's  baud."— Bacon:  Henry  VII..  p.  21L 

po»  til-ion  (1  as  y),  *.    [POSTILLION.] 

'  post'- fl  -  ize,  v.t.      [Eng.  postil;  -ize.}     To 
postil;  to  annotate;  to  gloss;  to  comment  on. 

"  ruttitizing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Dun  Scotus."— 
Wood:  Athena  Oji 


post  II  late,  v.i.  A  t.    [Low  Lat  postillo, 
from  postitta  =  a  postil  (q.v.).] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  write  postils  or  explanatory  notes ;  to 
comment. 

2.  To  preach  by  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
verse  by  verse,  In  regular  order. 

B.  Twins. :  To  postil ;  to  explain  by  postils 
or  marginal  notes. 

*  post  n  la'-tion,  *.    [PosriLLATE.]    The  act 
of  postulating ;   exposition  of  Scripture  in 
preaching. 

*  post  -II  la  tor,  *.    [Low.  Lat,  trompostillo 
=  to  postulate  (q.v.).]    One  who  postulates  ;  a 
commentator;  oue  who  expounds  Scripture 
verse  by  verse. 

'  post-U-ler,  *.  [Eng.  postil,  v, ;  -er.]  One 
who  postils  ;  one  who  writes  original  notes  ; 
an  annotator. 

"  It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  pottille-.-a  and  cotnmentaton."  — 
Browne. 

pos  til  lion  (i  as  y),  *  pos  til  -ion, «.  [Fr. 
postilion,  from  Ital.  postiglione  =  a  postillion, 
from  posta  =  a  messenger,  a  post ;  Sp.  postilion.] 
[PosT  (2),  «.]  The  rider  on  the  near  leader  of 
a  travelling  or  other  carriage ;  also  one  who 
rides  the  near  horse  when  only  one  pair  is 
used,  either  in  a  coach  or  post-chaise. 

"  In  a  low  phaeton  drawn  bj  four  horse*,  with  pot- 
ttUiont."— Daily  Telegraph,  April  6, 1882. 

pdst'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Posr  (2),  ti.] 

posting-house,  *.  A  house  or  hotel 
where  post-horses  are  kept 

pos' -tique  (quo  as  k),  a.  [0.  Fr.  (Fr.  pos- 
tiche),  from  Lat.  posticus  =  behind,  from  post 
=  after.]  Superadded  ;  done  after  the  work 
is  finished.  Applied  to  a  superadded  orna- 
ment of  sculpture  or  architecture. 

*  pos  tie  (1),  *.    [APOSTLE.] 

*  pos  tie  (2),  s.    [POSTIL.] 

*  pos  t-H  -min'-i-ar,  post  -li  mln'-l~ar  y, 

*  post  II  min -i-ous,  a.    [POSTLIMINIUM.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  right  of 
postliniinium. 

2.  Done  or  contrived  subsequently ;  subse- 
quent, posterior. 

"  To  strike  In  with  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  pott- 
Hmininus  after-appl  i  cations  of  them  to  their  purposes." 
— South :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

poet  li-min  i  um.    *  post-lfcn'-I-n&  s. 

[Lat.  posttiminium,  from  post  =  after,  and 
limcn,  genii,  liminis  =  a  limit,  a  threshold  ; 
Fr.  postlimini€ ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  postliminio.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  return  to  one's  own 
threshold  ;  hence,  a  return  home,  and  so,  to 
one's  old  rank,  or  former  rights  and  privileges. 
Said  of  a  person  who  had  been  banished  or 
taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy. 

"When  a  Roman  citizen  wan  solemnly  riven  over 
to  an  eueiny  by  the  Pater  Patratus,  it  would  appear 
that  be  forfeited  his  rights  irrecoverably ;  but  If  taken 
prisoner  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only 
•us [-ended  ...  If  he  was  enabled  to  return  home  in 
consequence  of  release  or  escape,  be  recovered  his 
Status,  by  what,  in  legal  lanRUue.  was  termed  Post- 
timinium."—  Ramsay;  Roman  Antiquities. 


2.  Internat.  Law :  That  right  by  virtue  of 
which  persons  or  things  taken  by  an  enemy 
are  restored  to  their  former  state  when  coming 
again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged. 

post  -lude,  s.  [Lat.  pott  —  after,  and  ludus 
=  a  play.] 

Music :  A  concluding  voluntary ;  an  after- 
piece. 

"A  Christmas  Pottlude."-Atken<xum,  Sept  t,  1181 

post  man  (IX  *.  [Eng.  post  (1),  s.,  and  man.] 
English :  One  of  the  two  experienced  bar- 
risters in  the  Exchequer  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  who  have  precedence 
In  motions.  So  called  from  the  place  where 
be  sits ;  the  other  la  called  the  tubman  (q.v.). 

post  man  (2),  s.    [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  man.] 

*  1.  A  post,  a  courier. 

2.  One  who  delivers  letters  brought  by  the 
post ;  a  letter-carrier. 

post  mark,  *.  [Eng.  post  (2),  a.,  and  mark.] 
A  mark  stamped  by  the  post-office  officials  on 
letters,  &<•.,  showing  the  place  and  time  of  the 
posting  of  the  letters,  and  the  various  post- 
offices  through  which  they  pass ;  it  also  serves 
to  obliterate  or  cancel  the  postage-stamps 
affixed. 

"  The  po4tmarJc  bean  the  18th  day  of  the  month."— 
T.  Hull  ;  (ifnuin*  Lfttert.  II.  82. 

post  mas-ter,  *.       [Eng.  post  (2),  *.,  and 
master.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  keeps  or  lets  post-horses. 

2.  The  official  who  has  the  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  a  post-office. 

II.  Univ.  :  At  Merton  College,  Oxford,  one 
of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation.  Called  also 
a  portionist  (q.v.). 

H  In  the  earlier  writers  postmaster  is  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  first  sense.  This  state 
of  things  continued  as  late  as  1644.  [POST- 
OFFICE.] 

Postmaster  General,*.  That  member 
of  the  Government  who  has  the  charge  and 
direction  of  the  Post-office,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, including  the  postal,  the  money-order, 
and  other  branches  of  the  service.  He  is,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  United  States, 
and  usually  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

post-m6-rld'-f-an,  o.  A  «.  [Lat  postmeridi- 
anus,  pomeridianus,  from  post  =  after,  and 
meridianus  =  belonging  to  midday,  meridian 

(q.V.).]       [POMERIDIAN/] 

A*  As  adjective ; 

*  L  Ordinary  language ; 

1.  Coining,  happening,  or  done  after  the 
sun  has  passed  the  meridian  ;  being  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  afternoon. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  after  part  of  life  ;  late. 
U.  Oeol :  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of  the 

Appalachian  strata,  which  in  the  New  York 
Survey  has  been  called  the  Upper  Helderberg, 
or  Corniferous  Limestone.  The  word  refers 
to  the  part  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day 
at  which  the  group  was  formed.  Its  maxi- 
mum thickness,  which  occurs  in  the  Western 
States,  is  about  360  feet.  The  nearest  Euro- 
pean representative  is  the  English  Ludlow 
formation  ;  but  it  contains  numerous  Devo- 
nian, and  some  Carboniferous  fossils.  (Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania). 

B.  As  svbst.  :  The  afternoon.  It  is  usually 
contracted  into  P.M. 

post-pone',  v.t,  [Lat.  postjwno  =  to  place 
after ;  post  =  after,  and  pono  =  to  place ;  Sp. 
posponer.] 

1.  To  put  off  or  defer  to  a  later  or  fature 
time ;  to  adjourn,  to  delay. 

"The  stewards  have  decided  to  postpone  their  fix- 
ture."— Field,  Dec.  12.  1885. 

2.  To  set  in  value  below  something  else ;  to 
value  or  estimate  less  than  something  else. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

"Nor  can  that  rationally  bo  Bald  to  be  <*£spiaed  by 
any.  or  postponed  to  any  other  thing,  which  never  was 
proposed  to  them  as  their  option."—  Whitbu :  f^oe 
Pointt,  dia.  i.,  ch,  lit,  |  4. 

post  pone'-meat,  s  [Eng.  postpone;  -ment] 
The  act  of  postponing  or  putting  off  to  a 
future  ti  me ;  a  temporary  delay  oradjournment. 

"A  prittpnnement  of  a  few  days  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

*  post  pon'  -enjet  *.     [Lat.  postponenst  pr. 


par.  of  postpono  =  to  postpone  (q.v.).]  Th» 
act  of  postponing  or  setting  a  thing  below 
another  in  value,  importance,  or  estimation. 

"Noting    preference     or     p>jitfx>n*nce,"—Johtu9»: 
/HC&.B.V.  Qf. 

post  pon-er,  s.  [Eng.  postpone);  -cr.)  One 
who  postpones  ;  one  who  defers  or  delays ;  st 
procrastinator. 

"These  portponert  never  enter  upon  religion  ataK-. 
In  earnest  or  effectually. "—Patey  :  Sermon  80. 

*  post-pose',  v.t.     [Fr.  postposer,  from  I** 
post  =  after,  and  FT.  poser  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  after. 

"  He  postpotcth  flliiill  and  paternal  love  to  his  fttva* 
towards  him."-  /luwrll :  Vocall  Fore*. 

2.  To  postpone,  to  defer. 

*  post-pos'-It,  v.t.    [Lat.  postpositus,  p».  pmn 
of  postpono  =  to  postpone  (q.v.).]     To  place 
or  set  after;  to  postpone. 

"Often  in  our  love  to  her,  our  love  to  God  U  unrf- 
lowed  and  pottpotited." — Ftitham  :  On  St.  Luke,  p.  321 

post  390  nl  um,  *.  [Lat ,  from  post  =  after; 
behind,  and  scena  =  a  scene  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  The  back.part  of  a  theatre,  behint 
tin-  scenes. 

*  post  scribe',  v.t.       [Lat.    postscribo  =  to 
write  after,   to  add  in  writing  :  post  =  aftet, 
and  scribo  =  to  write.]     To  write  after;  t* 
add  in  writing. 

"It  wu  but  mannerly  of  Bellannlne  to  pott 
two  of  his  tomes  with   Laut  Dto   Virginiqu* 
Mariaf."—Adamt;  Worlu.li.7. 

post  -script,  s.  [Lat.  postcriptum,  nf*L 
sing,  of  postscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  posfocrii*| 
[PosTSCRiBE.]  A  paragraph  or  part  added  to 
a  letter  after  it  has  been  signed  by  theauthor; 
an  addition  to  a  book  or  composition  after  it 
had  been  supposed  to  be  finished,  and  o»- 
taining  something  which  had  been  omitted  it 
the  body  of  the  work,  or  which  may  haw 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  author. 
"  In  tbe  letter  which  he  had  received  from  H 

admiral)   there  was   a  pottcript.   whiclie    be 

m**"—ffackluyt :  ruyaiw,  iil.  as*. 

*  post'-serfp-te'd,  o.    [Eng.  postscript;  -«LJ 
Having  a  postcript ;  written  after. 

post  sphe  noid,  a.  [Pref.  post  =  after,  am 
£ug.  sphenoid.]  (See  the  compound.) 

posi sphenoid  bone,  & 

A  nut, :  The  posterior  part  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  distinct  in  infancy  from  the  presphenoid 
part.  The  former  contains  the  selta  turcuA 
and  the  great  wings. 

pos  tu  lant,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  porfwZan*,  pe. 
par.  of  postulo  =  to  demand  ;  Sp.  &  IUL 
postulante.]  [POSTULATE,  *.]  One  who  asks, 
demands,  or  requests ;  a  candidate;  speci£,im 
the  Roman  Church,  one  seeking  admission  tot 
religious  order  or  congregation.  The  postulant 
is  uound  by  the  rules  of  the  order  to  which 
he  or  she  is  seeking  admission,  but  does  not 
wear  its  distinctive  dress  till  the  habit  is  OOB- 
ferred. 

"  The  patti4tant  for  parliamentary  honours."— /huty 
Tilegrapti,  Nov.  80,  1882. 

pos  -tu-late,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  postufatnm,  neat 
sing,  of  postulatus,  pa.  par.   of  postido=to 
ask,  to  demand ;  Fr.  postvlat;  \\A\.  p^tidato,} 
A*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  position,  supposition,  or 
proposition  assumed  without  proof,  as  being 
self-evident  or  too  plain  to  require  proof  or 
illustration;  a  thing  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  future  reasoning  ;  an  assumption. 

"The  difference  between  axioms  and  pottulitct  m 
analogous  to  that  between  theorems  and  prubletos." 
—Stewart :  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii..  eh.  U.,  |  3. 

2.  Geom. :  The  enunciation  of  a  self-evident 
problem.    It  differs  from  an  axiom,  which  it 
tli A  enunciation  of  a  self-evident  proposition. 
Tbe  ftxion  is  more  general  than  the  postulate. 

1  B.  Asadj.:  Of  the  nature  of  a  postulate  ; 
aaotuned. 

"  I  mean  by  poitulate  illation." 

Butler ;  Hudibrat.VLl. 

p6V-tu-latet  v.t.      [Fr.  postuler;  Sp.  post*- 
lar;  Ital.  postulare.]    [POSTULATE,  *]. 
*  1.  To  demand. 

"The  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  would  certainly 
suiTrr  less  by  the  postulated,  change  than  their  fellow- 
legislators  of  the  Coutmoua,"— Gaily  TeU-yrapk,  Fek. 
4.1886. 

2.  To  beg  or  assume  without  proof;  to 
regard  as  self-evident ;  to  take  as  granted. 

"  From  postulated  or  precarious  infereno**,"— 
Brovrne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk..  it,  ch.  ill. 


fete,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    no,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  3.  To  assume  ;  to  take  without  consent  as 
one's  right, 

"  The  Byzantine  Emperors  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised, or  at  least  to  have  pottulated,  a  sort  of  para- 
mount supremacy  over  this  nation."—  Tooke. 

*  4.  To  invite,  to  solicit,  to  entreat.  [POSTU- 
LATION, II.] 

"  Every  spiritual  person  of  this  realm,  hereafter  to 
be  nunied,  presented,  or  postulated  to  any  arch- 
bishoprick  or  blftboprlek  of  this  realm."— tiumet: 
Record*,  vol.  1.,  pt  IL ,  No.  41. 

pos  tu  la  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  postulatio,  from 
jiostukttus,  pa.  par.  of  postulo  =  to  postulate 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  postulation.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  postulating  or  assuming  with- 
out proof. 

*  2.  A  postulate ;  a  necessary  assumption. 

"  I  must  have  a  second  population,  that  must  have 
Mi  In-mlieut  to  elicit  my  MMnt^—JM*.'  Oria.  of 
Mankind,  p.  129. 

*  3.  A  supplication,  an  intercession. 

**  Presenting  his  }>ottulationt  at  the  throne  of  God." 
—Ptarton :  On  the  Creed. 

*  4.  A  suit,  a  cause. 

"By  this  means  the  cardinal's  pottulation  was  de- 
fcotlve."—  But-net :  Own  Time. 

n.  Canon  Law. :  A  presentation  or  re- 
commendation addressed  to  the  superior,  to 
whom  the  right  of  appointment  to  any  dignity 
belongs,  in  favour  of  one  who  has  not  a  strict 
title  to  the  appointment. 

*  poV-tu-la-tdr-y,  a.     [Lat   postulatorius, 
from  postitlatus.]    [POSTULATE,  f.] 

1.  Postulating ;  assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

"The  semblance  is  but  postulatory.'— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  IL,  ch.  vL 

3.  Supplicatory,  entreating,  demanding. 

"  To  turn  that  deprecatory  prayer  Into  a  poitulatory 
one."— Clarendon;  Tract»,  p.  393. 

•p&s-tn-la'-tum,  *.  [Lat.]  A  postulate 
(q.v.). 

"The  proof  depends  only  on  this  pottulatum." — 
Dryden :  Juvenal,  (l)edic.) 

*  pdst'-UT-al,  a.     [Eng.  postur(e);  -al.)    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  posture. 

post  ure,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  positura  =  posi- 
tion, arrangement ;  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  posi- 
twms,  fut.  par.  of  pono  =  to  place,  to  set ; 
8p.  &  Ital.  postura,  -jx^itura.} 

*  1.  Place,    situation,    state,  or   condition 
with  regard  to  something  else  ;  position. 

"  In  potture  to  dlsplode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  MUton:  P.  L.,  vi.,  604. 

2.  The  situation,  disposition,  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  in 
relation  to  each  other,  or  with  respect  to  a 
particular  purpose  ;  the  position  of  the  body 
tt  its  members  ;  attitude. 

"  This  is  M  lawful  as  to  smell  of  a  rose  or  to  lie  In 
feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of  our  body  in  bed  for 
Mse,"— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  16. 

*&  State  or  condition. 

"  To  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  potture  of 
•flairs."— Additon:  Spectator.  No.  309. 

*  4.  State,  disposition ;  frame  of  mind  or 

soul. 

*  posture-maker,  s.     One  who  makes 
postures  or  contortions. 

*  posture-making,  s.    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  assuming  different  bodily  postures. 

*  posture-master,  s.    One  who  teaches 
or  practises  artificial  attitudes  or  postures  of 
the  body. 

*  post  ure,  v.t.  &  i    [POSTURE,  $.] 

A.  Trans. :    To    place    in    any  particular 
posture  or  position ;  to  dispose,  to  arrange. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  dispose  the  body  in  particular 
postures  or  atti  tin  1  es,  as  an  acrobat  or  tumbler. 

2.  Fig. :  To  pose. 

His  potturing*  as  a  patriot"— Putt  Mall  Gazette, 

*p6V-tu-rer,  "poV-tu-rfst,  ».  [Eng. 
postur(e) ;  -er,  -ist.]  One  who  postures ;  an 
acrobat,  a  tumbler. 

*  post-vene',  v.t.    [Lat  pogtvenio,  from  post  = 
after,  and  veitio  =  to  come.]    To  come  after ; 
to  supervene. 

*  post'- vide,  v.i.    [Lat.  post  =  after,  and  video 

=  to  see.]    To  see  or  be  wise  after  the  event. 
•^W-SiSnttffi1*  "ottrtdt  *«aiu't  d»n«e«.-- 


*  pos-le,  *  polsee,  ».     [A  contract. 


*  1.  A  poetical  motto  or  quotation  attached 
to  or  inscribed  on  anything,  as  on  a  ring. 

"  la  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poiyo'  *ringf  "—  Shaketp.  : 

Hnmlff,  Hi.  2. 

*  2.  A  short  inscription  or  legend. 

"There  WM  also  a  superscript-Ion  or  poisee  written 
on  the  toppeof  the  crosae."  —  Udal:  Luke  xxiii. 

3.  A  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  nosegay,  a  bouquet. 
Sometimes  used  for  a  single  flower  or  button- 
hole. 

"  If  some  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets.  It 
was  not  without  his  medicated  ;*au>  at  his  uow.  — 
Bp.  Utill  :  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving  (an.  164i). 

pftt  (1),  *  potto,  s.  [Ir.  pota,  potadh  =  a  pot  ; 
Gael,  poit;  Wei.  pot;  Bret.  p6d;  Dut.  pot; 
Fr.  pot;  Sp.  &  Port  pote;  Dan.  potte;  Icel. 
pottr.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  metal,  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes  ;  as,  for  boiling  vegetables, 
meat/Jke. 

"  Pott,  pans,  knockers  of  doors,  pieces  of  ordnance 
which  bad  long  been  past  use,  were  carried  to  the 

Ui\ui,"—ilacauiuy  ;  HUf.  KIVJ,,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  hollow   vessel  made  of  earthenware, 
china,  &c.  :  as,  a  flower-po(,  a  water-po(,  Ac. 

3.  An  earthenware,  pewter,  or  other  vessel 
for  liquids,  containing  one  quart. 

"  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour: 
drink."—  Stuiketp.  .-  *  Henry  VI.,  it.  8. 

4.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot  ;  a  quart. 

5.  A  trade  term  for  stoneware. 

6.  The   metal    or   earthenware   top    of    a 
chimney;  a  chimney-pot 

*  7.  A  helmet  or  headpiece. 
*8.  The  skull. 

9.  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs  with  which 
to  catch  flsh.    (Prov.) 

10.  A  large  sum.     (Slang.) 

"  I  made  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  pot  of  money  in 
ChriBtchurch.1'—  Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  5,  1886, 

11.  A  favourite  ;  a  horse  which  is  backed 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.    (Racing  Slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Founding  :    A  crucible.     Graphite  pots 
are  most  generally  in  use. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  paper,  12J  Inches  by  15 
in  the  sheet,  and  weighing  lOlbs.  to  the  ream, 

3.  Sugar:  [POTTINQ-CASK). 

4.  Tinning: 

(1)  A  vessel  filled  with  melted  tallow  in 
which  the  charcoal-iron    plates   are   dipped 
before  tinning  ;  a  grease-pot 

(2)  A  bath  used  in  the  same  work,  known  as 
a  wash-pot. 

H  To  go  to  pot  :  To  be  mined,  destroyed,  or 
wasted.  The  meaning  is  probably  to  be  put 
into  the  melting-pot,  as  old  metal,  to  be  melted 
down;  but  Mr.  A.  S.  Palmer  thinks  that  pot 
here  is  the  same  as  POT  (2),  *.  =  pit,  and  the 
meaning  to  be  to  go  to  the  pit  of  destruction. 

"All's  one,  they  go  to  pot." 

Dryden  ;  Tempett.     (EpH.) 

pot-barley,  s.    [BARLEY.] 

pot-bellied,  a.  Having  a  pot-belly  ;  fat, 
corpulent 

pot-belly,  s.    A  protuberant  belly. 

"  He  will  find  himself  a  forked  stradling  animal  and 
*  pot-belly."—  Arbutfinot  A  Pope:  Martin  Scribttrut. 

H  A  pot-belly  is  produced  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  omentura  with  fat 

pot-boiler,  a.  A;  a. 

A*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  work  of  art  or  literature 
produced  merely  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  espec.  a  painting  done  for 
money,  not  for  the  sake  of  art. 

"  A  mere  pnt-boVer,  though  It  is  marked  by  much  of 
the  ability  of  the  artist."-.*  (Ae»«un»,  April  l,  ma. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Among  the  articles  of  daily  use  were  many  round  M 
pebbles,  with  m.irksof  fire  upon  them,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  heated  for  the  purpose  nf  bulling  water  Pot- 
boiltr*,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  kind  are  used  by 
many  savage  peoples  at  the  jm-at-iit  day,  and  if  we 
wished  to  heat  water  In  a  vessel  that  would  not  stand 
the  fire,  we  should  be  obliged  to  employ  a  similar 
method."—  Dawkin*  :  Cave-  Hunting,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pot-boiling  (q.v.). 

"What  are  vulgarly  known  as  pot-boiler  books  or 
articles.  "—Lindtay  :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animalt,  1.  20. 

pot-boiling,  n.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pot- 
boiler (q.v.). 

"  Below  the  composer's  mark,  and  distinctly  of  the 
pot-boiling  order."—  D-iity  Telegraph.  Dec.  28,  1888. 


pot -companion,  s.  An  associate  or 
companion  in  drinking ;  a  boon-companion 
(Applied  generally  to  habitual  drunkards.) 

pot-eye,  *. 

Spinning :  A  guide-eye  for  a  yarn  in  a 
spinning- frame.  Through  it  the  yarn  passes 
from  the  rollers  to  the  flyer.  Made  of  metal, 
glass,  or  porcelain. 

pot-gun. *. 

1.  A  mortar  for  firing  salutes.    The  name  i 
derived  from  its  shape. 

2.  A  pop-gun  (q.v.). 

*  pot-gutted,  a.    Pot-bellied. 

"  You  pot-gutted  nucaL"— Grave* :  Spiritual  Qwtxo* 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  viiL 

pot-hanger,  pot-bangle,  s.  A  hook  on 
which  pots  are  hung  over  a  tire  ;  a  pot-hook. 

pot-herb,  s.     A  herb  fit  for  the  pot  or 

cooking ;  a  culinary  herb. 

If  White  pot-herb  : 

Bot. :  Valerianella  olitorla. 

pot-holes,  ft.  pL 

Mining  &  Geol.:  The  name  given  by  the 
Norfolk  quarrymen  to  deep  conical  or  cylin- 
drical pipes  in  the  chalk.  (Quar.  Journ.  Gcol 
Soc.,  i.  (1845),  p.  302.) 

pot-hook,  *. 

1.  Lit. :  An  S-shaped  hook  for  suspending  • 
pot  or  kettle  over  a  tire. 

2.  Fig.  :   A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot- 
hook ;   especially  applied  to  the  elementary 
characters  formed  by  children  when  learning 
to  write.     (Frequently  in  the  phrase  pot-kook* 
and  hangers.) 

"  I  long  to  be  spelling  her  Arablck  scrawls  and  pot- 


•  Don  Sebaftian,  IL  S. 

pot-house,  s.    An  ale-house,  a  beer-shop, 

a  low  public  house. 

"The  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot- 
houtet  of  WhitechapeL" — Jfacaulay:  ffitt.  Eng,  oh.  T. 

pot-hunter,  s. 

1.  One   who  shoots  everything  he  comei 
across  without  regard  to  the  rules  or  custom* 
of  sport,  being  only  anxious  to  fill  his  liag. 

"  With  no  other  let  or  hindrance  than  those  whieL 
the  gory  p-tt-hunteri  compel"— Scribner't  Jfa^atittf, 
August,  1877,  p.  606. 

2.  One  who  makes  !t  a  business  to  enter  al) 
competitions  where  prizes,  as  silver  cups,  Ac., 
are  given,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  but 
In  order  to  win  and  be  able  to  show  off  the 
prizes  gained.    (Slang.) 

pot-hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  pot- 
hunter. 

"  Borne  protection  should  be  taken  against  **t- 
hunting."— Field,  Dec.  12,  18U5. 

*  pot-leech,  s.    A  sot,  a  drunkard. 
"  This  valiant  pot-l*ech,  that  upon  his  knees 

Has  drunk  a  thousand  putties  up-se-peese." 

Taylor,  the  Water-Po*. 

pot-liquor,  «.  The  liquor  in  which 
butcher's  meat  has  been  boiled  ;  thin  broth. 

pot  luck,  s.  Accidental  fare  ;  whatever 
fare  may  chance  to  be  provided  for  dinner. 

"  A  woman  whose  pot-luck  was  always  to  be  relied 
on."-  Q.  Eliot :  Amot  Barton,  ch.  L 

t  To  take  pot-luck:  Said  of  an  accidental 
visitor  who  partakes  of  the  family  dinner 
whatever  it  may  be. 

"  He  should  be  very  welcome  to  take  pot-luck  with 
blm."—eravet:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  xlx.,  ch.  xlL 

*  pot-maker,  s.    A  potter. 

"  Then  he  made  an  herauM  proclaim  that  all  pot- 
makert  should  stand  upon  tlieir  feet"— tforth :  ?!&• 
tarch,  p.  620. 

pot-man,  5.    [POTMAH.) 
pot-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  Calendula  officinalis, 
pot-metal,  s. 

1.  A  cheap  alloy  for  faucets,  Ac. ;  composed 
of  copper,  10  ;  lead,  6  to  8, 

2.  A  kind  of  cast-iron  suitable  for  casting 
hollow  ware. 

3.  A  species  of  stained  glass,  the  colours  of 
which  are  incorporated  with  the  glass  while 
the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  pot 

pot-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  by  covering  the 
inner  surface  of  a  pot  with  paste,  and  filling  up 
with  meat,  as  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  ic, 

pot  piece,  «.    A  pot-gun, 

pot-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Lecythis  Ollaria, 


boll,  bo> ;  po*ut,  jtftrl ;  oat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cinn,    tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


$mn,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  a?  ;  expect,  JCenophon,  eylrt.   ph  =  t 
;  -(ion,  -fion  =  xliun.     cious,  -tiotu,  -sious  =  aba*.    -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bei.  del, 
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pot-pourri,  s.  [Fr.  pot  =  pot,  and  pound, 
pn.  par.  of  pourrir  =  to  putrefy,  to  boil  very 

I.  Lit. :  A  dish  of  various  kinds  of  meat 
tad  vegetables  cooked  together. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  mixture   of   rose-leaves    and  various 
spices,  kept  in  jars  or  other  vessels  as  a  scent. 
Commonly  called  popery. 

2.  A  vase  or  bouquet  of  flowers  used  to 
perfume  a  room. 

3.  lu  music,  a  medley ;  a  collection  of  vari- 
ous tunes  linked  together ;   a  capricclo    or 
fantasia  on  popular  melodies. 

"  He  has  deftly  made  a  poc-jMurH  of  national  times." 
—Dattu  Teleffrapti,  I>ec.  22.  1885. 

4.  A  literary  composition  made  up  of  several 
parts  put  together  without  auy  unity  of  plot 
or  plan. 

*  pot-shop,  >.  A  low  public-house,  a  pot- 
house. 

"  A  sequestered  pot-shop  on  tbe  remotest  confiiie*  of 
the  Borough. "-»«*eiu :  rtcfcvit*.  on.  111. 

pot  shot,  s. 

1.  A  shot  tired  for  the  sake  of  filling  the 
bag  or  pot,  without  regard  to  the  nature,  con- 
dition, or  appearance  of  the  animal  shot. 

2.  A  shot  fired  without  any  deliberate  aim. 

3.  A  shot  at  an  enemy  from  behind  a  tree, 
or  from  an  ambush. 

*  pot-shot,  *  pot  shott,  a.    Drunk,  in- 
toxicated.    [CUTSHOTTEN.] 

pet-valiant,  a.     Made  courageous   or 

valiant  by  drink. 

*  pot  walloper,  *  pot  -wabbler,  «.  A 

name  given  to  parliamentary  voters  in  certain 
English  boroughs,  previous  to  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  in  which  all  male  inhabitants,  whether 
householders  or  lodgers,  who  had  resided  in 
the  borough  and  had  boiled  their  own  pot, 
i.e.,  procured  their  own  subsistence,  for  six 
months,  and  had  not  been  chargeable  to  any 
parish  as  paupers  for  twelve  months,  were 
entitled  to  a  vote. 

*  pot-walloping,  a.ftt. 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  boroughs  in 
which,  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  pot- 
wallopers  were  entitled  to  a  vote. 

"  A  pot-walloping  borough  like  Tauuton."— Sottftey: 
Letters,  iv.  38. 

B.  -is  siibst. :  A  boiling  of  a  pot ;  the  sound 
made  by  a  pot  boiling. 


s.     A  form  of  water-raising 


pot-wheel,  i 

wheel.    [NORIA.] 


pfit  (2X  «.    [Prr,  *.]    A  pit,  a  dungeon. 

U  Pot  and  gallows  :  [Prr  AND  GALLOWS].. 

p8t  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [For  (1),  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  pots. 

2.  To  preserved  seasoned  In  pots:  as,  To  pot 
fowl  or  fish. 

3.  To  plant  or  set  in  mould  in  pots. 

"  If  grown  In  pots,  they  should   be  potttd  In  rich 
toU."-Fi*la,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

4.  To  put  in  casks  for  draining:  as,  To  pot 

[POTTINQ-CASK.] 


5.  To  pocket  ;  to  strike  or  play  BO  as  to  run 
into  the  pocket  of  a  billiard  table.    (Stan?.) 

"  After  nuking  three,  be  potted  hit  opponent's  ball." 
—  Evening  Standard,  Dec.  18,  1866. 

6.  To  shoot    (Sktng.) 

"All  the  pretty  *y  beasts  ...  are  potted  by  cock- 
neys."— Saturday  Review.  March  15,  1884. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

»  1.  To  drink,  to  tipple.    (Slang.) 
"  It  Is  leas  labour  to  pl«»w  than  to  pot  if—  ftttham: 

Resolves,  81. 

2.  To  shoot  or  fire  persistently  ;  to  keep  on 
shooting.    (Slang.) 

*pot(2),*potte,tU.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tocap. 

"  The  boles  of  different  Khoolw  did  cap  or  pott* 
ViTsea."—  Stove:  Survey,  p.  M. 

pot'-a-ble,  a.  A*.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  potabilis, 
from  poto  =  to  drink;  Sp,  potable;  ItaLpoto- 
bile.} 

A.  A*  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  drunk  ;  fit 
for  drinking  ;  drinkable. 

"  Potable  gold."  Mifton:  P.  L.,  UL  60S. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  that  may  be  drunk. 

"  Ten  thousand  painted  flow*rs 
Useful  for  potablet.*  Phflipi  :  Cider.  11. 


pot'-a -blc  ness,  *.  [Enct.  potable;  -ness. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  potable. 

*  pot  age  (age  as  ig),  *.    [POTTAGE.] 

*  pot  -a  ger,  a.    [Fr.,  from  potage  =  pottage.] 

A  porringer. 

"  An  Indian  dish  or  potayer,  m&de  of  tbe  bark  of 
tree."— Grete:  Mustrum. 

*  pot-a-gre.  *.   [PODAGRA.]    The  gout. 

"  For  slouthfl  a  potaffre  and  a  goute." 

-I/.-.  Athmole,  «.  fo.  IT. 

po-taff'-ro,  po-tar'-go,  *.  [BOTAROO.]  A 
West  Indian  sauce  or  dish. 

"  Wbat  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Maiif  os,  potargo,  champignons,  cavarre  ?" 

King:  Cookery. 

pot'  ale,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Eng.  pot,  and 
ale  (?).]  The  refuse  from  a  grain  distillery, 
used  to  fatten  pigs. 

po  ta'-ll-a,  «.    [Etym.  unexplained.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lebanese.  An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Potalia  resinifera,  the  only  known 
species,  is  somewliat  mucilaginous  and  as- 
tringent. It  it}  used  in  Brazil  as  a  lotion  for 
inflamed  eyes.  The  sub-species  (?X  P-  amara, 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  emetic. 

po-  ta'  -me  -99,  *.  pi  [Gr.  n-ora^M  (potamos)  = 
a  river,  or  Lat.  potam(ogeton) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutT.  -«e.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Naiadarese.  Bpathe  none. 
Flowers  in  spikes  or  clusters,  solitary,  uni- 
sexual or  bisexual.  Stigma  subcapitate,  or 
shortly  decurrent.  Embryo  curved. 

po  tam'-X-de?,  *.    [Gr.  iror 
a  river ;  Lat.  adj.  guff,  -ides.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.:  Freshwater  Cerites;  a 
genus  of  Cerithiadse.  Shell  like  Cerithium,  but 
without  varices  In  the  fossil  secies,  which 
are  included  in  that  genus.  Epidermis  thick, 
olive -brown ;  operculum  orbicular,  many- 
whorled.  Forty-one  recent  species,  from  the 
niud  of  Californian,  African,  and  Indian  rivers. 

pot -a  mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  irorajuo?  (potamos)  =  a 
river.]  Belonging  to,  living  in  or  near,  or 
connected  with  a  river  or  rivers. 

pot  a  mo  bi  1  dse,  8.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  pot- 
amobi(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  group  or  family  of  Huxley's 
tribe  Astacina,  with  two  genera,  Astacus  and 
Cambarus. 

"  All  the  crayfishes  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
belong  to  the  Potamobiida.  and  no  members  uf  this 
family  are  known  to  exist  south  of  tbe  equator." — 
Buxley:  The  Crayjlth,  p.  306. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the  Jurassic  onward. 

[PSEUD  ASTACUS.] 

pot  a  mo  -bine,  a.  &  «.    [FOTAMOBIIDA.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  the  Potamobiidae  (q.  v.). 

"  The  wide  range  and  close  affinity  of  the  genera 
Astacus  and  Camtmrua  appear  to  me  to  necessitate 
the  supposition  that  they  are  derived  from  some  cne 
already  specialised  Potamnbtn*  form  ...  I  am  dls- 
posed  to  believe  that  this  ancestral  Potamobtne  existed 
In  the  aea  which  lay  north  of  the  Miocene  continent 
In  the  northern  hemisphere."—  Huxley;  The  Crayfish, 
p.  332. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 

Potamobiidae, 

pot  a  mo  bi  us,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 
pua<a  (Moo)  =  to  live.] 

1.  Entom.:  Leach's  name  for  Orectoohilus, 
a  genus  of  Gyrinid&,  with  one  species. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Astacus. 

pot  a  mo  chce  -rus,  s.    [Pref.  potamo-,  and 

Gr.  \oipQ$  (choiros)  —  a  hog.] 

Zool :  Bush-hog,  Red  River-hog ;  a  genus 
of  Suidse,  characteristic  of  the  West  African 
region,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  species, 
which  are  the  handsomest  of  the  Swine  family. 
There  is  a  boss  or  prominence  under  each  eye. 
In  Potamochosrus  penicillatus,  the  ears  are  long 
and  tapering,  as  if  they  had  been  cut,  and 
terminate  in  hairy  tufts.  The  general  colour 
is  reddish-brown,  with  white  dorsal  stripe. 

pot-  a-mo  -ga'-lev  s.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 
yoATj  (gale)  =  a  weasel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Potamogalidae,  with  one 
species,  Potamogale  velox,  discovered  by  Du 
Chaillu  in  Western  equatorial  Africa.  It  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  one  half.  The  body  is  long  and 
cylindrical ;  tail  thick,  and  laterally  com- 
pressed, legs  short,  toes  not  webbed,  the 
animal  being  propelled  through  the  water  by 


strokes  of  the  po:verful  tail ;  the  limbs  ar» 
folded  inwards  and  backwards)  in  swimming. 


POTAMOOALE. 

Fnr,  dark-brown  above,  with  a  metallic  violet 
hue ;  whitish  beneath. 

pSt  -  a  -  mi  -  gSl'  - 1  -  Ate,  «.  pi  [Mod.  lot, 
potumogaKe) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snf£  -id",.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Inseetivora.  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Talpidse  and  the 
Solenodontidse,  with  two  genera :  Potaningale 
(q.v.)  and  Geogale,  with  one  small  murifbrm 
species,  Geogale  aurita,  from  Madagascar. 

pot-a-mo-  go'-ton,  «.  [Lot.  potamogeton, 
potamogiton  ;  Gr.  irorciftoyeirtuv  (potainogeiton) 
=  pondweed  [see  def.] :  ITOTOMM  (potanas)  =  a 
river,  and  yeirioi/  (p«(M»)  =  a  neighbour.] 

1.  Bot. :  Pondweed  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe  Potamete  (q.v.).     Flowers  perfect, 
sessile,  on  a  spike,  with  a  simple  spathe. 
Perianth  single ;  stamens  four.    Ovary  of  four 
carpels.    Drupes  or  nchenes  fonr,  rarely  one ; 
•mall,  green.     Chiefly  from   the   temperate 
cones.    They  occur  in  ponds,  ditches,  streams, 
the  margins  of  lakes,  &c.,  having  the  leaves 
submerged  and  translucent,  or  floating  and 
opaque.    P.  natana,  P.  liuxns,  P.  crispm,  P. 
densus,  and  P.  oblongus  are  among  the  most 
common.    The  root  of  P .  natans  is  said  to  be 
eaten  in  Siberia,    P.  crispui,  P.  grami-neus,  and 
P.  lueens  are  used  in  India  as  fodder,  and  the 
first  two  also  for  refining  sugar. 

2.  Palaotat. :  Occurs  in  the  Miocene  and  H>« 
Pliocene  of  Europe. 

'  po't-a-mSg'-ra-plift*  fPref.  potamo-,  and 
Gr.  ypd^ij  (gmjme)  =  a  description.]  A  de- 
scription of  rivers. 

*pSt-a-m5l'-4-e&  ».  [Pref.  fatamo-,  and 
Gr.  Abyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.)  A  treatise  on 
rivers  ;  a  scientific  treatment  of  rivers. 

p6t-a-moph'-yl  lite,  ».  [Pref.  potamo- ;  Or. 
^uAAof  ( phullon)  ^  leaf,  and  su£T,  -ite.l 

Palceobot. :  Any  apparently  aquatic  fossil 
leaf. 

pot-a-mo-theV-I-um, ».  [Pref.  potamo-t 
and  Gr.  Apt'ov  (thSrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mustelida-,  allied  to  Lntra 
(q.v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

po'-tanco,  s.    [Fr.  poUnee  =  a  gibbet] 

Watchmaking :  The  stud  which  forms  a  step 
for  the  lower  pivot  of  a  verge. 

potance-flle, «.  A  small  hand-file  with 
parallel  and  flat  sides, 

pot':ash,  a.  [Eng.  pot,  and  ash,  because  the 
lixivium  of  wood-ashes  are  evaporated  for 
commercial  purposes  in  iron  pots.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  hydrate  of 
potassium,  KHO,  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
state,  but  sometimes  used  to  denote  potassium 
oxide  and  also  crude  carbonate  of  potassium. 
Pure  or  anhydrous  potash  can  be  procured 
by  healing  thin  slices  of  the  metal  potassium 
in  air  perfectly  free  from  mointure  or  carbonic 
acid.    It  is  white,  caustic,  and  very  deliques- 
cent.   "When  moistened  with  water  It  becomes 
incandescent   aud  no  degree  of  heat   seems 
sufficient  to  expel  the  water.    This  eulistance 
3s  01  rilight  Importance  compared  with  hydrated 
potaeh.    Important   salts    of  potash  are  the 
carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  nitrate,  &c.     With 
oils  potash  forms  soft-soaps,  and  is  of  great 
value  from  Its  cleansing  properties. 

2.  Pharm. :  Potash  salts  are  essential  con- 
stituents in  the  human  body,  but  if,  when 
wasted,  they  are  supplied  directly  to  the  blood 
they  are  very  poisonous.    A  much  diluted 
solution  of  potash  is  antacid  and  sedative  in 
dyspepsia  and  cutaneous   diseases,   also   in 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  scrofula,  &c.    [Bic*.a- 
BONATE.]       Caustic    potash    is    used    exter- 
nally as  a  caustic  in  ulcers,  &c. ;  carbonate 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6\ 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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of  potash  lias  been  gtren  in  whoopfng  eongh  ; 
arrlate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  and,  in 
sNiull  dnsoK,  tartrate  of  potash  arc  diuretics ; 
acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  purgative  and  used 
in  drnpsy ;  citrate  of  potash  is  diuretic  end 
febrifugal  ;  sulphate  of  potash  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative generally  giv<-n  with  rhubarb,  Ac.  ; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of  potash  are 
refrigerant*  and  diuretics.  [PERMANGANATE.] 
Bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the  forms 
in  which  bromine  and  iodine  are  often  ad- 
ministered. Sulphurated  potash  in  small  diws 
fe  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant, 
ami  ia  sometimes  used  in  scabies,  p8oria.sU, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  bronchitis. 

H  Potash-alum  =  Kalinite  ;  Fotftah-fclapar 
=  Orthoclast  and  Microcline;  Fotaah-mica  = 
Muscovite, 

potash-lime,  5. 

Chtm.  :  A  mixture  of  dry  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium and  quicklime  employed  in  estimating 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  organic  substances. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  liberates  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonia, 

potash  water,  *. 

Chem. :  An  artificial  aerated  water  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  potaasic  bicarbonate, 

p6t     &8h-eS,   5.  pi.      [PEARLA8HE8.] 

pot  &SS,  po  tas'-sa,  *.  [POTASH.]  [POTAS- 
SIUM-HYDRATE.] 

p6  tas  sa  mido,  s.  [Eng.  potass(tuia,\  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Potassium  amides.  The  mono- 
compound  KHjjN  is  obtained  by  gently  heat- 
ing potassium  in  ammonia  gas.  It  to  an 
olive-green  substance,  melting  a  little  over 
100".  Tripotassamide,  or  nitride  of  potassium, 
K:;N,  Is  obtained  when  monopotassamide  is 
heated  In  a  close  vessel.  It  is  a  greenish* 
black  substance,  taking  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  contact  with 
water  It  is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia 
and  potassium  hydrate. 

p6  taa'-siq, a.  [Mod.  Lat.  potassium);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  potassium  ; 
containing  potassium. 

po  tas'  sl-iim,  s.  [Latinised  from  potash 
<q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Symbol,  K ;  atomic  weight.  39.  A 
monad  metallic  element,  discovered  oy  Davy 
in  1807,  and  very  widely  diffused  through  the 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms.  It 
usually  exists  in  combination  with  inorganic 
and  organic  acids,  and,  when  its  organic  salts 
are  burnt,  they  are  resolved  into  carbonate, 
from  which  all  the  other  salts  of  potassium 
can  be  prepared.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
electrolysis,  but  is  now  produced  in  large 
quantity  by  distilling  in  an  iron  retort  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potassium,  a  condition  readily  obtained  by 
igniting  crude  tartar  in  a  covered  crucible. 
It  is  a  bluish-white  metal ;  sp.  gr.  '865,  being 
the  lightest  of  all  the  metals  except  lithium. 
At  0*  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline  ;  soft  at  15°, 
and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  fluid  at 
62'5°,  and  at  a  red  heat  distils,  yielding  a 
beautiful  green  vapour.  Thrown  upon  water, 
the  metal  decomposes  it  with  great  violence, 
forming  hydrate  of  potassium,  whilst  the 
escaping  hydrogen  takes  lire,  burning  with  a 
rose  red  colour.  It  can  only  be  preserved  in 
the  metallic  state  by  immersing  it  in  rock  oil. 
H  Potassium-chloride  =  Sylvite;  Potassium- 
nitrate  =  Nitre  ;  Potassium-sulphate  =  Aph- 
thitalite  and  MiseniU. 

potassium -alloys.  ».  jl. 

Chum. ;  Alloys  formed  by  fusing  other  metals 
with  potassium.  The  arsenide  and  antimonide 
(the  only  important  forms),  heated  with  the 
alcoholic  Iodides,  yield  the  arsenide,  &c.,  of 
the  alcohol  radicals. 

potassium  bromide,  «. 

Chfm. :  KBr.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  potassium,  or  by  neutralising 
hydrobromic  acid  with  potash.  It  crystal- 
lizes In  brilliant  cubes,  having  a  sharp  taste  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-69  ;  is  more  readily  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted 
into  bromate. 

potassium  carboxido,  s. 

Chem. :  K.jC>O2.  A  highly  explosive  com- 
pound formed  sometimes  in  the  manufacture 
of  potassium,  and  when  potassium  is  heated 


to  80*  in  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  Is 
first  of  a  gray  colour,  and  then  becomes  dark 
red.  The  gray  compound  has  the  composi- 
tion KjCO ;  the  red  body  can  be  preserved 
under  mineral  naphtha.  In  contact  with 
water  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 

potassium-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  KC1.  -Occurs  native  as  sylvite,  and 
Is  formed  when  potassium  is  burned  in  chlor- 
ine, and  when  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash 
is  neutralized  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystal! izes  mostly  in  cubes,  rarely  in 
octahedrons  ;  sp.  gr.  1'95  ;  tastes  like  common 
salt,  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  volatilizes  unchanged.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dis- 
solving iu  2-86  parts  of  water  at  15-6";  is 
slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but  wood 
spirit  dissolves  it  more  readily.  It  forms 
crystalliz<ible  double  salts  with  most  of  the 
metallic  chlorides. 

potassium  ethyl,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgK.  Not  known  in  the  separate 
state,  but  in  combination  with  zinc-ethyl  by 
treating  that  compound  with  potassium. 

potasslu m  hydrate,  s. 
Chem. :  KHO.     Potash.    Potassa.    Caustic 
potash.    Produced  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 

eitassium  in  water,  but  generally  prepared 
j  adding  two  parts  of  quicklime,  slaked  with 
water,  to  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  in  twelve  parts  of  water,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  for  some  time.  After 
standing,  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off1  and 
evaporated  in  iron  or  silver  basing.  To  re- 
move several  of  the  impurities  it  is  subse- 
quently treated  with  alcohol.  After  fusion  it 
is  a  white,  hard,  brittle  substance,  sp.  gr.  2'1, 
melts  below  redness  to  a  clear  liquid,  volatilizes 
at  a  red  heat,  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and  in  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
alcohol.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  decomposes  most  metallic  salts,  and 
at  a  high  temperature  acts  with  great  energy 
on  nearly  all  substances. 

potassium-Iodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  KI.  Obtained  by  direct  union  of 
iodine  and  potassium,  and  by  neutralizing 
hydriodic  acid  with  potash.  It  crystallizes 
in  cubes,  which  are  sometimes  transparent, 
often  opaque  ;  sp.  gr.  2-90.  It  has  a  sharp 
taste,  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  at  a 
moderate  red  heat  volatilizes  without  change  ; 
is  soluble  ia  "7  part  of  water  at  16*,  and  in 
5-5  parts  alcohol  at  12-5°.  A  solution  of  this 
salt  dissolves  free  iodine,  forming  a  dark- 
brown  solution.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

potassium  oxides,  5.  pi. 

Chem. :  Potassium  forms  three  oxides :  (1) 
Protoxide,  K^O,  formed  when  potassium  is 
exposed  to  dry  afr  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  and 
unites  with  water  so  energetically  as  to  pro- 
duce incandescence;  (2)  Dioxide,  K2O2,  is 
formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  preparation 
of  the  tetroxitle,  and  when  tbe  latter  substance 
is  decomposed  with  water ;  (3)  Tetroxide, 
KaO4,  is  produced  when  potassium  is  burnt  in 
dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  a  chrome  yellow 
powder  which  is  reduced  to  protoxide  when 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  to 
the  dioxide  when  dissolved  in  water,  oxygen 
in  each  case  being  evolved. 

potassium-sulphides,  5.  pi. 

Chem. :  Potassium  unites  with  sulphur  In 
five  different  proportions :  K2S,  protosulphide, 
obtained,  but  In  a  state  of  doubtful  purity, 
by  igniting  sulphate  of  potassium  in  a  covered 
crucible  with  finely  divided  carbon.  It  has  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  is  deliquescent  and 
caustic.  KoSj,  disulphide,  formed  by  exposing 
the  sulphyd rate  to  the  air,  is  obtained  as  an 
orange-coloured  fusible  substance.  K^Sg,  tri- 
snlphide,  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
carbonic  disulphide  over  ignited  potassium 
carbonate.  K^,  tetrasnlphide,  formed  by 
reducing  sulphate  of  potassium  by  means  of 
the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide.  K»Sr,, 
pentasnlphide,  obtained  from  any  of  the  above 
sulphides  by  boiling  them  with  excess  of  sul- 
phur until  fully  saturated.  All  the  sulphides 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  smell  of  sul- 
phydric  acid. 

pot  -  ass  -  ox  -  yl,    a.        [Eng.   potass(iun); 
oxfygrn),  and  sun",  -yl} 

Chtm. :  KO.  Hydroxyl,  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen is  replaced  by  potassium. 


po   tate,  a.    [Lat.  potatut  =  a  draught.) 

Alchemy:  An  epithet  applied  to  ;t  stage  in 
the  pretended  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold  and  silver.  (Hen  Jonatm :  Al- 
chemist, in.  '2.) 

po  ta  tion,  *  poTta-cy-on,  *.  [Lat  pototto, 

from  poto  =  to  drink.] 

1.  The  act  of  drinking. 

2.  A  drinking-bout 

"  After  three  or  four  houn  of  friendly  potation 
W»  took  leave."        Cotton :  De  MonneitT  Cottn. 

3.  A  draught    (Shakeyp. ;  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

4.  A  beverage,  a  drink. 

"To  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict  theinwlTM 
to  «wk."— SttaXetp. :  '2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

pi-ta'-to,  po-ta-toe,  *.     [Sp.  potato.} 
[BATATAS.] 

Bot.t  Hort.t  Agric.,  £c.  :  Satenum  tuberofum. 
a  well-known  plant,  the  tubers  (dilated 
branches)  of  which  are  eaten.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  Some  think  that  it  was 
first  brought  to  Spain  from  the  mountains 
near  Quito  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Italy  and  Austria.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
it  to  England  in  July,  1586,  having  obtained 
it  from  the  Virginian  colonists  whom  he  had 
taken  out  in  1584.  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbale. 
figured  it  in  1597  as  "the  potatoe  of  Virginia," 
whence  he  said  he  had  obtained  its  roots.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  cultivated  potatoes  on  his 
estate  of  Yonghal,  near  Cork.  For  the  next 
century  and  a  half  they  were  regarded  as 
garden  plants  only.  In  Scotland  they  were 
not  cultivated  as  a  field  crop  till  1732.  They 
gradually  made  way  to  the  important  position 
which  they  now  occupy  in  general  agriculture. 
Many  A  ark-ties  are  grown,  differing  in  earli- 
ness,  form,  size,  colour,  Ac.  They  are  some- 
times preserved  through  the  winter  in  pits 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  straw.  A 
raw  potato  scraped  is  a  good  application  to 
burns  and  scalds.  [POTATO-STARCH.] 

"Diulng  upon  a  halfpenny  porringer  ,,f  peaae-MUp 
and  potatoes*— Goldsmith  :  The  flee,  .No.  2. 

U(l)  Oil  of  Potatoes :  [FUSEL-OIL]. 
(2)  Sweet  Potato :  [BATATAS]. 

potato-apple,  s.  A  popular  name  fox 
the  round  fruit  of  the  potato. 

potato-beetle,  s.    [COLORADO-BEETLE.] 
potato-blight, «.     [POTATO-DISEASE.] 

potato-bogle,  ».  A  scarecrow.  [BooLz, 
a.,  1. 1.  (3).J 

potato   bug.    «.       [POTATO-BEETU.] 

potato -disease,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol.  :  A  disease  or  murrain  pro- 
duced by  a  fungus,  Peronospora  iitfestans.  It 
generally  first  attacks  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plant,  forming  brown  spots  upon  them  in 
July  and  August.  By  this  time,  the  fungus 
which  first  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
has  thrust  forth  through  the  stomates  its 
conidia-bearing  filaments.  The  leaves  anon 
afterwards  die.  Next  the  tubers  arc  attacked 
and  decay,  either  in  a  moist  manner,  attended 
by  a  disagreeable  odour,  or  by  a  drying  up  of 
the  tissue.  Sometimes  the  term  potato- 
disease  is  limited  to  the  first  of  these  kinds  of 
decay,  but  they  are  closely  akin,  the  one  form 
passing  into  the  other.  Possibly  an  excess 
of  rain  in  particular  seasons  created  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 
Too  strong  manuring,  and  the  cutting  up 
of  seed  potatoes  have  also  been  suggested  aa 
predisposing  causes.  The  potato-disease  first 
appeared  in  America.  In  1845-1847  it  caused 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  pro- 
ducing famine.  [FAMINE.]  It  has  7iover  since 
completely  disappeared,  and  in  1860  was 
nearly  as  formidable  in  some  places  as  on  Ita 
first  appearance.  When  it  is  prevalent,  the 
potatoes  should  be  powdered  with  flowers  of 
sulphnr  before  being  planted.  They  should 
be  put  early  in  the  ground,  and  the  hsulra 
removed  when  the  disease  manifests  itself. 

potato-fat,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  fat  extracted  from  fresh  potatoea 
by  ether.  It  forms  white,  slender,  stellate 
needles,  which  turn  brown,  without  melting, 
on  exposure  to  a  temperature  wf  270°. 

potato-mildew,  ».    [POTATO-DISEASEJ 
potato-oat,  s. 

Agric. :  A  temporary  variety  of  A  venatatie*. 
[  Av  EN  A,  OAC.] 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =-  siian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -  sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioas,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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potator— poteriocrinus 


potato-scab,  s. 

But. :  Scab  in  potatoes,  produced  by  a 
fungus.  Tuburcinia  Scabies. 

potato-spirit,  .••. 

Chem. :  A  spirit  formed  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  potatoes,  and  used  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

potato-starch,  «. 

Comm. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  potato, 
sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  arrow- 
root. Thegranules 
vary  considerably 
in  size  and  form, 
some  being  shell* 
shaped,  some 
ovate,  and  others, 
especially  the 
s  in  a  1  le  r  ones, 
round.  Each  gran- 
ule is  marked  with 
a  circular  or  stel- 
late hiltim,  and  POTATO  STARCH. 
around  this  is 
arranged  a  series  of  distinct  lines  or  circles. 

potato-stone,  5. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  to  the  siliceous  and 
calcareous  geodes  found  in  the  soil  near 
Bristol,  England.  The  siliceous  geodes  are 
lined  with  quartz  crystals,  but  frequently 
contain  calcite  with  acicular  gbthite,  the  cal- 
careous ones  are  lined  with  calcite  crystals, 
but  frequently  contain  isolated  crystals  of 
quartz,  some  of  which  present  the  form  of 
the  primitive  rhombohedron.  They  appear  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  dolomitic  conglomer- 
ates. According  to  Green,  this  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  certain  hollow  limestone 
pebbles,  which  have  been  converted  into 
dolomite,  their  interiors  being  lined  with 
crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

potato-sugar,  s.    [KTARCH-SUOAR.] 

•poyta'-tor,  *.  [Lat.]  One  who  drinks ;  a 
drinker,  a  drunkard. 

"Barnabee,  the  illuatriottt  potator.'-Soutkey.-  The 

Doctor,  ch.  xliv. 

^pd'-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  potatorius,  from 
potator  =  &  di  inker  \poto~  to  drink.]  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  drink  or  drinking. 

ptff -b6y,  s.  [Eng.  pot(\),  s.,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
or  man  employed  in  a  public  house  to  clean 
the  i  »ots,  carry  out  ale  or  beer,  &c. 

*  pStch  (1),  v.t.    [POACH  (1),  v.} 

*  p6t£h  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  pocher.]    [POACH  (2),  v.] 
To  thrust,  to  push. 

"  111  potch  at  him."       Shaketp, :  CoHolanut,  L  10. 

*po"t9h'-er,  *.  [Eng.  potch;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  potches. 

potcher  engine,  s. 

Paper-making:  A  machine  in  which  washed 
rags  are  intimately  mixed  with  a  bleaching 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

pote,  v.t.  &  i.    [ POTTER.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  push  or  kick. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  creep  about  moodily.  (Pnw.) 

*  pot'-S-car-y,  *  pot-i-oar-y,  s.     [A  cor- 

.  rupt.  of  ajwthecary,  which  was  apparently 
mistaken  for  a  potkecary.]  An  apothecary. 

"  Into  the  toun  unto  a  potecary," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,768. 

•pot  ed,  a.     [Etyra.  doubtful.]    Plaited. 

"A  nosegay,  Bet  face,  and  n  poteti  cuffe. " 

Hcyvxtod :  Troitt  Britarmica,  p,  M. 

po"  teen,  pot  heen',  *pdt-teen',  *.    [Ir. 

pota  ~  a  pot,  a  vessel  ;  potaim  =  to  drink.] 
Whiskey  ;  properly  whiskey  illicitly  distilled 
in  Ireland. 

"  Ills  nose  it  is  a  coral  to  the  view, 
Well  uourlsh'd  with  Pierian  potheen.' 

ffood:  Irish  School-matter. 

pO'-te'-lo't,  *.  [Fr. ;  Dut.  potelood ;  Ger.  pott- 
loth.]  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  (q.v.). 

po'-ten9e  (1),  s.  [Pr.  =.  a  gibbet,  a  crutch, 
from  Lat.  potentia=  power.] 

Her. :  A  cross,  whose  ends  resemble  the 
bead  of  a  crutch. 

*  pd -ten9e  (2),  J.     [Lat  poUntia  =  power.] 
Power,  potency  (q.v.), 

*  po-ten'  cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.    (POTENTIAL.] 


po'-ten  $jr,  s.  [Lat.  potentia  =power,  from 
potttns ;  JSp.  &  Port,  potencia ;  Ital.  potemiat 
i'vteitza.]  [PoTCVT,  o.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potent ; 
power,  mental  or  physical ;  strength. 

"The  i-it'-'f-y  of  her  who  has  the  bllu, 
To  luakt;  it  still  elysium  where  she  is." 

C'O'jk:  Urren't  Tu  (Juoyue. 

2.  Efficacy,  strength  :  as,  the  potency  of  a 
medicine. 

3.  Moral  power,  influence,  or  strength. 

"  By  the  dread  potency  ot  every  star." 

Jfaton:  Caractanu. 

*  4.  A  power,  an  authority. 

"The  Roman  Episcopacy  had  advanced  lUelf  beyond 
the  priesthood  into  a  potency.'— Barrow  :  Pope'i 
Supremacy,  sup.  5. 

po   tent,  a.  &.  s.     [Lat.  potens,  genit  pottntis, 
pr.  par.  of  possum  =  to  be  able,  from  potis  = 
able,  and  sum  =  to  be  ;  8p.  &  Ital.  potente.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Physically  powerful  ;    producing   great 
physical  effects ;  strong,  forcible,  efficacious. 

"  Mooes  once  more  his  potent  rod  extend* 
Over  the  sea."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  Ill 

2.  Having  great  power ;  powerful,  mighty. 

"  The  eminence  of  a  gnat  and  potent  lord."— Burke  : 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

3.  Strong    in    a  moral    sense  ;    having    or 
exercising  great  power  or  influence. 

"  The  doctor  !•  well  money'd,  and  hi»  friends 
Potent  at  court.'        Shakttp. :  Merry  Wivet.  IT.  4 

1.  Strong,  intoxicating :  as,  a  potent  spirit. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  powerful  person  ;  a  potentate,  a  prince. 

"  You  equal  potentt,  fiery  kindled  spirit*  1 " 

bhaket/t. :  King  John,  ii. 

2.  A  walking  staff,  a  crutch. 

"  Loke  soue  after  a  potent  and  spectacle." 

LydgaU  :  Minor  Poemt.  p.  SO. 

II.  Her. :  A  bearing  resembling  the  head  of 
a  crutch. 

5T  (1)  Potent  counter-potentt  Potency  counter- 
potency,  Potency  in  point :  One  of  the  furs 
used  in  heraldry. 

(2)  Cross  potent :  [POTKNCI  (!)]• 

*  pd'-ten-ta-^y,  «.  [Eng.  potent ;  -ocy.]  So- 
vereignty. 

po  ten  tate,  *  po  ten  tat,  s.  [Fr.  potentat, 
from  Low  Lat.  potentate  =  a  supreme  prince, 
from  potento  =  to  exercise  authority,  from 
Lat.  potens  =  potent  (q.v.).]  A  person  who 
possesses  great  power,  authority,  or  sway ;  a 
monarch,  a  sovereign,  a  prince:  hence, a  chief 
officer  in  certain  societies. 

po  tent  ed,  po  ten-tee ,  a,  [Eng.  potent ; 
-eil,  -ee.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
when  the  outer  edges  are  formed  into  potents, 
differing  from  what  is  termed  potent  counter- 
potent,  which  is  the  forming  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ordinary  into  potente  and 
counter- potents  like  the  fur. 

po  ten  tial  (ti  as  Sh),  *  po-ten  cial, 
*  po-ten-ciall,  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  potential,  from 
Lat  potentials,  from  potent  =  potent  (q.v.); 
Sp.  potential.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Having  power  or  potency;  powerful, 
efficacious,  strong. 

"  Potential  spure."  ShaXetp, .  Lear,  11.  I. 

*2.  Producing  a  certain  effect  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  necessary  properties ; 
latent. 

3.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  actuality ; 
possible  ;  that  may  be  manifested. 

"  It  IB  necessaiy  thus  to  warn  potential  offender*."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  1,  1885. 

IL  Physics :  Capable  of  being  exerted, 
though  not  acting  at  the  particular  moment 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  that  is  possible 
or  may  possibly  be  or  happen;  possibility, 
but  not  actuality ;  potentiality. 

2.  Elect. :  A  term  holding  the  same  relation 
to  electricity  that  level  does  to  gravity.    The 
potential  of  the  earth  is  taken  at  zero. 

3.  Physics :  The  sum  of  each  mass-element 
of  the  attracting  Iwdy  divided  by  the  distance 
of  that  element  from  the  attracted  point 

potential  cautery,  s.    [CAUTERY,  2.] 
potential  force,  s.   [FORCE  (1),  «.,  1J  25.] 


potential-mood,  *. 

Gram.  :  That  form  of  a  verb  which  Is  used 
to  express  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or 
necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being  :  as.  He  may 
go,  You  should  write. 

po-ten-ti-al-I-t?  (ti  as  shi),  «.  [Eng. 
potential;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potential  ; 
possibility  without  actuality. 

2.  Inherent  power,  quality,  capability,  or 
disposition  not  actually  exhibited. 

"  Potentiality  (or  pauperism  seems  inherent  In  • 
large  portiao  ol  the  metropolitan  poor."  —  Obterver. 
Nov.  16,  1885, 

po  ten  tial  ly    (ti   as   sh),   adv.      [Eng. 

potential  ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  With  power  or  potency  ;  powerfully, 
effectually. 

2.  In  a  potential  manner  ;  in  possibility, 
not  in  actuality  ;  not  positively  ;  possibly. 

"  A  warning  to  any  potentially  weak-kneed  menv- 
bera."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  H,  1882. 

3.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

"  If  the  juice,  though  both  actually  and  potentially 
ould,  be  not  quickly  wiped  off."—  Boyle.'  On  Colour*. 

'  po  ten  ti  ar  y  (tlasshi),  *.  [Anabbrev. 
of  plenipotentiary  (q.v.).]  A  plenipotentiary  ; 
a  power,  an  authority. 

"  The  liut  great  potentiary  had  arrived  who  wu  to 
take  part  in  the  family  cougreas."—  Thackeray  :  Xew- 
comei,  cb.  xxx. 

*po  ten'-ti  ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  [Eng. 
potent;  -iate.}  To  render  active  or  potent  ;  to 
give  power  or  potency  to. 

"  Potentiated  by  au  especial  divine  grace.*—  Coter- 
idffe.  (Wcbtttr.) 

po  ten  til   la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  po- 

tens,  genit.  potentis  =  powerful  ;  from  the  me- 
dicinal properties  attributed  to  some  species.] 
Bot.  :  Cinquefoil,  the  typical  genus  of  Po- 
tentillidffi  (q.v.).  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
rarely  red;  calyx,  five-,  rarely  four-lobed, 
with  as  many  small  bracts  ;  petals,  five,  rarely 
four  ;  style,  short,  lateral,  or  nearly  terminal  ; 
achenes,  many,  minute,  on  a  small,  dry  recep- 
tacle. Chiefly  from  the  north  temperate  and 
Arctic  zones.  Known  species,  120.  The 
Potentilla  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Rosacete,  an  order  including  the  Fragaria, 
or  Strawberry  genus,  from  which  the  Poten- 
tilla differ  in  the  fruit  having  a  dry  receptacle, 
instead  of  the  succulent  receptacle  which  gives 
the  Strawberry  its  economic  importance.  They 
are  often  called  Cincjuefoils  (Fr.  five  leaved) 
from  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  as  handsome  garden 
flowers.  P.  frticticosa  forms  a  large  bush  with 
a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  and  is  often 
planted  in  shrubberies.  P.  anserina,  a  common 
species  in  Europe,  popularly  known  as  Silver- 
weml,  has  creeping  stems,  and  leaves  which 
are  beautifully  silky  and  silvery  beneath.  The 
root  is  edible,  and  was  once  esteemed  as  food 
in  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrides.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  it.  P.  reptan* 
Is  a  febrifuge.  P.  nepalen*i*  yields  a  red  dye. 
Its  roots  are  depurative  ;  their  ashes  are  applied 
with  oil  to  burns.  The  leaves  of  P.  frvticosa, 
a  sub-Himalayan  species,  are  used  in  parts  of 
the  Puujaub  as  tea. 

po  ten-til  II  dw,  s.  [Mod.  L&t.  potentilKa)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Sot.  :    A  family  of  Rosaceae.     Calyx  tube 
herbaceous  ;  fruit  of  four  or  more  achenes. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  potent;  -ly.]  In  a 
potent,  powerful,  or  efficacious  manner  ;  with 
power,  potency,  force,  or  energy. 

"  You  are  potently  opposed.™ 

Shaketp.  :  Benry  Vlll,t  T.  t 

po  tent  ness,  «.  [Eng.  potent  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  sfcite  of  being  potent;  potency, 
power,  powerfulness,  efficacy. 


«.  pL     [Mod.  Lat. 
patenocrin(uii)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ute.J 
PzUeont.  :  A  family  of  Criuoidea  (q.v.). 

pdjter-J-o-cri'-nus,  *.  [Gr.  vo-rnptov  (po~ 
terion)  =  a  drinking-  cup,  and  Kpivov  (krinon)  = 
a  lily.] 

Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Poleriocrinidse.  Calyx  as  in  Cyathocrinus, 
but  with  the  tipper  surface  convex,  with  a  very 
large  anal  tube.  The  genus  (with  several  sub- 
genera)  commences  in  the  Silurian,  is  present 
in  the  Devonian,  and  abounds  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous period,  after  which  it  disappears. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wnat.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gc,  p& 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pO-ter'-I-ftm,  s.     [Lat.,   from    Or. 
(poterioii)  —  a  drinking  cup.] 

Rot.  :  Snlad-Bumet  ;  a  genus  of  Sanguisor- 
baceie.  Calyx  single,  four-cleft,  petals  none, 
stamens  many,  stigma  tufted.  Found  in  the 
north  temperate  zone  ;  known  species  twenty. 
Two,  F»ti'rhtm  Sanguisorb't,  the  Salad  Burnet, 
and  P.  officinal?,,  the  Great  Burnet,  are  natives 
of  Britain.  P.  miiriattum,  Muricated  Salad 
Burnet,  is  an  alien  or  colonist. 

"*  po-ter-ner,  s.     [PAUTENER.]     A  purse,  a 
Dag,  a  pocket,  a  pouch. 

"  He  plucked  out  of  Ms  poterner." 

The  Roy  and  the.  Mantel. 

po'  test  tate,  *  po  tes  tat,  s.  [Lat.  potes- 
tas,  genit.  pntestatis  =  power  ;  Ital.  podesta  = 
an  authority.]  A  chief  authority,  a  potentate. 

"And  whanne  the!  leeden  you  unto  synagnuls  and 
to  niAglstnttinand  potettatu  ;  nyle  ye  be  bisy  how  or 
what  ye  schuleu  nnawere,  or  what  ye  schuleu  seye."— 

Wyi-l(ffe:  L~.kei.iL 

*  pd'-tes-ta-tive.  a.     [Lat.  pntestativus,  from 
potestas,  genit.  potestatis  =  power  ;  Fr.  potesta- 
t\f.}     Having  the  attribute   of,  or  carrying 
»ith  it,  power;  authoritative. 

"Ood't  authoritative  or  poteitative  power."—  Pear- 
ton  :  On  the  Creed,  art  i. 

pot   ful,  s.     [Eng.  pot  (\\  and  full.]    As  much 
&&  will  fill  a  pot  ;  as  much  as  a  pot  will  hold. 

"If  one  cast*  few  almonds  into  a  patful  of  it  it  will 
become  as  clear  as  rock  water."—  BoweU,  :  Lettert, 
bk.  it.,  let.  54. 

*  pot  head,  s.    [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  head.]    One 
who  habitually  stupifles  himself  with  drink, 
a  fuddler,  a  soaker. 

"She  wai  too  good  for  a  poor  pothead  like  me,*— 
Kingtley:  Wettward  So/  cb.  xv. 

*  po'th'-e-car-y^  s.    [POTECARY.J 
pot  heen,  s.    (POTEEN.] 


er  (1),  »pud-der,  *  pooth  er,  p<Jf- 
ter,  *.  [POTHER,  v,]  Bustle,  confusion  ; 
constant  excitement,  stir. 

"Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother." 

Wordsworth  :  Rural  Architecture. 

e'-er  (2),  *.     [Apparently  a  corrupt,  of 
oudre  =  powder  (q.v.).]    A  suffocating 
2loud. 

"  So  grievous  was  the  pother.' 

Drayton  :  Nymphidia. 

poth'-er,  pSt'-ter,  *  pudheren,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A  frequent,  from  pote  =  to  push  or  kick  ; 
Dut.  pnteren  —  to  search  thoroughly  ;  peuteren 
=  to  fumble,  to  poke  about.] 

A.  Intrans.  .*  To  make  a  pother,  bustle,  or 
stir  ;  to  (ass  about. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  harass  and  perplex  ;  to  tease, 
to  worry,  to  bother. 

"He  that  loves  readin?  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  thoie  things  have  no  relish,  only 
pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose."—  Locke. 


po  tho  9i'-tes,  s. 
-tin.] 


[Mod.  Lat.  pathos;  suff. 


. 

PaUeobot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  apparently 
akfn  to  Pothos  (q.v.).  Pothocites  Grantonii 
has  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures  at  Gran- 
ton,  near  Edinburgh. 

po  tho  -znor'-phe,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  pothos,  and 
Gr.  M°p4»?  (morphe)  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  PiperiMse.  Pothomorphe 
tuli'foUa  (or  umbellata)  and  P.  subpeltata  are 
used  in  Brazil  to  stimulate  the  lymphatics,  as 
deobstruents,  and  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers. 

po   thos,  s.     [The  Ceylonesename  of  a  species.] 
Bot.  :  Afrfiuisof  Ofontieae.    Pothos  scandens 
is  used  in  India  in  putrid  fevers. 

p5t  i  cho-ma'-itf-a,  po't-l-ehd-ma'-nle', 

$.  [Fr.  potiche  =  a  porcelain  vase,  and  manie, 
Gr.  pavia  (mania)  =  madness,  mania.]  The 
taste  for  coating  the  inside  of  glass-ware  with 
varnished  paper  or  linen  flowers  or  devices, 
•o  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  painted 
ware  or  old  china, 

*p6t'-i-fuge,  *.  [Lat  poto  =  to  drink.]  A 
arunkard. 

"How  impudently  would  our  drunken  potifuaei 
rannt  themselves.'1—  Venner  :  Via  Recta,  p.  M. 

po  tion,  *  po-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  potion,  from 
Lat.  potionem,  accus.  of  potto  =  a  drink  ;  poto 
=  to  drink.  Potion,  and  poison  are  doublets  ; 
ip.  potion;  Ital.  pozione.)  A  drink,  ft  draught; 
espec.  a  dose  of  liquid  medicine. 

"  How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  Joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I" 

Goldsmith  :  IXsterttd  fitta?*. 


*  pd'-tion,  v.t.    [POTION,  $.]    To  give  a  potioi 
to ;  to  drug. 

"  Having  potioned  them  with  a  sleepy  drinke."— 
Speed;  Hist.  Great  Art M in,  bk  ix.,  cb.  xl. 

pot'-Ud,  s.    (Eng.  pot  (1),  and  lid.]    The  lid 
or  cover  of  a  pot. 

potlid  -valve,  s.  A  cap-shaped  valve 
which  shuts  down  like  a  cover  upon  a  port  or 
the  end  of  a  pipe. 

pot  -man,  «.    [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  man.] 

*  I.  A  pot-companion. 

2.  A  servant  at  a  public-house  who  cleans 

the  pots,  takes  out  beer  or  ale,  &c. ;  a  potboy. 

P0"-t0o"»  *.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  for  Nyctibius  jamai- 
censis,  from  its  cry. 

pSt-i-roo",  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  KANGAROO-RAT  (q.v.). 

Pots   dam,  s.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  A  township  in  New  York. 
Potsdam  sandstone,  s. 
Geol. :  An  American  sandstone  of  Cambrian 
age,  containing  Trilobites,  Lingula  antiqua, 
Ac.    [PROTICHSITES.] 

pot  sherd,    *  pot  shard,  *  pot-share, 

«.  (Eng.  pot  (1),  and  sherd  ;  A.8.  sceard,  from 
scearan  =  to  shear.]  A  broken  piece  or  frag- 
ment of  an  earthenware  pot.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.. 
VI.  i.  37.) 

po't'-Stdne,  *.     [Eng.  pot  (1),  8.,  and  atone.] 

1.  Geol.  A  Mining:   The   name   given    in 
Norfolk  to  certain  large  flints  with  a  nucleus 
of  chalk,  found  in  the  Upper  Chalk.    They 
are  considered  to  be  Ventriculites  (q.v.). 

2.  Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  soapstone  or 
compact  talc  (q.v.),  formerly  used  for  making 
utensils  of  various  kinds. 

*  pot   sure  (s  as  sh)t  a.    [Eng.  pot  (1),  and 
sure.]      Perfectly  sure  or  confident,  as   one 
affected  by  drink  ;  positive,  cocksure. 

pOtt,*.      [POT(1),  «-,  II.  2.] 

pSt'-tage  (ago  as  Jg),  *  pot-age,  «.    [Fr. 

potage,  from  pot  —  a  pot.]    [PORRIDGE.] 

1.  A  kind  of  food  made  of   meat    boiled 
(generally    with   vegetables)    to    softness    in 
water.    (Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland.) 

2.  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 

*  pot  -tag  er  (ag  as  Ig),  *.    [POTAOER.] 

*  pot-tain,  s.    [For  (1),  s.J    Old  pot-metal 
pdtt'  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [POT  (1),  v.] 

A.  .4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj :  Put  into  pots  ;  specif.,  seasoned 
and  preserved  in  pots  :  as,  potted  bloaters. 

pot'-ter  (I),  «.    [Eng.  pot  (1) ;  -er;  Fr.  potier; 
Ir.  potoir.] 

1.  One  who   makes    earthenware    pots    or 
crockery  of  any  kind  ;  a  maker  of  pottery. 

2.  One  who  hawks  crockery.     (Eng.  Prov.) 

3.  One  who  pots  meats. 

potter-carrier,  ..    A  porringer. 

potter's  clay,  «.    A  tenacioua  clay  used 
In  the  potteries. 

potter's  field,  *.  A  piece  of  land  used 
for  burying  destitute  and  unknown  strangers  at 
the  public 
expense. 

potter's 
lathe,  s. 

[  POTTER'8  - 
WHEEL.] 

potter's 

wheel,  5. 

A  horizont- 
ally revolv- 
Ing  disc, 
driven  by  a 
treadle  or 
by  an  as- 
sistant. The 
lump  of 
clay,  being  POTTER'S  WHEEL. 

plar-edupon 

it,  is  moulded  into  form  by  pressure,  the  cir- 
cular form  being  maintained  by  the  passage 
of  the  clay  between  the  hands,  assisted  by  a 


piece  of  hom  or  shell,  which  is  called  a  "  rib," 
acting  as  a  former,  straight-edge,  or  scraper, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

p<$t'-ter  (2),  *.    [POTTER,  «.]    A  slow  pace  or 
walk  ;  a  saunter. 

"  The  run  .  .  .  degenerated  Into  a  potter.1'— fWd, 
Feb.  27,  1886. 

po't'-tcr,  v.i.  ft  t.  [A  frequent,  of  po£e  =  to 
push,  to  kick,  from  Wei.  pivtio  =  to  push,  to 
poke;  Gael,  put;  Corn,  poot;  Sw.  dial.  prfta  = 
to  poke  with  a  stick;  0.  Dut.  po(sien=tc 
search  one  thoroughly.]  [POTHER,  v.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1,  To  busy  or  worry  one's  self  about  trifles' 
to  trifle  ;  to  be  fussy. 

2.  To  walk  lazily  or  without  any  definite 
purpose ;  to  saunter. 

"  Pottering  about  with  the  rector  of  a  pariah  arm 
a  small  glebe."—  The  Queen,  8eft  26,  188S, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  poke,  to  push. 

pot' -tern,  a.    [Eng.  potter;  -n.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  potters  or  pottery. 

pottern-ore,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  or  \  which  for  it*  apt- 
ness to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their 
earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern-ore."— Boyle: 
Workt.  L  333. 

po"t'-ter-y,  s.    [Fr.  poterie,  from  pot  =  a  pot.] 

1.  The  ware  or  vessels  made  by  potters ; 
earthenware  glazed  and  baked. 

"The  earthenware  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wu 
nnglazed,  but  they  covered  their  pottery  with  wax 
tallow,  bitumen,  and  perhaps  other  articles,  to  rentier 
them  impervious  to  water,  wine,  Ac.  The  Romans 
used  moulds  for  ornamenting  clay  vessels  and  for 
making  figures  of  idols,  or  of  limbs,  plants,  Ac.,  for 
votive  offerings.  The  art  of  making  glazed  pottery 
originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  parsed  from  thence 
to  India,  and  from  thence  successively  to  Arabia. 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland."— Knight :  Diet.  Mechanic*. 

2.  A  place  where  earthenware   ii   manu- 
factured. 

"Thepotteriet  of  Lambeth,  London,  were  started  b? 
men  from  Holland  about  1640.  The  potter*  *f  of  Rtnf. 
lordshire  soon  took  the  preeminence.  John  Wedv- 
wood  was  bom  at  Burslem,  England,  in  1730,  and  aft.* 
a  variety  of  experiences  started  a  pattern  oil  hu  own 
account." — Kni'jht :  Diet.  Mechanic*. 

*  3.  The  business  of  a  potter. 

pottery-bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Licania, 
the  ashes  of  which  along  the  Amazon  are 
mixed  with  clay  for  pottery. 

pottery-gauge,  s.  A  shaper  or  templet 
for  the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the  wheel.  It  is 
designed  to  finish  the  inside  of  stoneware 
smoothly  and  of  a  uniform  size. 

pottery  tissue,  .*.  A  kind  of  tissne- 
paper  used  to  receive  impressions  of  en- 
gravings for  transference  to  biscuit.  The 
paper  is  made  on  the  Fourdrinier  machine  In 
engths  sometimes  equal  to  1,200  yards. 

pottery-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Licania  IPOTTKBT- 
BARK]  ;  (2)  Moguika  utttis. 

MSf-t^-fr,   *.     [Named  after  J.  F.  Pott,  of 

Brunswick.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  or 

tribe  Pottiacei.  Calyptera  dimidiate  ;  peri- 
stome  simple  or  wanting;  if  present,  with 
lanceolate,  articulate  teeth.  Pottia  truncata 
grows  on  mud  walls. 


E 


-i,  pot  tl  a  -ce  se. ».  pi.  [Mod, 
Lat.  pottHa);  Lat.  inasc.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ocei,  or 
fern,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  tribe  of  Apocarpoua 
Mosses.  Capsules  straight,  oval,  pedunculate^ 
generally  without  a  peristome. 

pot   ting;  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Por,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  into  a  pot  or  pots ;  as 
of  meats  for  preservation,  or  plants  for  pro- 
pagation. 

U  The  potting  of  plants  is  advantageous  t*> 
seedlings,  and  it  also  enables  a  certain  amount 
of  bottom  heat  to  be  supplied  to  plants,  besides 
making  them  flower  early.  It  however  cramps 
their  growth,  and  ultimately  exhausts  the 
soil  ;  thf  earth  should,  therefore,  be  changed 
at  intervals,  and  when  this  cannot-  be  done, 
manure  should  be  furnished. 

*  2.  The  making  of  pottery. 

•  3.  Drinking.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  8.) 


bo^ ;  piat,  j6*rl ;  oat,  jeU,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  {his ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  yenophon,  eylst.   ph 
-•Ian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.     clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  d 
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n.  Svtiar:  The  cleansing  of  sugar  by 
placing  it  while  soft  in  inverted  conical 
moulds  with  a  mass  of  saturated  eiay  on  top. 

potting-cask,  a. 

Sugar:  A  hogshead  with  holes  in  the  hottom 
into  which  imperfectly  crystallized  sugar  is 
dipped  in  order  tiiat  the  molasses  may  drain 
from  it.  In  each  hole  is  placed  a  crushed  stalk 
of  cane  or  plantain,  which  readies  to  the  top 
of  the  sugar.  The  molasses  passes  off  through 
the  spongy  stalk,  leaving  the  sugar  compara- 
tively dry  and  more  perfectly  crystallized. 

potting  -house,  5.  A  house  or  shed  in 
which  plants  are  potted. 

pot  tic,  *  pot-el, «.  [O.  FT.  potel,  dlmln.  of 
pot=  a  pot  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  liquid  measure  containing  four  pints  : 
henrv,  a  large  tankard.    (Cotton:   The  Com' 
panion). 

2.  A  vessel  or  basket  for  fruit,  In  shape  a 
truncated  cone,  and  sometimes  with  a  semi* 
circular  handle  across  the  top. 

S.  The  game  of  Hop-Scotch.    (Prov.) 

*  pottle  bellied,  a.    Pot-bellied. 

*  pottle-deep,  adv.     To  the  bottom  of 
the  pottle  or  tankard.  (Shakarp-  •'  Othello,  ii.  8.) 

pit  to,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zonl. :  The  sole  species  of  the  genus  Pero- 
dlcticns  (q.v.).  It  is  a  small  nocturnal  Lemur- 
oid,  from  western  equatorial  Africa;  uppor 
surface  of  a  ul.estnui  tint,  paler  beneath. 
Limbs  nearly  of  one  length,  head  rounded, 
eves  lateral ;  Index  finger  reduced  to  a  tuber- 
cle. The  teeth  indicate  a  mixed  diet. 

Pott's  disease,  «.  A  disease  of  the  verte- 
bra*, first  describud  by  Percival  Pott,  an 

Englishman. 

Pott's  fracture,  «.  A  fracture  of  the 
fibula.  [See  preceding.] 

V&t'-tj?,  s.     [But.  potte.]    Pottery. 

petty-baker,  «.  [Dut.  pottebaUcer.)  A 
term  in  New  York  for  a  potter. 

1  pot  n  lent,  *  pot  u  lent' -all,  o.  fXat. 
potulentus  =  intoxicated,  from  po£o  =  to  drink.] 

1.  Tipsy ;  nearly  intoxicated. 

2.  Fit  to  drink  ;  drinkable. 

"  Unto  flach  liquid  and  jntulmtan  mette  mr«  not 
profitable. "—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  2fi». 

pon',  pu',  v.t.    [Pm,L,  ».]    (Scotch.) 
'  ponce,  s.    [PULSE  (1),  ».] 

pou9h,  *  ponohe,  ».  [O.  Fr.  pouche,  poche  = 
a  pocket,  pouch,  or  poke.  Pouch  and  poke  are 
doublets.]  [POKE,  >.] 

1.  Ordinary  J^anguage  : 

L  Lit, :  A  smalt  bag  ;  a  pocket,  a  poke. 

"  WT  »  brace  of  wild  docket  to  l.li  pouch.'— Scott  .• 

Anti'j'Kiry,  ch,  zr. 

2.  Fi<j. :  A  big  belly  or  stomach ;  a  paunch. 
It  Technically: 

1.  Bat. :  A  little  sack  or  bag  at  the  base  of 
some  petals  or  sepals.    Example,  Nigritella. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  bulkhead  or  partition  in 
a  ship's  hold,  to  prevent  grain  or  other  loose 
cargo  from  shifting. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  cartridge-box. 

4.  Zonl. :  A  bag,  like  that  under  the  the  bill 
of  the  Pelican,  or  the  marsupium  (q.v.)  of  the 
Marsupial  ia. 

*  pouch-mouth,  «.  &  o. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  mouth  with  blubbered  lips. 
Ash). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pouch-mouthed. 

"Theateriani,  pouch.mouth  stage- walken."— />e*t«r: 
aufronxutiz. 

*  pouch  mouthed,  a.    Having  a  ponch- 
noutli ;  blubber-lipped. 

pouch-shaped,  a. 

Bat. :  Hollow  and  resembling  a  little  double 
bag,  as  the  spur  of  many  Orchids. 

*  poufh,  v.t.  &  i.    [POUCH,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 
L  To  put  into  a  pouch  or  pocket;  to  pocket 

"In  January  husband  that  pouctottt  the  grotea. 
Will  break  up  hi»  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes." 

Tu4ser :  fftttbandrie. 

i  To  put  into  the  pouch  or  sac ;  to  swallow. 


8.  To  pout,  to  hang  the  lip.    (Ainswrth.) 
U.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pocket ;  to  put  up  with. 

"I  will  poudk  up  no  auch  affront" — Scott.   (Wtbtter.) 

2.  To  pnrso  up,  to  pont. 

"  He  pouched  his  mouth."— Htc\ardtan  ;  Sir  C\arl«t 
Oraniiifjn,  v.  U. 

B.  Intrnns.  :  To  swallow  food,  a  bait,  &c. 

'*  Another  fjiikfT.  which  had  run  out  IKU-en  yard*  of 
line  before  •topfltig  to  poucH.'— field,  Jan.  2,  1B8«. 

poUfb'-bSll,  >.    [Eng.  poach,  and  beU.1 
Bot. :  The  genus  Qlossocorala, 

*  pouche,  >.    [TOUCH,  ».] 

pouched,  a.  [Eng.  pouch;  -ed.\  Having,  or 
furnistied  with,  a  pouch  ;  specif.,  furnished 
with  a  pouch  for  carrying  the  young,  a*  the 
marsupials,  or  with  cheek-pouches. 

pouched  ant-eaters,  a.  pi 

ZotL  :  The  genus  Myrmecobins  (q.v.) 

pouched  badgers,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Peramelidae  (q.v.), 

pouched  frog,  ». 

Zool. :  Nototnma  marsuptatw*. 

pouched -marmots,  «.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Spermophilns.  The  species 
are  furnished  with  cheek-pouches,  and  are 
natives  of  America,  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

pouched-mice,  pouched-rats,  >.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Geomyida;  (q.v.>  Called 
also  Pocket  Gophers. 

pouched-rats,  s.  pi.    [POUCHED-MICE.J 

pouched  wcasols,  t.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Phascogale  (q.v.Ji 

pOUChCt,  ».      [POUNCET.] 

pou-chdng',  «.  [Chin.)  A  kind  of  black  tea ; 
a  superior  kind  of  souchong. 

* p6»l9h'-jf,  a.  [Bug.  pouch:  -nl  Like  a 
pouch  or  bag ;  swollen. 

"Such  a  flaccid,  fluid,  pouchy  carauf,  I  have  merer 
before  seen."— Burroughs-'  Pepacton,  p.  S17. 

*  pou-dor, ».  &  v.    [POWDKB.] 
pou-de  soy, ».    [PADESOY.J 

•poudre, «.    [Fr.]    Powder.    (Chaucer :  0.  T., 

i6,m) 

*  poudre  -  marohant,  «.  Pulverized 
spices.  {Chaucer.) 

pou-drStte',  «.  [Fr.]  A  manure  prepared 
from  dried  night-soil,  mixed  with  charcoal, 
gypsum,  &c.  it  is  very  powerful. 

*  pOU-drid,  O.      [POWDERED.] 

pou'-Jah,  «.    [PUJA.] 

pouk,  v.t.  [POKE,  t.}  To  poke,  to  pluck. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  weaos  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin* 

An1  po«*  my  hips." 
Burru  :  UeoAh  tt  Doctor  tiornbook. 

•pouke, «.    [PUCK.] 

•poulalne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Cost. :  A  kind  of  pointed  shoe  worn  tn 
the  fifteenth  century. 

*  poulce,  s.    [PULSE  (1), «.] 

*  poul  da  vis,  ».    [POLEDAVT.] 

*  poul-dre,  s.    [POWDER,  ».] 

•pouJ  dred,  a.    [POI-MUIE.] 

1.  Beaten  or  reduced  to  powder, 

2.  Variegated,  spotted. 

*poul-dron,».    [PADLDBOH.] 

poule,  s.    [Fr.] 

L  Cards:  The  same  as  PooL(q.v.% 
2.  One  of  the  movements  of  a  quadrille, 

poulp,  poulpe,  s.    [Fr.] 

Zool.:  Octopus  vulgari»,  the  Common  Oc- 
topns. 

poult,  'pulte,  s.    [Fr.  poukt,  dimin.  of  poule 
=  a  hen,  from  Low  Lnt.  pulla.)    A  pullet ;  a 
young  chicken,  partridge,  grouse,  &c. 
"  Turkey  poult*,  fresh  from  th'  egg.  in  batter  frv'd." 
King:  Art  of  Covktrf. 


"poulf  er,  «pult-ar,  "pult-er,  «.  [Eng. 
poult  ;  -er.}  One  who  deals  in  poultry  ;  a 
poulterer. 

"  It  i«  reported  beside*  of  a  certain  iwufter,  who  had 
a  BecTet  by  himself,  whereby  he  could  tell  surely  and 
never  niisse  which  egge  would  t*  a  cock  chicken, 
which  a  h«n."-P.  Holland:  ninie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ir. 

poulter's  measure,:.  Measurement  bj 
the  dozen. 

poul'-ter-er,  t.    [Eng.  pmlter  ;  -w.J 
L  One  who  deals  in  poultry  or  gam*. 

"We  have  poulterers'  ware  for  yonr  aweet  blood*,*^ 
DeXker  :  Hottett  U'hore.  pt  ii. 

U  The  Poulterers  are  one  of  the  London  Cits 
Companies.  They  were  incorporated  in  1504 

*  2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  whc 
bad  charge  of  the  poultry. 

poul'  tije,  *  pul-tesse,  *  pnl-tls,  «.  (La*- 
pultes,  uoiii.  pi.  of  puls  =  a  thick  pap,  oogn. 
with  Gr.  iroAroc  (pottos)  =  porridge  ;  Fr.  pulte.  } 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  soft  composition,  as  ol 
bread,  meal,  bran,  or  a  mucilaginous   sub- 
stance, to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed  parts 
of  the  body,  or  the  like  ;  a  cataplasm. 

"  Piiftliei  made  of  green  herbs."—  Burton  :  Anat. 
ofitelani-JvXy,  p.  380. 

2.  Pltarm.  :  Poultices  are  of  several  kinds, 
the  most  important  are  (1)  Cataplfismafermmti 
(yeast  poultice),  formed  of  yeast,  flour,  and 
water  heated  to  100°  F.    It  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  antiseptic  in  cases  of  indolent  ulcers. 
(2)  Cataplasma  lini  (linseed  poultice)  formed  by 
mixing  4  ozs.  of  linseed  meal  with  half  a  fluid 
oz.  of  olive  oil,  and  then  gradually  adding  10' 
fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.    It  is  applied  to 
inflamed  and  suppurating  parts.    Cotaplastrui 
sinn-pis  (mustard  poultice)  made  by  mixing 
24  ozs.  of  Haseed  meal  with  2i  ozs.  of  powdered 
mustard,  and  then  adding  to  them  gradually 
10  fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.    It  acts  as  a 
powerful  rubefacient  and  vesicant,  it  relieves 
slight  inflammations  of  serous  and  mucous 
surfaces  when  applied  to  a  neighbouring  part, 
as  upon  the  chest  in  bronchitis  and  pleurisy; 
and  also  relieves  congestion  of  various  organs, 
by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface. 

pOUT-tlfe,  v.t.  [POULTICE,  ».]  To  apply  t 
ponltice  to  ;  to  cover  with  a  poultice. 

*  poul'-tlve,  s.    [Prob.  a  misprint  for  poultice 
(q.v.).]    A  poultice. 

"  I'lHillivct  allay  'd  pains."—  Temple  :  fttrwa/  the  Sour. 

poul'-trj,  "  pul  trio,  «.  [Eng.  poult;  -ry 
(=  Fr.  -eri«)J  [PULLET.]  Domestic  fowls, 
reared  for  the  table,  or  for  their  eggs,  feathers, 
&C.,  as  ducks,  geese,  cocks  and  hens,  &c.  ; 
fowls  collectively.  (Drydem:  Cock  £  Fox,  703.  ) 

poultry-farm,  s.  An  establishment  with 
land  attached,  for  the  rearing  of  poultry  on  a 
large  scale. 

poultry-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in 
which  poultry  are  sheltered  and  reared  ;  a 
fowl-house. 

poultry-yard,  «.  A  yard  or  inclosure 
where  poultry  are  reared. 

*  pour-ver-ain,  s.    [Fr.  prmlverin,  from  Lad. 
pul  vis,  geriit.   pulveru  =  dust.]    A  powder- 
flask,  hanging  below  the  bandoleers,  used  by 
musketeers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

*  poun  (1),  *  powne,  v.t.    [A.  8.  puntan  =  to 

pound.]   To  pound,  to  beat,  to  bruise.  [POUND 
(2),  v.} 

*potra  (2),  v.t.    [POUND  0).  f-1    To  pound,  to 
impound  ;  to  confine  in  an  inclosed  space. 
"The  dtluina,  like  pounett  pikes, 

The  lesser*  fede  the  grente," 
Warner:  Albivnt  England,  bk.  T.,  ch.  XTvli. 


),  8.  [Fr.  ponce  =  pumice,  from  Lat. 
pumicem,  ace.  of  punier  =  pumice  (q.v.)  ;  Sp 
ponce,  pomez  ;  Port,  p&mez.  } 

1.  A  fine  powder,  such  as  ponnded  gum- 
sandarach  [CALLITRIS]  and  cutUe-fish  l> 
used  to  dry  up  the  ink  on  a  fresh  written 
mannsnript;  now  superseded  in  this  country 
by  blotting  paper,  except  ia  the  case  of  parch- 
ment. 

2.  Charcoal   dust  inolosed  in    some    open 
stuff,  MS  muslin,  Ac.,  to  be  passed  over  holes 
pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the  lines  or 
designs  on  a  paper  underneath.     It  is  used  by 
embroiderers  to  transfer  patterns  upon  thmr 
stuffs  ;  also  by  fresco  painters,  sometimes  by 
engravers,  and  in  varnishing. 

*  3.  A  powder  used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 


f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  -  o ;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


-,^-.,  ...>-iaj£t-tfOX,s.  A  small 
box  with  a  .  orforated  lid,  used  for  sprinkling 
pounce  on  paper,  Ac,,  or  for  holding  perfumes 
for  smelling. 

pounce-paper,  s.  A  tracing-paper  pre- 
pared at  Carlsruhe  without  oil. 

*  pounce  (2),  ».    [POUNCE  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  hawk  or  other  bird 
of  prey.    (Spenser :  F,  Q.,  I.  xi.  19.) 

2.  A  punch  or  stamp. 

"A  pounce  to  print  money  with.  Tttdicula.1'— 
Witha!  ;  Diet.,  p.  147. 

3.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 

*  poltaoe  (3),  s.    [PULSE  (i),  ».] 
ptninge  (IX  *X    [POUNCE  (1),  *.] 

1.  To   sprinkle   or  rub  with    pounce;   to 
sprinkle  pounce  on. 

2.  To  powder. 

"Long  effeminate,  poiildred,  pounced  hatre." — 
Prynne:  1  Hittrio-Mcutix,  vi,  5. 

poU7»9e  (2),  *  pouns  on,  v.i.  A  t.    [O.  Fr. 

*  poncer  =:  to  pierce ;  cf.  Sp.  punchar  =  to 
prick,  to  punch  ;  puncha  =  a  thorn.  From 
Lat.  punotust  pa.  par.  of  pungo  =to  prick.] 

A.  Ititrans. :  To  fall  upon  and  seize  any- 
thing in,  or  as  in,  the  claws  or  talons  ;  to  dart 
or  dash.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

*'  So  when  a  falcon  skims  th«  nlry  way 
Stoopt  from  the  clouds  and  pvuni-ei  on  hi*  prey. 

WJtit«lMad:  The  Oymnariad,  bk.  Hi. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  in  the  talons  or  claws.    Said  of  a 
t>ird  of  prey.    (Cowper:  Table  Talk,  553.) 

2.  To  prick  ;  to  make  holes  In ;  to  perforate  ; 
to  work  in  eyelet-holes. 

"Th*  trapper  WM  .  .  .  pounced  and  tette  with 
autlcke  woorie."— Hall :  ffe.try  VIII.  (an.  22). 

*  pounced,  a.    [Eng.  pounce)  (2),  s. ;  -«f.] 

1.  Furnished  with  talons  or  claws.    (Thorn- 
ton ;  Spring,  760.) 

2.  Worked  in  eyelet-holes;  ornamented  with 
a  continuous  series  of  holes  over  the  whole 
surface. 

*  po*nn'-9ert  ».    [Eng.  pounce)  (2).  v. ;  -er.] 
One  v,-ho  or  that  which  pierces  or  perforates  ; 
specif.,  an  instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes 
in  clothes ;  a  bodkin. 

*  poun'-9Ct,  ».    [Fr.  poncette,  from  *poncer  = 
to  pounce.]    A  pounce-box. 

*  ponncet-box,  «.     A  pounce-box  (q.v.). 

"  And,  twlxt  his  flutter  And  his  thumb,  he  heU 
A  pouncet-box."        Shafcetp.  :  1  Henry  If'.,  I.  3. 

poUno'-ing,  pr,  par.  &  ».    [POUNCE  (2),  v.} 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  siibst.  (PI.) :  Holes  stamped  in  dress, 
ty  way  of  ornament. 

pouncing  machine.  *. 
Hat-making:  A  machine  for  raising  ft  nap 
upon  hat-bodies  by  a  grinding  action. 

pound  (IX  *  pund,  *.  [A.S.  pund  (s.  &  pi.), 
from  Lat,  pondo  =  a  pound  ;  prop,  an  adverb 
=  by  weight,  and  allied  to  pnndits  =  a  wci-'ht, 
from  pendo  =  to  weigh  ;  Dan.,  8w..  &  Icei 
jMwid;  Ger.  pftind.} 

1.  A  unit  of  weight.    Pounds  are  of  different 
binds,  as  pounds  Troy  (containing  12  ounces), 
pounds  Av<>1  rdupols (containing  16ounces),  &c. 
A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62°  Fahr., 
the  barometer  being  30  inches,  weighs  252-458 
Troy  grains,  and  the  Troy  pound  is  equal  to 
5760  of  these  grains.    The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  equal  to  7000  Troy  grains,  so  that  the  Troy 
pound  is  to  the  Avoirdupois,  as  144  to  175. 

2.  The  principal  English  coin  of  account, 
And  corresponding  to  the  *'  coin  of  circula- 
tion" caHed  a  sovereign  (q.v.).    It  is  divided 
Into  20  shillings  or  240  pence,  and  weighs 
123-27447  Troy  grains  (7t>8805  grammes),  as  de- 
termined by  the  Mint  regulation,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  mam  of  g»kl  weighing  401bs.  Troy  is 
coined  Into  1,869  sovereigns.    The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, one  Tower  pound  of  silver  was  coined 
into    240  silver   pence ;    whence  the  Tower 
pennyweight  was  really  and  truly  the  weight 
of  a  penny. 

1J  The  pound  Scots  was  equal  to  the  twelfth 
of  a  pound  sterling,  that  is  Is.  8*1. ;  it  was  also 
divided  into  twenty  shillings,  each  worth  one 
penny  Knglish. 

pound-cake,  *.     A  rich  sweet  cake,  so 

called  from  its  being  made  of  a  pound,  or  equal 
quantities,  of  the  several  ingredients  used. 


pounce— poupe 

pound-foolish,  «.    [PENNY-WISE.] 

*  pound  -  mole,  adv.    .[A.S.]     By  the 

pound  ;  per  pound. 

*  pound-pear,  t.    An  old  name  for  the 
Bon  Chretien  pear. 

pound  rate,  s.  A  rate,  assessment,  or 
payment  at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pound. 

pound  (2),  *  pond,  s.  [A.8.  jwnd  =  an  in- 
closure  ;  pyndan  =  to  shut  up  in  a  pound  » 
forpyndan  =  to  shut  in,  to  repress  ;  Icel.  pynda 
=  to  shut  in,  to  torment ;  O.  H.  Ger.  jrlnnta 
=  an  inclosure  ;  lr.  pon$  =  a  pound,  a  poud.J 
[PINFOLD,  POND.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An   inclosure,  erected  by 
authority,  in   which  cattle  or  other  beasts 
found  straying  are  impounded  or  confined  ;  a 
pinfold. 

"  When  the  distress  li  taken,  the  things  distrained 
must  in  the  first  place  be  carried  to  some  pound,  and 
there  impounded  by  the  taker.  A  pound  (parcus), 
which  signifies  any  enclosure,  is  either  pound-overt, 
that  is,  upen  overhead ;  or  pound-covert,  that  is,  clone. 
No  distress  of  cattle  can  be  driven  out  of  the  bnboed 
where  it  is  taken,  unless  to  a  pound-overt  within  the 
same  shfre,  and  within  throe  miles  of  the  place  where 
It  was  taken."— Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  tit,  oh.  1. 

2.  Hydr.-eng.:  The  level  space  of  a  canal 
between  locks. 

*  TJ  Pound  of  land  : 

Law:  An  uncertain  quantity  of  land,  said 
to  be  about  52  acres.  (Wharton.) 

pound-breach,  *.  [A.S.  pund-breche.} 
The  forcible  removal  of  cattle,  &c.,  from  a 
pound  in  which  they  have  been  impounded. 

"In  the  case  of  a  distress,  the  goods  are  from  the 
first  taking  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  the  taking 
them  backby  force  is  denominated  a  rescous,  for  which 
the  dUtralnor  has  a  remedy  in  damages,  either  by  an 
action  for  the  rescue,  in  case  they  were  going  to  the 
pound,  or  by  an  action  for  the  paund-bn-nch.  In  case 
they  were  actually  Impounded."—  Blmcktton*;  Com- 
ment., bk.  ill.,  oh.  6. 

pound-covert,  *.    [POUND  (2),  ».] 
pound-keeper,  5.    One  who  has  the  care 
or  charge  of  a  pound ;  a  pinner. 

pound-overt,  s.    [POUND  (2),  $.] 

pound  (1),  '  pownd,  v.t.  &  f.  [Prop-  powi, 
the  d  being  excrescent,  as  in  sound,  round,  v.] 
[PooN  (1).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  some  heavy  in- 
strument, and  with  repeated  blows,  so  as  to 
bruise  or  make  an  impression. 

"Then  pounded  to  death  with  the  cannon  ball."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  6,  1885. 

2.  To  bruise  or  break  up  into  fine  particles 
with  a  pestle  or  other  heavy  instrument ;  to 
comminute,  to  pulverise. 

"  This  poor  people  being  deprived  of  sustenance  .  .  . 
began  to  pound  &  venimous  herb  like  unto  smullagc, 
and  poysoned  themselves."— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  969. 

3.  To  inflict  heavily.    (Spenser:  f.  Q.t  IV. 
IT.  81.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  beat,  to  strike, 

2.  To  keep  moving  steadily  with  no!se  ;  to 
plod. 

"  Pounding  along  a  dusty  high-road.**— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  pound  (2),  *.<.  [Pouso  (1),  *.]  To  wager. 
\Slang.) 

"Til  pound  It  that  yon  han't"  —  Dteken* :  Oliver 
Tvritt,  ch.  xxxtx. 

poiind  (3),  v.t.    [POUND  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  pound  ; 
to  impound. 

"  Now.  Sir,  go  and  survey  my  fields ; 
If  you  flim  any  cattle  iu  the  corn, 
To  pound  with  them."  The  Pindar  of  WaXejlfld. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  field,  from  which  one 

cannot  get  out,  owing  to  the  height  or  other 
difficulties  of  the  fences.    (Hunting  slang.) 

"Any  fence  which  would  be  likely  to  pound  or  to 
give  a  fall  to  his  rlvaL"—  DaUtt  Telegraph.  Oct,  27,  1885. 

•3.  To  confine. 

"  Th  t«  was  the  civil  and  natural  habit  of  that  prince ; 
and  more  might  be  said  if  I  were  not  pounded  within 
an  epistle."— Reliquia  Wottoniann,  p.  346. 

pound' -age  (1),  *  pond  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s. 
[POUND  (1),  *.] 

I.  Ord.  Jang. :  A  deduction  from  a  pound ; 
a  sum  paid  for  each  pound  ;  a  sum  or  rate  per 
pound ;  a  commission  paid  or  deducted  on 
each  pound. 

"  A  Terr  small  poundage  on  the  long  compound 
Interest  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver."— i'urta.  On  the 
French  /{evolution, 

71.  Technically: 

*.l.  Eng.  -     Payment   charged    or   assessed 
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by  the  weight  of  a  cmnmiilirv. 
used  if.  combination  with  tuitna^e  twore  pn^ 
perly,  tunnage),  that  is,  an  impost  on  every 
tun  of  wine  imported  Into  or  exported  from 
England,  the  poundage  being  a  duty  on  mer- 
chandise imported  or  exported.  The  tonnagfc 
was  ultimately  nxed  at  3s.,  the  pouuda-e  at  6 
per  cent. 

"They  shall  ormayshtppe  for  those  part*  finendlkU 
disc]  According  to  the  true  ratesof  the  cuatoniutt.  pond 
age,  or  subsidies."  —  Hucklnyt  :  Voyuges,  li.  298. 

2.  Englith  Law  : 

*  (1)  An  allowance  made  to  the  sheriff  upor 
the  amount  levied  under  a  writ  of  capias  adaat 
i»yhci<wiitm.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
6  &  6  Victoria,  c.  98. 

(2)  An  allowance  made  to  the  sheriff  upon 
the  amount  levied  under  a  writ  of  fieri  ftu:ius. 
If  the  amount  levied  is  £100  or  under,  the 
poundage  is  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  if 
above  £100,  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

poiind'  age  (age  as  Kg)  (2),  ».  [PouTO,  (2),  *.) 

1.  Confinement  in  a  pound. 

2.  The  charge  made  upon  owners  of  cattl* 
impounded  for  straying. 

"pound'  -ago  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.  [POUND- 
AGE (1),  s.]  To  collect,  as  poundage  ;  to  assess 
or  rate  by  poundage. 

"  what  passes  through  the  custom-house  of  certain 
publicans,  that  have  the  tomugiUB  and  pousjdofiMf  of 
all  frea-spoken  troth."—  Jfttton  .•  Artopafitlca. 

poiind  -al,  s.    [Eng.  pound  (1),  ».  ;  -oil 

Physics  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  British  unit  of  force  (that  force  which,  acting 
on  a  poilTid-raass  for  on*  second,  produces  »u  accelera- 
tion of  one  foot  per  second)  1*  one  poundaL  '—A. 
Danieli  :  frin.  of  Physic*,  p.  19. 

polind'-«r  (1),  5.  [Eng.  pound  (1),  s.  ;  -er.]  A 
person  or  thing,  so  called  with  reference  to  A 
certain  number  of  pounds  in  value,  weight. 
capacity,  &c.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  pieces  of  ordnance  in  combination  with  a 
number  to  denote  the  weight  of  the  shot 
they  carry  :  as,  a  64-)«u«d«r,  i.e.,  a  gun  carry- 
Ing  a  64  Ib.  shot.  Tin1  term  ten-po«  ."<«•  iva» 
formerly  applied  in  English  politics,  to 
those  parliamentary  electors  in'  cities  or 
boroughs  who  paid  £10  a  year  in  rent. 

"  A  alba.  black  baas  of  Greenwood  Like  will  shiw 
more  spurt  than  a  ten-iMunder  found  uijder  a  tropio*! 
sim.1  -/M<i,  D«*.  6,  1384. 

pound  er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  pmn<!  (l\  v.  ;  tr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  pounds;  specif.,  a 
pestle,  a  beater  in  a  fulling-mill,  *  stamp  in  an 
ore-mill,  &C. 

pofind  -er  (3),  «.  [Eng.  pound  (2),  v.  ;  •«•.] 
The  keeper  of  a  pound. 

*  pound'-er  (4),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob. 
the  same  as  pounder  (1),  from  the  size  and 
weight.]    A  large  variety  of  pear  ;  prob.  the 
same  as  POUND-PEAR  (q.v.). 

"  Unlike  are  bergamota  and  pounder  penrm." 

Lryden  :  Virgil  ;  Georgic  1L  127. 

pound'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [POUND  (1),  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  beating  to  powder  ; 
a  powdered  or  pounded  substance. 

"  Covered  with  the  pounding*  of  these  rocka,'  — 
Blactte:  Lam  of  Highland*  i  Itlantt,  p.  xrlli. 

*  po^n'-drel,  ».    [A.S.]    Ahead. 

11  Glad  they  had  'scap'd  and  sav'd  their  noumfewli." 
Cotton  :   Work*  (1734),  p.  14. 

*  poun'-so'n,  *pun-soun.  *pun-Bonne,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  poinson;  Fr.  poinpm  =  a  punch.]    A 
bodkin,  a  dagger. 

"  Blayne  -with  punioune  rycht  to  the  ded." 

Barlowa  :  Bruce,  L  Ml. 

"  poun'-soned,  a.  [Eng.  pounson;  -ed.]  Or- 
namented with  dags  or  holes. 

"  Pouruoned  and  dagged  clothynge."  —  CAoHCSTI 
Parson'*  Tale. 

po'unx'-a,  s.    [A  local  Indian  name.) 

Min.  :  The  same  as  BORAX  (q.v.). 

Pfiu-part'  ((  silent),  ».  [From  Francjois  Pou 
part,  a  French  anatomist  (1661-1709),  wh» 
described  it.]  (See  compound.) 

Poupart's  ligament,  «. 

Anal  :  A  ligament  affording  insertion  to  the 
cremaster  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Its  lower 
fibres,  closely  aggregated,  constitute  a  broad 
band  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubis. 

*  poupe.  v.i.    [From  the  sound.]    To  make  ft 
noise  with  a  horn.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,039.) 


D6H,  bo^;  ptfkt.  jtfM;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  jhln.  benph ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  extat.   -ing. 
-tltvn  =  eoau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -floa.  -fion  =  zl.ua.   -clouo.  -tlou*,  -Bious  -  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &o  =•  bel,  deL 
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poupe— powder 


*  poupe,  s.    [Fr.  poupee.]    A  puppet  a  doll. 
(Palsgrave.} 

pou'  pe-ton,  *.    [Fr.  poupee  —  a  doli,  a  pup- 
pet, from  Lat.  pupa  =  a  girl,  a  doll.] 


*  1.  A  puppet,  a  little  baby. 
8.  Hashed  meat. 

'  pon  pies,  *.  [FV.  poupiettes.]  A  dish  made 
of  veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 

TOUT,  *  power,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  W«1.  frwnp  =  to  cast,  to  throw,  to 
rain  ;  bwrw  gwlaw  =  to  cast  rain,  to  rain  ;  Ir. 
purraim  =  to  push,  to  jerk  ;  GaeL  purr  =  to 
push,  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  flow,  as  a  liquid  or  miiwtnnce 
consisting  of  fine  or  minute  particles,  into  or 
out  of  a  vessel  :  as.  To  pour  water  out  of  a 
jug,  to  pour  out  sand,  &c. 

2.  To  discharge  ;  to  drop,  as  rain. 

"This  day  will  pour  down. 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  Ti.  Mi. 

H.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  send  out  or  emit  In  a  stream  or  constant 
flow  ;  to  send  out  In  profusion  or  great  numbers. 

"  London  doth  jmur  out  her  citizens." 

SHaJtap.  :  Henry  V.,  v.    (Chorus.) 

2.  To  shed  ;  to  cause  to  be  shed. 

"The  Babylonian.  Assyrian,  Medean  Persian  iiu*n. 
archies  must  have  poured  out  seas  of  bluod  in  their 
formntiou."—  Burke  :  Vindication  of  Nat,  Society. 

3.  To  throw  or  cast  with  force. 

"  Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  upon  tbee."— 

Jir'A'W  Vli.  8. 

4.  To  produce  and  make  known  ;  to  publish. 

"  Our  i>oets  and  orators  poured  forth  their  wonders 
•pon  the  world."—  (Joldmith  ,-  The  BM,  No.  6. 

5.  To  give  veut  to,  as  under  the  Influence  of 
strong  feeling. 

"  Poi-.r  out  your  hearts  before  him."—  Piatm  IzlL  «. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stream  ;  to  flow,  fall,  or  Issue 
In  a  continuous  stream  or  current. 

"Tlironsfh  the  pouring  and  pitiless  rain."  —  Da&y 
Telegraph,  Sept  14.  1885. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  rush  in  great  numbers  or  in  a 
3onstant  stream.    (Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  87.) 

poor,  *.    [PouR,  v.]   A  heavy  fall  of  rain  ;  a 
downpour. 

"  He  rnde  home  tpn  miles  In  a  pour  of  rain."—  Mitt 
terrier  :  Destiny,  cb.  xx. 

'  pour-chace,  v.t,    [PURCHASE,  v.] 
"  poor  -  chas,   *  pour  -  chase,  «. 

CHASE,  S.} 

*  poure,  a.    [Poom] 

*  poure,  v.i.    [PORK,  r.] 

pour'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pour,  v.  ;  -«r.]    One  who 

or  that  which  pours. 

pour  ie,  s.    [POUR,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  beer,  or  other  liquids 
with  a  spout  for  pouring  ;  a  decaliter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mug  ;  a  ewer. 

'  pour-ish,  v.t.    [POVERISH.] 

*  pour  lieu,  $.    [PURLIEU.] 

pen-roil   ma,  *.    [Caribbean  name.] 

Bot,  :  A  g^nus  of  Artocarpacwe.  Tropical 
American  trees.  The  fruitof  Pouroumabicohr 
is  snb-acid,  and,  according  to  Martius,  is 
worth  cultivation,  though  mucilaginous. 

p6*ur-par'-ler  (final  r  silent),  3.  [Fr.]  Pre- 
liminary negotiations  between  ministers  of 
different  states. 

"Confidential  pourparlers  in  regard  to  the  Bul- 
garian question."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  28,  188& 

J>6ur-par'-ty^  s.  [Fr.,  from  jwwr  =  for,  and 
parti  =  a  part,  a  party.] 

Law  :  The  division  among  partners  of  lands 
which  were  formerly  held  in  common. 

p6ur-par'-t&  v.t.    [POURPARTY,  «.] 

Law  :  To  divide  the  lands  which  fall  to  par- 
ceners. (Whartoji.) 

*  pour'-point,  *.     [Fr.,  from  pour  =  for,  and 
poindre  (Lat.  pungo)  =  to  prick.] 

Old  Cost.  :  The  close-fitting,  quilted  doublet 
Commonly  worn  by  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a 


gambeson.  It  continued  to  be  worn  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Its  invention  is 
ascribed  to  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  heavy  armour. 

*  pour-pres'-ture,  a.     [0.  Fr.  pourprendre 
=  to  seize,  to  "surround;  pourpriture  =  an 
In  closure.] 

Law  :  A  wrongful  Inclosure  of,  or  encroach- 
ment on,  the  property  of  another. 

pour'-prite,  «.  [Fr.  pourpr(e)  =  purple  ;  suff. 
~ite.] 

Chem.  ;  A  dark-red  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  sediment  of  old  wines.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  soluble  in  150 
parts  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  less  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water. 

*  pour  sui  vant,  ».    [PURSUIVANT.! 

*  pour  trai  ture,  *.    [PORTRAIT-UKI.] 

*  pour-tray,  v.t.    [PORTRAY.] 

*  pour  -Toy  -ance,  *.    [PURVEYANCE.] 

*  poushe,  «.    [Fr.  pocht.]  A  pimple,  a  pustule, 
a  push. 

"  Some  tyrae  btacke  pounhet  or  boyles  with  iuflama- 
Uxm."-£lyot:  Cartel  of  fftttk,  bk.  Ill,  ch.  vii. 

pouas,  pouse,  poos,  *.  [A  corrupt.  ofp»sh 
(q.v.).]  To  push.  (Scott:  Old  Mortality  tc\\.  xiv.1! 

pouss,  pouse,  i.  [Pouss,  v.]  A  push.  (Scotch. 

*  pousse,    s.     [A   corrupt,  of  PULSE  (2),  j.j 
Pulse,  pease. 

ponsse  ca  fe',  i.  [Fr.]  A  stimulating  drink 
composed  of  brandy  or  cordials,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  same,  generally  served  at  dinner  after 
the  coffee. 

pous  »6tte  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  figure,  or  part  of  s 
figure,  in  a  country  dance. 

pous-s£tte',  v.i.  [POUSSETTE,  *.]  To  swing 
round  in  couples,  as  in  a  country  dance. 

"  Dance,  Regan,  dxnce.  with  Cordelia  and  Ooneril. 
Down  the  middle,  up  again.  povirtte.  and  cross." 
J.  A  B.  Smith  :  t'unch't  ApotheotU. 

pous'-  81$,  s.    [Pussr.]  A  cat,  a  hare.   (Scotch.) 

pOUB-te,  *  pous  tee,  *.  [O.  Fr.  poeste,  from 
Lat.  potest<ttemt  accus.  of  potestas  =  power.] 
Power,  might. 

pout  (1),  9.     [A  corrupt,  of  poult  (q.T.).] 

1.  A  young  fowl,  a  chicken  ;  a  young  par- 
tridge or  moor-fowl. 

"Of  wild  birds.  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dore, 
heath-cock,  and  pnut~—  Care*  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  child.    (Scotch,) 

pout  (2),  plwt,  *.    [Pour  (2),  *.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  protrusion  of  the  lips  in 
sullenness  ;  a  fit  of  sulleuness. 

"A  frown,  «  pout,  a  tear,  a  kiss." 

Lloyd  :  A  familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B.,  Etg. 

2.  Tchthy.:  [BiB,  5.,  2J. 
pout-net,  *.    A  plont-net  (q.v.% 


,  v.i.    [POUT  (1),  «.]    To  shoot  at  young 
grouse  or  partridges.    (Scotch.) 

"Something  that  will  keep  the  Captain  wi'  us 
amaint  as  weel  as  toe  pouting"—  Scott  :  Antiquary, 
cb.  xliil. 

pout  (2),  v.i.  &  t.     [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Wei. 
piffdu  —  to  pnut,  to  be  sullen  ;  Fr.  boitder  = 
to  pout  ;  Wei.  poten  =  a  paunch  ;  potenu  =  to 
form  a  paunch.] 
A*  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips  in  sullenness,  dis- 
pleasure, or  contempt  ;  to  be  or  look  sullen. 

"Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room.  ' 

Steift  :  A  Xtw  Simile  for  the  Ladies. 

2.  To  shoot  or  stick  out  ;  to  be  protruded 
or  prominent. 

"  Hia  pouting  cheeks  pnft  np  a>x>ve  liis  hrow." 

B!>.  ff'ill  :  8atir«$.  T.  L 

B.  Tran$.  ;  To  thrust  out,  to  protrude. 
"  He  cKpjied  his  bands  and  poitttd  out  his  tongue." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  34,  1886. 

p6Tit'-er  (1),  *.     [Eng.  pout  0),  tJ.l    One  who 
shoots  at  young  grouse  or  partridges.  (Scotch.) 

pd*ut'-er  (2),  a.     [Eng.  pout  (2),  v.  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  pouts  ;  a  sullen 
person. 


2.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called 
from  its  inflated  breast. 

"  Poiiterilook  well  strutting 
along  the  eaves."—  Daily  Twit- 
graph,  Nov.  17.  1886. 

p<5u  ;ther ,  pou  thercd, 
pou"'-^her-y,  &c.  [POW- 
DER, &c.]  (Scotch.) 

pout   ins;,  pr.  par.,  a., 

*.      [POUT  (2),  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par. 

particip.    adj.  :   (See   the 
verb). 
C.  As  siihst. :  A  pout;  a  POUTER. 

fit  of  sullenness. 

"After  a  little  complaining  and  pouting,  Mary  of 

Modeii*  would  be  equally  submissive."—  Afacautay : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  vl. 

pout  Ing -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pouting;  -ly.}     In 
a  pouting  or  sullen  manner  ;  with  a  pout. 

pou  zol  zi  a,    8.     [Named  after  P.  M.  d« 
Pouzolz,  a  tint ;inist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Poittolzi* 
viminea  is  a  Himalayan  shrub  or  small  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  made  into  ropes. 

*  pdV-er-Jtsh,  v.t.      [IMPOVERISH.]     To  im- 
poverish, to  pauperize. 

"Xo  violent  show'r 
Poveritht  the  land."  Syloeiter:  lM*n,  IK. 


r-t*,  *  pov-er-te,  *.  [O.  Fr.  poverty 
povrete  (Fr.  pauvrete),  fi-om  Lat.  paupertatem, 
accus.  of  pavpertas  =  poverty,  from  miiper 
(Fr.  pauvre ;  O.  Fr.  povre)  =  poor ;  O.  Sp. 
pobredad;  Ital.  povertd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor,  needy, 
or    indigent  ;    neediness,    indigence  ;    need, 
want,  or  scarcity  of  means  of  subsistence ; 
poor  or  needy  circumstances  or  position. 

"  But  men  endu'd  with  these  hare  oft  attaln'd 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds." 

Milton:  P.  &..  II.  43*. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deficient  In 
all  or  any  of  those  qualities  or  proper-tie** 
which  make  any  thing  desirable  or  excellent : 

(1)  Poorness,  barrenness;  want  of  fertility: 
as,  the  poverty  of  a  soil. 

(2)  Absence  of   life,  spirit,  or  sentiment. 
barrenness  of  sentiment ;  jejuneness. 

(3)  Want  or  meagreness  of  words  or  modes 
of  expression  :  as,  poverty  of  language. 

poverty-struck,  poverty-stricken, 

a.    Reduced  to,  or  having  the  appearance  of,  a 

state  of  poverty. 

*  pow,  interj.    [See  def.]    An  exclamation  of 
contempt ;  pooh. 

"True?  pow,  jrow.'—Shakttp.  :  Coriolantu,  IL  L 


(1),  *.     [A  corrupt,  of  poll  (q.v.).]    The 

head,  the  poll.     (Scotch.) 

"  He  wagged  his  gray  pow  in  a  mysterious  manner." 
—  Field.  Dec.  19,  1885. 


(2),  s.     [See  def.]    A  corruption  of  pool 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

pd*fr'  an,  *.  [PoLLAN.J 

*  po^-der  (I),  *.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  pother 
(q.v.).]    Violence,  tumult,  pother. 


der  (2),    •  pou-der,   *  pou-dlr, 
pou  -  dre,    *  pol  -  dre,    *  poul  -  der, 
*  poul  dro,    *  pow  dir,   *  pow  dre,  *. 

[Fr.  poudre  —  powder  ;  O.  Fr.  pouldre,  poldre, 
puldre,  for  pulre,  from  Lat.  pulverem,  accuM. 
of  ptdvis  =  dust  ;  allied  to  potlen  =  fine  meat  ; 
palea  =  chaff  ;  Ital.  polvere,  polve  ;  Sp.  polvo, 
polvora.] 

L  Gen.  :  Any  dry  comminuted  substance  ;  any 
substance  consisting  of  tine  particles,  whether 
natural  or  artificial  ;  dust  ;  fine  particles. 

"  Tue  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  in  the  (U* 
and  ground  it  to  powder."  —  Exodut  xxiii.  2iX 

II.  Spf.ljlcaUy  : 

L  The  same  as  GUNPOWDER  (q.v.). 

"As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  poioder* 

Mitton.-  P.  L.,  I?  819. 

2.  A  finely  scented  powder  of  flour  or  starch 
used  for  sprinkling  the  hair  of  the  head. 

3.  A  medicine  administered  in  the  form  of  • 
powder. 

^[  Powder  and  shot  :    The   cost,   effort,  or 
labour  necessary  to  obtai  n  a  resu  1  1.     Generally 
used  in  the  phrase  *'  worth  powder  and  shot, 
i.*.,  worth  the  trouble  or  cost. 

powder-box,  *.      A  box  in  which  hair- 

powder  is  kept. 


Cate,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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powder-cart,  s.  A  cart  used  for  the 
carnage  "f  powder  and  shot  for  artillery. 

powder-chest,  s. 

Nautical :  A  form  of  grenade  consisting  tit 
•  IK*  charged  with  powder,  old  nails,  &c.,  to 
bis  hurled  at  boarders. 

powder-down,  >. 

Ornith. :  The  English  rendering  of  Piultr- 
dunen(nr  Staubduuen),  a  term  introduced  by 
Mtzsch  (Ptf.rylagra.phie,  ch.  vii.)  to  denote  a 
vliifp  or  bluish  dust  given  off  by  powder- 
d.>wn  feathers.  He  consider*  this  powder- 
riown  to  be  the  dry  residue  of  the  fluid  from 
which  these  feathers  are  formed  ;  but  Dr. 
brlater  (his  English  editor)  suggests  that  it 
"  may  be  produced  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
membrane  which  intervenes  between  the  fea- 
ther and  the  matrix,  and  which  is  dried  and 
thrown  off  in  proportion  as  the  latter  becomes 
enlarged." 

Powder-down  feattitn : 

Ornith. :  Feathers  depositing  powder-down 
(q.v.). 

"Ill  Cryntttriu  variegatut  the  powder-down  ffathcrt 
tre  intruded  among  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  great 
•addle  of  the  spinal  tract"— Nituch :  Pterylography 
(ed.  Sclater),  p.  M. 

Powder-down  patches,  Powder-down  tracts : 
Ornith.. :  Patches  or  tracts  on  the  skin  of 
certain  birds  covered  with  powder-down  fea- 
thers (q.v.).  Nitzsch  found  them  on  birds 
belonging  to  the  At-cipitres,  Passerines,  Gal- 
linte,  and  Grallse,  They  have  since  been 
found  on  Leptosoma,  a  Picarian  genus. 

"Thla  has  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  two  remarkable 
powder-down  patchei.'—/*roc.  Zool.  .Soc.,  1861,  p.  131. 

powder-flask,  s.  A  pouch  or  metallic 
ca.se  for  holding  gunpowder,  and  having  a 
charging-nozzle  at  the  end. 

powder-horn,  s,  A  horn  fitted  to  hold 
powder  and  used  as  a  powder-flask. 

powder-hose,  *. 

Blasting :  A  tube  of  strong  linen,  about  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder,  and  used 
in  firing  military  mines. 

powder-magazine,  s.  A  building  or 
place  where  gunpowder  is  stored ;  usually  a 
bomb-  and  fire-proof  building  in  a  fort,  &c. 

powder-mill,  s.  Works  In  which  the 
materials  for  gunpowderare  prepared  and  com- 
pounded and  the  powder  grained  and  faced. 

powder-mine,  s.  A  mine  or  excavation 
in  winch  gunpowder  is  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  blasting  rocks,  &c.  [MINE,  a.,  II.] 

powder-mixer,  5.  A  pharmaceutical 
device  for  intimately  mixing  various  powders. 

powder-monkey,  s.  A  boy  formerly 
employed  on  board  ships  of  war  to  carry 
gunpowder  from  the  magazine  to  the  gun;  a 
•hip's  boy. 

"  Ellanjrowan  had  liim  placed  as  cabin-boy,  or  pow- 
der-'itfiiiic«i/,  on  board  ail  armed  sloop."  —  Scott  :  Guv 
Manuring,  ch.  111. 

t  powder  process,  s. 
Phot. :  A  photographic  printing  process, 
depending  upon  the  inability  of  certain  or- 
ganic bodies  to  absorb  moisture  after  exposure 
to  light  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  bi- 
chromate. Plates  are  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  either  dextrine  or  gum  arable,  with  sugar, 
glyr-erine,  bichromate  of  potassium  or  ammo- 
nium and  water,  and  exposed  under  a  positive 
while  quite  dry  and  warm.  They  are  de- 
veloped by  brushing  over  them  plumbago 
or  other  substance,  in  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  only  adheres  to  those  parts  which  have 
absorbed  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

powder  puff,  s.  A  ball  of  light  feathers 
OT  down  used  for  powdering  the  liair  or  skin. 

powder-room,  s. 

Ifaut. ;  The  apartment  in  a  ship  where 
powder  is  kept. 

»  po*w   der  (1),  ?•«•     [POWDER  (1),  s.]    To  fall 
or  come  down  violently. 

"  Whilst  two  com]tam<  in*  were  disputing  It  at  sword's 
point,  down  cornea  a  kite  powdering  uj.un  them,  and 
go>>l>etfi  up  both."—  L'Ettrange  :  Fable*. 

po*w    der  (2),    *  pol-dre,    *  poul-der, 
•pou  der,  v.  t.  Si.    [POWDER C>),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder ;  to  pulverize ;  to 
Comminute  ;  to  grind  or  pound  into  a  powder. 

"And.  were  not  bevenly  grace  that  did  him  hi  MM, 
Ue  had  l*eii  j'OUldred  all,  M  thin  ae  flu* re." 

Spenttr  :  r.  «.,  I.  vii.  11 


2.  To  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  powder :  as, 
To  powder  the  hair,  To  powder  the  face. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt,  as  meat ;  to  corn. 

"  Flesh  and  fyshe  powdred  ts  than  better  tli.tn  in 
•omer."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Cattle  of  ffotth,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  4.  To  scatter,  to  strew,  to  sprinkle. 

"  Some  thitber  brought  to  fatten. 
With  villages  juuuiigst  of  t  powthercd  here  and  there." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  18. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  like  powder  or  dust ;  to  fall 
or  be  reduced  to  powder. 

2.  To  powder  the  hair;  to  use  powder  on 
the  hair  or  skin. 

pow'-dcred,  '  pou   drid,  •  pow    dred, 

p(t.  par.  &  a.     [POWDER  (,'J),  v.] 
A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Reduced  to  a  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  powder. 

3.  Corned  or  salted,  as  meat. 

4.  Mixed  with  salt :  as,  powdered  batter. 

*  5.    Sprinkled  over  ;    strewed.      (Milton : 
P.  L.,  vii.  58.) 

IL  Her. :  The  same  as  SEM£  (q.v.)i 

"A  grete  here  and  gryfun  holding  a  ntgidd  staffe, 
poudrtd.  full  of  raggid  staves  (Henry  VL;.'  —  Walpole: 
Anecdote!  qf  Painting,  voL  l.,cb.  it 

powdered  quaker,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  niglit  moth,  T&niocampa 
gracili*. 

powdered-wainscot,  *. 

Entom. ;  A  British  night  moth.Simyrawnoso. 

ptfw'-der-Ing,   *  poul-der-lng,  pr.  par. 
&,  s.    [POWDER  (2),  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  or  sprinkling  with 
powder. 

2.  A  general  term  for  any  device  used  in 
filling  up  vacant  spaces  In  carved  work. 

"  Meretricious  paintings,  frizlings.  poutdtringt.  at- 
tyrlnjfs  and  the  like."—  Prynne:  1  Bittrio-Mcutix,  vL  l. 

*  powdering  tub,  s. 

1.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  meat  is  corned 
or  salted. 

2.  A  heated  tub  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
was  subjected  to  sweating  as  a  cure. 

"  From  the  potvd'ring*tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  Doll  Tearshect." 

ShaJtesp. :  Henry  V.,  11. 1. 

po^w'-der-jf,  *  po*w'-dry,  a.    [Eng.  powder 
(2),  s.  ;  -y ;  Fr.  poudreux.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Resembling  powder;  consisting  of  powder, 
or  a  substance  like  powder. 

"  Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow." 

1C ordtwort h  :  Lucy  Gray. 

2.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with  powder ;  full 
of  powder. 

3.  Friable,  loose,  not  compact. 

"A  brown  wowdry  spar  which  holds  Iron  is  found 
amongst  the  iron  ore."—  Woodward :  On  f'ofsils. 

II.  Bot.  :  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or 
powdery  matter ;  pulverulent ;  as  the  leaves 
of  Primula  Jarinosa. 

pow   dike,  s.    [Scotch  pow  =  pool,  and  Eng. 
dike.]    A  marsh  or  fen  dike. 

"  To  cut  down  or  destroy  the  powdike.  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk."—  alackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  U. 

piJw'-er,  *po-er,  *pou-«r.  "pow-ere,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  poer,  povir,  povoir  (Fr.  pouvoir),  for 
pofer,  fmm  Low  Lat.  poteo  =  to  be  able,  for 
Lat.  possum,  from  potis  —  able,  and  sum  =  to 
be  ;  Hal.  potere;  Sp.  &  Port,  poder.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Ability  to  act,  regarded  as  latent  or  In- 
herent ;  the  faculty  of  doing  or  performing 
something  ;  capability  of  action  or  of  produc- 
ing an  effect,    whether  physical  or  moral ; 
capacity  for  action  or  performance ;  might. 

"  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir." 

SfcoJtwp. .'  Benry  VIII.,  1U.  a. 

2.  Ability,  regarded  as  put  forth  or  exerted ; 
energy,  strength,  or  force  displayed  or  mani- 
fested by  results  :  as,  the  power  exerted  by  a 
steam-engine. 

3.  Natural     strength    or   might ;    animal 
strength  or  force  :  as,  the  power  of  the  arm  to 
raise  a  weight. 

4.  Capacity  of  undergoing  or  suffering;  fit- 
ness to  be  acted  upon  ;  susceptibility.    Called 
also  passive  power. 


5.  Mental  or  moral  ability  to  act ;  facuttj 
of  the  mind  as  manifested  by  a  particular 
operation. 

"  That  wise  ones  cannot  learn. 
With  all  their  boasted  poweri." 

Cotrper :  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

6.  Capability ;  ability,  natural  or  moral :  ao, 
the  powers  of  the  English  language. 

7.  Influence,  prevalence ;  capability  of  In- 
fluencing or  affecting. 

"  The  sweet  power  of  music." 

Shakes?. :  Herchunt  of  Venice,  r. 

8.  The  employment  or  exercise  of  strength 
authority,  control,  or  influence  among  men: 
dominion,    authority,    sway ;    the    right    o; 
governing,  ruling,  or  controlling;  government. 

"  For  y  am  a  man  ordeyned  undir  power,  and  Lav* 
kuyghtis  undir  me.'—  Wytfiffe  :  Luke  viiL 

9.  Legal  authority  or  warrant :  as,  An  am- 
bassador invested  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty. 

10.  One  who   or  that  which  exercises  or 
possesses  authority  or  control ;  a  sovereign,  a 
potentate,  an  authority  ;  a  person  or  body  in- 
vested with  authority  or  control. 

11.  A  nation  or  country  considered  with  re- 
gard to  its  strength  of  armament,  extent  of 
territory,  influence,  &c, 

"  France  was  nnw,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest 
power  iu  Europe.' — J/acaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  IL 

12.  A  supernatural  or  superhuman  agent  or 
being  supposed  to  have  authority,  control,  or 
sway  over  some  part  of  creation ;  a  divinity,  » 
spirit :  as,  the  powers  of  darkness. 

*  13.  A  naval  or  military  force ;  an  army,  a 
host. 

"  The  erle  Jon  of  Surray  com  with  arete  powers.' 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  SOI. 

14.  A  great  number  or  quantity.    (Colloq.) 
"  I  am  providing  a  power  of  pretty  things  for  her."—- 
Richardton  :  Pamela,  iL  889. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith,  &  Alg* :  The  product  arising  from 
ttie  multiplication  of  a  quantity  or  number 
into  itself.    The  first  power  of  any  quantity 
or  number  is  the  quantity  or  number  itself ; 
the  second  power  is  the  square  or  product  ot 
the  quantity  or  number  multiplied  by  itself ;. 
the  third  power  is  the  cube  or  product  of  the 
square  of  the  quantity  or  number  multiplied. 
by  the  original  quantity  or  number;  this  again 
multiplied  by  the  original  quantity  or  nutnbei 
is  the  fourth  power.     Thus  the  powers  of  a, 
are  a  (or  a1),  a8,  a3,  a*,  that  is  a  x  1,  a  x  a 
(a2),  a1  x  a  (a3),  &c.     The  figures  *,  3,  *,  &c., 
denoting  the  powers  of   the  quantities,  are 
called  exponentsorindices.  Powers  which  have 
fractional  and  negative  indices, as  a-  *,  a-*, 
o-«,  &c.,  are  termed  fractional  and  negative 
powers  respectively. 

2.  Mechanics : 

(1)  That  which  produces  motion  or  force  ; 
that  which  communicates  motion  to  bodies, 
changes  the  motion  of  bodies,  or  prevents  the 
motion  of  bodies  ;   a  mechanical    agent   or 
power.     [MECHANICAL-POWERS.] 

(2)  The  moving  force  applied  to  overcome 
some  force  or  resistance,  to  raise  a  weight,  or 
produce  otherrequiredeffect;  air,  water,  steam, 
and  animal  strength  are  employed  as  powers. 

(3)  The    mechanical    effect    or   advantage 
produced    by   a    machine.       Thus    in    the 
lever  the  mechanical  advantage  is  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  to  the  moving  force  when  int 
equilibrium  ;  thus  if  a  power  of  2lbs.   sus- 
tains a  weight  of  SOlbs.,  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage is  30  divided  by  2  =  15. 

(4)  Force  or  effect,  considered  as  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  machine. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  term  employed  to  denote  a  reservation 
to  either  party  in  a  covenant  enabling  him  to  do 
certain  acts  regarding  the  property  conveyed. 

(2)  An    authority  given    by  one   party  to 
another  to  act  for  him,  or  to  do  certain  acts, 
as  to  make  leases,  &c. 

4.  Optics:  The  magnifying  or  diminishing 
capacity  of  any  h-ns  or  set  of  lenses.     By 
ellipsis  the  word  is  used  for  the  lens  itself. 

If  (1)  Balance  o/Povxr :  [BALANCE,  s.,  B. VII.)- 

(2)  Commensurable  in  power: 

Math. :  Two  quantities  that  are  not  com- 
mensurable, but  which  have  any  like  powers 
commensurable,  are  said  to  be  commensurable 
lii  power. 

(2)  Power  of  an  hyperbola:  The  rhombus 
descrit»ed  upon  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 
the  vertex  of  the  curve  when  referred  to  its 
asymptotes. 
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(A)  I'ower  of  attorney  :  [ATTORNEY). 

(5)  Power  of  sale  : 

Scots  Law:  A  clause  inserted  in  heritable 
.securities  for  debt,  conferring  on  the  creditor 
a  power  to  sell  the  heritable  subject  in  the 
•vent  of  the  debt  not  being  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  after  a  formal  demand  for  payment. 

(6)  The  Gnat  Powers  (o/  Europe)  :  A  diplo- 
matic term  for  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy. 

power-cod.  .<. 

Ichthy.  :  Gadus  minutia,  common  on  the 
British  coasts. 

power-hammer,  t.    [HAMMER,  ».,  II.  2.] 

power  house,  «.  A  building  in  which 
motive  power  is  generated  and  from  which  it 
is  transmitted  through  cables,  wires,  or  other 
mean.. 

power-loom,  >.    [LOOM  (IX  «.,  2.] 

power-press,  ».  A  printing-press  worked 
by  steam,  water,  or  other  power. 

•  pow'-er-ty-ble,  a.    [Eng.  power;  -«««.] 

1.  Powerful  ;  endued  with  power. 

"How  pnwfr'ibta  time  Is  fa  altering  tonfuee."  — 
Oammen  :  Ktmaini  ;  binyuayet. 

2.  Capable  of  being  effected  by  power  ;  poa- 
•tble. 


r-riU,  «powre-fttU,  o.     [Eng. 

power  ;  -full.} 

1.  Having  great  power,  might,  authority,  or 
dominion  ;  mighty,  strong,  potent. 

"  But  yonder  comes  thepow*r/n*  King  of  Day." 

Tttomtm  :  Summer,  81. 

2.  HaviDff  great  power  or  influence;  forcible, 
efficacious,  Intense  ;  producing  great  effects. 

3.  Wonderfully  or  extraordinarily  great  or 
numerous.    (Vulgar.) 

IT  In  tliis  sense  often  used  adverbially  :  as, 
He  is  powerful  strong. 

pow'  -er-lul-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  powerful  ;  -Jy.] 

1.  In  a  powerful  manner  ;  with  great  power, 
might,  force.  or  energy  ;  mightily  ;  with  great 
effect  or  influence  ;  forcibly,  strongly. 

"  O(  all  the  rice*  incident  to  human  nature  oone  so 
poweriw?  tnd  peculiarly  carries  the  soul  downward! 
1  1  covetonsueasdoe»."-s,>u<A  :  Sermon,,  vol.  ill.,  nr.  J. 

2.  In  a  wonderful  or  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree.    (Vulgar.) 

piSw'-er-ful-ness,  s.  (Eng.  powerful  ;  -nets.] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  powerful  ;  might, 
force,  power,  efficacy,  strength. 

pow'-er-less,  *  pqwre-lesae,  a.  [Eng. 
power;  -less.]  Destitute  of  power,  strength, 
or  energy  ;  weak,  impotent  ;  arable  to  pro- 
duce any  effect. 

pow  -er-lSss-ly,  adv.  [Enf;.  pomrless;  -ly.) 
In  a  powerless  manner;  without  power  or 
force;  weakly,  impotently. 

pow'-er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  powerless; 
•ness.  ]  The  q  uality  or  state  of  being  powerless  ; 
weakness,  impotence. 

*  powl  dron,  s.    [PADLDRON.] 
pow-ney,  pow-ny,  j.    [Pour.]   (&***.) 

pow'-sow-^lie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  poll 
and  sodden  (q.v.)].  A  sheep's  head  broth  ; 
milk  and  meal  boiled  together  ;  any  mixture 
of  food.  (Scotch.) 

,  "Hovering  there  making  come  powiowdie  tor  my 
lord.  —  Scott.'  Jntiyuary.ch.  jucxv. 

*powt'-er,  s.    [POUTER.] 

pow'-ter,  pol-ter,  pock-er,  e.t  [Ap- 
parently a  corrupt,  of  potter,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
grope  about,  as  among  the  ashes  ;  to  rummage 
In  the  dark. 

"  Powrtring  wi'  his  nngera  among  the  hot  peat 
ashes,  and  roasting  eggs."—  Scott  .'  Wavfrley,  oh.  lliv. 

pcw^-wow,  paw-waw,  s.  [North  Amer. 
Indian.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
priest,  a  conjuror,  a  wise  man. 

Let  them  come,  if  tkey  like,  belt  sagamore,  sachem, 
or  POW.WOW."       Longfellow  :  Mfiet  statullih,  i. 

2.  Conjuration  or  magic  rites  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  diseases,  or  other  purposes. 

3.  A  council  held  before  going  on  the  war- 
path ;  a  war  expedition  ;  a  hnnt,  war  dances. 

4.  An    uproarious    meeting    for    political 
purposes.  (Slang.) 


,  v.i.    [Powwow,  «.] 

1.  To  use  conjuration  or  magic  rites  ;  to 

conjure,  to  divine. 

"Thd  An^i-knk  of  the  Esquimaux  .  .  .  prescribes  or 
pnwwoitt  iuaickiieaeand  over  wounds."—  sane  :  Arctic 
Exploration*,  ii.  118. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering. 
(Amcr.) 

pdx,  s.  [Written  for  pocks,  pi  of  pock  (q.v.).] 
Ord.  Lang.  £  Pathol.  :  Pustules  or  eruptions 
of  any  kind.  Chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  ap 
plied  to  the  small-pox,  the  chicken-pox,  and 
syphilis,  formerly  called  the  great-pox,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  small-pox  (q.v.). 

5  Pox  was  formerly  frequently  used  as  a 
mild  imprecation. 

"  A  pox  on't  !  1  bad  rather  uot  be  so  noble  as  I  am." 
—  fAaketp.  :  Cum'>eli>ie,  it  L 

*  pox,  v.t.    [Pox,  ».]    To  infect  with  the  pox. 

p6y,  s.  [0.  Fr.  apoi  (Fr.  appni)  =  a  prop,  a 
support,  pui.  poi  =  a  rising  ground,  from.  Lat. 
podium  =  a  height  ;  Or.  irooioc  (pod  ion)  =  a 
tittle  foot,  diinin.  of  irovc  (pous),  genii.  iroSbs 
(podos)  =;  a  foot  ;  Sp.  appoyo.] 

1.  A  prop  or  support. 

2.  A  rope-dancer's  pole  used  for  balancing. 

3.  A  steering  pole  for  a  boat  ;  a  pole  for 
propelling  a  barge. 


Fabric  :  A  striped  stuff  for  covering  benches 
and  seats. 

"poy  na-do,  s.    [Fr.  pnignard.}    A  poniard. 

*  poynd-Ing,  pr.  par.    [POINDINO.] 

*  pdy-nitte',  «.    [A  kind  of  dirnin.  from  pay- 

MM.]    A  little  bodkin. 

Poyn'-Ingf,  >.    [See  compound.] 

Poynings'  law,  * 

Hist.  :  A  law,  10  Hen.  VII.,  c.  22,  passed  in 
A.D.  1495,  while  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  Lord- 
Depnty  of  Ireland.  By  its  enactments,  all 
general  statutes  previously  passed  in  England 
were  for  the  first  time  declared  to  have  force 
in  Ireland.  Called  also,  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made,  the  Statute  of  Drogheda.  It 
was  repealed  in  1782. 

*p6yn'-tell,  ».  [POINTEL.]  Paving  formed 
of  small  lozenges  or  squares  laid  diagonally. 

poy  6u',  ».    [Native  name.] 

Znol.  :  Dasypus  sexcinctvs,  the  Yellow-footed 
Armadillo,  from  Brazil  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  which 
measures  seven  or  eight  inches  more.  It  has 
often  six,  but  sometimes  seven  or  eight,  mov- 
able bands.  It  feeds  principally  on  carrion. 

*  poze,  s.  &  v.    [POSH,  >.  &  t>.] 

pozz  -u-6-lan,  pozz  -u-6  lite  (zzastz),  s. 
[From  Pozzuoli,  Naple's,  where  found;  Fr. 
pouzzolane;  Ger.  pu&ntlan.) 

Petrol.  :  A  pulverulent  pnmiceous  tuff,  much 
naed  in  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  cements. 
Related  to  Posilippo  Tuff  (q.v.): 

praam,  s.    [Dutch.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  barge,  used  in 
Holland  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  (See  extract) 

"  large  vessels  called  praamt  .  .  .  One  mounted 
ten  guns,  and  the  other  eight"—  Jlarryat  :  Peter 
Simple,  ch.  MIL 

•prac  tic,  •  prao-tiok,  •  prao  ticke, 
*  prak-tike,  *  prao-tiquo,  a,  &  t, 

[PaACTICB,  ».] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Practical 

2.  Artful,  cunning,  deceitful,  treacherous. 
"In  cunning  sleightes  and  pructick  knavery.  " 

/pemer:  F.  «..  it  Ui.  «. 

3.  Skilful.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  7.) 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Practice,  experience.    (Gower:C.A.,vli.) 

2.  Conning,  artfulness,  deceit. 

pr&O-taO-a-Wr-I-ty,  «.      [Eng.  practicable; 

-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable 
or  feasible  ;  feasibility. 

"  Decisive  against  the  practicability  of  such  a  pro- 
ject" -Stewart  :  Moral  PMlotophy,  p.  n. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable 
or  passable,    (field  :  Dec.  19,  1885.) 


prac  tic  a  ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  praticablc), 
fnun  in'u.ii.tuti-  —  to  jjiacti.se  (q.v.);  Sp. 
practicable  ;  Ital.  praticabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  performed  or  effected 
by  human  means  or  agency,  or  by  powers  that 
can  be  applied  ;  performable  ;  possible  to  be 
dime  or  effected  ;  feasible  :  as,  a  practicable 
plan. 

•  2.  Ca|«ble  of  being  practised  :  as,  a  prac- 
ticable virtue. 

3.  Capable  of  being  used,  passed  over,  ap- 
proached,  or  assailed;  passable,  assailable: 
as,  a  practicable  breach. 

4.  Capable  of  being  used  ;  for  use,  not  for 
show  or  ornament  only.    (TKeai.  slang.) 

"  A  practicable  moon  with  practicable  ctoads  that 
occasionally  hide  ite  face."—  Referee,  Jan.  11,  ISM. 

prac  -tic  a  ble  ness,  s.  (Eng.  practicable; 
-ne&*.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practic- 
able ;  practicability,  feasibility. 

"To  show  the  consistency  and  praclicablettftt  j| 
this  method.11—  Loela  :  Toleration,  let  ill.,  ch.  Hi. 

prac  -tlc-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  practicable); 
-ly.]  In  a  practicable  manner  ;  practically  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  performed. 

prac  -tic-al,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  practic  =  practice, 
piuctical  ;  'adj.  suu".  -ul;  O.  Fr.  practvjue  (Fr. 
pratique)',  Port.  &  Ital.  pratico  ;  Sp.  practico.] 
IPRACTlCE.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
practice,  use,  or  employment.  Opposed  to 
theoretical,  ideal,  or  speculative. 

(1)  Derived  from  practice,  use,  orexperience. 

••  ilia  philosophy,  which  be  divided  into  two  parta, 
namely,  speculative  ami  practical."—  North  :  Plutarch. 
pt.  ii..  p.  18. 

(2)  Capable  of  being  used,  or  turned  to  use 
or  account 

"Element!  af  the  highest  practical  utility."— 
Stewart  :  Philot  Buavt.  ch.  ii.  (Pr«l.  due.) 

<3)  Taught  or  instructed  by  practice,  use,  or 
experience  ;  having  derived  skill  from  actual 
work  or  experience  ;  capable  of  applying 
theory  in  actual  work:  as,  He  Ii  a  practical 
mechanic. 

(4)  Capable  of  reducing  knowledge  or  theo- 
ries to  actual  use  or  practice  ;  not  visionary 
or  speculative  :  as,  a  practical  mind. 

(5)  Applied  in,  or  reduced  to,  practice  or 
actual  working  :  as,  the  practical  application 
of  a  theory  or  maxim.    [APPLIED  SCIENCES.] 

practical  joke,  s.  An  annoying  or  in- 
jurious trick  played  at  the  expense  of  another; 
its  essence  consists  in  something  done,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  something  said. 

practical-Joker,  i.    One  who  is  given 

to  or  plays  practical  jokes. 

t  prac-tic-al-Ist,  >.  [Eng.  practical  ;  -fat.) 
An  empiricist. 

"The  theorists,  in  their  turn,  have  successfully  re- 
taliated on  the  practicalitu."—u.  B.  Lewes:  Ilttt. 
Pnllot.  (ed.  18»1|,  ii.  Til. 

*  prac-tl-cal'-l-ty,  «.    [Eng.  practical  ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practical  ; 
practicalness. 

2.  Active  work. 

"Stirring  up  her  Indolent  enthusiasm  iuto  practto- 
tatty."—  Carljfle  :  Ltfeo/  Klerliny,  oh.  x. 

*  prac'  -tic  al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  practical  ;  -ite.) 
To  make  practical  ;  to  reduce  to  practice.    (J, 
S.  UiU.) 

prac'-tJo-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  practical;  -ty.) 

1.  In  a  practical  manner  ;  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  not  merely  theoretically  :  as,  To 
look  at  things  practically. 

2.  With  regard  to  practice,  use,  or  experi- 
ence :  as,  To  be  practically  acquainted  with,  a 
subject. 

3.  So  far  as  actual  results  or  effects  are  con- 
cerned ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  in  effectl 

"  The  question,  practically  altogether  unimportant 
whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  declaratory.* 
—Jfaeaulay:  Bltt.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

'  prac'-  tic  -al  ness,  ».  [Eng.  practical! 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  bei  rig  practical  ; 
practicality. 

pratf-ti$e,  *  prac'  tise,  ».  [A  weakened 
form  of  Mid.  Eng.  practic,  praktike,  pro-^t^u*, 
from  O.  Fr.  practique  (Fr.  pratique),  from  Lat. 
practica.  fern.  sing,  of  practicus  ;  Or.  .rpaimKoc 
(praktikos)  —  fit  for  business,  pracfc-tjal;  wht'nce 
T)  irpaK-riKri  (eTrto-Tn^n)  (he  praktike)  (epistente) 
=  (the  science)  of  action  or  practice,  from 


=  to  do  ;  Sp.  practica  ;  Ital.  pratica.] 


Ote.  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  lull ;  try.  Syrian,   w,  03  =  6 ;  ey  =  a;  du  =  kw. 


practice— preesepe 


I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  doing  anything ;  action,  con- 
duct, proceeding.    (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  anarchical  opinions  and  practices   of    those 
•ectariea."—  M-icaulay  :  Hist.  Knj..  ch.  xvL 

2.  Frequent  or  customary  action ;  usage, 
habit,  use,  custom.   (Milton:  Sam.  Agon.,  114.) 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  practising  or  using 
habitually,  regularly,  systematically:  as,  thu 
practice  of  virtue. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  kept  in 
Use  or  practice ;  customary  use. 

5.  The  exercise  of  any  profession  :  as,  the 
practice  of  medidnc. 

6.  Systematic  exercise  in  any  accomplish- 
ment, game,  or  art,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
improvement,  or  discipline:  as,   practice  in 
music,  cricket,  drill,  <fec. 

7.  The  extent  of  business  carried  on  by  a  pro- 
fessional man  :  as,  Adoctorhasalargeprac/ice. 

8.  Methnd,  mode,  or  art  of  doing  anything ; 
tctual  performance,  as  opposed  to  theory. 

*  9.  The  application  of  remedies  ;  medical 
treatment  of  diseases. 

*  10.  Dexterity  or  skill  acquired  by  use  ;  ex- 
perience.   (Skalcesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1.) 

*  11.  Skilful  or  artful  management;  dex- 
terity, art,  artfulness,  stratagem,  craft,  arti- 
fice.   (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  II.'  sought  to  have  that  >>v  practice,  which  h«  could 
not  by  prayer."— Sidney:  Arcadia, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  A  particular  case  of  proportion 

SJ.V.),  in  which  the  first  term  is  unity.  It 
epends  upon  the  principles  of  fractions,  and 
the  judicious  choice  of  aliquot  parts.  For 
example,  to  find  the  value  of  350  cwts.  at 
£1  lls.  per  cwt.  by  practice,  we  take  350  at 
£1,  then  350  at  10s.  =  i  of  £1,  and  then  S'.O 
at  Is.  =  ^j  of  £1,  or  /(  of  10s.,  and  then  add 
the  three  sums  together. 

2.  Law :  The  form,  manner,  and  order  of 
conducting  and  carrying  on  suits  and  prosecu- 
tions through  their  various  stages,  according 
to  the  principles  of  law,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  courts. 

»  pr&e'-tlce.  v.t.  &  i.    [PRACTISE.] 

*  pr&c'-ti$-cr,  s.    [PRACTISED] 

•'*  pr&c-tr-clan,  s.  TO.  FT.  orartfeten.1  Ona 
who  has  acquired  skill  in  anything  by  practice ; 
m  practitioner. 

*  prac-ticke,  a.  &  a.    [PRACTIC.) 

*  proo'-ticlts.  s.     [PRACTIC.]     The  same  as 
DECISION,  «.,  B.  2. 

*  prS-C'-tJs-ant,  s.    [Eng.  practice);  -ant.] 

1.  An  agent. 

2.  A  performer  of  a  stratagem ;  a  confeder- 
ate in  treachery  ;  a  traitor. 

"  Here  ent*r*d  Paeelle.  and  her  •pmrtitnnt*.'' 

Shatetp. :  1  Bvivr*  I'/.,  iiL  S. 

prdc'-- tise,  *  pr&o'-tlce,  *  prac-tizo,  v.t. 
&  i.     [PRACTICE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  door  perform  habitually  or  frequently ; 
to  make  a  practice  of;  to  carry  on  habitually. 

"  What  that  usage  mennt, 
Which  In  her  cott  aha  daily  pracdteit," 

Spenur:  f.  Q.,  II.  vL  ft. 

2.  To  do,  not  merely  to  profess ;  to  carry 
Intoeffect.  (Thomson: CastUofl ndolenee, ii.  12.) 

3.  To  execute  ;  to  carry  out ;  to  fierform. 

"  As  this  advice  ye  practito  or  neglect." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  vil.  426. 

4.  To  exercise  as  a  profession  or  art :  as,  To 
practise  medicine. 

5.  To  exercise  one's  self  in,  for  purposes  of 
Improvement  or  instruction :  as,  To  practise 
music,  to  practise  fencing. 

6.  To  exercise  or  train  in  any  thing,  for  in- 
struction or  discipline.  (Scott:  Afarmion,  v.  2). 

*  7.  To  teach  by  practice ;  to  accustom,  to 
train. 

"They  are  pmctiud  to  lore  their  neighbour."— 
Jandor,  In  H'eotter. 

* 8.  To  use;  to  make  use  of;  to  employ. 
(Massinger:  The  Picture,  iv.  4.) 

*  9.    To   plot,    to    contrive,    to    scheme. 
QShakesp. :  Ki>ig  John,  iv.  1.) 

*  10.  To  entice  or  draw  by  art  or  stratagem. 
(MA.) 

*1L  To  make  practicable  or  passable. 

"A  hoi*  in  the  Residency  wall  ;/rrt'-f»vd  by  t*i«  pick- 
UK  o*  *  sapper."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  80,  18ttfi. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  or  perform  certain  acts  habituallv 
or  frequently  for  improvement,  instruction,  or 
profit;  to  exercise  one's  self:  as,  To  practise 
with  a  rifle. 

2.  To  form  or  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  in 
any  way. 

"  Practtu  flwt  over  yourself  to  reign."         Waller. 

3.  To  follow  or  exercise  a  profession  or  art  : 
as,  To  practise  medicine,  law,  &c. 

4.  To  make  experiments  ;  to  experimentalize. 

"  I  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment. 
being1  it  tk>  Inclined  to  ?>ra^w<fupoiiothers."—  Temple: 

.  *5.  To  negotiate  secretly.  (Addison:  Ca(o,ii.) 

*  6.  To  use  stratagems  or  art  ;  to  plot. 

"  He  will  pructUa  again*  t  thee  by  poison.'* 

Ohukesp.  :  As  f<>u  Like  It,  L  1. 

prac'-tised,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PRACTISE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Used  habitually;  learnt  or  acquired  by 
practice  or  use.    (Cowper:  Task,  ii.  431.) 

2.  Having  acquired  skill  or  dexterity  by  prac- 
tice or  use  ;  experienced  :  as,  a  practised  fencer. 

prac'-tis-er(  *  prac'-tif-er,  "prac-tis- 
our,  *prac-tys-er,s.  [Eng.  practice);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  practises  any  act  or  acts;  one  who 
habitually  or  frequently  performs  any  act  ;  one 
who  not  merely  professes  but  puts  in  practice. 

"The  profeiaora  and  practises  of  an  higher  philo- 
sophy. '—South  :  Sermon*,  vol  Iv.,  ser.  IL 

2.  One  who  practises  or  follows  a  profession  ; 
a  practitioner. 

"  Sweet  prnctiser,  thy  phyolck  I  will  try." 

Sh'iketp.  :  AU't  Well  that  End*  Well.ti.  1. 

*  3.  One  who  contrives  plots  or  stratagems  ; 
a  plotter. 

prao-tl'-tion-er,  *.    [Eng.  practician  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who   practises  or  does  anything 
habitually  or  frequently  ;  a  practiser. 

"  Consider  how  long  h«  hath  bin  «  practitioner  :  you 
must  consider  what  Sathan  is.  what  experience  he 
hath."—  Latitner:  S#twrrf*  .s'*r  on  the  fordt  Prayer. 

2.  One  who  exercises  or  practises  any  pro- 
fession; espec.  one  who  practises  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine. 

*  3.  One  who  practises  or  uses  artful  or 
dangerous  arts  ;  a  plotter. 

H  General  practitioner:  One  who  practises 
both  medicine  and  surgery. 

*  prac'-tlve,  a.    [PRACTISE.]    Active. 

*  prac'-tive-l&  adv.     [Eng.   practive;   -ly.} 
In  a  practive  manner. 

"  They  vractiveiu  did  thrive," 
Warner  :  A!  biota  England,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxxix. 

preo-tpref.    [PRE-.] 

5  For  words  compounded  with  prtx,  where 
two  forms  exist,  and  the  prefix  pre-  has  taken, 
or  is  gradually  taking,  the  place  of  prcK^  as  in 
praeadamitiral,  praec  -otory,  &c.,  see  PBEADA- 
MITICAL,  PBECEPTOBY,  &c. 

S,  ».  [Lat.  imper.  sing,  of  prcecipio 
to  give  instruction  or  precepts.]  [PRECEPT.] 
Law:  A  writ  commanding  something  to  be 
done,  or  demanding  a  reason  for  its  non- 
performance.  The  term  is  now  only  used  to 
denote  the  note  of  instructions  delivered  by  a 
plaintiff  or  his  solicitor  to  the  officer  of  the 
court,  who  stamps  the  writ  of  summons. 

t  prsa-cd'-96a,  *.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  prcecox,] 
[PRECOCIOUS.] 

Ornith.  :  Precocious  Birds  ;  a  division  of  the 
class  Aves,  founded  on  the  condition  of  the 
newly-hati'hed  young.  It  includes  those 
birds  which  are  able  to  run  about  and  provide 
food  for  themselves  the  moment  they  leave 
the  shell.  Examples,  the  hen,  duck,  goosu,  &c. 
Most  birds  belonging  to  this  division  are 
polygamous,  and  the  females  hatch  many 
young.  (Oken.) 

prw-cSg'-nX-tiim  (pi.  pra-cSg'-nl-ta),  *. 

[Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  prcEcognitiis,  pa.  pai.  of 
prfKcognosco  =  to  know  before:  prre  =  Wore, 
and  coqnosco  =  to  knnw.l  Something  known 
before  in  order  to  understand  something  else. 
Thus,  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  or 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  one  of  the 
nita  of  medical  science. 


*.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  diaphragm, 
the  entrails  :  pref.  prce-t  and  cor=  the  heart.] 
Anal.  :  (1)  The  chest  and  the  parts  which 
It  contains  ;  (2)  The  bowels. 


pr»  -  cor*-  dl  -  al,    pree  -  cor'-  dl  -  all,    o, 

[PR*CORDIA.]    Pertaining  to  the  prwcordia  01 
parts  before  the  heart. 

"  I  am  come  to  speake  of  the  pmcordiall  replon  06 
the  botlie."—  P.  Holland;  Plinie.  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  v. 

pr»-fl6r-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  prrp-,  and  Lat.^o*, 
genit.^orts  =  a  flower.]  [^ESTIVATION.! 

pr»-fo-ll-a'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  pros-,  and  Eng. 

foliation  (q.v.).]     [VERNATION.] 

*prse-U-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  prcKlium  =  a  battle,  j 
Battle  ;  contention. 

"To  warr  and  prceliatton,"—  ffowell:  Parly  <tf  Bcattt, 
P.JML 

*  prse-me'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  prceme- 
tior=  to  measure  beforehand.]    Ptitaiuing  to 
the  first-fruits;  first-gathered. 

"Some  ;mvme£ia'handful9Of  that  crop."—  Bp.  Ball: 
Dedic.  to  Kiiiy  Jamet. 

prae'-mi-iim,  «.    [PREMIUM.] 

prse  -mu-n'ir'-e,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  T^at.  prce- 
moneri  =to  bepre-adnmnishcd  :  proB=before, 
and  moneo  —  to  adtnonislu] 

Law:  A  term  applied  to  (1)  a  certain  writ, 
(2)  the  offence  for  winch  the  writ  is  granted, 
and  (3)  the  penalty  incurred  by  it.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  first  two  words  of  the 
writ:  prtemvnire  (i.e.  pr(pmnneri)  facias  A.  B., 
that  is,  cause  A.  B.  to  bo  forewarned  (to  appear 
and  answer  the  contempt  with  which  he  is 
charged)  (16  Richard  II.,  c.  5).  The  original 
offence  against  which  the  Statute  of  Pra-munire 
was  directed  was  that  of  asserting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pope  in  England,  and  denying  that 
of  the  king.  But  by  subsequent  statutes  the 
penalties  of  prsemunire  have  been  extended  to 
man-y  other  offences  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
Thus  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20,  refusal  to  elect, 
confirm,  or  consecrate  a  prelate  named  by  the 
king,  incurs  these  penalties.  They  are 
also  incurred  by  any  officer  of  a  court  prac- 
tising without  having  taken  the  proper  oaths. 
These  penalties  are  declared  by  Sir  K.  Coke  to 
be,  "that  from  the  conviction,  the  defendant 
shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods-  and  chattels,  for- 
feited to  the  king  ;  and  that  his  body  shall 
remain  in  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure  ;  or,  as 
other  authorities  have  it,  during  life." 

*  praj-mu-nire',  v.t.     [PRJSMUNIRE.]     To 
bring  within  the  penalties  of  a  preenuinire. 

"Tohaeegood  Bonner  prtfmunimd." 

Ward  :  £nff  Reform.,  c.  ii.,  p.  Ml 

*  prca-na'-tal,  a.   [Pref.  prce-,  and  Eng.  natal.! 

Previous  to  birth. 

"  Their  pranatal  profession*!  education."  —  Smttheg  • 
The  factor,  ch.  ccxxix. 

prse-no  -men,  *.  [Lat.,  from  prce  =  before, 
and  nomen  =  a  name.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  name  prefixed  to  the 
family,  and  answering<to  our  Christian,  name, 
such  a*  C.iius  Julius,  Marcus,  &c. 

2.  Bot  :  A  generic  name. 

*  prae-no  mln'  ic-al,   a.    [Lat.  prwnomen, 
genit.  prcenomin  is  =  a  pra?nomen  (q.v.).]   Per- 
taining to,  or  of  tbe  nature  <>[,  a  pramomeu. 

"Surnames,  geoeraph  leal,  topographical,  pj-anomfotf- 
cot,  and  historical."—  Lww  :  English  .furnamet.  u.  23. 


a.    [Pref:  jM'ce-,  and 
Eng.  (Bsophageat.] 
Anat.  :  Situated  In  front  of  the  gullet 

pree-d-per'-cu-lum,  5.    [PREOPERCULDM.] 

praj-pos'-tor,  s.  [PREPOSITOR.]  A  monitw 
at  some  of  the  public  schools,  especially  at 
Rugby. 

"  The  maatcr  mounted  into  the  high  desk  by  the 
door,  and  one  of  the  pnrpvstort  of  the  week  etood  by 
himontheatepa."  —  Hu-jhet:  Tom  Brown  »  S<3*OQl~dayt, 
Ch.  V. 

pra9-sajac'-tl-fiedf  a.  [Ecrles.  Lat.  pros- 
sanetijicatus  ,  Lat.  prce  =  bi-fore,  and  sanctifi- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  sunctifico  =  to  consecrate.) 
[SANCTIFY.] 

Roman  Church  :  Previously  consecrated  :  Q 
term  applied  to  the  Host  in  the  mass  of  Good 
Friday,  because  it  is  consecrated  on  Holy 
Thursday.  [HOLY-WEEK.  ] 

*  pr»-s$iHgn'-tial  (tl  as  sh)  a.  [PRESCIENT.  ] 

Foreknowing,  presaging,  prescient. 

"With  pratcfantial  rays."      Beaumont  ;  Love't  Eye. 

prae-se'-p<$,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  enclosure,  a  stable. 
u  hut,  a  liov*!.] 


boil,  boy ;  poUt,  Jdltl ;  cat,  $ell.  chorus,  9hin»  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin*  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    - 
-clan,  -tian  =  sb^a.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -flon  =  ikon,   -clous,  -tious,   BIOUS  =  slius.   -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


prater — praisa  We 


Astron. :  The  Beehive;  a  nebulnus-lookin ,' 
Object  in  the  constellation  Cancer.  A  small 
Opera-glass  will  resolve  it  into  the  constituent 
•tars.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

pr»-ter-,  P*V.    [PRETER-.J 

prw-t&t'-ta, «.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  lone  white  robe  with  a 
purple  bordfr,  originally  appropriated  by 
Tnllus  Hostilius  to  the  Roman  magistrates, 
and  some  of  the  priests,  but  afterwards  worn 
by  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  ;  by  boys 
till  they  were  the  age  of  seventeen  (when  they 
were  entitled  to  assume  the  toga  viritis),  or,  at 
least,  till  they  were  fourteen;  by  girls  it  was 
worn  till  marriage. 

pr»  tor,  *  pro' -tor,  «.  [Lat.,  for  prmttor: 
prat  —  before,  and  Uor  =  a  goer  ;  ire  =  to  go.] 
1.  Rom.  Antlq. :  Originally  the  official  title 
if  the  Consuls  at  Rome.  When  the  patricians 
were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  consulship 
being  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  they 
stipulated  that  a  new  Curule  magistrate  should 
be  appointed  from  the  patricians  exclusively. 
-to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts. 
On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Prtetor  was 
bestowed.  In  B.C.  337,  the  Praetorship  was 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians*  About  B.C.  240, 
the  number  of  aliens  residing  in  Rome  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found 
.necessary  to  appoint  a  second  Praetor,  who 
should  decide  suits  between  aliens  or  between 
aliens  and  citizens.  He  was  known  as  the 
Prrttor  peregrinus,  the  other  Praetor,  Pnetor 
wrbinus,  having  cognizance  of  suits  between 
citizens  only.  IB  B.C.  227,  the  number  was 
increased  to  four,  the  two  additional  prsetors 
to  act  as  governors  of  provinces.  By  Sulla 
the  number  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  ten,  twelve,  and  eventually  to  six- 
teen. The  Prwtors  held  their  offices  for  one 
year,  and  were  afterwards  sent  out  by  lot  as 
governors  of  provinces. 

"  And  look  you  l»y  It  hi  the  profit  chair." 

Shaketp, ;  Juliut  Ccetar,  L  1 

*  J.  A  magistrate  ;  a  mayor. 

•prse-torM-al,  a.  [Eng.pr^or;  -tot.]  The 
same  as  PR^TORIAN  (q.v.). 

"  Cicero  being  in  bis  prmtoriaR  seat"— JTort*  :  «w- 
Mrck.p.71*. 

prae-tor'-I-an,  a.  &  «.  [Lat  prtztorianus, 
from  prcetor'—  a  praetor  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pretoritn ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  pretoriano.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  praetor ; 
exercised    by    or    belonging    to    a    praetor; 
judicial :  as,  prcetorian  jurisdiction. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  belonging  to  the 
Praetorian  guard  (q.v.). 

pretorian-band,?.  [P RETORT AN-OUARD.] 

prtetorian-guard.  5.  A  body  of  per- 
manent troops,  established  by  Augustus  as 
Imperial  Life  Guards,  in  Imitation  of  the 
cohors  prceform  or  body  guard  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  commanrter-in-chief  of  a 
Roman  army.  The  praetorian  guards  were 
kept  up  by  successive  emperors,  and,  being 
tuiiler  special  organization  and  enjoying 
•special  privileges,  they  became  in  time  so 
powerful  that  they  were  able  to  raise  and 
depose  emperors  at  their  wilt  They  were 
.reorganized  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  were 
finally  suppressed  by  Constantino  the  Great. 

proetorian-gate,  *.  The  gate  in  a  Roman 
camp,  which  was  on  the  side  nearest  the 
enemy. 

prse-tcV-I-um,  «.    [Lat.,  from  prertor  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  The  official  residence  of  a    praetor   or 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  :  hence,  a  hall 
of  justice  ;  a  judgment-hall ;  a  palace. 

2.  That  part  of  a  Roman  camp  in  which  the 
general's  quarters  were. 

prse' -tor-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  prator;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  praetor. 

"  Among  them  that  sued  for  the  prtgtoriMp  of  the 
etoy.'-Jtort*     Plutarch,  p.  888. 

•prag-maf-Xc,  *  prag  mat-icke,  o.  &*. 

[Fr.  vragmatiriite,  from  Lat.  pragmaticns ; 
Gr.  7rpay^.aTiic6«  (pragmat ikos)  =  skilled  in 
Affairs  •  irpdytAa  =  (pragma),  genit.  irpayna.r6<; 
(jyrtjgmatos)  =  a  deed  ;  Trpacrcnu  (prasso)  =  to 
4K> ;  Sp.  prngmatico  ;  Ital.  prammatico.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pragmatical. 

"  These  pragmatic*  ynung  men." 

Ben  Jonton :  Devil  it  an  An,  i  6. 


B,  A$  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  versed  or  busy  In  affairs. 

2.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree,  emanating 
from  the  head  of  a  state.    (Clarendon:  Reli- 
gion <t  Policy,  ch.  iv.) 

pragmatic-history,  *.  A  history  which 
exhibits  clearly  the  causes  and  the  conse- 
quences of  events. 

pragmatic-sanction, .*. 

Civil  Law:  A  rescript  or  answer  of  the 
sovereign  delivered  by  advice  of  hia  council  to 
some  college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  on  any 
case  of  their  community.  By  the  French  the 
term  was  appropriated  to  certain  statutes 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  as  in  A.D. 
1268  and  113$.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1545,  per- 
suaded Francis  I.  to  exchange  them  for  a 
concordat.  Generally  it  is  applied  to  an 
ordinance  fixing  the  succession  to  a  throne  in 
a certain  Hue.  Thus,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Germany  in  1439,  the  succession  of  the 
empire  was  made  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  in  17-4  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
being  without  male  issue,  published  another, 
settling  the  succession  upon  his  daughter 
Maria  Teresa  and  her  issue.  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tions were  also  published  by  CharlesIV.,  ruler 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  1759,  and  by  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  in  1830. 

"  Pragmatic  Sanetinn  being.  In  the  IntperUI  Chan- 
cery and  n.rue  others,  the  received  title  for  ordinance-* 
of  *  very  irrevocable  nature,  which  a  sovereign  makes 
In  utTiuni  that  belong  wholly  to  himself,  or  what  lie 
reckons  his  own  rlghU."— Cartyl* :  Frederick  the 
Great  ted.  18M),  1.  M2. 

prag  mat  Ic  al,  *  prag-mat'-ic-all,  a. 

[Eug.  pragmatic ;  -al.J 
1.  Busy,  active,  diligent. 

"We  cannot  always  be  contemplative,  diligent,  or 
praymatic'il  abroad  ;  but  have  need  of  some  delightful 
UjUriuiMlon*."— Milton:  Tttrackordon. 

*  2.  Versed  or  skilled  in  affairs ;  skilled  in 
business. 

3.  Given    or    inclined    to    interfering    or 
meddlingin  the  affairs  of  others;  meddlesome; 
Impertinently  curious  as   to   the  affairs  of 
others ;  officious. 

"The  man   .   .   .   who  suffers  from  an  at1  ck  of 

/.>•  (<7"i-< ''""•<•'  i>iety,  hM  all  the  sect*  open  to  lain.**— 
Church  Timft,  Oct  SO,  1W6. 

*  4.  Characterized    by  meddlesomeness  or 
omciousness ;  impertinent. 

"  A  pragmatical  Impertinence  In  meddling  with  the 
concern*  aad  characters  of  other  people/—  Jortin  : 
liiuert.  5. 

*  5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  business  or  ordinary 
affairs ;  hence,  material. 

prag-mat'-Ic-al-iy.orftt.  (Eng.  pragmatical; 
-ly.]  In  a  pragmatical  or  meddlesome  manner ; 
impertinently ;  officiously. 

"  Praffmatieaffy  enquire  Into  the  catue*  of  things." 
—Cudworth:  Intel! .  SyiHm,  p.  617. 

prag  mat  Ic-al-ness,  a,  [Eng.  pragmat- 
ical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pragmatical ;  meddlesomeness,  offlciousness. 

"  Praffmaticalnent  dinturbtth  the  world,"— Barrow: 
Sfrmont,  vul.  i.,  Mr.  22. 

*  prag  ma  tlsm,  *.    [PRAGMATIC.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pragmatic  ; 
pragmatical  ness. 

"  The  shallow  pragmatism  of  customers." — 0.  Ktiot : 
Middlemarvh,  ch.  Izxl. 

2.  A  mode  of  treating  history,  in  which  the 
narration  of  events  is  accompanied  by  a  view 
of  the  causes  and  effects. 

*  prag'-ma-tist,  «.    [PRAGMATIC.]    One  who 

is  officiously  or  impertinently  busy  in  the 
affairs  of  others  ;  a  pragmatic. 

"We  may  say  of  pratmntittt  that  their  eyes  look  all 
ways  but  in  ward."—  Reynold*:  On  the  Paistont,  ch.  ivL 

prag'  ma  tize,  *.*.  &  i,  [PRAGMATIC.]  To 
materialfze  ;  specif.,  to  treat  metaphor  as  if  it 
embodied  an  actual  fact. 

"One  of  the  miraculous  passages  In  the  life  of 
Mohammed  himself  is  traced  plausibly  by  Sprenger  to 
ftucti  11  pragmatiKd  metaphor."—  Tylor;  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1073),  i-  W7. 

prag -ma  tiz  er,  s.  [Eng.  pragmatutt);  -«r.] 
One  who"  treats  metaphor  as  if  it  embodied  an 
actual  fact. 

"The  praymatiur  ts  a  «fcapld  creature;  ...  It  Is 

through  the  very  incapacity  of  hU  mlml  to  hold  an  ab- 
Btnict  idea  that  he  Is  forced  to  embody  it  In  a  material 
incident."—  Tylar  :  Prim,  CuU.  (ed.  1873).  L  *ff. 

pra  hu,  prau,  s.    [PROA.] 

*  pralc,  v.t.    LPRAY,) 
prater,  s.    [PRATER.] 


pralr"  I  alf  ».    [Fr.l    [PRATRIE.]    Thf  untrn 
giv.-n  ID  Octobtf ,  IVO.%  by  the  French  Con- 
vention, to  the  ninth  month  of  the  republican 
Jepr.    Jt  commenced  on  May  20,  ending  OB 
une  18,  and  was  the  third  spring  month. 

prairlal  msurrection,  s. 

Hist. :  An  insurrection  against  the  Directory 
(q.v.),  1-3  Prairial,  An  3  (1795).  Jt  w«s 
quelled  by  the  military, 

prair'-l5,  "prar'-jf,  *.  [Fr.  prairie,  fron; 
1-ow  Lat.  prataria  =  meadow  land,  from  Lat 
i>r"tum  =  a  meadow;  Sp.  &  Port,  praderia; 
Ital.pra/eria.]  The  name  given  by  the  eaily 
French  settlers  In  America  to  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  either  level  or  rolling,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass. 
interspersed  with  numerous  varieties  of 
flowering  plants. 

"  Both  hare  gone  to  the  pralriet* 

Longfellow  :  Ei-angtliru,  tL  L 

pralrio  bitters, ».  A  beverage  common 
among  the  hunters  or  mountaineers  of 
Western  America.  It  is  made  of  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  buffalo  gall, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  medicine. 

prairie  chicken, «.  [PINNATED-OROUSI.] 
prairie-dog, «. 

/.nni. ;  A  name  given  to  either  of  the  two 
species  of  Cynomys,  but  especially  to  C. 
ludoviciamis,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  cry  to  the  bark  of  a  small  dog,  whence  It 
h as  been 
also  called 
the  Barking 
Squirrel.  It 
is  about  a 
foot  long, 
reddish- 
brown 
above, 
lighter  be- 
neath. Its 
habits  are 
eminently 
social;  ft 
forms  large 
communi- 
ties on  the  prairies,  each  burrow  having  & 
little  hillock  at  its  entrance,  and  excavated 
passages  connect  the  burrows,  which  are 
sometimes  shared  by  the  Burrowing  Owl 
(Athene  cunicularia).  The  rattlesnake  occa- 
sionally occupies  a  deserted  burrow,  and 
preys  largely  on  the  prairie-dog. 

prairie-hen,  s.    [PINNATED-GROUSK.) 

prairie  itch,  *.  A  cutaneous  eruption 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  fine  red  dust  of 
prairie  countries  in  summer. 

prairie-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Soalops  argentatut,  sometimes  called 
the  Silvery  Shrew  Mole,  from  the  western 
prairies,  advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and 
Michigan. 

prairie-oyster,  s.  A  raw  eg?,  dropped 
Into  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  flavouring,  and 
swallowed  whole. 

prairie  plough,  *.  A  large  plough, 
supported  in  front  on  wheelft,  and  adapted  to 
pare  and  overturn  a  very  broad  but  shallow 
furrow-slice. 

prairie  rattlesnake,  *. 

Zool. :  Crotalus  conjluentus,  the  Massasauga. 

prairie-region, «. 

Bot.  A  Geog. :  An  extensive  region  of  th* 
United  States,  consisting  of  treeless  plaina, 
which  extend  over  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  parts  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
The  soil  of  these  vast  plains  is  highly  fertile, 
and  they  form  the  great  grain  growing  region 
of  the  United  States.  Their  treeless  character 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  former  annual  bunt 
ing-s  of  the  prairie  grass  by  the  Indians. 

prairie-squirrel, ». 

Zool. :   The    genus    Spennophilus    (q.v.). 

[GOPHER,  S.] 

prairie  wolf,  *. 

Zool. :  Canis  latrant,  the  Lydscus  latrans  of 
Smith.  (Darwin :  Animals  A  Plant*,  t  26.) 

•prais'able,     *  preis-a-ble,    a.     [Eng. 

praise) ;  -able,]    Fit  to  be  praised  ;  deserving 
of  praise;  praiseworthy.   (Wydiffe:  Srim-ii.) 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  .Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu      kw. 
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•  praif  -a-bly.  adv.    [Kng.  praisaU.le);  -ly.] 
In  a  praisable  or  praiseworthy  manner ;  in  a 
manner  to  deserve  praise. 

praise,    «  prels,    "prayse,   "preys,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  preis  =  price,  value,  merit,  from  Lat. 
pre<MiTO.=  price,  value;  Fr.  prto :8p.  pro, 
predo;  Ital.  jwezzo ;  Port,  prim;  Dut.  prtjs; 
Dan.  priis ;  Sw.  pris;  M.  H.  Ger.  pris;  Ger. 
preis.  7'rice  and  prize  are  the  same  word.) 
(PRICE,  $.] 

1.  The  expression  of  high  commendation  or 
approval  bestowed  on  a  person  for  any  ex- 
cellent  or  meritorious  quality  or  action,  on 
meritorious  actions  themselves,  or  on  any- 
thing   for   excellence   of  quality,  value,  or 
worth ;  laud,  approbation,  encomium,  eulogy. 

"Beat  of  fruit*,  whose  taste  has  taught 
The  tongue,  nut  made  for  speech,  to  apeak  tlty  praue. ' 
Milton :  P.  L..  IX.  7*9. 

2.  The  expression  of  gratitude  for  benefits 
or  favours  received  ;  a  glorifying  or  extolling ; 
espec.  a  tribute  of  gratitude  an. I  glorification 
to  God  for   mercies  or  kindnesses    shown ; 
laud,  thanksgiving.    (Psalm  xl.  3.) 

3.  A  subject,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise ; 
*  praiseworthy  quality  or  act;  that  which 
makes  a  person  or  thing  deserving  of  praise. 

4.  That  which  is  or  should  be  praised ;  an 
object  of  praise. 

"  He  i*  thy  praite,  and  he  is  thy  God."— Dent.  JL  SI. 

*  praise-worth,  o.    Deserving  of  praise; 

praiseworthy. 

"  Whose  praite.worth  vertuft*  ...  to  comprize."— 
J».  HMand  :  Catnden,  p.  290. 

praise,  *  prayse,  *  preise, "  preyse,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  preiser,  from  Lat.  pretio,  from  pretium 
—  price,  value  ;  Fr.  priser ;  Sp.  prfciar  ;  Ital. 
prezzure;  Port,  premr ;  Dut.  prijzen;  Dan. 
prise;  8w.  prisa;  H.  H.  Ger.  pritm;  Ger. 
preisen.] 
'  L  To  value,  to  esteem,  to  set  a  value  on. 

"She  praiteth  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  »,728. 

8.  To  bestow  praise,  commendation,  or 
applause  on ;  to  commend  or  approve  highly  ; 
to  laud,  to  applaud,  to  eulogize.  (Alilton: 
P.  L.,  ix.  693.) 

8.  To  extol  and  glorify  in  words ;  to  magnify ; 
to  render  a  tribute  of  praise,  gratitude,  or 
thanksgiving  to.  (Psalm  cvii.  8.) 

i.  To  show  forth  the  praises  of. 

"Thy  works  shall  praite   thee.   0   Lord."— P»alm 

-«1»     10. 

•  praise'  ful,  a.    [Eng.  praise;  -MOO    De- 
serving of  praise  ;  praiseworthy,  laudable. 

"  Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praitrfnl  bliat, 
Ooodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  Is." 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

•  pralse'-lSss,  *  prayse-lesse,  o.     [Eng. 
praise;  -less.]    Without  praise  or  applause; 
unpraised. 

"With  laughter  great  of  men,  his  prayteleste  shipSer- 
gestus  brought"          Phaer  :  Virgil ;  .Kneidui  v. 

•  praise  ment,  *  prayse-ment,  s.    [Eng. 
praise ;  -ment.  ]    The  act  of  valuing  or  apprais- 
ing ;  value  set  on  anything. 

"The  praviement  or  division  made  of  my  foresatd 
.movables.'  -/Y-oyan  :  Chronicle,  voL  I.  (Pref.  p.  Til.) 

jrais'  er,  *  prays-er, '  prels-er, ».  [Eng. 
prai«(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  praises,  extols,  commends,  or 
applauds ;  a  commender. 

"  The  swete  words  of  flittering  preiters."— Chaucer  : 
Tale  of  Melioeut. 

*  2.  An  appraiser,  a  valuer. 

THe]  talked  himself  with  the  pralsert,  and  made 
them  set  high  prise*  upon  every  thing  that  was  to  be 
•old. "— North .  Plutarch,  p.  649. 

t-ralse'-wor-thHy,  *  prayse-wor-the- 
ly,  *  prays- wor-thi-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
praiseworthy;  -ly.]  In  a  praiseworthy  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  deserve  praise  ;  laudably. 

"Our  tons  Is  able  In  thatkinde  to  doe  as  prayte. 
werthely  as  the  rest. "—Surrey  :  Paemt.  (To  the  Reader.) 

Braise -wor-t,hl  ness,  s.  [Eng.  praise- 
worthy; -7WM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
praiseworthy,  or  of  deserving  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  laudableness. 

"The  love  of  pr.'iise  seems  ...  to  he  derived  from 
that  of  prtitoeteorlhiness."— Smith:  Moral  Sentiment*, 
pt.  ill,  ch.  U. 

pralse'-wor-thy, "  praise  woor  thie,  a. 

[Eng.  praise,  and  worthy.]  Deserving  or  worthy 
of  praise  or  commendation ;  laudable,  com- 
mendable. 

"  Small  praisewntrrthle  was  It  in  them  to  keepe  It."— 
Jte:  Hartyn,  p.  784. 


Fra'-krit,  s.  [Sansc.  prakriti  =  nature,  that 
which  is  rude  or  unpolished,  as  oppose!  lo 
san.il.rit  =  that  which  is  perfect  or  thoroughly 
refined.] 

PhUol. :  A  derivative  language.  The  name 
is  applied  collectively  to  the  more  modern 
languages  of  Northern  and  Central  India 
which  grew  out  of  the  Sanscrit,  as  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  &c.,  did  from  Latin. 

"One  Prakrit  dialect,  the  Pali,  became  ill  ita  turn 
the  sacred  language  of  simtheasteru  Buddhism." — 
Whitney  :  Life  ic  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  i. 

Pra-krlt'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  prakrit;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  Prakrit. 

"The  next  stage  of  Indian  language,  to  which  the 
Inscriptions  just  referred  to  belong,  is  called  the  I'ra- 
kritic. —  Whitney :  Life  *  ffrowtl  of  Language,  ch.  x. 

*  pram,  *  prame,  s.    [PRAAM.] 

pranje,  *  praunce,  *  praunse,  v.i.  [A 
variant  of  prank  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high 
mettle. 

"On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed." 

Scott :  Marmiuit,  iv.  «. 

2.  To  ride  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner ; 
to  ride  ostentatiously. 

"Some  who  on  battle  charger  prance." 

baron :  Giaour. 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  pompous  or 
Ostentatious  manner. 

"What  did  she  want  to  come  a  prnncing  up  to  my 
bed  toil'-liaily  Telegraph.  Jan.  s.  1886. 

pran96,  «.  [PRANCE,  ».]  A  bounding  or 
springing,  as  of  a  horse. 

*  pran9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pranc(e), ;-er.]  One  who 
prances  ;  a  prancing  steed. 

pran9  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PRANCI.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (Set)  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Springing,  bounding ;  riding 
or  strutting  about  ostentatiously. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a   horse  represented 
rearing. 

*  pran-come,  ».    [PRANK.]  Somethingoddor 
strange. 

"Ch'  would  learn  of  tool*  pranctm*."— Qammer 
Ourton't  Needle. 

*  pran   dl  aL  a.  [Lat.  pmndiwn  =  a  repast.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  dinner. 

"  Debarring  them  from  partaking  of  their  prandial 
meal  ouUide>-fla«,  Telegraph,  April  5.  1886. 

pran  gos,  ».  [Native  name  of  Prangoi  pabu- 
laria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  family  Smyr- 
nidse.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  Prangospabularia, 
the  Hay-plant,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  Afghan- 
istan, 4c.,  Is  stomachic,  stimulant,  carmina- 
tive, and  diuretic.  It  is  used  to  cure  the 
dry  rot  in  sheep,  and  the  root  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  itch.  (Calcutta  Ezhib.  Report.) 

prank,  *  prancke,  *  pranke,  r.t.  4t  i. 

[According  to  Prof.  Skeat  the  same  word  as 
prink  (q.v.),  which  he  considers  to  be  a  na- 
salized form  of  prick,  v.  (q.v.) ;  the  funda- 
mental idea  thus  being  to  trim  or  deck  out,  as 
with  pricked  holes.  Ct  O.  Dut.  pryken  =  to 
make  a  proud  shew  ;  pronck  =  show,  ostenta- 
tion ;  proncken  =  to  display  one's  dress  ;  Low 
Ger.  prunken  =  to  make  a  fine  show  ;  prank 
=  show,  display  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  prunk  = 
show,  parade ;  Ger.  prangen,  Dan.  prange  = 
to  make  a  show.]  [PRANCE,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dress  up,  or  deck  out  in  a  showy  or 
ostentatious  fashion ;  to  equip  ostentatiously. 

"Some  prancke  their  ruffes ;  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attyre."  Spenter  :  F.  Q..  I.  iv.  14. 

2.  To  variegate. 

"  Broad  nag-flowers  prankf  with  white." 
'      Shelley  :  The  Qu 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  make  a  show ;  to  have  a 
showy  appearance. 

prank,  *  pranke,  s.&a,    [PRANK,  v.] 
A*  As  substantive: 

1.  A  frolic ;  a  wild  flight ;  a  mischievous 
act  or  trick ; »  playful  or  sportive  act ;  a  joke. 

"  For  what  lewder  pageaunt  or  pranke  coulde  there 
be  played. "—Vdal:  ttarttU. 

2.  A  gambol.    (Courner :  Task,  v.  52.) 

*  B.  At  adj. :  Frolicsome ;  full  of  pranks 
or  tricks. 

"  If  I  do  not  seem  printer  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  I'll  be  hanged.'  —lirctoer :  f.in:/ua.  Iv.  T. 


der,  a  singer,  • 
of  her.  "—  It  urton  - 


"  prank  er,  ».  [Bug.  prank  ;  -er.]  One  who 
pranks  ;  one  who  dresses  up  showily  or  oa- 
ten tatiously. 

"  If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a 
pranker,  or  adancer.  then  take  hee 
A  natomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  S67. 

*  prank  -  irig,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PRANK,  ti.J 

*  prank  Ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pranking  ;  -l 
In  a  pranking,  showy,  or  ostentatious  mann 


"[They]   fared  daintily,  and    went   prankiryljf  UJ. 
1L'  —  Bp.  Hall :  Apvlyffie  againtt  UrownisU. 


apparelL 


"  prank  ish,  a.  [Eng.  prank ;  -is*.]  Full  of 
or  inclined  to  pranks. 

*  prank -some,   a.     [Eng.   prank;   -tamt.1 
Pond  of  or  given  to  pranks  ;  prankish. 

"  I  prove  .  .  . 
Represser  of  the  prankiome." 

Browning :  Ring  t  Book,  it  Ui. 

pra-S-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Or.  irpioi  (pro<w)=- 
niild,  and  Snpi'ox  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.) 

Paltxoiit. :  An  extinct  form  of  hare  found  in 
a  Post-pliocene  bone  cave  in  Pennsylvania. 

prase,  s.    [Or.  <rpao-o?  (praso»)  =  a  leek.) 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  dull  leek-green  chalcedony,  owing  its 
colour  to  the  presence   of  exceedingly  fin* 
granular  chlorite.     According  to  King,  thi» 
stone  is  now  confounded  witli  others  indis- 
criminately called  Plasma  by  the  antiquary. 

2.  A  green    crystallized    quartz    found   at 
Breitenbrunn,  Saxony ;  the  colour  is  due  te 
enclosed  fine  filaments  of  ";reen  asbestifonn 
actinolite  (q.v.). 

prase-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  common  opal  of  a  leek- 
green  colour. 

pras'-S-i-lite,  s.  [Eng.  prose;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  Ai'Soj  (li/fcw)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  praseolitli.) 

Min,  :  A  green  pinite  found  in  crystals, 
pseudomorphous  after  lolite  (q.v.)  at  Brakktv 
near  Brevig,  Norway,  in  granite. 

pra-si-«'-»,  »•  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.   prasi(«m)f 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etn.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Labiates. 

pras'-I-lite, ».  [Eng.  pros(e) ;  i  connect,  and 
Gr.  AMos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  soft,  fibrons  mineral,  of  a  leek- 
green  colour.    Sp.  gr.  2*311.    Contains  silica, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iroi-r, 
probably  soda,  and  water.      Found  at   KU-  - 
patrick  Hills ;  probably  not  a  distinct  species. 

pros'  In  ate,  a.    [Lat.  prasinntus  =  having  at 
leek-green  garment.] 
Bot. :  Of  a  green  colour.    (Past-ton.) 

pra  sine,  s.    [Eng.  pras(e);  suff.  -itie  ( 
Ger.  prasin.] 

Min. :  Breithaupt's  name  for  the  specie* 
Pseudomalachite  (q.v.),  but  Dana  makes  it 
equivalent  to  Ehlite  (q.v.). 

•pros  In  ofls,  * pras'-tne, o.  [Lat.  pm». 
inus  =  leek-green,  from  Gr.  irpatnv  (p)Yzso»> 
=  a  leek.)  Of  a  light-green  colour,  inclining 
to  yellow. 

pra'  si-urn,  s.  [Lat.  prasium,  pros/on,  front 
Gr.  irpatrtov  (prasion)  =  the  plant  horehound 
(q.v.).  Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Prasiese  (q.v.)t 
Only  kn,  wn  species  Prasium  majns,  a  native 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

*  pras'-on,  s.    [Gr.]    A  leek ;  also  a  sea-wee* 
of  the  colour  of  a  leek. 

pras'-o-phyre  (yr  as  ir),s.     [Eng.  pra«, 
and  Gr.  oivpiu  (phuruo),  oS-Jpw  (phuro)  —  to 
mix.] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  OPHITE  (q.v.). 

prat  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  buttock. 

prat  (2),  i.  [A.S.  prast,  prirtt ;  Icel.  prrtlr  =  • 
trick  ;  prelta  =  to  trick.]  [PRETTY.]  A  trick. 
(Scotch.) 

prate,  v.i.  &  (.    [O.  Sw.  prata  =  to  talk  ;  Dan. 


'  prate  =  to  talk ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  prat  =  talk,  tattle; 
Low  Ger.  praten  =  to  pnite,  proof  =  tattle ; 
Icel.  jrrata  =  to  talk.  Probably  of  imitative 
orif-in  ;  cf.  Ger.  prasseln  =  to  croak  ;  En& 
prattle.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  prattle,  to  chatter ;  i* 


boil,  biy ;  pint,  JorW ;  cat,  900,  chorus.  9hln,  bencn ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,   ph  =  I 
-eiau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,    siou  -=  zho>'     -^ums.    tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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talk  much  and  without  purpose  or  reason  ;  to 
be  loquacious  ;  to  babble. 

"  What,  do  you  prate  of  serrice?" 

t&aketp.  :  Corioltinut.  111.  3. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  without  thought  or 
foolishly ;  to  babble. 

"  The  necessity  for  bla  giving  up  prating  proverb*." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  7.  IBtt. 

prate,  s.  [PRATE,  v.]  Tattle;  idle  or  silly 
talk;  chatter;  unmeaning  loquacity, 

"  So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prat* 
J          Of  equal  rights,  wfcieh  man  ne'er  knew." 

Byron  :  I!  ride  of  A  by  dot,  li.  10. 

*  prate'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  prate;  -/u/(/).]    Chat- 
tering, loquacious. 

"  The  people  are  leu  pratf/ul."— Taylor  of  Jformtk  : 
Memoir*,  i.  208. 

prat  er,  s.  [Eng.  prat(e);  -en]  One  who 
prates  ;  an  idle  talker ;  a  chatterer  ;  one  who 

talks  without  reason  or  purpose. 

"What!  a •peakw  is  but  mprater;  a,  rhyme  I*  bat 
ft  ballad.  "-:SAu*«p. .  Henry  f..  T.  It 

*  prat-ic,  a.    [PRATIQUE.] 

pra  -tin-cole,  >.  [Latham's  rendering  of 
pratincola,  the  name  given  to  Glweola  pratin- 
cola  by  Kramer  in  1750.] 

Ornith. ;  A  name  first  applied  to  Glweola 
yi-atincola,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the 
other  species  of  the  genus.  The  Pratincoles 
are  small,  slenderly-built,  delicately-coloured 
birds,  with 
utiort,  stout 
bill,  wide 
.gape,  long 
pointed 
wings,  and 
tail  more  or 
less  forked. 
Eight  or 
nine  species 
have  been 
described, 

f  ro  m     the  PRATINCOLE. 

south  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  India,  China,  and  Australia. 
Like  Plovers,  they  run  very  swiftly,  and  nidi- 
flcate  on  the  ground,  but  .they  feed,  in  part, 
on  the  wing.  The  young  are  clothed  in  down, 
and  are  able  to  run  on  emerging  from  the  shell. 

prat  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [PRATE,  «.] 

prat'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prating  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
prating  manner ;  with  idle  or  foolish  talk. 

pra  tique,  *  prat  tique  (que  as  k),  s. 
[Fr.,  Ital.  prattica ;  Sp.  pratica.]  [PRACTICE.] 
1.  Comm. :  Liberty  or  licence  of  converse  or 
communication  between  a  ship  and  the  port 
at  which  it  arrives ;  hence,  a  licence  or  per- 
mission to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with  a 
port,  after  having  undergone  quarantine,  or 
upon  a  certificate  that  the  place  from  which 
the  vessel  has  arrived  is  free  from  any  in- 
fectious disease.  The  term  ia  used  especially 
in  the  south  of  Europe  with  reference  to 
vessels  arriving  from  infected  ports,  and 
subjected  to  quarantine. 

"  He  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratign*.* 

Byron:  Btppo,  xxr. 

*2.  Practice,  habits, 

"How  could    any  one  of   English    education    and 
•  'juit  swallow  Biich      ' 
:  Examxn,  p.  806. 

,  8.      [PRATIQUE.] 

prat'-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  form  from 
prate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  much  and  lightly  ;  to 
talk  like  a  child ;  to  chatter,  to  prate. 

"Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord." 

Byron  :  Lara,  L  ft, 

*  B.  Trans. :    To   talk   or   utter   idly  or 
foolishly ;  to  babble. 

"A  little  lively  rustick.  trained  Tip  In  Ignorance 
and  prejudice,  will  prattle  treasou  a  whole  evening."— 
Addison. 

prat-tle,  s.  [PRATTLE,  v.]  Childish  or  light 
talk  ;  chatter  ;  loquacity  on  trivial  subjects. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much  charmed 
with  the  pretty  prattle  of  children." — Sidney:  Ar- 
cadia ;  Criticisms  on  f'attorat  Writing,  p.  30. 

*  prattle-basket,  s.    A  talkative  woman 
or  child. 

"  A,  prattie-basket  or  an  idle  slut," 

Breton  :  Mother't  Blairinff,  Ixxtv. 

*  prat  -tie-ment,  s.  [Eng.  prattle;  -ment.] 
Prattle.  (Jeffrey.) 

prat  -tier,  s.  [Eng.  prattl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
prattles ;  an  idle  or  puerile  talker ;  a  prater, 
a  chatterer.  ( Wordsworth :  White  Doe,  iv.) 


prat'-tling,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [PRATTLE,  v.] 
t  prattling-parncll,  s. 
Bot. :  ijaxijraga  nmbrosa. 

prat'-t&O.      [PRETTY.  1      (Scotch.) 

*  prat'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  prat(e) ;  -y.]    Talkative. 

*  prave,  a.    [Lat.  pravus.]    Bad,  corrupt,  de- 
praved. 

*  praV-I-tj^t  *.     [Lat.  pravitas,  from  pravus 
bad,  corrupt,  depraved  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  pravite; 
Ital.  pruviwt.]    Deviation  from  right;  corrup- 
tion, wickedness,  depravity. 

"The  prafity  of  the  will  could  Influence  tbt  nader- 
itandiug."— South ;  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  Mr.  6. 

prawn,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool. :  Palfemon  serratus,  and,  less  properly, 
any  other  species  of  the  genus.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  about  four  Inches  ;  colour  bright 
gray,  spotted  and  lined  with  darker  purplish 
gray.  It  is  a  favourite  article  of  food,  and  is 
found  in  vast  numbers  all  round  the  English 
cooat.  Some  tropical  forms  are  over  a  foot  In 
length.  Many  of  them  are  semi -transparent, 
and  exhibit  very  fine  colors.  They  are  caught 
in  nets  or  osier  baskets. 

prawn,  v.i.    [PRAWN,  «.]    To  fish  for  prawn. 

"They  added  prawning  to  their  conger-flab  Ing,  and 
brought  home  ionic  four  hundred  prawns."— field, 
Oct.  17.  1885. 

prax'-is,  s.  [OrM  from  irpcurn*  (prawo),  fut. 
irpa&tt  (praxo)  =  to  do.] 

*  1.  Use,   practice,    espec.   practice  for   a 
specific  purpose,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
a  specific  art  or  accomplishment. 

"  He  had  spent  twenty  yean  In  the  prafU  and 
theory  of  music."—  Wood  :  fmttt  Oxon.,  vol.  L 

2.  An  example  or  form  to  teach  practice ;  a 
collection  of  examples  for  practice. 

pray,  *  pray  en,  *  prei-en,  *  prey-en, 
v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  preier(Fr.  prier),  from  Lat. 
precor  =  to  pray,  from  jwo;(genit.  precw)=a 
prayer ;  from  the  t-auie  root  as  Sansc.  pracch 
=  to  ask  ;  Ger.  fragen.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  or  beg  for  anything  with  earnest- 
ness, submission,  and  zeal ;  to  entreat,  to  sup- 
plicate. 

"  The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prayt." 

SlmJenp.  :  Jtape  tf  Lucrtee,  714. 

2.  Specif. :  To  make  or  address  petitions  to 
the  Divine  Being  ;  to  offer  prayers  or  suppli- 
cations to  God  ;  to  address  the  Supreme  Being 
with  reverential  adoration,  confession  of  sins, 
supplication  of  mercy,  and  thanksgiving  for 
mercies  received. 

"If  I  should  never  pray  to  him,  or  worship  him  at 
all.  stu-h  a  total  omission  would  be  equivalent  to  tins 
assertion.  There  la  DO  God,  who  garerns  the  world,  to 
be  adored."—  WoUatton  :  iUligion  of  Nature,  i  L 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly ;  to  entreat,  to 
supplicate,  to  implore, 

"  We  pray 
God."— 

2.  To  address  with  reverence  and  humility 
for  something  to  be  granted. 

"  Pray  God.  If  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee." — Act*  viii.  22. 

3.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly  for ;  to  petition 
for ;  to  sue  for. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience" 

Shuketp. :  Uuch  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

*  4.  To  intercede  or  supplicate  earnestly  on 
behalf  of ;  to  effect  by  prayer. 

"  Praying  souls  out  of  purgatory  by  masses  Bald  on 
their  behalf  became  an  ordinary  office." — Alilman. 
( Webster.) 

If  1.  /  pray  you,  or,  by  ellipsis,  I  pray,  or 
simply  pray,  is  a  common  form  for  intro- 
ducing a  question  or  petition. 

"  I  pray,  air,  why  am  I  beatea ? "— OkaJtrnp. :  Coau&f 
of  Errort,  ii.  2. 

*  2.  To  pray  in  aid ; 

(1)  Ord.  iMmg. :  To  call  in,  for  help  or  sup- 
port in  a  cause. 

"  A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. ** 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  v.  i 

(2)  Law:  [Am,*.,  III.  1). 

*  pray-ant,  s.  [Eng.  pray ;  -ant.}  One  who 
prays  ;  aprayer.  (Ganden:  Tears  of  the  Church. 
p.  93.) 

prayer  (1),  *prei-er,  *prei-eref  *prey- 
ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  preif,-e,  proiere  (Fr.  priere), 
from  Lat.  precaria.  fern.  sing,  of  precarim 
=  obtained  by  pvaying ;  precor  =  to  pray 
(q.v.) ; 


in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  teconclled  to 
V.2Q. 


1.  The  act  of  praying,  asking,  or  begging  I 
favour  earnestly ;  an  earnest  petition,  suit,  or 
supplication ;  an  entreaty. 

"  Then  each  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
Toaome  bli.-HSt.-d  iHiut  his  jirnyrrt  a<)dreased." 

Scott :  Lay  of  tfc  Latt  Minstrel,  Ti  «. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  praying  to  or  sup- 
plicating the  Divine  Being ;  the  offering  to 
God  of  adoration,  confession,  supplication,  and 
thanksgiving;  communion  with  God  in  devo- 
tional exercises. 

"  Prayer  will  either  make  a  man  leave  off  sinning 
or  tin  will  make  him  leave  off  prayer."—  Paley :  Ser 
mom.  No.  L 

3.  A    solemn    petition    addressed    to   the 
Supreme  Being ;   a  supplication  to  God  for 
blessings  or  mercies,   together  with  a  con- 
fesston  of  sins,  and  thanksgiving  for  merciefl 
or  blessings  received. 

"  I  •ought 
By  prayer  th*  offended  deity  to  appease.*' 

MUtm,:  P.  L.,  xL  149. 

4.  The  words  of  a  supplication  ;  the  form 
of  words  used  in  praying;  espec.  a  formula 
of  prayer  used  in  divine  worship,  whether 
private  or  public, 

5.  That  part  of  a  petition  or  memorial  to 
the  sovereign  or  any  authority  in  which  the 
request  or  thing  desired  to  be  done  or  granted 
is  specified. 

prayer-beads,  s.  pi   The  seeds  otAbru* 

preoatorius, 

prayer  book,  «.  A  book  containing 
prayers  and  forms  of  devotion  for  divine 
worship,  public  or  private. 

If  The  Prayer  Book,  The  Bonk  of  Common 
Prayer:  [LITDRQY]. 

prayer  meeting,  s.  A  public  or  private 

meeting  for  prayer. 

*  prayer-monger,  «.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  one  who  prays.  (Southey :  Tkaldba, 
bk.  v.) 

pray'-«r  (2),  «.    [Eng.  pray ;  -er.)    One  who 

prays ;  a  suppliant,  a  petitioner. 

prayer'-fol,  a.     [Eng.  prayer  (1);  -fitl®.] 

1.  Given  to  prayer;  devotional :  as,  aprayer* 
ful  frame  of  mind. 

2.  Using  much  prayer. 

"  The  prayerful  man  of  God.** 
BfacXie :  Layt  of  Bighlnndt  *  Iilandt,  p.  18. 

prayer'-ful-r&  adv.  [En«.  prayerful;  -ly^ 
In  a  prayerful  manner ;  with  much  prayer. 

prayer -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prayerful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prayerful;  the 
use  of  much  prayer. 

prayer"  less,  a.  [Eng.  prayer;  -less.]  Not 
using  prayer;  habitually  neglecting  the  use  of 
prayer. 

*  prayer'-less-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  prayerles* ;  -ty. J 

In  a  prayerless  manner ;  without  prayer. 

*  prayer -leftS-neSS,    a.       [Eng.   prayerless; 
-ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  prayer- 
less  ;  habitual  neglect  of  the  use  of  prayer. 

pray'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PEAT.) 
praying-insect,  s, 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Mantidse  (q.v.). 

praying  -  machine,  praying -mill, 

praying- wheel,  s.  An  apparatus  used  in 
Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a 
mechanical  aid  to  prayer.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  the  commonest  being  a  cyliirier  or 
barrel  of  pasteboard  fixed  on  an  axle,  and 
inscribed  with  prayers.  The  devout  give  the 
barrel  a  turn,  and  each  revolution  counts  as 
an  utterance  of  the  prayer  or  prayers  inscribed. 
The  Abbe  Hue  (in  his  Travels  in  Thibet,  1844) 
says  that 

"  It  is  common  enough  to  see  them  fixed  In  the  bed 
of  a  rnuniug  stream,  as  they  are  then  tet  in  motion  by 
the  water,  and  go  on  praying  night  and  clay,  to  the 
special  benefit  of  the  person  who  has  placed  them 
there.  The  Tartars  also  suspend  them  over  their 
domestic  hearths,  that  they  may  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  current  of  cool  air  from  the  opening  in  the  tent. 
and  to  twirl  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  family . 

* pray'-ing-l&  adv.  [Kng.  praying;  -ly.}  In 
a  praying  manner ;  with  prayers  or  supplica- 
tions. (Milton:  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus,  §  11.) 

pra'-ya,  g.    [Gr.  irpau'?  (praus)  =  mild,  soft.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hyponomeutidap,  The 
larva  of  Prays  curtisellus,  a  native  of  Britain, 
feeds  on  the  ash.  An  allied  species  injures 
the  olive  trees  of  southern  Europe. 


•T?.te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
.«\  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


P.R.A.— preambulation 
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P.R.A.,  ahhnf.  [Se«  def.]  President  of  the 
Royal  Acailemy. 

P.R.B.,  nhbrev.  [See  def.l  An  abbreviation 
for  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotlierhood  (q.v.). 

"It  was  distinctive  prudence,  however,  which  sug- 
gested to  U8  that  we  should  use  the  letters  P.H.B.,  un- 
explained on  our  pictures  (  ifter  the  Itrnnteref.  HS  the 
one  mark  of  oar  union."—  Contetnp.  A'rciew,  April,  1886. 
»«C 

pro-,  prflB-,  pre/.  [Lat.  pro?  (pre-  in  composi- 
tion) =  before  ;  Fr.  prt-.}  A  prolix  denoting 
priority  in  time,  plnce,  position,  or  rank,  as 
In  premature  =  ripe  before  its  time  ;  precede 
.=  to  go  before  :  prefix  =  to  place  before  ;  pre- 
eminent =  eminent  before  or  above  all  othci  s  : 
hence,  it  equals  very,  as  prepotent  =  very 
potent  or  powerful. 

pre-exillc,  a,.  Before  the  exile  or  capti- 
Tity  of  the  Jews.  [POST-EXILIC.] 

"A  purely  historical  investigation  into  the  ritnnl 
mnd  usages  at  prvexilie  times.~-SoberUon  Sntllh  :  Old 
lea.  in  JtmUt  Church,  leal.  vui. 

pre  metallic,  «.. 

Anthrop.:  Belonging  to  an  age  anterior  to 
T-'iioh  any  particular  race  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  metal. 

"  The  oldest  races  were  In  the  pre-metftirtc  stage 
when  bronze  was  Introduced  by  ft  uew  nation."—  Elton  : 
Ori'jiiu  of  English  History,  p.  lit, 

•  pro  Raphaelism,  t.  The  same  as 
PRE  ItAPHAELiTisM  (q.v.). 

pre-Raphaelite,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood;  having  the  characteristics  of 
the    Pre-Raphaelite    Brotherhood    (q.v-X    or 
their  method  of  painting. 

"  I  would  only  ask  the  spectator  to  observe  this 
difference  between  true  Pre-  Rai,haelUe  work  and  its 
Imitations.  The  true  work  represents  all  objects 
exitctly  as  they  would  appear  In  nature.  ID  the  position 
and  at  the  distances  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
picture  supposes."—  Kuskin.  m  Time*,  May  5,  18M. 

B.  As    surist.  :    A    member   of  the    Pre- 
Raphaelite    Brotherhood  ;   one  who  follows 
their  method  of  painting. 

"The  pre-RnphaeHlet  imitate  no  pictures:  they 
paint  from  nature  only.  But  they  have  opposed 
themselves  aa  a  body  to  the  kind  of  teaching  .  .  . 
which  onlybegsn  after  Raphael'stline:  and  they  have 
opposed  themselves  as  sternly  to  the  entire  feelinij 
OI  the  Renaissance  schools  ;  a  feeling  compounded  of 
indolence,  infidelity,  sensuality,  and  shallow  pride. 
' 


,  , 

Therefore  they  have 
tt»s."—Jiutkin 


,  . 

lled   themselves  I're-Kapkaet- 
185i).  p.  25. 


Prf-Baphaelite  Brotherhood  : 

Art  :  An  association  founded  in  1843  by 
William  Holiimn  Hunt,  John  Everett  Hillais, 
and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (died  April  9, 
1882),  the  last  of  whom  suggested  the  title 
"  Brotherhood."  [See  extracts  under  PRE- 
RAPHAELITE,  A.  4*  B.]  They  were  afterwards 
joined  by  Thomas  Woolner  (sculptor),  James 
Collinson(died  1881),  Frederick  George  Stevens 
(art  critic),  and  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Spectator,  the  whole 
of  the  London  press  attacked  them,  as  Mr. 
Kuskin  thought,  unfairly,  and  he  defended 
them  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (May  5,  1854). 

"  Tt  was  probably  the  finding  of  this  book  at  this 
special  time  -which  caused  the  establishment  of  the 
Pre.  napktteiite  Brotherhood."  —  Concern?.  Jtenevt, 
April.  1S.-6.  p.  480. 

pre  Raphaelitism,  s. 

Art  :  The  method  of  painting  adopted  by 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  [PRK-RAPHAELITE,  B.I  It 
was  a  system  of  minute  analysis  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme. 

*  pre-ac-cu-sa'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng, 
arc.vsation  (q.v.).]  A  previous  accusation. 

prenjh,  *  preche,  v.i.  4  (.  [0.  Fr.  precher, 
jtr'^clur  (Fr.  precher\  from  Lat.  prcedico  =  to 
make  known  in  public  :  pru:  —  before,  openly, 
ami  dice  =  to  proclaim,  to  say  ;  Span,  predicar  ; 
Pin  t.  pregar  ;  Ital.  predicare  ;  Dnt.  prediken, 
pn  en  ;  Dan.  praofJu  ;  Ger.  prediyen  ;  Sw. 
vredika.  Preach  and  predicate  are  doublets.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish  tidings  ;  espee.to 
woclaim  the  gospel.    (IVydi/e  :  Romaynes  x. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  a  public 
discourse  on  some  religious  subject,  or  upon 
a  text  of  Scripture  ;  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

"  They  will  not  reade.  nor  can  they  preach." 
Warner:  Atfonn.*  Kuvhind.  t.k.  ix..  ch.  Hit 

3.  To  give  earnest   advice,  especially  on 
religious  or  moral  subjects  ;  to  speak  like  a 
preacher. 

B.  .Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  proclaim  ;  to  publish  ;  to  declare 
publicly.  (Matthew  x.  27.) 


2.  Specif. :  To  publish  or  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel ;  to  declare  as  a  missionary. 

"  And  send.  Sent  Hark  the  euangelist  Into  Egypt  for 
to  preclte."  A'vocrf  'if  (iloucetter,  p.  «7. 

3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce  :  as,  To  preach  a 
sermon. 

4.  To  nrge  with  earnestness  upon  s  person 
or  persons ;  to  teach  or  inculcate  earnestly. 

"  I  have  preached  righteousness."— Plaint  xl.  9. 

5.  To  advise  earnestly. 

•  My  master  prrarhes  patience  to  him." 

Shakcuf). :  Comedy  of  Errors,  V.  L 

•6.  To  teach  or  instruct  by  preaching;  to 
inform  by  preaching.    (Southey.) 
t7.  To  persuade  to  a  course  of  action, 

"These  hundred  doctors  try 

To  preach  thee  to  their  school.* 
Matthew  A  rn»ld :  Empedoclea  onElna.i.1. 

Tt  To  preach  «p :  To  preach  or  discourse  in 
favour  of. 

*prea9h,  s.  [PREACH,  ».]  [Fr.  prfche.]  A 
religious  discourse ;  a  sermon. 

"This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully  to 
term  religion,  in  that  sort  exercised,  a  mere  preach.-— 
Hooter:  Ecclcl.  Polity,  bk.  V.,  |  =8. 

prea9h  -er,  *  prech  our, «.  [Eng.  preach, 
v. ;  -er ;  Fr.  prccheur.] 

1.  One  who  preaches  or  discourses  upon 
sacred  or  religious  subjects. 

"How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher*"— 
Romans  X.  11 

2.  One  who  teaches  or  inculcates  anything 
with  earnestness  and  zeal. 

U  Friars  Preachers :  [DOMINICAN]. 

prea$h'-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  preacher;  -iMp.} 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  preacher. 

"  Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the 
prenehershlp  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher 
order."— Uacaulav  :  Btst.  Ens.,  ch.  xiv. 

preach' -5£-fy,  v.i.  [Eng.  preach ;  i  connect., 
and  suff.  -f<i.]  To  discourse  like  a  preacher ; 
to  give  advice  in  a  long-winded  discourse. 

prea9h'-!ng,  *  preoh-ynge,  pr.  par.  or  o. 
[PREACH,  v.] 
*  preaoMn^-cross,  s.    A  cross  erected 


"' 


PREACHING-CROSS,   ST.   PAUL'S. 

in  some  public  or  open  place  where  the  monks 

and  others  preached  publicly. 

preaching  friars,  s.  pi.    [DOMINICAN.] 

*  prea9h'-man,  s.    [Eng.  preach,  and  man. 
A  preacher.    (Said  In  contempt.) 

"  Some  of    our  preachmcn  are  grown  dog-mad,"— 
Howfll :  Letter*,  bk.  ii.,  let.  3S. 

*  prea9h'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  preach;  -inent.]  A 
discourse  or  sermon  ;  a  discourse  affectedly 
solemn.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

"  Come,  come,  keep  these  preachments  till  you  conn 
to  the  place  appointed."— .tfartow*;  Edward  //.,  iv.  6, 

pre-ac-qualntf,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 
acquaint  (q.v.).]  To  make  acquainted  with 
previously ;  to  inform  beforehand. 

pro  ac-quaint  -0x190,  *.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng".  acquaintance  (q.v.).]  Previous  acquaint- 
ance ;  knowledge  beforehand. 

*  pre  ac'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng.  action 
(q.v.).]     Previous  action. 

"Polat-My  determined  by  it*  prtaction." — Bramu 
rulfftir  Krrourt,  bk.  II.,  ch.  Ii. 

*  pread,  v.i.    CLat.  pr&da  =  prey ;  prtedor  = 
to  rob-J    To  act  as  a  robber ;  to  rob. 

"  Crewea  ana  troups  of  preadinff  brigands."— P,  ffc 
torut:  An;mianu»  JIarcellinu*. 

pre- a-dam'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 
Ada'mic.]  Previous  to  Adam  ;  preadamite. 


pre-ad'-am-ite,  a.  &  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Bng. 
Adamite  "(q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prior  to  Adam ;  preadamitic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  preadamite*. 

3.  Antiquated;  out  of  date.    (C'oiioj.) 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  those  beings  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  inhabited  this  world  Iwfore 
Adam. 

"  Mighty  prvadamitet  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  Is  the  wreck."    fi.vron ;  Cain.  !L  ». 

2.  One  who  holds  that  there  were  persons 
inhabiting  this  world  before  the  time  of  Adam. 

pre-ad  a-mit'-lc.  *prsB-ad-a-mlt'  Io- 

£l,a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  Adamitic.}    Exist- 
ing prior  to  Adam  ;  preadamite. 

"  The  first  author  of  the  Preadnmitic  system  .  .  .  ii 
said  to  have  been  Giordano  Bruno."— Addit  A  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  682. 

pre  ad'-a-mit-ism,  *  prw-ad'-a-mlt- 
ism,  s.  '  [Eng.  preadamit(e) ;  -iam.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  teaching  of  Isaac  de  1* 
Peyrere  (1502-1676),  a  French  Calvinist,  who 
asserted  that  Paul  had  revealed  to  him  that 
Adam  was  not  the  first  man  created.  Peyrere 
published  a  treatise  in  1655,  based  on  Romans 
v.  12-14,  but  it  was  publicly  burnt,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Brussels.  His  views,  however, 
were  espoused  by  many  people.  (See  extract.) 

"The  abjured  Calvinism  and  Proeadamitism  befora 
Pope  Alexander  VII."—  UcClinuct  t  Strom/:  Clldof. 

nil.  Lit.,  viii.  so. 

pre-ad-mln-fo-tra'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  administration.}  Previous  adminis- 
tration. 

"  Baptism  a«  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  th« 
prcidrr.inislration  of  St.  John."— Pearlon:  On  th* 
Creed. 

pre-ad-mtfn'-lsh,  v.t  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
admonish.]  To  admonish  previously  or  before- 
hand ;  to  advise  beforehand. 

"  These  things  thus  preadmonUht." -Milton :  Marti* 
Sucer  cone.  Dioorce, 

*  pre-ad-mo  ni'-tion.  ».     [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Bug.  admonition.]     A  previous  warning  01 
admonition. 

"  The  fetal  preadmasUton  at  oaks  bearing  strangt 
leaves."— Evelyn  :  Sylva. 

•pre-ad'-ver-tlfe,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  advertise.]  To  preadmonish  (q.v.). 

"  Adam  being  preadaerttted  by  the  vision."— J/orf  .- 
literal  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 

*  pre-al'-la-bl^,  adv.     [Fr.  preaUallement.} 
Previously" 

"  No  swan  dieth  until  preallabtu  he  have  sung,"— 
Vrquhart ;  Rabelais,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xxL 

prc'  am  ble,  s.  [Fr.  preambule,  from  Lat. 
»raMm6M(«s  =  walking  before,  preceding;  pre- 
amlndo  =  to  walk  before.]  [PREAMBULATE.] 

1.  Something  introductoi-y ;  an  introduction, 
as  to  a  writing,  a  piece  of  music,  &c. ;  a  preface. 

"  Then  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Mil 

2.  Specif.:  The  introductory  portion  of  a 
statute,  in  which  are  declared  the  reasons 
and  intentions  of  the  act. 

"  Owning,  In  the  preamble  of  the  Act.  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  injustice."—  J/ocaufay .-  Hist.  Bitff* 
ch.  xiv. 

*  prc  am  ble,  v.t.  &  I.    [PREAMBLE,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  preface ;  to  introduce  witi 
prefatory  remarks. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before ;  to  precede. 

"  We  must  be  content  to  hear  a  prenmWhiy  boast  tst 
your  valour."— Atilton  :  liamimstrant's  Defence. 

*  pre-am'-bu-lar-yt  a.  [0.  Fr.  preambulairt, 
from  Lat.  prceambulus.]    [PREAMBLE,  s.] 

1.  Having  the  charactei  of  a  preamble  ;  in 
troductory. 

"  So  many  preambulary  proofs  of  the  last  and  genera! 
resurrection^  —Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  xL 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  a  preamble. 

"A  preambulary  tax."—  Burte :  On  Amer.  Taxation. 

*  prc-am'  bu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  pmanbulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  p'rceambulo  —  to  walk  before  :  prce 
=  before,  and  ambulo  =  to  walk.]    To  walk  or 
go  before  ;  to  precede. 

14  When  fierce  destruction  follows  to  hel!  ,-aW, 
Pride  doth  moat  commonly  preanibul'iu. 

Jordan :  1'oetns,  ||  S  B. 

*  pro  am  bu  la'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  j,re-,  and 
Eng.  ambuUuion.1 

1.  A  walking  or  going  before ;  a  preceding 

2.  A  preamble.    (Chawxr:  C.  T.,  8,413.) 


^ ;  p<5ut,  Jo%l ;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    - 
-dan,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl, 
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preambulatory— precedence 


•pre-am'-bu-la-tdr-jf,  o.  [Eng.  preambu- 
Tat(e) ;  -ory.]  Going  before  ;  preceding. 

"  Simon  Magus  h*-l  preambulatory  impieties."—  Op, 
Taylor  :  .Sermon*,  vol.  L.  Mr.  17. 

"pre-am-bu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  prceambulus.} 
Going  before ;  preceding,  introductory. 

•The  principle  preambufoiu  unto  all  belief.  - 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Krroan,  bk.  t.  ch.  X. 

pre  an-noun^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
announce.]  To  announce  beforehand. 

•pre-&n  tS-pS-ntir-tf-mate,  «.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  antepenultimate.]  The  syllabi" 
before  the  antepenultimate ;  the  fourth 
syllable  from  the  end. 

pre-a-or  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  pw-,  and  Eng.  aortic 
(q.v.).] 

AncU. :  Situated  In  front  of  the  aorta.     There 
is  a  prea.ni  tic  plexus.    (Quain.) 

pro  ap  point',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre~,  and  Eng.  ap- 
point.] To  api>oiiit  previously  or  beforehand. 

"  Visit  prf  a /-pointed  for  UB  by  Irving."-  Carlyle : 
Reminiscence*  (ed.  Froucle),  1.  181. 

pro  ap  point'-mcnt,  s.  [Pret  pre-,  and 
Eng"  appointment.]  i'revious  appointment. 

*  pre-ap-prS-hSn'-slon,   *.      [Pref.    pre-, 
and  Eng.  apprehension.]    An  apprehension  or 
opinion  formed  before  examination. 

"Such  as,  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  In 
•hapea  conformable  to  prettpprehention*."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  li  .  ch,  vi. 

prc  •  arc  •  tiir*  us,  prae  arc-tiir^-us,  s. 

[t*ref,  pre-t  and  Lat.  arcturus  (q.v.).] 

PalcKont. :  The  earliest  known  Isopod.     It 
is  from  the  Devonian  rocks. 

*  pro-arm',  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Bng.  arm,  v.) 

To  arm  beforehand  ;  to  forearm. 

"These  be  rood  thought*  to  prearm  our  souls."— 
Adam*:  Workt,  ill.  25. 

*  preaae,  r  <fe  s.    [PRESS,  v.  &  «.] 

"  prc  a  ssiV  rar^e  (8*  as  sh),  5.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  mtsurance.]  Previous  assurance. 

pre  au  di  cn^e.  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
audience.] 

English  Ottstom:  The  righ;  of  being  heard 
liefore  another.    The  preaudience  of  the  bar  is 
follows:     (1)  Tho  queen's  attorney-general, 
'  -  ' 


law,  (7)  barristers. 

*  pre-a-ver1,  *  prc  a  verr,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  aver.]  To  affirm  or  declare  before- 
hand ;  to  prophesy. 

"  Another,  put  nil  hope,  doth  prvasvr 

The  birth  .,f  John." 
Sniveller  •  Hit  Bttrtat.  first  day,  first  week,  778. 

pre- ax  1  al,  praa-ax'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  ojiaf(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Anterior  or  internal  to  the  axis  of 
Ihe  limb.  Used  of  the  parts  on  its  ulnar  or 
fibular  side.  (Huxley.) 

preb' -end,  s.  [Fr.  prebende,  from  Lat  pne- 
bf^da  =  a  jaymeut  to  a  private  person  from  a 
fiiblic  source  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  prcebendtts, 
fut.  par.  of  pnebeo  =  to  afford,  to  give,  from 
vrce  —  before,  and  habeo  =  to  Jiave  ;  Sp.  pre- 
cenda;  Ital.  prebenda,  prevenda,] 

1.  The  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to  a 
canon  of  a  cathedral  or  collogiate  church  out 
»f  its  estate  ;  a  canonry.  ASimple  Prebend  is 
one  restricted  to  the  revenue  only ;  a  Dignitary 
Prebend  has  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

"  Prizes  of  a  very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a 
prebend."— Mm  unlay;  Bi*t.  Snff.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  2.  A  prebendary. 

''  Maisters  of  colleges,  prebend**,  persons  and  vycan." 
-Bate  :  Englith  I'otariet,  pt.  L 

prs-bend-al,  *  pre  bcnd'-all,  a.  [Eng. 
prebend ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  prebend  or 
prebendary. 

2.  Holding  a  prebend. 

"  No  cleak  prebendal  priest  could  b« 
More  thoroughly  devout  thun  he." 

Cooper;  F«r-F«rt 

prebendal  stall,  s.  The  seat  of  a  pre- 
bendary in  a  church,  into  which  he  is  inducted 
by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

preb -end -ar-^,  s.  [Fr.  prfbendier,  from 
Low  Lat.  prcebendxrius,  from  Lat  prtxbenda 
s  prebend  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  prebendario.] 


1.  The  holder  of  a  prebend  or  prebendal 
stall ;  a  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 


are  sometime*  appointed  by  the  crowti,  souietinu.  _, 
the  bishop,  and  sometimes  elected  by  each  other,"— 
Blaciatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  cb.  2. 

*  2.  A  prebend ;  a  prebendaryship. 

"  A  prebendary  was  offered  me  ....  It  was  a  k'<>od 
fat  benefice,  and  I  accepted  it,"— Bailey :  Eruti-mt. 
p.  184. 

preb'  gnd-ar-^-ship,s.  [Eng.  prebendary; 
-ship.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
prebendary ;  a  canonry. 

"  A.  prebendaryihipot  Windsor."—  Watton:  Remain*, 

p.3C9. 

*  preb -en-date,  v.t.     [Eng.  prebend;  -ate.] 
To  make  a  prebendary  of;  to  present  to  a 
prebend. 

"  He  was  firebendated  at  ParU."— Grafton  :  Chronicle ; 
King  John  (an.  11). 

*  preb  end-ship,  «.    [Eng.  prebend;  -ship.] 
A  prebendaryship  ;  a  prebend. 

"  Everle  one  of  them  should  confer  one  prebendthip 
to  the  sam«  foundation."— Fox:  Jfartyn,  p.  216. 

pre  car  cu  late,  *  prse-caT-cu-late.r.*. 
[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  calculate  (q-vO-J  To 
determine  on,  or  arrange  for,  beforehand ;  to 

prearrange. 

"('  u;''iir.I  himself  to  a  carefully  praealculate*l 
opium  Uf  ljaucli."—,U(*won  ;  fle  yuincey,  p.  30. 

Pre-cam  bri  an,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
Cambrian  (q.v.).*] 

Geol, :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  strata 
deposited  prior  to  the  Cambrian.  They  are 
largely  volcanic,  and  products  of  Precambriau 
volcanoes  are  Itlieved  to  exist  at  St.  Davids, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  in  Charnwood  Forest,  and 
in  the  Wrekin,  Dr.  Hicks  divides  the  Pre- 
cambrian  rocks  In  an  ascending  order  into  the 
Dimetian,  the  Arvouian,  and  the  Pebidian 
(q.v.l  Some  of  his  views  have  been  disputed 
by  Dr.  Geikie  and  other  geologists.  In 
America  the  Precambrian  rocks  are  divided 
into  the  Huronian  and  the  Laurentian  (q.v.). 
Called  by  Dana  Archtean. 

*  pre  cant,  ».    [Lat  precant,  pr.  par.  of  pre- 
cor —  to  pray.]    One  who  prays ;  a  prayer ;  a 
supplicant    (Coleridge.) 

prc  -  car '! -otia,  o.  [Lat  precarius  =±  ob- 
tained by  prayer,  or  as  a  favour,  precarious, 
from  precor  =  to  pray  ;  Fr.  precaire ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  precarto.) 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure   of 
another ;     held    by  courtesy ;   liable   to    be 
changed,  alienated,  or  stopped  at  the  pleasure 
of  another. 

"  They  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and  a  very 
prem riou* authority. "—Jfocau/ay;  Hitt.  £ny.,ch.\^ii. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure. 

3.  Uncertain  in  the  result;  doubtful,  hazard- 
ous. 

"  Who  haw  ever  observed  a  writer  of  any  eminence  a 
candidate  in  so  precarious  a  contest?  "—Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

4.  Dangerously  uncertain  or  doubtful  as  to 
the  issue  :  as,  a  precarious  state  of  health. 

•5.  Unsettled,  doubtful. 

"That  the  fabrlck  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  concurs* 
of  atonies  is  a  mere  premriout  opinion." — More: 
/mmort.  of  the  Soul.  bk.  it.  ch.  x. 

precarious-loan,  s. 

Law:  A  bailment  at  wilt 

pre'-car'-i-ous  -1&  adv.     [Eng. 

-ly.]  In  a  precarious  manner  ;  at  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  others ;  by  a  doubtful  tenure ; 
dangerously. 

"  Ever  prrcarioiuty  fluctuating  and 
fiurke  :  Vindic.  of  Satural  Society. 

pre  car  I  Oiis-nSss,  5.  [Eng.  precarious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bein^  precari- 
ous ;  dependence  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
others ;  uncertainty. 

"  Tet  there  is  more  precariavtnfxt  about  the  tenure 
of  the  berry  than  about  Ibat  pertaining  to  the  leaf  of 
t  Je  Bohea  shrub."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  IT,  1885. 

prS-car'-l-iim,  s.  [Lat  neut  sing,  of  pre- 
carius =  obtained  by  prayer.) 

Rom.  &  Scots  law:  A  loan  of  anything  re- 
vocable at  the  will  or  discretion  of  the  lender. 

*  pre  ca -tion,    *  pre-ca-cl-on,  ».     [Lat 
precatio,  from  precatus,  pa.  par.  of  precor  = 
to  pray.)    The  act  of  praying ;  prayer,  sap- 
plication,  entreaty. 

**  And  can  yon  not  from  your  preeation  ,  .  . 
To  think  of  an  old  friend  find  some  vacation  ?" 
Cotton  :  Efiittle  to  John  Bradthaw,  Esq. 


*pre'-ca-tlve,  *  pre  ca-tor-£,  a.     ft«4 

prtcativus,  precatorius,  from  precatus,  pa.  pit; 
of  precor  =±  to  pray.)  Begging,  praying,  sup- 
pliant, beseeching. 

"This  prtrtlcle.  Amen.  .  .  \»  precatory. *-Bapk~*. 
On  the  Lord'*  Prayir. 

*  pre'-ca-tor-y,  o.    [PRECATIVE.J 

precatory-words,  *.  pi  Words  in  * 
will  praying  or  recommending  that  a  thing  l>« 
done. 

*  prc  can  tion,  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Enf 
caution,  v.] 

1.  To  caution  or  warn  beforehand. 

"By  the  disgraces.  di*e**es,  and  beggary  of  hopefa 
ymuu'  'urn  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precaution**.' 
— Locke  :  On  Education,  f  »4. 

2.  To  take  care  of  or  see  to  beforehand, 

"  He  cannot  hurt  me, 
That  I  precdution'd."    Ih-yden:  Don  HetMitian.  ti  1. 

prc  cau'  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  precau- 
tionem,  ace.  of  precawtio,  from  praj=oefore, 
and  cautio  =  a  caution  (q.v.).] 

1.  Previous  caution  ;  caution  or  care  taken 
beforehand  to  guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or 
to  insure  success. 

"  Tlie  evils  which  had  brought  that  kingdom  to  rai» 
might,  it  was  skid,  have  been  averted  by  timely  pr*- 
eaution,"~J/acaulaif  :  fftit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  measure  of  caution  taken  beforehand 
to  guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or  to  insort 
8UCCUSS  :  as,  To  take  precautions. 

"prc  cau  tion  al.   pre  cau  tion  all, a. 

[Eng.  precaution;  -al.]    Precautionary. 

"This  first  liliall  fear  is  but  viituousand  pr 
ttvn>tH."—M-.UH(as/u?;   Dewutt  Euuyet.  pt  L,  ' 

pre-cau   tion  ar-y,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  precaM- 
tion;  -ary.] 
A.  As  atljective . 

1.  Containing  or  expressing  previous  caution 
or  warning :  as,  precautionary  advice. 

2.  Done  or  adopted  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
caution ;  adapted  or  intended  to  guard  against 
danger  or  risk,  or  to  insure  success. 

'•  Wholesome  precautionary  rules."  —  Daily  Tetr 
graph,  Feb.  23.  1886. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  precaution. 

"Thou  seest  by  the  above  precautionariei,  thMJ 
forget  Dotbiug."— Richardtun  :  Claritta,  iv.  4&. 

prc  cau  tious,  «.     [Pref.   pre-t   and  Eng. 

caution*.]  Cautious  beforehand ;  relating  to 
or  using  precaution  ;  precautionary. 

"  To  be  very  penetrant,  precautiout,  or  » ,-ttchf uL" 
— North  :  Kxamen,  p.  83. 

pr«6  cam  tious  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  precautiout; 
-ly.]  In  a  pretentious  manner;  with  precau- 
tion ;  carefully. 

prc  cau'-tious  ness,  «.  [Eng.  precautiout ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cautions ;  precaution. 

*pre~5S-da'  n^-ous,  a.  [PRECEDE.]  Going 
before  in  time ;  preceding,  previous,  antece- 
dent 

"  Preeedaneatu  to  the  constitution  or  ordination."— 
Barrow  :  On  the  Pope'i  Supremacy. 

pre -cede',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  preceder,  from  Lat 
pra>cedo,  from  prce  =  before,  and  cedo  =  to  go; 
Sp.  &  Port,  preceder  ;  "tuL  precedere.] 

A.  Transitive:  « 

1.  To  go  l»cfore  in  order  of  time  ;  to  happen 
previously  to. 

"  Act*  of  the  will  by  which  they  wer*  precedtd."— 
Sfewart:  Of  the  Mind,  vol.  I.,  ch.  it 

2.  To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  import- 
ance. 

"  Rome  for  its  magnitude  ought  to  precede  Carthafa* 
.—Barrow:  On  the  f*upe't  Supremacy. 

*  3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before ;  to 
preface. 

"  It  is  usual  topncetle  hostilities  by  a  public  declara 
tion."—  Kent. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before ;  to  be  or  happen 

before  in  time  or  place. 

"  Eminent  among  the  seven  professors  of  the  pr* 
ceding  year."—  JJacaulay  :  EM,  Eng.,  ch.  zL 


*  pre    9ed    en    5 

[Fr  'precedence,  from  Lat.  pra'cedentia  =  a  D 
before,  from  proecedens  =  precedent  (q.v.).] 

L  The  act  or  state  of  preceding  or  going 
before  in  order  of  time;  precession,  priority 
In  time. 

2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  In  point 
of  rank  or  dignity ;  the  right  to  a  more  hon'mr- 
able  place  in  public  processions  or  ceremonies, 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather  ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go. 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  r  nite.  cur.  rule,  full  ;  try.  Syrian.    «,  ce  -  c  ;  ey  =  a; 
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or  m  the  civilities  of  life  ;   order,  place,  or 

position  according  to  rank. 

"Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him 
to  precetii-mt,  WM  spokesman."— J/ocauiay :  lint, 
fng.,  ch.  ix. 

U  Precedence  in  Great  Britain  is  regulated 
partly  by  statutes  and  letters  patent,  and 
partly  by  ancient  usage  and  established  cus- 
toms. In  the  United  States,  where  all  are 
presumably  of  equal  rank  and  importance, 
questions  of  precedence  are  much  less  con- 
sidered than  abroad. 

3.  The  foremost  or  chief  place  in  a  cere- 
mony ;  a  superior  place  to  another ;  priority 
in  place.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  33.) 

4.  Superiority ;  superior  importance  or  in- 
fluence. 

"  If  we  here  measure  the  greatness  of  the  virtue,  by 
the  difficulty  of  its  exercise,  passive  obedience  wUl 
certiiiuly  gain  the  precedency"— South :  Sermoia,  vol. 
viii.,  ser.  7, 

*o.  That  which  precedes  or  goes  before; 
something  past. 

"It  ia  aii  epilogue  Or  discourse,  tu  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  toforo  been  sain." 
Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour'*  Lott,  111  1. 

If  Patent  of  precedence :  Letters  patent 
granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  by  the  Crown  to 
persons  entitling  them  to  such  precedence  or 
preaudience  as  is  stated  in  their  respective 
tetters. 

pre-9ed'-ent,  a.  &  «.  [Pr.  precedent,  pr.  par. 
of  preceder  =  to  precede  (q.v.);  Lat.  prece- 
dent.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  before  In  time ;  ante- 
cedent, previous,  former,  prior. 

" Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us." 

Shakesp. :  Tit/ion  of  A  then*,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive  (pron.  preg'-e-dfnt)  ; 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  done  or  said  which  may  be 
adduced,  or  serve  as  an  example  or  rule  to  be 
followed,  in  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  or 
a  similar  kind  ;  an  authoritative  example. 

"  'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent" 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  t 

2.  A  rule  or  course  of  action  founded  on 
the  course  adopted  in  similar  antecedent  cases. 

"  Precedent  was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  dia- 
tinction."— itacautay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

*  3.  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition. 
"  For  much  he  knows,  and  Just  conclusions  draws 

From  various  precedent*,  and  various  laws." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Qdyttey  iii.  807. 

*  4.  A  sign,  an  indication,  an  example. 

"Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom.* 
Shaketp. :  Henry  F///..  it.  8. 

*5.  A  first  draught  of  a  document;  the 
original  copy  of  a  writing. 

"  Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again." 

Shdketp, :  King  John,  v.  8. 

n.  Law: 

1.  A  judicial  decision,  interlocutory  or  final, 
which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determina- 
tions in  similar  cases. 

"To  abide  by  former  precedent*,  where  the  same 
points  come  again  in  litigation,"— Btackitone:  Com- 
ment. (Intrudj 

2.  A  form  of  proceeding  to  be  followed  in 
similar  cases. 

precedent  condition,  *. 

Law :  Something  which  must  happen  or  be 
performed  before  an  estate  can  vest  or  be  en- 
larged. 

* pre'9'-e'-dent-e'd,  a.  [Eng.  precedent;  -ed,] 
Based  on  or  having  a  precedent ;  authorized 
or  sanctioned  by  a  precedent. 

"  It  is  allowable  and  precedented  to  expatiate  In 
prnise  of  the  work."—  Watpvte:  Anecdote*  of  Painting, 
Tol.  I.  (Pref.) 

If  Now  only  used  negatively :  as,  unprece- 
dented (q.v.). 

*  pre9-e'-den'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.   [Eng.  pre- 
cedent ;  -ial.]    Of  the  nature  of  a  precedent ; 
fit  to  be  acted  upon  or  followed  as  a  precedent. 

"  Their  practice  hath  proved  precedential  to  other 
places  in  the  same  nature."— Fuller:  Worihiet;  Glou- 
cestershire. 

1  pre^ed'-emt-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  precedent ;  -ly.] 
Beforehand,  antecedently. 

•  propel',  *  pre  celle,  v.i.  &  *.    (Lat.  pros- 
cello.]     [PRECELLENT.] 

A*  Intrant. :  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  have 
precedence. 

"He  which  precelleth  In  honor,  should  also  pre- 
eette  in  vertues. —  Udal:  Timothye  111. 

B.  Trans. :  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 
"Hepondred  .  .  .  his  aduersarles,  whose  pulssaunce 
he,  both  in  nombre  and  force,  farre  did  surmount  and 
U."— Ball ;  Henry  VII.  (an.  2). 


*  pre-9el'-len9e,    * 

[O.  Fr.  precellence,  from  Lat.  prcecellentia, 
from  praxellens  =  precellent  (q.v.).]  Excel- 
lence, superiority. 

"  The  great  variety  of  things,  and  precellency  of  one 
above  another."— More:  Antidote  againtt  Atheiim. 
(Pref.) 

*  pro  90!  -lent,  a.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce- 
cellens, pr.  par.  of  prcecello  =  to  excel,  to  sur- 
pass.]   [EXCEL.]    Excellent,  surpassing. 

"  The  rectitude  of  reaaon  in  the  precellent  knowledge 
of  the  truth."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  653. 

pre-9«§n'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  prcecentor;  from  pros 
=  before,  and  cantor  (q.v.);  Fr.  precenteur, 
prechantre;  Ital.  precentore.] 

1.  Church  of  Eng. :  An  officer  in  a  cathedral, 
formerly    sometimes    called    chauuter,    and 
ranking  in  dignity  next  to  the   dean.    His 
stall  is  on  the  opposite  (north)  side  of  the 
choir,  and  that  side  is  called  cantoris  side, 
the  side  of  the  cantor,  as  the  other  is  called 
decani,  the  side   of  the  dean.      He  has  the 
direction  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  precentor  is,  in  Cathedrals  of  the  new 
foundation,  a  minor  canon,  and  is  removable 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

"  A  preof.ntar  in  a  choir  both  appolnteth  and  moder- 
ateth  all  the  songs. "— f'otherby  :  Atheomattix,  p.  818. 

2,  Presbyter. :  The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lead  the  congregation  in  singing  the  psalms,  &c. 

pro  c;en'-t6r-ship,  s.  [Eng.  precentor;  -ship.] 
The  post,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  precentor. 

*'  From  a  mere  office,  the  preci'ntorship  in  cathedrals 
became  a  dignity."— Stabler  A  Barrett :  Diet,  of  Music, 
t.v.  Precentor. 

pre'  9ept,  *pre-cepte,  «.  [Fr.  precepte, 
from  Lat.  prceeeptum  =  a  precept,  a  rule ; 
prop.  neut.  sing,  of  prceceptus,  pa,  par.  of 
pr(Kcipio  ~  to  take  beforehand,  to  give  rules  : 
prce  =  before,  and  copio  =  to  take ;  Sp.  pre- 
cepto;  Ital.  precetto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  authoritative  rule  or  direction  for 
action;  a  mandate,  a  command,  an  injunc- 
tion ;  an  order  authoritatively  laid. 

"  Whanne  he  badde  t&kuu  such  a  precept,  he  putte 
hem  in  to  the  ynner  prisoun." —  Wyclitfe :  Dedit  xvi. 

2.  An  injunction  respecting  moral  conduct ; 
a  maxim. 

"Precepts  are  short,  necessarily  must  be  so."— 
Paley :  Sermon  10. 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  command  or  order  in  writing  given  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c.,  for  the  bringing  a 
person,  record,  or  other  matter  before  him. 

*  2.  The  direction  issued  by  the  sheriffs  to 
the  returning  officers  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c., 
for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  judges  for  the  sum- 
moning a  sufficient  number  of  jurors. 

4.  The  direction  issued  to  the  overseers  of 
parishes  for  the  making  out  of  the  jury  lists. 

5.  An  order  or  demand  for  the  collection  and 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  under  arate. 

*  pre'-9<5pt,  f.(.    [PRECEPT,  s.]    To  direct,  to 
enjoin  ;  to  instruct  or  order  by  rules. 

*  pr<S-9ep'~tia*  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  precept; 
•ial.]    Consisting  of,  or  containing,  a  precept 
or  precepts ;  instructive,  preceptive. 

"Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  t'ive  precej/tiat  medicine  to  rage." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  8. 

*  pre^Sp'-tlon,    s.      [Lat.   prcBcsptio,    from 
prteceptus,  pa.  par.  of  prcscipio,]    [PRECEPT,  s.] 
A  precept. 

"Their  Leo  calls  these  word*  a  preemption,  I  did 
not."— Bp.  Sail :  Honour  of  the  itarted  Clergie,  $  17. 

*  prS-cSp'-tlve,  a.   [Lat.  prceceptivus.]  [PRE- 
CEPT,  s.]    Consisting  of,  containing,  or  giving 
precepts ;  instructive,  admonitory. 

"  It  Is  not  BO  much  preceptive  as  permissive.  **— 
Bp.  Ball :  Letter  on  Ckriit'i  Nativity. 

prS-9ep'-tor,  '  pre -cep- tour,  s.  [Lat. 
prceceptor,  from  prceceptusy  pa.  par.  of  prcecipio 
=  to  give  rules  ;  Fr.  precepteitr;  Sp.  preceptor; 
Ital.  precettore.]  [PRECEPT,  s.J 

1.  A  teacher,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

"  The  students,  under  the  sanction  of  their  precfp. 
tort,  had  taken  arms."—  Macaulay:  Bitt.  knt*.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  h«ad  of  a  preceptory  among   the 
Knights  Templars. 

"  The  Grand  Master  observed  that  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  preceptor*  waa. vacant." — Scott :  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*pre-9e'p-tbr'-*-al,  a.  [Eng.  preceptor; 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  preceptor. 


pre'-9ep-tor-jF,  *  pre  cop  tor  ie,  a.  &  * 

[PRECEPTOR.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  or  containing  precepts , 
preceptive. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  religious    house    of  the 
Knights  Templars,  subordinate  to  the  Temple, 
or  principal  house  of  the  order  in  London. 
under  the  government  of  an  eminent  knight 
The  preceptories  of  each  province  were  sub 
ject  to  a  provincial  superior,  three  of  wliuu 
ranked  above  all  the  rest,  viz.,  those  of  Jeru 
salem,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch. 

"The  establishments  of  the  Knight  Templars  wer* 
called  precept >rics,  and  the  title  of  those  who  presidet' 
in  the  order  was  Preceptor ;  as  the  principal  Knight* 
of  Saint  John  were  termed  Commanders,  and  tl.eii 
houses  Commanderles.  But  tliese  terms  were  some- 
times. It  would  seem,  used  indiscriminately." — .-ic.-.f. 
Ivanhoe.  ch.  xxxv.  (Note.) 

*  prS-9Sp'-tress,   «.     [Eng.  preceptor;  -es»; 
Lat.    prteceptrix.]      A    female    preceptor    Of 
teacher. 

pre-9<$SS'-l6n  (SS  as  slf)»  »•  [L-it-  *pr(ecessiol 
from  prcecessus,  pa.  par.  of  proscedo  =  to  pre- 
cede (q.v.);  Fr.  precession ;  Sp.  precision; 
Ital.  precessione.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  before  or  for- 
v/ard. 

*  2.  Precedence, 

Tl  Precession  of  the  equinoxes : 

(1)  Astron. :  The  going  forward  of  the  equi- 
noxes.   The  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  point 
Aries  a  little  earlier  than  he  might  be  expected 
to  reach  it  was  first  observed  by  Hipparchu* 
about  150  B.C.  Depending,  as  the  phenomenor 
does,  for  its  explanation,  on  the  law  of  gravity 
Hipparchus  could  not  account  for  it.     Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  did  so,  and 
that  his  newly  discovered  law  of  gravitation 
explained  the  precession    of  the    equinoxes 
was  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  had  read  the  law  itself.     Excepting  only  at 
the  two  equinoxes,  the  plane  in  which  the 
sun  moves  in  his  orbit  and  that  in  which  the 
earth  rotates  do  not  coincide.     By  the  law  of 
gravitation  one  body  does  not  attract  another 
in  mass,  butacts  on  its  separate  particles.  The 
sun  then  does  not  attract  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
but  tends  to  pull  the  parts  nearest  it  away 
from  those  in  proximity  to  the  centre,  and  the 
centre  again  away  from  those  on  the  other  side 
The  bulged-out  equatorial  zone  is  specially 
liable  to  be  thus  acted  upon,  and,  but  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,   would   be  so  drawn 
down  towards  the  ecliptic  that  it  and  the 
equator  would   ultimately  be  in  one  plane. 
The  earth's  rotation,  however,  modifies  this 
action,  and  simply  causes  the  points  at  which 
the  earth's  equator  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  to  move  slowly  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  earth  rotates.    This  is 
what  is  denominated  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.      It  is  generally  associated  with 
the  sun,  but  the  moon  is  twice  as   potent 
in  producing  it ;  owing  to  her  comparative 
nearness  to  the  earth  she  is  able  to  produce 
a  greater  differential  effect  on  the  nearer  and 
more  remote  portions  of  our  planet.      The 
annual  motion  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  is 
about  50",  and  about  26,867  years  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  entire  revolution.    [ARIES,] 

"  The  portion  of  the  precession  of  the  eqruinox** 
attributable  to  the  sun  la  called  sohir  precession,  and 
that  produced  by  the  moon  lutinr  precession.  "—Prof 
Airy :  Pop.  Astron.  (ed.  6th),  p.  269. 

(2)  Geol. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  producing  the  Glacial  period. 

pre-9ess'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pre- 
cession; -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pre- 
cession. 

"The  precessional  movement  of  the  pole  of  Uu 
earth."— Lyell :  Prin.  Oeol.  (ed.  I860),  ch,  xxxii. 

*  pre  9css  -ion  cr§  (ss  as  sh),  preshess 

incrs,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  precession  ;  -er.]  Candle* 
used  in  processions  on  Candlemas  Day. 

*  pre-9£s'-sor,  *  pre-ces-sour,  s.    [Lat 

processor.]  One  who  goes  before;  a  prede- 
cessor. (Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  v.  7.  In 
Hist.  Cambridge  (iii.  62)  it  is  used,  apparently, 
adjectively.) 

*  preche,  v.i.  A  t.    [PREACH.] 

*  pre'-9»-99  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  pi    [Lat  prwcte, 
pretice  =  a  kind  of  grape-vine.] 

Bot.  :  The  fiftieth  order  in  Linnaeus'* 
Natural  System.  It  included  some  of  th« 
modern  Primulaceae. 


ftffil,  bo~^ ;  po^t,  Joltt ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -fclff. 
-dan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -$ion  =  zhun,    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  be!,  del 
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*  pre^I-dm'-ne'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  prncido  =  to 
cut  off  in  front.]  [PRECISE.]  Cut  off  before. 

pro'  ginct,  *  pre-cynct, s.  [Low  Lat.  prce- 
cinctum  =  a  boundary ;  prop.  neut.  slug,  ol 
vrcecinctus,  pa.  par.  of  prcecmgo  =  to  enclose, 
to  gird  round  :  prce  =  before,  and  tingo  =  to 
surround,  to  gird  ;  Ital.  precitUo.] 

1.  The  exterior  line  or  boundary  enclosing  a 

e'ace ;  a  bound,  a  limit,  a  confine  (often  used 
pi.). 

'*  Whan  this  Danys  kynge  Athelstanne  had  y»  pos- 
session of  tliy»e  uayu  cuun  trees,  ye  shall  vu  del-stands 
that  all  suche  Angles  as  dwelled  there,  and  within  ye 
gngynct  of  them,  were  [ under j  his  obedyeiice.  — 
Fub/jan:  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  clxxll. 

2.  A  portion   of   space    within   a   certain 
boundary. 

"The  common  vice  of  these  castle-builders  Is  to 
draw  everything  within  it*  },r*cinctt."—Wa,r burton  : 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  |  2. 

3.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries;  a 
minor  territorial  or  jurisdictional  division. 

"The  rirecinctot  this  house  had.  before  the  Refor- 
mation, been  a  sanctuary  fur  critnitiala."— Macau  lay 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

4.  A  constable's  district     (FFTwtrfon.) 

*prd-oi-o« '-|-tfc  (c  a*  sh)  *pre-oy-os- 

y-te,  s.    [Eng.  precious  ;  -ity.} 

1.  Value,  precionsness. 

"  Ye  blacke  crosae  of  Sciitlande  Is  specy.illy  namyil, 
a  relyke  nccuiiintyd  of  t-tc.it  precyotutt."—  Fabvan  : 
Ckrontcte,  vol.  tl  (an.  1337). 

2.  Something  valuable  or  precious. 

"  The  Index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
committhpirprwctoriW**."-.  Brown*:  Vulgar  Erraurt, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

prec'rious  (o  as  sh).  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  precios, 
precieny  (Fr.  predeux),  from  Lat.  pretfasus  — 
=  valuable  ;  pretium  =  price,  value  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  precioso  ;  Ital.  prezioso.]  [PRICE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  great  price  or  value  ;  very  costly. 


2.  Of  great  value  or  worth  ;  very  valuable, 
highly  esteemed,     (Milton  ;  P.  L.,  iii.  611.) 

3.  Very  great  or  large  ;  considerable.  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

4.  Worthless,  rascally.    (Used  in  Irony  or 
Contempt.) 

*  5.  Fastidious,  over-nice. 

'•  But  lest  that  pr«rfc>iu  folk  be  with  me  wroth, 
How  that  he  wrought.  I  dare  not  to  you  tell. 

ChetMcer:  O.  T.t  »,»7. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Very.    (Colhq.  or  slang.) 
precious  -garnet,  s,    [ALMANDINE,] 

precious-metals,  s.  pi  Gold  and  silver, 
•o  called  on  account  of  their  value. 

precious-opal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  very  pure  variety  of  opal,  exhibiting 
a  play  of  bright  and  contrasting  colours.  The 
most  durable  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Czerwenitza,  Hungary;  those  from  Mexico, 
when  first  found,  surpass  them,  however,  in 
vividness  of  colour. 

precious-ophite,  s.    [PRECIOUS-SERPEN- 

TINE. ] 

precious  -  serpentine,  precious  - 
ophite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  pure  variety  of  Serpentine  (q.v.), 
usually  very  free  from  accessory  minerals, 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  to  dark  -green  colour. 

precious-stones,  5.  pi.    Jewels,  gems. 
prec'-ious-ljr  (C  as  sh),  adv.   [Eng.  precious; 

~iy-} 

1.  In  a  precious  manner  ;  to  a  great  price  ; 

valuably. 

2.  Very   much,    very    far,    very    greatly. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

prec'  ious-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  precious  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precious  ; 
great  value  or  worth  ;  high  price. 

"  The  preciousneu  ol  gospel  dispensation*."—  South  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 


fre'-cl-pS,  s 


preV-i-pX9e,s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcecipitium^ 
a  falling  headlong  down,  a  precipice ;  prccceps 
(genit.  prcecipUis)  =  heail- foremost ;  pros  =  be- 
fore, and  caput  (genit.  capitis)  =  the  head;  Sp. 
frecipicio ;  Ital.  precipizio.] 
*  1.  A  headlong  falL 

"  His  fall  is  with  a  preriptr-?,  from  a.  sublime  pinnacle 
Of  honour  to  a  deep  puddle  of  penury."— Adamt: 
Works,  111.  298. 


2.  A  headlong  steep  ;  a  very  steep  declivity ; 
a  bank  or  cliff  extremely  steep  or  perjieiidicu- 
lar  or  overhanging.    (Milton  :  P.  L.t  i.  173.) 

3.  The  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  edge  of  a  cliff: 
hence,  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  or  risk. 

"  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  still  to  walk  upon  a 
precipice  .  .  .  ruid  to  be  always  upon  tike  very  border 
of  destruction."—  South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 

*  pre-9i-pi  -cious,  a.    [PRECIPITIOUS.] 

*  pre-9ip'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  praxipiens,  pr.  par. 
of  prcecipio  =  to  give  rulea.J      [PaKCEiT,  s.] 
Commanding,  directing. 

*  pre-clp-i-ta-bir-5lL-t&  a.    [Eng.  pnrtpita- 
ble ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre 
cipitaUe. 

*  pre^clp'-l-ta-ble,  o.     [Eng.  pr«cipit(au) ; 
-able.]     Capable  of  Wing  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  as  a  substance  in  solution. 

prc-9ip  -i-tan9C,    pre-9ip-i-tan-9y,   s. 

[Eng.  precipitan(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  precipitant ;  headlong  or  rash 
haste  or  hurry  ;  excessive  haste  in  forming  ait 
opinion  or  resolve,  or  in  executing  a  purpose. 

"  The  boilings  of  a  fever  and  the  rashness  of  pre- 
Ctpitatu:y."—Bp.  Taylor:  Sermuiu,  vol.  L.  ser.  6. 

pro"  9ip'-i-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  precipitant,  pr. 
par.  of  prcecipito  =  to  precipitate  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
precipitant;  Ital.  precipitantc.] 
*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong ;  headlong, 
precipitate. 

"  His  flight  precipitant.'       Milton:  P.  i..  lit  MS. 

2.  Precipitate  ;  rashly  hurried ;  hasty. 

"  These  dreaiua  the  precipitant  and  uuskilfuil  fire 
forward  to  conceit  to  be  representatioiiBextvaurdiiiary 
and  supernatural."—  More  :  Enthutiasm,  \  27. 

3.  Bushing  or  moving  precipitately. 
B.  As  substantive: 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
which,  on  being  added  to  a  liquid,  causes  the 
precipitation  of  something  held  in  solution. 

t  pre-5lp'-i-tant-l^,  od».  [Eng.  pncipibint; 
-ly.]  In  a  precipitant  or  precipitate  manner  ; 
headlong,  precipitately;  with  rash  or  foolish 
haste. 

"  If  we  make  a  rash  beginning  and  resolve  preoipi- 
tanUy."— Scott:  Christian  Life,  j>t.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*pre  9ip'  i-tant-ness.s.  [Eng.  precipitant: 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cipitant ;  rash  or  foolish  hurry  or  haste. 

pre-cip'-I-tate,  v.t.  &  i.     [PRECIPITATE,  a.] 

[Fr.  precipiter;  Sp.preoij>i(ar;  itel.precipitare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  headlong ;  to  hurl. 

"A  single  to«?h  might  bnry  him  under  a  crag  pre- 
cipitated from  above." — Surface  :  Italy,  vol.  L,  ch,  i, 

2.  To  urge  or  press  on  with  eager  haste  or 
violence. 

"  Swift  to  the  shlpe  precipitates  her  flight." 

Pope:  Homer:  lliadii.  SO*. 

3.  To  hurry  on  hastily,  rashly,  or  blindly  ; 
to  bring  to  a  crisis  too  soon. 

"To  precipitate  the  great  struggle,  so  long  foreseen." 
— Evening  Standard.  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  4.  To  throw  or  drive  suddenly. 

"Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions. "—ffarvey:  On 
Consumption. 

5.  To  throw  or  cause  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  as  a  substance  in  solution. 

*  6.  To  bring  to  ruin  ;  to  ruin,  to  overthrow. 
"  Without  reason  or  discretion,  to  precipitate  him- 

•elf  and  the  said  see."— Burnet :  Record*,  vol.  1.,  bk. 
11.,  No.  22. 

B.  Intransitive : 
*L  To  fall  headlong. 

"So  many  fathom  down  preripitatina." 

Sliakesp. :  Lear,  IT.  t 

2.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  a*  s, 
substance  in  solution ;  to  be  deposited  as  a 
sediment. 

*  3.  To  make  too  great  haste ;  to  hurry  over- 
much. 

pre"-9lp'-I-tate,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  praxipitatus, 
pa.   par.  of  praicipiio  =  to  throw  headlmii'; 
prceceps,  genit.  precipUis  =  headlong  ;   I taL 
precipitato;  Sp.  precipitado.]    [PRECIPICE.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  headlong;  flowing  or  rushing  with 
steep  descent  and  violently  ;  headlong. 
"  Prtcipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows." 

Prior.    iToda.) 

*  2,  Rapidly  running  its  course ;  short  but 
violent.    (Arbuthnot). 


3.  Hradlong,  hasty,  tumultous. 

"A  retrent  so  precipitate  that  It   might   be 
a  flight."— Macaulau:  Uitt.  A»itf.,  ch.  lit 

4.  Hasty,  overhasty,  rash. 

"The  archbishop,  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  wliich  lie  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dwarly  for  it."— Clarendon, 

*o.  Adopted  without  due  deliberation  or 
care ;  hurrierl,  rash. 

"Provided  the  same  requisition  be  reasonably  made, 
not  upon  nuiij  and  precipitate  advice."—  Wotton: 
Remain*,  p.  533. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  any  solid  matter 
thrown  down  from  a  state  of  solution,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  light,  or  chemical  reagent. 

*  U  (1)  Red  precipitate : 

Pharm. :  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  prepared 
by  heat.  Called  also  Precipitate  per-se. 

(2)  IHiite  precipitate : 

Pharm. :  Ammonio-chlorido  of  mercury. 

precipitate  per-se,  s.   [Red-precipitnte.} 

pro-^ip-i  tate-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  precipitate; 
•ly.]      In  a  precipitate    nianuer;    headlong, 
hastily,  rashly  ;  in  blind  Inuste, 
"Il)-c<>anseir<l  force,  by  its  own  native  weight  pre- 
cipilateiy  falls.'     Frttitcit ;  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  4. 

prg-c!p-I-ta'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pro- 
cipitationem,,  ace.  of  precipitatio  =  a  throwing 
headlong,  from  prcecipitatttst  pa.  par.  of  prce- 
cipito  =  to  precipitate  (q.v.) ;  Sp. precipitation; 
Ital.  precipitazioiie.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  precipitatingorthrowing  head- 
long; the  state  of  being  precipitated. 

"  In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  TarpeiAn." 

Shakeip. :  Coriolanus,  111.  •. 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  headlong 
with  violence  and  rapidity. 

3.  Great   or   blind  hurry  or  haste ;   rash 
hurry ;    tumultuous    or   rapid    movement; 
with  hurried  or  rash  action. 

"  Let's  avoid  precipitation,"          Dtffby :  Elytra,  L  1. 

II.  Chem. ;  The  act  of  precipitating,  or  the 
formation  or  subsidence  of  a  precipitate. 

pre  9ip'-i-ta-tor,  s.  [Eng.  precipiUU(e);  -or.] 
1.   Ord.   Lang. ;  One  who  precipitates,  or 
urges  on  with  vehemence  and  rashness. 

"The  hasf  tiers  and  precipitatori  of  the  destruction 
of  that  kingdom."— ffammond  :  W ork»,  Iv.  598. 

t  2.  Chem.  £  Manufact. :  A  vessel  in  which 
precipitation  takes  place. 

*pre"c-J-pJ'-tious,  *  prec-i-pi'-cioua,  a. 

[Eng.  precipice);  -iota.]    Precipitous. 

"Any  such  vrecipitious  and  impertinent  rupture 
as  might  preclude  all  mediation  of  accord.—  If  otton: 
Kemaitis,  p.  298. 

*  pre^-X-pi'-tious-iy,  *  pr^9-l- pl'-cious- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  precipitious ;   -ly.]     Precipi- 
tously. 

"Headlong  riot  predptcioutly  will  on."— Decay  e/ 
Christian  Piety,  p.  174. 

pre^Ip'-I-toiis,  a.    [O.  Fr.  precipiteux,  from 
Lat.   pr»'ccj>st  genit  proscipUis  =.  headlong ; 
Sp.  &  ItaL  precipitoso.] 
L  Very  steep,  like  a  precipice. 

"Throngh  a  series  of  narrow  rallies  and  precifiCcut 
forges." —field,  Jan.  2.  IBM. 

*2.  Headlong ;  directly  falling  or  descending. 
"Such  a  precipitous  (all  as  the?  Intended."— King 

Charles :  Eikon  BatiiVce. 

*  3.  Hasty,  rash,  precipitate. 

*  Nature  .  .  .  takes  no  precipitous  leaps  from  OB* 
extream  to  another,"— Wanvill :  Scepsis,  ch.  xiiL 

pre-9lp'-J-tous-l$r,  adv.  [Kng.  precipitous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  precipitous  manner;  with  steep 
descent  or  fall ;  precipitately.  (Droione: 
Vulgar  Errvurs,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi.) 

pre  oip  I  toils  ness,  s.  [Eng.  precipitous; 
-?te&i.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precipitous; 
steepness  of  descent  or  fall. 

2.  Haste,  precipitation,  rush,  hurry.  (Ham~ 
mond:  Work»t  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3.) 


'  (s  silent),  s.    [Fr.]    [PRECISE.] 

1.  A  concise  or  abridged  statement  or  num- 
mary of  facts  or  circumstances ;  an  abstract. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  drawing  up  sucb 
abstracts. 

precis-writing,  «.    The  same  as  PRK- 

C18,  2.] 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tryt  Sjfriau.    re,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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prg-cise', '  pro  cyse,  *  pre-syse,  a.   [Fr. 

prim.  feni.  precise  =  strict,  precise,  from  Lat 
;. racism  =  cut  off,  shortened,  concise,  ]>a.  par. 
of  jirnriilo  =  to  cut  off  near  the  end  :  pros  = 
tiL'fure,  and  aedo  (in  camp.  -cUo)  =  to  cut ; 
Bp.  &  ItaL  jn-Mioe.] 

1.  Sharply  or  exactly  denned  or  limited ; 
liaving  nice  HIH!  exact  limits  ;  definite,  exact ; 
not  loose,  vague,  or  equivocal. 

"  Fix  the  year  precise 
•When  Brltlih  b»rd«  iMiilu  f  liiitnorUllM.* 

l>ope :  ax-ace :  ff.  to  Auoiutm. 

2.  Exact  or  nice  in  conduct;  strictly  ad- 
hering to  rule;   excessively  nice  or  exact; 
formal,  punctilious,  scrupulous,  particular. 

••  If  [she  be]  preciM.  you  must  feast  All  the  silenced 
brethren."— ben  Jonion:  Silent  H  omatt,  ii.  1. 

pre-cise  -tf,  *  pre-syae-ly,  ado.     [Eng. 

precise;  -ly.] 

1.  ID  a  precise  manner ;  exactly,  nicely,  ac- 
curately;   witli  exact  adherence    to   truth, 
reality,  or  rules. 

"Word*  of  precisely  the  same  signification,"— 
Edwards:  On  t)u>  Will,  pt.  i.,  1 1. 

2.  With    excessive  formality  or   niceness ; 
with  scrupulous  exactness  or  punctiliousness; 
punctiliously. 

3.  As  a  positive  reply. 

^re"-9ise'-n£ss,*pre-clse-nesse,s.  [Eng. 

precise  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Exactness,  rigid  niceness,  precision. 

2.  Excessive  formality  or  punctiliousness  ; 
scrupulous  adherence    to    form,   custom,  or 
-fashion  ;  rigid  formality,  stiffness. 

"Savoring  of  puritaiilsme  and  over-strict  preeite- 
iu»te."-J>rtf<mie:  1  hittrio-Mattix,  v.  ;. 

pr8-9l-slan  (si  as  zh),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  pre- 
dt(e);  -fan.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  rigidly  or  super- 
stitiously  precise  in  adherence  to  form,  custom, 
or  fashion  ;  a  punctilious  person. 

"This  pronunciation  ID  the  mouth  of  an  affected 
precisian  isotleuBiva"— Alford:  queen  t  EnfflUh,  p.  78. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Precise,  punctilious  ;  rigidly 
exact  in  adherence  to  form,  custom,  or  fashion. 

*  prS-cl'-slan-!  »m  (•!  as  zh)»  s.    [Eng  pre- 
visian;  -ism.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
«  precisian  ;  the  act  or  views  of  a  precisian  ; 
preciseness,  punctiliousness,  formality. 

"  Tia  now  esteemed  preririaxmn  in  wit." 
Ben  Jonnon  :  Every  Man  out  of  hit  J?«mour,  IT.  4. 

*  pre-9f-Slan-Ist  (Si  as  XhX  «.    [Eng.  pre- 
cisian;  -ist'.\     One  who  riskily  adheres  to 
form,  custom,  or  fashion  ;  a  precisian. 

pre-cl'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  precis  —  precise 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precise  ; 
preciseness,  exact  limitation,  exactness,  ac- 
curacy. 

"  Tlip  Hue  of  demarcation  was  not  .  .  .  drawn  with 
precition."—Maca,ulay :  Hist.  Rng.,  ch.  UL 

*  pre-9l'-«ion-izef  v.t.     [Eng.  precision ;  -tee.} 

To  lay  down  or  define  precisely. 

"What  a  pity  the  man  docs  not  prvriifoiriM  other 
questions."— Sir  0,  C.  Lewis:  Letters,  p.  143. 

*  pre  -  91'-  slve,     a.      [Eng.    precise) ;     -(«.] 
Exactly  limiting,  by  cutting  aw;iy  all  that  is 
not  absolutely  relative  to  the  present  purpose  ; 
producing  or  causing  precision,  accuracy,  or 
exactness. 

"  prrfixite  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
tli  i  !;-:.<  :>  part,  which  cannot  really  exist  apart,"—  Watt*.' 
Logic,  pi.  i..  ch.  vi. 

*  pre-clalr',  a.    [Lat.  prteclarus.]   Illustrious, 
eminent. 

"That  puisnant  prince  prectair." 

Lyinleuiy :  Monarch*. 

pr€-Clude',  v.t.  [Lat.  pr<rcludot  from  prce  = 
before,  and  claudo  =  to  sliut.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder,  to  stop,  to  im- 
pede. 

"To  preclude  his  majesty  from  consenting  to  nny 
arrange uient."— tturfce  ;  Letter  to  Kir  B,  Langrislie. 

2.  To  shut  out  by  anticipative  action  ;  to 
render  inoperative  by  antici  pution ;  to  obviate, 
to  neutralise  ;  to  render  ineffectual ;  to  hinder 
or  prevent  the  action  of,  access  to,  or  enjoy- 
ment of. 

"  Intercourse  which  nearly  preclude*  the  necessity 
of  domestic  visit*,"—  Eiatace :  Italy,  vol.  iii..  di.  xli. 

pre-clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  prnchtsw,  from  prce- 
clnsiis,  pa.  par.  of  prascludo  —  to  shut  out.] 
[PRECLUDE.]  The  act  of  precluding ;  the  state 
of  l*dn£  precluded. 

"Pt.  Augustine's  preclusion  of  all  star-predictions 
out  of  thw  i>]<\ce."~Adamt;  IVorto,  i.  9. 


a,     [Lat.  pneclvsw.]     [PRE- 
CLUDE.] 

1.  Shutting  out. 

2.  Precluding  or  tending  to  preclude  by 
anticipatory  action. 

pr6-clu'-Blve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  preclusive ; 
•ly.]  In  a  preclusive  manner ;  in  a  manner 
tending  to  preclude. 

*pr6-co9e',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  praxox= 
precocious  (q.v.).]  Precocious. 

11  Divers  forward  and  precoce  youths."— Evelyn  : 
Memotri,  ii. 

pro  co  cious,  *  prS-itd'-tions,  a.  [Lat. 
praxox  (gen it.  prnrcocis),  praxoquus,  prcecoqnis 
=  ripe  before  its  time ;  pnet  before,  and 
cotfuo  =  to  cook,  to  ripen;  Fr.  precoce;  Sp. 
precoz;  Ital.  precoce.] 

*  I.    Prematurely  ripening   or  ripe;    ripe 
before  the  natural  or  usual  time. 

"  rrrcoti'ittg  trees  .  .  .  may  be  found  In  most  parts 
of  Europe."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  vi. 

2.  Intellectually    or    mentally    developed 
before  the  usual  time ;  having  the  faculties 
developed  more  than  is  natural  or  usual  at  a 
given  age. 

"OtJier  precocious  and  conceited  wite  also."— 
Cudworth :  Intell.  System,  bk.  i. ,  ch,  iv. 

3.  Too  forward,  pert :  as,  a  precocious  child. 

pre-CO'-ciouS-l&  adv.  [Eng.  precocious ;  -ly.] 
In  a  precocious  manner;  with  premature 
ripeness  ;  with  forwardness  or  pertness. 

prc  co -clous -n£ss,  s.  [Eng.  precocious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preco- 
cious; precocity, 

"To  prevent  a  saucy  precoctoutmtu  In  learning."— 

Jfannynyham :  Ditcourtet,  p.  10. 

prS-CO9'-X-t^,  «.  [Fr.  prtcocite,  from  precoce 
=  precocious  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Jjwg. :    The   quality    or   state    of 
being  precocious  ;  premature  ripeness  or  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  faculties  ;  premature- 
ness,  forwardness. 

"  S*ine  Unpute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  A  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valuur."—  ffotoel :  Vocal  Forttt. 

2.  B»t. :  The  state  of  being  ripe  before  the 
usual  time. 

*  pre-co  e  ta'  nc-an,  s.      [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Kng.  coetaiiean  (q.v.).]      One   contemporary 
with  but  yet  older  than  another. 

"  Petrarch  the  prtcoeta-nean  «f  Chancer."— Futltr  : 
General  Worthiet,  ch.  iz. 

*  pre-9dg'-I-tate,  v.t.     [Lat  prcecogito :  prce 
=  before,  and  oogito  =  to  think.]    To  think  of, 
consider,  or  contrive  beforehand. 

'  pre-co'&-X-ta'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Kng.  cogitation  (q.v.).]  Previous  thought, 
consideration,  or  contriving. 

pre-c6g-nX'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
cognition  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Previous   knowledge    or 
cognition  ;  antecedent  examination. 

"  Let  us  first  take  notice  by  way  of  precognition." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Vermont,  vol.  111.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  preliminary  examination  of 
a  witness,  or  of  one  likely  to  know  something 
about  a  case,  or  the  evidence  taken  down ; 
especially  an  examination  of  witnesses  to  a 
criminal  act  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  sheriff,  by  a  procurator-fiscal,  in 
order  to  know  whether  there  is  ground  of 
trial,  and  10  enable  him  to  set  forth  the  facts 
in  the  libel. 

"A  Commission  of  Precoynifion  had.  a  few  hours 
before,  pnnied  in  all  the  furuia."—  Alctcaulau :  Jfut. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

pre-cog'-nX-tum,  s.    [PR^COONITUM.] 

*  pre  -  cSg1  -  niz  -  a  -  "ble,  pre  -  coV  -  nis  - 

a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng.  cognizable.] 
Cognizable,  or  capable  of  being  known,  before- 
hand. 

"Work  to  certain  definite  and  preoognitaM*  end*," 
— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  11. 188ft. 

*  pre'-COg-nize,  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Enp. 
cognize  (q.v.).]     To  acknowledge  or  reco^nizi- 
beforehand;  to  proclaim.     [PRECONIZE.] 

"/yrtrofrnfi/fffaOambettist  ministry."— Daily  Newt, 
Aug.  25.  1&82. 

pre'-c5g-nds9e,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-f  and  Eng. 
coalesce  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law:  To  take  the  precognition  of:  as, 
To  precognosce  a  witness. 


*  pre  c6l  Ific'-tion,  ».     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Bng. 
collection    (q.v.).]      A   collection  previously 


made. 


*  pre  -corn-mend',  v.t.   [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
commend  (q.v.).]     To  commend  or  approv* 
beforehand.    (Swift.) 

*  pre~c6m~pose',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng, 
compose  (q.v.).]    To  compose  beforehand. 

"He  did  not  precompote  his  cursory  scrinou*."  — 
Joh'ifon  :  Life  of  Wattt. 

*  pre-con-celt',  v.t.      [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 
conceit,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  conceive  beforehand  ;  tc 
preconceive. 

"  Whose  sweet  supposed  sowers 
Of  preconcerted  pleasures  grieu'd  me  most." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  s.  * 

*  pre'-con-celt,  s.     [r*ef.  pre-,  and  Bug.  con- 
ceit, s.  (q.v.).]     A  conceit  or  notion  formed 
beforehand  ;  a  preconception. 

"Their  misfaahioned  preconcett."—  BooJcer  :  Eccle*. 
Polity. 

*  pre-c6n-9§it'-ed-l^,  adv.    [Pref.  pre-,  ana 
Eng.  conceitedly.]     By  previous  arrangement  ; 
according  to  prearrange  ment. 

"  My  cousin  and  I,  preefwAttMy  paid  Uncle  Ram- 
gudgeon  a  visit,"—  Pve  :  Wurks  (1864),  ii.  880. 

*  pre-con-celve',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conceive   (q.v.).]     To    conceive    or   form    an 
opinion  of  beforehand  ;  to  form  ft  preconcep- 
tion ot    (Waterford  :  Works,  ii.  2.) 

*  pre-con-9ep'-tion,   s.      [Pref.  pre-.   and 
Eng.  conception  (q.v.).|]     The  act  of  precon- 
ceiving ;  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  formed 
beforehand. 

"  And  others  that  do  admit  of  these  things,  precon- 
cfptiirm  from  edticatiuii."—  More:  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  11..  ch.  xvi 

pre-c4n-cert',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
concert,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  concert,  plan,  contrive, 
or  agree  on  by  previous  arrangement. 

"  Executed  some  preconcerted  stratagem."—  Warten: 
English  Poetry,  iiL  1M. 

*  pre-co"n'-9ert,  s.       [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
concert,  s.  (q.v.).]    An  arrangement  previously 
made  ;  somethingarranged  or  concerted  before- 
hand. 

pre-con-9ert'-«d,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [PBECON 

CERT,  v.} 

pre-con-9ert'-ed-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  precov 
certed;  -ly.}  In  a  preconcerted  manner;  toy 
preconcert  or  previous  arrangement 

pre-con-9ert'-e"d-ne'ss,  ».  [Eng.  precon- 
certed ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
preconcerted. 

*  pre-cdn-^Sr'-tlon,  a.      [PRECONCERT,  «.] 
The  act  of  preconcerting  or  arranging  before- 
hand ;  preconcert. 

pre-con-dSmn'  (final  n  silent),  *  pre  con- 
dcmne,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  condemn 
(q.v.).]  To  condemn  beforehand. 

"They  will  quite  reject  and  precondemne  them."— 
Prynne:  Histrto-SIattix.  (Ep.  bed.  p.  8.) 

*  pre-c6n-dem-na'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  pr*-, 
and  Eng.  condemnation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of 
condemning  beforehand  ;  the  state  of  being 
precondemned. 

*  pre-con-df'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
condition  (q.v.).]    A  previous  or  antecedent 
condition  ;  a  preliminary  condition. 

*  pre-con-fonn',  v.i,     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conform  (q.v.).]    To  conform  in  anticipation. 

*  pre-con-form'-I-t^.  s.      [Pref.  pre-,  and 

Kng.  conformity  (q.v.).]    Previous  or  antece- 
dent conformity. 

pre'-cdn-ise,  v.t.    [PRECONIZE.] 

*  pre-con'-X-zate,  *  pre-con-ni-sate,  oJt 

IPRECONIZE.] 

1.  To  proclaim,  to  publish. 

2.  To  summon,  to  call. 

"  Slie  was  thrice  ttrecnnnimtf,  and  called  eft-soons  to 
return  ami  appear.  —£urnrf;  Record*,  bk.  ii..  No.  28. 

pre  con  i  za  tion,  pr  e  con-I  sa'  -  tion,  «. 

[PRECONIZATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  public  proclamation  ;  a 
publishing  by  proclamation.  (Now  scarcely 
ever  used  except  in  Convocation.) 

"  The  minister,  in  a  solemn  jn-econitntion,  called  yo* 
either  then  to  speak,  or  for  ever  after  to  hold  your 
peace."—  lip.  Ball:  Catet  of  Contctence.  add.  S. 


-ci*in* 


$ ;  potit,  JcJftrl ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
tian  -  shon.    -tion,  -sion  =  anon ;  -{ion,  -gion  -  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  Ecclee.  :  The  solemn  approbation  by  the 
Pope  of  a  person  designated  to  any  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

"  A  bull  of  prectmitation  is  expedited  to  the  candi- 
date."— Addii*  Arnold.-  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  «83. 

ore  con  izo,  pro  con  isc,  v.t.  [Eccles. 
Lat.  proKoniso,  from  Lat.  prosconor  =  to  pro- 
claim ;  prceco  =  a  public  crier,  a  herald.] 

Ecdes. :  To  approve  solemnly  ;  used  of  the 
act  by  which  the  Pope  approves  the  apuoint- 
ment  of  a  person  nominated  to  any  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignities,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Cardinals  have  reported  in  his  favour. 

"The  Pope  will  preconitr,  amoug  others,  the  rector 
of  the  Irish  College  here  for  the  See  of  Ephesns."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  li,  ISM. 


*  pre-cj&h'-quer  (qu  as  k),  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  conquer  (q.v.).J  To  conquer  before- 
hand. 


"  The  |*rtage  of  this  kiugtlumr.  which  tliey  had  prt- 
congneredtn  their  hoi**?— fuller  •'  Worthies;  Corn- 
wall. 

I>re  con'-scious  (sc  as  sh), «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  conscious  (q.v.).']  Pertaining  to,  or 
Involving,  a  state  anterior  to  consciousness. 

*  pro  con  sent ,«-       [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
consent,  s.  (q.v.).]     Previous  consent. 

"  Whoever  but  hi*  approbation  added, 
Though  Dot  his  precontrnt." 

Shakctp.  :  Periclet,  IT.  4. 

pre  c6n-sid  cr,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Bug. 
consider  (q.v.).J  To  consider  or  think  over 
beforehand. 

'  pre  con-sid  er  a'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  consideration  (q.v.).]  Previous  con- 
sideration. 

*  pre  c6n  sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.      [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  consign  (q.v.).]    To  consign  before- 
hand ;  to  make  a  previous  consignment  of. 

pre  c6n  soT-I  dat-6d,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  consolidated  (q.v.).]  Consolidated  before- 
hand. 

pre  cdn  -stl  tute,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  constitute  (q.v.).]  To  constitute  or 
establish  beforehand. 

:>re  con  sume ,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre~t  and  Eng. 
consume  (q.v.).]  To  consume  beforehand. 

"  A  premature  necessity 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  precemtumet 
The  reason."        Wordtmorth :  Sxcurtivn,  bk.  Till 

*  pre-con'-tract,  *.     [Pref.  pre-,  aod  Eng. 
contract,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  previous  contract;  a 
contract   or  engagement    entered    into    pre- 
viously to  another. 

"  He  la  your  husband  on  a  precontract.' 

MaJtetp. :  Measure /or  M  future,  IT.  L 

pre  con-tract,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  contract,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  contract  or  bargain  before- 
hand ;  to  make  a  previous  contract  or  engage- 
ment. 

B.  Tram.:  To  engage  or  bind  by  a  previous 
contract. 

"  Thii  Lepida  ha*  been  precontracted  unto  Metellus 
Scipio."— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  639. 

pre-con-trive',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  pr«-t  and 
Eng.  contrive  (q.v.).]  To  contrive  or  plan 
beforehand ;  to  preconcert 

pre  cor   di  al,  a.    [PIUGCORDIAL.] 

pre  cor   di  als,  s.  pi.    [PR^ECORDIAL.]    The 

same  as  PR^COHDIA  (q.v.). 

"  pre-cur'-rer,  s.     [Lat.  pracurro  =  to  run 

oefore  :  prce  =  before,  and  curro  =  to  run.] 
A  precursor. 

"  Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend." 

Shakeip. :  The  Pattionat*  Pttffrim,  30. 

*  pre-curse',  ».     [Lat.   pnz  =  before,  and 
curs  us  =  a  running.]    A  forerunning. 

"The  like  precurte  of  fierce  events." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  L  1. 

pre  cur'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
cursive  (q.v.).]  Preceding,  introductory,  pre- 
cursory. 

"  A  deep  prrcwrriw  Bound." 

Coleridge:  bettiny  tf  Nation*. 

pre-cur'-sor,  s.  [Lat.  pm'ewrsor,  from  prce 
=  before,  and  cursor  =  a  runner  ;  Fr.  prec,tr- 
teur ;  Sp.  precursor.]  A  forerunner;  one  who 
or  that  which  precedes  and  leads  up  to,  or 
indicates  the  approach  of  anything;  a  har- 
binger, a  messenger;  an  omen,  a  sign. 


*  pre  cnr'  sor-Shlp,  *.  [Eng.  precursor; 
-»liip.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  pre- 
cursor. 


pre-CUr'-sdr-jf,  a.  ft  *.     [Let.  prcecursorius.} 
A.  As  adj. :   Forerunning  ;   preceding  and 
indicating  as  a  forerunner,  precursor,  or  har- 
binger. 

"Api 
UrcA 

"  B.  As  aubst. :  An  introduction. 

"A  necessary  precuriory  to  depth  of  knowledge, "— 
Hammond:   Jf4rtf.lT.Hsl 

pre  da-cean  (ce  as  sh),  *.  [PHEDACEOUS.] 
A  carnivoro'ua  animal. 

pre  da  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat  prctda 
=  prey.]  Living  by  prey. 

"Those  are  endowed  with  poison  because  they  are 
jrretlut.-fout.~~/Jfrham  :  P\ytu-o-Theot.,  bit.  It,  ch.  ii. 

*  pre'-dal,  a.    [Lat.  praxia=  prey.]    Practis- 
ing plunder;  plundering,  predaceous. 

"  The  predal  raven  took  his  flight." 

BoHte:  The  Olive. 

*  pre-date',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  date, 
v.  (q.v.).]     To  date  by  anticipation ;  to  ante- 
date :  as,  To  predate  a  letter. 

*  pre  da  tion,   *  pre  da  cl -on,  s.    [Lat. 
prcudutio,  from  prceantus,  pa.  par.  of  prtedor 
=  to  plunder;  prceda  =  prey,  booty.]    The 

act  of  plundering  or  pillaging. 

"  This  sodain  viiiUclon  or  predacton  cleane  shaned 
them."-ffalt :  Benrg  IV.  (an.  17). 

*  pre  da  tor  69,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  prtedatores,  pi. 
of  prcedator  =  a  plunderer.] 

Ornith.  :  Swainson's  first,  or  typical,  tribe 
of  Coleoptera,  They  feed  upon  other  insects. 
Families:  Cicindelidse,  Carabids,  Dyticidse, 
Silphidse,  and  staph.vliuidse. 

prcd  a  tor  y,  *  pred  a  tbr-I-ous,  a. 
[Lat,  prcedatori'us,  from  pnxdator  =  a  plun- 
derer, from  prcedatus.]  [PREDATION.] 

1.  Given  to  or  practising  plunder  or  pillage ; 
plundering,  pillaging;  characterised  by  pil- 
lage. 

"  The  old  predatory  habits  were  effectually  broken." 
—Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

*  2.  Hungry,  ravenous,  rapacious. 

"Air  Is  predatory.'— Retiqula  Wottoniana.  p.  Ui. 

pr£  dazz  ite  (xz  as  tx),  s.  [After  Predazzo, 
Tyrol,  where  found  j  suff.  -ite  (Mtn.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  substance  resembling  a 
fine-grained,  crystalline  dolomite.  Colour, 
white.  Investigation  shows  It  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of calcite  and  brucite(q.v.).  [PENCATITK.] 

*  prede,  5.    (Lat.  prceda,}    Prey,  booty. 

"Ilia  kinsman  would  seeine  to  rescue  the  prede  of 
bis  deadlie  to."-U<Ain*hcd :  Detcrtpt.  of  Ireland,  ch.  vi. 

*  prede,  *  prelde,  v.t.    [Lat.  pr&dor.]    To 
pillage,   to   plunder,  (llolinshed :  Descript.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vi.) 

*  pre  de  cay,  *.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  decay 
s.  (q.v.).]     Premature  decay. 

"  Some  prede&iy  [of  oracles]  is  observable  frem  that 
of  Cicero.— Browne  :  I'ulff-ir  Srrourt,  bk.  Til.,  ch.  xii. 

*  pro  de  9ease ,  «.      [Pref.  pr«-,  and  Eng. 
decease  (q.v.).]    The  decease  or  death  of  one 
person  before  another. 

pre  decease',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
decease  (q.v.).]  To  die  before.  Shakesp. : 
Rape  ofLucrece,  1,756.) 

*  pre-de'-ce'ss',  v.t.    [Coined  from  predecessor 
(q.v.).]   To  precede  ;  to  be  the  predecessor  of. 

"  Lord  John  Sackville  predeceued  me  here." — 
Walpole  :  Letten,  i.  164. 

*  pre  de-9es  -sive,  a.   [PREDECESSOE.]  Pre- 
ceding.   (Massitiger:  Old  Law,  i.  1.) 

pre-de-ceV-sor,    *  pre  de-ces-sour,  s. 

[  Lat.  pr(edecessort  from  prce  —  before,  and 
decessor  =.  one  who  leaves  au  office,  from 
decessus,  pa.  par.  of  decedo  =  to  go  away.] 

1.  One  who  precedes  or  goes  before  another 
in  any  position,  state,  offlite,  &c. ;  one  who 
held  an  office  or  position  before  another ;  one 
whom  another  follows  in  an  office  or  position. 

"His  revenues  farexoeeded  those  o(  hit  predeeeuor$." 

—  .V,i>;iu?ay  :  Hist.  Knff.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

*  pre-de-clare',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
declare  (q.v.).]     To  declare  beforehand  ;  to 
foretell.    (Mas$inger:  Guardian,  i.  1.) 


'  pre  de  fine,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
det me  (q.v.).J  To  define  or  limit  beforehand  ; 
to  preordain.  (Bp.  Hall:  Hard  Texts;  Dmtiisi 
ix.  2). 

'  pre-def-i  ni   tion,  *  pre-dyf-lyn-y 

ci  on,  s.  [I'ref.  pre-,  ami  Enfe'.  definition 
(q.v.Xj  A  detiuin^  or  limiting  beforehand ;  a 
preordaining.  (Bale:  linage,  pt.  i.) 

*  pre  dc  lib  er-a-tion,  s.    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  deliberation  (q.v.).]    Deliberation  before- 
hand ;  forethought. 

*  pre  de  lin  e  -a  -tion,  $.    [Pref.  pre-,  am 
Eiig.  delineation  (q.v.).J  Previous  delineation 

pre  del   la,  *.    [itaL] 

Ecctesiology : 

1.  The  upper  platform  In  front  of  the  altai 
oit  which  the  celebrant  stands  to  say  mass, 

2.  The  ledge  at  the  back  of  the  altar  OB 
which  candlesticks,  vases,  &c.,  are  placed. 

3.  A  strip  under  an  altar-piece,  containing 
small  paintin;;;*  of  subjects  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  altar-piece  itself ;  limce  sometimes 
used  in  art  for  a  small    picture  connected 
with,  and  in  the  same  frame  as  a  larger  work. 
(Athen.,  Ap.  30,  1837,  p.  580.) 

"pre -de -serf,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
desert,  s.  (q.v.).]  Previous  desert  or  merit. 

"Those  |i.flk-es|  are  the  noblest  Unit  we  do  without 
predetert.  —  L  Kttrange  :  Seneca't  iloralt,  ch.  It 

*  pre  de-sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.   [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  design,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  design  or  purpose 
beforehand ;  to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

pro  dcf  Ig  nato,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
designate  (q.v.). J 

Logic :  One  of  Hamilton's  divisions  of  Pro- 
positions according  to  the  Quantity,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
external  expression  of  the  internal  thought 

"Propositions  hare  either,  as  propositions,  their 
quantity  (determinate  or  Indeterminate)  marked  out 
by  a  verbal  tira  or  they  h*ve  not ;  such  qiuuitity 
beiiig  Involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  uiav  be 
called  in  the  one  ease  Predetigimte ;  in  the  other 
Prelndesignate."—  Hamilton:  Logic (*&.  Hansel.1. 1.  M4. 

pre  des  Ig  na  tion,    s.      [Pref.  pre-,  aa<* 

Eng.  designation  (q.v.).] 

I^ogic :  A  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing 
logical  quantity. 


a.      [Eng.  prtdesig- 
he  logical  quantity 


. 

nat(e);  -ory.]     Marking  the  logi 
of  a  proposition. 

pre  dcs  tin  ar   I  an,  a.  *  «.     [Kng.  prr 
destin(e)  ;  -arian.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  predestinattea. 

"To    silence    the   predtttinarian    controversy."  — 
Water/Hint  :  H'orkt,  il  S85. 

2.  Holding  or  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.   (Jortin  :  Dissertations,  No.  2^. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  believes  or  sup- 
ports the  doctrine  of  predestination.    (Decay 
of  Piety.) 

predestinarian-controversy,  *. 

[GllACE,  *.  II.  6.] 

pre  des  tln-ar  -I-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  pre- 
destindrian  ;  -ism.]  The  doctrines  or  system 
of  the  predestinarians. 

*  pre-des'-tln-ar-^,  a.     [Eng.  predestine); 

•ary.  ]    Predes  ti  narian. 

"  Their     predes'inary    doctrines."—  Heylin  :     Six. 
Pretbyteriant,  p.  21. 

•  pre  des  tin  ate,  *  pro  des-tyn  ate,  a. 

TLat  prcedestindtus,  pa.  par.  of  pranlestino  = 
to  determine  beforehand:  prce  —  before,  and 
destino  =  to  destine  (q.v.).]  Predestinated  ; 
ordained  or  appointed  beforehand. 

"They  were  predettunate  tosurtre  yet  more  plagoes." 
—  Ball:  Henry  I  \'.  (ML  4). 

pre  des'  tin-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  predestiner  ; 
Sp.  &  Fort,  predsstinar  ;  Ital.  predestinare.  ] 
[PREDESTINATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  appoint  beforehand  by  ii- 
reversible  decree  or  unchangeable  purpose  ;  to 
preordain  ;  to  predetermine.  (Eph.  i.  5.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :   To   hold    the   doctrine   of 
predestination.    (Dryden.) 

pro  des  tin  a  -tion,    *  pre-des-tln-a- 

ci  on,    *  pre  des  tin-a-ci  oun,  s.     [Fr. 

predestination,  from  Lat.  prcedcstinatio,  from 
prfiilesHnatns  =  predestinate  (q.v.V  8p.  pre- 
destinacion:  Ital.  predestinazione.] 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p9 
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L  Ord.  Ijang.  :  The  act  of  ordaining,  de* 
ereeing,  or  determining  events  beforehand. 

"God's  infallible  providence  and  predeitinacion."~ 
Joye:  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Theol.  :  Foreord  ination  (q.v.).  The  word 
"predestination"  does  not  occur  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Bible.  The  verb  "to  predestinate"  is 
found  in  Rom.  viii.  29,  30,  and  Epb.  i.  5,  11. 
[CALVINISM,  ELECTION,  II.  2.] 

*  pre-dSs'-thl-a  tlve,  a.     [Eng.  predestin- 
at(e);  -ive.]     Predestinating;  determining  or 
ordaining  beforehand. 

*  pre-des'-tm-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  predestinate); 
-on] 

1.  One  who  predestinates  or  preordains. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestin- 
ation ;  a  predestinarian. 

"  Let  all  predestinaton  me  produce, 
Wlio  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain." 

Cowley  :  J/y  fate, 

pre-des'-tine,  v.t.  [Fr.  predestiner.]  [PRE- 
DESTINATE, a.]  To  decree  or  appoint  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate. 

"  The  very  lips  and  eye§ 
Predesti.-td  to  have  all  our  sight." 

Moore;  Light  of  the  Harem. 

"pre-des'-tin-^,  *pre-des-tin-e,«.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  destiny  (q.v.).]    Appointment 
or  ordinance  beforehand  ;  predestination. 
"  In  his  inerites  soothly  for  to  be, 
As  they  ahull  coraen  by  predestine." 

Chaucer  :  Trottut  A  Creuida,  Ir. 

pre-de-teV-mln-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  determinable  (q.v.).J  Detenninable  be- 
forehand ;  capable  of  being  predetermined. 

pre-de-teV-mfo-ate,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  determinate  (q.v.).]  Determined  before- 
hand ;  preordained. 

"  Ood's  providenoe  and  prtdfterminate  purpose."  — 
Richardson  :  Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

pre  de-ter-mln-a'-tion,  ».  rpref-  P™~* 
and  Eng.  determination  (q.v.).J  Previous  de- 
termination ;  purpose  determined  or  formed 
beforehand  ;  predetermined  purpose. 

"  By  an  irresistible  predetermination  of  the  faculty 
to  that  action."—  South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  vii,,  MT.  5. 

tprc-de-ter'-mine,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  determine  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine,  appoint,  or  ordain  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain. 

"  If  God  prewcsereuti,  he  must  have  predetermined 
them."—  Hate:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  foredoom  ;  to  predestinate. 

"H«  did  not  predetermine  him  to  any  evil."  —  Bp. 
Taylor  :  Sermont,  vol.  i,,  ser.  9. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  form  a  determination  or 
purpose  beforehand, 


r',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
devowr(q.v.).J  To  devour  or  swallow  up  in 
Anticipation. 

"The  Queen's  kindred  had  predevound  hU  estate." 
—  Putter:  Worthiet,  ii.  207. 

yre'-di-al,   prce'-df-al,   a.      [Fr.   predialt 
from  Lat.  prcedium  =  au  estate,  a  farm.] 
L  Consisting  of  lands  or  farms  ;  landed,  real. 
"Their  predial  estates  are  liable  to  fiscal  payment* 
and  taxes;  —Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Attached  to  lands  or  farms. 

"Slavery  evidently  appears  at  its  best  (such  ai  the 
best  is)  when  seen  in  an  old  slave  community,  where  it 
Is  purely  domestic  rather  than  prcedial."—  Pall  Mull 
Gazette,  Oct.  13,  1882. 

3.  Rising  from  or  produced  by  land  :  as, 
pra/ioZ  tithes. 

predial-servitudes,  s.  pt 

Scots  Law  :  Real  servitudes  affecting  herit- 
age. 

prSd-i-oa-t>H'-¥-ty,  s.  [Eng.  prtdicabl((>); 
-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  predicable  ; 
capability  of  being  predicated  or  affirmed  of, 
or  attributed  to  something. 

"Their  existence  ts  nothing  but  pradtcability,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject  —  Reid  • 
Analytit  of  Ari$totl«'t  Logic. 

pr6d  -i-ca  ble,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  praxlicabilis, 
from  prwdico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish  ;  Fr. 
predicable;  Sp.  predi&tlle  ;  Ital.  predicabile.} 
[PREDICATE,  v.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  predicated  or 
affirmed  of  something  ;  attributable  as  a 
quality  to  something  :  as,  Whiteness  is  predic- 
able of  snow. 

"The  property,  lurt  now  mentioned,  is  no  way 
predicable  concerning  the  existence  of  matter."— 
Baxter  :  On  the  Soul,  fi.  265. 


B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  may  be  predi- 
cated or  affirmed  of  something;  specif.,  in 
logic  a  term  that  may  be  affirmatively  predi- 
cated of  several  others. 

"Geuus,  species,  difference,  property,  and  accident, 
might  with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  >>een 
called  the  five  classes  of  predicates,  but  use  has 
determined  them  to  be  culled  the  &ve  prcdica>tlei."  — 
Reid:  Anctly  sit  of  Aristotle's  Logic. 

pre-dfo'-a-ment,  s.     (liow  Lat.   prcedica- 
mentum,  from  Lat.  prcedicatus,  pa.   par.   of 
prcedico  =  to  publish,  to  proclaim;  Fr.  predica- 
ment ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  predicamento.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Class  or  kind  defined  or  described  by  any 
definite  marks  or  qualities ;  a  category. 

"Called  reasonable  creatures,  and  in  thnt, predica- 
ment, compared  and  ioyned  wyth  augelUs.  — Sail: 
£dward  IV.  (an.  28). 

2.  A  particular  state,  condition,  or  position  ; 
especially  a  state  or  position  of  difficulty, 
trial,  or  danger. 

"In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st" 

Shaketp.  '  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  l. 

IL  Logic:  [CATEGORY,  1,  t]. 

*prc  die  a  mcnt'-al,  a.  [Eng.  predica- 
ment; -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  predica- 
ments. 

"A  gpectScial  diversity  among  onr  predlcarntntal 
opposite*."— Qlanvill :  Sceptit  Scientijlca,  ch.  xxi  v. 

*  pred'-i-cant,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  prcedicans,  pr. 
par.  of  prcedico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish.] 
[PREDICATE,  v,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  affirms  anything. 

2.  A  preaching  friar;  a  Dominican* 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affirming,  predicating. 

2.  Preaching. 

pred'  i  cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prcedicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  prcedico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish :  prcs 
—  before,  and  dico  =  to  proclaim.  Predicate 
and  preach  are  doublets.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1,  To  affirm  one  thing  of  another. 

"Which  may  as  truely  be  predicated  of  the  English 
play  haunters,  —  Prynne  :  1  Histrio-Mattix,  vi.  2. 

2.  To  found,  as  an  argument,  proposition, 
or  the  like,  on  some  basis  or  data ;  to  found  ; 
to  base. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  affirm  something  of  an- 
other ;  to  make  an  affirmation. 

pred'-i-cate,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  prcedicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  prcedico.]  [PREDICATE,  v.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Predicated,  affirmed. 
B.  As  substantive  :  (Fr.  pridicat). 

1.  Gram. :  The  word  or  words  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  express  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject. 

2.  Logic:  The  term  in  a  proposition,  express- 
ing that  quality  which,  by  the    copula,  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.    Thus,  in 
the  propositions,  Snow  is  white,  Coal  is-not 
white,  whiteness  is  the  quality  affirmed  of 
snow,   and  denied  of  coal.     In  both  cases, 
therefore,  the  term  "  white  "  is  the  predicate. 

pred-I-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  prcedicatio,  from 
prcedicatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcedico  =  to  proclaim  ; 
Fr.  predication;  Sp.  predicacion;  Ital.  predL- 
cazione.]  [PREDICATE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  predicating  or  affirming  one 
thing  of  another ;  affirmation,  assertion. 

*  2.  That  which  is  predicated  or  affirmed ;  a 
predicate. 

*  3.  The  act  or  art  of  delivering  sermons ; 
preaching. 

"  The  powerful  predications  of  thine  holy  apostles." 
— £p.  Ball :  Mystery  of  Godliness,  J  8. 

pr^d'-I-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  predicate);  -ive.] 
Expressing  affirmation  or  predication  ;  predi- 
cating, affirming. 

"  The  predicative  or  verbal  roots."—  Whitney.'  Life 
*  Growth  of  Lanffuaga,  ch.  r. 

prSd'-i-ca-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  prcedicatorius.] 
Predicating,  affirmative,  positive. 

pre-dl-cro't'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dicrotic.] 

Physiol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  pulse  wave 
Jn  an  artery  a  little  before  the  dicrotic  one. 
(Foster.) 

prS-dlot',  v.t.  [Lat.  prcedictus,  pa.  par.  of 
prcedico  =  to  tell  before  :  prce  =  before,  and 


dico  =  to  tell ;  Fr.  predire  ;  Ital.  predicert, 
predire ;  Sp.  predecir.]  To  tell  beforehand; 
to  foretell,  to  prophesy,  to  foreknow,  to  for- 
bode,  to  prognosticate. 

"Things  long  before  predicted  to  us."— CuJtcort*: 
Intell.  Syttem,  p.  M7. 

*  prS-dict',  s.     [PREDICT,  v.}    A  prediction  ; 
prophecy.    (Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  14.) 

pre  dic'-tion,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pr&diotio, 
from  prcedictus ;  Sp.  prediccion;  Ital.  prt* 
dizione,]  [PREDICT,  v.] 

1.  The   act  of  predicting,  foretelling,   or 
prophesying  future  events. 

2.  That  which  is  predicted  or  prophesied ; 
a  prophecy. 

"  These  prediction* 
Are  to  the  world  In  general,  as  to  Caesar." 

tffMketp. :  Juliut  Cottar.  IL  & 

*  pre-dlc'-tion-al,  a.   [Eng.  prediction;  *al.] 
Predictive,  prophetic. 

"  The  contests  .  .  .  were  observed  predictional.'— 
Fuller;  Worthies.  U.  22U 

t  prS-dlo'-tive,  a.     f Lat.  prcedictivus,  from 

*  prcedictus,    pa.  par.  of  prcedico  =  to  predict 
(q.v.).]      Predicting,    foretelling,    presaging, 
prophesying,  prophetic. 

"  With  bitter  amile  predictive  of  my  woes." 

Crabbe :  Talet  of  th*  HaU,  x. 

*pr8-dlc'-tive-l^t  adv.  [Eng.  predictive; 
-ly.]  In  a  predictive  or  prophetic  manner; 
prophetically. 

prfi-dic'-tSr,  *.    [Eng.  predict,  v. ;  -or.]    On« 
_who  predicts  or  foretells  ;  a  foreteller. 

"  This  false  and  audacious  predict  or.  "—Surift :  Bicker- 
ttaff  Detected. 

* pre-dic'-tor-^,  o.  [Eng.  predict;  -cry.} 
Predicting,  presaging,  prophetic. 

"  Predictory  of  those  victories  he  afterwards  got."— 
Fuller:  Worthiet;  London, 

*  pre  di  gest   ion  (i  as  y),  s.     [Pref.  pre-t 
and  Eng.  digestion  (q.v.).]     Digestion  hastily 
performed ;  too  hasty  digestion, 

"  Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  is  sure  to  fill  the 
body  full  of  crudities."— Bacon:  Sttays;  Of  Dispatch. 

*  pre-dj-lect'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  prcs  =  before, 
and  dilectus=  chosen,  loved.]    Chosen  before- 
hand.   (Harte :  Charitable  Mason.) 

pre  di  lec'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pros  = 
before,  and  dilectio  =:  choice,  love,  from  dilectus, 
pa.  par.  otdiligo  =  to  choose,  to  love.)  A  pre- 
vious liking  ;  a  prepossession  of  mind  or  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  something. 

"  A  predilection  for  that  which  suite  our  particular 
turn  and  disposition."— ffumt;  Euayt,  pt.  i.,  eea.  23. 

*  pre-dis-civ'-er,  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
discover  (q.v.).]    To  discover  beforehand  ;  to 
foresee.    (Fuller :  Church  Hist.,  IX.  i.  52.) 

*  pre-dte-<sdv'-er-&  a.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
discovery  (q.v.).]     A  discovery  made  before- 
hand. 

*  pre-dis-pd  -nen-$&   «.     [Eng.   predispo- 
nen(t);  -cy.]    The  state  of  being  predisposed; 
predisposition. 

pre-dis-po'  nent,  a.  &  t    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  disponent  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adj. :  ThesameasPREDisposiNG(q.T.). 
B.  As  subst. :  That  which  predisposes. 

pro  dis  pose',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fit  or  adapt  previously  to  a  state  or 
purpose. 

2.  To  dispose  or  incline  beforehand ;  to  give 
a  predisposition  or  tendency  to. 

"Tli-1  germs  are  seeds  ;  and  the  body,  fitted,  or.  ae 
the  doctors  a&y,predisposed,  to  afford  them  lodgment  " 
—Daily  flews.  Feb.  1,  1886. 

pre-dis-pd -§i'-t ion,  a.   [Pref.  pre-,  and  En<r   t 

disposition  (q.v.).]  * 

1.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptation   to  any 
state,   change,  impression,  or  purpose ;  sus- 
ceptibility :  as,  predisposition  to  a  disease. 

2.  The  state  of  being  previously  disposed 
or  inclined  to  anything ;  previous  inclination, 
tendency,  or  bent ;    predilection,   prejudice, 
bias  :  as,  A  predisposition  to  mirth  or  melan- 
choly. 

pre  dom  i  nan9e,  prg-do'm'-X-nan-$& 

«.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dominance  (q.v.);  Fr. 
predominance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Prevalence  or  ascendency 


bSil,  b£^ ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t 
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over  others  in  power,  strength,  influence,  or 
authority. 

"  The  predominant*  of  conscience  or«r  Interest."— 
Bouth :  Sermont,  vol.  v.,  wr.  1L 

*2.  Aslrol. :  The  euperior  influence  or  power 
of  a  planet.  (SJtakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

pre  dom'-I-nant,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  predominant.]  Predom- 
inating, prevailing,  or  having  the  ascendency 
over  others  in  power,  strength,  influence,  or 
authority ;  superior,  overruling,  controlling. 

"  Man's  predominant  passion*  cease," 

Dryden :  Bind  A  Panther,  lit  887. 

predominant-passion,  s. 

Roman  Theol, :  A  besetting  sin  (q.V.)t 

pre  dom'-i-nant-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  predomi- 
nant; -ly.]  In  a  predominant  manner  or 
degree ;  with  superior  strength,  influence,  or 

authority. 

"Predominantly  Inclined  to  follow  God."— Scott  : 
Chrittian  Life,  pt.  L.  ch.  iii. 

prc  dom'-I-nate,  v.t.  &  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  flominatefa.v.).'] 

A.  /ntfratw. :  To  prevail ;  to  be  ascendant ;  to 
be  superior  or  supreme  in  strength,  influence, 
or  authority ;  to  have  controlling  power  or 
Influence  over  others ;  to  have  the  mastery. 

"  The  style  that  bad  predominated  both  ID  painting 
and  architecture,*— tfu/wote:  Anecdotes  of  fuintins/, 
vol.  iv.,  oh.  iJL 

*  B.  Traits. :  To  dominate  over,  to  over- 
power, to  master,  to  conquer. 

"  Let  your  clow  fire  predominate  hif  mjoke." 

Shakeip.  :  Tinum  of  Athent,  iv.  8. 

prS  dom-i-na'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
EI\X.  domination  (q.v.).j  The  act  or  state  of 
predominating ;  the  state  of  being  predomin- 
ant ;  ascendency,  predominance ;  superior 
Influence. 

"  Their  predomination*  sway  to  much 
Over  the  re»t." 

Brovme;  Britannia' t  PattoraU,  L  X. 

*pre-d6ne',  a.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng.  done 
(q.v.) ;  cf.  foredone.]  Exhausted  beforehand. 

"  Predone  with  variotu  kind*  of  work  at  one*"— 
C.  Kingtley :  Life,  L  99. 

pre  doom',  v.t.  [Pref.  pra-,  and  Eng.  doom,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  doom  beforehand;  to  sentence  to  a 
doom  by  anticipation. 

"  Predoomed  to  miserable  failure." — DaCy  Telefraph, 
Dec.  26.  1885. 

2.  To  foreordain. 

"  To  the  predoometl  adventure." 

Colertdye:  Dettitty  of  Nation*. 

pro  dor'-sal,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dorsal 
q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  back. 


*pre-dour,  s.  [Eng.  pred(e);  -our  —  -or.]  A 
plunderer,  a  pillager.  (Holinshed:  Descrip.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vi.) 


pre'-dy,  a,  &  adv.    [Fr.  prtt  =  ready.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Naut. .*  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  cleared 
and  ready  for  action. 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily.    (Prov.) 

pree,  prle,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  prieve  =  prove.] 
To  try  or  prove  by  tasting  ;  to  taste.  (Scotch.) 

*  pre-e-lSct',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  elect, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  elect  or  choose  beforehand. 

"  God  .  .  .  preelected  her  before  the  worldes  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Lorde." — Fox  :  Martyri,  p.  7S3. 

*  prc  c  lec'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
election  (q.v.).]   Election  or  choice  by  previous 
determination  of  the  wilL    (Bp.  Taylor  :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  11.) 

pre-em'-I-nenfe,  *  pre-em-y-nence, 
*  pre-hem'  i-uenge,  «.  [Fr.  prominence, 
from  Lat.  pre-eminent ia,  from  prce  =  before, 
and  eminent  ia  =  eminence  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
preeminencia.] 

1.  The    quality   or   state    of   Tjeing   pre- 
eminent;  superiority  in  excellent  or  noble 

gualities  ;  superior  or  surpassing  eminence  or 
igh  position ;   distinction  above  others  in 
quality,  position,  rank,  or  the  like.    (Rarely 
used  for  superiority  or  notoriety  in  evil.) 

"  [TheyJ  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the  Klnga  of 
Scotland.  —  Jlacaulat:  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence ;  pre- 
dominance. 

"  The  same  preeminence  over  oar  other 
Stewart :  Phil,  Kuayt,  pt.  11.,  can.  L 


pre-cm  -I  nent,  *  pre  hern'-I  nent,  a. 
[Fr.  preeminent,  from  Lat.  prceeminens  pr.  par. 
of  praeemineo  =  to  excel;  Sp.  prteminente,] 
[PREEMINENCE.]  Eminent  above  all  others  ; 
superior  to  or  surpassing  all  others  in  quality, 

Cition,  rank,  or  the  like.    (Rarely  used  in  a 
sense  for  eminent  or  notorious    above 
others  in  evil  qualities.) 

"His  own  services  had  been  preeminent."  —  Macau- 
lay:  ffitt.  Eng,.  ch.  xlU. 

pro  em  -I  nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  preeminent; 
-ly.]  In  a  preeminent  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  surpassing  all  qtbers. 

"  Preeminently  fertile  both  In  legal  and  In  parlia- 
mentary ability*—  Macaviay  :  ffitt.  E>ig..  ch.  iv. 

*  pre-em-plo"y',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
employ,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  employ  previously  or 
before  others. 

"  That  falae-  villain. 

Whom  I  employM.  w*»  preempt  oyed  by  him." 
SkakeMp.;  Win1 


. 
inter1*  Tale,  IL  t 

pre-empt'  (mp  as  m),  v.t.  &  i.  [Coined  from 
preemption  (q.v.).]  To  take  up,  as  land,  with 
the  right  of  preemption  (q.v.). 

pre-emp'-tlon  (mp  as  m),  a.  [Lat.  prce  = 
before,  and  emptio  —  a  buying,  from  emptus, 
pa.  par.  of  emo  =  to  buy  ;  Fr.  preemption.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  right  of  buying  before  others  ; 
specif.,  the  right  or  prerogative  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  sovereign  in  England  of  buying 
provision*  for  his  household  in  preference  to 
others.  Abolished  by  19  Charles  II. 

2.  The  right  of  a  settler  on  lands  In  the 
United  States  to  purchase  In  preference  to 
others,  when  the  land  is  sold. 

T  Clause  of  Preemption  : 

Scots  T/iw:  A  clause  sometimes  Inserted  In 
a  feu-right,  regulating  that  if  the  vassal  should 
be  inclined  to  sell  the  lands,  he  shall  give  the 
superior  the  first  offer,  or  that  the  superior 
shall  have  the  lands  at  a  certain  price  fixed  by 
the  clause. 

*  pre-emp'-tfve  (mp  as  m),  a.    [Eng.  pre- 
empt;  -ive.]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  pre- 
emption; preempting. 

pre-emp'-tor  (mp  as  m),  a.  [Eng.  preempt  ; 
•or.]  One  who  preempts;  one  who  takes  up 
land  with  the  right  of  preemption. 

preen,  s.  [A.S.  pram  =  a  clasp,  a  bodkfa; 
Dan.  preen  —  the  point  of  a  graving  tool  ; 
Gael,  prin  ;  Icel.  prj6n  =  a  pin.] 

1.  A  forked  tool  used  by  clothiers. 

2.  A  pin,  a  bodkin.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  memory*!  no  worth  a  prim* 
Burnt  :  To  WWiom  &mpton.    (Postscript.) 

preen,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  prune  (q.v.)O  To 
trim  with  the  beak,  as  birds  trim  their  feathers, 
by  drawing  over  them  the  oil  secreted  by  the 
uropygial  gland. 

"  Water-fowl  .  .  .  preen,  when  they  sleek  or  replace 
their  wet  feat  hen  In  the  sun."—  tl'arton  :  Obtervationt 
on  Spenter. 

prc-en-gage'  tJ.t  jTref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
engage  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  engage  by  previous  contract,  promise, 
or  agreement. 

"  By  being  the  Ant  solicitors,  preengaye  the  Goda  In 
their  favour."—  Burnt  :  ffat.  /lUfory  of  Religion,  f  4. 

2.  To  engage  or  occupy  by  previous  influ- 
ence ;  to  preoccupy  :  as,  To  preengage  one's 
attention. 

pre  :  en-  ga£e'  ment,  *  pro  -Xn  -  gage'- 
ment,  s.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng.  engagement 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  previous  engagement  ;  precedent  obli- 
gation or  engagement  :  as,  He  cannot  come,  as 
he  has  a  preengagement. 

2.  A  previous  attachment,  binding  the  will 
or  affections. 

*  pre-e-rect't  v.t.      [Pref.   pre-t  and  Eng. 
erect,^.  (q.v.).]    To  erect  or  set  up  previously  ; 
to  preestalilisn. 

"To  Institute  their  preerected  principalities."  — 
Prynne  ;  Treachery  A  Ditloyalty,  pt  L,  p.  9L 

*  prees,  *  prease,  s.    [PRESS,  *.] 

pre-ea-tab'-lisn,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
establish  (q.v.).]  To  establish  or  settle  before- 
hand. 

"[Theyl  showed  him  the  lawi  they  had  preertab. 
liahed."~Prynne  :  Treachery  *  Ditloyalty,  p.  77.  (  App.  ) 

*  prc  cs-tab'  lish-ment,  s.      [Pref.  pre-. 
and  Eng.  establishment  (q.v.).]    Establishment 
or  settlement  beforehand. 


^Aw-^-t^r'-ni-Mr,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
eternity  (q.v.).]  Time  without  a  beginning; 
infinity  of  previous  existence  or  duration. 

" To  Maintain  the  world's  preet^rnUy."—  Ciuhoort\  t 
IvtelL  fyttem.  p.  3»3. 

preeve,  v.t.    [PBOVB.J   (Scotch.) 

pro  ex  am-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  examination  (q.v.).]  Previous  examina- 
tion, 

"  By  no  means  proceed  any  farther,  without  a  pr*~ 
examination  of  tfii-  furesald  'Giovau  BattiaU."— Reli. 
yuta  Wottoniaiwe,  p.  SW. 

pre-ex  am'-Ine,  v.t.  [Pref.  prc-,  and  Eng. 
examine  (q.v.).]  To  examine  beforehand, 

pro  ex-Ist',  *pr»-ex-Iat',v.t .  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  exist  (q.v.),]  To  exist  previously  or 
before  something  else. 

"  That  preexiitiny  created  substance."—  Waterland  : 
Work*.  L  188. 

pre-ex-Ist'-en9e,  *  pre-ex-Ist'-en-9y,  «. 
[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  existence  (q.v.).] 

1.  Existence  previous  to  or  before  something 
else. 

"  Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexiatenc*  to 
all  the  works  of  this  earth."— Surnet :  Theory  of  the 

2.  Existence  in  a  previous  state ;  existence 
of  the  soul  previous  to  its  union  with  the 
body.      Preexistenca  was  a  doctrine  of  the 

•Pythagoreans,  and  several  others  of  the  old 
philosophers,  and  is  still  found  in  many 
Eastern  religions.  [TRANSMIGRATION.] 

"  This  consequence  of  our  soul'*  prMxittence  !•  more 
agreeable  to  reason  than  any  other  hypothesis  what- 
ever,"— More:  Immort.  qf  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiL 

*  pre-ox-  ist'-en  -9131,    «.      [Eng.    prerxitt- 
enc(?);  -ist.]    A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 

'    the  preexistence  of  the  soul. 

*  pre-ex-Ist  -en-jy,  *.    [PREEXISTENCK.) 

pre-ex-ist'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
existent  (q.v.).]  Existing  previously,  or  before 
something  else ;  preceding  or  prior  existence ; 
preexisting. 

"  All  generation,  the  rude  peasant  knows, 
A  preexutent  matter  must  suppose.' 

Blactcmvre :  Creation,  lit 

*  pre-cx-ist-i-ma'-tion,s.    [Pref  pre-,  and 
Eng.  existimation  (q.v.).J    Previous  esteem  or 
estimation. 

*  pre-ex-pec-ta'-tion,  &     [Pref.  pre-.  and 

JSng.  expectation  (q.v.).J  Previous  expecta- 
tion. 

pref'-ace,  «.      [Pr.,  from   Low  Lat.  *  pra- 

fiitium,  from  Lat.  prccfatio,  prcEfatwrn,  =.  a  pre- 
face iprce  =  before,  and/aius,  pa,  par.  of/or= 
to  speak;  Ital.  prefazio,  prefazione;  Sp.  pre- 
Jacio,  prefacion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  spoken  or  written 
as  introductory  to  a  discourse    treatise,  or 
other  composition  ;  a  series  of  preliminary  re- 
marks ;  an  introduction,  a  preamble,  a  pro- 
logue, a  prelude. 

"  In  his  preface  he  expanded  witn  great  skill  and 
elegance  tne  character  which  had  been  Riven  of 
Shakspeare  by  Dryden." — Johnton:  Life  of  Pone. 

2.  Eccles. :  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church 
an  introduction  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.    It 
is  an  exhortation  to  thanksgiving,  and  ends 
with  the  Sanctus  (q.v.).      The  Roman   rite 
recognises  ten  prefaces  :    the  Common,  and 
those  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter, 
Ascension,      Pentecost,     the     Trinity,     the 
Apostles,  and  the  Cross.    The  Greek  Chnrch 
has    but    one     preface.      In    the   Anglican 
obedience  the  preface  is  said  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.     In  addition  to  the  common 
preface,  there  are  proper  prefaces  for  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension,  Whitsunday,  and  th« 
Feast  of  Trinity. 

pref'-ace  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [PREFACE,  s.} 

A.  Trans.:  To  introduce  by  a  preface  or 
Introductory  remarks. 

B*  Intrans. :  To  make  introductory  or  pre- 
fatory remarks. 

"  Having  prefaced'  concerning  prudence." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermont,  ToL  11.,  ser.  33. 

*  pref  '-8-96  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  face 
(q.v.).] "  To  cover,  to  face. 

"  Not  prefuciny  old  rags  with  plush." 

Cleaveland. 

pref'-a9-er,  s.  [Eng.  preface,  s ;  -er.]  One 
who  prefaces  ;  the  writer  of  a  preface. 

"The  prrfaccr  to  these  satyra."—  Wood:  fafti 
Oxon.,  vol.  iL 


ISte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p& 
or,  wore,  wplt;  work,  whd(  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


prefatorial— preformative 
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r'-I-al,   a.      [Eng.   prefatory^    -oi.] 
Prefatory,  introductory,  preliminary. 


pref  -a-tbr-i-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  prefatory  ;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

pref'-a-tor-jf,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Let. 
prirfatorius.}  [PREFACE,*.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  preface  ;  introductory,  pre- 
liminary. (Waterfand  :  Works,  ii.  158.) 

*  prefe,    *  prove,   *  prlefe,  *  prieve,  s. 

[PROOF.] 

pre'-fect,  *  prae'-fSct,  s.  [0.  Fr.  prefect 
(Fr,  prefet),  from  Lat.  prfpfectns  =r  a  prefect, 
from  prce=  before,  tLndfaetus,  pa.  p;ir.  offacio 
=  to  make,  to  set  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prefecto  ;  Ital. 
prefetto.] 

1,  A  governor,  a  commander,  a  chief  magis- 
trate ;  specif.  : 

(1)  A  title  given  to  several  officers,  military, 
naval,  and  civil,  in  ancient  Rome.    Thus,  in 
the  time  of  the  kings  the  officer  appointed  by 
the  king  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  was  called  the 
Prcefectus  Urbi,  or  Prefect  of  the  City.    Later, 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when 
both  consuls  were  required  for  military  service, 
a  Prcefectus  Urbi,  was  named  by  the  Senate  to 
act  during  their  absence.    He  must  have  held 
the  office  of  consul,,  and  lie  enjoyed  during 
the  period  of  his  office  the  same  powers  and 
privileges   within  the  walls  as  the  consuls 
themselves.    In  times  of  dearth  or  famine  a 
commissioner  was  appointed  to  procure  sup- 
plies, his  official  title  being  Prcefectiis  annonce, 
or  Prefect  of  Corn.     In  war  the  whole  body 
of  the  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  also  styled  a  Prefect.     The  captain 
of  a  sliip  of  war  was  called  Pnefcctus  navis, 
and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  Pnefectus  classis. 
Under  Constantine  the  Prefects  became  go- 
vernors of  provinces. 

(2)  In  France  a  prefet,  the  civil  governor  of 
a  department,  having  control  of  the  police, 
and  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  municipal 
administration. 

"  The  very  place  where  the  PrefMf  WIM."—  Standard, 
fan,  16,  1886. 

*2.  A  superintendent.  < 

"The  psalm  thus  composed  by  David,  WM  committed 
to  ilieprefti't  at  hi*mvuuc."—  Hammond:  Workt,  iv.M. 

3.    A  monitor  in  a  public  school. 
*  4.  Tutelary  power. 


pre-fec-tbV-X-al,  *  pre  fee'  tor -al,  a. 
[Eng.  prefect;  -oridl,  -oral.]  Of  or  per£aimng 
to  a  prefect  or  prefects. 

"  Exempt  from  pref ecf  oral  preaaure." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  a,  ISM. 

pre'-fect-ShXp,  s.  [Eng.  prefect ;  -skip.]  Tho 
office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect ; 
prefecture. 

pre   fee  ture,  s,     [Fr.,  from  Lat  pratfectura, 

from  prcsfectus  =  a  prefect  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
prefect  or  chief  magistrate. 

"The  members  of  the  Eure  Prefecture." — Standard, 
Jau.  16,  1386. 

,2.  The  official  residence  of  a  prefect. 

"The  news.  .  .  reached  the  Prefecture  sA  Evwux." 
—Dallu  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

3.  The  officials  of  a  prefecture. 

"The  Prefecture  of  Police  confirms  the  arrest"— 
Eehm.  Feb.  e,  1886. 

prg-fer",  *  pre  ferre.  v.t.  [Fr.  preferer,  from 
Lat.  prwfero  =  to  carry  in  front,  to  prefer : 
prie  =  before,  and/ero  =  to  carry ;  Sp.pre/mr; 
IUL  preferire.} 

1.  Ordinary  language  : 

\.  To  offer  or  present  for  one's  consideration, 
decision,  or  acceptance  ;  to  set  forth  or  before 
one ;  to  address. 

"  Presently  prefer  hfo  salt  to  C«w." 

Shaketp. :  Jttlim  Cottar,  UL  1. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  bring  forward  publicly :  as, 
To  prefer  a  charge. 

*  3.  To  offer.   (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv,  7.   Mrny 
editions  read  prepared.) 

4.  To  advance,  as  to  a  dignity  or  office ;  to 
raise,  to  promote,  to  exalt. 

"  I  will  love  thee,  ami  prefer  thee  too." 

Shnketp. :  Richard  111,,  IT.  & 

*  5.  To  address,  to  direct. 

"If  ...  yon  know  auy  such, 
J*  them  lil tlicr.* 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Bkrw,  L  1. 


*  fib  To  recommend, 

"  He  is  preferred  by  thee  to  us." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbellne,  IT.  2. 

7.  To  set  above  or  before  something  else  in 
estimation ;  to  have  a  greater  liking  for ;  to 
hold  in  higher  estimation  or  favour  ;  to  choose 
rather.  (It  is  now  usually  followed  by  to, 
sometimes  by  before  :  formerly  also  by  above.) 

"Though  A  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet 
•who  can  say  he  ever  will*  lit  —Locke;  Hum.  Undent., 
bk.  11.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  MIC  :  To  apply  or  move  for :  as,  To  prefer 
for  costs. 

*  pref '-er-a-bU-I-t&    s.    [Eng.  preferable; 
•ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable. 

"To  be  cross-questioned  and  persecuted  about  the 
prvfcrability  of  Milton  to  Eliza  Cook."— Matthew 
.  Arnold :  Mixed  Euayx,  p.  138. 

pref  -er-a-ble,  *  pre-fer-ra-ble,  *  pre- 
fer-rl-bie,  a;  [Fr.  preferable,  from  preferer 
=  to  prefer  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  preferible.] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  preferred 
or  chosen  before  something  else ;  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  more  eligible,  more  desirable. 

"Whether an  education  formed  by  travelling,  or  by 
a  sedentary  life,  be  preferable." — Uoldiinith:  Polite 
fieaminy,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  Preferring. 

"I  have  a  preferable  regard  for  Mr.  Lovelace. "— 

Richardmn  :  Clarissa,  i.  103. 

pref'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Bug.  preferable; 
•ness,}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prefer- 
able; preferability. 

"  To  measure  or  weigh  the  prefcraWenett  of  aeverall 
vocations." — Montague :  Dceoute  £stayct,  pi.  i.,  treat. 
3L.S7. 

pref'-er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  preferable);  -ly.] 
•In  preference ;  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  prefer 
one  thing  to  another ;  by  preference. 

"  Do  not  think  I  make  a  merit  of  writing  to  yon 
preferably  to  a  good  »upper."— Or  a  if  :  TQ  Mr.  Welt. 

prer-er-en9e,  *.    [Fr.]    [PREFER.] 

1.  The  act  of  preferring  or  choosing  one 
thing  before  another;   choice  of  one  thing 
before  another  ;  higher  esteem  or  estimation 
of  one  thing  above    another;   predilection. 
(Followed  by  to,  above,  beforet  or  over.) 

2.  The   right,    power,    or   opportunity  of 
choosing  between  two  things;  right  of  choice. 

3.  That  which  is  preferred;  the  object  of 
Choice;  choice. 

4.  A  game  at  cards. 

TT  Fraudulent  preference  : 

Law:  The  act  of  transferring  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  valuables  to  a  creditor  by  a 
debtor,  with  the  intent  of  preventing  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  debtor's  estate 
among  all  his  creditors. 

preference  shares,  or  bonds,  «.  pi 

Comm. :  Shares  or  bonds  on  which  s  ixed 
dividend  is  to  be  paid  before  any  part  of  the 
company's  profits  are  divided  among  the  ordi- 
nary shareholders.  Called  also  Preference 
Stock. 

pref-er-Sn'-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [PREFER- 
ENCE.]  Giving,  indicating,  or  having  a  pre- 
ference. 

"  Shares  which,  though  not  entitled  to  a  fixed  in. 
terest.  shall  enjoy  a  prefere?itia.t  claim  to  profits  up  to 
a  specified  point.  —  Bithett  :  Counting -Uuuse  Diet. 

pre  fer'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  prefer;  -went.} 

*  1.  The  act  of  preferring  or  choosing  before 
another;  preference. 

2.  The  act  of  preferring  or  advancing  to  a 
higher  post,  rank,  or  dignity ;  advancement, 
promotion. 

3.  A  superior  place  of  honour  or  profit, 
especially  in  the  church. 

"Any  ecclesiastical  or  academical  preferment."-* 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xl 

*  4.  That  which  is  preferred,  placed  before, 
or  at  an  advanced  grade,  position,  or  the  like. 

pre-fSr'-reP,  s-    [Eng.jw/er; -er.]   One  who 

prefers. 

pre-fef  (t  silent),  ».    [Fr.]    A  prefect  (q.v,). 

*  pref -I-den96,  s.    [Eng.  prefiden(t);  •«.] 

1.  Excessive  confidence  or  trust. 

"ThU  shall  tempt  him  to  prefidence."— Andrew*: 
Hermans,  v.  513. 

2.  Previous  confidence  or  trust. 

*  pref '-i-dent,  a.     [Lat.  prcefidens,  pr.  par. 
of  prcefido.'} 

1.  Trusting  too  much  ;  over- confident. 

2.  Trusting  before. 


*  pre-figf-u-rate,   v.t.     [Lat.  pr&figuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  prcsfiguro,  from  prce  =  before,  and 
figure  =  to  figure,  to  form.]     To- show  by  an 
antecedent  figure  or  representation;  to  pre- 
figure. 

"  This  Mathusalah  .  .  .  tlid  preflgurate  tha  vlii.  ag* 
of  the  world."— Graftnn  :  Chronicle,  pt.  i..  first  Age. 

t  pre-flgf-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  praefiguratiot 
from  prwjigurctius,  pa.  par.  of  pr&figuro ;  Sp. 
prefiguracion.]  The  act  of  prellguring ;  the 
state  of  being  prefigured  ;  antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Prefiguratlon*  of  or  prelude!  to   his  pjwalon."— 
Sorrow:  Sermont,  voL  ii.,  «er.  27. 

t  pre-itg'-ll-ra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  prefigurat(e)  ; 
-ive.]  Pretiguriug ;  showing  by  antecedent 
figures,  signs,  or  types. 

"  Prcflgurative  of  this  most  true  and  perfect  sacri- 
fice."— Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  wr.  27. 

pre-flg'-ure,  *  pre-fyg-ure,  v.t.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng,  figure,  v.  (q.v.j ;  Fr.  pre/ignrer; 
Sp.  prefigurar  ;  Ital.  prfji'jurare.)  To  exhibit 
by  antecedent  representation,  types,  or  simi- 
litudes ;  to  foreshadow. 

"  These  mercies  .  .  .  were  prefigured  by  ancient  di»- 
penaatioos." — Uorne:  On  the,  Ptatm*,  Fa.  Ixudx. 

*  pre-f ig'-ure-m^nt,    s.      [Eng.  prefigure; 
-ment.]     The  act  of  prefiguring;    the  thing 
prefigured ;  a  prefiguration. 

*  pre-f ine't   *  pre-iyne,   v.t.     [Lat.   prce- 
finio:   prce  =  before,  and  finio  =  to  limit; 
finis  =  a  limit;   Fr.  prefinir;  Sp.  prefinir.} 
To  limit  beforehand. 

"Hath   prtfined  their  constituted  tymes." 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

*  pre-fi-nite,  a.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  finite 
Iq-v-)0    Definei beforehand;  predefined, pre- 
arranged, 

*  pre-fl-ni'-tlon,  *.     [Lat.  prafinitlo,  from 
prccfinitus,  pa.  par.  of  prcefinio  =•  to  prefino 
(q.v.).]    Previous  limitation. 

"  A  prefinititm  ol  their  period*."— Fottorbtf'  ^theo 
mattix,  p.  27Q. 

pro-fix',  *pre-flre,  v.t.    [Lat.  prcp/rrH*, 

pa.  par.  of  pr&figo  =  to  fix  in  front :  prce  = 
before,  and  figo  =  to  fix;  Fr.  prefix  =  pre- 
fixed ;  Ital.  prefiggere.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  or  set  before,  in  front,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  anything ;  to  attach  to 
the  beginning. 

"  The  disquisition  to  which  it  Is  prefixed."— Stevxirt  .- 
SuTnan  Mind,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  §  1 

*  2.  To  fix,  settle,  or  appoint  beforehand  ; 
to  preappoint,  to  prearrange ;  to  determine 
beforehand. 

"  The  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  &  Crettida,  iv.  & 

*  3.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  determine,  to 
establish. 


pre'-fix,  a.  A  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
[PREFIX,  v.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Prefixed. 

"  The  Greek  word  Bous  is  a  prefix  augmentation  to 
many  words  In  that  language.  —Browne :  I'ulfar 
£rrour»,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

*  L  The  act  of  prefixing ;  prefixion. 

"By  a  prefix  of  the  letter  N."— Btddoa :  Math*. 
matical  Evidence,  p.  7.  (Note..1 

2.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word  prefixed  to  or 
put  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  usually  to 
vary  its  signification.  It  differs  from  a  pre- 
position in  becoming  part  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  [AFFIX.] 

*  pre -fix  ion  (x  as  ksh),  *.    [0.  Fr.]    Th* 

act  of  prefixing. 

pre-flor-a'-tlon,  s.    [PRJSFLORATION.] 
pre-fo-ll-a'-tion,  s.    [PR .EFOLIATION.] 

*  pre-fool',  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  fool,  vt 
(q.v.).J    To  play  the  fool  before. 

"  111  toll  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtiM 
has  prefooled  yo\L"—Hhirley  :  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii.  L 

pre-form',  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng./orm,  v. 

(q.v.).]    To  form  previously  or  beforehand. 

"  Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties." 

i&aketp. .-  Juliut  Camr,  1.  S, 

pre-form'-a-t^Lve,  *.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
formative  (q?v.).] 
Philology  : 

1.  A  formative  letter  at  the  begin  tiing  of  a 
word. 

2.  A  prefix. 


ttSil,  b^ ;  poftt,  J<S*rl ;  oat,  90!!,  oborua,  9fcln,  bengb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -top. 
-cum,  -tian  =  soon,   -tlon,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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prefract— prejudical 


*  pre-fract',  a.   [Lat.  prafractus.}    Obstinate, 
unbending. 

"Thou  wait  so  prefract  and  stoat  In  religion."  — 
Bradford  :  Work*,  i.  474. 

*  pre-fur-gen-9y,  *.     [Lat  prcejulgens,  pr. 
par.  of  pnvfulgeo  =  to  excel  in  brightness  : 
prce  =•  before,  &n*\fiilgeo  =  to  shine.]   Superior 
brightness  or  effulgency. 

"  Th«  prefulgtncy  of  bis  excellent  worth  and  merit.  " 
—  Barrow  :  Pope't  supremacy. 

*  pre  gage',  v.t,     [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng.  gage 
(q.v.)7)    To  pledge  or  engage  beforehand;  to 
preengage. 

"  By  oath  prtyaged  to  the  Pop*,"—  Fuller  ;  Church 
fbt..  IX.  1.  42. 

pre  gla'~9l  al  (or  ci  as  shi),  a.    [Pref.  pre-t 

and  Eng.  glacial  (q.v.).] 

Geol.  :  Immediately  preceding  the  Glacial 
period.  Used  by  Lyell  (Elem.  Geol.,  ch.  xiii.) 
as  synonymous  with  Upper  Pliocene. 

*  preV-na-ble,  o.    [Fr.  prenable,  from  pren- 
dre  (Lat.  prehendo,  prendo)  =  to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  taken  or  won  by  force  ; 
expregnable.    (Only  used  now  in  the  negative 
impregnable.) 

"  The  manual  caused  the  towne  to  be  auewed.  to  M 
If  it  were  pregnable  or  not."—  Bernert  :  froiaart; 
Cronycle,  vot  iC,  ch.  li. 

2.  Capable  of  being  moved,  impressed,  or 
convinced. 

*  preg  nan9e,  s.    [PREGNANCY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant  ; 
pregnancy. 

2.  Inventive  power  ;  fertility  of  invention. 

"  The  ripeness  and  the  pregnant*  of  his  native 
treachery.  —  Milton:  Colatterton. 

cy,  s.    [Eng.  pregnan(fy;  -cy.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant 
or  with  child  ;  the  state  of  a  female  who  has 
conceived  or  is  with  child. 

**  The  seeming  pregnancy  of  the  qu«m."—Walpole  : 
Anecdote*  of  Painting.  voL  1.,  ch.  It 

2.  The  quality  of  being  full  of  important 
signification,  contents,  issue,  or  the  like. 

"  You'd  little  think  of  what  consequence  and  preg- 
nancy this  imp  is."—  J/«rm«m  :  The  Antiquary,  C  t 

3.  Fertility  of  invention  ;  inventive  genius 
OT  power. 

"Thera  appeared  In  him  a  treat  Muteness  of  wit 
and  wonderful  pregnancy  of  part*."—  Clarendon  : 
Religion  A  Policy,  ch.  viii. 

*  4.  A  promising  youth. 

"One  or  moeof  the  most  promising  preynanci«t  out 
Of  both  universities.  --Fuller  ;  Church  flirt.,  ri.  840. 

IT  (1)  Concealment  of  pregnancy  : 

Law  :  A  misdemeanour  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour. 

(2)  Plea  of  pregnancy  : 

Law.  :  If  a  woman,  being  pregnant,  is  con- 
victed of  a  capital  crime,  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  is  delayed  until  after  the  birth  of 
the  child, 

preg  -nant  (1),  *  preig-nant,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

pregnant,  from  Cat.  pregnans  (genit  prceg- 
nantis),  from  prce  =  before,  and  gno  =  to  bear 
(an  obsolete  verb  seen  in  the  pa.  par.  gnatits, 
commonly  spelt  natus);  Ital.  pregnante  :  Sp. 
prefiado.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Being  with  young  ;  having  conceived  ; 
great  with  young  ;  gravid. 

Preffnant  by  thee."          7Jlttton  ;  P.  L.,  IL  7W. 

*  8.  Fruitful,  fertile,  prolific. 

"  The  smiling  fields  rejoice,  and  hall  the  pregnant 
year."  Pitt  :  Yida  ;  Art  of  Poetry,  ill 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Full,  abounding,  overflowing. 

"  Bold  la  his  aspect  ;  but  hi*  ey* 
Is  pregnant  with  anxiety." 

Wordsworth  :  tmte  Dot. 

2.  Fnll  of  important  contents,  signification, 
Or  issue  ;  abounding  with  consequences,  re- 
aults,  or  significance  ;  weighty. 

"The  lustmotiveaand  pregnant  grounds,  with  which 
I  thought  myself  furnished."—  King  Charlei  :  Eikon 


*  3.  Full  of  promise  or  excellence  ;  stored 
with  information;  of  unusual  or  high  excel- 
lence, ability,  or  capacity. 

'*  There  had  not  been  for  twenty  years  a  more  preg- 
nant youth."—  Evelyn. 

*  A.  Expert,  clever,  ingenious,  artful,  skilled. 

"  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Xight,  U.  1 


*  5.  Probable  in  the  highest  degree  ;  easily 
seen ;  clear,  evident. 

"  Most  true.  If  truth  were  ever  pregnant  by  circum- 
stance."— Shaketp,  :  H'inter't  Tale.  v.  2. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  woman  with  child. 
Tf  Negative  pregnant :  [NEGATIVE], 
pregnant  construction,  s. 

Rhet. :  A  construction  in  which  more  is  im- 
plied than  is  said  or  seems :  as,  The  beasts 
trembled  from  their  dens,  i.e.t  came  forth 
trembling  from  their  dens. 

*  prfig'-nant  (2),  a.     [Fr.  prenant,  pr.  par.  of 
prendre  =  to  take.]  Ready  to  admit  or  receive : 
giving  access ;  disposed,  ready,  prompt. 

"  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear."— Shaketp. ;  Twelfth 
Sight,  Mi.  i, 

*  preg  -nant-ly,    adv.    [Eng.  pregnant  (1) ; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  a  pregnant  manner ;  fruitfully,  weight- 
ily. 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently.     (Shakesp. : 
Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1.) 

pre  grat  -tite,  *.  [After  Pregratten,  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  paragonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining somewhat  more  of  protoxides,  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  water,  which  causes  it 
to  exfoliate  before  the  blow-pipe. 

*  pre'-gra-vate,  v.t.    [Lat.  pragravatus,  pa. 
par.  of  prcegravo  =  to  press    heavily :   prcet 
intens.,  and  pravf»  =  heavy.]  To  bear  or  weigh 
down ;  to  depress. 

"  The  clog  that  the  body  brings  with  it  cannot  but 
preyravate  and  trouble  the  soul. '-Bp.  Hall ;  /M«ifiM« 
World,  bk.  ii.,  |  i. 

*  pre-graV-I-tate,  v.t  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
gravitate  (q.v.).]    To  descend  by  gravity ;  to 
sink. 

*  pre-gust'-ant,  a.     [Lat.    prccgustans,  pr. 
par.  of  prasgusto :  prce  =  before,  and  gusto  = 
to  taste.]   Tasting  beforehand  ;  having  a  fore- 
taste. 

*  pre  gus-ta'-tion,  0.      [Lat.   prtegtatatio.] 

[PREGUSTANT.J    A  tasting  before  ;  a  foretaste. 

*  pre-hend',  v.t.     [Lat.  prchendo.]     To  lay 
hold  of;  to  seize,  to  take. 

"  Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  yetr, 
Prehended  yet?" 

Jli'ldleton  :  Mayor  of  Quii&orough,  v.  L 

*  pre  hen'  si  -ble,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Xat.  prehensibilis,  from  prehensus,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo  =  to   take,    to   seize.]     Capable  of 
oeing  seized. 

pre-hen'-slle,  a.  [Lat.  prekensus,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo  =  to  take,  to  seize.]  Seizing,  grasp- 
ing ;  adapted  to  seizing  or  grasping. 

prehensile-organs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Organs  adapted  for  grasping.  In  the 
American  monkeys  the  tail  is  prehensile; 
the  prehensile  organ  of  the  elephant  is  his 

Eroboscis ;  a  similar  but  shorter  organ  exists 
i  the  tapir.    The  technically  prehensile  foot 
among  birds  is  that  of  the  Trochilidffi,  which 
S 


PREHENSILE  ORGANS. 

L  Proboscis  of  Tapir;  2.  Proboscis  of  Elephant;  8. 
Prehensile  tail  of  American  Monkey;  4.  Prehensile 
arms  of  Octopus. 

seek  their  food  among  trees.  Various  insects 
hold  tenaciously  by  their  curved  and  sharp 
claws.  The  males  of  many  oceanic  Crustacea 
have  their  legs  and  antennae  modified  extra- 
ordinarily for  the  prehension  of  the  female, 
and  the  octopus  grasps  the  victim  on  which  it 
feeds  by  a  number  of  arms  furnished  with 
suckers.  • 


pro  hen  sion,  s.    [Lat.  prehensio,  from 
hensus,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 
1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  taking 
hold,  as  with  the  hand  or  other  limb. 

"  Organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion. "— iScrtfrnar1* 
Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  168. 

*2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession  of. 

"The  prehention  and  clearing  of  a  definite  tract  at 
ground.'—  Phear;  Aryan  Village,  p.  rtr.  (Iiitrod.) 

pre-hen'-sor,  ».  [Lat.  prehensus,  pa.  par.  ol 
prehendo.]  One  who  seizes  or  takes  hold  of. 

pre-hen'-sSr-Jy%  a.  [Lat.  prehensu$,  pa.  par, 
of  prehendo.]  The  same  as  PREHENSILE  (q.v.). 

pre-hls-tor'-Ic,  a,  [Fret  pre-t  and  Eng. 
historic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Archceol. :  Pertaining    or  relating  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  that  at  which  history 
began  to  record  the  deeds  of  any  particular 
people.    [PROTOHISTORIC.] 

2.  Geol. :  The  term  applied  to  the  latest 
sub-period  but  one  of  the  Post -tertiary,  a 
portion  of  the  recent  period.    [RECENT.] 

prehn'-ite,  *.    [After  Oberst  von  Prehn,  who 

first  found  it;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthbrhombic  mineral,  occurring 
as  thin  tables,  sometimes  in  barrel-shaped 
groups,  also  globular,  and  mammillated,  with 
a  crystalline  surface  and  fibrous  diverging 
structure.  Hardness,  6  to  6*5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'8  to 
2*953 ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  various  shades 
of  green,  yellow,  sometimes  gray  or  white ; 
sub- trans  parent  Compos. :  silica,  43'6 ;  alu- 
mina, 24'9;  lime,  27'1 ;  water,  4'4  =  100,  cor- 
responding with  the  formula,  (KHO^+JCaO 
+JAl2O<j)2,3SiO2.  Found  in  many  places, 
though  mostly  in  old  igneous  rocks,  but  occa- 
sionally in  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 

preh-nlt'-fo,  a.  [Eng.  prehnify)  ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  prehmte  (q.v.). 

pr ehnitic  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  Ci0H6O8  =  CeHsCCOaH^.  A  poly- 
basic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  hydromellitic 
acid  with  five  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  grouped 

§  rising  ;  very  soluble  in  water.     When  auhy- 
rous  it  melts  at  240%  and  decomposes  int* 
water  and  anhydro-prehnitic  acid. 

prehn'-It-6id,  s.    [Eng.  prehnit(e);  suff.  -ofd.| 

Min. :   A  dipyre  (q.v.),   found  in  Sweden, 

associated  with  hornblende.    Hardness  given 

as  7 ;  sp.  gr.   2*50.      Resembles  prehmte  in 

aspect,  hence  its  name. 

*  preife,  *.    [PROOF.] 

pre  in-de  sig-nate,  a.  [Pref.  pre~;  iu  = 
not,  and  Eng.  designate.]  [PRRDESIGNATE.] 

*  pre  in  dis-pose',  v.t.      [Pref.   pre-,   and 
Eng.  indispose  (q.v.).J     To  make  indisposed 
beforehand. 

pre-|n-Struct'f  v.(.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
instruct  (q.v.).]  To  instruct  previously  or 
beforehand. 

"  PreinMtructed  by  men  of  the  same  spirit." — Mont 
Dcf.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  pt,  iv..  ch.  L 

*  pre  in-ti-ma  -tlon,  s.      [Pref.  pre-,  and 

Eng.  intimation  (q.v.).]  Previous  intimation; 
a  suggestion  beforehand. 

*  preise,  v.  &  $.    [PRAISE.] 

pre-jlnk'f  a,  [Prob.  the  same  as  pranked  cr 
prinked.]  Trim ;  dressed  out ;  prim.  (Scotch.) 

pre  judge',  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  judge, 
v.  (q.v.).]     To  judge  beforehand,  or  before 
the  case  has  been  fully  heard  or  considered  ; 
to  judge  or  decide  by  anticipation;  hence,  to 
condemn  beforehand  or  without  hearing. 
"  When  Wilkee,  prej*d{fd,  is  sentenc'd  to  the  totr1!." 
Churchill :  Epistle  to  W.  Bogarth. 

*  pre  judgement,  *  pre  judge   ment, «. 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  judgment  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  prejudging ;  judgment  of  a  case  before*- 
hand  or  unheard. 

"  It  is  not  free  and  Impartial  Inquiry  that  we  depre- 
cate, it  is  hasty  and  arrogant  prejudgement."— Knoxt 
Two  Sermont,  p.  39. 

*  pre-Ju'-dl-ca-c^,  «.     [Lat  pratfudicatw.) 
Prejudice,  prepossession. 

*  pre-JU'-dl-cal,  a.      [Lat    pragudico  =  to 
prejudge  (q.v.).]   Pertaining  to  the  determina- 
tion of  some  matter  not  previously  decided  i 
as,  a  prejudical  inquiry. 


feto,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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*  pre-Ju'-dl-cant,  a.    [Lat.  prcejudicans,  pr. 
par.  of  prcejudico  =  to  prejudge.]      Judging 
with  prejudice ;  prejudiced,  biassed. 

"  Hear  him  with  not  too  hasty  and  prejudicant  ears." 
—Milton  :  Tetrachordoit. 

*pre-ju'-dl-cate,  v.t.  &  {.  [Lat.  prcejudica* 
tu$,  jia.  pur.  of  pn^fwftaoaata  prejudge:  pn» 
=.  before,  and  judioo  =  to  judge.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  prejudge;  to  determine  be- 
forehand to  disadvantage. 

"  Our  dearest  friend 
Prejutticatei  the  buaiiiesa." 

ffhalcetp.  :  A 1 1' i  Well  that  Endt  Weil,  1. 1 

B.  Intrant.:  To  prejudge;  to  form  a  judg- 
ment without  due  examination  of  the  facts. 

*  pre-Ju'-dl-cate,  a.    [PREJUDJCATE,  v.] 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice  ;  prejudged,  preju- 
diced. 

"  Casting  away  all  oar  former  prejudicate  opinions." 
—  Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Prejudiced,  biassed,  prepossessed. 

"  Were  not  tbe  angry  world  prrjudicnte." 

Bp.  BaU:  Satiret,  vt  1. 

*pre-lfi'-dl-cat-e'd,  a.     [PRBJUDICATE.] 

Prejudiced,  biassed. 

"  Such  being  the  froward  disposition  of  nrejndicated 
persons."— Prynne  :  Bittrio-Mattix.    (Eplst.  Ded.) 

*  Pre-ju'-dl-cate-l&,  adv.  [Eng.  prejudicate; 
•ly.  ]    In  a  prejudiced  or  biassed  manner ;  with 
prejudice  or  bias. 

pre-ju-dJ-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prtejudicatio, 
from  prcejudicatus.]  [PREJUDICATE,  v.] 


and  evidence. 
2.  Roman  Law : 

(1)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  and  determination 
about  something  which  belongs  to  a  matter  in 
dispute. 

(2)  A  precedent  or  previous  treatment  and 
decision  of  a  point. 

•  pre-ju'-dl-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  prejudicat(e) ; 
-ire.]  Prejudging ;  forming  an  opinion  or 
judgment  without  previous  examination. 

"A  thing  as  111  beseeming  philosophers  as  hasty 
MMitffMtM  sentence  political  Judges.'1—  Man:  /«• 
finUy  of  Worldt.  (Preif 


.  *  prej-u-dlze,  a.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  prcejudicium  =  a  judicial  examination  be- 
fore a  trial,  damage,  prejudice  :  prce  =  before, 
and  judicium  =  judgment ;  8p.  perjuicio;  ItaL 
pregiudicio,  pregiudizio.} 
*  1.  The  act  of  prejudging  ;  foresight. 

"That  nought  mote  hinder  his  qulcke  -prejudtz*.* 
Speiucr  :  f.  O...  II.  Ix.  49k. 

2.  An  opinion  or  judgment  formed  before- 
hand ;  a  decision  arrived  at  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  or  arguments  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  an  impartial  or  just  deter- 
mination.   The  word  did  not  originally  imply 
that  the  judgment  formed  was  unfavourable  ; 
but  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it  is  that  of 
a  bias,  leaning,  or  predisposition  in  favour  of 
or  against  some  person,  action,  or  course  of 
Conduct,  formed  without  reason,  or  for  some 
private  reason,  and  on  insufficient  grounds  ;  a 
prepossession;  an  unjustifiable  bias  or  lean- 
ing.   (Locke :  Conduct  of  Understanding,  §  10.) 

3.  Mischief,   hurt,   damage,    injury,    detri- 
ment.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  4.) 

U  Without  prejudice :  A  legal  phrase  applied 
to  overtures  or  communications  between  the 
parties  to  a  suit,  after  or  before  action,  but 
before  trial  or  verdict.  It  is  used  to  denote  an 
understanding  that,  if  the  overtures  fall 
through,  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  them 
by  either  side.  Thus,  should  a  defendant 
make  an  offer,  without  prejudice,  to  pay  half 
the  amount  of  a  claim,  the  offer  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  admission  of  the  plaiutitf  Laving 
a  right  to  any  payment. 

prej'-u-dlce,  v.t.    [PREJUDICE,  «.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  prejudice  or  preju- 
dices; to  instil  a  prejudice  into  the  mind  of; 
to  bias;  to  give  a  prejudiced  leaning  or  bent  to. 

"This  did  not  prejudice  me  much  in  his  favour.**— 
Book:  Gilbert  Qurney,  ch.  vl. 

2.  To  cause  a  prejudice  against ;  to  injure 
by  prejudice:  bence,  generally,  to  injure,  to 
hurt,  to  damage,  to  cause  detriment  to,  to 
harm.    (Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

prSj-u-dJ'-clal    (oft   as  sh),   prej-u-dl- 

ciali,  a.  [Fr.  prejudiciel,  from  lAt.  pra-ju- 
dicialis,  from pray'ttdiciwm  =  prejudice  (q.v.); 
tip. prejudicial, perjudicial;  li&l.pregiudiciale.} 


to  the  prieullege  of  the  clergie,"— 


*  1.  Biassed ;  possessed  or  moved  by  preju- 
dice ;  prejudiced. 

*  2.  Contrary,  opposed,  opposite. 

*'  What . . .  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial  any  way 
to  that  which  we  holdf"— Hooker;  JUcclet.  Polity. 

3.  Causing  prejudice,  hurt,  or  detriment ; 
hurtful,  mischievous,  detrimental. 

"  Prejutliciall  to  the 
Gruftott.  henry  U.  (an. 

proj-u-di'  -cial-ly  (ei  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
prejudicial;  -'ly.]  In  a  prejudicial  manner; 
so  as  to  cause  prejudice,  hurt,  or  detriment ; 
injuriously,  disadvantageous^. 

prej  u  di  cial  ness  (cl  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
prejudicial ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  prejudicial;  hurtfuluess,  injuriousness. 

preke,  s.  [PEICK,  «.]  The  squid,  Loligo  vul- 
garis. 

*  preke,  v.i.    [PRICK,  v.] 

pre  knowl'-cdge  (fc  silent),  «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).  |  Previous  know- 
ledge ;  foreknowledge. 

prei'-a-cy\    '  prel  a  sie,   «.      [Low   Lat, 

praslatia,  from  Lat.  prcelatu8=  a  prelate(q.v.).] 
1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  prelate. 
"  Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices.*— 
AyUffe :  Parerj/on, 

*  2.  Prelates  or  bishops  collectively. 

"  Bishops,  abbats,  and  others  of  the  t>rttatie."—fox : 
Martyrs,  p.  241. 

*  3*  Episcopacy ;    the   system   of   church 
government  by  prelates.    (Formerly  applied 
to  the  forma  and  practices  of  the  High  Church 

party.) 

*  pro'-lal,  a.    [Lat.  prorfum  =  a  press.]    Per- 
taining'to  printing  ;  typographical :  as,  prelal 
faults.    (FulUr.) 

prcl'-ate,  *.  [Fr.  prelat,  from  Lat.  pnelatus 
=  set"  above,  pa.  par.  of  prcefero  =  to  set  be- 
fore, to  prefer  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  prelado;  ItaL  prclato.] 
An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  highest 
order,  having  authority  over  the  lower  clergy, 
as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or  patriarch ;  a 
dignitary  of  the  church. 

"  To  the  prelate*  be  spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony." 
—Macaulay:  Mitt.  Enj.,  ch.  Ix. 

*  prel'-ate,  v.i.    [PRELATE,  «.]    To  act  as  a 

prelate. 

*  prel-a-te'-i*-t&  *.     [Eng.  prelate;  -ity.] 
Prelacy. 

"  Whether  prelaty  or  prelatetty  In  abstract  notion 
be  this  or  thai"- Milton:  Church  Govern.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  1. 

*  prer-ate-ly",  a.     [Eng.  prelate;  -ly.]     Pre- 
latical, "episcopaL 

"  In  their  prclattly  pompom  sacrifices.*'— Ball :  Select 
Workt,  p.  626. 

prcl'-atc  ship,  *  pre  lat  ship,  s.  [Eng. 
prelate;  -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
pi-elate ;  prelacy. 

"That  Thursttuns  should  reenter  his  realme,  and 
quletlie  iuioy  his  prelatship."—Fox  ;  Martyr*,  p.  280. 

* prel'-at-e*8»,  s.  [Eng.  prelate);  -ess.]  A 
female  prelate ;  the  wife  of  a  prelate. 

"The  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelateu."— Hilton  : 
Apol.  for  Hmectj/mnuat. 

*  pre  la'  tial  (tt  as  ah),  o.    [Eng.  prelat(e) ; 
•ial.]    Episcopal,  prelatic. 

"A  portfolio  ...  of  morocco  and  of  prelatial  pur- 
ple."—  Ditraeli :  Lothair,  ch.  xviiL 

pre-lat'-ic,  pre-lat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
prelat(e);  ~ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining"  or  relating  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  prelates  or  prelacy. 

"  To  set  up  a  prelaticnl  church  in  Scotland."— Mac- 
auluy :  Ilitt.  Kng.,  ch.  il. 

pre-lat'-lc-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  prelatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  prelatical  manner;  with  reference  to 
prelates  or  prelacy. 

"  Formal  outside  men  prelaticdlly  addicted.**— Mil- 
ton; Church  Government ,-  The  Conclusion. 

*  pre-la'-tlon,  *.    [Lat  prcelatio,  from  prce- 
latuf,  pa.  par.  of  prxfero  =  to  prefer  (q.v.).] 
The  setting  of  one  above  or  before  another  ; 
preference. 

"A  eiiperadded  prelatlon  of  the  sensible  nature 
above  the  vegetable."—  Hale  :  Orig.  Mankind,  p.  47. 


9a.  [Eng.  prelate) ;  -ish.}  Epis- 
copal. 

"Perverted  with  prelatith  leaven."— Milton. ;  Apol. 
for  Smectymnuus. 

*  pr^r  -  at  -  lym,  $.     CEng.  prelate);  -ism.] 
Prelacy ;  episcopacy. 


*  pr<Sl'-at  ist,  3.     [Eng.  prrlat(e);    -int.]     A 

supporter  or  advocate  of  prelatism  or  prelacy ; 
a  High  Churchman. 

"The  constituent  bodies  would  have  been  merely 
smalt  knots  of  pretatittt."'- Macnulay :  Siit.  Kng« 
eh,  zllt 

*  prcl'-a-tize,  v.i.  &  (.    [Eng.  prelate);  -in.) 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  or  office  of  a  prelate. 

2.  To  support   or  encourage   prelacy ;   to 
encourage  High  Church  principles. 

"An  episcopacy  that  began   then    to 
Milton  :  Animad.  on  Remonttrant'i  Defence 

B*  Trans. :  To  bring  under  the  influence 
of  prelacy. 

*  prel'-a-try, «.    [Eng.  prelate  ;  -ry.]   Prelacy. 

*  prel'-a-ture,  s.      [Fr.,    from    prelat  =  a 
prelate  (q.v.).]    The  post,  dignity,  or  office  of 
a  prelate ;  prelacy. 

"He  never  preferred  to  any  prelature  more  than 

one  ecclesiastical  person  who  was  allied  to  him."— 
Clarendon  :  Religion  A  Policy,  ch.  v. 

*  prel'-a  ture  ship,    s.      [Eng.    prelature; 
•ship.]    The  same  as  PRELATURE  (q.v.). 

*  prel'-a-t$T,  *.    [Eng.  prelate);  -y.J    Episco- 
pacy, p'relacy. 

14  Whatever  faultiness  was  but  superficial  to  prelaty 
at  the  begtnuing."— Milton :  Church  (iooernment.  bk. 
11.,  ch.  t 

*  pre-lSot',  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  prcdectus,  pa.  par. 
of  prcelego  =  to  read  publicly  :  prce  =  before, 
in  front,  and  lego  =  to  read.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  read  a  lecture  or  discourse 
in  public. 

"To  prelect  upon  th«  military  art."— ffortley : 
Sermon*,  Tol.  111.,  ser.  89. 


B.  Trant. :  To  read,  ( 
public. 


a  lecture,  &c.,  In 


pre-lec'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  prcelectio.  from  pn»- 
Uctus,  pa.  par.  of  prcelego  =  to  read  in  public  ; 
Fr.  prelection.]  [PRELECT.]  A  lecture  or  dig- 
course  read  in  public,  or  to  a  select  company, 
or  to  a  class  of  students. 

"  In  the  speculative  portion  of  these  prvi«cffofML*«» 
JteiVy  Telegraph,  Sept  a,  1885. 

pre  Ice'  tor,    *  prse  -  lee'-  tor,    t.     [Lat 

prcelector,  from  prcelectus,  pa.  par.  of  prailtgo 
=  to  prelect  (q.v.).]  A  reader  of  lectures  or 
discourses  ;  a  public  lecturer. 

*  pro  li-b»'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  prcelibatio,  from 
prcelibatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcelibo  •=.  to  t  asta 
beforehand  :  prce  =  before,  and  libo  =  to  taste  ; 
Fr.  prelibation.] 

1.  A  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipation; 
a  foretaste.    (Cowper  :  Task,  v,  674.) 

2.  A  libation  or  pouring  out  previous  to 
tasting. 


-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prelimln* 
ary  ;  -ly.]  In"  a  preliminary  manner;  as  a 
preliminary.  (Cont.  Review,  Nov.,  Ib81,  p.  805.) 

pre-Um'-In-ar-^,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  prcliminaire, 
from  pre-  (Lat.  prcs)  =  before,  and  liminaire  = 
set  at  the  entry,  from  Lat.  iimen,  genit. 
limhiis=&  threshold;  Sp.  preliminar  ;  ItaL 
preliminary,} 

A*  As  adj.  :  Introductory  ;  prefatory  or 
previous  to  'the  main  business  or  discourse; 
preparatory. 

"  Preliminary  considerations  to  prepare  the  way  of 
holiness."—  Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  3. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Something  introductory,  pre- 
fatory, or  preparatory  ;  an  introductory  or 
preparatory  act  ;  something  which  has  to  b« 
done,  examined,  determined,  arranged,  or 
concluded  before  the  main  business  can  be 
entered  upon,  or  an  affair  treated  on  its  own 
merits  :  as,  the  preliminaries  to  a  duel,  tha 
preliminaries  to  a  treaty,  &c. 

*  pre-lim'-It,    v.t.      [Pref.   pre-,    and   Eng, 
limit,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  limit  beforehand. 

*  pre-lin'-gnal  (gu  as  ew),  a.    [Pref  pre^ 
and  Eng.  lingual  (q.v.).J    Before  the  intro- 
duction or  general  use  of  articulate  speech. 

"  Admirers  of  the  prelingual  period."—  Fitzedttar* 
Sail  :  JJodern  English,  p.  331. 

*  pro-look',  *  pre-loke,  v.i.     rPref.  pr^ 
and  Eng.  look,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  look  forward; 
to  direct  the  eye  forward. 

"  The  bloodv  compackta  of  those 
That  preloked  on  with  vre.         Surrey  :  Ptalm,  IT. 

pre'-lude,  prel'-ude,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  prasluaium,  preludium  =  a  prelude  from 


boil,  bo^  ;  pout,  jo\Vl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thtn,  this ;  sin,  r.s  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  = 
-clan,  -Uan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shUn;  -{iox^  -^lon  -  zhua.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d^l* 
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L»t  prceludo  =  to  play  beforehand  :  pros  = 
before,  and  ludo  =  to  play  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  pre- 
ludio.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  introductory  or 
preparatory  to  that  which  follows  ;  an  intro- 
ductory or  preparatory  performance  ;  an 
Intnxl  notion. 

"  The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gala* 

*:  Cvnalr,  I.  U. 


2.  Music  :  A  movement  played  before,  or  an 
introduction  to  8  musical  work  or  perform- 
ance ;  a  short  introductory  strain  precising 
the  principal  movement,  performed  on  the 
game  key  a.s,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  ear 
for,  the  piece  that  is  to  follow. 

"  Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Bxpreued  their  mtrrr  marching  on." 

to'nrt  ;  Lady  o/  the  Luke,  IL  17. 

pre  Inde  ,    prel-ude,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  pre- 
luder.]    (PRKLUDE,  *.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   play  or   perform  a  prelude  to  ;  to 
Introduce   w'itli  a   prelude;    to   serve  aa  a 
prelude  to. 

"We  may  be  mirprlted  to  find  It  pretudtnff  the 
Deluge,"—  Daily  Teteyraph.  Dec.  SI,  1888. 

2.  To  -serve  as  ati  introduction  to  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;   to  lead   up   to  ;   to    preface  ;  to  be 
preparatory  to. 

"  Preluding  some  (mat  trswedf." 

LongfeUow:  OccuUation  qfOrftm. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  serve  as  a  prelude  or 
Introduction  ;  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  for  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  to  play 
or  give  a  prelude. 

"  Henceforth  In  him  be  blest. 
And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest. 

t>rnden:  Britannia  RedMvat  187. 

*  prS-lud'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  prelud(e)  ;  -cr.}  One 
who  or  that  which  preludes  ;  one  who  plays  a 
prelude. 

"Invention,  science,  and  execution,  Rousseau  re- 
quires in  a  food  tmlucler."—  .\ta.-on:  Church 


,  a.  (Eng.  prelude  ;  -aL]  Per- 
aining  to,  or'of  the  nature  of,  a  prelude  ;  pre- 
luding, introductory. 

*  prS-lu'-dX-oiis,  a.   lEiig.  pretude;  -ou*,}  Of 
the  nature  of  a  prelude  ;  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory. 

"  Preltidiout  to  and  typicall  of  the  office  of  Christ," 
—B.  More:  I'hiL  Writing*.    (Gen.  PreL  p.  xxv.) 

1  prS-lu'-dl-fim,  «.     [Low  Lat.]     A  prelude 
(q.v.). 

"In  a  •wMtjTft'HrfjHni 
Of  cloeer  •train*."     Crathaw:  DeliyMt  of  Che  Xv*et. 

pre  lum'-bar,  a.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  ,«m- 
&ar(q.v.).] 
A  nut.  :  Placed,  or  situated,  before  the  loins. 

pre  lu'  sion,  »,    A  premonition  or  early  in- 
dication. 

*  prc-lu'-slve,  a.    [L«t  prtelusus,  pa.  par.  of 
prccludo.}    [PKELUDE,  *.]    Of  the  nature  of  a 
prelude  ;  introductory  ;  serving  as  a  prelude 
or  introduction  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

"  Softly  shaking  o*  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drop*."  Thornton  :  Spring,  174. 

*  pr&-lU  -slve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  prelusive  ;  ~ly.] 
By  way  of  introduction  or  prelude  ;  previously. 

*  pr€-IU'-s6r-X-l&  adv.  [Eng.  prelnsory;  -ly.] 
The  same  as  PRELDSIVELY  (q.v.). 


o.  [Lat.  prcplusus,  pa.  par. 
of  prceludo.]  (PRELUDE,  «.]  Prelusive,  intro- 
ductory, preparatory. 

"  The  preltuory  I  Sghter  brandiahlogs  of  these  •word*." 
—  Hammond  :   World,  iv.  470. 

pre  ma  tiire,  a.  [Lat.  prcematurus,  from 
prce  =  before,  and  maturus  =  ripe,  mature 
(q.v.);  FT,  premature  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  prematuro.] 
Ripe  or  mature  too  soon  ;  happening,  arriving, 
existing  or  performed  before  the  proper  time  ; 
too  soon  said,  done,  or  believed  ;  too  hasty, 
too  early  ;  untimely. 

'*  Prom  vie*  and  premature  decay  preferred." 

Wordtworth:  Sxcurtion.  bit.  Tit 

pre  -  ma-  tiire  -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  premature; 
-ly.]  In  a  premature  manner;  too  soon,  too 
hastily  ;  before  the  proper  time. 

t  pre  ma-tiire  ness,  s.  [Eng.  premature  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prema- 
ture ;  a  happening,  arriving,  or  existing  before 
the  proper  time  ;  precocity. 

t  pre-ma-tur'-i-t^.  5.      tFr.   prematurite.] 

The  same  as  PREMATURENKSS  (q.v.). 

"The  dancers  of  intellectual  ami  military  prema. 
t*rity."—Athencmm,  May  17.  1884,  p.  636. 


pre  max  U'-lre,  prm-max-H'-laa,  «.  pL 

[Fret  pre-.  and  pi.  of  Lat.  maxilla  (q.v.).] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  INTERMAXILLJB. 

pre-max-n-la-r&  a.  &  *.     [Pref.  pn-t  and 
Eng.  maxillary  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  prae- 
maxilla?. 

"  Behiud  the  prtmaxillary  part  of  the  cranium."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Bept.  14,  IBs*. 

B.  As  tubst,  (PL);  UNTKRMAXILL.E]. 

premaxillary  angle,  s. 

Anat. :  The  angle  between  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  basicmnialaxia  and  the  front  of 
the  incisor  ridge  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  varit's 
in  different  skulls  from  83*  to  110%  and  affords 
a  means  of  safely  estimating  the  decree  of 
facial  projection.  When  above  95*  it  indicates 
prognat.iism  ;  when  below  it,  orthognathism. 
(Huxley.) 

premaxillary -bone,  *.      [PREMAXU.. 

LAKY,  B.] 

*  preme,  a.    [BREME,  o.)    Fierce,  strong. 

"  The  tray  tour  WM  M  prtme."— MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  IL 
S8..U89. 

*  pre  mc'-dl-ate.  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

mediate  (q.v.).]    To  advocate  one's  cause. 

pre-med'-i-tate,  v.t.  &  ..     [Lat  prcemedita- 

tu8,  pa.  par.  of  prcKmcditor:  jwre  =  before,  and 
meditor=  to  meditate  (q.v.);  Fr.  premediter; 
Sp.  premeditar;  Ital,  premeditare.] 

A.  Train. :  To  meditate  or  think  on  before- 
hand ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand  ;  to 
plan  and  contrive  beforehand. 

"  What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Bl-ent  In  premeditated  crime  t " 

ixott:  JSotefty,  V.  SSL 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  meditate  or  consider 
beforehand  ;  to  deliberate  previously. 

"  They  shonlde  before  hande  premeditate  with  them 
MtfM  maturely  aud  deliberately."— i/all :  JidvarU  I V. 


-pre  mod'  1-tate,  <*.  [PREMEDITATE,  v.} 
Premeditated ;  planned  and  contrived  by  pre- 
vious deliberation ;  deliberate ;  not  done  or 
said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 

"  To  do  a  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persona." — 
Buntet  :  Life  of  lincheaer,  p.  23. 

pro  med'-I-tat-Sd,  fa.  par.  at  «.     [PRs- 

MED1TATE,  «.] 

*  pre  med'-l-tat-ed-nSss,  ».      [Eng.  pre- 
meditated; -ness.}    The  quality  or   state   of 
being  premeditated  ;  premeditated  or  deliber- 
ate character  or  nature. 

"  Its  [the  Prayer- Book]  order,  pi  emeiitfaferftiesi,  and 
constancy  of  devotion."— Oauden:  Teartof  theCkunh, 
p.  89. 

*  pre-med'-J-tate-iy,  adv.    [Enp.  premedi- 
tate ;  -In.}    With  premeditation  ;  deliberately ; 
of  set  purpose. 

"He  that  premedttatelf  cozens  one.  does  not  cozen 
all,  bat  only  because  be  cannot."— /'eUAam.-  Atolva. 
pi.  IL.  res.  6ft. 

pro  mod  I  ta  -tion,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pro;- 

from 
>re- 

prt- 
meditazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  premeditating  or  deliberating 
beforehand  ;    previous     deliberation ;    fore- 
thought. 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  upon  the  sudden  with- 
out premeditation  before." — Jforlh  :  Jtuturch,  p.  702. 

2.  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving  before- 
hand :  as,  the  premeditation  of  a  crime. 

pre-me-rld'-I-an,  a.  [Pref.  pr*-,  and  Eng. 
meridian  (q.v,).] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Before  the  midday. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Palieozoic  strata,  from  the  relative 
date  of  its  origin.  It  is  a  synonym  for  the 
Lower  Helderberg  limestones  of  New  York. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  formation  seldom 
exceeds  300  feet.  It  abounds  in  characteristic 
organic  remains;  many  of  them  identical 
with  those  distinctive  of  the  Wenlock  for- 
mation of  Great  Britain,  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  the  European  system,  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers : 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania). 

*  pre-mer'-ft,  v.t.      [Pref.  pre-,  and   Eng. 
mrrit,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  merit  or  deserve  before- 
hand or  previously. 

"They  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham.  who  had 
scrunch  premeriled  of  them."— King  Chariot:  £Utfjn 
•Meaftat 


*  pro   mi-al,  a.    [I'KEMIVM,  O.J    Rewarding  j 

by  way  of  reward 

"  I  many  penal  statutes  saw. 
Bat  not  one  prt»iial."        Owen .'  Epigramt. 

'  pre'-mi  -968,  *  pri  -mi-ses,  ».  pL.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  primitio;  =  ilrat-frniu,  from  primu* 
=  first.]  First-frnits. 

"A  charger,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offer.  .1  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals,  aa  the  rremltx,  or  nrst 
gatherings."— Drj/den :  Origin  A  frogreu  o/  Satir. 

pre  mi  or,  prem'-ijer,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  priiaarius  =  Jjiincijial ;  primus  =  first  j 

A.  As  adjective :'" 

1.  First,  chief,  principal. 

"The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  U.  re- 
gard of  his  domiuioDV-«i?am<fcn .-  Remaim. 

2.  Most  aucien*     Applied  to  a  peer  in  re- 
gard  to  date  ff  creation  :  as,  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  theyranier  duke  of  England. 

B.  Ai  tutap:  Tlie  Prime  Minister  (q.v.). 
premier  Serjeant, «.    (SERJEANT.) 

pro    mi-er-ship,   prom -I-er- ship,  a. 

[Eng.  premier;  -ship.]  The  office,  post,  or 
dignity  of  Premier  (q.v.). 

"  Rather  than  run  the  risks  o. 
Dully   Telegraph,  "Dec.  SB,  1884, 

pre  mil  len  ni-al,  o.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
millennial  (q.v.).]  Previous  to  the  millennium. 

*  pro  -mi  o,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.]  A  premium  (q.v.). 

"  In  all  which  offices  the  iTeniia  1s  so  small."— 
iHfoe:  Tour  thro'  Gt.  Britain,  U.  II L 

*  prer-ml-oua>    a.     [Lat.    prcrmiosut,  from 
premium  =  reward.]    Rich  in  gifts.  • 

"  pre-mij'-al,  ».  [Eng.  premise) ;  -at.]  The 
act  of  premising ;  a  prefatory  or  antecedent 
statement  or  proposition. 

"  Here,  by  way  of  premtnil.  It  must  be  ID  a  lawful 
and  warrantable  way. " ~Culv*rteell :  Mount  Ettal,  Ml 

pre  mise',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  pre-  (L«t.  pm)  •=. 

before,  and  mis,  pa.  par.  of  wettre  =••  to  send.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Lit. :  To  send  ont  before  the  time. 

"  TLe  premised  flames  of  the  last  day." 

Ultatetp. :  I  Utnry  VI.,  T.  a 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  forth  or  lay  down  before 
hand ;  to  lay  down  or  put  forward  as  pre, 
liminary  or  preparatory  to  what  is  to  follow  ;  U. 
lay  down  as  an  antecedent  proposition  or  con- 
dition. 

"  He  yields  hie  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised .'—  Restore  his  child." 

Scott:  Aotoey,  »1.  n. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  pnt  forward  or  lay  down 
antecedent  propositions  or  conditions. 

"He  premfceM  and  then  Inf en."~Burntt :  TTaorf 
Of  Ou  Xartk. 

pr^m'-Iae,  prim'-Iss, ».  [Fr.  premiste,  from 
Lat.  pramasa,  fern.  sing,  of  prtvmissvs,  pa. 
par.  of  pr<emitto  =  to  send  out  before  :  pro-  = 
before,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*  2.  A  condition,  a  supposition. 

"  The  pre»ti.<e1  observed. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  chatl  lie  serred." 

SAaXeip.  :  AUl  Well  thnt  Endi  II  ell.  \L  t 

3.  (PL):  Houses  or  lands  and  tenements; 
a  house  or  building,  together  with  the  out- 
houses, 4c.,  attached  to  it ;  a  building  and  it* 
appurtenances  [II.  1], 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  (PL) :  The  beginning  or  early  part  of 
a  deed  or  conveyance,  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  stated  or  described  in  full,  being 
afterwards  referred  to  as  the  premises  [I.  3.). 

2.  Logic:  The  name  given  to  each  of  the 
first  two  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  from 
which  the  inference  or  conclusion  is  drawn. 
[MAJOR-PREMISE,  MINOR-PREMISE.]     Thus : 

All  tyrants  are  detestable. 
CaMar  was  a  tyrant, 

are  premises,  and  if  their  truth  be  admitted, 
the  conclusion,  that  Caesar  was  detestable, 
follows  as  a  matter  of  irresistible  inference. 
The  entire  syllogism  reads  as  follows : 

Alt  tyrants  are  detestable ; 

Cxsar  was  a  tyrant; 

Therefore.  Csesar  was  detestable.' 

prcm'-iss,  s.    [PREMISE,  >.] 

*  pre-mlf ,  v.t.    [Lat.  pnemitto.]    To  premise 
(q.v.).     (Donne:   Pseudo-Martyr  (1610),  Pref, 
sig.  E,  1  back.) 

pre'  xni-um,  *.  [Lat.  prcrmium  =  profit, 
reward,  prop.  =  a  taking  before,  from  pm  = 
before,  and  emo  =  to  take,  to  buy.) 


ffite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  fro,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kWe 


premna— preobtain 
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I,  Ordinary  language : 

I.  A  reward,  areconipense  ;  something  given 
or  paid  in  return  for  something  else  done  or 
given  : 

(1)  A  prize  offered  for  competition ;  a  reward 
for  some  specific  act. 

(2)  A  bonus ;  an  extra  sum  paid  or  offered 
as  an  incentive. 

(3)  A  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  learning 
some  trade  or  profession. 

*  2.  Interest  or  bonus  paid  for  the  loan  of 
money. 

"  People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  ^remt  premium* 
»ml  large  interest"— nwijt:  Alitcellantes. 

II,  Commercial^  &c. : 

1.  In  currency,    the    premium  on  gold  or 
silver  is  the  difference  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  paper  notes  of  the  same 
nominal   amount.      Thus,   when  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  was  at  a  premium  of  25,  it 
meant  that  125  paper  dollars  were  given  for 
100  gold  dollars. 

2.  In  insurance,  a  sum  periodically  paid  by 
the  person  insured  in  order  to  secure  a  stated 
sum  of  money  from  the  society  to  whom  the 
premium  is  paid,  in  case  of  damage  by  fire,  or 
by  loss  of  a  vessel  or  goods  at  sea :  or,  in  case 
of  life  assurance,  the  sum  periodically  paid  in 
order  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  person  insured  of  a  stated  sum  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
insured.    [ASSURANCE,  INSURANCE,  POLICY.] 

3.  In  finance,  stocks,  bonds,  or  shares  are 
said  to  stand  at  a  premium  when  their  market 
price  is  higher  than  that  paid  for  them  whni 
originally  issued.     In   this  sense  it  is  the 
opposite  to  discount  (q.v.). 

U  Premium  Is  sometimes  used  adjectively, 
in  the  sense  of  prize  or  prize-taking ;  as,  a 
premium  flower. 

H  At  a  premium  : 

1.  Lit. :  [PREMIUM,  II.  8.1. 

2.  Fig. :  Enhanced  in  value ;  difficult  to  get 
or  attatu  except  at  a  higher  price  than  usual. 

"  Accommodation  Is  already  at  a  premium."— Daily 
Chronicle,  Sept.  14.  1886. 

•,TcnV-na  a.  [Gr.  npe^vov  (premnon)  =  the 
stump  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Yiticeae.  Shrubs  or  trees, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers  in 
cymes.  Natives  of  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
drupaceous  fruit  of  Premna  esculenta  is  eaten. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  of  P.  integrifolia,  a 
small  tree,  a  native  of  India  and  Tenasserim, 
Is  cordial  and  stomachic,  and  is  used  in 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.  The  leaves,  with 
pepper,  are  given  in  colds  and  fevers.  The 
milk  of/*,  mucronata,  a  small  sub-Himalayan 
tree,  is  applied  to  boils,  and  its  juice  is  given 
to  cattle  in  colic.  The  leaves  of  P.  latifolia 
are  eaten  in  Southern  India  in  native  curries. 

pre-mo'-lar, «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  molar 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  :  One  of  the  permanent  teeth 
which  replace  the  deciduous  molars  in  diptiy- 
odont  mammals.      According  to  Owen,  the 
typical  formula  is  P.M.  -^ 

2.  'Anat. :  A  bicuspid  tooth, 

*pre-mon'-Ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  monish  (q.v.X]  To  warn  or  admonish 
beforehand ;  to  forewarn. 

"  I  desire  only  to  premonish  you  that  it  is  my  reso- 
lution."— Bp.  Sanderson :  Promissory  Oaths,  IL,  J  L 

*  pre-mon'-Ish-me'nt,  s.    [Eng.  premonish ; 
-mtnt.]    The  act   of   premonishing   or    fore- 
warning ;  previous  warning  or  admonition. 

"Alter  these  premonuhments,  I  will  come  to  the 
com  partition  iteelf."—  Wotton:  A  rchitecture.  pL  i.,  p.  40. 

t  pre-mo-nl'-tion,  *  pre-mo-ni-ci-on,  s. 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  monition  (q.v.).]     Pre- 
vious warning  or  notice  :  a  forewarning, 

"What  friendly  premonitions  have  ben«  spent 
On  your  forbearance ;  and  their  vaine  event." 

Chapmun  :  Uomcr  ;  Odyssey  il. 

*  pre^mon'-I-tive,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
manitive  (q.v.).]    The  same  as  PREMONITORY 
(q.v.). 

•jwe-mon'-J-tor,*.  [Lat.prcmon«or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  premonition  or  fore- 
warning. 

"  Some  such-llke  nncouth  premvnltors  the  great  and 
holy  God  sends  purposely."— Bp.  Ball :  Soliloquy  19. 

*  pre-m8n'-i-tor-t'-l&   adv.     [Eng.   pre- 
>nonitor(y);  -ly.}    In  a  premonitory  manner; 
by  way  of  premonition. 


pre-mSn'-i-tor-Jr;  a.  [Lat  pramwnitorius.] 
Giving  premonition  or  forewarning :  asf  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  a  disease. 

prc-mon'-strant,  a.  &  s.    [PREMONSTRATEN- 

SI  AN.] 

*  pre-mon'-Strate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  prcemonstratus. 

pa.  par.  of  prujmonstro :  prai  =  before,  and 
monstro  =  to  show.]  To  show  beforehand ;  to 
foreshow. 

"We  ^remonstrate  rather,  that  Is,  we  deduce  one 
thing  out  of  another  continual  ly."—  llartlib;  Reform 
of  Schools,  p.  51. 

Pre  mon-stra-ten'-sian  (si  as  sh),  a.  &  s. 

[Eccles.  Lat.  Prcemon&tratemes,  from  Kr.  pre- 
montre  =  foreshown  [PREMONSTRATE],  the 
name  given  by  the  founder  to  the  site  of  the 
first  house  of  "the  Order,  in  a  valley  near  Laon, 
because  he  believed  it  divinely  appointed  for 
that  purpose.) 

A.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to   the  monastic 
order  described  under  B. 

"In  England  two  small  Premonstratensian  houses 
.  .  .  have  been  recently  founded  at  Crowle  and 
Spaldluy."— Addis  A  Arnold;  Coil*.  Diet.,  p.  685. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  Norbertines ;  an  order 
of  regular  canons,  founded  by  St.  Norbert,  in 
1119.  The  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  and 
their  founder  imposed  upon  his  subjects 
perpetual  fasting  and  entire  abstinence  from 
meat.  Despite,  or  possibly  because  of,  the 
severity  of  the  life,  the  order  flourished 
greatly,  and  at  onetime,  according  to  Helyot, 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  abbeys.  At 
the  dissolution  in  England  there  were  thirty- 
five  houses  of  the  order  in  this  country,  of 
which  two  were  nunneries  and  two  cells. 
[CELL,  A.  I.  1.  (3).] 

"A  community  of  French  PremomtratenttanM  has 
been  established  at  Storrington."— Addis  A  Arnold, 
Cath,  Diet.,  p.  685. 

*  pre-mon-stra'-tion,  >.     [Lat.  prasmon- 
stratio,]     [PREMONSTRATF.]    The  act  of  fore- 
showing ;  a  showing  beforehand. 

"The  like  premmist ration  Is  to  be  looked  for  In  the 
fulfilling."— SheVord:  Learned  Discourses,  p.  838. 

*  pre'- mSn -  stra-tor,    s.     [Lat.    prcemon- 
strator.]     [PREMONSTRATE.]    One  who  or  that 
which  premonstrates  or  shows  beforehand. 

pre'  morse,  prce'-morse,  a.    [Lat.  prcemor- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of 
prcemordeo ; 

pros  =  before, 
and  mordeo  = 
to  bite.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  root, 
leaf,<6c.):  Hav- 
ing so  perished 
at  the  extrem- 
ity, as  to  sug- 
gest that  a  piece 
has  been  bitten,, 
off.  Nearly  the' 
same  as  trun- 
cate, except 

that  the  termi-  PBEMORSE  ROOT. 

nation  is  ragged 

and  irregular.  The  root  figured  as  an  example 
is  that  of  Sca&fosa  succisa, 

pre-mo-sa'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
mosaic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
times  before  Moses. 

*  pre-m6'-tion»  *.      [Pref.    pre-,    and    Eng. 
motion  (q.v.).]    Previous  motion   or  excite- 
ment to  action. 

pre  mu  -nir'-e,  s. 

*  pre-mu-nite',  v.t.    [Lat.  prcemunitvs,  pa. 
par.  of  jyrcemuJiio  :  prce  =  before,  and  munio 
to  fortify.]    To  fortify  or  strengthen  before- 
hand ;  to  guard  against  objection. 

"To  premunita  the  succeeding  treatise  with  this 
preface."— Fotherby;  Atheomastix.  (Pref.) 

*  pre-mu-nl'-tion,    *.     [Lat.    pr&munitio, 
from  prcemunitus,  pa.  par.  of  prcemunio,]    The 
act  of  fortifying  or  strengthening  beforehand 
against  objections. 


^,  a.     [PR.CMUNIRE.)    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  pnemunire. 

*  prcmyour,  «.    [Lat.  premium.]    A  reoom- 
penser,  a  rewarder. 

"Jesus  Is.      .  hii  lovers  rewarde  and  premyour."— 
The  fettioal.  to.  cxxiii.  (back). 


pre-n&n'-thes,   *.  '  [Gr. 
djnujiiiig,  and  actfo«  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 


Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Lactucete.  Prenantha 
purpurea  is  naturalised  in  Skye  and  near 
Edinburgh.  The  old  P.  muralia  is  now 
Loctuca  muralis.  It  is  indigenous. 

prcn'-der,  &  [Pr.  prendre  (Lat.  prendo)  =  to 
take.] 

Law  :  The  right  or  power  of  taking  a  thing 
before  it  is  offered. 

"This  Ueriot  was  Parcel  of  the  Services,  and  those 
lie  in  Render,  and  not  in  I*  render"  —  A'elton:  Ltat 
JUaneriorum,  p.  118. 

*  prone,  «.    [A.S.  preon.]    A  pin,  a  preen. 

*prene,  v.t.  [PRENE,  s.]  To  fasten  with  « 
pin  ;  to  stick  with,  or  as  with,  a  pm  ;  to  prick. 

"Through  his  berte  he  prened  him." 
R-delir  unite:  At  edit,  on  Supper  of  Our  Lord,  ML 

*  pre-no'-men,  *.    [PR^NOMEK.] 

*pre-nSm'-I-nal,  a.  [Lat.  promomen  (genit 
protnominis)  =  prauomeu  (q.v.).J  Serving  aa 
the  first  element  in  a  compound  name. 

"They  deceived  in  the  name  of  horse-raddish,  horse- 
mint,  bull-rush,  and  many  more  :  conceiving  therein 
some  prmominut  consideration.  —Brown*.-  Yvlgoir 
JCrrouri,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  vii. 

*pre-n<Jm'-I-nate,  v.t.  [PRENOMINATE,  a.) 
To  name  beforehand  or  previously;  to  fore- 
name ;  to  tell  by  name  beforehand. 


"  To  prenominate  ill  nic 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead." 

shakap.  :  Trollut  *  Cretstda,  IT.  & 

*pre-nom'-J-nate,  o.  [Jjat.  fmsnominatus. 
pa,  par.  of  prcenomino  :  prce  =  before,  and 
nomino  =  to  name  (q.v.).]  Named  before- 
hand ;  forenamed.  (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

*  pre-nom-I-na'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  nomination  (q.v.).j  The  privilege,  right, 
or  state  of  being  named  first. 


"The  watery  productions  should  have  !___  f 

nation."— Browne:   t'ulgar  Jtrrourt,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*prc  nos  tic,   *  pre-nos  tike,   *.     [Lat. 

pnr,  =  before,  and  nosco  =  to  know.]  A  prog- 
nostic, an«omen,  an  augury. 

"  He  saith  for  such  a  prenostike 
Most  of  an  hound e  was  to  him  like." 

(toner  /  C.A..1L 

*pre-n6te't  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  note 
(q.v.).]  To  note  or  make  out  previously  or 
beforehand. 

"This  blind  ignorance  of  that  age  thus  abotw  pf*. 
noted."— Fox :  Martyrs,  p.  120. 

*  pre  no'-tlon,  *  prae-nd'-tion,  s.    [Tref. 

pre-,  and  Eng.  notion  (q.v.);  Fr.  prenotion.] 
A  notion  or  idea  which  precedes  something 
else;  a  previous  notion  or  thought;  fore- 
knowledge. 

"  Connecting  emblems  with  pranotiont,  as  the  most 
powerf  ull  of  aft  adminicles  to  the  faculty  of  memory." 
—Stfwurt:  Human  Mind,  vol.  it.  ch.  ii..  |  8.  (Note.) 

*  prcn  sa'  tion,   «.     [Lat    prensatio,    from 
prensatus,  pa.  par.  of  prenso  (prehenso),  intens. 
of  prendo=.to  take,  to  seize.]    The  act  of 
seizing  with  violence.    (Barrow:  Pope's  Supn* 
macy.) 

prent,  v.  &  «.    [PRINT.]    (Scotch.) 

prent  book,  s.    A  printed  book.    (Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix.) 

*pren'-ti9e,  *pren-tis,  *pren-tyse,  a. 

[See  def.]  A  colloquial  contraction  of  appren- 
tice <q.v.). 

"My  accuser  is  my  prentice."— Shaketp.  :  2  Henry 

*  pren'-tice-shrp,    *  prcn  -ti-  ship,    & 

[Eng.  prentice;  -ship,]    Apprenticeship. 

"  At  tliey  had  served  with  want  two  prentufiip*.* 
Browne :  Britannias  Pastorals,  ix  L 

*pren-tis,  s.    [PRENTICE.] 

*  pren-tis-hode,  s.   [Eng.  * prentis=  appren- 
tice ;  -Aode  =  -head.]  Apprenticeship.  (Chau- 
cer: C.  T.,  4,384.) 

*  pre-nun-9l-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prcenunciattOt 
from  prcsnunciatus,   pa.   par.   of  prwnuncio, 
from  pro?  =  before,  and  nuncio  —  to  announce 
(q.v.).]    The  act  of  announcing   or   telling 
beforehand. 

*  pre-nun' -clous,  a.    [Lat.  prcenuncius,  from 

prtv  =.  before,  and  nuncivs  =  a  messenger.] 
Announcing  beforehand;  foretelling,  presaging. 

*  pre-4-bll&e',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  obligt 
(q.v.).]    To  obtain  previously  or  beforehand. 

*  pr e-6 b-tain'f  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  obtain 
(q.v.X]    To  obtain  previously  or  beforehand. 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  jovvl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  gt>,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inf. 
tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  -  shun ;  -jion,  -sioxt  -  -  ziiun.    -cious,    tious,  -aiou«  -  shiU*   -ble,  -die,  <&o.  =  bel«  del. 
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preoccupancy— prepollence 


pre-oV-CU-pan-9&  i.  [Fret  pre-,  and  Eng. 
occwpancj/"(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession 
before  another  ;  preoccupation. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  possession  of  and 
holding  before  others  :  as,  the  preoccupancy  of 
a  country  by  right  of  discovery. 

•pre-oV-cu-pant,  s.  fPref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
occupant  (q.v.)-J  One  who  preoccupies;  one 

having  preoccupancy. 

•pro  6c  curate,  v.t.  [Lat.  prceoccupat-us, 
pa.  par.  of  prceoccupo  =  to  seize  beforehand, 
to  anticipate  :  pro;  =  before,  and  occupo=to 
occupy(q.v.);  FT.  prtoccupcr.]  To  preoccupy, 
to  prepossess,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"  Leaat  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  preoccupat*  the  Judg- 
meat"—  Keliyuia  Wuttcmiana.  p.  44. 

pre-dc  cu-pa  -tion,  *.  (Fr.  preoccupation, 
from  Lat.  prceoccupatw.]  [PREOCCUPATE.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession 
of  anything  before  another;  preoeeupaucy  ; 
prior  occupation  or  possession. 
*2.  An  anticipation  of  objections. 

"As  if  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  haue 
esJd."—  NourA:  Herman*. 

3.  Anything   which    preoccupies   or   pre- 
possesses the  mind,  so  as  to  give  it  a  certain 
disposition,  leaning,  or  tendency;  preposses- 
•iou,  bias,  prejudice. 

"  Not  giving  way  to  any  preoccupation,  or  by***,"  — 
Lock*  :  Conduct  of  the  Underttandinff,  f  10. 

pre-oc'-ou-pied,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [PREOCCUPY.] 

pre-6c'-cu-py»  v.t.  [Fr.  preoccupcr,  from 
Lat.  prceoicupo.]  [PREOCCUPATE.] 

1.  To  seize  or  take  possession  of  before  an- 
other :  as,  To  preoccupy  a  country  not  before 
held. 

2.  To  engage  cr  occupy  the  attention  of 
beforehand  ;  to  pre-engage,  to  prepossess,  to 
angross  beforehand. 

"Preoccupied  with  what  yoa  mthcr  must  do 
Thau  what  you  should.' 

ShaJtetp.  :  CorManmt.  11.  8. 

'  pre  6m'-I-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  prce  =  before, 
and  omiwtius,  pa.  par.  of  <wninor  =  to  presage.] 
[OMEN.]  To  prognosticate,  to  presage,  to 
augur,  to  portend.  (Browne:  V\dg.Err.t  ok.v., 
ch.  xxi.) 

pre'-o-per-cle,  *.    [PREOPKRCULOK.] 
pre-6-per'-cu-lar,  prae-d-per'-cu-lar, 

a.  [Eng.,  &c.  preopercuHum)  ;  -or.]  Belonging 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  preoperculnm  (q.  v.). 

pre  o  per  cu  lum,  prao-o  per'--cu- 
lum,  pre'-o-per-cle,  *.  [Pref.  pre-,  pro-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  operculum.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-semicircular  bone,  present 
in  the  post-orbital  part  of  the  head  in  most 
Teleosteous  Fishes  and  many  Ganoids,  and 
forming  part  of  the  gill-cover. 

*'Two>pota]outh«preop«rd&1'—  Field,  March*),  ISM. 

•  pre  6  pin'-ion  (1  as  y),  ».    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  opinion  (q.v.).]    An  opinion  previously 
formed  ;  a  prepossession,  a  prejudice. 

"Others  oat  of  a  timerons  jpreoptnion,  refraining 
Y«ry  many."—  Brown*  ;  Yitlg.  Err.,  ok.  Hi,,  ch.  xxv. 

*  pre-Sp'-tion,  *.   [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  option 
(q.v.).J    The  right  or  privilege  of  first  choice. 

pre-bV-al,  a.   [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  oral  (q.v.).] 
Anat.  :  Situated  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

pre-  or-dain',  *  pre-or-deine,  v.t.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng  ordain  (q.v.).]  To  ordain, 
appoint,  or  determine  beforehand  ;  to  pre- 
appoint,  to  predetermine. 

"The  purpos'd  counsel  preordain'  d  and  flxt 
Of  the  Moat  High."  Milton  .-  P.  R.,  1.  1». 


--,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
order,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  order  or  arrange  before- 
hand ;  to  prearrange,  to  preordain. 

*pre-or'-dl-nan9e,  *  pre-or-dl-nannce, 

*,    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.   ordinance   (q.v.).] 
Antecedent  or  previous  decree  or  ordinance. 

"  Turn  preordinance,  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  chiltlreu." 

Shakesp-  '  Juliu*  Ctnar,  lit  1. 

'pre-or'-dl-nate,  *pre-or-di-nat,  *pre- 

or-dy-nate,  a.     [Lat.  prceordinatus.]    Pre- 
ordained, predetermined. 

"  Preordynate  by  prouydence  dynlne.*—  Sir  T.  Xlyot  : 
Gwernour,  bk.  it,  ch.  xfi. 

•  pre-or-dl-na'-tton,   *.     [Pref.  pre-,  and 


Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  preordain- 
ing ;  preordinance. 

"To  be  ministered  vnto  them  by  th«  preordination 
of  God."— Bate :  Image,  pt  ii. 

pre  paid',  a.  [Pref.  pre-,and  Eng.  paid(q.v.).] 
Paiu  beforehand  or  m  advance  :  as,  a  prepaid 
letter. 

pro-pal'  a  tal,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
palatal  (q.v.).J 

Anat. :  Immediately  in  front  of  the  palate  : 
as,  the  prepalatal  aperture. 

•  pre-par'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  prepare);  -able,] 
Capable  of  being  prepared. 

*pre'-par'-ance,  *  pre-par-aunce,  s. 

[Eng.  pnepar(e),   -ance.\    Preparation. 

"  All  this  busy  preparaunce  to  war."— .Sir  T.  More  : 
Utopia, 

*  preparat,  o,     [Lat  prceparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  prceparo  =  to    prepare  (q.v-XJ    Prepared. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.f  16,278.) 

prep  a  ra'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  pro- 
parationem,  accus.  of  prceparatio  =  a  making 
ready  beforehand,  from  prieparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  prceparo  =  to  prepare  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  prepara* 
don;  Ital.  preparasione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  or  fitting  before- 
hand for  any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or 
condition ;  a  making  ready  or  fit 

"  Too  make  grand  preparation  (or  a  duke." — 
Skalcetp.  :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  Iv.  i, 

2.  Previous  measures  of  adaptation  or  fitness. 

"I  will  «hew  what preparation* there  were  in  nature 
for  this  dissolution,  —Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  3.  Ceremonious  introduction  ;  ceremony. 

"  I  make  bold  to  press,  with  ao  little  preparation, 
npon  you."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Witret,  11.  ft, 

4.  The  state  of  being  prepared,  ready,  or  fit ; 
preparedness,  readiness. 

5.  That   which  is  prepared,  made,  or  ar- 
ranged for  a  particular  purpose :  the  measures 
taken  or  things  done  in  readiness  for  any  thing 
or  person. 

"Jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance,  and  all  the 
preparation  overthrown."— Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About 
Jfothinff.  ii.  t, 

6.  Anything  made  or  prepared  by  a  special 
process,  as  a  medical  substance  prepared  for 
the  use  of  a  patient,  a  part  of  the  body  for 
anatomical  study,  a  subject  for  the  micro- 
scope, a  dish  prepared  by  cookery,  &c. 

"  I  wish  the  chemists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 
magnify  their  preparation*."— Browne  :  Vulg.  Err. 

*  7.  A  force  ready  for  combat,  as  an  army 
or  fleet 

"  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes." 

Hhaketp.  :  OtHeUa,  1.  3. 
•8.  Accomplishment,  qualification,  parts. 

"Your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  pre- 
parationt."—3hake»p. :  Merry  Wivet  of  H'indtor,  ii.  2. 

II.  Music:  The  causing  a  discord  to  be 
beard  aa  a  concord  immediately  before  its 
percussion.  It  must  take  place  in  the  same 
part  as  that  which  has  the  discord. 

pre-par  -a  tlve,  *  pre-par-a-tife,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  preparatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  preparative.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare 
or  make  ready ;  preparatory. 

"  Some  rude  preparative  strokes  towards  efforma- 
tion."— More :  Immort.  Soul,  bfc.  ii.,  oh,  x. 

H.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  prepare ; 
anything  which  serves  to  make  ready  or  to 
pave  the  way ;  a  preparatory,  a  prelude. 

"A  preparative  and  introduction  to  the  doing  of 
something  worse."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  6. 

*  2.  That  which  is  done  in  readiness  or  pre- 
paration for  something  else  ;  a  preparation. 

"  These  your  moat  holy,  pure  preparative* 
For  death  aud  judgment"       Lytton  :  Richelieu,  1.  2. 

prS-par'-a-tlve-l^,  adv.  IEng.  preparative  ; 
-ly.}  In  a'preparative  or  preparatory  manner ; 
by  way  of  preparation. 

"  It  Is  preparativetg  necessary  to  many  useful  things 
In  this  life."— 1/ale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

pre-par'-a-tor,  5.  [Lat.]  One  who  prepares 
subjects  beforehand,  as  anatomical  specimens, 
subjects  for  dissection,  &c. 

"  He  stayed  in  the  museum  as  preparatar."— Mature, 
Pen.  7.  1984.  p.  343. 

pre-par'-a-tor-^,  a.  &  5.    [Fr.  preparatoire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare 

the  way  for  something   to  follow;  necessary 

to  be  done  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  whic-h 

Is  to  follow ;  antecedently  necessary ;  intro- 


ductory to  and  making  provision  for  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  preparative 

"  To  IMM  a  small  portion  of  Its  nlatence  In  on* 
state  to  DC  preparatory  toauother."— />o£«y.'  Sermon,!. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  preparative.   (Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i..  aer-  8.) 

M  pr^-par'-a-ture,  *,  [Lat.  prce  =  before, 
and  paratura  =  a  preparing.)  Preparation. 

"  Making  such  preparaturt."—Fox  :  Martyr*,  p.  1,7(1. 

pre-pare',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  preparer,  from  Lat. 
prceparo;  prce  =  before,  and  paro  =  to  get 
ready,  to  set  in  order  ;  Sp.  &  Port  preparur  ; 
Ital.  preparare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  ready,  fit,  adapted,  or  qualified 
for  any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or  con- 
dition, by  any  means  whatever ;  to  put  into 
such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for  use  or  application ; 
to  adapt :  as,  To  prepare  ground  for  seed. 

2.  To  make  ready  for  something  which  Is  to 
come,  happen,  or  be  told  ;  to  make  ready  to 
expect  something.    (Frequently  used  reflex- 
ively  in  this  sense.) 

"  Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  Ir.  4. 

3.  To  get  ready ;  to  provide  ;  to  procure  aa 
suitable  and  necessary. 

"  Let  us  prepare  some  welcome  for  the  mistress." 

fihtiketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

4.  To  make  ready  for  examination  ;  to  study : 
as,  To  prepare  lessons. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  all  things  ready  ;  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations. 

"  Bid  them  prepare  for  dinner."— Shaketp. :  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Hi.  6. 

2.  To  take  the  previous  measures  necessary ; 
to  get  ready. 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone." 

Shalteip. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  L  a, 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready  ;  to  hold  one'sj 
self  in  readiness ;  to  be  prepared.  (Amos  iv.  12.) 

•  4.  To  repair,  to  proceed, 

"  With  these  instructions  he  prepare!  to  the  Court 
of  Scotland."— Beylin :  Uiit.  Pretbyteriant,  p.  220. 

*  pre  pare',  *.    (PREPARE,  v.]    Preparation. 

'*  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war." 

Ohaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  \. 

pre-pared',  pa,  par.  or  a.    [PREPARE,  v.] 

*  pre  par^-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  prepared ;  -ly.] 
In  a  prepared  manner  ;  in  a  state  of  readiness 
or  preparation.  (Shakesp. :  Ant.  £  Cleop.,  v.  I.) 

*  pre   par -ed-neas,  *.      [Eng.  prepared; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  stateof  being  prepared, 
or  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

"  An  appearance  of  martial  order  and  prepared. 
ne$t."— Macauiay  :  Bitt.  En>j,,  ch.  xvi. 

pre-par '-er,  *  pre-palr-er,  «.  [Eng.  pre- 
par\e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  pre- 
pares, fits,  or  makes  ready. 

"Anne  Turner,  widow,  the  preparer  of  them.**— 
Wood:  Athena  Qxon..  voL  i. 

pro-pay',  v.t,  [Pref.  pr«-,  and  Eng.  pay,  T. 
(q.v.).J  To  pay  previously  or  beforehand  ;  to 
pay  for  before  obtaining  possession  of  the 
article  paid  for ;  to  pay  in  advance  :  as,  To 
prepay  calls  or  shares,  &c. 

pre-pay'-ment,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
payment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  prepaying;  pay- 
ment beforehand  or  in  advance. 

pre-pense',  o.  [Fr.  pre- (Lat  prce)  =  before, 
and  penser  —  to  think.)  Premeditated;  de- 
liberate ;  meditated  and  contrived  before- 
hand ;  preconceived,  aforethought  (It  is 
placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  and 
is  almost  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase  malioe 
prepense.)  [MALICE,  «.  II.] 

*pre  pemse',  v.t.  &  i.    [PREPENSE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weigh  or  consider  before- 
hand ;  to  premeditate. 

"All    circumstances   prepented."  —  Bp.    Sail:    Ha 
Media;  The  Way  of  Peace. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To    deliberate    beforehand. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  14.) 

*  pre-pense'-ly",  adv.      [Eng.  prepense;  -ly.] 
In  a  prepense  or  premeditated  manner ;  withx 
premeditation  ;  deliberately. 

*  pre  pol'  19x190,     *  pre-pol'-Ien-cy'.  «, 

[Eng.  prepollen(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  prepollent  ;  superiority  of 
power ;  predominance,  prevalence. 

"Having  a  prepollency  of  good    in   its   effects,"— 
Coventry :  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  ill. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  co  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  prc  pel-lent,  a.     [Lat.  prcepollens,  pr.  par. 
of  r>nepotteo  =  to  be  very  powerful  or  strong  : 
prat  =  before,  and  polleo  =  to  be  able.]  Having 
superior   power,   weight,  or  influence ;    pre- 
dominating. 

"  The  ends  of  self-preservation  or  of  prepollent 
utility."—  By.  JIurd:  Workt.  vii.  315. 

*  pre-pSn'-der,  v.t.     [Lat.  prcepondero  =  to 
preponderate  (q.v.).]    To  outweigh. 

"  Unless  appearances  preponder  truths."—  Wotton  : 
Architecture,  p.  27. 

prS-pon'-der-ange,  *  pre-pon'-der-an- 

S^i  s-    [Fr-  preponderance.]   [PREPONDERATE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
ponderant or  of  preponderating ;  superiority 
of  weight. 

"This  Recessional  prtponderancy  is  rather  an  ap- 
pearance than  reality.  —Browne :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iv..  oh,  vii. 

2.  Fig. :  Superiority  of  power,  weight,  or  in- 
fluence ;  excess  of  force,  influence,  or  numbers. 

"  The  preponderance  In  my  favour  was  further  iu- 
creaaed.  — A»tty  Telegraph,  Sept,  14.  1385. 

II.  Ordn. :  The  excess  of  weight  of  the  part 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions  over  that  in  front.  It 
IB  usually  ^  the  weight  of  the  gun. 

*  pre-pon'-der-ant,  a.    [Lat.  prceponderans, 
pr.  par.   of  prcepondero ;    Fr.  preponderant.] 
Preponderating,  outweighing. 

"The  preponderant  scale  must  determine."— Reid, 
In  Richardion. 

•pre-pSn'-der-ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pre- 
ponderant; -ly.]  In  a  preponderant  or  pre- 
ponderating manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  out- 
weigh or  preponderate. 

prc  pon'  dcr  ate,  v.f.  &  i.  [Lat.  prcepon- 
deratus,  pa.  par.  of  prcepondero  =  to  outweigh  : 

E  =  before,  and  pondero  =  to  weigh ;  pondus 
lit.  ponderis)  =  a  weight ;  Sp.  preponderar ; 
.  preponderant.  J 
*A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  outweigh  ;  to  exceed  in  weight ; 
to  overpower  by  weight. 

"  In  statlck  experiment,  an  Inconsiderable  weight 
.  .  .  will  preponderate  much  greater  magnitudes.  — 
Gtanvitl :  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xv. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  have  more  weight,  force,  or  influence 
than  ;  to  outweigh. 

"  The  trivtallest  thing,  when  passion  Is  cast  into 
the  scale  with  it,  preponderate*  substantial  blessings." 
— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  cause  to  prefer ;  to  cause  to  incline 
to  or  decide  on  anything.    (Fuller.) 

3.  To  ponder  or  consider  previously.  (Shqfles- 
lury.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  exceed  in  weight :  hence,  to 
Incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exceed  in  influence,  weight, 
force,  numbers,  or  extent. 

"  The  preponderating  Influence  of  the  polled  type." 
-/*«M,Jaii2,  1888. 

prc  pon  dcr  at  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [PRE- 
PONDERATE.] 

*  prS-pSn'-der-at-Jng-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  pre- 
ponderating; -ly.]  In  a  preponderating  manner 
or  degree ;  preponderantly. 

*'  Towns  which  past  reformers  generally  regarded  as 
preponderating^  Liberal."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 

*  prfi-pSn-der-a'-tlon,  «.     [Lat.   prcepon- 
deratw.]    [PREPONDERATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  preponderating  or  out- 
weighing ;  preponderance. 

"Tb«  preponderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance."— 
Edwardt :  On  the  Will,  pt  It.,  i  7. 

2.  The  act  of  mentally  weighing  or  consider- 
ing beforehand. 

*  pre  pose ,  v.t.   [Fr.  proposer.]  [POSE,  v.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  before ;  to  prefix. 

"  His  [H.  Smith]  life  .  .  .  preposed  to  hia  printed 
•ermous."— Fuller :  Worthiei;  Leicester. 

2.  To  set  out  or  expose  publicly. 

"  Prizes  were  prepoide  for  such." 
Warner:  Albiont  England,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  Ixti. 

prep-6  9!  tion,  *  prep-o-sl-ci-on, 
*  prep^o-si-cy-on,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
prcepo&itionem,  accus.  of  prcepositio  =  a  plac- 
ing before,  a  preposition,  from  prce  =  before, 
%nd  positio  =  a  placing,  position  (q.v.);  Sp. 
preposicion;  Ital.  preposizione.] 

1.  Gram.  :  A  part  of  speech,  so  named 
because  originally  prefixed  to  the  verb,  in  order 


to  modify  its  meaning.  Prepositions  serve  to 
express :  (1)  the  relations  of  space,  and  (2) 
other  relations  derived  from  those  of  space, 
and  marked  in  some  languages  by  case-endings. 
Prepositions  are  usually  placed  before  the 
word  which  expresses  the  object  of  the  rela- 
tion :  as,  heat  from  fire,  he  is  going  to  London 
from  York,  a  house  on  a  hill,  &c.  Frequently, 
however,  the  preposition  is  placed  after  the 
object  of  the  relation  :  as,  Whom  are  you 
speaking  of?  what  are  you  thinking  of?  what 
house  do  you  stop  at  t  &c.  Prepositions  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  preposi- 
tions are  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  on,  out,  to,  up, 
with ;  compound  prepositions  are  across,  after 
(a  comparative  from  of),  against,  above,  about, 
along,  amid,  amidst  among,  athwart,  but,  into, 
over,  through,  toward,  until,  unto,  within,  with- 
out. The  prepositions  concerning,  during, 
except,  notwithstanding,  *outtake,  &c.,  arise  out 
of  a  participial  construction. 

"  Prepotitioni,  in  oar  sense  of  the  term,  are  of  yet 
more  recent  origin."—  Whitney :  Life  A  Growth  of 
Language,  ch,  z. 

*  2.  A  proposition,  an  exposition,  a  dis- 
course. 

"  The  said  Sir  John  Bnahe,  in  all  his  preporition*  to 
the  king."— Orajton  :  Chronicle;  Richard  II.  (an.  21). 

*  prep  6  si -tion  al,  a.    [Eng.  preposition; 
•al.]    Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  or 
function  of,  a  preposition. 

"  The  prepotitinnal  form  of  the  Infinitive  i*  not 
peculiar  to  English. "—Earl*  :  Philology,  f  692. 

pr£p-6'-sf'-tion-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  preposi- 
tional ;  -ly.]  In  a  "prepositional  manner  ;  as  a 
preposition  :  as,  To  use  a  word  prepositionaUy. 

*  pre-pds'-I-tlve,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  prcepositivus, 
from   prtepositus,  pa.   par.  of  prospono  =  to 
place  before  ;  Fr.  prepositif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pre- 
positive.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pteofrd  or  put  before  or  in 
front ;  prefixed. 

"  The  Dutch  prepotMv*  article  tie  or  He,  a*  our  the, 
Ac."— Dray  ton  :  Poty-Ol  bton,  s.  iv.  (Illurt.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  or  particle  put  before 
another  word. 

"  Orammariana  were  not  ashamed  to  have  a  class 
of  postpositive  prcposMvet." — J'ooke :  Dioertiont  of 
Purley,  vol.  i,  ch.  Ix. 

*  pre-po's'-I-tor,  ».     [Lat.  prcepositor,  from 
prcepositus,    pa.    par.  of  prcepono  =  to  place 
before.]    A  scholar  appointed  by  the  master 
to  overlook  other  scholars  ;  a  monitor. 

*  pre-pSs'-X-t^re,   *.      [Lat.    prcepositura.] 
[PROVOST.  J    The  office,  dignity,  or  place  of  a 
provost ;  a  provostship. 

"  The  king  gave  him  the  preporiture  of  Wells  with 
the  prebend  annexed."— Lovtth :  L\fe  of  Wykeham,  f  L 

pre-pos  sess',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
possess(q.v.).] 

1.  To  take  possession  of  and  hold  before 
others ;  to  preoccupy. 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  prevents  the  external  rites, 
and  prepotiette*  the  hearts  of  his  servants."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermont,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  10. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  of;  to 
fill  beforehand  with  a  certain  opinion,  leaning, 
bias,  or  prejudice.  (Not  so  strong  as  prejudice.) 

"The  .  .  .  did  not  prepotiett  the  ship's  company  in 
his  favour."— Smollett :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxxv. 

pre-p6s-sess'-ing»  pr.  par.  or  a.     [PBB- 

POSSESS.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Attractive. 

"The  plaintiff1,  a  young  woman  of  prepoueiting 
and  ladylike  H|>i>enrance,  was  then  culled."— Evening 
Standard,  May  22,  1B86. 

pre  pos  scss  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.v.).] 

1.  Prior  possession  or  occupancy ;  preoc- 
cupancy,  preoccupation. 

"To  give  piety  the  prepoueuton."  —  Hammond; 
Fundamental  t. 


unamena  i. 

2.  A  preconceived  opinion  ;  a  judgment  or 
(timate  formed  beforehand,  either  in  favour 


ivhen  «  —  ~.  ...  - 
than  prejudice. 

"  The  unfavourable  prepoueuion  which  at  first  you 
testified  toward  our  excellent  neighbour."—  Lytton  : 
Eugene  Aram,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viil. 

*  pre-po^  ses'  sor,  5.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
possessor  (q.v.).]  One  who  prepossesses;  one 
who  possesses  before  another. 

"They  signify  only  a  hare  prtponeuor,  one  that 
po«MM0d  the  land  before  the  present  possessor."  — 
Brad  :  Qlar. 


Brady  :  Qlottary. 


pre  pos  -tcr-ous,    *  pre  pos  terouse, 

a.  [Lat.  prceposterua  =  reversed,  inverted; 
lit.  =  last  part  forwards  :  prce  =  before,  in 
iront,  and  posterns  =  latter.]  [POSTERIOR.] 

*  1.  Properly,  having  that  first  which  should 
be  last ;  in  vulgar  language,  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse ;  inverted,  reversed. 

"It  laaprepotterotMorder  to  teach  first  and  to  lean, 
after."— Bible  (1611) ;  Trantlatort  to  the  Reader. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason,  of  common 
sense  ;  utterly  or  glaringly  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous ;  totally  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things.1 
monstrous. 

"  What's  more  prepotttrou*  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggar?  "        Dryden  :  Pertiut,  sftfc,  1* 

_    *  3*  Foolish,  ridiculous,  perverse. 

pre-pos'-ter-ofts-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  preposter- 
ous; -ly.] 

*  1.  In  an  inverted  or  perverted  manner  * 
with  the  wrong  part  first. 

"Some,  indeed,  prtpoiteroutly  misplaced  these."— 
South  :  Sermont,  XL  3. 

2.  In  a  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or  very  ab- 
surd manner;  ridiculously.  (Byron:  Beppo,\v.) 

*  pre-jvos  ter -ous-ness,  *.     [Eng.  prepoj- 
terous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
preposterous ;  wrong  order  or  method :  ab- 
surdity. 

pre-po'-tSn-9^,  ».  [Lat.  prcepotentia,  from 
prtepotens  =  prepotent  (q.v.).]  The  quality  OP 
state  of  being  prepotent ;  superior  influence 
or  power ;  predominance. 

pre-po'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  precpotens,  from  prat 
=  before,  "and  potens  =  powerful.] 

1.  Very    powerful ;     superior    in    power, 
strength,  or  authority. 

"  Here  is  no  graoe  so  prepotent  but  It  mar  be  dlav 
obeyed."— Plaifer* ;  App.  to  Qoipel,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Possessing  superior  influence  or  form; 
prevailing,  predominant. 

3.  Highly  endowed  with  potentiality  or  po- 
tential power. 

*  pro-prac'-tise,  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

prac(£se(q.v.).]    To  practice  or  do  previously. 

"  What  voluntarily  they  had  prepractiud  them. 
Klve*."— Puller  :  Church  Silt.,  XI.  Ut  14. 

*  pre -pr  ft- Vide',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
provide  (q.v.).]    To  provide  beforehand  or  in 
advance. 

"  He  provisionally preprovided  incumbent*  for  them." 
—Fuller:  Church  Bill,,  III.  ix.  2ti. 

pre'-puee,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pratpvtium.] 
The  foreskin. 

*  pre-ptino-tu-al'-i-t^,  *.    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  punctuality  (q.v.).]      More  than  punctu- 
ality ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  keeping  ap- 
pointments or  engagements  before  the  time ; 
excessive  punctuality. 

pre-pu'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  prepuce ; 
•al.]  Of  or"  pertaining  to  the  prepuce  or  tow- 
skin.  (Corbet :  To  Thomas  CoryaU.) 

pro  raph'  a  el  Ite,      pre  raff'  a  el 
ite,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  preraphaelitism. 

pre  raph'-a  el-i  tl§m,  pre  raff '  a 
el-x-tism,*  *. 

1.  In  art,  that  strict  adherence  to  nature 
characteristic    of    the    Italian    school    before 
Raffael,   revived  about  1847   by   the    English 
*'  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood,"  which  consisted 
of  D.  O.  Rossetti,  W.  H.  Hunt  and  J.  Millaia. 

2.  In  literature,  and  especially  in  poetry, 
a  painstaking  adherence  to  the  minutest  ot 
natural  details. 

*  pre-reV-nant,  »•      [Pref.   pre-,  and  Eng. 
regnant  (q.v. ).  ]  One  who  reigns  before  another ; 
a  sovereign  predecessor. 

"  Edward,  king  Harold's  prtreaitant," 

Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  T.,  ch.  xrlL 

*  pre-r6-mdte',  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  r«- 
mote  (q.v.).]    More  remote  in  previous  tirat 
or  prior  order. 

*  pre-rSpt',  v.t.     [Lat.  prcereptus,  pa.  par.  of 
prceripio :  pros  =before,  and  rapto  =  to  snatch.  ] 
To  snatch  or  seize  before. 

*  pre-rS-quire'(  v.t.    [Pref.  pr«-,  and  Eng. 
require  (q.v.).]    To  require  previously  or  be- 
forehand. 

"Some  thingi  are  prirtquired  of  ua."— Bp,  Baa-. 
Devout  Soul.  }  9. 

t  prerequisite  (as  pre-rgk'-wls-it),  a.  A  & 
[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  rejuisite  (q.v.).] 


bStl,  boj ;  pout,  Jowl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou.  -sion  =  shun  ;  -Uon,  -flon  -  xnuB.   -oioua,  -tiou*.  -sioua  -  snua.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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A.  As  adj.  :  Required  or  necessary  before- 
hand ;  necessary  to  something  subsequent. 

"  Necessarily  prertqultit*  to  the  lulling  these  par- 
ticles."— ffait:  (triff.  of  M.tnkitt'1. 

B.  Assubst.  ;  Somethingprevioualy  required 
or  necessary  fur  an  end  proposed. 

"The  necessary  prtrtquMtet  of  freedom."  —  G*W- 
tmitti  :  Th«  Bte. 

pre-re-fSlve',  v.i.  [Pref.  jure-,  and  Eng. 
resolve,  v.  (q.v.).l  To  resolve  or  make  up 
one's  mind  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine. 

"  No  mnn  ROW  thus  prerciotved  to  a  play."  —  Prynnt; 
-x,  IT.  a. 


,  a.  &  ».  [Lat  prtcrogativus 
=  first  asked  for  an  opinion:  pros  =  before, 
and  rogatus,  pa.  par.  of  rogo  =  to  ask  ;  Fr. 
prerogative  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  prrrogafiw*.] 

A.  j4s  adjective  : 

*  1.  Called  upon  to  vote  first;  having  the 
right  or  privilege  of  voting  before  others. 

"Thli  foredorne  tuitl  cholse  of  the  prerogative 
oenturle  all  the  rest  followed  after,  and  by  their 
•Mirages  coo&mM."—  P.  UoUand  :  LMiu,  i>.  «o"i. 

*  2.  Prior,  first. 

"The  affirmative  hath  the  prerogative  illation."  — 
Itrownt  :  Vulgar  Krrourt.  bk  1,  cb.  vii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  held  by  prerogative, 
right,  or  privilege. 

"  Another  species  of  preroffatii*  property.'—  Stock- 
•tone:  Comment.,  bit.  ii,  cii.  34. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  voting  before 
others. 

"The  centurie  of  the  younger  sort  .  .  .  bad  the  jw*- 
roff(iti»f."—r.  Holland:  Liriiu,  p.  513. 

*  2.  Preeminence,  precedence. 

"  Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative* 

Rhakttp.  :  Taming  of  tt*  fihrew,  111  L 

*  3.  Privilege,  right 

"  The  centurle  Galeria  .  .  .  hadbylottbein-eroaatfM 
ef  giving  their  first  voices."-/*.  l/ollamt  :  Livita,  p.  880. 

4.  An  exclusive  right  or  privilege  ;  a  right 
or  privilege  vested  in,  or  belonging  to,  any 
person  in  virtue  of  his  position  or  character  ; 
in  a  narrower  sense,  an  official  and  hereditary 
right  which  maybe  asserted  withort  question, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no 
responsibility  or  accountability,  as  to  the  fact 
and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

"  Bat  youn  the  walft  by  bigh  prerogative." 

Bpenter  :  f.  G,,  IV.  xli.  81. 

H.  Eng.  Law:  An  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Crown,  the  expression  the  prerogative  being 
employed  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
exclusive  privilege.  The  prerogative  may  be 
confined  or  limited  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  and  has  in  fact  been  much  re- 
stricted, notably  by  Magna  Charta  (1215),  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1079),  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1628),  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1639).  The 
chief  existing  prerogatives  are 

1.  Pertonal  :  la  order  tbat  the  State  may  never  be 
without  a  ruler  and  head,  the  sovereign  IB  regard*!  as 
a  corporation  ;  lie  cannot  die,  nor  can  be  be  under  tuiv. 
Be  u   personally  irresponsible    lor   any   crime,  the 
responsibility  of  his  acts  renting  on  his  ministers.    He 
cannot  be  guilty  of  negligence.     No  lapse  of  time  will 
bar  his  riglit  to  prosecute  ;  though  in  civil  matters  he 
cannot  sue  After  a  lapse  of  sixty  yean.    He  is  exempt 
(rum  taxation  ami  tolls  ;  bis  person  cannot  be  arrwtrd, 
nor  hU  goods  distrained  upon.    The  palaces  which  he 
uses  as  dwellings  ire  exempt  from  taxation,  as  Is  the 
disused  Holyrood  House,  whose  preciucU  still  aOoid 
sanctuary  frotn  civil  process. 

2.  Political  :  All  laud  In  theory  is  b«ld  of  the  king. 
H«  can  dissolve  or  prorogue  parliament,  but  cannot 
prolong  it  beyond  seven  years.    He  can  refuse  assent 
to  a  Bill  passed  by  both  Houses.    He  c.-ui.  with  the 
advice   of    bis    Privy  Council,    issue    proclamations, 
binding  only,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  clash 
with  existing  laws.     He  Is  not  hound  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  unless  expressly  named  there  in.    He  can 
prevent  a  subject  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  by  a 
writ  of  *M  exeat  rtyno,  and  compel  the  return  of  a 
subject  from  abroad.    He  Is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
and  by  13  Car.  II.,  c.«,  in  lain  IB  vested  the  command 
of  the  army  and  navy.     He  alone  can  coin  money. 
grant  charters  to  corporations,  and  establish  markets 
and  fairs.     He  Is  guardian  of  lunatics,  idiot*,  and 

8.  Judicial  :  The  king  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  but  he  cannot  erect 
tribunals  contrary  to  the  law,  nor  can  he  add  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts.  He  may  intervene  in  all 
litigation  where  h*«  own  rights  are  concerned,  or  the 
Interests  of  public  justice  demand  it 

4.  Ecetettattical  :  The  statutes  M  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1 
tad  i  KHz.,  c.  l  recognise  the  king  as  the  Supreme 
Bead  of  the  Church.  He  convenes  and  dissolves  Con. 
vocation  (q.v.),  and  nominates  to  vacant  bishoprics 
[BISHOP,  CONGB  D'£LIRK],  but  he  can  erect  no  new  dee  in 
England,  though  he  may  do  so  in  the  Crown  colonies. 

6.  Fitcal:  A  few  unimportant  feudal  dues  s  re  still 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  ;  ns  in  the  case  of  treasure- 
trove,  escheats,  royal  fish,  wrecks,  waifs,  and  strays,  Ac. 

In  theory  all  these  privileges  fall  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  purely  personal, 
and  the  conferring  of  honours  (wnich  are 
usually  conferred  on  the  initiative  of  the 
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Premier),  they  are  exercised  by  the  respon- 
sible minister  of  the  Crown,  chosen  from 
that  party  which  has,  for  the  time  being,  a 
majority  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  prerogative-court,   «.     An  aaclesl- 
astical  court  for  the    trial  of  testamentary 
causes,  where  the  deceased  had  left  effects  in 
two  different  dioceses.    It  was  abolished,  and 
its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Probate  by  the  Act  20  &  21  Viet,  c.  77. 

prerogative- writs,  s.  jit, 

Lav:  Processes  issued  upon  extraordinary 
occasions  on  proper  cause  shown.  They  are 
the  writs  of  procedendo,  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition, qno  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  and 
certiorari. 

*  prS-rog'-a-ti'vetJ,  a.     [Eng.  prerogative)  ; 
•f'l.]     Having    a    prerogative   or    exclusive 
privilege ;  privileged. 

"  Ti»  the  plajpM  of  mat  onea ; 
"  Prerotatifd  ar.  th«y  la.  than  the  baae." 

Shalatp. :  OOuUo,  111.  9. 

*  prS-rSg'-a-tl've-ljf,  adv.     [Bng.  preroga- 
tive; -ly.]    By  prerogative;  by  exclusive  or 
peculiar  right  or  privilege. 

*pres,«.    [Paras, ».] 

pro  sa,  «.    [Ital.,  lit.  =  taken  or  caught] 

Music:  A  character  or  mark  used  generally 
In  continuous  fugues  or  canons  to  mark  the 
point  of  entry  for  the  voices  or  instruments; 
a  lead. 

pre  -sage,  pros  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  prcesagium,  from  prcextgw  *=  to  per- 
ceive beforehand  :  pra  —  before,  and  sarrio  = 
to  perceive  quickly  :  allied  to  tagus  =  pre- 
saging, predicting  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  presagio.] 

1.  Something  which  portends  or  forebodes 
a  future  event ;  a  prognostic,  an  omen,  an 
augury. 

"  Abortive.,  pnnwa.  ana  tongue,  of  HMTtn.- 
Sftafetp.     King  Joka,  ill.  4. 

2.  A  foreboding ;  a  presentiment  or  feeling 
of  something  about  to  happen. 

"B«tt*r  grounded  prctaff*  of  victory."— South : 
Sfrmvru,  vol.  v.,  Mr.  6. 

3.  A  prophecy,  a  prediction. 

"Enough  to  confirm  the  wont  prtMVt,"— Daily 
niegraiA,  Aug.  31.  IMS. 

4.  Power  of  predicting  or  foreseeing  future 
events  ;  foreknowledge.  j    , 

"  If  there  be  aught  of  pretaot  in  the  mind." 

ililun  :  £.nuon  AfoaMa,  IMl. 

prS-sage1,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  proofier;   Fr. 
preaager,    from   Lat.    praaagia—to  presage; 
Sp.  presagiar;  Ital.  preaagire.]    [PRISAOE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  forebode,  to  foreshow ;  to  indicate  by 
Borne  sign  or  omen  ;  to  augur. 

"  Let  it  pretagt  tba  ruiu  of  your  IOT.." 

Skaketp-  -  tftrdtant  of  Vfnic*.  11L  S. 

*  2.  To  foretell,  to  prophesy,  to  predict. 

"Tliis  eontagion  might  hare  been  pr«ftv«d  upon 
consideration  of  it*  prworaoM."— ffarvey  :  On  Can- 

*  i  To  have  a  presentiment  of;  to  foresee 
prophetically. 

*  4.  To  point  oat  beforehand ;  to  indicate, 
u  a  road  or  path. 

"  Then  aeeV  thU  path  that  I  to  the.  prfiaae." 

*  B.  intransitive: 

L  Toformorntteraprediction;to prophesy. 

"The  art  of  pretaffing  U.  in  aotne  fort,  the  reading 
of  natural  letters  denoting  order."— Stewart;  Human 
mad,  vol.  II.,  |  1. 

2.  To  feel  or  have  a  foreboding  or  presenti- 
ment of  ill. 

"  He  aaid,  and  paee'd.  wi  th  wid  pretaginy  heart. 
To  aeelc  hia  epouw,  his  um\'*  fwr  dearer  part." 

Pop. :  Bomtr:  Iliad  vi.  4«. 

i-sage'-ral,  a.     [Eng.  presage; 
ill  of  presages  or  forebodings ;  ominous. 
"  No  sad  pretatnful  thought  preluded  fate." 

Sawjw."  Wanderer.  T. 

*  prc-sage'-ment,  ».    [Eng.  presage ;  -nunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  presaging ;  a  fore- 
telling, a  prediction. 

"Not 'beyond  his  prtiagemmt."— Brown* :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  t.,  ch.  X. 

2.  That  which  is  presaged;  a  presage,  an 
omen. 

"I  have  spent  aome  enquiry  whether  he  had  any 
ominous  prrviffement  bef</re  his  end."— Bfftfuia  Wot. 
tontana,  p.  234. 

*  pre-sag'-er,  s.    [Eng.  presag(e);  -<T.)    One 
who  or  that  which  presages  or  foretells  ;   a 
foreteller,  a  foreboder.    (Sha.kesp. :  Smi.net  23.) 


*  pre 

Full 


•pre-sa'-gioiis,  a      [Eng.  prtaapf.  ;  -OKI.) 
Predictive,  ominous.  (Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  204.) 

*  pro  sa  gy,  *  pro  sa-gie,  $.    [Lat  prcew- 

gtum.]    A  presage  (q.v.X 

"This  is  a  Dr«*a*i«  of  God's  learoe  wntb."-St*l>b*  : 
TtPo  Examples. 

*  pre-sar  tbr'-i-al,  a,    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
sartorial  (q.v.).]    Before  the  age  of  tailoring  ; 
prior  to  toe  use  of  fashioned  clothes. 

*  pres'-by-ope,  «.    [PRESBYOPIA.]    One  who 
Is  affected  with  presbyopia;  one  who  Is  long' 
sighted  ;  a  presbyte. 


pre's-by-d'-pl-a,  pre'a-toy'-iVpy,  «.  [Or. 
irpc'ffpvr  (7>resftHs)  =  old,  and  wifr  (ops\  genit. 
a«ro«(opos)  =  theeye.l  Long-sightedness  (q.r.). 
Opposed  to  myopia  (q.v.). 

pres-by^-Op'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  presbyopia);  -4c.1 
Affected  with  presbyopia  ;  long-sighted. 

prSs-bj^p'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  irptopv*  (presbus) 
=  old,  and  Eng.  optic.]  Presbyopic.  (Oanot: 
Physics,  ed.  Atkinson,  p.  499.) 

pres'-byte,  $.    [PRESBTTIA.]    One  who  is  af- 

fected with  presbyopia  ;  a  long-sighted  person. 

pres'-by-ter,  *.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  irpe<r&vT*p<x 

(preabuteros)  =  elder,  comp.  of  irp*tr|3m  (pres~ 
bus)  =  old  ;  O.  Fr.  prebstre,  prestre  (Fr.  pretre); 
Sp.  preybytero,  preste;  Ital.  presto,  Presbyter 
and  priest  are  doublets.]  [PRIEST.] 

*  1.  An  elder,  or  a  person  advanced  in  yean 
who   had    authority  in   the   early  Christian 
Church  (1  Peter  v.  1). 

*  2.  A  priest,  a  parson. 

"  What  better  title  could  there  bee  gluen  them  then 
the  reuerewl  niune  of  presbyter*,  or  fatherly  gnidesT" 
—  floo*«r  :  Sect*.  PoL,  bk.  v.,  |  78. 

3.  (/n  the  Preabyt.  Church)  :  A  member  of  a 
presbytery  :  spec.,  a  minister. 
»  4.  A  Presbyterian. 

*  pres-byt'-er-al,  a.     [Fr.  presbyteml;  Sp. 
presbiterol.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pres- 
byter or  presbytery. 

pr6s  byt'-er-ate,  «.  [Lat  presbyterotui,  from 

presbyter  =  a  presbyter  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  presbyUrat^ 

presbytcriat;ltal.prtsbiterato;Sp.presbiterado.] 

L  The  office  or  state  of  a  presbyter  or  priest 

2,  A  presbytery. 

'  pros'  byt-er  ess,  *  pres-byt-er-esse, 
*.  [Eng.  presbyter  ;  -ess.]  A  female  presbyter  ; 
the  mistress  of  a  priest. 

"  Borne  at  these  were  pr'tbytireuct,  m  they  pleased 
the  spiritual  fathers."—  Bate  ;  Englith  Votarin,  pt.  L 

*  pres-by-ter'-X-al,  a,  [Eng.  presbyter  ;  -<aZ.J 
The  same  as  PRESBYTERIAN  (q.v.). 

"  Little  ta  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedness,  any 
wrinkle  or  spot  should  be  found  in  pretbyt  trial 
government.'*—  MUton  :  CJtureh  Government,  bk.  xt 

pres-by-ter'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  presbyter  ; 
-ian;  Fr.  presbyterien  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  presbi* 
teriano.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  presbyter. 

2.  Pertaining  to  presbyters  as  governors  In 
a  church  ;  pertaining  to  church  government 
or  discipline  by  presbyteries. 

"  An  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  pretbyteria* 
government."—  Surnet  :  Otvn  Time*  (1766). 

3.  Pertaining  to  presbyterianism  or  its  sup- 
porters ;  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecelesfol.  (PI.):  Those  who 
believe  that  the  government  of  the  church 
by  means  of  presbyters  is  "founded  on 
and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  They 
hold  that  presbyter  (elder)  and  bishop  are 
different  names  for  the  same  ecclesiastical 
functionary  (cf.  Actsxx.  17,  2S,  B.V.,Phil.i.  1, 
Ac.);  that,  consequently,  every  presbyter  is 
a  bishop,  and  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his 
other  brethren  In  the  eldership.  Presbyters 
are  divided  into  two  classes  —  teaching  and 
ruling  elders  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  The  former  are 
popularly  called  "ministers,"  the  latter  "el- 
ders," or  "lay-elders;"  but,  theoretically, 
both  hold  spiritual  office.  The  government  is 
by  means  of  four  courts  of  judicature,  rising 
consecutively  in  dignity  and  authority.  The 
lowest-  called  in  Scotland,  &c.,  the  "Kirk- 
session,"  or  simply  the  "Session"  [Kn<K- 
BESSION],  rules  over  the  congregation  in  all 
spiritual  matters  ;  while  finance,  being  deemed 
more  secular,  is  relegated  to  deacons  or 
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m  ,-i!i;i-i  TS.  Above  the  Session  is  the  Presby- 
t'-iy  ij  i.v.).  Above  this  again  is  a  Synod  for  a 
province;  it  is  held  half-yearly.  JJighest  of 
an  is  tlie  General  Assembly,  meeting  annually. 
The  minister  of  a  congregation  presides  ex 
ojficio  in  the  Session,  and  non-ministerial 
elders  are  ineligible  for  the  Afoderatorship  of 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly.  A 
Presbyterian  denomination  stands  tp  an  Epis- 
copal one  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  a 
republic  to  a  monarchy.  The  Waldensian 
church  was  constituted  on  an  essentially 
Presbyterian  model.  The  system  was  partially 
introduced  into  BwHzeriand  in  1541,  and  its 
discipline  was  subsequently  carried  out  by 
Calvin  with  iron  firmness  at  Geneva.  The 
lirst  Krcnrrli  iSymxl  nu-t  in  Paris  in  1550,  the 
tir^t  Dutch  Synod  at  Dort  in  1574.  The  Hun- 
gariiin  and  various  other  continental  Protes- 
tant churches  are  also  Presbyterian.  The 
system  thoroughly  rooted  itself  in  Scotland, 
the  first  General  Assembly  being  held  there  in 
1560.  [CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.)  The  same 
year  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  Ireland,  at 
Carrickfergus  [SYNOD  OF  ULSTER],  and  in  1572 
one  in  England,  at  Wandsworth.  In  1646-7 
the  Church  of  England  was  reconstituted  on  a 
Presbyterian  basis,  but  in  it;<;o  was  again 
made  episcopal.  [CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND.]  The 
first  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  organized  in  Maryland, 
that  of  Rehoboth  about  1090.  The  first  Pres- 
bytery met  ill  Philadelphia  in  1705.  The 
earliest  members  were  Immigrants  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  A  synod,  composed  of  fuur 
Presbyteries,  was  organized  in  1716.  In  1758 
the  American  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
had  been  divided  by  dissensions,  were  re-united, 
and  in  1788  a  General  Assembly  was  instituted. 
At  that  date  there  were  419  congregations, 
with  188  ministers.  The  church  grew  rapidly 
in  the  United  States.  In  1834  it  had  22  synods 
and  about  1900  ministers.  In  1838  a  division 
took  place,  the  church  dividing  into  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  the 
lunii'-r  holding  high  Calviuiatic  doctrines,  the 
latter  a  modified  Calvinism.  A  union  between 
these  divisions  was  accomplished  in  1869. 
There  are  several  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States,  each  with  a 
.special  title,  and  having  its  own  theological  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  In  1890  there  were  in  all 
13,619  churches  with  a  membership  of  1,229,012. 

Presbyterian-baptists,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  :  A  small  Baptist  denomination  under 
presbyterian  government. 

pres-b^-ter'-I-an-ism,  5.  [Eng.  presby- 
terian;  -ism.]  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  Presbyterians. 

"  The  Whig  scheme  would  end  In  Pretbyttrianitm.' 
—Ad.lison:  freeholder.  No,  M. 

*  prSs-bJr-teV-I-an-ljf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  presby- 
terimi  ;  -ly,  }  Towards,  or  in  favour  of,  presbyter- 
ianism ;  with  the  principles  of  presbyteriani&m. 

"This  person,  tho'  nreibytcrianty  affected,  yet  he 
bad  the  king's  ear."—  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*  prcs'-by-ter-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  presbyter  ;  -ism.] 
Presbyterianism. 

"  Presbvteristn  was  disdained  by  the  king."—  Socket  : 
Life  of  WUtiamt,  it  1«. 

*  pres-b^t'-er-Ite,  *.     [Eng.  presbyter;  -ite.] 
A   presbytery  ;   a   body  of  elders,  whether 
priests  or  laymen. 

"The  distinct  order  of  presbyterite."—  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor :  EjAtcopacy  Averted,  ix.  1. 

pres-by-teV-1-um,  s,  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
7rpeo-/3vT«>iov(pres&uterion).]  [PRESBYTER.] 

Arch.  :  That  part  of  a  church  where  divine 
service  is  performed  ;  the  presbytery.  Applied 
to  the  choir  or  chancel,  because  it  was  the 
]>I;K;H  appropriated  to  the  bishop,  priest,  and 
other  clergy,  while  the  laity  were  confined  to 
the  body  of  the  church. 

pros'  -b^-ter-  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  presbyter; 
-ship.}  The  office  or  station  of  a  presbyter  ; 
presbyterate. 


r-ter-&  5.  [Low  Lat.  presbyterium  ; 
Fr.  presbytery;  Ital.  &  Sp.  presbiterio.]  [PRES- 
BYTERITJK] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  body  of  elders  in  the  Christian  church. 
*   0*  °n  °f  th*  hwid*  of  tha 


*  2.  Presbyterianism. 

"Tn.p  Question  bstween  episcopacy  and  prttbytarj/.' 
—CraiK,  tn  AniiandaU, 


IL  Ttchnically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  PRESBYTERIUM  (q.v.X 

2.  Presbyterian  Church. :  A  court  of  judica- 
ture above  the  session  and  beneath  the  synod. 
It  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  an 
assigned  district,  with  a  representative  ruling 
elder  from  each.    These  elders  hold  office  for 
six  months,  and  are  capable  of  re-election. 
Professors  of  theology  are  members  of  that 
Presbytery  in  which  the  college  is  situated. 
The  Moderator  opens  and  closes  each  meeting 
with  prayer.    The  functions  of  the  court  are 
executive,   not  legislative.      The  Presbytery 
supervises  all   the  congregations  within   its 
bounds,  hears  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
sessions,  examines  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
licenses  probationers,  and  ordains  ministers 
by  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  [ORDINA- 
TION], &c.    Appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  Synod 

(q.V.). 

3.  Roman  CJiurcft :  (See  extract). 

"  Presbytery  is  often  used  among  English  Catholics 
to  designate  the  priest's  house.  In  thin  sense  it  IB  a 
translation  of  the  French  pretbytdre,  mo  used  (Littre) 
since  the  twelfth  century  ;  pretoytfriitm  (see  Duoauge) 
;u.|«-:irs  never  to  hare  bad  thU  meaning." — Addit  & 
Arnold  :  Oath.  Diet,,  p.  690. 

t  prSs'-b^-tes,  s.    [PRESBYTIA.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Semnopithecus  (q.v.X 

prcs  byt'-i  a,  t  pros -byt-ism,  «.  [Gr. 
7rpe<r/3unj?  (presbute8)=  an  elderly  person.] 
The  same  as  PRESBYOPIA  (q,v.). 

pres-byt'-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  presbyt(ia) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
presbytia ;  long-sighted. 

t  pres'-bSft-Ism,  *.    [PRESBYTIA.] 

*  pre-scene',  *  pre  scoenc,  s.    [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  scene  (q.v.).]    An  induction,  a  pro- 
logue. 

"  The  prescan*  of  Hell." 
Sylvetter:  Du,  Sartcu  ;  Sixth  day,  first  week,  1,072. 

pre'  sci-en9e  (SC  as  sh),  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
prwscientia  —  foreknowledge  :  prce  —  before, 
and  scientia  =  knowledge,  science  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
precienda ;  Port,  presdencia;  Ital. presdenza.] 
[PRESCIENT.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prescient;    foreknowledge,  foresight;  know- 
ledge of  events  before  they  take  placo. 
"  And  you  may  guess  tbe  noble  Dame 
Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrd,  IT.  ». 

pro  sci  ent  (so  as  sh),  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
prwscien's,  pr.  par.  of  prcescio  =  to  know  be- 
forehand :  pros  =  before,  and  acio  =  to  know ; 
Ital.  presciente.]  Having  knowledge  of,  or 
foresight  into,  events  before  they  take  place  ; 
foreknowing,  foreseeing. 

"  To  show  the  wisdom  of  their  master's  pretcitnt 
injunctions."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

pre-891-Sn-tir-io,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
scientific.]  Prior  to  the  period  at  which  science 
began  to  be  extensively  cultivated :  as,  a  pre- 
scientific  age. 

*  pro'  -scient-ly  (BO  as  sh),  adv.     [Eng.  pre- 
scient ;    -ly.]     With  prescience  or  foresight. 
(De  Quincey.) 

*  pre-scind',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  prcescindo,  from 
prce  =  oefore,  and  scindo  =  to  cut*] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  cut  off ;  to  abstract 

2.  Metaph. :  To  consider  by  a  separate  act 
of  attention  or  analysis. 

"  The  bare  essence  of  the  soul  quite  pregcinded  from 
all  union  with  matter." — Mora:  Immortality  of  tht 
Soul,  bk.  iii..  ch.  i 

B.  Intrans. :   To    consider   or   reason   on 
things  separately  or  independently.    (Berke- 
ley; Alciphron,  dial.  T,  36.) 

»  pre-scind'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  prcescindeiu,  pr. 
par.  of  prcescindo  —  to  prescind  (q.v.).]  Pre- 
scinding, abstracting. 

"The  prescin-lent  faculties  of  th*  Kml."— Ckeyn« : 
Philosophical  Principles. 

*  pre'-sci-ous  (so  as  sh),  a.     [Lat.  prcescius, 
from  prtescio  =  to  be  prt-sficnt  (q.v.).J     Pre- 
scient, foreknowing ;  having  foreknowledge. 

"  Presctout  of  Ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by  fate  assigned." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  .tineid  xi.  m 

pre-scribe',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  prwcribo  =  to 
write  beforehand,  to  appoint,  to  prescribe : 
prce  =  before,  and  scribo  —  to  write  ;  Sp.  pre- 
scribir ;  Port,  perscrever ;  I  tal.  prescrtvere ; 
O.  Fr.  prescriber;  Fr.  prescrire.} 


A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  To  lay  down  with  authority,  as  a  direc- 
tion or  rule  of  conduct ;  to  appoint,  to  dictate. 

"  My  rapid  hours  pursue  tho  course 
Prescribed  them  by  love's  sweetest  force." 

Cattper;  Gufrn;  Joy  of  the  Crott, 

*  2.  To  direct,  to  appoint. 

**  Let  streams  pretcribe  their  fountahw  where  to  run." 
Dryden.     (Tuttd.) 

IL  Med. :  To  direct  to  be  used  as  a  remedy. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lay  down  rules  or  dire** 
tions  for  conduct ;  to  give  law  ;  to  dictate. 

"  Time  and  long  possession  enables  it  to  yr«cri&*"— • 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ner.  9. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(1)  To  claim  by  prescription ;  to  make  a 
claim  to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  The  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  pretcribe  to  raise  * 
tnx  or  a  toll  upon  strangers,"— Blackstonf:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  1*. 

(2)  To  become  extinguished  or  of  no  validity 
through  lapse  of  time,  as  a  right,  debt,  obliga- 
tion or  the  like. 

2.  Med. :  To  direct  what  reniedies  are  to  be 
used  ;  to  write  or  give  directions  for  medical 
treatment 

"  Garth,  generous  as  his  muse,  pretcribex  and  give*." 
Dryden  :  To  hit  Kititman,  John  Dryden. 

pre-SCrlb'-er,  s.     [Eng.  prescribe)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  prescribes ;  one 

who  gives  rules  or  directions. 

"The  i>retcribert  and  appoy liters  what  it  Is  that 
muate  beegeuen  to  the  sycke."—  Udal :  Luke.  (Fref.) 

2.  Med. :  One  who  prescribes  medically. 

*  pro   script,  *  pro-  scrlptc,  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 
prcescriptus,  pa.  par.  of  prcescribo ;  to  prescribe 
(q.v.);  Fr.  prescrit;  Sp.  prescripto;  Ital.  pre- 
scrUto.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Prescribed ;   set  or  laid  down 
as  a  rule ;  directed. 

"  The  prescript  number  of  the  citizena."— Mort  * 
Utopia,  6k.  it,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  direction,  a  prescription,  a  precept,  s 
model  prescribed.    (MiUon:  P.  L.,  xii.  249.) 

2.  A  medical  prescription;  a  thing  prescribed. 

*  pre-SCrip-ti-bil'-l~t^t  s.    [Eng.  prescript- 
ible ;  -ity.]     The   quality  or  state  of  being 
prescript!  ble. 

*  pre-scrip'-tf-ble,  a.    [Fr.J    Suitable  or  fit 
.  to  be  prescribed ;  depending  or  derived  from 

prescription. 

"  The  whole  prescription  of  the  Scottes.  if  the 
matter  were  prttcriptible,  is  thus  deduced  euldeutly  to 
xiii.  yeres."—  Grafton:  Chronicle;  Eenry  VIII.  (au.  S4). 

pre  scrip' -tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcescrip- 
tionem,  accns.  of  prcescriptio  =  a  prescribing, 
from  prcescriptiis,  pa.  par.  of  prcescribo  =  to 
prescribe  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  prescripcion  ;  Ital.  prescri- 
zione.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act   of  prescribing,    directing,    or 
dictating,  as  a  rule  of  conduct;  direction, 
prescript,  precept. 

"  No  workes  myght  than  be  vsed  of  God's  prttcrip. 
tion,  but  stich  aa  were  faiitasyed  by  them  for  aduaun- 
tage." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  i 

2.  A  title  or  claim  based  on  long  use  or 
custom. 

"  He  has  no  revewnoe  for  prwertpr^m."—  Macaulayi 
ffiit.  Eng-'  ch.  ii. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Law:  A  claim  or  title  to  a  thing  by 
•virtue  of  immemorial  use  or  enjoyment ;  the 
right  or  title  acquired  by  such  use  or  by  posses- 
sion had  during  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
fixed  by  law,  as  a  right  of  way,  of  common,  or 
the  like.  Uninterrupted  enjoyment  or  use  for 
a  term  of  years  fixed  by  legislative  enactment 
gives  a  primd  facie  title  by  prescription  to  the 
thing  enjoyed,  and  enjoyment  for  a  certain 
term,  unless  such  enjoyment  has  continued 
under  some  consent  or  agreement,  gives  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  title.  Prescription 
differs  from  custom,  which  is  a  local  usage  and 
not  annexed  to  any  person,  whereas  prescrip- 
tion is  a  personal  usage. 

"  In  the  first  place  nothing  but  Incorporeal  hcreJit*. 
tni'iit*  win  he  claimed  by  pre»crir>ti'm  .  .  .  Secondly,  a 
preterit-lion  cannot  be  for  a  thiny  which  cannot  be 
raised  by  grant  For  the  law  allows  prescription  only 
to  supply  the  loss  of  a  grant,  and  therefore  every  i,re- 
icrtption  presupposes  a  grant  to  have  existed."— fitacft- 
itmie :  Comment,,  bk.  Ii.,  oh.  14. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jo^rl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -Ing; 
-clan,  -tiau  —  shan.    -tion,  -»ion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  zhiui.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -tile,  &c.  ~  bel,  del. 
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prescriptive— presentation 


2.  Scots  Law:    Positive    prescription    is  a 
claim  or  title  to  lauds  acquired  by  uninter- 
rupted possession  upon  some  written  title  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.     Negative  prescrip- 
tion is  the  loss  or  omission  of  a  right  by 
neglecting  to  use  it  during  the  time  limited 
by  law.    The  term  is  also  used  for  limitation 
in  the  recovery  of  money  due  by  bond,  &c. 

3.  Med. :   A  direction    of  remedies  for  a 
disease,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  ;   a 
recipe ;  a  written  statement  of  the  remedies 
or  medicines  to  be  taken  by  a  patient. 

pre-scrfp'-tlve,o.  [Lat.  prcescriptimts,  from 
prasscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  prcescribo  =  to  prescribe 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  prescriptive.] 

1.  Consisting  in,  arising  from,  or  acquired 
by  prescription. 

"  It  {common  in  gross]  may  be  claimed  by  prftcrip- 
ttM  right."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  oh.  3. 

*  2.  Arising  from  or  sanctioned  by  use  or 
custom, 

•  pre-SClip'-tlye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prescriptive ; 
-ly.]  By  prescription.  (Burke.) 


[Lat]     A   prescript 


*  pre-sexip'-tum,  *. 

(q.v.). 

*  prese,  v.t.  or  i.    [PRESS,  v.] 

*  pre-se-anoe,  *.    [Fr.J    Priority  of  place  In 
sitting. 

"  The  ghests,  though  rude  In  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  Judgment  in  precedence  and 
prrteance,  read  a  lemon  to  our  civilest  gentry." — 
Caretv :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

pres'-en9e,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prtesentia  = 
presence,  from  pnesens  =  present  (q.v.);  8p. 
presencia;  Ital.  presenza,  presemia*] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  present; 
the  state  of  being  or  existing  in  a  certain 
place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  within  sight  or  call ; 
neighbourhood  without  the  intervention   of 
anything  that  hinders  or  prevents  intercourse. 

"The  hostile  armies  were  now  In  pretence  of  each 
Other."— MacatUay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  in. 

3.  Persons  present  or  assembled  in  a  place, 
especially  persons  of  rank  ;  noble  company. 

"  Then  alow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  pretence  gazed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  98, 

4.  Company,  society. 

"  From  hi»  pretence  I  am  barred." 

Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale,  lit  2. 

*  6.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  to  a 
superior  or  great  personage. 

"Thinking  it  want  of  education  which  made  him  BO 

discountenanced  with  unwonted  pretence."— Sidney  : 
Arcadia. 

*  6.  The  room  or  apartment  in  which  an 
assembly  is    held    before  a  prince  or  other 
greaU  personage ;  a  presence-chamber. 

"  The  two  great  cardinals  wait  In  the  presence.'' 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VUL.  lit  l. 

*  7.  Something  present,  close,  or  near. 

"  I  stay,  and  like  an  Invisible  pretence 
Hover  around  her." 

Longfellow :  MUet  Standith,  r. 

*  8.  Personality,  person. 

"  Lord  of  thy  pretence,  and  no  land  beside." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  i 

*  0.  Personal  appearance,  mien,  air,  deport- 
ment.   (Shdkesp. :  Sonnet  10.) 

TF(1)  Presence  of  mind:  A  calm,  collected 
state  of  the  mind,  with  its  faculties  under  con- 
trol ;  undisturbed  state  of  the  thoughts,  which 
enables  a  person  to  act  or  speak  without  em- 
barrassment or  disorder  in  unexpected  diffi- 
culties ;  quickness  or  readiness  of  invention 
or  of  devising  expedients  in  positions  of 
sudden  difficulty  or  danger. 

"  What  Is  called  pretence  of  mind  really  means  that 
power  of  self-control  which  prevents  the  bodily  ener- 
gies being  paralyzed  by  strong  sensory  impression*. "— 
Sncyc.  fir&ted.  0th),  zv.  281. 

(2)  Real  Presence :  [TRANSUBSTANTIATION]. 

presence  -  chamber,       presence - 

room,  s.    A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a 
great  personage  receives  company. 

*  pre-sen-sa'-tlon, «.    [Pref.  pre~,  and  Eng. 
sensation  (q.T.X]     Previous  sensation,  idea, 
or  notion. 

"  The  presage  and  pretetuition  of  It,  has  in  all  ages 

been  a  very •*•  ' — "     "---  ------ 

Cabbala,  ch.  i 


been  a  very^reat  joy."— More. '•  bef.  qf  the  Moral 


*  pre-sen'-sion,  *.  [Lat.  prcesensio,  from 
prce  =  before,  and  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  perceive.] 
Perception  beforehand. 

"A  pretension    and   foretaste   of   the   Joys  of  the 
celestial  life."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv. 


pres'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcesens  — 
being  in  front,  present :  prat  =  before,  and 
*«ns,  an  old  participle  from  *um  =  tol»e; 
cogn.  with  Sansc.  sant  =  being ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  presente.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place ;  opposed  to 
absent    (Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,085.) 

2.  Being  in  company  or  society ;  being  In 
the  presence  or  before  the  face  of  another. 

3.  Now  existing ;  being  at  this  time ;  not 
past  or  future. 

4.  Beingnowin  view orunder consideration. 

5.  Not   forgotten;   kept   in   the  mind  or 
memory. 

*  6.  Done  or  used  on  the  spot ;  instant,  im- 
mediate. 

**  Bign  me  a  pretent  pardon.* 

Shaketp. ;  Meature  for  Meature,  ii.  4. 

*7.  Favourably  attentive;  not  neglectful; 
propitious. 

"  Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  pretent  to  my  pray*r." 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

*  8.  Ready  at  hand ;  quick  in  emergency. 

"  He  had  need  have  a  pretent  wif— Bioon  .\Sttayt. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  present  time ;  time  now  passing. 

"  Many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  pretent." 
Shaketp.  :  Winter!  Tale,  L  1 

2.  An  affair  in  hand ;  a  question  under  con* 
Bideration. 

"  Shall  I  be  charged  no  farther  than  this  pretent  I " 
Shaketp. :  Cortulanut.  111.  8. 

*  3.  The  money  or  property  which  a  person 
has  about  him. 

"  111  make  division  of  my  pretent  with  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  ffight.  ill.  4. 

*  4.  A  mandate,  a  document. 

"  What  pianist  hast  thou  there  ?  " 

Kttaketp. .'  Lovet  Labour1!  Loit,  IT.  8. 

IL  Law :  A  term  used  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance, a  lease,  a  letter  of  attorney.  &c  ,  to 
denote  the  writing  itself  :  as,  Be  it  known  to 
all  men  by  these  presents,  i.e.t  by  the  present 
writing  or  the  document  itself.  (Now  only 
used  in  the  plural.) 

IT  (1)  The  present :  An  expression  used  ellip- 
tically  for  the  present  time. 

(2)  At  present:  At  the  present  time;  just 
now. 

(3)  For  the  present :  For  the  time  or  moment 

present-tense,  s. 

Gram. :  That  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  denotes  existence  or  action  at  the 
present  time,  as  /  write,  or  I  am  writing. 

present-use,  .- . 

Law :  A  use  which  has  an  Immediate  exist- 
ence, and  can  be  at  once  operated  on  by  the 
Statute  of  Uses. 

pre  sent,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  presenter,  from  Lat. 
prcesento  =  to  set  before,  to  offer,  lit.  =  to  make 
present,  from  prossens  =  present  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  presentar;  Ital.  presenter*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  before,  or  introduce  to  the  presence 
of  another ;  to  introduce  formally,  as  to  a 
superior  ;  to  offer  for  acquaintance. 

"Let's pretent  him  to  the  duke.* 

Shaketp. :  At  Tou  Like  It,  IT.  2. 

2.  To  exhibit,  to  display,  to  show,  to  offer 
to  view  :   as,  To  present  an  appearance  of 
misery. 

3.  To  give ;  to  bestow  as  a  gift,  donation,  or 
offering ;  especially  to  give  or  offer  for  accept- 
ance formally  and  ceremoniously. 

"  My  last,  least  offering,  I  pretent  thee  now." 

Cowper :  Qui(,n  ;  Vicittitudet. 

4.  To  bestow  a  gift  upon  ;  to  favour  with  a 
gift    (Followed   by   with   before   the  thing 
given.)    (Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.t  il  4.) 

5.  To  hand,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  another 
with  ceremony. 

6.  To  lay  or  place  before  a  public  body  for 
consideration :   as,  To  present  a  petition  to 
parliament. 

*7.  To  offer  openly ;  to  proffer. 

8.  To  point,  to  level,  to  aim  ;  to  direct,  as  a 
weapon,  and  more  particularly  a  firearm  :  as, 
To  present  a  gun  at  a  person. 

*  9.  To  represent,  to  personate. 

"  To-night  at  Herne's  Oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Fairy  Queen." 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor,  Iv.  «. 


10.  To  nominate  for  support  at  a  public 
school  or  other  institution. 
IL  Law: 

1.  Tfl  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"When  a  person  has  been  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
he  may  l»e  presented  to  a  parsunatre  or  vicarage  ;  that 
is.  the  patron,  to  whom  the  advowson  belongs,  may 
offer  M.s  clerk  to  tbe  bishop  to  be  instituted."— Slack- 
ttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  1..  ch.  11. 

2.  To  bring  an  indictment  or  action  against ; 
to  accuse ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature 
(lay  or  ecclesiastical)as  an  object  of  inquiry  ;  to 
give  notice  officially  of,  as  a  crime  or  offence. 

"And  say  yon  would  pretent  her  at  the  leet." 
Shaketp.:  Taming  tf  the  Shrew.    (Induct.  11.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  nominate  a  clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

"The  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  cannot  pretent  to  a  living 
In  the  Bug!  iah  Church."— Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  30, 1886. 

If  (1)  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptance :  To 
bring  it  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
and  request  him  to  undertake  to  pay  it,  which 
he  does  by  writing  the  word  "Accepted  "  on  its 
face,  and  signing  nis  name  thereto. 

(2)  To  present  a  Bill  or  Promissory  Note  for 
Payment :  To  bring  it  to  the  principal  debtor 
and  demand  payment  for  it.  It  should  be 
presented  for  payment  punctually  on  the  day 
when  it  falls  due ;  otherwise,  all  the  parties  to 
it,  except  the  draw.er  and  acceptor,  are  dis- 
charged from  their  liability. 

(S)  To  present  ajnuy 

Mil. :  To  hold  tti*  arms  or  rifle  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  in  front  ef  the  body  to  salute 
a  superior  officer,  or  as  a  token  of  respect. 

pres'-ent,  *.    [PRESENT,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  Is  presented  or 
given;  a  gift 

"The  ambassadors  .  .  .  brought  hym  pretentct." -~ 
firemle:  Quintu!  Curtiut.  to.  51. 

2.  Mil.  (pronounced  pre-fenf):  The  position 
from  which  a  rifle  is  fired. 

pre-sent'-a-We,  a.    [Eng.  present,  v. ;  -able.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  being  presented ;  fit  to  be 
exhibited  or  ofl'ered. 

2.  Fit  to  be  introduced  into  society  ;  fit  to 
be  shown  or  seen. 

"  Scoured  to  make  them  mow  prtttntablt." — Cat- 
ten' t  Technical  Educator,  pt,  xiL,  p.  873. 

IL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Capable  of  being  presented  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  :  as,  a  presentable  clerk. 

2.  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clerk. 

"Incumbent*  of  churches  prnentable  cannot,  by 
their  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others."— 
Ayliffe:  Parergon, 

•pr6$  en-ta  ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat  prtcsenta- 
neust  from  prossens  =  present,  a.  (q.v.).] 
Quick,  ready ;  rapid  in  effect 

"  Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like 
a  pretentaneout  poison,  they  enecate  In  two  hours." — 
Hurvey :  On  Contumption, 

'  pres-ent-ar-ie,  a.  [Lat.  prtcsentariiis.] 
Present. 

"An  etorue  and  a  pretentarie  estate. "— Chaucer  : 
Attrolabe;  C'onclutiont. 

pres-en-ta-tlon,  *.    [Fr.,   from  Lat.  prce- 
sentationem,  ace.  of  prcesentatio,  from  prataen- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcesento  =  to  present  (q.v.); 
Sp.  presentacion  ;  Ital.  presentazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting,  giving,  bestowing,  or 
offering ;  the  state  of  being  presented  or  given. 

"Prayers  are  sometime*  a  pretentation  of  mere 
desires. "  —Hooker :  Scclet.  Polity. 

2.  The  act  of  representing,  exhibiting,  or 
displaying ;  display,  representation. 

*  3.  Semblance ;  show,  appearance. 

"  Under  the  pretfntation  of  that  be  shoot*  his  wit" 
— Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  V.  4 

4.  That  which  is  presented ;  a  present,  a  gift 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  act  or  right  of  presenting  a  clergy- 
man, or  of  offering  him  to  the  bishop  or  ordi- 
nary for  institution  to  a  benefice. 

(2)  The  same  as  PRESENTMENT,  2. 

"When  the  bishop  is  also  the  patron,  and  confers  the 
living,  tbe  pretentation  and  institution  are  one  and 
the  same  &ct,"—Bl(iclMone:  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  IL 

T[  Prior  to  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1874,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  nomination  of  a  minister  by  a 
patron  to  be  pastor  of  a  congregation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Presbytery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son ;  mut*  eubf  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »f  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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8.  Obstetrics :  The  part  of  a  foetus  which  is 
felt  presenting,  ou  examination  per  vaginam. 
Presentations  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  Natural, 
\jhen  the  head,  foot,  knee,  or  breech  pre- 
sents ;  (2)  Preternatural,  when  any  other  part 
presents,  necessitating  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing ;  (3)  Substituted,  when  any  portion  of  the 
presenting  mass  of  the  fetus  becomes  changed 
for  another. 

^[  (1)  Bond  of  presentation : 

Scots  Law :  A  bonA  to  present  a  debtor  so 
that  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  diligence  of 
his  creditor. 

(2)  Feast  of  the  Presentation :  [CANDLEMAS], 

(3)  On? er  of  the  Presentation : 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  nuns  founded  In 
Ireland  in  1777  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle  (1728-84), 
now  possessing  nearly  100  houses  in  that 
country,  America,  India,  and  Australia.  It 
was  at  first  an  institute  with  simple  vows, 
but  In  1805  Pius  VII.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  religious  order,  with  solemn  vows  and  strict 
enclosure.  The  nuns  take  a  fourth  vow,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  instruct  young  girls,  espe- 
cially the  poor,  in  the  principles  and  practices 
•f  religion. 

presentation-copy,  s.  A  copy  of  a 
book  presented  to  a  person  by  the  author  or 
publisher. 

prc  sent  a  tlve,  o.    [PRESENTATION.] 
I  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Having  the  right  of  presentation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"  An  ftdvoWBOn  praentativa  U  where  tbe  patron 
hath  a  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  onti. 
nary."— Bladuttme:  Comment.,  bk.  11..  ch.  3. 

2.  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clerk. 

"To  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  It 
yr«4entattv9.'— Spelmtin  :  On  Tytha.  (Pref.,  p.  Ulil.) 

II.  Metaph. :  Capable  of  being  immediately 
•pprehended. 

"A  pretentatife  revelation  implies  faculties  In  man 
which  can  receive  the  presentation." — Mantel :  Samp- 
ton  Lectures,  1. 

prcscntattve-advowson,  s.    [ADVOW- 

BON]. 

prcsentativo  faculty,  >. 

Metaph. :  The  faculty  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. 

"The  ]:.ttfr  term,  Presentafine-faculty,  I  use  ...  In 
contrast  and  cm-relation  to  a  Representative  Faculty. 
...  It  Is  sub-divided  into  two,  according  as  Its  object 
la  external  or  internal.  lu  the  former  case  It  Is  called 


External  Perception,  or,  simply.  Perception:  in  the 
'    nal  Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal 


latter.  Internal  Pel 


Sense,  or,  more  properly,  Self-Couaciousuesa,  —  Hamil- 
ton :  Metaphysics  (ed.  Mansel).  ii.  23. 

*  proa-en-tee',  s.  [Eng.  present,  v. ;  -ee.]  One 
who  is  presented  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"Give  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of  his 
presentee."— AyUffe :  Parergon. 

pre-sent'-er,  *.   [Eng.  present,  v. ;  -«r.]   One 
who  presents,  offers,  or  gives. 

"  The  presenter  was  rewarded  with  the  stroke  of  a 
•abre."—  Seliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  237. 

*  pro  sen  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  present, 
a. ;    -ial.]      Supposing   or   implying    actual 
presence ;  present. 

*  pro  sen  ti  al  I  t£  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [Bug. 
presential;    -ity.}     The  quality   or   state    of 
being  present,  presence, 

"  This  eternal.  Indivisible  act  of  bis  existence  makes 
the  presentiality  of  the  object." — South :  Sermons, 
vol.  L,  ser.  S. 

*pre-sen'-tial-iy  (ti  as  ah),   adv.     [Eng 

presential ;  -ly.]   In  a  presential  manner ;  with 
the  notion  or  state  of  actual  presence. 
11  All  spirits  that  around  their  rales  extoll 

Possess*  each  point  of  their  circumference 

Pretmtially." 

More  :  Immert  of  the  Soul,  pt  ilL.  c.  11,  s.  28. 

*  pro  sen  ti  ate    (ti  as  shi),    v.t.     [Eng. 
present,  a. ;  -iate.]    To  make  present. 

"Perfection  to  presentiaU  themalL'— Qreio:  Cosmo. 
Sacra,  bk.  lit,  ch.  iv. 

*  prc  sen  tl  ent  (tt  as  shX)»  a-    [Lat.  pros- 
sentiens,   pr.  jiar.   of  prcesentio  =  to  feel  or 
perceive  beforehand.]    [PRESENTIMENT.]  Feel- 
ing or  perceiving  beforehand. 

*  pre-s&i-ttt'-ic,    *  pre-sen-tff'-Ick, 
*  pre-sSn-tlf'-Ic-al,  a.     [Lat.  prasens  = 
present,    and    facio  =  to    make.]      Making 
present    (More :  Defence  of  Philosophical  Cab- 
bala, ch.  ii.) 

*  pre-sen-tlT-Ic-l&  adv.    [Eng.  presentifa ; 


-ly.]    In  a  presentiflc  manner;  so  as  to  make 
present. 

"The  win  Je  evolution  of  times  and  ages  collectively 
and  praentiAckltt  represented  to  God  at  once,  and  ex- 
latent  before  him."— More:  Def.ofPhil.  Cabbala,  ch.  U. 

pre-sent'-i-ment,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce* 
sentio  =  to  feel  or  perceive  beforehand  :  prce 
=  before,  and  sentio  =  to  feel  or  perceive.] 

*  1.  Previous  perception,  conception,  or 
opinion ;  previous  apprehension  of  something 
future. 

"Reason  to  change  their  favourable  presentiments 
Of  you."—  Lord  Chesterfield:  Letter*. 

2.  Anticipation  of  impending  evil ;  a  fore- 
boding ;  a  vague  or  undefined  antecedent 
impression  or  conviction  that  something 
calamitous  or  serious  is  about  to  happen. 

"  These  presentiments  of  disaster  were  unfortunately 
Justified."— Surface:  Italy,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

*  pre-sent-I-menf-al,  a,  [Eng.  presenti- 
ment; -al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  presenti- 
ments. 

pre-sent'-Ive,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  present,  a. ;  -ive.] 
Grammar : 

A.  As  adj. :  A  terra  applied  to  a  class  of 
words  which  present  any  conception  to  the 
mind.  The  things  presented  may  be  objects 
of  sense,  acts,  or  abstract  qualities.  Sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  adverbs,  and  most  verbs 
are  presentive  words.  Presentive  is  opposed  to 
symbolic  (q.v.). 


"  How  greatly  tbe  worf  '  will '  Is  felt  to  have  lost 
•esentive  power  lu  the  last  f 
Philology,  \  236. 


presenting  power  lu  the  last  three  centuries."— Sari* ; 
^hUology,  I  236. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  presentive  word. 

"In  English  prose  the  number  of  symbolic  words  U 
generally  about  sixty  per  tent  of  the  whole  number 
employed,  leaving  forty  per  cent  lor  the  presentioet." 
— EarU :  Philology,  |  244. 

pre-$e'nt'-Ive-l&  adv.  [Eng.  presentive;  -ly.] 
As  a  presentive  word ;  with  presentive  force. 

"I  have  let  the  word  'home'  stand  once  preten- 
lively."— Earle:  Philology,  §  244. 

pre-sent'-Ive-ness,  «.  [Eng.  presentive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  presen- 
tive ;  presentive  power  or  force ;  capability 
of  presenting  an  independent  notion  or  con- 
ception to  the  mind  or  to  the  imagination. 

"  The  word  '  shall '  offers  a  good  example  of  the  move- 
ment from  pretentivenest  to  symbolism." — Earle: 
Philology,  §  385. 

pres'-ent-ly,  *  pres-ent-He,  adv.  [Eng. 
present,  a. ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  At  present ;  at  the  present  time ;  now. 

"  The  towns  and  forte  you  presently  have."— Sidney  .* 
Arcadia. 

2.  At  once;  immediately,  directly,  forthwith. 

"  Pretently  f  Ay,  with  a  twink." 

Shakesp,  :  Tempest,  iv. 

8.  In  a  short  time ;  soon,  shortly ;  before  long. 

*  4.  With  actual  presence ;  actually  present. 

"  Hia  precious  body  and  bloud  presently  there."— Bp. 
Gardner:  Real  Pretence,  fo.  33. 

pre-sent'  mcnt,  *  pre-sente-ment.  s. 

[Eng.  present,  v.  ;  -ment.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting ;  presentation ;  the 
state  of  being  presented. 

"  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Atheni,  L  1 

2.  Representation  ;  anything  presented  or 
exhibited ;  a  picture. 

"  The  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilions 
Saw  we  In  living  presentment." 

Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Conduct,  behaviour. 

"  In  his  presentment  as  a  member  of  society  be  should 
take  a  sacred  care  to  be  more  than  he  teem*.  —  Blackie  .* 
Self-Culture,  p.  65. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract). 

"  A  presentment  in  a  very  comprehensive  term :  In- 
cluding not  only  pretentments  properly  so  called,  but 
also  Inquisitions  of  office  and  Indictments  by  a  grand 
Jury.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  notice  taken  by  a 
grand  jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  knowledge  or 
o>»servatlon.  without  any  indictment  laid  before  them 
at  the  suit  tf.  the  crown ;  as  the  presentment  of  a 
nuisance,  a  libel,  and  the  like ;  upon  which  the  officer 
of  the  court  must  afterwards  frame  an  Indictment, 
before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to  answer  it."— 
Blackttone :  Comment,,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  28. 

(2)  The  formal  information  to  the  lord  by 
the  tenants  of  a  manor  of  anything  done  out 
of  court. 

2.  Eccks.:  Complaints  lodged  bytheauthori- 
ties  of  a  parish  before  the  archdeacon  or  bishop. 

3.  Comm. :  The  presenting  a  bill  of  exchange 
to  the  drawee  for  acceptance  or  to  the  acceptor 
for  payment. 


PRESENTOIR. 


*  prcs -ent-ncss,  s.     [Eng.  present;  -nest.} 
The  'quality  or  state  of  being  present ;  pres- 
ence. 

"Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  In  danger."— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War.  it  565. 

prcscntoir  (as  pre-zant  war ),  s.    [Fr.] 

An  ornamental  cup, 
very  shallow,    and 
having  a  tall,  enriched  stem. 
It  was  a  decorative  article 
of  luxury,  serving  no  parti- 
cular use,  but  was  much 
fabricated  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    (Fairholt.) 

*  pBO-se-pe,  s.   [PR.ECIPE.] 

tprfi-aerV-a-'ble.a.  [Eng. 
preserve) ;      -able,] 
Capable    of    being 
preserved ;  adapted 
for,  or  admitting  of,  preservation  (q.v.% 

prS^-er-va'-tton,  «.  [Fr.,  from  preserver  = 
to  preserve  (q.v.) ;  8p.  preservation  ;  Ital.  pn- 
servazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  in  safety 
or  security  from  harm,  injury,  decay,  or  de- 
struction. 

"  In  their  dear  care 
And  pretervation  of  our  person." 

Shaketp.  :  ffenty  V..  11 1 

2.  The  state  of  being  preserved  ;  escape  from 
injury  or  danger ;  safety. 

"  I  mean  our  preservation,* 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  preserved 
from  decay,   damage,   or  destruction :  as,  A 
picture  in  good  preservation. 

*  4.  One  who  or  that  which  preserves  or 
saves. 

5.  The  act  or  system  of  protecting  from 
being  hunted,  taken,  or  killed. 

"  The  success  which  has  attended  Vie  preservation  of 
•almon  in  the  Usk,"— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

prS-feW-a-tlVe,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  preservatif; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  preservative.] 

A«  As  adj. :  Having  the  power,  quality,  or 
property  of  preserving,  or  keeping  safe,  a  per- 
son or  thing  from  injury,  decay,  corruption, 
or  destruction  ;  capable  of  preserving  ;  tend- 
ing to  preserve. 

"  Preservative  against  all  polsoni,"—  Drayton  :  Poly. 
Oloion,»,9.  (Illust.) 

B.  As  subst, :  Anything  which  preserves  or 
tends  to  preserve  against  injury,  decay,  cor- 
ruption, or  destruction ;  that  which  secures 
or  Keeps  something  else  in  a  safe  and  sound 
state ;  a  preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

"  It  [religion]  is  the  surest  bond  and  preservative  of 
society  In  the  world. "—Sharp:  Sermont,  vol.  1.,  ssr.  2. 

*  prS-$erv'-a-tdr-&  a.  &  *.    [PRESERVE,  v.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Preserving,  preservative  ;  tend- 
ing to  preserve. 

"  But  all  this  while,  the  Intentions  and  indeavoon 
must  be  no  other  then  preseroatorjf." — tip.  Sail:  Cotes 
of  Conscience,  dec.  2,  case  3. 
B.  As  subst. :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
property  of  preserving ;  a  preservative. 

"  Such  vain  preservatories  of  ui."—  Whitloek:  Man- 
ners of  the  Jlnglish. 

pre-yerve',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  preserver,  from  Lat, 
orce  =  beforehand,  and  servo  =±  to  keep;  Sp* 
&  Port,  preservar;  Ital.  preservare.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  save  ;  to  keep  safe  or  secure  from  in- 
jury, loss,  or  destruction ;  to  defend  or  guard 
from  harm,  evil,  or  hurt ;  to  protect  (Genesis 
xlv.  5.) 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  same  state  ;  to  uphold, 
to  sustain,  to  protect.    (Psalm  xxxvi.  6.) 

3.  To  save  or  keep  from  decay  or  corruption 
by  means  of  some  preservative,  as  sugar,  salt, 
&c. ;  to  keep  in  a  sound  state  :  as,  To  preserve 
fruit. 

4.  To  keep  from  being  hunted,  taken,  or 
killed,  except  at  certain  seasons,  or  by  certain 
persons. 

"  Foxes  wilt  be  strictly  preserved  as  heretofore,"— 
ftold.  Feb.  27, 1988. 

5.  To  protect  the  game  or  fish  in. 

"  There  Is  no  better  preserved  wood  throughout  tW 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Hertfordshire  country."— 
field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  season  fruits,  &c.,  for  preservation. 

"  To  make  perfumes,  distil,  presrrve," 

Shakctp. :  Cymbelint  L  fc. 

2.  To  protect  game  for  purposes  of  sport. 


boil.  b6y ;  pout,  J6\M ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ;hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    pb  =  £ 
-cuui,    tian  =  Bhaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  —  »*»""     -olotu,  -tious,  -  aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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prS-serve',  s.    [PRESERVE,  ».] 

1.  That  which  is  preserved ;  fruit  or  the 
like  seasoned  and  kept  from  decay  by  preserva- 
tive substances. 

"  The  fruit  with  th*  husk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  pretermt.''— Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

2.  A  place  in  which  game  is  preserved  for 
purposes  of  sport 

pri-served',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PRESERVE,  ».] 

pi-eserved-meat,  s.  Meat  preserved  by 
being  frozen  or  by  antiseptics.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  from  Australia  in 
I860,  and  from  America  about  1875. 

pre-serV-er,  s.    [Eng.  pre»rj<e),  T. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  preserves,  protects,  or  saves 
from  injury,  hurt,  or  destruction  ;  a  saviour. 

"  The  Greeks'  preiermr.  great  Muchaon  " 

Pope  :  Burner ;  fluid  XL  719. 

2.  One  who  preserves  fruit,  Ac. 

3.  One  who  preserves  game;  a  game-pre- 

•erver. 

*  prS-serv'-Sr-ess. ».   [Eng.  preserver;  ^as.) 
A  female  preserver. 

ir».  L 


pre'-ses,  ».  fLat.  prases,  from 
[PRESIDE.!  One  who  presides  over  the  meet- 
ings or  deliberations  or  a  society  ;  a  president 
or  chairman  of  a  meeting.  (Scotch.) 

*  pro-show',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Bng.  thaw, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  show  beforehand ;  to  foreshow. 

pro-side',  ».i.  [Vr.  presvier,  from  Lat.  prre- 
suieo  =  to  sit  before :  prre  =  before,  and  sedeo  = 
to  sit;  Sp.presi<Iir;  Ital.  presedere,]  [PRESES.] 

1.  To  be  set  over  others ;  to  have  the  place 
of  ruler,  moderator,  controller,  or  director, 
as  the  chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting, 
board,  *c. ;  to  act  as  director,  controller,  or 
president :  as.  To  preside  at  a  public  meeting. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch 
over. 

"  God  himself  In  his  own  penou  Immediately  pre- 
itdtJ  over  tbem."-S»ott  :  dlAtlan  Life,  pi  it,  cb,  TiL 

"  pres'-l-den9e,  *.  l~Fr.)  Superintendence, 
presidency. 

"  The  pr'rfdmc*  and  guidance  of  an  mueen  govern- 
Ing  power."—  WoUatttn  :  Reliyion  of  Nature,  \  L 

prSs'-I-den~9y,  ».    [Eng.  president  ;  -cjf;  8p. 
&  Port,  presidential. ;  Ital.  preside nza,] 
*  L  Superintendence ;  control  and  care. 

"  The  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior 
agent."— Ray  :  Creation,  pt  I. 

2.  The  office  of  a  president ;  as  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Ac. 

3.  The  period  nr  term  during  which  a  presl 
dent  holds  his  office ;  presidentship. 

4.  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  British 
India,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

"  Difficulties  of  communication  rendered  inter- 
course between  the  Pretidcnciti  slow."— Echo,  Sept  7, 
1885. 

prgs'-t-dent,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prati- 
dens,  pr.  par.  of  pncsWeo  =  to  preside  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  presidente.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  others 
as, 

(1)  The  chairman  or  chief  officer  of  a  com- 
pany, board,  society,  or  office  ;  as,  the  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company,  the  president 
«f  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(2)  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university 
(S)  The  chairman  of  a  public  meeting. 

(4)  The  highest  officer  of  state  in  a  republic 
as,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  The  office  of  President  of  the  United  State 
was  instituted  by  the  Constitution,  formed  in 
1787,  under  which  General  Washington  be 
came  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office.  There 
have  been  to  the  present  date  23  Presidents  o 
this  country,  several  of  them  serving  for  tm 
terms,  or  eight  years,  while  in  four  instances 
the  Vice-Presidont  has  succeeded  to  the  office 
through  the  death  of  the  President.  The  simi 
lar  officials  in  Switzerland  and  France,  iu  like 
manner,  bear  the  title  of  President. 

rice-President:  The  second  in  authority  to 
the  president. 

•  pres-I-dent-ess,  s.  [Eng.  president ;  -«s. 
A  female  president.  (Mad.  d'Arblay :  Diary 
iii.  171.) 


prfs-I-den'-tial  (tl  as  rti),  a.    [Eng.  presi- 
dent; -iaL] 
•  L  Presiding  or  watching  over  others. 

"The  presidential  angels."— alanttU :    Oifamnel, 

•fir.  4. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  •  president :  as,  a 
presidential  chair. 

*  pros'-! -dent -ship.  *.     (Bug-  president; 
-ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  place  of  a  president ;  presi- 
dency. 

"To  hold  his  pretUrntlUp  of  8.  John's  ColL  in 
oommemLun  with  it."—  Woi>d:  Athena  UXUIL.  11. 

2.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds 
his  office. 

pre-sid'-er,  «.    [Eng.  pretidfe);  •«-.)   One 
who  presides  ;  a  president. 

"  The  hospitable  pretider  is  never  so  happy  as  when 

surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  friends.*— A  Powell  ; 

iirfaj  AtUkart,  p.  US. 

*  prS-sld'-I-al,  a.    [Lat.  pmsidlum  —  a  gar- 
rison.)   [PRESIDE.]   Pertaining  to  a  garrison; 
having  a  garrison. 

••  There  are  three  prftidinl  castles  In  this  city."— 
Botcell :  Letten,  bk.  L.  1 1,  let  ». 

*  prfr-sld'-i-ar-y,  o.  &  «.    [PBESIDIAL.! 

A.  As  adj. :  PresirtiaJ,  garrisoned. 

"  Having  near  npon  ntty  presWIonr  walled  towns 
In  their  handi"-»o««« .  loan.  bit.  L.  1 1L.  tot.  U. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  guard. 

"  One  of  those  heavenly  prettdttrim  *— JBag :  Con. 
temp.;  BOH  *  O»  Amfrtara. 

*  pros  1-die,  >.    [PRCSIDIXU]    A  garrison ;  a 
fortified  town  or  place  ;  a  fortress. 

"Belgnlonr  Renaio  shall  111  In  a  pretfcKsi'— fa! 
Martyrt.  p.  90S. 

pre-sig-nl-tt-oa'-tloiv  «•    [Pref-  P"-, 
and  Bng.  rignijimtion  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  or  .howing  before- 
hand. 

Some  pretlffn^arlon  or  prediction."—  Barrow : 

rot  it.  aer.  9. 


2.  A  type,  an  emblem. 

"Thi«  Is  hut  a  dark  pnOaiMxMon  of  the  new 
wine  we  shall  drink  in  our  Fathers  kingdom.  — 
iliiMon:  Wartt,  i.  117. 

*  prc-sig'-ni-fS',  «•<•  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
signify(q.v .).]  To  signify,  intimate,  or  de- 
note beforehand ;  to  presage. 

"7>rai«W»i»0unlncky  events. "—  Brmnu:  rtitfar 
Erroun,  bk.  v..  ch.  Dt 

pre  -  spho' -  noid,  prae-sphe'-nSid,  a. 
[Pref.  pre-,  pros-,  and  Eng.  sphenoid.} 

Camp.  Anat.:A  term  applied  to  the  centrum 
of  the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  to 
the  front  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone  in  man. 

tpre  spin'-al,i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  tpinal.} 
Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  spine. 

press  fl),  "  pros,  «.«.  4  i.    [Fr.  presscr  =  \» 
press,  to  strain,  from  Lat.  preao,  a  frequent. 
from  prasv»,  pa.  par.  of  premo  —  to  press.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compress  with  force  or  weight ;  to  act 
npon  with  weight.    (Luke  vi.  38.) 

2.  To  squeeze,  to  crush ;   to   extract  the 
juice  of  by  using  pressure.    {Generis  xl.  11.) 

3.  To  embrace,  to  hog,  to  clasp  fondly. 

4.  To  bear  or  lie  upon. 

"  Pam'd  son  of  Hippasus !  there  press  the  plain." 
Pope :  Banter ;  Iliad  ll.Kf, 

5.  To  be  urged  or  driven  against. 

"  My  spar  pretted  my  courser's  side." 

Scott  :  Soktbr.  i.  19. 

6.  To  crowd  upon ;   to  throng   round   or 
against    (Luke  viii.  45.) 

7.  To  follow  closely  upon ;  to  keep  close  to. 

8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard,  to  constrain ;  to 
plead  earnestly  with ;  to  solicit  with  earnest- 
ness or  importunity. 

"Press  me  not"          £Ao*esp. .-  Winter1 s  Tale,  L  2. 

9.  To  urge  or  compel  the  acceptance  of ;  to 
ofler  with  earnestness:  as.  He  pressed  the 
offer  on  me. 

10.  To  straiten,  to  distress ;  to  weigh  or  bear 
down  upon.    (Psalm  xxxviii.  2.) 

11.  To  bear  hard  npon ;  to  ply  hard. 

*  12.  To  affect  strongly.    (Acts  xviii.  5.) 
13.  To  inculcate  with  earnestness  or  1m 
portunity ;  to  enforce,  to  urge. 

"The  President  had  not  Insisted  npon  preuina  riewi 
of  hla  owu."— Daily  Tele-jraph,  Feb.  14. 1SS5. 

11.  To  offer  freely. 

"Hops  hiiye  been  pretied  for  sale."— Standard 
April  5,  1886. 


*  15.  To  commit  to  the  press;  to  print. 

"The  discourse  upon  this  conference  staid  long 
before  It  could  eudure  to  be  prtfted."— Btflin:  Oft 
of  Laud,  p.  m. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exert  pressure  ;  to  act  with  weight  or 
compressive  force. 

2.  TIP  throng,  to  push.    (Mark  iii.  10.) 

3.  To  push  forward  towards  an  object ;  to 
strive  or  strain  eagerly  or  with  zeaL 

"  I  prat  toward  the  mark.*— PhU.  lit  14. 

4.  To  make  invasion ;  to  encroach.    {Pope  °. 
Essay  on  Man,  i.  242  ) 

5.  To  push  forward  improperly  ;  to  Intrude, 
to  pry. 

"  Preaina  too  much  Into  the  seoreta  of  hpwvtn."— 
Sou**:  .fermons.  vul.  iv..  set.  7. 

6.  To  bear  or  weigh  heavily :  as,  His  diffl- 
cultiea  are  pressing. 

*  7.    To  urge    with    vehemence  or  impor- 
tunity ;  to  importune,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"  He  prmtd  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  In 

Onto  ump." — li em-tit  XiX.  S. 

*  8.  To  act  with  weight  or  influence ;  to 
have  influence  or  moral  force. 

U  (1)  To  press  sail : 
Navt. :  To  crowd  sail.    [OKOWD,  «.) 
(2)   To  jms»  upon:   To  attack  or  purree 
closely ;  to  attack  violently. 

press  (2),  v.t.  [A  corrupt  of  prest  =  ready, 
the  spelling  being  influencpjd  by  the  corapul- 
sjon  used  in  forcing  men  to  enter  into  the 
naval  service.]  [PREST.J 

*  1.  To  hire  for  service  at  sea. 

"  I  wa»  prett  to  go  on  the  third  voyagev*—  ffoeJktoyt  : 
Voya'.iet,  ill.  487. 

2.  To  impress ;  to  force  into  service,  espe- 
cially into  the  naval  service.    (IMPBESSMENT.) 

"  Her  husband  had  been  pressed  and  sent  to  sea.'— 
Daily  Teleffrapk,  Oct.  8.  1885. 

*  3.  To  constrain,  to  oblige. 

"  I  was  prest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist  at 
the  treaty."—  Temple :  MitceUantei. 

press  (1),  *  preaae,  "  prcasso,  *  prces, 
•pros,  *  presse,  s.    [Fr.  j>r«se  =  apreas- 
ing.athrong,  from  presser  =  to  press.)   [PB«ss, 
(1),  "-] 
•LA  crowd,  a  throng. 

"There  wee  a  great  preate  about  the  king."— 
Orafton  :  ChrunicU ;  JSdmtrd  III.  (an.  ao|. 

•2.  A  hand-to-hand  fight;  a  melee,  an 
affray. 

"  He  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  pretut  and  nghf 
— JlTort A .'  Plutarch,  p.  842. 

3.  The  act  of  pressing  or  pushing  forward ; 
a  crowding,  a  thronging. 

"  ID  their  thrcng  and  press  to  that  taut  hold." 

SltaJuip. :  Sinff  John,  r.  1. 

4.  Urgency,  pressure ;  urgent  demands  of 
business  or  affairs  :  as,  a  press  of  business. 

5.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  pressing, 
squeezing,  compressing  or  crushing  any  body 
or  substance,  or  for  forcing  it  into  any  desired 
and   more   compact  form.      Presses   are   of 
various    forms,  according  to  the  particular 
nses  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  descriptive  prefix  : 
as,  a    printing-press,    an    hydraulic-Brew,    a 
cheese-press,  Ac. 

6.  Specially  applied  to 

(1)  A  wine-press,  a  wine-vat. 

"  Thy  presses  burst  with  wine."— JVoewos  lit  M. 

(2)  A  printing-press  (q.v.). 

"  All  the  presses  and  pulpits  In  the  realm  took  part 
In  the  conflict"— J/acautaf  :  MM.  fan.,  ch.  0. 

(3)  In  photography,  a  printing-frame  (q.v.). 

7.  The  publications  of  a  country  collectively; 
printed  literature  in  general,  but  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  newspaper  literature ;  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  a  country.    [NEWSPAPER.) 

"  The  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  for  the  prett  then 
In  Parliament."— Orant :  Newspaper  PretM,  i.  498. 

8.  Those  engaged  on  the  press  ;  espec.  re- 
porters for  newspapers. 

9.  An  upright  case  or  closet  in  which  clothes 
and  other  articles  are  kept 

"A  cupboard  with  a  faire  prettt."— Fox :  Martjrri. 

PP.  km. 

•J(l)  Censorship  of  the  press:  [CENSORSHIP]. 
(2)  Liberty  of  the  press:  [LlBEBTV,  U  4). 
(S)  Pressofsa.il: 

Kaut. :  As  much  sail  as  the  ship  can  carry. 
press-agent,  >.    One  who  attends  to  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  a  theatrical  company. 
press-cake,  s.    [MILL-CAKE,  1.) 


ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  talL  father:  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  won;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cfib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «»,o»  =  e;«y  =  a;«u  =  kw. 
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press-keys,  s.  pi.  Brass  keys  to  hold 
tightly  tlie  strings  in  a  sewing-press. 

press  pack,  v.t  To  compress  by  an  hy- 
draulic or  other  press :  as,  To  press-pack  wool. 

press-pin,  ».    The  iron  lever  of  a  screw- 
press. 
press-printing,  s. 

Porcelain:  One  of  the  modes  of  printing 
porcelain.  The  process  is  applied  to  biscuit. 

press-room,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lant/. :  The  room  in  a  house   in 
which  presses  i'or  any  purpose  are  kept. 

2.  Print. :  The  room  whore  the  press-work 
M  done,  as  distinguished  from  the  composing- 
room,  Ac. 

press  whoel  roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  roller  constructed  of  a  series  of 
wheels  which  combine  to  form  a  rolling  ridge 
and  hollow  face,  and  avoid  clogging,  or  the 
necessity  for  a  scraper  to  clean  the  roller. 

press-work,  s. 

1.  Joinery :  Cabinet  work  of  a  number  of 
successive  veneers  crossing  grain,  and  united 
by  glne,  heat,  and  pressure. 

2.  Print. :  The  act  or  process  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  type,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  press  ; 
the  print  ng-oft  of  a  forme  by  hand-press. 

*  press-yard,  s.  A  room  or  yard  in  New- 
gate in  which  accused  persons  who  refused  to 
answer  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  peine 
forte  et  dure  (q.v.) 

"We  have  still  In  Newgate  what  Is  called  the  prta- 
yartl."—mackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 


I  (2),  s.    (PRESS  (2),  ».]    A  commission  or 
'  order  to  press  or  force  men  into  service. 

"I  have  misused  the  king's  preM." — Shakttp.  :  1 
Benry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

press-gang,  s.  A  detachment  of  seamen 
Tinder  an  officer  empowered  to  press  or  force 
men  into  the  naval  service.  (English.) 

"They  heard  that  the  prett-gangt  wen  oat" — 
Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  I. 

*  press-master,  s.    The  leader  of  apress- 
gang.    (D'Urfey:  Cdliris  Walk,  ii.) 

*  press-money,  s.    Prest-money  (q.v.). 

"  I  never  yet  did  take  preu-money." 

Cartwright  :  Ordinary,  til.  1. 

pres-san'-te,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Pressing  on,  harrying  the  time. 

pressed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [PRESS  (1),  ».] 

pressed  brick,  s.  A  brick  forcibly  com- 
pressed, when  nearly  dry,  into  a  metallic 
mould  This  (rives  a  smooth  face,  and  leaves 
the  arrises  very  sharp. 

pressed  glass,  s.  Glass  brought  to 
•bape  in  a  mould  by  a  plunger. 

press'-er,  *  press-our,  s.    [Eng.  pna  (1), 
v.;  -CT.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  presses. 

"Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  profits  to  dyers  and 
^rewert."— fnpffl. 

2.  One  who  presses,  urges,  or  enforces  any- 
thing by  argument. 

*  3.  A  wine-press. 

"The  prettoiir  of  wlyn  of  strong  ueniaunce  of  the 
wrathe  of  «]niyghti  <5od."—  Wy<H(ft:  Aporalipt xlz. 

4,  A  form  of  ironing-machine. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Knitting:  The  bar  in  a  knitting-machine 
which  drives  the  barb  of  the  needle  into  the 
groove  of  the  shank  in  order  to  let  off  the  loop. 

2.  Sewing-modi. :  The  foot-piece  in  a  sewing- 
machine  which  rests  upon  the  cloth  to  hold  it 
steady  while  the  needle  penetrates  and  with- 
draws, and  then  rises  to  allow  the  cloth  to  be 
fed ;  a  presser-foot. 

8.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  pressure-roller  of  a  drawing-frame. 

(2)  The  spring-finger  of  a  bobbin-frame. 
presser-bar,  s. 

Knitting-math. :  A  bar  which  presses  upon 
the  barb  nf  the  hook,  so  as  to  close  it  against 
the  shank  of  the  needle. 

presser-flier,  s. 

Spinning : 

1.  A  machine  fitted  with  the  fliers  described 
under  8. 

2.  A  flier  with  a  spring  arm  pressing  upon 
the  bobbin  upon  which  it  delivers  the  yarn. 


presser-foot,  s.    [PRESSEH,  II.  2.] 
presser  frame,  s. 

Spinning:  A  frame  furnished  with  presser- 
fliers.  [PRESSEK-FLIER,  2.] 

*  press'-l  at,  s.  [Eng.  press  (2),  s.,  and  fat  = 
a  vat.]  The  vat  of  a  wine-  or  olive-press  for 
the  collection  of  oil  or  wine.  (Haggai  ii,  16.) 

press'  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [PRESS  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Urgent,     important;    demanding    im- 
mediate attention. 

"There  Is  room  for  economy  In  work!  of  a  less 
fo-aiing  kind."—  rime..  March  M,  1888. 

2.  Urging,  importuning. 

"  The  pretntritr  questions  of  the  divinea,1*—  Maettvlay  : 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

U  Pressing  to  death  :  [Peine  forte  et  dure]. 
pressing-bag,  s.     The  horsehair  cloth 
bag  in  which  flaxseed  or  stearic  acid  is  pressed. 

pressing-board,  .*•. 

1.  An  ironing-board  upon  which  seams  are 
pressed. 

2.  Bookbinding  :  A  board  placed  between  a 
layer  of  books  when  piled  in  the  standing- 
press  (q.v.). 

pressing-plate,  «.  A  follower-board  in 
an  oil-press  ;  board  and  bags  of  the  material 
alternate. 

pressing-roller,  .<- 

1.  A  wire-gauze  roller  which  takes  up  the 
moisture  from  the  felted  pulp  in  paper-making. 

2.  The  roller  which  presses  the  sheet  of 
damp  paper  to  remove  moisture. 

press'-lng-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  pressing  ;  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  pressing  manner  ;  urgently,  import- 
antly, busily.    (Southey:  Letters,  iv.  451.) 
*  2.  Shortly,  quickly. 
"The  one  contract*  his  words,  speaking  prettingly." 


*  press'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.    [lat.  pressio,  from 
pressns,  pa.   par.  of  premo  =  to  press  ;    Fr. 
press  wm.) 

*  1.  Ord  Lang.  :  The  act  of  pressing  ;  press- 
ure. 

"If  light  consisted  only  In  preuton.*—  Newton  : 
Optict. 

2.  Cartesian  Philos.  :  An  endeavour  to  move. 

t  pres-sl-ros'-tor,  s.  [PRESSIROSTRJS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Pressirostres. 

t  pres-sJ-roV-tral,  o.  [Mod.  lat.  pressi- 
ros*r(es)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -at.]  Belonging  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of,  the  Pressirostres 
(q.r.). 

1  pres-sK-ros'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  presses  = 
flattened,  compressed,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 
Ornith.  :  A  section  of  the  old  order  Gralla- 
tores.  Bill  moderate,  seldom  longer  than 
head,  with  tip  protracted,  hard,  compressed, 
somewhat  tumid  behind  the  nostrils.  Feet 
elongate  ;  toes  somewhat  short,  almost  always 
connected  at  the  bases  by  membrane  ;  hallux 
in  some  resting  on  point  only,  in  many  absent. 

*  press'-I-tant,  a.    [PRESS  (1),  ».]    Gravitat- 
ing, heavy. 

*  press'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  prat  (1),  v.  ;  -i«.) 

1.  Oppressive,  burdensome. 

"The  taxations  were  so  prtttife."  —  Bp.  Hull:  Con. 
temp'.  ;  Kehoboam. 

2.  Pressing,  urgent,  important  ;  demanding 
immediate  attention. 

•press'-l3?,  *pres-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  press  (I), 
a.  ;  -ly.}  with  compression  ;  closely,  concisely. 

"  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pretty,  more 
weightily."—  lien  Jonion:  Discoeeriet. 

press-man  (1),  «.  [Eng.  press  (1),  a.,  and 
man.} 

1.  One  who  attends  to  a  printing-press. 

"  The  preitmtin  begins  the  work  by  printing  a  dozen 
flat  proofs  of  the  cut  on  different  thicknesses  of  fine 
paper."—  Scribnfr'i  A/agatfne,  May,  1880,  p.  40. 

2.  A  journalist,  a  reporter. 

"  A  sporting  reporter  was  on  his  way  with  another 
pretrman."—  ffcfco.  April  IB.  18S6. 

*  3.  One  engaged  in  a  wine-press. 

"One  only  path  by  which  the  prcstm/in  came." 
Ckapman:  //oner;  llitt'l  xviii.  51S. 

*  press'  -man  (2),  ».     [Eng.  press  (2),  v.,  and 


1.  A  member  of  a  press-gang ;  one  who  im- 
presses men. 

2.  One  who  is  pressed  into  the  public  tenrice. 

3.  A  man  ready  for  service. 

press'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  press  (1),  v.  ;  -nest.] 
The  state  of  being  pressed ;  closeness,  compres- 
sion ;  condensation  of  thought  or  language. 

*  press-our, «.    [PRESSER.] 

*  press'-ur-age,  •  press'-er-age  (age  at 

lg),s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing ;  pressure. 

"  A  gr*t  presseraffe  of  teres  that  of  the  sorwe  i* 
raessangere.  —  Dtt  Dcgullevile:  Pllfrtmaffe  of  the  Man- 
node,  p.  184. 

2.  The  Juice   of  the  grape   extracted  by 
pressure. 

3.  A  fee  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  wine-press 
for  its  use. 

press -ure  (ss  as  sh),  ».    [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat 
pressura,   orig.   fern:  sing,  of  presswnw,  tut. 
part,  of  premo  =  to  press  ;  Ital.  pretsum,] 
i  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  constraining,  compressing,  squeezing, 
or  crushing;   the  state  of  being  pressed  or 
compressed.    (Longfellow :  Dedication.) 

2.  A  state  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment ; 
severity,  difficulty,  or  grievousness,  as  of  per- 
sonal affairs ;  straits,  difficulties,  distress. 

"Sorrow  and  her  saddest  presturet."—Bp.  Tatrtor: 
Sermonx,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  T. 

3.  A  constraining,  compelling,  or  impelling 
force  ;  that  which  constrains  the  intellectual 
or  moral  faculties. 

"  He  had  no  painful  preuure  from  without" 

Wordtworth  :  Exeurtlon,  bk.  t 

4.  Urgency ;  pressing  or  urgent  demand  on 
one's  time  or  attention  :  as,  a  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. 

*  5.  An   impression  ;  a  stamp ;  a  character 
impressed.  , 

"  All  aawB  of  books,  all  forms,  all  prenuret  past" 
Shakeip.  :  UamM,  1.  ft. 

•  6.  A  wine-press ;  a  press. 

"An  honsbondeman  that  plauntide  avlneyerd  anc 
.. .  dalfeaprcMaretherynnei ;'—  Wycltfe:  Jfatf.xxt.S8. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Geol. :  Pressure  is  one  of  the  great  agenciet 
in  solidifying  rocks. 

2.  Mech. :  The  force  exerted  by  one  body 
on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  power.  [HYDROSTATICS.] 

It  If  a  body  be  compressed  into  smaller 
space,  its  temperature  rises  as  the  volume 
diminishes.  Pressure  is  a  source  also  of  elec- 
tricity. 

U  (1)  Atmatpheric  pressure :  [ATMOSPHERIC! 

(2)  Centre  of  pressure :  [CENTRE,  s.  III.  (SO), 
(31)]. 

pressure  filter,  s.  A  filtering-chamber 
placed  in  a  pipe  under  a  head  of  water. 

pressure-frame,  s.    [PBIKTINO-FRAHE.) 
pressure-gauge,  s. 

1.  Steam-mg. :   A  gauge  for  indicating  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler.    [MANOMETER.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  deep-sea  pressure-gauge  is  one 
which  is  constructed  for  measuring  depths  by 
the  amount  of  compression  to  which  the  con- 
tained fluid  is  subject  when  submerged. 

pressure -sensations,  s.  pi.  [SENSA- 
TION.] 

t  prest,  pret.  &  pa,  par.  of  v.    [PRESS  (1),  ».] 

*prest,  a.,  «.,  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  pres(  =  (a.)readyt 
(s.)  a  loan,  ready  money;  Fr.  prtt  =  ready.) 
[PREST,  v.] 
At  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ready,  in  readiness ;  prompt,  quick,  pre- 
pared. 

"Howe'er  we  stand  prepaid,  prmt  tor  our  Journey." 
fieaum.  t  Flet.  :  frud  llooa  Cltau,  T.  f. 

2.  Neat,  tight,  tidy. 

"  More  people,  more  handsome  and  prett 
Where  find  ye?"          nater  :  Uutkandry,  llili.  T. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ready  money ;  a  loan  of  money. 

"Requiring  of  the  citte  a  preit  of  six  thousand 
marks. '— ffocon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  1*. 

2.  A  duty  in  money  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff 
on  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money 
left  or  remaining  in  his  hands. 

C.  As  adv. :  Quickly,   readily,   promptly, 
immediately. 


boil,  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun.    - cious,  -tious,    BIGUS  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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prest— presumptive 


prest  money,  «.      .Money  paid  to 
who  enlist  into  the  public  service ;  pi 


men 
.   press 

money.    (So  called  because  those  who  receive 
it  are  to  be  prest  or  ready  when  called  on.) 

•prest,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  prester  (Fr.  prlter),  from 
Lat.  prcato  =  to  become  surety  for,  to  give,  to 
provide  :  proe  =  before,  and  sto  =  to  stand 
Ital.  pnstare  ==  to  lend.]    To  offer  or  give  as 
loan  ;  to  lend. 

"  Sitohe  suutmes  of  money,  as  for  the  sayd  marlage 
before  time  had  ben  disbursed,  or  pressed  out  in  lone. 
— BoJl:  Kd.tfo.ri  IF.  (an.  Ml. 

prest  a- We,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Payable;  capable 
of  being  made  good. 

pros'  tant,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  The  open  diapason  of  an  organ 
sometimes  of  sixteen  feet,  sometimes  of  eigh 
feet  in  length. 

*  pres  ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prmstatio 
=  a  giving,  a  providing ;  prcesto  =  to  give,  to 
provide.]    [PREST,  «.]    A  payment  of  money 
purveyance.    (Cowett.) 

prestatlon  money,  s.  A  sura  of  money 
paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  digni- 
taries to  their  bishop. 

•  pres'-ter  (1), ».    [Or.,  from  irpijSu  (prltliS) = 
to  kindle.) 

1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with 
such  violence  that  by  collision  it  Is  set  on  fire. 

2.  One  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  which 
swells  when  a  person  is  angry. 

*  pres'-ter  (2),  i.    [A  contract,  of  presbyter 
(q.v.XJ     A  priest 

Prester   John. 

1.  A  mythical  de- 
scendant of  Ogier  the 
Dane,  believed  in  the 
middle  ages  to  rule  as 
a  Christian  sovereign 
and  priest  somewhere 
in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

2.  Her. :  A  Prester- 
John  is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  See  of 
Chichester. 

pre-steV-num,  prae  ster'-num,  s.  [Pref. 
pre-,  pra-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sternum  (q.v.).J 

Camp.  Anat. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
breast  bone  as  far  back  as  the  articulation  of 
tlie  second  rib.  It  corresponds  to  the  manu- 
briun  sterni  in  man. 

pres-tezz'-a  (zz  as  tz),  s.    [Ital.) 

Music :  Haste,  hurry,  or  quickness  of  move- 
ment or  execution. 

•  prSs-tl'-dlg'-it-al,  a.     [Lat  prcesto  =  at 
nand,  ready,  and  Eng.  digital.]  Having  fingers 
fit  for  juggling. 

"  The  second  his  presti<Uyital  taai'—Xeade:  fever 
too  late  to  Mend,  ch.  vl. 


juggling. 


.I-aig'-i-ta-tor,  ».  [PKESTIDIOITA. 
TION.J  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in 
prestidigitation  ;  a  juggler. 

•pres-tl-drg-i-ta-tor'-l'-al,  a.  [Eng. 
prestidigitator;  -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
prestidigitation  or  legerdemain. 

preV-ttge,  pres-tige',  >.  [Fr.  =  fascina- 
tion, magic  spell,  magic  power,  from  Lat. 
prastigium  =  a  deceiving  by  juggling  trieks, 
a  delusion;  pmstigice  =  tricks,  trickery:  pro; 
=  liefore,  and  stig-,  root  of  stinguo  =  to  ex- 
tinguish; allied  to  Or.  orifc.  (s(izo)  =  to 
prick  ;  Eng.  stick.  Prestige  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  word  acquiring  a  good  in  place 
of  a  bad  meaning.  Ital  &  Sp.  prestigio,] 

•  1.  An  illusion,  a  trick,  a  juggling  trick,  a 
delusion,  an  imposture, 

"  The  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  the  prestigel  of 
Imposture.''-  Warb&rton:  Work*,  vol.  I*.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Influence  or  weight  derived  from  former 
fame,  excellence,  or  achievements  ;  influence 
or  weight  arising  from  a  confident  expectation 
of  future  successes  or  triumphs  derived  from 
previous  achievements. 

"The  power  and  prestige  which  It  has  gained  through 
the  success  of  the  present  strike  Is  prodigious."—  Times, 


*  pres-tlg'-I-ate,  v.t.    [PRESTIGIATION.]    To 
deceive,  to  cheat    (Dent:  Pathway  to  Heaven 
p.  10.) 

*  pres-tlg-I-a'-tlon,  >.     [Lat  praxtigia  = 
tricks.]    [PRESTIGE.]    The  acting  or  playing 
of    legerdemain ;  juggling,  trickery,  preati 
digitation. 

"  Divers  kinds  of  fascinations.  Incantations,  pre- 
ttiffiations."~lfotpell :  Letters.  Ill  23. 

"  pres  tlg'-I-a-tor,  ».  [let.  praisUgiator 
from  pr&stifruz  =  tricks.)  A  juggler,  a  cheat 

"This  cunning  prestigiator  (th«  devlll"— More 
MiHtem  o/Qodiineu. 

"  pres-tlg'-r-a-to'r-y,  o.  (Bug.  pmtiglator, 
-y.]  Juggling,  cheating,  deceiving. 

"  Petty,  low,  and  useless  prestigialortj  tricks."— 
Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  li.,  ser.  zz. 

"pres-tig-lous,   *  pres-tl-gy-ous,  o. 

[Lat  prcestigiosus,   from  prcestigife  =  tricks. 
Cheating  ;  practising  cheating  or  tricks. 

"  The  prestigious  conveyance  of  a  mysterious  witch. 
emit."— Cotton  Matlur:  JletnoroMe  Providences  (ed. 
1689),  p.  43. 

preV-tf-mon-y,  «.  [Fr.  presUmonie,  from 
Low  Lat  prcestimonium,  from  Lat  prcesto  — 
to  afford,  to  provide.] 

Canon  Law:  A  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
priest,  appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not 
erected  into  any  title  or  benefice,  and  not 
subject  to  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  but  ol 
which  the  patron  is  collator. 

pres-tis'-sl  mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 
MUSK  :  Very  fast  indeed. 

*  prestf-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prest,  a. ;  -ly.]  Quickly. 

"  Prestlt  and  readily  shewed  foorth."—  Petal. •  Luke 
zzlv. 

prSs'-td,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Let  prassto  =  at 
hand,  ready.)  [PREST,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quickly,  at  once. 

t  Now  only  used  by  jugglers  as  a  word  of 
command  for  sudden  changes. 

2.  Music :  Fast  quickly  :  presto  assai  =  very 
fast 

"  pre-strio'-tlon,  ».  [Lat  prcestrictio  =  a 
Dinding  up,  from  prcestrictus,  pa.  par.  of  prce- 
stringo  =  to  tie  or  bind  up,  to  make  blunt  or 
dim.)  An  obstruction  of  the  sight ;  dimness 
or  dulness  of  sight 

"  It  Is  feared  you  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  In 
yonreye.  Mammon's  presMction."— Hilton:  Animad- 
version, Ac. 

*  pre  stud'-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  study, 

v.  (q.v.).]    To  study  beforehand. 

"He  ...   preached  what   he   had 
fuller:  Worthies,  L  Mi. 

prest-wfyh'-I-a,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  Joseph 
Prestwich,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  in  1874.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Xiphosura  (q.v.). 
Known  British  species  three,  from  the  Car- 
boniferous Bocks. 

*  pr8-sul'-tor,  «.    [Lat  prassvMor,  from  prce 
=  before,  and  talio  =  to  leap,  to  dance.]    A 
leader  or  director  of  a  dance. 

"  The  Coryphaeus  of  the  world,  or  the  precentor  and 
pretuUorot  It" — Cudmrtli :  InteU.  System,  p.  897. 

pre-sum'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  presume);  -obit.] 
That  may  be  presumed  or  supposed  to  be  true, 
or  entitled  to  belief,  without  direct  evidence 
or  enquiry  ;  such  as  may  be  assumed  or  taken 
as  granted. 

pre  sum -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  presumable); 
•ly.]  In  a  presumable  manner  or  degree ;  ac- 
cording to  or  by  presumption. 

"  Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places 
break  forth  at  last  Into  useless  ™ 


rrauri.  bk.  1.,  ch.  vili. 


iapsodles." — Brovme 


pro  -  some',  ».  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  primmer,  from  Lat 
prcesumo  —  to  take  beforehand,  to  anticipate, 
to  presume  :  prce  =  before,  and  sumo  =  to  take  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  premmir;  Ital.  presumere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit.  :  To  take  or  assume  beforehand  ;  to 
venture  on  without  leave  previously  obtained. 

"  Bold  deed  thon  hast  presumed." 


..,.. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  assume  ;  to  take  for  granted 
without  previous  enquiry  or  examination  ;  to 
hold  or  regard  as  true,  false,  &c.,  on  probable 
or  reasonable  grounds  ;  to  infer. 

"  Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  he  Is 
found  guilty.  "—Blackstone  :  Comment. 


B.  Intran/tMve: 

1.  To  suppose  or  believe  without  previous 
enquiry  or  examination ;  to  infer  or  assume 
on  probable  or  reasonable  grounds  but  without 
direct  or  positive  evidence. 

•  Prtmau  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was.* 

SAakap. :  1  Henry  /(•..  T.  t, 

2.  To  venture  without  previous  leave  given 
or  asked ;  to  take  the  liberty  ;  to  go  beyond 
what  is  justifiable  or  permissible ;  to  be  01 
make  bold  ;  to  be  presumptuous. 

."  Dare  be  presume  to  scorn  us  In  this  manner  ?" 

Shatetp  :  I  Ueari  ft.,  1IL  «. 

3.  To  form  over-confldent  or  arrogant  ideas ; 
hence,  to  act  upon  such  over-confident  or 
arrogant  conclusions  ;  to  make  unjustifiable 
advances  on  an  over-confldent  or  arrogant 
opinion  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  powers,  rights, 
&c.    (Followed    by  on  or  topon   before   the 
cause  of  over-confidence ;  formerly  it  was  alto 
followed  by  of.) 

*  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Oicfiardt  If.,  11.  L 

4.  To  act  in  a  presumptuous,  forward,  inso- 
lent or  arrogant  manner ;  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  courtesy  ;  to 
behave  with  assurance  or  arrogance.  (Milton  : 
P.  L.,  viii.  121.) 

•  5.  To  commit  presumptuous  sin. 

"  To  preivme.  or  to  commit  a  presumptuous  sin.''. 
South  :  Sermons,  VoL  vlt,  ser.  10. 

pre-sumed ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PRESUME.) 

pr6-fUm'-Sd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  presumed;  -ly.} 
By  presumption ;  presumably. 

pre-sum'-er,  s.  [Eng.  premm(e);  -er.1  On» 
who  presumes ;  an  arrogant  or  presumptuous 
person.  (South :  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  11.) 

pre  sum'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PRESOMI] 

pre-sum'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  presuming  i 
-ly.]  In  a  presuming  or  presumptuous  man- 
ner ;  presumptuously. 

pre  -sump  -tion  (mp  as  m),  *  pre-*am- 
ci  oun,  *  pre  -sum  cl  un,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pn> 
sumpcum  (Fr.  prisomption),  from  Lat.  prce- 
tumptionem,  accus.  of  praesumptio  —  a  taking 
before,  a  presuming,  from  prmvmptus,  pa. 
par.  of  pnxsumo  =  to  presume  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  pn- 
suncion  ;  ItaL  presumione.) 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act  of  presuming;    assuming  a* 
taking  anything  as  true,  false,  granted,  4c., 
without  previous  enquiry   or  examination ; 
assumption  or  supposition  of  the  truth  or 
existence  of  something  based  on  probable  or 
reasonable  grounds,  but  not  on  direct  or  posi- 
tive proof  or  evidence. 

2.  A  ground  or  reason  for  presuming ;  an 
argument,   strong,    but  not  demonstrative: 
strong  probability. 

"  A  strong  presumption  that  God  bath  not  mored 
their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove." — Booker :  £cctes.  Polity. 

3.  That  which   is  presumed  or  assumed ; 
that  which  is  supposed  or  taken  as  true  or 
real  without  direct  or  positive  evidence. 

4.  Blind,  headstrong,  or  unreasonable  con- 
fidence ;  over-confidence,  presumptuousness ; 
boldness  in  doing  or  venturing  to  do  anything 
without  reasonable  probability  of  success. 

5.  Assurance,  arrogance;  an  overstepping 
of  the  bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cour- 
tesy ;  impudence,  effrontery. 

"  Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath." 

Skalceip.  t  1  Benrr  VI.,  1L  1. 

II.  Law :  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  proof  of  a 
fact.  Presumptions  are  of  three  degrees  :— 
Violent,  in  which  those  circumstances  appear 
which  necessarily  attend  the  fact ;  probable, 
arising  from  such  circumstances  as  usually 
attend  the  fact ;  and  light  (without  validity> 
A  presumption  "juris  et  de  jure  "  (of  law  and 
from  law)  is  where  law  or  custom  assumes 
the  fact  to  be  so  on  a  presumption  which  can- 
not be  traversed  by  contrary  evidence.  A 
presumption  "Juris "  (of  law)  is  one  estab- 
lished in  law  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A 
presumption  "hominis  vel  judicis"  (of  the 
man  or  judge)  is  one  which  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive,  though  no  proof  to  the  contrary 
be  adduced. 

pro  sump'-tive  (p  silent),  a.     [Fr.  prisomp. 
tif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  presuntivo.} 

*  1.  Presumed ;  taken  by  previous  supposi- 
tion or  assumption. 


ISte,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or.  wore,  welt,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull ;  try.  Syrian.    «.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


presumptively— pretension 
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2.  Based  on  presumption  or  probability ; 
probable  ;  grounded  on  probable  or  reasonable 
grounds,  though  not  directly  or  positively 
proved ;  proving  circumstantially  not  directly. 

"  A  strong  presumptive  proof  that  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  is  not  the  true  one." -Waterland  : 
Works,  i.  82L 

*  3.  Unreasonably  confident ;  arrogant,  pre- 
iumptuous. 

presumptive  evidence,  s. 

Law :  Evidence  derived  from  presumptions 
or  circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  a  fact.  It  is  distinguished  from  direct 
evidence  or  positive  proof. 

presumptive -heir,  s.    [HEIR.] 
presumptive-title,  5. 

Law :  A  kind  of  title  founded  on  the  fact 
that  one  is  in  possession  of  land  though  he 
cannot  tell  the  reason  why.  It  is  the  lowest 
and  most  insecure  title  of  any. 

*  prS-sump'-tlve-l^  (mp  as  m),  adv.  [Eng. 
presumptive;  -ly.]    In  a  presumptive  manner  ; 
by  or  according  to  presumption ;  presumably. 

"  He  who  could  read  and  write  was  presumptively  a 
person  in  holy  orders,"  «-fi«r*«  :  Powers  of  Juries,  *c. 

pro -sump'  tu  oiis  (mp  as  m),  *pre- 
sump-tl-ouse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  preyumptuouse 
(Fr.  presomptueux),  from  Lat.  prcesumptuosus, 
from  pr&sumo  =  to  presume  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
presuntuoso;  Port,  presumptuoso.] 

1.  Acting  with  or  characterized  by  presump- 
tion ;  taking  undue  liberties  ;  over-bold,  arro- 
gant, insolent. 

"  She  had  not  seemed  to  be  displeased  by  the  atten- 
tions of  her  presumptuous  admirer." — Macaulay  : 

2.  Over-confident ;  bold  or  confident  to  ex- 
cess ;  over-venturous,  rash. 

"  Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shiuitr's  plain." 

Scott :   Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  U. 

3.  Irreverent  with  regard  to  sacred  things. 
(Milton.) 

4.  Done  with  presumption  or  violation  of 
known  duty.    (Psalm  xix.  13.) 

prfi-sump'-tu-ous-l^  (mp  as  m),  adv. 
[Eng.  presumptuous ;  -ly.]  In  a  presumptuous 
manner ;  with  presumption  or  rash  confidence ; 
arrogantly,  wilfully,  irreverently. 

"  Wax  jirentmptuousfy  confident." — Bunyan:  fil- 
grim'i  Progress,  pt  i. 

pre  sump  tu  oiis  ness   (mp  as  m),    s. 

[Eng.  presumptuous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  presumptuous ;  rash  or  ground- 
less confidence ;  presumption,  arrogance. 

"  He  Is  pitilessly  admonished  of  his  pre*umptuout~ 
nas."—Fitted»ard  Sail :  Modem  English,  p.  198. 

*  pre-sup-pos'-al,  s.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
fitpposal  (q.v.).]    A  supposal  or  supposition 
previously  formed ;  presupposition. 

"  Presuppotal  of  knowledge  concerning  certain  prin- 
ciples."—  Booker :  Scdet.  Polity. 

pre-SUp -pose',  v.t.    [Fr.  presupposer.] 

1.  To  suppose  or  imagine  beforehand ;  to 
take  for  granted  ;  to  assume. 

"  There  Is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  11. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  to  imply 
as  antecedent  or  previously  existing. 

"  A  remembrauiice  preiuppoiech  the  thyng  to  be 
absent"— Fryth:  Worlu,  p.  12L 

pre  siip-po-sl  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  presup- 
poser —  to  presuppose  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  presupposing  or  of  forming  a 
supposition  beforehand. 

2.  That  which  is  presupposed  ;  a  supposition, 
notion,  or  idea  formed  beforehand  a  surmise. 

"  Indeed  the  prftupjMtition,  absurd  as  It  really  is, 
ha*  been  generally  entertained,"— Levies;  Bist.  of 
Pliilonophy,  1.  all. 

'  pre'-BUT-mise,  *•  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  sur- 
mise, s.  (q.v.).]  A  surmise  formed  beforehand. 

"  It  was  your  presurmise, 

That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.'* 
Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  IV.,  1. 1. 

pre-stfs-tol'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
systolic.] 

PhysioL  <fr  Pathol. :  Occurring  just  previous 
to  the,  systolic  contraction.  The  presystolic 
murmur  may  be  faintly  heard  when  the  orifice 
between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  is  so 
narrowed  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  blood 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

pre-tSnee',  *  pre  tense',  s.  [Lat.  prcetensus, 
pa.  par.  of  prtrtendo  =  to  spread  before,  to 
pretend  (q.v.);  Sp.  pretensa.] 


*  1.  Anything  stretched  out,  put,  or  set  as 
a  cover ;  a  cover.    (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

"  The  tree  whose  leaves  were  intended  for  the  heal- 
Ing  of  the  nation*,  not  for  a  pretence  aud  palliation 
for  sin."— More:  Myttery  of  Godliness,  bk,  iif.,  ch.  L 

2.  A  reason,  ground,  or  claim,  true  or  false, 

§ut  forward  as  the  excuse  for  a  line  of  con- 
uct ;  a  pretension. 

"  Spirit*  that  In  our  lust  pretences  armed, 
Pill  with  UH."  Milton;  P.  L.,  it.  826. 

*  3.  An  excuse,  a  pretext.    (Not  necessarily 
false  or  hypocritical.) 

4.  The  act  of  pretending  ;  the  act  of  assum- 
ing or  displaying  to  others  a  false  or  hypo- 
critical appearance,  either  in  words  or  actions, 
with  a  view  to  conceal  that  which  is  true,  and 
thus  to  deceive  ;  a  false  or  hypocritical  show : 
as,  He  made  a  pretence  of  going ;  This  was  done 
under  pretence  of  friendship. 

5,  A  deceptive  or  hypocritical  excuse,  argu- 
ment, or  reason,  put  forward  to  hide  or  cloak 
one's  real  designs  or  purpose. 

"  Glory  your  aim,  but  Justice  your  pretmcc* 

Courper :  Heroism. 

*  6.  Assumption ;  claim  to  notice  ;  preten- 
sions. 

*  7.  Intention,  purpose,  design. 

"  The  pretence  whereof  being  .  .  .  laid  open," — 
Shakfip. :  Winter'*  TaU,  111.  i. 

TI  The  pretence  and  the  excuse  are  both  set 
forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  but  the  pretence  always  conceals  some- 
thing more  or  less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater 
or  less  violation  of  truth;  the  excuse  may 
sometimes  justify  that  which  is  justifiable. 
Pretence  is  now  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
pretext  is  not  necessarily  so  used. 

TT  Escutcheon  of  pretence:  [ESCUTCHEON  OF 
PRETENCE], 

*  pre  tensed',    *  pro  tensed',   a.     [PRE- 
TENCE.] 

1.  Intended,  designed. 

"  Further  If  they  can  their  pretensed  enterprise." — 
Hall :  Henry  VII.,  fo.  fl. 

2.  Pretended. 

"  Pretensed  synods  and  convocations."— Stapylton. 

*  pre  ten9e' -less,  a.    [Eng.  pretence;  -less.] 
Having  no  pretension  or  excuse. 

"What  rebellions,  and  those  the  basest  and  moat 
pretencelets,  have  they  not  bin  chief  lot"— Milton :  Of 
Reformation,  bk.  ii. 

pre-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr,  pretendre  =  to  pre- 
tend, to  lay  claim  to,  from  Lat,  prcetendo  = 
to  spread  before,  to  hold  out  as  an  excuse, 
to  pretend  :  pros  =  before,  and  Undo  =  to 
stretch,  to  spread;  Sp.  &  Port,  pretender; 
Ital.  pretenders] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  hold  out,  to  put  forward,  to  stretch 
out  (of  material  things). 

"  £U»  target  always  over  her  pretended,' 

Spenter  :  F.  q.,  VI.  xL  19. 

*  2.  To  put  forward,  to  assert  (of  imma- 
terial things). 

"Though  Ood's  honour  Is  mainly  pretended  In  It  [the 
Sabbath ],  yet  it  is  man's  happiuens  that  la  really  In- 
tended."— More :  Mystery  of  Godliness,  bk.  viil.,  ch.  zlil. 

*  3.  To  put  forward,  to  hold  out  or  plead 
as  an  excuse,  to  allege. 

"  Pretending  his  own  imperfeotness  and  Insufficiency 
to  undergo  such  a  change." — S.  Isaacson :  Lift  * 
Death  of  Lancelot  Andrews. 

*  4.  To  lay  claim  to ;  to  claim,  to  assert. 

"  Hy  Lorde  of  NorfTolk  pretcndeth  title  to  serteyn 
londyi  of  Sir  John  Fastens."— Patton  :  Letters.  11.  344. 

5.  To  hold  out  or  put  forward  falsely ;  to 
allege  falsely ;  to  put  forward  falsely  as  an 
excuse  or  ground. 

"The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch." 
Shakesp. :  Cymbelint,  ii.  & 

*  6.  To  threaten,  to  intend. 

"  Perill  by  this  salvage  mnn  pretended." 

Spenter ;  P.  O..,  VI.  v.  10. 

*  7.  To  plot,  to  design. 

"  Such  a*  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  hla  state." 

Shakesp-  •'  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  L 

"  8.  To  attempt.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  xi.  15.) 

*  9.  To  aim,  to  strive. 

"To  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend 
That  know  I  well."  Chaucer-  Trotlut,  IT. 

10.  To  make  false  show  or  appearance  of; 
to  simulate,  to  feign,  to  sham ;  to  put  on  a 
false  or  hypocritical  show  or  appearance;  to 
counterfeit:  as,  To  pretend  friendship  for 
another. 

*  11.  To  exhibit  or  put  forward  as  a  cloak 
or  disguise  for  something  else  ;  to  hold  out  as 
a  delusive  appearance.    (Milton.) 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  claim,  true  or  false :  to  m*Ju 

pretensions. 

"gome  Indeed  have  pretended,  by  art  and  physic*! 
applications,  to  recover  the  des4-"— Oouth:  Sermont, 
Tot  lit.  ser.  10. 

2.  To  hold  out  an   appearance  of  being, 
doing,  or  possessing ;  to  sham ;  to  make  a 
pretence ;  to  feign,  to  affect. 

"  Annandale  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink 
the  waters."— Macautay  :  ffitt.  Sng.,  eh.  xvii. 

*pre-tend'-ant,  *  prg-tSnd'-$nt»  *.  [Fr. 
pretendant,  pr.  par.  of  pretendre  =  to  pretend 
(q.v.).]  A  pretender,  a  claimant. 

"  The  provisional  possession  of  the  two  prttmdettttt 
—  Wotton:  Remains,  p.  280. 

prS-t^nd'-ed,  pa,,  par.  or  a.    [PRETEND.) 

pre-tend'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pretended;  -ly.} 
By  way  of  pretence  or  false  representation ; 
not  genuinely ;  falsely. 

*  pre-tend'-en9e,  s.     [PRETEND.)     A  pre- 
tence, a  pretension. 

"Their project*,  censures,  vain  pr-'tendences* 

Daniel :  Panegyric  to  the  King's  MajMttf. 

pre-tend'-er,  s,    [Eng.  pretend;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  pretends,  or  makes  a  false  or 
hypocritical  show  or  appearance, 

2.  One  who  makes  a  claim  to  anything ;  A 
claimant. 

"As  for  our  pretenders  to  the  spirit-"— South : 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Hist. :  One  who  made  claim  to  a  throne 
under  a  pretence  of  right  (as  Perkin  Warbeck, 
Lambert  Simnel,  in  English  history),  specif., 
applied  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  II,. 
the  heirs  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  from  which 
they  had  been  excluded  by  Parliament  in  1688. 
The  former,  often  termed  the  Old  Pretender^ 
died  in  1776;  his  son,  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  Ywng  Pretender,  in  1788. 

"All  these  pretenders  could  not  be  rightful  Bm- 
perors."— Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Sng.,  ch.  xlv. 

pre'-te'nd'-«r-Slrip,*.  [Eng.  pretender;  -ship.] 
The  position,  claim,  or  character  of  a  pretender, 

pre  tend'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PRETEND.]! 

*  pre'-tend'-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  pretending; 
-ly.}    In  a  pretentious  manner ;  arrogantly, 
presumptuously. 

"  I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little  pretend- 
ingly at  present"— CoUifr  ;  On  Pride. 

*  pro-tens,  a.   [PRETENCE.]   Pretended,  false. 

"  The  pretent  bargayn  that  John  Paston  yn  bys  lyflfc 
Burmytted."— Paston  Letters,  ii.  323. 

*  prS-tense',  s.    [PRETENCE,  J 
'pre-tensed',  a.    [PRETENCED.J 

prctcnsed  right  or  title,  *. 

Law :  The  right  or  title  to  land  set  up  by 
one  who  is  out  of  possession  against  the 
person  in  possession. 

Pretensed-title  Statute  : 

Law:  The  Act  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  §  2. 
regulating  the  sale  or  purchase  of  pretendea 
titles  to  land. 

*  pr5-te'ns'-e'd-l&  adv.  [Eng.  pretensed;  -ly,] 
Pretendedly,  hypocritically. 

"  In  case  thou  walke  pretentedly.' 

Drant;  Horace;  Ep.  to  Qulntius. 

pro  ten'-sion,  s.  [Fr.  pretention,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  prwtensiQ.]  [PRETEND.] 

*  1.  An  excuse,  a  plea. 

"We  yet  withdraw  ourselves  from  It  with  prf ten- 
sions of  Inaufflclency."— Sanderson  :  Sermont,  p.  208. 

*  2.  A  pretence,  a  pretext,  a  deception. 
"Invention  and  pretension  given  out  by  the  Span. 

lards." — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

3.  A  claim,  true  or  false. 

"No  man  had  fairer  pretensions  to  be  put  at  tht) 
head  of  the  naval  administration." — Maeaulay;  ffitt. 
Sng,,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  The    holding    out    the    appearance   of 
possessing  a  certain  character. 

5.  An  alleged  or  assumed  right  or  claim ;  a 
claim  to  something  to  be  obtained ;  a  desire 
to  obtain  something,  manifested  by  words  or 
actions. 

IT  Arms  of  pretension : 

Her. :  Arms  quartered  by  sovereigns  who 
claim  the  right  to  rule  over  a  state  or  states 
not  actually  under  their  authority,  and  parade 
the  arms  of  such  state  or  states,  to  keep  alive 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<nW;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  t 
-clan,    tian  =  sham,   -tion,  -cion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -~  z.hrin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  --  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel*  del. 
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their  claim  till  a  convenient  time  arrives  for 
putting  it  in  force.  From  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III  ffll  1801,  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  kings  of  England  thus  quartered  the  arms 
of  France,  in  prosecution  of  a  claim  familiar 
to  the  general  public  from  the  fact  that  the 
preface  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  addressed  to  the  "  Must  High  and 
Mighty  Prince,  Jann-s,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Ac.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  dated  Jan.  1, 
1801,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  quartering  of 
the  French  arms  should  be  abandoned. 

•pre-ten'-ta-tlve,  n.  [Pref.  pn-,  and  Eng. 
tentative  (q.v.).]  Making  trial  beforehand; 
attempting  to  try  or  test  previously. 

"Tim  U  but  rui  exploratory  and  Brf/c'ifcwMwpuJTos*' 
between  \a."~Wotton:  Remain*,  p.  507. 

prc-ten'-tlons,  a.  [Pr.  prttmtteax.]  Fall  of 
pretension  ;  attempting  or  .characterized  by  a 
desire  to  pass  for  more  •  than  the  reality  is 
worth  ;  having  only  a  superficial  claim  to 
excellence  ;  characterized  by  or  indicative  of 
presumption  or  arrogance. 

"  The  more  nretrnlloiu  vehicle  wu  brought  out."  — 
Daily  Chronicle.  Sept  s,  1885. 

priS-tSn'-tlous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  pretentious  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  pretentious  manner  or  degree  ;  with 
a  desire  to  pass  for  more  than  the  reality  is 
worth. 

pre'-ten'-tlous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  pretentious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preten- 
tious; false  assumption  of  excellence  or 
superiority. 

"Two  or  three  grandiose  measures  of  the  utmost 
pretentiouijteu."  —  &.  Jamei'i  Gazette,  March  18,  ISBti. 

pr  e'-ter,  prw'-ter,  fan}.  &  o.  [Lat  prater  = 
beyond.) 

A*  Aspref.:  Used  with  many  wordsof  Latin 
origin,  with  the  force  of  beyond,  in  place, 
time,  or  degree  ;  excess. 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Past. 

"Future  and  prater  both  are  ill  time."—  Andrewa: 
Workt.  1.  142. 

•  pre-ter  canine,  a.  [Pref.  prefer-,  and 
Eng.  canine  (q.v.).]  Beyond  the  capacity  or 
nature  of  a  dog. 

"  Look  op  with  strange  preiercanine  evea,"  —  0. 
Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xfl. 

•pre-ter-hu'-man,  a.  [Pref.  prefer-,  and 
Eng.  human  (q.v.).]  More  than  human  ; 
superhuman. 

•prS-ter'-i-ent,  *  prse  tcr'-I-cnt,  a.  [Lat. 
pr&teriens,  pr.  par.  of  prcetereo  =  to  pass  by.) 
[PfiETKuiT.]  Past  through  ;  anterior,  previous. 

"The  faulty  of  remembering  all  the  actions  of  Its 
prteterient  states.  "—obteraer.  No.  9. 

pre-ter-im-per'-ie'et,  o.  &  s.    [Pref.  prefer-, 
and  Eng.  imperfect  (q.v.).] 
Gram.  :  The  same  as  IUPERFECT  (q.v.). 

pre'-ter-ist,  pras'-ter-ist,  «.  &  a.    (Eng. 

prefer;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  has  most  regard 
to  the  past  ;  one  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the 
past. 

2.  Hermeneutics  :  A  term  applied  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse 
have  been  almost,  or  altogether  fulfilled  ; 
that  they  refer  principally  to  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism  and  paganism, 
signalised  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and 
Rome.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  view 
may  be  reckoned  Alcasar,  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wettstein,  Eichhorn,  Hug, 
Herder,  Bwald,  Luecke,  de  Wette,  Duester- 
dieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice. 

"  The  views  of  the  Frajteriitt  have  been  adopted  .  .  . 
by  almost  the  whole  school  of  German  critics."  — 
farrar:  Early  Dayt  of  Christianity,  ch.  xxvii.  S  -. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  views  described  in  A.  2. 

"  This  is  oar  fundamental  objection  to  what  is  called 
the  1'rttterist  tcheme."—  Saturday  Reriew,  NOT.  11, 


pret'-er-It,  prSt-er-Ite,  prsot'-er-Ite, 

a.  &  s.  [Kr.  preterit  (fern,  preterite)  =  past, 
from  Lat.  pmterihts,  pa.  par.  of  proetereo  =  to 
pass  by  :  printer  =  by,  beyond,  and  to  =  to  go  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  preterite.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Gram.  :  Expressing  time  past  Indefinitely  ; 
applied  to  that  tense  of  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses action  or  existence  in  time  indefinitely 
past  and  completely  finished. 


S,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  The  past  ;   past  time  or 
things. 

"  It  to  prevent  and  prooeedeth  fro  pretertttet,  Into 
futures."—  CAasicer:  Oaeciui,  bk.  T. 

2.  Gram.  .•  Tliat  tense  or  modification  of 
verb  which  signifies  past  time,  or  express 
action  or  existence  perfectly  past  and  finished. 

*  pret'-er-ite-ness,  *  pret'-er-It-ness,  s. 

[Kng.  preterite;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  past. 

•*  For  surely  we  cannot  conceive  a  pnefTirtmew 
may  say  so)  still  backward*."  —  Benllet  :  Sermon  6. 

•prct-er-I'-tion,  prae-ter-i'-tion,  «. 
[Lat.  prteteritio,  from  prfcterituf,  pa.  par.  of 
rms<«Ta>  =  togoby,topaS8by.]  [PRETERIEHT.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlie  act  of  passing,  going 
past  or  over  ;  the  state  of  being  past 
Ilall  :  Sermon  before  the  Lords,  Feb.  18.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  The  passing  over  by  a  testator  of 
one  of  his  heirs  entitled  to  a  portion. 

2.  Shet.  :  A  figure  by  which,  while  pretend- 
ing to  pass  over  anything,  the  speaker  makes 
a  summary  mention  of  it  :  as.  1  will  not  say 
he  is  brave,  he  is  ]•    .  ned,  he  Is  just,  &c. 
The  most  artful  praises  are  those  bestowed  by 
way  of  preterition. 

prS-teV-f-tive,  o.    [Eng.  preterit  ;  -to«.] 

Gram.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  verbs  used 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past  tenses. 

•  pret'-er  It-ness,  «.    [PRETEBmsisg.] 

"  pre'-ter  lapsed,  a.  (Lat.  pntterlapnts, 
pa.  par.  of  prceterlabor  =  to  glide  by.]  Gone 
by,  past  and  gone.  (tiktnviU:  Vanity  of  Dog- 
matizing, ch.  xv.) 

*pre-ter-le'-g.>l,a.  [Pref.  prefer-,  and  Eng. 
legal  (q.v.).]  Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  ; 
not  agreeable  to  law  ;  illegal. 

"  Evil  customs  frel'.-rleval.  and  abuses  personal."— 
KingCharlei:  f  ifcit  e 


pre-ter-mitss'-ldn  (ss  as  sh),  ».  fFr.,  from 
Lat.  prtrtermissio,  from  jmrtermissus,  pa.  par. 
of  pr&termitto  =  to  pass  by,  to  omit:  prceter 
=  by,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  passing  by  or 
omitting  ;  omission. 

**  A  foul  nretermluton  In  the  author  of  this,  whether 
•tory  or  fabric."—  Milton  :  ilut.  Kng.,  bk.  L 

2.  Rhet.  :  The  same  as  PRETERITION  (q.v.). 

"  pre-ter-mlf  ,  "  pre  ter-myt,  v.t.  [Lat. 
prcetermitta.]  [PRETERMISSION.]  To-  pass  by 
or  over  ;  to  omit. 

"Not  so  much  as  one  tote  or  one  title  could  be 
pretermitled."  —  Bp.  Gardner  :  True  Obedience,  fol.  15. 

*  pre'-t«ir-niit-ter,  *  pre-ter-mit-er,  s. 

[Eng.  pretermit;  -er.]  One  who  passes  over 
or  omits. 

"A  sluggard*,  and  prfiermiter  of  duetifull  ooca- 
aJODB."—  llrant:  Sarace.  bk.  IL.  sat.  111.  (ProU 

pre-ter-n&t'-u-rtU,  a.      [Pref.  prefer-,  and 

Eng.  na/uro£(q.v.).J  Beyond  whatis  natural  ; 
out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature  ;  contrary 
to,  or  not  in  accordance  with,  the  natural 
course  of  things  ;  extraordinary. 

"  Miracle*  .  .  .  and  other  preternatural  events  are 
exploded  now,  even  from  romances."—  J£  Walpole: 
Cattle  of  Otranto.  I  Pref.  ) 

t  pre-ter-nSt'-u-rlU-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  preter- 
natural; -ism.]  Unnatural  or  preternatural 
state  ;  preternaturalness. 

"  S«tui»teil  .  .  .  with  prettmaturalttm  of  Btlsnt- 
dou."-Cart»I«  :  French  Rev.,  pt  UL.  bk.  111.,  ch.  vfli. 

*  pre-t«5r-n.it-n-rS,r-i(-ty,  ».    [Eng.  prefer- 
natural  ;  -Uy.  ]    Preternaturalness. 

*  pre-ter-nit'-u-r^l-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  pre- 
ternatural  ;  -ly.]    In  a  preternatural  manner 
or  degree  ;  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
things.    (Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  30.) 

*  pre-ter-n&f-u-ral-ness,  t.     [Ens.  jm- 
ternatural;  -ness'.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being   preternatural  ;  a   state   or   condition 
different  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 

*  pre-ter-nup'-tlt>l  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Pref. 
preter-,  and  Eng.  nuptial  (q.v.).']     Transgress- 
ing the  marriage  vows  ;  adulterous. 

"  She  takes  up  with  prcternuiitial  persons."  —  Car- 
lyle  :  atlcoltania,  tv.  97. 

pre-ter-per'-fSct,  n.  &  s.    [Lat.  praiteritum 
perfectum  =  the  perfect  or  complete  past,] 
Gram.  :  The  same  as  PERFECT  (q.r.X 


pre-ter-plu 

tcr-,  ant  L  ling. 


Gram 


_  ..— '-feet,  a.  &  a,      [Pref.  pr* 

u.ig.  pluperfect  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  PUJPEBFBCT  (q.».>. 

•  pre-ter-vec -tion,  «.     [Lat  pnetervectlo, 
iroia  prtetercectiis,  jia.  par.  of  pnztenxha  =  to 
carry  by  or  beyond.)  The  act  of  carrying  past 
or  beyond. 

•  pre-tex',  «.t     ll&t  pratem,  from  pra  = 
before,  and  tenor:  to  weave.] 

L  To  cloak,  to  bide,  to  conceal,  to  disguise 

"  Ambition's  pride 
Too  oft  pretested  with  country's  good.' 

T.  ftwardi :  Canont  of  CrtOcimi 

2.  To  frame,  to  devise. 

3.  To  pretend ;  to  declare  falsely. 

"  Leste  their  rsashnes  (u  thel  pretty  It)  shnld 
flrine  the  eniinles  of  the  gospelL"— Joyei  fxpo* 
0/OinicI.ch.xU. 

pre'-tcxt,  pre  -text',  a.  [Fr.  irritate,  from 
Lat  pr(Etextum=.&  pretext :  prop.  oent.  sing. 
of  prccti'xtus,  pa.  par.  of  prtetexo  =  to  weave 
before  ;  Bp.  pretexto ;  ItaL  praetesto.]  An 
excuse ;  an  ostensible  reason  ormnti  ve  assigned 
or  assumed  as  a  cover  or  cloak  for  the  real 
reason  or  motive. 

"An  honorable  pretext  was  lonnA."— Macaulay : 
Ola.  F.nt.,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  pretext  and 
pretence,  see  PRETENCK. 

•  pre  tcx'-ture,  «.    [Eng.  pretext;  -ure.]    A 
pretext 


com. 
fxporicio* 


"Textures  of  words  and  pruexturet  of 
Adamt:  Vforla,  IL  41*. 

•  pro-thought  -fill  (ough  as  a),  o.    [Pret 
pre-,  and  Eng.  thoughtful  (q.v.V]    Thoughtful 
beforehand  ;  considerate,  prudent. 

pre-titb'-I-aO,  a.     [Pref.  pn-,  and  Eng.  tibial 
(q.v.).] 
Anal.  :  Situated  in  front  of  the  tibia. 

•  prS-ti-««'-)[-t3f  (M  as  Shi),  t.     [Lot.  pre- 
tiositas,  from  prtiium  —  ]>rice,  value.]    A  pre- 
cious or  valuable  thing,  as  a  jewel. 

pre'-ti-um  (tl  as  sht),  s.  [Lat.]  Price,  value. 
pretlnm-affectlonis,  ». 

Scots  Law  :  The  imaginary  value  put  upon  a 
subject  by  the  fancy  of  (lie  owner,  or  by  the 
regard  in  which  he  held  it 

[PRAETOR, 


pr 

PR 


re'-tor,    pre-tor'-l-tfl,   &c. 

ETORIA!,,  &c.] 


*  prc-tor'  ture,  ».«.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
torture,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  torture  beforehand  or 
previously. 

••  fretortwrinff  of  many  whom  aftenrmrd*  they  put 
to  death.  "-fulier:  Church  Sia.,  VIII.  IL  IL 

*  pre-tor-y,  «.    [PR-BTORIUM.] 

*  pret'-ti-iy  (e  as  1),  «.f.    [Eng.  pretty  ;  -ft.) 
To  make  pretty  ;  to  embellish. 

prof  -tl-ly  (e  as  1),  •  pret-1-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
pretty  ;  -ly.]  In  a  pretty  manner  ;  with  p_retti- 
ness  ;  with  taste  and  elegance  ;  pleasingly, 
neatly. 

"  How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  waa  fair  before." 

lUutietp.  :  Winter"!  Tale,  IT.  4. 

pret  ti-ncss,  pret'-ty-ness  (e  as  1),  i. 

[Eng.  pretty  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pretty; 
pleasingness  or  attractiveness  without  dignity 
or  stateliness. 

"  If  low.  her  prettineu  d.ws  please." 

tWSey  :  Dlnembler. 

2.  A  pretty  or  pleasing  quality  or  feature. 

"  The  prrtrhtfMet  with  which  Gwarinl's  shepherd. 
ease*  have  bsen  reproached."—  OoUat  nth.  PoUte  Learn. 
iny,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Neatness  and  taste  exhibited  In  small 
objects  ;  petty  elegance  ;  over-niceness,  nui- 
calness,  affectation,  foppishness. 

*  4.  Anything  serving  for  ornament  rather 
than  use.  •< 

"  Close  thinkers  are  not  found  surrounded  hyprerty. 
nenet  wliieli  argue  and  cherish  dissipation  of  the 
mind."—  Oentleman'M  Maffatine.  July,  1814,  p'  27. 

"pret'-ty  (e  as  1),  "prat-1,  «  prat-y, 
«  prit-ty,  *  pret-le,  o.  &  adv.  [A.S.  jrraitig, 
prccttio:  =  tricky,  deceitful,  from  prtet,  ipnett 
=  a  trick  ;  IceL  prettr  =  a  trick,  pretta  =  to 
trick,  prettttffr  =  tricky  ;  Norw.  prettcn,  ftret- 
terns  =  tricky,  roguish  ;  pretta  =  a  trick,  (t>.) 
to  trick.) 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Clever,  able.    (Destnct.  of  Troy,  10,81  5.) 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hdr.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lt,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Stout,  strong,  able,  valiant.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Of  a  pleasing  or  attractive  form  or  appear- 
ance, without  elegance  or  dignity;   having 
diminutive  beauty;  pleasing,  attractive. 

"  The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  rear*d." 

Wordsworth  :  The  Last  of  the  /Toe*. 

4.  Neat  ;  neatly  arranged  ;  elegant  without 
grandeur  :  as,  a  pretty  flower-garden. 

5.  Pleasing  in  idea,  style,  conception,  or 
arrangement. 

"  Waller  hns  celebrated  their  nuptial*  in  one  of  bis 
prettiest  poems."—  lYulpute.'  Anecdotes  qf  J'aintiny, 
voL  iii.,  ch.  i. 

(j.  Nice,  excellent,  fine,  (Byron:  Beppo, 
Ixxii.)  (Used  im:iic;illy  or  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt.) 

7.  Affectedly  nice  ;  foppish,  affected. 

8.  Usedaaatenn  uf  endeai-uient^acd  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  diminutive. 

"  My  pretty  youth."—  Ahulttip.  ;  Two  Getitttnten  of 
r*ro*'t,  iv.  2. 

*  9.  Moderately  great  or  large  ;  not  very 
omen  or  great. 

"  My  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age." 

Shatoxp.  ;  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  8. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Tolerably,  moderately  ;  ex- 
pressive of  a  degree  less  than  very. 

"  The  same  power  pretty  equally  over  all  men."  — 
BurL*  :  On  tke  Subtime  ;  On  Tart*,  (latnxL) 

U  Pretty  much  :  Nearly,  almost 

pretty-pinion,  *. 

Entom,  ;  A  British  geometer  moth,  Xmmelesia 
tlandiata, 

*  pretty-spoken,  a.  Spoken  or  speaking 
In  a  pleasing  manner. 

*  pret'-ty-lsh  (e  as  X),  a.  [Eng.  pretty  ;  -isTt.] 
Somewhat  pretty  ;  tolerably  pretty.  (Walpole.) 

*pref-ty-l9m(easl),s.  [Eng.  pretty  ;  -ism.] 
Affected  prettiness  of  style,  manner,  or  the 
like. 

pre-tu-beV-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
tubercular.} 

PathoL:  The  epithet  applied  by  Dr.  E. 
Smith  to  a  morbid  state  just  preceding  the 
deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

1  pre-typ'-l-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  pn-,  and  Eng. 
typify  (°4'v')-l  To  exhibit  by  a  type  before- 
hand ;  to  prefigure. 

prcun'-ner-ite,  s.    [PHONNEBITB.] 

pre-vall',  *  pre-vaile,  *  pre-vayle,  v.i. 
[Fr.  prevaloir,  from  Lat.  prcevcdeo  =  to  have 
great  power  :  prte  =  before,  in  excess,  and 
valeo  =  to  be  strong;  Sp.  prevo.hr;  Itai,  pre* 
valere.] 

1  .  To  have  or  gain  the  superiority  or  victory  ; 
to  overcome,  to  conquer  ;  to  have  the  upper- 
hand  or  the  mastery. 

"  It  came  to  paa*  that  when  Moses  held  up  hi*  hand 
then  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand 
Amalek  prwaiforf."—  Jfcrodw*  xvii.  1L. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  against  or  over,  before 
an  object. 

"  David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine."—!  Samuel 
zvll  «. 

3.  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  effect  ;  to  have 
influence  ;  to  extend  with  power  or  influence  ; 
to  obtain. 

"If  such  loose  principles  as  I  am  here  confuting 
preoail."—  Waterland  :  Works,  ii.  372. 

4.  To  gain  influence  or  predominance;  to 
operate  effectually. 

"  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me," 

Xkalivsp.  ;  1  King  Henry  YI.t  IL  6. 

*  5.  To  succeed  ;  to  gain  one's  object  by 
persuasion. 

"  Let  m«  upon  my  knee  prevail  In  this." 

ahakesp.  :  Juiiut  Ctetar,  iL  2. 

6.  To  persuade,  to  induce  ;  followed  by  on 
or  vpon  :  as,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  stop. 


g,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PREVAIL.] 

A.  Aapr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  superior  force,  power,  or  influ- 
ence; predominant. 

2.  Persuading,  inducing,  efficacious. 

"  My  tears  are  now  prerailing  orators." 

SAoftejp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  Hi.  1. 

3.  Prevalent  ;  most  common  or  general  ;  ex- 
isting most  extensively  or  widely:  as,  the 
prevailing  opinion. 

•  pr6-vail'-ing-lyf  adv.  [Eng.  prevailing; 
-1$.]  Ina  prevailing  manner  ;  so  as  to  prevail  ; 
with  success. 


*  pre'-vail'-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  prevail;  -ment.] 
Prevalence  ;  superior  influence. 

"  Uesseugers 
Of  strong  prevattment  in  onb&rdfln'd  >..uth." 

Skatesp.  ;  Midsummer  A'ightt  Dream,  L  L 

preV-a-lense.  *  preV-a-len-cy,  s.  [Fr. 
prevalence,  from  Low  Lat.  prtEvalentia.  from 
Lat.  prccvalens  =  prevailing,  prevalent  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prevalent; 
superior  strength,  force,  influence,  or  efficacy  ; 
greatest    efficacy   iu    producing    an    effect  ; 
superiority.    (Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxil.  435.) 

2.  Most   general    existence,    reception,    or 
practice;  predominance;  the  state  of  being 
most  widely  spread  ;  most  extensive  influence. 

"The  prevalence  of  the  logical  errors  now  tinder 
consideration."—  xtewart  :  JJumun  Mind,  vol.  iL, 
cli.  iv..  I  & 

preV-a-lent,  a.  [Lat.  prcevatens,  pr.  par.  of 
prcevateo  —  to  prevail  (q.v.).] 

1.  Prevailing;  gaining  or  having  the  superi- 
ority ;  superior  in  force,  influence,  or  efficacy  ; 
victorious,  predominant,  efficacious. 

"How  prevalent  the  prayers  of  good  men  are  with 
God  appears  from  this."—  ^Jutrp:  Sermont,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  2. 

2.  Most  widely  spread  or  current  ;    most 
generallyreceived,  adopted,  or  practised  ;  pre- 
dominant, prevailing. 

preV~a-lent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  prevalent;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  prevalent  manner  ;  so  as  to  prevail  ; 
prevailingly. 

"  He  Interceded  more  prevalently  by  this  significant 
action."—  Scott  :  Christian  Life,  pt  IL,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Most  widely  spread,  received,  or  adopted; 
most  commonly. 

pre-var'-I-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  praevaricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pnnvaricor  —  to  spread  the  legs 
wide  apart  in  walking  ;  hence,  to  swerve,  to 
shuffle  :  pro3  —  before,  and  varicus  =  strad- 
dling, from  varus—  bent,  straddling.] 

A*  Intransitive  ; 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  be  in  collusion  with  the  party  one 
is  nominally  opposing,  and  betray  the  cause 
one  is  nominally  advocating. 

"I  proceed  now  to  do  the  name  service  for  the 
divines  of  England,  whom  you  question  tint  in  point 
of  learning  and  sufficiency,  and  then  in  point  of 


, 

conscience  and  honesty,  as  prevaricating  iu  the 
religion  which  they  profeu  MM  inclining  to  Popery." 
—Chilliitgworth:  lleKglon  of  Protestantt.  (Pref.) 
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2.  To  act  or  speak  evasively  ;  to  shuffle  or 
uibble  in  one's  answers  ;  not  to  be  straight- 
orward and  plain  in  answering  ;  to  shift,  to 
equivocate. 

"The  witnettet  prevaricated."—  Macattlay  :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  T. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and  deceit- 
fully, \vith    the    intention  of  defeating  and 
destroying  the  object  which  it  is  designed  to 
promote. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  1. 

*  B.  Trans.:  Toevadebyshuffling.quibbles, 
or  paltry  excuses  ;  to  transgress,  to  pervert. 

"  When  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the 
covenant."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Vermont,  vol.  ii.,  SOT.  fi. 

pre-var-I-ca'-tlOB.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce- 
varicationem,  aec.  of  prcevaricatio,  from  prce- 
varicatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcevariwr  =  to  prevari- 
cate (q.v.;;  Sp.  prevarication  ;  ItaL  pre- 
varicazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Collusion  with  the  enemy  one  professes 
to  oppose.    [II.  1.] 

"  If  we  be  not  nil  enemies  to  God  in  this  kind,  yet, 
In  adhering  to  the  enemy,  we  are  enemies;  iu  our 
prevarications,  and  easy  betraylngB  and  surrendering 
of  ourselves  to  the  enemy  of  hia  Kingdom,  Satan,  we 
are  his  enemies."  —  Donne  :  Sermon  7,  On  the  Nativity. 

*  2.  A  perverting,  a  perversion  ;  a  turning 
to  wrong  or  improper  uses. 

*  3.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  trust,  office,  or  commission. 

"They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxl. 

4.  A  shuffling  or  quibbling;  an  endeavour 
to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of  thf 
truth  by  quibbling  ;  the  evasion  of  what  is 
honourable  or  just  by  the  practice  of  some 
triek  or  quibble;  a  deviation  from  what  is 
just  and  fair.  (Cowper:  Retirement,  657.) 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  an  advocate  who  acts  in  col- 
lusion with  his  opponent,  and  betrays  the 
cause  of  liis  client. 

2.  The  undertaking  of  a  thing  falsely  and 


deceitfully,  with  the  intention  of  defeating 
and  destroying  the  object  which  it  is  designed 
to  promote. 

3.  The  wilful  concealment  or  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  truth  by  giving  evasive  or 
equivocating  evidence. 

pre'-v&r'-J-ca-tdr,  s.    [Lat..  from  pneiwrt- 

catus,  pa.  par.  of  prcevaricor  =  to  prevaricate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  prevaricateur  ;  Ital.  prevaricator  e.] 

1.  One  who  betrays  or  abuses  a  trust  ;  one 
who  by  collusion  betrays  the  cause  of  his 
client. 

"  The  law,  which  la  promulged  against  prevarica- 
tort."  —  Prynna:  Treachery  &  Ditloyalty,  p.  180.  (App.) 

2.  One  who  prevaricates  ;  one  who  quibbles 
or  shuffles  in  his  answers  ;  a  shuffler,  a  quib- 
bler. 

*3.  At  Cambridge  University  a  sort  of 
occasional  orator,  who  in  his  oration  at  the 
Commencement,  used  to  make  satirical  allu- 
sions to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
Uimersity. 

*  preve,  v.t.  &  i.    [PROVE.) 

t  preV-e-nan9e,  s.  [PREVENAKCY.]  The  ad 

of  going  before  ;  provenience, 
If  Law  of  prevenance  : 
Metaph.  :  (See  extract). 

"  It  will  be  understood  theu  at  once  that  what  they 
[Phemmienista)  call  the  'law  of  causation,'  and  we  call 
the  luw  o/  j-rci'ciuiiica  is  simply  the  well-known  law  of 
phenomenal  sequence."—  JJr.  Ward,  in  Itu&ltn  Kmtiew, 
xxxii.  o<jj. 

*  preV-e-nstn-9yf  s.     [Fr.  prh-enaiux.]    At- 
tention, obligingness,  civility  ;   readiness  to 
oblige. 

'*  La  Fleur's  prcvetiancy  .  .  .  soon  set  every  servant 
In  the  kitchen  at  ease  with  him."—  Stem*  :  Sent. 
Journal  ;  The  Letter. 

*  pre-vene'f  v.t.  &  {.     [Lat.  prcevenio  =  to 
come  before:  prce=  before,  and  venlo  =  to 
come  ;  Fr.  prevenir.}     To  prevent,  to  hinder. 

"  If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  iiotpreveii'i.  amouij  uubotly'd  shades 
der'd."  Pnttii  ;  Cide 


. 
I  now  had  wajider'd. 


Pnttipi  ;  Cider,  ii. 


*  pre-ven'-I-en9e,  *.     [PRBVENIENT.]     The 
act  of  anticipating  or  going  before  ;  anticipa- 
tion. 

*  pre-ven'-i-ent,  a.      [Lat.  pr<svenieng,  pr 
par.  of  prcevenio.]    [PEEVENE.] 

1.  Coining  or  going  before  ;  preceding,  an- 
ticipating. » 

"  Love  celestial,  whose  prevenient  aid 
Forbids  approaching  ill." 

Matt  rt  :  Amyntor  A  Theodore. 

2.  Preventive,  preventing. 

"  Prevenient  grace."  Milton  :  P.  L.,xL*. 

pre-vent',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  prceventus,  pa.  par. 
of  prcevenio  =  to  come  before,  to  precede,  to 
anticipate;  FT.  prevenir;  Sp.  prevenir1  Ital. 
prevenire.} 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  come  before  one  to  a  place  ;  to  pre» 
cede,  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  before. 

"  Then  had  t  come,  presenting  Sheba's  Queen, 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  437. 

*  2.  To  go  before  as  a  guide,  or  to  suppl> 
what  is  necessary  and  make  the  way  easy. 

"  Prevent  as,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour."—  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  3.  To  be  before  or  earlier  than  ;  to  antici- 
pate.   (Psalm  cxix.  14.) 

*  4.  To  escape  by  anticipating  ;  to  avoid,  to 
frustrate. 

"  She  bath  prevented  me." 

Shakftp.  :  Taming  of  tht  Shrew,  T.  t. 

*  5.  To  be  beforehand  with  ;  to  forestall,  to 
anticipate. 

"  Sir  George  prevent!  every  wish."—  Mrt.  Inohbald, 
Iu  Annandale. 

Q.  To  be  beforehand  with,  and  so  in  the  way 
of  ;  to  hinder  by  something  done  before  ;  to 
stop  or  intercept  ;  to  impede,  to  thwart,  to 
obstruct. 

**  Thia  vile  purpose  to  prevent.' 

Shakcsp.  ;  Kape  of  Lucrece,  220. 

II.  Canon  Law  :  To  transact  or  undertake 
any  affair  before  an  inferior,  by  right  of  posi- 
tion.   [PREVENTION,  II.] 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  before  the  usual 
time. 

"  Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  stepped  sheep's  dung,  will  tsret>e>U  nnd  come  early." 
-AOCOM.-  flat.  But, 


ir-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  preventable  ; 
-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prevent- 
able ;  capability  of  being  prevented. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing» 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f ion  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tious*  -aioua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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prS-vent'-a-ble,  pre-vent'-l-ble,a.  [Eng. 
prevent ;  -able,]  Capable  of  being  prevented  ; 
that  may  or  can  be  prevented. 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  eud  i*  far  more  preventable.' 
—Reynold* :  Works,  p.  771. 

prS-vent'-a-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  prevent ; 
-ative.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Preventing,  preventive. 

"  Adopting  preventative  measures."  —  DaHy  Tel«- 
ffraph,  Sept.  28,  1886. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  preventive. 

1  pre-vSnf-a-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  preven- 
lative;  -ly.}  "By  way  of  prevention;  so  as  to 
prevent  or  hinder. 

"  One  of  the  Russian  peasants  who  came  from  Smo- 
lensk to  be  lnoouJ«t«nrwMta«tMhr  against  the  effects 
of  bites  inflicted  by  a  mad  volt."— Daily  Tcley.-aph, 
March  26.  188& 

pre-vent'-er,  *.    [Eng.  prevent ;  -«r.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  goes  before ;  one  who  is  before 
or  forestalls  another. 

"The  archdnke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  prt- 
9tnttr*— Bacon:  War  vrith  Spain. 

2.  One  who  prevents,  hinders,  or  obstructs ; 
ft  hinderer. 

H.  Naut. :  An  additional  rope,  spar,  chain, 
or  bolt,  as  a  support,  stay,  or  substitute.  A 
supplementary  or  auxiliary  rope  to  support  a 
itpar,  stay,  &c.,  in  a  gale  or  in  action. 

pre -vfint'-I-ble,  a.    [PREVENTABLE.] 
pre-v€nt'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PREVENT.) 

*  pre-v«$nt'-ing-l&  adv.     [Eng.  preventing ; 
•ly.]    So  as  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

pre-vSn'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  Sp.  prevention  ;  ItaL 

prevenzione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  going  before ;  the  state  of 
being  before  or  in  advance ;  space  or  time  in 
advance. 

"  The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion."—Bacon. 

*  2.  The  act  of  anticipating  needs  or  wishes ; 
Jntir.ipatioii,  foresight. 

*  3.   Hence,  a  bestowal  of  favours ;  good- 
ness, kindness. 

4.  The  act  of  preventing,  hindering,  or  ob- 
structing ;  hindrance,  obstruction. 

"  Nor  odds  appeared 
In  ...  swift  prevention."       ^Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  890. 

6.  The  act  of  obviating  or  preventing  by 
measures  taken  or  acts  done  beforehand. 

**  For  the  prevention  of  such  inconveniences."— Glan- 
•ill :  Sceptic,  ch.  xiL 

*  6.  A  measure  taken,  or  an  act  done,  to 
prevent  or  obviate  something ;  a  precaution. 

"  Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions," 

Shakesp.  :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  i.  8. 

*  7.  Caution,  foresight ;  precaution,  care. 

"  Where  one  prevention  ends,  danger  begins."— 
Carew:  To  A.  D. 

*8.  Prejudice,  prepossession.  (AGallicism.) 

*"  Let  them  bring  no  particular  gusto,  or  any  preven- 
tion of  mind."— Dryden.  (Toad.) 

*  9.  Jurisdiction. 

•'  By  verteu  off  your  legantine  prerogative  and  pr+ 
mention."— State  Papen,  i.  SIL 

II.  Canon  Law:  The  right  which  a  superior 
person  or  officer  has  to  lay  hold  of,  claim,  or 
transact  an  affair  prior  to  an  inferior  one  to 
whom  otherwise  it  more  immediately  belongs ; 
as,  when  the  judges  prevent  subaltern  ones. 

*  prS-yen'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  prevention;  -al,] 
Tending  to  prevent ;  preventive. 

*  prS-ventf -I-tlvef  a.    [PREVENTATIVE.] 

pre-v^nt'-lve,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  prevent ;  -ive ; 
Fr.  preventif.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.    Going  before  ;  prevenient,  preceding. 

11  Directed  by  any  previous  counsel  or  preventive 
understanding, ,  —  Cwtworth:  fntell.  Syttcm,  p.  73. 

2.  Tending  to  hinder  or  prevent ;   hinder- 
ing, obviating ;  preventing  the  access  of  ill ; 
preventative. 

"  Physic  is  either  curative  or  preventive,*— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  JtiU. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  prevents,  hinders,  or  ob- 
structs the  approach  or  passage  of  anything ; 
a  hindrance,  an  impediment. 

"  Though  it  be  a  natural  preventive  to  some  evils." — 
Wotton :  Jtemaim,  p.  368. 

2.  Spec. :  An  antidote  taken  previously  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  disease  or  illness. 


preventive- service,  «.  [COAST-BLOCK- 
ADE, COAST-GUARD.] 

*  pr6-ve"nt'-Ive-l$T,  adv.     [Eng.  preventive ; 
•ly.]    In  a  preventive  manner ;  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  or  hinder. 

"  It  ia preventively  the  aaoertor  of  it*  own  right*."— 
Burke  :  Regicidt  Peace,  let  i. 

pre-ver'-te-bral,  a.  [Pref.  pre-t  and  Eng. 
vertebral  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  vertebra : 
as,  the  prevertebral  muscles  and  fascite  of  the 
neck.  (Quain.) 

*  pre-Ytew1  (lew  as  u),  v.L    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  view  (q.v.).]    To  view  beforehand. 

pre'-vi-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  prcevius  =  on  the  way 
before,  going  before  :  prce  =  before,  and  via 
=  a  way ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  previo.] 

1.  Going  before  in  time ;  prior,  antecedent ; 
being  or  happening  before  something  else. 

"  To  make  myself  fitter  for  the  work  by  some  pr+- 
viout  medi  tattoos. "—  ffoweU  ;  Leitert,  bk.  t,  tot  82. 

2.  (See  the  extract.) 

"He  ia  a  little  before  his  time,  a  trifle  prwioiu.  as 
the  Americana  say,  but  so  are  all  geniuses." — baily 
Telegraph,  Dec  14, 1886. 

previous-question, «.    [QUESTION,  «.] 

pre'-vi-oti»-l&  adv.  [Eng.  previous;  -ly.] 
In  time  previous  or  preceding ;  before,  ante- 
cedently, beforehand. 

"  They  were  previoutly  led  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  human  nature." — Stewart;  Human  Mind, 
pt.  11,  |  l.  (I ii trod.) 

pre'-vi-oua-nesa,  *.  [Eng.  previous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  previous  or 
prior ;  antecedence  in  time. 

*  pre-vife',  v.t.     [Lat.  prcevisus,  pa.  par.  of 
prcBvideo  =  to  see  before  :  pros  =  before,  and 
video  =  to  see.] 

L  To  see  beforehand,  to  foresee. 
2.  To  warn  or  inform  beforehand,  to  pre- 
warn. 

"Mr.  Pelham  has  prevued  the  reader  that  Lord  Vin- 
cent wa»  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox." — Lytton: 
Pelham,  cb.  xv.  (Note.) 

*  pre-vl'-sion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcevisus, 
pa.  par.  or  pr&video  ;  Sp.  prevision;  Ital.  pre- 
visione.]    [PREVISE.]    The  act  of  foreseeing; 
foresight,  foreknowledge,  prescience. 

41  Daniel's  prevision  of  the  performance."— 
On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

*  pre-vis'-Ive,  a.   [Eng.  previse);  -ive.]  Fore- 
seeing, prescient. 

"  It  [Intelligence  awakened  by  sensation]  la  through. 
out  previtive.  —  A.  C.  From  ;  Berkeley,  p.  61. 

Pre"-v60t  (st  silent),  s.     [M.  Pierre  Prevost,  a 

Genevan  physicist.]    (See  etym.) 

Provost's  theory,  s. 

Thermology:  The  theory  that  all  bodies 
radiate  heat,  the  hotter  giving  off  more  and 
the  colder  less  than  they  receive,  till  a  mobile 
equilibrium  is  established  among  them. 

"pre-vo^-ant,  o.  [Fr.]  Foreseeing,  pre- 
scient. (Mrs.  Oliphant.) 

*  pro-warn',  v.t.  ori.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
warn  (q.v.]     To  warn  beforehand;  to  fore- 
warn, to  preadmonish. 

"  Comets  prewarn  whose  havock  In  vast  field 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim.*' 

Two  Soble  Kinvneii.  V.  i. 

prey,  *prale,  *prayt  *preie,  *preye,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  praie,  preie  (Fr.  proie),  from  Lat.  prceda 
=  booty;  cf.  Wei.  praidd  —  flock,  herd, 
booty ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  preda.]  [PREDATORY.] 

1.  Booty,  spoil,  plunder ;  goods  taken  from 
an  enemy  in  war ;  anything  taken  or  got  by 
violence. 

"The  rest  of  the  prisoners  he  dystrybuted  among  his 
souMiers  every  man  one  in  name  of  a  pray."—(Jold- 
inge :  Ccetar,  to.  237. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  given  up  to  another,  a 
victim. 

"Give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame." 

Shake*)}. :  S  Henry  VLt  11. 1.     ; 

3.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  seized  to  be 
devoured  by  carnivorous  animals.  (Jo&iv.  11.) 

4.  The  act  of  preying  on,  or  of  catching  and 
devouring  other  creatures ;  ravage,  depreda- 
tion. 

"  You  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey." 
Sfmketp.  :  Midtummer  Night't  Dream,  ii.  2. 

1  Beast  (or  bird)  of  prey:  A  carnivorous 
beast  or  bird ;  one  which  lives  on  the  flesh  of 
other  animals. 


*  prey-catcher,  *  praye-catcher.  s. 

A  thief,  a  robber. 

"  Three  waies,  therefore.  It  ahal  be  leful  to  discerne 
the  true  shepeherd  from  ye  thefe  or praye-oatcher."— 
Udal :  John,  x. 

prey*  v.i,    [PREY,  s.] 

1.  To  take  booty  or  plunder;  to  plunder,  t» 
ravage,  to  take  food  by  violence. 

"  Like  an  o'ergrown  lion  In  a  cag* 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey." 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  A/easurt,  L  I. 

2.  Followed  by  on  or  upon. 

(1)  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  com- 
monwealth ;  or  rather  iiot  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on 
her."— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  I  V\,  11.  L 

(2)  To  seize  as  prey  ;  to  seize  and  devour ; 
to  chase  and  seize  as  food. 

"To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  iv.  fc 

(8)  To  waste  or  wear  away  gradually  ;  to 
cause  to  waste  or  pine  away ;  as,  His  mis- 
fortune preyed  on  his  mind. 

*  prey-er,  *  prel-er,  *.    [Eng.  prey,  \  ;  -er.] 
One  who  preys ;  a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  de- 
vourer. 

t          "She  would  needs  be  a  prele  vnto  the  preite."— 
Booker  :  Cotiqucit  of  Ireland,  cb.  i. 

"prey'-f&l,*prey-ftill,a.  [Eng.  prey ; -full.) 

1.  Given  to  prey  ;  savage. 

"  The  prfyf till  broode  of  savage  beasts." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  ffymn  to  fenus. 

2.  Rich   in   prey ;    killing    much    game. 
(Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lostt  iv.  2.) 

prey-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PREY,  ».) 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Plundering,  wasting,  wearing. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any 
ravenous    beast    or    bird, 
standing    on,    and    in    a 
proper  position  for  devour- 
ing its  prey. 

pn  a  can  thus,  &  [Gr. 
(pridn)  =  a  saw,  and 
a  (akantha)  =  a  spine.]  _^^^  ^^^ 

1.  Ichthy. :   A  genus  of  ^ 
Percidae(q.v.).  Body  short,           PREYING. 
compressed,  covered  with 

small  rough  scales,  which  extend  also  over 
the  short  snout ;  one  dorsal  fln  with  ten  spines, 
anal  with  three.  Prseoperculum  serrated,  with 
a  flat,  triangular  spine  at  the  angle.  Seventeen 
species,  from  the  tropical  seas ;  all  about 
twelve  inches  long;  red,  pink,  and  silvery- 
white  the  prevailing  colours.  (G&ntfier.) 

2.  Palceont. :  One  species  from  the  Yorkshire 
Carboniferous.    (Etheridge.) 

*  pn  •  al,  *.    [PAIR-ROYAL.] 

pri  a'-pe-an,  *.  [Lat.  prtapeto  =  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  upon  Priapus  by  different 
authors.]  A  species  of  hexameter  verse,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a 
trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  feet,  and  an 
ainphimacer  in  the  third. 

pri'-a-plsm, ».  [Fr.  priapisme.]  [PRIAPOLITE.] 
Morbid  tension  of  the  male  genital  organ. 

pri-ap'-i-lite, ».  [From  Gr.  npuurof  (priapos) 
=  the  god  of  gardens  and  country  life,  aud 
Ai0o$  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Fr.  priapolithe.] 

Petrol :  A  limestone  of  stalagmitic  origin, 
In  the  form  of  cylindrical  tubercules,  the  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  probably  vegetable. 

*  pr^e  (1),  *.    [PRIZE  (2),  *.]     Reward,  re- 
compense. 

"  What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil." 

Pope :  £uay  on  Man,  iv.  161. 

pri90  (2),  *prls,  *  pryce,  *  prys,«.    [0.  Fr. 

pris,  preis  (Fr.  prix),  from  Lat.  pretium  = 
>rice  ;  Sp.  precio;  Ital.  prezzo.  Price,  prize 
'  s.,  and  praise,  are  essentially  the  same  word.] 

1.  The  equivalent  in  money,  or  other  medium 
of  exchange,  paid  or  given  for  anything ;  the 
sum  of  money  paid  for  goods ;  the  value  which 
a  seller  puts  on  his  goods  ;  the  current  value 
of  a  commodity.    (2  Samuel  xxiv.  24.) 

2.  Value, estimation.  (Spenser:  F.Q.,  V.i.  1.) 

3.  Worth,  value,  excellence.   (Matt.  xiii.  26.) 
T[  The  early  political  economists  used  the 

words  value  and  price  as  synonymous  terms, 
and  they  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  modern 
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fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pflt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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economists  discriminate  them,  using  price  to 
express  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to 
money,  and  value,  or  exchange  value,  to  denote 
its  general  power  of  purchasing.  The  price 
of  an  article  ia  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply. 

If  (1)  Price  of  money : 

Comm.:  The  rate  of  discountat  which  capital 
may  be  lent  or  borrowed. 

(2)  Market  price:  [MARKET-PRICE], 

(3)  Natural  price :  [REAL-VALUE]. 
price-current,  price-list,  5. 

Comm. :  A  price-list ;  a  table  or  account  of 
the  current  value  of  merchandise,  stocks,  &c.f 
issued  periodically. 

price-list,  s.    [PRICE-CURRENT.] 

prlge.v.t.    [PRICE,  s.J 

*  1.  To  pay  the  price  of;  to  pay  for. 

"  With  his  OWD  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt," 

Spender:  F.  Q..  I.  v.  W. 

*  2.  To  set  a  price  on ;  to  value,  to  prize. 

"  Thy  life  with  mine  Is  evenly  pritde, 

Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  vi\. 

8.  To  ask  the  price  of.    (Colloq.) 

priced,  ft.  [PRICE,  *.]  Set  at  a  value ;  valued ; 
having  a  price  or  value  set  on.  (Used  in  com- 
position, as  low-priced,  high-priced,  &c.). 

pri9e'-ite,  *.     [After  Mr.  T.  Price,  of  San 

Francisco  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Min,)."] 

Min. :  A  compact  mineral,  sometimes  chalk- 
like,  consisting  of  minute  rhombic  crystals. 
Soft ;  sp.  gr.  2-262  to  2*298 ;  colour,  milk- 
white  ;  lustre,  dull  to  satiny ;  feel,  greasy.  Com- 
pos. :  a  liydrated  borate  of  lime,  the  analyses 
suggesting  the  formula,  3CaO,4BO3  +  6HO. 
Found  in  Curry  county,  Oregon,  in,  layers  be- 
tween slate  and  blue  steatite. 

pri$e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  price,  s. ;  -less.} 
1.  Invaluable,  inestimable. 

*  2.  Of  no  value ;  worthless,  unsaleable. 

•pri9'-ei%  *pryc-er,  s.  [Eng.  pric(e),  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  sets  or  names  a  price ;  a  valuer. 
(Rickmondshire  Wills,  p.  31.) 

prick,  •  prike,  *prtk-en,  *prlk-i-en, 
*pryke,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel-prifca;  Qer.  prikken.] 
[PRICK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment or  substance  ;  to  puncture. 

"If  their  wound  swelleth  it  may  be  pricked  with  a 
brazen  bodkin."— Lovell:  AnimaU  *  Mineralt,  p.  S58. 

IT  Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  pricking,  rather 
than  the  thing  pricked,  is  made  the  object  of 
the  verb :  as,  To  pricfc  a  hole  in  paper. 

2.  Specif. :  To  spur ;  to  drive  spurs  into. 

" As  o'er  the  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  )ii>  steed." 
Byron:  Child*  Harold,  1.  48. 

*  3.  To  urge,  to  spur,  to  goad,  to  incite. 
(Often  followed  by  on.) 

"  My  duty  prick*  me  on  to  ott«r  that" 

fthaketp :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  T. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  shooting  pain. 
6.  To  sting  with  remorse.    (Acts  ii.  37.) 

6.  To  cause  to  pierce  through. 

"Prick  a  pin  through  the  eye."— Dr.  ff.  Power' 

Experimental  PhUotophy.  bk.  1.,  p.  5. 

7.  To  mark  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to 
mark  with  dots  or  small  marks. 

"Atkinson  did  not  commence  his  play  Immediately, 
but  pricked  the  chaucea  on  a  card  as  they  ran." — 
Jtarryat :  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  father,  ch.  lit 

*  8.  To  mark  or  write  down  in  notes. 

"  A  valuable  collection  of  music  pricked  mostly  by 
himself."— Annual  Keoitter  (1765),  p.  «. 

*  9.  To  hang  or  fix  on  a  point. 

*  10.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  other 
pointed  instrument. 

11.  To  bed  out ;  to  plant  in  a  bed. 

"  Bat  if  you  draw  them  [aeedlings}only  for  the  thin- 
ning of  your  seminary,  /-rick  them  into  some  empty 
bed8."-£i>«*yn  :  Sylva,  p.  10. 

*  12.  To  fix  by  the  point. 

"  /'ricking  their  points  into  a  board  so  that  their 
tdgea  might  look  towardi  one  another."— Newton. 

13.  To  cause  to  point  upwards  ;  to  erect ; 
aaid  of  the  ears,  and  primarily  of  the  pointed 
ears  of  an  animal.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  It  Is  alike  troublesome  to  both  the  rider  and  his 
beast,  if  the  latter  goes  pricking  up  his  ears  and  start, 
ing  all  the  way."— Sterne  :  Sentimental  Journey,  i.  aoa. 

14.  To  mark  off.     [PRICKING,  II.] 

"Her  Majesty  pricked  the  list  of  Sheriffs  for  Eng- 
fcuid  and  Wales."— Daily  Xewt,  Feb.  24,  1879. 


15.  To  appoint  or  designate. 

"  He  was  after  that  pricked  for  Sheriff  of  Surrey."— 
Johmon  :  Lives  of  the  Poett ;  Denham. 

*  16.  To  mark,  to  describe. 

"Prick  him  down  for  a  knave."— Jforrtti  Practical 
Ditcourtet,  p.  58. 

17.  To  mark  down  ;  to  find  and  mark. 

"I  have  pricked  *  ten-horned  •tatf."— Mrt.  Ooret 

Faicinntiuii,  p.  111. 

18.  To  beat  for  game. 

"  Did  you  not  accompany  him  to  prick  the  wood  ? " 
— Mrt.  Gore  :  Fascination,  p.  1W. 

*  19.  To  dress  up. 

*'  Pricking  up  their  children  In  value  fashions." — 
Rogert :  Naatnan,  the  Syrian,  p.  891. 

*20.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste. 
(Butler:  Hudibras.) 
*21.  To  make  proud,  to  puff  up. 

"Whom  prouender  pricketh  are  often  the  wnrse." 
Tutter  ;  ffutbandry,  Ixxvii.  22. 

*22.  To  intermix,  to  interweave. 
"Pricke  In  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned 
abroad."— Bacon  :  Kaayt ;  Of  Travel. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  To  trace  a  ship's  course  on  a  chart. 

(2)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through  the  cloth 
of  a  sail. 

2.  Farr.  :  To  drive  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot 
so  as  to  cause  lameness. 

3.  Malting ;  The  floor  of  a  malt-kiln  is  per- 
forated with  small  holes  which  get  choked 
during  the  malting  season.      A  lad  is  then 
employed  to  clear  each  hole,  which  operation 
is  called  pricking  the  kiln. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To    cause   pain,  as  by  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

2.  To  suffer  or  feel  penetration  by  a  point 
or  sharp  pain ;  to  be  punctured. 

1 3.  To  spur ;  to  ride  rapidly  or  hastily. 
'•  A  gentle  knight  wae  pricking  on  the  plaine." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  I.  i.  L 

*4.  Togo  in  state. 

"  And  so  be  pricketh  forth  In  hit  Pontlncalibus."— 
Jewell :  Defence,  p.  ••!. 

*  5.  To  aim  at  a  point,  place,  or  mark. 

"Yet  will  I  prlcke  at  Yenlade  with  another  oat  of 
the  *aine  quiver,  and  happily  go  neerer  to  it." — Latn- 
barde :  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  383. 

*  6.  To  do  embroidery. 

"All  day  pricking  on  a  clout." 

Tuuer:  Husbandry,  Ixvil.  !«. 

*  7.  To  appoint   or   designate   persons  or 
things  by  pricking.     [PRICKING,  %] 

"  Our  own  Sovereign  Lady  .  .  .  prickt  for  sheriffs." 
-De  Quincey  /  Joan  of  Arc  (Works,  111.  223). 

*8.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 

*  9.  To  become  acid  or  sour ;  to  turn. 

*  10.  To  run,  leaving  footprints  behind  (said 
of  a  hare). 

"  For  wheti  ibe  [&  hare]  beateth  the  plaine  highway, 
where  you  may  yet  perceive  her  footing,  it  Is  said  she 
pricketh."— Qwillim;  Ditplay  of  Heraldry,  f  ill.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  11.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  urge. 

"  When  reason  aduiseth  to  forbears  and  the  appetite 
pricketh  to  take  driiike,  a  man  ought  rather  to  followe 
reason."—  (7dal :  Apoph.  of  Sratmut,  p.  8. 

12.  To  germinate. 

U  (1)  To  prick  out :  To  plant  out  for  the  first 
time.  [A.  I.  11.] 

(2)  To  prtdt  up  one's  setf:  To  show  off,  to 
make  a  show. 

prick,     *  pricke,     *  prike,     *  prikkc, 

•pryk,    *pryke,     *prykke,  «.    [A.s. 

pricu,  priea  =  a  point,  a  dot ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 

prick  =  a  prickle  ;  Dut.  prikkel;  Dan.  prifc  = 

a  dot ;  8w.  prick  =  a  point,  a  dot,  a  prick  ; 

Wei.  pric  =  a  stick,  a  broach  ;  Ir.  pricadh  =  a 

goad,  prioca  =  a  sting ;  Dan,  prikke  =  to  mark 

with  dots  ;  Sw,  prifca.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  dot,  a  point,  a  small  mark ;  applied  to 

*(1)  A  vowel-point  used  In  Oriental  writing. 

"  Martlnus  affirmeth  that  these  Masoritea  Invented 
the  pricket,  wherewith  the  Hebrew  u  now  read." — 
Purchai:  Pilgrimage,  bk.  ii..  ch,  xil. 

*  (2)  A  point  in  geometry. 

"A  point  or  pricke  is  the  beginning  of  a  line,"— 
aiding :  De  Atomay,  ch.  ix.,  p.  120, 

*  (3)  The  point  or  mark  on  a  target  at  which 
an  archer  shot. 

"  Yf  tbou  shots  and  wynke 
The  prycke  thou  ahalt  hytte." 

The  Frert  A  the  Boy.  90. 

•(4)  Hence,  flg.,  used  for  the  object  aimed 
at ;  one's  aim. 

"  Gain  and  ease 

Be  the  only  pricket  that  they  shoot  at." 

Ute  of  Dice-play,  p,  IT. 


*  (5)  A  mark  on  a  dial  denoting  the  hour. 

"  Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  bin  car. 
And  made  an  eveuiuu:  at  the  noontide  pricfc. " 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  t 

(6)  The  mark  made  by  pricking  with  s 
pointed  Instrument ;  a  puncture. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  or  substance,  sharp 
enough  to  pierce  the  skin :  as,  a  skewer ;  a 
goad  for  oxen. 

"  Soared  with  the  polnte  of  a  wooden  pricke  or  stiffs 
reede."— Hyll :  Profitable  Arte  of  Gardening,  p.  129. 

*  3.  A  sting,  a  thorn. 

"The  kyng  of  bees  hath  no  prykke  to  stynge  wyth." 
— Caxton:  Bok«ofthe  Chette,  p.  50. 

4.  A  stinging  or  tormenting  thought ;  re- 
morse. 

"The  prick*  of  conscience  will  not  so  much  afflict 
Hi." — Thicker:  Light  of  f/ature,  ii.  826. 

5.  The  print  or  mark  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the 
ground  :  hence,  fig.  a  trace,  a  mark. 

"  That  discourse  of  whose  footing  we  have  found  the 
prickt  already."— Ouzinan  de  Alfararhe,  p.  122. 

•6.  (See  extract) 

"They  bear  not  their  first  head  which  we  call 
Broches  (In  a  fallow  deare  pricks),  until  they  enter  the 
•econd  yere."— TurberviUe:  Bokeof  Venerie,  p.  62. 

'7.  A  mark  denoting  degree  ;  pitch. 

"  To  prick  of  highest  prayse." 

fip«n«*r--  f-  «••  n.  xlL  L 

•8.  AgoaL 

"  He  overrunne  them  al  and  came  ftrste  of  all  to  tha 
pricke."— Hole  :  Gardner;  De  y era  Obedient  ia.  li*.  G.  l~ 

"  9.  A  point,  a  pitch,  a  state. 

"  Ther  is  no  man  can  bryng  hir  to  that  prikke." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  5,449. 

"  10.  A  pricking  sensation. 
"  I  find  pimples  and  prick*  all  over  my  body."— 
Pepyt:  Diary,  HL  98. 

*  11.  A  spur  ;  an  incitement. 

"  Examples  Joined  with  the  pricke  of  emulation." — 
Lamaudaye ;  French  Academy,  bk.  i.,  p.  286. 

IL  Naut.  :  A  small  roll :  as,  a  prick  of  yarn 
or  tobacco. 

*  T[  Prick  and  praise,  prick  and  price,  prick 
and  prize:  The  reward  of  excellence. 

"It  doth  surmount  and  carry  away  the  pricke  and 
prize  of  all  others." — Newton :  Touchtton*  of  Com- 
plexion*, p.  76. 

prick  -  eared,    *  pryke  -  cared,    a. 

Having  pointed  ears. 

"Tbou  prick-eared  cur  of  Iceland." 

Shaketp. ;  Henry  V.,  ii.  L 

T  The  term  was  commonly  applied  by  the 
Cavaliers  to  the  Puritans,  because,  from  their 
hair  being  cut  close  all  round,  their  ears  stuck 
up  prominently. 

prick  -  me  -  dainty,      prick  -  ma  - 

dainty,  a.  Characterized  by  the  use  of 
over-nice  or  finical  language;  finical,  over- 
precise. 

prick-post,  s.    [QUEEN-POST.] 
prick-punch,  *. 

Forging:  A  pointed  instrument  used  by 
smiths  to  mark  their  centres. 

*  prick-Shaft,  s.    A  shaft  for  shooting  at 
a  mark ;  an  arrow. 

"  Tou  should  use  prick-thaft  t." — Rowlty :  A  Match  at 
Midnight,  ii.  L 

prick  song, «. 

Music :  Written  music,  as  opposed  to  extem- 
pore descant. 

"  He  fight*  as  yon  sing  prick-tona." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  It.  C 

prick-timber,  5.     [PRICKWOOD.] 

*  prick-wand,  s.    A  wand  set  up  for  » 

mark  to  shoot  arrows  at. 

*  prick  a  sour,  *  pric  a  sour, «.    [PRICK, 

v.]    A  fast  or  hard  rider. 

"  H«  WAI  a  prictuour  aright." 

Chaucer :0.  T.    (Frol.  lit.) 

prfck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pricfc,  v. ;  -«-.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pricks  ;  a  prick ; 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument  for  pricking ;  a 
prickle. 

2.  A  long  slender  iron  used  for  probing  or 
sounding  the  depth  of  a  bog  or  quicksand. 

*3.  A  light  horseman. 

"  Northumbrian  prickeri,  wild  and  rude." 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.  17. 

*4.  One  who  tested  whether  women  were 
witches,  by  pricking  them  with  pins ;  a  witch- 
finder. 

*  6.  One  who  beats  for  game. 
IL  Technically: 

1,  Blasting:  [NEEDLE,  *.,  II.  2]. 

2.  Gunnery :  A  sharp  wire  introduced  at  the 


boy;  pbiit,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    ph  =  £ 
Uan  -  ahaa.    -tion,    aiou  =  sliun;  ^tion,  -siou  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  -  b^i»  del. 
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vent  to  puncture  the  bag  which  holds  the 
charge,  in  order  that  the  priming  may  touch 
the  powder. 

3.  Navt. :  A  small  instrument  having  an 
enlarged  head  and  a  curved  tapering  point. 
Ji  is  similar  to  the  fid  and  marline  spike,  but 
is  used  for  smaller  work. 

4.  Saddlery:  A  tool  used  to  mark  stitch- 
holes,  to  render  them  uniform  in  distance. 

5.  Ickthy:  The  Basking-shark  (q.v.). 

prick'-et,  s.    [PRICK,  s.] 

1.  A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

"  Twai  a  Cricket  that  the  prlnoeM  kUT<L"-&4re«p.  ; 
Love*  Labour's  Lotl,  Iv.  2. 

*  2.  A  wax  taper. 

3.  Bot. :  Sedunt  acre,  S.  album,  and  5.  rejlexum. 

prick  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [PRICK,  t>.) 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  puncturing  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

"  There  Is  that  apeaketli  [wordes]  like  the  prickingt 
of  a  sword."—  Prowrbt  xii.  is.     ( isso.) 

2.  A  tingling  pain  ;  a  sharp-shooting  pain. 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 

Something  wicked  this  way  com**,* 

Shaketp. :  Jl,trl>,4\,  i  i.  1. 

*3.  The  making  an  incision  at  the  root  of  a 
horse's  tail  to  cause  him  to  carry  it  higher. 
[PiCK(l),  v.,B.H2.] 

*4.  The  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's 
foot,  as,  by  a  hare,  deer,  &c.  ;  the  act  of  tracing 
animals  by  such  marks. 

"Those  which  cannot  discerne  the  footing*  or  prick- 
ing* of  the  htae."—Toptall :  Four-footed  Btttttt,  p.  152. 

*  5.  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  acid 
or  sour,  as  wine. 

IL  Farr. :  The  act  of  driving  a  nail  Into  a 
horse's  foot  while  shoeing  him,  so  as  to  cause 
lameness. 

1  Pricking  for  Sheriffs:  The  annual  ceremony 
of  appointing  sheriffs  for  each  county  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  names 
of  the  persons  chosen  being  marked  by  the 
prick  of  a  pin.  (Kntjli*h.) 

pricking-note,  *. 

Comm. :  A  document  delivered  by  a  shipper 
of  goods  authorizing  the  receiving  of  them  on 
board.  So  called  from  the  practice  of  prick- 
ing holes  in  the  paper  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  packages  counted  into  the  ship. 

pricking -up,  s. 

Plastering  :  The  first  co»t  of  plaster  on  lath  ; 
the  surface  is  scratched  to  form  a  key  for  the 
next  coat. 

pric'-kle,  *  pric-le,  «.     [Kug.  prick;  dimin. 

sutf.  -le.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  A  little  mark  ;  a  dot,  a  jot. 

2.  A  little  prick  ;  a  small  sharp  point. 

"  Let  us  endure  their  bad  qualities  for  their  good  ; 
allow  the  prickle  for  the  rose." — Chapman ;  All  Fooft, 

3-  A  sharp-pointed  process  as  from  the  skin 
of  an  animal ;  a  spine. 

4.  A  kind  of  basket,  of  willow  or  brier,  con- 
taining rather  more  than  a  gallon  measure. 

5.  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  half 
a  hundred-weight. 

U.  Bot. :  A  rigid,  opaque,  conical  process, 
formed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point.  It  may  be  considered  a  com- 
pound hardened  hair  developed  from  the 
epiphlceum  of  the  bark,  and  differs  from  a 
spine  in  belonging  to  the  epidermis  only,  and 
therefore  breaking  off  smoothly. 

prickle-back,  s.  The  stickleback  (q.v.). 
prickle-tang,  s. 

Bot. ;  Fucus  serratus. 

*  prickle  yellow,  «. 

Bot. :  Xanthoxylon  Clava  Hereulia.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  esteemed  a  good  timber  tree,  and 
Is  imported  into  England  for  making  walking 
sticks.  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Carolinas 
an  infusion  of  it  is  used  in  toothache. 

•pric'-kle,  v.t.      [PRICKLB,  s.}      To  prick 
slightly  ;  to  prick. 

"  Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
Prickl*  niy  akin  and  catch  my  breath." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  ilv.  86. 


*  pric  -kled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Eng.  prick^le),  s. ; 
-ed.]    Having  prickles  ;  prickly. 

"  The  little  red-brest  to  the  prickled  thorne 
Return "d."          Browne  :  Britanttiat  J'attoraU,  Ji.  3. 

prick'-li-ness,  x.  [Eng.  prickly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  .state  of  being  prickly  or  having 
many  prickles, 

*  prick-louse,  s.    [Eng.  prick,  and  louse.}  A 
word  of  contempt  for  a  tailor. 

"  A  ttylor  and  bis  wife  quarrelling';  th*  woman  In 
conten  i  pt  called  her  husband  prJc&fou**." — L'JMraiiyi-  : 
Fables. 

prick-ly,  a.    (Eng.  prickle);  -y.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  covered  with,  sharp  points  or 
prickles ;  armed  with  prickles, 

"  FU'd  In  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake." 

\Vonltworth  t  JSxcursion,  bk.  r. 

2.  Bot. :   Furnished  with  prickles,  as  the 
stem  of  some  roses. 

prickly  ash,  s. 

Bot. :  Xantharylon  americanum, an  aromatic 
plant,  with  yellowish  flowers  appearing  before 
the  leaves. 

prickly-back,  s.    [PBICKLE-BACK.) 
prickly  bullhead,  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  fresh-water  nsh,  Colt-tut  aiptr. 

prickly-cedar,  s. 

BoL :  Cyathodet  Oxyccdm* 

prickly-cockle,  * . 

Zool. :  Cardium  aculeatvm. 

prickly- grass,  s. 

Bot, :  The  genus  Echinochloa. 

prickly -heat,  *. 

Pathol. :  Lichen  tropicus;  a  akin  disease, 
characterised  by  minute  papulae  formed  by 
the  hypertemia  of  tbe  sweat  follicles.  Few 
European  resident*  in  the  tropics  escape  it 
wlieu  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  dangerous. 

prickly-pear,  s.    [OPUNTIA.] 

prickly-pole,  *. 

Bot. :  Bactris  Plumieriana.    (West  Indian.) 

prickly-samphire, «.    [ECHINOPHORA.] 

prickly- withe,  *. 

But. :  Cereus  triangular  is. 

prick -mad-am,  $.  [Eng.  pHcfc,  and  madam.] 

Bot. :  Sedum  reflexum. 

*  prick  sh6t,  e.    [Eng.  prick,  and  shot.]    A 
bowshot. 

"  A  prfdtffcot  asunder."— Patten  :  Exped.  to  Scotland. 

prick'-WOod,  «.    [Eng.  prick,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  The  Spindle-tree,  Euonymus  europceus. 

*prfck'-y.  *  prick- ey,   *  prick -ie,  o, 

[Eng.  prick,  s. ;  -y.J    Prickly. 

"  Pridti*  It  U  Ilk*  a  thorne."— P.  ttoOand:  Pliny, 
xlx.8. 

pride  (1),  *  pruide,  *  prude.  *  pryd,  *. 

[A.S.  prytet  from  prut  =  proud  (q.v.),     Cf. 
Icel.  prydhi  =  an  ornament ;  prudhr  =  proud ; 
Dan.  pryde;  Sw.  pryda  =  to  adorn.] 
I.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proud ;  in- 
ordinate self-esteem  ;  unreasonable  conceit  of 
one's  own  superiority  in  rank,  talents,  accom- 
plishments, or  position,  manifesting  itself  In 
reserve,  distance,  airs,  and  evident  contempt 
of  others. 

"  Pride  la  that  exalted  Idea  of  our  state,  qualifica- 
tions, or  attainments,  which  exceeds  the  boundaries 
of  Justice." — Cogan :  fastioru,  pt  L,  ch.  111. 

2.  Generous  elation  of  heart;  a  noble  self- 
esteem  arising  from  consciousness  of  upright 
conduct,  noble  actions  or  the  like  ;  sense  of 
one's  own  worth  and  abhorrence  of  what  is 
beneath  or  unworthy  of  one. 

3.  Insolence  ;  proud  or  haughty  behaviour 
towards  others  ;  haughty  or  arrogant  bearing 
or  conduct ;   insolent  treatment  of  others ; 
haughtiness,  arrogance.    (Daniel  iv.  37.) 

4.  Exuberance  of  animal  spirits ;  fire,  mettle ; 
hence,  lust ;  sexual  desire  ;  espec.  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sexual  appetite  in  a  female  animal. 

"  Were  they  as  salt  a*  wolves  lit  pride." 

Shaketp. ;  Othello,  111.  8. 

*  5.  Wantonness,  extravagance,  excess. 

"  Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  It" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  tucrece,  864. 

*  6.  Impertinence,  insolence,  impudence. 

"  Advance  their  pride  against  that  power  that  bred  it.1* 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  A'uthiny,  ill.  L 


7.  That  of  which  one  is  or  may  be  proud  ;  ft 
source  or  cause  of  pride. 

(1)  A  person,  or  number  of  persona,  of  whom 

others  are  proud. 

**  A  oold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.* 
Uotdmtth  :  Vetertcd  Village,  «. 

(2)  A  feature  or  characteristic  of  which.  000 
may  be  proud  ;  an  ornament. 

(S)  Ornament,  decoration,  beauty. 

"  The  purple  pride  that  on  thy  soft  cheek  dwells." 
Shitketp.  :  Sonnat  ML 

(4)  Splendid  show  ;  ostentation. 

"  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorioua  war  " 
Shakttp.  :  Othello,  ill  & 

(5)  Prime  ;  highest  excellence  or  pitch. 

"  There  died  my  Icarus  In  his  pride." 

a*a*e*p.  .  I  Amy  n.t  ir.  T. 

*8.  Highest  point 

"  A  falcon  towering  In  her  pride  of  place.  * 

Shatetp.  ;  Macbeth,  IL  4 

*9.  The  full  power. 

44  Hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France." 

Shakesp.  ;  1  Henry  VI*  ill.  1 

*  10.  Excessive  richness. 

"  The  ground  having  his  pride  abated  In  the  flnl 
crop."—  d.  J/urkiuim:  autbandry, 

IL  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  peacock, 
turkey  cock,  and  other  birds  which  spread 
their  tails  in  a  circular  form  and  drop  their 
wings  :  as,  A  peacock  in  his  pride. 

TI  Pride  and  vanity  are  not  the  same,  or 
even  closely  akin.  The  proud  man  has  K> 
good  an  opinion  of  himself,  and  is  so  satisfied 
that  that  opinion  U  correct,  that  he  does  not 
care  what  the  world  thinks  of  him,  and  makes 
no  special  effort  to  conciliate  its  good  opinion. 
The  vain  man  distrusts  his  own  favourable 
judgment  of  himself,  and  wishes  it  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  world.  He  therefore  makes 
known  his  good  deeds.  Men  really  great  are 
under  temptation  to  be  proud,  while  smaller 
men  and  many  females  tend  to  vanity. 

pride  of  India,  ». 

Bot.  :  Melia  Azedarach. 

pride  (2)  s.     [For  etym.  see  extract]     The 

saudpride  or  mud-lamprey.    [AMMOC-ETES.] 

"  In  Rodeley,  county  of  Gloucester,  certain  tenant* 
of  the  manor  of  Koaeley  pay  to  this  day,  to  the  lord 
thereof,  a  rent  called  nrldBftnL  in  duty  and  acknow- 
ledgement to  him  for  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  fish- 
Ing  for  lampreys  In  the  river  Severn,  rrldgavel  : 
pnd,  for  brevity,  being  tbe  latter  syllable  of  lianjtrid, 
as  the  fish  was  anciently  called  ;  and  gavel,  a  rent  or 
tribute/—  Blounfi  Tenure*,  by  BeckwiOt,  cited  by 
Yarrell,  in  ffittory  of  Britiih  fiihe$. 

pride,  r./.  &  i.    [PRIDE,  s.] 

A*  Twits.  :  To  make  or  consider  proud  ;  to 
rate  highly  ;  to  plume.  (It  is  only  used  re- 
flexively.) 

"  Pluming  and  priding  himself  In  all  hi*  aervicea." 
—8"uth  :  Sermoni,  vol.  x  i.,  ser.  1  4. 

*  B.  Intrant.  ;  To  be  proud  ;  to  glory  ;  to 
pride  one  B  self. 

"  You  only  pride  In   your  own  abasement."—  JT. 

Brooke  ;  foot  of  Quality,  i.  868. 

*  pride  -fill,  a.    [Eng.  pride  (1),  ••  ; 

Full  of  pride  ;  proud,  haughty,  insolent. 

"  Thou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  tall." 

Blacki*  ;  tiongt  of  BiyUandt  A  Itlandt,  p.  60. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  prideful  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  proud  manner;  proudly,  haughtily,  inso- 
lently. 

*  pride'-ful-ness,  a.    {Eng.  prideful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prideful  ;  pride, 
haughtiness. 

*  pride'-leas,  *  pride-les,  a,     [Eng.  pridt 
(1),  s.  ;  -less.}    Destitute  of  pride  ;  not  proud. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.t  8,806.) 

*  prid'-i-an,  a.    [Lat.  pridie  =  on  the  day  be- 
fore.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  previous 
day.  (Thackeray  :  Shabby  Uenteel  Story,  ch.  ii.) 

prid'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRIDE,  r.] 

*  prid'-ing  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  priding;  'ty.]    In 
a  proud  manner  ;  with  pride  ;  proudly. 

"  He  pridinoly  doth  *et  himself  before  all  othen."— 
Barrow  ;  Pope't  Supremacy. 


prie,  v.t.     [For  prieve  =  prove.] 
to  prove  by  tasting. 


To  taste; 


' '  Bat  T  am  In  tome  haste  to  prie  your  worship's  good 
cheer."— Scott:  Jtedyauntlet,  ch,  vii. 

*prie,  ».  [Seedef.]  An  old  name  for  the  privet 

"  Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple,  and  pric." 

Tutxer  :  Uusbandry,  XJULV.  15. 

*  prle,  t'.i.    [Fr.  prier  =•  to  pray.] 

prie-dleu,  s.    [Fr.  =  pray  God.]  A  kneel- 
ing desk  for  prayers. 


fete,  IS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pjfc, 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  whd,  s6u;  mute,  cnb,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;qu  =  fcw. 


priel— primage 
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prlef,  ».    [Paoor.] 

pri  -er,  a.  [Kng.  prie  (=  pry)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
pries  ;  one  who  inquires  narrowly  ;  one  who 
searches  into  the  business  of  others  ;  an  in- 
quisitive person. 

priest,  'preest,  *  preost,  »prest, 
*  preste,  ».  [A.S.  preost,  contracted  from 
Lat.  presbyter  =  a  prcsbyter(q.v.)  ;  Jtal.  presto; 
Put.  &  Ger.  printer  ;  Dan.  prdJt;  Sw.  prusf.) 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  in  any  religion  performs  the 
•acred  rites  and,  more  or  less,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  worshipper  and  his  God,  especially 
by  ottering  sacrifice. 

*  2.  A  priestess. 

"  The  Virgine  I'riett  of  the  Goddesge  Honor." 

Chapman  :  J/U491M  of  Middle  Tempi*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ethnicism  :  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  1. 
(Gen.  xlvil.  22,  AcU  xiv.  18.) 

2.  Patriarchism  :   Under  this  dispensation 
the  patriarchs  themselves  exercised  priestly 
functions,  e.g.,  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  and 
blessing  (xxvii.   28,   28).     The  case  of  Mel- 
chisedek  belongs  to  an  older  ritual,  by  no 
means  conftaed  to  Palestine  (cf.  Virg.,  &n.  in. 
80,  and  Serv.  in  Inc.). 

3.  Judaism:  Heb.  pte  (kohen)  (Lev.  xxi. 
10,  &e.),  Sept.  and  New  Testament  Or.  itpnii 
(hiereus)  (Matt.   viil.  4,  xii.  4,  15,  &c.).     A 
descendant  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  sacred  caste.    The  Jewish  priests  filled 
all  the  important  offices  in  connection,  first 
with  the  tabernacle  and  then  with  the  temple 
worship,  less  important  ones  being  handed 
over  to  the  Levitea,  and  those   still   more 
menial  to  the  Nethinims  (q.v.).     They  con- 
stituted a  sacred  hierarchy,  of  which  the  high 

riest  was  the  head.  Their  chief  duties  were 
offer  sacrifices  for  themselves  and  the 
people,  and  intercede  for  them  with  God. 
The  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four 
courses  for  the  service  of  the  temple  (1  Chron. 
ixiv.  1-19;  Luke  i.  5).  Probably  the  "  chief 
priests"  were  the  heads  of  these  courses,  with 
any  high  priest  out  of  office  (Matt.  xxvL  8). 

4.  New  Test.  :  A  rendering  of  the  Greek 
J«p«vs  (hiereus).    [3.]    In  this  sense  applied 
largely  to  Christ  (Heb.  v.  6,  vii.  IT,  15),  the 
Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  *1ra,  in 
an  inferior  sense,  to  Christians  in  general, 
inasmuch  as  they  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (1 
Pet.  ii.  5;  Rev.  L  6,  v.  10,  icx.  6),  but  never 
used  of  any  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

6.  Anglican:  A  clergyman  in  priest's  orders, 
as  distinguished  from  a  deacon.  Only  a  priest 
can  administer  the  Holy  Communion  and  read 
the  Absolution.  [OEDINATION,  ORDERS.] 

6.  Roman  :  A  cleric  who  has  received  the 
third  grade  in  holy  orders,  and  who  is  there- 
by empowered  to  "  oit'er,  bless,  rule,  preach, 
ami  baptize."  [MASS.] 

priest  cap,  priest's  cap,  >. 

Fort.  :  An  outwork  with,  three  salient  and 
two  entering  angles. 

priest's  crown,  «. 

Hot.  :  Ta*amcum  JJent-lemU. 

priest's  tree,  s. 

Bat.  :  Fiats  indica.   [BANYAN.] 

priest,  v.t.  &  t.    [PRIEST,  «.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  ordain  priest. 
*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  hold  the  office  of  priest. 
(Jti  ton.) 

priest-craft,  s.  [Eng.  Driest,  and  craft.] 
Priestly  policy  ;  fraud  or  imposition  in  reli- 
gious concerns  ;  management  of  selfish  and 
ambitious  priests  to  gain  wealth  and  power, 
or  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others. 

•  priest'-craft-jf,  a.    [Bng.  •priestcraft;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  priestcraft. 

*  priest'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  priest  ;  -«ry.]   Priests 
collectively  ;  the  priesthood. 

priest'-ess,  «.  lEng.  priest  ,-  -«s.]  A  female 
priest  ;  a  woman  who  officiated  in  sacred  rites. 

"Of  late  none  found  Burn  favour  in  li  is  sight 
Afl  the  young  Prieiteu."    Moore  ;  Veiled  Prophet 

priest  hood,  *  preest  hod,  'prieste- 
hoode,  s.  [A.S.  pretisthdd.] 

1.  The  office   or   character    of  a   priest  ; 
priestly  office.    (Udal  :  1  rim.  i.) 

2.  The   order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
offices  ;  priests  collectively. 


*  priest-ish,  *  prest  ish,  a.    [Eng.  priest; 
-ish.]    Priestly. 

"This  act  of  prwfkftmaydenhedefyrstin  Irelande." 
— Bab:  Knglitk  Votaritt,  lit.  ii. 

•priest-ism,  «.  [Eng.  priest;  -ism.]  The 
character,  influence,  or  government  of  the 
priesthood. 

*  priest -less,  a.   [Eng.  prfesf ;  -less.]  Having 
no  priest ;  destitute  of  a  priest. 

Priest-ley,  s.  [The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
(1733-1804).]  (See  compound.) 

IT  Priestley's  green  matter:  A  green  organised 
crust  occurring  in  places  where  direct  sun- 
light does  not  penetrate.  It  consists  either  of 
immature  lichens  or  algals,  or  of  small  but 
mature  Palmelleee.  (Berkeley.) 

priest-like,  a.  [Eng.  priest;  -like.}  Re- 
sembling a  priest  or  that  which  belongs  to 
priests  ;  befitting  a  priest ;  priestly. 

"  Who.  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede, 
Would  leave  the  Jovial  horn  and  hound? 

Scott :  The  Chute,  x!. 

priest-li-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  priestly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  priestly ;  the 
appearance  or  manner  of  a  priest. 

"Us  priettlineu 
Lending  itself  to  hide  their  beastliness." 

O.  Brovmfng :  Chrittmat  EM,  i. 

priest-ly,  a.    [Eng.  priest;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  to  the 
priesthood ;  sacerdotal. 

"  Winchester  and  Eton  are  under  priettly  govern. 
meuL"— Macaulay  :  Bilt.  Bng.,  ch.  xl 

*  2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  priest :  as,  a 
priestly  manner  of  living. 

*  priest-ress,  «.     [Eng.   prtesf;   -res*.)     A 
priestess.    (P.  Hottavd:  Plutarch,  p.  866.) 

prtest'-rid-den,  *  priest-rid,  a,  [Eng. 
priest,  and  ridden  (q.vA]  Governed,  ruled, 
or  swayed  completely  by  priests ;  under  the 
absolute  power,  influence,  or  control  of  priests. 

*  priest  -rid  -den-  ness,  «.     [Eng.  priest- 
ridden  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
priestriuden. 

prieve,r.(.    [PROVE.] 

prig,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some  referred 
so  far  as  mi-aning  1  to  prick,  v.,  or  pragma- 
tical ;  in  meaning  2  perhaps  connected  with 
brigand  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  pert,  conceited,  pragmatical  person. 

"  Though  swoln  with  vanity  and  pride. 
You're  but  one  driveller  multiplied. 
A  prig."  smart:  Tablet. 

2.  A  thief,  a  pilferer.    (Slang.) 

••  Every  pri}  is  a  slave."— Fielding  .-  Jonathan  Wild, 
bk.  iv.,  cli.  ill. 

*  prig-man,  *  pryg  man,  >.    A  thief. 

(Fratemttie  of  Vagaoondes.) 

*  prig  -nappcr,  s.    A  horse-stealer. 

prig,  *  prigg.  v.t.  t  i,    [Paio,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  steal,  to  filch,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

"They  mightn't  be  prigged  move'n  two  or  three  at  a 
tlnie."-jt>!I«v  Telegraph,  Sept.  4, 1885. 

2.  To  haggle  about,  to  cheapen.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  steal,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

2.  To    higgle    for   a   bargain;   to  entreat 
earnestly,  to  plead  hard. 

"Took  the  pains  to  prigg  for  her  himself."— Sco«  : 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  prig'-do'm,  s.  [Eng.  prig ;  -dom.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  a  prig ;  priggism. 

"  Do  you  think  that  men  can  grow  out  olprigdom  t" 
—Betant  A  Hice  :  The  Mania  of  Thelema,  p.  80. 

prig'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  prig;  -nj.}  The  manners, 
qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  prig ;  priggism. 

prig'-gish,  n.    [Eng.  prig;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  prig ;  conceited,  pert ;  character- 
istic of  a  prig. 

2.  Thievish,  dishonest. 

"His own priggilk desires  eiulav.  htm."- Fielding : 
Jonathan  Wad,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

prig'-glsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  priggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  priggish  manner ;  conceitedly,  pertly. 

prig'-gish-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  priggish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  priggish  ;  prig- 
gery,  priggism. 

"A  monster  of  pedantry  and  priggithneu." — Fitz- 
tdward  Hall :  Modern  Englith,  p.  834. 


prlg-gism,  s.    [Eng.  prig;  -ism.) 

1.  The  manners  or  characteristics  of  a  prigs 
priggery. 

"  The  narrowness  and  priggitm  so  ofton  associated 
with  Boston."—  Scribner'M  Muuatine,  A^ril.  1880.  p.  943. 

*  2.  Thievery. 

"  A  roguery,  a  priggitm  they  call  it  here."—  Fielding  t 
Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  prlke,  *  prikke,  v.t.    [PRICK,  ».] 

pri-less'-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Uin.  :  The  same  as  ALLOPHANE  (q.v.). 

*  prill  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  str»m. 

"  Each  silver  prill  gliding  on  golden  sand." 

JJuviet:  JlicrvcotniQt,  p.  IS, 

Prfll  (2),  S.      [BRILL.] 

prill  (3),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  Metall.:  The  button  of  metal  from  an 
assay. 

2.  Mining  :  The  better  portions  of  ore  from 
which    inferior    pieces   (dradge)   have   been 
spalled  by,  the  cobbing-hammer. 

prill,  v.i.     [PRILL  (1),  s.]    To  flow. 

"  Thwe  was  set  up  nn  alabaster  uvw».  of  Dlau* 
water  conveyed  from  the  Thames  jartnmf  from  bet 
naked  breast"—  Stow  :  London  (ed.  Thorns),  p.  iw. 

pril'-lon,  prtl'-li-on,  ».    [Prob.  ocunecte* 

with  prill  (3),  s.]  % 

Mining  :  Tin  extracted  from  the  Blag. 

prim,  *  prym,  a,  [O.  FT.  prim  (fern,  prime) 
=  prime,  first  .  .  .  thin,  slender,  small,  from 
Lat.  primus  =  first.]  [PRIME.]  Neat,  formal, 
precise  ;  affectedly  nice. 

"The  garden  in  its  turn  was  to  be  set  free  from  it* 
prim  regularity."—  Wolpole  :  Anecdote*  qf  Painting, 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

*  prim,  v.t.  ii  i.    [PRIM,  o.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  prim  ;  to  dee*  out  with 
great  nicety  or  preciseness,  to  prink. 

"She  was  primmed  out1*—  Jtichardion  :  Clariaa, 
iii.  37. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  one's  self  prim  ;  to 
act  in  a  prim  or  formal  manner. 

"Tell  dear  Kitty  not  to  prim  up."—  Jfad.  ffArblay; 
Diary,  ii.  108.  . 

prim,  s.    [A  contract,  of  primprint  (q.v.).]   A 
plant,  the  privet,  Ligustrum  mdgare.  [PRIVET.  ] 
"Set  prime  or  prink"        Tuner:  Svfoandrie,  p.  8& 

pri  ma,  a.  A  ».    [ItaL,  from  Lat  primus.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Music  :  First  (fern.),  as  prima  Im/a,  chief 
comic  actress  or  singer  ;  prima  donna,  chief 
female  singer  in  the  opera  ;  prima  viola,  first 
viola  ;  prima  vista,  at  first  sight  ;  prima  volta, 
the  first  time,  i.e.,  before  repeating. 

"  The  lady,  as  she  retired,  curtseyed  like  a  prim* 
donna."—  Disraeli:  Sybil,  bk.  IL,  ob.  X. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Print.  :  The  first  forme  of  a  sheet,  the  first 
lley  for  making-up,  or  the  first  folio  of  copy 
or  a  sheet  or  galley.    (In  this  sense  pron. 
pri'-ma.) 

pi-i'-ma-9y,  *  prl-ma-cie,  s.  [O.  FT.  pri- 
mace  (Fr.  primatie),  from  Lat.  primatus  =  first 
rank  or  place;  Sp.  primacia;  Ital.  primazia.) 

[PRIMATE.] 

*  1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  first  ; 
first  place  or  rank,  supremacy. 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  primacy,  which  mar 
belong  to  a  person  in  respect  of  others."—  Sorrow.- 
fope't  Supremacy. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  character  of  a  pri- 
mate ;  the  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  arcf 
bishop;  the  chief  ecclesiastical  station  or 
dignity. 

pri'-ma  fa'-ci-e  (or  9!  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.} 
At  first  sight  or  appearance. 

IT  (1)  Prima  Jade  case  : 

Lam  :  A  case  which  is  established  by  sum 
cient  evidence,  and  can  be  overthrown  onl) 
by  rebutting  the  evidence  brought  forward  on 
the  other  side. 

(2)  Prima  facie  evidence: 

Law:  Evidence  which  establishes  a  prima 
./iraecase. 

prim'  age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [PRIME.] 

Comm.  :  A  small  contribution,  usually  about 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  the  freight,  formerly 
paid  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  for  taking  care 
of  the  cargo  ;  now  charged  as  an  addition  to 
the  freight. 


gall 
for 


boil,  b6J;  ptfat,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9Hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
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primal— prime 


prim  -al,  o-  [Low  Lat.  primalis,  from  Lat. 
primus  =  first.]  [PRIME,  a.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Primary ;  first  In  time, 
order,  or  importance ;  original. 

"The  primal  father  of  our  line." 

Blackie  :  Layt  of  Bighlandt.  p.  42. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  earliest  Palceo- 
roic  series  of  the  Appalachian  Basin,  from  its 
originating  in  the  dawn  of  the  Palaeozoic  day 
of  North  America.     The  entire  thickness  is 
considerably  more  than  2,000  feet. 

*  pri-maT-I-t&  5.  [Eng.  primal ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  primal  or  first. 

Pri-mar'-I-an-Ist, «.    [See  def.] 

Church.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Frimarius ;  a 
Donatist. 

pri'-mar-X-l&  adv.  [Eng.  primary;  -ly.]  In 
a  primary  manner;  in  the  first  or  most  im- 
portant place ;  originally. 

"  If  tt  does  not  primarily,  and  In  Iti  first  design. 
Intend  it*— South:  Bermont. 

pri'-mar-I-ness,  ».  [Eng.  primary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  primary  or  first 
in  time,  act,  or  intention. 

pri'-mar-&  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  primaritw,  from 

primus  =  first ;    Fr.   primaire;    8p.   A    ItaL 
primario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  First  in  order  of  time ;  primitive,  first, 
original. 

"  The  ruins  both  primary  and  secondary  were 
•ettled."— Burnet:  Theory  <if  the  Sarth. 

2  First  in  importance  or  dignity ;  principal, 
chief. 

3.  First  in  Intention ;  original,  radical. 

4.  Lowest  in  order ;   preparatory,  elemen- 
tary :  as,  primary  schools. 

t  6.  Palasont. :  Occurring  In  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  :  as,  primary  crinoids.  (Seeley.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  That  which  stands  or  comes 
first  in  order,  rank,  or  importance.  Also  ( ['.  8. 
polit.)  a  meeting  of  voters  of  the  same  political 
party  in  a  ward,  township,  &c.t  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  office,  choosing 
delegates,  Ac. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Attron. :  A  primary  planet  (q.v.). 
"These,  with  their  respective  primaritt  (as  the 

central  planet*  are  called),  form  in  each  case  miniature 
syatemm."—  fferichel:  Attrotwmjf  (ed.  187k),  p.  638. 

2.  Ornith.  (PL):  The  largest  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing,  arising  from  bones  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  typical  hand,    [RBHIQBS.] 

primary-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon 
atom,  united  to  hydroxyl,  is  combined  with  at 
least  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

primary-assembly,  *.  An  assembly 
in  which  all  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be 
present,  and  to  speak  :  as  distinguished  from 
a  representative  assembly. 

primary-axis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  principal  axis  or  stalk  of  any 
form  of  compound  inflorescence. 

primary-coll,  s.    [RUHMKORFF'S  COIL.] 

primary-colors,  «.  pi.  [PRIMITIVE- 
CO  LORS-1 

primary-conveyances, « .  pi 

Law:  Original  conveyances,  consisting  of 

feoffments,  gifts,  grants,   leases,  exchanges, 
partitions. 

primary-election,  «.     A  choice  of 
nominees  or  delegates  at  a  primary.    (  U.  S.) 
primary-nerves,  *.  pi 

Bot. :  The  nerves  which  are  given  off  later- 
ally from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

primary-planet, ».    [PLANET.] 

primary -qualities,  s.   pi.     Qualities 

which  are  original  and  inseparable  from  the 
bodies  in  which  they  are  found. 

"These  I  call  original  or  primary  qumlUiet  .  .  . 
•olidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  or  rest,  and  nun> 
ber."— Locke:  Bum.  Undent.  :  bk.  1L.  oh.  vUL.  |  ». 

primary-quills, s.  pi.  [PRIMARY,  II.  2.] 

primary-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  term  formerly  including  all  the 
crystalline  and  non-fossil iferous  rocks  which 
were  deposited,  it  was  believed,  anterior  to 
the  appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth.  At 


first  the  term  comprehended  rocks  afterwards 
called  Plutonic  and  Metaraorphic  (q.v.). 
Then  it  was  limited  to  the  latter ;  now  applied 
to  Palaeozoic  rocks.  [HYPOQENE,  CRYSTAL- 
LINE, H  5.] 

pri  -mate,  *  prim  at,  *.  [Fr.  prlmat,  from 
Lat,  primatem,  accus.  of  primas  —  a  principal 
or  chief  man  ;  primus  =  first ;  Sp.  primado; 
Ital.  primate.]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
churches.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  called 
the  Primate  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  Primate  of  Ail  England. 
[PRIMUS.] 

pri-ma'-tes, «.  pi  (Lat.,  pt  ofprlnww,genit. 
primatis  —  principal,  chief.] 

Zool. :  The  first  and  chief  of  Linnaeus's 
orders  of  the  class  Mammalia.  He  included 
under  it  four  genera  :  Homo  (one  species,  five 
varieties),  Simla  (twenty-one  species),  Lemur 
(three  species),  and  Vespertilio  (seven  species). 
Cuvier  ignored  the  order,  classing  Man  as 
Bimana  (Owen's  Archeucephala)  and  Apes 
and  Lemurs  as  Quadrumana (q.v.);  the  Bats 
now  constitute  an  order  by  themselves 
[CHEIROPTERA],  and  the  Lemurs  rank  as  a 
sub-order  [LEMUROIDEA.]  With  the  advance 
of  zoological  and  anatomical  knowledge  the 
use  of  the  name  has  revived  "  for  the  Apes, 
not  only  by  naturalists,  who,  like  Huxley, 
retain  Man  within  its  limits ;  but  also  by 
others  (e.g.  Profs.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
and  Gervais),  who  consider  he  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it"  (St.  0.  Mivart,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
fed.  9th),  ii.  148).  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xv.  444),  breaks  up  the  order  into 
five  families  : 

1.  HominUln,  containing  Han. 

2.  8laild«e,  with  four  genera.  Troglodyte*.  Gorilla, 
Simla,  aud  Hylobatw. 

S.  Cercoplthecidse.  containing  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World  Monkeys. 

4.  Cebida,  containing  the  American  Monkey*,  with 
three  true  molar*  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

5.  Hapalldne,  the  Marmosets. 

Huxley  (Introd.  to  Class.  Anim.,  p.  90)  defines 
the  Primates  as  having  "never  more  than 
I.  J^J .  The  hallux  is  always  provided  with  a 
fiat  nail  (with  occasional  individual  excep- 
tions), and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  abduction  and  adduction."  He  divides  it 
into  three  sub-orders  :  (1)  Anthropidffi,  (2) 
Simiadee  (Apes  and  Monkeys),  and  (3)  Le- 
muridee. 

"Moreover,  an   man  U  the   hlgbeet    animal,   and 

zoologically  considered,  differs  leu  from  eren  the 
lowest  ape  than  »uch  ape  differs  from  any  other 
animal,  man  and  apes  must  be  placed  together  in  one 
order,  which  may  well  bear  its  primitive  Uimaean 
name,  Primate*. a—Prqf.  Mivart,  In  Jfuyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
»th),  U.  1-J8. 

pri' -mate-ship,  ».  [Eng.  primate;  -ship.) 
The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  primate  ; 
primacy. 

*  pr i  ma'  -tial  (tt  as  sh),  a.  [Fr.  primat  = 
a  primate  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
primate. 

* •pri-mat-Io-al,  a.  [Eng.  primate;  -ical.] 
The  same  as  PRIM  ATI  AL  (q.v.). 

"The  original  and  growth  of  metropolitical,  pri- 
matical.  and  patriarchal  Jurisdiction."— Borrow .'  The 
Pope't  Supremacy. 

prime,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  prime  =  the  first  hour  of 
the  day,  from  Lat.  prima  (torn)  =  the  first 
(hour) ;  primus  =  first ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prime.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  First  in  order  of  time ;  primitive,  original, 
primary.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  940.) 

2.  First  in  rank,  dignity,  influence  or  degree. 

"  The  prime  man  of  the  state." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII..  ILL  a. 

3.  First  in  excellence,  value,  or  importance. 

"  The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs," 
Milton:  P.  L..ii.'XXi. 

4.  Capital,  excellent.    (Slang.) 

'*'  All  fnn,  ain't  It?'  '  Prime  t'  said  the  young  gentle- 
man."—.Dicten*  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xL 

*  5.  Early,  blooming  ;   being  in   the  first 
stage.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  245.) 

*  6.  Ready,  eager :  hence,  lustful,  lecherous, 
lewd.    (Shakesp.  :  Othello,  Hi.  3  * 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  first  or  earliest  stage  or  beginning 
of  anything.    (Milton:  P.  L.t  v.  295.) 

*  2.  Hence,  the  first  opening  of  day ;  the 
dawn,  the  morning. 

"  That  sweet  hour  of  prime."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  170. 
*3.  The  spring  of  the  year.     (If oiler:  To 
Lady  Lucy  Sidney.) 


4.  The  spring  of  life  ;  youth  iu  full  health, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

"  The  far  greater  part  had  been  cut  off  In  their 

prime."— Euttace  :  Italy,  voL  1.,  ch.  xl. 

5.  Hence,  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection ; 
the  highest  or  most  perfect  state  or  condition 
of  anything. 

6.  The  best  part  of  anything ;  that  which 
is  of  the  first  quality. 

"  Give  him  always  of  the  prime."— &ri/t ;  Inttnte- 
tiont  to  Servant*. 

*  7.  Persons  of  the  first  or  highest  rank. 

"  The  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime."          Jtttton :  P.  R.,  1.  41* 

*  8.  The  same  as  PBIMERO  (q.v.). 
9.  The  footsteps  of  a  deer. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Cards :  A  term  at  primero. 

2.  Fencing :  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

3.  Music :  (1)  The  tonic  or  generator ;  (2) 
the  lower  of  any  two  notes  forming  an  in- 
terval ;  (3)  the  first  partial  tone. 

4.  Print. :  A  mark  over  a  reference  letter 
(a"t  ft',  Ac.)  to  distinguish  it  from    letters 
(a,  6,  &c.)  not  so  marked. 

5.  Roman  Ritual :  The  first  of  the  canonical 
hours,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

"  The  seuent  day  of  Juny.  Whitson  euen  that  tyme. 
Died  that  lady,  blteux  viidron  and  prime." 

H.  Brunne,  p.  MS. 

IT  (1)  Prime  and  ultimate  ratio :  [RATIO]. 
(2)  Prime  of  the  moon :  The  new  moon  when 
It  first  appears  after  the  change. 

*  prime  COOk-boy,  s.     A  freshman,    a 
novice. 

prime  conductor,  $. 

Electr. :  The  metallic  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trical machine. 

prime-entry,  *. 

Comm. :  An  entry  made  on  two-thirds  of  a 
ship's  cargo,  liable  to  duty  before  she  com- 
mences to  discharge.  Unless  the  goods  are 
bonded,  the  duty  must  be  paid  up  on  an  esti- 
mated amount.  (Bithell.) 

prime  factors,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  The  prime  numbers  which  will 
exactly  divide  a  number. 

prime  figure,  5. 

Geom. :  A  figure  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  other  figure  more  simple  than  itself, 
as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid,  &c. 

*  prime-fine,  s.    [FINE,  s.,  II.  2.] 
prime-meridian,  *. 

Geog. :  That  meridian  from  which  longitude 
is  measured.  In  Great  Britain  and  its  depen- 
dencies it  is  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

prime-minister,  s.  The  first  minister 
of  state  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  Premier. 

prime-mover,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  starts  or  originate* 
a  movement ;  the  original  author  or  starter  of 
a  movement. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine 
in  motion. 

(2)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modifies 
force  as  supplied  by  some  natural  source,  ai 
a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine,  &c. 

prime  number,  *. 

Arith. :  A  number  or  quantity  is  prime  when 
it  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other 
number  or  quantity  except  1.  Two  numbers 
or  quantities  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 
other,  when  they  do  not  admit  of  any  common 
divisor  except  1. 

*  prime-staff;  s.    A  clog-almanack  (q.v.). 

*  prime-tide,  s.    Spring. 

*  prime-time,  s.  [PRIMETEMPS.]  Spring; 
early  years  or  period. 

"  Grafted  In  prime-time."— Golden  Boke,  ch.  xL 

prime-vertical, «. 

Navig.  &  Surv.  :  A  vertical  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  a  meridian  plane  at  any  place. 

Prime  vertical  dial :  A  dial  drawn  upon  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical  of  the  place,  or  a 
plane  parallel  to  it. 

Prime  vertical  transit  instrument :  A  transit 
instrument,  the  telescope  of  which  revolves 
in  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for 
observing  the  transit  of  stars  over  this  circle. 


Cite,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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prime,  v.t.  A  i,    [PRIME,  a.] 
A*  Transitive : 
L,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  prepare  or  put  into  a  condition  ready 
for  firing ;  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  fire- 
arm, or  lay  a  train  of  powder  to  a  charge. 

"  Prime,  prime,  your  piece  anew, 
The  powder's  wet."         Tomkii:  Albumaznr.  i.  8, 

2.  To  make  ready  or  prepare  to  act  or  suffer ; 
espec.  to  instruct  a  person  beforehand  what 
he  is  to  say  or  do  ;  to  post  up,  to  coach. 

"  I  primed  my  lips  with  such  a  ready  charge  of 
flattery,"— Obte-rver,  No.  M. 

3.  To  trim,  to  prune.    (Prov.) 

*  4.  To  make  up  ;  to  get  up ;  to  prepare. 

"  She  every  morning  primet  her  face." 

Oldham:  Satire* 

IL  PoUit.  :  To  cover,  as  a  canvas,  with  a 
preparation  as  a  ground  on  which  the  pig- 
ments are  afterwards  applied ;  to  put  a  first 
coat  of  paint,  size,  &c.,  on,  as  on  a  wall. 

"  One  of  their  face*  has  not  the  priming  colour  laid 
on  yet."— Ben  Jonton:  Silent  Woman,  IL  9. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  be  or  become  as  at  first ;  to  be  re- 
newed. 

"  Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane, 
As  oft  repeat*  her  darkness,  primes  again. 

Quarles;  Smblemt. 

2.  To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

II.  Steam-eng.  :  To  carry  over  water  with 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder. 

"  The  excessive  priming  of  her  boilers."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept  80, 1883. 

^  To  prime  a,  pump :  To  pour  water  down 
the  tube,  with  a  view  of  saturating  the  sucker, 
so  causing  it  to  swell  and  act  efficiently  in 
bringing  up  water. 

prlme'-l^",  adv.     [Eng.  prime,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  the  first  place;  primarily,  originally, 
at  first. 

"The  thing  primely,  nay  solely,  Intended  by  him." 
— South :  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Excellently,  capitally. 

prime   ness,  s.    [Eng.  prime,  a. ;  -ness.] 

*1.  The    quality  or    state  of  being  first; 

primariness. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  prime  or  excellent ; 

excellence. 

*  prim'-er,  *  primler,  a.    [O.  Fr.  primer, 
primier  (Fr.  premier),  from  Lat.  primarius, 
from  primtts  =  first.]    Original,  first,  primary. 
"  No  man  can  forgive  them  absolutely,  authorita- 
tively, by  primer  and  original  power."— Mountayue ; 
Appeale  to  Caesar,  p.  817. 

primer-election,  5. 

Law :  First  choice. 
primer-fine,  s.    [PRIME-FINE.] 

*  primer-seisin,  *. 

Law:  The  right  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant 
{*  capite  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to 
receive  of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year's 
profits  of  the  land  if  in  possession,  and  half  a 
year's  profits  if  the  land  was  in  reversion, 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life.  It  was  abolished 
by  12  Charles  II. 

"  These  two  payments,  relief  and  primer  leistn,  were 

only  due  if  the  heir  was  of  full  u$e."—Blackttone  : 

Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  s. 

primer-serjeont,  *.    [SERJEANT.] 

plim'-er(l), «.  [Eng.  prime,  v.,  and  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  primes ;  specif.,  a  wafer, 
cap,  or  tube  containing  a  compound  which 
may  be  exploded  by  percussion  or  by  friction  ; 
used  for  igniting  the  charge  of  powder  in  a 
cannon,  blasting,  &c. 

prim'-er  (2),    *  prim -ere,  *  prym-er, 

*prym-ere,  s.     [Eng.  prim(e)t  s. ;  -er.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  small  prayer-book  for  church  service ; 
an  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    (In  this  sense 
often  pronounced  pri'-m%r.). 

"  The  lomcs  that  ich  laboure  with  and  lyflode deserve, 
Y»  pater-uoster  and  my  prymer." 

fieri  Plowman,  p.  77. 

2.  A  small    elementary  book  or  treatise  ; 
especially  an  elementary  book  for  teaching 
children. 

IL  Print, :  [GREAT-PRIMER,  LONG-PRIMER]. 

•  pri-meV-O,  *.     [Sp.]    A  game  at  cards. 

Left  him  nt  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  T.  1. 


*  prtm-er-ole,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  primu- 
Tarina.]    A  primrose. 

*  prime  -  temps,  s.     [Fr.  prime  =  first,  and 
temps  =  time.]    Spring. 

"  Primetemps  full  of  frostes  white." 

Hcmaunt  of  the  Rote. 

pri-me'-val,pri-mse'-val,rt.    [Lat.  primat- 
vus,  from  primus  =  first,  and  cevum  =•  an  age.] 
1.  Original,    primitive  ;  belonging  to   the 
first  or  earliest  period. 

"  Hatch  primeval  day."      Blaekmore  :  Creation,  t 
*  2.  Original,  primary. 
"Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause. 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause." 

liyron  :  Childish  Kecollection*. 

*  pri-me'-val-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  primeval;  -ly.] 
In  a  primeval  manner  or  time  ;  originally  ;  in 
th3  earliest  times  or  period. 

*  pri-me'-vous,  a.    [Lat.  primcevut.]     The 
same  as  PRIMEVAL  (q.v.). 

*  primler,  a.    [PRIMER,  a.] 

prim  l-ge'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  primigeniw,  from 
primus  =  first,  and  glgno,  pa.  t.  genui=to 
beget.]  First-born,  original,  primary. 

"Primigenial  Innocence."— GlanviU  :  Preexistence 
of  Souls,  ch.  Klv. 

*  pri-mlg'-en-ons,  *  pri-ml-ge'-nl-ous, 

o.     [Lat.  primigenius.]    First-formed  or  gene- 
rated ;  original,  primigenial  (q.v.). 

"Their  primiaeniow  antiquity."  -Bp.  Hall :  Honour 
of  the  Marriott  Clergy,  p.  134. 

*  prlm-ln-ar-y,  s.    [PREMTJNJRE.] 

prim  me,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  primus  =  first ; 
Eng.  suff.  -int.] 
Hot. :  The  outermost  sac  of  an  ovule. 

prim   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [PRIME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  i  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  primes,  as  in  pre- 
paring a  gun  or  charge  for  firing,  &c. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  or  making  ready  ; 
preparation. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  primed. 

"Prayer  la  the  priming  of  the  soul."— Felthcm : 
Resolves,  59. 

'     IL  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arms,  Ordn.,  &  Blasting:  The  com- 
bustible   which    communicates    fire  to   the 
charge ;  a  train  leading  to  a  bursting-charge. 

2.  Paint. :  The  first  layer  of  paint,  size,  or 
other  material  laid  upon  a  surface  which  is  to 
be  painted  or  glazed.     The  priming  of  the 
gilder  on  wood  is  composed  of  size  and  whiting. 

3.  Steam:  The  carrying  over  of  water  with 
the  steam  into  the  cylinder. 

If  Priming  of  the  tides: 

Naut. :  The  acceleration  of  the  tide-wave,  or 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  tide-dcy  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Opposed  to  lag  of  the  tides. 

priming-horn,  s. 

Blasting :  The  powder-horn  of  the  miner  or 
quarryman. 

priming-Iron,  s.    [PBIMINO-WIRE.] 
priming-powder,  s. 

1.  Detonating  powder. 

2.  The  train  of  powder  connecting  a  fuse 
with  a  charge. 

priming-tube,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  tube  to  contain  an  Inflammable 
composition,  which  occupies  the  vent  of  a  gun 
whose  charge  is  fired  when  the  composition  is 
ignited. 

priming-valve,  s. 

Steam :  A  spring  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  a 
cylinder,  to  p'ermit  tho  escape  of  water  with- 
out danger  to  the  machinery  from  the  shock 
of  the  piston  against  the  incompressible  fluid. 
This  water  collects  partly  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam  within  the  cylinder,  but  is  chiefly 
carried  over  from  the  boiler,  either  as  priming 
or  in  a  state  of  suspension  with  the  steam. 

priming-wire,  priming-iron,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  pointed  wire  to  prick  a  cartridge 
when  it  is  home,  and  clear  the  way  for  the 
priming  or  loose  powder.  A  flat-headed  wire 
to  clear  the  vent  of  any  ignited  particles. 


prf-mlp'-a-ra,  s.     [Lat.  primus  =  first,  and 
pario  =  to" bring  forth.) 
lied. :  A  woman  in  her  first  accouchement. 

'  pri  mip'-a  roiis,  a.  [PRIMIPARA.]  Bear- 
ing young  for  the  first  time. 

*  pri-mip'-A-lar,  a.  [Lat.  primipilans,  from 
primipilus  =  the  first  centurion  of  a  Roman 
legion.]  Pertaining  to  the  first  centurion  or 
captain  of  the  vanguard  in  the  Roman  army. 

"A  primacy,  such  au  one  as  the  primipilur  cen- 
turion had  in  the  legion."— Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy. 

pri-mft'-.-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.] 
[PRIMITIVE.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ostracoda  (q.v.),  from 
the  Cambrian  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  Known 
British  species  twenty-six. 

pri-mlf-i-tB  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from 
primus  =  first.] 

1.  The  first  fruits  of  any  produce  of  the 
earth ;    specif.,   the  first  year's  profits  of  a 
benefice,  formerly  payable  to  the  Crown,  but 
restored  to  the  Church  by  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.    [BOUNTY.] 

2.  Obstetrics :  The  waters  discharged  before 
the  extrusion  of  the  totus. 

*pri-mit'-I-al  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  primitive 
=  first-fruits']  Being  of  the  first  production ; 
primitive,  original. 

prim'-i-tlve,  *  prim'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
primitif (feni.  primitive),  from  Lat.  primitives, 
an  extension  of  primus  =  first ;  Sp.,  Port.,  c* 
Itol.  primitive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  beginning 
or   the    earliest  periods ;   primary,  original, 
primordial,  primeval 

"  The  golden  age  of  primttiwiChrlstlanity."— Sharpt; 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  manner  of  old  times ; 
old-fashioned. 

"We  abandoned  our  hones  at  a  primitive  road-«id» 
Inn."— Field,  Jan.  80, 1886. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Oeol. :  The  same  as  PRIMARY  (q.v.% 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest 
etymological  form ;  not  derivative ;  radical, 
primary :  as,  a  primitive  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  primitive  or  primary  word;  opposed 
to  a  derivative. 
•2.  An  early  Christian. 

"This  fervor  of  the  apostles  and  other  holy  primt, 
fives."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

It  Primitive  axes  of  coordinates  : 

Geom. :  That  system  of  axes  to  which  th« 
points  of  a  magnitude  are  first  referred  with 
reference  to  a  second  set  or  second  system, 
to  which  they  are  afterwards  referred,  and 
which  is  called  the  new  set  of  axes,  or  the  new 
system. 

primitive  chord,  s. 

Music:  Thatchord,  the  lowest  note  of  which 
is  of  the  same  literal  denomination  as  the 
fundamental  bass  of  the  harmony. 

primitive-circle,  s.  In  spherical  pro- 
jections, the  circle  cut  from  the  sphere  to  be 
projected,  by  the  primitive  plane. 

primitive-colours,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  The  three  colours  from  which  all 
others  can  be  compounded.  Dr.  Brewster 
considered  them  to  be  blue,  yellow,  and  red ; 
but  Helmholtz  and  Maxwell  have  held  that 
they  are  violet,  green,  and  red,  yellow  being 
produced  by  green  and  red,  whilst  a  mixture 
of  pure  blue  and  yellow  does  not  make  green, 
but  white.  Called  also  Primary  colours. 
Modern  physicists  refer  these  primitives 
merely  to  the  colour-sensation,  or  mechanism 
of  the  retina,  and  as  regards  the  vibration  or 
wave-motion  which  produces  any  colour  in 
the  spectrum,  consider  none  as  more  primitive 
or  secondary  than  others,  the  sole  distinction 
being  in  period  or  wave-length.  [SPECTRUM.] 

Primitive-Methodists,  s.  pi. 

Ecdcsiol.  it  Church  Hist. :  A  section  of  the 
Wesleyan  community  which  arose  in  Stafford- 
shire, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Bourne  (1792-1852).  Having  held  camp  meet- 
ings like  those  of  America,  he  was  censured 
for  it  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1807, 
and,  seceding,  formed  a  new  connexion,  th« 


btfy;  ptfut.  Jowl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  «hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  t 
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first  class-meeting  of  which  was  held  at 
Standley,  in  Stafford  shire,  in  1810.  In  doctrine 
the  Primitive  Methodists  agree  with  the 
Wesleyans.  They  more  freely  admit  laymen 
to  take  part  in  their  government.  They  are 
the  second  in  numbers  of  the  Methodist  bodies. 
Sometimes  called  by  their  opponents  Ranters. 

primitive  plane,  s.  Ju  spherical  pro- 
jections, the  plane  upon  which  the  projections 
are  made. 

prlm'-J-tifve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  primitive;  -ly.} 

*  1.  Originally ;    at   first ;    in    the  earliest 
times. 

"Most  kingdoms  were  primitively  erected,  either 
among Pag*u  n*tion»  .  .  .  or  «iuong€t»rUtUuiitatea." 
Wrynn«  .-  Treachery  Jt  Duloyalty,  pt.  UL  p.  117. 

*  2.  Primarily ;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  ancient  or  original  rule 
or  practice  ;  in  the  primitive  or  ancient  style. 

prim'-i-tive-ness,  *.  [Eng.  primitive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  primitive  or 
original ;  antiquity  ;  conformity  to  primitive 
style  or  practice. 

*  prfm-J-tlv'-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  primitive)  ;  -Ity. } 

Primitiveness. 

"  Celebrated  for  more  primitMiy  than  the  dlstoter- 
estedueu  of  Mr.  UeanL  —  Walpole :  To  Mann,  lit.  331. 

*  prim'-X-t^f  *.      [Eng.  prim(e);  -ity.]     The 

stale  of  being  original ;  priiuitiveness. 

"This  pritnity  God  requires  tu  be  attributed  to  him- 
•ell"— Ptarton  :  On  (A*  Creed,  art.  l. 

prlm'-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  prim;  -ly.]  In  a  prim 
or  precise  manner ;  with  primness  or  precise- 
ness. 

prim  ness,  s.  [Eng.  prim;  -nets.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prim  or  precise  ; 
stiffness,  preciseness,  formality. 

"  Primnets  and  affectation  of  •tyle.*'— Gray  :  Worte, 
vol.  IL.letM. 

pri'-mo,  a.  &  s.    [Ital.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Music :  First  (masc.) :  as,  primo  basso,  chief 
bass  singer.  [PRIMA.J 

B.  As  subst. :  The  master  of  a  lodge  of  the 
Order  of  Buffaloes  (pron.  pri'-mo). 

*pri-mo"-ge'-ni-al,  'pri-mo  ge-nl-oiis, 

a.  [Lat.  primigejiius.]  Born,  made,  or  gen- 
erated first ;  original,  primitive,  primordial, 
primigeniaL 

"The  primofjeniol  light  at  first  wavdlffuied  over  the 
face  of  the  unfash  toned  chaos. "—  Glanvill  ;  Scfpttt,  ch.  i. 

*pri-m6-gSn'-J-tar-yf  a.  [PRIMOGENITURE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  primogeniture  (q.v.). 

*  pli-mo-gen'-I-tlve,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  primus 
=first,  and  genitivus  =  pertaining  to  birth.] 
[GENITIVE.] 

A.  As  mbst.  :  Primogeniture  ;  the  rights  of 
primogeniture. 

"  The  primoyenttive  and  due  of  birth." 

Shaketp. :  Troitu*  A  Cretrida,  L  S. 

B.  As  adj. ;   Of  or  pertaining   to  primo- 
geniture. 

pri-md-gSn'-X-tor,*.  [Lat.  primus  =  first, 
and  genitor  —  a  father.]  The  first  father  or 
ancestor ;  a  forefather. 


*  prI-mdrgen'-J-truc,  *.  [Lat.  primus = first, 
and  genitrix  =  a  mother.]  A  first  mother. 

"  Fluent  as  that  'affable  angel'  who  delighted  oar 
prtmogeruMx."  —  Jtortimtr  CoUitu  :  Blackimith  A 
Scholar,  ill.  202. 

pri-m6-gen'-i-ture,  s.  [0.  FT.  =  the  being 
eldest,  the  title  of  the  eldest,  from  Lat.  primo- 
genitus  =  first-born  :  primus  =  first,  and  geni- 
tux,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  primogertitura.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  the  eldest  of  children 
of  the  same  parents ;  seniority  by  birth  amongst 
children. 

"  He  was  the  first-born  of  the  Almighty,  and  so,  by 
tte  title  of  primogeniture,  heir  of  all  things." -South: 
Sermom,  vol  iv.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Tlie  right,  system,  or  rule  under  which, 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
succeeds  to  the  real  estate  of  his  father  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters. 

pri-md-gen'-l-ture-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  primo- 
geniture ;  -ship.]  The  right,  position,  or  state 
of  a  first-born  son. 

"  By  the  arlstocratical  law  of  primogmtitureship  in 
a  family.  "—Burke:  Vindication  qf  Right*  of  Alan? 


pri-mor'-dl-al,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pri- 
mordialis  =  original,  from  primordium  =  a  be- 
ginning :  primus  =  first,  and  ordiri  =  to  begin ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  primordial ;  Ital.  primordiale.} 
A*  As  adjective ; 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    First  in  order ;    primary, 
original ;  existing  from  the  beginning,  primi- 
tive. 

2.  B'jt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  earliest 
developed  in  a  plant. 

t  3.  Geol. ;  Exhibiting  the  earliest  indica- 
tion of  life. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  origin ;  a  first  principle 
or  element. 

*'  The  primordial*  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  •periojitical  and  vital."— Mvrt;  lHoine  bialuyuet. 

primordial  cell,  s. 

Bat. :  An  original  cell ;  a  cell  not  enclosed 
In  a  firm  cell-wall. 

primordial-kidneys,  *.  pi.  [WOLFF- 
IAN-BODIES.] 

primordial-leaves,  s.  pi 

Lot. :  The  first  leaves  produced  by  the 
plumule. 

primordial  Silurian,  ». 

Geol. :  The  Lingula  flags(q.v.).   (Murchison.) 

primordial-utricle  or  vesicle,  ». 

Hot. :  A  protoplasmic  or  formative  nitro- 
genous layer  lining  the  cell-wall.  Some  have 
doubted  its  independent  existence.  The  term 
was  first  used  by  Mohl. 

*  primordial-zone, «. 

Getl:   The   Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia. 

(Barrande.) 

*  pri  mor  -di-al-ism,  a.  [Eng.  primordial ; 
•ism.]  Continuance'  or  observance  of  primi- 
tive ceremonies  or  the  like. 


,1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  primordial; 
-ly.}  At  the" beginning;  originally;  under 
the  first  order  of  things. 

pri  mor  di  an,  *.     [Etyia.  doubtful]     A 
species  of  plum. 

*  pri-mor'-dl-ate,   a.     [Lat.  primordium  — 
origin. 1      Original ;    existing    from   the   be- 
ginning ;  primordial,  primitive. 

pri  mor   di-um   (pi.    pri  mor   di  a),  *  *• 

[Lat.]  [PniMORDiAL.]  A  beginning,  an  origin, 

a  first  principle. 

"  Writer*  like  Mr.  Green  find  consolation  In  the 
thought  that  In  the  primordltt  of  our  English  Con- 
stitution kings  were  elective."— Snyliih  Studiet,  p.  72. 

*  prJm-OS'-X-ty,  *.   [Eng.  prim ; -osity.}  Prim- 
ness.   (Memoirs  of  Lady  H.  Stanhope.) 

primp,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob.  a  variant  of  prink 
(q.v.),  or  from  prim  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  deck  one's  self  out  in  a  prim 
or  affected  manner. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  prim,  formal,  or  affected. 
(Scotch.) 

prfmp'-It,   a.     [PRIMP.]     Stiffly   or  primly 
dressed  ;  stiff,  formal,  prim. 

prim  -print,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful]    A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Privet  (q.v.). 

**  That  great  bushy  plant,  usually  termed  privet  or 
primprint.'—Taptell:  ffut.  of  SerpenU,  p.  104. 

prim'-rose,  *  prime-rose,  *  pryme-rose, 

«.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  (due  to  popular  etymology) 
of  Mid.  Eng.  primerole  =  a  primrose,  from 
Low  Lat.  *  primerula,  from  Lat.  primula  =  a 
primrose,  from  primus  =  first;  Sp.  primula.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Primula  vulgarit.  The  Jeaves  and 
umbels  are  subsessi  le,  the  former  ovate, 
oblong,  crenate,  toothed,  wrinkled ;  the  scape 
umbellate,  sessile  or  stalked ;  the  calyx 
tubular,  somewhat  inflated,  the  teeth  very 
acute ;  the  corolla  pale  yellow.  Common  in 
copses,  pastures,  hedgebanks,  and  woods,  or 
by  the  side  of  streams.  Its  rootstcck  is  emetic. 
[OfiNOTHERA,  POLYANTHUS.]  The  Peerless 
Primrose  is  Narcissus  bijlorv*. 

B.  /Is  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  primrose ;  of  the 
colour  of  a  primrose  ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

2.  Covered  with,  orabounding  in,  primroses. 
*  3.  Gay  as  with  flowers ;  flowery. 

"  The  vrimroif  way  to  th'  everlaatlDg  bonfire."— 
Shaketp. ;  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 


Primrose-day,  s.  The  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Lord  Beacuusliuld,  April  !• 
(1881).  Every  member  of  the  Primrose  League 
(q.v.)  must  wear  a  bunch  of  primroses  on 
that  day  in  token  of  sympathy  with,  and 
support  of,  the  objects  of  the  League. 

Primrose-league,  s.  A  league  having 
for  its  objects  "the  maintenance  of  religion,  01 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Imperial 
ascendency  of  the  British  Empire."  It  works 
by  means  of  "  habitations,"  of  which  there 
are  now  (1886)  1,200  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  Africa,  and  the  British  possessions 
generally.  Its  members  are  divided  into 
knights,  dames,  and  associates,  by  far  the 
greater  part  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  Its 
head-quarters  are  at  St.  Margaret's  Offices. 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  It  rendered 
the  Conservative  party  great  assistance  in 
the  general  election  of  1885. 

*  pxim'-rdsed,    o.      [Eng.    primrose);    *d.\ 
Covered  or  adorned  with  primroses. 

"A  zlg-sw,  up-and-down,  primrottd  by-path."— 
Savaye  ;  Reuben  Mvdlicott,  bk.  1.,  ch.  L 


-l^,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  primulus  =  th« 
first,  ditnin.  of  primus  =  the  first,  from  the 
early  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  primrose 
flowers.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Primulacen 
(q.v.).  Calyx  tubular  or  campanula!*,  herba- 
ceous; corolla  salver-shaped,  limb  spreading. 
The  species  are  all  herbaceous  perennials, 
nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Some  are  found  in  mountain 
regions,  while  others  are  among  the  finest  of 
grove  and  meadow  wild  flowers.  They  have 
been  cultivated  as  garden  flowers  from  a  very 
early  period.  Among  them  are  snch  favorite 
flowers  as  the  Common  Primrose  (P.  vulgaris), 
the  Cowslip  (P.  wri*),  the  Bird's-eye  l'riinro*e 
(P.  /armosa),  &c.  The  last  named  is  a  rare 
flower  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Western 
States  are  several  species,  P.  parryi^  with  large 
purple  flowers,  growing  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

prim-u-la'-ce-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  primula); 

Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit  -aceas.] 

Bot.  :  Primworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Cortusales.  Herbs,  generally 
with  radical  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  on 
radical  scapes  or  nnibels,  or  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  Calyx  five-,  rarely  four-cleft,  inferior 
orhalfsu]>erior;  corolla  monopetalous,  regular, 
five-,  four-,  or  six-cleft.  Stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them.  Ovary  one-celled;  style 
one,  stigma  capitate.  Capsule  with  a  central 
placenta,  seeds  many,  peltate.  Chiefly  from 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Tribes,  PrJmul- 
idae,  Anagallidae,  Hottonidae,  and  Samolidae. 
Known  genera  twenty-nine,  species  215  (Lind- 
ley).  Genera  eighteen,  species  about  200  (Sir 
J.  Hooker). 

prf-mu  -ll-dae,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  primula); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  or  family  of  Prlmu- 
laceae  (q.v.).  Ovary  superior,  capsule  valvular. 
British  genera,  Primula,  LygimacMa,  Trienta- 
11s,  and  Glaux. 

prim'-u-lin,  *.      [Mod,  Lat.  primula)  ;  -in 

(Chem.).'] 

Chfm.  :  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  cowslip.  (WatU.) 

pri  mum  mob  -1-16,  *.  [Lat.  =  the  first 
mover.] 

Astron.  ;  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  an 
imaginary  sphere  believed  to  revolve  from 
east  to  west  in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying 
with  it  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets. 

pri'  -mils,  s.  [Lat.  =  first.]  The  first  in  dig- 
nity amongst  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  chosen  by  the  other 
bishops,  at  whose  meetings  lie  presides,  but 
the  position  does  not  carry  with  it  any  metro- 
politan jurisdiction. 

prim'  -wort,  s.  [Lat  prim(ula)t  and  Eng. 
•wort.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
Primulaceaa. 

*  prim'-y,  a.  [PRIME,  a.]  Being  in  its  prime; 
flourishing,  blooming. 

"  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature." 

Shaketp,  :  Hamlet,  \.  *. 


,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfct, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     te,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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prin,  s.     [Gael.]     A  pin.     (,sV«f,/t.) 

•  Aweel,  my  doo.  the  cat's  no  a  prin  the  waor."— 
Scott:  Guy  Manner  my,  ch.  xxxvi. 

*  prin,  a.    [Apparently  the  same  word  as  pri'im 

(q.v.).J     P'-im,  neat. 
"He  looks  aagauut  and  prtn."  Fletcher:  Poemt,  p.  140. 

priu9e,  *  prynce,  s.  [Fr.  prince,  from  Lat. 
principem,  accus.  of  princeps  =  (o.)  taking  the 
first  place  ;  (s.)  a  principal  person  ;  primus  = 
first,  and  capio  —  t«  lukr  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
principe  ;  Ger.  priiiz;  Dut.  &  Sw.  prins;  Dan. 


CORONET  OF 
PRINCE   OF   WALES. 


1.  One  who  holds  the  first,  or  chief  place, 
or  rank  ;  a  sovereign  ;  the  ruler  of  a  country 
or  state  (originally  applied  to  either  sex). 

"  The  greatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England." 
—  Uacauiay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  ruler  or  sovereign  of  a  state  or  terri- 
tory which  he  holds  of  a  superior,  to  whom  he 
owes  certain  services. 

3.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family  ;  as,  The  princes  of  the  blood. 
In    heraldic   language,   the   title  of  prince 
belongs    to    dukes, 

marquises,  and  earls 

of  Great  Britain,  but 

in  ordinary  use  it  is 

confined  to  members 

of  the  royal  family. 

The    only    case    in 

which  it  is  a  terri- 

torial title  is  that  of 

the  Prince  of  Wales, 

the   official    title  of 

the  heir-apparent  to 

the  throne.    On  the 

Continent  the  title  of  prince  is  borne  by  mem- 

bers of  families  of  very  high  rank,  though  not 

immediately  connected  with  any  royal  house. 

4.  The  head  or  chief  of  any  body  of  men  ; 
one  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  class  or  profes- 
sion, or  who  is  pre-eminent  in  anything  :  as, 
a  merchant  prince. 

Tf  (I)  Prince  Albert's  Lyrebird: 

Ortiith.  :  Menura  alberti.     [LYRE-BIRD.] 

(2)  Prince  Alfreds  Deer: 

Zool.  :  Rusa  alfredi,  about  the  size  of  a 
Fallow-deer,  first  described  by  Dr.  Sclater, 
from  a  specimen  brought  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1870.  The  body  is  heavy,  with  short  legs  ; 
Sirh  chocolate  above,  with  pale  yellow  spots, 
pale  yellow  beneath. 

*  (3)  Primce  of  the  Senate  : 

Roman  Antiq.  :  The  person  first  called  in  the 
roll  of  the  Senators,  He  was  always  of  con- 
•ular  and  ceuaorian  rank. 

*  prince-royal,  s.    The  eldest  son  of  a 
sovereign. 

1  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  : 

Law  :  The  younger  children  of  the  sovereign, 
and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who 
are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession. 

Prince  Rupert's  drops,  s.pL  Drops 
Of  melted  glass  consolidated  by  falling  into 
water.  If  a  fragment  be  broken  off  the  thin 
end,  they  fly  to  pieces  with  explosive  force. 

prince's  feather,  *. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Amaranthus  Kypochondriacu^  (2) 
Polygcnum  orientate.  (American.') 

prince's  metal,  «.  A  jeweller's  alloy  of 
copper,  72  ;  ziuc,  28.  Said  to  have  been  in- 
Tented  by  Prince  Rupert,  whence  its  name. 

prince's  pine,  «. 

Bot.  :  Chimaphila  umbellate.  [CHIMAPHILA.] 
prince's  wood,  s.   [PRINCEWOOD.) 
*prin£e,   v.i.     [PRINCE,  s.]     To  play  or  act 

the  prince  ;  to  assume  state.   (Skakesp.  ;  Cym- 

iteline,  Hi.  3.) 

prin9e'  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  prince  ; 
•age.]  The  body  of  princes;  princes  collec- 
tively. 

*  prin9e'  dom,  *  prince  dome,  «.  [Eng. 
prince;  -dom.,]  The  jurisdiction,  rank,  or 
estate  of  a  prince. 

"The  premier  princedom  of  Hindoatan."—  Daily 
Teleyraph,  Nev.  24,  1886. 

*prmce'-nood,  *  princo-hcdc,  "prince- 
bode,  s.  The  di-nity,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
prince  ;  princely  rank,  sovereignty. 

"The  f.ilth  of  hy»  body,  and  worde  of  his  princc- 
\ode."—HaU:  Henry  VI.  (an.  i). 


Prin9e'~ite,  «.    [See  def.l 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  sect  into  which  the 
movement  of  the  Lampeter  Brethren  deve- 
loped. It  was  founded  about  1S40  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  James  Prince,  a  clergyman  of  tlie 
extreme  Evangelical  school,  who  asserted  th;tt 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  him,  and 
tli:it  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  thereby 
superseded.  Prince  first  held  the  curacy  of 
Charh'nch,  near  Bridgewater,  and  his  rector, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Starky,  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  sect,  and  the  members  \ven- 
sometimes  called,  after  him,  Starky  ites. 
Means  to  establish  a  community  at  Spaxton, 
near  CharUneh,  with  Prince  at  its  head,  were 
obtained  by  "  leading  captive  silly  women  ; " 
and  the  nature  of  the  community  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  its  name— The  Agape- 
mone(q.v.).  "The  principle ou  which  the  sect 
was  ultimately  consolidated  was  that  Jesus 
having  suilereit  to  redeem  the  spirit  only,  and 
left  the  flesh  alienated  from  God,  Prince  took 
upon  himself  new  flesh  to  redeem  the  flesh, 
and  whosoever  believes  on  him  will  not  die, 
but  will  henceforth  be  without  sickness  or 
pain."  (Blunt;  cf.  Dixon :  Spirit.  Wives  (ed. 
18tiS),  L  318-31.) 

*  prince' -kin,   *.     [Eng.  prince;  dim.  suff. 
-kin.]    A  little  prince,  a  princeling. 

"The  pri ncekitu  of  private  life."— TAactorojt ;  yew- 
comes,  eh.  liii. 

*  prin9e  less,  «.    [Eng.  prince;  -less.]  With- 
out a  prince. 

"  This  country  la  princeltts,  I  mean,  affords  no  royal 
nativities."— Fuller:  Wortftiet,  it  3*2. 

*  prince'-lSt,  s.   [Eng.  prince;  dim.  suff.  -let.] 
A  petty  prince,  a  princeling. 

"German  princelets  might    sell  their  country." — 
C.  Kingtley  :  Alton  Locke,  ch.  xxxit. 

prlnce'-like,  a,  &  adv.    [Eng.  prince;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Becoming  or  befitting  a  prince, 
princely. 

"  The  wrongs  he  did  m« 
Were  nothing princelite." 

Shakeep.  :  Cymbeline,  T.  ft. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  prince. 

"  I  ener  set  my  fotestepps  fre, 
i'rincelike  where  none  had  gone." 

Drant:  fforace;  £p.  toMocenai. 

prm9e   H  ness,   s.     [Eng.  princely;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  princely. 

*  prln9e'-llng,  s.    [Eng.  prince;  dim.  sufl'. 
-ling.] 

1.  A  petty  prince, 

"Great   Powers    will    replae*  pri*c*UnfH,  —Bctity 
Telegraph,  Oct.  17.  1&86. 

2.  A  young  prince, 

"Addressed  ...  to  »  clerer  princeling-" — Scoones: 
Four  Cmturia  of  Knglith  Letters,  p.  4S. 

prlnce'-l&  *  prince-lye,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng-. 

prince;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince. 

"  Princely  offlce."         Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  638. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  or  resembling  a 
prince,  or  one  of  noble  birth ;  stately,  dignified. 

3.  Having  the  rank  or  position  of  a  prince ; 
royal, noble.    (Dryden:  Virgil;  ^nmi.979.) 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  prince ;  royal, 
grand,  noble,  august,  magnificent. 

"  Dames  and  chief*  of  princely  port." 

Byron  :  Muzeppa,  IT. 

6.  High-minded,  noble ;  acting  like  a  prince. 

"  He  was  most  princely."  Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

6.  Consisting  of  princes  or  persons  of  noble 
birth. 

"Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  quit  thisprfncrjy  throng." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odytsey  xvii.  545. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  princely  manner;  like  a 
prince,  as  becomes  a  prince. 

"My  appetite   was  not  princely  got."  —  Shaken).: 
2  Benry  IV.,  li.  2. 

prm'-^ess,  *  prin  ces  sa,  *  prin  -cesso,  5. 

[Fr.  princesse;  Sp.  princesa;  Port,  prineexi; 
Ital.  principessa.] 

*  1.  A  female  sovereign;  a  woman  having 
sovereign  power  or  the  rank  of  a  prince. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign ;  a  female 
member  of  a  royal  family. 

3.  The  wife  of  a  prince  :  as,  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

princcsa-royal,  s.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  a  sovereign. 

"The  jirinccM-royal,  or  eldest  daughter  of  the  king." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  t>k.  L,  ch.  *. 


*prln'-9ess-ly,  a.  [Eng.  princess;  -ly.] 
Princess-like  ;  having  the  rank  of  a  princess. 

"To  engage  her  to  her  princeuly  daughter. "— 
Richardson :  Claritsa,  L  !UL 

t  prin9e'-sliip,  s.  [Eng. prince;  -ship.]  Th« 
state,  condition,  or  individuality  of  a  prince. 

"Your  princethip  will  keep  thein  jealously  inside 
your  iron  palacts."— Daily  Newt,  MJITCQ  3,  ISdfi,  p.  6. 

prin9e'-WOOd,  s.     [Eng.  prince,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  £c.:  A  light-brown  West  linliau  wood 
furnished  by  Cordia  gerascant.hu  ides  and 
Hanielia  ventricosa.  (Treas,  q/"  But.) 

*  prin'-ci-fiecl,  a.  [Eng.  princet  and  Lat. 
^o  =  to  become.]  Imitating  a  prince;  done 
in  imitation  of  a  prince ;  fantastically  digiiilied. 
(Thackeray.') 

prin  91  pal,  *  prin-ci  pall,  *  prin-cy- 
pal,  *  pryn-cy-pall,  a.  &  s.  [  Fr.  principal, 
From  Lat.  principal  is,  from  priitceps,  genit. 
principis  =  chief,  a  chief;  Sp.  &  Port,  princi- 
pal ;  Ital.  principale.]  (PRINCE,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Chief;  highest  or  flrstin  rank,  authority, 
importance,  influence,  ordegree;  main,  essen- 
tial, most  important :  as,  the  principal  men, 
in  a  city,  the  principal  productions  of  a 
country,  &c. 

*  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely. 
(Spenser.) 

B.  -4«  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chief  or  head ;  a  chief  party ;  one  who 
takes  the  lead  or  principal  part  in  anything. 

2.  A  president  or  governor ;    one  who  is 
chief  in  authority,  as  the  head  of  s  college, 
university,  or  other  institution  ;  the  head  of  ft 
Arm,  &c. 

*  3.  The  principal  or  main  point. 

"  Netheless  let  entry  diligent  reder  knowe  liymselto 
miche  to  hane  profited,  if  lie  but  the  chief  principal* 
vn<i«r«tatid."— Joye  :  Expo*.  Utiniet.  (Arg.) 

*  4.  One  of  the  turrets  or  pinnacles* of  wax- 
work and  tapers  with  which  the  posts  and 
centre  of  a  hearse  were  formerly  crowned. 

*  5.  An  heirloom;  sometimes  the  mortuary, 
the  principal  or  best  horse  led  before  the 
corpse  of  the  deceased. 

"  Also  that  my  best  horse  shall  be  my  principal.' — 
Testamenta  Vetuxta,  p.  7->. 

*  6.  (PL)  First  feathers  of  a  bird. 

"Ablrde  whose  principals  be  scarce  frowne  oat." 
—Spenter:  Kpis.  to  Jfaiiter  Harvey. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  An  important  timber  In  a  frame. 

2.  Comm. :  A  sum   of  money  employed  to 
produce  a  profit  or  revenue,  periodically  pay- 
able over  a  length,  of  time  under  the  name  of 
interest. 

3.  Fine  Arts :  The  chief  circumstance  in  a 
work  of  art,  to    which  the  rest  are  to  be 
subordinate. 

i.  Law: 

(1)  The  actual  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 
crime,  or  an  abettor. 

"A  man  maybe  principal  fa  an  offence  in  two  de- 
grees. A  principal  in  the  rirst  degree  IB  he  that  is  the 
actor,  or  absolute  perpetrtttor  of  the  crime  ;  and.  in  the 
second  degree,  he  is  who  is  present,  aiding  and  aWt- 
tlng  the  fact  to  be  done,  which  presence  need  not 
always  be  an  actual  immediate  standing  by.  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  fact ;  but  there  may  be  also  a 
constructive  presence,  as  when  one  commits  a  robbery 
or  murder,  and  another  keeps  watch  ur  guard  at  some 
convenient  distance.  In  high  trauoti  there  are  no 
accessories,  but  all  are  principu.lt.' —  Blaclatone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  One  who  employs  another  to  act  for  or 
under   him,   the  person  so  employed  being 
termed  an  agent 

(3)  A  person  for  whom  another  becomes 
surety ;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt  in  the 
first  instance. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(2)  In  an  organ  the  chief  open  metal  stop^ 
one  octave  higher  in    pitch   than  the  open 
diapason.    On  the  manual  four  feet,  on  the 
pedal  eight  feet  in  length. 

principal-axis, «. 

Geom. :  The  major  axis.    [Axre.) 

principal-brace,  s. 

Carp. :  A  brace  immediately  under,  or  par^ 
allel  to,  the  principal  rafters,  assisting  with 
the  principals  to  support  the  roof  timbers. 

principal-challenge,  s.    [CHALLENGE, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  trench;  go,  gem;  t.Mn,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
tian  -  suan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  - tion,  -gion  -  chun.    -cious,  -tioua,    Bious  -  shus.     Lie,  -die.  &c.  —  bcl,  del. 
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principal-plane,  ». 

Geom,  :  In  spherical  projections,  the  plane 
upon  which  the  projection  of  the  different 
Circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected. 

principal-point,  «. 

Perspective:  The  projection  of  the  point  of 
right  upon  the  pers|>ective  plane.  It  is  the 
Mine  as  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

principal-post,  .-. 
Carp.  :  The  comer-post  of  ft  timber-framed 
house. 

principal-rafter,  *. 

Oarp,  ;  A  rafter  supporting  the  purlins  and 
ordinary  rafters, 

principal-ray,  *„ 

Perspective:  The  ray  drawn  through  the 
point  of  sight,  perpendicular  to  the  perspective 
plane. 

principal-section,  5. 

Crystall.  ;  A  plane  passing  through  the 
optical  axis  of  a  crystal. 

principal-subject  or  theme,  *. 

Music  :  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  form,  as  opposed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate theme. 

prin  91  pal  I  ty,  •  prin  -ci  -pal-  i-  tee, 
•  prin  ci  pal  i  tie,  *  prin-ci-pal-te,  s. 
[Fr.  principalite,  from  Cat  principalitatem, 
accus.  of  principalUas  =  excellence,  from 
principali*  =  principal  (q.v.);  Sp.  principali- 
dad;  Ital.  principalitd.] 
*  1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  The  gouernement  and  principalUie  of  the  coun  trey 
Of  Saw.'  —tirende  ;  Vuintut  Curtiut,  tol  109. 


*  2.  One  invested  with  supreme  power  ;  a 
sovereign,  a  prince. 

M  Vet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creature*  on  the  earth." 

Xh,ik«tp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  il.  4. 

8.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince. 

"  Hi*  principality,  left  without  a  bead,  waa  cl  i  vided 
•gainst  itself.  —  Jfacaulay:  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1  Applied  specif,  to  Wales,  as  giving  the 
title  of  Prince  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

*  4.  Royal  state  or  condition. 

"  Your  principalitiei  shall  come  down,  •ren  the 
•Town  of  your  glory."  —  Jeremi-ih  xiii.  ifl. 

*  5.  Superiority,  predominance. 

"  The  prerogative  and  principality,  above  every  thing 
else."  —  Jer.  Taylor  ;  Worthy  Communicant. 

pi-in  9!  pal  ly,  *  princi  pal-lye,  adv. 
lEng.  principal;  -ly.]  In  the  principal  or 
chief  place  or  degree  ;  chiefly,  mainly  ;  above 
all  ;  more  than  all  else. 

•prin  9i-  pal  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  principal; 
-new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  principal 
or  chief. 

•  prin  -ci  pate,  *.  [Lat.  principatus,  from 
princeps,  geuit.  principis  =  a  prince  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
principal  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  principado  ;  ItaL  prin- 
cipal. ] 

1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  This  man  helde  longe  the  principal  of  Bry  tayne." 
—fabyan;  Chronicle,  vol.  t,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  principality,  an  authority,  a  power. 

"  Principatet  and  powers."—  Fox  ;  Martyrt,  p.  1,609. 


-a*  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  principium 
=  a  beginning.]  First  principles  ;  elements  ; 
specif.,  the  abbreviated  title  of  Newton's 
"  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathema- 
tical 

*  prin-clp'-I-al,  a.     [Lat.  printipialis,  from 
princeps  =  a  prince  (q.v.).]     Original,  initial, 
elementary. 

*  prin  -cip'-X-ant.  a,     [Lat.  principium  =  a 
beginning.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  princi- 
ples or  beginnings. 

"Those  princtpiant  foundations  of  knowledge  are 
themselves  unknown."—  Qlanvill  :  Vanity  of  Doamatif- 
ing,  ch.  lv. 

*  prin-clp'-j-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  principium  =  a 
beginning.]    To  begin,  to  initiate. 

"  It  imports  the  things  or  effects  prindptated  or 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  principle."—  HaU; 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  prin  -  eip  -  X  -  &'  -  tlon,  s.     [PRINCIPI  ATE.  ] 

Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts. 

"  The  third  ia  the  separating  of  any  metal  into  it* 
original  or  materia  prfma,  or  element,  or  call  them 
what  you  will;  which  work  we  call  prineipiation.  "— 
Bacon:  Phyttological  Rcmarkt,  I 


*  prin  $Ip  -l-9ide,  ».  [Lat.  princeps,  genit. 
principis  =  a  prince,  and  ctzdo  (in  comp.  -cido) 
=  to  kill.]  A  murderer  of  a  prince. 

"  The  chance*  of  Immediate  escape  for  a 
must  be  taken  a*  very  *malL"— Of.  Jamet'i  Uazeltt, 
July  IS.  188L 

prin  9!  pie,  *.  [Fr.  principe  =  a  principle, 
a  maxim,  a  beginning,  from  Lat.  principium 
=  a  beginning,  from  princeps  —  chief.  For  the 
added  I  cf.  syllable;  Sp.  &  Ital.  principio.] 

[PRINCE,  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  beginning.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  art.  2.) 

2.  That  from  which  anything  proceeds  ;  a 
source  or  origin ;  an  element ;  a  constituent 
part ;  a  primordial  substance. 

"  That  one  first  principU  must  be." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

3.  An  original  cause;  an  operative  cause. 

"  A  vital  or  directive  principle  see  ninth  to  be  a**Ut- 
aut  to  the  corporeal." — (Jreut ;  Cotmologia  Sacra. 

4.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 

fi.  A  general  truth  ;  a  fundamental  truth  or 
tenet ;  a  comprehensive  law  or  doctrine  from 
which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which  others 
are  founded  ;  an  elementary  proposition ;  a 
maxim,  axiom,  or  postulate. 

"  He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon  In- 
firm ground."— SoufA  :  Sermon*,  voL  ii,  **r.  L 

(I.  A  tenet ;  a  settled  rule  of  action ;  that 
which  is  believed  or  held,  whether  true  or  not, 
and  which  serves  aa  a  rule  of  action  or  the 
basis  of  a  system ;  a  governing  law  of  conduct 

"  He  firmly  adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  his 
principal.'-— Jfacaulay :  Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  A  right  rule  of  conduct ;  uprightness : 
as,  a  man  of  principle. 

8.  Ground  of  conduct ;  motive. 

"There  would  be  but  iniall  improvements  In  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  ac- 
tion, working  equally  with  men,"-X<idi*m.  (Todd.} 

*  II.  Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain proximate  compounds  of  organic  bodies  : 
as,  bitter  principU.    [PROXIMATE-PRINCIPLE.] 

*  prin'-  91  pie,  v.t.     [PRINCIPLE,  «.] 

1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  certain  principles ; 
to  impress  with  any  tenet,  good  or  ill. 

"  Principled  by  these  new  philosophers."— Cwrfnortt  .- 
InttlL  Sytttm,  p.  ML 

2.  To  establish  firmly  In  the  mind. 

"The  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible  1*  tar  from 
being  of  any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the 
perfecting  their  reading,  or principling  their  religion." 
—Lock*:  On  Education. 

prin  9!  pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  principle ; 
•ed.]  Impressed  with  certain  principles  or 
tenets ;  holding  or  based  on  certain  principles. 

"  A  parliament,  so  principled,  will  sink 
All  antieut  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace." 

Young  :  On  Public  Affalrt. 

4  prlnck,  v.t.     [PRINK.] 

*  prin'  cock,  *  prin   cox,  s.  &  a.    [A  cor- 
rupt of  Eng.  prim  and  cock,  or,  according  to 
the  Rev.  A.  8.  Palmer,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
praxox  =  precocious  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  subst. :  A  coxcomb ;  a  conceited 
person ;  a  pert  young  rogue,  (Shakesp.  : 
Borneo  £  Juliet,  i.  5.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Conceited,  pert. 

"  Naug'.it  reek  I  of  thy  threats,  thou  prinoox  boy." 
Tylney  (t) :  Locrine.  II.  4. 

prih^-le-a,  $.  [Named  after  Sir  John  Pringle 
(1707-1782),  physician,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  family 
Alyssidce.  Pringlea  antiscorbutica  is  the  Ker- 
guelen's  Land  Cabbage.  Boiled,  it  was  found 
a  most  efficient  antiscorbutic  in  the  voyage 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 

pri'-ni-a,  *.  [Javanese  prinya,  the  name  of 
the  typical  species.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidie,  sub-family 
Drymoecinffi,  with  eleven  species,  from  the 
Oriental  region.  (Tristram.)  Bill  rather  long, 
much  compressed,  entire  ;  feet  large,  strong. 

prink,  *  princk,  v.i.  &  (.  [The  same  word 
as  prank,  s.  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Low  Gcr.prunken  =  to 
make  a  show,  prunk  =  show,  display;  Ger., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  prunk  =show ;  Ger.  prangen  = 
to  make  a  show ;  Dan.  prange.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dress  for  show  ;  to  prank. 

"  She  was  every  day  longer  prinking  In  the  glass 
than  yon  was."— Jane  Collier :  Art  of  Tormenting, 


2.  To  strut ;  to  put  on  fine  airs. 


B.  Trans. :  To  prank  or  dress  up  ;  to  adorn 
fantastically. 

"  Just  JJ*op'«  crow,  prinKd  up  In  borrow'd  feathers." 
TomXU :  Albvmazar  ii.  a. 


prink -er,  *.    [Eng.  prink;   -er.}     One  who 

priuks  ;  one  who  dresses  for  show. 

pri'-nds,  s.  [Gr.  npivos  (prinos)  -  the  ev«N 
green  oak.] 

Bot. :  Winterberry  ;  a  genus  of  Aquifoliacese. 
Low  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  rotate ;  a 
six-parted  corolla,  six  stamens,  one  style  and 
stigma,  and  a  berry  with  six  stones.  Prinos 
glabra,  an  evergreen  bush  from  North  America, 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  bitter  bark 
of  P.  verticillatus  has  been  given  in  fever  and 
used  as  a  lotion  in  gangrene.  The  berries  are 
tonic  and  emetic. 

prin  sep'  I-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Prinsep, 
a  former  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  Calcutta.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanacete.  An  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Prinsepia  utilia,  a 
deciduous,  thorny,  Himalayan  shrub,  is  used 
for  food,  for  burning,  as  a  rubefacient,  and  as 
an  application  in  rheumatism,  &c. 

print,    « prccnt,    *  preentc,    *  prent, 

*  printc,    *  prynt,   v.t.   &   i.     [a   Dut 
pnnten,  prenten.]    [PRINT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  mark  by  pressing ;  to  imprest. 
"  On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 

That  scarcely  printt  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.* 
Drydm,    (Todd.) 

*  2.  To  impress  anything,  so  as  to  leave  its 
mark  or  form. 

"  Printing  their  hoof*  in  the  earth." 

gfeoJtAip. .   Henry  V.     (Prol.| 

3.  To  take  an  impression  of;  to  form  by 

impression;  to  stamp. 

"  Vpon  his  brest-pUtc  he  beholds  a  dint, 
Which  In  that  field  young  Edward's  sword  did 
print.'  Beaumont ;  Bonoorth  field. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  flu  To  fix  deeply  or  imprint  In  the  mind ; 
to  implant,  to  instil. 

"  How  koone  a  loke  will  print  a  thought  that  ners» 
may  remove."         Surrey:  frailtie of  Bea*ti*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  fabric:    To    stamp    or    impress    with 
coloured    figures  or  patterns ;    to  stamp  or 
impress  figured  patterns  on. 

2.  Photog. :    To  obtain  a  positive    picture 
from,   by  the  exposure  of  sensitized   paper 
beneath  a  negative  to  the  sun's  rays, 

3.  Print. :  To  form  or  copy  by  pressure,  at 
from  an  inked  stereotyped  plate,  a  form  of 
movable  types,  engraved  steel  or  copper  plate*, 
lithographic  stones,  &c.     [PRINTING.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  practise  or  use  the  art  of  typography 
or  printing. 

2.  To  publish  books ;  to  rush  into  print. 

"  He  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him."—  Thackeray:  EnglMi  Bumouritttf 
Swift. 

3.  To  come  out  in  the  process  of  printing : 
as,  A  negative  prints  well  or  badly. 

print  (1),  *  preente,  *  prente,  *  preynt, 

•  preynte,  *  printe,  *  prynt,  s.    [Formed, 
by  loss  of  the  first  syllable,  from  Fr.   em- 
preinte  =  a  stamp,  a  print ;   prop.  fern,  of  en- 
preint,  pa.  par.  of  empreindre  =  to  print,  to 
stamp,  from  Lat.  imprimo  —  to  impress:  im- 
(in-)=on,  and  premo=to  press ;  O.  Dut.  print.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  or  form  made  by  impression ;  a 
line,  figure,  character,  or  mark  made  by  the 
impressing  of  one  thing  on  another. 

"  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  aand  can  only  pror», 
when  considered  alone,  that  there  waa  some  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  It  waa  prod uced. "— Hume :  On 
the  L'nderttanding,  \  11. 

2.  Hence,   fig.,  a   mark,   impression,  cha- 
racter, or  stamp  of  any  kind. 

"  If  God  would  promise  me  to  raize  the printtol  time, 
Oaru'd  in  my  bosuine." 

Chapman :  Bomer ;  Iliad  tx. 

3.  That  which  by  pressure  impresses   it* 
form  on  anything  :  as,  a  print  for  butter. 

4.  Printed  letters ;  the  impressions  of  types 
generally,  considered    in    relation    to   form, 
size,  Ac.  :  as,  large  print,  small  print,  &.c. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  printed, 
published,  or  issued  from  the  press. 

"  A  clever  speech  which  he  made  against  the  place- 
men  stole  into  print  and  was  widely  circulated."— 
Jtacaulay  .  But.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5 
«r.  wore,  W9l£  work,  whdf  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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6.  That  which  is  printed ;  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  act  or  process  of  printing. 

(1)  The  representation  of  anything  produced 
by  impression ;    specif.,  an    engraving   pro- 
duced From  wood,  stone,  steel,  or  copper  plate. 

(2)  A  printed  publication;  espec,  a  news- 
paper or  other  periodical. 

(3)  A  plaster  cast  of  a  fiat  ornament,  or  a 
plaster  ornament  formed  from  a  mould. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric :  A  cotton  cloth  printed ;  calico. 

2.  Foundry: 

(1)  A  projection  on  a  pattern  which  leaves 
a  space  in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  core  in  its  right  position  and  place. 

(2)  A  mould  sunk  In  metal  from  which  an 
Impression  is  taken  by  swaging ;   *  boss,  a 
•wage. 

3.  Phatog. :  A  positive  picture. 
H  1.  In  print : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  a  printed  form ;  Issued  from 
the  press ;  published. 

"I  lo»«  a  ballad  tn  print."— Slmlcap. :  mmer't 
Tale.  IT.  *. 

"  (2)  Fig. :  In  a  formal  manner ;  with  exact- 
ness ;  in  a  precise  manner. 

"To  have  nil  maul  lay  all  things  In  pi**  and  tack 
him  in  warm."— Locke. 

2.  To  rush  into  print :  To  be  over-hasty  in 
publishing  one's  thoughts. 

print-Held,  ».  An  establishment  for 
printing  and  blocking  cottons,  &c. 

print-room,  s.  A  room  where  a  collec- 
tion of  prints  or  engravings  is  kept. 

print-seller, ».  One  who  deals  In  prints 
or  engravings. 

"William  Falthorn«  .  .  .  wa»  bred  nnder  Peake, 
painter  and  >irin!-««B<»-."—  Vfaifolt:  AiuiA  of  Paint- 
Ing,  ToL  Y. 

print-works,  i.  An  establishment  where 
machine  or  block  printing  is  carried  on ;  a 
place  for  printing  calicoes. 

print  (2),  «.  [A  shortened  form  of  primprint 
(q.v.).]  The  privet. 

t>rint'-a-l>le,  a.  [Eng.  print,  v. ;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  printed ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be 
printed.  (Carlyle.) 

print  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (PRINT,  «.J 

printed  -carpet,  ».  A  carpet  dyed  or 
printed  in  colours. 

prlnted-goods, ».  pi.  Printed  or  figured 
calicoes. 

printed  wa^c,  ». 

Pottery:  Porcelain,  queen's  ware,  &c.,  orna- 
mented with  printed  figures  or  patterns  ;  this 
is  usually  done  previous  to  glazing  the  ware, 

print'-er,  s.  [Eng.  print,  v.  •  -er.]  One  who 
printi  books,  pamphlets,  Ac. ;  one  who  prints 
cloth  ;  as,  a  calico  printer  ;  one  who  takes  im- 
pressions from  engraved  plates,  stone,  &c. : 
as,  a  lithographic  printer. 

printer's  devil,  s.  The  newest  appren. 
tice  lad  in  a  printing  omce. 

printer's  gauge,  >. 

1.  A  rule  or  reglet  cut  to  the  length  of  a  page, 
so  that  all  pages  may  be  made  of  uniform 
length. 

2.  A  piece  of  cardboard  or  metal  of  proper 
size  to  regulate  the  distance  between  pages  in 
imposing  a  form. 

printer's  Ink,  a.    [PRINTING-INK.] 

print'-Sr-y,  s.    [Eng.  print;  -try.]    An  esta- 
blishment for  printing  cottons,  &c. ; 
ing-office. 


;  a  print- 


prlnt'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  t  ».    [PRINT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  impressing 
letters,  characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth 
or  other  material ;  the  business  of  a  printer 
typography.  There  are  several  branches  o 
the  art,  as,  the  printing  of  books,  Ac.,  by 
means  of  movable  types  ;  the  printing  of  en 
graved  steel  or  copper  plates  [ENGRAVING] 
the  taking  impressions  from  stone  [LITHO 
ORAPHY],  and  the  printing  of  figured  patterns 
on  fabrics  [CALICO-PRINTING].  Letterpress 
printing,  or  the  method  of  taking  impressions 
from  type  or  letters,  and  other  characters  cu' 


or  cast  in  relief  upon  separate  pieces  of  metal, 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  printing. 
Printing  in  its  earliest  form  consisted  in  taking 
impressions  from  engraved  blocks.  [BLOCK- 
BOOKS,  BLOCK-PRINTING.]  The  use  of  separate 
types  was  invented  by  Guttenberg,  of  Mentz, 
about  the  year  A.D.  1450.  In  company  with 
Faust  and  others  he  printed  several  works 
with  wooden  types  and  wooden  blocks.  These 
were  the  Alexandra  Qalli  Doctrinale  and  Petrl 
Hispani  Tractatus  in  1442,  and  subsequently 
the  Tabula,  Alphabetical,  Catholiam,  Donati 
Orammalica,  and  the  Confessionalia,  between 
the  years  1444  and  1450.  In  the  years  1450-55, 
the  Bible  of  637  leaves  was  printed  by  Gut- 
tenberg and  Faust  with  cut  metal  types. 
Guttenberg  died  in  1468,  in  high  honour  for 
his  genius  and  perseverance.  Faust,  after 
dissolving  partnership  (1455)  with  Guttenberg, 
became  allied  with  Schoeffer  ;  and  they  pub- 
lished in  1457  the  Codex  Psalmorum  witli 
metallic  types—  the  most  ancient  book  with  a 
date  and  inscription.  Cast  metallic  types 
were  invented  by  Schoeffer  in  1459.  As  first 
practised  in  Europe  the  sheets  were  printed 
on  one  side  only,  and  the  backs  of  the  pages 
pasted  together.  The  art  of  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  France  in  1469  ;  Italy,  1465  ; 
Spain,  1477,  and  England  (by  Caxton)  in  1474. 
In  letterpress  printing  the  impressions  are 
taken  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  types, 
or  from  stereotyped  plates  [STEREOTYPE]  by 
superficial  pressure,  as  in  the  hand  printing- 
press,  or  by  cylindrical  pressure,  as  in  the 
steam  printing-machine,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
roller,  as  in  the  copper-plate  press.  The  ink 
or  pigment  employed  is  laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  type  with  a  printer's  roller.  Printing 
is  divided  into  two  departments,  composition 
and  press-work.  (See  these  words.)  In  print- 
ing for  the  blind  the  letters  or  characters  are 
impressed  in  relief  on  stout  paper  or  cardboard 
without  the  use  of  ink. 

2.  Phoiog.  :  The  process  of  obtaining  proofs 
from  negatives.  [AUTOTYPE,  PHOTOCOLLO- 
TYPE,  PLATINOTYPE,  POWDER-  PROCESS,  SILVER- 
PRINTING,  STANNOTYPE,  WOODBDRYTYPE.] 

printing-body,  s. 

Pottery  :  A  piece  of  ware  prepared  for  being 
printed. 
printing-frame,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  [FRAME,  ».,  IL  8). 

2.  Photog.  :  A  frame  for  holding  sensitive 
material  in  contact  with  a  negative  during 
exposure  to  light,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
proofs.     It  is  usually  of  wood,  glazed  with 
plate  glass,  and  having  a  movable  back,  which 
is  divided  and  hinged  to  admit  of  one  half 
of  the  print  being  occasionally  raised  that  its 
progress  may  be  watched. 

t  printing-house,  *.    A  printing-office. 

"  H«  there  found  employment  In  the  printing  -Jioutt 
of  Weichels."—  6>.  B.  Lewt  :  History  of  1'hiloaophy,  IL 
102. 

printing  ink,  s.  The  ink  used  by 
printers.  Generally  it  is  a  compound  of  lin 
seed-oil  and  lamp  or  ivory  black. 

hine,  s.     A 

on  paper  from  type,  elec- 
trotype, or  stereotype  forms,  steel  or  copper 
plates,  lithographic  stones,  &c.  It  is  moved 
by  hand,  or  by  steam,  or  other  power.  The  im- 
pression from  the  forms  is  generally  effected 
by  cylindrical  pressure.  Letterpress  printing 
machines  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  Single  cylin- 
der, by  which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  printed  on 
one  side  only  ;  (2)  Perfecting,  which  prints 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  operation  ;  and 
(3)  Platen,  which  prints  one  side  of  the  sheet 
by  flat,  instead  of  cylindrical,  pressure.  There 
are  also  various  kinds  of  Rotary  machines  used 
for  printing  newspapers,  into  which  the  paper 
is  drawn  from  reels,  instead  of  being  fed  by 
single  sheets.  The  first  cylinder  printing- 
machine  was  patented  by  W.  Nicholson  in 
1790.  In  1814  the  London  Times  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  by  machinery,  at  the  rate  o: 
1,100  copies  per  hour,  by  a  machine  invented 
by  Kiinig.  Of  the  later  presses,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  that  invented  by  Hoe,  of  New  York 
which  has  been  successively  improved,  anc 
remains  to-day  the  fastest  and  most  satisfactory 
press  made.  The  best  of  these  machines  print 
four  to  six  page  papers  at  the  extraordinary 
speed  of  48,000  impressions  per  hour.  In 
this  country  it  is  termed  a  printing  press. 

printing  office,  s.     A  house  or  esta 
blishment    where    printing   is   executed  ; 
printing-house. 


printing  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
taking  impressions  on  paper  from  type,  elec- 
trotype, or  stereotype  forms,  steel  or  copper 


printing-paper,    «.       Paper    uned   to 

Ermting  books,  papers,  Ac.,  as  distinguished 
•om     writing-paper,     wrapping-paper,     &c. 
[PAPER.] 

printing-press,  s.    A  press  or  machine 
for  the  printing    of  books,   &c.      The    first 
printing-press  was  a  common  screw-press  with 
a  bed,  standards,  a  beam,  a  screw,  and  a  mov- 
able platen.    A  contrivance  for  running  the 
forme  in  and  out  was  afterwards  added.  In  the 
printing-press  the  matter  to  be  printed  is  laid 
on  an  even  horizontal  surface,  usually  of  iron, 
and  the  pressure  is  produced  by  a  parallel  stir- 
face,  also  usually  of  iron,  called  a  platen,  by 
means  of  a  screw  or  lever,  or  both  combined. 
"  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  aftef 
the  invention  of  printing  that  a  single  printing-preu 
had  been  introduced    into  the   Russian   empire."— 
Mucaulaa ;  Silt.  Eng.,ch.  xxill. 

printing  -  telegraph,  s.  An  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  which  automatically 
records  transmitted  messages.  The  terra  is, 
however,  generally  applied  only  to  those  which 
record  in  the  common  alphabet,  so  that  the 
message  may  be  understood  by  an  ordinary 
reader. 

printing  type,  s.    [TYPE.] 

printing-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in 
paging  or  numbering  machine*  or  in  ticket- 
printing  machines.  It  has  letters  or  figures  on 
its  periphery. 

printing-yarn,  s.  A  machine  for  print- 
ing yarn  for  partly-coloured  work. 

*  print  less,  "prlnt-lesse.  a.  [Eng.  print: 
•less.]    Leaving  no  print  or  impression. 
"  Thus  I  aet  my  printlcit  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head." 

Mill'ia :  Cmnut,  U7. 

print' -zi  a,  s.    [Named  after  Jacob  Printz,  ft 
Swede,  an'd  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mutisiaceee,  tribe  Barna- 
desieae.  The  leaves  of  Printzia  aromatica  are 
used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  substitute 
for  tea. 

pri'-dn,  s.    [Gr.  npitav  (prio"n)  =  a  saw.] 

Ornith. :  Blue  Petrels ;  a  genus  of  Pro- 
cellariida;  (q.v.),  witli  five  species,  from  the 
South  Temperate  and  Antarctic  regions. 
(Wallace.)  Prion  is  a  much  specialised  form, 
and  has  a  broad  beak,  with  a  fringe  of  lamellae. 

pri-8n-,  pii-Sn-i-,  pref.   [PSION.]  Serrated. 
pri-Sn-i-,  pref.    [PRION-.] 

pri-6-ni'-n»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  lot.  prion(ua); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Cerambyeidae 
Pronotum  separated  from  the  flanks  by  a 
sharp  edge  ;  haunches  of  the  first  pair  of  legs 
elongate,  and  lying  in  transverse  socketa 
The  sub-family  contains  many  of  the  most 
gigantic  beetles.  Some  nocturnal,  others 
diurnal.  Chiefly  tropical. 

pri-Sn-l-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  prvmi-,  and 
Gr.  pvyx°s  (rhungchos)  =:  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Momotidse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  ranging  from  Guatemala  to  the 
Upper  Amazon.  They  have  the  habit  of  th« 
family,  viz.,  denuding  the  central  rectrices, 

pri-6-ni'-tes,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or. 
Trpitav  (prioii)  —  a  saw.] 
Ornith. :  Illiger's  name  for  Momotus  (q.v.). 

pri-Sn-I-tiir'-us,  s.  [Pref.  prioni-;  t  con- 
nect., and  Gr.  ovpa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith:  A  genus  of  Androglossinte,  or,  in 
some  classifications  of  Palaeormtnidae,  with 
three  species,  from  Celebes  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  central  rectrices  have  the  shaft 
produced,  and  end  in  a  spatiile  or  racket. 

pri-Sn'-S-don,  s.    [PRIONODONTES.] 

Zool. :  Horsfield's  name  for  Linsang  (q.v.X 

pr«-Sn-S-dSn'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  prion-,  and  Or 
oSous  (odous),  genit.  oSoiros  (odontos)  =  • 
tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidae,  with  orn 
species,  the  Dasypus  gigas,  of  Cuvier.  [A* 

MADILLO.] 

pri-6-n5p'-I-dse,».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  prionop(>); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida>.] 

Ornith. :  Wood-shrikes  ;  a  family  of  Turdl- 
'formes,  separated  from  the  older  family 
Laniidae  (q.v.). 


boil,  bdy ;  prfut,  Jtffrl;  eat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  _  t 
-cian,  -tlan  =  Blum,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  (has.    -We,  -die,  fcc.  =  bfl,  del 
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prlonops— prison 


pri'-dn-dps,  s.  [fret,  prion;  and  Or.  <1<//  (ops) 
=  the  face.j 

Ornith.  :  Helmeted  Wood-shrike  ;  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Prionopidse,  with  nine 
species,  from  tropical  Africa. 

pri-£-nd'-tU8,  s.  [Prcf.  jwtoOi)-,  and  Or. 
vttToc  (notos)  =  Wue  back.) 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Re- 
duviidae.    Prionotua  serratus  gives  an  electric 
shock. 

2.  TcMJiy.  :  One  of  the  three  groups  Into 
Which  the  genus  Trigla  is  divided.     Palatine 
teeth    are  present.     The    American    species 
belong  cbjuuly  to  this  division.    llKioLA.) 

prl-ov-nur'-tis,  «.  [Pref.  prion-,  and  Or.  oupa 
(oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  ;  Agenns  of  Aranthopterygfi,  family 
Acronuridae.  It  is  allied  to  Naseus(q.v.),  '  >"  t 
has  a  series  of  keeled  bony  plates  on  each  side 
of  the  tail. 

pri'-ta-uB,  «.    [PRION.] 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Prionlnse  (q.v.).      Antennae  generally 
pectinated.      One    British    species,    Prioniis 
coriarius.     It  flies  in  the  evenings  or  sits  on 
old  oak  trees.    P.  brevicornis  destroys  orchard 
and  other  trees  in  North  America. 

2.  Pakeont,:  One  species  from  the  Jurassic 
rocks. 

prt  or,  a.  &  adv.    [Lat.  =  sooner,  former.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Former  ;  preceding,  especially 
in  order  of  time;  earlier,  previous,  antecedent, 
anterior,  foregoing  :  as,  a  prior  discovery,  a 
prior  claim. 

B.  As    adv.  :    Previously,    antecedently, 
before. 

pli'-or,  *prl-OUT,  «.  [O.  Fr.  priour  (Fr. 
prieitr),  from  Lat.  priorem,  ace.  of  prior  = 
former,  and  hence,  a  superior;  8p.  A  Port. 
prior;  Ital.  priore.]  [PRIOR,  a.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  title  loosely  applied  before 
the  thirteenth  century  to  any  monk,  who,  by 
reason  of  age,  experience,  or  acquirements, 
ranked  above  his  fellows.  It  was  thus  a  mark 
of  superiority  due  to  personal  qualities,  rather 
than  an  official  title  of  dignity.  Priors  arenow 
of  two  kinds:  Conventual  andClaustraL  A  con- 
ventual prior  is  the  head  of  a  religious  house, 
either  independently,  as  among  the  Regular 
Canons,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Dominicans, 
or  as  superior  of  a  cell  or  offshoot  from  some 
larger  monastery.  A  conventual  prior,  in  the 
former  sense,  has  generally  a  sub-prior  under 
him.  A  claustral  prior  is  appointed  in  houses 
in  which  the  head  is  an  abbot,  to  act  as 
superior  in  the  abbot's  absence,  and  to  main- 
tain the  general  discipline  of  the  house. 

Tf  Grand  prior:  A  title  given  to  the  com- 
mandants of  the  priories  of  the  military 
orders  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Malta,  and 
of  the  Templars. 

*pri'-6r-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  prioratus,  from 
prior  =  a  prior  ;  Fr.  priorat,  prieuri  ;  8p.  & 
Ital.  priorato  ;  Port,  priorado.]  The  dignity, 
office,  or  government  of  a  prior  ;  priorship. 

"  There  wen  several  distinct  position*,  all  of  which 
might.be  described  as  priorat**."—A4di*  *  Arnold: 
Can.  Diet.,  p.  6M. 

pri  or  ess,  *  pri-or-esse,  s.    [O.  FT.  prior- 
esse.}    [PRIOR,  *.] 
Church  Hist.  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  prim-en  under  an  abbew  held  nearly  the  same 
position  a*  a  claustral  prior,  and  prioreistt  govern  inir 
their  own  houses  were  like  conventual  priors."—  ,*  ad  ,» 
*  Arnold:  Cuth.  Met.,  p.  Cfl*. 

pri-or'-l-tjf,  *  pri-or-1-tle.  I  prl-or-i-te, 
s.  [Fr.  priorite,  from  Low  Lat.  prioritatem, 
ace.  of  prior  (few  =  priority,  from  Lat.  prior  = 
prior,  previous.] 

I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or 
antecedent  in  point  of  time  ;  the  state  of  pre- 
«eding  something  else  ;  precedence  in  time. 

"Without   poBieriorlte  or   pHorttte"  —  Ckauetr  : 

oo 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or 
first  in  place  or  rank  ;  precedence. 

"  Bqualitte  without  all  distinction  of  prtvritie."— 
Fox  :  Martyrt,  p.  IW. 

IL  Law:  A  preference  or  precedence,  as 
when  certain  debts  are  paid  in  priority  to 
others,  or  when  certain  encumbrancers  of  an 
estate  have  the  priority  over  others  ;  that  is, 
are  allowed  to  satisfy  their  claims  out  of  the 
estate  first. 


*  pli'-dr-ly,  adv.    [Eng.prior,a. ;  -(y.J    Ante- 

udeiitly,  previously. 

•'  m-irly  to  that  era.  when  it  [the  earth]  WM  made 
the  habitation  of  iiiau."— Godd*t :  Pref.  to  Tram,  of 
the  Hible. 

pri'-or-shlp,  *,  [Eng.  prior;  -tkip.]  The 
state  or  office  of  a  prior ;  a  priorate. 

"The  arc  1 1  bishop,  prouokod  th«  more  l>y  that,  do- 
powd  him  from  the  priuriJtii>~— fox  :  Martyrt,  [>.  214. 

pri'-or-jf,  *pri-or-le,  *pri-or-ye,  s. 

[Eng.  prior,  s.  ;  -y :  Fr.  prieurc.] 

L  A  religious  house  of  which  a  prior  or 
prioress  is  the  superior  (in  dignity  it  is  next 
below  an  abbey). 

**  Our  abbeyi  and  onrprtorie*  ahall  pay 
Thit  expedition*!  charge." 

Shakftp. :  King  John,  1.1. 

2.  A  pre- Reformation  church  with  which  a 
priory  was  formerly  connected. 

^T  Alien  priory:  A  small  religious  house 
dependent  on  a  large  monastery  in  some  other 
country. 

'prls(l),  *.    [PRAistJ 

*pri»<2),*.    [PRICE.] 

pr  Is-a-can  -thus,  *.    [PRISTACANTHUS.] 

*  pris'-age  (age  as  Ifc),  s.   [O.  Fr.  =  valuing, 
prizing,  rating,  from  priaer  =  to  value.] 

1.  A  right  which  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
taking  two  tuns  of   wine  from   every  ship 
importing  twenty  tuns  or  more  =  one  before 
and  one  behind  the  mast.     This,  by  charter  of 
Edward  I.,   was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  Imported  by  mer- 
chant strangers,  and  called  Butlerage  (q.v.), 
because  paid  to  the  king's  butler.     Prisage 
was  abolished  by  51  Qeorge  III.,  c.  16. 

2.  The  share  which  belongs  to  the  crown  of 
merchandise  taken  as  lawful  prize  at   sea, 
usually  one-tenth. 

t  prfs'-oan,  a.  [Lat.  prlseuj,  tor  prius-cu*,}  Of 
or  belonging  to  former  time ;  primitive,  prim* 
eval 

"A  pack  of  wild-dogs  co-operating  with  prUran  men 
In  driving  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  along  a  track  In  which 
»  pitfall  had  been  dug."— Urtenwtll :  Uritiih  Barrowt. 
p.^41 

pris  9 II  is,  *.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Glass-blowing :  A  jaw-tool,  resembling  pin- 
cers, used  for  pinching  in  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  or  giving  it  some  peculiar  shape  while 
It  is  revolved  on  the  end  of  the  pontil  which 
rolls  upon  the  arms  of  the  glass-blower's  chair. 

Pris  91!  -li-an  1st,  a,    [{For  etym.  see  defs.] 

Church  History  (PL): 

1 1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Mon- 
tanists,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  ladies 
(Priscilla  and  Maxilla)  who  joined  Hontanus, 
and  professed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

2.  The  followers  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of 
Avila,  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century.  They 
were  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Saragossa  in 
880,  bnt  lingered  on  till  after  the  Council  of 
Braga,  in  563.  [HERETIC,  II.  1.J 

"  The  rrUcitliantMtt  eaine  very  near  In  their  views 
to  the  Mantchmm.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ' •  birth  aud  Incantation;  maintained  that  tl,« 
visible  unirene  was  not  the  production  of  God.  but  of 
•ome  demon  or  evil  principle  :  preached  the  existence 
of  -Eons,  or  emanations  from  God  .  .  .  condemned 
marriages,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Ac."— 
Mutheim:  £oclet.  ItitL  <ed.  Todd),  p.  170. 

prfe-co-del-phi'-nuB,  «.  [Lat  prbcus  = 
pertaining  to  former  times,  and  delphinus 
W-v.X] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe, 

11  prise  (1),  v.t.    [PRIZE  (1),  ».J 

prise  (2),  prize,  v.t.  [PRIRF  (2),  «,]  To  raise, 
as  by  means  of  a  lever ;  to  force  open  or  up. 

"The  chest  in  which  the  chtirch  plate  It  kept  WM 
also  priud  open."— S eho,  Jan.  <,  188C. 

*  prise  (1),  *.  [A  contract,  of  em-prise.]  An 
enterprise.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  26.) 

prif  e  (2),  prize,  *.    [Fr.  prise  =  a  taking,  a 
grasp.]    A  lever. 
prise-bolts,  s.  pi. 

Ordn. :  The  projecting  bolts  at  the  rear  of 
a  mortar-bed  or  garrison  gun-carriage  under 
which  the  handspikes  are  inserted  for  trainin~ 
and  manoeuvring  the  piece.    They  are  forme 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  assembling  bolts. 

*prls'-er, 


prijm,  *  prisme,  «.  [Lat.  prixma,  from  Gr. 
irpttr^a  (irrixiiut)  =  a  prism,  lit.  =a  thine  sawn 
off,  from  fl-pi^w  (pri- 
zo)  =»  to  suw  ;  Fr. 


1.  Geom, :  A  solid 
having  similar  and 
parallel   bases,   its 

sides  forming  simi-  PRISM. 

lar  parallelograms.    . 

The  bases  may  be  of  any  form,  and  thfa  form 

(triangular,  pentagonal,  Ac.)  gives  Its  name 

to  the  prism. 

2.  Optics:  Any  transparent  medium  com- 
prised between  plane  faces,  usually  in 

to  each  other.  The  intersection  of  two  in- 
clined faces  is  called  the  edge  of  the  prism,  &c. ; 
the  inclination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  the 
refracting  angle.  Every  section  perpendicular 
to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  section.  The 
prism  generally  used  for  optical  experiments 
is  a  right  triangular  one  of  glass,  the  principal 
flection  of  which  is  a  triangle.  It  is  used  to 
refract  and  disperse  light,  resolving  it  into 
the  prismatic  colours  (q.v.).  [Nicou] 

prism-Shaped,  a.    [PRISMATIC,  3.] 

pris  mat'  ic.  *  pris  mat'-Ic  al,  a.  [Lat 
pri*ma,  genit.  pr£*ma((fs)  ±=  a  prism  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical :  Fr.  prismatiijue.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  prism. 

"Giving  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  glaM  a  pritmatical 
•bape."—  ItovU:  JJ'i/rt*,  lit  487. 

2.  Formed  by  a  prism ;  separated  or  distri- 
buted by  a  prism  :  as,  a  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  .Bo*. ;  Having  several  longitudinal  angles 
and  intermediate  Hat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of 
Frankenia  pulverulenta. 

prismatic -colours,  i.  pi  The  colours 
Into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by 
passing  through  a  prism.  [SPECTRUM.] 

prismatic  compass,  *.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  horizontal  angles  by  means  of 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

prismatic  Iron-pyrites,  *.     [MARCA- 

SITE.] 

pris  mat  -Ic-al-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  prismatical  ; 
•lit-}  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  prism ;  by 
means  of  a  prism. 

pris-mat-o'-car'-pS-w,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 
pr\9matocarp(u8)  ;  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  ~€os.\ 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gampannlacete. 

pris  mat  -  6  -  car'-  pus,    *.     [Gr.    vpiV/ia 

(prisma),  genit.  Trpio-fiaroc  (prismatoi)  =  a 
prism,  and  xopiroc  (karpos)  =  fruit] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Prismatocarpeaa 
(q.v.).  Prisntatocarpuf  speculum  is  Venus'* 
Looking-glass. 

pris  ma-toid'  al,  o.  [Lat.  prisma,  genit. 
prismatis=.&  prism,  and  Gr.  «78o?  (eidos)  = 
form,  appearance.]  Having  a  prism-like  form. 


prl^i  men'-chy-ma,  *.     [Gr. 
=  a  prism,  and  cyxvfia  (engchumu)  —  an  in- 
fusion.] 

Bot. :  Prismatic  tissrae,  a  division  of  Paren- 
chyma (q.v.).  It  is  a  slight  modification  of 
Hexagouienchyma  (q.v.). 

pris'  moid,  *.  [Eng.  prism;  ~oid.]  A  volume 
somewhat  resembling  a  prism.  The  right  pris- 
mnid  is  the  frustum  of  a  wedge  made  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  wedge. 

pris- mold' -al,  a.  [Eng.  prismoid;  -ol.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  prism. 

"The  pr*fm«WaZBo]idtu«ed  in  railroad  cutting  and 
embankment,  are  bounded  by  eix  quadrilaterals."— 
Davtet  A  J'eck:  Math.  Diet. 

*prJsr-m&  o,    [Eng.  prism;  -y.J    Pertaining 

to  a  prism  ;  prismatic. 

pris'-dn,  *  pres-on,  *  pris-onn,  *  prls- 
uil,  *  prys-OUn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prisun,  prison 
(Fr.  prison),  from  Lat.  preTisionern,  accus.  of 
prensio  =  a  seizing  (for  prehentiot  from  prehen- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo  =  to  seize) ;  Sp. 
prision=  a  seizure,  a  prison ;  Ital.  prigioM.] 

1.  A  place  of  confinement ;  espec.  a  place 
for  the  confinement  or  safe  custody  of  crimi- 
nals, debtors,  or  others  committed  by  legal 
authority  ;  a  gaol.  (Acts  v,  23.) 

If  It  is  frequently  used  adjectively,  as  prison 
doors,  prison  gates,  &c. 

*2.  A  prisoner.    (Sir  Ferumbras,  1,000.) 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    fB,ca  =  e;ey^a;au  =  kw. 
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prison-base,  prison-bars,  s.  A  boys' 
game,  rnnsistiu^  chiefly  in  running  and  being 
pursued  from  goals  or  bases. 

"  At  barley-breake  or  prison-bate 
Do  imss  the  time  away." 

Lrayton  :  Alittet  Ely&'tum,  Nymphal  i. 

*  prison-fellow,  s.    A  fellow- prisoner. 

"  I  found  finioiig  those  my  prison-fellows  BOIUC  that 
hud  known  me  before."— ffackluyt :  Voyage*,  ill.  *£>. 

*  prison-house,  s.    A  prison  ;  a  place  of 
confinement.    (Scott :  Kokeby,  iv.  29.) 

prison  ship,  s.  A  ship  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  and  detention  of  prisoners. 

prison-van,  5.  A  close  carriage  in  which 
prisoners  are  conveyed  to  and  from  prison. 

*  pris'-6n,  v.t.    [PRISON,  s.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  shut  up  in  prison. 

"  Prisoned  on  Cuthbert's  islet  gray." 

Scott:  Marmion,  1L  7. 

2.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"  Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  prUotmL" 

Chapman:  ffonwr;  /ttadxxiii. 

*  pris  oned,  a.    [Eng.  prison;  -ed.} 

1.  Confined  in  prison  ;  imprisoned ;  in  con- 
finement.   (Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  22.) 

2.  Spent  or  passed  in  prison. 

"  The  memory  of  hla  prisoned  years 
Shall  heighten  all  his  Joy." 

Souths*  :  Joan  of  Are,  ii. 

pris'-6n-er,  *  pris-un-ert  s.  [Fr.  prison- 
nier,  from  prison;  Ital.  prigioniere;  Sp.  pri- 
sionero,] 

L  One  who  is  confined  in  prison  under  legal 
arrest  or  warrant. 

"  Ca»ar's  til-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
!•  doomed  a  prixmer." 

Shakes?-  •  Richard  II.,  V.  L 

2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of 
a  magistrate,  whether  in  prison  or  not ;  a 
person  charged  before  a  judge  or  magistrate. 

"  The  jury  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life." 

Sluikesp.  '•  Meagre  for  Measure,  1L  1 

3.  A  person  taken  in  war  ;  a  captive. 

*  i.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a  jailer. 

"  So  gaii  him  I uven  the  prisoner." 

Oenetis  &  Exodiu,  2,041 

5.  A  person,  member,  &c.,  confined  or  dis- 
abled by  anything. 

"  0,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  cluiatise  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  //.,  ii.  8. 

prisoner's  base,  s.    [PRISON-BASE.] 

*  pris -6n~mcnt,    *  pris -one- ment,   s. 

[Eng.    prison ;    -ment.]       Confinement   in   a 
prison ;  imprisonment,  captivity. 

"  We  subjects'  liberties  preserve 
By  pritmment  and  plunder." 
Brome:  Saint's  Encouragement.    (IMS.) 

prlst-,  prls-tl-,  pref.  [Paisria.]  Resembling 
a  saw ;  serrated. 

prlst-a-c&n'-thus,  «.  [Pref.  prist-,  and  Gr. 
oLKavQa  (akantha)  =  a  spine.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostomes, 
from  the  Jurassic  group.  (GUnther.) 

prIs-teV-6-don,  s.    [Gr.  jrpumjp  (prister)  = 

a  saw  ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  from  strata 
In  Africa,  believed  to  be  of  Triassie  age, 

prte-tl-,  pref.    [FRIST-.] 

prfo'-tJ-dce,  a.  pi  [Lat.  prist(is);  fern.  pL 
adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagioatomous  Fishes, 
division  Batoidei  (Rays,  q.v.).  The  snout  is 
produced  into  an  exceedingly  long  fiat  lamina, 
armed  with  »  series  of  strong  teeth  along  each 
edge.  There  is  a  single  genus,  Pristis  (q.v.). 

*  pris'  tin  ate,  a.    [Lat  pristinus  =  ancient, 
fuiiner.]    Pristine,  original. 

"  Contempt  of    their  priitinata  idolatry."— Uolin- 
shed :  Chronicle,  vol.  t,  bk.  Hi.  coL  2. 

pris -tine,  a.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  pristinus  = 
ancient,  former.)    Of  or  belonging  to  an  early 
d  or  state ;  original,  primitive,  ancient. 

"  We  have  an  linage  of  the  pristine  earth." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iL 

prIs-tl-&-phoV-I-d»,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
print iophor(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ides.] 
Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
division  Selachoidei  (q.v.).  The  rostral  carti- 
lage is  produced  and  armed  like  the  snout  in 
the  family  PristidEe(q.v.),  but  the  gill-openings 
are  lateral.  One  genus,  -Pristiophorns,  with 


four  species,  from  the  Australian  and  Japanese 

BeOS.      [SttUALOKAJA.J 

pris-ti-dph'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  pristi-,  and 
Gr.  <£op6s  (phoros)  =  bearing.]  [PiusTio 
FHORiBjE.] 

pris-ti-pho'-ca,  s.  [Lat  pristinus  =  ancient, 
and  phoca  (q.v.)".] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Phocidre,  from  the 
older  Pliocene  of  Montpellier. 

pris  ti  po  ma,  s.  [Pref.  pristi-,  and  Gr. 
TTw/ia  (poma)  =*a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Ichthy. :  A  marine  genus  of  Percidse ;  in  older 
classifications,  of  Pristipomatidae.  About 
forty  species  are  known ;  they  are  of  plain 
coloration,  small  size,  and  extremely  common 
between  the  tropics. 

t  piis-tI-pO-mat'-I-d»,  $.  pi.  [Lat  pristi- 
poma,  genit.  pristipomat^is);  Lat.  fern.  adj. 
Buff,  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  AcanthopterygH,  division 
Perciforrnes,  containing  those  Percoid  genera 
in  which  the  palate  is  toothless. 

pzis'-ti8,  5.     [Lat,  from  Gr.  irpt<rrt«  (pristis).'] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Sawfish  (q.v.) ;   the  sole  genus 

of  the  family  Pristidae  (q.v.).    Body  depressed 

and  elongate,  gradually  passing  into  the  strong 
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muscular  tail ;  teeth  in  jaws  minute,  obtuse ; 
dorsals  without  spine.  Five  species  are  known, 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

2.  PaloKont, ;  Saws  of  extinct  species  have 
been  found  in  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  and 
iu  the  Bagshot  Sands.  (Giinther.) 

prls-ti-iir'-us,  *.  [Pref.  pristi-,  and  Gr.  ovpd 
(oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scylliidae,  allied  to 
Scy Ilium  (q.v.),  but  having  small  flat  spines 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  caudal 
fin.  There  is  but  a  single  species  Pristiurus 
melanostomus,  the  Black-mouthed  Dogfish. 

prit9h,  s.    [A  sot'iened  form  of  prick  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument;  an  instru- 
ment for  making  holes  in  the  ground. 

2.  An  eel-spear  with  several  prongs. 

*  3.  Offence,  pique. 

"  The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit  taken, 
or  pritch."— Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  £70. 

pritch'-el,  s.     [Eng.  pritch;  dimin.  suff.  -d.} 

Forging:  The  tool  employed  for  punching 
out  or  enlarging  the  nail-holes  in  a  horseshoe. 

prith'-ee,  inter).  [A  corrupt  of  pray  thee,  or 
I  pray  thee.  The  /  is  generally  omitted.]  Pray. 

"  Awmy  1  I  prithee  leave  me  I"        Btnoe :  Jane  Store. 

prit'-tle-pr&t-Ue,  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
prattle  (q.v.).]  Empty  talk;  chattering,  lo- 
quacity, tittle-tattle. 

"  It  is  plain  prittleprattl*."—  Bramhall :  Church  of 
England  Offended,  p.  46. 

,  *  pri-var-det«.   [Eng.  priva(te) ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private, 
secret,  or  in  retirement  from  the  coiujiany  or 
observation  of  others  ;  secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  seclusion ;  s 
retreat ;  a  place  in  which  one  is  private. 

"  Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  pry 
luto  Lord  Manalcn't  priMMW/ 

Scott :  Marm4on,  lit  IB. 

*  3.  Joint  knowledge ;  privity. 

"Frog  .  .  .  IB  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without 
your  privacy  "—Arbuthnot :  Hilt.  John  Hull. 

*  4.  Secrecy,  concealment.    (Shakesp.) 

*  5.  Taciturnity.    (Ainataorth.) 

*  6.  A  private  or  secret  matter ;  a  secret 

"  The  Judgment  of  Master  Calvin  .  .  now  110  longer 
." —filter:  Church  Uttt,,  VII.  ii  18. 


*  prl-va'-do,  ».    [Sp.]    A  secret  or  intimate 
friend.     [PRIVATE.] 

"  If  you  had  been  a  prlmdo.  and  of  the  cabinet 
council  with  your  an^el  inuirdian.  from  him  you  might 
have  known  how  many  dangers  you  hare  escaped.  ' — 
Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  aer.  12. 


pri-v^t',  a.  [Ger.  =  private.]  (See  compound.) 

privat-doccnt,  s.  A  graduate  of  a  Ger- 
man University  who  is  admitted  on  his  own 
application  to  the  governing  body,  and  after 
giving  evidence  of  adequate  qualifications,  is 
recognised  as  a  member  of  its  staff  of  teachers. 
His  lectures  are  announced  on  the  official 
notice-board,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  professors,  and  his  certificate  of  at- 
tendance has  equal  force  and  validity  with 
theirs  for  all  public  purposes.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  share  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  and  receives  nothing  but  what  he 
makes  by  the  fees  of  the  students  who  attend 
his  lectures.  Many  distinguished  men  have 
held  the  position  of  privat-docent,  Kant  among 
others,  and  it  is  often  the  stepping-stone  to 
an  appointment  as  professor. 

pri'-vate,  a.  &  8.     [Lat.  privatus,  pa.  par.  of 
privo  ==  to  bereave,  to  make  single  or  apart ; 
privus  —  single  ;   Fr.  prive  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pri- 
vado;  Ital.  private.} 
A.  As  adjective,: 

1.  Alone ;    unconnected   with    others ;   by 
one's  self.    (SJiakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2.) 

2.  Apart  from  public  view ;  secret ;   not 
openly  known  or  displayed. 


"  By  public  wa: 


r  private  treason.1* 

Shatetp. :  Pertclet,  L  S. 


3.  Peculiar  to  one's  self ;  pertaining  to  or 
concerning  one  person  only  ;  particular.    Op- 
posed to  public,  general,  or  national :  as,  pri- 
vate means,  private  property,  private  opinions. 

4.  Employed  by  or  serving  one  particular 
person. 

"  Chief  musician  and  private  secretary  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria."— Jlacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  zix. 

5.  Not  invested  with  public  office  or  em- 
ployment; not  holding  a  public  position ;  not 
having  a  public  or  official  character :  as,  a 
private  citizen,  a  private  member-of  the  House 
of  Commons,  &c. 

6.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one's 
own  iamily  :  as,  a  private  life. 

7.  Applied  to  a  common  soldier,  or  onewbxv 
is  not  an  officer. 

*  8.  Participating  in  knowledge ;  privy 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Privacy. 

"  Go  off !  let  me  enjoy  my  private." 

ahaktap. :  Tnetftk  ffiffJtt,  Hi  * 

*  2.  A  secret  message ;  a  private  intimation. 
"  Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love." 

Shatotp. :  King  John,  1*.  8. 

*  3.  Private  or  personal  business,  interests, 
or  concern.    (Ben  Jonson :  Catiline,  Hi.) 

4.  (PL) :  The  privy  parts  ;  the  genitals. 

5.  A  common  soldier;  one  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  army. 

"  Long  lists  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri 
watet."— Macaulay ;  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

If  In  private :  Privately ;  in  secret ;  not 
openlj'  or  publicly. 

private  bill,  ».    [BILL  (3),  *.,  m.] 

private-chapel,  *.  A  chapel  attached 
to  the  residence  of  noblemen  and  other 
privileged  persons,  and  used  by  them  and 
their  families. 

private-way,  s. 

Law :  A  way  or  passage  in  which  a  man 
has  a  right  and  interest,  though  the  ground 
may  belong  to  another  person, 

*  pri'-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  privatus,  pa.  par.  of 
privo  ="to  deprive.]  To  deprive. 

"  Prioated  of  their  lynos  and  worJ.My  fellcitee."— 
Hall:  Richard  III.  (an.  S). 

prl-va-te«r',  s.    [Eng.  private);  -eer.] 

1.  A  ship  owned  and  equipped  as  a  vessel  of 
war  by  one  or  more  private  persons,  to  whom 

'letters  of  marque  are  granted.    [MARQUE.] 

"  The  priuateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  beta  eel*- 
orated."— Xacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  zlx. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  privateer. 

"  Kidd  soon  threw  off  the  character  of  a  prientttr, 
and  became  R  pirate."— Macautay  :  hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxr. 

privateer-practice, 5.  [PBIVATEEBISH.] 

pri-va-teeV,  v.i.  [PRIVATEER,  a.]  To  cruise 
in  a  privateer  or  commissioned  private  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  annoying  their  commerce. 

"  The  granting  of  letters  of  marque  has  long  been 
disused,  the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  In  1856. 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Kusaiii,  having  recom- 
mended the  entire  abolition  of  privateering.  —  B 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -jion  -  2hun»    -cioua,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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pri-va-teer'-Jsm,  *.     [Eng.  privateer;  -ism.] 
Naut.  :  Disorderly  conduct,  or  anything  out 
of  man-of-war  rules.    (Smyth.) 

pri  va-teers  man,  s.  [Eng.  privateer,  and 
man.]  An  officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 

pri-vate-ly,  *  pri-vate-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
private,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  private  or  secret  manner;  not  openly 
or  publicly  ;  in  private. 

"  She  used  to  accommodate  me  with  nomo  privately 
purloined  dainty."—  C.  Brontt:  Jan*  Eyre,  en.  xxi. 

2.  In  a   manner  affecting   an  individual  ; 
personally,  individually  :  as,  He  was  privately 
benefited. 

•  pri  -vate-ness,  *.    [Bng.  private;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private  ; 
privacy,  secrecy. 

2.  Seclusion  or  retirement  from  company  or 
•ociety. 

"  A  love  of  leisure  and  privateneu."  —  Bacon  :  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  L 

3.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, or  of  one  not  invested  with  office. 

pri-va  -tlon,  *  prl-va^cl-on,  *.  [Fr,  pri- 
vation, from  Lat.  privationemt  accus.  of  pri- 
vatio  =  a  depriving,  from  privatust  pa.  par.  of 
privo  =  to  deprive  ;  Sp.  privation  ;  Ital.  pri- 
vazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  something  possessed; 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 
quality  ;  deprivation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  anything  ; 
specif.,  deprivation  of  that  which  is  necessary 
to  life  or  comfort  ;  want,  destitution  ;  as,  To 
die  of  privation. 

3.  Loss,  deprivation. 

"In  create  ieopardie  either  of  privadon  of  hi» 
tealine  or  losse  of  hia  life."—  Z/aH  ;  Richard  III.  (an.  8). 

*4.  The  act  of  making  private,  or  of  re- 
ducing from  rank  or  office. 
5.  Absence,  negation. 

"  But  a  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  does 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of."  — 
Wattt  :  Logic,  pt  i.,  ch.  11. 

prlv'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  privattvus,  from 
privatus,  pa.  par.  of  privo  =  to  deprive  ;  Fr. 
frivatif;  Sp.  &  Hal.  privative.]  [PRIVATE,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  privation. 

"To  this  privative  power  are  required  seventeen 
ball*  at  least."—  Retiyuia  Wottoniana,  p.  201. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something; 
not  positive.      Privative  is  in  things    what 
negative  is  in  propositions. 

"  Privative  hap  pines*,  or,  the  h&ppfneai  of  rett  and 
indolence.  "-Sco«  :  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  L.  ch.  111. 

JL  Grammar: 

1.  Changing  the  meaning  of  s.  word  from 
positive  to  negative  :  as,  a  privative  prefix. 

2.  Predicating  negation. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  depends  on,  or 
of  which  the  essence  is  the  absence  of  some- 
thing, as  silence  exists  in  theabsence  of  sound. 


II,  Grammar: 

'  1.  A  prefix  or  suffix  to  a  word  which  changes 
'  tts  signification,  and  gives  it  a  meaning  the 
opposite  to  its  original  meaning  :  as,  un-,  in-, 
as  in  imhappy,  inhuman,  or  -less,  as  in  joy- 
less,  &c. 

2.  A  word  which  not  only  predicates  nega- 
tion of  a  quality  in  an  object,  but  also  in- 
volves the  suggestion  that  the  absent  quality 
Is  naturally  inherent  in  it,  and  is  absent 
through  loss  or  other  privative  cause. 

privative  jurisdiction,  .?. 

Scots  Law  :  A  court  is  said  to  have  privative 
Jurisdiction  in  a  particular  class  of  causes, 
when  it  is  the  only  court  entitled  to  adjudi- 
cate in  such  causes. 

*  priv'-a-tJve-l^t  adv.     [Eng.  privative;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  privative  manner  ;  with  the  force  of 
a  privative. 

2.  By  the  absence  of  something  necessary; 
—  itively. 


"Privatively  for  want  of  motive  or  inducement  to 
do  otherwise.  —  Whitby  :  Five  Potnti,  dia,  iv.,  ch.  1.,  f  5. 

*priv'-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  privative; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  privative ; 
privation,  negation. 


*  prive,  a.  &  i.     [PRIVY.] 

*  prive,  *pryve,t?.(.  [Lat.  privo.]  To  deprive. 

"  That  he  pryuetl  Geffrey,  yt  was  chosen  to  ye  see  of 
Yorke,  of  his  mouables," — Fabyan,  voL  li.  (an.  11M). 

*  prlv-e-ly,  adv.    [PRIVILY.) 

pxiv'-et,  *prim-et,  *  prlm'-print,  prim, 

*  prie,   s.      [The  oldest  form  was  perhaps 
primt  of  whicn  pri/mett  corrupted  into  privett 
was  a  diminutive.    Primprint  was  a  redupli- 
cation.   Prob.  from  Proviuc,  Eng.  prime  =  to 
trim  trees.    (Skeat.)'] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ligustrum  (q.v.),  and 
spec.  L.  vulgare. 

privet  hawk  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Sphinx  ligustri.  Fore  wings,  pale 
brown,  streaked  with  black  and  clouded  with 
brown  ;  hind  wings,  pale  rosy,  with  three 
broad  bands  ;  expansion  of  wings  about  four 
inches.  It  flies  at  dusk  very  rapidly.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  privet  and 
lilac  about  the  end  of  June.  The  larvee  are 
two  to  three  inches  long,  bright  green,  with 
lilac  streaks  on  the  back  and  white  ones  on 
the  sides  ;  caudal  horn  black  and  yellow.  The 
pupa  is  buried  from  August  to  June.  Very 
common  in  the  south  of  England,  very  rare 
in  Scotland. 

*  pxiv-e-toe,  *.    [PRIVITY.] 

*  priv-ie,  a.    [PRIVY.] 

priv  i  lege   (eg  as  ig),  *  priv-i-leg-ie, 

*  priy-i-ledge,  *  pryv-e-lage,  a.     [Fr. 

privilege,  from  Lat.  privilegium  —  (1)  a  bill 
against  a  person,  (2)  an  ordinance  in  favour 
of  a  person,  a  privilege  :  privus=:  single,  and 
lex,  genit.  legis  =  a  law ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  ItaL 
privilegio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  peculiar  benefit,  right,  advantage,  or 
immunity ;  a  right,  advantage,  &c.,  enjoyed 
by  a  person  or  body  of  persons  beyond  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  other  persons;  the 
enjoyment  of  some  peculiar  right ;  exemption 
from  certain  evils  or  burdens ;  an  immunity 
or  ad  vantage  enjoyed  in  right  of  one's  position. 

"  Borough  after  borough  was  compelled  to  surrender 
ttl  ]>rit>ile-jct."— Maca.ula.it  :  Iltit.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  A  right  in  general. 

"  Only  they  hath  pnviley*  to  lire.* 

Miakttp. .-  Richard  II.,  It  L 

*  3.  An  advantage ;   a  favourable  circum- 
stance. 

"  Tour  virtue  is  my  pritrileff*." 
Shaketp.  ;  Midsummer  Night*  Drtam.  It.  1. 

IL  Law:  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
privileged  communication :  as,  To  plead 
privilege. 

1  (1)  Breach  of  privilege :  A  breach  of  any 
of  the  privileges  of  Congress  or  Parliament. 
[PARLIAMENT,  II.  ^  2.] 

(2)  Personal  privilege :  Privileges  attached 
to  the  person  :  as,  the  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors, peers,  members  of  Congress,  Ac. 

(3)  Privileges  of  Parliament :  [PARLIAMENT, 
II.  1  (2)]. 

(4)  Question   of  privilege:    In    Congress,    a 
question  affecting  the  privileges  appertaining 
to  the  members  of  either  house  individually, 
or  to  either  house  collectively,  or  to  both 
houses  conjointly. 

(5)  Real  privileges .-   Privileges  attached  to 
places  :  as.  the  privileges  of  the  royal  palaces 
m  England. 

(6)  Water  privilege :  The  advantage  of  getting 
machinery  driven   by  a  stream,  or  a  place 
affording  such  advantage. 

(7)  Writ  of  privilege : 

Law:  A  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person 
from  custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit 

prlv'-l-lege  (eg  as  Ifc),  v.t.    [PRIVILEGE,  s.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  privilege ;  to  grant  a 
privilege  to;  to  grant  a  particular  right, 
benefit,  advantage,  or  immunity  to. 

"  Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  //.,  L  1. 

*  2.  To  license,  to  authorize. 

"  To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8S1. 

pliv'-a'-leged  (eg  as  !g),  a.  CEng.privileg(e\; 
-ed.]  Invested  with  or  enjoying  some  privi- 
lege ;  holding  or  enjoying  a  peculiar  right, 
benefit,  advantage,  or  immunity. 

"  Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity  united,  soon 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  privileged  man."— Mac- 
ewfcxy  :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i  i. 


privileged-altar,  *. 
Roman  Church,  :  Altare  priviUgiatim,  a  term 
applied  — 

(1)  To  an  altar,  by  visiting  which  certain 
indulgences  may  be  gained. 

(2)  To  an  altar,  at  which  votive  masses  may 
be  said,  even  on  feasts  which  are  doubles. 

(3)  To  an  altar  with  a  plenary  indulgence 
for  one    soul    in    purgatory  attached  to  all 
masses  said  there  for  the  dead. 

privileged-communications,  s.  pi. 

Law: 

1.  Communications  which,   though    primd 
facie  libellous  or  slanderous,  are  yet,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  made, 
protected  from  being  made  the  ground  of  pro- 
ceedings for  libel  or  slander. 

2.  Communications  which  a  witness  cannot 
be  compelled  to  divulge,  such  as  those  which 
take  place  between  husband  and  wife,  or  be- 
tween a  client  and  his  solicitor. 

privileged-copyhold,  s. 

Law  :  The  same  as  CUSTOMARY-FREEHOLD. 

privileged-debts,  *.  pi.  Debts  payable 
before  other  debts,  as  rates,  servants'  wages,  &c 

privileged-deeds,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  Holograph  deeds,  which  are 
exempted  from  the  law  which  requires  other 
deeds  to  be  signed  before  witnesses. 

*  privileged-place,  *.    [SANCTUARY.] 
privileged  summonses,  8.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  A  class  of  summonses  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action,  th» 
ordinary  inducise  are  shortened. 

privileged-villenage,  s.   [VILLENAGE.] 

prlV-I-ly,  *prev-e-ly,  *priv-e-li,  adv. 
[Eng.  privy  ;  -ly.]  In  a  privy  manner  ; 
secretly.  (Matt.  ii.  7.) 

prtV-I-ty,    *  priv-1-te,    *  priv-y-te,   «. 

[Eng.  privy;  -ty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*L  Privacy,  secrecy.    (Wycli/e:  John  vii.) 
*2.  That  which  is  to  be  kept  private  01 

secret  ;  a  secret. 

"[Candaules]  prayied  her.  .  .  aud  bewrayed  the 
privitiet  of  wedlock."—  0oZdyn?  ;  Juttme,  toL  6. 

3.  Joint  knowledge  or  consciousness  in  any 
matter  ;   it  is  generally  considered  to  imply 
consent  or  concurrence. 

"  With  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  Numitor."— 
Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  17. 

*4.  (PL):  The  private  or  secret  parts  ;  the 
genitals. 

IL  Law  :  A  peculiar  mutual  relation  which 
subsists  between  individuals  as  to  some  par- 
ticular transaction  ;  mutual  or  successive  re- 
lationship to  the  same  rights  of  property. 

H  (1)  Privity  of  contract  : 

Law  :  The  relation  subsisting  between  the 
parties  to  the  same  contract. 

(2)  Privity  of  tenure  : 

Law:  The  relation  subsisting  between  a 
lord  and  his  immediate  tenant. 


*-,  *  prev-y,  *  priv-e,  *  priv-ee,  a. 

.      O.  Fr.  prive  (Fr.  prive),  from  Lat.  pri- 
vatus  =  private  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
*1.  Secret,  private. 

"  Go  thou  the  moost  prevyett  wayes  thou  eanate."—  > 
Sernert:  Froittart;  Cronyde,  vol.  11.,  ch.  cxxziil. 

*  2.  Private,  retired,  sequestered  ;   appro- 
priated to  retirement.    (Ezekiel  xxi.  14.) 

*3.  Secret,  clandestine;  done  in  secret  or 
by  stealth.  (2  Maccabees  viii.  7.) 

4.  Cognizant  of  something  secret;  privately 

knowing  ;  participating  in  knowledge  of  some- 

thing secret  with  another.    (Followed  by  fo.) 

"  He  TTM'privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected 

party."—  Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.t  ch.  xvii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  privy  to  any  matter,  design,  tc. 

*'  The  cytezens  glad  of  hya  commynge,  made  not  the 
French  capitalues  .  .  .  either  parties  or  priviot  ot 
their  eiitent"—  Ball  :  Benry  VI.  (an.  13), 

2.  A  necessary-house. 

II.  Law:  A  partaker:  a  person  having  an 
interest  in  any  action  or  thing  ;  one  having 
an  interest  in  an  estate  created  by  another; 
one  having  an  interest  derived  from  a  contract 
or  conveyance  to  which  he  is  not  a  party. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wglt;  work.  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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privy-chamber,  s,  A  private  apartment 
In  a  royal  residence  or  mansion. 

If  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber :  Officers 
of  the  royal  household  of  Great  Britain,  who 
attend  on  the  sovereign  at  court,  state  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  &c. 

*  privy-coat,  s.  A  light  coat  or  defence  of 
mail  worn  concealed  under  the  ordinary  dress. 

privy- conn  oil,  «.  The  principal  Coun- 
cil of  a  British  sovereign,  made  up  of  members 
chosen  at  his  or  her  pleasure.  Its  dissolution  de- 
pends upon  the  royal  pleasure ;  by  common 
law  it  was  dissolved  ipso  facto  by  the  demise 
of  the  sovereign,  but  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  having  no  council  in  being  at  the 
accession  of  a  new  prince,  the  privy  council 
is  enabled  by  statute  to  continue  for  six 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  successor.  It  is  j 're- 
sided over  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who  has  precedence  next  after  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Members  of  the  privy 
council  are  addressed  as  Right  Honourable. 
The  duty  of  a  privy  councillor  appears  from 
the  oath,  which  consists  of  seven  articles : 

1.  To  advise  the  king  according  to  the  best  of  hia 
cunning  and  discretion;  2.   To  advise  for  the  king's 
honour  and  good   of   the  public,   without  partiality 
through  affection,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread  ;  3.  To 
keep  the  king's  counsel  secret;  4.  To  avoid  corruption : 
f.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what  shall 
be  there  resolved ;  6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who 
would  attempt  the  contrary ;  and  lastly,  In  general, 
7.  To  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true 
councillor  ought  to  do  to  his  sovereign  lord. 
The  office  of  a  privy  councillor  is  now  confined 
to  advising  the  sovereign  in  the  discharge  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  duties.   The 
former  have,   since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  been  entrusted  to  responsible  ministers ; 
and  it  has  consequently  become  the  settled 
practice  to  summon  to  the  meetings  of  the 
council  those  members  of  it  only  who  are  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.     The  power  of  the 
privy  council  is  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
against  the  government,  and  to  commit  the 
offenders  for  trial ;  but  their  jurisdiction  is 
only  to  inquire  and  not  to  punish,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  judicial  committee,  which  has 
full  power  to  punish   for  contempt  and  to 
award  costs.    The  duties  of  the  privy  council 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  performed  by  com- 
mittees, as  the  judicial  committee,  who  hear 
allegations  and    proofs,  and    report  to    the 
•overeign,  by  whom  judgment  is  finally  given, 
and  the  committee  of  council  on  education, 
presided  over  by  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Council,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government. 

privy-councillor, «. 

1.  A  member  of  the  privy  council. 

*2.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  who 
paid  the  sovereign's  private  expenses ;  now 
called  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse. 

privy-purse,  *.  The  income  set  apart 
for  the  sovereign's  personal  use. 

privy-seal,  *  privy-signet,  s. 

1.  The  seal  used  in  England  to  be  appended 
to  grants  which  are  afterwards  to  pass  the 
great  seal,  and  to  documents  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  do  not  require  to  pass  the 
great  seal.     In  Scotland  there  is  a  privy  seal 
used  to  authenticate  royal  grants  of  personal 
or  assignable  rights. 

2.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal    [SEAL  (2),  «.) 
privy-tithes,  *.  pi. 

Law :  Small  tithes. 

privy-verdict, *. 

Law:  A  verdict  given  to  the  Judge  out  of 
court ;  it  is  of  no  force  unless  afterwards 
openly  affirmed  in  court.  (Blackstone ;  Com- 
meiit.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  13.) 

'prize  (1),  a.    [PRIZE  (1),  v-1    [PRICE  (2),*.] 


»  prize  (1),  *.    [I 
Estimation,  valu 


,         e. 
"  Then  had  my  prize  been  Ions." 

8kake*p.  ;  Cymbdine,  I1L  «. 

prize  (2),  s.   [Fr.  prise  =  a  taking  .  .  .  a  prize, 
prop.  fern,  of  pris,  pa,  par.  of  prendre  =  to 
take,  from  Lat.  prenao,  prehendo;  Dut.  pry's; 
Dan.  priis  ;  Sw,  jwis.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in 
war;  that  which  is  seized  by  fighting,  espec. 
a  ship,  with  the  goods  contained  in  her  ;  any 
description  of  goods  or  property  seized  by 
force  as  spoil  or  plunder. 

2.  Anything  gained  ;  a  valuable  acquisition  ; 
a  gain,  an  advantage.    (Massinger  :  New  Way 
to  Fay  Old  JXbts,  iv.  2.) 


S.  That  which  is  offered  or  won  as  the 
reward  of  exertion  or  contest. 

"Hew  be  witness  and  adjudge  the  prize.* 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioio,  xl. 

4.  That  which  is  won  in  a  lottery  or  similar 
manner. 

*  5.  A  contest  for  a  prize  or  reward. 

*'  Like  two  contending  in  a  prize." 

Shakesp.  :  J/acftrfA.  HI.  2. 

II.  IMW  :  The  law  as  to  prizes  taken  at  sea 
is  regulated  by  international  l;tw,  and  juris- 
diction in  all  matters  relating  to  them  is  in 
England  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. Prizes  are  condemned,  that  is,  declared 
to  be  lawfully  captured,  in  the  courts  of  the 
captors,  called  Prize-courts  (q.v.). 

1  (I)  Prix  of  war: 

Law:  Property  captured  in  war,  which,  by 
grace  of  the  crown,  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  force  by  which  it  was  captured. 

*  (2)  To  play  prices:  To  be  in  earnest 

"  They  did  not  play  pritet  .  .  .  and  only  pretended 
to  quarrel."— Stillinajteet :  Sermon  (Feb.  24,  1674). 

prize-court,  s.  A  court  established  to 
adjudicate  on  prizes  captured  at  sea. 

"  The  Court  of  Admiralty  has,  in  time  of  war,  the 
authority  6f  a  prize-court,  a  jurisdiction  secured  by 
divers  treaties  with  foreign  nations  ;  by  which  parti- 
oular  courts  are  established  In  all  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  the  decision  of  this  question, 
whether  lawful  prize  or  not"— Mackttona;  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  s. 

prize  fight,  s.  A  boxing  match  or  pugilis- 
tic encounter  for  a  prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize-fighter, ».  A  professional  pugilist ; 
one  who  fights  another  with  his  fists  for  a 
prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize  fighting,  s.  Fighting  with  the 
fists  or  boxing  for  a  prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize-list,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  list  of  prizes  gained  In  any 
.competition,  with  the  names  of  the  winners. 

"  All  horses  deemed  worthy  of  placet  in  prize-littt," 
—Daily  Tdegraph,  Feb.  23,  1886. 

2.  Naut. :   A  return  of  all  the  persons  on 
board  a  ship  when  a  prize  is  captured,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  ship  or  are  supernumerary. 

prize-master,  s. 

Naut. :  A  person  put  in  command  of  a  ship 
that  has  been  taken  as  prize. 

prize-money, «. 

Naut.,  Ac. :  Money  paid  to  the  captors  of 
a  ship  or  place  where  booty  has  been  obtained, 
in  certain  proportions  according  to  rank,  the 
money  being  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  booty. 

prize-ring,  s.  A  ring  or  enclosed  space 
in  which  prize-fights  are  fought.  Originally 
such  contests,  no  doubt,  took  place  within  a 
ring  formed  by  the  spectators,  but  now  the 
"ring"  is  a  square  space  of  eight  yards. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  system  of 
prize-fighting  itself. 

prize  (3),  a.    [PRISE  (2),  *.] 

prize  (1)  *  prise,  v.t.  [Fr.  prtser=  to  prize, 
to  esteem,  from  O.  Fr.  pris  (Fr.  prix)  =  & 
price,  from  Lat.  pretium,.] 

*  1.  To  value  ;  to  set  a  value  or  price  on ;  to 
rate.    (Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  vii.) 

2.  To  value  highly  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ; 
to  esteem  as  of  great  value  or  worth ;  to  rate 
highly. 

"  Kind  souls  I  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize 
What  they  themselves,  without  reinorae.  despise," 
Cowper:  Bop«,  25L 

*  3.  To  risk.    (Greene :  Friar  Bacon.) 
prize  (2),  v.t.    [PRISE  (2),  ?.] 

prize  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  prize ;  -able.]  Valua- 
ble. (In  use  In  Sussex.) 

"  Prudence  is  more  prizenble  in  love." 

Taylor:  Virgin  Widow.  It  1. 

prize'-man,  5.  [Eng.  prize  (2)  *.,  and  man.] 
One  who  "wins  a  prize. 

*  priz'-er,  *.     [Lat.  prlz(e)  (1),  v. ;  -ev.] 

1.  One  who  estimates  or  sets  a  value  on 
anything.    (Shakesp. :  Troilus  ii.  2.) 

2.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize ;  a  prize- 
fighter.   (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3.) 

pro,  dbbrev.  [See  def.]  A  professional,  as 
opposed  to  an  amateur.  Formerly  used 
chiefly  of  actors,  now  extended  to  pedestri- 
ans, rowing  men,  &c. 

"History  did  not  know  Myers,  the  pro,  at  the  dU- 
tauces,"— Referee,  May  23,  1886,  p.  l. 


pro-,  pref.  [Lat.  =  before,  for  ;  Gr.  irpo  (pr»> 
=  before.]  A  prefix  having  the  force  of  for, 
fore,  forth,  forward. 

If  Pro  and  con :  [For  pro  and  contra  =  for 
and  against.]  A  phrase  equivalent  to  the 
English  for  and  against ;  as,  To  hear  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  It  is  also  used  substantiv- 
ally,  with  the  meaning  of  "  reasons  or  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  certain  proposition. 

"  Vociferously  discussing  the  prot  and  com  of  the 
critical  situation."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  7, 188&. 

H  It  wus  formerly  used  as  a  verb  =  To  weigh 
the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

"  A  man  in  soliloquy  reasons  with  himself,  and  proi 
and  con*  and  weighs  all  his  designs."— Congrcv*: 
Double  Dealer  (Epist.  Dedic.). 

pro-cathedral, «. 

Eccles.:  A  church  (chiefly  Roman)  used 
provisionally  as  a  cathedral. 

"Preaching often  In  a  church  in  Westbourae  GroT», 
and  sometimes  in  the  pro-cathedral  in  Moorlields. "— 
/Wits.  London  Xews.  April  8,  1686,  p.  Silt. 

Pro-leg,  S.      [PROLEG.) 

pro  ostracum,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Huxley's  name  for  the  anterior 
shell  of  a  Belemnite  (q.v.). 

"A  straight  phragmacone  ie  enclosed  within  a  man 
or  less  conical  calcined  latuinuted  structure,  the  guard, 
or  rostrum,  which  is  continued  forwards  into  a 
variously-shaped,  usually  lamellar  pro-ottracwn.  The 
pro-ottracum  and  the  rostrum  together  represent  th« 
pen  hi  the  Teuthidae.1'— Huxley :  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  5*2. 

pro-ratable,  «.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
rated. (Amer.) 

pro-rate,  v.t.  To  assess  pro  rota;  to  dis- 
tribute proportionally.  (Amer.) 

pro-slavery,  a.    In  favour  of  slavery. 

"That  tumid  clique  of  pro-tlavery  poliUcianB.'^' 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  1885. 

pro-tutor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  One  who  acts  as  a  tutor  to  ft 
minor  without  a  regular  title  to  the  office 

pro'-a,  pra-hu',  s.    [Malay  pra&] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  narrow  canoe,  thirty  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  The  stem  and  stern  are 
similar,  the  boat  sailing  either  way.  The  lee 
side  is  flat,  so  that  the  canoe  resembles  half  of 


a  vessel  divided  vertically  in  the  line  of  th* 
keel.  Extending  to  leeward  is  an  outrigger, 
consisting  of  a  frame  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
floating  canoe-shaped  timber,  which  prevents 
the  crank  and  narrow  canoe  from  upsetting. 
2.  A  Malayan  boat  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

"  Large  fleets  of  Malay  proat  were  formerly  em* 
ployed  in  searching  for  this  curious  product  of  tropical 
seas."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  i -•-,.. 

*  proach,  *  proche,  v.i.  [Fr.  procA«=near.] 
To  approach  (q.v.). 

"To  the  en  tent  to  haue  procAerfnererto  the  poynt.1* 
—Bernert;  Froittttrt;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  coxxxvi. 

prd-au'-U-5n»  s.     [Gr.  np6  (pro)  =  before, 
and  auAi;  (aide)  =  a  hall.] 
Arch. :  A  vestibule. 

pr6b-a-bil'-I-dr-l9m,s.  [Eccles.  Lat,  proba- 
biliorismus,  from  Lat.  prolKtbilior,  coin  par.  G- 
probabili$  =  probable  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Theol. :  The  teaching  that  a  law  is 
always  to  be  obeyed,  unless  an  opinion  clearly 
very  probable  (probabilior)  is  opposed  to  it, 

"  We  cannot  see  that  Probabilioritm  Is  logical  and 
consistent."— Addit  4  Arnold:  Cath.  Dice.,  p.  60S. 

prob  a-bll'-I-or-Ist,  ft  [Eng.  probabilior- 
(ism);  ~ist.]  A  teacher  or  supporter  of  Proba- 
biliorism  (q.v.). 

"The  Probabilioristt  put  no  restraint  on  nberty 
where  a  man  was  convinced  on  solid  grounds  that  th« 
balance  of  evidence  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  hi* 
liberty. "—Addit  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  60S. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  joifcrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopnon,  o^ist.    ph  ='C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  8hun;  -flon,  -g ion  =  zhftn.    -cious, -tious, -sious  -  afcus.   -ble,  -41e,  Ac,  =  bel,  del, 
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probabilis  causa— probity 


pro  bab'-I-lis  can'  sa,  phr.  [Lat.  =a 
probable  cause.]  (See  etytn.  aud  compound.) 

Probabilis  causa  litigandl : 

Scots  Law:  Plausible  ground  of  action  or 
defence. 

prob'-a  bil-ism,   *.     tEccles.    Lat.    proba- 
bilismus,  from  probabilit.]    [PROBABLE.] 
Roman   Theol. :    The  doctrine,    first   pro- 

Ended  by  Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican 
S-81)  and  professor  at  Salamanca,  and 
3  formulated  by  Qury,  (Comp.  Theol.,  ed, 
1353,  i.  35),  that,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
"of  two  opinions  it  Is  lawful  to  follow  the 
less  probable,  provided  that  opinion  rests  on 
solid  grounds. '  From  Medina's  death  till 
about  1650  Probabilisni  flourished,  and  then 
•  reaction  set  In  in  favour  of  Probabiliorism 
(q.v.).  St.  Alphonsus  Liguoii  (1732-87)  in  his 
Homo  Apostolicus  and  Tkeologia  Moralit  revived 
Probabilmm,  which  is  now  the  ordinary  rule 
of  confessors  In  the  Roman  Church. 

"  The  Pope  would  not  hare  made  St,  Ltguori  a 
Doctor  of  the  Church  had  he  regarded  the  great 
literary  work  of  his  life  ID  defending  and  MpOWdtng 
Probabilitm  as  ft  mistake."— Add!*  4  Arnold;  Cat/*. 
/Hrf.,  p.  W4. 

prob-a-bjfl-Xst,  s,  [Eng.  proMb<I(im);*{ce.] 
A  supporter  of  the  casuist  doctrine  of  Proba- 
bilism.  They  are  usually  divided  into : 

(1)  Probabillsts  pure  and  simple,  who  hold 
that  a  man  may  use  his  liberty  If  he  has 
really  probable  grounds  for  thinking  the  1  i\v 
does  not  bind  him,  though  the  argument  on 
the  other  side  is  the  more  probable. 

(2)  J5quiprobabilists,  who  hold  that  a  man 
does  wrong  to  use  his  liberty  unless  the  proba- 
bilities are  at  least  evenly  balanced. 

prfib-a-blT-i-ty,  «.    [Fr.  probabUiU,  from 
probable  =  probable  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  probable  ; 
that  state  of  a  case  or  question  of  fact  which 
arises  from  superior  evidence,  or  a  preponder- 
ance of  argument ;  likelihood.    (It  is  less  than 
moral  certainty.) 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  probable  ;  any- 
thing which  has  the  appearance  of  probability 
or  truth.    (In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of 
ft  plural  number.) 

"  The  existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  reality 
of  Cwsar's  aaaMsiuatlon.  which  the>phllosoph«r  C!MM* 
with  prolxtbilitiet,  because  they  rest  solely  upon  the 
evidence  of  testimony."— Stewart :  Human  Mind,  vol. 
IL.ch.  fv..j4. 

IL  Math. :  Likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event ;  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  favourable  chances  by  the  whole 
number  of  chances,  both  favourable  and  un- 
favourable. The  word  chance  is  here  used  to 
signify  the  occurrence  of  any  event  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  when  there  are  two  or  more  ways 
in  which  it  may  occur,  and  when  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  happen  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  another.  One  of  the  most  common 
and  useful  application  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
babilities is,  in  commuting  the  elements  em- 
ployed in  the  subject  of  annuities,  reversions, 
assurances,  and  other  interests,  depending 
upon  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 

prob'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat  proba- 
bilis =  that  may  be  proved  ;  probo  =  to  prove 
(q.v.);  Sp.  probable;  ItaL  probabiU.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  proved. 

"He  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not 
probable  by  acriuture."  —  JJtllott:  Of  Civil  I'ourtr  in 
Xcdettaitietil  Cautet. 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against ; 
having  evidence  sufficient  to  incline  the  mind 
to  belief,  but  leaving  room  for  doubt ;  likely. 

"  Philosophers  are  accustomed  to  apeak  of  the  event 
an  only  vrooabt*."— Stewart :  Of  the  Unman  Mind,  vwL 
IL.cb.  lv.,  |4. 

3.  Rendering  something  probable  :  as,  prob- 
able evidence. 

*  4.  Plausible,  specious,  colourable. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  probable ;  a 
probable  thing  or  circumstance. 

probable-cause,  s.  [PROBABILIS  CAUSA]. 
probable-error,  *. 

Astron,  &  Physics :  When  a  great  number  of 
observations,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  error, 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
•ny  element,  the  element  to  be  determined 
is  also  liable  to  error;  the  probable  error  is 
the  quantity  such,  that  there  is  the  same 
probability  of  the  true  error  being  greater  or 
less  than  it. 


probable  -evidence,  «. 

Law:  Evidence,  distinguished  from  demon- 
strative evidence  in  this,  that  it  admits  of 
degrees,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty  to 
the  very  lowest  presumption. 

prob  -a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  probable)  ;  -Zy.]    In 

a  probable  manner  or  degree;  in  all  likelihood 
or  probability  ;  likely. 

"  To  her  father  Bhe   had  probably  never  DMO   at- 
tached."—  Jfacaulag:  lint.  Kng..  eh.  ii. 

*  prd'-ba-§&  *.     [Lat  probatio  =  probation 
(q.v.).]    Proof,  trial. 

"  Th«  la  we*  of  the  cete  stout  In  pntbaeys 
They  UMUI  non  emiuMtia  the  wrougls  for  to  try." 
CAauoffr  ;  JtorcVtnfM  Stcond  Tale. 

*  prob  -al,  a.    [Lat.  probo  =  to  prove.)   CalcU' 
la  ted  to  bias  the  judgment  ;  satisfactory. 

"  This  advice  Is  free  I  give  and  honest, 
Prebal  to  thinking."^        Shateip.  :  OtWlo,  1L  S. 

*  pro-bal'-i-t^,  *.   [Eng,pro6oZ;-«y.]  Prob- 
ability. 

"  Others  might  with  M  rnni  probalUy  derive  them 
from  the  Brl^uitM."—  />.  Holland;  Camdm,  Ii.  M. 


pro'  -bang,  «.    [PROBE.] 

Surg.  :   A  slender  whalebone  rod  with  a 

Siece  of  sponge  on  one  end,  for  poshing  down 
ito  the   stomach  bodies  which    may   have 
lodged  in  the  oesophagus. 

1  Larger  and  stronger  forms  are  used  in 
veterinary  surgery. 

pro  bate,  ».  A  a.  [Lat.  probatus,  pa.  par.  of 
probo  :=  to  prove.] 

A.  At  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Proof, 

"  Of  Boipton  •  dream  what  was  the  tnu  vrvfatf*.* 
SJtetton  :  Point,  p.  to. 

2.  taw  :  The  official  proof  of  ft  will.    This 
is  d«ne  either  in  common  form,  which  is  upon 
the  oath  of  the  executor  before  the  Register  or 
other  official  pruvided  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  states;  or  per  tettes  (by 
witnesses),  in  some  solemn  form  of  law,  incase 
the  validity  of  the  will  is  disputed.    When  this 
is  done  the  original  will  must  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  registry,  and  a  copy  on  parch- 
ment   under   the    seal   of  the    Begister    is 
delivered  to  the  executors,  together  with  a 
certificate  of  the  will  having  been  duly  proved, 
all  which  together  is  usually  styled  the  pro- 
bate of  the  will. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proving 
of  wills  and  testaments  :  as,  probate  duties. 

probate-court,  t. 

English  Law:  A  court  of  record  established 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, and  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions 
relating  to  mattt*rs"and  causes  testamentary. 
Its  principal  registry  is  in  the  metropolis;  but 
it  has  a  number  of  local  registries. 

probate-duties,  s.  pL  Duties  payable 
on  property  passing  under  a  will. 

pro  ba  tion.  *  pro  ba-cy-on,  *.  [Fr.  pro- 
bation, from  Lat  probationer*,  accus.  ot  proba- 
tio  =  a  proving  ;  probatu3t  pa.  par.  of  probo  = 
to  prove(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  probacion;  Ital.  probazione.] 

*  1.  The   act   of  proving  ;   proof.      (Fox  : 
Martyrs,  p.  12.) 

*  2.  That  which  proves  anything;  evidence, 
proof. 

"  Bryng  fourth  your  honest  probaryont.  and  ye  shall 
be  heard.  —fioi«  ;  Ai*>l»y**.  **»*•  *3. 

3.  Any  proceeding  designed   to  ascertain 

truth,  to  determine  character,  qualifications, 
and  the  like  ;  trial,  examination  :  as,  Toengage 
a  person  on  probation.  Especially  applied  to— 

(1)  Novitiate  ;  the  time  of  trial  which  a  per- 
son must  pass  in  a  religious  house  to  prove 
his  or  her  fitness  morally  and  physically  to 
bear  the  severities  of  the  rule. 

"  I,  In  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  n:y  brother." 

SkaXtrp,  :  Jftature/or  JfeaiW*.  T.  t 

(2)  Moral  trial  ;  the  state  of  man  in  this 
present  life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  proving  bis  character  and  becoming  quali- 
fied for  a  happier  state. 

"  Of  the  various  views  under  which  human  life  has 
been  considered,  no  one  seems  so  rwasontlile  as  that 
which  regards  it  as  a  state  of  prottatton  :  meaning,  l>y 
a  state  of  probation,  a  state  calculated  for  trying  ua, 
and  for  improvlug.  —  Palty  :  Scrmont,  No.  83. 

(3)  The  trial  of  a  ministerial  candidate's 
qualifications  previous  to  his  settlement  in  a 
pastoral  charge.    (Chiefly  Amer.) 

(4)  The  examination  of  a  student  for  a  de- 
gree.   (Amer.) 


*  probation-robe,  s.     The  dress  given 
to  novices  in  religious  and  military  orders, 

*'  I'll  send  you  a  probminn-rube  ;  wear  that 
Till  you  shall  pleaae  to  be  our  brother." 

Beaum.  £  W«t.  ;  Knight  tf  Malta.  lit  ft. 

*  pro  ba'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  probation  ;  -at.} 
Serving  for  probation  or  trial  ;  probationary. 

"  A  state  of  purgation  they  Imagined  to  consist  of  a 
probational  fire."—  Wheutley  ;  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vl 

pr6-ba'-tion-ar-&'a.  [Eng.  pro&ad'on;  -ari/.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  probation  ;  serving 
for  probation  or  trial. 

"  It  U  our  duty  to  consider  this  life  throughout**  a 
probationary  stulto.'—I'uley  :  Vermont,  No.  3(X 

pro-ba'-tion-er,  a.    [Eng.  probation  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  In  a  state  of  probation  or 
tri;tl,  so  that  he  may  give  proof  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  a  certain  position,  place,  or  state. 

"  Every  prabntfrner  for  the  corps  most  be  un- 
married.  —  Daily  Chronicle.  Sept  90,  188S. 

2.  A  student  in  divinity,  who,  producing 
certificates  from  the  theological  professors  in 
a  university  of  his  good  morals  and  qualifica- 
tions, and   showing  also  that  he  has  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  theological 
studies,  is  admitted  to  several  trials  by  a 
presbytery,  and  on  acquitting  himself  satis- 
factorily, is  licensed  to  preach.    (Scotch.) 

pro^ba  tion-er-«hlp,  s.    [Eng.  probationer; 

-ship,]    The  state  or  condition  of  a  proba- 
tioner ;  novitiate. 

*  pro  ba'-  tion  ship,    «.      [Em*   probation; 
•ship.]     A   state   of  probation;    probation, 
novitiate. 

*pro'-ba-tlVe,  o.  [Lat.  probativus,  from  pro- 
txitits,  p'a.  par.  of  probo  =  to  prove  (q.v.);  Fr. 
probatif;  Sp.  &  Itat  probativo.}  Serving  tor 
probation  or  proof. 

**  Some  [JudgmenU]  are  only  probative,  and  designed 
to  try  and  stir  up  those  virtues  which  before  lay 
dormant  in  the  soul."—  &?uM  ;  Sermon*,  lv.  859. 

*pr5-ba'-tor.  «.  [Lak,frompro&a(tw,pa.par. 
of  probo  =  to  prove.] 

1,  Or<l.  Lang,  :  An  examiner,  an  approver, 
A  prover. 

"gome  nominated  and  appointed  tor  proba  tori."  — 
Ifiiyilimin  ,'  A'avat  Hpeculatton$,  p.  18X 

2.  Law:  One  who  turns  king's  (or  queen's) 
evidence  ;  an  approver  (q.v.). 

*  pro'-ba-tor-jf,   *  pro-ba-tor-le,  a.  ft  «. 

[Lat.    probatonus,   from  probator;    FT.    pro- 
batoire.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  proof, 

2.  Serving  for  trial  ;  probationary. 

"The  duration  and  continuance  of  their  probatory 
•tate."—  C*WM:  0*  Keffim«n,  Uis.  ». 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  house  for  novices. 

"  With  whom  he  WM  In  the  Probatorie  at  CUwvall.* 
—P.  Holland  ;  Camd**,  ii.  151. 

probe,  *.     [Lat.  pro&o  =  to  prove  (q.v.).] 

1.  Surg.  :  An  instrument,  usually  made  of 
silver  wire,  having  a  rounded  end,  and  intro- 
duced into  cavities  in  the  body  in  exploring 
for  balls,  calculi,  ascertaining  the  depth  of  a 
wound,  the  direction  of  a  sinus,  Ac. 

"  A  round  white  stone  was  ...  BO  fastened  In  that 
part,  that  the  phymdun  with  his  prnbi  could  not  stir 
It"—  Fell:  Life  qf  Hammond,  p.  xxxii. 

*  i,  A  printer's  proof. 

"  Ye  shall  see  in  the  prob*  of  tb*  print"  -Orinifal  ; 
Remaint,  p.  263. 

probe-scissors,  s.  pi, 

Surg.  :  Scissors  used  to  open  wounds,  the 
blade  of  which  to  be  thrust  iiito  the  orifice 
has  a  button  on  the  end. 

"The  sinus  wae  snlpt  up  with  jwo&*-«i*»«."— 
Wlteman. 

probe,  L-.(.  &  i.     [  PROBE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  apply  a  probe  to  ;  to  search  or 
examine,  as  a  wound,  ulcer,  &c.,  with  a  probe. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  search  or  examine  deeply  into  ; 
to  scrutinize  or  examine  thoroughly  or  to  the 
bottom. 

"  Only  to  be  examined,  ponder'd,  search  'd. 
Probed,"  Wordtwvrth:  Xxcurtton,  blc  lv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  search  or  examine  a  wound, 
ulcer,  &c.,  with  a  probe  ;  to  use  a  probe. 


--t^,  *.  [Fr.  probite,  from  Lat.  probt- 
tatem,  ace.  of  probitas  =  honesty,  from  probut 
=  honest;  Ital.proWM:  8p.  probidad.]  Tried 
honesty,  sincerity,  or  integrity  ;  strict  honesty 
or  uprightness  ;  virtue,  high  principle,  recti- 
tude. (Waterland  :  Worla,  ii.  367.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wglt  work,  whd,  son;  mnte.  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw.  . 
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prob  16  m,  *  prob-lexne,  s.  [Fr.  probleme, 
from  Lat.  problema,  from  Or.  irp6p\r)na 
(problema)  =  any  tiling  thrown  or  put  forward, 
a  question  put  forward  for  discussion  :  Trpo 
(pro)=  forward,  and  9Mjfu(bUwM)a<  a  casting  ; 
£oAAu  (ballo)  =  to  cast  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  problema.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A    question    proposed   for   solution  ;  a 
matter  put  forward  or  stated  for  examination 
or  proof. 

"This  problem  let  philosophers  revolve." 

lit,  tcl;  more:  Creation. 

S.  Hence,  a  question  Involving  doubt,  un- 
certainty or  difficulty. 

"Th'i  grave  problem  which  had  hitherto  defied 
English  statesmanship."—  Standard,  Feb.  8,  KW>. 

II.  Geom.  :  A  question  proposed  that  re- 
uires solution  by  some  operation  to  be  per- 
ormed or  some  construction  made,  as  to 
describe  a  triangle,  to  bisect  an  angle  or  a 
line,  &c.  It  thus  differs  from  a  theorem,  in 
which  the  truth  of  some  proposition  requires 
to  be  proved,  or  some  relation  or  identity  to 
be  established. 

prob  le  mat  ic,  prob  le  mat  -ical,  a. 

[Gr.  irpop\Yina.TtK6$  (probllmatikos),  from  npo- 
/SAwia  (problema)  =  a  problem  ;  Fr.  problema~ 
tlque.}  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem;  doubt- 
ful, questionable,  uncertain,  unsettled. 

"Macka/s  own  orthodoxy  was  problematical."— 
MaraiUay:  Uitt,  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

prob  le  mat  Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prob- 
lematical; -ly.]  In"  a  problematical  manner  ; 
questionably,  doubtfully. 

*  prSb'-lem-a-tlst,  5.  [Lat.  problema,  genit 
problematis  —  a  problem  ;  Eng.  auft  -ist.]  One 
who  proposes  problems. 

"  Th  Is  learned  problematist  was  brother  to  him,  who, 
preaching  at  St.  Mary'*.  Oxford,  took  his  text  out  of 
the  history  of  Balaam,  Ac."—  Evelyn:  Letter.  (1068.) 

•prob'-lem-R-tize,  v.t.  [Lat.  problema, 
genit.  problematis  =  a  problem  ;  Eng.  suff. 
•iw.]  To  propose  problems. 

"  Hear  him  probtemattte* 

Hen  Jonton  :  If  etc  Inn. 

r  pr5b-6l-lst'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  wpopaAAw  (pro- 
ballo).']  [PROBLEM.]  Casting,  throwing,  or 
hurling  forward. 

"  He  brought  his  fettered  heels,  like  a  double-headed 
hammer,  a*  hard  tut  his  probolintic  swing  could  whirl. 
against  the  very  thickest-crowded  cells  of  bygone 
domicile."—  Blackmor*;  Crippt  the  Carrier,  vol.  ill.. 
ch.  x. 

prob  os'-9f-date,a.  [PROBOSCIS.]  Furnished 
with  a  proboscis  ;  proboscidean. 

tprdb-oVoId'-e-a  (1),  «.  [Lat.  proboscis, 
genit.  proboscid(is)';  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Zool.:  A  synonym  of  Rhynchonycteris 
(q.T.). 

prob  6s-9id'-e  a  (2),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  proboscis, 
genit.  proi>Q8cid(is)  ;  neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -to..] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  canine  teeth  ;   the 
molars  few  in  number,  large,  and  transversely 
ridged  or  tuberculate  ;  incisors  always  present, 
growing  from  persistent  pulps,  and  constitut- 
ing long  tusks.     The  nose  is  prolonged  into  a 
flexible,  highly  sensitive  cylindrical  trunk,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  nostrils  are  situated, 
and  terminating  into  a  finger-like  prehensile 
lobe.     Feet  with  thick  pad,  and  pentadactyle, 
but  some  of  the  toes  are  only,  partially  in- 
dicated externally  by  the  divisions  of  the  hoof. 
Clavicles  absent  ;  testes  abdominal  ;  two  mam- 
mce,  pectoral  ;  placenta  zonary  and  deciduate. 
One  living  genus,  Elephas  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  [DINOTHERIUW,  MASTODON]. 

prfib  6s  ~  9*d'-  e  -  an,  pr5b-8s-$Xd'-l-an, 

a.  ft  *.    [PROBOSCIDEA,] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
order  Proboscidea(q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.  :  Any  mammal  belongingto  the 
order  Proboseidea. 

"It»  bones  have  been  found  associated  with  skele- 
tons of  the  mammoth  and  other  probotddiant."— 
Wilton:  Prehittoric  Man.  ch.  il. 

prob  6s  9ld   6  ous,  a.     [PROBOSCIDEA.] 
Bat.  :  Having  a  hard  terminal  horn,  as  the 

fruit  of  Martynia. 

prob  6s-9id  -i-al,  a.  [PROBOSCIDKA.]  The 
same  as  PROBOSCIDATE  (q.v.). 

pro'b-o's-cid'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [PROBOSCIDEAN.] 


prob-  os-  9ld'  -I  -form,  a.    [Lat.  proboscis, 
genit.  proboscidis  =  a  proboscis    (q.v.),  and 
Bug.  form.] 
Zool.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  proboscis. 

pro  bos'-9is,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  *rpo/3o<nci'f 
(proboskis)  =  an  elephant's  trunk,  lit.  =  a 
front-feeder,  from  m>6  (pro)  =  before,  and 
ftwritia  (bosko)-=  to  feed  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  proboscide.] 
L  LU.t&Compar.  Anat.  :  The  elongated  nose  of 
an  elephant  or  tapir.  [PROBOSCIDEA,!  Loosely 
applied  to  the  spiral  trunk  of  the  Lepidoptera 
[ANTLIA],  the  suctorial  organ  of  some  Hymen- 
optera,  as  tlie  Apiarea;,  the  pharynx  of  the 
Errant  Annelids,  the  retractile  oral  organ  of 
Gephyrasa,  the  preoral  organ  of  Planahda,  the 
central  poly  pi  te  of  Medusa,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  human  nose.  (Used  ludicrously 
or  in  humour.) 

proboscis  monkey,  5.    [K\nA.] 

11  pr6-ca  -clous,  a.  [Lat.  procax,  genit  pro- 
cads.]  Forward,  pert,  petulant. 

"Spill  the  bloud  of  that  procacioui  Christian."  — 
Barrow  :  Sermon*,  vol.  IL,  ser.  20. 

*  pro-cac'-I-t^,  *.  [Lat.  procacitas,  from 
procax  =  procacioua  (q.v.).]  Forwardness, 
pertness,  petulance. 

"  Porphyrius  with  good  colour  of  reason  might  have 
objected  precocity  against  8t  Faul  in  taxing  l.ia 
betters."—  Harrow:  On  the  J'ope't  Supremacy. 

pro  cam'  bl  iim,  s.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat, 
&c.  cambium  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  A  tissue  formed  from  the  entire  oute;- 


zone  of  the  plerome,  or  having  only  a  few 
groups  of  cells,  which  are  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  permanent  cells. 

pro  ca  me'-lus,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat 
came  Jits.] 

PdUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Camelidae,  closely 
allied  to  Camelus,  and  having  one  of  its  six 
species  about  the  size  of  tl.e  living  Camel,  but 
with  an  additional  premolar  on  each  side. 
From  the  Miocene  of  Virginia,  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska  and  Texas,  and  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Kansas. 

pro  -Cat  -arc'  -tie,  O.  [Gr.  irpoKarapKriKo? 
(prokdtarktikos)  =  beginning  beforehand;  npo- 
KCXTOPXW  (prokatarcho)  =  to  begin  before:  wpo 
(pro)  =  before  ;  Kara  (kata),  used  intensively, 
and  ap^w  (archo)  =  to  begin.] 

Pathol.  :  Preexistent  or  predisposing.  Ap- 
plied to  causes,  whether  contingent,  violent, 
or  fortuitous,  which  give  occasion  to  health  or 
to  the  generation  of  disease. 

"James  IV.  of  Scotland,  fulling  away  In  his  flesh. 
without  the  precedence  of  any  procatarctick  cause, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  deoharimng  the  witchcraft,"  — 
Harvey;  Ditcxmrt*  of  Coniumptiont. 

pro-ca-tarx'-Is,  *.     [Gr.  Trpo«aT«px»  (pro- 
katarcho)  =  to  begin  before.]    [PROCAT  ARCTIC.] 
Pathol.  :  Any  state  of  the  system  predis- 
posing to  disciise. 

*  pro  -9e-den'-do,  pJir.     [Lat]     [PROCEED.] 
Law  (More  fully  proctdendo  ad  judicium)  ; 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  writ  of  proceAtndo  ad  Judicium  Issues  out  of 
Chancery,  where  judges  of  any  subordinate  court  do 
delay  the  parties  :  for  that  they  will  not  give  judg- 
ment either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  when  they 
ought  so  to  do.  In  this  case  a  procedcndo  shall  l>a 
awarded,  commanding  them  to  proceed  to  Judgment. 
.  .  .  This  writ  is,  however,  rarely  resorted  to,  the 
remedy  by  mandamus  being  preferable."—  Blackttone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  UL,  oh.  4. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  the  commission  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  is  revived  after  having 
been  suspended. 


».     [Fr.,  from  proctder  =  to 
proceed  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward  ; 
progress,  advancement. 

**The  better  procfdureot  real  and  material  religion." 
—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  ser.  T. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding  or  acting  ;  course 
or  line  of  action  ;  conduct,  proceeding. 

"The  act  of  the  will,  in  each  step  of  the  foremen- 
tinned  procedure,  doea  not  come  to  pass  without  a 
particatar  cause."—  Edwardt  :  On  the  Wilt.  pt.  11..  9  6. 

3.  A  step  taken  ;   an  act  performed  ;   an 
action,  a  proceeding. 

*  4.  That  which  proceeds  from  something  ;  a 
product. 

prd-ceed',  *  pro-cede,  *  pro  ceede,  r.i. 
[Fr.  proceder,  from.  Lat.  procedo  =  to  go  before  : 
pro  =  before,  and  cedo  —  to  go  ;  Sp.  &  Port  pro- 
ceder;  Ital.  procedere.] 


1.  To  pass,  move,  or  go  forward  or  onward  ; 
to  advance,  to  go  on  ;  to  pass  from  one  phice 
to  another ;  to  continue  or  renew  motion. 

"  Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceed*,  I  wander."    Cowper :  Talk,  vi. 

2.  To  issue  or  come  forth,  as  from  an  origin 
or  source  ;  to  arise  ;  to  be  tlie  effect  or  result 
of ;  to  be  produced  from  or  by  something  ;  to 
have  or  take  origin. 

"  He  hath  forced  UB  to  compel  this  offer: 
It  proceed!  from  policy,  not  love." 

Shakesp. :  a  Uenry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  point,  topic,  or  stage  U- 

another. 

"  To  -proceed  at  once  to  Judgment  and  execution."— - 
SJaohstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  eh.  10. 

*4.  To  go  on  ;  to  continue. 

"  If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  Insolence. " 

MaA-eap. :  1  Henry  IV..  1.  «. 

5.  To  carry  on  a  series  of  actions ;  to  act 
according  to  some  method  ;  to  set  to  work 
and  go  on  in  a  certain  way  and  for  somfr 
particular  purpose. 

6.  To  take  steps ;  to  set  to  work. 

"  The  king  .  .  .  proceeded  to  make  his  arrange* 
menu." — Jfacaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

7.  To  continue,  as  a  narrative,  &c. ;  to  re- 
sume. 

"  But,  without  further  bidding, 
1  will  proceed."     Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

8.  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  legal  action  ;  to 
take  legal  action  ;  to  carry  on  judicial  process. 

*  9.  To  act     (Milton :  P.  L.,  xl.  69.) 

*  10.  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on  ;  to  be 
done ;  to  happen  ;  to  take  place. 

"  He  will  tell  you  what  hath  proce«dtd.n 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Castor,  L  S. 

*  11.  To  be  propagated  ;  to  come  by  genera- 
tion ;  to  spring.    (Milton;  P.  L.t  xii.  381.) 

*  12.  To  take  effect;  to  come  into  effector 
action ;  to  obtain. 

"  This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  • 
person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
his  sentence."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*  pro-ceed',  *  pro-cede,  *.    [PROCEED,  t.] 
Proceeds,  result 

"  The  only  procede  (that  I  may  use  the  mercnntil 
term)  you  can  expect  la  thanks.  — JloweU:  Lettert, 
bk.  1.,  1 1.  let.  29. 

*  pr6"-$eed'-erf  s.     [Eng.  proceed;  -er.]    One 
who  proceeds  or  moves  forward ;  one  who> 
makes  a  progress. 

*'  Quick  proceeders,  marry." 

Shakcsp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Iv.  & 

pr6-9Ced'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [PROCEED,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  on  or  forward , 
progress,  advancement. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  proceeds ;  eepec.  • 
measure  or  course  taken  ;  a  line  of  conduct; 
a  transaction. 

"  Such  an  unnatural,  strange  proceeding." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  1 

3.  Specif,  in  the  plural,  the  course  of  steps' 
or  procedure  in  the  prosecution  of  an  action 
at  law. 

"  In  every  other  part  of  the  proceeding*,  where 
cither  side  percei  ves  any  material  objection  in  point 
of  \*w."—Bla»kttone:  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  12. 

4.  (PL):  The  records,  journal,  or  account 
of  tlie  transactions  of  a  society  :  as,  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society. 

prd'-9eed$,  *.  pi.  [PROCEED,  a.]  The  produce 

or  amount  proceeding  or  accruing  from  some 
possession ;  specif.,  the  amount,  sum,  or  value 
realized  by  the  sale  of  goods,  the  discounting 
of  a  note,  <tc. 

"  He  threw  it  up,  invested  the  proctedt  as  a  capital, 
and  lived  on  the  interest  as  a  gentleman  at  large." — 
Lord  Lytton:  What  will  he  do  taith  it  I  bk.  L,  oh.  vii. 

pro  90!  eus-mat'-lc,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  irpOKeAev- 

<rna,Tiit6$(prok(le'usmatikQ8);  irpo (pro)—  tefore, 

and    KtAevaju-a   (keleusma)  =  a   command,  an 

incitement ;  KeAei«w  (fceleuo)  =  to  commaud.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

*  1.   Ord.    Lang, ;    Inciting,    encouraging, 
animating. 

"The  ancient  profeteutmattclle  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated."— Johnson  :  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables  ;  a  double  pyrrhie, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  four  short 
syllables  (vw^). 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  J6>1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  yhln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sit,  ay;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
•oian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  ahim;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos.  -tUoua  =  athus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  deL 
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pro^el-lar'-i-a,  «.     [Lat.  pro<ylto  =  a  tem- 
pest.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Procellariiiiae.  In  older  classifications 
the  number  of  species  was  stated  at  eighteen, 
bnt  the  old  genus  has  been  divided. 

pro  gei-lar'-I-an,  a.  &  «.    [Hod.  Lat  pro- 
celian(<i);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  Procellariidffi. 

"  By  supposing  that  these  small  Procellariin  forms 
are  lestt  specialised  than  the  larger  oues." — AsrflMtMr 
Report  (Zool.).  iv.  56. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Pro- 
eellarifde. 

"The  ribs  In  the  Ocean!  tida  are  peculiarly  broad, 
and  flattened  nut  donally,  to  an  extent  not  teen  in 
any  ProcMarian."— Challenger  Report  (foot.],  iv.  46. 

pro  90!  la  ri  -i-d*e,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pro- 
cellari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Tubinares  (q.v.). 
Their  anatomy  and  affinities  are  fully  treated 
by  Prof.  Forbes  (Challenger  Report,  iv.  1-W), 
who  divides  it  into  two  sub-families  : 

1.  Diomedeinffi,   with   three   genera :    Dio- 
medea,  Thalassiarche,  and  Phcebetria. 

2.  Procellariinffi,  with  five  groups  :— 

1  Pelecanotdet,  a  highly  specialised  form. 

«.  Procellaria,  Cymochorea,  and  Halocyptena,  dfi- 
tinguished  by  general  small  sixe  and  sombre  coloration, 
•oui paratively  lo»«  tarsi,  nearly  aiugle  uanal  aperture, 
and  simple  triangular  tongue. 

«.  Prlon  (q.T.)  and  (probably)  Haloboena. 

4.  Fulm»ru»,   Thaliuwceca,   OMifraga.   and  Aet  petes. 
with  Daption  and  Pa^odroma  intermediate  between 
Prion  and  the  Fulmarine  croup. 

5.  Oiitralata,  1'ulfiuus,  Adaiuaitor.  Majaqueua,  and 
Bolweria. 

pro  9el-lar-I-i'-n»,  ».  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  pro- 
cellared);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ince,}  [1'ito- 

CELLARIID.fi.] 

•prd-^dr-loftStO.  [Latprocettofuj.]  Stormy, 
tempestuous. 

*  pro-cSp'-tlon,  f.     [Lat.  pro  =  before,  and 
«plio  =  a   taking.]     Preoccupation;  the  act 
of  seizing  or  taking  something  sooner  than 
another. 

•'Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I 
have  none  to  preserve  what  U  mine  own  from  their 
proception."~King  CkarUt :  Kikon  BatUtke, 

*  pro-^e're',  o,    [Lat.  procerus.]    Tall. 

"Hard  of  substance,  procere  ol  stature."— 
(Introd.,  |  S.) 

f  pro  geY  -e*  -  briim, «.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lai 
cerebrum  (q.v.).] 
Anat.  :  The  prosencephalon  (q.v.). 

*  pro-cer'-I-tjf,  5.     [0.  Fr.  procerite,  from  Lat. 
proceritatem,  ace.  of  proceritas.  from  procerus  = 
tall.]    Tallness,  height. 

"Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  frocerity, 
Mid  low  new,  and  artiiiciall  d  waning  yf  traea.  —  Bacon  : 
flat.  Bat.,  |  w-2.  (Note.) 


[Lat.proc*n<*.}  Lofty,  high- 

"The procermu  stature  of  It."— Math*  :  Lenten  Stuff*. 

prd-feV-yu-liis,  «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod. 

Lat.  ill miii.  from  cervus  =  a  stag.] 

Palaont.:  A  genus  of  Cervidse,  from  the 
Middle  Miocene. 

probes'  (a  silent),  9.     [Fr.]    (See  compound.) 

proces-verbal,  *.  In  French  law,  a 
detailed  authentic  account  of  an  official  act  or 
proceeding;  a  statement  of  facts;  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting. 

pro1  £css,  *  pro  ccs,  "  pro  cesse,  s.    (Fr. 

proces,  from  Lat.  processum,  accus.  of  processus 
=  a  progress ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  procedo  =  to  pro- 
ceed (q.v.) ;  Sp.  proceso ;  Ital.  &  Port,  processo,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  moving 
forward ;  progressive  course  ;  progress. 


"Any    __ 
Chronicle,  \ 


,_     proctue   of   the    mater." — Fabyan 
..  H.  (an.  1395). 


2.  Course,  lapse;   a    passing  or  elapsine. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,969.) 

3.  The  way  and  order  in  which  anything 
happens  or  is  done  ;  course. 

"  Thou  shalt  tell  the  procett  of  their  death." 

SAaketp. :  Richard  ///..  iv.  S. 

4.  A  line  of  action  or  conduct ;  a  course, 

ft  proceeding,  an  operation. 

M  Extricate  himself  from  hla  financial  difficulties  by 
the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farthing  a  shilling."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

6.  A  series  of  operations  or  treatment  ap- 
plied to  something ;  a  series  of  actions  or 
experiments  ;  as,  a  manufacturing  process. 


6.  A  series  of  motions  or  changes  going  on 
In   anything,  as  in  growth,  decay,    &c.,    of 
physical  bodies ;   continuous  operation  ;  as, 
the  process  of  decomposition. 

7.  Normal  or  regular  manner  of  activity 
natural  exercise  of  appropriate  functions :  as, 
the  process  of  nature. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  An   enlargement,  such   as   the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  &c. 

2.  Hot, :  Any  extension  of  the  surface  ;  a 
protrusion  whether  natural  or  monstrous. 

3.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  whole  course 
of  proceedings  in  a  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to  the 
end  of  the  suit ;  properly,  the  summons  citing 
the  party  affected  to  appear  in  court  at  the 
return  of  the  original  writ.    This  was  some- 
times called  original  process,  being  founded 
upon  the  original  writ ;  and  also  to  distinguish 
it  from  mesne  or  intermediate  process,  which 
issues,  pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutary    matter ;   as    to   summon    wit- 
nesses, and  the  like.    Mesne  process  is  also 
sometimes  put  in  contradistinction  to  final 
process  or  process  of  execution ;  and  then  it 
signifies  all  such  process  as  intervenes  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit.    Formerly 
the    English     common-law    courts     differed 
greatly  in  their  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  personal  actions :    thus,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  a  plaintiff  might  proceed  by 
original  writ,  but  the  more  usual  method  was 
by  a  species  of  process   entitled  a  Bill   of 
Middlesex,  BO  entitled  because  the  court  gene- 
rally sat  in  that  county.    In  the  Exchequer 
the  first  process  was  by  a  writ  of  quo  minus, 
in  order  to  give  the  court  a  jurisdiction  over 
pleas  between  party  and  party,  in  which  the 

Slaintilf  was  alleged  to  be  the  king's  fanner  or 
ebtor,  and  that  the  defendant  had  done  him 
the  injury  complained  of,  quo  minus  sujficietis 
existit,  by  which  he  was  the  less  able  to  pay 
the  king  his  rent  or  debt.  And  upon  this  the 
defendant  might  have  been  arrested  as  upon 
a  capias  from  the  Common  Pleas.  By  the 
Process  Uniformity  Act,  the  procedure  in  all 
personal  actions  except  replevin,  is  the  same 
in  all  the  courts,  and  all  actions  are  now  com- 
menced by  a  writ  of  summons,  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought, 
directed  to  the  defendant,  and  commanding 
him  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for 
him  on  a  certain  day.  In  ecclesiastical  suits 
the  mode  of  commencing  an  action  is  by 
process  termed  a  citation  or  summons,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  judge,  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant,  the  cause  of  complaint, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  appearance.  The 
rules  of  English  law,  here  given,  have  been 
somewhat  closely  followed  in  the  United  States. 
IT  (1)  Final  process :  The  writ  of  execution 
used  to  carry  a  judgment  into  effect. 

(2)  In  process ;  Begun  but  not  complete ;  in 
progress ;  in  the  condition  of  being  done. 

process-server,  s.  A  bailiff  or  sheriff's 
officer. 

process,  r.f.  [PROCESS,  «.]  To  sue  by  legal 
process.  (Ireland.) 

"  He  was  at  the  quitrter-ftesslons  proctttinff  hi* 
brother. " — Utitt  Eilgewjrth;  Knnui,  ch.  viii. 

*  pro-cease,  s.    [PROCESS.] 

pro-cess -ion  (SB  as  sh),  *  pro-ces-si- 
oun,  v  pro-ces  -  si-un,  «.  [Fr.  procession,, 
Jrom  Lat.  processionem,  accus.  of  processio  ~ 
an  advance,  a  proceeding  ;  from  processus,  pa. 
par.  of  prucedo  =  to  proceed  (q.v.);  Sp.  pro- 
cesion;  Ital.  processione.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  issu- 
ing forth  or  from. 

"The  Word  of  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghort 
by  ffroc€ttion."—fearton :  On  th»  Creed,  art.  U. 

2.  A  train  of  persons  marching  on  foot,  or 
riding  on  horseback  or  in  vehicles  with  cere- 
monious solemnity. 

"  Bauk'd  in  proceuion  walk  the  pious  train." 

[tryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphote*,  x. 

U  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 

1.  Theol. :  The  noun  procession  is  not  found 
In  Scripture,  it  was,  however,  legitimately 
framed  by  theologians  from  the  verb  occurring 
in  John  xv.  26,  "The  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father."  There  is  no 
similar  passage  categorically  stating  proces- 
sion from  the  Son,  and  the  question  arises,  can 
equivalent  language  be  found  ?  If  the  words 


in  John  xiv.  26,  "  The  Comforter,  which  is  th« 
Holy  Ohost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,"  imply  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost*  so  do  those  in  xv.  2tJ,  "But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,"  and  there  is  a  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  frou 
the  Father,  if  they  are  not  equivalent  there  is 
no  procession  from  the  Son.  (Cf.  Gal.  iv.  6.) 

2.  Church  H  isi.  ;  The  clause  "fllioque" 
[NrcENE  CREED],  implying  procession  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  being  accepted  in  the 
West  while  rejected  in  the  East,  was  one 
potent  cause  of  the  ultimata  separation  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  [OBEKK- 
CHURCH.]  The  clause  was  accepted  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  and  by  Nonconformists 
generally,  and  appears  in  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.,  §  S). 

procession-flower,  «. 

Hot.  :  Polygala  vulgaris. 

pro  cess  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.i.  ft  f.   [PROCES. 

8ION,  S.] 

*  A.  Intrant.  :  To  go  in  procession. 

"  And  when  theyr  feastf  all  dayes  come,  they  are  yet 
In  tlie  iMpiaticke  churches  of  England,  with  no  small 


, 

•olemnitye.    mattensed,    massed,    candeled,    l 
" 


,  ,  , 

ceiised,    Ac."  —  Bate:   Kngllth 


lyghted, 
Votariet, 


B.  Trans.  :  To  ascertain,  mark,  and  estab- 
lish the  boundary  lines  of;  as  lauds.  (Amer.) 

*  pro  ccss'-ion  ado   (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Eng. 
procession,  s.  ;  -ode.]    A  procession. 

"  Proclaim  a  grand  pr«c«««f^nadA" 

Churchill!  efext.llL 

pro-cess'-lon-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  «.  [Eng. 
procession;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procession  ; 
consisting  in  a  procession  ;  carried  in  a  pro- 
cession :  as,  a  processional  cross. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church,  a  service-book 
containing  the  prayers  to  be  said,  and  the 
hymns  to  be  sung,  at  different  stages  in  reli- 
gious processions. 

"To  bring  In  and  delluer  rp  all  antlphonen,  mls> 
•ales,  gralles,  procettionali,  manuals.  *c."—  fami 
Martyr*,  p.  1,211. 

2.  A  hymn  sung  during  a  procession. 

"The  bishop*  robed  In  Lambeth  Palace,  and.  o* 
their  entering,  the  48th  Psalm  WM  sung  a«  a  proem- 
tional."—PaUMaU  Gazrtt*.  Jane  14.  IBM. 

*  pro  cess  -idn-al-ist  (ss  as  sh),  t.    [Eng. 
processional;  -ist.]    One  who  walks,  or  iakea 
part,  in  a  procession. 

*  pro-cess'-ldn-al-iy  (ss  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
processional  ;  -ly.]    By  way  of  procession. 

*  pro-ce'ss'-lon-ar-y  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. 
_  procession;  -ary.]    Consisting  in  processions. 

"In  that  proceuionarif  service."  —  Ho-tker:  £<xl**. 
Polity,  bk.  T.,  |  ii. 

processionary-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Ctiethocampa  processionea.  The 
larva-  feed  gregariously  on  oaks,  advancing  in 
cuneate  processionary  order.  C.  pityocampa 
similarly  feeds  on  pines.  The  hairs  of  the 

*  caterpillars  and  the  dust  from  their  webs  are 
exceedingly  irritating  to  the  skin.     Found  io 
the  south  of  Europe. 

pro-  cess  '-Ion-  er  (ss  as  sh),  *.  [Eng» 
procession;  -er.] 

*  1.  The  same  as  PROCESSIONAL,  B.  1. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  procession  lands. 
(Ainer.) 

*3.  One  who  goes  in  procession. 

"The  proceulontrt  seeing  them  running.*—  Jarvit  : 
Don  (juixote,  pt.  L,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  pro  9633  -ion  1st   (ss  as  sh),   s,     [Eng. 

proceaswn;   -ist.]     One  who  takes   part  in  a 
procession. 

"The  procctttonlstt  groaned  and  shouted  at  them." 
—  Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5,  1885. 

*  pr4-ce"s'-8ive,  a.     [Lat.  processus,  pa,  par, 
of  procedo  =  to  proceed  (q.v.).J    Proceeding, 
going  forward,  advancing. 

pro  963  sum  c6n-tin-u-an'-do,  s.  [Lat.] 
IMW:  A  writ  for  the  continuation  of  procesi 
after  the  death  of  a  judge  in  the  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer. 

pro'-chcin,  a.  [Fr,  prochain  =  (a.)  near, 
from  proche  =  (adv.)  near,  from  Lat.  propius, 
compar.  of  prope  =  near.]  Near,  nearest, 
next 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wgU.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  y&lte,  cur.  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


prochilodus— procreation 
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prochcin  -  amy,    pr  ochein  -  ami,    ». 

prochcin  avoidance,  *. 

Law :  A  power  to  present  a  minister  to  ft 
oburch  when  it  shall  become  void. 

prd-chir-i-dns,*.  [Gr.  irpoVeiAos  (procheilos) 
=  having  prominent  lips,  and  oiov's  (odous)  = 
ft  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Characinidse,  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  coiled  round  many  times.  They  are 
mud-eating  fishes,  from  South  America. 

*  prd-chl'-lus,  s.   [Gr.  irp6xti\os  (procheilos).'} 

IPKOCHILODUS.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  Illiger  to  Ursus 
labiatus,  the  Sloth-bear.  He  referred  it  to 
the  Edentata,  because  the  specimen  first  ob- 
served had  accidentally  lost  the  incisors. 

pro  Chlor  -ite,  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
chlorite.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  species 
of  chlorite,  which  was  the  earliest  crystallized 
kind  recognised.  Crystallization  probably 
hexagonal.  Occurs  in  crystals,  with  mica- 
like  cleavage,  also  in  fan-shaped  groups,  and 
granular.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.  2*78  to 
2*96 ;  translucent  to  opaque ;  lustre,  feeble  ; 
colour,  various  shades  of  green,  mostly  dark  ; 
laminae  flexible.  Compos. ;  silica,  26 '8  ;  alu- 
mina, 19*7  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  27 -5 ;  magnesia, 
15'3 ;  water,  107  =  100,  which  yields  the  for- 
mula (f(MgOFeO)3+  JAl2O3)SiO2+jHO.  It  is 
the  Ripidolite  of  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 

pro'-chron-Ism,  a.  [Gr.  irpoxpoVicrjuof  (pro- 
chronismos),  from  n-poxpoWw  (prochroneo)  =  to 
precede  in  time :  irpd  (pro)  =  before,  and 
xpocos  (chronos)  =  time;  Fr.  prochronisme.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  consisting  in  ante- 
dating something ;  the  dating  of  some  event, 
occurrence,  or  action  before  the  time  when  it 
really  took  place. 

"He  had  put  the  verb,  and  withont  prochronism, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Oaborne,  the  bookseller.  —fStt- 
•dvxird  Ball:  Modem  English,  p.  130. 

pro'-cl-denge,    5.     [Lat.  procidentia,  from 
procidens,  pr.  par.  of  procido  =  to  fall  forward : 
pro  =  forward,  and  cado  —  to  fall.] 
Me&. :  A  falling  down,  a  prolapsus. 

"Troubled  with  the  providence  of  the  matrix." — 
Chttmead  :  f errand ;  Love  Melancholy,  p.  15. 

prd-cJ-den'-ti-a(t  as  sh),  s.   [PROCIDENCE.] 
Pathol. :    A    particular  case    of  Prolapsus 
(q.v,),  in  which  the  uterus  protrudes  beyond 
the  vulva. 

*  prd-cid'-n-ous,  a.     [Lat.  prociduut,  from 
procido  =  to  fall  forward.]     [PROCIDENCE.] 
Falling  from  its  proper  place. 

*  pro  9lnct',  a.     [Lat.  procinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
procingo  =  to  prepare :  pro  =  before,  and  cingo 
=  to  gird.]    Prepared,  ready. 

H  In  product  [Lat.  vn,  prodnctu] ;  At  hand, 
ready,  close. 

"War  in  procinct."  MUton :  P.  L.,  ri.  IB. 

prScU'-e-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prock(ia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiacese  (q.v.).  Style 
simple,  fruit  not  splitting. 

prodt-l-a,  *.     [Etym.  unknown.   (Loudon.fi 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Prockese  (q.v.). 

pro  claim,  pro  dame,  v.t.  [Fr.  pro- 
darner,  from  Lat.  proclamo :  pro  =  before,  and 
damo  =  to  cry,  to  shout ;  Sp.  prodamar;  Ital. 
prodamare.  ] 

1.  To   make   known   by  proclamation  or 
public  announcement ;  to  publish  ;  to  pro- 
mulgate publicly.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  499.) 

2.  To  declare  or  tell  publicly  or  openly. 

"Yet  they  were  determined  not  to  proclaim.  In 
their  legislative  capacity,  that  they  had  in  their 
Judicial  capacity,  been  guilty  of  injustice."—  Jtfuc- 
m"i,ty  :  Biot.  £ny.,  ch.  xlr. 

3.  To  show,  to  point  out ;  to  make  known. 
"For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

Shaker  .  .•  Hamlet,  i.  i 

*  4.  To  outlaw  by  public  proclamation. 
"  I  heard  myself  proclaimed." 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  II.  8. 

5.  To  declare  under  some  special  act  of 
parliament,  e.g.,  as  affected  with  cattle  dis- 
ease, or  as  a  place  in  which  firearms  are  for- 
bidden to  be  carried  without  a  licence. 

"To  proclaim  whole  countries. "—Daily  Telegraph, 
Out.  29,  1885. 


*  pro-claim'-ant,  «.    [Eng.  proclaim;  -ant.} 

A  proclaimer. 

"The  first  proetaimant  of  her  flight"  —  £.  Bronti: 
Withering  Height*,  ch.  xii. 

pro  claim'-er,  *  pro-claym-er,  5.  [Eng. 
proclaim;  -er.]  One  who  proclaims  or  pub- 
lishes ;  one  who  makes  proclamation  or  public 
announcement. 

"  The  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  »f  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance."  jUiltuti;  P.  L.,  i.  18. 

proc  -la-ma'  -tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pro- 
damationem,  accus.  of  proclamatio,  from  pro- 
damatus,  pa.  par.  of  prodamo=  to  proclaim 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  proclamation  ;  Ital.  proclamazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  making  publicly 
known  ;  the  act  of  publishing  or  notifying  by 
public  announcement  ;  an  official  or  general 
notice  to  the  public. 

"  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion." 

Shaketp.  :  All'*  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed  or  announced 
publicly  ;  a  public  or  general  announcement  ; 
a  public  ordinance. 

"  A  second  and  a  third  proclamation  were  published 
at  Edinburgh."—  Macautay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  Til. 

•pro-cla-ma'-tor.  *.  [Lat.,  from  procla- 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  proclamo  =  to  proclaim 
(q.v.).] 

Law  :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Pro   cli  an  ist,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  sect  of  Montanists, 
named  after  their  founder  Proclua.  They 
either  denied  the  Incarnation  altogether,  or 
held  some  form  of  the  Docetic  heresy. 

prd-cttt'-lc,  a.  &  s.  (Gr.  iepoit\tvia  (proklino) 
=  to  lean  forward  :  irpd  (pro)  =  forward,  and 
jcAtVai  (klino)  =  to  bend,  to  lean.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Gram.  :  Applied  to  a  monosyllabic  word 
which  leans  upon,  or  is  so  closely  attached 
to,  a  following  word,  as  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  therefore  no  accent  ; 
atonic. 

B.  An  subst.  :  A  proclitic  or  atonic  word. 

*pr6-clrve',  o.  [Lat.  prodivis:  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  divus  =  a  hill.]  Inclined,  bent. 

"A  woman  U  fntile  and  proclive  unto  all  evils."  _ 
Latimtr  :  firtt  Sermon  before  King  Edward,  fol.  29. 


,  s.    [Lat.  proclivitas,-trom  pro- 
divis =  proclive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Inclination,  bent  ;  natural  disposition  or 
propensity  ;  tendency. 

'•  Difficulty  In  the  way  of  a  man's  duty,  or  proclivity 
to  sin."—  Sdvardt  :  On  the  Will,  pt  1.,  f  8. 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  or  quickness  of  learn- 
ing. 

*  pro-cli'-votis,  a.  [Lat.  prodivus.]  [PRO- 
CLIVE.] Inclined,  disposed  ;  having  a  natural 
tendency. 

pro  cce   H  a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  «oiAos 

(koilos)  =  hollow.] 

1.  Zool.  ;  A  sub-order  of  Owen's  Crocodilia, 
having  the  dorsal  vertebrae  concave  in  front. 
Called  also  Eucrocodilia. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  From  the  Greensand  onward. 

pro-cce'-li-an,  a.  &  *.    [PROCCELIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Having  the  dorsal  vertebne 
concave  in  front. 

B.  As  subst.  :    Any  individual  of  Owen's 
sub-order  Procoelia  (q.v.). 

pro~9ce  lous,  a.  [PHOCOZLIAN.]  The  same 
as  PROCOZLIAN  (q.v.). 

pro  con-feV-so,  phr.  [Lat.  =  for  a  thing 
confessed.] 

Law:  Held  or  taken  as  confessed  or  ad- 
mitted ;  as,  if  a  defendant  in  chancery  did 
not  file  an  answer,  the  matter  contained  in 
the  bill  was  taken  pro  confesso,  that  is,  as 
though  it  had  been  confessed  or  admitted. 

pro  con  sul,  «.     [Lat.,  'from  pro  =  for,  and 

consul  =  a  consul.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  An  officer  who,  though  not 
actually  holding  the  office  of  Consul,  exercised 
in  some  particular  locality  all  the  powers  of  a 
consul.  The  office  was  held  for  a  year,  and 
appears  to  have  been  •riginally  an  extension 
unpaign, 
ithout  a 


of  power  during  the  progress  of  a  campaig: 
primarily    for   finishing  the  war  without 


change  in  the  command,  and  then  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  and  rule  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Later,  certain  of  the  provinces 
were  ruled  by  ex-consuls  sent  out  from  Rome 
on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  the  others  being  under 
the  rule  of  propraetors. 

"  Praetors,  proconsul*  to  their  provinces 
Hastening-  Hilton  :  P.  R.,  lv.  O. 

prp-cbn'-su-lar,  a.  [Lat.  proconsularitf 
Fr.  proconsulairf.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  proconsul. 

"  Invested  with  the  procontular  authority."^ 
Gordon :  Tacitus;  Annalei,  bk.  xilL,  ch.  v. 

2.  Governed  by,  or  under  a  proconsul :  as, 
a  proconsular  province. 

pro-con'-Bu-lar-y,  *  pro-con-su-lar-ye^ 

a.    [Eng.  proconsular;  -y.}    The  same  as  Pao- 

CONSULAB  (q.V.). 

"  Proconsular^  authority."  —  Grtneway :  Tadtttlf 
Annalft,  bk.  xiii.,  cb,  v. 

pro  con'-su-late,  «.  [Lat.  proconsulatus; 
Fr.  proconsulat.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  proconsul ;  the  time  during  which  a  pro- 
consul held  his  office. 

"  Britain  formed  part  of  a  vast  procrmiulatg."— 
Elton ;  origins  of  Ettylish  History*  V-  336. 

pro  con' -sul -ship,  s.  [Eng.  proconsul; 
•ship.]  The  same  as  PROCONSULATE  (q.v.). 

pro-eras  -tin  ate,  v.t.  &  i.  ILat.  procragti- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  procrastinor  =  to  put  off 
till  the  morrow,  to  delay  :  pro  =  forward,  off, 
and  crastinus  =  pertaining  to  the  morrow ; 
crew  =  to-morrow  ;  Fr.  procrastiner  ;  Sp.  pro- 
crastinar  ;  Ital.  procrastinare.] 

*  A.  Trans.  .'To  put  otf  to  a  future  day  ;  to 
postpone  or  delay  from  day  to  day  ;  to  defer, 
to  prolong. 

"  But  all's  become  lost  labour,  and  my  cause 
Is  still  procrastinated."        Brewer  i  Lingua,  L  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  delay ;  to  be  dilatory. 
"  I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago." 
— iSw(ft  ;  To  Pope. 

pro  -cras-ti-na'-tion,   5.     [Fr.,  from  I*t 

procrast  inationem,  accus.  of procroJtLnatio,( rom 
.  procrastinatus,  pa.  par.  of  procrastinor  =  to 
procrastinate  (q.v.);  Ital.  -procrastinazione.] 
Delay,  dilatoriness  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  pro- 
crastinating. 

"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 

Young ;  Might  ThougJttt,  1.  S*i 

pro-cras'-tJ-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who 
procrastinates ;  one  who  puts  off  the  doing  of 
anything  from  day  to  day. 

"  He  will  tell  to\ti procrast inat or.  that  the  thief  upon 
the  cross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the  last  hour."— 
Jttnint:  Sin  Stiymatixed,  p.  543. 

pro-craB'-tl-na-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  procrasti- 
nat(e) ;  -ory.]  Pertaining  or  given  to  procras- 
tination ;  dilatory. 

*  pro  eras  -tine,  v.t.   [Fr.  procrastiner.]    To 
procrastinate  (q.  v.).   (Hall :  Henry  VIL,  an.  1.) 

*  pro'-crS-ant,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  procreans,  pr.  par. 

of  procreo  =  to  procreate  (q.V.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Generating ;  producing  young. 
"The  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what  the 
procreantbird  suffers."— Paley ;  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  xviil, 

*  2.  Assisting  in  producing  young;  contain- 
ing a  brood. 

"  No  coign  of  vantage,  but  thfa  bird  hath  made 
His  pendetit  bed,  and  procreant  cradle." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  «. 

*  B.  As  subst, :  One  who  or  that  which  pro- 
creates. 

"Two  most  unlike  procretnti,  the  sun  and  mud."— 
Milton:  A  aim.  on  Remonttrant't  Ut/encc,  S  19. 

pro'-crS-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  procreatus,  pa.  par. 
of  procreo :  pro  =  before,  and  creo  =  to  create ; 
-Fr.  procreer;  Sp.  &  Port,  procrear ;  Ital.  pro- 
creare.]  To  generate  ;  to  beget  and  produce; 
to  engender. 

"  Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power 
To  procreate  plants."          Blackmo 

*  pro'-cr2-atet  a.     [Lat.  procreatus.]    [PRO- 
CREATE, v.]    Begotten. 

"  Unprocreate  Father,  evtr-procrtate  Son." 

Drummond  ;  Hymn  on  the  fairett  Fair. 

pro-crc-a -tion,    'procrcacion,  *. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  procreationem,  accus,  of  pro- 
creatio,  from  procreatus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  procreo  = 
to  procreate  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  procreating 
or  generating ;  begetting  and  producing  01 
yoong. 

"  To  enjoye  a  perpetuall  societie  it  lawfull  proorta- 
cion."—Joye ;  Expottcion  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6>1;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  1 
-cUn,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -tole,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pro'-cre-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  pncrtaUt);  -ire.] 
Having  the  power  or  property  of  generating  ; 
generative,  productive. 

"Thnt  proereati9e  light  of  heaven."—  Hammond  i 
World.  iv.  516. 

pro'-crS-a-tlve-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  procreoHue  ; 
-MM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  procrea- 
tive ;  power  of  generation  ;  productiveness. 

••  Theee  .  .  .  have  reconciled  the  procreatteemu  of 
corporeal,  with  th*>  duration  of  Incorporeal  §ub- 
•taucee."— Itecajr  o/  /•«/*. 

pro'-ori-a-tor.  «.  [Lat.,  from  procnatus, 
pa.  par.  of  procreo  =  to  procreate  (q.v.).]  Due 
who  begets ;  a  begetter,  a  generator. 

"  Natural  parentes  andprooreoeoM."— tfo«  :  Edward 
IV.  (an.  IX 

two'-erfa,  «.  [Class.  MythoL,  the  wife  of 
Cephalus.] 

1.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacea.    Shrubs  from 
the  East  Indies,  &c. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hawkmoths,  family 
Zygwnidae.    Fore-wings  green,  without  spots, 
hind-wings  smoky  brown.    Three  are  British  : 
Froerit  statices,  the  Forester  Sphinx,  with  the 
tips  of  the  antennae  blunt ;  P.  globularta,  the 
Scarce  Forester,  witb  them  pointed ;  and  }'. 
Get-yon,  the  Clstus  Forester,  closely  akin  to 
the  species  last  named. 

prd-CTUs'-te'-an,  o.  [From  Procrustes,  a 
famous  robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled 
travellers  to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and  lopped 
off  as  much  of  their  limbs  as  would  suffice  to 
make  their  length  equal  to  that  of  the  couch. 
If  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them.) 

1.  Lit. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Procrustes  or  his  mode  of  torture. 

2.  Fig. :  Reducing  to  strict  conformity  by 
violent  measures ;  producing  strictconformlty 
by  force  or  mutilation. 

"  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  Procruttean 
treatment  of  the  buiuan  mind  commends  itself  to 
thuee  who  have  hail  actual  experience  in  missionary 
work."-«crt6n<r'l  Mayattne.  May.  1MO.  p.  1M. 

•  pro-CTUB'-te'-an-ixe,  v.t.     [Eng.  procruj- 
tean ;  -ue.)    To  stretch  or  contract  to  a  given 
or  required  size  or  extent. 

•  prd-crtis-te'-fjl-an,  o.     [Eng.  Promotes; 
-law.]    The  same  as  PROCRUSTEAN  (q.v.). 

proc'  to  cele,  «.     [Gr.  trpanrot  (pr5ktos)  = 
the  anus,  and  <njAij  (kill)  =  a  tumour.] 
PaOvol:  Hernia,  or  prolapsus,  ani. 

proc  to  no'  tiis,  ».  (Or.  irpuxTo;  (proTtfew)  = 
the  anus,  and  pwroc  (nStos)  =  the  back.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  JSolidsa  (q.r.).  Animal 
oblong,  depressed,  pointed  behind  ;  two  dorsal 
tentacles,  with  eyes  at  their  base  ;  oval  tenta- 
cles short ;  vent  dorsal,  whence  the  generic 
name.  Three  species,  from  the  North  Atlantic. 

proc  -  tor,   *  proc   tcr.    *  proce  -  tour, 
*  proke-towre,  «.     [A  shortened  form  of 
jwoc»rotor(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  Is  employed  to   manage   the 
Affairs  of  another ;  a  procurator. 

"  Affiances  made  and  taken  by  pnxtfor*  and  deputlee 
on  bothe  parties.  "—Halt :  Kichard  III.  (an.  9). 

2.  The  tame  as  Proctors  of  the  Clergy  (q.v.). 
*'  Forty-four  proctort  were  elected  by  the  eight  thou- 
sand parish  prieste."—  JfacauJay  :  IliH.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

*3.  A  beggar. 
TT    Technically : 

1.  Law :   A  person  employed   to   manage 
another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical law.    He  answers  to  an  attorney  at 
Common  law  and  a  solicitor  in  equity. 

2.  Univ. :  Two  officials  chosen  from  among 
the  Masters  of  Arts  to  enforce  the  statutes, 
and  preserve  good  order  and  discipline,  by 
repressing  and  summarily  punishing  disorder. 

H  Proctors  of  the  Clergy:  Clergymen  elected 
to  represent  cathedral  or  other  collegiate 
churches,  and  also  the  common  clergy  of  every 
diocese  in  Convocation. 

•pr5c'~tdr,  v.t.  [PROCTOR,  «.]  To  manage, 
as  a  proctor  or  agent. 

"  1  cannot  proctor  mine  own  eauw  eo  well." 
Warburton :  On  Shakeipcare't  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra. 

*  pr$c'-tor-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  proctor  ; 
•age.}  Management  by  a  proctor  or  other 
agent ;  management  or  superintendence  gener- 
ally. 

"  The  fogging  prottorant  of  money."  —  Milton :  Of 
Hi-formation  in  Englnnd,  bk.  U. 


proereative— Procyon 

pr5c-tbV-I-.il,  a.  [Eng.  jtrot-lor  ;  -ial]  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  a  proctor,  espec. 
a  proctor  of  a  university :  a»,  proctorial 
authority. 

prSc-toY-Io-al,  o.     [Eng.  proctor;  -teal] 
Proctorial. 

"Everytutor  .  .  .  shall  have  prot  oricuUuthority  over 
hU  puplla."— PrUtatuc:  We,  p.  Ml. 

proe^tdr-shlp,  s.  [Eng. proctor;  -J*ip.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor  ;  the  time  during 
which  a  proctor  holds  his  office. 

"ThU  Mr.  Savile  died  in  hU  proetonaip  at  thli 
University."—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon. 

prdo-to-tru'-pef,  «.  [Or.  irp«,«Tos  (prottos) 
=  the  anus,  the  tail,  aud  rpCra  (trupa)  =  a 
hole.] 

Entom.:  ThetypicalgenusofProctotrnpMae 
(q.v.).  Lubbock  discovered  tliat,  unlike  other 
Ilymeuoptera,  the  species  are  aquatic,  diving 
here  and  there  by  means  of  their  wings. 

proo-t4-tru'-pl-d«, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  proc- 
tatruftfi);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  UVmenoptera,  tribe 
Entomophaga.  Antennas  with  fourteen, 
fifteen,  or  rarely  eight  joint*.  Wings  often 
wanting ;  if  present,  with  a  distinct  stigma 
on  the  anterior  margin,  but  no  complete  cells. 
Minute  black  ichneumons,  with  opaque,  hairy, 
whitish  wings. 

pro-cum'-bent,  a.  [Lat.  procumbent,  pr.  par. 
of  procumbo  =  to  lean  or  Incline  forward  :  pro 
=  forward,  and  -cumoo  =  to  lean  or  lie  (only 
used  in  composition),  from  cuoo  =  to  lie  down.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  down  or  on  the  face  ; 
prone. 

2.  1M. :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

pro  ciir'  a  ble,  o.  [Eng.  procure);  •able.] 
Capable  of  being  procured  ;  tha.t  may  or  can 
be  procured  ;  obtainable,  acqulrable. 

"  Bren  money  wai  procurable  about  her  chance."— 
field,  Oot  I,  16M. 

*  proV-u-ra-cy,  *  proo-u-ra-ole,  §.    [Fr. 

procuratie;  Low  Lat  procuralio.] 

1.  The  office  or  service  of  a  procurator; 
management  of  an  affair  for  another. 

2.  A  proxy  or  procuration. 

"Hesaydehe  would  eende  thither  a  sufficient  pro- 
curade  .nil  conuenient  ptocton.  '—Halt :  Btnrt  fill. 
(an.8»). 

prSc-u-ra'-tion,  >.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  procuro- 
tionem,  acous.  of  procuratio,  from  procuratut, 
pa.  par.  of  procuro.)  [PROCURE.] 

L  The  act  of  procuring ;  specif.,  the  act  of 

procuring  young  girls  for  unlawful  purposes. 

"  That  if  parenU  assented  to  the  win  or  procuration 

of  their  chlldien  for  immoral  purpoaeB."— />ut/y  Tele- 

ffrafft,  Nov.  6,  1B8S. 

2.  The  management  of  affairs  for  another. 

"  I  take  not  .upon  me  either  their  procuration  or 
their  patronage."— Bp.  Sail :  Jtematnt,  p.  KO. 

3.  The   document   by  which  a  person  is 
authorized  to  transact  business  for  another ;  a 
proxy. 

"  No  one  U  allowed  to  elgn  by  procuration  except 
those  specially  authorised."— BU*eU  :  Counting  Soute 
Dictionary. 

4.  (Pi.)  Payments  formerly  made  yearly  by 
the  parochial  clergy  to  the  Bishop  and  Arch- 
deacons on  account  of  visitations ;  they  are 
now  payable  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Acts  23  &  24  Viet.,  c.  124, 
and  SO  &  31  Viet,  c.  135.    They  are  also  called 
proxies. 

procuration  fee,  s. 
Lam  :  The  commission  taken  by  a  scrivener 
on  effecting  loans. 

pr8o'-n-ra-tor/pro-cu-rB-tour,».  [Lat., 

from  procuratus,  pa.  par.  of  procure  =  to  take 
care  01 ;  Fr.  procurateur.]    [PROCURE.] 

1.  One  who  acts  or  transacts  business  for 
another  under  his  authority ;  oue  who  manages 
another's  affairs  ;  espec.  one  who  undertakes 
the  care  of  any  legal  proceeding  for  another, 
and  stands  in  his  place.   In  Scotland,  one  who 
represents  parties  in  the  inferior  courts. 
"  Mny  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  sompnour. 
Ami  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour)  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.118. 

*2.  The  governor  of  a  Roman  province  under 
the  Emperors,  also  the  officer  who  had  the 
management  of  the  imperial  revenue  in  a 
province. 

"  The  dispatcher  of  the  procurator,  niato."— Obterver, 
No.  11. 


procurator-fiscal,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  officer  appointed  by  Uie 
sheriff,  magistrates  of  burghs,  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  whose  instance  criminal  proceedings 
before  such  judges  are  carried  on. 

proc-ij-ra-tor'-l-al,  a.  [Eng.  procurator; 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procurator  or 
proctor ;  done  or  made  ny  a  proctor. 

"All  prociir'iturial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made  be. 
fore  contestation  of  •nit,"— Ayliffv:  Parergon. 

proc'-u-ra-tor-slup,  t.  [Eng.  procurator; 
-ship.]  The  office  of  a  procurator. 

"The  office  which  Pilate  bore  was  the  procuratorifttp 
of  Judai"— Pearton :  On  the  Creed,  art.  Ir. 

prSc'-lJ-ra-tdr-jr.a.  &s.  [Eng. procurator;-!/.) 

*  A*    At   adj. :    Tending   to  procuration ; 
authorizing  procuration. 

"  Commended  to  the  pope  by  the  letter*  procure 
tory  of  the  king."— Fox :  Martyrt,  p.  24*. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  instrument  by  which  any 
person  constitutes  or  appoints  another  as  his 
procurator  to  represent  him  in  any  court  or 
cause. 

1!  ProcuriUory  of  resignation: 

Scots  Law :  A  written  mandate  or  authority 
granted  by  a  vassal,  whereby  he  authorizes  hi» 
feu  to  be  returned  to  his  superior,  either  to 
remain  with  the  superior  as  his  property,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  superior  giving  out  the 
feu  to  a  new  vassal,  or  to  the  former  vassal 
and  a  new  series  of  heirs. 

pro  oiire',  v.t.  it  i.  [Fr.  procurer,  from  Lat. 
procuro  =  to  take  care  of,  to  manage  :  pro  = 
for,  and  euro  =  to  take  care,  cura  —  care  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  procurer  ;  lt*I.  procurarr.J 

A,  Transitive : 

'  1.  To  manage,  as  agent  for  another ;  to 
negotiate,  to  arrange.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,11.  ii.32.) 

2.  To  obtain  or  get  by  any  means,  u  by 
loan,  purchase,  labour,  or  request ;  to  gain ; 
to  come  into  possession  of. 

"  lie  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure."— Maoaulay  :  UiU.  fng.,  oh.  xvUt. 

3.  Spec. :  To  get  or  obtain  for  unlawful  or 
lustful  purposes. 

"  Money  for  a  procured  cliild  was  customarily  paid 
to  the  procuress. ,  —  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  6,  lb»5. 

4.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  attract :  to  cause  to 
come  on. 

"Honey  procures  all  those  advautajea,"— Ooldtmitk  : 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*  &  To  cause,  to  contrive,  to  bring  about; 
to  effect.    (Shakcsp. :  Lear,  ii.  4.) 

*  6.  To  induce  to  do  something ;  to  lead,  to 
bring.    (Shatesp. :  Komeo  dt  Juliet,  iii.  6.) 

*  7*  To  entreat,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"  Of  the  fair  Alma  greatly  were  procttr'd 
To  make  there  longer  sojourn  and  aboftjL* 

Speneer :  r.  V..  III.  L  1. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  pimp  (q.v.). 

"How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistreu?  Procure* 
she  still  I  •— Skaiatp. :  Jteantre/or  Meaiurc,  11L  i 

pro  cure  ment,  ».     [Eng.  procure;  -uteiit.) 
1.  The  act  of  procuring,  gaining,  or  obtain- 
ing ;  obtaiumeut,  attainment. 

*  2.  The  act  of  causing  or  effecting. 

"  Done  by  hU  consent  and  procurement."— Goldinge  r 
Ctxtar,  f  ol.  18. 

pro-ciir'-tlr,  *  pro-cur-our,  s.    [Eng.  pro- 
cur(e);  ~er.] 
1.  One  who  procures  or  obtains. 

*  2.  One  who  causes  or  effects ;  one  who 
uses  means  to  bring  any  tiling  about,  especially 
one  who  uses  secret  or  corrupt  means. 

3.  One  who  procures  for  another  the  grati- 
fication of  his  lust ;  a  pimp,  a  pander. 

"  A  statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shainef ol 
part  ol  a  procurer.'— JVocouJay :  JJttt.  £ny.,  ch.  vi. 

prdo'-u-rfiss,  prd-cur'-Sss,  ».  [Eng.  pro- 
curie)';  -«».]  A  female  pimp  ;  a  bawd. 

"  Wickedly  dealt  with  by  men  and  procureuet  and 
inch  like."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  IT,  IMS. 

*  pro-cur-va'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
curvation  (q.v.).]  A  bending  or  curving 
forward. 

Pro'-ff-Sn.  pr6'-cy-5n,».  [L«t.,  from  Gr. 
IIpoKvux  (/'ro/tuoft)  =  a  dogsUr.] 

1.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Procyon)  :  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  Canis  Minor.  It  may 
be  found  by  drawing  a  line  through  Orion's 
belt  and  Sirius,  and  another  from  Sirius  up- 
wards at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  latter  will 
cut  Procyon.  It  has  a  blue  colour,  and  is  a 
binary  star. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  falL  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  Q.U  =  kw. 
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S.  Z«ol.  (Of  the  form  procyon) :  Raccoon 
(q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
cyonidfe.  Body  stout;  head  broad  behind, 
with  pointed  muzzle ;  limbs  plantigrade,  but 
in  walking  the  entire  sole  is  not  applied  to 
the  ground,  as  it  is  when  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing. Tail  non-prehensile.  There  are  two  well- 
defined  species :  Procyon  lotor,  from  North, 
and  P.  cancrivtrus,  from  South  America.  The 
specific  name  of  the  former  has  reference 
to  the  animal's  habit  of  dipping  all  its  food, 
except  meat,  in  water,  before  eating  it.  Prof. 
Mivart  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885.  p.  347)  adds  a 
third  species,  P.  nigripes,  distinguished  from 
P.  cancrivorus  by  having  darker  feet. 

3.  Palceont, :  From  the  Pliocene  or  Post- 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Carolina. 

prd-^-fin'-J-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  procyon ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suiT.  idee.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Arctoid  Mammals  of 
exclusively  American  habitat,  ranging  from 
British  Columbia  and  Canada,  in  the  north,  to 
Paraguay  and  the  limits  of  the  tropical  forests, 
in  the  south.  There  are  five  genera:  Procyon, 
B.-issans,  Bassaricyon,  Nasua,  and  Cercoleptes. 
\PROCYON,  NASUA.J 

pro'-^-O^-nine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pmcyon;  Eng. 
sulT.  -int.]  Belonging  to.  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  the  Procyonidae  (q.v.). 


"  This  name  [Bnaaarieyon]  has  recently  (1876)  been 

P 

hich,  at  present,  only  two  e 

nown,  on  - 

dor.  which  have  been  named  Hautiricyon  gabbi  and 


given  to  a  distinct  modification  of  the  Procyoni 
type,  of  which,  at  present,  only  two  examples 
known,  one  from  Costa  Rica  and  the  other  from  Ecua- 


. 

B.  alleni  They  much  resemble  the  Klnkajou  (Cer. 
colepU-s)  In  external  appearance,  but  the  skull  and 
teeth  are  more  like  those  of  Procyou  and  Nasua."  — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  BthJ,  xv.  411. 

prod  (1),  s.    [The  same  word  as  BROD  (2),  «.] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  or  weapon,  as  a 
goad,  an  awl,  &c. 

"  At  the  other  end  a  sharp  steel  prod."—  Dally  Tele- 
graph, Dee.  6,  1885. 

2.  A  prick  with  a  pointed  instrument  ;  a  stab. 

*  prSd  (2),  «.    [PRODD.] 

prod,  v.t.  [PROD  (!),«.]  To  prick  with  a  prod 
or  pointed  instrument  ;  to  goad. 

"Shall  I  prod  him  with  my  spear?" 

H.  Taylor  :  Eve  of  St.  Clement. 

*  prodd,  *  prod  (2),  t.    [Etyin.  doubtful.)   A 
Kind  of  light  cross-bow  for  killing  deer. 

Pro  die  ian  (c  as  sh),  s.    [See  def.J 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  body  of  Autinomlan 
Gnostics,  who  took  their  name  from  Prodicus, 
a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  the  founder 
o<  the  Adamites  (q.v.). 

prod  1-  gal,  *  prod-1-gall,  a..,  «.,  4  adv. 
[O.  Fr.  prodigal,  from  Low  Lat.  prodigalis, 
from  Lat.  prodigus  =  wasteful,  from  prodigo 
=  to  drive  forth  or  away  :  prod-  (  =  pro-)  = 
forward,  and  ago  =  to  drive;  So.,  Port.,  A: 
Ital.  prodigo.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Given  to  extravagant  or  excessive  ex- 
penditure ;   expending  money  wastefully  or 
without  necessity  ;  wasteful,  lavish,  extrava- 
gant, profuse.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"As  amusing  as  the  prodigal  son  of  the  family 
generally  Is  In  his  conversation  and  career  "—Daily 
Telegraph.  Feb.  23.  188s. 

2.  Characterized  by  extravagance  or  waste- 
fulness ;  lavish,  profuse.    (Said  of  things.) 

a  Very  liberal  ;  lavishly  bountiful. 

"  Prodigal  of  thanks." 

Oauial:  Civil  train,  a. 

*  4.  Excessive,  superabundant. 

"  Oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  IF.,  HI.  4, 

B.  At  subst.  :  One  who  expends  money  ex- 
travagantly or  without  necessity  ;  a  lavisher 
of  money  ;  a  spendthrift,  a  waster. 

"  Worthless  prodloali  .  .  .  despised  even  by  fools." 

—  Burnt  ;  Euayt;  On  Moru'l.  j  t. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Prodigally,  profusely,  lavishly. 
"  How  prodigal  the  soul  lends  the  tongue  vows  " 

Shakeip.  :  Hamlet,  1.  ». 

Prod  i-gal'-l-tf,  '  prod  e-  gal-  ite, 
•  prod3-gal-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  prodigaliti, 
from  Lat.  prodigalilu/em,  ace.  of  prodigalitas 
from  prodiffUi  =  prodigal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prodigal  • 
extravagant  or  wasteful  expenditure,  particu- 
larly of  money  ;  profusion,  lavishness,  waste. 

"  Frodigality  1>  the  devil's  steward  and  purse-bearer." 

—  South  :  Sermoni,  vol.  lv..  ser.  10. 

2.  Excessive  or  lavish  liberality. 

"  The  prodigality  of  nature." 

Shakeip.  :  Itlchard  III.,  1.  f. 


*  prod -I-gal-ire,  u.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  prodigal, 

A.  Intrans. :  To  met  prodigally;  to  be  ex- 
travagant or  wasteful  in  expenditure. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lavish. 

"  Major  MacBlarney  prodigalivit  his  offen  of  I 
vice."— Lytton :  Caztoni,  blc  xvii.  ch.  L 

prod'-I-gal-ly-,  *  prod -1- gal -lie,  adv. 

[.Eng.  prodigal ;  -ly.] 

1.  lu  a  prodigal,  wasteful,  or  extravagant 
manner;  extravagantly.  (Golden  Boke,  cli.  xlv.) 

2.  With  lavish  bounty;  profusely,  in  pro- 
fusion. 

"  She  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodlyaUy  gave  them  all  to  you." 

Xttakmt*.  :  Love's  Labour  I  Lott,  11.  1. 

*  pr& d'-J-gate,  v.  t.   [Lat.  prodigus  =  prodigal 
(q.v.).]     To  squander  lavishly;  to  lavish,  to 
waste.     (Thackeray.) 

*  prod  -I-gence,  a.     [Lat.  prodigentia,  from 
prodigens,   pr.    par.    of  prodigo  =  to  waste.] 
Waste,  profusion,  prodigality. 

"This  Is  not  bounty,  it  is  prodig«no«."—Bp.  Ball  • 
Contemp. ;  John  Baptiit  beheaded. 

pro-  dig'-ious,  a.  [Fr.  prodigieux,  from  Lat. 
prodigiosus,  from  prodigium  =  a  sign,  a  por- 
tent, a  prodigy  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prodigioso.] 

*  1.  Belonging  to  a  prodigy,  or  portentous 
omen ;  having  the  character  or  nature  of  a 
prodigy.    (Beaum.  <e  Flet. :  Philaster,  T.  1.) 

*2.  Extraordinary,  monstrous. 

"  Nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodiaiout  thing*. 

J/ilton:  P.  i,..  it  615. 

3.  Enormous  in  aiie,  quantity,  extent,  &c. ; 
huge,  very  great. 

"AD  Immense  hall,  lighted  up  with  a  prodiotoui 
number  of  candles."— ffuitac*  .•  Italy,  ToL  t,  ch.  t 

*  4.  Excessive,  intense, 

pro  dig'-ious  l^odt?.  [Eng.  prodigious;  -ly.} 
1.  In  a  prodigious  manner  or  degree ;  enor- 
mously, wonderfully,  astonishingly. 

"  Twice  every  month  th'  eclipses  of  our  light 
Poor  mortals  should  proiUgtovtfy  MlYinht." 

Drayton  :  J/u>i  in  the  Moon. 

*2.  Exceedingly,    excessively,    immensely. 
(Colloquial.) 
~pl  T1  Kfc?)'"'**  Pl«"«*  with  this  Joint  rolum-s." 

pro-dig'-lous-n.Sss,  *.  [Eng.  prodigious; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
digious ;  enormousness  of  size,  &c.  ;  porten- 
tousness. 

"  A  further  prodiyioutnett  aud  honour."— BaUt  • 
Remain*,  p.  289. 

prod'-!-g&  «.  [Fr.  prodige,  from  Lat.  pro- 
digium =  a  showing  before,  a  portent ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  prodigio.] 

1.  Something  extraordinary  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  from  which  omens 
are  drawn ;  a  portent. 

**[H»]  trusted  Heaven's  Informing  prodifftet." 

Pope :  Homtr  ;  Iliad  vi,  HM. 

2.  Something  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
as  to  excite  astonishment ;  a  marvel. 

"  If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of  literature 
she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy"— Mucaulay ;  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  11L 

3.  A  monster ;  a  production  of  nature  out 
of  the  ordinary  course. 

*  prd-di'-tlon,  s.     [Lafc.  proditio,  from  prodo 

=  to  betray.]    Treachery,  treason. 

"  It  had  bene  better  (or  thee  not  to  hare  accused  tha 
king  of  this  prodition."— Qrafton :  Benry  //.  (an.  18). 

*  prod'-I-tor,  5.      [Lat.,  from  prodo  =  to  be- 
tray.]   A  traitor. 

"Thou  most  usurping  proditor.* 

Shakttfi. ;  l  Henry  VI.,  L  1 

*  prod-X-tbV-J-oiis,  a.    [PRODITOR,] 

1.  Treacherous,  traitorous,  perfidious. 

"  How,  proditoriout  wretch  I  what  hast  thou  done?" 
Daniel.    (Todd.) 

2,  Apt  to  make  discoveries  or  disclosures. 

*  prod-i-tbV-J-oua-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  prodi* 

torious ;   -ly.]       Treacherously,   traitorously 
perfidiously.    (Nashe :  Lenten  Stv/e.) 

*  prod'-I-tor-&  a.    [PRODITOR.  1    Traitorous, 

treacherous.    (MiUon:  Eikonoklastes,  §  2.) 

*  pro  -drome.   ».     [Fr. ,  from  Or.  irpoSpopos 
(prodromos)  =  a  forerunner  :  np6  (pro)  =  be- 
fore, and  t5p6fio«  (dromos)  =  a  course  ;    Lat. 
prodromus;   8p.  &  Ital.  prodrome.]    A  fore- 
runner. 

"These  may  prove  the  prodrome*  ...  to  th*  ruiii 
at  our  monaichy."— Soiar  Sadntu,  p.  U. 


*  pro-drom  ous,   o.     [PRODROME.]     Fore- 

running,  preceding. 

"  A  prodromou*  eyiaptom."—All9n  :    Synoptit  Medi- 
citua,  1. 176. 

pro   drom  us,  s.    [Lat.]    [PRODROMB.) 

Literature :    A  preliminary  course,  chiefly 
used  as  the  title  of  elementary  works. 

pri-duje',  t).(.  &  i.  [Lat.  produce  =  to  bring 
forward  :  pro  =  forward,  and  ditco  =  to  lead  ; 
Sp.  producir ;  Port,  produzir  ;  Ital.  producere  ; 
Fr.  produire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  bring  into  view  or 
notice  ;  to  exhibit :  aa,  To  produce  a  play. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  lengthen.    [II.] 
•3.  To  extend,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong. 

"  Perhaps  our  stay  will  lie 
Beyond  our  own  will  produced.' 

Ben  Jonton  :  A'«yanui,  ill.  < 

4.  To  bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to  ;  to  bear, 
to  generate. 

"  The  greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  produced.' 
—llaca.ulay  :  Ilia.  Xng.,  ch.  liii. 

5.  To  bear,  to  yield  :  as,  Trees  produce  fruit. 

6.  To  cause,  to  effect ;  to  bring  about;  to  give 
rise  or  origin  to.   (Cou-per:  Conversation,  878.) 

7.  To  manufacture,  to  make  :  as,  To  product 
wares. 

8.  To  yield,  to  cause  to  accrue ;  to  gain : 
as,  Money  produces  interest. 

It.  Geom. :  To  draw  out  In  length  ;  to  ei- 
tend  :  as,  To  produce  a  line. 

B.  Inlrans. :   To  bring  forth,  to  bear,  to 
yield  :  as,  A  tree  produces  well. 

prod'-U9e,  s.  [PRODUCE,  ».]  That  which  It 
produced,  yielded,  or  brought  forth ;  the  out- 
come yielded  by  labour  or  natural  growth  ; 
product,  yield,  production,  result.  (It  is 
generally  confined  in  meaning  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  land  or  raw  products.) 

produce  broker,  s.  A  dealer  in  foreign 
or  colonial  produce,  as  grain,  groceries,  spices, 
dye-stuffs,  ate. 

1  pro  du9e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  produce ;  -men*.] 
Production. 

"  The  praductment  of  such  glorious  effects."—  itttton: 
Apol.for  Smectl/mnuui. 

pro  du9'-ent,  j.  [Lat.  prcdwxm,  pr.  par.  of 
produco  =  to  produce  (q.v.).]  One  who  ex- 
hibits or  offers  to  view  or  notice. 

"  Construed  to  the  adrantage  of  the  produamt.'— 
JLtHfe  :  Parergen. 

prc»-du$'-er,  s.     [Eng.  produc(e\  T.  ;  -«-.] 

1.  One  who  or  that   which   produces   or 
generates. 

"  It  is  both  the  producer  and  the  ground  of  all  its 
acts."— South :  Sermoni,  ToL  viii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Specif. :  One  who  manufactures  wares  or 
grows  produce  on  land. 

"  The  very  goods  which  they  themselves  most  want 
are  unsaleable  because  the  producer*  are  thun  denied 
the  possibility  of  purcuaning  them."— Haily  TeUgro.fk, 
Feb.  10,  1886. 

pr6-dn9-i-bll'-l'-ty,  >.  [Eng.  producible); 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  produci- 
ble ;  capability  of  being  produced. 

"  Nothing  contained  in  the  notion  of  substanoe  In- 
consistent with  such  a  productbllftv."— Barrow  .•  Ser- 
mont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

pr6-dU9'-i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  produce) ;  -iW«.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  produced,  exhibited,  or 
brought  forward,  or  into  notice. 

"  Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  product- 
He  in  this  case." — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Capable  of  being  produced,  generated,  or 
made. 

"  Producible  by  the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter,"— 
Cudvjorth  :  Intottectual  Syttem,  p.  «73. 

pro  du9'  I  ble-nes«,  ».  [Eng.  prodmMJe; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  produci- 
ble; produclbility. 

"  The  produciblenett  of  other  principle,  also  may  be 
discovered."— Boyle  :  H'orb,  1.  «l. 

pr^d'-nct,  s.  [Lat.  prodvetum,  nent.  sing,  of 
protluchu,  pa.  par.  of  produco  =  to  produce 
(q.v.);  Fr.  prodvit.] 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as 
fruits,  grain,  metals,  &c. ;  that  which  it  yielded 
by  the  soil ;  produce. 

*'  Vet  here  all  productt  and  All  plants  abound." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  IK.  UL 


Doil,  bo7;  poTtt,  J6%1;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  shin,  bencjli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
elan.  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -*ion  =  zhun.    -cioiis,    tioua,  -  aious  =  sb.ua,   -We.  -die,  Ac.  =  bed,  del. 
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2.  That  which  is  produced  or  formed  by 
l&bour,  art,  or  mental  application ;  a  produc- 
tion, a  composition. 

3.  Effect,    result,    consequence,    outcome ; 
something  consequential. 

"  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  Ill-mated  marriage*. 

Milton:  P.  L..  xL  C83. 

IL  Math. :  The  result  obtained  by  taking 
one  quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  another ;  the  result  or  quantity  obtained  by 
multiplying  two  or  more  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties together :  thus  the  product  of  3  and  6  is 
18.  The  two  quantities  multiplied  together  are 
called  factors.  Product  is  the  result  of  mul- 
tiplication, as  sum  is  of  addition.  The  con- 
tinued product  of  any  number  of  factors  is  the 
result  obtained  by  multiplying  the  first  factor 
by  the  second,  that  result  by  the  third  factor, 
that  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

*  pro  duct',  v.t.    [Lat.  product**,  pa,  par.  of 
product)  —  to  produce  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  produce ;  to  bring  forward. 

"  Being  producted  to  bl*  last  examination." — Fox: 
Martyr*,  p.  1,835. 

2.  To  lengthen  out ;  to  extend. 

8u  To  produce,  to  make,  to  generate. 

"  Protiucted  by  the  working  of  the  •**."-  HolimJud  : 

Brilnine,  ch.  x. 

t  prd-duc'-ta,  *.    [PRODUCTUS.] 

*  pr6-dact-I-bn  -l-ty\  s.    [Eng.  product  ; 
-ity.]    Producibility  (q.v.). 

"  No  produce  ever  maintain!  a  consistent  rate  of 
productitnlitit."-Au*kin ;  Unto  TMi  La»t.  p.  W. 

•pro  ducf-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  product;  -ible.} 
Capable  of  being  produced  ;  producible. 

pro-due -tidse,  a.  pi.  [Lat,  product^) ; 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Pakeont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  with 
three  genera,  Productus,  Strophalosia,  and 
Chonetes.  (Woodward.)  Animal  unknown ; 
•hell  entirely  free  or  attached  to  submarine 
objects ;  no  calcined  supjiorts  for  oral  pro- 
cesses. Characteristic  of  Devonian,  Carboni- 
ferous, and  Permian  deposits. 

*  pro  dftc -tile,  a.      [Lat.  productilis,  from 

§'uilu<:tus,  pa.  par.  of  produco  —  to  produce 
.v.).]  Capable  of  being  produced  or  extended 
length. 

pro  due  tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  produc- 
tionem,  accus.  ofproductio  =  a  producing,  from 
yroduetus,  pa.  par.  of  produco  =  to  produce 
(q.w);  8p.  production;  Ital.  produzione.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  producing,  bearing,  yielding, 
Or  generating. 

"  By  it*  constant  production  of  saleable  comraodt- 
tlea."— Lock* :  Confident! ion*  on  Interett, 

2.  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forward 
Into  view  or  notice  ;  as,  the  production  of 
evidence,  or  of  a  witness. 

*  3.  The  act  of  lengthening,  or  extending  in 
length  :  as,  the  production  of  a  line. 

4.  That  which  is  produced,  or  made  by  na- 
ture or  art :  the  productions  of  nature  com- 
prise fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  ;  the  productions 
of  art,  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  books,  paint- 
Ings,  &c.    (Covrper :  Progress  of  Error,  527). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  producing  of  articles 
having  an  exchangeable  value. 

K  The  requisites  of  production  are  two, 
labour  and  appropriate  natural  objects.  La- 
bour is  classified  into  productive  and  non- 
productive or  unproductive  :  only  the  former 
is  directly  employed  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  (Mill :  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.-iii.) 

2.  Scots  TMW  (PL) :  In  judicial  proceedings 
the  name  given  to  written  documents  or  other 
things  produced  in  process  iu  support  of  the 
action  or  defence. 

^  To  satisfy  production : 
S«ots  Law :  To  produce  a  document  bearing 
on  a  case. 

pr6-duc'-tJve,  a.    [Eng.  product;  -<«.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  producing. 

"  The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called 
frodttctive.  the  latter,  unproductive  labour."— Smith  : 
Wealth  of  .Valiant,  bk.  il..  ch.  iii. 

2.  Producing ;  bringing  into  being  ;  causing 
to  exist ;  originating. 

"  That  age  vac  productive  of  men  of  prodigiooi 
itature."—  Broome:  On  the  Odystey. 

3.  Fertile ;  producing  large  crops  :  as,  pro- 
ductive land. 


pr6-duc'-tlve-ly.   adv.     (Eng.    pro-/ 
•ly.]  In  a  productive  manner ;  by  production ; 
with  abundant  produce. 

pro-duc'-tlve-ness,  *.  [Eng.  productive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  produc- 
tive. 

"  ID  every  department  of  productiveneu  Texas  i* 
hard  to  beat."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2i,  IbW. 

*  pr6-diic-tiV-I-ty.  ».     [Eng.  productive); 
-ity.]    Power  of  producing;  productiveness. 

"  They  have  reinforced  their  own  productivity."— 
Emertvn :  Jinylith  Trait*,  ch.  x. 

*  pri-duc'-tress,  s.    [Eng.  product;  -ress.] 
A  female  who  produces. 

pro-dtic-tus,  t  pro-duc'-ta, ».  [PRODUCT.] 
Patasont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ProductidaB  (q.v.),  with  eighty-one  species, 
widely  distributed,  and  ranging  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian.  Etheridge  enum- 
erates five  species  from  the  Devonian,  forty- 
live  from  the  Carboniferous,  aud  two  from  the 
Permian  of  Britain. 


....       (prol- 

gmtmai),  for  wprniyiofLat^proggeomal)  =  to  lend : 
irpo( pro)  =  before, and  ^yc'ojiat  (hegeomai)  =  to 
lead.) 


pro-£-gu'-mIn-qJ,  a.    (Or. 

govmai),  for  irporjY«<v*<u(j>roe 
jo  (  pro)  =  before,  andi^y<o^< 
ad.) 
J/ci/. :  Serving  to  predispose  ;  predisposing. 

pro  -em,  *  pro  e me,  *  pro-heme,  *.  [Fr. 
proeme,  from  Lat.  procemium;  Gr.  vpooifaov 
(prooimion)  =  an  introduction,  a  prelude  :  w/>o 
(pro)  =  before,  and  otuof  (oiwws)  =  a  way,  a 
path.]  A  preface,  an  introduction;  introduc- 
tory or  preliminary  observations. 

"  The  proeme,  or  preamble.  Is  often  called  In  to  help 
the  construction  01  an  act  of  parliament,"— Blade- 
Hone:  Comment.,  voL  L  (In trod,,  f  2.) 

*  pro'-em,  *  pro-erne,  v.t,    [PROEM,  s.]    To 

preface. 

"  MOM*  might  here  very  well  proeme  the  repetition 
of  the  covenant  with  this  upbraiding  reprehension." — 
South:  Sermont,  vol.  rui.,  ser.  15. 

pro-em-bry-o,  «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 

embryo.] 

Botany : 

L  Hofmeister*«  name  for  a  cellular  mass 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  embryo  of  a 
seed.  It  consists  of  the  suspensor  and  the 
embryonal  cell  at  its  extremity.  As  it  de- 
velops it  breaks  through  the  embryo  sac,  and 
the  embryo  is  formed  at  its  lower  end. 

2,  The  youngest  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

3.  (Less  property) :  The  prothallus  (q.v.). 

*  pro-e'm'-a'-al, o.  [Eng.  proem;  -ial.]  Having 

the  character  or  nature  of  a  proem  ;  intro- 
ductory, prefatory,  preliminary. 

"A  piece  of  proemiat  piety."— Hammond:  Worlu, 

tr.Mt 

pro-emp-to'-sls  (second  p  silent),  «.  [Or., 
from  irpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  e>wru>o-ts  (empto- 
sis)  =  a  falling :  cp-  (em-)  =  iv-  (en-)  =  in,  and 
«rw(Ti7  (ptosis),]  [Prosis.] 

Ckronol. :  The  lunar  equation  or  addition 
of  a  day  necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
happening  a  day  too  soon. 

pro  et  -1-das,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  proet(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

PalcBont. :  A  family  of  Trilobitea.  Head 
semi  -  circular ;  eyes  smooth ;  body  -  rings 
twenty-eight. 

pro  -e"  tiis,  «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  CTO?  (etos) 

=  a  year  (?).] 

Palceont. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Proetidse 
(q.v.).  From  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous. 

*  prd-faee',  a.      [O.  Fr.  prou  fate  (or  fasse), 
from  prou  =  profit,  and  faire  =  to  do.  ]    A  for- 
mula, partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  welcome  or 
wish  on  behalf  of  the  guest  uttered  by  the 
host ;  much  good  may  it  do  you. 

"  Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit:  profaee!"— 
»-«•—  ;lTBcnrv  IV.,  V.  ii. 


*  prof  an  ate,  *proph'-an-ate,t>.f.  [PRO- 
FANE.] "  To  profane.    (Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  430.) 

prof-a-na -tion,    *  prof  a-na  ci  on,  *. 

[Fr.  profanation,  from  Lat.  profanationem, 
accus.  of  profanaiio,  from  profanus  =  profane 
(q.v.);  Sp.  profanation;  ItaL  profanazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  anything  sacred,  or 
of  treating  it  with  contempt  or  irreverence ; 
desecration  :  as,  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  profanation  of  a  church,  &c. 


2.  Irreverent  or  indelicate  treatment;  the 
act  of  making  unduly  public  or  common. 

*'  'Twere  profanation  ot  our  joya. 
To  Ml  the  Ittlty  our  lore."          Donne,    ffo*U 

*  prS-fan'-^-tdr-jf,  a.     [Eng.  profanation) ; 
-ory.]     Profaning. 


pro -fane',  *  pro -phono',  a.  [Fr.  pro/an  , 
from  Lat.  profanus  =  unholy  :  pro  =  befor  7 
and/anum  =  a  temple  ;  8p.  &  Ital.  profano.} 

1.  Not  sncred ;    not  devoted  to  sacred  or 
religious  objects  or  uses  ;  not  holy  ;  not  pos- 
sessing   any    peculiar   sanctity;   not   conse- 
crated ;  secular. 

"  The  universality  of  the  deluge  1*  attested  by  pr"~ 
fane  history."— Burnet  ;  Theory  »f  the  Earth. 

2.  Irreverent  towards  God  or  holy  things ; 
speaking  or  acting  lightly  or  with  contempt 
of  sacred  things  ;  impious,  blasphemous. 

"  But  remember,  that  profaneness  Is  commonly 
something  that  is  external,  and  he  is  a  pro/tine  per. 
son  who  neglect*  the  exterior  part  of  religion" — Bp, 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  Ill,  ser.  11. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  done  with,  profan- 
ity ;  blasphemous. 

"  The  offence  of  profane  and  common  swearing  and 
cursing."— tilacktton*':  Comment.,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

IT  Profane  swearing  is  an  offence  punishable 
by  law. 

*  4.  Polluted ;  not  pure. 

"  Nothing  Is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things."— 
Raleigh:  UltL  of  the  World. 

6.  Not  initiated  into  certain  religious  rites. 

pro  fane',  *  pro-phanc',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  pro- 
faner,  from  Lat.  profano.]    [PROFANE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  irreverence,  impiety,  ot 
contempt ;  to  desecrate  ;  to  violate,  as  tome- 
thing  sacred ;  tc  pollute. 

"  But  the  gods  of  the  pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  dlsdain'd  not  to  reign." 
Byron;  zteit  ruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  2.  To  turn  to  improper  use ;  to  misuse,  to 
abuse. 

"So  Idly  io  profane  the  precious  time," 

ShaXetp,  :  X  Henry  IV.,  IL  4. 

t  B.  Intrant. :  To  speak  or  act  profanely  ; 
to  blaspheme. 

pro  fane  ly,  *  pr8  phane'-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
profane;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  profane  manner;  with  irreverence 
or  contempt  of  sacred  things ;  impiously, 
blasphemously. 

"  Water  Instead  of  wine  Is  brought  in  urns. 
And  pour'd  profanely  a*  the  victim  burns.1* 

Pope:  Somer;  Odyuey  xUL 

*  2.   With   abuse   or  disrespect ;   without 
proper  or  due  respect  for  anything  venerable. 

"That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely."— Broome :  On 
tht  Odyuey. 

pro  fane  ness,  *  pro  phane'-neas,  «. 
(Eng.  profane  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  profane ;  profane  actions  or  language ; 
profanity ;  irreverence  towards  sacred  things, 
especially  towards  God  ;  blasphemy  (q.v.). 

"  Nothing  can  equal  the  prophnnenett  of  them,  bat 
the  absurdities."— South;  Sermoni,  vol.  T.,  ser.  8. 

pro  fan  er,  *  pro-phan'-er,  $.  [Eng. 
profan(e);  -<r.] 

1.  One  who  acts  profanely;  one  who  pro- 
fanes or  treats  sacred  things  with  irreverence ; 
one  who  uses  profane  language  ;  a  blasphemer. 

2.  A  polluter,  a  dealer. 

"These  play  haunters  and  prophanert  of  hi*  holy 
day."-/Yyn>w:  1  Bittrto- M Ortiz,  vi.  li. 

*  pro  fan'-esa,    «.      [Eng.  pro/o(ne);   -mtss.} 
frofaneness. 

pro-fan'-I-ty,  *.  [Lat.  profanitas,  from  pro- 
fanus =  profane  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profane ; 
profaneness. 

2.  That  which  is  profane ;  profane  conduct 
or  language. 

*  prS-fec'-tion  (1),  *.     [Lat.  profectto,  from 
profectiLS,  pa.  par.  of  projiciscor  =  to  set  out.] 
Departure,  progress. 

"  The  time  of  the  yeere  hatting  the  projection  and 
departure  of  the  ambaasador."—  Hadduyt:  Voyage*, 
L288. 

*  pro  fee  -tion  (2),  *.     [Lat  profectio,   from 
proficio  =  to  go  forward,  to  advance.]    A  going 
forward,  advance,  progression. 

'*  Which,  together  with  other  planet*,  and  profection 
of  the  horoscope,  unto  the  seventh  house,  or  oppodU 
stgnes  every  seventh  -ywr."— Browne .  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xil. 


fate,  fat.  fiua,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    OT,  oa  -  c ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  pr6-fec-tJ'-tiOUS,ct.    [Lat.  profectitiits,  from 
profitiseor  =  to  set  out.]    Proceeding  from,  as 
from  a  father  or  ancestor ;  derived  from  an 
ancestor  or  ancestors. 

"The  three-fold  distlnctloti  otprofeetitiout,  adven- 
titious, and  professional  wa»  ascertained  by  the  Juris- 
prudence of  the  code  and  pandect*."— Q ibbon  :  Roman 
empire,  vol.  vHI.,  ch.  iliv. 

prd'-fSrt,  s.    [La*.  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of 

profero  —  to  bring  forward,  to  proffer  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  (Properly  an  abbreviation  of  profert 
in  curia  —  he  produces  it  in  court.)  An  exhi- 
bition  of  a  record  or  paper  in  open  court. 
Wlien  either  party  alleges  any  deed,  he  is 
generally  obliged,  by  a  rule  of  pleading,  to 
in.ilte  profert  of  such  deed  ;  that  is,  to  produce 
it  in  court  simultaneously  with  the  pleading 
in  which  it  is  alleged.  According  to  present 
usage,  this  profert  consists  of  a  formal  allega- 
tion that  he  shows  the  deed  in  court,  it  being 
in  fact  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

pro  fess ,  *  pro  fessc,  v.t  &  I,  [Lat.  pro- 
fessus,  pa.  par.  of  projiteor  =  to  profess,  to 
avow  :  pro  —  before,  openly,  and  fateor  ±=  to 
confess ;  Fr.  professer ;  Sp.  profesar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  open  or  public  declaration  of ; 
to  avow  publicly ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  own 
froely ;  to  affirm.    (It  is  frequently  followed 
by  a  clause.) 

"  Luther  .  .  .  profeued  openly  to  abhore  all  that 
might  be  noted  Papiah. "— Bp.  Gardner  :  Kxplie.,  fol.  6. 

2.  To  lay  claim  openly  to  the  position  or 
character  of ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  own  as  being. 

"  I  prqfett  myself  an  enemy." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  I.  1. 

3.  To  declare  or  announce  publicly  one's 
skill  in  ;  to  affirm  one's  self  to  be  versed  in  ;  to 
hold  one's  self  out  as  proficient  in :    as,  To 
profess  medicine. 

4.  To  affirm  or  avow  faith  in  or  allegiance 
to ;  to  declare  one's  adherence  to :   as,  To 
profess  Christianity. 

5.  To  make  protestations  or  show  of;  to 
make  a  pretence  of;  to  pretend.     (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  II.  x.  31.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To    declare    openly;    to    make    open 
acknowledgment  or  avowal. 

2.  To  make  professions. 

*3.  To  enter  into  a  state  by  public  declara- 
tion or  profession. 
*  4.  To  declare  or  profess  friendship. 

"A  man  which  ever  profetted  to  him." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  1.  S. 

*  pro  fes'-sant,  s.    [Eng.   profess;  -ant,]    A 
professor. 

"Upon  the  worthie  find  sincere  proficient*  and 
vro/ettantt  of  the  common  law."— Brathwayt ;  Jfature't 
Embattie,  p.  327. 

pro  fessed ,  pro-f8st'(  pa.  par.  &  a.  [PRO- 
FESS.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  taken  a  final  vow  In  a  religious 
order  or  congregation.    (Gower:  C.  A.f  v.) 

2.  Avowedly    declared;    pledged   by   pro- 
fession. 

"  To  your  pro/Mud  boBomi  I  commit  him." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

pro-fefl'-sSd-l&  adv.  [Eng.  professed  ;  -ly.} 
By  profession  ;  avowedly  ;  according  to  open 
declaration  made ;  in  profession,  but  not  in 
reality. 

"He  which  wrote  profettedly  against  the  supersti- 
tions of  ye  people."— fox  :  Martyr*,  P-  MS. 

pro  fess  Ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  pro  fes  si  oun, 
*  pro-ftss-1-un,  s.  [Fr.  profession,  from  Lat. 
professionem,  accus.  otprofessio  =  a  declaration, 
from  professus,  pa.  par.  of  projiteor  =  to  pro- 
fess (q.v.);  Sp.  profesion;  Ital.  profession*.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  professing ;  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment or  avowal  of  sentiments,  belief,  &c. 

"  A  naked  profeuion  may  have  credit,  where  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.  —fflanvUl :  Sceptit. 

2.  That  which  is  professed  ;  a  declaration  ; 
a  representation  or  protestation ;  pretence. 

3.  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  as  belong- 
ing to  some  particular  party,  opinion,  creed, 
Ac.  :  as,  a  profession  of  Christianity. 

4.  The   business  which   one   professes   to 
understand  and  to  practise  for  subsistence ;  a 
calling,  occupation  or  vocation,  superior  to  a 
trade  or  handicraft. 

"All  dedicated  to  profetttont.  none  left  free  to  Art* 
•Old  Science*. '-Bacon;  Advance  of  Learning,  bit.  ti 


5.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  or  practising  a  particular  calling  or  voca- 
tion. 

II.  Religious  Orders:  The  act  by  which  a 
novice  becomes  a  member  of  a  religious  Order 
or  Congregation.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
with  impressive  ceremonies ;  but  its  essence 
consists  in  a  promise,  freely  given  and  law- 
fully accepted,  by  which  a  person  of  requisite 
age,  and  after,  at  least,  a  year  of  probation, 
binds  himself  or  herself  to  a  particular  insti- 
tute approved  by  the  Church.  This  implies 
the  emission  of  the  three  vows  of  perpetual 
chastity,  poverty— the  renunciation  of  owner- 
ship of  the  smallest  thing  without  permission — 
and  obedience.  To  these  a  fourth,  varying 
with  the  particular  institute,  is  usually  added. 
A  valid  profession  secures  to  the  professed  a 
right  of  maintenance  from  the  institute  during 
lite,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  clerical  state.  The  institute, 
at  the  time  of  the  profession,  acquires  a  right 
to  all  property  then  in  the  possession  of,  or 
that  may  thereafter  be  possessed  by,  the  per- 
son making  the  solemn  profession.  [Vows.] 

pro  fess'  ion  al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 

profession ;  -al.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  profession  or  call- 
ing. 

"All  ...  their profettional knowledge waa practical 
rather  than  scientific. "—  Macaulay  :  Hiit.  Bng.,  ch.  111. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  practising   a  particular 
profession. 

"  Again,  the  merely  profestwnal  man  IB  always  a 
narrow  man."—  Burrouyht :  Pepacton,  p.  80. 

3.  Contended  in  by  professionals. 

"  JL  profettional  foot  race."— field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

B.  As  subst. :  Generally  one  who  follows  or 
belongs  to  a  profession :  more  commonly 
applied,  in  contradistinction  to  "amateur, 
to  a  person  who  makes  his  living  by  prac- 
tising an  art  or  occupation  in  which  non- 
professionals  also  engage  ;  more  specifically, 
a  person  who  practises  an  art,  occupation,  or 
sport  for  a  living,  as  distinguished  from  one 
who  engages  in  them  merely  for  pleasure. 
Generally  applied  to  professional  musicians, 
singers,  actors,  rowers,  cricketers,  and  the  like. 

"An  amateur  oarsman  or  sculler  must  be  an  officer 
of  Her  Majesty's  Army  or  Navy,  or  Civil  Service,  a 
member  of  the  learned  professions,  or  of  the  Univer- 
sities or  public  schools,  or  of  any  established  boat  or 
rowing  club  not  containing  mechanics  orprqfeuionals ; 
and  must  not  have  competed  in  any  competition  for 
either  a  stake  or  money,  or  entrance  fee,  or  with  or 
against  a  proffttional  for  any  prize ;  nor  have  ever 
taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  In  the  pursuit  of  athletic 
exercises  of  any  kind  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  nor 
have  ever  been  employed  in  or  about  boats,  or  In 
manual  labour,  nor  be  a  mechanic,  artUan,  or  labourer." 
—Field,  Jan.  9.  1888. 

pro  fess  -ion  al  ism  (ss  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
professional;  -ism.]  The  following  of  an  art, 
sport,  &c,(  as  a  profession ;  professionals  col- 
lectively. 

"Where  the  difference  between  this  and  recognition 
of  prqfettitmatitm  la  to  be  fixed,  no  one  can  tell." — 
Globe,  Nov.  9,  1885. 

*  pro-fess'  ion  al-ist  (ss  as  sh),  5.  [Eng. 
professional;  -ist.]  One  who  belongs  to  or 
practises  a  particular  profession. 

pro  fess' -ion-al-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
professional ;  -ly.\  In  a  professional  manner ; 
in  manner  of,  or  as,  a  profession. 

"  He  had  to  request  all  persons  not  members  or  pro- 
fettionadff  engaged  to  withdraw."— Evening  Standard, 
Jan.  12,  1886. 

pro  fes'-sor,  *  pro-fes-sour,  s.  [Lat.  pro- 
fessor, from  projessus,  pa.  par.  of  projiteor  ±=  to 
profess  (q.v.);  Fr.  professeur;  Sp.  profesor; 
Ital.  professore.] 

1.  One  who  professes  or  makes  open  and 
public  declaration  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
sentiments,  opinions,  belief,  &c. 

"The  pore  prechers  and  profeuourt  of  Christen 
verite."— Joy« :  Exposition  of  Daniel.  (Arg.f 

2.  One  who  makes  a  public  profession  of 
religion  in  those  churches  where  such  a  rule 
prevails  instead  of  confirmation. 

3.  One  who  professes  or   affects    unusual 
sanctity ;  one  who  makes  a  show  or  pretence 
of  religion. 

4.  One  who  teaches  any  art,  science,  or 
branch  of  learning :    specif.,  a   person    ap- 
pointed in  a  university,  college,  &c.,  to  de- 
liver lectures  and  instruct  the  students  in  any 
particular  branch  of  learning  :  as,  A  professor 
of  Greek,  a  professor  of  theology,  &c. 

IT  In  the  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many the  professors  compose  the  governing 


bndy,  and  are  the  sole  recognised  instructor* 
of  the  students  ;  but  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin  the  instruction  is  given  by  the 
tutors  of  the  several  colleges,  the  lectures 
of  the  professors  being  only  auxiliary.  In  tha 
United  States  there  is  usually  a  governing  body 
of  trustees,  overseers,  Ac.  In  common  use, 
the  title  of  professor  is  greatly  abused,  being 
assumed  even  by  teachers  of  boxing. 

*  pro-fcs-sor-ess,  *.  [Eng.  professor ;  -tn.) 
A  female  professor.  (Thackeray :  Roundabout 
Papers,  No.  xxx.) 

pro-fes-SoV-I-flJ,  a.  [Eng.  professor ;  -ial.] 
Belonging  to,  or'characteristic  of,  a  professor 
in  a  university.  (Bentley :  Free  Thinking,  §  43. J 

prd-fes-aor'-l-al-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  professorial; 
-ly.]   In  a  professorial  manner;  academically. 
"  Merely  lecturing  pr ofetioriaUjf."  —  Daily    ffetet, 
June  37, 1684. 

*  pro-fSs-sbV-l-al-Jsm,    *.      [Eng.    pro- 
fessorial;  -ism.]     The  character,   manner  of 
thinking,  or  habits  of  a  professor. 

pr6-f6s-Sor  -1-ate,  *.    [Eng.  professor;  -iate.] 

*  1.  The  position  or  office  of  a  professor ; 
professorship. 

2.  A  body  of  professors  ;  the  professorial 
staff  in  a  university. 

pro-is s'-sbr-ship,  «.  [Eng.  proje&aor;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  professor. 

*  pr<S-f€s'-Sor-&  o,     [Lat.  professorius.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  professor  or  professors ; 
professional. 

"Dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  profet- 
tory  learning.  —  Bacon  :  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  11. 

prof  -fer,  *  prof-er,  *  pro-fre,  v.t.  &  i. 

[YT.profsrer  =  to  utter,  to  deliver,  to  produce, 
from  Lat.  profero  =  to  bring  forward  :  pro  = 
forward,  and  fero  =  to  bring ;  Sp.  £  Port. 
proferir;  Ital.  prqfferire,  proferire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  or  propose  for  acceptance ;  t« 
make  an  offer  or  tender  of. 

"Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  (trace 
lu  marriage."  Shaketp. :  i  Henry  P7.,  r.  1. 

*  2.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord ;  to 
undertake.   (Milton :  P.  L.t  ii.  425.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  attempt,  to  essay,  to  makt 
an  attempt. 

"  An  engyn  had  thel  ther  in,  and  prof  red  for  to  kait. 
The  yerde  brast  in  tuyn."         R,  de  Brunne,  p.  S20. 

prof -fer,  s.     [PROFFER,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  offer  made ;  something  proposed  <M 
offered  for  acceptance ;  a  tender. 

"  Let  us  willingly  accept  of  the  proffer'—Bunyan  : 
Pilffrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

*  2.  An  essay,  an  attempt. 
II.  taw: 

L  An  offer  or  endeavour  to  proceed  hi  an 
action. 

2.  The  time  appointed  for  the  accounts  of 
officers  in  the  Exchequer,  which  was  twice  a 
year. 

prof -fer-er,  *.  [Eng.  proffer,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  proffers ;  one  who  offers  anything  for 
acceptance. 

"  SI  nee  maids.  In  modesty,  say  '  No,'  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  praJTrer  construe,  'Ay.'" 
Shaketp, :  Two  (tentlemen  of  Verona,  Li. 

*  prS-fty-I-St,  ».     [O.  Fr.]     A  fee  or  bene- 
volence  bestowed  on  bishops,  in  manner  of  a 
welcome,  immediately  after  their  instalment. 

"  For  his  proltciat  and  other  small  feet."—  ffrqukart : 
Rabelau,  bk.  il.,  ch.  XXX. 

prS-lte'-ien-$jf,  *  pro  fie  101190  (o  as 
Bh),  a.  [Eng.  proficient);  -cy,  -«.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proficient ; 
advancement  or  improvement  in  anything, 
especially  in  any  art,  science,  or  knowledge ; 
skill  acquired  by  practice  ;  degree  of  advance- 
ment attained  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

"The  ait  ...  Is  one  in  which  proficiency  ii  only 
acquired  after  long  practice."— Cotsellt  Technical  Bd*. 
color,  pt  xi.,  p.  274. 

*  2,  A  start,  an  advance. 

"  It  [Hebrew!  received  a  wonderful  proficiency."— 
Berlin :  Life  of  Laud,  p.  917. 

pro  flc'  lent  (o  as  sh),  o.  &  i.    [Lat.  pro- 

ficitns,  pr.  par.  of  projlcio  =  to  make  progregi, 
to  advance  :  pro  =  forward,  and  facia  =  to 
make  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  proficiente.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Well-versed  or  skilled  in  any 
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business,  art,    science,  aceompliihment,    or 
exercise ;  competent. 

B.  As  nibst. :  One  who  is  well  versed  or 
•killed  in  any  business,  art,  science,  accom- 
plishment, or  exercise :  one  who  has  made 
advances  or  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill ;  an  adept,  an  expert. 

"  Nothing  but  speculation  was  required  In  making 
proJtfienttlD  their  respwtive  departments."— Qold- 
unith  :  rotUe  Learning,  ch.  U. 

pro  f lo'-lent-ly  (o  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng.  pro- 
ficient; -///.)  Ina  proticicnb mauner  ordegree  ; 
with  proficiency. 

'  prS-lto'-^-ou*,  o.  {Lat.  pmfiatu»,  from 
proficio  =  to  make  progress,  to  advance.] 
[PROFICIENT.]  Advantageous,  profitable,  use- 
M.  (Philip:  Cider,  L  627.) 

pr6  -file,  *  pro-fil,  «.  &  a.  [Ital.  projUo  =  a 
border,  a  drawing  of  a  picture,  from  projilare 
=  to  draw,  to  paint :  pro  =  before,  and  JUo 
(Lat.  fllum)  =  a  thread,  a  line.  The  meaning  is 
thus,  a  front-line  or  outline.  8p.  &  Port.  per/U; 
FT.  proJU;  O.  FT.  porfl,  pourjli]  [PURFLE'.J 

A.  As  mbstantivt : 

i  Onl,  Lang. :  An  outline,  a  contour. 
It,  Technically: 

L  Art:  The  contour  of  the  human  face 
viewed  from  one  of  its  sides ;  the  outlines  of 
the  human  face  in  a  section  through  the 
median  line ;  a  side-view ;  the  side-face  or 
half-face. 

"  They  always  appear  In  profit,  which  gives  us  the 
Tlew  of  a  head  Terjmajestlc.  -A<UI*m  :  On  MtOaU. 
dial.  liL 

2.  Building,  Joinery,  *c. :  The  outline  of  a 
building,  a  figure,  a  series  of  mouldings,  or  of 
any  other  parts,  as  shown  by  a  section  through 
them. 

3.  Engineering: 

(1)  A  vertical  section  through  a  work  or 
lection  of  country  to  show  the  elevations  and 
depressions. 

(2)  Rnil.-eng. :  A  profile  is  a  vertical  section 
of  tile  country  traversed,  showing  the  hills  and 
hollows,  and  enabling  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  earth  of  one 
Will  furnish  material  for  the  other.  [RAILWAY.] 

4.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  section  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
the  work. 

(2)  A  light  wooden  frame  set  up  to  guide 
workmen  in  throwing  up  a  parapet. 

B.  As  adj. :  Drawn  or  made  in  profile. 
T  Profile  of  an  order  : 

Arch. :  An  assemblage  and  arrangement  of 
Msential  and  subservient  parts.  That  profile 
IB  preferable  wherein  the  parts  are  few,  varied, 
and  fitly  applied.  Some  member  should  pre- 
dominate In  each  division,  which  it  should 
appear  the  office  of  the  other  parts  to  fortify, 
support,  or  shelter.  In  a  cornice  the  corona 
is  supported  by  modillions,  dentils,  ovolos, 
Ac.,  and  sheltered  and  covered  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  by  its  cyma  or  cavetto. 

profile-cutter, t. 

Wood-working :  The  cutting-knife,  usually 
made  up  of  sections  which  correspond  to  parts 
Of  a  given  pattern  of  moulding,  and  by  which 
moulding  Is  cut  in  a  machine. 

•pro'-file,  *pour  fil,  v.t.  [Fr.  profiler.] 
[PROFILE,  f.]  To  draw  in  profile  or  with  a 
tide  view  ;  to  outline  any  object  or  objects. 

•pro-fil-lst,  ».  [Eng.  proflUe);  •*«.]  One 
who  draws  profiles. 

pro  fil'  6  graph,  i.  An  instrument  which; 
records  the  profile  of  the  ground  which  it. 
traverses. 

pro  f  II  6m'-6-t5r,  «.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  profile  of  a  person  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper. 

prof  It,*pror-lt*,"prof-yt,«.  t*r.,froro 
Lat.  profe«tumt  accus.  of  profectua  =  advance, 
progress,  from  pro/ectw*,  pa.  par.  of  proficto  = 
to  make  progress,  to  advance  ;  Ital.  profitto.f 
"1.  Improvement,  advancement,  proficiency^ 
frogress, 

"  Jaco  uea.  he  keep*  at  school,  and  report  speaks  gold- 
SBly  of  hi.  prq«."-3hl*ejf>. ;  A,  Tou  We  11,1.1. 

2.  Any  advantage,  benefit,  or  accession  of 
good  resulting  from  laborer  exertion;  valua- 
ble results,  useful  consequence,  benefit,  gain ; 
comprehending  the  acquisition  of  anything 
valuable  or  advantages  us,  corporeal,  or  intel- 
lectual, temporal  or  spiritual. 


3.  The  advantage  or  gain  resulting  to  the 
owner  of  capital  from  its  employment  in  any 
business  or  undertaking ;  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  cost  of  production  of  anything  and 
the  price  for  whicn  it  is  sold  ;  pecuniary  gain 
In  any  action  or  occupation  ;  emolument,  gain. 

TF  As  society  advances  profits  tend  to  fall  to 
a  minimum.  The  field  of  employment  for 
capital  is  twofold :  the  land  of  a  country,  and 
foreign  markets  for  its  manufactured  com- 
modities. Only  a  limited  amount  of  capital 
can  be  thus  employed.  As  the  quantity  of 
capital  approaches  the  limit,  profit  falls ; 
when  the  limit  is  reached,  profltlsannlhilated. 
The  causes  which  retard  this  fall  are  the  waste 
of  capital  by  overtradingand  rash  speculation, 
improvements  in  production,  new  power  of 
obtaining  cheap  commodities  from  foreign 
countries,  and  the  perpetual  flow  of  capital 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  higher  profit.  (MM: 
Polit.  Bam.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  ivT) 

"The  revenue  .  .  .  derived  from  itock.  brtbepenon 
who  manage*  or  employe  it,  Is  culled  pmu."— Smith  : 
WtaUlt  </  XaOont.  bk.  1.,  oh.  vu. 
1 1.  Menu  profits:  [MesNEj. 

2.  jVef  profit :  The  difference  In  favor  of  the 
seller  of'an'y  commodity  between  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold,  and  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
duction, after  deduction  of  all  charges. 

3.  ProJU  and  ton : 

(1)  The  gain  or  loss  arising  from  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods,  or  from  other  contingency. 

(2)  A  rule  in  arithmetic  by  which  the  gain  or 
loss  on  mercantile  transactions  is  ascertained. 

4.  Ratt  of  profit :  The  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  profit  gained  from  any  undertaking 
bears  to  the  capital  employed  In  It. 

1[  In  Book-keeping  both  gains  and  losses 
come  under  the  title  of  profit  and  lost,  but  a 
distinction  Is  made  by  placing  the  profit*  on 
the  creditor  side  and  the  losses  on  th«  debtor 
side. 
prof -It,  v.t.  &  <.  [Fr.  profiler;  Ital.  pro/Ware.] 

A.  Train. :  To  benefit,  to  help ;  to  be  a 
source  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage  to. 

"ItproJUtd  not  them  that  they  heard  the  word." — 
Bebrtwil*.  X1U1). 

B.  Intratiiitici : 

1.  To  be  of  profit,  use,  or  advantage;   to 
benefit.    (Proverbs  xi.  4.) 

2.  To  make  improvement;   to  improve;   to 
make  progress. 

"  Re  wno  pr^/Ut  of  a  superior  understanding.'* — 
Burki :  Sftetck  on  Army  SitlmaUt  (1790). 

3.  To  gain  any  advantage  or  benefit ;  to  be 
benefited  ;  to  benefit. 

-It  mined  perfectly  natural  that  he  ihould  defend 
abnam  by  which  he  proJitcd."—Macuulay :  Hitt.  Kng., 
ch.  xvtil. 

4.  To  gain  pecuniarily ;  to  become  richer. 

"The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
Dot  profit  much  by  trada"—  ArtuOmot :  OH  Colin. 

prof  it  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  proJUtr  =  to 
profit ;  Ital.  proJUtoMlt.] 

t.  Yielding  or  bringing  profit  or  gain ;  lu- 
crative, gainful. 

"  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  praJUablt, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats." 

Motev. .-  MtrAita  &  routes,  L  IL 

2.  Advantageous,  useful,  beneficial. 

"  It  Is  very  oom  modion*  and  prottrato  for  the  defence 
of  cities."— Voiding*:  Conor,  fol.  191 

prof -lt-a-ble-nef»,  *.  [Eng.  profitable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profit- 
able ;  gaiiifulueas,  ad  vantageonsuees,  lucrative- 
ness,  usefulness. 

"  That  universal  pngUaMMMS*  of  godliness."  — 
Sharp:  Sfrmmit,  voL  i..  ser.  2. 

pror-it-a-bly.  adv.     [Eng.  profitable);  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  profitable  manner ;  BO  as  to  bring  or 
gain  profit ;  with  profit  or  gain. 

2.  With  profit,  benefit,  or  advantage ;  ad- 
vantageously, beneficially. 

"  Would,  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I  might 
auawer  thee  profitably." — ahtiketp.  :  Tirnon.  it  2. 

prof  it  less,  *  prof  it-lease,  a.  [Eng. 
profit ;  -less.]  Void  of  profit  oradvantage ;  un- 
profitable. 

"  To  Inquisition  long  and  projUleu." 

Wordvwrtb  :  Reunion,  bk.  lit 

prof-lt-l6s«-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  profitless;  -ly.] 
In  a  profitless  manner ;  unprofitably. 

prof  it  leas  ness,  s.  [Eng.  profitless ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profitless;  un- 
profitableness. 

"  Tl.»y  perceive  the  projltlettnett  of  the  method." — 
JfeH6n.tr'*  Mayatin*,  August,  1980.  p.  «10. 


pr6f'-U-ga-5^.  s.  [Kng.  profliyatt ;  -cy.}  Th« 
quality  or 'state  of  beitig  profligate  ;  a  profli- 
gate, vicious,  or  abandoned  course  of  life ; 
shameless  dissipatioi. ;  the  state  of  being  lost 
to  the  sense  of  shame  or  decency. 

"  Tlie  profligacy  of  the  representations  soon  drove 
away  sober  people."— Mttcautag  :  Hift.  Sng.,  oh.  ill. 

prof'-li-gate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  profligates,  pa. 
par.  of  proJUgo  —  to  dash  to  the  ground,  to 
overthrow,  hence,  abandoned,  dissolute  ;  pro 
=  forward,  and  fligo  —  to  dash.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Beaton  down;  overthrown,  (Butler; 
Hudibraa.) 

2.  Abandoned  to  vice ;  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame  or  decency  ;  extremely  vicious  ;  shame- 
less in  wickedness  or  dissipation. 

"Thou  art  to  witty  projtioatt,  and  thlD. 
That  thou  thyself  art  Milton's  Death  and  Sin.' 
fount:  Epigram,  on  Yoltalr*. 

3.  Shameless,  abandoned. 

"The  corrupt  and  projttyatt  conversation  of  th* 
world,"— Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  vl.,  ser.  II. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  abandoned  person ;  one 
who  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  deoenoy  ; 
one  who  lives  profligately. 

"  It  is  pleaaaut  to  sec  a  notorious  proflifttf*  seized 
with  a  concern  for  bis  religion,  and  oonvtrtiDg  hi* 
fpleett  Into  real."— Jddtton. 

*  prof -II  gate,  v.t.     [PROFLIOATB,  a.]     To 
overthrow,  to  overcome,  to  conquer,  to  dis- 
perse. 

"  Subverted  many  town**  and  projttgat*  aud  die- 
eoutnted  many  of  them  la  open  battay.e."— Ball: 
Btnry  VI.  (an.  SI). 

pro'sT-lit-gate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  profligate  ;  -ly.) 
In  a  profligate,  vicious,  or  dissipated  manner; 
shamelessly ;  without  principle  or  shame. 

"  Such  profligately  wicked  person*,"— Sharp :  8tr- 
mom,  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

pr8r-U-gate-n£tt,  a.  [Eng.  profligate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profligate ; 
profligacy. 

"  If  this  country  could  be  preserved  from  utter  pr*. 
Jtifftittneu  and  ruin."— PorUout :  IAf*  of  Sfck.tr. 

*  prof-ll-ga  -tion,  ».    [Lat  profligate,  from 
profligatus,  pa.  par.  otprofligo  =  to  overthrow.) 
[PROFLIGATE,  a.]    Overthrow,  defeat,  ront. 

"  To  the  projtigation  and  fearefull  slaughter  of  their 
owne  subjects. —Bp.  Batt :  To  Pop*  Urban  the  XiyMh. 

*  proT-lil-enje.  *.     [Lat.  profluentia,  from 
proflvens,  pr.  par.  of  profiuo  =  to  flow  forward : 
pro  =  forward,   and  fiuo  =  to   flow.)      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  profluent ;  forward 
progress  or  course. 

"  In  tb«  pro/fM«»i^  or  proceeding  of  their  fortune*, 
there  was  much  difference  between  them."—  W often: 

IsP-lOi. 


*  pr8f '-ift-ent,  a.      [Lat.  profluens,  pr.  par. 
otprofluo.]   [PROFLUENCE.]    Flowing  forward, 

**  Baptizing  In  the  proflurnt  stream." 

Hilton:  P.i.,xil,4«. 

pro  for -ma,  phr.    [Lat]    For  form's  sake; 
as  a  matter  of  form. 

prS-foilnd'.,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  profond,  from  Lat. 
profundus  =  deep  :  pro  =  forward,  downward, 
and  fundus  =  tlie  bottom ;  Bp.  &  Port,  pro- 
fundo  ;  Ital.  profondo.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  i  Lit. :  Descending  far  below  the  surface 
or  the  level  of  surrounding  ground ;  having 
great  depth ;  very  deep. 

"A  broad  aud  profound  trench  lay  between  him  and 
the  camp."— Jfacaulay  :  Hitt.  Rng.t  ch.  T. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Bending  low ;  lowly,  hum  ble  ;  expressing 
or  characterized  by  deep  humility. 

2.  Intellectually  deep ;   entering  or  pene- 
trating deeply  into  subjects ;  not  superficial, 

"Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  t,.« 
very  profotindtit  dlsput«rs In  all  faculties,  have  hereby 
*— *    f Td.    prevailed    most,"— 


often,    with    the    beet  learned,   prev 


Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  ....  • 
'  rsinallta«nltle«  L 
_   lear 
:  ^cctei.  Polity. 

3.  Characterized  by  intensity;  deeply  felt; 
Intense,  heart-felt. 

"Ill  worship  nature  with  a  thought  profound." 
Byron  :  Ejnttle  to  Attgutta. 

*  i.  Deep-fetched,  heart-felt,  sincere. 

*  5.  Thorough,  perfect ;  deep  in  skill  or  ac- 
quirements.   (Hosea  v.  2.) 

*6.  Complete,  perfect. 

"In  moat  profound  earnest.'*— Shakttp.:  MutA  Ado 
About  .Votttinf,  V.  L 

7.  Having  hidden  qualities ;   obscure,  ab- 
struse. 

the  comer  of  the  moon, 

a  vap'rous  drop  profound." 

-*—--- 'y Uacbalt.  HLL 


l&to,  at,  ftre,  Amidst,  what,  t&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wQU,  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  cfir.  rftle,  fill;  try,  Syrian.    £e,cj  =  6;ey  =  «.;<iu  =  kw. 
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*  B.  A  s  substantive : 

L  The  deep,  the  sea,  the  ocean. 

"  The  broad  boaoin  of  th*  <l*rk  profound,'1 

Pitt:  Virgil;  Jineidli. 

2.  An  abyss.    (Milton :  P.  L,.,  43S.) 

•prS-found',  v.t.  &  i.    [PROFOUND,  a.] 

A.  Traiw. :  To  cause  to  sink  deeply ;  to 
cause  to  penetrate  deeply. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  penetrate  deeply ;  to  get  to 

tho  bottom. 

"To  profound  to  Hie  bottom  of  these  diversities."— 
Glanvill :  Scepsis,  ch.  XX. 

pro-found'-l&  *pro-founde-ly,  adv. 
[Kng.  profound;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  profound  manner;  with  deep  or 
grave  concern. 

"  Why  sigh  you  K  profoundly  t"— Shakesp. :  Troilus 
Je  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

2.  With  deep  penetration  or  insight ;  deeply ; 
with  great  knowledge  :    as,   one  profoundly 
learned. 

3.  Exceedingly;  excessively. 

"  For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  e 
'Twill  coat  you  dew  before  he's  HIM 

RoKommon  :  Translated  Vert*. 

pro  foilnd  ness,  "  pro  fotinde  nesse,  s. 

[Eni;.  profound;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  profound  ;  profundity,  depth. 

"  Profoundness  of  wit  and    learning."— Cudvorth: 
fnttll,  System,  p.  198. 

"  prd-fttT-g$nt,  a.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and 
Julgens,  pr.  par.  otjulgeo  =  to  shine.]  Shining 
forth ;  effulgent. 

"  Profulgent  lu  preciousnees,  O  Slnope  queen, 
Of  all  feminine  bearing  the  sceptre  aud  regaly." 
Chaucer :  Legend  qf  Good  Women. 

*prd-fiind',  v.t.  [Lat.  profundo  =  to  pour 
out.]  [PROFUSE.]  To  lavish,  to  squander. 

"Greto    expenws  wbicbe  shuld  be  profunded."- 
Btate  Papers,  i.  25L 

pr6-fond'-i-t&  *  pro-found-1-te,  s.    [Fr. 

profondiU,  from  profond  =  profound  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profound ; 

depth  of  place,  knowledge,  skill,  science,  &c. 

"  We  may  respect  the  profundity  of  learning." — 
Observer,  No.  75. 

*  2.  A  depth,  an  abyss.    (Milton.) 

*  3.  A  deep  or  abstruse  point. 

"  Yea,  all  abstruse  profundities  Impart.*' 

Druyton  :  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

pro-fuse',  a.  [Lat.  profusut,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
fundo  =  to  pour  out :  pro  =  forward,  and 
fundo=-to  pour;  O.  Fr.  profits;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
profuso.] 

1.  Poured  forth  lavishly,   lavished ;   over- 
abundant, exuberant. 

"  Nor  would  one  say,  that  one  so  young  could  vse, 
(Vnlewe  his  souue)  a  rhetoriuue  so  profuse." 

Chapman ;  If  (inter ;  Odyssey  lit 

2.  Pouring  forth  lavishly ;  lavish,  extrava- 
gant, prodigal ;  liberal  to  excess. 

"  Of  what  be  gives  unsparing  and  profuse." 

Cowper  :  Kxjiottutittion,  877. 

*3.  Lavishly  supplied  ;  abounding. 

"  On  a-  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers." 

Milton:  P.L..  Tlit  286. 

*pr6-fii»e',  v.t.  [PROFUSE,  a.]  To  pour  out 
or  spend  lavishly ;  to  lavish,  to  squander. 

"Mercuric,  thy  belpe  bath  beene  profusde, 
Euer,  with  moat  grace,   lu  consorts  of  trnuallers  dia- 
trest"  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xxlv. 

pr6-fU8e'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  profuse ;  -ly.]  In  a 
profuse  manner  or  degree ;  lavishly,  prodi- 
gally ;  with  rich  abundance  ;  in  profusion. 

"  And  unavailing  tears  pro/ntely  shed." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  xlll.  828. 

pr6  fuse  ness,  s.  [Eng.  profuse;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profuse;  profu- 
sion, lavishness,  prodigality. 

"  A  promiscuous    midistlngiiishltig  profuteness."— 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  Iv.,  aer.  10. 

*pro-fU8'-er,  *.  [Eng.  profuse);  -er.]  A 
lavisher,  a  squanderer. 

"  Fortune's  a  blind  profuter  of  her  own." 

Jferrick :  Besperidet,  p.  255. 

pro-fu-^ion,  «.  [Lat,  profusio,  from  pro- 
fusus,  pa.  par.  ofprofundo^to  pour  out;  Pr. 
A  Sp.  profusion ;  Hal.  profusione.] 

1.  Profuse  or  lavish  expenditure ;  extrava- 
gance, prodigality,  wastefulness,  lavishness. 

"  His  prodlgallte  and  prqfiaton*."— Joye;  Kxpoticion 
of  Daniel,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Profuse  or  lavish  supply ;  exuberance, 
over-abundance. 

"  Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  baa*." 

Covper  :  Task,  ii.  «:*. 

*  pro-fu'-slve,  a,  [Eug.  profuse) ;  -ive.] 
Profus0.,  lavish. 


"prog,  *  prokke,  *  progne,  *  proke, 

*  prok-kyn,  v.i.  &  (.  [Wei.  procio  =  to 
tli  rust,  to  stab;  Lat.  proco  =  to  ask;  Dan. 
prakke  ;  Sw.  praeka  =  to  beg  ;  Ger.  prachem, 
pracfien.]  [PROWL,] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  poke  about. 

2.  To  beg. 

"She  went  out  proggi*g  for  provisions  a*  before."  — 
L'  Estrange. 

3.  To  rob,  to  steal,  to  thieve. 

"  And  that  mail  In  the  gown.  In  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  Kproyuing  knave." 

lieautn.  *  Wet.  :  Spanish  Curate,  111.  3. 

4.  To  live  by  mean,  petty,  or  beggarly  tricks. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  poke,  to  prod.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  pick  up  ;  to  beg. 

"  For  want  of  you  to  prog  silly  books  for  ra«."— 
Elisabeth  Carter:  Letters,  11.  861. 

prog,  *  progge,  s.    [PROO,  u.] 

1.  Victuals  obtained  by  begging;  victuals 
generally  ;  food. 

"  Albeit  their  prog  be  precarious."—  Daily  Teleffraph, 
Dec.  6,  1836. 

2.  One  who  seeks  his  victuals  by  begging 
and  tramping  ;  a  tramp. 

3.  A  poke,  a  prod. 

*  pro-gSn'-er-ate,  v.t.  [lAt.=progeneratust 
pa.  par.  of  progenero  =  to  beget.]    To  beget, 
to  generate. 

"  They  were  all  progenerated  colonies  from  Scythian 
or  Tartar  race."—  ArcAoolofia,  ii.  2(0. 

*  pro-Ken-er-a'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  progeneratto, 
from  progeneratus,  pa.  par.  of  progenero*}  The 
act  of  begetting  ;  propagation,  generating. 

*  pro-gen'-i-tive,  a.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
genitive  (q.v.).]    Begetting,  propagating. 

*  pro-gen'  ii  tive-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  progenitive  ; 

•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  progeni- 
tive. 

pro  gen'-I  tor,  *  pro-geu-y-tour,  s.  [Fr. 
progenitew,  from  IJ&t.  progenitorem,  accus.  of 
progenitor  =  an  ancestor  :  pro  =  before,  and 
genitor  =  a  parent.]  A  forefather  ;  an  ancestor 
in  the  direct  line  ;  a  parent. 

"  Tou  have  turnM  my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors." 

Wordnoorth  :  Excursion,  bit  iv. 
^T  Darwin  gives  the  word  a  far  more  ex- 
tended meaning.  "At  a  much  earlier  period 
the  progenitors  of  man  must  have  been  aquatic 
in  their  habits."  (Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd), 
p.  161.) 

*  pro-gSn'-X-trgss,  s.  [Eng.  progenitor  ;  -ess.] 
A  female  progenitor. 

"  A  worthy  progenitress  of  a  long  llna.**  —  C«ntury 
Magatine,  June,  1633,  p.  291. 

pro-gen  -I-ture,  *.  [Fr.]  A  begetting,  a  birth. 

pr8g'-en-^,  *  prog-en  -io,  *  prog  en  yc, 

s.  [Fr.  progenie,t  from  Lat.  progeniem,  accua. 
of  progenies  =  progeny  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  progenie.] 

*  1.  Descent,  lineage. 

44  Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny.' 

Shatetp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  111.  *. 

*  2.  Race,  family,  ancestry. 

"  Issued  from  the  progeny  o(  kings." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  Yl^  T.  4. 

5.  Offspring,  children,  descendants. 

"  And  happy  father  of  falre  j^rogenu." 

Spetuer  :  F.  §.,  II.  xxlL  10. 

*  pro-ger-miC-niV-taOia,  ».    [Pref.  pro-,  and 
Eng.  germination.]    Birth,  growth. 

"  Gave  progerminulion  unto  them." 

Berrick  :  Hesperidet,  p.  270. 

*  prog'-glng,  a.     [PRoa,  v.]     Mean,  petty, 
paltry. 

"PractUied  for  divers  years  progying  trick*.*  —  Wood: 
Atlterue  Oxon.,  vol.  i, 

pro-gldt'-tis,  9.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  glotti$ 
(q.v.).  Named  from  Its  resemblance  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.) 

Zool.  :  The  sexually  mature  segment  of  a 
tapeworm  (q.v.),  containing  both  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation.  Called  also 
Generative  joint. 

prog-n&th'-Xc,  a.    [PROGNATHOUS.] 


s.  [Eng.  prognnth(ic)  ;  -isjti.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  prognathic. 

prog  -  na  -  thoiis.  a.    pr  6g  nath'  Ic,    a. 

[Gr,  irpo  (pro}  =  before,  and  ycotfos  (gnathos)  = 
a  jaw.]    [ORTHOONATHOUS.] 


prog'  ne,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  npo*v*i  (Prokni\ 
daugliter  of  Pandion,  who  was  changed  into 
a  swallow.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swallow. 

2.  Ornith. :  An  American  genus  of  Hlrun- 
dinidfe,  with  five  species.  Progne  aubis  (ot 
purpureo)  is  the  Purple  Martin  (q.v.). 

prog-nd'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  irpo"  (pro)  —  before, 
arid  yi/wo-is  (giwsis).]  [Gwosis.] 

Med.  :  An  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  an  illness,  formed  from  a  consideration  of 
similar  cases  and  of  the  case  itself. 

prog-nos'-tio,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  prognostigutf, 
pronostique  (Fr.  pronostic),  from  Lat.  prci/noa- 
ticon;  Gr.  irpoyvta(m.itw{progn5stikoii).'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foreshowing ;  indicating  some- 
thing future  by  signs  or  symptoms ;    fore- 
shadowing, prognosticating, 

"  Omitting  certain.pr<v>*ojlfct  anagrams.  ** — ReUqvto 
Wottaniana,  p.  1S7. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  That  which  prognosticates  or  foreshows ; 
an  omen,  a  token,  a  prognostication. 

"  Proynostitks  of  a  rare  prosperity." 

Corbet :  Her  BoreaU. 

*  2.  A  foretelling  or  prognosticating;  a  pre- 
diction. 

IL  Med. :  The  art  or  skill  of  foretelling 
diseases  by  symptoms ;  also  a  symptom. 

"Hippocrates'!    prognostick    la    generally  tme."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  Diet,  cb.  lit 

•prog-no* -tic,  *prog  nSs'-tlck,  v.t. 
[PROGNOSTIC,  a.]  To  prognosticate,  to  fore- 
shadow. 

"  The  sun  shines  waterlshly  and  prognostic**  rain." 
—More:  Immort,  Soul,  pt  iii..  bk.  Ili..  ch.  v. 

*  pro'g-nos'-tic-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  prognostic; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  prognosticated,  fore- 
told, or  foreknown. 

"  Effects  not  prognottieable  like  eclipses.1'— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi,  ch.  viil. 

prog   nos  -  ti  -catc,    *  pro  noa  ty-oato, 

v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  prognostic ;  -ate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs ;  to  fore- 
shadow, to  augur,  to  presage. 

"To  prevent  the  prognosticated  svIL"—  Burke:  On 
the  French  Devolution. 

2.  To  predict,  to  prophesy,  to  foretell. 

"  I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  bis  father's  fat*." 

Dr i/den :  Juvenal,  sat.  Hi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  predict ;  to  judge  or  pro- 
nounce from  presage  of  the  future. 

"  The  son  straight  goes  vnto  the  sooth-saying  or 
prognosticating  priest.  —Ifacklityt :  Voyages,  ii.  68. 

*prog-n6s-tl-ca'-tion,  '  pro  nos  tl-ca- 

cy-on,  a.    [O.  Fr.  prognostication,  pronostica,' 
tion  (Fr.  pronoetication).'] 

1.  The  act  of  prognosticating,  foretelling, 
or  foreshowing  something  future  by  means  of 
present  signs ;  presage ;  prediction. 

41  A  kind  of  prophecy  or  prognostication  of  things 
to  coiQ6."—Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  That  which   foretells  or  foreshows ;  a 
foretoken,  an  omen,  an  augury,  a  sign. 

"  Some  sign  and  prognostication  of  some  wonderful! 
thing  to  come."— aorth :  I'lutarch,  p.  114. 

*  prog-n6s'-ti-cli--tlvo,  a.    [Eng.  prognosti- 
att(e);  -ive.]    Having  the  character  or  nature 
of  a  prognostic  ;  predictive. 

"  Proffnosticative  of   effusions  more  nuritorlom."— 
Nete  Annual  Register  (1802),  p.  818. 

prog  nos  ti  ca  tor.  *  prog  nos  ti-ca- 
tour,  *  pro-noa-ti-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  prog- 
nosticat(e);  -or.]  One  who  prognosticates; 
one  who  foretells  or  foreshows  future  events 
from  present  signs.  (Isaiah,  xlvii.  13  ) 

*  pr6g-noV-ti-ca-tdr-&   o.      [Eng.  prog- 
nosticat(e) ;  -ory.]    Prognosticate  ;  omiuoua. 

*pro'-gr&m,  5.    [PROGRAMME.] 

*  pro-gram -ma,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irpo- 
ypawa.   (programma)  =  a  public   notice    In 
writing :    irpo     (pro)  =  before,    openly,    and 
ypafifia  (gramma)  =  a  writing ;  ypo^w  (grapho) 
=  to  write  ;  Ital.  programma.]    [PROORAMMK.] 

1.  A  public  notice  posted  up  ;  an  edict ;  a 
proclamation. 

"  A.  programma  stuck  up  In  every  college  hall."- 
Wood :  Athena  Oxon. 

2.  A  preface  (q.v.).    (Warton :  Life  of  Balk- 
urst,  p.  218.) 

3.  A  programme. 


boil,  bo^;  poit,  j<r^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xeuoplion,  e^ist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  --  zhuu.    -cious,    tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bcl,  del. 
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pro  gr£mme,  s.  [Fr.]  [PROORAMMA.]  That 
which  is  written  out  and  made  public  before- 
hand ;  specif.,  an  outline  or  sketch  of  the 
order  of  proceedings  or  subjects  of  any  enter- 
tainment, public  ceremony,  or  performance  ; 
hence,  a  line  of  conduct  or  action  proposed  to 
be  followed. 

programme-  music,  *. 

Jftmc:  A  composition  which  seeks  to  por- 
tray, or  at  least  to  suggest  to  the  mind  a 
definite  series  of  events.  A  famous  example 
la  Kotzwara's  Battle  of  Prague. 

pro-greVls'-ta,  «.  [Sp.1  An  advocate  of 
progress ;  one  "of  a  political  party  in  Spain 
in  favor  of  local  self-government 

pro  gross,  *  pro-grease,  *.  [O.  Fr.  pro- 
gress (Fr.  progres),  from  Lat  progressum,  accus. 
of  progressus  =  an  advance,  from  progressus, 
pa.  par.  of  progredior  =  to  advance  :  pro  = 
forward,  and  gradior  =  to  walk,  to  go ;  8p. 
jrrogreso;  Ital.  progresso.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  advancing  or  moving 
forward ;   a  moving  or  going  forward ;   ad- 
vancement. 

"  Revere  the  man.  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guide*  the  progrtu  of  the  soul  to  God." 

Cowper  .•  Tirocinium,  145. 

2.  A  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit ;  a  public 
and  ceremonial  journey. 

"  Official  toon  .  .  .  scarcely  inferior  In  pomp  to 
royal  progrettet." — ifacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A    moving    forward    or   advancing    in 
growth  ;  increase  :  as,  the  progress  of  a  plant 

4.  Advancement  iu  business  of  any  kind  ; 
course:   as,   The  negotiations  have  made  no 
progreu. 

5.  Advancement  in  knowledge  ;   moral  or 
Intellectual    improvement  ;   proficiency :    as, 
To  make  progress  in  one's  studies. 

*6.  A  journey  or  passage  from  one  place  to 
another. 

**  From  Egypt  arts  their  progrttt  made  to  Greece." 
/>enham  ;  Progrtu  of  Learning,  21. 

t  (1)  Progress  of  Titles  : 

Scots  Law :  Such  a  series  of  the  title-deeds 
of  a  landed  estate,  or  other  heritable  subject. 
as  is  sufficient  in  law  to  constitute  a  valid  and 
effectual  feudal  title  thereto. 

(2)  To  report  progress :  To  conclude  for  the 
day  all  matters  connected  with  a  bill,  rele- 
gating further  discussion  of  its  provisions  to 
a  future  time  to  be  specified. 

pro  gross,   *  pro  gress,  *pro-grcsse, 

v.i.  &  (.     [PROGRESS,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  progress  ;  to  move  forward  ;  to 
advance,  to  proceed. 

"  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That-  sllverly  doth  profjreu  on  thy  cheeks." 

Shaketp. :  Sing  John,  v.  a. 

2.  To  proceed  in  any  course ;  to  continue 
to  move  :  as,  The  business  is  progressing, 

3.  To  make  progress  or  improvement ;  to 
advance,  to  improve. 

"  His  scholarship  proyreued  no  better  than  before." 
—Kiri'jslty  :  Weitward  B o  f  ch.  li. 

*  B.  Trans.  :    To  go  forward  in  ;   to  pass 
over  or  through. 

"  Progreuing  the  dateless  and  Irrevoluble  circle  of 
eternity."— MMon  :  llefvrm.  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

pr6-gress'-l6n  (ss  as  sh),  *.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  progressionem,  accns.  of  progressio  —  an 
advancing,  from  progressus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
gredior^z  to  advance,  to  progress  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
progresion;  Ital.  progressione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  progressing,  advancing,   or 
moving  forward ;  progress,  advance. 

"We  can  easily  proceed  by  wonderful  degrees  and 
steps  of  progretnon."—Bp.  Taylor  ;  Sermont,  voL  iii., 
•er,  4. 

*  2.  Course,  passage ;  lapse  or  process  of 
time. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Math. ;  Regular  or  proportional  advance 
by  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers.  A  series 
*n  which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  law.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  progressions,  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical. [ARITHMETICAL-PROGRESSION,  GEO- 
METRICAL-PROGRESSION.] If  in  a  series  of 
quantities,  the  following  relation  exist  be- 
tween every  three  consecutive  terms— viz., 
that  the  first  has  to  the  third  the  same  ratio 
which  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  has  to  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third,  such  quantities  are  said  to 


be  !n  Hannonical  Progression.  Thus  if  a,  b, 
e,  d,  &c.  be  such  a  series  that  a  :  c  ::  a-b  : 
b—c;  b  :  d  ::  b—c  :  c—  d,  and  so  on  ;  then  the 
series  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  forms  an  Hannonical 
Progression. 

2.  Music  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  progres- 
sion, melodic  and  harmonic.  The  former  is  a 
succession  of  sounds  forming  a  tune  or  me- 
lody, but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  an 
imitative  succession  of  melodic  phrases,  that 
is,  to  a  melodic  sequence.  Harmonic  pro- 
gression is  the  movement  of  one  chord  to 
another,  and  is  diatonic  or  chromatic.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  sequence. 

progression-theory*  «. 

Anthrop.  :  The  theory  that,  within  limits, 
the  savage  state  in  some  measure  represents 
an  early  condition  of  mankind,  out  of  which 
the  higher  culture  has  gradually  been  devel- 
oped or  evolved,  by  processes  still  in  regular 
operation  as  of  old,  the  result  showing  that, 
on  the  whole,  progress  has  far  prevailed  over 
relapse.  (Tylor;  cL  Gibbon:  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  xxxviii.) 

"  Advocates  of  this  progretrion-theory  are  apt  to 
look  back  toward  yet  lower  original  conditions  ot 
mankind,"—  Tyler:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  L  87. 

*  pro  gross  -ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
progression  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  progression, 
advancement,  or  improvement. 

"  There  is  no  further  state  to  come,  onto  which  this 
teeines  progretnonai."—  Brown*  :  Urn  Burial,  ch.  v. 

pro  gross  -ion-ist  (•«  as  sh)f  «.  [Eng.  pro- 
gression; -ist.] 

1,  One  who  holds  that  society  is  in  a  state 
of  progress  towards,  and  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately attain  to,  perfection. 

2.  Biol.  :  A  name   used  for  (1)  a  believer 
In  successive  creations;  (2)  an  evolutionist. 
(Spencer;  Prim.  Biol.,  pt.  liL,  §  140.) 

pro'-gress-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  progress;  'ist.]  The 
same  as  PROGRESSIONIST  (q.v.). 

prS-gress'-ive,  a.     [Fr.  progressif,  from  pro- 
gres  =  progress  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  progresivo  ;  Ital. 
progressive.] 
1*  Moving  forward  or  onward  ;  advancing. 

"  Progretsive  as  a  stream  ,  they  seek 
The  middle  field."  Cowper  :  Talk,  I  293. 

2.  Advancing  towards  perfection  ;  improv- 
ing ;  in  &  state  of  progression. 

41  It  Is  slowly  being  adopted  In  most  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  progressive  countries  In  the  world."—  Cat- 
tell'  t  Technical  Educator,  pt  zi.,  p.  886. 

3.  Advancing  in  degrees  ;  increasing. 

"  Authorized  the  progressive  Injustice."—  Scott  :  War 
Song  of  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoon*.  {Note.) 

progressive-development,  i. 

Biology  : 

L  [DEVELOPMENT,  T  2]. 

2.  Lyell  used  the  term  (Prin.  Gtol.  (ed.  1850), 
pp.  131,  553)  for  advance  by  successive  crea- 
tions, and  for  the  evolution  of  higher  from 
lower  forms  of  life.  [EVOLUTION,  II.  2.  (2).] 

progressive-metamorphosis,  5. 

Bot.  :  Metamorphosis  of  a  less  into  a  more 
important  organ,  or  a  portion  of  one  ;  as  the 
change  of  petals  into  stamens. 

progressive-types,  >.  pL 

Biol.  :  (See  extract). 

"Another  combination  Is  also  frequently  observed 
among  animals,  when  a  series  exhibits  such  a  succes- 
sion as  exemplifies  a  natural  gradation,  without  im- 
mediate or  necessary  reference  to  either  embryonic 
development  or  succession  in  time,  a*  the  Chambered 
Cephafopods.  Such  types  I  call  progrettive-typet.'  — 
Affauix:  Clatttflcation,  p.  177. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  progressive  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  progressive  manner;  by  regular 
course  or  gradual  advances. 

"  Lost  and  confus'd  prorfretrively  they  fade." 

Mcuon;  Du  Fretnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting. 

pro  -gross  -ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  progressive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  progress- 
ive ;  a  state  of  progression,  advancement,  or 

improvement. 

*  pr8-gr&SS'-or,  «.     [Lat,  from  progressus, 
pa.  par.  of  progredior  =  to  progress  (q.v.).  J 

1.  One  who  progresses  or  advances. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  progress, 

*  progue,  v.    tPRoo,  v.) 

*  pro'-heme,  •-    [PROEM.] 

pro-hlb'-Jt,  v.t.  [Lat.  prohibitus,  pa,  par.  of 
prohibeo  =  to  prevent,  to  forbid  ;  lit.  —  to  have 


or  hold  in  one's  way  :  pro  =  before,  and  habeo 
=  to  have  ;  Fr.  prohiber  ;  8p.  &  Port,  pruhi- 
bir;  Ital.  proibire.] 

1.  To  forWd  by  authority  ;  to  interdict. 

41  Sooti  after  it  had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  the  most  graceful  drapery  iu  Europe."— 
Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiil. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  bar. 

"  Gates  of  burning  nctamnnt 
.  .  .  prohibit  all  egress."        Milton;  />.  L.,  11.  «T. 

pro-hlb'-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROHIBIT.) 
prohibited  books,    5.  pi.     [INDEX-KI 

PURQATORIUS.] 

pro~hft>'-It-er,  *.  [Eng.  prohibit;  -er.]  Ona 
who  prohibits  or  forbids  ;  a  forbidder,  an 
interdicter. 

"  Seeing  from  what  corner  the  prohibits  would 
•tart"—  Mad.  JtArbiay  .-  Cecilia,  bk,  Ix.,  ch,  vlii 

pro  hi  bi  tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prohibi- 
tionem,  accus.  of  prohibitio  —  a  forbidding, 
from  prohibitus,  pa.  par.  of  prohibeo  =  to  pro- 
hibit (q.v.);  Sp.proJii&tcion;  Ital.  proibizione.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  prohibiting  01 
forbidding  ;  an  interdict  ;  an  order  or  declara- 
tion to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  hinder  some  action, 
Specif.  (U.  S.),  the  forbidding  by  law  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  technical  clause  in  a  deed 
of  entail  prohibiting  the  heir  from  selling  the 
estate,  contracting  debt,  altering  the  order  of 
succession,  &c. 

U  Writ  of  prohibition  :  A  writ  issuing  pro- 
perly only  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  being 
a  prerogative  writ  ;  but,  for  the  furtherance 
of  justice,  now  also  out  of  the  Chancery,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  Exchequer  ;  it  is  directed  to 
the  judge  and  parties  to  a  suit  fn  any  inferior 
court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from  the 
prosecution  thereof,  upon  a  suggestion,  that 
either  the  cause  originally,  or  some  collateral 
matter  arising  therein,  does  not  belong  to  that 
jurisdiction,  but  to  the  cognizance  of  some 
other  court.  This  writ  may  issue,  for  instance, 
to  the  County  Courts,  if  they  attempt  to  hold 
plea  of  any  matter  not  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4.) 

prd-hi-W-tion-lBt,  *.  [Eng.  prohibition  ; 
-ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  In  favor  of  prohibiting,  by 
law,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prohibition  Party. 

2.  One  who  favors   such   heavy  duties  on 
certain  goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  their-importation  ;  a  protectionist. 

prd-hJb'-ft-Xve,pr6-lub'-It-dr-&a.  [Eng. 
prohibit;  -ive,  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  exclude; 
forbidding,  excluding;  implying  prohibition. 

"  We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  foreign  corn- 
pet  i  lion  by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws."  —  tiurkt: 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  8. 

2.  Excessive  :  as,  a  prohibitory  price. 

pro  id-on  He,  «.  fGr.  vp6  (  pro)  =  before; 
tlSov  (eidon),  2  aor.  of  *  «Ifiw  (eido)  =  to  see, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ital.  proidonina.  ] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some  ex- 
halations at  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  1872. 
Compos.  :  fluoride  of  silicon  ;  formul 


*  proin,  '  proigne,  v.t.  &  t.    [PRUNE,  v.] 

pro  In-di-vT-so,  phr.    [Lat] 

Law  :  A  term  applied  to  rights  held  by  two 
or  more  persons  equally,  and  otherwise  termed 
indivisible  rights  ;  thus,  the  stock  of  a  com- 
pany is  held  pro  indiviso  by  all  the  partners 
in  trust 

*  proine,  v.t.  &  i.    [PRUNE,  r.] 

pr6-Je"ct',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  projectus,  pa.  par.  of 
projicio  =  to'  throw  forward  :    pro  =  forward, 
and  jacio—  to  throw  ;  Fr.projeter;  8p.proyec' 
tar;  Ital.  progettare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  out  or  forward  ;  to  cast  out  ;  to 
Bhoot  forward.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  45.) 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form  or  delineation  of  a  sur- 
face  ;  to  delineate. 

3.  To  cast  or  revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  plot, 
to  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  plan. 

"What  Bit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  warT" 
Milton  :  P.  L..  li.  «9. 

•4.  To  mark  out;  to  shape,  to  form,  to 
arrange.  (Shakesp.  :  Antony  <&  Cleopatra,  v.  2.) 


fete,  lUt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  w^lt,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  vnite,  curf  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  03  =  e:  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot  out  or  forward  ;  to  jut  out ;  to 
be  prominent ;  to  extend  beyond  something 
else. 

"Pf'y'fctiiifr  boeaes  supporting  the  eyebrows."— 
Athenaeum,  Mar.  4.  1982. 

*  2.  Yo  plot,  to  scheme. 

prd'-jectv  5.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  projet),  from  Lat. 
project &-,&,  neut.  sing,  of  projectus,  pa.  par.  of 
projicio  =  M>project(q.v.);  Sp. proyecto;  Ital. 
progetto.] 

1.  That  whfch  te  Revised,    contrived,    or 
planned  ;  a  j»!aii,  A  tcbeme,  a  design,  s  con- 
trivance, a  plot. 

"  This  grand  project,  which  existed  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  dictator,  perished  with  him."— Suttcux  :  Italy, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  An  idle  or  impracticable  scheme. 

"  Often,  at  midnight,  when  moat  fancies  come. 
Would  some  such  airy  project  visit  me." 

Browning:  faracelnu,  tf. 

pr6  jec  -tile,  a,  &  «.    [Fr.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Projecting  or  impelling  forward. 

"The  planets  are  constantly  acted  upon  by  two 
different  forces,  viz.  gravity  or  attraction,  and  the 
pri>je<-ti(e  force.'  —Cheytie :  On  Regimen,  dts.  5. 

2.  Caused  by  impulse ;  impelled  forward. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  body  projected  or  impelled 
forward  by  force,  espec.    through    the    air. 
Thus,  astone  discharged  from  a  sling,  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  and  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  are  all 
projectiles,  but  the  term  is  mere  particularly 
applied  to  bodies  discharged  from  firearms. 

"The  greater  speed  of  the  light  projectile  at  the 
beginning  of  the  range."— J*ield,  Feb.  IS,  1886. 
^1  Theory   of  -projectiles :    That   branch    of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
thrown  or  driven  by  an  impelling  force  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  andaffected  by  gravity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

pr6-jScf  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PROJECT,  v.} 

TI  (1)  Projecting  line  ofapoint:  In  the  ortho- 
gonal projection,  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  In  the  divergent  projection  a 
straight  line  drawn  through  the  point  and  the 
projecting  point. 

(2)  Projecting  plane  of  a  straight  line :  In  the 
orthogonal  projection,  a  plane  passing  through 
the  straight  line,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  projection.  In  the  divergent  projec- 
tion, a  plane  passing  through  the  line  and  the 
projecting  point. 

projecting -cone,  *.  A  cone  whose 
directrix  is  the  given  line,  and  whose  vertex 
is  the  projecting  point. 

projecting  cylinder,  s.  In  the  ortho- 
gonal projection,  a  cylindrical  surface  passing 
through  the  line,  and  having  its  elements  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  projection. 

proloc  ting-point,  s.  The  assumed  posi- 
tion or  the  eye. 

pro'-jSc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  projec- 
tionem,  accus.  otprojectio  =  a  projection,  from 
projectus,  pa,  par.  of  projicio  =  to  project 

(q-v.X] 

1.  The  act  of  projecting,  shooting,  or  throw- 
ing out  or  forward. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  projecting  or 
extending  out  further  than  something  else ;  a 
jutting  out 

8.  A  part  which  projects  or  extends  out 
further  than  something  else  ;  a  portion  jutting 
out ;  a  prominence. 

4.  The  act  of  projecting,  planning,  devising, 
or  contriving ;  contrivance. 
*6.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  design, 
**  If  my  projection!  thriYe." 

Davenant :  The  Witt.  iv.  L 

6.  The  representation  on  a  plane  surface  of 
the  parts  of  an  object ;  especially  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  on  a  perspective  plane, 
or  such  a  delineation  as  would  result  were  the 
chief  points  of  the  object  thrown  forward  upon 
the  plane,  each  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
through  it  from  a  given  point  of  sight  or  cen- 
tral point.  There  are  several  kinds  of  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere,  according  to  the  situations 
In  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in 
respect  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  on  which 
it  is  lo  be  projected ;  such  are  the  Conical, 
Globular,  Gnomonic,  Isometric,  Orthographic, 
Spherical,  and  Stereographic  projections.  (See 
tinder  these  words.) 

*7.  In  alchemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain 
portion,  called  Powder  of  projection^  into  a 


crucible  or  other  vessel  full  of  prepared  metal 
or  other  matter  to  be  transmuted  into  gold. 

If  (1)  Cylindrical  projection :  When  the  eye 
is  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
surface  of  an  equatorial  zone  is  projected  upon 
a  cylindrical  surface  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  along  the  equator,  which  cylinder, 
with  the  projection,  is  developed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  along  one  of  its  elements. 

(2)  Plane  of  projection :  One  of  the  planes 
to  which  points  are  referred  in  descriptive 
geometry  for  .thfe  purpose  of  determining  their 
relative  position  in  space. 

(3)  Polar  projection:  When  the  eye  is  taken 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  principal 
plane  passes  through  one  of  the  polar"  circles. 

(4)  Projection  of  a  curved  line :  The  projec- 
tion of  a  curved  line  upon  a  plane  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  plane  with  a  cylinder  passed 
through  the  curve,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
given  plane. 

(5)  Projection  of  a  point  upon  a  plane :  In 
descriptive  geometry,  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  drawn  through  the  point. 

(6)  Projection  of  a  straight  line :  The  projec- 
tion of  a  straight  line  upon  a  plane  is  the 
trace  of  a  plane  passed  through  the  line  and 
perpendicular  to  the  given  plane, 

projection-system,  s. 

Anat.  :  Meynert's  name  for  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  segments  of  the  tract  of 
nervous  conduction  in  the  brain. 

*pro'-Je'ct'-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  project;  -ment.} 
Design,  contrivance,  projection. 

"  In  their  projtctmentt  of  each  other's  confusion."— 
Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 

priJ-Je'ct'-or,  s.    [Eng.  project,  v. ;  -or.) 

1.  One  who  forms  plans,  projects,  designs, 
or  schemes. 

"Projector*  In  a  state  are  generally  rewarded  above 
their  deserts."—  BoMtmith:  The  See. 

2.  One   who  forms  wild  or  impracticable 
projects. 

"  The  breed  of  political  projector!  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly."— Jfacaulay :  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  XJE. 

pr6"-Jec'-ture,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  projectura.] 
Arch. :  The  outjutting  or  prominence  which 
the  moulding  and  members  have  beyond  the 
plane  of  a  wall  or  column. 

"  A  platband  is  any  square  moulding  whose  height 
much  exceeds  Its  projecture."— Cauell't  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  252. 

pro'-Jet  (( silent),  s.  [Fr.]  [PROJECT,  *.]  A 
scheme,  a  plan,  a  draft;  specif.,  in  inter- 
national law,  the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty 
or  convention. 

*  proke,  v.t.    [Wei.  procio  =  to  stab,  to  thrust.] 
[PROG,  v.}    To  goad,  to  urge,  to  stimulate. 

"To  prick  and  proke  him  forward."— P.  Holland: 
Amtnianut  Afarccllinui. 

*prok'-er,  *.    [Eng.  prok(e);  -er.}    A  poker. 

"Snor'd  with  his  prater  In  his  hand." 

Caiman  ;  Poetical  Vagariet,  p.  «. 

*  prok'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PROKE.] 

*  proking-Spit,  *.     A  rapier. 

"  With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  Spalne." 

Btihop  Sail:  Satirn,  IT.  4. 

Fro'k'-ne,  *.    [PROONE.] 

Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  194]. 

prd-la'-bi-um,  *.     [Pref.  pro-,    and    Lat. 

labium  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  The  red  part  of  the  lips.    (Parr.) 

*  pro-lapse', «.    [PROLAPSUS.] 

pro-lapse',  ».i.  (PROLAPSE,  s.]  To  fall  down 
or  out ;  to  project  too  much.  (Generally  a 
medical  term.) 

*  pro-lap'-Sion,  s.    [Lat.  prolapsio,  from  pro- 
fapstw,  pa.  par.  of  prolabor.]    (PROLAPSE,  s.] 
A  falling  down ;  a  prolapse. 

pro  -lap'-siis,  *  pro-lapse',  *.  [Lat.  pro- 
lapsus, pa.  par.  of  prolabor  —  to  fall  forwards  : 
pro  =  forwards,  and  labor  (pa.  par.  lapsus)  = 
to  fall,  to  glide.] 

Pathol. :  A  protrusion,  as  well  as  a  falling- 
down,  of  a  part  of  some  viscus,  so  as  to  be 
partly  external,  or  uncovered,  thus  differing 
from  procidence.  Chiefly  used  in  the  ex- 
pressions prolapsus  ani  (a  falling  down  and 
protrusion  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectum) ; 
prolapsus  uteri  (the  protrusion  of  the  womb 
beyond  or  at  the  vulva.) 


*pro'-late,  v.t.    [PROLATE,  a.]    To  lengthen 
or  draw  out  in  pronunciation  or  sound  ;  to 
utter  in  a  drawling  manner. 
"  Foun-der-«d  ; 
Prolate  It  right"        lien  Jotuon  :  Sew  h\n,  lit  L 

pro  late,  a.  [Lat.  prolatus,  pa.  par.  of  profero 
=  to  carry  forward  :  pro  =  forward,  and  fero 
=  to  bear,]  Extended,  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  axis. 

prolate-spheroid,  s.  A  solid  that  may 
be  generated  by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  iU 
transverse  axis.  Its  volume  is  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  that  of  its  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

pro  la'  tion,  *  pro  la  ci  on,  s.    [Lat  pro- 
lotto,  from  prolate  =  prolate  (q.v.)J 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying  or  deferring;  delay, 
procrastination. 

"His  alterations  and  prolaciont  must  be  pricked 
treuly."  —  Skelton  :  Trwth  *  Information. 

2.  Utterance,  pronunciation. 

"  Parrots,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prolation 
of  certain  words,  may  afterwards  pronounce  toe  same." 
—  Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  1L 

U.  Music  :  The  subdivision  of  a  semibreve 
into  minims.  Prolation  is  perfect  when  the 
semibreve  is  divided  into  three  minims,  im- 
perfect when  divided  into  two. 

pro'-le'g,  s.    [Lat.  pro  =  for,  and  Eng.  leg.} 

Comp.  Anat.  (PL):  Soft,  fleshy,  inarticulate 
pediforra  appendages  placed  behind  the  true 
legs  of  caterpillars,  and  disappearing  in  the 
mature  insect  Kirby  called  them  Propeds. 
[CATERPILLAR.] 


*  pro-Ieg'-ate,  »• 

legate  (q.v.).]    A  deputy  legate. 

pro-le-gom'-en-a,  s.pl    [PROLEGOMENON.] 


^,  a.  [Eng.  prolegom~ 
en(a)  ;  -ary.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  prolegomenon  ; 
preliminary,  prefatory,  introductory. 

pro-le'-goin'-e'n-o'n  (pi.  pro-le-gom'- 

en-a),  s.  [Gr.,  from  n-po  (pro)=  before,  and 
\cyu'(legd)  =  to  say,  to  speak.]  A  prefatory  or 
preliminary  observation.  (Generally  used  in 
the  plural  for  an  introductory  or  preliminary 
discourse  prefixed  to  a  book,  and  containing 
something  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know, 
in  order  the  better  to  understand  the  book, 
and  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  author's 
reasoning.) 

"  Intended  as  a  prolegomenon  to  this  and  the  like 
essays."—  Stokei:  On  the  Prophet*.  (Pref.) 

*  pro-le-go'm'-e'n-ous,  a.      [Eng.   proiego- 
men(oii);  -ous.]  Introductory,  prolegomenary. 

"  Iii  the  prolegomenon!  or  Introductory  chapter."— 
Fielding;  Tom  Janet,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  L 

pro  Icp   sis,  *pro'-le'p-s&  *pro-lep- 

sie,  *.  {Lat  prolepsis.  from  Gr.  TrpoAjji/us 
(prolepsis)  —  an  anticipation  :  npo  (pro)  =  be- 
fore, and  A-fji/as  (lepsis)  =  a  taking  ;  ^afiftava 

§zmbano),  fut.  Aij^ojuat  (Upsomai)  =  to  take  ; 
.  Fr.  prolepsie  ;  Fr.  prolepse.] 

1.  Rhetoric: 

(1)  A  figure  by  which  a  thing  is  represented 
as  already  done  or  existing,  though  in  reality 
it  is  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  action 
which  is  described  :  as,  To  kill  a  man  dead. 

"This  he  spake  by  way  otprolepsit  or  anticipation." 
—Scott  :  Christian  Life,  pt.  fl.,  ch.  vlt. 

(2)  A  figure  by  which  objections  are  antici- 
pated or  prevented. 

"  In  my  prolepti*  or  prevention  of  his  answer."— 
BramhaU:  Antwer  to  Hoobct. 

(3)  A  necessary  truth  or  assumption  ;  a  first 
or  assumed  principle. 

2.  Chronol.  :  An  error  in  chronology,  con- 
sisting in  dating  an  event  before  the  actual 
time  ;  a  prochronism. 

pro-lSp'-tlc,     *  pro-lep'-tlc-al,    *pro- 

lep'-tlck,  a.  [Gr.  irpoknirrtKot  (proleptiko8\ 
from  *p6Ajtfu«  (pro*ip*is)=  anticipation.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Anticipating,  anticipatory. 

2.  Previous. 

"  In  order  of  tl  me  before  them,  and  proleptteat  to 
them."—  Cudwortlt  :  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  78X 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Applied  to  the  use  of  an  adjective 
by  which  anything  is  represented  as  already 
done  or  existing,  though  in  reality  it  is  to 
follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  which  is 
described. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jo\vl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  ahnn;  -(ion,  -yion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sions  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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proleptically— prolong 


2.  Putt.  .-Anticipating  the  usual  time.  Used 
of  a  disease  in  which  the  paroxysms  return 
earlier  each  time. 

«  pro-lgp'-tlo-al-ly;  adv.    [Eng.  proleptical ; 

-/».)    In  a  proleptic  manner ;  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. 

"Knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things 
proleptitally  to  their  existence."— Cudaortlt:  InteU. 
aystem,  p.  733. 

pro-lep'-tlos,  s.  [pROLEr-no.]  The  art  or 
science  of  prognosticatingdiseases  in  medicine. 

pro'-ley,  s.    [Lat.] 
Law :  Progeny. 

pro  -16-taire, «.    [Fr.l    A  proletarian  (q.v.X 

*  pro  le-ta'-ne-ous,  a.     [Lat.  proletanna, 
from  proles  =  offspring.)    Having  a  numerous 
offspring. 

pro  le  tar'-J-ais,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proletaries  = 
a  citizen  of  ttie  lowest  class,  one  who  was 
useful  to  the  state  only  in  begetting  children  ; 
proles  =  offspring ;  Fr.  proUtaire ;  Sp.  &.  ItaL 
proletario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common 
people :  hence,  low,  mean,  vulgar. 

"  Low  proletarian  ty  thing-men." 

Butler :  K5tm  I.  i.  m. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens ;  one  whose  only  capital  is  his  children. 

pro-le-tar'-I-an-  ism,  s.  [Eng.  proletarian ; 
-ism.]  The  condition  or  political  influence  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  community. 

prd-le-tar'-i'-at,  s.  [PROLETARIAN.]  A  body 
of  proletarians ;  proletarians  collectively ; 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

"  RUSSIA  has  always  boasted  of  being  free  from  an 
economisal proletariat"— Athenetum.  Oct.  14. 1882. 

proT-e-tar-jf,  a.  At  i.  [Lat,  proletariat ;  Fr. 
proUtaire.] 

A.  A>  adj. :  Of  orpertainlng  to  proletarians 
or  proletarianlsm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  proletarian ;  one  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community. 

•'  lie  goes  on  to  preach  at  immenM  length  about  the 
crime,  though  the  proletary  has  probably  sneaked 
away  to  the  nearest  wine-shop."— Saturday  Revine, 
Jan.  12,  1834.  p.  BO. 

*  pro'-ll-clde,  s.    [Lat.  prolea  =  offspring,  and 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  kill.]    The  crime  of 
killing  one's  offspriug,  either  in  the  womb  or 
after  Birth. 

*  pro-llf  er-a'-tlon, «.  [PROLIFEROUS.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  production  of  one  organ  by  s 
very  different  one,  as  of  branches  by  flowers. 

+  2.  PathoL:  A  multiplication  of  morbid 
centres  in  an  affected  organ. 

"  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei  always  existing  in  the 
tiesuea."— Tanner  :  Pract.  Med.  ted.  7th),  i.  M. 

prd-UT-or-ous,  a.  flat,  prole*  =  offspring, 
and  fern  =  to  bear ;  Fr.  proli/ere  ;  Ital.  pro- 
lifen.} 

*  L  Ord.  tang. :  Bearing  offspring. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  an  unusual  development  of 
parts.    Used  of  a  plant  forming  young  ones  in 
numbers  about  the  roots,  or  of  an  inflorescence 
which  bears  shoots  in  place  of  flowers. 

"  Sometimes  the  spicnles  are  proliferous."— Oar- 
tener't  Chronicle,  No.  403.  p.  8S9. 

proliferous-cyst,  s.    [OVABIAN-CYST.] 

t  pro-Ur-er-ouB-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  proliferous  ; 
•ly.} 
Bot. :  In  a  proliferous  manner. 

yto-lXr-fe,  •pr^ttr-lc-al,  *pro-Uf '-lok, 

a.    [Fr.  prolifique,  from  Low  Lat.  *prolijicu8, 
from  Lat.  proles  =  offspring,  and  facto  =  to 
make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  prolijux.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Producing  young  or  fruit,  especially  in 
abundance  ;  very  fruitful  or  productive. 

2.  Causing  fruitfnlness  or  productiveness. 

"  Jove  descends  in  each  prog(fc  shower." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Odyuey  Ix.  126. 

3.  Serving  or  tending  to  give  rise  or  origin ; 
generating,    fruitful,  fertile :   as,   a   quarrel 
prolific  of  evil  consequences  ;  a  prolific  brain. 

*  4.  Abundant,  plentiful. 

"The  reynard  family,  so  prolific  here  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  had  betaken  themselves 
elsewhere."— field,  Jan.  23, 1868. 

n.  Bot. :  The  same  as  PROLIFEBODB  (q.v.). 

prolific  syllis.  s. 

JEooZ.  :  Syllis  prolifera.    [STLLIS.] 


*  pro-Uf '-Ic-a-cy,  s.    (PROLIFIC.)    Fruitful- 
ness  ;  great  productiveness. 

"  My  note  book  bears  witness  to  their  extraordinary 
prolificacy."— Field.  April  10.  1886. 

*  pro-lir-lc-al,  a.    [PROLIFIC.] 

*pro-Ha"-i(o-al-ljr,adi).  [Eng.  prolifiml;  -ly.] 
In  a  prolilic  manner ;  fruitfully,  abundantly. 

*  pro-Hi" '-lo-al-nSss,  s.     [Eng.   prolifical; 
•ness.}    Great  productiveness. 

"The  prolificalnett  of  the  rivers  in  that  country."— 
flnity  Telegraph,  Aug.  IB.  1885. 

*  pro-lif  -I  cate,  ».«.    [PROLIFICATION.]    To 

impregnate,  to  fertilize. 

"  A  great  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  Is  how 
the  sperm  of  the  cock  proUJtoatet."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Jlrroun, 

pro-llf-I-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Lat  profe»=  off- 
spring, and  facia  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  generation  of  children, 
young  animals,  or  plants. 

*'  Prolijtcatlont  descending  from  double  origins." — 
Brovme:  Vulgar  Xrrouri.  bk.  11.,  oh.  xil. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elongation  of  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis  above  the  flower,  where  it  bears 
fresh  bnds,  leaves,  and  flowers,  as   occurs 
normally  in  the  syncarpous  fruit  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  sometimes  in  apples  and  pears. 
Something  analogous  is  seen  in  the  bud  of 
Polytrichum.      Median    prollflcatlon    la   an 
adventitious  bud  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower;  axillary  proiiffcation,  one  spring- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  axil ;  and  lateral 
proliflcation,  one  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  inflorescence. 

*  pro-Uf'-Ic-ness,  «.    [Eng.  prolific ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolific  ;  prolifl- 
cation. 

*  pro'-U-fy,  v.l.  [Lat.  proles  =  offspring ;  Eng. 
'  suff.  -fy.}    To  bring  forth  offspring. 

"  Which  in  time  froUJted  and  sent  out  great  and 
wasting  sins."— Sanderson;  Worts,  v.  888. 

pro-llg'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  molts  =  offspring, 
and  gero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
offspring. 

prollgeroiiar-dlac,  s. 

Anat. :  Von  Baer's  name  for  the  cellular 
layer  imbedding  the  germinal  ovum  of  a  nas- 
cent organism. 

pro'  Ux,  "  pro-llze,  o.  [Fr.  prollxe,  from 
Lat.  prolimit  =  extended,  prolix,  from  pro  = 
forward,  and  *lixus,  from  the  same  root  as 
liquor  =  to  flow.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranks 
this  word  with  those  quite  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  language.] 

*  1.  Long,  extended ;  of  long  duration. 

"  If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 
Judge  may  then  assign  a-  competent  term.  '—Ayliffe : 
Parergon. 

*  2.  Long ;  reaching  a  considerable  distance. 

"  With  wig  prolix  down  flowing  to  his  waist." 

.Cooper  :  Tirocinium,  ML 

3.  Long  and  wordy ;  extending  or  spread 
out   to  a   grent  length;   tedious,  tiresome, 
diffuse. 

"Cowper.  whose  silver  voice,  task'd  sometimes  hard. 
Legends  prolix  delivers  lu  the  ears." 

Cowper  :  Henry  Cowper,  Etq. 

4.  Given  to,  or  indulging  long  and  wordy 
discourses ;    tedious,    prosy ;    discussing  at 
great  length. 

"  I  have  been  purposely  prolix  In  this  demonstra- 
tion."— Mathematical  Eritlmce,  p.  14. 

* pro-llx'-i-ous,  o.  [Eng.  prolix;  -ious.] 
Tiresome,  wearisome,  prolix,  dilatory. 

"  Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixiouj  blushes." 

Shaketp. :  Keaturefor  Jfeature,  11  4. 

pro-Ux'-a'-ty,  s.  [Fr.  prolixUe,  from  Lat 
prolixitaten,  accns.  of  prolixUas,  from  pro- 
iteus  =  prolix  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  pnlissila.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolix  or 
extended  in  material  length ;  length,  extent 

"  The  obsolete  prolixUi  of  shade.* 

Cowper:  Talk,  L  265. 

2.  Wordiness,  great  length,  tediousness ; 
tiresome  length  of  speaking. 

"  I  have  done  with  France,  and  shall  recompence 
any  prolixity  in  it  with  greater  brevity  in  other  king, 
doins."- Prynne :  Treachery  t  Ditloyalty,  p.  SL  (App.) 

'-iy,  adv .    [Eng.  prolix;  -bj.] 
1.  In  a  prolix  manner ;  at  great  length. 

"  On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged." 

Oryden  :  Bind  i  Pan&tr,  Ui.  4S. 

*  2.  For  a  long-time ;  over-long. 

**  Pursu'd  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health." 

Armttronff:  Preurrving  Health,  ill. 


pro -lix  ness,  ».  [Eng.  prolix;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prolix  ;  prolixity. 

*  pro'-lfatt,  a.  [PROLIX.]  Prolix,  long  tedious, 
(U.  Dtrtglas.) 

"proll,*prolle*prol-lyii,f.<.o!l.  [PROWL,) 

A.  Trans. :    To    prowl    after ;    to  rob,  to 
plunder. 

*'  By  bow  many  tricks  did  he  proll  money  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom."— Barrow.'  Supremacy  o/  (A* 
Pope. 

B.  Tntrans, :  To  prowl  about ;  to  go  about 
in  search  of  anything. 

"  And  yet  the!  be  dally  and  howerly  conuersaunt  ]• 
riclie  mennes  houses.  proUyng  for  somewhat  at  their 
handes."—  tidal :  Apopth.  of  erarmut,  p.  IS. 

•proll'-er,  «.  [Eng.  proll;  -<r.]  A  prowler, 
a  thief. 

pro  16o'-u  tor,  *  pro-loo-n-tonr,  s.  [Lat. 
=au  advocate,  from  prolocutia,  pa.  par.  of 
proloquor,  from  pro  —  before,  publicly,  and 
loquor  =  to  speak.] 

"  1.  One  who  speaks  for  another ;  an  advo- 
cate. 

2.  The  chairman  or  speaker  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  Convocation.  The  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  house  is  a  member  chosen  by  the 
house,  and  presented  to  the  bishops  of  the 
higher  house  as  the  person  through  whom 
all  resolutions  passed  by  the  lower  honse  will 
be  communicated  to  the  upper  house,  and 
who  is  to  act  as  chairman  and  moderator  of 
their  proceedings. 

"  The  most  important  office  In  the  Convocation  was 

that  of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House."— Jfocaulay : 

Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

prd-l8o'-u-tor-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  prolocutor; 
-ship.]  The  ofnce  or  dignity  of  a  prolocutor. 

*  pro-lo'c'-u-trfx,  s.  [Lat]  A  spokeswoman. 

"To  be  their  advocate  and  protocutrix. "—Daniel: 
EM.  Eng..  p.  14L 

*  pro-logo,  s.    [PBOLOOOTC.] 

*  pro'-lSg-Ize,  ".i.   [Qr.irpoXo7i'f(»(pro!oj7tz«), 
from  irooXoyo?  (prolagos)  =  a  prologue  (q.v.).] 
To  deliver  a  prologue. 

"  Prologues  are  bad  hulihers  before  the  wise : 
Why  may  not  then  an  hulsherproleoiie  t " 

Beaum.  Jt  Flet.  :  Four  flayi  in  One. 

*prd'-l8g-ix-er,  "  pro-log-nta-er,  a, 

[Eng.  prologise);  -er.]    One  who  makes  or 
delivers  a  prologue. 

"  Your  proloffuiaeri  all  wear  black." 

Lloyd:  To  George  Colman,  feq. 

pro  logue,  *  pro-logo,  ».  [Fr.  prologue, 
from  Lat.  prologut;  Or.  jrpoAo'yos  (prologos)  = 
a  forespeech  :  irp6  (pro)  =  before,  and  Aoyot 
(logos)  =  a  speech  ;  Ae-yw  (legd)  =  to  speak ;  Sp. , 
Port,  &  Ital.  prologo.] 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  performance ;  espec.  an  introductory  dis- 
course or  verses  spoken  before  a  dramatifl 
performance  or  play  begins.  [EPILOGUE.] 

"  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue : 
but  it  Is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  the 
prologue."— ShaJtetp.  :  Al  You,  Lite  It  (Epilogue.) 

*  2.  The  speaker  of  a  prologue  before  a  per- 
formance. 

*  3.  An  introduction,  a  preface,  a  prelude. 

"  In  her  face  excuse 
Camepro&vue."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  lit 

*  pro'-logue,  v.l.    [PROLOGUE,  «.]    To  intro- 
duce, to  preface. 

M  He  his  special  nothing  ever  prologuet* 

Stakeip. :  Ml  t  Wat  Oat  Bnd*  Wen,  U.  L 

prolong,  *  pro-long-yn, »  pnr-long-yn. 

v.l.  &  i.    [Fr.  prolonger  =  to  prolong,  to  pro- 
tract, from  Lat.  pralongo,  from  pro  =  forward, 
and  longus=loag;   Sp.  *  Port,  prolongar; 
Ital.  prolungare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  extend  in  material  length ;  to  lengthen ; 
to  draw  out 

2.  To  extend  or  lengthen  in  time ;  to  lengthen 
out ;  to  extend  the  duration  of. 

•'  The  flames  ascend :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites."  Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xllt  8L 

*  3.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  post- 
pone, to  defer. 

"  This  wedding-day  perhaps  is  but  prolonged.* 

Shatap.  :JS  AdoAoout  Xotkinf,  IT.  t, 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  postpone. 

2.  To  be  prolonged  or  extended. 

"This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  protonoina  without  eud." 

Byron  :  ChiUe  Uarold,  UL  m 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglft  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  i ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  prft-long'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  prolong;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  prolonged. 

*  pr5-l5n'-gate,  v.t.     [Lat.  prolangatua,  pa. 
par.  otprolongo  =  to  prolong  (q.v.).J    To  pro- 
long, to  lengthen. 

"  Hi*  prolonffoted  nose." 

Combe;  Dr.  Syntax,  111.  I. 

pro-  lon-ga'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  prolon- 
gatns.]  [PROLONG  ATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  lengthening  or  extending  in 
material  length  :  as,  the  prolongation ot  a.  line. 

2.  A  part  prolonged  ;  an  extension. 

"  Two  remarkable  processes  or  prolongation*  ot  the 
bones  of  the  leg."— Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch,  vlii. 

3.  The  act  of  prolonging  or  lengthening  in 
time. 

"  Putting  meat  to  my  month  for  the  prolongation 
at  my  life.  —  Sharp;  Sermons,  vol.  lv.,  ter.  6. 

*  4.  Extension  of  time  by  delay  or  post- 
ponement ;  delay. 

"This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prolongation 
of  day*  for  payment  of  mollies." — Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

pro-longe',  «.    [Fr.] 

Ordn.  :  A  rope  used  to  drag  a  gun-carriage 
without  the  limber,  in  manoeuvring  when  it 
is  required  to  move  in  a  narrow  track.  It  has 
a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other. 

pro-long'-er,  s.  [Eng.  prolong;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  prolongs,  extends,  or 
lengthens  in  time  or  space. 

"  Hem  and  cough 
Prolonpirt  to  enlightened  rtuflT 

Butler :  ffudiortu,  L  2. 

pro  long  mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  prolong;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  prolonging  or  extending  ;  the  state 
of  being  prolonged  or  extended ;  prolongation. 

"  The  utmost  prolongment  of  bis  own  unellgible 
•MA4ttfta*WV;  Chaructoriitia,  it  HI. 

pro-lu'-sion,  *.  [Lat.  prolusio  =  a  prelude  : 
pro  —  before,  and  lusus  =  a  game  ;  ludo  =  to 
play  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  prolusion ;  Ital.  prolusions.] 

1.  A  prelude  to  a  game  or  entertainment ;  a 
prelude   or   introduction   generally ;  a   pre- 
liminary. 

"  Our  Saviour  having  mentioned  th«  beginnings  of 
their  throes  of  travail,  and  prolusion*  of  this  BO  bloody 
day."— Hammond:  Workt,  lv.  490, 

2.  A  preliminary  essay  or  exercise  in  which 
the  writer  treats  briefly  of  a  subject  with  which 
lie  intends  to  deal  more  fully  at  a  future  time ; 
*  literary  composition  of  a  preliminary  or  pre- 
paratory character ;  a  fugitive  piece. 

"  Strada  .  .  .  lays  the  scene  of  two  of  his  prolusion* 
In  1U  gardens."— Euttace:  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vil. 

I  prd-mam-ma'-U-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  pro-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  mammalia  (q.v.).] 

Paleeont.. :  A  term  used  by  Haeckel  to  de- 
•ignate  the  extinct  ancestors  of  the  Mono- 
tremata  and  Marsupialia.  [PROTOTHERIA.] 

"  The  unknown,  extinct  Primary  Mammals,  or  I'm- 
mammalia— which  lived  during  the  Tri;is  j>eriod,  and 
of  which  the  two  still  living  orders  of  Beaked  Aulnmls 
represent  but  a  single  degenerated  branch  developed 
•---probftblr 
Ifke  the" 


__, single  <__-_ „- 

on  one  side— probably  poeaeised  a  very  highly  <k 
veloped  jaw  like  the  marsupial  animals  which  de- 
veloped from  them." — Haeckel:  Bitt.  Crtat.  (Eng.  ed.|, 


"  pro  ma-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and 
manatio—&  flowing;  mano  =  to  flow.]  A 
flowing  forth  or  out  ;  emanation. 

"  Besides  considering  the  pmmanation  and  Inter- 
texture  of  the  ray»  of  light."—  Mw.  J'Mlot,  Cabbala, 
ch.vlIL  (App.) 

prom-en  ade,  *  pour-me-nade,  A.     [Fr. 

promenade  (O.  Fr.  pourmenade'),  from  promener 
=  to  walk,  from  Lat.  jrromino  :=  to  drive  on 
by  threats,  to  drive  on  :  pro  =  forward,  and 
wino  =  to  drive  on  ;  minor  =  to  threaten.] 

1.  A  walk  for  pleasure  or  exercise. 

"  To  try  his  fortune  In  another  promenade.'—  Burke  i 
Regicid*  Peace,  let.  8. 

2.  A  place  for  walking  ;  a  public  walk. 


"No  unpleasant  walk  or  promenade  for  the  uncon- 
f  ncd  portion  of  some  solitary  priso" 
Devoute  Euayet,  pt,  1.,  tr.  xix.,  S  6. 


- 
tion  of  some  solitary  prisoner."  —  JUountayuc  : 


prSm-en-ado',  v.i.  [PROMENADE,  ».]  To  take 
a  walk  for  pleasure,  exercise,  or  show. 

prom-en-ad  -er,  s.    [Eng.  promenade);  •&-.} 
One  who  promenades. 

"Sabbath-breaking    promenaderi  were  alt  forbid- 
den."— 0.  Singtley  :  Alton  iodte,  ch.  1. 

*  prdm-en  ad'-er-6»s,  s.  [Eng.  promenader; 
-ess.]    A  female  promenader. 

"White-muslin  promenaderett  .  .  .  leaning  on  your 
maa'—Carlytf:  French  fievol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  lv. 

pro  me-pni'-tte,  *.     [Pref.  pro-t  and  Lat. 
mephitis  (q.r.).] 


PaUeont.  :  An  extinct  fonn  of  Musteltdce, 
akin  to  the  European  Marten,  to  the  Otters, 
and  to  the  South  African  Zorilla.  From  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Pikermi.  (Wallace.) 

prd-meV-ft,  v.t.  [Lat.  promeritus,  pa.  par. 
of  promereor  •=.  to  deserve  :  pro  =  before, 
openly,  and  mereor  =  to  deserve.] 

1.  To  deserve  ;  to  procure  by  merit. 

"  Nothing  In  any  other  creature  which  can  promtrit 
or  procure  It  to  UB."—  Pearton;  Creed,  art.  2. 

2.  To  confer  a  favour  on  ;  to  oblige. 

"  He  loves  not  God  ;  no.  not  while  He  promeritt  him 
with  his  favours."—  Bp.  Ball  :  Sermon  on  James  iv.  8. 

3.  To  please,  to  gratify. 

"  Beneficence  and  communication  do  not  forget  ;  for 
with  such   host*  God  is  promtritedS'—Ueb.  liii.  1C. 
M,-.) 


*  pro-xneV-X-tor,  «.  [Eng.  promerit;  -or.] 
One  who  deserves  well  ;  a  praiseworthy  per- 
son. 

"Whatsoever  mischief  a  befall  them  or  their  poo- 
terlty,  though  many  ages  after  the  decease  of  the  pro- 
meritort,  were  inflicted  upon  them  lu  revenge."  — 
C'hrittian  Reliyion't  Appeal. 

pro-mer-6  pi'-nse,  s.  pi  [Mod,  Lat  pro- 
merops;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intE.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Nectariuiidte,  with 
one  genus,  Promerops  (q.v.). 

pro  mer-ops,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
merops.] 

Ornith.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  Promeropinse 
(q.v.).  Bill  long,  sub-curved  ;  nostrils  linear, 
in  a  fossa  ;  tongue  feathery  ;  wings  with  ten 
primaries  ;  tail  long,  cuneate.  Two  species, 
Promerops  (Merops,  Linn.)  oaffer  and  P. 
gurneyi,  from  South  Africa. 

Pro  me'-the-an,  a,  &  s.    [See  def.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  A  Greek  Mythol.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Prometheus  (lit.  =  forethought),   son  of  la- 
petus.     He  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  and  gave  It  to  mortals.    Jupiter,  enraged 
at  this,  caused  him  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  for  30.000  years  a  vul- 
ture was  to  feed  by  day  on  his  liver,  which 
grew  again  each  night 

2.  Fig.  :  Life-giving. 
*  B.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  A  match  tipped  with  melted  sulphur  and 
then  with  chlorate  of  potash.    They  were  in- 
flamed by  dipping  them  in  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  A  small  glass  tube,  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  surrounded  by  au  inflammable  mix- 
ture, which  it  ignited  on  being  pressed.    (An 
old  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  ready  light.) 

prom   i  nen^c,  prom'  i  nen  95%  *.    [Fr. 
prominence,  from  Lat.  prominentia,  from  prom- 
inent =  prominent  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prominent  ; 
a  state  of  standing  out  or  projecting  from  the 
surface  of  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  prominent  or  projects  ;  a 
projection,  a  protuberance. 

"  The  rock  iUelf  in  broken  Into  .  .  .  Insulated  prom- 
inencies, and  fantastic  forma."  —  Euttace  :  Italy,  voL 
Jil.,  CD.  Xi 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prominent 
or  conspicuous  among  men  ;  distinction,  con- 
spicuousness,  prominent  position. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  (PL):   Curious  red  projections, 
mainly  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas,  from  the 
circumference  of  the  sun's  disk,  existent  at  all 
times,  but  best  seen  during  total  eclipses. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  Risings  or  protuberances  from 
the  surface. 

prom'-X-nent,  a.  &  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prom- 
inens,  pr.  par.  of  promineo  =  to  project  :  pro 
=  forward,  and  mi7i«o  =  to  project;    Sp.   & 
Ital.  prominente.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the 
surface    of    something  else  ;  jutting,    protu- 
berant. 

"  From  some  prominent  rock." 

Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  tvi. 

2.  Standing  out  from  the  multitude  ;  con- 
spicuous ;  distinguished  above  others. 

"  Personal  pilgrimages  on  the  parfc  of  prominent 
political  figures.  —  fiaily  Telegraph.  Feb.  28,  188«. 

3.  Likely  to  attract  special  attention  from 
the   size,  position,  or  other  feature  ;   most 
striking  to  the  eye;  principal,  chief:  as,  a 
prominent  place  in  a  picture,  procession,  &c. 


*  B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  prominence,  a  height 

"Till  highest  prominent!  ...  are  hid." 

Chapman:  Burner;  IliadiU. 

2.  Entom.  (PL):  Various  species  of  Noto- 
dontidae,  of  the  genera  Notodonta,  Ptilophora, 
and  Ptilodontis,  which  have  a  projection  on 
the  inner  margins  of  the  fore-wings.  Colours 
generally  white,  brown,  or  tawny,  with 
darker  margins.  Caterpillars  of  varied  and 
irregular  forms.  Called  also  Tooth-backa. 

prSm'-I-nent-ly,od';.  [Eug.  prominent;  -ly.} 
In  a  prominent  manner  or  degree  ;  con- 
spicuously, eminently  ;  in  a  striking  manner, 

pro'm-iK-CU'-I-t&  *.  [Eng.  promiscuous); 
-ity.} 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Promiscuousneas,  confu- 
sion. 

"  A  state  of  perplexity  and  promiicutty."—  M.  A. 
Pee  :  Marginalia,  btxv. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  The  Hetairism  of  M*Lennan 
and  Communal  Marriage  of  Lubbock  —  a  state 
in  low  societies  where  the  connections  be- 
tween men  and  women  are  indefinite  and  in- 
constant. 

"  We  must,  I  think.  Infer  that  even  In  prehistoric 
times,  promitcuity  was  checked  by  the  establishment 
of  Individual  connexions,  promoted  by  men's  likings. 
and  maintained  against  other  men  by  force."—  Spen- 
€*r  :  Sociology  (ed.  1876),  66$. 

pro-mis'-cu-oiis,  a.  [Lat  promiscuus  = 
mixed  :  pro  =  forward,  and  misceo  =  to  mix  ; 
O.  Fr.  promiscue  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  promiscuo.] 

1.  Consisting  of  individuals  mixed  together 
In  a  body  or  mass  without  order  ;  confused  * 
mingled  indiscriminately. 

"  Victors  and  vanquished  join  promitcuotu  criea." 
Pope  :  Itotner;  Iliad  lv.  511 

*  2.  Forming  one  or  part  of  a  confused  or 
mixed  mass  or  crowd. 

3.  Distributed  indiscriminately  ;  common  ; 
not  restricted  to  an  individual  ;  indiscriminate. 

"A  promiscuoui  umlistincuishing  profuseness."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  lv.,  ser.  10. 

pr^-niis'-Cll-oiis-lj^  adv.  [Eng.  promis- 
cuous; -ly.]  In  a  promiscuous  manner  ;  in  a 
confused  or  mixed  mass  or  crowd  ;  without 
order  ;  indiscriminately  ;  without  distinction 
of  kinds.  (Cowper:  Retirement,  723.) 

pro  mis'-cu-ous-ness,  «.  [Eng.  promis- 
cuous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
promiscuous  ;  a  state  of  being  mixed  up  indis- 
criminately without  order  or  distinction. 

prom  isc,  *  prom-ys,  s.  [Fr.  promesse, 
from  Lat.  promissa,  fern.  sing,  of  promissus, 
pa.  par.  of  promitto  =  to  send  forth,  to  promise  : 
pro  =  forth,  and  mitto  =  to  send  ;  Sp.  promesa; 
Ital.  &  Port,  promessa.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made  by 
one  person  to  another,  by  which  the  person 
giving  the  promise  binds  himself  to  do,  or  for- 
bear from  doing,  some  specific  act,  and  which, 
gives  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
a  right  to  expect  and  to  claim  the  performance 
or  forbearance  of  the  specified  act. 

"He,  whkhe  is  a  promitc  breaker,  eacapeth  not 
aJwaye  free."—  Hall  :  Henry  VI.  (an.  14). 

2.  A  ground  or  basis  for  expectation;  earnest, 
pledge. 

3.  A  ground  or  basis  tor  expectation  or  hope 
of  future  distinction  or  excellence. 

"A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise."—  $hak#p.. 
Winter's  Tale,  L  1. 

4.  That  which  is  promised  ;  performance  or 
grant  of  the  thing  promised. 

"  Walt  for  the  promite  of  the  father."—  Actt  L  4. 

IL  Law  :  A  declaration  made  by  one  person 
to  another  for  a  good  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, whereby  the  person  promising  binds 
himself  to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and  gives  to 
the  promisee  a  legal  right  to  demand  and  en- 
force a  fulnlment. 

"A  promtte  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  verbal  covenant. 
and  wants  nothing  but  the  solemnity  of  writing  and 
sealing  to  make  it  absolutely  the  same.  If  therefore 
it  be  to  do  any  explicit  act,  it  is  an  express  contract, 
•s  much  as  any  covenant;  and  the  breach  of  It  Is  an 
equal  Injury.  The  remedy  Is  by  an  action  on  what  is 


. 

called  the  assuinpslt  or  undertaking  of  the  defendant  ; 
f  performing  which  Is  the  wrong  or  Injury 
e  to  the  plaintiff,  the  damages  whereof  a  jury  are 
" 


, 

to  wtiniate  and  settle."—  Blackttont:  Comment,,  bk. 
111.,  ch,  6. 

H  (1)  Promise  and  offer  : 

Scots  Law  :  An  offer  is  a  proposal  made  by 
the  offerer  to  the  person  to  whom  the  offer  is 
addressed,  to  give  or  to  do  something  either 
gratuitously  or  on  an  onerous  consideration. 
A  promise  is  an  offer  with  this  addition,  that 


koil,  boy;  pout,  Jififl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -slon  -  ihun.   -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  -  thus.    -  We,  -die,  &c.  =  tool,  del. 
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the  promisor,  from  the  nature  of  his  proposal, 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  other 
party's  assent,  which  he  takes  for  granted. 
An  offerer  is  not  bound  until  his  offer  is 
accepted.  A  promiser  is  bound  as  soon  as  the 
promise  reaches  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made. 
A  promise  may  be  absolute  or  conditional, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  express  or  implied.  An 
absolute  promise  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  events. 
The  obligation  to  fulfil  a  conditional  promise 
depends  on  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
An  unlawful  promise  is  not  binding,  being 
void  by  the  nature  of  it,  as  being  incompatible 
with  a  prior  paramount  obligation  of  obedience 
to  the  laws.  An  express  promise  is  one 
expressed  in  words  or  writing.  An  implied 
promise  is  one  which  reason  and  justice  dic- 
tate. A  promise  without  deed  is  said  to  be 
parol,  and  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  en- 
gagement by  parol  only,  a  promise  by  deed 
being  technically  called  a  covenant  (q.v.). 
(2)  Breach  of  promise ;  [BREACH]. 

*  promise-bound,  *  promise-bound- 

en,  a.  Bound  by  a  promise.  (Tennyson:  Enoch, 
Arden,  870.) 

*  promise-breach,  «.     The  breach  or 

violation  of  a  promise.    (Shakcsp. :  Measure 
Jbr  Measure,  v.  1.) 

promise-breaker,  *.  One  who  breaks 
or  violates  his  promises. 

"He   had   also    turned     dissembler    and   promise- 

breuki-r."— Macau! <i y  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

*  promise-crammed,  a.    Crammed  or 

stuffed  with    promises.      (Shakesp. :   Hamlet, 
Hi  2.) 

prom'-ise,  v.t.  &  i.    [PROMISE,  *.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  piomise  of;  to  declare  or  en- 
gage to  do,  give,  procure,  or  grant  to  or  for 
another :  espec.  to  engage  the  conferment  of, 
as  a  benefit.    (2  Peter  ii.  18.) 

2.  To  bind  one's  self  under  a  promise  to. 

"Temures  irromited  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that, 
If  they  would  surrender,  no  blood  ihould  be  shed." — 
Paley  :  Moral  Philotophg,  bk,  lit,  ch.  v. 

3-  To  give  promise  of;  to  afford  good 
reason  to  expect  or  hope. 

"  Beside*,  his  expedition  promttet 
Present  approach."  Shaketp,  :  Timon,  v.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bind  one's  self  by  a  promise ;  to  make 
a  promise  or  promises. 

"  To  prom  i«e  is  most  courtly." 

Shaketfi.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  T.  L 

2.  To  afford  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  or 
expectation  ;  to  give  promise. 

*  3.  To  stand  sponsor. 

"  There  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  king. 
And  promited   for  him :  and  Arthur  made  him 
knight."          Tfnnyion  :  Priletu  A  Ettarre,  15. 

H  (1)  I  promise  you:  I  assure  you ;  I  declare 
to  you.  (A  phrase  used  indifferently  of  good 
or  ill,  but  generally  of  something  ill,  or  won- 
derful.) 

''I  do  not  like  thy  look  :  1  prvmite  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IT.  1 

*  (2)  To  be  promised :  To  have  a  prior  en- 
gagement. 

"  *  Will  you  nip  with  me  to-night,  Casca?' 
'  No,  I  am  promised  forth.' " 

Shaketp. :  Jutiut  Catar,  L  1 

t  (3)  To  promise  one's  self:  To  have  strong 
confidence  or  expectation  of ;  to  assure  one's 
self. 

*  prom-ls-ee'.  s.    [Eng.  promise);  •«.]    One 
to  whom  a  promise  is  made. 

"  The  promise  Is  to  be  performed  in  tlurt  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time  that  the 
promisee  received  it  —  Paley  :  Moral  I'hiletophy.  bk. 
111.,  ch.  T. 

•  prom  -Ise-ful,  a.     [Eng.  promise;  -/«Z(0.] 
Full  of  promises.    (Sylvester:  Jlabylont  96.) 

prom'-Is  er,  s.  [Eng.  promise);  -er.]  One 
who  promises  ;  one  who  engages,  undertakes, 
or  covenants.  {Coleridge  :  \  Zapolya,  i.) 

prom  -Is  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [PROMISE,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Making  a  promise ;  entering  Into  a  cove- 
nant or  undertaking. 

2.  Giving  promise  or  just  grounds  for  ex- 
pectation or  hope  of  future  distinction  or  ex- 
cellence ;  likely  to  turn  out  well ;  as,  ajwomw- 
img  youth. 

C*  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  promise 
or  covenant. 


prom'-is-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  promising ;  -ly.] 
In  a  promising  manner;  so  as  to  give  good 
promise  of  the  future. 

prom'-Is-or,  «.    [Eng.  promise),  v. ;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  promises ;  one  who  enters 
into  a  covenant. 

g.  promise);   -ive.) 


*  pro-mis  sivo,  «.     [ Ku 

Making  a  promise. 


*pr6-mls'-s6r--tt-y,  adv.  [Eng.  promissory; 
•ly.]  By  way  of  promise. 

"  Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation 
ol  that  which  prom iuorily  was  unlawful."—  Browne: 
Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xlv. 

prom' -Is- sbr -y,  a.  [Lat.  promisor  =  a 
promiser ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.]  Containing, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  promise  or  covenant  to 
do  or  forbear  to  do  something. 

"As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact 
virtue,  ao  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promiuury."— Decay  of  Chritttan  Piety. 

promissory-note,  s. 

Comm. :  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  given 
sura  of  money  to  a  certain  person,  at  a  specified 
date.  The  phrase  "for  value  received"  is 
usually  Inserted,  and  in  aome  States  is  definitely 
required  to  insure  legality. 

promissory-oath,  *.    [OATH.] 

*  prd-mlf ,  v.t.    [Lat.  promitto.]   [PROMISE,  v.} 
To  disclose,  to  publish,  to  confess. 

"  Promising  .  .  .  frwike  and  free  pardop*  of  all 
offences  and  crimes  promittea."  —  Hall :  Chronicle, 
Benry  >'//.,  fo.  M. 

*  prom  ont,  «.     [An  abbrev.  of  promontory 
(q.v.).]    A  promontory. 

"  The  shore  let  her  transcend  the  promont  to  descry." 
Drayton :  Poly-OMon.  s.  L 

*  prom-on-tor'-I-otls,  a.    [Eng.  promontory ; 

-ous.]  Overhanging,  like  s  promontory  :  hence, 
high  and  predominant. 

"  The  Papists  brag  of  their  .  .  .  promontorhna 
oelsltude."— Adami: Work*.  I  422. 

prdm'-in-tor-y,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  promontoriwn, 
from  pro  =  forward,  and  mons  (genit.  montis) 
=  a  mountain ;  Fr.  promontoin;  Sp.,  Port,  & 
Ital.  promontorio.} 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  A  headland ;  a  high  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  lino 
of  the  coast ;  it  differs  from  a  cape  in  being 
properly  high  land,  while  a  cape  maybe  either 
high  or  low.    (Milton, :  P.  L.t  viL  414.) 

2.  Aunt. :  A  small  projection,  used  chiefly, 

(1)  Of  the  ear:   A  small  projection  at  the 
inner  paries  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
corresponding  to  the  external  scala  of  the 
cochlea. 

(2)  Of  the  sacrum:  The  projection  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  with 
the  hist  lumbar  vertebra. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  High,  projecting. 


prd-mote',  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat  promotus,  pa.  par. 
of  promoveo  =  to  promote,  to  further;  pro  = 
forward,  and  moveo  =  to  move ;  Fr.  promou- 
voir ;  Sp.  &  Port,  promover;  Ital.  promovere.] 

•  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  inform ;  to  act  as  an  informer. 

"  Thou,  Sinus,  that  lov'st  still  to  be  promoting, 
Because  I  aport  about  King  Henry  a  marriage." 
Barington  :  fpiframi,  p.  96. 

2.  To  urge  or  incite  another,  especially  to 
a  wrong  act. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  forward,  to  further,  to  advance ;  to 
contribute  to  the  growth,  increase,  or  advance- 
ment of.    (Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  205.) 

2.  To  excite ;  to  stir  up. 

"  But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success  f 
None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promote!  it  less." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xii.  28*. 

3.  To  exalt,  to  elevate ;  to  raise  to  a  higher 
position  or  rank  ;  to  prefer. 

"  He  was  promoted  to  to  high  an  office.1*—  Qra/ton  : 
Henry  VI.  (an.  14). 

4.  To  get  up  and  float,  as  a  company. 

*  pro'-mote'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  promote  ; -ment.] 
The  same  as  PROMOTION  (q.v.). 

pro-mot-er,  «.    [Eng.  promote);  •«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  An  informer. 

14  Promoter*  be  those  which  In  popular  and  penal 
actions  do  defer  the  names  or  complain  of  offenders," 
— Cowett:  Th*  Interpreter. 


2.  One  whoor  that  whicn  promotes,  further*, 
or  advances  anything ;  a  furtherer. 

"  That  great  and  learned  promoter  of  experimental 
philosophy."— Boylt:  Work*,  L  44. 

3.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

M  The  first  promoterot  the  conspiracy."— Goldtmltk  • 
The  See,  No.  1 

4.  One  who  promotes  a  company  or  financial 
undertaking  ;  one  who  gets  up  a  joint-stock 
company. 

"  He  might  have  been  the  promoter  of  some  .  .  . 
Gold  Mining  Company."— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept  tt. 

IL  Law :  The  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  an  eo 
clesiastical  court 

"  Mr.  .  .  .  proctor,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  Hi 

promoter."— Church  Tintet,  Feb.  12,  1886. 

pro  mo  tion,  *  pro  mo-cl-on,  «.  [Fr. 
promotion,  from  Lat  promotionem,  accus.  of 
promotio,  from  promotus  ;  Bp.  promotion ;  Ital. 
promozione,} 

*  1.  The  act   of    informing ;    information 
against  one.    [PROMOTE.] 

"  Covetouaneas  and  promotion  and  such  like  are 
that  right  hand  and  right  eye  which  must  be  cut  off 
and  plucked  out,"— Tyndule  :  £xpo»ition  of  Matthew  vt. 

2.  Tlie    act  of  promoting,  furthering,  or 
advancing ;  advancement,  encouragement 

"  No  premium  paid  for  promotion  of  the  company  " 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  15.  1886. 

3.  The  act  of  promoting  or  raising  in  rank 
or  position ;  preferment ;  exaltation  in  rank 
or  position. 

"  Thy  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction." 

MUttm:  P.  «..  ilLSOt 

*  prfc-md'-tive,  a.      [Eng.  promote);   -it*.) 
Tending  or  serving  to  promote,  advance,  or 
further ;  furthering,  encouraging. 

*  prf-mo'-tor,  *.    [Lat]    An  informer.    (P. 
Holland :  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  428.) 

*  pro  mov   al,  ».   [Eng.  promote);  -al.}  Pro- 
motion, advancement. 

"  For  the  promoval  of  the  good  of  that  youth."— 
Urguhart ;  tiabelai*,  bk.  lii..  eh.  xxix. 

*  pro-mAve',  v.  t.    [Lat.  promoveo  =  to  promote 

~  To  promote  to  forward,  to  advance. 

:  Loving  <t  Beloved.) 

prd-mdv'-ent,  s.     [Lat.  promovtns,  pr.  par. 
of  promoveo  =  to  promote  (q.v.).]    The  p 
in  the  instance  court  of  the  admiralty. 

"  pro  mov'-er,  s.  [Eng.  premov(e);  >er.]  A 
promoter. 

"Burned  with  all  the  promoter*  thereof." — Joye: 
Expoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  viL 

prompt  (mp  as  m), '  prompte,  a.ks.  [Fr. 
prompt,  from  Lat.  promptus  =  brought  to 
light,  at  hand,  ready :  prop.  pa.  par.  ot  promo 
=  to  take  or  bring  forward :  pro  =  forward, 
and  emo  =  to  take ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pronto.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  de- 
mands ;  sharp. 

"She  that  was  prompte  and  redy  to  all  euyll." — 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  cb.  cxvi. 

2.  Given,  done,  or  performed  readily  and 
without  delay ;  quick,  ready ;  characterized 
by,  or  done  with,  alacrity. 

"That  exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  In  which 
the  strength  of  regular  armies  consista.*1— Macaulay  ; 
Sitt.  Eng.,  oh.  xiii. 

3.  Acting  quickly  and  readily ;  ready  and 
willing. 

"  A  matchless  hone,  though  something  old 
Prompt  to  his  paces."        Scott :  Jturmiott,  IL  M. 

*  4.  Hasty,  forward,  petulant 

*  5.  Inclined,  disposed. 

"To  whloh  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  prsg. 
nan  t."  ShaJeetp.  :  Troilut  a  Crettida,  iv,  4. 

*  6.  Unobstructed,  open. 
B.  As  substantive: 
Comm. :  (See  extract). 

"A  prompt  is  an  agreement  between  a  shipper  or 
Importer  and  a  merchant,  in  which  the  former  engages 
to  sell  certain  specified  goods  at  a  given  price,  and  the 
latter  to  take  them  up  and  pay  for  them  at  a  specified 
date."—  BitheU:  Countlng-houi*  Dictionary. 

prompt-book,  s.  The  book  ased  by  the 
prompter  of  a  theatre. 

prompt  side,  s.  The  side  of  the  stage, 
right  of  the  audience,  on  which  the  prompter 
usually  stands. 

prompt  (mp  as  m).  v.t    [PROMPT,  a.] 

1.  To  urge  or  incite  to  action  or  exertion ; 

to  instigate. 

"  Revelation*  which  prompted  the  paramount  legal 
authority  of  Germany  to  advance  so  grave  an  im- 
peacliment"  —  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  IS,  18M. 


Ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


prompter— pronounced 
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*  2.  To  dictate ;  to  suggest  to  the  mind. 
"The  voices  of  the  choir  far  below  may  .  .  .  prompt 

the  soug  of  praise."— Eustace :  Italy,  vol.  ilL,  en.  x. 

*  3.  To  remind ;  to  give  notice  to. 

4.  To  assist,  as  a  speaker,  when  at  a  loss,  by 
suggesting  the  words  forgotten  or  next  in 
order :  as,  To  prompt  an  actor. 

promp'-ter  (mp  as  m)t  *  promp-tare,  s. 
[Eng.  prompt,  v.  ;  ~er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  prompts,  urges, 
or  incites  to  action  or  exertion. 

2.  One  who  assists  a  speaker,  when  at  a 
loss,    by    suggesting    or    repeating    words. 
Specif.,  a  person  placed  behind  the  scenes  in 
a  theatre,  whose  duty  is  to  prompt  or  assist 
the  actors  when  at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the  tirst 
words  of  a  sentence,  or  words  forgotten. 

"No  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance." 

Shakes?. :  itomeo  A  Juliet.  i  4. 

promp  ti  tudc  (mp  as  m),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat.  prompt Undo,  from  Lat.  promptus 
—  prompt  (q.v.).J 

1.  Readiness  or  quickness  of  decision  and 
action  as  occasion  requires. 

"  The  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting  analogies."— 
Sume:  On  the  Understanding,  \  9.  (Note  n.) 

2.  Readiness   of  will;    cheerful    alacrity; 
promptness. 

prompt  -1^  (mp  as  m),  *  prompt-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  prompt,  a.  ;  -ly.}  In  a  prompt  manner  ; 
with  promptness  or  alacrity ;  quickly,  readily, 
expeditiously. 

"Government  will  promptly  repudiate  his  action."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  16, 188*. 

promptness  (mp  as  m), '  prompt  ncs,  s. 
[Eng.  prompt ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  prompt;  readiness  or  quickness  in 
decision  and  action ;  promptitude,  cheerful 
alacrity. 

"  Oodlye  promptnet  and  read  in  ease  to  believe."  — 
Udal:  LukeiiL 

*  prompt'-u-$r-jf  (mp  as  m),  *.  &  o.    [Lat. 
promptuariitm  ;  Fr.  promptuaire.] 

A*  As  subst. ;  A  storehouse,  a  repository, 

ft  magazine. 

"  His  judicious  memory  being  a  copious  promptuary 
of  what  was  profitable. "—Howe  :  Funeml  Sermon  on 
Dr.  Bates. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  to 
make,  preparation. 

*  prompt  -ure  (mp  as  m),  s.    [Eng.  prompt; 
-ure.]    Prompting,  suggestion,  instigation. 

"  He  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood." 

Ishaketp.  ;  .Veature/or  Measure,  11.  4. 

pr5-mul'-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  promulgatus,  pa. 
par.  of  promulgo  =  to  publish.  A  word  of 
unknown  origin :  perhaps  for  provulgo,  from 
vulgus  =  the  people,  the  public ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
promulgar ;  Ital.  promulgare.]  To  publish; 
to  make  known  by  public  declaration,  as  a 
law,  tidings,  &c. ;  to  proclaim,  to  announce ; 
to  teach  publicly  or  openly. 

"  Promulgating  mischlevoua  maxima." —  Burke  : 
French  Revolution. 

prom  ul  ga  tlon,  *.  [Lat.  promulgatio, 
from  promulgatus,  pa.  par.  of  promulgo  =  to 
promulgate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  promulgation  ;  Sp.  pro- 
mulgation; Ital.  promulgaz-ione,]  The  act  of 
promulgating  or  publishing ;  publication ; 
open  declaration,  or  announcement,  or  teach- 
ing. 

"In  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law.*1— South  : 
Sermons,  vol.  1.,  >«r.  7. 

prora    ul   ga   tor,  pro  mul'  &a  tor,  s. 

[Lat.]    One  who  promulgates  or  publishes ;  a 

publisher. 

"How  groundless  •>  calumny  thii  la,  appears  from 
the  aanctity  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  excludes 
fraud  and  falsehood;  so  also  from  the  deaignmeiits 
aud  alms  of  it»  first  promulgators."— Decay  o/  Piety. 

*  pro  mulge',  v.t.    [Lat.  promulgo  =  to  pro- 
mulgate.(q.v.);  Fr.  promulguer.]    To  promul- 
gate, to  publish,  to  teach  openly. 

"  When  Christ  promui-jtd  his  doctrine."— South  • 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  «, 

*  prd-mul&'-er,  s.     [Eng.  promulg(tf);   ~er.] 
One  who  promulgates  ;  a  promulga-tor. 

"  He  believes  the  Christian  religion  true,  because 
the  great  author  and  promulger  of  It  died,  and  rose 
ag.tiu  from  the  dead."— South ;  Sermon*,  vol.  lx.,  ser.  8. 

*  pro-mus  -915,  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat.  musca 

=  afly.] 

Entom. :  The  rostrum  in  the  Rhynchota. 

prd-my-ce'-li-um,  s,  [Pret  pro*,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  mycelium  (q.v.).] 


Bot. :  Sacs  in  fungals,  sometimes  multiply- 
ing, sometimes  developing  into  perfect  plants. 
Example,  the  so-called  budding  of  yeast. 

pro-na'-6s,  *.  [Gr.,  from  np6  (pro)  =  before, 
and  co6f  (naos)  =  a  temple.] 

Arch.  :  The  area  immediately  before  a  tem- 
ple. The  term  is  often  used  for  the  portico  In 
front  of  a  building.  [NAOS.] 

pro-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pronus  = 
prone  (q.v.).] 

1.  That   position  of  the    hand  when    the 
thumb  is  turned  toward  the  body  and  the 
palm  downward. 

2.  The  act  of  having  the  palm  downwards  ; 
that  motion  of  the  arm  whereby  the  palm  is 
turned  down  wards;  the  opposite  tosupination 
(q.v.).    It  is  effected  by  the  pronator  muscles. 

"The  muscles  .  .  ,  can  perform  flexion,  extension, 
pronation,  supiiiatlon."— Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  62. 

pro-nat'-6rf  s.    [PRONATION.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  to  two  muscles — 
pronator  teres  and  pronator  quadratus — of  the 
forearm.  Both  assist  in  pronation,  and  the 
latter  bends  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  con- 
versely. 

prone,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pronus  =  inclined 
forward,  from  pro  =  forward,  cogn.  with  Gr. 
•nprjvris  (prenes)—  headlong ;  Sansc.  pravana 
=  declining,  ready,  prone  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prono.] 

1.  Bending  forward  or  downward ;  inclined  ; 
not  erect. 

"  That  with  prone  faces  crop  the  foodful  ground." 
Blackie :  Lays  of  the  Highlands,  p.  137. 

2.  Lying  with    the    face    downward ;    the 
opposite  to  supine. 

"  A  monstrous  serpent,  on  hia  belly  prone." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  SU. 

*  3.  Rushing  or  falling  downward  or  head- 
long. 

*  4.  Sloping,  inclined  ;  not  level. 

"A  prone  and  sinking  land."    Blackmore:  Creation. 
5.  Inclined  by  disposition  or  natural  ten- 
dency ;    disposed,  propense.      It    is  usually 
used  in  an  ill  sense  :  as,  Prone  to  strife,  prone 
to  intemperance,  &c- 

*  6.  Eager,  hot 

"0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  684. 

*  prone'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prone;  -ly.]  In  a 
prone  manner  or  position  ;  so  as  to  bend  or 
incline  forward  or  downward. 

prone'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  prone;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  prone  or  bending  for- 
ward or  downward. 

"  Pronenest,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking 
downwards." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Krrours. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward ;  the  opposite  to  supineness. 

*  3.  Descent,  declivity,  steepness. 

4.  Inclination  of  will;  disposition,  propen- 
sion,  propensity,  tendency. 

"Proneness  to  do  all  that  a  man  knows  of  God's 
will."— South:  Sermons,  voL  L,  ser.  8. 

prong1,  *  pronge,  *  prongue,  *.    [Prob.  of 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  WeT.  procio  —  to  thrust,  to 
poke  ;  procyr  =  a  poker ;  Gael,  brog  =  to  spur, 
to  goad ;  Low  Ger.  prange  =  a  stake.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  a  fork. 

"One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along, 
And  glides  unhappy  near  the  triple  prong." 
falconer :  Shipwreck,  il. 

2.  The  spike  of  a  fork  or  similar  instrument ; 
a  tine. 

"Portcullis  spiked  with  Iron  prong," 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.    (Introd.) 

3.  A  pointed  projection :  as,  the  prongs  of  a 
stag's  antlers. 

*  4.  A  pang,  a  throe,  a  sharp  pain. 

"Tlirowe.  womannys  pronge,  sekenes.  Erwni>na." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

n.  Bot. :  Arundinaria  falcata. 
prong  buck,  s.  [PRONG-HORN  ANTELOPE.] 
prong  chuck,  s. 

Turning :  A  burnishing  chuck  with  a  steel 
prong. 

prong-hoe,  t.  A  hoe  with  prongs  to 
break  the  earth. 

prong-horn.'-  [PRONO-HORN ANTELOPE.] 
prong-horn  antelope,  s. 

Zool. ;  Antilocapra  americana,  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  North  America,  from  53° 


N.  to  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California.  It 
is  rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  and 
stands  three  feet  at  the  shoulder.  Pale  fawn 
aboveand  on  the  limbs ;  breast,  abdomen,  aud 
rump  white.  The  horns  are  branched,  aud 
are  shed  annually. 

*  prong,  v.t.    [PRONG,  s.]    To  stab,  as  with  a 
prong  or  fork.    (Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair,  vol. 
ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

pronged,  a.  [Eng.  prong;  -td.]  Having 
prongs  or  sharp  points. 

*  pron'-I-tjf,  s.     [Lat.  pronitas,  from  pronus 
=  prone     (q.v.).J     Proneuess,     disposition, 
tendency. 

"Vicious  pronities  and  Inclinations  of  human 
nature."— KUlingbeck:  Sermons,  p.  227. 

pro-nom'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  pronomen,  genit 
pronominis  =  a  pronoun  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
pronominal;  Ital.  pronomiiiale.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pronoun. 

"Thy,  my,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are  pronominal 
adjectives."— Lowth:  Introd,  to  English  Grammar. 

pro  nom  In-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pronominal ; 
•ly.]  As  a  pronoun  ;  with  the  force  or  effect 
of  a  pronoun. 

pro  non-9e,  a.     [Fr.]    [PRONOUNCE.] 

Lit. :  Pronounced  ;  hence,  strongly  marked 
or  defined  ;  emphasised,  decided,  emphatic. 

pro-no' -tar-^f  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  no- 
tary.] A  "first  notary.  (Wharton.) 

pro -noun,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  noun; 
Lat.  pronomen;  Fr.  pronom;  Sp.  pronombre ; 
Ital.  pronome.] 

Gram. :  A  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun  or 
name  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  such  noun  or  name,  but  differing 
from  a  noun  in  hot  being  permanently  at- 
tached to  any  certain  object  or  class  of  objects, 
and  in  not  being  limited  in  its  application. 
Pronouns  in,  English  are  divided  into  (I) 
Personal,  (2)  Demonstrative,  (3)  Interrogative, 
(4)  Relative,  and  (5)  Indefinite.  [DEMONSTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONAL,  POSSESSIVE,  RELATIVE.]  In- 
terrogative pronouns  are  those  which  serve 
to  ask  a  question,  as  who  ?  which  ?  what  f  In- 
definite pronouns,  or  such  as  do  not  specify 
any  particular  object,  are  used,  some  as  sub- 
stantives, some  as  adjectives  :  as,  any,  aught, 
each,  every,  other,  &c.  In  Middle  English 
man,  men,  or  me  was  used  as  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun, its  place  being  now  taken  by  one,  as  In 
"  One  says."  [ONE,  B.  2.] 

"  As  nouns  are  notes  or  signs  of  things,  so  pronoun* 
are  of  nouns." —  Wilkint :  Real  Character,  pt  ilL ,  ch.  ii. 

pr6-n6"unce',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  prononcer,  from 
Lat.  pronundo  —  to  pronounce  :  pro  =  forth, 
and  nuncio  =  to  tell ;  8p.  &  Port,  pronundar  ; 
Ital.  pronundare,  pronunziare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  to  utter  articulately  ;   to  speak  ;  to 
represent  vocally. 

"  His  name  is  pronounced  Broom.  "—Byron  .•  Snglith   • 
Bardt  A  Scotch  Reviewers.    (Note.) 

2.  To  utter  formally,  solemnly,  or  officially : 
as,  To  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

3.  To  speak,  utter,  or  deliver  rhetorically : 
as,  To  pronounce  a  speech. 

4.  To  declare,  to  affirm. 

**  Pronounce  it  faithfully." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  4  Juliet,  IL  S. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  articulate. 

"A  man  may  articulate  every  word,  pronounce 
faultlessly,  read  fluently,  and  observe  the  punctuation, 
and  yet  be  far  from  a  good  reader."— Earle  :  Philology, 
{616. 

2.  To  declare  or  affirm  with  authority ;  to 
speak  confidently. 

"  Those  who  judged  after  the  event  pronounced  that 
he  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  ohowii  bis  usual  sagacity.1* 
— Macautay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  pro  nounce',  s.    [PRONOUNCE,  v.]   Declara- 
tion, pronouncement. 

"The  final  pronounce  or  cannon  of  one  archprlmat*." 
—Milton :  Keaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vL 

pro  nounce' -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pronounce ; 
-able.  ]  Capable  of  being  pronounced  or  uttered. 

pro  nounced',  ;xi.  ;wr.  &a.    [PRONOUNCE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Emphasised ;  strongly  marked 
or  defined. 

"Parta  may  yet  be  slightly  pronounced  or  eiuphsr 
slsed."— CasteUt  Technical  Kducator,  pt  xi,  p.  SIS. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -  tion  •=  shan.   -tlon, -»ion  =  shun; -t ion,    jion^zhun.    -cioug,  -tiona,  -sloua  =  sous,    -ble, -die,  ic.  =  b^l,  del 
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pro  noiince'-ment,  s.  (Eng.  pronounce  ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  pronouncing  ;  a  formal 
declaration  or  announcement. 

"To  add  any  thin?  like  a  pronouncement  .  .  .  li  not 
the  province  of  a  general  service."—  Matthew  Arnold  : 
Latl  Jit&ayt,  p.  317. 

pro  noting-  er,  s.  [Eng.  pronounce);  -er.] 
One  who  pronounces,  utters,  or  declares. 

"He  IB  the  pronouncer  and  executor  of  right."— 
Jtal-iffh:  Biit.  World,  bk.  li.,  ch.  iv.,  |  4. 


pr  6  noilnf'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [PRONOUNCE,  v  .  ] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to,  Indicating,  or 
teaching   pronunciation  :  as,  a  pronouncing 
dictionary. 

*  prd-nu'-W-al,  a.  [Lat.  pronuba  =  she  who 
presides  over  marriage  :  pro  =  before,  and 
nubo  =  to  marry.)  Presiding  over  marriage. 

pro-nu'-Gl$-u»,   e.     [Pref.  pro-,  and   Eng. 

nucleus.} 

Biology:  A  component  part  of  the  first 
embryonic  or  segmentation  sphere,  or  blasto- 
sphere.  Pronuclei  are  distinguished  as  male 
and  female  :  the  former  consists  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  after  the  extrusion  of  polar 
globules  from  the  ovum  ;  the  second  is  the 
head  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  has  penetrated 
the  vitelline  membrane,  and  sunk  into  the 
yolk  substance. 

"The  male  pronuclcut  gradually  approaches  the 
site  of  the  female  pronuclntt  ;  and  a*  toou  as  It  comes 
In  contact  with  ft,  the  latter,  which  was  previously 
motionless,  assumes  a  new  activity,  and  the  two  pro- 
nuclei,  impelled  perhaps  by  the  amoilxiid  movement* 
of  the  yolk  protoplasm  which  accompany  the  chauge, 
finally  unite,  orare  fused  iutoon*."—  <fuai«:  Anatomy 
fed.  »th),  11.  740. 


nun'  91  a-ble,   a. 

Pronounceable. 


[Lat.    pronuncia- 


*  prtt-nun'-ci-al,  a.     [Lat.   pronuncio  =  to 
pronounce.]    Pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

pro  nun  ci  -a  men'- to,     pro  nun  ci  a 

mi-en -to  (C  as  th)f  *.  [Sp.  pronuncia- 
niento.]  A  manifesto  ;  a  formal  declaration 
or  announcement ;  a  pronouncement. 

pro'-nun-cJ-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  pronunciation, 
from  Lat.  pronunciationem,  accus.  of  pro- 
nunciatio  =  a  pronouncing,  from  pronunciatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pronuncio  =  to  pronounce  (q.v.); 
8p.  pronunciation ;  Ital.  pronundazione.] 

1.  The   act   or   mode   of  pronouncing   or 
articulating ;  the  act  of  uttering  with  articu- 
lation ;  the  mode  of  uttering  words  or  letters  ; 
Utterance. 

"  One  kind  of  dl  (Terence  In  the  pronunciation  of  d  1  ffer- 
•nt  nations."—  WUkint:  Real  Character,  pi.  ill.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  That  part  of  rhetoric  which  teaches  to 
•peak  in  public  with  propriety  and  graceful- 
ness ;  delivery  of  a  speech. 

"Propriety   of   pronunciation.'— Blair ;    Lecturet, 
TOL  li.,  5  88. 

*pro"-nun'-9l-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat  pronun- 
ciat(us),  pa.  par.  of  pronuncio  =  to  pronounce 
(q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -it*.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pronunciation ;  pro- 
nun  ciatory. 

2.  Uttering  or  affirming  confidently ;  dog- 
matical. 

"The  confident  and  pronunciofiM  school  of  Aris- 
totle."— Bacon :  Prometheut. 

*  prft-nun'-cl-a-tor,  s.     [Lat]     One  who 
pronounces ;  a  pronouncer. 

*  prS-nun'--ci-ii-tor-$?,  a.     [Eng.  pronvn- 
ciator;  ~y.]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  pro- 
nunciation. 

pro-ce'-ml-on,  s.  [Gr.irpootVioi'Cprooimion).] 
A  proem  (q.v-X  (Tennyson;  Lucretius,  70.) 

proof,  *  pr  co  vo.  *  preef,  *  preve,  *  pr  of c, 
*  preife,  *  priete,  *proofe,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 

preuve  =  a  proof,  from  Low  Lat.  prolxtf  from 
Lat.  pro&o=to  prove  (q.v.);  Port  &  Ital. 
prow;  8p.  prueoa;  Dan.  prove;  Sw,  prof; 
Dut.  proef;  Ger.  probe.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  proving  or  trying ; 
any  act,  process,  or  operation  done  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  fact ;  a  test,  a  trial. 

"  Put  it  til  proof."  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  Ir.  6. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  prove,  try,  or  test 
anything ;   that  which   serves  as  evidence ; 
that  which  proves  or  establishes  any  truth  or 
fact ;   that  evidence  which  is  sufficient   to 


satisfy  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  a  fact,  statement,  or  proposition. 

"By  proofi  meaning  inch  argument*  from  experi- 
ence a*  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition."— 
flume:  On  the  Vnderitandinff,  f  6.  (Note.) 

3.  The    state  of   being    proved,    tried,    or 
tested,  and  having  stood  the  test ;  firmness, 
•  hardness  ;  firm  temper  ;  impenetrability. 

"I  am  her  knight  by  proof '." 

Shakctp. :  Trottut  *  Crettida,  v.  5. 

*4.  Defensive  arms  tried  and  found  im- 
penetrable. 

"  He.  Bel  1 1  ma's  bridegroom,  lapt  In  proof, 
Confronted  him."        Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  L  2. 

*  5.  That  which  is  proved  or  experienced  ; 
truth  or  knowledge  gained   by  experience; 
experience. 

"  Who  knowg  by  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof." 

Bkaketp. ;  Cymbeline,  L  1 

6.  A  test  applied  to  certain  articles,  manu- 
factured or  not    [PROOF-SPIRIT.] 
H  Technically : 

1,  Engraving: 

(1)  An  impression  taken  from  a  steel  or 
copper  plate  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  to 
determine  its  forwardness. 

(2)  An    early    impression   of  a  completed 
plate  before  the  printing  of  the  regular  edition. 

2.  Print. :  [FIRST-PROOF,  REVISE.] 
B.  As  adjective : 

L  Impenetrable;  able  to  resist  physically 
or  morally.  (Frequently  used  in  composition, 
as  water-pro^,  nre-proq/',  &c.) 

"  Fight  with  hearts  more  prw^than  shields, " 

Khaketp. :  Coriolanut,  L  4. 

IT  It  is  now  followed  by  against,  formerly 
also  by  to. 

"  Fronf  againtt  all  temptation. " 

Milton  :  P.  R..  IT.  ISS. 

2.  Used  in  proving  or  testing :  as,  a  proof 
charge  of  powder. 

3.  Of  a  certain  alcoholic  strength  :  as,  proof 
spirit 

\  (I)  Proof  of  sugar:  The  test  by  which  a 
sugar-boiler  judges  of  the  condition  of  the 
condensed  syrup. 

(2)  Proof  of  gunpowder :  Samples  of  powder 
are  proved  before  beine  made  up  into  cart- 
ridges, to  see  that  each  quantity  produces 
the  same  range,  and  afterwards  a  proportion 
of  cartridges  are  fired  from  rifles  on  fixed 
rests.     These  are  fired  in  pairs  at  a  target 
marked    with    squares,    so   that   the   exact 
position  of  the  bullet-marks  in  a  series  of 
shots  can  be  ascertained.   Powder,  when  freely 
burnt,  should  leave  no  residuum ;  the  grains 
should  be  even  in  size,  well-glazed,  and  without 
dust,  and  its  density  should  be  uniform. 

(3)  Proof  of  ordnance :  Guns  are  proved  by 
using  charges  of  powder  considerably  heavier 
than  they  would  be  required  to  bear  with 
special  bolts  or  projectiles.     The  guns  are 
fired  by  electricity,  and  examined  after  every 
round.      The    number    of  rounds   fired   for 
"proof"  is  not  specified. 

*  proof-arm,  v.t.    To  arm  so  as  to  make 
proof  or  secure. 

proof-house,  *.  A  house  fitted  up  for 
proving  the  barrels  of  fire-arms. 

proof-plane,  s. 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  collecting  fric- 
tional  electricity,  or  carrying  their  smal  1 
charges  from  one  conductor  to  another.  It 
is  usually  a  small  disc  of  metal,  or  card, 
covered  with  gold  leaf  or  tinfoil,  and  mounted 
upon  a  handle  of  some  insulating  material. 

proof-plug,  s.  A  plug  screwed  tem- 
porarily into  the  breech  of  a  gun-barrel  to  be 
proved. 

proof-print,  *.    [PROOF,  A.  II.  i.  (2).] 
proof-sheet,  s.    [PROOF,  A.  II.  2.) 

proof-spirit,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of 
distilled  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
defined  by  the  Act  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  to  be 
"  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature  of  51"  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  exactly  H 
parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water.' 
Its  sp.  gr.  =  -9198  at  15°,  and  it  contains  49J 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol. 

proof  staff,  s.  A  metallic  straight-edge 
by  which  a  wooden  staff  is  tested  and  cor- 
rected. [RED-STAFF.] 

proof-stick,  s. 

Sugar-making  :  A  stick  with  which  a  small 


quantity  of  syrup  is  Hftfd  from  the  open  paa 
or  the  vacuum-pan  to  judge,  by  the  rapidity 
and  character  ef  its  crystallization,  the  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  the  pan. 

*  proof-text,  s.      A  text  or  passage  ol 
Scripture  relied  upon  forprovingadoctrine,  &c. 

"proof  -less,  a.  [Eng.  proof;  -less.]  Un- 
snpi>orte«l  by  or  wanting  proof;  unproved; 
not  proved. 

"  Bitch  questionable,  not  to  Bay  altogether  proo/t49tt 
oonceiU."—  Boyle:  Worki,  11.  SfKL 


*  proof  '-lSss-l&  adv.  [Eng.  proofless;  -ly.l 
Without  proof. 

pro-6p'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  5^«  (pp*is) 
=  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Antkrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  Individuals  or 
races  having  the  naso-malar  index  above  110, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Caucasians.  [tf«so- 
malar  Index.] 

pro-o'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  oBf  (ovs\ 
genit.  wr6v  (otos)  =  the  ear.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  anterior 
ossification  of  the  auditory  c^psale,  corre- 
sponding to  part  of  the  petrous  bone  in  man. 

prop,  v.t.    [PROP,  9.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by 
placing  something  under  or  against  as  a  sup- 
port.   (Generally  followed  by  up  :  as,  To  prop 
up  a  wall.) 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against 

"  Down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  It  propp'd  before." 

Butter  .-  Hudibrat,  L  J. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  support,  to  sustain  ;  to  sava 
from  ruin  or  decay.  (Shakesp.  ;  Cymbeline,  i.  6.) 

prop,  *proppe,  s.  [Ir.  propa  =  a  prop; 
GaeL  prop  =  a  support,  prop  =  to  prop  ;  O. 
Dut.  proppe=an  iron  branch,  proppen  =  to 
prop;  Dan.  prop~&  prop;  Sw.  propp  ;  Ger. 
pfropjf—  a  cork,  a  stopple,  pfropfen  =  to  cram, 
stuff,  or  thrust  into.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  support  ;  that  which  sus- 
tains a  superincumbent  weight  ;  that  on  which 
anything  rests  for  support  ;  a  stay.  (Lit.  tofig.) 

"  Our  last  prop, 
Our  happy  lile's  only  remaining  stay." 

Wordneorth  .-  Excurtton,  bk.  til. 

1    2.  Vehicles  :  A  stem  fastened  to  the  carriage 
bow  for  the  attachment  of  the  stretcher-piece. 

prop-joint,  «. 

Vehicles  :  The  jointed  bar  which  spreads  the 
bows  of  a  calash-top. 

prop-Stay,  s.  A  transverse  water-tube 
crossing  a  boiler-flue,  forming  a  passage  for 
the  water  and  increasing  the  flue  surface  by 
the  exposure  of  its  exterior  surface  to  the 
heated  current. 

prop-  wood,  5. 

1.  Saplings    and   underwood   suitable    for 
cutting  into  props. 

2.  Short  stout  lengths  of  fir  and  other  wood, 
used  for  propping  up  the  roofs  of  coal-mines. 

prop-word,  «.    [PILLOW-  WORD.] 

pr6-p»-deu'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  TrpoimiSevrtKoj 
(propaideutikos),  from  wpojratfi*^  (propaideuo) 
=  to  teach  beforehand.  :  wpo  (pro)  =  before, 
and  Trcuotft/w  (vaideuo)  —  to  teach  ;  wait  (pais), 
genit.  irouo'os  (paidos)  =  a  child.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  propaedeu- 
tics or  the  introduction  to  any  art  or  science; 
acting  or  serving  as  an  introduction  to  any 
art  or  science  ;  instructing  beforehand. 

B.  At  subst.  :  An  introduction  to  any  art 
or  science  ;  an  introduction  generally. 

"  Kantianism  ...  is  being  developed  into  a  propae- 
deutic to  Christianity."—  Athenctum,  Dec.  20.  1884. 

prd-pae-deu'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  propcedeutic  ; 
-at.]  The  same  as  PROPAEDEUTIC  (q.v.). 

pro-p»-deu'-tics,  a.  [PROPAEDEUTIC.]  The 
preliminary  learning  or  instruction  connected 
with  any  art  or  science  ;  the  knowledge  and 
rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  any  particular 
art,  science,  &c. 

*prop'-a-gar-ble,a.  [Eng.  propag(ate);  -able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  propagated  or  continued 
and  multiplied  by  natural  generation  or  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Capable  «f  being  propagated  or  spread 
by  any  means,  as  doctrines,  principles,  &c. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  anUdst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  kw» 
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prop- 


.p-a  gan'-da,  >.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda  Fide,   a   commission    of   Cardinals 
charged  with  the  direction  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  foreign  missions  in  the  Roman 
Church.     The  Congregation  was  established 
by  Gregory  XV.  by  the  bull  IntemttUll  (July 
zi,  1622),  and  now  lias  its  seat  in  tile  Palazzo 
Ferrattini,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  (1623-44)  founded  the  Pro- 
paganda College  in  furtherance  of  the  design 

,  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  here  young  men  of 
all  nations  are  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and 
take  an  oath  to  devote  themselves  for  life  to 
the  foreign  missions  in  whatever  province  or 
vicariate  they  may  be  appointed  to  by  the 
Congregation. 

"  The  celebrated  printing-office  at  the  Propaganda 
!•  ri.;u  lit  Orieutal  types,  and  has  produced  many 
worksuf  great  typunmiihiual  tieauty.  .  .  .  The  annual 
•lamination  o*  tti.-  puiiil*.  which  takes  place  in  Janu- 
ary (on  t  lie  il:iy  lw>fui-e  the  Epii-hany!  is  nil  interesting 
sotue  which  few  travelled,  who  are  then  ill  Rome, 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting  poetry  and 
speeches  ill  their  several  languages,  accompanied  also 
by  music,  as  performed  in  their  several  countries.  — 
Hurray' t  Handbook  of  Rome  (fa.  1(81),  p.  2M. 

2.  Hence,  any  institution,  system,  or  pro- 
eramme  for  propagating  any  particular  doc- 
trine or  set  of  doctrines. 

"  A  reverent  propaganda  of  unbelief."— Edv>,  Sept. 
7. 1885. 

prop-a-gand'-ifm,  «.  [Eng.  propaganda); 
-ism.]  The  system  or  practice  of  propa- 
gating any  particular  doctrine  or  views. 

••  His  ):ropn<jnnditm  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  Oreat  Britain.'— Dailit  Chronicle.  Sept.  1,  1886. 

'-ist,  s.  to  a.    [Bng.  pnpagan- 

A*  As  subst. :  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  any  particular  doctrine  or 
views. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
propagandism  of  any  kind. 

••  Propaffandltt  objects."— -fftAo.  Sept.  8, 1885. 

prop'-a-gate,  v.t.  &  1.  [Lat  propagatus,  pa. 
par.  of  propago  =  to  peg  down,  to  propagate 
by  layers,  to  produce,  to  beget :  pro-  =  before, 
and  pag-t  root  of  pango  =  to  fasten,  to  fix ; 
allied  to  propages,  propago  =  a  layer;  Fr. 
fropager;  8p.propagar;  Ital.  propagare.} 

A,  Transitive: 
i  Literally: 

1.  To  continue  or  multiply  by  generation 
•or  successive  production ;  to  cause  to  repro- 
duce itselt  (Said  of  animals  or  plants.) 

*  2.  To  scatter. 

"Tills  short  harangue  propagated  the  Juncto."— 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  Mi. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  \.  To  generate,  to  produce,  to  originate. 

"Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
bardlyever  totally  eradicated.  "—Sichardton:  Clariua. 

*  2.  To  promote,  to  increase. 

"  Griefs  at  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate. 

S/iakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  L  I. 

8.  To  spread,  to  disseminate,  to  diffuse,  to  ex- 
tend, to  promote ;  to  cause  to  spread  or  extend. 

"This  practise,  therefore,  of  acting  vices,  doth 
onely  propagate  them."— frynne:  1  Sittrio-Mattix, 
ill.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  offspring  or  issue ; 
to  be  reproduced  or  multiplied  by  generation, 
or  by  new  shoots  or  plants. 

"No  need  that  thoa 
Shonld'st  propagate,  already  infinite." 

Jfiltan  i  f.  L..  Till.  «i 

prop  a  ga'-tlon,  a.    [Lat  propagatio,  from 
propagavus,  pa.  par.  of  propago  =  to  propagate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  propagation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  act  of  propagating ;  continuance  or 
multiplication  of  the   kind   or    species   by 
generation  or  reproduction.    (Rarely  applied 
except  to  plants.) 

"  Retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  inau- 
Eiu.l."—  Hume:  Ktiayt,  pt.  li..  ess.  11. 

2.  The  spreading  or  dissemination  of  any- 
thing, as  of  doctrines,  learning,'&c. ;  diffusion. 

"Concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge anil  the  excellency  of  the  merit  and  true  glory 
in  the  augmentation  and  propagation  thereof."— 
Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learn.,  ok.  L,  p.  8. 

"  3.  Increase,  extension,  augmentation,  en- 
largement. 

H  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts: 

Church  Hilt. :  A  society  incorporated,  June 
16,  1701,  to  remove  the  spiritual  destitution 
then  prevailing  among  the  English  colonists  in 


North  America.  Archbishop  Tenison  was  its 
first  president.  It  raised  in  the  first  year, 
£452 ;  in  the  second,  £575 ;  in  the  third,  £864 ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  £1,343.  Its  operations  were 
soon  after  extended  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the 
negroes  of  New  York,  and  in  1710  to  those  of 
the  West  ladies.  Its  first  Indian  mission  was 
founded  in  Madras  in  1728,  it  began  to  work  in 
Australia  in  1795,  in  South  Africa  in  1820,  and 
in  New  Zealand  in  1839.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
two  great  missionary  societies  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  is  the  favourite 
of  the  High  Church  party,  while  tiie  Evangeli- 
cals generally  support  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

*prop'-a-ga-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  propagate); 
•ive.]  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  propa- 
gate. 

prop'-a-ga-tor,  ».    [Lat] 

1.  One  who  propagates  ;   one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  propagate  plants  by  budding, 
grafting,  See. 

2.  One  who  disseminates,  spreads,  or  pro- 
motes ;  a  disseminator. 

"The  chief  propagator  of  that  doctrine  amongst 
the  Greek*."— CitdtoorUt :  Intel!.  Syitem.  p.  22. 

*  prop'-a-ga-tress, "  prop-a-ga-tresse, 

s.  [Eug.  propagate)  ; -rest.}  A  female  propa- 
gator or  promoter. 

"  SatMrnla  ...  the  prime  propaoatretse  of  rsllglon 
and  learning."— Boaell:  Parl>  of  Beam.  p.  at. 

•  pro-pa'-go  f  pL  pro-pag'-I-ni}),  s.   [Lat 

=  a  layer,  a  shoot.] 

L  Hort. :  The  branch  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
cess of  layering. 
•  2.  Bat.  (PI.):  [Ba.ctu.o8l. 

pro-pag'-u-luin  (pi.  pro-pag'-u-la),   >. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat  propago  (q.v.).J 
.Botany: 
L  (Sing.):  A  runner,  ending  in  a  germinating 

bud.      [OJTSET,  II.  3.) 

2  (PL):  The  grains  constituting  Soredia 
(q.v.). 

pro-pal-se-i-theV-l'-um,  >.  [Pref.  pro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat  palaeotherinm  (q.v.)/] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridse,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  The  transverse 
ridges  of  the  molars  are  broken  up  into  trans- 
versely-arranged tubercles. 

prop  al'-a-nine,  i.  [Eug.  propel),  and 
aUtnine.] 

CH,-CHa-CH-NH2 

Chem. :   C4H9NO,  =  |      /\ 

CO  OH. 

Amido-butyric  add.  An  Inodorous,  crystalline 
compound,  produced  by  heating  bromobutyric 
acid  with  ammonia.  It  forms  stellate  groups 
of  small  needles,  or  leafy  crystals,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  sweet  to  the  taste,  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours,  and  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases. 
The  nitrate,  C^jNOa-HNOj,  crystallizes  in 
fern-like  groups  of  silky  needles,  very  soluble 
In  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  an  acid  re- 
action. A  lead  compound,  C8HijPb"N2O4 
H2Pb"O»,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  pro- 
palanine  with  lead  oxide. 

pro-pale',  v.t.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and  palam 
=  openly.]  To  publish,  to  disclose.  {Scotch.) 

pro'-pane,  s.    [Eng.  propfj/J) ;  -ane.] 

Chem. :  C3H8=CH3— CHo— CH3.  Methyl- 
ethyl.  One  of  the  constituents  of  petroleum, 
and  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  on  isopropyl  iodide.  It  is  a 
gas,  soluble  in  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  liquefies  at  -  20°. 

pro-par'-gyl,  s.  [Eng.  prop(yl),  and  (pel)- 
argyl.] 

Chem. :  C3Hs.    The  hypothetical  radicle  of 
dipropargyl  (q.v.). 
propargyl-ethyl  ether,  «.     [PEOPAB- 

OYLIC-ETHKJl.J 

prd-par-gyr-ic,  o.  [Eng.  propargyl;  -fc.] 
Derived  from,  or  containing,  propargyl. 

propargylic  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CjH4O  =  CH:C'CH2-OH.  A  colour- 
less mobile  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling 
slowly  a  mixture  of  brom-allylic  alcohol,  po- 
tassic  hydrate,  and  a  little  water.  It  has  a 
burning  taste,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  is  mis- 


cible  with  water.  Sp.  gr.  -9828  at  21° ;  vapour 
density,  1'9  ;  boiling  point,  115".  Its  vapour 
burns  in  air  with  a  luminous  name. 

propargylie  ether,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H8O  =  CHiC'CrVOCaH..  Pro- 
pargyl-ethyl ether.  Obtained  by  digesting 
allylene  dibromide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  possesses  a  disagreeable 
odour,  sp.  gr.  '83  at  7',  and  bolls  at  81°.  With 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

«  pro  pass  -ion  (as  as  Bh),  «.  [Prof,  pro-, 
and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]  A  substitute  for 
passion  or  suffering. 

"  The  passions  of  Christ  are  by  divines  called  rather 
propauiont,  than  passions  themselves,  "—tleitnoldi :  On 
the  faseiont,  30. 

tpro'-ped,  s.    [Lat.  pro  =  for,  and  pts,  genit 
pedis  =  a  foot.] 
Eiitom. :  Kirby's  name  for  a  proleg  (q.v.). 

pro-pel,  v.t.  [Lat.  propello  =  to  drive  for- 
ward :  pro  =  forward,  and  pello  =  to  drive.) 
To  drive  forward  ;  to  cause  to  move  forward  ; 
to  urge  or  press  forward  or  onward  by  force. 

pro-pSl'-lent,  a.  [Lat  propeUens,  pr.  par. 
of  propdlo  =  to  propel  (q.v.). j  Driving  or 
urging  forward ;  propelling. 

pro-pel'-ler,  s.  [Bng.  propel ;  •«•.]  One  who 
or  that  which  propels  ;  specif.,  the  screw  by 
which  a  steamship  is  driven  through  the 
water.  [SCREW,  s.] 

"  Projecting  from  the  two-fold  disc  a  row  of  propel- 
leri  will  be  seen  to  be  In  active  motion."—  Uaili 
Telegraph,  Aug.  31, 1885. 

propeller-pump,  s.  A  form  of  rotary 
pnmp  in  which  the  wheel  resembles  the  pro- 
peller-wheel of  the  marine  service. 

*  pro-pSmp'-tl-kSn  (mp  as  m),  s.     [Or- 

Trpoireuimieos  (propemptikos)  =  accompanying, 
from  irpoire'/iiriu  (propempo)  —  to  send  forth  or 
forward :  irpo  (pro)  =  forward,  and  ireViro 
(pempo)  =  to  send.] 

Literature :  A  poetical  address  to  one  about 
to  start  on  a  journey. 

*  prfi-pend',  v.i.     [Lat.  propendeo  =  to  hang 
forward:    pro  =  forward,    and   pendeo '=  to 
hang.)    [PROPENSE.]    To  incline  to  anything  ; 
to  have  a  propensity  to  anything. 

"  My  sprightly  brethren.  I  propend  to  you. 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still." 

Shakeip. :  Troitia  t  Crettida,  U.  IL 

* prX-pen'-den-«jy (!),«.  [Eng. propenden(t) ; 
-cy,]  A  leaning  or  disposition  towards  any- 
thing ;  a  propensity. 

*  pro-pen'-den-cjf  (2),  «.     [Lat  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  pendo=to  weigh.)      Careful    de- 
liberation or  consideration. 

"That  attention,  and  propendencg  of  action*. "— 
fate:  Ortg.  of HarMnd. 

prS-pend'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  propendem,  pr.  par. 
of  propendeo=  to  propend  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclining  forward  or  toward 
anything. 

2.  Bat. :  Hanging  forward  and  downward. 

pro'-pene,  s.    [PROPYLEKK.] 

propcne-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHoOs  =  (C3H6)"(0'R)t.  A  di- 
atomic  alcohol  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  glycerin.  It  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous, soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  boils  at  188°-189'. 

*  pr6  pense',  a.    [Lat  propensity,  pa.  par.  of 
propcndeo  =  to  propend  (q.v.).]     Leaning  or 
inclining    morally ;     inclined    or    disposed, 
whether  to  good  or  ill ;  having  an  inclination 
or  propensity ;  prone.    (Cowper:  Task,  v.  585.) 

* pro-pense'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  propense;  -ly.] 
In  a  propense  manner  ;  with  natural  tendency 
or  inclination. 

"  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  one  propentelu going 
out  of  the  road,  and  a  hapless  wanderer,  straying  by 
delusion?"— Steme:  Sermons,  No.  xyliL 

*  prS-peiise'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  propen* ;  -ness.  ] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  propense ;  pro- 
pensity ;  natural  tendency ;  proneness. 

"  There  U  t,j/ropen»eneu  to  diseases  in  the  body."— 
Donne :  DevottSnt,  p.  573. 

pro  pen  sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prop«n- 
sionem,  accus.  of  propensio,  from  propcnsus  = 
propeuse  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  propension;  Ital.  pro- 
pemvnie.] 


*Sa.  bo^;  pout,  J<nW;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophou,  eylst.    -Inc. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -8ion  =  shun;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioua,  -sions  =  sb.ua.   -We,  -«lle,  io.  =  bel,  dfL 
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1.  The  state  or  condition  of  tending  to  move 
In  any  direction. 

"  Bodies  that  of  themselves  have  no  propentions  to 
any  determinate  place."—  Digby  :  On  Bodies. 

2.  Propensity,  proneness  ;  natural  tendency 
or  inclination. 

"  We  could  not  do  without  onr  stock  of  passion*  and 
propensions  of  all  sort*."—  Matthew  Arnold:  Last 
Sssayt,  p.  W. 


r-pe--,  *.  [Lat.  propen*«*  =  pre- 
pense (q.v.).]  Bent  of  mind  ;  natural  ten- 
dency or  inclination  ;  disposition  towards 
anything  good  or  evil,  but  especially  towards 
•vil  ;  proclivity,  bias,  proneness. 

"Once  the  propensity  get*  hold  of  a  man,  bis  pen 
never  keeps  still."—  Theodore  Book:  Gilbert  Ourney, 


propens(e);  -it*.] 


•pro  pen  sive,  o.    [Eng. 
Inclined,  favourable. 

"Hli  propensity  mlnde  towardes  them."  —  Jfashe.' 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

pro'-pfin-yl,  «.  [Eng.  propenfc);  -yUq-T.)-] 
[GLYCEBYL.] 

propenyl-alcohoL,  s.    [GLYCERIN.] 

propcnyl  bromide,  -. 

Chem.  :  CsH8Br  ±=  CH3-CHICHBr.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
allyl  iodide,  C:tII5"l.  It  is  isoraeric  with  brora- 
propylene,  and  boils  at  48*. 

propcnyl-  trichloride,  *. 

Chem.:  C*HSC\3  =  CH3-CHC1'CHC12. 
Formed,  together  with  glyceryl  trichloride,  by 
heating  to  170"  a  mixture  of  iodine  chloride 
and  propylene  dichloride.  It  is  a  colourless 
oil,  distilling  between  138"  and  140'. 

pr6p'-er,  *  pro-pro,  *  pro-pire,  a.  &  adv. 
[Fr.  propre,  from  Lat.  proprius  =  one's  own, 
proper  ;  prob.  allied  to  prope  =  near  ;  Port, 
£  Ital.  proprio.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  One's    own  ;    belonging  to    one's  self. 
(Joined  to  any  of  the  possessives.) 

"  Our  proper  son."       Sfiaketp.  :  Othello.  L  2. 

2.  Peculiar;  not  belonging  to  more;  not 
common  ;  belonging  naturally  or  essentially 
to  one  particular  individual  or  state. 

"  Faults  proper  to  himself." 

Kh<ikftp.  :  J/easurefor  Measure,  v. 

S.  Natural,  original.  (Milton;  P.  L.,  iii.634.) 

4.  Correct,  just,  suitable,  appropriate,  ac- 
cording to  usage. 

"  I  writ  not  always  In  the  proper  terms  of  navigation. 
land  service,  &c."—Dryden:  Virgil;  JSneid,  (Dedic.) 

5.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming. 

"  'Hi  proper  I  obey  him."    Shaketp.  :  Othello,  T.  2. 

*  6.  Respectable,  honest,  decent. 

"A  proper  maid  in  Florence.  * 
Shakesp.  :  All's  Well  that  End's  Veil,  IT.  8. 

7.  Well-made,  good-looking,  handsome,  of 
good  appearance.    (Hebrews  xi.  23.) 

8.  Properly   or   rightly   so    called  ;    real, 
actual  ;  as,  the  garden  proper. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Sot.  :  Enclosing  only   ft   single   floret, 
flower,  Ac. 

2.  Gram.  :  Applied  to  a  noun  when  it  Is  the 
name  of  any  particular  person  or  thing,  as 
John,    Shakespeare,    London,    Dublin,   &c.  ; 
the  opposite  to  common. 

3.  Her.  :  Represented  Jn  its  natural  colour. 
(Said  of  charges.) 

B.  As  adv.  :   Properly,  greatly,  very,  ex- 
ceedingly :  as,  proper  good.    (Vulgar.) 

*  IT  /n  proper  :   Individually,  privately,  as 
one's  own. 

proper-chant,  t. 

Music  :  An  old  name  for  the  key  of  c  major, 
which  had  its  Mi  in  B  :  that  ia,  which  had  B 
for  its  leading  note. 

proper-feud,  s. 

Law  :  An  original  and  genuine  feud  held  by 
pure  military  service. 

proper  jurisdiction,  a, 

Scots  Law:  Jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  office. 
proper-motion,  s. 

Astron.  :  Actual  as  opposed  to  apparent 
motion.  Used  of  the  fixed  staj  s.  [STAK.] 

*  prop-er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  properatus, 
pa.  par.  of  propero  =  to  hasten.]  To  hasten, 
to  hurry. 

*  Awhile  to  keep  off  death  which  properatet." 

Ticars  :  Translation  of  Virgil, 


*  prop  er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat  properatio,  from 
properatus,  pa.  par.  of  propero  =  to  hasten.] 
The  act  or  state  of  hastening  ;  haste, 

"  There  is  great  preparation  of  this  banquet,  propera- 
tion  to  eat  iL"—  Adams  :  Works,  L  218. 

pr6-peV-i-Sp6me,  S.  [Gr.  irpojieptinrunevoi' 
(properispomeiwn),  from  irpoirepia~rra.tt>  (pro~ 
perispuo)  =  to  circumflex  the  penult  :  irpo 
(pro)  =  before  ;  vepi  (peri)  =  around,  and 
(nroifc)  (spao)  —  to  draw.] 

Greek  Pros.  :  A  word  having  a  circumflex 
accent  on  the  penult. 

prop'-e>-iy,    *pro-pre-liche,    *pro- 

pre-ly,aay.    [Eng.  proper;  -ly>] 
J.  In  a  proper  manner  ;  fitly,  suitably,  be- 

comingly :  as,  To  be  properly  dressed. 
2.  In  a  strict  or  proper  sense;  strictly. 

"  The  body  properly  hath  neither." 
- 


3.  Entirely,  quite,  very  much. 

"/•ropcrfy  confounded."—  Pepys:  /Mary.  June  24,  1864. 

prop  cr  ness,  *  pro-per-nes,  *.     [Eng. 
proper;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proper; 

propriety. 

*  2.  Good  looks,  good   appearance,    hand- 
someness. 

"Th9  propernei  at  the  child*,*—  Udal;  Actsvli. 

prip'-er-tJod,    a.    [Eng.    property  ;    ~ed.] 
Possessed  of  property. 

"An  institution  devoted  to  the  propertied  and 
satisfied  classes  generally,"—  Matthew  Arnold:  Last 
Essays,  p.  163. 

prop'-er-t&   *  pro-pre-tee,   *prop-ir- 

te,  *.  [0.  Fr.  proprete  —  fitness,  property, 
from  Lat.  proprietatem,  accus.  of  proprietoA=. 
a  property,  ownership,  from  proprius=  one's 
own,  proper;  Fr.  propriete;  Ital.  proprietd. 
Property  and  propriety  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  peculiar   quality  of  anything;   that 
which  is  inherent  in  or  naturally  essential  to 
anything  ;  a  quality,  a  characteristic,  an  attri- 
bute. 

"  The  moral  properties  and  ftcope  of  things." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bit.  L 

2.  Character,  disposition,  nature. 

"  It  Is  the  abject  property  of  most." 

Cowpcr  :  Task,  V.  246. 

*  3.  Propriety. 

"  Our  poets  excel  In  grandtty  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness ana  property.  In  quickness  and  briefness."  — 
Camden  :  Remain*. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoy- 
ing, and  disposing  of  anything  ;  ownership. 
It  may  be  a  right  unlimited  in  point  of  dura- 
tion, and  unrestricted  in  point  of  disposition, 
or  a  right  limited  in  duration,  as  a  life  interest. 

"The  third  absolute  right,  inherent  in  every  English- 
man,  is  that  of  property  :  which  consists  in  the  free 
use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  only  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  are  extremely  watchful  in 
ascertaining  and  protecting  this  tight.  —Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  1. 

5.  That  which  is  held  by  such  a  right  ;  that 
which  is  owned  ;  that  to  which  a  person  has 
the  legal  title,  whether  it  is  in  his  possession 
or  not.     Property  in  English  Law  is  divided 
into  real  and  personal,  and  in  Scots  Law  into 
heritable  and  movable.    (See  these  words.) 

**  A  franchise,  an  office,  a  right  of  common,  a  peer- 
age,  or  other  property  of  the  1  ike  unsubstantial  kind." 
—Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  2. 

*  6.  Participation. 

"  Here  I  disclaimed  all  my  paternal  car*, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood." 

Khakesp.  :  Lear,  L  1 

7.  A  thing  wanted  for  and  applied  to  a 
particular  purpose;  an  implement;  specif., 
any  article  necessary  for  the  mounting  and 
production  of  a  play  on  the  stage,  or  for  a 
similar  performance  ;  a  stage  requisite. 

"  The  supernumeraries  and  properties,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  theatrical  pageant"—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1885. 

Tf  Property  of  matter  :  [MATTER]. 
property  man,  .-•. 

TJteat.  :  The  man  in  charge  of  the  properties. 
[PROPERTY,  *.,  7.) 

"  The  thunders  are  nipplied  by  the  property-  wan."— 
Emerson  :  English  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 

t  property-qualification,  s.  A  quali- 
fication for  filling  certain  offices,  founded  on 
one's  possessing  property  of  certain  aggregate 
or  annual  value. 

property-room,  *. 

Theat.  :  The  room  in  a  theatre  in  which  the 
properties  are  kept. 

property-tax,  *.  A  direct  tax  levied  on 
property.  [INCOME-TAX,  IL] 


*  pr6p'-cr-t^,  v.t.    [PROPERTY,  s.] 

1.  To  make  property  of;  to  seize  and  hold 
as  one's  own  ;  to  appropriate. 

"  They  have  here  propertied  me." 

Shakes?. :  Twelfth  Night,  Iv.  I. 

2.  To  endow  with  properties  or  qualities. 

"  His  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres." 

Matejp. ;  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

*  pro-phone',  a.  &  v.    [PROFANE.] 

propk -a  sis,  s.    [Gr,t  from  irpo^atVw  (pro- 
phaino)  =  to  show  before  :  wpd  (pro)  =  before,  p 
and  <£<uVw  (phaino)  =  to  show.] 
Med. :  The  same  as  PROGNOSIS  (q.v.). 

pr8ph'-e-9$f,  *  proph-e-cie,  *  proph-e- 
sie.  *  proph-e-sy,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prophe.de, 
prophetie,  from  Lat.  prophetia,  from  Gr.  irpofa' 
T€ta(propheteia)  =  &  prediction,  from  JTOO»)»JT»J$ 
(prophetes)  =  a  prophet  (q.v.);  Sp.  i  Port. 
profecia;  Ital.  profezia.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  prophesying,  foretelling,  or 
predicting ;  prediction. 

2.  That  which  is  prophesied,  foretold,  or 
predicted ;    a  prediction ;    a   declaration    of 
something  to  come ;  specif.,  a  prediction  in- 
spired by  God.    [PROPHET,  ^  1.] 

"  A  propkccie  sals  be  sail  die." 

Robert  de  Hrunne,  p.  382. 

Tf  Some  consider  every  Scripture  prophecy 
as  having  but  a  single  sense  and  a  single  ful- 
filment ;  some,  a  double  sense,  the  first  refer- 
ring to  a  near  event,  the  second  to  a  remote 
one,  specially  the  mission  or  death  of  Christ. 
Extreme  rationalists,  on  the  contrary,  deny 
that  predictions  exist.  The  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy is  deemed  one  of  the  leading  branches 
of  Christian  evidence. 

*  3.  A  book  of  prophecies ;  a  history. 

"  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  .  .  .  are  they  Dot 
written  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  BhiloniteT"— 
S  Chron.  U.  29. 

*  4.    The    public    interpretation    of    Holy 
Scripture  ;  exhortation  and  instruction. 

"  Prophecy  comprehends  these  three  things :  predic- 
tion ;  singing,  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and  under- 
standing  aud  explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense 
of  scripture."— Locke  :  Paraphrase  of  I  Cor.  xli.  (Note.f 

*  prophecy-monger,  s.     An  inventor 
of  prophecies.    (Fuller.)  ' 

proph'-S-Sl-er,  s.  [Eng.  prophesy;  -er.) 
One  who  prophesies  or  predicts  events ;  a 
prophet. 

"  He  hnth  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning  prophe- 
tier."—Shaketp.  :  All's  Well  that  Knot  Well,  iv.  S. 

priSph'-e'-sy,  *  proph-e-cy,  *  proph-e- 

cie,  v.t.  &  i.    [PROPHECY,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  predict,  to  foretell,  to  prognosticate. 

"To  prophesy  against  this  house  all  the  words  that 
ye  have  heard.  '—Jeremiah  zxvl.  12. 

*  2.  To  foreshow. 

"  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophety 
A  royal  nobleness."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  T.  8. 

3.  To  give  signs  of  beforehand ;  to  herald. 

"  The  blue-bird  prophesying  spring. " 

Longfellow :  It  it  not  always  May. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  prophecies  or  predictions;  to 
foretell  future  events. 

"  Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  yon.'  — 
Matt.  xv.  r. 

*  2.  To  interpret  or  explain  Holy  Scripture  ; 
to  preach ;  to  exhort  in  religious  matters. 

"  [The  exercise]  called  prophesying  was  this :  that  th« 
ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week-day 
In  some  principal  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient 
grave  minister  that  was  president,  and  an  auditory 
admitted  of  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  of  leisure. 
Then  every  minister  successively,  beginning  with  th« 
youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scrip- 
ture. —Bacon  :  Pacification  of  the  Church. 

II  The  English  Presbyterians  commenced 
meetings  for  prophesying  (prayer  and  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture)  at  Northampton  about 
1570.  They  were  forbidden  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1577. 

proph  ct,  *  proph-ete,  *.  [Fr.  prophete, 
from  Lat.  propheta,  from  Gr.  TTPO^^TJJ?  (pro- 
phetes) =  one  who  declares  things,  an  ex- 
pounder, a  prophet :  npo  (pro)  =  before,  pub- 
licly, and  font  (phemi)  =  to  say,  to  speak; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pro/eta.] 

1.  One  who  prophesies;  one  who  foretells 
future  events ;  a  foreteller,  a  predicter :  specif., 
one  who,  under  divine  inspiration  and  in- 
struction, announced  future  events,  as  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

"  Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  50L   . 


f&te,  Cit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  worfc.  wbd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


propfcet — propitiable 
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*  2.  An  interpreter,  n  spokesman. 

"  I  bave  made  thee  a  «od  to  Pharaoh :  aiid  Aaron 
tty  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet." -Sxodut  viL  1. 

f  1.  The  Prophets : 

(1)  Men  divinely  Inspired,  and  who  often 
tittered  predictions  of  future  events.    Three 
words    are    applied    to   the    Old  Testament 
prophets ;  the  most  common  is  N*3J  (nabhi), 
from    the    verb    NJS    (nabha)  =   primarily, 
to    bubble    forth,    to    send    forth    copious 
floods    of  speech,    hence    in    Niphal   =   to 
speak  under  a  divine  impulse,  to  prophesy 
(1  Sam.  ix.  S ;  1  Kings  xx.  13) ;  the  second  flfch 
(roeh)  =  a  seer,  from  HiO  (raah)  =  to  see 
(1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  the  third  rnh  (chhozeh)  = 
*  seer,  from  rnn  (chhazah)  =  to  see,  to  look 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  9 ;  xxv.  5,  &c.).    It  is  connected 
with  ]Mn  (chhaxori)  =  a  vision.    The  second 
term  was  the  oldest  (1  Sam.  ix,  9).    Both  it 
and  chhozeh  suggest  that  the  subjects  of  the 
prophecies  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer 
in  panoramic  vision  (cf.  Isaiah  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  4 ; 
Rev.  i.  12),  be  simply  recording  what  he  saw. 
In  many  cases,  however,  words  were  commu- 
nicated (Jer.  i.  4,  9,  11, 12).     The  first  word 
nabhi,  suggested  that  when  inspired  communi- 
cations had  to  be  made,  the  prophet,  like  a 
frenzied  person  raving,  uttered  words  in  a 
copious  flood,  flowing  forth  with  some  con- 
siderable impulse.    Abraham  is  called  a  pro- 
phet (Gen.  xx.  7) ;  it  is  implied  that  Moses 
was  one  (Deut.  xviii.  15 ;  Acts  vii.  37),  but 
the  more  typical  prophets  began  with  Samuel 
(Acts  xiii.  20),  who  was  a  civil  ruler  as  well. 
Yet  the  full  development  of  the  prophetic 
order  was  not  till  the  separation  between  the 
two  kingdoms.    In  Judah  the  general  faith- 
fulness to  Jehovah  left  them  less  scope.    In 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  worship,  even  when  nominally  that 
of  Jehovah,  was  idolatrous,  and  where  that  of 
Baal  often  prevailed,  the  prophets  were  very 
prominent  and  influential,  denouncing  apos- 
tasy and  moral  depravity.      The  first,  like 
Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  have  left  no  writings  ;  the 
later  prophets  have.    1(2)0    The  last  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  passed  away  with 
Malachi,  and  scribes  took  their  place.    In  the 
early  church  there  were  prophets  (Rom.  xii. 
6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Ephes.  iv.  11,  &c.).     Their 
chief  function  seems  to  have  been  preaching 
in  the  church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2-5). 

(2)  The  prophetic  books  of  the  01*  Testa- 
ment, or  the  Old  Testament  except  the  books 
of  Moses  (Matt.  xxii.  40  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27). 

2.  School  of  the  Prophets:  An  association 
of  the  prophets  in  which  the  elder  lovingly 
trained  the  younger,  who  were  called  their 
sons  (1  Kings  xx.  35).  First  Elijah,  and  then 
Elisha,  presided  over  such  a  society. 

*  proph'-et,  v.i.    [PROPHET,  *.]   To  prophesy. 

"  Propheting  Helenas." 

Stanyhurtt :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  Hi.  727. 

proph'-ct  ess,  *  prof-et-esse,  *  proph- 
et-isse,  s.  [Fr.  prophetesse,  from  Lat.  pro- 
phetissa  ;  Port,  profetissa  ;  Ital.  profetessa.]  A 
female  prophet ;  a  woman  who  foretells  future 
events. 

"Say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  Jirophetfu." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  L  8. 

pro'-phe't'-Ic,  prS-phSt-ic-al,  *pr6"- 

prict      ick,      pro  phct  -  iquc,   "pro 
phet   lc  all,  a.    [Fr.  prophetique,  from  Lat. 
propheticus,  from  Gr.  irptx^ifTiKos  (prophetikos), 
from  irpo^iJTijs  (prophet£s)  =  a  prophet  (q.v.); 
8p.  &  Ital.  profetico.} 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  prophet  or  pro- 
phecy ;  containing  or  having  the  nature  of  a 
prophecy.    (Milton:  P.  £.,  iii.,  184.) 

2.  Predictive,  presaging,  presagefuL 

"Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears." 

Shakeip,  :  Troilut  A  Creuida,  1L  2. 

prophetic-types,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"There  are  entire  families,  among  the  representa- 
tive* of  older  periods,  of  nearly  every  class  of  animals, 
which,  la  the  state  of  their  perfect  development,  ex- 
emplify such  prophetic  relations,  and  afford,  within 
the  limits  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  l«aat,  the  moat 
unexpected  evidence  that  the  plaii  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion had  been  maturely  considered  long  before  It  was 
executed.  Such  type*  I  bave  for  some  time  past  been 
In  the  habit  of  calling  prophetic-typet."— AyattU; 
CtasiVlcatlon,  p.  179. 

*  prd'-phet-I-car-I-t&  a.  [Eng.  prophetical ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prophetic ; 
proph  etical  ness. 


pro-phet'-Ic-al-l&  adv.    [Eng.  prophetical; 

-ly.} 

1.  In  a  prophetic  manner ;  in  manner  of  a 
prophecy  ;  by  way  of  prediction. 

"Th"  effronted  whore  prophetically  thowne 
By  holy  John." 

Stirling:  Domesday;  Second  /four*. 

2.  With  knowledge  of  futurity. 

"  How  oft  I  gaz'd.  prophetically  sad." 

Young  :  flight  Thought*,  vl.  17. 

prS-phef -Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prophetical ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prophetic. 

pro'ph'-e't-I^m,  a.     [Eng.  prophet;  -ism.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  art  of  a  prophet ; 
prophecy. 

"This  Canaantte  prophetitm  then  was  a  kind  of 
divination."*«o6*rt*oji  Smith :  Old  Tett.  in  the  Jetaith 
Church,  lect.  xi. 

1 2.  Philos. :  In  the  teaching  of  Algazzali,  an 
Arabian  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  fourth  stage  (Sensation, 
Understanding,  and  Reason  being  the  first 
three)  in  intellectual  development,  when 
another  eye  is  opened  by  which  man  perceives 
things  hidden  from  others — perceives  things 
that  escape  the  perceptions  of  reason,  as  the 
objects  of  reason  escape  the  understanding, 
and  as  the  objects  of  the  understanding  escape 
the  sensitive  faculty.  (G.  H.  Lewes:  Hint. 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  56.) 

proph'-e't-ize,  v.i.  [Fr.  prophetiser,  from 
Lat.  prophetizo,  from  Gr.  irpo<f>rrri£u>  (pro- 
phetizo),  from  n-pcxpijTris  (prophetes)  =  a  prophet 
(q.v.);  Sp-  &  Port,  profetizar;  Ital.  profetiz- 
zare.]  To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  give  pre- 
diction. 

"  Nature  doth  wanting  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams."        lianicl :  Civil  War,  lit 

'  pro-phor'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  irp<x£opi*os  (prophor- 
ikos),  from  jrpc-<f>opa  (prophora)  ~  a  bringing 
forward  ;  iroo</>«pta)  (prophero)  =  to  bring  for- 
ward :  irpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  <J>e'p<o  (ptiero)  = 
to  bring.]  Enunciati  ve. 

pro-phtf-lac'-tic,  *  pro-ph^-lfcc'-tick,  a. 

&  s.  [Fr.  prophylactique,  from  Gr.  irpo<f>v\aK- 
TIKO?  (prophulaktikos),  from  7rpo<£vAao-<ru)  (pro- 
phulasso)  =.  to  guard  :  n-po  (pro)  =  before,  in 
front,  and  «3uAao-<7w  (phulassd}  —  to  guard.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Defending  or  protecting  against 
disease ;  preventive. 

"For  sanitary  and  prophylactic  reasons."  —  Daily 
Jiewt,  Feb.  1,  1886. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  defends  or  protects  against  disease  ;  a 
preventive. 

"  Such  a  prophylactic  may  be  found  In  the  muriatic 
acid."— Fordyce:  On  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  6. 

*  prd-ph^-lac'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  prophylactic ; 

-aL]    The  same  as  PROPHYLACTIC  (q.v.). 

"pro-phy-l&x'-is,  s.   [Gr.,  from  Trpo^uXao-o-w 
(prophuiasso).']     [PROPHYLACTIC.] 
Med. :  Preventive  medicine.     [HYGIENE.] 

proph'-^-Sef,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  irpo^uo-ts  (prophusis) 
—  a  germ,  a,  bud.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  abortive  pistillidia  of  the 
Muscales. 

*  pro-pice,  *  pro-pise,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
propitius.]    Propitious,  favourable. 

"  Wind  and  wether  were  to  theim tropic*  and  con- 
uenlent,"— Ball:  Henry  VI.  (an.  31). 

*  pro-pi-ci-ate,  v.t.    [PROPITIATE.] 

*  prd-pl-na'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  propinatiot  from 
propinatiis,  pa.  par.  of  propino.]  [PROPINE,  v.] 
The  act  of  drinking  lirst  and  then  offering  the 
cup  to  another. 

"This  propination  was  carried  about  towards  the 
right  hand."— Potter :  Antiq.  of  Greece,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

*  pro-pine',  v.t.    [Lat.  propino;  Gr.  irpoirtvm 
(propino)  =  to  drink  before  or  to  one  :  n-po 
(pro)  =  before,  and  nivia  (jn/io)=  to  drink.] 

1.  To  pledge  in  drinking  ;  to  drink. 

"  Health,  peace  and  Joy  propirid" 

Smart  i  The  Bop  Garden. 

2.  To  offer  in  kindness,  as  when  we  drink  to 
oneand  present  the  cup  to  him  to  drinkafterus. 

"  [It]  proj-ine*  to  us  the  nohlest  .  .  .  pleasures  of  the 
world.  — Jeremy  Taylor :  Christian  Religion. 

3.  To  expose. 

"  Unless  we  would  propine  both  ourselves,  and  our 
cause,  unto  open  and  Just  derision."— Fotherby :  Atheo- 
mattix,  p.  11. 

*  pro-pine'  (1),  s.  [PROPINE,  v.]  Drink  money ; 

a  present,  a  gift. 

pro -pine'  (2),  *.  [Eng.  prop(ione);  -ine.] 
[ALLYLENE.J 


*  pro  pin   quate,  v.i.  [I>at.  propinquatus,  t>a. 

]j;ir.  of  prujrinqito,  from  ywoptwjwus  =  near.] 
[PROPINQUITY.]  To  approach  ;  to  come,  or  b« 
near. 

*  prp-ptnque,  a.  [Lat.  propiiiquus.]  [PROPIN 
QUITY,]    Near,  close. 

"  Aa  it  is  propinque  or  near.  It  consisteth  of  exhaJa- 
t^ons."—  Swan:  Speculum  Mnn-ti,  p.  81. 

hprS-pin'-qui-tSr,  pro-pin  -qul-tee,  pro- 
pin-qui-tie,  s.  [Lat.  propinqidtas,  from  pro- 
piiiffitus  ~  near  (a.),  from  prope  =  near  (adv.).] 

1.  Nearness  of  place  or  position  ;  proxim- 
ity, neighbourhood. 

"  In  respect  of  distance  and  propinquity."—  Ray  :  Of 
the  Creation,  pt.  1L 

2.  Nearness  in  time. 

3.  Nearness  in  blood  or  kindred  ;  closenesa 
of  kindred.    (Skakesp,  :  Lear,  i.  1.) 

pro-pl-6n'-a^mide,s.  [Eng.  propion(e),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  :  C3H7NO  =  C^°  j-  N.      Metaceta- 

mide.  Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  oa 
ethyl-  prop  ionate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  75°-763,  and  boils  above  210°. 
By  heating  with  potassium  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  potassic  cyanide,  hydrogen,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen. 

pro'-pl-dn-ate,  s.     [Eng.  propion(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  propionic  acid. 

pro'-pl-one,  s.    [Eng.  propi(ne);  suff.  -one.] 

Chem.  :  C5H10O  =  §^5°  }  *  Metacetone. 
Ethyl-propionyl.  The  ketone  of  propionio 
acid,  obtained  by  distilling  sugar,  starch,  or 
gum  with  excess  of  lime.  It  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  lighter  thau  water,  boils  at  101°, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

pro-pi-dn'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  wpwro?  (protos)  —  first, 
and  TTIOC  (pion)  =  fat.  Named  by  Dumas  be- 
cause its  salts  have  a  fatty  feel.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  propione. 

proplonic-acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  C3H6O2  =  C3H5O-HO.  Metacetonic 
acid.  Ethyl-formic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Gottlieb,  iu  1844,  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  potash  on  sugar.  It  is  found  in 
amber-oil,  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  some  wines, 
and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  sodium  ethyl.  It  is  a  liquid 
resembling  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  '991  at  25% 
boils  at  140-5°,  mixes  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on 
saturating  the  solution  with  calcium  chloride. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline  ami  soluble  iu  water. 
The  barium  salt,  Ba(OC3H5OX>,  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms.  Cupric  propionate  Cu"(O' 
C3H5O)2,  obtained  by  adding  the  acid  to  cuprio 
carbonate,  forms  regular  green  octahedrons. 

propionic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.  :  C3H6O  =  CHvCHs'CHO.  Metace- 
tic  aldehyde.  Propylaldide.  Propylidene 
oxide.  Prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  calcic  propionate  and  formate.  It 
is  a  mobile  liquid  of  suffocating  odour  ;  sp.  gr. 
•8074  at  21°,  boils  at  49°,  and  requires  five 
volumes  of  water  for  solution. 

pro-pI-A-ni'-trlle,  5.     [Eng.  propane),  and 
nitrile.] 

Chem.  :  C3H5N  =  C2HBCN.  Ethyl  cyanide, 
Metacetonitrile.  A  colourless  liquid  of  agree- 
able odour,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  ethylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide.  It 
does  not  mix  with  water,  boils  at  98°,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  '787. 

pro'-pi-6n-yl,  *.     [Eng.  propionje);  -yl.) 
[PROPENYL.] 

*  pro-pI-the'-CUS,  «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat. 
pithecus  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  the  old  family  Lemuridae, 
founded  by  Bennett,  in  1832,  now  merged  in 
Indris.  It  embraced  those  forms  of  Indris 
which  possess  a  tail. 

*  pro  -pit  -I-a-Dle  (t  as  sh),  a.     [Lat  pro. 
.  pitiabilis,  fTompropitio  —  to  propitiate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  being  propitiated  ;  that  may 
or  can  be  rendered  propitious  or  favourable. 

"  He  was  either  irritable  or  propitiable  by  the  omit. 
ting  or  performing  of  any  mean  or  insignificant  §er- 
vice.'1—  More.  (Gen.  Pref.,  p.  x.  ) 

2.  Capable  of  propitiating  ;  propitiatory. 

"Propitiable.  a*  well  for  the  slnnes  of  the  qulcke  ft* 
of  the  dead."—  Fox:  Martyrt.  p.  1,322. 


boll,  bo^;  po*ut,  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  -  £ 
-•Urn.  -tian  =  alLan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -fion  =  shun,   -clous,  -fttous,  -siou*  =  ohus.    -ble,  -41et  &c.  =  b«l,  a«L 
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propitiate— proportional 


*  pro-pit   i-ate  (first  t   as  sh),  a.     [Lat. 
propitiatus,  pa.  par.  otpropitio  =  to  propitiate, 
from  propUiue  =  propitious  (q.v.).]    Propiti- 
ated, favourable. 

"  With  Buch  ancrinoe*  God  la  made  fauorable.  or  God 
IB  propitiate.  If  we  shall  make  new  KuttHabe."— Op. 
Gardner:  Explication,  fol.  ISO. 

pro  pit  I-ate  (first  t  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.  [PKOPI- 
TIATE,  a.]  [O.  Fr.  propitier;  Sp.  propitiar.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  propitious  ;  to  appease 
and  render  favourable ;  to  conciliate. 

"  What  hope,  Aurora,  to  propitiate  tlioe  t ' 
Ooiftatff;  iMfliahtt  of  tht 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  propitiation. 

"  Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appeMe 
Or  to  propitiate."    Wordtvortk  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

pro-pit  i  a'-tion  (first  t  as  sh),  «.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  propitiatiQneint  accus.  of  propitiatio, 
from  yropitUUus,  pa.  par.  of  projntio  —  to 
propitiate  (q.v.);  Sp.  propitiation;  ItaL  pro- 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   The   act   of  propitiating, 
appeasing,  or  making  propitious. 

2.  Script.:  Christ,  viewed  as  the  atoning 
sacrifice  for  sin.    (1  John  ii.  2.) 

3.  Theol. :  [ATONEMENT]. 

pro  pit  -  i~a  tor  (first/ 1  as  sh),  9.  [Lat.,  from 
propitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  propitio  =  to  propitiate 
(q.v.);  ItaL  propiziatore.]  One  who  propiti- 
ates or  appeases. 

pro-pit'-l-a-tbr-I-iy  (first  t  as  ah),  adv. 
[Eng.  propitiatory;  -ly.]  By  way  of  propitia- 
tion. 

pro  pit  I-a  tor  Jr  (first  t  as  sh),  *  pro- 
pic  i  a  tor  ie,  *  pro-pic  i  a  tor  y,  *. 

&  a.  [Lat.  propitiatorium  (Heb.  ix.  5) ;  Fr. 
propitiatoire;  ItaL  propixiatorio  =  propitia- 
tory (a.).] 

*  A.  As  substantive: 
Jewish-  Antiq. :  The  mercy-seat  (q.v.). 
"  Declared  ChrUU  to  be  unto  all  people  the  very 
propitiatory."— Udal:  Rumainet,  111. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  of  propitiat- 
ing ;  tending  or  designed  to  propitiate. 

"  A  ameriftoe  propicittUny  for  al  the  iyuu«*  of  the 
worlde."—^.  Gardner:  Explication,  fol.  S3. 

pro  pi  tious,  a.  [Lat.  propUiut,  a  word  used 
in  augury,  from  pro  =  forwards,  and  peto  =  to 
fly,  to  seek.  Explained  in  Gloss,  to  P.  Hol- 
land's Pttny  (1601),  as  if  of  recent  introduction.] 

1.  Favourable ;  favourably  disposed  towards 
a  person ;  disposed  to  be  kind  orgracious ;  kind, 
forgiving,  merciful.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  612.) 

2.  Affording  or  accompanied  with  favour- 
able conditions  or  circumstances  :  as,  a  pro- 
pitious season. 

pro"-pi'-tiou*-ly,odt7.  [Eng.  propUiout;  -ly.] 
In  a  propitious  manner ;  favourably,  kindly. 

"  Yet  oh  I  that  fate,  yropitimuly  Inclln'd, 
Had  raia'tl  my  birth,  or  had  debau'd  my  mind." 
Jiryden  ;  A btalom  A  Achitopfiet. 

pro  pi -tious -ness,  s.  [Eng.  propitious; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  propitious  ; 
kindness. 

2.  Favourableness ;    favourable   nature   or 
conditions. 

"  The  propi tioumeu  of  climate."— Temple :  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning. 

*  pro  -plasm,  a.    [Or.  irpdn*aa>ia  (propUtsma) ; 

jrpp  (pro)  =  before,  and  irAao>a  (plasma).] 
[PLASM.]  A  mould,  a  matrix. 

"  Serving  u  prophixmt  or  would*  to  the  matter." — 

Woodward.-  tfati  — '  " 


plas'-tic,  a.    [PBOPLASSI.]    Forming  a 
mould  or  cast. 

pro-plas'-tics,  ».  [PROPLASIC.]  The  art  of 
making  moulds  for  casting. 

*  prop'-less,  *  prop-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  prop ; 
-less.]  Without  support  or  props ;  unsup- 
ported. (Sylvester :  Little  Bartat,  287.) 

pr6p'-o-dite,  s.    [PROTODIUJC.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  penultimate  Joint  of  a 
maxillipede.    (ffuxUy.) 

pro-pd'-dl-um,  *.     [Pret  pro-,  and  Gr,  ir6v? 

(pous)t  genit.  no&6<:  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  of  a  mollusc. 


prop'-o-lls,  s.    [Gr.  TrpojToAcs  (propolii);  pref. 
pro-,  and  n-oAts  (polls)  =  a  city.] 

Entom,  :  A  species  of  glutinous  resin,  of 


aromatic  odour,  reddish- brown  colour,  be- 
coming darker  and  firmer.  It  is  soluhle  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  im- 
parting to  the  solvent  a  beautiful  red  nmHii. 
Huber  fuund  the  varnish  exuding  from  the 
buds  of  the  wild  poplar  to  be  chemically 
Identical  with  propolis.  With  this  substance 
bees  line  the  Inside  and  all  projecting  portions 
of  their  hives,  and  cover  all  lorei^ii  substances 
too  heavy  for  removal  If  a  snail  should  find 
its  way  into  a  hive,  it  is  stung  to  death,  aid 
then  licatly  covered  with  propolis. 

pro-pone',  *  pro  poune,  v.t.  [Lat.  propono 
to  set  forth  ;  pro  —  forward,  aiul  pono  =  to 
Bet.J  [PROPOUND.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  forward ;  to  pro- 
pose, to  propound. 

"  Your  highiies  h;wl  l>y  your  oratoum  proponed  c«r- 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  state  ;  to  bring  forward. 
T  Pleas  proponed  and  repelled  : 
Scots  Law :  PU-as  stated  in  a  court  and  re- 
pelled previous  to  decree  being  given. 

*  pro  pon  cnt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proponent,  pr. 
par.  of  propono  =  to  propone  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adj. :  Putting  forward  or  making 
proposals ;  proposing. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  makes  a  proposal  or 
lays  down  a  position. 

"The  cardinal  proponent  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,"— Harrow :  /'vpe'i  Supremacy-  (Itttrod.) 

pro  pbr-tion,  *  pro  por-ci  on,  *.  [Fr. 
pro-portion,  from  Lat.  proportianem,  accus.  of 
proportio  =  proportion,  from  pro  =  before,  and 
portio  =  a  portion  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  proportion ; 
Ital.  proporztone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another  as   regards    size,    quantity,    extent, 
degree,  &c. ;  ratio. 

"  Gold  incorporates  with  copper  In  any  proportion." 
—town:  Workt.  i.  413, 

2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity  ; 
equal  or  corresponding  degree. 

**  Proportion  la  the  uieojur*  of  relative  quantity."— 
Burke :  Sublime  Jt  Beautiful,  pi  til.,  f  1. 

3.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  or  to 
the  whole  with  respect  to  magnitude ;  the 
relative  size  arid  arrangement  of  parts. 

"  Formed  in  the  beat  proportion  of  her  a«x,  Bowena 
wu  tall  lu  Btature."— Scott :  fvanhoe.  ch.  IT. 

4.  Symmetrical    arrangement ;    symmetry  ; 
the  symmetrical  adaptation  or  adjustment  of 
parts  in  a  whole. 

"  Her  armra  long  [n  luit  proportion  c*»t," 
I'ncertaine  Auetort :  Description  i  Prato*  <tf  hit  Lou*. 

T).  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a 
whole  is  divided  according  to  a  role  or 
principle  ;  just  share,  lot,  or  portion, 

"  Let  the  women ...  do  the  same  thing*  In  tbelr 
proportion!  and  capacities." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

IL  Technically  : 

L  Arch.,  Artt  Ac, :  That  due  observance  of 
the  balance  of  all  parts,  in  a  statue  or  picture, 
which  constitutes  excellence. 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  by  which  from  three  given 
quantities  a  fourth  may  be  found  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  as  the  second  bears  to 
the  first.    Also  called  the  Rule  of  Three. 

3.  Math. :  The  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears    to   another  of  the   same   kind,    with 
respect  to    magnitude    or    numerical  value. 
This  relation  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways  : 
m  by  the  difference  of  the  quantities,  and 
(2)  by  their  quotient.     When  the  relation  is 
expressed  by  their  difference,  it  la  called  an 
Arithmetical    Proportion ;    when     by    their 
quotient,  Geometrical  Proportion,  or  simply 
Proportion.    Four  quantities  are  in  proportion 
when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth ; 
this  relation  is  expressed  algebraically  thus, 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d.     This  expression  is  called  a  pro- 
portion ;  it  is  read,  aistobascistod,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  expression  -  =  -.    Hence, 
a  proportion  may  be  defined  to  be  the  alge- 
braic expression  of  equality  of  ratios. 

IT  (1)  Compound  proportion :  The  equality 
of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  to  another  ratio, 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  which  are 
respectively  the  products  of  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  two  or  more  ratios. 

(2)  Continued  proportion:  [CONTINUED,  IT  (4)]. 

(3)  Harmonical    (or    musical)    proportion  : 
[HARMONICAL-PROPORTION]. 

(4)  Betiprocal  proportion :  A  proportion  in 


winch  the  tirst  term  is  to  the  second  a*<  the 
fourth  to  the  third,  4  :  2  : :  3  :  tf. 

(5)  Itfiytfimicctl  proportion : 

Music:  The  proportion  in  relation  to  time 
or  measure  between  ditiemit  notes  represent- 
ing mirations;  thus,  thu  auimbrevu  is  to  tlio 
minim  an  2  : 1,  the  semibrcvu  to  the  crotchet 
as  4:  1. 

(6)  Simple   proportion:    The    relation    of 
equality  subsisting  between  two  ratios. 

pro  ]>6r-tion,iU.  [Fr,  proportionner.]  [PRO- 
PORTION, *.] 

1.  To  adjust  in  a  suitable   proportion ;  to 
adjust  harmoniously  to  something  else  as  re- 
gards dimensions  or  extent. 

"If  Fata 

J'rot»jrtion  to  theae  themes  my  letigtheti'd  date." 
Copper:  Death  of  Damon,    (Trail*,) 

2.  To  divide  proportionately  ;  to  apportion. 

"  I  have  proportioned  my  IOM  amoug  my  frtauU."— 
OaUf  Tcl^/ruffi,  Auguat  26,  1885. 

*  3.  To  form  in   due  proportions  or  with 
symmetry  ;  to  give  a  symmetrical  form  to. 

"  Nature  had  i>roporttot>td  her  without  *uy  fault  "— 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  4.  To  bear  proportion  or  adequate  relation 
to ;  to  equal. 

"  Uia  raiuora  .  .  .  muet  proportion  the  loataa  w« 
havu  borne."— StmJutp. :  It  Henry  IV..  Iv.  L 

pro  por  -tlon-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  proportion  ; 
•able.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  proportioned  or  made 
proportional. 

2.  Being  in  proportion ;  bearing  a  due  com- 
parative relation ;  corresponding,  equal, 
portioual. 

"The  Pope  thought  it  the  only  remedy  proportion. 

able  to  the  malady.  —Clarendon  :  Religion  is  Policy. 

*  3.  Well-proportioned,  symmetrical. 

prd  por  tion  a  ble  nesa,  $.  [Eng.  pro- 
portionable; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  proportionable. 

"  The  ground  of  nil  pleasure  la  agreement  and  pro- 
portionaoleneti." — Hammond:  Workt,  IT.  479. 

pro  poV-tion-a^blJT,  adv.  [Eng.  proportion- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  a  proportionable  manner  or 
degree  ;  according  to  proportion ;  proportion- 
illy  ;  in  proportion. 


pro- 


"  The  Btreama  of  liberality  .  .  .  become  proportion- 
ably  ihaliow."— Qotdmith  ;   PMt*  teaming,  ch.  x. 

pr5  pb'r'-tion-al,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  proportionali* ; 
Fr.  proportionnel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  proportional ; 
Ital.  proporzionale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  According   to   proportion ;   having  due 
proportion  or  comparative  relation  ;  being  in 
suitable  proportion  or  degre* :  as,  The  several 
parts  of  a  building  are  proportional. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  proportion  :  as, 
proportional  parts,  proportional  compasses,  &c. 

IX  Math. :  Having  the  same  or  a  constant 
ratio  :  as,  proportional  quantities. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quantity  in  proportion. 
IL  Math.:  One  of  the  terras  of  a  proportI6n. 
H  (1)  Continued  proportionals :  Quantities  in 
Continued  proportion  (q.v.). 
(2)  Jtfean.  proportional :  [MEAN,  a.]., 

proportional  compasses,  «.  Com- 
passes or  dividers  with  two  pairs  of  opposite 
legs,  turning  on  a  common  point,  so  that  the 
distances  between  the  points,  in  the  two  pairs 
of  legs,  is  proportional.  They  are  generally 
constructed  with  a  groove  iu  each  leg,  so  that 
they  may  be  set  to  any  ratio.  They  are  used 
in  reducing  or  enlarging  drawings  according 
to  any  given  scale. 

proportional  logarithms,  s.  pi.   [Lo- 

0 1STIC-AK ITHMKTIQ.  ] 

proportional  parts  of  magnitude, 
*.  pi.  Parts  such  that  the  corresponding  ones, 
taken  in  their  order,  are  proportional. 

proportional    or   primitive -radii, 

*.pL 

Gearing :  If  the  line  of  centres  connecting 
the  centres  of  two  wheels  in  gear  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  teeth  In  the  respective  wheels,  the  said 
two  portions  will  be  the  proportional  or 
primitive  radii.  [CIRCLE.] 

proportional-representation,  $.  An 

idea  ofre  presentation  the  realization  of  which 


fi»te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     w.  os  =  e ;  ey  ^  a;  qu  =  fcw. 
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•would  lead  to  the  presence  in  a  representative 
assembly  of  members  divided  in  opinions  in 
the  same  proportion  in  respect  of  numbers  as 
the  community  represented.  Ex  gr.,  if  an  as- 
sembly of  100  members  had  a  constituency  of 
100,000  persons,  and  the  constituency  was 
divided  into  60,000  uf  party  A.  and  40,000  of 
party  B.,  the  assembly  should  consist  of  sixty 
members  of  party  A.  and  forty  of  party  B. 

proportional-scale,  s. 

1.  A  scale  on  which  nre  marked  parts  pro- 
portional to  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
numbers.     They  are  used  in  rough  computa- 
tions and  for  solving  problems  graphically, 
the  solution  of   which  requires   the  aid  of 
logarithms. 

2.  A  scale  for  preserving  the  proportions  of 
drawings  or  purts  when  changing  their  size. 


n-ar-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  propor- 
tional; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
proportional  or  in  proportion. 

*'  The  equality  or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion." 
—  Grew  :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  11.,  ch.  iL,  $  fi. 

pro-pb'r'-tion-al-lj;  adv.  [Eng.  propor- 
tional; -ly.]  In  a  proportional  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  proportion  ;  in  due  degree  ;  with 
suitable  comparative  relation. 

"  [Christ]  Buttered  tl«  palnw  of  bell  proportional  It/." 
—Latimer  :  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

*  pro"  p6V-tIon-ar-&  a.    [Eng.  'proportion; 
-ary.}    Proportional,  proportionate. 

pro'-pbr'-tion-ate,  a.  [Lat.  proportionatus. 
from  proportio  =  proportion  (q.v.).  J  Adjusted 
to  something  else  according  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion or  comparative  relation  ;  proportional  ; 
in  proportion.  (Generally  followed  oy  to.) 

"  What  penitence  proportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  so  great?" 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  ill. 

pro-por'-tion-ate,  v-t.  [  PROPORTION  ATE,  a.] 
To  make  proportionate  or  proportional  ;  to 
adjust  according  to  a  settled  rate  or  to  due 
proportion  ;  to  proportion. 

"  Proportionated  to  their  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  more  enlightened.  "—  Jftc#«:  Jntroa.  to 
Lusiad. 

prS-por'~tion-ate-l&  adv.  [Eng.  propor- 
tionate; -ly.}  In  a  proportionate  manner  or 
degree  ;  with  due  proportion  ;  according  to 
settled  rate  ;  proportionally. 

"  To  this  Internal  perfection  is  added  a  proportion- 
ately happy  condition."-^'ea«on  ;  Creed,  art.  12. 

prS-pbr'-tlon-ate-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  propor- 
tionate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
proportionate  ;  proportionableness  :  suitable- 
ness or  justness  of  proi>ortlon. 

"  Fitness  and  proporttonatenets  of  thew  objective 
impressions."—  //a/e  :  Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  2. 

pro-pbr'-tioned,  o.  [Eng.  proportion;  -ed.] 
In  proportion  ;  having  due  proportion  or  pro- 
portions. (Often  in  composition  :  as,  well- 
proportioned.) 

*  pro-pbr'-tlon-lfiss,  a.    [Eng.  proportion; 
•less.]     Without  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts. 

*  pr&'-pbr'-tion-me'nt,  s.    [Eng.  proportion  ; 
-merit.]    The  act  of  proportioning, 

pro  po^'-al,  *  pro-pos  all,  s,  [Eng.  pro- 
pos(e);  -al] 

I.  Ordinary  La/ngiuige: 

1.  The  act  of  proposing. 

"  Now  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  confutation  of 
thlt  atheistic  hypothesis,  without  a  lair  proposal  first 
made  of  the  several  grounds  of  it,"  —  Cudworth  i  Intel!. 
Syttem.  p.  176. 

2.  Specif.,  an  offer  of  marriage. 

3.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  forcon- 
Bideration  ;  terms  or  conditions  proposed  ;  over- 
ture, scheme,  design.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  618.) 

4.  Offer  or  presentation  to  the  mind. 

H.  Low  :  A  statement  in  writing  of  some 
special  matter  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, pursuant  to  an  order  made  upon  an 
application  ex  parte,  or  a  decretal  order  of  the 
court. 

pro  pose',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pr.  proposer,  from  pro 
~  before,  and  poser  =to  place.]    [PosE.] 
4*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  set  or  place  before  or  forth. 
*  2.  To  place  one's  self  before  or  in  front  of  ; 
4>  meet,  to  confront.     (Shakesp.  :   Titus  An- 
drotiicus,  ii.  1.) 


*  3.  To  call  or  place  before  the  eye  or  mind  ; 
to  picture. 

"  Be  now  the  father  and  propose  a  son." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  S. 

4.  To  place  or  set  before,  as  something  to 
be  done  or  gained ;  to  point  out  as  a  goal  to 
be  reached. 

"  What  to'ourselves  In  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  io«e. 

Shaketp. .'  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

5.  To  place  or  set  forward  as  a  matter  for 
consideration,  discussion,  or  acceptance  :  as, 
To  propose  terms  of  peace,  to  propose  marriage. 

6.  To  nominate  a  person  for  election  to  a 
post  or  offlce. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  lay  or  devise  schemes ;  to  plot,  to 
scheme. 

*  2.  To  converse,  to  speak. 

3.  To  form  or  declare  a  purpose  or  intention ; 
to  design. 

*'  Man  jrropotrt,  but  God  dispose*." — Tram.  of  Thomas 
A  Kempis. 

4.  To  make  an  offer ;  specif.,  of  marriage. 

"  He  proposed  to  her,  and  was  accepted." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

*  pr5-pbse',  s.    [PROPOSE,  -P.]  Talk,  discourse, 
conversation. 

"There  will  she  hid*  her 
To  listen  oar  propose." 
Bhaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothiny.  Hi,  1.    (Quarto.) 

pro-posed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROPOSE,  v.] 

* pr#-pds'-ed-l&  adv.    [Eng.  proposed;  -ly.] 
Purposely,  designedly. 

"  They  had  propotedly  b*en  planned."— Sterne  : 
Tristram  Shandy,  i.  117. 

pr#-pbs'-«r,  s.    [Eng.  propose),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  proposes  ;  one  who  offers  any- 
thing for  consideration  or  adoption. 

"What  the  proposer  means  by  'wilfully  dying  a 
Roman-catholic,'  1  know  not."— Sharp  ;  Sermons,  vol. 
vil.  (App.» 

2.  One  who  proposes  or  nominates  a  person 
for  a  position  or  office. 

"  His  proposer  and  seconder  will  .  .  .  conduct  him 
to  the  chair. "—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1866. 

*  3.  A  speaker,  an  orator. 

"  By  what  more  d«vr  a  better  proposer  could  charge 
you  withal."— Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  1C  3. 

prSp-o-st-tion,    *  prop-o-si-cl-oun,   s. 

[Fr.  proposition,  from  Lat.  propositionem,  ace. 
of  propositio  =  a  setting  forth,  a  statement, 
from  pTQpositus,  pa.  par,  of  propono  =to  pro- 
pound (q.v.) ;  Sp.  proponcion ;  Jtal.  proposi- 
aione.  Proposition  is  not  related  to  propose.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  before ; 
the  act  of  offering. 

1 2.  The  act  of  proposing  or  offering  for  con- 
sideration or  adoption ;  proposal,  offer. 

3.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for 
consideration,    acceptance,    or   adoption ;    a 
proposal ;  an  offer  of  terms. 

4.  A  statement  in  general  (often  open  to 
doubt  or  controversy,  i.e.,  not  wholly  certain 
of  being  accepted). 

"  ThlM  was  meant  to  b*  a  mere  abstract  proportion." 
— Maauilay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  XZT. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom,  &  Math. :  A  statement  in  terms  of 
something  proposed  to  be  proved  or  done. 
[PROBLEM,  THEOREM.] 

2.  Gram. :  A  sentence,  or  part  of  one,  con- 
sisting of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  copula. 

3.  Logic :  A  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
affirming  or  denying  a  couuectiou  between 
the    terms ;    limited   to    express    assertions 
rather  than  extended  to  questions  and  com- 
mands.    Logical  propositions   are   divided  : 
first,  as  to  substance,  into  Categorical  and 
Hypothetical ;  secondly,  according  to  quality, 
into  Affirmative  and  Negative ;  and,  thirdly, 
according  to  quantity,  into    Universal   and 
Particular. 

"  Logicians  use  to  clap  a  proposition, 
AB  justices  do  criminal*,  in  prison," 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thought*. 

4.  Poetry :  The  first  part  of  a  poem,  In  which 
the  author  states  the  subject  or  matter  of  it. 

6.  Rhet. :  That  which  is  proposed,  offered, 
or  affirmed,  as  the  subject  of  a  discourse  or 
discussion. 

^[  (1)  Condemned  Propositions ; 

Roman  Theol.  :  Propositions  condemned  by 
a  Pope  or  a  General  Council,  either  as  heretical 
or  in  some  minor  degree  opposed  to  soundness 


In  the  faith.     Addis  &  Arnold  (Cath.  Diet., 
p.  701)  thus  explain  the  terms  of  censure  :— 


"A  proposition  ia  heretical  when  it  Is  directly  op. 
osed  Co  a  truth  revealed  by  God,  and  proi»<>sed  by  tb« 
hurch  ;  erroneous,  when  it  is  contradictory  to  a 
truth  deduced  from  two  premised,  one  an  article  of 


, 

faith,  the  other  naturally  certain  ;  proximate  to  error, 
when  opposed  to  a  proposition  ileiluued  with  great 
probability  from,  principles  of  faith  ;  savouring  if 
heresy,  when  it  is  capable  of  a  good  sense,  but  seems 
In  the  circumstances  to  have  an  heretical  meaning  ; 
evil-sounding,  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  when  opposed 
to  ptcty  and  the  reverence  due  to  divine  things, 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  speaking;  scandal- 
ou*.  when  it  gives  occasion  to  think  or  act  amiss  ; 
rush,  wlii'ii  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Church  In  matters  of  faith  and  morals." 
*(2)  Loaves  of  proposition  :  [SUEW-BREAP], 

prop-o^-si'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  proposition; 
•al.}  Of,  or  pertaining  tof  a  proposition  ; 
considered  as  a  proposition. 

"  If  it  has  a  singular  subject,  In  Its  propotitton* 
sense  it  is  nlways  ranked  with  universal*/—  Wattt: 
Logic,  pt  11.,  ch,  ii.,  i  u 

pr<$-p<5und',  v.t.  [Formed  from  the  obsolete 
verb  propone,  by  the  addition  of  an  excrescent 
d;  cf.  sound,  round  (v.),  compound,  &C.J 
[PROPONE,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  put  forward  or  offer  for 
consideration  ;  to  propose,  to  put  forth  ;  to  put 
or  set,  as  a  question. 

"  Snch  questions 
Ai  by  your  grace  shall  be  propoumird  him. 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI..  I.  1 

2.  Law  :  To  produce  as  authentic. 

prS-poHnd'-er,  *.  [Eng.  propound;  -er.} 
One  who  propounds  ;  one  who  proposes  some- 
thing for  consideration. 

"Bom*  .  .  .  make  the  tradition  of  all  age*  the  In- 
fallible propounderS—Chillingworth:  Answer  to  (A« 
Preface,  p.  IT. 

*  priJ-po'une',  v.t.    [PROPONE,  PROPOUND.] 

*  prop-page  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  prop,  v.  ; 
-age?]    That  which  props  or  supports  ;  ma- 
terials for  propping;  a  prop.    (Carlyle.) 

propped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROF,  v.] 

pro-prw'-tor,  *  pro-pre'-tor,  «.  [Lat., 
from  pro  •=.  for,  and  prcetor  =  a  prsetor  (q.v.).  J 
Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  magistrate,  who,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  praetor, 
was  sent  out  as  governor  of  a  province,  with 
the  same  authority  as  a  praator.  Generally 
speaking,  propraetors  were  sent  to  govern  pro- 
vinces  in  which  tranquillity  prevailed,  and 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  pro- 
consuls being  appointed  to  the  more  import- 
ant or  doubtful  provinces.  The  propraetor 
had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  criminal 
or  civil,  and  could  imprison,  scourge,  or  even 
put  to  death,  provincials  ;  but  Roman  citizens. 
although  resident  abroad,  had,  in  all  criminal 
cases,  right  of  appeal  to  Borne. 

pro  -pr»-  tor*  -I  -an,  a.  [Eng.  proprast  or  ; 
•ian.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  propraetor.  (Dfl 
Quincey.) 

pro-pre'-fSot,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  pre~ 
/cct  (q.v.).]  One  who  acts  for  a  prefect;  the 
deputy  of  a  prefect. 

*  pro-pre'-tor,  «.    [PROPR^TOR.] 

*  pro'-pri-ate,  a.    [Lat.  proprio(u»,  pa.  par. 
of  proprio  =  to  appropriate  (q.v.).]    Special, 
appropriated.    (Com6«;  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  7.) 

prii-pri'-e'-tar-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  proprUtaire  = 
(a.)  proprieta'ry,  (s.)  a  proprietor,  from  Lat. 
proprietarius  =  an  owner,  from  proprietor  = 
property  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  propietario;  Port,  ft  ItaL 

proprtetario.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

J,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  proprietor,  an  owner  ;  one  who  has  the 
exclusive  legal  right  or  title  to  anything. 

"Tls  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  ID  soiu* 
of  God'a  gift*,  and  proprietaries  In  others."—  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  book  or  list  of  proprietors  collectively  ; 
the  whole  body  of  proprietors  :  as,  the  pro- 
prietary of  a  county. 

H.  Ecdes.  :  A  monk  who  had  reserved  goods 
and  effects  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
nunciation of  all  at  his  profession  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :   Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or 
owner  or  to  a  proprietary  ;  pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  ownership. 

"Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  struggle."—  Gr«w. 

pro-pri-fi-tor,  5.      [Fr.  proprietaire  =  pro- 


-oian, 


^;  pout.  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-tlau  -  snan,    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -  }ion  ---  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,    sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  AC,  =  bel,  del. 
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prietary  (q.v.).]  An  owner ;  one  who  has  the 
exclusive  legal  right  or  title  to  anything, 
whether  in  possession  or  not ;  a  possessor  in 
his  own  right. 

"To  redrew  the  Injuries  of  tht  old  proprietori."— 
Jfacaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

prS-pri^-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  proprietor; 
-ial,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ownership;  pro- 
prietary. 

"Proprietorial  rights  which  have  been  implanted 
In  the  Irish  aoil."— /laily  Telegraph,  Feb.  3,  1886. 

prS-pri'-e'-tor-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  proprietor; 
-ship.  ]  The  titate  or  condition  of  a  proprietor ; 
the  right  of  a  proprietor. 

"  He  was  convinced  that  peaaant  proprietorthip  was 
desirable."— Evening  Standard,  Sept,  11.  1685. 

pro-pri'-fi-tress,  ».  [Eng.  proprietor;  -ess.} 
A  female  proprietor  or  owner ;  a  mistress,  a 

proprietrix. 

"  The  prai/riftreu  demanded  pOMesslon,  but  the  other 
begged  her  excuse."— Z,'A"i(ranj7»  ;  Fablei. 

*  prd-pri'-e'-trfx,  s.    [Eng.  proprietor)  ;  Lat 
fern.  suff.  -(ria;.]    A  proprietress. 

"  His  bride  was  proprietrix  of  the  lands  and  estate 
of  Harieheugh."— Ruttell :  Hatgt  o/  Bemertyde,  p.  254. 

pr<5  -  prl- e"  -  ty\  *  pro-pri-e-tie,  s.    [A 

doublet  of  property  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Property. 

"  That  no  quarrel  may  arise  about  their  propriety." 
—Fuller:  Holy  State,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viii. 

*  2.  An  inherent  property  or   quality ;   a 
peculiarity. 

"This  propriety.  Inherent  and  individual  attribute 
in  your  majesty.  —Bacon :  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  1. 

*  3.  Property ;  rights  of  ownership  or  pos- 
session.   (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  751.) 

*  1.  Individuality;    proper  and  particular 
•tate.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

5.  Proper  state  or  nature ;  suitableness  to 
an  acknowledged  or  correct  standard  or  rule ; 
accordance  with  established  rule,  customs,  or 
principles  ;  correctness,  justness. 

"  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring the  king  to  swear  that,  In  temporal  matters, 
he  would  govern  according  to  law."— Macattlay  :  Jtitt. 

£n<>.,  ch.  xi. 

U  To  play  propriety:  To  take  a  nominal,  or 
merely  formal,  part  in  a  matter,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  decorum. 

pro-pro*  c'-tor,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  proc- 
tor (q.v.).J  An  assistant  or  deputy  proctor. 

*  prfips,    s.    [PROP,   s.]      A  gambler's  game, 
played  with  four  shells. 

*  pro  pugn'  (g  silentX  v.t,     [Lat  propugno : 
pro  —  for,  before,  and  pugno  =  to  fight.]    To 
defend,  to  vindicate,  to  contend  for. 

*  pro-pug' -na-cle,  s.    [Lat.  propugnaculum, 
from  propugno.]    A  fortress. 

"The  cliiefest  propugnacle  of  the  protortanta," — 
Bowell :  Letter*. 

*  pro-pug-na'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  propugnatiot 
from  propu.gno.tu8,  pa.  par.  of  propugno.]    De- 
fence, vindication,  means  of  combat. 

"  What  propuffnation  ia  In  one  man's  valour." 

Skaketp.  :  TroUui  4  Creuida,  1L  1 

*  pro  pugn  -er,  *  pr6-pugn'-or  (g  silent), 
8.    [Eng.  propugn;  -er,  -or.]     A  defender,  a 
vindicator. 

"So  tealou*  propugnert  are  they  of  their  native 
creed."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*  pro-pul-sa'-tion,   «.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat 
propulsatio.]    [PROPULSE.]  The  act  of  driving, 
Keeping  off,  or  repelling ;  a  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  The  Just  cause  of  war  1*  the  propu'tation  of  In. 
Juries."— fl/j.  llntt. 

*  pro -pulse',  v.t.   [Lat.  propulso,  iutens.  from 
propulsus,  pa.   par.   of  propello  =  to   propel 
(q.v.);  Sp.  propuisar;  Ital.  propulsare.]     To 
drive  away  or  off;  to  repel ;  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"Force  is  to  be  repelled  and propulted  with  force." 
—Prynne ;  Treachery  A  DUloyaUy,  pt.  ii.,  p.  M. 

*  prft-pul'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 'propul&us.] 
[PROPULSB.]     The  act  of  driving  forward  or 
propelling. 

"  All  the  spirits  are  busle  upon  trouble,  and  Intend 
propulsion,  defence,  displeasure,  or  revenge."— Bp. 
Ball :  Catei  of  Comcience,  dec.  3,  case  8. 

*  pro^pul'-si-t^,  s.     [Eng.  propuls(e);  -ity.] 
Propulsion.    (Davies:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  10.) 

*  pr6-pul'-sive,  a.     [Lat.  propulsus,  pa.  par. 
of  propdlo  —  to  propel  (q.v.).]    Having  power 
to  propel ;  tending  to  propel ;  propellent 


*  pro'-pul'-sor-y',  a.     [Eng.  propul*(e);  -ory.] 
The  same  as  PROPULSIVE  (q.v.). 

pro'-pyl,  s.     [Eng.  prop(ionic) ;  -yl,] 

Chem. :  CgH*.  Trityl.  The  third  of  the 
series  of  the  alcohol -radicals,  CnHzn  +  i. 

propyl- carbinol,  s.   [BUTYL- ALCOHOLS.] 
propyl  formic-acid,  s.  [BUTYRIC-ACID.] 

prop  y^  Ice  -um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irpoirv\atov 
(propulaion),  from  trpo  (pro)  =  before,  and 
irv\r,  (pule)  =  a 
gate.] 

Greek  Arch.  : 
A  portico  in 
front  of  a  gate 
or  temple  door- 
way ;  the  en- 
trance  to  a 
Greek  temple,  a 
sacred  enclo- 
sure, consisting  PROPYL«DM. 
of  a  gateway 

flanked  Dy  buildings :  specif.,  the  entrance  to 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  [see  illustration],  the 
last  architectural  work  executed  under  the 
administration  of  Pericles. 

prd-pyl-aT-dide, ».     [Eng.  propyl,  and  alde- 
hyde.]     [PROPIONIC-ALDEHYDS.] 

prd-pyl'-a-mlne,   «.      [Eng.  propyl,    and 
amine.  ]    [TRITYLAMINE.  ] 

pro'-p^l-ene,  «.    [Eng.  propyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CsHg  =  CH3'CH  :  CHa.  Tritylene. 
Propene.  A  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  bodies,  and  obtained,  nearly  pure, 
when  allylic  iodide  is  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  alcohol.  A 
gas  somewhat  resembling  ethylene,  density 
1*498,  liquefying  on  great  compression. 

propylene  glycol, «. 

Chem.  :  C3HgO.>  =  C3Hg(OH)2.  Tritylene 
glycol.  Tritylenlc  alcohol.  A  colourless, 
syrupy  liquid  obtained  by  decomposing 
propylene  dibromide  with  argentic  acetate 
and  saponifying  by  means  of  potash.  It  has 
a  sweet  taste,  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*051  at  0%  a  vapour 
density  of  2-596,  and  boils  at  183'. 

propyleno  hydrate,    s.      [PROPYUC- 

ALCOHOL.] 

pro-pyl'-Io,  o.    [Eng.  propyl ;  -ic.]    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  propyl. 

propylic  alcohol,  $. 

Chem.  (PI.) :  C3H8O  =  CgHT'OH.     Primary 

Eropylic  alcohol  or  ethyl  carbinol  is  prepared 
y  the  repeated  fractional  distillation  of  that 
portion  of  fusel  oil  which  distils  between  85* 
and  100*.  It  may  also  be  prepared  synthetic- 
ally, by  acting  upon  propionic  aldehyde  with 
nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless,  agree- 
able-smelling liquid ;  sp.  gr.  '812,  boils  at  97°, 
and  is  miscible  with  water.  Secondary  pro- 
pylic alcohol,  or  dimethyl  carbinol,  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aqueous 
acetone.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  sp.  gr. 
*791,  boils  at  84*,  and  is  miscible  with  water 
and  alcohol.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetone. 

pro-pyr-f-dene,  s.    [PROPYL.] 

Chem. ;  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical,  Isomeric  with  propylene,  and  having 
H 

the  graphic  formulae  H^C— c— C^ 
1      ^H 

propylidene  -  oxide,  *.      [PROPIONIC- 

ALDEHYDE.] 


rd'-pj^-lite,  *.     [Pref.  pro-;  Or.  j 
=  a  gate,  and  suff.  -iU  (Petrol.  ).] 


j  (putt) 


Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Richthofen  to  a 
group  of  rocks  which  he  regarded  as  the 
earliest  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  as  possessing  a  composition  and  structure 
distinct  from  related  rocks  of  the  same  age. 
These  are  now  shown  to  be  altered  andesites, 
both  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  composi- 
tion agreeing  with  the  less  altered  varieties 
of  the  same  geological  age. 

pro'p'-y'-lo'n,  »•      [Gr.  -rpoVvAw  (propulon).'] 


Arch.  :  A  gateway  standing  before  the  en- 
trance of  an  Egyptian  temple  or  portico. 

pro-pyl-phyj-$lte,   s.      [Bug.  propyl,  and 
phycitt.]    [THITYLPHYCITK.] 


prd-pyl-phy-$If-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  propylphy 
dt(e) ;  -ic.]  Derived  from  propyl phycite. 

propylphyci tic -acid,  s.      [TRITYLPHY- 

CITIC-ACID.J 

pro  ras-td-miis,  «.  [Gr.  irpwpa  (prora)^  a 
prow,  and  <rr6/ia  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Pateont. :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  described  by 
Owen,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Jamaica,  and 
named  Prorastomus  sirenoides.  It  possesses 
upper  and  lower  canines,  as  well  as  incisors 
and  molars.  It  is  allied  to  the  Manatees,  but 
not  so  specialised.  [MANATEE.] 

pro  ra'-ta,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  proportion,  pro 
portionally.  Used  in  law  and  commerce :  as, 
Shareholders  participate  in  profits  pro  rota  to 
their  interest  or  holding. 

prbre,  s.  [Lat.  prom,  from  pro  =  before.]  The 
prow ;  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

"Twelve  galley*  with  vermilion  proret." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  IL  T7S. 

pro-reV-tor,  *.  [Pref.  jwo-,  and  Eug.  rector .} 
An  officer  in  a  German  university,  who  pre- 
sides in  the  senate  or  academic  court. 

pro-rgc'-tor-ate,  *.  [Eng.  prorector;  -ate.} 
The  office  of  a  'prorector. 

pro  re  na'-ta,  phr.  [Lat.]  According  to  cir- 
cumstances or  exigencies.  A  pro  re  nata 
meeting  is  one  called  on  an  emergency. 

"  prd-rfip'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  prareptus,  pa.  par. 
ofprorepo  =.  to  creep  forward  :  pro  =  forward, 
and  repo  =  to  creep.]  The  act  of  creeping  on 
or  forward. 

*  pro'-rex,  *.     [Lat.  pro  =  for,  and  rex  =  a 
King.]    A  viceroy. 

"Create  him  prorex  of  all  Africa.' 

Marlowe  :  1  Tumtntrlaine,  11.  L 

*  proV-J-ta'-tton,  *.     [Lat.  prorito  =  to  irri- 
tate.]   Provocation,  challenging. 

"  A  f ter  all  your  proritat ion."— Bp.  Ball :  WorTc*.  x. 
899. 

prbr  o  don,  J.   [Gr.  wptipa ( jwora)  =  a  prow; 

suff.  -odon.] 

ZooL :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
rodontidse  (q.v.),  with  seven  species,  mostly 
from  fresh  water. 

pror-4-dSn'-tI-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pro* 
rodont  genit.  prorodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  a  single  genus,  Prorodon  (q.v.). 

11  pror'-o-gate,  v.t.  f_Lat  prorogate  pa.  par. 
of  prorogo  =  to  prorogue  (q.v.).]  To  prorogue. 
to  adjourn,  to  put  off.  [PROROGATION,  ^  (1).] 

prbr-i-ga'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  proro- 
gationem,  accus.  of  prorogatio,  from  prorogatvt, 
pa.  par.  of  proro^o  =  to  prorogue  (q.v.);  Sp, 
prorogation ;  Ital.  prorogajfione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  continuing,  proroguing,  or 
protracting ;  continuance  in  time  or  duration ; 
a  lengthening  out  in  time ;  prolongation. 

"  He  MW  here  no  prorogation  of  the  time."— Brmtd*  t 
Quintw  Curtiui,  to,  85. 

2.  The  act  of  proroguing ;  the  interruption 
of  a  session  and  the  continuance  of  parliament 
to  another  session,  as  distinguished  from  an 
adjournment,  which  is  from  day  to  day,  and 
may  be  of  either  or  both  houses,  while  a  pro- 
rogation is  of  parliament. 

"  Prorogation  of  Parliament  ...  IB  still  effected  at 
the  cloM  of  a  Session  by  the  Sovereign  present  either 
In  person  or  by  Commission ;  but  when  Parliament  U 
not  sitting  any  further  prorogation  it  done  by  Pro- 
clamation. Before  the  year  1847,  such  a  Proclamation 
was  necessarily  followed  by  a  Writ  or  Commission 
under  the  Great  Seal,  but  this  additional  formality 
wa»  abolished  by  the  Statute  80  and  81  Viet.  cap.  81. 
The  Prorogation  is,  of  course,  to  a  day  named ;  and 
Parliament,  If  not  further  prorogued.  .  .  .  must  meet 
on  that  day,  to  be  formally  opened  by  the  Sovereign  or 
by  Royal  CommiMion."— Standard,  Nov.  30, 1885. 

*  3.  The  time  during  which  parliament  la 

prorogued 

"  It  would  aeem  extraordinary.  If  an  Inferior  court 
should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  during  a  prorogation."— ftvtft. 

JJ.  Scots  Law:  A  prolonf^ation  of  the  time 
appointed  for  reporting  a  diligence,  lodging  a 
paper,  or  obtemperingany  other  judicial  order. 
IT  (1)  Prorogation  of  a  judge' $  jurisdiction: 
Scots  Law :  Allowing  a  judge,  by  consent  of 
both  parties,  to  adjudicate  on  matters  properly 
without  his  jurisdiction, 
(2)  Prorogation  of  a  lease : 
Scots  Law :  An  extension  of  the  time. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    w,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


prorogue— proselyte 
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pro-rogue',  pro-roge,  v.t.  [Fr.  proroger, 
trow  Lat.  prorogo  =  to  ask  publicly,  to  pro- 
pose a  further  extension  of  office,  to  prorogue, 
to  defer  :  pro  —  before,  openly,  and  rogo  —  to 
ask  ;  Sp,  &  Port,  prorogar ;  Ital.  prorogare.] 

*  1.  To  protract,  to  continue,  to  prolong,  to 
extend. 

"To  prorogue  Omar's  government  lor  five  years 
more."— Worth  :  Plutarch,  p.  860. 

*  2.  To  delay,  to  defer,  to  put  off. 

*I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  It. 
On  Thursday  next  lie  married  to  this  county." 

\Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  interrupt  the  session  of  and  continue 
to  another  session,  or  to  an  indefinite  period. 

"  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Westminster."— 
Ball :  Henry  Y.  (an.  2). 

*  pro-rup'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.   proruptio,   from 
proruptus,  pa.   par.   of  prorumpo  =  to  burst 
forth:   pro  =  forth,  and  runux>nto  burst.] 
The  act  or  state  of  bursting  out  or  forth. 

"The  latter  brood.  Impatient  by  a  forcible  pro- 
ruption,  anticipates  their  period  of  exclusion." — 
Brown*:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

pro-sa'-Xc,  pro-sa'-fo-al,  a.    [Lat.  proscti- 
eus,  from  prosa  =  prose  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  prosaique  ; 
8p.  &  Ital.  prosaico.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  ;  In  the  form 
of  prose  ;   resembling  prose :  as,  a  prosaic 
narrative. 

*  2.  Writing  in  prose. 

"Greek  writers,  both  satirical  and  prosaicaL'—CuA- 
worth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  201. 

II.  Fig. :  Dull,  heavy,  uninteresting,  life- 
less, spiritless,  commonplace. 

"Some  persons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of 
•volgar  and  prosaictil  mind."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xlil. 

pro-saMc-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  prosaical;  -ly.] 
In  a  prosaic,  dull,  or  uninteresting  manner; 
dully. 

*  prd-sa'-I^ism,  «.      [Eng.    prosaic;  -ism.] 
The  character  of  prose. 

"Through  this  species  of  protaicism."— E.  A.  Pot: 
Marginalia,  xxvlli. 

*  pro-ja'-i^m,  s.     [Lat.  prosa  =  prose ;  Eng. 
guff,  -ism.]    A  prose  idiom  ;  a  prosaic  manner. 

"A  mode  liable  to  degenerate  Into  a  creeping  pro- 
taiym  and  trivial  love  of  detail."— ff.  ff.  Lewes:  Hitt. 
Of  Philosophy,  ii.  123. 

*  prOHBa'-Ist,  *.     [Lat.  prosa  =  prose  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -is/.] 

1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

2.  One  devoid  of  poetical  temperament. 

"Mignet  is  heartily  and  altogether  a  prosaist."—- 
Carlyle :  Miscellanies,  IT.  121. 

*pros'-al»  a.  [Eng.  pros(e);  *al.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  prose  ;  prosaic. 

"  The  priest  not  always  composed  his  prosal  raptures 
Into  verae."— £rown«:  Miscellany  Tract  xl. 

*  pros-a-pie,  *.    [Lat.  prosapia.]    Stock,  pro- 
geny. 

"Of  a  manne's  protapit." — Udat:  Apoph,  of  Era  t- 
mu»,  p.  69. 

pro  sce'-ni-um,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wpomcqvtov 
(prosfcenion)  =  the  part  before  the  scene  where 
the  actors  appeared  :  irpo  (pro)  =  before,  and 
vKtivq  (skene)  =  a  scene.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  stage  of  a  theatre,  or  the 
space  included  in  the  front  of  the  scene  ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  postscenium,  or  space 
behind  the  scene.  In  the  modern  theatre  it 
Is  improperly  used  to  designate  the  ornamental 
framework  from  which  the  curtain  hangs  when 
performances  are  not  going  on,  dividing  tlie 
spectator  from  all  engaged  on  the  stage. 

*  2.  The  front  of  anything. 

"Theproicenfwm  of  the  face.** 

Ilerrictt :  Uesperidts,  p.  146. 

*pro-S$ind',  v.t.     [Lat.  proscindo.]    To  rend. 
"They  did  .  .  .  proicind  and  prostitute  the   Im- 
perial purple,"— Gawlen  ;  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  ST.,. 

pro-SCO'-lex,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
Kolex  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  minute  embryo  of 
a  tapeworm,  liberated  when 
the  ovum  has  b«en  swallowed 
by  a  warm-blooded  vertebrate. 
It  is  a  minute  vesicle,  pro- 
vided with  three  pairs  of  sili- 
ceous spines  for  boringthrough 
the  tissues  of  its  host. 

proS-COl' -la,  S.  [Gr.  n-potritoAAaw  (proskollao) 
=  to  glue  on,  or  to  :  n-po?  (pros)  =  on,  and 
(coAAaw  (kollaS)  =  to  glue.] 


PROSCOLEX. 


Bot.  :  A  viscid  gland  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stigma  of  orchids  to  which  the  pollen 
masses  become  attached.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

prescribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  proscribo  =  to  write 
publicly  :  pro  =  before,  openly,  and  scribo  = 
to  write;  Fr.  proscrire  ;  Sp.  proscribir.] 

1.  In  old  Roman  history,  to  publish  the 
name  of,  as  doomed  to  death  and  forfeiture 
of  property  ;  to  declare  doomed  to  destruction 
and  liable  to  be  killed  by  anyone. 

"Write  him  in  the  list  of  ray  proscribed," 

BenJonson:  Catiline.  L 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
to  outlaw,  to  banish,  to  exile. 

"  Though  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  he  was  still,  in 
some  Reuse,  the  moat  powerful  subject  in  the  British 
dominions."  —  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Sag.,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  To  denounce  or  condemn  as  dangerous, 
and  not  worthy  of  reception  ;  to  reject  utterly. 

4.  To  interdict,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to 
exclude. 

"They  [plays]  have  been  zealously  proscribed  by  the 
godly  In  all  ages."—  Hume  :  Essays,  ii.  490.  (Notes.) 

prS-SCrib'-er,*.  [Eng.  proscribe)  ;  -er.}  One 
who  proscribes  ;  one  who  dooms  to  destruc- 
tion ;  one  who  forbids  or  interdicts. 

"The  triumvir  and  profcriber  bad  descended  to  ua 
in  a  more  hideous  form,"  —  Dryden:  Virgil;  jSneid. 
(Dedlc.) 

*  pro'-scrfpt,  8,     [Lat.  proscriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  proscribe  =to  proscribe  (q.v.).J 

1.  One  who  is  proscribed. 

"  Each  protcript  roae  an.l  stood 
From  kneeling  in  the  ashen  dust." 

1).  Q.  li'jsstitti  ;  Danto  at  Verona. 

2.  A  proscription,  an  interdiction. 

"For  whataoeuer  he  were  which  for  the  diminution 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church  were  excoiumunic.it, 
and  so  continued  a  yeerea  space,  then  he  should  be 
within  the  danger  of  thin  protcript."—  Fox:  Martyn, 
p.  271  (ail.  1250). 

pro  scrip  tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  L»t.  proscrip- 
tion-em, accus.  of  proscriptio,  from  proscriptus, 
pa.  par.  of  proscri&o  =to  proscribe  (q.v.);  Sp. 
proscription  ;  Ital.  proscrizione.]  The  act  of 
proscribing  ;  a  dooming  to  death  and  forfeiture 
of  property  ;  outlawry,  banishment,  denuncia- 
tion, interdiction,  prohibition. 

"Some  .  .  .  large  categories  of  protcript  ion,"  — 
Macaulay  :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  prtt-Bcrip'-tioxi-al,  a.    [Eng.  proscription  ; 

•al.]    Pertaining  to  proscription  ;  prescriptive. 

*  prfc-SCrlp'-tion-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  proscription  ; 

-ist.  ]    One  who  proscribes  ;  a  proscriber. 

*pr8-scrfp'-tlye,  a.  [Lat.  proscrtpt(us)t  pa. 
par.  of  proscribo  —  to  proscribe  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ive.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
proscription  ;  proscribing. 

"Our  constitution  la  not  made  for  great  general 
and  protcriptive  exclusions."  —  Burke:  To  air  If. 


prose,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prosa,  torprorsa, 
in  the  phrase  prorsa  oratio  =  straightforward 
or  unembellished  speech,  from  prorsws  = 
forward,  for  proversus,  from  pro  =  before, 
forwards,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of  wrto=toturn  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  prosa.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Language  not  arranged  in  or  connned  to 
poetical   measure  ;  the  ordinary  written    or 
spoken  language  of  man  ;  opposed  to  verso  or 
poetry. 

"  Mould  the  future  poem  Into  prose." 

Pitt  :  Vida  ;  Art  of  Poetry,  L 

2.  Dull  or  commonplace  language  or  dis- 
course ;  prosaic  language. 

IL  Roman  Church  :  A  rhythm  sometimes 
sung  between  the  epistle  and  gospel  at  Mass  ; 
a  sequence  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to,    or   consisting   of,    prose  ; 
written  in    prose  ;   not    metrical  or  poetic  ; 
prosaic  :  as,  a  prose  sketch. 

2.  Using,  or  writing  in,  prose  ;  as,  a  prose 
writer. 

3.  Dull,  commonplace,  prosaic. 

*  prose-man,  s.    A  writer  of  prose  ;  a 
proser. 

"  Let  them  .  .  .  send  forth  all  their  powers, 
Their  verse-men  and  prose-men." 

Qarrick,  in  Boiwell's  Johnson*  it.  H. 

prose,  v.i.  &  t.    [PROSE,  s.J 
A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  write  pro«e,  at  opposed  to  verse. 

"  Prosing  or  versing."—  Milton:  ChurchGov.,  bk.  1L 


2.  To  write  or  speak  in  a  dull,  prosy,  com* 
monplace,  or  prosaic  style 

"Till  both  houses  had  prosed  and  divided." 

Moure  :  Twopenny  Postbay. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  write  or  relate  in  a  dull, 
prosy  manner. 

pro  sec  tor, ».  [Lat.  pro  =  before,  and  sector 
=  a  cutter;  «eco  =  tocut.]  One  who  prepares 
subjects  for  anatomical  lectures ;  an  anato- 
mist. 

*  prda -6-cut-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  prosecut(e); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  prosecuted ;  liable 
to  prosecution. 

pros' -6*  cute,  *  pros-e-quute,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  prosecutus,  prosequutus,  pa.  par.  of  prose- 
quor  =  to  pursue  :  pro  =  forward,  and  seyuor 
=  to  follow.  Prosecute  and  pursue  are  doublets.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pursue  or  follow  up  with  a  view  to 
attain,  execute,  or  accomplish  ;  to  proceed  in 
or  go  on  with ;   to  continue  endeavours  to 
attain  or  accomplish ;  to  carry  on. 

"  Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  t" 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  L  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
H.  Law: 

1.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  :  as, 
to  prosecute  a  claim  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  To  accuse  and  proceed  against  for  some 
crime  or  breach  of  law  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  pursue  for  redress  or  punishment 
before  a  legal   tribunal  :    as,  to  prosecute  a 
person  for  trespass.  A  person  instituting  civil 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  is  said  to  prose- 
cute his  action  or  suit ;  one  who  institutes 
criminal  proceedings  against  anotiher  is  said 
to  prosecute  the  person  accused. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  institute  and  carry  on  a 
prosecution ;  to  act  as  a  prosecutor. 

"  He  [the  king]  !•  therefore  the  proper  person  to 
prosecute  for  all  public  offences."— Btackstone:  Com- 
mentaries, bk.  t,  ch.  7. 

proa-e'-cu'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  prosecutio,  from 
prosecu£«s,  pa.  par.  of  prosequor  =  to  prose- 
cute (q.v.) ;  Sp.  prosecucioTt.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  prosecuting  or  of  endeavour- 
ing to  attain,  execute,  or  accomplish ;  the 
pursuit  of  any  object  by  efforts  of  mind  or 
body  ;  the  carrying  on  or  following  up  of  any 
matter  or  scheme :  as,  the  prosecution  of  a 
scheme,  a  claim,  a  war,  &c. 

*  2.  The  act  of  following  in  haste ;  pursuit 

"  When  I  should  see  behind  ra« 
Th'  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace  and  horrur." 
tffiatcesp.  :  Antony  &  CU-ojmt r«.  iv.  12. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Law: 

1.  The  instituting  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit 
in  court  of  law  or  equity  to  obtain  some  right, 
or  to  redress  and  punish  an  injury  or  wrong. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges   against  an  offender   before  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg- 
ment;  the  instituting  and  continuing  of  a 
criminal  suit  against  any  person  or  persons. 
[PRESENTMENT,  INDICTMENT.] 

"The  next  step  towards  the  punishment  of  offender! 
is  their  prosecution,  or  formal  accusation;  which  la 
either  upon  a  previous  finding:  of  the  fact  by  an  in- 
quest or  grand  jury,  or  without  such  previous  tiudiug." 
—Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  23. 

3.  The  party  by  whom  criminal  proceedings 
are  instituted  ;  the  prosecutor  or  prosecutors 
collectively. 

pro's'-e'-cu-tSr,  s.   [Lat.]   [PROSECUTE.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    One    who    prosecutes   or 
carries  on  any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

2.  Law :  One  who  prosecutes  or  institutes 
and  carries  on  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.      It  is  generally 
applied  to  the  person  who  prosecutes  another 
criminally. 

"  In  prosecutions  for  offence*  the  sovereign  appear* 
in  another  capacity,  that  of  prosecutor."— Blacfcttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  7. 

proV-e'-cu-trix,  «.  [Eng.  prosecute);  -triae.} 
A  female  who  prosecutes. 

pr6s'-g-Iyte,   *  pros  -e-lite,  t.     [O.   Fr. 

proselite  (Fr.  proselyte),  from  Lat.  proselytits ; 
Gr.  irpoenjAuTo?  (prosflutos)  —  one  converted 
to  Judaism,  a  convert,  from  Trpoa-e'pxo/ieu 
(prosercTiomai)  =  to  come  to:  irpos  (pros)  = 
to,  and  ep\Ofia.L  (erchomai)  —  to  come ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  proselito;  Port,  proselyto.] 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  £ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  ---  snan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcU 
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proselyte— prosopite 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  new  convert  to  some  re- 
ligion, sect,  opinion,  party,  or  system. 

"  Every  proselyte  too  must  be  reckoned  twice  over." 
—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Sny.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Judaism  :  A  gentile  convert.    Two  kinds 
were   discriminated  :    (1)    Proselytes    of  the 
gate,  who  followed  a  few  Old  Testament  ruK'S, 
and  (2)  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  ac- 
cepted the  whole  Mosaic  ritual. 

*  prds'-S-lyte,  v.t.  &  i.    [PROSELYTE,  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  proselytes  or  converts 
of;  to  convert  to  some  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 

"  Those  profane  and  conceited  men  who  must  needs 
proiditte  other*  to  their  own  douotl."  —  Berkley: 
Alciphron,  dial.  rlL.  |  33. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  endeavour  to  make  prose- 
lytes or  converts  ;  to  proselytize. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  no  taate  for  proutyting,"— 
Scrioner't  Magazine,  August,  1677,  p.  MS. 

pros  e-lyt-ism,  *.    [Eng.  proselyte)  ;  -torn.} 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  proselytes 
or   converts  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 

"To  turn  national  education  into  an  engine  of  *.%- 
grewlTe  and  unscrupulous  proielytitm."~BriL  quart. 
Krvietv  (1873),  ML  210. 

*  2.  Conversion  to  any  religion,  creed,  sys- 
tem, or  party. 

"  Spiritual  proj«fy/r  ton  to  which  the  Jew  was  wont  to 
be  washed  as  the  Christian  is  baptized."—  Hammond  ; 
Worto,  IT.  6M. 

pros'  -c  -lyt-ize,  pros'  ~e-lyt-iso,  v.t.  ft  i. 
[Eng.  proselyte);  -ize.] 

A*  Trans,  :  To  make  a  proselyte  or  convert 
of;  to  convert  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 

"One  of  those  whom  they  endeavour  to  protelytit*." 
—Burke  :  Letter  to  a  Soble  Lord. 

B.  Intram.  :  To  make,  or  endeavour  to 
make,  proselytes  or  converts. 

"A  militant,  aggressive,  protelytising  body."—  Daily 
Triwraph.  Marchll.  1386. 

pro's'-  £-lyt-iz-er,  pr6s-£  lyt  is-er,  *. 

[Eng.  proselytise)  ;  -er.]  One  who  proselytizes  ; 
one  who  makes,  or  endeavours  to  make, 
proselytes  or  converts. 

*  pro-sSm'-I-nar-^.  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
seminary  (q.v.).]  The  lower  of  two  institutions 
connected  with  education,  in  which  the  actual, 
or  probable,  candidates  for  admission  into  th« 
higher  were  trained. 

"  Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  Londou  was  then  just 
founded  aa  a  proieminary  for  Saint  John's  College, 
Oxford."—  Warton  :  Ui$t.  Kng.  Poetry. 

*  pro-sem-J-na  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  proseminatio, 
from  proseminatus,  pa.  par.  of  prosemiiio  :  pro 
—  forward,  and  aemino  =  to  sow  ;  semen,  genit. 
teminis  =  a  seed.]    Propagation  by  seed. 

"  We  are  not,  therefore,  presently  to  conclude  every 
voluble  tponte  natum,  because  we  s  - 

intimation.  '—Mai*  :  QHg.  Mankind,  p. 


see  not  Its  pro- 
M&, 


pros  en  90  phal  tc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  prosen- 
cephal(on);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  prosencephalon  ;  pertaining  to 
the  forehead  or  front  of  the  cranium  ;  frontaL 

pros-en  56ph'-a-l5n,  ».  [Pref.  pros-,  and 
Eng.  encephalon.] 

Anat.  :  The  forebrain  In  the  embryo  of  man 
and  other  mammals.  From  it  are  developed 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  corpora  striata,  cor- 
pus callowm,  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfac- 
tory bulb.  Sometimes  called  Procerebrum. 

pros-en'-oh^-ma,  «.  [Pref.  pros-,  and  Gr. 
cyxvua  (engchuma)  =  an  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Link's  name  for  tissue  composed  of 
fibre.  [FIBRE,  8.,  II.  2.  (1).]  One  of  its  most 
characteristic  forms  is  woody  fibre.  [FIBRE, 

pros   en-chym'-a-tous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat. 
prosenchyma  ;  t  connect.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  composed  of, 
prosenchyma  (q.v.). 

"  The  f/roienchymatotu  cells  of  the  zylem.*  —  T\om6  • 
Botany  fed.  Bennett),  p.  8M. 

pros  en-ne  a-he'-dral,  a.   [Gr.  *p&  (pros) 

=  towards,  and  Eng.  enneahedral  (q.v.).] 

CrystalL  :  Having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  the  crystal 

pros'-er,  *.     [Eng.  pron(e)  ;  -er.] 
*  1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

"And  surely  Nashe,  though  he  a  proter  wore, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear  " 

Dryden  i  Poett  A  Potty. 


2.  One  who  proses  ;  one  who  describes  any- 
thing, in  writing  or  verbally,  in  a  dull,  tedious, 
or  prosy  style. 

"  With  the  unfailing  dexterity  peculiar  to  protert, 
he  contrived  to  dribble  out  hia  tale  to  double  its  usual 
leugth.  "—  Hcott  :  P\ra,te,  ch.  xiv. 


I'KOSKKPINE, 


&i-a,  «.    [Lat.]    [PROSERPINE.] 

Zool.  &  PalcBont.  :  (1)  A  sub-genus  of  Helix. 
(Woodward.)    (2)  The  type  of  a  family,  Pro- 
serpinidfie  (q.v.).     The    shell    is    depressed, 
shining,  callous  beneath,  aperture  toothed  in- 
side,   periatome    sharp. 
Recent  species  six,  from 
the  West  Indies  and  Mex- 
ico.  Fossil,  from  the  Eo- 
cene onward.    (Tote.) 

Pros   er  pine,   *.     [See 
def.  l.J 

1.  Class.  Mythot,:  The 
daughter  of  Ceres  and  Ju- 
piter, and  wife  of  Pluto, 
who  seized  her  as  she  was 
gathering  flowers  in  Sici- 
ly, and  carried  her  away 
to  the  infernal    regions. 
The   chief  seats    of  her 
worship  wero  Sicily  and 
Magna  Gneeia  ;   but  she 

had  temples  also  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  261. 

prSs-er-pIn  I  daa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  proserpin(a)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Pulmonifera.  Shell 
heli  triform,  imperforate,  the  base  callous  ; 
animal  with  a  short  annulated  muzzle,  and 
two  lateral  subulate  tentacles.  (Tate.) 

*  pr6-S&'-I-en-cy\   *.      [Lat.  prosilitn*,  pr. 
par.  of  prosilio  =  to  leap  forward  :  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  snlio  (in  comp.  -silio)=to  leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  or  springing  forward  ;  pro- 
jection.   (Coleridge.) 

prds'-I-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  prosy;  ~ty.]  In*  prosy 
manner  ;  tediously,  tiresomely. 

*  pros  i-mct'-ric-al.  a.     [Eng.  prosy,  and 
metrical.]  Consisting  both  of  prose  and  verse. 

*  pro-aim'  -I-a,  *.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
simia  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Boisson's  name  for  the  Linnaean 
genus  Lemur. 

t  pro  sim'  1-ae,  f  pro  sim'-I-i,  «.  pi    [Pao- 

8TMIA.] 

Zool.  :  Half-apes  (Ger.  Halba/en).  The  first 
form  was  used  by  Storr,  in  1780,  and  the 
second  by  Illiger,  in  1811,  for  the  old  genus 
Lemur,  the  present  sub-order  Lemuroidea 
(q.v.). 

pros-i-ness.  *.     [Eng.  prosy;  -nets,]     The 

*  quality  or  state  of  being  prosy. 

pros'-Irig,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [PROSE,  v.] 

pros'-Jng-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  prosing;  -ly.]  In  a 
prosing  or  prosy  manner  ;  prosily. 

*  prosne,  *.    [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  pr6ne  =  a  lecture,  a 

sermon.]    (See  extract.) 

"  The  proinet  are  the  Publications  of  the  Feasts  and 
Fasts  o!  the  Church.  Bauen  of  Matrimony,  Excom- 
munications. 4c."—  Cotton:  Life  of  Ktpernon,  bk.  ix., 
p.  fill.  (Side-note.) 

pros-6  bran-chl  -a'-ta,  s.  pi  [Pret  proao-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiaia.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  founded 
by  Milne-Edwards,  embracing  the  Pectini-, 
Scuti-,  Cyclo-,  and  Tubulibranchiata  of  Cuvier. 
The  gills  are  pectinated  and  in  advance  of  the 
heart  ;  the  soft  parts  are  protected  by  a  shell, 
into  which  the  animal  can  usually  withdraw 
its  body  ;  eye-pedicels  and  tentacles  on  same 
stalk  ;  sexes  distinct   There  are  two  divisions 
of  the  order,  Holostomata  and  Siphonostoma 

(q.v.). 

2.  Palasont.  :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

pros  6  brin'-chi-ate,  a.  [PROSOBBANCHI- 
ATA.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Prosobranchiata. 

*  pros-o-di-a-cal,    a.       [Eng.    prosody; 
-acal,]      Pertaining  "or  relating  to  prosody  ; 
prosodical. 

*  prds-6-di'-a-cal-ly\  adv.     [Eng.  prosodi- 
acal  ;  -ly.]    In  a  p'rosodiacal  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  prosody. 


*  pro-so'-dl-al,  a.    [Eng.  prosody  ;  ~al.]  Par 
taining  or  relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodiacaL 

*  prfc-so'-di-al-iy,   adv.     [Eng.   prosodwl; 
-ly.  ]    Prosodiacally  . 

*  prd  so'-di-an,  *.  [Eng.  prosody  ;  -an.]  On« 
who  is  versed  in  prosody  or  the  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation and  metrical  composition. 

"  Some  have  been  so  bad  prwodian*,  aa  frow  thence 
to  derive  'ualuin,'  because  that  fruit  was  ifce  first 
ocvaaiou  of  »vii"  —  Browne:  Vitig.  Err.,  bit.  vli.,  ch.  L 

*  pr6-s6d'-Xo-al,  o.      [Eng.   prosody;    -col.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  prosody  ;  according  to  th« 
rules  of  prosody  ;  prosodiacaL 

"Not  destitute  of  protodieal  harmony."—  Warton; 
ffitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  11.  366. 


l-iy;  adv.      [Eng.    prosndioal; 
-ly.]    In  a  prosodical  manner  ;  prosodially. 

proV-6-dist,  *.   [Eng.  prosod(y);  -tot.]    One 
versed  in  prosody  ;  a  prosodian. 

*'  The  exact  protoditt  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness 

by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness."  —  Johnson  : 

L\f*  of  Pope. 


--jf,  *  proa-o-dle,  «.  [Fr.  prosodie, 
from  Lat,  prosodia  ;  Gr.  7rpoo-w5ia  (prosodia) 
—  a  song  sung  to  a  lute,  a  tone,  an  accent, 
prosody  :  jrpoy  (  pros)  =  to,  accompanying,  and 
y6^  (5Je)  =  a  song  ;  Sp.  di  Ital.  prosodia.  ] 

Gram.  :  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats 
of  the  quantities  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and 
of  the  laws  of  versification.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  every  syllable  had  its  determinate  value 
or  quantity,  and  verse  was  constructed  by  a 
system  of  recurring  feet,  each  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  possessing  a 
certain  quantity  and  arrangement.  In  Eng- 
lish, verse  is  constructed  simply  by  accent 
and  number  of  syllables. 

pro-so'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  vu^a 

(soma)  =  the  body.] 

Comp.  Anat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  body; 
used  chiefly  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

pros  on  6  ma'-si-a,  $.  [Gr.  vpdf  (pros)=. 
to,  towards,  and  i>ro/j.a£w  (onomazo)  =  to  call, 
to  name  ;  OPO/AO.  (onoma)  =  a  name.] 

Ilhet.  :  A  figure  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
the  likeness  of  sound  in  several  names  or 
words  ;  a  sort  of  pun. 

pros  6  pal-gl  a,  5.  [Or.  Trpdo-wirop  (pros6- 
pon)  •=  a  face,  and  aAyos  (algos)  =  pain.] 

Pathol  :  Tic-douloureux,  or  brow-ague  (q.v.). 

prfis  6  pid  i  cli'-ne-ze,  s.  pi    [Gr.  n-po<ni>- 

irelov  (prosopeion)  =  a  mask  ;  •Zo'oc  (eidos)  = 
form  ;  jeAi'irj  (kline)  =  a  couch,  and  Lat.  fern. 
III.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceffi.  Ovule, 
solitary;  involucre,  globose,  bladdery,  con- 
taining from  tlireu  to  six  flowers  ;  flowers, 
dioecious,  apetalous. 

pros  o'-pis,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irpoo-un-t's  (pro- 
sdpis)  =  the  burdock  (?).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Enmimoseae.    Trees, 
prickly,  thorny,  or  both  ;  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.    The  legume,  in 
some  species  twisted,  Is  generally  filled  with 
a  sweetish  substance,  which  may  be  eaten  by 
men  or  cattle.    Prosopis  dulcis  is  the  Algaroba 
of  Paray,  P.  glandulosa  that  of  Texas.    The 
latter  has  a  hard,  durable,  and  beautifully- 
grained  wood  ;   it   yields   a   gum  like  gum 
arabic,  as  does  P.  spicigera.    P.  pubetcens  is 
the  Screw-bean  (q.v.).    P.  spicigera,  a  native 
of  arid  places  in  India,  is  planted  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  its  wood  furnishing  excellent  fuel.     It  is 
not  good  for  carpentry,  being  easily  destroyed 
by  insects.     Its  legume  is  astringent.      Its 
bark  is  good  for  tanning,  ati  are  those  of  the 
American  P.  pallida  and  P.  pubucens.     The 
leaves  and  branches  of  P.  iuliflora  are  poison* 
ous  to  cattle. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Andrenidae,  generally 
making  their  nests  in  bramble-sticks. 

pro'-SO-plte,  *.  [Gr.  irpoo-wn-etov  (prosopeion) 
=  a  mask  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  monoclfnic  mineral  occurringonly 
in  crystals  associated  with  iron-glance.  Hard- 
ness, 4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*89  ;  lustre,  feeble  ;  colour- 
less or  grayish.  Analysis  yielded  :  silicon 
and  fluorine,  1071  ;  alumina,  42'68  ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  0'31  ;  magnesia,  0'25  ;  lime, 
22'98  ;  potash,  0'15  ;  water,  15*50  =  92'o8. 
Found  at  the  tin  mines  of  Altent>erg,  Saxony, 
the  crystals  being  m^ch  altered. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  su-,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub*  cure,  ijnite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  a  =  fli  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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•pros-A-pog'-ra-pliy,    *  pfos-o-pog- 

ra-phle,  ».  [Or.  irpoo-iuirov  (prmnpon)  =  & 
face,  a  person,  and  ypaoiio  (graphs)  =  to  de- 
scribe.) The  description  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  any  one. 

"First  touching  the  protopoffriphie  or  description 
of  hU  person."—  llolinthed  :  SleplMn  (all.  1154). 

•  pr6s-6-p6-lep'-SJr,  S.  [Or.  irpoo-(»iroAi]i//ia 
(prosSpolipsia)  —  respect  of  persons  :  irpoo-unroK 
(prosoi>on)  =  tL  face,  a  person,  and  X^is  (lepsis) 
=  &  taking  ;  Aan0oi/u  (lambano),  tat.  ArjJiojiai 
(  llpsoma  i)  =  to  take.  ]  Regard  or  favour  to  per- 
sonal appearance  ;  personal  partiality  or  bias  ; 
an  opinion  or  prejudice  formed  against  a 
person  from  his  personal  appearance. 

"  Without  the  injustice  of  proiopoIeptif."—Cudvorth: 
Intell.  Syitem,  p.  567. 


pros-8p-6-nIs  cus,  «.    [O 


,  iami'  (pros- 

ojxm)  =  look,  and  Mod.  Lat.  oniscus  (q.v.).] 

Pakxont.  :  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crusta- 
ceans (?),  with  one  species,  Prosopmiscus 
fmblsmattmt,  found  in  the  English  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  (Permian). 

pros-6-p6-po-la,  pros-6-p*-poy-la 
(1  as  y),  "  pros-0-pop-ey,  ».  [Lat.  proso- 
popoeia, from  Gr.  n-poo-wTromnta  (proso/jopotia), 


Jthtt. :  A  figure  by  which  things  are  re- 
presented as  persons,  or  inanimate  objects  as 
animate  beings,  or  by  which  an  absent  person 
is  represented  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased 
person  as  alive  and  present.  It  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  personification. 

"  Of  the  protopopoHa,  or  personification  there  are 
two  kinds-  one.  when  action  and  character  are  attrl. 
buted  to  fictitious,  irrational,  or  even  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  the  other,  when  a  probable  but  flctitioiu  speech 
IB  assigned  to  a  real  character."— Lowth :  Lecturei; 
Gregory,  voL  L 

•prOS-i-pOS'-oS-py,   ».       [Gr.    irpdo-uiroi' 

(prosSvon)  —  a  face,  a  person,  and  o-Kowew 
(skopeS)  =  ta  see.]  A  kind  of  divination  or 
magic  by  which  the  face  or  person  of  one 
absent  or  dead  was  made  to  appear  in  a  mirror. 

"  AB  when  in  mirror  bright  we  Bee 
A  face  by  pntOpMoofm. 

The  POM  Baraer-d(\va),f.v>. 

pr6V-pSct,  s.    [Lat.  prospectus  =  a  look  out, 
a  distant  view,  from  prospectus,  pa.  par.  of 
prospicia  =  to  look  forward  :  pro  =  forward, 
and  spicio  —  to  look  ;  Ital.  prospetto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  View  of  things   within  the  reach  of 
sight ;  survey,  sight. 

"  Which  to  ooi  general  .ire  gave  protract  large." 

2.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  a 
place  and  objects  seen ;  scenery,  a  scene. 

"  Protpectt.  however  lovely,  may  be  Been. 
Till  hall  their  beau  tie*  fade." 

Cowper:  Talk,  1.  809. 

•8.  A  place  or  position  which  affords  a 
wide  or  extended  view. 

"  Him  God  beholding  from  hiB  protp«ct  high." 

MUlm:  ;•./..,  iii.  77. 

*  1.  The  position,  as  of  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing, etc.,  looking  towards  a  certain  point  of 
the  compass ;  aspect. 

"  Their  protpect  wai  toward  the  south."— EuJttel 
XL  14. 

*  5.  A  view  delineated,  drawn,  or  painted  ; 
a  sketch  ;  a  picturesque  representation,  as  of 
a  landscape. 

"  A  composition  of  the  various  draught*  which  he 
has  previously  made  from  various  beautiful  scenes 
and  protpecti.  —  HeynoUlt :  Ditcomtet. 

*  6.  A  looking  forward,;  a  view  into  futurity ; 
foresight,  anticipation. 

'•  IB  he  a  prudent  man  .  .  .  that  lays  designs  only 
for  a  day,  without  any  protract  to,  or  provision  for, 
the  remaining  part  of  his  lifer"— Tiliotton. 

7.  Expectation ;  ground  of  hope  or  expec- 
tation. 

"  The  near  proepeet  of  reward  animated  the  troops." 
~ilacaulay  :  Hitt.  En.j..  ch.  V. 

8.  The  outlook  ;  probable  result  or  outcome 
of  events  :  as,  The  prospect  is  discouraging. 

9.  (Pi.) :  The  chances  of  future  success  or 
fortune. 

"  The  proiperti  of  the  mine  are  improving  daily."— 
Jfoiej/  Market  Ileeteie,  Feb.  30,  18*6,  p.  826 

*  10.  An  object  of  view  or  contemplation. 

"  Han  to  himself 

IB  a  large  protpect."  lienham :  Sophy. 

II.  Mining  :  Among  gold-miners,  what  one 
fintls  in  examining  the  first  panful  of  earth. 
(.1  mur.) 

"  We  got  many  good  protpectt."—  Mark  Twain 
Soughing  It,  p.  443. 


pro-spect',  v.i.  &  t.    [PBOSPKCT,  ».J 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  look  forward  or  towards. 

"  The  mountayuea  protpectinff  towarda  the  north." 
—Eden. 

2.  To  look  aroumd  ;  to  seek,  to  search,  to 
explore. 

"He  protpefttd  aronml  for  a  more  propitious  place 
of  settlement."— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  S.  1896. 

3.  Specif.,  in  mining,  to  search  for  mines  or 
deposits  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  This  IB  a  protecting  party,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  they  are  on  the  look-out  for  ore.  — 
literary  If  arid,  June  3,  IMS. 

B.  Transitive. : 

Mining :  To  examine  or  explore,  in  search 
of  gold  or  silver. 

"  1  shall  be  able  to  spare  time  for  prospecting  other 
parts  of  the  Cuiiii-auy's  property. '—Money  Market 
Review,  Feb.  30,  ISbC,  p.  a28. 

pro-spec'-tlon,  a.     [PROSPECT,   ».)     The 

uct  of  looking  forward  ;  providence,  foresight. 
"  The  protpection,  which  must  be  somewhere,  IB  not 
In  the  animal."— Paley:  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvlii. 

pro- spec'- tlve,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
prospective,  from  prospectus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
spicio  =  to  look  forward.)  [PBOSPECT,  s.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

»  1.  Perspective ;  suitable  for  viewing  at  or 
from  a  long  distance. 

"  Time's  long  and  dark  protpectite  glass." 

Milton:  Vacation  fxercite,  71. 

2.  Looking  far  ahead  In  time  ;  acting  with 
or  characterized  by  foresight  or  prudence  ; 
looking  to  the  future. 

••  The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  drcurn_. 
Bpect,  industrious,  aud  prospective  too  in  this  atuur. 
— Child. 

3.  Being  in  prospect  or  expectation  ;  looked 
forward  to ;  probable. 

"The  evil,  If  evil  existent  or  protpecttve  there  was, 
seemed  to  lie  with  me  only."— C.  fronts:  Jane  JCyre, 
ch.  xxiii. 

*  "B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  prospect ;  the  scene  viewed  around  or 
before  one. 

"  The  whole  seen*  of  affairs  was  changed  from  Spain 
to  France,  there  now  lay  the  protpective."— Iteliyuux 
Wottoniana,  p.  219. 

2.  Outlook,  forecast,  foresight,  providence. 
(Bacon.) 

3.  A  point  of  view ;  a  standpoint. 

"  Men  standing  according  to  the  protpectiee  of  their 
own  humour."— Daniel :  Ilejence  o/  Jthyine. 

i.  A  perspective  glass;  a  glass  through 
which  things  are  viewed,  (Chaucer:  0,  T., 
10,547.) 

t  prS-apSc'-laVe-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  prospective ; 
•ly.]  In  a  prospective  manner ;  with  regard 
or  reference  to  the  future. 

"Dispensations  wen  granted  only  u  to  canonical 
penances,  but  not  rnip*Xtfdy."— Uallam:  Middle 
Aget,  Ob.  VU.  (Note.1 

*prS-»p5o'-tive-nS»s,i.  [Eng.  prospective ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prospec- 
tive ;  regard  had  to  the  future ;  foresight. 

«  pr5s'-pect-le's»,  a.  [Eng.  prospect;  -las.] 
Having  no  prospect  or  view. 

"  At  dismal  and  prolpectlett  at  If  It  stood  'on  Stan- 
more  wintry  wild.1*—  Waipote:  Lettere,  Hi.  WO. 

pro-spec'-tor,  s.    [Eng.  prospect,  v. ;  -or.) 

Mining:  One  who  prospects  or  searches 
for  precious  stone  or  metals. 

pr8-»pSc'-tii»,  »•  P*t.  =  a  prospect  (q.v.).] 
A  brief  sketch  or  plan  of  some  proposed  com- 
mercial enterprise  or  undertaking,  as  a  literary 
work,  containing  the  details  of  the  general 
plan  or  design,  the  manner  and  terms  of 
publication,  ftc. ;  specif,  applied  to  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  directors  or  promoters  of 
a  new  company  or  Joint-stock  association, 
containing  the  objects  of  the  association,  the 
names  of  the  directors  and  other  officers,  the 
amount  of  capital  required,  the  security 
offered,  the  profits  estimated  to  be  realised, 
and  such  other  details  as  may  assist  the 
public  in  judging  of  the  feasibility  of  th< 
undertaking.  Also,  a  sample  showing:  speci- 
men pages  and  bindings  of  a  publication  sold 
by  subscription. 

pros' -per,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  prospirer,  from  Lat. 
prosptro,  from  prosperujt,  prosper  —  prosperous 
(q.v.);  Sp.  prosperar ;  Ital.  prosperare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  prosperous,  fortunate, 
or  successful ;  to  favour ;  to  give  or  bring 
prosperity  to.  (Genesis  xxlv.  40/) 


B.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  be  prosperous,  fortunate,  or  success- 
ful ;  to  succeed,  to  make  gain. 

"  I  wish  in  al  thiuges  that  tbou  protpfrt/iit  and 
faredest  well."— 3  John.  (1551.) 

2.  To  thrive ;  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 

"All  things  do  prosper  best,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better."— Bacon. 

3.  To  be  in  a  successful  or  favourable  state ; 
to  go  on  or  turn  out  successfully  ;  to  succeed, 
to  thrive. 

"  Things  protpered  with  him  Btill  more  and  more." 
— S  Uacaabeet,  viii.  8. 

I.  To  give  or  bring  prosperity. 

"  Greatest  blessings  prtup'rinst  I'caco  imparts." 
Stirling  ;  farceneiil  to  J'rmce  i/«nr». 

*  5.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow. 

"Black  cherry-trees  prosper  even  to  considerable 
timber."— £v elyn:  Sylva. 

pr6s-per'-.-ty,  *pros-per-l-te,  ».  [Fr. 
prosperite,  from  Lat.  prosperitatem,  accus.  of 
prosperitas,  from  prosperus,  prosper  =  pros- 
perous^, v.);  Sp.  prosperidad  ;  Ital  prosperity.] 
The  state  of  being  prosperous ;  good  progress 
or  success  in  any  business  or  enterprise  ;  ad- 
vance or  gain  in  anything  good  or  desirable  ; 
attainment  of  wishes  or  the  object  desired. 

"  Prosperity  is  but  a  bad  nurse  .to  virtue."— .SourA  .• 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

pros'-per-OUB,  o.  [Lat,  prosperus,  prosper  = 
according  to  one's  hopes,  favourable  :  pro  = 
forward,  and  spes  =  hope,  spero  =  to  hope ;  Fr. 
prospers;  Sp.,  Port.,  4  Ital.  prospero.} 

1.  In  a  state    of    prosperity ;    successful, 
thriving ;  making  progress  or  advancement. 

"  In protperout  counties  the  weekly  wagea  of  husband- 
men amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen 
shillings."— Macaulay:  But.  Eng.,  cu.  ill. 

2.  Attended  with  good  fortune  or  success ; 
successful,  favourable,  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"To  bring  the  negotiations  with  Tyrconuel  to  a 
protpermu  issue."— Jiacaulay :  Sift.  Eng.,  oh.  xil 

3.  Favourable,  favouring  success  ;  helpfnl : 
as,  a  prosperous  wind. 

pros  -per-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prosperous : 
-ly.]  In  a  prosperous  manner ;  with  good 
fortune  or  success  ;  thrivingly,  fortunately. 

"That  concern  goes  on  protperouely."— Sharp: 
Btrmont,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

*  prSs'-per-ofis-nSsS,  s.     [Eng.  prosperous  ; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  prosper- 
ous or  successful ;  prosperity. 

*  pr8«-pl»y-6-diin'-tes,  >.  pl~   [Or.  irpoo-^uu 

( prosphuo)  =  to  cause  to  grow  to,  and  uSouc. 
(odous),  genit.  oootrof  (odonlos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Zool. :  Wiegmann's  name  for  Wagkr's 
Pleurodontes  (q.v.). 

prog  -phy-sia  (pi.  pros  -phy-sesX  ».    [Or. 


Hot.  (PL)  :  Ehrart's  name  for  the  pistillidia 
Of  Mosses. 

*  pt6-»plc'-l?n9e  (o  SB  sb),  ».  [Lat  pro- 
tpicieiu,  pr.  par.  otprospicio  =  to  look  forward.  J 
[PROSPECT,  «.]  The  act  of  looking  forward. 

press,  s.  [A  variant  of  prose  (q.v.).]  Talk, 
generally  of  a  gossiping  nature;  gossip. 
(Pnw.) 

pros-t&n'-ther-a,  I.  [Or.  irpoo-Srimj  (pr6t- 
thiki)  =  em  appendage,  and  ii-oSiposfanfWros) 
=  flowery.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Prostanthereas 
ProstantKera,  lasianthes  is  cultivated. 


,  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  pro*. 

tantherfa)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.) 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiate. 

prSs'-tate,  o.  *  ».  [Or.  wfmrr&ni*.  (prostates) 
=  one  who  stands  oefore  ;  Trpoo-raieaj  (pros. 
tateo)  —  to  stand  before,  to  guard  :  irpo  (pro)= 
before,  and  ura-  (sta-)  =  root  of  IOTTKII  (histlmi) 
=5  to  stand  (q.v.).T 

A.  As  adj.  :  Standing  before  ;  prostatic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  PROSTATE  GLAND. 

prostate-gland,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  largest  of  all  the  organs  con- 
nected with  the  male  generative  system.  It 
is  an  aggregation  of  glands  of  the  racemose 
type,  resembling  a  chestnut  in  size  and  shape, 
situated  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
behind  the  symphysis  jmlris,  and  surrounding 
the  first  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its  secretion 


boil,  tooy;  poUt,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  cHorus,  9Hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejiat.   -ing. 
-elan,  -tian  —  f?i?n.    -tion,  Htion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -gion  -  zboo.   -oious,  -Uou*,  -sioua  =  ah  us.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl.  del. 
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(a  white  viscid  humour,  discharged  into  the 
urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  outlets)  is 
probably  allied  to  that  ofiliGvesiculceseminales, 
for  which  it  serves  as  a  vehicle. 

pro  stat  1C,  a.  [Eng.  prostate);  -i«.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  prostate  gland :  as, 
prostatic  ducts. 

prostatic  calculi,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Concentrically  laminated  con- 
cretions, deposited  from  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate.  They  occur  almost  universally  in 
advanced  age. 

pros-ta-ti'-tis,    *.     [Eng.  prostate);    suff. 

2'iithol. :  Inflammation  of  the  prostate-gland 

*  pros  ter-na'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  prosterno  =  to 
strew  forth  or  forward.]    [PROSTRATION.]    The 
state  of  being  cast  down  or  depressed ;  de- 
pression, dejection,  prostration. 

"  There  is  a  protternation  in  assaults  unlookt  for."— 
Feltham :  Retolvet.  60. 

pros  the  ma-deV-a,  s.  [Gr.  »pvuv«,MV^7UV. 

tkemd)  =  an  appendage,  and  Att  6«pt)  (dere)  = 
the  neck.] 

Ornith. :  Poe-bird  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Moll- 
phagidse,  with  a  single  species,  from  New 
Zealand. 

pros  -the  SIS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  irpoy  (pros)  =  to, 
•BdMttc(t&Mw)ma  placing.] 

1.  Philol. :   The  addition  of  one  or  more 
letters  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  be- 
loved, bereft   The  opposite  to  aphueresis(q.v.). 

2.  Surg. ;  The  addition  of  an  artificial  part 
to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body,  as  a  wooden 
leg,  &c. ;  a  flesh  growth  filling  up  an  ulcer  or 
fistula.     Also  called  Prothesis. 

pros-thet'-Ic,  o.  [Gr.  irno«70€Ti*d>  (prostheti- 
kos),  from  novrM^H  (prostithemi)  =  to  add.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  prosthesis ;  prefixed,  as  a 
letter  to  a  word. 

*  pros-tlb  -u-lous,  a.     [Lat  prostibulum  = 
a    prostitute.]     Pertaining    to    prostitution, 
meretricious,  fora  i  eating. 

"  The  advowterous  cardiuals,  the  prottioulout  prel- 
ates and  priests."— Bale:  Image,  p.  IL 

pro's'- tit -tute,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  prostUutus, 
pa.  par.  of  prostituo  =  to  set  forth,  to  expose 
openly,  to  prostitute  :  pro  =  openly,  and  statuo 
=  to  place ;  Fr.  prostituer  ;  Sp.  prostituir.} 

A*  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  offer  for  sale ;  to  offer  freely. 

"  Whereas  here  whole  shires  of  fruitfuU  rich  grounds, 
lying  now  waste  for  want  of  people,  do  prottitute  them- 
aelves  unto  us."— Hackluyt:  Voyage*,  iii  686. 

2.  To  offer  for  lewd  purposes  ;  to  expose  for 
hire  for  indiscriminate  lewdness.  (Lev.xix.19.) 

3.  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms  or  to 
unworthy  persons. 

"  Proitituting  holy  things  to  idola." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonitttt, 

4.  To  give  up  or  devote  to  low,  base,  or 
unworthy  uses  or  purposes ;  to  use  for  base  or 
wicked  purposes  ;  to  abuse  shamefully. 

"  Compelled  by  want  to  prottitute  their  pen." 

Kotcommon :  £tsay  on  Trantlated  Verte. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  associate  with  prostitutes ; 
to  commit  fornication  or  adultery. 

"  Marrying  or  prottttuting  as  befell." 

Milton:  />.  i.,  rl.  718. 

*  pros'-tl-tute,  a.    [Lat  prostitutus.}   [PROS- 
TITUTE, v.}    Prostituted  ;  given  up  to  lewd- 
ness  or  to  base  and  unworthy  purposes. 

"  Now  prottitute  to  infamy  and  hate." 

Itrayton :  Baront'  Wart,  L 

pros'- ti-tute,  s.  [Lat.  prostituta;  Fr.  pros- 
titute.} 

1.  A  female  abandoned  to  indiscriminate 
lewduess  ;  a  strumpet,  a  harlot. 

"  The  vilcflt  prostitute  in  all  the  stews." 

Cvnyreve :  Juvenal,  sat.  xt 

2.  A  base  hireling  ;  a  mercenary  ;  one  who 
will  undertake  the  basest  employment  for 
hire.    (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  113.) 

pris-tl-tu'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prostttu- 
tionem,  accus.  of  prostitutio,  from  prostitutus, 
pa.  par.  of  prostituo  =.  to  prostitute  (q.v.) ;  Sp- 
prostitucion ;  Ital.  prostituzione.} 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  prostituting  or 
giving  one's  self  np  to  indiscriminate  lewd- 
aess  for  hire  ;  harlotry  ;  the  life  or  habits  of 
a  prostitute. 

"  Fornication  supposes  prottitution ;  and  prottitution 
brings  and  leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  almost  certain 
misery.'1— Paley:  Moral  Phil.,  bk.  iii.,  pt.  i&.  ch.  ii. 


2.  The  act  of  employing  for  base  or  un 
worthy  purposes  for  hire. 

"[It]  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted."— Byron :  £nylith  Bardt  A  Scotch  fit 
vievert  (3rd  ed.  Pref.). 

pros -ti-tu  tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  pros 
titutes ;  one  who  submits  himself  or  offers 
another  to  vile  purposes ;  one  who  prostitutes 
anything  to  base  uses. 

"  The  prottitutort  of  the  Lord'i  aupper."— ffurd 
To  Warburton,  let.  150, 

pro  sto  -mi-um,  s.  [Gr.  wpotrromov  (prosto- 
mwn)  =  a.  mouth,  specif,  of  a  river:  pref. 
pro-,  and  Gr.  or6|u.a  (stoma)  =  mouth.] 

ZooL  :  A  portion  of  an  animal  before  the 
mouth.  Used  of  the  Planarida  and  certain 
Annelids. 

pros'  -trate,  a.     [Lat.  prostratus,  pa.  par.  of 
prostenw  —  to  throw  forward  on  the  ground 
pro  =  forward,  and  stemo=.to  throw  on  the 
ground,  to  strew.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground  or 
other  surface, 

"  It  is  good  to  slepe  vrottrate  on  their  bellies."— 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Cattel  o/  ffelth,  bk.  it,  ch.  xxz. 

2.  Lying  in  a  posture  of  humility  or  hum 
blest  adoration. 

"  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prottrate  on  the 
earth  I"— Burke:  Let.  to  a  Noble  Lord, 

3.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  suppliant 

"  They  left  their  steeds,  and  prottrate  on  the  place, 
From  the  fierce  king  implored  the  offender!  grace." 
Dryden  ;  Palamon  A  Arcite,  11  826. 

IL  Bot. :  Lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

proV-trate,  v.t.  [PROSTRATE,  a.]  [Fr.  pro- 
sterner;  O.  Hp.  &  Port  prostrar;  Sp.  poatrar; 
Ital.  prostrare.} 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  or  lie  prostrate ;  to  lay 
flat ;  to  throw  down. 

"  Prottrating  and  laying  corn  growing  In  the  fields." 
—Woodward:  Sat.  Hitt. 

2.  (Rejlex.) :  To  throw  one's  aelf  down  or 
fall  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest  humility  or 
adoration  ;    to  bow  in  reverence.    (Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  6.) 

3.  To  reduce  totally ;  to  cause  to  sink ;  to 
deprive  of  all  strength  or  energy :  as,  He  was 
prostrated  by  sickness. 

*  4.  To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  demolish  ;   to 
ruin  utterly. 

"  In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prottrating  two  parishes  almost  intirely."— 
-ffayward. 

pros-tra   tion,  *  pros  tra  ci  on,  s.    [Fr. 

prostration,  from  Lfl.t.  prostrationem.,  accus.  of 
prostratio,  from  prostratus  =  prostrate  (q..v.) ; 
op.  postracion ;  Ital.  prostrazione.} 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  prostrating,  throwing  down, 
or  laying  Sat. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  in  deep- 
est humility  or  adoration;  properly,  the  act 
of  falling  prostrate  on  the  face,  but  applied 
generally  to  kneeling  or  bowing  in  adoration 
or  reverence. 

"  To  serve  or  worship  them  with  any  reuerent  be- 
hauiour  ether  byadoracion,  protiracion,  knelyug,  or 
kissing." — Joy» ;  Kxpoticion  of  Daniel,  iii. 

*  3.  Servile  submission. 

"Can  jrrottration  fall  deeper?  could  a  slave  bow 
lower?"—  Thackeray:  EngUth  Humourutt ;  Swift. 

4.  Great  depression  or  dejection. 

"  Weakness  with  prostration,  inferiority,  and  sub- 
mission."— Stewart :  PhU.  Essayt,  ees.  Ii.,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Pathol. :  Great  but  temporary  oppression 
of  the  system,  depressing  but  not  perma- 
nently exhausting  the  vital  energies. 

pros'-trat  or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  prostratus. 
pa.  par.  of  prosterno  =  to  prostrate  (q.v.).j 
One  who  prostrates  or  overturns. 

"Infallible  prostratort  of  all  religion."— Gauden : 
Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  189. 

pr§S'-tyle,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prostylus,  from 
Gr.  wpoo-TvAos  ( prostulos) :  irpo  ( pro)  =  before, 
and  crrvXo?  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a  column.] 
Architecture: 

1.  A  temple  which  has  a  portico  in  one 
front,  consisting  of  insulated  columns  with 
their  entablatures  and  fastigiura  [AMPHIPRO- 

8TYLE.] 

2.  A  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand 
out  quite  free  from  the  walls  of  the  building 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

"  The  prottyle,  whose  station,  being  at  front,  con- 
sisted of  only  four  columns."— Evelyn:  Architect  * 
Architecture, 


prof-Jr,  a.  {Eng.  pros(e);  -y.}  Consisting  of 
or  like  prose  ;  prosaic,  dull,  tedious,  tiresome. 

"  Her  protjf  fat  Canaille  in  spectacles."— Thackeram  : 
Thf  NevKomet  (ed.  1861),  ii.  87. 

pro  syl  -lo-gljm,  s.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
syllogism  (q.v.).] 
Logic :  (See  extract). 

"  A  jtrotyUogitm  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  an 
so  connected  together,  that  the  conclusion  of  tli» 
former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  following-"— 
Wattt :  Logic. 

prot-,  pref.    [PHOTO-.] 

*  prtf-t&O'-tlo.  a.  [Gr.  »rpoTa«TtK(S?  (profafc- 
tikos).]  Placed  or  being  at  the  beginning; 
previous ;  giving  a  previous  narrative  or  ex- 
planation, as  of  the  plot  or  personages  of  a  play. 

pro  ta-gon,  s.  [Gr.  irpurayoy  ^protagos)  = 
leading  the  van.] 

Chem. :  CngH-jgi^POiKj  (!).  A  phospho- 
retted  fatty  body  extracted  from  the  brain- 
substance  by  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  It  is 
colourless,  without  smell,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  warm  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  in  bundles  of  fine 
needles.  When  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol  it 
decomposes  with  separation  of  oily  drops. 

pro  tag  -  on  ist,  s.  [Gr.  TrpwToywi'Kmis  (pro- 
tagonistes),  from  irpwros  (protos)  =  flrst,  and 
dywfKrn};  (agonistes)  =  an  actor.] 

1.  Greek  Drama:  The  leading  character  or 
actor  in  a  play. 

"Behind  whose  mask  the  protagonitt  spoke  during 
th«j>lay."— Donaldvm  :  Theatre  of  the  Greekt,  p.  108. 

2.  A  leading  cha»cter  generally. 

"  To  take  bis  place  in  huitory  for  all  time  as  one  of 
its  foremost  protagonutt."—/)atiy  Telegraph,  Dec.  3, 


pro  ta-ml-a,9.    [Pref.proi-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
amia  (q.v.).] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Amiidae,  from  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A. 

prot  a  mce'-ba,  «.    [Pref.  prot-t  and  Mod, 

Lat.  <  i  in' t  l>a.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  order  Lobo- 
monera.  They  are  minute  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, increasing  by  symmetrical  fission, 

pro  tan  drous,   prot  er  dn -drous,  a. 

[Pref.  prot-,  proter(o)-;  Gr.  avrjp  (aner),  genit. 
avSpos  (andros)  =  a  man,  here  =  a  stamen,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  in  which  the 
stamens  are  ready  to  discharge  their  pollen 
before  the  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  it,  thus 
inviting  cross  fertilization.  Examples :  Digi- 
talis purpurea,  Potentilia  anserina,  &c. 

pro-tan'-dry,  a.    [PROTANDBOUS.] 
Lot. :  The  state  of  being  protandrous. 

pro  tdn'-to,  phr.    [Lat]    For  so  much. 

*  prot'  -arch,  s.     [Pref.  prot-,  and  Or. 
(archo)  =  to  rule.]    A  chief  ruler. 

"National  Protarchi  or  Patriarchs."  —  Bramhall: 
Workt,  ii.  us, , 

prot  a  sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  irporeiW  (proteino) 
=  to  stretch  before,  to  present.] 

*  I.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  proposition,  a  maxim. 

"  T  would  I  had  not  cause  to  give  you  this  protattt.* 
— Morton  :  Discharge  of  the  Five  Jmputatiotu,  p.  277. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Anc.  Drama :  The  first  part  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy,  in  which  the  several  characters 
are  displayed  and  the  argument  of  the  piece 
explained. 

"Do  you  look  for  conclusions  in  aprofewwt  I  thought 
the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  them  to  the  cata- 
•trophe."— Ben  Jonion  :  Magnetic  Lady,  L  L 

2.  Gram.  &  Rhet. :  The  first  clause  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  being  the  condition  on 
which  the  main  term  (apodosis)  depends,  or 
notwithstanding  which  it  takes  place :  as, 
Although  he  was  incompetent  (protasis'),  he 
was  elected  (apodosis). 

prot  as'-ta-9ine,  a.  [Pref.  prot-;  Mod.  Lat 
astac(u$),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.]  Belonging  to, 
resembling,  or  connected  with  the  hypotheti- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Crayfishes.  (Huxley ;  Cray- 
Jish,  p.  344.) 

pro  tas'-ter,  *.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr. 

(aster)  =  a  starfish.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea,  with 
four  species  from  the  Silurian  and  two  from 
the  Upper  Devonian.  The  body  consists  of  a 
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circular  disc,  covered  with  small,  imbricated, 
calcareous  plates,  with  flve  long,  flexuous 
arms,  each  with  two  rows  of  ventral  plates, 
so  disposed  as  to  give  origin  to  a  series  of 
distinct  pores. 

*  pr6-tat'-ic,  *  pro-tat'-ick,  o.    [Gr.  npo- 
TaTiKW  (protatikos) ;  Lat.  protaticus  ;  ¥T,  pro- 
tatique.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  protasis ;  intro- 
ductory. 

"There  are  protatict  persons  tn  the  ancients  whom 
they  use  in  their  playi  to  hear  or  give  the  relation.  — 
Dryden. 

pro'-te-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Proteus  (q.v.), 
from  the  diverse  appearance  of  the  species.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Proteacese 
(q.v.).  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  from 
South  Africa,  with  large  heads  of  flowers, 
often  surrounded  by  bracts.  An  elongated 
two-parted  calyx,  the  broader  lip  with  three 
nearly  sessile  stamens,  the  narrower  lip  with 
one  j'fruit  a  hairy  one-seeded  nut.  The  species 
are  many,  and  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  wood  of  Protea  grandijlora  is 
made  into  waggon  wheels ;  its  bark  is  given 
in  diarrhoea.  The  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
P.  mellifera  and  P.  speciosa  is  boiled  down  and 
taken  for  coughs. 

pro-te'-a'-  96-80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prote(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Proteads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogeus,  alliance  Daphnales.   Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  hard  dry  leaves,   calyx  in  four 
divisions,  corolla  none,  stamens  four,  some  of 
them  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  with  one  ascend- 
ing ovule,  or  two,  or  two  rows.    From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Sub-orders 
Nucamentacese    and    Folliculares.      Known 
genera  forty-four,  species  650. 

2.  Palceobot :    Various  Proteads,  some  ap- 
parently of  the  existing  genera,  Dryandra, 
Banksia,  Grevillea,  &c.,  exist  in  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  others  in  the 
Upper  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

prd-te"-a'-ceous(ceas  sh),a.  [PROTKACE*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Proteacese. 

pro'-te-ad,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  prote(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-ad,] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  order  or  tribe  Proteacese. 
(Lindley.) 

pro-te'-an,  a.  [PROTEUS.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  Proteus  :  hence,  readily  assuming  dif- 
ferent shapes ;  exceedingly  variable,  versatile. 

"  In  all  the  protean  transformation*  of  nature."  — 
Cudworth ;  Intell.  syitem,  p.  32. 

*  prd-te'-an-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  protean;    -ly.] 
In  a  protean  manner ;  with  the  assumption  of 
many  shapes. 

"Proteanly  transformed  into  different  shape*." — 
Cudworth :  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  86. 

pro-tect',  v.t.  [Lat.  protectus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
tege =  to  protect :  pro-  =  l>efore,  in  front,  and 
tego  =  to  cover  ;  Fr.  protiger ;  Sp.  proteger ; 
Itak  proteggere.] 

1.  To  cover,  shield,  or  defend  from  injury, 
harm,  hurt,  or  danger  of  any  kind.     It  is  a 
word  of  very  general  import,  both  literally 
and  figuratively :  thus,  a  house  protects  us  from 
the  weather,  a  fort  protects  a  harbour  from  the 
enemy,  clothes  protect  the  body  from  cold,  a 
shade  protects  us  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
father  protects  his  children,  &c. 

'"Gainst  the  height  of  Ilion  you  never  ihall  prevalle, 
Jove  with  1m  baud  protecteth  it." 

Chapman :  Bomer ;  Iliad  Ix. 

2.  To  encourage  or  support  artificially  by 
means  of  protective  duties. 

"  Their  industries  were  protected  and  ours  were  not." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  29,  1885. 

*  3.  To  act  as  regeut  or  protector  for. 

"Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign?" 

'  Shakeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  1. 1. 

*  prS-tec-tee',  s.     [Eng.  protect;  -«.]    A  per- 
son protected,  a  protege. 

"  Your  protectee  .  .  .  was  clerk  to  my  cousin."—  W. 
Taylor  (of  Jlorvtich) :  Memoin,  II.  198. 

pro-tect  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PROTECT.] 

*  prd-tect'-Ing-iy.  adv.     [Eng.  protectitig; 
-ly.]    In  a  protecting  manner ;  by  protecting. 

pro  tec-tion,   *  pro  tox-ci  -on,  s.     [Fr. 

protection,  from  Lat.  protectionem,  accus,  of  pro- 

tectio,  from  protectus,  pa.  par.  of  protego  =  to 

protect  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  proteccion  ;  Ital.  protezwne.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  protecting  ;  the  state  of  being 


protected ;  defence  ;  shelter  from  danger,  hurt, 
injury,  or  evil ;  preservation  from  anything 
hurtful  or  annoying. 

"  No  one  doubt*  that  both  sexes  of  many  birds  have 
had  their  colours  adapted  for  the  sake  of  protection,' 
—Darwin:  Detcent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xvl. 

2.  That  which  protects,  shelters,  orpreserves 
from  danger,  injury,  or  evil ;  a  shelter,  a 
defence :  as,  Clothes  are  a  protection  against 
the  cold. 

*  3.  A  writing  which  assured  safety  or 
protection  ;  a  passport,  a  safe-conduct. 

4.  Exemption  from  arrest  in  civil  suits. 
Also,  in  English  legal  custom,  a  special  protec- 
tion given  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative 
against  suits  in  law  or  other  vexations,  in, 
respect  of  the  party  beiug  engaged  in  the 
sovereign's  service. 

II.  Polit.  Economy:  Protection  in  this  sense 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture 
(1844-53).  But  the  idea  is  old,  and  has  been 
known  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  lands.  Taxes  levied  solely  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  operate  in  restraint  of  free 
trade,  and  are  therefore  a  form  of  protection,  but 
the  term  is  generally  limited  to  oases  in  which 
these  taxes  are  imposed  for  other  than  fiscal 
purposes.  It  is  believed  that  the  protectionist 
system  on  a  large  scale  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Chanceller  de  Birague,  an  Italian,  in  the 
suite  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  It  was  developed 
by  Colbert  in  1664,  and  has  not  since  passed 
away.  In  1692  England  retaliated  on  France, 
according  to  Adam  Smith,  taxing  goods  im- 
ported from  that  country  in  1696  75  per  cent,  or 
more.  Bounties  were  abolished  in  Britain  be- 
tween 1818  and  1824,  and  this,  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  and  Navigation  Laws.  In  the 
United  States  a  protective  policy  was  inaugu- 
rated early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
has  been  maintained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
ever  since,  the  purpose  being  to  protect  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  against  European  competi- 
tion, and  favor  the  accumulation  of  capital 
and  the  paying  of  better  wages  to  workmen. 
It  has  long  been  maintained  by  a  strong  party 
in  the  country  that  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  policy  has  long  since  been  gained,  and 
that  open  competition  with  tbe  manufacturers! 
of  the  world  would  be  more  advantageous.'. 
The  Republican  party  is  based  largely  on  the 
principle  of  protection,  the  Democratic  on  that 
of  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Both 
policies  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  as 
one  or  111*  other  party  gained  the  ascendency, 
but  for  more  than  30  years  after  1860  the 
government  remained  effectively  under  Repub- 
lican control,  and  the  policy  of  Protection  was 
sustained.  In  1893  the  Democratic  party  gained 
the  predominance  in  the  government,  and  hi 
1894  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  Congress. 
In  this,  however,  the  principle  of  protection  was 
largely  retained,  though  various  raw  materials 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  most  import- 
ant being  wool.  A  duty  was  placed  on  sugar, 
which  had  previously  been  tree. 

H  Writ  of  Protection: 
Law: 

*  1.    A  writ  by  which  the  sovereign   ex- 
empted a  person  from  arrest. 

2.  A  writ  issued  to  a  person  required  to 
attend  court,  as  party,  juror,  &e.,  to  protect 
him  against  arrest  for  a  certain  time. 

*  protection-order,  5. 

Law:  An  order  formerly  obtained  from  the 
Court  of  Divorce  or  from  a  magistrate  to  pro- 
tect the  earnings  of  a  deserted  wife  from  her 
husband.  The  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  has  rendered  these  orders  unnecessary. 
[MARRIED,  H«] 

* pro-tec'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  protection;  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  protection. 

pro-teV-tion-Iam,  *.  [Eng.  protection; 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  or  principles  of  protec- 
tionists ;  the  doctrine  or  system  of  protection. 

"  Spanish  protectionitm  won  the  day.'—Tirnei,  April 
13,  1086. 

pro-tec'-tion-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  protection ; 
*4&\ 

A*  jif  subst. :  One  who  supports  the  system 
of  protection ;  one  opposed  to  free-trade. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Advocating  or  maintaining 
protection  in  commodities  of  home  produc- 
tion ;  opposed  to  free-trade. 

"  Protectionist  countries,  as  well  as  free-trade  Eng- 
land, were  alike  Buffering  from  over-production."— 
Echo,  Sept  a,  1686. 


pro-tec'-tJve,  a.     [Eng.  protect;   -iw;   FT. 

protectif.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Affording  protection  ;  shel- 
tering, defending,  defensive. 

"  Protective  of  nil  young."        Thornton  :  Spring,  783. 

2.  Polit.  Econ.  :  Protecting  commodities  ol 
home  production  by  means  of  duties. 

protective-resemblance,  s.  [MIMI- 
CRY, II.] 

*  pro-tec'-tive-ness,  *.      [Eng.   protective; 
-ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  protective. 

"  Imbued  with  that  blessed  protecti*erteu."—G. 
K  /*>*-•  ihutwl  Deronda,  ch.  Ixx. 

pro-tec'-tor,  *  pro  tc  vtonr,  *.  [Fr.  pro- 
tecteur,  from  Lat.  protectorem,  accus.  of  pro- 
tector ,  from  protectus,  pa.  par.  of  protego  =  to 
protect  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  protector;  Ital. 
protettore.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  whick  pro- 
tects, guards,  shelters,  or  defends  against 
danger,  injury,  hurt,  or  evil  of  any  kind  ;  a  de- 
fender, a  guardian,  a  supporter,  an  encourager, 
a  patron. 

"Charles  I.,  a  protector  of  the  art*."—  WalpoU; 
Anecdote  of  Painting,  vol.  it.,  ch.  ii. 

IL  TechnicaUy  : 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  :  One  who  had  the  care  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king  ;  a 
regent;  specif,  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  took  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  in  1653. 

"  What's  a  protector  t  He's  a  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king." 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  cardinal  belonging  to  one  of 
the  more  important  Catholic  nations,  who, 
in  Rome,  watches  over  questions  affecting  his 
country.    There  are  also  Cardinal  Protectors 
of  religious  orders,  colleges,  &c. 

H  Protector  of  the  Settlement  : 

Law  :  The  person  appointed  by  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Act,  in  substitution  of  the 
did  tenant  to  the  prcecipe,  whose  concurrence 
in  barring  estates-tail  in  remainder  is  required 
in  order  to  preserve,  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  control  of  the  tenant  for  life  over 
the  remainder  man. 

*  pr6-tec'-tor-al,  a.    [Eng.  protector;  -oZ.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  protector  ;  proteo- 
torial. 

"  The  representative  system  and  the  protectors! 
power."—  Godwin;  JlandevUh-  ,  L  225. 

prS-tSc'-tdr-ate,  :.  [Eng.  protector;  -ate; 
Fr.  protectorat  ;  Sp.  protcctorado  ;  Ital.  pro- 
tettorato.] 

1.  Government  by  a  protector  or  regent  ; 
specif,   applied   to   that    period  of   English 
history  during  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  be  bad  been  a 
judge."  —  Jfacaulay  ;  Mitt.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii, 

2.  A  position  sometimes  assumed  by  a  strong 
country  towards  a  weak  one,   in  virtue  of 
which  the  former  protects  and  upholds  the 
interests  of   the  latter,   taking  in  return  a 
greater  or  less  interest  in  the  management  of 
its  domestic  and  foreign  u  Hairs. 

"  In  favour  of  au  English  Protectorate  for  Egypt"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  26,  1865. 

*  pro-tec-tor'-i-al,  a.   [Eng.  protector  ;  -ial.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  protector  ;  protec- 
toral.    (Noble:  Biog.  Hist.  Eiig.,  iii.,  70.) 

*  pro-tec-tbr'-i-an,  a.   [Eng.  protector  ;  -tan.] 

Pertaining  to  the  "Protector  ;  Cromwellian. 

"  I  Miring  the  tyranny  of  the  Protectorian  times."— 
Fuller  :  Worthies,  1.  465. 

"*  pro-tec'-tdr-less,  a.  [Eng.  protector;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  protector  ;  having  no  protector  ; 
unprotected. 

pro  tec  tor  ship,  *  pro  tec  tour  ship, 

s.     [Eng.  protector;   -ship.]    The  position  or 
office  of  a  protector  ;  a  protectorate. 

"  She  causyd  the  dtike  of  Yorke  to  be  dyschargyd  of 
kltprotcctourthif^"—  Faoyan  :  Chroii.,\»l.  ii.  (au.  1467). 


•pro-tec'-tress,  *pr6^tec-trf9e,  s.   [Fr. 

protectrice.]    A  female  who  protects. 

"  Of  all  christen  protectrice  and  tutele." 
Chaucer  :  Ballade  in  Commemoration  of  our  Lady. 

*  pr6^tec'-trix,  s.    [Low  Lat.]  A  protectress. 

protege,   protegee  (as  pro-ta-zha')t  *. 

[Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  proteger  =  to  protect  (q.v.).] 
One  who  is  under  the  protection  and  care, 
or  who  enjoys  the  kindly  consideration,  of 
another. 


boll,  bo^ ;  po"ut,  J6%1 ;  eat,  90*1,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tiaa  =  ahan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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proteidae— protestant 


pro-te'-I-d«B  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  prote(us);  tern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ichthyoidea,  group 
Perennibranchiata.  Four  feet  are  present, 
and  persistent  external  branchice.  In  some 
classifications  Proteus  is  the  sole  genus  ;  in 
others  Menobranchus  (q.v.)  is  included. 

pro  te  -1-dsB  (2),  «.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat  prote(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -id(K.] 

Dot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  tribe  or  sub- 
order Nucamentaceffi  (q.v.). 

prd'-te-ldy,  s.  p!.  (PROTEIH.)  [ALBUMINOIDS.] 

pro'-tS-in,  s.  [Gr.  irpurevu  (proteui)  =  to  be 
the  first;  irpwroc  (prStos)  =  flrst ;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).  Named  from  holding  the  first  place 
among  albuminous  principles.]  [ALKALI-ALBU- 
MIN, ALBUMEN,  1.] 

pro  to  i  na, ».  pi,  [Lat.  prott(ta);  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -i»a.] 

Zool.  :  Wallich's  name  for  a  group  of  Rhizo- 
poda,  having  both  a  nucleus  and  a  contractile 
vesicle.  There  are  two  divisions :  Actino- 
phryna,  with  monomorphous,  and  Amcebiua, 
with  polymorphous  pseudopods. 

pro  to  In-a  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  pr  o'- te-in- 

Olis,  a.  [Eng.  protein;  -oceans,  -oui.]  Per- 
taining to  protein;  containing  or  consisting 
of  protein. 

pro-te-I-ni'-ncft,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  protein(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino:.] 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Staphylinidee(q.v.). 

pro  •tS-i'-nii*,  s.    [PROTEUS.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Proteininie 
(q.v.).  Antenmt  slightly  perfbliated,  inserted 
in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  elytra  covering  the 
major  part  of  the  abdomen. 

pro  te  le»,  ».  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Or.  TtArjeis 
(tetteie)  =  complete,  Iwcause  the  fore  feet  are 
pentadactyle,  as  in  the  Canidce,  while  in  the 
Hyaenas  they  are  tetradactyle.  (D'Orbigny).] 
Zool. :  Aard-wolf ;  Protela  lalandU,  an 
aberrant  form,  constituting  the  family  Pro- 
telidae,  a  connecting  link  between  the  Viverridie 
and  the  Hyee- 
nidse.  It  is 
about  the  size 
of  a  full -grown 
fox;  hyaena- 
like  in  colour, 
with  dark- 
brown  stripes 
and  a  black 
muzzle.  It  re- 
sembles the 
fox  in  habits, 
and  feeds  on 
ants  and  car- 
rion. It  was  discovered  and  described  by 
Sparmaun,  about  1725,  rediscovered  by  Dela- 
lande,  and  the  genus  was  founded  by  Isidore 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 

pro  tel'-J-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pnteUfs) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff-ida.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  J2uroidea,  with  one 
genus,  Proteles  (q.v.). 

pro  tem'-no-ddn,  s.  [Gr.  jrforitLva,  (pro- 
tevino)  =  to  cut  off  in  front ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsu- 
pials, related  to  Dendrolagus  (q.v.),  from  late 
Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

pro  tcm'-por-e,  phr.  [Lat.]  For  the  time  ; 
temporarily.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to 
pro  tern.) 

"  pro-tend'  v.t.  [Lat.  protendo,  from  pro  = 
forth,  forward,  and  te?ido  =  to  stretch.]  To 
hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

"  [He?  threatened  with  his  long  protemded  spear  " 
Dryden :  Virgil  ;  ,£neid  I.  1.286. 

•  prS-tense',  i.     [Lat.  protensus,  pa.  par.  of 
protendo  =  to    protend    (q.v.)."]      Extension 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iU.  4.) 

*pr5-ten'-slve,  o.  [Lat.  protensus),  pa.  par. 
of  protendo  =  to  protend  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ive.]  Drawn  out,  extended,  continued 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

JBTO'-te-o-lite,  s.  [After  Proteus  of  Greek 
mythology,  and  Gr.  Ai'Ooc  (lUhos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol.:  A  very  hard  and  compact  rock, 
consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  and  showing  distinct  traces 


of  bedding,  associated  with  granites.  Re- 
gardetl  as  a  result  of  contact  metamorphism. 
A  variety  of  Cornubianite  (q.v.).  Occurs  iu 
Cornwall. 

prd-tS-i-mjhE'-a,».  pi.  [Lat.  proteus;  o  con 
nect.,  and  Gr.  fivfa  (muxa)  =  slime.} 

Zool. :  A  class  of  Protozoa,  consisting  ol 
Gymnomyxa,  exhibiting  in  the  amceba  phase 
various  forms  of  pseudopodia  often  changing 
in  the  same  individual,  and  not  producing 
elaborate  spore  cysts.  Its  founder  (Prof.  B.  R. 
Lankester)  does  not  group  the  genera  into 
families  and  orders. 

prot  or-an'-drous,  a.    [PROTAKDROUS.] 

t  prSt-er-in'-thou*,  a.      [Pref.  pro(er(o)-, 
and  Gr.  ayflos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  when  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
appear  before  the  flowers.    (Lindtey.) 

2.  Protandrous  (q.v.).    (Darwin.) 

Prd-ter'-i-an,  s.    [See  def.J 

Church  HM.  (PI.) :  The  Catholic  party  in  Alex- 
andria who  maintained  the  orthodox  faith,  for 
which  Froterius,  after  whom  they  were  called, 
was  barbarously  murdered. 

prSt-er-6-,  vref.  [Gr.  vf&rtfm  (proteros), 
compar.  of  irpo  (pro)  =  before.]  Before,  either 
in  time  or  space. 

pr8f-er-o-base,  «.  [Gr.  *ptrtpo<  (proteros) 
=  prior,  and  Eng.  (dia)base.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  regarded  as  intermediate  in 
composition  between  diabase  and  diorite. 

prdt-er-d-gl*ph'-i'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  prottro-, 
and  Gr.  yAv<fnj  (gluphl)  —  a  carving.] 

Zool. :  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes ;  a 
division  of  the  sub-order  Thauatophidia  (q.v.). 
The  first  fangs  of  the  upper  jaw  are  grooved 
along  the  front,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  species  resembles  that  of  the  harmless 
snakes.  There  are  two  families:  Elapklaj 
(terrestrial),  some  of  the  genera  with  the 
power  of  expanding  their  neck  into  a  kind  of 
hood  ;  and  ilydrophidte  (aquatic). 

a.    [PROTOOYNOUS.] 

pr6t-er-6p'-6-des, ».  pi.  [Pref.  prottro-,  and 
Gr.  irovs  (pout),  genit.  wooof  (podot)  =  a  foot.] 
Ickthy. :  A  division  of  Siluridee  (q.v.). 
Rayed  dorsal  always  present,  and  rather  short ; 
ventrals  inserted  below  (very  rarely  in  front 
of)  the  dorsal. 

prot  er-<Sp'-ter-as,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  imp6i>  (pteron)  =  a  fin.] 

Icathy. :  A  division  of  Siluridss  (q.v.).  The 
rayed  dorsal  belongs  to  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  always  in 
advance  of  the  ventrals. 

prot-er-6  sau'-ru»,  ».    [PROTOROSAUHUS.] 

prot  er-6  spon-gl  a,s.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  tnrdyyoc  (sponggos)  =  a  sponge.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phalansteriids  (q.v.), 
formed  by  Saville  Kent  (named  at  first  Proto- 
spongia).  He  considers  it,  "so  far  as  is 
known,  the  nearest  concatenating  form  be- 
tween the  respective  groups  of  the  ordinary 
Choano  -  Flagellata  and  the  Spongida,"  and 
that  it  may  be  "  consistently  accepted  as  fur- 
nishing a  stock-form,  from  which,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  all  sponges  were  primarily 
derived."  (Man.  Infus.,  i.  365.)  There  is  a 
single  species,  Proterospongia  haeckeli,  from 
the  hike  in  Kew  Gardens. 

"  pr6-tfir'-vl-t&    i.     [Lat  protervUcf  •  pro- 
tervus  —  perverse.]    Perverseness,  petulance. 
"A  vain  and  frail  protervUy,  an  envious  pratlinK  * 
—Lennard ;  Qf  Wicdom,  bk.  L,  ch.  uxv.,  |  «T 

pro  test',  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  protester,  from  Lat. 
proUsto,  protestor,  frompro  =  openly,  and  tester 
=  to  bear  witness ;  testii  =  a  witness  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  protestor ;  ItaL  protestare.] 
A.  Intransitive:  ' 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  declara- 
tion, or  protestation ;  to  affirm  with  solemnity ; 
to  declare  or  affirm  solemnly ;  to  asseverate. 

"  J  doe  protect 
The  processe  of  my  plaint  Is  true." 

Gaccoiyne  :  Divorce  of  a  Later. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  or  formal  declaration 
(often  in  writing)  against  some  act  or  proposi- 
tion.   (Followed  by  against.') 


B.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declara- 
tion  of;   to   affirm  or  assert  solemnly ;   to 


"  I  protttt  true  loyalty  to  her." 
Khakesp. .  Two  licnttemen  of  Verona.  IT.  2. 


asseverate. 


*  2.  To  call  as  a  witness  to  affirm  or  deny  » 
statement  or  affirmation  ;  to  appeal  to. 

"  Proteiting  fjito  supreme."         Milton :  P.  L.,  X.  480. 

*  3.  To  prove,  to  show,  to  declare,  to  publish. 

"  Do  me  right,  or  I"U  protect  your  cowardice." 

Khakttp.  :  Jfuch  Ado  A  bout  Xothlng,  T.  1. 

*4.  To  promise  solemnly  ;  to  vow. 

"On  Diana's  Aitar  to  in-otett 
For  aye  austerity  au1  single  life." 
ShaJcetp. :  Jltanwmer  Xlahe,  Drtam,  I.  I. 

n.  Comm. :  To  mark  or  note  a  bill  before  » 
notary  public,  for  non-payment  or  non- 
acceptance.  [PROTEST,  s.,  II.  1.  (2).] 

"The  bill  .  .  .  if  not  taken  up  tliis!  afternoon  wil> 
be  prolated.  —  Cotman  :  the  Spleen,  i. 

pro  test,  i.    [PBOTKST,  ».] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  solemn  affirmation  or 
declaration  of  opinion  (frequently  in  writing), 
generally  in  opposition  to  some  act  or  proposi- 
tion ;  a  solemn  affirmation  by  which  a  person 
declares  either  that  he  entirely  dissents  from 
and  disapproves  of  any  act  or  proposition, 
or  else  only  conditionally  gives  his  assent  or 
consent  to  an  act  or  proposition  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  be  considered  to  have 
assented  unconditionally. 

"The  Opposition,  content  with  their  promt,  re- 
frained from  cailiug  for  a  division."— Daily  Telearauk. 
K«U  S3.  1986. 

IL  Law : 

1.  Commerce : 

(1)  A  formal  declaration  by  the  holder  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  or  by  a 
notary  public  at  his  direction,  that  acceptance 
or  payment  of  such  bill  or  note  has  been 
refused,  and  that  the  holder  intends  to  recover 
all  expenses   to   which  he  may  be  put   in 
consequence  of  such  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. 

"  In  England,  the  process  of  noting  Is  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  protect  for  Inland  bills,  but  Foreign  Bill* 
must  be  protested  in  a  more  formal  way."—  Sitfteil : 
Countinff.ffotae  Dictionary. 

(2)  Af  urine  Insurance :  (See  extract). 

"  A  proleit  Is  a  declaration  made  on  oath  by  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  which  has  met  with  any  disanter  at 
sea,  or  has  been  compelled  to  run  into  a  foreign  or 
intermediate  port  for  safety.  The  protect  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  port.  .  .  .  the  limit 
usually  assigned  being  within  twenty-four  hours  of  bis 
arrival."— BithfU  :  Counttng.Boute  Dictionary. 

(S)  A  declaration  made  by  a  party  before  or 
while  paying  a  tax,  duty,  orthe  like  demanded 
of  him,  which  he  deems  illegal,  denying  the 
justice  of  the  demand,  and  asserting  his  own 
rights  and  claims,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
payment  was  not  voluntary. 

2.  Parl.  procedure  :  (See  extract). 

"  Bach  peer  has  a  light,  by  leave  of  the  boose,  when 
a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiment*,  to  enter  hla 
dissent  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  with  the  reasons 
for  such  dissent;  which  Is  usually  styled  his  protect." 
—BlacJatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  3. 

prot  es  tan  9Y,   *  prot -eg -tan -ale,  ». 

lEng.  protestan(t) ;  -cy.]    Protestantism. 

"  Whit  miserable  subdivisions  are  there  In  our  pro. 
tatancie."— Sp.  Soli.:  Quo  t'udic  I  S  16. 

pro  tes-tbin'-do,  «.    [Lat] 

Law :  A  protestation.     [PROTESTATIOS,  II.) 

pT&t'-es-tant,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  pro 

tester  =  to  protest  (q.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  protest ;  protesting. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Protestants, 
their  doctrines,  or  forms  uf  religion. 

"  The  general  consent  of  all  sound  vrolettarU  writer*." 
—a Man  :  Civil  Power  in  Xodec.  Count. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  protests. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those 
princes  and  others  who,  on  April  19,  1529, 
at  the  second  diet  of  Spire,  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  that  the  per- 
mission given  three  years    before  to  every 
prince  to  regulate  religious  matters  in  his  do- 
minions till  the  meeting  of  a  General  Council 
should  be  revoked,  and  that  no  change  should 
lie  made  till  the  council  met     Besides  pro- 
testing, they  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  future  council.     The  diet  rejecting  their 
protest,  they  presented  a  more  extended  one 
next  day.   Those  first  Protestants  were  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  George  oi 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrtan.    a>,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw, 
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Brandenburg,  Onolzliacll,  and  Cnlmback,  the 
.  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Luneberg,  the 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang,  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  and  the  representatives  of  the  im- 
perial cities  of  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg, 
Constance,  Beutlingen,  Windaheim,  Mem- 
rnii]!;™,  Lindan,  Kempten,  Heilbron,  Isny, 
Weissenburg,  Nordlingen,  and  St.  Gall.  The 
name  is  now  extended  to  all  persons  and 
churches  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation and  rejecting  Papal  authority. 
Protestanism  has  extended  until  its  adherents 
embrace  the  great  majority  of  church  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States,  liritain,  and  the 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe;  while 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  ruling  faith  in 
fpanish  America,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Protestants  are  divided  into  numerous 
sects,  each  founded  on  some  special  result  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  method  of  church  gov- 
ernment, or  other  basis  of  separation.  The 
name  of  Protestant  is  repudiated  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Church  of  England. 

protestant-dissenters,  ».  pi.  [DIS- 
SENTER.] 

protestant-succession,  «.  [SUCCES- 
SION.] 

•  prot-SB-tant'-Io-al,  a.     [Eng.  protestant ; 
-ical.]    Protestant. 

"  The  protettantlcil  Church  of  England." — Bacon  : 
Obtcrvattoni  on  a  Libel. 

t  prof  -es-tant  ism,  ».  [Eng.  protestant; 
•ism.]  The  state  of  being  a  protestant;  pro- 
testauts  collectively ;  the  principles  or  religion 
of  protestants. 

"  Th«  only  thing  that  make*  protettanttom  consider- 
able in  Chri.teu.lum  1»  the  Church  ol  England."— 
South.  Sfrmom,  v.  64. 

•  prSt'-eS-tant-Ize,   v.t.     [Eng.  protestant; 
-ize.]     To  render  protestant ;  to  convert  to 
protestantism. 

•  prSt'-Ss-tant-ljf,    «.      [Eng.    protestant; 
•ly.]    Like  a' protestant ;  in  conformity  with 
protestantism  or  protestants. 

"  Nothing  more  protettanllsi  can  be  permitted." — 
—Milton  :  Civil  Power  in  Bcclet.  Causei. 

prSt-es-ta'-tlon,  *  prot-es-ta-cl-on, 
*  prot-es-ta-ti-oun,  s.  [Fr.  protestation, 
from  Lat.  protestationem,  accns.  of  protestatio, 
from  protestatus,  pa.  par.  of  protesto,  protestor 
=  to  protest  (q.v.);  Sp.  protestation;  Ital. 
protestazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  of  a 
fcct,  opinion,  or  resolution ;  an  asseveration. 

"  But,  to  your  pmtettatlon ;  let  me  hear." 

8ha*etp.  :  WinUr'i  Tola.  Iv.  3. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent ;  a  pro- 
test. 

"  If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  nobleman  published  a  jwMMsWfeH 
against  it. "—Clarendon.-  Civil  War. 

3.  A  solemn  vow  or  promise. 

**  Upon  his  many  protettatlont  to  marry  me." 

Bnutap.  :  Attl  WM  that  End,  Wai,  T.  S. 

*  4.  A  calling  upon  ;  an  appeal. 

"  He  made  no  lengar  protestation  to  his  souldlors, 
but  that  they  should  haue  in  remembrance  theyr 
•.undent  prowease."— Qoldingt :  Cottar,  fo.  67. 

EL  Law: 

*  1.  Eng.  Law :  A  declaration  in  pleading 
l>y  which  the  party  interposed  an  oblique 
allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact,  by  protesting 
that  it  did,  or  did  not,  exist,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  a  direct  affirmation  or  denial 

2.  Scots  JMAO  :  A  proceeding  taken  by  the 
defender  where  the  pursuer  neglects  to  pro- 
ceed, to  compel  him  either  to  proceed,  or  to 
suffer  the  action  to  fall. 

•  pr5t'-«5s-ta-tdr,  «.    [Lat]    One  who  pro- 
tests ;  a  protester. 

pro  test'- cr,  *  pro-test-onr,  *.  [Eng. 
protest ;  -er.] 

1.  Orrf.  Lang. :  One  who  protests ;  one  who 
utters  a  solemn  protest,  affirmation,  or  declara- 
tion.   (Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2.) 

2.  Law :  One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  promissory  note. 

pr6-t<Sst'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PROTEST,  v.] 

pro  test  ihgly;  adv.  [Eug.  protesting  ;  -ly.' 
In  a  protesting  manner;  by  way  of  protest: 
with  protests  or  protestations. 

*  pro  tes-ti-on,  >.     [Eng.  protest,  T.  ;  -4m. 
Protestation. 

"  Your  greatest  protection  any  assurance  of  deepe 
•ffection. •'-arecnt :  Uonaplum.  p.  H. 


prd'-te-US,  pro'-teus,  ».     [Lat.  =  the  name 
of  Neptune's  herdsman.  He  changed  his  shape 
at  will.    (Virgil:  Gearg.  iv.  41-608.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  (Sec  etym.). 

2.  fig.  :  A  changeable,  shifty,  or  fickle  per- 
son ;  one  who  readily  changes  his  principles. 

"  Being  such  protnuet  in  religion  that  nobody  was 
ever  able  to  discover  what  8hai>e  or  standard  their 
consciences  are  really  of."—  MttundrfU  :  Travail,  p.  IS. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  The  typical  genni  of  the  Proteidse  (q.v.). 

[HYPOCHTHON.] 

*  2.  The  name  given  by  Eb'sel  in  1755,  to  the 
genus  Amceba  (q.v.).     As  Proteus  was  oc- 
cupied [1.]  it  is  no  longer  used  in  this  sense. 

*  protons  animalcule,  >. 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  PROTEUS,  II.  2. 

•prot-S-van-ge'-ll'-o'n,  ».  [Or.  ITJJOJTOS 
(protos)  =  first,  and  rirayy«AioK  (euanggelion) 
=  a  gospel.]  [EVANGELIST.]  An  apocryphal 
gospel,  ascribed  to  St.  James  the  Less. 

pro  tha-la  -nri-6n,    *  pro-tha-la'-mi- 

um,  s.  [Gr.  npo  (pro)  =  before,  and  0a\ofioc 
(thalamos)  =  the  marriage-bed.)  A  song  ad- 
dressed to,  or  in  honour  of,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  which  the  marriage  cere- 
monies opened.  [EPITHALAMION.] 

"  Poeta  wrote  prothalamiumt  in  their  praise," 

Draytm  :  Tfu  Jtucriet  of  Otuan  Margaret. 

pro-thal'-lus,  pro  thai  -ll-tim,  »  [Pref. 
pro-,  and  Lat.  thallui  ;  Mod.  Lat.  thallium.] 
[THALLOS.] 

Bot.  :  The  first  result  of  germination  after 
the  impregnation  of  a  cell  in  the  archegonia 
of  some  higher  cryptogams,  as  Ferns,  Eqnise- 
tacese,  and  Marsileacese.  It  diflers  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders. 

pro  the-ite,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Kin,  :  A  name  given  by  Ure  to  a  dark-green 
riety  of  Sahlite  (q.v.),  resembling  fassaite, 
the  Zillerthal  Trol. 


, 

variety  of  Sahlite  (q.v.,  resem 
found  in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol. 

prSth'-S-sis,  s.    [Or.,  from 
tithemi)  =  to  place  before.] 


(pro- 


. 

1.  Ecdet.  :  A  credence-table  (q.v.). 

2.  Surg.  :  The  same  as  PROSTHESIS  (q.v.). 

prS-tho-no-tar'-I-it  (th  as  t),  prd-to- 
no-tar'-I-at,  s.  [Fr.]  The  college  consti- 
tuted by  the  twelve  apostolic  prothonotaries 
in  Rome. 

pr6-thdn'-fc-tar-jf,*prd-to-n6'-tar-y, 

i.     (From  low  Latin   Prolonotariut,  from   Gr. 
irpwTOs  (prdtos)  =  first,  and  Lat.  notaries  =  a 
notary  (q.v.).  The  proper  spelling  thus  is  pro- 
tonotary.] 
I  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  chief  clerk  or  notary. 

"  1  poynt  you  to  be  protonotary 
Of  Fame's  court."  tikdton  :  Pomu,  p.  23 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Eng.  Law  :  A  chief  clerk  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  in  the  King's  Bench  ; 
there  were  three  such  officers  in  the  former 
court  and  one  in  the  latter.  The  offices  are 
now  abolished. 

2.  United  Statu   Law:   A  chief  clerk   of 
court  in  certain  states. 

3.  Roman  Church:  A  title  introduced  into 
the  West   from   Constantinople  about   A.D. 
800,  replacing  the  term  primteerius  notarlor- 
v.m.    It  is  now  applied  to  any  member  of  the 
College  of   Protonotaries   Apostolic   of  the 
Curia,   twelve   in    number.      They   register 
the  Pontifical  acts,  and  make  and  keep  the 
official  records  of  beatifications. 

4.  Greek  Church  :  The  chief  secretary  of  the 
patriarch  of    Constantinople,   who    superin 
teuds  the  secular  business  of  the  province. 

pro  tho-no  tar  jr  ship  (th  as_t),  pro 
tho  no  tar  i  ship,  prd-td-nd'-tau--y 

Ship,  s.   [Eng.  prothonotary,  &c.  ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  prothonotary. 

"  Her  majesty  .  .  .  gave  him  [O.  Carew]  a  vrot\ono- 
tarytMp  in  the  chancery."—  Wood:  Athtnauxon.,  i. 

pro  thor  -ax,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
thorax  (q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  The  anterior  ring  of  the  thorax, 
carrying  the  first  pair  of  legs. 

pro'-thjr-rum,  ».  [Gr.  irprf  (pro)  =  before, 
and  8vpa  (thnra)  =  a  door.) 

Arch.  :  A  porch  before  the  outer  door  of  a 
house.  (Gu>i».) 


HOKE1 


CATALLACTA 

ClLlATA 

Ariv.r  r.  .  .  . 
LABYRINTHULKA 
BACILLABLS  .  . 

FtlMGI        .      .      .      . 

MrxoHTCETsa  . 
THALAMOFHORA  . 
HELIOZOA  .  .  . 
HADIOLABIA  .  . 


prof-lc,  a.     [Eng.  proKfin);   -ic.]     (See  the 
compound.) 

protic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Limpricht  In 
the  flesh-juice  of  the  roach  (Leucisus  rutilus). 
It  forms  a  yellow  brittle  mass  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda.  Whei 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  leuciue. 

prot-ieh-ai'-tey,  s.     [Pref.  prot-,  Or.  l\vot 
(ichnos)  =  a  track,  and  suff.  -ties.] 

Palceont. :  Owen's  name  for  certain  tracks 
or  markings  from  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  of 
Canada,  which  he  considered  to  have  been 
made  by  Trilobites.  Principal  Dawson 
ascribes  them  to  fossil  Eurypterids,  and  the 
smaller  forms  of  Proticlmites  occurring  in  the 
Carboniferous  to  Belinurus,  akin  to  the  recent) 
Limulus  (q.v.). 

pro-tis'-ta,  s.  pi    [Ger.  protisten,  from  Gr. 
n-nwToc  (prdtos)=  first  in  point  of  time.] 

Zool. :  A  kingdom  proposed  by  Haeckel,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  long  felt  by 
zoologists  and  botanists  in  differentiating  the 
lowest  of  the  Protozoa  from  the  highest  of 
theProtophyta.  In  Das  Protistenreich  (Leipzig, 
1S78)  he  gives  the  following  classification  :— 

ORDER*. 

Lobomonera,  Tachyinonera,  Rhlio- 

inonera. 

Gyumolobosa,  Thecoloboea. 
Monocystida,  PolycUtida. 
Nudo-,  Tliecu-.  Cilio-.  and  Cysto. 

flageUata. 

Holo-,  Hetero-,  Hypo-,  and  Peritri- 

chsk. 
Mouociuetw,  SynacineUe. 

Naviculatw,     Echinellato,    Lacer- 

uatae. 
Phyco-.  Conio.,  ABCO-.  Gantro-,  and 

Uymeuomycetes 
Fhysarese.  Stemoniteas,  Tricheacew. 

Lycogalete. 
MouoBtegia,  Polystegla,  Monothala. 

mia,  Polythalalnla, 
Aphro-,     Chalaro-.     and     Desmo- 

thoraca. 
Fancullae.      Panacanthas,      Panso. 

lenl»  PlegmideM,   Splumdeaj. 

Discideae,  Cyrtidea. 

pr»-t4-,  prot-,  pref.    [Gr.  irpurot  (protos)  = 
first.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  prefix  used  to  express 
priority  :  as,  pro/o-martyr,  Ac. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  originally  used  to  denote 
the  first  of  a  series    of   binary   compounds 
arranged  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of 
the  electronegative  element.    At  present  it  is 
used  to  designate  that  compound  in  a  series 
which    contains   one  atom   of  the   electro- 
negative element. 

pro-to-bas'-tite, ».     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
tastite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  Enstatite  group  of 
minerals  found  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  Ger- 
many ;  and  believed  by  Streng,  who  named  it, 
to  have  been  the  original  mineral  from  which 
bastite  was  derived. 

prd-t6-oal'-9ite,  «.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
calcite.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  CRYSTALLINE-LIME- 
STONE (q.v.). 

pro-to-cam' -pits,  *.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Or. 
KU/AJTOC  (kafnpos)  =  a  sea-animal.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathidse,  with  one 
species,  Protocamylis  hynienolomus,  from  tlio 
Falkland  Islands. '*  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
embryonal  form  of  Nerophis  "  (Giinther). 

pro-td-oat-S-ohu'-Io,  a.     [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  catechuic.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from, 
catechu  or  other  resin. 
protocatechuic  add,  >. 

Chem. :  C7H8Oi.  A  frequently  occurrimj 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  resins  by 
fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  and  readily  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  melted  potash  on 
piperic  acid.  It  crystallizes,  with  one  mole- 
cule of  water,  in  plates  and  needles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at 
199°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  a  dark 
bluish-green  with  ferric  chloride,  changing  to 
red  on  the  addition  of  soda  or  potash. 

protocatechuic  aldehyde,  >. 

Chem. :  C7H8O?=C6H3(OH>i.CHO.  Dioxy- 
benzaldehyde.  A  crystalline  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  an  alkaline 
solution  of  pyrocatechin.  It  is  soluble  io 


boil,  boy ;  po'ut,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  5hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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water,  melts  at  150°,  and  is  coloured  deep 
green  by  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  By 
fusion  with  potash  it  M  converted  into  proto- 
catechuic  acid. 

pro-to-coc'-cl-d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  proto- 
cocc(us):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  miff.  -idee.} 

Bet.:  A  tribe  of  Palmellese.  Chlorospermous 
Algae,  having  the  slimy  substratum  obsolete. 

pro  to-c<5c'-ciis,  a.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat  coccus  =  a  berry.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
tococoidte.  In  one  of  the  two  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  a  spheroidal  body,  j^  to 
lAJUa  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a 
structureless,  tough,  transparent  wall,  in- 
closing viscid  and  granular  protoplasm.  It 
multiplies  by  fission.  In  certain  circum- 
stances it  becomes  locomotive.  It  occurs  in 
the  mud  which  accumulates  in  roof-gutters, 
water-butts,  and  shallow  pools.  (Huxley  £ 
Martin:  Elementary  Biology,  p.  11.)  Proto- 
eoccus  nivalis  is  Red  Snow  (q.v.).  P.  pluvia- 
lit  (?)  is  common  in  Europe  on  stones,  leaves, 
straws,  Ac.  Dunal  says  that  the  crimson 
colour  of  the  salt-water  tanks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  caused  by  P,  salinus. 

prd'-t6-c6X  a.  [O.  FT,  protocol*,  protccole, 
from  Low  Lat.  protocollum,  from  late  Or. 
=  irpwroKoAAof  (protokollon),  orig.  the  first 
leaf  glued  on  to  MSS.  to  register  under  whose 
administration  and  by  whom  the  MS.  was 
written,  afterwards  applied  to  documents 
drawn  up  by  notaries  because  accompanied 
by  such  a  first  leaf  or  fly-leaf:  Gr.  H-QWTOS 
(protos)  =  first,  and  xoAAdu  (kollaff)  =  to  glue  ; 


Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  The  original  draft  or  copy  of  a  deed, 
Contract,  or  other  document. 

"  An  origin*]  la  tilled  the  protocol,  or  icriptura  ma- 
trix."— Ayliffe  :  Partrgon. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Eniloraiiig  protocolt  with  the  most  intense 
for  the  proprieties."—  S' 


p.  712. 


s         es 
."—  Scrltmer'i  Xagaxtite.  March.  1 


.        . 

*3.  In  Scotland,  a  record  or  registry;  on  the 
admission  of  a  notary  he  receives  from  the 
clerk  -register  a  marked  book,  called  a  proto- 
col. In  this  the  notary  must  insert  copies 
of  all  the  documents  he  may  execute,  to  be 
there  preserved,  as  in  a  record. 

II.  Diplomacy  :  The  minutes  or  rough  draft 
of  an  instrument  or  transaction  ;  the  original 
copy  of  a  treaty,  despatch,  or  other  document  ; 
a  document  serving  as  the  preliminary  to  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  ;  a  diplomatic  document 
or  minute  of  proceedings,  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  friendly  powers  in  order  to  secure 
certain  political  ends  peacefully  ;  a  convention 
not  subject  to  the  formalities  of  ratification. 

pro   to  col,  v.i.  &  t.    [PROTOCOL,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  draw  up  protocols  or  first 
drafts. 

"Serene  Highnesses  who  sat  there  protocoling"— 
Carlyle  :  French  fievol.,  pt.  11.,  bk.  vL.  ch.  ill. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  a  protocol  of  ;  to  enter 
on  a  protocol. 

•pro-to'-cdT-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  protocol  ;  46.}  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  protocols. 

"  His  favourite  portfolio  wa»  now  in  yonr  Lordship's 
protocoticcuttody."—  D'ltraelt:  Lettertuf  Runnymede, 
p.  101. 

•pro'-ti-cSl-Iat,  «.     [Eng.  protocol;  -irt.] 

1.  A  registrar  or  clerk. 

2.  One  who  draws  up%rotocols. 

"  M.  Hanoteux.  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy 
will  act  as  protocol!  it."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3-j,  lsb5. 

•prd'-tO-cdl-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  protocol;  -ize.} 
To  write  or  draw  up  protocols. 

:'Kept  protocolizinff  with  soft  promises  and  delusive 
delays.  '-Wither  Jfahoney:  Jteliyuet  of  Father  Prout, 
p.  35.  (Note.) 

•prd-to-dor'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
Doric  (q.v.).]  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
or,  the  earliest  period  of  Doric  architecture. 

"The  architect  invents  the  protodortc  column."— 
Cooper:  Monumental  Ilist.  Egypt,  p.  21. 

Pro-tO^ge-nei'-a,  S.      [Gr.  irpvToyeveta.  (jrro- 
•   togeneia)i   pecul.   fern,  of  irpwrovernc  (vroto- 
genes)  =  first-born.] 
Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  14fJ. 

pro-tfig'-en-es,  s.    [PROTOOENEIA.I 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  Lobosa  and 
Lankester's  Proteomyxa  ;  apparently  the  same 
aa  Amoeba  porrecta  of  Schultze. 


pro  to  ginc,  pro  -to  gin,  *.  [Pref.  proto-, 
and  Or.  y«Vos  (genes)  =  age,  origin.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  used  to  designate  varieties 
of  granite  and  gneiss  (q.v.),  which  contain 
talc  or  chlorite  as  a  constituent,  in  place  of 
ordinary  mica.  Abundant  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

protogln  gneiss,  protogin  granite, 

8.      IPROTOQINE.] 

pro-to'&'-yn-ous,  a.  [Eng.  protogyn(y) ; -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stigma  mature  before  the 
pollen  is  so. 

pro-to'fc'-y-ny^  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  yvyj 
(ffune)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  The  development  of  the  stigma  of  a 
plant  before  the  stamens  are  mature.  It  is 
less  common  than  protandry.  Examples, 
Ranunculus  sctleratus,  Plantago  major,  &c. 

pro  to-hip'-pus,  *.  [Pref.  proto~t  and  Gr. 
iirarw  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

PalcRont.  :  A  genus  of  Equldee,  from  the 
Lower  Pliocene  of  North  America.  Some  of 
the  species  equalled  an  ass  in  size,  and  the 
feet  resembled  those  of  Htppariou. 

pro-to-hls-tdr'-l'o,  o.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  historic.] 

Archfcol. :  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  earliest  period  of  which  history  gives  any 
account. 

"The  populations  and  their  languages  must  have 
been  largely  modified  by  protohittvric  influences."— 
Journ.  Anthrop.  Inttit.,  Ir.  167. 

pro  t^-lib'-is,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  Ao/3i$ 
(labis)  =  a  handle.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Camelldae,  from  depos- 
its of  Pliocene  age. 

prd-ti-lith'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
Itthic.] 

Anthrop. :  Belonging  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Stone  Age. 

"A  possible  protoHthtc  period  of  still  older  geological 
epochs."—  WiUon;  Prehittoric  Man,  i.  97. 

pro'-to-mar-tyr,  *  pro  tho  mar  tyr,  *. 

[Fr.  protomartyre,  from  Lat.  protomartyr ;  Gr. 
npo>TtyfiapTvp  (protomartw),  from  B-po*ro?  (pro- 
tos)  —  first,  and  /laprvp  (martur)  =  a  witness,  a 
martyr  (q.v.X] 

1.  The  first  martyr;  applied  especially  to 
St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

"  In  the  honour*  of.  that  holy  prothonuirtyr,  asjnt 
Albou."— Fabyan:  Chronicle,  voL  L,  ch.  ell. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  in  any  cause. 

"  Hampden,  Arm  asaertor  of  her  laws. 
And  protomartyr  in  the  glorious  cause." 

Boyte :  Triumph!  of  Jfatur*. 

pro-ti-mer'-y^c,  *.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
/ujpvf  (merux)  =  a  fish  supposed  to  ruminate.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Camelidse,  from 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America. 

pro  td  m6n'  as,  «.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  monas  (q.v.).] 
Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Proteomyxa  (q.v.Ji 

pro-ti-m^hf-a,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
fivfa  (muxa)  = 'slime.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  Rhizomonera, 
with  one  species,  Protomyxa  aurantiaca,  found 
by  him  in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  flakes, 
consisting  of  branching  and  reticular  proto- 
plasm on  shells  of  Spirula  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Canaries.  This  condition  is  a  plasmodium, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  young  amoebae. 

pro-to  ne'-ma,    *.      [Pref.  proto-,  and   Gr. 

nj/io  (nima)  =  yarn.] 
Bot, :  A  filiform  prothallus. 

pro-to-no-tar'-J-at,  *.    [PROTHONOTAKIAT.] 
pr6-td-no'-tar-&  *.,  [PBOTHONOTARY.] 

*pr6'-tO-njhai,  s.  [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  owtua 
(onuma)  =  a  name.]  The  first  person  or  thing 
of  a  particular  name. 

"The  wrecked  canal  -  boat,  the  'Evening  Star.' 
Ignominiously  quenched  In  the  twilight,  with  its 
heavenly  protonym  palpitating  in  the  vapor  above  it," 
—Scribner't  Mujazint,  March,  1880,  p.  667. 

pro-to-pap'  as,  s.  [Gr.  Trpwroc  (protos)  = 
first,  and  n-an-as  (papas)  =  &  father,  a  priest.] 

Greek  Church. :  A  chief  priest ;  a  priest  of 
superior  rank,  corresponding  with  a  dean  or 
archdeacon  in  the  English  Church. 

*  pro  to-par  -ent,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
parent.]  A  first  parent  (Davits:  Microcos- 
mos,  p.  23.) 


pro  to-phyl  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
4>vAAof  (pku!l'"i)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  The  first  leaf  of  a  cryptogamlc  plant 
when  germination  begins. 

pr6-t&-phy'-ta,  s.  pi  [Gr.  irpwro^vw  (pr5~ 
tophutos)  =  first  produced  :  irptoros  (protos)  = 
first,  and  ^UTO?  (phutos)  =  grown.] 

Bot.  :  Perleb's  name  for  plants  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  organization. 

prot'-^-phyte,  *.    (PROTOPHYTA. 
vidual  of  the  Protophyta  (q.v.). 

pr6-t6-phy-t5l'-i-ft^,  a.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  phytology  (q.v.).]  False  obotany. 

pro-td-pi-the'-ctis,  *.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Lat.  pithccua  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cebidae  (Platyrhina), 
of  large  size,  from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil  of 
Post-Pliocene  age. 

pro  to  plasm,  t  pro-to-plas'-ma,  ».  [Gr. 
irpoiTOs  (protos)  =  first,  and  irAao>ta  (plasma) 
=  anything  formed  or  moulded.] 

Biol.t  <Kc,  :  "The  living  matter  from  which 
all  kinds  of  living  beings  are  formed  and 
developed,  and  to  the  properties  of  which  all 
their  functionsare  ultimately  referred  "  (Encyc. 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xix.  828).  It  was  first  noticed 
and  described  by  Ro3sel  v.  Rosenhof,  in 
his  account  of  the  Proteus-animalcule,  and 
was  named  sarcode  by  Dujardin  in  1835.  In 
1846  v.  Mohl  gave  the  name  protoplasm  to 
the  "  tough  slimy  granular,  semi-fluid  " 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
Cohn  suggested  the  identity  of  vegetable 
protoplasm  and  animal  sarcode,  which  was 
established  by  Sclmltze  (Arch.  f.  Anal,  u 
Phys.  (Leipzig),  1861,  pp.  1-27),  whose  con- 
clusions were  probably  aided  by  the  researches 
of  De  Bary  and  Koelliker.  Protoplasm  is  a 
transparent  homogeneous,  or  granular-looking 
substance.  Under  high  microscopic  power, 
in  many  instances,  it  shows  a  more  or  less 
definite  structure,  composed  of  fibrils  more  or 
less  regular,  and  in  some  instances  ground 
into  a  honeycombed  or  nbrillar  reticulum,  in 
the  meshes  of  which  is  a  homogeneous  inter- 
stitial substance.  The  closer  the  meshes  of 
the  reticulum,  the  less  there  is  of  this  inter- 
stitial substance,  and  the  more  regularly 
granular  does  it  appear.  Water,  dilute  aciiis, 
and  alkalies  cause  protoplasm  to  swell  up, 
and  ultimately  become  disintegrated,  and  it  is 
coagulated  by  those  substances  that  coagulate 
proteids.  Its  composition  is  a  problem  with 
which  science  has  still  to  deal. 

"  It:  i»  'now  known  that  in  the  embryo  and  adult, 
In  plant  and  animal,  vertebrates  and  Invertebrates, 
all  Kinds  of  cells,  before  their  protoplaim  undergoes 
division,  show  complicated  change  of  their  nucleus, 
leading  to  division.  —  KMn  ;  Element*  Bittology.  p.  7. 

pro  to  plas  mic,  ".  [Eng.  protoplasm;  ;>.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
protoplasm. 

pro  to  plast,  «.  [Lat.  protoptattu*  ;  Gr. 
jrpwrojrAaiTTOs  (protoplastos),  from  irpwTor  (pro- 
tos} —  first,  and  irXdo-trw  (plasso)  =  to  mould.] 
The  original;  the  thing  first  formed,  as  a 
pattern  to  be  copied  ;  the  first  individual  or 
pair  of  individuals  of  a  species. 

"  The  original  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch  :  Gallo- 
helglcus,  tbe  protoplast."—  Cleveland;  Work*  tea.  16i»y>. 
p.  83. 

pro  to  plas  tic,  »  pro-to  -plis  tick,  a. 

[Eng.  protoplast  ;  -ic.]    First  formed. 

'*  Our  protfplattifk  lire, 
Lost  paradise.'         llowett:  Lexicon  Tetraglotton. 


^--e,  *.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
JTOUS  (pous),  genit.  iroSos  (podos)  —  a  foot.) 

Comp.  Anat.  :  The  basal  segment  of  a  typical 
maxillipede. 

"  The  protopodtte  and  the  endopodite.  taken  together, 
are  commonly  called  the  'stem1  of  the  maiilHpeile, 
while  the  exopodite  is  the  'palp.'"—  Buxley  :  Tht 
OojpUA,  p.  167. 

pro  to  pope,  *.    [Russ.  protopop.]   In  Russia 
the  same  as  a  PROTOPAPAS  (q.v.). 

t  pro-tfcp'-ter-I,  s.  pi    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  lln.] 
Ichthy.:  Owen's  name  for  the  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

pro  top'-ter-Is,  *.      [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
Trr«pi5  (pteris)  =  a  fern.] 

Pakeobot.  :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  with  one 
species,  from  the  coal-measures  of  Whitehaven. 

pro-top'-ter-us,  *.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
T*p6v  (pteron)  =  a  fin.] 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  «ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


protornis— protrude 
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Ichthy.  :  African  Mud-fish  ;  a  genus  of  Sire- 
nidae,  with  a  single  species,  Protopterus  an- 
nectens,  from  tropical  Africa.  Very  similar  to 
Lepidosiren  (q.v.).  In  the  dry  season  these 
fish  imbed  themselves  in  mud,  from  which 
they  emerge  when  the  rains  fill  the  pools.  In 
this  state  the  clay  balls  containing  the  fisli 
are  often  dug  out,  and  the  imbedded  flsh<-s 
can  be  transported  to  Europe  and  released  by 
being  immersed  in  slightly  tepid  water.  They 
are  carnivorous,  and  attain  a  length  of  six 
feet.  (Owen,  in  Trans.  Linn,  Soc.,  1&48,  xviii.) 

prot-or'-nis,  *.  [Pref.  prot-t  and  Gr.  opvi? 
=  a  bird.] 

Paltsont.  ;  A  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  with 
one  species,  Protornis  glariensis,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  Slates  of  Glaris.  It  was  some- 
what similar  to  a  lark,  and  Is  the  earliest 
known  Passerine. 

prot'-or-i-saur,  s.  [PROTOROSAURUS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Protorosaurus  (q.v.). 
((Owen:  Palceont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  281.) 

pr<$t-dr-6-sau'-rus,  prSt-eiv-i-saii'-rtis, 

s.    [Pref.  protero-.  ana  Gr.  ffaupo?  (sauros)  = 
lizard.    (Agassis.)] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded 
by  Von  Meyer,  to  include  what  was  deemed 
the  fossil  monitor  of  Tlmringia.  The  neck  is 
long,  the  skull  of  moderate  size,  the  tail  long 
and  slender,  the  teeth  sharp-pointed  and 
implanted  in  sockets,  the  cervical  vertebrae 
slightly  amphiccelous.  Two  species,  Protoro- 
taurus  speneri  and  P.  Jiuxleyi,  from  the  Per- 
mian marl  slates  of  Durham,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Kupferschiefer  in  Germany,  are  the 
earliest  lizards  known.  They  were  six  or  more 
feet  in  length.  Owen  places  them  among  the 
Thecotlontia  (q.v.),  whilst  Seeley  thinks  they 
were  Dinosaurs. 

pro'-to'-salt,  *.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Bng.  salt.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  corresponding  to  the  lowest 
oxide  of  a  metal. 

pro  to  spon  gf  a,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
o-Troyyos  (sponggos)  ==  a  sponge.] 

L  Zool.  :  [PROTEROSPONQIA]. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Keratoda  (?),  with 
four  species,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  *'  The 
minute  structure  of  this  old  type  is  very  im- 
perfectly known."  (Nicholson.)  Protospongia 
/«nw(ra(aisfromtheLowet  Cambrian.  (Hicks.) 

pro  -t6  Spbre,    S.       [Gr.    irp<aTo<nr6pQS   (proto- 

sporos)  =  sowing  or  begetting   first:    irpwro? 
Qrroto$)=  first,  and  <rir6po«  (sporos)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot.  :  Berkeley's  name  for  the  first  apparent 
spores  of  the  Pucciniei,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  prothallus  in  the  higher  cryptograms. 

pro-to-tax-i'-tea,  J.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  taxites  (q.v.).] 

Palatobot.  :  A  fossil  genus,  from  the  Lower 
Devonian  of  Canada,  regarded  by  Sir  J.  Wm. 
Dawson  as  coniferous,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Carruthers,  founded  on  trunks  of  gigantic  sea- 
weeds, and  called  by  him  Nematophycus.  The 
trunks  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  three 
feet,  exhibit  concentric  rings,  and  are  made 
np  of  tubes,  the  larger  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  and  the  smaller  passing  in 
and  out  among  the  larger  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

prd-to-ther'-X-a,  *.  pi.    [Pref.  pro(o-,and  Gr. 

&rjpit>v  ((Atno?i)  —  a  wild  animal.] 

Zool.  :  Huxley's  name  for  those  primary 
mammals,  from  which,  it  is  conceived,  the 
Monotremata  were  evolved. 

"In  all  probability  they  were  aa  widely  different 
from  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna,  as  the  Insect!  von* 
mre  from  the  Edentata.  .  .  Hence,  itwillbeconvenient 
to  have  a  distinct  muae,Pro(otheria.  for  the  group  which 
Includes  these,  at  present,  hypothetical  embodiments 
ot  that  lowest  stage  of  mammalian  type,  of  which  tlie 
existing  monotremea  are  the  only  known  representa- 
tives."— Prod.  Zool,  Soc.,  1880,  p.  853. 

pro-to-ther'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  proto- 
theri(a);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Prototlieria. 

"  Prototherian  characters."—  Proe.  Zool.  Hoc.,  1880, 
p.  654. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Proto- 

theria. 


-tey,  *.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
s  (troktes)  =  a  nibbler.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Haplochitonidse,  with 
two  species,  Prototroctes  murcena,  common  in 


South  Australia,  and  P.  oxyrhynchm,  in  New 
Zealand.  The  settlers  call  them  Grayling. 
They  have  the  habit  of  Coregonus,  are  scaly, 
and  are  provided  with  minute  teeth. 

prd'-ti-type,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prototypum, 
accus.  of  prototypes  =  original  ;  Gr.  irpMroTvirov 
(prototupon)  —  &  prototype,  prop.  neut.  sing. 
of  TrpaiTOTviros  (prototupos)  =  according  to  the 
first  form  :  n-pwros  (protos)=  first,  and  TVITO? 
(«wpos)  =  type  (q.v.).]  An  original  or  model 
after  which  anything  is  copied  ;  the  pattern 
of  anything  to  be  engraved,  cast,  or  otherwise 
copied  ;  exemplar,  archetype. 

"  He  and  his  favourite,  diaries  Brandon,  were  the 
prototype  ot  those  illustrious  heroes."  —  Walpole  : 
Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  pro-ti-t^p'-Jc-al,   a.      [Eng.    prototype); 

-ical]    Of  the  nature  of  a  prototype. 

"The  strongest  prototypical  mole,  with  the  biggest 
.  .  .  forefeet  —Poll  Mall  Gazette.  May  11,  1882. 

pro-to-ver-mJc'-^L-lite,  *.  [Pref.  proto-, 
and  Eng.  vermiculite.] 

Min.  :  A  vermiculite-like  mineral  found  In 
large  folia  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Sp.  gr. 
2-269;  lustre,  submetallic  ;  colour,  grayish- 
green.  Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  33-28  ;  alu- 
mina, 14'88;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  6'36;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0-57  ;  magnesia,  21  '52;  water, 
3-36  ;  hygroscopic  water,  20-54  =  100-51. 

pro-to'-ver'-tfi-bra,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  vertebra  (q.v.).] 

Embryol.  (PI.)  :  Tranverse  clefts  in  a  mass 
or  plate  of  mesoblast  on  each  side  the  axial 
cord,  gradually  developing  into  the  vertebrae. 

prd-to'-ver'-tS-bral,  a.  [Eng.  protoverte- 
br(a);  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  proto- 
vertebrae. 

*  pr6-ti-yeV-tI-ar-&  «.    (Pref.  proto-,  and 

Lat.  vestiarius  =  pertaining  to  clothes  ;  vestis 
=  clothes.]  The  head  keeper  of  the  wardrobe. 

"  Maglster  and  protovett-iary,  or  wardrobe  keeper."  — 
Warton  :  Englith  Poetry,  i.  129. 

pro  tox  -ide,  s.    [Pref.  prof-,  and  Eng.  oxide.'] 
Chem.  :  When  a  metal  forms  more  than  one 

oxide,  the  one  containing  the  least  proportion 

of  oxygen  is  called  the  protoxide. 
If  Protoxide  of  copper  =  HfelaeoniU  ;  pro- 

toxide of  nickel  =  Bunserdte  ;    protoxide    of 

zinc  =  Zincite  ;  protoxide  of  lead  =  Massicot. 


v.t.   [Eng.  protoxide)  ;  -ize.} 
Chem.  :  To   combine  with  oxygen,  as  any 
elementary  substance,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  the  other. 

pro-t6-zd'-a,  s.  pi.    [PROTOZOON.] 

ZooL  :  A  group  of  animals,  occupying  the 
lowest  place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
consist  of  a  single  cell,  or  of  a  group  of  cells 
not  differentiated  into  two  or  more  tissues  ; 
Incapable,  as  a  rule,  of  assimilating  nitrogen 
in  its  diffusible  compounds  (ammonia  or  ni- 
trates, or  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonates). 
The  food  is  taken  into  the  protoplasm,  either 
by  a  specialised  mouth  or  by  any  part  of  the 
cell  substance,  in  the  form  of  particles.  Prof. 
Ray  Lankester  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix. 
830-66)  has  brought  together  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  nature  of  these 
minute  organisms,  and  adds  full  bibliography. 
He  divides  them  into  two  grades  : 

1.  GTVXOMYXA,    with    seven    classes  —  Proteomyxa, 

Mycetozoa,  Lobosa,  Labyrlnthulidea,  Heliozua, 

Retlcularia.  and  Radiolaria. 
S.  CORTICATA.  with  six  classes—  Sporozoa.  Flagellata. 

DiuoflagellaU,  Ehynchoflagellata,  Ciliata,  and 

Aciiietorla. 

pr6-t6"-ZO'-anf  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  protozo(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  "Any  member  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Protozoa  (q.v.)  ;  a  protozoon. 

pr6ytS-zd'-fc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  protozo(a)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Geol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata  in 
which,  or  to  the  time  when,  life  first  appeared. 

"The  prototoic,  or  fint  era  of  life."—  Mur  chiton  : 
Siluria  (ed.  IBM),  p.  11. 

2.  Zool.  :   Of  or  belonging  to  the  Protozoa 
(q.v.). 

pro-to-zo'-6n,  *.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  fwoc 
(20011)  =  an  animal  :  (Jiw  (zo)  =  to  live.]  Ajiy 
individual  of  the  Protozoa  (q.v.). 

pro'-tract',  *  pro-track,  v.t.  [Lat  pro- 
tractus,  pa,  par.  of  protraho  =  to  draw  out,  to 
prolong  :  pro-  =  forth,  forward,  and  traho  — 
to  draw.] 


I.  Ordina^  Language  : 

1.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  duration ;  to 
prolong,  to  continue.    (Byron :  Corsair,  i.  17.) 

2.  To  extend  or  draw  out  in  length ;   to 
lengthen  out  in  space. 

3.  To  delay,  to  defer,  to  postpone  ;  to  put 
off  to  a  distant  time:    as,   To  protract  the 
decision  of  a  question. 

II.  Surv. :  To  plot ;  to  draw  to  a  scale ;  to 
lay  down  the  lines  and  angles  of  by  means  of 
a  scale  and  protractor. , 

*  pr6-tract',  *.    [PROTRACT,  v.]    Tedious  de- 
lay or  continuance. 

"  Without  further  protract  and  dilation  of  time."— 
Wyatt:  Work*;  Henry  VIII.  to  Wyatt  (an.  1529), 

pro-tracf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROTRACT,  v.] 

protracted-meeting,  s.  A  religious 
meeting  protracted  or  continued  for  several 
days;  a  religious  revival.  (V.  &) 

prS-tract'-e'd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  protracted ; 
•ly.]  In  a  protracted  or  prolonged  manner; 
tediously. 

pr5-tract'-ed-ne88,  s.  [Eng.  protracted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
tracted ;  long  duration. 

pr<S-tract'-er,  s.     [Eng.  protract,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  protraots  or  lengthens  out  in 
time. 

2.  A  protractor  (q.v.). 

pro-trac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  protractio,  from  pro* 
tractus,  pa,  par.  of  protraho  =  to  protract 
(q.v.);  Ital.  protrazione.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  protracting  or 
lengthening  out  in  time  ;  the  act  of  delaying 
the  completion  or  termination  of  anything  ;  a 
putting  off  or  deferring  anything ;  delay. 

"The  other  manager  .  .  .  bad  recourse  to  the  old 
mystery  of  protraction,  which  he  exercised  with  such 
success,  that  the  season  was  almost  consumed."— Smoi- 
lett :  The  Regicide.  (Pref.) 

II.  Surveying : 

1.  The  act  of  plotting  or  laying  down  on 
paper  the  figure  or  dimensions  of  a  piece  of 
land,  &<:. 

2.  That  which  is  plotted  on  paper ;  a  plan. 

*  prS-trftc'-tifvc,  a.      [Eng.  protract ;   -ive.} 
Protracting  or  lengthening  out  in  time  ;  pro- 
longing, continuing,  delaying. 

"  The  protract  i  ft  trials  of  great  Jove." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  Jt  Cratitia.  L  S. 

pro'-trac'-tor,  *.     [Eng.  protract;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :   One    who    or   that  which 
protracts ;  a  protracter. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  which  draws  forward  a 
part. 

2.  Surg.  :  An  instrument,  resembling  a  pair 
of  forceps,  for  drawing  extraneous  bodies  out 
of  a  wound. 

3.  Surv.  :  An  instrument,  of  various  forms 
and  materials,  for  laying  down   angles   on 
paper,  &c. 

4.  Tailoring :    An    adjustable,    expansible 
tailor's  pattern. 

*  pr6-trep'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr.  TrpoTpeTmieos  (pro- 
treptikos)  =  urging  forward,  hortatory,  from 
ffporpeVw  (protrepo)  =  to  urge  on  :  irpo  (pro)  = 
forward,  and  rpeirto  (trepo)  =  to  turn.]    Horta- 
tory, persuasive,  persuasory. 

"  The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  protrtp- 
tical."—Ward:  On  Infidelity. 

*prd'-trlte,  a.  [Lat.  protritus,  pa.  par.  of 
protero  =  to  rub  to  pieces.]  Worn  out,  ob- 
solete. 

"  Protrite  and  putid  opinions."— Qauden:  Tean  •/ 
the  Church,  p.  195. 

pro-tri-to'n,  ».  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
/n«07i(q.v.).j 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tailed  Amphibians  (?) 
of  Permian  age.  The  skin  seems  to  have  been 
naked ;  the  head  was  larger  than  that  of 
Salamandra,  and  the  tail  relatively  much 
shorter ;  the  ribs  were  short,  limbs  short  and 
tetradactylous. 

*pro-trud'-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  prof ruaXe);  -able.) 
Protrusile. 

"  The  protrudable  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other  aim»- 
llds."— Darwin :  Vegetable  Mould  A  Earthworm*,  p.  17. 

pr6-trude',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  protrudo  =  t9 
thrust  forth  or  forward  :  pro  =  forward,  and 
trudo  =  to  thrust.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  £ 
.    tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  ahun;  -fion,    sion  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dfL 
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protrusile— provection 


A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  forward  ;  to  drive  or 
force  along. 

2.  To  shoot  out,  to  project,  to  cause  to  pro- 
ject.   (Coioper:  Familiarity  Dangerous.) 

3.  ^V>  thrust  or  put  forth,  as  from  confine- 
ment ;  to  cause  to  come  forth. 

"  When  young  Spring  protntdet  the  banting  gems." 
Thornton:  Autumn,  1,310. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  thrust  out  or  forward ; 
to  project,  to  shoot  forward. 

*  pro  -tru'  •  silo,  a.     [Lat.  protrunu,  pa.  par. 
of  protrudo  —  to  protrude  (q.v.).]    Capable  of 
being  protruded  and  withdrawn. 

pro  -trii'-sion,  s.    [PROTRUSILK.] 

1.  The  act  of  protruding  or  thrusting  for- 
ward ;  a  push  ;  a  thrusting  beyond  the  proper 
or  usual  limits  or  bounds. 

2.  The  state  of  being  protruded ;  projection. 

"Which  to  conceive  in  bodlM  Inflexible,  and  with- 
out all  protrution  of  part*,  were  to  expect  a  race  from 
Hercules  bi«  pillar*.'—  Browne:  Vulgar  Srroun,  bit. 
lit,  ch.  i. 

*  3.  An  urging  or  driving  forward  ;  Incite- 
ment. 

"Some  sudden  protrusion  to  good."— Bp.  ffatt:  Ser- 
mon on  ftomant  viii,  14. 

4.  That  which  protrudes. 

*  pro*-tru'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  protrusfys),  pa.  par. 
of  protrudo  =  to  protrude  (q.v.);   Eng.   adj. 
eufr.  -ive.]    Protruding;  thrusting  or  pushing 
forward. 

* pri-tru'-SaVe-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  protrusive; 
-ly.]  In  a  protrusive  manner;  obtrusively. 
(Carlyle.) 

prd-tu'-ber-anoe,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  pro- 
ttiberans  =  protuberant  (q.v.).]  A  part  which 
swells  above  the  rest ;  a  swelling,  a  promin- 
ence, a  knob,  a  bunch ;  anything  which  la 
swelled  or  pushed  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding or  adjacent  surface ;  a  hill,  a  knoll, 
an  elevation.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  In  Anat- 
omy, as  the  occipital,  the  external,  and  in- 
ternal protuberances. 

"  Bo  many  wens  and  unnatural  protuberance*  upon 

tlie    face    of    the   earth."—  Start :    Antidote  againit 

Athtitrn,  pt  I.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  11L 

•prS-tu'-ber-an-o&s.   [Eng.  protuberanft)  ; 

-cy-] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  protuberant. 

2.  A  protuberance,  a  swelling. 

pro  tu'-ber  ant,  a,  [Lat.  protuberant,  pr. 
par.  of  protubero  =  to  bulge  out :  pro  =  for- 
ward, forth,  and  tuber  =  a  swelling.]  Swelling, 
bulging  out;  swollen  or  prominent  above  the 
surrounding  or  adjacent  surface. 

"  With  glowing  life  protuberant  to  the  view." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1ST. 

pro'-tu'-ber-ant-ly',<Kfr;.  [Eng.  protuberant; 
•ly.]  In  a  protuberant  manner;  with  a  pro- 
tuberance. 

*  pro  tu'-ber-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  protuberaius, 
pa.  par.  of  protubero^  to  bulge  out.]    [PRO- 
TUBERANT.]   To  swell  out  or  rise  above  the 
surrounding  or  adjacent  surface;   to  bulge 
out ;  to  be  prominent. 

"  If  the  navel  protuberatet,  make  a  email  puncture 
with  a  lancet  through  the  akin." — Sharp  ;  Surgery. 

•priS-tu-be»-a'-tion, «.  [PROTTJBERATE.)  The 
act  or  state  of  swelling  or  bulging  out  beyond 
the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface ;  pro- 
tuberance. 

"The  protitoeratton  or  bunching  out  of  the  para- 
statae. "—Coote  :  Detcrip.  Body  of  Man,  p.  20^ 

*  pro-tu -ber-ous,  a.    [Lat.  pro<u6er(o)  =  to 
protuberate;    Eng.  adj.  guff,  -ous.}     Protu- 
berent,  bulging  out. 

"Being  protuberout,  rough,  crusty,  and  hard.*— 
Smith:  On  Old  Age,  p.  183. 

pr5t'-u-la,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Or.  T»A«  (tulos) 
=  a  knot.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Tublcola,  sub-family  Ser- 
pulinte  ;  it  is  widely  distributed.  In  Protula, 
dysteri  after  sixteen  somites  have  developed 
the  seventeenth  enlarges,  and  becomes  the 
head  and  thorax  of  a  new  zooid. 

«pro*ud,  *  prowd,  v.t.  &  t.    [PROUD,  *J 

A.  Trans. ;  To  make  proud. 

"  Slater proudet  sister ;  brother  harden*  brother." 
Sylvester  :  Trophies,  1,333. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  or  become  proud. 

"Thwe  prowdeth  Pow"r." 

Sylvester:  JTenrie  the  Great.  117. 


proud,  *  proude,  *  prout,  *  prat,  a. 

[A.S.  prut  =  proud  ;  pruting  =  pride  ;  Icel. 
prudhr  =  proud  ;  Dan.  prud  —  stately,  magni- 
ficent.] 

1.  Feeling,  displaying,  or  actuated  by  pride, 
either  good  or  bad  : 

(1)  Having  an    excessive  or  unreasonable 
opinion  of  one's  self,  orof  one's  own  qu;ilitit>s, 
accomplishments,  power,  position,  &c.  ;  filled 
with  or   displaying    inordinate   self-esteem ; 
acting  with  naughty  or  lofty  airs  or  mien ; 
haughty,  arrogant,  presumptuous,  conceited. 

14 1  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush." 
ShatMp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  t  4. 

(2)  Possessing  an  honourable  and  justifiable 
pride  or  self-esteem. 

(3)  Priding  one's  self ;  feeling  pride;  valuing 
one's  self :  as,  proud  of  one's  country. 

2.  Lofty  of  mien;   of  fearless  and   high- 
spirited  character. 

"  In  look  and  language  proud  at  proud  might  be." 
Soon  :  Titian  of  Don  Roderick,  89. 

3.  Spirited,  mettlesome,  untamable. 

**  The  prtmdttt  panther  in  the  chase." 

Shakrtp. :  Ttita  A  ndroniCU*,  It  3. 

4.  Pleased,  gratified.    (Amer.) 

5.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  pride, 
self-gratulation,  or  boasting;  splendid,  mag- 
nificent, grand,  gorgeous. 

"  Their  deeds,  aa  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense."     Covper:  rait,  T.  TH. 

6.  Noble,  honourable. 

"The  proudest  bout  of  the  most  aspiring  philoso- 
pher."— doldmtth  :  Polite  Learning,  oh.  xlr. 

7.  Proceeding    from,   or  characterized  by, 
pride  or  arrogance  ;  daring,  presumptuous. 

*  8.  Excited  by  the  animal  appetite.   (Ap- 
plied to  the  female  of  certain  animals.) 

"He  gave  It  unto  a  bitch  that  W*B  proud.'*— Browne: 
Vulgar  Erraurt. 

*  9.  Luxuriant,  exuberant,  abundant. 

proud-flesh,  *.  A  fungous  growth  or 
fleshy  excrescence  arising  in  wounds  or  ulcers. 

"The    sores    had     generated    proud-fleA.*— Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20, 1885. 

proud-hearted,  a.  Haughty,  arrogant, 
proud.  (Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VL,  v.  i.) 

*  proud-pled,  a.    Gorgeously  variegated. 

(Shakesp.:  Sonnet  98.) 

*  proud  stomached,  a.    Of  a  haughty 
spirit ;  haughty,  high- tempered,  arrogant. 

t  proud  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  proud;  -iifc.)  Some- 
what proud. 

*  propel -ling,  s.     [Eng.  proud;  -ling.}    A 
proud  person. 

"To  proudlingt  aterne  and  strict" 

SytteXer:  Senrie  the  Great,  184 

proHd'-iy*  adv.  [Eng.  proud;  -ly.]  In  a 
proud  manner;  with  pride,  haughtiness,  or 
loftiness  of  mien  ;  haughtily,  arrogantly ; 
with  spirit  or  mettle. 

*'  He  spoke,  and  proudly  turned  aside.* 

Scott:  Rokebf,  T.  HX 

*  proud'-ness,  «.     [Eng.  proud;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  proud  ;  pride. 

"  Set  aside  all  arrogancy  and  prnudne*».~'—Latiin*r  : 
Second  Sermon  on  the  Lord"*  Prayer. 

proust'-ite,  «.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
J.  L. Proust;  suff.  -tie (3fi».).] 

Mi*. ;  An  important  silver  ore  occurring 
also  in  distinct  crystals.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
6'42  to  6*56 ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour  and 
streak,  cochineal-red;  transparent  to  sub- 
translucent  ;  fracture,  uneven,  conchoidal ; 
brittle.  Compos. :  sulphur,  19'4  ;  arsenic, 
15*2 ;  silver,  65*4  =  100 ;  yielding  the  formula, 
SAgS+AsaSs;  isomorphous  with  pyrargyrite 
(q.v.).  Found  In  many  silver  mines.  A 
group  of  crystals  In  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  from  the  mines 
of  Chanarcillo,  Copiapo,  Chili,  is  stated  to  be 
unique  for  size  and  perfection  of  form. 

proV-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  prov(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  proved  or  demonstrated  ; 

demonstrable. 

"  Proof  supposes  something  pro  pa6?e."—J//K  .*  Sfttem 
QfLoffte,  pt  £,  cb.  iiL,  1 1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved  or  established  as 
valid. 

"  Many  of  the  claims  were .  .  .  not  provable  In 
bankruptcy."— Evening  Standard,  Feb.  1, 1886. 

*  prov    a  ble-noss,  *.  [Eng.  provable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  provable;  capa- 
bility of  being  proved. 


*  proV-a-bly,  adv.      [Eii^.    provab(U);    -ly.} 
In  a  miuimT  caj>able  of  being  proved;  10  as 
to  be  proved. 

"  No  fault  can  provaNy  be  laid  (into  him."—  Udal : 
Titut,  L 

*  prdV-and,    *  pr6v'-end,     *  prov  <ant, 
*  prov-ende,  a.  &  a.     [Fr.  proven.de  =  pro- 
vender (q.v.).] 

A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Food,  provisions,  supplies,  provender. 

**  CumeU  .  .  .  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdeua." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolaniu,  1L  L> 

2,  A  prebend. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Provided  for  the  use  of  the 
general  body  of  soldiers ;  hence,  of  inferior 
quality ;  inferior,  common. 

"A  knave  .  .  .  with  aprwantiword 


Will  alaah 


j-rr-v 
•let." 


i  your  scarlet 

Jltannger:  Maid  of  Honour,  L  L 

*  provant  master,  «.     A  person  who 
supplied  clothes  for  the  soldiers. 

*prov'-ant,  v.t.     [PROVAND,  *.l    To  supply 
with  food  or  necessaries  ;  to  victual. 

"To  prmant  and  victual!  this  monstrous  army  of 
strangers."— Jiatht:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

prove,  *  prcc ve,  *  pr eov  en,  *  preve, 

*  prleve,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  prover,  pruver 
(Fr.  prouvcr),  from  Lat.  probo  =  to  test,  try, 
or  prove  the  good  quality  of  anything ;  probus 
=  good,  excellent ;  A.  S.  prfylan ;  Dut.  proeven ; 
Icel.  prfifa ;  Sw.  profva;  Dan.  prove;  Ger. 
probenf  probiren,  prufen;  Sp.  probar;  Port. 
provdr;  Ital.  provure.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  test  or  try  by  an  experiment,  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of,  according  to  a 
certain  standard;  to  make  trial  of;  to  bring 
to  the  test.    (Lit.  &fig.)    (1  Theu.  v.  21.) 

2.  To  experience ;    to   gain    personal   ex- 
perience of;  to  try  by  suffering,  encountering, 
or  passing  through.  (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.34.) 

3.  To  evince ;  to  show  by  argument,  reason- 
ing, or  testimony;  to  establish,  or  ascertain 
as  truth,  reality,  or  fact ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  If  on  the  Book  ttaelf  we  cast  oar  view, 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true." 

Dryden:  ReHglo  Ltttet,  14T. 

4.  To  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity 
of :    as,  To  prove  debts  in  bankruptcy  ;    to 
obtain  probate  of :  aa,  To  prove  a  win.    [PRO- 
BATE.] 

IL  Arith. :  To  show  or  ascertain  the 
correctness  of,  as  by  a  farther  calculation  ; 
thus  in  addition  the  result  may  be  proved  by 
subtraction,  and  in  multiplication  by  division. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  make  trial ;  to  try,  to  essay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience  or  trial ;  to 
have  its  qualities  ascertained  by  experience  or 
trial. 

"  All  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the  tops  of 
bills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  lest  esculent" 


3.  To  be  ascertained  by  the  event  or  result ; 
to  turn  out  to  be. 

"Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff."  Milton:  P.  £.,  iv.  988. 

*  4.  To  make  certain ;  to  have  or  attain 
certain  proof  or  demonstration. 

"  Believing  where  we  cannot  prove." 

Tennyton;  In  Jfemoriam.    (Prol.) 

*5.  To  succeed. 

"If  the  experiment  proved  not  It  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  w«re  nob  killed  in  the  due 
time.  —  Bacon. 

*^To  prove  masteries :  To  make  trial  of  skill ; 
to  try  for  the  mastery. 

*  prove,  s.    [PROOF.] 

•pro'-ve'clf,  *  pro-vecte,  a.  [Lat.  prowtut, 
pa.  par.  of  proveho  =  to  carry  forward  :  pro  = 
forth,  forward,  and  veho  =  to  carry.]  Carried 
forward,  advanced. 

"  The  falctes  and  gesture  of  them  that  be  provecte  in 
jeara." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Govemour,  bk.  L 

pr5-vec'-tton,  «.  [Lat.  provectio,  from  pro- 
vectus,  pa.  par.  of  proveho  =  to  carry  forward.) 
Philol. :  The  carrying  on  of  the  terminal 
letter  of  a  word,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
succeeding  word,  when  it  begins  with  a  vowel, 
as  a  newt  for  an  nwt;  a  nickname  for  an  eke- 
*ame, 

"  Another  fertile  source  of  error  lien  In  the  habit  of 
what  Mr.  Whiteljr  Stokes  calla  '  Provection, '  a  word 
which  may  well  take  a  place  In  the  nomenclature  of 
Philology."— Key:  Philological  Euayt,  p.  227. 


l&te,  l^t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or.  wore,  wolt;  work,  who\  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


proveditor— provident 
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*  prd-ve'-dl-tdr,  s.  [Fr.  provediteur;  Ital. 
proveditorc,  frum  provedere  =  to  provide  (q. v.).] 
A  purveyor,  a  provider ;  one  employed  to 
provide  supplies  for  an  army. 

"  Can  anyone  dare  to  m*k«  Him  ...  his  proveditore 
for  such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  flush  bis 
ambition?"— South;  Sermont,  111.  104. 

*proV-e-dore,  ».  [Sp.  provedor.]  A  pro- 
Tider ;  one  who  provides  or  supplies ;  a 
proveditor. 

"An  officer  .  .  .  busied  with  tbe  duties  of  a  prove- 
dor*."—  WatMnpton  Irving, 

proven,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [PROVE,  ».]   (It  Is 

used  uow  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  verdict 
Not  proven.) 

IT  Not  proven ; 

Scots  Law :  A  verdict  given  by  a  jury  In  a 
criminal  case  when  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  raise  strong  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  but  not  sufficient  to  convict  him. 

Provencal  (as  Pro  van-sal'),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.] 
A*  As  substantive: 
L  A  native  of  Provence. 
2-  The  Langue  d'oc  (q.v.% 
"The  chief  dialect  of  southern  France,  tbe   Pro- 
venyal."—  Whitney  :  Lift.  A  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence, 
Its  language  or  inhabitants. 

Provence  (as  ProV-ans),  a.    [Fr.f  from 
Lat.  provincia  =  a  province  (q.v,).J 
Geoy. :  A  province  in  the  south  of  France. 

Provence-oil,  «. 

Ghem. :  A  name  applied  to  olive  oil  obtained 
by  cold  pressure  from  the  ripe  fruits  imme- 
diately after  gathering.  (Watts.) 

Provence-rose,  5.    [CABBAOE-BOSE.] 

Pro'-ven'-cl^l  (cl  as  sh),  a.  [Fr.  Provencal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence ;  Provencal. 

•prov  end,  *prov-ende,s.    [PROVAND,  s.] 

proV-fin-der,  *  prov  en  dre,  «.     [From 

Mid.  Eng.  prouende  (three  syllables),  from  Fr. 
provende,  from  Lat.  prcebenda;  Dut. provande.] 
[PREBEND,  PROVAND.] 

*  1.  Provisions,  food,  meat. 

2.  Dry  food  for  beasts,  as  hay,  corn,  straw. 

"  U t  v«  their  fasting  hornet  provender." 

Shaketp.  •  Henry  V.,  Iv.  2. 

*  3.  A  prebendary ;  a  person    enjoying   a 
prebend.    (Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  81.) 

*  proV-Sii-der.  v.t.     [PROVENDER,  «.J    To 
supply  with  provender  or  food ;  to  feed. 

"  His  hones  are  provendired  as  eplcurely." — JfatJte: 
Lenten  Stuff*. 

*  prov-en-dre,  a.    [PROVENDER,  «.] 

*  prov-ent, ».    [PRovENa] 

pra-vfin-trlc'-ij-liis, «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat. 
ventriculus  =  the  belly.]  [VENTRICLE.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  second  cavity  In  the 
oesophagus  of  birds  below  the  crop.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach 
in  mammals,  but  is  the  chief  place  where  di- 
gestion is  carried  on.  Used  also  of  a  muscular 
crop  in  the  earthworm, 

*  proV-en-ue,  *.    [PROVEND.]    Provision. 

"  The  dainty  provenuet  of  our  garden*,"—  Sp.  Salt : 
Worta,  vi.  STfl. 

pr6v-ert  a.    [Eng.  prov(e\  v. ;  -«•.] 

L  One  who  or  that  which  proves  or  tries, 

"Make  that  demand  of  the  prover." — SAatejn.  ; 
Tr.,i!u*  A  CreuiU.i.  ii.  8. 

t  2.  An  approver.    (Wkarton.) 

proV-erfo,  *prov-erbef  «.    [Fr.  proverbe, 
from  Lat.  proverbium  =  a  common  saying,  a 
proverb:  pro  =  openly,  publicly,  and  verbum 
=  a  word ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  proverbio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  An  old  and  common  saying ;  a  short  or 
pithy  sentence  often  repeated,  and  containing 
or  expressing  some  well-known  truth  or  com- 
mon fact  ascertained  by  experience  or  obser- 
vation ;  a  sentence  which  briefly  and  forcibly 
expresses  some  practical  truth;  a  maxim,  a 
saw,  an  adage,  an  aphorism,  an  apophthegm. 
"A  proverb  la  nauaMy  defined,  an  Instructive  sen- 
tence, or  common  wid  pithy  saving,  in  which  more  ia 
generally  deiijtned    than    expressed,    famous  for  ita 
peculiarity  and  elegance,  mid  therefore  adapted  by  the 
learned  aa  well  u  the  vulpar.  by  which  'tis  distin- 
guiibed  from  counterfeit*  which  want  such  authority  " 
— Ray  :  Proverbt.    (Pref.) 


2.  A  by-word  ;  an  expression  or  name  of 
contempt,  hatred,  or  reproach.  (1  Kings  ix.  7.) 

3.  A  short  dramatic  composition,   chiefly 
French,  in  which  some  well-known  proverb  or 
popular  saying  is  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
the  plot. 

H.  Scripture: 

1.  A  moral  saying  or  maxim,  enigmatical 
or  allegorical  in  its  nature.    (Proverbs  i.  6.) 

2.  (PI.)  Old  Test.  Canon  :  Heb.  *?HJQ  (Mi&hlei), 
pi.  of  ^i$p  (mashal)  =  (\)  a  similitude,  a  para- 
ble (Ezek.  rvii.  2,  xxiv.  S);  (2)  a  pithy  saying, 
generally  involving  latent  comparison  ;  (3)  a 
proverb  properly  so-called  ;    (4)   a  song    or 
poem,  prophetic  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18),  didactic 
(Job  xxvii.  1),  or  derisive  (Isaiah  xiv.  4),  &e. 
The  noun,  *)i£lj>  (rnashal),  is  from  the  verb 
Tllto  (mosfta/)=to  make  like,  to  assimilate. 
(Gesenius.)    It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  "book  of  Proverbs  would  not  consist 
exclusively  of  proverbs  properly  so  called  ; 
nor  does  it.     For  instance,  ch.  ii.  is  not  a 
series  of  detached  sayings,  but  a  didactic 
treatise.   Dr.  Otto  Zockler  (Prof.  Solomon  (ed. 
Aiken),  pp.  35-37)  divides  the  Book  into  five 
leading  portions  :  (1)  Introductory  (i.   7-ix. 
18);  (2)  original  nucleus  of  the  collection, 
genuine  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (x.  1-xxii,  16)  ; 
(3)  additions   made    before    Hezekiah's  day 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  34)  ;  (4)  gleanings  by  the  men 
of  Hezekiah   (xxv.-xxix.)  ;    (5)  the  Supple- 
ments (xxx.-xxxi.),  the  first  being  the  words 
of  Agur  (xxx.),  and  the  second  the  words  of 
Lemuel,  with  the  poem  in  praise  of  the  matron 
(xxxi.X     Chapter  xxxi.  10-31  constitutes  an 
alphabetical  acrostic.    Chapters  i.-xxix.  are 
generally  attributed  to  Solomon,   who   was 
Yl  wiser  than  all  men,"  and  "spake  8,000  pro- 
verbs" (1  Kings  iv.  81,  32),  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  founded  solely  on  his  own 
experience,   but  on  the  shrewd  observation 
of  the  nation  at  large  (i.  6).    The  collection 
made  under  Hezekiah  repeats  many  proverbs 
which  appeared  in  the  earlier  one.    The  lives 
of  Agur  and  of  King  Lemuel's  mother,  and 
the  dates  of  the  two  appendices  ascribed  to 
them,  are  unknown.     The  New  Testament 
directly  quotes  from  this  book  in  very  many 
instances. 

Ct  Prov.  iU.  11,  is  with  Heb.  xil.  5.  «,  R*v.  11L  19  ; 
Prov.  Hi.  34  with  James  iv.  6  :  Frov.  xi.  31  with  1  Pet. 
Jv.is;  Prov.  xxv.  21,32  with  Rom.  xil.  20:  Prov.  xxvi. 
11  with  2  Pet  11.  22.  Allusion  i*  made  to  Prov.  L  16  in 
Rom.  ill.  15  ;  to  Prov.  ill  7  in  Rom.  xil.  10,  and  to 
Frov.  x.  12  in  1  Pet  IT.  ft, 

*  proV-«rb,  v.t.  &  i.    [PROVERB,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  of,  or  mention  in  or  as,  a  proverb. 

**  Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb'd  for  a  fool 
In  ev'ry  street  T  "    Milton  :  Samson  jtgoniitet,  20. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

"  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandalre  phrase." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  4. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  utter  proverbs  ;  to  speak 
in  proverbs. 

"  All  their  pains  taken  to  seem  so  wise  In  proverb- 
ing  serve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  slave*."  — 
Milton  :  Article$  tf  Peace. 

prd'-verb'-I-^l,  *  pro-verb-i-all,  a.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  proverbialit,  from  proverbium  =  a 
proverb  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  proverbial;  Ital.  prover- 
oiale.] 

1.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb  or  proverbs  ; 
used  as  a  proverb  ;  as  familiar  or  well-known 
as  a  proverb  ;  used  or  current  in  a  proverb. 

"The  loyalty  of  Lochlel  Is  almost  prove  rbi<ti."  — 
Macaulay  :  Bi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Suitable  for  a  proverb. 

"  This  rivet's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn  to  a 

Cverbial  obscurity,  the  opiniou  became  without 
nds."—  Brovme. 

3.  Resembling  a  proverb  :  as,  To  speak  with 
proverbial  brevity. 


&     [Eng. 
-ism.}    A  proverbial  saying  or  phrase. 

*  pro-verb  '-I-al-Irt,  «.     [Eng.  proverbial; 
•ist.]   A  writer,  composer,  collector,  or  admirer 
of  proverbs.    (Langhorne  :  Theodosius  it  Con- 
stantia,  pt.  ii.,  let  3.) 

*  pro^-Verb'-l-^l-ize,  f.f.  A  i.     [Eng.  pro- 
verbial; -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  into  a  proverb;  to  turn 
Into  a  proverb. 

B.  Intrans.  ;  To  use  proverbs  ;  to  speak  In 
proverbs. 

"I   forbear   from    any   further  prowrr 
Sennet  ;  Srasmut  ;  Praite  tf  folly,  p.  186. 


pro-verb'-$-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  proverbial; 
•ly.]  In  a  proverbial  manner  ;  fey  way  of 
proverb  ;  as  a  proverb  ;  in  proverbs. 

"  The  like  we  affirm  proverbially  of  tbe  beetle.  'V 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xvlti. 

*prov'-erb-ize,v.(.  [Eng.  proverb  ;  -tee.]  T» 
make  into  a  proverb. 

"They  prot-erbued  the  Attlk-bouse.** 
Sylvetter:  £)u  Bartas;  levenlh  day,  tint  week,  668. 

prov-es,  *.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt  of  provost 
(q.v.).  (Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr.) 

pr6-vide',  *  pro-vyde,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  pro-  * 
videos  to  see  beforehand,  to  foresee,  to  act 
with  foresight  :  pro  =  before,  and  video  =  to 
see  ;  Ital.  provedere  ;  O.  Fr.  proveoir,  porvoir; 
Fi.pourvoir;  Sp.proveer;  Port,  prover.] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  To  foresee. 

"Providing  the  hurts  these  licentious  spirits  may 
do."—  BenJowon:  Volpone.    fDedic.) 

2.  To  get  ready,  procure,  collect,  or  prepare 
beforehand  ;  to  procure  or  get  ready  for  future 
use. 

"Provide  your  block  and  your  axe." 

SlMkeyp.  :  Measure  /or  Jf  suture.  Iv.  L 

^f  It  is  frequently  followed  in  this  sense  by 
/or  or  against  :  as,  To  provide  warm  clothing 
for  whiter,  to  provide  a  refuge  against  attack. 

3.  To  furnish,  to  supply.    (Now  followed  by 
with;  formerly  also  by  of.) 

"  I  am  provided  of  a  torch  -bearer." 

Hhaketp.  ;  JJercftant  of  OH  ice.  11.  4. 

4.  To  supply  with  what  is  needed  ;  to  make 
ready. 

"  I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  shew  them  entertainment." 

SAaJeeip.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  L  2. 

5.  To  make  or  lay  clown  as  a  previous  or 
preliminary  arrangement,  condition,  or  pro- 
vision ;  to  stipulate. 

*IL  Eccles.:  To  appoint  to  a  benefice  before 
it  is  vacant.  [PROVISOR,  PROVISION.] 

B.  Intrana.  :   To   make   preparations  ;    tc 
make  provision;  to  take  measures  for  protec- 
tion against,  or  escape  from,  a  possible  or 
probable  evil,  or  for  comfort,  safety,  or  supply 
of  all  things  necessary.    (Followed  by  for  or 
against.) 

"  Warn  wiser  princes  to  provide  for  their  safety." 
lien  Jonton  :  Sejanut,  V. 

pro^-vid'-Sd,  pa.  par.,  o.,  &  conj.    [PROVIDE.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  &  partir.ip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb> 

C.  As  conj.  :  It  being  agreed,  arranged,  or 
understood  beforehand  ;  on  condition.    (Fre- 
quently followed  by  that.) 

"  Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages." 

SttaAetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  Iv.  1. 

IT  In  the  use  as  a  conjunction,  provided  Is- 
reallya  past  participle  agreeing  with  the  word 
this  or  the  whole  sentence,  as  a  Latin  ablative 
absolute  ;  thus,  the  above  example  might  be 
rendered,  "  This  "being  provided,  that,  dkc." 


[Fr,,  from  Lat.  providentia, 
fromprovidens  —  provident  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
providencia;  Ital.  providenza.  Providence  and 
prudence  are  doublets.) 

*  1.  Foresight,  timely  care,  prevision,  pru- 
dence; the  act  of  making  provision  for  the 
future. 

"  Providence  Is.  whereby  a  man  not  onely  foroseeth 
commodytle  and  incommyditie,  prosiioritie  and 
aduersitle.  bat  also  coneultetn."—  r.  EIyot:  Uovemour, 
bk.  t.ch.  xxlli. 

2.  Frugality,  economy,  or  prudence  in  th» 
management  of  one's  concerns. 

3.  The   care   of  God  over  his  creatures; 
divine  superintendence. 

"To  His  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them," 
Milton;  P.  R..  ill.  440. 

4.  Hence,  used  for  God  himself,  regarded 
as  exercising  care,  foresight,  and  direction- 
over  his  creatures. 

**  But  Provideitca  Himself  will  Intervene." 

Coteper  :  Table  Tulk,  *44. 

5.  A  manifestation  of  the  care  and  super- 
intendence   which    God    exercises    over   hia 
creatures  ;  au  act  or  event  in  which  the  provi- 
dence and  care  of  God  over  his  creatures  are 
directly  exhibited  and  seen  ;  often  used  almost 
synonymously  with  mercy  or  blessing  :  as,  It 
was  a  providence  he  was  not  killed. 

proV-i-dent,    *  prov-i-dente,    a.     [Lat. 

providens,  pr.  par.  of  provideo=  to  foresee,  to 
provide  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  provident  ;  Sp.  proindente  ; 
Ital.  prowidente.  Provident  and  prudent  are 
doublets.] 


boil,  t>6^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9nln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tiaa  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -{ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -oicus,  -tlous,  -*ious  =  ahus.   -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  --  b?l,  del. 
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*1.  Foreseeing,  forecasting,  prescient  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

2.  Foreseeing    and   making   provision   for 
future  wants  ;  prudent  in  preparing  or  provid- 
ing for  the  future.  (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

"  He  is  lyke  to  a  providente  and  circumspect* 
builder."—  Udal:  Lute?', 

3.  Frugal,  economical,  not  wasteful. 

"  So  lust  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood." 

Dryden  :  1'alamon  t  Arcitt,  111.  IJ7. 

prov  I  den  -tlal  (tl  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  provi- 
dent; -ial.] 

1.  Effected  by  divine  providence ;  referrible 
to  the  providence  of  God  ;  proceeding  from 
divine  direction  or  superintendence :  as,  a 
providential  escape  from  danger. 

*2.  Provident;  exercising  foresight  and 
flare. 

"  Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  heaVn." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  6M. 

*3.  Characterized  by  foresight  and  care. 

"  Be  bit  guard  thy  providential  care." 

Pope  :  earner  ;  Iliad  rvL  SM. 

prov  I  den  tlal  ly  (tl  as  ah),  adv.  (Eng. 
providential;  -ly.]  In  a  providential  manner; 
by  an  act  of  divine  providence. 

"  Every  animal  la  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
of  it*  proper  weapons."— Aay  :  On  the  Creation. 

proV-I-dent-iy,  adv.  (Eng.  provident ;  -ly.] 
In  a  provident  or  prudent  manner ;  with  fore- 
light,  and  wise  precaution  ;  prudently. 

"  I  He]  providently  eaten  for  the  sparrow." 

Shateep.  :  Al  Y<m  Lite  It.  11.  S. 

•  prSV  - 1  -  dent  -  ness,  ».     [Eng.  provident ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  provi- 
dent ;  providence,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Providentneu,  good  heede-givlng."—  Alctuim:  Tozo- 

tMBsTtEl. 

pro-vid'-«r,  *  pro-vyd-er,  >.  [Eng.  pro- 
tfu^e);  -er.]  One  who  provides,  procures,  or 
supplies  that  which  is  necessary.  Often  used 
( U.  8.  colloq.)  in  referring  to  the  head  of  a 
house ;  as  a  good  provider  —=  one  who  supplies 
the  table,  Ac.,  liberally. 

prd-vid'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  conj.    [PROVIDE.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  conj. :  Provided  ;  on  condition  that ; 

It  being  understood  that.    [PROVIDED,  U.] 

•  proV-l-dore,  ».    [PROVEDORE.] 

proV-lnce,  *  prov-ynce,  «.  [Fr.  province, 
from  Lat.  provincia  =  a  territory,  conquest ;  a 
word  of  doubtful  etymology ;  8p.,  Port.,  * 

Ital.  provincia.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  Orig. :  A  country  or  district  of  consider- 
able extent,  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  com- 
pletely subjugated,  deprived  of  its  independ- 
ence, under  the  rule  of  a  governor  sent  from 
Borne,  and  liable  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions as  the  Roman  Senate  saw  fit  to  decree. 

"  Every  province  from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  Its  own 
Augustus.  —  Uacaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  en.  xiv. 

*  (2)  A  region  of  country ;  a  district,  a  tract. 

"  Over  many  a  tract 

Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  &  province  wide." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  vl.  77. 

(3)  A  colony  or  dependent  country  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ruling  state ;  a  division  of  a 
kingdom,  country,  or  state  :  as,  The  provinces 
Into  which  France  was  divided  previous  to 
the  Revolution. 

(4)  PI. :  Districts  or  portions  of  a  country 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  capital,  or  home  counties. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  proper  sphere,  duty,  office,  or  busi- 
ness of  a  person  or  body  ;  sphere  of  action ; 
proper  or  peculiar  functions. 

(2)  A  division  or  department  of  knowledge 
or  speculation ;  a  department  or  branch  of 
learning. 

"They  never  look  abroad  Into  other  province*  of  th* 

intellectual  world," — Watt*. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Anglican:  A  division    of  England   for 
ecclesiastical    purposes,    under   the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  archbishop.    In  England  there  are 
two  provinces,  Canterbury  and  York. 

(2)  Soman:  [PROVINCIAL,  B.  2.]. 

2.  Biol.  H  Geog. :  A  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  characterized  by  peculiar  species,  or 


by  peculiar  assemblages  of  animals  or  plants. 
[REGION,  II.)  The  term  province  is  chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  marine-life,  and  the 
most  important  provinces  will  be  found  iu  this 
Dictionary  under  the  adjective  denoting  their 
locality  or  range.  Provinces  existed  in  geolog- 
ical times. 

*  3.  Zool. :  A  sub-kingdom.     (Owen.) 
province-rose,  s.    [PROVENCE-BOSI.) 

pro  vin   cial  (o  as  sh),  *  pro-vln-ol-all, 
a.  &  ».     [Fr.  provincial,  from  Lat.  provincialis 
=  pertaining  to  a  province  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  4  Port. 
provincial;  Ital.  provinciate.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  province  :  as, 
a  provincial  government,  a  provincial  dialect. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial 
town  In  the  Kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  in. 
habitants "— Uacautay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

2.  Constituting  or  forming  a  province  ap- 
peudant  to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province, 
or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop :  as,  a 
provincial  synod. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  province  ;  exhibiting 
the  manners  or  peculiarities  of  a  province ; 
hence,  countrified  ;  rustic,  rude,  unpolished. 

"  The  base  allay  of  their  provincial  ipeech."-sir  W. 
Temple  :  On  Poetry. 

6.  Used  in  a  province  ;  characteristic  of  a 
province. 

"  This  participle  U  provincial.-— Xarle  :  Philology, 
I  30~ 

*  6.  Exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  province. 

7.  Specif. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence  in 
France ;  Provencal. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  belongs  to  a  pro- 
vince, or  to  the  provinces ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  any  part  of  the  country  except  the 
metropolis. 

"  When  the  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn, 
the  provinciate  .  .  .  fell  a  prey  to  the  ravage*  of  the 
Celtic  tribea  "— Gardiner  *  Mullinger :  Introd.  to  Sna. 
BiO.,  ch.  a 

2.  Roman  Church :  The  religious  who,  being 
appointed  by  the  General  or  a  chapter,  has 
general  superintendence  of  a  province  com- 
mitted  to  his  charge.    Provinces  are  of  vary- 
ing extent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
numerous  the  religious  houses,  the  smaller 
the  province  containing  them. 

provincial  constitutions,  t.  pi 

Exits. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  provincial^c-nttitutiont  are  principally  the 
decree*  of  provincial  synods,  held  under  divers  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  from  Langton  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  Chlchele  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vj  and 
adopted  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  —  BtacJutone :  Comment.,  f  2.  (Introd.) 

provincial  courts,  ». 

Kn'les. :  The  archiepiscopal  courts  in  the 
two  provinces  of  England.  (Whartan.) 

*  provincial  rose,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  PROVENCE-ROSE  (q.v.). 

2.  An  ornamental  shoe-tie,  probably  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  Provence-rose. 

"  With  two  provlncfal-rofet  on  my  rased  shoes."— 
Shal,e,ii.  :  Samlet,  ill.  1. 

prft-vin'-clal-ism  (O  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  pro- 
vincial; -ism.]  A  manner  of  speaking,  or  a 
word  or  expression,  peculiar  to  a  province  or 
districts  remote  from  the  mother  country,  or 
from  the  metropolis,  and  not  recognized  in 
the  literary  language  of  the  time,  or  in  more 
polished  circles  ;  words,  phrases,  or  idioms 
peculiar  to  persons  residing  in,  or  natives  of, 
the  provinces. 

"  To  get  this  provincialism  accepted  or  at  least  per- 
mitted."— Earle:  Philology,  i  2il. 

*  pro  vin'  clal-ist  (o  as  sh),  «.     [Eng.  pro- 
vincial; -ist.]' 

\.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  province ;  a 
provincial. 
2.  One  who  uses  provincialisms. 

»  pro-vln-Ca-&a'-i-1#  (o  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
provincial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  provincial ;  provincial  peculiarities  of 
language ;  a  provincialism. 

"  That  circumstance  most  hav«  added  greatly  to  the 
provinciality,  aud  consequently  to  the  unintenigibUity 
of  the  poem."—  Warton  :  Rowley ;  enquiry,  p.  40. 

•  pro  vin'  cial-ize  (c  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng.  pro- 
vincial ;  -ize.]    To  render  provincial 

prd-vin'-oial-ljr  (C  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  pro- 
vincial; -ly.]  In  a  provincial  manner. 


*  pro  vin   clal  ship  (o  as  sh),  f.      [Eng. 
provincial ;  -ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
provincial.    [PROVINCIAL,  B.  2.] 

"  In  the  said  generalship  or  provincialehip  he  *w> 
ceeded  Dr  Henry  Blandish.  •*-  Wood  :  Faitt  Oxon..  vol.  L 

«  pro-vln'-ci-ato  (o  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng.  pro- 
vince; -ate.]  To  turn  into  a  province. 

"  A  design  to  provinciate  the  whole  kingdom." — 
ttoueU:  yocal  forett. 

*  prS-vine',  v.i.    [Fr.  provigner,  from  provi* 
=  a  layer  of  a  vine,  from  Lat.  propnginem, 
accus.   of  propago  =  a  layer,  a  shoot.      The 
spelling  of  the  French  provigner  has  no  doubt 
been  influenced  by  Fr.  vigne  —  a  vine.]    To 
lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground 
for  propagation. 

prdv1  -  Ing,  *  preev  -  Ing,  *  prev  -  Ing, 
*  prevying,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».  [PROVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  proves, 
tries,  or  ascertains ;  the  act  of  trying,  ascer- 
taining, or  Demonstrating ;  proof,  trial ;  an 
experiment  to  test  or  ascertain  the  strength  of 
anything. 

"  The  prettying  of  yonre  fertile."—  Wyclifft :  Jtimet  L 

Tf  Action  of  proving  the  tenor : 

Scots  Law :  An  action,  peculiar  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  by  which  the  terms  of  a  deed 
which  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  may  be 
proved. 

pr6-vi'-slon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  provisionem, 
accus.  of  provisio  =  a  foreseeing,  foresight, 
provision,  from  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo 
=  to  provide  (q.v.);  Sp.  provision ;  Ital.  pro- 
visione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  providing  beforehand ;  pre- 
vious preparation. 

"Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provieion." 

Bhakeip. :  Lear,  L  L 

2.  A  measure   taken   beforehand;  a   pre- 
cautionary measure  taken  to  provide  against 
contingencies. 

3.  The  providing  or  accumulation  of  storei 
or  materials  for  a  proposed  undertaking ;  a 
stock  or  store  provided  beforehand. 

"  He  had  made  such  vast  proviiion  of  materials  lot 
the  temple."— South :  Sermon*. 

4.  A  stipulation  or  condition;  a  measure 
proposed  in  an  enactment  or  the   like ;   a 
proviso. 

"  No  provision  made  for  the  abolishing  of.  thdr 
barbarous  customs."— Davief  :  On  Ireland. 

5.  A  stock  or  store  of  food  provided  :  hence 
food  generally  ;  victuals,  eatables,  provender. 

*  H.  EccUs. :  The  previous  nomination  by 
the  pope  to  a  benefice  before  it  became  vacant, 
by  which  act  the  rightful  patron  was  deprived 
of  his  right  of  presentation.  Provisions  were 
made  by  Clement  V.  about  1307  A.D.,  it  being 
stated  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged 
to  the  pope.  John  XXII.  (A.D.  1316-1834) 
gave  them  an  increased  impulse.  The  Council 
of  Basle  abolished  them  March  25,  1486. 

"And  In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  [Ed.  I.J  reign 

was  made  the  first  statute  against  papal  provittont.  — 

Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  vi,  ch.  8. 

provision-dealer,  provision  mer- 
chant, s.  A  general  dealer  in  articles  of 
food,  as  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  &c. 

pro  vi-slon,  v.t.  (PROVISION,  ».)  To  pro- 
vide or  stock  with  necessaries,  especially  with 
victuals  ;  to  victual. 

pro  vi'  slon-al,  a.  [Eng.  provision;  -aL] 
Provided  or  established  for  the  time  or  present 
need  ;  temporarily  established  ;  temporary ; 
not  permanent.  (Wotton:  Remains,  p.  495.) 

pr6-vf-slon-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  provisional ; 
-ly.]  In  a  provisional  manner  ;  by  way  of 
provision  for  present  time  or  need ;  tempor- 
arily ;  not  permanently. 

"The  French  ministers  have  taken  up  this  «qv->lltT 
of  government  only  provisionally."— Bp.  Jlatt:  Epie- 
copacy  by  Divine  Kifft,  pt.  1.,  i  s. 

*pr6-Vs'-8lon-tjr-y,  a.  [Eug.  provision; 
-an/.] 

1.  Provident,  making  provision. 

"  His  master  might  have  reasons  of  his  own  for 
wishing  a  provilionary  settlement."— Carlyle  :  ttemin- 
itcencet,  i.  M. 

2.  Provided  for  present  time  or  need ;  pro- 
visional. 

3.  Containing  a  provision  or  proviso. 

"He  subjoined  a  pmvtetonary  salvo  for  the  worship 
of  God  the  Son." — Waterland:  Worfa.  v.  378. 


6te,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    «,ee  =  e;ey  =  a:g.u  =  kw. 
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•pro  vr-aion-  less,  a,  [Eng.  provision  ; 
•Its*.]  Foodless. 

"  The  night  WM  fanged  with  frost, 
And  th*f  jirovitioHteu." 

Coleridge  :  Dettiny  of  A'ations, 

prC-vi'-so,  *  pro-vy-so(  *.  [Lat.  law  phr. 
proviso  quod  =  it  being  provided  that,  from 
Lat.  pro-visit*,  pa.  par.  of  provide*)  =  to  pro- 
vide (q.v.).]  A  provisional  condition  ;  a 
qualifying  clause  in  any  legal  document  by 
which  a  condition  is  introduced,  generally 
beginning  with  the  words  provided  that;  a 
conditional  stipulation  affecting  an  agreement, 
contract,  law  grant,  or  the  like. 

"  To  insert  a  provito  iu  favour  ol  Lord  Dover."  — 
Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 

U  Trial  by  proviso  : 

Law  ;  A  trial,  at  the  Instance  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff,  after 
Issue  joined,  fails  to  proceed  to  trial. 

"The  defendant  being  fearful  of  such  neglect  in  the 
plaintiff,  and  willing  to  discharge  himself  from  the 
act  km.  will  himself  undertake  to  brine  on  the  trial. 
riving  proper  notice  to  the  plaiutlft  Which  proceed- 
ing i»  called  the  trial  by  provito  ;  by  reason  of  the 
clause  which  wat  formerly  in  such  case  inserted  in  the 
sheriff*!  venire,  viz.,  'proviso.  provided  that  If  two 
writs  come  to  your  hands,  that  Is,  one  from  the  plain- 
tiff and  another  from  the  defendant,  you  shall  execute 
only  one  of  them.'  "—Blackxtone  ;  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  13. 


pro-vi-jor,  *  pro-yi-sour,  «.  [Fr. 
stur,  from  Lat.  provisorem,  accus.  of  provisor, 
from  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo  =  to*  pro- 
vide (q.v.).] 

L  Ord,  Lang.  :  One  who  provides  ;  a  provider. 

*IL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a 
benefice  before  it  waa  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  incumbent,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rightful  patron.  Acts  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  provisors  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 


"  Whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  the  presentation 
ing  by  virtue  of  any  papal   provision,  such 
proviior  shall  pay  line  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his 


will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  pro- 
vUion."— Blackitone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  8, 

2.  The    purveyor,    steward,    treasurer,    or 

manciple  of  a  religious  house. 

* prd-vi'-»or-i'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  provisory; 
-ly.}  In  a  provisory  manner;  conditionally; 
with  a  proviso. 

•prd-vi-sor-ship,*.  [Eng.  provisor;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  provisor. 

"  A  worthy  fellow  he  is :  pray  let  me  entreat  for 

The  provitvrthip  of  your  horse. " 

W  cotter;  Duduu  of  Matf*.  L  2. 

•  pro-vi-s/>r-&  a.  [Fr.  projrisoirc;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  provisorio.] 

1.  Containing  a  proviso ;  conditional. 

2.  Provisional,  temporary. 

pro-vt-veV-ra, «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
viverra  (q.v.).  3 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridae,  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  of  Europe. 

*pr6-vdc'-$-bIe,a.    [PROVOKABLE.J 

prov-o-ca'-tlon,    *  prov  o-ca  ci  -on,    *. 

[Fr.  provocation,  from  Lat.  provocationem, 
accus.  of  provocatio  =  a  challenging,  a  pro- 
voking, from  provocatus,  pa.  par.  of  provoco  = 
to  provoke  (q.v.) ;  8p.  provocacion;  Ital.  pro- 
vocazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  provoking  or  stirring  up  to 
anger   or   vexation ;    vexation ;   the   act  of 
rousing  the  passions. 

"By  meanes  of  provocacion  on  eyther  party  vsed, 
the  Roinaynes  issued  oute  of  the  cytle  and  gaue 
batayl  to  the  Brytons."— fabyan :  Chronicle,  vol  L, 
ch.  Uiv. 

2.  Incitement,  stimulus :  as,  a  provocation 
to  mirth. 

3.  Anything  which  excites  anger ;  a  caus'e 
of  anger,  resentment,  or  vexation. 

"Haughtiness  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding  out 
provocation*."—  Paley;  Moral  1'hilotophy,  bk.  iii. 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Law :  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  juil^e 
(A  Latin i-sm.) 

"A  provocation  is  every  act,  whereby  the  office  of 
the  Judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked. "—  Ayliffe^ • 
rarergon. 

2.  Script. :  The  time  of  the  Jewish  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  when  they  provoked 
God  by  their  backslidings  and  unbelief. 

"Harden  sot  yoor  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation  and 
M  in  the  day  ol  temptation  In  the  wilderness."— 
riaim  xcv.  8. 


a. 
ig  pro- 


*  prov   6-ca'-tious,    a.       [PRO1  OCATION.] 
Causing  provocation. 

"High  provocation  and  rebellious  attempt*."— 
Chrittian  Retiyiorii  Appeal,  p.  188. 

•[  Possibly,  as  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of 
the  word,  it  may  be  a  misprint  for  provocations. 

pr6-voc'-a-tlve,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  provocativus, 
from  provocatus,  pa.  par.  of  provoco  =  to  pro- 
voke (q.v.);  8 p.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  provocativo; 
O.  Fr.  prowcatif.] 

A*  As  adj.:  Tending  to  provoke,  excite,  or 
stimulate;  exciting  or  inciting  to  passion; 
rousing  the  passions. 

"No  bargaining  line  there,  no  provoc'tlve  verse." 
Cartwright;  To  the  Memory  of  Sen  Jonton. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  tends  to 
provoke,  excite,  or  stimulate ;  a  stimulant ; 
anything  apt  or  tending  to  excite  the  passions 
or  appetite. 

"  Then  there  is  another  provocative  to  unity,  If  not 
union.  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1866. 

pr  6- voc'-a-tlve-ness,  5.  [Eng.  provocative  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  provoca* 
tive  or  stimulating. 

*  pro-vdc'-%-tor-&  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  pfovoca- 
torius,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  provoke  or  excite  ; 
provocative. 

B.  ^ls  subst. :  A  challenge. 

*  pr o-vok'-a  bio,     *  pro-voo'-a-ble, 

[Eng.  provoke);  -able.]    Capable  of  being 
voked  ;  easily  provoked. 

"A  spirit  easily  provocabte  and  revengeful."— 
BavUnt  :  Sermon  at  WorceMer,  p.  8  (1770). 

pro- voice',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  provoguer  =  to  pro- 
voke, from  Lat  provoco  =  to  call  forth,  to 
challenge,  to  provoke  :  pro  =  forth,  and  voco  = 
to  call ;  vox,  genit.  voci*  =  a  voice  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
provocar;  Ital.  provocare.) 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  challenge,  to  call  out. 

"  He  now  provoket  tins  sea-gods  from  the  shore." 

liryden:  Virgil;  sSneid  vi.  252. 

2.  To   rouse ;   to  excite   or   stimulate   to 
action ;  to  incite. 

"They  gladly  hear  also  the  young  men:  yea,  and 
purposely  provoke  them  to  talk. "— Jfer* :  Utopia, 

3.  To  excite  or  stir  to  anger ;  to  incense ; 
to  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  irritate,  to  offend. 

"  Son,  what  furie  hath  thus  provoked  thee  ?" 

Surrey  :  Virgil ;  .£neit  11 

4.  To  stir  up,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  excite, 
to  arouse. 

"The  meditation  of  his  bounty  and  goodneas  will 
provoke  love  and  gratitude." — WiUcint;  The  (Oft  of 
Prayer,  ch.  vi, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  appeal.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  Ev'u  Arms  and  Pelaglus  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke," 

I>ry<len :  Religio  Laici,  M& 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  anger ;  to  irritate  ; 
to  give  provocation. 

*  pro-voke'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  provoke  ;  -ment.] 
Provocation. 

"The  excellency  of  her  beauty  was  no provokement 
to  him."— Brende :  Quintal  CurtiKt,  fol.  81. 

pro-VOk'-er,  s.     [Eng.  provoke);  -er.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  promotes. 

"  Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  prowolker  of  three  thing*."— 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

*  2.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up  sedition  or 
war. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  provokes,  irri- 
tates, or  incenses. 

"  Aud  my  provokert  hereby  doo  augmente." 

Wyatt:  Pxalmc,  88. 

pro-vok'  ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    IPROVOKE.! 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  provoke,  annoy,  or 
incense  ;  annoying,  exasperating. 

pri-vdk'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  provoking;  -ly.] 
In  a  provoking  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to 
provoke  or  annoy  ;  vexatiously. 

"  They  sank  into  impiety,  made  wan,  and  became 
provokingly  human."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept,  23,  1885. 

prSv'-ost,  *prov-est,  *.  [O.  Fr.  provost, 
provost  (Fr.  prcvot),  from  I^t.  prcepositum,  ace. 
of  prcepositus  —  one  who  is  set  over,  a  prefect, 
from  prcepositus,  pa.  par.  of  prcspono  =.  to  set 
before  or  over :  pros  =  before,  and  pono  =  to 
place,  to  set ;  A.S.  prifost ;  Sp.  A  Port,  pre- 
boste ;  Ital.  prevosto,  preposto,  preposit  ;  Dut. 


provost,  prevoost  ;  Dan.  provst;  Icel.  profasti; 
8w.  prost  ;  Ger.  pro/oszt  prob$t,  propst.}  One 
who  is  set  over  others  ;  one  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  or  preside  over  something  ; 
the  principal,  head,  or  chief  of  certain  estab- 
lishments or  bodies  ;  applied  to  : 

*  1.  A  gaoler  ;  the  Lead  or  governor  of  a 
prison. 

"  The  provoit  bath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution." 

Shaketp.  .-  Mea»ure/or  Meature,  L  & 

2.  The  heads  or  principals  of  several  collegw 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : 
the  principal  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
of  some  universities  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  chief  dignity  of  a  cathedral  or  colle 
giate  church. 

4.  In  Scotch  burghs,  the  chief  magistrate, 
corresponding    to    the    mayor    in     English 
boroughs.   The  provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  styled  lord  provosts.     The  same  title 
is  popularly  given  to  the  provost  of  Aberdeen. 

provost-marshal  (provost  as  pro- 
vo'),  *. 

Mil.  :  A  commissioned  officer  specially 
appointed,  at  great  permanent  camps  or  in  the 
field  on  active  service,  to  carry  out  sentence* 
of  military  law.  Formerly  they  had  powerg 
of  immediate  punishment  on  the  commission 
of  offences  against  published  orders;  but  now 
they  can  only  arrest,  and  detain  for  trial. 
offenders  and  carry  the  punishments  awarded 
by  court  martial  into  effect, 

*  pr$-v<5st'-er,  s.     [Eng.  provost;   -«r.)     A 
provost,  a  chief,  a  head  teacher. 

"Maistera  to  teacn  it,  with  hi»  provottert,  nshen, 

and  scholars."  —  Atchurn  :  School*  o/3hootinge,  bk.  i. 

*  prov'-dst^r^,  s.     [Eng.  provost;  -ry.]    The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  provost;    prefecture, 
provostship. 

"  Certes  the  dfgnite  of  the  provottry  [prefectura]  of 
Rome  was  whilom  a  great  power."—  Chaucer  :  Boetiut, 


. 

proV-ost-ship,   8.     [Eng.   provost;    -ship.} 
The  office  of  a  provost. 

"  Worth   more   than  my  provottthip"  —  Seliyutm 
Wottoniana,  p.  827. 

(1),  *prowe,  «.     [O.  Fr.  proue  (Fr. 


forward  post  of  a  vessel,  often  used  for  the 
vessel  itself ;  the  bow. 

"That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand.* 

Wordtworth:  Laodamt*. 

prow  (2),  *.    [PROA.] 

*prow  (3),  *prou,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prow.]  Advan- 
tage, benefit,  profit.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.t  12,234.) 

*  pr<Kv,  a.    [O.  FT.  prow;  Fr.  preux.]    [PROW- 

ESS.]    Brave,  valiant     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III., 
iii.  28.) 

prow -ess,  »prow-es,  *  prow-esso, 
*pru-essef  *.  [Fr.  prouesse,  from  O.  Fr. 

§rou  (Fr.   preux)  =  valiant,  origin  doubtful ; 
p.  &  Port,  proeza;  Ital.  prodezza.] 

*  1.  Integrity,  honour. 

"  N  o  we  than  so  as  bountie  and  prowttte  ben  made  to 
good  folke." — Chaucer;  Boeciut,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Valour,  bravery;  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity in  war  or  danger  ;  fearlessness. 

"Lochielwaa  especially  renowned  for  his  pbyiical 
proweu."—  Macaula.y  •'  Hi*t.  Eng.,  xiii- 

* prow-esse,  s.    [PROWESS.] 

*  pr6\f -eased,  a.     [Eng.  prowess ;  -ed.]    Dis- 

tinguished for  prowess ;  valiant. 

"  More  fatal  than  the  prowetu'd  foe." 

Fenton :  Homer  Imitated. 

* pro^r'-ess-fuM,  a.  [Eng.  prowess;  -JuttJ).] 
Powerful,  vigorous. 

"  His  prowetful  policy." 

Sylvester:  Babylon.     (Argument) 

pro^rl,  *proule,  *prol-lyn,  *prolle,  v.t. 
&,  i.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  According 
to  Skeat  "a  contracted  frequentative  form 
standing  for  progle,  weakened  formofproWe; 
where  progle  is  the  frequentative  of  progue  or 
prog  =  to  search  about,  espec.  for  provisions, 
and  proJde  is  an  old  verb  meaning  to  thrust  or 
poke."]  [PROG,  v.] 

A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  rove  or  wander  over  or  through  in  a 
stealthily  manner. 

"  He  prowli  each  place,  (till  in  new  colours  Jeckt' 
Sidney. 

•  2.  To  gather  or  get  together  by  plunder. 


boil,  bo^;  poTlt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.   ph  =  t 
-«*an,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -*Ue(  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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prowl— prune 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rove  or  wander  stealthily,  as  one  in 
search  of  prey  or  plunder. 

"Her  crew,  distributed  among  twenty  brigaiitfnes. 
prowled,  for  booty  over  the  sea."—  Jtaoautay  :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  zlx. 

*  2.  To  rove  and  plunder  ;  to  pillage,  to  prey, 
to  plunder. 

pro*wl,  s.  [PROWL,  v.]  The  act  of  prowling 
or  roving  about  stealthily,  as  in  search  of  prey 
or  plunder  :  as.  To  be  on  the  prowl*  (Colloq.) 

pr<J\W-er,  *.  [Eng.  prowl,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  prowls  or  roves  about  stealthily,  aa  for 
prey  or  plunder. 

"There  are  »o  many  young  protelert  on  the  lookout 
that  they'd  precious  soon  empty  a  bin."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Sept.  4.  1886. 

*  pr6"wr-er-y,  *.  [Eng.  prowl;  -ery.]  Kob- 
oery,  plunder,  pillage. 

"Thirty  -seven  monopolies,  with  other  shocking 
prvtfUritt."  —  Baektt  :  Life  of  WiUiamt,  pt  L,  p.  6L 

pr<5wr  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [PROWL,  v.] 


ig-ljr(  adv.      [Bug.  prowling;  -ly.] 
In  a  prowling  manner. 

prox,  9.  [A  contract  of  proxy  (q.v.).]  A 
ticket  or  list  of  candidates  at  elections,  pre- 
sented to  voters  for  their  votes.  (Amer.) 

•prox'-ene,  *.  [Fr.  proxene;  Or.  vpAfcw 
(proxenos),  from  wpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  f«Vo? 
(MHOS)  —  a  friend,  a  guest.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  An  official  who  had  the  charge 
of  showing  hospitality  to  strangers. 

*  pr&c'-e'n-e't,  *.     [Fr.  jm»6n&e  ;  Lat  pror- 
eneta,  from  Or.  wpofei^T^y  (prazeu£t&),  from 
»po£«»^w(prQze7ie6):=toartasa  proMiie(q.v.).] 
A  go-between,  a  negotiator. 

"  He  being  the  common  pnu&ntt  or  contractor  of  all 
natural  uinlchea."—  Jfor«  ;  Jmmort.  <tf  tht  Ht/ui,  pt.  111.. 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  xllL 

*  pr8x'-l'c-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  proxy  ;  -colly.} 
By,  or  as  by,  proxy.  (Southey  :  Letter*,  iv.  113.) 

prdx  im  al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proximut  =  very 
near,  superlative  of  prope  =  near.)  . 

A.  -4*  cu#.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  of 
*  limb  or  other  organ  nearest  the  point  of 
attachment. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

Anat.,  Bot.t  A  Zool.:  The  comparatively 
fixed  end  of  a  limb  or  an  organism  ;  the  more 
slowly  growing  end  ;  spec  the  fixed  end  of  a 
limb  or  organism  in  the  Hydrozoa.  Opposed 
to  distal. 

proxr  I  mate,  a.  [Lat.  proximatus,  pa.  par. 
of  proximo  =  to  approach,  from  proximus  = 
very  near.]  Nearest,  next,  immediate, 

"The  proximate  capacity  of  its  efficient."—  €Han- 
•01;  Vanity  of  Doffmatutxg.  ch.  zU. 

proximate-analysis,  «.    [ANALYSIS.] 

proximate  cause,  s.  That  which  Im- 
mediately precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as 
distinguished  from  the  remote,  mediate,  or 
predisposing  cause. 

"  We  were  to  shew  the  prorimatt  natural  oautet  of 
It"—  Bunt*  i  Theory  of  t**  Xartb. 

proximate-principles,  .-.  pi. 

Chem.  ;  The  definite  constituents  forming 
the  substance  of  plants  or  animals.  They 
embrace  such  compounds  as  albumin,  fibrin, 
fat,  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids, 
ethers,  alkaloids,  Ac.,  some  of  which  can  be 
formed  artificially. 

prox'-I-mat*-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  proximate;  -ly.] 
In  a  proximate  manner,  position,  or  degree  ; 
Immediately,  directly  ;  with  immediate  or 
direct  relation  to  or  effect  on. 

"They  know  it  Immediately  or  proximatety  from 
their  proper  guides.  "—H'attfrJund:  Work*,  v.  887. 

*  prdx'-Xme,  a.     [Lat.  proximus,  superl.  of 
prope  =  near.]     Next  ;  immediately  preceding 

.     or  following.    (Watts  :  Logick,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

•pr&c-lm'-I-ous,  »  proV-I 

[Lat.  proximus.]    Nearest,  proximate. 

pr6x:im-J-t^,   *  prox-im-1-tle,  «.     [Fr. 

proximite,  from  Lat.  proxi  mitcUem,  accus.  of 
proximitas  —  nearness,  from  proximus,  superL 
of  prope  =  near  ;  Sp.  proximidad;  Ital.  pross- 
imtta.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prox- 
imate or  next  ;  immediate  nearness  in  place, 
blood,  or  alliance  ;  close  relationship. 

"  By  way  of  nearness  and  inward  proximity  to  It"— 
South:  Sermons.  voL  rii.,  ser.  la. 


prox'-i-mo,  s.  [Lat.  masc.  and  neut.  abla- 
tive of  Lat.  proximus  —  the  next.]  The  month 
which  succeeds  the  present.  Often  contracted 
to  prox.  :  as,  I  shall  ooiue  on  the  10th  prox. 

*  prox-im-ous,  a.    [PROXIMIOUS.] 

prox'-y.   '  procko-sy,  *  proko-cye,  s. 

[A  contract,  of  procuracy  (q.v.),  from  Low 
Lat.  procuratia,  ;  Lat.  procuratio  s=  manage- 
ment.] [PROCURATION.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  a  principal  ;  the  agency  of  a 
substitute  ;   authority    to    act    for    another, 
especially  in  voting. 

"All    mar  easily    be    done    by   proxy."—  Scribner'i 
Mayatint,  Oct..  1878,  p.  898. 

2.  One  who  acts  aa  a  substitute  for  another  ; 
one  who  is  deputed  to  act  for  or  in  the  place 
of  another,  especially  in  voting.    A  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  formerly  depute 
any  member  of  the  same  order  to  be  his  proxy, 
to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence,  but  this  right 
was  suspended  by  a  Standing  Order  on  March 
81,  1886. 

"The  scale  was  but  ju*t  turned  by  the  proxitt'— 
Ifacaulay  :  ffitt.  Kng.,  ch.  it. 

3.  A  written  document  authorizing  one  per- 
son to  act  or  vote  for  another,  as  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  a  company,  &c, 

4.  The  same  as  PROCURATION  (q.v.). 
6.  The  same  as  PROX  (q.v.). 

6.  Anything  intended  to  take  the  place  or 
perform  the  functions  of  something  else  ;  a 
substitute. 

*  proxy-wedded,  cu   Wedded  by  proxy. 

(Tennyson  :  Princess,  i.  33.) 


y   ship,  *  prox'-I-shlp,  t.    [Eng. 

;  -skip.] 
of  a  proxy. 


proxy  ; 


1-^,  v.i.    [PROXY,  *.]    To  vote  or  act  by 
proxy  or  by  the  agency  of  another. 


,  ,    .  . 

The  position,  office,  or  agency 


"The  same  correspondency  and  proxithip  between 
theae  spirit*  and  their  liiiaffes."--£rOTiitf  .-  &»ui  A 
Samuel,  eh,  xvL,  p.  *»i. 

*pruoe,«.    [Beedet] 

1.  An  old  name  for  Prussia. 

2.  Prussian  leather. 

"  Folded  hide*  and  other  shield*  of  pruoe.- 

t>ryden  :  Palamon  t  Arcit*.  Hi.  K. 

prude,  *.  [Fr.  prude  =  virtuous,  prudent  ;  O. 
Fr.  prude,  prode,  fern,  of  prud,  prod  =  excel- 
lent.] A  woman  who  affects  great  reserve, 
coyness,  and  excessive  virtue  ;  a  woman  of 
affected  or  over-sensitive  modesty  or  reserve  ; 
a  woman  who  is  oveiuice  or  precise. 

"  Though  prude*  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove." Liynm  :  firtt  Kut  of  Love. 

prude  like,  a.    Over-precise  or  nice. 

"  It  i»  the  more  prudtJik*  and  disagreeable  thing  of 
the  two."—B*rk*l*)/:  Alcipkran,  dial  II,  |  ». 

pru'-dence,  t.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  prudent  ia, 

from  prudens  =  prudent  (q.v.);  8p.  &  Port. 
prudencia  ;  Ital.  prudema,} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prudent  ; 
wisdom    applied  to  practice  ;    the  habit  of 
acting  with  deliberation  and  discretion. 

"Under  prudence  Is  comprehended,  that  discreet, 
apt  suiting  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as  words, 
w  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner."—  Ptacham. 

2.  Frugality,  economy,  providence. 

Tf  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  ivisdom 
and  prudence:  "  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak 
and  act  what  Is  most  proper  :  prudence  pre- 
vents our  speaking  and  acting  improperly.  A 
wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for 
success  ;  &  prudent  man  the  safest  means  for 
not  being  brought  into  danger."  (Rhetoric 
(1817),  i.  231.) 

*  pru'-den-e^,  *  pm-den-cle,  *.  [Lat. 
prudentia.]  Prudence,  discretion, 

*'  0  marrellous  political  and  princely  prudmde."  — 
ffackluyt  :  Voyage*,  L  7. 

pru  -dent,  a,      [Fr.,  from   Lat.   prudentem, 
aocus.  of  prudens,  for  provident  =  provident 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prudente,] 
*  1.  Provident,  foreseeing. 

"  The  •prudent  crane."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  rll.  498. 

2.  Cautious  or  circumspect  In  determining 
on  or  adopting  an  action  or  line  of  conduct  ; 
practically  wise  ;  careful  of  the  consequences 
of  any  measures,  actions,  or  business  under- 
taken.   (Proverb*  xiv.  18.) 

3.  Characterized,  dictated,  or  directed  by 
prudence  :  as,  prudent  measures. 


4.  Frugal,  economical,  provident :  as.  • 
prudent  expenditure  of  money. 

*  6.  Correct  and  decorous  in  manner;  dts* 
creet :  aj,  a  prudent  woman.    (Latham..) 

If  Used  in  a  bad  sense  in  Matt  xi.  25.  Tat 
R.V.  has  "understanding." 

pru  don    tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  pru- 
dent; -ial] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from, 
prudence  ;  prudent,  discreet. 

"  Check  each  Impulse  with  prudential  rein." 

Byron:  Childith  Recollection*. 

2.  Exercising  prudence ;  hence,  advisory, 
discretionary. 

3.  Superintending   the   discretionary  con- 
cerns of  a  society  :  as,  a  prudential  committee. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  requiring  prudence 
or  discretion.    (Watts.) 

*  pru-  den  -ti^l  1st   (ti  as  sh),  *.      [Enr. 
prudential;  -tit.]    One  who  acta  from,  or  i* 
governed  by,  prudential  motives. 

*  pr6-den-ti-&l  -I-t*  (tl  as  shi),  «.    [Eng. 
prudential;    -ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
Deing  prudential  or  directed  by  prudential 
motives. 

"  Rightly  to  Judge  the  prudtnttaHty  of  aflairs."— 
Brown* ;  Vulgar  Jfrroun,  bk.  i.,  oh.  ill. 

*  pru  den  tial  1^  (tl  as  sh),  adv.     [Eng. 
prudential;  -ly.]     In  a  prudential  manner; 
with  prudence  ;  prudently. 

"  His  conscience  Is  prudentially  conniving  at  suekv 
lalaltiefc"— Mart:  On  ZntlitMiam.  pt.  ti.,  |  47. 

pjru'-dent-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  prudent ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  prudent  mauner  ;  with  prudence  or 
discretion  ;  warily,  discreetly,  judiciously. 

"To  walk  prudently  va&  ml<Ay."—8p.  Taylur :  Ser. 
mom,  vol.  lii..  ser.  5. 

2.  With   frugality  or   economy;   frugally,. 
economically. 

prAd'-eV-y,  *.  [Fr.  pruderte.]  [PRUDE.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prudish ;  the  man- 
ners or  characteristics  of  a  prude ;  affected 
or  excessive  nifene&s  or  preciseness  ;  coyness. 

"  Instance*  of  this  prudery  were  rare  indeed."— 
Macaulay:  Jtiit.  Zna.,ch.  Er" 

pru-dliomme',  «.  [Fr.  =  a  skilful  man  ;  O. 
Fr.  prvd  =  excellent,  and  hom,me  =  a.  man.) 
A  skilful  or  discreet  man  ;  specif.,  in  France, 
a  member  of  a  board  composed  of  masters 
and  workmen  whose  office  Is  to  arbitrate  in 
trade  disputes.  They  existed  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  were  revived  In  France 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806.  The  expression  is 
used  for  the  typical  French  citizen  ;  Jacques. 
Prudhomme  answering  to  the  EngUsh  John 

prud'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  j>rud(e);  -ish.]  Like  a 
prude ;  affectedly  or  excessively  reserved, 
precise,  or  nice  ;  coy,  reserved. 

"  Vainly  the  dotard  meudi  her  prndlth  paoe." 

Byron ;  Reply  to  tome  Elegant  Vertct. 

prud  ish  1$?,  adv.  [Eng.  prudish;  -ly.]  In  a 
prudish  manner ;  like  a  prude. 

"  Though  Cliriitchurch  long  kept  prudiiMy  away." 
Pap* :  DuncUui,  i  v. 

*  pru'-in  ate,  a.   [Lat.  pruina  =  a  hoar-frost. ) 

Hoary,  pruinose. 

pru'-in  6&e,  pru  In-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pruin- 
osus,  from pruina  =  hoar-frost ;  Fr.  pruineux; 
Ital.  pruinoso.] 

Ord.  Lang.  A  Bot.  (the  latter  of  the  form  prui- 
nose) :  Appearing  as  If  covered  with  hoar- 
frost; hoary,  frosted  (q.v.). 

pru  In-oiis,  a.    [PRUINOSE.] 

prune, "  proin, '  proinc,  *proyn,u.i.  &i. 

[Prob.  from  Fr.  provigiier  =  to  plant  or  set 
suckers  or  slips,  to  propagate,  from  O,  Fr. 
provain;  Vr.provin—  a  vine-sucker  set  in  the 
ground,  from  Lat.  propaginem,  accua.  of 
propago  =  a  shoot,  a  sucker  ;  ItoH.  propaggine.]  4 

[PROVINE.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  cut  or  lop  off,  as  the  superfluous 
branches  or  shoots  of  trees ;  to  cut  or  lop  off 
the  superfluous  branches  or  shoots  of;  to 
trim  with  a  knife. 

"It  improves  greatly  under  hirh  culture  and 
pruning."— bcribner't  Magazine,  April  1181,  p.  837. 

*  2.  To  free  from  anything  superfluous  or 
overabundant 

"One  sees  him  clipping  his  apricot*  and  pruning 
his  essays."— Thackeray:  Znyliih  Sumourittt ;  SmSt 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  GO  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  lew. 
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•3.  To  dress  up  ;  to  make  trim  and  neat. 

"A  husband  that  loveth  to  trim  and  pamper  bis 
body,  CAuaeth  his  wlf*  by  that  nieaus  to  study  nothing 
•loe  but  the  tricking  aiiti  pruning  of  herself."— P. 
Molland :  Plutarch'i  Atorali,  p.  318. 

4.  To  trim  or  dress  with  the  bill. 

"To  prune  his  ruffled  wing." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  1.  20. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  dress  up ;  to  prink. 
(Dryden:  Epil.  to  All  for  Love.) 

prune,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prunum,  =  a  plum, 
from  Gr.  irpovvov  (prounon),  for  -npov^vov 
(proumnon)  =  a  plum) ;  irpovvot  (prou/ios), 
for  irpouMfos  (proumnos)  =  &  plum-tree;  Sp. 
pruna  ;  Ital.  pruna,  prugna.]  The  dried  fruit 
of  I'runus  domestica,  especially  of  the  varieties 
called  St.  Catherine  and  Green  Gage.  Chiefly 
prepared  in  France  and  Portugal.  They  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  &c.,  so  that 
brandy  can  be  distilled  from  them.  Used  as 
a  condiment  and  as  a  domestic  laxative  medi- 
cine, but  they  are  apt  to  gripe. 

prune-tree,  s. 

Sot. :  Prunus  occidentalis.    (West  Indian.) 

prU'-ne-«,  ft.  pi.  [Lat.  prun(us);  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutr.  -eat.] 

Bot,:  AtribeofRosacese.  Calyx  deciduous, 
carpel  one ;  ovules  two,  pendulous ;  fruit  a 
drupe.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

pru  neT-la  (1),  *.  [Lat.  prunella  =  a  sloe, 
dimin.  from  prunum  =  a  plum  ;  Fr.  prunelle. 
So  called  prooably  from  the  dark  colour.) 

fabric:  A  smooth,  dark-coloured,  woollen 
stuff,  used  as  lasting,  for  making  the  uppers 
of  shoes  and  gaiters,  and  for  clergymen's 
gowns.  Also  spelt  prunello. 

"  Worth  makes  the  man.  and  want  of  It  the  fellow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  Iv.  303. 

pru-neT-la  (2),  «.  [Altered  from  Mod.  Lat. 
brunella,  from  Ger.  braune=tlie  quinsy.] 

Bot. :  Self-heal;  a  genus  of  Scutellareee 
(LindZey),  of  Staehydeae(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Upper 
lip  of  the  calyx  plane,  three  -  toothed,  lower 
bifid  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  entire, 
arched,  lower  three-lobed.  Known  species 
three ;  one,  Prunella  vulgaris,  Common  Self- 
heal,  is  common  in  Britain  in  moist  and  barren 
pastures,  the  flowers,  which  are  densely 
whorled,  are  violet-blue.  It  is  a  febrifuge. 

*  pru-nel -laed,  a.  [Eng.  prunella  (1);  -ed.} 
Gowned,  from  barristers'  gowns  being  made 
of  the  stuff  called  prunello. 

"  y udi  the  pruneUaed  bar,  attorneys  smile." 

J.  t  B.  Smith :  Rejected  Addreuet,  p.  1M. 

pru  nelle ,  *.    [Fr.)    (See  compound.) 
prunelle  salt.  s. 

Chem. :  Fused  saltpetre. 

pru-nei  -16, «.    [PRUNELLA  (1).] 

1.  The  same  as  PRUNELLA  (1),  (q.v.). 

2.  A  kind  of  dried  plum,  imported  from 
France.    Called  also  Brignole. 

prun'-er,*proin-er,«.    [Eng.prun<e);  -er.} 

1.  One  who  prunes  or  trims  trees  or  plants. 

"The prunert  hare  not  the  slightest  horticultural 
knowledge."— field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  One  who  removes  or  cuts  away  anything 
that  is  in  excess  or  superfluous. 

pru-nir-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat  prunum  =  plum ; 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -otw.]  Bearing 
or  producing  plums. 

prun  -in,  «.  [Lat.  prun(us)  =  a  plum ;  -in 
(Chem.).]  [BASSOKIN.] 

prun'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  «,    [PRUNE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  what  is 
superfluous;    specif,,   the  act  of  lopping  or 
rutting  off  superfluous  branches  or  shoots  of 
trees,  4c.,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  those 
that  are  left,  or  to  bringing  the  tree  or  plant 
to  a  particular  form. 

2.  Falconry:   That  wMch  Is  cast  off  by  a 
Lird    when  it   prunes  its    feathers ;    refuse, 
leavings. 

pruning  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  pruning 
trees. 

pruning  hook,  *.  A  cutting  tool  with 
a  hooked  olade,  used  in  trimming  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines. 


pruning  knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  con- 
cave edge  used  for  pruning. 

pruning  saw,  s.  A  saw  set  in  a  stock  of 
buck  horn,  and  having  double  teeth  sharpened 
to  points  on  alternate  sides.  The  edge  is 
thicker  than  the  back,  which  serves  for  a  set 

pruning  shears,  «.  A  jaw-tool  for 
trimming  trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges,  pruning 
fruit  trees,  vines,  &c. 

prun'-ner-ite,  s.  [After  Prunner  of  Cagliari, 
Sardinia;  suff.  -ite(Jl/i».).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  occurring  in  very 
obtuse  rhombohedrons,  of  a  pale  plum-blue 
colour,  and  chalcedony-like  aspect.  Found 
at  Hestoe,  Faroe  Islands,  associated  with 
apophyllite. 

prun -us,  s.    [Lat]    [PRONE,] 

1.  Sot. :  Plum  and  Cherry.    Calyx  five-cleft, 
petals  five,  nut  of  the  drupe  smooth,  or  fur- 
rowed at  the  margin.    Species  about  eighty, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  north.     P.  ceratifera,  the 
Cherry  Plum,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  cultivated  for  Its  fruit.    The  same  is  the 
case  with  P.  maratima.  a  shrub  found  on  sandy 
seacoasts  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  with 
a  dark -purple,  agreeable  fruit.    There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  in  this  country.    P.  armeniacm 
is    the    Apricot   (q.v.),  P.  Laurocerasus  the 
Cherry  Laurel.     The  bark  of  P.  Coccamilia  is 
a  febrifuge,  that  of  P.  Capollim  is  given  in 
Mexico  against  dysentery ;  the  kernel  of  P. 
brigantiaca  yields  a  fixed  oil.     The  scented 
kernels   of  P.   Mahaleb  are  used  by  native 
doctors  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  prussic 
acid,  and  they  prescribe  the   kernel  of  P. 
Fuild  um  in  stone  and  gravel. 

2.  Pakzobot. :  Prunus  occurs  in  the  Bourne- 
mouth beds  (Eocene),  in  the  Italian  Pliocene, 
and  in  the  English  Pleistocene. 

pru'-ri  ence,  pru'-ri-en-$y,  «.  [Eng. 
prurien(tj ;  -cet  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prurient ; 
an  itching  or  longing  desire  or  appetite  for 
something. 

"  There  U  a  prurience  In  the  speech  of  some.** 

Cooper  :  Convertation,  81. 

2.  A  tendency  or  disposition  towards,  or 
a   dwelling  upon,    lewdness   and    lascivious 
thoughts. 

"  If  such  action  were  prompted  by  motive*  ol  pru- 
riency or  \\iat." — Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  11,  1686. 

pru'-ri-ent,  a.     [Lat  prurient,  pr.  par.  of 
prurio  =  to  Itch.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Itching   after,    or   eagerly  desirous    of, 
something. 

2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  lewdness  or  las- 
civious thoughts ;  having  a  lecherous  imagi- 
nation. 

"  To    excite    the    prurient    Imaginations    of    his 
readers.'— Seribner't  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  297. 

3.  Characterized  by  pruriency  or  lewdness. 

"  The  Tendon  or  hawkers  of  prurient  publication*," 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  26.  1685. 

IL  Bot. :  Stinging. 

pru'-ri-ent-l&  adv.  [Eng.  prurient ;  -ly.] 
In  a  prurient  manner ;  with  longing  desire  or 
lasciviousness. 

prU-rJ&'-in-OUS,  a.  [Lat  pruriginosusr  from 
prurigo,  geuit.  prurigini*  =.  an  itching,  from 
prurio  =  to  itch  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pruriginoso ; 
Fr.  prurigineux.]  Affected  with  prurigo ; 
caused  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  prurigo. 

pru-ri'-go,  «.    [Lat] 

PathoL  :  Serous  exudation  and  cell-prolifera- 
tion into  and  within  the  papillae  and  follicles 
of  the  skin,  also  from  the  effects  of  prurigo 
aenilis,  a  form  of  phthiriasia  (q.v.). 

pru-ii'-tus,  *.    [Lat.] 

PathoL :  An  intolerable  itching  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  chiefly  of  the  vulva  or  of  the  anus. 

Prusa'-ian  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  B.    [See  def. ;  Fr. 

Prussien;  Ital.  Prussiano.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Prussia. 
IX  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Prussia. 

2.  The  ancient  language  of  Prussia  proper, 
now  extinct,  it  being  superseded  by  Low  Ger- 
man.    It  belonged  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

Prussian-blue,  *. 

1.  Chem. :  [FERBOCYANJDB  or  IRON]. 


2.  Min. :  A  pulverulent  variety  of  vivianltd 
(q.v.). 

Prussian-brown,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ferroeyauide  of  corper. 
Prussian-carp,  *. 

Ichthy.  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  Crucian  Carp  <<7araMiiacaratt*u<)U  generally 
distributed  over  Central  and  Northern  Eurujw,  and 
extend!  into  Italy  and  Siberia.  It  Inhabits  stagnant 
waters  only.  ...  It  is  much  subject  to  variation  of 
form  ;  very  lean  examples  are  commonly  willed  Prut- 
tian-carpi." — Qlinther :  &tudy  of  Fiihet,  p.  891. 

Prussian-green,  & 

Chem.:  An  intimate  mixture  of  Prussian- 
blue  and  chrome  yellow.  It  forms  a  useful 
green  for  oil  colours. 

prus'-si  ate,  prus'-si  ato,  s.  [Eng. 
prussij(c) ;  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  ferri-  or  ferrocyanide.  Thus  the 
Red  prussiate  of  potash  is  Ferrioyanide,  and 
the  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  Ferrocy- 
anide of  Potassium. 

priis-sic,  pr  us' -sic,  a.  [Fr.  Prussique.} 
(See  compound.) 

prussie-acid,  s.   [HYDROCYANIC  ACID.] 

prus'-sin,  s.     [Eng.  pruss(ic);  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  Graham's  name  for  the  hypothetical 
radical,  CsNs  =  Cyg  or  Pr,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

Pru-ten'-ic.  a.  [Lat.  Prutenicus.]  Prussian*, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  astronomical  table* 
published  by  Rimbold  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, founded  on  the  principles  of  Copernicus. 

"To perfect  suchPrufenic tables." — Milton:  Doctrin* 
Of  Divorce,  cb.  L 

"  prie,  *  pri  en,  *  pry-en,  v.i.  [The 
ame  word  as  Mid.  Eng.  prien  =  to  peer.] 
[PEER  (3),  «.]  To  peep  narrowly  ;  to  inspect 
or  look  closely  or  narrowly ;  to  try  to  discover 
anything,  whether  impertinently  or  not. 

"To  pry  Into  every  part  of  the  executive  admini* 
tration."— Macaulay  :  Sift.  Sny..  ch.  ii. 

pry  (2),  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  prize,  v.]  To 
move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  lever ;  to  prize 
up  or  open. 

"  The  barn  or  house  tru  pried  up."—Scr&ner't  Haft* 
tine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  46. 

tpry(l),  *.  [PBY(l),  v.]  A  peeping,  a  prying; 
narrow  inspection,  impertinent  peeping. 

"  Secluded  from  the  teasing  pry 
Of  Argue'  curiosity.1  amart :  A  ffoon-r-teoe, 

pry  (2),  *.  [PRY  (2),  v.}  A  large  lever  used  to 
raise,  move,  or  force  open  heavy  substances. 

pry  -an,  «.    [Corn,  pryi  =  clay.] 

Mining:  A  felspathic  clay,  containing  no- 
dules or  pebbles  of  metalliferous  ore. 

pry*-«r,  *.    [PRIEB.] 

pry'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [PRY  (1),  v.]  Looking 

closely  into  ;  peeping,  inquisitive,  curious. 

"The  foremost  of  the  prying  baud." 

Byron :  Bride  of  A  by  dot,  11  43. 

pry'-3tng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prying;  -ly.]  In  ft 
prying  or  inquisitive  manner ;  with  iuquisi- 
tiveness  or  impertinent  peeping. 

*  pryk,   «.     [PRICK,  a.]    A  spur;  hence,  In 
feudal  law,  a  kind  of  tenure  or  service  under 
which  the  tenants  holding  land  had  to  find  a 
spur  for  the  king. 

*  pry'-mer,  *.    [PRIMER,] 

*  pryse,  v.t.    [PRICK,  ».] 

ni,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irpvr«- 
vfiov  (prutaneion),  from  n-purafis  (prutanis)  = 
prytanis  (q.v.).] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  public  hall  in  ancient 
Greek  states  or  cities  ;  espec.  the  public  hall 
at  Athens,  in  which  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  exercised  towards  citizens  ami  strangers. 
Foreign  ambassadors  were  entertained  there, 
and  envoys  on  their  return  from  a  successful 
mission.  The  prytanes,  and  others  to  whom 
the  privilege  was  granted,  also  took  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost. 

pr^t'-a-nls  (pi.  prjff -a-nes),  «-  [Gr.  irpv- 
raws  (prutanis).'} 

Greek  Antiquities: 

1.  One  of  a  committee  of  fifty,  composed  of 
five  deputies  chosen  by  lot  from  each  of  the 
ten  phulai  or  tribes,  and  so  forming  one-tenth 
of  the  Council  or  Senate  at  Athens.  Out  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  -  ohan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhitn.    -oious.  -tious.    sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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these  one  was  chosen  by  lot  as  chief-president. 
Their  term  of  office  was  somewhat  more  than 
a  month,  during  which  time  all  treaties  and 
public  acts  ran  in  their  name.  [PRYTANY.] 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  several 
states,  as  at  Corinth,  Miletus,  &c. 


jf,  «•  [Gr.  irpvra»«'a 
Greek  Antiq.  :  The  presidency  at  Athens  ;  a 
period  of  85  or  36  days,  during  which  the  pry- 
tanes  of  each  phule  in  turn  presided  in  the 
Senate.  The  first  six  in  the  year  consisted  of 
88,  the  last  four  of  36  days. 


[After 


S,  inter].    [PRITHEE.] 

prz  I  bram  ite  (prz  as 

Przibram,  Bohemia ;  suff. 


Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Gothite  (q.v.)t  occurring  in 
stellate  groups  of  acicular  crystals,  having  a 
velvety  surface. 

2.  A  variety    of  Blende  (q.v.)  containing 
cadmium. 

U  Ps  and  pt  are  pronounced  as  s  and  t. 

peal  i  do  proc  ne,  s.  [Gr.  ^oAi?  (psalis), 
geiiit.  i//oAi6os  (psalidos)  —  &  pair  of  shears, 
and  I Ip6«iTj  (Prokue)  =  the  daughter  of  Pan- 
dion,  King  of  Athens.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Psalidoprocninfie  (q.v.),  with  ten  species,  from 
tropical  and  southern  Africa. 

p«il-I-d6-pr6o-ni'-nwt  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
psalidoprocn(e) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.] 
Ornith. :  Rough-winged  Swallows,  a  sub- 
family of  Hirundinidae,  with  two  genera, 
Psalidoprocne  and  Stelgidopteryx.  In  the 
males  the  outer  margin  of  the  first  prinjary 
has  a  strongly  serrated  edge. 

psalm  (/  silent),  *  psalm©,  *  salm,  s.  [Lat. 
psalmus,  from  Gr.  uVoVo?  (psalmos)  =  a  touch- 
ing, espec.  the  strings  of  a  harp,  the  sound  of 
a  harp,  a  song,  a  psalm,  from  ^oAAw  (psailo) 
=  to  touch,  to  twang;  A.S.  sealm;  O.  P. 
paalme,  salme ;  Fr.  psaume ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salmo ; 
Port,  psalmo.}  A  sacred  song  or  hymn;  a 
song  or  hymn  composed  on  sacred  subjects, 
and  in  praise  or  worship  of  God ;  espec.  one 
of  the  hymns  composed  by  David,  and  other 
Jewish  sacred  writers. 

Tf  The  Book  of  Psalms: 

Old  Test.  Canon. :  Heb.  D'^ni?  (techillim  or 
tehiliim),  an  abnormal  pi.  of  masc.  form  to 
the  fem.  njn$  (techillah.  or  tehillah)  =  (1) 
praise ;  (2)  a  hymn  of  praise ;  (3)  glory.  In 
one  codex  the  Septuagint  calls  the  book 
*aAftot  (Psalmoi)  =  Psalms ;  in  another  *oA- 
ryptov  (psaltlrion)  =  a  stringed  instrument.  It 
was  the  praise-book  or  psalter  of  the  Hebrew 
temple  or  synagogues.  In  the  present  Hebrew 
Bibles  it  is  placed  just  after  the  Prophets  at 
the  head  of  the  Hagiographa  (q.v.),  and  in 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  is  generally  supposed  to  stand 
for  that  division  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  are  arranged  in 
Hebrew  in  five  books,  each  terminating  with 
adoxology,  in  some  cases  closing  with  *'Amen 
and  amen."  The  R.V.  prints  them  separately. 
Book  1  contains  i.-xli. ;  book  2,  xlii.-lxxii.  ; 
book  3,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix. ;  book  4,  xc-cvi.,  and 
book  5,  cvii.-cl.  All  but  thirty-four  psalms 
have  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  the  latter 
were  called  by  the  Rabbins  orphan  psalms. 
In  the  Septuagint  all  but  two  have  titles. 
Though  not  as  a  rule  accepted  as  part  of 
Scripture,  they  are  ancient,  and  worthy  of 
high  respect.  They  attribute  all  Book  1  to 
David,  except  Ps.  i. ,  ii.,  x.,  and  xxxiii.  The  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  used  in  this  book  is 
chiefly  Jehovah.  Book  2  assigns  Psalms  to 
David,  to  Korah,  to  Asaph,  and  to  Solomon, 
and  leaves  others  anonymous.  The  name  for 
the  Supreme  Being  in  this  book  is  Elohim 
(q.v.).  Book  3  ascribes  Psalms  to  David,  to 
Korah,  to  Asaph,  to  Ethan,  and  to  Henian 
the  Ezrahite.  Elohim  aud  Jehovah  are  about 
equally  common  in  the  book,  the  former, 
however,  being  apparently  preferred.  Book  4 
ascribes  Psalm  xc.  to  Moses,  the  others  not 
anonymous  to  David.  Book  5  leaves  many 
psalms  anonymous,  attributi  ng  others  to 
David.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  but  not  the  Sep- 
tuagint, assigns  Psalm  cxxvii.  to  Solomon. 
This  volume  contains  the  Songs  of  Degrees. 
The  book  was  evidently  brought  together 
from  many  sources.  It  was  commenced, 
rather  than  entirely  composed,  by  David 
Its  composition  and  compilation  extended 


over  centuries.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  speaks  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  as  an  event  recently 
gone  by.  Psalm  xliv.  and  Ixxix.  seem  very 
suitable  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  16S-165).  If  the 
Talmudic  statement,  discovered  by  Gratz,  that 
the  night  service  alluded  to  in  Psalm  cxxxiv. 
did  not  become  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  till  the 
time  of  Queen  Alexandra  (B.C.  79-70),  it,  and 
perhaps  others  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees  may  be 
slightly  more  recent  than  that  date.  The  book 
of  Psalms  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  an  inspired 
composition  by  Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
at  least  seventy  times :  no  Old  Testament 
book  is  more  frequently  quoted.  Its  canonical 
authority  has  never  been  seriously  doubted. 
It  has  become  the  psalter  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  rhythmical  form  and  careful 
parallelism  (q.v.)  (now  rendered  obvious  by 
the  R.V.)  adapt  it  for  the  musical  part  of 
public  worship.  [MESSIANIC.] 

•psalm  (I  silent),  v.t.  [PSALM,  a.]  To  sing, 
to  celebrate  in  psalms. 

"  Ptalming  his  praise."  Sylnetter  :  U  andie-CraJtt,  78. 

psalm' -1st  (I  silent),  psal  mist,  s.  [Lat. 
psalmista,  from  late  Gr.  \//aA^i.i<mjs  (psalmistes), 
from  X//OA/AOS  (psalmos)  =  a  psalin  (q-v.) ;  Fr. 
psalmist e ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  saimUta;  Port,  psal- 
mista, salmista.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  writer  or  composer  of 
psalms ;    a   title   applied    especially  to   the 
authors  of  the  scriptural  psalms,  and  speci- 
fically, with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  to 
David. 

"She  tuned  to  pica*  note*  the  ptalmitf*  lyre." 

llu'jhr.t :  On  Jsimne  Poetry. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Singers  in  the  early  Church 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  people.    They 
were  set  apart  for  the  office  by  a  ceremony 
performed  by  a  priest,  who  gave  them  this 
charge  :  "  See  that  thou  believest  in  thy  heart 
what  thou  singest  with  thy  lips ;  and  manifest 
by  thy  actions  what  thou  believest  in  thy 
heart." 

*  pealm  -Is  try  (I  silent),  psal'-ml«-try,  *. 

[Eng.  psalmist;  -ry.]  The  act  of  singing 
psalms,  psalmody ;  the  use  of  psalms  in  de- 
votion. (Milton?) 

*  psal-mod   Ic,    *  psal  mod -Ic  -  al,    o. 

[Eng.  psalmod(y);  -ic,  -ical.}  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  psalmody.  (Mason ;  Church  Musick, 

P.  iro.) 

•psalm  o  dlst  (I  silent),  psal-mo  dlst, 

s.     [Eng.  psalmod(y);   -ist.]    A  composer  or 
singer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs ;  a  psalmist. 
"The  spirits  and  Inflamed  affections,  aud  voices  of 
ptalmodi4tt." — Bammoiui :    Workt,  iv.  1. 

'  psalm   6  dize,  *  psalm   o  dise  (I  silent ; 

oraspsal'-mo-<lise),u.i.  [Eng.  psalmod(y) ; 
-ize,  -ise.]  To  sing  psalms ;  to  practice 
psalmody.  (Cooper :  Ver~vertt  c.  ii.) 

psalm-6-dy  <!  silent),   psal'-md-dy,   «. 

[Fr.  psalmodie,  from  Low  Lat.  psalmodia; 
Gr.  i/roA/iwo'uL  (psalmodia)  =  a  singing  to  the 
harp:  v^aA/ios  (psalmos)—  a  psalm,  and  W'£TJ 
(ode)  —  a  song ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salmodia ;  Port. 
psalmodia.} 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  singing  psalms 
or  sacred  songs  ;  psalmistry. 

"  They  that  allot  any  constant  part  of  their  time  to 
private ptalmody."—ffamm<md:  Worki,  iv.  7. 

2.  Psalms  collectively  ;  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  short  airs  are  either  set 
or  adapted. 

*  psalm'-6-dy  (I  silent),  *  psal  -mo  dy,  v.t. 
[PSALMODY,  *.]     To  celebrate  in  psalms ;  to 
sing. 

"  An  event  which  may  still  ...  be  celebrated  and 
pialmodied."—Carljfle ;  Mitccllaniet,  iv.  119. 

* psal-m6  graph,  ».  [Eng.  psalm;  o  con- 
nect.,and  suff.  -graph.]  A  writer  or  composer 
of  psalms  or  sacred  songs  or  hymns  ;  a  psalm- 
ist. 

"Following  the  saleng  of  king  David  the  ptalmo- 
yraph."—Foxe  :  Martyrt,  p.  149  (an.  1066). 

*  psalm -6g-ra- pher  *  psalm -og'-ra- 
phist  (I  silent),  *  psal -mog-ra- pher, 
*psal  ru6g-ra-phist,  s.     [Eng.  psalmo- 
graph(y);  -er,  -isL]    A  psalmograph  (q.v.). 

"  The  ptalmographer,  that  for  the  well  tuning  of  his 
tongue  is  called  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."— Adamt  : 
Taming  of  the  Tongue,  p.  264. 

*psal  mog  ra-phy,  *psalm-o#- ra- 
phy  (/  silent),  *.  [PSALMOGRAPH.]  The  act 
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or  practice  of  writing  or  composing  pealuu 
or  sacred  songs. 

psal  tor, '  psaul  ter,  *  saut  er,  «    [O.  Fr. 

psaUier(Fr.psautier),  from  Lat.  psaUcrinm—(\  j 
a  psaltery,  (2)  a  song  sung  to  the  psaltery,  tlte 
Psalter  ;Sp.  saltcrio ;  Ital.  salterio,  saUero ;  Port. 
psalterio,  salterio;  A.S.  psaltere.]  [PSALTERY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Book  of  Psalms ;  also  a 
book  containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed, 
and  with  musical  accompaniment  adapted  to 
each;  also  specif.,  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:   The  daily  office  in  the 
Breviary. 

IT  Our  Lady's  Paalter:  The  Little  Office. 
[OFFICE.] 

^psal-ter'-J-an,  o.  [Ens.  psaltery;  -an.] 
Sweet,  like  the  notes  of  a  psaltery. 

"  Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  ptnlttrian." 

h'eatt:  Lamia. 

psal-ter'-](-um,  s.    [Lat.]    [PSALTERY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  psalter  (q.v.). 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  omasum  (q.v.). 

psar  ter  y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  psalterie,  from  Lat 
pealterium,  from  Gr.  ^a\T^piov  (psalterion)  = 
a  stringed  instrument,  from  i^/oAnjp  (psalter)  = 
a  harper ;  i/>aAAu> 
(psailo)  =  to  play 
on  the  harp ;  Fr. 
psalUrion.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.: 
The  Psalter. 

"Gotten  the  ptat- 
ttrj/.'  —  Hammond  : 
Wurkt,  Iv.  7. 

2.   Music  :    A 
stringed    instru- 
ment of  music  used 
by  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  form  of 
which     is    not 
known.  That  which 
is  now  used  is  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  01 
triangle  truncated  at  the  top,  having  thirteen 
strings  of  wire,  mounted  on  two  bridges  at 
the  sides,  and  is  struck  with  a  plectrum. 
"  Sirens,  with  harps  and  sliver  ptnlterict 
Shall  wait  with  music  at  thy  frigate's  item." 

Greene ;  friar  Bacon. 

*  psal  tress,  «.  [Gr.  ^oA-nip  (psalter)  =  a 
harper.)  A  female  player  on  the  psaltery. 

"But  spring-wing,  like  a  dancing  ptaltreu,  passing 
Over  her  breast  to  waken  it" 

Browning :  Paraceliut,  T. 

psam'-ma,  >.    [PSAMMO-.] 

Bot. :  Marrem  grass;  a  genus  of  Arundina- 
ceae.  Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Ammo- 
phila  (q.v.).  Sir  J.  Hooker  revives  it,  and  calls 
Ammopkila  arundinacea,  Paamma  arenaria. 

psam  mite,  «.      [Gr.    $0^*6*  (|wammos)  = 
sand ;  suff.  -iU  (Petrol.).'] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  SANDSTONE  (q.v.). 

psam-mit-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  p$ammit(e);  -ic.} 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  psammite ;  of  the 
nature  of  psammite. 

psam-mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  i^ajLt^ioy  (psammos)  = 
sand.]  Living  in,  connected  with,  or  re- 
sembling sand. 

psam-mo  bat'  Is,  «.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
Lat.  batis  =.  a  ray.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rajidee,  from  the 
southern  coasts  of  South  America.  The  disc 
is  circular,  and  only  five  inches  wide;  the 
tail  is  three  and  a  half  inches  long. 

psam  mo  bi  a,  s.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and  Gr. 
/3t6w  (bioo)  =  to"  live.] 

Zcol.  £  Palceont. :  Sunset-shell ;  a  genus  of 
Conchifera,  family  Mactridce  (q.v.).  Shell 
oblong,  compressed,  gaping  slightly  at  both 
ends;  siphons  very  long  aud  slender.  They 
inhabit  sand  and  mud,  and  range  from  the  lit- 
toral zone  to  100  fathoms.  Fifty  recent  species, 
from  Britain,  Norway,  India,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Pacific.  Fossil  fifty,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

psam'-md-dus,  s.  [Pref.  psamm(o)-,  and  Gr. 
ofioii?  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  with 
three  species,  founded  on  teeth  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Armagh,  Bristol,  and  Oreton. 

psam  mo  dy-nas'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  psammo-, 
and  Gr.  Sv^aori)?  (dynastes)  =  a  ruler.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  oo  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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ZooL  :  A  genii  tt  of  Psammophldee  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  ranging  from  Sikkim  to  Cochin 
China,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  Psam- 
modynastes  pulverulentus  is  a  native  of  British 
India.  "  Its  aspect  is  very  repulsive  ;  its 
dark,  undefined  colours,  short  and  thick  head, 
and  swollen  lips  caused  by  large  hidden  fangs, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  venomous  snake." 
(Gunther:  Kept.  Brit.  India,  p.  292.) 

psam  mo  Hth'-Ic,  a.     [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
Eng.  lithic.] 

Geol.  :  Consisting  in  large  measure  of  sand, 
Used  of  groups  of  strata,  (Seeley.) 

psam  m&  ne  -ma  ta,  *.  pi.   {Pref.  psammo-, 
and  pi.  of  Or.  r*j^ta(nem«)  =  yarn.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Cerospongia,  having 
foreign  bodies,  and  notably  sand,  within  the 
axis  of  the  spongine  fibre.  Example  the  Bath 
sponge. 

p*&m  moph'  i  dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ptam- 
moph(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~idce.} 

ZooL  :  Desert-snakes  ;  a  family  of  Colnbri- 
formes,  with  five  genera,  characteristic  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions.  Body  and 
tail  generally  elongate,  sometimes  -stout, 
rounded  ;  head  very  distinct  from  the  neck. 

psam   moph  Is,  s.    [Pref.  psamm-,  and  Gr. 
6^>ts  (opkis)  =  a  serpent.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Psammophidae  (q.v.),  with  sixteen  species, 
ranging  from  West  Africa  to  Persia  and  Cal- 
cutta. Psammophis  condanarus  is  about  forty 
inches  In  length. 

psam  mo  sau   ru«,  s.    [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
Gr.  o-aOpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Zool,  :  Sand-monitor  ;  a  genus  of  Monitor- 
idse,  with  one  species,  Psammosaurua  arenoi- 
cus,  from  the  north  of  Africa  and  north- 
western India.  The  genus  is  often  merged  in 
Monitor  (q.v.). 

psar    6  nite,  *  psar'-o-lite,  *.     [PBARO- 
NIUS.]    Any  individual  of  the  genus  Psaronius. 

psa  ro'-ni-us,  s.    [Lat  =  an  unknown  pre- 
cious stone  (Pliny).'] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns.  It  Is 
probably  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  Stem- 
matopteris.  Twenty-four  were  described  by 
Goppert  (1864-5).  From  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian.  Valued  by  collectors  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  fibre  and  the  fine  polish 
they  take. 


psath'-y-rite,  s.     [Gr.  ibofo'pof  (psathuros)  = 
friable  ;  suff.  -tie  (Miri.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  XYLORETINITE  (q.v.). 

psat'-U-rdse,  *.     [Gr.  ^ofc/pifc  (psathuros)  = 
friable.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  STEPHAKITK  (q.v.). 

psat'-J-rln,  s.  [Gr.  ^<a0i/p<S?  (psathuros)  = 
friable  ;  -in  (Ctem.).]  [HARTIN.] 

pse-laph'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  p$elaph(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  An  anomalous  family  of  Palpi- 
cornia.  Very  small  beetles,  with  clavate  and 
often  nodose  antennae,  short  elytra,  and  three- 
Jointed  tarsi.  Many  of  them  found  in  ants* 
nests.  They  occur  in  most  countries.  Nine 
genera  are  British. 

pBeT-a-phus,  s.  [Gr.  ^AO^CM  (pselaphaS)= 
to  feel  or  grope,  as  in  the  dark.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pselaphtdaa 
(q.v.).  Two  species  are  British. 

t  psel-lly  '-mus,  «.  [Gr.  ^tAAio><fc  (pseUU- 
inos)  =  stammering  ;  tf/eAAfc  (psellos)  —  failing 
in  speech.] 

Pathol.  :  A  generic  term  for  all  defects  in 
speech,  as  stammering,  &c. 

pscph'-ism,  s.  [Gr.  iH£'<n*a  (pstphisma), 
from  ifnj$t£h>  (psephizo)  =  to  vote  by  pebbles  : 
^Vjipos  (psephot)  =.  &  pebble,  a  round  stone,  and 
^aw(psoo)  =  to  rub.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  public  vote  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  given  by  means  of  pebbles  ;  a 
decree  or  statute  enacted  by  such  a  vote. 

pseph  -Ite,  *.  [Gr.  i^Ao?  (pslphos)  =  a  small 
stone  ;  suff.  -ite  (Pefro?.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  byNaumann  to  those 
breccias  and  conglomerates  in  which  the 
fragments  are  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut. 


pseph  iirus,   s.    [First  element  doubtful  ; 
second,  Gr.  ovpd  (aura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Polyodontidse,  differing 
from  Polyodon  in  having  the  rostral  process 
less  depressed  and  more  conical.  Upper 
caudal  fulcra  (six)  enormously  developed. 
Psephurus  gladius  inhabits  the  Yan-tse-kiang 
and  Hoang-ho. 

psct-tich  -thys,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  psett(us),  and 
Gr.  tx^v's  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Plenronectidie,  con- 
fined to  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

pset'-to-des,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  psett(us)t  and  Gr. 

elSo?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidse,  with 
one  species,  Psettodes  erumei,  common  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  has  retained  more  of  sym- 
metrical structure  than  the  other  members  of 
the  family  ;  the  eyes  are  as  often  found  on  the 
right  as  on  the  left  side,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  swims  in  a  vertical  position. 

pset'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  psetta,  from  Att.  Gr.  I^TTO, 
(psetta)  =  a  flat  fish  ;  not  the  modern  genus.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangidfe.  Body  much 
compressed  and  elevated  ;  snout  rather  short; 
one  dorsal,  ventrals  rudimentary  ;  teeth  villi- 
form,  none  on  palate  ;  scales  small,  ctenoid. 
Three  species  are  known.  Psettus  argenteus, 
about  ten  inches  long,  is  very  common  in  the 
Indo-  Pacific. 

pseud-,  pref.    [PsKUDO-.] 

pseud-haemal,  pseudo  haemal,  a. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  system 
of  canals  in  the  Annelida,  in  some  cases  com- 
municating freely  with  the  perivisceral  cavity, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  shut  off  from  it. 
(See  extract.) 

"Tb«M  canals  ar«  filled  by  a  clear,  usually  non- 
corpu»uulated  fluid,  which  may  be  red  or  green,  and 
constitute  the  pteud-hcemal  system.  ...  It  ie«ms 
probable  that  the  fluid  of  the  ptcud-hcemal  vessels,  as 
it  contains  a  substance  resembling  hseinoglobin,  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  respiratory  Mood."—  Huxley  :  Anat. 
Invertebrate*,  p.  57. 

pseud-  fie-liir  -us,  *.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  celurus.]  [AiLuaus.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Felidse,  akin  to  Felis, 
but  with  an  additional  premolar  in  the  lower 
jaw.  From  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the 
Pliocene  of  North  America. 

pseud-css-the'-sl-a,  s.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Gr.  <u<rdi)(rta  (aisthesia)  =  perception.]  Ima- 
ginary or  false  feeling  ;  imaginary  sense  of 
touch  in  organs  that  have  been  long  removed. 

*  pseud  a  pos'-tlo  (tie  as  el),  «.     [Pref. 

pseud-,    and    Eng.    apostle   (q.v.).]     A    false 
apostle. 

"Phillipian  pwudapoiOn."  —  Bp.  Ball:  Sermon 
on  Phil.  in.  18.  19. 

pseud-as'-ta-cine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pseudas- 
tac(us);  -int.]  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
connected  with  the  genus  Pseudastacus  (q.v.). 

pseud-as'-ta-cus,  «.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Mod.  Lat  astacus.] 

PaUxont.  :  A  genus  of  Microurous  Decapoda, 
with  one  species,  Pseudastacus  pustuiosus, 
from  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen 
and  the  Chalk  of  the  Lebanon. 

pseud  ech-ene'-is,  t.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  echemis.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridte  (q.v.)  with  one 
species,  from  the  mountain  -streams  of  Kims- 
sya.  There  is  a  thoracic  adhesive  apparatus, 
formed  by  transverse  plaits  of  the  skin 
between  the  pectorals,  enabling  the  fish  to 
cling  to  stones,  thus  preventing  the  current 
from  sweeping  it  away. 

pseud-e'ch'-is,  s.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Gr.  ?%* 
(echis)  =  a  viper.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Elapidee,  from  Australia. 
Psendechis  porphyriaca,  the  Australian  Black 
Snake,  is  the  commonest  venomous  snake  in 
that  country.  It  frequents  wet  and  marshy 
laces,  and  resembles  the  cobra  in  many  of 
its  actions. 

pseud-el  egi'  nus,  *.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  eleginus.] 

PalcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Trachinidae,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Licata. 

pseud-Sm'-br^-o,  «.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  embryo  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  name  for  the 
larva  of  the  Echinodermata. 


pl 
its 


*  pseud  cp  I-graph'-Jo,  a.     [Eng.  p$e*d+ 
pigraph(y) ;  -ic.]    The 


he  same  as  PSEUDEPIORA- 
PHOOS  (q.v.). 

"  This  last  class  of  ptmdepigraphic  works."—  «o**f* 
ton  Smith  :  Old  Tett.  in  Jtneith  Church,  lect  T. 

*  pseud-e-pig'-ra  phous,  a.     [Gr. 

Triypaftos  (pseudepiyraphos),  from  i 
(pseudfs)  =  false,  and  Imypwfa  (epigraphs)  = 
to  inscribe.]  Inscribed  with  a  false  name; 
falsely  or  wrongly  ascribed. 

"  Toconclude  the  Orphick  poems  to  huve  been  p»eu<U. 
piffraphouS."—Cudtcortti  :  InteU.  Syttem,  p.  296. 

"pseud-e'-pl'sr'-ra-ph^,  *.  [Pref.  pseud>t 
and  Eng.  epigraphy  (q.v.).]  The  ascription  of 
false  names  as  authors  to  books. 

*  pseud-e-pls'-co-pa-c^,  «.    [Pref.  pseud-, 
and  Eng.  episcopacy  (q.v.).]  False  or  pretended 
episcopacy. 

"  [He]  stands  up  for  all  the  rest,  to  Justify  ft  lone 
usurpation  and  convicted  psetid^fiscopacy  of  prelates. 
—  Milton  :  Remontt.  Dtfvncx.  (Pref.} 


psen'-dfc,  s.     [Gr.  « 


(pseudis).  poet,  for 


PSEUDIS  PARADOXA. 


=  false.] 

Zool. :  Jakie ; 
a  genus  of  Ra- 
ni dae  with  one 
species,  Pseudis 
paradoxa,  from 
Guiana.  It  is 
greenish,  spot- 
ted with  brown, 
and  has  irregu- 
lar linear  mark- 
ings of  brown 
along  its  thighs 
and  legs.  So  re- 
latively large  is  the  larval  form,  that  when  the 
tail  is  absorbed  no  increase  of  growth  occurs 
in  the  adult. 

pseud-i-so'd'-o'-mo'n,  «.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Eng.  isodomon.] 

Greek  Arch. :  A  mode  of  building  in  which 
the  walls  were  filled  in  between  the  bond- 
stones  or  stretchers  with  rubble  or  small  stones 
bedded  in  mortar,  with  course  of  equal  height. 
(Weale.) 

pseud-oS  pref.  [Gr.  ^cvofr  (  pseudes)  =  false ; 
tyevSos  (pseudos)  =  a  falsehood.]  A  prefix, 
signifying  false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious  ;  in 
scientific  compounds,  having  a  deceptive 
appearance. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  pseudo  •  apostle^ 
pseudo-bard,  pseudo-clergy,  pseudo-evangelicism , 
pseudo  -  martyr,  pseudo  -  philosopher,  pseudo  - 
philosophy,  pseudo-republican,  &c. 

psoudo  acetic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^gOg'CjH^s.  Butyracetic  acid. 
Obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  fermentation 
of  t  art  rate  of  calcium,  and  by  adding  to  sul- 
phuric acid  an  equivalent  of  a  butyrate  and 
acetate.  It  is  isomeric  with  propionic  acid, 
and  in  many  respects  behaves  like  it,  but 
differs  in  being  resolved  by  distillation  into 
buytric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  freely  raiscible  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
boiling  at  140°. 

pseudo  aUtarmln,  s.    [ANCHUHIN.] 

pseudo-branchiae,  *.  pi.  [PSEUDOBRAX- 

CHI*.] 

pseudo-bulb,  5. 

Hot. :  A  stem  like  a  bulb.  Example,  tin 
thickened  aerial  stem  of  some  orchids. 

pseudo  butene,  *. 

(  CH— CH3 
Chem.:  <  \\  Formed   by  heating 

(  CH— CH3. 

pseudo-butyl  iodide   with  alcoholic  potash. 
It  boils  at  3"  and  solidifies  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 
Pseudo-butyl-alcohol : 


Chem-: 

alcohol.  An  isomer  of  normal  butyl  alcohol 
obtained  from  erythrite  by  distilling  with 
fuming  hydriodic  acid.  The  iodide  formed  is 
treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  which 
yields  the  alcohol  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
having  a  burrang  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of 
•85  at  0B,  and  tjoiling  at  97*. 

pseudo-calculi,  *.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Calculi  of  fibrin  or  blood-coaguhk, 
or  of  uiostealith.    They  are  very  rare. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  eylst.    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  sban.    - tion,    sion  =  shun:  -fton,  -;ion  -  zbun.   -clooa,  - tlous,  -Blona  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bcl,  del. 
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pseudoaibite—  pseudocyon 


pseudo  ceraln,  ». 

Chem. :  A  neutral  amorphous  fatty  substance 
found  in  bees'  wax,  and  obtained  by  saponi- 
fying with  potash  and  precipitating  with  an 
acid. 

pseudo  china,  ». 

Hot. :  SmUax  Pseudo-China,  a  native  of  North 
America.  In  South  Carolina  the  root  stocks 
are  manufactured  into  beer,  and  also  used  to 
fatten  hogs. 

pseudo  compounds,  t.  pL 

Chem. :  Pseudols.  A  term  applied  gener- 
ally to  substances  having  a  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  certain  other  bodies  without  being 
Identical  in  composition,  or  similar  in  proper- 
ties, as  pseudo-quinine.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  is  used  to  describe  secondary  com- 
pounds, as  pseudo- propyl  alcohol,  which 
contains  two  alcohol  radicals  united  by  the 

group  CHHO,  thus  •}  §cks)HHO,  ***  '" 
converted  by  oxidation  into  *  ketoue  instead 
of  into  an  acid. 

pseudo  costate,  a.     [FALSELY-BIBBED.] 

pseudo-cotyledon, ».    [PBOEMBBYO.] 

pseudo  curarine.  «. 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  oleander.  The  aqueous  decoction  is 
treated  with  tanntc  acid,  the  soluble  portion 
boiled  with  litharge  and  the  nitrate  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness.  It  is  then  washed  with 
ether,  and  the  part  insoluble  In  that  liquid 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  On  evaporation  pseudo- 
curarine  remains  as  a  yellowish  tasteless 
varnish,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  neutralises  acids,  but  the  compounds  are 
not  crystallizable. 

pseudo-dipteral,  a.  &  >. 

Architecture : 

A*  Asadj.:  Falsely  or  imperfectly  dipteral; 
applied  to  a  disposition  in  temples  wherein 
there  were  eight  columns  in  front  and  only 
one  range  round  the  cell.  It  Is  called  false 
or  imperfect,  because  the  cell  only  occupying 
the  width  of  four  columns,  the  sides  from  the 
columns  to  the  walls  of  the  cell  have  no 
columns  therein,  although  the  front  and  rear 
present  a  column  in  the  middle  of  the  void. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  temple  arranged  on  a 
pseudo-dipteral  plan. 

pseudo  erythrin,  s. 

Chem. :  The  old  name  for  orseflinate  of 
ethyl,  CjHs,  CaH7O4,  obtained  by  exhausting 
Roccdla  tinctoria,  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
crystalline  and  readily  soluble  In  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

pseudo-gyrate,  o. 

Bot. :  Having  a  false  ring.  (Used  when  the 
elastic  ring  of  the  spore  case  in  ferns  is  con- 
fined  to  the  apex.) 

pseudo  haemal,  a.    [PSEUD-HAEMAL.] 

pseudo-heart,  >. 

Comp.  Anat.  (PI.} :  Certain  contractile  cavi- 
ties connected  with  the  atrial  system  of  the 
Braehiopoda,  formerly  considered  to  be  true 
hearts,  but  now  known  to  be  connected  with 
reproduction.  Holleston  thought  they  cor- 
responded to  the  Organ  of  Bojanus  (q.v.)  in 
the  Lamellibranchiata, 

pseudo  hexene-glycol,  *. 

Chem.:  C6H]4O2=(C5H6)2Ho(OH).!.  Diallyl 
dihydrate.  Prepared  by  converting  diallyl 
into  the  hydriodide  by  heating  In  a  closed 
vessel,  acting  on  the  iodide  with  acetate  of 
silver,  and  decomposing  the  acetate  formed 
with  an  alkali.  It  is  a  colourless  syrup  of 
•p.  gr.  =  -9638  at  0°,  and  boils  about  214% 

pseudo-hymenium,  >. 

Bot. :  A  false  hymenium,  covering  the 
sporida  in  Algals,  and  resembling  a  hymenium 
In  other  plants.  (Fries.) 

pseudo-membrane,  s.  A  false  mem- 
brane arising  from  inflammation. 

pseudo-metallic,  a.  Falsely  or  imper- 
fectly metallic ;  specif,  applied  to  a  kind  of 
lustre  which  is  perceptible  only  when  held 
towards  the  light,  as  in  minerals. 

pseudo  monocotyledonous,  a. 
Bot.  (Of  cotyledons) :  Cohering.     Example : 
the  horse-chestnut. 

pseudo-morphine,  *.    [PHORMINE.] 


pseudo  naviceUse,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  embryonic  forms  of  the  Grega- 
rinidae,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  genus  Navicula  (q.v.). 

pseudo-navicular,  a.  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Pseudo-navicella  (q.v.). 

pseudo  nltropropaue,  s. 

Chem.:  ^  gg»>CH(NO^i    A  limpid  liquid, 

boiling  at  112'-117',  obtained  by  the  action 
of  silver  nitrite  on  pseudo-propyl  iodide. 

pseudo-orcin, ».  [EBYTHBITE,  ERYTHRO- 

MANNITE.J 

pseudo-peripteral,  a. 

Arch. :  Falsely  or  imperfectly  peripteral. 
Applied  to  a  temple  having  the  side-columns 
attached  to  the  walls  instead  of  separated  by 
an  interval,  as  in  a  peripteral  temple. 

pseudo  iiropyl  alcohol,  s. 

chem-:  |cH(CHs)HO  Secondary  ProPy"0 
alcohol.  An  isomer  of  propyl  alcohol  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetone. 
A  colourless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  odour ;  hav- 
ing a  sp.  gr.  791  at  15  ,  and  boiling  at  83°. 
It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

psoudo-purpnrin,  s. 

Chem.:  CjoHijOj.  Trioxyallzarin.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  along  with  purpurin  by 
extracting  madder  according  to  Kopp's  method. 
It  Is  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  dissolves  in 
warm  benzene,  from  which  It  crystallizes  in 
slender  brick-red  needles,  and  is  converted 
into  purpnrin  by  heating  with  alcohol  to 
180" -200.  It  forms  with  mordants  a  rather 
unstable  colouring  matter.  According  to 
Rosenstiehl,  it  consists  of  purpurin-carbonic 
acid,  as  CHH7O5CO2H,  inasmuch  as  it  is  re- 
solved by  heat  into  purpurin  and  carbonic 
acid. 

pseudo  quin*.  «. 

Bot. :  Strychnot  Pteudo-Qulna,  a  Brazilian 
plant,  with  edible  fruit ;  it  furnishes  Colpache 
bark,  considered  to  be  as  good  a  febrifugal 
medicine  as  quinine. 

pseudo  -quinine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  base  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  a  cinchona  extract  of  unknown  origin. 
It  crystallized  in  prisms,  was  insoluble  ID 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  was  tasteless, 
and  its  sulphate  was  scarcely  bitter. 

pseudo  stcaroptene.  >. 

Chem.  (PI.) :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
crystalline  bodies  separated  from  volatile  oils, 
differing  from  the  true  stearoptenes  by  their 
greater  solubility  in  water,  e.g.,  primrose 
camphor  from  Primula  Auricula,  and  the 
camphors  derived  from  other  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

*  pseudo-strata,  <.  pi. 

Geol. :  Masses  of  rock  extending  In  tabular 
plates,  but  not  laminated.  (MacCulloch.) 

pseudo- sulpho- cyanogen,  s.    [PEB- 

SULI'HO-<-  Y ANOGEN.  j 

t  pseudo-tinea,  t. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  certain  Moths,  spec, 
the  Bee-moth  (q.v.). 

pseudo-toxiue,  >. 

Chem. :  A  light  yellow  poisonous  extract 
obtained  from  belladonna  leaves,  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  alcohol.  It  is  not  a  pure 
substance,  and  is  believed  to  owe  its  poisonous 
properties  to  the  presence  of  atropine. 

pseudo-uric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHgN.,04.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  cyanate  on  uramil.  The  com- 
pound is  precipitated  from  its  potash-salt  by 
hydrochloric  acid  as  a  white  powder  made  up 
of  prisms.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

pseudo-veratrine,  >. 

Chem. :  CiJ3.ys$?Q3  (?).  Veratrin-  resin. 
Helonine.  A  brown  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  sabadilla 
seedsafter  the  removal  of  sabadilline  and  vera- 
trine.  It  melts  at  185°,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  water,  and  does  not 
neutralise  acids. 

pseudo-volcanic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  a  pseudo-volcano. 


pseudo-volcano,  s.  A  volcano  which 
emits  smoke  and  sometimes  name,  but  not 
lava ;  also,  a  burning  mine  of  coal. 

pseu  do-al' -bite,  s.    (Prat,  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
albUe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ANDESINE  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-ap'-a-tlte,  >.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  apatite.] 

Min. :  Apatite  peeudomorphous  after  pyro- 
morphite  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-ba-salt',  a.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
basalt.] 

Petrol :  A  name  given  by  Humboldt  to  the 
semi-vitreous  varieties  of  trachyte. 

pseu  do-beY-yx,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  beryx  (q.v.).] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  with  ab 
dominal  ventrals,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebauon. 

pseu-do-ber  ze'-li-ite,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eug.  berzeliite.] 

Min. :  An  anisotropic  form  of  beneliite 
(q.v.). 

pseu-di-bleV-sls,  »•    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
BAtyis  (dtepife)  =  sight ;  /3A«V«i  (bUpo)  =  to 
see  ;  Fr.  pstudoblepste.] 
Mtd. :  False,  deceptive,  or  imaginary  vision. 

pseu-do-bran'-chI-88,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  psevdo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiae  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  remains  of  an  anterior 
gill  performing  respiratory  functions  during 
embryonic  life.  In  the  adult  flsh  these  organs 
lose  those  functions,  and  appear  as  retia  mira- 
bilia,  receiving  oxygenised  blood,  which,  after 
having  passed  through  the  capillary  system, 
is  carried  to  the  other  parts  of  the  head. 

pseu  do-brook'-lte,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  brookite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
crystals,  associated  with  szaboite  (q.v.),  in 
andesite,  at  Aranyer  Mount,  Transylvania. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  6*0 ; 
sp.  gr.  4-98  ;  lustre,  adamantine  to  greasy ; 
colour,  dark-brown  to  black,  thin  crystals 
red ;  streak,  ochre-yellow.  Analysis  yielded : 
titanic  acid.  5274 ;  sesquloxide  of  iron,  42*29 ; 
loss  on  ignition,  0  •(>!) ;  traces  of  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  silica. 

pseu'-do  carp,  ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
Kofrrat  (karpoa)=  fruit.) 

Bot. :  A  similitude  of  a  true  fruit,  consisting 
of  the  mature  ovary  combined  with  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  Example,  a  rose  fruit, 
which  consists  of  the  mature  ovaries  and  the 
enveloping  calyx-tube. 

pseu  do  chro'-ml  des,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pseudochrom(is');  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sun*,  -ides.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  having  one 
continuous  dorsal  fin,  and  the  lateral  line 
interrupted.  Genera :  Opisthognathus,  Pseu- 
dochromis,  Cichlops,  and  Pseudoplesiops. 
They  inhabit  coral  reefs  and  coasts. 

pscu-do-chro'-mis,  ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  chromis(q.v.).]  [PSEUDOCHROMIDES.] 

pseu-do-chry'-so-lite,  ».  [Pref.  psevdo-, 
and  Eng.  chrysolite;  Ger.  pseudochrysolilh.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  the  dark  olive- 
green  vitreous  fragments,  formerly  regarded 
as  obsidian,  and  known  as  Bottlestone,  found 
at  Moldauthein,  in  Bohemia,  They  are  now 
shown  to  be  of  artificial  origin. 

pseu-diS-clas'-tie, «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  En  g. 

clastic.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  suggested  for  various  turts 
and  breccias  of  volcanic  rocks. 

pseu  do  co  tun-nite,  s.  [Pref.  psevdo-, 
and  Eng.  cotunnite.  ] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchl  to  some 
acicular  yellow  crystals,  observed  by  him  as 
a  sublimation  product  after  the  1872  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  Compos.,  probably  :  PLCl2-t-K.Cl 
=  a  chloride  of  lead  and  potassium. 

pscu-do9'-jr-on,  5.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
icvtav  (kudn)  =  a  dog.] 

Paloimt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Canidffi,  from  tin 
Miocene  of  Europe. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thsre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a>.  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


pseudodax— psendorhombus 
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pseu  -dd-d&X,  s.     [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  -odax.} 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Labridie,  with  one 
Bpecies,  Pseudodax  moluccensis,  from  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.  Four  broad  incisors  in 
cadi  jaw,  teeth  of  lower  pharyngeal  confluent, 
pa  vein  eiit-  like. 

pseu-do-d£'-al-lage  (age  as  Ig),  pseu'- 
dS-dl-al'-la-fce,   s.     [Pref.  pseudo-,    and 
Eng.  diallage.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  VANADIK-BRONZITE  (q.v.), 

*  psou'-do-dox,  a.  &  *.     [Gr.  \bev&6t>o$o<: 
(/>.•>•<  mhtdoxos),   from  i^euS^s  (pseudes)  —  false, 
and  Sofa  (doxa)  =  opinion.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  true  in  opinion  ;  false. 

B,  -4s  subst.  :  A  false  opinion. 

"  To  maintain  the  *thei»ilc».l\  pieudodox,*—Adanu  : 
Worftj,  i.  4S5. 

*  pseu-do-dox'-all,  a.      [Eng.   pseudodox; 
-a!.]     False,  mistaken.     (Homll:  Parley   of 
Beasts,  p.  122.) 

pseu-do-fun'-jSfi'-dfla,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  p$eudo-t 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Jungidfe  (q.v.)."] 

Zool,  :  A  family  of  Aporose  Actinozoa.  Only 
known  genus  Merulina. 

pseii  d6-ga-lo'-na,  ».     [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  galena.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BLENDE  (q.v.). 

pseu  dd-gay-lus'-site,  ».     [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  gaylussite.] 

Min.  :  Crystals  of  gaylnssite  wholly  or 
partly  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

*  pseu'-do  graph,  *  pseu  dog  -ra  phy,  s. 

[Gr.  ^tvioypatftia.  (pseudographia),  from  ^cvftfc 
(pseudes)  =  false,  and  ypa<£ci>  (graphd)  =  to 
write.]  False  writing  ;  a  forgery. 

"  Many  other  pieudogrnphi  were  circulated  In  tha 

name  of  Clement"  —  Supernatural  Religion,   vol.   i., 

pt  1..  oh.  L 

*  pseu  dog'-ra  phize,  v.i.    [PSEUDOORAPH.] 
To  write  or  spell  words  incorrectly. 

"A  wide-spread  conspiracy  among  old  printers  to 
a."  —  Pitttdward  Ball  :  Mod.  bng.,  p.  159. 


pseu  -do  -gyps,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Lat. 
y#ps(q.v.)J 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Vulturinee  (q.v.),  allied 
to  Gyps,  but  with  only  fourteen  tail-feathers. 
Two  species,  from  north-east  Africa  and 
Senegal,  India,  and  Burmah. 

pseu  do  W-beth  -en-ite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  libethenite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  havingthe  form  of  libethe- 
nite, but  the  composition  of  ehlite  (q.v.). 

pseu'-d<&-litef  s.      [Pref.    peeudo-,  and   Gr. 
Ai0o«  (lithos)  —  a  stone,] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Talc  (q.T.X    (Adam.) 

pseud-i-U'-va,  5.     [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  oliva.} 

Zool.  A  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Buccinidse. 
Six  recent  species,  from  Africa  and  California  ; 
five  fossil,  from  the  Eocene. 

*  pseu  -  dol'  -  6  -  gist,  s.    [Eng.  pseudolog(y)  ; 
•ist.]    A  retailer  of  falsehood  ;  a  liar. 


-gy",  s.  [Or.  $tv&o\oyta  (pseu- 
dologia),  from  ^ev8)}?  (pseudes)  =  false,  and 
A<iyo?  (Zopos)  =  a  word.]  Falsehood  of  speech. 

"  It  isnotaccordlngtothe  Bound  rules  of  pteudology, 
to  report  of  A  pious  prince,  that  he  neglects  his  devo- 
tion. K—Arbuthnot. 

pseud  '-6ls,  8.  pi.   [Pref.  pseud-;  Lat.  -oleum.] 
[PSEUDO-COMPOUNDS  ;  SECONDARY-ALCOHOLS.] 

pseu  do-mal'-a-chite,  *.     [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  malachite.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombie  (monoclinic?)  min- 
eral. rarely  found  well  crystallized,  but  mostly 
reniform  or  massive,  with  an  Indistinct  fibrous 
structure.  Hardness,  4'5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  4  to 
4'4  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour,  various 
shades  of  dark  green  ;  streak,  paler  than  the 
colour  ;  translucent  to  opaque.  Compos.  : 
essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  copper, 
but  the  proportions  of  these  constituents 
vary  very  much.  Dana  divides  it  into  •  (1) 
Ehlite,  with  the  formula  (5CuO)PO5  +  3HO  • 
(2)  Dihydrite,  with  formula  (5CuO)PO3+2HO  ; 
and  (3)  Pseudomalaehite,  with  the  formula 
(6CuO)PO*  +  3HO.  Occurs  in  various  locali- 
ties, but  1h<>  best  lias  Wn  frmnd  near  Rhein- 
breitenbach,  and  at  Ehl,  on  the  Rhine. 


"  pscu  do  mant'-ist,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Gr.  fidi/Tt?  (mantis)  =  &  prophet.]  A  false 
prophet.  (GauU.) 

pscu'-do-morph,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Gr.  A*op4»7f  (morplie)  =  form.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  which  has  replaced  an- 
other, or  which  appears  in  crystal-forms  which 
are  foreign  to  its  original  formation.  Massive 
varieties  'of  minerals  are  more  subject  to 
such  changes,  but  the  action  is  fr/quently 
more  difficult  to  trace.  There  are  three  kinds  : 
(1)  Pseudomorphs  proper,  divided  originally 
by  Blum  into  :  (a)  those  formed  by  loss  of  a 
constituent  ;  (6)  by  gain  of  a  constituent  ; 
(c)  by  change  of  constituents  ;  (d*)  by  total 
replacement,  among  which  are  included  cer- 
tain fossils  ;  (2)  Epimorphs,  which  are  formed 
by  the  encrustation  of  another  mineral  ;  and 
(3)  Paramorphs  (q.v.)t 

pseu-do-morph'-ic,  pseu  do  morph'- 
ous,  a.  [Eng.  pseudomorpti  ;  -ic,  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  Pseudomorphism  (q.v.). 

pscu-do  morph'-ism,  *.  [Eng.  pseudo- 
morpfc  (q.v.)  ;  -ism.] 

Min.:  The  process  by  which  one  mineral 
replaces  another. 

psou-do-na-tro-lite,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  natrolite.] 

Mint  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  acicu- 
lar  crystals.  Crystallization,  orthorhombie  (?). 
Hardness,  5'6  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly  ; 
colourless.  An  analysis  yielded  :  silica,  62'64  ; 
alumina,  1476  ;  lime,  8*54  ;  lithia.  soda,  and 
potash,  1-00;  water,  14*82  =10176.  Fonnd 
in  the  granite  of  Elba. 

pseu  do  neph'-el-ine,  *.  [Fret  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  nepheline.] 

Min.  :  An  altered  variety  of  nepheline  (q.  v.), 
found  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Naples. 

pscu-do  ncph'-rite,  *.     [Pref.  ysewZo-,  and 
Eng.  nephrite.] 
Min.  ;  The  same  as  AOALMATOLITE  (q.v.). 

pseu  -  do  -  neu  -  r6p'  -  ter  -  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  neuroptera.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Orthop- 

tera,  having  the  wings,  when  present,  mem- 
branous and  reticulated.  It  is  divided  into 
four  tribes:  (1)  8ocialia(Termitid8e);  (2)Cor- 
rodentia  (Embiidte,  Psocidae)  ;  (3)  Plecoptera 
(Perlidse),  and  (4)  Subulicornia  (Ephemeridaa 
and  LibellulidBe).  Some  authorities  place  here 
the  Thysanoptera  and  Mallophaga,  and  many 
regard  the  latter  as  degraded  Pseudoneurop- 
tera,  while  giving  them  sub-ordinal  rank. 

2.  PaUeont.  :  According  to  Mr.  McLachlan 
Breyeria  borinensis,  from  the  Belgium  Coal- 
measures,  belongs  to  the  Ephemeridse  ;  other 
authorities  place  it  with  the  Saturnidse, 

pseu-don-d-ma'-m-a,  >.  [Pref.  pseud-  ;  Gr. 
oro^ia  (onoma)  =  a  name,  and  Eng.  mania 
(q.v.).]  A  form  of  insanity  characterized  by 
a  morbid  propensity  to  lying. 


-,  ».     [Fr.  pseudonyme,  from  Gr. 

^os  (  pseudSnumos)  —  called  by  a  false 
name  :  ij/eu6o$  (pseudos)  =  a  falsehood,  and 
ovo^a  (oTioma)  =  a  name.)  A  false,  feigned,  or 
fictitious  name  ;  a  no  in  -de-plume. 

*  pseu-do'-ny^m'-l-ty',  *.    [Eng.  pseudonym  ; 
-ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  pseu- 
donymous, or  of  bearing  a  false  name  or  sig- 
nature ;  the  act  or  practice  of  writing  under 
an  assumed  name. 

pscu  do'n'-y'-mous,,  a.  [PSEUDONYM.]  Bear- 
ing a  false  name  or  signature.  Applied  either 
to  the  author  who  publishes  a  book  under  a 
fictitious  name,  or  nom-de-plume,  or  to  the 
work  so  published. 

*  pseu-ddn'-y^-moiis-ly;  adv.    [Eng.  pseu- 
donffmous;  -ly.]    Under  a  false  name  or  title  ; 
falsely. 

"  A  stuff  by  draper*  moat  psmdonymouAy  termed 
everlasting."—  Barham:  Ing.  Leg.  ;  Jarvit't  Wig, 

pseu  do-par'  a  site,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  parasite.] 
Dot.  :  A  parasite  on  dead  tissues  only. 

pseu-d6v-par-e'n'-chy^ma,s.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  parenchyma  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  tissue  having  filaments  of  distinct 
cells  arranged  in  rows.  Example,  the  pileus 
of  certain  Fungi. 


pseu-do-pe-rid'-i-um,  s.     fPref. 

and  Mod.  Lat.  peridium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  false  peridium  ;  a  covering  of  the 
sporidia  in  Algals  resembling  a  peridium  i» 
other  plants.  (Fries.) 

pseu-d6-per-i-thc'~9i  um,  «.  [Pret 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  perithecium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  false  perithecium  ;  a  covering  of 
the  sporidia  in  Algals  resembling  a  perithe- 
cium in  other  plants.  (Fries.) 

pseu-do -phite,  a.  [Pref.  pseud(o)-,  and 
Eng.  ophite.] 

Min.:  A  compact  massive  mineral  resem- 
bling serpentine.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'75 
to  2'77 ;  lustre,  feeble ;  colour,  shades  of 
green  ;  feel,  unctuous.  Compos.  :  similar  to 
that  of  loganite,  and,  like  it,  referred  to  pen- 
ninite  (q.v.).  It  forms  the  matrix  of  enstatite 
at  Mount  Zdjar,  Moravia, 

pseu  -do-phone,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
$<ovri  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Acoustics :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Silvanns 
Thompson  to  an  instrument  illustrating  the 
laws  of  the  acoustic  perception  of  space  by 
the  Illusions  it  produces.  [PSEUDOSCOPE.]  It 
consists  of  several  adjustable  reflectors  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  head,  and  which 
perform  the  function  of  the  natural  pinnse 
tn  hearing.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report  (1879),  p.  255.) 

pseu-do-phy'-cis,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  phycis  (q.v.)."] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidie,  with  two 
species.  Pseudophycis  backus  is  common  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

pscu-do-ple'-sl-ops,  *.  |_Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.Lat.p/mop«(q.v.).]  [PseuDOCH  ROM  IDES.] 

pseu'-d6-p6d,  *.  [PSEUDO PODIA.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Protozoa  furnished  with 
pseudopodia  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-po'-di  a,  i.  pi.  [Pref.  pseudo-t 
and  Gr.  TTOU?  (potts),  genit.  iro&6<;  (podo*)  =  » 
foot.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  Organs  of  locomotion  and 
prehension  in  the  lower  Protozoa.  They  con 
sist  simply  of  prolongations  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell-body,  which  can  usually  be 
emitted  from  the  greater  part  of  the  general 
surface,  and  are  capable  of  being  again  re- 
tracted, and  blending  completely  with  the 
body- substance. 

"  These  ateudopodia  are  sometimes  broad  short 
lobes,  at  others,  elongated  filament*.  When  lohate, 
the  pteudopodia  remain  distinct  from  one  another, 
their  margins  are  clear  and  transparent,  and  tha 
granules  which  they  may  contain  plainly  flow  into 
their  interior  from  the  more  fluid  central  part  of  the 
body.  But,  when  they  are  filiform,  they  are  very  apt 
to  run  into  one  another,  and  give  rise  to  networks,  the 
constituent  filaments  of  which,  however,  readily 
separate,  and  regain  their  previous  form  ;  and  whether 
tUey  do  this  or  not,  the  surfaces  of  these  pseud  opodia 
are  often  beset  by  minute  granules  which  are  In 
incessant  motion." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  78. 

pseu-do-po'-dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  pseudopod; 
-ial.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pseudojiod  or 

rudopodia.     Chiefly  used  of  the  apertures 
the  tests  of  many  of  the   Foraminifera, 
through  which  the  pseudo  podia  are  emitted. 

pseu-dd-por'-ph#-r&  $.     [Pref.   pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  porphyry.] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  MELAPHYRB  (q.v.). 

pseu  d6-pros'  tyle,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  prostyle  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  The  name  given  to  a  portico  the 
projection  of  which  from  the  wall  is  less  than 
the  width  of  its  intercolumniation. 

pseu'-dd-pus,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr.  irov« 

(pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Zomiridffl  (q.v.),  with 
two  species :  one,  Pseudopus  pallasii,  from 
south-eastern  Europe,  the  other  from  Assam 
and  the  Khasya  Hills.  Rudimentary  hind 
limbs  are  present,  and  there  are  traces  of 
shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles. 

pseu-dd  py-ren  -I-iim,  a.     [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  pyrenium  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

pseu-do-rhom'-biis,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  rhombus  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae,  with 
seventeen  species,  mostly  tropical,  chiefly 
from  the  Indo-Pacific.  Lateral  line  with  a 
strong  curve  anteriorly ;  eyes  on  left  side. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6>1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -£69. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -alon  -  shun;  -flon,  -siou  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sloos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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pseudoscapolite—  psittacid 


p»eu-d6  scap    £  lite,  s.     [Pref.  pseudo-,an. 

Eng.  scapolite.} 

Min.  :  Scapolite,  which  has  become  altered 
by  chemical  changes. 

pseu  d6  scar  us,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  ««rtw(q.v.).J 

Ichthy. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Labridre,  wit! 
about  seventy  species.  The  upper  jaw  pro 
Jects  beyond  the  lower,  and  together  they  torn 
a  strong  beak,  the  teeth  being  soldered  to- 
gether ;  two  or  more  series  of  scales  on  the 
cheeks.  The  species  are  beautifully  coloured 
but  the  tints  change  with  age,  vary  greatly  in 
the  same  species,  and  fade  rapidly  after  death 
Many  are  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length 
The  majority  are  eaten,  but  some  acquire 
poisonous  properties  from  their  food  (corals 
or  fucus).  (Gunther.) 

pseud  6s  9!  nes,  «.  pt  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  oscineg  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  group  of  the  old  Insessores, 
equivalent  to  the  Acromyodi  normalcs  o: 
Garrod,  and  comprising  the  two  genera,  Men- 
ura  and  Atrichia  (Scrub-bird,  q.v.). 

pseud'  6-scope,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Or. 
ffKontu  (skoped)  =  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument,  Invented  by  Wheat- 
stone,  for  producing  an  apparent  reversion  of 
the  relief  of  an  object  to  which  it  Is  directed, 
by  the  transposition  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  which  compose  it.  A  false  impression 
is  thus  conveyed  to  the  eye,  a  globe  becoming 
apparently  concave  and  a  hollow  body  assuming 
a  convex  form. 

pseu  d6-scor'-pj-$n,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  scorpion  (Q.V.).'}  Any  individual  member 
of  the  family  Pseudoscorpionidee  (q.v.). 

pscu  do  scor-pI-Sn-I-dse,  5.  pL  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  scorpionidtt.]  [CHEU 
FERID.*,  BOOK-SCORPION.] 

pseu  d6-som  -mite,  «.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 

Eng.  sommite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PSEUDONEPHELINK  (q.v.). 

pseu  do-spcr  -mic,  pscu-do-spcr  - 
mo  its,  a.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng.  spermic 
(q.v.).] 

Sot, :  Having  a  pericarp  so  closely  en- 
veloping a  single  seed  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  one.  Example,  the  fruits  of  the 
Labiate  and  Boraginace».  (Hcnslow,  &c.) 

pceu  doV-por-a,  *.  [Fret  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
ffTropos  (sporos)  =  seed.  ] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Pseudo- 
poridse  (q.v.).  The  anterior  extremity  bears 
two  long  equal  flagella;  food  incepted  at  any 
point  of  the  periphery.  One  species,  Pseudo- 
tpora  volvocis,  parasitic  on  Volvox  globator. 

pseu   d6   spor-I-dre,   s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat 

pseudospor(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,} 

JfcoL :  A  family  of  Pantostomatous  Flagel- 
lata,  with  one  genus,  Pseudospora  (q.v.). 

pseu   do  ste   a  tite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  steatite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  BOLE  (q.v.). 

pseu  do  stel  -la,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Lat. 
Stella  =  a  star.]  A  meteor  resembling  a  star. 

psexi  do  stom  a-ta,vj>/.  [Gr.+tvSotrrouara 
(pseudostomuta),  pi.  of  ^evAotrro^a  (pseudo- 
ftoma)  —  a  false  mouth,  as  of  a  river :  $cv&fc 
(pseudea)  =  false,  and  oro/ia  (stoma)  =  mouth.  ] 
Anat. :  Flattened  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles passing  up  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membranes.  (Quain.) 

pseu  do  stro'-ina,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Gr.  o-Tpui^a  (stroma)  =  a  mattress.] 

Bot. :  The  receptacle  or  perithecium  of 
certain  fungals. 

pseu  do  sy  -en-He,  *  [Pret  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  syenite.] 

Petrol :  The  same  as  MONZONITB  (q.v.). 

pseu'-do-s^n-carp,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  syncarpium  (q.v.).] 

Sot. :  A  pseudocarp  formed  from  a  multiple 
fruit. 

p*eu-d*-tach'-$Mite, ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  tachylite.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  HYALOMELANE  (q.v.). 


pseu  do  talc  -ite,   «.      [Pref.  pseudo-,   an 
Eng.  talcite.} 

Petrol.  :  A  sedimentary  rock  containing  sul 
ficient  talcose  material  to  render  it  unctuou 
to  the  touch.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  am 
Carboniferous  formations. 

psou-do-to-tram  -S-ra,  s.pL  [Pref 
pseudo;  and  Mod.  Lat  tetramera.] 

Entom.  :  Westwood's  name  for  Burmeister* 
section  Cryptotetramera  (q.v.). 

pseu  do  te-tram  er-ous,  a.  [PSEUDOTB- 
TRAMERA.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  char 
acterlstics  of,  the  Pseud  otetramera.  (West- 
wood  :  Class.  Insects,  I  391.) 

pseu  do-thal'  lus,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Lat  ttoUus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  An  axis  of  one-  ped  uncled  cymes  or 
sanneiit  i'lia  formed  by  a  series  of  peduncles 
BO  fitted  into  each  other  as  to  look  like  a 
single  stalk.  Example,  Hemerocallis  fulva. 

pseu-d6th'-#-rtim,  «.      [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Or.  &vpa  (thura)  =  a  door.] 
Arch.  :  A  false  door. 

pscu-do  trim'-e  ra,  t.  pi  [Pref.  pteudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  trimera.] 

Entom.  :  Westwood's  name  for  Burmeister's 
section  Cryptotrimera  (q.v.), 

pseu  do  trlm'-er-oiis,  a.  [PSEUPOTRIM- 
ERA.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  character- 
istics of,  the  Pseudotrimera  (q.  v.). 

pseu  do-trip'-lite,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-t  and 
Eng.  tripliu.} 

if  in.:  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.),  occurring 
as  a  coating  ou  triphylite,  and  resulting  from 
its  alteration. 

pseu  do  tri  ton,  *.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Lat  triton  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridie.  A  small 
red  amphibian  with  black  spots,  found  in 
North  America. 

pseu  do  tur  bin-6i'-J-dw,   *.  pi.     [Pref. 

pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  turbinolidas  (q.v.).] 

Pal&ont.:  A  family  of  Aporose  Actinozoa, 
haying  each  septum  composed  of  three  laminae 
united  externally  byasinglecosta.  One  genus, 
Dasmia,  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

pseu  do  tur'  quoise  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Eng.  turquoise.] 

Min,  :  A  name  applied  to  fossil  or  semi- 
fossil  teeth  of  animals,  which  have  become 
coloured  a  fine  blue  by  copper,  and  are 
worked  and  sold  as  true  turquoise. 

pseud-o-var'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.pseudovari(um); 
suff.  -are.]  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
a  pseudo  varium  (q.v.). 

pseud-o-var'-I-um,  pseud  -o'-var-^,  $. 

[Pref.  pseudo-t  and  Mod.  Lat  ovarium  or  Eng. 
wary.] 
Bid.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  young  [of  viviparous  Aphlde*!  are  developed 
within  orguu  which  resemble  the  ov&riole*of  the  true 
femmle*  in  their  diapoaitioa,  Mid  may  be  termed 
pieudovariet.  The  .  .  .  anterior  chamber  of  each 
pteudovu-iaii  tube  IB  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which 
enclooe*  a  number  of  nucleated  cella.  One  of  the 
hindermort  of  these  cells  enlarge*,  and  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  rest  a*  a  pseudovutn.  It  then  divide*. 
and  gives  rise  to  a  cellular  maw  .  .  .  which  gradually 
becomes  fashioned  into  the  body  of  «  larral  Aphis.  A 
portion  of  the  cells  of  which  It  is  composed  becomes 
converted  into  a  ptevttovarium,  and  the  development 
of  new  pseudova  commences  before  the  young  IMVM 
the  body  of  its  parent  It  is  obvious  that  this  opera- 
tion is  comparable  to  a  kind  of  budding.  If  the 
pseudovum  remained  adherent  to  the  parental  body 
tli.'  :in,i!ij,'v  w.-ulil  W  compete."—  Uuxlry  :  Anat.  In- 
vert.. Dp.  417,  448. 


?scu-do-vo-mer,  s.  [Pref.  pscudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  vomer  (q.v.).] 

Pala'ont.  :  A  genus  of  Carangidas,  from  the 
Miocene  marls  of  Licata  (Sicily). 

pseud  o'~vum  (pi.  pseud-o'  va),  s.  [Fref. 
pseud-,  and  Lat.  ouum  =  an  egg.]  [PSEUDO- 
VARIDH.] 

pshaw,  psho,  interj.    [From  the  sound.]    An 
exclamation  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. 
"  Humour  !•  always  crying  p*Aa  and  sneering."— 
.-  BumourittM,  p,  «9. 


,  v.i.  [PSHAW,  interj.}  To  utter  the 
interjection  pshaw  ;  to  utter  sounds  indicative 
of  contempt  or  dislike. 


psf-a'-dl-a,  s.     [Gr.    t|«  <o 

(pstat/oa)=:adrop.     Named  from  the  glutinous 
drops  on  the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psiadieae  (q.T.Ji 
Shrubby  plants  from  Madagascar  and  tea 
Mauritius. 

psl  a  dl  e-se,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  psiadi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co;.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Aste- 
roideae. 

psi'-di-um,  *.  [Gr.  vi&tov  (eidion)  =  pome- 
granate-peel.] 

Bot.  :  Guava  ;  a  genus  of  Myrtese.  Psidium 
Guaiava  is  the  Guava  (q.v.)  ;  P.  CattUyanum, 
the  Purple  Guava,  P.  albidum,  the  JabulL 
All  have  excellent  fruit.  [GUAVA.] 

"  psU-au-thrdp'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  psttanthrop(v)  ; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  psil- 
an  th  ropy. 

*  psil  -  an'  -thr6-  plant,  *.     [Eng.  psilan- 

throp(y);  -ism.]    The  same  as  PSILANTHROPT 
(q.v.). 

*  psil  an'-thr*  plst,  ».  {Eng.psilanthrop(y); 
•ist.]    A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  psilao- 
thropy  ;  one  who  Iwlievcs  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man  ;  a  humanitarian. 

"Your  proper  name  U  Ptilanthropittt—  believers  la 
the  mere  human  nature  of  Christ"—  Coleridge:  TabU 
Talk. 

*  psU-an'-thrd-p^,  s.    fPref.  psilo-,  and  Gr. 
ai^pwmx  (ant!irdpf>8)=:&  man.]    The  doctrint 
of  the  mere  human  existence  of  Christ. 

P01-1&-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^iA<k  (psUo$)  =  naked.] 
Naked,  bare,  mere. 

*  psi-161'^6  &y,  «.    [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr.  Aovot 
(logos)  —  &  word,  speech.]    Love  of  idle  talk. 
(Coleridge.) 

psi  16m   c  lane,  t.      [Pret  psilo-,  and  Gr. 

^icAuf  (melas)  =  black  ;  Ger.  psilomelan.] 

Min.  :  An  amorjihous  mineral  occurring 
massive  or  in  botryoidal.reuiform,  and  stalac-* 
titic  forms.  Hardness,  6  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3*7  to 
47  ;  lustre,  submetallic  ;  streak,  brownish- 
black  ;  colour,  iron-black  ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
very  variable,  but  it  consists  essentially  of  the 
proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  manganese,  pro- 
toxide of  barium,  and  in  some  cases  water. 
A  common  ore. 

psilophyton,  s.  [Pref.  psilo;  and  Or. 
$vr6v  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  described  by 
Principal  Dawson  from  the  North  American 
Devonian,  and  which  is  found  also  in  that  of 
Britain.  He  considers  ft  to  have  possessed  a 
rhizome  and  circmate  vernation  like  that  of 
ferns,  with  stems  and  rudimentary  leaves 
like  those  of  Lycopodiaceee.  A  second 
species  (?),  from  Callender  in  Scotland,  is 
described  by  Mr.  Carruthsrs  in  Quar.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  (1877),  217-219. 

'psi  los'-o-pher,  ».  [Pref.  psUo>,  and  Gr. 
<vty>o«  (sophos)  =  wise.]  A  would-be  or 
pretended  philosopher  ;  a  sham  sage  ;  a  pre- 
tender to  philosophy. 

psi-16-te-w,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  p»ilot(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lycopodiacese.  Sporangia 
many-celled. 

*  psi  -lo  thron,  ».  [Or.,  from  ^(AO«  (pailoff)  •= 
to  make  naked  or  bare  ;  V/iA6«  (psilos)=z  naked, 
bare.]  A  medicine  or  application  for  removing 
the  hair  ;  a  depilatory. 

psi-lo'-ttim,  *.  [Gr.  ifriAd?  (pjiM^bare. 
Named  from  having  only  minute  leaves.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psiloteae.  Cap- 
sules tubercular.  Exotic  plants. 

psi  liir'-a,  *.  [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr.  ovpd 
(oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Liparidie  (q.v.).  Psilura 
monacha  is  the  Black  Arches. 

Ml-miKh'-xte,  *.     TGr.  tl/tnvOtov  (psimuthion) 
=  white  lead  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  LEADHILLITE  (q.v.). 

pslt-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  psittnaa 
=  a  parrot.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Psitta- 
cns,  or  to  the  family  Psittacidte,  or  Parrots  ; 
psittacid. 


a,     [Lat.  psittac(us)  =  a  parrot  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -id.]  The  sameas  PsnTACEous(q.v.). 


fcte,  f&t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  W9lt;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw 
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ttt    O*.  3.  pi.      [PS.TTACUS.] 

Ornith.  :  Parrots;  an  order  of  birds,  for- 
merly (and  still  by  some  taxonomists}  regarded 
as  a  family  of  Scansores.  Bill  large  and 
powerful,  much  arched,  tip  elongated,  with  a 
cere  containing  nostrils ;  wings  and  tail  usually 
long ;  two  toes  directed  forward  and  two  back- 
ward. Sclater  divides  it  into  two  families  : 

(1)  Strlngoi)idiB  ;  (2)  Pstttacidse,  with  the  Biib-famll- 
iea  CacAtuinao,  Arinie.  Flatycercinw. Puittacime, 
LoriuBo,  and  Neatoritua. 

Garrod  (Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  1874,  pp.  586-98) 
made  them  s  sub-order,  or  cohort,  with  two 
flunilies : 

(1)  PalsBorntthldie.  with  two  «nb.  families,  Palw- 
•rnith.iue  and  Cacatuime;  12)  Psittafidw,  with 
the  Biih-faii.Uies  Arinae.  Stringopinae,  Pyrrhu- 
Thina;,  Platycercina:,  and  Chrysotlnae. 

Eeichenow  (Jmtrn.  /.  Ornith.,  1881),  has  the 
following  families : 

Btringopid*.  PI is»olophld».  Platycercldw.  Micro- 
psittAclda*.  TrlchogloMidas,  Pnlreori.ithidse,  Fait- 
tacidn,  Conuridie,  and  Pioiiid;«. 

Widely  distributed,  chiefly  in  tropical  and 
sab-tropical  regions. 

pslt~ta,9'-i-dw,  s.  pi.    [Lat  psittacus) ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ioVe.) 
Ornithology : 

L  A  family  of  Psiiitaci  (q.v.). 
2.  A.  family  of  Zygodactylse,  co-extensive 
jrith  Psittaci  (q.v.).     Finsch  (Die  Papageien 
(1868),  i.  233-8)  thus  divides  it : 

SUB-FAMILIES.  GIVER*. 

L  STRISUOPIN-.E      .    Btringopfl. 
I.  PLICTOLOPHIM*.    Pllctolophus,  Calltp«ittacu«,  N»- 

Bit«nia.  CalyptorrhyDchiw,  Miciwlossus. 
ft.  BITTACIW.*.    ,    .    slttace,  Henlcognathus,  Conunis, 
Palwomis,  Brotogeryn.  Bolborrhynchus.  Melo- 
psittacus,  Pezqporua,  Euphema,  Platycercus. 
4.  PSITTACIN*   .    .    Fsittacus,    DMyptllus,    Eclectns, 

Pionlas.  Chrysotis.  Psittacula,  Corylis. 
I.  TRICHOGLOSSHT*    Doinlcella,  TrichoglusBus,  Nestor. 

p8lt-t$-9l'-nsBt  s.  pi     [Lat.  pfittcutus)*;  fern, 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidse  (q.v.). 
Bill  large,  sides  compressed,  arched  to  length- 
ened tip,  edge  toothed  or  festooned  ;  wings 
l»ng  and  pointed,  tail  squared,  tarsi  short. 

psit-ta-cin -ite,  s.     [Lat.  psittaeinus=like 
a  parrot;  suff.  -ite(.1fin.).] 

Min:  A  mineral  occurring  in  crypto-crys- 
talline  crusts,  sometimes  botryoidal.  Colour, 
•iskiu-green.  A  mean  of  five  analyses  gave 


8'58  =  100.    Found  in  Montana,  U.S.A, 


pelt-ta-co-mor'-phse,  s.  pl.    [Gr. 
(psittakos),  and  fiop<^)j  (riiorphe)  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  Parrots ;  in  Huxley's  classification 
•  family  of  Desmognathte.  (Proc.  ZooL  Soc., 
1867,  p.  465.) 

pslt  tao'-U-la,    >.      [Dimin.    from  psittacus 
(q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacinse,  with  six 
species,  ranging  from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  Edges 
of  bill  festooned,  ends  of  tail  feathers  square 
or  pointed. 

pslt'-ta-ctis,   i.     [Lat.,  from   Or.  ifimcuco: 

(psittdkon)  =  a  parrot.] 

L  Ornithology : 

*  (1)  A  Linnaean  genus,  co-extensive  with  the 
Psittaci  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  type-genus 
of  Psittacinse(q.v.), 
with  two  species, 
from  Western  Afri- 
ca. Upper  mandi- 
ble deeply  scooped, 
lower  deeply  waved 
arid  sharp-edged. 

2.  Pakeont. :  Re- 
mains have  been 
found  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  France,  ap- 
parently allied  to 


Psittacus. 


FSITTACUS  ERYTHACU8. 


pso  ad'-Io,o.[Mod. 

Lat.  psoas,  genit.  psoadii.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or 
constituted  by  the  psoas  (q.v.). 

pso'  as,s.    [Gr.  ifioa  (psoa)  =  the  muscles  of 
the  loins.] 

1.  Anat. :  Two  muscles ;  the  psoas  magnus 
mnd  psoas  parvtu,  connected  with  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 


2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles  allied  to 
Bostrichus. 

pBO'-fi-dra,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat  psoc(tw);  Lat. 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Pseudoneuroptera,  tribe 
Corrodentia,  with  four  genera.  They  frequent 
the  trunks  of  trees,  palings,  old  walls,  stones 
covered  with  lichens,  old  books,  feedingon  more 
minute  animalcula  or  decaying  animal  matter. 

pso  -CUB,  s.  [Gr.  if<u™  (psoo)  =  to  rub  or  grind, 
because  Atropos  pulsatorius  (Leach),  which 
Latreille  considered  a  larval  form  of  his  Psocus 
abdominalis,  makes  a  slight  tapping  noise, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  Anobium.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psocidae  (q.v.). 
Head  broad,  posterior  margin  of  fore-wings 
with  three  cells.  Forty-three  species,  including 
part  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Hemerobius. 

psoph'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  i^ootat  (psopkos)  =  any  in- 
articulate'sound.] 

Ornith.  :  Trumpeter  ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Psophiidee.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
culmen  arched,  and  curving  downward,  plum- 
age thick  and  close  ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front 
and  behind.  Six  species  from  the  Amazon 
Valley,  where  the  range  of  each  species  appears 
to  be  bounded  by  some  of  the  great  rivers. 
(Wallace.) 

pso-phi  -i-dee,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  psophiXa); 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Grallse,  with  a  single 
genus  Psophia  (q.v.). 

psoph-i-«ar'-pus.  s.  [Gr.  <ji6$os  (psophos) 
=  a  sound,  and  inpiriic  (karpos)  =  fruit.  So 
named  because  the  ripe  seeds  rattle  when  the 
legumes  are  shaken.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Buphaseolese,  often  merged 
in  Dolichos.  Psophocarpus  (Dolichos)  tetra- 
gmolobus  is  cultivated  in  India,  the  seeds 
being  used  in  pickles. 

*  psor'-a,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  i/™pa  (psSra)  ; 
tl/dta  (psao)  =  to  touch  or  rub  ;  i/*ww  (psoo)  = 
to  rub,  to  grind.] 

Pathol.  :  Scabies  (q.v.). 

psora  leprosa,  $.     [PSORIASIS  (q.v.).] 

psor  a'-le-a,  5.  [Fem.  of  Gr.  ^upaXe'oc  (psora- 
leos)  =  itchy,  scabby,  from  the  little  tubercles 
with  which  most  of  the  species  are  covered.] 

1.  Bot.  :   The   typical    genus  of   Psoralieae 
(q.v.).    Psoralea   coryfolia,   is    considered  by 
Indian  doctors  to  be  stomachic  and  deobstru- 
ent.    An  extract  from  it,  prepared  with  oil  or 
ointment,  is  used  externally  in  leprosy.  Camels 
are  fond  of  P.  plicata. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  Occurs  in  the  Italian  Pliocene. 

psor-a-lK-e'-ie,  «.  pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  pmraMfa)  ; 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -wop.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-  tribe  of  Lotese  (q.v.). 

psor'  a-line,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  psoraUfa)  ;  -ine 
(CAem!).] 

CACTI.  :  The  name  given  to  a  crystallizable 
nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Psoralea  glandulosa,  Paraguay  tea. 
It  is  now  believed  to  be  identical  with  caffeine, 
which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  1'2  per  cent. 
in  the  dried  leaves. 

psor-l'-a-sfa,  5.  [Gr.  ifiuptWt;  (psoriasis)  = 
a  being  itchy  or  mangy  ;  JntfUm  (psoriao)  = 
to  have  the  itch.)  [PSORA.] 

Pathol.  :  A  cutaneous  disease  —  the  ^caly 
tetter.  The  rete  mucosum  and  the  contiguous 
surface  of  the  cutis  are  inflamed  ;  and  there 
is  a  secretion  of  an  unhealthy  epidermis 
forming  itself  into  scales,  which  exfoliate, 
and  are  again  and  again  renewed.  It  is  often 
hereditary,  and  is  akin  to  lepra. 


psor'-Ic,  a.    [Lat.  psortcus,  from  Gr. 
(psorikos).']      [PSORA.]      Pertaining  to,   con- 
nected with,  or  suffering  from,  psora  (q.v.). 


psor  oph-thal'  ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  *«.j 
(psoropWAalmia)  =  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  at- 
tended with  itching  :  *iip<i  (psora)  =  the  itch, 
and  <M^0aA/ita  (ophthalmia)  =  ophthalmia 
(q.v.XJ  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

p8or-6-sper'-ml-a>,s.  pl.  [Gr.  +<opo9(ps6Vos) 
=  scabby,  and  irirc'p/i  i  (sperma)  =  seed.) 

Zool.  :  Microscopic,  oval,  depressed  or  dis- 
coidal  corpuscles,  with  or  without  a  tall,  con- 
tained in  the  minute  cysts  within  the  bodies 
of  fishes.  They  were  discovered  in  1841  by  J. 


Miiller,  and  appear  to  represent  the  immature 
forms  of  some  Gregarinida. 

psych-,  psy-«h6-,  pref.  [PSYCHE.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  soul  or  the  mind. 

*  psy ch'-aL  a.  [Gr.  \)/vx7J  ( psuche)  =  the  soul ; 
Eng.  adj-  suff.  -a(.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
soul;  psychic.  (E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia.xxxvi.) 


psy'-ohe,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  i)n> 
breath,  the  soul ;  i^vx™  (psucho)  =  to  blow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  soul,  the  mind. 

2.  A  cheval  dressiug-glasa, 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  16]. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Psychid» 

0),  (q-v.). 

3.  Greek  Mythol.  :  A  nymph,    the    personi- 
fication   of    the    soul.      Her   great    beauty 
excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred   of  Venus, 
who  ordered  Cupid  to  inspire  her  with  love 
for  some  contemptible  being.    Cupid,  how- 
ever, fell  in  love  with  her  himself,  and  after 
many  persecutions  by  Venus,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  Psyche  was  made  immortal. 
The  allegory  is  first  known  to  us  by  the 
romance  of  Apuleius,  but  it  is  presumed  to 
be  of  much  earlier  origin  from  its  occurrence 
in  relics  of  works  of  art. 

*  psy-ohi'-a-ter,  s.     [Pref.  psych-,  and  Gr. 
loirpov  (ia(ros)  =  a  physician.]    One  who  cures 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

*  psy-ohi'-a-trio,  a.    [Eng.  psychiater;  -it.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  psychiatry. 

"  Ours  IB  not  a  work  Intended  to  collect  tnd  explain 
the  reason  of  suicide  from  the  ptjctiiatric  iiue."— 
Mortelli :  Suicbb,  p.  4. 

psy-chl'-a-try,  s.  [PSYCHIATER.]  Medical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

psy'-ohlo,  psy'-cMc-al,  a.  [Lat.  psychims ; 
Gr.  ilfuvifco?  (psuchikos),  from  ^v\ij  (psuche)  = 
the  soul ;  Fr.  psychiyue.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  human  soul, 
spirit,  or  mind  ;  psychological. 

"The  ptychicat  condition  of  the  babe  or  child." — 
Potter:  Phytlol.  (ed.  4th).  687. 

t  2.  Relating  to  analogous  phenomena  in 
the  lower  animals.  (Owen:  Anat.  Invert.) 

psychic-force,  s.  The  name  given  in 
1871,  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.B.S.,  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  certain  hitherto  unrecognized 
force,  which  produced  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism.  (Quart.  Journ.  Science,  1871.) 

psy'-chKc-al,  a.    [PSYCHIC.] 

psy'-chlcs,  s.  [PSYCHIC.]  The  same  u 
PSYCHOLOGY  (q.v.). 

psy'-ohi-daa  (1),  ».  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  psych(e); 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  silff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bomby- 
cina.  Male  with  antennae  pectinated,  wings 
broad.  Female,  antennae  simple  or  wanting; 
wings  none.  Larva  lives  in  a  moveable  case. 
Six  are  British. 

psy '  chl-dsa  (2),  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  psych(ine) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifera,  tribe  Ortho- 
ploceee. 

psy-ohi'-ne,  >.    [Gr.  <l>vxn  (pstiehf)  =  a  butter- 
fly.    From  the  pod  being  winged.] 
Bot. :   The  typical  genus  of  Psychidie  (S). 

psy'-chis,  s.    [PSYCH-.] 

Biol. :  Life. 
psy'-chism,  s.    [Eng.  psych(e) ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that  a  certain 
subtle  fluid  everywhere  diffused  is  the  ani- 
mating  principle  in  men  and   the    inferior 
animals,  the  different  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces in  each  being  cnused  by  the  difference! 
in  their  several  organizations.    (Fleming.) 

2.  The  doctrine  that  there  exists  in  nature 
a  certain  psychic  force  (q.v.). 

psy-chlst,  ».  [Eng.  psych(e);  -ist.]  A  be- 
liever in  psychic  force ;  a  spiritualist* 

psy-cho-, pref.    [PSYCH-.] 

psy-oho'-da,  >.  [Gr.  +«xi  (pswhl)  =  a  moth, 
and  elfioc  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Psychodida 
(q.v.).  Psychoda  phalanoidea  is  common. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  g»,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ojfist.    ph  =  & 
-tian  -  stuin.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -  sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tiom.  -siona  -  shu*.    -hie,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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psy-cho'-dl-dSB,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  psychod(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nice.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  small  Dipterous  In- 
sects, tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  hairy,  and 
resemble  moths.  Akin  to  Cecidomyidse. 

psy-chd-gen'-e-sls,  5.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and 
Eug.  genesis  (q.v.).] 

Biol :  The  origin  or  generation  of  the  mind 
as  manifested  by  consciousness.  (Nature, 
Nov.  20.  1884,  p.  64.) 

psy-chSg'-ra-phjf,*.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
ypdtfxa  (graphd)  =  to  write.]  Writing  said  by 
spiritualists  to  be  done  by  spirits;  spirit- 
writing. 

psy-oho  log  Ic,   pay  cho-l6g  -Ic-aL,  a. 

[Eng.  psychology)  ;  -ic,  -ical]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  psychology,  or  to  a  treatise  on  the 
soul.  The  term  psychological  medicine  includes 
the  study  and  treatment  of  insanity. 

P«y-ch6-l6g'-.0-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  psycho- 
logical ;  'ly.]  In  a  psychological  manner ;  with 
relation  to  psychology. 

"PiychoJogically,  he  said.  It  WM  much  leu  Interest- 
ing."—.OuiVy  Ttleyraph,  Sept  22,  1885. 

psy-ch6T-6-gIst,s.  [Eng.  psychology) ;  ~ist.] 
One  who  studies,  writes  on,  or  Is  versed  in 
psychology. 

*  psy  -  cho  -  logue,   *.     [PSYCHOLOGY.]     A 
psychologist. 

pBy-chol'-i-gJ,  *.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
Ad-ycs  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse ;  Fr. 
psychologic;  8p.  &  Ital.  psicologia.} 

Philos. :  That  branch  of  Metaphysics  (q.v.) 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  human  soul,  its 
nature,  properties,  and  operations. 

"  Ptycholoffy.  the  science  conversant  about  the  phe- 
nomena, or  modifications,  or  BtJttea  of  the  Mind,  or 
Conacioui-aubject,  or  Soul,  or  Spirit,  or  Self,  or  Ego."— 
Hamilton:  Metaphytict,  i.  129. 

chomachia),  from  ^ru\^  (psuche~)=z  the  soul,  and 
uax>]  (machf)  =  a  battle ;  Lat.  paychomachia  ; 
FT.  psychomachie.]  A  conflict  of  the  soul  with 
the  body. 

*  psy"  cho  man~e^,  s.    [Pref.  psycho- ;  Gr. 
navTcia.    (manteia)  =  prophecy,     divination  ; 
Fr.  psychomancie.]    Divination  by  consulting 
the  souls  or  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  necromancy. 

*  psy-chd-ndqM$r-$-fcy,  «.    [Pref.  psycho-, 
and  Eng.  nosology.]    That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  classi- 
fication of  mental  diseases. 

'psy-cho  pan'-ny-chl9m,s.  [Pref.  psycho- ; 
Gr.  was  (pas),  neut.  *av(pan)  —  a.\l,  and  vu\ 
(tiux)  =  night.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  the 
soul  falls  asleep  at  death,  and  does  not  wr.ka 
until  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

*  psy-cho  pan'-njr-chlst,  s.     [PSYCHOPAN- 
NYCHISM.]    A  believer  in  psychopannychism. 

"The  rtychopannychittg  might  deny  the  soul's 
Immortality."— Oauden :  Ttart  of  the  Church,  p.  283. 

*  psy-chop'-a-thjT;  s.    [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
irctfos  (pathos)  =  suffering.]    Mental  disease. 

psy-cho-phjr^'-io-al,  a.  [PSYCHOPHYSIOS.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  psychophysics ;  involving 
the  action  of  mutual  relations  of  the  psychical 
and  physical  in  man. 

psy-cho-phys'-Ics,  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and 
Eng.  physics;  Fr.  psychophysique.] 

Nat.  Science :  The  science  which  investi- 
gates the  physical  basis  of  mind  in  man  and 
the  inferior  animals. 

*  P»y'-ch6-p6mp,  «.     [Pref.  psycho;  and  Gr. 
trojun-rk  (pompos)  -=  a  conductor.]    A  guide  or 
conductor  of  spirits  or  souls. 

j>sy-cho -sis,  *.  [PSYCHE.]  Mental  consti- 
tution or  condition. 

"  It  is.  in  fact,  attended  with  some  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, because  not  only  are  we  unable  to  make  brute 
psychosis  &  p:irt  of  OUT  own  consciousness,  but  we  are 
also  debarred  from  learning  it  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  our 
lellow-men— namely,  rational  apeech."— St.  Q.  Jfivart. 


--a,  *.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  *vxif 
(psuche)  =  life,  because  of  the  powerful  medical 
qualities  of  P.  emetica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Psychotridse 
(q.v.).  Tropical  shrubs  with  white  flowers, 
cultivated  in  English  stoves.  The  bark  of 


Psychotria  Simira,  from  Brazil,  stains  red.    P. 
noxa,  also  Brazilian,  is  considered  poisonous. 

psy-chdt'-rl-dw,  *.  pi     [Mod.  Lat  psychot- 
r(ia)  ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Wee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Coffeae  (q.v.). 

*  p«y'-chri-lutef  s.    [PSYCHROLUTEB.]    One 

who  bathea  in  cold  water. 

"  Many  were  also  vtychrofuta,  bathing  In  winter  iti 
all  states  of  the  river."—  Bp.  Selwyn,  in  *'  University 
Oan,"  by  Dr.  Morgan,  p.  802. 

pSy-Cnr^-lu'-te^,  s.     [Gr.  i/a/xpoAov'-njs  (JWK- 

chroloutes)  =  a  bather  in  cold-water.]     [PsY- 

CHROLUTIUA] 


,  *.  pi.    [Mod*  Lat  psy- 
chrolut(es)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  •idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  with 
one  genus  containing  two  species  :  Psychrolu- 
tes  paradoxus,  from  Vancouver  Island,  without 
a  first  dorsal,  and  Neophrynichthys  latus,  from 
New  Zealand,  with  two  dorsals.  Both  are 
very  scarce  marine  fishes. 

psy-chrom'-e-ter,  t.  [Gr.  ^po*  (psuchros) 
=  cold,  and  Eng.  meter.} 

Physics  :  A  form  of  hygrometer.  [HYGRO- 
METER, (8).] 

t  psy  chro-met-rlc,  psy-chro-met'- 
ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  psychrometrfy)  ;  -ic,  -ical] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  psychrometer  ;  ascer- 
tained by  psychrometry  ;  hygrometrical. 

t  psy-chr6m'-e-tr&  *.  [Eng.  peychrometer  ; 
-y.]  Hygrometry  (q.v.). 

t  psy-chrfc-pho'-bl-a,  *.  [Gr.  iKw><« 
(psuchros)  =  cold,  and  tyaSot  (pftoboj)  —  fear.] 
Fear  of  cold,  especially  o/  cold  water  ;  impres- 
sibility to  cold. 

*  psych'-tic,   a.      [Fr.  psychtique,   from  Gr. 
*l/vitriit6s  (psuktikos)  =  cooling,  from  ^v 
=  cold.]    A  cooling  medicine. 


psyl-la,  t.    [Gr.  i/aiAA«  (ptuUos)  =  a  flea.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Psyllidae  (q.v.).  with  twenty-seven  species ; 
head  moderately  notched  in  front,  antennae 
slender,  wing-covers  membranous. 

pfltfl'-ll-das,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  psyU(a) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idct.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  Insects, 
section  Dimera,  with  three  genera,  Psylla, 
Livilla,  and  Livia.  Antenna  eight-  or  ten- 
jointed,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  fine  bristles  ; 
three  ocelli,  legs  short,  with  thick  femora; 
tarsi  two-jointed,  forewtngs  sub-coriaceous. 
The  species  rarely  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
In  length.  They  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  young  shoots  and  inflorescence  of  trees. 

*  JJB j?T-l&  *.     [Lat.  psyUiwm,  ;   Gr.    T .  - 
(wsuttiori).']    The  flea-wort,  Inula  coryza. 

"  The  sorrow-bringing  ptytty." 

Sylvttter;  Th*  Time*.  174. 

If  Pt  is  pronounced  as  (. 

*  ptar'-mic,  *.    [PTA.BMICA.]  A  sternutatory. 

*  ptar'-mic-a,  «.    [Gr.  TrrapMttos  (ptarmikos) 
—  causing  to*  sneeze,  from  wrotpM  (ptairo)  = 
to  sneeze.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anthemidese,  sometimes 
placed  under  Achillaea  (a. v.).  Ptarmica 
vulgaris  (Achillasa  Ptarmica)  Is  Sneezewort 
(q.v.).  The  heads  of  P.  nana,  P.  atrata,  and 
P.  moschata  are  used  in  the  Swiss  Alps  for  tea. 
P.  moschata  is  the  basis  of  an  aromatic  liquor. 

ptar'-ml-gan,  *.  [Gael,  tarmachan  ;  Ir.  tar- 
mocan.  The  needless  initial  p  is  probably 
due  to  the 
French 

spelling.] 

Ornith,: 
Lag  opus 
mutus,  a  o 
game  -  bird,  N  . 
found  in 
Great  Bri- 
tain, the 
North  of 
Europe, 
especially 
In  Norway 
and  Swe- 
den, and  in 
North  Ame- 
rica. In  winter  the  plumage  of  the  male 
is  almost  wholly  white,  with  a  small  patch 


PTARMIGAN. 

L  Summer  Plumage,    2.  Winter 
Plumage. 


behind  the  eye  ;  the  shafts  of  the  primaries 
and  the  basea  of  the  exterior  tail-feathers  are 
black,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  bare  red  skin 
round  the  eye.  In  the  summer  the  black 
retains  its  position,  but  the  white  is  mottled 
and  barred  with  black  and  gray.  The  length 
of  the  adult  male  is  rather  more  than  fifteen 
inches.  Their  call  is  a  harsh  croak. 


*.     [Gr.  trreAe'a  (pteha)  =  the  elm.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylacete.     Ptelea 
trifoliata  is  the  Shrubby  Trefoil    of   North 
America.    Tha  bitter  and  aromatic  fruits  hav« 
been  used  for  hops. 


[Btym.  not  apparent.] 
Chem,  :  CsH$.    A  radical,  supposed  by  Kane 
to  exist  in  the  mesitylene  compounds. 

ptcn-o-chir'-iia,  *.     [Gr.  jmjvds  (ptenos)  = 
feathered,  and  xctp  (cheir)=  the  hand.] 

Zool.  :  Cynopterus  jagorii,  a  bat  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (Dobson).  Peters  makes  it 
a  sub-genus  of  Gyuopterus. 

pt6r-,  pt£r-I-t  pref.    (PTIRO-.) 

pter  an  -6-don,  5.     [Pref.  pttr-,  and  On 
avoSow  (anodoun)^]     [ANODON?] 


t.  :  A  genus  of  Pterosaurla,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Marsh's  Fteranodontia  (q.v.). 
The  species,  which  are  of  gigantic  size,  have 
the  general  structure  of  Pterodactylus  (q.v.), 
but  the  jaws  are  wholly  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  were  probably  ensheathed  in  horn.  The 
tail  is  short  and  slender. 

pter  an-6  don  -ti  a  (or  ti  as  •hi),  s.  pi. 

[PTEBANOOON.] 

Palceont.  :  According  to  Prof.  Marsh,  a  dis- 
tinct section  of  Pterosauria,  with  two  genera, 
Pturauodou  and  Nyctisaurus,  both  from  the 
Chalk  of  North  America. 

pt£r-a*'-pU,  *.  [Pref.  pier-,  and  Gr.  tnrt'f 
(aspis)=  a  shield.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Placodermi,  having 
the  cephalic  shield  finely  grooved,  and  com- 
posed of  seven  pieces.  It  bad  a  rostrum  in 
front,  and  its  Literal  angles  were  produced  so 
as  to  form  short  cornua.  So  far  as  is  known, 
it  is  the  most  ancient  fish-form,  two  species 
being  known  from  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  six 
from  the  Lower  Devonian  of  Orkney  and 
Perthshire. 

pter-J-,  pref.    [PTEBO-.] 

ptcr-ich'-th^s,  s.  [Pref.  pter-,  and  Gr.  iXW< 
(ichthus)  —  a  fish.] 

Pateont.  :  A  genus  of  Placoderms,  discovered 
by  Hugh  Killer  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  head  and  anterior 
part  of  the  trunk  were 
defended  by  a  buckler 
of  large  ganoid  scales, 
united  by  sutures,  the 
cuirass  articulating  at 
the  sides  with  a  back 
plate  ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  covered  with  small 
ganoid  scales.  Pectorals 
long  and  wing  -  like  ; 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that 
they  enabled  the  animal 
to  scramble  along  if 
stranded  at  low  water  ; 
a  small  dorsal,  two  ven- 
trals,  and  a  heterocercal 
caudal  were  also  pre- 
sent ;  tail  scaly  and 
short  ;  jaw  small,  with 
confluent  denticles. 
Twelve  species  :  eight 
from  the  Lower,  and  four 
from  the  Upper  Devon- 
ian of  Orkney,  Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  Ire- 
laud. 

pter-Id'-i-ttm,  *.  [Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr. 
irrepoi/  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Bot.  :  A  samara  (q.v.).  (Mirbel)  [Pnm- 
ODIUH,] 

pter  1  dol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pteridolog(y)  ; 
•ist.]  One  who  studies,  writes  upon,  or  is 
versed  in,  pteridology. 

"  In  place  of  these  workers  there  are  annelidiata, 
pUridotoyitti."—  Standard,  Hov.  11,  1885. 

pt5r-I-dSr-6-fr^,  s.  [Gr.  TTT«'PIS  (pteris),  genit. 
irre'piftof  (pteridos)  =  a  fern  ;  suff.  -ology.]  That 
branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  ferns  ;  the 
science  of  ferns  ;  a  treatise  on  ferns. 


FTBAtCBTHYS 

d.  Dorsal  flu ;  c.  Pectoral 

limb;  3—10  Head-buck. 

lers ;     11—14     Donal- 

bucklera. 


(&te,  fat,  fixe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute.  ODD.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


pteridomania— pteropua 
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•  pter-i-do-ma'-nl-a,  a.  [Or.  »«>«  (pterit), 
gemt.  irTf'piiut  (pterwZos)  =  a  fern,  and  Eng. 
mania.}    A  mania  or  rage  for  ferns.    (Kin>js- 
!«*•) 

pter  f-ne  a,  pte'r-i-nw'-a,  «.  (Gr.  irrfpi- 
KK  (pterinos)  =  winged.) 

Zool. :  A  sab-genus  of  Avicula  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward);  the  typical  genus  of  Pterineinae,  a 
sub-family  of  AviculidiH  (Tote).  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

ptSr-I  nS-l'-nw, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pterine(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.]  [PTEHINEA.] 

*  pter-1-plS-gtat  -Jc,  a.    [Pref.  pteri-,  and 
Gr.  irAijyij  (ptigi)  =  »  blow.)    Relating  to  fowl- 
ing or  shooting  birds. 

ptSr'-fa,  ».  [Lat..  from  Gr.  irrtpi't  (pterfe)  =  a 
kind  of  fern,  so  called  from  its  feathery  leaves.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodeae.    Sori  con- 
tinuous, linear,  marginal ;  involucre  scarious 
or  membranous,  confluent  with  the  recurved 
margin  of  the  frond.    Known  species  eighty, 
of  world-wide  distribution.    One,  Pttris  aqiii- 
lina,  is  British.    (BRAKE  (2),  S.]    P.  esculenta 
is  the  Tasmanian   Fern-root,  eaten  raw  by 
pigs,  and,  when  roasted,  by  the  aborigines. 

2.  Palaobot. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

pter-I-t&n-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  pteri-,  and  Eng. 
tannic.]  Derived  from  fern,  and  having  the 
properties  of  Unnic-acid. 

pteritannlc  acid,  .<. 

Chem. :  CaHjoOs-  An  acid  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Aspldium  Filix-nuu,  with  boiling 
alcohol  and  precipitation  with  sodic  sulphate. 
From  an  ethereal  solution  it  is  obtained  as  a 
'  black-brown  shining  substance,  tasteless,  and 
having  a  slight  odour  and  acid  reaction.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  forms  green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts. 

ptSr-6s  ptSr-t  ptSr-,  jmf.  [Gr.  irrepdi/ 
(ptero»)  =  a  wing,  a  feather.]  A  prefix  used 
in  scientific  compounds  =  having  wings  or 
wing-like  processes ;  winged.] 

pter-o-braA'-cM-a,  t  pter  6-brari  chi 
a'-ta,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  /Spofyxio 
(brancMa)  =  the  gills.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Polyzoa,  with  two  genera, 
Cephalodiscus  and  Bhabdopleura  (q.v.). 

t  pte>-4-br»n-cM-a'-ta,  «.   pL     [PTERO- 

BRANCHIA.) 

pter-o-bran'-chl-ate,  a.  [PTKROBRANCHIA.] 
Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Ptero- 
branchia.  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  436.) 

ptSr-ft-car'-pti»,  s.    [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

jcopTroc  (kiirpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergieee,  having  a  thin 
wing  at  the  edge  of  the  fruit.  Large  trew, 
chiefly  from  the  tropics.  Pterocarpus  Afarsu- 
vium,  P.  indicns,  and  P.  macrocarpui  furnish 
East  Indian  kino,  and  P.  erinaceus,  African 
kino,  P.  Drum  and  P.  Santalinw,  Red  San- 
dal-wood, P.  dalberggioides,  &  good  Indian 
wood,  and  P.  indfcus,  the  excellent  Andaman 
Red-wood.  Cattle  and  goats  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  P.  Maraupium. 

1  Pfsromrpi  lignum  is  the  Red  Sandal-wood 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

ptSr-S-car'-y-a.  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cargo.  (q.v.)".] 

Palteobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  apparently 
akin  to  Carya.  From  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
Bovey  Tracey. 

ptSr-Sc'-er-fa,  ».  (Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
«pot  (keraa)  =  a  horn.) 

1.  Zool. :  Scorpion  shell ;  Spider  shell. 
Shell,  when  young,  like  that  of  Strombus ; 
afterwards  the  outer  lip  becomes  prolonged 
into  several  long  claws,  one  of  them  forming 
a  posterior  canal.  Recent  species  twelve, 
from  India  or  China, 

2  Pcdieont. :  Species  numerous,  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Upper  Chalk.    (Woodward.) 

ptSr-6-clej,  ».    [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  «A«'t 

(kleia)  =  the  tongue  of  a  clasp,  in  allusion  to 
the  pointed  feathers  of  the  tail.] 

1.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ptero- 
clidre,  with  fourteen  species,  having  the  range 
of  the  family. 

2.  Palmnt. :  Occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  France 
and  Central  Europe. 


pter-de'-U-dea,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pterooU.es); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Sand-grouse  (q.v.),  Rock-pigeons  ; 
a  family  of  Gallinas,  with  two  genera,  Ptero- 
cles  and  Syrrhaptes,  and  sixteen  species, 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region  and 
Central  Asia,  extending  into  southern  Europe 
and  Hindostan. 

pter-d-cSe'-cfis,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
KOICICO;  (kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  PolygonaceaB.  The  pounded 
roots  of  Pteroooanu  aphyUia  yield  a  mucilage 
like  gum  tragacauth,  eaten  in  Russia. 

pter-S-dao'-ttfl,  pter-S-dao'-ttfle,  «. 

[PTERODACTYLUS.]    Any  reptile  belonging  to 
the  genus  Pterodactylus  (q.v.). 

pter-S-dae'-t  jrl-otts,  a.  [Eng.  pterodactyl ; 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  ptero- 
dactyls. 

pter-o-dac'-tjfl-tiB, ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
ScycrvAos  (daktulot)  =  a  finger.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  ofPterosauria(q.v.),  with 
seven  species  from  the  Jurassic,  two  from  the 
Wealden,  and  fonr  from  the  Chalk.  (Etheridge.) 
There  are  four  phalanges  in  the  wing-finger, 
the  jaws  for  theii  whole  length  are  armed 
with  long  and  slender  teeth  ;  tail  short  and 
movable. 

t  ptSr-i-der'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
ie'pjua  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Zool. :  Gervais'  name  for  a  genus  of  Phyllo- 
stomidee,  akin  to  Phyllostoma  (q.v.). 

pter-o'-dl-ftm,  *.     [Gr.  irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a 
wing,  and  «I6os  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  A  samara.    (Desvaux.) 

pter'-o'-do'n, ».  [Gr.  <mpd»  (pteron)  =  a  wing ; 
suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hysenodontidffi,  allied 
to  the  type-genus,  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
France. 

pter-6-gloV-SUS,  *  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
•yAiio-o-a  (glosKi)  =  the  tongue.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Rhamphastidee.  Nos- 
trils vertical,  naked  ;  wings  short,  rounded  ; 
tail  lengthened,  graduated. 

pter'- o- is,  s.  [Gr.  irrepiea  (pteroeis)s= 
feathered,  winged.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scorpsenidte,  with  nine 
species,  from  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific,  They 
are  beautifully  coloured,  and  the  pectoral  rays 
are  prolonged.  It  was  formerly  believed  that, 
like  Dactyloporus,  they  could  take  short 
flights,  but  the  membrane  connecting  the  pec- 
toral rays  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to  raise 
themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

pier'-i-Ute, «.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Or.  AiSos 
(lilhos)=  a  stone.] 

Jf  in. :  An  altered  lepidomelane  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  plumose  groups. 

pte-ro'-ma,  *.  [Gr.,  from  m-epov  (pteron)  = 
a  wing.] 

Arch. :  The  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the 
cella  of  a  temple  and  the  columns  of  a  peri- 
style. 

pteV-o'-mjfa,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  iuvj 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sciurinse.  with  twelve 
species,  confined  to  the  wooded  regions  from 
the  Western  Himalayas  to  Java  and  Borneo, 
with  species  in  Formosa  and  Japan.  (Wallace.) 
Tail  cylindrical ;  limbs  united  by  a  cutaneous 
expansion  forming  a  parachute,  the  supporting 
cartilage  of  which  springs  from  the  carpus. 

t  pter-i-no'-tfis,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
niro!  (notos)  —  the  back.] 

Zool. :  According  to  Gray  and  Peters,  a  sub- 
genus  of  Chilonycteris,  in  which  Dobson 
places  it  as  ChUonycteris  davyi.  The  wings 
are  attached  along  the  course  of  the  spine. 


pter-i-nur'-a,  s.      [Gr.  wrtpiv  (pferon)  =  a 
wing,  and  oi>pa  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  Margined-tailed  Otter ;  a  genus  of 
Lutrinse,  with  one  species,  Pteronura  sand- 
bachii,  from  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

pter  oph'-a-ne;,  «.     [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
^uaiat  (phano$)  =  bright.] 

Ornith. :  Sapphire-wing  ;  a  genus  of  Tro- 
chilidse  (q.v.).  Wings  large  and  sickle-shaped, 


tarsi  clothed,  bill  very  stout  and  slightly 
turned-up  at  the  point.  The  female  has  much 
more  sombre  plumage  than  the  male.  On« 
species  only  known,  Pterophanes  temmintki, 
ranging  into  Columbia,  through  Ecuador,  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

pter-A-phor'-i-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptero- 
phor(U3);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -f<te.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  small  Moths,  consti- 
tuting the  group  Pteropliorina.  Generally 
with  the  anterior  wings  bifid  and  the  posterior 
ones  trifid.  British  species  twenty-nine. 

pter-i-phSr-i'-nft,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptero- 
phor(m);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -tna.] 

[PTEROPHORID.fi.] 

pter-Sph'-or-tis,  ».  [Gr.  irrtpwfwpo?  (ptero- 
phoros)  =  feathered  :  prof,  ptero-,  and  4>opoc 
(phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Entom.  :  Plume-moths  ;  the  typical  genm 
of  PterophoridBB.  Small  gray  or  whiU  moths. 
Twenty-eight  are  British. 

pter-i-phyl'-lfim,  "•  (Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
^liAAoi-  (phulUm)  =  a  leaf.) 

Palaobot.  :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceee  (?),  with 
winged  leaves.  From  the  Rhietic,  the  Oolite. 
and  the  Wealden  of  England,  &c. 

pter'-o-pi,  s.  pi.    [PTEBOPUS.] 


,  a.  [PTEROPID.E.]  Belonging  to, 
or  having  the  characteristics  of,  the  family 
Pteropidse  (q.v.).  (Ccusell's  Hat.  Hut.,  i.  330.) 

pter-5p'-i-d«,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lad.  pterop(\a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<ttr.\ 

Zool.  :  Fruit-bats,  sometimes  called  Flying- 
foxes  ;  the  sole  family  of  the  sub-order  Mega- 
chiroptera  (q.v.),  the  Frugivora  of  Wagner. 
They  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  Austra- 
lia, and  form  two  groups  :  Macroglossi  and 
Pteropi.  [PTEROPDS,  2.) 

pter'-o-pine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  pterop(us)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -int.]  The  same  as  PIKROPID  (q.v.). 
(Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  276.) 

ptSr-ft-plaf-S-a  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
irAarvs  (plaius)  =  broad.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trygonldae,  with  lix 
species^  from  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 
Body  twice  as  broad  as  long  ;  tail  very  short 
and  thin,  with  serrated  spine,  and  sometimes 
with  rudimentary  fin.  Pteroplatea  aUavela 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean. 

pter'-i-plax,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  *W{ 
(plax)  —  anything  flat  or  broad.] 

Pateoni.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  from 
the  Northumberland  Coal-measures. 

*  pter-o-plS-glst'-Ic,  o.    [PTERIPLEOISTIC.J 

pter'-6-p8d,  s.  [PTEROPODA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Pteropoda  (q.v.). 

pter-Sp'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
TTOI/S  (pous),  genit.  iro5o«  (potion)  =  a  foot.] 

Zoology  : 

*  1.  A  class  of  Cuvier's  embranchement  or 
sub-kingdom  Mollusca. 

2.  A  sub-class  of  Cephalopoda,  in  which  th» 
mid-  region  of  the  foot  is  drawn  out  into  a  pair 
of  wing-like  muscular  lobes,  used  as  paddles. 
The  hind-region  is  often  absorbed,  but  may 
carry  an  operculum  ;  the  fore-region  is  some- 
times drawn  out  into  tentacles,  provided  with 
suckers.  There  are  two  orders  :  Thecosomata 
(q.v.)  and  Gymnosomata. 


,  a.  [Eng. 
Belonging  to  the  Pteropoda  ;  wing-footed. 

pter-Sp-to'-chl-dte,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pteroptoch(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Bush-wrens  ;  a  family  of  Songless 
Birds,  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
South  America,  with  a  few  species  in  South- 
east Brazil,  and  one  in  the  valley  of  Madeira. 
There  are  eight  genera  and  nineteen  species, 
remarkable  for  enormous  feet  and  scaled  tarsi. 

pter-Sp-to'-chus,  ».  [Pref.  plero-,  and  Gr. 
flrwKdf  (p(ofcos)  =  shy,  timorous.  Named  from. 
the  habits  of  the  family.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pteroptochidse  (q.v.),  with  two  species  from 
Chili.  [BARKING-BIRD.] 

ptcr  6  pii»  (pi.  ptSr'-S-pi),  «.  [Pref.  pfcro-, 
and  Gr.  irous  (pous)  =  a  foot.  ] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xeuophou,  cyist.    -ing. 
-clan. -tian  =  Shan,   -tlon, -sion  =  Blmn; -tion, -jion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  mhus.   -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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pterosaur— ptlnus 


Zoology: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Pteropi  [2].     Muzzle  long,  narrow,  and  cylin- 
drical ;  nostrils  pro- 
jecting; upper  lip 

a  vertical  groove  in 
front;  tail-less;  in- 
terferaoral  mem- 
brane deeply  emar- 
ginate  behind,  in 
some  species 
scarcely  developed 
in  the  centre.  This 
genus  includes  the 
largest  and  some  of 
the  most  brilliant 
coloured  of  the 
Chiroptera.  Dob. 
•on  enumerates  and  PTEROPUS. 

describes  forty-one 

•pecies.  The  bright-hued  fur  of  some  of  these 
bats  is  probably  due  to  protective  mimicry. 
Dobson  (Cat.  Chirop.t  p.  17,  Note  t)  says : 

"  Any  one  who  hiu  Been  a  colony  of  them  Bats  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  ti  banyan-tree,  or  from  a 
•ilk-cotton  tree,  must  have  been  (truck  with  their  re- 
•emblano*  to  l«rne  ripe  fruit* ;  and  thit  1§  especially 
uoticeable  when  they  hang  in  cluster*  from  the  leaf- 
•talks  of  the  cocoanut-palni,  where  they  may  be  easily 
mlst&keu  for  a  bunch  of  ripe  cocoanuts." 

2.  PI  .'The  typical  group  of  the  Pteropodidae 
(q.v.),  with  six  genera  :  Epomophorus,  Ptero- 
jms,  Cynonycterii,  Cynopterus,  Harpyia,  and 
Cephalotes. 

pteV-o-aaur,  *.  [PTEROSAUR:  A.]  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  order  Pterosauria  (q.  v.\ 

pter-o-sau'-rf-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  plero-,  and  Or. 
o-owpos  (aauros)=  a  lizard.] 

Pafaont. :  An  order  of  flying  Reptilia  of 
Mesozoicage.  No  exoskeleton  ;  dorsal  verte- 
bra precocious,  anterior  trunk-ribs  double- 
headed  ;  broad  sternum,  with  median  keel, 
and  ossified  sternal  ribs.  Jaws  generally 
armed  with  teeth,  implantedin  distinct  sockets. 
The  fore-limb  consists  of  a  humerus,  ulna,  and 
radius,  carpus,  and  hand  of  four  fingers,  the 
inner  three  unguiculate,  the  outer  clawless  and 
enormously  elongated.  Supported  by  this 
finger,  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  compara- 
tively short  hind  limb,  was  a  patagium,  or  fly- 
ing membrane.  The  bones  were  pneumatic. 
Chief  genera  :  Pterodactylus,  Dimorphodon, 
Rhamphorhynchus,  Pteranodon,  and  Orni- 
thopterus.  Prof.  Seeley,  having  regard  to  the 
ornithic  type  of  brain,  and  the  pneumaticity 
of  the  bones  of  the  Pterosauria,  places  them 
in  a  distinct  class,  Ornithosauria  which  he  re- 
gards as  most  nearly  related  to,  but  coequal 
with,  the  class  Aves.  Marsh  separated  from 
the  order  the  group  Pteranodontia  (q.v.),  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Gunther  and 
St.  G.  Mivart 

pter  6  sper  miim,  *.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

oTre'pfio  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dombeye®.  Shrubs  or 
trees  with  scaly  down,  fragrant  white  flowers, 
woody  capsules,  and  winged  seeds.  Fourteen 
known  species,  from  Tropical  Asia.  The  down 
on  the  leaves  is  used  in  India  to  stop  wounds. 

pter-Ss'  por-a,  *.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
orropo  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Monotropacete.  Only 
known  species,  Pterospora  Andromedea,  used 
by  the  North  America  i  Indians  as  an  anthel- 
mintic  and  diaphoretic. 

pte>-$s  tl-chi'-nee,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ptero- 
ttich/v*);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Emom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidse.  Some 
are  British,  but  the  finest  are  Australian. 

ptdr  os'-tl  chiis,  s.     [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Or. 
<TTI'XO«  (stichos)  —  a  row,  a  line.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pterostichinse. 

*  t  pte>-6-tra'-che'-a,  *.      [Pref.  ptero>,  and 
Lat.,  Ac.  trachea  (q.v.).] 
ZooL  :  Forsk's  name  for  Firola  (q.v.). 

pte'r-ox'-tf-lo'n,  *.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Or. 
'fvAov  (xuum)  —  wood.] 

Bot. ;  A  doubtful  genus  of  Sapindaceae. 
Pteroxylon  utile,  a  native  of  Southern  Africa, 
yields  a  timber  like  mahogany. 

pte>-ytf-I-tim,  *-  [Gr.  irrtpvyiov  (pteruaion), 
dim.  from  irrtpy£  (pttrux),  genit.  irrtpvyo? 
(pterugos)  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Bot.  ;  Any  wing-like  membranous  expan- 
sion of  a  seed. 


t  2.  Pathol. :  A  film  on  the  eye.  Popularly 
called  a  web. 

3.  Surg. :  A  delicate  pointed  Instrument  for 
removing  a  web  from  the  eye.  [2.] 

pter-y  go-,  pref.  [Gr.  wrepuf  (pterux),  geuit. 
irWpvyw  (pterugos)  —  a  wing.] 

Nat.  Science :  Winged,  pterygoid  (q.v.).  In 
anatomy  there  are  ptery go- palatine  plates,  a 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament  and  fissure,  Ac. 

pter  y-g6-9eph-a-lus,  *.  [Pref.  pterygo-, 
and  Gr.  *«f>aA*j  (kepkaU)  =  the  head.] 

Paltvont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Blenniidae. 

pter -y  gold,  o.  A  t.  [Or.  wWpvf  (pterux), 
genit.  intpvyos  (pterugos)  =  *  wing,  and  •Ifios 
(eido$)  =  form.} 

A*  As  adjective : 

Anat. :  Wing-shaped. 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  Anat. :  The  interior  pterygoid  plates. 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :  A  bone  in  the  vertebrate 
skull  corresponding  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
processes  in  man. 

pterygoid  plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  plates  in  the  skull,  an  external 
or  exterior,  and  an  internal  or  interior  one  ; 
the  former  is  the  broader,  its  outer  surface 
bounds  the  zygomatic  fossa ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
longed into  a  hamular  process. 

pterygoid  process,  *. 

A  nut.  (PI.) :  Two  processes  projecting  down- 
wards, and  slightly  forwards,  between  the 
body  and  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

pter-y-g6-pUch'-th#S,  *.  [Pref.  pterygo- ; 
second  element  doubtful,  and  Gr.  tvW? 

(ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridse,  from  the 
fresh  waters  of  Brazil.  There  are  long  bristles 
round  the  margin  of  the  snout  and  interoper- 
culura. 

pter-y-go'-ta,  ».    [PTERYOOTUS.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stereulese,  The  seeds  of 
Pterygota  alata,  an  East  Indian  Tree,  are  said 
to  be  narcotic. 

pter-y-go  -tus,  t.    [Pref.  pterygo)-,  and  Gr. 

ous  (cms),  genit.  «TO«  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Palosont.  :  A  genus  of  Eurypteridae.  It  has 
been  restored  by  Dr,  Henry  Woodward.  An- 
terior portion  of  the  body  with  a  carapace, 
having  a  pair  of  large  compound  eyes  and  a 
pair  of  minute  larval  ones.  Five  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages beneath  the  carapace ;  the  first  pair 
chela te,  and  constituting  the  antennae,  the 
next  three  pair  spinous  organs,  and  the  last 
pair  rowing  organs.  Beside  the  head  there 
are  thirteen  free  segments,  counting  the  telson 
as  one.  Various  species  are  known  ;  from  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  of  England,  Scotland, 
Bohemia,  Ac.  Pterygotus  anglicus,  called  by 
the  Scotch  quarrymen  Seraphim,  from  the 
wing-like  form  and  feather-like  ornament  of 
the  thoracic  appendage,  must  have  been  five 
to  six  feet  long,  and  more  than  a  foot  across. 

ptSr'-y-lo,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  vrtpov  (pteron)  =  a 
feather,  and  vXt)  (hule)  =  a  wood,  a  forest.} 

Ornith, :  Nitzsch's  name  for  what  are  now 
known  to  English  ornithologists  as  "feather- 
tracts" — clumps  or  tractsof  feathers,  with  bare 
spaces  between  them,  the  whole  forming  the 
pterylosis(q.v.).  John  Hunter  and  Macartney 
had  previously  noticed  these  feather-tracts; 
the  remarks  of  the  latter  were  published  in 
1819 (Reetf  Cyclop.,  art.  Feathers),  and  Owen  in- 
troduced Hunter's  observations  into  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
(vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  811),  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  taxonomical  value 
of  the  distribution  of  the  ptery lae,  which  has 
since  been  recognised. 

pter-y-16-graph'-ic,  ptSr-^-lo-graph'- 

Ic-aj,  a.  [Eng.  pterylograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  pterylo- 
graphy  (q.v.);  treating  of  the  distribution  of 

the  feather-tracts. 

pter-y-lo-graph'-lc-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng. 
pterylographical ;  -ly.]  With  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  the  feather  tracts. 

"  This  group,  although  inferior  to  the  preceding  in 
extent,  is.  nevertheless,  much  more  variable,  •pttrylo- 
graf>hicalIV."-.\itucM :  Pttryloyraphy  (ed.  delator), 


pter  y  log  ra  phy,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  pteryl* 
graphia ;  Mod.  Lat.  pterylce  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
ypdjua  (graphS)  =  to  write.] 

Ornith.:  "An  enumeration  and  detailed 
description  "f  the  feathered  regions  of  the 
bodies  of  birds.  The  study  of  the  pterylosls 
of  birds  was  begun  systematically  by  Nitzsch 
in  his  academical  thesis,  Pterylographitx 
Avium  pars  prior,  published  at  Halle,  183&-4, 
elaborated  by  him,  and  published,  after  his 
death,  in  1840,  under  the  editorship  of  Bur- 
meister,  with  the  title,  System  der  PterylO' 
grapkie.  An  English  edition,  translated  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.8.,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Sclater, 
was  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  18U7. 

pte"r~y-16'-sls,  *.    [PTEBYL*.] 

Ornith. :  The  arrangement  of  the  feather- 
tracts  in  any  family,  genus,  or  species,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  Nitzsch  enriched  his 
Pteryhgraphie  with  numerous  figures  of  ptery- 
losis,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  furnished 
"  equally  significant  and  important  characters 
for  the  certain  and  natural  discrimination  of 
the  families  of  birds." 

"  The  pterylotii  of  this  cuckoo  Is  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  Cuculus." — Proc.  Jlool.  Koe.,  1886,  p.  17*. 

ptlT-I-da,  &  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptil(itlium) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanneee. 

pti  lld'-I  ttm,   s.     [Gr.   ITTI'AOF   (ptilon)  =  a 
feather,  and  «Mo?  (eido*)  =  form.] 
Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ptilida  (q.T.> 

ptfl-6-,  pnf.    [Gr.  irrtAoF  (ptilon)  =  a  feather, 
down,] 
Nat.  Science :  Feathered,  plumose. 

ptH-o^er'-ctis,  ».  [Pref.  ptilo-,  and  Gr. 
K«>itof  (kerkos)  =  a  tail  ] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Tupaifdae  (q.v.),  with  on* 
species,  Ptilocercus  lowii,  the  Pentail  (q.v.). 

ptil  on  6-rhyn  chus,  s.  [Or.  JTTI'AO* 
(ptilon),  genit.  vnAdwf  (p(i/orw»)=  a  feather, 
and  pt>yxo*  (rkungckos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  Satin  Bower-bird  ;  a  genus  of  Tec- 
tonarchince,  with  one  species,  Ptilonorhynchut 
violaceus,  from  Australia.  Bill  rather  stout, 
culraen  curved  to  emarginate  tip ;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  nearly  concealed  by  frontal 
feathers ;  wings  rather  long,  pointed ;  tail 
short,  square;  tarsi  covered  with  numerous 
scales,  toes  long  and  stout,  claws  curved  and 
acute.  P.  ravmsleyi  is  considered  by  Elliot 
to  he  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  St- 
riculus  melinut. 

ptil  i-pus,  *.  [Pref.  ptilo-,  and  Or.  wW« 
(pou$)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidfie,  with  fifty- 
two  species,  from  the  Australian  region  (ex- 
cluding New  Zealand)  and  the  Inao-Malay 
sub-region.  Jerdon  (Birds  of  India,  ii.  (pt.  ii.), 
p.  456)  describes  them  as  "  pigeons  of  very 
large  size,  adorned  in  many  cases  with  rich 
and  metallic  colours,  with  the  lower  parts 
usually  pale  and  glossless.  The  tarsus  Is 
short,  and  the  feet  are  broad.  The  forehead 
is  low  in  profile,  and  the  feathers  advance  on 
the  soft  portion  of  the  bill ;  gape  wide.  So 
far  as  is  known,  they  lay  but  a  single  egg." 

ptfl'-or-is,  t.    [Pref.  ptilo-,  and  Gr.  pt$  (rhis) 

—  the  nose.] 

Ornith. :  Rifle-bird  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Ep!- 
machinee,  with  four  species,  from  New  Guinea 
and  Australia.  Bill  longer  than  the  head, 
slightly  curved ;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by 
frontal  feathers ;  wings  moderate,  concave, 
rounded  ;  tail  rounded,  of  twelve  feathers. 
Tarsi  moderate,  covered  by  a  single  scale ; 
toes  slender,  claws  much  curved. 

ptln'-X-  dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptin(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id&.] 

Entom. :  An  aberrant  family  of  Malacoder- 
mata  (?).  Antennae  generally  long  and  fili- 
form ;  body  convex,  oval,  or  rounded.  Larva 
destructive  to  furniture,  Ac. 

pti  nus,  5.  [Gr.  $6ivw  (phthino),  for  4>6tM 
(phthio)  =  to  waste  away  ;  in  fut  to  cause  to 
waste,  to  destroy.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ptinid8e(q.v.). 
Body  oblong,  with  the  antennae  inserted  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  are  prominent  or  con- 
vex. Some  females  wingless.  They  inhabit 
garrets,  die.,  and  the  larvae  feed  on  dried 
plants,  prepared  skins,  &c. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel, 'her,  th$re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
«r,  wore,  well;  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ptisan— public 
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pti'-san,  *  pty-  sane,  *.  [Fr.  ptisanw  ;  Lat. 
ptisaiia  ;  Gr.  wrwdvy  (ptisani)  peeled  barley, 
barley-water  ;  irritrvu  (ptisso)  =  to  peel,  to 
husk  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tisana.} 

*  1.  On*.  Lang.  :  A  decoction  of  barley  with 
other  ingredients. 

2.  Med.  :  A  weak  drink,  containing  little  or 
no  medicinal  agent  ;  a  tisane. 

*  ptiz'-Ic-al,  a.    [PHTHISICAL.] 

*  pt6-chSg'-dn-&  s.     [Gr.  jpTtoxo*  (ptochos) 
=  a  beggar,  and  yo^  (pone)  =  a  generation.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  Tbe  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  la  a  pto- 
chogony,  a  generation  of  beggars."—  Sydney  Smith: 
Third  Letter  to  Archd.  Singleton. 

*tol-e-ma'-frs,  a.  [See  def.J  Pertaining  to 
any  of  the  numerous  Ptolemies  of  antiquity, 
and  specially  to  the  astronomer  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  A.D. 

Ptolemaic  system,  s. 

Astnn.  :  The  hypothesis  maintained  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest  that  the  earth  was 
a  fixed  body,  remaining  constantly  at  rest  in 
tV  centre  of  thfi  universe,  with  the  sun  and 
moon  revolving  round  it  as  attendant  satel- 
lites. To  account  for  the  more  complicated 
movements  of  the  planets,  a  contrivance  was 
devised  by  which  each  planet  revolved  in  a 
circle,  whilst  the  centre  of  that  circle  de- 
scribed another  circle  round  the  earth,  for 
the  ancient  physicists  refused  to  admit  that 
any  movement  except  in  a  circle  could  be 
perfect.  The  Ptolemaic  system  prevailed  till 
Copernicus  propounded  what  is  now  accepted 
as  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  Prof. 
Ball  (Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  6)  says  of  the 
old  theory  that  "  though  so  widely  divergent 
from  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  truth,  it 
did  really  present  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  movement  of  the  planets."  [EPICYCLE, 
DEFERENT,  COPKRNICAN  SYSTEM.) 

Ptol-S-ma'-lst,  a.  [PTOLEMAIC.]  A  believer 
in  or  supporter  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy. 

pto'  ma  in,  pto'  ma  Ino  (p  silent),  *. 
An  alkaloid  derived  from  putrefying  animal 
mutter,  or  from  disease  germs  in  the  living 

body. 

pto  sis,  s.  [Gr.=  a  falling,  from  wurrw  (pipto) 
=  to  fall.) 

Pathol.  :  A  falling  ;  as  Ptosis  palpebras,  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscle  which  should  keep  the 
upper  eyelid  from  falling. 

pty'-a-Un,  «.  (Qr.irrvaA.ov(,ptualon)=  saliva; 
suff.  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Chem.  :  A  sulphuretted  albuminous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  differs  in  some  of  its  reactions  from 
albumin,  mucin,  and  casein.  (Watts.) 


pty    al-Ism,  ».     [Gr.  irrva^ur^  (ptualismos), 
from  flTvw  (ptuo)  =  to  spit.] 
Med.  :  Salivation  ;  a  morbid  and  excessive 

secretion  of  saliva. 

pty-al'-o'-go'gue,  *.  [Gr.  im/aAc*  (ptualon) 
—  saliva,  and  &yiuy6s  (agogos)  —  leading,  bring- 
ing ;  ayio  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  bring.] 

Pkarm.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
Induces  salivation  or  a  flow  of  saliva. 

pty  '-as,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TTTVO*  (ptuas)  =  & 

fabulous  serpent,  said  to  spit  venom  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  meddled  with  it.  (Pliny  : 
H.  N.t  xxviii.  6,  18.)] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Colubrinte,  with  two 
species,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  The  body  Is  elongate, 
more  or  less  compressed  ;  tail  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  length  ;  the  head 
distinct  from  neck.  Ptytis  mucosut  is  the  Rat- 
snake  (q.v.). 

ptychr-,  pref.    [PTTCHO-.] 

pty-cha-can'-thtis,  *.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and 
Gr.  aKavQa.  (akantha)  —  a  spine.) 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
with  two  species  from  the  Lower  Devonian  of 
Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  one 
from  the  Coal-measures  near  Edinburgh. 

pty-Chd-,  ptVCh-,  pref.  [Gr.  irrv£  (ptux), 
genit.  irrv\6s  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or 
plait] 

Nat.  Science  :  Having  a  process  or  processes 
like  a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  plait. 


pty-ch6c'-er-a»,  *.  [Pref.  ptycho-t  and  Or. 
Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae.  The 
shell  bent  once  upon  itself,  the  two  straight 
portions  in  contact.  Eight  species.  From  the 
Neocomian  to  the  Chalk  of  Britain,  France, 
and  India.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

pty'-«hdde,  s.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  tlSot 
(eidoo-)  =  form.] 

Nat.  Science:  A  membrane  within  a  cell; 
protoplasm. 

pty'-cho-diis,  *.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  oSou? 
(odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  with 
more  or  less  quadrate  teeth,  the  crown  having 
transverse  parallel  plications  surrounded  by  a 
granulated  area.  Etheridge  enumerates  fifteen 
species,  from  the  Chalk. 

*  pty'-chS-gen,  s.     [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr. 
yfwata  (gennao)  =  to  engender.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Endogenous  plants,  with  vena- 
tion of  the  typical  kind,  i.e.,  with  the  veins 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  Opposed  to  Dictyogen  (q.v.). 

pty-cho-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr. 
Aewis  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sauridse,  with  three 
species  from  the  Lias. 

pty-cho'-tis.  9.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr.  o3« 
(ous),  genit.  WTO*  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Amminidse.  Small  annuals  or  biennials 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  India,  &c.  Pty- 
chotis  Ajowan  is  the  Ajowan,  Ajowain,  or 
Ajwain.  Called  also  Bishop's  Weed  and  Lov- 
age.  Cultivated  in  mauy  parts  of  India  for 
its  aromatic  seeds.  [AJWAINS.] 

pty-cho-zo'-Sn,  s.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr. 
£t?ov  (zoom)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse,  with  one 
species,  Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  the  Flyirg 
Gecko,  from  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  occurring  also  in  British  India. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  its  integu- 
ments are  dilated  into  broad  folds,  forming 
wing-like  expansions  along  the  sides. 

pty-d-nd'-tiis,  *.  [Gr.  irrvov  (ptuori)  =  a  fan, 
and  voiTOt  (notes)  =  the  back.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  geuus  of  Triglidee,  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

pty^'-ma-gogue,  *.     [Gr.  HTVO-/MI  (ptusma) 
=  saliva,  and  ayotyos  (agoyos)  =  leading ;  ayia 
(ago)  =  to  lead.] 
Pharm. :  A  ptyalogogue  (q.v.). 

pfit>,  *.  [A  contract,  of  public  (q.v.).]  A 
public-house.  (Slang.) 

"  The  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  him  to  com*  oat 
of  the  domestic  paradise  into  a  world  without  inibt." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct  81.  18S5. 

*piib'-We,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  bubble 
(q.v.).]  Puffed  out ;  fat,  podgy. 

"  Thou  shalt  fyode  me  fat,  and  wel  fed, 
A  a  pubbie  aa  may  be." 

Drant ;  Horace ;  Spittle  to  Tybuttut, 

*  pu'-ber-al,  a.    [Lat.  puber==ot  ripe  age; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]    Pertaining  to  puberty. 

pu'-ber-ty,  *  pu-ber-tie,  s.  [Fr.  pubertt, 
from  Lat  pubertatem,  accus.  of  pubertas  — 
the  age  of  maturity ;  puber  =  of  mature  age  ; 
pubes  =  t\)G  signs  of  manhood,  hair  ;  Sp.  pu~ 
bertad ;  Ital.  puberta.  ] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  age  at  which  persons 
are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children  ; 
the  period  marked  by  the  functional  develop- 
ment of  the  generative  system  in  both  male 
and  female,  and  their  corresponding  aptitude 
for  procreation.  In  males  this  usually  occurs 
in  temperate  climates  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  females  a  year  or 
two  before.  In  very  hot  and  very  cold  cli- 
mates puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier. 

"  The  powers  of  Imagination  and  reflection  do  not 
display  themselves  till  a  much  later  period ;  the 
former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  ana  the  latter 
till  we  approach  to  manhood."— Stewart ;  Qflbt  Human 
Mind,  voL  i..  ch.  vii.,  f  7. 

n.  Technically : 

1 1.  Bot. :  The  period  at  which  a  plant  first 
begins  to  bear  flowers. 

2.  Law. :  The  age  of  puberty  is  fixed  in  the 
case  of  males  at  fourteen  years,  and  in  the 
case  of  females  at  twelve.  They  are  then  held 
to  be  capable  of  contracting  marriage. 


pu  ber-u-lent,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  puberuleni, 
genit.  puberulentis,  dimin.  from  Lat.  pubem  = 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  down  so  short  aa  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  (Gray.) 

pii  bes,  s.    [Lat.  =  hair.] 

1.  Anat. :  (1)  The  middle  part  of  the  hypo- 
gastric  region,  so  called  because  at  the  period 
of  puberty  it  becomes  covered  with  hair ; 
(2)  The  hair  itself. 

f  2.  Bot. ;  The  down  of  plants. 

pu  bcs  £cncc,  *pu-b6s9'-$n-9y>.  [Eng. 
pubescen(t)  ;  -ce.\ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  state  of  having  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  state  of  puberty. 


"  Solun  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries  ;  In  the  flrrt 
teeth,  in  the  second  pu- 
e."  —  firowrte  :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  iv.  ,  ch.  xil. 


Udedeutitlon  or  falling  of 

" 


2.  Bot. :  Down  closely  pressed  to  the  sur- 
face ;  hairs  forming  a  short,  soft  stratum,  only 
partially    covering   the    cuticle.      Example, 
Geranium  molle. 

3.  Entom.  &  Zool. :  The  soft  hairy  down  on 
insects,  &c. 

pu-bes'-cent,  a.    [Lat.  pubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
pubesco  =  to  grow  hairy  ;  pubes  =  hair,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Arriving  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty ;  of  mature  age. 


"  That  women  are  menatruant,  and  men 
at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual 
truth."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errour*.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Bot.  &  Zool :  Covered  with  short,  weak, 
thin  hairs ;  downy. 


Pertaining  or  relating 


pu'-bic,  a.    [PuBis.] 
to  the  pubis  (q.v.). 

pu'-bls,  5.     [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  The  share-bone ;  one  of  the  bones 
constituting  the  pelvic  arch  in  vertebrates. 

pjib'-lic,  *  pub  lick,  *  pub-like,  »  pub- 
lyke,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  public,  feru.  publique,  from 
Lat.  publicus;  O.  Lat.  poblicus,  poplicus,  for 
populicus,  from  populus  =  the  people  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  publico;  Ital.  pubblico.]  [PEOPLE,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to   or  affecting   the  whole 
people ;    belonging  or  relating   to    a   state, 
nation,  or  community ;  general ;  opposed  to 
private :   as,  the  public  service,  the  public 
welfare,  a  public  act  of  parliament,  &c, 

2.  Open  to  common  or  general  use. 

"  Th'  unequal  combat  in  thepwWfo  square," 

Drydcn  :  Viryil ;  Jineid  fi.  4M. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  people  or  the  many; 
belonging  to  the  people  at  large ;   common, 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  class  or  set. 

"  A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  publick  scorn."  Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  609. 

4.  Circulating  among  people  generally ;  open 
to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  general,  notorious ; 
not  private  or  secret.    (Matthew  i.  19.) 

5.  Regarding  not  private  or  selfish  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large ; 
directed  towards  or  tending  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  people,  nation,  or  community : 
as,  public  spirit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  people  generally  and  collectively; 
the  general  body  of  mankind ;  the  members 
generally  of  a  state,  nation,  or  community : 
the  people  indefinitely.   (Used  with  the  defin- 
ite article.) 

"  Receive  me,  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  in*  public  never  knows." 

Counter:  Retirement  $70. 

2.  Any  particular  section  of  the  people  to 
whom  an  author,  actor,  or  other  public  cha- 
racter directly  appeals. 

*'  She  has  carried  away  successive  publict  by  her  own 
almost  unaided  genius."— Athenaeum,  May  «.  ISM, 
p.  827. 

3.  A  public-house,  an  inn. 

"  Te  may  come  ow«r  the  Bight  as  far  as  Blccorton, 
where  there  is  a  public." — Scott :  ffuy  Jfanntring,  ch, 

U  In  public :  In  open  view ;  openly,  pub- 
licly ;  not  in  private  or  secret.  (Milton :  P.  R.. 
ii  84.) 

public  -  chapel,  s.  A  chapel-of-ease 
(q.v.).  (fftarton.) 

*  public-hearted,  a.    Public-spirited. 

public  house,  «.  A  house  licensed  for 
the  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors;  an  inn. 
(English.) 

Public-house  plant :  A$arum  evropceum. 


66U,  boj> ;  pout,  jtfol ;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  phin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan.  -tlan  -  ohan.     tlon.  -alon  =  ahun ;  -(ion,  -flon    .  zhon.   -oious,  -tioua,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  —  bel,  del. 
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public-law,  s.     International  law  (q.v.). 
public-minded,  a.    Public-spirited. 

public-mindedness,  *.  Public-spirited* 
ness. 

public-orator,  *.    [ORATOR,  II.  2.] 

public-prosecutor,  0.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed to  originate  and.  conduct  prosecutions 
ID  the  public  interest. 

public-right,  «. 

Scots  law :  A  heritable  right  granted  by  a 
vassal,  to  be  held,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his 
superior. 

public-spirited,  a.  Having  regard  to 
the  public  interest  and  welfare,  rather  than 
to  private  interests  or  advantage  :  willing  to 
make  private  sacrifices  for  the  public  advan- 
tage ;  prompted  by  a  public  spirit;  patriotic. 

public-splritedly,  adv.  In  a  public- 
spirited  manner,  with  public  spirit. 

public-spiritedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  ueing  public-spirited  ;  a  public 
spirit ;  a  willingness  to  make  private  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  promote  the  public  interests 
And  welfare. 

"The  spirit  of  charity,  the  old  word  for  public- 
tpintedneu."—WhUlocJt;  Jfamwr*  of  the  Unglit*. 

public-works,  *.  pi.  Fixed  or  perma- 
nent works  executed,  by  civil  engineers  for 
public  use,  as  railways,  canals,  docks,  &c. ; 
more  strictly,  military  or  civil  engineering 
works  executed  at  the  public  cost. 

pub  -Uc-an,  *  pup-plic-an,  *.  [Lat.  pub- 
licanus  =  a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue, 
from  publicanus  =  pertaining  to  the  public 
revenue,  from  publicus  =  public  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  publicano ;  Ital.  pubblicano.] 

1.  Orig. :  A  collector  of  the  revenues,  or 
former  of  the  taxes  consisting  of  tolls,  tithes, 
harbour-duties,  duties  for  the  use  of  pasture- 
lands,  mines,  salt-works,  &c.  in  Roman  pro- 
vinces. From  the  nature  of  their  office,  and 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  many  of  their 
number,  these  officials  were  generally  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt (Matt.  ix.  10.) 

*  2.  A  collector  of  toll,  tribute,  customs,  or 
the  like. 

"How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks." 

Maketp.  :  Merchant  <tf  Venice.  L  1 

8.  An  Innkeeper. 

*  pub'-ll-oate,  v.t.  [Lat  publicatu$,  pa.  par. 
of publico  =  to  publish  (q.v.).]  To  publish, 
to  make  publicly  known. 

"Little  tin*.  If  vuWicated,  grow  gnat  by  their 
Bcaitdall."— Uuu*i*n ;  Ttart  of  tA«  Church,  p.  116. 

pub  ll-ca'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  publica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  publicatio,  from  publicatus 
[PUBLICATE]  ;  publicus  =  public  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
publication, ;  Ital.  pubblicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing,  or  making  known 
publicly ;  the  act  of  notifying  to  the  world, 
oy  words,  writing,  or  printing;  proclamation, 
promulgation ;  divulgation,  notification. 

"  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  la 
a  publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  '—Blackttone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  3. 

2.  Sped/. :  The  act  of  offering  a  book,  map, 
print,  or  other  literary  or  musical  composi- 
tion to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous 
distribution,  or  by  printing  in  a  newspaper, 
journal,  &c 

"[The  letters]  were  written  without  thought  of  pub. 
Hcufi',n."—tf.  aitraeti:  LA.  Beacontjleld't  Corretpon- 
dence.  llntrod.) 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published ;  a  book, 
pamphlet,  &o.,  printed  and  offered  for  sale,  or 
to  public  notice. 

pub -li  cist,  8.  [Fr.  publicist*;  Ital.  publi- 
cista.] 

1.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature   and 
nations ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  on,  or  is 
versed  in  public  or  international  law. 

"The  Arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  publicittt 
•ould  deviae."— Macauiay:  tiitt.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  One  who  writes  on  current  social  or  politi- 
cal topics,  espec.  in  magazines,  reviews,  &c. ; 
a  journalist 

"An  International  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
authors,  three  publishers,  and  three  pttblicittt." — 
Scribner't  Jfagtuine,  May.  1880,  p.  138, 

pub-ll9'-it-&  *.  [Fr.  publicite.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  public,  or  known  to  the 
people  at  large ;  notoriety. 

"The  modern  system  of  publicity  brings  vice  more 
to  the  surface."— ftaily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1886. 


pub'-llc-ly,   *  pub'-lick-l^,   ado.     [En«. 
public;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  public   manner;    openly,  without 
secrecy  or  concealment  ;  in  public. 

"  Publicly  affronted  by  SarBfleUl.*  —  Maoeutlay:  ffitt, 
£nff.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

"  Great  reward*  an  publickly  offered  for  it*  supply." 
—Additon, 

*piib  Uc  ness,  *  pub'  lick-ness,  5.  [En-. 

public;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or 
of  belonging  to  the  community, 

"Nor  does  the  putiltckneu  of  it  leaven  propriety  in 
:  Workt,  L  292. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or 
open  to  the  view  or  knowledge  of  the  people 
at  large  ;  publicity,  notoriety. 

pub'-lish,  *  pub  -lisch-  cu,  *  pub-  Uah-en, 
*  pup  Uscn-en,  *  pup  Us  -on,  *pnp- 
plishe,  v.t.  [Yr.publier,  from  Lat.  publico  — 
to  make  public;  publicus  =^  public  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  publicar;  Ital.  publicare.] 

L  To  make  public  or  known,  either  by 
words,  writing,  or  printing  ;  to  notify  publicly  ; 
to  proclaim,  to  promulgate,  to  divulge. 

"  That  the  tacred  and  tailing  truth  of  God  b«e  openly 
publuhed."—  Booker:  Ecclet,  foiitie,  bk.  v.,  |  1&. 

*  2.  To  expose  publicly. 

"  He  wai  rightful  and  wolde  not  jmpplithe  hir."- 

Wj/cliffe  :  Matthew  L  19. 

3.  To  make  known  or  notify  by  posting  or 
reading  in  a  church  :  as,  To  publish  banns  of 
marriage. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  printed  and  offered  fur 
sale  ;  to  issue  from  the  press  to  the  public  ; 
to  put  into  circulation. 

"  Not  to  publiih  this  aatlre  with  my  narn«."—  Byron  : 
M  nglith  Bardt  A  Scotch  Jlniewen.  (Prwl) 

5.  To  utter,  pass,  or  put  into  circulation  : 
as,  To  publish,  counterfeit  paper. 

*  pub  -lish  a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  publish;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  published  ;  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

"  An  editor  accepted  from  a  little-known  correepon- 
dent  wtnit  •eeiucu  a  publithublt  t»t«."—  Athtntaum. 
Feb.  ft,  les*. 

pub  -lish-er,  *.    [Eng.  publish  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  publishes  or  makes  known  what 
was   before  private  or  unknown  ;  one  who 
divulges,  promulgates,  or  proclaims  publicly. 

"  Love  of  you 

"Hath  made  me  pitWther  of  this  pretence." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  \  erona.  in.  L 

2.  One  who  publishes  or  prints  and  issues 
to  the  public  books  and  other  literary  matter, 
map*,  engravings,  music,  and  the  like  for  sale  ; 
one  who  prints  and  offers  books,  &c.,  for  sale. 

"Our  respectable  jmbHthtrt  are  decidedly  In  favour 

of  the  international  copyright.  '—Scribner'i  Magazine, 
May,  1880,  p.  137. 

3.  One  who   utters,  passes,  or  puts  into 
circulation  counterfeit  paper. 

pub'-lish  incut,  *  pub-lysshe-ment,  *. 

[Eng.  publish,;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  known 
to  the  public  ;  public  exposure. 

"(He)  rebuked  them  by  open  publytthement  and 
otherwyt*.*—  .ftiAyan.-  Chrontcte,  vol.  hi,,  ch.  ccxxix. 

2.  An  official  notice  made  by  a  town-clerk 
of  an  intended  marriage  ;  the  publication  of 

the  banns  of  marriage. 

pu-bd-,  pref.    [Puma.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pubis,  as  the 
pubo-femoral  ligament 

puc'-cine,  *.     [Eng.  pucc(oon);  -int.} 

Chem.  :  A  doubtful  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in 
the  root  of  Sanguinaria,  canadensis. 

puc-ci'-nj-qt,  «.  [Named  after  T.  Puccinius, 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence,] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Puccinni  (q.v.). 
Protospores  uniseptate,  stipitate,  not  bound 
together  by  gelatine.  The  genus  is  parasitic 
and  destructive  to  the  plants  on  which  it 
grows.  Puccinid  grcMiinis,  the  common  mil- 
dew, causes  the  rudt  or  blight  in  corn. 

puc-Ci-nI-»'-l,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  jntccini(a); 

Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eei.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes  (q.v.). 
Formerly  restricted  to  genera  with  septate 
protospores,  but  now  extended  to  those  which 
have  a  single  cell  but  no  peridium. 

pUC-Co6n',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Bot.  :   Sanguinaria*  canadensis,  the  Blood- 


root  About  six  inches  high,  thick  creeping 
root-stock,  a  single  leaf,  and  flower  with  two 
sepals  aod  eight  to  twelve  petals.  It  has 
been  used  by  dyers ;  the  American-Indians 
formerly  smeared  themselves  with  its  juice. 

pU9C,a.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  pulce)  =  n.  flea:  couleur- 
pi*ce  =  puce-coloured,  from  Lat.  pulicetn,  accus. 
of  pulex  =  a  flea.)  Of  a  dark-brown  or  reddisii- 
brown  colour ;  of  the  colour  of  a  flea. 

*  Pu-Cel,  5.      [PUCELLK.] 

*pU9' -el-age  (age  nsllr),*.  [Fr.]  [PUCELLE.] 
A  state  of  virginity. 

"  The  puc«lfiye  and  virginity  of  women."— Browne  : 
Religio  Medici,  §  la 

pu  9el'-las,    ».     [Etym.    doubtful.]     [Pais- 

CILLAS.] 

*  pu-oelle', «.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  pullcdla, 

dim  in.  of  Lat  pulius=&  young  animaL]  A 
virgin,  a  maid. 

"  The  affection  that  row  In  the  centre  of  that  modMt 
and  tober  pucelte't  mind." — Pointer ;  Palac*  q/ 
J'ltituun.  U..  ilg.  I,  i.  T. 

H  La  Puyelle :  Joan  of  Arc. 

pus'-er-oii,  «.  [Fr.,  from  puce  =  &  flea.) 
[1'ucK.J  Theaphis,  vinc-fretter,  or  plant-louse. 

pu  -91101 -pit,  s.    [PATCHOULI.] 

pu'^cher-ite,  ».  [After  the  Pucher  mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony,  where  found;  suff.  -U« 

(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  with  bismite  and  asbnlite.  Hard- 
ness, 4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  5'91 ;  lustre,  snbadamantine; 
colour,  reddish-brown  ;  streak,  yellow ;  trans- 
lucent to  opaque.  Compos.  :  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, 71*67;  vanadic  acid,  28-33  =  100,  equi- 
valent to  the  formula  BiO3VO3. 

puck,  *  pouko,  s.    [Ir.  puca  =  an  elf,  a  sprite ; 

Wei.  pwcat  pwci  =  a,  hobgoblin;  cogn.  w'th 
Gael,  and  Ir.  bocan  =  a  spectre,  an  apparition ; 
Corn,  bucca  =  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear ;  Wei. 
bwg;  IceL  p«fce  =  an  imp;  Ger.  spuk;  Eng. 
bug.]  [Buo  (1),  *.]  A  sprite,  elf.  or  fairy, 
celebrated  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Bobin  Goodfellow  and  Friar  Rush. 

puo  -ka,  5.  [Hind,  pakka  =  ripe.]  Solid,  sub- 
stantial, as  opposed  to  kutcha  =  soft,  flimsy 
Thus,  pucka  bricks  are  those  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
as  opposed  to  kutclia  bricks  dried  in  the  sun. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

puck'-er,  v.t.&i.     [A  frequent,  from  the  sam* 

root  as  poke  —  a  bag,  a  sack,  the  allusion  being 
to  the  top  of  a  poke  or  bag  when  drawn 
closely  together  by  means  of  the  string ;  cf. 
purse,  in  To  purse  the  lips.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  gather  into  puckers,  small 
folds,   or  wrinkles;  to  contract  into  ridges 
and  furrows ;  to  wrinkle.  (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

"  A.  petticoat  or  puckered  skirt  of  velvet." — Knight: 
Pictorial  Ilitt.  Bng..  li.  857. 

B.  Intrans. :     To    become     wrinkled     or 
gathered  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

puck'-er,  s.    [PUCKER,  v.]    A  fold,  a  wrinkle ; 

a  number  of  folds  or  wrinkles. 

H  To  be  in  a  pucker :  To  be  in  a  state  of 
flutter,  agitation,  or  anxiety. 

"The  whole  parish  wot  tn  a  pucker.' —8moB*t i 
Ptregrtne  1'icklv.  ch.  iL 

puck'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PUCKER,  v.] 

puck  ercd-  ness,  «.  [Eng.  puckered ;  -ness.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  puckered  or 
wrinkled. 

puck'-er-er.  5.  [Eng.  pucker,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puckers. 

puck'-er-ld&e,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Caprimulguseuropoevs 
(Hampshire.) 

*  puck'-er-^,  a.    [Eng.  pucker;  -y.] 

1.  Producing,  ortendingto  produce,  puckers. 

"  HI  line  of  these  wildiuga  are  acrid  and  puckery, 
genuine  verjuice."—  Thoreau  :  Excurtiont,  p.  29L 

2.  Full  of  puckers  or  wrinkles ;  inclined  to 
become  puckered  or  wrinkled. 

puck  -fist,  puck'-foist,  *.  [A  corruption 
of  Ger.  bojCst  =  a  puff-ball.  ] 

1.  (O/t/w/ormpuckfist):  A  puff-ball  (q.v,). 

2.  (Of  both,  forms) :  A  term  of  reproach, 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    *e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  aa  =  lew. 


puckish— pueraria 
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equivalent  to  "  vile  fungus," 
earth."    (Nares.) 


'scum  of  the 


"0  they  are  pinching  puck-JUtt." 

Ben  Jonton  :  A'ew  Inn. 

*  ptick  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  puck ;  ~ish.  ]  Resembling 
the  sprite  Puck ;  characteristic  of,  orsuited  to, 
Puck. 

*piick'-rel,  *.  [A  double  dimln.  from  puck 
(q.v.).]  A  little  fiend.  (Gi/ord:  Dial,  on 
Witches,  1603.) 

pu-cra'-£i--a,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Phasianidaj,  sub-family 
Lophuphorinae.  Bill  short,  culmen  much 
arched,  nostrils  nearly  concealed  by  feathers. 
Head  covered  with  a  long  crest ;  wings 
rounded,  tail  rather  long,  wedge-shaped. 
Tarsi  equal  to  middle  toe,  toes  rather  long. 
(Elliot.)  There  nre  three  species  :  Pucrasia 
macrolopha,  the  Pucras  Pheasant;  P.  xantlu>~ 
pita,  the  Buff-spotted  Pucras,  and  P.  duvan- 
ce/t,  Duvancel'a  Pucras,  all  from  the  Oriental 
region. 

ptid,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  pad  (2),  s.]    The 

hand,  the  fist,  a  paw.    (Colloq.) 

pfcd'-den-ing,  a.  [Prob.  from  pudding  (q.v.).] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  thick  wreath  or  grommet  of  matting  or 
oakum  tapering  towards  the  ends,  and  used  as 
&  fender.     [DOLPHIN,  *.,  II.  6.] 

2.  A  braid  of  yarns  around  the  ring  of  an 
anchor  when  a  hempen  hawser  is  to  be  bent 
thereto. 

*ptid'-derf  «.     [The  older  form  of  pother.} 

*piid'-der,  v.i.  &  t.    [PUDDER,  *.] 

A.  I nt  rans. :  To  make  a  pother,  fuss,  bustle, 


or  tumult ;  to  potter. 

"  Soin  almost  always  imddtr  in  the 
Sylveiter :  Du  Bartai.  Fifth  day,  First 


mtiii." 
week,  172. 

B.  Trans. :  To  confuse,  to  bother,  to  per- 
plex, to  embarrass. 

pud  -ding,  *  pod-ynge,  5.  [Irish  putog  =  a 
pudding,  the  numbles  of  a  deer ;  Gael,  putag 
=  a  pudding ;  Wei.  poten  =  a  paunch,  a  pud- 
ding ;  Corn,  pot  =  a  bag,  a  pudding.  Probably 
from  the  same  root  as  pad  (2),  s.,  pod,  podgy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intestine  ;  the  gut  of  an  animal 

"As   sure  a*  hi*  gat»  aw  made  of  puddingt."— 
SHaketp. :  Merry  Wivet,  it  L 

2.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  meat,  Ac. ;  a 
sausage. 

3.  A  kind  of  food,  of  a  soft  or  moderately 
hard  consistency,  variously  compounded,  but 
generally  made  of  flour  or  other  farinaceous 
substance,  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  sometimes 
enriched  with  fruit. 

"In  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weight, 
And  wild  pudding  against  empty  praise." 

Pop*:  Ouneiad,  L  U. 

4.  Food  or  victuals  generally. 

"  Eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue." 
Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

H  Naut.:  The  same  as  PUDDENING  (q.v.). 
If  Obvious  compounds :  pudding-bag,  pud- 
ding-doth. 

pud  ding- faced,  a.    Having  a  fat,  round, 

•nt]  smooth  face,  like  a  pudding. 

pudding  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Spams  radiatu*  ;  body  deep  ateel- 
Wue  ;  with  oblique  blue  streaks  on  the  cheek, 
tnd  blue  spots  on  the  ventrals. 

pudding-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Pennyroyal  (q.v,). 
pudding-headed,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 

*  pudding-heart,  s.    A  coward. 

"  Go,  puddl ng-heart  I " 
Taylor :  2  I'M. ip  Van  Artmeld*,  1U.  L 

*  pudding-house,  s.  Astomach.  (Nashe.) 
pudding-pie,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it    (Hal- 
Uwell.) 

2.  A  kind  of  open  cheese-cake  with  currants. 

(Kent.) 

"  Borne  cry  the  covenant,  instead 
Of  puddiny  pict  and  ginger  bread." 

Butler:  audOmu.1.2. 

pudding  pipe-tree.  5. 

Sot. :  Cassia  (Catkartocarpus)  Fistula. 

*  pudding-prick,  «.     The  skewer  which 
fastened  the  pudding-bag. 


pudding-sleeve,  s.    A  sleeve  of  the  full- 
•ess  clerical  gown. 


dress  clerical  go 


pudding  stone,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  siliceous 
conglomerates,  notably  that  of  Hertfordshire 
in  which  the  rounded,  jaspery  flint  pebbles 
resemble  the  plums  in  a  plum-pudding. 

*  pudding-time,  s. 

1.  The  time  of  dinner  ;  the  time  at  which 
pudding,  formerly  the  first  dish,  was  set  upon 
the  table. 

2.  The  nick  of  time  ;  the  critical  moment 

"Mara  that  atlll  protects  the  stout. 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid.  ' 


*  pudding  -  tobacco,   s.     A   kind    of 

tobacco,  perhaps  made  up  into  a  roll  like  a 
pudding. 

"  He  prays  hut  for  a  pipe  of  pudding-tobacco.  "—  Bin 
Jonton  :  Cynthia'  t  Knelt,  M.  1. 

t  ptid'-dlng-y,  a.  [Eng.  pudding  ;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  suggestive  of  a  pudding  ;  round 
and  plump. 

pud  die,  *  pod-el,  *pud-le,  "pud-del, 

s.  &  a.  [Iri»\i  ptodach  =  a  puddle,  mire;  Gael. 
plodan=&smzl\  pool,  dimln.  from  Irish  A  Gael. 
plod  =  a  pool  ;  Low  Ger.  pudel  =  a  pool  ;  Dut 
poedtUn  =  to  puddle.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  muddy  pool  or  plash  ;  a  pool  of 
muddy  water. 

"The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddle*  found." 
Thornton  :  CtttO*  of  Indulenee,  1L  C&, 

*  2.  Dirty,  muddy  water. 

"Obliged  to  fly  witli  his  wife  and  to  drink  puddle." 
—Burke  :  From  the  Old  to  the  yew  Whi-jt. 

*  3,  A  dull,  stupid-headed  person. 

"Hearing  her  called  a  limping  old  pwtdU."—Mad, 
ffArblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  vii.,  oh.  V. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Build.  :  The  same  as  PISE  (q.v.). 

2.  Hydr.-eng.  ;  Well-tempered  clay  and  sand 
used  to  render  banks  or  dikes  impervious. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Muddy,  dirty. 

"  With  puddlt  water  him  they  lewdly  drest." 

Drayton  :  Baront'  Wan,  T. 

puddle-ball,  s. 

Iron-manuf.  :  The  lump  or  ball  of  red-hot 
iron,  in  a  pasty  state,  taken  from  the  puddling- 
furnace  to  be  hammered  or  rolled. 

*  puddle-poet,  *.    A  mean,  petty  poet. 
"The  puddle-poet  did  hope  that  the  Jingling  of  his 

rhymes  would  drown  the  sound  of  his  false  quantity." 
—  fuller:  Church  BM.t  1.  1U.  L 

puddle-rolls,  «.  pi. 

Iron-manuf.  :  The  first,  or  roughing,  rolls  of 
a  rolling-mill,  by  passing  through  which  the 
loop,  or  ball  of  puddled  iron,  after  a  prelim- 
inary forging,  is  drawn  out.  It  Is  then  a 
rough  bar. 

puddle-train,  *. 

Iron-manuf.  :  A  train  of  rolls  for  reducing 
squeezed  puddle-  balls  to  puddle-  or  muck-bars. 

piid'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.    [PUDDLB,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  dirty  or  muddy  ;  to  be- 
foul. 

"They  threw  on  him 

Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  th«  hair." 
SHakctp.  :  Commit/  of  Krrort,  T. 

2.  To  befoul,  to  muddle. 

"Cockney  admirations  puddling  inch   a   head."— 
Carlyla  ;  Reminitcencet,  i.  819. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.-eng.  :    To  work    puddle  Into;   to 
render  watertight  by  means  of  puddle. 

2.  Iron-manuf.  :  To  convert  into  wrought- 
iron  by  the  process  of  puddling  (q.v.). 

"  The  effect  of  the  puddling  Is  still  further  to  remove 
the  carbon."—  Cauelft  Tech.  Educator,  pi.  xL,  p.  27*. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  dirty  stir. 

pud'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  puddl(e);  -<r.)  One  who 
or  that  which  puddles  ;  specif.,  in  iron  manu- 
facture, one  who  is  engaged  in  the  process  of 
puddling  iron.  Mechanical  puddlers  have  also 
been  adopted.  [PUDDLING-MACHINE.] 

"The  constant  attendance  of  the  puddler  and  his 
assistant.'1—  Cauell't  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  S74. 

pud'-dling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [PUDDLE,  v.J 
A.  A&  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Hydr.-eng. :  The  act  or  process  of  work. 
ing    plastic    clay  behind    sheet-piling,  in   a 
coffer -dam,  a  wall  in  a  dike,  the  lining  for  a 
canal,  or  any  other  situation,  to  resist  the  pene- 
tration of  water ;  generally  as  supplementary 
to  a  main  structure,  and  forming  a  retentive 
stratum  or  clothing  therefor. 

2.  Iron-manufacture : 

(1)  The  lining  of  the  hearth  or  boshes  of  a 
furnace  in  which  metal  is  melted.    The  term 
puddling  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  health  was 
originally  made  by  a  puddling  of  clay  upon  the 
bricks  or  masonry  of  the  furnace.    The  clay 
is  now  superseded  by  ore,  cinder,  and  scrap, 
banked  up  around  the  boshes  to  protect  them 
from  the  beat. 

(2)  The  process    of    converting    cast   Into 
wrought  iron  by  boiling  and  stirring,  by  which 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  are 
expelled  by  the  decarbonizing  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air  which  passes    through   the 
furnace. 

TT  Wet  puddlvng :  [PIO-BOIUNQ]. 
puddling-furnace,  s. 
Iron-manuf. :  A  kind  of  reverberatory  ftir- 
nace  for  puddling  iron. 

puddling -machine,  s. 

Iron-manitf. :  A  mechanical  puddler,  operat- 
ing by  means  of  mechanical  rabbles,  or  by 
rotation  of  the  furnace. 


#,  a.    [Eng.  puddl(e),  s. ;  -y.]    Muddy, 
dirty,  miry,  foul. 

"Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  kllleth   them."— 
Garcia :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

piid'-dock,  8.  [A  variant  of  paddock,  (1)  & 
(2)  (q.v.).] 

puddook-stool,  5.  A  toadstool.  (Scotch.) 

"  May  sprout  like  simmer  paddock-stool*," 

Burn* :  Epistle  to  William  Crete*. 

pttd'-dy,  a.    [PUDGY.]    Fat,  pudgy. 

*  pn'-den-9y,  5.     [Lat.   rrndens,   pr.   par.   ot 
pudeo  =  to   oe  ashamed.]     Modesty,  shame- 
facedness. 

"  A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  wanu'd  old  Saturn." 

ShaJcetp. :  Cymbeline.  It  s. 

pV-den'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  oTpuJendus, 
tut.  pass.  Mr.  of  pudeo  =  to  be  ashamed.] 
The  parts  of  generation,  the  privities. 

t  pu-den'-dal,  a.  [PUDENDA.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  pudenda  or  private  parts ; 
pudic  :  as,  the  pudendal  nerve. 

pud&'-jf,  a.  [A  variant  of  podgy  (q.v.).l  Pat 
and  short ;  thick,  podgy  ;  short  and  wide. 

"The  now  pudgy  north  and  south  aisles."— Tom Hn- 
son  ;  Level  qf  Batjleld  Chace.  p.  801. 

pud'-ic,  pud'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat  jwrfirwa,  from 
jmdeo  =  to  be  ashamed.]  Pertaining  to  the 
pudenda :  as,  the  pudic  artery. 

*  pu-dic/-lf-tj^t    s.     [Pr.  pudieitt,  from  Lat. 
pitdicitia,  from  pudicus=  modest.]    [PuDic.] 
Modesty,  chastity. 

pud'-sj^,  a.    [PUDGY.] 

pA-dii',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cervidte,  with  one  species. 
Pudu  humilis,  che  Venada,  from  Chili.  (Grj.y.) 
It  is  the  Cervus  humilis  of  Bennett,  but  is 
often  known  as  C,  pudu. 

*  pue,  s.    [PEW,  ».] 

pue,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry  or  chirp 
like  a  bird  ;  to  make  a  low,  whistling  sound. 

pn-a'-blo  (Western  pron.pwe"b'lo),..  [Sp.] 

1.  A   large    dwelling-bouse,  sometimes   ac- 
comodating    a  whole  tribe,  peculiar   to   the 
aborigines  of  New  Mexico  and  vicinity. 

2.  A  settlement  of  such  aborigines;  hence,  a 
pueblo  Indian,  as  distinguished  from  a  nomadic 
Indian. 

puer,  *.    [PURE,  *.] 

pu-er-ftr'-i'-a,  «.  [Named  after  M.  M.  N. 
Puerari,  a  professor  at  Copenhagen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clitorieaa.  Plants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Asia,  with  small  blue  or 
purple  flowers  and  linear  legumes.  Pueraria 
tvberosa  is  an  Indian  alpine  climber,  with 
large  tuberous  roots,  which  are  eaten.  The 
natives  apply  it  as  a  poultice  to  swelled 


boil,  boy;  poftt,  jo"wl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-olan,    tian  =  shan.    -tlon, -«lou  =  shun ; -fion, -flon  =  zhiin.    -cious.    tious,    nioua  -  shua.    -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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puerile— puffing 


joints,   and  give  it  as  a  demulcent  and  re- 

frigerant in  fevers, 

pu'-er-ile,  a.    &  *.      [Fr.  pueril,  from  Lat. 
nuerilis  =  boyish,  from  jw«r  =  a  boy;  8p.  & 
Port  jJwriZ;  Ital.  puerile.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Boyish,  childish,  juvenile  ; 
•uited  for  children  :  as,  puerile  amusements. 
(Usually  with  idea  of  contempt.) 

2.  PathoL  :  A  term  used  in  the  expression 
puerile  breathing  or  respiration  ;    breathing 
like  that  of  a  child,  i.e.,  attended  with  con- 
siderable sound,  arising  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 

*  B,  As  subst.  ;  A  childish  toy  or  thing. 
(Gaudfn.) 

•  pu'-er-ile-lj»  adv.     [Eng.  puerile  ;  *ly.]    In 
a  puerile   or    childish    manner  ;    childishly, 
triflingly. 

pu   er  lie  ness,   *.      [Eng.  puerile;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  puerile  ;  puerility. 

pU-er-fl'-I--ty,  *.     [Fr.  puerilite,  from  Lat 
puerilitatem,  accus.  of  pucrUUas,  from  puerilis 
^  puerile  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  puerile  ; 
boyishness,  childishness. 

"  A  reserve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school" 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  JErrouri,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  That  which  is  puerile  or  childish  ;  childish 
or  silly  acts,  thoughts,  or  expressions. 

"  The  .  .  .  M-lf-tvidt-iit  or  identical  puerility."— 
Stewart  :  Human  Mind,  vol.  1L.  en.  iii.,  |  2. 

*  3.  The  time  of  childhood. 

'  I  learnt  it  ID  my  lonons  of  puerility.'—  Backet  : 
life  <>f  Wtiliamt,  i.  8. 

IL  Civil  Law  :  The  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  that  of"  fourteen. 

pn-eV-pe>-al,  •  pu^r-per'-i-al,  a.  [Fr., 

from  Lat  puerpera  =  childbirth,  from  puer  = 
a  boy,  and  pario  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  childbirth. 

"  With  puerperial  pain." 

Beaumont  :  1'iyche,  c.  xvi.,  it  T.  (1651). 

puerperal  convulsions,  *.  ;•.'. 
Pathol.  :  Convulsions  sometimes  occurring 
In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.    Thirty  per 

cent  of  the  cases  are  fatal. 

puerperal-fever,  .-. 

Pathol.  :  The  low  fever  of  childbed,  com- 
mencing with  rigors  aad  chills  from  septic 
infection  and  contamination  of  fluids,  with 
local  lesion  of  structure  in  most  cases,  and 
often  severe  peritonitis.  There  are  three 
marked  varieties  :  the  simple  inflammatory, 
the  mild  epidemic  with  nervous  disturbance, 
and  the  putrid  or  malignant  epidemic.  It  is 
highly  infectious,  and  even  contagious,  some- 
times associated  with  erysipelas,  but  oftener 
caused  by  retained  clots,  dirty  habits,  in- 
temperance, carelessness,  &c.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  putrid  adyuamic  fever  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  of  aggravated  form. 

puerperal-mania,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Mania  sometimes  attacking  women 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  or 
later,  or  before  delivery.  There  is  often  an 
aversion  to  food,  as  well  as  to  the  husband, 
and  the  child,  &c.  Recovery  is  general. 

•  pu-er'-per-ous,  a,    [Lat.  puerpera  =  child- 
birth ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]    Puerperal. 

•  pn-et,  s.    [PEWIT.] 

puff,  *  puffe,  *.    [PUFF,  v.}   [Ger.  puff;  Wei. 
pujff;  Dan.  puff.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  short  sudden  and  single  emission  of 
the  breath  from  the  mouth  ;  a  quick  forcible 
blast;  a  whiff.    (Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  1.) 

2.  A  sudden  and  sharp  blast  of  wind. 
"  Not  one  pufft  of  winde  there  did  a 

- 


tt  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  same  as  PUFF-BALL  (q.v.V 

2.  Anything  of  a  light  and  porous  or  light 
and  swollen  substance  :  as,  pw/  -paste. 

3.  A  light  puffed-up  tart 

4.  A  substance  of  a  light  and  loose  texture, 
used  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin  : 
as,  a  powder-jnt/. 

6.  A  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  in  rolls  or 
curls.  (M  iss  Wetheratt:  Lamplighter  tfA.  1854), 
p.  313.) 


PUFF-ADDEU. 


6.  An  exaggerated  and  empty  commenda- 
tion ;  espec.  a  written  commendation,  as  of  a 
book,  the  playing  of  an  actor,  tradesmen's 
goods,  or  the  like. 

"  The  society's  money  had  been  used  to  obtain  pufft 
In  papers."— Morning  Pott,  Jan.  18.  IBM. 

*  7.  One  who  writes  puffs  for  hire  ;  a  puffer. 
puff-adder,  s. 

Zool. :  Vipera  (Clotho)  arietans,  one  of  the 
most  venomous  serpents  of  South  Africa.  In 
length,  when 
full  grown,  it 
is  from  four 
to  five  feet, 
and  is  as  thick 
as  a  man's 
arm.  The 
head  is  very 
broad,  the 
tail  suddenly 
tapered ;  pre- 
vailing, co- 
lour, brown, 
chequered 
with  a  darker 
shade  and 
with  white. 
It  usually 

glides  along  partially  buried  in  the  aand, 
and,  when  disturbed,  puffs  out  the  upper  part 
of  its  body,  whence  its  popular  name.  The 
Bosjesmans  smear  their  arrow  with  its  venom. 

puff  ball,  s.  A  fungus  of  the  genus  Ly- 
coperdon  (q.v.).  They  mostly  grow  on  the 
ground,  and  are  roundish,  at  first  tirin  and 
•  fleshy,  but  afterwards  powdery  within ;  the 
powder  consisting  of  the  spores,  among  which 
are  many  fine  filaments,  loosely  tilling  the 
peridium. 

puff-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Bucconidse  (q.v.). 

puff-dart,  s.  A  dart  projected  by  puffing 
through  a  tube. 

"  Make  about as  deep  and  luting  an  Inpression  u  pon 
any  parochial  body  within  beating  of  Big  Beii  as 
would  a  schoolboy's  puff-dart  on  a  robust  rhfuweros." 
-bail,  TeUyraph,  ""•  «•  "*& 

puff-legs,  >.  pi 

Ornith. :  Eriocnemis,  a  genus  of  Humming- 
birds, remarkable  for  the  tnft  of  pure  downy 
feathers  which  envelopes  each  leg. 

"  The  Puff-log*  are  In  great*  demand  among  the 
dealers ."—  Wood:  lllutt.  If  at.  Bitt.,  li.  338 

puff-paste,  s.  Rich  dough  used  for  the 
light  covers  of  tarts,  &c. 

*  puff-roar,   *  pufroare,  s.     A  noisy 
blowing.    (Stanyhumt.) 

*  puff  wig,  s.     A  species  of  wig. 

"  A  drugget  suit  and  a  puff-wig."— Farquhar :  The 
Inconstant,  i. 

puff,  *  poffe,  v.i.  &  (.  [Of  imitative  origin  : 
cf.  Ger.  pu/en  =  to  puff,  to  pop  ;  Dan.  pvffe  = 
to  pop  ;  Sw.  puffa  =  to  crack,  to  push ;  Wei. 
puffio  =  to  come  in  puffs.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
t  Literally: 

1.  To  blow  with  puffs  or  short,  sudden,  and 
single  blasts. 

"  Wherefore  do  yon  follow  her, 

Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain?" 
Stotkeip.  :  At  you  UX*  It.  lii.  ft. 

2.  To  breathe  with  thick  and  hard  gasps,  as 
after  hard  exertion. 

*  3.  To  blow,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt. 

" A»  for  his  enemies,  he  puffed  at  them."-P«»/n»  x.  8. 

*  L  To  swell  with  air ;  to  be  dilated  or 
distended. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  act  or  move  in  a  hurried  or  bustling 
manner ;  to  bustle  about  with  an  important 
air;  to  assume  importance. 

"  [They]  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  conse- 
quence in  bustle  and  noise,  and  pujflng,  and  mutual 
quotation  of  each  other."— Burke :  On  the  French 
Revolution, 

2.  To  write  puffs ;  to  puff  or  praise  goods 

extravagantly. 

"  The  line  which  separate*  deliberate  deceit  from 
h*r?» '  •"  j"^P"f  ' '— Daily  Telegraph,  March  13,  1986. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  drive  with  a  puff  or  blast  of  wind, 
air,  or  breath. 

"  Pines  and  plomtrees  were  poffed  to  the  erthe." 

/'.  Plowman,  p.  81. 

2.  To  inflate,  swell,  or  distend,  with  air. 


IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  swell  or  inflate,  as  with  pride,  con- 
ceit, or  the  like.  (Generally  with  up.) 

"  Puffetiup  with  pride."  Spenter :  Colin  Clout. 

*  2.  To  blow  or  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn 
or  disgust 

3.  To  praise  in  an  exaggerated  manner, 
without  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the  thing 
praised  ;  to  commend  for  hire :  as,  To  puff  a 
book  or  a  play. 

puff'-er,  s.     [Eng.  puff;  -«r.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  puffs. 

2.  Fig.  ;  One  who  puffs  or  praises  for  hire 
with  exaggerated  and  noisy  commendation ; 
one  who  attends  sales    by  auction  for  the 
purpose  of  running  up  the  prices  of  goods 
offered  for  sale,  and  exciting  the  eagerness  of 
bidders.  Called  also  a  bonnet  or  whitebonnet. 
(Cotton :  A  Fable.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cloth-man. :   A  vat  in  which  goods  are 
boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  Globe-fish  (q.v.). 

*  puflf-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  puff;  -ery.]  The  act  of 
putting ;  exaggerated  or  extravagant  praise. 
(Southey :  Letters,  iv.  63.) 

pufT-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  puffy  ;  -ly. }  In  a  puffy 
manner. 

puff '-In,  ».    [For  etym.  see  extract] 

1.  Lit  &  Ornith. :  Fratercula  arctica,  a 
common  English  sea-bird,  with  many  popular 
names— Bottlenose,  Coulterneb,  Pope,  Sea- 
Parrot,  and  Tammy  None,  with  others  that 
are  only  locally  known.  By  extension,  the 
name  is  applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  Common  Puffin  is  well  known  all  round 
the  British  coasts,  and  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  Its  haunts— Puffin  Island,  off  Anglesea.  It 
is  rather  larger 
than  a  pigeon ; 
plumage  glossy 
black  above, 
under  -  surface 
pure  white ; 
feet  orange- 
red  ;  bill  very 
deep,  and  flat- 
tened late  rally, 
particoloured 
— red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  and 
grooved  during 
the  breeding- 
season,  and 
undergoing  a 

kind  of  moult  _.  _„    

shared  by  other  species.  (Cf.  W.  Bingley: 
Tour  Round  North  Wales,  i.  309,  and  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Bureau,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  ii. 
377-399,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Zoologist,  July,  1878.)  Puffins  lay  a  single  egg 
— white,  with  gray  markings  — in  a  burrow 
sometimes  excavated  by  themselves,  but  fre- 
quently in  one  from  which  a  rabbit  has  been 
driven.  They  were  formerly  used  for  food, 
and,  being  "reputed  for  fish"  (Carew:  Surv. 
Corn.,  fol.  35),  were  eaten  in  Lent 

"  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  name  Puffin 
given  to  these  younf  birds,  salted  and  dried,  was 
applied  on  account  of  their  downy  clothing,  for  an 
English  informant  of  Oeauer'a  described  one  to  him 
(Httt.  Avium,  p.  no)  as  wanting  true  feathers,  and 
being  covered  only  with  a  tort  of  woolly  black  plu- 
mage. It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  Caiua  ex- 
pressly declares  (Karior.  atitm.  lib.,  fol.  21)  that  the 
name  Is  deri  ved  a  naturali  voce  pupin.'  Prof.  Skeat 
says  that  the  word  is  a  diminutive,  wblcb  favours  the 
view  that  It  was  originally  used  as  a  name  for  these 
young  birds."— Prof.  Newton,  In  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
1 (Note.) 


PUFFIN. 

at  its   close  — a   peculiarity 


2.  A  puff-ball. 

*  puffin-apple,  t. 


A  species  of  apple. 


pUfif-I-ness,  *.  [Eng.  puffy;  -ness.]  Th« 
quality,  or  state  of  being  puffy,  tumid,  or 
turgid. 

puff-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [PUFF,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  praising  in  extrava- 
gant or  exaggerated  terms ;  boasting,  bragging. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  writing  or  circulating  puffs. 

2.  A  puff. 

"The  now  usual  admixture  of  knots  of  ribbon  and 
puffing*  of  drapery."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1885. 

puffing- billy,  *.    A  popular  name  for  an 
early  form  of  the  locomotive  steam  engine. 


fi&te,  f At,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re,  ce  =  e>  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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puff-Ing  1J,  adv.    [Eng.  puffing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pulling  manner;    with  puffing  or 
•hortness  of  breath. 

"Iji  tbouaaudspiuXnpty  to  Flfa  they  run." 

Tennant :  AntUr  Fair,  ii.  12. 

2.  With  puffs  or  extravagant  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  in  puffs. 

pttf  -fin-US,  s.  [Named  by  Ray,  who  mis- 
took them  for  the  birds  described  by  Gesner 
(Hist,  Avium,  p.  110).] 

OrnUh.:  Shearwater,  a  genus  of  Procel- 
lariinee  (q.v.),  with  several  species.  The  tip 
of  the  lower  mamUhle  curves  downwards,  and 
the  nostrils  open  separately. 

pufl"-jf,  o.   [Eng.  puff ;  -y.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Swelled  with  air  ;  swollen,  puffed ;  dis- 
tended with  air  or  wind ;  tumid  with  a  soft 
•ubstance. 

2.  Puffed  out,  fat,  too  fleshy. 

"They  Bay  that  Laravan  look*  pufit."— Ditrtull : 
Sibil,  bk.  1.,  ch.  1. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Tumid,  turgid,  swollen,  bombastic. 
(Dryden.) 

5.  Puffed  up,  conceited. 

"  Better  than  you.  or  all  your  jwffn  race. 
That  better  would  become  the  great  battalion." 
Uryden :  Ituke  of  ti uue,  it  2. 

puffy  faced,  a.  Having  a  puffed  or 
bloated  face. 

puT-ler-ite,  ».  [After  Purler-loch,  Tyrol, 
where  found;  suff.  -ife  (Min.).] 

Mln. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  hypo- 
•tilbite(q.v.),  found  in  small  globular  groups 
of  radiating  acicular  crystals  implanted  on 
an  old  dolerite.  The  fibres  have  two  unequal 
cleavages  at  right  angles  with  one  another. 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  stilbite. 

pug  (1),  5.    [A  weakened  form  of  puck  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  An  imp  ;  a  little  demon. 

"  Agrlppa  kept  a  Stygian  fug." 

Butler :  ffudibral,  ii.  8. 

*2.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  hobgoblin. 

"Surii  as  we  pugt  aitd  holigoblins  call."       Beywood. 

*  3.  A  monkey.    (Addiam.) 
1.  A  pug-dog. 

"  Poor  pug  waa  caught :  to  town  conveyed, 
There  aold."  Bay :  FaMe  xiy. 

6.  A  fox. 

"  Here,  a  fresh  fox  having  Joined  the  hunted  one  out 
of  the  Korse,  pug  managed  to  beat  his  adversaries."— 
field.  Feb.  18,  1886. 

*  6.   Used   as  a  term   of  intimacy,    good 
fellowship,  or  endearment. 

"  Call  it  puffffet  and  pretye  peate." 

Drant :  fforace,  hk.  11.,  sat.  8. 

*  7.  A  salmon  in  its  third  year.    (Harrison : 
Dtxript.  Eng.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 

8.  A  pug-nose  (q.  v.). 

9.  An  abbreviation  of  pugilist  (q.  v.). 

pug  dog,  s. 

Zonl. :  A  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  dog, 
like  a  diminutive  bull-dog  or  mastiff.  They 
are  noisy  and  snappish,  but  affectionate. 
Dutch  and  French  pugs  somewhat  differ,  the 
latter  are  the  more  diminutive. 

pug  faced,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a 
monkey  or  pug. 

pug  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Eupithecia,  belonging 
to  the  Larentidte.  Small  moths,  the  males 
with  the  antennte  pubescent ;  abdomen  often 
crested,  wings  smooth,  cloudy,  with  numerous 
•wavy  slender  lines ;  wings  in  repose  spread 
out  and  closely  applied  to  the  surface  on 
which  the  insect  rests. 

pug-nose,  s.  A  short  squat  nose ;  a  snub 
nose. 

"His  little  pug-dog  with  hla  little  puff-note.- 

Bar\am :  Infotdlbf  Legemlt ;  a  and  of  diary. 

pug-nosed,  a.    Having  a  short  snub  nose. 
pug-piles,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng. :  Piles  dovetailed  into  each  otJier. 
pug-piling,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  method  of  securing  piles  by 
dovetailing  them  into  each  other. 

pug  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Clay  tempered  and  worked 
•o  as  to  make  it  plastic. 

2.  Pottery:  The  same  as  Puo-MiLL(q.v.). 


pug-mill,  s.  A  mill  by  which  clay  is 
worked,  to  blend  its  materials  and  render  it 
plastic,  for  bricks  or  pottery.  It  has  an 
upright  cylinder  armed  with  intruding  blades, 
and  an  upright  revolving  axis  armed  with 
radial  blades,  which  work  in  the  intervals  of 
the  former.  The  blades  force  the  clay  con- 
stantly downward  towards  the  exit. 

pug-tub,  s. 

MetaU.  :  A  cistern  in  which  argentiferous 
slimes  are  stirred  up  with  water,  in  order  to 
remove  some  of  the  mud  which  becomes 
suspended  in  the  water. 

pug,».(.    (Puo(2),  ..] 

1.  To  work  and  temper  clay  in  a  pug-mill. 

2.  To  stop  with  clay  ;  to  puddle.     [Puo- 

GINQ,  S.] 

pug'-ar-ee,  pftg'-ger-le,  pug'-ger-ft 
piig'-gree,  pug  ree,  s.  [Hind,  pugri  =  a 
turban.]  A  piece  of  muslin  wound  round 
a  hat  or  helmet  in  hot  climates  or  warm 
weather,  the  ends  being  left  falling  down, 
to  protect  the  head  by  keeping  off  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

"The  helmet,  witti  or  without  a  puggree.  Is  pretty 
generally  worn."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  26,  1885. 

*  PUg'-gard,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  thief. 

"Cheaters,  lifters,  nipt,  foUts,  .jntgyardi." 

*  png'-gered,    o.     [Perhaps   for   puckered.] 
Puckered,  wrinkled. 

"  Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey."  —  More:  Ayaintt  Atheitm. 

piig'-glng,  «.    [Pua(2),s.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  lining  between  floor- 
joists    with    coarse  mortar   to    prevent   the 
passage  of  sound. 

2.  Stuff  laid  on  partition-  walls  to  deaden 
sound  ;  felt,  saw-dust,  tan-bark. 

3.  The  act  of  tamping  or  stopping   with 
clay  ;  puddling. 

4.  Grinding  of  clay,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  render  it  plastic, 

piig'-ging,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  tf.  puggard.] 
Thievish. 

"A  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
Doth  set  my  pugying  tooth  on  edge," 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tab,  IT.  2. 

,  8.      [PUGAREE.] 


pugh  (gh  silent),  interj.  [From  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation  indicating  contempt  or 
disdain  ;  pooh  1 

*pu'-gtt  (1),  *.  [Fr.  pugiUe;  Lat.  pugittus, 
pugillum  =  a  handful.]  As  much  as  is  taken 
up  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 

"Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar."—  Bacon  :  If  at.  BM.,  |  IT. 

*pU'-gH(2),«.    [Lat.]    A  pugilist  (q.v.). 

"  Dioxippus  the  pugil."—  Backet  :  Life  of  Williams. 
11.87. 

pu'-gil-  !?m,  *-  [Lat.  pugil  =  a  boxer  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  practice  or  science  of  boxing 
or  fighting  with  the  fists  ;  prize-fighting. 

"  Pugilism  being  at  the  time  reckoned  defunct,"  — 
Belt*  Life,  Feb.  17,  1886. 

pu  gil-ist,  s.  [Lat.  pugil=&  boxer;  Eng. 
sutt.  -ist.]  One  who  boxes  or  fights  with  the 
fists  ;  a  boxer,  a  prize-fighter. 

"Slow,  about  the  wont  fault  a  really  good  pugilitt 
could  be  guilty  ot."-Belt'i  Life,  Feb.  17,  1886. 

pugilistic,".  [Eng.  pugilist;  -to.]  Per- 
taining to  pugilism  or  pugilists. 

"  The  aspect  generally  of  a  person  of  pugiltttic  ten- 
dencies."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  8,  1882. 

pug-na  -cious,  a.  [Lat.  pugnax  (genit.  pug- 
nods),  from  pugno  ±=  to  fight  ;  jmgnus  =  the 
fist  ;  pugna  —  a  fight  ;  Sp.  pugnaz.]  Disposed 
or  inclined  to  fight  ;  fighting,  quarrelsome. 

"  How  nobly  gave  be  back  tbe  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet  1" 

Byrvn  :  Age  of  Bronte,  x. 

pug-na'-clous-l&  adv.  [Eng.  pugnacious; 
-ly.]  In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

pug  nacious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  pugnacious  ; 
-ness.]  Pugnacity,  quarrelsomeness. 

pug-nac'-I-ty\  s.  [Fr.  pugnacite,  from  Lat. 
pugnacitatem,  accus.  of  pugnacitas,  from  pug- 
nax=.  pugnacious  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  pugnacious  ;  inclination  or  disposi- 
tion to  fight;  quarrelsomeness. 

"  That  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  conten. 
tion."—  Bacon  :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 
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*  pug'-nant,  a.    [Lat  pugnans,   pr.  par.  ol 
pugno  =  to  fight.]    Conflicting,  opposing. 

"  Thee  fates  are  pugnant." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  ^neid  lv.  441. 

pug'-ree,  s.    [PUGAREE.] 
puh,  interj.     [Puon.] 
piiir,  a,    [POOR.]    (Scotch.) 

puis'-ne  (s  silent),  *  puis-ny,  a.  &  «.    [Th« 
same  word  as  PUNY  (q,.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Younger  ;  later  in  date  or  time. 

'  It  most  be  In  time,  or  of  a  pnUnt  date  to  eternity." 
—Hate :  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

2.  Puny,  petty,  insignificant. 

"  A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurn  his  horse  but  on  on* 
•ide."— Skaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

II.  Law :  Younger  or  inferior  in  rank.  The 
judges  and  barons  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  other  than  the 
chiefs,  are  styled  puisne  judges. 

"  A  puisne  Judge,  who  hath  approved  himself  de- 
serving, should  be  preferred."— Bacon :  Advice  to 
VUliert. 

*  B.  Assubst. :  An  inferior,  a  junior;  specif, 
in  law,  a  judge  of  inferior  rank. 

"  Shall  I  be  put  down  by  the  puisne  I  Shall  my 
father's  youngest  aonne  dare  to  attempt  that  which 
my  stomach  will  not  serve  me  to  adventure  T" — Bp. 
SoU :  David  A  Goliath. 

pu'-is-sanoe,   *  pu  ys  saunce,   s.     [Fr. 
puissance,  from  puisant  =  puissant  (q.v.).  J 
1.  Power,  strength,  might,  force. 

"  The  nations  strove  with  puittance.  * 

Wordsworth  :  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.,  U1&. 

*  2.  An  armed  force. 

"  Draw  our  puittance  together." 

SAaketp- :  King  John,  Hi.  L 

pu'-is-sant,  *  pu  ys  sant,  *  pu  ys- 
saunt,  a.  [Fr.  puissant,  from  a  barbarous 
Lat.  possens  (genit.  possentis,  for  Lat.  potent  = 
iotent  (q.v.);  Port,  possante;  Ital,  possente. 
''uissant  and  potent  are  thus  doublets.  ]  Power- 
ful, mighty,  strong,  potent. 

"  For  piety  renown'd  and  puissant  deeds." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xli.  811 

pu'-is-sant  ly,  *  pu-ys-saunt-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  puissant ;  -ly^]  In  a  puissant,  powerful, 
or  mighty  manneu ;  powerfully  ;  with  might. 

*  pu  is  sant  ness,    *  pu  is  ant  ncs,   >. 

[Eng.  puissant ;  -ness.]    Puissance  (q.v.). 

**  By  the  puisantnes  of  others  who  were  knowne  to  b« 
his  open  euemys. " — Atcham  :  Affairs  of  Germany,  p.  $, 

pulst,  puist-ie,  a.  [O.  Fr.  poest  =  the  rank 
of  yeoman.]  In  easy  circumstances;  anug. 
(Applied  to  persons  of  the  lower  rank  who 
have  saved  money.)  (Scotch.) 

*  puit,  s.    [Fr.  puits,   from  Lat.  puteus.]     A 
well,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

puke,  v.i.  &  t.  [For  spuke  or  spewk,  an  ex- 
tension of  spew  (q.v.):  cf.  Ger.  spucken  =  to 
spit.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  vomit,  to  spew. 

"  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms." 

Shaketp. :  A*  You  Like  It,  IL  T. 

*  2.  To  be  disgusted  ;  to  sicken. 

"  He  sure  is  greasy-stomached  that  must  pet  and 
puitiatsuch  a  trivial  circumstance." — Fultham:  lie- 
soloet,  ii.  i 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  vomit ;  to  throw  up ;  to 
eject  from  the  stomach. 

puke,  s.    [PUKE,  v.] 

1.  Vomit. 

2.  A  medicine  which  causes  vomiting;  an 
emetic. 

"  A  gentleman  that  lives  not  far  from  Change  .  .  . 
Taking  *puJc«.  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows." 
Byrom :  Three  Black  Crows. 

*  puke,  a.     [Etym.    doubtful.]     Of  a   dark 
colour,  said  to  be  between  black  and  russet. 

"  Embroyded  brown  in  Spaniard  pukr." 

Phaer;  Virgil;  Jlneidot  ix. 

*  puke  -Stocking,   a.     Wearing   puke- 
coloured  stockings. 

"  Puke-ttocking,  caddis  e*tier."—Shakftp. :  1  Benrjt 

11  puk'-er,  *.    [Eng.  puk(e\  v. ;  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  pukes  or  vomits. 

2.  A  medicine  or  substance  which  cauwe 
vomiting. 

"  The  griper  aenna,  and  the  puker  rue." 

earth:  Dispensary,  lit 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cjell,  chorus,  fain,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =- 1 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -f Ion  -  zhun.    -clous,    tious,    slous  =  chn*.   -We,  -dlo,  He.  =  bel,  deL 
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•  palf-ish,  •  pnk-ishe,  a.   [Eng.  jmA-(e),  a. ; 
-i*h.]     Puke-colored. 

pn'-las,  ».    [Malay.]    A  twine  made  by  the 
Malays  from  a  species  of  nettle. 

•  puT-ohrl-tude,  s.    [Lat  pulchritude,  from 
pulcher  =  beautiful ;    Sp.    pulchritud ;    Ital. 
pulckritudine.]   Beauty,  handsomeness,  grace, 
comeliness ;  elegance  of  figure. 

"  Figured  In  shape  and  stature  wtth  force  and  pul- 
chritude.-— Ball:  Henry  rill.  (an.  ll). 

pule,    «peule,  v.i.   &  t.     [Fr.  j>fa«J«r  =  to 
peep  as  a  bird,  from  Lat.  piptto,  frequent,  of 
pipo  =  to  chirp  ;  Ital.  ptgotarc.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken. 

2.  To  whine,  to  whimper,  as  a  complaining 
Child. 

"  PvUna  over  the  insolent  demands  of  A  band  of  con- 
1  aplratora."— Morning  Poet,  Jan.  l«,  1883. 

*  B.  Trans. :    To   utter   in  a  whining  or 
whimpering  tone. 

"  I  say.  You  love ;  you  pettle  me  ou t  a  N'o." 

Dra,t<m:  Idol. 

•pul'-er,  «.      [Eng.  pul(e);   -er.]     One  who 
whines  ;  a  whimperer. 

"  If  she  be  pale  in  complexion,  ihe  will  prore  bat  a 
p*lcr."—i/an  in  the  Mootl,  fig.  O. 

ira  16x,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  flea.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pulicidre 
(q.v.).  Gervais  enumerated  twenty-five  spe- 
cies ;  most  of  them  are  confined  to  one  animal. 
Pulex  irritant  or  hominit  is  the  common 
flea  [FLEA]  ;  P.  or  Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  the 


tpn-llc,  *pu'-licl£,  s.  [Lat  pulic(aria).] 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Pulicaria  (q.v.). 

pu-ll-car'-l-a.  s.  [Lat.  =  a  plant  ;  perhaps 
Plantugo  psyllium,  not  on«  of  the  present 
genus  ;  from  pulex,  genit.  pulicis  =  a  flea, 
which  the  modern  genus  was  supposed  to 
drive  away  by  its  powerful  smell.]  [FLEA- 
BANE.] 

Bat.  :  Pulicaria  crispa,  dried  and  bruised,  is 
used  in  the  Indian  Salt  Range  as  a  vulnerary 
to  bruises  of  cattle. 

pu'-U-oene,  a.  [Lat.  pulae,  geuit  pulicis  =  a 
flea.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  fleas;  pulicons. 


J-U  llT'-I-dso,  *•  fl-  (La*,  pulac,  genit.  pu- 
lic(ifi;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Fleas  ;  a  family  of  Aphanlptera. 
Some  place  them  as  an  aberrant  and  wingless 
form  of  the  Diptera.  Head  small,  compressed  ; 
eyes  simple  ;  antennae  four-jointed  ;  mouth 
with  two  lancet-like  mandibles,  forming,  with 
the  maxilla;,  a  suctorial  beak,  with  a  slender 
bristle-like  tongue,  coarsely  toothed  on  the 
outer  surface,  and  traversed  throughout  its 
entire  length  by  a  canal,  the  whole  enclosed 
between  two  three-jointed  plates.  The  legs 
are  large  ;  the  hinder  ones  adapted  for  leaping. 
The  family  contains  but  a  single  genus,  Pulc'x 
(q.v.). 

*pu'-U-o6se,  *pu'-li-oous,  o.  [Lat.  puli- 
corns,  from  pulex,  genit.  pulisit  =  a  flea.) 
Abounding  with  fleas. 

pul'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [PULE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Crying  like  a  young  chicken  ;  whining, 
whimpering. 

"  The  uuntascnline  rhetoric  of  any  pulinff  priest  or 
chaplain."—  Milton  :  Tenure  of  Kinyi. 

*  2.  Infantine,  childish,  trifling. 

"This  puling  jargon  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is 
foolish."—  Burke:  On  a  KegMde  Peace,  let.  3. 

C.  At  subst.  :  Whining,  whimpering. 

"  Leave  this  faint  pulinff.  and  lament  as  I  do." 

Snalcetp.  :  Coriotama,  IT.  I 

piU'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  puling;  -ly.\  In  a 
puling  manner  ;  with  whines  or  whimpers. 

Like  a  poor  wench  had  lost  her  market  money." 
Rfaum.  4  Flat.  :  Captain,  iii.  1. 

pullt.  pulke,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pond. 
(ProtJ.) 

"It  is  easy  for  a  woman  to  go  to  a  pond  or  pufke 
standing  near  to  her  door."—  Rogen:  Itaaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  843. 

piilk'-ha,  «.  [Native  word.]  A  travelling 
sled  or  sleigh  used  by  Laplanders.  It  is 


shaped  like  a  boat,  constructed  of  light  ma- 


PULKHA. 

terial,  and  covered  with  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
It  is  drawn  by  a  single  reindeer. 

pull,  "pulle,  i\t.  &  L  [Prob.  an  English 
word,  though  the  A.  8.  pullian,  given  in  Som- 
ner's  Diet.,  is  not  found ;  the  pa.  par.  aputtad 
occurs  in  A.S.  Leachdoms,  i.  362;  ef.  Low 
Ger.  pulen  =  to  pick,  to  pinch,  to  pull,  to 
tear ;  Lat  pello  (pa.  t  peptdi)  =  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw,  or  endeavor  to  draw,  towards 
one ;    to  draw   forcibly ;  to  drag,  to  haul. 
(Genesis  viii.  9.) 

2.  To  pluck  ;  to  gather  with  the  hand. 

"  Flu,  pulled  In  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  Is  ripe."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  move  or  set  in  motion  by  drawing  or 
pulling :  as,  To  putt  a  belL 

4.  To  tear,  to  rend  (followed  by  a  qualifying 
word  or  phrase).    (Acts  xxiii.  10.) 

5.  To  carry  in  a  boat  by  means  of  oars. 

6.  To  arrest ;  to  make  a  raid  upon,  as  a  gam- 
bling resort     (Slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  To  take  an  Impression  of. 

"  A  number  of  proofs  which  appeared  to  have  been 
pulled  from  It."— Standard,  March  1,  IBM. 

2.  Racing:  To  prevent,  as  a  horse,  from 
winning  by  pulling  him  back.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  a  pull,  to  tug,  to  haul,  to  drag  • 
as,  To  pull  at  a  rope. 

2.  To  row  a  boat 

"  His  boat  was  lowered  down,  and  getting  In  with 
his  men,  he  pulled  to  another  Teasel"—  Marryat: 
Peter  Simple,  ch.  Iviii. 

H  1.  To  pull  a  long  face :  To  look  dejected. 

2.  To  pull  a  thing  off:  To  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing something ;   to  succeed  in :   as,  To 
pull  a  match  off. 

3.  To  putt  apart : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  pull  asunder  or  Into  pieces. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  become  separated  or  broken 
by  pulling :  as,  A  rope  pulls  apart. 

4.  To  pull  down: 

(1)  To  demolish  or  take  in  piece*  by  sepa- 
rating the  parts. 

"Shall  all  our  booses  b«  pulled  doeml'—Shaketp.: 
Meaturefor  feature.  L  I. 

(2)  To  demolish,  to  destroy,  to  subvert 

"  In  political  affairs  ...  It  is  far  easier  to pult  down 
than  to  build  np."-ITo«™i  :  Vocal  roreH. 

(3)  To  bring  down  ;  to  degrade,  to  humble. 

"It  was  onely  a  pulling  down  and  tying  short  of  too 
much  greatness."-  North :  Plutarvh,  p.  276. 

(4)  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  strength. 

"  A  fit  of  common  sickness  pull*  thee  doem." 

Blair  :  The  Grave. 

*  5.  To  pull  down  a  side:  To  endanger  or 
destroy  the  chance  of  the  party  or  side  to 
which  one  is  attached. 

6.  To  pull  faces :  To  make  grimaces. 

7.  To  putt  off: 

(1)  To  separate  by  pulling ;  to  pluck. 

(2)  To  take  or  draw  off:  as,  To  pull  off  a  coat 

8.  To  pull  on :  To  draw  on  :  as,  To  pull  on 
one's  boots. 

9.  To  pull  one  through :  To  help  one  through 
or  extricate  one  from  a  difficulty. 

"  His  extra  speed  pulled  him  through.*— Field,  Jan 
38,1892. 

10.  To  pull  one's  self  together:  To  rally  ;  to 
exert  one  s  self  more  ;  to  rouse  one's  self. 

11.  To  pull  out :  To  draw  or  drag  out ;  to 
extirpate,  to  eradicate. 


12.  To  pull  the  long  bow  :  To  exaggerate ;  to 
lie  boastingly. 

13.  To  pull  (or  draw)  the  strings  (or  wires)  : 
To  be  the  real  though  secret  promoter  or 
mover ;  to  set  in  action  secretly. 

"  Some  men  with  cooler  heads  who  pulled  the  itrinfft 
that  influenced  the  mob."— Our  Own  Country,  ii.  257. 

14.  To  pull  through  :   To   manage   to   get 
through  with  any  undertaking  ;   to  succeed 
with  difficulty. 

15.  To  pull  together :  To  cooperate. 

16.  To  pull  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drag  up  forcibly  ;  to  pluck  up ;  hence, 
to  eradicate,  to  extirpate.  (Amos  ix.  15.) 

(o)  To  stop  by  means  of  reins,  &c. :  as,  To 
putt  up  a  horse. 

(c)  Hence,  to  stop  in  any  course  or  action, 
especially  in  a  bad  one. 

(<f)  To  stimulate ;  to  rouse  or  excite  to 
greater  exertion. 

(e)  To  apprehend ;  to  cause  to  of  appre- 
hended and  taken  before  a  court  of  justice. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  be  stopped ;  to  come  to  a  stop  or 
stand  ;  to  stop. 

(0)  To  overtake  or  come  nearer  to  one  who 
Is  In  front. 

17.  To  pull  up  stakes :  To  change  one's  resi- 
dence :  to  remove.    (Amer.) 

•  18.  To  putt  one's  leg :  To  secure  a  loan  or 
other  favor  by  solicitation;  frequently  imply- 
ing deceit  in  accomplishing  such  act  (Slang.) 

poll,  *      [POLL,  ».] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally : 

I.  The  act  of  pulling,  drawing,  or  dragging ; 
an  effort  to  move  by  drawing  towards  one ;  a 
haul,  a  tug. 

"  Waiting  a  happy  Spring  to  ripen  full 

His  loug'd-for  harvest,  to  ths  reapers  pull. 
Beaum.  A  net.  :  Four. Plant  in  On*.    (EplL) 

*  2.  A  contest,  a  struggle. 

"  For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pult, 
Yet  llketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlying  for  to  be." 
Chaucer:  Auembly  of  Fount. 

3.  That  which  is  pulled :  as — 

(1)  The  knob  and  stem  of  a  door-bell  or 
door-gong :  a  bell-pull. 

(2)  A  catch  or  lip  upon  a  drawer  or  door  by 
which  it  is  pulled  open. 

(3)  The  lever  of  a  beer-engine  or  counter- 
pump. 

4.  The  act  of  rowing  a  boat ;  an  excursion 
in  a  rowing  boat. 

6.  A  drink,  a  draught 

"  Taking  a  long  and  hearty  putt  at  the  rom-and. 
water.=:3)lctem*  Pictotu*.  eh.  111. 

II.  Fig. :  A  hap,  a  venture  ;  hence,  an  ad- 
vantage.   Specif.,  in  politics,  an  effective  in- 
fluence over  voters  or  those  in  power;   the 
ability  to  control  matters  to  salt  one's  own 

ends.     (Slang.) 

B.  TechnicaUy  : 
Printing: 

(1)  The  space  on  the  form  which  was  im- 
pressed by  the  platen,  in  the   old   style  of 
printing-press,  where   two  impressions  were 
sometimes  required  for  a  large  form. 

(2)  A  single  impression. 

poll-down,  s. 

Music :  A  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  pallet  of  an  organ,  and  by  which 
the  pallet  is  opened  as  the  key  of  the  manual 
is  depressed  ;  the  pull-down  passes  through  a 
perforation  in  a  brass  plate  on  the  bottom  of 
the  wind-chest,  and  connected  by  stickers, 
roller-boards,  trackers,  etc.,  with  the  key. 

pull-Iron,  ».  The  piece  at  the  hind  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  street-car  by  which  It  Ii 
attached  to  the  car. 

pull-over,  «. 

Hat-making :  A  conical  cap  of  felted  fur, 
forming  a  nap  to  be  pulled  over  a  hat-body. 

pull-piece,  >. 

Horol. :  The  wire  attached  to  the  striking 
mechanism,  by  pulling  which  the  clock  i> 
made  to  strike. 

pull-pipes,  s.  p'. 

Hot. :  The  stems  of  some  Equiseta. 

pull-to,  s.    The  same  as  LAY-CAP  (q.v.). 


Ate,  f&t,  Gate,  amidst,  what,  fAll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    IB.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


pullaile— pulp 
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*pUl  laile,  $.     [Fr.  poulattU.]    Poultry. 

•pul  lain,  *  pol-ayne,  *  pul-len,  «.  [Fr. 
poufain.]  Poultry  ;  a  chicken. 

"[He]  ciune  ttke  *  false  fuxe,  my  puttain  to  kill  and 
mischeefe."  G-immer  Qurton'i  .Yeedle.  v.  2. 

•pull'-back,  *ipul-baok,  s.  [Eng.  pu«, 
and  back.]  That  which  pulls  or  keeps  one 
back  from  proceeding ;  a  drawback,  a  hind- 
rance. 

"  A  kind  of  pullbiick  from  the  sin  that  be  has  been 
about  to  engage  in."— Sow* ft:  Sermon*.,  vol.  viL,  ser.  11. 

*  pul-leu,  A.    [POT-LAW.] 

pull'-cr, *.    [Eng.  pullt  v. ;  -er.]   One  who  or 

that  which  pulls. 

"  Proud  Better  np  and  puller  down  of  kings." 

SHakeip.  :  S  Henry  YL,  lit  3. 

piul  let,    'pol-et,   *pol-ete,  a.    [O.   Fr. 

folete  (Fr.  pottZeO  =  a  chicken,  dimin.  of  poule 
=  a  heu.]  [POULT.]  A  young  hen ;  a  chicken. 

*  pullet-sperm,  *.  Treadle.  (ShaJcesp. : 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  5.) 

pul'-ley,  *pol-eyne,  •pol-tve,  *pol-ley, 
*pul-lie,  *pul-ly,  3.  [Fr.  poulie  =  a 
pulley.  The  form  polive  (in  Chaucer:  C.  T.t 
10,408)  is  bard  to  explain,  but  poleyne(Prompt. 
Parv.)  is  from  Fr.  poulain  =  "a  fole,  or  colt, 
also  the  rope  wherewith  wine  is  let  down  into 
a  cellar,  a  pulley-rope  "  (Cotgrave),  from  Low 
I«t.  pullanus  =  a  colt,  from  Lai.  pullus  =  the 
young  of  any  animal  (cogn.  with  Eng.  foal). 
Forthe  transference  of  sense  cf.  horse  =  a  kind 
Of  frame ;  Fr.  poutre  =  a  filly  ...  a  beam ; 
tfievre  =  a  goat  ...  a  crane;  Eng.  crane  — in 
Its  double  meaning ;  Or.  6co$  (onos)  =  an  ass, 
a  crane,  a  pulley,  &c.] 

1.  ifech. :  One  of  the  six  simple  machines  or 
mechanical  powers.  It  consists  of  a  small 
circular  plate  or  wheel  which  can  turn  round 
an  axis  passing  through,  the  centres  of  its 
faces,  and  having  its  ends  supported  by  a 
framework  which  is  called  the  block.  The 
circular  plate  has  a  groove  cut  in  its  edge  to 
prevent  a  string  from  slipping  off  when  it  is 
put  round  the  pulley.  With  a  single  fixed 
pulley(that  is  one  in  which  the  block  in  which 
the  pulley  turns  is  fixed),  there  is  neither  gain 
nor  loss  of  power  ;  for,  as  the  tension  in  every 
part  of  the  cord  is  the  same,  if  a  weight  be 
suspended  at  one  extremity,  aa  equal  weight 
must  be  applied  at  the  other  to  maintain 
equilibrium.  Hence,  the  effect  of  a  fixed 
pulley  is  simply  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
force.  By  means  of  moveable  pulleys  one  can 
gain  mechanical  advantage,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  number  and  mode  of  combina- 
tion of  the  pulleys.  This  advantage  may  be 
computed  by  comparing  the  velocity  of  the 
weight  raised  with  that  of  the  moving  power, 
according  to  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 
Thus: 

In  a  single  moveable  pulley  with  the  strings 
parallel  when  th«re  IB  equilibrium  the  weight  Is  twice 
the  power. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  lever  of  the 
aecond  class,  in  which  the  distance  of  the 
power  from  the  fulcrum  is  double  that  of  the 
weight  from  the  fulcrum. 

In  a  system  of  pulleys  In  which  each  pulley  hang*  by 
a  separate  strlngand  all  the  pulleys  are  parallel,  when 
there  U  equilibrium  the  weight  IB  equal  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  2n.  where  n  IB  the  number  of  pulleys. 

In  a  «ystem  of  pulleys  in  which  the  taine  string 
passes  round  all  the  pulleys  an*  the  parts  of  It  between 
the  pulleys  are  parallel,  when  there  Is  equilibrium  the 
weight  is  equal  to  the  power  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  strings  r.T  the  lower  block. 


pulleys. 

2.  Mach. :  A  wheel  with  a  grooved,  flat,  or 
•lightly  convex  rim,  adapted  to  receive  a  cord 
or  band,  which  runs  over  it.  It  transmits 
power  or  changes  the  direction  of  motion* 

1(1)  Cone  pulley:  [CONE- PULLEY). 

(2)  Conical  pulley :  [CONE-PULLEY,  2.]. 

(3)  Fast  pulley:  A  pulley  firmly  attached  to 
the  shaft  from  which  it  receives  or  to  which 
It  communicates  motion. 

(4)  Loose  pulley:  A  pulley  running  free  on 
the  shaft,  to  receive  the  belt  and  allow  it  still 
to  traverse  without  being  affected  by,  or  affect- 
Ing  the  motion  of,  the  shafting. 

(5)  Sliding  pulley :  A  kind  of  coupling  In 
which  the  band-pulley  is  slipped  into  or  out  of 
engagement  with  an  arm  freely  attached  to  the 
shaft  and  rotating  therewith. 

(6)  Speed  pulley :  [CONE-PULLEY,  2.). 


pulley -block,  *.  A  shell  with  a  sheave 
or  sheaves. 

pulley -box,  «. 

Loom, :  A  frame  containing  the  pulleys  for 
guiding  the  tail-cords  in  a  draw-loom. 

pulley-check,  s.  An  automatic  device 
by  which  the  rope  is  kept  from  running  back 
over  a  pulley. 

pulley -clutch,  s.  A  contrivance  for 
festeniug  a  pulley  to  a  beam  or  rafter. 

pulley-drum,  s.  The  block  inclosing  the 
sheave. 

pulley-mortice, «.    [CHACE-MORTICE.] 
t  pulley-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  pulley,  circular,  com- 
pressed, and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the 
circumference. 

pulley-stone,  *.  A  popular  name  for 
a  detached  segment  of  an  encrinitd  (q.v.). 

*pul'-le$r,  v.t.  [PULLEY,  «.]  To  raise  or  hoist 
with  a  pulley. 

"  Their  heavy  Bides  th'  Inflated  bellow*  heave, 
Tugged  by  ihepitlley'd  line."  Jago:  Sdge-Ititt,  bk.  Ul. 

pur  li-cat,  pul'  i  cat,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  coloured,  checquered  silk  handker- 
chief. 

pul'-lock,  s.  [See  clef.]  A  put-log,  of  which 
word  it  is  a  corruption. 

Pull-man,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

(See  compound.) 

Pullman-car, «.     [PALACE-CAR.] 

*  pul'-lu-late,  v.i.     [Lat.  pullulatus,  pa.  par. 

of  pullulo  =  to  germinate,  from  pullus  =.  a 
shoot ;  Fr.  pulluler.]  To  germinate,  to  shoot, 
to  bud. 

"  Whose  root  remaineth  still  within,  and  puUulateth 
again."— ffrainffer ;  On  Eccletiattet,  p.  175. 

*  pul  lu-la'-tion,  «.    [Lat  pullulatio.]     The 
act  of  germinating  or  budding  ;  a  germination. 

"  But  the  genuine  puUutationt  of  the  animal  life." — 
More  :  Defence  of  the  Moral  ('<tbb,il<i,  cU.  i  i. 

pul-lus,  pal-as,  pal  -a-sl,  *.     [Bengalee, 
Hind.,  &c.] 
Hot.:  [BuTBA]. 

pul' -mo-,  pul-mdn-,  pul  mon-I-,  pref. 
[Lat.  pulmo,  genit.  pulmonis  =  a  lung.]  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  the  lungs. 

tpul-mo-bran-chX-a'-ta,  «.  pi    [Pref. 

pulmo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branckiata.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Pulmo- 
nifera(q.v.). 

t  pul-mo-bran'-ohi-ato,  a.  A  «.    [POLMO- 

BRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Pulmobranc  h  iata. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Pul- 
mo branch  iata. 

tpul-mo-gas-ter-op-A-da,  s.  pi.     [Pref. 
pulmo-y  and  Mod.  Lat.  gasteropoda  (q.v.).j 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Pulmonifera  (q.v.). 

*pul-mo-gra'-da,s.  pi.  [Pref.  pulmo-,  and 
Lat.  gradior  =  to  walk.] 

Zool,  :  An  order  of  the  old  sub-class  Acale- 
ph».  embracing  the  Disco phora  and  (in  part) 
the  Lucernarida. 

pul'-mo -grade,  a.  &  «.    [PULMOQRADA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Pulmo- 
grada;  resembling  a  pulmograde ;  moving  like 
a  pulmograde. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  Pulmograda. 

pul-mon-ar'-i-a,  5.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  pidmon- 
arius  =  consumptive.  Named  from,  its  being 
formerly  used  in  pulmonary  affections.] 

Bot. :  Lungwort ;  a  genus  of  Lithospermese. 
Calyx  five-partite;  corolla  regular,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  naked  throat ;  stamens  in- 
cluded, filaments  short,  nutlets  stony, 
smooth.  Known  species  five ;  from  Europe 
and  North  Asia.  One  Pulmonaria  augustifolta, 
Narrow-leaved  Lungwort,  with  the  flowers 
first  pink  and  then  bright  blue,  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  England,  but  rare.  P.  qfficinalis, 
Common  Lungwort,  with  pale  purple  flowers, 
is  only  an  escape,  as  is  P.  virginica. 

*  pUl-mo-nar'-I-SB,  5.  pi.    [PULMONATA.] 

Zool,  :  A  division  of  Arachnida  (q.v.). 


"pul  mo-nar-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pul, 
from  pulmo,  genit.  pulmoiiis  =  a.  lung.]  Dis- 
eased in  the  lungs,  (mount.) 

pul'-mdn-a-rj?-,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  pulmonairt.} 

[PULUONARTOUS.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  lungs ;  affecting 
the  lungs. 

"Whence  either  pulmonary  lobe  expires. 
And  all  the  interior  subtle  breath  retires.* 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  IT. 

*  2.  Entom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Arachnidian  order  Pulmonaria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 
Bot.  :  Lungwort  (q.v.). 

pulmonary-sedatives,  *.  pL 

Pkarm, :  Garrod's  third  order  of  Medicinea 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs  and  passages. 
Examples:  opium,  morphia,  belladonna,  &c. 

*  pul  mo-na'-ta,  *.  pi.    [Lat  pulmo,  genit 
pulmonis  =  a  lung.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Fulmonifera  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  PULMONARIA  (q.v.). 

pul  -mo  nato,  a.  [Lat  pulmo,  genit.  pul- 
monis;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.}  Having  luugs, 
or  organs  that  act  as  lungs. 

pul  mon  i-bran-chl  a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [PULWO- 

BRAN  CHI  ATA,] 

pul  mon-i-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  &».    [POLHO- 

BRANCHIATE.] 

piil  mon'  ic,  *  piil'-mon-Ick,  a.  &  *.    [Fr. 

pulmonigue,  from  Lat.  pulmo,  genit.  pulmonit 
—  a  lung.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  same  as  PULMONARY  (q.v.). 

"Those  that  are  subject  to  nervous  or  pulnumick 
dlftteinpero,  ought  either  to  go  into  the  country,  or  to 
be  home  soou  after  ttinset."—  Cheyne :  On  lltaltti, 
cb.  i.,  f  5.  • 

2.  Useful,  or  intended  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  affected  with  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"  Pttlmonickt  are  mbject  to  contumpttoni.  and  the 
old  to  aathiiina."—Arbut>i>iui. 

2.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

*  pul-mSn'-lc-al,  a,     [Eng.  pulmonic;   -al] 
The  same  as  PULMONIC  (q.v.). 

pul-mSn'-I-fSr,  s.  [PULMONIFERA.]  An  ani- 
mal having  lungs :  specif.,  a  member  of  the 
Pulmonifera  (q.v.). 

pul  mo  nif -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pulmoni-.  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 

1.  Zool:  An  order  of  Gasteropoda.     Breath- 
Ing  organ,  the  simplest  form  of  lung,  resembling 
the  bronchial  chamber  of  the  stomach  of  the 
sea-snail,  but  lined  with  a  network  of  respira- 
tory vessels.     Foot  broad,  generally  a  spiral 
shell.     It  contains  the  land  snails.     Sections  : 
Inoperculataand  Operculata.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)' 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

piil  mo-nif'-er-ous,  a.  [Eng,  ptdmoni- 
fer(d);  -ous.} 

1.  Having  lungs,  or  organs  which  act  as 
lungs ;  pulmonate  (q.v.). 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Pulraon- 
Ifera  (q.v.). 

pul-mon-I-gra'-da,  s.  pi.    [PULMOORADA.] 

t  pul-mi-trach-fi-ar'-l-a,   s.  pi     [Pref. 

pulmo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  Trackearia  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  The  Araneida  or  Araneidto. 

pulp,  *  pulpe,  «.  [Fr.  pulpe,  from  Lat.  pulpa 
=  the  fleshy  portion  of  animaU,  pulp,  pftn.] 
A  soft,  moist,  slightly  cohering  mass  of  nn- 
dissolved  animal  or  vegetable  matter :  specif., 
(1)  The  juicy  portion  of  a  fruit  or  the  juicy 
tissue  found  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
"  The  grub  .  .  .  her  secret  care 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless."  Philipi:  Cider,  bk.  t 

t  (2)  The  succulent  hymenium  of  Fungals. 

(3)  Paper-making   material,   cut   fine,   and 
suspended  in  water,  ready  for  manufacturing 
into  paper. 

(4)  The  soft,  vascular  substance,  richly  sup- 
plied with  nerves,  in  the  interior  of  a  tooth. 
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pulp  boiler,  pulp  digester,   s.     An 

apparatus  for  treating  paper  stock,  especially 
ground  wood  or  cut  straw,  to  remove  gum, 
Silex,  starch,  &c.,  from  the  fibre. 

pulp- digester,  *.    [PULP-BOILER.] 

pulp-dresser,  *.    A  machine  for  remov- 
ing sptcks  and  knots  from  paper-pulp. 

pulp  grinder,  s.    A  machine  for  grind- 
Ing  paper  stock  for  pulp. 

pulp  strainer,  *.     A  strainer  used  for 
straining  the  pulp  used  in  paper-making. 

pUlp,   V.t.  &  t.       [PULP,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  convert  into  pulp. 

"The  economy  of  pulping  root*  i*  frequently  re- 
cognised."-/™*. Jan.,  »,  IBM. 

2.  To  extract  the  pulp  or  pulpy  substance 
from. 

•  B.  Intrant. :  To  be,  or  to  become,  ripe 
and  juicy,  like  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

*  pul  pa  toon',  t.    [Fr.]     An  article  of  con- 
fectionery, probably  made  from  the  pulp  of 
fruit. 

"  With  a  French  troop  of  vulpatoont,  mackaroons, 
.  .  .  grand  and  excellent"— tfabbet :  Microeotmut. 

pulp  or,  t.    [Eng.  pulp,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  reducing 
roots,  &c.,  to  pulp. 

"Thar*  li  a  prejudice  against  the  me  of  the  pu/per 
and  chopper."— Field,  Jan.  X  1686. 

2.  A  machine  for  reducing  paper  stock  to 
palp. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  freeing  the  coffee-berry 
from   the  fleshy  pulp  by  which  it   is  sur- 
rounded. 

pulp -!-n£tt,  5.  [Eng.  pulpy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy. 

pul  pit,  *  pul  pet,  *.  &  a.  [O.  FT.  pulpite, 
from  Lat.  pulpitwn  =  &  scaffold,  a  stage  for 
actors  ;  Fr.  pupitre;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pulpito.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  stand  from  which  disputants  pro- 
nounced their  dissertations  and  authors  re- 
cited their  works  ;  a  rostrum. 

"  Some  to  the  common  pulpit,  and  cry  out, 
Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !  " 

Shatetp. ;  Juiiut  Cotor,  111  1. 

2.  A  raised  place  or  desk  in  a  church,  from 
which  the  preacher  delivers  his  sermon.  They 
are  now  generally  made  of  wood,  but  were 
formerly  also  made  of  stone,  richly  carved 
and  ornamented. 

3.  Hence,  used  figuratively,  for  preachers 
generally    or    preaching ;    the    teaching    of 
preachers. 

"  I  ny  the  vulpit  {In  the  aober  use 
Of  ft*  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'n) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,   whiUt  the  world  shall 
The  moat  Important  ana  effectual  guard.          [stand. 
Support,  and  ornament  of  Yirtue's  cause." 

Cowper:  Tat*,  11.  SB. 

B.  At  adj. :  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited 
to  the  pulpit :  as,  pulpit  eloquence,  &c. 

*  pul  pit,  v.t.     [PULPIT,  t.]    To  place  in  or 
•upply  with  a  pulpit.    (Milton.) 

*  pul-pl  tar'-I-an,  a.    [Eng.  pulpit;  -arian.) 
A  pulpiteer. 

"Had  netted  the  aggrieTedpuIpUaritiw."— BaeJut: 
I4f9<tf  William*,  LW. 

*  pftl-pXt-eer',  *  pnl'-pit-er, «.    [Eng.  pul- 
pit ;  -eer.}  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  preacher. 

"  What  alia  this  pragmatical  pulpiteer,  thua  to  talk 
of  gorernment  T  "—South :  Sermont,  vol.  vi.  aer.  2. 

*  pul-pf  t'-Io-al,  a.    [Eng.  pulpit ;  -ical]    Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  pulpit ;  suited  to  a  pulpit. 

*  pul  pit -Io-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  pulpitical '.; 
-ly.}    In  a  manner  suited  to  the  pulpit;  in 
manner  of  a  sermon. 

"To  proceed  regularly  and  pidpitically"—Chc*ter- 
Jbbf ;  Letters 

"•puT-pIt-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  pulpit ;  -i$h.]  Smack- 
ing of  the  pulpit ;  like  a  pulpit  performance, 

*  pul  pit  man,  s.    [Eng.  pulpit,  and  man.] 
A  preacher. 

"  He  was  an  excellent  pulpitmnn,  happy  In  ratlins 
the  affection,  of  his  auditory.  '—Fuitcr :  Church  Hi*t7, 

JL  iii.  ss. 

»  pul'-plt-ry,  s.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -ry.]  The 
leaching  of  the  pulpit;  preaching. 

"To   teach    thus    were  mere  pulpttry."— MOton : 
.  in  Kng,,  bk.  iL 


pulp  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pulposus,  from  puljxi  = 
pulp  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pulpeux  ;  Sp.  pulposo  ;  Ital. 
polposo,}  Consisting uf  pulp  ;  like  pulp  ;  pulpy. 

"The  redatreak'i  pvlpotu  fruit 
With  gold  Irradiate."  Philip  :  Cider,  i.  HI 

pulp -OUB-ness,  *.  [Eng.  pulpout;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pulpous ;  pul- 
piness. 

pulp'-y;  a.  [Eng.  pulp;  -y.}  Consisting  of 
pulp ;  like  pulp ;  of  the  consistence  of  pulp  ; 
soft,  pappy. 

"  In  the  walnut  and  plumb*  i*  a  thick  pulpy  cover. 
lug."— /fay;  Creation. 

pur  quo  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Sp.]  A  vinous 
beverage,  made  in  Mexico,  by  fermenting  the 
juice  of  the  various  species  of  the  agave.  It 
resembles  cider,  but  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
like  that  of  putrid  meat. 

pul  sate,  v.i.  [Lat.  pultabu,  pa.  par.  of 
pitlto  =  to  beat,  frequent,  from  peuo  =  to 
drive.)  To  beat,  to  throb. 

"  Pultating  like  the  heaving*  of  rudimentary  lunga." 

—Scribner't  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  167. 

piU'-sa-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  pulsatilis,  frompulsatus, 
pa.  par.  otpulso  —  to  beat;  &p.pulsatil;  Ital. 
pulsatile.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Capable  of  being  struck  or 
beaten. 

The  rattle  .  .   .   U  a  musical   instrument  of  the 
kind."—  Mutioat  Met.,  p.  101.    (I7«9f. 

2.  Pathcl. :  Beating  as  a  pulse ;  throbbing. 
(Applied  to  tumours.) 

pul  sa-til'-la,  s.  [Hod.  Lat.,  from  pulsatio 
=  a  boating. J  The  pasque  flower. 

pulsat  ilia- oomph  or,    *.    [AHEMONIN.] 

pul  sa  tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  pulsationem, 
accus.  of  pulsatio,  from  pulsatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pulso=in  beat;  Sp.  puisacion;  Ital.  pulsa- 
tion*.] [PULSATE.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  beating ;  a  beat 
or  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected, 
as  in  the  propagation  of  sound. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mrtl. :  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  or  of  an  artery ;  a  beat  of  the  pulse  ;  a 
throb. 

"  The  wild  pultation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife." 
Tennyion :  LockiUy  Hall. 

*  2.  Law :  An  aasault  or  beating  without 
causing  pain. 

"  DUtinguishing  verberation,  which  wa*  accompanied 
with  1*111.  from  pultation,  which  was  attended  with 
non«.  —  BlacXtton* ;  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  8. 

*  pul-sa-tlve,  a.     [Fr.  pulsatif;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
pulsativo.]    Beating,  throbbing. 

*  pul  -sa  tdr,  s.    [Lat]    A  beater,  a  striker. 

*  pul'-sa-tor-y,  a.    [Fr.  pulsatoire:    Sp.  & 
Ital.  pulsatorw.]    Capable  of  pulsating  ;  beat- 
ing, throbbing. 

"An  Inward,  pungent,  and  puUatory  ache  within 
the  akulL"—  Wotton  :  Kemains.  p.  418. 

pulse  (1),  "pouloe,  *pous,  *puls  (i),  «. 
[Fr.  pouls  =  ti\e  pulse,  from  Lat  pulsum, 
accus.  ofpultut  =  a  beating, ...  a  pulse,  from 
pulsus,  pa.  par.  of  pello=io  drive;  Sp.  & 
Port,  pulto;  Ital.  polso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  measured  regular  or  rhyth- 
mical beat ;  any  short  quick  motion  regularly 
repeated ;  pulsation,  vibration. 

"When  the  ear  receive*  any  limple  aouud.  it  1* 
•truck  by  a  single  pulte  of  the  mir."—aurke  :  ttublirn* 
A  Beautiful,  pt  lv.,  |  IL 

IL  Physiol. :  The  beat  or  shock  felt  in  any 
artery  when  slight  pressure  is  made  on  it, 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  heart  At  birth 
the  number  of  beats  is  about  140,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  120,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
110 ;  during  middle  life  between  70  and  80, 
and  in  old  age  usually  a  little  more.  It  is 
slower  in  man  than  in  woman,  and  is  also  af- 
fected by  the  position  of  the  body,  being 
about  five  beats  more  iu  the  sitting  than  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  10  more  per  minute 
in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture. 

*H  To  feel  one's  pulse:  (Fig.)  To  sound  one  ; 
to  try  to  discover  one's  opinions,  views,  or 
feelings. 

"Bo  much  matter  has  been  ferretted  out  that  this 

Government  wishei  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  my  pul*c 

VMufcU."— Southey:  Lettert,  iv.  139. 

pulse  glass,  s.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Franklin  to  exhibit  the  ebullition  of  liquids 


at  low  temperatures.  The  bulbs  are  con 
nected  by  a  slender  stem  and  partially  charged 
with  water,  the  supernatant  air  having  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  and  the  opening  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  a  blow-pipe.  By  grasping  one 
of  the  bulbs  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  cause 
the  formation  of  vapour  and  drive  the  liquid 
into  the  other  bulb,  producing  a  violent 
ebullition  in  the  latter. 

pulse  (•>),  *  puls  (2),  5.  [Lat.  puls  =  pottage 
made  of  meal,  pulse,  &c.  ;  cf.  Gr.  nt>Aro< 
(polios)  =:  porridge.]  A  general  name  for 
leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds  ;  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

"  If  all  the  world 

Should  In  a  pet  uf  temperance  feed  on  pultt." 
JfiitvH  :  Comiu,  731. 

*  pulse,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  pulso  =  to  beat.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  by  a  pulsation  of  tha 
heart 

B.  Intrant. :  To  beat,  as  the  pulse  ;  to  throb. 

"  The  puUing  of  her  engine*  thinned  dowa."—Daiif 
Tdeyrapk,  March  7,  1882. 

pulse  -less,  a.    [Eng.  pulse.  (IX  s-  !  •**»•] 

1.  Having  no  pulsation. 

"  She  wa*  in  a  state  of  extreme  collai>*e  and  almoat 
puUeltu."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  3,  1886. 

2,  In  a  state  of  torpor ;  languid,  lifeless. 

"  In  a  blank  and  puUelnt  torpor." 

Moore;  Veiled  Prophet. 

pulse'- less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pulseless;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pulseless  ;  cessa- 
tion of  the  pulse. 

*  pul  sif   Ic,  *  pul-siT-Ick,  a.    [Lat.  puJ- 
sut  =  a  beating  .  .  .  the  pulse,  and/octo— to 
make.]  Causing  or  exciting  pulsation ;  exciting 
the  pulse. 

*'  A  pttUiflck  corporeal  quality  ID  the  substance  of  the 
heart  it**!!."— Cudworth;  Intell,  Syttem,  p.  161. 

pul  sim  e  ter,  s.  [Eng.  puhe;  i  connect, 
and  meter.]  A  sphygmometer  (q.v.). 

*  puT-slon,  *.     [Lat  pultio,  from  pultutt  pa. 
par.  of  peuo  =  to  drive;   Fr.  pulsion;    Ital. 
pulsione.]     The    net  of   driving  forward,   in 
opposition  to  suction  or  traction. 

"  Eiample*  of  suction  are  not  the  onlv  noted  one*  of 
attraction  that  may  be  reduced  to  puttion."—  Boyle: 
Workt.  IT.  iw. 

*pul'-slve,a.  [Eng.  puls(e),  v. ;  -ive.]  Con- 
straining,  compulsory. 

"  To  end.  my  pultiw*  brain  no  art  afford* 
To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forgr  new  voyued  words." 

John  Taylor. 

pul  som'-e-ter,  t.  [Lat.  pulsus  =  pulse,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  A  form  of  pump  for  raising 
water,  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  in  a 
vessel  situated  at  such  elevation  above  the 
water-supply  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
will  raise  the  water  to  the  chamber  and  oper- 
ate the  valves. 

*  pul  ta  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  puls, 
genit  pultis  =  pottage.]    [Pouc  (2),  t.]    Ma- 

ceiated,  softened,  nearly  fluid. 

pul  ten-»'-a,  s.  [Named  after  W.  Pulteney, 
M.D.,  a  botanical  writer.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pulteneae  (q.v.). 
Beautiful,  little  Australian  shrubs,  mostly 
with  yellow  flowers,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

pul-ten'-e-»,   s.   pi.      [Mod.   Lat  pultenaa 
(q.v.).] 
Mot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Podalyrie»  (q.v.). 

*  PUU    er,   *.       [POULTEB,] 

*  pul  tesse,  *  pnl-tiBO,  t.    [POULTICE.] 

*  pill'-  turO,  t.      [PUTDEE.] 

pu'-lu,  s.  [Hawaian.]  A  vegetable  silk;  a 
yellow  fibre,,  like  that  of  cotton,  but  shorter, 
weaker,  and  more  elastic.  It  has  been  ex- 
ported from  Hawaii  for  many  years,  and  is 
used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  as  a  styptic,  Ac. 

pul  ver-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pulvis,  genit  puL 
veris  =  dust,  and  Eng.  -able,]  Capable  «f 
being  pulverized ;  pulverizable. 

"  Consistent  and  putverable  bodies. "—Boyle:  Workt, 
i.636. 

pul-ver  a  -ceous  (ee  as  sh),  a.  [Lat  pul- 
vis, genit  pulveris  =  dust;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-actous.}  Having  a  dusty  or  powdered  sur- 
face ;  pulverulent 

pul-ve'r-ar'-I-a,  s.    [Peni.  of  Lat  pulverarim 
=  pertaining  to'dust  or  sand.) 
Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pulveraridae. 


fate,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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pul  ver-axM-dae,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  pulver- 
ar(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Coniothala- 


*  piU'-ver-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  pidveratus,  pa.  par. 
of  pulvero  —  to  cover  with  dust ;  pulvis,  genit. 
pulveris  =.  dust]     To  reduce  to  powder  or 
dust ;  to  pulverize. 

"Dried   In  the  simne  and  fwlvensfad."— Sandyt  : 
Travel*,  p.  85. 

pul'-ver-In,  pttT-ver-ine,  *.  [Fr.  pulverin, 
from  Lat.  pulvis,  genit.  pulveris  =  dust.] 
Ashes  of  barilla. 

pul'-ver-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pulverise}; 
-able.]  Capable'of  being  pulverized  or  reduced 
to  powder  or  dust. 

pul-ver-i-za'-tion.  s.  [Eng.  pulverise); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  pulverizing  or  reducing  to 
powder  or  dust* 

ptil'-ver-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr.  pulverizer,  from 
Low  Lat.  pvlverizo,  from  Lat.  pulvero  =  to 
cover  with  dust;  pulvis,  genit.  pulveris  — 
dust;  Sp.  pulverizar ;  Port,  polverizar,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. ;  To  reduce  to  dust  or  fine  powder, 
by  beating,  grinding,  &c. 

"Fire  Itself  doth  scarce  after  separate,  but  only 
pulverii*  them."— Boi/le :  Work*.  1.  489. 

2.  Fig. :  To  demolish  in  argument. 

"  It  la  quite  refreshing  to  read  how  he  pulverize*  hU 
opponent"— Standard.  Oct.  80.  1»8S. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  reduced  to  dust  or 
fine  powder. 

pul'-ver-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  pulverise);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  pulverizes. 

Pul'-ver-mach-er,  *.  [Name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Pulvcrmachcr  chain,  5. 

Galvanism :  A  form  of  battery  consisting  of 
a  series  of  small  wooden  cylinders  on  which  a 
zinc  and  a  copper  wire  are  coiled  side  by  side, 
but  without  touching  each  other.  The  zinc 
of  one  cylinder,  touching  the  copper  of  the 
adjacent  one,  forms  with  it  a  couple.  The 
whole  is  immersed  in  vinegar  diluted  with 
water.  A  chain  of  120  couples  forms  a  very 
powerful  battery. 

*  puT-ver-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  pulvtreus,  from  pul- 
vis,  genit.  pulveris  —  dust ;  Sp    &  Port,  pol- 
voroso ;    Ital.  polveroso.]      Of  the  nature  of 
powder ;  like  powder ;  consisting  of  dust  or 
powder. 

*pul-veV-u-lence,  *.  [Eng.  pulverubn(£) ;  -ce.  ] 
Dustiness ;  abundance  of  dust  or  powder. 

pul-veV-u-lent,  a.  [Lat.  pu  Iverulentus, 
from  pulvis,  genit.  pulveris  =  dust ;  Fr.  pul- 
verulent.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Dusty ;  consisting  of  dust  or  fine  pow- 
der ;  powdery. 


*2.  Addicted  to  lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust, 
as  fowls. 
II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  powdery  matter 

*  ptil-VlT,   *.      [PULVILLO.] 

*  pul-vXT,  v.t.    [PoLviLLO.]   To  sprinkle  with 

pulvil ;  to  powder. 

"Hare  you  pulvUled  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable? "— Conareve : 
Way  of  the  World.  Iv. 

*  pul-vfl'-I-o,  s.    [PULVILLO.] 

*  pul-vJl'-16.  *  pul-vll'-i-d,  *  pul-vft',  s. 

[Sp.,  from  Lat.  puMttvtt=*  light  cushion 
filled  with  perfumes,  contract,  from  pulvin- 
ulus,  dimin.  from  pvlvinus  =  a  cushion  ;  pulvis 
=  powder.]  A  sweet-scented  powder,  formerly 
nsed  as  a  perfume,  and  contained  in  a  little 
bag. 

"The  nauseous  scents  of  their  perfumes  and  pul- 
viliot."- Country  Gentleman'*  Vade-mecum  (1699). 

pUl-Vll'-lUS,  5.      [PULVINULUS.] 

piil-vi  '-nap,  *.     [Lat.  =  a  splendidly  covered 
cushioned  couch.] 

Anat. :  The  posterior  tubercle  of  the  cere- 
brum. 

pftl'-vin-ate,  a.    [Lat.  pulviiMtv*,  from  pul- 
vinus  =  a  cushion.  ] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  PULVINIFORM  (q.v.). 


PULVINATED. 


piil'-vin  at  ed,  a.    [PULVINATE.] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  frieze  whose 
face  is  convex  instead  of  plain,  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance 
to  the  side  of  a 
cushion,  which 
swells  out  when 
pressed  upon. 

pul  -vin'-K-  form, 

a.  [Lat.  pulvin,us-= 
a  cushion,  and  for- 
ma =  form.] 

Bot.  :  Cushion- 
like,  convex,  or 
somewhat  flattened. 

pul  -  vm'  -  u  -  lus, 
pul-vir-ius  (pi. 
pul-vin'-u-li,  pul-vil'-li),  «.  [Lat., 

dimin.  from  p-idvinus  =  a  cushion.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  heap  of  naked  spores. 

(2)  PI.  :  Spongy  excrescences,  sometimes  like 
minute  trees  rising  from  the  thallus  of  lichens. 
(Greville.) 

2.  Entom.  (PI.)  :  The  cushions  on  the  feet  of 
the  Diptera,  as  the  fly. 

pul-vi'-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cushion.] 

Bot.  :  A  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole  where  it  joins  the  stem.  It  is  the  re- 
mains of  a  swollen  articulation.  (Ruellius, 
Link,  <fec.)  Example,  the  Spruce  Fir. 

pu'-ma,  s.  [Probably  of  native  origin,  but 
introduced  into  European  literature  by  early 
Spanish  writers  on  South  America.] 

Zool.  :  Felis  concolor,  the  couguar  of  the 
French,  the  lean  of  the  South  Americans,  and 
the  panther  or  "painter"  of  the  trappers. 
It  is  the  largest  feline  of  the  New  World, 
measuring  forty  inches  from  the  nose  to  root 
of  tail,  which  is  about  twenty  inches  more  ; 
the  head  is  small,  mane  absent  ;  general 
colour  of  upper  surface  tawny  yellowish- 
brown,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  in- 
dividuals ;  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  inner 
surface  of  limbs  dirty  white.  The  young, 
when  born,  are  spotted  with  brown,  and  the 
tail  is  ringed.  The  puma  IB  destructive,  and 
slays  far  more  than  it  can  eat,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  attacks  man,  and  may  be  tamed  with 
little  difficulty.  Edmund  Kean  had  one  which 
followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  It  ranges  from 
Canada  to  Patagonia,  being  most  numerous  in 
the  forest  districts  of  Central  America. 


, 
districts  of  Central  America. 

-mi-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  pumicatus,  pa.  par. 
mico  from  pumex,  genit.  pumicis  =  pum- 
To pumice  (q.v.). 


*  pu  -mi-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  p 
of  pumico,  from  pumex,  geni. 
ice  (q.v.).]    To  pumice  (q.v.). 


pum'-fye,  •  pom  cys.  *  pom-yoe,  «.    [A.S. 

pumice-stdn  =  pumice-stone,  from  Lat.  pumex, 
genit.  pumicis,  for  spumex,  from  spuma  =  foam, 
from  its  spongy  nature,  resembling  sea-foam  ; 
Fr.  ponce  ;  Sp.  piedra  pomez  ;  Dut.  puimsteen  ; 
Ger.  bimstein;  O.  H.  Ger.  pumez,  pumiz  ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  pumz,  bimz.] 

1.  Petrol.  :  A  very  porous,  or  cellular,  froth- 
like  rock,  of  extreme  lightness,  floating  on 
water.      Structure,    web-like,    consisting   of 
vitreous  threads  either  intimately  interwoven 
or  parallel.     Like  the  more  compact  forms  of 
vitreous  lavas,  it  varies  much  in  chemical 
composition,  which,  however,  is  mostly  that 
of  trachytic  rocks.    It  owes  its  cellular  struc- 
ture to  the  enormous  expansion  of  aqueous 
vapour  consequent  on  the  relief  from  pressure 
during  the  extrusion  of  vitreous  lavas  at  the 
earth's  surface. 

2.  Comm.  :  Pumice-stone.  It  is  imported  from 
the  Lipari  Isles,  and  is  used  for  polishing  metals 
and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
wood  and  pasteboard.     It  is  said  to  be  a  good 
glaze  for  pottery. 

*  3.  A  hollow  stone. 

"Their  vaulted  roofa  are  hting  In  jntmicft," 

Dryden  ;   Virgil  ;  Georgia  iv.  61. 

pumice-stone,  s.  The  same  as  PUMICE,  2. 

pum  ice.  v.t.  [PUMICE,  *.]  To  rub  or  make 
smooth  with  a  pumice. 

pu~mic'-eou6  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  pumiceus.] 
Pertaining  to  pumice  *  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, pumice. 

pu-mi9'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  pumex,  genit. 
pumicis  —  pumice,  and  forma  =  form.]  Re- 
sembling pumice;  light,  spongy. 


*  pu' -mi-cose,  a.     [Lat.  pumicosu*.}     PumJ- 

ceous  (q.v.). 

*  pu'-mie,  o.    [PuMT.] 

'  pu'-mled,  a,  [Eng.  pumy;  -ed.]  Swollen, 
rounded. 

"  The  pumtcd  or  convex  sole  is  a  disease  Just  th* 
reverse  of  the  above."— Lowton  :  Modern  Farrier,  p.  74. 

pum '-mace  (ace  as  Is),  s.    [POMACE.] 
pum'-mel,  s.  &  v.    [POMMEL,  5.  &  v.] 

pump  (1),  *  pumpe,  s.  [Fr.  pompe,  from  Ger. 
pumpe,  plumpe  =  a  pump  :  Prov.  Ger.  pin w pen 
=  to  pump  ;  Ger.  plumpen^to  plump,  t»  i'j.11 
plump,  the  allusion  being  to  the  plunging 
action  of  the  piston  or  plunger;  Sw.  pump; 
Dan.  pompe ;  Kuss.  pompa  =  a  pump.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  machine,  engine,  or  device,  con- 
sisting of  an  arrangement  of  a  piston,  cylin- 
der, and  valves,  for  raising  water  or  other 
liquid  to  a  higher  level,  or  for  compressing  or 
exhausting  air  and  other  gases.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  pumps  differing  more 
or  less  in  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  each  is  intended,  but  the  most 
important  are  the  suction-pump,  the  lifting-  or 
lift-pump,  the  force-pump,  and  the  centrifugal- 
or  rotary-pump.  The  simplest  form  of  pump 
Is  that  of  the  common  lift-pump,  which  con- 
sists of  a  straight  tube  with  two  valves,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  other  is  made  to  slide  air-tight  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tube  or  barrel.  Both  of  these 
valves  are  adapted  to  open  upwards  only,  and 
thus  the  water  is  admitted  and  lifted  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  to  the  discharge  aper- 
ture above.  The  pump  acts  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  external  body  of 
water  from  which  the  supply  is  raised,  but  by 
the  forcing-pump  water  may  be  raised  above 
the  level  to  which  it  is  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  forcing-pump  con- 
sists of  a  barrel  fitted  with  a  solid  piston  or 
forcer,  the  barrel  being  also  provided  with  a 
branch  forcing-pipe.  The  lower  part  of  the 
barrel  and  the  branch-pipe  are  each  fitted  with 
a  valve  opening  upwards,  and  by  repeated 
strokes  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
from  above  being  removed,  the  fluid  is  brought 
up  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  valves, 
and  being  prevented  from  returning  by  the  ) 
lower  valve,  it  passes  through  the  upper  valve 
of  the  branch-pipe  into  a  capacious  upper 
vessel,  and  there  accumulating,  may  be  ejected 
In  a  constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  stream. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  pumping  question. 

"  For  all  her  pumpi,  she  gave  no  hint."— Afctonbon  : 
Pamela,  1,  208. 

U  For  other  varieties  of  pumps,  see  AIR- 
PUMP,  CHAIN-PUMP,  EJECTOR,  INJECTOR,  NO- 
KIA, &c, 

pump-back,  *.  A  wooden  casing  over  a 
chain-pump  to  receive  the  water  when  raised. 

pump-barrel,  s.  The  wooden  or  metal 
cylinder  or  tube,  forming  the  body  of  a  pump, 
in  which  the  piston  moves. 

pump-bit,  8.  A  large  auger  used  In  bor- 
ing out  timbers  for  pump-stocks  and  wooden 
pipes. 

pump-bob,  5.  A  bell-crank  lever  con- 
verting rotary  into  reciprocating  motion  for 
working  a  pump-piston. 

pump-box,  s.  A  cap  or  case  co  veri  ng  the 
top  of  a  pump. 

pump-brakes,  *.  The  friction  amongst 
the  particles  of  fluid  forced  through  a  narrow 
passage. 

pump-break,  s.  A  pump-handle ;  the 
handle  with  which  a  lift-pump  is  worked. 

pump-chain,  s.  The  chain  of  a  chain- 
pump  (q.v.). 

pump-cheeks,  s.  A  forked  piece  serving 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

pump-cistern,  s. 

1.  A  cistern  to  receive  the  water  from  the 

pumps  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  chips  and  other 
matter  getting  into  and  fouling  the  chain- 
pumps. 

pump-dale,  pump-vale.  *. 

Naut. :  A  pipe  to  convey  water  from  the 
pump-cistern  through  the  ship's  sides. 

pump  drill,  s.  An  upright  drill  acting 
by  percussion. 


boll,  b6~y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  ?cIL,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-don,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  -  -  zhun.     cious.    tious.    sioua  •-•-  shus*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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pump— punchiness 


pump-handle,  *.  The  same  as  PUMP- 
BREAK  (q.v.)- 

"  [He)  made  a  motion  with  his  arm,  M  if  he  wen 
working  an  imaginary  pump-handle."— Dick*nt:  McA- 
wicJt.  oh.  »vl. 

pump  -  head,  *.      An    arrangement  for 

causing  all  the  water  raised  by  a  chain-pump 
to  be  directed  into  the  discharge-spout 

pump-hood,  *.  A  semi-cylindrical  frame 
of  wood  covering  the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain 

pump. 

pump-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  for  setting 
the  lower  pump-box  In  the  barrel. 

pump-kettle,  s.  A  convex  perforated 
diaphragm  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pump- 
tube  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  matter. 

pump-room,  s.  A  room  In  connection 
with  a  mineral  spring  in  which  the  waters  are 
drunk. 

"  The  register  of  the  distinguished  visitors  .  .  .  will 
beat  the  pump-room  tlii*  morning  at  two  o'clock."— 
Dickon:  rickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

pump-scraper,  s.  A  round  plate  for 
cleaning  out  the  pump-barrel. 

pump-spear,  8.  The  rod  suspended  from 
the  end  of  the  brake  and  attached  at  its  lower 
end  to  the  bucket. 

pump-staff;  *.  The  pump-spear  in  a 
hand-pump. 

pump-stock,  *.  The  solid  body  of  a 
pump. 

pump-vale,  s.    [PUMP-DALE.] 

pump-valve,  *.  A  hinged,  oscillating, 
sliding,  rotating,  or  lifting  plate,  lid,  or  ball 
in  tbs  barrel,  the  bucket,  or  both,  to  altern- 
ately open  and  close  the  apertures  u  the 
piston  reciprocates. 

pump  well,  *. 

Shipwright, :  A  compartment  extending  from 
the  snip's  bottom  to  the  lower  or  the  upper 
deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  contain  the  pump- 
stocks,  Ac. 

pump  (2),  *  pnmpe,  «.  [Pr.  pompe  =  pomp 
(q.v.);  so  called  because  worn  for  pomp  or 
ornament  by  persons  in  full  dress.]  A  light 
shoe,  or  slipper,  with  a  single  un  welted  sole, 
and  without  a  heel ;  chiefly  worn  by  dancers. 
They  were  formerly  ornamented  with  ribbons 
formed  into  the  shape  of  flowers. 

Good  ttrinn  to  TOOT  beards,  new  rlbboni  to  Tour 
:  J/idtummer  A'iffhft  Z»*sm,  IT.  1. 


pump,  v.t.  A  i.    [PUMP (1),  f.) 

A*  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  raise,  as  water  or  other  liquid,  with  a 
pump. 

2.  To  free  from  water  or  other  fluid  by  a 
pump  :  as,  To  pump  a  ship. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  draw  something  out  from ;  to  ex- 
tract, win,  or  obtain  something  from. 

"  I'll  in  to  pump  my  dad,  and  fetch  thee  more." 

Randolph :  Xute't  Looking-glam.  11.  4. 

2.  To  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artful  interroga- 
tions. 

3.  To  question  or  examine  artfully  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  a  secret  or  information. 

"Undergoing    the    prooaM    of    being  pumped." — 
IHckent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xvl. 

4.  To  exhaust  of  breath  ;  to  wind.    (Slang.) 
"Tiger  .  .  .   bad  all  the  best  of  a  long  pumpiny 

oourw."— field.  Jan.  28, 1882. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  raise  water  with  a  pump  ; 
to  work  a  pump. 

"To  pump  over  his  head  and  face,  uutil  he  was 
perfectly  restored."—  Dictoru  :  Pickwick,  ch.  XT! 

pump'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pump,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  pomps. 

"  The    pumper    began    to   draw   oat    air." — Bogle : 
Workt,  I.  26. 

2.  Fig. :  A  race,  course,  Ac.,  which  exhausts 
the  wind.    (Slang.) 

pum  per-nlc  kel,  $.  [Ger.]  A  species  of 
Coarse  bread,  made  from  unbolted  rye,  which 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  Westphalian 
peasants.  It  is  slightly  acid,  but  very  nourish- 
ing. 

punt -pet,  *.    [POMPCT.] 

pump   ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PTJMP,  v.] 

pumplng-englne,  s.    A  steam  pump. 
*  pum'-pl-on,  s.    [PoMPiou.] 


pump-kin,  *.  (A  corrupt  of  pompon  or 
pumpion,  from  Fr.  pompon  =  a  pumpion  or 
pumpkin.]  [POMPION.] 

Hort.  &Bot.:  Cucurbita  Pepo,  or  more  loosely 
any  gourd  akin  to  it  The  pumpkin  has  rough 
leaves,  the  flowers  large,  solitary;  corolla  hanily 
cut  half  way  down  into  fine  yellow  petals ;  sta- 
mens three,  inserted  low  down  in  the  calyx, 
anthers  connate.  It  is  a  native  of  As  tract)  an. 
but  is  now  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  tropics ;  and  Is  widely 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  where  the  fruit 

10  occasionally  of  Immense  size,  ami  is  much 
used  as  food,  dressed  in  a  variety  of  u  ays,  aa  In 
the  favorite  pumpkin  pie,  sliced  and  fried  with 

011  or  butter,  made  into  soups,  Ac.    In  many 
countries  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people. 

"pum-ple,  *.     [PiMPLK.f.]    (Cotgrave,) 

*pu'-m^,  •pu'-mie',  a.  [FOMKY.]  Large 
and  rounded  ;  pommel-shaped. 

pun  (IX  *  puna,  *.    [Pus  a), ».]  A  play  on 

words,  similar  in  sound  but  different  In  mean- 
Ing  ;  an  expression  in  which  two  different 
applications  of  a  word  present  an  odd  or 
ludicrous  idea ;  a  kind  of  verbal  quibble  or 
equivocation. 

"  Expert  In  science,  more  expert  at  punt." 
Byron  :  Kn-jttth  Bard*  t  Scotch  Rate 

pun  (2),  *.  [Puw  (2),  P.]  A  pound  for  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

pun  (IX  *  punne,  v.t.  ft  i.  [A.S.  pwitan  =  to 
pound,  to  bruise ;  hence,  to  pun  is  to  pound 
or  bruise  words  to  beat  them  into  new  senses.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  LU. :  To  pound,  to  bruise. 

"  H«  would  pun  thee  Into  shivers  with  hit  fiat"— 
8ha*«*p. :  Troilut  *  Creuida,  11.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  persuade  by  a  pun.    (Additon.) 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  puns  ;  to  play  upon 
words. 

"  Who  dealt  In  dourel,  or  who  punn'd  In  DTOM." 
Dryden:  Jutxmal;  sat.  X.  188. 

pun  (2),  v.t.  [POUKD  (2),  «.]  To  shut  up  in  a 
pound ;  to  pound. 

Pu'-na,<.    [Beedef.] 

Gwg. :  A  table-land  to  the  east  of  Areqalpa, 
In  Peru. 

Puna-Wind,  9.  A  cold  and  remarkably 
dry  wind  which  blows  from  the  Cordilleras 
across  Puna. 

punch  (1),  f.  [Prom  the  older  puncheon  or 
punchon  =an  awl.]  [PUNCHEON.]  ' 

1.  G*». :   A  tool  operated  by  pressure  or 
percussion,  employed  for  making  apertures, 
or  in  cutting  out  shapes  from  sheets  or  plates 
of  various  materials. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  Studding  nsed  to  support  a  roof. 

(2)  A  tool  for  driving  nail-heads  below  the 
surface. 

3.  Dent. :  An  instrument  to  extract  stumps 
of  teeth. 

4.  Die-sinking :  A  hardened  piece  of  steel, 
with  the  design  projecting  from  its  face,  used 
to  make  impressions  in  the  faces  of  dies. 

5.  Hydr.-tng. :   An  extension  piece  on  the 
end  of  a  pile,  when  the  latter  is  beyond  the 
stroke  of  the  monkey. 

6.  Mason. :  A  stonemason's  chlpping-tool. 

7.  Mining:  A  timber  balk  to  support  the 
roof  of  a  gallery. 

punch-pliers, ».  An  instrument  or  tool 
used  by  shoemakers,  and  for  mutilating 
tickets  to  prevent  their  being  used  a  second 
time.  One  jaw  lias  a  hollow  punch,  and  the 
other  forms  a  flat  dye  against  which  the 
punch  operates. 

punch  (2),  *pounche,  ».  [Hind.  pancK  = 
five,  from  its  consisting  originally  of  five  in- 
gredients, viz.  aqua-vitae,  rose-water,  juice  of 
citron,  sugar,  and  arrack. 1  A  beverage,  intro- 
duced from  India,  and  now  compounded  of 
spirit  (whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  &c.),  water  (or 
milk),  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  spice. 

"I  take  punch  to  relieve   me  In   my  agony."— 
Macaulay:  ffitt,  Kng..  ch.  riv. 

punch-bowl,  «.  A  bowl  in  which  punch 
is  made,  or  from  which  it  is  ladled  out. 

punch-ladle,  s.  A  small  ladle,  of  silver, 
wood,  Ac.,  used  for  lifting  punch  from  the 
punch-bowl  into  a  glass,  Ac. 


punch  (3),  *.  (PUNCH  (2X  v.]  A  blow,  as  with 
the  list  or  elbow. 

"  diving  him,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground,  many 
vloUnt  punchet  on  the  breast  with  tbtir  knees.1'— 
Memoir  gf  Sir  K,  Godfrey,  p.  72. 

Punch  (4),*.  [Acontract.  of  puncKinello(<\.v.\ 
There  is  prob.  aconfnsion  with  punch,  a.  (q.v.).] 
The  chief  character  in  the  popular  comic  show 
of  Punch-and-Judy ;  he  is  represented  as  a 
short  hump-backed  man. 

"Ill  look  as  pleated  aa  Punch,  h*,  ha ! "— Morton .- 
Secret*  worth  Knowing,  L  1. 

punch  (5),  s.    [PUNCH,  a.] 

1.  A  short,  fat  fellow. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"Punch  ii  a  hnrat  that  ta  well-tet  and  well-knit 
having  a  short  back  ami  thin  ahouMen.  with  abroad 
neck,  and  well  lined  with  flesh."— J'urrier'j  Dictionary, 

punch,  punch  -y,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with 
bunch  or  paunch  (q.v.).]  Short  and  fat; 
thick. 

punch(l), *punch-yn(l),tf.t. 

1.  To  perforate,  or  stamp  with,  or  as  with, 
a  punch. 

"The  ticket  U  punched  a  few  time*."— Scribntr't 
Magazine.  Aug.  .1877,  p.  465. 

2.  To  bore,  to  peif orate.    (Marston:  An- 
tonio's Revenge,  Hi.  1.) 

punch  (2),  *  punch-yn  (2),  v.t.  [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  punish  (q.v.).  Of.  to  punish  a  man 
about  the  head.]  To  give  a  blow  or  knock  to ; 
to  strike. 

"If  I'd  been  your  friend  In  the  graen  Jemmy— punch 
hit  head— 'cod  I  would."—  Ofctonj  :  Fidkvick.  oh.  it 

pun'  9ha-yet,  *.  [Hind.]  A  native  jury  of 
arbitration  in  Hindustan.  Every  caste  has  a 
separate  punchayet  to  decide  on  offences 
against  its  regulations. 

punch  -eon,  *  punch'  ion,  *  punch  on, .«. 
[0.  Fr.  poinson  (Pr.  poln^on).  from  Lat. 
puncttonem,  accus.  of  punctio  =  a  pricking,  a 
puncture,  from  punctus,  pa.  par  of  pungo  =  to 
prick,  to  puncture  (q.v.X  O.  Fr.  poinson  (Fr. 
poinson)  also  means  a  wine-cask,  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  poin- 
son =  a  bodkin.  Cf.  8p.  jmn*on=a  punch; 
Ital.  pumone=  a  bodkin  ;  Bavarian  punzen, 
j»7tf«n  =  a  cask.]  [PUNCH  (1),  *.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  punch;  a  perforating  or  stamping  tool. 

"That  other  signet  of  gold,  with  my  puncheon  of 
Ivory  and  silver,  iKeue  ana  bequeath  unto  Robert  my 
•wcunde  »oue."—Fai>i/a.n :  Chronicle,  vol.  1.,  pref.  p.  vif. 

*2.  A  staff.  (Phaer:  Virgil;  sEneidosvii.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  short  post ;   a  stud  or  quarter  to 
support  a  beam  at   an   intermediate   point 
between  principals. 

(2)  The  small  quarters  of  a  partition  over 
the  head  of  a  door. 

(3)  A  slab  of  split  timber,  with  the  face 
smoothed  with  an  axe  or  adze. 

2.  Stone-working :  The  punch  of  the  marble 
worker. 

3.  Weights  A  Meas. :  A  measure  for  liquids, 
or  a  cask  containing  from  84  to  120  gallons  ; 
the  quantity  varying  in  different  countries 
and  trades. 

*  puncheon  staff,  *  p u n clil on  staff,  s. 
A  staff  with  a  sharp  point. 

"  He  did  teach  nil  sou  Id  i  en  to  carry  long  Jarelliu  or 
puncheon-ttuwet."— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  ISO. 

punph'-er,  «.  [Eng.  punch  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  punches  or  perforates  ;  • 

punch. 

"  He  was  a  rival  of  the  former,  wbo  used  puncheons 
for  hla  graving,  which  Johnson  never  did,  calling 
Simon  a  puncher,  not  a  graver.  "—Walpolt :  Antcdotet 
of  Painting,  ch.  ill. 

piinch-X-ueT-16,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ital.  pul' 
cinellot  a  character  in  Neapolitan  comedy 
representing  a  foolish  peasant  who  utters  droll 
truths,  dimin.  from  pulciuo  =  ayoung  chicken, 
a  variant  of  pulcel!a(Fr.  jwce//«)  =  a  maiden, 
from  Lat.  pullus  =  the  young  of  any  animal ; 
Ital.  pulcinello,  thus  =  (1)  a  little  chicken,  (2) 
a  little  boy,  (3)  a  puppet  (Sfcm*,)]  A  buffoon, 
a  punch.  [PoNCH  (4),  «.] 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  must  dub  him  the  Punchi- 
nello.'"— Boiwell :  Life  ofJohnton, 

tpunch'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  punchy;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  conditionofbeingpunchy;  corpulence. 

"A  short  stout  man.  Inclining  to  punchinttt. "— 
Leigh  Hunt :  Autobiography,  ch.  ill. 


Ate,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptft, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  oe  =  e ;  oy      a ;  au  —  fcw. 
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pftnch  -Ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [PUNCH  (IX  v.] 

punching-bear,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
holes  in  sheet-metal. 

*  piinch'-ion,  s,    [PUNCHEON.] 
ptinch'-$f,  a.    [PUNCH,  a.] 

piinc-tar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  punctum  = 
a  puncture,  a  dot.  Named  from  the  numerous 
dotted  fructifications.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fucese,  family  Dictyotidse. 
It  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family, 
Punetariaceae  (q.v.)  Fructiii  cation  of  sori 
scattered  all  over  the  frond  in  minute  dots. 
Several  European  species. 

punc-tar-J-a-$c-ae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
punctari(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -acecc.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids.  Boot  a 
minute  naked  disc,  frond  cylindrical  or  flat, 
unbranched,  cellular,  having  oval  oosporanges 
intermixed  with  jointed  threads  in  groups  on 
tJie  surfaces. 

piinc  tatc,  piinc  tat  ed,  a.  [Lat  pune- 
tum  =  a  point  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ending  in  a  point  or  points  ; 

pointed. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  Dotted,  covered  with  minute  impressions 
as  if  made  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  the  seed 
of  Anagallis  arrensis. 

(2)  Having  the  colour  disposed  in  very  small 
round  spots.    (Lindley.) 

piinc  '-ta  tor,  s.  [Lat.  punctum  —  a.  point.] 
One  who  marks  with  points  or  dots  ;  specif., 
applied  to  the  Masorites,  who  invented 
Hebrew  points. 

*  piino-tlc'-u-lar,    a.     [Lat    punctum  =  a 
point.]    Comprised  in  a  point;  a  mere  point 
as  to  size. 

"The  puncticular  originals  of  perl  winkle*  and  gnat*." 
—  Broitme  :  Urn  /lurial,  ch.  iil. 

punc'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  punctum=&  point,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  point 

piinc-tll'-I-d,  *  ptinc-tiV-16f  s.  [Sp.  pun- 
tillo  =•  a  nice  point  of  honour,  dimin.  from 
punto,  from  Lat  punctum  =  a  point  (q.v.)  ; 
Ital.  puntiglio.] 

*  1.  An  exact  point  ;  a  moment 

"  In  that  punctilio  of  time."—  Hart  ;  MtcM,,  IT.  4. 

2.  A  nice  point,  especially  in  conduct, 
ceremony,  or  proceeding  ;  particularity  or 
exactness  in  forms. 

"To  be  11  ice  and  scrupulous  about  the  punctiliot  of 
the  Lord'aday  service."—  Sharp  :  Strmont,  vol.  i,  ser.  9. 

ptihc-tfl'-I-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  punctilio);  -ous.] 
Attentive  to  punctilios  ;  very  nice,  precise,  or 
exacting  in  forms  of  ceremony  or  proceeding  ; 
over  precise  or  particular. 

"  Haughty  and  puncttliout  men.''  —  Macaulay  ;  Bitt. 
£ny.,  ch.  ilH. 

tll'-I-otis-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  punctilious  ; 
•l:i.\  In  a  punctiliuus  manner  ;  with  punctil- 
iousness or  exactness. 

"The  Iliad  of  Salvinl  every  reader  may  discover  to 
be  punctitioutlff  exact"—  Johnton:  Livet  ofthel'ottt; 
Pope. 

puric-tU  -i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  punctilious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punc- 
tilious ;  exactness  in  observance  of  rules  or 
forms  ;  nicety  or  preciseneas  of  behaviour  or 
proceeding. 

piiric  tion,  *  pun-cl-on,  *.  [Lat  punctio, 
from  punctus,  pa.  par.  of  pungo=to  prick.] 
The  act  of  pricking  or  puncturing  ;  specif,  in 
surgery,  a  puncture. 


"Tins  was  n 
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dream,  but  a  puncton  and  prlckeof 
cyeuce.  -ffall  :  Richard  II  f.  (an,  3). 

*  punc1-  1  1st,    *  piinc'-  tu  -  1st,    «.      [Lat. 
punctum  =  a    point  ;     Eng.    suff.    -ist.]      The 
same  as  PUNCTATOR  (q.v.). 

•  punc'-to,  s.     [Sp.  &  Ital.  punt»t  from  Lat. 
punctum  =  a  point  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  nice  point  in  ceremony  or  behaviour  ; 
a  punctilio. 

"  All  the  ,  .  .  religions  pwnctot  and  ceremonies  thai 
•were  observed."—  Bacon  :  Henry  I'//.,  p.  10*. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing. 

"To  see  the*  pass  thy  puncto."—  Shalcetp.  :  Merry 
Wivtt  of  Windtor,  11.  3. 

punc'-tu 


tine' -tu-al,*  piinc' -tu-all,  a.     [Fr.  po 
tuel,   fruni  Low  Lat.  punciualis,  from    L 
punctum~=&  point  (q.v.);  Sp.  pttntual ;  Itai 
puntualt.] 
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*  1.  Consisting  in  a  point 

"This  punctual  ipoU*  Milton.  :  P.  L.,  rtii.  23. 

*  2.  Entering  into  minute  detail. 

"  I  could  not  be  too  punctual  In  describing  the  ani- 
mal life.'1—//.  Mara  :  Myitery  o/Godlineu,  fief,,  p.  x. 

*  3.  Observant  of  nice  points;  exact,  punc- 
tilious. 

*  i.  Nice,  exact,  precise. 

"So  much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand." 

PUt;    Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  U. 

5.  Exact    or   particular  in  observing   and 
keeping  engagements  or  appointments  ;  care- 
ful to  keep  engagements. 

"  The  undeviatiug  and  punctual  sun." 

Covtper  :  Tmk,  vi.  137. 

6.  Done,  made,  or  occurring  with  punctu- 
ality or  at  the  exact  time  :  as,  punctual  pay- 
ment. 

*  punc'-tu-al-fet,  «.  [Eng.  punctual;  -is*.] 
One  who  is  very  exact  in  observing  forms  and 
ceremonies. 

"  An  ctrcuinatantially  as  any  punctual  of  Casteel." 
—Milton.-  Church  liovcrnment.  bk.  It,  cb.  L 

piihc  tu  all-ty,   *  punc-tu-al-1-tie,  a. 

[Fr.    ponctualite  ;    Sp.     puntualidad  ;     Ital. 
puntualita.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual  ; 
scrupulous   or    over-  precise    observance    of 
minute  details  ;  exactness,  nicety,  precision  ; 
punctiliousness. 

"  The  true  and  particular  transactions  in  that  aflatr 
are  remembered  with  so  much  punctuality  In  all 
languages."—  Clarendon  :  Religion  *  Policy,  en.  Till. 

2.  A  careful  observance  of  the  exact  time  of 
attending  appointments  or  keeping  engage- 
ments. 

piinc   tu-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  punctual  ;  -ly.  ] 

*  1.  In  a  punctual  or  minute  manner  ;  with 
attention  to  minute  points  or  details  ;  nicely, 
exactly. 

"Every  one  is  to  give  a  reaaon  of  hla  faith:  but 
priests  or  ministers  more  punctually  than  any.'—  H, 
More:  My  Her  y  of  Uodlineti,  cb.  xii.  ,  p.  10. 

*2.  Exactly. 

"I  knew  not  punctually  where  the  rest  of  my 
countryittm  were.  '  —  Knox:  Nineteen  Yeart'  Captivity 
(Enoliih  Uarner,  1.  861). 

3.  With  careful  observance  of  the  exact  time 
of  attending  appointments  or  keeping  engage- 
ments; with  punctuality. 

"Every  engagement  should  have  been  punctually 
fulfilled."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,.  ch.  rxv, 

puhc'-tu  al-ness,  J.  [Eng.  punctual  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual  ; 
punctuality. 

"I  cut  obey  those,  wherein  I  think  power  is  uu- 
rufded  by  prudence,  with  no  less  punctual  net*  and 
fidelity."—  Boyle:  Wort*,  il.  418. 

puric  tu.-ate>  v.t.  [Fr.  punctuer,  from  Low 
Lat  punctuo  =  to  determine,  to  define,  from 
Lat.  punctum  =  a  point  (q.v.).]  To  mark 
with  points  ;  to  divide  into  sentences,  clauses, 
&c.,  by  means  of  points  or  stops. 

ptiAc-tu-a'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  punctuer  = 
to  punctuate  (q.v.).]  The  act,  art,  or  method 
of  punctuating  or  pointing  a  writing  or  dis- 
course ;  the  act,  art,  or  method  of  dividing 
a  discourse  into  sentences,  clauses,  &c.,  by 
means  of  points  or  stops.  Punctuation  is 
performed  with  four  points  or  marks,  viz., 
the  period  (.),  the  colon  (:),  the  semicolon  (;), 
and  the  comma  (,).  The  other  points  used  in 
composition  are  the  note  of  interrogation  or 
enquiry  (?),  and  of  exclamation,  astonishment, 
or  admiration  (1).  The  first  printed  books 
had  only  arbitrary  marks  here  and  there,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  an 
approach  was  made  to  the  present  system  by 
the  Manutii  of  Venice. 

"  Punctuation  IB  the  art  of  marking  in  writing  the 
several  pmiBes,  or  rests,  between  sentences,  aiid  the 
parts  of  sentences."—  Lowth  :  Enylith  Grammar, 

*piinc'-tu-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  punctuate); 
•ivc.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  punctuation. 


pimc'-tij-a-tdr,  '•    tEn 

One  who  punctuates  ;  a  punctuist 

*  piinc  -tu-ist,  «.    [PuNcnsT.] 

punc'-tu-latef  a.   [PUNCTVLATE,  v.}  Marked 

with  small  s^ots. 

"  Irregularly,  bfteriately  pu.nctulaU."-~Tran>.  Amtr. 
Philot.  Society,  xiii.  121  (1873). 

*  piinc'  -tu-  late,    r.t.      [Lat   punctuHum), 
dimin.  from  punctum  =  a  point;  Eng.  sutf. 
-ate.]    To  mark  with  small  spots. 

"  The  studs  have  their  surface  pur.ctul.ated.  as  if  set 
all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  leaser.  —  Wood- 
ward  :  On  fouilt. 


piinc' -tum,  s.    [Lat.  j    A  point  (q.T.). 
punc  tum-csBcum,  e. 

Anat. :  A  circular  spot  on  the  retina  on 
which  the  rays  of  light  produce  no  impression. 
The  diameter  of  the  punctum  ccecum  is  one 
seventh  the  diameter  of  the  eye  ;  its  situation 
is  just  where  the  optic  nerve  seems  to  expand 
in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

piinc -tu-ra'-tlon,  «.     [Eng.  puncture); 
-ation.] 
Surg. :  The  same  as  ACUPUNCTURE  (q.T.). 

piinc'-ture,  s.  [Lat  punct-ura  =  &  prick,  a 
puncture,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  puncturus,  fut. 
part,  of  pungo  —  to  prick,  to  puncture;  Sp., 
Port,  &  Ital.  punctura.]  The  act  of  punctur- 
ing, pricking,  or  perforating  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  a  small  hole  made  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  a  slight  wound,  as  one  made 
with  a  needle,  a  prickle,  &c. 

"  When  prick'd  by  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  which 
kind  of  wound  is  called  a  pmwture,  they  are  much  to.be 
regarded."—  ff  iceman  :  Kuryery. 

punc'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [PUNCTURE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  puncture  in  ;  to  prick ; 
to  pierce  with  a  small  pointed  instrument 

"  To  puncture*ihe  still  supplicating  aage." 

darth :  IHtpentary,  vL 

2,  Fig. :  To  prick,  and  so  burst  or  explode, 
as  one  would  a  bladder  by  pricking. 

"  A  message  .  .  .  that  would  puncture  the  fallacies 
of  the  iuflationlate."—  Barper't  Monthly,  Sept,  IBM. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  punctures  or  holes. 

"  Occasioned  by  the  puncturing*  of  the  red  spider." 
—Field,  Oct.  3. 1&S6. 

puhc-tu-rel'-la,  5.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
punctura  =  a  puncture  (q.v.X] 

Znol.  A  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fissurellidee, 
with  six*  (?)  species,  widely  distributed  in 
20-100  fathoms.  Shell  conical,  elevated,  apex 
recurved ;  perforation  in  front  of  apex,  with 
a  raised  border  internally ;  surface  cancellated. 
Fossil,  in  glacial  deposits  of  North  Britain. 
(Woodward.)  One  species  from  the  Upper 
Greensand.  (Etheridge,) 

piind,  s.    [POUND.]    (Scotch.) 

pun  dit,  pan'  ditf  s.  [Sansc.  pandita  = 
learned,  a  wise  or  learned  man,  from  pand  = 
to  heap  up.] 

1.  A  learned  Bralxnan ;  one  learned  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws, 
and  religion  of  India, 

2.  One  who  makes  a  great  show  of  learning, 
without  really  possessing  it. 

*  piin'-dle,  &  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
variant  of  bundle.  ]  A  short  and  fat  wojuan. 

*pu-nese',   *pu-n£se',  «.     [Fr. 

The  bed-bug. 

"  His  flea,  his  morplon.  madputuu. 

He  'ad  gotten  for  his  proper  ease. 

Butler  ;  Bud&rmi.  ML  L 

Pirn  field,  5.    [See  def.] 

Qeog. :  A  place  in  Dorsetshire,  England. 

Punflcld-beds,  8.  ;>/. 

GeoL  :  Prof.  Judd's  name  for  beds,  partly  of 
brackish,  partly  of  marine  origin,  found  at  Pan- 
field.  They  are  higher  than  the  Wealden  proper. 
Some  of  the  shells  characterize  also  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Neocomian  of  the  North  of  Spain. 

piing,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  nide  sort  of 
sleigh  or  oblong  box,  made  of  boards  and 
placed  on  runners,  used  in  the  United  States 
for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses.  (Bartlett.) 

pun  gar,  s.  [Of.  Or.  irayovpo*  (pagouros).'] 
A  crab.  (Prow.) 

ptin'-&en-$^t  *  pun'-gen$e,  r  [Eng.pmt- 
gen(t);  -cy.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pungent ; 
heat  or  sharpness  on  the  tongue  or  to  the 
smell ;  acridness. 

"  The  warm  punyenc*  of  o'er-Vioillng  tar." 

Crabbe :  Rtrnuyh,  let.  L 

2.  Keenness,  sharpness,  causticity,  racineof, 
acrimonious  ness. 

"  Many  of  as  have  enjoyed  the  rare  pungency  of  the 
cimirdy  uf  the  last  century."— Daily  Teltjraph,  March 
15,  IBM. 

pun'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  pungens,  pr.  par.  of  pungo 
=  to  prick,  to  puncture ;  Sp.  pungente ;  Ital. 
pungente,  pugnentc.  Pungent  find  poignant  are 
doublets.] 


boy;  pout,  jo^l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bcngli;  go,  gem;  T.tiin,  tlxia;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  c^iat.    -Ing* 
-dan,    tiaa  —  Shan,     tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,    §iion  —  zhun,    -cioua,    tioua,    aioua  =  alms,    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  -~  b-;  1,  d^Ju. 
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pungently— punter 


L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Piercing,  sharp,  biting,  poignant,  severe. 
"  Hit  passion  is  greater.  his  necessities  more  pun- 
gent."—ap.  Taylor:  Sermon*,  voL  U  ser.  4, 

2.  Sharply  affecting  the  sense  of  smell. 

"The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust." 

Pop* :  Rapt  at  Ou  Lock,  V.  H. 

S.  Affecting  the  tongue,  as  with  small 
prickles  ;  biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"Simple  tastes,  such  as  tweet.  SOOT,  bitter,  hot.  pun- 
pent."—  Stewart :  Philv*.  Kiiav*.  ens.  1,  ch.  T. 

4.  Sharp,  bitter,  or  severe  to  the  mind  or 
feelings  :  caustic,  keen,  racy,  biting,  stinging : 
as,  pungent  language. 

IL  Bat.  :  Terminating  gradually  in  a  hard 
sharp  point,  as  the  leaves  of  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

pftn'-gent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  pungent;  -ly.]  In 
a  pungent,  sharp,  or  biting  manner. 

pun  gled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Sliri veiled,  shrunk';  applied  specif,  to  grain 
whose  juices  have  been  extracted  by  the  insect 
Thrips  cerealium. 

pun'  gy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  sloop 
or  shallop  or  a  large  boat  with  sails. 

Pii'-nlo,  a.  *  8.  [Lat.  Punicus,  from  Puni  or 
1'veni  =  the  Carthaginians.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  IM. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Car- 
thaginians.   (Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  340.) 

2.  Fig. :  Amongst  the  Romans  Puniaa  fldet 
or  Punic  faith,  was  proverbial  for  bad  faith  or 
treachery,  hence,  punic  is  used  for  treacher- 
ous, untrustworthy,  faithless. 

"Yes,  yes.  his  faith  attesting  nations  own. 
Til  punic  all."  Brook* :  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

B.  A>  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    It  was  an  offshoot  of  Phoenician, 
belonging  to  the  Canaauitish  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tongues. 

Punic  wars,  5.  pi. 

Hist. :  Three  great  wars  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Carthaginians.  The  first  (B.C.  264- 
241)  was  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and 
ended  by  the  Carthaginians  having  to  with- 
draw from  the  island.  The  second  (B.C.  218- 
202),  the  war  in  which  Hannibal  gained  his 
great  victories  in  Italy,  was  a  death  straggle 
between  the  two  rival  powers  ;  It  ended  with 
decisive  victory  to  the  Romans.  The  third 
(B.C.  149-146)  was  a  wanton  one  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  which  was  effected  in 
the  last-named  year. 

pu'-ni-ca,  «.  [Lat.  Punica  (arbor)  =  a  pome- 
granate tree,  so  called  from  having  been  first 
found,  or  from  abounding  at,  Carthage.] 

Bat. :  Pomegranate ;  a  genus  of  Myrteas, 
with  a  single  species.  [POUEORANATE-TREE.] 

•pu-ni^e',  s.    [PUNESE.] 
"pu-nice,  «.(.    [PUNISH.] 

pn-mc  -ecus,   pu  nic-eal  (o  as  Bh),  a. 

[Lat.  puniceus.]   Of  a  scarlet  or  purple  colour. 

pn'-ni  9111,  s.    [Lat.  ptt7iic(a);  -in.] 

Chem. :  An  acrid  uncrystallizable  substance, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate 
tree,  Punica  Granatum.  (Watts.) 

*pu -nle-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  puny;  -ship.]  Early 
beginning  ;  youth. 

"  In  the  puniethip  or  nonage  of  Cerdlche  Sandes."— 
Kathe:  Lenten  Stu/e. 

pu  nl  ness,  ».  [Eng.  puny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  puny  ;  pettiness. 

pirn  ish,  '  pon  ysche,  "pun  isch  en, 
*pun-ishe,  *pun-ysn,  *pu-nice,  v.t. 
[Ft.  puniss-,  root  of  punissant,  pr.  par.  of 
punir  =  to  punish  ;  Lat.  punio ;  O.  Lat.  ptenio 
=  to  punish,  to  exact  a  penalty  ;  pcena  =  & 
penalty ;  Sp.  &  Port,  punir ;  Ital.  punire.] 
[PAIN,  «.] 

1.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  ;  to  visit  judicially 
with  pain,  loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty  ; 
to    chastise.      (Applied    to    the    offender.) 
{Leviticus  xxvi.  18.) 

2.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  person  for ;  to 
reward  or  visit  with  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
offender.    (Applied  to  the  offence.) 

"  Loath  as  thon  art  to  punish  lawless  hist." 

l'»t* :  Homtr  ;  llia.t  iv.  4S. 

3.  To  inflict  pain,  or  injury  on,  generally, 
but  especially  in  boxing. 

" afterwards  punithed  his  opponent  very  scien- 
tifically."—0ai!y  Telegraph.  March  5,  1886. 


4.  To  exhaust,  to  deprive  of  strength. 

"  Each  course  to-day    was   of  the  most  punithing 
kind.  "-««(<*.  Jan.  as.  1882. 

5.  To  make  a  considerable  inroad  on ;  to 
consume  a  large  quantity  of. 

"  I  shall  .  .  .  punith  the  old  gentleman's  sherry." — 
Caurtlt  Saturday  Journal.  March  6,  1886.  p.  359. 

6.  Cricket :  To  make  many  runs  off ;  to  hit 
freely  :  as,  To  punish  a  bowler  or  his  bowling. 

pun  Ish  a  ble,  *  pun  ysh  a-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
punissable'.  ]  Deserving  of  punishment ;  liable 
to  punishment ;  capable  of  being  punished  by 
law. 

"The   Russian   laws  had  made  It  punithable." — 
Macaulay :  Butt.  £ng.  cb.  xxiil 

pun  ish  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  punishable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punishable. 

pun-ish-er,  ».  [Eng.  punish;  -er.]  One 
who  punishes ;  one  who  inflicts  punishment, 
pain,  loss,  or  other  penalty,  for  an  offence  or 
crime. 

"  Tills  knows  my  PunUter."     Milton  :  P.  L.,  it.  101. 

pun -ish-mcnt,  •  pun  Isshe  mont,  ». 
[Fr.  punissement.] 

1.  The  act  ot  punishing ;  the  infliction  of 
pain,  loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  for 
a  crime  or  offence.    (1  Peter  ii.  14.) 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted  as  a  penalty  ;  any 
pain,  loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  in- 
flicted on  a  person  for  any  crime  or  offence  by 
a  duly  qualified  authority  to  which  the  offender 
is  subject ;  penalty  imposed  by  law. 

of  unreasonable  severity  hare 


effect  in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  than  such  as  are  more  merciful  in 
general,  yet  properly  iuterm Ixed  with  due  disti nctions 
of  severity.  —Blaciutone:  Comment.,  bk.  lv..  cli.  L 

3.  Pain  or  injury  Inflicted  in  a  general  sense, 
especially  the  pain  or  injuries  inflicted  by  one 
person  on  another  in  a  boxing  match. 

*  pn-nl'-tlon,   "  pu-ni-ci-on,   *  pu  nis 
sy-on,  •  pu-nys-y-on,  «.    [Fr.  punition, 
from  Lat.  punitwnem,  aecus.  of  punitio,  from 
jwnitus,  pa.  par.  of  punio  =  to  punish  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  punicion;   ltd.  punizione.]     The  act  of 
punishing ;  punishment. 

"Upon  payne  of  great  punJMi/on." — Berner* :  Froit- 
tart ;  CrornjcU,  vol.  IL,  eh.  XXXIX. 

*  pun'-i-tive,  a.    [Lat.  punitia,  pa.  par.  of 
punio  =  to  punish.]    Pertaining  or  involving 
punishment ;  awarding  or  inflicting  punish- 
ment ;  punitory. 

"His  punitive  and  remunerative  Justice.'— Boyle: 
Workl,  £  Me. 

*  pun'-i-tor-y,  a.    [PnNiTiv*.]     Punishing ; 
tending  to  punishment. 

Pun  jaub.  Pun'-Jab,  Pan'-Jab, «.  [Per.. 

panj  =  five,  and  ab  =  water.  Named  from  the 
five  rivers,  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenaub,  the 
Ravee,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej,  traversing 
the  region.  Perhaps  at  first  the  Indus  may 
have  been  included,  and  the  Beas,  the  shortest 
of  the  whole,  omitted.] 

Geog. :  An  extensive  territory  In  the  north- 
west of  India,  most  of  it  under  direct 
Anglo-Indian  authority,  and  ruled  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder constituting  the  protected  state  of 
Cashmere. 

Pnnjaub  wild  sheep,  >. 

Zool. :  Ovii  cycloceros,  the  Oorial  (q.v.). 

pun' -Jinn, «.    [Native  name.] 

Fabric:  A  fine,  heavy,  nnbleached  long- 
cloth,  made  in  India. 

punk,  *  punck,  ,.    [Contract  of  qnrni.] 

1.  A    preparation    that   will    burn  without 
flame ;  usually  made  in  sticks. 

2.  Decayed  wood ;   vegetable  tinder ;  tonch- 
wood. 

*3.  A  prostitute. 

"  This  flunk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers." 

Shakeip. :  Herry  Wire!  o/  H'indtor,  U.  «. 

puh'-ka,  pun'-kah,  ».  [Kind.  pankhA  =  a 
fan,  allied  to  pankha  =  a  wing,  a  feather ; 
gansc.  paksha  =  a  wing ;  Pers.  pankan  =  a 
sieve,  a  fan.)  A  large,  broad  fan,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  or  a  number  of  such  fans, 
acting  simultaneously,  and  worked  by  an 
attendant.  It  is  common  in  India,  being  sus- 
pended over  a  table  or  bed.  It  has  a  line 
attached  to  one  end,  which  passes  through 
the  wall  or  door  to  an  attendant  outside. 

"  The  atmosphere  ...  so  delightfully  tempered  as 
to  render  punkahs  and  wind-sails  all  but  unnecessary." 


*  punk   Ish,  a.     [Eng.  punk ;    -«*.]     Hflra- 

tricious. 

"  These  punkitK  outaidw  beguile  the  needy  tmTellw.' 
— Adanu :  Work*,  t  28, 

"  punk  ling,  *.  [Eng.  punk;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]  A  youug  prostitute,  a  little  strumpet. 

"Squiring  punlu  and  punklingt  up  and  dowu  the 
city.'7—  Beaum,  A  Fbt. :  Martial  Maid,  a  L 

*  pun   nage  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  pvm,  r  ; 

-age.]    Punning. 

"Such  chapters  of  punnwjf."—E.  A,  Pot:  Marft*. 
alia,  clixvli. 

punned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pira  (1),  ».) 

pun  -ner.  s.    [Eng.  pun  (1),  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  pounds  or  rams  ;  a  heavy  tool 
used  for  ramiuing  and  consolidating  earth  ;  ft 
beetle. 

2.  One  who  puns  ;  a  punster. 

pirn  net,  ».  [Cf.  Ir.  buinne  =  a  twig  a 
branch.]  A  small,  but  broad,  shallow  basket 
used  for  displaying  fruit  and  flowers. 

"The  pickers  advance  through  the  strawberry  quar- 
ters carrying  two  punnet*  each."—  Btackmore :  Aliet 
Lorraine,  ch.  xvi. 

pun  nirig,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  *.    [PUN  (IX  *.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Given  to  making  puns ;  ex- 
hibiting a  pun  or  play  upon  words. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
puns. 

"  The  rery  language  of  the  court  wa»  punning."— 
Shu/tttbur*/ ;  Frecdum  of  Wit  i  Humour,  pt.  i.,  f  X 

punnlng-arms,  s.  pi.   [ALLUSIVE-ARMS.] 

*  pun'-nlng-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  punning ;  •!».] 
In  a  punning  manner;  with  a  pun  or  pom. 

*  pun-nSl'-4-gy, ».   [Eng.  pun;  -ology.}  The 
art  of  making  puna. 

*  pfin'-ny,  *.    [Eng.  pun,  v.  ;  •».]    A  punner, 
a  rammer. 

"Hearing  the  harmonious  noise  made  with  beetle 
and  funny."— Smith :  Lite*  of  Bvjhvaaymen,  i.  299. 

pun  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  pun  (1),  v. ;  suff.  -star,  ai 
in  trickster,  &c.]  One  who  makes  puns  ;  one 
who  is  given  to,  or  U  skilful  in,  making  puni ; 
a  quibbier  on  words. 

"  If  yon  ask  him  to  help  yon  to  some  bread,  a  pun- 
tter  should  think  himself  very  'ill-bred'  It  he  did 
not ;  and  If  he  U  not  as  '  well-bred '  as  yourself,  he 
hopes  for  some  'grains'  of  allowance." — SteeU:  Spec- 
tator, No.  604. 

punt  (1),  v.l.  [Fr.  ponter,  from  ponte  =  t 
punt,  from  Sp.  pu)ilo  =  a  point  (q.v.).]  To 
play  at  basset  and  ombre.  (Pope :  The  Basset 
Table.) 

punt  (2),  t).t.  &  i.    [PDOT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  propel  by  pushing  along  with  a  pol« 
through  the  water ;  to  force  along  by  pushing. 

2.  To  convey  in  a  punt. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  push  a  punt  along. 

"  We  found  It  moat  difficult  to  punt  along  the  aew- 
row  passages."-  Field,  IJec.  19.  1885. 

punt  (3),  ».(.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  kick,  as  a  football 

B.  Intrans. :  To  kick  a  football. 

"  Moore,  getting  away  again,  punted  up  to  Hayley.* 
—Field,  Jan.  38, 1881 

punt  (1),  ».  [PUNT  (1),  ».]  The  act  of  playing 
at  basset  and  ombre  ;  a  punter. 

punt  (2),  s.  [A.S.,  from  Lat.  ponto  =  a  boat) 
[PONTOON.] 

1.  A  large,  square-built,  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sel, without  masts,  used  as  a  lighter  for  con- 
veying goods,  &c.,  and  propelled  by  poles. 

2.  A  small,  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  squart 
ends,  used  in  fishing,  and  propelled  by  poles. 

punt  (3),  s.  [PnNT  (3),  «.]  A  kick  of  the  baH 
at  football. 

"  Littledaie.  by  a  splendid  punt  into  touch,  relieved 
the  stress."— Field,  Jan.  28.  1883. 

PUnt  (4),  S.      [PONTEE.] 

punt  -er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  punt  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  punts  or  plays  at  basset  and  ombre : 
hence,  a  gambler  generally. 

"A  crowd  of  awestruck  amntetirs  and  breathless 
punter*."— Thackeray :  ffevKffmes,  ch.  xxviii, 

ptint'-er  (2),  >.  [Eng.  punt  (2),  v.  ;  -er.}  One 
who  propels  or  manages  a  puut ;  a  puutsman. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «&",  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  oftb,  cire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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PUT!' -til,   ».      [PONTEK.] 

*  pun'-tot  *.     [Hal.  &  Sp.,  from  Lat.  punetum 
=  a  point  (q.v^.] 

1.  A  dot  or  point  in  music. 

2.  A  thrust  or  pass  in  fencing. 

punto  drltto,  phr.  A  direct  point  or  hit. 

pnnto  reverso  (or  riverso),  phr.  A 
back-handed  stroke. 

"Ah,  the  Immortal  pasaadot  the  punto  revertol  the 
hay  I  "—itfMketp.  :  Romeo  4  Juliet,  II.  4. 

punts  man,  s.  [Eng.  punt  (2),  and  man.] 
One  who  manages  a  punt;  specif.,  one  who 
shoots  wildfowl  from  a  punt. 

"The  punttman  followed  every  twist  and  turn." — 
Field.  Dec.  19.  188S. 

piint'-&   S.       [PONTEE.] 

pu'-njf,  *  pnis-ny,  a.  &  «-     [Fr.  puis-ne  = 
after-born,  i.e.,  younger,  inferior;  from  Lat 
post  —  after,  and  natus  —  born.]    [PUISNE.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Lately  born ;  born  later  than  or  after 
another;  young.    (Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  367.) 

2.  Imperfectly  developed  in  size  and  growth  ; 
small  and  weak ;  feeble,  petty,  insignificant, 
diminutive. 

"  Each  puny  wave  in  dlamonda  roll'd." 

Scott :  Lord  of  th*  Itlet.  Iv.  IS. 

*  B.  A  $  subst. :  One  born  after  another,  there- 
fore younger  and  weaker  than  he  ;  a  junior,  a 
freshman,  a  novice ;  an  inexperienced  person. 

"  If  ;>Mm>«  or  freshmen  should  regret  the  axioms 
and  principles  of  Aristotle." — Jackton  :  Eternal  Truth 
Of  3eripture$,  eh.  i . 

*  pu'-n&  s.    [Fr.  punaise.]    A  bed-bug. 

"These j.  niet  or  wall  lice."—/1.  Holland;  Plinie, 
bk.  xilx.,  ch.  iv. 

puoy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  spiked  pole 
used  in  propelliug  a  barge  or  boat. 

pup,  v.i.  &  *.    [Pup,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To    bring   forth    puppies  or 
whelps,  as  the  female  of  the  canine  species. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth,  as  a  puppy  or 
whelp. 

"  They  w*n  pupped  rather  late."— Field,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

PUp,  *.     [An  abbrev.  of  puppy  (Q..V.).] 

1.  A  puppy. 

2.  A  youug  seal. 

pu  -pa,  pupe,  *.  [Lat.  pupa  =  a  young  girl, 
a  doll,  a  puppet ;  fern,  ofpupus  =  a  boy.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  third  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  insect.    [NYMPH,  CHRYSALIS.]    On 
reaching  its  full  growth  the  larva  ceases  to 
eat,  and  some  time  later  becomes  encased  in 
a  closed  shell  or  case,  whence  after  a  certain 
lengthened  period,  which  typically  is  one  of 
repose,  it  emerges  as  a  perfect  insect. 

"  The  pupa  of  this  species  are  suspended."— Field, 
Jan.  1«,  1886. 

2.  Zool.  A  Palceont. :  Chrysalis-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Helicidse.    Shell  rimate  or  perforate,  cylin- 
drical, or  oblong ;  aperture  rounded,  often 
toothed ;  margins  distant,  mostly  united  by  a 
callous  lamina.     Recent  species,  256,  widely 
distributed  in  both  hemispheres ;   fossil  40, 
from  the  Coal-measures  of  America  and  the 
Eocene  of  Europe.    Three  recent  sub-genera  : 
Vertigo,  Axis,  and  Stenogyra.    (Woodward.) 

pup'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pup(a);  -al.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  pupa. 

"The  larral  and  pupal  conditions." — Athexcvum, 
Dec.  1. 1884. 

pn-par'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  pup(a);  -arial.]  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  a  pupa;  pupal. 

pu' -pate,  v.i.  [Eng.  pup(a);  -ate.]  To  assume 
the  form  or  state  of  a  pupa. 

"  Butterflies  of  the  Daman  group  never  go  to  earth 
to  pupate."— Field.  Jan.  30,  1836. 

pu  pa  -tion,  s.  [PUPATE.]  The  act  or  state 
of  becoming  a  pupa  ;  the  condition  or  state  of 
a  pupa ;  pupal  state. 

"  Remaining  so  marked  till  the  period  of  their  pupa- 
tion."—Academy,  Sept.  8,  138L 

pupe,  s.    [PUPA.] 

pu-pe'-lo,  pu'-pc'-lo,  5.  [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
Cider  brandy.  (Amer.) 

pu'-pfi  (1),  *  pu-pille,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pupib  (Fr. 
pupille),  from  Lat.  pupillum,  accus.  of  pupillus 
=  an  orphan-boy,  award,  dimin.  from  pupus 
=  a  boy ;  Sp.  pupilo,  pupila ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
puyillo,  pupilla.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  under  the 
care  of  a  teacher  or  tutor ;  a  scholar,  a  dis- 
ciple. 

"  P*)d  a  pupil't  intellect  with  store 
OT  syntax."  Cowper:  Tirocinium, 

2.  One  under  the  guardianship  of  another ; 
a  ward. 

H  Law :  A  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of 
puberty. 

*  pupil-monger,  *.    One  who  takes  or 
teaches  pupils.    (Fuller.) 

pupil-teacher,  s.  A  young  person  of 
either  sex  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  and 
a  teacher,  teaching  the  junior  pupils,  and 
receiving  instruction  from  the  head-teacher ; 
one  in  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher.  The 
training  is  finished  at  normal  schools  and 
training  colleges,  and  on  passing  the  necessary 
examinations  the  pupil-teacher  becomes  a 
certificated  teacher. 

pu'-pil  (2),  s.  [Fr.  pupille,  from  Lat.  pupilla 
=  a  little  girl,  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  Sp. 
pupila  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  pupilla.] 

Anat. :  The  circular  opening  of  the  iris 
(q.v.).  Its  direction  is  slightly  to  the  nasal 
side  of  the  iris ;  its  contractions  are  caused 
by  the  circular  layer  of  the  iris,  and  dilation 
by  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  anterior  or  mus- 
cular layer. 

"  When  you  shut  one  eve,  the  pupil  of  the  other, 
that  Is  open,  dilateth."-£occm :  Nat.  Bitt.,  |  868. 

1[  Pin-hole  pupil : 

Pathol :  The  pupil  of  the  eye  when  so  con- 
tracted that  it  is  suggestive  of  a  pin  hole. 

pu  pil  age,  *  pu  pil  lago  (age  as  Ig),  5. 
[Eng.  pupil  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  pupil 
or  scholar ;  the  period  during  which  one  is  a 
pupil  or  scholar. 

"  I  cannot  altogether  forget  what  I  learned  in  my 
years  of  pupillage." — Oeddet:  Trant.  of  Bible.  (Pref.J 

2.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  ward  or 
minor ;  minority. 

"  At  if  he  still  were  In  his  pupilage." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  v. 

pu-pl-lar'-i-tjr.  «.  [Fr.  pupillarite,  from 
pupille=.  a  pupil.] 

Scots  Law :  The  interval  between  birth,  and 
the  age  of  puberty  (q.v.). 

pu'-pfl-ar-&  pu  -pH-lar-&  a.  [Fr.  pupil- 
laire;  Lat.  pupillaris.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pupil  or  scholar. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
pupillary  membrane,  «. 

Anat.  :  A  delicate  transparent  membrane 
closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  middle 
period  of  foetal  life. 

pu-pip'-a-ra^  a.  pi.  [Lat.  pupa  (q.v.),  and 
pario  —  to  bring  forth.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Diptera,  in  which 
the  larvae  reside  within  the  body  of  the  mother 
till  after  they  have  become  pupae.  Families, 
Eippoboscidse  and  Nycteribiidae  (q.v.). 

pu-plp'-a-roiis,  a.    [PUPIPARA.] 

Entom. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Pupipara ; 
bringing  forth  the  young  in  the  pupa  state. 

*  pu-piv'-dr-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  pupa(q.v.)t  and 

voro  =  to  devour.] 
Entom. :  TheEntomophaga(q.v.).  (Latreille.) 

*  pu'-pl-vore,  s.      [PUPIVORA.]     Any  insect 

oelonging  to  the  group  Pupivora. 

pu-plv'-dr-ous,  a.  [PupivoBA.]  Entomo- 
phagous  (q.v.). 

pup'-pet,  *  pop-et,  *  pop^tte,  *  pup-pit. 

s.     [O.  Fr.  poupette,  dimin,  from  Lat.  pupa  = 
a  doll.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Anything  like  a  child  or  baby  ;  a  doll. 
"Dead  images,  which  be  but  great  puppett  and  tablet 

for  old  fools.'  —Somiliei :  Sermon  against  Idolatry. 

2.  A  small  image,  generally  in  the  human 
form,  moved  by  cords  or  wires,  in  a  comic 
drama  ;  a  marionette. 

3.  One  who  acts  at  the  instigation  or  will  of 
another ;  a  tool. 

"That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  hit  part." 
Scott :  Don  Xodtr+Jt,ltiUL 

H.  Technically: 

1,  Mach. ;  [POPPET-VALVE]. 

2.  Lathe :  [HEADSTOCK,  TAILSTOCK]. 


puppet-head,  *.    [POPPET-HEAD.] 
puppet-play,  *.    [POPPET-SHOW.] 

puppet-player,  *.     One  who  manage! 

the  motions  of  puppets. 

puppet-show,   puppet-play,   *.      A 

mock  drama  performed  by  puppets  ;  a  marion- 
ette-show. 

"  A  youth.  Just  landed  at  the  Brille.  retemblM  • 

clown  at  a  puppet-thow."  —  Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning, 

ch.  xlli. 

puppet-valve,  «.     A  disc  with  a  stem 
and  vertical  motion  to  and  from  its  seat. 

*  pup'-pSt-feh,  *  pop  et-ishe,  a.     [Eng. 
puppet;    -ish.]      Of  the  nature  of  a  puppet  ; 
puppet-like. 

"  Sensinge   wyth    other  popetishe  gaudee."  —  Bal4  ; 
Image,  pt.  1L 

*  pup'-pet-l&  a.     [Eng.  puppet;   -ly.]    Like 
a  puppet  ;  puppet-like. 

*  pup'  pet  man,   *  pup  -pet  mas  ter,  «. 

[Eng.  puppet,  and  man,  or  master.]    The  same 
as  PUPPET-PLAYER  (q.v.). 

*  pup'-pet-r^,  *  pop-et-ry,  *  pup-et-ry, 

a.    [Eng.  puppet;  -ry.] 

1.  Lit.  :   A  puppet-show  ;   mimic  represen- 
tation. 

"The  pupetry  in  the  church  of  the  Minerve,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity."—  Evelyn:  Diary,  Dec.  U,  U644). 

2.  F  ig.  :  Finery,  outward  show  ;  affectation. 

"  Adorning  female  painted  puppetry.'' 

Mariton:  Scourge  o/ViUany,  UL  1 

*pup'-pl"-f!y,   *pup-pi-fie»   v.t.      [Eng 
puppy  ;  suff.  -fy.]    To  make  a  puppy  of. 

"Did  fool  and  puppijie  themselves."—  Bowell  :  Parly 
o/  Beattt,  p.  29. 

*pup'-pl'-l&  a.     [Eng.  puppy;  -ly.}     Puppy- 
like  ;  like  a  puppy. 

"To  keep  np  with  its  puppily  dancings."  —  itichard- 
ton  :  Claritta,  v.  79. 


'-p^,  5.  &  a.  [Fr.  poupee  =  a  doll,  a  puppet.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  bitch  or 
female  of  the  canine  specied. 

"  Thy   plays,  like   blind  burn    puppfai,    should    b* 
<frown'd.fc  Dortet:  To  M.  E.  Howard. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  one 
who  is  conceited,  affected,  and  impertinent  ; 
a  silly  coxcomb,  a  fop. 

"  The  unbred  puppy,  who  bad  never  seen 
A  creature  look  so  gay  or  talk  so  fine." 

Rochetter:  From,  Artemita  to  Chlo*. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  puppy  ; 
hence,  immature.   (Cowper:  Dogdk  Water  Lily.) 

puppy  dog,  s.  A  puppy.  (Shakeap.  : 
King  John,  ii.  2.) 

puppy  -  headed,  a.  Silly,  childish. 
(Shakesp.  ;  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

*pup'-p&  v.i.  [PUPPY,  *.]  To  bring  forth 
puppies  or  whelps  ;  to  pup. 

"The  skin  which  conimeth  away  after  she  hath 
puppied."—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  zzx.,  ch  xiv. 

pup'-p^-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  puppy  ;  -hood.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  a  puppy. 

"A  hound  that  had  not  yet  quite  thrown  off  the 
Instincts  of  puppy  hood."—  Field,  Feb.  20,  1889. 

pup'-p^-lfm,  s.  [Eng.  puppy;  -ism.]  The 
characteristics  or  manners  of  a  puppy  ;  that 
which  causes  a  person  to  be  considered  • 
puppy  ;  empty  conceit  or  affectation. 

"The   puppyism   of    bis    rammer."—  Mitt    Amtftt  . 
Sente  *  Sensibility,  cb.  xxzilt. 

"pur,  v.i.    [PUBB,  v.] 
*  pur,  s.    [PURR,  *.] 

pu-ra'-na,  s.  [Sans.  =  old,  ancient,  from 
pura  =  old,  past.] 

Hinduism:  The  last  great  division  of  Hindoo 
sacred  literature.  Eighteen  principal  Puranas 
are  enumerated,  called  Brahma,  Padma,  Brah- 
manda,  Agni,Vishnu,  G4ruda,  Brahmavaivarta, 
Siva,  Linga,  Naradiya,  Skanda,  Markandeya, 
Bhavishyat,  Matsya,  Varaha,  Kaurma,  Vaman, 
and  Bhagavat.  None  of  them  is  dated.  Some 
quote  from  others,  and  the  period  of  their  re- 
daction embraces  perhaps  a  dozen  centuries. 
In  their  present  form  none  of  them  appean 
older  than  the  ninth  century  A.D.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  Vishnu  and  the  Bliagavat 
Puranas.  They  are  full  of  legends  relating  to 
holy  places  and  ceremonial  rites,  with  minuta 
fragments  of  history.  Modern  Hinduism  la 
largely  founded  on  these  compositions,  some  of 
which  are  sectarian  productions,  advocating 


boil,  bo~$- ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  90*  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
Hiian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -pion  —  zhun.     clous,    tious,    aioua  -  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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the  claims  of  particular  divinities  to  the 
disparagement  of  others.  In  addition  to  the 
eighteen  principal  Puranas,  there  are  eighteen 
Upapuranas  or  secondary  Puranas,  enumer- 
ated by  H.  H.  Wilson  (Vishnu  Pvrdna,  In- 
trod.),  and  these  do  not  complete  the  list  of 
Pnranic  literature. 

pn-ran'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  puran(a):  -fc.)  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Puranas. 

Pur'-beck,  «.    [See  def.] 

Oeog. :  A  peninsula  running  out  from  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  about  ten  miles  with  a 
breadth  of  seven. 

Purbeck  beds,  s.  pi. 

deal. :  A  series  of  beds  generally  considered 
the  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Oolite ;  but 
meriting,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  a  dis- 
tinct place,  as  between  it  and  the  Oolite  there 
is  a  complete  break,  stratigraphically  and 
palaeontologically.  The  Purbeck  beds  chiefly 
consist  of  freshwater  limestones,  clays,  shales, 
and  sandstones.  They  are  found  on  the 
isle  or  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  in  Durdlestone 
Bay,  near  Swanago,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lul- 
worth  Cove.  They  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  a  lower  series  with  Dirt-beds  [DiRT- 
BSD],  140  feet;  a  middle  with  "cinder  beds" 
(five  out  of  nine  sections  of  it  Marine), 
ISO  feet ;  and  an  upper  at  Lnlworth,  27  feet. 
The  flora  consisted  of  Characete,  Cyeadacew, 
IK.  Manttlliii  nidiformis  is  a  cycad  ;  being 
a  typical  species.  In  the  Purbecks  have  been 
found :  88  Coleoptera,  18  Neuroptera,  15  Dip- 
tera,  18  Homoptera,  9  Orthoptera.  and  2 
Hymenoptera,  Crocodilia,  Lacertilia,  Chelonia, 
ftc.,  with  12  genera  and  28  species  of  Marsu- 
pials, the  last  all  from  the  Middle  Purbecks. 

Fnrbeclc-limeitone, «. 

GeoL,  Camm.,  dc. :  A  freshwater  limestone 
to  the  Porbeck.  Formerly  used  as  a  synonym 
of  the  whole  Purbeck  beds.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed for  paving. 

Purbeck -marble,  >. 

Gtol.,  Camm.,  ttc. :  A  marble  full  of  Palndina 
•hells,  found  in  the  Upper  Purbeck.  It  has 
been  used  asabuilding  stone  for  cathedrals,  &c. 

par' -blind,  *  pore  -  blind.  •  pure  - 
blynde,  *  pur-blynde,  a.  [Eng.  pure  = 
wholly,  and  Wind.] 

*  1.  Wholly  blind,  completely  blind. 

"  Purblind  Anfiis,  all  eyes  and  DO  sight."— Sltakeep.  t 

Tr*a<u t  CreittS^l.  a. 

2.  Near-sighted,  short-sighted  ;  having  dim 
or  poor  sight 

"  The  truth  appean  so  naked  oo  any  »Wft, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

Stwkftp.  :  1  ffcnry  Tf..  1L  4. 

pur  blmd-ly.  adv.  [Bng.  purblind ;  -ly.] 
In  a  purblind  manner. 

pur'  blind  ness,  a.  [Eng.  purblind;  iitss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  purblind ;  dim- 
ness or  shortness  of  sight ;  near-sightedness. 

*  pnr-ohas,  «.    [PURCHASE,  ».] 

pfir'   9has    a  -  Ue,  a.     [Eng.  purcfou  ( <•)  ; 

•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  purchased ;  capable 
of  being  purchased. 

"  New  varieties  raised  1  n  th  Is  way  wen  not  purctuu- 
able."— Field.  March  8.  1884. 

pur  $hase,  *por-chao-y,  *pur  chace, 
•nur-ohes,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  purchacer 
(Fr.  pourcAoMer)  =  to  pursue,  to  purchase,  to 
procure  :  pur  (Fr.  pour)  =  for,  and  chasser  = 
to  chase.] 

A.  Transitive: 

i  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  gain  in  any  way  or 
by  any  means. 

"  Bicker  I  bold  him  for  a  greater  fou. 
That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purrhate." 

Spemer;  Sntpknrit  Calender;  AprU. 

*  2.  To  steal. 

3.  To  obtain   or  acquire   by  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent ;  to  buy  for  a  price. 
(Genesis  XXV.  10.) 

4.  To  obtain  or  gain  by  an  expenditure  of 
labour,  danger,  or  other  sacrifice. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  pun-hate  concession  by 
•ion."—  ifacaulajf :  Bia.  Eng.,  cb.  ui. 

*  5.  To  redeem,  to  expiate,  to  pay  for. 

•  Nor  leant  nor  prayers  shall  purctiate  out  abuses." 

Shateep, :  Romeo  t  Juliet.  1U.  1. 
II  Technically : 
1.  Law: 
(1)  To  sue  out  and  procure,  as  a  writ. 


(2)  To  acquire  by  any  means  except  descent 
or  inheritance. 

2.  Navt. :  To  apply  a  purchase  to ;  to  raise 
or  move  by  mechanical  power  :  as,  To  purchase 
an  anchor. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  strive,  to  exert  one's  self. 

2.  To  acquire  wealth. 

H.  Nmtt. :  To  draw  in  :  as,  A  capstan  pur- 
chosen  apace  ;  that  is,  draws  in  the  cable  apace. 

pur  -9hase,    *  pur  chas.    *  pur  chacc, 
*  pour'  chas,  *  pur-chert, «.    (O.  Fr.  pur- 
chas  (Fr.  pourchas)  —  eager  pursuit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  any 
means ;  acquirement. 

*  2.  That  which  is  obtained  or  acquired  in 
any  way  or  by  any  means  ;  an  acquisition. 

"  Who  now  but  Arclt«  mourns  his  bitter  fst*. 
Fiuda  liU  deal  purakau,  and  repent*  too  late  t  • 

firydm:  falaaumt  ArctU. 

*  3.  Robbery,  plunder,  pillage. 

"  A  heavy  load  be  bare  .  .  . 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchnt  crlmlnall." 
Spmter:  f.  «..  I.  111.  IS. 

*  4.  Booty,  plunder. 

"Thou  ahalt  have  a  share  In  OUT  jmrchate." — 
Shateip. :  1  Uenry  IV.,  II.  1. 

5.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  payment 
of  money  or  its  equivalent ;  the  act  or  buying. 

6.  That  which  is  acquired  by  the  payment 
of  money  or  its  equivalent. 

"  A  jmrduHt  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  hla  rent  four  pounde  a  year."  8**fL 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ. 

(2)  The  obtaining  or  acquiring  the  title  to 
lands  and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or 
any  means  except  descent. 

11  King  William.  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Ann*,  did 
not  take  the  crown  by  hereditary  right  or  deeotnt.  but 
by  way  of  donation  or  pvrcAoM.  as  the  lawyer*  call 
it,"—Btc.ckttone:  Comment.,  bk.  I.,  eh.  s. 

2.  Meek. :  A  means  of  Increasing  applied 
power ;    any   mechanical    hold,    advantage, 
power,  or  force  applied  to  the  raising  or  remov- 
ing of  heavy  bodies ;  mechanical  advantage 
gained  by  the  application  of  any  power. 

"AKanakeof  Honolulu  .  .  .  tore  the  outer  husk  off 
with  his  teeth,  getting  purcnaee  on  the  nut  with  his 
feel  and  bands,  like  a  monkey."— Ltnitai :  Mint!  <>i 
the  Loiter  Antmalt,  1.  41. 

^  To  be  worth,  so  many  years'  purchase:  Said 
of  property  which  will  return  in  the  specified 
term  of  years  a  sum  eqnal  to  that  paid  for  it. 
Thus,  an  estate  bought  at  twenty  yean'  pur- 
chase will  return  in  twenty  yean  a  sum 
equivalent  to  that  paid  for  it.  Hence  tins  and 
similar  phrases  are  used  figuratively,  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man's  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's 
pmhase  ;  that  is,  Is  in  extreme  peril,  or  U  not 
likely  to  last  an  hoar. 

purchase  block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  double-strapped  Hock,  having 
two  scores  in  the  shell  for  that  purpose.  The 
strap  is  wormed,  parcelled,  served,  and  spliced 
together.  It  is  then  doubled  so  as  to  bring 
the  splice  at  the  bottom  of  the  block. 

purchase-money,  s.  The  money  paid, 
or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  anything  pur- 
chased. 

purchase  system,  s. 

Milit.  :  The  system  nnder  which  commis- 
sions in  the  British  army  were  allowed  to  be 
obtained  for  money.  The  regulation  prices 
ranged  from  £450  for  an  ensigncy  or  cornetcy 
to  £4,500  for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  bnt  much 
larger  sums  were  actually  paid.  The  system 
was  abolished  in  1871. 

pfir'-ohas-er,  «.    [Eng.  purchase) ;  -«r.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  purchases  or  ac- 
quires the  right  or  title  to  anything  by  the 
payment  of  money  or  its  equivalent ;  a  buyer. 
H  Law :  One  who  acquires  or  obtains  by 
deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  de- 
scent or  inheritance.  (Sometimes  written 
purchasor.) 

"The  nr»t  purchaser,  perquisitor,  Is  be  who  first 
acquired  the  estate  to  bis  family."— Bloxketont:  Com- 
ment., bk.  1L,  cb.  li. 

pflr'-oon,*.    [See  def.]    The  native  name  for  a 
priest  of  the  Oriental  fire-worshippers. 

pur'-dah,  s.    [Hind.  =  a  curtain.] 

Fabric :  An  Indian  blue  and  white  striped 
cotton  cloth. 


pure,  "pur,  a.,  adv.,  *«.  [Fr.  pur  (fern,  pure), 
from  Lat.  purus  =  pure,  clean,  from  the  same 
root  as  Sansc.  pii  =  to  purify  ;  8p.,  Port,  AJ 
Ital.  puro.]  [FIRE,  t.  ;  PUBGE.I 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Free  from  anything  which  contaminates, 
denies,  or  blemishes  ;  as 

(1)  Free  from  moral  blemish  or  defilement  ; 
innocent,  blameless,  spotless,  chaste.    (Said 
of  persons.)    (Proverbs  xxx  12.) 

(2)  Free  from  admixture  with  any  extraneous 
matter ;  unmixed,  unadulterated. 

"Purtand  mlzL  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
•kin  to  simple  ana  compound."—  Wattt :  Logic*. 

•J  A  pure  colour  is  one  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other :  as,  pure  white. 

(3)  Free  from  anything  foul  or  polluting ; 
clear ;  not  filthy. 

"Eeplenish'd  from  the  pur«ft  springs. 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xix.  460. 

(4)  Free  from  all  that  vitiates,  pollutes,  or 
degrades ;  stainless,  genuine,  real.     (Said  of 
actions,  thoughts,  motives,  or  the  like.)  (Jamet 
i.27.) 

*i.  Ritually  or  ceremonially  clean;  un- 
polluted. (Kzm  vl.  20.) 

"3.  Free,  clear,  innocent,  guiltless.  (Proverb* 
xx.  9.) 

*  4.  Not  vitiated  or  blemished  by  corruptions. 

"  As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
In  mine  ear  the  pur*  fine  talk  of  Rome."— Aiebam. 

5.  Mere,  sheer,  absolute,  very. 

"We  did  It  for  pure-  need."— Shaketp. :  1  Btnry  n. 
ILL 

6.  Right,  well. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  quite.    (Pro«.) 

"Mrm.  Talbot  Is  part  well."— Mia  Jlffrtti:  Mlu 
Carter  t  Letter*  ill.  198. 

C.  As  substantive : 

•L  Purity.    (Tennyson:  iferti»*  rivttn.^ 

2.  Dogs'  dung. 

"  The  name  of  /'ure-flnders  has  been  applied  to  tne 
men  engaged  In  collecting  docs'  dung  from  the  puhlio 
etreW-Jfel**!..-  iotiimTitour.  U.  1H. 

S.  Leather  manvf. :  A  bath,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  dogs'  and  birds'  dung,  used  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  lime  used  in  un- 
hairing. 

pure-mathematics,'.   [MATHEMATICS.) 

pure-obligation,  >. 

Scots  Law :  An  unconditional  obligation. 

*  pure-vUlenage, «. 

Feudal  Law :  A  tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain, 
services  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  so  that  the 
tenant  U  bound  to  do  whatever  is  commanded 
of  him. 

*piire,».[.  [Lat.  puro.]  [PORE,  a.]  To  purify, 
to  cleanse. 

"  Let  hem  with  bred  of  pur,d  whete  be  fed." 

Cftiucw:  C.  T.,  f.736. 

pu'-ree,  ».  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  thick  soup,  made- 
of  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  boiled  Into  a  pulp, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve. 

pure  ly,  -pure  liche,  •  pur-llcne, adv. 
[Eng.  pure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pure  manner ;  with  entire  freedom 
from  anything  polluting  or  defiling ;  cleanly  ; 
with  freedom  from  admixture  with  any  ex- 
traneous matter  or  substance. 

"  Bent  on  some  object,  which  Is  ptttWy  white." 
Drayttm  :  Ktfjy  to  the  Lady  J.  & 

2.  With  freedom  from  all  that  defiles,  de- 
grades, or  pollutes ;  innocently ;  in  a  manner 
free  from  guilt  or  sin ;  chastely. 

3.  Merely,  absolutely,  completely  ;  without 
reference  to  anything  else  ;  perfectly,  totally : 
as,  It  was  purely  an  accident. 

4.  Very,wonderfully,  remarkably.    (Frov.) 

"He  has  picked  up  again  purely.' — Gray:  Gom- 
tpondence  of  Gray  A  J/aton,  p.  288. 

pure  ness,  *  pure-lies,  «.  [Eng.  pure; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or  free 
from  admixture  with  any  extraneous  matter 
or  substance;  freedom  from  anything  pollut- 
ing or  defiling;  cleanness:  as,  pureness  of  gold, 
pureness  of  air. 

2.  Freedom  from  all  that  pollutes,  degrades, 
or  defiles ;   freedom  from  guilt  or  sin  ;  inno- 
cence ;  moral  cleanness.  (Golden  yjote,  ch.  vi.) 

3.  Freedom  from  vicious  or  corrupt  words, 
phrases  or  modes  of  speech  ;  purity. 

"This  good  propriety  of  words,  and  purcnut  o* 
phrases  In  Terence^ ^'— Atcham:  Schoolmailtr. 


fete,  lUt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wor«,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  onb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew. 


purflle— purify 
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•pur-file,  5.    [PURPLE.] 

pur'-fle,  *  pur-file,  v.t.  [Fr.  pourfiler,  from 
pour  (Lat  pro)  =  fur,  and  Jil  (Lat.  JUum)  =  a 
thread.)  [PROFILE.] 

"  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  decorate  with  a  wrought 
or  flowered  border  (used  specif,  of  stringed 
instruments);  to  embroider. 

"  With  rubles  edg'd,  and  pnrfted  o'er  with  gold." 
Murte:   Yitton  o/  JJeatA. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  To  decorate  richly,  as  with  sculp- 
ture. 

2.  Her. :  To  border,  as  with  ermines,  &c. 

pur'-fle,  pur'-flew  (ew  as  u),  «.  [Fr. 
pourfilee.]  [PURFLE,  v.j 

1.  OrtL  Lang. :  A  border  of  embroidered 
work. 

2.  Her. :  A  border  or  em- 
broidery of  fur  shaped  ex- 
actly like  vair;  when  <-i 
one  row  it  is  termed  pui- 
flewed,  when  of  two  coun- 
ter -  purflewed,  when    of 
three  vair. 

pur   fled  (le  as  el),  pur 
flowed   (ew  aa  u),   a. 

[Eng.  purfle,  purflew;  -ed.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Ornamented  with  a  flowered 
or  puckered  border. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  Ornamented  with  crockets. 

2.  Her. :  Trimmed  or  garnished  ;  applied  to 
the  studs  and  rims  of  armour,  being  gold  :  as, 
A  leg  in  armour,  purfltd,  or. 

pur'-fler,  s.  [Eng.  purfle,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
purfles ;  specif,  one  who  ornaments  stringed 
instruments  with  purfling  (q.v.). 

"  The  prince  of  purjlert  was  Stradi  varins, " — Qrove  : 
Diet.  Mutic.  Hi.  M. 

*  pur'-fling,  a.  &  s.     [[Eng.  purjl(e) ;  -ing.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Ornamented  with  embroidered 
edging ;  purfled. 

"  The  sleeve  Is  more  large  and  purfting,  like  those  we 
•ee  worn  by  bishops."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travel*. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  ornamental  border  with 
which  the  backs  and  bellies  of  stringed  in- 
struments are  usually  finished.    (Grove.) 

*  pur'-ga-ment,  s.     [Lat.  purgainentum,  from 
purgo  =  to  purge  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  which  purges  ;  a  purge,  a  cathartic. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  from  anything ; 
an  excretion. 

"The  humours.  .  ,  arc  commonly  passed  over  in 
anatomies  M  purgtiinentt."~ltticon  ;  Horkt,  i.  IStt. 


pitr-ga-  tion,  *pur-ga-ci-ou,  *pur-ga- 

ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  purgation,  from  Lat.  pur- 
gatiotiem,  accus.  of  purgatio.  from  purgatus, 
pa.  par.  of  purgo  =  to  purge  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  purging  or  freeing  from  im- 
purities, defilements,  or  anything  extraneous 
or  superfluous  ;  a  clearing  or  cleansing  from 
admixture  or  adulteration. 

"The  purgation  of  the  Universities."—  Macaulay; 
ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

2.  The  act  of  purging  or  evacuating  the 
intestines  by  means  of  purgatives. 

"After  that  the  purgation  hath  wrought."  —  Eluot  ; 
Cattel  <tf  Uetth.  ill.  vi. 

IL  Law  :  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 
one's  self  from  a  crime  of  which  one  has  been 
publicly  accused  or  suspected.  Purgation 
was  of  two  kimla,  Canon  or  Compurgation 

[COMPURQATOR,  2],  OF  Vulgar  [ORDEAL,  8.]. 

"  The  Duke  of  Oloceater  aent  his  purgation  upon 
oath  by  the  bishop  of  Loiulou."—  /*rynn«:  Treachery 

A  hitloyalty,  pt.  L,  p.  24. 

f  To  put  one  to  his  purgation  :  To  call  for 
explanations  ;  to  cause  one  to  justify  or  clear 
himself. 

purj-ga-tlve,  a.  &  s.     [Lat   purgativus,  from 
purgatus,  pa.  par.  of  purgo  =  to  purge  ;  Fr. 
f.] 


, 
purgatif.] 


purgatif.] 

A.  As  (ulj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  purging  or  cleansing  ;  specif.,  having  the 
quality  or  power  of  evacuating  the  intestines  ; 
cathartic. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pharm.  (PL)  :  Cathartics  (q.v.). 

*  pur-ga-tlve-ly,  wtv.  [Eng.  purgative  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  purgative  manner  ;  so  as  to  purge  ; 
cleausingly, 


pur-ga-tor'-i-aL,  a.    [Eng.  purgatory;  -at.] 
The  same  as  PUROATORIAN  (q.v.). 

"The  idea  of  purgatorial  suffering,  which  hardly 
seems  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  lower  races, 
expands  in  imiueiisu  viguur  in  the  great  Aryaii  reli- 
gions of  Asia.  Ill  Bra  1 1  ma  n  is  tu  ami  Buddhism,  the 
working  out  of  good  and  «vll  actions  Into  their  ueces- 
SHry  consequence  of  happiness  and  misery  is  the  very 
key  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  whether  life's  successive 
traiiftini^Mttiijiis  l>e  in  animal,  or  human,  or  demon 
births  on  earth,  or  In  luxurious  heaven-palaces  of  gold 
and  jewels,  or  in  the  agonizing  hello  where  Oriental 
fancy  riots  in  the  liidei.ua  inventory  of  torture."— 
Tyler:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii,  97.  ' 

*  pur-ga-toV-i-an,  a.  &*.    [Eng.  purgatory ; 
•an.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  purgatory. 

"The  apparition*  of  purgatorian  ghosts."— Mede: 
Apottaty  (J Latter  Timet,  p.  45. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  believer  in,  or  supporter  of, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

"With  many  Divines  and  all  Purgatoria.ru."— 
Botwell :  Life  of  Joknton,  HL  108. 


pur'-ga-tor-^,  *  pur-ga-tor-ie,  a.  &  *. 

[Fr.  purgatoirt,  from  Lat.  purgatorius.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  purge  or  cleanse  ; 
cleansing,  purgative. 

"  Thii  purgatory  interval  Is  not  unfavourable  to  a 
faithless  representative."— /Junte  :  French  Revolution. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Compar.   Religions:   Any  place  or  state 
succeeding  the  present  life,  and  serving  as  a 
means  of  moral  purification.     (See   extract 
under  PURGATORIAL.) 

2.  Roman  Theol. :  A  place  in  which  souls 
who  depart  this  life  in  the  grace  of  God  suffer 
for  a  time,   because   they  still    need  to  be 
cleansed  from  venial,  or  have  still  to  pay  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sins,  the 
guilt  and  eternal  punishment  of  which  have 
been  remitted.    (Addis  &  Arnold.)    The  ex- 
istence of  a  purgatory  was  denned  by  the 
Councils  of  Florence  (1488-9)  and  Trent.    At 
the  latter  council  (sess.  xxv.,  Dec.  3,  4,  1503) 
it  was  declared  that  the  "  souls  in  Purgatory 
an  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
and  especially  by  the  Sacrifice  of  the  altar." 
Beyond  this  nothing  is  defined,  and  the  same 
decree    enjoins    bishops    "  to   abstain    from 
difficult  and  subtle  questions  "  In  their  dis- 
courses on  the  subject,  and  prohibits  curious 
inquiries,   superstitious   practices,    and    the 
making   of  purgatory   a    source  of  gain  as 
"  scandals    and     stumbling-blocks     to     the 
faithful.'* 

3.  Anglican:  Art.  xxn.  treUs  of  Purgatory, 
and  most  Protestants  consider  that  It  denies 
Scriptural  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  place.    High  Churchmen,  on  the  contrary, 
hold  that  the  Anglican  Church   has  no  au- 
thoritative teaching  on  the  point,  and  that 
the  article  is  rather  directed  against  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  Roman  doctrine  than  that 
doctrine  itself.     Prayers  for  the  dead— the 
natural  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
— are  in    many  instances  offered    privately 
by  her  members,  and  in  some  few  instances 
publicly  requested  in  her  churches. 

purge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  purger,  from.  Latpurpo, 
for  purigo,  from  purus  = -pure,  and  ago  =  to 
do,  make,  or  cause  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  purgar;  Ital. 
purgare.] 
A.  Transitive:. 

1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  removing,  separ- 
ating,  or  carrying  off  impurities  or  super- 
fluities; to  clear  or  free  from  impurities. 

2.  To  clarify,  to  defecate,  an  liquors. 

3.  To  remove  by  cleansing  or  purification  ; 
to  wash  or  clear  away.    (Generally  followed 
by  away  or  off.) 

"Purge  away  my  sins."— Ptalm  Ixxir.  «. 

4.  To  make  atonement  or  satisfaction  for ; 
to  clear  or  free  from  consequences. 

"  Whlche  Bonne  .  .  .  hath  In  his  owne  person  purged 
our  *ymto*."—fftbreiat  i.  3.    (1561.) 

5.  To  clear  or  free  from  moral  defilement, 
pollution,  or  guilt.     (Followed  by  of,  off,  or 
from.) 

"The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 
from  dead  works.  —Hebrew*  Ix.  14. 

6.  To  clear  from  accusation  or  suspicion  of 
a  crime. 

11  To  purge  himself  with  words." 

Shakes?,  :  Coriolmnut,  T,  8. 

7.  To  operate  on  by  means  of  a  purge  or 
cathartic. 


*  8.  To  void,  to  secrete. 

"Their   eyes    purging   thick    amber."  — 
ff«mtet.  it  i 

*  0.  To  excuse  ;  to  make  excuses  for. 

"They  fell  to  weapiiigeaud  purginyeot  th«rnB*ln*&" 
— Brende:  (fuintut  Curtiut,  foL  12ft. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  grow  or  become  pure  by  clarification. 
2.  To  cause  or  produce  evacuations  from 

the  intestines. 

"  Why  does  physic.  If  It  does  good,  purge,  and  MUM 
to  voiuit?"— Bunyan  ;  PUyrlm't  froyreu,  pt»  ii. 

*  3.  To  use  purges. 


purge,  s.    [PURGE,  $.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  purging. 
2.  That  which  purges  ;  specif.,  a  medicine 
that  evacuates  the  intestines  ;  a  purgative. 

purg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  purg(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  purges  or  cleanse*. 

"  Penaunce  is  the  very  purger  of  sy  niie."  —  fither  : 
Seven  Ptalmt,  Fa.  zxxviil.,  pt.  IL 

2.  A  purge,  a  cathartic. 

"  If  you  can  retain  the  purying  virtue,  and  take 
away  the  unpleasant  bute  of  the  purger.~—  Bacon  ; 
If  at.  Ilitt. 

purg'-er-&  s.    [Eng.  purge;  -ry.] 

Sugar-manuf.  :  The  portion  of  a  sugar-house 
where  the  sugar  from  the  coolers  is  placed  in 
hogsheads  [POLLING-CASK]  or  in  cones,  and 
allowed  to  drain  olf  its  molasses  or  imperfectly 
crystallized  cane-juice. 

purg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Punas,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  ;  purgation. 

2.  A  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ;  looseness  of 
the  bowels. 

3.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  excreted  ;  a 
deposit. 

"  The  purginget  of  the  seas  beinge  then  eiiteemed, 
u  man's  fiiusy  woulde  make  th*  price,"—  Brende: 
Quintua  Curtiut,  fol.  233. 

purging  cock,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  The  mud-cock  or  discharge- 
valve  of  a  steam-boiler. 

purging-fiax,  s.    [FLAX,  «.  If  (5).] 
purging-nut,  «.    [CURCAS.] 

pnr-Y-fX-oa'-tion,  *  pur-i-fl-ca-ct^oun, 

s.  [Fr.  purification,  from  Lat.  pur-iflcationem, 
accus.  of  purijicatio,  from  purifico  =  to  purify 
(q.v.);  Sp.  purifioacion  ;  Ital.  purificazionc.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying,  or  making  pure  ; 
the  act  or  operation  of  freeing  from  extra* 
neous  or  superfluous  matter. 

"A  very  feeble  instrument  of  purification."  —  Mao- 

aulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng,,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  cere- 
monially by  removing  pollution  or  defilement  ; 
lustration. 

"  But  the  feaat  of  Lupercalia,  considering  the  time 
of  celebrating  thereof,  it  seemeth  it  la  ordalued  for  • 
purification.  —  North  :  Plutarch,  p.  ». 

T[  There  were  various  ceremonial  cleansing* 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  (For  purification  afte* 
child-birth  see  Leviticus  xii.) 

3.  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of 
sin  ;  the  extinction  of  sinful  desires  or  appe- 
tites. 

TT  feast  of  the  Purification  :  [CANDLEMAS]. 

piir'-l'-fl-ca-tive,  a.  [Lat  purificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  purifico  =  to  purify  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  purifi- 
catif.]  Haying  the  power  or  quality  of  puri- 
fying ;  purificatory. 

*  pur'-l-ll-ca-tor,  *.  [Lat.  purificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  purifico  =  to  purify  (q.v.).]  One  who 
or  that  which  purifies  ;  a  purifier. 


-^  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat 

pu  rificatorius.  ]    The  same  as  PURIFICATIVE. 

pur'-I-fl-er,  «.  [Eng.  purify;  -er.]  One  whc 
or  that  which  purifies  or  makes  pure  ;  a  clean* 
ser,  a  refiner.  (Malachi  iii.  8.) 

pur/-I-form,  a.     [Lat.  pus,  geuit  puris  = 
pus,  and  forma  =  form.  ] 
Med.  :  In  the  form  of  pus  ;  like  pus. 

piir'-I-l^',  *  pur-i-fle,  v.t.  &  1.  [Fr.  pvrijler, 
from  Lat.  jnirifico  —  to  make  pure  :  purity  = 
pure,  and/oci*  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  puri> 
ficar  ;  Ital.  purtycare.] 


boil,  bo^;  polit,  Jo^rl;  cat,  9*11,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  05;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiln.    -cioos,    tioua,  -  sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Purim— purparty 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear  ;  to  free  from  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  or  superfluous  matter  :  as, 
To  purify  gold  or  water. 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially ;  to 
cleanse  from  all  that  deliles  or  pollutes. 

"  111  the  dal  suyuge  be  was  jntrified  with  hem  and 
entrlde  into  the  Temple." — Wyvliffe  :  Dedit  xxL 
3L  To  free  from  the  pollution  of  guilt  or 
•in  ;  to  purge  from  that  which  is  siutul,  vile, 
or  base. 

"  F»lth  !•  a  great  purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul ; 
purifying  your  hearts  by  faith.  —Bp.  Taylor:  Ver- 
mont, vol.  iii..  Mr.  3. 

4.  To  free  or  clear  from  improprieties,  cor- 
ruptions, or  barbarisms  ;  as,  To  purify  a  lan- 
guage. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  grow  or  become  pure  or 
clear. 

"Let  them  begin  to  purify  at  the  same  time."— 
Burtut :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Pur'-hn,s.  [Heb.  DniB  (pttrim)  =  lots.]  The 
Festival  of  Lots,  which  was  instituted  by 
Mordecai  (Esther  ix.  27-x.  3),  and  is  celebrated 
to  this  day  by  the  Jews  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  the  month  Ad*r  (March),  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  wonderful  deliverance  from  the 
destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  Hainan.  On  these  festive  days  the  book  of 
Esther  is  read,  presents  are  interchanged,  and 

•  gifts  are  sent  to  the  poor.  The  great  popu- 
larity of  this  festival  in  the  days  of  Christ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks 
of  Josephus,  "even  now  all  the  Jews  that 
are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  these  days  as 
festivals  and  send  portions  to  one  another." 
(Antiq.,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  vi.,  §  13.)  It  is  supposed 
that  it  was  this  feast  which  Jesus  went  up  to 
celebrate  at  Jerusalem  (John  v.  l). 

piir  i^m,  s.    [Eng.  pur(e);  -ism.]  Affectation 

of  exact  purity ;  specif.,  excessive  nicety  in 
the  choice  of  words. 

"To  evince  the  egregious  folly  of  puritm."— ft** 
tdvard  Hall :  Modern  Xnytith,  p.  SL 

pur -iflt,  *.     [Eng.  pur(e);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  excessively  nice  or  precise  in 
the  choice  of  words ;  a  rigorous  critic  of  purity 
in  literary  style. 

*2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  in  pure  Greek. 

Pur'-l-tan,  *  Pur'-I-tant,  «.  A  a.  [Eng. 
purit(y);  -an.] 

A*  At  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given,  at  first  per- 
haps in  contempt,  to  those  clergymen  and 
others  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who 
desired  a  simpler  and  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  purer  form  of  worship  than  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  sanctioned.  The 
Puritan  controversy  commenced  as  early  aa 
1550,  when  Hooper,  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  vestments  then  in  use.  The 
name  first  given  to  those  who  objected  to  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies  was  Nonconformists. 
According  to  Fuller  it  was  not  till  1564,  or 
according  to  Strype  till  1569,  that  the  name 
Puritan  arose.  When,  towards  the  close  of 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  many  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  began  to  lean  towards  Armi- 
nianism,  the  Puritans  remained  sternly  Calvin- 
istic.  [For  their  subsequent  history  see  Church 
of  England  and  Dissenters.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England :  as, 
puritan  principles. 

pnr-I-tan'-Ic-al,  *  pur-X-tan'-tc,  a,  [Eng. 
puritan;  -ical,  -ic.J 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or  their  doc- 
trines or  practice. 

2.  Precise  in  religious  matters ;  over-scru- 
pulous or  exact ;  rigid, 

"  These  precise  puritanical  angels." — Pryrm*.'  1  ffit- 
trio-Jtattix,  viii.  6. 

pur  i  t&n'-  ic  al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  puritanical ; 
-ly.}  In  a  puritanical  manner ;  with  exces- 
sive exactness  or  preciseness ;  according  to 
the  teachings  or  practice  of  the  Puritans. 

"  Puritanically  educated  under  the  tuition  of  8am. 
BadclinV1—  Wood:  fatti  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

pur  -i- tan   Ism,  *pur-i-tan  isme,  s. 

[Eng.  Puritan;  -ism.} 

1.  The  doctrines,  notions,  or  practice  of  the 
Puritans. 

2.  Purism.  (J.S.  Brewer:  Eng.  Stud.,  ?•  63.) 


*  purM-tan-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Puritan;  -izc.] 
To  conform  to  the  doctrines,  notions,  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Puritans  ;  to  affect  or  teach  Puri- 
tanism, 


to  Cottar,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  pur'-i-t^n-iz-«r,    *.      [Eng.    jwritaniz(e); 
-er.]    One  who  puritanizes ;  one  who  affects 
Puritanism. 

"Id  wink  at  a  like  sin  on  the  side  of  Puritanitert." 
—Bp.  WUoerforoe,  in  Life,  i.  W8. 

*  Pur'-I-tant, s.  &o.    [PURITAN.] 

pur'-i-t^,  *  pur-e-te,  *  pur-i-te,  *.    [O. 

Fr.  pufiti ;  Fr.  purete,  from  Lat.  puritatem, 
accus.  of  puritas,  from  purus  =  pure  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  puridad;  Ital.  purita,]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  pure  :  as, 

(1)  Freedom  from  admixture  with  extra- 
neous or  superfluous  matter :  as,  the  purity 
of  gold,  the  purity  of  water,  &c, 

*(2)  Freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt;  clean- 
ness :  as,  the  purity  of  a  dress. 

(8)  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of 
sin;  innocence.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  62.) 

(4)  Chastity ;  chasteness. 

"  Virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  made  a 
Jest."— Jlacauiay ;  Mitt.  £ng.,  ch.  ill. 

(5)  Freedom  from  improper  or  sinister  mo- 
tives or  views :  as,  the  purity  of  one's  designs. 

(6)  Freedom  from  foreign  or  vicious  idioms, 
corruptions,  or  barbarisms ;  as,  the  purity  of 
style  or  language. 

Pur'-kinge,  s.  [From  Purkinge,  the  dis- 
coverer.] (See  compounds.) 

Tf  Cells  of  Purkinge  : 

Anat. :  Certain  cells  or  corpuscles  lying  in 
a  single  layer  between  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 

Purklnge's  figures,  &  pi. 

Optics:  Figures  produced  on  a  wall  of  uni- 
form colour  when  a  person  entering  a  dark 
room  with  a  candle  moves  it  up  and  down 
approximately  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  From 
the  eye  near  the  candle  an  image  of  the  reti- 
nal vessels  will  appear  projected  on  the  wall. 

purl  (1),  pearl,  s.  [A  contract  of  purjte,  s. 
(q.v.).J 

1.  An  embroidered  or  puckered  border ;  the 
plait  or  fold  of  a  ruff  or  band. 

"  One  of  the  purlt  of  your  band  is,  without  all  dis- 
cipline, fallen  out  of  his  rank,"— Maninffer ;  fatal 
Dowry,  1L  2. 

2.  A  loop  used  to  decorate  the  edges  of 
pillow  lace.     , 

3.  An  inversion  of  the  stitches  In  knitting 
which  gives  to  the  work  in  those  parts  in 
which  it  is  used  a  different  appearance  from 
the  general  surface. 

4.  A  gold  or  silver  wire,  formed  into  a  spiral, 
used  in  lace  work. 

purl  (2),  s.    [PURL  (2),  u.] 

1.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  fluid  ;  a 
ripple,  an  eddy. 

"  Whose  stream  an  easle  breath  doth  seem  to  blow ; 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  iu  purles." 

Draifton ;  Jfortimeriadot. 

2.  A  continued  murmuring  sound,  as  of  a 
shallow  stream  running  over  small  stones. 

purl  (3),  *.  [According  to  Skeat,  for  pearl,  from 
Fr.  perle  —  &  pearl;  Ger.  perlen—  to  rise  in 
small  bubbles  like  pearls,  to  pearl ;  perle  =  a 
pearl,  a  bubble.]  Originally  beer  or  ale  with 
an  infusion  of  wormwood ;  now  applied  to 
beer  warmed  nearly  to  boiling  heat,  and 
flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  at  some  time 
or  other  In  this  country  to  Infuse  wormwood  into  beer 
or  ale  previous  to  drinking  It,  either  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently bitter,  or  for  some  medicinal  purpose.  This 
mixture  was  called  purl." — Mayhme:  London  Labour 
A  London  Poor,  ii.  108. 

purl-man,  s.  A  man  who  sold  purl  to 
the  sailors  on  board  vessels  in  the  Thames. 

"  The  drink  originally  sold  on  the  river  was  purl,  or 
this  mixture,  whence  the  title  purl-man.*— Mayhem: 
London  Labour  A  London  Poor,  ii.  108. 

purl  (1),  v.t.  &  i.   [A  contract  otpurfle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  an  embroidered  edging 
on ;  to  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

"  Redde  roses  purled  with  fine  gold.1*— Hall :  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  12). 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  embroider. 

"  Shall  he  spend  his  time  in  pinning,  painting, 
purling,  and  perfuming  as  you  do.  —  Beaum.  A  Ftet,  ; 
Lovct  Cure,  L  4. 


purl  (2),  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  purr  (q.v.); 
cf.  Sw.  porla  =  to  bubble  as  a  stream,  to  purl.] 

1.  To  ripple ;  to  run  in  ripples  or  eddies. 

2.  T«  murmur  as  a  shallow  stream  running 
over  small  stones ;  to  (low  or  run  with  a  gentle 
murmur. 

"  Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills." 

Pope :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  zxL 

*  3.  To  curl ;  to  run  or  rise  in  circles ;  to 
wind. 

**  Thin  winding  breath,  which  purfd  up  to  the  sky." 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,407. 

•  purl  (3),  v.t.  [PuHL  (3),  «.]  To  infuse  worm- 
wood in. 

"  '  Ale,  squire,  you  mean?'  quoth  he  briskly  again. 
'  What  must  it  be  purled  t*' 

Cotton  :  I'oyage  to  Ireland  in  Durletqut. 

purl  (4),  v.t.  &  i.  [For  pirl,  from  pin- =  to 
whirl;  O.  Ital.  pirla  =  &  whipping-top  ;  pirl- 
are  =  to  twirl  round.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Trans. :    To    throw    from    horseback. 
(Hunting  slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  over. 

"His  hat  .  .  .  never   sinks,   only   purlt."— Read* : 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxxviiL 


PRINCIPAL 

RA 


r,  *.     [Eng.  purl  (3),  v.  ;  -er.]    A  fall 
from  horseback. . 

"To  trifle  with  this  Innovation  means  a  certaim 
purler."— field,  l>ec.  26,  1885. 

pur1 -lieu,  *  pnr-lne,  *  pour-lieu,  *  pur- 
luy,  *  pur-ley,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
puraleet  from  Lat.  perambulatio  =  a  perambula- 
tion (Q.v.) :  purt  used  for  Lat.  per  =  through, 

•ndaflfrmcogo.] 

*  1.  A  piece  of  land  which,  having  been 
added  to  an  ancient  and  royal  forest  unlaw- 
fully, was  afterwards  disafforested,  and  the 
rights  remitted  to  the  former   owners,  the 
extent  being  ascertained  by  perambulation, 
whence  the  name. 

"  From  the  river  t_  —  _ 
ilacaulay :  liitt.  Eng.,  ch.  if. 

*  2.  The  land  lying  adjacent  to  a  forest. 
"  Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 

In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iv.  404. 

3.  Adjacent  parts  or  district ;  environs, 
neighbourhood. 

"  Brokers  had  been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in 
the  purlieu*  of  the  court." — Macaulay ;  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  i  i. 

' purlieu  man,  *purlie-man,  s.  A  per- 
son who.  having  lanu  within  the  purlieu  or 
border  of  a  forest,  and  being  able  to  dispend 
forty  shillings  a  year  freehold,  was  licensed  to 
hunt  within  his  own  purlieu. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  purlieu  is  exempt  from  the 

Forest,  yet  the  Purlieu-man  is  In  some  cases  restrained. 

for  he  must  not  hunt  In  his  own  purlieu  In  the  night. 

nor  on  a  Sunday." — Jfelton  :  Law*  of  Eng.  concerning 

Game,  p.  20B. 

purl-in,.?.  [Etym. 
doubtful.) 

Carp.  :  A  hori- 
zontal timber  rest- 
ing on  a  principal 
rafter,  or  a  pur- 
lin-post, which  is 
stepped  into  the 
tie  -  beam,  and 
helps  to  support 
the  rafters  of  the 

r°°^  PURLINS. 

purlin-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  strut  supporting  a  purlin  (q.v.). 

pur-loin',  *  pur-long-en,  *  pur-long- 
yn,  *  pro-long-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  POT- 
loignier,  purloignier  =  to  prolong,  to  retard,  to 
delay  ;  Lat.  prolongo  =  to  prolong  (q.v.).  The 
original  sense  is  to  put  away  or  remove.  Pur- 
loin and  prolong  are  doublets.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  To  carry  away  for  one's  self ;  to  steal,  to 
filch  ;  to  take  by  theft. 

"  For  fear  that  some  their  treasure  should  purloin." 
Drayton:  The  Owl. 

*  2.  To  take  by  plagiarism ;  to  plagiarize. 
(Byron :  English  Bards.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  steal,  to  practise  theft.    (Titus  ii.  10.) 

*  2.  To  go  away  or  apart ;  to  retire.    (An- 
drewes :  Pattern  cfCatechistieal  Doctrine,  p.  139.). 

pur-loin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  purloin;  -er.]  One 
who  purloins ;  a  pilcher,  a  thief,  a  robber. 

"  These  purloiner$  of  the  public."— Swift :  Thi  Ex- 
aminer.  No.  28. 

pur-par-ty,  *  pur-par-tie,  s.  [POURPARTY.] 


PURLINS 

A 


fete,  f£t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  GO  =  e;*ey  =  a;  p;u  =  kw. 


pur' -pie,  *  pur-pre,  *  pur-pur,  a.  &  s. 

[O.  Fr.  porpre,  pourpre  =  purple,  from  Lat. 
purpura  =  the  purple-fish,  purple  dye ;  Gr. 
irop4>vpa  (porpkura)  =  the  purple-fish  ;  nop4>v- 
P«K  (porphureos)  —  purple.  Probably  a  dull 
red.  For  the  change  of  r  to  I  cf.  marble  for 
marbre,  from  Fr.  marbre,  Lat.  marmor.  Ital. 
&  8p.  purpureo  =  purple  (a.)  ;  8p.  &  Port  pur- 
pura =  purple(s.) ;  Ital.  porpura;  A.S.  purpur.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  a  colour  compounded  of  red  and 
blue  blended. 

"  The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sal  IB." 

Shaketp,  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  1L  2. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Imperial,  regal ;  from  purple  being  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  robes  of  royal  or 
imperial  personages. 

2.  Red,  livid ;  dyed  as  with  blood ;  dark- 
coloured. 

"  Their  mangled  limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  [death]  dyes  the  /»ir/,lr  seas." 

Thornton :  Summer,  1,024. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  secondary  colour,  composed  of  red 
and1  blue  in  equal  proportions. 

(2)  A  purple  dress  or  robe. 

"  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  wa*  clothed 
in  purple  and  tine  linen."—  Luke  ivi.  19. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Imperial  or  regal  power,  from  the  colour 
of  the  royal  robes :  as,  To  be  born  inthepurpte. 

[PORPH  Y  RYO  ENITUS .  ] 

(2)  The  cardinalate ;    from  the  scarlet  hat, 
stockings,  and  cassock  worn  by  cardinals. 

"  The  Cardinal,  by  the  privilege  of  hU  purple,  bar- 
Ing  been  atrangled  in  prison."— Clarendon :  Religion  A 
Policy,  ch.  vlit: 

(3)  [PUBPLES]. 

*  (4)  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

f  Purple  of  mollusca:  A  viscidliquorsecreted 
Irjr  Purpura  lapillus  and  other  species  of  the 
genus.  It  gives  a  crimson  dye. 

purple  and-  gold,  *. 

Entom. :  Pyrausta  punicealit. 
purple  bar,  t. 

Entffm. :  Melanthia  oceUata,  'a  British  geo- 
meter moth. 

purple-barred  yellow,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Lythria 
jntrpuraria, 

purple-beech,  5.  A  variety  of  the  beech, 
with  brown  or  purple  foliage. 

purple-black,  s.  A  preparation  of  mad- 
der, or  a  deep  purple  hue,  approaching  to 
black ;  its  tints,  with  white-lead,  are  of  a 
purple  colour.  It  is  very  transparent  and 
powerful,  glazes  and  dries  well  in  oil,  and  is  a 
durable  and  eligible  pigment,  belonging  per- 
haps to  the  semi-neutral  class  of  marone. 

purple-clay,  s. 

Entom. :  Noctua  brunnta. 
purple-clover,  s.    [CLOVER.] 
purple-cloud,  -. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night  moth,  Cloantha 
perspicillaris, 

purple  copper-ore,  s.    [BORNITE.] 
purple  cruorin,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  for  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  when  partially  deoxidised. 

purple  egg-urchin,  s. 

Zool. :  Echinus  Kvidus. 
purple-emperor,  8.  [EMPEROR,  n.,  if. j 
purple  hair-streak, a.  [HAIR-STREAK.] 
purple-heart, «.    [PURPLE-WOOD.] 

Purple-heart  urchin : 

Zool. :  Spatangus  purpureus, 

purple-heron,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ardea  purpurea,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Common  Heron  (A.  cinerea),  but  of 
much  darker  plumage ;  the  occipital  plumes 
are  glossy  black,  tinged  with  purple.  It  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Britain,  and  is  probably 
the  Black  Heron  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His 
editor  (8.  Wilkin,  F.L.8.)  says,  "No  British 
species  appears  to  correspond  so  nearly  with 
Dr.  Browne's  description  as  Ardea  purpurea." 
(Miscellanies  ;  Birds  of  Norfolk). 


purple— purposely 

pnrple-kaleege, «. 

Ornith. :  Euplocamus  Korsfieldii,  from  the 
North-west  Himalayas. 

purple  lily,  s. 
Bot. :  The  Martagon  Lily. 
purple-lip,  5. 
Bot. :  Vanilla  claviadafa. 
purple-loosestrife,  s. 
Bot. :  Lythrum  Salicaria. 
purple-marbled,  s. 
Entom. :  A  British  night  moth, 
Micra  ostrina. 

purple-martin,  *. 

Ornith. :  Progne  subis  (Baird), 
from  the  whole  of  United  States        WRI-M 
and  North  Mexico.     Plumage     L008MTKIFK- 
entirely  lustrous  steel-blue,  with  a  purplish 
gloss. 

purple  of  cassius,  *. 

Chem. :  AusSn^Og^HaO.  A  brownish  purple 
powder  obtained  by  adding  stannous  chloride 
to  a  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride.  It  is 
used  for  colouring  the  ruby  glass  of  Bohemia. 

purple-starling,  5. 

Ornith. :  Sturnus  purpurescens,  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia. 

purple-thorn,  5. 

Entom.  :  SeUnia  illustraria,  a  British  geo- 
meter moth. 

purple-wood,  «.  A  species  of  wood 
from  the  Brazils,  the  heart-wood  of  Copatyera 
pubi flora  and  C.  bracteata.  It  is  a  handsome 
wood  of  a  rich  plum  colour,  very  strong, 
durable,  and  elastic.  It  is  imported  in  logs 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square,  and  eight 
to  ten  feet  long,  principally  used  for  ramrods, 
buhl-work,  marquetry,  and  turnery.  Called 
also  Purple-heart. 

t  pur  pie,  v.t.  &  t    [PURPLE,  a.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  make  or  dye  of  a  purple 
colour ;  to  stain  or  tinge  with  purple  or  a 
deep-red  colour. 

"Till  ruddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east" 

J'<ii>e :  Homer ;  Odyttey  ix.  Ul 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  become  of  a  purple 
or  deep-red  colour. 

'*  The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  aide." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  1. 

pur'-ples,  s.  pi.    [PURPLE,  a.]    [EARCOCKLE.] 

pur  pie-wort,  *.    [Eng.  purple,  and  wort.] 
Bot. ;  Comarum  palustre. 

pur'-pUsh,  a.  [Eng.  purple);  -ish.}  Some- 
what purple  in  colour. 

"The  yellow  filaments  are  tipped  with  purplith 
apices."— Grainger :  The  Sugar-Cane,  IT. 

pur' -port,  a.  [0.  Fr.  pourport.}  [PURPORT,  v.] 
*  1.  Disguise.    (Spenser :  F.  Q.t  III.  i.  52.) 
2.  Meaning,  tenor,  import ;  intended  signifi- 
cation ;  drift. 

"  A  look  BO  piteous  in  purport. " 

Shaketp. :  Bamltt,  11.  L 

pur'  port,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  purporter,  pour- 
porter  =  to  intend,  from  pur  (Fr.  pour)  =  Lat, 
pro  =  according  to,  and  porter  =  to  carry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  import,  to  signify,  to  mean ; 
to  convey,  as  a  meaning  or  import ;  to  intend. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  a  certain  purport, 
meaning,  orsignification ;  to  import,  to  signify. 

"There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting,  that  If  any  such  rebel  should  be 
required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the  prince 
confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid  the  coun- 
try."— Bacon:  Henry  VII, 

pur'-pbrt-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  purport,  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  purport,  meaning,  or  import ; 
meaningless. 

pur  pose,  *por-pos,  *pur-pos,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

pourpos,  a  variant  of propos  =  a  purpose,  drift, 
or  end,  from  Lat.  propositum  =  a  thing  pro- 
posed, prop,  neut,  sing,  of  propositus,  pa.  par. 
of  propono  =  to  propose,  to  propound  (q.  v. ).  ] 

1.  That  which  a  person  sets  before  himself 
as  the  object  to  be  gained  or  accomplished  ;  the 
end  or  aim  which  one  has  in  view  in  any  plan, 
measure,  or  exertion. 

"  Who  ne'er  his  purpote  for  remorse  pave  o'er." 
Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xxxviii. 

2,  That  which  one  intends  to  do ;  intention, 
design,  plan,  project. 

"  Far  fp»m  the  purpote  of  bis  coming  hither." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  US. 
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3.  That  which  is  spoken  of  or  is  to  be  done  ; 

question,  matter,  or  subject  in  hand. 

"  llwte  her  to  the  purpote."  Shaketp.  :  Troilut,  IT.  1 

4.  That  which  a  person  or  thing  means  to 
say  or  express  ;  sense,  meaning,  purport,  in- 
tention, intent. 

"The  intent  and  purpote  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  t. 

*ft.  That  which  a  person  demands;  request, 
proposition,  proposal. 

"  Your  purpote  is  both  (food  and  reasonable." 

Shojcetp,  :  1  Henry  VI.,  T.  1. 

*  6.  Instance,  example. 

"Tis  common  for  double-dealers  to  be  taken  In 
their  own  snares,  a*  for  the  purpote  in  the  matter  of 
power."—  L'Kttrange. 

*7.  Conversation.  discourse.  (Spenser:  F.Q., 
II.  vi.  6.) 

*  8.   An  enigma,  a  riddle,  cross  -pur  poses  ; 
a  sort  of  conversational  game.     [CROSS-PUR- 
POSES.] 

"Cards,  catches,  purpotet,  questions."  —  Burton; 
Anat.  Melancholy. 

9.  Effect,  result. 

"  To  email  purpote,  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem  been 
assembled,"—  Hooker  :  Eccle*.  Polity. 

1  (1)  On  purpose,  *  in  purpose,  *  of  purpose  : 
Purposely,  intentionally,  designedly  ;  of  set 
purpose. 

(2)  To  the  purpose,  *  to  purpose  :  With  close 
relation  to  the  matter  in  question. 

"  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpote."— 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  U.  «. 

pUT'-pO'se,  v.  t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  purposer,  a  variant 
'of  proposer  =  to  propose  (q.v.).  Purpose  and 
propose  are  doublets.  Purpose,  v.,  is  distinct 
In  origin  from  purpose,  s.,  though  completely 
confounded  with  it  in  association.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  Tosetforth;  tobriagforward.  (Wycli/e.) 
2.  To  intend,  to  design  ;  to  determine  or 

resolve  on  something,  as  an  end  or  object  to  be 

gained  or  accomplished. 

"  We  hare  friends 
That  purpote  merriment.'' 

Shaketp.  ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  11  1 

*3.  To  mean,  to  wish,  to  intend. 
"  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpote." 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  discourse. 

"  8h«  in  merry  sort 
Them  gan  to  bord.  and  purpotc  diversely. 

tipmur:  F.  «.,  IL  xtl.  18. 

2.  To  intend,  to  design  ;  to  have  intention 
or  design. 

"Yet  did  I  purpote  as  they  do  intreat," 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  «. 

pur  -posed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PURPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  purpose  or  design  ; 
resolved,  determined. 

"  I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress." 
—Ptalm  xvll.  8. 

*  pur'-pdsed-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  purposed;  -Zy.) 

According  to  or  with  a  purpose  ;  purposely, 
designedly,  intentionally,  on  purpose. 

"Driven  either  casually  or  purpotedly."  —  North: 
Plutarch,  p.  016. 

i  pur  pose  -ful,  t  pur  -pose  full,  a.  (Eng. 

purpose  ;  -full.] 

1.  Full  of  purpose  or  intention  ;  designed, 
intentional. 

"  With  Mary  he  had  been  happy  and  purpotefull."— 
Mitt  Thackeray:  Mitt  WiUiamtoift  Divagatlont.  p.  381. 

2.  Important,  material. 

"Most  hideously  purposeful  accounts."  —  TWor; 
Prim.  Culture,  i.  459. 

*  pur'-p6se-ful-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  purposeful; 

-ly.  ]  Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  with  purpose  or 
intention  ;  intentionally,designedly,  purposely. 

"Cavalry  that  will  charge  home  and  sacrifice  iteelf 
may  be  employed  purposefully."—  Fortnightly  Jtevteu, 
Dec.,  1883,  p.  844. 

pur'-pose  -less,  a.  [Eng.  purpose  ;  -less.} 
Having  no  purpose,  effect,  or  result;  objectless. 

"A  vain  and  purpotelett  ceremony."  —  Bp.  Hall. 
Sertn.  on  Ecvlet.  ill.  4. 

t  pur'-piae-Uke,  a.  [Eng.  purpose;  -like.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  purpose  or  design  ; 
fit  to  answer  any  particular  design  or  purpose. 

"A  purpoiflike  determination  to  acquiesce  no 
longer  in  the  fatuous  policy."—  Daily  Teleyraph,  Sept. 
7.  1885. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  purpose;  -ly.]  Of 
set  purpose  or  design  ;  on  purpose  ;  inten- 
tionally, designedly. 

"  I  have  been  purpotety  prolix   in   this  demonstra- 
tion."— ZtecWwi  :  On  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  24. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  c eU,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,    tian  =  shaa.    -tion,   sion  =  shun ; -{ion,    sion     zluui.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sioos  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  ic.  =  be  1,  del. 
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purposer— pursuabla 


-pos  er,  s.     [Eng.  purpose),  v.  ;  -er.] 
*  I.  One  who  proposes  or  brings  forth  any- 
thing ;  a  setter  f<>rt  li. 
2.  One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

"  pur'-p^s-lve,  a.  [Eng.  purport);  -ive.] 
Having  an  aim,  object,  or  purpose  ;  designed 
for  some  purpose. 

"Thow  Apparently  purpotift  adaptation*  of  mtruo- 
torea  and  function!/'—  -Votttr*  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  WS. 

*  pur'-p6»-ive-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  purposive; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  purpo- 
sive or  designed  for  an  end. 

pur-pre's'-ture,  *.    [POURPRESTURB.] 

"  pur  -prise,  *  pour-prise,  ».  [Fr.purprw.j 
[PouitrREsTURE.J  A  close  or  incloaure  ;  the 
whole  compass  of  a  manor. 

"Environ     the     whole     pmtrjirit*    and     precinct 
tbereot  —  /'.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  a». 

pur'-pu-ra,  s.  [Lat.,  a  name  given  to  many 
molluscs  yielding  a  purple  dye,  and  hence  the 
dye  itself.) 

1.  Zool.  A  Palaront.  :  A  genus  of  Buccinidm  ; 
shell  striated,  Imbricated,  or  tul>erculate<l  ; 
spine  short,  aperture  large,  slightly  notched 
in  front,  upper  lip  much  worn  and  flattened. 
Recent  species  140,  very  widely  distributed, 
ranging  from  low-  water  to  twenty-five  fathoms. 
Many    yield  a  dull    crimson    dye,   formerly 
utilised.     Purpvra  lapilliif,  the  sole  British 
species,  abounds  on  the  coast  at  low  water, 
and    is    very    destructive    to    mussel-beds. 
Forty    fossil    species,    commencing    in    the 
Tertiary  and  coming  down  to  the  Pleistocene. 

If  Tate  makes  the  genus  the  type  of  a  family 
Purpuridee. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  peculiar  unhealthy  condition 
of  tike  blood  and  tissues,  evinced  by  purple 
spots,  chiefly  on  the  legs,  due  to  unhealthy 
surroundings,  want  of  proper  food,  intemper- 
ance, and  other  depressing  causes;  it  some- 
times accompanies  chronic  diseases.     It  may 
be  simple  or  haemorrhagic.  acute  or  chronic, 
and  if  uncomplicated  usually  ends  in  recovery. 

pur  -pu  rate,  a.  &s.    [PURPORT] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Chem.  (PI)  ;  Salts  of  purpuric  acid. 

purpurato  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H(,N8O6HjO.  Murexide.  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  four  parts  of  urarail,  with 
three  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  water,  and 
filtering  while  hot.  On  cooling  it  separates 
in  the  form  of  square  prisms,  which  by  re- 
flected light  exhibit  a  metallic-green  lustre  ; 
by  transmitted  light,  a  deep  red  colour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  was  formerly  much  used  In  dyeing, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  rosauiline. 

pur  -pure,  *.  &  a.    [Lat  purpura  =  purple.] 
A.  At  substantive  : 

Her.  :  The  term  used  for  purple.  I 
It  is  represented  in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister 
base  of  the  shield  to  the  dexter 
chief.  ______ 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Purple. 

"  OvercUd  with  blood  in  pur-pur*  hew." 

StuUon  :  Jutiitk,  T.  MX 

*  pur-piir'-e'-al,  a.  [Latpurpurau.]  Purple. 

"  A  light  so  mild,  so  powerful  .  .  . 
Shed  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  icene." 

y;  Queen  Mob,  i. 


pur-pu-rein,  5.    [PURPURA.] 

Chem.:  C-^HisNOs.  Purpuraraide.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  purpurin.  On 
addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  separates  from  its  solution  in 
alcohol  in  crimson  needles  with  tine  green 
colour  when  seen  by  reflected  light.  Jt  is 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute 
alkalis,  and  imparts  to  silk  and  wool  a  fine 
rose  colour,  but  does  not  permanently  colour 
vegetable  fabrics. 

piir-pur'-Ic,  or.  [Lat.  purpura;  Eng.  sun*.  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Purpura,  or  the 
dye  thence  obtained. 

purpuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H5N5O6.  The  hypothetical  acid 
of  the  purpurates.  It  has  not  been  isolated. 

t  pur-pur'-I-dw,  *.  pL    [PORPURA,  H.] 


"  pur-pu-rff-er-a,  *.  pl~    (Tjat  purpura  = 
purple,  and/m»  =  to  bear,] 
Zool.  :  A  group  of  Mollusca,  essentially  the 
—  as  the  modern  Buccinida.    (Lamarck.) 

pur'-pu-rln,  «.    [Lftt.  purpur(a);  -in,] 

Chem.  :  QjoHijO?.  Oxyalizarie  acid.  A  red 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  madder  in  the 
same  way  as  alizarin.  It  may  be  separated 
from  the  alum  liquid  from  which  the  alizarin 
has  deposited,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  out  the  alumina  by  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  precipitated  purpurin.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  In  red  or  orange  coloured  needles, 
dissolves  iu  alcohol  and  ether,  and  Is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  alizarin.  It  dissolves 
in  boiling  alum  water  and  in  caustic  alkalis, 
forming  bright  red  solutions,  and  Is  less  easily 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  than  alizarin. 

pur-pur-o'jr-an'-thlO,  a.  [Eng.  purpurox- 
anth(in);  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
purpuroxanthin. 

purpuroxanthic  acid,  *. 

CTim.  :  CuHgOg  =  Ci4H7O4,COaH.  An  acid 
obtained  by  willing  purpurin  in  a  solution  of 
alum.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  solubl 
In  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  281°.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  splits  up  Into  carbonic  acid 
and  purpuroxanthin. 

pur  -  pur  -&K-  an'  -thine,  ».  [Eng.  pur- 
pur({n);  o(rygen),  and  xanthine.} 

Chem.  :  CuHjoOs  =  C^I^OH^Oo^.  The 
product  of  the  reduction  of  an  alkaline  ptir- 
purine  solution  by  phosphorus.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  alkalis, 

purr,  *  pur,  v.i.  A  t.  [An  imitative  word  ; 
cf.  Scotch  jnrr  =  a,  gentle  wind  ;  IceL  byrr  = 
*  wind.] 

A.  Intrant.  :    To  make  a  soft  murmuring 
sound,  as  a  cat  when  pleased. 

"  With  hunger  plnch'd,  and  pinch  'd  for  room, 
8he  now  pronged  approaching  doom, 
Nor  al*jit  a  iliigl*  wink,  or  purr'd." 

Cowptr  :  Retired  Cat. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  signify   by    purring  or  by 
making  a  murmuring  noise. 

"The  Mcretarr  purred   delighted    approval.  "—  C. 
y:  ByjxUia.  ch.  xxllL 


purr  (1),   *  pur,  *.     [PURR,  v.i     The  soft 
murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat  when  pleased. 

"  Hen  1»  a  pur  of  fortune'*,  ilr.  or  of  fortune'*  cat 
(km  not  a  muak-cat)."—  £Ao*«*p  ;  AU't  WtU  (Aar 
Kndt  W«Ut  T.  2. 

purr  (2X  purre,  s.    [Prob,  from  the  cry.]    A 


rr  (2),  purre, », 
a-lark,  a  dunlin. 


"  Six  dozen  purretor  •tint*."— Qtntltmari*  Mayatint, 
Feb.,  1*86,  p.  Itt. 

pUT-re,  a.     [PERRY.) 

pur'-ree,  *.    [Hind,  peori  =  yellow.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  imported 
from  India  and  China,  supposed  to  be  obtained 
from  the  urine  of  camels,  elephants,  and 
buffaloes.  It  is  brown  on  the  outside,  of  a  deep 
orange  colour  within,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Indian  yellow. 

ptir-re'-Jo,  a.  [Eng.  jmr«(«) ;  •&•]  Contained 
in,  or  derived  from  purree  (q.v.). 

purrelc  acid,  «.    [EUXANTHIC  ACID.] 
pur'-ren-one,  *.    [PURREE.]   [EUXAKTHONK.] 
t  pur'-ret,  s.    [PORRET.] 
pur'-rock,  s.    [PARROCK.]    A  paddock. 

purse,  "pors,* purs, 'burs,  s.  [O.Tr.borse 
(Fr.  bourse)  =  a  purse,  from  Low  Lat.  bursa  = 
a  purse,  from  Gr.  ftvptrn  (burse)  =&  skin  or 
hide ;  Ital.  borsa;  8p.  &  Port,  bolsa;  Dan.  & 
8w.  bors;  Dut.  beurs.] 

1.  A  small  bag,   pouch,  or  case  In  which 
money  is  contained  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

"  Hfaall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purtet  I  a  question  to  be  asked."— ShaJcetp.  :  1  Henry 

2.  Hence,  treasury,  resources,  finance  :  as, 
To  exhaust  the  public  purse. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  prize,  or 
collected  as  a  present :  as,  To  present  a  person 
with  a  purse  of  money. 

4.  A  specific  sum  of  money.    In  Turkey  it 
consists  of  500  Turkish  piastres,  and  its  value 
is  £A  10s.  3$d.  sterling ;   in  Egypt  a  purse 
consists  of  500  tariff  piastres,  value  £5  2s.  6id. 
sterling ;  in  Persia,  50  tomans,  value  £23  4s.  7d. 
sterling. 


H  (1)  A  light  purse,  an  empty  purse  :  Poverty, 
want  of  resources. 

(2)  A  long  purse,  a  heavy  purse  :  Wealth, 
riches,  large  resources. 

(3)  Sword  and  purse  :  The  military  power  and 
wealth  of  a  nation. 

(4)  To  make  a  purse  :  To  put  together  a  sum 
of  money.    (Thackeray  :  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  liv.) 

purse-bearer,  *.  One  who  carries  the 
purse  of  another. 

purse-crab,  s. 

Zool,  :  The  genus  Blrgua  (q.v.). 

*  purse-fill,  *  purse-fall,  a.    Rich. 

*  purse-leech,  s.     One  who  grasps  at 
money. 

*  purse  -  milking,    a.       Extortionate. 
(Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy;  To  the  Reader.) 

*  purse-mouth,  *.    A  pursed-up  mouth. 
(Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  1.  71.) 

*  purse-mulgent,  a.    Sucking  or  drain* 
ing  the  purse;  extortionate. 

"In  like  manner  this  purie-mulffent  phytlclau  not 
lone  since  dealt  with  a  gentlewoman  "—  Y«nn*r: 
BaUu  of  Bathe,  p.  M4 

purse-net,  «.  A  net,  the  month  of  which 
can  be  drawn  together  and  closed  like  a  purse. 

*  purse  pinched,  a.    Poor. 

"  Purte-pinched  and  soul  -pal  n'd." 

Daviei  :  J/icroootmot,  p.  14, 

•purse-pride,  ».  Pride  or  Insolence 
arising  from  the  possession  of  wealth. 

**  Even    puru-pridt    Is     quarrellou*."—  Bp.    Hall  : 


purse-proud,  a.  Proud  of  one's  money; 
puffed  up  with  the  possession  of  money  or 
riches. 

parse-seine,  «.  A  seine  the  bottom  of 
which  may  be  pursed,  thus  confining  the 
shoal  of  fish  around  which  it  has  been  cast. 

purse  taking,  s.    The  act  of  taking  or 
stealing  purses;  thieving. 
purse-tassels,  «. 

Bot.  :  Mutcari  comosum. 
purse,  v.t.  &  i.     [PurtsB,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 

14  With  that  he  pun'd  the  gold."    tollman*?**. 
2.  To  draw  up  or  contract,  as  the  opening 
of  a  purse  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  pucker. 

"  Contract  and  purie  thy  brow  together.* 

Skaketp.  :  Othello,  Hi.  & 

B.  Ititrans.  :  To  take  or  steal  purses  ;  to 
thieve  ;  to  pick  pockets.     (Beaum.  &  Flet.) 

purse'-ful,  8.  TEng.  purse;  -fuW]  As  much 
as  a  purse  will  hold. 

purs'  -er,  s.  [Eng.  pun(e);  -er.  Purser  and 
bursar  are  doublets.) 

1.  Navy:  The  officer  who  had  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  was  attached, 
and  who  had  charge  of  the  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, pay,  &c.,  now  called  a  paymaster. 

"  Iu  those  dajr«  .  .  .  the  commander*  of  the  rewel* 
were  also  the  j/urtert."  —  JJarryat  :  Snartcyyoi*,  eh.  111. 

2.  Mining  :  The  paymaster  or  cashier  of  a 
mine,  and  the  official  to  whom  notices  of  trans- 
fer are  sent  for  registration  In  the  cost-book. 

3.  Nmit.:  The  official  who  has  charge  of  the 
cash  ;  the  ship's  cashier  and  treasurer. 

purs'-er-ship,  *.  [Eng.  purser;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  purser. 

pur1  sill,  *.    [Scotch  =  a  purse  fulL] 
Bot.  :  Alaria  esculenta,    (Scotch.) 

pur'-sf-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  pursy;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pursy  or  short-winded  ; 
shortness  of  breath. 

purs  lane.   *  purse-lane,   "purs-lain, 
pours-lane,  *.     I  O.  Fr.  porcelainet  pource- 
Utine  ;  Ital.  parcellana,  from  porcitaca  (PlinyX 
portulaca  —  purslane.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  ganus  Portulaca  (q.v.). 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Portulacacece.  (Lind&n) 
purslane-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Portulacaria.    The  African 
Purslane-tree  is  Portulacaria  afro. 

pur  su'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pursu(e);  -able.] 
Callable  of  being  pursued,  followed,  or  prose- 
cuted ;  fit  to  be  pursued. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;   we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptft, 
or,  wore,  woli,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


pursual— Puseyite 
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*pur-SU'-al,  s.      [Eng.  pursue);  -al.] 

.  act  of  pursuing  ;  pursuance. 


The 


I 


[Bng.  pursuant;  -ee.]  The 
act  of  pursuing,  following,  or  prosecuting  ;  a 
following  after  ;  a  carrying  out  or  prosecuting 
of  a  design,  order,  &c. 

"In  purtuance  of  the  imperial  army.*—  Howcll  : 
Lettert.  bk.  i.,  let.  vL 

^  In  pursuance  of:  In  fulfilment  or  execu- 
tion of;  in  consequence. 

"Jupiter,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Thetis. 
Bends  a  deceitful  visiou  to  Agamemnon."—  Papa  .* 
Burner:  Iliad  ii.  (Arg.J 

pur  -su'  -ant,  a.  &  adv.  [0.  Fr.  porsuiant, 
poursuia'nt^from  porsuir,  poursuir,  pursuir  = 
to  pursue  (q  v.).] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Done  in  consequence,  or  in 
fulfilment,  or  execution,  of  something  ;  hence, 
agreeable,  consonant,  conformable. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  consequence  of;  agreeably, 
conformably  ;  in  accordance  with.  (Followed 
by  to.) 

"My  nuutar,  pvrtuant  to  the  advice  of  fall  friend, 
carried  me  in  a  box  the  next  market-day  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town."—  Swift  :  Guttiver'l  Travel*,  pt  il,  ch.  ii. 

pur-su'-ant-l$r,  &dv»  [Eng.  pursuant;  -ly.} 
Agreeably,  conformably,  pursuant  ;  in  accord- 


pur-sue',  *per-sew,  "por-sue,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Pr.  porsuir,  poursuir  (Fr.  poursuivre),  from 
pur-,  par-  (Fr.  pour)  =  Lat.  pro-,  and  suir  (Fr. 
suivre)  =  Lat.  setptor  =  to  follow.]  [PROSE- 
CUTE.] 

A.  Transitivs: 

1,  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake;  to 
follow  after ;  to  chase. 

"  Onward  they  drive.  In  dreadful  race 
Pursuers  and  punur^l." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  lake.  vi.  17. 

•  2.  To  follow  closely  ;  to  attend,  to  accom- 
pany. 

"Fortune  pursue  thee." 
8haket)>.  ;  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  Hi.  18. 

*  3.  To  follow  with  enmity ;  to  persecute,  to 
seek  to  injure. 

"  If  tliei  han  pursued  me,  the!  scbulen  purtua  yhou 
aJso."—  Wy,-liffe :  Jon  XT.  . 

4.  To  prosecute ;  to  proceed  in ;  to  follow 
up  ;  to  carry  on. 

"  Had  we  pursued  that  life." 

Shakeip,  :   Winter'!  Tale,  L  2. 

*5.  To  follow  as  an  example;  to  imitate. 
(Dryden.) 

6.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
or  accomplishment  of  some  object. 

"  Hen  like  these,  united  by  one  bond,  pursuhig  one 
design."— Qotd»mit\  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vi. 

7.  To  use  or  adopt  measures  to  obtain  ;  to 
seek  :  as,  To  pursue  a  remedy  at  law. 

B.  Intransitive,: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  after  another ;  to  go  in  pursuit. 

"And  the  Indians  .  .  .  puriutd  not  after  them." — 
Brende;  yuintut  Curtiut,  foL  241. 

2.  To  go  on  ;  to  proceed,  to  continue. 

"  I  have,  purtutt  Carneades,  wondered  chymlsta 
should  not  consider."—  Boyle, 

II.  Law  ;  To  follow  a  matter  judicially  ;  to 
act  as  prosecutor. 

"pur-sue',*  per-sne,*.  [PURSUE, t>.]  Track. 

"By  the  great  pr.rtur,  which  the  there  perceav'd. 
Well  hoped  shoe  the  beast  engor'd  had  btene. 

Spenter  :  F.<J..lll.  v.  28. 

pnr-su'-er,  *per-sew-er,  *pur-su-ere, 

*.    [Eng.  pursu(e) ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  pursues  or  follows  after  another. 
"The  purtUfT*  took  him." 

&haJce»p.  :  1  ffenry  IV,,  v.  6. 

*2.  A  persecutor;  one  who  follows  with 

enmity. 

"  I  tint  wag  a  blasphemer  Mid  pwtuer." — WycUffo  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  13. 

n.  Scots  Law:  One  who  Institutes  and  in- 
sists in  an  ordinary  action;  a  plaintiff,  a 
prosecutor. 

pur  suit',   *  pour  sultt,   *  pur-suto,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  poursuite,  prop.  fern,  of  poursuitt  pa. 
par.  of  poursuir  =z  to  pursue  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  pursuing  or  following  with  a 
view  to  overtake ;    a  following  with  haste, 
either  for  sport,  or  in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 
"Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight !  the  foe  at  luuul. 

Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  p>tnuit.~ 
Milton:  I'.  L,.  vi.  637. 

*2.  A  following  in  enmity  or  hatred ;  perse- 
cution. 


3.  The  act  of  following  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain, reach,  or  accomplish ;  an  endeavour  to 
reach  or  attain  to.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IT.  iv.  1.) 

4.  Prosecution;   following  up  or  carrying 
on;  continuance  of  endeavour:  as,  the  pursuit 
of  a  design. 

5.  A  course  of  business  or  occupation ;  em- 
ployment ;  occupation  with  a  view  to  some  end. 

"  i'urtuitt  letter  suited  to  bis  tamper."—  M aoa lOay  : 
UUt,  Xnff..  ch.  v. 

*  pur'-sul  vaut  (u  as  w),  *  pur'-se'-vant, 

v.t.  [PURSUIVANT,  s.J  To  follow  or  overtake 
by  a  pursuivant.  (Lit.  &flg.) 

"Dr.  Baker  was  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  rebellion 
purtevanted  and  imprisoned."—  Wood,"   Ftuti  Oxon., 

B 

*  pur'-sui-vant  (u  as  w),    *pur-sl-vant, 

*.  [Fr.  poursuivant,  pr.  par  of  poursuivre  =  to 
pursue  (q.v.)]. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  follower  ;  an  attendant. 

"  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  n  pursuivant." 

Soott :  Afarmion,  1.  21. 

2.  Her. :  An  attendant  on  the  heralds ;  one  of 
the  third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers. 
There  are  four  pursuivants  attached  to  the 
English  College  of  Arms,  styled  Rouge  Croix, 
Blue  Mantle,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis. 
To  the  court  of  Lyon  King-of-Arms,  in  Scot- 
land, there  were  formerly    six   pursuivants 
attached,  viz. ,  Unicorn,  Carrick,  Bute.Kinty re, 
Ormond,  and  Dingwall,  but  the  hist  three  have 
been  abolished. 

*pur  su'-ment.s.  [Eng.  pwnue;  -ment.}  The 

act  of  pursuing ;  pursuit. 

"  Their  fights,  their  flight*,  or  punumenU." — Sandy t : 
Travel*,  p,  48. 

purs'-?,   *purs-if,  *pur-cy,  *pur-cyf, 

purse-yf,  *  purs  ie.  a.  [O.  Fr.  pourcif, 
for  poulsif  (Fr.  pousif),  from  O.  Fr.  poulser ; 
(Fr.  pousser)  =  to  push  (q.v.).] 

1.  Short-winded ;    fat    and   short-winded  ; 

asthmatical. 

"  Grown  fat  and  purty  by  retail." 

Butter  :  Hudibrtu,  lit.  1. 

*2.  Puffed  up  or  swollen  with  pampering. 
"  The  fatness  of  these  purty  times." 

Shuketp. :  Samlet,  Hi.  4. 

*  pur  tc  nan9ef  pur-te  naunce,  *.    [An 
abbrev.   of  appurtenance  (q.v.).]    Appurten- 
ance :  that  which  belongs  to  anything;  specif., 
the  pluck  of  an  animal,  or  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lungs. 

pur'-  u  lon$o,  pur'-u-len-^,  *.  [Fr.  pur- 
ulence,  from  Lat.  purulentia,  from  purulentus 
=  purulent  (q.v.X]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  purulent ;  generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

"Consumptions  are  Induced  by  purulency  In  any  of 
the  viscera.4— Arbuthnot  ;  On  Met. 

-l^nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  purulentus  = 
full  of  pus  or  matter;  pus,  genit.  puris  =  pus 
(q.v.).  J  Consisting  of  pns  or  matter ;  contain- 
ing, resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

"To  probe  and  search  a  purulent  old  lore."— South  : 
Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

piir'-u-l^nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  purulent;  -ly.) 
In  a  purulent  manner. 

pur-vey',  *por-vey,  *pur-vei-eu,  *pur- 
vay,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  porvoir  (Fr.  pourvoir)  = 
to  provide  (q.v.)  Purvey  and  provide  are 
doublets.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  foresee. 

*2.  To  provide  beforehand. 

3.  To  provide ;  to  supply;  espec.  to  provide 
or  suprly  provisions  for  a  number  of  persons. 

"  Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed." 

Soott ;  Lady  of  the  La**,  vi.  7. 

4.  To  procure. 

"  From  outmost  laad  and  sea  purveyed." 

Thornton:  Summer. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  contrive ;  to  plot;  to  plan. 

"Tho  N"orreis  (Northern  people]  purueitd,  to  do  him  a 
despite."  /J.  Brunne,  p.  7*. 

2.  To  provide ;  espec.  to  provide  a  supply 
of  provisions,  Ac.,  for  a  number  of  people  ;  to 
make  provision. 

"  So  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvfyetl," 

Milton:  P.  L.,1*.  1.020. 

*3.  To  pander  (followed  by  to).    (Burke.) 

pur-v*3y'-an9e,  *  pur-vei-ance,  *por- 
ve-ance,"  «.  [Prom  an  O.  Fr.  form  cor- 
responding with  Fr.  pourvoyance,  and  therefore 
a  doublet  of  providence  (q.v.).] 


*L  Ordinary  Language. 
1.  Providence  ;  foresight. 


2.  The  act  of  purveying,  providing,  supply- 
ing, or  furnishing  ;  specif.,  the  providing  or 
procurement  of  provisions  for  a  number  of 
persons. 

"  Philip  for  that  may  [maid]  mad  purveiance  redy." 
Robert  de  Brunne  :  p.  307. 

3.  That  which  is  purveyed  or  provided  ;  pro- 
vision. 

".Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet."    I1 
Spenter:  F.  #.  I.  xit  18. 

*II.  J-xzw.  The  royal  prerogative  of  buying 
up  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  by  the 
king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
household,  at  an  appraised  valuation  ;  and  of 
impressing  carriages  and  horses  for  the  con- 
veyance of  timber,  baggage,  &c.  Abolished 
by  12  Charles  II.,  c.  24. 

•pur-veye,  v.t.    [PPBVET.] 

pur-vey'-or,    *  pur-vey-er,    *pur-vel- 
our,  pur-ve-our,  ».    [From  an  O.  Fr.  form 
corresponding  with  Fr.  pourvoyeur  =  a  pro- 
vider.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  purveys  or  provides  victuals, 
&c.,  especially  for  a  large  number;  one  who 
supplies  eatables  or  caters  for  a  number  ;  ft 
caterer;  a  dealer  in  provisions. 

"  Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  holidays." 

Longfellow  :  Student  t  TaJe. 

*  2.  One  who  provides  the  means  of  gratify-    * 
ing  lust  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pimp  ;  a  bawd. 

"The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  Is  In 
troduced  to  some  imaginary  title  ;  for  thla  purveyor 
has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies?'— 
Add-on.  (Todd.) 

*II.  Law:  An  officer  of  the  royal  household 
who  provided  or  exacted  provisions  for  the 
king's  table. 

pur'-vlew  (ew  as  u),  *.    [0.  Fr.  pourveut 
purvieu  (Fr.  pourvu),  pa.  par.  of  porvoir  (Fr. 
pourvoir)  =  to  purvey  (q.v.X] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  proviso  ;  a  condition. 

*  2.  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute. 

"  If  any  fair  or  market  hare  been  kept  In  any 
church-yard,  these  are  profanntieiis  within  the  pur~ 
view  of  several  statutes.  —Bacon  :  Charge  upon,  Ac., 
for  the  Verge. 

3.  Limit  or  sphere  of  authority  ;  scope. 

II.  Law:  The  body  of  a  statute,  or  that 
part  which  begins  with  "  Be  it  enacted,*'  aa 
distinguished  from  the  preamble. 

"Aud  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act  U  larger 
than  the  preamble  of  .the  petition.1'—  Hale:  Orig.  of 


pur'-voc,  «.  [Mahratta  purbhoe.]  The  writer 
caste  in  Bombay.  (Anglo-  Indian.) 

pus,  «.  t^at.  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  wvov  (puon)  = 
matter  ;  Sansc.  jwya=pu8,  frorapiiy  =  to  stink, 
whence  also  putrid,  putrefy,  &c.] 

Pathol.  :  The  product  of  suppuration,  a  thick, 
viscid,  yellow  fluid,  consisting  of  liquor  purt*; 
pus  corpuscles,  and  other  histological  parti- 
cles. It  may\»e  healthy  or  laudable,  ichorous 
or  watery,  purulent  or  serous,  sanious,  &c., 
and  it  may  become  cheesy  or  even  ultimately- 
calcify. 

*  pn-sane,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

Anc.  Arm.  :  The  gorget,  or  a  substitute  for  It. 

pusgh'-kin-ite,  s.  [After  Puschkin,  a  Rus- 
sian senator;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  pleochroic  variety  of  epidote 
(q.v.),  found  in  loose  crystals  In  auriferous 
sands,  near  Ekaterinburg,  Perm,  Russia. 

Pu'-sejM^m,  *.  [Named  after  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.  (1800-1882X 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  nnd  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Oxford  University.) 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Oxford  School,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  a 
prominent  member.  [TRACTARIANISM.] 

Pu-f  e^-Xst'-Ic.  Pu-sejMst'-lc-al,  a.  [Pu- 
SEYISM.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Pusey  or  his 
followers  ;  Tractarian  (q.v.). 

Pu'-$e$Mtet  a.  &  s.    [PUSEYISM.} 

A.  ^sadj.;ThesameasPusEYisTicAL(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  supporter  of  the  opinion* 
or  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Oxford  school  ; 
a  Tractarian. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jofrl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bcngh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -siou  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  toel,  del. 
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push,  "posse,  'posh,  'puss,  "puss  en, 
v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  pousser,  poulser  (Fr.  pousser), 
from  Lat.  pulso  —  to  beat,  to  strike,  to  thrust  ; 
frequent,  from  pello  (pa.  par.  pulsus)  —  to 
drive;  Sp.  &  Port,  pulsar,  puxar;  Ital.  bus- 

tare.}     [PULSATE,  PULSE  (1),  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

I.  To  press  against  with  force  or  strength  ; 
to  drive  or  impel  by  pressure  ;  to  drive  or 
force,  or  endeavour  to  drive  or  force,  along  by 
continued  and  steady  pressure  without  strik- 
ing ;  to  shove.    (Opposed  to  draw  or  drag.) 

"  Backward  she  pu»\ed  him." 

Shakftp.  :  Venn*  *  Adonlt.  41. 

*  2.  To  butt  ;  to  strike  with  the  head  or 
horns.  (Exodus  xxi.  32.) 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  press  or  urge  forward  ;  to  press  to- 
wards completion. 

"  /*ujA  on  this  proceeding." 

Shakctp.  :  Winttr't  Tale,  11  1. 

2.  To  urge,  to  drive,  to  impel. 

"  Ambition  puthet  the  soul  to  such  Actions,  u  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor."—  Spectator. 

3.  To  enforce  or  press,  as  an  argument  ;  to 
drive  to  a  conclusion  :  as,  To  push  an  argu- 
ment to  its  conclusion. 

4.  To  press,  to  urge  ;  to  ply  hard  ;  to  bear 
hard  upon  ;  to  embarrass. 

"  We  are  puth«d  tor  an  answer."—  Swift.    (Todd.) 

"  5.  To  importune  ;  to  press  with  solicita- 
tion ;  to  tease. 

6.  To  promote,  to  advance  ;  to  prosecute  or 
follow  closely  and  energetically  :  as,  To  push 
a  business. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  make  a  thrust  or  push  ;  to  press, 
to  shove. 

"  Ton  may  «  W«U  P"**  *ff»ln>t  Panl'i  u  rtlr  them." 
enry  rill.,  T.  a. 


H.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  make  an  attack.    (Daniel  xi.  40.) 

*  2.  To  make  an  effort. 

*'  War  aeem'd  aaleep  (or  nine  long  years  ;  at  length 
Both  »ide»  resolved  to  puth,  we  try'd  our  strength." 
Dryden.    (Todd,] 

3.  To  press  or  thrust  one's  self  forward  or 
onward;  to  make  or  force  one's  way,  as  in 
society. 

"  ThU  puthing,  talkative  divine."—  Jfeoaulay  :  Hitt. 
Xng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  push  a  business  or  trade  ;  to  be  ener- 
getic in  business. 

*  5.  To  burst  out,  as  a  shoot  or  bud. 
T  To  push  on  : 

1.  To  urge  one's  course  forward  ;  to  press 
on  or  forward. 

"  Now  puth.  we  on.  disdain  we  now  to  fear. 
A  thousand  wounds  let  every  bocom  bear." 

R'tiee  :  Luoan  ;  Phartatia,  rl. 

2.  To  hasten  towards  completion. 

"  Their  south  dock  extension  was  being  steadily 
puthed  on.*—  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

push  (1),  *  pushe,  «.    [PUSH,  v.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or 
pressing  against  ;  a  steady  and  continued 
pressure  against  ;  a  thrust,  a  shove. 

"  They  immediately  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  drew,  and  exchanged  wweputhci."—J{acaul<iy  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  eh.  xxv. 
U.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  assault,  an  attack  ;  a  vigorous  effort  ; 
a  forcible  onset. 

"  Through  the  prowesse  of  oar  owne  souldlours 
practyaed  in  former  conflicts,  they  were  not  able  to 
abyde  oue  puthe  of  ua."—  Ooldinge  ;  Ccetar,  foL  78. 

*  2.  An  effort  or  attempt. 

"  Exact  reformation  is  not  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
puih."—  Milton  :  Reform.  in  England. 

3.  An  emergency,  a  trial,  an  extremity,  an 
experiment. 

*"T!s  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but 
when  It  cnines  to  the  puth,  'tis  110  more  tliau  talk."  — 
L'  Estrange.'  FaMet. 

4.  Persevering  energy  ;   enterprise  ;  steady 
and  persevering  application  in  business  ;  that 
quality  which  enables  one  to  force  himself 
onward  or  forward  :  as,  He  has  plenty  of  push. 
(Colloq.) 

IF  (1)  Push  of  an  arch  :  [THRUST]. 

(2)  To  be  put  to  the  push  :  To  be  put  to  the 
trial  ;  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  difficulty 
or  trial 

*  push-a-pike,  s.    Push-pin. 

"  When  at  pnth-a-ptke  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day?1* 

Uudibrat  Kedivimu. 


push— put 

push-hole,  *. 

Glass-making :  A  hole  in  the  flattening-fur- 
nace  for  annealing  and  flattening  plate-glass. 

push-penny,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
annual  scattering  in  public  of  twenty  shillings 
in  copper  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
on  Guy  Fawkes'  day. 

push-pin,  s.  A  game  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately ;  putpin. 

"  And  every  effort  ends  in  puth-pin  play.* 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  647. 

push  (2),  *.  [Fr.  poche.]  A  pustule,  a  pimple. 
(Prov.) 

"  He  that  was  praised  to  hi*  hurt  should  have  a  puth 
rise  upon  his  nose."— Bacon  ;  Sttayt ;  Of  Praite. 

push  (3),  *.  [A  native  term  in  the  Himalayas.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  natural  tint  of  puth,  the  under  fur  of  hill 
game.  Is  the  thing  to  copy. "-Field,  Feb.  XT,  IBM. 

push  -er,  *.    [Eng.  push,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  pushes,  thrusts, 
or  presses  forward. 

2.  Weaving :  A  form  of  bobbin-net  machine, 
having    independent    pushers  to  propel  the 
bobbins  and  carriages  from  front  to  back, 
instead  of  pulling  or  hooking  them,  as  in 
other  arrangements. 

*  push'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  push ;  ~ery.]    Pushing, 
forwardness. 

"  The  first  piece  of  puthtry  I  ever  was  guilty  of."— 
Stad.  D'Arblay  :  Mary,  iv.  «&. 

push  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,     [PUSH,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :   Enterprising  or  pressing  in 
business ;  energetic. 

"  We  live  In  pushing.  Inventive  days."— A»a»  fW«. 
graph,  March  M,  18M. 

pushing-jack,  s.  A  jack  for  moving  ft 
railway-car  or  other  object  through  a  small 
distance. 

push'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pushing;  -ly.]  In 
a  pushing  manner;  vigorously,  energetically. 

push'-to,  push  -too,  s.  [Native  name ;  push- 
taneh=  Afghans.)  The  language  of  the  Afghans. 

*  pu   sil,  <*•      [Lat-   pusittus  =  very   little.] 
[PUSILLANIMOUS.  J   Very  little;  petty,  (tiacon.) 

*  pu-sil-la-nlme,  a.    [Fr..  from  Lat.  putil- 
lanimus.]    Pusillanimous,  cowardly. 

"  That  bee  should  DM  so  putithtnime."  —  Fox  : 
Martyrt,  p.  905. 

pu  sll  la  nim  -I  ty,  *  pu-sil  la  nim  i  t 
tee,  *.  [Fr.  pusillanimite,  from  Lat.  pu.nl- 
lanimilatem,  accus.  of  pusiltanimUcts,  from 
pits  i!  lanimus  =  pusillanimous  (q.v.);  Sp.  pu- 
silanimidad;  Ital.  pusillanimita.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pusillanimous  ;  want  of 
spirit,  courage,  or  fortitude;  faintheartedness, 
cowardice,  dastardliness,  cowardliness  ;  mean* 
ness  of  spirit. 

"  Farted  with  some  of  his  ancient  territories,  out  of 
his  putillfinimity,  against  his  nobles'  consent."  — 
I'rynne  ;  Treachery  A  Ditloyalty(\\>]).).  p.  IDS. 

pu-sil-lan'-I-mous,  a.  [Lat.  pusillanimus, 
from  pusillus  =  very  small,  dimin.  of  pusits  = 
small  (allied  to  puer  =  a  boy),  and  animus 
(q.v.);  Fr.  pusillanime ;  Sp.  pusUanime;  Ital. 
pusillanimo.] 

1.  Destitute  of  spirit,  courage,  firmness,  or 
strength  of  mind  ;  mean-spirited ;  fainthearted, 
cowardly,  dastardly.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"The  most  fickle,  the  most  ptttillanimout,  of  man- 
kind."— Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  pusillani- 
mity ;  characterized  by  faintheartedness  or 
cowardice. 

"  Showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  bis  personal 
safety."—  Jfacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

t  pu  sil  Ian  i  mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pusil- 
lanimous ;  -ly.]  In  a  pusillanimous  or  mean- 
spirited  manner. 

"  He  might  have  behaved  as  pusittanimawiltt  as  any 
of  the  wretched  runaways."— Slacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng,, 
ch.  xiii. 

*  pu  sil  Ian  -I-mous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  pusil- 
lanimous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pusillanimous ;  cowardliness. 

t  pu-sfl'-lous,  a,    [Lat.  pusittus  =  very  little.] 
Bot.  :  Weak,  diminutive.    (Paxton.) 

puss,  *  pusse,  3.  [An  imitative  word  from  the 
sound  made  from  a  cat  spitting.  Cf.  Dut. 
pots;  Low  Ger.  puus,  puus-katte;  Sw.  dial. 
pus ;  Irish  &  Gael,  pits,  all  =  a  cat.J 


PUSS-MOTH. 


1.  A  fondling  or  pet  name  for  a  cat 

2.  A  hare. 

"  Dusting  her  hare  about  half  a  dozen  times  up  U 
the  fence,  where  putt  escaped."— Field,  Feb.  27,  18&«. 

*  3.  A  pet  name  applied  to  a  child  or  young 
woman. 

*  puss- gentleman,   -s.     An   effeminate 
man.    (Cowper;  Conversation,  284.) 

puss-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Ceruravinula.  Fore-wings  whitish, 
with  black  spots  and  gray  markings,  hind 
wings  white  in  the  male,  clouded  with  gray  in 
the  female,  both 
with  a  dark  cen- 
tral lunule.  Ex- 
pansion of  wings 
from  two  and  a 
half  to  three 
inches.  Larva  of 
odd  appearance, 
dark  green,  with  two  projecting  caudal  appen- 
dages. It  feeds  on  sallows,  poplars,  and 
willows  in  July  and  August,  the  perfect  in- 
sect appears  in  the  following  May  or  June. 

* piis -Si-ness,  ».  [Eng.  pussy,  a.;  -net*.} 
Pursiuess. 

*  pus  -sy,  a.    [PURSY.] 

pUS-sy,  *  pus'-Sle1,  *.  [Eng.  puss;  -y,  -U.]  A 
diminutive  of  puss. 

"  Putty  was  seen  coming  back  toward*  them."— Field, 
Dec.  10,  1885. 

pus  tu  lant,  $.  [Lat.  pustulans,  genit.  pus- 
tulantis,  pr.  par.  of  jnw/uZo  =  to  cause  blisters; 
pustula  =  a  blister,  a  pustule  (q.v.).] 

Pharm. :  Garrod's  third  order  of  his  class 
Irritants.  They,  even  more  than  epispastics, 
cause  an  effusion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  of 
the  affected  part  or  its  vicinity.  Examples, 
croton-oil,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 

pus'-tu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  pustule) ;  -ar.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  character  of,  or 
proceeding  from,  s  pustule  or  pustules  ;  con- 
sisting of  pustules. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  glandular  excrescence* 
like  pustules.     Example,  Pelargonium  pustn- 
losum.    Called  also  Pustulate. 

pus'-tu-late,  v.t.  [PUSTULATE,  a.]  To  form 
into  pustules  or  blisters. 

piis'-tu-late,  a.  [Lat.  pustulatus,  from  pus- 
tula  =  pustule  (q-v.).]  [PUSTULAR,  2.] 

pus-tu-la -tlon,  s.  [PUSTULATE.]  The  forma- 
tion or  breaking  out  of  pustules. 

pus'-tule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. pustula,  forpusufa 
=  a  blister.  Allied  to  Gr.  ^>vo-oAi?,  <frvffin| 
(phusalis,  phuske)  =  a  bladder,  a  pustule.} 

1.  Bot. :  A  pimple,  a  little  blister. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  vesicle  containing  pus,  as  in 
ecthyma,  furunculns,  and  small-pox.     Malig- 
nant pustule  or  charbon  is  a  disease  trans- 
mitted to  man  from  sheep  or  oxen,  occasion- 
ally from  horses,  to  some  exposed  part,  lip  or 
face  usually,  and  nearly  always  fatal. 

pus  tu   Hp    or   a,  piis  tu  lop    or  a,  s. 

[Lat.  pustula  =  a  pustule,  and  porus  —  a  pas- 
sage.] 

Zool.  A  Palawnt. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa, 
family  Idmoneidse,  From  the  Cretaceous  on- 
ward. Called  also  Entalophora. 

pus'-tn-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  pustulosus,  from  put- 
tula  =  a  pustule  (q.v.).]  Full  of,  or  covered 
with,  pustules. 

put,  *  put  en,  *putte,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  potion 
=  to  thrust,  from  Gael,  put  =  to  push,  to 
thrust ;  Welsh  p-wtio  =  to  push,  to  poke  ; 
Corn,  poot  =  to  Kick,  like  a  horse  ;  Dan.  putt* 
=  to  put ;  Gael,  puc  =  to  push,  to  jostle ; 
Irish  poc  =  a  blow,  a  kick ;  Corn,  poc  —  a  push, 
a  shove.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  in  any  direction ;  to  push,  to 
thrust,  to  impel.    (Obsolete  except  in  con- 
junction with  adverbs,  as  to  put  by,  to  put 
away,  &c.) 

2.  To  push  with  the  horns;  to  butt,  to  push, 
to  thrust.    (Pron.  put.)    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  cast  or  throw,  as  a  heavy  stone  or 
weight,  with  an  upward  and  forward  motion 
of  the  arm.    (Pron.  put.)    (Scotch.) 

"Ever  drove  a  bowl  ...  or  putteth  a  stone."— 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch,  xxir. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


put 
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4.  To  drive,  as  the  ball  in  golf,  towards  the 
hole. 

5.  To  place,  set,  lay,  deposit,  bring,  or  cause 
to  he  in  any  position,   place,  or  situation. 
(Exodus  iv.  15.) 

6.  To  repose,  to  place.    (1  Chronicles  v.  20.) 

7.  To  bring  to,  or  place  in  any  state  or  con- 
dition. 

"  Chose  ton  legislators  to  put  them  iu  form,"—  Swift  : 
fontettl  in  Athent  A  Hume. 

*8.  To  lay  down  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

"No  mail   hath  more  love  than  this,  that  a  mail 
putte  his  lj  f  for  l>Ue  freiidis."—  Wyclije  :  John  xv. 

9.  To  set  before  one  for  consideration,  dis- 
cussion, judgment,  or  decision  ;  to  propose. 
"  I'll  pitt  another  question  to  thee." 

,  :  Hamlet,  v.  l. 


10.  To  state  or  express  in  language  ;  to  lay 
down. 

"  His  uncritical  way  of  putting  it."—  Beamet  :  Camp. 
(tram.  Aryan  Laitg.  fed.  1872),  i.  284. 

11.  To  apply,  as  in  any  efl'ort,  exercise,  or 
Use  ;  to  set.    (Luke  ix.  62.) 

12.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  set. 

13.  To  set  ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning. 

M4.  To  urge,  to  incite,  to  encourage.  (Fol- 
lowed by  upon.) 

•15.  To  oblige,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  con- 
strain. 

"  Had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind." 

tihaJcetp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ill.  L 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  ;  to  move  ;  to  sprout  ;  to  shoot 

"In  fibrous  roots,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the 
•artli,  and  therefore  putteth  downward."—  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer  ;  to  direct  the  course. 

"  Who  put  unluckily  Into  this  bay." 

fihuketp.  :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  T. 

11.  To  put  about: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  put  out  ;  to  put  to  In- 
convenience. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  ; 
to  tack.    (Trans.  &  Intrans.) 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  :  To  bring  to  s  conclu- 
sion ;  to  stop. 

3.  To  put  away  : 

(1)  To  store  away  ;  to  put  in  a  place  of  de- 
posit or  safe  keeping. 

(2)  To  renounce  ;  to  discard.    (Joshua  xxiv. 
14.) 

(3)  To  divorce.    (Mark  x.  2.) 

(4)  To  eat  ;  to  swallow.    (Slang.) 

(5)  To  get  rid  of  ;  to  make  away  with. 

4.  To  put  back  : 

(1)  To  restore  to  the  original  place  ;  to  replace. 

(2)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  to  an 
earlier  hour. 

(3)  To  hinder  ;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone  :  as, 
Dinner  was  put  back  au  hour. 

*(4)  To  refuse  ;  to  say  no  to  ;  to  deny. 
"Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back.' 
Shaketp.  ;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  843. 

6.  To  put  by: 

(1)  To  put  or  set  aside  ;  to  put  away  ;  to 
place  in  safe  keeping  :  as,  To  put  by  something 
for  a  rainy  day. 

(2)  To  thrust  aside  ;  to  ward  off. 

"He  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus.*— 
Skaketp.  :  Juliut  Ctetar.  i.  2. 

(3)  To  turn  aside  or  away  ;  to  divert. 

"  Smiling  put  the  question  by." 

Tennyson  :  Day  Dream,  164. 

*(4)  To  desist  from  ;  to  leave  off. 

"  Put,by  this  barbarous  brawl." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello  il.  3. 

8.  To  put  down  : 

(1)  To  lay  down  ;  to  set  down. 

(2)  To  crush  ;  to  quell  ;  to  overthrow  :  as, 
To  put  down  a  rebellion. 

(3)  To  degrade  ;    to  deprive  of  authority, 
power,  or  place. 

"  To  put  me  down  and  reign  thyself." 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  1.  L 

(4)  To  put  a  stop  to  by  authority  ;  as,  To 
put  down  gambling. 

(5)  To  bring  into  disuse. 

"Till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down.~—Shak«*p.  ; 
Meaturefor  .Venture,  iii.  2. 

(6)  To  confute  ;  to  silence  ;  to  put  to  silence. 

"  Mark  now.  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down"— 
Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

(7)  To  write  or  set  down  ;  to  enter  in  a  list: 
as,  To  put  one  down  as  a  subscriber. 

*7.  To  put  fair  for  ;  To  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
attaining. 

"  He  had  put  fair  for  It,  had  not  death  prevented 
him."—  ffeylin  :  ffitt.  Pretbyteriant,  p.  130. 


8.  To  put  forth: 
(1)  Transitive; 

(a)  To  stretch  or  ri?ach  out ;  to  hold  out  or 
forth  ;  to  extend.    (Genesis  viii.  9.) 
(//)  To  shoot  out ;  to  send  out. 

"  He  said.  Let  the  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed," 
Milton:  P.  L..  vli.  310. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

*  (d)   To   offer    to   notice ;    to    propound. 
(Judges  xiv.  12.) 

(e)  To  exert ;  to  bring  into  action. 

*  (2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  shoot;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate. 

"Before  one  leaf  putt  forth." 

Shaketp. :  Venus  4  Adonii,  418. 

(6)  To  leave  a  port  or  harbour ;  to  put  to  sea. 

"Order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven. 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

9.  To  put  in : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  insert :  as,  To  put  in  a  bud  or  scion. 
(6)  To  introduce  among  others;  to  interfere: 

as,  To  put  in  a  word. 

(c)  To  instate  or  install  in  an  office, 

"  To  put  hla  own  son  in." 

Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  U.  3. 

(d)  To  enter ;  to  put  forward  :  as,  To  put  in 
a  claim. 

(c)  Nnut. :  To  conduct  or  guide  into  a 
harbour. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

*(a)  To  offer  or  put  in  a  claim. 

"If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights  of 
Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six  de- 
scents against  a  leas  qualified  competitor.— Cottier. 

(b)  Naut. :  To  enter  a  harbour ;  to  sail  or 
come  into  port. 

10.  To  put  in  for :  To  put  one's  self  forward 
as  a  candidate  for. 

11.  To  put  in  force:  To  enforce. 

12.  To  put  in  mind ;  To  put  in  remembrance : 
To  call  to  remembrance ;  to  remind. 

13.  To  put  in  practice :  To  apply ;  to  make 
practical  use  of. 

14.  To  put  in  the  pin :  To  give  over ;  to  cease 
a  certain  line  of  conduct,  especially  bad  con- 
duct.   (Vulgar.) 

15.  To  put  of: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  lay  aside  ;  to  take  off  from  one's  per- 
son.   (Nehemiah  iv.  23.) 

(b)  To  push  from  land  :  as,  To  put  off  &  boat. 

(c)  To  discard ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  lay  aside. 

*'I  will  put  off  my  hope," 

Shaketp. :  Tempt*.  111.  S. 

(d)  To  turn  away ;  to  elude ;  to  baffle ;   to 
disappoint. 

"Yonpu*  me  off  with  limber  vows." 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale.  i.  2. 

*(«)  To  pass  fallaciously;  to  cause  to  be 
circulated  or  received  :  as,  To  put  ojf  a  report. 
(Swift.) 

(/)  To  defer ;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone. 

"  The  kyng  was  apoyntyd  to  goo  to  Culys,  and  now 
hyt  ys  pitte  off."— Pa  f  ton  Lettert,  11.  354. 

*(g)  To  refuse ;  to  decline. 

"  Which  (Invitation)  my  near  occasions  did  urge  me 
to  put  off."—&haketp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  lit  B. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  leave  land  ;  to  leave  port. 

"Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  Ita  bark 
Putt  off  into  the  unknown  dark." 

Moore:  Paradite  and  the  Peri. 

16.  To  put  on  (or  upon): 
(I)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  invest  with,  as  clothing.     (Genesis 
xxviii,  20.) 

(b)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  a  later 
hour. 

(c)  To  assume,  to  sham,  to  feign. 

"  Twas  all  put  on  that  I  might  hear  and  rave." 
Dryden :  Duke  of  Quite,  i,  1. 

(d)  To  impose,  to  inflict.    (ZKingsxvin.  14.) 

(e)  To  impute ;  to  charge  with  ;  to  ascribe 
to  ;  as,  To  put  the  blame  on  another. 

*(/)  To  promote,  to  advance,  to  instigate, 
to  incite. 

"  Devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello.  11.  8. 

(g)  To  set  to  work  ;  to  bring  into  work  or 
action  :  as,  To  put  men  on  a  job,  to  put  on 
steam,  &c. 

(h)  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

"The  stork  fonnd  that  be  was  put  upon,  but 
aet  a  good  face  however  upon  his  entertainment."— 
L'Satranye ;  f'ablet. 


(1)  Law :   To  challenge  the  verdict  of :  as. 
To  put  one's  self  on  one's  country,  i.e.,  to  plead 
not  guilty,  and  stand  one's  trial. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  hasten  motion ;   to  drive 
vehemently. 

17.  To  put  on  airs:  To  assume  airs  of  im- 
portance. 

18.  To  put  out : 

(1)  To  hold  out,    to  extend,    to  show,    to 
reach  out. 

"Put  out  nil  your  hands." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  IT.  i. 

(2)  To  eject,  to  drive  out,  to  expel.    (Luk* 
xvi.  4.) 

(3)  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth  as  a  shoot  or 
leaves. 

(4)  To  publish  ;  to  make  public. 

"  When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out  carl- 
ous  stamps  of  the  several  edifice*."— Additon: OK  Italy. 

'  (.')  To  place  at  interest;   to  lend  out  at 
usury.     (Psalm  xv.  5.) 

(6)  To  extinguish  :  as.  To  put  out  a  candle. 

(7)  To  deprive  of  sight ;  to  blind. 

"  Betray'd,  cajitiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out." 
Hilton  :  Samton  Agonatet,  81. 

(8)  To  dislocate. 

"  She  .  . .  put  her  shoulder  out."— Field,  Jan.  20, 188ft 

(9)  To  confuse,  to  disconcert,  to  interrupt. 

"  I  have  put  you  out." 

Shaketp.  :   Winter1!  Tale.  Iv.  4. 

19.  To  put  over: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  set  or  place  in  authority  over. 

*  (b)  To  refer ;  to  send. 

"  I  put  you  o'er  to  heav'n  and  to  my  mother." 

Shaketp  :  King  John,  L 

*(c)  To  defer,  to  postpone,  to  put  off. 
*(2)  Intrans. :  To  sail  over  or  across. 

20.  To  put  through :  To  carry  through  suc- 
cessfully.   (Amer.) 

21.  To  put  to  (or  unto) : 

(1)  To  add,  to  join,  to  unite.  (EccUsAii.  14.) 

*  (2)  To  expose. 

*'  Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commander*  at 
aea,  they  durst  not  put  It  to  a  battle  at  sea. — Bacon. 

(3)  To  punish  or  kill  by. 

"  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. " 

Hhafcetp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  I1L  1. 

(4)  To  offer  to  sell :  as,  I  put  it  to  him  at  £10, 
(Amer.) 

*22.  To  put  the  hand  to  (or  unto): 

(1)  To  take  hold  of;  to  undertake. 

"Ye  shall  rejoice  In  all  you  put  your  hand  to."— 
Deut.  xii.  7. 

(2)  To  take,  as  in  theft ;  to  steal. 

"  To  see  whether  be  have  put  hit  hand  unto  hi* 
neighbour's  goods."— fzoctu*  xxii.  8. 

23.  To  put  to  death :  To  kill,  to  execute. 

24.  To  put  to  it:  To  distress  ;  to  press  hard; 
to  place  in  a  position  or  state  of  difficulty  of 
distress. 

"  They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidlus,  that  will  put  you  to '(." 

Shaketp :  Coriolanui,  i.  L 

25.  To  put  to  sea:  To  set  sSil ;  to  leave  a  port. 

*  26.  To  put  to  a  stand :  To  stop ;  to  arrest 
by  obstacles  or  difficulties. 

27.  To  put  to  rights :  To  arrange  in  an  orderly 
condition  ;  to  set  in  proper  order. 

28.  To  put  to  a  trial,  to  put  on  trial : 

(1)  To  bring  before  a  court  and  jury  for  trial. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  test,  to  try. 

29.  To  put  together :  To  unite ;  to  join  into 
one  mass. 

30.  To  put  this  and  that  together ;  to  put  two 
and  two  together:  To  draw  a  conclusion  from 
certain  circumstances;  to  infor  from  certain 
premises. 

31.  To  put  up : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hold  up  ;  to  raise. 

"Put  itpher  k>vely  visage." 

Shaketp. .-  Henry  r.,  T.  & 

(6)  To  send  forth;  to  put  forth;  to  shoot  up. 

(c)  To  put  into  its  ordinary  place,  where  a 
thing  is  kept  when  not  in  use. 

"  Put  thy  sword  up."  Shaketp. :  Tempett,  i.  i. 

(d)  To  hoard  ;  to  put  away. 

(e)  To  pack;  to  store  up,  as  for  preservation-. 
as,  To  put  up  beef  or  pork  in  casks. 

(/)  To  hide  ;  to  put  aside  or  out  of  sight. 
"  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  t"— 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  1.  2. 

(g)  To  start  from  a  cover. 

"By  putting  up  the  flock  the  golden  plover  are  easily 
seen.  —  Field,  Dec.  19, 1885. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  911111,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -eious  -  shua,    .We,  -die,  <tc.  =  bei,  del. 
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put— putrescent 


(h)  To  expose  ;  to  offer  publicly  :  as,  To  put 

up  goods  for  sale. 

*  (i)  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  over  unrevenged  ; 

to  pocket.    (The  phrase  now  U  To  put  up  with.) 

"  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  It  ;  nor  am  1  yet 

persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foul- 

t»hl>  suffered."—  Shukeip.  :  Othello,  it.  i 

0)  To  accommodate  with  lodging  ;  to  lodge, 
to  eutertain. 
(2)  Intransitive: 
(a)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"  Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  l>eaaU  met  to  chose 
a  king,  whan  several  put  up."  —  L'fittrange  :  PtM+i. 


(6)  To  lodge  ;  to  take  up  one's  lodgings. 
(c)  To  stop. 

"I  wondered  at  what  house  the  Bath  ooacb  |Mf  «*" 
"-Dtckent  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

32.  To  put  up  to: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  give  information  respecting  ; 
to  explain,  to  teach  :  as,  To  put  one  up  to  a 
trick  or  dodge. 

*  (2)  Intrant.  :  To  make  up  to  ;  to  advance, 
to  approach. 

"  With  thU  he  put  up  to  my  lord,"      Bwift.  (TodJ.) 

33.  To  put  up  with  : 

(1)  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  over  unresentcd  : 
as,  To  put  up  with  insolence. 

(2)  To  take  without  dissatisfaction  or  grum- 
bling ;  to  tolerate  :  as,  To  put  up  with  bad  fare. 

34.  To  put  the  helm  up  for  a  place  :  To  direct 
the  course  of  a  vessel  towards  a  place. 

"  Th*  storm  that  forced  her  Co  put  Aer  helm  tip  /or 
Qneeustown."—  Daily  T«l*ffrap\  Dec.  14,  1886. 

*  put-cave,  phr.  &  5. 

A.  As  plirase  :  An  elliptical  expression  for 
"suppose  that  it  may  be  BO;"  "state  a  pos- 
aible  or  probable  case." 

"  Put-caif  that  the  »oul  after  departure  from  the 
body  m»y  live.*1—  ffp.  l/till  :  Satan'*  bartt,  Ac..  V. 

B.  As  gubst.  :  One  who  suggests  or  argues 
hypothetical  cases. 

"  So  man  could  be  a  good  lawyer  that  was  not  a  put- 
ttUf."—.Vo/-tA  ;  Lift  of  Loril  Uuitford,  L  SO. 

put-off,  i.    Excuse,  shift. 

"Tula  la  very  bare,  and  look*  like  a  guilty  pu*-qjf  — 
Letlie  ;  Short  Method  a?ain«  fAe  Jet*. 

put-on,  .*.  An  artifice,  s  trick  ;  anything 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ;  a  sham. 

*  put-pin,  *.     Push-pin. 

"  Playing  at  put-pin,  doting  on  tome  glasse." 

Martton  :  tiatiret,  iU.  7. 

put  {!),«.    [Ptrr,*.] 

*  1.  The  ant  of  putting  or  placing  in  any 
position  or  state. 

2.  A  thrust,  a  push. 

3.  A  question,  a  thrust. 

"  To  answer  the  captain's  horn*  p**."—  JWcA<m(*>n  ; 
Clariwo,  i  v.  aic. 

4.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  or  weight 
overhand.    (Scotch.) 

*&.  A  forced  action  to  avoid  something  ;  an 
action  of  distress. 

"Tlie  stag's  wa»*a  forc'd  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice."—  L'  Sttrangt  :  Pablet, 

6.  In  golf,  the  act  of  driving  the  ball,  with  a 
view  to  putting  it  in  the  hole.    (Pron.  put.) 

7.  A  game  at  cards.     (Pron.  put.) 

8.  Comm.  :    A  contract  whereby  one  person 
secures,  by  the  payment  of  money  to  another, 
the  privilege  of  selling  and  delivering  to  the 
latter  within  a  certain  time  and  at  a  specified 
price,  a  stipulated  amount  of  grain  or  other 
merchandise,  stocks,  &c. 

pttt  (2X  *  putt,  s.  [Wei.  pwt  =  a  short  thick 
person.]  A  clown,  a  rustic  ;  a  silly  fellow. 

"  Queer  country  putt  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign.  " 

Jtrttmttott, 

*  put  (3),  8.  [O.  Fr.  pute,  putain.]  A  strumpet, 
a  prostitute. 

*  pu'-tage  (age  as  ig),  a.    [Pur  (3),  a.] 

Law:  Prostitution  or  fornication  on  the 
part  of  a  woman. 

"  If  any  heir  female  under  guardianship  were  entity 
of  putag*.  she  forfeited  her  part  to  her  coheirs,"— 
Jacob  :  Late  Dictionary. 

pu-ta'-meu,  *.  [Lat.  =  peel  ;  puto  =  to 
clean.]  [ENDOGARP.] 

*  pu-tarxnln'-e'-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  putamen,  genit 
putamin(is)  ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  Buft'.  -ea.] 

Bot.  :  Linnseus'e  thirty-first  natural  order 
of  plants.  Genera,  Capparia,  &c 

*pu-tan-Ifm,  s.  [O.  Fr.  putanimt.]  [Pur 
(3),  *.]  Lewdness  or  prostitution  on  the  part 
of  a  woman. 


put'-a-tlve,  a.  (Fr.  putatif,  from  Lat.  puta- 
tivua  =  imaginary,  presumptive,  from  putotus, 
pa.  par.  of  puto  =  to  tlufik  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jmtn- 
tivo.]  Reputed,  supposed  ;  commonly  thought, 
reputed,  or  believed. 

"It  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  »  ;*u(aci«,  and  not  a  true 
and  real  wile.'  —  Aylifft:  Partrgon. 

putch-er,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  contrivance 
used  in  Kamtschatka  for  catching  salmon. 

"  The  chief  method  of  their  capture  here  Is  the 
common  one  of  putchsrt.  These  are  funnel-shaped 
basket*  of  wicker-work  set  itt  right  angles  to  the  shore, 
into  which  the  salmon  i>n-<ia  themselves  io  trying  to 
pass  through,  iuid  are  uuable  to  return.  "  —  Daily  Tele. 
ug.  1ft,  1886. 


piit9h'-6ck,  putyh-iik,  «.  [Hind,  pachak; 
Tamil  putckuk.} 

Bot.  <t  Comm.:  The  roots  of  Aplotaxut 
Lappa  (Saussurea  Lappa)  Calc.  Sxhib.  Rep.). 
{CosTus.]  It  is  a  tall  composite  plant,  with 
purple  florets,  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  niue 
thousand  feet.  The  root  is  collected  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  exported  to  China, 
to  l>e  used  as  incense.  It  has  an  odour  like 
orris-root,  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  perfume.  It  is  given  in  India  iu 
cough,  asthma,  fever,  cholera,  dyspepsia,  &c. 
Its  dried  powder  is  the  principal  ingredient 
iu  an  ointment  for  ulcers  ;  it  Is  also  a  hair 
wash. 

pu'-t$-al,8.   lLat1fromptUet«  =  a  well.]  The 

enclosure  surrounding  the  opening  of  a  well, 
to  protect  persons  from  falling  Into  it.  It  was 
either  round  or  square,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high. 

pnf-£-H,  *.  [Native  name.]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat  used  on  the  Ganges  for  con- 
veying goods.  It  is  from  forty-six  to  sixty-live 
feet  long,  and  carries  a  single  square  fail. 

*  put  on,  s.    [PETUNIA.]    Tobacco. 

*  put-er-io,  «.    [Fr.]    Harlotry,  whoredom. 

"  What  say  we  also  of  jmtours,  that  UBS  by  the  horri- 
ble siune  of  puterit,  and  constreiue  women  to  yelde 
hem  a  certain  rent  of  hlr  bodily  puteri*.  ye  sometime 
hisowen  wif  or  his  chllde.  "  —  Chauw:  Partonm  Tuit. 

*  pu  tld,  a.     [Lat  putidug,  from  puteo  =  to 
stink,  from  the  same  root  as  put  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
putide.} 

1.  Foul,  dirty,  disgusting. 

2.  Mean,  low,  worthless,  disgusting. 
"There  was  no  ostentation  of  a  pwMd  eloquence."  — 

JTocaWay  .  Bitt.  Kny.,  ch.  zv«L 

"  pu-tld'-l-ty.  «.  [Enp.  putid;  -tty.]  The 
same  as  PUTIDNESS  (q.v.). 

"  pu  -tld-niss,  «.  [Eng.  putid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stats)  of  being  putid. 

"  To  make  their  putidneu  less  perceptible."—  tfasMJsw  ; 
Tear*  (/  (*•  t'fcurc  A,  p.  l  ». 

put  log,  put  -I5ck,  *.  [Eng>  put,  v.,  and 
log.} 

Build.  :  One  of  a  number  of  short  pieces  of 
timber  about  seven  feet  long,  used  in  building 
scaffolds.  They  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall, 
with  one  of  their  ends  resting  upon  it,  and  the 
other  upon  the  poles  which  Tie  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  bui  Wing. 

putlog-holes,  s.  pi. 
Build.  :  Small  holes  left  in  walls  for  the  use 
of  the  workmen  in  erecting  scaffolding. 

pU-tbV-l'-tls,  «.  [Lat.  putor  =  a  stench  ;  puteo 
=  to  stink.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelime,  with  thirteen 
species,  having  a  wide  geographical  range 
through  both  hemispheres,  and  including  the 
animals  commonly  known  as  Polecats,  Ferrets, 
Weasels,  and  Minks.  Teeth  more  sharply 
cnsped  than  in  Mustela  ;  body  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  limbs  shorter;  neck  dis- 
proportionately long.  Putorius  vulgaris,  the 
Weasel,  and  P.  fcetidus,  the  Polecat,  are 
British  ;  P.  furo,  the  Ferret,  is  domesticated. 

*pu  tour,  *.  [O.  Fr.]  A  whoremonger,  * 
whoremaster.  (Chaucer:  Parsones  Tale.) 

pu-tran-Ji'-va,  «.  [Hind.,  &c.  putrajiva: 
Sansc.  puira  =  a  son,  and  jiva  =  life.  So  named 
because  Hindoo  parents  string  the  seeds 
round  their  children's  necks,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese.  Putranjii^a 
Roxburghii  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen  tree 
from  India.  The  seeds  yield  au  olive-brown 
oil  used  for  burning.  The  wood,  which  is 


close-grained  and  very  hard,  is  emj  Joyed  for 
toots  and  turnery ;  the  leaves  and  the  stone 
of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  given  in  decoction  in 
colds  and  fevers  ;  the  former  are  also  lopptd 
for  foddef . 

*  pu-tred'-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  putredo  (genit. 
putredinis)  =  rottenness,  from  putreo  =  to 
become  putrid.]  Stinking,  rotten;  proceeding 
from,  or  of  the  nature  of,  putrefaction  ;  hav- 
ing an  offensive  smell. 

"  A  jnttrcdinotit  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 
milk  with  ruuuet  is  turned."—  f'h^er:  Antmutl  Hi* 
•MM 

*pU-trS- fact -fid,    a.      [Lat.    putrtfactut.} 

[PUTREFACTION.]    Putrefied. 

"  Vermin  breed  of  putrtfacted  slime. 

Martton:  Antonio'*  llevenyt,  i».  *. 

pu  tre-fac  -tion,    *  pu-trl-fao'-tion,  i. 

[Kr.,  from  Lat.  putrejactus,  pa.  par.  of  putre* 
/ocio  =  to  make  putrid :  putreo-=io  be  rotten ; 
puter,  putri*  —  rotten,  putrid,  and  facio  —  to 
make;  Sp.  putrtfaocion ;  Ital.  putrifaeioiie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Chtm. :  The  apparently  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  organic  substances, 
especially  those  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  diflera 
from  fermentation  (q.v.)in  being  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  fetid  and  noxious  gases. 
In  the  process  of  putrefaction,  organic  bodies 
of  a  higher  order  are  changed,  sometimes  into 
lower  organic  compounds,  sometimes  into 
inorganic  Compounds,  as  ammonia,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  &c.,  and  sometimes  into 
simple  substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
Putrefaction  may  be  prevented,  or  its  further 
progress  arrested  by  various  means  : 


(l)  By  keeping  the  substance  In  a  vacuum,  or  In  i 
vessel  containing  air  which  ' 
organic  germs. 


ich  has  been  deprived  of  all 


)  By  freeing  from  moisture  and  keeping  perfectly 
dry. 

(9)  By  keeping  the  substance  in  an  atmosphere  a 
few  degrees  above  0". 

H)  By  heating  to  the  bolUug  point,  and  hermetic- 
ally sealing. 

(6)  By  the  use  o<  antiseptics,  as  salicylic  add,  Ac. 

From  experiment*  made  by  Pasteur  and 
others,  it  appears  that  putrefaction  only 
takes  place  when  a  body  conies  in  contact 
with  living  germs.  (Used  also  figuratively.) 

"  The  putrifaction  and  rottenness*  of  all  the  bodle 
might  bee  noysome,  and  doe  datiimage  to  tbs  head."— 
Fuf  :  Jforfyrt,  p.  l.&w. 

2.  That  which  is  putrefied. 

pu  tre  fac   tlve.    *  pu  tri  fie  -tlve,   a. 

[Fr.  putrefactif,  from  Lat.  putrefactu*,  pa.  par. 
of  putrefacia  =  to  putrefy  (q.v.^J 

1.  Causing  or  promoting  putrefaction;  tend- 
ing to  putrefaction. 

2.  Pertaining  to  putrefaction. 

"  Making  putrifnctive  generations  correspondent 
unto  seminal  productions."-  tirowne;  f'vlpar  Krrvwrt, 
bk.  iL.  ob,  T4. 

*  pu  trc  fac'-tlvc-n^ss,  ».  [Eng.  putrefac- 
tive; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
putrefactive. 

pu'-tre-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [PUTREFY.] 

pu'-trS-f!yf  *pu~tre-fie(  *pu-trl-fie,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  putrefier,  fruin  Lat.  putre/acio  =  to 
make  putrid  ;  putrefio  —  to  become  putrid  : 
puter,  putris  =  putrid,  and  facio  (pass,  yio)  =  to 
make ;  Ital.  putrefare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  rot  or  decay 
with  au  offensive  odour. 

2.  To  make  carious  or  gangrenous. 

3.  To  make  foul  or  corrupt ;  to  corrupt. 
"  They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air." 

Ohakttp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  IT.  7. 

*  i.  To  make  corrupt ;  to  spoil,  to  ruin. 

"Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private  suits 
putrefy  the  public*  good."—  ttacon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  putrid ;   to   rot, 
to  decay  with  an  offensive  odour.   (Isaiah  L  (j.) 

pu  tres'-$en5e,  s.  [Eng.  putrescentt) ;  •<*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  putrescent  or  of 
putrefying  ;  a  putrescent  or  putrid  state. 

"  Sumptuosity  and  sordidness;  revenge,  life-weari-  ' 
ness,     am  hi  tion,     darkness,     putrencmce."— C'arlyl* : 
frvneh  fitvoJulton.  pt.  i.,  bk.  iu.,  ch,  ill. 

pu- tres'-9ent,  a.  [Lat  putreacens,  pr.  par.  of 
putresco  —  to  begin  to  putrefy ;  iucept.,  from 
piitreo  —  to  be  rotten.] 

1.  Becoming  putrid  or  rotten  ;  decomposing, 
putrefying. 

"To  .keen  tbe  fluids  from  the  pittretcent  alkaline 
state."—  A rbuthnot :  On  Alimentt,  ch.  L 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  condition  or 
process  of  putrefaction. 


f&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pov 
«yt  wore,  W9lt;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


putrescible— pyeemia 
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pu-trcs'-cl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  putresco  =  to 
become  rot  ten  ;  Eng.  sufl'.  -able.'} 

A.  As  adj.  :   Capable  of  being  putrefied  ; 
capable  of,  or  liable  to,  putrefaction. 

"  Though  eminently  pittrexcil>!e,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  Juices  remained  sweet  and  clear."— Mature. 
xxiv.  467. 

B.  As  aubst.  :  A    body   generally,    if  not 
always,   nitrogenized,    which    undergoes    de- 
composition at  certain  temperatures,  when  in 
contact  with  air  and  moisture. 

*  pu'-trl-ble,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  putribilis, 
from  putreo  =  to  be  rotten.  ]    Liable  to  corrup- 
tion ;  putrescent. 

"  Autumnal  fruits  breed  putrible  humours."—  Yen- 
tier  ;  Via  ftecta  ad  Vitam  Longum.  p.  lie*. 

pu'-trld,  a.  [Fr.  putride,  from  Lat.  putridus, 
from  puter,  putris  =  putrid,  allied  to  putreo  = 
to  be  rotten  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  putrido.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  putrefaction,  decomposition, 
or  decay ;  corrupt,  rotten  ;  exhibiting  putre- 
faction or  decomposition.    (Said  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies.) 

2.  Indicating  putrefaction  or  decomposition  ; 
proceeding  from,  or  pertaining  to,  putrefaction. 

"And  though  her  rich  attire  so  curious  be  and  rare, 
Fruiu  her  there  yet  proceeds  unwholesome  ptttrid 
air."  Drat/ton  :  Poly-Qlbion,  s.  18. 

putrid-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  Malignant  fever.     [MALIGNANT,  A. 
II.] 
t  putrid  sore-throat,  5. 

Pathol. :  A  malignant  form  of  sore  throat, 
tending  to  gangrene. 

pu'  trid-ncss,  *  pu-trf d'-3f-ty,  s.  [Eng. 
putrid ;  --ness,  -ity  ;  Fr.  putridite.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  putrid ;  corruption,  rotten- 
ness ;  that  which  is  putrid. 

"  Ntdorou*  ructns  depend  on  the  tetid  splrltuoBlty 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridnett  of  the  meat." — 
t'l"lfcr  :  On  the  Humour*. 

*  pU-trl-faC'-tion,  S.      [PUTREFACTION.] 

*  pu  -trl-lage  (age  as  ig),  5.     [Lat.  puter  = 
putrid.  ]    The  slough  formed  in  ulcers  and 
thrown  off. 

*  pu  tri-lag  -I  nous,  a.   [PUTRILAOE.J  Rot- 
ten, corrupt,  putrid. 

"  They  expectorate  the  putrilaginout  matter."— 
Venntr :  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  176. 

"  pu'-try,  a.  [Lat.  puter  =  putrid.]  Putrid, 
rotten,  corrupt. 

"  Howl  not,  thou  putty  mould  t  groan  not,  ye  graves  1 " 
ilartton :  Antonio i  Revenge,  iiL  L 

*  putt  (!),«.    [Pur  (2),*.] 

piitt  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  put,  v.]  A 
trap  for  fish  ;  a  putcher. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  before  the  nets  and 
jiuttt  are  well  at  work."— Field,  Jau.  16,  1886. 

ptit-ter  (1),  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  prtard(q.v.).]  A 
short  piece  of  ordnance.  (Scotch.) 

put'-ter  (2),  «.    [Eng.  putt  v.  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  puts  or  places. 

"  The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  event*  aud  puttert  of  ca*es. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Golf:  One  of  the  clubs  used  in  driving 
the  ball.    (Pron.  put-far.) 

2.  Mining :  One  who  pushes  the  small  wag- 
gons in  a  mine,  or  the  like. 

*  putter-forth,  s.    The  same  as  PUTTER- 
OUT  (q.v.). 

*  putter-on,  s.    An  inciter,  an  instigator. 

"  You  are  abuiod,  and  by  some  piUter*>n, 
That  will  be  damu'd  for't." 

Xhaketp.  :  Winter"!  Tale,  11.  1. 

*  putter-out,  *  putter-forth,  «.    One 

who  deposited  money,  when  going  abroad,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  larger  sum  on  return- 
ing, the  amount  deposited  being  forfeited  in 
the  event  of  non-return.  On  dangerous  ex- 
peditions the  premium  was  sometimes  as 
much  is  five  pounds  for  each  one  deposited. 
This  kind  of  mixture  of  investment  and  in- 
surance was  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  L 

"  I  do  intend,  tnis  year  of  Jubilee  coming  on,  to 
travel ;  and  because  1  will  not  altogether  go  upon  ex- 
pence.  I  am  determined  in  put  forth  some  five  thousand 
]<uuii<H  to  be  jmiil  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of 
my  wife,  myself,  ami  my  dog  from  the  Turk's  Court  at 
Constantinople.  —  lien  Jonton :  Every  Man  Out  of  hit 
Humour,  11.  S. 

put'-tfe,  s.    [PUTTY,  2.] 


put'-ting,  put'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Pur,  v.] 

putting-green,  *.  A  part  o/  the  links 
on  which  gult  is  played. 

"  The  wind  backed  away  to  the  west,  . .  .  and  many 
of  the  putting- greent  were  keen."— Field,  Oct.  3,  18S5. 

putting-stone,  putting  stane,  s.    A 

heavy  stone  to  be  put  or  thrown  with  the 
hand  raised  and  thrust  forward  from  the 
shoulder.  Putting  the  stone  ia  a  favourite 
athletic  exercise  in  Scotland. 

put '--took  (1),  a.  [For  pout-hawk  or  poot-hawk, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  pout,  poult  —  pullet  (q.v.); 
Gitwl.  put  =  the  young  of  moor-fowl,  young 
grouse.  The  word  thus  =  pullet-hawk  or 
chicken-hawk ;  cf.  sparrow-hawk.} 

1.  The  common  kite  ;  the  glead  or  gled 
"  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttocXt  neat. 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead?" 

Shakeip.  :  8  Henry  IV.,  ill.  1, 

2.  The  Buzzard,  Buteo  vulgarit.    (Prov.) 
put' -took  (2X  s.     [FoTfuttock  (q.v.).] 

put'-ty(l),*  pot-tain,  5.  [O.Fr.po(&=brass, 
copper,  tin,  Ac.,  burnt  or  calcined  .  .  .  putty ; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  pottein  =  broken  pieces  of  metal ; 
pottin  =  solder  of  metal ;  pot  =  a  pot  (q.v.).J 

1.  Calcined  tin,  or  oxide  of  tin,  and  lead 
mixed  in  various  proportions,  used  as  polish- 
ing powder  by  opticians  and  lapidaries. 

2.  Plastering :  A  fine  mortar,  nearly  all  lime, 
used  in  stopping  crevices  of  shrinkage. 

3.  Glazing :  A  composition  of  pounded  whit- 
ing and  linseed-oil,  beaten  up  into  a  tough, 
tenacious  cement.      It  is  used  for  securing 
window-panes  in  sashes,  for  stopping  crevices 
in  wood-work  which  is  to  be  painted,  and  for 
various  other  work. 

4.  Pottery :  The  mixture  of  ground  materials 
in  which  in  potteries  earthenware  is  dipped 
for  glazing. 

6.  Foundry :  The  mixture  of  clay  and  horse- 
dung  used  in  making  moulds  in  foundries. 

putty-faced,  a.  Having  a  face  reaem- 
blmg  the  pastiness  or  colour  of  putty. 

putty-knife,  a.  A  knife  with  a  short 
lanceolate  blade,  used  for  spreading  putty ;  a 
stopping-knife. 

putty-powder,  s.  A  pulverised  oxide 
of  tin  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Putty  powder  is  extensively  used  in  glass  and 
marble  works,  and  the  beet  kinds  axe  used  for 
polishing  plate. 

putty-root,  f . 

Bot. :  The  viscid  tuber  of  Aplectrum  hyemale, 
an  American  orchid.  It  is  used  for  cementing 
broken  eartheuware. 

piit'-ty  (2),  put  -tie,  s.   [Cf.  Hind.,  Mahratta, 

&c.  patti,  puttee  —  a  band,  a  bandage.]  A  kind 
of  legging  used  in  India,  made  of  coarse  water- 
proof cloth,  wrapped  tightly  round  the  legs. 

"  The  Mounted  Infantry  will  receive,  in  addition  to 
the  equipment  already  mentioned,  a  pair  of  Bedford 
cord  pantaloons,  two  pair*  of  drawers,  a  pair  of  puttie*. 
a  pair  of  jack,  spurs,  a  canvas  bag,  and  a  cavalry  iu«as 
tin."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

put'-t&  v.t.  [PUTTY,  s.]  To  cement,  stop,  or 
till  with  putty. 

puf-t^-er,  s.  [Eng.  putty,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
works  with  putty;  a  glazier.  (Thackeray: 
Lovel  the  Widovxr,  ch.  ii.) 

*  pu'-ture,  *  pul'-ture,  «.    [Low  Lat.  pul- 
tura,  from  Lat.  pitlx,  genii.  pultis=  pottage.] 
A  custom  claimed  by  keepers  in  forests,  and 
sometimes  by  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  to  take 
man's-meat,  horse-meat,  and  dog's-meat  from 
the  tenants  and  inhabitants  within  the  per- 
ambulation of  the  forest,  hundred,  &c. 

pu'-y»»  *.     [Native  name  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Pouretia,  a  genus  of 
Bromeliacese.  (Lindley.)  Puya  chinensis 
yields  an  extract  used  in  healing  broken 
bones,  and  the  spike  of  P.  lanuginota  is  a 
transparent  gum. 

*  piiz'-zel,  s.    [Fr.  pucelle  —  a  maid.]    A  dirty 
slattern ;  a  hussy. 

"  Pucelle  or  pustel,  dolphin  or  dogfish. " 

Shaketp.  i  1  Henry  VI.,  L  4. 

puz'-zle,  v.t.    [PUZZLE,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass,  to  confound ; 
to  put  to  a  stand ;  to  gravel. 

"  I  very  much  fear  there  be  some  languages 


ukl  go  near  to  j-itzzl 
' 


. 
'i  Looking-ylau,  iiL  4. 


•  2.  To  make  intricate ;  to  entangle. 

"  They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein." 

Coiaper  :  Talk,  lit 

3.  To  discover,  resolve,  or  work  out  by 
cogitation ;  to  make  out  by  mental  labour. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

"  While  the  clerk  just  puulu  out  hia  psalm  " 

Copper ;  Charity, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  bewildered  or  per- 
plexed ;  to  be  at  a  loss  :  as,  To  puzzle  over  t. 
question. 

puz'-zle,  *.  [For  Mid.  Eng.  opposaile,  oppowl 
—  a  question  for  solution,  from  Fr.  opposer-sz 
to  oppose,  to  question.]  A  state  of  embarrass- 
ment or  perplexity ;  that  which  puzzles ;  a 
riddle ;  a  toy  or  contrivance  for  exercising  the 
ingenuity. 

"  The  last  puefc  propounded."— Jfore :  Antidote  tt 
Atheitm,  cb.  XL. 

puzzle-brain,  s.  One  who  tries  to  ex- 
plain or  propose  puzzles. 

"  They  are  mostly  crotchet-monger*  and  pual*- 
brain»:f— Blaekb ;  Self-Culture,  p.  60. 

*  puzzle-head,  s.     A  puzzle-headed  per- 
son. 

"  It  would  rid  Germany  of  ...  mad  Jacobin  puale- 
headi."—J.  R,  Seeley :  Stein,  ill.  S93. 

puzzle-headed,  a.  Having  the  bead 
fun  of  confused  notions.  - 

"  He  was  really  a  dull  puttie-headed  man."— Mmo. 
aulay :  Siit.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

puzzle-monkey,  s.    [MONKEY-PUZZLE.] 

*  puz-Zle-a'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  puzzle;  -atio-n.] 
A  puzzle;  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  per- 
plexity. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  they  have  got  the  old  gentleman 
into  euch  puzzleation,  that  I  don't  believe  he  know* 
what  he  wishes  himself."— Foote :  The  Bankrupt,  iiL 

puz-zled  (leas el), pa.  par.  or  a.    [PUZZLE,*.) 

*  puz  zled  ness  (leas  el),  s.  [Eng.  puzzled; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  puzzled ; 
perplexity,  bewilderment. 

"Several  instances  of  the  pualedneu of  phamy," — 
B.  More :  Append,  to  Atheism. 

*  puz-zle  dom,  s.     [Eng.  puzzle;  -dom.]    Be- 

wilderment. 

"  A  libation  to  the  goddess  of  pualedom." — Kinytlttf  • 
Two  Teart  Ago,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  piiz-zle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  puzzle ; -ment.]  The 
state  of  being  puzzled  ;  puzzledness,  bewilder- 
ment. 

"A  little  of  the  puzzlement  that  he  inflict*  onothen." 
—Mist  Mitfvrd:  Our  Village,  ser.  1.,  p.  240. 

piiz  zlcr,  *.  [Eng.  puzzl(e\  v. ;  -«-.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puzzles,  bewilders,  or 
perplexes.  % 

"  Miss  Ophelia  found  the  cose  a  pueder" — Mr*.  Jf. 
B.  8totoe :  Uncle  Tom'i  Cabin,  ch.  xx. 

puz  zlihg,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [PUZZLE,  *.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bewildering,  confusing,  perplexing,  •m- 
barrassing ,  as,  a  puzzling  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  perplexity,  bewilderment,  or 
confusion ;  puzzled. 

"  The  servant  ia  a  puzzling  fool." — L' Extrangt. 

puz'-zling-ly,  («^.  (Eog.  puzzling ;  -ly.]  In 
a  puzzling  manner  or  degree. 

"Hi*.  .  .  nobly,  and  at  the  same  time  puzzHnyly, 
significant"— jtfowon ;  Recent  Britith  Philosophy,  147. 

puzz'-o-la-na,  puzz'  -uo-  la  na  (zz  as  tz), 

S.      [POZZUOLAN.] 

puzz'-  6  lite  (zz  as  tz),  s.    [PczzouufA.] 

pwen'-ySt  (we  as  6),  s.  [Burmese.]  A  resin, 
sometimes  called  Black  Dammar,  obtained  IB 
Burmah  from  the  nest  of  a  hymenopteroua 
insect,  Trigona  Iceviceps.  It  is  used  for  caulk- 
ing boats.  (CoZ.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

py-»'-mX-a,  py-e'-ml-a,  «.  [Or.  mW 
(puon)  =  pus,  and  ol/*a  (haima)  =  blood.] 

Pathol. :  Blood  poisoning,  pus  in  the  blood, 
the  same  as  septicaemia ;  due  to  disease 
of  bone,  leading  to  suppuration;  heart  or 
vascular  affections,  originating  septic  con- 
tamination of  the  blood,  as  endocarditis,  or 
phlebitis ;  abscess,  or  gangrene,  mucous 
ulcerations,  low  inflammatory  affections  with 
suppuration,  as  of  kidney  or  bladder ;  ery- 
sipeias,  small-pox,  re  vaccination  (rarely),  car- 
buncles, boils,  dissection  and  post-mortem 
wounds,  and  sometimes  to  typhus.  Occasion- 
ally it  appears  to  arise  spontaneously,  or  from 
the  mobt  trifling  injury  in  unhealthy  persons. 


boll,  b6iy* ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,      ing. 
-ciaa,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun,     cious,  -tious,  -sious   -  slius.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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pysemic— pyfc 


py-8B'-mIc,    a.      [Mod.   Lat    pycemia  (q.v.); 
Eng.  suff.  -tc.] 
Pathol. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Pyeemia  (q.v.). 

py'-at,  py'-to, «.    [PIE.] 

pyc  nid  i  urn  (pi.  pyc  nld  I  a),  *, 
[Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr.  TTVKCOS  (puknos)  = 
close.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  special  receptacle  enclosing 
gtylospores  in  some  Lichens  and  Fuugals. 

pyc  nite,  a.  [Gr.  WKVOS  (puknos)  =  thick ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  pyknit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  topaz  (q.v.)  occurring 
In  aggregations  of  columnar  crystals  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Altenberg,  Saxony. 

pyc-n6-,  pref.  [Gr.  JTVCVOS  (puknos)  =  thick.] 
Thick,  close  ;  the  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  element. 

pyc'-no-dont,  «.  [PYCNODONTES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  sub-order  Pycnodontoidei. 

t  pyc-n$-d6'nt'-«s,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and 
Gr.  uSot/f  (odous),  geuit.  O&OVTQS  (udontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palccant. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoga- 
noidei. 

p$rc  no  dont'-I-d»,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pycno- 
dua,  genit.  pycnodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
miff,  -idee.} 

Palceont. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub- 
order Pycnodontoidei.  They  abound  in  Meso- 
zoic  and  Tertiary  formations.  Chief  genera  : 
Pycnodus,  Gyrodus,  Mesturus,  Microdon, 
Cffilodus,  and  Mesodon 

pyc  n6  don-toi-de  i,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
pycnodus,  genit.  pycnodotit(is),  and  Gr.  cZJoc  = 
(eidos)  —  form.} 

Palaont. :  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei,  with 
two  families,  Pleurolepidse  and  Pycnodontidse 
(q.v.).  Body  compressed,  high  and  short  or 
oval,  covered  with  rhombic  scales  arranged  in 
decussating  pleurolepidal  lines.  Teeth  on  the 
palate  and  hinder  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
molar-like. 

pyc  no  dus,  s.    [PYCNODONTES,) 

PaUeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pycno- 
dontidse.  Fifteen  species  from  the  Lias,  four 
from  the  Chalk,  and  one  from  the  Eocene. 

pyc  no  gon   i  da,    pyc-no-gon  -a   ta, 

pyc  no  gon  I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pycno- 
yon(um);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  neut 
•ida,  -ata.] 

ZooL :  An  aberrant  family  or  tribe  of  Arach- 
nlda,  consisting  of  marine  animals,  having 
the  abdomen  rudimentary,  and  four  pairs 
of  legs  enormously  long  and  many-jointed. 
(Huxley.)  Balfour  considers  the  family  of 
doubtful  affinities.  Some  believe  them  Crus- 
taceans. Parasitic  or  independently  amongst 
stones  and  sea-weeds  on  sea- beaches,  or  among 
rocks,  corals,  &c.,  in  deep  water.  Called  also 
Fodosomata  and  Pantopoda. 

pyc  nog'-o  num,  s.     [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Gr. 

yofu  (gonu)  —  the  knee.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pycnogonida 
(q.v.).  Some  are  parasitic.  Pycnogonum  bal- 
cenarum  is  so  on  the  whale.  P.  iaterctie,  not 
a  parasite,  is  common  on  various  European 
sea  coasts. 

pyc  nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  pycno*,  and  Eng. 
meter.] 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  Derated  mineral  waters. 

pyc-no-no'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pycno- 
not(u$) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id&.] 

Vrnith. :  Bulbals ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  sometimes  made  a  sub-family  (Pycno- 
notinae,  Gray)  of  Turdidse,  or  (Brachypodinae, 
Swain.)  of  Timaliidse.  There  are  nine  genera 
and  139  species,  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
region,  some  extending  to  Palestine,  Japan, 
and  the  Moluccas,  but  all  absent  from  the 
Celebes. 

*  pyc-nd-n6-tT-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pycno- 
not(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -true.]  [PYC- 

NONOTID.*.] 

P^C-no-nd'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Gr. 
VMTQS  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Ornith. :  Bulbul ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Pycnonotidae  (q.v.),  with  fifty -two 


species,  ranging  from  Palestine  to  South  Africa. 

Bill   of  medium   size,  strong,  and  slightly 

curved  ;  feet 

strong,  wings 

moderate  1  y 

long  ;  Plumage    -,,,_         ^v*v,-, ,,- 

generally   dull,  -5>Ml         s^sV>    \  ff  + 

with  the  excep- 

tionof  the  lower 

tail-coverts. 


PYCNONOTU8   ARSINOS. 


pjfc-nd-phjFl- 
lite,  «.    [Pri'f. 
pycno-, and  Em;.  Jj7v5a 
pkHllite;  Ger.  r-'-^"* 
pyknophyllit.] 

Min. :  A  Uilc- 
like  mineral  oc- 
curring in  close- 
ly compacted 
scales  in  the  so-called  "Weisserde"  (white 
earth)  at  Aspang,  Austria.  Hardness,  2  ;  sp. 
gr.  2790  ;  lustre,  greasy ;  colour,  leek-,  apple-, 
and  sea-green.  Cumpos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  sts- 
quioxide  of  iron. 

pjfc'-n&-Style,  ».     [Or.  mait&mkot  (pufcno- 
stulos),  from 


S  (puk- 
nos) =  fre- 
quent, thick, 
and  <rrt/Aof 
(stulos)  —  a 
pillar;  Fr. 
pycnostyU.] 
Arch.:Th&t 
arrangement 
of  Greek  or 
Roman  co- 
lumns in 
whichthein- 
tercolumnia- 
tions  are  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 

Pyc  no  trope,  *.    [Gr.  mmvorpowos  (pukno- 

tropos)  =  of  compact  property  ;  Ger.  pyknotrop.  ] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an 

amorphous  mineral  substance,  occurring  in 

closely  compacted  grains  in  the  serpentine  of 

;  Waldheim,  Saxony.     Compos,  yet  unknown. 

*pye,«.   [PIE.] 

*  pye'-  bald,  a.    [PIEBALD.] 

py-e-li  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  irv<Xof  (puelos)  =  a  trough  ; 
suff.  -iti*.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 


(pur 


».    (Gr.  wvyif  (pugZ)  =  the  rump, 
and  <upw  (airo)  =  to  lift  up.] 

Entom..  :  A  genus  of  Nptodontidse.  Pygasra 
biuxphala  is  the  Buff-tip  moth,  a  beautiful 
but  sluggish  insect;  the  fore-  wings  purplish  - 
gray,  with  black,  chocolate-coloured,  and 
white  lines,  and  an  ochrey  spot  at  the  tip  ; 
the  hind  wings  yellowish  -white,  &c.,  clouded. 
The  larvae  feea  gregariously  on  the  oak,  lime, 
hazel,  &c. 

garg,    py-gar'-gUS,   I.       [Gr.   mryapyo* 

urgargos)  =  white  rump  :  wvyij  (puge)  =  the 
rump,  and  apyos  (argos)  =  white  ;  Fr.  pugarge.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  sea-eagle  or  osprey. 

2.  Script.  Heb.  :  rttfn  (dishon),  Deut.  xiv.  5,  is 
apparently  some  kind  of  antelope. 

*  py'-ga-thrix,  s.    [Gr.   wvy»?  (j«^«)  =  the 
rump,  and  0pt£  (thrix)  =  hair.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Siraiadse.  Pygathrix 
memcevs  is  the  Cochin  China  Monkey,  now 
Semnopithecus  nemceus. 

py-gJd'-i-iiin,  *.      [Gr.   irvyi'Sior  (pugidion), 
dimin.  from  wuy^  (puge)  —  the  rump.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  caudal  shield,  or  tail, 
of  a  Trilobite.  It  consists  of  anchylosed  or 
amalgamated  segments,  and  is  usually  trilobed 
like  the  thorax.  There  is  an  elevated  axis, 
with  a  marginal  limb.  The  extremity  is 
sometimes  rounded,  but  it  may  be  prolonged 
into  a  spine,  or  the  ends  of  the  pleurae  may  be 
extended  into  spine-like  projections.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  posterior 
segment  of  a  flea. 

pyg-me'-an,  pyg-mre'-an,  plg-me'-an, 

a.  &  3.     [Lat  pygmcEUS=  dwarfish,  from  Gr. 


i  (Py^maioi)  —  the  race  of  Pygmi*^ 
from  nvyjuTj  (pugme)  =  a  measure  of  length, 
the  distance  between  the  elbow  and  the 
knuckle*  So  called  because  they  were  IT;- 

Suted  to  be  of  the  height  of  a  pugme,  or  l,ii 
iches.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  pigmy  or 
dwarf;  dwarfish,  very  small. 

"  Throng  iiuinberleM  like  that  Pyomean  nee." 

Milton  :  /*.  L.,  L  780. 

B*  As  subst.  :  A  pygmy. 

*  Theae  I'lgmeant  live  In  hollow  caves,,   and  holet 
under  the  ground.  '—P.  Holland  :  Pliny,  bk.  Til.,  ch.  11. 

p^g'-my,  pig  my,  pig'-me^,  *.  &  a.  [Fr. 
pygme  =  dwarfish,  from  Lat.  Pygmceus  =  pyg- 
mean (q.v.)  ;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pigmeo.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  One  of  a  fabulous  nation 
of  dwarfs  dwelling  somewhere  near  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  and  maintaining  perpetual  wars 
with    the    crane's.       Ctesias    represented    a 
nation  of  them  as  inhabiting  India.    Other 
ancient  writers  believed  them  to  inhabit  the 
Indian    islands;    Aristotle   places    them   in 
Ethiopia,  Pliny  in  Transgangetic  India. 

2.  A  very  short  or  dwarfish  person  ;  a  dwarf  ; 
anything  very  little. 

"  80011  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size." 

Dryden  :  FiryU  ;  Jineid  ir.  Stt. 

*  IL  Zool.  ;  The  Chimpanzee. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a 
pygmy  ;  dwarfish,  small,  little. 

"Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  Deep 
II  u»li  at  thy  vigmy  voice  her  waves  to  sleep." 

Churchill  :  Epiitte  to  William  Jtoffarl*. 

IT  For  compounds,  see  PIGMY. 

*  P^K'-niy,  v.t.  [PvoMY,  «.]  To  reduce  to  the 
size  of  a  pigmy  ;  to  dwarf,  to  stunt. 

"  Bt*nd  oft  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  press. 
Who  pifffmiMt  uitirtyrs  with  thy  dwarf-like  vert*.** 
Wood  :  f'atti  Oxon.,  IL  799. 

py  go  9cph  a-liis,  «.  [Gr.  «v^  (puge)  = 
the  rump,  and  Ke$oA»j  (keph-alc)  =  ihe  head.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Macrourous  Cnista- 
ceans,  with  three  species,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  of  Scotland  and  Lancashire. 


a,  s.     [Gr.  wv 

rump,  and  oc'p/ta  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllostomimc,  group 
Stenodermata.  Muzzle  very  short,  thickened 
vertically,  interfemoral  membrane  short. 
One  species,  Pygoderma  biiabiatum,  from 
Mexico  and  Brazil. 

y-g*P'-$-de$,  »•  #•  tGr.  irvy^  (puge)  =  the 
rump,  and  mvy  (pous),  genit.  >ro66s  (podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

*  L  In  Illiger's  classification,  a  family  of 
Natatores,  embracing  the  genera  Colymbus, 
Eudytes,  Uria,  Mormon,  Fratercula,  and  Alca. 

2.  An  order  of  Carinate  Birds,  with  three  fami- 
lies, Colymbidee,  Alcidae,  and  Podicipedidse. 


«.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  pygopus, 
genit.  pygopodQs);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ida.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  two-legged  lizards.  Body 
long,  covered  with  rounded,  imbricated,  quin- 
cuncial  scales,  a  pair  of  rudimentary  hind 
limbs  present  ;  head  with  symmetrical  shields  ; 
no  eyelids.  Two  genera,  Pygopus  and  Delma, 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

py'-go-pus,  s.    [PYGOPODES.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pygopidse,  with  one  species,  Pygopus  lepidopo- 
dus.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  a 
Saurian  which  has  apparently  degeneralfcd 
towards  the  Ophidia. 

py-gOS'  -9S-1JB,  *.      [Gr.  mrftj   (pw0e)=th» 
rump,  and  <r*e'Aos  (sfc*Zo$)  =  a  leg.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Sphseniscidse,  with  two 
or  three  species,  closely  resembling  those  of 
Aptenodytes,  in  which  it  is  often  merged. 
Pygoscelis  tceniata  (or  papuensis),  the  Johnnie 
of  the  whalers  =  Aptenodytes  papua. 

--,  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  A  kind 
of  loose  wide  trousers  or  drawers  supported 
by  a  cord  drawn  round  the  waist.  They  are 
worn  in  India,  and  are  generally  made  of 
a  light  fabric,  such  as  silk  or  cotton,  and  are 
sometimes  made  to  cover  the  feet  entirely. 
Same  as  PAJAMAS  (q.  v.) 

*pyk,  tU.    [PICK,  v.} 


fite,  fat,  Ihre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6.  «6n;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  Uw. 


pyke— pyramidio 
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pykc,  *.     [Hind,  paeel:.}     A  foot-messenger; 
a  night  watchman.    (East  Indies.) 

pyk'-non,   «.     [Or.    neut    sing,    of    WVKVQS 
(puknos)  =  close.) 

Music:  The  close  note.  (1)  A  name  given 
to  those  half  or  quarter  tones  which  came 
together  in  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
genera  of  the  Greeks.  (2)  In  mediseval  music, 
a  semi  -tone, 

*  py-lag'-or-&s,  pyl'-a-gbre,  s.   [Gr.  TrvAa- 

yiipas  (pulagitras).  J 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  legate  or  representative 
of  a  city  sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

pyl'-a-gore,  s.    [PYLAQORAS.] 

*  pyle,  *.   [Lat.  pilum  =  a  pestle,  a  javelin  (?).] 

1.  A  small  javelin. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  used  in  a 
cross-bow. 

3.  A  single  grain  of  chaff.    (Burns.) 

py'-lo'n,  s,    [Gr.  irvAcic  (pulon)  =s  a  gateway.] 

Arch.:  The 
mass      of 

buildings  on 
either  side  of 
the  entrance 


them."—  Jtotmgarttn:  Arch.  Stylet  (ed.  Sanders),  |  27. 


py-l6V-Io»  a.  &  *.     [Fr.  pylorique.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anal.  :  Pertaining  to  the  pylorus  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  (PL):  The  mucous  glands  of  the 
pylorus  ;  the  pyloric  glands. 

"  When  ascending  into  fresh  water  with  their  ova 
nearly  ready  (or  eitruslon,  their  py/oric*  are  loaded 
with  fat"—  field,  Deo.  26.  1685. 

*pyl-o-rld'-S-a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pylorus); 
lieut.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -idea.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  La  m  el  li  branch  iata,  in- 
cluding the  genera  Mya,  Solen,  Ac.  (De 
Blainville.)  [MYACID^,  SOI.KNIIM;.] 

py-lbV-US,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irvAwpo?  (pulo- 
ros)  =  a  gate-keeper,  the  pylorus  :  wvAij  (pule) 
=  a  gate,  and  oupo?  (ouros)  =  a  keeper.] 

Anat.  :  The  small  and  contracted  end  of  the 
stomach  leading  into  the  small  intestines. 

*  pym-per,  v.f.    [PAMPER.] 

*  pyne,  *.  &  v.    [PINK.] 

py-i-ge'n'-e'-sls,  py-i-ge'-ni-a,  •.     [Gr. 

irvov  (ptton)  =  pus,  and  Eng.  genesis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  The  generation  of  pus  ;  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  pus. 

py-i-gfin'-ic,  a.  [PYOOENESIS.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  pyogenesis  ;  generating  or  form- 
ing pus. 

py'-Sld,  a.  [Gr.  mW  (puon)  =  pus,  and  el5o* 
(eidos)=  form,  appearance.]  Resembling  pus; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

pyoid-corpusoles,  «.  pi. 

Pathol.,  Physiol.,  Ac.  :  Pus  corpuscles,  with 
a  tolerably  transparent  envelope    enclosing 
'•  eight,  ten,  or  more  small  globules.    (Lebert.) 

*  py-on-ing,  s.    [PIONINO.] 

Py'-At,*.       [PYAT.] 

pyr-,  pyr-I-,  pyr-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  iriJp  (pur) 
=  fire.]  Having  relation  to,  or  connection 
with  fire, 

pyr  '  a-  canth,  pyr-a-canth'-us,  *.     [Gr. 

wpa.Ka.vQoi  (purakantha)  :    irvp  (pur)  =  fire, 
and  aieavOa.  (akantha)  =  a  thorn.] 

Bot.  :  Cratcegus  PyracantJia,  a  hawthorn, 
with  oval,  lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small 
evergreen  leaves,  and  coral-red  flowers,  from 
the  south  of  Europe. 


----,  a.    [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Fng. 
aconitic.]    Derived  from  aconitic  acid  by  heat. 

pyraconitlo  acid,  *.    [ITACONIC-ACID.] 


*  pyr'-al,  *  pyr' -all,  a.  [Eng.  pyr(e);  -al.} 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  funeral  pyre. 

"  Unctuoa»]y  constituted  for  the  better  pyrall  com- 
bostiou."— Browne:  Urn  Burial,  ch.  ir. 

p£-ral'-I-d*e,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyral(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  group 
Pyralidina.  Antennce  of  the  male  pubescent 
or  ciliated ;  wings  entire,  shining,  with  long 
fringes.  Larva  shining,  wrinkled,  vermiform. 
Five  British  species,  (Stainton.) 

pyr-a-lid'-e-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrali- 
d(ind);  Eng.  sutt'.  -eouB.}  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Pyralidina. 

"The  Pyralideout  group  Is  further  divided  Into 
two  main  sections."— Stainton:  Brit.  Butterjlie*  4 
Mvtht  (1859),  ii.  124. 

pyr-al-J-dl'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pyralis,  genit 
pyralid(is) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Moths  with  the  fore 
proportionately  much  longer  than  the  hind 
wings  ;  the  abdomen  and  Tegs  long.  It  con- 
tains the  Pearls,  the  Veneers  or  Grass-moths, 
and  the  Knot-horns.  British  species  167. 
Sixteen  families  represented  in  Britain,  viz.: 

Hypeoidae,  Hennlnldxn.  Odoutidas,  Fyratidte,  Cledeo- 
bidse,  Ennychtd*.  Aw»vid«,  St*iiiH«l»,  Hydrociuni>u!;e, 
Botydv.  Solidte,  Choreutidm,  Eudoreidje,  Gallerida, 
PhycidJB,  and  Crambidn. 

pyr'-a-tfs,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wvpaAt'c  (puralis) 

=  a  kind  of  pigeon.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyralidae. 
Pyralis  costalis  is  the  Gold  Fringe  ;  P.farintlis 
the  Meal-moth. 

pyr-al'-lo'-lite,  «.  [Pref.  pyr-;  Gr.  aAAo? 
(allos)  =  other,  and  At'0o$  (WAos)  =  a  stone; 
Ger.  pyrallolith.} 

Min. :  An  altered  pyroxene  (q.v.X  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  true  pyroxene 
and  talc.  Occurs  mostly  in  limestone  at 
several  localities  in  Finland. 

py-r&me',  *.    [Fr.]    A  small  water-spaniel. 

pyr'-a-mld,  *  pjfr'-a-mis,  *.  [Lat.  pyra- 
mis  (geuit.  pyramidis),  from  Gr.  TrupajxtV  (pura- 
mis),  from  Egypt,  pir-em-us  =  the  vertical 
height  of  the  structure.  The  Eng.  plural  was 
formerly  pyramidest  as  in  Shakesp. :  Antony  £ 
Cleopatra,  v.  2.] 

1.  Egyptian  Antiquities:  A  solid  structure 
substantially  invariable  in  form,  viz.,  a  simple 
mass  resting  on  a  square  or  sometimes  ap- 
proximately square  base,  with  the  sides  facing 
with  slight  deviations  towards  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds,  and  tapering  off  gradually  to- 
wards the  top  to  a  point  or  to  a  flat  surface, 
as  a  substitute  for  an  apex.    The  proportion 
of  the  base  to  the  height  is  not  always  the 
same,  nor  is  the  angle  of  inclination  uniform. 
The  pyramids  were  constructed  in  platforms, 
and  then  revfited  or  coated  with  blocks  or 
slabs  of  granite,  as  may  still  be  observed  in 
incomplete  pyramids.    Recently  the  theory 
has  been  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  pyramids,  a  smaller  one  was  erected 
as  a  nucleus,  and  subsequently  enveloped  by 
another  layer.    The  interior  of  these  massive 
structures  contains  narrow  passages,  and  some 
totally  dark  halls  or  chambers,  and  probably 
served  as  the  burial-places  of  the  kings  who 
had  caused  them  to  be  constructed.      The 
entrance    to   these  buildings  is  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  base,  and  was 
blocked  up  by  a  portcullis  of  granite,  so  as  to 
be  on  ordinary  occasions  inaccessible.      In 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  entrance  is  raised 
about  47  ft.    6    in.    above    the    base.      The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  begin  immediately  south 
of  Cairo,  and  continue  southwards  at  varying 
intervals  for  nearly  seventy  miles.  The  largest 
is  that  of  Cheops,  at  Ghizeh,  standing  on  a 
base  each  side  of  which  was  originally  764 
feet  long,  but  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
coating  is  now  only  746  feet.     Its  perpen- 
dicular height,  according  to  Wilkinson,  was 
originally  480  ft.  9  in.,  present  height  460  ft. 
The  principal  chamber,  the  so-called  Crowning 
Hall  or  King's  Chamber,  is  84  ft.  3  in.  long, 
and  17  ft.  1  in.  wide.     Its  roof  is  formed  of 
massive  blocks  of  granite,  over  which,  with  a 
view  to  support  the  weight,  other  blocks  are 
laid,  with  clear  intervals  between.   According 
to  Herodotus,  the  erection  of  this  pyramid 
employed  100,000  men  for  twenty  years. 

2.  Mexican:  The  Teocallis,  or  Houses  of  the 
gods,  which    have    come  down  from  Aztec 
times,  are    four- sided    pyramids    rising    by 
terraces  to  a  considerable  height.    A  group 


of  such  erections  still  exists  at  Teotihuacan 
about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  There  are  two  large  pyramids,  with 
some  hundred  smaller  ones.  The  base  of  the 
largest  is  900  feet  long,  its  height  160  feet; 
the  height  of  the  second  is  130  feet.  One  is 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  the  other  to  the  moon. 
A  yet  larger  one  is  at  Cholula ;  its  base  is 
1488  feet  long,  its  height  178  feet.  All  the 
Mexican  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  any  mass  or  heap  mor» 
or  less  resembling  a  pyramid  in  form. 

"While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxiil.  201. 

4.  Anat. :  A  conical  bony  eminence  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
Also  that  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
forming  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain;  two  conical  eminences,  known  as 
the    posterior   pyramids,  the   corpora   pyra- 
midalia,  leading  to  the  pons  Varolii,  being  the 
anterior  pyramids. 

5.  Geom. :  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  a  poly- 
gon, having  any  number  of  sides,  called  the 
base,  and  by  triangles  meeting  in  a  common 
point,  called  the  vertex.     Pyramids  take  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  the  natures  of  their 
bases.   They  may  be  triangular,  quadrangular, 
&c.,  according  as  their  bases  are  triangles. 
quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  &c.    The  base  and 
lateral  triangles  are  called  faces  ;  the  lines  in 
which  the  faces  meet  are  called  edges;  the 
points  in  which  the  edges  meet  are  called 
vertices  of  the  pyramid.     A  right  pyramid  is 
one  who.se  base  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  in 
which  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
upon  the  base,   passes    through  its  centre. 
The  regular  pyramid  is  a  pyramid  bounded 
by  four  equal  equilateral  triangles.      It  i* 
called  the  tetrahedron. 

6.  Billiards  (PI.) :  A  game  played  with  fif- 
teen red  balls  and  one  white  ball,  the  former 
being  placed  in  a  triangular  form  at  a  spot  at 
the  top  of  the  table.  The  object  of  the  players, 
who  play  in  turn  with  the  white  ball,  La  to 
pocket  as  many  red  balls  as  possible. 

7.  fif)t. :  The  American  calumba  or  Indian 
lettuce,  Frasera  carolinen&is. 

py  ram   id-al,  *  py  ram   id  all,  a.   [Fr. 
pyramidal.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical. 

"  The  pyramidal  tomb  of  Caim  Oitltu."—  KuitaMf 
Italy,  voL  L,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Bot. :  Conical,  as  the  prickles  of  some  rose*. 
pyramidal  bell  flower,  *. 

Jjot. :  Campanula  pyramidalis,  wild  In 
Carniola,  &c. 

pyr  ami  dal  muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  small  muscle  arising  from  the  front 
of  the  pubis,  and  inserted  into  the  linea  alba. 
There  is  also  a  pyramidal  muscle  of  the  nose. 

pyramidal-numbers, «.  pi.    The  same 

as  FldURATE-NUMBERS  (q.V.). 

pyramidal-zeolite,  8.    [APOPHYLUTK.] 

*  py-ram'-ld-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  pyramidal ; 

-ly-} 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  like  a  pyramid. 

2.  By  means  of,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of,  a  pyramid. 

"To  be  but  pyramidally  extant."  —  Browne:  Urn 
Burial,  oh.  v. 

py  ram  i-deT  la,   ».     [Dim in.  from  Lat 
pyramis=  pyramid  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyramidellido. 
Shell  slender,  pointed,  with  many  plaited  or 
level  whorls,  apex  sinistral,  operculum  in- 
dented on  the  inner  side  to  adapt  it  to  the 
columellar  plaits.  Recent  species  111,  from 
the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  Australia. 
Fossil  twelve,  from  the  Chalk  of  France  and 
Britain  onward. 

py  ram  I  deT  li  dee,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pv 
ramidel(la);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostomata  (q.v-X 
Shell  spiral,  turreted,  nucleus  minute  sinis- 
tral, operculum  horny.  Genera  Pyramidella, 
Chemnitzia,  &c. 

*  pyr  a  mid   ic,    *  pyr  a  mid  ic  al,   a. 

[Gr.  irvpam&tKos  (puramidikos),  from  irupa/it'c 
(puramis)  =.  a  pyramid  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to> 
or  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidal. 

"DUtlnsnigbable  by  pyrawiidtcai  figure*."— B 
Cyrtu'  Garden,  oh.  lit 
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pyramidically— pyritolamprite 


*  pyr  a-mid'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pyro- 
niituxU;  -ly.)  In  a  pyramidical  manner;  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

"Thu.  they  ri«e  pyramidirally."— Pope  .•   Baitur ; 
'     INote.) 


-al-n&w,  >.  [Eng.  pyra- 
midical;  -nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pyramidical. 

pyr  a  mid   I  on,  ».    [Gr.] 

Arch.  :  The  small  flat  pyramid  which  ter- 
minates the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

py-ram'-id-61d,  *•    [Eng.  pyramid;  -ofd.] 

Gam.  :  A  figure  or  solid  resembling  •  pyra- 
mid. Called  also  a  Pyramoid. 

py-ram'-Id-on,  ».    [PYRAMID.] 

Mnsic  :  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  34  ft.  tone 
the  pipes  of  which  are  closed  at  the  top,  and 
pyramidical  in  shape,  the  top  being  more  than 
lour  times  the  width  of  the  mouth.  From  a 
pipe  only  2ft.  9  in.  in  length,  2  ft  3  in.  square 
at  the  top,  and  8  in.  at  the  block,  the  note 
O  0  c  is  produced.  Invented  by  the  Key.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Mus.  Doc. 

•  pyr  a  mis,  •  plr  -a-mis,  ».    [PyjuxiD.J 
pyr'-am-oid,  ».    U'YRAMIDOID.] 

pyr-ftnf  -l-mdn-ite,  ».  [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Eng. 
antimonite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  KERHESITE  (q.v.). 


pyr  apn'-r&-lite,  «.    [Pref.  pyr-;  Gr. 
(aphro!)  =  froth,  and  At0ot  (litlua)  =  a  atone  ; 
Ger.  pyraphroiith.] 

Petrol.  :  An  amorphous  mixture  of  felspars 
and  opal,  of  a  more  or  leu  vitreous  lustre, 
related  to  obsidian  (q.v.). 


pyr-ar'-im-ite,  «.  fPret.  pyr-  ;  Or. 
(/trgitlat)  =  clay,  and  sufr.  -ile  (Iftn.X 

Kin.  :  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (q.y.X  con- 
taining more  water  and  less  of  protoxides.  It 
is  an  altered  iolite  (q.v.),  and  occurs  in  the 
granite  of  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

Vyr-ar'-Ky-rite,  I.    [Pref.  pyr-;  Gr.  opywpot 
(orjrwros)  =  silver,  and  suff.  -itt  (Aftn.).] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral  occurring 
in  crystals  and  also  massive.  Hardness,  3 
to  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'7  to  6*9  ;  lustre,  metallic- 
adamantine  ;  colour,  black  ;  streak,  cochineal- 
red  ;  translucent  to  opaqne  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  17'7  ;  antimony, 
S2-5  ;  silver,  S9'8  =  100,  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  3AgS  +  80383.  Isomorphous  with 
proustite  (q.v.).  Forms  an  important  ore  of 
silver,  occurring  abundantly  in  some  mines. 

pyr-aUS'-ta,  ».    [Gr.  rvpawrrfs  (parmalll)  = 
•  moth  which  gets  singed  in  the  candle.} 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Kunychidse.  Pyrausta 
purpuralii  is  the  Crimson  and  Gold  Moth. 

pyr  aux  Ite,  «.      [Pref.   pyr-;  Gr.  av(dva 

(auxatw)  =  to  increase,  and  suff.  -itc  (Min.).] 
Min,  :  The  same  as  PVKOPHYLLITE  (q.T.) 


a 
laid  to  be  burnt  to  ashes  ;  a  funeral  pile. 

"  That  lit  BUch  pyre*  from  Tagui  to  the  Rhine." 

Hlirun  :  Curia  n/  ilinma. 

pyr  8-la'-In,  i.     [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Eng.  elain.] 

[PYROSTEAIUN.J 

py  re  -na,  ».    [Gr.  m><nj»  (purln)  =  the  stone 
of  stone  fruit.] 

Hot.  :  The  stone  formed  by  the  hardened 
•ndocarp  of  some  fruits,  as  the  drupe. 

pyr-Sn-ar'-Him,    «.     [Lat.    pyrrn,  genit. 
pyrenis  ;  neut.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -arium.  J 
Bot.  :  Fomum  (q.v.).    (Deivaux.) 

py  rone  ,  i.    [Gr.  TV?  (pur)  =  fire  ;  Eng.  anff. 

-*M.J 

Chan.  :  C18Hi<>.  One  of  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  fats,  resins. 
and  coal.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  ana 
crystallizes  in  colourless  plates,  melts  at  142°, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  In  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  When  treated  with  fum- 
ing hydriodic  acid  at  200s,  it  is  converted  into 
fyrene  hexahydric,  which  melt*  at  127*. 

pyrene  (luinone,  «. 

Chan.  :  Cl6H8Oa.    A  crystalline  body  pro- 


duced by  heating  pyrene  with  potassium  >li- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  brick- 
red  needles. 

py-re'-nS,  «.    [PYRENA.I 

Sot.  (I'l.):  The  separate  sections  of  which 
some  fruits,  aa  the  medlar,  are  composed. 
{Thome.) 

P*r-S-ne'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountains 
separating  France  from  Bj-aiu. 

Pyroncan  -desman,  i. 

Zool.  :  Myogaie  pyrenaica,    [MyooALR.] 

pjrr-e-ne'-ite,  >.  [After  the  Pyrenees,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite(Mln.);  Fr.  &  Ger.  pyrmait.\ 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Melanite-garuet  (q.v.), 
found  In  very  sharp  rhombic  dodecahedrons 
in  a  black  to  gray  schist  near  Bareges,  Hautes- 
Py  rentes. 

py  re'-nl-um,  >.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  pyren.  ] 
lint.  :  Either  the  receptacle  or  peritheciuin 
of  certain  fungals. 

pyr-cn  o'-d6  ous,    py-ron'  6-dine,    a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  pyrena  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  tl&os  (tidot) 
=  form.] 
Bot.  :  Wart-like. 

py  ren  6  my-pe'-te^,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pvrena,  and  Gr.  ^u<oj?  (mufcgi),  genit.  /ivic^Tuc 
(mukltot)  =  a  fungus.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  Ascomycetoui  and  Con!- 
eomycetous  Fungals  having  a  closed  unclear 
fruit  (tries.)  Now  divided  into  the  orders 
Sphieriacei  and  Phacidiacei. 

py  re  thr  In,  «.     [Lat.  puretM.um)  ;  -in.] 

Chtm.  :  A  name  given  by  Pariscl  to  a  soft 
resin  extracted  from  Radix  Pyrethri  by  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Later  researches  have  shown 
it  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  oils  and  a  resin. 


py-re'-thrfim.  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
(funthrun)  =  a  hot  spicy  plant  of  the  pelli- 
tory  kind  (AtUhtmit  /'yreiArum).] 

Hat.  :  A  genus  of  C'hrysanthemese,  reduced 
by  Bir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Matricaria,  having  the  receptacle  almost  flat. 
The  genus  yields  a  number  of  handsome  garden 
flowers,  particularly  P.  roaeum,  whicli  has 
yielded  many  beautiful  and  richly  colored 
varieties.  From  its  flowers  Insect  or  Persian 
Powder  is  made.  [FEVKBJTKW.] 

py-rSt'-Ic,  o.  ft  «.  [Fr.  pyritique,  from  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  pyntiea,  from  Gr.  roprrit  (pureto»)= 
(1)  burning  heat,  (2)  fever,  from  rvp  (pur)  = 
Are.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Useful  In  fevers  or  feverish- 
ness. 

B.  As  tutat.  :  A  medicine  for  the  curt  of 
fever. 

pyr-S-tSl'-4-iry,  ••  [Gr.  mfmls  (purrto«X  «nd 

Aovov  (logo*)  —  a  discourse.]    [PYRETIC.] 

Mnl.  :  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  fevers. 

py-rojc'  i-»,  «.  [Fr.  prrnsi*,  from  Gr.  wvp^fu 
(purexo),  1  fut  of  irvp«'<ivw  (purued)  =  to  be 
feverish.  [I'VKKLIC.] 

Pathol.  :  The  pyrexial  state,  or  fever  (q.v.). 
(CycL  Pratt,  tied.,  ii.  168.) 

py-rex'  Ic-al,  py-roar  -i  al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pyra-i(a)  ;  -ical,  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  fever  ; 
feverish. 


pyr'-fci-to,  «.  [Gr.  jrofyinn  lpurfUli)s=  of 
or  belonging  to  a  tower ;  trupyos  (puryog )  =  a 
tower.] 

OrntM. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidee,  containing 
the  Sparrows. 

pyr'-gom,  a,     [Gr.   •vpyufia  (purgdma)  =  a 
tower.] 
Alia. :  The  same  as  FASSAITE  (q.v.X 

pyr-he-U-Sm'-«-ter,  «.  [Or.  »Bp  (jmr)  = 
fire  ;  {JAM*  (ktlioi)  =  the  sun,  and  n«'rpoy 
(TiKtron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  In- 
vented by  Pouillet  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun.  It  consists  of 
a  shallow  cylinder  of  very  thin  copper  or 
silver  on  a  stem,  provided  with  means  of 
attachment  to  a  stationary  object,  and  carry- 
ing a  disk  on  which  the  shadow  of  the  cylin- 
der may  be  received,  so  that  it  may  be  pointed 
directly  towards  the  sun.  The  cylinder  is 


blackened  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  heat  poa. 
aible,  and  Is  filled  with  water  in  which  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed.  The  instru- 
ment, at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  is  first 
shaded  from  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  the  sky 
for  five  minutes,  and,  the  difference  of  u-m- 
perature  noted,  the  shading  screen  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  cylinder  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  for  five  minutes, 
and  the  temperature  noted,  when  it  n  again 
shaded  for  live  minutes,  and  the  foil  of  the 
thermometer  observed. 

Pyr-I-,  pref.    (Pnt-.] 

pyr-i-chro'-llte,  i.    [Pref.  pyrt-;  Gr.  xf>!» 
(fhroa)  =  colour,  and  Atfos  (lulus)  =  a  stunr.J 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYROSTILIPNITE  (q.v.). 

pyr'-i-dine,  ».  [Gr.  »vp  (pur)=flre;  «Bo« 
(eido»)  =torm,  ana  suff.  -itu  (C'A^nt.).} 

Chtm.  :  CgHgN.  A  base  discovered  by 
Anderson  in  his  investigations  on  bone-oil,  and 
obtained  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  on  isoamylic  nitrate. 
It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sharp, 
nauseous  odour,  sp.  gr.  1)8(1  at  0*,  soluble  in 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  boils  steadily  at 
110-5.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a 
deliquescent  salt,  C8H6N-1IC1,  whose  yellow 
platinochloride,  (CifiaN-HCl^PtCli,  is  very 
insoluble  in  water.  On  heating  pyridine  with 
sodium  it  is  converted  into  solid  dipyridine, 
which  melts  at  108%  and  crystallizes  in  needles. 

py  rfd'-l-um,  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rtjfiSior 
(puridion),  dim!  n.  from  irvp  (pur)  =  a  spark, 
or  irv/xif  (puros)  =  wheat.] 
Bot.  :  Pomum  (q.v.).    (ifirlxi.) 

pyr'-i-fonn,  o.  [Lat  pyrum  =  a  pear,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  pear  ;  obconical. 

••  Th.  hlxlder  .  .  .  Ii  thereby  dilated  Into  >  l»rg« 
ftnform  WMbrWMl  IMo.  U.  IBM. 

pyr  !  t*  ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  py- 
riUft);  -oceoiu.]  Pyritic  (q.v.). 

py-ri'-tef,  a,  [Gr.  nfinft  (puritit),  which 
embraced  both  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in- 
cluding marcasite  and  pyrrhotite  ;  Ger.  tisen- 
Uei,kia.} 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  fre« 
qnently  crystallized,  also  massive,  in  num- 
mulary forms  with  iibrous  structure,  and 
stalaetitic  with  crytaUine  surface.  Hard- 
ness,  6  to  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.  4-83  to  5-2  ;  lustre, 
metallic,  splendent  ;  colour,  pale  brass-yellow  ; 
streak,  greenish-black  ;  opaqne  ;  fracture 
concholdal,  uneven  ;  brittle  ;  strikes  flre  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Compos.  :  sulphur, 
68-3;  iron,  467  =  100,  which  yields  the  for- 
mula 1-VSj.  Other  elements  sometimes  re- 
place a  part  of  the  Iron,  but  only  in  small 
quantity.  Dana  divide*  this  species  into  : 
0)  Ordinary  ;  (a)  distinct  crystals  ;  (b)  no- 
dular or  concretionary;  (c)  stalaetitic;  (d) 
amorphous.  (2)  Nicooliferous  ;  (8)  cobaltifer- 
ous  ;  (4)  cupriferous  ;  (5)  stanniferous  ;  (6) 
auriferous  ;  (7)  argentiferous  ;  (8)  thalliferous. 
Occurs  abundantly  distributed  in  rocks  of 
all  ages,  either  as  crystals,  crystal-grains,  or 
nodules,  also  in  metalliferous  veins. 

py-rff  -Ic,  py-rff-Ic-al,  pyr'-ft-ott*.  a. 

[Eag.pyrit(e>);  -ic,  -fcoi,  -out.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pyrites  ;  containing  or  resembling  pyrites. 

pyr-lt-tt'-er-ous,  o.  [Lat  pyrit(a\  and/ero 
=  to  bear  or  produce.)  Producing  or  contain- 
ing pyrites. 

-iiw,  r.t     [Eng.  pyrites);  -be.}     To 
convert  into  pyrites. 


pyr-I-ti-hi'-dral,  o. 

Crystal-like  pyrites  in  hemihedral  moclinca- 
tions,  having  the  opposite  planes  parallel. 


«.     [Gr.  wvpi'njt  (purifo) 
=  pyrites,  and  (Spa  (hedra)  =  a  base.] 

Crysiall.  :  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  a 
common  form  of  pyrites. 

pyr'-I-tSld,  «.    [Eng.  yyri(<«)  ;  -old.] 

Cryitall.:  ThesaraeasPYBiTOHEDBON(q.v.). 

py-ri-t4-lamp'-rite,  J.  [Eng.  pyri#a);  o 
connective  ;  Gr.  Aouirpdf  (lampme)  =  bright, 
andsuff.  -ite(Jtfin.>] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  the  ao-called  Arsenic- 
silver  from  Andreasberg,  Ilarz.  It  is  now 
shown  to  be  a  mixture. 


Cite,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son;  muto,  cut),  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    OB,  oe  =  o.    yr  t  IT ;  yr  =  ir. 
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pyr-I-tSr-6-gy,  «.  [Eng.  pyrit(es);  guff. 
-oloyy.]  A  treatise  or  dissertation  on  pyrites  ; 
facts  concerning  pyrites. 

pjrr'-It-ous,  a.    [PYRITIC.J 
fyr~o-,pref.    [Pro-.] 

pyr-o-a-9St'-Ie,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng 
acetic.]  Derived  from  acetic  acid  by  heat. 

pyroacctic  spirit,  s.    [ACETONE.] 

pyr-o-Sl-i-z&r'-Io,  o.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  alizaric.]  Derived  from  alizario  acid  by 
beat. 

pyroalizaric-acid,  «.    [PTHALIC-AKET- 

DRIDE.J 

pyr-6-au'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  let.  avrum 
=  j,'old,  and  suff.  .ite  (Min.).] 

Afirt.  :  A  name  given  by  IgelstrGm  to  a 
mineral  of  a  gold-like  colon'r  occurring  in  six- 
sided  tables.  Crystallization,  hexagonal.  Com- 
;  pos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  23'9  ;  magnesia, 
85'8  ;  water,  40'3  =  100,  yielding  the  formula, 
FeaOo,3HO  +  6MgHO  +  OHO.  Found  at  Lo»g- 
ban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 


pyr 

Bu 


[Pref.  pyro-  ;Gr.|3.tUu> 
(ballo)  =  to  throw,  to  hurl,  and  suff.  -ology.] 
The  art  or  science  of  artillery. 

"Gobeaiaa'  military  architecture  and  pyrabattogy."— 
St-r»e  :  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  180. 

6-ben'-z6-line,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
ug.  benzolim.]  [LOPHIKB.] 

pyr-o-oSm-phrSf-Io,  a.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  mmpkretic.]  Derived  from  campnretic 
acid  by  heat. 

pyrocamphretic-acid,  a. 

Chem.  :  CioH^O^  A  pale  yellow,  viscid 
oil,  heavier  than  water,  produced  by  the  slow 
distillation  of  camphretic  acid.  It  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  a  sour  burning  taste,  boils  at 
210%  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  pro- 
ducing strongly  acid  solutions. 

pyr  o-cat'-e-chln,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
coitchin.]  [OxYPHENlc-AClD.] 

pyr-o-o&t-S-clm'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  cutechuic.]  Derived  from  catechuic  acid 
by  heat. 

pyrocatechuic  acid,  «.    [OXVPHEXIC- 

ACI1>.) 

ptfr'-i-ohlore,  ».     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
xAopot  (chldroa)  =  green  ;  Ger.  pyrochlor.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  In  octa- 
hedrons in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  and 
of  Miask,  Orenburg,  Russia.    Hardness,  6  to 
5'5;   sp.  gr.  4'2  to  4-35;   lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  dark  reddish-brown  ;  streak,  lighter  ; 
subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Compos.  :  a  colum- 
bate  of  lime  and  cerium,  with  various  other 
bases  In  variable  amount.' 

2.  The  same  as  MICROLITE  (q.v.) 

pyr-S-chro'-a,  «.    [PYROCHROITE.]    , 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyrochroldee 
(q.v.).  Two  are  British,  Pyrochroa  coccinea, 
the  Cardinal  Beetle,  and  P.  rubens,  a  beautiful 
scarlet  species,  found  near  London. 

pyr-6-chr6'-I-d»,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat  pyro- 
chro(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  sub-tribe 
Trachelia  or  Trachelides.  The  body,  which  is 
flat,  is  elongated  and  narrowed  in  front,  the 
antennee  in  the  males  are  pectinated  or 
feathery,  the  elytra  completely  cover  the  ab- 
domen. The  larvBe  feed  on  rotten  wood.  The 
perfect  insects  are  seen  on  flowers. 

pyr-i-chi'd'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Or.  xpda 
(chroa)  =  colour,  and  suff.  -it*  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  foliated  mineral  found  in  veins  in 
magnetite  at  Paisberg.  Hardness,  2-5  ;  lustre, 
pearly  ;  colour,  white,  changing  on  exposure 
to  black.  Compos.  :  protoxide  of  manganese, 
79'8;  water,  20-2  =  100,  corresponding  with 
the  formula,  MnOHO.  A  brucite  in  which 
sesquioxide  of  iron  replaces  magnesia, 

Pyr  "S-^It'-rle,  o.     [Pref.  pyro-,   and  Eng. 
citric.]    Derived  from  citric  acid  by  heat. 
pyrocitrlo-aclds,  s.  pi 

Chem.  :  Acids  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  citric  acid,  viz.,  aconitic,  citra- 


conic  and  itaconie  acids.  Mesaconic  or  citra- 
cartic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  citraconic  acid,  is  also  in- 
cluded by  Gerhardt  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation, (ll'utts.) 

pyr-i-olaf'-ite,  s.    [Pref.  pyro- ;  Gr.  <cXa<rn 

(Idasia)  =  a  breaking,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min. :  The  same  as  PYROOUANITE  (q.v.)i 

pyr-o-od-men'-Jo,  a.    [PVROMSCONIO.J 

py-rSo'-^-nine,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
conine.] 

Chem. :  A  basic  poisonous  substance  said  to 
be  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hem- 
lock. (Watts.) 

py-rSc'-o-nlte,  «.     [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  icons 
(famis)  =  a  powder,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PACHNOLITK  (q.v.). 

pyr-6-dex-trin,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
dextrin.] 

Chem. :  Pyroglucic  acid.  A  product  obtained 
by  roasting  the  starch  of  cereal  grain,  potatoes, 
maize,  &c.,  dissolving  in  hot  water,  filtering, 
evaporating  the  filtrate  over  a  water  bath,  and 
drying  the  residue  at  140%  It  is  brown, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless;  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  purple- 
red,  like  dextrin,  by  iodine. 

pyr-o-e-lSc'-tric.a.  &  ».    [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  electric  (q.v.).]    [THERMOELECTRIC.] 

pyr-6-e-leo-tri9'-I-ty, «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  electricity  (q.v.).]  [THERMOELECTRICITY.] 

pyr  6-gal'-late,  s.    [Eng.  pyrogallic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

pyr-A-gaT-lein,  ».    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
gallein.] 

Chem. :  C^H^NeOn)  +  8H2O.  An  tmciys- 
tallizable  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  or  pyrogallic  acid.  It  forms  brown 
precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts,  but 
they  decompose  during  the  washing. 

pyr-4-gaT-Uc,  a,     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
gallic.]    Derived  from  gallic  acid  by  heat. 

pyrogallic  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C8H6O3  =  CeH^OHJs.  Pyrogallol. 
An  acid,  discovered  bySclieele,  who  considered 
it  sublimed  gallic  acid,  and  prepared  it  by  heat- 
ing gallic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. It  crystallizes  in  long  flattened  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  116°,  and  boils  at  210°.  Its 
solutions  reduce  the  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury,  and  give  a  deep  blue  colour  with 
ferrous  salts.  It  dissolves  in  potash  or  soda, 
forming  a  solution  which  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  turns  black.  Exten- 
sively used  in  photography  as  a  reducing  agent. 
Its  salts,  the  pyrogallates,  are  little  known. 

pyr-o -gal'-lol,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.pnUo'.  ] 

[PYROOALLIC-ACID.] 

pyrogallol  phthalein.    [GALLEIN.] 


i.     [PYROOENIC.] 

1.  Chem.  (PI.):  Pyro-acids  and  other  products 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  organic  bodies.  (Watts.) 

2.  Electricity. 

pyr-<5-&6n'-I<s,  a.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  y«-- 
yata  (gcnnao)  =  to  beget.] 

1.  Patlwl:  Producing  or  tending  to  produce 
feverishness. 

2.  Chem. :  Produced  by  heat 
pyrogenic-add,  s.    [FORMIC-ACID.] 

•py-ro'g'-en-ous,   a.     [PYBOOBIIIC.]     Pro- 
duced by  fire ;  igneous. 

pyr-6-glu'-9io,  a.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
glucic.]    Derived  from  gluten  by  heat. 

pyroglncic-acid,  «.    [PYBODEXTRIH.) 

pyr-i-gly9-I-,  pref.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Bug. 
piyc(er)i(n).]    Derived  from  glycerin  by  heat. 

py rogly ci  trisulphurous  acid,  & 

(30)3     ) 

Chem, .'    CgHiaSgOift  =  (C-jHs)*    >  Or.      A 
H2      ) 

gummy  deliquescent  mass  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  dithioglycerin.    " 
suits  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


Its 


pyr-<Sg-n6m'-Io,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. 
yvtapw  (gnomon.)  =  an  index. ]  Applied  to 
certain  minerals,  which,  when  heated  to  a 
certain  degree,  exhibit  an  incandescent  glow, 
probably  arising  from  a  new  disposition  or 
their  molecules.  (Annandale.) 

Pirr-fcg-nfcs'-tlc,  a.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
gnostic.]     Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  e- 
hibited  on  the  application  of  the  blowpipe. 

py-rdg'-ra-phj?',  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. 
Ypou^w  (grapho)  =  to  draw,  to  write.]  A  mod* 
of  printing  by  a  system  of  heated  metallic 
cylinders,  which  burn  into  the  wood  any 
design  required. 

pyroguaiacic  (as  py r -o-gwa-yas'-Ic),  a. 

[Pref.  pyro-,  aud  Eng.  guaiacic.]  Ceriyed  iroin 
guaiacic  acid  by  heat. 

pyroguaiacic-acid,  s.    [GUAIACOL.] 

pyroguaiacin  (us  pyr-6  g^va-yas'  In), 
8.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Eng.  ffuaiactyl),  and  -in.] 

Ckem. ;  A  crystalline  substance  produced 
together  with  guaiacol  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  guaiaretic  acid.  (Watts.) 

pyr-o-glj-aii'-ite,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Eng. 
guano,  and  suff.  -ite  (JV/in.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  the  In- 
durated guano  of  Monk's  Island,  in  the  belief 
that  it  had  been  hardened  by  heat. 

pyr-6-he-H-5m'-S-ter,  a.     [PYRHEUO- 

METER.] 

pyr-o-I'-dej-ine,  *.  [Pref.  pyro- ;  Gr.  *?5o« 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  suff.  -ine  (Mia..).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance  found  at  De 
Regla,  Cuba.  Two  analyses  showed  it  to  be 
related  to  the  mineral  serpentine  (q.v.). 

pyr'^-6-la,  a.  [From  Lat.  pyrus  =  a  pear  tree, 
which  it" somewhat  resembles  in  foliage.] 

Bot. :  Winter-green ;  the  typical  genua  of 
Pyrolacese  (q.v.£  Petals  five,  distinct ;  fila- 
ments subulate,  anther  cells  generally  with  a 
single  pore,  rarely  with  two,  Valves  of  the 
capsules  connected  at  the  margin  with  a  web. 
North  Temperate  Zone.  Species  about  twenty. 
These  are  found  throughout  the  northerc 
hemisphere.  The  species  of  Chimaphila,  a 
related  genus,  found  In  the  United  States,  are 
known  as  Spotted  Wintergreen.  They,  with  the 
Pyrola,  are  herbaceous  or  half-scrubby  plants. 
P.  rotundifolia  was  once  valued  as  a  vulnerary. 
Two  species  of  other  genera  of  the  family  are 
called  Checkerberry  in  the  United  States. 

pyr  6  la'-$e-»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pyroZ(a); 
Lat.  fern.  ]>1.  adj.  suff.  -acecr..] 
Bat. ;  Winter-greens ;   an  order  of  Hypo- 

gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Ericulea.  Herbs  or 
undershrubs,  leaves  simple,  entire,  or  toothed. 
Sepals  five,  persistent ;  corolla  four-  or  five- 
parted  ;  stamens  twice  as  many,  half  some- 
times abortive;  anthers  two-celled,  opening 
by  pores  ;  ovary  superior,  four-  or  five-celled, 
many  seeded ;  fruit  capsular ;  seeds  minute. 
In  fir  woods,  &c.,  in  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone.  Genera  five,  species  twenty.  (Lindley.) 

*pir-r5l'-^-t6rt  a.     [PYROLATBY.]    A  flre- 

worshipper. 

"  Having  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  th* 
pyroiatori."—Southey:  Thalaba,  bk.  vlli.  [Not*.) 

*py-r6l'-a-trlrf  s.      [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 

Aarpeia  (utireia)  =  worship.]  Fire-worship 
(q.v.). 

pyr-6'-lS-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrot(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericaceae,  equivalent  to 
LindJey's  order  Pyrolacete.  (Sir  J.  Hooker,  £c.) 

pyr-O-le'-Io,  a.  [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Eng.  oieic.) 
Derived  from  oleic  acid  by  heat. 

pyroleic-acid,  a.    [SEBACIC-ACTD.] 

py-rSl'-£-tert  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  O\AVM* 
(ollumi)  =  tQ  destroy.]  An  apparatus  for  ex- 
tinguishing fire,  especially  on  board  ship. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  partly 
dissolved,  and  partly  suspended  in  water  are 
pumped  into  a  cylinder,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
thence  generated  is  projected  into  the  fire. 

pyr-6  Htf'-ne-ous,  o.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng, 
ligneous.]  Derived  from  wood  by  heat 

pyrollgneons-acld,  a. 

Ckem. :  Impure  acetic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 


boil,  bo'y;  poilt,  Itffcrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  **«",  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  ahan.   -tlon,  -alon  =  shiln ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -Bious  =  shus.    -We, -die.  &c.  =  bcL  deL 
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pyrolignite—  pyromuclo 


pjrr  6  lig  -nite,  ».    [PYKOLIONEOUS.] 
Chem,  :  A  salt  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

pyr1  o  line,  ».    [PYRROL.] 

pjrr-d-lith-4-fSr-lIo,  o.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Jfing.  Uthofellic.]  Derived  from  lithofellic  acid 
by  heat. 

pyrolithofcllic  acid,  >. 

Chem.  :  CjnH^Os.  Produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  lithofellic-acid.  In  crystallizes 
in  small,  colourless,  rhomboidal  prisms,  in- 
aoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  205  . 

pjrr-Sl-i-vIr-Io,  a.  fPref.  pyr-  ;  Enz.  olivU, 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  olivil  acid  Dy  heat. 

pyrollvilic  acid,  ». 

Chtm.:  CjoHsjOs  =  2C10Hi2Oj,H2O.  A 
colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  olivil.  It  boils  at 
200",  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  potash,  but  does  not  yield  a  crystal- 
lizable  salt. 

•  py-r8r-4-#tot,  >.  [Eng.  pyrolog(y)  ;  -«.] 
One  who  studies  or  ia  versed  in  pyrology,  or 
the  laws  of  heat 


jf,  s.    [Or.  iri/p  (  pur)  =  flre  ;  suff. 
-ology.]    The  science  of  heat 

pyr  -4  -In'  -site,  i.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Or.  Aov'u 
(Jouo)  =  to  wash,  and  suff.  -He  (Aftn.).] 

Min.  :  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ores  of  manganese.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic  ;  frequently  occurring  massive  to 
earthy,  soiling  the  fingers.  Hardness,  2  to 
2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4  '82;  lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
iron-black  to  steel-gray  ;  streak,  black  ; 
opaque  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  manganese,  63*3  ; 
oxygen,  36*7  =  100  ;  yielding  the  formula, 
MnO;>.  Extensively  worked  in  many  localities. 
Used  in  preparing  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it 
parts  at  a  red  heat  ;  and  also  in  glass-making. 

pyr-A-m&ch'-ite,  «.  [Gr.  impo^o?  (puro- 
machos)  =  resisting  fire  :  irvp  (pur)  =  flre,  and 
iiayouai  (madiomai)  =  to  light  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  family  of  silicates  characterized 
by  their  difficult  fusibility.  (Glocktr.) 

pyr  6  -mag  net  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  magnetic  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  heat. 

pyr-o-mal'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Bug. 
malic.]  Derived  from  malic  acid  by  heat 

pyromallc  acid,  s.    [MALEIC-ACID.] 


^,  5.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
paroia  (manteia)  =  divination.]  Divination 
by  tire. 

*'  Four  kinds  of  divination,  hydrorn*ncy.  pyromancy, 
•eromaucy,  geornancy."  —  Ayltfc  ;  Parergon, 

pyr-o-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
mania  (q.v.).]  Insanity,  marked  by  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  destroy  by  fire. 

*pyr-o-man'-tfe,  a.  &  *.    [PYROMANCY.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  pyromancy. 

"  The  pyrumantic  genii 
Are  mighty."  Greene  :  Prior  Bacon. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  pretends  to  divine 
by  fire. 

-mar'-Ic,  a.      [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
aric.]    Derived  from  pimaric   acid    by 
eat. 

pyromar  ic  acid,  s. 
Chem.:   An  acid  probably  identical   with 
Bylvic  acid  (q.v.). 

pyr-o-me-co'n'-Jfc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
meconic.]  Derived  frommeconic  acid  by  heat. 

pyromeconic  acid,  & 

Chem.  :  C^O*.  Pyrocomenic  acid.  A 
monobasic  acid  discovered  by  Sertiirner  in 
1817,  and  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
meconic  or  of  comenic  acid  at  260"  to  320°. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  tables  or 
in  long  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  water 
*nd  in  alcohol,  melts  at  120',  but  begins  to 
sublime  at  100°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  red  by  ferric  salts.  It  is  a  weak  acid, 
and  its  salts  are  very  indefinite  and  unstable. 

py  rom   e  lane,  s.      [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. 

fit\as  (melas)  =  black.] 


Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  a  mine- 
ral found  in  angular  grains  in  some  gold  -wash  - 
Ings  in  North  Carolina.  Hardness,  6-5  ;  sp. 
gr.  3*87;  lustre,  resinous;  colour,  reddish  to 
yellowish-brown,  and  black  ;  subtransluuent. 
Couip.  :  a  titanate  of  alumina  and  iron.  Dana 
suggests  that  it  is  a  variety  of  titanite  (q.v.). 

py-ro'm'-e'-line,  s.     [Pref.   pyro-,  and  Gr. 
/*»jAiMK  (melinos)  =  a  clear  yellow.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  MORENOSITE  (q.v.). 

pyr-ii-me'l-llt'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
mellitic.}    Derived  from  mellitic  acid  by  heat. 

pyr  omellitic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CioHgOg  =  CsH^CO'OH)!.  A  tetra- 
basic  acid  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
mellitic  acid  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  triclinic 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Heated  to 
"  ° 


100",  it  loses  121  per  cent,  of  water,  at  240°  it 

melts  and  sublimes  with  partial  dec 

tion.      The    pyromellitates    are     colourless, 


limes  with  partial  decomposi- 
romellitates   are     colourles 
crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  In 
strong  alcohol. 

pyr  omellitic  anhydride,  *. 

Chem.  :  CWH2O6  =  CgH^COJ^a-  Obtained 
by  distilling  sodic  mellitate  with  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
melts  at  286*.  and,  on  being  distilled,  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  large  crystals. 

py-roin'-er-ide,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Or.  f*«p<Ss 
(mtros)  =  a  part,  and  suff.  -toe.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
quartz-felsites  which  contained  spherules  of 
felsite  of  varying  size,  having  a  more  or  less 
radiating  fibrous  structure.  Host  of  these 
rocks  are  now  included  by  English  petrolo^ists 
under  the  name  Rhyolite  (q.v.X  irrespective 
of  their  geological  age. 

pyr  o  met-a-morph'-Ism,*.  [Pref.  pyro-, 
and  Eng.  metamorphism,]  [HYDBOMETA- 

UORPHISM.] 

py-rom'-e-ter,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.v.).]  A  term  originally  applied  to  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  single  metallic 
bar,  employed  by  Muschenbroek  about  1730,  to 
indicate  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury,  660"  Fahr.  It  is  now  applied  to 
any  instrument  used  for  such  purpose.  The 
first  which  came  into  extensive  use  was 
that  of  Wedgwood,  about  1780  ;  it  was  devised 
and  used  by  him  for  testing  the  heat  of  his 
pottery  and  porcelain  kilns.  No  fewer  than 
eleven  different  modes  have  been  proposed  or 
actually  employed  for  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures :  (1)  by  contraction  of  clay  on  ex- 
posure to  heat,  as  in  Wedgwood's  ;  (2)  by  ex- 
pansion of  bars  of  different  metals  ;  (3)  by 
change  of  pressure  in  confined  gases:  (4)  by 
the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  a  cold  mass  ; 

S>)  by  the  fusing-point  of  solids;  (6)  by  con- 
uction  and  radiation  of  heat,  depending  upon 
observations  with  thermometers  of  moderate 
range  at  relative  distances  [PVBOSCOPE]  ;  (7) 
by  colour,  as  red  and  white  heat  ;  (8)  by 
change  in  velocity  of  sounds  depending  on  the 
change  of  pitch  in  musical  notes  ;  (9)  by  reso- 
lution of  chemical  compounds  ;  (10)  by  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  as  in  Becquerel's  thermo- 
electric pyrometer;  (11)  by  change  in  resist- 
ance to  electricity,  as  in  Siemens's  pyrometer, 
which  depends  on  the  increased  resistance 
offered  by  an  iron  or  platinum  wire  to  the 
passage  of  electricity.  Of  all  these,  the  third 
(M.  Lamy's),  depending  on  the  measurement  of 
the  tension  of  carbonic-acid  gas  developed  from 
marble  when  heated,  and  the  last  are  the  best. 
If  Tremeschini's  pyrometer  is  founded  on 
the  expansion  of  a  thin  plate  of  platinum, 
heated  by  a  mass  of  metal  previously  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  the  medium.  The 
Tram  pier  pyrometer  is  based  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  coefficients  of  dilatation  for  iron 
and  graphite  ;  the  Gauntlet  pyrometer  on  the 
difference  of  those  of  iron  and  fire-clay.  The 
Ducomet  pyrometer  consists  of  a  series  of 
rings  made  of  alloys  which  have  slightly 
different  melting  points.  In  pyrometers  con- 
structed on  the  Watertype  principle,  the  tem- 
perature is  determined  by  noting  the  amount 
of  heat  communicated  to  a  current  of  water 
of  known  temperature  circulating  in  the 
medium  to  be  observed.  (Nature,  xxx.  (1884), 
pp.  366,  367.) 

pyr-6-mef-rfc,     pyr-6"-met'-rf-cal,    a. 

[Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical  (q.v.).] 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pyrometer  or  pyro 
metry ;  ascertained  or  determined  by  pyro- 
metry. 

py-rSm'-e'-try,  *.  [PYROMETER.]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat ; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
measurement  of  heat. 

pyr-d-m6r-ln-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-, 
and  Eng.  morintannic.}  Derived  from  morin- 
tannic  acid  by  heat. 

pyromorintannic-acid,  *.     [OXVPH& 

NIC-ACID.] 

pyr  6  morph  ite,  *.  [Prof,  pyro- ;  Gr. 
fiop^ii  (morphe)  =  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  lead  salt  occurring  mostly  in  veins, 
with  other  ores  of  lead.  Crystallization,  hex- 
agonal. Hardness,  3'5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  6P5  to  7*1, 
though  somewhat  lower  when  part  of  the  lead 
is  replaced  by  lime  ;  lustre,  resinous ;  colour, 
shades  of  green,  yellow,  brown,  sometimes 
gray  to  white ;  streak,  white;  transparent  to 
subtranslucent ;  fracture,  subconchoidal,  un- 
even ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid, 
15-7 ;  oxide  of  lead,  74-1 ;  chlorine,  2'6 ;  lead, 
7'fl  =  100;  proportionate  to  phosphate  of 
lead,  89-8 ;  chloride  of  lead,  10'2  =  100.  For- 
mula (3PbO)3PO8  +  PbCl.  Arsenic  acid  some- 
times replaces  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Isomorphous  with  mimetite  (q.v.).  Dana 
makes  the  following  sub-divisions  :— (1)  Ordi- 
nary ;  (a)  in  crystals ;  (6)  acicular  and  moss- 
like  aggregations  ;  (c)  concretionary  ;  (rl) 
fibrous  ;  (e)  granular  massive ;  (/)  earthy.  (2) 
Polys ph sen te,  containing  lime,  sp.  gr.  5'89  t<> 
6-44  ;  colour,  shades  of  brown  ;  this  includes 
miesite,  nussierite,  and  cherokine  (see  these 
words).  (S)  Chromiferous.  (4)  Arseniferous. 
(5)  Pseudomorphous ;  (a)  after  galena  ;  (b)after 
cerussite. 

pyr  6  mor  pho -sis,  *.  [Gr.  irvp  (pur)  = 
tire,  and  ^op^wo-tt  (morphosis)  —  a  shaping.] 

Petrol.  :  The  change  produced  in  rocks  by 
contact  with  igneous  lavas. 

pyr  6  mor   phous,  a.      [Pref.  pyro-;   Gr. 
/iOp<£jj  (morphe)  =  shape,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Min. :  Having  the  property  of  crystallizing 
by  the  agency  of  fire. 

pyr-6-muc'-am-ide,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  mucamide.] 

»~:<Wro,=  <*H«OiJHi    A  crystal- 

line  substance  obtained  by  heating  to  120"  a 
mixture  of  ethylic  pyromncate  and  strong 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  melts  at  ISO8,  and  sublimes  easily 
without  decomposition. 

pyr-o-mu9'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
miicic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  mucic 
acid. 

pyromucic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H4Os  =  CRH,O2  J  Q    A  monobaslc 

acid  discovered  by  Schcele  in  1780,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  or 
by  the  oxidation  of  furfurol.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  134%  and  sublimes 
below  this  temperature.  The  pyromucates  01 
the  alkali  metals,  C5H3MO3,  are  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  crystallize  with 
difficulty.  The  other  pyromucates  are  crystal- 
line, and  soluble  in  hot  water. 

pyromucic  alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-red  oily  liquid  produced  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  or  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  furfurol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  de- 
composed by  distillation. 

pyromucic-aldehyde,  5.    [FURFUROL.] 

pyromucic  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H3O2C1.  An  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  pyromucic  acid  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  It  boils  at  170",  and  is  resolved 
by  water  into  pyromucic  acid. 

pyromucic  ether,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHgfCsHsX^.  Ethylic pyromucate. 
Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pyromucic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  leaves,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  34",  and  boils  at 
208-210°. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;  we,  wgt.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pXt,  e'ire,  air,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e.     yr  =  ir;  yr  =  'ir. 
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pyr-6-  n6m'-Ic»    «.     [Pref.  pyro-,    and    Gr. 
(twtttos)  =.  a  law.]    The  science  of  heat. 


py-rope'i  *.  [Gr.  mipwiros  (puropos)  —  fire- 
like.] 

Min.  :  One  of  the  garnet-group,  in  which 
magnesia  predominates  among  the  other  pro- 
toxide bases.  It  also  contains  chromium. 
Colour,  a  deep-red  ;  transparent.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  serpentines,  and  in  streams  iu 
Bohemia.  Much  used  in  jewellery. 

pyr-o-pSc'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
pectic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  pectic 
»cid. 

pyropcctic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^O^.  Obtained  by  heating 
pectin  or  any  of  its  derivatives  to  200*.  It  is 
a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
In  alkaline  liquids,  and  forms  brown  un- 
crystallizable  salts. 

pyr'-6-phane,  5*    [P^TIOPHANOUS.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  hydrophane  (q.v.) 
which  has  been  steeped  in  melted  wax  for 
•oine  time,  when  it  becomes  transparent,  and 
exhibits  a  play  of  colour  when  heated. 

py-roph'-an-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
^aivta  (phaino)  =  to  show.]  Rendered  trans- 
parent by  heat. 

pyr'-i-phone,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  <t>vvr) 
(phone)  =  a  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Kastner,  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced 
by  jets  of  gas  burning  under  glass  tubes.  It 
has  three  manuals. 

pyr-o-phdr'-Ic,      py-rftpfr-or-otis,     o. 

[Mod.  Lat.  pyrophor(us)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic, 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  pyrophorus. 

py-roph'-or-tis,  *.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and   Gr. 

<j>opQ<>  (phoros)  —  bearing.) 

1.  Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
capable  of  taking  fire  spontaneously,  or  on  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.     The  pyro- 
phorus of  Homberg  is  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
sugar  carefully  carbonised  in  an  open  pan, 
and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  flask  free  from 
air.    It  ignites  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Elateridse,  emitting 
light  at  will  from  two  rounded  spots  on  the 
prothorax.    About  ninety  species  are  known, 
all  from  America.     They  fly  by  night,  and,  in 
structure,  differ  widely  from  the  fireflies  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.     The  type  of  the 
genus  is  Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  the  West  In- 
dian Firefly.     [FIREFLY.] 

pyr-o-phos-pham'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  phosphamic.]  Derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing phosphamic  acid. 

pyrophosphamic  acid,  s. 

Chem.;  P2NH8O6=  P^fU2)Hz06.  A  tri- 
basic  acid  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  pyrophosphodiamic  acid.  It  is  a 
semi-solid,  non-crystalline  mass  with  an  acid 
reaction  ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  capable  of 
bearing  a  strong  heat  without  decomposition, 

pyr-6-phos-pho-,  pref.  [Prefs.  pyro-,  and 
phofphO'.]  Derived  from,  or  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

pyr  ophospho  diamic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  P2N3H6O5  =  P^NH^HaOg.  A  di- 
basic acid  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  .an  alcoholic  solution  of  phosphorus  chloro- 
nitride.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

pyrophospho  trlamic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  P3N3U?O4  =  P^NH^HO^  A  tetra- 
basic  acid  formed  by  the  successive  action  of 
ajnmonia  and  water  on  phosphoric  oxychloride. 
It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  slowly  attacked  by  it, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  the  pyro- 

Ehospho-triamates  are  insoluble,  or  very  spar- 
igly  soluble,  in  water. 

P$rr-d-ph6s-ph6r'-lcr  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  phosphoric.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
phosphoric  acid. 

pyrophosphor  ic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  H4P2O7  =  H8PO4-HPO3.  A  tetra- 
basic  acid  discovered  by  Dr.  Clark  of  Aber- 
deen, and  readily  prepared  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  till  its 
temperature  rises  to  215°.  It  form0  opaque 
Indistinct  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
When  heated  to  reduess,  it  is  converted  into 


metaphosphoric  acid.  It  forms  four  classes  of 
salts,  three  acid  and  one  neutral,  represented 
by  the  formula,  MH3P2O7,  MsHaPaO/, 
M3HP2O7,  and  M4P2O7. 

pyr-d-phos'-phor-Ike,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  phosphorite.] 

Min.  :  A  snow-white  earthy  mineral,  some- 
times botryoidal.  From  a  mean  of  two 
analyses,  after  eliminating  impurities,  Shepard 
obtained:  phosphoric  acid,  51*67;  magnesia, 
3'17  ;  lime,  45'16  =  100,  the  calculated  formula 
being  Mg2P2O74-4(Ca3P2O8+Ca2PaO7).  Found 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

pyr-6-phyT-lite,  5.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  foliated  and  radiated  lamellar  masses,  some- 
times compact  or  cry  ptocrystal  line,  constitut- 
ing schistose  rocks.  Hardness,  1  to  2  ;  sp. 
gr.  275  to  2-92  ;  lustre,  pearly,  massive  kinds 
dull  or  glistening  ;  colour,  white,  apple-green, 
gray,  yellow  ;  feel,  greasy.  Compos.  :  silica, 
65-0  ;  aluminia,  29'8  ;  water,  5  -2  =100.  For- 
mula, 4Al2O315SiO2  -f-  4HO.  This  species  was 
founded  upon  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  from 
Siberia,  which  yielded  the  formula  Al203,3SiO2 
-f  HO.  When  heated,  the  foliated  varieties 
expand  to  many  times  their  original  bulk. 

pyr  ophyllite  rock,  s. 

Petrol.  :  Rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
pyrophyllite  in  a  very  compact  form.  For- 
merly included  with  talcose  rocks. 

pyr-4-pliy'-Ba-lite,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  physalUe  ;  Ger.  pyrophysalith.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  topaz,  occurring  in  large, 
coarse,  opaque  crystals,  and  massive,  at  Finbo, 
Sweden.  Intumesces  when  heated. 

pyr'-i-pln,  *.  [Or.  wpwira'c  (puropos)  = 
fiery  ;  -in  (CViem.).] 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a 
red  substance  extracted  from  elephants'  teeth, 
apparently  an  albuminoid.  (Watts.) 

pyrHJ-plss'-lte,  s.     [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  m 
(pissa)  —  pitch,  and  suff.  -tie  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  an  earthy,  friable 
substance,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  no 
lustre,  which  forms  a  thin  layer  in  lignite  at 
Weissenfels,  near  Halle.  Dana  points  out 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  species,  and  needs  proper 
investigation. 

pyr-^-quJ-nir,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
quinol.]  [HYDHOQTJINONE.] 

pyr-d-ra-9e'-mic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
racemic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  racemic 
acid. 

pyroraccmic  acid.  «. 

Chem.  :  C8H4O3  =  CH3-Cp-CO-OH.  Aceto- 
formic  acid.  Pyruvic  acid.  A  monobasic 
acid  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  ra- 
cemic or  tartaric  acid.  It  is  a  faint  yellowish 
liquid,  boiling  at  165"  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Its  salts  crystallize  well,  provided  heat  is 
avoided  in  their  preparation. 

pyr-6-r€t'-in,  ».     [PYRORETTNITE.] 

Min.  :  A  resin  found  in  nodules  and  plates 
in  the  lignite  near  Aussig,  Bohemia.  Hard- 
ness, 2'5;  sp.  gr.  1*05  to  1'18  ;  lustre,  greasy- 
resinous.  Probably  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  from  a  basaltic  dyke.  It  has  yielded 
various  resin-like  compounds.  [REUSSINITE, 
STAKEKITE,  PYRORETINITE.] 


-Ite,  *.    [Pref,  pyre-,  and  Eng. 

retinite.] 

Min.  :  A  resin-like  substance  deposited  from 
a  hotalcohol  solution  of  pyroretiu  during  cool- 
ing. Compos.  :  carbon,  80.0  ;  hydrogen,  9'33  ; 
oxygen,  10*67  =  100,  which  corresponds  with 
the  formula  C^H^O*.  , 

pyr-orth'-ite,  s.   [Pref.  pyr-,and  Eng.  orthite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Orthite  (q.v.),  containing 

over  80  per  cent,  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 

which  causes  it  to  burn  before  the  blowpipe. 

Found  near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 

*  pyr  '-i-Bcaphe,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  VK^JJ 
(skaphe)  =  a  skiff.]    (See  extract.) 

"  There  had  elided  alongside,  and  nestled  under  the 
shadow  of  our  big  paddle-boxes  a  tiny  war-steamer  or 
pyrt>Kaphe."—Sala  ;  Journey  due  J/arth  (wl.  tud),  p.  67. 

pyr-6-sgheer'-er-ite,  *.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  scheererite.] 


Min.  :  A  substance  separated  from  konlite 
(q.v.)  by  hot  alcohol,  which  melts  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hand.  A  mean  of  three 
analyses  gave:  carbon,  87  '446;  hydrogen, 
11-160  =  98*606,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C2H$. 


«.     [Pre'.    pyro-,    and    Eng. 
schist.] 
Petrol.  :  Bituminous  shale  (q.v.). 

pyr-i-SCler'-ite,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-  ;  Gr.  a»cAijp<if 
(skleros)  =  hard,  and  suff.  -Lie  (Min.);  Ger. 
pyrosklerit.] 

Min.  :  An  apple-  to  emerald-green  mineral, 
occurring  with  chonicrite  (q.v.)  in  veins  in 
serpentine,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  Elba.  Crystal- 
lization, orthorhombic  ormonoclinic;  cleavage, 
basal.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr.  274  ;  lustre, 
somewhat  pearly  ;  translucent.  Compos.  , 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia. 

pyV-6-soope,  ».    [Pref.  pyro-,  andGr.  <rKoir«o> 

(sfcoped)  =  to  see.]  An  instrument,  invented 
by  Leslie,  to  measure  the  intensity  of  heat 
radiating  from  a  hot  body  or  the  frigorific  in- 
fluence of  a  cold  body.  The  instruments  like 
a  differential  thermometer,  one  ball  being 
covered  with  thick  silver-leaf;  the  other  ball 
is  naked  and  forms  the  pyroscope. 

py-ro'-ala,  s.  [Gr.  irupuo-t?  (purosis)  =  a  burn- 
Ing  ;  TTUOOU)  (pwroo)  =  to  burn  ;  jrvp  (pur)  =  fire.] 
PathoL  :  Water-brash  ;  a  form  of  eructation, 
with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  from  which 
water,  either  tasteless  or  sour  and  acrid,  rises 
Into  the  mouth. 

pyr-<S$'-m%-lIte,  *.  [Pref.  pyr-;  Gr.  oo>»j 
(osme)  =  smell,  and  Atfoc  (lithos)=  stone  ;  Ger. 
pirodmalit,  pyrosmalit.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  crystals  and 
lamellar  massive  in  some  iron  mines  in  Werm- 
land,  Sweden.  Crystallization,  hexagonal; 
cleavage,  basal.  Hardness,  4  to  4*5  ;  sp.  gr. 
3  to  3'2  ;  lustre,  somewhat  pearly  ;  colour, 
blackish-green  to  pale  liver-brown  ;  streak, 
paler  ;  fracture,  uneven,  splintery.  Compos.  : 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese 
with  chloride  of  iron. 

pyr-o-«6'-mat  *.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  tni^a 
(soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Pyrosomidre,  a 
family  of  Tunicata  (q.v.),  with  three  species. 
Animals,  compound,  free,  and  pelagic,  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. They  are  brilliantly  phosphorescent, 
and  Peron  compared  them  to  small  incandes- 
cent cylinders  of  iron.  (See  PhiL  Trans.,  1851, 
pp.  567-593.) 

pyr'-i-some,  s.  [PYROSOMA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Pyrosoma  (q.v.). 

pyr-6-s#m'-3(-d»,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
som(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [ 
BOMA.] 

pyr-*-SOr'-bIcf  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  »or- 
oic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sorbic  acid. 

pyrosorbic-acid,  s.    [MALEIC-ACID.] 

pyr-^ste'-a-rin,  *.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 

stearin.] 

Chem.  :  The  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
•    the  less  fusible  portion  of  the  distillate  ob- 

tained by  distilling  empyreumatic  oils  with 

water,  the  more  fusible  portion  being  called 

pyrelain.    (Watts.) 

pyr'-A-Bt&r'-S-i-type,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  stereoscope  (q.v.).]  A  process  in  which  a 
block  of  wood  is  prepared  as  a  matrix  for  a 
fusible  metal  by  burning  away  portions  of  it* 
surface. 

pyr-6-Btn>'-ite,s.     [Pref.  pyro-  ;  Lat  stibium 
•=  antimony,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  KKKMKSITE  (q.v.). 

py-rfi  -  stflp'-  nite,  *.  [Pref.  pyro-  ;  Gr. 
<rriAni>o«  (stilpnos)  =  shining,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).-} 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  in  very  small 
sheaf-like  groups  of  crystals.  Hardness,  2  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-2  to  4*25  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour, 
hyacinth-red  ;  translucent  ;  sectile  ;  flexible. 
Compos.  :  silver,  62'3  per  cent.,  with  sulphur 
and  antimony.  A  rare  species,  known  only  in 
a  few  localities. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  «h<".  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  «'".  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^ist.    ph  =  L 
-dim.    tian  =  shaa.     tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -(loo,  -siem  —  zhun.   -olona,  -tlons,  -Bious  =  ghfia.    -ble,  -die,  Sx.  =  bcl,  del. 
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pyrotartanc— pyrrholite 


pyr-o-tar-tar  -Io,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
tartaric.}  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric 
acid. 

pyrotartaric  acid,  s. 

CHj-CH-CO-OH 

Chtm.  :  C6H804=          I  An 

CH2-CO'OH. 

acid  discovered  by  Rose  in  1807,  and  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
distillate  is  freed  from  oil  by  dilution  with 
water  and  nitration.  The  acid  nitrate  on 
evaporation  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms 
with  rhombic  base.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  112',  and 
begins  to  boil  at  200*. 


pyrotartaric  ether,  s. 


0m.; 


.  Prodncedby 


passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  having  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  at  218". 

pyr  6  tof-tra-nil,  «.  [Eng.p»rotart(a)r<i<!), 

and  aniline).] 

dim.  :  CgH^a]N-  Formed  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  pyrotartaric  acid  and  aniline  to  a 
temperature  of  100'  for  a  short  time.  It  is 
obtained  in  microscopic  needles,  which  melt 
at  its*,  are  without  taste  or  smell,  boil  at  300*, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when 
heated  with  aqueous  alkalis  become  converted 
Into  pyrotartranilic  acid. 

pyr   6   tar'-trl-mide,  a,      [Eng.  pyrotar- 
t(a)r(«:X  and  imidt.] 
Chan.:  C»H«2!I"JN.    A  diamide  formed  by 

heating  acid  pyrotartrate  of  ammonium.  It 
forms  needles  or  hexagonal  plates,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis, 
and  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  acid  taste.  It 
Belts  at  66°,  and  boils  at  about  280*. 

pyr-d-tar-tr6-ni'-trak-nll,  *.  [Formed 
from  Eug.  pyrotartranil,  and  nitric.] 

C**™--  C$$?0)JN-     Obtained  by  dilut- 

Ing  with  water  a  solution  of  pyrotartranil  in 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  boil- 
ing alcohol  in  groups  of  crystals  ;  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  155°.  Boiled  with 
aqueous  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  pyro- 
tartronitranilic  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonium. 

*  pyr-A-t€ch'-nI-%n,  «.  [Eng.  pyrotechny; 
•an.]  A  pyrotechnist. 

,  *  pyr-  i-tSc'  -nick, 
ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  tecknic  ;  technical;  Fr.  pyrotechnique.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fireworks,  or 
their  manufacture. 

*pyr-6-tSch-nX'-clan,a.  [Erig.  pyrotechnic  ; 
-ian.]  A  pyrotechnist. 

pjrr  6-tech  -mcs.  «.  [PYBOTECHNIC.]  The 
art  of  making  lireworks;  the  composition, 
structure,  and  use  of  artificial  fireworks  ; 
pyro  tech  ny. 

pyr-i-tScli'-irfst,  *.  tEng.  pyrotecbn(y)  ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  pyrotechnics  ;  a 
manufacturer  of  fireworks. 

"The  whole  skill  of  th*  pyrotechnist  of  hi*  depart- 
ment WM  employed."—  Macaulay  :  Sitt.  £ng..  ch.  xxL 


e,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Or. 
TeX^  (techne)  =  an  art.  a  trade,  and  suff.  -tie 
(lain.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  a  sub- 
limation found  on  the  scoriae  of  Vesuvius  of 
the  eruption  of  1855,  which  on  solution  and 
evaporation  produced  octahedral  crystals. 
It  has  since  been  shown  to  be  the  same  as 
THENARDITK  (q.v.). 

pyr-d-tech'-ny,  ».    [Fr.  pyrotechnie.)    [Pr- 

BOTKCHNIC.] 

*  1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  fire 
and  its  application  to  various  operations. 

"Great  discoveries  have  been  mad.  by  the  means  of 
rvrvtedmji  and  chynmtry.  which  in  late  ages  have 
attained  toa  greater  height.1'—  tfofa.-  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  same  as  PYROTECHNICS  (q.v.). 

pyr-5-te-re  -blc,  pyr-S-tgr-g-blT-ic,  o. 

[Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  terebic,  terebilic.]     De- 
rived from  or  containing  terebic-acid. 


pyrotcrebic  acid,  i. 

Ckem,:  C6H10O2  =[c^,'H.     Pyroterebilic 

acid.  An  acid  metameric  with  ethyl-crotonic 
acid  and  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series.  It 
is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  terebic 
acid,  and  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid,  having 
an  odour  of  butyric  acid,  boiling  at  210°.  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  easily  in 
water. 

pyr-o-tSr-S-WT-Io,  o.    [PYHOTEREBIC.] 

py-r<Sth'-on-ide,  ».     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. 

ocWi)  (ethane)  =  linen.] 

Mat.  :  An  empyreumatic  oil,  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton 
fabrics  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  brown  product 
is  acid,  and  its  medical  properties  probably 
resemble  those  of  creasote.  Diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water  it  has 
been  used  as  a  gargle  in  quinsy.  Called 
Paper-oil  or  Rag-oil,  according  to  the  material 
from  which  it  is  prepared. 

py-r5t'-Ic,  a.  &  ».  [Or.  irvpo>ri«6v  (purltlkas), 
from  irupbxrtc  (jwrosis)  —  burning  ;  irvp  (pur) 
=  flre.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Caustic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  caustic  medicine. 

py-ron'-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  uric 
(q.v.).J  Derived  from  uric-acid  by  heat. 

pyrourio-acld,  «.    [CYANURIC-ACID.] 

py-rox'-am,  «.  [Pnt.  PV-  :  En8-  ozfatyT),  and 
am(monia).]  [XYLOIDIN.] 

pyr-ox-an'-thln,  a,  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
xanthin.) 

Chtm.  :  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  one  of  the 
substances  contained  in  crude  w«od  spirit. 
The  residue  obtained  by  heating  the  spirit  with 
slaked  lime  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  insoluble  portion  is  several  times 
digested  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  last  decoc- 
tions contain  the  pyroxanthin.  It  forms 
colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
dissolving  with  deep  red  colour  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Melts  at  144*. 

pyr  ox-an  -tho-gen,s.  [Eng.  pyroianth(in)  ; 
o-  connective,  and  Or.  ytwaM  (gennao)  =  to 
produce.] 

Chem.  :  The  constituent  In  erode  wood 
naphtha  which  is  supposed  to  yield  pyroxan- 
thlii  by  the  action  of  alkalis. 


pyr'-ox-ene,  ».    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. 

(xenas)  =  a  stranger.] 

Jftu.  :  A  name  used  for  a  group  of  minerals 
of  very  variable  composition  and  origin,  but 
all  of  which  are  referable  (like  the  analogous 
group  of  amphiboles)  to  th«  same  chemical 
type,  under  the  general  formula  ROSiOs, 
where  R  may  represent  lime,  magnesia,  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  some- 
times soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Two 
or  more  of  these  bases  are  always  present, 
the  most  frequent  being  lime,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  lime  oeing  always  present 
and  in  a  large  percentage.  Sometimes  these 
bases  are  replaced  by  gesquioxides,  but  always 
sparingly.  The  result  of  these  isomorphous 
replacements  is  shown  in  the  diversity  of 
habit,  colour,  and  form  of  its  numerous 
varieties.  Crystallization  monoclinic.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6  ;  sp.gr.  3-23  to  3'5  ;  lustre, 
vitreous  to  resinous  ;  colour,  shades  of  green, 
and  white  to  black  ;  transparent  to  opaque  ; 
fracture,  conchoidaL  The  two  most  import- 
ant divisions  are  Non-aluminous  and  Alumin- 
ous. Dana  subdivides  these  into  : 

N'oir-ALUMiyous  :    L  Lime-magnesia  pyroxene;  (1) 

znalacolite;  (2|  alalite  :  (3)  travenelute  ;  (4)muasite; 

(6)  white  coccolite.    2.  Lime-magneaia-lron  pyroxene  ; 
1    sahlite;  (2)  balkalite  ;  (s)  protheite  ;  (flfnnkite; 

(S)diallage,     ft.  Iron-lime    pyroxene;    hedenbeiyite. 

4.  Lime-magnesla-mangauese  pyroxene  ;  scheflerlte  of 

Michaelson.      6.    Lime  -  iron  -  manganese     pyroxene. 

6.  Lime-lron-manganese-zinc  pyroxene,  jeffersonite. 
ALUMINOUS  :  7.  Aluminous  lime-magnesia  pyroxene, 

leneaugite.    8.  Aluminous  Itme-niagnesia-iron  pyrox- 

ene :   (1)  f&ssaite;   (2)  augite;  (8)  aluminous  diallage. 

t.  Aluminous    Iron-lime    pyroxene  ;    (1)    hudsonite  ; 

12)  polylite.    Appendix.  10.  Asbestos.    1L  Breislakite. 

12.  Lavrofflte. 

This  mineral  is  most  extensively  distributed 
in  metamorphic  rocks,  which  contain  the 
lighter  coloured,  and  also  in  eruptive  rocks, 
which  contain  the  greenish-black  and  black 
varieties.  The  variety  characterizing  serpen- 
tines and  gabbros  is  diallage. 


pyr-ox-en'-te,  a.  [Eng.  pyrozen(e)  ;  -ic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pyroxene  ;  of  the  nature  of 
pyroxene;  containing  or  consisting  of  py- 
roxene. 

pyr-6x-en'-ite,  ».  [Eng.  yyrajm(c),  suff. 
-ite  (Petrol).  \ 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  rocks,  con- 
sisting principally  of  pyroxene  (augite),  occur- 
ring in  beds  in  the  Laureutian  Limestone  of 
Canada,  also  to  similar  rocks  with  granular 
structure  found  imbedded  with  mica  slates. 


[Eng.  pyroxiHin);  -fc.) 
pyr  oxilio  spirit,  s.      (MOHYLIC-ALOO- 

HOL.) 

py-r6x'-y-Un,  «.    [Pref.  pjro-,  and  Or.  fiiAor 

(xtdon)  =  wood.]    [GuN-corroN.J 

pyr'-rtilo  (1),  i.  It  a.    [Or.  m/^pi')(ii  (purrTiicM) 
=  a  warlike  dance  ;  iruppt\tos  (yurrhichioe)  = 
(1)  belonging  to  the  purrhiche,  (2)  a  pyrrhio 
foot;  Lat.  pyrrhichiu*;  Fr.  pyrrhiqut.} 
A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  species  of  warlike  dance,  said  to  have 
been  invented  byFyrrhus  to  grace  the  funeral 
of  his  father  Achilles.     It  consisted  chiefly  in 
such  an  adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  the 
body  as  represented  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
strokes  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  the  motions 
necessary  to  perform  it  were  looked  upon  aa 
a  kind  of  training  for  actual  warfare.     This 
dance  is  supposed  to  be  described  by  Homer 
as  engraved  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.    It  was 
danced  by  boys  in  armour,  accompanied  by 
the  lute  or  lyre. 

2.  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  martial 
dance  so  called. 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet  ; 
Where  Is  the  Pyrrhic  plmlanx  gone?" 

Hyron:  Von  Juan,  UL 

2.  Consisting  of  two  short  syllables,  or  of 
pyrrhics  :  as,  a  pyrrhic  Terse. 

Pyr'-rWo  (2),  o.  [Seedet]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  invaded  Italy 
in  274  B.C.  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Romans.  In  his  first  battle  he  obtained  the 
victory,  but  the  number  of  the  slain  on  both 
sides  was  equal,  so  that  Pyrrhus  exclaimed. 
"  One  such  more  victory  and  I  am  undone. 
Hence,  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  one  by  which  the 
victor  loses  more  than  he  gains. 

"Although  ita  acceptance  might  secure  for  th. 
moment  the  triumph  of  a  party  division,  it  would 
be  indeed  a  Pyrrhic  victory.'—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  17, 
1SSS. 

*  pyr'-rhl-^fet,  ».     [Eng.  pyrrhie  (1);  -i»M 
One  who  danced  in  the  pyrrhic. 

'-rllite,  ».  [Or.  iruppifc  (purrKoc)  =  yel- 
wlsh-red,  or  fire-like  ;  suit',  -ite  (.l.'i.i  ).] 
Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  octahedrons.  Hardness,  6  ;  lustre, 
vitreous;  colour,  orange-yellow;  subtrans- 
lucent.  Compos,  believed  to  be,  from  blow- 
pipe trials,  a  columbate  of  lirconia  coloured 
by  oxides  of  iron,  &c.  Found  with  lepidolite, 
orthoclase,  albite,  &c.,  near  Mursinsk,  Urals, 
and  with  albite  in  the  Azores. 

pyr  rhoc'-or-ax,  ...    [Lat.] 

Ornilh.  :  Alpine  Chough  ;  a  genus  of  Fregi- 
linae,  with  one  species,  Pyrrhocorax  alpinus, 
ranging  from  Switzerland  to  the  Himalayas. 

pyr-rhd-c&r'-i-dw,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pyr- 
r*ocor(«);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idle.) 

Entm.  :  Red-bugs  ;  a  family  of  Geocores. 
General  colour  bright  red,  with  black  spots 
and  other  markings  ;  ocelli  wanting,  mem- 
brane with  numerous  longitudinal  veins. 
Very  predatory.  Widely  distributed. 

pyr-rhSc'-or-Is,  «.     [Gr.  irvppdt  (.purrhos) 

nre-like,  and  Kopec  (koris)  —  a  bug.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyrrhoooridae 
(q.v.).  Pyrrhocoris  apterus  is  found  in  num- 
bers on  the  Continent,  and  less  commonly  in 
the  south  of  England  around  the  base  of, 
lime  trees. 

pyr'-rhSl,  ».    [PYRROL.] 

pyr'-rhS-lite,   «.      [Gr.    mippic   (pyrrhos)  =» 
fire-like,  and  Ai»o?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.) 

Min.  :  An  altered  anorthite  occurring  in  red- 
dish lamellar  masses  at  Tunaberg,  Sweden. 
It  resembles  polyargite  (q.v.). 


15*0,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wi,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  foil:  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    yr  =  ir;  yr  =  ir. 


pyrrnonic — py  thonulae 
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pyr  rhon'-Io,  pyr-rho' -ne'-an,  a.  (Lat. 
Pyrrhoneta  ;  FT.  Pyrrhonitn..]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Pyrrhonism. 

Pyr  rhon  Ism,  ».  [After  Pyrrho,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Ells,  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Sceptics  or  PyrrhonisU,  about  340  B.C.]  The 
doctrines  of  the  Pyrrhonists ;  excessive  doubt 
or  exaggerated  scepticism. 

Ptfr'-rhd-ntat.  Pyr-rho' -nl-an,  ».  [After 
Pyrrho.]  A  follower  of  Pyrrho,  who  carried 
the  principle  of  universal  doubt  or  philo- 
sophic nescience  to  an  extreme;  hence,  a 
sceptic. 

pyr'-rhi-pme,  j.  [Or.  irvfpot  (pvrrJus)  = 
flame-coloured;  rtyt'«  (opsis)  =  appearance,  and 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chum. :  An  alkaloid  snpposed  to  be  identical 
with  chelerythrine.  It  was  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Cheledonium  majus,  and  formed 
with  acids  slightly  soluble  red  salts. 


"rrhos)  = 
suff.  -ine 


pyr-rhi-rSt'-ln,  ».  [Gr.  mipp6<  (pu 
flame-coloured;  Eng.  reUfne),  and  s 
<C*m.).J 

Chem. :  A  substance  found  by  Forchhammer 
In  fossil  pine  wood  of  Denmark,  and  described 
by  him  as  humate  of  beloretin.  It  is  soluble 
In  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  substance 
is  probably  a  mixture. 

pyr-rhd'-sa, «.  [Gr.  mipp<i?  (purrhoi)  =  flame- 
coloured.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Myristieacee.  The  mu- 
cilaginous mace  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens,  a  native 
of  Amboyna,  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
fttaius  them  red.  With  lime  it  makes  a  red 
dye,  with  which  the  natives  stain  their  teeth. 

pyr-rh6-si-der'-ite.  ».     [Or.  m/ppoj  (pur- 
rhos)  =  fire-red,  and  Eng.  tideritt.] 
Win. :  The  same  as  BUBY-KICA  (q.r.X 

pyr'-rn*  tine,  pyr'-rhi-tite,  «.  [Gr. 
WKPPOTTK  (jmrrMtes)  =  reddish  ;  suff.  -in«,  -ite 
(Win.).] 

.  Win. :  A  mineral  Isomorphous  with  green- 
ockite  (q.v.).  Crystallization,  hexagonal  ; 
cleavage,  basal,  perfect  Barely  crystallized. 
Hardness,  8-5  to  4-5  j  sp.  gr.  4-4  to  4'68; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  when  fresh,  bionze- 
yellow,  but  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  a  dark 
copper  -  red  ;  streak,  dark  grayish  -  black  ; 
brittle ;  slightly  magnetic.  Compos. :  mostly 
snlphur,  39'5 ;  iron,  60'5  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula,  FeySg,  but  these  pro- 
portions are  somewhat  variable.  Frequently 
contains  nickel,  the  nic';eliferous  pyrrhotites 
yielding  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce. 

pyr'-rhS-tite,  ».    [PYRRHOTIHB.] 

pyr'-rhn-la,  «.  [Gr.  wvpp &  (purr*o«)  =  nre- 
red.] 

Orniin. :  Bullfinch  ;  a  genns  of  Fringfllldse, 
with  nine  species,  ranging  over  the  Palsearctic 
region  to  the  Azores  and  High  Himalayas.  Bill 
short,  as  high  and  broad  as  long,  tumid, 
tip  slightly  compressed  and  overhanging  ;  feet 
formed  for  perching,  rather  broad  in  the  sole ; 
tail  truncate,  emarginate,  rather  long. 

pyr'-rol,  *.    [Eng.  pyr(<nmuAc) ;  -ol.] 

Chen.:  C4H5N  =  C.Hj(NH)H.  Pyrrhol. 
Pyrolin.  Produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
•mmonic  pyromucate.  It  Is  a  colourless  oil 
of  fragrant  ethereal  odour ;  sp.  gr.  1'077,  boils 
at  133°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
imparts  a  purple  stain  to  fir  wood  previously 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

pyrrol-red, *. 

Chem. :  CioH^NjO.  A  substance  separat- 
ing in  amorphous  orange  red  Bocks  when  pyr- 
rol is  heated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  also 
produced  when  carbopyrrolfc  acid  Is  similarly 
treated.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
Insoluble  iu  water,  ether,  acids,  and  alkalis. 


la,  ».     [Dtmin.  from.  Lat  pyrut  =  a 
pear.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genns  of  Murlcidse.  [FIO-SHELL.] 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Lias  onward. 

pyr  u-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.,  dimln.  from  pyrta 
=  a  pear;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae.  The  kernels 
of  Pyrulttrin  pnbera,  from  Carolina,  furnish  ;in 
oil.  The  fruit  of  P.  edulii,  a  Himalayan 
species,  Is  eaten. 


pyr'-us,  ».  [Lat  pyrta,  ?inu  =  a  pear-tree  j 
pirum,  pyrum  =  a  pear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceae  (Lindley) :  of 
Pomeae,  a  tribe  of  Rosaceie  (Sir  /.  Hooker). 
Fruit  two-  to  five-celled,  with  cartilaginous 
walls.  North  Temperate  Zone.  Known 
s!«cies  about  forty.  Five  are  wild  in  Britain  : 
1'yrus  communis,  the  Wild  Pear,  P.  Malm,  the 
Wild  or  Crab  Apple,  P.  (Soroiw)  torminalis,  the 
Wild  Service,  P.  (Sorbus)  Aria,  the  White 
Beam-tree,  and  P.  (Sorbus)  Aucuparia  =  the 
Mountain-ash  or  Bowan-tree.  One,  P.  (Mes- 
pllus)  germanica,  the  Medlar,  is  an  escape. 
P.  toccata,  P.  kumaani,  P.  lanata,  P.  Pashfa, 
and  P.  vestita,  Indian  ipecies,  have  more  or 
less  edible  fruits. . 

py-rft'-vic,  a.  [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Eng.  «t<tl)ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  uvitic  acid. 

pyruvic  acid, «.    [PYEORACEMIO-ACID.] 

Py-thag-i-re '-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Pythagarms, 
Gr.  nvflavopetos"  (Putlwttjoreios),  from  TIy0a- 
•yopa?  (Puthagoras),  the  founder  of  the  sect.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Py- 
thagoras or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Phttns. :  A  follower  or  supporter  of  the 
system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Pythagoras. 

2.  Afttfic :  One  of  the  followers  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Pythagoras,  In  which  the  consonance 
or  dissonance  of  an  interval  was  judged  by 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  without  appeal  to 
the  ear. 

Pythagorean-bean,  «.    [NELUMBIUM.] 

Pythagorean-letter,  $.  The  letter  Y, 
»o  called  because  Pythagoras  employed  it  to 
signify  the  bifurcation  of  the  good  and  evil 
ways  of  meu. 

Pythagorean-lyre,  «. 
Music :  A  musical  instrument  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Pythagorean-system,  «.    [PYTBAOOB- 

ISM.J 

Pythagorean-table,  >.    The  abacus. 
Pythagorean-theorem,  ». 

Geom. :  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Py-thag-i-ri'-an-lsm,  «.  [Eng.  Pytha- 
gorean; -ism.]  The  same  as  PYTHAOOBISM. 

*  Py-tha-gjSr'-lte,  •  Py-tha-goV-Io-al,  o. 

[Lat.  PythagoricuB ;  Gr.  nvdayoptxoc  (Pulha- 
joritos).]    Pythagorean. 

Py-thag'-or-tsm,  ».    [Fr.  PylhagoHtme.] 

Philos.,  Astron.,  Ac. :  The  system  of  belief 
attributed  to  Pythagoras,  born  in  Samoa  about 
540  B.C.,  his  mother  being  a  Samian  and  his 
father,  it  is  believed,  a  Phoenician.  After 
travelling  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Ac.,  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  he  settled  in  Croton,  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  ultimately  founding  a  society  con- 
stituting at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a 
religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
tion of  aristocratic  sympathies.  He  died 
about  504.  He  never  committed  his  system 
to  writing.  This  was  first  done  by  Philolaus, 
one  of  his  disciples.  Pythagoras  Is  said  to 
have  regarded  numbers  as  the  essence  or 
principle  of  things,  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  universe  was  made,  and  attributed 
to  them  a  true  and  Independent  existence. 
The  principles  of  numbers  were  contrasted, 
as  a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  an  even  and  an 
odd,  all  traceable  back  to  a  monad  in  which 
both  an  even  and  an  odd  were  included.  The 
world  was  a  breathing  being.  There  were 
five  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and 
one  unnamed.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
universe  was  a  fire,  around  which  the  snn, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  the  celestial  sphere 
itself,  revolved.  These  were  either  themselves 
gods,  or  had  their  movements  directed  by 
gods.  There  existed  a  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  celestial  bodies  dancing  a  choral  dance 
aronnd  the  central  fire.  The  soul  of  man  was 
an  emanation  from  the  universal  soul  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Flesh  and  beans  were  not  to  IK*  eaten.  Natnre 
was  in  uniformity  with  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
and  human  life  should  make  an  approach  to 
the  harmony  of  Nature.  The  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem declined  about  B.c.  800,  but  revived  two 
centuries  later,  and  in  the  Augustan  age  the 
views  of  its  advocates  as  to  the  past  changes 
which  the  earth  had  undergone  through  the 


operation  of  fire,  water,  &c.  (Ovid :  Metamarpk., 
bk.  xv.X  "ere  essentially  so  sound  as  to  excite 
the  commendation  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
(Princip.  ofOeol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

*  py-thag'-or-ize,  r.i.  [Gr.  m0ayop!{<a  (pu- 
thagorizo).~\  To  speculate  after  the  manner  or 
Pythagoras. 

pyth'-i-ad,  «.    [PYTHIAN.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  interval  between  one 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  and  another. 

Pyth'-i-an,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  Pythius;  Gr.  IKSiot 
(Puthios)  =  pertaining  to  Pytho,  the  older 
name  of  Delphi  and  its  environs.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Delphi,  Apollo, 
or  his  priestess,  who  delivered  oracles  there. 

B.  As   subst. :  One   of  the  four  persons 
whose  office  it  was  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  on  affairs  of  state  ;  hence,  a  devotee  of 
Apollo,  a  poet  (?). 

"  Like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled."  Shelley  :  Adonalt,  zxvllL 

Pythian  games,  ».  pi. 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  Delphi.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  Instituted  by  Apollo  himself 
after  he  had  overcome  the  dragon  Python. 

py'-thi  das,  i.  rl.  [Mod-  Lat-  fytMf);  I*t. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom, :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
sub-tribe  Trachelia.  Small  beetles  from  the 
North  Temperate  Zone. 

y'-tho,  *.  [Gr.  ITvtfw  (Puthff)  =  the  part  of 
Phocis  in  which  Delphi  lay.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genns  of  Pythidje. 
Body  flat ;  thorax  narrowed  behind,  shaped 
like  a  truncated  heart 

py-thi'-gSn'-e-sis,  «.  [Gr.  m!9u  (rmthS)^ 
to  make  to  rot,  and  Eng.  genesis  (q.v.).]  Gen- 
eration by  means  of  filth. 

py-tho'-ge'n'-ic,  a,  [PYTHOQENESIS.]  Pro- 
duced by  putridity. 

pythogenic  fever,  t. 

Pathol. :  Typhoid  fever  (q.v.)  (Dr.  Chat. 
5f it  reft  won). 

py'-thon,  i.  [Lat,  from  Or.  TlMu*  (Pvthon) 
=  a  celebrated  serpent  which  destroyed  the 
people  and  cattle  about  Delphi,  and  was 
slain  by  Apollo.] 

Zool. :  Bock-snake ;  the  typical  genns  of 
Pythonidse  (q.v.).  Anterior  half  of  upper  side 
of  head  covered  with  symmetrical  shields,  the 
under  with  scales ;  nostrils  between  two  shields 
unequal  in  size.  They  have  a  double  row  of 
scutes  nnder  the  tail,  and  teeth  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  They  are  from  10  to  20  feet 
in  length,  with  a  very  muscular  body,  their 
habit  being  to  seize,  crush,  and  swallow  small 
mammals.  They  are  natives  of  India  and 
Africa,  there  being  several  species. 

*  py'-thdn-Sss,  *  py-thon-e»se,  «.    [Pr. 

pythonisse,  from  Late  Lat.  pythonissa;  from 
pytho  =  a  familiar  spirit.]  [PYTHIAN.]  The 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
who  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  ;  hence, 
applied  to  any  woman  who  pretended  to  fore- 
tell coming  events. 

"  Like  San],  to  run  toa  pythvnuue."— Jeremy  Taylor: 
Kermotit,  p.  171. 

*  py-thSn'-ic,   *  py-thon'-iek.   a.     [Lat. 
Pythonicus ;     Gr.     nuduytico'f    (Put  hSni  kos). } 
Pertaining  to  the  prediction  at  future  events  ; 
oracular,  prophetic. 

"  Those  pythonirt  spirit!  formerly  Inhabited  under 
the  cavities  of  these  three  ro«ks." — Kifvaut :  Pretent 
State  of  the  Oreek  A  Armenian  Churchfa.  p.  404. 

py-thSn'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pythan; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Colubriformes,  with 
twenty  genera,  confined  to  the  tropics,  with 
the  exception  of  one  genus.    Body  and  tail 
of  moderate  length,  or  rather  slender,  rounded ; 
tail  prehensile ;  head  with  snont  rather  Ions, 
depressed,  truncated  or  rounded    in    front 
Teeth  in  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  palatine, 
and  pterygoid  bones ;  none  grooved.     Adult 
individuals    with    spur-like    prominence   on- 
each  side  the  vent ;  it  is  the  extremity  of  » 
rudimentary  hind  limb  hidden  between  the 
muscles.    [ROCK-SNAKES.] 

2.  Palo3ont. :  One  species,  from  the  Miocene 
Brown-coal  of  Germany.    (Wallace.) 


boil,  b6y;  poTit.  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-olon,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  —  chuB ;  -  tiou,  -siou  —  zhon.   -clous,  -  tious,    sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pythonism — quader 


-n  I^m,  $.  IPYTHONIC.]  The  predic- 
tion of  future  events  after  the  manner  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

*  py  thon-Ist,  *.    [PYTHONIC.]    A  conjurer. 

(Cockeram). 

py  thon  o-mor'  pha,   s.   pZ.     [Mod.    Lat 

python  ;  o  connect.,  and  Gr.  nop<f>r)  (morphe)  = 
form.] 

Palceont,  ;  Cope's  name  for  the  Mosasaurldte 
(q.v.). 

py-iir'-I-a,  ».  [Gr.  wim  (puon)  =  pus,  and 
uvpov  (owron)  =  urine.] 

PalfcoZ.  .*  Pus  in  the  urine,  from  disease  of 
tlie  kidneys  or  urethra,  or  the  rupture  of  con- 
tiguous abscesses  into  the  urinary  passages. 

PJfat,  *  pfot,  *  pixo,  i.  [Lat.  pyxis,  from  Gr. 
m/fi's  (puxij)  =  a  box,  from  tnJfot  (pioos)  = 
box-wood;  Lat.  tmxus;  Ft.  pyxide;  8p. 
piiitle  ;  Ital.  pissidt.] 

1.  Aiiat.  :  The  same  as  PYXIS  (q.v.). 

2.  Roman  Church  :  The  box  or  covered  vessel 
In  which  the  consecrated  host  is  kept. 

"The  pyxet  and  cnicl  fixes  were  torn  from  the  altars." 
—Macaulay  :  Jfitt.  Kng..  ch.  zx. 

3.  Comm.  :  The  box  in  which  sample  coins  are 
placed  in  the  English  mint.    A  triennial  test 
by  assay  for  purity  is  held,  and  is  termed  the 
trial  of  the  pyx.    Two  pieces  are  taken  from 
each  bag  of  newly  coined  money,  one  for  trial 
In  the  mint,  the  other  is  deposited  in  the  pyx. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  summons  a  jury  of  free- 
men of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  test 
by  weight  and  assay  in  comparison  with  cer- 
tain standard  trial-plates   deposited  in  the 
Exchequer. 

4.  Navt.  :  The  binnacle-box  in  which  a  com- 
pass is  suspended. 

H  Trial  of  the  pyx  :  [Prx,  «.,  S]. 


.    [Prx,  «.]    To  test  by  weight  and 
assay,  as  the  coins  in  the  pyx. 

pyx-I^eph'-a-lfis,  ».    [Gr.  m,(i,  (pyxis)  = 
•  box,  and  ««^>oA>j  (kephali)  =  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ranidte,  with  seven 
species,  extending  over  the  Oriental  region. 
Fingers  free,  toes  incompletely  webbed  ;  tongue 
large,  free,  and  deeply  notched  behind,  meta- 
tarsal  with  a  shovel-like  prominence,  with 
which  some  of  the  species  burrow. 

pyjc-Ic'-*-la,  •.    [Lat  pyxis  =  a  box,  and  colo 
=  tn  inhabit.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vorticellintdse,  sub-family 
Vaginicola.  Animalcules  attached  posteriorly 
within  a  corneous  lorica,  which  can  be  closed 
at  will  by  a  discoidal  operculum.  Six  species. 


Id-an'-ther-a,  «.    [Gr.  wvfi's  (jnuris)  = 

•  box,  and  ap&ijpo?  (anlh&ros).~\    [ANTHER,] 
Sot.  :  A  genus  of  IMapensiacesE.    [PYXIE.] 

pyx-Id'-I-um,  «.    [Or.  mif  i&o*  (puxidim)  = 

•  little  box.]    [PYXIS.] 

1.  Bat.  :  A  syncarpons  fruit,  superior,  and 
with  the  carpel  dry  and  dehiscent  by  a  trans- 
verse suture.    Example  Anagallis. 

2.  Zool.  :  AgennsofVorticellina(q.v.).  Soli- 
tary animalcules,  according  in  structure  with 
the  zooids  of  the  compound  genus  Opercu- 
laria.    Two  species,  both  from  fresh  water. 

pyx'-le,  «.    [PYXIDANTHEBA.]    An  American 
plant. 

"  First  among  her  treasures  Is  the  delicate  pyxie 
{PyxidanOuira  barbulata),  A  little  prostrate  trailing 
evergreen,  forming  dense  tufts  or  masses,  and  among 
its  small  dark  green  and  reddish  leares  are  thickly 
scattered  the  rose-pink  buds  and  white  blossoms.  It 
Is  strictly  a  pine  barren  plant,  and  1U  locality  is  con. 
fined  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Carollnas."—  Barper'i 
Monthly,  June,  1882,  p.  65. 

pffx-l'-ne,  s.    [Gr.  iri'f  ivos  (puxinos)  =  made  of 

Dox  ;  yellow,  as  boxwood.] 
|        Sot  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyxinldas  (q.v.). 
It  is  confined  to  the  hotter  countries. 

pyx-in'-g-i,  t.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pyxin<f);  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«.] 

Hot.  :  An  order  of  Lichens,  with  an  orbicular 
superficial  disk  contained  in  an  excipulum. 
Thallus  foliaceous,  generally  fixed  by  the 
centre.  It  contains  the  Tripe  de  Roche  etc 
Called  by  Lindley  Pyxinidee,  and  made  a 
family  of  Idiothalamese  (q.v.). 

ptfx-In'-I-dre,  «.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot.  :  A  family  of  Pyxinei  (q.v.). 


pyx  is,  «.    [Prx,  ».] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box,  a  pyx. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  acetabulum  (q.v.), 

2.  Hot. :  A  pyxidium  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chelonidie,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Ethiopian  region. 

pyxis  nautlca,  i. 

Astron. :  The  Mariner's  Compau,*  Southern 
constellation. 


Q. 

O*  The  seventeenth  letter  and  the  thirteenth 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  a  consonant 
having  only  one  sound,  that  of  k  or  c.  It  is 
always  followed  by  u,  and  since  this  combina- 
tion can  be  represented  by  kw  (or  k  when  the 
u  is  silent),  q  is  a  superfluous  letter.  In  Latin, 
as  in  English,  q  was  always  followed  by  u. 
Q  did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet, 
its  sound  being  represented  by  cw  or  CH,  as 
eirtc—  Eng.  quick,  cwen  =  Eng.  queen,  cwelan 
=Eng.  quail,  &c.  For  qu  in  English  the  Dutch 
use  kw,  the  Germans  qu,  the  Swedes  &  Danes 

S.  Q  Is  most  commonly  found  as  an  initial 
tter ;  it  never  ends  a  word.  The  name  of 
the  letter  is  said  to  be  from  Fr.  queue  =  a  tail, 
the  form  being  that  of  an  O  with  a  *ail  to  it. 

I.  As  an  initial:  Q  represents  the  Latin 
Quintus  in  inscriptions  or  literature ;  in 
geometry,  Ac.,  it  represents  the  Latin  quod 
(=  which),  as  Q.E.  D.=quod  erat  demonstrandum 
=  which  was  to  be  shown  or  proved ;  Q.E.F. 
=  quod  erat  /..c£«ndum.  =  which  was  to  be 
done,  abbreviations  frequently  written  at  jthe 
end  of  a  theorem  or  problem  respectively. 

IL  Asa  symbol : 

1.  Q  was  formerly  used  for  600.  and  with  a 
dash  over  it,  Q,  for  600,000. 

2.  In  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford  for  half 
a  farthing.    [Cue,  2.] 

qua,  ado.  [Lat]  In  the  character  or  quality 
of ;  as  being :  as,  He  spoke  not  qua  a  public 
official  but  qua  a  private  person. 

Qua,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 
qu  a  bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  American  Night-heron.  Nycti- 
corax  nceviut. 

"  It  is  distributed  generally  orer  the  United  State*. 
reaiding  permanently  in  the  «outhern  portion;  in  the 
Kutera  state*  It  U  called  the  qua-bird,  from  the  nolM 
tt  makea."— Ripity  A  Dana  ;  Amtr.  Cyclop.,  xii.  Ma. 

*  qnab  (1),  f.    [Gf.  Dnt.  kwab,  kwdbbe ;  Dan. 
qvabbe  =  an  eel-pout ;  Ger.  quappe,  quabbe  =  a 
tadpole,  an  eel-pout.]    A  kind  of  fish  ;  prob. 
an  eel-pout  or  the  miller's  thumb. 

*  quab  (2),  «.      [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for 
squab  (q.v.).]  An  unfledged  bird ;  hence,  any- 
thing immature  or  crude. 

"  You'll  Uke  It  well  enough ;  a  •cholar'i  fancy. 
A  yuat> ;  'tli  nothing  else,  a  very  quab." 

ford :  Luvvr't  Melancholy,  111.  t, 

qua'-cha,  s.    [QUAQOA.] 
a'-fbl.  s.    [QUASJE.] 

quack,  *  queke,  *  quakke,  v.i.  &  «.  [From 
the  sound;  cf.  Dnt  kwaken=.to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Ger.  quaken  =  to  quack  ;  Icel.  kvaka 
—  to  twitter ;  Dan.  qvcekke  =  to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Lat  coaxo  =  to  croak ;  Gr.  Koa£  (koax) 
=  a  croaking.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  cry  like  the  common  domes* 
ticated  duck. 

*  II.  Figuratively  .• 

1.  To  made  vain  and  loud  protestations  in 
praise  of  anything ;  to  boast ;  to  talk  noisily 
and  ostentatiously. 

2.  To  act  the  quack,  to  talk  as  a  quack  ;  to 
pretend  to  medical  knowledge. 

*  B.  Trans.  .*  To  chatter  or  talk  noisily  In 
praise  of,  as  a  quack. 

"  To  quack  off  universal  caret" 

Butter  ;  Budibreu,  ill.  L 

quack,  s.  &  a.    [QUACK,  *.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  cry  of  the  common  domesticated 
duck. 


"2.  Any  croaking  noise ;  a  cough,  a  wheezing. 
"  A  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and 
his  famille  from  the  qvackeor  pose."—  B  vliitihed :  DM. 
Xng..  bk.  U.,  ch.  xxli 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill  which 
he  does  not  possess ;  an  empty  pretender ;  • 
charlatan. 

"  Quack  and  critic  differ  but  In  name ; 
Empirics  faultless  both,  they  mean  the  same." 
Lloyd  :  Spittle  to  C.  ChurcMO. 

2.  Specif. :  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical 
skill   which    he  does  not  possess ;  a  sham 
practitioner   in   medicine ;   a  charlatan,   an 
empiric. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  quacks  or 
quackery;  falsely  pretending  or  pretended  to 
be  able  to  cure  diseases. 

"  Like  the  famous  quack  doctor,  who  put  up  in  his 
bills  he  delighted  In  matters  of  difficulty."— Poo.  • 
liunciad,  bk.  111.  (Note.) 

qnack'-en,  v.t.  [QUERKEN.]  To  choke,  to 
suffocate.  (Pror.) 

quaok'-er-y,  *.  [Eng.  quack;  -try.)  Boast- 
ful  pretensions  to  skill  which  one  does  not 
possess  ;  the  practice  of  a  quack,  especially  in 
medicine  ;  empiricism,  charlatanry,  humbug, 
imposture. 

•; 'Before  committing  themielres  to  Utopian  puicbry 
In  laud  reform."— Field,  Oct.  17.  1885. 

•quack1 -hood,  «.  [Eng.  quack;  -Jumd.} 
Quackery,  charlatanry. 

qnack'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  quack;  -ish.]  Like  a 
quack  or  charlatan  ;  pretending  to  skill  not 
really  possessed ;  humbugging ;  characterized 
by  quackery. 

"The  last  quackiA  address  of  the  national  assembly.1* 
— Bur**;  To  a  Member  of  the  National  Autmbi*. 
(Note.) 

*  quack'  Ism,  ».     [Eng.  quack;  -ism.)    The 
practice  of  quackery. 

*  quao  -kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  the  sound  mad* 
in  choking. ) 

A.  Trara. :  To  interrupt  in  breathing ;  to 
almost  choke  ;  to  suffocate.    (Prov.) 

"  The  drink,  or  something  In  the  cup,  quackled  him. 
•tuck  so  in  his  throat  that  he  could  not  get  It  up  nor 
down."—  Ward:  Sermon*,  p.  153. 

B.  Intraia. :  To  quack. 

"  Simple  ducka  .  .  .  quackle  for  crumbs  from  young 
royal  fingers,  —  Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt  IL, 

*  quack' -ling, ».    [Eng.  quack,  s. ;  dimin.  inlt 
•ling.}    A  young  duck  ;  a  duckling. 

"He  cast,  wistful  glance  at  the  brood  of  innocent 
quackling*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

'  quack  sal  ver,  «.  [Dut.  kwakzalver  =  a 
charlatan  :  kwakzalven  =  to  quack,  to  puff  up 
salves  ;  Ger.  quacksalber.]  One  who  brags  of 
his  medicines  or  salves ;  a  quack-doctor ;  t 
charlatan ;  a  quack. 

"To  turn  mountebanks,  yuacktalveri.  emptricka,"— 
Burton :  Anat.  Xclan.  (Democritus  to  the  Reader.) 

*  quack  -sal-ving,  a.  [QUACKSALVER.]  Cha- 
racteristic of  or  used  by  quacks  ;  quack. 

"  QiiacktaMnff  cheating  mountebanks,  your  skill 

Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill." 

Jfauinffer:  Virgin  Martyr,  it.  1. 

quad  (1),  quSd,  ».  [A  contr.  of  gvadntnglt 
(q.v.).]  The  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  • 
college,  jail,  Ac. :  heuce,  a  prison,  a  JaiL 

quad  i2),  «.    [See  def.] 

Print. :  An  abbreviation  of  quadrat  (q.v.) 

•quad,  *quado,  *qued,  a.  &  t.  [A.S. 
cwed;  Dut.  &  Low.  Oer.  it-wood.]  [QuEO.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bad,  wicked,  evil. 

"  Soth  play,  quad  play." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  4,355. 

B.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  harm. 

"Thai  thought,  to  do  him  yued."     Irumbrat,  eiL 

quad-,  quadr-,  quad  ri  .  quat-,  pnf. 
[Lat.  quadrus  =  fourfold,  quater=  four  times, 
quatuor  =  four.]  A  common  prefix  in  word* 
from  the*  "  * 


fold. 


he  Latin,  having  the  force  of  four,  four- 


*quade, ».(.    [QOAD,  o.]  To  debase ;  to  shame. 

"Thine  errors  will  thy  worke  confounde. 
And  all  thine  honours  quade." 

JlaUe:  llitt.  Expvttulativn,  1,501. 

CJUad'-er,  v.  i.  [Lat.  quadro  =  to  square, 
from  quadrus—  fourfold,  square.  ]  To  quadrate ; 
to  square  ;  to  match. 

"  The  z  doth  not  truader  well  with  him,  because  It 
•ounds  harshly."— But.  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  88. 


fite,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Jail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p»t. 
or.  wore,  w?!!,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cnb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  rfUl:  try,  Syrian,    se,  «e  =  e;  ey  =  a;  gu  =  kw. 


quader — quadrennial 
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qua'-der,  *.    [Ger.  =  freestone,  square  stone.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

quader-sandstone,  quadcr  sand- 
atein,*. 

Geol. :  A  siliceous  sandstone  of  Cretaceous 
age,  with  many  fossil  shells  identical  with 
those  of  the  English  Chalk.  It  is  sometimes 
600  feet  thick,  and,  being  Jointed  and  often 
precipitous,  has  much  to  do  with  producing  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 


:  a  square 


OPHYCE  OR  CONCE 

ILLtr  OR  LOWER  CINCTURE 
UPPER    TORUS 

1LLET   OR     QUADRA 

eOTIA 

.LET  OR  QUADRA 
LOWER  TORUS 


quad  ra  (pi.  quad'-rae),  s.   [Lat. 
or  plinth;  a  fillet.] 
Architecture : 

1.  Asocle(q.v.). 

2.  One    of   the 
lands  or  fillets  of 
the  Ionic  base,  be- 
tween which  the 
scot i a  or  hollow 
occurs;  also  the 
plinth,  or  lower 
member    of    the 
podium. 

*  quad  -  ra  -  ge  -        QUADRA. 
ndr    i-bus,  a. 

[Lat.  quadragenarius  from  qttadrageni  =  forty 
each  "r  quadraginta  =  forty.]  Consisting  of 
forty ;  forty  years  old. 

*  qua  d'-ra- gene,  s.   [Lat.  quadrageni  =  forty 
each.]     A  papal  indulgence  for  forty  days. 
[INDULGENCE,  «.,  II.  1.] 

"  So  many  quadragenei,  or  lent*  of  pardon."—  Taylor: 
DtituariMfrom  Popery,  P*.  i-.  ch.  if..  f  4. 

quad-ra-ges'-l-ma,  s.  [Lat.  quadragesimus 
=  fortieth,  qvadraginta  =  forty,  quatuor  — 
four ;  Fr.  quadragesime.]  Lent,  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

Quadragesima-Sunday,  s.  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  being  about  forty  days  before 
Easter. 

quad-  ra-gcV-t-mal,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.]     [QUAD- 

RAQESIMA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,    or  connected 
with,  the  number  forty,  eapec.  with  reference 
to  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  belonging  to  or 
used  in  Lent ;  Lenten. 

B.  Aswbst.  (PL):  Offerings  formerly  made 
to  the  mother  church  on  mid- Lent  Sunday. 

qr.ad'-ran-gle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quadran- 
gtilum,  neut.  sing,  of  quadrangulus  =  four- 
cornered  :  quadrus  =  square,  and  angulus  =  an 
angle  ;  Sp.  quadrangulo ;  Ital.  quadrangolo,] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  square  or  four-sided  court 
or  space  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  often 
seen  in  the  buildings  of  a  college,  school,  &c. 

[QUAD  (1),  S.] 

"  Walking  ono«  about  the  quadrangle* 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI..  L  S. 

IL  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  angles, 
and  consequently  four  sides. 

quad-ran'-gu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  quadrangulaire.] 
Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  quadrangle ; 
four-sided  ;  having  four  angles  and  sides. 

"The  college  connUts  of  three  fair  gumdranyuiar 
court*."— Comey.:  Ettayt ;  Tha  College. 

quad-ran'-gu-lar-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  quadran- 
gular; -ly.]  In  a" quadrangular  manner;  with 
four  angles  and  sides. 

quad'-rans,  *.    [Lat.] 

Bom.  Antiq. :  The  fourth  part  of  theas(q.v.). 
quadrans  muralis,  s. 

Astron.:  The  Mural  Quadrant;  a  small 
northern  constellation  with  no  large  stars. 

quad  -rant,  5.  &a.  [Lat.  quadrans  =  a  fourth 
part,  fro'm  quadrus  =  square  ;  Fr.  cadran ;  Sp. 
cuadrante  :  Port.  &  Ital.  quadrante.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*iL  The  fourth  part;  a  fourth,  a  quarter. 

**  The  tunne,  who  In  bis  annuall  circle  takes 
A  daye's  full  quadrant  from  th'  ensuing;  yeere." 
Beaumont:  Endofhit  Majesty'* Jirtt.Toart, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  4. 

*3.  That  which  matches  or  fits  exactly  with 

something  else. 

"They  did  receire  th«  catholic  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jeans  Cbrlst,  as  a  mutt  perfect  quadrant."— Fox: 
itartyri,  p.  M7. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  QUADR ANGLE  (q.v.). 

es.  and  edifice 
Yin.  (ail.  IS). 


**  Also  all  the  sayd  vvudrantet,  hayes,  and  edifice* 
Iran  roially  entray  fed.  *-#<*/! :  Jlenry  VIII. 


2.  Artillery  :  [GcNNKR's  QUADRANT]. 

3.  Geom.,  Ac.  :  The  fourth  part  of  a  circie  ; 
the  arc  of  a  circle  containing  90*  ;  the  space 
included  between  such  arc  and  two  radii  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc. 

4.  Watt'.,  &c.  :  An  Instrument  for  makfhg 
angular   measurements.    So  called  from  its 
embracing  an  arc  of  90*  or  somewhat  more. 
Formerly  much  employed  In  making  astro- 
nomical observations.    It  Is  now  superseded 
by  the  sextant  (q.v.).  (Falconer:  Shipwreck)  i.) 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Quadrangular,  square. 

"  A  quadrant  void  place  before  the  doora  of  the 
same  chamber."  —  Fox:  Martyrs,  \>.  1,206. 

If  Quadrant  of  altitude  :  An  appendix  of  the 
artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass  of 
the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  globe,  and  graduated.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  meridian,  and  movable  round  to 
all  parts  of  the  horizon.  It  serves  as  a  scale 
in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  &c. 

quadrant-compass,  *.  A  carpenter's 
compass,  with  an  arc  and  a  binding-screw. 

quadrant  -electrometer,  *.  [ELEC- 
TROMETER.] 

quad-rant'-al,  a.  &?s.    [Lat.  quadrantalis, 
from  quadrans  =  a  quadrant  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  quadrant  ; 
contained  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle  ;  of 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  quadrant. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  cube. 

2.  A  cubical  vessel  used  by  the  Romans, 
and  containing  the  same  as  the  amphora. 

quadrontal  triangle,  s. 

Trigon.  :  A  spherical  triangle,  on«  of  whose 
sides  is  a  quadrant  or  an  arc  of  90". 

quad-ran'-tids,  *.  pi.    [Lat.  quadrant,  genit. 
quadrantis.] 

Astron.  :  The  meteors  forming  a  shower 
occurring  on  Jan.  2  and  3,  and  having  its 
radiant  point  in  Quadrans-muralis. 

*  quad'-rant-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  quadrant;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  square  ;  in  a  square. 

"  To  inibattoll  1.200  men  quadrantly  at  the  sodaine." 
—  Garrard  :  Art  of  Warre,  \i.  188. 

quad  ran-tox'-ide,  *.    [Eng.  quadrant,  and 
oxide.] 

Chem.  (FZ.):  A  name  applied  by  Rose  to 
oxides  containing  four  atoms  of  metal  to  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  such  as  suboxide  of  silver, 
.  Better  called  tetrametallic  oxides. 


quad'  rat,  *.    [QUADRATE.] 

1.  A  geometrical  square  (q.v.). 

2.  Print.  :  A  block  of  type-metal  lower  than 
the  type,  and  used  for  filling  out  lines,  spacing 
between  lines,  &c.    Commonly  called  a  quad. 

*  quad'-  rate,  *  quad'-rat,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
quadratus'=  squared,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  quadro 
to  make  or  be  square  ;  quadrus  =  square.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Square  ;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides. 

'*  Figure*,  some  round,  some  triangle,  acme  quad- 
rate.'—  fox:  Jtartyrt  {an.  1658). 

2.  Square,  as  being  the  product  of  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself. 

"Thirty-six  dayi,  which  Is  a  number  quadrate."— 
RakewUl  :  On  Providence. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Square,    as   typifying   completeness    or 
perfection  ;  complete,  perfect. 

"  A  qiftdrat  Bolld  wlM  man."—  ffomU  :  Lettert,  bk. 
L.  1  «.,  let.  S3. 

2.  Suited,  fitted,  correspondent,  matching. 

"  A  general  description,  quadrate  to  both."—  Harvey  : 
On  Cantumption. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  square  ;  a  surface  or 
figure  having  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
(Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  22.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astral.  :   An    aspect    of    the    heavenly 
bodies,  wherein  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  90°,  and  the  same  with  quartile. 

2.  Music:  The  sign  h,  used  originally  to 
raise  B  rotundum  b,  one  semitone.      Hence 
arose  its  general  use  for  the  raising  of  all 
flattened  notes,  as  exemplified  in  its  modern 
form  of  a  natural,  Q* 

3.  Comp.  Anat.  :  The  quadrate-bone  (q.v.). 


quadrate-bone,  *. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  bone  by  means  of  which 
the  rami  are  articulated  with  the  skull  in 
Birds,  Eeptiles,  and  Fishes  (often  called  th» 
Hypo  tympanic-bone). 

quad'-rate,  v.i,  &  (.    [QUADRATE,  a.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  square,  to  fit,  to  match, 
to  correspond,  to  suit.  (Followed  by  with.) 

"There  i§  a  better  explanation  at  hand,  which 
exactly  yuadratet  with  the  sense  here  given."—  War- 
burton:  Din.  Legation,  bk.  IT.,  |  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  trim  a  ship's  gun  on  It» 
carriage  and  trucks;  to  adjust  a  gun  for 
firing  on  a  level  range. 

quad-rat' -Jo,  a.  As.  [Eng.  quadrat(e);  -to; 
Fr.  quadratique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Alg. :    Pertaining  to  or  involving   th« 
square    or   second    power   of   an    unknown 
quantity :  as,  a  quadratic  equation :  that  is, 
an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  of  two  dimensions  or  raised  to  the  second 
power ;  or  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 

2.  Crystall. :  Dimetric ;  applied  to  the  system 
that  includes  the  square  prism  and  related 
forms.    (l)<i/t'i.) 

B.  As  substantive .' 

1.  A  quadratic  equation. 

2.  (PL):    That    branch  of  algebra    which 
deals  with  quadratic  equations. 

quad  rat'- rix,  a.    [QUADRATE,  a.] 

Geom. :  A  curve  by  means  of  which  straight 
lines  can  be  found  equal  to  the  circumferences 
of  circles  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts.  The  two  most  important  curves  of  this 
class  are  those  of  Dinostratus  and  Tschirn- 
hausen. 

quad'-ra-ture,  J.  [Lat.  quadratura,  from 
quadraturus,  fut.  par.  of  quadro  =  to  be  or 
make  square;  Fr.  quadrature;  Ital.  quadra- 
tura.} [QUADRATE,  v.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  being  quadrate 
or  square  ;  a  square  space. 

"  All  tblngB  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds. 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world." 

Jfilton  :  P.  L.,  z.  Ml 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  position  of  one  heavenly 
body  with  respect  to  another  90°  distant,  aa 
the  moon  when  midway  between  the  points  of 
opposition  and  conjunction. 

2.  Geom.:  The  act  of  squaring;  the  reducing 
of  a  figure  to  a  square. 

"  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  Is  a  famous  problem, 
which  has  probably  been  the  subject  of  more  dU- 
cuulon  and  research  than  any  other  problem  within 
the  whole  range  of  mathematical  science.  The  area  of 
the  circle  being  equal  to  a  rectangle  described  upon 
the  radius  and  half  of  the  circumference.  It  follows 
tliat  the  quadrature  would  be  possible  if  an  algebraic 
expression,  with  a  finite  mi  inner  of  terms,  could  b* 
found  for  the  length  of  the  circumference.  Hence, 
the  problem  IB  reduced  to  finding  iuch  an  expression, 
or  to  finding  an  exact  expression  in  algebraic  terms 
for  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference, 
No  such  expression  has  yet  been  found,  and  It  is  by  DO 
means  probable  that  such  an  expression  will  ever  be 
found.  The  problem  may  safely  be  classed  with  the 
problems  for  the  geometrical  tri-section  of  ail  angl*. 
the  duplication  of  the  cuU,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  now 
regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of  exact  geometrical 
construction. "— Davtet 4k  Pec* :  Xathemat,  Dictionary. 

quad'-rel,  s.   [Low  Lat.  quadrellus,  from  Lat 
quadrvs  =  square  ;  quatuor  = 
four  ;  Ital.  qnadrello  ;  O.  Fr. 
quarrel,  carrel;  Fr.  carreau.] 

1.  A  square  stone,  brick, 
or  tile. 

2.  A  kind  of  artificial  stone 
Tnade  of  chalky  earth  dried 
In  the  sun.    So  called  from 
the  square  shape. 

3.  A  piece  of  turf  or  peat 
cut  in  a  square  form.    (Prow.) 

*quad-rSlle',*.  [Fr.]  [QUAD- 

REL.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  mace  having 
a  cross-head  of  four  serrated 
projections,  used  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  carried  at  the  saddle-bow. 

quad  run'  ni  al,  *  quad  ri-en'-nl-al,  a. 

[Lat.  quadriennium,  from  quadrus  =  square, 
fourfold,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1,  Comprising  or  consisting  of  a  period  of 
four  years. 

2.  Happening  or  recurring  once  in  every 
four  years  :  as,  quadrennial  games. 


f 
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boil,  boy ;  pout,  j  owl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -pion  =  zlion*   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  fee.  =  bel,  aeL 


quadrennially— quadriphyllous 


quad  ren   nl  al  iy,   adv.     [Eng.  quadren- 
nial ;  -ty.)    Once  in  every  four  yean. 


quid  rl  ,  quad  ro-,  pref. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  [QUAD-]. 

2.  Chem. :  Prefixes  synonymous  with  Utra-, 
«.;.,  8nCl«  =  qnadri-  or  tetrachloride  of  tin. 

qnadri-diKltato-plnnate,  a. 

Hot.  (Of  a  compound  leaf):  Having  the 
secondary  petioles  proceeding  in  fours  from 
the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

quad-rl-bM'-io,  a.  (Pref.  quadri;  and  Eng. 
basic.] 

Chm. ;  Having  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of 
acid. 

•  quad'  rl-ble,  a.    [Lat  quadrus  =  square, 
fourfold,  and  Eng.  able.}     Capable  of  being 
squared.    (Dtrhuin.) 

Quad'-rio,  s.  [Lat.  quadrat  =  square,  four- 
fold.) 

Alg. :  A  homogeneous  expression  of  the  se- 
cond degree  in  the  variables  or  facients.  Ter- 
nary and  quaternary  quadrios,  equated  to  zero, 
represent  respectively  curves  and  surfaces, 
which  have  the  property  of  cutting  every 
line  in  the  plane,  or  in  space,  in  two  points, 
and  to  which  the 
name  quadric  is 
also  applied.  Plane 
quadncs,  therefore, 
are  identical  with 
conic  sections. 
(Brande  tt  Cox.) 

t  qnad-rf-cap'- 

•u  lar,  a.  [Pref. 
quadri-,  and  Eng. 
eapsvlar  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :     Having 
four  capsules. 

quad  rl-chlor-o'-        QCADRioApsnum. 
va  -  Icr  -  Ic,    a. 

[Pref.  quadri- ;  chloro-,  and  Eng.  valeric.)  De- 
rived from  or  containing  chlorine  and  valeric 
acid. 

quadrichlorovalcric-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHiiCljOj.  Tetrachlorovalericacid ; 
a  semi-fluid  colourless  oil,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid, 
aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  destitute 
of  odour,  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  heavier 
than  water.  In  contact  with  water  it  forms  a 
hydrate,  C5H6Cl4O;,HjO,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

quad  rl  corn,  s.  [Lat.  quadrus  =  square, 
fourfold,  and  coruu  =  a  horn.]  A  name  given 
to  any  animal  having  four  horns  or  antennae. 

quad  ri  corn  -  ous,  IT.  [QOADRICORN.] 
Having  four  horns  or  antennae. 

quad  rl  cos  tate,  a.  [Pref.  quadri.,  and 
Eng.  collate.]  Having  four  ribs. 

quad  ri-de9  Im  al,  o,  [Pref.  qwidri-,  and 
Eng.  decimal  (q.v.).] 

Crystall. :  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose  prism, 
or  the  middle  part,  has  four  faces,  and  two 
summits,  containing  together  ten  faces. 

quad  ri-den'-tate,  o.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  dentate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  teeth  on  the  edge. 

•  quad-rl-en'-nl  al,  o.    [QCADRENKIAL.] 

quad  ri  en'-ni  iim,  s.  [Lat.]  [QUAUKI.N- 
NIAL.]  A  space  of  four  years. 

quadrlcnntum-utllo,  a. 

Scots  Law:  The  four  years  allowed  after 
majority,  within  which  an  action  of  reduction 
of  any  deed,  done  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minor, 
may  be  instituted. 

quad  rl  far  I  oiis,  o.  [Lat.  quadrifariui, 
from  quadnu  =  square,  fourfold.] 

Bot. :  Arranged  in  four  rows  or  ranks. 
quad  -ri- fid,  a.     [QUADRIFID*;.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Zool. :  Divided  or  deeply 
cleft  into  four  parts. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  a  perianth) :  Divided  from  the  upper 
margin  to  the  base  into  four  clefts. 

(2)  (Of  a  leaf):  Divided  about  half  way  down 
Into  four  segment*  with  linear  sinuses  and 
straight  margins. 


quad-riT-I-dn,  >.  pL  [Lat.  quadrifldut,  from 
quadrus  =  square,  fourfold,  and  Jindo  (pa.  t. 
*idi)=  to  cleave.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Nootuina.  Wings 
generally  broad,  sometimes  very  large,  hinder 
ones  but  little  folded,  median  wing  of  the 
hitter  generally  with  four  branches.  European 
species  few.  Sections :  Variegate,  Intrusffi, 
Lmibatse,  and  Serpentines.  (Slaintm.) 

quad'-rf-foil,  a.    [QUADRITOUATE.] 

quad -ri-fo'-H- ate,  quad'-ri-foil,  a. 
[Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  foliate  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  (Of  a  petiole) :  Bearing  four  leaflets  from 
the  same  point. 

quad-ni-fur  cate,      qnad-rl-fur'-cat- 

€d,  a.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  furcate,  fur- 
cated (q.v.).] 
Having  four 
forks     or- 
branches. 

quad  ri';ga 
(pl.  quad- 
ri gae),  «. 
[L*t,  con- 
tracted from 
quadrijugfr, 
from  qvaluor 
—  four,  and 
jugun  =  a 
yoke.] 

Bom.  An- 
Hq. :  A  two- 
wheeled  car 


QUADRIGA. 


or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  harnessed  nil 
abreast  It  was  used  in  the  Circensian  games 
of  the  Romans. 

quad  ri  gem  in  oua,  a.  [Lat  quadrt- 
gminvt,  from  quadrut  =  fourfold,  and  gemi- 
nus  =  born  with  another,  twin.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lcmg. :  Having  four  similar  parts  ; 
fourfold. 

2.  Anal. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  four  rounded 
eminences  (corpora  or  tubercula  quadrigcmina) 
separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  and  placed 
in  twos  above  the  passage  leading  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum. 

*  quad  ri  go  nax  -I-oilB,  o.     [Lat  quadri- 
geni,  for  quadringeni  =  four  hundred  each.] 
Consisting  of  four  hundred. 

quad  ri-glan'dn  lar,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
and  Eng.  glandular  (q.v.).]  Having  four 
glands. 

quad  ri  hi  late,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Lat 
hilum  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  apertures.  Example, 
the  pollen  of  some  plants. 

quad  ri]    u  gate,  quad  rij   u  goua,  a, 

[Lat.  quadrijugis,  guadrijugut  =  yoked  four 
togetlier.]  [QUADRIGA.] 

Bot.  (Of  the  petiole  of  a  pinnated  leaf) :  Bear- 
ing four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

quad  ri-lam  In  ar.  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  laminar  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  four 
lamina;. 

quad-ri  lat  -or  al,  o.  ft  «.  [Lat.  guadrilat- 
erus  =  four-sided  ;  quadrus  =  square,  four- 
fold and  lalus,  genit.  lateris  =  a  side.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  four  sides,  and  conse- 
quently four  angles. 

B.  Al  substantive  : 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  sides  and 
four  angles  ;  a  quadrangular  tigure.  Parallelo- 
grams, squares,  and  trapeziums  are  quadri- 
laterals. 

2.  Mil. :  A  space  within  and  defended  by 
four  fortresses,  as  the  quadrilateral  in  Venetia, 
formed   by  Peschiera   and    Mantua  on  the 
Mincio,  and  by  Verona  and  Legnago  on  the 
Adige. 

quad  ri  lat'-er-al-nesa,  «.  [Eng.  quadri- 
lateral; -ness.)  Th"e  property,  quality,  or  state 
of  being  quadrilateral. 

*  quad-ri -lit  -er-aL,  a.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  Hteroi(q.v.).]  "  Consisting  of  four  letters. 

qua  drllle'  (qn  as  k),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Sp. 
cuadrillo  =:  a  small  square,  cuadrilla  =  a  meet- 
ing of  four  or  more  persons,  from  cvadra  =  a 
square ;  from  Lat.  quadra,  fern,  of  quadrus  = 
square,  fourfold  ;  quadrula  =  a  little  square.] 


1.  A  dance   consisting   of  five  figures  or 
movements,  executed  by  four  seta  of  couples, 
each  forming  the  side  of  a  square. 

"TB«  quadrVlt  wu  ended,  and  the  luuajc  itopped 
playing.'—  Jfarryat:  Snarleyi/ow,  cli.  ix. 

2.  The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  four  persons 
with  forty  cards,  the  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  thrown  out  from  an  ordinary  pack. 

"  O  filthy  check  on  all  induBtriotu  (kill 
To  upon  the  nation'*  hut  great  trade — quatlrttlet 
Pop*  :  JforoJ  Xuai/i,  ill.  7k 

*  qua  drllle'  (qn  as  k),  v.i.    [QUADRILU,  «.] 

1.  To  dance  a  quadrille  or  quadrillea. 

2.  To  play  at  quadrille. 

quad-ril'  U  on,  i.    fPr.] 

1.  According  to  American  and  French  nota- 
tion, a  unit  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers. 

2.  According  to  Engliuh  notation,  the  num- 
ber produced  by  raising  a  million  to  its  fourth 
power,  or  *  number  represented  by  a  unit 
followed  by  twenty-four  ciphers. 

quad-ri  16  bate,      quad  ri  lobcd.    a. 

[Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  lobaU,  lobed  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  four  lobes. 

quad-ri  loc'-u  lar,  o.  [Pref.  juadri-,  and 
Eng.  !ocu!or(q.v.).] 

.Bot. :  Having  four  cells  or  compartments  ; 
four-celled.    (Used  of  an  ovary  or  fruit) 

"  quad-ri-loge,  «.  [Low  Lat.  qiiadrilogus, 
from  Lat.  quadrus^  fourfold,  and  (jr.  Aoyoc 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  book  written  iu  four  parts. 

2.  A  narrative  depending  on  the  testimony 
of  four  witnesses,  as  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  A  work  compiled  from  or  by  four  authors. 
(Lambarde :  Perambulations,  p.  615.) 

*  quad  rim'- am,  ».  rl.    [QUADRUICAKA.] 

Entom, :  Latreil le's  name  for  the  Harpal Ida- 

*  quad-rfm'-a-nous,  a.    [QUADROHANOCS.) 

"  quad-ri-mim -bral,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
and  membrum  —  a  member.]  Having  four 
members  or  parts. 

•quad-tin,  •  quad  rino.  quat  rinc,  .«. 
[0.  Fr.,  from  Lat  7iiadrin{=four  each.]  A 
small  piece  of  money ;  a  farthing,  a  mite. 

'  One  of  her  paramours  aent  her  a  pune  fall  of 
ouadrfnef  Inatead  of  «il»er."— A'c.rt/»  •  Plutarch. p.  722. 

quad  ri  -no  -  ml  al,  o.  &  «.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
and  Eng.  nomioi  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. .   Consisting  of  four  terms  or 
denominations. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  quantity,  consisting  of  four 
terms  or  denominations. 

*  quad  ri  nom   ic  al,  a.     [Tjtt.  quadrui  = 
fourfold  and  nomen  ==  a  name,  a  term.] 

Alg. :  The  same  as  QuADBiNOMiAL(q.v.X 

quad  ri  nom   In  al,  o.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  nominal  (q.v.).] 
Alg. :  The  same  as  QUADRINOMIAL  (q.v.), 

quad  ri  part'- ite,  a.    [Lat  quadripartUtu; 
quatuor  =  tour,  and  partUus  =  divided.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  four  parta. 

"The  yuadriparttu  society  of  Salut  Oeoive'a  inbld." 
—Ix-iiutun  :  Polit-Wbian,  a.  4.    (Illiut) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  Divided,  u  a  vault,  by  the  arch- 
ing into  four  parts. 

2.  Bot. :  Four  partite;  divided  almost  to  the 
base  into  four  portions.    (Used  of  a  leaf,  &c.) 

qnad-ri-part'-ite-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  quadri- 
partite; •(».]  In  or  by  a  quadripartite  distri- 
Dution  ;  in  four  parts  or  divisions. 

*  quad  rl  par-ti -tlou,  s.    [Lat.  quadripar- 
titio.]    [QUADRIPARTITE.]    Division  or  distri- 
bution by  four,  or  into  four  parts. 

"  The  quadripartUion  of  the  Greek  Empire  Into  fool 
part*."- liar* :  Mi/aeri  of  Iniquity,  bk.  IL.  ch.  xli..  1 1. 

t  quad-ri-pSn'-nate.  a.  &  «.  [Fret  quadri-, 
and  Eng.  pennate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  four  wings. 

B.  At  svbst. :  An  insect  having  four  wings 
— the  typical  number. 

•quad-ri-phjrl'-lous,  a     [Pref.  jnodri-, 
and  Gr.  <^uAAoc  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 


ffcto,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;   go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wpH  work,  whd,  a6n ;  mute,  onb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  OB  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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4uad-rlp'-li-cat-ed,  quad-rip'-U-cate, 

a.     [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  plicated;  plicate.] 
Having  four  folds  or  plaits. 

*  quad'-rl-reme,  s.    [Lat.  quadrirtmis,  from 
quatuor  =  four,    and    remus  =  an    oar  ;*  Fr. 
quadrireme.] 

doss.  Antiq.  ;  A  galley  having  four  benches 
or  ranks  of  oars  or  rowers,  in  use  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

quad-rl-sac-ra-me'nt'-al-ist,  *.  [Pref. 
quadri-,  and  Eug.  sacramentalist.]  [QUADRI- 

SACRAMENTARIAN.J 

quad  ri  sac  ra  men  tiir'  i  an,  quad- 
rJ-sac-ra-mfint'-al-ist,  s.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
and  Eng.  siicramentafian,  sacrainentalist.] 

Church  Hist.  (Pt):  A  controversial  term  ap- 
plied to  some  German  Reformers  in  Wittenberg 
and  its  neighbourhood,  who  held  that  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Confession, 
and  Orders  were  generally  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. They  are  mentioned  by  Melaucthou  in 
his  Loci  Communes. 

quad-rl-sec'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  quadri-y  and 
Kng.  section.  (q.v.)-J  Subdivision  into  four 
junta  or  sections. 

*quad-ii-Bul-ca'-ta,  *.  pL  [Pref,  quadri-, 
and  Lat.  sulcatus,  pa.  par.  of  sulco  —  to  furrow, 
to  plough.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  ungulate  animals,  with 
the  hoof  parted  into  four  digits. 

*  quad  rl-sul  -cate,  a.  &  *.    [QDADBISUL- 

CATA.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  four  grooves  or  fur- 
rows ;  specif.,  having  a  four-parted  hoot 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Zool.  ;  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
Quadrisulcata  (q.v.). 

*  quad  rl  syl  lab'  ic,  a.  [Pref.  quadri;  and 
Kng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]    Consisting  of  four  syl- 
lables ;  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  quadri- 
•yllables. 

*quad-ri-syr-la-ble,  *.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  syllable  (q  v.).j  A  word  con  sis  ting  of  four 
syllables. 

"Disguised  their  emptiness  under  this  pompon* 
yuadrityUttMe."—l1<}utnoey'  Xoman  Meal*. 

iiuad-rlv'-a-lent,  o.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Lat.  ralens,  pr.  par.  of  valto  =  to  be  worth.] 

CKem,  :  Equivalent  to  four  units  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
{TETRAD.] 

<juad'-ri  valve,  a.  &  «.  [Fret  quadri-t  and 
fing.  valve  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

Bot.  :  Opening  by  four  valves.  (Used  of  a 
pericarp,  4c.) 

B.  As.  subst.  :  One  of  a  set  of  four  folds  or 
leaves  forming  a  door. 

*  quad-rf-val'-vu-lar,  o.    [Pref.   quadri-t 
snd  Eng.  valvular  (q.v.).]  Th^sameas  QUADRI- 

VALVE  (q.V.X 

*  quad-r*V-X-al,  a.  &  *.    [QUADRIVIUK.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Having  four  ways  or  roads 
meeting  in  a  point. 

"  A  forum  with  guadrivtal  streets,** 

Ben  Joneon  :  Xptframt. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  arts  constituting 
the  quadrivium  (q.v.). 

"  The  quadrivial*  are  now  smallle  regarded  In  either 
Of  them  [the  universities!,"—  JJolinthed;  Oetcrlption 
d.  bit.  it.  ch.  iii. 


•quad  riv'-I  ous,<i.  [QUADRIVIAL.)  Going 
iu  four  ways  or  directions. 

••Walking  off  quadriviQUt,"  —  R9ade!  Cloister  A 
Hearth,  ch.  xxiv. 

quad-rfV-t-um,  t.  [Iat.  =  (1)  a  place  where 
four  roads  meet  ;  (2)  the  four  mathematical 
sciences  —  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  from  qvatuor  =  four,  and  ria  =  a 
way.]  In  the  middle  ages  an  educational 
course  consisting  of  the  four  mathematical 
sciences  mentioned  above. 

*  quad-riSb'-u-lar-^,  a.  [First  element 
Lat.  quadrut  =  "square  ;  second  doubtful.] 
Four-sided  ;  containing  four. 

"There  1*  a  ouadroltulary  Baying,  which  passe* 
current  in  the  Westerne  world.  That  the  BIUMTOQT  is 
King  of  Kings,  the  Spaniard  Kin*  of  Men.  the  French 
King  of  Aues,  the  King  of  England  King  of  Devilla." 
—Jf.  Ward  :  Simple  Cobbler  (ed.  1647),  p.  48. 


quad-roon',   quar-ter-on,  *.  &  a. 

cuarteron,  from  Lat.  quartus  —  fourth.] 


[9p. 


,  .  . 

A.  As  subst.  ;  A  person  who  is  one  quarter 
negro  and  three-quarters  white  ;  that  is,  one 
of  whose  grandparents  was  white  and   the 
other  negro  ;   and  one  of  whose  immediate 
parents  was  white  and  the  other  mulatto. 

"  IUU;<1  by  Creoles  aud  Indians,  Mestizo*  and  Quad. 
room.*—  Hacaulay  ;  nisi.  Kna.,  ch.  xriii. 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  person  of  such 
descent;  quarter-blooded. 

"  A  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  A  guad- 
roan  girl."—  A/acaulay:  nut,  £ng.t  ch.  1. 

quad-rox'-ide,  s.     [QUANDRANTOUDE.] 

*quad'-ru-man,     quad'-  ru-  mane,    s. 

[QuADRUMANA.J    Any  individual  of  the  Quad- 
rumana  (q.v.). 

t  quad-ru'-ma-na,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  quadri- 
manus  =  having  four  hands.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  founded  by 
Cuvier,  and  containing  the  Monkeys,  Apes, 
Baboons,  and  Lemurs  (the  Linnt&au  genera 
Simia   and  Lemur).      Owen  divided  it  into 
three   groups,    Catarhina,     Fluty  rhiua,    and 
Strepsirhina.     [PRIMATES.]     (Cf.   Mivart,  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  1867,  pp.  299-429.) 

"  If  we  accept,  with  Prof.  Owen  [Anat.  Vert..  II.  653  J. 
as  the  definition  of  the  word  'foot.'  'an  extremity  in 
which  the  hallux  ferius  the  fulcrum  lu  standing  or 
walking,  then  man  alone  has  a  pair  of  feet.  But. 
anatomically,  tha  foot  of  apes  agrees  far  more  with  the 
foot  of  man  than  with  his  hand,  and  similarly  the 
ape's  hand  resembles  man's  hand,  and  differs  from  his 
foot.  Even  estimated  physiologically,  or  according  to 
use,  the  hand  throughout  the  whole  order  [Primates] 
remains  the  prehensile  organ  par  excellence,  while  the 
predominant  function  of  tha  loot,  however  prehensile 
it  be.  is  constantly  locomotive.  Therefor*  the  term 
(Juiidrumana  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  anatomi- 
cally both  apes  and  man  hare  two  hands  and  a  pair  of 
feet."—  at.  0.  Jlivart:  Man  A  A  pet,  p.  88. 

2.  Palasont.  :  The  earliest  known  remains 
are  those  of  Lemuravua  (q.v.)  from  the  Eocene 
of  New  Mexico.    The  other  genera  which  pre- 
sent any  points  of  interest  are  treated  sepa- 
rately.   [DBTOPITHECUS,  PuoprraEcus,  PRO- 

TOPITHECUS.] 

quad  -  ru'  -  ma  -  nous,  *  quad  -  rlm'-a  - 
nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  quadruman(d)  ;  Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  four  hands;  pertain- 
ing to  the  Quadrumana. 

"Frofewor  Huxley  maintains  that  the  tenn  Quad- 
rumanout  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  if  It  be 
held  to  mean  that  the  hind  hand  of  a  moukey  is  ana- 
tomlcally  homologous  with  the  hand  rather  than 
with  the  foot  of  man."—  i>««:  Antiy.  Man,  p.  m 

quad  '-rune,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gritstone 
with  a  calcareous  cement. 

quad-ru-ped,   o.  &  «.      [Fr.    quadrupede; 

Ital.  quadruptdo.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  four  legs  and  feet  ; 
four-footed. 

B.  As  subst.  :  In  popular  language,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  four-footed  Mammalia,  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  the  four-footed  Reptilia. 

"  The  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  yuudrvpedt."  —  Mac- 
aulay:  Ifitt.  £tvj..  ch.  UL 

*  quad-ru'  -po-dal,  a.  &  *.  [Bng.  quadruped  ; 
•ul.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Quadruped  ;  having  four  legs 
and  feet  ;  pertaining  to  a  quadruped. 

"Prom  that  groveling,  quadrup«da.l  shape.  "—Bow- 
cU  :  Parly  of  Bftttti,  p.  C. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  quadruped. 

"  The  coldest  of  any  quadrupedal*.''—  ffowttt  t  Parly 
ofBtaitt,  p.  11. 

*  quad  -ru-pe-dat-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  quadruped  ; 
•ated.]    Turned  into  quadrupeds  or  beasts. 

"  Quadrupedat«d  with  an  earthly  cuTetoumiess.  "— 
Adtim  :  Workt,  i.  199. 

*  quad'-ru-ped-ljni,  *.    [Eng.  quadruped  ; 
-ism.]    The  state  or  condition  of  a  quadruped. 

"  Quadruptditm  to  not  considered  an  obstacle  to 
a  certain  kind  of  canon  izatiou."—  Souths  it  :  The  Doctor, 
ch.  oxciz, 

qnad'-rn-ple,  o.  &  ».  [Pr.  quadruple,  from 
Lat.  quadruplits  =  fourfold,  from  quatuor  = 
four,  and  plico  =  to  fold.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Fourfold  ;  four  times  told. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Fourfold  ;  a  sum,  quantity, 
or  number  four  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

Quadruple-Alliance,  •. 

Hut.  :  An  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland  in  1713-19,  and  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1884. 

quadruple  counterpoint,  s. 

Music  :  The  construction  of  four  melodies 
or  parts  to  be  performed  together,  in  such  a 


manner  that  they  can  be  interchanged  with- 
out involving  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
musical  grammar. 

quad'-ru-ple,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  quadrupler,  from 
Lat.  quadrupto  —  to  multiply  by  four,  from 
guadruplus=.  quadruple  (q.v.).] 

A.  lutrans.  :  To  become  fourfold  as  much 
or  as  many  ;  to  increase  fourfold. 

"It  has  probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled,"— 
JiacatUny  :  Uitt.  Kng.,  ub.  iii. 

B.  Traiu.  :  To  make  four  times  as  much  or 
as  many  ;  to  multiply  fourfold. 

"A  method  by  which  the  fatty  constituent*  sus- 
pended in  milk  may  be  quadrupled,"  —  Daily  Tele- 
graph, March  20,  1886. 

quad'  -ru-plcx,  o.  [Lat.]  Fourfold,  quad- 
ruple. 

quadruples  -  telegraphy,  *.  Tele- 
graphy in  which  four  messages  are  sent  simul- 
taneously along  one  wire.  This  was  first 
successfully  effected  on  a  wire  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  in  1877. 

quad-ru'-pli-cate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  qvadrupli- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  quadruplico  =  to  make  quad- 
ruple (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fourfold;  four  times  repeated, 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  fourth  power. 

quad-ru'-pll-cate,  v.t.  [QtjArmtTPLicATE,  a.] 
To  make  fourfold,  to  double  twice, 

quad-ru-pli-ca'-tton,  *.  [Lat  quadruplt- 
catio,  from  quadniplicatits,  pa.  par.  of  guodru- 
plico  —  to  quadruplicate  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
process  of  quadruplicating  ;  the  state  of  being 
quadruplicated. 

*  quad-ru-pll9'-i-ty,  *.    [As  if  from  a  Lat 
quadruplicitas.]     The  state  or  condition  of 
being  fourfold. 

"  'Mongst  the  guadrupHotty 
Of  elemental  essence,  terra  ia  but  thought 
To  be  mpunctutn."  Greene  :  friar  Bacon. 

*  quad'-ru-ply,  adv.   [Kng.  quadruple)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  quadruple,  or  fourfold  manner  or  degree; 
to  a  fourfold  quantity  or  degree. 

"  The  Innocent  person  Is  yitadruply  recompensed 
for  the  loss  of  time."—  A»V<:  Gulliver'  t  Trunlt  (Lilli- 
put),  ch.  vi. 

quaer'-e,  *.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  gucBro  =  to 
seek,  to  Inquire.]  Seek,  inquire,  question. 
When  placed  before  or  after  a  proposition  or 
word,  quaere  implies  *  doubt  of  Its  correctness 
or  truth,  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  in- 
quiring into  the  point.  It  is  frequently  ab- 
breviated into  Qu.  [QUERY.] 

"<l>irere,  it  'tis  steeped  In  the  some  liquor.  It  may 
not  prevent  the  fly  and  grub."  —  Mortimer  ;  Jfutbandry. 

*  qnms'-ta,  *.     [Lat.,   from  quasstus  =  gain, 
proflt,  advantage.]    An  indulgence  or  remis- 
sion of  penance  granted  by  the  pope,  and 
exposed  for  sale. 

quzes  tor,  «.    [QUESTOB.] 
quaas'-tus,  s.    [QLESTUS.] 

quaff,  *  quaught,  *  quaffe,  v.t.  &i,    [For 
ocA,  from  quach,  quaich,  quech,  qve/~=:a,  cup 
;otch),  from  Ir.  &  Gael.  cwocft  =  a  cup,  a 
wl,  a  milking-pail.     Cf.  Wei.  cwcft,  =  a  round 
cavity,  a  crown  of  a  hat,  a  hive.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  drink  ;  to  swallow  In  larg« 
draughts  ;  to  drink  abundantly  or  copiously. 

"  Then,  quick  1  the  cap  to  quaff  that  chases  sorrow.  * 
Browning  ;  Paraaeltut,  iv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  copiously  or  luxuri- 
ously.   (Dryden  :  Homer;  Iliad  L) 

*  quaff  tide,  *  quaf-tlde,  s.  Time  for 
drinking.  (Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  sEncid  iv.  34.) 

*  quaff,  $.     [QUAFF,  v.}    A  draught 

"Now,  Al  vina  begins  her  qunff* 
Greene  :  Looking.  abut/or  L'mdon,  p.  ML 

quaff'-er,  *.  [Eng.  quaff;  -tr.}  One  who 
quaffs  or  drinks  largely. 

*  quaf-fer,  v.i.    fProb.  tor  quaver  (q.v.).]    To 
shake,  to  grope  or  feel  about. 

"  Long  broad  bills  to  guajfer  and  hunt  in  waters  and 
mud."  —  DerHam:  Phyrico-T\eology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iL 
(Note.) 

quag,  *.  [An  abbrev.  of  quagmire  (q.v.).]  A 
quagmire,  a  bog. 

"  Striding  along  between  the  whin  bushes  or  through 
toe  fuayt.  —  Atten&um,  Sept.  3,  1881. 

quag'-ga,  s.    [See  extract,  under  def.  2.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  Equus  (Asinits,  Gray)  quagrja,  a  striped 
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boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exiat.    -ing. 
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equine  form,  from  South  Africa,  now  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  extinct.  Buckley  (Proc.  ZooL 
Soc.,  1876,  p. 
291)  notes 
that,  though 
even  then 
"apparently 
unk  Mown, 
In  1836  "it 
was  very 
numerous  in 
the  plains 
north  [a  mis- 
print  for 
south] of the 
Vaal  river." 
Height  at 
•  h  oulders 
about  four  feet ;  striped  only  on  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders ;  prevailing  colour  brown,  ab- 
domen, legs,  and  part  of  tail  whitish-gray. 
2.  Equus  burchellii.  [ZEBRA.] 

"  This  [Equui  burchfllii]  it  the  Quagga  par  excellence 
of  South  African  sportsmen.  .  .  .  Their  note  is  a  sort 
of  bark,  like  the  Dutch  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Ouaffffo,  whence,  most  probably,  came  the  name."— 
Proc.  £ool.  Soc.,  1876.  p.  282. 

quag  gy,  a.  [Eng.  quag ;  -y.]  Boggy ;  soft 
or  yielding  like  a  quagmire. 

"  Which  lives  for  all,  who  flounder  boldly  on 
Through  quaggy  boirs." 
Blackie  :  Layt  of  Uiyhlandt  *  Iilandt,  p.  191. 

quag   mire,  *.    [For  quake-mire,  from  quake 
ana  mire.]    [QUAVE,  QUAVEHIRE.] 
/ 1.  A  shaking  bog  or  marsh ;  wet,  boggy 
land  that  shakes  and  yields  under  the  foot. 

"  Only  a  narrow  track  of  firm  ground  roso  abort  the 
gita'jmirt."—.Vacau!vy  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

2.  A  place  wet,  miry,  and  soft  as  a  bog. 
"The  roads  had  become  mere  quagmiret."—iltu.-au. 
lay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

qua  hang'  (au  as  S),  qua-hog',  *.    [From 

Narraganset  Indi&n  poquauhock.] 

ZooL  :  Venus  mercenaria,  a  bivalve  having 
its  inside  tipped  with  purple.  (New  England.) 
(Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

qnaich,  quaigh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  quegh,  5. 
[Irish  &  GaeL  cuach.]  [QUAFF,  t>.J  Adriuk- 
ing-cup  or  vessel.  (Scotch.) 

quaid,  a.    [QUED.] 

"quaid,  *quayd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [See  def. ) 
Crushed,  cowed,  depressed,  dejected.  (Proba- 
bly for  quailed  or  quaved,  from  Mid.  Eng.  quave 
E  to  shake.) 

"  Therewith  his  sturdie  courage  soon  was  guayd." 
Spenter;  F.  ft.,  L  vUL  11 

quail  (1),  *  qualle  (1),  *  quayle,  *  queal, 

*quel-en  (pa.  t.  *  qual,  quailed),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  cvtelan,  =  to  die,  in  comp.  dcwelan  =  to 
die  utterly ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  quelen  =  to  pine 
away ;  O.  H.  Ger.  quelan  =  to  suffer  torment ; 
A.S.  cwulu  =  destruction  ;  Icel.  kvol;  Dut.  & 
Bw.  qval ;  Ger.  qual  =  torment,  agony.] 

A*  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  die,  to  perish. 
"HenfueladAonhuugre."    O.  Eng.  Bomilitt,  L  1U. 

*2.  To  faint,  to  sink. 

•My  false  spirits  quail."  Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  B. 

S.  To  have  the  spirits  or  courage  give  away, 
M  before  hunger  or  difficulties ;  to  shrink,  to 
cower,  to  lose  heart 

*'  Paule  was  afrayed  of  their  quayling,  whom  be  had 
Instructed  by  his  own  teachlnge.'  — L'dal ;  preface  to 
the  Firtt  of  Timothie, 

*  A.  To  fade,  to  wither,  to  die  out. 

"  8*  virtue  quailed  and  vice  began  to  grow." 

Tancred  A  (iitmunda  (1568). 

*5.  To  slacken. 

"  Let  not  search  and  Inquisition  quail." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  like  It,  11.  2. 

•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink ;  to  crush,  to  depress. 

•"That  ne'er  quail  t  me  at  which  your  greatest  quake." 
llraytun  :  Baront  Wart,  vi.  S3. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  quell. 

**  With  force  of  might,  and  vertue  great,  his  stormy 
blasts  to  quail. 

Surrey  :  The  Complaint  ofaLouer. 

mill  (2),  «  qualle  (2),  *  quayl-yn,  „.{. 
[O.  Fr.  waillcr  (Fr.  miller),  from  Lat.  coagulo 
=  to  coagulate  (q.v.).]  To  curdle,  to  coagu- 
late, as  milk.  (Prov.) 

"Iquaylt  u  mylke  doth.  JeqwiUebolu.'—rali- 
ffrave. 

quail,    -qualle,    '  qunillc,    'quayle,    s. 

[O.  Fr.  quailU  (Fr.  cattle),  from  Low  Lat. 
quaquila  =  a  quail,  from  O.  Dut.  quackel  =  a 
quacker,  a  quail,  from  quacken  =  to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Ital.  qttaglia  =  a  quail.) 


1.  Ord.  Lang,  tt  Ornith. :  The  genus  Coturnix, 
espec.  Coturnix  commit  nis,  or  dactylisonans,  the 
latter  name  having  reference  to  the  peculiar 
dactylic  call  of  the  male,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  provincial  name  of  Wet-my-lips,  Wet- 
my-feet,  from  a  supposed  similarity  of  sound. 
It  is  widely  distributed  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, visiting  Europe  in  early  summer  and 
returning  southwards  in  the  autumn,  when 
immense  numbers  are  caught  and  fattened  for 
the  market,  as  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 
They  nest  on  the  ground,  laying  from  nine  to 
fifteen  pyriform  yellowish-white  eggs,  blotched 
with  dark  brown.  The  males  are  polygamous 
and  extremely  pugnacious.  The  quails  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  a  different  family, 
Odontophoridfe,  and  differ  from  the  Old  World 
forms  in  some  of  their  habits.  There  are 
about  50  or  CO  species.  The  best  known  of  the 
American  quails  is  Ortyx  virginiunus,  the  Vir- 
ginian Quail,  usually  known  as  the  Partridge, 
or  Bob  White,  from  its  peculiar  whistling  note. 
It  is  a  favorite  game  bird.  Lophortyx  californica, 
the  California  Quail,  is  also  esteemed  aa  a  game 
bird.  The  genus  Excalfactoria  contains  the 
Dwarf  Quails,  and  the  family  Turaicidte  the 
Bush  Quails. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  courtesan,  a  prostitute. 

"An    honest    fellow    enough,    and  one    that   lores 

yuaiU.-—ShaketfJ. :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  T.  1. 

3.  Script :  typ  (selav),  V^J  (selaiv)  (Exod. 
xvi.  13,  Num.  xi.  31,  82,  &c.)  seems  correctly 
rendered. 

quail-call,  a.     A  quail-pipe. 

"  In  the  old  days  they  [quails]  were  taken  In  England 
in  a  net,  attracted  therein  by  means  of  a  quail-call — a 
simple  Instrument,  the  use  of  which  Is  now  wholly 
neglected— on  which  their  uote  are  easily  imitated."— 
£ ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xx.  47. 

quail-pigeons,  s.  pU 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Ueophapo. 

quail-pipe,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pipe  or  call  for  alluring  quatU  to 
the  net. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  human  throat. 

*'  To  clear  my  quail-ptpe,  and  refresh  my  soul. 
Full  oft  I  araiu'd  the  spicy  tiut-lirown  bowl." 

Pop*:  Wif«  of  Bat\,  ais. 
quail-snipes,  s.pl 

Ornith. :  The  family  Thinocoridae  (q.v.). 
They  are  small  birds  confined  to  temperate 
South  America,  resembling  quails  in  appear- 
ance, but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Plovers. 

*  quaint,  *  quainte,  v.t.     [An  abbrev.  of 
acquaint  (q.v.).]    To  acquaint,  to  iaform. 

"  If  he  travaile  and  quainte  him  well." 

Kecvrde:  Cattle  of  Knowledge. 

quaint,  *  coint,  *  coy nt,  *  koynt,  * qeint, 
*  quoyntc,  *  qucinte,  *  queynt, 
*quoynte,  «.  [O.  Fr.  coint,  from  Lat. 
cognitus  —  known,  well-known,  pa.  par.  of 
cognosce  =  to  know.  The  meaning  has  been 
influenced  by  Lat.  comptus  —  neat,  adorned, 
pa.  par.  of  cnmo  =  to  arrange,  to  adorn ;  Ital. 
conto  =  known,  noted.] 

*  L  Remarkable,  notable,  strange. 

"An  quoynte  tour  hil  lete  make  euery  del  of  tre.* 
Robert  of  tilouctttcr,  p.  408. 

*  2.  Noted,  well-known,  celebrated,  famous. 
"Marius,  ys  sone,  was  kyng,  guoynte  mon  and  bold." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  72. 

*3.  Cunning,  crafty,  artful.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.t 
8,605.) 

4.  Skilful,  artful,  subtle,  ingenious. 

"  The  erle  was  folle  qunynte,  did  mak  a  rich  ffftlele. 
With  fourscore  armed  knyghtes." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  64. 

5.  Prim,  shy,  affectedly  nice,  fastidious. 

"  Every  look  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaint." 

Speraer:  F.  «..  IV.  i.  4. 

*6.  Fine,  neat,  elegant,  graceful. 

"  To  show  how  quaint  an  oraior  you  are. ' 

Shakctp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  1IL  S. 

7.  Old  and  antique ;  singular  or  curious 
from  strangeness  or  unusual  occurrence :  as, 
a  quaint  dress. 

*  8.  Artificially  elegant ;  neat,  trim,  pretty, 
pleasing. 

"A  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion. " — 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ilL  4. 

9.  Odd,  whimsical,  farfetched,  curious. 
"  Her  ballad.  Jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device." 
Bftittie  ;  The  Minttrel,  bk.  L 

*  qualnt-lse,  *  queint  isc,  *  quoynt  yso, 
».    [O.  Fr.  cointise.} 

1.  Cunning,  artfulness,  cleverness. 

"The  devil  Qghteth  ayenit  man  more  by  queintite 
and  sleight  than  by  atrengtlj."— Chaucer  :  The  Parionet 
Tale. 


2.  Strangeness,  euriousness,  oddness. 

"  Wrought  was  hU  rube  in  strauuge  gin*, 
And  ail  to  slittered  fur  qurtutitr." 

li',n,,,nn(>,fthe   ROM. 

quaint'-ly,  *  queint  ly,  *  quoynt e-liche, 

adv.     [Eng.  quaint;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Skilfully,  cunningly,  artfully. 

"  A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords." 

Shaketp. ;  Two  Oenttemen,  1U.  L 

*  2.  Neatly,  nicely. 

"  The  lines  are  rery  quaintt#  writ." 

Shakeip. :  Two  Gentlfmen.  1L  L 

•3.  Ingeniously,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"Those  points,  Indeed,  you  quaintly  prove." 

Prior  :  Turtle  &  Sparrow. 

4.  Oddly,  whimsically,  fancifully. 

"Hong  full  with  flowres  and  garlandB?ualnfIvma.J-. 
Browne :  Britanniat  PattoroM,  U.  T 

quaint  ness,  s.  [Eng.  quaint;  -ness.]  Tlu 
quality  or  state  of  being  quaint. 

"  The  easy  turns  and  quatntnett  of  the  song." 
Draifton :  Pattoralt.  eel.  ». 

*  quair,  *  qnaire,   *  cwaer,   ».    [O.   Fr 

quaier($T.  cahier).]    [QUIICK.]    A  little  book, 
a  pamphlet. 

quake,  'quak  en,  *cwak-i-en,  (pa.  t 
*  quake,  *  quook,  quaked),  v.t.  &  i.  (A. 8. 
cwadan  =  to  quake  ;  cf.  cweccan  =  to  wag. 
From  the  same  root  as  quick  (q.v).  Prov. 
Ger.  quacken;  Dan.  qyackle.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  as  through  fear  or 
cold,    (Tyndall:  Workes,  p.  118.) 

2.  To  be  shaken  with  more  or  less  violent 
commotions ;  to  vibrate. 

"  Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  to  guake." 

Speruer:  F,  <j.,  III.  xiL  ST. 

3.  To  tremble,  move,  or  give  way  under  the 
feet,  as  from  want  of  solidity  :  as,  a  quaking 
bog. 

*  B.    Trans. :     To    cause    to    quake    or 
tremble ;  to  frighten. 

"  Where  ladles  shall  be  frighted 
And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more." 

bhaketp.  :  Cortolanut,  I.  ». 

*  quake,    ».      [QUAKE,    v.]     A    quaking,    a 
trembling,  a  shaking  ;  a  tremulous  agitation  ; 
a  shudder. 

"  Tnrne  ageyne  In  quake."  Curtor  Mundi,  927. 

*  quake-breech,  s.    A  coward. 

"  Excors,  a  heartlesse,  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  a  qnak*- 
breech,  without  boldness,  spirit,  wit;  a  sot,"—  Withal: 
Mctiuntirie,  p.  838  (ed.  1608). 

quake-grass,  s.    Quaking-grass  (q.v.). 

*  quake-tail, «.    The  wagtail  (q.v.). 

quak  er,  s.  [So  named  by  Justice  Bennot, 
in  deriaion  of  George  Fox,  who  had  adinoniahod 
the  Judge  and  those  around  him  "to  quake  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"] 

1.  [FRIEND,  5.,  If  (4).] 

2.  The  same  as  QuAKER-omf(q.v.). 
Quakers  and  Shakers,  s.  pL 
Sot. :  Briza  media. 
quaker-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Diomedea  fitliginosa,  the  Sooty 
Albatross. 

quaker-grass,  *.    Quaking-grass  (q.v.), 

quaker-gun,  s.  An  imitation  of  a  gun, 
made  of  wood  or  other  material,  and  placed 
in  the  port-hole  of  a  vessel,  or  the  embrasure 
of  a  fort,  to  deceive  the  enemy.  (So  called  from 
Its  inoffensive  character.) 

quak'-er-ess,  *.  [Eng.  quaker;  -CM.)  A 
female  quaker. 

quak' -er-  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  quaker;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  quakers;  resembling 
quak  era  ;  characteristic  of  quakers. 

"  Her  rippling  hair  covered  by  a  quakerith  net-cap." 
—O.  Eliot :  Daniel  Veranda,  ch.  xviii. 

quak  -er-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  quaker ;  -ism.]  The 
manners,  doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  quakers. 

"  He  hath  helped  to  make  quakerim,  considered  In 
Its  discipline,  a  civil  community  or  corporation." — 
Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church  A  State. 

* qualt-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  quaker;  -ly.]  Re- 
sembling, or  characteristic  of,  quakers ; 
quakerish. 

"You  would  not  have  Englishmen,  when  they  are 
In  company,  hold  a  silent  quaker! y  meeting." — Good- 
man :  Winter  Evening  Confabulativnt,  p.  1. 

*  quak'-er-y, «.  [Eng.  quaker ; -y.]  Quakerism. 

"  Ouakery,  though  it  pretend  higb.  is  mere  sAdducism 
at  the  bottom."—  ffallyweU:  Pamttum,  ch.  iv. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
•r.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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quak'-Ing,  pr.  pa.  or  o.    [QUA KB,  v.] 
quaking-grass,  s,    [BBIZA.] 

quak'-ing-ly,  *  quak-ing-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
quaking;  -ly.]  In  a  quaking  or  trembling 
manner ;  tremblingly. 

-  But  never  pen  did  more  i/ualci»>jly  perform  bis 
office."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  lik.  iii. 

*  quakke,  s.    [QUACK,  s.] 

quak'-y,  a.  [Eng.  q\iak(e);  -y.]  Quaking, 
shaking,  quaggy  ;  as,  a  quaky  bog.  • 

"Old.  and  toothless,  mid  quaky."— Thackeray : 
Roundabout  Paprrt,  No,  xxlx. 

•  quale,  v.t.    [QUAIL,  v.] 

qua -le-a,  s.  [The  native  name  of  one  species 
In  Guiana.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Vochyacese.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  some  of  the  latter  130  feet  high,  with 
a  five-parted  spurred  calyx,  a  single  petal,  and 
one  fertile  stamen.  From  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
Known  specie3  about  thirty.  Qualea  pulcher- 
rima  has  the  calyx  blue  and  the  petal  red. 

*  qual'-I-f I-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  qualify ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  qualified  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  qualified,  abated,  or  modified. 

"  We  may  find  it  qualiflable  if  we  consider  that  .  .  . 
tbey  were  insufferably  heinous  and  abominable,  — 
Barrow  :  Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  87. 

qual-I-fl-ca'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
qualificatus,  pa.  par.  of  qualifico  =  to  qualify 
(q.v.);  Ital.  qualijicazione,] 

1.  The  act  of  qualifying ;  the  state  of  being 
qualified ;  adaptation,  fitness. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  person's  name  on  this  register 
being  decisive  of  bis  right  to  vote  ;  its  absence  equally 
conclusive  aa  to  his  want  of  qualification."— Black- 
ttone :  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  qualifying,  abating,  or  modify- 
ing; a  qualifying,  modifying,  or  extenuating 
circumstance ;  restriction,  limitation. 

3.  That  which  qualifies  a  person  or  thing 
for  any  particular  purpose  or  use,  as  a  place, 
an  office,  an  employment ;    any  natural  or 
acquired    quality,    property,    or    possession 
which  fits  or  entitles  the  possessor  to  exercise 
any  right,  privilege,  function,  or  duty. 

"  The  two  main  quaH/teationt  that  go  to  the  making 
op  a  disciple  of  Christ." — Sharp :  Sermon*,  vol.  1.,  ser.  4. 

*  4.  Appeasement,  abatement.     (Shakesp. : 
Othello,  ft.  1.) 

•  qual'-J-f i-ca-tlVO,  a.  &  ».     [Eng.  qualifi- 
oat(ion);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving,  or  having  the  power,  to 
qualify  or  modify. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  serves  to  qualify, 
modify,  or  limit;  a  qualifying,  modifying,  or 
limiting  term,  clause,  or  statement. 

"  Some  who  will  fortrive  the  use  of  our  qualiflcatiaet." 
—Fuller:  General  Worth ia,  ch.  xxi. 

qual-i-f I-ca-tor, «.    [Low  Lat.]   [QUALIFY.] 
Roman  Church :  An  officer  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  whose  business  is  to  examine  and 
prepare  causes  for  trial. 

qua!  -If  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [QUALITY.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  ; 

L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

I.  Having  a  certain  qualification  or  qualifi- 
cations ;  fitted  by  accomplishments  or  endow- 
ments, or  by  the  possession  of  certain  qualities, 
properties,  or  powers,  to  exercise  any  right, 
privilege,  function,  or  duty:  as,  a  qualified 
voter. 

*  2.  Accomplished,  endowed. 

"  To  him  that  is  such  x  qiialijltd  young  gentleman." 
—Bernard :  Terence  in  Knglith,  p.  286. 

3.  Accompanied  with  some  qualification, 
modification,  or  limit;  modified,  limited:  as, 
ft  qualified  statement. 

II.  Secies. :  Applied  to  a  person  enabled  to 
hold  two  benefices. 

qualified-fee,  *.    [FEE,  *.,  II.  2.  (2)  (a).] 
qualified  oath,  «. 

Scots  Law :  The  oath  of  a  party  on  a  refer- 
ence where  circumstances  are  stated  which 
must  necessarily  be  taken  as  part  of  the  oath, 
and  therefore  qualify  the  admission  or  denial. 

qualified-property,  s. 

Law;  A  limited  right  of  ownership:  as  (1) 
Bnch  right  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals 
which  he  has  reclaimed  ;  (2)  such  right  as  a 
bailee  has  in  the  chattel  transferred  to  him 
by  the  bailment. 


*  qual'-I-f led-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  qualified ;  -ly.] 

In  a  qualified  manner ;  with  qualification  or 
limitatiom, 

•quaT-i-fied-ne'ss.s.  [Eng. qualified;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  qualified  or  fit. 

qual -I-f  i-er,  s.  [Eng.  qualify;  -«r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  qualifies. 

qnaT-X-fy,  *  qual-i-fie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
qualifier,  from  Low  Lat.  qualified  =  to  endow 
with  a  quality:  Lat.  qualis=of  what  sort, 
and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  such  as  is  required  ;  to  furnish 
with  the  qualifications,  as  knowledge,  skill,  or 
other  accomplishment,  necessary  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  to  fit  for  any  place,  oflice,  or  occupa- 
tion. 

"  To  qualify  yourselves  for  the  receiving  the  fruits 
and  benefits  of  these  mercies."— Sharp  :  Sermoni,  vol. 
Tt,  ser.  18. 

2.  To  make  legally  qualified  or  capable ;  to 
furnish  with  legal    power,  qualification,  or 
capacity  for  exercising  any  right,  privilege, 
function,  or  duty  :  as,  To  qualify  *  person  as 
a  voter. 

3.  To  modify  ;  to  limit  by  exceptions  or 
qualifications  ;  to  narrow,  to  restrict :  as,  To 
qualify  a  statement. 

*  4.  To  moderate,  to  temper,  to  soften,  to 
assuage,  to  abate. 

"  Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  It.  7. 

*  5.  To  temper,  to   regulate,  to    vary,  to 
moderate. 

"  It  hath  no  larynx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound." 
— Browne.  ( Webtter. } 

*.6.  To  ease,  to  soothe.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II. 
vi.  51.) 

7.  To  modify  or  moderate  the  strength  of; 
to  dilute,  to  weaken.  (Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch. 
xxxviii.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making 
one's  self  qualified  for  any  place,  ofiflce,  func- 
tion, or  occupation  ;  to  establish  a  right  to 
exercise   any  right,  privilege,    function,    or 
duty  (followed  by  for) :  as,  To  qualify  for  an 
elector,  to  qualify  for  a  surgeon. 

2.  To  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
office ;  hence,  to  make  oath  to  any  fact.  (Amer.) 

qual'-I-ta  tive,  a.  [Eng.  qualit(y);  -ative.] 
Pertaining  to  quality  ;  estimable  according  to 
quality. 

qualitative-analysis,  s.    [ANALYSIS.] 

*  qual'-J-ta-tlve-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  qualitative  ; 
-ly.]     In  a  qualitative  manner;    as  regards 
quality. 

*  qual'- 1- tied,    a.       [Eng.    quality;    -ed.] 
Furnished  or  endowed  with  qualities  or  pas- 
sions ;  accomplished. 

"  Eplscopus  protested  he  was  not  so  111  qualitied," — 
Halt* :  Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  1618. 

qual'-a-t&  *  qual-i-tee,  *  qnal-i-tie, 
*  qual-i-tye,  ».  [Fr.  qualitet  from  Lat 
qualitatem,  accus.  of  qualitas  =  sort,  kind, 
from  qualis  —  of  what  sort ;  Sp.  calidad  ;  Ital. 
qualita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  condition  of  being  such  or  such; 
nature  relatively  considered. 

"  The  power  to  produce  any  Idea  in  oar  mind,  I  call 
quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is."— Locke  : 
Suman  Undent.,  vol.  L.  bk.  ii.,  ch  vlii.,  f  8. 

2.  That  makes  or  helps  to  make  any  person 
or  thing  such  as  he  or  it  is  ;  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  or  property  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
an  attribute,  a  property,  a  trait. 

"  I  have  many  111  qualities." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  11. 1. 

S.  Virtue  or  power  of  producing  particular 
effects  ;  particular  efficacy. 

"  O  mlckle  Is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualitlft," 
Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iL  S. 

•4.  Particular  condition,  disposition,  or 
temper  ;  character,  good  or  bad. 

"To-night  well  wander  through  the  street*,  and 
note  tlie  yuatttiet  of  people."  —  Shaketp, :  Antony  4 
Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

5.  A  special  or  assumed  character,  part,  or 
position  ;  capacity. 

*  6.  Profession,  occupation ;  a  fraternity. 

"  A  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  1. 


*  7.  Condition  in  relation  to  others;  com- 
parative rank. 

"  Extend  his  might 
Ouly  where  qunlitiet  were  leveL" 

Shukesp.  :  All't  Well  that  Endi  Welt.  1.  ft, 

8.  Superior  rank  or  condition  ;  superiority 
of  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank. 

"  Any  mail  of  quality  or  degree." 

Kh/tkesp. :  Lear,  v.  ft, 

IT  The  quality  :  Persons  of  high  social  rank, 
collectively.  Now  only  used  vulgarly. 

"  I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in  my 
featliera,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  tliey  will 
look  In  their  travelling  habits.'—  Additon:  Guardian. 

*  9.  A  state  of  affairs    producing    certain 
effects  ;  occasion,  cause,  ground,  reason. 

"  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Tlmon's  fury  T  " 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  iii.  6. 

*  10.  An  acquirement,  an  accomplishment. 

"  He  had  those  qualitiet  of  horsemanship,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding."— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

*  11.  Manner. 

"  Hat*  counsels  not  In  such  a  quality." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  til  1 

T  Quality  of  estate : 

Law  :  The  manner  in  which  the  enjoyment 
of  an  estate  is  to  be  exercised  during  the  time 
for  which  the  right  of  enjoyment  continues. 

quality- binding,  s.  A  kind  of  worsted 
tape  used  in  Scotland  for  binding  the  borders 
of  carpet  and  the  like.  (Simmonds.) 

*  qualle,  *.     [WHALE.] 

qual-ly,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  ellipti- 
cal iron  pan,  holding  about  five  gallons,  used 
in  the  East  Indies  for  manufacturing  sago  over 
a  fire.  (Simmonds.) 

qualm  (I  silent)  (1),  *  qualmc,  *  quaumc, 
s.  [A.8.  cwealm  ~  pestilence;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  kwalm  =  thick  vapour  ;  Dan.  qvalm  — 
suffocating  air,  qvalme  =  qualm,  nausea  ;  Sw. 
qvalm  ~  sultriness  ;  Ger.  qualm  =  vapour. 
From  the  same  root  as  quail  (1),  v.,  quell.] 

*  1.  A  pestilence,  a  plague  ;  mortal  illness. 
"  A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualme  ystorven." 

L'haucer  :  C.  T..  3,016. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  of  illnesf  ;  a  sudden  seizure 
of  sickly  languor  ;  a  throe  jr  throb  of  pain. 

"  A  qualm  took  him  on  a  sudden,  which  made  him 
retire  to  his  bed-chamber. "— Bowett :  Lettert,  bk.  L, 
|  &,  let.  32. 

3.  Specif. :  A  fit  or  seizure  of  sickness  at  the 
stomach  ;  a  sensation  of  nausea. 

4.  A  twinge  or  scruple ;  a  pang ;  compunc- 
tion ;  uneasiness. 

"  A  qualm  of  conscience  brings  me  back  again." 

Dryden :  Epilogue  to  the  frinceu  of  t'leoet. 

11  qualm  (I  silent)  (2),  a.  [From  the  sound.J 
The  cry  of  a  raven. 

"  As  ravens  qualm  or  schrlekf  ng  of  these  oules." 

Chaucer :  Troilui  it  Cretiida,  V. 

*  quar  mire,  s.     [A  corrupt,   of  quavemire.] 
A  quagmire,  a  bog. 

"  To  set  it  out  of  men's  puddels  and  qualmlrei^—Bp. 
Gardner ;  Of  True  Obedience,  fo.  9. 

qualm  -  ish  (2  silent),  *  qualm  -  yahe,  a. 

[Eng.  qualm  (1)  ;  -ish.]  Affected  with  a  qualm 
or  nausea ;  feeling  sick  at  the  stomach ;  in- 
clined to  vomit. 

"I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of.  leek."—  Shaketp. : 
Henry  V..  v.  L 

qualm'  ish  ly  (1m  as  m),  adv.  [Eng.  qualm- 
ish; -ly.]  In  a  qualmish  manner. 

qualm'-Ish-ness  (I  silent),  s.  [Etig.  qualm- 
ish ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
qualmish  ;  nausea,  qualm. 

quam'-ash,  s.    [North  American  Indian.) 
Bot. :  The  bulb  of  Camassia  esculenta.     It  is 

roasted,  made  into  cakes,  and  eaten  by  the 

North  American  Indians. 
T  Eastern  Quamash :  Scilla  esculenta, 

*  qua-mier,  «.    [QUAVEMIRE.]    Aquagmir* 

"  For  guamier  get  bootes." 

fiater:  llmbandrie,  p.  71, 

qua' mo-cllt,  s.  [Or.  icva^of  (kuamos)  =  a 
bean,  and  K\IT{><;  (klitus)  =  a  slope  or  hill-side^ 
or  from  Mahratta  name  of  one  species  kama- 
lata  (Graham).'} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvuleae.  They  are 
twiners  with  cordate  leaves  and  red  flowers, 
natives  of  the  tropics.  Type,  the  Cardinal 
Quamoclit  (Quamoclit  vulgaris).  About  four- 
teen species  are  cultivated.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  covering  pillars  and  walls  in 
greenhouses. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jolkrl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tioua,  -sioua  —  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcJL  del. 
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quandang— quare 


qn  an   dang,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  edible  fruit  of  Santalumatcntminatum. 

2.  Fusanus  acuminotus,  one  of  the  Santa- 
lacese.    The  nut,  which  resembles  an  almond, 
is  eaten  by  the  native  Australians. 

qnan'  da  ry,  quan  dar  y,  *  quan- 
da-re,  s.  [According  to  Skeat  a  corrupt,  of 
Mid.  Eng.  wandreth,  wandretke  =  evil  plight, 
adversity,  peril  ;  I  eel,  vandrcecUii  =  difficulty, 
trouble,  from  vandr  =  difficult  :  cogn.  with 
O.  Sw.  wandrdde  =  difficulty,  from  wand  = 
difficult.  The  old  derivation  was  from  FT. 
ou'en  dirai-je  f  =  what  shall  or  can  I  say  of 
ftfj  A  state  of  difficulty,  perplexity,  hesita- 
tion, or  uncertainty  ;  a  predicament,  a  pickle. 

"  Driv'n  to  a  cursed  quandary." 
Buckinghamshire  Election  of  I'ott  Laureate. 

*quan-da-ry,  quan-dar'-y,  v.t.  &  t. 
[QUANDARY,  s.j 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  into  a  quandary  or  state 
of  perplexity  or  uncertainty  ;  to  puzele,  to 
embarrass. 

"  Methlnki  I  am  yuandariai." 

g  :  MAdtert  Partun*.  lit  1. 


B./nirans.  ;  To  be  in  a  quandary;  to  hesitate. 

"  II*  quandaries  whether  to  go  forward  to  God."— 
Adam*:  Workt.  L  506. 

quan'  -net,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The  flat 
file  of  the  comb-maker,  having  the  handle  at 
one  side,  so  that  it  may  be  used  like  a  plane. 
The  teeth  incline  15"  forward,  and  are  made 
by  a  triangular  file,  not  by  a  chisel. 

quant,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf.  kent,  and 
Gael,  ceann  =  a  tip,  a  top.)  A  pole  ;  specif,  a 
bargeman's  pole  with  a  flat  cap  to  prevent 
its  penetrating  the  mud  ;  also  a  jumping  pole, 
similarly  fitted,  used  in  soft  or  boggy  places  ; 
also  applied  to  the  cap  of  such  poles. 

quan'  tic,  s.    [Lat.  quantus  =  how  much.] 

Math.  :  A  rational,  integral,  homogeneous 
function  of  two  or  more  variables.  They  are 
classified,  according  to  their  dimensions,  as 
quadric,  cubic,  quartic,  quintic,  &c.,  denoting 
qualities  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.,  degrees.  They  are  further  distinguished 
as  binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.,  according 
as  they  contain  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  varia- 
bles. Thus  the  quanticoj^  +  fcc^-f-cxi^  +  dy' 
is  a  binary  cubic. 

quan-ti  fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  quantify; 
-cation.]  The  act  or  process  by  which  any- 
thing is  quantJued  ;  the  act  of  determining 
the  quantity  or  amount,  especially  used  as  a 
term  in  logic.  Of  late  it  has  been  proposed 
to  quantify  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  i.e.t 
instead  of  writing  as  at  present,  All  A  is  B. 
Some  A  is  B,  to  write,  All  (or  some)  A  is  (all 
or  some)  B. 

"  The  thorough-going  quantification  at  the  predicate 
In  its  appliance  to  negative  propositions  Is  not  only 
allowable  .  .  .  it  is  even  indispensable."—  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  In  Athemxum,  Feb.  26,  1361. 


,  v.t.    [Lat.  quantus  =  how  much, 
how  great  ;  Eng.  suff.  -Jy.} 

Logic  :  To  mark  or  determine  the  quantity 
of;  to  mark  with  the  sign  of  quantity. 

quan'-tl-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  quantitativus,  from 

guantitas  (genit.  quantitatis)  —  quantity  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  quantitatij  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  quantitative.'} 
*  L  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 

"The  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantitative 
dimension*."—  Glanvill  :  tictpti*  Scientijlca.  ch,  zL 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  quantity. 
quantitative-analysis,  s. 

Chem.  ;  [ANALYSIS]. 


,  v'  f  EnS-  quantitative  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  quantitative  manner  ;  with  regard 
to  quantity. 

"By  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical  analysU 
erery  constituent  of  the  ores  oan  be  ascertained  quan. 
tittiti»cly."—Ca*ulii  Technical  £ducutor,  pt.  X.  ,  p.  205. 

*  quan'-tl-tive,  a.     [Eng.  quantify);  -ive.] 
Estimable  according  to  quantity  ;  quantitative. 

"  Dividing  bodies  according  to  quantittoe  p«rU"— 
Digb*  :  Of  Mcm't  Soul.  eh.  lit. 

•  quan'-ti-tive-ly;  adv.     [Eng.  quantitive; 
•ly.}    Quantitatively. 

quan'-tl-ty,  *  quan-ti  tc,  *  quan-ti  - 
tee,  *  quan-ti-tie,  s.  [Fr.  quantify  from 
Lat.  quantitatem,  accus.  of  quantitas,  from 
quantus  =  how  much,  how  great  ;  Sp.  cuanti- 
dad,  cantitlad;  Ital.  quantita.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  any- 
thing may  be  measured  ;  that  attribute  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ; 
extent,  measure,  size,  greatness. 

"  Now,  in  our  prevent  intended  survey  of  a  body, 
the  first  tbuuc  which  occun  to  our  sense  in  the  perusal 
of  it  is  itdquantity,  bulk,  or  magnitude."—  mgby  : 
Qf  Bodiet.  cti.  i. 

2.  Any  amount,  bulk,  mass,  or  indetermin- 
ate weight  or  measure  :  as,  a  quantity  of  earth, 
&  quantity  of  iron,  a  quantity  of  heat,   &c. 
Quantity  is  not  applied  to  things  considered 
as    individuals    or  beings,  ait    men,  houses, 
horses,  &c.,  in  speakitig  of  which  we  use  the 
terms  number  or  multitude. 

3.  A  large  sum,  number,  mass,  or  portion. 

**  Amongst  the  most  awful  plant*  that  we  grow  in 
quantity  are  anemones."—  Field,  March  18,  1886. 

•  4.  A  part,  a  portion  ;  espec.  a  small  por- 
tion ;  anything  very  little  or  diminutive. 

"  If  I  were  sawed  Into  quantitivt,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such."—  Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  /r.,  v.  1. 

•5.  Extent 

"  It  were  bnt  a  lyttell  realme  in  quantity,"—  Slyot  : 
The  Ootwrnvur,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  6.  Correspondent  degree  ;  proportion. 

"  Things  base  and  vile  holding  no  quantity," 

&o*«tj>.  .-  J/Mfiutnin«-r  A'ight't  Dream,  L  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  &  Prosody:   The    measure   of  a 
syllable  or  the  time  in  which  it  is  pronounced  ; 
the  metrical  value  of  syllables   as    regards 
length  or  weight  in  their  pronunciation. 

"  Greek  and  Latin  verse  comiiU  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  syllables."—  Daniel;  Defenc*  <tf  JUtyme. 

2.  Logic:  The  extent  to  which  the  predicate 
in  a  proposition  u  asserted  of  the  subject. 

"Another  division  of  propositions  Is  according  to 
their  quality  [or  extent}     If  the  predicate  is  said  of 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  proposition  Is  Universal; 
'  i  Particular  (or 
U  tyrants  are 
------  ,  -----------  ,  ---------  1  propositions, 

and  their  subjects  are  therefore  said  to  be  distributed, 
being  understood  to  stand,  each,  for  the  whole  of  its 
Sigmflcatea  ;  but.  Borne  islands  are  fertile.  All  tyrants 
are  not  assassinated,  are  Particular,  and  theiraubjc.cta, 
consequently,  not  distributed,  being  taken  to  stand 
fora  part  only  of  their  Signtncates."—  If  kately:  Logic, 
bk.  iiTcb.  sCl  L 

8.  -Math.  :  Any  thing  that  can  be  increased, 
diminished,  and  measured.  Thus,  number  is 
a  quantity  ;  time,  space,  weight,  &c.,  are  also 
quantities.  In  Mathematics,  quantities  are  re- 
presented by  symbols  (q.v.),  and  for  conve- 
nience these  symbols  themselves  are  oaUed 
quantities.  [IRRATIONAL-EXPRESSION.]  In 
algebra,  quantities  are  distinguished  as  known 
and  unknown  [ALGEBRA],  real  and  imaginary, 
constant  and  variable,  rational  and  irrational. 
Real  quantities  are  those  which  do  not  involve 
any  operation  impossible  to  perform  ;  variable 
quantities  are  those  which  admit  of  an  infinite 
number  of  values  in  the  came  expression  ; 
rational  quantities  are  those  which  do  not 
involve  any  radicals.  A  simple  quantity  is 
expressed  by  a  single  term,  as  a  or  6  ;  a  com- 


It of  part  of  it  only,  the  proposition  U  Pw 
partial):  e.g.,  Jiritain  U  an  b>Und.  All  I 
miserable.  No  miser  U  rich,  are  Universal  pi 


pound  quantity  by  two  or  more  terras  con- 
nected by  the  signs  +  (plus)  or  —  (minus). 
Quantities  which  have  the  sign  +  prefixed  to 


them  are  called  positive  or  affirmative  ;  those 
to  which  the  sign  —  is  prefixed  are  called 
negative.  Similar  quantities  are  such  as  con- 
sist of  the  same  letters,  and  the  same  powers 
of  the  letters,  as  abc,  —  2abc,  +  4abc,  &c. 
[CONSTANT,  a.,  IMAGINARY,  IRRATIONAL] 

T  (1)  Quantity  of  estate  : 
Law  :  The  time  during  which  the  right  of 
enjoyment  of  an  estate  continues. 

(2)  Quantity  of  matter  :  Its  mass,  aa  deter- 
mi  ned  by  i  ts  weight  or  by  its  momentum  under 
a  given  velocity. 

(3)  Quantity  of  motion  ;  The  same  aa  MOMEN- 
TUM (q.v.). 

*  (4)  Quantity  &  tantity: 

Logic:  The  translation  of  quantita$  and 
tantitas,  abstract  nouns  formed  from  Lat. 
quantus  =  how  much  ?  and  tantus  =  so  much, 
and  used  by  James  Mill  (Elem.  Human  Mind 
(ed.  1829),  ii.  50)  as  correlatives. 

quan-tiV-a-lence,  s.    [Lat.  quantus  =  how  ; 
much,  and  valens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be 
worth.]    [ATOMICITY.] 

qnan'-tum,  s.  [Lat,  neut.  sing,  of  quantus 
=  how  much,  how  great.]  A  quantity,  an 
amount. 

"  The  quantum  of  preabyterlan  merit,  during  the 
reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be  com- 
puted."— Swift, 

H  (1)  Quantum  meruit  (Lat.  =  as  much  as 
he  has  deserved)  : 


Law :  An  action  brought  on  an  assumed 
promise  that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  for  his  services  as  much  as  he  should 
deserve. 

(2)  Quantum  nfficit :  As  much  as  Is  needed ; 
sufficient  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  quantum 
sitff.) 

*  (3)  Quantum  valebat  (Lat.  =  aa  much  as  it 
was  worth) : 

lavi:  An  action  lying  where  one  took  up 
goods  or  wares  of  a  tradesman,  witnout  ex- 
pressly agreeing  for  the  price.  There  the  law 
concluded  that  both  parties  did  intentionally 
agree  that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  should 
be  paid ;  and  an  action  might  be  brought, 
if  the  vendee  refused  to  pay  that  value. 

*  quap,  *  quapp,  •  quappe,  v.i.      [WAP, 
WHAP.J    To  btat,  to   throb,  to  tremble,  to 
shake,  to  quake. 

"  My  heart  gan  yttattp  full  on." 

Carue right;  Tla  Ordinary.  IL  «. 

qua  qna-ver'-»al,  a.  [Lat  ymyuA  =  in  any 
or  every  direction",  and  versus,  pa,  par.  of  verto 
=  to  turn.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  Inclined  towards  or 
facing  all  ways  ;  in  any  direction ;  used  of  a 
dip  or  of  rocks,  as  beds  of  lava  arranged  around 
»  crater. 

*  qua'-qulv-er,  «.    [Prob.  the  same  as  qua- 
viva-  (q.v.).]    A  fish.    {Bailey:  Enamus,  p. 
893.) 

*  quar  (1),  qnarr,  «.     [QCABBY  (1),  ».]     A 

quarry. 

"  The  very  ante  .  .  .  cut  from  the  ouar 
Of  MucbfftveL"        lien  Jotuon  :  Magnetic  Lady.  L  T. 

*  qnar-man,   ».     A   qnarryman  (q.Y.). 
(Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  1,110.) 

*  qnar  (2),  «.    [QoAnRT  (2),  t.]    A  qnarry,  • 
prey.    (Sytoater :  The  Lawe,  643.) 

»  qu.ir  -  an  -  tain,  *  quar-an-taino,  .. 
QpHMPW] 

quar'  an- tine,  •  quar'~cn  tino,  ».  [0 
Fr.  quarantine,  quarantaine  =  Lent,  a  term  of 
forty  days,  from  Low  Lat  *  quarantina, 
*  qvaranlana,  *  qvarentrna,  •  quarantenum, 
from  Lat.  quadragi/ita—  forty;  Ital.  quami* 
tana  ;  Fr.  quarante  =  forty.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  space  of  forty  days.    Applied  to  tin 
season  of  Lent 

2.  Afortydays'trnceortarJulgence.  (Blount. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Commercial  &  Nautical : 

P)  A  term,  originally  of  forty  days,  bnt  now 

of  an  undetermined  length,  varying  according 

to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  during  which 

a  vessel  arriving  from  an  infected  port,  or 

having  or  being  suspected  of  having  a  malig- 

'  nant  or  contagious  disease  on  board,  is  obliged 

to  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  port  at 

which  she  arrives,  until  all  danger  of  infection 


"  Elaborate  provisions  have  been  made  for  securing 
the  proper  performance  of  quarantine,  and  obedience 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  privy  council  with  respect 
to  vessels  suspected  of  having  tbe  plague  or  other  in- 
fectious disease  on  board." — Blackitont;  Comment., 
bk.  t»..  ch.  18. 

(2)  Restraint  of  Intercourse  which  a  vessel 
is  obliged  to  undergo,  on  the  suspicion  of  being 
infected  with  a  malignant  or  contagioua 
disease. 

(S)  The  place  where  vessels,  undergoing 
quarantine,  are  obliged  to  lie. 

H  Quarantine  regulations  were  first  estab- 
lished about  A.D.  1448,  when  Venice  was  tho 
emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade.  Quarantine 
ia  strongly  enforced  fn  the  United  States,  and 
baa  recently  been  very  effective  in  keeping  out 
cholera.  The  British  government  depends  on 
sanitary  regulations. 

*2.  Law:  A  period  of  forty  days,  during 
which  the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land 
had  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  her  husband's 
capital  mansion-house,  and  during  which  time 
her  dower  was  to  be  assigned.  (English.) 

qnar'-an-tine,  v.t.  [QUARANTINE,  «.]  To 
pnt  nnder  quarantine ;  to  cause  to  undergo 
quarantine ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse  with 
the  shore,  for  a  certain  period,  on  account  of 
real  or  supposed  infection.  Applied  to  vessels, 
or  to  goods  and  persons. 

*  quare,  v.t.  [Lat.  quodro^to  square.]  To 
cut  into  square  pieces. 


lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sen ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rnle,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  qnare,  adv.    [WHERE.] 

quar'-e'  fcu'-pe-dit,  phr.  [Lat  =  why  he 
hinders.] 

Law:  A  real  possessory  action  to  recover  a 
presentation  when  the  patron's  right  has  been 
disturbed,  or  to  try  a  disputed  title  to  an  ad- 
vowson. 

•  quar-el,  *.    [QUARREL  (2),  *.] 

•  quar'-el-e't,  *  quar'- pel -fct,  *,     lEng. 
quarel ;  ditnin.  sntl'.  -ft.]    A  .small  square  or 
diamond-shaped  piece  ;  a  lozenge. 

*•  Showed  them  there 
the  guarefftt  of  pearl."     Ilerrick :  Ifetpertdet,  p.  12. 

•  quaror,  *  quarore,  s.    [QUARRY  (1), «.] 

•  quarlon,  s.    [QUARRIKR  (1).] 
•quar-ken,  v.t.    [QUERKKN.] 

quarrant,  s.  [Ir.  &  Oael.  euamn  =  a  sock; 
Wei.  kuaran  =  a  shoe.]  A  kind  of  shoe  made 
of  untanned  leather.  (Scotch,) 

»  quarre,  s.  &  a.    [QUARBT  (1),  *] 

A.  .<4s  ffu&sJ. :  A  quarry. 

B.  As  adj.:  Square. 

•quarry-four,  *.  [OARFOWOH.]  A  place 
where  four  roads  met. 

"  At  a  guarrtfour  or  crosse  way."  —  P.  ffolland  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  438. 

qiiar'-rcl  (1),  *  quar-ele,  *  quar-cll, 

*  quor -'roll,  *  qucr-  ele,  *.    [O.  Pr.  querele 
(Fr.  qnerelle),  from  Lat.  querela;  Port.  &  Ital. 
yuerela.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord ;  open 
variance  ;    a   tailing  out   between    parties  ; 
estrangement. 

2.  A  brawl;  a   petty   fight;  a  scuffle,  a 
•wrangle,  an  altercation  ;  an  angry  dispute. 

"  If  upon  ft  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight,  and 
sue  of  them  kills  the  other,  this  is  manslaughter." — 
Blackstont:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  14. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  dispute  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  words, 

4.  The  cause,  occasion,  or  motive  of  parties 
•r  contention ;  the  ground  or  reason  of  being 
At  variance;  hence,  the  cause  or  side  of  a 
party  at  variance. 

*  Holy  seems  the  quarrel  upon  your  grace's  part* 

Shakes?. ;  All'*  Well  that  Knot  Well.  ill.  1. 

•5.  Objection,  ill-will,  animosity,  enmity. 
(afarfcvi.19.) 

*  6.  Earnest  desire  or  longing. 

H.  Law :  An  action,  real  or  personal. 
H  L  To  take  a  quarrel  up  : 
'(1)  To  compose- or  settle  a  quarrel  or  dis- 
rate. 

"  I  have  hit  horse  to  take  up  th«  quarrel.' 

Shak**p>  '*  Twelfth  Jfiffht,  111  4. 

(2)  To  take  side  with  one  party  in  a  quarrel. 

•2.  To  have  a  quarrel  to:  To  be  at  odds  with. 

"  No  man  hath  any  quarrel  to  me.* 

Shake*?.  :  Twelfth  Jiiyht,  lit  4. 

qnar'-rel  (2),   *qnar-elf   *  quar-ell, 

*  quar-elle,    *  quar-rell,  s.     [O.   Fr. 

quarrelt  quarreau  (Fr.  carreau),  from  Low  Lat. 
guaiirellitm^  ace.  of  quadreilus  —  a  quarrel,  a 
square  tile,  from  quadnis  =  square.] 

*  1.  A  bolt  or  dart  to  be  shot  from  a  cross- 
bow or  thrown  from  au  engine  or  catapult ;  an 


arrow  having  four  projecting  pointed  heads 
and  pyramidal  point. 

"The  lord  of  Clary  wae  striken  with  »  yuaretl  out 
of  the  towiie,  of  wliiche  stroke  ha  dyed. — Stmtrt; 
froiuart;  Cronycle,  VoLlL,  ch.  vt 

2.  A  pane  of  glass  of  a  diamond  or  rhombal 
•hape,  placed  vertically,  and  used  in  lead  case- 
ments; also  the  opening  in  the  window  in 
Which  the  pane  is  set. 

"Throw  some  cranle  In  the  wall,  or  some  broken 
yuarell  in  the  window."—  GataJctr  :  Jutt  Man,  245. 

3.  A  square  paving-stone  or  tile  of  a  square 
Or  diamond  shape. 

4.  A  four-sided  graver. 

6.  A  stonemason's  chisel. 
6.  A  glazier's  diamond. 

*  quarrel-needle,   •  quarcl-noedlo, 

«.    A  square  aeedle. 

tloar'-rel  fl),  •quar'-rell,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr. 
yuerelUr ;  Port,  querelar;  Ital.  querelare,] 


A«  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  fall  out  ;  to  fall  at  variance  ;  to  come 
to  loggerheads. 

"  Quarrel  with  your  great  opposelew  wills." 

Shake*?.  :  ie.tr.  iv.  «. 

2.  To  dispute  violently,  or  with   loud  and 
angry  words  ;  to  wrangle,  to  squabble,  to  con- 
tend, to  scuffle. 

"I  ihall  as  soon  quarrel  at  It  as  any  man." 

Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wivei  of  Wtndtor,  t  1. 

*3.  To  contend,  to  fight. 

•"They  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest.* 
Dry  den.    (Todd.) 

*  4.  To  be  at  variance;  to  be  in  contrast; 
to  be  contrary  or  incongruous  ;  to  disagree. 

*'  Some  defect  In  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nolileat  grace  she  ow'd.** 

atutketp.  :  Tempett,  111.  1. 

5.  To  find  fault  ;  to  cavil. 

**  To  admit  the  thing  and  quarrel  abont  the  name, 
li  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous."—  Bramhatt  .'  Againtt 


•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  quarrel  with. 

2.  To  find  fanlt  with  ;  to  challenge,  to  re- 
prove :  as,  To  quarrel  a  word. 

3.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel  :  as,  To  quarrel 
a  man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 

quar'-rel  (2),  v.t.  [QUARRY  (1),  *.]  To  raise 
stones  from  a  quarry;  to  quarry  stones. 
(Scotch.) 

•  quar'-pel-e't,  5.    [QUARELET.] 
•quar'-rell,  s.    [QUARRBL  (2),  «,] 

quar'-rel-ler,  s.  [Eng.  quarrel  (1),  T.  ;  -er.) 
One  who  quarrels,  or  wrangles  ;  a  quarrel- 
some person. 

"Gentle,  no  qttarrelter,  abhorryng  conetonsne**."— 
Barnes.-  Worktt;  An  Spit  owe,  p.  S7L 

quar'-pel-ling,  pr.  par.  or  o.  [QUARREL 
(1),  »-J 

•  quar'-rel-ling-ljf;   *  quar-rel-ing-lie, 

adv.  [Eng.  quarrelling  ;  -ly.  J  In  a  quarrelsome 
manner  ;  contentiously. 

"  He  caused  the  bishop  to  he  sued  guarrtUinalie."  — 
BoUnatod:  ChroniaU;  William  Knfu*  (an.  1098). 

•  quar1-  r  el  -  lo  us,    *  quar  -  r  el  -  oiis,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  querelleux,  from  Lat.  querulwua  ;  Bp. 
querelloso  ;  Port,  querdoso  ;  Ital.  quereloso, 
queruloso.]  [QUERULOUS.]  Quarrelsome;  apt 
or  disposed  to  quarrel  ;  petulant. 

"  As  quarreliowx  as  the  weazel  ." 

Shakeq*  :  Cymbelin*,  111.  4. 

quar'-rel-BOme,  o.  [Eng.  quarrel  ;  -«ome.] 
Inclined  or  apt  to  quarrel  ;  given  to  quarrel- 
ling, wrangling,  or  contention  ;  irascible, 
choleric,  easily  provoked,  contentious. 

"Johnson  had  always  hern   raah,  mutinona,  and 
quarrelsome."—  Mactiulay  :  liitt.  Eny.t  oil.  xiv. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  quarrelsome  ; 
-ly.}  In  V  quarrelsomti  manner  ;  with  petulance. 

quar'  -r  el-some  -ness,  5.  [Eng.  quarrelsome  ; 
-nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quarrel- 
some ;  a  disposition  to  quarrel  or  wrangle  ;  a 
quarrelsome  disposition. 

"Tills   envy  and    quarrt/Uonttntu."  —  Thacktray  : 
Roundabout  Papert,  No.  28. 

*quar'-rSn-derf    *qnar'-rSn-d8nt   «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    A  species  of  apple. 

"  Red  quarrevidfrrt  and  macard  c\mriot."—Ktngiley  i 
Wettvtard  Qol  oh.  i. 

*  quar-  rer,  *  quar-rere,  *.  [QUARRT(I),  «.] 

*  quar'-rI-»-ble,  a.    fEng.  quarry,  v.  ;  -able.] 

Capable  of  Doing  quarried  ;  fit  to  be  quarried. 

*  quar'-pfed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [QOARRY(!),U.] 

*  quar'-rfed  (2),  a.    [Eng.  quarry,  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

Provided  with  a  quarry  or  prey.    (Beavm.  & 
Fletch.) 

*  quar'-rl-ep  (1),  •  quar  i-on,  «.  [Lat  quad- 

rus  =  square.]    A  wax  candle,  consisting  of  a 
square  lump  of  wax  with  a  wick  in  the  centre. 

"All  the  endes  of  qunrriert  and  prickets.  "—Ordi. 
ttance*  *  Regulation*,  p.  298, 


(2),  *.     [Eng.  quarry,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  works  in  a  quarry  ;  a  quarryman. 

"The  ruthlesn  assaults  of  the  qiinrrier  and  bnllder 
kave  done  much  to  u)>iiterate  those  singularly  Interest- 
ing memorials.  "  —  Wilton:  Prehistoric  Annatt  qf  Scot- 
land, cb.  T. 

*  qnar'-rom,  *  quar-rome,  *  quar  ron, 
c.  [Apparently  a  corrupt,  of  carrion  (q.v.).  j 
The  body.  (Slang.)  (Smith  :  Live*  o/  High- 
waymen, 1719,  i.  159.) 


quar'-rjf  (1),  *  qaur,  *  quar-er,  •  quar- 
ere,  *  quar-ror,  *  quar-rere,  *  quar- 
rie,  5.  [O.  Fr.  quarritre  (Fr.  eamere),  from 
Low  Lat.  quadraria  =  a  quarry  for  squared 
stones, from  Lat.  quadro~to  square;  quadru9 
=  square.]  A  place,  pit,  or  mine  Wlwre  stones 
are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  are  separated  from 
the  mass  of  rock  by  blasting.  The  term  mine 
Is  generally  confined  to  pits  or  places  whence 
coal  or  metals  are  taken ;  quarry  to  those- 
from  which  stones  for  building,  &c. .  aa  marble, 
slate,  &c.,  are  taken.  A  mine  is  subterranean, 
and  reached  by  a  shaft ;  in  a  quarry  the  over- 
lying soil  Is  simply  removed. 

-'  Whether  there  were  any  necessity  that  could 
infallibly  in-oduce  quarrte*  of  stone  tn  the  earth."— 
More:  Antidote  againtt  Atheiim,  pt  i.,  cb.  ill. 

*  quarry-slave,  *.    A  slave  condemned 
to  work  in  the  public  quarries. 

quarry-stone  bond,  s. 

Build. :  Bubble  masonry. 
quarry-water,  s. 

Mining :  The  water  more  or  less  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  many  stones  when 
first  taken  from  the  quarry.  Whilst  they 
retain  it  they  are  soft,  and  in  some  cases  even, 
fictile.  After  they  have  hardened  in  the  air, 
they  will  not  again  become  soft,  even  if 
immersed  in  water.  (Lyell.) 

quar'-P^  (2),  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  quarre  (Fr.  carrc\ 
from  Lat.  quadrum,  accus.  of  giiot/riM=square.  J 

[QUARREL  (2),  8.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  a  lead  case- 
ment.   They  are  fixed  in  uy  cames,  which  are 
tied  by  leaden  strips  to  saddle-bars  running 
transversely  across  the  iron  frame  of  the  case- 
ment window. 

"To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glasa  to  scowre."— 
Mortimer:  Hutbandry, 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head ;  a  quarreL 
"  80  fit  to  shoot  abe  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes,  who  first  her  quarriet  strength  should) 
f  eele."   Fairfax :  Godfrey  o/  Bovloyne,  ch.  xL.  i  aa. 

3.  A  small  square  paving-stone  or  brick. 

*  B*  A$  adj. :  Square,  quadrate. 

quar'-i-y  (3),  *  quar-rey,  *  quar-rie, 
*  quer-re,  *.  [O.  Fr.  ciiiree,  curee,  from 
ouir  (Lat.  corium)  —  hide,  skin.]  [CUIKASS.] 

*  1.  In  hunting,  a  part  of  the  entrails  of  the 
animal  killed  given  to  the  dogs. 

*  2.  A  heap  of  animals  killed ;  hence,  a  heap 
of  dead  generally. 

"  What  mnrthriiig  quart  of  men.  what  heaps  down 
thrown."  Phaer:  Virgil;  ^Sntiaotix. 

3.  Any  animal  pursued  as  game  with  hounds 
or  hawks;  game,  prey;  hence,  any  object  of 
pursuit. 

"  The  paok  could  Dot  he  defrauded  Into  the  belief 
that  their  quarry  was  lost." — field,  April  4,  1886. 

quar'-ry  (1),  v.t.    [QUARRY  (1),  s.]    To  dig  or 
take  from  a  quarry,  as  marble,  slate,  &c. 
"  He  borne  where  golden  Indus  stream*, 
Of  pearl  aad  quarry'd  diauiuud  dreams." 

Brooke:  Fabl**. 

*  quar'-ry,  v.i.  [QUARRY  (S),  «.]  To  prey,  as- 
a  vulture  or  hawk. 

"  With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the  vultui* 
that  i«  day  and  uight  quarrying  upon  Prometheus'* 
liver."— L'Ettrange. 

quar'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  quarry  (1),  ».,  and 
man.]  One  who  works  in  a  quarry ;  one  who 
quarries  stones,  &c. 

"  One  ...  the  yuarryman  assured  me  waa  flat"— 
Woodward, 

quart,  *  quarto,  «.  [Fr.  quarU  =  a.  French 
quart,  from  Lat.  quarta  (pars)  =  the  fourth 
(part),  from  quartus  =  fourth  ;  ^M"(«or  =  four; 
8p,  cuarto,  cuarta;  Port.  &  ItaL  quartot 
quarto.] 

*  L  A  quarter ;  a  fourth  part. 

*'  And  Camber  did  poneue  the  westerns  ^ntrt.m 
Sp*it*r:  f  V-.  H.x- 14. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  two  pints  or 
69-3185  cubic  inches.    The  old  English  quart 
for  wine  and  spirits  contained  57'75   cui'ic 
inches;  that  for  beer  and  ale  70"5  cubic  inches, 
and  that  for  dry  measure  67 '2  cubic  inches 
nearly. 

"  When  all  the  wine  which  I  pat  off  by  wholesale 
He  took  again  In  guartt."  Mayne :  Ctfy  Match,  I.  L 

3.  A  vessel  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallon. 

44  Tli)»  carpenter  goth  down,  and  cometh  afraio, 
Aud  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  larj^e  quart." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,408. 

4.  A  sequence  of  four  cards  iu  the  game  of 
piquet.    (Pron.  kart.) 


fcoil,  boy;  po~ut.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bonch;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan, -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -gion  =  fthun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  ^  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  tool,  del. 
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quart  bottle,  «.  A  bottle  nominally  con- 
taining the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon,  but  in 
reality  as  sold  frequently  containing  only  a 
sixth  part  or  less. 

*  quart  d'ecu,  quardocu,  i.    An  old 

French  coin  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  a 
crown. 

quart-pot,  *.  A  pot  or  vessel  holding  a 
quart  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  10.) 

•  quart,  *  quarto,  *  qwart,  *  quert,  o. 

&  $.  [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  quer,  ever  =  the  heart ; 
cf.  Eng.  hearty  —  in  good  heart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Safe,  sound. 

"  Hoi  and  qutrt."          Lydyate j  Minor  Po*mt.  p.  S3. 

B.  As  aubst.  :  Safety. 

*•  Ye  «al  haue  hole  and  leve  In  qvart." 

Coventry  Jtytteriet,  p.  225. 

quar  tan,  *  quar  tcyne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
quartaine  =  quartan,  from  Lat.  quartana 
(Jebris)  =  quartan  (fever),  from  quartanus  = 
pertaining  to  the  fourth ;  quartut  =.  fourth.] 

A.  At  adj. ;    Designating  the  fourth  ;    oc- 
curring or  recurring  every  fourth  day. 

"  He  fell  In  a  feuer  quartern*  and  a  great  flyxe."— 
fabyan,  voL  it  (an.  1326). 

B.  As  substantive; 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  measure  containing  a 
fourth  part  of  some  other  measure. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  quartan  ague. 

quartan-fever,  quartan-ague,  «. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  or  ague  recurring  every 
fourth  day :  that  is,  it  is  absent  two  whole 
days  and  then  returns  after  an  interval  of 
seventy-two  hours.  The  paroxysm  generally 
arises  in  the  afternoon. 

qnar-tane,  *.      [Lat.    qua  rt(u»)  =  fourth  ; 

•ane.]    [BUTANE.] 

•  quar  ta   tion,  *.   [Fr.,  from  Lat. quartut  = 
fourth.] 

Metall. :  The  process  formerly  employed  of 
separating  gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  This  would  not  act  effectually  upon  an 
alloy  containing  less  than  three-parts  silver, 
so  that  when  the  mixture  was  richer  in  gold, 
silver  was  added  to  make  this  proportion. 
(Boyle:  Work*,  I  504.) 

•  quarto  (IX  «.    [QCABT,  «.] 
quarto  (2),  *.    [Fr.] 

fencing :  One  of  the  four  guards,  or  ft  cor- 
responding position  of  the  body. 

quar'-tene,  *.   [Lat.  quart(us)  =  fourth ;  -me.} 

[BUTENK.J 

quar- ten -yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  quarten(e),  and 
(tth)ytic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  ethyL 


qu art enylic  -  acid,    «. 

ACID.] 


[ISOCRQTONIC- 


quar  -ter,  *.  fO.  Fr.  quarter  (Fr.  quarter), 
from  Lat.  quartarius  =  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter 
of  a  measure  of  anything,  from  quartux  — 
fourth ;  Dan.  quarteer;  Ger.  yuartier;  Sw. 
qvarter;  Dut.  kwartier.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  fourth  part  or  portion  of  anything; 
one   of  four   parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

"  No  hert*  mar  think*,  no  tongue  aalne. 
A  quarter  of  my  woe  and  j*in." 

Romaunt  of  t\<  ROM. 

(2)  Hence,  specifically : 

(a)  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

** His  praiM,  T«  winds  1  that  from  four  qiiarttn  blow. 
Breath*  toft  or  loud."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  192. 

f  More  widely,  any  region  or  point ;  direc- 
tion :  as,  From  what  quarter  does  the  wind 
blow? 

(b)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year ;  especially 
at  schools,  the  fourth  part  of  the  period  of  the 
year  during  which  the  pupils  are  under  in- 
struction, generally  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks. 
In  this  sense  now  becoming  gradually  super* 
seded  by  term  (q.v.X 

(c)  The  fourth  part  into  which  a  body  or 
carcass  is  divided,  including  one  of  the  limbs. 

"  The  quarters  were  tent  to  henge  at  four  cites 
Bo  ii  be  worth  be  iclient,  who  ao  tray  tour  bez." 
R.  firurmc,  p.  244. 

(d)  The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  equivalent 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

"  A  fellow  that  turn*  upon  his  tot 
In  a  steeple,  and  strike*  quarttrif 

Mam*  ••  City  Match,  11. 1 

(«)  A  coin,  value  twenty-five  cents,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  dollar. 


2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  particular  region  or  district  of  a  town 
or  country ;  a  district,  a  locality :  as,  the  Latin 
quarter  in  Paris. 

(2)  Proper  position ;  allotted  or  assigned 
position  or  place ;  specific  place  or  location. 
[B.9.(5X]    ' 

(3)  (PI.) :  A  place  of  lodging  or  entertainment ; 
shelter;  temporary  residence  or  abode.  [II.  8.] 

(4)  Mercy;  merciful  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  or  stronger  party  ;  a  refraining 
from  pushing  one's  advantage  to  extremes. 
[To  show  quarter.] 

*(5)  Peace,  friendship,  concord,  amity. 

"In  quarter,  and  In  term*  like  bride  and  groom." 
Mo*«p.  .•  Othello,  IL  8. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch, :  A  portion  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

2.  Astron. :  The  fourth  part  of  the  moon's 
monthly  revolution :  as,  The  moon  is  in  her 
first  quarter.    [MooN.] 

3.  Building  A  Carpentry : 

(1)  An  upright  stud  or  scantling  in  a  par- 
tition  which   is  to  be  lathed  and  plastered. 
The  English  rule  is  to  place  the  quarters  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  fourteen  inches. 

(2)  A  section  of  winding  stairs. 

(3)  A  square  panel  enclosing  a  quatrefoil  or 
other  ornament. 

4.  Coopering:  The  portion  of  the  side  of  a 
cask  intermediate  between  the  chime  and  the 
bulge. 

6.  Cork-cutting :  A  piece  of  cork,  blocked 
out  and  ready  for  rounding  into  proper  shape. 

6.  Farriery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  horse's  hoof  between  the 
toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  the  coffin. 

TI  False  quarter :  A  cleft  in  the  hoof  extend- 
ing from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or  from  top 
to  bottom.  When  for  any  disorder  one  of  the 
quarters  is  cut,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  quarter- 
cast. 

(2)  The  rear  or  heel  por- 
tion of  a  horseshoe. 

7.  Her.:  One  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  shield,  when  it 
is  divided  into  four  por- 
tions by  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  meeting  in 
the  fesse  point ;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one-fourth 
of  the   field,    and    placed 
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(unless  otherwise  directed)  in  the  dexter  chief. 

8.  Mil.   (PI.) :   A  station  or   encampment 
occupied  by  troops  ;  place  of  lodging  or  en- 
campment for  officers  and  men.     The  apart- 
ments assigned  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  a 
barrack.     (Shakesp.:    1   Henry   Vl.t   ii.    1.) 

[  H  EAZ>-QD  A  RTERS.  ) 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  side  of  a  ship,  aft,  between  the  main 
channels  and  stern, 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  yard  from  the  slings 
outward. 

(3)  A  point  of  the  compass  between  the  line 
of  the  keel  and  abaft  the  beam. 

(4)  (PI.):  The  stations  of  a  ship's  company  in 
time  of  exercise  or  action. 

10.  MiUing :  A  section  of  a  millstone  dress, 
consisting  of  a  leader  and  its  branches  ;  the 
term  is  used  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
degrees  embraced  in  the  sector. 

11.  Navig. :  A  fourth  part  of  a  point,  equiva- 
lent to  2*  48'  45"  of  an  arc.    (Called  also  a 
Quarter-point.) 

12.  Shoemaking :  The  portion  of  a  boot  or 
shoe  upper  behind  the  ankle-seams. 

13.  Weights  A  Measures  : 

(1)  The  fourth  part  of  a  hundredweight,  or 

(2)  The  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or 
eight  bushels  of  grain. 

(5)  The  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal. 

5  (1)  ^o  show  quarter,  *  To  grant  quarter,  *  To 
keep  quarter :  In  war,,  to  spare  the  life  of  a 
vanquished  enemy ;  hence,  generally,  not  to 
push  one's  advantage  to  an  extreme  ;  to  show 
mercy ;  to  be  merciful,  kind,  or  forgiving.  (The 
origin  of  the  term  is  disputed  ;  by  some  it  is 
referred  to  an  agreement  said  to  have  been 
anciently  made  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  ransom  of  a  soldier  should 
be  the  quarter  of  his  pay.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  referred  to  the  meaning  I.  2.  (5),  and  so 
mean,  to  grant  friendship  or  peace.) 


(2)  On  the  quarter  : 

Naut.  :  In  the  direction  of  a  point  in  the 
horizon  considerably  abaft  the  beam,  but  not 
In  th«  direction  of  the  stern. 

"  Whether  on  the  bow,  or  a  beam,  or  on  tht  quarter,* 
—Dotty  TelwrapH,  Sept  11,  188S. 

*  quarter-aspect,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  aspect  of  two  planets,  who» 
position  is  at  a  distance  of  90*  on  the  zodiac. 

quarter  back,  s. 

Football  :  One  of  the  players  stationed  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  goal-keeper. 

quarter  -badge,  *. 

Naut.:  An  artificial  gallery  on  e.  ship;  a 
carved  ornament  near  the  stern,  containing  a 
window  for  the  cabin,  or  a  representation  of  a 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  have  no 
quarter-gallery  (q.v.). 

quarter-bill,  j. 

Naut.:  A  list  containing  the  different  stations 
to  which  the  officers  and  crew  are  distributed 
in  time  of  action,  with  their  names. 

quarter-blanket,  *. 

Mantge:  A  small  blanket  generally  used 
under  the  harness,  covering  the  horses  back 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  though  in  some 
cases  it  extends  no  farther  forward  than  th« 
front  of  the  pad. 

quartc  r  block,  .«. 

Naut.  :  A  double  block  iron-bound,  secured 
swivel  fashion  by  a  bolt  near  the  middle  of  a 
yard. 

quarter  boards,  s.  pi 

Naut.  :  A  set  of  thin  boards  forming  an 
additional  height  to  the  bulwarks  at  the  after- 
part  of  a  vessel.  Also  called  Top-gallant  bul- 
warks. 

quarter-boat,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  boat  hung  to  davits  over  s  ahip'i 
quarter.  • 

quarter-boot,  *. 

Manege.  :  A  leather  boot  designed  to  r  ro- 
tect  the  heels  of  the  horse's  fore-feet  from 
injury  by  overreaching  with  the  hind  feet 

*  quarter-boys,  s.  pi    Machinery  of  a 

clock  striking  the  quarters.     (Southey  :  Th$ 
Doctor,  ch.  xxix. 

quarter-bred,  a.  Having  one-fourth 
pure  blood.  (Said  of  horses  or  cattle.) 


quarter-cast,  a.   [QUARTER,  *.,  II.  0 

quarter-cleft,  a.  Applied  to  timber  cut) 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This 
section,  by  running  parallel  to  the  silver 
grain,  shows  the  wood,  particularly  oak,  to 
great  advantage. 

quarter-cloths,  s.  pi 

Naut.  :  Long  pieces  of  painted  canvas  ex- 
tended on  the  outside  of  the  quarter-  netting 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery  to  the 
gangway. 

*  quarter  cuffed,  a.  Beaten  with  * 
quarter-staff. 

"Pour  hundred   senators  entered  the    listn,   and 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  cudgelled  and  quarter- 
'—TaO*rt  No.  *L 


quarter-day,  JL  In  England  the  day 
which  begins  each  quarter  of  the  year.  They 
are  now  Lady-day  (March  25),  Midsummer- 
day  (June  24),  Michaelmas-day  (Septem- 
ber 29),  and  Christmas-day  (December  261 
These  days  have  been  adopted  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  entering  on  or  quitting 
hinds  or  houses,  and  for  paying  rent.  In  the 
old  style  they  were  Old  Lady-day  (April  6), 
Old  Midsummer-day  (July  6),  Old  Michael- 
mas-day (October  11),  and  Old  Christmas-day 
(January  6).  In  Scotland  the  quarter-days 
are  Candlemas-day  (February  2),  Whitsunday 
(May  15),  Lammas-day  (August  1),  and  Martin- 
mas-day  (November  11). 

quart  er  deck,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  deck  raised  above  the  waist  and 
extending  from  the  stern  to  the  mainmast. 
It  is  especially  a  privileged  portion  of  the 
deck,  being  the  promenade  of  the  superior 
officers  or  of  the  cabin  passengers.  The  wind- 
ward side  is  the  place  of  honour. 

quarter-decker,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  sarcastic;  title  applied  to  ax  officer 
who  is  more  remarkable  for  attention  to 
etiquette  than  for  a  knowledge  of  seamanship. 


CUe,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute*  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


quarter— quartermaster 
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quarter-evil,  quarter-Ill,  *.  A  dis- 
ease  (malignant  pustule)  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  causes  great  mortality. 

"A  preventive  to  black  leg  or  quart»r-«vil."—Fieltt, 
3Urch  13,  1886, 

quarter-face,  «.  A  face  three  parts 
turned  away. 

quarter-foil, «.    [QUARTREFOIL.] 
quarter-gallery,  *. 

Shipbuild. :  A  small  balcony  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vessel.  It  is  often  decorated  with  orna- 
mental carvings,  &c. 

quarter-guard,  s. 

Mil. :  A  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each 
battalion  in  camp. 

*  quarter-gunner*  s. 

Naut. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  gunner,  one  quarter-gunner  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guns. 

quarter-hollow  tool,  *. 

Wood-turning :  A  chisel  for  making  convex 
mould  ings. 

quarter-hung,  a. 

Ordn. :  Said  of  a  gun  whose  trunnions  have 
their  axis  below  the  line  of  bore. 

quarter-ill, «.    [QUARTER-EVIL.] 

*  quarter-look,  5,    A  side-look. 

quarter-man,  s.  A  foreman  employed 
In  the  royal  dockyards  under  the  master-ship- 
wright, to  superintend  a  certain  number  of 
workmen. 

quarter-netting,  *. 

Naut. :  Netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
age of  hammocks,  which  in  action  serve  to 
arrest  bullets  from  small  arms. 

quarter  pace,  s. 

Build. :  A  stair  embracing  a  quarter-turn  at 
the  winding  of  a  stairs. 

quarter-partition,  *, 

Carp. ;  A  partition  consisting  of  quartering. 
quarter-pieces,  *.  pL 

Shipbuild. :  Timbers  in  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter-gallery  near  the  taffrail. 

quarter-point,  s.    (QUARTER,  *.,  II.  11.) 
quarter-rail,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  a  series  of  narrow 
moulded  planks,  reaching  from  the  stern  to 
the  gangway  and  serving  as  a  fence  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  there  are  no  ports  or 
bulwarks. 

quarter-round,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  An  ovolo ;  an  echinus. 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  used  for  moulding  frame- 
work. 

Quarter-round  tool :  A  chisel  used  for  making 
concave  mouldings. 

quarter-seal,  «.  The  seal  kept  by  the 
director  of  the  Chancery  of  Scotland.  It  is 
in  the  shape  and  impression  of  the  fourth  part 
Of  the  Great  Seal,  and  is  in  the  Scotch  statutes 
called  the  Testimonial  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Gifts  of  land  from  the  crown  pass  thia  seal  in 
certain  cases.  (Bell.) 

quarter-sessions,  s.  pL 
Law: 

1.  In  England:  A  general  court  of  criminal 
Jurisdiction  held  in  every  county  once  in  each 
quarter  of  a  year  befcre  two  or  more  justices 
of  the   peace,    and    before   the   recorder  in 
boroughs.    Its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the 
•mailer  felonies  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
public,  and  certain  matters  rather  of  a  civil 
than  a  criminal  nature,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures ;  questions  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  the  poor ;  bastardy ;  and 
appeals  against  a  multitude  of  orders  or  con- 
victions, which  may  be  made  in  petty  sessions, 
within  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  the 
highways,  and  other  matters  of  a  local  nature. 
In  most  of  these  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
higher  court. 

2.  In  Scotland :  A  court  held  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  four  times  a  year  at  the  county 
towns.    These  courts  have  the  power  of  re- 
versing th»  sentences  pronounced  at  the  special 
and  petty  sessions,  when  the  sentence  is  of  a 
nature  subject  to  review. 

3.  7n  the  United  State*:    A  court  variously 


known  by  this  title,  Criminal  Court,  Ac.     It  is 
similar  to  the  English  court  described. 

*  quarter-slings,  $.  pi. 

Naut. :  Ropes  or  chains  used  on  shipboard 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

quarter-squares,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  A  table  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
squares  of  numbers.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  a 
table  of  logarithms. 

quarter-stan;  s.    [QUAHTERSTATF.] 
quarter-stanchion,  *. 

Naut,  A  strong  stanchion  in  each  quarter 
of  a  square-sterned  vessel. 
quarter  stuff,  s. 
Carp.  :  Plank  one  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick. 

quarter-timber,  s. 

1.  Carp. :  Scantling  from  two  to  six  inches 
deep. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a 
ship's  quarter. 

quarter-wind,  *.         , 

Naut. :  A  wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

quar'-ter  (1),  D.(.  Ai.    [QUARTER,  •.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  cut,  part,  or  divide  into  four  equal 
portions. 

*  2.  To  divide  into  parts ;  to  cut  or  separate 
Into  pieces. 

"I,  that  with  my  nrord  quartered  the  world." 

Shatetp.  :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  lv. 

3.  To  provide  with  quarters,  lodgings,  or 
shelter;    to  find  lodging  and  food  for  (said 
espec.  of  soldiers). 

"The  Carmelites  wen  quartered  In  the  city." — 
Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

*4.  To  furnish  as  a  portion,  to  allot,  to 
deal  out,  to  share. 
5.  To  diet,  to  feed. 

"He'd  RMk  his  ctawi, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  It  in  paws. 

Dv.tl*r:  Xudibrat,  I.  H.  WL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  To  add  to  other  arms  on  a  shield ; 
to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary  arms. 

2.  Law:  By  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  146,  §  1,  a  part 
of  the  punishment  for  high  treason  was  that 
after  the  criminal  was  beheaded  his  body, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  should  be  disposed 
of  as  his  Majesty  might  direct      (For  this 
sentence,  beheading  may  now  be  substituted.) 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  stationed  or  lodged  ; 
to  take   up   one's   quarters ;   to  remain   in 
quarters ;  to  lodge. 

2.  Her. :  To  be  quartered. 

*  He  bare  the  self  same  annea  that  dyd  quarter  In  my 
•cute.'1  Qatcoiyn*  :  l>eu»tqf  a  Matkt, 

quar'-ter  <2),  v.i.  [Fr.  cartayer  =  to  quarter, 
from  guatre  =  four ;  the  wheels  and  ruts 
dividing  the  road  into  four  portions.]  To 
drive  a  carriage,  so  that  one  of  the  chief  ruts 
is  between  the  wheels ;  to  drive  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  wheels  entering  the  ruts. 

"The  postillion  was  employed  ....  eternally  in 
quartering."— D«  Quince?:  Autob.  Sketchet,  i.  298. 

*  quar'-ter-age,*  quart  rage  (age  as  Ig), 
*  quar'-tridge,  s.  [Eng.  quarter;  -age.} 

1.  A  quarterly  allowance  or  payment. 

"The  qu.artra.ge  of  the  friers  cannot  be  little." — 
Fox :  Martyrt,  p.  M8  (an.  1582). 

2.  Quarters.  (Holinshed :  Scotland,  an.  1557.) 

quar'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [QOARTER,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  language: 
L,  Divided  into  quarters  or  four  equal  parts ; 
separated  into  parts. 
2.  Lodged,  stationed. 

"  A  Jesuit  was  quartered  then  mt  chaplain." — 
Macaulay  :  Hitt,  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

n.  Her. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
cross  when  voided  -in  the  centre  :  as,  cross 
quartered. 

quar'-ter-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [QUARTER,  ?.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Naut.  :  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the 
latter :  as,  a  quartering  wind.  (Dana.) 


C,  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  into  quarters  or  four 
equal  parts  ;  division. 

2.  The  assignment  of  quarters  or  lodging* 
for  soldiers. 

3.  A  station. 

"  Habitations,  mansions,  or  quartering*  there."— 
Afvitntague  :  Appeal*  to  Cottar,  ch.  xviii. 

4.  Quarters  ;  lodging. 

*  5.  A  quarter. 

"  The  notion  that  the  weather  changes  at  the  moon's 
quarterinffg  is  still  held  with  great  vigour  in  England." 
—  Tylor:  Prim,  Cult,  (ed.  1878),  i.  118. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  series  of  small  vertical  timber- 
posts,  rarely  exceeding  four  by  three  inches, 
used  to  form  a  partition  for  the  separation  or 
boundary  of  apartments.     They  are  usually 
placed  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  are 
lathed  and  plastered  in  the  internal  apart- 
ments, but  if  used  for  external  purposes  they 
are  generally  boarded. 

2.  Gun.  :  A  term  employed  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot  on 
the  line,  or  on  the  point  of  the  compass  whereon 
the  ship's  quarter  has  its  bearing. 

3.  Her.  :  The  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
coats-of-arms  on  one  shield  to  form  one  bear- 
ing, as  in  the  royal  arms  of  England,  where 
thftse  of  the  several  countries  are  conjoined  ; 
the  act  of  dividing  a  coat  of  arms  into  four  or 
more  quarters,  by  parting,  couping,  &c.(  by 
perpendicular  and    horizontal    lines.      It  is 
used  to  denote  the  several  alliances  of  one 
family  with  the  heiresses  of  others. 

4.  Mack.  :  The  adjustment  of  cranks  on  a 
single  shaft  at  90°  distance  apart,  or  the  bor- 
ing of  wrist-pins  in  locomotive  driving-wheels 
at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

5.  Naut.  :  Sailing  large,  but  not  before  the 
wind. 

quartering  belt,  *. 

Mach.  :  A  belt  or  band  connecting  pulleys 
whose  axles  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

*  quartering  block,  «.     The  block  on 
which    the    body  of   one  condemned  to   oe 
quartered  was  cut  in.  pieces. 

*  quar-ter  iz-a'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  quarter,  v.  ; 
-ization.  ] 
Law:  The  quartering  of  criminals. 

qnar'-ter-ljf,  a.,  adv.,  &  $.  [Eng.  quarter  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing  a  quarter  or 
fourth  part. 

2.  Occurring   or   recurring    once    in    each 
quarter  of  the  year  ;  occurring  or  done  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year  :  as,  quarterly 
payments  or  visits. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  ;  once  a 
quarter. 

*2.  In  quarters,  in  pieces. 

"  They  tore  in  peces  quarterly 
Tbe  corps. 

Oascoigne  :  Complaynt  of 
Pkylomene. 

II.  Her.  :    Arranged   ac- 
cording to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  shield  ;  quar- 
tered. 

"  He  bare   syluer  and  tables 


C.  As  subst.  :  A  maga- 
zine  or  other  literary  perio- 
dical published  once  in  every  three  months. 

"In   the   various   London  or  other  quartern**.*  — 
Lindtay  :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animal*,  i.  S3. 

quar  -ter  mas-ter,  s.    [Eng.  quarter  (2),  9., 
aud  master.] 

1.  Mil.  :  An  officer,  usually  promoted  from 
the  ranks,   who  superintends    the    issue    of 
stores,  food,  and  clothing.     He  ranks  first  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  is  promoted  to  captain  after 
a  certain  period  of  service. 

2.  Naut.  :   A   petty    officer,   who,    besides 
having  charge  of  the  stowage  of  ballast  and 
provisions,  coiling  of  ropes,   &c.,  attends  to 
the  steering  of  the  ship.     He  is  appointed  by 
the  captain. 

quartermaster  general,  «. 

Mil.  :  A  staff-officer,  specially  appointed  foi 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -*ion  =  Khun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clou*. -tiou*. -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,    die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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quartern—  quasi- 


duties  i-i  >n  !!<•<•!  »M  with  quart  vriug,  encamp- 
ing, embarking,  and  moving  troops.  In  the 
field  be  is  resjwnsible  for  the  surveys  and 
reconnaissance  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  and  lias  the  general  direction  of  the 
railway,  postal,  signalling,  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices. A  general  officer  is  usually  appointed. 

quartermaster  sergeant,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  senior  sergeant  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  of  a  regiment.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  quartermaster  for  the  issu- 
ing of  stores  and  other  duties  connected  with 
the  office.  He  ranks  next  the  sergeant-major. 

quar  tern,    *  quar  terne,  *  quar  tcr 
oun,  *  quar-tron,  *  quar-troun,  *.    [O. 

Fr.  qunrteron  —  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a  quar- 
tern, from  Low  Lat.   quarteronem,  accus,  of 
guartero  =  the  fourth  part  of  a  pound  ;  JLat 
quartus  =  fourth.) 
*  1.  A  quarter. 

"  Tbrr*  ii  not  th«  more  anyn  ID  allethelnnatftoiui.  of 
only  the  inconde  qu<irteroun."—X<mndewiUe.  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Li'fuid  meas.  :  The  fourth  part  of  a  pint  ; 
an  imperial  gill. 

3.  Dry  meat.  :  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  or 
of  a  stone. 

4.  A  quartern-loaf  (q.v.). 

".The  pang  with  which  we  aaw  out  ol  thoM  solid 
quartern*  on  the  dinner-  table.*1—  Century  Jtafftuine. 
December  1878.  p.  461. 

quartern  loaf,  s.    Properly  a  loaf  made 

of  the  quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour,  but  generally 
applied  to  a  loaf  of  the  weight  of  4  Ibs. 

"quar    terne,    *cwar-  terne,   *.     [A.S. 

cweatern.}    A  prison. 

"  I-bunden  In  the  ?i«irfern«  of  London." 


qnar'  tor-dii,  quar-ter-obn,  s.     [QUAD- 

BOON.] 

qnar'  ters,  *.  pi.    [QUARTER,  *.] 

quar'-ter-staff,  *.  [Eng.  quarter,  and  staff 
(q.v.).]  A  stout  staff  used  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence.  It  was  generally  about 
CJ  feet  long,  and  loaded  with  iron  at  each 
end.  It  was  grasped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  the  other  between  the  middle 
and  one  end.  In  use  the  latter  hand  was 
passed  rapidly  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff*  to 
the  other,  thus  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid 
circular  motion,  and  bringing  the  loaded  ends 
on  the  adversary  at  unexpected  point*. 

"  Wrestled.  played  at  quartertt<*ff,   and  won    foot- 
race*."— Jfcicau/ua'  :  Silt,  Xrtf^  ch,  Ti. 

quar  tette',  quar  tet',  quar-tet'-to,  «. 

[Ital.  quartetto,  a  dimin.  from  quarto  =  fourth, 
from  Lat.  quartug;  Fr.  quartette.] 
1.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices 
or  instruments. 

(2)  A  set  of  four  persons,  who  perform  a  piece 
of  music  in  four  parts  ;  a  quartette  party. 

*  2.  Pros.  :  A  stanza  of  four  lines. 

quar  -tic,  s.    [Lat.  quartu»=  fourth.) 

Alg.  :  A  homogeneous  function  of  the  fourth 
degree  In  the  variables,  or,  as  the  latter  are 
sometimes  termed,  focients.  Binary,  ternary, 
and  quaternary  quartics  have  been  most 
studied,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
respectively  with  the  theories  of  equations,  of 
curves,  and  of  surfaces.  (Brande  &  Cox.) 

*  quar  -tfle,  «.    [Lat.  quartus  =  fourth.] 

Astrol.  :  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  or  when  their  longitudes  differ  by  90°. 
Marked  thus  Q.  Called  also  Quar  tile-aspect. 

"  Or  Man  and  Venui,  In  a  gttnrtile,  more 
My  pangs  <jf  Jealousy  for  Arcite'*  love." 

Vryden  .    I'alamon  t  Ardt«,  L  MM. 

*  quartile-aapect,  «.    [QUARTILE.] 

*  quar'-tine,  «.    [Lat.  quartus  =  fourth.] 

Bot.  :  What  was  once  considered  a  fourth 
l:itegument,  counting  from  the  outside,  in 
.some  ovules,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  layer 
either  of  the  eecundine  or  of  the  nucleus. 

quar  tl  ster-nal,  *.  [Lat.  qvartu*  =  fourth, 

and  Eug.  sternum  (q.v.).] 

Anal,  :  The  fourth  osseous  portion  of  the 
sternum,  coresponding  to  the  fourth  intercos- 
tal space.  (DungUaon.) 

irase  in 
quar- 


quar'-td,  a.  &  «.  [From  the  Latin  phn 
quarto  =  in  a  fourth  of  the  original  size  ; 
tus  =  fourth.] 


A.  ^5  ailj.  :  Dunotinj,'  the  size  of  a  book  in 
which  a  sheet  makes  lour  leaves.    Frequently 
abbreviated  to  4to. 

"  The  book  U  ID  point  of   size  quarto."— Xot en 
Querim,  Joo*  14,  1884,  p.  473. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  book  formed  by  folding  a 
sheet  twice,  making  four  leaves,  eight  pages. 
The  term,  by  modern  usage,  refers  to  a  book 
of  nearly  square  form.    The  proportions  vary 
according  to  the  sizes  of  the  sheets. 

"  Six  ample  quartos  must  have  tried,  and  may  have 
exhausted  tti«  iiidulffence  of  tli«  pubUok."— Gibbon: 
Roman  Empire,  voL  til.  (Pref.) 

quar  to  dec'-I-man,  s.  &  a.    [QUARTODECI- 

MAXl.j 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Quartodecimani. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Quartodecimani,  or  their  practice  :  as, 

the  Quartodeciman  controversy. 

Quar-to-d69  I-ma -ni,  s.  pi.    [Bccles.  Lat, 

from  Lat.  quartufrdecimus  =  fourteenth.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Proconsular  Asia,  who,  alleging  the 
example  of  St.  John,  celebrated  Easter  on 
2usanl4.  The  practice  was  finally  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  326).  Called  also 
Pascal  tea.  [EASTKR.] 

*  quar -train,  ».    [QCATRAIK.] 

*  quar'-tridge,  *.    [QUARTERAGE.] 
quar'-tyl,  *.     [Lat.  quart(us)  =  fourth  ;  -yZ.] 

[BUTYL.] 

quartz,  s.    [Ftym.  doubtful ;  prob.  of  German 
provincial  origin.] 

Afin. :  A  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal  min- 
eral, crystallizing  mostly  in  hexagonal  prisms 
with  pyramidal  terminations.  Cleavage  rhoin- 
boheoral,  very  imperfect,  and  rarely  obtain- 
able. Occurs  also  massive,  and  of  varying 
texture.  Hardness,  7 ;  sp.  gr.  2-5  to  2'8 ; 
pure,  crystallized  varieties,  2"C6  ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous, sometimes  resinous,  splendent  to  dull ; 
colourless,  but  when  impure  of  varying  shades 
of  many  colours  ;  streak,  white,  in  coloured 
kinds  sometimes  of  the  same  colour,  though 
paler ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal  to  sub-conchuidal.  Plates  cut  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axes  exhibit  cir- 
cular polarization.  Compos.  :  oxygen,  C3'33  ; 
silicon,  46*67  =  100 ;  formula  8iOa,  or  pure 
silica,  Dana  groups  the  numerous  varieties  of 
this  mineral  as  follows : 

A.  Phenocrystalllne  or  Vitreous  varieties:  I.  Ordi- 
nary crystallized.  E-ick  Crystal ;  [a)  regular  crystals, 
or  limpid  quartz.  (6)  right-handed  crystals,  (e)  left- 
handed  crystals,  (d)  cavernous  crystals,  (<•)  capi>ed 
quartz,  (/)  drmy  quarts,  U)  radiated  quartz,  (ft)  fibrous 
quarts.  X  Asteriated  or  •tar-quarta.  &  Amethyst. 
4.  Rose.  ft.  Yellow,  or  false  topaz.  «.  Smoky  or  cairn- 
Eonn.  7.  Milky.  8.  Siderite,  or  sapphire  quarti.  9, 
Sagenitic,  enclusliig  acicular  crystals  uf  other  minerali 


such  as  rutlle,  toonnaKne.  gbibile.  stitmite,  asb««toa, 

-».    fo.  d" 

Impure 
erals  densely  dltrused. 


line.    it.  Imp 


i  the  presence  uf  distinct  miu- 


B  Cryptoorrstalline:  1.  Chalcedony.  S.  Carnsltan. 
a,  Chrysopn**.  4.  Prase,  a.  Plasma,  Including  the 
heliotrope  or  bloodstone.  «.  Agate ;  (at  banded,  (b) 
irregularly  clouded,  (c)  colours  due  to  Tlsible  impuri- 
ties, including  u>oss-agnt«,  mot- bs -stone,  and  dendritic 
agate,  id)  agatiwd  wood,  T.  Onyx.  e.  Sardoarx.  9. 
Agate-Jasper.  10.  Siliceous  sinter.  11.  Flint.  IS. 
Hunistone  or  chert.  IS.  Basanite,  lydlan-«ton«  or 
touchstone.  14.  Jasper. 

C  Include*  various  quart*  rocks,  and  the  pavndo. 
morphuus  varieties  such  as  haytorite,  beekite,  babel. 
quartz,  Ac. 

Crystals  are  occasionally  found  very  large;  in 
Paris  and  Milan  are  some  which  weigh  about 
eight  cwt.  Quartz  is  abundantly  distributed, 
Is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  rocks,  nota- 
bly granite,  gneiss,  various  schists,  and  consti- 
tutes the  larger  part  of  mineral  veins.  Many  of 
its  varieties  are  largely  employed  in  jewelry. 

quartz-andeslte,  s. 

Petrol.  (PL) :  Andesites  in  which  quartz 
exists  as  an  essential  constituent 

quartz  augite-andeslte,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  some  andesltes  In 
the  Andes  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  they 
contained  free  quartz.  The  excess  of  silica 
shown  in  the  analyses  is  probably  derived 
from  a  glass,  which  is  found  in  most  of  them. 

quartz-breccia,  s. 
Petrol. :   A  breccia  in  which  quartz  frag- 
ments predominate. 

quartz-conglomerate,  *. 

PetroL :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles 
consist  wholly  or  principally  of  quartz. 

quartz-crusher,  *.    [ORE-CRDSHER.] 


"juartz  diabase,  *, 

Petrol.  :  AdiaU;isc  contain  ing  quartz,  which, 
however,  is  usually  of  secondary  origin. 

quartz  diorite,  s. 

1'etrol.  (PI.):  Diorites  containing  quartz  as 
an  original  constituent. 

quartz  fclsitc,  s. 

Petrol,  (PI.):  Felsites  containing  original 
quartz  porpliyritically  distributed.  It  usually 
occurs  in  individual  crystals,  the  prism  planes 
being  absent,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a  more  or 
less  rounded  aspect.  It  frequently  encloses 
portions  of  the  felsite  ground  mass. 

quartz  -llqnefier,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
dissolving  comminuted  quartz  in  order  to  set 
free  the  gold. 

quartz-mill,  5.    [OBE-CBUSHER.] 
quartz-porphyry,  s.  [QoA.RTz-rEL8rrE.i 
*  quartz  resinite,  «. 

Miti.  :  Any  variety  of  opal  having  a  some- 
what resinous  lustre. 

quartz-rock,  ». 

Petrol.  :  The  name  applied  to  all  rocks  con- 
sisting essentially  of  massive  quartz. 

quartz  BCliist,  s. 

PetroL  :  Quartz  rocks  which  contain  suffi- 
cient micaceous  or  talcose  material  to  give 
them  a  schistose  texture. 

quartz-sinter,  s.    [SILICEOUS-SINTER.] 
quartz-trachyte,  9. 

Petrol.  :  A  trachyte  containing  quartz  as  an 
original  constituent. 

quartm-if'-er-ous,  o.  [Eng.  quartz;  i  con- 
nect. ;  Lat./ero  —  to  bear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.J 
Consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  uf  quartz. 

quartz  ite,  quartz'-  yte,  t.  [Eng.  quartz  • 
Huff,  -ite,  -yte.] 

Petrol,  :  A  name  given  to  all  rocks  consisting 
of  granular  or  crystalline  quartz  closely  com- 
pacted so  as  to  form  a  solid  rock  mass. 

quartz   Old,  «.    [Eng.  quartz;  suflT.  -oid.] 

Crystal!.  :  A  double  six-sided  pyramid,  re- 
presented by  uniting  two  six-sided  single 
pyramids  base  to  base. 

quartz'  osc,  quartz   oze,  quartz'-ous, 

a.     [Eng.  quartz;  sail.  -o*e,  -ore,  -ou*.\ 
Petrol.  :  Containing  more  or  less  quartz. 

quartz'-^,  a.  [Eng.  quartz;  -y.]  Of  tlie 
nature  or  quality  of  quartz  ;  pertaining  to 
quartz  ;  consisting  of,  containing,  or  abound- 
ing in  quartz. 

quas,  s. 

quash.  *  quasch-en,  *  quasch-yn, 
*  quass,  *  quassh,  v.t.  &,  i.  [O.  Fr.  quasser 
(Fr.  cower)  =  to  shatter,  to  annul,  from  Lat. 
quasso  —  to  shatter,  frequent,  from  quatio  (pa, 
par.  quassus)  =  to  shake.] 
A*  Transitive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  beat  down  ;  to  dash  ;  to  beat  in  pieces  ; 
to  crush.    (Udal  :  Luke  ix.) 

2.  To  crush,  to  subdue,  to  dash,  to  quell, 
to  extinguish  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"  Our  joys  an  yucuh'd,  our  hope*  are  blasted." 

Cotton.-  JJeath. 

TL  Law:  To  annul,  overthrow,  or  declare 
void  through  some  insufficiency,  informality, 
or  other  cause  ;  to  nullify. 

"  Whose  orders  may  ...  be  removed  Into  the  court 
of  Queeii'a  Bench,  by  writ  of  trrtiarari  facscu.  and  U 
there  either  tfutuk«d  or  confirmed."—  Bladttto**:  Com- 
ment.. bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise  ; 
to  be  dashed  about. 

"  To  keeplt[the  bralnl  from  yutuAtn^and  shaking," 
—  A'ltj  :  (m  the  Creadon,  pi.  ii. 

t  'quash,  *.    [SQUASH,  *.  (1).] 

*  quash  -ey,  «.    [QUASH,  ».]    A  pumpkin. 

"  With  regard  to  these  aald  guasheyt  .  .  .  the  bet! 
way  of  dressing  them  is  to  stew  them  in  cream."— 
y  :  Letter*,  ill.  3'jl. 


qua-si-,  pref.  [Lat.  =  as  if.]  As  if;  in  a 
manner.  It  is  often  used  prefixed  to  an  Eng- 
lish word  to  denote  resemblance,  generally 
a  fictitious,  unreal,  or  partial  resemblance  • 
as,  a  5U£Mi-argument=  something  which  re- 
seml>les  an  argument,  or  is  ussd  on  an  occasion 
in  place  of  or  for  an  argument. 


«5te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  S^rrlan.    n,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


quasje— quavemire 
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quasi  contract, s. 

taw:  An  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form 
of  a  contract,  but  has  yet  the  form  of  it. 

quasi  crime,  quasi  delict,  s. 

law:  The  action  of  one  doing  damage  or 
evil  involuntarily. 

quasi  delict,  s.    [QOABI-CRIME.] 

quasi  entail,  3. 

J*avj :  An  estate  piir  autre  vie  granted,  not 
only  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  b/idy ;  the  interest  so 
granted  not  being  properly  an  estate-tail. 

quasi  fee,  s. 

taw:  An  estate  gained  by  wrong.  (Wharton.) 

quasi-personalty,  s. 

Law:  Things  moveable  in  point  of  law, 
though  fixed  to  tilings  real,  either  actually  as 
•fixtures,  or  fictitiously,  as  a  lease  for  years. 
(Wharton.) 

quasi  radiate,  a. 

Bot. :  Slightly  radiant.  Used  of  certain 
composites,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  ray  are 
small  and  inconspicuous. 

quasi  realty,  s. 

Law :  Things  which  are  fixed  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  to  realty  but  movable  in  them- 
selves, as  heir-looms,  title-deeds,  court-rolls, 
&c.  (HTiarton.) 

quasi  -  tenant,  i. 

Law :  An  undertenant  who  Is  in  possession 
at  the  determination  of  an  original  lease,  and 
is  permitted  by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over. 
(Wharton.) 

quasi  trustee,  s. 

Law :  A  person  who  reaps  a  benefit  from  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  so  becomes  answerable  as 

a  trustee. 

quas-I-mo'-do,  pnr.    [See  def.] 

Roman  Calendar :  A  term  applied  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,  from  the  opening  words 
ol  the  introit  for  that  day,  "  quasi  modo  geniti 
iitfantes"  =  as  (infants)  lately  (born). 

1  quas'-Je,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  NamiaSusca.    [CoATiJ 

quaM,  t>.(.    [QUASH,  >.] 

*  quass,   quas,  s.    [Buss,  twass.]    A.  thin, 
.sour,    fermented   liquor,    made    by  pouring 
warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal,  and  drunk 
by  the  peasant*  of  Bussia. 

•  quas-sa'  tion,   >.      [Lat.    quaaaUo,   from 
ijuassatus,   pa.   par.   of  quasso  =  to  shatter.] 
lyuAsn,  v.]    The  act  of  shaking ;  concussion  ; 
the  state  of  being  shaken. 

"Continual  contusion*,  threshing,  and  guauationi." 
—Gayton :  fettifout  Hotel  on  Don  yuUvte,  p.  68, 

quos'-sl -a,  J.  [Named  by  Linnieus  after Qtuitsi 
or  Coissi,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  who  success- 
fully used  its  bark  in  fever;  Ger.  quassie.] 

l.Bot. :  The  typical  genusoftheorderSirnara- 
bacese.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  corolla  five- 
parted  ;  stamens  ten,  longer  than  the  ]>etals  ; 
the  fruit  consisting  of  five  fleshy  drupes. 
Quassia  amara  is  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  parts  adjacent.  It  has  termi- 
nal clusters  of  large,  red  flowers,  and  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  Surinam  Quassia  is  Quassia 
amara ;  Jamaica  Quassia,  the  wood  of  Ficrcena 
excelta.  It  comes  to  market  in  logs  or  billets, 
and  is  retailed  as  chips  or  raspings.  It  is 
given  as  an  extract,  an  infusion,  or  ft  tincture, 
and  acts  as  a  pure  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  as 
an  autiperiodic.  An  infusion  of  it  is  used  to 
poison  flies,  and,  in  the  form  of  an  enema,  to 
destroy  threadworms. 

quassia  camphor,  f. 

Chem. :  A  substance  which  separates  from 
an  aqueous  infusion  of  quassia  wood,  in  white 
crystalline  plates,  lighter  than  water,  and 
having  the  odour  of  the  wood.  (Woitts.) 

quassia-chips,  >.  pi.    [QUASSIA,  «.,  2.) 

quas -si  ad,  s.    [Eng.  quassifa);  •ad.'] 

Sot.  :  (PI.)    The  Simarubacese.     (Ltndley. 

quas'-si  in,   «.     [Eng.,  &c.  quassia);   -in. 

IQUASSIN.] 

quas -sin,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  quassia);  •in.'] 

Chem. :  C10Hi2Oa  (?).   Quassiin.  Quassite.  A 


yellow,  bitter,  crystalline  substance,  extracted 
from  the  aqueous  infusion  of  quassia-wood  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  small,  white, 
opaque  prisms,  inodorous  and  permanent  in 
the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When 
heated  it  melt*,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  trans- 
parent, brittle  mass.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  oxalic  acid. 

quas'-site,   ».     [Eng.,   &c.    quassia);   -ite.} 

1QUASSIN.) 

*quat  (1),  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  squat  (q.v.).] 
To  squat,  to  sit  down. 

"You  grow  tired  at  last  and  guat."— Foote :  The 
Author,  fl.  1. 

*  quat  (2),  v.t.    [Prob.  the  same  word  as  quit  or 

quiet.] 

1.  To  satiate,  to  satisfy. 

"To  the  stomach  rjtiatted  with  dainties,  all  delicate* 
•eeme  greasie." — Lyly. 

2.  To  release,  to  free. 

quat,  a.  [QUAT  (2),  «.]  Quit,  free,  released 
from.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  Ud  them  also  to  t«ke  heed,  and  be  juol."— 
Banyan:  Holy  War,  oh.  xix. 

"quat,  s.  [Etyvn.  doubtful.]  A  pustule,  a 
pimple  :  hence,  a  diminutive  person. 

"I  have  ruhb'd  this  young  auost  almoet  to  the  sense, 
and  he  grows  angry."— Xhaketp. ;  Othello,  i.  L 

qua  ta,  s.    [COAITA.] 

*  quatch,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  word. 

"  Not  a  yitatch,  sad  poets."    Coroet :  Sleay  on  ^.  Anne. 

*quat9h,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  squat.] 
Squat,  Hat. 

"  The  -jnatch  buttock,  the  brawn  bottook,  or  any 
buttock."— Shalutp. :  Alii  Well,  U.I. 

*  qua' -ter,  *  qua-tre,  a.  [Fr.  quatre  =  four.] 

*  quater-cousin,  s.    [CATER-COUSIN.] 
qua'-ter-foil,  *.    [QUATREFOIL.] 

qua  tern,  a.  [Lat.  quaterni  =  four  each  ; 
qwttuor  =  fonr.]  Consisting  of  four,  four- 
fold, growing  in  fours. 

qua-ter'-nar-J,  a.  Sit.  (Lat.  quaternarius, 
from  quaterni  =•  four  each  ;  Fr.  quaternaire.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

t  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  four. 

"We  read  what  a  great  respect  Pythagoras  and  hit 
aret  hail  for  their  i^arternarr  number/— f.  flWiiif  .- 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  61 

IJ,  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Arranged  in  fours. 

2.  Chem.:  Consisting  of  four  parts;  applied 
to  compounds  of  four  elements,  or  of  com- 
pounds performing  the  functions  of  elements. 

3.  Geol :  [POST-TERTIARY]. 

B.  At  subst. :  The   number  four.    (3fore  : 
Phil.  Cabbala,  ch.  iv.,  J  1.    App.) 

qua-teV-nate,  a.  [Lat.  quaterni  =  four 
ea'ch.J  Consisting  of  four;  in  bot.,  four 
together;  succeeding  by 
fours. 

quaternate  loaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  consisting 
of  four  leaflets. 

quaternate-pln- 
nate,  o. 

Bot. :  Pinnated,  with  the 
pinna}  arranged  in  fours. 

qua  teV-nI-6n.  s.  [Lat. 
quateniio,  from  quaterni  =  four  each.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  number  fonr,  a  set  of  four,  a  file  of 
four  soldiers.    (Acts  xii.  4.) 

2.  A  word  of  four  syllables,  a  quadrisyllable 
II.  Malh. :  The  metrographic  relation  exist 

ing  between  any  two  right  lines  having  dulinitt. 

lengths  and  directions  iu  space,  depending 

upon  fonr  irreducible  geometrical  elements 

Discovered  and  developed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 

••  A  quararntim  Is  the  quotient  of  two  rectors,  or 

of  two  directed  right  lines  in  space,    considered  as 

depending  on  a  system  of  four  geometrical  elements 

and  as  expressible  by  an  alphabetical  symbol  of  quad 

linomial  form."— Sir  W.  Bamilton. 

*  qua-ter'-nl-on,  »•<•    [QTMTERJOON,  ».]    To 
divide  into  quarternions,  files,  or  companies. 

"The  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder  i 
feared,  are  dintinguisliM  and  aunternion'il  luto  the! 
celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies.  "-JflKon.'  Eealo; 
ofch.  government,  bk.  ii.  (App.). 


qua-ter'-n.-t^,  *qna-ter-nl-tle, ».   fCr. 

qitaternite,  from  Lat.  quuternitas,  from  quaternt 
=  four  each.]  The  condition  or  quality  of 
making  up  the  number  four.  ' 

"  Thar  whole  scale  .  . .  was  not  a  trinity  butiyuater- 
nity.  or  four  ranks  and  degrees  of  beings. "—Cudteorth: 
Inteli.  Syttetn,  p.  637. 

qua'-ter  on,  s.    [QUADROON.] 

qua  tor  zain  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  quatorie 
=  fourteen.]  A  poem  or  stanza  of  fourteen 
lines ;  a  sonnet. 

"  Put  out  your  rushlights,  yon  p«et»  and  rhymers  I 
and  bequeath  your  cmzi'd  auatortaini  to  the  Chan- 
dlen."— .VmAe,  in  Jtns/luA  Garner,  L  4». 

*  qna-torze'  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  =  fourteen.] 
In  piquet,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens :  so  called  because  each 
quatorze  counts  fourteen  points. 

"He  scores  ten  for  carte  blanche,  twenty-eight  fot 
"iM,  Jan.  23.  list. 


QCATRETOIL. 
(from  thelumb  of  Xtnf 
John.      Worcester  Ca- 
thedral.) 


quat'  rain  (or  as  ka'-tran),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
quatre  =  four.]  A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhyming 
alternately. 

"  Each  of  his  predictions  was  couched  in  the  form  at 
a  poetical  quatrain.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2, 1836. 

*  qua  tre,  o.    [QUATER.] 

quatrefoil  (as  qua'-ter-fSU  or  ka'-ter- 
fpll),  qua  -ter- f  oil,  quar'-ter-f  SSL,  ft. 

[Fr.  quatre-feuille,  from 
quatre  (Lat.  quatuor)  == 
four,  and  feuille  (Lat.  fo- 
lilw»)  =  aleaf.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  piercing  or 
panel  divided  by  cusps 
or   foliations   into   four 
leaves,  or  more  correctly 
the    leaf -shaped    figure 
formed  by  the  cusps.    It 
is  supposed  to  represent 
the  four  leaves  of  a  cru- 
ciform plant.    The  name 
is  also  given  to  flowers 

and  leaves  of  a  similar  form  carved  as  orna- 
ments on  mouldings,  &c.  It  differs  from  the 
cinquefoil  only  in  the  number  of  cusps. 

2.  Her. :   Four-leaved   grass ;    a   frequent 
bearing  in  coat-armour. 

»quat-rl-ble,  v.i.    [Fr.  quatre  =  four.) 

Music:  To  descant  by  singing  fourth!  on 
a  plain  song.  (Cf.  QUINIBLK.) 

qnat  ro  dee-I-ma'-nl,    s.    pi.      [QUARTO- 

quat'-tro-jent-lst,  s.  k  a.  [Eng.,  ftc.  ymt- 
troctnt(o);  -ist.] 

A.  -Is  subst. :  A  painter  of  the  Quattrocento 
school. 

"  I  began  to  trace  the  purity  of  work  in  the  yuattro- 
centistt.  —  Contemp.  Review.  April,  18B6,  p.  478. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  The  yuattrocentia  work  became  dearer  to  mtv"— 
Contemp.  Keviev,  April.  18S6,  p.  877. 

quat'-tro-cen-to  (e  as  eh),  s.  or  o.    [Itat, 

lit.  =  lour  hundredth,  but  used  for  fourteen 
hundredth.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  artists  who  practised  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  it  was  hard,  rit;id,  and  peculiar 
in  colour,  as  well  as  in  form  and  pose.  It  was 
the  intermediate  stage  of  that  progressive 
period  of  art,  which,  commencing  witli  Fra 
Angelico,  reached  excellence  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  (FairhoU.) 

qua-tu-or-de'-cane,  s.  [Lat.  guatvar  = 
four,  and  Eng.  decane.] 

Chem.  :  C^Hsn.  Tetradecane.  One  of  the 
paraffins  found  in  American  petroleum  and  in 
the  light  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  ol 
coal.  It  boils  at  236-240% 

*  quave,  *  quav-yn,  v.i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  71106- 
beln  =  to  tremble  ;  Dan.  dial,  kveppa  =  to  be 
shaken.]    To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  be  shaken. 

"  Understands  y«  .  .  .  how  the  erthe  oiuueth  and. 
shaketh."— CaOon:  Mirrour  of  the  World.  Die.  1L, 
ch.  xili. 

*  qnave,  «.    [QtJAVE,  «.]    A  shaking,  a  tremb- 

ling. 

*  quave'-nure,  s.    [Eng.  quart,  T.,  and  mire.] 

A  quagmire,  a  bog. 

"  Aratus  would  not  suffer  the  Achalans  to  follow 
them,  because  of  bogs  and  guavemirei."— North :  Plut. 
arch,  p.  670. 


boil,  b6^;  polit,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -inc. 
-dan. -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -fion  =  zhtln.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shu».   -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  del. 
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qua'-ver.r.f.  At.  [Eng.guatt(«);  freq.  suff.  -«r.J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  vibrate  ;  to  have 
*  tremulous  motion. 

"To  vibrate  or  quaver  according  to  Ita  reciprocal 
motion*."—  flay  .•  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  shake  in  vocal  utterance  ;  to  sing  or 
utter  sounds  with  rapid   vibrations;  to  sing 
with  tremulous  modulations  of  voice  ;  to  pro- 
duce a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. 

"  fjtuivering  to  the  country  swains." 

Dryden  :  Art  qf  Poetry,  1L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  rapid  vibrations 
or  with  a  tremulous  sound. 

"  Not  a  nymph  the  yuaoer'd  note*  approve." 

Janet:  Arcadia. 

IT  To  quaver  away  :  To  dispel  by  singing  or 
playing.    (Cowper.) 

qua  vcr,  s.    [QUAVER,  p.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  quavering  motion. 

"  And  with  blithe  yuavrri  f*ni  the  gath'ring  breete." 
Brooke  ;  Untoertal  Beauty,  v. 

IL  Music: 

1.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice  ; 
a  shake  on  an  instrument  of  music.     (Gay: 
Epistle  Hi.) 

2.  A  note  and  measure  of  time,  equal  to  half 
a  crochet  or  the  eighth  of  a  seniibreve.    £ 

•  qua'-ver-er,  *.  [Eng.  quaver,  v.  ;  -«r.)  One 
who  quavers  ;  a  warbler. 

*qua-viv-er,  ».  [Representing  an  Ital. 
acqua  vipera,  shortened  in  French  to  qua- 
vivrt,  and  after  further  to  vivre  or  vive. 
[WYVERN,]  The  weever  (q.v.). 

"  A  little  flth  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  fish   yuariter.'  —  Bailey:    Erattnut'  C'ol- 


1  For  the    full  history  of  the  word  see 

Notes  i  Queries,  (0th  Sen),  ix.  390. 

quay  (as  ke),  *  kay,  *  kele,  t  key,  *  keyo. 

*.  [O.  Fr.  quay  (Fr.  quai),  of  Celtic  origin 
from  Bret,  kae  =  an  enclosure  ;  Wei.  cae.]  A 
landing-place  ;  a  wharf  projecting  into  a 
stream,  harbour,  or  basin,  to  which  vessels  are 
moored  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  deliv- 
ering freight.  Quays  are  constructed  generally 
of  stone,  out  occasionally  of  wood,  iron,  &c. 

"  What  a  concourse  swarms  on  yonder  way." 

«ruy.-  Spittle  rL 

quay-berth,  s.    A  loading  or  discharging 
berth  for  a  ship  in  a  public  dock. 

quay  (as  ke),  v.t.  [QUAY,  s.]  To  furnish  with 
quays. 

Quayage,  tkeyage  (both   as   ke'-Ig).  *. 

[Eng.  quay;  -age.} 

1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
quay  ;  quay  dues  ;  wharfage. 

2.  Berths  on  a  quay  for  loading  or  discharg- 
ing ships. 

"  They  have  practically  no  quayage  1  n  their  new  dock 
unappropriated."  —  Times,  Sept,  24.  188U 

*  quayd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Quxio.] 

*quea9h,  *  queich,  s.  [QUITCH]  A  thick 
bushy  plot  ;  a  quickset  hedge. 

"  The  fortresses 
Of  thorniest  qwtachet." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Hymne  to  Pan. 

•  quca9h,  *  quoatche,  *  quccchen,  v.t  &  f. 

[A.S.  cwecoan.] 
A*  Intrans.  :  To  stir,  to  move. 

"  Ne  lete  ye  nenne  quick  yueechen  to  holte." 

Lajraman,  L  86. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  move,  to  shake. 

"  Ileo  gufhten  heore  scaftes."  Laynmon,  II.  582. 

*quea9h'-y  (1),  *  qneagh'-le,  a.  [Eng. 
queach,  s.  ;  -y.]  Thick,  bushy. 

"  Queachte  bushes  to  defends 
Him  from  Apollo's  sight" 

Turbenille:  Alt  Thing*  hath  Keleate,  *a 

queach'-y^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  queach,  v.  ;  -y.] 
Shaking,  soft;  yielding  or  giving  way  under 
the  foot,  as  boggy  or  marshy  ground. 

"  Many  of  them  fell  into  those  deep  bogs  and  queachy 
places."—  Knollet:  Bitt.  Turket,  p.  232. 

quean,  *  qucanc,  *  quen,  *  quenc, 
*  queene,  s.  [The  same  word  as  QUEEN,  s.j 

1.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  a 
strumpet.    (Gay:  Shepherds  Week,  iv.) 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in  England, 
and  still  in  Scotland,  used  for  a  young  or  un- 
married woman,  without  any  idea  of  disrespect 
or  contempt. 

"  Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  qufan." 

Sheridan:  School/or  Scandnl,  lit  S. 


queas'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  queasy;  -ly.]  In  a 
queasy  or  squeamish  manner  ;  with  squeam- 
ishness,  squeamishly. 

queas'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  queasy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  queasy  or  squeamish  ; 
squeamish  ness,  qualmishness,  nausea. 

"  That  which  this  young  queatineu  retches  at."— 
Hilton:  ApoL/or  Anectymnutu. 

queas'-  y,  "  quals-y,  *  quays-y,  •  queaz- 
le,  'quey-sy,  a.      [Norweg.  kveis=*  sick- 
ness after  a  debauch.    (Skeat.)] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Sick   at   the    stomach;    affected   with 
nausea  ;  qualmish,  squeamish. 

"  Feeling  it  mar  be  a  little  guaaty  when  the  big 
billow  rudely  smites  your  Umber  ends."  —  UlacJcie  : 
Layt  of  Highland*  A  tttandt,  p.  xxx  vii. 

2.  Causing,  or  apt  to  cause  nausea  or  squeam- 

Ishness.    (Skelton  :  Magnificence,  2,295.) 
*  H  Figuratively  : 

1.  Fastidious,  nice,  squeamish. 

"They  are  too  yueaty  for  my  temper." 

MsHSM.*  MM.:  Wild  dooM  CAOM. 

2.  Requiring  to  be  handled  delicately;  deli- 
cate, ticklish.     (Snakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  1.) 

"queaz-en,!.'  [QUKASY.]  To  make  queasy  ; 
tosickeu.  (Nashe:  Lenten,  Stu/c.) 


,  s.    [See  def.) 
Geog.  :  A  city  and  river-port  In  Canada. 
Quebec  oak,  *. 
Bot.  :  Quercus  alba.    [Queacua.] 
auobec  marmot,  «. 
Zool.  :    Ard&mys    monax,    the    Woodchuck 
(q.v.). 

•queoh',   *qneok,   v.i.    [QUEACH,   *.]   To 
move,  to  shrink,  to  wince. 

•qucd,  *  quodo,  *  qucad,  *  queyd, 

*  kuead,  a,  &  «.    [O.  Fns.  quad;  Dut.  &  Low 
Ger.  kwaad  ;  Scotch  quaid.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Bad,  wicked. 

"  Th  1  1  i  f  ii  sTere  I  u  the  r  and  qiud." 

Otot  4  JfiffhtingaU,  1.1M. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  wicked  bad  person  ;  specif.,  the  devil. 

"  Forth  nam  Balaam  dhat  Hie  quad." 

0«nutt  *  Sxodut.  4,00. 

2.  Hurt,  harm,  wickedness,  evil. 

"  For  pud  that  myght  falle." 

A.  £iff,  Poemt,  Cltanruu,  MC 

•qued-fol,  a.    [Eng.  qutd;  -ful(l).]    Hurtful, 
wicked,  bad. 

quod  -I  us,  *.    [Named  by  Leach,  but  unex- 
plained.   (Ayassiz.)] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidm.    About 
twenty-eight  species  are  British. 

*  qucd  ness,  *  qucd  ncs.  *  qucde  nes,  5. 

tEng.  qued;  -ness.}     Wickedness,  harm,  evil. 

*  Quedenet  spake  thai  on  heghte." 

/.'.  Eng.  Ptaltor,  ft.  lixil.  g. 

qU€e$h'-j^,a.    [QUKACHY.]    Weak,  helpless. 

"They're    poor  queechy  things."—  O.  Eliot;  Adam 
Bede,  oh.  x. 

*  quecm,  v.t.    [QUEME,  v.] 

queen,  *  quccnc,  •  qucn,  *  quene,  *  c  wen, 

*  (1  whcne,  *  queyne,  s.    [A.  S.  cwen,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  kween  —  a  barren  woman  or  cow  ; 
Icel.  fct'dTi  =  a  wife,  kona  =  a  woman;   Dan. 
qvinde  —  a  woman,  kone  =  a  wife  ;  Sw.  qvinua 
=  a  female,  kona  =  a  quean,  a  strumpet  ;  Goth. 
kwens,  kweins  =  a  woman,  a  wife  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kone;  O.  H.  Ger.  quend=  a  woman  ;  Gr.  yvvrj 
(gune)  =  a  woman  ;  Russ.jfna  =  a  wife;  Sansc. 
jani  =  a  wife.     From  the  same  root  as  genus, 
kin,  &c.    The  same  word  as  QUEAN  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  woman.    (Destruct.  of  Troy,  3,162.) 
*(2)  A  quean,  a  hussy,  a  strumpet. 

"  Prest  tliat  halt  his  quene  hym  by." 

Komaunt  of  the  lioit,  p.  24. 

(3)  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom ;  a  female  sovereign. 

"  The  queen  Is  either  regent,  consort,  or  dowager."— 
BlacJatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  4. 

(4)  A  queen-bee  (q.v.), 

2.  Fig:  A  female  who  is  chief  or  pre-eminent 
among  others  ;  one  who  presides  :  as,  the  queen 
of  beauty,  the  queen  of  love,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  card  on  which  a  queen  Is  de- 
picted. 


2.  Chess:  The  most  powerful,  and,  after  the 
king,  the  most  important  of  all  the  pieces  in 
a  set  of  chessmen. 

3.  Slating :  A  size  of  slates,  three  feet  long 
by  two  feet  wide, 

T(l)  Quern  Anne's  Bounty:  [BouwTT,  *..  IL 

m 

(2)  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary: 

Entom. :  Argynnis  Lathoniat  a  beautiful 
butterfly  from  time  to  time  taken  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  larva  feeds  upon 
Kioto  tricolor. 

(3)  Queen  of  the  Meadows  ; 

Bot. :  Spirasa  Ultnaria,  a  rosaceous  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  large  radical  and 
small  terminal  leaves  leafy  stipules,  small 
white  flowers,  and  five  to  nine  twisted  carpels. 
Common  In  meadows  and  by  water-Bide* 
iu  Britain,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

(4)  Queen qf  the  Prairie: 
Bot. :  Spircea  lobata. 
queen-apple,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  qiteen-aiiple  was  probably  thus  distinguished 
In  compliment  to  Elizabeth.  In  Mullet*  /fralth't  Im- 
provement, I  Snd  an  account  of  apples  which  are  said 
to  have  been  'grafted  upon  a  mult>erry-stock.  mid  theu 
wax  thorough  red  as  oar  yuten  aopie*,  called  by  Huel- 
11  iw  Rubelt  iana,  and  Claudiaua  by  Pliny.' "— /.  Dttraeli  : 
CuriotUtet  of  Literature. 

queen-bee,  s. 

Entom, :  A  fully-developed  female  bee  in  a 
hive  or  nest.  [BEE.]  She  lays  two  or  three 
thousand  eggs  daily  during  the  height  of 
summer,  or  more  than  a  million  during  her 
lifetime,  which  is  about  live  yeiirs.  When  a 
young  queen  cornea  forth,  the  old  one  becomes 
agitated  with  jealousy,  and  ultimately  quits 
the  hive,  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of 
workers,  who  found  a  new  colony,  leaving 
the  old  hive  to  the  possession  of  the  youthful 
rival.  Two  days  to  a  week  after  coming  to 
maturity,  the  young  queen  temporarily  nlea 
forth,  and  is  fertilised  in  the  air. 

queen-cake,  s.  A  sort  of  small  sweet 
cake,  heart-shaped,  with  currants  in  it. 

queen-closer,  s.    [CLOSER.] 
queen-consort,  0.    The  wife  of  a  king. 

queen-dowager,  i.  The  widow  of  a 
deceased  king. 

*  queen-gold,  s.    A  royal  duty  or  revenue 
once  belonging  to  every  queen  of  England 
during  her  marriage  to  the  king. 

queen-mother,  «.  A  queen  dowager, 
who  is  also  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

*  queen  of  hearts,  s.    An  old  country 
dance. 

queen  post,  *. 

Car}}. :  One  of  the 
suspending  posts  in 
the  framed  principal 
of  a  roof,  or  iu  a 
trussed  partition,  or 
other  truss  where 
there  are  two. 
Queen-posts  are 
mortised,  or  at- 
tached by  iron 


QUEEN-POST. 


straps  to  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof-frame,  sup- 
porting it  and  the  rafters  at  points  between 
the  ridge  and  eave.  [KINO-POST.] 

queen-regent,  queen-regnant, «.    A 

queen  who  holds  the  crown  in  her  own  right. 

queen-truss,  s. 

Carp. :   A  truss  framed  with  queen-post*. 

queen  wood,  s.  A  name  sometime* 
given  to  woods  of  the  green-heart  and  cocoa- 
wood  character,  imported  frum  the  Brazils. 

queen's  advocate,  5.    [ADVOCATE.] 
queen's  bench,  s.    [BENCH,  «.] 

queen's  blue,  a. 

Comm. :  Thumb-blue.  Stone-blue.  One  of  th« 
names  given  to  lump-b.ae  used  in  laundries. 

queen's  counsel,  s.    [COUNSEL,  «.] 
queen's  cushion,  *. 

Bot.:  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 
queen's  delight,  queen's  root,  «. 
Bot. :  Stillingia  sylvatica.    (Amer.) 
queen's  English,  5.    [Krso's  ENGLISH.] 
queen's  evidence,?.  [KING'S  EVIDENCE.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   36,  pdt. 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


queen — quene 
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queen's  messenger,  ».     [MESSENGER.] 

queen's  metal,  ».  An  alloy  used  for 
making  teapots,  obtained  by  fusing  under 
charcoal  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  tin,  one  part 
eftrh  antimony,  lead,  and  bismuth. 

queen's  pigeon,  s.  [VICTORIA  CKOWNKD- 

FIOEON.J 

queen's  pincushion,  s. 

Sot. :  The  flowers  of  the  guelder-rose. 
queen's  root,  s.    [QUEEN'S  DELIGHT.] 
queen's  ware,  «.     Glazed  earthenware 
of  a  creamy  colour. 

*  queen's  yellow,  s. 

Chan. :  Subsulphide  of  mercury. 

queen,  <•.<'.  &  '.    [QUEEN,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  act  the  queen ;  to  play 
the  queen. 

"  A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  quctn  it." 

altaJuaf. :  Btnry  VI II..  11.  S. 

2.  Chess:  To  gain  a  queen  by  advancing  a 
pawn  to  Its  eighth  square. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  into  a  queen,  as   a 
pawn,  by  advancing  it  to  its  eighth  square. 

•  queen -oraf t,  ».     [Eng.  queen,  and  craft; 
cf.  kingcraft.]    Skill  or  craft  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  a  queen. 

"Elizabeth  showed  much  quMneroft."—  Fulton 
WortMfi.  1.  490. 

•queen  dom,  s.  [Eng. queen;  -dom.]  Queenly 
condition  or  character. 

"Will  thy  qttemutom  all  lie  hid?" 

E,  B.  Browning:  Dead  Pan. 

•  queen  hood,  s.    [Eng.  qutm ;  -hood.]    The 
state,  quality,  rank,  or  position  of  a  queen. 

"  With  all  met 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood." 

Ttnnyton  :  Oeraint  a  Enid. 

queen' -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  queen,  s. ;  -ing.]  A. 
queen-apple  (q.v.). 

"  The  winter  quiening  is  good  for  the  table."— 
Mortimer:  Butbandry. 

queen' -  lot,  s.  [Eng.  queen;  dim.  sufT.  -let.} 
A  petty  queen. 

"Kinglet*  and  gueenltti  of  the   like   temper."— 

Carlylt:  Mitcell..  111.  lie. 

qncon  like,  i.  [Eng.  queen ;  -like.]  Like  or 
resembling  a  queen  ;  queenly. 

"  Unto  the  queenlitce  Clnyd." 

Drayton :  Poly-OMiton,  s.  10. 

queen'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  queenly ; -nest.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  queenly ;  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  queen;  queenly  nature  or 
quality ;  dignity  or  stateliness  befitting  a 
queen. 

"  A  queenlinett  .  .  .  that  would  also  bent  the  mis- 
trees  of  Antony."— fart  XaU  Oiuette,  July  6,  1884. 

queen' -1*,  *  queen-lie,  a.  [Eng.  queen; 
•ly.]  Like  a  queen  ;  queenlike  ;  becoming,  or 
suitable  to  a  queen. 

"  I  thought  she  had  a  queenly  manner." — gurnet : 
Record*  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ].,  bit.  iii. 

•  queen'-shlp,  s.     [Eng.  quern ;  ->Mp.]    The 
state,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  queen. 

queer,  i.  Counterfeit  money ;  as,  to  shove 
(circulate)  the  queer.  (Slang.) 

queer,  v.t.    [QUEER,  a.] 

*  1.    To    chaff,  to    ridicule,  to  sneer   at. 
(Slang.) 

"  Queering  the  threadbare  curate." 

Caiman:  Poetical  Vnyariet,  p.  1*4. 

2.  To  spoil,  espec.  in  the  phrase,  To  queer  a 
pitch  =  To  purposely  spoil  business.  (Theat. 
tlang.)  [PITCH  (2),  s.,  I.  7.) 

"  Endeavours  made  by  one  or  other  of  them  to 
queer  a  rival's  or  an  antagonist's  pitch."— Referee, 
Feb.  21.  1889. 

queer,  a.  [Low  Ger.  queer  =  across  ;  quere 
obliquity;  Ger.  quer=  transverse  ;  querkopf 
=  a  queer  fellow.] 

1.  Strange,  odd ;  behaving,  acting,  or  ap- 
pearing in  a  manner  other  than  the  ordinary, 
normal,   or  usual   mauner ;    singular,  droll, 
original,  peculiar. 

"  Tl.e  mosque  of  Mahouud,  or  some  queer  pa-god." 
Pope :  Donne,  sat,  4. 

2.  Not  very  well ;  out  of  sorts  :  as,  I  feel 
very  queer.    (Colloq.) 

3.  Not  favourable  or  propitious  ;  unfavour- 
able :  as,  Things  look  very  queer.    (Colloq.) 

IT  To  be  in  queer  street :  To  be  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances of  any  kind,  as  illness,  debt,  &c. 


queer-cuffln,  *.    A  magistrate.   (Thieved 
slang.) 

queer'-er,  *.  [Eng.  queer,  v.  ;  -«r.)  A  hoaxer, 
a  ridiculer. 

"  These  Quizzers,  Queerer*,  Smokers." 

Colman  ;  Poetical  Vagariet,  p.  IMi 

queer  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  queer;  -ish.}  Bather 
queer,  strange,  or  odd  ;  singular. 

"  You  Englishmen  go  to  work  in  a  queerith  kind  of 
way."—  Marryat:  Frank  Mttdmay,  ch.  xx. 

*  queeV-J-t^,  s.    [Eng.  queer;  -ity,  on  analogy 

of    oddity,     &c.]     Queerness,     strangeness, 
peculiarity. 

queeY-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  queer;  -ly.]  In  a 
queer,  strange,  or  singular  manner. 

queer  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  queer;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  queer  ;  oddness, 
oddity,  peculiarity,  singularity. 

queest,  a.    [Quisr.] 

*  qucez-mad  dam,  s.    [Fr.  cuisse-modame.] 
The  Cuisse-  madam,  a  French  Jargonelle  pear. 

*  quelnt,  o.    [QUAINT.] 

*  queint,  *  queinte,  j>o.  par.  ora.  [QUENCH.] 

*  quetnt-lse,  5.    [QUAINTISE.] 

*  quelk'-choso  *  quelque   chose  (qu  as 
k),  s.    (Fr.  quelque  chose.]    A  kickshaw  (q.v.). 

"  With  paper  quelkchote." 

Davitt:  Mute't  Sacrilc*,  p.  6. 

quegh,  *.    [QtMicH.] 

quell,  *  quelle,  *  quellen,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
ctaellan  =  to  kill  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  quellian 
=  to  torment  ;  quelan  =  to  suffer  martyrdom  ; 
Dot.  kwellen=zto  plague,  to  vex;  Icel.  kvelja 
:=  to  torment  ;  8w.  qvdlja.  =  to  torment  ;  Dan. 
qvale  =  to  strangle,  to  torment.]  [QUAIL,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  kill. 

"  Brent  his  nobul  bOTWM  Hid  his  burner  queried." 

William  of  Palerne.  1.10S. 

»  2.  To  dash. 

"  And  with  hlr  axes  out  the  bralnes  quell." 

Chaucer  :  Trottut  A  Crettida,  it.  41. 

3.  To  subdue,  to  crush  ;  to  put  down  ;  to 
overpower. 

"  By  our  dissentlons  grow  the  Christians  strong 
whom  our  united  heart*  may  easily  quett." 

Beyvmod  :  The  Pour*  Prentice*  of  London. 

4.  To  calm,  to  allay,  to  quiet  ;  to  reduce  to 
a  state  of  quiet,  peace,  or  calm. 

"  He  hath  queued  the  wtldness  of  the  fanatic  in  the 
command  to  be  wise  as  serpents."  —  Warburton  : 
Work*,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  8. 

*  5.  To  frighten,  to  disconcert. 

"  Much  did  his  wordes  the  gentle  ladle  queU." 

Spenier:  F.  Q.,  V.  Ul.  16. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Yet  did  he  quake  and  qnirer,  like  to  qttett." 

Spenter  ;  F.  Q.,  VII.  vli.  41 

2.  To  abate  ;  to  be  abated. 

"  Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell.  " 

:  Xheptourdt  Calender  ;  March. 


*  quell,  *.    [QUELL,  v.] 

1.  Murder. 

"  His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quett."  Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

2.  Power  or  means  of  quelling  or  subduing  ; 
a  weapon. 

"  A  sovereign  jw«B  Is  in  his  waving  hands." 

Kr-'itt  :  £ndymion,  II. 

*  quelle,  v.t.  &  i.    [QUELL,  v.] 

quell'  -er,   *cwell-ere,   *  quell  -  are, 
-  quell-ere,  s.    [A.S.  cwellere.] 

1.  One  who  kills  ;  an  executioner,  a  slayer. 

"  The  quellere  smot  of  Mae  heued." 

Legend  St.  Katharine,  293. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  quells,  crushes, 
or  subdues. 

"  Hall,  Son  of  the  Most  High, 

"  Milton  :  P.  A,  Iv. 


, 
Quelter  of  Satan." 
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*  quel'-li-d,  «.     [Sp.  cuello,  from  Lat.  collum 
=  the  neck.]    A  ruff  for  the  neck. 

*  qnelm,  v.t.     [A.S.  cwelman,  cwylman  ;  O. 
Sax,  quelmian.]    To  kill. 

"  Quclm  rightwia  of  hert." 

E.  Eng.  Plotter,  Pi.  XXXT!.  14. 

*  quelque-chose,  s.    [QUBLKCHOSE.] 

*  queme,   *  c  worn  en.   queezn,  v.t.  A  i. 
[A.S.  cweman.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  please,  to  gratify. 

"  For  nought  I  kan  hym  quern*." 

Chaucer  :  Troilui  A  Crtasida,  r.  60S. 


B*  Tntrans.  :  To  be  pleasing. 

"  For  vnto  me  welle  more  it  quemeth 
The  werre  certes  thai  the  pees." 

Oower  :  0.  A.,  » 

*  queme,  *  cweme,  *  queem,  a.  &  «.    [A.S 
gecweme.]    [QnEHE,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleasing.    (Towmley  Mysteries,  p.  2.) 

2.  Pleased,  gratified. 

"  Of  thes  wordes  swithe  wel  cweme.' 

Legend  St.  Katharine.  1,741. 

3.  Friendly,  gracious. 

"  That  he  be  til  us  quern  that  day." 

Metrical  Homiliet,  p.  Mi 

B.  As  subst. :  Pleasure,  gratification. 

"  He  aal  serue  me  al  to  queme." 

Curtor  Mundi,  2,98*. 

*  queme'-f ul,  *  quern-full,  a.  [Eng.  queme ; 
-full.] 

1.  Pleasing.    (Wycliffe:  Leviticus  xix.) 

2.  Friendly,  gracious. 

"God  .  .  .  schal  be  quemrful  to  hym." — Wycliffe. 
Job  xxxiii.  26. 

*  quen*  *  quene,  adv.  or  conj.    [WHEN.] 

quench,  *  qnenohe,  *  quench  en,  *  qucn 

ch  yn  (pa.  t.  *  queint,  *  queynt,  *  queynU, 
quenched),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cwencan  (in  comp. 
acweneari),  from  cwincan  =  to  be  put  out,  to 
be  extinguished;  O.  Fris.  kurinka.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  extinguish  ;  to  put  out. 

"  Anon  waa  the  fuyr  quenched." — Maundevtitt,  p.  I*. 

2.  To  allay,  to  extinguish,  to  slake. 

"  Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swords :  but  stood 
In  act  to  quench  their  impiuua  thirst  of  blood." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  MetamorphoMe*,  xilL 

3.  To  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  repress,  to 
check,  to  stifle. 

"  Now  helpe  God  to  qitenchen  al  thlr  sorwe." 

Chaucer  :  Troilui  A  Orettida.  1.009. 

*  4.  To  lay  or  place  in  water.     [QUENCHING, 
0.  2.] 

"  Which  Is  said  to  double  or  trl  pie  the  force  of  anU 
edge  toole  that  is  quenched  in  the  same."— Sarriton  ; 
Detcript.  England,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  extinguished  ;  to  go  out,  as  fire. 

"  Right  anon  on  of  the  fy  res  queynt." 

Chaucer;  C.T.,t.mi 

2.  To  lose  zeal ;  to  become  cool. 

••  Dost  thou  think.  In  time 
She  will  not  quench  t "       Shakeip. ,-  Cymbelini,  1 1. 

*  quench,  s.    [QUENCH,  ».]    Extinction. 

"  None  came 
To  give  It  quench." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xix.  MS. 

*  quench-coal,  s.    Tliat  which  quenches 
or  extinguishes  fire;  hence,  fig.,  one  who  is 
cold  or  heartless. 

"  Yon  are  quench-coal :  no  sparkle  of  grace  can  kindle 
upon  your  cold  hearth."— Roger*. 

quench'  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  quench  ;  -able  } 
Capable  of  being  quenched. 

quench'-er,  s.  [Eng.  quench;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  quenches  or  extinguishes  ;  col- 
loquially, a  draught  which  allays  thirst. 

"  A  modest  quencher."  —  Dickens  :  Old  CurioiUy 
Shop,  ch.  xxxv. 

quench'-mg,  *  quench-inge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  s.     [QUENCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbstantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  . 
allaying. 

2.  Metall. :  The  process  of  producing  a  hard 
scale  or  crust  upon  the  surface  of  molten 
metal  in  a  crucible  or  cistern,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  it  in  successive  rondles  or  discs, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  congeal  into  a  solid 
mass. 

quench' -less,  *  quench -les,  a.      [Ena 

quench;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  quenched; 
abated,  or  repressed ;  inextinguishable,  un- 
quenchable. 

"  Where  Phlegeton  with  quenchlet  flamea  doth  borne." 
Spenser:  Muiopotmo*. 

quench' -less-l&  adv.  [Eng.  quenchless;  -ly,] 
In  a  quenchless  or  unquenchable  manner  or 
degree. 

quench' -less-ness,  «.  [Eng.  quench!*** ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quench- 
less ;  unquenchableness. 

*  quene,  s.    [QUEEN,  *.^ 


bo^;  pout,  J.$\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fl-da:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^clst.    ph  =  1 
•clan,  -tlan  -   shao.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  --  »^'^«       cioua,    tioua,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  £c.  -  beL  deL 
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quenouille— querpo 


qncnouille  (as  kfin-o'-e).  «.    [Fr.  =  a  dis- 
taff.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 

quenouille - 
training,  «. 

Hort. :  A  mode 
of  training  trees 
or  shrubs  in  a 
conical  form, 
with  their 
branches  bent 
downward,  so 
that  they  re- 
semble a  distaff. 

quer  -  ass  -  9lt  - 

Fin,     3.       [Lat         QUENOUILLE  TRAINING. 

quer(cut)  =  an 

oak  ;  resfcuiiu)  =  the  Italian  oak ;  Eng.  eUr(on>, 

and  suff.  -in,} 

Chem. :  CaiHjgOn.  A  substance  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut. 
It  forms  nne,  yellow,  crystalline  grains  of  the 
size  of  poppy  seeds,  and  is  resolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  quercetin  and  glucose, 

CtiHtfOgg  +  3I1,O 


qner-eSf -a-mide,  a,  [Eng.  qnentt(in'),  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous,  orange-yellow  pow- 
der, obtained  by  treating  an  ammoniac*!  solu- 
tion of  quercetin  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  and  adding  to  the  nitrate  aqueous 
ammonia.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  excess  of  ammonia. 

qner-cit'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  quercet(in) ;  •*!.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  quercetin  (q.T.). 

qucrcotic  acid,  «. 

Chen. :  CijHj0O?,  or  CsiHi4Ojo.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  on  quercetin. 
It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  which  effloresce 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  turns  yellow 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  coloured  dark 
blue  by  ferric  chloride. 

quer  98  tin,  «.    [Altered  from  quercitrtn.] 

Chem. :  C^^gOu.  A  yellow,  erystallizable 
body,  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral 
acids  on  quercitrin,  CjjHjnOtf  +  HSO  = 
CyHjaOjj  +  C,Ii,4O,.  It  is  neutral,  in- 
odorous, melU  about  251" ;  is  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  easily  in  weak  alcohol  and 
in  dlier.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  cupric  oxide 
are  readily  reduced  by  it. 

quer-yl-meV-Ic,  a.  [Lat  querau  =  an  oak ; 
Or.  ui'po;  (merot)  =  a  part,  and  Eng.  snff.  -ic.  J 
Derived  from  or  containing  quercetic  acid. 

quercimeric  acid,  s. 


Having    an    num    rcttutiuu    vuu    »u    BSUMi^'  IIL 

taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  given  a  fine 
blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 


quer-cln,*.    [Lat.  guenx>s) 

SUff.  -ITU]     [QUERCITE.] 


oak;  Eng. 


quer^In'-i-SB,  ».  pZ.  [Lat.  quero^tu);  fern.  pL 

adj.  suff.  -into:.] 

Sot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Cnpullferae  or  Cory- 
laces:.  Male  flowers  with  four  to  ten  sepals, 
no  corolla,  simple  filaments,  and  connate 
anther-cells.  Female  flowers  one  to  three,  in 
an  involucre  of  many  bracteoles,  which  en- 
larges in  fruit  Ovary  three-  to  seven-celled  ; 
ovules  two  in  each  cell  ;  fruit  in  a  cupule. 
Genera  :  Qnercus  and  Fagus.  (Sir  J.  Hooter.) 

quer  9!  tan'-nlo,  a.  [Lat.  ?u«rc(i«)  =  an 
oak  ;  i  connect.,  and  Eng.  tannic.)  Derived 
from  or  containing  tannic  acid. 

qucrcitannic  acid,  .«. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  of  unknown  composition, 
found  in  oak-galls.  It  somewhat  resembles 
gallotannic  acid,  but  is  not  converted  into 
pyrogallic  acid  by  dry  distillation.  Sulphuric 
acid  precipitates  it  in  red  flocks. 

quer  -9110,  «.  [Lnt.  quere(w)  =  an  oak  ;  Eng. 
suff.  •ite.t 

Chem.  :  C«H12O8.  Querein.  Quercitol.  Sugar 
of  acorns.  A  saccharine  substance  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  extract  of  bruised  acorns. 


It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  are  permanent  In  the  air; 
melts  at  235°,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  hot 
dilute  alcohol.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid  ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  changes  it  into  a  white  amor- 
phous resin,  nitroquercite,  which  Is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

qneV-91-tol,  J.   [Eng.  yvcmOf);  -oL]  [QL-EB- 

CITB.) 

qner-^f-rfn,  «.    [Eng.  quercitron);  4n.] 

Chem.  :  CagHsoOij.  A  glucoside  occurring 
in  the  bark  of  Quercu*  lincloria,  and  extracted 
by  boiling  with  water.  It  is  yellow  and  crys- 
tallizable,  and  yields,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  qnercetin  and  isodulcite.  In  solution  it 
is  neutral,  bitter,  and  inodorous,  and  strikes  a 
dark  preen  colonr  with  ferric;  chloride.  When 
dehydrated,  it  melts  at  160°  to*  dark  yellow 
resin. 

quer-clt'-rin,  >.     [Lat  quer{<mt)  =  an  oak, 
and  Eng.  citron.] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  dye  stuff,  consisting  of  the 
shavings  of  the  bark  of  Quercul  tinctoria. 
Alum  or  stannic  chloride  is  employed  as  a 
mordant  A  finer  yellow  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained when  the  decoction  of  the  bark  is  pre- 
viously boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
owing  probably  to  the  liberation  of  qnercetlu. 
In  America  the  lark  is  used  for  tanning. 

queV-ou*,  «.    [Lat  =  an  oak.] 

1.  lint.  :  Oak  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
order Quercineae  (q.v.).     Male  catkins  slender. 
Styles  three,  short    From  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  species  about  250.    One,  theComnum 
Oak,  Is  British.     [OAK.]    Quemu  Svber  is  the 
Cork-tree,  Q.  infectoria  is  the  Gall-oak  (q.v.), 
Q.  Ilex,  the  Holly-oak  (q.T.).     Q.  /Egilapt,  in 
the  Levant,  produces  the  Valonla  acorn  im- 
ported for  dyeing  purposes.    The  leaves  of 
Q.  mannifera,  in  Kurdistan,  secrete  a  saccha- 
rine matter;  the  acorns  of  the  Spanish  Q. 
Gramuntia  are  sweet,  and  are  eaten.  The  leaves 
of  Q.  falcata  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
gangrene.      Of  American  species  Q.  alba,  the 
White  or  Quebec-oak,  and  Q.  virem,  or  Live- 
oak,  yield  excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding. 
From  thirty  to  forty  species  exist  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  India  ;  some  furnish  galls, 
some  excellent  timber.    The  bark  of  many  is 
used    for  tanning  and   In   medicine.      The 
acorns  also  possess  astringent  properties. 

2.  Palaalxt.  :  Occurs  In  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Alx-la-Chapelle  and  of  North  America,  and 
in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

*  quere  (IX  «.    [CnoiB.] 

*  queV-S  (2),  ».    [QUERY.*.] 

*  qner-ele,  •  que  -re'  -la,  a,  [Lat  quertla  =  a 
complaint  ;  queror  =  to  complain  ;  Fr.  quer- 
elle.]    [QUARREL  (1),  s.]     A  complaint  to  a 
court 

"  A  drcmnduction  obtains  not  In  causes  of  appeal, 
but  In  eausrt  of  first  Instance  Mid  simple  ?u«rv£«  only. 
—Avliff*:  Partrgon. 

*  quer'-ent  (1),  «.    [Lat  querent,  pr.  par.  of 
qveror  —  to  complain.]     A   complainant,   a 
plaintiff. 

*  quer'-ent  (2),  ».     [Lat  quccrent,  pr.  par.  of 
quaero  =  to  seek,  to  inquire,]     One  who  in- 
quires ;  an  inquirer. 

"  When  a  patient,  or  ftfnrtt,  came  to  him  [Dr 
NapierL  he  presently  vent  to  nil  clOMt  to  ipray."— 
Aubrti  t  Jlttcfllitnin,  p.  133. 

•J  This  may  really  be  the  same  as  QDERENT 
(1),  and  mean  one  who  complains  of  an  illness. 

*  querestar,  «.    [CHORISTER.] 

que-ri'  que-ro'  (qn  as  k),  phr.    [Heb.  nj? 


Heb.  Lit.  :  This  expression  which  is  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  margins  and  foot-notes 
of  both  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  is  either  the  imperative  or 
participle  passive,  and  signifies  read  (lege),  or 
it  it  read  (from  W^J?  (gara)  to  read).  It  is  the 
technical  expression  for  the  various  reading 
which  the  ancient  redactors  of  the  text  bid  us 
substitute  for  the  one  which  occupies  or  is 
written  in  the  text,  i.e.,  Kethib  (yro).  The 
word  in  the  text  for  which  there  is  a  variant 
has  not  only  the  vowel-points  which  belong  to 
the  marginal  reading,  but  has  a  small  circle  or 
asterisk  placed  over  it,  which  directs  to  the 
margin  (np)  where  the  emendation  is  given. 


Thus,  for  instance,  in  Josh.  v.  1  the  text  hat 
IJTjy  which  exhibits  the  letters  of  the  textual 
reading,  i.e.,  "toe  were  passed  over,"  with  the 
vow,el-pointa  belonging  to  the  queri  or  quere^ 
the  marginal  reading,  croy,  "  they  have  passed 
over."  The  list  of  queris,  which  is  one  of  tie 
most  ancient  and  most  important  constituent 
parts  of  the  Massorah  (q.v.),  is  given  in  The 
llassorah  (ed.  Ginsburg),  ii.  65-98. 

*  quSr-K-mo'-nK-ous,  a.  [Lat  qturimmia  = 
a   complaint,    from    queror  =  to   complain.] 
Complaining,  querulous ;  apt  to  complain  ; 
discontented. 

*  qnSr-I-ind'-ni-ott»-l&  adv.  [Eng.«iMrtmo- 
nious ;  -ly.]    In  a  querimonions  or  querulous 
manner ;  querulously. 


•Mmto 


uly  cnnfeulnff. 


That  I  of  late  hare  bean  compressing." 

DenMm :  A  Malogu*. 

*  quer  I  mo'-nl-ons-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  querl- 
monious;  -nets.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
querimonious ;  a  disposition  to  complain  ao 
trifles ;  querulousness. 

*  quer'  I  mon  y,   *  quer  1- mon -ye,  ». 

IQuERiMONious.j  A  complaint,  a  complaining. 

"  The  kyug  mochs  greued  and  troubled  with  hy» 
brother's  Oiyly  iuer1mtmt*."—BaU :  ztfw. /r.  (an.  171. 

queY-lst,  «.  [Eng.  qusrfy);  -&«.]  One  who 
inquires  or  asks  questions  ;  an  inquirer. 

"  What  Is  then  In  tbls  at  all  repugnant  to  what  the 
ftMrirt  maintains?"--  Watorttmd:  Workt,  i.  18. 

*  quer-ls-ter(l),  >.  [QUERIST.]  A  questioner. 
(Bale:  Select  Workt,  p.  199.) 

*  quer-ls-ter  (2),  «.    [CHORISTEB.] 

*  querk,  t.    [QUIRK.] 

qucrk,  *  quirk'  911,  v.t.  [IceL  Jnerk,  Inerkar 
=  the  throat ;  O.  8w.  qvarka  =  to  throttle.] 
To  choke,  to  throttle,  to  stifle,  to  suffocate. 

"  It  will  be  ready  to  oirfrlm  and  stifle  us."— Ojxto* 
01<ut»  of  Bimauri,  f.  1M. 

querl,  v.t.  [Ger.  qturlen,  quirten  =  to  twirl, 
from  querl,  quirl  =  a  twirlingstick.]  [TWIRL. J 
To  twirl ;  to  turn  or  wind  round  ;  to  coil. 
(Amer.) 

quern,  *querne,>.  [A.S.ciMorn,  cwyrn;  cogn. 
with  Dut  kweern ;  Icel.  kvem;  Dan.  qtxern; 
Sw.  qvarn  ;  Goth,  kwaimut.  From  the  same 
root  as  corn  and  churn.]  A  mill ;  espec.  a  hand- 
mill  for 
grinding 
corn, used 
before  the 
invention 
of  water- 
or  wind- 
mills. It 
consisted 
of  two 
circular 
atones, 
the  lower 
of  which 
was  slight- 
ly dished, 
and  the 
upper  QUEB». 

one  was 

pierced  in  the  centre,  and  revolved  on  a  wooden 
or  metal  pin  inserted  in  the  lower.  The  grain. 
was  dropped  with  one  hand  into  the  central 
opening,  while  with  the  other  the  upper  ston& 
was  revolved  by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  in 
a  small  opening  or  hole  near  the  edge. 

"Two  wymmen  sohulen  be  gryndynge  inoo0uera«f 
oon  schftl  be  taken  and  the  tother  left."—  WfcHft: 
Mattltttf  Xlir. 

quern  staff,  •  qnernc  staffe,  «.    The 

stick  by  means  of  which  the  upper  Btone  of 
the  quern  was  revolved. 

quern-stone,  *.  One  of  the  stones  oi  a 
quern. 

queV-nal,  a.  [QUERNALES.]  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Quernales.  (Lindley.) 

qucr-na'-les,  ». pi.  [Lat  quern(iu)=  oaken ; 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  Quernal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Diclinous  Exogens.  The  staminiferous  flowers 
amentaceous  and  monochlaraydeous,  fruit  in- 
ferior, embryo  amygdaloid,  without  albumen 
Orders  Corylacese  and  Juglandacese  (q.  v.). 

•  qu-eV-po',  *  qn-ir'-pd  (q as  k),  s.  [Cms- 
PO.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  Biire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  emit,  eiire,  unite,  our,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


querqueduia— questionary 
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quer-qU<5d'-U-la,S.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mpttavpiy 
(kerkouris)  =  a  kind  of  duck  (Varr.  :  de  Ling. 
Lot.,  ed.  Mueller,  v.  18,  §79);  Fr.  *cercellet 
KtrcelU.] 

Ornith.  :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Anatinse, 
tvith  seventeen  species.  Bill  as  long  as  head, 
hooked  and  narrow  ;  wings  with  second  quill 
longest,  secondaries  long  and  sharp.  Quer- 
qutdula  cneca,  the  Common  Teal,  and  Q. 
eircio,  the  Summer  Teal,  or  Garganey,  are 
winter  visitors  to  Britain,  wnere  many  remain 
to  breed  in  spring. 

quer'-  quo  -  dulc,  *.  [QUERQUEDULA.]  A 
book  name  for  the  genus  Querqueduia. 

*  quer  rour,  *.    [QUARRIEB.] 

*quer-ryf  *.  [Fr.  icuycr.]  A  groom,  an 
equerry  (q.v.). 

*  quert,  a.    [QUART,  a.) 

*  quer-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  querulus  =  queru- 
lous (q.v.X]    Complaint. 

"  Will  not  tbelr  mourning*,  menaces,  quendutlont 
•tlryourhearUI"—  Adamt:  Work*,  L  348. 

*  quer-u-len'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [QUERU- 
LOUS.]     Querulous,    querimonioua  ;   apt    to 

complain. 

"  Walpole  has  by  nature  a  propensity,  and  by  con- 
•tltutiou  a  plea,  for  bf  ing  cnptiuiu  and  <juenU«ntial." 
d:  Xcinuir*.  i.  £i. 


qUeV-ii-louS,  a.  [Lat.  querulva,  from  queror 
=  to  "complain.]  [QUARREL  (1),  «•  QUAR- 

BZLOUS.] 

*  1.  Quarrelsome  ;  given  or  inclined  to  quar- 
relling. 

"There  Inhabit  these  regions  A  hunting  people,  rude. 
warlike,  ready  to  light,  querulous,  and  mitchievuuB. 
—P.  J/oUand  :  Camden'l  Scotland,  p.  39. 

2.  Complaining,  querimonious  ;   given  or 
Inclined  to   complaining  or   murmuring  at 
trifles  ;  murmuring,  discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  attention  t 
friend.  "-Jfucaulay:  llitt,  £ny.t  ch.  xxlit 

3,  Expressing,  or  of   the  nature  of  com- 
plaint :  as,  a  querulous  tone  of  voice. 

qLUcV-u-  IOUB  ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  querulous;  -ly.} 
In  a  querulous  manner  ;  querimonlously. 

quer'-u-lous-neas,*.  [Eng.  querulous  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  querulous  ;  a 
querulous  or  discontented  disposition  ;  queri- 
moniousness. 

"  Stubborn  ness,  captiousneas,  queru!outne*t."—W<iter- 
tanet  :   Work*.  be.  186. 

er'-y,  *  quer-©,  *  quer-ie,  a.  [For  qwzre 


1.  A  question ;  a  point  to  be  answered  or 
solved.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  qu.  orqy.) 

"  The  query  that  I  would  propose  to  you  .....  IB 
this."— Marp ;  Sermont,  roL  vL.  ser.  9. 

2.  The  mark  or  sign  of  interrogation  (?), 
used  to  indicate  that  the  sentence  to  which  it 
Is  appended  contains  a  question  :  also  used  to 
express  a  doubt. 

3.  Print. :  A  sign  (?)  or  note  on  the  margin  of 
a  proof  made  by  the  reader  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  or  editor  to  a  doubtful 
passage. 

queV-y,  v.t.  &  t.    [QUERY,  ».] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

"  Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate,* 

1'i'iii; :  Dundad  ii.  881. 

2.  To  express  doubt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seek  by  questioning ;  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  by  inquiry  :  as,  To  query  a  motive. 
*  2.  To  examine  by  questions,  to  question. 
"The  first  pitiful  soout  of  this  lamentable  body  he 
ihr.ulil  have  queried  In  this  manner."— aayton  :  t'esli- 
vous  .Votes  on  f  m  Quixote,  pi  97. 

3.  To  express  doubt  concerning;  to  express 
a  desire  to  examine  into  the  truth  or  correct- 
ness of;  to  mark  with  a  query. 

qne'-sal, «.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith,  .*  The  Long-tailed  Trogon,  Pharo- 
macros  mocinno.  Found  in  Central  America. 
[TROGON.] 

quest  (1),  *  queste,   «.     [O.  Fr.  quest*  (Fr. 
quite),  from  Lat.  giwesi/o,  fern.  sing,  of  qucKsi- 
tus  pa.  par.  of  quasro—  to  seek  ;  Sp.  questa; 
Ital.  chiesta.} 
1.  The  act  of  seeking ;  search. 

"Thfl  excisemen  reluctantly  gave  up  their  quest." — 
fit.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  33,  1885. 


*2.  Pursuit,  following  after,  suit 

"  Cease  your  quest  of  love."          Shatesp.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

*  3.  In  old  romances,    the    expedition    or 
venture  upon  which  a  knight  was  engaged, 
and  which  he  was  bound  to  fulfil. 

*  4.  A  body  of  searchers  ;  searchers  collec- 
tively. 

"  The  senate  tent  above  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out."  £Au*«j>.  :  Othello  L  1. 

*o.  Inquiry,  examination. 

"  Moat  coiitnriouN  quests 
Upon  thy  doings." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  Ir.  1. 

*6.  Bequest,  desire,  solicitation,  demand, 
prayer. 

"  Gad  not  abroad  at  every  guett  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  orpauion." 

Berbert:  Content. 

*7.  Au  abbreviation  of  inquest  ;  a  jury  of 
Inquest  ;  a  sworn  body  of  examiners. 

"An  euquest  or  quest  la  called  a  lawfull  kind  of 
trial!  by  xli.  men."  —  Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  it,  ch. 
xviii. 

*  quest-house,  s.    The  chief  watch-house 
of  a  pariah,  generally  adjoining  a  church,  where 
quests  concerning  misdemeanours  aud  annoy- 
ances were  held. 

quest  (2),  *  queest,  •.    [Quisr.] 

•quest  (3),  3.    [See  def.]    An  abbreviation  of 
bequest  (q.v.). 

*  quest-word,  ».    A  bequeathment. 

*  quest  (1),  v.i.  &  *.    [QUEST  (1),  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  in  search,  to  search,  to  seek. 

2.  To  go  begging. 

B.  Trans,  :  To  seek  for  or  after,  to  Inquire 
into,  to  examine. 

"They  gnnt  annihilation'*  monstrous  theme." 
:  Enthusiasm. 


quest  (2),  r.f.    [Etym.    doubtful]     To  give 
tongue,  as  a  hound  on  the  trail. 
*'  To  bay  or  guett  as  a  dog."—  Florio,  p.  L 

*  quest  -ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  quester; 
Fr.  quetant.]  A.  seeker  of  any  object,  a  candi- 
date, a  com  {Kit  i  tor,  an  aspirant. 


. 
Well  that  JSndl  WtU,  11.  L 

*  queste,  «.    [QUEST  (1),  ».] 

*quesf-er,  *.    [Eng.  quest  (1),  v.  ;  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  seeks  or  searches  ;  a  seeker,  a 
searcher. 

2.  A  dog  employed  to  find  game,  or  to 
search  out  a  trail. 

•*  The  queittr  only  to  the  wood  they  loose, 
Who  silently  the  tainted  trace  pursue*.  b 

ftotff  :  Luoan  ;  Pkar»aUa,  IT. 

quest'-Ion  (i  as  y),  *  ques  ti-oun,  «.  [Fr. 
question,  from  Lat.  qucestionrn,  accus.  of 
quastio  =  a  seeking,  a  question,  from  quce- 
situs,  pa.  par.  of  giwcro  =  toseek;  &p.cuestion; 
Ital.  quettione,  quistione.]  [QUEST  (1),  *.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  examination  ;  the  act  of  questioning  ; 
the  putting  of  questions  or  inquiries. 

*•  With  quettiont  ech*  one  of  tho 
He  temptath  ofte."          Gower:  0.  A^lv. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  In  questioning  ;  a 
query,  an  inquiry. 

3.  Specif.  :  The  point  or  motion  submitted 
to  a  legislative  or  other  assembly  for  decision 
by  voting  ;  the  act  of  submitting  a  motion  to 
the  vote. 

"The  majority  became  clamorous  (or  the  question." 
—Macauiay  :  Uiit.  Eng,,  ch.  xvi. 

*4.  Inquiry,  discussion,  disquisition. 

"The  unquiet  time 
Did  push  It  out  of  further  question.' 

Mtaketp.  :  JJmry  Y.,  \.  i. 

*5.  Trial,  examination;  judicial  trial  or 
Inquiry. 

"  He  that  wa»  tnouetf  ton  for  the  robbery  f  ** 

ShaJteip.:  2  ffmr?  /r..  L  1 

*  6.  Examination  by  torture  ;  the  application 
of  torture  to  persons  charged  with  crimes  or 
offences,  in  order  to  extort  confession. 

"Such  a  preiumption  Is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 
person  to  the  rack  or  guettion.  —Ayliffe  :  Parsrgon, 

7.  A  subject  of  dispute  or  debate  ;  a  point 
of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

"The  quettlon  had  ceased  to  be  a  qutttlon  between 
tbe  two  dynasties."  —  Mucaulay  :  Hitt,  £ng.t  ch.  xvi. 

8.  The  subject  or  matter  of  inquiry,  exami- 
nation, or  discussion  ;  the  point  or  matter 
under  discussion  or  inquiry  ;  the  theme  of 
inquiry;  the  point  at  issue:  as,  His  remarks 
are  foreign  to  the  question,. 


9.  Doubt,  controversy,  dispute. 

"Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate,  with- 
out  the  beulgu  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which  with* 
oat  quettion  is  true  of  all  the  other  plaueto.  "—Ufntlqi» 
Boyle  Lecture*. 

*  10.  Conversation,  speech,  talk. 

"  I'll  stay  no  longer  question." 

ShaJtetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  L 

II.  Logic :  A  proposition,  or  that  which  la 
to  be  established  as  a  conclusion,  stated  bj 
way  of  interrogation. 

IT  (1)  Question!  An  exclamation  used  il 
Parliament  and  other  assemblies  to  call  a 
speaker's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  IB 
wandering  from  the  question  or  subject  under 
discussion,  and  to  retail  it  to  him.  Also 
used  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  a  statement  made  by  a  speaker. 

(2)  To  beg  the  question:  [Bso,  II.  1.]. 

(3)  In  question :  In  debate,  under  discussion ; 
in   the    course  of  inquiry,  examination,    or 
discussion. 

(4)  To  call  in  question :  [CALL  (1),  «.,  D.  10.]. 

(5)  Out  of  question :  Doubtless,  unquestion- 
ably. 

"  But  out  o/quattion  'tis  Maria's  hand." 

Xhakeip. :  Twelfth  NigM,  T. 

(6)  Out  of  the  question :  Not  to  be  thought 
of;  not  deserving  of  thought  or  consideration. 

(7)  Leading  question :  [LEADING]. 

(8)  Previous    question :    In     parliamentary 
practice,  the  question  whether  a  vote  shall  be 
come  to  on  the  main  Issue  or  no,  brought 
forward  before  the  main  or  real  question  ia 
put  by  the  Speaker,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  if  the  resolution  is  in  the  negative, 
the  putting  of  this  question.    The  motion  ia 
In  the  form,  "  That  the  question  be  now  put," 
and  the  mover  and  seconder  vote  against  it. 

quest   ion  (i  as  y),  v.i.  &  i.    [QUESTION,  «.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions;  to  In- 
quire ;  to  make  inquiries. 

"  Let  me  quettion  more  in  particular." — Shakttp.  .* 
Samlet,  ii.  2. 

*  2.  To  debate,  to  reason,  to  consider,  to 
argue. 

"  Qwiition  no  further  of  tbe  case." 

Hhaketji, ;  1  2toar*  >'/.,  11.  L 

3.  To  doubt,  to  dispute. 

"  Who  question*,  but  there  was  a  possibility  In  UM 
thing r—&Mi*a/l*9t;  Sermon*,  ToL  i.,  aec.  1. 

*  4.  To  talk,  to  converse. 

"  Stay  not  to  quettfon,  for  the  watch  la  coming." 

Sthrixtp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  V.  & 

B.  Transitive: 

LTo  ask  a  question  or  questions  about; 
to  inquire  into  or  after. 

<rtTo  question  our  delay." 

Shak~P.  :  ffenrf  T.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  of;  to 
interrogate ;    to   examine  by   question ;    to 
catechise. 

"Quettion  him  youwell"— Shakttp.  t  JfwA  Ado.  I  3 

3.  To  call  in  question ;  to  challenge. 

"  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  It  may  be  quMtiontd."— 
fryth;  Worker,  p.  88. 

4.  To  doubt,  to  distrust ;  to  have  no  con- 
fidence in  ;  to  treat  as  unreliable. 

"  HI*  counsel  derided,  his  prudence  quttttoned,  and 
his  person  despised." — £ou£A ;  Sermont. 

*  6.  To  speak  to  ;  to  converse  with. 

** '  It  would  be  spoke  to.' 
' Qitettitm  it-' "  Xhalccip.  t  ffanltt,  L  L 

quost'-ion-a-ble  (1  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  question; 
-able.} 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  questioned,   spoken 
to,  or  inquired  of ;  propitious  to,  or  inviting 
conversation ;  affable. 

"  Thou  cotn'st  in  snch  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  the*." 

Shakftp.  :  Hamlet,  L  4. 

2.  Open  to  question,  doubt,  or  suspicion; 
suspicious,  doubtful,  disputable ;  liable  to 
question  or  doubt. 

"  Whether  it  be  any  thing  in  ns,  any  taculty  of  *ur 
humane  soul  or  no,  seems  to  be  a  thing  very  quetlion- 
able~—Cudwort\ :  Inteil.  System,  p.  5*. 

quest'- lon-a-blo-ncss  (1  as  y),  9.  [Eng. 
questionable';  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  questionable,  doubtful,  or  suspicious. 

quest'  ion-a-bly  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
questionable)  ;  -ly,}  Inaquestionable  manner; 
in  a  manner  open  to  question,  doubt,  or 
suspicion ;  doubtfully. 

•  quest  ion-ar-y  (i  as  y),  a.  &  5.  [fing. 
question  ;  -arj/.j 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tiau  —  shazu    - tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(Ion*  -slon  =  zhun.    -oloos,    tious,  -  sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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questioner— quick 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Questioning,  inquiring,  asking  questions. 

"  Sometimes  I  return  only  Yet  or  No  to  gucttionary 
•pintles  of  half  a  yard  long."— Pop*  to  S*c\ft,  Aug.  IT, 
ML 

2.  Making  trial  or  examination ;  testing ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  test 

"At  another,  it  has  to  undergo  a  long  quettionnry 
"     *        as.  and  the-"-   ' 

.      U*rv. 
Treatite  {IbKlj,  pL  11..  cli.  n. 


Intense  liea 


oiir  t 
t  or  a 


labor 


.  . 

ry  .  '—  Chalmert  :  Bridgwater 


B.  As  subst. :  An  itinerant  pedlar  of  in* 
dulgences  or  relics.  [QU^STA.] 

quest' -ion-er  (1  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  question ; 
-er.]  One  who  questions ;  one  who  asks 
questions ;  an  interrogator. 

"  A.  questioner  in  matters  of  the  king's  prerogative." 
—  H'crfron;  Remain*,  p.  481. 

quest  ion  ing  (1  as  y),  pr.  par.  or  a. 
[QUESTION,  «.] 

•  quest  ion  in«ly  (t  as    y),  adv.    [Eng. 
Questioning ;  -ly.\    In  a  questioning  manner  ; 
by  way  of  question. 

" '  These  ought  to  do,'  I  said  to  my  friend  quettion- 
inflif."— Morning  Advertiser,  Dec.  18,  IbbS. 

*  quest  ion  1st,  *  quest  ion  iste  (1  as  y), 
*.     [Eng.  question;  -ist.] 

1.  A  questioner,  an  inquirer. 

"With  all  the  rable  of  barbarous  quettioniteet."— 
Atcham  :  Schote- matter,  bk.  11. 

2.  A  candidate  for  honours  or  degrees  at 
the  English  universities. 

quest  ion  loss  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
question;  -less.]  Not  to  be  questioned;  un- 
questionably ;  beyond  all  question  or  doubt. 

"  Vuettionleu  Nature's  instinct  works  in  them  a 
quicker  Instinct. "-Swan  :  Spec.  J/undi.  ch.  Till..  |  1. 

*  quest  man,  s.     [Eng.  quest  (1),    8.,    and 
man.] 

1.  One  who  had  power  to  make  quests  or 
legal  inquiries : 

(1)  A  person  chosen  to  inquire  into  abuses 
and  misdemeanours,  especially  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures. 

(2)  A  collector  of  parish  rates. 

(3)  A  person  chosen  annually  to  assist  the 
churchwardens. 

"  The  churchwardens  or  yuettmtn.  and  their 
assistants,  shall  mark,  as  well  as  the  miniater, 
whether  all  and  every  of  the  parishioners  come  so 
often  every  year  to  the  holy  communion,  as  the  laws 
and  our  constitutions  do  require."— Constitution*  t 
Canoni  Xoclenattical,  xx  viiL 

(4)  A  juryman  ;  one  empanelled  on  a  quest. 

2.  One  who  laid  informations  and  started 
petty  lawsuits  ;  a  public  informer. 

•  quest'-moh-ger,  s.    [Eng.  guest  (i\  s.,  and 
monger.]    The  same  as  QUESTMAN  (q.v.). 

"Sute  was  made  to  the  quettm-vigfrt,  for  it  was  a 
rich  man  that  had  done  the  act"— Latimer;  fourth 
Sermon  on  *A«  Lord'*  Prayer. 

«ucs'  tor,  quees  tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1,  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  title  of  certain  magis- 
trates at  Rome  who  had  superintendence  of 
the  public  treasury,  the  receipt  of  taxes, 
tribute,  payment  of  moneys  on  account  of  the 
public  service,  &c.  They  were  originally  two 
in  number,  and  were  at  tirst  chosen  from  the 
patricians  exclusivejy  ;  but  in  B.C.  421,  when 
the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it  was 
arranged  that,  for  the  future,  the  office  should 
be  open  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike. 
The  number  was  subsequently  increased  to 
eight,  and  eventually  by  Julius  Caesar  to 
forty. 

*2.  Church  Hist. :  Persons  appointed  by  the 
Popes  and  Bishops  to  announce  the  indul- 
gences for  those  who  joined  or  supported  the 
Crusades,  or  contributed  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  to  collect 
the  alms  given  for  these  objects. 

"The  Council  of  Trent  (sen.  «L  de  Eef.,  ch,  ix)  de- 
clared that  these  qtuettort  bad  occasioned  intolerable 
scandal  ....  and  abolished  the  office  altogether  "— 
Add  it  A  Arnold:  Cath.  ZMct,  p.  707. 

4ues  tor  ship,  quaes'  tor-ship,  5.  [Eng. 
questor;  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  questor;  the 
term  during  which  a  questor  held  office  The 
questorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  tirst  step  in 
the  upward  progress  towards  the  Consulship. 
It  was  held  for  one  year. 

quest'-rist,  s.  [Eng.  quester;  -ist.]  [QUEST 
(1),  s.]  One  who  goes  in  search  of  another ;  a 
seeker. 

"  Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  quettritti  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate.' 

-" -ip..'  Lear,  iiL  7. 


*  queV-tu-ar-y,  *  quaas'-tu-ar-jf,  a.  &  $. 

[Lat.  qiuKstuarius,  from  qucsstus  =  gain,  profit, 
from  qutzro  (pa.  par.  quaxitus)  =  to  seek.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Studious  of  gain  or  profit. 

"  Although  lapidaries  and  ouettuary  enquiries  affl  no 
it,  yet  tbe  writers  of  minerals  am)  natural  speculators 
an  of  another  belief— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk. 
ill.,  ch.  xiii. 

t  B.  As  subst.  .*  One  employed  to  collect 
profits.  [QUESTOR,  2.] 

"Oerson  and  Dominions  It  Boto  are  ashamed  of  these 
prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the  pope's 
quaituaritt  did  procure  them."—  Jeremy  Taylor :  Hit- 
luatiee  againit  Popery,  ch.  it,  I  3. 

*  quest'-u-ous,  a.      [Lat.  quasstuo&us,  from 
qucestus  =  gain.]    Greedy  of  gain  ;  avaricious. 

"  With  a  quettuout  and  mercenary  ostentation." — S. 
Lennard :  Of  Witdome,  bk.  L,  ch  xxxix.,  f  3. 

que«-tus,  8.    [Lat  qucestus  =  g&in.] 

Law :  Land  which  does  not  descend  by 
hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired  by  one's  own 
labour  and  industry. 

*  quethe,  v.t.  [A.8.  ctoedhan  ;  O.  Sax.  quedhan  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  qu&lan ;  Icel  kvedha;  Sw.  qvada; 
Dan.  qvcsde.]    [Quoo,  v.,  QUOTH.] 

1.  To  say. 

"  Her  nu  quat  God  sal  more  qttedhen." 

Genetis  t  Sxodut,  3,62i. 

2.  To  bequeath. 

"  Hous  and  rente  and  outher  thyng. 
Mow  they  quetfie  at  here  eudyng. 

M.S.  ii,tri.,  1701.  to.  41. 

queue  (qu  as  k),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  cauda  = 
a  tail.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tie  of  a  wig  ;  a  pigtail 
"  With  dirty  ribband  In  a  queue." 

Lloyd  :  Cobbler  of  Criypleffate'i  Letter. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  tail  of  a  beast 

2.  Old  Arm. :  A  support  fora  lance ;  a  lance- 
rest    [CUE  (1),  ».,  B.  3.] 

'  queue  (qu  as  k),  v.t.    [QUEUE,  *.]    To  fasten 
in  a  queue  or  pigtail. 

"TbeirhairgeuerallyfruMMtl"— frttny:  Sketch-book; 
Sleepy  ffollow. 

queued  (qu  as  k),  a. 

[Enff.  queu(e);  -ed.] 

Her. :  Tailed. 

U  Double-queued : 

Her. :  Havinga  double 
tail,  as  a  lion.  Fre- 
quently placed  saltire. 

*  quew,  a.    [CUE.] 

quey,  quoy,  queock, 
quoyach,    s.       [Icel.        DOUBLE-QUEUED. 
kviga  ;    8w.    qviga  =  a 

quey.]    A  young  cow  or  heifer;  a  cow  that 
has  not  yet  had  a  calf.     (Scotch.) 

"When  they  did  talk,  they  spoka  of  yueyt  and 
quoyt. "— fVetd,  Oct.  IT,  1886. 

*  qui  -a  emp  tor'-ea  (p  silent),  phr.    [Lat 
=  because,  or  wherefore,  buyers.] 

Law:  A  statute,  18 Edward  I.,  1,  c.  1,  passed 
in  1290,  to  prevent  tbe  creation  of  new  manors 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  superior  lords. 

*  quib,  9.     [A  variant  of  quip  (q.v.).]    A  quip, 
a  sarcasm ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  gibe. 

qulb'-ble,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  quib  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  starting  or  turning   away  from   the 
point  in  question  or  from  the  plain  truth  ;  an 
evasion,  au  equivocation,  a  prevarication,  a 
shifting. 

"  To  plain  understanding  his  objections  seem  to  be 
mere  quibble*."— ilacaulay  :  llut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  play  upon  words ;  a  pun ;  a  low  con- 
ceit. 

"  We  old  men  have  onr  crotchets,  our  conundrums, 
Our  figure*,  quirks,  and  quiobtet." 

Barry  :  Ram  Alley,  ill.  L 

quib'-ble,  v.i.    [QUIBBLE,  *.] 

1.  To  evade  the  point  in  question,  or  the 
plain  truth  by  artifice,  equivocation,  or  pre- 
varication ;  to  equivocate. 

"  We  can  send  a  paid  advocate  to  yuibbte  for  us,  and 
do  not  therefore  need  such  argumentative  subtlety." 
—Lew*  :  atttory  of  PhUotophy,  t  US. 

2.  To  pun  ;  to  play  upon  words. 


upon  nunc-stans,  or  a  standing  DOW  of 
eternity."—  Cudtoorth:  Intel!.  Syxtem,  p.  MS. 

quib'-bler,  ».     [Eng.  quibble);  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  quibbles,  equivocates,  or  evades 
the  point  in  question,  or  the  plain  truth  ;  an 
equivocator,  a  prevaricator. 

2.  One  who  makes  puns  or  plays  upon  words. 


3.  One  who  finds  fault  or  disagrees  upon 
points  of  little  or  no  importance. 

"Some  unpatriotic  quibbleri  will  have  it  that  the 
workmanship  is  of  a  date  as  late  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century." — Standard,  Dec.  31,  1885. 

quib  -bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [QUIBBLE,  t».] 

quib   blihg  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  quibbling;  -ly.} 
In  a  quibbling  manner ;  evasively. 

*  quib   Un,  s.    [Eng.  quib  ;  dimin.  suflT.  -tin.] 
A  quibble,  a  quip. 

"  Come,  leave  your  quiblint,  Dorothee." 

Ben  Jonion :  Alchymltt,  lv.  T. 

*  qui9e,  «.    [QoisT.]    The  Wood-pigeon. 

*  qulch,  *  queen*  v.i.    [QuExcn,  v.] 

*  quick,  *  quik  en.  *  quyk  en,  r.t.  &  i. 

[A. 8.  cwician;  O.  H.  Ger.  quichan.}  [QUICK,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  quick  or  alive ;  to 
quicken. 

"  Ye  know*  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  be  yuikod  and  lighted  of  your  fire. " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11.3*1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  revive ;  to  become  alive. 
"  For  right  anon  one  of  the  fires  queinte. 

And  y utked  again."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,887. 

quick,'  quek,*  quik,'  quikke/quycko, 
'  quyk,     •  quyke,     *  qwic,     *  qwyk, 

*  qwyke,    *  cwic,    *  cwiclt,    *  owike, 

*  cwvk,  *  kuik,  a.,  adv.,  &  ».     [A.S.  cvric, 
cue ;  cogn.  with  Dut  kwik;  Icel.  kvikr,  kykr; 
Dan.  mnk;  8w.  qvick.      From  the  same  root 
come  Lat.  vivo  =  to  live ;  vivus  =  living ;  Or. 
/5io«  (bios)  =  life ;  Sansc.  jiv  =  to  li ve.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Alive,  living,  live  ;  having  life.  (Opposed 
to  dead  or  inanimate.)    (2  Timothy  iv.  1.) 

II  In  this  sense  obsolete,  except  in  a  few 
compounds  or  particular  phrases. 

2.  Pregnant,  with  child.    (Said  of  a  woman 
when  the  motion  of  the  foetus  is  or  can  be  felt) 

"  JaquenetU  that  isfutclof  him." — Shaketp. ;  Lowe't 
Labour  t  Lott,  r.  2. 

3.  Consisting  or  composed  of  live  or  grow- 
ing materials  :  as,  a  quick  hedge. 

4.  Characterized  by  liveliness  or  sprightll* 
ness;  sprightly,  prompt,  ready,  lively. 

"  You  have  a  quick  wit." 
Bkaitetp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  1. 

5.  Speedy,  hasty,  swift ;  done  or  happening 
In  a  short  time  or  without  delay  ;  rapid  :  as, 
small  profits  and  quick  returns. 

C.  Hasty,  prompt,  ready. 

"  Jealous  of  his  dignity  and  fufofc  to  take  o 
Macaulay:  UiU.  Eng..  ch.  viii. 

7.  Irritable,  sharp,  abrupt 

8.  Rash,  precipitate,  hasty. 

"  Tou  must  not  be  so  quirk." 

Bhaketp.:    Love't  Labour1!  Lott,  tL 

9.  Sensitive;  perceptive  in  a  high  degree; 
hence,  excitable,  restless,  passionate. 

"  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension." 

Shakttp. :  Midtummer  Night't  Drea>n,  111.  i, 

*  10.  Fresh,  sharp,  bracing. 

"  The  air  U  quick  there." 

Shatcetp, ;  Periclet,  iT.'L 

II.  Mining :  Veins  that  contain  ore  are  said 
to  be  quick  with  ore. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  quick  manner ;  with  quickness  or 
speed  ;  rapidly,  quickly,  speedily. 

"That  made  her  tieiirt  beat  quick." 

Wordsworth  :  Sxcurtion,  bk.  L 

2.  Iii  a  short  time  ;  soon. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

*  1.  A  living  animal. 

2.  With  the  definite  article : 

(1)  The  living  flesh;  the  sensibleoi  sensitive 
parts  ;  hence,  fig.  that  which  is  susceptible  of 
or  causes  keen  feeling. 

"  Stung  to  the  quick,  be  felt  it  at  his  heart." 

Dryden :  Palamon  A  Arctic.  I.  SM. 

(2)  (Pi.)  The  living,  as  opposed  to  the  dead. 

3.  A  live  fence  or  hedge  composed  of  grow- 
ing plants,  as  hawthorn. 

"A  growth  of  quick*  tested  the  haudineosof  your 
hunter. "-Field,  Dec.  M,  1886. 

II.  Bot. :  (I)  Agrostis  stolonifera  [FioBiN] ; 
(2)  Triticum  repens.  [QuiTCH.] 

IT  Quick  with  child:  Having  quickened. 
[QUICKEN,  A.  3.] 

"  If  they  bring  in  their  verdict  quick  vrith  child  (for 
barely,  wfth  child,  unless  it  be  alive  in  the  womb,  Is 
not  sufficient),  execution  shall  be  xt*id."—fi!acJuton«: 
Comment.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  81. 


ftte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  sin ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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•quick-answered,  a.  Quick  in  reply  ; 
ready  in  answering.  (Skakeap. :  Cymbeline, 
Iii.  4.) 

*  quick-eyed,  a.    Having  acute  or  sharp 
right ;  quick  of  sight. 

quick-grass,  *.    [QurrcH.] 

quick-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  composed  of 
quick  or  growing  plants  ;  a  quick. 

quick  in  hand,  s. 

Bot.  :  Impatiens  Noli-tangere. 
quick-loader,  s. 

Firearyns ;  (See  extract). 

"  The  object  of  the  quick-loader,  as  the  name  implies, 
Is  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  loading.  It  is  ft  case  made 
of  metal ;  aucl  in  sli<i]n"  «iul  api>e.irance  something  like 
•  small  1'iiuch.  W  h.'n  in  use  it  is  attached  to  the  runt 
side  of  the  rife,  close  to  the  breech  action.  It  contains 
•ix  cartridges,  which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  are  forced 
np  -fin-  after  the  other  in  a  very  ready  manner  to  the 
loader's  hand."— .Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  209. 

quick-march,  s. 

Mil. :  A  march  at  the  rate  of  3J  miles  an 
hour,  or  110  paces  (275  feet)  a  minute.  Also 
called  Quick-step. 

quick-match,  s.    [MATCH  (IX  *.,  2.] 
quick-mosses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Confervaceee.  Called  also  Quiver- 
worts. 

quick-scented,  a.     Having   sharp   or 

acute  scent. 

quick-sighted,  a.  Having  sharp  or 
%cute  sight  or  discernment ;  quick  to  discern. 

"  Quick-tiffhtea  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will." 

Ctjwper :  Tirocinium,  SI. 

qulck-slghtedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
vtate  of  being  quick-sighted. 

quick-Step,  *.    [QUICK-MARCH.] 
quick-water,  5. 

Gilding:  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  (10)  and  gold  (1),  used  in  the  process 
of  water -gilding  (q.v.). 

quick-witted,  a.  Having  a  ready  and 
sprightly  wit. 

quick  wittedncss,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  quick-witted. 

quick-work,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Inside  planking  or  skin,  between 
ports. 

quick   beam,  «.    [QUICKEN,  s.] 

•  quick'  en,    *  quik  en.      *  quyck-en, 

*  quyk-en,    *  quyk-ne,   *  quyk-nyn, 

*  qwyk-en,  v.i.  &  t.     [Icel.    kvikna;  Sw. 
gvickna  =  to  become  alive.]    [QUICK,  v.  &  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  become  alive ;  to  receive  life. 

"  TheM  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

*2.  To  give  life  ;  to  vivify.    (John  vi.  63.) 

3.  To  be  or  have  advanced  to  that  stage  of 
pregnancy  in  which  the  child  gives  indications 
of  life  ;  to  give  signs  of  life  in  the  womb  (said 
of  either  the  mother  or  the  child.     The  motion 
of  the  foetus  usually  makes  itself  felt  about  the 
eighteenth  week  of  pregnancy.). 

4.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  quickness ;  to 
Increase  in  speed  :  as,  His  pulse  quickened. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  alive ;  to  vivify,  to  revive,  to 
resuscitate  ;  to  give  life  to. 

"To  breathe  life  Into  a  stone,  quicken  a  rock  " 

Bhaketp. :  All't  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii  1. 

2.  To  give  spiritual  life  to. 

"  You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
atnl  *ins."—Kphesiant  ii.  1. 

*3.  To  revive,  to  reinvigorate,  to  cheer,  to 
refresh. 

"  Music  and  poesy  use,  to  quicken  yon." 

Shalcetp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  t 1. 

4.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate ;  to  cause  to 
move  with  greater  speed  :  as,  He  quickened  his 
pace. 

*5,  To  sharpen,  to  stimulate  ;  tomakemore 
sharp  or  acute  :  as,  To  quicken  the  appetite. 

quick  en,  quick  -beam,  s.  [Eng.  quick,  v.] 
Bot.  :  Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

quick'-en-er, *  qulck-ner,  *.   [Eng.  quick- 
en; -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  alive. 


2.  One  who  or  that  which  quickens,  revives, 
or  reinvigoratea ;  that  which  accelerates, 
hastens,  or  increases  motion  or  activity. 

"  Aversatlon,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  notable  whetters 
and  quickner*  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals."— 
Mort :  Antidote  aynintt  Athtinn,  bk.  it,  CD.  iii..  i  12. 

quick  en^,  s.    [From  quicken,  F.) 
Bot. :  Quitch-grass  (q.v.). 

quick'  hatch,  s.  [Native  name.]  [GLUTTON, 
«.,  II.  1.]  ' 

*  quick'-ing,  s.      [QUICK,  v.]      Quickening, 
vitality,  vivification. 

"  Whose  Influence  gave  yuicking  to  us  all." 

Brome :  On  the  Death  of  King  Charlti. 

quick'  lime,  ».  [Eng.  quick,  and  lime.]  Lime 
in  a  caustic  state  ;  calcium  oxide  deprived  by 
heat  of  its  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  is 
extensively  done  in  lime-kilns,  the  fuel  used 
being  faggots,  brushwood,  turf,  or  coal.  The 
firewood  and  lime  to  be  calcined  are  mixed. 
Quicklime  treated  with  water  evolves  much 
heat,  and  falls  into  a  thick  paste.  Lime  thus 
slaked  and  mixed  with  sand  constitutes 
mortar. 

quick  ly,  *  quich  lichc,  *  quloke-ly, 
*  quyc  lyche,  •  quyk-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
quick;  -ly.] 

1.  With   quickness,    speed,    or   rapidity ; 
rapidly,  speedily. 

"  Bear  me,  some  God  I  oh,  quit-kit/  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude."       Pope  :  Donne,  eat.  i 

2.  Soon ;  without  delay ;  in  a  short  time  : 
as,  Return  quickly. 

*  quick-mire,  «.     [Eng.    quick,  and  mire.} 
Ground  which  moves  under  the  feet ;  a  quag- 
mire, a  bog. 

"  Al  wagged  hisiflelsh ,  as  a  yuickmire." 

P.  Plowman' t  Creed,  449. 

quick  ness,* quyknesse,s.  [Eng.  quick; 
-ness.] 

'  *1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quick  or 
alive  ;  vital  power  or  principle.    (Herbert.) 

2.  Speed,  rapidity,  velocity,  celerity. 

"Sun'ly  their  quicknet  and  swifteneut  did  more 
preiudlce  to  theyr  enemyee  then  their  great  barbed 
hones  did  hurt  or  damage  the  nimble  Irishmen."— //aU; 
ffenry  V.  (an.  6). 

3.  Activity,  briskness,  promptness,   readi- 
ness :  as,  quickness  of  wit. 

4.  Acuteness  of  perception  ;  keen  or  acute 
sensibility. 

*5.  Sharpness,  pungency,  keenness. 

"Whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  ant 
quifknttt."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

quick'-sand,  *.  [Eng.  quick,  and  aand. 
Properly  living  sand ;  sand  that  evinces  its 
life  by  moving,  as  contrasted  with  the  im- 
mobile sand  so  frequently  met  with.]  Sand 
readily  moved,  or  easily  yielding  to  pressure  ; 
specif.,  a  large  mass  of  loose  or  moving  sand 
mixed  with  water,  sometimes  found  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  along  some  coasts,  and 
very  dangerous  from  its  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  a  person. 
"Out  of  the  deep  into  the  sholdea  and  qutcktandet 
made  to  sinke."  I'haer :  Virgtil ;  sfneidos  i. 

* quick -sand-y,  a.  [Eng.  quicksand;  -y.] 
Full  of  quicksands ;  of  the  nature  of  a  quick- 
sand. 

"  QuicJuandif  grounds.**— Adami :  Workt,  1.  868. 

quick  set,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  quick,  and  set.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  especially  for 
a  hedge ;  specif.,  hawthorn  planted  to  form  a 
hedge ;  quicks. 

"  Plant  quicktftt  and  transplant  fruit-trees  towards 
the  decrease."— Evelyn  :  Catendarium  ffortenie. 

2.  A  quickset  hedge. 

"  A  goodly  orchard  .  .  .  about  which  was  led 
A  Toftie  qutcluct,"    Chapman :  Corner ;  Odyuey  HI. 

B.  As  adj. :  Formed  or  composed  of  quicks. 
"Boldly  he  took  the  well-trimmed  quicktet  fence 

which  bounds  this  trap."— Field,  Oct  17,  1886. 

*  quIck'-S^t,  v.t.     [QUICKSET,   *.]    To  plant 
with  quicks  or  living  plants,  especially  to  form 
a  hedge. 

"  In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it.  learn  cunningly  which." 
Tuner:  Sutoandry. 

*quick'-sSt-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [QUICKSET, 
v.]  Set  with  quicksets  or  quicks. 

quick -sO-ver, 5.    [Eng.  quick,  a.,  and  silver.] 
[MERCURY.] 
U    Quicksilver  -  antimonite  =  Ammiolite ; 


Quicksilver-chloride  =  Calomel ;  Quicksilver- 
iodide  =  Coccinite ;  Quicksilver-sulphide  (sul- 
phuret)  =  Cinnabar  and  Metacinnabarite ;  and 
Quicksilver-selenide  =  Tiemannite. 

quicksilver-horizon,  s.  An  artificial 
horizon. 

quicksilver-valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which 
the  lower  edge  of  a  descending  plate  becomes 
submerged  in  quicksilver  to  close  a  passage- 
way. It  resembles  the  hydraulic  valve,  ex- 
cept in  the  substitution  of  metal  for  water  or 
glycerine. 

quick' -sil-vered,  a.    [Eng.  quicksilver  ;  -ed,\ 
1.  Coated  or  overlaid  with  quicksilver,  or 
an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tiu-foil. 

*  2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 
(Sir  E.  Sandys.) 

*  quick' -  wood,  a.   &  a.    [Eng.   quick,  and 
wood.]    Quickset  (q.v.). 

"Adjoining  to  a  quickwood  hedge."— Jufrr»y;  Jftf 

cell.,  p.  10L 

quid  (1),  «.    [A  variant  of  cud  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  cud. 

"  In  Kent,  a  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid  ;  so  thai 
cud  and  quid  are  the  same."— Peyge :  A  nonymiana. 

2.  A  piece  or  plug  of  tobacco  chewed  and 
rolled  up  in  the  mouth. 

"  I  scorn  to  smoke,  or  chew  the  nauseous  quid." 

Woty :  A  Pinch,  of  SnuJT. 

3.  Hay  half  masticated,  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  a  very  old  horse. 

quid  (2),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sovereign. 
(Slang.) 

quid  (3),  s.     [Lat.  neut  sing,  of  ?m  =  who.] 
An  equivalent ;  something  given  in  return  for 
something  else. 
Quid  pro  quo : 

Law:  The  giving  of  one  thing  of  equal 
value  for  another  ;  an  equivalent ;  the  mutual 
consideration  and  performance  of  both  parties 
to  a  contract. 

quid,  v.t.  &  i.  [QUID  (l),  «.]  To  drop  food 
from  the  mouth  when  partly  masticated. 
(Said  of  horses.) 

*  qui'-dam,  s.    [Lat.]     Somebody ;  a  person 
unknown. 

"  For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidnnu,  which  catch 
at  the  garland,  which  to  you  alone  it  due." — Efitt. 
Dedic,  to  Spenter't  Shepheardt  Calender. 

*  quid  -dan-y,  *  quid  -dan-et.  *.    [A  cor- 
rupt of  Lat.  c#d(miim  =  quince-juic€,  from 
cydonium  (maZwm)  =  a  quince;   properly  (an 
apple)  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete  ;   Gr.  KV&^VIOV 
(kudonion).]      [QUINCE.]      A    confection    of 
quinces  prepared  with  sugar. 

"Syrup  ...  as  thick  as  for  quiddany,"  —  Qu*«n't 
Clotet  Opened,  p.  204. 

*  quid'  da-tive,  a.    [QUIDDITY.]    Constitut- 
ing the  essence  of  a  thing  ;  quidditative. 

*  quid  -  dell,  v.i.    [QUIDDLE.] 

quid  der,  *.  [Eng.  quid,  v. ;  -«r.]  A  very 
old  horse,  which  lets  the  hay  or  grass  fell 
which  he  has  half  chewed. 

*  qnld'-dit,  s.    [A  contract,  of  quiddity  (q.v.).] 

A  subtlety,  an  equivocation,  a  quibble. 

"  Causes  have  their  quidditt,  and  'tis  111  jesting  with 
bellropes."— BenJonton:  Every  Manout  of  hit  Humour, 

*  quid'-dit  -at-ive,  a.   [Eng.  quiddit;  -ative.] 
The  same  as  QUIDDATIVE  (q.v.). 

*  quId'-dit-&  *  quid  -Jt-y,  s.    [Low  Lat. 
quidditas=  the  essence  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
what  it  is,  from  Lat.  quid  =  what,  neut.  sing, 
of  gui  =  who;  Fr.  quiddite.] 

1.  In  scholastic  philosophy,  the  essence  of 
a  thing,  comprehending  both  the  substance 
and  the  qualities  ;  that  which  distinguishes  & 
thing  from  others,  and  makes  it  what  it  is. 

"  Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  Imliea  fly." 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  1.  1,143. 

2.  A  quibble ;  a  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil,  a 
quip. 

"  Such  quirks  and  quidditiet," — Burton  :  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  676. 

*  quid  die,  *  quid  -dell,  v.i.    [From  quid 
=  what.     [QUIDDITY.]    This  form  is  probably 
affected  by  quibble  (q.v.).]    To  spend  or  waste 
time  in  trifling  employments ;  to  trifle  over 
useful  subjects ;  to  joke. 

"  Set  up  your  buffing  base,  and  we  will  quiddelt  upon 
ii."—£dwarat:  Damon  A  Pythias. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  50!!,  chorag,  jhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thta ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -Blon  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -flon     ihon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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*  qtrid'-dle,  s.  (QUIDDLE,  r.]   One  who  busies 
himself  about  trifles  ;  a  trifler,  a  fidget 

"A  yutddte  about  his  toast  and  his  chop."— Bmtrtm: 
Znylith  Traitt,  ch.  vi. 

quid'-dler,  s.    [Bag.  quvldl(e),  v.  ;  -tr.]    The 

same  as  QUIDDLE,  8.  (q.v.). 

*  quid-Ir-Ic-all,  o.    [QUIDDITY.]    Triflingly 
subtle. 

"  Soch  fuldtficaU  trifles."-  UOal.:  Apoph.  of  trot, 
mitt,  p.  139. 

quld'-nuhc,  s.  [Lat.  =what  now.]  One  who 
is  curious  to  know  every  thing;  one  who  is 
perpetually  asking,  What  now  ?  or  What  news  ? 
one  who  knows  or  affects  to  know  every  occur- 
rence. 

"  A  quidnunc  1*  An  almanack  of  state." 

rounff :  /x>w  qf  Fame,  Iv.  22. 

quicn,  s.  [Fr.  cJiien,  from  Lat.  canem,  accns. 
of  cauls.]  A  dog.  (Sla)ig.) 

"Curse  these  oofont.  laid  he."— Rmtot  CMiur  t 
Hearth,  ch.  Iv. 

*  qui-es9e',  v.i.    PLat.  quiesta  =  to  be  quiet 
(q.v.).]    Tobeqniet;  to  be  silent  as  a  letter ; 
to  have  no  sound. 

tini-eV^nfe,  qui-eV^en-cjf,  ».    [Lat. 
aulescentla,  from  quiescens  —  quiescent  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  quiescence.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiescent, 
or  in  a  condition  of  rest  or  repose ;  the  state 
of  a  thing  without  motion. 

•'  My  work  Is  to  prove,  that  the  common  Induce- 
ment to  the  belief  of  Its  tfwfetcrnee.  the  testimony  of 
sense,  in  weak  and  frivolous."— Glamrilt :  sveptit  Hcien- 
tifca.  ch.  L 

2.  Rest  of  the  mind ;  a  state  of  freedom 
from  anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion ;  peace  of 
mind. 

IL  Gram. :  Silence ;  the  condition  orquality 
of  not  being  sounded  in  pronunciation. 

qm-es  -font,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  quiescent,  pr. 
par.  of  ijuiesco  =to  be  at  rest ;  Fr.  quiescent; 
Ital.  quiescente.]  [QuiET,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  At  rest ;  not  being  in  motion  ;  lying  at 
rest ;  still ;  not  moving. 

"  Though  the  earth  move.  Its  motion  must  needs 
be  as  Insensible  as  If  It  were  Tutocent.-— Stanrill  : 
Beepint  Scientific*,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Peaceful  in  mind  ;  tranquil ;  free  from 
anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion. 

II.  Gram. :  Silent ;  not  sounded  in  pronun- 
ciation :  as,  a  quiescent  letter. 
*B.  As  substantive : 
Gram. :  A  quiescent  letter. 

qui-e's'-cent-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  quiescent;  -fy.] 
In  a  quiescent  manner ;  quietly,  calmly. 

qm'-et,  qul-ete,  *  quy-et,  *  quy-ete,  o.  &  s. 

[Lat.  quiet-us,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  "  quieo  (found  in 
the  inceptive  quiesco)  =  to  lie  still,  to  be  quiet ; 
quies  genit  quietis  =  quiet,  rest ;  O.  Fr.  quiet ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  quieto.  Quiet  and  coy  are 
doublets.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  In  a  state  of  rest ;  still,  not  moving,  mo- 
tionless :  as.  To  lie  quiet. 

2.  Free  from  disturbance  or  annoyance ; 
tranquil,  peaceful,  undisturbed. 

"  You  live,  air,  In  these  dales  a  quiet  Hfa,- 

WoraneorOt:  The  Brother!. 

5.  Free  from  emotion,  calm,  patient,  con- 
tented. 

"  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit."—!  Piter  111  I 

4.  Retired,  secluded,  undisturbed. 

"The  fuiet  seclusion  of  Dingier  Dell.'— Dkktnt: 
Pickunck,  ch.  viii. 

5..  Free  from  fuss,  bustle,  or  formality ;  not 
formal  or  ceremonious. 

"To have  a  qutet  cup  of  tea."— Didteni :  Pictvnek, 

6.  Peaceable;   not  causing   noise   or  dis- 
turbance ;  not  giving  trouble. 

7.  Not  glaring ;  not  showy  or  gaudy ;  not 
such  as  to  attract  notice :  as  quiet  colours  Quiet 
dress. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  state  of  rest  or  repose ;  the  state  of  a 
thing  not  in  motion  ;  quiescence. 

2.  Tranquillity,  freedom  from  disturbance 
or  alarm  ;  peace,  peacefulness. 

"Her  house  la  sacked,  her  quM  Interrupted." 

Shabup.  :  Hope  of  Lucroce,  1,174 


3.  Freednm  from  anxiety,  agitation,  or 
emotion ;  peace  of  mind,  calmness,  patience, 
placidness. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  yuttt  of  thy  mind." 

Drydfti  :  Ovid  ;  .VetamorphoMt  x. 

T'fl)  At  quiet:  At  peace,  peaceful.  (Judges 
rviii.  27.) 

(2)  In  quiet :  Quietly. 

(3)  On  the  quiet:   Clandestinely,  secretly, 
qniVtly,  so  as  to  avoid  observation.    (Slang.) 

*(4)  Out  of  quiet:  Disturbed,  restless. 

qui'-e t,  v.t.  &  i.    [QUIET,  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  rest  or  qniet ;  to 
stop  motion  in. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  qniet,  to  soothe,  to  calm 
down,  to  appease,  to  lull,  to  pacify,  to  tran- 
quillize. 

"  But  the  answer  which  he  received  from  govern, 
ment  fufattd nlifears."— Soutl*i:  W« o/JMson,  Let 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  qniet,  calm,  or 
still.    (Frequently  with  down.) 

"qui'-et-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [Eng.  quiet; 
-age.]    Peace,  quiet,  quietness. 

"  Instead  thereof  aweet  peace  and  eutotagt.* 

Spenurt  XV.  IV.-1U.  «. 

*  qui'-et-en,  f.t  [Eng.  quiet ;  -en.]    To  quiet, 
to  calm. 

"  To  quieten  the  fears  of  this  jpoor  faithful  fellow.'— 
Jin.  UailceU  :  Hulk.  ch.  uxi v. 

qni'-«t-5r, «.    [Eng.  quiet,  T.  ;-«•.]    One  who 

or  that  which  quiets. 

qui'-et-Ism.  «.      [Eng.   quiet;     -iw»;     Fr. 
quietisme.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Peace,  quiet,  tranquillity, 
peacefulness,  quietude. 

"An  air  of  quieiitm  which  spreads  all  over  his 
pictures."— Century  Magazine,  Dec..  1878.  p.  662. 

2.  Theol.  d:  Chwrch  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that 
the  essence  of  true  religion  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  external  and  finite 
objects,  and  its  quiet  concentration  upon  Ood. 
It  is  a  form  of  mysticism,  and  has  been  beld 
by  individuals  iu  the  Church  in  all  ages.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  attracted  notice  in 
connection  with  theHesychasts.  [HESTCHA8T.] 
The  term  was  specially  used  to  describe  the 
views  advocated  by  Miguel  de  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  settled  in  Rome  in  1669 
and  1670,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Odesehalchi,  afterwards  Innocent  XI.  In  1676 
he  published  his  Guida  spirituals  (Spiritual 
Guide),  which  was  soon  afterwards  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  English.  On 
August  28,  1687,  the  Inquisition  condemned 
sixty-eight  propositions  in  his  writings,  and 
on  November  20  he  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  died  December  28,  1697.  Among  his  fol- 
lowers was  a  Barnabite,  Francois  de  la  Combe, 
who  instructed  Madame  Guyon.  In  1694  a 
commission,  with  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
at  its  head,  condemned  thirty  errors  in  her 
writings.  She  was  defended  by  Fenelon, 
bishop  of  Cambray,  whose  writings  in  turn 
were  condemned  in  1699  by  Pope  Innocent 
XII.,  and  retracted  by  their  author.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Quietist  doctrine  tended  to 
disparage  the  external  observances  of  religion 
and  substitute  the  authority  of  the  individual 
for  that  of  the  Church.  In  another  direction 
also,  quietism  in  some  cases  tends  to  anti- 
nomianlsra.  [FAMILY  OF  LOVE.]  Cowper's  ver- 
sification of  some  of  Madame  Guyon'a  writings 
was  first  published  at  Newport  Pagiiell,  in 
1801,  after  the  poet's  death. 

qni'-et-fet,  o.  4  «.  [Eng.  quiet ;  -4e<;  Fr.  quiet- 
iste.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Quietism 
or  its  advocates. 

B.  As  sutst.  (PL) :  The  advocates  of  Quiet- 
ism (q.v.). 

qui-et-isf -lc,  a.    [Eng.  quietist ;   -ic.J    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Quietism  or  the  QuietUts. 

•qm'-et-ize,  ».«.  [Eng,  quiet;  -fce.]  To  quiet, 
to  calm. 

"Solitude,  and  patience,  and  religion,  have  now 
yuiet'aed  both  father  and  daughter."— Ma&.  D'Arblav  • 
Diary,  v.  27L 

qui'-et-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  quiet ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  quiet  manner,  without  motion  ;  in 
a  state  of  rest  or  quiet :  as,  To  sit  quietly. 

2.  Without  disturbance  or  alarm,  peacefully, 
at  peace. 

'So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope." 

.'  Taming  oft\«  Shrew,   ill.  a. 


3.  Without  noise  or  disturbance :  a),  H* 
left  the  room  quietly. 

4.  Calmly ;  without  anxiety,   agitation,  or 
emotion  ;  tranquilly,  patiently,  contentedly. 

5.  In  a  manner  not  liable  to  attract  notice  ; 
not  showily  or  gaudily :  as,  To  be  dressed 
quietly. 

qui  ct  ness,  "  qul-ot  nes,  *qul-et- 
ncssc,  n  [Eng.  quiet;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  quiet  or  still ;  rest ;  absence 
of  action  or  motion ;  freedom  from  anxiety, 
agitation,  or  emotion  ;  tranquillity,  calmness, 
stillness,  peacefulness,  quiet. 

"  And  sure  I  thynke  that  qutetneu« 
In  any  man  is  great  richeaie." 

llayicmd:  TIU  Four  P.'l. 

*  qui'-St-oua,  *qul  ct  ouso,  "  quy  ct- 
oils,  a.  [Lat.  quietus  =  qniet  (q.v.).]  Qniet, 
peaceable. 

A  fuyttouM  hold*  and  rare  step  In  the  Lorde." 
;  image,  pt.  L 


"  qui'-et-oiis  ly,  *  quy-et-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  quietoua;  -ly.]  In  a  quiet  manner; 
quietly. 

"So  qui/etoiuly  content  themselves    therwlth   aa 
though  they  were    clerely   without    them."— Bate  i 


*  qui -et  some,  a.  [Eng.  quiet; ; -tome.]  Quiet, 

culm,  stiil. 

"  But  let  the  night  be  calme  and  quietiomt" 
Spenier:  KjHthalunion. 

*  qni'-et  ude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat  quie- 
tudo,  from  Lat.  quiet,  genit.  quietis  —  qniet; 
NJI.   quietud;   Ital.  quietudine.]    Quiet,  rest, 
repose,  tranquillity. 

"  How  beautiful  this  night  T  the  balmiest  sigh. 
Which  venial  zephyrs  breathe  In  evening •  ear. 
Wen  discord  to  the  gpeaklug  quietude." 

ShfUtg:  Queen  Mob. 

qui-  o'-tfis,  «.  [Lat  =  qniet ;  quietus  or  quie- 
tus est  was  a  formula  used  in  discharging  ac- 
counts, and  =  suit  discharged  or  settled.]  A 
final  discharge  or  settlement ;  a  quittance : 
hence,  something  which  effectually  liuishea 
with  or  silences  a  person. 

"  Some  younger  brother  would  ha*  think* d  me. 
And  given  my  qutetut."  Ttu  aamaar,  T. 

*  quight  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [QUIT,  v. ;  QUITE,  «.l 

1.  To  release,  to  disengage. 

"While  he  strove  his  com  bred  clubbe  to  autaM." 
Spenier:  f.  «.,  t  vlii.  10, 

J.  To  recorapence,  to  requite. 

"Isthlathemeed 

with  which  her  soverain  mercy  thou  doest quifffit  f 
Spenier:  F.  «..  JIL  v.  tl. 

*  quight  (g\  silent),  adv.    [QUITE,  adv.] 

qui-hi',  qui-hye', «.  [Bengal.  =  who  is  there?] 
The  local  name  for  the  English  stationed  or 
resident  in  Bengal ;  properly  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary call  for  a  servant. 

"  The  old  quWi  from  the  club."—  rhadttraw  :  Jfno- 
comet,  oh.  IxiL 

qul-i'-na,  ».  [From  guUna-rana,  the  Carib- 
bean name.]  [QUIINEJB]. 

qui-i'-ne-aa,  «.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat  qutin(a);  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suit  -«z.] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Guttifere,  with  only  one 
genus,  Quiina.  Tropical  American  tree*  and 
shrubs.  (Treat.  0}  Bat.) 

*  qnik,  a.    [QUICK,  o.] 

*  quit-en,  t>.<.    [QUICKEN.] 

quill,  quille,  *  quylle,  s.  [Fr.  quille  =  a 
pin  used  at  ninepins,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  kegil, 
chegil;  Ger.  kegel  =  a  ninepin,  a  skittle,  a 
cone,  a  bobbin.  Of.  O.  Dut.  kiel  =  a  wedge's 
Ger.  Jccil;  Ir.  cuille=a  quill  (borrowed  from 
English) ;  Gael,  cuilc  =  a  reed,  a  bulrush.} 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

*  L  The  stalk  of  a  reed  or  cane. 

"Quylle,  astaike.    Calamut."— Prompt.  PmnL 

&  The  faucet  of  a  barrel. 

3.  One  of  the  large,  strong  feathers  of  geesev 
swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c.,  used  for  making 
pens  for  writing. 

4.  A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine. 

"  Like  quillt  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

Shakelp.  :  Samlet,  t  I. 

5.  The  instrument  of  writing  ;  a  pen. 

"The  duke's  own  deportment  in  that  Island,  the 
proper  subject  of  my  quia"—Reliquia  Wottonianm. 
p.  220. 

6.  The  fold  of  a  plaited  ruff  or  ruffle,  from 
its  being  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  a 
goose-quilL 


fete,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  •ire,  sip,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  w9lt;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  CUP.  rule,  foil;  try.  Syrian.    ».  03  =  e s  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


Quill— quincunx 
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*  7.  A  stream. 

**  As  a  water  streame  the  quiil-t  whereof  iiLide  glad 
the  city  of  our  God."— ftp.  Andrewet:  Serm&nt,  p.  Iu6. 

•  8.  A  toothpick. 

"  Busy  u  be  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  ynill.  is  hungry  yet." 

Cow/wr;  roi*.  li 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  small  piece  of  quill  attached  to 
ft  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  which  certain 
stringed  instruments,  as  the  virginal,  were 
played, 

2.  Ornith. ;  The  larger  and  stronger  feathers 
of  th«  wing.    They  are  of  three  kinds :  prima- 
ries, secondaries,  and  tertiaries. 

3.  Seal-engraving:   The  hollow  mandrel  of 
the  lathe  or  engine  used  by  the  seal-engraver. 

4.  Weaving :  A  small  spindle,  pirn,  or  rod 
Upon  which  thread  is  wound  to  supply  the 
shuttle  with  the  woof,  weft,  or  filling,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  and  which  crosses  the  warp, 
or  chain. 

•  «ff  To  be  under  the  quill :  To  be  written 
about. 

"  Tlie  subject  now  under  the  quSl  Is  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. "—Haclctt .-  Life  uf  William*,  ii.  28. 

quill  bit,  *.  A  long  pod-bit  of  small 
diameter. 

quill  driver, $. 

1.  A  clerk. 

2.  A  contempt  nous  epithet  for  an  author. 

"  This  most  eccentric  of  yuill-drivert  gets  op  his 
feet*  iii  a  alap-daab  fashion.  —  Weekly  £cfw,  Sept  5, 
ML 

quill-driving,  *.  Working  with  a  pen  ; 
writing. 

"  My  fingers  begin  to  ache  with  will-driving."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  14,  16i5. 

'  quill-man,  «.    A  writer.    (Swift.) 

quill-nib,  s.  A  small  pen  of  quill  to  be 
placed  in  a  holder. 

quill-work,  s.  Ornamental  work  made 
of  or  with  quills  ;  quilling. 

quill,  v.t.  [QUILL,  «.]  [Wedgwood  prefers 
the  derivation  from  the  Guernsey  enquillcr 
=  to  pleat ;  O.  Fr.  cuillir  —  to  gather,  to  cull.] 
To  plait ;  to  form  with  pleats  or  small  ridges 
like  quills  or  reeds. 

"  What  they  called  his  cravat  was  a  piece  of  white 
linen,  quilled  with  great  exactness."— TaWer,  No.  257. 

qull  la  la,  quil  la'  ja  (i,  j  as  y),  quil 
la'-ya,  «*  [Latinised  from  native  name.] 

L  Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  Quillai»(q.v.). 
Large  evergreen  trees,  with  undivided  leaves, 
five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  five  single-celled 
ovaries.  Three  or  four  species  are  known ;  all 
from  South  America,  Quillaja  Saponaria  is 
the  Quillai  or  Cullay. 

2.  Chem. :  The  bark  of  the  QuillayaSaponaria, 
It  is  used  as  a  source  of  saponin,  which  is 
extracted  with  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  infusion 
is  used  for  washing,  and  giving  a  head  to 
stale  beer. 

quil  la  ire  (i  as  y),  *.    [PI.  of  Mod.   Lat. 

quiilaia  (q.v.).] 

JJo*. :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceaa.  Calyx-tube 
herbaceous,  fruit  capsular,  seed  winged. 

quil-Ia'  yin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  guillay(a);  -in.] 
[SAPONIN.] 

quIUed,  a.    [Eng.  quill;  -ed.j 

*  L  Ord.    Lang.  :    Furnished   with   quills. 
(Used  in  composition.) 

"  A  *hnrp-yuiltr,d  porcupine." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.t  UL  1. 

II.  Hf,r, :  A  term  applied  in  describing  a 
feather  when  the  quill  differs  In  colour  from 
the  rest. 

*  quil  iSt,  ».  [A  contract,  of  Lat.  quidlibet= 
which  pleases  you?  which  do  you  choose?] 
A  nicety  or  subtlety  ;  a  quibble. 

"  Qnlddlts  and  quillet*  that  well  may  confound  one." 
Tennant ;  Antter  Fair,  IT.  SU. 

auIU'-ing,  8.  [Eng.  quill,  v. ;  -ing.]  Small 
round  plaits  made  in  lace,  tulle,  or  ribbon, 
lightly  sewn  down  with  an  occasional  back- 
stitch, the  edge  of  the  trimming  remaining  in 
open  flute-like  folds. 

qnHT-wdrt,  *.    [Eng.  quill,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  Isoetes  (q.v.). 

quilt,  *  quilte,  *  quylte,  ».  [O.  Pr.  cuilte, 
from  Lat.  ottetto  =  a  cushion,  a  mattress,  a 
quilt.]  A  cover  or  coverlet  made  by  stitching 


one  cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  material 
between  them  ;  any  thick  or  warm  coverlet  ; 
a  counterpane. 

"  Couered  well  with  curled  wooll, 
Wouen  la  alike  quilts." 

Chapman!  Bvmtr;  Odyttey  i. 

quilt,  v.t.  &  i    [QUILT,  *.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stitch  together,  as  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  with  a  soft  material  between  them. 

"  Men  weare  quilted  gownes  of  cotton  like  to  our 
mat  traces,  and  quilted  caps  like  to  our  great  grocers' 
morters,"  —  Huckluyt  :  Voyage*,  ii.  266. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  stuff  in  manner  of  a  quilt  ;  to 
staff  generally. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  do  quilting  or  quilted  work, 

quilt'-ed,  a.  [Bng.  quilt;  -«f.]  Stitched  to- 
gether,  as  two  pieces  of  cloth,  with  a  soft 
material  between  them. 

quilted-armour,  «.    [POURPOINT.] 

quQt'-er,  «.  [Eng.  quilt;  -tr.}  One  who 
quilts;  one  who  makes  quillings;  also,  an 
automatic  quilting  attachment  for  sewing 
machines. 

quilt'  ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [(JUILT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  act  or  process  of  making  quilted 
work  ;  the  act  of  padding. 

2.  The  material  used  for   making  quilts; 
padding. 

3.  Quilted  work. 

4.  The  act  of  making  a  quilt  by  a  number 
of  women   who    bestow   their   labour   gra- 
tuitously to  aid  a  female  friend,  and  conclude 
with  an  entertainment    (Amer.) 

IL  Naut.  :  Braided  or  plaited  sennit  over  a 
bottle,  &c. 

quJn,  «.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 
2ooL  :  Pecten  opercularis. 

qui   na,  t.    [See  dcf.]    An  old  name  for  qui- 

nine (q.v.). 

quin-am'-ine,  «.  [Eng.  quinine),  and  amine.] 
Chem.  :  CaoHasNgOg.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
in  1872  by  Hesse,  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
ruccirubra.  It  crystallizes  in  hair-like  anhy- 
drous needles  which  melt  at  172",  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  boiling 
ether,  in  benzol,  and  in  petroleum  ether.  Solu- 
tions of  quinamine  do  not  stand  the  thalleio- 
quln  test,  nor  do  they  display  fluorescence. 

t  quin'-an-cy^-wort,  *.    [QUINSY  WORT.] 

quin  on  -i  lide,  *.  [Eng.  quin(ic);  aniline), 
and  sulf.  -ide.} 


Chem.  :  C13U17O$I 


H 


) 

VN. 
) 


Phenyl- 


quinamide.  A  substance  obtained  by  heating 
quinic  acid  with  aniline  to  ISO3,  washing  the 
product  with  ether,  and  dissolving  the  residue 
in  ether-alcohol.  The  solution  yields  small, 
white,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  174",  and 
dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  water,  sparingly 
in  ether. 

qui  na  qui'-na,  «.    [Reduplication  of  Quina 


Bot.  :  Cinchona  conaqminea. 

t  qui  nar   i  an,  *.  &o.  [Eng.  quinary);  -tan.] 

A.  As  subat.  ;  A  supporter  of  the  Quinary 
system  (q.v.). 

"At  least  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  Imaginative 
Ok  en,  whose  mysticism  far  mrpnssed  that  of  the 
Quinariant,"—  Sncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iviiL  16. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  the  Quinary  system. 

"One  of  the  few  foreign  ornithologists  who  had 
adopted  quinary  principles."—  2£ncye.  Brit.  (ed.  »th). 

x  vi  ii.  is. 


-y',  a.  &  s.  [Lat  quinarius,  from 
guini  =  five  each,  from  quinqve  =  five.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  five  or  of  a  mul- 
tiple of  five  ;  arranged  by  or  in  fives. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  number  or  body  of  five. 

"  No  longer  acknowledge  a  trinity,  hut  cither  a 
qn*tern!ty  or  a  quinary,  or  more  of  divine  hypostaaea." 
—Cutlworth  :  I*t«U*ctual  Syitom,  p.  6!& 

quinary-system,  B. 

Nat.  Science:  A  system  of  classification 
•ublished  by  Macleay  in  his  Horce  Entomo- 
>gicce  (1819-21),  applied  by  Vigors  to  orni- 
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thology  in  1S23  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xiv.  895- 
617),  and  modified  by  Swainson  (<Jeog.  &  Clot*. 
Anim.  (1835),  224,  225)  : 

1.  Every  natural   series  of   beings,  in  Its  progrew 
from  a  given  point,  either  actually  returns,  or  eviocea 
a  tendency  to  return,   again  to  that  point,  thereby 
forming  a  circle. 

2.  The  primary  circular  divisions  of  every  group  are 
three  actually,  or  nve  apparently. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  group  are  symbolically  (01 
analogically)  represented  by  tlic  content*  of  all  other 
circles  in  the  aninml  kingdom. 

4.  These  primary  divisions  of  erery  group  are  cha- 
racterized by  definite  peculiarities  of  form,  structure. 
and  economy  which,  under  diversified  modification*. 
are  uniform  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  anJ 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  types  ot  , 
nature,  L 

6.  The  different  ranks  or  degrees  of  circular  groups  r 
exhibited  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  nine  in  number.  ' 
each  being  Involved  within  the  other. 
Fleming  (Quart.  Rev.,  xli,  302-27)  pointed  out 
the  fallacies  of  the  syitem,  and  Rennie  (Mun- 
tagu's  OrnUhol.  Diet.)  attacked  it,  more  espe- 
cially in  its  application  to  ornithology.    It  is 
now  deservedly  exploded. 

quin'-ate,  *.    [Eng.  quinic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  quinic  acid, 

qui'-nate,  a.     [Lat.  quini  ±±  five  each;  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot.  :   (Of  a  petiole)  :    Bearing  five  leaflet* 
from  the  same  point.    Akin  to  digitate  (q.v.). 


s.  [0.  Fr.  coignasse=&  femalequince  ; 
Fr.  coing  ;  Prov.  codoing  ;  Ital.  cotagna,  from 
Lat.  cydonius,  cydonia.}  [CvooNius.] 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Cydonia  vulgaris,  or  the 
tree  itself.  It  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
with  white  or  pale-red  flowers,  and  ultimately 
golden  fruit.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  the  Hima- 
layas, Ac.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  fruit  is  too  austere- 
to  be  eaten  uncooked,  but  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pies,  tarts,  marmalade,  &c.  Ita 
mucilaginous  seeds  are  demulcent,  and  given 
by  the  natives  of  India  in  diarrhosa,  dysen- 
tery, sore  throat,  and  fever.  Simmoude  says 
that  in  the  West  their  mucilage  imparts  stiff- 
ness and  glossiness  to  the  hair,  and  helps  to 
heal  chapped  lips.  The  Japan  quince,  Cydonia 
(formerly  Pyrus)  japonica,  is  a  small  tree  about 
six  feet  high,  with  oval,  crenately  serrated 
leaves,  and  fine  red  flowers.  It  is  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant. 

quince-wine,  s.  A  vine  like  cider  or 
perry  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  quince. 

*  quin9e  (2),  *qnynce,  &    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
The  king's  eviL     (Halliwell.)     Perhaps  the 
same  as  QUINSY  (q.v.). 

*  quin-96n'-tcu-ar-y\  s.     [La*,  quintus  — 
fifth  and  Eng.  centenary  (q.v.).]      The  five- 
hundreth  anniversary  of  an  event.     (Times. 
March  29,  1886,  p.  9,  coL  6.) 

*  qulnch,  f.i.     [A  nasalized  form  of  ^wwft  or 
queach  (q.T.).]    To  move,  to  stir,  to  wince. 

"  Bestow  all  my  soldiers  In  such  sort  as  I  have,  that 
no  part  of  all  that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to 
/  quinck."  —  Spenttr;  State  of  Ireland. 

quin'-cite,  s.    [After  Quincy,  France,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  carmine-red  mineral,  found  in 
small  particles  associated  with  rose-opal. 
Compos.:  silica,  54  '0;  magnesia,  19*0;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  8'0  ;  water,  17*0  =  98.  Colour 
supposed  to  be  of  organic  origin. 

qnln-cun'-clal,  *  quin  ciin'  tiall  (ci,  ti 

as  sh)f  a.      [Lat.  quincuncialis,  from  quin- 

cunx (genit.  quincuncis)  —  a  quincunx  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  quin- 

cunx. 

"  We  ought  to  follow  the  usual)  manner  of  chequer 
row,  cjillt  a  ouincuHtiatt."—  P.  Holland;  I'linie.  bk. 


2.  Eot.  :  (Of  (estivation)  :  Having  five  pieces, 
two  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth  cover- 
Ing  the  interior  with  one  margin,  and  having 
its  other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior. 
Example,  Rosa. 

*  quin  cun'-cial-ly  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  fEng. 
quincuncial  ;  -l'y.]  In  a  quincuncial  manner 
or  order;  in  manner  of  a  quincunx. 

"A\]    things    are    seen    quinmncially.'  —  ffrommti 
Urne  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

quin  cunx,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  arrangement  like 
five  spots  on  a  die  ;  quinqtie^  five,  aud  uncia 
=  an  ounce,  a  spot  on  a  die.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  arrangement  of  five 
things  in  a  square,  one  at  each  corner  and  one 


bSU,  boy ;  poilt,  jowl ;  eat,  9cU,  chorus,  cMn.  ben<?h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exlat.    -ing. 
tlaii  ^  sn^n.   -tion.    sion  =  shun; -tlon, -fiou  =  xhj'u.    -clous. -tious, -Bious  =  slius.   -Me,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  del. 
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In  the  middle  ;  especially  applied  to  a  planta- 
tion of  trees  so  arranged. 

"  Before  them  obliquely,  in  order  of  quincunx,  were 
pita  dug  three  foot  deep."—  Btadfn  :  Catari  Corn. 
mentarfft,  bk.  Til.,  ch.  xxxj. 

JL  Technically: 

*  I.  Aitrol.  :  The  position  of  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  five  signs  or  160°. 
2.  Hot.  :  Quincuncial  {estivation. 

qum-dec'-a  gon,  s.  [Lat.  quinqut  =  five, 
and  Eng.  decagon  (q.v.).  J 

Gtom.  :  A  plane  figure  having  fifteen  sides 
and  fifteen  angles. 

luin  de-cem'  vir  (pi.  quin-de-$em'- 
vi-ri),  s.  [Lat.,  from  quinque  =  five  ;  daxm 
=  ten,  and  vir  =  a  man.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  college  of  priests, 
fifteen  in  number,  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  with  authority  to  con- 
sult and  expound  them. 

linin-de-cem'-vir-ate,  «.  [Lat.  quind&xm- 
vinitut.]  The  body  or  office  of  the  quinde- 
ceniviri. 

*  quin'-def-Im.  t.  [Lat.  quindecima  {pars) 
=  the  fifteenth  d»rt).]  The  fifteenth  part  of 
anything  ;  a  tax  or  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth. 

"  Collections  of  mouie  from  time  to  time,  M  quin- 
tUcimt.  »uUldl«s,  teiith*.  *c."—  fox:  Martgn.  i>.  m 


*  quln'-  dem,   *  quln  -  dl»me,   i. 

DEClM.]    A  subsidy  of  one  fifteenth. 


[<juis- 


"  If  the  king  would  grant  him  the  yuinditmt  and 
dUme  of  the  iSty."—  Prynnt  :  TrvKktry  t  DMoialti, 
pt  !»..  p.  ». 

quln'-e-tln.  s.    [Quranic.] 

Chtm.  :  Marchand's  name  for  the  product 
obtained  by  oxidising  quinine  with  lead  per- 
oxide and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not,  however, 
*  definite  compound. 

qnln-e-tum,  s.    [QUININE.] 

Chtm.  :  The  crystallizable  alkaloids  of  the 
East  India  red  barks  (Cinchona  jucciru&ra) 
introduced  by  Thos.  Whlffen  in  1875.  The 
sulphate  of  quinetum  Is  used  in  medicine. 


qujn-hy'-drone,   '• 

hydr(oquin)one.] 


[Eng.    quin(ane),  and 


-    A 

duced  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
quinone  with  a  limited  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  by  mixing  solutions  of  quinone  and 
hydroquinoue.  It  crystallizes  in  splendid 
gold-green  prisms  with  a  lustre  like  that  of 
the  rose  beetle.  It  has  a  slight  odour,  is 
fusible,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether  with  green  colour. 

quin-i-a,  s.    [QUININE.] 

*  quin-i-fcle,  v.i.     [Lat.  quini  =  five  each.] 

Music  :  To  descant  by  singing  fifths  on  a 
plain  song.  [QUATRIBLE.] 

*  quin-i-ble,  s.      [QUINIBLE,  v.]    An  accom- 
paniment.   (Chaucer.) 

quin  -1C,  a.     [Eng.  guin(ine);  -ic.]     Derived 

from,  or  contained  iu  quinine. 

quinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CtjHKOH^COOH.  Kinlc  acid.  A 
monobasic  acid  found  in  cinchona  bark,  bil- 
berry plant,  coflee  beans,  and  the  leaves  of 
several  plants.  It  is  obtained  from  cinchona 
by  adding  milk  of  lime  to  an  acid  decoction  of 
the  bark,  evaporating  the  liquid  jwrtion  to  a 
syrup,  submitting  the  calcium  quinate  which 
separates  to  recrystallization,  and  exactly  de- 
composing a  solution  of  the  salt  with  oxalic 
acid.  The  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless 
monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  161%  and 
have  a  sp.  gr.  —  1'03.  It  exerts  a  left-handed 
action  on  polarised  light,  dissolves  in  2£ 
parts  of  cold  water,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  it  yields  crystals  of  quinone. 
This  reaction  is  very  delicate.  The  salts  of 
quinic  acid  are  neutral,  and  for  the  most 
part  crystallizable;  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
luble in  strong  alcohol.  Quinate  of  calcium, 

CgH?OH)8COOCa"  +  10HaO,  occurs  in  cin- 
chona bark,  and  is  formed  by  adding  calcium 
chloride  to  an  alkaline  quinate.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  rhomboidal  plates,  easily  splitting 
into  laminae,  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  water 
at  16%  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


quindecagon— quinovlc 

quinic  ether,  s. 

Ckem. :  CjHnCCoHapg.  Ethylic  quinate. 
Obtained  by  heating  quinate  of  silver  with 
ethylic  iodide.  Forms  a  yellow  syrup,  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic  odour.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  less 
readily  in  ether. 

quln'-i-cine,  «.     [Eng.  quinifne),  and  (gly)- 
c(er)ine.] 

Chem.:  CooHMNsO2.  A  yellow  resinous 
amorphous  base,  iBomeric  with  quinine,  ob- 
tained by  heating  quinine  in  glycerine  to  a 
temperature  of  200  .  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
melts  at  70*,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  exhibits  a 
right-handed  rotation. 

quin'-ide,  «.     [Eng.  yuinfic);  -ide.] 

Chem. :  CrH^Oj.  Quinic  anhydride.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  quinic  acid  to  220*-250°. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohoi, 
and,  when  clarified,  the  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate.  It  forms  small  crystals  resembling 
sal-ammoniac,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  lias 
an  acid  reaction,  and  under  certain  conditions 
is  reconverted  into  quinic  acid. 

quin'- 1  dine,  «.    [COKCHININE.] 

qui-nine ,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Sp.  quinina,  from 
Peruv.  quina  =  Peruvian-bark.  ] 

Chem. :  C^R^SnOy.  Chinin.  Quinia.  The 
most  important  alkaloid  of  the  true  cinchona 
barks,  first  obtained,  but  in  an  impure  state, 
by  Gomez  of  Lisbon,  in  1811.  [CINCHONA- 
BARK,  CINCHONA-BASES.]  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air.  inodorous,  and  very  bitter ;  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  From  its 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  In  prisms, 
having  the  composition  C-joII^NaOj+SIIsO, 
and  fusing  at  75*.  It  exerts  a  strong  htvo- 
rotary  action  on  polarised  light,  and  is  a 
powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely, 
and  forming  easily  crystallizable  aalts,  which 
are  very  bitter  and  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  salU  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Solutions  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  thi»  is  ob- 
servable in  solutions  containing  much  less 
than  one  part  in  200,000  parts  of  water. 

quinine-sulphates,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  neutral  or  common  medicinal 
sulphate,  aCaoH^rs^Oa-HjjSO^+SHaO.  is  pre- 
pared by  neutralizing  quinine  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long  flexible 
monoclinic  needles,  having  a  nacreous  aspect, 
almost  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  petroleum  spirit.  The  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  exhibits  a  powerful  blue  fluorescence, 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of 
light  strongly  to  the  left,  (a)j  =  255-6.  In 
commerce  it  is  frequently  found  mixed  with 
cinchonidine  or  cinchonine.  This  may  be 
due  either  to  actual  adulteration,  or  to  an 
imperfect  mode  of  preparation.  The  acid 
salt  or  soluble  sulphate,  CaoH^N^-Hs^U  + 
"H-jO,  separates  from  a  solution  of  quinine  in 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  iu 
rectangular  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Quinine  sulphate  is  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  and  it 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties. 

quinine  mi Iph uric  acid, *. 

Chem.  :  C^H^N^Oy  =  20301134X202803. 
Sulpho-quinic  acid.  An  amorphous  powder, 
obtained  by  dissolving  quinine  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralizing  with  baryta  water, 
and  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  sul- 
phur! c  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

quin'-In-ism,  «.    [CINCBONISU.] 

qui  nizT-ar-ine,   s.     [Eng.    quin(one\   and 

(al)  izarine.  ] 

Chem.:  Ci4H8O4.  Prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride,  hydroquinone, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  water, 
and  extracting  with  benzene.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  reddish  needles,  from  ether  in 
yellowish  plates,  melts  at  195*,  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis  to  a  fine  blue  colour. 

qui  no'-a,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot.:  ChenopodiumQuinoa.  [CHKNOFOBIUM.] 

quin-oi  -dine,  *.    [CHINOIDINE.] 


quln  -oil,  *.    [QUININE.] 

Chem.  :  An  old  name  for  quinine. 

quin'  -6-line,  s.    [Cm  NOLI  NE.] 

quin  ol'-o-gist,  *.     [Eng.  quinolog(y)  ;  -<•*.] 
One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in  quiuologj. 


.     [Eng.   quinine);    -ology-1 
The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  quinine. 

quin  o-nam  -Ic,  a.      [Eng.    quinon(e\   «*d 

arnic.]    [QuiNOYLAMic.] 

qui  non  -a-midet  *.     [Eng.  quinon(e),  and 

amide.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^NO.  A  crystalline  substance, 
of  emerald  green  colour,  formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  on  quinone,  C'al^Oa  +  NH*  = 
C6H«NO  •*-  H2O.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
quickly  decomposes,  yielding  a  dark-coloured 
solution. 

qui-none',  *.     [Eng.  quin(oyl);  -one.] 

Chem.  :  CglLjOg.  A  compound  produced  by 
tlu,  action  of  manganic  peroxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  quinic  acid,  benzidine,  aniline,  &c.,  or 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  quinates.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  long,  transparent,  golden  -yellow, 
shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
116°,  and  volatilizes  without  alteration.  Its 
aqueous  solution  colours  the  skin  brown,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a  dark 
reddish  colour,  ultimately  depositing  a  black- 
brown  precipitate. 

qui  n6n'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  quinon(e);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in,  or  derived  from  quinoue. 

quinonic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C^HoO^  (?).  An  acid  obtained  by 
Schoonbroodt  by  heating  quinone  with  pot* 
ash,  but  very  imperfectly  described.  When 
heated  with  excess  of  potash,  it  is  said  to 
yield  a  brown  empyreumatic  oil,  CioHgOj,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  solidifying  in  the  cold 
to  brown  crystalline  laminee.  (Watts.) 

quin  i  tan'  -nJc,  a.  [Eng.  quinine),  and 
tannic.]  Derived  from,  or  containing  quinon* 
and  tannic  acid. 

quinotannic  acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  O^HsoO^  (?).  Cinchonatannic  acid. 
One  of  the  tannic  acids  found  in  cinchona 
barks.  It  forms  a  yellow,  friable,  hygroscopic 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  being  almost  colourless.  IU 
aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  deposits  cinchona 
red.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts 
which  are  very  unstable  and  of  little  import- 
ance. It  colours  ferric  aalts  green,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundant  yellowish  precipitate  with 
tartar  emetic. 

qui  no  -va,  a.  [See  def.]  Contained  in,  or 
derived  from  Ciiichona  nova. 

quinova-bitter,  s.    [QuraoviN.] 

quinova  sugar,  «. 

Chem.  :  C^HisOg.  A  saccharine  substance 
obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin,  filter- 
ing, neutralizing  filtrate  with  sodic  carbonate, 
again  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
dryness  at  100°.  It  is  an  uncrystallizable, 
hygroscopic  body  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  resembles  manuitan  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  sugar. 

qul-no-va-tan'-nlc,  o.  [Eng.  quinova,  and 
fannic.]  A  term  applied  to  the  tannic  acid  of 
Cinchona  nova. 

quino  vatannic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  C28H19O7(?)  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  nova.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  gelatine  or 
tartar  emetic. 

qui-nd'-vic,  a.  [Eng.  qvinoiXin)  ;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  quinovin, 

qu  ino  vie  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C24H38O4-  Chinovic  acid.  A  dibasic 
acid  produced  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gaa  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin. 
It  forms  a  white,  sandy,  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  to  150" 
it  melts,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  fissured 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  burns, 
leaving  no  residue. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try*  Syrian.    «,  ce  ^  e;  ey  =  a;qa  =  kw. 
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».  [Eng.  quinov(a);  -in.] 
Chtm.  :  CaoH^Oo.  Chinovin.  Quinova-bitter. 
An  amorphous,  bitter  substance,  first  ob- 
tained frora  Cinchona  nova,  in  1821,  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventon.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  its  solutions  being 
dextro-rotatory.  It  appears  to  be  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  bark,  but  the  amount  ob- 
tained rarely  exceeds  two  per  cent. 

quin'  -6^1,  i.  [Eng.  quin(ine),  and  (hydr)o(x)yl.] 

Chem.  :  Cgl^Oa.    A  diatomic  radical  which 

may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  quinone  and  its 

derivatives,  quinone  itself  being  regarded  as 

the  hydride  (C8H2O2)"H2. 

quln-6^1-&m'-Io,  o.  [Eng.  quinoyl,  and 
omic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  quinoyl 
and  ammonia. 


qulnoylamic-acld,  ». 


Chen.  :   C6H8O3N 


H 


This 


acid  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  di- 

H3        )N 
chloro-quinoylamlo   acid,    (C6C12C>2)"  V5f    Is 


produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
on  perchloro-quinone.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
black  needles,  having  an  adamantine  lustre, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

quln-o'yr-io,  a.    [Eng.  quinine);  -yl,  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  quinone. 

qulnoylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CeH4C>4.  A  bibastc  acid  unknown 
in  the  free  state,  but  its  dichlorinated  deriva- 
tive, CgHgClsO^  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  tetrachloroquinone.  It  crystallizes 
in  yellowish*  white  nacreous  scales  soluble  in 
water. 

quin  qua-gjeV-im  a,  *.     [Lat.,  fem.  sing. 
of  '  yitinquagesimus  =  fiftieth.]  (See  com  pound.) 

Qninquagcsima    Sunday,    $.      The 

Sunday  next  before  Lent,  being  about  fifty 
days  before  Easter. 

*  quin  quan'  KU  -lar,  a.      [Pref.    quinque, 
and  Eng.  angular  (q.v.).~]    Having  five  angles 
or  comers. 

"  Exuctly  round,  onlhiately  quinqwingular,  or 
having  the  sides  parallel."—  Mort:  Antid.  ayaintt 
Atheitm. 

quin  quar-tJc'-u-lan,  $.     [Eng.  quinquar- 
ticul(ar)  ;  -an.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  Arminians,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  agreed  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  all  doctrines  except  the  Five 
Points  (q.v.).  [ARMINIAN.QUINQUARTICULAR.] 

•  quin-quar-tic'-u-Iar,  a.     [Lat.  quinque 
five,  and  Eng.  articular"  (q.v.).]    Consisting  of 
five  articles. 

qui  nquarticular-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  controversy  which  arose  In 
Cambridge  A.D.  1594  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists  regarding  the  Five  Points  (q.v.). 
In  1626  two  conferences  were  held  with  a  view 
to  settle  the  dispute.  It  was  revived  at 
Oxford  and  in  Ireland  A.D.  1631.  [Qum- 

QUARTICULAN.] 

"They  have  given  an  and  to  the  qulnyuarticular 
controversy,'  —Sanderton, 


e/.    [Lat.  =flve.]    Consistingof, 
or  pertaining  to  the  number  five  ;  fivefold. 

*  quin'  -quo  an-glod  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref. 
quinque-,  and  Eng.  angle  (q.v.).J  Having  five 
angles  ;  quinquangular. 

quin  que-cap'-su-lar,  a.    [Pref.  quinque-, 
and  Eng.  capsular  (q.v".).J 
Hot.  :  Having  five  capsules. 

quin-que-cos'-tate,  a.    [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  costate  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Five-ribbed. 

quin  que  den  tate,  quin  -  quo  -  den  - 
tat  ed,  o.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and  Eng.  dentate, 
dentated  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  A  Zool.  :  Having  five  teeth  or  indenta- 
tions. 

quin-que-iar'-i-ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  quinque, 
on  analogy  of  multifarious,  &c.] 

Bot.  :  Opening  into  five  parts  ;  extending  in 
five  directions. 


quin  quo  fid,  a.  [Lat.  quinque  ~  five,  and 
ftiwio(pret.^di)=to  cleave.) 

Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Cleft  in  the  middle  into  five 
divisions. 

quin  q ue-fo  -II  ate,   quin  -  qu&  -  to'-  U- 

at  ed,  a.     [Lat.  quinque/oliut,  from  quinque 
=  five,  and/olium  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  five  leaves. 

quln-que  lit'-or-al,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  literal  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  five  letters, 

quin  quo  lo   bate,  quin'-qufi-lobed,  a. 

[Pref.  quinque-,  and  Eng.  lobate,  lobed  (q.v.),] 
Bot. :  Having  five  lobes. 

quin-que-loc'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  Tocular  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  five  loculi,  cavities,  or  cells, 
as  the  apple. 

qu;n  quo  nerved,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  nerved.] 

Bot. :  Having  five  nerves,  all  proceeding 
from  the  base. 

*  quin-quen-na'-li-a,  *.  pi.    [Lat.,  neut.  pL 
of  quinquennalis  =  quinquennial  (q.v.).] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  Public  games  celebrated  every 
five  years. 

*  quin  quen'-ni-ad,  s.    [QUINQUENNIUM.]  A 

period  or  space  of  five  years.     (Tennyson.) 

quin  quen'  nJ-aL,  a.  [Lat.  quinquennius, 
quinquennalis,  from  quinquennium  =  quin- 
quennium (q.v.).]  Happening  or  recurring 
once  in  every  five  years  ;  lasting  five  years. 

"  Th«  great  quinquennial  festival  of  Jove." 

West :  Pindar ;  .Vytnean  Ode*,  xt 

quin-quen'-ni-iiin,  *.  [Lat,  from  quinque 
—  five,  and  annus  =  a  year.]  A  space  or  period 
of  five  years. 

quin  que  -part'  ite,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  partite  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Consisting  of,  or  divided 
Into  five  parts. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  five 
portions. 

quin  quc  pin'-nate,  a.   [Pref.  quinque-,  and 

Eng.  pinnate.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Five  times  pinnate. 

*  quin'-qu6-reme,  *.       [Lat.   quinqueremi$, 

from  quinque  =  five,  and  remus  =  an  oar ;  Fr. 
quinquereme;  Ital.  quinquereme.]  A  galley 
having  five  ranks  of  rowers. 

"The  first  palley  .  .  .  that  came  neere  them  wu  a 
quinquerei7it."—Rrend« :  tfuintu*  Curttitt,  to.  92. 

*  quIn-qnS-syT-la-ble,  «.     [Pref.  quinque-, 
and   Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]      A  word  of  five 
syllables. 

quin    que   valve,    quin-que    val    vu- 

lar,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and  Eng.  valve,  valvit- 
for  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Opening  by  five  valves,  as  the  peri- 
carp of  flax. 

quin   que  vir  (pi.   qnin-queV-I-rl),   5. 

[Lat.,  from  quinque  =  live,  and  vir  =:  a  man,] 
Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  body  of  five  com- 
missioners who  were  frequently  appointed 
under  the  republic  as  extraordinary  magistrates 
to  carry  any  measure  into  effect. 

quin   qui  n a,  s,     [Sp.  quina  quina.] 
Pharm.  :  Peruvian  bark. 

"  Thence  came  the  finest  tobacco,  quinquina,  coffee, 
sugar. "—Macaulay:  ffitl.  Eng.,  ch.  jucilL 

quin'-qui-no,  s.    [QUINQUINA  (?)]• 
Bot. :  Myrospermum  peruiferum. 

quin  qui  ra  di  ate,  a.  [Lat.  quinque  = 
five,  and  Eng.  radiate.]  Having  five  rays 
(Used  chiefly  of  the  starfishes). 

"  There  are  fonr,  six,  and  seven  rayed  forms,  as  well 
aa  the  more  ordinary  quiiiquiradiat*  specimen*. "— 
Atften&um,  June  12, 1886,  p.  782. 

quin  quiv  -a  lent,  a.  [Lat.  quinque  =  five, 
and  valens  (genii  valentis),  pr.  par.  otvaleo  = 
to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  five  units  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  four  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. [PENTADS.] 

*  quicse.  v.t.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    To  carve  (a 
plover). 

"  In  quintinff  plover*,  and  In  winging;  qualleft." 
Hall     Satirn.  iv.  1 


quin  sy,    quin'  an  9^.   *  squln-  an-cf, 

*  squin  zie,  s.    [CVNANCHB.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammatory  sore-throat.  Thert 
is  swelling  of  one  tonsil,  or  of  both,  attended 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
and  febrile  symptoms.  Quinsy  has,  though 
rarely,  proved  fatal  by  producing  suffocation, 
but  it  generally  terminates  favourably  by 
resolution  or  suppuration.  In  the  latter  case 
a  good  deal  of  purulent  matter  is  discharged, 
and  the  patient  is  immediately  relieved.  Quinsy 
is  at  times  a  most  distressing  disease,  though 
the  feeling  is  rather  one  of  extreme  distress 
than  of  acute  pain,  except  when  the  attempt  to 
swallow  is  made  In  some  cases  the  swelling 
extends  down  the  neck  and  completely  under 
the  jaws,  affecting  the  tongue  anil  the  salivary 
glands.  When  this  occurs  the  flow  of  saliva 
is  generally  profuse,  and  in  all  cases  there  is 
formation  of  much  springy  mucus  about  the 
tonsils.  Along  with  these  local  symptoms 
there  is  always  more  or  less  fever,  and,  in  case 
of  continuance  of  the  disease,  depression  from 
the  deprivation  of  nourishment.  A  person 
who  has  suffered  from  quinsy  should,  after 
recovery,  use  every  means  of  strengthening 
the  throat,  as  a  guard  against  future  attacks. 

t  quinsy-berry,  $  . 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  black  currant,  which 
is  of  use  in  quinsy. 

quin   ^y  wort,    *  quin  -an^y  wort,   *. 

[Eng.  quinsy,  quinancy,  and  worl.] 
Bot.  :  Afperula  cynanchica. 

quint,  *.    [Lat.  quint(u$)  =  fifth.] 

Music:  (1)  The  interval  of  a  fifth.  (2)  An 
organ  stop,  sounding  a  fifth  above  the  founda- 

tion stops,  of  5$  ft.  length  on  the  manuals. 
10$  ft.  on  the  pedal.  It  should  not  be  used 
without  a  double  diapason,  to  which  it  forma 
the  second  natural  harmonic,  or  twelfth.  It 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  pedal  organ  without 
a  double  diapason  (32  ft.),  but  with  question- 
able effect. 

quint,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quint(us)  =  fifth.]    A 
setor  sequence  of  five,  as  in  the  game  of  piequet 

"  The  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals."         Butler  :  Budibrat,  111  2,  1.541, 

quin'  -tain,  *  quin  -  tell,  *  quin  -  lane, 

*  quin  '  tin,  *  quin  tine,  *  whin  tane,  s, 

[Fr.  quintaine  ;  Low  Lat.  quintana,  from  Lat. 

quintana  =  a  street  in  a  camp,  so  intersecting 

the  tents  of  the  two  legions  as  to  separate  the 

fifth  maniple 

from     the 

sixth,  and 

the     fifth 

turma   from 

the  sixth; 

hence,  a  pub- 

lic place  of 

exercise, 

from    Lat.;  | 

?uintanus, 
rom  quin- 
tus  =  fl.Tth 
(Skeat);  Itai. 
quintana.] 
A  figure  or 
object  to  be 
tilted  at;  a 
favourite 

English  sport  in  the  middle  ages.  It  consisted 
of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  A 
cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin  ;  at  one  end  of 
the  cross  post  was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the 
other  a  heavy  sand-bag  ;  the  play  was  to  ridft 
against  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass 
by  before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should 
strike  the  tilter 

"  \tquintain  be 

Hath  challene'd  either  wide  countee." 
Ben  Jotuon  :  Love't  Welcome  ut  W 


QUINTAOT. 


quin'-tal,  *  quyn-tall,  s.  [Fr.  quintal,  from 
Sp.  quintal,  from  Arab,  qintdr  =  a  weight  of 
100  Ibs.  of  twelve  ounces  each,  from  Lat. 
centum  =  a  hundred.]  A  weight  of  100  pounds. 
The  French  quintal  metrique  is  100  kilogrammes 
or  220  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

"  Allow  eche  person  in  the  whole  fleete  hMf  a  quin- 
tal! euery  inoueth,  "—Backluyt  :  Voyages,  i.  698. 

quin'  -tan,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  quintanus,  from 
quintus  =  fifth.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Happening  or  recurring  everj 
fifth  day  :  as,  a  quintan  fever. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pathol.  :  An  intermittent  fever,  o'  which  ths 
paroxysms  return  every  fifth  day. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6*wl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thia ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^  1st.    ph  =  ( 
-clan,    tian  =  ahan.     t  ion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  znun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shua.    -Die.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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qnfn'-tane,  s.    [Lat.  qu,int(u»)  =  fifth  ;  -one.) 

[PENTANE.J 

*  qUin  -tell,  «.      [QUINTAIM.] 

quln'-tene,  *.     [Lat,  quint(us)  =  fifth  ;  -«n«.] 

[AMYLENE.] 

quln'-ten-yl,  a.  (Eng.  quinten(e);  -yL]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  quintene. 

quintc  nyl  alcohol.  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H12Oj  =  (C5H9)"'(OHy  Arayl 
glycerine.  A  thick  colourless  liquid  formed 
by  the  action  of  silver  acetate  ami  potassium 
hydrate  on  bromoqnintene  dibroimde.  It  has 
ft  sweet  aromatic  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

quln  ter-na,  *.    [ital.] 

Music:  A  species  of  guitar  not  unlike  a  violin 
in  shape,  having  three,  or  four,  or  five  pairs  of 
catgut  strings,  and  sometimes  two  single 
strings  covered  with  wire  in  addition,  played 
with  the  fingers.  About  two  centuries  ago  it 
was  commonly  used  in  Italy  by  the  lower 
orders  of  musicians  and  comedian*. 

quln'-tor-6n,  *.    [QUINTROON.] 

quin-tes  oeufe,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quinta 
msentia  =  the  fifth  essence  ;  Ital.  quintessence.] 
•  L  The  flnh,  last,  or  highest  essence  of 
power  in  a  natural  body. 

"  The  ancient  Greeks  said  there  are  four  element*  or 
forma  in  which  matter  can  exist:  —  Fire,  or  the  Im- 
ponderable form  ;  air,  or  the  gaseous  t«m  :  water,  or 
the  liquid  form  ;  and  earth,  or  the  solid  form.  The  Py- 
thagoreans added  a  fifth,  which  they  called  ether,  inur* 
•nbtile  and  pure  than  fire,  and  possessed  of  an  orbicu- 
lar motion.  This  element,  which  flew  upwards  atcrea- 
Uou,  and  out  of  which  tlie  stars  were  made,  wa*  called 
the  fifth  essence;  yuintettmce,  therefore,  means  the 
noct  subtile  extract  of  a  body  that  can  be  procured." 
—  Brtver  :  Diet.  P\raM  A  FabU. 

2.  Hence,    fig.,   an  extract    of  something 
containing  its  vital  or  essential  parts,  quali- 
ties, or  virtues  ;  the  pore  and  concentrated 
essence  ;  the  purest  or  highest  part,  stage,  or 

state  of  anything. 

"  Each  of  tbeio  considered  his  darling  form  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  M  the  gvintettemti  <7  the  Christian 
nlig\nu."~MacatUay  :  But.  Ens/.,  eh.  X»L  , 

3.  Chem.:  The  alchemists  distinguished  four 
essences  answering  to  the  four  Aristotelian 
elements;   to    these  Lull  ins  added   a  fifth, 
namely,  alcohol,  denominated  quinta  essentia, 
on  accountof  its  enlivening  action.    The  term 
te  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the  thera- 
peutic constituents  of  any  substance.  (WatU.) 

*  quin  tes'nsence,  r.t.  [QUINTESSENCE,  i.J  To 

extract  as  a  quintessence  ;  to  distil. 

"The  bodies  then  (all  frailty  burn'd  away) 
Well  quinlfittmc'tt.  new  qualities  receive." 

Stirling:  Domes-day  ;   Th*  fourth  Ravrt, 

quint-eVsen'-tial,    qnint~e*-  »en'-tiaU 

(tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  quintessence)  ;  -ial.  ] 
Consisting  of  quintessence  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
quintessence. 

"  Burns  baa  wit,  fancy,  humour,  and  passion  In 
abundance,  together  wltn  that  quinteticntial  and  in- 
dMcribahle  Rift  of  poetry."—  Athmcrum,  April  28,  1881. 

quin  tette  ,  quin  let',  quin  tet  -to,  s. 
[Fr.  quintette,  from  Lat.  guintus  =  fifth  ;  Ital. 
quintette,  ] 

Music  :  (1)  A  composition  in  five  parts,  or 
for  five  performers.  (2)  Part  of  a  movement 
sung  by  five  voices  soli,  opposed  to  core.  (8) 
A  composition  for  two  violins,  two  tenors, 
and  a  violoncello  ;  or  two  violins,  a  tenor,  and 
two  violoncellos  ;  or  two  violins,  a  tenor,  a 
violoncello,  and  double  bass,  having  the  same 
form  as  a  sonata.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 


tf-ic,  a.  [Lat.  quinius  =  fifth.]  [QCANTIC.] 

quin'  -tile,  s.    [Lat.  quintus  =  fifth.] 

Astrol.  :  The  aspect  of  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac, 
or  72*. 

Quin  tiV  I  an,  Quin  til  U-an,  «.  [See 
def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  Followers  of  Qufntilia, 
of  Carthage,  a  Montanist  lady,  living  in  the 
second  century,  reputed  to  be  a  prophetess. 
They  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  allowed  women  to  become  priests  and 
bishops.  Tertullian  wrote  against  them. 

quin-  tir  lion  (1  as  y),  *.  ["Lat.  qvintfus)  = 
fifth;  Eng.  (m)iHwn  fq.v.).]  This  is  the  fifth 
example  in  a  series  of  numerical  terms  which 
embrace  million,  billion,  trillion,  Ax.,  and  of 
which  something  further  needs  to  be  said  from 
the  fact  that  the  Euglish  system  of  computa- 


tion differs  essentially  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  Ac.  In  England  a  billion 
is  a  million  millions,  a  trillion  a  million  billions, 
Ac.,  a  quintillion  beiug  thus  a  million  raised  to 
the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  fullowed  by  thirty 
ciphers.  In  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  named,  a  billion  is  a  thousand  mil- 
lions, a  trillion  a  thousand  billions,  Ac.,  a 
million  being  a  thousand  raised  to  the  second 
power,  a  billion  a  thousand  raised  to  the  third 
power,  and  so  on,  a  quintillion  being  a  thousand 
raised  to  the  sixth  power,  or  a  unit  followed  by 
eighteen  ciphers. 

*  quin'-tln,  *.    [QCINTAJK.] 

quin  -tine,  s.    [Lat.  quintus  —  fifth.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovule) :  The  skin  of  the  nucleus. 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  fifth  integu- 
ment, counting  from  the  outside. 

quin  tl-BteV-nal,  *.  [Lat.  qulnto»  =  fifth, 
aud  Eng.,  &c.  $t«*mum,.] 

Annt:  The  fifth  osseous  portion  of  the 
sternum. 

qnin-to-t  PTff-    I1&t-  quintus  =  fifth.] 
Chem. :  A  synonym  of  Penta-  (q.v.}, 

quint  die,*.  [Ital quinto; Lat. gttintiw= fifth!. 
Music :  A  group  of  five  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  four. 

quin' -tone,  i.  [Lat.  quint(ut)  =  fifth;  -me.} 
[VALYLENE.] 

quint  roon, quin'- ter-6n,\  [Sp. quintet-cm, 
from  Lat.  quintus  =  fifth  ;  cf.  quadroon.}  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  man  by 
a  woman  who  has  one-sixteenth  part  of  negro 
blood:  lience,  a  qnlntroon  has  only  one-thirty- 
second  part  of  negro  blood. 

quln'-tu-ple,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quintuplus, 
from  quintus  =  fifth  ;  cf.  quadruple,] 

L  Ord  Lang. :  Fivefold ;  multiplied  fire 
times.  (Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch  i.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  as  the  arrangement  five  or 
a  multiple  of  five. 

*  2.  Music :  Applied  to  a  species  of  time, 
containing  five  notes  of  equal  value  in  a  bar. 

quintuple  -  nerved,  quintuple  - 
ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Having  five  nerves  all  pro- 
ceeding from  above  the  base  of  the  lamina. 

quin  tu-plc,  v.t.  [QUINTUPLE,  a.]  To  make 
five  times  as  much  or  as  numerous ;  to  multi- 
ply fivefold. 

"Now  trebled  and  quintupled  by  the  rapidity  of 
Intercom*.-— />a«»  Teleffrapk,  Oct.  31.  168k 

quin  tyl,   *.     [Lat.  quintus)  =  fifth ;  -tf.) 

[AMYL.J 

quln'-zaine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  quinzt;  Lat  quin- 
decim  =  fifteen.] 

1.  A  stanza  consisting  of  fifteen  lines. 

2.  The  fourteenth  day  after  a  feast-day,  or 
the  fifteenth  if  the  days  be  counted  inclu- 
sively. 

*  quinze,  •.    [Fr.  =  fifteen.)    A  game  of  cards 
similar  to  vingt-un,  but  In  which  fifteen  is  the 
game. 

"  Deep  basset  and  ffubu*  for  tU  men."—  WalpoU  : 
To  J/unn,  li.  253. 

quip,  s.  [Wei.  cJiwtp  =  a  quick  flirt  or  turn, 
chwipio  =  to  whip,  to  move  briskly ;  Gael. 
cuip— to  whip  (q.v.).]  A  sharp  or  sarcastic 
jest  or  turn ;  a  catting  or  severe  retort ;  a 
taunt,  a  gibe. 

"  Manet,  We  cynicks  an  mad  fellowi ;  dldat  thon 

not  find  I  did  quip  tneet 

"  PtyL  No  verify ;  why,  what's  ft  gulp  t 

"  Mans*.  We  great  girders  call  It  a  abort  wiving  of  a 

sharp  wit,  witli  a  bitter  sense  In  a  sweet  word." 

Lyly  :  Alexander  A  Campatpe,  ill.  X. 

"quip,  *quippe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Quip, ;.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms  on 
or  to ;  to  taunt,  to  sneer  at,  to  treat  with 
sarcasms  or  gibes. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms ; 
to  sneer,  to  scoff. 

"To  deride.  yuSjift,  tcurne.  Ac." — /*r»ww:  \  Eiitrio- 
Mtutix,  vin. «. 

qui-po'  (qn  as  k),  s.    [Quipu.] 

*  quip'  per,  «.    [Eng.  quip;  *r.}    A  Joker,  a 

quibbler. 

"  Some  desperate  qitfjyrr.''  —  Jfa*A*  .•  tntrod.  to 
Greene  t  Mtnaphon.  p.  14. 


qui-pu',  qui  po  (qu  as  k),  *.    [Peruv.^uipo 
=  a  knot.  ] 

Anthrop. :  An  instrument  used  for  reckoning 
or  recording  events,  the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Suy-yiu,  tlie  Pro- 
metheus of  China.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  used  tln-m  till  they  were  supensed-  «l  by 
theart  of  writing.  The  quipu  has  been  tuuaa 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Mexico,  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  but  in  Peru  quipus 
as  the  regular  means  of  record  and  commutu 
cation  for  a  highly-organized  lociety.  Tl:t 
Peruvians  appear  to  kave  been  particukurlj 
expert  in  its  use,  being  able  by  its  employmcu' 
to  keep  ou  record  not  only  statistical  taiorma 
ti"ii,  eiicb  as  the  number  of  eoldiet>,  tin 

? nit ii titica  of  the  crops,  the  contents  ul'  tin; 
nca's  warehouses,  dtc.,  but  also  information  if 
ft  historical  character  to  which  such  a  system 
would  seem  completely  unfitted.  The  records 
thus  kept  most  have  been  very  simple,  since 
their  details  must  otherwise  have  been  liable  to 
misapprehension,  even  to  one  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  quipu.  (See  extract) 

"The  quipii  Is  a  near  relation  of  the  rosary  and  th» 
wampum-airing.  It  consists  of  a  cord  with  kuota 
tied  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  or  suggestinc 
something  to  the  mind.  When  a  farmer's  daughter 
tie*  »  knot  In  her  lutnd kerchief  to  remember  a  ootn- 
miauou  at  market  by,  she  makes  a  rudimentary  ntkmt 
....  Von  Tschudi  de»cril.*a  them  an  consisting  «f 
*  thick  main  cord,  with  1 1. inner  cords  tied  on  to  it  at 
certain  distance*,  In  which  the  knot*  are  tied.  Tho 
length  of  the  yuiput  vnrlea  much,  the  main  trunk 
beiiif  often  many  eUs  long,  •ometlmes  only  a  single 
foot.  th«  brandies  seldom  more  than  two  feet,  and 
usually  much  let*  ....  The  corda  are  often  of 
T»n(Mis  colours,  each  with  Ito  own  proper  m«anla<: 
r*d  for  soldiers,  yellow  for  gold,  white  for  silver,  green 
for  corn,  and  <K.  on.  'Cliis  knot  writing  was  eapertftllr 

E.ted  for  reckonings  and  statUtical  tables;  a  aliifl* 
ot  meant  ten,  a  double  one  a  hundred,  a  triple  one> 
»  thousand,  two  singles  side  by  side  twenty,  two 
double*  two  hundred.  Th*  distance*  frou  the  uain 
cord  were  of  freat  importance,  a*  wu  the  aeqneno*  of 
the  branches,  fur  the  principal  objec-Ui  were  placed  <u 
the  first  branches  and  new  the  trunk,  aud  so  in  de- 
creasing order.  This  art  of  reckoning  ,  ...  is  stil), 
In  use  among  the  herdsmen,  of  the  run*.*—  Tjfhr  : 
Early  Hut.  Mankind  led.  187*(,  j»p.  1M-U4 

*  qui r -ace,  s.    [C UIBJLBS.) 

*  quir-boile,  s.    [CCIRBOULT.] 

quire  <n,  *  qnalrs,  *  queare,  *  cwaek 
*.  [O.  Fr.  quaier,  quayer,  cayer  (Fr.  cahier). 
vroo.  from  Lat.  quaternum.  =  a  collection  c 
four  leaves,  a  small  quire,  from  yuaUrni- 
four  each,  from  quatuor  =  four.] 

1.  A  collection  of  twenty-four  sheets  o 
imprinted  paper.    Wrapping,  envelope,  print- 
ing, aud  many  other  papers  are  not  folded. 

IT  A  publisher's  or  newsvendor's  quire  of 
printed  sheets  or  magazines  contain  a  front 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  copies. 

2.  A  collection  of  one  of  each  of  the  sheets 
of  a  book  laid  in  consecutive  order  ready  for 
folding.     The    sheets    are   gathered    into    a 
quire    or  book,    which  is  folded  along  the 
middle, 

*3.  A  little  book  ;  a  pamphlet.  (Bp.  Halt  : 
<Ja«ir«,  iL  1.) 

quire  Stock,    «.    Publishers'   stock    in 

sheets,  as  distinguished  from  bound  copies. 

*  quire  (2),  *  quier,  •  qnere,  *.    [CHOIR,  «.} 

1.  A  body  of  singers ;  a  chorus.    (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  7«.) 

2.  The  part  of  the  choir  assigned  to  the. 
choristers  or  singers ;  the  choir. 

"Standyng  vpon  the  steppe*  at  the  qvyir  Aon." — 
fabi/an,  vol.  IL  (an.  l&i«>. 

3.  A  company,  an  assembly. 

"  He  mot«  mrceiT*  a  little  dawnlnc  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quirt." 

Spentfr :  F.  Q.,  VI.  vilL  *§. 

*  quire,  *quler,  v.i.    rQuiRE(2),  s.]   To«hi£ 
in  concert  or  chorus ;  to  siug  hai-moniously. 

**  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chernhiins." 

Shaken*. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T.  1. 

*  qu'ir'-X-iy,    adv.     [QumLE.]     Revclvinglj 
(Stanyhvrst :  Virgil ;  jEntid  i.  219.) 

qufcr  i-na'-tf-a,  t.  pi.    [Lat] 

lloman  Antiq. :  Annual  feasts  at  Rome  lc 
honour  of  Romulus,  also  called  Quiriuus. 

qul-rl'-nus,  *.     [See  def.  of  compound.] 

quirlnos  oil,  *. 

Chem. :  A  kind  of  rock  oil  of  thickish  con- 
sistence, so  called  from  the  Capel  of  St.  Qni- 
rinus  at  Tegernsee,  near  which  it  issues.  It 
is  brownish -yellow,  olive-green  by  reflected 
light,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  0'835. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  cainel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pet* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  c ,  ey  ~  a;  qu  =  k»K 


quirister  —  quite 
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*  quir'-i»-ter,  *  quer-este,  >.  (Qumu  (2A 
s.l  A  chorister,  a  singer. 

"  The  cuy  yuirittert,  that  lodge  within." 

T/ii'iiwtt  :  Spri 

I  Still  In  nse  at  Winchester  College. 

•*  qufr-I-ta'-tlon,  •     [Lat.  gruJritaiJo,  from 

fi'nritatus,  pa.  par.  of  gwir&o  =  to  wise  a 
plaintive  cry  ;  qiteror  =  to  complain.]  A  cry- 
ing for  help  ;  a  plaintive  cry. 

"  Thou  thus  astonfahest  men  .  .  .  with  eo  wofu]  a 
quirUaCion."—  Bp.  BaU.  Contempt.;  Tlu  Crucifixion. 

quirk,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Wei. 
eMffioriafo  turn  briskly;  chvjyrss  strong 
impulse  ;  chwyrnu  =  to  whir,  to  whiz  ;  diiaired 
—  a  quirk,  a  piece  of  craft  j  chwiredu  =  to  be 
crafty,  to  play  tricks:  cf.  Gael.  cuirefd  =  a 
turn,  a  wile,  a  trick  (Sfent).] 

*L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  artful  turn,  evasion,  or  subterfuee  :  a 
shift,  a  quibble. 

"  To  repair  that  error,  and  leave  nothing  to  tb« 
mercy  of  a  law  yutrk."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

S.  A  fit,  a  turn  ;  a  sharp  stroke  or  attack. 

"  fve  felt  go  many  quirks  of  loy  and  grief." 

Sliatetp.  :  Altt  Welt  that  Endi  Welt,  111.  J. 

3.  A  sharp  taunt  or  return  ;  a  quip,  a  quit* 

We. 

"  Fly  her  with  lofe  letters  and  billet*. 
And  bait  them  well,  for  auirt,  aud  qullleta," 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  III.  a. 

4.  A  flight  of  fancy  ;  a  conceit. 

"  One  that  excel*  the  quirk*  of  blazoning  pen*." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  U.  L 

5.  A  light  fragmentary  piece  of  music  ;  an 
Irregular  air.    (Pope.) 

6.  The  clock  of  a  stocking. 

7.  A  pane  of  glass  cut  at  the  sides  and  top 
In  the  form  of  a  rhomb. 

U  Architecture  <t  Carpentry: 

1.  A  sudden  turn  ;  applied  to  a  form  of 
moulding  in  which  an  acute  recess  separates 
the  moulding  proper  from  the  fillet  or  soffit. 
It  is  much  used  between  mouldings  in  Gothic 
architecture  ;  in  Grecian,  and  sometimes  in 
Roman,  architecture  ovoloa  and  ogeea  are 
usually  quirked  at  the  top. 

2.  A  projecting  fillet  on  the  sole  or  side  of 
•  groovmg-plane,  which  acts  as  a  fence  or  a 
gauge  for  depth  or  distance. 

3.  A  piece  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground- 
plot  or  floor,  so  as  to  make  a  court,  yard,  &c.  : 
thus,  if  the  ground-plan  were  square  or  ob- 
long, and  a  piece  were  taken  oat  of  the  corner, 
such  piece  is  called  a  quirk. 

quirk-float,  ».    An  angle-float  (q.y.). 

quirk  moulding,  s. 

Carp.,  ite.  :  A  moulding  whose  sharp  and 
sudden  return  from  its  extreme  projection  to 
the  re-entrant  angle  partakes  rather  of  a 
straight  line  on  the  profile  than  of  the  curve. 

quirked,  a.  [Eng.  quirk;  -ed.]  Formed  or 
furnished  with  a  quirk  or  channel. 

qulrked-mouldlng,  s.    [QUIRK-MOULD- 

ING.] 

*  quirk'  -fab,  a.    [Eng.  quirk  ;  -is*.] 

1.  Having  the  character  or  nature  of  a  quirk  ; 
consisting  of  quirks,    turns,   or  quibbles  ; 
quibbling. 

"  Sometimes  It  [facetlousnes*]  1*  lodged  In  a  sly 
question,  lu  a  quirkith  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation. 
in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  obieo. 
tlon."—  Barrow:  Sermoni,  vol.  L,  Mr.  U. 

2.  Resembling  a  quirk. 

quirk'-jf,  o.  [Eng.  quirk  ;  -y.]  Pull  of  quirks, 
quibbles,  or  subterfuges  ;  quibbling,  shifty  • 
as,  a  quirky  attorney. 

*  quirle,  ».t    [WHIRL,  ».) 


-li'-nas,  s  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  qubmHut); 

Lat.  fem.  pi  ailj.  suff.  -iuoj.J 

Ornith.  -•  Boat-tails  ;  a  sub-family  of  Icter- 
idse  (in  older  classifications,  of  Sturnidae). 
Bill  rather  attenuated,  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  the  head  ;  culmen  curved,  tip  much 
bent  down  ;  tail  longer  than  wings  ;  legs  fitted 
fur  walking.  Colour  of  males  entirely  black, 
with  lustrous  reflections. 

»3  uis'-ca  lu»,  s.    (A  word  of  no  etym.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Qulscalinae,  with  ten  species,  ranging 
'  :um  Venezuela  and  Columbia  northward  to 
liie  central  United  States.  They  are  known 
•..-  Graklen  or  Crackles  in  the  United  States, 


qua 
dill 


and  often  also  as  "  black-birds  "  and  "  boat- 
tails."  The  term  Grakle  is  rnoru  properly 
applied  to  various  tropical  birds  of  the  starling 
family,  with  the  habits  of  the  common  starli  ng, 
and  occasionally  a  remarkable  power  of  imitat- 
ing the  human  voice  :  as  in  the  Mina  Bird  of 
India. 

•  quish,  >.  [Pr.  cuiwe.]  Armour  forthe  thighi. 
[Cuisu.] 

"  One  sort  had  the  quithta,  the  greues,  the  surlettec, 
y*  sockeltes  ou  the  lyght  side  and  ou  the  left  aide 
•ylver."—  Ball  :  Henry  IV.  {an.  !>. 

*  quish  In,  s     [CUSHION.] 

quia  qua  Us,  ».     [Lat.   quist  =  who?  and 

a,,  list  =  of  what  kind?    Referring  to  the 

jfflculty  of  classifying  it.] 
Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Combretese.  Calyx  Io»g, 
tubular  ;  petals  five,  larger  than  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  ;  stamens  ten,  exserted  ;  drupe  dry, 
five  angled,  one  seed.  Shrubs  with  climbing 
branches  and  white  or  red  flowers.  Natives 
of  Java,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  India. 
About  five  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  their  brilliant  flowers.  The  seeds  of  Quis- 
qualia  indica  are  used  in  the  Moluccas  as  a 
vermifuge,  so  are  those  of  Q.  chinmsis  (?)  at 
Macao. 

quiet,  quest,  ».  [Icel.  queia  —  a  bird,  prob.  of 
the  pigeon  kind  ;  qvisti  =  the  branch  of  a  tree.] 
The  ringdove  or  woodplgeon  ;  the  cushat. 

"Those  hole*  pecked  Into  the  roots  themselve*  are 
not  done  by  the  quittt."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dee.  SO,  1885, 

*quls'  tron,  •  quys-troune,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  beggar,  a  scullion.  (Roviaunt 
ofthfRost,  886.) 

quit,  *  quyt  en,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  quiter  (Pr. 
quitter),  from  quite  =  quit  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Fort. 
guitar  ;  Ital.  quitare,  chitare.l 

A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  discharge,  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or 
duty  ;  to  meet  and  satisfy. 

"  As  If  he  came  to  beg 
And  not  to  quit  a  score." 

Ootrper  :  Yearly  Mttren, 

•2.  To  pay  for. 

"  He  mat  quyten  hlw  ale.* 

Old.  Una.  MUcell.,  p.  ISO.  1.  77. 

•  3.  To  set  free  ;  to  deliver,  to  absolve,  to 
acquit. 

"God  quit  yon  In  his  mercy." 

Bhaletp.:  flenr,  r_  ft,  ft, 

•  i.  To  remit. 

"To  out*  the  fine  for  one-half  of  his  goods." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  fl/  Venice,  it.  1. 

•  5.  To  set  free  or  deliver,  as  from  something 
hurtful,  oppressive,  or  disagreeable  ;  to  relieve, 
to  liberate. 

6.  (Reflex.):  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  ex- 
pectations held  of;  to  conduct,  to  behave,  to 
acquit.  (1  Samuel  iv.  9.) 

•  7.  To  repay,  to  requite.  (Chapman  ;  Homer; 
Iliad  v.) 

•  8.  To  carry  through  ;  to  do  or  perform  to 
the  end  ;  to  discharge  fully 

"  Nrver  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  uore  renown." 
MM, 

9.  To  depart  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  go  away  or 
retire  from. 

"He  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  Lochabtr."— 
Macaulay  ;  Mitt.  Eng.,  oh.  x  ill. 

10.  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  cease. 

"Their  father. 

Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  inch  sorrow 
That  he  quit  being."    Khakeip.  t  Cginbclitu,  i.  L 

•  11.  To  resign,  to  give  up. 

B.  Intruns.  :  To  leave  or  remove  from  a 
place. 

•  K  (1)  To  quit  east  :  To  pay  the  cost  or  ex- 
penses ;  to  be  remunerative  ;  to  give  a  return. 

(2)  To  quit  scores  :  To  make  even  ;  to  choose 
mutually  from  demands  by  mutual  equivalents 
given. 

quit,  *  cwite,  *  quyt,  "  qnyto,  o.    [O.  FT. 

quite  (fr.quitte)  =  discharged,  quit,  released, 
from  Lat.  quiet  um,  accus.  of  quietus  =  at  rest, 
satisfied  ;  Sp  quito  =  quit.  Quit  is  a  shorter 
form  of  quiet  (q.v.).]  Discharged  or  released 
from  a  debt,  obligation,  duty,  or  penalty  :  free. 
clear,  absolved. 

"  With  the  gift  of  100  pieces  of  gold*,  we  were  «*il  of 
them.  —  B  adduyt  :  Voyage*.  U.  154. 

*3  The  word  is  frequently  used  colloquially 
In  the  form  quits,  as,  To  be  quits  with  one,  that 
is,  to  be  on  even  terms  with  him,  to  have 
arranged  claims  or  demands  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  hence,  as  an  exclamation,  Quits  1  we 
are  quits  or  even. 


"  She's  juitt  wlti  them  now."— 
Wife,  ili  i, 

Double  or  quits,  *  Double  or  quit  :  A  terra  in 
gambling,  when  the  stake  lost  by  one  player  is 
either  to  be  doubled  in  the  event  of  his  losing 
again,  or  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  event  of 
bin  winning,  thus  making  the  two  parties  quits. 
"  'Twere  good  to  fight  douoU  or  yuit."—lieaum.  A 
flM.  :  Sing  t  Xo  King,  Hi.  L 

quit-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  by  the  freeholders 
and  copyholders  of  a  manor  in  discharge  or 
acquittance  of  other  services.  The  term  if 
used  to  denote  various  nominal  rents;  a  quit- 
rent,  properly  speaking,  being  reserved  in  lien 
of  other  services,  and  so  calli  d  because,  on 
paying  it,  the  tenant  of  the  land  goeo  quit 
and  free.  In  old  records  it  Is  called  white 
rent,  because  it  was  paid  in  silver  money,  in 
distinction  to  corn  rents.  Under  existing  lawa 
an  owner  of  land  is  empowered  to  redeem  any 
quit-rent  to  which  it  may  be  subject. 

"  Both  sorts  are  Indifferently  denominated  quit- 
rents,  quiet*  reaifut,  because  thereby  the  tenant  goes 
quit  and  free  of  ail  other  services."—  Jttaetatonf  :  <Jom- 
ment.,  bk-ll..ch.  S. 

quit,    ».     [Etym.  donbtful  ;   prob.   onomato- 
poetic,  from  the  note  of  the  birds.] 

Omith.  :  A  popular  name,  applied  to  many 
birds  in  Jamaica.  The  Banana  Quit  is  Ctrtkia 
flaveola  ;  the  Blue  Quit,  Euphonia  Jamaica,  ; 
the  Grass  Quit,  Spermophila  olivacea  ;  and  the 
Orange  Quit,  Tanagrella  rufuxllis.  (Gottt,) 

*  quit  -al,  i.    [Eng.  quit  or  quite,  T.  ;  -oZ.]    A 
requital.    (Spanish  Tragedy,  iii.) 

qui  tarn,  phr.    [Lat  =  who  as  well] 

Law  :  A  popular  action  on  a  penal  statute, 
partly  at  the  suit  of  the  queen,  and  partly  at 
tliut  of  an  informer  ;  so  called  from  the  words  : 
"  qui  tarn  pro  doniina  regiua,  quam  pro  so 
ipso,"  &c.  =  who  (sues)  as  well  (for  our  lady, 
the  queen,  as  for  himself). 

•  quit'-anoe,  ».    [QUITTANCE.] 

quitjn,  qultch'-grass,  >.  [For  quick,  quick- 
grass,  from  its  vitality  and  rapid  growth.) 

Bot.  :  (1)  Triticum  repens  [Coucn-OBASS]  ; 
(2)  AgroO.it  ttolorufera  [FlORIN].  Triticum 
repens,  variously  called  Couch-grass,  Wheat- 
grass,  Dog-grass,  Quickens,  and  Squitch  or 
Quitch,  is  a  grass  which,  though  of  the  same 
genus  as  wheat,  is  a  troublesome  weed.  It  has 
creeping  root-stocks,  perennial  in  growth, 
which  render  it  very  difficult  of  extirpation,  and 
need  to  be  very  carefully  removed  from  culti- 
vated land.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its  utility 
In  times  of  scarcity  it  has  been  used  as  food. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  source  of  beer,  as  a 
domestic  medicine,  and,  more  frequently,  af 
fodder.  Cut  early,  it  makes  very  good  hay. 
Its  roots  also  serve  a  purpose  in  binding  land 
into  pasturage  of  inferior  value. 

"  They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  (round*  lubject 
to  guitchgrau  or  other  weeds."—  Mortimer  :  lluibundry. 

•quit  -claim,  v.t.    [QUITCLAIH,  «.] 

Law  :  To  abandon,  renounce,  or  resign  A 
claim  or  title  to  ;  to  relinquish  a  claim  to  by 
deed,  without  covenants  of  warrantry  against 
adverse  and  paramount  titles. 

"  Roger,  son  of  Richard  de  gcelton.  quitclaimed  all 
bis  right  In  three  oxgangs  of  land  here."  —  tiurton: 
Jforuuticon  Xbaracente,  p.  M. 

quit  -claim,  *  quite  claym,  i  .  &  o.    [Eng. 

quit,  and  claim.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Law  :  A  deed  of  release  ;  an  instrument  by 
which  some  claim,  right,  or  title,  real  or  sup- 
posed, to  an  estate,  is  relinquished  to  another 
without  any  covenant  or  warrautry,  express 
or  implied. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Free  from  claim. 


quite,  *  quight,  *  quyte,  adv.    [QUIT,  a.] 

1.  Completely,  perfectly,  wholly,  entirely, 
thoroughly. 

"The  fayrest  flown?  our  glrlond  all  emong 
Is  faded  'luitt,  and  into  dust  ygoe." 
Sperucr.  Shepheanli  Calender  ;  Dtoembtr. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree  ;  very  :  M, 

quite  hot,  quite  young,  Ac. 

*  quite  clamo,  v.t.    To  release,  to  al»- 
eolve.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  14.) 

quite-entire,  o. 

Bot.  :  Perfectly  free  from  division  of  th» 
margin.    A  stronger  term  than  entire. 


boil.  b£y;  poit,  J6%1  j  eat,  eell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cicux.  -tiaB  =  Milan,   -ttoa.  -don  =  ehim ;  -tlon,  -f  Ion  =  Chun,   -clous,  -tious,  -olotu  =  «hua.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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quite — quoil 


quite  simple,  «.    (SIMPLE,  a.,  II.] 

•  Quite,  *  quyto,  n.  t.    [QuiT,  r.J    To  quit,  to 
requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 

••To5*n«theuiW.-  Speneer:  OoUn  Chut.  m. 

'  quite'-ly,  *  quyte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  quite;  -Jy.J 
1.  Quite,  completely,  entirely. 

"  Tour  anceatres  couquered  all  Fmnc«  quitely." 
Booert  lit  Brunne,  p.  1U. 

1  Freely,  it  liberty. 

tkni'-to  (qn  as  k),  s.    [See  det] 

Ccog.  :  The  capital  city  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador.  A  city  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
situation,  Its  site  being  9351  feet  above  the 
•ea,  a  height  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
city.  It  was  one  of  the  old  Inca  cities,  which 
the  Spanish  conquerors  continued  to  occupy. 

Quito  orange,  ». 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Solatium  quiloente.  This 
ipeciea  of  Solanum  bears  a  wholesome  fruit 
resembling  an  orange  in  appearance,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  flavor.  The  genus,  of  which  the 
potato  is  the  most  important  representative, 
contains  other  useful  plants,  including  the 
Kangaroo  apple  of  Australia,  whose  fruit  is 
wholesome  when  ripe,  but  poisonous  when 
unripe. 

quit*,  l.     [Qi'iT,  o.] 

•  quit  ta  We,    a.     [Eng.    quit,    v.  ;   -a&k.) 
Capable  'of  being  quitted  or  vacated. 

•  quit'-tal,  ».    [Eng.  quit,  or  quite,  v.  ;  -at] 
Requital,  return,  repayment,  quittance. 

M  At  in  revenge  or  qutttal  of  iuch  strife." 

SJuuceep.  :  Rat*  <j/  Lucrece,  S8C. 

quit  tanije,  *  quit  aunce,  *  c  wit  aunce, 
«.  [O.  FT.  guidance,  from  LowLat.  quietantia; 
O.  8p.  quitanza  ;  Ital.  quitanza,  quietanza.] 

1.  A  discharge  or  release  from  9.  debt  or 
obligation  ;  an  acquittance. 

"  In  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance.  or  obligation.  "— 
Skaketp.  :  Merry  »  if«f  o/  Windsor.  L  1. 

•2.  Recompense,  return,  repayment,  re- 
quital. (Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2.) 

•quit  tance,  t'.<.  [QUITTANCE,  i.)  To  repay, 
to  requite. 

"  Fitting  bait  to  quittance  their  cifo-it." 

Snaketii.  :  1  Heart  VI..  11  L 

4Ult   tor  (IX  ».    [Eng.  quit,  v.  ;  -«r.J 

1.  One  who  quits,  especially  a  contestant 
who  succumbs  before  he  is  actually  defeated. 

*  2.  A  deliverer. 

quit  ter  (2),  quit  tor,  qwytur,  a.   fProb, 

for  quitture  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  scoria  of  tin. 

2.  Hatter  discharging  or  flowing   from   a 
wound  or  sore. 

tt  Farr.  :  An  ulcer  formed  between  the 
hair  and  hoof,  generally  on  the  inside  quarter 
of  a  horse's  hoof.  Called  also  Quitter-bone. 

quitter  bone,  >.    [QUITTER  (2),  II.] 

•  quit  ture,  ».     [Eng.  quit,  ».  ;   -we.]     A 
discharge  of  matter  from  a  sore  or  wound  ; 
an  issue. 

"  To  cleanse  the  guitture  from  thy  wound.' 
l-kaianaa:  Uomer  , 


qulV-er  (1),  *  quyv-er,  «.  [O.  Fr.  cuim, 
iruevre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  kohhar  ;  Ger.  kocher  = 
a  quiver;  A.S.  cocur,cocer;  Dut.  koker  ;  Dan. 
logger;  8w.  koger  ;  Icel.  koyur.}  A  case  or 
sheath  for  arrows. 

"  Hii  bow  and  gilden  quiser  lying  him  beside. 

Spenter:  /'.  O..  111.  V.  H. 

quiver  tree,  >. 

Sot.  :  Aloe  dichotoma. 

qulV-er  (2),  ».  [QUIVER,  t>.)  Tie  act  or  state 
of  quivering  ;  a  tremulous  motion  ;  a  shaking, 
ft  quaking,  a  trembling. 

*  qulv'-er,  a,  [A.S.  cwifer.]  Nimble,  active  ; 
full  of  motion. 


qulv'-er,  *  quyv-er,  v.i.  [From  the  game 
root  as  quiver,  a.,  quaver,  and  quake;  ct 
O.  Dan.  kuiven,  kuiveren  =  to  quiver.] 

1.   To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  shudder,  to 
•hiver,  to  quake. 

"  He  quiver'  J  with  hii  lett.  and  lay  for  dead.* 

Dryden  :  Pnlamon  *  Arcite,  til.  TO*. 

1.  To  move  or  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 


quIV-ered,  a.    [Eng.  quiver  (1),  i.  ;  .«(.] 
L  Furnished  or  provided  with  a  quiver. 

"  Her,  ae  ihe  halted  on  a  gnen  hill-top, 
A  ffuiw'd  hunter  epy'dT* 

Lagan  :  XpiKde  of  Leiina. 

2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver. 

"  When  hie  quieer'd  shafts  she  did  not  see." 

Shtrburne  :  Rape  of  Helen. 

qulV-er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [QUIVER,  v.] 

-InK-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  quivering;  -ly.] 
In  a  quivering  or  trembling  manner;  with 
quivering. 

"  It  rtretched  out  Ita  lliubs  quieerinalt  upon  the 
table."—  Po«  .-   WorH  (18M|.  11.  «0. 

*  qnlv/  or-fah,  o.  [Eng.  quiver,  v.  j  -iih.] 
Tremulous,  quivering. 

"Forth  with  a  yviverith  horror.** 

Stanillutra  :   Yirgil  ;  .Kntld  111.  10. 

qulv1  er-wort,  s.     [Eng.  quiver  (2),  ».,  and 
wort.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Confervacew  (q.v.).  (Paxton.) 

quivive(quask),  7>hr.  [Fr.=who  lives?]  The 
challenge  of  a  French  sentry  to  any  person 
approaching  his  post,  equivalent  to  the 
English  "  "who  goes  there?  Hence,  To  be  on 
the  qui  vive  =  to  be  on  the  alert  or  look-out, 
to  be  watchful  and  attentive. 

"qulx'-dte.  f.i.  [QUIXOTIC.]  To  met  like 
Don  Quixote. 

"You  thall  Quixote  It  by  yourself.*—  ration**.' 
falie  Friend.  IT.  1 

quix  Of-  ic,  a,  [After  Don  Quixote,  the  hero 
of  Cervantes'  romance  of  that  name,  who  it 
pictured  as  a  half  crazy  champion  of  the  sup- 
posed distressed,  and  a  caricature  of  the  knight- 
errants  of  the  Middle  Ages,]  Extravagantly 
romantic;  aiming  at  an  extravagantly  ideal 
standard  ;  visionary  :  ridiculously  venture- 
some or  romantic. 

"  Of  Raleigh's  other  enterprises,  more  especially  of 

hie  quixotic  aaceut  of  the  Orinoco."—  Taglor:  Word* 

et  Placet,  p.  14. 

qulx-St  Ic  al-ly.  a*'.  [Eng.  quixotic;  -a!!j).} 
In  a  quixotic  manner  ;  in  a  mad  or  absurdly 
romantic  manner. 

qnlx'-it  fam,  s.  [QUIXOTIC.]  Schemes  or 
actions  like  those  of  Don  Quixote  ;  romantic 
or  visionary  ideas. 

qu&E'-o't-rjf,  «.  [QUIXOTIC.]  Quixotism; 
visionary  schemes. 

quiz,  s.  [A  word  which  Is  said  to  hare  origi- 
nated in  the  following  joke  :  Daly,  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would 
introduce  into  the  language  within  twenty- 
four  hours  a  new  word  of  no  meaning.  Ac- 
cordingly on  every  wall,  or  all  places  acces- 
sible, were  chalked  up  the  four  mystic  letters, 
and  all  Dublin  was  inquiring  what  they  meant. 
The  wager  waa  won,  and  the  word  remains 
current  in  our  language.  (Brewer.)] 

1.  Something  designed  to  puzzle  or  torn 
one  into  ridicule  ;  a  hoax,  a  jest, 

2.  One  who  quizzes  or  banters  another. 

3.  An  odd-looking  person  ;  an  original. 

"  I  eannot  suffer  you  to  make  sucli  a  quit  of  your- 
sell"—  Had.  OArtlaf  :  luary,  vi.  131. 

4.  A  toy,  called  also  a  bandelore,  used  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
consisting  of  a  small  cylinder  or  wheel  with 
a  deeply  grooved  circumference,  to  which  a 
e»rd  or  string  was  attached.    The  game  was 
to  keep  the  toy  rolling  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  making  it  unwind  and  then  wind 
the  string  on  itself. 

8.  A  meeting  of  students  for  oral  question- 
ing by  a  coach  or  among  themselves.    (  Collof.) 

quiz,  i-.t.    [Quiz,  i.} 

1.  To  puzzle,  to  hoax,  to  banter,  to  chaff; 
to  make  sport  of  by  means  of  obscure  ques- 
tions, hints,  <fcc. 

2.  To    look   at   through,    or  as   through, 
a  quizzing-glass  ;  to  peer  at;  to  eye  suspi- 
ciously. 

5.  To  examine  orally,  as  In  a  quiz.    [Quiz, 


r,  «.    [Eng.  quit,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 

quizzes  others  ;  a  quiz. 

quiz   zic-al,  '  quiz  Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  quiz; 
-tcol.j 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz  ;  ad- 
dicted to  quizzing. 

2.  Bantering,  comical. 


"  With  a  qutaical  look  at  the  group  around  him."— 
Harper,  MonWt.  Sept,  Kss.  p.  V 

qniz-jdc  al-l-jr,  adv.     [Eng.  quitzical;   -ly.} 

In  a  quizzical,  bantering,  or  mocking  manner. 

" '  Perhaps  youll  call  this  a  dog  too  f  he  fuaacall* 

Interrogated.  —Cauell't  Saturday  Journal.  Dec.  Li. 

•  quiz  zi  fl  ca  tion,  «.  [Qmzzi-rr.]  A  .joke, 
a  hoax.    (Miss  Edgewortk :  Belinda,  ch.  xi.) 

•  qnlz'-zl-fy,  v.t.     (Eng.   quiz;  {connect.; 
sutf.  -fy.}    To  make  odd  or  ridiculous. 

"The   caion  quimifiet  the   figure.*1— Souther •'   Tie 
Doctor,  ch.  exit. 

•  quiz   zi  ness,  ».    [Quiz,  ».]    Oddness,  ec- 
centricity. 

"Thesearemere^uissfneM."— Jfod.  JfArKay:  Diary, 

quiz'-zing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Quiz,  «.] 

quizzing  glass,  f.    A  small  single  eye- 
glass held  to  the  eye. 

•  quiz  zism, ».    [Eng.  qui*;  -irni.)   The  man- 
ners or  habits  of  a  quit ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  quizzing. 

•  quo,  pron.    [WHO.) 

quo'-  od  sa  era,  phr.  [Lat.]  So  far  as  re- 
gards sacred  matters :  as,  a  quoad  sacra  parish. 

quob,  >.  [QuoB,  «.]  A  quicksand,  a  bog,  ft 
quagmire. 

quob  mlro, ».    A  quagmire.    (Prov.) 

quob,  v.i.  [Cf.  Ger.  quobbeln,  quabbeln  =  to 
shake.]  To  move,  as  the  foetus  in  the  uterus ; 
to  throb,  as  the  heart ;  to  quiver.  (Local  A 
vulgar.) 

•  quod,  pnt.  e/».    [QUOTH.) 

quod,  •.  [For  quad  (q.v.).]  A  quadrangle, 
as  of  a  prison,  where  the  prisoners  exercise  : 
hence,  a  prison,  a  gaol.  (Slang.') 

"  Fancy  a  nob  like  you  being  sent  to  quod."—B.  Die- 
raett:  Henrietta  Temple,  bk.  yi.,  ch.  zx. 

quod,  v.t.  [Quoo,  i.]  To  pat  in  prison ;  tr> 
imprison.  (Slang.) 

•  quod'  die  (1),  v.t.   [A  frequent  from  quob  (?), 
or  perhaps  waddle  (q.v.).]    To  paddle  about. 

"  The  duck  jueddUni  In  a  fooV—Stulinejua :  Ore- 
finet  Sacra. 

•qnfid'-dle  (2),  t'.f.    [CODDLE.]    To  parboil 

"  Take  your  pippins  green  and!  ouoddfe  .them."— 
Queen  t  Closet  Opened,  p.  204. 

quod'-d^,  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
scaled  herring,  cured  in  North  America  by 
being  smoked  and  salted.  (Simmmidi.) 

quod  H  bet,   *  quod  ly  bet,  «.     [Lat.  =, 
what  pleases  you  ;  cf.  quillet.) 
*  1.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtlety  ;  a  quillet. 

"  All  his  quodlibeu  of  art 
Could  not  expound  Its  pulse  and  heat" 

friar:  Jlma.iU.Me. 

2.  Music :  (1)  A  sort  of  fantasia ;  (2)  a  pot- 
pourri ;  (S)  a  Dutch  concert. 

•  quod -H  bet   ar    I   an,  «.    [Eng.    quod- 
libet ;  -arian.}    One  who  talks  or  disputes  on 
any  subject  at  pleasure. 

•quSd-U-bet  ic,  -qnSd-U-bet  lo  al,  o. 

[Eng,  quodlibet ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Not  restrained 
to  a  particular  subject ;  discussed  at  pleasure 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment ;  specif.,  e> 
term  applied  in  the  schools  to  theses  or 
problems  proposed  to  be  debated  for  curiosity 
or  entertainment. 

"  The  president  of  the  mtadll beticat  disputations  of 
Lorane.  —  Pulke :  To  P.  Frarine,  p.  1. 

•  quod-ll-bet'-ic-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  quod- 
libetical ;   -ly.]     In  a  quodlibetical  manner  ; 
after  the  fashion  of  a  quodlibet;  for  curiosity 
or  entertainment. 

"  Many  positions  seem  quodlibrticatty  constituted." 
— Browne  :  chriiliait  Morale,  ch.  ii. 

•  quod  ling,  s.    [CODLING.] 

qnoich,  s.  [Ir.  ft  Gael,  euach^t  cup.]  A 
drinking  cup  or  vessel. 

"  The  girded  yuoich  they  brimmed  for  him." 

Blackie  :  Layt  of  ffif/hliindt  A  lilandi,  p  171. 

•  quoif  (qu  as  k),  t.  &  v.    (Coir,  i.  &  v.] 

•  quoif   fure  (qu  as  k),  >.    [COIFFUKC.] 

•  quoil  (qu  as  k),  >.    [COIL,  c] 


ftte.  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  hijp.  there 
•r.  wor«,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
Syrian,    «,  o>  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kWe 


quoin— quoth 
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quoin  vqu  as  k),  *  quolne,  «.    ^ Another 
apelling  of  coin  (q.v.).] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  corner. 

"  A  »udden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew  .  ,  .' 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quaint  together  strook." 
Sandy  $ :  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

2.  Coin,  money. 

"  Sayw  one  to  tother.  What  quaint  hast?" 

Rovlandt ;  A'naw  o/  Clubbei. 

fl.  Technically: 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  block.    Specif. : — 

(1)  Gun, :  A  wedge-shaped  block  of  wood, 
having  a  handle  inserted  in  its  thicker  ex- 
tremity ;  used  in  some  cases  for  giving  the 
proper  elevation  to  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
naval  guns. 

(2)  Print. :  One  of  the  wedges  by  which  the 
pages  or  col  urn  us  of  type  are  locked  in  a  chase, 
ready  for  printing. 

(3)  Naut. :  A  wedge  used  as  a  chock  in 
•towing  casks,  to  prevent  rolling. 

2.  Mason.  :  An  external  angle  of  a  wall ; 
particularly  an  ashlar  or  brick  corner  project- 
ing beyond  the  general  faces   of  the  walls 
which  meet  at  the  angle. 

«[  Rustic  quoins  are  rusticated  ashlars 
forming  external  projecting  corners,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  being  of  ordinary  masonry, 
rubble,  or  brick,  with  occasional  piers  of 
masonry. 

quoin-post,  *. 

Hydr.-eng. :  The  heel-post  of  a  lock-gate. 

quoit  (qu  as  kX  t  quoit,  *  quoyte,  *  coy  te, 
*  coit,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from  O. 
Fr.  coiter  =  to  press,  to  push,  which  is  prob. 
from  Lat.  coacto  =  to  force,  from  coactut, 
pa.  par.  of  cogo  =  to  compel.] 

1.  A  flattish  disc  or  ring  of  iron  of  about  8J 
to  9J  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  breadth.     It  is  bevelled  towards 
the  outer  edge,  which  is  sufficiently  sharp  to 
enter  into  moderately  soft  ground.     It  is  con- 
vex on  the  upper  aide,  and  slightly  concave 
on  the  lower. 

"  The  distance  of  a  quoift  out  from  his  tent."— 
Backluyt :  I'oyaget,  i.  355. 

2.  (PI):  The  game  played  with  the  rings 
described  In  1.    The  ground  is  from  21  to  30 
yards  long,  and  two  pins,  technically  known 
as  hobs,  are  stuck  in  the  ground  (usually  a 
stiff  clay)  at  a  distance  of  18  to  24  yards  apart. 
The  players,  each  of  whom  has  two  quoits,  are 
divided  into  sides,  and  standing  at  one  hob 
throw  their  quoits  in  turn  as  near  the  other 
hob  as  they  can,  endeavoring     if  possible  to 
ring  it,  that  is,  to  cause  the  hob  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  quoit.    The  player  or  side 
which  has  thrown  the  quoit  nearest  to  the 
hob,  provided  it  has  cut  into  the  ground,  or 
has  not  turned  over  on  its  back,  scores  one 
point  towards  game,  or  if  the  quoit  rings  the 
hob   two  points.      The   game   may  be  any 
number  of  points.    The  sport  resembles  the 
ancient  game  of  throwing  the  discus,  which 
was  such  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.    The  discus  was  a  circular  plate 
of  stone  or  metal,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  which  was  held  by  its  farther  edge 
with  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
forearm,  and  was  cast  with  a  swing  of  the  arm, 
aided  by  a  twist  of  the  whole  body.    It  was, 
like  the  quoit,  thrown  edge  foremost,  and  at 
an  upward  angle  of  45°,  so  as  to  give  it  as  great 
a  range   as  possible,  and  he   who  threw  it 
farthest  was  the  winner.   The  quoit  differs  from 
this,  in  its  being  thrown  at  a  hob,  and  being 
hollow,  so  that  it  may  "ring"  the  hob.    To 
facilitate  the  striking  of  the  quoits  a  flat  circle 
of  clay,  which  is  kept  moist,  is  usually  placed 
round  each  hob. 

•  quoit  (qu  as  k),  *  quoit,  v.i.  &  t.  [QuoiT, «.] 

A*  Intrant. :  To  play  at  quoits. 

**  To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  xnd  chariots  drive." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  JtctamorphoeM L 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  to  hurl. 

"  If  you  could  have  teen  the  physician  and  none 
nuoited  out  Into  the  passage."— fatter :  Lift  of  lAckenM. 

•  quo  Jiir'-S,  phr.    [Lat.  =  by  what  right] 

Law :  A  writ  which  formerly  lay  for  him 
who  had  land  wherein  another  challenged 
common  of  p.istnre,  time  out  of  mind,  and  it 
was  to  compel  him  to  show  by  what  title  he 
Challenged  it.  (Wharton.) 


*  quok,  *  quoke,  pret.  ofv.    [QTJAKB,  *.] 

quoll,  s.     [Native  name  (?).  ] 

ZooL :  Dasyurus  macrurus,  a  predatory 
Australian  marsupial,  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

quon   dam,  a,  &  s.    [Lat.  =  formerly.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Having  been  formerly  or  for  a 
time  ;  former. 

"  Leave  your  quondam  companions  to  their  own 
devices."—  The  Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  person  formerly  in  an 
office  ;  one  who  has  been  ejected  from  an 
office. 

"  I  would  not  have  them  made  quondam*  If  they 
discharge  their  office."— Ltttimer :  Fourth  Sermon  bef. 
King  JCdwtrd. 

"  quon'-dam-sbip,  s.  [Eng.  quondam ;  -ship.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of  office. 

"  As  for  my  quondanuhip  I  thank  God  that  he  garo 
me  the  grace  to  come  by  it  by  so  honest  a  means."— 
Latimer :  fourth  Sermon  bef.  King  Edward. 

*  quo  ni  am,    »  quo  ni  an,  *.       [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  sort  of  drinking-cup. 

"  Out  of  can,  quoniam,  or  Jourdaln."— Healy ;  Ditc. 
ofA'ete  World,  p.  6». 

*  quoofc,  *  quooke,  pret.  ofv.    [QUAKB,  v.] 

*  quop,  v.i.    [Cf.  QUOB.J    To  move,  to  throb. 

"  How  quopt  the  spirit?    In  what  garb  or  air  T" 

Cleaveland  :  Poemt,  p.  144.     (1659.) 

qnor'-fixn,  ».  [Lat.  =  of  whom ;  genit.  pi.  of 
qui  =  who.  The  word  comes  from  the  form 
of  commissions  written  in  Latin,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  certain  persons  generally, 
some  one  or  more  were  specified  in  such 
phrases  as  "  quorum  unum  A.  B.  esse  volu- 
mus,"  of  whom  (we  will  that  A.  B  be  one).] 

1.  Thosejusticesofthe  peace  whose  presence 
Is  necessary  to  constitute  a  bench.  All  justices 
are  now  generally  of  the  quorum,  but  formerly 
some  justices,  eminent  for  learning  or  pru- 
dence, were  specially  named  as  justices  of  the 
quorum. 

"  The  principal  conservators  of  the  peace  are  th» 
justices  nominated  by  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  which  appoints  them  ail,  jointly  and  separately, 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  in- 
quire *f  and  determine  felonies  and  other  misdemean- 
ors :  in  which  number  some  particular  justices,  or  one  of 
them,  are  directed  to  be  always  included,  and  no  busi- 
ness to  be  done  without  their  presence,  the  persons  so 
named  being  usually  called  justices  of  the  quorum."— 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  ». 

2.  Such  a  number  of  officers  or  members  of 
a  body  as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution 
to  transact   business.    The   term  signifies  a 
specified  number  out  of  a  larger  number  or  the 
whole  membership  of  any  society  or  official 
body,  who  are  entitled  to  act  or  perform  general 
or  some  fixed  business  for  the  body.    Thus  in 
statutes  appointing  commissioners  or  trustees 
of  a  public  work,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  certain 
number  of  the  whole  body  as  sufficient  to  per- 
form the  business  when  the  whole  number  fail 
to  attend.    The  same  is  usually  the  case  with 
all  bodies  that  have  business  to  perform,  as  a 
Quorum  of  the  House,  or  of  the  Senate,  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  members  that  are  empowered 
to  legislate. 

*  quot,  *.    [QUOTA.  J 

Scots  Law :  One-twentieth  part  of  the  mov- 
able estate  of  a  person  dying  in  Scotland, 
anciently  due  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  resided. 

quo'-ta,  *.  [I til.  =  a  share,  from  Lat.  quota 
(pars)  =  how  great  (a  part) ;  quotas  =  how 
great,  from  guo(  =  how  many?]  A  propor- 
tional share  or  part ;  the  share,  part,  or  pro- 
portion assigned  to  each ;  the  share  or  pro- 
portion, as  of  expenses,  &c.,  which  each  mem- 
ber of  a  society,  association,  &c.,  has  to  con- 
tribute or  receive  in  making  up  or  dividing  a 
certain  sum. 

*  quot-a-bil'-I-ty,  f.     [Eng.  quotable;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  quotable ;  fitnes* 
for  quotation.    (1'oe :  Marginalia,  xzviii.) 

quot  a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  quot(e);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  quoted ;  fit  to  be  quoted 

"  It  was  right  to  glre  three  quotations  from  Van- 
brngh,  perhaps  the  most  quotable  of  the  (so-called) 
writers  of  the  Restoration.  —  Saturday  Review,  Jan. 
13,  1884,  p.  6X 

quo-  ta'-tlon,  *.    [QUOTE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  quoting  or  citing. 

2.  A  passage  quoted  or  cited ;  a  part  of  * 
book,  &c.,  quoted  or  adduced  in  proof  or 
illustration ;  a  citation. 


f  The  habit  of  quotation  is  variously  indulged 
in  by  authors,  by  some  to  such  au  extent  that 
their  works  are  little  more  than  a  continuous 
series  of  citations  from  older  authors,  strung 
together  by  a  thin  string  of  comment.  This 
practice  has  not  been  without  its  advantages, 
since  by  it  many  fragments  of  ancient  literature 
have  been  preserved  for  us  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  Our  only  relics  of  certain 
famous  authors  of  the  past  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  this  manner.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  "Attic  Night,"  of  Aulus  Gellius,  is  highly 
prized  for  the  fragments  of  several  lust  works 
which  it  contains,  while  one  of  the  few  extant 
poems  of  Sappho  comes  to  us  as  a  quotation  by 
Longiuus,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  critic.  In 
like  manner  Eusebius,  the  Christian  historian, 
has  preserved  for  us  highly  important  quoted 
passages  from  the  Egyptian  historian,  Haiietho, 
and  the  Assyrian,  Berosus. 

*'  He  ranired  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience. 

Back'd  hi»  opinion  with  quotations." 

Prior  :  Paulo  Purgautt* 

9  3.  A  quota,  a  share,  a  proportion. 

4.  Print.  :  Any  small  piece  of  metal  furniture. 

II*  Comm.  :  The  current  price  of  commodi- 
ties or  stocks,  published  in  price-currents;  a 
price  quoted  or  given  for  a  commodity. 

quotation-mark,  ».  One  of  the  marks 
placed,  in  writing  or  printing,  before  and  after 
a  quoted  word  or  passage. 

*  quo  ta'-tion-ist,  ».  [Eng.  quotation;  -i*t] 
One  who  quotes  ;  one  who  makes  quotations. 

"  Considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intellec- 
tuals of  quotattanittt  and  common  places."—  Milton: 
On  Divorce  ;  To  the  Parliament. 

quote,  *  cote,  *  coate,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  quotor 
(Fr.  coter),  from  Low  Lat.  quoto  =  to  mark  off 
into  chapters  and  verses  ;  prop,  to  say  how 
many,  from  Lat  quot  =  how  many  ;  8p.  &  Fort. 
cotar  ;  Ital.  ouotare.]  [QUOTA.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  mark  with  a  reference  ;  to  mark  for 
reference. 

"  It  was  thus  quoted  In  the  margent,  as  ye  see."- 
fo*:  Xartyn,  p.  1.110. 

*  2.  To  note  ;  to  set  down,  as  in  writing. 

"  He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave  1  " 

Shakeip.  :  All'l  Well  that  Knot  Well.  T.  ft. 

*  3.  To  observe,  to  notice,  to  examine. 

"Note,  how  she  quote*  the  leaves." 

Shaketp.  :  Tttut  Antironicut,  IT.  L 

•4,  To  perceive,  to  read,  to  detect. 

"  How  quote  you  my  fully  ?  ** 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ftrona,  IT,  ft. 

*6.  To  interpret. 

"  We  did  not  quote  them  BO." 

Shaketp.  :  Love't  Labour  M  Lost,  T.  1. 

6.  To  adduce  or  cite  from  some  author  or 
speaker  ;  to  cite,  as  a  passage  from  an  author, 
by  way  of  proof  or  illustration  of  a  point  or 
question  ;  to  cite  or  repeat  the  words  ot 

"  What  men  understood  by  rote, 
By  as  implicit  sense  to  quote." 
Butler:   Upon 


7.  To  adduce  or  bring  forward  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  or  argument  :  as,  To  quote  the 
case  of  a  certain  persoii. 

IL  Comm.  :  To  name,  as  the  price  of  an 
article  or  commodity  ;  to  name  the  current 
price  of. 

"  At  about  the  same  value  now  quoted."  —Standard, 
April  5.  1886. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  adduce  or  cite  the  words  ot 
or  passages  from  an  author  or  writer  ;  to  give 
•  quotation  or  quotations  :  as,  I  am  quoting 
from  Shakespeare. 

•quote,  «.    [QUOTE,  v.]  A  note  upon  an  author. 

(Cotgrave.} 

*  quote  -less,  a.  [Eng.  quote,  v.  ;  -less.]  Not 
capable,  or  not  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

quot'-er,  ».  [Eng.  quot(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
quotes  or  cites  the  words  of  an  author  01 
speaker. 

"  I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dl» 
guise  which  its  quoter  put  upon  it."—  A  tterbury, 

quoth,  *  quath,  *  quod,  v.i  [Prop,  a  pa. 
tense,  though  sometimes  used  as  a  present. 
The  infinitive  was  *  queath,  only  used  in  the 
compound  bequeath.  A.8.  cwedhan  =  to  speak, 

'  to  say  ;  pa.  t  cwcedh  fpl.  cwctdon),  pa.  par. 
cweden  ;  cogn.  with  Icei.  kvedha,  pa.  t  kvadh, 
pa.  par.  kvedhnin;  Q.S&i.qutdhan;  M.H.Ger 
Qutden,  quoden,  pa.  t.  quat.  QUO{.]  Said,  spoke. 


boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  0in,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t» 
tiou  -  s^an*    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhua.    -clous,  -tioum,  -  sious  =  snug.    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  —  Del,  dej» 
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quotha — rabbi 


(Used  generally  in  the  flrst  and  third  person*, 
and  followed  instead  of  preceded  by  its  nomi- 
•ative  :  as,  Quoth  I,  qitoth  he,  Ac.) 

"  How  DO*,  Sir  John  .  quoth  1  1  " 

&MX«tp.  :  Utnry  r,  .  U- 

•qudth'-a,  interj.  [For  quoth  a,  in  which  o  in 
for  /  or  he.]  Forsooth,  indeed. 

qno-tld'-I-an,  *  qno-titd'-I-al.  *  co-tid  I- 

an,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  cotuiian  (Fr.  quotidicn), 
from  Lat.  yuotidianus  =  daily  (a.),  from  quo- 
tidie  =  daily  (adv.),  from  quotus  =  how  many, 
and  dies  =  a  day  ;  Sp.  cuotidiano,  cotidiano  • 
Ital.  guod'diano.) 

A.  ^4*  o^y.  ;  Daily  ;  happening  or  recurring 
•very  day. 

"  Pnulnc    the    people    with    quotMtnn    t&XM."— 
fntnnt  :  Treachery  *  IHttoynlty.    (AppA  p.  98. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  that  returns  every 
day.    Specif.,  a  fever  whose  paroxysms  return 
every    day.     It   usually    refers   to   ague,    or 
malarial  fever,  whose  regular  periodicity  is  one 
of  its  most  marked  and  constant  characteristics, 

4  Its  attacks  returning  every  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight,  seventy-two,  or  a  greater  number  of 
hours  with  great  regularity.  Hence  the  terms 
quotidian,  tertian,  quart  inn  ague,  Ac.,  have 
arisen  to  denote  the  periods  of  its  return. 

"  H*  Menu  to  h»v»  th«  tnioiidian  of  lore  upon  him."— 
BuHuty.  :  3TK  Z 


quo  -tient  (tl  as  »h),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quo- 
titns=  how  many  times  ;  quot  =  how  many.] 

Arith.  :  The  result  obtained  by  dividing  one 
quantity  by  another,  and  showing  how  often 
the  lesser  number  is  contained  in  the  greater. 
[DIVISION,  II.  2.] 

•qud'-tl-ty1,  9.  [Eng.  quot;  -ity.]  A  proper- 
ttonate  part  or  number. 

"  An  actually  exUtlng  guotit*  of  rxnoui.'—Carlyl*  : 
FrmcH  It-volution.  ToL  i,  bk.  IT.,  ck  U. 

•  quot-quean,  ».    [COTQUBAN.] 

•quot-um,  a,  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  quotus  = 
bow  much.]  [QUOTA.]  A  quota,  a  share  ;  a 
proportionate  part  or  share. 

"The  upper  MUD  will  contribute  1U  quotum.*— 
ardian.  NOT.  i,  1IWX 


no  war-ran'-to,  phr.     [Lat.  =  by  what 
guarantee  or  warrant.] 

Law  :  A  writ  formerly  issuing  from  the 
Queen's  Bench  against  any  person  or  persons 
who  claimed  or  usurped  any  office,  franchise, 
or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  be  or 
they  supported  his  or  their  claim,  in  order  to 
determine  the  right  It  lay  also  in  case  of  non- 
user,  or  long  neglect  of  a  franchise,  or  miauser, 
or  abuse  of  it  ;  and  commanded  the  defendant 
to  show  by  what  warrant  he  exercised  such  a 
franchise,  having  never  had  any  grant  of  it,  or 
haying  forfeited  it  by  neglect  or  abuse.  The 
writ  ia  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  its  end 
is  obtained  by  the  Attorney  -general  filing  au 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 
A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States,  the  former  writ  of  quo  warranto  being 
superseded  by  an  information,  which  isacriminal 
proceeding  in  forms,  though  civil  in  substance. 
In  case  of  the  usurpation  of  the  franchises  of  a 
municipal  corporation,  proceedings  must  be 
begun  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  state. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  corporate 
officer,  the  writ  may  be  issued  at  the  instance 
of  the  attorney-general  or  of  any  person 
interested.  ID  various  states  it  has  been  held 
that  q*o  warranto  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
against  sheriffs,  city  councillors,  county  treas- 
urers, governors,  probate  judges,  presidential 
electors,  militia  officers,  &c.,  the  defendant 
being  bound  to  show  a  right  to  the  office  or 
franchise  in  question.  There  are  two  forms  of 
judgment.  Against  officials  or  individuals  it  is 
ouster.  There  being  no  franchise  forfeited, 
they  are  simply  put  out  of  office.  Against  a 
corporation  it  is  ouster  and  seizure  of  the 
corporate  franchise,  it  being  held  that  violation 
of  any  of  the  conditions  of  a  charter  works  a 
forfeiture  of  the  charter.  This  is  done  in  case 
of  perversion,  where  the  corporation  injures  the 
public  by  an  act  Inconsistant  with  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  and  in  case  of  usurpation,  where  it 
performs  acts  which  it  has  no  right  to  exercise. 
Corporations  are  creatures  of  the  Legislature, 
and  on  dissolution  their  franchises  revert  to 
the  state  ;  these  may,  however,  be  granted 
anew  to  the  old  corporators  or  to  others. 

*  quSz,  5.    [Quiz,  i.] 

•  qnue,  <.    [ 


q.v.,  abbrn.  [See  def.]  For  Lat.  quod  vid*  = 
which  see.  It  refers  a  reader  to  the  word 
which  it  immediately  follows. 


R,  the  eighteenth  letter  and  the  fourteenth 
consonant  of  the  English  language,  is  classed 
as  a  se  tin-vowel  and  a  liquid.  U  is  also  called 
a  trill.  It  is  generally  considered  to  have 
two  sounds  :  the  first,  when  it  begins  a  word 
or  syllable,  and  when  it  U  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, being  then  produced  by  an  expulsion 
of  vocalized  breath,  the  tongue  almost  touch- 
ing the  palate  or  gum  near  the  front  teeth, 
with  a  greater  or  less  tremulous  motion,  as  in 
ran,  tree,  morose,  &c. ;  the  second,  less  de- 
cidedly consonantal,  heard  at  the  end  of 
words  and  syllables,  and  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant,  being  formed  by  a  vibration 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root, 
against  the  soft  palate,  as  in  her,  star,  beard, 
Ac.  With  many  English  speakers  r  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
la  scarcely  heard  as  a  separate  distinct  sound, 
but  has  merely  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel,  becoming  in  such  cases  a 
vowel  rather  than  a  consonant.  la  Scotch, 
and  some  dialects,  r  has  always  the  same 
sound,  being  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration 
of  the  tongue,  but  less  guttural  than  In  French 
or  German.  By  the  Romans  r  was  called  the 
"dogs'  letter"  (libra  canina),  from  its  sound 
resembling  the  snarling  of  dogs.  In  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  we  follow  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  who  represented  the  aspirated 
sound  with  which  r  was  pronounced  by  the 
Greeks,  by  rfc,  as  in  rhapsody,  rhetoric,  &c. 
In  such  words,  however,  the  Abas  no  influence 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  word,  and 
is,  therefore,  entirely  superfluous.  R  and  I 
are  frequently  interchanged  (see  remarks 
under  L).  They  also  sometimes  change  places. 
R  sometimes  represents  a  more  original  s,  as 
in  aar  =  Goth,  auso ;  iron  =  O  Eng.  isen,  tren 
=  Goth,  eiaarn.  It  has  disappeared,  from  some 
words,  as  speak  =  A. 8.  sprtecan;  pin  =  A.S. 
preon;  pnl*y  =  Mid.  Eng.  farlesU,  Fr.  paralysie, 
Gr.irapd\vfri<;(p<iralii3L*)\  cocfcad«=O.Fr.cocar/t 
Ac.  R  has  intruded  itself  into  several  words 
to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  as 
groom  (bridegroom)  =  A.8.  guma;  hoarse  = 
A.S.  hfo ;  partridge  —  Fr.  pmfris,  Lat.  perdix; 
cartridge  =  Fr.  cartouche;  culprit,  from  Lat. 
culpa;  corporal  =  FT.  caporal.  In  celery  it 
represents  an  original  n,  Gr.  <re\ivov  (selinon). 
I  "  («]  tbatt  tb*  dog'i  name ;  S  U  for  the  dog." 

Ma*JSjL .'  Romeo  A  Juliet.  11.  4. 

L  At  an  initial :  R.  represents  the  Latin 
rex  =  king,  as  George  R.  =  George,  king ;  or 
regina  =  queen,  as  Victoria  R.  =  Victoria, 
queen.  It  also  represents  English  royal,  as 
R.N.  =  Royal  Navy,  R.A.  =  Royal  Artillery. 
In  astronomy  it  stands  for  right,  as  R.A.  = 
Right  Ascension ;  in  proper  names,  for 
Richard,  Robert,  &c. ;  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions, tor  rcquitscat,  as  R.I. P.  =  requiescat 
in  pace  —  may  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace.  In 
the  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  it  stands  for 
run  (i.«.,  deserted)  when  placed  after  the 
name  of  an  officer  or  seaman. 

It.  As  a  symbol:  R  was  formerly  used  to 
stand  for  80,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  R,  for 
80,000.  In  medicine,  R.  stands  for  Lat 
recipe  =  take.  [RECIPE.] 

IT  The  three  R'a :  A  humorous  and  familiar 
designation  for  the  three  elementary  subjects 
of  education :  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
It  originated  with  Sir  W.  Curtis. 

"  Th«  BOOM  U  fcw*r«  that  no  payment  Is  madi 
except  on  the  ttirtt  Kt."—Time».  Feb.  38.  1867. 

*  ra,  $,     [A.8.  «L]    A  roebuck,     [Ros  (1).] 
raab,  «.   [Hind.  rab.]  A  kind  of  jaggery  (q.T.), 

*  raas,  v.t.    [RASE.] 

raasch,  a,    [Arab.]    [THUNDEKFIBH,  L] 
rah,*    [RABBIT  (2),  «.) 

*  rah'-a-net, «.    [RABINET.] 

rab  -at,  s.    [RABBET,  v.]    A  polishing  material 
of  potter's  clay  which  has  failed  in  baking. 

ra-T>ate',  v.t.    JTr.  ra&attre  =  to  beat  down; 
pref.  re-,  and  aoattre  —  abate  (q.v.).] 

Falconry :  To  bring  down  or  recover  a  hawk 
to  the  fist  again. 


•ra-bato',   a,      [RABATE,    v.]      Abatement. 
diminution. 

*  rat)   at  me,  J.    [A  dirain.  of  rabato  (q.v.M 
A  small  fabato. 

ra  bat'-ment,  ,<.    [Fr.] 

Shipbttild. :  The  draft  of  the  real  shape  of 
the  moulding  edges  of  pieces  of  the  frame  in 
any  required  position. 

*  ra-ba'-to,    $.      [Fr.   rabat,    from    rabattre.] 
[RABATE,  v.]    A  neck-band  or  ruff;  originally 
the  collar  turned  back. 

"Troth.  I  think,  your  other  rubato  were  better/— 
"      >. ;  MucJi  Attu  About  Jfvthiiiff,  iti  4 


*  rab'-ban,  a.    [RABBI.] 

*  rab  -ban-lat,  t.    [RABBINIST.] 

rab  bet,  *r&b-b$t,  "rab'-St,  rS  bate, 

v.t.   [Fr.  raboter  =  to  plane,  to  lay  level  ;  rabot 
=  a  joiner's  plane  ;  O.  Fr.  rabouter  =  to  thrust 
back,  from  Lat  re  =  back  ;  Fr.  ft  (  =  Lat.  cd> 
=  to,  and  bouter  =  to  thrust.  ] 
Carpentry  : 

1.  To  cut  the  edge  of,  as  of  a  board,  in  a 
sloping  manner,  so  that  it  may  form  a  joint 
with  another  board  similarly  cut,  by  lapping  ; 
also  to  cut  a  rectangular  groove  or  recess 
longitudinally  in  the  edge   of,  as  a  board, 
timber,  or  the  like,  to  receive  a  corresponding 
projection  upon  the  edge  of  another  board,  &c., 
so  as  to  form  a  joint 

2.  To  lap  and  unite  the  edges  of,  as  boards, 
&c.,  by  a  rabbet. 


rab  bet.Tab  6 

1.  Carp.  :  A  sloping  cut  made  on  the  edge 
of  one  board,  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping 
with  another  similarly  cut  ;  also  a  rectangu- 
lar groove  made  longitudinally  along  the  edge 
of  one  piece  to  receive  the  edge  of  another. 
It  is  common  in  panelling  and  in  door-frames. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  That  part  of  the  keel,  stern, 
and  stern-post  of  a  ship  which  Is  cut  for  the 
plank  of  the  bottom  to  fit  into. 

rabbet-joint,  «. 

Carp.  :  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff  in 
which  rabbets  are  made  upon  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other. 

rabbet-piano,  *. 

Joinery  :  A  plane  for  ploughing  a  groove  on 
the  corner  edge  of  a  board.  According  to 
their  shape,  which  is  such  as  to  adapt  them 
to  peculiar  kinds  of  work,  they  are  known  as 
square-rabbet,  side-rabbet,  or  skew-rabbet 
planes. 

rabbet-saw,  «.  A  saw  adapted  for  form- 
Ing  grooves  in  the  edges  of  planks,  &c. 

rab  bi,  rab  bi  (pi.  rab  -bis.  rab'-  bxc?), 
*  rab-y,  *  rab-ban,  s.  [Foretym.seedef.l 
Jewish  Bi»t.  £  Lit.  :  Rabbi  (Heb.  'Jl  Gr. 
'Fa#3t)  is  the  noun  Rab  (3i)  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix,  and  In  Biblical  Hebrew  =  a 
great  man,  distinguished  forage,  rank,  office,  or 
skill  (Job  xrxii.  9  ;  Dan.  i.  3  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  10), 
where,  however,  it  only  occurs  without  the 
suffix.  In  post-Biblical  Hebrew  it  is  used 
as  a  title  indicating  sundry  degrees  by  its 
several  terminations.  Thus,  the  simple  terra 
Rab  (li)  =  teacher,  master,  and  was  the  title 
which  Babylonian  Jews  gave  a  doctor  of  the 
Law.  Rabbi  (=my  master),  which  is  the 
same,  with  the  pronominal  suffix  first  person 
singular,  is  the  Palestinian  title,  and  is  the 
one  so  frequently  given  to  Christ  (ct'Matt 
xxiii.  7,  S;  xxvi.  25,  49,  Ac.).  Rabbon  (f^) 
which  is  the  same  term,  with  the  pronominal 
suffix  first  person  plural  (=  our  teacher,  our 
master),  is  the  Aramaic  form  of  it,  and  is 
the  highest  degree.  This  form,  however,  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  absolute,  the  plural  of 
which  is  Rdbbonin  and  Rabbonim  (D*5p  f5^). 
Rabboni  ('Pappovl  =  our  master,  the  title  given 
to  Christ  in  Mark,  which  is  spelled  Rabbouni 
('Pafipovvi)  in  John  xx.  16,  is  the  form  of  the 
title  with  the  suffix  first  person  pluraL  This 
title  was  conferred  when  three  authorised  Rab- 
bins called  a  student  Rabbi,  which  invested 
him  with  the  right  to  administer  the  penal  law. 
The  title  is  first-found  applied  after  the  time  of 
Herod,  subsequently  to  the  disputes  between 
the  two  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillej.  The 
title  Rabban  (our  master)  was  first  given  to 
Gamaliel,  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  prince- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  was  only 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  vnlte,  cnr,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    aa,o»  =  e;ey  =  aiau  =  kw. 


rabbin— raccahout 
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borne  tiy  seven  other  exalted  chiefs  of  schools. 
At  present  the  degree  of  Jl/omm  (our  teacher) 
lH<-to\vrii  ii|«'ii  ii  candidate,  as  evidence  of  his 
erudition  in  the  written  and  oral  law,  makes 
him  eligible  to  the  jxjst  of  Rabbi,  though  the 
title  carries  no  authority  with  it  except  on  a 
fr  w  points  of  ritualistic  observance.  The  Rabli 
of  to-day  simply  teaches  the  young,  delivers 
sermons,  assists  at  marriages,  and  the  like,  and 
has  the  power  to  decide  some  ritual  questions. 
••  Among  tb.  *ravMt  ^^"^.puUnt.^  ^ 

rab'-bln,*rab-ine,s.    [Fr.]   A  rabbi  (q.v.). 

"  Som  of  those  rabinet  (In  Goddia  name)  ...  be  M 
who  saythe  petftes."-Sir  T.  Klyot  :  The  &x*rnour. 
bk.iii.."ch.  ixiii. 

Tab-bin'-Ic,  *  rab-bin'-fok,  a.  A  «.   [Fr. 
rabbinique.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rabbins, 
their  opinions,  learning,  or  language. 

"Thow  rabbinick  writers  commonly  Interpret 
certain  places  of  the  scripture  to  thii  sense.  —  Cud- 
worth  :  Intel.  SytUm,  p.  469. 

B.  As  subst.  :   The  language  or  dialect  of 
the  rabbins  ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

Tab-bln'-lc-al,a.    [Eng.ra&Mn<c;  -a*.]    The 
same  as  RABBINIC  (q.v.). 

*  rab'-bln'-Jo-al-l&  adv.     [En*.  rabbinical; 
~ly.]    In  a  rabbinical  manner  ;  like  a  rabbi. 

"  He  reasoned  wy  rabbinienny.  —SoUnffbroke  : 
frafmtnU.  eu.  8L 

rab'-bln-Ifm.  «.     [Fr.  rabbiniame.]     An  «r- 

S-easion  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  language  or 
alect  of  the  rabbins. 

rab'-bln-Ist,  *.  [Fr.  rabbiniste.]  (See  extract.) 

"Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talrand  and  it*  tradi- 
tions were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  their  followers; 
from  whence  the  imrty  had  the  name  of  rabbintstt."  — 
:  Ilitt.  of  the  Bible,  vuL  i  i..  bit.  vi.,  ch.  i  v. 


Tib  -bin-ate,  *.  [Eng.  rabbin;  -#«.]  A  rab- 
binist  (q.v.). 

yab'-bft(l),  rab  et,  *rab-bet,  *.  [Adimin. 
from  an  older  word  only  found  in  O.  Dut. 
robbe  =  a  rabbit.  (Skeat.y] 

I.  Lit.  &  Zoot  :  Lfffnis  cuniculus,  a  well-known 
burrowing  rodent,  with  a  very  wide  geographi- 
cal range.    It  probably  had  its  home  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
but  has  spread  over  western  Europe,  Britain, 
And   Ireland.      It  has  been  introduced  into 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  has  multi- 
plied there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a 
positive  pest,  so  that  ferrets  have  been  im- 
ported and  poison  made  use  of  to  keep  the 
number  down.    The  rabbits  introduced  from 
Spain    into    Porto    Santo,    an    island    near 
Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century   increased   in   a   like   manner,  and 
actually  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have  degenerated  in  respect 
to  size,  and  their  limb-bones  bear  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  English  wild-rabbit  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  ft.    (Darwin,  :  Animals  &  Plants 
(ed.  1868),  i.  113.)    The  rabbit  is  smaller  than 
the  hare  (q.v.)  ;  its  muzzle  is  slenderer,  and 
the  palate  larger  and  narrower.     The  ears  and 
feet  are  shorter,  the  former  with  a  smaller 
black  tip  (in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  absent), 
&nd  the  general  colour  is  grayer.    They  begin 
to  breed  at  six  months  old,  and  have  several 
litters  in  each  year.    The  young  —  usually  from 
five  to  eight  in  number  —  are  born  blind  and 
naked,  and  are  produced  in  a  separate  burrow. 
Domesticated  rabbits  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  skill  of  the  breeder  ;  they  have 
Increased  in  size  and  vary  in  colour,  albinoes 
being  very  common,  and  forming  a  separate 
race.      Babbits   form   an    important  article 
of  food.     During  the  winter  from  100  to  200 
tons  are  imported  into  England  weekly  from 
Ostend,  whither  they  are  sent  by  the  Belgian 
l>c;is;mts  who  breed  them  in  hutches.    Their 
tesh,  prepared  and  tinned,  is  imported  from 
Australia.     Recently  the  open  hutch  or  Mo- 
rant  system  of  rabbit-breeding  has  been  in- 
troduced.    The  rabbits  are  confined  in  large 
hutches,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  of  coarse 
galvanized  wire,  through  which  they  feed  on 
the  succulent  grass,  the  hutches  being  moved 
from  place  to  place  when  necessary. 

II.  fig.  .*  A  horse  which  cannot  always  be 
<lepended  upon  to  run  well.    (liacing  slang.) 

"Milan,  though  somewhat  of  a  rabbit,  as  a  hone 
that  runs  '  in  and  out1  la  sometimes  called."— 
titandar.t.  Sept.  3.  1883. 

TT  Welsh  rabbit:  Cheese  melted  by  heat,  and 


mix-'d  with  a  little  cream,  or  twisted  and  laid 
in  thin  layers  ou  slices  of  bread,  toasted  and 
buttered.  Generally  considered  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Welsh  rarebit. 

rabbit-berry,  *. 

Bot.  :  Shepherdia  argentea. 
rabbit-eared  perameles, ». 

Zool. :  Macrotis  lagotis,  the  native  rabbit 
of  the  Swan  River  district.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rabbit,  and  has  a  long 
pointed  muzzle,  naked  at  the  tip ;  ears  long, 
oval,  tubular  at  the  base;  eye  small,  tail 
somewhat  shorter  than  body. 

rabbit-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Chimceramonstrosa.   [CHIMERA,  2.] 

rabbit-hutch,  a.  A  hutch  or  box  for 
keeping  tame  rabbits  in. 

rabbit-like  reithrodon,  «.     [REITH- 

BODON.] 

rabbit-root,  *. 

Bot. :  Aralia  nudicaulis. 

rabbit-spout, ».     A  rabbit-hole.    (Prov.) 
"Here  they  turn  left-handed,  and  run  him  Into  a 
rabbU-tpout  m  the  gorse."— FMd,  Feb.  87.  USfl. 

*  rabbit  sucker,  s.    A  sucking  rabbit ; 

*  young  rabbit. 

"  Hang  me  up  by  the  heals  for  a  rabbit-iuctxr."— 
Skakesp. ;  1  IJ«nry  IV.,  ii.  4 

rabbit-warren,  s.  A  warren  or  piece  of 
ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding  and 
preservation  of  rabbits. 

rab -bit  (2),  rab,*.  [Fr.  robot  =  &  plane.] 
[RABBET,  v.]  A  wooden  implement  used  in 
mixing  mortar. 

rab-bit  (1),  v.i.  [RABBIT,  «.]  To  hunt  or 
ferret  for  rabbits. 

"To  look  at  them  fishing  or  — 'tbitiny."— Hugh**  : 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch,  xxx. 

*  rab -bit  (2),  v.t.  [See  def.]  A  verb  occur- 
ring only  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  used  as 
an  interjection  =  Confound !  Its  reduplicated 
forms,  drabbit  and  od-rabbit  (=  God  confound), 
are  frequently  abbreviated  into  drat  (itself 
probably  contract,  from  Od  (=  God)  rot). 

"'Rabbit  the  fellow,'  cries  h«,  'I  thought  by  his 
talking  so  much  about  riches,  that  he  had  a  hundred 
pounds  at  least  In  hi*;  pocket.'" — Fielding:  Joteph 
Andrew*. 

•rab'-bXt-r#,  5.    [Eng.  rabbit  (l\  s, ;  -ry.J    A 

place  for  rabbits ;  a  rabbit-warren. 

"  Every  breeder  should  keep  a  stuffed  bar*  In  his 
rabbitry.'— Field,  March 30,  18W. 

rab'-ble  (1),  *  rab-il,  *  rablc,  s.  &  a.  [From 
the  noise  made  by  a  crowd  ;  cf.  O.  Dut. 
rabbelen  =  to  chatter  ;  Prov.  Ger.  rabbeln  =  to 
chatter,  to  prattle.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy  vulgar 
people  ;  a  mob ;  a  confused  disorderly  crowd. 

"Resembling  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a  fair 
after  a  faction  fight."— Jtacaulay ;  J/ist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii 

2.  (With  the  definite  article):  The  lower  class 
of  people,  without  reference  to  an  assemblage ; 
the  mob',  the  common  people. 

"  Where  men  great  and  good 
Have  by  the  rabble  been  misunderstood." 

Carew :  To  Hatter  D'Avenant. 

3.  A  rhapsody ;  a  confused  medley ;  idle, 
incoherent  discourse. 

B.  Aa  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  rabble ;  riotous,  disorderly,  tumultuous, 
low,  vulgar. 

"  A  low  rabble  suggestion." — North  :  Exavnen,  p.  306. 

rabble-rout,  s.  A  tumultuous  crowd ; 
a  rabble. 

rab-ble  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall. :  An  iron  bar  with  one  end  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  used  for  stirring  the  molten  iron 
in  the  puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  &c. 

rab'-ble(l),  *ra-bletv.f.&i   [RABBLE  (1),*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1 1.  To  assault  in  a  riotous  manner ;  to  mob. 

"There  waa  once  a  talk  of  rabbnny  him  the  fifth  of 
November."— Scott:  fortune  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxi. 

"2.  To  gabble  or  chatter  incoherently. 

"  To  rabble  out  the  scriptures  without  purpose,  rime, 
or  reason."— Fox :  Sfartyri  (an,  1555). 

3.  To  tumble,  to  crumple. 
"It  looks  as  though  It  had  been  rabbled  up  for  the 
purpose."— Jtfn.  //.  Wood  :  The  Channinyi,  p.  S 

B.  Intrans. :  To  talk  incoherently  ;  to  talk 
nonsense.    (Scotch.) 


rab'-ble  (2),  v.t.   [RABBLE  (2),  *.]  To  work,  a* 

the  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace,  with  a  rabble. 

rab-ble  ment, s.  JEng.  rabble (1),  s.  ;  -ment.] 
A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy. vulgar  people; 
a  rabble,  a  mob. 

"And  hosh'iJ  the  hubbub  of  the  ribblfmtnt," 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  Ii.  46* 

rab  -bier,  *.    [Eng.  rabble)  (2X  T.  ;  -«r.] 

Metall. :  A  scraper. 

rab-bo  ni,  s.    [RABBI.] 

rab'-dl-o'-nite,  s.  |_Gr.  papbtov  (rhabdion)  = 
a  small  rod  ;  sufT.  -its  (Min.).] 

Rfin. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  stalac- 
tites. Sp.  gr.  2-80 ;  lustre  dull ;  when  rubbed 
looks  greasy  ;  colour,  black.  Compos. :  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  45- ;  sesquioxide  of  mangan- 
ese, IS- ;  alumina,  1*40  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
14- ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  7'61 ;  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  5-1 ;  water,  13-5  =  99'61.  Pro- 
posed formula,  (CuO,Mn,OCoO)  (FejOs.M 
+  2HO.  Found  at  Nijne  Tagilsk,  Urals. 

rab-doid'-al,  a.    [RHABDOIDAL.] 

TF  For  other  words  derived  from  the  Greek 
not  found  under  RA,  see  RHA. 

Rab-S-lal'-9l-an,a.  [See  def.]  Resembling, 
or  characteristic  of  Rabelais  or  his  style ;  ex- 
travagantly grotesque  or  humorous. 

rab  -I,  *.    [RUBE**] 

* ra'-bX-ate,  o.  [Lat  rabies  =  madness.] 
Mad,  rabid. 

"  Ah  !  ye  Jewes,  worse  than  dofgos  rabiate." 
of  Mary  Jl 


Chaucer ;  Lamentation  of  i 

*  ra'-bl-a-tor,  s.      [Eng.  rabiat(e);  -or.]     A 

furious  or  rabid  animal  or  person ;  a  violent 
greedy  person.    (Scotch.) 

*  rab'-fc,  a.    [Eng.  rab(ies);  -ic.]  The  aame  at 

RABID  (q.v.). 

"  By  the  introduction  of  the  rabto  rirus  directly  on 
to  the  brain."— Field,  March  27,  ISM;. 

rab'  Id,  *  rab-lde,  a.  [Lat.  rdbidus  =  furious, 
from  rabio  =  to  rage ;  rabies  =  madness,  i 
L  Literally: 

1.  Mad,  raging;  suffering  from  rabies. 

"The  flesh  being  torn  off  the  bones  bv  the  .  .  .  claws 
of  the  rabid  wott?— Daily  Telegraph,  March  24,  1*88, 

2.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or  connected 
with  rabies  :  as,  rabid  virus. 

3.  Furious,  mad. 

"  My  rabid  grief."  Qrathan:  Ptnlm  zxliL 

H.  Fig.  :  Excessively  kor  extravagantly  en- 
thusiastic or  zealous. 

"  The  home  of  the  Caucus,  where  every  maniiaroMd 
politician."— &a&*  ChronicU,  May  39. 1885. 

To-bSd'-l-t^,  a,  [Eng.  rabid ;  -i(y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rabid  ;  rabidness, 
rabies. 

"Thus  proving  the  rabidity  of  the    animal   co»- 
ceraed."—  PaU  Mail  Gazette,  March  81,  1836. 

rab'-ld-l&  adv.  [Eng.  rabid;  4y.)  In  a 
rabid  manner ;  madly,  furiously. 

rab'-Xd-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rabid;   -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rabid ;  madness,  fury. 
"  The  fury,  and  the  rabtdnea  of  self-ended  man."— 
Felthatn :  Retulvtt,  pt  L,  res.  it. 

ra'-bl-es,  s,    [Lat.]    [HYDROPHOBIA.] 

Tf  Dumb  rabies: 

Animal  Pathol. :  Rabies  In  the  dog  in  which 
the  lower  jaw  falls  from  paralysis,  and  the 
animal  in  consequence  ceases  to  bark. 

*  rab'-I-net,  *  rab  a  not,  *    [Etym,  doubt- 
ful.]   A  kind  of  small  ordnance,   weighing 
about  300  IDS.,  and  carrying  a  ball  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

*ra'-bf-ons,  a.  [Lat.  rabiomts,  from  rabies  = 
madness.]  Raging,  furious. 

"Against   this    rabiout    Invader."  —  Daniel:    EM, 
Eng.,  p.  15. 

*  ra-ble-ment,  *.    [RABBLEMENT.] 

ra  -bot,  *.    [Fr.  raboter  =  to  plane,  to  smooth.] 

Marble-working :  A  hard-wood  rubber  used 

in  rubbing  marble  to  prepare  it  for  polishing. 

*  ra'-oa,  a.    [Chal.  rekd  =  worthless.]    A  term 

of  contempt  or  reproach  ;  worthless,  dissolute. 
(Matt.  v.  22.) 

rac  ca  hout,  *.  [Fr.  racahout,  from  Arab. 
ragout.]  A  starch  or  meal  prepared  from  the 
edible  acorn  of  the  Barbary  Oak,  Querciu 


tobil,  boy ;  p£ut,  J6wl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -Uon  -  aban.    -tlon.  -sion  —  shun ;  -Jion,  -oion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shuo.    -ble«  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  delr 
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raccoon — racemo- 


KACCOON.    (Procyon  loior.) 


Jlallota,  sometimes  recommended  as  food  for 
Invalids.  Mixed  with  sugar  and  aromatics,  it 
Is  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  substitute  for  choco- 
late. An  imitation  of  it  is  made  of  potato 
starch,  chocolate,  and  aromatics. 

rac  coon',  racoon',  5.  [North  Amer.  Ind. 
arrathkune,  arathcone  =  Procyon  lotor  ;  Fr. 
raton  laveur ;  Ger.  waschbar,  from  its  habit 
of  dipping  its  food  in  water.  According  to 
Bkeat  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  raton,  dim.  from  rat 
=  arat] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Procyon  (q.  v.),  and  esj  >ec. 
Procyon  lotor,  a  handsome  animal,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  cat,  brown  furry  hair,  tail  bushy 
and  ringed ; 

body  large 
and  unwieldy, 
legs  short, 
feet  with 
strong  ftsso- 
rial  claws.  It 
is  omnivor- 
o  u  s  and 
ranges  over 
s  large  part 
Of  North 
America, 
where  it  is 
hunted  for  its 
fur.  The 
Crab-eating  Raccoon  (P.  cancrivorus),  from 
South  America,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Pa- 
nama, differs  chiefly  from  the  former  in  the 
shortness  of  its  fur,  and  consequent  slender 
shape.  The  black-footed  form  has  received 
specific  recognition  as  P.  nigripes.  (Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.,  1875,  p.  421 ;  1885,  pp.  346-53.) 

2.  Pt ."  The  family  Procyonidse  (q.v.). 
raccoon-  dog,  s. 

Zool.:  Nyctereutes  procyonides,  somewhat 
resembling  a  raccoon  in  appearance.  Body 
about  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  covered 
with  long  brown  fur,  tail  about  four  inches 
long  ;  the  back  arched  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  weasel ;  legs  long  and  slender. 

race  (1),  s.  [Fr.  race,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  reiza  = 
a  line,  a  stroke,  a  mark,  cogn.  with  Icel.  reitr 
=  a  scratch,  a  Hue.  Compare  the  use  of  line 
and  lineage  in  the  sense  of  family,  descent. 
Probably  there  was  some  confusion  with  Lat. 
radix,  for  which  see  RACE  (2),  s. ;  Sp.  raza ; 
Port  raca;  Ital.  razza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lineage,  line,  family,  descent. 

"Pupils  ....  of  noble  race." 

Shakesp. ;  fericlet   V.    (Prol.f 

2.  A  class  of  individuals  sprung  from  a 
common  stock ;  the  descendants  collectively 
of  a  commoti  ancestor ;  a  family,  tribe,  nation, 
or  people  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to 
the  same  stock. 

*'  The  whole  race  of  mankind." 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  IT.  L 

3.  The  same  as  II. 

*4.  Origin  ;  hence,  used  for  a  particular  or 
distinguishing  strength,  flavour,  or  taste,  as 
Indicating  the  origin  of  some  natural  produc- 
tion. 

*  '  There  came,  not  six  days  hence,  from  Hull,  a  pip* 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour.' 
'lilt  of  the  right  rac«»"* 

Jfauinger  :  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debit.  L  3. 
•5.   A  strong  flavour,  as  of  wine,  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  amount  of  tartness. 

"  Race  and  mclnesa,  in  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of  t&rt- 
ness."— flfactotone:  Jfote  on  Shaketpear*. 

*6.  Raciness,  spirit,  piquancy. 

"I  think  the  Epistles  of  Phnlarlstohave  more  race, 
more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  seen." — .Sir  !*'.  Temple:  Workt,  iii. 
IE 

*  7.  Natural  disposition ;  inherent  quality. 

"  Now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein.* 

Snaketp. ;  Measure/or  Jfeature,  il.  4. 

IL  Biol. :  A  permanent  variety  of  mankind, 
one  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  a  plant  in  which 
the  characters  are  hereditarily  transmitted. 

race-knife,  s.  A  tool  with  a  bent,  sharp 
Jip  for  scribing. 

•  race  (2),  *  raze,  *.  [O.  Fr.  raw,  raw,  from 
Lat.  radicem,  accus.  of  radix  =  a  root ;  Sp. 
rate.]  [RADIX.]  A  root. 

"  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  raze*  of 
ginger.  —Shaketp.  :  i  Henry  IV.,  li.  L 

race-ginger,  a.  Ginger  in  the  root,  or 
not  pulverized. 


ra$e  (3),  *  rase,  *  rees,  *  res,  *.      [A.S. 

r<fes  =  a  rush,  a  swift  course  ;  cogu.  with  A.S. 
rds  =  a  race,  a  running.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  running ;  a  rapid  coarse. 

"  Doe  seeme  more  slacke,  as  weary  of  their  race." 

Stirling:  Dom*+day  ;  Second  B our*. 

(2)  A  contest  of  speed ;  especially  and  pro- 
perly a  trial  of  speed  in  running,  but  also  ap- 
plied to  contests  in  riding,  driving,  rowing, 
sailing,  &c.,  in  which  the  prize  goes  to  the 
swiftest ;  a  trial  of  speed  for  a  prize  or  honour. 

"  He  that  would  win  the  race  mast  guide  his  bone 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course." 

Covtper;  Truth,  14. 

T  In  the  plural  the  word  usually  means 
horse-races :  as,  Are  you  going  to  the  races  t 

*  (3)  Speed  attained  in  running. 

"  The  flight  of  many  birds  Is  swifter  than  the  roc*  of 
any  beast*."— Bacon:  A'at.  ffitt,,  f  68L 

(4)  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or 
the  passage  for  such  a  current ;  a  powerful 
current  or  heavy  sea  sometimes  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  two  tides:  as,  the  Baa  of 
Alderney,  Portland  Race,  Ac. 

2.  figuratively: 

(1)  A  coarse  which  has  to  be  ran,  passed 
over,  or  gone  through,  the  Idea  of  a  contest 
or  struggle  against  opponents  or  difficulties 
being  understood  :  as,  A  race  for  power,  a  race 
for  wealth,  the  race  of  life,  &c. 

*  (2)  The  course  taken  by  events. 

*  (3)  Prosecution  ;  carrying  on. 

"  The  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  oarrleth  the 
defendant  to  assail  and  Invade  the  ancient  and  Indu- 
bitable patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor."— Aocen;  On 
a  War  with  Spain. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  HydraiU-eng.  :   The  canal  or  coarse  by 
which  water  is  conducted  to  a  water-wheel 
from  the  mill-pond  or  stream  above,  and  is 
conveyed  away  after  having  done  its  work. 
The  water  reaches  the  wheel  by  the  head-race, 
and  leaves  it  by  the  tail-race. 

"  Hen  in  the  bright  gravelly  race*  the  fish  In  couples 
turn  up  furrows  in  the  stream  bed."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug.  18,  1885. 

2.  Weaving:  A  lay-race  (q.T.)u 

race-card,  s.  A  card  on  which  Is  printed 
the  list  of  races  to  be  ran  at  a  meeting,  with 
the  names  of  the  horses  entered,  and  their 
owners,  the  colours  of  the  riders,  weights  to 
be  carried,  Ac. 

race-cloth,  s. 

Manege:  A  cloth  used  In  connection  with 
race-saddles ;  it  has  pockets  to  hold  the 
weights  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rules  of  the  race-course. 

race  course,  s. 

1.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races  are 
run.    It  ia  generally  circular  or  elliptical  in 
shape. 

2.  The  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed 
to  or  from  a  water-wheel ;  a  mill-race, 

race  cup,  s.  A  cup  or  piece  of  plate 
given  as  a  prize  for  a  race, 

race-glass,  *.    A  field-glass  (q.v.). 

race-goer,*.  One  who  habitually  attends 
races. 

"  The  regular  racc-goert,  who  do  not  let  the  state  of 
the  elements  deter  them."—  field,  April  4, 1835. 

race-ground,  «.    A  race-course  (q.v.). 
race-horse,  s. 

1.  Zool.,  Ac. :  A  blood-horse,  specially  bred 
for  racing  or  steeple-chasing.   It  appears  from 
the  first  edition  of  the  Stud  Book  (1791)  that 
the  first  strain  of  Arab  blood  was  derived 
from  a  horse  bought  by  James  I.  of  a  Mr. 
Markham   for  500  guineas,  but    since  then 
many  Arab,  Barb,  and  Turkish   sires   and 
dams  have  contributed  to   form  the  breed 
of  race-horses.    Youatt  (The  Horse,  p.  44.) 
notes  as  their  chief  points  :  A  beautiful  Ara- 
bian head,  fine  and  finely  set-on  neck,  ob- 
lique lengthened  shoulders,  well-bent  hinder 
legs,  ample    muscular   quarters ;    flat    legs, 
rather  short  from  the  knee  downwards,  and 
long  elastic  pastern. 

2.  Ornith. :  Micropterus  brachypterta  (Oidemia 
patachonicUa).    Called  also  the  Steamer-duck. 
Both   names   refer   to  the  swiftness  of  its 
motion  through  the  water. 

race-meeting,  s.  A  certain  day  or  days 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  races  at  a  certain 
place. 


race-saddle,  «. 

Manege :  A  very  small  light  saddle,  UMd  ton 
raring  purposes. 

race-track,  «.    A  race-course. 

*  Face,  a.     [Fr.  rial.']     The  same  as  RAZEE. 
race  (1),  f.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  r*san.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  run  swiftly ;  espec.,  to  contend  in  s 
nee. 

2.  To  follow  racing  systematically,  or  as  a 
profession  ;  to  keep  race-horses. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  run  swiftly  ;  to  cause  to  con, 
tend  In  a  race ;  to  drive  swiftly  in  a  trial  or 
contest  of  speed. 

2.  To  contend  in  a  race  with  or  against. 

*  race  (2),  ».«.    [RASE,  v.] 

*  race  (3),  v.t.    [RASH  (2),  ».]    To  tew  out  or 
away. 

ra  ce'-mate,  «.    A  salt  of  racemic  acid. 

*  rac-e-ma'-tion,  ».    [RACEME.] 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes. 

"  The  whole  ractmation  or  clutter  of  egg*."—  firowtw; 
Vulgar  Jlrrouri,  bit.  ill,  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  The  trimming,  cultivation,  or  gathering 
of  clusters  of  grapes. 

"  Some  curlont  Instrument,  out  of  ItAly  for  rarema- 
tion,  engrafting,  and  iaoculatlug."— hurnet:  Life  •/ 
Bithop  Bfdttt,  p.  120. 

r&9'-eme, «.    [Fr. 

raceme,  from  Lat. 
rnceroum,  accua. 
of  rocemtu  =  A 
cluster  of  grapes ; 
allied  to  Or.  pdf 
(rlua),  genit  pa.- 
yd?  (rkagoa)  =  a 
berry,  espec.  a 
grape ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
racimo.] 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  flowers 
are  on  simple  stalks  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  arranged 
around  a  common  axis.  [C 
EYMB,  CORYMBOSE.] 

"  Its  racemes  of  nodding  whltUh  flowei*1*— Bur* 
roughs:  Ptpaclon,  p.  256. 

r&C'-emed.  o.     [Eng.  rwxm(e);  -ed.]    Having 

a  raceme  or  racemes. 

ra-§e'-mlc,  a.  [Fr.  raeimique,  from  racem* 
=  a  raceme  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from  grapes. 

racemic  acid,  s. 

CH(HO)-COaH 


KACEHB, 


An  acid  found  with  tartaric  acid  In  the  mother 
liquor  of  the  argol  obtained  from  the  grapes 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  and  most 
readily  prepared  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water  to  170°-180', 
In  sealed  tubes.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
less  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  tartaric 
acid.  Racemic  acid  exerts  no  action  on  po- 
larised light,  as  it  is  a  compound  of  dextro- 
tartaric  and  Itevotartaric  acids  in  equal  quan- 
tities. 

racemic  ether,  s. 

Chen.  (PI.) :  The  best  known  compounds  of 
this  group  are  the  acid  racemates  of  ethyl  and 
methyl.  (1)  Ethyl  racemic  acid  (Racemovinic 
acid),  •CtHs(CilliyOt,  Is  produced  by  digest- 
ing four  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  one  part 
of  racemic  acid  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat, 
saturating  with  baric  carbonate,  and  decom- 
posing with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  long  oblique  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (2)  Methyl 
racemic-acid,  CiH^CH^Oe,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rectangular  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  ether. 

r&9  e  mif  -er-ous,  «.  [Lat.  racemus  =  a 
cluster ;  fen  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-cits.]  Bearing  racemes  or  clusters,  as  the 
currant. 

ra-ce  -mo-,  ynf.  [Eng.  racem(lc) ;  o  connect.) 
Derived  from,  or  containing  racemic  acid. 

racemo  -  carbonic  acid,  racemo- 
oxalic  acid,  *.  [DESOXALIC-ACID.] 


l&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


racemose— rack 
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ric  8  moso,  '  raf'-g-mous,  a.  [Lat.  race- 
mosiu  ;  FT.  racemeux ;  Sp.  &  Port,  racimoso ; 
Ital.  rocnnoM.l 

1.  Resembling  a  raotme;  growing  in  the 
form  of  a  raceme. 

2.  Bearing  flowers  in  the  form  of  racemes ; 
racemiferous. 

racemose-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Glands  in  which  the  secreting  cavity 
Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  lobules. 
Those  with  but  few  lobules,  like  the  sebaceous 
glands,  are  sometimes  termed  Simple,  and 
resemble  a  portion  of  larger  or  Compound 
racemose  glands,  of  which  the  mammary 
gland  is  an  example. 

r&9'  e-mose-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  racemou;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  racemose  manner. 

raccmosoly  corymbose,  a. 

Bat.  (Of  flowers):  Disposed  in  *  manner 
between  a  corymb  and  a  raceme,  or  composed 
of  numerous  racemes  forming  a  corymb. 

ra-ce-md-vin'-lc,  a.     [Pref.  racemo-,   and 
Eng.    vinic.]     Derived  'from   or  containing 
racemic  acid  and  ethyl. 
racemo vtnlc-acld,  s.  [RACEMIC-ETHER.] 

rac-6-mule,  s.    [Eng.  racem(e);  dimin.  suff. 
-ule.} 
Bat. :  A  small  raceme. 

ra-fem'-u-ldse,  a.      [Eng.  racemule;  •<»».] 
Bat. :  Bearing  very  small  racemes. 

ra9'  er,  f.    [Eng.  rode),  v. ;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  races ;  one  who  contends  in  a 
race. 

"  LeM  swiftly  to  the  goal  a  racer  flies." 

H'rtle :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  vL 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  kept  for  racing,  as  a 
race-horse,  a  racing  yacht,  bicycle,  Ac. 

II.  Zoal.  :  Ophibolus  getulus,  an  American 
snake,  black  in  colour,  and  with  a  slender 
body.  So  called  because  it  glides  very  quickly. 

•rach,   *rache,  *racche,   "ratehe,  s. 

llcel.  rakki;  O.  8w.  racha  =  a  bitch.)  A  dog 
which  hunted  by  scent,  as  distinguished  from 
•  greyhound.  [BHACH.] 

"  They  hunt  about  us  doth  a  rache." 
Old  Poem,  in  Alhmole'l  TJteat.  Vhem.,  p.  155. 

•  ra-chl-al'-gi-a,  s.  [Eng.,  4sc.  rachis,  and 
Gr.  iA-yo!  (nlgos)  =  pain.) 

Patliol. :  Pains  of  the  bowels,  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
(Parr.) 

ra-chid'-J-an,  a.  [Gr.  pax«  (rhachis)  =  the 
spine  or  backbone.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spine ;  vertebral. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  rachis  of  an  odonto- 
phore. 

"  The  rachidian  teeth  sometimes  form  A  tingle 
aeries."-  Woodward :  Mollutca  (ed.  3rd),  p.  2L 

t  ra-ohil'-la,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
rachis  (q.v.)Ij 

Bot. :  The  zigzag  rachis  or  axis  on  which  the 
florets  are  arranged  in  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

ra  Chi  ~6  don,  >.  [Gr.  p«x«  (rhachit)  =  the 
spine ;  -otion.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the 
anomalous  family  Rachiodontidse,  with  three 
species.  Th«  nomenclature  of  the  genus  is 
very  confused.  It  is  also  known  as  Anodon 
(Smith),  Deirodon  (Owen),  Dasypeltis  (Wag- 
ler),  and  the  type-species  Rachiodon  scaber  — 
Coluber  scaber  (Linn.).  There  are  no  true 
teeth ;  but  so-called  gular  teeth  are  present, 
these  being  really  the  tips  of  the  long  in- 
ferior spines  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  ver- 
tebrse.  These  snakes  live  principally  on  eggs, 
and  when  the  shell  is  broken  by  the  gular 
teeth  it  is  ejected  from  the  mouth  and  the 
fluid  contents  pass,  with  little  or  no  waste, 
into  the  stomach. 

ra-chi'-o'-dftnt,  a.  [RACHIODONTID.B.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  family 
Rachiodontida3 ;  possessing  gular  teeth. 

ra-chi-d-don'-tK-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ra- 
chiodon,  genit.  rachiodont(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.]  . 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Colubriform  Snakes,  of 
doubtful  affinities,  from  South  and  West 
Africa,  with  a  single  genus  Rachiodon  (q.v.). 


ra'  chis,  s.    [Gr.  =  the  spine  or  backbone.) 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  axis  of  inflorescence  ;  a  peduncle 
proceeding  nearly  in  a  right  line  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence.  (Lindley.) 

(2)  (Of  Composites):  A  receptacle,  not  fleshy, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre.    (Ijesslng.) 

(3)  The  caudex  of  an  acotyledonous  plant. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

t  (1)  The  spine,  either  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  vertebrates. 
(2)  The  central  portion  of  an  odontophore. 

ra-chit  Ic,  a.  (RACHITIS.)  Of  or  pertaining 
'to  rachitis ;  rickety. 

ra-chi'-tis,  i.    [Eng.,  &c.,  racMis);  -itis.] 

1.  Pathol. :  [RICKETS]. 

2.  Veg.  Path. :  Abortion  of  the  fruit  or  seed. 

pa'-ohl-tome, ».  [Eng.,  &a.  rachit,  and  Gr. 
rofirj  (tome)  =  a  cutting.) 

Surg. :  A  post-mortem  or  dissecting  in- 
strument for  opening  the  spinal  canal. 

ra'-ci-ai,  a.  [Eng.  rac(e)  (1),  s. ;  -ial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  race,  family,  or  descent ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  races  of  mankind ;  ethno- 
logical. 

"  The  object  of  my  museum  U  not  racial."—  Daily 
irey*,  Aug.  2,  1881. 

ra'-9l-lj-,  adv.  [Eng.  racy;  -ly.]  In  a  racy 
manner. 

*  rao-ine,  s.    [Fr.)    A  root. 
rac-I  ness.s.  [Eng.  racy ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  racy ;  piquency,  pungency. 

ra'-cing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RACE  (IX  ».] 
racing-bit,  ». 

Manege :  A  light  jointed-ring  bit,  the  loose 
rings  varying  in  size  from  three  to  six  inches. 

racing-calendar,  s.  A  list  of  races  to 
be  run,  and  of  races  run  with  their  results. 

rack  (1),  «.  [See  def.)  An  abbreviation  of 
arrack  (q.v.)  :  as,  rack  punch. 

rack  (2),  *  racke,  *  rekke,  ».    [Prop,  that 
which  is  stretched  out  or  straight,  from  rack, 
v. :  cf.  Ger.  rack  —  a  rail,  a  bar,  a  framework ; 
Prov.    Ger.    reck  =  a  scaffold;    reckbank  =  a 
rack  for  torture  ;   recke  =  a  stretcher  ;  Low 
Ger.  rakk  =  a  shelf,  as  in  Eng.  plate-racfc.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument  for  stretching  or  strain- 
ing :  as, 

(a)  A  contrivance  or  appliance  for  bending 
a  bow. 

"  These  bows  .  .  .  were  beiit  only  by  a  man'*  Im- 
mediate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender 
or  rack."—  WiUcint:  Mathematical  Maffick. 

(b)  An  apparatus  for  the  judicial  torture  of 
criminals  or  suspected  persons.    It  consisted 
of  a  large,  open  wooden  frame,  within  which 
the  person  to  be  tortured  was  laid  on  his  back 
on  the  floor,  with  his  wrists  and  ankles  fas- 
tened by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of 
the  frame.    These  rollers  were  then  drawn  or 
moved  in  opposite  directions  until  the  body 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame.  Interrogations 
were  then  put,  and  if  the  prisoner  refused  to 
answer,  or  if  his  answers  were  not  considered 
satisfactory,  the  rollers  were  further  moved, 
until  at  last  the  bones  of  the  sufferer  were  forced 
from  their  sockets.    The  rack  was  formerly 
much  used  by  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
cases  of  traitors  or  conspirators,  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  to  force  a  recanta- 
tion of  heretical  or  so-called  heretical  opinions. 

"  The  trial  by  rack  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England  ;  though  once,  when  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Suffolk,  and  other  ministers  of  Henry  VI..  had  laid  a 
design  to  introduce  the  civil  law  into  this  kingdom  as 
the  role  of  government,  for  the  beginning  thereof 
they  erected  a  rack  for  torture  ;  whicn  was  called  in 
derision  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter,  and  still 
remains  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  where  it  was  oc- 
casionally used  as  an  engine  of  state,  not  of  law,  more 
than  once  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."—  Black- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  IV.,  ch  25. 

(2)  An  open  framework  or  grating :  as, 
(a)  A  grating  on  which  bacon  is  laid. 

(6)  A  framework  on  or  in  which  articles  are 
laid  or  arranged  :  as,  a  plate-racfc,  a  bottle- 
rack,  a  hat-rocfc,  &C. 

(c)  A  frame  of  open-work  to  hold  hay  or 
other  food  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep. 

"  Unyoke  the  steed,  hit  rackt  heap  high  with  hay." 
Orainger :  TitntUui.  ii.  L 


(d)  A  frame  to  carry  hay  or  grain,  placed 
on  wheels,  for  hauling  in  the  harvest. 
*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  That  which  is  extorted  ;  an  extortion,  an 
exaction.    [RACK-RENT.] 

"  The  great  rents  and  rackt  would  be  unsupporta.ble." 
— Bandyi  :  State  of  Religion.  O.  2  b. 

(2)  Torture ;    extreme    pain    or    anguish ; 
agony. 

••  A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack."— Temple. 
IX  Technically: 

1.  Gearing :  A  toothed  bar  whose  pitch-lint 
Is  straight,  adapted  to  work  into  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel  [PINION,  ».,  II.],  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  rectilinear  into  circular  motion,  or 
vice  versa..     This  contrivance  is  called  a  rack- 
and-pinion,  and  the  motion  so  imparted  rack- 
and-pinion  motion. 

2.  Horol. :  A  steel  piece  in  the  striking  part 
of  a  clock.  It  consists  of  a  bar  attached  radially 
to  an  axis,  and  having  a  lower  and  an  upper 
arm.   The  former  is  called  the  rack-tail  (q.v.). 
The  latter  is  indented  with  twelve  notches, 
to  effect  the  striking  of  the  right  number. 

3.  Lace:   A   certain  length  of  lace-work, 
counted  perpendicularly,  and  containing  240 
meshes. 

4.  Metatt.  :  An  inclined  frame  or  table,  open 
at  the  foot,  and  upon  which  metalliferous 
slimes  are  placed  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of 
water,  which  washes  off  the  lighter  portions. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  frame  of  wood  wfth  belaying-pins,  or 
a  row  of  blocks  for  fair-leaders,  or  a  row  of 
sheaves  for  reeving  the  running-rigging. 

(2)  A  frame  with  holes  for  round-shot. 

(3)  A  box  in  which  the  halyards  are  coiled 
away. 

U  (1)  Rack-and-pinion :  [RACK  (2), «.,  II.  1.1 

*  (2)  To  live  at  rack  and  manger :  To  live  of 
the  best  at  free  cost.  (Carlyle  :  Past  £  Present, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

rack-bar, «. 

Naut. :  A  billet)  of  wood  used  to  twist  the 
bight  of  a  rope,  called  a  swifter,  in  order  to 
bind  a  rope  firmly  together. 

rack-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  range  of  sheaves  cut  in  one  piece 
of  wood  for  running  ropes  to  lead  through. 

rack-rail,  s.  A  rail  laid  alongside  the 
bearing  rails  of  a  railway,  and  having  cogs 
into  which  meshes  a  cog-wheel  on  the  loco- 
motive. Now  only  to  be  found  in  some  forms 
of  inclined-plane  railways. 

rack-rent,  s.  A  rent  raised  to  the  utter- 
most ;  a  rent  stretched  to  the  full  value,  and 
greater  than  any  tenant  can  reasonably  b» 
expected  to  pay. 

rack-rent,  v.t.  To  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rack-rent ;  to  assess  at  a  rack-rent. 

"Men  whose  poverty  was  brought  about  by  rack. 
rtntirv'-Titttei,  March  SO,  1886. 

rack-renter,  s. 

1,  One  who  rack-rents  his  tenants. 

"The  landlords,  whose  leases  have  fallen  in.  and  who 
have  now  become  rack-renteri.  often  of  very  disreputa- 
ble property."— Pall  Matt  Oatette,  Dec.  «.  1888. 

•  2.  One  who  is  rack-rented.    (WKarton.) 
rack-saw,  s.    A  saw  with  wide  teeth. 

rack-tail,  •. 

Horol. :  A  bent  arm  connected  with  the 
toothed  segment-rack,  by  which  the  striking 
mechanism  of  a  repeating  clock  is  let  off. 

rack-vintage,  *•  Wines  drawn  from  the 
lees. 

rack-work,  ».  A  piece  of  mechanism 
in  which  a  rack  is  used ;  a  rack-and-pinion  or 
the  like. 

•rack  (3),  *  racke,  «.  [A.8.  hnuxa.]  The 
neck  and  spine  of  a  fore-quarter  of  veal  or 
mutton. 

"A  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  at  mutton."— 
Barton :  .fruit.  Melancholy,  p.  47. 

rack  (4),  *rac.  "rakke,  *rak,».    [Icel. 

rek  =  drift,  motion ;  skyrck  =  the  rack  or  dri  ft- 
ing  clouds,  from  reka  =  to  drive,  to  toss.) 
[WRACK.)  Light  vapoury  clouds;  floating 
vapour  in  the  sky. 

"  Mixed  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly.* 

Bcott:  Marmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

rack  (5),  ».  [For  wreck  (q.v.).]  Wreck,  ruin, 
destruction  ;  now  used  only  in  the  phrases  to 
go  to  rack,  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejfist.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sham,   -tion,  -sioa  =  •bun;  -Jion,  -slon  =  znao.   -clous,  -tious,  -aloas  =  shu«.   -We, -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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rack— radial 


rick  (6),  «.     [Either  for  rock,  v.,  or  connected 
with  rack  (5),  s.l 
Manege:  A  quick  amble. 

•  OoL  Dodge*  definition  o(  a  nit*  it  th»t  It  U  half- 
WAV  between  a  pace  aud  *  trot"— jfefd.  UcU  17. 1685. 

r&ck  (7),  *.  [Cf.  Icel.  rcto  =  to  drive.]  A 
track,  a  cart-rut. 

r&ck  (1),  •  racke,  v.t.  T0.  Dut.  m<;iten  =  to 
stretch,  to  reach  ;  rackrn  =  to  rack,  to  torture ; 
Icel.  rekja  =  to  stretch,  to  trace;  rekkjii  = 
to  strain  ;  Ger.  recken  =  to  stretch  :  Dan. 
ra'kke.  Back  is  closely  connected  with  reach 
(q.v.),  and  is  a  doublet  of  nitch  (q.v.).J 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literatty: 

"(1)  To  stretch,  to  strain. 

(2)  To  stretch  or  strain  on  the  rack ;  to  wit 
to  the  rack  ;  to  torture  with  the  rack. 

"  He  was  racked  and  miserably  tormented,  to  the  In- 
tent he  should  either  duui^e  hU  opinion  or  con/ense 
other  of  his  profession. "— fox :  Table  of  french  -Var- 
turi  (an.  1551). 

(8)  To  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame :  as, 
To  rack  bottles. 
1  Firriiratinly  : 

*  (I)  To  stretch,  to  heighten,  to  exaggerate. 
"What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 

Whiles  we  enluy  It :  l.nt  Mug  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why.  then  we  met  the  v»lu«  - 

filuiketit.  :  Much  'A,  About  Nothing,  tv.  1. 

(2)  To  strain,  to  stretch,  to  worry,  to 
«*u/le  :  as,  To  rack  one's  brains. 

*  (3)  To  wrest,  to  distort,  to  strain,  to  pervert, 

"  Racking  and  stretching  Scripture  farther  than  by 
Goii  wu  meant,"—  Hooker;  £ccl«a  Polity. 

(4)  To  raise  to  the  highest  or  uttermost 
point :  as,  To  rack  rents. 

*  (5)  To  harass  or  oppress  by  exacting  exces- 
sive rents.  (Drydm:  Hind  <t  Panther,  iii.  917.) 

•(6)  To  oppress  by  exaction  generally. 

"The  Commons  halt  thon  racked.* 

Mu*<«». .-  1  Henr*  F/.,  L  I. 

*  (7)  To  torture ;  to  affect  with  extreme  pain, 
torment,  or  anguish.  (Milton:  P.  £.,  11L  203.) 

IL  Mining: :  To  wash  on  the  rack.  [RACK  (2), 
*,  IL  4.1 

U  To  rack  a  tackle: 

Naut. :  To  bind  together  two  ropes  of  a 
tackle  to  retain  it  at  a  tension  and  prevent  the 
ropes  reeving  back  through  the  blocks. 

r&ck  (2),  r.i.  [BACK  (5),  >.]  To  fly,  as  vapour 
or  light  floating  clouds.  (Scott :  Rokcby,  L  1.) 

Tick  (3),  v.i.    (RACK  (7),  *.] 

Manfge :  To  go  at  a  racking  pace ;  to  amble 

quickly. 

"  H«  did  not  BO  much  AS  rack.' — fuHeri  Werthiet, 
11.178. 

r&ck  (4),  v.t,  (O.  FT.  ragui,  vtn  raqul  =  small 
or  coarse  wine  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  the 
grapes,  already  drained  of  all  their  best  moist- 
ure (Cufyruve).]  To  draw  off  from  the  lees ;  to 
draw  off,  as  pure  liquor,  from  its  sediment. 

"  Soaue  roll  their  auk  abont  the  cellar  to  mix  it  with 
the  Uf  B,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement,  rack  it 
off."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

•rick  (5),  v.i.    [RECK.] 

•rick  (6),  f.t  [A.8.  rtccan.}  To  relate. 
[RECKON.] 

*  rack  or  (1),  «.    [Eng.  rack  (1),  v. ;  -«r.) 

1.  One  who  racks,  tortures,  or  torments. 

2.  One  who  harasses  or  oppresses  by  exac- 
tions. 

3.  One  who  wrests,  twists,  perverts,  or  dis- 
torts. 

"  These  rooters  of  Scri  [itures  are  by  St  Peter  styled, 
unstable."— Hale*:  Golden  Remain*,  p.  IL 

r&ck'-er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  rack  (S),  v. ;  -or.)  A 
horse  which  moves  at  a  racking  pace. 

"  As  to  pace,  a  ricker  will  go  six  miles  an  hour."— 
Field,  Oct  17.  1884. 

r&ck'-er  (3),  «.    [Eng.  rack  (4),  v. ;  -or.]    One 

who  racks  liquors,  as  wine,  ate. 

r&ck'-St  (1),  «.  [Gael,  racaid  =  a  noise,  a  dis- 
turbance, fron,  rac  =  to  make  a  noiae  like 
geese  or  ducks.  Cf.  rackle.\ 

1.  A  noise,  a  clamour,  a  din ;  ft  confused 
clattering  noise. 

"  What  an  Infernal  rncttet  and  riot ! " 

Lontfelln* :  Golden  Ley  mi,  IV. 

2.  A  smart  stroke.    (Scotch.) 

H  (1)  To  be  (or  go)  on  the  racket :  To  go  on 
the  loose ;  to  be  dissipated.  (Slang.) 

"  He  had  been  off  on  the  racket,  perhaps  for  a  week 
at  a  time."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  13. 1884. 


(S)  To  stand  the  racket :  To  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  to  be  responsible ;  to  put  up  with. 

"  He  la  as  ready  as  myself  to  stand  tAe  racket  of  sub- 
sequent proceedings.  "—Doug  Telegraph,  Sept  S,  1882. 

rick  ot  (2),  rtv-quet,  •  rak-et,  «.  [Fr. 
raqufttc,  from  8p.  raqutta  =  a  racket,  from 
Arab,  rdhat  =  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rtiJi  =•  the 
palms.  Cf.  Fr.  paume  =  (1)  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  (2)  tennis.) 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  players  at 
tennis  or  rackets  strike  the  ball ;  a  bat,  con- 
sisting of  an  elliptical  loop  formed  of  a  thin 
strip  of  wood,  across  which  net-work  of  cord 
or  gut  is  stretched,  and  to  which  a  handle  is 
attached. 

"  When  we  have  match 'd  our  rackvtt  to  these  balls." 
Stakerp.  :  Henrf  V,  L  1 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  of  ball ;  a  modern  variety  of 
the  old  game  of  tennis  (q.v.). 

S.  A  snow-shoe,  formed  of  cords  stretched 
across  a  long  and  narrow  frame  of  light  wood. 
(Used  ID  Canada.) 

t.  A  broad,  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a 
horse,  to  enable  him  to  step  on  marshy  or 
wet  ground.  (Webster.) 

5.  Ornith. :  A  spatule  (q.v.). 

racket-court,   *  racket  ground.   >. 

A  court  or  area  in  which  the  game  of  rackets 
is  played. 

"  The  area.  It  appeared  .  .  .  wajs  the  rackeCfroemd." 
—Dickenl :  Pickwick,  ch.  III. 

racket-tails,  s.  pt. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Steganura  (q.v.),  so 
called  because  the  tail  terminates  in  a  spatule. 

•  rick-St  (1),  v.i.    [RACKETO),*-.,    To  knock 
abont ;  to  frolic. 

"The  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  have  racketed 
about  like  other  people,  "-i".  Carter  :  Letter*.  L  K. 

•r&ck'-et(2),r.(.  [RACKET  (2), ».)  To  strike, 
as  with  a  racket ;  to  toss. 

"Thus,  like  a  tennis-ball,  la  poor  man  rurtrfed  from 
one  temptation  to  another."— Sevyt :  Jftnc  .Sermons, 
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•  rao'-kSt-er,  ».     [Eng.  racket  (I),  v. ;  -«•.] 
A  person  given  to  racketing  or  noisy  frolic ; 
a  gay  or  dissipated  person. 

-I  shall  be  a  rocketer,  I  doubt"— flfcAorrfjon.-  Sir 
a.  Orandleoa,  L  117. 

•  r&o'-kett,  *  rak  kett,  t.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful] 

Muric: 

1.  An  obsolete  wind  instrument 
of  the  double  bassoon  kind,  having 
ventages,  but  no  keys.    It  was  nut 
of  an  extended  compass,  being  In- 
capable of  producing  harmonics.   It 
was  a  double-reed  Instrument,  the 
reed  being  at  the  end  of  a  tube 
through  which   the   player   blew. 
The  tone  was  nasal  and  produced 
with  difficulty.     The  rackett  was 
Improved  by  Denner  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  but  was 

not  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  then 
much  superior  bassoon. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  8  ft.  pitch. 

r&ck'-eVy.rack'-et-tfta.   [Eng.  racket  (1), 

«• ;  •»•] 

1.  Making    •    racket    or    noise;     noisy, 
clamoruus. 

2.  Gay,  dissipated. 

"  The  unhappy  dispenser  of  police  law  and  his 
rackets  ton."— AtUy  Telegraph,  Feb.  20.  ISM. 

rack'-ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,&s.    [RACK  (4),  v.) 
'A.  t  B.  At  pr.  par.  ft  partictp.  adv. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubit. :  The  act  of  decanting  wine 

from  the  lees  in  a  cask,  after  fermentation  or 

fining. 
racking-can,  j. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vessel  for  clearing  wine 
from  the  lees. 

2.  ll'.tM. :  A  can  filled  with  sour  beer,  in 
which  wire  is  steeped  before  drawing. 

ra-co'-dl-um, «.    [ANTENNAMA  (2).] 

ra-coon ,  s.    [RACCOOS.] 

ra-coon  -da,  ».    [Native  name.]    [Co.ro.] 

Ba-co'-vi-an,  a.  &  t.    [From  Racovla,  the 
Latin  name  of  Racow,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Czarna.    It  was  built  In  1569.] 
A.  At  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Rakow. 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  Surinian  ln-lnnging  to  Rfc- 
cow,  where  that  sect  had  a  celebrated  school 
or  college. 

Racovlan  catechism,  a 

TheoL,  &c.  :  A  catechism  containing  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  Socinian  creed.  Properly 
speaking  there  were  two,  a  smaller  and  a  larger, 
both  published  in  Germany  by  Bmalcius,  the 
former  in  1005,  the  latter  in  1608.  The  larger 
one  was  translated  into  English  in  1052, 
probably  by  John  Diddle. 

rac'-quot  (q.u  as  k),  a,    (RACK  ET  (2),  *.  J 

-^,  o.    [From  TOM  (2),  s.] 

1.  Strongly  flavoured  ;  tasting  of  the  soil. 

"  The  racy  Juice 

Strong  with  delicious  flavour,  strikes  the  sense." 
Phlllpi:  CereaMa. 

2.  Having  a  strong  distinctive  character  ; 
spirited,  pungent,  piquant. 

"  Rich  racy  verses  In  which  we 

The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see." 
00*Rl«y.  Aneteerlom  Copt  of  t'ereef. 

*  rad  (IX  pr*.  o/».    [RiDK,  «.] 

*  r&d  (2),  •  red,  •  radde,  pret.  oft.    [READ.] 

rad,«.     [Seedef.]    Acontract  of  Radical  (q.v.). 

"They  say  the  Rads  are  going  to  throw  us  over."— 

B.  OUraeli: 


rad,  •  rade,  a.  [Icel.  hmddr.]  Afraid, 
frightened.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  the  erle  lul  m<l«."    Jsfi  iincoM.  A.  I  IT.  la.  lift 

ra'-dau-Ito  (an  as  o%).  a,  [After  Radau 
Valley,  Hartz,  where  found  ;  «uff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Labradorite  (q.v.),  form- 
ing one  of  the  constituents  of  a  gabbro. 
Believed  by  Breithanpt  to  differ  from  ordinary 
Labradorite  in  its  chemical  composition. 

rad  -die  0).  rod-le,  rud  -die,  ».t  tProb. 
a  corrupt,  of  hurdle  or  riddle.] 

1.  To  interweave,  to  intertwist,  to  wind 
together. 

1.  To  wrinkle. 

rad  -die  ,(2),  v.t.  [RADDLI  (2),  «.J  To  paint 
as  with  ruddle. 

-KtidJlcd  like  an  old  bell-wether.*—  ntadterew: 
Xnecomee.  ch.  IliiLI 


rad'-dle  (3),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful]  To  get 
over  work  in  a  slovenly,  careless  manner. 

rad'-dle (IX * rad-el, ».    [RADDLE,*.) 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  branch  or  supple  piece  of  wood  Inter- 
woven with  others  bi-tween  stakes  to  form  a 
fence ;  also  a  piece  of  lath  or  similar  piece  of 
wood. 

"The  house*  of  the  Britons  were  illghtlle  set  vp 
with  a  few  posts  and  many  radell.—BoHntJied: 
Detail*,  of  Una.,  bk.  II.,  ch.  lU. 

2.  A   hedge   formed  by  Interweaving  the 
shoots  and  branches  of  trees   and   shrubs. 
(Pror.) 

H.  Technically: 

L  Metall. :  The  same  as  RABBLE,  (2). 

2.  Naut.:  Interlacing  yams  to  make  flat 
gasket. 

3.  Weav. :  A  bar  with  upright  pegs,  used  %tr 
weavers  to  keep  the  threads  In  place  when 
winding  the  warp  on  to  the  beam. 

raddle-hedge.  «.    A  hedge  formed  by 
interweaving  the  branches  or  twigs  together. 

r&d' -die  (2),  <.  [RcDDLK.]  A  red  pigment 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

"A  yellow  cheek  behind  a  raddle  CM  rouge.'— 
TkacXtray  :  Roundabout  Papert,  No.  Si. 

r&d'-dick,  s.  [RUDDOCK.]  The  robin-redbreast. 

"The  raddnrk  would 
With  charitable  bill  bring  toee  all  thls.- 

Shaketp.  :  Cl/mMint,  a.  A 

*  rade, «.    [RAtn.] 
•rade, ;irf(.  o/t>.    [RiDB,  r.J 

*ra-deau'  (ean  as  o),  «.  [Fr,  from  Lat 
rates  =  a  boat,  a  raft.)  A  number  of  pieces  of 
wood  bound  together  to  form  a  float ;  a  raft 

*  radevore,  i.    lEtym.  doubtful.]    Tapestry. 

*  r&dge, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Some  kind  of 
wildfowL 

"  The  Kadffe  U  next  unto  the  Teale  In  (roodnesea,"— 
rentier:  Via  recta  ad  t'itam  longam,  p.  90. 

ra'-dl-al,  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat  radius  =  a  radius 
(q.v.).J 


late,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  ear.  rale,  fall:  try,  Syrian.    SB.  ee  =  e :  cy  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


radially— radical 
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J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  a  radius. 

2.  Resembling,  or  having  the   quality   or 
appearance  of  a  ray  or  radius ;   grouped  or 
appearing  like  radii  or  rays ;  shooting  out  as 
from  a  centre. 

"  Radlolarla,  so  called  from  the  radial  arrangement 
at  their  pseudopodia."— Scribner'l  Magaiine,  June, 
1877,  p.  1M. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radius  i 
is,  the  radial  artery,  nerve,  and  vein. 

2.  Hot. :  Growing  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

radial-curves,  >.  pi. 

Geom. :  Curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose 
ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the 
including  centre,  and  appear  like  so  many 
semi-diameters. 

radial  fibres,  -  j«.  [MULLERIAN-KBBES.] 

radial-symmetry,  t. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  arrangement  of  similar 
parts  round  a  central  axis.  Used  chiefly  of 
the  Echiuoderms;  but  the  radial  symmetry 
Is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as 
in  very  many  a  medium  plane  can  be  found, 
the  parts  on  each  side  of  which  are  disposed 
symmetrically  in  relation  to  that  plane,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  embryo  leaves  the 
egg  asabilaterally  symmetrical  larva.  (Huxley: 
Comp.  Anat.  Invert.,  ch.  ix.) 

l*-d)[-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  radial;  -Zy.)  In  s 
radial  manner ;  like  radii  or  rays. 

"The  pseudopodia  do  not  extend  straight  out 
radialli. "-Scriinti'i  Jlayatine,  June,  1»77,  p.  1M. 

ra'-dl-anje,  ra'-dl-an-9y,  «.  [Eng. 
radia-nif);  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  radiant ;  brightness  appearing  or  shoot- 
ing in  rays ;  bright  or  brilliant  lustre ;  vivid 
brightness. 

"She  shtn'd  in  an  attire 
That  cast  a  radiance  past  the  ray  of  nre." 

Chapman  :  ffomvr  ;  Hynvnt  to  Vemu. 

ra'  dl  ant,  *  ra-dl  aunt,  *  ra  dl  aunte, 
ra-dy-aunt,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  radians,  geuit. 
radiantis,  pr.  par.  of  radio  =  to  radiate  (q.v.); 
FT.  radiant ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  radiant*.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Radiating  ;  proceeding  in  the  form  of  or 
resembling  rays ;  giving  out  rays ;  radiated, 
radiate. 

2.  Darting,  shooting,  or  emitting  rays  of 
light  or  heat ;  sparkling  with  beams  of  light ; 
shining ;  vividly  bright  or  sparkling. 

"  From  hi*  radiant  seat  he  rose." 

Jlittou:  P.L.-L.I 
a  Exhibiting  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction ;  beaming :  as,  a 
radiant  countenance. 
1L  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  Diverging  from 
•  common   centre,   like 
imys. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  any  ordinary  or          RADIANT. 
charge,  when  it  is  repre- 
sented edged  with  rays  or  beams ;  rayonuant ; 
nyonnee. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Astron. :  The  point  In  the  heavens  from 
which  a  star-shower  seems  to  proceed. 

"There  was  a  family  likeness  about  all  meteors 
coming  from  the  same  radiant."— Athenaeum,  Dec.  "" 
law. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  proceeding  from  a 
given  point  or  tixed  pole,  about  which  it  is 
conceived  to  revolve. 

8.  Opllct :  The  luminous  body  or  point  from 
which  rays  of  light  falling  on  a  lens  or  mirror 
diverge. 

radiant-flower,  >. 

Sot. :  A  compound  flower  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  are  long  and  spreading  anc 
unlike  those  of  the  ray. 

radiant-heat,  s. 

Physics :  Heat  radiating  from  a  heated  bod; 
as  distinguished  from  that  transmitted  bj 
intervening  media. 

radiant-point, «.    [RADIANT,  B.  1.] 
radiant-stigma,  s. 

But. :  A  stigma  having  divisions  resemblini 
the  rays  of  a  star. 


ra'-dl-ant-ly.  «  ra-di-ant-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
radiant;  -ly.]  In  a  radiant  manner;  with 
radiance  or  beaming  brightness  ;  with  glitter- 
ing lustre  or  splendour. 

*•  A  certaine  vessel!  .  .  .  .  »  radiantl it  wrought."— 
Fox :  Mart  art,  (an.  027). 

ra-dl-ar'-i-a,  >.  pi.    [RADIUS,] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  group  of  Invertebrata,  containing  the 
Echinodermata  and  Meduste.    (Lamarck.) 

2.  A  sub-province  of  Invertebrata,    con- 
taining   the    Echinodennata,    Bryoaoa,    An- 
thozoa,    Acalephse.    and   Hydrozau.     (Owen: 
Anat.  Invert,  (ed.  2nd),  p.  16.) 

ra'-dl-ar-y,   a.     [Lat.   rodiut  =  a  radius 
(q.v.).]  'One  of  the  Radiata  (q.v.). 

ra-dl-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [L>t. neut-  P1-  °*  rodiotut, 
pa.  par.  of  radio  =  to  radiate  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  term  Introduced  by  Cuvier,  In  1812, 
for  the  lowest  of  his  great  groups  or  em- 
branchementf.  He  described  them  as  having 
radial,  instead  of  bilateral,  symmetry,  appa- 
rently destitute  of  nervous  system  and  sense 
organs,  having  the  circulatory  system  rudi- 
mentary or  absent,  and  respiratory  organs  on 
or  co-extensive  with  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
and  included  the  Echinodermata,  Acalepha, 
Entozoa.  Polypi,  and  Infusoria.  Wider  know- 
ledge led  to  the  narrowing  of  the  limits  of 
this  group,  and  though  Agasslz  (Classification, 
p.  894)  pleaded  for  its  retention  (with  the 
three  classes  of  Polypi,  Aealephse,  and  ttie 
EcliinodermsX  Huxley's  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  finally  broke  up  what  he  called 
the  "  radiate  mob"  (p.  80),  and  distributed  its 
constituents  among  the  Echinodermata,  Poly- 
zoa,  Termes,  Coelenterata,  and  Protozoa. 

ra'  cH  ate,  v.i.  &  (.    [Lat.  radiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
radio  =  to  shoot  out  rays ;  radius  =  a  ray  ; 
Ital.  radiare ;  Sp.  radiar.]    [RADIUS,  RAY.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  rays  or  beams ;  to  be  radiant ;  to 
shine,  to  sparkle. 

"  Virtue*  .  .  .  radMe  like  the  sun  at  noon." 

lltnmtl :  Pref.  to  HerberCl  lltnra  rill. 

2.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  rays  or  straight 
lines  from  a  point  or  surface,  as  heat  or  light. 

"Light  radiata  from  luminous  hodies  directly  to 
our  eyes."— Lock* :  Nat.  Philot.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  a  central 
point.  (Tennyson :  In  Memariam,  Ixxxviii.  5.) 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  emit  or  send  out,  as  rays,  In  s  direct 
line  from  a  point  or  surface. 

*  2.  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate,  to  irradiate ; 
to  shed  light  or  brightness  on. 

ra'-dl-ate,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  radtatia  ;  Ital.  ra- 

diato;  Sp.  radiado.]    [RADIATE,  v.} 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  rays  or  lines  pro- 
ceeding from  or  as  (rum  a  centre ;  adorned 
with  rays  ;  radiated. 

U,  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Diverging  from  a  common  centre. 
[RADIANT.] 

2.  M in. :  Having  crystals  or  fibres  diverging 
as  from  a  centre. 

*  3.  ifool. :  Having  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  sensation  arranged  circularly  arouud  a 
common  centre. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  division  Radiata. 

ra'  dtat-ed,  a.  [RADIATE,  a.]  Adorned 
with  rays  or  radiations ;  rayed,  radiate. 

radiated  Iron-pyrites,  >.  pi.    [MAR 

OASITE.] 

radiated  ligament,  s.  The  anterior 
costocentral  ligament  of  the  ribs. 

radiated  -tortoiso,  s. 

Zool. :  Tettudo  radiate,  from  Madagascar. 

ra'-di-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  radiate ; -Zy.]  In  a 
radiate  manner ;  with  rays  or  radiations  fron 
the  centre. 

ra'-dl  at-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RADIATE,  v.] 

Botany : 

1.  Diverging  from  a  common  centre  or  from 
the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Spec.,  of  an 
exogenous  leaf,  having  several  ribs  radiating 
from  the  base  to  the  circumference,  as  a  lobec 
leaf. 


2.  Forming  apparent  rays  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  as  the  outer  florets  of  many 
umbellifers. 

ra'-di-at-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  radiating;  -ly.] 
In  a  radiating  manner  ;  with  radiations  ;  radl- 
ately. 

ra-dl- a'-tlon,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radiation*™, 
accus.  of  radialiot  from  radUitu-s,  pa.  par.  of 
radio  =  to  radiate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  radiation;  ItaL 
radiazione.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  radiating ;  the  state  of  being 
radiated  ;  the  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays. 

"  We  make  demonstrations  of  all  lights,  and  radim- 
tiont.  and  of  all  colours."— fi««m  :  Jf«w  Atlantit,  p.  «. 

2.  Emission  and  diffusion  from  a  central 
point  in  every  direction. 

"So  it  'sound]  naralleteth  in  so  many  other  thing! 

with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of  thinns  invisible,"— 

Bacon  :  flat.  Bitt.,  J  126. 

1L  Physics:  The  transmission  of  heat,  light, 
or  actinic  power  (hence  known  as  forms  of 
"  radiant  energy  "),  from  one  body  to  another 
without  raising  the  temperature  of  the  inter- 
vening medium.  It  takes  place  in  all  direc- 
tions around  a  body.  In  a  homogeneous) 
medium  it  takes  place  in  straight  lines.  Radi- 
ation proceeds  in  vacua  as  well  as  through 
air.  Its  intensity  is  proportioned  to  the 
temperature  of  the  source,  and  it  diminishes 
according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  with, 
respect  to  the  radiant  surface,  and  the  radi- 
ating or  emissive  power  of  a  body,  or  it* 
capability  of  emitting  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  with  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  heat.  The  energy 
received  from  a  radiating  body  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
and  the  radiation  of  a  body  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  its  absorbing  power.  If  the  radi- 
ating power  of  lampblack  be  reckoned  at  100, 
that  of  platinum  foil  Is  10*80 ;  copper  foil,  4-90 ; 
gold  leaf,  4*28,  and  pure  laminated  silver  3'80. 
U  Solar  radiation  is  the  radiation  from  the 
sun  ;  terrestrial  radiation  that  from  the  earth 

into  space. 

ra'-dit-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  radiate);  -ive.] 
Radiating ;  having  the  quality  or  property  of 
radiation  ;  having  a  tendency  to  radiate. 

ra'  dK-a-tor,  ».  [Eng.  radiat(e);  -or.]  That 
which  radiates;  a  body  or  substance  from 
which  rays  radiate ;  specif.,  a  chamber  or  drum 
in  an  apartment,  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air, 
and  radiating  warmth  into  the  apartment. 

rad'-i-oal,  *  rad  -i-calL  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  radf- 
caZ,  from  Lat.  radix  (genit,  radicis)  =  a  root ; 
Sp.  ii  Port,  radical;  ItaL  radical.]  [RADIX.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  root. 

"  The  more  you  take  awav  of  her  ranke  and  super- 
fluous wood,  the  better  will  she  enipliiy  the  radioall 
aap.**—  P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xvii..  ch.  xxli. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  :  funda- 
mental, original ;  going  to  the  root  or  origin  ; 
thorough-going,  extreme  :  as,  a  radical  truth, 
a  radical  difference. 

3.  Implanted  by  nature ;  natural,  native, 
innate,  constitutional. 

"  Aw  radical  diseases  BO  suddenly  removed**-* 
Drtden  :  <£»eu.  (Ded.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Arising  from  the  root  or  from  Its 
crown. 

2.  PMlcl. :    Belonging    to    or    proceeding 
directly  from  a  root ;  of  the  nature  or  char- 
acter  of  a   root;    original,  primitive;  not 
derived. 

"  A  subordinate  part,  indicating  some  modification 
or  relation  of  a  radical  idea."—  Whitney  :  Lift  *  Growth 
of  Language,  ch,  x. 

3.  Politics :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  political  party  known  as  Radicals.  [B.  4.] 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem. :  A  group  of  elements  common  to  a 
more  or  less  numerous  series  of  allied  com- 
pounds,   and   unaffected    by    the   processes 
whereby  these  compounds  are  transformed 
one  into  another,  e.g. ,  Ethyl  (CsHs),  the  radical 
of  common  alcohol  (CjHsHO). 

2.  Math. :  An  indicated  root  of  an  imperfect 
power  of  the  degree  indicated.    Radicals  are 
divided  into  orders  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  root  indicated :  thus,  an  indicated  square 
root  of  an  imperfect  square  is  a  radical  of  the 
second  degree,  and  so  on. 


boll,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-•Un, -tian  =  shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -floa,  -flon  =  zhun.    -  clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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8.  Philology: 

(1)  A  radix,  root,  or  simple  nnderived,  un- 
eonipounded  word.     [Roor,  «.) 

(2)  A  letter  which  belongs  to  the  root ;  a 
primitive  letter. 

4.  Eng.  Pol.:  An  ultra-liberal,  verging  on 
Republicanism  ;  one  of  that  party  in  the  state 
which  desires  to  carry  out  a  radical  reform  oi 
the  constitution,  and  to  give  greater  power  to 
the  democracy.  The  term  was  first  applied 
as  a  party  name  in  1818  to  Henry  Hunt, 
Major  Cartwright,  and  others  of  the  same 
party,  who  wished  to  introduce  radical  reforms 
in  the  representative  system,  and  not  merely 
to  disfranchise  and  enfranchise  a  borough  or 
two.  Not  used  politically  in  the  United  States. 

radical  bass,  >. 

Music :  The  fundamental  bass,  ground  note, 
or  root  of  a  chord. 

radical  leaf,  «. 
Hot.  :  A  leaf  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
close  to  the  ground. 

radical-peduncle,  s.     [PEDUNCLE,  J.] 

radical-pitch,  s.  The  pitch  or  tone  with 
which  the  utterance  of  a  syllable  begina. 

radical-quantities,  «.  pi. 

Math. :  Quantities  whose  roots  may  be 
Accurately  expressed  In  numbers.  The  term 
is  sometimes  extended  to  all  quantities  under 
the  radical  sign. 

radical-sign,  >. 

Math. :  The  sign  v' (in  reality  a  modified  form 
of  R,  the  initial  letter  of  Lat.  radix  =  root), 
written  over  a  quantity,  and  denoting  that  its 
root  is  to  be  extracted.  The  degree  of  the 
root  is  indicated  by  a  figure  written  over  the 
sign,  and  called  the  index.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pression {/64  indicates  that  the  cube  root  of 
64  is  to  be  extracted,  and  3  is  the  index  of  the 
radical.  In  the  case  of  the  square  root,  the 
index  number  la  generally  omitted,  and  the 
sign  only  written. 

radical  stress,  >.  The  force  of  utter- 
ance falling  on  the  initial  part  of  a  syllable  or 
word. 

rad  1-cal  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  radical;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Radicals;  the  doctrine  or 
principle  of  making  a  radical  reform  of  go- 
vernment or  other  existing  institutions,  by 
uprooting  all  real  or  supposed  abuses  con- 
nected therewith. 

"  Maintaining  rthe  hollow  truce  between  Wblggvry 
and  Aodtatflra. "-*•„«,  fcto.  Sept  i,  IMS. 

•  rad-I-oal'-i-ty, ».    [Eng.  radical ;  -ity.] 

1.  Origination. 

"The  rtLdicnlity  and  power  of  different  forms."— 
Brotene :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  ilL.  ch.  xvli. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  radical ; 
relation  to   a   root   In   essential   nature   or 
principle. 

•rad'-K-caUze,  «...  [Eng.  radical;  -te.1 
To  convert  or  turn  to  Radicalism. 

"Artisans  and  peasants  of  the  shires,  Liberal  br 
tradition  or  Kaditaliad  by  the  effort,  of  Noncon- 
formist ministers."— Jtolly  Telegraph,  Oct  U.  1886. 

r&d'-I-oal-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  radical ;  -ly.} 

*1.  Primitively,  originally,  essentially; 
without  derivation. 

2.  As  regards  root  or  origin. 

"Tho'  the  word  be  radically  derived  from  the  Dutch 
word.--ffo«eH.-  Laur..  bk.  I,  J  «.  let.  S5 

3.  In  a  radical  manner  or  degree :  funda- 
mentally, essentially. 

"Yet  they  were  radically  distinct,  and  even  oppo- 
site In  their  characteristics."—  .Uhenaum,  Deo.  20, 1884. 

rS  1   i  cal-ness,   ».      [Eng.  radical;   -ness.] 
'I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  radical  or  funda- 
-     mental. 

f  rSi-Icant,  a.    [Lat.    radicans,  pr.    par   of 
I      rudimr  =  to  take  root.] 

Bat. :  Producing  roots  from  the  stem ;  taking 
root  on  or  above  the  ground. 

•  rad  J-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [RADICATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  take  root ;  to  root: 
to  plant  deeply  and  firmly.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

p.™?"!?  5hould  ™ther  conflrm  and  radical*  in  us  the 
ToPI    ser"<r  goodness,  "-aarroi. .•  Herman,, 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  take  root 

"  For  evergreens,   especially  such  es  are 


rad  I  catc,  rad  i  cat  cd,  a.  [Lat.  radi- 
cal, pa,  par.  of  radicor  =  to  take  root ; 
radix,  genit  radicis  =  a  root] 

*L  Ord.  Lang. :  Deeply  or  firmly  rooted  or 
planted  ;  firmly  established. 

"IWheu   It  [rancour]  Is  fsnnely  radicate."— BaU : 
Benry  IT.  [an.  171. 

IL  TeeJinically : 

*  1.  Bot.  :    Having    taken    root ;   rooted. 
Used  of  a  stem,  &c. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  a  shell) :  Affixed  by  one  valve  or 
a  byssus  to  a  rock,  another  shell,  &c. 

rad'  1  cat  Ing,  a.    [RADICATE,  i>.) 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  RADICA.VT  (q.T.). 

rad  I  ca  tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radicatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  radicor  =  to  take  root ;  8p.  radi- 
cacion;  Ital.  radiouioru.]  [RADICATE,  a.] 

•  1.    Ord.  Lang. :   The    procen  or   act   of 
taking  root  deeply  and  firmly. 

2.  Bot. :  The  disposition  of  the  root  of  a 
plant,  with  respect  to  the  ascending  and 
descending  caudex. 

rad  I  99!,  «.    [RADICELLA.] 

•rad  I-cSl -la.  Tad -.-eel.  a,   [Mod.  Lat 
radicella,  dimin.  from  radix.] 
Dot. :  A  very  small  root 

ra-dic'-K-fonn.  o.  [Lat.  radii,  genit.  radkit 
=  a  root,  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.)  Of 
the  nature  or  form  of  a  root 

rad  -I-cle,  t.  [Pr.  radicule,  from  Lat  radi- 
aUa,  dimin.  of  radix,  genit  radicis  =  a  root : 
Ital.  radicuio.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  minute  root  of  an  embryo  plant 

2.  Chem. :  The  same  as  RADICAL,  1.  (q.v.). 

rad  I -cose,  o.  [Lat  rodfaojw,  from  radii, 
genit  radicis  =  a  root]  Having  a  large  root 

ra  dlc'-u  lar,  o.    [Eng.  radicul(e);  -or.) 

Bot. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  radicule. 
(Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  267.) 

rad  -I  cule,  s.    [Pr.] 

Kot. :  The  same  as  RADICLE,  1.  (q.T.). 

ra-dI-6-,  pref.    [Lat  radius.] 

1.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  radius  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Radiate. 
radio-carpal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radius  and 
to  the  carpus:  as,  the  radio-carpal  articula- 
tion. 

radio  flagellata, «.  pi. 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  Instituted  by 
Saville  Kent  w'th  two  families,  Actinoraonad- 
idte  and  Euchitonide.  He  described  them 
(Man.  Infus.,  I.  225)  as  "  animalcules  emitting 
numerous  ray- like  pseudopodia,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Radiolaria,  and  provided  at  the 
same  time  with  one  or  more  flagellate  appen- 
dages; no  distinct  oral  aperture.  Mostly 
marine. 

radio-muscular,  o. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  (1)  to  the  branches 
•ent  off  by  the  radial  artery  in  the  first  part 
of  its  course  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm ; 
(2)  to  the  filaments  emitted  In  the  same  direc- 
tion by  the  radial  nerve. 

radio  ulnar,  a. 

Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radios  and 
to  the  ulna :  aa,  the  radio-ulnar  articulations. 

ra'-di-o'  graph, ».  Same  as  8«.iAORAPH(q.v.). 

ra-di'-d-la,  i.  [Lat  radiolui  =  dimin.  from 
radius  =  a  ray.  Named  from  the  radiatory 
branches.] 

Bo<.:All-seed,Flax-seed;agennsofLinacese. 
Sepals  four,  two-  to  four-toothed ;  petals  four, 
fugacious ;  stamens  four.  One  species  Radiola 
Millegrana,  an  annual  herb,  with  filiform 
branches,  opposite  leaves,  and  corymbose 
cymes  of  minute  flowers. 

ra-dl-A-lar'-if-a.  a  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
radiota  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  According  to  E.  Ray  Lankester,  a 
class  of  Protozoa,  consisting  of  Gymnomyxa 
In  which  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  domi- 
nant amoeba  phase  has  the  form  of  a  sphere 
or  cone  (from  the  surface  of  which  radiate 
filamentous  pseudopodia,  occasionally  anasto- 


mosing),  and  encloses  a  spherical  or  cone- 
shaped  perforated  shell  of  membranous  con- 
sistence, known  as  the  central  capsule,  and 
probably  homologous  with  the  perforated 
shell  of  a  Globigerina.  He  divides  the  clan 
into  two  sub-classes  :  Silico-skeleta  and  Acan- 
thino-skeleta.  They  are  the  Polycistiua  of 
Ehrenberg. 

2.  Palosont. :  Prom  the  Trias  onward.  The 
Barbadoes  earth,  a  deposit  of  sandstones  and 
marls,  is  princiiailly  composed  of  the  silice- 
ous skeletons  of  Radiolaria. 

ra-dl-i-lar'-I-an,  ».  &  o.    [RADIOLARIA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Radio 
laria(q.v.); 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  characteristic  of  the  Radiolaria. 

radiolarian  ooze,  >. 

Nat.  Science :  (See  extract). 

"On  the  isrd  of  March.  1876.  In  the  Paeine,  to  lat 
11'  »'  If.,  long.  H3«  if  E..  between  the  Caroline  and 
the  Ladrolle  groups,  we  Bounded  In  4.57S  fathoms. 
The  bottom  was  such  as  would  naturally  hare  betn 
marked  on  the  chart  frum  Its  general  appearance  •  red 
°1«J>:  «  -»  •  fl"«  d'PO-it.  reddl^.brown  In  colour^ 
and  it  contained  scarcely  a  trace  of  lime.  It  was  some- 
what different,  however,  from  ordinary  'red  clay'— 
more  gritty ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  contents  at 
the  soundlng.tube  seemed  to  have  been  compacted 
Into  a  somewhat  coherent  cake,  as  If  already  a  stap 
towards  hardening  futo  stone.  When  placed  wilder 
the  microscope.  It  was  found  to  contain  so  lane  a 
proportion  of  the  tests  of  radlolarians  that  Mr.  Hur- 
ray proposed  for  it  the  name  radlnlarlan-ovte  "— 
Tkemuon:  Voyage  of  Challenger.  L  230,  J1U 

ra'-dI-<5-lite,  ».  [Eng.  radHui);  o  connect, 
and  Gr.  Ai»o«  (lilhos)  =  a  stone.) 

Min. :  A  fonn  of  Bergmannite  (q.v.),  found 
in  radiated  masses  and  nodules  at  Eckeflord, 
Norway. 

ra  dl  o-li'-tes,  «.    [RADIOLITE.] 

Palttont. :  A  genus  of  Hippurltidffi.  Shell 
inversely  conical,  biconic,  or  cylindrical  •  the 
valves  dissimilar,  the  lower  one  with  a  thick 
outer  layer,  often  follaceous ;  the  upper  flat, 
or  conical,  with  a  central  umbo ;  teeth  angular. 
Species,  forty-two :  from  the  Neocomian  to 
the  Chalk.  From  Britain,  France,  Egypt,  ftc. 

ra  di  6m'-e  ter,  t,  [Lat  radiiu  =  a  ray, 
and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitudes  of 
the  celestial  bodies. 

2.  An  instrument  Invented  by  Crookes  for 
measuring  the  mechanical  effect  of  radiant 
energy,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Boyal 
Society,  April  7,  1875.    It  resem- 
bles a  miniature  anemometer,  and 

is  made  to  revolve  by  the  action 
of  light.  The  cups  of  the  anemo- 
meter are  replaced  by  discs,  co- 
loured white  on  one  side  and  black 
on  the  other,  and  the  instrument 
is  inclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from 
which  air  has  been  exhausted,  so 
that  no  heat  is  transmitted.  When 
the  discs  are  exposed  to  light, 
revolution  begins  immediately,  and 
its  speed  is  governed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  Two  candles  pro- 
duce twice  the  effect  of  one,  and 
the  flame  of  magnesium  wire  makes 
the  discs  spin  round  with  great  rapidity. 

*  ra'-dJ  ous,  a.  [Lat.  radionu,  from  radivi 
=  a  ray.) 

L  Consisting  of  rays,  as  light 
2.  Bright,  radiant 

"  His  radimu  bead  with  shameful  thorns  they  tear. 
fMehfr :  Ckrufi  Triumph  mer  heatlt. 

rad  -Ish,"  rad  ishe, »  rad  dish,'  rad  Ik, 
t.  [Fr.  rodis,  from  Prov.  raditz,  from  Lat 
radicem,  accus.  of  radii  =  a  root ;  Dut  radiisv 
8w.  rddisa,  rattika;  IceL  rodi«;  Dan.  radii., 
raddike;  Qer.  radies.] 

Bot. :  Raphanus  tatima,  the  Garden-radish. 
It  was  cultivated  in  ancient  times  in  India, 
whence  it  found  its  way  to  Europe,  reaching 
England  in  1548.  It  is  planted  for  Ita  root, 
which  is  eaten  as  a  salad  when  the  plant  is 
young.  It  may  be  either  fusiform  or  nearly 
round,  and  of  a  reddish-purple,  yellowish,  or 
white  colour.  It  is  stimulating  and  acrid. 
Its  nitrons  juice  is  antiscorbutic.  [RAPHANUS.) 

"  Spare  feast!  a  radUk  and  an  egg." 


radish-oil,  i. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  radish  with  water.  It 
is  colourless,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
chloride. 


...i          r*ther:  wi- W8t- Wre- oam*' Wr-  «•*•'  p™-  "*•  »*«•  «*.  — *-;  KO,  p» 

work.  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  a  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kS° 
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ra  'li  us  (pL  ra'-dl-i,  ra'-dl-us-Ss),  «. 

[Lat  =  a  ray,  a  rod,  a  spoke,]    [KAY  (1),  s.] 

1,  Aiiat.  :  The  outer  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
forearm.     It  extends  from  the  humerus  to  the 
carpus,  and  articulates  with  the  humerus,  the 
ulna,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  semilunar  bones. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  peduncles  supporting  the 
partial  umbels  in  an  umbellifer. 

8.  Fort. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  polygon  to  the  end  of  the  outer  side. 

4.  Geom. :  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle  to  any  point  of  the  circu inference.  All 
r;*lii  of  the  same  circle,  or  of  equal  circles,  are 
equal.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  is  half  a  dia- 
meter, or  it  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  to 
any  point  of  the  surface.  In  the  same,  or 
equal  spheres,  all  radii  are  equaL  In  trigono- 
metry the  radius  is  the  whole  sine,  or  sine  of 
90°. 

IT  Radius  of  curvature  of  a  curve  at  any 
point :  The  radius  of  the  osculatory  circle  at 
that  point  It  is  so  called  because  its  recip- 
rocal is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  curvature 
at  the  point. 

radius-bar,  radius  rod,  s 

Steam-engine:  One  of  the  guiding-rods  in  a 
parallel  motion,  jointed  to  the  connecting- 
links,  to  counteract  the  vibratory  motion 
communicated  by  the  beam,  by  guiding  the 
links  so  that  the  head  of  the  piston-rod  may 
reciprocate  in  a  line  sensibly  straight 

radius-vector  (pi.  radii  vcctorcs),  5. 

1.  Astron.:  An  imaginary  line  joining  the 
centre  of  a  heavenly  body  to  that  of  any 
second  one  revolving  around  it     Used  of  the 
sun  and  any  planet,  of  any  planet  and  its 
satellites,  &C. 

2.  Geom.  ;  A  straight  line,  or  the  length  of 
such  line,  connecting  any  point,  as  of  a  curve, 
with  a  fixed  point  or  pole,  round  which  it 
revolves,  and  to  which  it  serves  to  refer  the 
successive  points  of  a  curve  in  a  system  of 
polar  co-ordinates. 

f a  dix,  s.    £Lat  =  a  root] 

*  1.  Alg. :  The  root  of  a  finite  expression 
from  which  a  series  is  derived. 

2.  Anat. :  The  root  or  portion  of  anything 
Inserted  into  another,  as  the  root  of  a  tooth ; 
the  insertion  of  a  nerve  or  its  branches. 

3.  Bot. :  The  root  of  any  plant. 

4.  Pharm. :  The  root  of  a  medicinal  plant, 
u  Rhei  radix  =  Rhubarb  root 

fi.  Math. :  Any  number  which  is  arbitrarily 
made  the  fundamental  number  or  base  of  any 
system.  Thus  10  is  the  radix  of  the  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  and  also  in  Briggs'  or 
tnecommonsystem  of  logarithms.  InNapier's 
system  of  logarithms  it  is  27182818284.  All 
other  numbers  are  considered  as  some  powers 
or  roots  of  the  radix,  the  exponents  of  which 
powers  or  roots  constitute  the  logarithms  of 
those  numbers  respectively.  [LOGARITHM.] 

6.  PhUol. :  A  primitive  word  from  which 
other  words  spring ;  a  root,  a  radical. 

*  rad-ness,  *  rad-nesse,  ».  [Eng.  rnd,  a. ; 
-ness.]  Terror,  fright.  (Morte  Arthurs,  120.) 

ra  doub',  s.    [Fr.] 

Mercantile  Law :  The  repairs  made  to  a  ship, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  furniture  and  victuals, 
munitions,  and  other  provisions  required  for 
a  voyage. 

r&cl-u-la, *.    [Lat.  =  a  scraper.] 

1.  Comv.  Anat. :  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  odontophore  itself,  but  properly  con- 
lined  to  that  portion  which  is  armed  with 
tooth-like  processes. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Jungennanlete.    One, 
lUtdula  complxnata,  is  British.    It  is  common 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  covering  them  with 
pale  green  patches  close  to  the  bark. 

ra-du'-U-forxn,  a.  [Lat.  radula  (q.v.),  and 
'forma  =  form.] 

Zool.,  Ac. :  Shaped  like  a  rasp :  as,  raduli- 
form  teeth. 

rae.  *.    [ROE  (i).] 

*raff,  *  raffe,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  ro/er,  ra/«r  =  to 
snatch,  to  seize,  from  Ger.  raffen  =to  sweep, 
to  snatch ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hrapa  =  to  hurry.] 
[RAFFLB,  *.]  To  sweep,  draw,  or  huddle  to- 
gether, hastily  or  without  distinction  ;  to  col- 
lect promiscuously. 

"  Their  causes  and  effect*,  which  I  thus  raff*  up  to- 
gether."—Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fo.  69. 


*  raff,  *  raf,  *  raffe,  «.    [RAFF,  v.} 

1.  A   promiscuous  heap   or   collection ;  a 
Jumble. 

"To  settle  a  raff  of  errours  and  superstitions.' — 
Barrow  :  Unity  of  the  Church. 

2.  Lumber,  sweepings,  refuse. 

3.  Hence,  a  person  of  worthless  character  ; 
the  rabble ;  the  scum  or  refuse  of  society. 
(Used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  reduplicated  form 
ri/'ra/,) 

"  Maken  of  the  rym  and  raff 
Suche  gyloura  for  pompe  and  pride." 

Mapct :  Appendix,  p.  440. 

4.  Plunder. 

"  Ilk  a  marine  agnyne  his  gud  he  gaffe, 
That  he  had  taiie  with  ryfe  and  ratfe." 

JM.  Lincoln.  A.  i.  17,  fo.  1W. 

raff  merchant,  s.    A  lumber  merchant. 

Raf  fa  ellc,  «.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

Uaffaello-ware,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  Majo- 
lica ware,  which  took  its  name  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  designs  were  painted  by 
RalTaelle  (1483-1520).  Marryatt  has  shown 
that  this  is  improbable,  but  that  the  designs 
were  furnished  from  original  drawings  by 
Raflaelle.  The  designs  of  this  ware  are 
scenes  from  ancient  mythology,  or  other  fancy 
subjects,  or  portraits  painted  in  natural 
colours. 

raf-f In-OSO,  «.  [Fr.  raffiner  =  to  reflne,  as 
sugar,  &c. ;  -ose  (Chem.),~] 

Chem. :  CisH^Ojg  +  5H2O.  A  saccharine 
body  found  in  the  molasses  of  the  beet,  and 
recently  discovered  by  O'Sullivan  in  barley. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  flat,  oblique 
prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  It  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  is  unfer- 
mentable,  but  capable  of  transformation  by 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  into  two 
sugars,  one  of  which  is  dextrose. 

r£f '-f  ish,  a.  [Eng.  raff,  s. ;  -ish.]  Resembling 
or  characteristic  of  the  raff  or  rabble ;  scamp- 
ish, worthless,  villainous,  low. 

"  We  had  Imagined  It  was  still  the  rafllth  haunt  of 
uproarious  planters,  and  white  men  01  the  lowest 
type."— Good  H'ordt,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  602. 

raf '-fle,  *  rafle,  *.  [Fr.  raJU  (O.  Fr.  raffle), 
from  rafter  =  to  catch  or  seize,  from  Ger. 
raffeln  =  to  snatch  up,  frequent,  of  raffen  =  to 
sweep,  to  snatch,  to  raff  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  game  at  dice.  AcconfcRg  to  Cot- 
grave,  one  with  three  dice  in  which  he  who 
threw  all  alike  won  the  stakes. 

"  Most  commonly  they  nse  rajte.  That  Is,  to  throw- 
in  with  three  Jice,  till  d  n  pleta  and  a  chance  be  thrown  : 
and  the  highest  duplets  win,  except  yon  throw  in  ana 
In,  which  is  called  raffie ;  and  that  wins  alL"— />r*  Je/t  ; 
Mock  AMtrologer.  ill. 

2.  A  chance  or  lottery  in  which  some  article 
is  put  up  by  the  owner  to  be  thrown  for  by 
several  persons  who  subscribe  a  small  sum 
each,  he  who  throws  the  highest  number  to 
become  possessor  of  the  article.  The  money 
subscribed  goes  to  the  original  owner  of  the 
article. 

"  Instead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are 
to  be  found  In  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  rajjl*  of 
colony  motion. "-SmtfA  ;  Wealth  of  tiationt,  IT.  7. 

raffle  net,  s.    A  kind  of  fishing-net. 

raf'-flo,  v.i.  &  t    [RAFTLB,  «.) 

A.  Intrant. :  To  engage  in  a  raffle ;  to  try 
the  chance  of  a  raffle  ;  to  throw  dice  in  a  raffle. 

41  Those  Jew  troopers,  that  threw  out, 
When  they  wero  moling  for  his  coat." 

Under :  Satire  u;x>n  Gaming. 

B.  Tram. :  To  dispose  of  in  or  by  means  of 
a  raffle  :  as,  To  raffle  a  watch, 

raf'-fler,«.    [Eng.  raffle  (v.);  -er.J    One  who 

raffles. 

raf-fle'-rf-a,  *. 

[Named  after  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  (1781-1S26), 
lieut.- governor  of 
Java,  and  after- 
wards of  Bencoo- 
len.] 

Bot. :  The  typical 
genus  of  Rafflesi- 
aceae  (q.v.).  The 
first  and  finest  spe- 
cies discovered  was 
Jtajftcsia  ArncAdi,  found  by  Raffles  and  Dr. 
Arnold  in  Sumatra  in  1818.  The  flower 
(there  is  no  stem)  is  more  than  a  yard  across, 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth  a  foot,  the  cup  of  a 
capacity  to  hold  twelve  pints,  the  estimated 


weight  of  the  whole  plant  fifteen  pounds. 
All  this  development  takes  place  in  a  few 
months.  The  flowers  are  fugacious,  And  have 
a  fetid  scent  when  they  putrefy.  R.  Arnoldi 
is  parasitic  on  a  Cissus,  as  is  R.  Patma 
from  Java,  where  it  is  considered  a  powerful 
styptic. 

raf  fle-si  a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  raf- 
fiesta);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Rafflesiads  ;  an  order  of  Rhizogens. 
Stemless  plants,  having  flowers  immersed 
among  scales,  and  growing  directly  from  the 
surface  of  leaves.  Perianth  globose  or  com- 
panulate,  superior,  limb  five-parted,  the 
throat  surrounded  by  calli,  either  distinct  or 
constituting  a  ring.  Column  salver-shaped, 
or  globose,  with  a  row  of  anthers  one  or 
many-celled.  Ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
parietal  placentae,  and  many  seeds  ;  fruit  inde- 
hiscent  Parasites  from  the  East  Indies  and 
South  America.  Known  genera  five,  species 
sixteen.  (Lindley.) 

raf  fle  si-a'-ccoiis  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  rafflesia.ee (ce)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -O7W,]  Belonging 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Rafllesiaeese. 
(Nature,  May  27,  1880,  p.  78.) 

raf  fle'-si-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  rufflesi(a.) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) ;  The  Rafflesiaceae  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

raf -fling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RAFFLE,  v.} 
raffling  not,  5.    A  raffle-net  (q.v.). 

raft,  *  rafte,  s.    [Icel.  raftr  =  a  rafter ;  Dan. 
rajt  =  a  rafter  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  spar,  a  beam. 

"  Ay  thlr  gripus  a  Bchafte, 
Waa  ala  rude  aa  a  rafte." 

Avowynge  of  King  Arthur,  TTT. 

2.  A  sort  of  float  or  framework,  consisting 
of  logs  or  other  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together    side  by  side,   for    convenience    in 
transporting  them  down  rivers,  across  har- 
bours, £c. 

3.  A  floating  structure  made  and  used  In 
the  emergency  of  shipwreck.    Rafts  are  made 
of  materials  usually  accessible  on  shipboard, 
spars  lashed  together  by  ropes,  the  fiotative 
power  being  increased  by  empty  casks  lashed 
in  the  structure.    When  made  and  furnished 
as  a  part  of  a  ship*s  equipment  they  are  con- 
structed with  pontoons,  and  provided  with 
stanchions  and  ropes,  which  form  a  protection 
against  persons  falling  or  being  washed  over- 
board.    Such  a  raft  is  carried  in  a  collapsed 
condition  for  compact  stowage,  and  is  more 
readily  launched  in  that  less  bulky  condition ; 
after  it  is  in  the  water  it  is  brought  into 
working  shape  by  the  purchases. 

"  If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son, 
That  floated  with  thee  on  that  fatal  raft." 

Shake*?. :  Comedy  <>}  Error  \,  V.  L 

4.  A  large  collection  of  timber  and  fallen 
trees,  which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Western  United  States,  are  arrested  In 
their  downward  course  by  flats  or  shallow 
places,  where  they  accumulate,  and  soiuetimaf 
block  up  the  river  for  miles. 

5.  A  large  number ;  a  host.  (Amer.) 

raft-bridge,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  bridge  of  expediency,  wher» 
rafts  are  used  as  pontoons  to  support  the 
beams  and  the  track. 

raft-dog,  rafting-dog,  *.  A  bar,  with 
bent-over  and  pointed  ends,  for  securing  logs 
together  in  a  raft 

raft-merchant,  a.    A  lumber  merchant 

(Amer.) 

raft  port, .-. 

Shipbuild. :  A  square  port  in  the  sides  of  ft 
vessel  for  passing  cargo. 

raft,  v.t.  &  i.    [RAPT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  transport  on  a  raft 

2.  To   unload  and  convey  logs  of  timber 
from  in  rafts, 

"  These  casual  men  are  net  capable  of  rafting  a  (Up.* 
— Jfayhew  :  London  Labour  t  London  Poor,  ill  305, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  unload  logs  of  timber  from 
ships,  and  float  them  away  in  rafts  ;  to  be 
engaged  in  rafting. 

"I  had  13s.  a  week,  when  I  first  commenced  rafting.' 
Mai/hew :  London  Labour  A  London  Poor,  111.  305. 

*  raft,  *  rafte,  pret.  ofv.  &  pa.  par.    [REAVE.] 


boil,  boy;  pofrt,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tMa;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph      t 
-oian.    tian  =  ohan.    - tion,    Biou  =  shun ;  -{ion,    gion  -  shun,    -clous,  -tloos,  -Bious  =  Bhus.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.  =  bcl.  del* 
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rafter— ragged 


raff-er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  raft,  v. ;  -«r.]  A  labourer 
employed  in  conveying  logs  of  wood  from  the 
•hip  in  which  they  are  imported  in  rafts  to 
the  shore. 

"The  rafters  are  all  freemen,  for  otherwise  they 
ctmld  not  work  on  the  river.  —Jtfa»*«w  /  London 
labour  A  London  Poor,  ilL  806. 

r&ft'-er  (2),  s.  [A.S.  rcefter  ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
raft;  IceL  rajtr  =  a  raft,  a  beam,  rdf,  ratfr 
=±a  roof;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  rafo ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  raw  —  a  spar,  a  rafter.] 

Build. :  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  which 
follows  the  elope  of  the  roof,  and  to  which  is 
secured  the  lath  into  which  the  shingle  or 
slate  nails  are  driven.  The  rafter,  in  one  or 
more  lengths,  extends  from  the  eave  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof;  at  its  tower  end  resting  on 
the  wall-plates,  and  at  its  upper  end  abutting 
upon  a  corresponding  rafter  rising  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roof,  or  resting  against 
a  crown  or  ridge  plate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Rafters,  though  all  performing  the  same 
general  duty,  have  specific  names  according  to 
their  particular  functions. 
raft  -er,  v.t.  [RASTER  (2), «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  form  into  or  like  rafter*. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  rafter. 

**  No  raftered  roofs  with  daiice  and  tabor  sound." 
Pope :  Moral  £*tay*.  HI-  1*9. 

1L  Agric. :  To  plough  up  one  half  of  the  land, 
by  turning  the  grass-side  of  the  ploughed  furrow 
on  the  land  that  is  left  uuploughed. 

rafts'-man,  ».  [Eng.  raft,  and  man.)  One 
who  rafw  timber;  one  who  manages  a  raft; 
a  rafter. 

"  Raftsmen  are  sometimes  swept  off  there  by  the 
current."— Burroug lu .'  Pepacton,  p.  33. 

raft-y,  a.     [Prob.  for  raffy,  from  ra/(q.v.).] 

1.  Musty,  rancid. 

*'  The  occidental  mansion*  are.  by  their  moisture, 
rafty."— fiobiiuon;  f  uucuu,  i>.  !«. 

2.  Damp,    misty,    foggy ;    wet    and   cold. 
(Prov.) 

rag,  *  ragg,  *  ragge,  *.    [Prob.  A.S. ;  cf. 

ragglt  =  rough,  shaggy  ;  cogn.  with  8w.  ragg 
=  rough-hair ;  raggig  =  shaggy ;  raggi  =  having 
rough  hair,  slovenly;  Dan.  alaL  ragg  =  rough, 
uneven  hair ;  raggad  =  shaggy ;  Icel.  rogg  = 
shagginess;  raggadhr  —  shaggy ;  Gael.  rag  = 
»  rag.) 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  or  worn  till  its  texture  is 
destroyed  ;  a  tatter,  a  shred ;  a  fragment  of 
cloth  or  dress. 

"The  dog  and  rag  market  Is  hard  by."—  ffoveU: 
l€tt«rs,  bk.  1..  |  I.,  let  7. 

2.  (PI):  Tattered,  torn,  or  worn  out  gar- 
ments ;  mean  or  poor  dress. 

"  Hir  rayget  the!  anoiie  drawe."      Oower;  C.  A.,  L 

5.  A  jagged  or  sharp  flaw  or  fragment  pro- 
jecting from  a  surface  or  edge  :  as,  a  rag  on  a 
metal  plate. 

*  4.  A  ragged  fellow ;  a  ragamumn,  a  tatter- 
demalion. 

"  Thancks  to  the  cods,  I  am  not  of  the  ragyi 
Or  tagg  cud  of  the  people." 

Timon,  a  Play,  p.  10. 

&  A  provincial  term  for  any  rock  deposit 
consisting  of  hard,  irregular  masses,  as  Kent- 
ish-rap, &c.  ;  specif,  ragstone  (q.v.). 

"  A  clomp  of  aweet  chestnuts  .  .  .  would  have  pre- 
ferred  more  depth  of  soil  and  better  ragi."— Gardener*' 
Chronicle,  No.  407.  p.  491  (1881). 

6.  A  slang  term  for  a  common  or  low  news- 
paper. 

rag-baby,  §.  A  doll  made  of  common 
doth ;  also,  a  humorous  or  contemptuous 
designation  for  inconvertible  paper-money 
and  for  a  party  or  faction  advocating  such  a 
system,  as  the  Greenback  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

rag  bag,  «.  A  bag  or  similar  receptacle 
for  receiving  or  storing  rags  and  other  ecraps. 

rag-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having  barbs  or  jags 
on  the  shank,  pointing  backwards,  to  prevent 
It  from  being  easily  withdrawn  after  having 
been  driven.  Also  called  a  Barb-bolt,  Barbed- 
bolt,  or  Spring-bolt. 

rag-bushes,  rag-trees,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Bushes  or  trees  usually,  but  not 
Invariably,  situated  near  holy-wells,  on  which 
pilgrims  and  passers-by  hang  rags  in  the  hope 
of  freeing  themselves  from  some  evil,  physical 
or  moral.  It  is  a  relic  of  Tree-worship  (q.v.). 
Tylor  (Prim.  CuU.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  150,  223)  gives 


examples  of  the  practice,  with  a  copioua 
bibliography. 

"  The  origin  and  development  of  all  these  obser- 
vances seem  traceable  to  the  raa-buthet  and  rag-lrest, 
common  now,  and  in  all  recorded  ages,  In  every  quarter 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds."-Vowm.  Anthrop.  Inttit., 
iz.  104. 

rag-carpet;  *.  A  carpet  with  a  cotton 
or  hempen  chain  and  a  filling  or  weft  of  strips 
of  rags  or  cloth,  sewed  together  end  on  end. 

rag-dust,  *.  The  refuse  of  woollen  or 
worsted  rags  pulverized  and  dyed  various 
colors  to  form  the  flock  used  by  paper-stainers 
for  their  flock  papers. 

rag-engine,  *.  A  machine  in  which  rags 
are  partially  comminuted  in  paper  manufac- 
ture. 

rag-fair,  *.  A  fair  or  place  where  old 
clothes  or  cast  off  garments  are  sold. 

*  rag-mannered,  a.    Rude,  vulgar. 
rag-moss  leather,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  fungaceous 
genus  Antennaria  (q.v.),  or  Racodium. 

rag-picker,  s.  One  who  collects  rags, 
bones,  and  other  waste  articles  from  the 
streets,  ash-pits,  dung-hills,  &c. 

rag-Shop,  ».  A  shop  where  rags,  waste, 
grease,  scrap  metal,  and  such  refuse  articles 
are  purchased  in  small  quantities. 

"  The  lowest  rag -that*  and  pot-houses  of  RatcliflTe 
Highway."— Jttacautay :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 

rag-tag,  s.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  residuum  or  scum  of  the  people  ; 
tag-rag. 

rag-trees,  *.  pi.    [RAO-BUSHES.] 

rag-turnsole,  s.  Linen  impregnated  with 
the  blue  dye  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Crozo- 
phora  tinctoria,  the  dye  being  soaked  out  when 
to  be  used. 

rag-Wheel,  «-  A  wheel  with  a  notched 
or  serrated  margin ;  a  sprocket- wheel. 

Rag-wheel  and  cAain :  A  contrivance  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  the  periphery  of  which  has 
pins  or  projecting  portions,  which  are  caught 
by  the  links  of  the  chain.  It  is  used  instead 
of  a  band  or  belt,  when  great  resistance  is  to 
be  overcome. 

*  rag  (1),  «.i.    [K*o,  «.]    To  fray ;  to  become 
ragged. 

"  Leather  .  .  .  will  quickly  fle«t  aud  rag  out.* — 
Fuller  ;  Worthiet,  ii.  85. 

rag  (2),  v.t.  [IceL  ragna  =  to  Imprecate,  to 
curse,  to  swear  ;  O.  Icel.  rcegja  =  to  accuse  ; 
A.S.  wrtgan;  Goth,  vrdhjan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ruogen;  Ger.  rugen.]  To  scold  or  rail  at ;  to 
torment,  to  banter.  (Prov.) 

*  ra^-a-bash,   *  rag'-a-brash,  «.    [First 

element  Eng.  rag,  etym.  of  second  element 
doubtful.]  A  ragamumn. 

"Tbe  most  unalpbabetical  ragabrathet  that  ever 
lived."— VunJus  :  8m  Stigmatuta. 

rag-a-muT-Hn,  *  rag-a-muf -f  Jkan,  s. 

&  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ragamojln  was  the 
name  of  a  demon  in  some  of  the  old  mystery- 
plays.] 

A*  As  subst. :  A  mean  paltry  fellow. 
"  Be  not  afraid,  lady,  to  speak  to  these  rode  raea- 
muffiant.    There's  nothing  shall  offend  you." — Dryden  ; 
Don  Scocutian,  iv.  2. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Ragged,  vulgar. 
"  Mr.  Aldworth  .  .  .  tamed  over  the  rest  of  this 
ragamuffin   assembly  to  the  care   of   hla    butler."— 
(travel :  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  xxiii. 

rage,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  rabicm,  accus.  of  rabies 
=  madness,  rage,  from  ra&io,  rabo  =  to  rage, 
to  rave  :  cogn.  with  Sangc,  rabh  =  to  desire 
vehemently,  to  act  inconsiderately ;  Sp.  rabia  ; 
Ital.  rabbia;  Cf.  Mahratta  rag  —  anger.] 
[RABIES.] 

1.  Violent  anger  or  passion,  accompanied 
with  furious  words,  gestures,  or  agitation  ; 
fury. 

"Anger  .  .  .  when  It  prompts  to  threats  and  actions 
extravagant  and  atrocious,  is  termed  rage."—Cogan: 
On  the  Pattiont,  ch.  ii.,  |  S. 

2.  Extreme   violence ;    wild   impetuosity  ; 
fnriousness.     (In  this  sense  sometimes  used 
in  the  plural.) 


3.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful :  as,  the  rage  of  hunger,  the  rage  of  a 
fever. 


4.  Enthusiasm,  rapture. 

5.  Extreme    desire,  eagerness,  or    passion 
directed  towards  some  object. 

"  You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  Joy  can  girt, 
And  die  of  nothiug  but  a  rage  to  live." 

Pop*  :  Moral  Euayi,  11.  100. 

H  The  rage,  All  the  rage:  Something  eagerly 
sought  or  run  after  by  a  number  of  people; 
an  object  of  general  and  eager  desire  or  seek- 
ing; fashion,  vogue.  (Colloq.) 

"Criterion   was   alt  tht  raye."— Daily    CAronicie, 
Sept  16,  lea*. 

rage,  v.i.  &  t.     [O.   FT.   rager;  Sp.  rdbiar.} 

[RAGE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  furious  with  anger ; 
to  be  exasperated  to  fury  ;  to  storm. 

"  Then  fume  we  and  rage  and  set  up  the  bristels."-- 
Tyndale:  Wvrkt ,  p.  ISO. 

2,  To  act  violently  or  tumultuously.  (Psalm 

ft.  To  be  violently  driven  or  agitated. 
"  The  winter  storms  of  raging  seas." 

Surrey:  VirgU;  .Snridii. 

*4.  To  rave. 

"  Doth  he  still  rape  t~    Shakt.»p.  :  King  John,  V.  7. 

5.  To  ravage  ;  to  prevail  without  restraint 
or  with  fatal  effect. 

"The   fire   continued    to   rage   with  great  fory."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  11,  188ft. 

*  6.  To  be  violently  or  strongly  excited. 

**  Those  raging  appetite*."       Shaketp. :  Othello,  t  i. 

*  7.  To  toy,  to  play,  to  dally ;  to   sport 

wantonly. 

"  She  bygan  to  plaie  and  rage."       Oower:  C.  A.,  L 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  enrage,  to  chafe  ;  to  throw 
into  a  rage  or  fury  ;  to  excite. 

"  Young  hot  colts,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  mere." 
Hh-iketf,.  :  iiichard  II..  ii.  L 

rag'-ee,  rig"-geo,  *.     [Mahratta.]     [£LED- 

SINE.] 

*  rage'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  rage,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
rage  ;  furious,  violent. 

"  The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  rnyeful  frown." 
MicIO* :  Lutiad,  vlii 

*  ragery,  *  ragerle,  «.     [Eng.  rage;  -ry.] 

1.  Wantonness. 

"  I  was  young  and  ful  of  ragerie." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6.0J7. 

2.  Rage,  fury. 

"  Plucked  off  In  a  rayery." 

Browne :  Skepheara't  Pipe,  Eel.  L 

*  ragg,  *.    [Rxo.] 

rag-ged,  *  rag-gede,  a.    [Eng.  rag;  -«i) 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 
L  Shaggy,  rough. 

"  A  ragged  colt.'  King  A  Utemnder,  68*. 

2.  Worn  ortorn  into  rags  or  tatters;  tattered. 

"  With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

Shalteip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  fl. 

3.  Having  broken  or  rough  edges ;  uneven, 
nigged,  jagged.    (Isaiah  ii.  21.) 

4.  Growing  unevenly  and  scantily. 

"  The  ragged  furze."  Thornton  :  Autumn. 

6.  Uneven,  rough ;  out  of  time  :  as,  The 
rowing  was  ragged. 

6.  Wearing  tattered,  torn,  or  shabby  clothes ; 
dressed  in  rags  or  mean,  shabby  clothes; 
shabby. 

14  His  army  Is  a  ragged  multitude." 

Mofetp. :  a  Smry  IV..  Ir.  4, 

*  7.  Poor,  miserable. 

"  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery." 

Shaketp.  :  llwneo  A  Juliet,  T.  L 

*  8.  Harsh,  rough,  discordant. 

"  My  voice  la  ragged." 

Hhaketp.  ;  At  F<nt  Like  It,  U.  £ 

IL  Her. :  Raguly  (q.v.). 
ragged-robin,  s. 

Bot.  ;  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi.  The  flowers  are 
In  loose  dichotomous  cymes  ;  the  petals  four- 
cleft.  Found  in  moist  meadows,  &c. 

"  Fick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge." 

Tennyton  ;  Geraint  t  Snid. 

ragged-schools,  t.  pi  A  name  applied 
In  recent  times  in  Britain  to  institutions 
founded  for  the  moral  reclamation  and  Chris- 
tian instruction  of  the  juvenile  and  adult 
necessitous  poor.  The  initiatory  movement 
of  Raikes  at  Gloucester  was  virtually  a  ragged- 
school  crusade ;  but,  more  strictly,  the 
earliest  pioneers  were  T.  Cranfield,  who  in- 
augurated the  work  in  South  London  in  1810  ; 
John  Pounds,  who  gathered  a  large  class  at 
Portsmouth,  and  died  in  1839;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Guthrie  (1805-73).  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  great  European  wars,  ragged- 


f&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r.  wore,  W9lt  work,  who.  son ;  mote,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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school  operations  among  orphan  and  neglected 
children  on  the  Continent  were  inaugurated 
by  John  Falk  at  Weimar  and  Baron  Kottwitz 
at  Berlin.  In  London  the  movement  received 
a  powerful  stimulus  by  tlie  institution  of  the 
Ragged-school  Union  in  1844,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  seventh  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury).  John  Pounds,  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  movement,  was  a  poor  shoe- 
maker of  Portsmouth,  who  for  twenty  years 
before  his  deutli  pithervd  the  ragged  children 
of  his  district  around  him  as  he  Kit  at  work, 
and  taught  them  gratuitously.  His  humble 
efforts  wero  so  tmcceesful  as  to  induce  more 
influential  persons  to  engage  in  the  work, 
princii>al  among  them  1'r.  Guthrie.  whose 
i.iiniius  "  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  "  gained  for 
its  author  the  credit  of  being  the  father  of  the 
system.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of 
any  importance  in  Britain  that  has  not  one  or 
more  Ragged  Schools.  Ragged  Schools  have 
not  extended  to  the  United  States,  there  being 
no  need  of  them  here,  though  the  class  of 
children  represented  are  being  cared  for  in 
various  ways. 

rftg'-g£d-l&  adv.    [Eng.  ragged  ;  -ly.}    In  a 
ragged  manner  or  condition  ;  in  rags. 

rag  -ged  ness,  a.    [Eng.  ragged;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ragged,  or 
worn  to  rags. 

"It  wa»  a  brave  ragged***.'  —  Sidnty  :   Arcadi*. 

bk.  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dressed  in  rags  or 
shabby  clothes  ;  shabbiness,  poverty. 

"  Loop'd  and  window"!  rayfftdntu.' 

Jihaluup.  :  tear.  lit  4. 

3.  The  state  of  being  rough,  uneven,  or 
jagged. 

*  r&g'-ger-&  A.     [Eng.  rag,  a.  ;  -ery.]     Rag- 

gedness,  rags. 

"  Draped  In  majestic  raggery.''—  Thackeray:  Jfne- 
comet,  cu.  xxxv. 


«•    [Eng.  rag,  e.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  Metcdl.  :  The  rough  breaking  of  ore  to  re- 
duce its  size  and  enable  the  rejection  of  the 
poorer  portions. 

2.  Rough  -dressing  the  surface  of  a  grind- 
stone to  clear  its  face  of  imbedding  metallic 
particles.    Also  termed  Straggling. 

ragging-hammer,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  steel-headed  hammer,  weighing 
from  six  to  eight  pounda.  It  is  used  In  rough- 
dressing  ores. 

-,  v.t.     [Eng.  rag,  s.  ;  frequent,  suff. 
.]    To  notch  or  groove  irregularly. 

*  rag'-g*.  *  r&g'-gfe,  a.    [Eng.  ray,  s.  ;  -y.] 

Ragged,  rcugh,  rugged,  uneven. 
"  Raggie,  rugged  rymea." 

Drunt  :  Horace;  Ep.  to  Augustus. 

Ha-ghft-van'-sa,  *.    [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Literature  :  A  poenj  by  Kalidasa,  to 
celebrate  the  family  of  Raghu,  in  which  the 
deity  Rama  is  said  to  have  been  born. 

rag'-Jng,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RAGE,  v.} 

*  ragr-lng-I^,  adv.     [Eng.  raging;  -ly.}    In 

a  raging  manner  ;  in  a  rage  ;  furiously  ;  with 
rage  or  fury. 


*  rag'-ions,  a.     [Eng.  rage;  -ma.]     Raging, 
furious,  violent. 

"Many  great  and  ragknu  flodea."—  FUur:  Seren 
Plalmtu,  Fs.  cxllli.,  pt  X 

*  rag'-lous  ness.  s.     [Eng.  raglmu;  -ness.] 
Fury,  madness. 

"  What  a  ragioumcu  is  It.  to  set  thy  chastity  com- 
mon like  an  harlot."—  Vivft  :  Instruction  qf  a  Chrit. 
Man  Woman,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vii. 

rig  Ian,  s.  [After  Lord  Raglan,  Commander- 
in-cliief  of  the  English  Army  in  the  Crimea.] 
A  kind  of  loose  overcoat,  with  very  loose 
sleeves. 

rag  man  (1),  t.  [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  collects  or  deals  in  rags. 

*  rag'  man  (2),   "rage  -man,  *  ragge- 
man,  *  rag  men,  s.  [Icel.  ragr  =  cowardly, 
•raven,  and  Eng.  man..] 

1.  A  craven,  a  coward. 

2.  The  devil.    (Piers  Plowman,  xlx.  122.) 
S.    The  same  as   RAGMAN-UOLL,   1.   (q.v.). 

(Piers  Plowman,  i.  73.) 


ragman-roll,  s. 

1.  A  deed  with  seals,  such  as  a  papal-bull. 

2.  The  collection  of  deeds  by  which  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  constrained  to  subscribe 
allegiance  to  Edward  I.  in  A.D.  1296.     It  con- 
sists of  four  large  rolls  of  parchment,  com- 
posed of  thirty-five  pieces   sewed  together, 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.    (Also  written 
Ragman*  s-roll.) 

3.  A  long  list  or  catalogue. 

4.  An  old  game,  in  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  bull  with  its  many  seals  depending  from  it, 
a  parchment-roll    was    provided,  on    which 
were  written  verses  descriptive  of  persons' 
characters,  and  against  each  verge  was  fastened 
a  string.    The  parchment  was  rolled  up,  with 
the  ends  of  the  strings  hanging  out.     The 
player  chose  one  of  the  strings,  and  thus 
learnt  his  character. 

5.  An  unintelligible  or  tedious  story.    (RIG- 
MAROLE.] 

*  ra  god',  >.    [RAOOOT.] 

*  ra  gounce,  ».    [O.  Fr.J    The  jacinth  (q.v.). 

ra-gdnf  (/  silent),  «.  [Pr.,  from  mgotiter  =  to 
bring  back  one's  appetite  :  Lat.  re  =  back  ; 
Ft.  a  (Lat.  ad)  =  to,  and  gottt  =  taste.)  A 
dish  of  meat  stewed  and  highly  seasoned. 

"If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 
Wouki  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout." 

Byron  :  Btppo,  U. 

rag'-stone,  >.    [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  stone.] 

Geol.  :  A  rough  siliceous  rock,  breaking  into 
rag.  like  fragments.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
sharpening  steel  instruments.  Applied  (1)  to 
the  Rowley  Rag  (q.v.),  and  (2)  by  Dr.  Wright 
to  what  he  calls  an  Upper  Ragstone  found  in 
the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Leckhampton  Hill,  near 
Cheltenham.  Associated 
with  it  are  the  Trigonia 
and  Gryphaea  beds.  (Quar. 
Journ.  Geol.  Son.,  jcii.  293.) 

ra-gul'-^,  ra-guled' 
rag'-n-lat-ed,  a. 
[RAO,  «.] 

Her.  :  Terms  applied  to 
any  charge  or   ordinary 
that  is  jagged  or  notched      CROSS  BAOULY. 
in  an  irregular  manner. 

rag'  weed,  s.    [E.g.  rag,  s.,  and  weed.] 
Botany: 

1.  The  herb  ragwort. 

"  Wi'  yon.  on  rayweii  nag* 
They  skim  the  muire  an*  dizay  crags, 

Burnt  :  Aadreu  to  th»  DtU. 

2.  Ambrosia  trifida,  an  American  plant. 

rag"-wool,  t.  [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  wool.]  The 
inferior  sort  of  wool  obtained  by  tearing  up 
woollen  rags  in  a  tearing-machine  ;  shoddy. 

rag'-work,  ».    [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  work.] 

Mason.  :  Wall  laid  with  undressed  flat 
stones  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  and 
leaving  a  rough  exterior,  whence  the  name  is 
derived. 

t  rag'-worm,  «.    [Eng.  rag,  «.,  and  worm.] 
Zool.  :  The  Mudworm  (q.v.). 

rag'-wort,  *  rag-  wrote,  ».  [Eng.  rag,  s., 
and  wort.) 

Bot.  :  Senecio  Jacobaza,  a  tall,  erect,  glabrous 
or  somewhat  cottony  plant,  with  pinnatifid 
or  irregularly  twice  pinnatifid  leaves,  and 
densely  corymbose,  rayed,  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Common  by  roadsides  and  in  pastures 
throughout  Britain. 

ra'-ha-nee,  s.    [RANEE.] 

*  rahate,  v.t.    [RATE  (2),  D.J    To  rate,  to  scold. 

"He  never  tinned  rotating  ot  those  persons."—  C'd.il  : 
Apoph.  of  Eriutnus,  p.  85. 


raht'-ite,  s.   [After  Capt  Raht,  of  Tennessee  ; 
suff.  -ite  (3fin.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous,  impure  blende  (q.v.), 
found  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee. 

ra'  ia  (1  as  y),  i.    [RAJA.] 
ral'-ble,  v.t.  k  {.    [RABBLE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ravel,  to  entangle,  to  complicate,  to 
confuse. 

2.  To  talk  nonsensically.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wee  Miller  nelst  the  guard  relieves, 
An'  orthodoxy  raibltt:'     Burnt:  Holy  fair. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  talk  nonsense  ;  to  chatter. 


raid,  rade,  s.  [A  northern  form  of  rocul  (q.v.)j 
Icel.  reidh  —  9.  riding,  a  raid.]  A  hostile  and 
predatory  incursion,  espec.  of  mounted  men  ; 
a  foray,  an  inroad. 


Scottish  Hist. :  A  conspiracy  led  by  Alex- 
ander Ruthven  to  seize  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  remove  from  him  his  favourites  Lennox 
and  Arran,  It  took  effect  on  Aug.  23,  1582, 
and  James  VI.  remained  under  the  power  of 
the  conspirators  till  he  escaped  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews,  Jan.  27. 1683.  In  1584  Cowrie 
was  put  to  death  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
raid.  Called  also  the  First  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

*  raid,  v.t.    [RAID,  s.]    To  make  a  raid  on ;  to 
plunder. 

"A  few  thirsty  members  of  the  brotherhood  raided 
a  chemist's  shop." — £dto.  Hay  U,  1600. 

rald'-er,  s.  [Eng.  raid ; -er.]  One  who  joins 
in  or  goes  on  a  raid. 

"Oar  lines  of  communication  will  be  constantly 
harassed  by  daring  raUtrL"~8l9*dar4,  Sept.  2, 188*. 

*  rated,  a.    [HAYED.] 
ra'-ll-dee  fl.  as  y),  s.  pi.    [RAJID.B.] 

*  ralke,  *  rayko,  v.i.    [RAKE (3),  v,) 
•ralke,  *rayke,s.  [RAIKE,  v.]  Course,  w»y. 

"  Rytit-s  one  a  rawndouue,  and  Ills  rajtke  holdea." 
More*  Arthur*.  2.9&I. 

rail  (1)  *  rayle  (1),  «.  [0.  Fr.  rude.  (Fr.  rdle) 
=  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  a  rail,  from  raUer 
(Fr.  r&ltr)  =  to  rattle  in  the  throat ;  Ger. 
ratte  =  a  rail ;  8w.  ralla  =  to  chatter  :  rallflitl 
=  a  landrail.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  any 
bird  of  the  family  Ralhdae,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  Rallus  virginianu*,  the  American  Rail, 
a  favorite  game  bird  in  the  United  States,  also 
to  the  Land-rail,  or  Corncrake,  and  Water-rail 
of  Europe. 

*  rail  (2),  *  ralle  (1),  *  rayle  (2),  rcghcl,  •. 
[A.3.  lineal,  hregl  =  swaddling  clothes  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  hreil,  reil  =  a  garment ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hregil.]  A  garment  of  nne  linen  formerly 
worn  by  women  round  the  neck.  (NIGHT-BAIL.) 

rail  (3),  *  ralle  (2),  rayle  (3),  «.  [Low  Ger. 
regel  =  a  rail ;  Sw.  regel  =  a  bolt,  a  bar  ;  O. 

,  Dot.  ricliel,  ryclitl  =  a  bar ;  Ger.  riegel ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  rigil.  For  the  disappearance  of  the  g 
between  two  vowels,  compare  had,  nail,  &c.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  post  or  bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending 
from  one  upright  post  to  another,  as  in  fences. 

"  Extend  a  rati  of  elm.  securely  arm'd 
With  epiculated  paling." 

Xtuon  :  SngtM  Oarden,  11. 

2.  A  series  of  posts)  or  balusters  connected 
by  cross-beams,  bars,  or  rods,  for  inclosure, 
&c. ;  a  railing. 

3.  A  railway  or  railroad  :  as,  To  travel  by 
rail. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery: 

(1)  One  of  the  pieces  connecting  the  posts 
of  a  bedstead.    Known  as  head-rail,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  position. 

(2)  A  horizontal  piece  in  a  frame,  an  of  £ 
door,  sash,  or  other  panelled  work. 

(3)  The  same  as  HANDRAIL  (1\ 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  top  of  the  bulwarks  proper. 

(2)  A  curved  timber  extending  from  the  bow 
of  a  ship  to  support  the  knee  of  the  head. 

31  Hailways,  die. :  One  of  the  iron  or  steel 
bars  laid  parallel  on  a  railway  or  tramway, 
and  forming  a  smooth  track,  for  the  wheels  of 
a  locomotive,  carriages,  cars,  and  waggons. 
The  first  rails  were  of  timber,  which  material 
was  soon  superseded  by  iron.  The  first  steel 
rail  was  made  in  1857.  The  rails  are  laid  con- 
tinuously, and  are  supported  on  chairs,  resting 
on  and  fixed  to  transverse  or  longitudinal 
sleepers,  made  usually  of  wood  but  occasion- 
ally of  iron.  Numerous  forms  of  rails  have 
been  suggested  or  used  at  different  times,  but 
those  most  commonly  in  use  are  the  double- 
headed  rail  and  the  flange  rail,  the  latter  of 
which  requires  no  chairs,  but  is  attached 
directly  to  the  sleepers.  The  double-headed 
rail  is  in  depth  about  five  inches,  the  width 
over  the  top  and  bottom  being  about  two  and 
a  half  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  middle 
vertical  rib  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

If  (1)  Foremstle-ratt :  The  rail  extended  on 
stanchions  across  the  after  part  of  the  fore- 
castle deck. 


boll,  boy;  p6%t,  J6>1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bencn;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xonophon,  exist.    -In*, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -eion  =  8hun;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«l. 
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(2)  Poop-rail :  A  rail  across  the  fore  part  of 
the  poop  or  quarter  deck. 

(8)  Top-rail :  A  rail  extended  on  stanchions 
across  the  after  part  of  each  of  the  tops. 

rail-bender,  s.    The  same  as  JIMCROW. 

rail-car,  ».    A  railway  carriage.    (Amer.) 

rail-clamp,  s.    A  railway-chair  (q.v.). 

rail  coupling, «. 

Kailvxty : 

1.  A  bar  which  ties  the  two  lines  of  rails 
together,  to  prevent  spreading. 

2.  A  fastening  plate  for  the  abutting  ends  of 
two'  rails  in  a  track. 

rail-faggot, «.    [FAOOOT,  «.,  II.  2.] 

rail-fence, s.  Afencecomposedofwooden 
nils. 

rail-guard,*. 

Kail.-eng. :  Any  contrivance  for  throwing 
aside  obstructions  on  the  line. 

1  In  England,  the  rail-guards  are  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  frame  of  the  locomotive, 
and  reach  down  within  about  two  Inches  of 
the  rail,  to  catch  and  throw  on  one  side  any 
obstruction  which  may  be  on  the  rails.  In  the 
United  States  it  Is  called  cow-catcher  (q.v.). 

2.  A  guard-rail  (q.v.). 

rail-jock,  s. 

Kail.-eng. :  An  apparatus  for  lifting  railway 
rails  to  ballast  beneath  the  ties  and  level  the 
track. 

rail-joint, «.    The  fish-joint  (q.T.). 

rail-post,  railing-post,  «.  The  same 
as  NEWEL,  2. 

rail  (1),  *  rayle  (1).  «•«•  *  *•    I*"1-  <3)-  «•! 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  Inclose  or  fence  in  with  rails. 

"  It  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  railed.' — . 
Partrgan, 

*  2.  To  draw  up  or  range  in  a  line. 

"  They  were  brought  to  London  all  roiled  In  ropea, 
ike  a  team  of  honea  In  a  cart.'— Bacon. 

*  S.  To  send  by  rail,  as  goods,  Ac. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  ride  or  travel  by  rail. 
rail  (2),  *  raile  (1),  *  rayle  (2),  «.i.  4 1.  [Fr. 

rattler  =  to  jest,  to  deride,  to  mock,  from  a 
Low  Lat.  'radula,  a  dimin.  from  Lat.  rado  = 
to  scrape  :  cf.  Sp.  rallar  =  to  grate,  to  scrape, 
to  molest,  to  vex  ;  Port,  rotor  =  to  scrape, 
from  Lat.  roHuro  =  an  instrument  for  scraping 
earth  from  a  plough.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  use  insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language ;  to  scoff,  to  scold ;  to  utter  re- 
proaches ;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  oppro- 
brious terms.  (Followed  by  at,  formerly  also 
by  on.) 


Other*  at  that  doctrine  rail." 

Courper :  Lot*  nf  th*  World  Repnnd. 

*  IS.  Trans. :  To  brine  or  drive  into  some 
state  by  railing  or  scolding;  to  effect  by 
raillery. 

"I  ihall  looner  raU  thee  into  wit" 

Shakttp. :  Troilii*  t  Creuida.  U.  L 

•  rail  (3),  *  ralle  (2),  *  rayle  (3),  v.i.  [Etyro. 
doubtful;  cf.  Fr.  route- =  to  roll.]    To  run, 
to  gush,  to  flow. 

"  The  purple  drop*  downe  railed  bloudy  red." 

Fairfax;  TOMO,  ill.  SO. 

•  rall'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  rail  (1),  v.  ;•«•.]    One 
who  makes  or  furnishes  with  rails. 

rall'-er  (2),  ».  [Eng.  rail  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  rails,  scoffs,  01  reproaches  with  oppro- 
brious language ;  a  scoffer. 

"  Take  that,  thou  UkeneM  of  this  ratter  here.' 

Shakap. :  »  JTenry  IV..  T.  I 

rill  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  roil  (3),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  fence  of  wood  or  iron,  consisting  of 
posts  and  rails. 

2.  Material  for  rails  ;  rails  generally. 

rail  Ing,  a.  *  ».    [Eng.  rail  (2),  v. ;  -ing.} 

A.  At  adj. :  Insulting,  reproaching,  scoffing. 
(2  Peter  I!.  11.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Insolent  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage; raillery. 

"  Opinion  varying  o'er  hit  hidden  lot. 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot." 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  17. 

rall'-ing-ly,  •  rayl-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
railing,  a. ;  -ly.}  In  a  railing  manner;  with 
railing  or  raillery. 

"  Wat  arrayed  openly  to   ipeak   rtylingJy  to  the 
draUL"-noi:  ^uie. 


•  rail-Ip-6-tent,  a.  [Eng.  rail  (2).  v. ;  < 
connect.,  and  potent  (q.v.).]  Powerful  In 
raillery  or  abuse ;  abusive. 

"  Have  ihown  themaelvee  ....  valiantly  ratlipo- 
t4M--HUed*ard  Ball :  Madtrn  InglM.  p.  It. 

rail'-ler-y,  «.  [Fr.  railltrie.]  Slight  satire  ; 
good-humoured  pleasantry  ;  banter ;  jesting 
language. 

"  Since  the  refinement  of  thU  pollah'd  age 
Hae  iwept  immoral  rtiill<  ru  from  the  stage. 

Byron :  An  Occatiaml  Pnlofu*. 

'  rail '-lour  (V  long),  «.  [Fr.,  from  railler  =  to 
jest.]  A  jester,  a  banterer ;  one  who  turns 
what  is  serious  Into  jest ;  a  mocker. 

'rall'-ldn,  ».  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  three-edged 
dagger.  (OuU :  Babelaii.) 

rail'-ly,  «.     [A.S.  hraql,  Kngl.\    A  garment 
jrii  by  w»men  ;  a  rail.  [RAIL  (2),  «.]  (Scofdi.) 

rail' -road,  «•  (Eog.  raU  (3),  s.,  and  rood.] 
(The  Bailroad  of  the  United  States  Is  termed 
Railway  in  England.  The  street  railway  of  the 
United  States  is  the  tramway  of  England.) 

A  way  or  road  provided  with  rails  of  iron 
or  steel,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages run  in  order  to  lessen  the  friction.    The 
"  rails  "  were  originally  of  timber,  laid  straight 
and   parallel    upon    transverse   sleepers,   and 
secured  with  pegs  of  wood,  the  sleepers  being 
imbedded  In  the  material  of  the  roadway ;  the 
wheels  of  the   wagons   had    flanges  on  one 
side  of  the  periphery,  to  confine  them  to  the 
track.     The  roadway  was  scantling,  five  by 
seven,  pegged  down  to  oak  sleepers,  four  by 
eight,  six  feet  long,  and  laid  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart.     The  track  for  the  horses  w  as  filled 
in  with  ashes  above  the  sleepers.    Such  roads 
(tramways)  were  first  laid  down  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont at  Newcastle,  England,  in  1602.    About 
1716,  the  wooden  ways  were  capped  with  thin 
plates  of  malleable  Iron,  having  flanges  along 
one  side.    Cast-iron  bars  were  substituted  in 
1767      The  modern  railroad  consists  of  one 
or  more  series  of  iron  or  steel  rails   [RAIL 
(3),  i.,  II.  3.1,  laid  parallel  and  continuously 
at  a  certain  distance  or  width  from  each  other, 
called  the  gauge.     [GAUGE,  «,  II.  1.) 
wooden  tramways  of  the  collieries,  before  the 
Invention  of  the  iron  rail,  had  a  gauge  of  four 
feet.     One  pair  of  parallel  rails  constitutes  a 
single  line  of  railroad,  two  pairs  a  double  line. 
A  railroad,  as  a  general  rule,  is  carried  In  as 
straight  a  line   from  point  to  point  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  necessities  of 
local  and  intermediate  traffic  will  allow, 
is  carried   over  valleys  by  embankments  or 
viaducts,  over  rivers  and  roads  by  bridges,  and 
through    hills   or   elevated    ground  by  deep 
trenches,  technically   called   cuttings,  or   by 
tunnels.     [CurriNO,  C.  II.  3 ;  PROFILE,  «.,  II.  S 
(2)  1     Spoil  is  surplus  material,  left  over  au<! 
deposited  in  a  spoil-bank,  when  the  amount 
excavated  exceeds  that  required  for  embanking 
When  the  material  excavated  is  insufficient 
for  the  embankments,  recourse  is  had  to  side 
cuttings,  that  is  to  widening  the  cuttings,  so  as 
to    obtain     extra    material    to    supply    the 
deficiency.     A  perfect  railroad  would  be  one 
laid  on  a  level  line,  but  as  this  Is  not  always 
possible  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  the  country 
traversed,  or  the  difference  of  levels  of  the  places 
to  be  connected,  the  line  follows  the  level  o 
the    country   traversed,    rising    and    falling 
according  to  circumstances.     These  slopes  or 
inclines  of  the  line  are  called  its  gradients 
and   the  whole  arrangement   of  Inclines  is 
called  the  grading  of  the  line.    The  way  o 
track  of  the  railroad  is  laid  with  clean  grave 
or  broken  stones,  called  ballast,  and  In  this  the 
sleepers  are  laid  either  transversely  or  longi 
tudinally,  the  former  arrangement  being  the 
more  usual.      [SLEEPER.!      The  rails  are,  in 
most  instances,  supported  at  short  intervals  by 
cast-iron    frames,    called    chairs,    which    ar 
fastened  firmly  by  spikes  to  the  sleepers  am 
in   which    the   rails    are    firmly  secured    l.j 
wooden  blocks,  called  keys.    [CHAIB,«.,  A.  II.  4 
KEY,  (3),  «.,  II.  61    Where  flange-rails  are  USB 
there  are  no  chairs,  the  rails  being  attached 
direct  to  the  sleepers.       Transverse  sleepers 
are  laid  at  a  distance  of  from  two  feet  six  indie 
to   three   feet   from   centre   to  centre.    1 
rails  are  joined  at  their  extremities  general! 
by  fish-joints  (q.v.).    In  order  to  allow  trains  o 
freight  or  passenger  cars  to  pass  each  other 
or  to  pass  from  one  line  to  another,  sidings 
and  junctions  are  constructed.     Sidings  are 
generally  used  for  care  or  trains  to  remain  o 
temporarily  while  being  loaded  or  unloaded,  o 
while  another  train  Is  allowed  to  pass  on  th 
line    of    rails    on  which    the    first   train   is 


proceeding.  The  change  from  one  line  ol 
rails  to  another  at  a  junction  is  effected  by 
means  of  points  or  switches  (q.v.),  and  the 
process  of  turning  a  train  into  a  siding  01 
from  one  line  to  another  is  termed  switching 
off,  or,  in  England,  shunting  (q.v  ).  When 
a  railroad  Is  thus  completed,  the  work  is  called 
the  permanent  way  (q.v.).  The  extremities  of 
a  railroad  are  called  its  termini  [TKRMINUS], 
and  the  various  places,  provided  witli  offices, 
Ac.,  along  the  line  where  trains  stop  to  take 
up  or  set  down  passengers  or  goods  art)  termed 
stations,  formerly  called  depots.  The  motive 
power  usually  employed  on  railroads  in  draw- 
Ing  the  trains  of  cars  is  steam.  Attempts  have  i 
also  been  made  to  utilize  atmospheric  pressure 
as  a  motive  power.  [ATMOSPHERIC-RAILWAY.] 
Electrical  power  is  now  being  employed. 

t  The  first  railroad  opened  was  that  from 
Stockton  to  Darlington,  England  (Sept.  25, 
1825),  the  second  In  that  country  that  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  (Sept  15, 1830).  The 
first  railroad  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
In  the  United  States  was  begun  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Company,  the  first  section  (U 
miles  long)  being  opened  In  May,  1830,  horse 
traction  being  at  first  employed.  A  railroad 
three  miles  long,  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  to 
Neponset  River,  for  freight  traffic,  had  been 
previously  built,  also  one  for  the  use  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  The  flrst 
locomotive  In  this  country,  the  Stourbridge 
Lion,  was  imported  from  England  In  1829  The 
second,  The  Best  Friend  of  Charleston,  was 
built  here  In  1830,  for  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad.  In  the  sixty  years  between  1830  and 
1890  167,000  miles  of  railroad,  an  average  of 
nearly  2800  miles  yearly,  were  constructed  in  the 
United  States,  a  total  which  Is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  country  and  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  world,  the 
total  mileage  In  1890  being  about  342,000  miles. 
rail'-way,  >.  Same  as  RAILBOAD. 

railway-brake,  «.    [BRAKE  (1), «.] 
railway-car,  railroad-oar,  ,.    A 
vehicle  for  conveying  passengers  or  freight  on 
railroads. 

railway-Chair,  t.    [CHAIR,  •.,  A.  II.  4.] 
railway-crossing, «.    A  place  where  • 
road  crosses  a  railway  on  a  level ;  a  level 
crossing. 

railway-frog, ».    [FBOO  (S),  «.i 
railway-gauge, «. 
L  [GAUGE,  «.,  II.  7.] 

2.  A  bar  with  shoulders,  indicating  th« 
distance  between  the  rails,  and  by  which  they 
are  laid. 

railway  guard,  ,.  In  England  the 
official  who  has  charge  of  a  railway  train. 

railway-Jack,  i.  A  lifting  device  for 
pulling  up  rails,  raising  cars,  and  other  lik» 
purposes. 

railway  printing  machine, .. 
Print. :  A  printing-machine  In  which  the 
bed  is  carried  by  a  truck  upon  a  railway, 
being  usually  driven  by  a  crank  motion. 

railway-flaw,  t.  A  sawing-machine  in 
which  the  saw-mandrel  is  mounted  on  • 
carriage  which  slides  on  ways. 

railway-signal, «.    [SIOHAL,  «.] 
rail  way- slide,  s.    A  turn-table  (q.T.X 

railway-whistle,  «.  A  whistle,  con- 
nected with  a  locomotive,  and  made  to  sound 
by  steam,  so  as  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  train,  &c. 

ral'-ment,  *  ray-ment,  •.  [An  abbreviation 
of  Mid  Eng.  arraiment  or  araiment ;  cf.  O.  tr. 
arreement  =  good  array,  order,  equipage. 
(Cotarave.)!  [ARBAIMENT.]  Dress  or  clothing 
In  general ;  garments,  vestments,  vesture, 
clothes.  (Matt.  vi.  25.) 

rai' -mind-He,  ».  [After  Dr.  Raimondi,  ol 
Bolivia;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  hexagonal 
tables,  with  replaced  basal  edges.  Cleavage, 
basal;  hardness,  3  to  8-25;  sp.  gr.  3-19  to 
8'22 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  honey-  to  ochre 


iron,  4o'o  ;  waier,  10  *  =  iw,  «***»••  ^Lr~ 
spends  to  the  formula  2Fe»O3,SSO3  +  7HO. 
Occurs  in  scales  on  cassiteriteatthe  tinminei 
of  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony. 


ate,  ttt.  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  BO-P8 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oftb,  cure,  unite,  CUT.  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    as,  CD  =  e;  ey  _  a;  <ju  -  kw 
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rain.  *  raine,  *  rayne,  *  rclnc,  *  royne 

(pa.  t.  rained,  *  rainde,  *  reinede,  •  ritide, 
*roon,  *  ran),  ti.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  hregnian,  reg- 
nian,  from  regn,  ren  =  rain  (q.v.)  ;  Dut.  rig- 
men;  Dan.  regne;  Sw.  regna;  Ger.  regnen; 
O.  Icel.  regna,  rigna;  Goth,  rlgnjan.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as 
water.  (Generally  used  with  it  as  a  nomina- 
tive :  as,  it  mills,  it  will  rain,  ic.) 

"  For  after  all  the  best  thing  one  can  do 
When  it  is  raining,  ia  to  let  it  rain. 

Lunafalo* !  The  I'olt'i  Tait. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain. 

"The  tears,  which  long  have  rained." 

Shakesp.  :  Vcnut  4  Admit,  tt. 

*2.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

"A  kind  of  St.  Swithln-hero.  always  mirrfni/."— 
Dryden :  Viryil ;  &neu.  (Ded.) 

3.  To  be  showered  thickly ;  to  fall  thickly 
like  rain.  (Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xii.  S12.) 

B.  TVana. :  To  pour  or  shower  down  like 
rain   from   the   clouds;   to   pour  down   in 
abundance.    (Exodus  zrU  4.) 

raln(l),  "rained),  '  rayne  (IX  "reghn, 

•rein,  "  rcino,  Ten,  '  rcne,  *reyne,  s. 
[A.8.  regn,  ren;  cogn.  with  Dut  regcn;  Ital., 
Dan.   &  Sw.  regn ;  Ger.  regen ;  Goth-  rign. 
For  the  loss  of  g  cf.  rail  (3),  s.,  hail,  &c.) . 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

*2.  Fig.:  A  shower  or  pouring  down  of 
anything. 

EL  Technically: 

L  Meteor. :  The  fall  of  water  In  drops 
from  the  clouds,  or  the  drops  which  fall.  A 
cloud  consists  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  indi- 
vidual vesicles  of  which  are  very  small. 
When  by  the  constant  condensation  of  fresh 
aqueous  vapour  these  vesicles  become  large 
and  heavy,  and  several  of  them  unite,  they 
are  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  gravity  and 
fall  as  rain. 

2.  Geol. :  The  direct  action  of  rain,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  indirect  one  in  creating 
streams,  rivers,  &c.,  is  a  potent  aqueous  cause. 
In  many  places,  however,  its  effect  is  much 
diminished  by  the  protective  influence  over 
the  soil  exerted  by   the   vegetation   (Lydl: 
Princ.,  ch.  xlv.).     Penetrating  into  crevices 
of  rocks,  It  is  frozen  and  splits  them.  [IcE.J 
Moreover,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
It  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  enables  it  to  transform  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  limestone  rocks  into  the 
soluble   bicarbonate,    and    ultimately  waste 
them  away  ;  it  acts  also  on  felspar,  &C. 

rain-band,  s. 

Physics :  A  darkening  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  D  (sodium)  line, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  watery  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere. 

rain-bird,  s. 

Orntth. :  A  name  given  somewhat  Indis- 
criminately to  two  cuckoos  in  Jamaica :  (1) 
Saurothera  (Cuculus,  Linn.)  vetula,  a  large, 
handsome  bird,  soft  brown-gray  on  the  back, 
dullish  yellow  on  the  under  surface,  and  rusty- 
red  on  the  wings,  with  the  long  tail  showily 
Ibarred  with  black  and  white.  It  feeds  on 
animal  substances.  Gosse  says  {Birds  of  Ja- 
maica, p.  275),  *'  I  have  found  in  various  in- 
dividuals, locusts,  Phasmata,  spiders,  Phryni, 
a  whole  mouse,  caterpillars,  &c."  It  Is  some- 
times also  called  Tom  Fool,  from  its  silly 
habit  of  gratifying  its  curiosity  instead  of 
securing  its  safety.  (2)  Cuculus  pluvialis  ; 
head  dark  gray,  merging  on  the  neck  into  dark 
grayish-green,  the  hue  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
wings,  with  metallic  gloss.  Tail  feathers 
black,  barred  with  white ;  throat  and  breast 
white  ;  remaining  under  parts  deep  red-brown. 

*  rain-beat,  a.  Beaten  by  the  rain ; 
Veaiher-ueaten.  (Up.  Hall :  Sal-Ires,  iv.  3.) 

rain-bow, a.    [RAINBOW.] 

rain  chamber,  a, 

Aletall. :  In  the  extraction  of  copper,  a  com- 
partment into  which  spray  is  injected,  and 
through  which  the  smoke  is  compelled  to 
pass,  to  remove  poisonous  vapours.  Pro* 
posed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

rain-channel,  «.  A  channel  produced 
by  raiti.  Prof.  Seeley  believes  that  valleys  of 
denudation  were  thns  produced.  (PhiUipt: 
Geol.,  i.  147.) 


rain  cloud,  s.    A  nimbus  (q.v.). 
rain-crow,  «. 

Ornith. :  Saurothera  vetula. 
"  He  la  Indeed  known  In  aome  sections  aa  the  rat*- 
orow."— Bun-ought ;  1'epactan,  p.  119. 

rain-drop,  s.    A  drop  of  rain. 

rain-gauge,  s.    An  instrument  or  con- 
trivance for  measuring  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  on  a  given  surface.    They 
are  made  of  various  forms.  One  simple 
form  consists  of  a  copper  funnel  five 
to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  inserted 
in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  placed  on  a 
stand  and  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays,  to  prevent  evaporation.     The 
rain  collected  in  the  bottle  is  mea- 
sured in  a  glass  jar  having  one-tenth 
the  area  of  the  funnel,  and  graduated 
so  that  a  rainfall  of  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  collected  by  the  funnel  is  mea- 
sured  by  one  inch  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel.    The  stand  should  be  placed 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  any  buildings, 
&c.,  to  prevent  their  affecting  the  amount 
falling  into  the  funnel. 

rain-giver,  s. 

Compar.  Religions :  A  divinity  who  causes 
rain. 

"  To  the  negro  of  Weat  Africa  the  Heaven-god  la  the 
rain-giver."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873.),  ii.  269. 

rain-god,  rain-goddess,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  In  systemsof  polytheistic 
Nature- worship  the  god  or  goddess  who  causes 
rain.  This  may  be  (1)  a  special  divinity,  or 
(2)  the  Heaven-god  exercising  a  special  func- 
tion, as,  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  the  Romans  (Tibul. 
i.  8,  26) ;  cf.  Ztvs  ue'noc. 

"  In  later  agea,  when  drought  parched  the  fields  of 
the  mediaeval  husbandman,  he  transferred  to  other 
patrons  the  functions  of  the  Rainyod,  and  with  pro- 
cessions and  litany  sought  help  from  St.  Peter  or 
St.  James."—  Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (od.  1873),  ii.  Ml. 

rain-goddess,  *    [RAIN-GOD.] 
rain-line,  s. 

Shiptmild. :  A  small  rope,  or  line,  some- 
times used  to  form  the.  sheer  of  a  ship,  and  to 
set  the  beams  of  the  deck  fair. 

rain  paddock,  s. 

Zonl. :  Breviceps  gibbosus,trom  South  Africa 
and  the  Cape.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  only  emerges  during  rainy  weather. 

rain-prints,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Indentations  produced  in  geological 
times  by  raindrops  on  sedimentary  strata 
when  the  latter  were  soft. 

rain-quail, «. 

Ornith. :  Coturnix  coromandelica,  from  South 
Africa  and  India. 

*  rain-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclude 
rain ;  impervious  to  rain. 

rain-water,  *.  Water  which  has  fallen 
from  the  clouds  in  the  shape  of  rain. 

Rain-water-pipe :  A  pipe  placed  up  the  out- 
side of  a  house  to  carry  off  the  rain-water 
from  the  root 

rain  (2),  *  ralne  (2), «.    [RHKSK.]    A  ridge,  a 
furrow,  a  limit.    (Prov.) 

"  They  reaped  the  come  that  grew  In  the  raine  to 
serve  that  turne,  as  the  come  In  the  ridge  was  not 
readie."—  Wynne:  Biltory of the  Svedir  family,  p.  87. 

raln'-bow,*  rayne-bowe,"  reyn-bonwe, 

».  &  a.    [A.8.  renboga;  Ger.  regenbogen.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Meteor. :  A  luminous  bow  or  arch  appear- 
ing in  the  clouds  opposite  to  the  sun  when 
they  are  resolved  into  rain.      Theoretically 
several  bows  may  co-exist ;  generally,  how- 
ever, there  is  but  one.    Sometimes  there  are 
two,  very  rarely  three  or  even  four — the  largest 
number  authentically  on  record.    Every  rain- 
bow exhibits  the  prismatic  colours.     When 
there  are  two  bows,  the  lower,  or  primary,  is 
very  bright,  and  has  the  red  highest ;  the 
outer,  or  secondary,  is  more  faint,  and  has  the 
violet  the  highest  colour.    They  are  produced 
chiefly  by  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the 
light  in  passing  through  the  raindrops,  partly 
also  by  its  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
drops,  without  which  the  appearances  would 
not  reach  the  eye.    The  secondary  bow  ceases 
to  be  visible  when  the  sun  is  64*  above  the 
horizon. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  genns  Diphlogena,  containing 
two  of  the  most  brilliantly  plumaged  Hum- 


ming-birds. The  bill  is  straight  and  very 
long,  the  tail  deeply  forked.  The.  sexes  are  so 
different  that  for  a  long  while  the  female  of 
Diphlogena  iris  was  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  Two  species  are  known,  D.  iris  from 
Bolivia,  and  D.  hesperus  from  Ecuador. 

13.  As  adj. :  Having  colours  or  hues  like  the 
rainbow ;  many-coloured. 

"  Varying  ita  rainbow  huea." 

Wordtteorth :  Sxcurtton,  L 

rainbow-agate,  s. 

Kin. :  A  variety  of  agate  (q.v.),  which,  In 
thin  section  in  sunlight,  is  iridescent. 

rainbow-chalcedony,  s. 

Min. :  A  very  finely-fibrous  variety  of  con- 
centrically-banded chalcedony,  which,  when 
in  thin  section  and  held  towards  the  light, 
shows  an  iridescent  play  of  colour. 

*  rainbow-chase,  s.     The  pursuit  of  a 
visionary  object ;  a  wild-goose  chase. 

"  A  fact  which  had  led  Mr.  Rylands  off  a  rainftow. 
chase  nfter  a  visionary  Chancellorship."— &.  Jumtti 
Gazette.  June  2. 1886,  p.  10. 

rainbow-quartz,  t. 

Min. :  Quartz  (q.v.)  which  exhibits  an  in- 
ternal iridescence  having  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  from 
the  surfaces  of  exceedingly  fine  fissures. 

rainbow-worm,  >. 

Pathol. :  A  disease,  Hespes  iris,  consisting  of 
vesicles  which  break  out  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  &0. 

rainbow-wrasse, «. 

Ichthy. :  Corisjulis,  the  only  British  species 
(C.  giofredi  being  probably  the  female).  It 
has  a  black  spot  over  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
toral, a  blue  spot  on  the  extremity  of  the 
operculum,  and  a  violet  spot  between  the 
dorsal  spines.  There  are  many  varieties,  dis- 
tinguished by  red  or  white  lateral  bands. 

rain'  bowed,  o.  [Eng.  rainbow ;  -ed.]  Formed 
with  or  like  a  rainbow  ;  encircled  with  a  rain- 
bo  w  or  aureola.  (K  ingsley :  Saint's  Tragedy,  i.  8.) 

*  rain  -deer,  «.    [REINDEER.] 

*  ralne  (1),  s.    [RAIN  (l),  «.] 

*  ralne  (3),  *  rayne  (2),  ».    [Fr.  regne,  from 
Lat.  regnum  =  a.  kingdom.]     (REIGN,  ».]     A 
kingdom,  a  region.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  49.) 

raln'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  rain  (1),  s.,  and/oJZ.)  A 
fall  or  shower  of  rain ;  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  in  a  particular  district. 

"  The  course,  owing  to  the  recent  rain'att*,  was  In 
ipleudid  condition."— Daily  OironiOf,  Sept  Id,  18S5. 

U  Other  things  being  equal,  more  rain  falls 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  eva- 
poration being  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  former. 
In  London  it  is  23'5  inches  ;  at  St.  Domingo 
107 '6.  It  Is  greater  near  the  ocean  than  in 
inland  deserts.  The  felling  of  forests  di- 
minishes the  rainfall  in  particular  districts. 

rain'  l  ness,  s.  [Eng.  rainy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rainy  or  showery. 

*  rain  less,   o.     [Eng.   rain  (1),  s. ;  -less.} 
Free  from  or  without  rain. 

"  The  next  day  wu  .  .  .  dark,  beclouded,  yet  rots* 
IMC."—  C.  Bronte:  VUlette,  ch.  Jtiii. 

rain'-mak-er,  ».  [Eng.  rain  (1),  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  who  professes  to  bring  on  rain 
by  charms  among  uncivilized  tribes  (also  called 
rain-doctor),  or  who  undertakes  rain-making 
by  the  use  of  explosives  or  otherwise. 

c  The  Garpugareea,  or  Rainmakers,  form  a 
distinct  caste  in  many  Mahratta  villages  of 
Central  India. 

rain' -mak  ing,  ..  The  production  of  rain 
by  artificial  means,  the  use  of  explosives,  Ac. 

*  rain'-ment,  ».    [See  del]    An  abbreviation 
of  arraignment  (q.v.). 

"  The  rainjnent  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk*." 
-Fat :  ilartyrt  (an.  1551). 

rain'-y,   •  raln-ie,   *reyn-ie,  a.      [A.S. 

renig  ;  Ger.  regeruch.] 

1.  Lit. :  Abounding  in  rain  ;  wet,  showery, 
moist.  (HacUuyt :  Voyages,  i.  281.) 

•  2.  Fig. :   Raining   tears  ;    weeping  ;   wet 
with  tears.  (Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1.) 

•J  A  rainy  day :  Evil  or  less  fortunate  times ; 
a  day  or  time  of  misfortune  or  of  less  pros- 
perity. 

"  They  mast  In  prosperous  times,  put  by  something 
for  a  rainy  Hay."- livening  Standard,  Oct.  23.  1185. 


boil,  b£y ;  p6ut,  JtSwl ;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exlat.    ph  =  t, 
•clan,  -tL-.n  =  shan,   -tion,  -slon  =  shun :  -tion,  -,sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  shuo.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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raip— rajah 


rdip,  *.    [ROPE.]    A  rope;  a  rood,  or  alx  ells 
in  length.    (Scotch.) 

rair,  «.  A  «.    [ROAR.]    (Scotch.) 
rais,  *.    [REIS.J 

rais'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  retire)  ;  -able.]     That 
may  or  caa  be  raised  ;  capable  of  being  raised. 

raise,  pret.  ofv.    [Rise,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

raise,  *  reise,  v.t.    [Icel.  reisa  =  to  raise  ; 
caus.  of  risa  =  to  rise  ;  Dan.  reise  ;  Sw.  resa  ; 
Goth,  raisjan  =  to   raise,  from  raisan  =  to 
rise.  Raife  and  rear,  v.,are  doublets.]  (.RISE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  ;  to  take,  lift,  or  bring 
upward  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  or 
position  ;  to  put  or  place  In  a  higher  position  ; 
to  elevate. 

*'  'Tie  Just  (Mid  Priam)  to  the  ill*  above 
To  rows  our  hauda  ;  for  who  ao  good  u  Jove  T  * 

Pope:  Bomar  ;  lUad  xxiv.  S70. 

2.  Hence,  in  derived  or  specific  senses  :  as 

(1)  To  bring  to  or  place  in  a  higher  position, 
condition,  or  situation  ;  to  elevate  in  rank, 
position,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  to  promote,  to 
advance,  to  prefer. 

"  SaUu  exalted  ut,  by  merit  raited 
To  that  bad  eminence."  Aliltvn  :  /*.  L.,  1L  K. 

(2)  To  increase  the  value,  price,  or  estima- 
tion of;  to  enhance  in  value  :  as,  To  raise  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  to  raise  a  tax. 

(3)  To  bring,  call,  or  summon  up  from  the 
lower  regions  ;  to  cause  to  appear  from  the 
world  of  spirits. 

"The  spirit*  I  have  ratted  abandon  me," 

Byron  :  Manfred,  L  1 

(4)  To  recall  from  death  to  life  ;  to  restore 
to  life  ;  to  bring  back  from  the  dead.    (1  Cor. 
XV.  17.) 

(5)  To  increase  the  strength,  power,  energy, 
vigour,  or  force  of;  to  intensify,  to  heighten, 
to  invigorate  :  as,  To  raise  the  spirits,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  room,  dee. 

(0)  To  lift  or  cause  to  rise  to  higher  or 
nobler  things  ;  to  elevate. 

"  liaite  my  thought**,  too  humble  and  too  rile." 
fipanMr:  /'.  0,.,  L    (lutrod.) 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  assume  an  erect 
position  or  posture  ;  to  lift  from  a  horizontal 
or  other  position  to  a  vertical  ;  to  set  upright  : 

;as,  To  raise  a  pole  or  mast.    Hence,  specifi- 

•cally  : 

(1)  To  cause  to  rise  or  stand  op  from  a 
horizontal  or  recumbent  position  ;  to  rouse 
-up,  as  from  a  state  of  sleep,  quiet,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  cause  to  rise  into  the  air  ;  to  stir  up. 

"  Dust  raited  by  your  troop*." 

Shaketp,  :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  III  «, 

(3)  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  incite  ;  to  stir  up  ; 
•to  excite,  as  to  tumult,  war,  a  struggle,  Ac. 

"  A  word's  enough  to  raite  T^»niHn^  to  kill. 

' 


(4)  To  stir  up,  to  excite. 

"To  raise  a  mutiny." 

Shake*?.  :  1  Henry  VI..  IT.  L 

(5)  Toset  in  commotion  or  a  state  of  activity: 
-to  disturb.    (Psalm  cvii.  25.) 

4.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into 
being  ;  to  give  rise  or  origin  to  ;  to  produce, 
to  create,  to  originate. 

(1)  To  form  or  produce  by  the  accumulation 
.and  disposition  of  materials  or  constituent 

parts  ;  to  erect,  to  construct 

"He  hath  raittd  the  wall." 

SkaJtMp.  ;  Tempeit.  tt.  L 

(2)  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  cause  to  be  pro- 
duced, propagated,  or  bred  ;  to  grow,  to  rear. 

"  To  raise  the  most  valuable,  which  ace  generally 
too  the  most  expensive  crops.  —Smitb;  Wealth  of 
J/atioru,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iL 

H  In  America  raise  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  rearing  of  human  beings  :  as,  He  was 
raised  in  Kentucky.  It  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  the  market  ;  as, 
To  raise  negroes. 

(3)  To  bring  into  being  ;  to  produce  ;  to 
Cause  to  arise  or  appear.    (Jer.  L  41.) 

(4)  To  cause  to  appear  :  to  call  up  :  to  eive 
Cause  for. 

"[Horace]  would  rattt  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  h« 
round.  Lrydtn:  Perriut,  ant.  L 

(5)  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect  ;  to  gather 
together  for  use  or  service  ;  to  levy. 

(6)  To  obtain  or  get  together  by  an  effort. 


(7)  To  collect  by  assessment  ;  as,  To  raise  a 
tax. 


(8)  To  give  rise  or  origin  to  ;  to  start  ;  to 
set     a-going  ;     to     originate,    to    occasion. 
(Exodus  xxiii.  1.) 

(9)  To  give  vent  or  utterance  to  ;  to  utter; 
to  strike  up. 

"  Loud  acclnumtion*  were  raited."—  Jtacaulag  ;  Bitt. 
Eng.,  oh.  Till 

(10)  To  bring  forward  or  siiggest,  as  for 
discussion  :  as,  To  raise  a  question  or  point. 

5.  To  heighten  or  elevate  in  pitch  :  as,  A 
sharp  raises  a  note  half  a  tone, 

6.  To  increase  the  loudness  of;    to  make 
louder  :  as,  To  raise  one's  voice. 

7.  To  excite,  to  Irritate,  to  influence,  to 
madden.    (Scotch.) 

U.  Technioaliy: 

1.  Law:  To  create,  to  originate,  to  consti- 
tute :  as,  To  raise  a  use. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  cause  to  appear  elevated,  as 
by  gradual  approach  toward*  an  object  :  as, 
To  raise  the  land. 

3.  Gaming  .'  To  bet  a  larger  sum. 

T  (1)  To  raise  a  blockade  (or  siege):  To  re- 
linquish or  abandon  the  attempt  to  take  a 
place  by  blockade  (or  siege)  ;  to  cause  such  an 
attempt  to  be  abandoned. 

"He  raystd  hy»  telye  a=d  went  to  mete  Mm."— 
Goldinye  ;  Ccetar,  foL  188. 

(2)  To  raise  a  purcJiast  ; 

Nauf.  :  To  dispose  or  arrange  appliances  or 
apparatus  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  the  re- 
quired mechanical  power. 

(3)  To  raise  one's  bristles:  To  excite  one's 
anger  ;  to  irritate  one.    (Vulgar.) 

*  (4)  To  raise  paste  :  To  make  a  paate  for 
the  covering  of  pies  or  other  purposes. 

(5)  To  raise  steam  :  To  produce  steam  suffi- 
cient to  drive  an  engine. 

*  (6)  To  raise  tht  market  on  one:  To  charge 
one  more  than  the  current  or  market  price. 

(7)  To  raise  the  wind:  To  obtain  ready 
money  by  gome  shift  or  contrivance,  as  by 
pawning  or  selling  property,  by  accommoda- 
tion bills  or  the  like. 

raise,  «.    [RAISE,  v.] 

*  1.  Bise,  or  rising. 

*  2.  A  mound  or  other  elevation. 

3.  The  act  of  railing  in  any  sense. 

4.  An  increase,  a*  in  wages.    (  CoUoq.) 

raided,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RAISE,  ».J 
raised  sea  beach,  5. 

GeoL  :  A  sea  beach  which  has  been  upheaved 
so  as  now  to  be  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation 
above  high  water  mark.  They  are  usually  of 
moderate  elevation,  bnt  at  Uddevalla,  in 
Sweden,  the  height  of  the  raised  beach  is  200 
feet,  at  Chriatiania,  in  Norway,  400  feet,  and 
further  north  600  to  700  feet  In  South  America 
Darwin  observed  them  at  an  elevation  of  1000 
feet,  and  even  1300  feet  near  Valparaiso.  They 
are  common  in  high  Arctic  regions,  as  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 

raised  -upon,  a. 

Shipbuild.  :  Having  the  tipper  works 
heightened  ;  the  opposite  of  razeed  (q.v.). 

*  rais'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  raised  ;  -ty.]    In  an 
elevated,  dignified,  or  fine  manner. 

"They  have  spoken  veryrafjwCy  and  dlTlndy."— 


rais'-er,  *.    [Eng.  raia(e),  T.  ;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  One  who  raises,  builds,  erects, 
collects,  levies,  produces,  causes,  or  propa- 
gates ;  a  causer,  a  grower.    (Dan.  xi.  20.) 

2.  Carp.  :  The  same  as  RISER  (q.v.). 

raisin  (1)  (as  raznX  *  reis-in,  *  reis-yn, 
*  reys-yn,  J.  [Fr.  ram»,  from  Lat.  racemum, 
accus.  of  racemtis  =  a  cluster  or  branch  of 
grapes  ;  Sp.  racimo  ;  ItaL  racemo.  Raisin  and 
raceme  are  thus  doublets.] 
*  1*  A  cluster  of  grapes. 

"Neither  in  the  ryiieyerd  thou  sbult  gadere  reytyni 
and  groynes  fallyuge  down."  —  IVj/ctiffe  :  Lev.  xix.  10. 

2.  Comm.  (PL):  Grapes  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  the  best  grapes  the  process  is 
effected  by  cutting  half  through  the  fruit-stalk 
without  detaching  it  from  the  tree,  or  by 
gathering  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe  and  dip- 
ping them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  tendrils,  after  which  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  they  may  be  simply  laid  out  to 
be  desiccated.  Inferior  qualities  are  dried  in 


an   oven.     Raisins  are   largely  produced  In 
Spai.i,  Turkey,  California,  Ac. 

3.  Pharm. :  Raisins  are  slightly  refrigerant. 
In  Britain  they  are  used   solely  to  sweeten 
preparations,  in   India  they  are  given  as  a 
medicine.     They  are  an  ingredient  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms  and  of  tincture 
of  senna. 

4.  Bot. :  Ribes  rubrum. 

*rais-in  (2),  «.  natym.  doubtful;  prob.  for 
raising  (q.v.).]  A  raising-piece  (q.v.). 

"Franke-posts.  raitint,  beames  .  .  .  and  mob 
principals."— Uarriton. :  D&cript.  £ng.,  bit.  li.,  ch.  xiL 

rai-si  nee',  *.  [Fr.]  A  French  confection 
made  by  simmering  apples  in  new-made  winn- 
er in  cider. 

rais' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [RAISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lifting,  building, 
erecting,  producing,  causing,  or  propagating. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Leather-man. :  The  operation  of  swelling 
the  pores  of  leather  by  steeping  in  dilute 
acid,  in  order  to  enable  the  tanning  liquor  to 
penetrate  more  easily. 
•  2.  Print. :  [UNDERLAY]. 

3.  Metal-work :  The  process  of  forming 
circular  work  or  embossing  in  sheet-metal  by 
striking  up  or  raising  from  the  interior  surface. 

raising-bee,  s.  The  setting  up  of  the 
framework  of  a  house  or  barn  by  the  united 
services  of  the  neighbours  of  a  fanner.  (Aitier.) 

[BEE  (1),  II.  2.) 

"  Raiting-bett  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang 
up  at  the  wagging  of  the  flddle-stick/'—  W.  Irving  : 
atv  York. 

raising-board,  *.  A  corrugated  board 
which  is  rubbed  upon  leather  to  raise  the  grain. 

raising-gig,*.  AGigging-machine(q.v.). 
raising-hammer,  «. 

Metal-work :  A  long-headed  hammer  with 
a  rounded  face,  used  by  silver  and  copper 
smiths  to  convert  a  sheet  of  metal  into  a 
bowl-shape. 

raising  knife,  *. 

Cooper. :  A  knife  employed  by  coopers  it 
setting  up  the  staves  in  form  for  a  cask. 

raising  piece,  s. 

Carp.:  A  piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  brick 
wall,  or  on  the  top  of  the  posts  or  puncheons 
of  a  timber-framed  house,  to  carry  a  beam  or 

beams. 

raising-plate, *. 

Carp. :  That  plate  of  a  frame  which  rests  on 
the  vertical  timbers  and  supports  the  heels  of 
the  rafters.  Also  called  an  Upper-plate. 

rai-^on-ne',  a,  [Fr.]  Supported  by  proofs, 
arguments,  or  illustrations ;  arranged  and 
digested  systematically :  as,  a  catalogue  rai- 
tonne. 

raivel,  raithe,  >.  [A  form  of  ravel  (q.v.).] 
An  evener  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

raj,  *.  [RAJAH.]  Rule,  dominion.  (East 
Indian.) 


flat-fish,  a  skate.] 

L  Ichthy. :  Ray ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Rajida;  (q.v.).  Two  dorsal  fins  on  the 
tail  without  spine  ;  caudal  fin  absent  or  rudi- 
mentary ;  ventrals  divided  by  a  deep  notch ; 
pectorals  not  extending  to  extremity  of  snout. 
Nasal  valves  separated  in  the  middle ;  teeth 
small,  obtuse,  or  pointed.  Chiefly  from  tem- 
perate seas,  more  numerous  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Repro- 
Bentativo  specie*  are  the  Skate  (Raja  batit),  the 
Thomback  (R.  clavata),  the  Electric  Ray, 
the  Sting  Ray,  and  the  Eagle  Ray.  They 
are  sluggish  creatures,  living  a  sedentary  life 
at  the  aea  bottom.  Some  of  them  are  six  feet 
in  width.  They  are  generally  edible. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Dermal  spines  of  Raja  antiqua, 
allied  to  R.  clavata,  are  abundant  in  the  Crag 
deposits  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Etheridge 
puts  the  species  at  three. 

ra'-Jan,  ra'-Ja  (2),  «.  [Sansc.  rdjan  fin  comp. 
raja)  =  a  king:  allied  to  Lat.  rex  =  a  king.) 
A  Hindoo  king  or  chief. 


ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt, 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cnbf  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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IX'-jah  ship,  s.  [Kng.  ro/ufc;  -sMp.)  The 
dignity,  principality,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
rajah. 

ra'-Ji-dso,  ra'-U-dre  (],  1  as  y), ,.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  rcyX"),  rai(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idte.] 

1.  IcMhy.:   Rays;  a  family  of  Batoidei ; 
disc  broad,  rhombic,  generally  with  asperities 
or  spines  ;  tail  with  a  longitudinal  fold  on  each 
side.     Pectorals    usually    extending    to    the 
snout.      Genera :   Raja,  Psammobatis,   Sym- 
pterygia,  and  Platyrhina. 

2.  Palceont. :  Although,  probably,  this  fanv'y 
was  well  represented  in  Cretaceous  and  'I  .- 
tiary  formations,  the  remains  found  hitherto 
are  comparatively  few.     Arthropterus,  from 
the  Lias,  seems  to  have  been  a  true  Eay. 
(Giinther.)    [MYLIOBATIS,  PLEORACANTHGS.) 

Raj-ma-haT,  ».  [Sansc.,  *c.  =  the  palace, 
mansio'n,  or  district  of  the  king.] 

Geol. :  A  town  and  adjacent  motrntain  range 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  lower 
Bengal. 

Rajmahal  fibre, s.    [JETTEE.] 

Bal'-poot,  RaJ'-pAt,  s.  [Sansc.  =  the  son  of 
a  king  or  of  kings.] 

Anthrop.  (Pi.):  An  Indian  aristocratic  caste, 
class,  or  nationality,  professedly  derived  from 
the  ancient  Kshetriyas,  or  Warrior  caste. 
Their  main. seat  is  Eajpootana,  in  which  are 
various  Rajpoot  protected  states.  [INFANTI- 
CIDE.] 

rake  (1),  ».  [A.8.  raca :  cogn.  with  But.  rakel ; 
Icel.  reka  =  a  shovel ;  Dan.  rage  =  a  poker ; 
Sw.  raka  ==  an  oven-rake ;  Ger.  recken  =  a  rake. 
From  the  same  rx>t  as  Goth,  rikan  (pa.  t.  rak) 
=  to  collect,  I  heap  up;  Gr.  Aeyu  (lego); 
Lat.  lego  =  to  collect.] 

1.  Agric.,  *o. :  An  implement  having  a  head 
provided  with  teeth  and  a  long  handle  project- 
ing from  the  head  in  a  direction  transverse  to 
that  of  the  teeth  and  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  head.     Specific  nanv>«  indicate  purpose 
or   construction,    as    ha>,    stubble,    barley, 
manure,  horse,  tilting,  drag,  &C.    Hand-rakes 
are  of  wood  for  hay  or  grain,  and  of  metal 
for  garden  use.    Horse-rakes  are  of  several 
kinds,  some  with,  others  without,  wheels.   In 
some  the  teeth  are  independent,  so  as  to  yield 
to  obstacles  without  affecting  the  operation  of 
other  teeth. 

"  If  I  sboulde  geiie  him  as  much  money  as  he  would 
spend,  that  would  surely  bryng  me  to  the  rake  And  tha 
ipade."—  Odal:  Flowrc*,  fol.  182. 

2.  A  small  instrument,  somewhat  resembling 
a  hoe,  having  a  turned  down  blade  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle,  used  by  the  croupier  to 
collect  the  stakes  on  a  gambling  table. 

*  rake-kennel,  <•    A  scavenger. 

rake-off,  «.  An  extra  or  contingent  profit 
on  a  transaction,  usually  accruing  to  a  middle- 
man or  an  inactive  participant.  (Slang. ) 

rake  (2),  ».  [From  Mid.  Eng.  rakel,  through  the 
corrupted  form  rakehell  (q.v.).]  [RAKEL.]  A 
loose,  wild,  dissolute  fellow ;  a  debauchee,  a 
roue. 

"  And  every  brothar  raja  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me." 

Byron :  Enyliih  Barat  t  Scotch  Kevievtert. 

rake  (3),  «.  [RAKE  (4),  v.]  An  Inclination  or 
alope ;  specif,  applied  to — 

1.  Arch. :  The  slope  or  pitch  of  a  roof. 

2.  Math. :  The  forward  inclination  of  a  mill- 
law. 

3.  Mining :  A  rent  or  fissure  in  strata,  ver- 
tical or  highly  inclined ;  a  rake-vein.   It  is  the 
commonest  form  of  vein. 

4.  Naut. :  (1)   The  backward   slope   of  a 
mast,  funnel,  ic. ;  (2)  [FORE-RAKE]  ;  (S)  The 
backward  slope  of  the  stern,  by  so  much  as  it 
overhangs  the  keel.    Called  the  aft-rake. 

rake-vein, «.    [RAKE  (3),  >.,  3.] 

rake  (1),  v.t.  ft  i.    [A.S.  rttcian;  Dan.  rage; 
Sw.  rate  ;  Ger.  recAe».) 
A.  Transitive: 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  apply  a  rake  to  ;  to  gather  or  collect 
With  a  rake.    (Generally  with  in  or  up.) 

"  The  man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but  raked 
fa>  himself  the  straws."— Bunyan :  Pugrtm'l  Proffrctt, 
Ii.il. 

2.  To  clean  and  make  smooth  and  neat  with 
•  rake. 


3.  To  collect  or  draw  together ;  to  collect 
with  labour  or  difficulty. 

"  Squandered  away  with  as  little  conscience  as  they 
were  raked  together."— L' Kvtrangt:  Fable*. 

*  4.  To  scrape  or  touch,  as  with  a  rake. 

"  ETery  mast,  as  It  passed. 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  moon." 

Longfellow :  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

*  5.  To  scour ;  to  search,  thoroughly  and 
closely. 

"  The  statesman  rdka  the  town  to  find  a  plot" 

Swift. 

*  6.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over ;  to 
scour.    (Possibly  connected  with  II.) 

"  Thy  thunder's  roarings  rake  the  aisles." 

Sandy*  :  Paraphrase  of  th»  Piainu.  IxzTi. 

IT  The  last  two  meanings  may  be  connected 
with  Rake  (3),  v. 

1.  To  heap  together  and  cover ;  to  rake  the 
flre  is  still  used,  that  is,  to  cover  live  embers 
by  raking  ashes  over  them,  or  to  heap  small 
coals  on  the  flre  that  it  may  burn  all  night. 

8.  To  command. 

"  Seated  on  an  eminence.  It  looked  straight  down, 
and  therefore  raked  the  stretch  of  water  from  a  puint 
where  the  stream  makes  a  sharp  bend."— Dally  Tele- 
graph,  Nov.  19,  1B86. 

II  Mil.  <t  Naut. :  To  enfilade ;  espec.  to 
cannonade  a  ship,  so  that  the  shot  shall  range 
in  the  direction  of  her  whole  length  between 
decks.  (Smyth.) 

"  He  took  up  a  raking  position,  and  poured  broad- 
side after  broadside."— Oatty  Telegraph,  Aug.  is.  1885. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  a  rake  ;  to  work  with  a  rake. 

2.  To  seek  by  raking ;  to  scrape  or  scratch 
for  something. 

*  3.  To  search  closely  or  narrowly. 

••  E»en  In  your  heart*  there  will  he  rake  for  It" 

Skaketp.  :  Henry  Y.,  1L  4, 

*  4.  Tb  seek,  to  try. 

"Now  he  prodigally  «pends  his  own.  at  another  time 
he  raket h  after  other  men's  gooda."— Lennard  :  Of  Wit- 
dome,  bk.  i,.  ch.  mviii. 

H  (1)  To  rake  a  horse : 

Farr. :  To  draw  the  ordure  from  the  rectum 
with  the  hand. 

(2)  To  rake  out  c  fm :  To  rake  or  draw  all 
the  coals  out  of  a  grate,  4o.,  so  as  to  extinguish 
a  fire. 

(3)  To  rake  up: 

(a)  To  cover  over  by  raking. 
(6)  To  uncover  by  raking. 

(c)  To  bring  up  again  or  revive :  as,  To  rake 
Uf  an  old  grievance,  &c. 

(d)  To  rake  or  collect  together. 

"  To  rake  up  straws  and  sticks."— Bunion  :  Fttgrtm'i 
Progreu,  pi.  li. 

*  rake  (2),  v.t.    [RAKE  (2),  «.]    To  live  the  life 
of  a  rake ;  to  lead  a  loose  dissolute  life. 

rake  (3),  «  ralk,  •  rayke,  v.i.  [Icel.  reika; 
Sw.  rate  =  to  wander.] 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  range  about. 

2.  To  fly  wide  of  the  game.  (Said  of  hawks.) 

*  3.  To  go,  to  proceed,  to  hurry.     (Morte 
Arthure.  3,469.) 

rake  (4X  «•*•  &  «•  [HAKE  (3),  «.]  [Sw.  dial. 
ra*a  =  to  reach  ;  roita./ram=to  reach  over;  to 
project;  Dan.  rage  =  to  project,  to  jut  out. 
Rake  is  a  doublet  of  reach  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  Arch.:  To  incline  from  the  horizontal, 
as  the  rafters  of  a  roof;  to  slope. 

2.  Naut. :  To  incline  or  slope  from  a  per- 
pendicular direction.      It  is  applied  to  the 
masts,  stem,  stern-post,  funnels,  &c.    Masts 
generally  rake  aft. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  a  rake  or  slope  to  ;  to 
elope. 

ra-kee',  ra-ki',  ».  [Russ.]  A  coarse  spirit 
'made  chiefly  in  Russia  from  grain  ;  common 
Russian  brandy. 

*  rake'  helL  a.  &  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  rakel 
(q.v.).] 

A.  A>  adj. :  Dissolute,  debauched. 

"  Some  lewd  earl,  or  rakehell  baronet." 

Ctneper:  Progrett  of  Error,  114. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dissolute  fellow ;  a  rake,  a 
roue. 

"  A  haadfnll  of  rakehellet  which  he  bad  scummed 
together."—  Lambarde:  Perambulation,  p.  478. 

*  rake'-h&-iy,  a.    [Eng.  rakeheU;  -y.]    Dis- 
solute. rakeln-11. 

"  I  acorne  and  spew  out  the  rnkfhrUij  rout  of  OUT 
ragged  ryiner*."— A  K.  :  Epittle  to  Mnitter  Uarvwy. 


»rak-el,    rac  klo,    *  rak  le,    •  rak  yL 

*  rak-ele,  *  rak-il,  a.  [Sw.  dial,  rakkel  = 
a  vagabond,  connected  with  rakkla  =  to  wan- 
der, to  rove,  frequent,  of  raka  =  to  ran  hastily ; 
O.  Sw.  racka  =  to  run  about.]  [RAKE  (3),  v.\ 
Rash,  hasty. 

"  He  that  Is  to  rakel  to  renden  Ma  clothes." 

£.  Kny.  AUit.  Poem*,  Hi.  534. 

"  rak  el  ness,  ».    [Eng.  rakel;  -ness.]  Hasti- 
ness, rashness. 

"  O,  every  man  beware  of  rakelneuf, 
Ne  trowe  nothing  withouten  strong  witnesse." 
Chawxri  C.  T.,  17.23L 

*  rak  ente,  ».     [A.S.  racente;  Icel.  rekendi; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rahchima.]    A  chain. 

"Thar  ragnel  In  hla  rakentet  liym  rere of  his dremes.* 
K.  Eng.  AllU.  Poemt,  ill.  188. 

*  rak-en-tele,  ».     [A.S.  racenteag.]   A  chain. 

"  Ills  rttkenteii  he  al-to  rot." 

Beret  of  Jlamtoun.  1.43C 

rak'-er,  *  rak-ere,  «.    [Eng.  ra*(e),  (IX  T  ; 
-er.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  rakes ; 
specif., 

I.  One  who  uses  a  rake. 

"A  rybibour  and  a  ratoner,  a  raker  and  has  knave." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  100. 

*  2.  One  who  raked  and  removed  filth  from 
the  streets  ;  a  scavenger. 

3.  A  machine  for  raking  hay,  straw,  &c.,  by 
horse  or  other  power. 

4.  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  rake  an  enemy's 
vessel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklaying :  A  piece  of  Iron  having  two 
points  bent  at  right  angles,  used  for  picking 
out  decayed  mortar  from  tha  joints  of  old 
walls  preparatory  to  pointing  or  replacing  it 
by  new  mortar. 

2.  Steaming.  :   A   self-acting   contrivance 
for  cleaning  the  grate  of  a  locomotive. 

1 3.  Ichthy.  :  A  rake-like  organ,  as  the- 
pharyngeal  bones  of  some  fishes. 

*  rak'-er-Jf,  s.    [Eng.  rake  (2) ;  -ry.]    Dissipa- 
tion. 

"  All  the  rakery  and  Intrigues  of  the  town."— JVorA  : 
Uft  of  Lard  Onilford,  ii.  800. 

*  rako  -shame,  s.    [Eng.  rakt  (2),  and  shame ; 
cf.  rakeAeU,]    A  dissolute  fellow  ;  a  rake. 

"It  had  been  good  to  haue  apprehended  the  r-i*«- 
tfiaiut."  Brome  :  Merry  Beggart,  iii. 

rake'  stale,  rake-stele,  J.  [Eng.  rofce(l),  s., 

and  stale  =  a  handle.]    The  handle  of  a  rake. 

"  But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rakeitele." 

Cha*cer:  0.  T..t,M. 

*  rak-et,  s.    [RACKET,  ».] 

rak   mg  (1),  a.  &  s.    [RAKE  (1),  f.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Enfilading ;   sweeping   with' 
shot  or  shell  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

"And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 
send."          Dry  fen :  Annul  XiraHlii,  Ixxxll. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  using  a  rake. 

2.  The  space  of  ground  raked  at  oncn ;  the- 
quantity  of  hay,  straw,  *c,,  raked  together  at 
one  time. 

*  rak  -Ing  (2),  o.     [RAKE  (2),  «.]     Rakish, 
dissolute. 

"  I  do  with  all  my  heart  renounce  your  rakiny 
suppers."— Eliz.  Carter* :  Letter*,  Iii.  818.  (1899.) 

rak' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RAKE  (4),  ».] 

raktng  pieces,  «.  pi.  Pieces  laid  upon 
sills  supported  by  the  footings  or  impost  of  a 
pier. 

rak'-ish  (1),  a.     [Eng.  «*(«),  (2)  s. ;  -i»».l 
Loose,  wild,  dissolute,  dissipated. 

"Kls  appearance  Is  sancy,  rtikith,  and  severe;"— 
Century  JIaganii*,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  602. 

rak'  Ish  (2),  a.    [Eng.  roMe),  (3)  s. ;  -fa».] 

Naut.  :  Having  a  rake  or  inclination  of  the 
masts  aft  or  forward,  instead  of  being  upright. 

rak'-foh-l#,  adv.    [Eng.  rakish  0) ;-!»-]   In  a 
rakish,  wild,  or  dii 


r  dissolute  manner ;  like  a  rake. 


rak  ish- ness,  s.  [En*,  raj**  (1);  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rakish  ;  dissipa- 
tion, debauchery. 

rale,  s.  [Pr.  =  a  rattle  ;  O.  Fr.  rasle.}  [RAT- 
TLE, s.] 

ral  len  tan'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  time  of  the 
passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  be 
gradually  decreased. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  jovH;  eat,  (ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  g»,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,      tian  =  shan.    -tlon. -sion  =  shun ; -tlon,    jion  -  zhun,    -oioiu,  -tiou»,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ralliance—  ramble 


•  ral'-U-Mioe,  «• 

act  of  rallying. 


(;   -an«.]    The  | 
);  fern.  pi.  adj. 


1*1  -II  d«a,  «.  1*.    [Lit 
•uff.  -ute.J 

1  OmtfJl.  :  Rails  ;  a  family  of  Grallue,  with 
very  wide  distribution.  Bill  long,  carved  at 
tip,  sides  compressed,  nostrils  in  membranous 
grooves  ;  wingB  moderate,  tail  rounded  ;  tarsi 
and  toes  long  and  slender.  The  classification 
is  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  but  the  family  may 
be  divided  into  five  sections  or  sub-families  : 
PaiTinse,  Rallinee,  Gallinulinae,  Fulicinas,  and 
Heliornithinse.  The  last  is  sometimes  made  a 
family. 

2.  Palaont.  :  Remains  of  some  species  have 
been  found  in  the  Mascarcne  Islands,  and 
historical  evidence  shows  that  they  have  been 
extinct  for  little  more  than  a  century.  They 
belong  to  Fulica  and  to  two  extinct  genera, 
Aplianapteryxand  Erythromachus.  Aphanap- 
teryx  was  a  large  bird  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  loose  plumage,  perhaps  allied  to  Ocy- 
dromus.  Erythromachus  was  much  smaller, 
of  gray  and  white  colour,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  chiefly  on  the  eggs  of  the  land-tortoises. 
(Wallace.) 

ral'-liod,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [RALLY  (I),  v.} 

riU'-ll-er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  rally  (1),  v.  ;  -<r.]  One 
who  rallies  or  reunites  persons  thrown  into 
disorder. 

raT-U-  er  (2),  «.    [Eng.  rally  (2),  v.  ;  •*•.]    One 

who  rallies  another  ;  a  banterer. 

rtl  ll-nw,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  rall(ui);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuE.] 

Ornith.  :  True  Rails  ;  a  sub-family  of  Ral- 
lidae  (q.vA  No  frontal  shield  ;  bill  long  and 
slender,  keel  bold,  sides  compressed  ;  toes 
free  at  base.  Chief  genera  :  Rallus,  Porzana, 
Ortygometra,  Ocydromus,  and  Aramides. 

rM  -line,  a.  [RALLOB.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Rails  or  Rallido. 

r&r-UafJ,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.]    [RAIL,  (IX  «•) 

OrnUh.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Railing}  (q.v.).  Bill  curved  from 
nostrils  to  tip,  which  Is  slightly  scooped  ; 
nostrils  in  groove,  extending  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  bill  ;  opening  narrow  ;  hind  toe 
short  and  slender.  Eighteen  species,  with 
world-wide  distribution.  Rallus  aguaticut  is 
the  Water-rail  (q.v.). 

ral-ljf  (1),  Tal-lle,  ».«.  *  i.  [Fr.  rallier, 
frum  Lat.  re-  =  again,  back  ;  ad-  =  to,  and  ligo 
—  to  bind.j 

A.  TmnMivt: 

1.  To  reunite  ;  to  bring  together  and  reduce 
to  order,  as  troops  that  have  been  thrown 
Into  disorder  or  dispersed. 

"  The  Gascon*  rally'd  soon  the  fight  renew." 

Soole  :  Tiitfo,  bk.  xx. 

2.  To  collect  for  a  fresh  effort  ;  to  unite. 

"To  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify  them  with 
fallacy."—  Decay  of  piety. 

S.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  reunite  ;  to  come  back  to  order  ;  to 
reform  into  an  orderly  or  organized  body. 

"  Since  rallying  from  our  wait  we  forc'd  the  foe, 
Still  aimed  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow.** 

rope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  viii.  SS9. 

2.  Toeollect  together  ;tounite,toassemble. 

"  Oar  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  ii.  11 

8.  To  recover  strength  or  vigour  ;  to  gain 
strength  ;  to  improve  in  health  or  strength  : 
as,  The  patient  rallied. 

4.  To  improve  in  value  or  price  ;  to  recover 
from  a  fall  :  as,  Prices  rally. 

ral'-ltf  (2),  v.t.  A  i.  [The  same  word  as  rail 
(2),  «.] 

A*  Trans.  :  To  attack  with  raillery  or  ban- 
ter ;  to  use  good  humoured  pleasantry  or 
satire  towards  or  on  :  to  banter,  to  joke,  to 
chaff. 

"  Not  urged  by  malice  against  the  person  he  raUiee." 
-Tatter,  KO.ML 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  use  raillery  or  banter  ;  to 
joke. 

rial'-iy  (1),  «.      [RALLY  (1),  ».) 

1.  The  act  of  rallying  or  reforming  into  an 
orderly  or  organized  body  ;  the  act  of  collect- 
ing and  reducing  to  order. 

"  With  their  subtle  rattyi  they  began 
ID  small  divisions  hidden  strength  to  try." 

Davenant  :  Gcmdioert,  L  I. 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  recovering  strength. 

3.  A  set-to,  as  in  boxing,  rackets,  &c. 

••  The  raUiet  in  the  next  two  bands  of  each  aide  being 
well-conteeted."— field,  April  4.  uu. 

4.  The  rough  and  tumble  gambols  indulged 
in  by  the  pantomimUts  at  the  end  of  the 
transformation  scene  (q.v.),  and  before  the 
business  of  the  pantomime  proper. 

"  Let  the  Liberationism  provide  comic  acton,  panto- 
mime ralliet.  and  breakdowns.  "—Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  16, 1886. 

ral'-lj  (2),  i.     [RALLY  (2),  v.)    The  act   of 

rallying  ;  the  use  of  good-tempered  pleasantry 
or  banter ;  banter. 

riT-stin-ite,  ».    [After  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Ral- 
ston; suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  pseudo-isometric  mineral,  analo- 
gous to  garnet  in  optical  characters,  being  bi- 
axial, with  an  angle  of  99'.  Habit,  octahedral. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  fluoride  of  aluminium, 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  the  formula 
given  being  3(Na.2MgCa)Fa  +  8[A1S]F«  +  6H8O. 
Occurs  in  small  crystals,  associated  with  crys- 
tallized cryolite  and  thomaenolite  (q.v.),  at 
Arksut  Fiord,  West  Greenland. 

ram,  *  ramme,  s.  &  a.    [A.8.  ram,  rom;cogn. 
with  Out  ram  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ram  ;  Ger.  ramm.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  male  of  the  sheep  or 
ovine  genus.   In  some  parts  also  called  a  Tup. 
"  There  waa  a  ram,  that  men  might  see. 
That  had  a  neeee  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bright" 

Chaucer  :  Legend  o/  aipeijMI* 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  same  as  MONKEY,  «.,  IL  t, 

(2)  [HYDRAULIC-RAM]. 

(3)  [MONKEY,  >.,  II.  3). 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  beak  of  iron  or  steel  at  the  bow  of  a 
war-vessel,  designed  to  crush  in  the  sides  of 

an  adversary  by  running  — 

against   her  "end    on. 

The  ram  i«  frequently  de- 
tachable. 

(2)  A  steam  ironclad, 
armed  at  the  bow  below 
the  water-line  with  such 
a  beak. 

"  To  show  how  possible  la 
the  sinking  of  an  armoured 
ship,  struck  by  a  ram  mov- 
ing at  a  high  velocity."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  ITU. 
1».  (187S.I 

•3.  Old  War.:   [BAT-  BAM. 

TERINO-RAM]. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  spar,  hooped  at  the  end, 
and  used  for  moving  timbers  on  end  by  a 
jolting  blow. 

B.  At  adj.  [Icel.  ramr  =  strong] :  Rammish, 
strong-scented,  stinking. 

1  The  Sam :  [ARIES]. 

ram  block,  «.    [DEAD-EYE.] 

nun-bow,  s.  A  bow  produced  so  as  to 
form,  or  furnished  with,  a  ram. 

"  When  design  and  construction  have  been  Imper- 
fect there  is  danger  of  the  ramlxtw  being  fonfad  in."— 
Saturday  Jteriete,  Jan.  13,  1884,  p.  M. 

•  nun-eat, «.    A  tom-cat 

"  Ram-cati  on  moonlight  tiles." 

Morning  Uerald,  Oct.  B,  IMe. 

nun-goat,  «. 

Bot. :  Fagara  micnphylla. 
nun-bead, «. 

•  1.  Naut. :  A  halyard-block  (q.T.). 

2.  An  iron  lever  for  raising  up  great  stones. 

•  3.  A  cuckold. 

"  To  be  called  ram-head  la  a  title  of  honour."— 
Taylor,  The  Water-Poet. 

ram-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  used  in  striking  a  straight 
middle  line  on  a  spar,  being  secured  at  one 
end  and  hauled  taut  at  the  other. 

ram's  bead, «. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Cypripedium 
arietinum,  and  for  the  seeds  of  Cicer  arietinum, 
the  ram's  head  chick  pea.  . 

nun's  born,  «. 

1.  Fort. :  A  semi-circular  work  In  the  ditch 
of  a  fortified  place,  and  sweeping  the  ditch, 
being  itself  commanded  by  the  main  work. 

2.  Pal&ont. :  A  popular  name  for  Ammonites. 

3.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Orchit  rruucula. 


ram,  t>.(.  &  {.  [RAM,  ».]  [Ger.  rammen;  Dan, 
ramler  =  to  ram,  to  drive  ;  ramme  —  to  strike, 
to  hit] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  with  a  ram ;  to  drive  a  nj» 
against ;  to  batter. 

"The  'Minotaur*  accidentally  rammed  heroensorL" 
—frit.  Quarterly  Review,  ivli.  Uo.  (1873.) 

2.  To  force  in  ;  to  drive  together  or  down  . 
as,  To  ram  down  a  cartridge  into  a  gun. 

3.  To  fill  compactly  by  driving  and  pound- 
ing. 

4.  To  stuff,  to  cram. 

"  Ham  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  In  mine  ean." 

ahaketp.  :  Antony  t  Clrnjtatra,  IL  a. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To  use  a    battering-ram   01 
similar  device. 

"  To  turn  their  ships  and  ram  at  a  certain  signal."— 
Saturday  Regime,  Jan.  13,  1884.  p.  54. 

ra'  ma  dan,  ra'  ma  dhan,  rha'-ma- 
zan,  s.  [Arab,  ramadan  =  thy  hot  mouth, 
from  riimida,  ramiza  —  to  be  hot] 

1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Muhammedan 
year.       The    Muhammedan    months    being 
reckoned  by  lunar  time,  each  month  begins 
in  each  successive  year  eleven  days  earlier 
than  in  the  preceding,  so  tliat  in  thirty-three 
years  it  occurs  successively  in  all  the  seasons. 

2.  The  great   annual    Muhammedan    fast, 
kept  up  throughout  the  entire  mouth  from 
sunrise  to  sunset 

•  ram' -age  (age  aa  Ig),  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat  'ramaticum,  from  Lat  ramus  =  n 
bough.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Branches  of  trees. 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  among  the  branches 
of  trees. 

"  Birds  their  ramaae  did  on  the*  bestow." 

Drummond,  pt.  U..  son.  10. 

3.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree ;  line,  lineage, 
kindred.    (Cotgrave.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  left  the  nest,  and  begun  to  sit  on 
the  branches. 

2.  Wild,  shy,  untamed.    (Generally  applied 
to  an  untrained  hawk.) 

"  The  distinctions  of  eyess  and  ramaffe  hawk*  "— 
Browne  :  J/teceUanf  Tract  V. 

•  ram' -age  (age  as  ig),  v.f.    [RUMMAGE.] 

•  ra-ma'-gious,  a.    [Eng.  ramage,  8. ;  -out.) 
Belonging  to  the  branches ;  flying  amongst 
the  branches ;   hence,    wild,  not   tamed   or 
trained. 

"  Aa  soone  aa  she  hath  knit  him  that  knot, 
Now  la  he  tame  that  WHS  so  ramayiou*." 

Chaucer;  The  Remedy  of  Lou*. 

ram'-a-kin,  i.    [RAMEKIN.] 

ra'-mal,  a.    [Lat  ramus  =  a  branch  or  bough.) 
Hot. :  The  same  as  RAMEOUS  (q.T.). 

ram-a-li'-na,  ».     [Lat  rainalia  =  twigs.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Usnese.  Ramalinafraxinea, 
R.  fastigiata,  and  R.  farinacea  are  common  on 
the  bark  of  trees.  R.  polymorpha  and  R. 
scopularum  are  good  dyeing  lichens. 

•  r a  mass',  «.(.    [Fr.  ramasser.]     To  collect 
together. 

"  When  they  have  ramatt  many  of  several  kindat 
and  tefUe.-— Comical  Bio.  of  World  in  the  Moon. 

Ra  may  an  a,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Literature:  One  of  the  two  great 
Indian  epic  poems.  Its  author  was  Valmiki, 
of  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Kolis  on  the  Bombay 
coast  It  celebrates  the  exploits  of  Rama, 
king  of  Oude,  who,  aided  by  the  Monkey-god 
Hunooman  (q.v.),  conquered  Ceylon,  and 
brought  back  his  queen,  Sita,  whom  Rawana, 
the  giant  and  tyrant  of  that  island,  had 
carried  away. 

ram'  bade,  s.    [Fr.] 

Naut. :  The  elevated  platform  built  acrosi 
the  prow  of  a  galley  for  boarding. 

ram -boh,  s.    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Picrardia  tatlm  or  dulcii, 
which  grows  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

•  ram'-berge,  «.      [Fr.   name  =  an  oar,  and 
barge.)    A  long  narrow  kind  of  war-ship,  swift 
and  easily  managed. 

ram'-ble,  ram-mle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  froo 
roam  (Prov.  rame).] 


(ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  nnlte,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  tin  =  kw. 


ramblo— ramose 
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1.  To  rove;  to  wander  about ;  to  walk,  ride, 
or  sail  from  place  to  place  without  any  definite 
object  in  view  ;  to  stroll  about ;  to  wander 
carelessly  or  indefinitely. 

"The  English  officers  rambltd  into  th«  town."— 
J/'K-'iul'iy  ;  Hint.  Bng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  move,  grow,  or  extend  without  any 
certain  direction. 

"  O'er  his  Ample  Billet  the  rambling  ipnvys 
Luxuriant  shot."  Thornton  :  Spring,  708. 

3.  To    speak    or   tnink  in  an   incoherent 
manner ;  to  wander  in  speech  or  thought. 

ram  ble,  s.  [RAMBLE,  s.]  A  roving  ;  a  wan- 
dering about  without  any  definite  object ;  a 
strolling  or  roaming  about. 

" To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 
Cowper:  Talk,  i.  11$. 

*  ramble-headed,  a.    Unsteady,  giddy. 

"  We  ramble-headed  creatures."— Richardson :  Sir 
O.  Grandison,  vi.  34. 

ram  bier,  s.  [Eng.  ramble),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  rambles  about ;  a  stroller,  s  rover,  a 
wanderer. 

*'I  love  such  holy  ramdlert." 

Scott .-  Xarmion,  L  36. 

ram  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RAMBLE,  v.] 

1.  Wandering,   roving,  or  roaming  about 
carelessly  or  irregularly. 

2.  Straggling,    irregular,  without  method, 
wandering  :  as,  a  rambling  story. 

ram'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rambling;  -ly.] 
In  a  rambling  manner. 

ram  boo'  tan,  ram  bu  tan,  s.  [Malay 
rambut  —  hair,  from  the  soft  spines  covering 
the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Nephelium  lappaceum,  found  in  the 
Malayan  archipelago.  Its  bean,  a  red  edible 
fruit,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

ram  booze,     *  ram  -buse,   *.      [Etym. 

doubtful ;  ef.  booze.]  A  drink  made  of  wine, 
ale,  eggs,  and  sugar,  in  the  winter  time ;  or  of 
wine,  milk,  sugar,  and  rosewater  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  (Bailey.) 

*  ram  bus'- tious  (i  as  y),  a.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
rupt, from  boisterous  (q.v.).J  Boisterous,  noisy, 
violent ;  careless  of  the  comfort  of  others. 

ra'-me  al,  a.  [Lat.  rame»st  from  rawi«s  =  a 
branch.]*  The  same  as  RAMEOUS  (q.v.). 

t  Ra  me  an,  a.  &  «.  [RAMISM.]  The  same  as 
RAMIST  (q.v.). 

"  The  faults  of  the  Ramean  tyiteni  of  dialectic* 
have  long  been  acknowledged."— McClintock  t  Strong  : 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  viii.  900. 

ramcd,  a.    [Eng.  ram;  -ed.] 

Shipbuild. :  Said  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks 
when  the  frames,  stem,  and  stern-post  are  up 
and  adjusted. 

rt-mee'.  ra  mie',  a.    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  Bohmeria  nivea.    [GRASSCLOTH  PLANT.] 

ram-e-kin,   ram'  a  kin,    *  ram -me 
ig*",  *  ram  -e-quin  (qn  as  k),  &     [Fr. 
ramequin,  from  O.  Dut.  rammeken  =  toasted 
bread.] 

Cook. :  A  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  cheese  and  eggs. 

ram   el,  ram  me  1,  •  ram  mell,  *  ram- 

al,  s.  [Lat.  ramale  —  a  withered,  dead,  or 
useless  branch  ;  ramus  =  a  branch ;  Fr. 
families  =  small  sticks  or  twigs.] 

1.  Brushwood,  dead  wood,  or  branches. 

"To  write  of  scrogges,  brome,  hadder,  or  rammett." 
Q.  Douglas :  s£nead  ix.,  Prol.  «. 

2.  Rubbish,  such  as  bricklayers' rubbish,  or 
•tony  fragments  ;  rubble. 

"  The  river  Tiberis,  which  In  time  past  was  full  of 
rnmmfti  and  the  ruins  ol  bouses."— P.  Holland :  Sue- 
tonius, p.  51. 

ramel  -  wood,    ramnrell  -  wood,    s. 

Copse  wood,  brushwood. 

•  ram -el,  *  ram'-mel,  v.i.  [RAMEL,  s.]  To 
moulder  to  pieces  ;  to  turn  to  rubbish. 

ram  ent,  *.     [Lat.  ramentum  =  a   chip,    a 
•having,  from  rado  —  to  scrape.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  scraping,  a  shaving. 
2.  Bot.  (PL):    [RAMENTA]. 

ra-men  ta,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    [RAM EXT.] 

Bot. :  Thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  appear- 
ing sometimes  in  great  numbers  on  young 
shoots,  and  on  the  stems  of  many  ferus. 


ram  en  ta   ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  ra- 
ment(a);  Bng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  ramenta. 

ra'  me  ous,  a.  [Lat.  rameus,  from  ramus  =  a 
branch,  a  bough.] 

Bot. :    Of  or  belonging   to   the    branches. 
(Lindley.) 

*ram'-S-quin  (quas  k),  s.    [RAMEKIN.] 

ram  fed  -zled  (le  as  el),  a.  [FEEZE,  ».]  Fa- 
tigued, exhausted.  (Scotch.) 

ra  mi,  s.  pi    [RAMUS.] 

ram'  ic,  $.  An  Eastern  Asiatic  and  Indian 
perennial  shrub  of  the  nettle  family  ( Urticaccie), 
now  cultivated  in  the  Southern  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  fine  fibre,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
cotton,  made  from  the  young  shoote  of  the 
plant.  Also  used  attributively ;  aa,  ramie  cloth. 

ram-I-f I-ca'-tion,  «.    [Fr.,  from  ramifier  = 
to  ramify  (q,.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  ramifying ;  the  process  of 
branching  or  shooting  out  branches  from  a 
stem. 

(2)  The  production  of  figures  resembling 
branches. 

2.  Fig urativtly : 

(1)  A  small  branch  or  offshoot  from  a  main 
stock  or  channel. 

"The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the 
surfaces  of  these  air  bladders  in  an  infinite  number  of 
ramification*."— Arbuthnot  :  On  Aliment*,  ch.  li. 

(2)  A  subordinate  branch ;  an  offshoot. 

(3)  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  classifica- 
tion ;  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  &c. 

"When  (he  radical  idea  branches  out  Into  parallel 
ramificHt iottx,  how  can  a  consecutive  teriea  be  formed 
of  tenses  in  their  nature  collateral  T  *— JJMfUM :  1'ref. 
to  Eng.  Dictionary. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces  its 
branches.     First  the  stem  is    simple,    then 
leaf-buds  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  several 
leaves,  and  simple  branches  arise ;  next  in  the 
axils  of  their  leaves  other  bud*  develop,  and 
so  a  tree  is  formed. 

2.  Subdivisions  of  root*  or  branches. 

*  ram'-i-fie,  v.t.  &  {.    [RAMIFY.] 

ram'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  ramus  =  a  branch,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Resembling  a  branch. 

ram'-I-fy,  *ram-l-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ramijier, 
from  Lat.  ramus  =  a  branch,  and  Jacio  =  to 
make;  Sp.  ramificar;  ItaL  ramificare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  divide  or  separate  into  branches. 

2.  Fig. :    To    divide   or    subdivide    into 
branches  or  subdivisions. 

"  He  expanded  them  to  such  an  extent,  and  ramified 
them  to  to  much  variety." — Johnson;  Life  <tf  Milton, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  shoot  out  In  branches  ;  to  send 
out  branches. 

"Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  foetid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when  they  are  white ;  when  they  are 
older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  quality."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliment*,  ch.  ilL 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  divided  or  subdivided ;   to 
send  out  or  have  offshoots  or  branches. 

"ra-mi'-liS,  *ra- 

mil-Ue(iasy),'s. 

[In  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle 
ofRamilies(1706).] 

1.  A  cocked-hat, 
worn  in  the  time 
of  George  I. 

2.  A  wig,  worn 
as  late  as  the  time 
of  George  III. 

3.  A  long,  gradu- 
ally    diminishing 

plait  to  the  hair  or  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at 
the  top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom. 

"A  head  of  fine  flaxen  hair,  combed  In  an  elegant 
Irregularity  to  the  face,  behind  braided  Into  a  ra- 
millie.."— Monthly  Review,  Feb.,  1T52,  p,  12L 

*ra-mlp'-ar-OUS,a.  [Lat.  ramus  =  a  branch, 
andpario  =  to  produce.]  Producing  branches. 

*  ram  ish,  a.  [A  corrupt  of  ramage,  a. 
(q.v.).]  (See  extract.) 


RAMILIE   WIQ. 


Ra  mism,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Hist.  A  PhUos.  :  The  philosophical  and 
dialectical  system  of  Pierre  de  la  Ramee 
(better  known  by  his  Latinised  name,  Ramus), 
royal  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
Paris.  He  was  born  in  1515,  and  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1572).  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Scholas- 
ticism, and  of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  In 
his  Institutiones  Dialectics  (Paris,  1543)  he 
attempted  to  provide  a  new  system  of  logic, 
which,  like  Cicero,  he  strove  to  blend  with 
rhetoric.  That  book  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Logic  published  by  Milton  in  1672. 

"  In  England,  Cambridge  alone  .  .  .  was  a  otrong' 
hold  of  Ramitm'—Encyc.  Krit.  (ed.  9th),  xlv.  803. 

Ra'-mlst,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  ram(ism);  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  Ramism  (q.v.) ;  Ramean, 

"  Bacon  .  .  .  expounds  the  system  of  logic  with  im> 
mistakable  reference  to  the  Jin  mint  principles."— 
Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  803. 

*"B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Ramus ;  a 
Ramean. 

"The  controversy  which  rafted  between  the  Aris- 
totelians and  the  total  or  partial  Jtainttt*."— fncy*. 
Brit.  ted.  9th),  xiv.  808, 

ram'-mel*  *  ram'-mell,  5.    [RAMEL.] 

1.  Rubbish. 

2.  A  lot  of  coarse  fish,    (Prov.) 

ram  mels  berg  itc.  *.    [After  C.  F.  Ram- 
melsberg,  the  German  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist ;  suff.  -ite  (Win.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  form  of  nickel  arsenide. 
Hardness,  5'25  to  5'75  ;  sp.  gr.  7'099  to  7'188. 
Compos. :  arsenic,  71*7  ;    nickel,   28'3  =  100. 
Formula   like    that    of  chloanthite,  NiAta; 
hence  this  mineral  is  dimorphous.    Occurs  in 
Saxony. 

2.  The  same  as  CHLOANTHITE  (q.v.). 

ram'-mer,  «.  [Eng.  ram,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
rams  ;  an  instrument  with  which  anything  is 
rammed  or  driven  ;  specif.  : 

1.  A  beetle  used  for  beating  the  earth  to 
solidity,  or  by  paviors  for  ramming  or  driving 
down  paving-stones  firmly  into  their  beds. 

"  The  earth  is  to  bee  wel  driven  and  beaten  downa 
close  with  a  rammer,  that  it  may  be  fast  about  tb« 
root*,"—/1.  Bottand:  Plinie.  bit.  xvii,  ch.  xL 

2.  In  founding,  a  round  or  square  tool  used 
for  ramming  the  sand  into  the  flasks. 

rammer  and  sponge,  s. 

Ordn.  :  An  instrument  used  for  loading 
guns.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  staff,  with  an 
enlargement  at  one  end  for  ramming  home  the 
shot  and  charge,  and  at  the  other  a  cylindri- 
cal plug  of  tow,  cotton,  or  hair,  securely  fixed 
to  the  staff,  and  fully  the  size  of  the  bore,  for 
cleansing  the  grooves,  and,  when  used  wet, 
extinguishing  any  burning  particles  of  car- 
tridge left  after  firing  the  previous  charge. 

•  ram-mlsh  (1),  a.    [RAMISH.] 

ram-mish  (2),  a.  [Eng.  ram,  s;  -ish;  ct 
Dan.  ram=. strong- scented,  rank  ;  Icel.  ramr 
=  strong.]  Ram-like,  strong-scented,  rank, 
fetid,  lascivious.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.t  16,409.) 

ram'-mish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rammish;  -net*.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rammish. 

ram  my,  a.  [Eng.  ram,  s. ;  -y.]  Like  a  ram ; 
rammish,  strong-scented. 

*  raxn-o"l-les'-cence,  s.     [Fr.  ramollir  =  to 
make  soft :  Lat.  re-  =  back ;  ad  =  to,  and 
mollio  =  to  soften.  ]  A  softening  or  mollifying. 

ra  mol  lissc   mcnt  (ent  as  an),  s.     [Fr.] 

Pathol. :  Softening.  Used  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  the  result  of  suppura- 
tion following  on  inflammation. 

r a  moon',  s*    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Trophis  americana,  a  West  Indian  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  given  aa 
fodder  for  cattle. 

ra'-mose,  ra'-mous,  a.  [Lat.  ramosus,  from 
ramus  =  a,  branch;  Fr.  rameux;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  ramose.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Branching,  ramifying ; 
consisting  or  full  of  branches;  resembling 
branches. 

"  A  ramout  efflorescence,  of  a  flne  white  spar.'  — 
—  Woodward :  On  fottiU, 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  many  branches ;  as  Ilex. 


boil,  bo^;  poTH,  J<fiW;  cat,  yell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exiat.    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    gion  =»  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -  sioua  ~  ohus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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ramp,  *  rampe,  v.l.  &  t.  [Fr.  ramptr  =  to 
creep,  crawl,  climb ;  rampe  =  a  flight  of  steps  ; 
cf.  Ital.  rampa  —  a  claw,  a  gripe  ;  rampart  = 
to  claw  ;  Bav.  ramp/en  =  to  snatch  :  all 
nasalized  forms  corresponding  to  Ger.  rafen ; 
Low  Ger.  rappen  =  to  snatch  hastily ;  Dan. 
rojjj>e  =  to  hasten;  rnp  =  quick  ;  Sir.  rappa 
to  snatch ;  rapp  =  brisk.] 
A.  Intnmiitht: 

*  1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant. 

"  Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  eaten 
hold  ol  them,  and  m,  rami/inf  upon  trace,  they  mount 
up  to  &  great  height."— flaf  :  On  thi  Creation. 

*  2.  To  rear  up  on  the  hind  legs ;  to  auume  a 
rampant  attitude. 

. "  A  lion  rampi  at  the  top.* 

Trnnvion:  Maud,  I.  xlT.  T. 

*3.  To  leap  with  violence ;  to  leap  or  bound 
wildly  or  extravagantly.  (Milton:  P.  i.,iv.  848.) 

*  4.  To  spring  or  bound  about ;  to  gambol, 
to  play,  to  romp. 

*  They  dance  In  a  round,  cutting  capert  and  ramp. 

Inf."  Swift:  Doer,  of  an  MA  nan. 

5.  To  move  along  quickly  ;  to  romp  along. 

£W,  ramptd  along  with  whole  *M.--HtU.  Deo.  0, 

H.  ^Transitive  : 

1.  To  bend  or  turn  upwards,  as  a  piece  of 
iron,  to  adapt  it  to  woodwork  of  a  gate,  Ac. 

2.  To  hustle  ;  to  rob  with  violence  ;  to  ex- 
tort by  means  of  threats.    (Slang  Diet.) 

ramp,  •  rampe, ».    [RAMP,  ». j 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  leap,  a  spring,  a  bound. 

"  The  bold  Ascalonlte 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp." 

Hilton:  Samson  AyonltUi.  at. 

9.  A  romping  woman  ;  a  masculine  woman ; 
•  harlot 

"lone  was  borne  In  Burgoyne. .  .  .  and  wae  a  romp* 
of  such  boldnesne,  that  ihe  woulde  course  boneee  and 
ride  them  to  water."— Bull :  Henry  VI.  (an.  ej. 

3.  A  highwayman,  a  robber. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  An  inclined  road  in  a  fortification 
leading  from   one   level  of  the  enceinte)  to 
another. 

"The  Burmese  waited  for  the  attack,  which  had  to 
be  delivered  up  a  long  ramp."—3tandard,  Nor.  Xi,  1885. 

2.  Mason,  it  Carp. :   A  concavity  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  hand-rail  formed  over  risers, 
or  over  a  half  or  quarter  space,  by  a  sudden 
riie  of  the  steps  above. 

3.  Bat.  (Of  tin  form  rampe) :  Arum  macula- 
turn. 

rim  pa  clous,  o.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
ItAMpAGious  (q.v.).]  Rampant,  boisterous, 
high-spirited. 

"  Avery  spirited  and  rampaciout  animal"— Dicktm  : 
Oliver  Twitt,  ch.  ii. 

ram  page',  ram  pauge,  «.f.     [RAMP,  v.) 

1.  To  ramp  ;  to  prance  about ;  to  run  about 
wildly.    (Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ix.) 

2.  To  rage  and  stonu ;  to  prance  about  with 
rage. 

ram-page',  s.    [RAMPAOE,  t).]    A  state  of  ex. 

citement  or  passion  ;  violent  conduct ;  a  romp. 

H  On  tke  rampage :  In  a  state  of  excitement 

or  passion ;  wild,  violent.     (Often  =  on  a 

drinking  bout.) 

"To  itart  off  on  Me  rampafff  In  the  Viceregal 
•anctum."— Daily  Teltgrap*.  Oct.  6,  1884. 

ram  pa-gious,  a.  (Bug.  nanpag(e);  -tout.] 
Monstrous. 

"  There  comes  along  a  missionary  ...  with  a  mm* 
ffoicna  gingham.-—  Dalit  Ttltarapk,  Oct.  8,  IMS. 

•ram  pal  II  an,    *  ram-pal'-ll-on,    «. 

[RAMP,  v.]    A  term  of  low  abuse,  applied  to 
either  a  man  or  a  woman. 

-/'*."*£  *°n  scnili™,  yon  rampaOian.  you  f  mills- 
liftn.  —  shatoip.  :  z  Henry  Jr.,  1L  1. 

ramp'-an-cy,  *.  [Eng.  rampan(f) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rampant ;  excessive 
prevalence ;  exuberance,  extravagance. 

"The  temporal!  power  being  quite  In  a  manner 
eracuiM  by  the  rampant  o({he  spiritual."- *<„•«.• 
On  t As  Seam  Ckurcfut.  (Pref.) 

ramp  ant,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  Tamper  =  to 
climb.)    [RAMP,  v.] 
I  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Leaping,  springing.    [II.] 

"  The  rampant  lyon  hunts  he  fAst" 

Spmier :  S*ep>uardl  Caltndfr  :  -Till* 

3.  Springing,    climbing,    or    growing   un- 
checked ;  rank  in  growth  ;  exuberant, 

"  Alae  1  what  rampant  weeds  now  shame  my  fields." 
Courptr  :  Dtat*  of  Damon. 


3.  Overleaping    restraint   or    moderation  ; 
excessively  prevalent ;  predominant. 

"In  these  days  of  rampant  Chauvinism"—  DtiiJy 
Tileyrapt*.  Sept.  11,  1SBS. 

*  4.  Lustful,  sala- 
IBsMI,  lewd.  (Pope.) 

IL  Her.  :  Standing 
upright  upon  the  hind 
legs  (properly  on  one 
foot  only,  as  if  attack- 
ing. (Said  of  a  beast 
of  prey,  as  the  lion.) 

H  Counter-rampant : 

Her. :  Said  of  an  ani- 
mal rampant   towards 
the  sinister.    When  ap- 
plied to  two  animals  the  term  denotes  that 
they  are  rampant  contrary-wise  in  saltire,  or 
that  they  are  rampant  face  to  face. 

rampant  arch,  a. 
Arck. :  (See  extract). 

••  When  the  extremities  of  an  arch  rise  from  sup. 
ports  at  unequal  heights,  the  arch  Is  called  rampant." 
—CaiuICi  Technical  educator,  pt.  I_.  p  211 

rampant  gardant,  a. 
Her. :  The  same  as  rampant,  but  with  the 
animal  looking  full-faced. 


KAMrAVT-QAKDAVT. 


UXTAITT  rAiujrr. 


rampant  pageant,  a. 

Her.:  Said  of  an  animal  when  walking 
with  the  dexter  fore-paw  raised  somewhat 
higher  than  the  mere  passant  position. 

rampant  regardant,  a. 

Her. :  Said  of  an  animal  In  a  rampant  posi- 
tion and  looking  behind. 


BA1BTAVT-SXJASTT. 


rampant-sejant,  a. 
Her.  :  Said  of  an  animal  when  In  a  sitting 
posture  with  the  forelegs  raised. 

*  ramp'-ant-l? ,  adv.    [Bng.  rampant;  -ly.} 
In  a  rampant  manner. 

ram' -part,  *  ram -per.  •  ram-pl-ar, 
*ram-pl-er,  '  ram  pire,  *  ram-pyre, 
8.  (Fr.  rempart,  rempar,  from  remparer  =  to 
fortify,  to  enclose  with  a  rampart.  Rempar  is 
the  true  French  form,  the  t  being  excrescent. 
Remparer  is  from  re-  =  again ;  em-  =  in,  and 
parer  (Ital.  parare,  Lat.  pan)  =  to  prepare, 
to  make  ready;  Ital.  riparo  =  *  defence; 
riparare  =:  to  defend.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  fortifies  and  de- 
feuds  from  assault ;  that  which  affords  security 
or  safety ;  a  defence,  a  bulwark. 

"  There  are  DO  fences  so  strong,  nor  any  rampartt 
so  high  but  daring  and  deiultorious  wits  may  either 
break  through  them  or  leap  over  them."—  JVaterland: 
WorJtt,  TllL  ML 

II.  Fort. :  An  embankment  around  a  forti- 
fied place.  In  the  more  perfect  condition  the 
wall  of  the  rampart  forms  a  scarp,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  parapet. 

"  On  each  toll  rampnrfi  thundering  side." 

ft'arton:  tf  rare  o/  King  ArAtur. 

rampart  gun, «. 

Ordn. :  A  large  piece  of  artillery  to  b»  used 
on  a  rampart,  and  not  for  field  purpose*. 

*  ramp  -art,  *  ramp-Ire,  r.(.  [RAMPART,  8-.] 
To  protect  or  fortify  with  a  rampart  or  ram- 
parts.    (Mickle:  Lusiad,  vii.) 


•rampe, v.i.    (RAMP,  ».] 

rhi.i   peo,  ramped,  n.    [ROMPU.J 

ramp  -er,  >.    [Eng.  ramp,  v. ;  -er.J    A  ruffian 
who  infests  racecourses.    (RAMP,  o.,  B.  II.  2.] 

ram-phas'-t&s, ».    (RHAMPHASTOS.) 

"  ram  pi  ar,  *  ram  pi  er,  ».   [RAMPART,*.] 

ram'-pl-in,  s.    [Fr.  ratponce ;  8p.   reponcht, 
mipance ;  Port,  raponto ;  Ital.  raperonm.  frort 
Lat  rapa,  rapum  =  a  turnip.] 
Botany: 

1.  Campanula  Eapunculvi,  a  bell  flower  two 
to  three  feet  high,  with  red,  purple,  or  bln» 
flowers.    (CAMPANULA.) 

2.  The  genus  I'hyteuma  (q.v.). 

U  Large  or  German  Rampion  is  (Xnothera 
biennit. 

*  ram  -pire,  t.  It  ».    (RAMPART,  ».  ft  ».] 

ram  -pier,  r&m'-plor,  a.  &  a.    [Prob.  con- 
nect, with  ramble  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :    Roving,  rambling,  roaming, 
unsettled. 

B.  At  tvbtt.:  A  gay,  roving,  or  unsettled 
fellow.    (Scotch.) 


...  i.  [Eng.  ram,  T.,  and  rod.]  A  rod 
of  wood  or  metal,  used  for  forcing  the  charge 
to  the  bottom  of  a  gun-barrel,  ana  also,  with 
a  wiper  or  ball-screw  attached,  for  cleansing 
the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  for  withdrawing 
a  charge.  It  is  held  to  the  gun  by  thimbles 
or  by  grooves  in  the  band  and  a  correspond- 
ing groove  in  the  stock. 

ram  sa-gnl,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Copra  imberblt(De  Blainv.),  a  dome*, 
ticated  variety  of  the  Tahr,  Capra  jemlaioa 
(llemitragus  jemlaicus). 

"There  are  at  least  forty  acknowledged  varieties 
of  the  Goat,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Her- 
hura.  or  Ram  fayul,  of  India,  a  Goat  which  is  remark, 
able  for  being  destitute  of  beard,  and  for  the  large 
dewlap  which  decorates  the  throat  of  the  male,  lie 
ears  are  very  short,  and  Its  smooth  fur  Is  white. 
mingled  with  reddish-brown."—  Wont:  flha.  JT«l 
Bio,  Lm. 

ram  -shac  kle,  n.  ft  >.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  connected  with  shake.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loose,  disjointed ;  in  a  crazy 
state  ;  in  bad  repair. 

"  A  ramtkaeklt  waggon,  rough  men,  and  a  roughs* 
landscape."— Athentxum.  April  1.  188L 

B.  Aaaubat. :  A  thoughtleia  fellow.  (Scotch.) 

ram  shac  kle,  r.t.  [RAMSHACKLE,  a.]  To 
search,  to  ransack,  to  rummage,  (frm.) 

ram'  skin,  t,  [Prob.  a  corrupt  of  ramekin 
(q.v.).]  A  species  of  cake  made  of  dough  and 
grated  cheese.  Called  also  Sefton-cake,  be- 
cause said  to  have  been  invented  at  Croxteth 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sefton. 

ram'-sons,  ram-son  (pi.  ram  sons, 
ram'-sics),  s.  [A.S.  hramsan,  pi.  otHramta; 
8w.  rams  (lok)  =  ram's-leek  ;  Dan.  ramt  (tog) 
=  ram's-leek  ;  Bavarian  ramsen.] 

Bot. :  Allium  urtinum ;  a  British  plant  with 
ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  trigonous  scape 
bearing  an  umbel  of  white  flowers.  Found  in 
woods,  hedge  banks,  &c.  Formerly  cultivates! 
in  gardens  for  garlic,  but  now  superseded  by 
A.  lativum, 

ram'-stam,  a.  ft  adv.  [Eng.  ram  =  to  push. 
Scotch  stam  =  to  stamp.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Forward,  thoughtless,  rash. 

B.  As  adv. :  Rashly,  precipitately,  head- 
long.   (Scott:  Sob  Boy,  ch.  xxviii.) 

ram'-sted, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Linariu  wrf- 
garii. 

ram  til,  >.    [Bengalee  ft  Malir.itta.' 
•      Bot :  Guiiotia  oleijera.    [GiuzoriA.] 

ram-tH'-la,  «.    [BAMTIL.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Ouizotla  (q.T.ji 

ra'-mn-li,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  miHut/a, 
dimin.  of  ramus  =  a  branch,  a  bough.] 
Bot.  :  Small  branches,  branchlets,  twigs. 

r5m -n-16se,    t  ram -u-lous,   a.     [Lat. 

ramutoftu.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  ramuli  (q.v.);  divided 
into  many  small  branches. 


•Ste,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poX 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rtle,  full;  try.  Syrian,    te,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  ttw. 


ramus— randy 
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ra'-xnus  (pi.  ra  mi),  *.    [Lat.  =  a  branch.] 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  A  branch  of  an  artery,  rein,  or  nerve. 

(2)  The  mate  organ  of  generation. 

(3)  Each  of  two  branches  or  halves  of  the 
jower  jaw  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.     Tin; 
portion  which  rises  to  articulate  with  the  skull 
is  called  the  ascending  ramus.    There  are  also 
a  superior,  or  ascending,  and  an  inferior  or 
descending  ramus  in  the  pubic  bone,  and  a 
ramus  of  the  ischium. 

2.  Bot. ;  A  branch. 

ra-mus'-cule,    s.     [Late    Lnt.    ramusculus, 
"dimin.  from  rawiws  =  a  branch.] 
Anat. :  The  branch  of  any  ramus. 

ra-mus'-cu-li,  *.  pi.    [RAMUSCULB.] 
Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  some  fungala. 

ran,  pret.  o/v.    [Run,  v.] 

r^nd),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Rope-making :  A  reel  of  twenty  yards. 

2.  Naut. :    Yarns    coiled    on   a    spun -yarn 

winch. 

*  ran  (2),  s.    [A.S.  &  Icel.  rdn.]    Open  robbery 
and  violence;  rapine. 

*  ran  (3),  a.     [Irish  &  Gael,  rann  =a  division, 
a  verse,  a  poem.]     A  saying.    (Seven  Sages, 
2,723.) 

ra'-na,  ».    [Lat.] 

1.  Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ranidse  (q.v.),  with  sixty  secies,  absent  only 
from  South  America  and  Australia.     Fingers 
quite   free,  none   opposable ;   toes  webbed ; 
vomerine  teeth  in  two  series  or  groups ;  tongue 
large,  oblong,  free,  and  deeply  notched  be- 
hind ;    metatarsus  with  one    or    two    blunt 
tubercules.    Rana  temporaria  is  the  Common 
English  Frog,   and  R.  esculenta   the  Edible 
Frog. 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

ra'-nal,  o.    [RANALM.] 

Hot. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  Ranales  (q.v.). 

ra-na'-le$,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Mod.  Lat.  ranalis, 
"from  rana  =  a  frog.]  [RANUNCULUS.] 

Bot. :  The  Ranal  Alliance ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exogens.  Monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  placentas  sutural  or  axile,  stamens  in- 
definite, embryo  minute,  in  a  large  quantity 
of  fleshy  or  horny  albumen.  Orders  :  Magno- 
liaceae,  Anonaceae,  Dilleniacese,  Ranunculacese, 
Sarraceniacese,  and  Papaveracese. 

ra'-nan-ite,  a.  [Lat.  rana  =  a  frog.]  A  sect 
of  Jews  who  honoured  frogs  because  they 
were  one  of  the  instruments  in  plaguing 
Pharaoh,  (Annandale.) 

ra-na'-tra,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  rana  =  a 
frog.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Nepidse.  Body  very 
elongated  and  cylindrical ;  rostrum  directed 
forwards,  anterior  thighs  long  and  slender. 
One  species,  Ranatra  finearu,  is  aquatic,  being 
found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  water.  In 
the  evening  it  sometimes  flies  forth.  Both 
larva  and  imago  are  carnivorous. 

ranee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  A  shore  or  prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the 
support  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  fine  atone.  Probably  a  kind 
of  marble. 

"  Irorle  pillars  mlxt  with  jett  and  ranee." 

Sylvtiter  :  Du,  Bartaa,  p,  2«. 

range,  v.t.  [RANGE,  ».]  To  shore  up;  to  prop. 
(Scotch.) 

*ran-9es'-9ent,  a.  [Lat  rancescentt,  pr. 
par.  of  rancesco,  incept,  of  ranceo  =  to  be  rank.] 
Becoming  rancid,  rank,  or  sour. 

•ranch,  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  wrench  (q.v.).] 
To  wrench,  to  sprain  ;  to  injure  by  straining. 

"  Against  a  stomp  his  tusk,  the  monster  grinds  .  .  . 
Then,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  i.Hlifys  found 
And  runch'd  liis  him  with  one  contkm'd  wound." 
Dri/den:  Ovid;  Metamorphotes  »UL 

ranch,  *ranche,  s.  [Sp.  rancho,]  The  same 
aa  RANCHO  (q.v.X 

"And  other  ranch  territories." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  14,  1986. 


ran$h,  raj^hc,  ».C  (RANCH,  «.]  To  keep 
a  ranch  or  farm  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
horses. 

ran-cne-rf'-a,  *.    The  hut  of  a  ranchero,  or 

a  collection  of  such  huts. 

ran  9110  -ro,  «.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  a  herds- 
man ;  a  man  employed  on  a  ranch. 

"  With  certain  hard-riding  rancherot"—  Field,  Jan. 
2,  1886. 

ran^h'  man,  *.  [Eng.  ranch,  s.,  and  man.] 
The  keeper  or  owner  of  a  ranch. 

"The  ranchmen  of  the  Western  territory."—  Daily 
TeUffraph,  Sept.  14,  1885. 

ran'-cho,  *.  [Sp.  =  a  mess,  a  set  of  persons 
who  eat  and  drink  together,  a  messroora.]  In 
Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herdsmen  and  farm- 
labourers  live  or  only  lodge  ;  a  fanning 
establishment  for  rearing  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  froma  hacienda,  which 
is  a  cultivated  farm  or  plantation. 

ran9h'-wom-an,  ».  [Eng.  rancfc,  s.,  and 
woman.]  The  wife  of  a  ranchman. 

"  A  charming  little  ranchwoman,"—  Scribntr't  Mag- 
azine.  May.  1380,  p.  137. 

ran'  -yid,  a.  [Lat.  rancidus,  from  ranceo  =  to 
be  rank,  to  stink;  Fr.  ranee;  Ital.  ranoido.] 
Having  a  rank  smeil  ;  sour,  musty,  rank,  ill- 
smelling. 

"  She  bids  Mm  from  a  goat'a  deep  entrails  take 
The  rancid  fat."        Boole  :  Orlando  furioto,  xvil. 

*  ran-CJd'-i-tff,  «.  £Fr.  rancidite;  Ital.  ran- 
cidita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rancid  ; 
rancidness  ;  a  strong  sour  smell 

ran'-cld-l&  adv.  [Eng.  rancid;  -ly.]  In  a 
rancid  manner  ;  with  a  strong  sour  smell  ; 
mustily. 

ran'-  9^d  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  rancid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rancid  ;  rancidity, 
rank  ness. 

"  Their  flesh  ha*  contracted  a  ranridn*ti."  —  White  : 
Selborne,  p.  112. 

*  rancke,  a.  &  adv.    [RANK,  a.] 


ran   cor,  ran'-cour,  *  ran  kor,   *.      [O. 

Fr.  rancor,  ranoore,  rancour,  (Fr.  rancune), 
from  Lat.  rancorem,  ace  us.  of  rancor  =  rancid- 
ness, spite.  [RANCID.]  O.  Sp.  rancor;  8p. 
rencor;  Ital.  rancor*,  rancura.j 

1.  Inveterate  malignity,  enmity,  or  spite  ; 
deep-seated  malice,  malevolence,  or  Ill-will  ; 
implacable  malice  or  enmity. 

"  All  the  rancour  of  a  renegade."  —  Jfacauloy  ;  Sitf. 

Eng.,  ch.  vL 

*  2.  Virulence,  corruption,  poison. 

"  Fat  rancourt  In  the  vessel  of  car  pence." 

Mafawp.  :  Macbeth,  UL  L 

ran'-cor-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  rancor;  -ou*.]  Full 
of,  or  characterized  by  rancor;  deeply  ma- 
lignant ;  spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  in- 
tensely virulent,  (llowc:  Pharsalia  vi.  483.) 

ran'-COr-OU»~l&  adv.  [Eng.  rancorow;  -ly.] 
In  a  rancorous  manner  ;  with  rancor  or  deep 

malignity. 

rand,  «.  [A.S.,  Ger.,  But,  and  Dan.  =  a 
border,  an  edge,  a  brink  ;  IceL  rond.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  border,  edge,  or  seam. 

2.  A  long  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  out  between 
fhe  flank  and  the  buttock. 

"  The;  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  eat  into  randi." 

Beaum.  Jt  Flet,  :  Wild-goot*  Chase,  T.  1 

II,  Shoemaking  : 

1.  One  of  the  slips  beneath  the  heel  of  a 
sole,  to  bring  the  round  ing-surface  to  a  level 
ready  to  receive  the  lifts  of  the  heel. 

2.  A  thin  inner  shoe-sole.    (Simmonds.) 

*  rand,  v.t.  [Prob.  a  form  of  rant  (q.v.).]  To 
storm,  to  rave,  to  fume,  to  rant. 

"  I  raved,  and  randed,  and  railed."      J.  Webtttr, 

rdn  dan  (1),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  pro- 
duce of  a  second  sifting  of  meal  ;  the  finest 
part  of  the  bran  of  wheat. 

ran  dan  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
connected  with  random  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  boat  worked  by  three  rowers  with  four 
oars,  the  middle  rower  using  a  pair  of  sculls, 
the  other  two  one  oar  each, 

"  People  in  punts  and  gigs,  randans,  gondolas,  and 
canoes.  "—Daily  Telegraph,  July  8,  1885. 


2.  A  spree,  a  drinking-bout.     (Used  only  in 
the  phrase,  To  go  or  be  on  the  randan.) 

ran-dan'-ite,  5.  [After  Randan,  Puy-de- 
D6me,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  wa» 
found  ;  auff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  kaolin-like  variety  of  tripolita 
(q.v.),  containing  9'10  per  cent,  of  water. 

ran  -di  a,  3.  [Named  after  Isaac  Rand,  of 
the  Apothecaries'  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gardenidae,  Randia  dvme- 
torum  is  a  small  thorny  shrub  growing  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  fruit  is  a  safe  emetic ;  ex- 
ternally applied,  it  is  an  anodyne  in  rheu- 
matism; an  infusion  of  the  bark  is  given  to 
produce  nausea.  The  unripe  fruit  of  /;. 
uliginosa,  also  Indian,  is  masted  in  wood- 
ashes,  and  then  given  for  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery. The  natives  eat  the  roasted  f raits  of 
both  trees ;  raw,  that  of  the  first  species  in 
used  to  poison  fish.  In  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces it  is  employed  in  calico  printing  and 
dyeing  to  intensify  the  colour.  The  fruit  of 
R.  aculeata  is  used  as  a  blue  dye.  About  fif- 
teen species  are  in  British  hot-houses. 

rand'-ite,  s.  [After  T.  D.  Rand  ;  suff.  -itt 
(Min.).-} 

Min. :  A  mineral  described,  after  an  analy- 
sis of  a  small  amount  of  impure  material,  as 
a  hydrous  carbonate  of  calcium  and  uranium. 
Occurs  as  an  encrustation  of  a  canary-yellow 
colour  on  granite  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania. 

ran'-dle,  «.    [RANTLK.] 

ran  do m,  *  ran  don,  "ran-doun,  Tan- 
down,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  randon  =  the  swift- 
ness and  force  of  a  strong  stream  :  whence 
alter  a  grand  randon,  =  to  go  very  fast  (an- 
swering to  the  Eng.  at  random) ;  randir  =  to 
press  on ;  randotiner  =  to  run  swiftly  or  vio- 
lently ;  Sp.  de  rendon,  de  rondon  =  rashly, 
abruptly,  intrepidly.  Ultimate  etym.  doubt- 
ful, but  probably  from  Ger.  rand  =  an  edge, 
rim,  brink,  or  margin,  so  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  force  of  a  brimming  river.]  [HAND,  j.J 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•1.  Force,  violence;  a  violent  or  furious 
course ;  impetuosity. 

*  2.  The  distance  travelled  by  a  missile ; 
range,  reach. 

"  The  angle,  which  the  tuiulra  is  to  mount  by,  if  we- 
will  have  to  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  th» 
half  of  a  right  one."— Digby  :  On  Bodift. 

3.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion ;    want  of  direction,   rule,   or  method  ; 
haphazard.     (Only  in  the  phrase  at  randoui, 
applied  to  any  thing  done  at  haphazard   .T 
chance). 

"  Like  a  scattered  Med  at  random  sown." 

Ctowfwr ;  Tabl*  Talk,  RT& 

IL  Mining:  The  distance  from  a  deter- 
mined horizon ;  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.  (Webster.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Done  at  hazard  or  without  any 
settled  aim,   purpose,  or  direction ;  left  to 
chance ;  chance,  haphazard,  casual. 

"  A  random  shaft. "  Dryden :  Virgil ;  <Sn,  IT. 

random  courses,  5.  /./. 
Mason.  &  Paving :  Courses  of  stone  of  on- 
equal  thickness. 

random-shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  at  random ; 
a  shot  fired  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ele- 
vated above  the  horizontal  line. 

random-tooling,  s.  The  forming  the 
face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth  surface  by 
hewing  it  over  with  a  broad-pointed  chisel, 
which  produces  a  series  of  minute  waves  at 
right  angles  to  its  path.  (Known  in  Scotland 
as  droving.) 

* ran'-dom-l^, adv.  [Eng.  random;  -ly.]  la 
a  random  manner ;  at  random  ;  wildly. 

*  ran' -don  s.    [RANDOM.] 

*  ran'-don,  v.i.     [Fr.  randoner.]     [RANDOM.) 
To  stray  or  rove  about  at  random. 

"Shall  I  l«are  them  free  to  randon  of  their  will  I1 
SacJnill*  *  Norton:  ferrex  *  /'err** 

ran'-dy,  ran'-dle,  s.  &  a.    [RAND,  v.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sturdy  beggar  or  vagrant ;  one  who 
exacts  alms  by  threatening  or  abusive  lan- 
guage. 

2.  A  scold  ;  an  indelicate,  forward,  or  romp- 
ing girl.    (Scotch.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo*l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  5hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiou,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Riotous,  disorderly. 

"  For  the  young  laird  was  a  town  away  by  a  randy 
ffpey  woman."— ScoCt ;  Ouy  M-innering.  ch.  xi. 

2.  Merry. 

3.  Lnstful. 

•rane,  *  rane  -deer,  s.    [REINDEER.] 

ra  nee,  ra'-ni,  *.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c.] 
A  queen  regnant ;  the  wife  of  a  king.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ra  ncl  la,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin  from  rana 

(q.v.).] 

Zool  &  Palceont :  Frog-shell ;  a  genus  of 
Muricidae,  Shell  with  two  rows  of  continuous 
varices,  one  on  each  side  ;  operculura  ovate  ; 
nucleus  lateral.  Fifty-eight  recent  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape,  India, 
China,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and  Western 
America,  ranging  from  low  water  to  twenty 
fathoms.  Fossil,  twenty-three  species,  from 
the  Eocene. 

*  ran  force,  s.    [REINFORCE,  *.] 

*  rang,  a.    [A.S.  ranc.]    [RANK,  a.]    Perverse, 

rebellious. 

"  Yf  that  mnl  were  BO  rang."  Havelok,  S.ML 

rang,  pref.  ofv.    [RING,  v,] 

*ran'gant,  n.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  FURIOSA 

range,  *  renge,  * ralnge,  * rannge, v.t.  & f . 

[O.  Fr.  renger  (Fr.  ranger\  tromrang  =  a  rank.] 
[RANK,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  place  In  a  rank  or  row ;  to  dis- 
pose or  arrange  in  a  regular  line  or  lines ;  to 
dispose  in  proper  order  or  ranks  ;  to  rank. 

"  Their  order  of  ranging  a  few  men."— ffadUuyt  : 
Yoyaget,  ill.  733. 

2.  To  dispose   or  arrange  in  the    proper 
classes,  orders,  or  divisions ;  to  classify ;  to 
arrange    systematically    or   methodically  in 
classes  or  divisions ;   to  class :  as,  To  range 
plants  or  animals  in  genera,  species,  &c. 

3.  To  roam,  rove,  or  wander  over  or  through ; 
to  pass  over  or  through ;  to  search. 

"  He  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  ffight,  iv.  S. 

*  4.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  In  a  direction 
parallel  to  :  as,  To  range  a  coast ;  that  Is,  to 
sail  along  it. 

*5.  To  sift;  to  pass  through  a  range  or 
sieve. 

"  No  come  malsters  that  bought  and  sold  grain 
should  beat  this  mule  away  from  their  raunging 
sives."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  xliv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked, 
classified,  or  classed ;  to  rank ;  to  admit  of 
classification. 

"  Tia  better  to  be  lowly  bora. 
And  ramre  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  gUafring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow/' 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  nil.,  1L  8, 

2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction ;  to  lie 
alongside  or  parallel ;  to  correspond  in  direc- 
tion. 

"  Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow."  Drayton:  folyolbion.  8.  1. 

3.  To  rove  or  roam  at  large ;  to  wander 
about. 

"  TU  true,  I  am  given  to  rang*,* 

Byron  :  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

4.  To  run  about  wildly ;  to  be  wild.    (Said 
of  dogs.) 

"  Down  goes  old  Sport,  ranging  a  bit  wildly."— Field, 
March  27, 1886. 

5.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  in  the  direction  of. 

"In  which  coast  ranging,  we  found  no  convenient 
•watering  plnce."— H adcluyt :  Voyaget,  lit,  616. 

6.  To   pass   or  vary   from   one   point  to 
mother. 

"  Readings  ranged  from  55°  at  Scllly  and  Jersey  to 
45°  at  Nairn."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  25,  1885. 

7.  In  gunnery,  to  have  range  or  horizontal 
direction.    (Said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  some- 
times of  a  firearm.) 

range,  *  renge,  s.    [RANGE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rank,  a  row ;  a  series  of  things  In  a 
line. 

"  And  io  the  two  renget  fayre  they  hem  dresse." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2.5M, 

2.  Aline. 


*  3.  A  class  ;  an  order;  a  classification. 

"  The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  imma- 
terial intelligence*." — Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

4.  A  wandering,  roving,  or  roaming ;  an  ex- 
cursion. 

"  He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw 
la  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and  vice,  and 
centre  it  in  his  own  breast "— .louth :  Sermont, 

5.  Space  or  room  for  excursion ;  space  or 
extent  taken  or  passed  over ;  command,  scope, 
discursive  power. 

"  The  oppressor  .  .  .  knows  not  what  a  ranye 
His  spirit  takes."  Cotpper:  Tatk,  v.  775. 

6.  The  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 

7.  A  row  of  townships  lying  between  two 
consecutive    meridian    lines,   which  are    six 
miles  apart,  and  numbered  in  order  east  and 
west  from  the  "principal  meridian"  of  each 
great  survey,  the  townships  in  the  range  being 
numbered  north  and  south  from  the  "base 
fine"  which  runs  east  and  west:  as,  town 
ship  No.   0  N.,  range  7  W.,   from  the  fifth 
principal  meridian. 

8.  A  kitchen-range  (q.v.). 

"  Therein  an  hundred  raunget  weren  night." 

Spenter:  F.  «..  IL  Tit  »1 

9.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gunnery: 

(1)  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  pro- 
jectile is  thrown.     Strictly,  it  is  the  distance 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  second 
intersection  of  the  trajectory  with  the  line  of 
sight.    A  cannon  lying  horizontally  is  called 
the  right  level  or  point-blank  range :  when 
the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45°  it  is  called  the 
utmost  level. 

(2)  A  place  where  gun  or  rifle  practice  is 
carried  on. 

"The  shooting  range  at  Wormwood  Scrub*."— Time*. 
April  13,  188*. 

2.  Music:  The  whole  ascending  or  descend- 
ing series  of  sounds  capable  of  being  produced 
by  a  voice  or  instrument ;  the  compass  or 
register  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

3.  Nat.  Science:   The   geographical   limits 
within  which  an  auiinal  or  plant  is  now  dis- 
tributed, and  the  limits  in   point  of  time 
within  which  it  has  existed  on  the  globe.  The 
first  is  called  range  in  space,  and  the  second 
range  in  time.   In  the  case  of  marine  animals, 
as  the  Mollusca,  there  is  also  a  range  of  depth, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  fathoms  which 
constitute  their  superior  and  inferior  limits. 

4*  Nautical: 

(1)  A  length  of  cable  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  depth  of  water,  ranged  on  deck  ready  to 
run  out  when  the  anchor  is  let  go. 

(2)  A  large  cleat  in  the  waist  for  belaying 
the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  courses. 

If  (1)  Horned  ranges:  Two-pronged  cleats 
or  kevels. 

(2)  To  find  or  get  the  range  of  an  object :  To 
ascertain  the  angle  at  which  to  elevate  a  fire- 
arm so  as  to  bit  an  object. 

range-cock,  s.  A  faucet  for  the  hot 
water  reservoir  of  a  cooking  range. 

range-finder,  *. 

Gunn. :  An  instrument  for  finding  the  range 
of  an  object. 

"  When  a  single  barrel  was  used  he  would  prefer  a 
shell  gun  instead  of  one  of  rifle  calibre,  as  It  acted  as 
an  instantaneous  ranffe-Jtnder."— Evening  Standard. 
Nov.  is.  1885. 

range-heads,  s.  pi  The  bitts  of  the 
windlass. 

range-stove,  *.    A  cooking-stove. 
ran'-ge,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Arranged  In  order. 

*  range -m£nt,  s.  [Eng.  range;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  arranging ;  arrangement ;  disposition 
in  order. 

"  For  the  better  lodgement,  ranyement,  and  adjust- 
ment of  our  other  Ideas."—  \Yaterland :  Workt,  iv.  468. 

rang'-er,  *  ranng-er,  a.  [Eng.  rang(e\  v. ; 
-er.] 

*  1.  One  who  arranges  or  disposes  in  order ; 
an  arranger. 

2.  One  who  ranges,  roves,  or  roams  about; 
a  rover. 

"  And  curst  be  all  who  keep  the  Bens 
For  sheep  and  antlered  rangers  only." 

Rtackie  :  Layi  of  Highland*,  p.  49. 

3.  A  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  by 
letters  patent,  whose  business  was  to  walk 
through  the  forest,  watch  the  deer,  prevent 


trespasses,  &c.  ;   now   merely  a  government 
official  connected  with  a  royal  forest  or  park. 

"  Outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunyer." 

Spenter  ;  Colin  Clout'*  Come  Home  again, 

4.  The  keeper  or  superintendent  of  a  public 
park, 

*  5.  One  who  roves  for  plunder ;  a  robber,  a 
highwayman. 

*  6.  A  dog  that  beat  the  ground.    (Gay.) 

*  7.  (PI.) :  Mounted  troops  armed  with  short 
muskets,  who  ranged  the  country  and  often 
fonglit  on  foot.    The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  the  title  Connaught  Rangers,  applied  to  the 
88th  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  Army. 

*  8.  A  sieve,  a  sifter. 

rangr-er-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  ranger;  -ship.]  Th* 
office  or  position  of  a  ranger  or  keeper  of  * 
forest  or  park. 

ran'-gi-f8r,  «.  [Formed  In  the  sixteenth 
century  from  Fr.  ranche  =  a  rack,  ladder,  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 

1.  Zool.  :Reindeer(q.v.};agenusofCervid». 
"There  are  several  varieties  or  species  of  thla 
animal,  confined  to  special  districts,  but  they 
are  not  yet  well  determined."  (Wallace:  Geog. 
Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  219).     Horns  with  large  basal 
snags  near  crown  ;  muzzle  hairy. 

2.  PalcKont. :  [See  extract  under  Reindeer; 
REINDEER-PERIOD], 

*  ran'-gle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  or  dimin.  from 
range,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  range  or  rove  about. 

"  They  scaped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangted." 
Harrington  :  Orlando  Furioto.  xiv.  14 

ra'-ni,  *.    [RANEE.] 

ran  -I  9eps,  *.  [Lat.  rana  (q.v.) ;  stiff,  -cept 
=  caput  —  a  head.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadldse,  with  on* 
species,  Raniceps  trijurcus,  the  Trifurcated,  or 
Tadpole-Hake  (q.vA    Head  large,  broad,  and 
depressed ;  body  of  moderate  length,  covered 
with  minute  scales ;  two  dorsals,  anterior  very 
short,  rudimentary ;  one  anal,  ventral  of  six 
rays ;  card-like  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  doubtful  Labyrinthodont 
from  the  Carboniferous. 

ran'  I-deM-^-  [Lat  ran(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit, 

-idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachiana, 
sub-order  Phaneroglossa,  with  twenty-six 
genera.  Upper  jaw  toothed  ;  diapophyses  of 
sacral  vertebrae  not  dilated ;  neck-glands 
absent.  Distribution  almost  cosmopolitan, 

ra-ni  -na,  *.   [Mod.  Lat.,  from  rana  =  a  frog.] 

Zool  :  The  typical  genus  of  Raninidee. 

ra'  nine,  a.  [Lat.  rana  =  a  frog.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  frog  or  frogs. 

ranino  -artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery, 
which  runs  forward  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  tongue  to  its  tip,  with  numerous  branches. 

raninc  vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  small  vein  beneath  the  tongue  In 
apposition  with  the  ranine  artery. 

ra-ni'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ra?un(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anomura  (q.v.).  The 
four  hinder  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  equal  In 
size,  and  flattened  into  four  swimming  organs. 

rank,  *ranck,  *  ran  eke,  *ranke,  *reng, 
*  renk,  s.  [p.  Fr.  reng  (Fr.  rang),  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  hring,  hrinc  =  a  ring  (q.v.) ;  Ger. 
rang.  The  original  meaning  is  therefore  that 
of  a  ring  or  circle  of  persons.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line,  a  row ;  a  series  of  things  in  a  line. 
"  The  ran*  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream." 

Shaketp. :  At  1'ou  Like  It,  IT.  S. 

2.  Specif.,  a  line  or  row  of   men  ranged 
abreast  or  side  by  side. 

3.  Position,  place,  station. 

"  Olotocara.  which  had  not  learned  to  keepe  nil 
ranke."— Hackluyt :  Voyaget,  ill.  358. 

4.  An  aggregate  of  individuals;  a  class,  a 
series,  an  order. 

"  All  rank*  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally  con- 
cerned in  publick  blessings."— Atterbury, 

5.  Degree  of  dignity ;  eminence  or  excel- 
lence ;    comparative   station   or  position    in 
Civil,  military,  or  social  life  ;  relative  place. 

"  The  scale  of  intellectual  rant." 

Wordtteorth :  Excursion,  1». 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p«t, 
•r.  wore,  won  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  tur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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8.  Specif.,  a  degree  or  grade  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  :  as,  the  rank  of  captain,  the 
rank  of  admiral. 

7.  High  social  position  ;  eminence,  excel- 
lence, distinction,  high  degree  :  as,  a  man  of 
rank. 

II.  Music :  A  row  of  pipes  (of  an  organ), 
belonging  to  one  stop. 
1  (1)  Rank  and  file:  [FILE  (1),  s.,  H  (2)]. 

(2)  The  ranks :  The  order  or  grade  of  com- 
mon soldiers  :  as.ToreduceamantotfiercmJa. 

(3)  To  fill  the  ranks :  To  supply  the  whole 
number,  or  a  competent  number. 

(4)  To  take  rank  of:  To  take,  have,  or  enjoy 
precedence  of ;  to  rank  before ;  to  have  the 
right  of  taking  a  higher  place  than. 

rank,  *  ranck,  *  ranckc,  *  ronk,  *  ronke, 

a.  &adv.  [A.S.  ranc  =  strong,  proud,  forward  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rank  =  lank,  slender  ;  Icel. 
rakkr  =  straight,  slender;  Sw.  rank  =  long 
and  thin;  Dan.  rank  =  erect.  The  sense  of 
"  strong-scented  "  or  rancid  is  due  to  confusion 
with  Lat.  rancidus  (=  rancid),  or  O.  Fr.  ranee 
=  musty,  fusty,  stale.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Luxuriant  or  coarse  in  growth  ;  of  strong 
or  vigorous  growth  ;  high-growing. 
"Down  with  the  grasse, 

That  xroweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tuner:  Hatoandri. 

*  2.  Copious,  free,  fluent. 

"Such  a  ranke  and  full  writer."— Atsham:  SchoU- 
natter,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Causing  luxuriant  or  strong  growth  ;  very 
rich  and  fertile. 

"  Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow."— llnrtinuir  :  ffutbandry. 

4.  Raised  to  a  high  degree ;  excessive,  Im- 
moderate ;  violent,  utter,  extreme. 

"  Thy  rankeit  fault*. "        Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  T. 

6.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  the  actual  value ; 
as,  a  rank  modus  in  law. 

*  6.  Violent,  fierce. 

"  Ranck*  winter's  rage." 
Spenter:  Shfpheardl  Calender  ;  February. 

1.  Gross,  coarse,  foul,  disgusting. 

"My  wife's  a  hobby  horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax  wench." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'i  Tale,  L  1 

8.  Foul  -  scented,    strong-scented,  rancid, 
musty,  stinking. 

"  Hlrciua,  ran*  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phillis  for  perfumes." 

Swift :  JourniU  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

8,  Strong  to  the  taste  ;  high-tasted. 

"  Divers  sea-fowl  taste  rank,  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed."— Boyle. 

*  10.    Lustful;    inflamed    with    venereal 
passion. 

"  The  ewes,  being  rant, 
In  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venict,  t  8. 

*  11.  Corrupt,  rotten. 

•'But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  120. 

*  12.  (See  extract). 

"The  Iron  of  a  plane  Is  set  rank  when  Its  edge 
stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of  the  plane,  that  in 
working  it  will  take  off  a  thick  shaving."— Moxon  : 
Jtechanical  Exerciiet. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Strongly,  fiercely,  violently. 

"Many  Iron  hammers  beating  rank'.* 

Spemer:  P.  Q.,  IV.  V.  88. 

*  rank-brained,  *  rank  brainde,  a. 

Coarse. 

"  Every  rankjtrjinds  writer."— Chapman  :  Maura* 
of  Middle  Temple.  (Fret.) 

*  rank-riding,  o.      Riding   fiercely   or 
furiously. 

rank-scented,  a.  Rank,  strong-scented ; 
laving  a  strong,  coarse  smell. 

"The  mutable,  rank-tcented  many." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanul,  ill.  1. 

rank,  ».  t.  &  i.    [  iu an,  ».] 
A.  Transitivt: 

1.  To  place,  set,  or  draw  np  in  a  rank  or 
line ;  to  range  ;  to  place  abreast  in  a  line. 

"  Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  608. 

2.  To  range  or  set  in  any  particular  rank, 
class,  division,  or  order ;  to  class,  to  classify. 

"  He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes. " 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  ». 

3.  To  dispose  or  arrange  methodically ;  to 
place  or  set  in  suitable  order ;  to  range. 

"  flanking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heada"-lfatt«.-iojrtct. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  ranged ;  to  be  set,  placed,  or  di§- 
posed,  as  in  a  particular  line,  order,  division, 
or  rank. 

"  Let  th»t  one  article  rank  with  the  rest" 

Shake*?. :  Henry  P.,  T.  t. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  arranged  in  a  line  or 
rank. 

3.  To  have  or  hold  a  certain  rank  or  position 
as  compared  witli  others  ;  to  be  of  equal  rank 
or  consideration  with  others  :  as,  A  captain 
in  the  navy  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  array. 

4.  To  put  in  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt :  as,  He  ranked  against  the  estate. 

5.  To  stand  as  a  claim  against  the  estate  of 
a  bankrupt  person. 

"  £19,534  Is  expected  to  rant  against  asset*  estimated 
at  £18,120  15s,  2d."— Daily  Telegraph,  April  9, 1886. 

rank'-er  (!),».   [Eng.  rank,  v.  ;-er.]  Onewho 
ranks  or  disposes  in  rank  or  order ;  an  arranger. 

rank'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  rank,  s. ;   -en]    An 
officer  who  rises  from  the  ranks. 

"The  new  coast  battalion,  most  of  whose  officers  an 
'rankort.'  "—St.  Jamel'l  QOMttt,  June  2,  1886,  p.  12. 

rank'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  s.    [BANK,  v.] 

H  Banking  and  Sale : 

Scots  Law :  The  process  whereby  the  herit- 
able property  of  an  insolvent  person  is  judi- 
cially sold,  and  the  price  divided  among  his 

prel 

Scotland,  but  is  now  practically  obsolete. 

ran  klo,  *  ran-kyU,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  rank,  a. ; 
suff.  -It.} 
A.  Intransitive: 
I  Literally: 

1.  To  grow  or  become  more  rank  or  strong ; 
to  be  inflamed  ;  to  fester,  as  a  sore  or  wound. 

•  "  Till  lovely  Isolde's  lllye  hand1 
Had  probed  the  rankling  wound." 

Scott :  Thamat  the  Rhymer,  ill. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  an  inflamed,  fester- 
ing, or  painful  sore. 

"  The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  In  thy  veins." 

Additon:  Ovid;  Hetanwrphout  IL 

tt  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  inflamed  j  to  become  malignant, 
bitter,  or  virulent. 

2.  To   cause   bitterness,    ill-will,    or   self- 
torment. 

"Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth." 

Gray  :  Oat  on  Ston. 

*  3.  To  suffer  pain  or  torture  ;  to  fret. 

"  Depriv'd  of  right,  and  rankling  In  his  chain." 

Qoldtmith  :  An  Oratorio,  ti. 
*B.   Transitive: 

1.  To  inflame,  to  irritate,  to  make  sore. 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  carp  at. 

"His  teeth  ranklf  the  woman's  credit." — Adamt: 
Works,  iL  221. 

rank-  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  rank,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rank  manner;  with  coarseness  or 
vigour  of  growth. 

2.  With  a  rank  or  strong  smell ;  rancidly, 
mustily. 

3.  Grossly,  foully. 

"The  coarseness  so  rankla  practised  by  the  witty 
Frenchman."— Scot* .'  Memotrt  of  Swift,  |  6, 

rarik'-ness,  •  rank-lies,  ».    [Eng.  rank,  a. ; 
•ness,} 

L  Ordinary  language: 
\.   Exuberance,    coarseness,   or   vigour  of 
growth  :  as,  the  rankness  of  vegetation. 

*2.  Excess,  superfluity,  extravagance,  great 
strength. 

"  The  mere  ranknets  of  their  Joy." 

Shaketp. :  Benru  Vlll.,  IT.  1. 

«3.  Great  fertility. 

"  Bred  by  the  ranknett  of  the  plenteous  land." 

Drai/ton  :  Legend  of  Thomat  Cromwell. 

4.  Strength  or  coarseness  in  taste  or  smell ; 
rancidness. 

*  5.  Strength. 

"The  crane's  pride  Is  In  the rankneu  of  her  wing." — 
L'Eltranfft :  Fablet. 

*d.  Insolence;  outrageous  conduct. 

"I  will  physic  your  ranknett."— Shaketp, :  At  Tou 
Like  It,  i.  1. 

tt  But.  it  Hurt. :  Offer  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, as  when  fruit  trees  put  forth  great 
shoots  or  feeders  while  little  wood  is  formed. 
Its  probable  causes  are  too  rich  a  soil  or  too 
much  manure.  In  some  cases  root  grafting, 
and  in  others  root  pruning,  is  beneficial. 


"  rann,  ».    (Ir.)    A  song. 

ran'nel,  J.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  strumpet, 
a  prostitute. 

"  She  was  not  inch  a  roynlsh  ramntll.'— O.  Bantgt 
PHrce't  Supererogation,  (1600). 

Ran  noch  (dl  guttural),  ».    [See  def.) 
Geog. :  A  lake  and  moor  in  Perthshire. 
Rannoch  -  geometer,     Rannoch  - 
looper,  s. 

Entom,.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Fidonia 
pinetaria. 

Rannoch  sprawlcr,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  cuspidate  moth,  Petatia 
nubeculosa. 

in  -ny,  s.    [Lat.  (mus)  araneut.]    The  shijew- 
mouse. 

"  The  mut  araneui,  the  shrewraouse  or  rannjr."— 
Flrown* :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  ran  pick,  *  ran' -pike,  >.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  tree,  especially  an  ash,  in  which  ft 
ranny  or  shrew-mouse  has  been  plugged. 
(According  to  Nares,  a  tree  beginning  to  decay 
at  the  top  from  age.)  [SHREW-ASH.] 

"  Rowland  leaning  on  6,'ranpike  tree." 

lirayton :  Pattoralt,  L 

ran  sack,  *  ran-sake,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  rann- 
saka,  =  to  search  a  house,  from  rann  =  a  house, 
and  scekja  =  to  seek ;  Sw.  ransaka  ;  Dan.  ran- 
sage  =  to  ransack.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  thoroughly ;  to  search  everj 
part  of. 

"  The  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  ransacked  lot 
precedent*."— Hacaulay :  Bta.  Eng.,  ch.  aril 

*2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  sack.  (Shaketp. : 
King  John,  iii.  4.) 
*3.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"Treason  were  it  to  the  rantack'd  queen." 

Shaketp.  ;   Troilut  Jk  Vretlida.  It  1> 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  search  narrowly  or  thoroughly. 
"2.  To  pierce. 

"  The  sword  enforced  furst 
Had  raniakt  through  his  ribs." 

Phaer  :   Virftl ;  Sneid  It. 

"  ran'-sack,  s.  [RANSACK,  v.}  A  ransack/tig } 
pillage. 

ran'  som,    *  ran -some,     *  ran-soun, 

•  raun  son,  *raym-son,  "raun  som, 

*  raun  sun,  8.    [O.  Fr.  raenaon  (Fr.  ran^on\ 
from  Lat.  redemptionem,  ace.  of  redemptio  = 
redemption  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Ital.  ranzont.     Ransom 
and  redemption  are  thus  doublets.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Release  from  captivity  or  bondage  liy 
payment. 

"  Sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war 
Hopales*  of  ramom." 

Dryden  :  Palaman  at  Arcite,  1.  161. 

2.  The   money  paid  for  the  release  of  t 
person  from  captivity,  bondage,  or  slavery,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  goods  captured  by  an 
enemy ;  that  which  procures  the  release  of 
a  captive  or  of  goods  captured,  and  restore! 
the  former  to  liberty  and  the  latter  to  the 
original  owner. 

"  To  whom  Achilles :  Be  the  rantom  given." 

Pope:  flomer;  Iliad xxiv.  171. 

3.  A  price  paid  or  offering  made  for  pro- 
curing the  pardon  of  sins,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  sinner  from  the  consequences  of  sin. 
(Mark  x.  45.) 

*  4.  Atonement,  expiation. 

"  A  sufficient  rantom  for  offence," 

Shakeip. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  4. 

II.  Law:  A  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of 
some  great  offence,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
offender;  or  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal 
punishment. 

ransom-bill,  s.  A  war-contract  by  which 
it  is  agreed  to  pay  money  for  the  ransom  of 

Sroperty  captured  at  sea,  and  for  its  safe  con- 
uct  into  port.    (Such  a  contract  is  valid  by 
the  law  of  nations.) 

ransom-free,  a.  Free  from  ransom; 
ransomless. 

ran  som,  'ran -some,  •  raun  som, 
'  raun-son,  v.t.  [RANSOM,  «.)  [Fr.  raiv 
Conner.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity,  bondage,  or 
slavery  by  the  payment  of  money  or  an  equi- 
valent ;  to  buy  out  of  captivity,  penalty,  or 
punishment ;  to  regain  by  the  payment  of  an 
equivalent. 

"  Let  him  be  ramomed." 

Shakeip.  :  CymbeUnt.  T.  L 


bSU,  bo^ ;  ptfut,  JtfSrt ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thta ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^tlst.    ph  -  t 
-elan,  -tlan  =--  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zb.ua.    -clous,  -tlons,  -salons  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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ransomable  —rapacious 


2.  To  release  from  captivity  or  bondage  on 
payment  of  money  or  an  equivalent. 

"  Hantomtng  him  or  pitying." 

Shaketp.  :  Cariolanvt,  L  «. 

3.  To  redeem  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
from  the  punishment  incurred  by  sinners. 

"  All  the  ratttom'il  church  of  Ood." 

Coif  per  :  Olney  Bstmnl,  XV. 

*  4.  To  redeem,  to  rescue,  to  save,  to  deliver. 
(Hosea  xiii.  14.) 

*  5.  To  hold  at  ransom  ;  to  demand  or  ex- 
act a  ransom  from  ;  to  exact  a  fine  or  payment 
from. 

"  AH  auche  landes  M  he  had  rule  of,  he  rauntomed 
them  BO  grevously."  —  Berntrt:  tfoiuarl  :  Cronycle, 
VOL  11,  eh.  i. 

*  6.  To  atone  for  ;  to  expiate. 

"  Your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  : 
Mine  ramoms  yours,  and  yours  must  rantom  me." 
Shakftp.  :  Sonnet  130. 

*  ran  »6m  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ransom  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ransomed. 

"To  dissolve  the  rantomoMe  chain 
Of  my  lov'd  daughter's  servitude." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  I. 

ran'  som-er,  Taun-som  er,  >.  [Eng. 
ransom,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which 
ransoms  or  redeems  ;  a  redeemer. 

"  The  onlie  sauior,  redeemer,  and  rauntomcr  of 
them."—  Fox:  J/urfyrMau.  1555). 

ran  som  less,  'ran  somo-lesse,'!.  [Eng. 
ransom  ;  -less.]  Without  payment  of  a  ransom; 
free  from  ransom. 

"  Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  rawmlest  and  free." 

Skaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV^  V.  a. 

r&nt,  v.t.  [0.  But.  ranten,  randen;  low 
Ger.  randen  ;  Ger.  ranzen  =  io  make  a  noise.] 

1.  To  speak  bombastically  ;  to  blust«r  ;  to 
rave  in  violent,  high-sounding,  or  extravagant 
language    without    proportionate  dignity  of 
thought  ;  to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  speech 
or  declamation.  x 

"  ID  such  a  cause  I  grant 
An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant." 

Cotepfr:  Table  Taltt,  299. 

2.  To  be  jovial  or  jolly;   to  make  noisy 
mirth.    (Scotch.) 

rant  (1),  ••    (See  def.] 

Music  :  An  old  dance  ;  a  sort  of  country 
dance.  This  name  is  often  attached  to  tunes 
to  which  country  dances  were  performed.  It 
Is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  word  coranto. 

r&nt  (2),  *.    [RANT,  ».] 

1.  High-sounding  or  bombastic   language 
without  much  meaning  or  dignity  of  thought  ; 
boisterous,  empty  declamation  ;  bombast. 

"  He  sometimes.  Indeed,  in  his  rantt,  talked  with 
Norman  haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barbarians."  — 
Jtacaulay:  Hist,  Sng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A   noisy,    boisterous   frolic   or   merry- 
making.   (Scotch.) 

ran  tan,  «.    [RANT,  «.]    A  drinking  fit  or 

bout  ;  a  spree. 

•  ran  tint  -Ing-ly,  adv.    [RAOT.J    Extrava- 

gantly. 


rant'-er,  s.    [Eng.  runt;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One   who    rants  ;    a  noisy    talker  ;    a 
boisterous  preacher. 

2.  A  merry,  roving  fellow.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Church  Hittory  (PI.): 

1.  A  nickname  given  to  the  Seekers  (q.v.). 

2.  A  nickname  for  the  Primitive  Methodists 
(q.v.). 

3.  A  small  sect  which  arose  in  1822,  and 
who  have  registered  their  churches  under  this 
name  in  the  Registrar-general's  returns. 

rant'-er-ijrm,  *•    [Eng.  ranter;   •ism.']    The 
teaching  or  tenets  of  the  Ranters. 

rant-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RANT,  «.J 


-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  ranting;  -lyj    In 
a  ranting  manner  ;  like  a  ranter. 

*  rant'-i-pole,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  ranty,  and  pott 
=  poll.] 

A.  A>  adj.  :  Wild,  roving,  rakish,  jovial. 

.'liShilt'  •{  year*  °'  discretion,  and  comport  yourself 
at  this  ranttpole  rate  I  --Cangra,  ;  way  o/t».  World, 

B.  As  siiisi.  :  A  romping,  wild  boy  or  girl. 


*  rant'-I-pole,  v.i.    [RANTIPOLB,  a.)    To  run 

about  wildly. 

"She  used  to  ranttpole  about  the  house."—  Arbuth. 
not  :  HM.  John  Bull.  ch.  xvt. 

rant  -ism  (1),  s.     [Bng.  rant;   -itm.)     The 

tenets  or  practice  of  the  Ranters. 

"  Tliis  person  .  .  .  had  run  through  most.  If  not  all, 
religions,  even  to  rantitm."—  Wood  :  jtthenot  ttxon., 
vol.  ii. 

*  ranf  -ttj  m  (2),  «.    [Or.  p«vno>i«  (rhantimos) 
=  a  sprinkling  ;  paivia  (rhaind)  =to  sprinkle.] 
A  sprinkling  ;  a  small  number  ;  a  handful. 

"  We  bat  a  handful  to  their  heap,  a  rantitm  to  their 
baptism,"—  Bp.  Andreuvt. 

ran'-tle,  >.     [Etym.    doubtful;    prob.   Icel. 
rann  =  a  house.]    A  Rantle-tree  (q.v.). 

rantle-troc,    randle  tree,    rannle 
tree,  s. 

1.  The  beam  running  from  back  to  front  of 
the  chimney,  from  which  the  crook  is  sus- 
pended. 

2.  A  tree  chosen  with  two  branches,  which 
are  cut  short,  and  left  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  Y,  set  close  to  or  built  into  the 
gable  of  a  cottage  to  support  one  end  of  the 
roof-tree. 

3.  A  tall,  rawboned  person.    (Scotch.) 

ran'  tree,  ran-try-tree,  ».    [A  corrupt  of 
rowan-tree.]    [Row  AN.] 


t-y,  a.  [Eng.  rant,  a.  ;  -y.)  Wild,  noisy, 
boisterous. 

ran'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  ra.no.—  a  frog,  because  the 
voice  of  the  person  affected  is  hoarse,  like 
that  of  a  frog.] 

Pathol.  :  A  tumour  occurring  under  the 
tongue,  from  accumulated  saliva  and  mucus 
in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

ra-ntin-cQ-la'-oS-n,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ranunculus)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoc.] 

Hot.  :  Crowfoots  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  leaves  often 
much  divided,  with  dilated,  half-clasping 
petioles,  often  with  processes  like  stipules. 
Flowers  typically  polypetalons,  large,  gaily- 
coloured,  sometimes  apetalous,  but  with 
coloured  sepals.  Sepals  three  or  six,  stamens 
generally  indefinite,  carpels  numerous,  one- 
celled  or  united  into  single  many-celled  pistil. 
Fruit  dry  achenes,  berries,  or  follicles.  Found 
in  cold  damp  places  in  Europe,  North 
America,  &c.  They  are  acrid,  and  often 
poisonous.  Tribes,  Clemateae,  Anemones,  Ra- 
nunculeas,  Hellebores,  and  Actteese.  Known 
genera  forty-one,  species  1,000  (Lindley).  Gen- 
era thirty,  species  500.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

ra  nun-cu  la-ceous(cea.i«h),a.  [RANUN. 

CTJLACE,B.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Ranun- 
culaceas. 

ran-un-cu'-le-S9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rannneu^us)  • 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 


ra-niin'-cu-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  crowfoot  plant.] 

1.  Sot.  :  Buttercup,  Crowfoot  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order   RanunculaceaB.    Sepals 
five,  rarely  three,  caducous  ;  petals  five,  or 
more,  or  wanting,  glandular  at  the   base  ; 
stamens  many  ;  fruit  of  many  achenes,  each 
with  one  ascending  seed.   Known  species  about 
160,  from  temperate  regions.    Familiarly  they 
bear  various  well  known  names,  among  them 
being  the  favorite  wild  flower,  the  Buttercup, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers.    Those  known 
as  Crowfoot  are  troublesome  weeds.    Double 
flowered  varieties  of  some  species  are  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Bachelor's  Buttons.    One 
species,  the  Asiatic  or  Garden  Ranunculus,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  has  been  cultivated  for 
centuries.    The  varieties  are  numerous,  the 
flowers  brilliantly  colored  and  very  symmetrical 
in  form.    The  Spearworts,  aquatic  forms,  bear 
beautiful  white  flowers.     Many  have  much 
divided  leaves.    Of  these,  B.  repent,  common  on 
waste  ground,  has  the  peduncles  furrowed.    B. 
bulbosni  has  bulbous  roots,  and  reflex  sepals,  R. 
a«rii  is  tall  and  branched,  R.  Lingua  is  the 
Greater,  and  R.  Flammula  the  Lesser  Spear- 
wort.    The  latter  is  a  vesicant  and  epispastic. 
R.  sceleratns  was  formerly  used  by  beggars  to 
create  artificial  sores  ;  it  is  poisonous  when 
raw,  but  is  eaten  boiled  by  the  Wallachians. 
The  juice  of  R.  Thorn  was  used  by  the  Swiss 
hunters  to  envenom  their  javelins. 

2.  PalcKobot.  :   A  species  ia  found  in   the 
British  Pleistocene. 


Kan'-vf-er  (er  as  a),  s.    [See  compound.) 

Ranvier'a  nodes,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Certain  nodes  or  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  white  substance  in  peripheral 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  discovered  and  tie- 
scribed  by  Ranvier  in  1871  and  1872. 

ranz  des  vaches  (as  raris  de  vash),  t. 

[Fr.  =  The  ranks  or  rows  of  cows,  because  the- 
cattle  on  hearing  the  call  move  off  in  rows.] 

Music:  The  tunes  or  nourishes  blown  by 
Swiss  shepherds  on  theircow-horns  or  Alpine- 
horns  (l°nB  tubes  of  fir-wood),  as  signals  to 
the  animals  under  their  charge.  They  consist 
of  a  few  broken  intervals. 

rap  (1),  Tappe  (1),  Tap  pen,  v.i.  &  (. 
[Dan.  rap  =  a  rap,  a  tap  ;  Sw.  rapp  =  a  stroke  ; 
rappa  =  to  beat.  A  word  of  Imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  pat,  tap,  &C.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  knock ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp,  quick 
blow. 

*  2.  To  swear,    flf.) 

"I  tcorn  to  rap  against  any  lady."— Jfeldfof .-  Amelia. 
Dk.  L,  ch.  x. 

B.  Trans. :  To  strike  smartly ;  to  hit  with, 
a  sharp,  quick  blow. 

"  They  rap  the  door."  Prior  :  Itt  Den. 

U  To  rap  out :  To  utter  with  sudden  violence. 

"  He  rapped  out  an  oath  or  two. "—Motion :  Dot* 
Quixote,  iv.  18. 

rap (2),  "rape,  Tappe (2),  TsXp-yn,  v.t. 
[Icel.  hrapa  =  to  fall,  to  tumble,  to  rush  head- 
long ;  hrapadhr  =  a  hurry  ;  cf.  Sw.  rappa  = 
to  snatch  ;  rapp  =  brisk  ;  Dan.  rappe  =  to- 
make  haste  ;  rap  =  quick,  brisk ;  Ger.  raffen 
—  to  snatch.  The  pa.  par.  rapt  (=  rapped} 
was  no  doubt  confused  with  Lat.  rapttis,  pa. 
par.  of  rapio  =  to  seize.)  [RAPT,  RAPTURE.) 

*1.  To  affect  with  transport  or  ecstasy  ;  to- 
transport  out  of  one's  self. 

"  What,  dear  sir. 
Thus  ratu  you?"       Sliatap. :  Cym»«J(n«  t  ill 

*  2.  To  snatch  ;  to  hurry  away. 

"  From  Oxford  I  mw  rapt  by  my  nephew  to  Red- 
grave."—  Wotton:  lltmaim,  p.  812. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  take  by  force  or  violence. 

"  What  their  fathers  gave  her  .  .  . 
The  sonnea  rap'd  from  her  with  a  violent  hand." 
Jtirrour/or  MagtitnaUi,  p.  fril. 

*  4.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

*  5.  To  plunder,  to  rob. 

"  Whamie  thai  hungreu  thel  rapim.'—WlmaUton. 
iermotu  (13M). 

H  To  rap  and  rend,  to  rape  and  renne :  [Icel. 

Krapa  =  to  rush,  to  hurry,  to  seize ;  nena  =  to 

plunder,  from  ran  =  plunder.  The  correct  form, 

would  thus  be  to  rap  and  ren.  ]  To  seize  all  one. 

can  get.    A  similar  phrase  is  to  rap  and  reave. 

"  All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer,) 

To  scrape  and  ends  of  iroid  and  silver."  i 

Sutler  :  Budiorae,  II.  2. 

rap  (!),».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  lay  or  skein, 
containing  120  yards  of  yarn. 

r&p  (2),  s.    [RAP  (1),  u.)    A  smart,  quick  blow. 

"  Far  slower  rose  th'  vnweldle  Saracine, 
And  caught  a  rap  ere  he  was  reared  upright." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xix,  t». 

rap  (3),  ».  [A  contract,  uf  rapparee  (q.v.).]  A 
counterfeit  Irish  coin  passing  current  in  the 
time  of  George  I.  for  a  halfpenny,  although, 
intrinsically  not  worth  more  than  half  a  far- 
thing. Hence  the  expression,  not  worth  a  rap- 
=  of  no  value,  utterly  worthless. 

"  It  having  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence 
or  farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they 
have  been  aome  time  very  scarce,  and  many  counter- 
feit* passed  about  under  the  name  of  ravt."—xuift : 
Drapier't  Lettvn. 

*  ra-pa'-cef,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  rapax.1 
[RAPACIOUS.] 
Orntth. :  Scopoli's  name  for  the  Raptores.  - 

ra-pa'-cions,  a.  [La«.  rapax  (genit.  rapactt) 
=  grasping,  from  rapio  =  to  seize,  to  grasp  ; 
Fr.  rapace ;  Sp.  rapaz ;  Ital.  rapace.) 

1.  Given  to  plundering  or  pillaging;  seizing  by 
force ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to  seize  by  force. 

"  Dreading  blind  rapacious  War." 

Thornton  :  Utterly,  if. 

2.  Greedy,  avaricious,  grasping. 

"  Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacfout  men  to  tamef" 
Thornton  :  C'attle  of  Indolence,  iL  S3. 

3.  Characterized,    by   rapacity,    greed,    or 
avarice ;  greedy. 

"The  rapaciout  appetite  of  gain."— Coictey :  Euay 
Til.,  O/ Avarice. 

4.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food ;  living  on. 
food  seized  by  force  :  as,  rapacious  animals. 


tftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  roll;  try.  Syrian.    SB.  o»  =  e;  oy  =  a;  p.u  =  kw. 


rapaciously— rapidnesa 
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Ta  pa  clous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rapacious;  -ly.} 
In  a  rapacious,  grasping,  greedy,  or  avaricious 
manner. 

ra-pa'-clous-ness,s.  [Eng.  rapacious ;  -ness,] 
Tin1  quality  or  state  of  being  rapacious,  greedy, 
or  avaricious ;  rapacity,  greed,  avarice ;  dis- 
position to  plunder  or  oppress  by  exactions. 

"  Their  rapacioutness  or  aoruplea  chanced  to  pre- 
dominate."— Burke :  A  bridg.  of  Eng.  Sat.,  bk.  iii.,clLvi. 

Ta-pac'-i-t^,  5.  [Fr.  rapacite,  from  Lat. 
rapacitatem,  accus.  of  rapacitas,  from  rapax 
(genit.  rapacis)  —  rapacious  (q.v.);  Sp.  rapaci- 
dad;  Ital.  rapacita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rapacious  ; 
adfiictedness  or  disposition  to  plundering  and 
pillaging ;  the  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by 
violence. 

2.  Avarice,  greed  ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
oppressing  by  exactions ;  exorbitant  greedi- 
ness of  gain. 

"  pur  wild  profusion,  the  source  of  insatiable  ra- 
parity,  and  almost  universal  venality."— Bollngbroke  : 
Letter  to  I'opt.  (Introd.) 

3.  Raveuousness,  greediness :  as,  the  rapacity 
Of  animals. 

Tap-a-du'-ra,  5.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
unclarified  sugar,  made  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  cast  into  moulds. 

rap-a  ree ,  *.    [RAPPAREE.] 

Tape  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hrap  =  ruin,  falling  down, 
haste.  The  meaning  has  been  affected  by  con- 
fusion with  a  supposed  derivation  from  Lat. 
rapio  =  to  seize.]  [RAP  (2),  v.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*L  Haste,  hurry. 

"  All  li  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape." 

Chaucer :  Unto  his  own  Scrivener. 

2.  The  act  of  snatching  or  carrying  off  by 
force,  whether  persons  or  things  :  as.  The  rape 
of  Proserpine. 

3.  Something  taken  or  seized  and  carried 
-away  by  force. 

**  Where  now  *n  all  my  hop«T  oh  nerer  more 
Shall  they  revive  1  iior  death  her  rave*  restore. " 
Sandyt:  Paraphrati  qf  Job. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Law:  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by 
force  against  her  will.  Consent  obtained  by 
•duress  or  threats  of  murder  is  nugatory.  Rape 
is  a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  with 
two  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The 
Legislative  acts  against  this  crime  render 
it  a  felony  punishable  as  abort  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  girl  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  misdemeanour  carrying  a  maximum 
punishment  of  two  years  hard  labour  if  the 
-girl  be  under  sixteen.  Consent  in  either  of 
these  cases  is  immaterial.  Persons  procuring 
girls  to  have  eanial  connection  are  punishable 
as  for  a  misdemeauour  under  the  same  laws. 

*f  Rape  of  the  forest : 

Old  Law :  A  trespass  committed  in  the 
forest  by  violence. 

3rape(2),  s.    [O.Fr.  rape.] 

*  1.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster. 

"  The  juice  of  grapea  i«  drawn  M  well  from  the  rapt, 
or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  clutter."— Ray. 

2.  (PL)  The  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes  from 
which  must  has  been  expressed. 

3.  A  filter  used  in  a  vinegar  manufactory 
to  separate  the  mucilaginous  matter  from  the 
vinegar.    It    derives    its    name   from    being 
charged  with  rapes. 

rape-wine,  s.  A  poor  thin  wine  from 
the  last  dregs  of  raisins  which  have  been 
pressed.  (Simmonds.) 

rape  (3),  «.  [Icel.  Ar*ppr  =  a  district,  from 
kreppa  —  to  catch  ;  to  obtain.]  A  division  of 
the  county  of  Sussex.  It  is  intermediate 
between  a  hundred  and  a  shire,  and  contains 
three  or  fourhundreds.  There  are  in  Sussex  six 
rapes,  each  havinga  castle,  a  river,  and  a  forest 
belonging  to  it.  Rapes  are  the  same  aa  Tub- 
ings, Lathes,  or  Wapentakes  in  other  counties. 

*  rape-reeve,  «.    An  officer  who  used  to 
act  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. 

rape  (4),  s.  [O.  Fr.  rabe,  rave,  from  Lat.  rapa 
=  a  turnip,  a  rape ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  pairvs 
(rhapus)  =  a  turnip.] 

Bot.,  Agric.,  £c. :  Two  species  (?)  of  Brassica. 
Summer  Rape  is  Brassica  campestris,  and 
Winter  Rape  S.  Napus.  Sir  J.  Hooker  regard* 


the  latter  as  a  sub-species  of  the  former,  and 
the  turnip  as  another  sub-species.  £.  cam- 
pestris proper  has  the  root  tuberous,  the  radi- 
cal leaves  hispid.  It  is  the  Swedish  turnip. 
B.  Napus,  the  Rape  properly  so  called,  has  the 
root  fusiform,  and  the  leaves  all  glabrous  and 
glaucous.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  salad  plant, 
and  is  sometimes  also  used  in  lien  of  greens. 
Called  also  Cole  seed  (q.v.). 

rape-cake,  s.  A  hard  cake  formed  by 
pressure  of  the  seeds  and  husks  of  rape  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed.  It  Is  used  for 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  aa  *  rich 
manure. 

rape-oil, ».    [Rape-seed  oil] 

rape-root,  s.  The  root  of  the  rape-plant ; 
the  plant  itself. 

rape-seed,  s.    The  seed  of  Brassica  rapus. 

Rape-seed  oil : 

Chem. :  A  yellow  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  of  the  winter-rape.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odonr,  a  density  of  0*912  at  15°,  and 
solidifies  at  —  6*.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  soaps,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 

rape  (5),  *.    [Bora.] 

rape,  adv.    [RAPE  (1),  «.]    Quickly,  speedily. 

'rape,  *  rappe,  v.t.  &  i.    [RAPE  (1),  *.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  Edward  mot  h«  had*,  ff  he  wild  him  rape." 
Ji.  tirunne,  i>-  294, 

2.  To  seize  and  carry  off. 

"  Partdell  rapeth  Hellenore." 

Spinier;  F.  q.,  III.  x.    (Introd.) 

3.  To  affect  with  rapture ;  to  transport. 

"  To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string." 
i)ra,)/ton  :  Pattoralt,  T, 

4.  To  ravish ;  to  commit  a  rape  on.  (Quain : 
Diet.  Med.,  p.  1,325.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  commit  rape. 

"  There's  nothing  new.  Henlpptu ;  a*  before 
They  rapr.  extort,  forswear. 

Hey  wood  ;  Hierarchy  of  A  ngttt,  p.  Mt. 

*rape'-fnl,  a.      [Eng.   rape(l),  s. ;    -ful(Z).~\ 
Given  to  the  violent  indulgence  of  lust. 
"  To  teach  the  rape/at  Hyeans  marrf  Age." 

Byron'i  Tragedy. 

*  rape-ly,  adv.    [RAPLT.] 

*  rip  -ful-ly,  adv.    [RAP  (1),  ".]    Violently. 

"  On  rough  rocks  rattfulve  fretting." 

Stanyhurtt:  Virgil;  ,£neld  ill.  568. 

raph-a-el-esque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [RAPHAEL- 
ISM,]  Like  Raphael ;  in  the  manner  of 
Raphaelism. 

"The  circular  ceiling  la  In  XaphatJetyu*  tut*."— 
Daily  Telfjraph,  Sept  4,  1886. 

Raph'-a  el-Ism,  «.  [From  Sanzio  Raffaelle, 
Rafael,  Raffaello,  or  Raphael,  1483-1520.] 

Art :  The  principles  carried  out  in  the 
paintings  of  Raffaelle,  who  idealised  his 
characters  rather  than  represented  them  as 
they  were.  [PBE-RAPHAELISM.] 

Raph'-a-el  ite,  s.    [Eng.  RapJtaelfism) ;  -ite.] 
Art:   One  who  adopts   the    principles   of 
Raphaelisra  (q.v.). 

ra  pha'-ne  ae,  s.pL  (Lat  raphan(ns) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Rot. :  A  tribe  of  Cruciferous  plants,  the  equi- 
valent of  Raphanidie  (q.v.). 

ra-pha'-nt-a,  a.    [RAPHANUS.) 

Pothol. :  A  kind  of  ergotism,  common  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  the  seeds  of  species  of  Ua- 
phanus  with  corn  before  it  is  ground  into  flour. 

ra  phan  -I-dee,  s.  jrf.  [Lat  raphan(us);  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoplocea  (q.v.X 

r&ph-an-o's'-mite,  s.     [Or.  pact's  (riia- 
phanis)  =  a  kind  of  radish  ;  uo>»j   (osme)  =. 
smell,  and  suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  rhaphanomiit.] 
Min, :  The  same  aa  ZORQITK  (q.v.). 

raph   an  us,   *.      [Lat.,    from   Gr.  p<tyaro$ 

(rhaplianos)  =  a  radish.] 

Bot. :  Radish ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rapha- 
nidse  or  Raphaneae.  Pod  elongate,  one-celled, 
many -seeded,  or  transversely  jointed,  the 
joints  one-  or  two-celled,  the  cells  one-seeded. 
Known  species  six ;  from  Europe  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  not  known  aa  a 


wild  plant,  but  baa  for  ages  been  cultivated 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  now  in  the  United 
States  and  other  new  countries.  Its  succulent 
roots  with  their  pungent  taste  make  it  much 
appreciated  as  a  salad  ruut. 

ra'  phe,  s.    [Gr.  po^ij  (rJiaphe)  =  a  seam,] 

1.  Anat. :  A  seam  or  longitudinal  line  di- 
viding anything  into  two  portions,  as  the 
raphe  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  &c. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  vascular  cord  connecting  the  base  of 
the  nucleus  with  that  of  the  ovule. 

(2)  (Ofanumlellifer):  The  line  of  junction 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  fruit 

ra'-phl-a,  s.    [Native  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calamese.  Low  palms 
with  oval,  gigantic  pinnate  leaves,  and  fruit 
spikes  often  weighing  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  pounds.  Known  species  : 
Raphia  tcedigera,  the  Japati  palm,  from  the 
Lower  Amazon,  R.  vinifera,  the  Bamboo 
palm,  from  the  west  coast  of  Tropical  Africa, 
which  yields  wine,  and  R.  Ruffia,  cultivated  in 
Madagascar. 

raph'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  poll's  (rhaphit),  g«nit 
paptSos  (rhaphidos)  =  a  needle,  a  pin.] 

Bot. :  Needle-shaped  transparent  bodies, 
lying  either  singly  or  in  bundles  among  the 
tissue  of  plants  ;  any  crystalline  formation  In 
a  vegetable  cell.  The  former  commonly  con- 
sist of  oxalate  of  lime. 

ra-phld'-i-a,  *.    [RHAPHIDIA.] 

raph  i  dif'-er-oiis,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  raphidfp, 
and  Lat  fero  —  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Containing  raphides. 

raph  Id  i  dph'-rys,  «.  [Gr.  pa$«  (rhaphii), 
genit.  pa(/>t5os  (rhaphidos)  =  a  needle,  and 
S^pws  (ophrtu)  =  an  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Heliozoa,  of  the  order 
Chalarothoraca.  Skeleton  in  the  form  of 
numerous  slightly  curved  spicules  placed 
tangentially  in  the  superficial  protoplasm. 

raph'-ll-ite,  s.  [Gr.  pact's  (rTiap/tis)^^  a  ueodlt, 
and  Ai'flos  (litkos)  —  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  grayish- white,  acicular  variety  of 
Tremolite  (q.v.),  occurring  at  Lanark,  Canada, 

raph-i-o-san'-rus,  a.  [Pref.  raphio-,  and 
Gr.  TdOpos  (saur<w)=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  with  two 
species  from  the  Chalk.  (Etheridge.) 

rap'-5td,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  rapide,  from  Lat.  rapidui 
=  rapid,  from  rajno  =  to  snatch,  to  seize; 
Sp,  &  Ital  rapldo.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Very  swift  or  quick ;  moving  quickly  ; 
speedy  :  as,  a  rapid  river. 

2.  Advancing   or    moving   on   quickly   or 
speedily  :  as,  rapid  growth. 

3.  Quick  or  swift  in  performance  :  aa,  fi 
rapid  speaker,  a  rapid  writer. 

4.  Done  or  completed  in  a  short  time ;  per- 
formed with  rapidity  :  as,  a  rapid  voyage. 

B.  As  sub st.  :  A  swift  current  in  a  river, 
where  the  channel  is  descending ;  a  sudden 
descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream,  without  & 
fall  or  cascade.    (Usually  in  plural.) 

rapid-fire,  a.  A  term  applied  to  modern 
brccch-Ioading  rifled  guus  of  medium  to  small 
calibre,  whose  mechanism  permits  of  very  rapid 
service. 

ra-pId'-St-t^,  *.  [Fr.  rapidite,  from  Lat 
rapiditatem,  accus.  of  rapidita8t  from  rapidui 
=  rapid  (q.v.);  Ital.  rapiditd.] 

1.  The   quality  or   state  of  being  rapid ; 
swiftness  of  motion  ;  celerity,  velocity,  speed : 
as,  the  rapidity  of  a  current. 

2.  Quickness  of  advancement  or  progress  : 
as,  rapidity  of  growth. 

3.  Quickness  in  performance :  M,   rapidity 
of  speech. 

i.  The  quality  of  being  done  or  performed 
rapidly  :  as,  the  rapidity  of  a  voyage. 

rap'-id-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  rapid;  -ly.]  In  » 
rapid  manner;  very  quickly  or  speedily; 
with  rapidity,  celerity,  or  quick  progression. 

rap  Id-ness,  $.  [Eng  rapid;  -ness.]  Th$ 
quality  or  state  of  being  rapid ;  rapidity^ 
quickness,  celerity,  speed,  swiftness. 


boll,  bo$ ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  «*«",  {his ;  Bin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  ahan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jlon,  -$ion  =  zhun,    -eious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shua.   -We,  -die,  Ac,  =  bel,  del. 
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rapidolite— rare 


r%-pId-4-lite,  ».  [Or.  paWt  (rhapii),  genit 
paTrcSos  (rhapidos)  =  a  rod,  s  stick ;  o  connect., 
and  At'0ot  (lithos)  =  &  stone.] 

Min. :   The   same   as  WEKHEKITK 
(q.v.). 

ra'-pJ-er,  *.  [Fr.  rapikrt,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  prub.  Spanish.) 
A  light,  narrow  sword,  used  only  in 
thrusting ;  the  blade  has  a  lozenge- 
shaped  section. 

**  H«  gave  yon  such  a  masterly  report  .  .  . 
And  (or  your  rapier  most  especially.'1 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  IT.  7. 

rapier-fish,  s.     The  sword-fish 
(q.v.). 

ra-pfl'-li,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Ital.  rapitto.] 

Petrol.  :     Fragments    of    volcanic  ^^r._^ 
scoria  mingled  with  the  ordinary  vol- 
canic ash  of  Vesuvius. 

rap  ine,  rap'-ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ro- 
jnna,  from  rapio  =  to  snatch,  to  seize ;  8p., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  rapina.} 

1.  The  act  of  plundering;  the  seizing  and 
carrying  away  of  things  by  force ;  plunder, 
pillage. 

"  For  nine  years  against  the  sons  of  rapine 
I  led  my  veterans."         Motor.:  Caradaeut,  1,  1. 

*  2.  Violence,  force.    (Milton.) 

*  3.  Rape,    ravishment     (Shakesp. :   Titus 
Andronicus,  v.  2.) 

*  rap  ine,  *  rap'-ine,  *  rap-yn,  v.t.  [RAP- 
INE, s.}     To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob.    (Sir 
0.  Buck.) 

rap  -ing,  o.    (HAP  (2),  v.} 

Her. :  A  terra  applied  to  any  ravenous 
animal  borne  devouring  its  prey. 

*  rap'-In-ous,    a.      [Eng.    rapin(e);    -ous.] 
Rapacious,  plundering. 

"  His  rapinntu  deedes. " 

Chapman :  Homer;  Hymn*  to  Bermet. 

rap  loch,  rap  -lach  (ch  guttural),  rap  - 
lock,  *.  [Perhaps  from  rap  (2),  v.,  and  lock 
(of  wool).J  Coarse,  nndyed  woollen  cloth, 
Biade  from  the  most  inferior  kind  of  wool. 

"  LAV  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on  your 
raplocH  grey. "—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v  L 

*  rap  ly,  *  rap  pllche,  rape  ly,  a.   [Eng. 

rape  (1),  s. ;    -lj/.]    Quickly,  speedily. 

"  Bydynge  (ul  raply."          Piert  f  Unman,  p.  ttf. 

*  rapp,  '  rappe,  v.t.    [RAP,  v.] 

*  r&p  -pa  -red'.  *  rap-a-ree', *.    [Ir.  rapaire 

=  a  noisy  fellow  ;  rapach  =  noisy.] 

1.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer. 

"  The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and 
the  Irish  Rapparee  bad  never  been  very  strongly 
marked."— Jfacaulay:  Bitt.  J»v.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  worthless  fellow. 

rappe,  «.  [Fr.]  A  Swiss  denomination  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  French  centime. 

r&p-pee',  s.  [Fr.  rdpe,  pa.  par.  of  rdper=  to 
rasp  (q.v.).]  A  strong  kind  of  snuff  of  either 
a  black  or  brown  colour.  It  is  made  from 
the  darker  and  ranker  kinds  of  tobacco  leaves. 

rap-pel',  *.  [Fr.  =  a  recall,  from  Lat.  re-  = 
back,  again,  and  appello  ~  to  call.] 

Mil. :  The  roll  or  beat  of  a  drum  to  call 
soldiers  to  arms. 

T  Rappel  of  a  medal:  A  decision  declaring 
an  exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal, 
though  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  consequence  of 
having  obtained  an  equal  or  superior  award  in 
a  former  exhibition. 

rap' -per,  s.     [Eng.  rap  (1),  v.  ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  raps  or  strikes. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

"  He  stood  with  the  rapper  of  the  door  suspended 
for  a  full  minute  In  his  hand."— Sterne :  Triitram 
Shandy. 

*  3.  An  oath,  or  lie.     (Lit.  that  which  is 

rapped  out.) 

"  Thoimh  this  Is  no  flower  of  the  sun,  yet  I  am  sure 
It  is  soiiu-t  hing  tlint  deserves  to  be  called  a  rapper."— 
— Parker :  Rep.  of  Rehert.  Trantp.,  p.  200. 

Rapp'-ite,  *  [For  etym.  and  def,  see  HAR- 
MONIST, II.} 

r&p-port',  9  [Fr.,  from  rapporter=io  bring 
back  :  Lat.  rt-  =  back,  again,  and  apporto  =  to 
bring  to,  from  ad-  =  to,  and  porto  =  to  carry.] 
A  resemblance,  a  correspondence,  an  agree- 
ment ;  harmony,  affinity. 


rap  proche-ment  (ont  a-- an),  5.  [Fr.]  An 
agreement,  an  understanding, 

"  What  Is  there  in  them  that  uveveiits  a  rapproche- 
ment, an  understanding  by  which  the  peoples  may  ft 
on  amicably  together?"— Century  Magaxine,  Juue,  lbtt:i, 
p.  369. 

rap-sea! -Ii6n  (1  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [A  form  of 
rascallion  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  subst. :  A  rascal ;  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

"  Ay  did  they,  mony  ane  o'  them,  the  rapecalliora  I " 
—Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rascally,  good-for-nothing. 

"  To  give  no  goods  to  those  raptcaUton  servants."— 
Daily  Jfewt,  Sept.  29.  1885. 

*  rap-seal  -lion-ry  (1  as  y),  *.  [Eng.  rap- 
scallion; -ry.\  Rapscallions  or  rascals  col- 
lectively. 

rapt,  *  rapte,  pa.  par.  or  a.  &  «.    [RAP  (2),  v. 

There  is  a  confusion  with  Lat.  raptu*,  pa.  par. 

of  rapio  —  to  snatch.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  or  adjective : 
*  1.  Snatched  or  carried  away  ;  harried. 

"  Circled  waters,  rapt  with  whirling  sway." 

Spenter:  f.  $..  II.  zil.  M. 

2.  Transported,  enraptured ;  filled  with 
transport  or  ecstasy. 


"  A  «w«t«  concent,  of  muslck's  sacred  sound, 

uiindes  (as  rapt)  al  vp  on  high." 
tiatcoiyne  ;  The  Steele  Glat,  p.  668. 


3.  Completely  absorbed,  engaged,  or  en- 
grossed. 

"  Ton  are  rapt,  sir,  In  some  work." 

SHaJMp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  i.  L 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Rapidity. 

2.  An  ecstasy,  a  trance,  transport. 
"  Her  said  false  hlpocrisy,  and  dlssimulynf  traonoes 

and  raptM."-attit;  Henry  YJll.  (au.  W). 

*  rapt,  v.t.    [RAPT,  o.] 

L  To  carry  away  by  violence. 

"  Now  as  the  Libyan  lion  .  .  . 
Out-rushing  from  his  den  rape*  all  away.' 

Daniel:  CMl  War.  TlL  M. 

2.  To  transport,  to  ravish,  to  enrapture. 

"  They  In  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
Ai  raptett  with  my  wealth  and  beauties." 

Itrayton ;  Poly-Olbton,  s.  !•. 

*  rap-ta-tor'-ef,  s.  pL    [RAPTORES.] 

Omith. :  Illiger's  name  for  the  Raptores. 

*  rap'-ter,  *  rap'-tor,  «.    [Lat.  raptor,  from 
raptus,  pa.  pa.  of  rapio  =  to  seize,  to  snatch.] 
A  ravisher,  a  plunderer. 

"  Winlf rid,  who  chose 
To  have  her  life  by  the  lewd  rapier  spilt." 

Drayton  :  Poly-OlMon,  s.  10. 

t  rap-tor  e^,  *.  pL    (Lat  nom.  pL  of  raptor 
=  &  plunderer.] 

L  Omith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Accipi- 
tres  of  Linnaeus  (which  is  being  revived  by 
some  taxonomists),  corresponding  to  the  Aeto- 
morph»  of  Huxley.  Bill  strong,  curved, 
sharp-edged  and  sharp-pointed,  often  armed 
with  a  lateral  tooth.  Upper  mandible  the 
longer,  strongly  hooked  at  tip.  Body  very 
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muscular,  legs  robust,  short;  three  toes  in 
front,  one  behind,  all  armed  with  long,  curved, 
crooked  claws  ;  wings  commonly  pointed  and 
of  considerable  size ;  flight  usually  rapid  and 
powerful.  The  Rapt-ores  werefonnerlydivided 
into  two  sections  :  Nocturnal,  containing  the 
Owls ;  and  Diurnal,  containing  the  Hawks, 
Eagles,  Falcons,  and  Vultures.  The  modern 
order  Accipitres  has  three  sub-orders  :  Fal- 
cones,  Pandiones,  and  Striges. 

2.  Palasont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Ter- 
tiary. The  most  important  genera  are  de- 
scribed in  this  Dictionary  under  their  respec- 
tive names. 

rap-tor1 -I-al,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  raptorfcw,  from 
raptor  =  a  snatcher,  a  seizer.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Raptorea  (q.v.) ; 
living  by  prey ;  raptorious. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  seizing  of  prey  :  as,  rap- 
torial legs. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  of  prey ;  one  of  the 
Raptores. 

*  rap-to' r'-I-Olis,  a.     [Lat  raptoriut.}     Tim 
same  as  RAPTORIAL  (q.v.). 

rap'-ture,  ».     [Eng.  rapt,  v, ;  -ure.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  seizing  ;  a  seizing  by  force. 

*  2.  The  act  of  hurrying  along   rapidly ; 
violent  rapidity. 

"  With  headlong  raptor*."  Chapman. 

3.  A  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy  ;  extreme 
of  passion  or  joy. 

"  In  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent." 

SnaXerp-  :    Troilut  *  Crtttida,  lit  S. 

4.  Enthusiasm  ;  excessive  heat  of  imagina- 
tion. 

*  5.  Delirium  ;  disorder  of  the  mind. 

"  Her  brainsick  rapture*." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  i  Crettida,  1L  i. 

*  6.  A  fit,  a  syncope,  a  trance. 

"  Tour  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry." 

SlmJcetp. :  Coriolanut,  11.  L 

*  rap'-tured,    a.      [Eng.    raptur(e);    -ed.} 
Ravished,  transported,  enraptured. 

"  fiaptur'd  I  stood  :  and,  as  this  hour  amazed, 
With  rerereuce  at  the  lofty  wonder  gazed." 

Pop* ;  Bamer ;  Odyuey  Tl.  199. 

* rap'-tnre-Uss,  a.  [Eng.  rapture;  -lest.] 
Free  from  rapture  or  transports. 

"  Timid  and  raptureteu," 

Scott :  Don  Roderick.    (In trod.) 

*  rap'-tur-fet,  ».    [Eng.  rapture);  -ist.}    An 

enthusiast. 

"  Such  swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturttt*  hare  flown 
oat  of  these  hires  In  some  ages."— Spender.  On  Vulgar 
PropheeUi  (iwt).  p,  «. 

"rap-tur-ixe,  r.t.  &i.    [Eng.  raptur(e);  -ize.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  put  Into  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
to  enrapture. 

B*  Intrans. :  To  become  enraptured  :  to  be 
transported. 

rap -tur-otU,  o.  [Eng.  rapture);  -ous.] 
Transporting,  ecstatic,  ravishing  ;  full  of  rap- 
ture ;  exhibiting  or  marked  by  rapture. 

"  The  rapturout  applause  with  which  they  sainted 
the  other  sections  of  the  RUL"— Daily  Telegraph,  April 

rap -tnT-oft»-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  rapturous ; -ly.} 
In  a  rapturous  manner ;  with  raptures ;  ecstati- 
cally. 

"  Jtapturoutly  applauded  by  crowded  theatres."— 
Macaulay:  Ilitt.  Eny..  eh.  iriii, 

rar'-a  a' -vis,  phr.  [Lat.  =  a  rare  bird  (Juv.t 
vi.  1W).]  A  rare  bird ;  heace,  a  prodigy,  a 
person  or  thing  of  very  uncommon  occurrence. 

rare  (1),  a,  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ranu  =  rare ; 
Dut.  roar;  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  rare.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Scarce,  uncommon  ;  not  found  or  occur- 
ring often  ;  not  frequent ;  unusual ;  seldom 
met  with  or  occurring. 

"  The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  snare ; 
Learning  i»  one,  and  wit  however  rare," 

Cotvper:  Truth.  803. 

2.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  qualities 
seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  extraordinary  ;  seldom 
matched  or  equalled ;  especially  excellent  or 
valuable. 

"  O  r-ire  Ben  Jonson  1 "        Epitaph  on  Ben  Jonton, 

3.  Thinly  scattered ;  sparse ;  not  thick  or 
numerous. 

"  The  cattle  In  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Thuee  rar«  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks." 

Milton:  P.L..  Tit  «L 

4.  Thin,  porous  ;  not  dense. 

"  O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense.  01 
rare.'  Milton:  P.  L.,  ti.  M7. 

II.  Physics:  Having  considerable  spaces  be- 
tween the  particles  of  a  body  ;  the  opposite  of 
dense.  [RAREFACTION.] 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  rarity. 

"  Put  down,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryate, 
Our  latest  raret,  which  glory  not." 

Coryat:  Crudittet  (mi). 

Tnre  (2),  a.    [A.S.  hrer  =  raw  ;  Icel.  hrdr ;  O. 
Ger.    rawer.}     Nearly    raw ;    imperfectly   01 
little  cooked ;  underdone.    (Also  spelt  rear.) 
"  And  new  laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare." 

Dryden :  Ovid ;  Jfetamorphotet  Till. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  p« 
or.  wore,  Wfflf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  o;u  =  kw. 


rarebit— rashly 
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rare-bit,  «.  [RABBIT  (1),  *.,  H.]  A  dainty 
morsel  ;  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

rar'  ee  show,  *.  [Eng.  rare,  and  show.]  A 
peep-show  ;  a  show  carried  about  in  a  box. 

"  As  though  a  Catholic  church  were  a  theatre   or 
mreethou"—  Field,  April  4,  IbSS. 

rar-S-fac'-tioii,  rar-S-fac'-tion,  s.  [Fr., 
from  I^at.  rarefactus,  pa.  par.  of  rarefacio  ~  to 
rarefy  (q.v.);  &p.  rarefaction;  Ital.  rarefa- 


Physics  :  The  act  of  rendering  more  rare,  i.e., 
less  dense.  Used  specially  of  the  diminution 
In  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  or  at  great  altitudes.  It  is  produced 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  particles  of  air  or  other  gases,  so 
that  the  same  number  of  particles  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  before  rarefaction  began. 
Called  also  Dilatation. 

rar-S-fl'-a-ble,  rar-S-f  i'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
rarefy  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  rarefied  ;  ad- 
mitting of  rarefaction. 

"So  Inconsiderable  a  portion  of  that  liquor  should 
be  rartjitible  into  BO  much  ardent  Bpirit.  "—Boyle: 
Workt,  i.  *10. 

rfcr'-^-fy,  *  rar-^-fy,  *  rar'-i-fy,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  rarejler,  from  Lat.  rarejacio  =  to  make 
thin  :  rams  —  thin,  and/acto  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
rarificar  ;  Ital.  rarejdre,  rarijicare.} 
JL  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  less 
dense  ;  to  expand  or  enlarge  a  body,  without 
addition  to  it  of  any  new  portion  of  its  own 
matter.  (Opposed  to  condense.) 

"  Highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,"  Thornton;  Summer.  W. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  spin  out. 

"  For  plain  truths  lose  much  of  their  •weight  when 
they  are  rarify'd  into  »ubtilitiea,"-S«HiniU»««l  :  Ser- 
mont,  voL  i.,  Mr.  4. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :    To  become  rarefied,   thin, 
porous,  or  less  dense. 

"  Earth  rareflet  to  dew."  Dryden;  Fablet. 

rare'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  rare  (1)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Seldom  ;  not  often,  not  frequently. 

"  Sunn-timea  we  can  discover  neither  efficient  nor 
final  cause  ;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  both."  —  titil- 
inybroke,  essay  1. 

2.  Finely,  excellently  ;  unusually  well. 

rare   ness,  5.    [Eng.  rare(l);  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rare  or  un- 
usual  ;  uncommonness,  infrequency,  rarity. 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

"  His  providences  toward*  us  are  to  be  admired  for 
the  rare  net*  and  graciousness  of  them."  —  Sharp  :  Ser- 
mon*. vol.  11.,  ser.  1 

3.  Thinness,  tenuity,  porosity. 

rare'-ripe,  a.  &  *.    [For  ratheripe.]    [RATHE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Early  ripe  ;  ripe  before  others, 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  early  fruit.     Particularly 
a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  early. 

rar'-I-ty,  *.  [Fr.  rarite,  from  Lat.  raritatem, 
accus.  of  raritos,  from  rams  =  rare  ;  Ital. 
raritd.]  [RARE  (1),  a.] 

1.  Uncoramonness  or  infrequency  ot  occur- 
rence ;  rareness. 

"  Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  Its  rarity." 
—Spectator. 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

3.  Thinness,  tenuity,  rareness.     (Opposed 
to  density.) 

"  That  I  may  better  demonstrate  the  great  rarity 
and  tenuitf  of  their  imaginary  chaos."  —  Bentley  :  Ser- 
mon*. 

4.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon  ;  some- 
thing valued  or  prized  for  its  scarcity  or  excel- 
lence. 

ras,  s.  [Arab.  =  a  head.]  A  word  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  promontories  or  capes  on  the 
Arabian  and  African  coastd. 

Ras-algethi,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  Si  magnitude. 
Called  also  a  Hercults. 

Ras  alhaguc,  5. 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude. Called  also  a  Ophiuchi. 

ra-sant,  ra  sante,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 

raser  =.  to  shave.] 

Fort  :  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  fortifica- 
tion, in  which  the  command  of  the  works  over 
the  country  is  kept  very  low,  so  that  the  shot 
may  sweep  the  ground  with  more  effect. 


r&s'-bor-a,  s.  [Native  name.  Introduced 
into  science  by  Hamilton  (Fish  of  the  Ganges, 
p.  329).] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Rasborina  (q.v.),  with  thirteen  species  of 
small  size,  from  the  East  Indian  Continent 
and  Archipelago,  and  from  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

ras-bor-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rasbor(a); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  group  of  Cyprinidse.  Anal  very 
short,  dorsal  behind  origin  of  ventrals,  abdo- 
men not  compressed  ;  barbels,  when  present, 
never  more  than  four ;  air-bladder  present 
without  osseous  covering.  There  are  five 
genera. 

*  ras-ca-bU'-lt-aii,  «.    [RASCAL.]    A  rascal. 

"  Hakes  no  little  gains  of  ratcabUiant,"— Briton  : 
Strange  A'ewes,  p.  6. 

ras'-cal,  *  ras  -call,  *  ras-cayle,  *  ras- 
kaille,  *  ras  Italic,  s.  &  a.  [According  to 
Skeat,  from  O.  Fr.  rascaille  (not  found) ;  Fr. 
racaille  =  the  rascality  or  rascal  sort,  properly 
scrapings,  refuse,  from  O.  Fr.  rascler;  Fr. 
racier  =  to  scrape  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Port,  rascar  ; 
O.  Ital.  rascare  —  to  scrape,  from  Lat.  rasum, 
sup.  of  rado  ~  to  scrape.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  lean  animal,  especially)  a  lean  deer, 
not  fit  to  be  hunted  or  killed. 

"  The    bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  ratcali 
strew'd."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  18. 

*  2.  The  common  herd  ;  the  mob. 

"  The  ratkaiile  was  rad«,  and  rane  to  the  grefes." 
Horte  Arthure,  2,881. 

*  3.  A  plebeian  ;  one  of  the  common  herd. 
4.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  scoundrel,  a  rogue ;  a 

dishonest  fellow ;  a  trickster.     It  is  frequently 
used  in  pretended  anger  or  reproach. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops,  ratcali  like 
yourself."—  ifacautay:  Ilitt.  Sng.,  ch.  IT. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thin,  lean  :  as,  rascal  deer. 

2.  Worthless. 

*  3.  Mean,  low. 

"  Some  ratcal  groom." 

Shatcetp.  :  Hat*  of  Lucrece,  671. 

*  rascal-like,  a.    Like  a  lean  or  worthless 
deer.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI. ,  iv.  2.) 

*  ras'-cal -dom,   ».     [Eng.    rascal;    -dom.] 
Rascality ;  rascals  collectively. 

"  In    the    subterranean    shade*    of    ratcaldom." — 
Carlyle :  Mitceltaniei,  ill.  202. 

*  ras  -cal-dr^,  s.    [Eng.  rascal ;  -dry.]    Ras- 
cality ;  rascals  collectively. 

"  So  bas«  a  ratcaldry.* 
Breton :  fatyuifi  tooft-cappe,  p.  21. 

*  ras'-cal-£ss,    *.      [Eng.    rascal;    -ess.]     A 
female  rascal. 

"  All  the  rascals  and  ratealettet  of  th«  family." — 

R ichardton :  Claritta,  i.  221. 

*  ras'-cal-Ism,  *.     [Eng.  rascal ;  -ism.]    The 
quality  pertaining  to  a  rascal ;  rascality. 

"  A   look    of    troubled    gaiety  and    ratcal^m," — 
Carlyle  :  Diamond  IfecMace,  ch.  xiv. 

ras-cal'-l-ty,  *.     [Eng.  rascal ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rascally ; 
such  qualities  as  make  a  rascal.- 

"  Must  you  out  of  your  ratcality  needs  take  lit " — 
Tailor  :  Bog  hath  lost  hit  Pearl,  HI 

*  2.  Rascals  collectively.' 

"  Hotch-potch  of  ratcattty." 

Itmum.AFlft.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

*  ras  cal  lion,  *  ras  cal  -lian  (1  as  y), «. 

[RASCAL.]    A  low,  mean  wretch. 

"  Tbe  pompous  ratvallia-n." 

Byron :  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray. 

ras'-cal-ly,  a.  [Eng.  rascal;  -ly.]  Like  a 
rascal" ;  mean,  low,  base,  good-for-nothing, 
trickish,  dishonest. 

"  A  ratcally  slave  !"— Shaketp, :  2  Henry  IV..  U.  4. 

*  ras  cle,  *  ras-kle,  v.i.    [RAXLE.] 

*  rase,  (1)  *  race,  v.t.     [Fr.  raser  =  to  scrape, 
to  shave,  to  raze,  from  Low  Lat.  raso,  from 
Lat.  rasum,  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scrape  ;  Sp.  & 
Port  rasar  ;  Ital.  rasare.]    [RAZE.] 

1.  To  touch  superficially  in  passing ;  to  rub 
along  the  surface  of ;  to  graze,  to  shave. 

2.  To  scrape,  scratch,  or  rub  out ;  to  erase. 
"  Whan  we  be  about  to  rate  and  do  away  any  maner 

writyng."— Miher :  Seven  Ptalmet,  Fs.  xxxiL 

3.  To  obliterate. 

"  The  tide  rushing  rate*  what  is  writ." 

Young :  Night  Thought!,  v. 


4.  To  tear  out. 

"  Out  of  hU  hedde  hit  iyen  he  gau  ratt." 

Lydffate ;  Storie  of  Thebet, 

5.  To  pull  down  or  level  with  the  ground ; 
to  overthrow,  to   destroy,   to   raze.     (Psalm 
cxxxvii.  7.)    [BLOT,  v.  ^.} 

*  rase  (2),  v.i.    [RACE,  v.] 
rase,  raise,  pret.  ofv.    [RISE,  ».] 

*rase,(l),5.    [RASE  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  graze,  a  slight  wound. 

"  They  whose  tenderness  shrluketh  at  the  least  row 
of  a  needle  point." — Hooker  :  Eccletiastical  Polity. 

2.  The   act   of  erasing  or  cancelling ;   an 
erasure. 

*  rase  (2),  s.    [RACE,  •.] 

rasjh  (1),  *  rasch,  a.  &  adv.  [Dan.  &  8w. 
rask  =  brisk,  quick,  rash  ;  Icel.  roskr  = 
vigorous ;  Dut.  rasch  =  quick ;  Ger.  ranch  = 
quick,  vigorous,  rash.] 

A.  A*  adjective : 

*  1.  Quick,  hasty,  sudden. 

"  The  reason  of  this  ruth  alarm  to  know." 

Shakesp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  4Tt. 

*  2.  Demanding  haste  or  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  urgent,  pressing. 

"  My  matter  is  so  rath." 

ShftJtetp. :  Troitut  A  Crettida,  iv.  2, 

3.  Hasty  in  council,  speech,  or  action  ;  pre- 
cipitate, hasty ;    wanting  in  caution  or  de- 
liberation ;    thoughtless,  reckless,   headlong, 
foolhardy.    (Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  19.) 

4.  Done,  uttered,  formed,  or  entered  upon 
with  too  great  haste,  or  without  deliberation, 
reflection,  or  caution  ;  hasty,  foolhardy. 

"  Change  thy  rath  intent" 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  22*. 

B.  As  adv. :  Rashly,  foolishly,  recklessly. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  startlngly  and  rath  t " 

ShaXetp. :  Othello,  lit  4. 

*  rash -embraced,  a.     Too  readily  or 
hastily  harboured.     (SJiakesp.  :   Merchant  of 
Venice,  iii.  2.) 

*  rash-levied,   a.     Collected  in  haste. 
(Shakesp.  :  Richard  HI.,  iv.  3.) 

rash  (2),  a.  [Icel.  rdskr  =  ripe,  mature.] 
Applied  to  corn  in  the  straw,  so  dry  as  to 
fall  out  of  the  ear  with  handling.  (Prov.) 

*r&sh(l),s.  [Ital.msdo.]  A  kind  of  inferior 
silk,  or  silk  and  stuff  manufacture. 

"  Become  tufftaffety  ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rath  awhile,  then  nought  at  all." 

Donne  :  Satire*,  Iv.  SI 

r&Sh  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  rasche,  rasque  (Fr.  rache\ 
so  called  from  the  desire  to  scratch  it ;  Lat. 
rasum,  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scrape,  to  scratch  ; 
cf.  Prov.  rosca  =  the  itch ;  Sp.  rascar  =  to 
scratch.]  [RASCAL.] 

Pathol. :  An  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the 
skin,  consisting  of  red  patches,  diffused  irregu- 
larly over  the  body.  [NETTLEBASH.) 

*  rash  (1),  v.t.    [RASH  (1),  a.]    To  put  together 
hastily  or  hurriedly  ;  to  prepare  hurriedly. 

*'  My  former  edition  of  Acts  and  Monuments,  to 
hastily  rathed  up  at  that  present."— Fox ;  Martyrt, 
p.646. 

*  rash  (2),  *  race,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  esracer;  Fr. 
arracher=  to  tear  up  or  away,  from  Lat.  «»- 
radico  =  to  eradicate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  tear,  pull,  or  pluck  suddenly  or  vio- 
lently ;  to  snatch. 

"  He  rathed  him  out  of  the  saddle."— Arthur  <tf  Little 
Brylayne,  p.  88  (ed.  1811). 

2.  To  cut  to  pieces  :  to  slice,  to  hack,  to 
divide. 

"Sir,  I  mlfls'd  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  ruth'd  his 
doublet-sleeve." — Ben  Jonton :  Every  Man  out  of  hit 
Jfumour,  iv.  6. 

rcish'-er,  8.  [From  rash  (1),  a.,  from  the  rash 
ness  or  haste  with  which  it  is  cooked.]  A  thin 
slice  of  bacon  for  frying  or  broiling. 

"  Rathers  of  eing'd  bacon  on  the  coals." 

Dryden :  Cock  •*  Fox. 

*  rash  -full,  a.  [Eng.  rash;  -full.]  Rash,  hasty. 

"You  with    hastio  doome.   and  rasfifull   sentence 
straight,"       Turbervile:  Dispraise  of  Women. 

*  rish  -ling,  s.      [Eng.  rash.  (1),  a. ;  -ling.] 
One  who  acts  hastily  or  rashly ;  a  rash  person. 

"  What  rathltngi  doth  delight,  that  sober  men  despise." 
Sylotitorr:  Du  Bartai,  p.  MJ. 

rfiah'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rash  (1),  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  » 
rash  manner ;  with  rashness,  or  precipitation ; 
hastily,  recklessly,  foolhardily. 

"  On  certain  danger,  we  too  rnthly  run." 

l>1>6 :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  xil.  Tl. 


boil.  bo>f ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -slon  =  sham;  -tion,    ^ion  =  zhan.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioas  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =   bel,  del. 
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r&sh'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rash  (1),  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rash ;  too 
great  haste  ill  forming,  uttering,  or  under, 
taking  anything  ;  a  disposition  to  decide  on 
or  undertake  things  without  deliberation,  or 
consideration ;  readiness  or  disposition  to  act 
without  regard  to  the  consequences,  or  with 
a  contempt  of  danger ;  precipitation,  fool 
hardiness. 

"His  beginnings  must  be  In  rajthnest ;  a  noble  fault" 
—Dryden :  YirgU ;  (ieoryici.    (De*U 

2.  A  rash,  foolhardy,  or  reckless  act  or  deed. 

ras'-Ing,  s.    [RASE  (1), ».] 

Shipbuild.  :  The  act  of  marking  by  the 
edges  of  moulds  any  figure  upon  timber,  Ac., 
with  a  rasing-kiiife,  or  with  the  points  of 
compasses. 

rasing  iron.  >. 

Naut. :  An  iron  to  clean  old  oakum  out  of 
the  seams  previous  to  recaulking ;  a  rave- 
hook. 

rasing-knife,  i.  A  small  edged  tool, 
fixed  in  a  handle,  and  hooked  at  its  point, 
used  for  making  particular  marks  on  lead, 
timber,  tin,  &c. 

*  ras  kaile,  *  ras  kail,  5.    (RASCAL.) 
•ras-kle,  v.l.    [RAXLE.] 

ras  kdl'-nik,  i.  [Russ.  =  schismatics,  dis- 
senters.] 

Ecdes. :  The  term  applied  to  a  dissenter 
from  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions. [STAHOVEHTZEE.] 

ra  soo',  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  Indian 
name  for  a  flying  squirrel  of  India. 

•  ra-sbV-e},  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rado  (pa.  t.  fn»0  = 
to  scrape.] 

L  Ornilh. :  An  order  of  Birds  founded  by 
Illiger,  with  two  sub-orders,  (1)  Columbacei, 
and  (2)  Gallinacei  (q.v.).  They  are  now  made 
orders  of  Carinate  Birds ;  the  former  (Co- 
lumbse)  including  the  Pigeons,  and  the  latter 
(Galliua-),  with  eight  families  :  Cracidse,  Opis- 
thocoinidffi,  Phasianidie,  Meleagridse,  Tetraon- 
id»,  Pteroclidje,  Turnicidse,  and  Mega podidse. 

2.  Palaont. :  They  commenced  apparently 
In  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ra  sby-I-al,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  ra«or(es);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ial.}  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Ra- 
sores  (q.v.). 

ra'-sot,  ra'-sout,  ru'-sot,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Pharm.  :  A  medicinal  extract  from  the  root 

of  Herberts  Lycium.    [BERBERIS.]    Valued  as 

a  febrifuge,  and  as  a  local  application  in  eye 

disease. 

rasp,  ».     [O.  Fr.  nape;  FT.  rdpe.]    [RASP,  ».] 

1.  A  coarse  file  having,  instead  of  chisel-cut 
teeth,  its  surface  dotted  with  separate  pro- 
truding teeth,  formed  by  the  indentations  of 
a  pointed  punch.    It  is  used  almostexclusively 
upon  comparatively  soft  substances,  as  wood, 
horn,  and  the  softer  metals. 

2.  A  raspberry  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

"  Set  sorrel  among  rasp*,  and  the  rcujx  win  be  the 
amaller.  —  Sacvn:  Jfat.  Uttlory. 

rasp-punch,  j.  A  tool  for  catting  the 
teeth  of  rasps. 

rasp,  *  rasp-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rasper  (Fr. 
raper),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  raspdn  (Ger.  raspeln) 
=  to  rasp ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  hrcspan,  H.  H.  Ger. 
respen  =  to  rake  together.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  rub  with  a  coarse,  rough  abrad- 
ing implement ;  to  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to  rub  or 
abrade  with  a  rough  file. 

•atlon  of  trimming  and  rasping 
..iron  6,  1886. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  grate  harshly  upon  ;  to  offend 
by  coarseness  or  roughness  of  treatment  or 

language. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rub  or  grata. 

2.  To  belch  ;  to  eject  wind  from  the  stomach. 


Hat.  BiU.,  | 

rJis'-pa-tdr-y,  s.    [Fr.  raspatoirc,  from  rasper 
=  to  rasp.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  rasping  bones 
for  surgical  or  anatomical  purposes. 


rasp'-bSr-ry  (J>  silent),  ».     [Eng.  rasp,  and 
berry,  from  the  rough  look  of  the  fruit.    The 
old  name  was  raspis-berry,   raspice-berry,  or 
raspise-berry,  in  which  rusi'ise  or  raspice  is  a 
corrupt,  of  raspis  (=rrtsj>es),  a  plural  forn 
from  rasp,  the  provincial  name  of  the  plant 
ItaL  raspo  =  the  raspberry ;  cf.  Ger.  krutz 
beere,  from  kratzen  =  to  scratch.] 
Botany: 

1.  Rubus  Idceus,  a  shrubby  plant  with  many 
suckers  ;  the  prickles   of  the  stem  straight 
and    slender,    those    of  the    flower   shoots 
curved ;   the  leaves   pinnate,  three   to   five 
foliolate,  whiteaml  hoary  beneath ;  the  flowers 
drooping,  the  drupes  deciduous.    Found  in 
woods  and  thickets  of  mountain  regions  In  the 
north   of  Europe  and  Asia.    The  species  in 
gardens  is  the  wild  plant,  greatly  improved  by 
cultivation.     The  fruit  resembles  the  straw- 
berry in  not  becoming  acid  in  the  stomach 
There  are  red  and  yellow  varieties.    B.  odoratus 
is  a  highly  ornamental  shrub  of  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada.    A  garden  plant. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  raspberry.    It  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  jam,  various  liqueurs,  &c, 

raspberry-bush,  s.    [RASPBERRY,  1.] 
raspberry-jam  tree,  >. 

Bot. :  Acacia  acuminata,  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  wood,  which  is  used  for  making 
arms,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  has  an  odour  like 
raspberry  jam, 

raspberry -vinegar,  «.  A  pleasant 
acidulous  cordial  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
raspberries. 

rasp'  or,  ».    [Eng.  rasp ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  whicli  rasps ;  a  rasp,  a 
scraper.    (Specif.,  a  file  for  rasping  the  burnt 
surface  from  loaves  of  bread.) 

2.  A  difficult  fence.    (Hunting  slang.) 

*  ras-plce,  «.    [RASPBERRY.] 

*  rasp  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RASP,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Scraping  or  rubbing  with  a  rasp. 

2.  Having  a  grating  or  scraping  sound. 

"  A  great  ratpinff  laugh."— 0.  W.  Hotnut:  PraftBw 
(ed.  1830).  p.  »». 

3.  Difficult  to  take.      (Said   of  t  fence.) 
{Hunting  slang.) 

"  Away  over  Borne  ralptno  big  fence!  to  the  fish, 
ponds."— Field.  Dec.  26,  1885. 

rasping  mill,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  reducing 
dye-woods  to  dust. 

*  ras-pls,  *  ras  pise,  >.    [RASPBERRY.] 

*rasp'-y,  o.    [Eng.  rasp;  -y]    Like*  rasp; 
grating,  rough,  harsh. 

"  Ungainly,  nubbly  fruit  it  was,  as  bard  and  tough 
M  hart  a  horn,  ratpy  to  the  teeth."— Jt.  D.  lUack- 
more  '  Chrittowell,  ch.  uxvi. 

r&sse, «.    [Javanese  rasa  =  a  sensation  In  the 
nose.] 
Zool. :  The  Lesser  Civet  (q.v.X 

r8st'-4-lyte,  *.  [Gr.  pSo-ros  (riiostos)  =  quick- 
est, and  AUTOS  (lutos)  =  soluble.] 

Mln. :  A  mica-like  mineral  associated  with 
pyrites.  Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia. 
Dana  refers  it  to  Voigtite  (q.v.). 

ras-tri'-tes, «.    [Lat.  natrium)  =  a  rake ;  suff. 

ites.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  genns  of  Graptolites  or  Rhab- 
dophora.  The  polypary  consists  of  a  slender 
axial  tube,  having  on  one  side  a  row  of  cellules, 
or  hydrpthecse,  separate  and  not  overlapping. 
Five  British  species  are  known,  all  from  the 
Lower  Silurian.  The  typical  species  is  Ras- 
trUesperegrinus,  which,  with  R.  triangulatus,  is 
found  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  (Quar.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vii.  59,  60.)  Etheridge  makes  a 
zone  of  R.  peregrinus  in  the  Upper  Birkhill  or 
Gray  Shale  group  of  the  Lower  Llandovery. 
Found  also  in  Bohemia  (where  it  Is  said  to 
extend  to  the  Upper  Silurian),  in  Saxony,  «fec. 

rn,'  sure  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Lat.  rasvra,  from 
rasum,  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scra]«.J 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act 
of  erasing ;  erasure. 

2.  A  mark  in  writing  by  which  a  letter, 
word,  or  other  part  of  a  document  is  erased 
or  effaced  ;  an  erasure. 

"  Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  Yitupera- 
tion  of  rafure." — Aylifft :  Parergo*. 


rat,  *  ratt,  *  ratte,  s.  [A.S.  rat ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Out.  ratte  ;  Dut.  rat ;  Dan.  rotle ;  Sw. 
rotta ;  Ger.  ratte,  ratz  ;  Ital.  ratio;  Sp.  rato ; 
Fr.  rat;  Low  Lat.  ratus,  rato ;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
rat/an;  "Bret.  raz.  Probably  from  the  same 
root  as  rose  or  raze,  razor,  and  rodent.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  deserts  his  party  (especially  to 
politics),  as  rats  are  said  to  forsake  a  tailing 
house  or  a  doomed  ship. 

"  He  [Strafford]  was  the  first  of  the  ratt.  the  first  of 
those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  been  only  the 
coquetry  of  political  prostitution,  and  whose  pn-rhgacy 
haa  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old  maxim  of  the 
slave-market,  that  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  breed,  to 
Ijn  port  defenders  from  an  opposition  thsn  to  rear  them 
in  a  ministry."— Macaulay :  fjiay;  Eallam. 

(2)  A  workman  who  takes  work  for  less 
than  the  regular  wages  current  in  the  trade  ; 
also  a  workman  who  takes  employment  at  an 
establishment  where  the  regular  hands  have 
struck. 

H.  Zool. :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  the 
larger  murines,  but  more  strictly  applicable 
to  two  species  :  (1)  the  English  Black  Rat 
(jtftu  ruttut),  and  the  Brown,  or  Norway  Rat 
(if.  decuman-us).  The  former  is  a  small,  lightly- 
built  animal,  about  seven  inches  long,  with  a 
slender  head,  large  ears,  and  a  thin  scaly  tail, 
longer  than  the  body.  In  temperate  climates 
the  colour  is  a  bluish-black,  lighter  on  the 
belly.  This  species  is  represented  in  warmer 
climates  by  the  Alexandrian  Rat  (M.  alexan- 
drinus,  Geoff.,  better  known  as  M.  rattvs  ru- 
Jescens,  see  Pros.  Zool.  Soc.,  1886,  p.  57),  with 
a  gray  or  reddish  back,  and  white  under-sur- 
face.  By  later  naturalists  it  is  considered  as 
only  a  variety.  The  albino  and  pied  rats,  kept 
as  pets,  also  belong  to  this  species,  which  had 
its  home  in  India,  and  penetrated  thence  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  vorld,  driving  out 
the  native  rats,  and  to  be,  in  its  turn,  ex- 
terminated by  the  Brown  Rat  (probably  a 
native  of  China,  where  a  similar  species,  Jtf. 
humiliatus,  is  still  found).  The  Brown  Rat  is 
much  more  heavily  built  than  the  Black  Rat, 
grayish-brown  above  and  white  beneath  ;  ears, 
feet,  and  tail  flesh-coloured.  Melanism  often 
occurs,  but  such  animals  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished byordinaryspecificdifTerencesfrom  the 
true  Black  Rat.  Length  of  head  and  body  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  tail  shorter.  Both  the 
species  are  omnivorous,  predaceous,  and  ex- 
tremely fecund,  breeding  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year,  the  female  producing  from  four  to 
ten  blind,  naked  young,  which  breed  in  their 
turn  at  about  six  months  old.  M.  /uscipts  is 
the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  Australia  ;  Nesokia 
fyindicota,  the  Bandicoot,  or  Pig-rat ;  and  N. 
bengalensis  the  Indian  Field  Rat  [KANOABOO- 

BAT.] 

1T  To  smell  a  rat :  To  be  suspicious  ;  to  have 
an  idea  or  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right ;  to 
suspect  some  underhand  plot  or  proceeding. 

rat-catcher,  «.  One  who  makes  it  bit 
business  to  catch  rats. 

rat-pit,  s.  A  pit  or  inclosure  into  which 
a  number  of  rats  are  put  to  be  killed  by  dogs. 

rat-poison,  s.    [RATSBANE.] 
rat-snake,*. 

Zool.:  Ptyas  mucosus,  a  powerful  snake, 
attaining  a  length  of  seven  feet  and  upwards, 
Common  in  India  and  Ceylon,  scarce  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  frequently  enters  houses  in 
search  of  mice,  rats,  and  young  fowls.  It  is 
fierce,  and  always  ready  to  bite.  When  irri- 
tated it  is  said  to  utter  a  peculiar  diminuendo 
sound.  (Gtinther.)  The  name  is  souietimep 
applied  to  the  genus  Spilotes. 

rat  tail,  s.  *  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  Bat-tall  JOe  (q.v.% 

2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the  hair  of 
the  tail  is  permanently  lost. 

3.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence  growing  from 
the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  • 
horse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  rat's  tail  in  shape. 

Kit-tail  file :  A  small,  tapering  file,  circular 
in  its  transverse  section. 

rat-tailed,  a.  Having  a  long  tapering 
tail  like  a  rat. 

Rat-tailed  kangaroo-rat : 
ZooL  :  Hypsiprymmis  mnrinut. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6\ 
or,  wore,  wplt;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  frill;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rat— ratel 
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Bat-tailed  larva,  Rat-tailed  maggot : 
Entovi. :  The  larva  of  the  Drone-fly  (q.y.). 
It  is  aquatic,  breathing  by  a  tube  at  the  tail. 

Rat-tailed  serpent : 
Zool. :  Bothrops  lanceolatut. 
Rat-tailed  shrew:  [MUSK-BAT,  2]. 
rat-trap,  *.    A  trap  for  catching  rats, 
rat's  tall,*. 

1.  The  same  as  RAT-TAIL  (q. v.). 

2.  Navt. :  The  pointed  or  tapered  end  of  a 
rope. 

rat,  v.l.    [EAT,  ».] 

L  Lit. :  la  catch  rata. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  forsake  one'*  party,  especially  In  poli- 
tics ;  to  desert  one's  associates  from  sellish, 
dishonourable,  or  mercenary  motives. 

"  One  of  the  Brighton  members  has  ratted  from  the 
Liberal  side."— M<«tem  Society,  Jan.  16.  1886,  p.  122. 

2.  To  work  for  less  wages  than  the  general 
tody  of  workmen  are  willing  to  accept ;  to 
take  employment  in  an  establishment  where 
the  regular  hands  have  struck. 


ra'-ta, «.    [Maori.] 

Hut.  A  Comm. :  Metrosideros  robusta,  a  tree 
with  hard  wood  growing  in  New  Zealand. 

rat  a  Wl'-I-ty;  *.  [Bug.  ratable;  -Uy.J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable. 

rat  a  bio,  rate'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  rate  (I),  v. ; 

-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  rated  or  set  down  at  a 
certain  value. 

"Twenty  Otw  were  ratable  to  two  market  of  sUuer." 
—Camden  :  Itemainet ;  Money. 

2.  Liable  by  law  to  be  rated  or  assessed  to 
taxation. 

"Enhancing  the  rateahr*  value  of  the  heredita- 
ments."— Times,  April  8.  1886. 

3.  Beckoned  according  to  a  certain  rate ; 
proportioned. 

"A  ratable  payment  of  all  the  debta  of  the  deceased 
In  equal  degree.  — BtacJutone:  Commentaries. 

rat  a -We  ness, ».  [Eng.  rataWi;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable ;  ratability. 

rat  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ratable);  -ty.]  By 
rate' or  proportion;  proportionally;  in  pro- 
portion. 

*at-a-fi'-a,  •  rat-a-fl-az.  "rat-I-ft-a, 

*  rat-i  fie",  s.  [Fr.  ratafia.,  from  Malay,  arag 
=  arrack  (q.v.),  and  tufiu  =  rum.]  A  spiritu- 
ous liquor  flavoured  with  the  kernels  of  several 
&iuds  of  fruit»as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches, 
&c.,  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  Applied  to 
the  liqueurs  called  noyau,  curacoa,  4tc. 

*rat'-al,o.  [Bng.  ro((e);  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  concerning  rates. 

ra  tan',  «.    [RATTAN.] 
ra-tan'-hl-a. ».    [RATAKT.J 
ratanhia  red,  s. 

Chem. :  A  red  substance  found  ready  formed 
in  rhatany  bark,  and  also  prodncedny  heating 
ratanhia  tannic  acid  with  dilute  acids.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

ratanhia  tannic  acid, «. 

Chem. :  A  peculiar  green-coloured  tannin, 
found  in  the  bark  of  ratanliia  or  rhatany  root. 
It  Is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

rat  an  hinc,  ».    [Eng.  ratanMia);  -ine,] 

Chem. :  CjoH^NOj.  A  compound  occurring 
In  the  extract  of  rhatany  root.  The  extract  is 
treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  lil- 
trate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  yields, 
on  evaporation,  crystals  which,  when  purified, 
form  an  aggregation  of  delicate  white  needles. 
Ratanhine  dissolves  to  some  extent  in  boiling 
water,  slightly  in  boiling  spirit,  and  is  quite 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
Mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  it  turns  rose-red  and  then  ruby- 
red,  finally  becoming  blue.  It  unites  both 
with  acids  and  alkalis. 

pat  an-*,    rhat'-an-y.  raf-tan-y,  ra- 

tan  hi  a,  s.  [Feruv.  ratana.}  (Bee  com- 
pound.) 

ratany  root,  ». 

Bot. :  Krameria  trfandra.  [For  its  qualities 
see  Krameria.] 


ratch,  ii.l.     [A  corrupt,  of  reach,  v.  (q.v.).] 

Naut. :  To  stand  off  and  on  ;  to  sail  by  the 
wind  on  any  tack. 

"  Send  her  rutching  like  that  away  to  wlud'ard,"— 
Built  Telegraph,  Aug.  19,  IBSi. 

ratch  (1),  s.    [A  weakened  form  of  rack  (1),  «. 
(q-v-X] 

1.  llorot.  :  A  sort  of  wheel  having  fangs, 
which  serve  to  lift  the  detents,  and  thereby 
cause  a  clock  to  strike. 

2.  Mach. :  A  rack-bar  with  Inclined  angular 
teeth  between  which  a  pawl  drops.  A  circular 
ratch  is  a  ratchct-wheeU 

ratoli  (2),  «.    [RATCH,  r.] 

Naut. :  The  act  of  sailing  by  the  wind  on 
any  tack.  . 

"  Put  the  Bhlp  about,  and  kept  a  half-hour's  rate* 
on  the  port  tacit."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  19, 1880. 

*  rat9h  (3),  *  ratchc,  s.    [HACH.] 

ratch'-et,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  ratch  (1),  ».] 

Mach.  :  The  detent(q.v.)which  prevents  the 
backward  motion  of  a  Ratchet-wheel  (q.v.). 

ratchet  brace,  >.  A  boring-brace  in 
which  the  spindle  carrying  the  bit  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  a  spring-pawl 
on  a  hand-lever.  It  is  used  for  drilling  a  hole 
in  a  narrow  plane  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  to  use  the  common  brace. 

ratchet-drill,  s.  A  drill  whose  rotatory 
movement  is  derived  from  a  ratchet  and  pawl 
actuated  by  a  lever. 

ratchet-wheel,  ».  A  wheel  having  In- 
clined teeth  for  receiving  a  ratchet  or  detent, 
by  which  motion  is  imparted  or  arrested.  The 
teeth  are  of  such  shape  as 
to  revolve  and  pass  the  de- 
tent in  one  direction  only. 
The  detent  may  be  a  pallet 
or  a  pawL  The  former  re- 
ceives an  intermittent  rota- 
tion by  a  reciprocating  cir- 
cular movement  of  the  arbor 
and  its  cam.  Thi  wheel  in 
the  figure  is  intermittingly 
rotated  by  the  motion  of 
one  pawl,  while  the  other  one  acts  as  a  detent 
in  the  intervals  between  the  forward  motions 
of  the  former. 

ratchet  wrench,  «.  A  wrench  operated 
by  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  continuously  without  removal  from 
the  bolt  or  nut  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  a 
backward  and  forward  movement  of  the 
handle. 

ratch'-ft,  «.    [Etyra. 
doubtful.] 

Mining :  Fragments 
of  stone. 

ratch'-mcnt,   *. 
[Etym.  doubtful.) 

Arch.:  A  kind  of 
flying  buttress  which 
springs  from  the 
principals  of  a  herse, 
and  meets  against 
the  central  or  chief 
principal.  (Oxford 
Glossary.) 

rate,  ».    [0.  Fr.,  from  lat  ratnm  =  neut.  sing, 
of  ratus=^ determined,  fixed,  settled,  pa.  par. 
of  reor  =  to  think,  to  judge.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  proportion  or  standard  by  which  any 
quantity  or  value  is  adjusted. 

2.  The  price  or  value  fixed  on  anything 
with  relation  to  a  standard ;   settled  sum, 
amount,  er  proportion. 

"  It  Is  only  thnme  and  repentance  that  men  buy  at 
Such  costly  rate*." — Sharp  i  germans,  voL  11.,  ser.  11. 

3.  A  tax  or  snm  assessed  by  a  competent 
authority  on  property  in  proportion  to  its 
value  for  public  purposes ;  a  local  tax. 

" They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate* 

Prior:  An  Bpltaph. 

*  4.  A  settled  and  regular  allowance. 

"  The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evlll  rata 
Of  food."  Spenser:  f.  o...  IV.  viiL  19. 

5.  The  degree  or  particular  style  in  which 
anything  is  done  ;  the  manner  of  doing  any- 
thing, especially  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
speed  at  which  it  is  done. 

"  The  quicker  the  ratf  of  travelling,  the  less  Im- 
portant is  it.  that  there  should  be  numerous  agreeable 
resting  places." — Hacaulay  :  But,  £ny.,  oh.  111. 
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6.  Degree ;  comparative  value  or  worth. 

"  I  am  »  spirit  of  Do  coui men  rate." 
SltaXap. :  Hidsummer's  Xighfl  Cream,  11L  V 

*  7.  Order,  degree,  state. 

"  Thus  sate  they  all  around  In  seemely  rat*.* 

Spenser:  f.  «..  IV.  X.  U 

*  8.  Ratification,  approval,  consent. 

"  Never  without  the  rates 

Of  all  powers  else."      Chapman :  lluiaer;  n.  I.  BOH 
H,  Technically: 

1.  Horol. :  The  daily  gain  or  loss  of  a  chro- 
nometer or  other  timepiece  in  seconds  and 
fractions  of  a  second. 

2.  Hairy :  The  order,  rank,  or  class  of  a  ship 
"according  to  its  magnitude  or  fighting  power. 
Formerly  ships  of  war  were  rated  according 
to  the  number  of  guns  carried  by  them.    The 
first  rate  was  from  100  guns  upwards,  the 
second  from  90  to  100  guns,  the  third  from  80 
to  84  guns,  the  fourth  from  60  to  74  guns,  and 
the  fifth  rate  32  to  40  guns ;  the  sixth  rate 
included  the  smallest  armaments.    This  has 
been  altered  since  the  introduction  of  iron- 
clads, which  are  rated  according  to  construc- 
tion and  strength  of  armament  and  armour. 
In  the  United  States,  navy  vessels  are  rated 
according  to  their  tonnage.    Thus,  ships  of 
8,000  tons  and  upwards  are  first  rates,  2,000  to 
8,000  tons  are  second  rates,  800  to  2,000,  or 
ironclads  from  1,200  to  2,000,  are  third  rates, 
under  800  tons,  or  ironclads  under  1,200,  are 
fourth  rates. 

rate-book,  s.  A  book  In  which  the  names 
of  ratepayers  and  the  rates  payable  by  them 
are  entered. 

rate-tithe,  t.  Tithe  paid  for  sheep  or 
cattle  which  are  kept  in  a  parish  for  a  less 
time  than  a  year,  in  which  case  the  owner 
must  pay  tithe  for  them  pro  raid,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

rate  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [RATE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  settle,  assess,  or  flx  the  value,  rank, 
or  degree  of;  to  set  a  certain  price  or  value 
on  ;  to  estimate,  to  appraise  ;  to  value  at  a 
certain  price  or  degree  of  excellence. 

••  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her."— Stakes?.  •'  Cymbf. 
tine,  1.  Iv. 

2.  To  assess  for  payment  of  a  rate ;  to  fix 
the  ratable  value  of. 

"  Those  fisheries  on  the  river  that  are  not  rof ed."— 
Field,  April  10,  1S86. 

*  3.  To  calculate,  to  estimate. 

"  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection." 

Shakes?.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  1. 1. 

4.  To  fix  or  determine  the  relative  degree, 
rank,  or  position  of ;  to  class ;  to  assign  or 
refer  to  a  class  or  degree  :  as,  To  rait  a  ship. 

5.  To  determine  the  rate  of  in  respect  to 
variation  from  a  standard  ;  to  determine  the 
daily  gain  or  loss  of :  as,  To  rate  a  chronometer. 

*  6.  To  ratify. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  classed ;  to  belong  or  be  assigned 
to  a  certain  rank,  class,  or  degree. 

2.  To  make  an  estimate. 

rate  (2),  v.t.  [Sw.  rata  =  to  reject,  to  refuse,  to 
slight,  to  find  fault  with.  (Sketit.)  According 
to  others,  only  a  peculiar  use  of  rate  (1) ;  cf. 
tax  =  to  take  to  task.]  To  chide  or  reprove 
with  vehemence ;  to  scold  ;  to  take  to  task. 

•*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at." 

Shaketp.  :  S  Henry  YL,  111.  L 

rate'-a-ble,  a.    [RATABLE.] 

ra-tel',  A    [Fr.,  from  rat  =  a  rat  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  genus  Mellivora  (q.v.).  Two 
species  are  usually  distinguished,  Mellivora  in- 
dim,  the  Indian,  and  M.  ratel,  the  Cape  Ratel; 
some  authors 
give  specific  dis- 
tinction to  the 
West  African 
race,  as  M.  leuco- 
nota.  The  body 
is  stout  and  hea- 
vily built,  legs 
short  and  strong, 
withlongcurved 
fossorial  claws, 
tail  short,  ear- 
conches  rudi- 
mentary. Gene- 
ral coloration  iron-gray  on  the  upper,  and  black 
on  the  lower  surface,  reversing  the  general  plan 
of  coloration,  which  is  generally  lighter  on  the 
under  surface.  A  marked  white  stripe  divides 
the  gray  of  the  upper  parts  from  the  black  in 
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toSil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  ch,n,  bench;  go,  Item;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian,    tiou  =  sliau.    -tlon,  -filou  —  ahun;  -{ion,  -jion  =  »h""-    -cioua,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  —  bol,  del, 
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raterus— ratiocinant 


the  Cape  Ratel,  which  is  said  to  live  prin- 
cipally on  honey.  Jerdon  (Mammals  of  India, 
p.  79)  says  that  M.  indica,  which  he  calls  the 
Indian  badger,  is  found  throughout  India, 
living  usually  in  pairs,  and  eating  rats,  birds, 
frogs,  white  ants,  and  various  insects ;  and  In 
the  north  of  India,  where  it  is  accused  of 
digging  out  dead  bodies,  it  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Grave-digger.  It  doubtless  also,  like 
its  Cape  congener,  occasionally  partakes  of 
honey,  and  is  often  very  destructive  to  poultry. 
In  confinement  it  is  quiet,  and  will  eat  fruits, 
rice,  ttc, 

"  The  two  rated  are  BO  near!  ?  allied  that  they  might 
almost  be  coiiBidered  to  be  merely  geographical  new 
of  a  niiiglc  widely  spread  •peciea. — Encyc.  Brit,  (ed. 
»tlj),  XX.  289. 

•  ra-tel  -fis,  *  rat-tSl'-ltt*  $.    [RATEL.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Mellivora  (q.v.). 
The  first  form  was  introduced  by  Span-mail, 
the  second  by  Swaiuson.  (Agassig.) 

rate  -pay-er,  *.  [Eng.  rate,  s.f  and  payer.] 
One  who  is  assessed  to  and  pays  rates. 

rat'-er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  rat(e)  (1),  v. ;  -tr.]  One 
who  rates  or  assesses ;  one  who  makes  an 

estimate. 

"  The  wlw  rater  of-  things,  u  they  weigh  In  the 

•ancillary 'i  b*Uuce,  and  reaaun'i,  will  obey  the  power* 
over  them."—  tt' hillock  :  Manntri  qf  the  Engluh,  p.  11. 

rat'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rate  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
acolds  or  reprimands ;  a  reprover. 

"  Far  be  It  from  ui  to  tay  that  the  rating  U  gene- 
rally  undeserved.  But  .  .  .  the  rater  deliven  It 
evidently  from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view.1*— 
—Saturday  iieview.  March  8, 1884,  p.  SH. 

rath,s.    [ir.] 

1.  A  hill.    It  occurs  frequently  In  place- 
names  in  Ireland,  as  Ilathniore,  RathgSiT,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  pre-historic   fortification  in 
Ireland,  consisting  of  a  circular  rampart  of 
earth  with  a  mound  artificially  raised  in  the 
centre. 

"  The  remalna  of  thooaandi  of  these  forU  or  rathi 
still  stud  the  lowlands  of  every  county  in  Ireland." — 
Iktmkim :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  on.  i. 

•rath,  *  rathe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  hradhe  = 
quickly  (compar.  hradhor,  super,  hradhost), 
from  hraedh,  hredh  =  quick,  swift ;  Icel.  hradhr 
e swift,  fleet;  M.  H.  Ger.  rod,  Arod  =  quick.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Early ;  coming  before  others 
V  before  the  usual  time  ;  premature. 

"  The  rath*  primrose."  Milton:  Lycidat,  142. 

B.  As  adv. :  Early,  soon,  betimes,  speedily. 

"  What  alleth  yon  »o  rathr  for  to  arise ! " 

Chaucer  :  C.  TV,  3.T68. 

*  rath-ripe,  a.  A  *.    [RATHRIPE.] 

l*a'  ther,  adv.  &  a.    [Prop,  the  comparative  of 
rath,  or  rathe  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adverb ; 

*  1.  Earlier,  sooner,  before. 

"  Bote  ye  ryae  the  rathere,  and  rathe  yow  to  worche 
filial  110  greyn  that  here  grewetb,  gladeu  yow   at 
neede.'  pim-i  Plowman,  1S4. 

2.  More  readily,  more  willingly ;  with  pre- 
ference or  choice. 

"  Men   loved   darkness   rather  than  Ught'WoAn 

111.  IB. 

3.  In  preference ;  preferably ;  with  better 
reason  ;  on  better  grounds. 

4.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

6.  More  properly  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 
"  I  have  followed  It,  or  It  hath  drawn  me  rnthrr." 
Shatetp. :  Tempest.  L  2. 

6.  On  the  contrary.    (Used  as  a  form  of 
sorrcction  of  a  statement) 

"  Do  I  sp*ak  you  fair?  or  rather  do  I  not  In  plainest 
truth  tell  you  I  cannot  love  youT"— 6'Aojtem  ;  Jtid- 
summer  Xi-jM't  Drtam,  it  l. 

7.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat, 
moderately :  as,  He  is  rather  better  to  day. 

8.  Used  ironically,  as  a  strong  affirmative. 
(Slang.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Earlier,  former,  sooner. 

"  This  Is  he  that  I  aeyde  of.  aftir  me  is  coiuun  aman 
which  wa»  made  bifore  me,  for  he  was  rather  than  L" 
—  Wycliffe :  John  i.  80. 

U  (1)  Had  rather:  [HAVE]. 

(2)  Either  of  the  ratherest :  A  term  applied  to 
anything  slightly  in  excess  or  defect.  (Colloq.) 

(8)  The  rather :  For  better  reason ;  more 
especially. 

"  The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

ShaXetp.:  Taminy  tf  the  Xhrete,  L    (Induct.) 

•  rath'-est,  o.  &  adv.    [RATH.] 

rath -£  lite,    «.      [From  Ratho,   Edinburgh, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  Ju'0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
ifin. :  The  same  as  PECTOLITE  (q.v.). 


*  rath   ripe,  *  rathe   ripe,  a.  &  i.    [Bng. 
rath,  and  ripe.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Early  ripe ;   ripe  before  the 
usual  season ;  rareripe. 

"  Thooe  ba>d  ruth^ript  peaae."—  Vtnntr:  Via  Mcta, 
P.  184. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rareripe. 

rathripe  barley,  s.  Barley  that  has 
been  long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  soil, 
so  that  it  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier  than  com- 
mon barley  under  ditlureiit  circumstances. 
(Prov.) 

*  r&t-i-f i'-a,  *  rat-X-f!e'f  s.   [RATAFUL] 
rat-I-fl-ca'-tion.  «.    [Fr,]    [RATIFY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  of  ratifying;  the 
state  of  being  ratified,  sanctioned,  or  con- 
firmed ;  sanctioning,  confirmation ;  the  act  by 
which  a  competent  authority  ratines,   con- 
firms, or  gives  sanction  to  something  done  by 
another. 

2.  Law;  The  confirmation,  sanction,  or  ap- 
proval given  by  a  person  who  has  arrived  at 
his  majority  to  acts  done  by  him  during  his 
minority.    It  has  the  effect  of  giving  validity 
to  such  acts  as  would  be  otherwise  voidable. 

%  Ratification  by  a  wife : 

Scots  Law:  A  declaration  on  oath  made  by 
a  wife  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  (her  hus- 
band being  absent)  that  the  deed  she  has 
executed  has  been  made  freely,  and  that  she 
has  not  been  induced  to  make  it  by  her  hus- 
band through  force  or  fear. 

rat'-X-f l-er,  «.  [Eng.  ratify;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  ratifies,  sanctions,  or  confirms. 

"  The  ratijUrt  and  props  of  every  word." 

MoJtwp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  L 

raf-l-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  ratifier,  from  Low  Lai  rati- 
Jlco,  from  Lat.  rotw(pa.  par.  of  reor  =  to  think, 
deem)  =  fixed,  and  facio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  & 
Port  ratijlcar;  ItaL  ratificare.] 

*  1.  To  fix,  settle,  or  establish  authorita- 
tively ;  to  confirm  or  establish  by  authority. 

*'  We  have  ratified  to  them  the  border*  of  Judea."— 

I  J/a'-t-abet*  it  84. 

2.  To  approve,  confirm,  or  sanction  ;  espe- 
cially, to  give  sanction  or  validity  to  an  act 
done  by  a  representative,  agent,  or  servant 

"  Ti«  an  unutterable  flz'd  decree. 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  the." 

Cowper  :  Converxition,  46S. 

*  rat-I  ha  bi -tion,  «.   [  Lat  ratihabttio,  from 
rat  us  =  fixed,  and  habeo  (sup.  habitum)  =  to 
have.]    Confirmation,  approval,  consent 

11  In  matters  criminal,  ratihabition,  or  approving 
of  the  act,  doe*  always  make  the  approver  guilty." — 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Hule  of  Conscience,  ok.  IT.,  en.  L 

rat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [RATE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  assess- 
ing. 

2.  The  amount  or  value  at  which  a  thing  is 
rated  or  assessed.  , 

3.  Rank,  degree,  standing  :  as,  the  rating  of 
ships  of  the  navy,  that  is,  their  division  or 
classification  in  grades,  by  which  the  comple- 
ment of  officers,  and  certain  allowances  are 
determined.  The  rating  of  seamen  is  the  grade 
or  rank  in  which  they  are  entered  on  the  ship's 
books.  , 

ra'-tl-O  (t  as  ah),  «.  [Lat.  =  a  calculation,  a 
relation,  from  ratus  =  fixed,  pa.  par.  of  reor  = 
to  think,  to  deem.  Ratio,  ration,  and  reason 
are  the  same  word.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Reason,  cause. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  An  account ;  a  cause,  or  the  giving 
Judgment  therein. 

2.  Mathematics : 

(1)  The  measure  of  the  relation  which  one 
quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind ; 
that  is,  it  Is  the  number  of  times  that  one 
quantity  contains  another  regarded  as  a 
standard.  This  is  found  by  dividing  the  one 
by  the  other.  The  quotient  or  ratio  thus 
obtained  is  the  proper  measure  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  quantities.  Some  writers  define  the 
ratio  of  onequantity  to  another,  as  thequotient 
of  the  first  quantity  divided  by  the  second, 
whilst  others  define  it  as  the  quotient  of  the 
second  divided  by  the  first.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  2  to  4,  or  of  a  to  6,  may  be  taken  either  as 
|  or  i,  and  |  or  |.  In  every  ratio  there  are 
two  quantities  compared,  one  of  which  ia  sup- 


posed known,  and  Is  assumed  as  a  standard ; 
the  other  is  to  be  determined  in  terms  of  this 
standard.  These  quantities  are  called  term* 
of  the  ratio ;  the  first  one,  or  that  which  ia 
antecedently  known,  is  called  the  antecedent, 
and  that  whose  value  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
antecedent,  Is  called  the  consequent.  Ratio* 
are  compared  by  comparing  the  fractions  : 
thus,  the  ratio  of  8  : 5  is  compared  with  the 
ratio  of  9  : 6,  by  comparing  the  fractions  t  and 
•  ;  these  fractions  are  respectively  equal  to  |* 
and  |£,  and  since  JJ  is  greater  than  j*,  the 
ratio  of  8:5  is  greater  th?,n  that  of  9  :  6. 
Ratios  are  compounded  together  by  multiply- 
ing their  antecedents  together  for  a  new  an- 
tecedent, and  their  consequents  together  for  a 
new  consequent;  thus,  the  ratio  of  a  :  6,  cora- 
]K>uuded  with  that  of  c :  d,  is  ac  :  bd.  Propor- 
tion is  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting 
between  two  ratios.  [PROPORTION,  *.] 

*  (2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Rule  of 
Three  in  Arithmetic. 

U  (1)  Compound  ratio: 

(a)  [COMPOUND,  o.]. 

(ft)  When  one  quantity  Is  connected  with 
two  others  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first 
is  increased  or  diminished,  the  product  of  the 
other  two  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  then  the  first  quantity  U 
said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  other 
two. 

(2)  Direct  ratio:  Two  quantities  are  said  to 
be  in  direct  ratio  when  they  both  increase  or 
decrease  together,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  ratio  is  constant. 

(8)  Duplicate  ratio :  When  three  quantities 
are  in  continued  proportion,  the  first  is  said 
to  have  to  the  third  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that 
which  it  has  to  the  second,  or  the  first  is  to  the 
third,  as  the  square  of  the  first  to  the  square 
of  the  second. 

(4)  Inverse  ratio :  Two  quantities  or  magni- 
tudes are  said  to  be  in  inverse  ratio,  when  if 
the  one  increases  the  other  necessarily  de- 
creases, and,  vice  versd,  when  the  one  decrease* 
the  other  increases. 

(5)  Mixed  ratio:  [MIXED]. 

(6)  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios:   A  method 
of  analysis,   devised    and  first    successfully 
employed  by  Newton  in  his  Prindpia.     It  U 
an  extension  and  simplification  of  the  method 
known  amongst  the  ancients  as  the  method  of 
exhaustions.    To  conceive  the  idea  of  this 
method,  let  us  suppose  two  variable  quantities 
constantly  approaching  each  other  in  value, 
so  that  their  ratio  continually  approaches  1, 
and  at  last  differs  from  1  by  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity ;  then    is    the  ultimate 
ratio  of  the  two  quantities  equal  to  1.     In 
general,  when  two  variable  quantities  simul- 
taneously  approach    two    other   quantities, 
which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  remain 
fixed  in  value,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  varia- 
ble quantities  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  whose  values  remain  fixed.    They 
are  called  prime,  or  ultimate  ratios,  according 
as  the  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is  reced- 
ing from  or  approaching  to  the  ratio  of  the 
limits.    This  method  of  analysis  is  generally 
called  the  methods  of  limits. 

(7)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio :  [EXTREME], 

(8)  Composition  of  ratios :  The  act  of  com- 
pounding ratios.    [COMPOUND-RATIO.] 

(9)  Ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression :  The 
constant  quantity  by  which  each  term  is  mul- 
tiplied to  produce  the  succeeding  one.     To 
find  the  ratio  of  a  given  progression,  divide 
any  term  by  the  preceding  one. 

(10)  Ratio  of  exchange :  A  phrase    used  in 
Political  Economy  to  denote  the  proportion  in 
which  a  quantity  of  one  commodity  exchanges 
for  a  given  quantity  of  another.    Such  ratios,  of 
course,  can  be  expressed  only  in  figures,  the 
numerals  being  associated  with  euch  expres- 
sions of  measurement  as  may  be  currently  in 
voguo.    Thus,  with  wheat  at  $1.00  per  bushel, 
the  ratio  of  exchange  between  wheat  in  bushels 
and  money  in  dullars,  is  1 : 1 ;  and  to  money  in 
cents,  is  1 : 100.    Katioa  of  exchange  deal  wholly 
with  quantities,  and  can  be  expressed  numeri- 
cally, but  not  measured.     [See  VALUE,  «.] 

ratio  dccidendl, «. 

Scots  Law :  The  reason  or  ground  upon  which 
a  judgment  is  rested. 

>rat-i  $9'-!-nant  (first  t  as  ah),  a.    [Lat 

mtiocinctns,  pr.  par.  of  ratwcinor  =  to  ratio- 
cinate (q.v.).]     Reasoning. 


fete,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ofib,  oiire,  unite,  our.  rtle.  rill;  try,  I 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
Syrian.    •,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


ratiocinate— ratsbane 
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•rat  i-o9'-l-nate  (first  t  as  sh),  v.i.  [Lat. 
rat iocinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ratiocinor,  from  ratio, 
genit.  rationis  =  reason.]  To  reason,  to  argue. 

"Scholars,  and  such  M  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have 
mow  and  better  matter  to  e-.ercia«  their  witu  upon."— 
Petty  :  Adoict  to  Uartlib,  p.  22. 

r&t-f-Sg-X-na'-tlon  (first  t  as  sh),  «.  [Lat. 
ra(ioei(ia(io,  from  raiiottnaCws,  pa.  par.  of 
ratiocinor  =  to  ratiocinate  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning ;  the  act 
or   process  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises. 

"The  conjunction  of  images  with  affirmations  and 
negations,  which  make  up  propositions,  and  tlie  cou- 
JuiictLim  of  propositions  one  to  another,  and  illation  of 
conclusions  uix>n  them.  Is  ratiocination  or  discourse." 
— a  ale :  Oriff.  <tf  Mankind,  p.  50. 

2.  The  power  of  reasoning. 

"H«  can  but  plead  shape,  speech,  ratiocination  to 
make  hlmselffl  no  beaut,"  —  tip.  Ball:  St.  J'aul'M 
Combat. 

•r»t-I-59'-i-na-tive  (firsttas  sh),a.    [Lat. 
ratiocinativus.]    Characterized  by  or  addicted 
to  ratiocination  ;  consisting  in  the  comparison 
of  propositions  or  facts,  and  deducting  infer- 
ences from  such  comparison  ;  argumentative. 
"  The  conclusion  Is  attained  91/0**  per  taltum,  and 
without  any  thing  of  ratiocinating  process."— Bait: 
Orlf.  of  Mankind,  p.  SI. 

•rat-J-o'c'-a-na-tSr-jf  (first  t  as  sh),  a. 
[Eng.  ratiocinate);  -ory.]  The  same  as  RATIO- 

CINATIVE  (q.V.). 

ra'  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rationem,  accns.  of 
ratio  =  a  calculation,  a  reckoning  [RATIO]  ; 
8p.  ration;  ItaL  reman*.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  stated  or  fixed  amount  or  quan- 
tity dealt  out ;  an  allowance. 

2.  Specif,  (PI.) :  The  allowance  of  provisions 
given  out  to  each  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,   soldier,  or  sailor.     (Generally  pron. 
rash'-uns.) 

r&'-tlon,  ».«.  [RATION,  *.]  To  supply  with 
rations. 

•ra-tton-a-blT-1-ty,  ».  [Lat.  ratio,  genit. 
rationis  =' calculation,  reason,  and  Eng.  abil- 
ity.] Power  of  reasoning.  (Bramhatt:  Works, 
11.  24.) 

*ra  tion  a  ble,  a.  [RATIONABILITY.]  Rea- 
sonable, ra'tional. 

"She  wns,  on  thU  matter,  not  quite  rational/Is"— 
Miu  Hdgemrtk :  Belinda,  ch.  xxvl 

ra  tion  al,   *  ra'-tion-all,  a.   &  s.     [Fr. 
rational,  from  Lat.  rationalis,  from  ratio  = 
reason  ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  racioral ;  ItaL  rationale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  reason  or  the  faculty  of  reason- 
Ing  ;   endowed  with  reason :   as,  Man   is  a 
rational  being. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  unreasonable, 
absurd,  extravagant,  foolish,  or  the  like :  as, 
rational  conduct. 

3.  Acting  in  accordance  with  reason ;  not  un- 
reasonable or  extravagant:  as,  a  rational  man. 

II.  Math. :  A  term  applied  to  a  quantity 
expressed  in  finite  terms,  or  which  involves 
only  such  roots  as  can  be  extracted.  It  is 
opposed  to  irrational  or  surd  quantities :  2,  3, 

8*>  \/»>    l/M)    Viu  "0  rational  quantities. 
(IRRATIONAL,  II.] 
*  B.  As  vubst. :  A  rational  being. 

*'  The  world  of  rationatt."    Toung  :  Sight  Thought!,  iv. 

Rational  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  claiming  that  their 
methods  of  investigation  and  their  faith  are 
more  rational  than  those  of  Christians  in 
general.  They  first  obtained  registered  places 
of  worship  in  England  in  1876. 

rational-fractions,  8.  pi 

Math. :  Fractions  in  analysis,  In  which  the 
vnviable  is  not  affected  with  any  fractional 
exponents.  The  coefficients  may  be  rational 
Or  irrational. 

rational -horizon,   ».      [HORIZON,   s.] 

rat  io  na  -le  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing. 
of  rationally  =  rational  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  statement  of  reasons. 

"  IB  it  any  breach  of  the  rationale  of  grammar! "— 

Bhirkiottll :  Sacred  Clattics,  i.  15. 

2.  An  account  or  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  some  opinion,  action,  phenomenon,  Ac. 

rationale  existendi,  phr.  The  ground 
of  existence. 


ra'-tlon-al-Ism,  i.    (Fr.  rationalisme  ] 

Theol. :  A  system  which  makes  reason  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
which  refuses  to  accept  any  doctrine  or  pro- 
fessedly historical  statement  to  which  reason 
believes  that  it  has  grounds  for  taking  ex- 
ception. Isolated  cases  of  rationalism,  or  an 
approach  to  it,  have  frequently  appeared  in 
the  Church  :  as,  for  Instance,  In  the  case  of 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  329-428 ;  but 
as  a  system  it  first  became  prominent  in 
Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1754  Hermann  Reimarus  of  Ham- 
burg privately  circulated  among  his  friends 
some  rationalistic  writings  of  his.  Lessing 
pretended  that  he  had  found  them  In  the 
Wolfenbiittel  library,  of  which  he  was 
librarian,  and  between  1773  and  1777  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  the  Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments.  They  produced  a  great 
sensation.  John  David  Michaelis(1717-1791), 
Johann  Semler  (1728-1794),  and  others  es- 
tablished a  middle  path  between  the  extreme 
views  of  the  Fragmentists  and  the  accepted 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  to  this 
intermediate  school  that  the  term  rationalistic 
was  chiefly  applied.  The  earlier  rationalists 
in  large  measure  confined  their  new  methods 
of  interpretation  to  the  Old  Testament; 
Johann  Eichorn  (1752-1827)  and  Heinrich 
Paulus<1761-1850)  extended  them  to  the  New. 
As  time  advanced,  rationalism  became  more 
extreme.  Its  earlier  professors  generally,  ac- 
cepting the  views  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  several  sacred  books  traditionally  held, 
considered  that  they,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, narrated  true  history,  but  their 
oriental  or  poetic  language  required  to  be 
translated  into  that  of  ordinary  life.  For 
Instance,  the  angel  and  the  flaming  sword 
which  prevented  our  first  parents  from  re- 
entering  paradise  really  meant  the  thunder- 
storms prevalent  in  the  region.  The  later  ra- 
tionalists mostly  deny  the  accepted  authorship 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  more  sweepingly  than 
their  predecessors  set  their  teaching  aside. 
In  1835-6  Dr.  David  Strauss,  in  his  Leben 
Jem,  resolved  the  whole  evangelical  narrative 
Into  myth  and  legend.  Rationalism  subse- 
quently spread  from  Germany  into  other 
countries.  In  1860  appeared  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  by  seven  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church,  and  in  1862  the  first  part  of  a 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua  by  Dr.  William 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  five  other  parts 
subsequently  appearing.  Both  these  pro- 
ductions led  to  ecclesiastical  prosecutions. 
In  1863  Ernest  Renan  published  in  Paris  his 
Vie  de  Jtnu.  Since  then  numerous  works  of 
rationalistic  tendency  have  been  published, 
alike  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
rationalistic  views  are  becoming  somewhat 
widely  disseminated.  Though  combating  the 
claims  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  a  rule,  rational- 
ists of  all  schools  speak  with  respect  of  them. 

ra'-tion-al -1st,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  rational;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One   who   bases   his  dis- 
quisitions and  practice  wholly  upon  reason. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  considers  human  reason 
the  supreme  arbiter  in  Scripture  and  theology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rationalistic. 

ra  tion  al  1st'  Ic,  ra-tion-al-fat'-Ic-al, 

a.     [Eng.  rationalist;  -ic,  -ical.\    Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  character  of  rationalism. 

ra-tlon-aUst'-ic-al-l#,n*>.  [Eng.  ration- 
alistical;  -ly.]  In  a  rationalistic  manner. 

ra-tion-Sl'-I-tft  «.  [Fr.  rationalite,  from 
Lat.  rationalitatem,  accus.  of  rationalitas  = 
reason,  or  the  use  of  reason,  from  ratio  = 
reason  ;  Sp.  racionalidad ;  Ital.  rational  ita.] 

1 1.  The  quality  of  being  rational ;  the  power 
or  faculty  of  reasoning. 

"  God  baa  made  r<iti-"i<ility  the  common  portion  of 
mankind."—//.  More:  Government  of  Ike  Tongue. 

*  2.  Reasonableness. 

"  In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many 
wvll  directed  Intentions.  whoM  ntfionalitici  will 
never  bear  a  rigid  examination."—  Brown.:  rulgar 


*  ra-tion  al-iz-a'-tlon,  t.  [Eng.  rational- 
i:\e) ;  -ation.l  The  act  of  rationalizing. 
(Ruskin.) 

rm'-tion-al-Ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  rational; 
-ize.] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  convert  to  rationalism. 

2.  To  interpret  as  a  rationalist ;  to  test  by 
pure  reason. 

3.  To  perceive  or  understand  the  reason  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  profess,  practice,  anect,  or 
aim  at  rationalism ;   to  act  or  interpret  in 
accordance    with   rationalism;   to  judge  or 
estimate  as  a  rationalist 

"The  chief  rationalizing  doctor  of  antiquity."— 
Newman:  Devel.  Christian  Doct.,  ch.  L  i  ill. 

ra -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rational ;  -ly.]  In 
a  rational  manner ;  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  reason  ;  reasonably,  not  extravagantly. 

"  Rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  u- 
perinunrL"— QolntmitA :  folite  Learning,  ch.  xiiL 

ra  tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rational ;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rational  or  con- 
sistent with  reason. 

*  ra'-tion-ar-jf,  o.     (La*-  rattonarius,  from 
ratio  =  a  calculation  .  .  .reason.)    Periaming 
or  belonging  to  accounts. 

ra-ti'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rota  =  a  raft,  from  th« 
keelless  sternum.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  division  of  Birds,  introduced 
by  Merrem  in  his  Tentamen  Systematisnaturalil 
Avium  (Abhand.  k.  Akad  d.  Wiss.  in  Berlin, 
1812,  pp.  237-59),  and  containing  his  genus 
Struthio  (q.v.),  since  divided.    They  are  all 
Incapable  of  flight;  though  some  run  very 
swiftly,  the  abnormally  small  wings  acting  as 
a  kind  of  sail,  and  helping  the  birds  along. 
They   may    be    divided    into    two   groups: 
(1)  Those  in  which  the  wing  has  a  rudimentary 
or  very  short  humerus,  and  not  more  than  one 
ungual    phalanx  (the  Casuariidie,    the    fast- 
vanishing  Apterygidse,  and  the  extinct  Din- 
ornithidEe,  often  treated  as  one  family  (Aptery- 
gidse) ;  and  (2)  those  having  a  long  humerui 
and  two  ungual  phalanges  (Rheidse  and  Stru- 
thionidse,  often  combined  under  the  latter 
name.)    (Ct  Huxley,  toe.  inf.  eit.) 

"  Though  comparatively  but  few  genera  and  specie* 
of  this  order  now  exist,  they  differ  from  one  another 
very  considerably,  and  bave  a  wide  distribution,  from 
Africa  and  Arabia,  over  many  of  the  islands  of  Malalsia 
and  Polynesia  to  Australia  and  South  America. 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  the  existing  Itatita  are  but 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  what  was  once  a  very  large 
and  important  group." — Huxley :  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1867, 
p.  419. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  first  in  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary. 

rat'-i-tate,  raf-ite,  o.    [RATIT*.]   Belong- 
ing to,  or  character-  ._ 
istic  of  the  Rati ta>. 

rat   ite,  a.    (RATI- 

TATE.] 

rat'-llne,rat'-lln, 

rat  ling,  rat- 
tling, s.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably from  rat  and 
line,  as  though  the 
lines  formed  lad- 
ders for  rats  to 
climb  up.] 

Naut. :   (See  ex- 
tractX 

••  HatJinet  fare]  small  horizontal  lines  or  ropes  •!. 
tended  between  the  several  shrouds  on  each  side  of  a 
mast,  thus  forming  the  steps  of  ladders  for  going  up 
and  down  the  rigging  and  masto."— Brandt  it  da: 
Dictionary. 

'  rat-on,  s.    (RATOCN.] 

*  rat-on-«r,  *  rat-on-ere,  ».   [O.  Fr.]  A 

rat-catcher.    (Piers  Plowman.) 

ra  toon'  (1).  *•  ISP-  retono  =  a  sprout  or 
shoot ;  retonar  =to  sprout  again.] 

1.  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the  sugar-can* 
that  has  been  cut  down. 

2.  The  heart-leaves  in  a  tobacco  plant 

ra  toon'  (2),  s.    [RATTAN,  ».] 

ra-toon',  v.i.  [RATOOS  (1),  «.]  To  sprout  ot 
'shoot  up  from  the  root,  as  the  sugar-cane. 

*  rat  oun,  •  rat-on,  s.     ^Fr.  raton,  from 
Low  Lat.  ratonem,  accus.  of  rato  =  a  rat(q.v.).  J 
A  rat. 

rats' -bane,  s.   [Eng.  rat,  and  bane.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  poison  for  rats ;  arsenioru 
acid. 

2.  Bot.  :  ChaUettia  toxicaria.  (Sierra  Leant.) 


boil,  bo^;  poilt.  Jowl;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
clan,  -tian  —  fflnMi.    -tion,  -siou  —  «tift*i ;  -tion,    sion  =  gtifi"-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  gh"g.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  —  beL  del* 
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ratsbane—  raucid 


rats'-bane,  v.t.  [RATSBANE,  s.]  To  kill  or 
poison  with  ratsbane. 

rat'-tan  (1),  rat'-ten,  rat'-t*n,  *.  [Fr. 
niton.]  [RATOUN.]  A  rat.  (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

rat-tan  (2),  *.  [From  the  sound.]  A  con- 
tinuous beat  or  roll  of  a  drum. 

rat  tan  (3),  «.     [Malay,  rrftan.] 

1.  The  commercial  name  for  the  stem  of 
various  species  of  the  genus  Calamus.    They 
abound  in  Southern  Asia  in  moist  situations, 
and  are  used  for  making  splints  for  chair  seats 
and  backs,  hanks  for  sails ;  cables,  sometimes 
as  much  as  42  inches  round ;  cords,  withes, 
and  walking-sticks;  also  for  making  splints 
for  baskets  and  brooms,  fish-weirs,  hurdles, 
hoops,  carriage-seats,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses.    The  larger  species  grow  to  a  size  of 
three  inches  diameter,  and  to  a  height  of 
100  feet. 

f  The  Great  Rattan  is  Calamus  rudentum; 
the  Ground  Rattan,  Rhaphls  flabdlifonnis. 

2.  A  cane  or  walking-stick  formed  of  a  rattan. 
"  O'Brien   went  out,  aud  returned  with  a  dozen 

penny  rattan*,    which    he   notched   In   the  end."— 
Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch,  ix. 

rat-tan-^,  s.    [RATANY.] 
rat-teen',  a.    [Fr.  ratine.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  quilled  or 
twilled. 

"  And  Anthony  •hall  court  her  In  rattttn."    Bttift. 

rat-ten,*,    [RATTAN (I)-] 

rat'-ten,  v.t.  [Prov.  Eng.  ratten  =  a  rat,  the 
meaning  thus  being  to  do  damage  secretly  as 
rats  do.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  tools 
or  machinery  of,   for  non-payment  of  con- 
tributions to  a  trades-union,  or  for  any  offence 
committed  against  the  union  or  its  rules,  as 
by  ratting  or  working  for  less  than  the  usual 
wages.    Rattening  was  one  of  the  forms  of 
organized  terrorism  of  trades- unions.    It  was 
associated  chiefly  with  Sheffield,  but  is  now 
becoming  rare  even  there. 

"  An  atrocious  trade  outrage  has  been  perpetrated 
In  Sheffield,  a  town  long  notorious  for  such  crimes, 
there  called  rattening.'— Tht  Guardian,  Nor.  17, 186L 

2.  Fig. :  To  injure  or  annoy  in  any  way. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  literary  rattening  and 
picketing."— Aitfy  Ifew,  April  80.  1360,  p.  4. 

raf-ter, S.    [Eng.  rat ;  -er.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  catch  rate ;  ft 

ratcatcher. 

2.  An  animal,  especially  a  terrier,  which 

kills  rats  :  as,  He  is  a  good  ratter. 


3.  One  who  rats  or  apostatizes. 
"  The  ridicule  on 
Kdgeworth:  ffelm. 


The  ridicule  on  placemen  ratten  remalna,"— J 
*      "  "       ch.  xxvii 


*rat'-ter-&  «.    [Eng.  rat;  -ery.]    Apostasy, 

tergiversation. 

"The  ratttry  and  Bcoiindreltun  of  public  Ufa,*— < 
Sydney  Smith;  Letter*  (1822). 

rat-tln-etf,  a.     [A  dimin.  from  rateen  (q.v.).] 
Fabric  :  A  woollen  stuff  thinner  than  rateen. 

rat'-tle  (1),  *  rat  el-en,  »  rat-ylle,  v.i.  &  t 
[A.8.  *hrcetelant  preserved  in  hrcetele,  hratile, 
or  hrcetelwyrt  =  rattlewort  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ro£eten  =  to  rattle ;  ra(«  =  a  rattle  ;  Ger. 
rasseln  —  io  rattle;  rassel=z&  rattle.  The 
word  is  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  rat-a-tat,  &c.] 
A*  Intransitive; 

1.  To  give  out,  utter,  or  make  a  succession 
of  quick,  sharp  noises,  as  by  the  collision  of 
bodies  not  very  sonorous :  to  clatter  ;  to  make 
a  din. 

*  The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad." 

Cowper:  John  Gtipi*. 

2.  To  ride  or  drive  along  fast. 

3.  To  talk  eagerly  and  noisily ;  to  speak  in 
a  clattering  manner ;  to  chatter ;  to  talk  idly 
or  without  consideration. 

"  He  ratttet  It  ont  against  popery."— Surtft. 

*  A.  To  make  a  show  ;  to  parade, 

"  In  allka  I'll  rattle  it  of  every  colour." 

Cook  :  Green' t  Tu  Qiioqite. 

*6.  Tostammerorstutter.  (Cath.  Anglicum.) 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  noise,  or  a 
tapid  succession  of  sharp  quick  sounds, 

*  2.  To  stun  with  noise. 

*•  Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.* 

Hhaketp. ;  King  John,  T.  & 


3.  To  drive  along  fast ;  to  cause  to  run  fast. 
*  4.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at  clamorously. 

"  He  sent  for  him  In  a  rape,  and  rattled  him  with  a 
thousand  traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house." 
—L'£ttratiffe  :  fable*. 

ratf-tle  (2),   v.t.      [Formed    from  ratling,  as 
though  the  latter  were  a  pres.  part,  of  a  verb.] 
Naut. ;  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 
K  To  rattle  down  the  shrouds  or  rigging: 
Naut. :  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 
"  The  ratlines  are  fitted  to  the  shrouds  although  the 
rigging  had   been  rattled  down  by  Ausoii's  men." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  22,  iwft. 

ratf  -tie,  *.     [RATTLE  (1),  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp  quick  noises ; 
a  clatter. 

"The  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton."— 
Sortley:  Sermont,  vol.  li.,  wr.  23, 

2.  An  Instrument  with  which  a  rattling  or 
clattering  sound  is  made ;  specif,  applied  to : 

(1)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  vibrating 
tongue  and  a  rotating  ratchet  wheel,  by  which 
a  sharp  rattling  sound  is  produced  to  make 
an  alarm.    Watchmen  were  furnished  with 
them  to  sound  a  rallying  signal,  and  they  are 
sometimes  kept  in  private  houses  to  enable 
the  occupant  to  call  the  police  or  sound  a  tire 
alarm. 

(2)  A  child's  toy  made  in  a  similar  way,  or 
consisting  of  a  case  of  wicker-work  or  other 
material,  and  enclosing  small  pebbles  or  other 
objects  which  produce  a  rattling  sound. 

"  Thou  shakest  In  thy  little  hand 
The  coral  ratti*  with  Its  silver  bells.* 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

3.  A  peculiar  rattling  sound  heard  in  the 
throat,  immediately  preceding  and  prognosti- 
cating death.     Commonly  called  the  Death- 
rattle. 

4.  A  rapid  succession  of  words ;  rapid  and 
empty  talk ;  chatter. 

"  All  this  ado  about  the  golden  age,  is  but  an  empty 
rattle  and  frivolous  conceit."— EakneiU  :  Apology. 
*5.  Rebuke. 

"  Receiving  auch  a  rattle  for  his  former  contempt* 
—Seylin ;  Life  of  Laud.,  p.  3fi7. 

6.  One  who  talks  rapidly  and  thoughtlessly ; 
an  empty  chatterer;  a  jabberer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  two  plants,  tiie 
seeds  of  which  rattle  in  the  seed  vessel.    Red 
Battle  is  Pedicularis  sylvatica  ;  Yellow  Rattle, 
or  Rattle-box,  Rhinanthu*  Crista-galli. 

2.  Zool. :  An  organ  developed  in  the  genus 
Crotalus.    The  tail  terminates  in  a  series  of 
horny  rings,  varying  in  number  with  the  age 
of  the  individual,  as  one  is  added  at  each 
sloughing,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  year.    The  last  (a-8)  vertebrae  coalesce  to 
form  a  compressed  conical  bone,  covered  by 
muscle,  and  thick  spongy  skin,  wliirli  secretes 
tbe  rings'  in  succession,  each  one  being  larger 
than  the  one  secreted  before  it,  as  the  secreting 
surface    becomes   larger.      The  pieces   hang 
loosely,  but  securely,  together,  tbe  basal  ring 
of  one  joint  grasping  the  projecting  second 
ring  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  so  on.    The 
first  joint  alone  has  vital  connection  with  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  and,  being  vibrated  by  the 
muscles  of  the  skin,  communicates  a  quiver- 
ing motion,  accompanied  by  a  slight  rattling 
sound,  to  the  dry  horny  pieces  behind  it. 

"  Th«  habit  of  violently  agitating  the  tall  IB  hv  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  venomous  as  well  a*  innocuous  snakes, 
with  the  ordinary  termination  of  the  tail,  when  under 
the  Influence  of  fear  or  anger.  The  special  object  for 
which  the  rattle  has  been  developed  in  these  suakea  is 
unknown. "—Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xz.  293. 

rattle-bladder,  ».  A  bladder  partially 
filled  with  peas  or  the  like  to  make  a  noise 
and  frighten  birds  off  corn. 

rattle-box,  s. 

1.  OrcLZxmgr.:  The  same  as  RATTLE,*.,  1. 2(2). 

2.  Bot.  :  Rhinanthus  Crista-galli. 

rattle-brained,  a.  Wild,  giddy,  rattle- 
headed. 

rattle-cap,  *.  A  wild,  giddy  person ;  a 
madcap. 

rattle-head,  *.  A  giddy  person ;  a  rattle- 
pate. 

"  Many  rattle-head*  as  well  as  they."—  Back* :  Uft 
cf  William*.  J.  130. 

*  rattle-headed,  *  rattle-pated,  a. 

Giddy,  wild,  rattle-brained. 

*'Onr  lascivious,  impudent,  rattlt-pated  gadding 
females. "—Prynne :  1 1/ittrio-Jfastix,  i.  V. 


rattle  mouse,  s.     The  rereinnuse  or  bat 

*'  Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattle.  mouM."—  Putter* 
ham  :   Worto,  bk.  it,  ch.  xiii. 

rattle-pate,  s.     An  empty-headed,  noisj 
fellow  ;  a  rattle-head. 

"  Rattle-pate  as  I  am.  I  forgot  all  about  it"—  Kingt- 
ley  .*  Two  rear*  Ago,  ch.  xi. 

rattle-trap,  8.  A  shaky,  rickety,  or  worn 
out  article  ;  a  knick-knack. 

"  If  I  attempted  to  ride  him  at  such  a  rattle-trap  af 
that."—  Truilope:  Hare/tetter  Towert,  ch.  xxxv. 

rattle-win^,  *• 

Ornith.  ;  Fuligula  clangula, 
"The  wlnga  being  short  and  stiff  In  proportion  tc 
the  weight  aud  size  of  tbe  binl,  are  beaten  so  quickly 
' 


, 

as  to  produce  a  distinct  whistliut,'  sound,  wlimce  th 
names  of  Rattle-wing  and  Whistler."— 
£*«U  (ed.  rth).  Iv.  488. 


, 
Yarrell:  Brit. 


rfct'-tler,  *rat-yl-ler,  *rat-ler,  s.  [Eng. 


,.. 

1.  One  who  rattles  along,  or  talks  quickly 
or  thoughtlessly  ;  a  chatterer. 

2.  A  rattle-snake.     (U.S.} 

8.  A  smart,  heavy  blow.    (Slang.) 

rat'-tle-snake,  s.    [Eng.ra«Ze,  s.,  and  mate.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  any  species  of 
the  American  genus  Crotalus  (q.v.),  the  tail 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  rattle  (RATTLE, 
».,  II.  2.].  Garman  (Reptiles  &  Batrachians  of 
North  America)  enumerates  twelve  species 
and  thirteen  varieties,  falling  Into  two  groups  : 
(1)  Having  the  upper  side  of  the  head 
covered  with  nine  dermal  shields  ;  (2)  Hav- 
ing the  shields  behind  the  eyes  broken  up  or 
replaced  by  small  scales.  The  second  group 
comprises  the  more  formidable  kinds,  gene- 
rally described  as  Crotalus  horridus  and  C.  du- 
rissut.  The  first  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  reptile  extending  from  Paraguay  and  Chili, 
through  Brazil,  into  Mexico,  and  the  latter  to 
the  >orth  American  rattlesnake.  In  recent 
American  works  this  nomenclature  is  reversed. 
The  poison  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  usually  fatal 
to  man,  though  fortunately  they  are  sluggish, 
and  never  attempt  to  strike  unless  they  are 
molested.  They  are  widely  distributed  on  the 
American  continent  ;  but  advancing  cultiva- 
tion is  rapidly  thinning  their  numbers,  and 
the  half-wild  hogs  of  the  settlers,  peccaries, 
and  deer  contribute  materially  to  this  result. 
They  are  far  from  uniform  in  coloration  :  often 
the  ground-colour  is  brownish,  sometimes  yel- 
low or  blackish,  with  dark  spots,  frequently 
bordered  with  yellow,  on  the  back  and  sides  ; 
head  and  neck  ornamented  with  dark  or  Mack 
longitudinal  bands,  or  of  almost  uniform  co- 
loration. 

rattlesnake-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Botrychium  virginicum. 

rattlesnake-herb,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Aetna.    (American.) 
rattlesnake-root,  *. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Polygala  Senega;  (2)  The  genus 
Nabalus.  (American.) 

rattlesnake-weed,  «. 

Bot.  :  Eryngium  virginicum, 
rattlesnake's  master,  «. 

Bot.  ;  (1)  Liatris  scariosa;  (2)  L.  tquarrota. 
(American.) 

raf  -tie-Wort,  «.     [Eng.  rattle,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  ;  The  genus  Crotolaria  (q.v.). 

rat'-tling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RATTLE  (1),  *.] 

1.  Making  a   quick    succession   of  sharp 
sounds  ;  clattering, 

"  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattHny  crags  among." 
Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  in.  9%. 

2.  Quick,  rapid,  lively  :  as,  a  rattling  pace. 

3.  Lively,  merry,  chattering. 

4.  Very  fine,  large,  or  great  ;  as.  a  rattlino 
stake.    (Colioq.) 

raf-tUng,t.    [RATLINE.) 
rat  -ton,  s.    [RATOUH.] 

rat'-t  j^,  a.    Lite  a  rat;  reminding  one  of  ruts. 
Also  (slang),  mean,  worthless,  despicable. 

ranchwacke  (as  rd*wk'-vak-€),  a.    [Ger. 

ranch  =  smoke,  and  wacke  (q.v.).] 

GeoL:  The  equivalent  in  Germany  of  the 
English  Magnesian  Limestone.  A  calcareous 
member  of  the  Zechstein  formation. 

Pau'-cld,  a.  [Lat.  raucus.]  Hoarse,  rancou*. 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib>  cure,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rauclty— raver 
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ran'-9i-t$r,  *.  [Lat.  raucitas,  from  roucw«  = 
hoarse.  1  Hoarseness  or  harshness  of  sound; 
rough  utterance. 

ran'-ole,o.  (Mid.  Eng.  rnfcrf.]  [RAKE  (2),  s.] 
iiash,  stout,  fearless. 

"  Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucte  tongue," 

llurnt:  Cm  A  Prayer. 

*ran-COUS,a.  [Lat.ro«nw.]  Hoarse,  harsh, 
rough. 

*  rau'-cous-l&  adv.   [Kng,  raucous;  -ly}.   In 
a  raucous  manner ;  hoarsely,  harshly,  roughly. 

"  He  did  not  sing  more  raucouily  than  nine  music- 
ball  artistes  out  of  ten,"—  Theatre  Annual,  1886,  p.  27. 

*  raught  (gh  silent)  (1),  pret.  ofv.   [REACH,  v.} 

*  raught  (gh  silent)  (2),  pret.  ofv.    [RECK,  v.} 

rau'-ite  (au  as  o^r),  *.  [After  Rau,  the 
Scandinavian  sea-goddess  ;  suff.  -Uc  (Afin.).J 

Atin. :  A  grayish-black,  finely  granular 
mineral,  without  lustre.  Hardness,  5*0 ;  sp. 
gr.  2'48.  An  analysis  showed  a  composition 
near  that  of  Thomsonite  (q.v.).  Formed  by 
the  alteration  of  elaolite  in  Lamo  Island, 
Erevig,  Norway. 

ranm'-ite  (au  as  6%),  s.    [From  Raumo, 
Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~[ 
Min. :  The  same  as  FAHLUNTTE  (q.v.). 

*  raun,  *.    [RAWN.] 
raunch,  v.t.    [RANCH,  t?.] 

*  raun  son,  s.    [RANSOM,  $.] 

rau-wp!  fi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Leonhardt 
Rauwolf,  an  Augsburg  physician,  who  tra- 
velled through  Palestine,  &c.  in  1753-5.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  tribe  Caris- 
aese.  Tropical  American  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site or  whorled  leaves  and  corymbose  flowers. 
The  black  juice  in  the  fruit  of  R.  canescens  is 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  dye  ;  the  root  of 
ft.  nitidt.'.  is  given  in  moderate  doses  as  an 
emetic  and  a  cathartic  ;  R.  serpentina  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  in  snake  bites,  aud  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge ;  the  Javanese  employ  an  infu- 
sion of  the  root  as  an  anthelmintic. 

rav  -age  (age  as  !&),  *.  [Fr.,  from  ravir 
(Lat.  rapio)  =  to  snatch  or  bear  away  sud- 
denly,) Desolation  by  violence,  whether  of 
man,  beast,  or  physical  causes  ;  devastation, 
ruin,  waste,  havoc,  despoilment. 

"  While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  raeag*  weep." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  U.  13. 

rav  -age  (age  as  J&),  v.t.  [RAVAGE,  ».]  To 
desolate  by  violence  ;  to  despoil,  to  desolate, 
to  lay  waste,  to  commit  havoc  on,  to  spoil,  to 
pillage,  to  consume. 

"  We  come  not  ...  ravaging  the  land." 

Pin:  Virgil;  sPnetdl. 

raV-ag-er  (ag  as  Ifc),  s.  [Eng.  ravag(e),  v. ; 
-er.}  One  who  or  that  which  ravages,  devas- 
tates, or  lays  waste  ;  a  plunderer,  a  spoiler, 
a  devastator. 

"  Be  nam'd  victorious  ravagert  no  more  I" 

Thornton  :  Memory  of  Lord  Taloot. 

rave,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  rdvert  resver(Fr.  rtver), 
from  Sp.  rabiar  =  to  rave,  from  Low  Lat. 
&  Sp.  rabia  (Lat.  rabies)  =  rage,  madness.] 
[RABID,  RAGE.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  delirious  or  mad  ;  to  wander  In 
mind  or   intellect;   to  talk  irrationally;   to 
talk  or  act  wildly,  as  a  madman ;  to  dote. 

"  Peter  wasanjfry  and  rebuked  Christ,  and  thought 
earnestly  that  he  had  raved,  and  nut  wiate  what  ha 
aayde."—  Tyndatt:  Work**,  p.  to. 

2.  To  rush  wildly  and  madly  about. 

3.  To  be  madly  or  unreasonably  fond,  or 
enthusiastic  ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  talk  with  un- 
reasonable enthusiasm.    (Followed  by  about, 
o/,  or  on.) 

•  4.  To  dash  furiously. 

"  A  mightie  rock,  'gainst  which  doe  raw 
The  rortng  billowes  in  tht-ir  proud  dlsdn-lne." 

Xpcnter:  f\  ft.,  III.  viii.  87. 

*  &.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  raving,  mad,  or 
frenzied  manner;  to  say  wildlyorincoberently. 
( Young.) 

*  rave,  pret.  ofv.    [RIVE.] 

rave,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of  the  side 
pieces  of  a  waggon-body  frame  or  of  a  sleigh, 

rave-hook,  s.    [RASING-IRON.] 

rav'-el,  •  rav-ell,  •  ryv-ell,  v.t.  &  i.  put. 
ro/elen  =  to  fray  out,  to  unweave ;  cf.  Low 
Ger.  re/eln,] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  untwist,  to  unweave,  to  disentangle. 
(Lit.  £  Fig.) 

"  Make  you  t4  ravel  all  this  matter  out." 

Shakftp. :  Samlet,  lit  4. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  twist  together ;  to  in- 
volve ;  to  make  intricate,  involved,  or  en- 
tangled. 

"  What  glory's  duo  to  him  who  could  divide 
Such  raveil'd  Interests?"     Waller:  To  the  King, 

*  3.  To  hurry  over  in  confusion. 

"  They  but  raft!  It  over  loosely,  aud  pitch  upon  dis- 
puting against  particular  conclusions."—  Digby. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  untwisted ;  fco  fe»  disentangled. 

"The  contexture  of  this  discourse  will  perhaps  be 

the  less  subject  to  ravel  out,  U   I  hem   it  with  the 

speech  uf  our  Icavned  and  pious  aunotator." — Spencer: 

Prodigiei.  p.  202. 

*  2.  To   become   entangled,    confused,  in- 
volved, or  perplexed. 

"  They  ravel  more  still  less  resolved." 

Hilton :  Samson  ^gonutet,  SOS. 

*  3.  To  busy  one's  self  with  intricacies  ;  to 
wander. 

"  It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  Into  tbe  records  of 
elder  times ;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest  many 
pertinent  in»tances."— Decay  of  Piety. 

rav'-el,  *.    [RAVEL,  v.}    An  evener  (q.v.). 

rav'-el,  o.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

ravel-bread,  s.  Coarse  or  whity-brown 
bread.  (Harrison :  Descript.  England,  p.  166.) 

rave'-lin,  *.  [Fr.,  from  O.  ItaL  raveUino, 
revellino  (Ital.  rivellino),  perhaps  from  Lat. 
re*  =  back,  and  vallum  =  a  rani' 
part ;  Sp.  rebellin ;  Port,  re- 
belin.} 

Fort.  :  A  detached  work 
having  a  parapet  and  ditch 
forming   a    salient 
angle    in    front  of 
the  curtain.     It  is 
erected    upon   the 
counterscarp,    and 
receives  flank   de- 
fence from  the  body 
of  the  place.  Inside  RAVELIN. 

the  ravelin  may  be 

a  redoubt  and  ditch  ;  tho  gorge  Is  unprotected, 
and  the  ravelin  may  be  considered  a  redan  upon 
the  counterscarp. 

"  Bastions  and  ravelini  were  everywhere  rising."— 
Macaiday:  Hut.  Eng.  ch.  tii. 

rdV-el-lIng,  raV-el-Ing,  *.    [RAVEL,  «?.] 

1.  The  act  of  untwisting  or  disentangling. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  thread,  detached  In  the 
process  of  untwisting. 

*  rav'-el-ment,  s.     [Eng.  ravel,  v. ;  -went.] 
An  entanglement. 

"  A  series  of  ravelmentt  aud  squabbling  grudges."— 
Carlylt:  MitceU,,  ill.  312. 

rav*-en  (1),  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  hratfn,  hrefn;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  raaf;  Icel.  hrafn;  Dan.  ravn;  Ger. 
robe;  O.  H.  Ger.  hraban*    Named  from  the 
cry  of  the  bird.] 
A.  As  substantive  ; 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Corvna,  and  especially 
Corvus  corox,  the  largest  of  tbe  European,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Passerines.  It  is 
about  twenty-sir  inches  lung,  plumage  black, 
glossed  with  steel-blue  and  purple ;  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
becoming  somewhat  rare  from  the  persecution 
to  which  It  la  subject  at  the  handa  of  game- 
keepers and  farmers,  on  account  of  its  predatory 
habits,  for  H  preys  extensively  on  young 
game,  chickens,  and  ducklings.  It  extends 
through  northern  Asia  and  America,  but  is 

fenerally  replaced  by  the  crow  in  the  United 
tates.  Cases  of  partial  or  total  albinism 
often  occur.  White  ravens  were  known  to 
Aristotle,  who  attributed  the  want  of  colour 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  cold  weather. 
Pied  varieties  of  the  Raven  have  been  treated 
as  constituting  a  distinct  species  (Corvus 
leuc*ph&U8t  Vieillot).  They  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  Ferm  Islands,  and  are  generally 
the  offspring  of  normally  black  parents.  The 
Raven  has  played  an  important  part  in 
mythology  and  folk-lore.  It  is  the  first  bird 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  viii.  7);  by  the  ministry  of  ravens 
Elijah  was  fed  (1  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  they  were 
to  be  the  ministers  of  vengeance  on  unruly 
children  (Prov.  xxx,  17).  The  raven  was  the 
bird  of  Odin,  and  in  classic  mythology  was  of 


ill-omen,  a  character  often  attributed  to  it  by 
the  early  English  dramatists.  Marlowe  (Jew 
of  Malta,  ii.  1)  calls  it  the  "sad  presageful 
raven,"  and  Shakespeare  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  belief  that  its  appearance  foreboded  mis- 
fortune. This  belief,  which  is  widespread, 
probably  arose  from  the  preternatnrally  grave 
manner  of  the  bird,  its  sable  plumage,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  learns  to  imitate 
human  speech. 

B,  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  raven,  especially 
in  colour. 

"  Here  load  bis  raven  charger  neigh "d." 

Byron :  Tit*  Otaonr. 

raven-black,  a.    Black  with  a  strong 

lustre. 

raven's  duck,  «. 

Fabric:  A  quality  of  sail-cloth. 

*  raV-en  (2),  *  rav'-in,  *  rav-eyne,  *  rav- 
ine, *  rav-yne,  s.    [Fr.  ravine,  from  Lat. 
rapina  =  plunder,  rapine  (q.v.).     Essentially 
the  same  word  as  ravine,} 

1.  Robbery 

"  Demyde  not  raueyne  that  hymself  were  euene  to 
God."—  Wyriiffe  :  Vilipentit  ii. 

2.  Rapine,  rapacity. 

"  For  with  hot  ravin  fir'd,  ensanguln'd  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  MO. 

3.  Prey,   plunder ;  food  obtained   by  vio- 
lence.   (Nahum  ii.  12.) 

»  raV-en,  *  raV-in,  v.t.  &  i.    [RAVEN  (2),  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  or  take  with  violenoe. 

2.  Todevour  with  voracity.    (Ezek.  xxll.  25.) 

B.  Intran*. :  To  be  rapacious  or  voracious ; 
to  prey. 

"  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.**— Qenettt  zllz.  27. 

rav-e-na'-la,  rav-I-na'-la,  *.  [Native 
name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urnneie,  with  a  single 
species,  Ravenalatnadagascariensis,  from  Mada- 
gascar ;  now  more  generally  known  as  Urania 
speciosa.  [TRAVELLER'S  TREE,  UBANIA,  3.]  It 
is  a  line  banana-like  tree  with  edible  seeds. 

rav'-en-er,  *  rav'-in-er,  *  rav-ey-nourf 

s.    [Eng.  raven,  v. ;  -er.J 

1.  A  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  thief. 

"Y  am  not  as  othlr  men,  raueynourii,  unjuita, 
muoutreris.*1—  Wycliffe:  LutoxvlL 

2.  A  bird  of  prey. 

*'  That  he,  bis  fellowes,  nor  their  dog*  could  keep* 
The  ravener  from  their  flockes." 

Itroume  :  Britanniai  PatiordU,  ii.  t, 

rav'-en-ing,  *  rav-en-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

*.    ["RAVEN,  v.] 

At  &  "R.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :    Eagerness    for    plunder   or 
booty  ;  rapacity. 

"  Your  Inward  part  la  full  of  ravening  and  wicked. 
neau."—  Luke  xi.  39. 

rav'-«n-](ng-ljft  •  rav  en  ing  lye,  adv. 
[fing.  ravening ;  -ly.]  In  a  ravenous  manner; 
ravenously,  voraciously. 

**  Qriedlly  and  raveninglye,  or  gluttonously  to  dt- 
TOUT  very  much."—  Uda.1 :  f'lovrret,  foL  98. 

rav'-en-ous,  a.    [Fr.  ravineux.] 

1.  Furiouslyrapaciousorvoracioua;  hungry 
even  to  rage  or  fury.    (Ezek.  xxxix.  4.) 

2.  Eager  for  gratification  :  as,  a  ravenou* 
appetite. 

rav'-en-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ravenous;  -ly.} 
In  a  ravenous  manner ;  with  furious  voracity, 
hunger,  or  avidity. 

"  Devnars  rutmnoiuly  and  without  distinction  what- 
ever falls  in  its  way."— Rolingbroke :  Qf  Studying 
Sittory,  let  4. 

rav'-en-ous-ness,  *.    [Eng.  ravenout;  -new,] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ravenous; 
furious  voracity  or  avidity ;  rage  lor  prey. 

"  The  ravenoutnett  of  a  lion  or  bear  Is  natural  to 
them."- Sale.-  Oriff.  of  Mankind. 

*  2.  Insatiable  greed  or  avarice. 

"  The  greadle  ravenoutnetu  of  their  jjrocontultes,"— 
Qoldyng  ;  Juttine,  foL  146. 

*  rav'-en-Btone,  «.     [A  trans,  of  Ger.  raben> 
stein.}     A  place  of  execution ;  the  gallows. 
(Byron :  Werner,  ii.  2.) 

rav'^er, «.  [Eng.  rav(e) ;  •er.}  One  who  raves 
or  is  furious  ;  a  madman. 

"  Madmen  and  raver*."—  Touchstone  of  Cnmplf  slant, 

P.M. 


boil, 


poiit,  jowl;  eat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing* 
-tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -aiou-  ahun;  -(ion.  -j  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dol. 
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ravery— ray 


*rav'-er-&  «.  [Eng.  rave;  ~ry.]  Raving, 
extravagance. 

"  Their  raveriet  are  apt  ...  to  amuse  the  vulgar 
people."— Gauden  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  866. 

*  rav  -In,  *.  &  a.    [RAVEN  (2),  *.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  RAVBM  (2),  «. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Ravenous. 

"  I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd." 

Shake*?. :  AU't  W«U  thai  JSiuU  WtU,  11.  2. 

*  rav^ln,  *  rav'-Ine,  v.t.  &  i.    [RAVBN,  v.} 
rav-i-na'-la,  s.    [RAVENALA.] 

ra-vine'f  s.  [Fr.  =  a  flood,  a  ravine,  from  Lat. 
rapina  =  plunder,  rapine  (q.v.).  Ravine  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  raven  (2),  *.J 

*  1.  A  great  flood,  an  inundation,  a  torrent. 
*'  fin  fine.    A  great  flond,  a  ravine  or  Inundation  of 

waters."— Co<?raw. 

2.  A  long,  deep  hollow  worn  by  the  action 
of  a  stream  or  torrent;  a  narrow,  deep  gorge 
amongst  mountains ;  a  gulluy. 

ravine  deer, s. 

Zool. :  AntUope  quadricomii  (Tragops  ben- 
netti),  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccan. 
Known  also  as  the  Chikara,  Goat  Antelope, 
Kalsiepie,  or  BlacktaiL 

*  rav  med,  a.     [Eng.  ravin(e)  (2),  *. ;  -eel,} 
Ravenous. 

"  The  ravined  salt-sea  shark." 

Shot*?. :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 

*  ra-vin'-«$?,  a.     [Eng.    ravine  (1),  ».;  -y.] 
Full  of  ravines. 

raV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *,    [RAVE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  .,4s  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj. :  Mad, 
delirious,  distracted.     It  is  frequently  used 
adverbially  in  the  phrase  raving  mad. 

C.  As  subst. :  Delirium ;  irrational  or  in- 
coherent talk ;  fury,  madness. 

"  Obey  my  frenzy's  Jealou*  raving," 

Byron :  Herod"  t  Lament. 

raving-madness,  s.    [MANIA.] 

rav'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  raving;  ~ly.]  In  * 
raving  manner ;  with  raving,  frenzy,  or  mad- 
ness ;  madly. 

"  In  this  depth  of  muses  and  dlrers  aorta  of  dl»» 
worses,  would  she  ravingly  have  remained."— Sidney  : 
Arcadia. 

*  ravtsable,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Ravenous. 

raV  ish,  *  rav-esh,  *rav  isch,  "rav- 
Use,  *  rav-ysoa,  v.t.  [Fr.  ratKw-,  stem  of 
ravisxint  pr.  par.  of  rorir  =  to  ravish,  from 
Lat.  rapio  =to  snatch  ;  Ital.  rapire.] 

*  1.  To  snatch  or  seize  and  carry  away  by 
Violence. 

"  ThoM  hairs  which  thou  doit  raeiih  from  my  chin." 
ShaJtttp. :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  To   transport    with    joy,    pleasure,    or 
delight ;  to  enrapture,  to  enchant ;  to  fill  with 
ecstasy ;  to  entrance, 

"  The  hearing  of  this  la  enough  to  rawiih  one's  heart" 
— Bunyan ;  Pilgrim'*  Proyrttt,  pt.  L 

3.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 

Xinst  her  will ;  to  commit  a  rape  upon  ;  to 
late ;  to  deflower  by  violence. 
"  The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravtth'd  dame.*1 
Byron :  Curie  of  Minerva, 

rav -Ish-er,  s.    [Eng. ravish;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  takes  or  seizes  by  violence. 
(Rqw.) 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  enraptures  or 
transports  with  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight ;  au 
enchanter. 

3.  One  who  ravishes  or  deflowers  a  woman 
against  her  will.    (Scott :  Don  Roderick,  ix.) 

rav'  Ish  ing,  a.  &  *.    [RAVISH.} 

A*  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Taking  or  seizing  by  violence. 

8.  Enchanting,  transporting,  entrancing. 

"  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  summer's  bower, 
With  ranthing  division  to  her  lute." 

Stuihup-  •  1  Henry  /F,  ill.  1, 

3.  Compelling  to  submit  to  carnal  inter- 
course. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  ravishes. 

*2.  Ecstatic  delight,  transport,  rapture. 

*'  The  ratrithinffi  that  sometime*  from  aboue  do 
•hoot  abroad  in  the  Inward  man."—Feltham:  Re- 
•otve*,  pt  ii,,  res.  M. 

rftv^-Ish  Ing-1^, adv.  [Eng.  ravishing:  -ly.] 
In  a  ravishing  manner ;  so  as  to  enrapture, 
enchant,  or  transport  with  joy,  pleasure,  or 
delight. 

"  To  heare  a  voice  BO  ravUhingly  fair." 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Odyucy  x. 


*  rav'-lsh-ment,  *.  [Fr.  ravissement,  from 
ravir  =  to  mvish  (q.v.>J 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking   away  by 
violence  :  as,  the  ravishment  of  children  from 
their  parents. 

2.  Rapture ;  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy. 

"  The  harmony  .  .  .  took  with  ravishment. 
The  thronging  audience."    MUton :  P.  L.,  ii.  U4. 

3.  The  act  of  ravishing  or  forcing  a  woman 
against  her  will;  forcible  violation  of  chastity ; 
rape. 

"  In  bloody  death  and  rnvithmmt  delighting." 
Shake*?.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  430. 

raw  (1),  a.  &s.    [A.S.  hreaw,  hr<tw  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.roauw;  Icel.ftrdr;  Dan.  roa  =  raw  ;  Sw. 
ro  =  raw,  green ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rdo ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
rou  ;  Ger.  roh  ;  Lat  crudu*  =  raw.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

I.  Not  altered  from  its  original  state  by 
cooking ;  uncooked  ;  not  roasted,  boiled,  or 
otherwise  cooked. 

*  2.  Not  distilled :  as,  raw  water.    (Bacon.) 

3.  Not  having  undergone  any  industrial  or 
manufacturing  process;  in  the  natural  state:  as, 

(1)  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  not  worked  up. 

"Obliged  to  purchase  raw  silk  of  the  Persians. " — 
Otutdf*  Technical  Educator,  pL  xl.  p.  3M. 

(2)  Not  tried,  melted,  or  strained :  a*,  row 
tallow. 

(3)  Not  tanned :  as,  raw  hides. 
*(4)  Virgin,  not  yet  cultivated. 

"  It  Is  often  said  that  th«  earth  belongs  to  the  race, 
as  If  raw  land  was  a  boon  or  gift" — .1'umtier ;  Social 
ClauM.  ch.  111. 

4.  Undiluted,  unmixed,  unadulterated  :  as, 
raw  spirits. 

&  Applied  to  the  original  material  of  which 
anything  is  composed  or  formed. 

"  The  raw  material  out  of  which  a  good  army  may 
be  formed  eziited  In  great  abuudauce  among  the 
Irish." — Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng..  ch.  lir. 

ft.  Immature,  unripe  :  hence,  in  experienced, 
unseasoned,  untried  ;  unripe  in  skill. 

"  Making  war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and 
Awkward  recruits."— Macautay  :  But,  Eng.,  eh.  xili. 

7.  Crude,  immature. 

"His  row  conception*  and  food  reasonings. * — 
Wattrland  :  Work*.  Ir.  37. 

&  Having  the  appearance  of  raw  meat; 
having  the  flesh  exposed  by  the  rubbing  off  of 
the  skin  or  natural  covering.  (LectticiuxiU.  10.) 

*  9.  Inflamed,  red. 

"  Marlon's  now  looks  red  and  raw." 

Shaketp-  •  £«*•'*  Labour t  Lo*.  T.  1 

*  10.  Sore,  as  if  galled  ;  sensitive.  (Spenser.) 

II.  Bleak,  chilly  ;  cold  and  damp. 

"  One  morning,  raw  it  was  and  wet" 

^Wordtworth  :  Sailor'*  MoO^r. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  raw,  galled,  or  sore  place,  caused  by 
the  rubbing  off  of  the  skin. 

2.  A  tender  place  or  point ;  a  foible.    [T.] 
TT  To  touch  one  on  the  raw:  To  irritate  a 

person  by  alluding  to  or  remarking  on  some 
failing  or  point  on  which  he  is  especially 
sensitive. 

"  This  was  touching  np  Vanslyperksn  on  th*  rate." — 

ifarryat :  Snarltyyoto. 

raw-boned,  a.  Having  bones  scarcely 
covered  with  flesh  ;  very  thin  or  lean. 

"Lean  raw-dotted  rascals. " 

Shateip.  :  1  Henry  VI,.  L  t, 

raw-pot,  «.    A  young  crow.    (Ireland.) 

"The  crows  ....  flying  to  and    fro,   feeding    the 

young  raw-pott."— Jlrt.  8.  C.  Hall :  bbMchet  of  Iruh 
Character,  p.  9. 

raw  silk,  ».  Reeled  silk  wound  from  the 
cocoons,  several  fibres  forming  one  thread. 

raw(2),«.    [Row  (!),«.] 
raw,  v.t.    [Row,  v.] 

•raw'-bone,  a.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  "bone,} 
Raw-boned. 

"  With  hollow  eyes  and  rawb/me  cheeks  forspent. " 

Spenier  :  f.  C.,  IV.  T.  S4> 

raw'-bead,  s.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  head.]  A 
spectre  or  goblin. 

"  Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  In  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  ramhtad  and  bloody  bunes." — 
Locke. 

raw'-hide,  s.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  hide,  &.]  A 
cowhide  or  coarse  riding-whip,  made  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  twisted. 

r&W'-feh,  a.  [Eng.  raw,  a.  ;  -iA.]  Somewhat 
raw  ;  somewhat  cold  and  damp. 

"  The  rawiiA  dank  of  clumsy  winter." 

Martton:  Antonio't  Reiengt.    (ProL) 


raw  Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  rawith;  -ne*f] 
Slight  rawness  ;  the  condition  of  being  son,.-. 
what  cold  and  damp. 

"  The  water  seems,  by  reason  of  the  rawuhnrn  ••! 
the  place,  to  be  colder."—  Vtnmr  .*  Via  Recta  ad  Vit*t* 
lonyam,  p.  SSL 

*  r4W-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  raw,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a    raw,    inexperienced,   or   ignorant 
manner  ;  without  experience. 

2.  Without  due  preparation  and  provision. 

"  Borne  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  del  *• 
they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left'  - 
ShaJutp.  :  Henry  V.t  IT.  l. 

raw'-noss,  *  rawe-nes,  *  raw  nesse,  t. 

[Eng.  raw,  a.  ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  raw  :  as  — 
L  The  state  of  being  raw  or  uncooked. 

*  2.  Hardness  :   as,  the  rawness  of  water. 
(Bacon.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  inexperienced  ;  inex- 
perience. 

"  Thus  imiche  did  the  Lorde  Jesus  speake  under  a 
figure,  qualifying  and  tetuixTtng  his  woordes  to  .tl.« 
rawnfue  of  his  disciples."—  fdaJ  .-  Luke  ch.  xxll. 

4.  The  state  of  being  uncovered  with  skin, 
or  natural  covering  :   as,   the  rawness   of  a 
wound. 

5.  Chilliness   with    dampness  ;   bleakness  : 
as,  the  rawness  of  the  morning. 

*  6.  Want  of  due  preparation  or  provision. 
"  Why  in  that  rawtMU  left  you  wife  and  child  T" 

SHaJtetp.  :  Macbeth.  IT.  & 

r&X,  *  raske,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  form  of  reach,  T. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  stretch  one's  self,  as  when 
awaking  from  sleep,  or  when  tired  of  one  posi- 

tion. 

"  Than  heffynnethe  he  to  klawe  and  to  ratkr.~ 

Robert  d*  Brunit*  :  Jfandlyng  Synne,  4.SH 

B.  Trans.  :  To  stretch,  to  extend,  to  reach. 

-  And  deil  rax  their  tnrapples  that  reft  us  o'f— 
Scott  :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  *ir. 


*  rax'  le  (le  **  «1).  *  ra»-cle,  *ra»  kle, 
*  rax-llle,  *  rus  klo,  v.i.     [A  frequent. 
from  rax  (q.v.).]    To  stretch  one's  self. 
"  Seodhdhen  he  gon  ramlen  and  raxledt  swidhe." 
Layamon,  2S.M1 

ray  OX  *  rale,  •  raye  (1),  «.    [O.  Fr.  ray.  = 
a  ray,  a  line  (Fr.  rai),  from  Lat.  radium,  accus. 
of  radius  =  *,  radius,  a  ray;  8p.  rayo;  ItaL 
raggio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  streak,  a  strip. 

*  2.  Striped  cloth. 

"  A  long  gown  of  ray*." 
Lydgale  :  Lon 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 


Work*,  1 

i.  One  of  a  number  of  lines  or  radii  diverg- 
ing from  a  centre. 
5.  A  beam  of  intellectual  light  ;  perception, 

apprehension,  sight. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (O/o  composite  flower);  The  outer  or  cir- 
cumferential whorl  of  florets,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  disk.     In  many  Composites 
the  former  are  ligulate  and  the  latter  tubular. 

(2)  [MEDULLARY  RAY]. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  radiating,  bony  rods 
serving  to  support  the  tins.    They  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Simple  ;  (2)  Articulated  (showing 
more   or   less    numerous    joints)  ;     and    (3) 
Branched  (dichotomically  split,  the  joints  in- 
creasing in  number  towards  the  extremity). 
The  differences  in  the  character  of  the  rays  in 
the  dorsal  fin   are  an  important   factor   in 
class  ilicatioD. 

3.  Optics,  Ac.  :  A  line  of  light  proceeding 
from  a  radiant  point,  or  a  point  of  reflection. 
A  collection  of  rays  is  called  a  pencil.    An 
incident  ray  entering  a  doubly-refracting  crys- 
tal is  resolved  into  two,   called  from  their 
properties,  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
ray.    The  term  ray  is  used  also  of  one  of  tho 
component  elements  of  light,  as  the  violet 
rays   of    the    spectrum  ;    or   the  luminous, 
actinic,  or  heat  rays.    [ACTINIC.] 

^  (1)  Principal  ray  :  [PRINCIPAL]. 
(2)  Visual  ray:  In  perspective,  a  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  eye. 

*  ray  (2),  *.     [An  abbrev.    of  array  (q.T.).} 
Array,  order,  arrangement. 

"  Cnsar  placed  his  footemen  In  battell  ray  before  his 
camp."—  Goidinge:  Cnuar,  to,  333. 


fite,  fSt,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  tether;  wa,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p»t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    je,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


*ay  (3),  •  raye  (2),  ».  (O.  Fr.  raye  (Fr.  rote), 
from  Lat.  raia.} 

Ichthy  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Raja 
(q.v.)  ;  but  the  family  Rajidse,  and  even  the 
section  Batoidei,  are  often  apoken  of  as  Bays. 
Their  flattened  shape  indicates  that  they  live 
on  level  sandy  bottoms,  generally  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast  and  in  moderate 
depths.  They  are  carnivorous,  but  by  no 
means  active,  swimming  like  the  flat-fishes  by 
the  undulating  motion  of  the  pectoral  fins,  the 
thin  flagelliform  tail  having  entirely  lost  its 
locomotive  function,  and  serving  merely  as  a 
rudder.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  : 
(1)  Rays  proper,  with  a  short  snout,  and  (2) 
Skates  (attaining  a  much  larger  size)  with  a 
long,  pointed  snout.  In  species  armed  with 
bucklers  or  asperities  it  is  the  female  which 
has  these  dermal  developments,  the  male  being 
entirely  or  nearly  smooth.  The  colour  also 
frequently  varies  in  the  sexes.  The  Mylio- 
batidse  are  popularly  known  as  Eagle-Rays, 
the  Torpedinidse  as  Electric  Rays,  and  the 
Trygonidae  as  Sting  Rays. 

ray-oil,  a.  Oil  made  from  the  livers  of 
rays.  [RAY  (3),  s.]  In  Ijidia  this  is  procured 
eictensively  from  Raja  clavata,  R.  pastinaca,  &c. 

ray  (4).  ••  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  of 
sheep.  Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or  Rubbers. 

ray  (5),  ».    [Ryu] 

Bay  (6),  «•  LJotm  HVi  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished 
zoologist,  botanist,  and  author  (1627-1704).] 
(See  etym.) 

Ray's  bream,  s. 

IMhy.  :  Brama  rait,  about  seventeen  Inches 
long,  and  five  and  a  half  deep.  Tail  deeply 
divided,  dorsals  and  auals  elongated;  pec- 
torals long.  [BRAMA.] 

ray(l),  v.t.  41.    [RAY  (!),«.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  I.  To  streak,  to  stripe  ;   to  mark  with 
•tripes  or  long  lines  ;  to  form  rays  on. 

"  I  wall  geue  him  a  feather  bed 
Rated  with  gold."  Chaucer:  Dreme. 

t  2.  To  shoot  out  as  rays  ;  to  cause  to  shoot 
out. 

"  Thou  mystic  moon  that  o'er  the  dim  grey  sound 
Ray'lt  forth  a  yellow  itreftm  of  thin  cold  light." 

Htactu  :  l.uy,o/IH3hl<indt  t  lilandi,  p.  28. 

*  B.  Intraw.  :  To  shine  forth  or  out,  as 
with  rays. 

•  pay  (2),  v.t.    [An  abbrev.  of  array,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  array,  to  dress. 

"  Boyftlly  raye.l  In  dirt."—  Sir  T.  Hurt  :  Worlet,  p.  B14. 

2.  To  beray,  to  dirt,  to  soil. 

"  Wai  ever  man  so  ray'd  t  " 

Khakeip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IT.  1. 

ra'-yah,  *.  [Arab,  ra'iyah  —  a  flock,  a  herd, 
a  tenant,  a  peasant,  fromra'a  =  to  pasture.] 
In  Turkey,  a  person  not  a  Muhammadan,  who 
pays  the  capitation  tax,  called  the  Haratch. 

"  To  snfttch  the  Rayaht  from  their  fate." 

Byron  .  Bride  ;f  Abydot,  U.  JO. 

rayed,  a.    (Eng.  ray  (1),  s.  ;  •«!.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with 
rays  ;  having  rays  ;  striped,  radiated. 

"  With  two  Provencial  rose*  on  my  raged  shoes."— 
ohakerp.  :  Bamtet,  111.  2. 

2.  Bot.  :  Radiate  (q.v.). 


"  rayle,  v.i. 

ray  less,  o.    [Eng.  ray  (1),  s.  ;  -less.} 

1.  Destitute  of  rays  or  light  ;  dark,  gloomy, 
not  illuminated. 

"  And  ft  grey  mlat  curtained  the  rayleti  sky." 

Blackie  :  Layt  of  Highland!,  Ac.,  p.  139. 

*  2.  Destitude  of  sight  ;  blind. 

"  And  the  grey  Theban  raises  to  the  skies 
Ilia  imeless  features  aud  his  raylett  eyes." 

fraed:  Atheni. 

•rayn,o.«.    [REIOH,  «.] 

*  rayne,  >.    [REIOM,  «.J 

*  ray  -on,  $.    [Fr.]    A  ray,  a  beam. 

"  Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayon*  threw." 

Spenfer:  Titian  ef  Bellay,  1L 

ra'-yon-nant,  ra  yonned.ra  yon  eo',  a. 

[Fr.  rayon  =  a  ray.] 
Her.  :  The  same  as  RADIANT  (q.v.). 

*  raze,  ».    [RACE  (2),  ».] 
raze,  v.t.    [RASE  (1),  ».] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  surface  ;  to  touch  in 
passing;  to  glance  along  the  surface  of;  to 
graze.  (Scott  :  Marmion,  vi.  14.  ) 


ray— reach 

2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  efface,  to  blot 
out. 

"  From  the  book  of  honour  rated  quite." 

Shakelp. ;  Sonnet  K. 

3.  To  subvert  from  the  bottom ;    to  over- 
throw and  destroy  utterly  ;  to  demolish ;  to 
level  with  the  ground. 

"  The  spoils  of  cities  rai'd,  and  warriors  slain." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  i.  1S9. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  make  away  with ;  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

"Thou  comest  not.  Caiiis,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  razed  out." 

Shatetp. :  Ci/moeline,  T.  5. 

razed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RAZE,  ».] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 
Her. :  The  same  as  ERASED  (q.v.), 

ra-zee',  s.  [Fr.  rase,  pa.  par.  of  ro»er  =  to 
"raze,  to  cut  down  ships.] 

Naut.  :  A  vessel  cut  down  to  a  less  number 
of  decks,  as  from  a  two-decker  to  a  frigate, 
&c.  The  opposite  of  one  raised  up. 

ra-zee',  v.t.  [RAZEE,  s.]  To  cut  down  or  to 
reduce  to  a  smaller  size  ;  hence,  to  cut  down 
or  abridge  by  cutting  out  parts :  as,  To  razee  a 
book  or  an  article. 

ra'-zor,  "  ra-sour,  >.  [Fr.  rasoir,  from  roser 
=  to  shave.) 

1.  A  keen-edged  cutting  Instrument  em- 
ployed for  shaving  or  removing  the  hair  of  the 
beard  and  head.  (Ezek.  v.  i.) 

*  2.  A  tusk  :  as,  the  razors  of  a  boar. 

razor-back,  s.    [RORQUAL.] 
azor  bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alca  fordo,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus,  Alca  impennis,  the  Great  Auk,  being 
extinct.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
plumage  of  head,  neck,  and  upper  surface 
brilliant  black,  under  surface  pure  white. 
They  abound  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  and 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  pre- 
cipitous headlands  on  the  British  coast, 
Flamborough  Head,  the  Needles,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  being  favourite  breeding-places. 
They  make  no  nest,  but  lay  a  single  white  or 
yellowish  egg,  blotched  and  streaked  with 
dark-brown,  on  the  bare  rock.  Called  also 
the  Black-billed  Auk  and  Murre. 

razor  fish,  «. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Coryphasna  novacula,   from  its 
compressed  body,  which  somewhat  resembles 
a  razor-blade. 

2.  Zeal. :  [RAZOR-SHKLL]. 
razor-shell,  «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Solen  (q.v.),  and  particu- 
larly Solen  ensis  from  its  shape. 

razor-stone, «.    [NOVACOLITI.] 

razor-strop,  razor-strap,  s.  A  strep 
for  putting  an  edge  on  razors.  [STROP.] 

•  ra  zor  a  ble,  a.    [Bng.  razor;  -able.]    Fit 
.   to  be  shaved. 

"Till  new  born  chins 
Be  rough  and  raiorable."      Shaketp. :  Tempert.  U.  L 

*  ra'-znre  (z  as  zh),  ».    [Fr.  rewurs,  from  Lat. 

rasurd.]    [RAZE,  t'.J 

1.  The  act  of  erasing  ;  erasure. 

•"Gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rarure  of  oblivion." 

Shaketp.  ;  Jteaiure  for  feature.  T. 

2.  That  which  is  erased  ;  an  erasure. 

raz'-zl-a,  ».  [Arab,  ragatia.]  An  incursion 
or  raidT)y  military  into  an  enemy's  country 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  cattle,  destroy- 
ing standing  crops,  pillaging,  <tc. 

raz'  zle  daz  zle,  ,. 

1.  A  ttate  of  surprise,  bewilderment,  or  in- 
toxication.   (Slang.) 

2.  A  sort  of  merry-go-round  (q.v.),  having 
an  undulating  motion. 

re-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  denoting  repetition, 
return,  retrogression,  and  the  like.  Before 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  it  assumes  the 
form  red-,  as  in  redeem,  redolent,  &c.  In 
some  words  it  has  lost  its  special  signification, 
as  in  rejoice,  recommend,  &c. 

IT  This  prefix  is  arbitrarily  set  before  almost 
any  verb,  participle,  &c.  In  most  cases  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  are  obvious,  and 
•  they  are  therefore  not  inserted  here ;  such  as, 
reaceuse,  readdress,  readjust,  rearrange,  &C., 
for  the  etymologies  and  meanings  of  which 
gee  their  simple  forms. 
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re,».    [Ital.] 

Music  :  The  name  of  the  second  note  of  the, 
scales,  in  the  system  of  hexachords,  and  of  the) 
fixed  sound  1>,  in  modern  solmization. 

re-ab-SOrb',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  abaort 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  absorb  or  imbibe  again. 

2.  To  swallow  up  again. 

re-ab-sorp'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
absorption  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reabsorbing,  or 
of  being  reabsorbed. 

"re-ae'-cess,  *  re-ao-cesse,  ».  [Pref.  «-, 
and  Eng.  access  (q.v.).]  A  new  or  fresh  access 
or  approach;  return. 

"Their  reviving  and  resurrection  ...  by  the  rf 
accetteot  thesunue." — BaketpiU:iApotogie,bk-  iL,  ch.  i. 

reach  (1),  *  recche,  *  reche  (pa.  t.  *  raghte, 
*  rahte,  *  raught,  *  raughte,  *  recched,  reached, 
pa.  par.  *  raught,  *rauht,  reached),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  rcfecan,  r&cean  (pa.  t.  rifeWe)=to  reach  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  reka,  retsia,  resza;  O.  H. 
Ger.  recchen  ;  Icel.  rekja ;  Ger.  reichen.  A.S. 
retain  is  from  the  same  root  as  rice  (Eng.  = 
suff.  -rick),  and  Eng.  rich,  regal,  rigiit,  &c.) 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  stretch  or  hold  forth  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
hold  or  put  forth  or  out.  (Often  followed  by 
out  or  forth.)  (John  xx.  27.) 

*  2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"  I  was  rauht  on  roodetre." 

J'olit.  Relig.  A  Love  Sonfft,  zrT. 

"3.  To  give  out;  to  utter,  to  declare,  to 
speak. 

"  Ich  the  wulle  rcocchert  deorae  ruuen." 

Layamon,  14. '179. 

4.  To  extend  to  ;  to  stretch  out  as  far,  or  ai 
high  as  ;  to  extend  towards  so  as  to  touch  ;  to 
attain  or  obtain  by  stretching  out  the  hand ; 
to  touch  by  extending  the  arm  either  alone  or 
with  an  instrument  in  the  hand ;   to  strike 
from  a  distance. 

"Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afford 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast  1 " 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Jlelcager  A  Atalanta. 

5.  To  deliver  with  the  hand  by  extending 
the  arm ;  to  give  with  the  hand  stretched  out. 

"  He  reached  me  a  full  cup."— 2  Etdrat  xiv.  3ft 

6.  To  extend  to,  so  as  to  touch  or  affect. 

"  What  envy  [can]  reach  you  f  " 

Sltatftp. :  Henry  fill..  11.  >.  I 

7.  To  arrive  at ;  to  get  as  far  as  ;  to  come  to. 

"When  canst  thou  reach  it[Tyre]I" 

Shakttp. :  Periclet,  ill.  L 

8.  To  attain  to  by  study,  exertion,  or  effort; 
to  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  The  limits  of  size  in  vessels  thus  made  would  soon 
be  reached."— Cauelf  i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ill., 
p.  886. 

9.  To  extend  to,  so  as  to  satisfy. 

"  The  law  reached  the  Intention  of  the  promoters, 
and  this  act  lined  the  natural  price  of  money.  "—Locke. 

*  10.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.  (Beau- 
mont &  Fletcher.) 

*  11.  To  overreach,  to  deceive. 

"  The  loss  might  he  repaired  again ;  or.  If  not,  could 
not  however  destroy  us,  by  reaching  us  in  our  greftteet 
ftnd  highest  concern."— South  :  Sermon*,  11. 19. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stretch  out  the  hand  in  order  to  touch 
or  attain  a  thing. 

"  A  blftck  Ethlope  reaching  at  the  sun." 

Shahlp. :  Periclet,  It.  1 

2.  To  be  extended  enough  in  dimension  to 
have  the  power  of  touching  or  attaining  a 
thing.    (Oenesii  xxviii.  12.) 

3.  To  be  extended  in  action,  influence,  4c., 
80  as  to  attain  or  equal  something. 

"  To  me  you  cannot  reach." 

Shakctp. :  Benry  VIII.,  r.  ft* 

*  4.  To  be  extended  or  stretched  out 

"  By  hym  that  raughte  on  rode." 

/'.  Plowman,  xt.  858. 

•5.  To  rise,  to  arise.  (Morte  Arthure,  3,191.) 

*  6.  To  move,  to  pass. 

14  Ut  of  scipe  heo  rthlen."  Layamon,  25.MC. 

*  7.  To  arrive ;  to  come  or  get  to  a  place. 

••  Wen  hoe  shulden  thldere  recche."-Keliq.  AnOq., 

utm 

*  8.  To  extend,  to  amount 

"  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto?" 
Shttkeip.  :  1  Henry  ir.,  1'.  1. 

II.  Naut, :  To  stand  off  and  on ;  to  sail  by 
the  wind  upon  any  tack. 

U  To  reach  after:   To  strive  to  obtain  or     ' 
attain. 

"  Reaching  lifter  a  positive  Idea  of  Infinity."— Locte. 


b&H,  bfiy;  pout,  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^lat.    ph  =  t 
-clan,    tirvn  =  shan.    -tlon,    sum   -  shun ;    tion,  -flon  =  «**"-    -olous,  -tlons,  -sions  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Sic.  =  bel,  del. 
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rea?h  (2),  v.i.    [RETCH,] 

reach  (1),  *  reache,  5.    [REACH  (IX  *.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reaching. 

2.  The   power  of  reaching,    touching,    or 
taking  with  the  hand  stretched  out,  or  with 
an  instrument  managed  by  the  band ;   the 
distance  to  which  one  can  reach :  as,  The  book 
is  out  of  my  reach. 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management; 
the  sphere  to  which  an  agency  or  a  power  is 
limited;  the  extent,  limit,  or  ability  of  human 
faculties  or  attainments  ;  ability. 

"  Be  nira  yourself  ami  your  own  reach  to  know." 
I'-ff:  Eucty  on  Criticism,  L  48. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  anything  can  in- 
fluence another. 

"  Out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  hu  been  confident." 
—Johnton :  Falkland  Island*. 

•5.  A  contrivance;  an  artful  scheme;  an 
artifice  to  attain  some  distant  advantage. 

"  The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  renehfi  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design."— 


*6.    Extent,    expanse,    stretch.     (Mttton: 
F.  L.,  x.  323.) 
7.  A  stretch  of  water : 

(1)  The  straight  course  of  a  river  between 
two  bendings  or  bights. 

"  Until  there  comes  a  big  rise  In  the  lower  reachet 
Of  the  river."— Meld,  Oct.  a.  183i. 

(2)  A  channel,  a  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

"  Cautious  through  the  rocky  reaches  wind." 

Pop*;  Boater;  Odyuey  XT. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  canal  between  two 
locks,  and  having  a  uniform  level ;  a  pond. 

H.  Vehicles:  A  coupling-pole  (q.v.). 
reach-me-down,  a.    Ready-made,  cast 

Off.     (Colloq.) 

rea9h  (2),  ».  [REACH  (2),  v.]  An  effort  to 
vomit ;  a  retching. 

rea9h'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reach  (1),  T.  ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  reached  ;  within  reach. 

rea^h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rtach  (1),  v. ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  reaches  ;  one  who  fetches  from 
some  distant  place  and  gives. 

"  Jennings,  the  r««cAcr  of  the  record*."—  Lift  of  A. 
Wood. 

2.  An  exaggeration. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  readier."  —  Fuller  : 
Worthiet.  1L  11T. 

rea9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [REACH  (1),  v.] 

reaching  post,  s.  A  post  used  In  rope- 
making,  fixed  m  the  ground  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  rope- walk. 

*rea5h'-lcss,  *  reach  -lease,  a.  [Eng. 
reach  (1),  v. ;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  reached  ; 
beyond  reach ;  unattainable. 

"  Unto  a  reachlette  pitch  of  praise*  bight.'* 

Ball :  Defence  of  Snoy. 

re-act',  v.t.  &  {.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  act,  v. 
(l-v.).J 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  act,  do,  or  perform  anew  or 
again. 

"The  *>n  reactt  the  father's  crime*." 

Lewit  :  Statiut;  Thcbald  L 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  return  an  impulse  or  impression ;  to 
respond  to  an  impulse,  force,  or  influence  by 
some  action. 

"  HU  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit 
of  the  age.'  —  Macaulay .-  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  To  act  mutually  or  reciprocally  upon  each 
other  :  as,  Two  chemical  agents  react. 

3,  To  act  in  opposition ;  to  resist  any  In- 
fluence or  power. 

re  ac'-tion,  «.    [Pret  r«-(  and  Eng.  action 
<q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Action  in  response  or  resistance  to  the 
influence  of  another  action,  influence,  orforce ; 
the  reciprocal  action  of  two  bodies  or  minds 
on  each  other. 

"  Causes  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effect, 
Of  action  and  reaction."       Cowper  ;  Tatk,  ii.  198. 

2.  Action  in  an  opposite  or  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  an  advance  has  already 
been  made  ;  tendency  to  revert  from  a  present 
to  a  previous  condition  or  state  of  feeling ;  or 
from  a  more  to  a  less  advanced  policy. 

"From  that  day  began  a  reaction  In  favour  of 
monarchy  and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which 
never  ceased  till  tiie  throue  had  again  been  set  up  in 
all  Its  old  dignity."—  Macaulay :  Bitt.  JBng.,  eh.  1. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  chemical  change  or  effect 
produced  by  bringing  at  least  two  elements 
or  compounds  together  whereby  one  or  more 
new  bodies  are  formed,  which  may  consist 
eittier  of  a  gas,  liquid,  or  solid,  or  a  mixture 
of  these ;  as  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
chalk,  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  sul- 
phate of  lime,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  more  obscure  kind  of  reaction  is  brought 
about  by  the  interposition  of  change  of  tem- 
perature, sunlight,  and  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  Pathol. :  Action  of  one  kind  in  antagonism 
with  action  of  another ;  action  immediately 
following  upon  action  of  a  directly  contrary 
character ;  or  a  state  succeeding  to  a  directly 
contrary  one,  as  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
a  paroxysm  of  fever. 

3.  Physics :  The  action  of  one  body  upon 
another  one  acting  upon  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.      It  is  always  equal  and  contrary 
to  action,  i.e.,  the  mutual  actions  of  two 
bodies  on  each  other  are  forces  equal  in  amount 
and  opposite  in  direction. 

4.  PhysioL  :  [REACTION-PERIOD!. 
reaction-machines,  s.  pi 

Mach. :  Machines  put  in  motion  by  a  re- 
active force.  Thus,  in  the  hydraulic  tourni- 
quet, the  moving  power  is  steam  operating  by 
a  reactive  force  like  water. 

reaction-period, «. 

PhysioL  :  The  time  that  elapses  between  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  following  it  in 
consequence.  Roughly  speaking,  It  is  for 
feeling  one-seventh,  for  hearing  one-sixth,  and 
for  sight  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  portion 
of  this  time  required  to  perceive  and  to  will  is 
called  the  reduced  reaction  period  ;  it  is  less 
than  a  tenth  of  a  second.  If  a  more  complex 
mental  decision  has  to  be  formed,  the  time 
required  is  longer.  (FosUr;  Pkysiol.,  bk.  iii., 
56.) 

reaction-wheel,  §.  A  wheel  to  which 
a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  the  action  of 
streams  of  water  issning  tangentially  from 
its  sides  under  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  water 
entering  it  from  above.  [TURBINE.] 

re-ac -tion-ar-y,  a.  &  *.  [Eng.  reaction;  -ary.] 

A.  As   adj.  :    Proceeding  from,  implying, 
characterized  by,  or  tending  towards  or  favour- 
ing reaction. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  favours  or  promotes 
reaction  ;  specifically,  one  who  endeavours  to 
check,  undo,  or  reverse  political  progress. 

re-ac'-tion-lst,  *.    [Eng.  reaction;    -ist.]    A 
reactionary. 

'  re-ac'-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  react ;  -ive.]    Having 
power  to  react ;  tending  to  reaction. 

"  Ye  fl«h  assume  a  voice,  with  praises  fill 
Th*  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reH'-tiire  hill.** 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  viL 

•re-ac'-tJve-Iy,  adv.    [Eng.  reactive;   -Zy.] 
By  way  of  reaction. 

*  re  ac'-tive  ness,  s.     fEng.  reactive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reactive. 

read  (l),  *  rede,  *  reede,  s.    [A.S.  r&M 

1.  Counsel,  advice. 

2.  Proverb,  motto,  saying. 

"  This  rcade  Is  rife  that  oftentlme 
Great  climbers  fall  unsoft" 

Spenter  :  Shepheardt  Calender;  July. 

*  read  (2),  a.    [READ,  v.}    The  act  of  reading  ; 

perusal. 

"  Parnell,  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first  "—Hume  :  Xttayt;  Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement. 

read,  *rede,  *  red-en  (pa.  t.  *radde,  *redde, 
read  ;  pa.  par.  *rad,  read),  v.t.&i.  [A.8.  r&dan 
=  to  discern,  to  advise,  to  read  (pa.  t.  r£de, 
pa.  par.  gerced),  from  rdd  =  counsel ;  rddan 
=  to  advise,  to  persuade  ;  Goth,  redan;  IceL 
radha  =  to  advise ;  Ger.  rathen.] 
A.  Transitive; 
M.  To  advise,  to  counsel,  to  rede,  to  warn. 

*  2.  To  declare,  to  tell,  to  rehearse. 

*  3.  To  explain,  to  interpret 

"That  dremes  couthe  rede." 
E.  Eng.  Attit.  Poems  ;  Clcannen,  1.578. 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation ;  to 
discover  by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

"  Hoping  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and 
rage  on  the  face  of  him  whom  they  moat  hated  and 
dreaded."— Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xxiv. 

5.  To  gather  the  meaning  or  intent  of;  to 


understand ;  to  see  through  ;  to  discern  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  of. 

"  Who  Is't  can  read  a  woman  ?" 

x/htkeip. :  Cymbeline,  T.  i. 

6.  To  peruse ;  to  take  in  the  meaning  or 
sense  of  by  inspection  ;  to  go  over  and  gather 
the  meaning  of,  as  of  a  book,  a  writing,  &c. 

7.  To    utter    or    pronounce    aloud    words 
written  or  printed ;  to  reproduce  written  or 
printed  words  in  sound. 

"  Read  me  this  letter."— Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour'* 
Lott.  iv.  2. 

8.  To  study  by  reading  :  as,  To  rfad  law. 

*  9.  To  suppose,  to  imagine. 

*'  Thou  peaaant  knight  mlght'st  rightly  reed 

Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evill  bonie." 
_  Spenter:  *  «.,  VI.  lit  U. 

B.  Intransitive ; 

*  1.  To  advise  ;  to  give  advice  or  counsel. 

"  Therefore  I  read,  beware." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  L  L  U. 

*  2.  To  tell,  to  declare. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading.     (Neke- 
miah  viii.  8.) 

4.  To  reproduce  written  or  printed  words 
In  sound  :  as,  Read  to  me,  read  out. 

5.  To  learn  or  find  out  particulars  by  reading. 

6.  To  be  studious ;  to  read  or  study  books 
fora  specific  purpose  :  as,  To  read  for  the  bar. 

7.  To  be  textually  so  and  so;   to   stand 
written  or  printed  :    as,  The  passage  rend* 
thus. 

8.  To  have  a  certain  effect  when  read :  as, 
The  poem  reads  well. 

If  (1)  To  read  between  the  lines :  To  discover  or 
detect  a  hidden  meaning  in  a  phrase  or  state- 
ment ;  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  a  state- 
ment ;  to  detect  or  appreciate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  writing,  statement,  &c.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professed  or  apparent 
meaning. 

"  They  'read  between  the  lines'  at  they  say,  and 
find  that  two  and  two  are  intended  to  represent  five, 
or  perhaps  fire  hundred,  In  the  apparently  plain 
•tatement  to  which  they  give  their  sinister  interprt- 
tatlon."— Gentleman' t  Magaskne.  June,  1883. 

(2)  To  read  music :  To  understand  musical 
notation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  or  sing  a 
piece  at  sight. 

(3)  To  read  one's  self  in : 

Church  of  Eng. :  To  read  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  repeat  the  Declara- 
tion of  Assent  prescribed  by  law,  as  required 
of  every  incumbent  to  be  done  on  the  first 
Sunday  on  which  he  officiates  in  the  church 
of  liia  benefice. 

"  Canon  Malcolm  MaeOoll  .  .  .  read  Mmtelf  in 
yesterday  morning."— Pall  JlaU  Gazette,  Aug.  18,  ISM. 

(4)  To  read  up :  To  make  a  special  study  of. 

read,  o.  [BEAD,  v.]  Instructed,  skilled,  or 
informed  by  reading.  Seldom  used  except  in 
the  expression  well-mid. 

*  read-a-bil'-i-ty,  *.    [Eng.  readable;  -ity.\ 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  readable ;  read- 
ableness. 

read  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  read,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  read ;  legible. 

2.  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  read  ;  worth  reading. 
"  A  wonderful  collection  of  readable    matter."— 

Athentfum,  Dec,  20.  ISM. 

read'  able-ness,  *.  [Eng.  rewlable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  readable. 

read'-a-blj,  adv.  [Eng.  readable);  -ly.]  la 
a  readable  manner ;  legibly. 

re-ad-drcss',  v  <..  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug. 
address,  v,  (q.v.).]  To  address  or  direct 
anew  or  again. 

"  Didymus  .  .  .  readdretted  himself  to  her,  and  toW 
her."— Boyle:  Work*,  vi.  390. 

*  re-a-dept',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  adeptu*, 
pa.  par.  of  adipiscor  =  to  gain.]    To  gain  back 
or  again  ;  to  regain,  to  recover. 

"  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  thus  readepted  .  .  .  hy» 
crowue  and  diguitie  royalL"—  Ball :  Edward  IV.  (an.  &f 

*  re-a-dep'-tion,  *  re-a-dep-ci-on,  .-. 

[READEPT.]    Recovery,  regaining. 

"  Will  any  aay,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  wa» 
matter  of  scruple ?  "—Bacon :  War  with  Spain. 

read'-er,  *  red-ere,  5.  [A.a  rddere.] 
[READ,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  counsellor,  an  adviser. 

2.  One  who  reads ;  one  who  pronounces 
written  or  printed  words;  one  who  peruses 
or  studies  what  is  written. 


f&te,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot> 
v,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cnb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


readership— reagree 
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3.  Applied  specifically  to  one  who  reads 
pniyers,  lessons,  lecturer  and  the  like  to 
others :  as, 

(1)  Roman:  The  same  as  LECTOR  (q.v.). 

"  I  can  get  to  be  neither  deacon,  reader,  nor  school 
master,  no,  not  the  clerk  of  a  parish."— Greene :  Friar 
liacon. 

(2)  Anglican: 

(a)  A  deacon  appointed  to  perform  divine 
service  in  churches  and  chapels  of  which  no 
one  has  the  cure,  and  in  certain  eleemosynary 
ami  other  foundations. 

(&)  One  of  an  order  of  ministrants  not  or- 
dained or  addressed  as  Reverend.  It  received 
the  sanction  of  the  bishops  in  July,  1806. 

(3)  lu  the  University  of  Oxford,  one  who 
reads  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

(4)  In  the   Inns  of  Court,  one  who  reads 
lectures  on   law ;  also,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Temple. 

&.  One  who  reads  or  studies  much ;  a 
studious  person. 

5.  A  reading-book  for  schools ;  a  book  con- 
taining passages  as  exercises  in  reading. 

6.  A  newspaper  advertisement  which  appears 
u  regular  reading  matter.    ( V.  &) 

IL  Print. :  One  who  reads  and  corrects  the 
proof-sheets  of  any  work  before  publication  ; 
a  corrector  of  the  press. 

read'-er-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  reader ;  -ship.]    The 
office,  post,  or  position  of  a  reader. 

read  I  ly,    *  red-i-li,    *  red-i-Iie,  adv. 
[Eng.  ready  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  ready  manner ;  quickly,  promptly, 
soon,  easily. 

"  As  you  may  readily  see  by  turning  to  Trommlus's 
Concordance."—  Waterland:  \Yoria.  i.  «. 

2.  Willingly,  promptly,  cheerfully ;  without 
hesitation  or  reluctance. 

read'-i-ncss,   *  red-i-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 
ready;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ready  or 
prepared ;  a  state  of  preparation  for  what  is 
to  happen  or  be  done. 

"  We  could  at  once  put  «s  In  readineu." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1.  L 

2.  Quickness,     promptness,     promptitude, 
facility,  aptitude:   as,  readiness  of  thought, 
readiness  of  mind. 

3.  Cheerfulness,  willingness,  alacrity;  ab- 
sence of  hesitation  or  reluctance. 

"They  received  the  word  with  all  readituuot  mind.' 
— Jrt*xvll.  IL 

Read   mg,  ».    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  The  county  town  of  Berkshire,  Eng. 

Reading-beds,  *.  pi.  [WOOLWICH  & 
READING  BEDS.] 

read  -ing,  *  read-Inge,  *  red-Inge*  pr. 

par.,  a.,s,  *.     [READ,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Given  or  addicted  to  reading  or  study; 
ttudious  :  as,  a  reading  people. 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  readers. 

C.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  reads ;  perusal. 

"  To  ae  what  countenance  he  wold  make  at  the 
reding  uf  it." — Goldyng  :  Juitine,  fol.  6& 

2.  A  lecture  or  prelection ;  a  public  recital. 

3.  The  study  of  books. 

"  The  learned  brayne, 
"Which  Joyneth  reading  with  experience." 

Gatcoignc :  The  Steele  fflai. 

4.  The   particular   way  in  which    a   word 
rends,   or  is  written  or  printed,  considered 
with  reference  to  textual  correctness ;  a  lec- 
tion ;  a  particular  version  of  a  passage. 

"  The  reading  being  corrupt  in  all  published  texts."— 
Athenaeum,  Dec.  20.  1884. 

&  That  which  is  read  ;  an  observation  made 
by  reading  or  examining  an  instrument. 

"  The  same  constant  error  of  graduation,  which 
depend*  OD  the  initial  and  final  reading*  off  alone."— 
JJertchel:  Astronomy,  j  198. 

6.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation 
founded  on  or  formed  by  study,  reading,  or 
observation  :  hence,  reproduction  or  repre- 
sentation in  accordance  with  one's  view  or 
interpretation  of  an  author's  intention  ;  ren- 
dering, delineation,  representation. 

II.  Legislation :  The  formal  recital  of  a  bill 
by  the  pmper  officer  before  the  house  which 
is  to  consider  it. 


reading-  book,  s.  A  book  containing 
selections  to  'ie  used  as  exercises  in  reading. 

reading-boy,  s. 

Print.  :  A  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  the 
reader  ;  a  reader's  assistant. 

reading-closet,  s.  A  small  room  in  a 
printing-office,  appropriated  to  a  printers 
reader.  [READER,  s.  II.] 

"  I  was  getting  an  honeat  and,  I  hope,  an  honour- 
able living  iu  the  composing-room  or  the  reading- 
closet."—  Jteferee,  Jan.  10,  1886.  p.  i. 

reading-desk,  s.  A  desk  or  stand  on 
which  a  book  is  supported,  so  as  not  to  engage 
or  fatigue  the  hands  of  the  reader. 

reading-glass,  s.  A  large  magnifying 
lens,  with  a  handle,  used  to  assist  in  read- 
ing, &c. 

reading-room,  ».  A  room  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  readers  ;  a  room  furnished  with 
books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.,  to  which 
persons  resort  for  reading  or  study. 

reading-Stand,  s.  A  kind  of  reading- 
desk. 

re-ad-Joiirn',  v.t.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ad- 
journ  (q.v.).]  To  adjourn  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"  The  Parliament  was  then  rcadjourned  br  the 
king's  •peclal  command."—  Ktliquit*  WotiorAance, 
p.  443. 

re-ad-Journ'-ment,  ».  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
adjournment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  readjourning  ; 
a  subsequent  or  succeeding  adjournment. 

re-ad-jusf  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  adjust 
(q.V.).J  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  set  in  order 
anew  or  again  ;  to  rearrange. 

re  ad  just'-ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
adjustment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  readjusting  ; 
the  state  of  being  readjusted. 

*  re  ad  mir-al,  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
admiral  (q.v.),]    To  reappoint  to  the  office  of 
admiral. 

"  Feerebrownc  .  .  .  was  agalne  readmirald  by  Edward 
the  Third."—  Jfathe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

rc  ad-miss'-ion  (sa  as  sh),  5.  [Pref.  re-, 
anil  Eng.  admission  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
admitting ;  the  state  of  being  readmitted  ;  re- 
admittance, 

"  Tour  pride  of  heart 
Prolongs  his  readmistion."       Digbys  Jtfoiro,  11L 

re-ad-mlt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  admit 
(q.Y).]  To  admit  again  or  anew. 

"  Readmitt  us.  through  the  guardian  hand 
01  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne." 

Young  :  Kight  Thought*,  Ix. 

ro-ad  mlt'-tanfe,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
admittance  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  readmitting; 
the  state  of  being  readmitted  ;  readmission. 

"  Their  amendment  for  the  tltne  to  come,  had  pro- 
cured them  readmittanc9."—Br«oint;  Saul  <t  Samuel, 
eh.  x. 

re-ad-6pt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re~t  and  Eng.  adopt 
(q*v-)-J  To  adopt  again  or  anew  ;  to  choose 
again. 

11  Readopttd  to  thy  blest  embrace." 

Young:  Sight  Thought*  Ix. 

re-ad-orn',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  adorn 
(q.V.).  ]  To  adorn  anew  or  afresh. 

"With  scarlet  honours  readamed,  the  tide 
Leaps  on,"  Blackmore  :  Creation,  vl. 

*  read'  ster,  ».      [Eng.  read.  v.  ;  fern.  suff. 
•ster.]    A  female  reader. 

re  ad  vau9e',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ad- 
vance (q.v.).J  To  advance  again  or  afresh. 

"  They  yet  should  readvance 
To  former  height." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Spiff,  to  Sir  B.  Qoodyert. 

*  re-ad-vey-ten-9y,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
advertency.]    The  act  of  reviewing  or  again 
adverting  to. 

"  A  readvertency  or  reappllcatlott  of  mind  to  Idea* 
thatarti  actually  there."—  Norrit  :  Reflect,  on,  Locke,  p.  9. 


,  *  read-i,   *  read-le,   •  red-le, 

-y,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.  8.  rcerf«;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  reiti^  ready  ;  Ger.  bercit;  O. 
Sw.  reda;  Dan.  rede;  Icel.  greidhr;  Qoth. 
garaids.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Prepared  at  the  moment  ;  in  a  state  of 
readiness  ;  furnished  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary ;  fit  or  prepared  for  immediate  use  ;  dis- 
posed or  furnished  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
purpose  in  view. 

"  All  things  are  ready.'—  Matth^t  rxll.  4. 


2.  Quick  in  action  or  execution ;  prompt" 
nimble,  dexterous. 

"  Open  apeech,  and  ready  hand." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydot,  U. ». 

3.  Apt,  willing,  disposed. 

"  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes." 

tihakttp.  :  Twelfth  Kitfht,  lv  S. 

4.  Prepared  in  mind  or  disposition  ;  willing; 
not  backward  or  reluctant.    (Mark  xiv.  38.) 

5.  Quick  to  receive,  take  in,  or  comprehend; 
not  dull  or  backward ;  sharp. 

"  What  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  bath." 

Shnketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  L  1. 

6.  Occasioning  no  delay ;  easy,  opportune, 
near,  convenient. 

"  The  readtett  way  to  make  the  wench  amends." 

aitaJtetp. :  Richard  III.,  L  L 

7.  Being  at  the  point ;  near,  at  hand,  about. 

"My  heart  la  ready  to  crack."— Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wiott  of  Windtor,  ii.  S. 

8.  In  hand,  in  cash. 

"He  made  five  marks  ready  money." — Sh&kttp,; 
Measure  for  Measure,  lv.  3. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  state  of  preparation ;  so 
as  to  cause  or  need  no  delay. 

"We  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  befoi*  th« 
children  of  Israel."— Numbers  xxxii.  17. 

C.  As  subst. :  Ready  money ;  cash.  (Usually 
with  the  def.  article.)    (Slang.) 

"  Lord  Strutt  was  not  flushed  in  ready,  either  to  go 
to  law,  or  clew  old  debta."— Arbuihnot :  Bitt.  of  John 
Dull. 

H  To  make  ready : 

1.  To  make  preparation ;  to  prepare  ;  to  set 
things  in  order.    (Mark  xiv.  15.) 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  a  forme  in  proper 
position  on  the  bed  of  a  press  or  machine,  and 
to  put  on  overlays  or  underlays  as  required. 

ready  made,  a. 

1.  Made  or  prepared  beforehand ;  kept  In 
stock  or  in  hand  ready  for  immediate  use  or 
sale :  as,  ready-made  clothes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  articles  prepared   before- 
hand or  kept  in  stock  :  as,  the  ready-mad* 
department  of  a  business. 

ready-money,  a.  Paid  or  payable  at 
the  time  of  purchase  or  delivery  ;  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  goods  being  paid  for  when 
bought  or  delivered :  as,  a  ready-money  busi- 
ness. 

ready  -  reckoner,  *.  A  book  with 
tables  to  facilitate  calculations  ;  a  book  with 
tabulated  calculations  giving  the  vahie  of  any 
number  of  things  from  the  lowest  price,  as  a 
farthing,  upwards,  or  the  interest  of  any  sum 
of  money  at  any  rate,  and  for  any  period,  from 
a  day  upward,  &c. 

ready-witted,  a.  Having  a  ready  or 
quick  wit ;  sharp. 

*  read'-y,  v.t.    [READY,  a.]    To  make  ready; 
to  dispose  in  order  ;  to  prepare. 

"  He  had  neither  shaved  nor  readied  hit  Ungled 
locks."— Brooke. 

re-af-f  irm',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng.  affirm 
(q.v.).]     To  affirm  again  or  anew. 

*  re-af-flrm'-ance,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
affirmance  (q.v.J.]     The  act  of  reaffirming;  a 
second  affirmation  or  confirmation. 

"  Without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a 
after  such  revocation."— Ayl(ffe:  Parergon. 

*  re  af  for'  est,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  af- 
forest (q.v.).]     To  convert  anew  or  again  into 
a  forest ;  to  restore  to  the  state  of  a  forest. 

re  a' -gent,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  agent  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Anything  which  produces 
reaction. 

2.  Chem. :  Any  substance  employed  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  reaction  or  change  in  another 
element,  or  compound  with  the  view  generally 
of  either  detecting  its  presence  or  effecting  its 
separation  from  other  substances. 

re-ag-gra-va'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  «-f  and  Eng. 
aggravation  (q.v.).] 

Rom.  Cath.  Eccles.  I^ctw :  The  last  monitory 
published  after  three  admonitions,  and  before 
the  last  excommunication. 

*re-a-gree',  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
agree  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  agree  again ;  to  become 
reconciled. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  agree  again  ;  t* 
reconcile. 

"  And  Iain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 
Of  union  which  this  dUcord  rtaarted." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  vin. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  90111,  bench;  go,  gem;  t.tiln,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  - tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -si on  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -glon  =  rtlftn.    -clous,  -  tious,  -sious  --  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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reak— really 


*  reak  (!),«.     fEtyra.  doubtful.     Perhaps  only 
a  misprint  or  misreading  for  reate  (q.v.).]    An 
aquatic  plant ;  a  rush  (?). 

"  The  bore  ii  yll  In  Laurent  SOY!*, 
That  feeds  on  reakti  »nd  reeaes." 

Drant :  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  mi.  4. 

*  reak  (2),   *  reek,   *  reakes,  $.     [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  freak,  a  prank. 

" Lore  with   rage  kept   •ach   a   reefcet*— Breton  : 
Dream  of  Strange  Effect*,  p.  IT. 

re'-al  (1),  *  re-all*  o. ,  adv. ,  &  s.  (Low  Lat  noli* 

=  belonging  to  the  thing  itself,  from  res  =  a 
thing  ;  O.  Fr.  real;  Fr.  reel;  8p.  &  Port,  real; 
Ital.  reak.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating   to   things,  not 
persons ;  not  personal. 

"  Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real.*— Lock* ;   Human 
Under  ttanding,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  nix. 

2.  Actually  being  or  existing;  not  fictitious, 
not  imaginary ;  true. 

"  I  waked  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real." 

MOton  :  P.  L.,  rilL  «a 

3.  Genuine,  true ;  not  counterfeit  or  fic- 
titious :  as,  real  gold,  real  wine. 

4.  Genuine,    not    assumed,    not   sham  or 
feigned  :  as,  To  appear  in  one's  real  character. 

IL  Law :  Pertaining  to  things  fixed,  perma- 
nent, or  immovable,  as  lands  or  tenements,  as 
real  estate.  (Opposed  topersonal  or  movable). 

B.  As  ado. :  Really,  truly,  very,  eminently, 
especially. 

t  C.  As  subst. :  A  realist  (q.v.). 

"BcotUU.  Thomiatt,  Real*.  Nominal*."—  Burton: 
Anatomy  <y  Melancholy,  p.  677. 

real-action, «.  [ACTION,  «.,  1 1. 4,  (d)  (i.).] 

real-assets,  t.  pi 

Law:  Assets  consisting  in  real  estate,  or 
lands  and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir, 
sufficient  to  answer  the  charges  upon  the 
estate  created  by  the  ancestor. 

real-burden,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  burden  in  money  imposed  on 
the  subject  of  a  right  as  on  an  estate,  in  the 
deed  by  which  the  right  is  constituted,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  a  personal  burden 
which  is  imposed  merely  on  the  receiver  of 
the  right 

real-chattels,  s.  pi    [CHATTEL.] 
real-composition,  s. 

Law :  An  agreement  made  between  the 
owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with 
consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such  lands  shall 
be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  in  con- 
sequence of  other  land  or  recompense  given 
to  the  parson  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof. 

real  definition, *.    [DEFINITION.] 

real-estate,  s.  Landed  property ;  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  held  for  life  or 
for  some  greater  estate,  whether  freehold  or 
copyhold. 

real-exchange,  s.  The  trade  transac- 
tions between  any  two  or  more  countries. 
(Sometimes  called  Commercial  Exchange.) 

real-focus,  *. 

Optics :  A  focus  formed  in  front  of  a  mirror 
by  converging  rays  of  light  reflecting  from  it. 
Opposed  to  the  Virtual  focus. 

real-fugue,  *. 

Music :  A  strict  fugue.  Used  In  opposition 
to  a  tonal  fugue.  The  answer  in  a  real  fugue 
is  a  fifth  higher  or  a  fourth  lower  than  the 
subject,  note  for  note. 

real-image,  «. 

Optics:  An  image  formed  In  front  of  *  mir- 
ror where  the  reflected  rays  converge. 

real-laws,  s.  pi.  LAWS  regulating  pro- 
perty only. 

real  -  presence,  «.  [TRANSOBSTANTIA- 
TION.I 

real-property,  s.    Real  estate. 
real-radius,  s. 

Gearing :  The  radius  of  the  circle  touching 
the  crests  of  the  teeth  of  a  cogwheel. 

real-right,  s. 

Law :  A  right  of  property  In  a  subject,  or  as 
It  is  termed  a  jus  in  re,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
person  vested  with  the  real  right  may  pursue 
for  possession  of  the  subject. 


real -servitude, «. 

Law :  The  same  as  PBEDJ  AL-SERViTUDE(q.v.). 

real-things,  s.  pi.  Things  substantial 
and  immovable,  and  the  rights  or  profits 
annexed  to  or  issuing  out  of  them. 

real  war  ran  dice,  s.    [WARKANDICE.] 

*  real  (2),  a.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  regalis  —  regal 
(q.v.XJ    RoyaL 

"Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  offspring 
By  veray  llue,  as  of  the  stok  real. 

Chaucer;  C.T..1.VH. 

re'-al,*.    [Sp.]  The  old  unit  of  value  In  Spain. 
By  the  monetary  law  of  June,  LS64,  the  silver 


SPANISH   SILVER   REAL, 
ORIGINAL. 

real  was  made  to  weigh  1-298  grammes,  -fil 
fine,  and  equivalent  to  2jd.  English.  The  real 
has  varied  in  value  from  "2\d.  to  6d.  sterling. 

re-al'-gar,  *.  [A  word  of  Arabic  origin,  used 
by  the  alchemists  ;  the  sandaracha  of  Pliny  ; 
Fr.  arsenic  sulfure  rouge;  Ger.  rothe*  rausch- 
gelb.} 

L  Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring 
but  rarely  in  crystals,  but  mostly  granular  to 
compact-massive.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2 ;  sp.  gr. 
3*4  to  3'6 ;  lustre,  resinous ;  colour  and  streak, 
aurora-red  to  orange-yellow ;  transparent  to 
translucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  brittle. 
Compos. :  sulphur,  29-9;  arsenic,  70'1=100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  AsS. 
Occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  massive  in  many  localities,  fre- 
quently associated  with  orpiment  (q.v.) ;  on 
exposure  to  light  changes  to  orpiment  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  AsSp.  A  sulphide  of  arsenic  formed 
artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  fusible 
and  volatile  substance,  having  an  orange-red 
colour,  is  used  for  painting  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  white-fire  (q.v.). 

re'-al-Ism,  «.    [Eng.  real,  a. ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  rt :  The  representation  of  nature  u  it 
actually  appears. 

"On  the  boards  of  East-end  theatres  there  had  been 
attempts  at  striking  realttm  long  before."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  23,  1885. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  doctrine  that  in  perception 
there  is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition 
of  the  external    object      According  as  the 
truth  of  the  testimony  is,  or  is  not,  admitted, 
Sir   W.    Hamilton    divides    Realism    (Reid's 
Works,  p.  748,  749)  into  Natural  Realism  (or 
Dualism,  from  the  reality  of  mind  and  the 
reality  of  matter  being  admitted),  and  Hypo- 
thetical Realism  (or  Dualism),  in  which  Che 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  affirmed,  but 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  is  denied. 

3.  Philos. :  The  doctrine  that  every  General 
Term  (or  Abstract  Idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue, 
Ac.,  has  a  real  and  independent  existence, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  concrete  individual 
determination,  such  as  Smith,  Benevolence, 
&c.  (G.  H.  Lewes).     The  doctrine  is  Platonic 
(Arist. :  Met.,  xiii.  4),  but  attained  its  greatest 
development  among  the  Scholastics  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  when  two  schools  of  Realism 
existed,  headed  respectively  by  Duns  Scotus 
(died  1308)  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74). 
[ScOTisM,  THOMISM,] 

re'-al-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  real,  a.  ;  -iff.] 

1.  Art  &  Literature :  One  who  reproduces  or 
describes  nature  or  real   life,  exactly  as  it 
appears  to  him.    (Opposed  to  an  Idealist.) 

2.  Metaph. :  One  who  admits  the  reality  of 
the  external  world.    (Opposed  to  an  Idealist.) 

3.  Philos. :   One  who   supported  the  doc- 
trine of   the    real    existence   of  Universals. 
(Opposed  to  a  Nominalist.) 

re-al-ist'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  realist;  -ic.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of,  realism,  or  the 
realists. 

"  Tourgueneff himself  Is  called  a  realist— the  oea£  of 
the  realittic  school  In  fiction- "— Scribner'i  itaga*ine, 
Jane,  is77.  p.  258, 


re-al-lsf-lc-al-ly,a(/t\     [Eng.  realistic;  -ai, 
•ly.]    In  a  realistic  manner. 

"  Induces  his  Imagination  to  work  r 
Scribner't  Mayutine.  June,  1077.  p.  268. 


,  .1,  t.    [Fr.  realttl,  from  Low  Lat. 
realitatem,  accus.  of  realitas,  from   realis  = 
real  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  realidad;  Ital.  realttd.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  real ;  aniual 
being  or  existence  of  anything ;  truth,  fact,  aa 
opposed  to  mere  appearance. 

"  The  reality  of  the  miracle,  of  the  Egyptian 
magiclaiu."— Boriley  :  Sermon*.  voL  1..  eer.  IL 

2.  That  which  is  real,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  in  imagination  or  appearance  ;  some- 
thing   intrinsically    important,    not    merely 
matter  of  show.    (Cowper :  Hope,  68.) 

*IL  Technically: 

1.  Law ;  The  same  as  REALTY  (q.v.). 

2.  Philat.:  Any  thing  which  does  or  may 
exist  of  itself,  and  is  not  considered  as  form* 
ing  part  of  any  other  thing. 

U  Reality  of  lava  :  A  legal  term  for  all  lawi 
concerning  property  and  things. 

*  re-al-1-ty  (2X  «.   [Fr.  rtaUe.]  [REALTY  (1).] 
Devotion,  loyalty.    (Fuller.) 

re'-al  5z-able,   o.     [Eng.  reaUife);   -able.] 
Capable  of  being  realized. 

"  No  other  equality  U  reaHtabl,  In  the  material  ctr- 
cnmitAncea  of  man  on  earth."— ScrUtner'i  Uayatini, 
Oct.  UT8.  p.  892. 

re-al-i-za'-tlon,   t,      [Fr.  reaHmtion,  from 
rtaliier  =  to  realize  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  realizing  or  making  real ;  the 
state  of  being  realized. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  Into  being  or  action. 

3.  The  act  of  converting  money  into  real 
property. 

4.  The  act  of  converting  property,  as  stocks, 
shares,  &c.,  into  money. 

re'-al  ize,  re'-al-ise,  i:t.  &  i.    [Fr.  rtaUmr, 
frcira  O.  Fr.  real  =  real  (q.v.);  8p.  realizar; 
Ital.  renlizzare.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence, 
being,  or  action. 

"There  have  been  triaU  upon  the  itage. but  few  that 
have  been  r,-alitett  with  greater  accuracy.-  —  Dail* 
Telegraph,  Sept.  23.  18B5. 

2.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence  and 
possession  ;  to  make  tangible  ;  to  acquire  aa 
the  result  of  labour,  exertion,  or  pains ;   to 
gain  :  as,  To  realize  a  profit  from  trading. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality  ;  to 
believe,  consider,  or  treat  as  real ;  to  feel  or 
appreciate   thoroughly  and   vividly   in    th« 
mind ;  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  mean* 
Ing,  force,  or  reality  of. 

4.  To  convert  into  real  estate  ;  to  make  real 
property. 

5.  To  render  fixed  property  available ;  to 
convert  into  money. 

"  Prevented  them  from  rvaHxfcv  their  •ecuriUee."— 
Time*,  March  2».  IftW. 

6.  To  fetch  ;  to  bring  in,  as  a  price. 

t  B.    Intrara. :   To  convert  any  kind   of 
property  into  money. 

re'-al-iz-er,  s.     [Eng.  realizM;  -er.)     On*, 
who  or  that  which  realizes.    (Coleridge.) 

re'-al-ir-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REALIZE.] 

*  re'-al-iz-Xng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  realizing ;  -ly.] 

In  a  realizing  manner  ;  so  as  to  realize. 

re-al-lege',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng   allege 
(q.v.).]    To  allege  a  second  time  or  again. 

re-al-li'-ance,  >.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  alliana 
(<}.v.).  J    A  renewed  alliance. 

*  realllch,  adv.     [REAL  (2),  a.]     Royally. 
(Chaucer.) 

*  re-al-lie',  ».-.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.   ally 
(q.v.).]    To  get  in  order  again  ;  to  compose 
or  form  anew  ;  to  reform.    (Spenser :  F.  Q., 
VII.  vi.  23.) 

re'-al-l?,  *  re-al-lie.  adv.  [Eng.  real  (1) ;  -ly. } 

1.  In  a  real  manner ;  In  reality ;  In  fact  and 
not   in    appearance   only;    actually,    truly, 
Indeed,  in  truth. 

"  The  king  U  really  and  trolj  a  Catholic."—  Hoc, 
aulay :  ilitt.  Enff.,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  In  truth,  indeed.    (Used  as  a  slight  cor- 
roboration  of  an  opinion  or  statement.) 


&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  anlte,  our,  rale,  tall;  try,  Syrian.    *>,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 
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realm,   *  realms,    *  reame,    *  reaume, 
•  reome,  *  rolalme,  *  ryalme,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

realm*,  reaume,  roialme  (Fr.  royaume),  from  a 
Low  Lat.  *  regalimen,  from  Lat.  regalis  (O.  Fr. 
real,  roial;  Fr.  royal)  =  royal,  regal  (q.v.); 
O.  Sp.  realme,  reame  ;  Ital.  reame.} 

I  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  royal  jurisdiction,  territory,  or  extent 
of  government  ;  a  kingdom  ;  the  dominion  of 
a  king. 

"  I  weigh'tl  the  danger,  which  my  realm!  stood  In, 
By  thi.  ,uy  i»ue 


2.  Hence,  generally,  a  province,  a  depart- 
ment, a  region,  a  sphere,  a  domain. 

"  Through  all  the  realmt  of  nonsense  absolute." 
Dryden:  MacFlecknoe,  9. 

t  II.  Zoogeography:  A  term  proposed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (Bull.  Mus.  Camp.  Zool.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  ii.)  for  the  division  of  the  earth 
in  accordance  with  what  he  calls  "  the  law  of 
circumpolar  distribution  of  life  in  zones." 

•  realm   less,  a.     [Kng.  realm;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  a  realm.    (Keats.) 

re-al-ness,   ».      [Eng.    real;    -was.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  real  ;  reality. 

•  re'-al-tfr  (1),  •  re  al-tee,  ».    [O.  Fr.  rialti, 
from  Lat.  regalitatem,  accus.  of  regalitas,  from 
regalia  =  regal  (q.v.)  ;  ItaL  reolta.] 

1.  Royalty. 

"  Ther  may  men  feat  and  realtee  beholde." 

Ctutwxr  :  C.  T..  4.s«. 

2.  Loyalty,  faithfulness. 

"  Where  (alth  and  realty 
Eemaln  not."  Milton  :  P.  L..  »!.  11*. 

if-al-t?  (2),    •  re-al-tle,  ».     [The  same 
word  as  reality  (1).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Reality. 

"  The  nearly  couching  of  each  reoMfa." 

More  :  Li/e  of  the  Soul,  It  19. 

2.  Law: 

(V)  Immobility,    or   the    fixed,  permanent 
nature  of  that  kind  of  property  called  real. 
(2)  Real  property  (q.v.). 

ream  (1),  *  reme,  s.     [A.S.,  cogn.  with  Ger. 

raum.]    Cream  ;  the  cream-like  froth  on  ale. 

"  That  on  U  white  BO  milkes  rente." 

Arthour  A  Merlin,  p.  65. 

ream  (2),  *  reame,  *  reeme,  *  reme,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  raime,  rayme  (Fr.  rame),  from  Arab. 
rizmat  (pi.  rizam)  =  a  bundle.  Cotton  paper 
was  manufactured  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Moors,  hence  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  word.  It.  risma.] 

L  480  sheets  of  paper  of  any  size.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  now  to  count  500  sheets  to 
the  ream.  A  printer's  ream  contains  616 
sheets  ;  a  publisher's  ream  contains  from 
480  to  520  sheets.  [QuiRE  (1),  s.,  1.] 

2.  Hence  used  for  a  large  quantity  of  paper. 

ream  (3),  s.    [RIEM.] 

•  ream  (4),  "  reme,  «.    [A.S.  hream.]    Shout- 
ing, clamour. 

ream  (1),  v.i.     [REAM  (1),  «.]    To  cream,  to 
mantle.    (Scotch.) 

"  Reaming  swau  that  drank  divinely." 

Burnt  :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

•  ream  (2),  *  reme  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  (<i)n«roan.l 
To  stretch  out,  to  extend. 

ream  (3),    *  reme  (2),  v.t.     [A.S.  nimion, 
T$man,  from  rum  =  room  (q.v.);  Icel.  ryma; 
0.  L.  Ger.  nmian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nimman.} 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  stretch. 

"His  perching  homes  are  reamed  a  yard  'beyond 
assize."  A  Herring1!  Tayle  (1598). 

2.  To  enlarge,  to  bevel  out,  as  a  :hole  in 
metal,  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  &c. 

n.  Naut.  :  To  open  for  caulking. 

•  reame,  >.    [REALM.] 

ream  er,  rlm-mer,  >.  [Eng.  ream  (8),  v.  ;  -er.  ] 
A  tool  used  to  enlarge  a  hole,  and  bring  it  to 

•  shape  the  counterpart  of  the  tool,  whether 
cylindrical  or  tapering. 

ream-ing;  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REAM  (3),  ».] 

reaming-bit,  s.    A  broach  of  hardened 

steel,  having  a  taper  form  and  angular  cutting 

edges. 

reaming  Iron,  .•. 
Naut.  :  A  blunt  chisel  used  for  opening  the 

seams  between  the  planking  of  a  ship,  pre- 

paratory to  caulking  them  with  oakum. 


rean,  *  rene,  «.  [RHENE.]  A  furrow,  a 
water-course,  a  gutter. 

re-an'-I-mate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.v.).] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  revive,  to  restore  to  life,  to  resusci- 
tate, as  a  person  dead  or  apparently  dead. 

"  Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse." 

Wordnoorth:  Laodamia. 

2.  To  revive  ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  when 
dull  or  languid ;  to  reinvigorate. 

"Variety  reanimatet   the    attention."— Reynold! : 
DUcourtet,  viii. 

3.  To  give  spirit,  life,  courage,  or  vigour  to  : 
as,  To  reanimate  troops. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  revive. 

••  Keanimatlna    at     this    little    apology."-  Mad. 
ffArblay  :  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  V. 

re-an-i-ma'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
animation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reanimating, 
reviving,  or  restoring  to  life  ;  the  act  of  giving 
life,  spirit,  or  vigour  to ;  the  state  of  being 
reanimated;  renewed  animation,  courage, 
spirit,  or  life. 

re  an-nex',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  annex 
(q.V.).]  To  annex  again  or  anew  ;  to  reunite, 
to  rejoin. 

"  An   ambition   to   repurchase  and  reannex  that 
dutchy."—  Bacon.:  Henry  VII.,  p.  40. 

re-an-nex-a'-tion,  >.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
annexation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reannexing  ; 
the  state  of  being  reannexed. 

*  re-a-nolnt',  v.t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  anoint 
(q.v.).]    To  anoint  a  second  time  or  anew. 

"  Reanotntcd  mounts  th'  Imperial  chair." 

Drayton  :  Miteriet  of  Queen  Margaret. 

*  re'-an-swer  (w  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  answer,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  answer  again  ;  to 
correspond  to  ;  to  compensate,  to  repay  ;  to 
make  amends  for.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  Hi.  6.) 

reap,  *repe,  v.t.  A  i.  [A.S.  rlpan,  rypan: 
cogn.  with  But.  rapen ;  Ger.  raufen;  Goth. 
raupjan ;  A.S.  rip,  ryp=i. reaping,  harvest,  &c.] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grain,  with  a  sickle, 
scythe,  or  reaping-machine  ;  to  cut  down  and 
gather  when  ripe  and  ready. 

"  In  all  other  quarters  the  corn  waa  reaped  down."— 
doldinge :  Ctnar,  p.  104. 

2.  To  cut  down  and  gather  the  crop  of;  to 
clear  of  a  crop,  especially  of  a  grain  crop  :  as, 
To  reap  a  field. 

H.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  shave,  to  shear. 

"  His  chin  new  reaped."    Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  LS. 

2.  To  obtain  as  a  reward  or  return,  or  as 
the  fruit  of  one's  labours  or  exertions. 
"  Of  our  labours  thou  Shalt  reap  the  gain." 

Slakeip. :  »  Henry  VI.,  T.  >. 

B*  Intransitive. : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of 
reaping ;  to  cut  and  gather,  as  a  grain  crop, 
with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 

"  They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bind." 

SAoJbesp.  ;  At  You.  Like  It.  ill.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  receive  the  fruit  or  the  reward 
of  works  or  labour. 

"  They  that  sow  In  tears  shall  reap  in  Joy."— Ptalm 
cxxvL  5. 

reap,  *  reepe,  s.    [REAP,  v.}    A  bundle  of 
corn. 

"  As  my  ch  as  oone  reepe."     Tovmley  Mysteriet,  p.  18. 

reap'-er,  »  rep-er, «.    [Eng.  reap,  v. ;  •«•.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  reaps ;  one  who  cuts  grain  with 
a  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 

2.  Specif. :  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  in 
the  field  ;  a  reaping-machine  (q.v.). 

H.  fig. :  One  who  gathers  in  the  fruit  of 
works  or  labour. 

reap'-lng,  *  rep-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REAP,  ».] 

reaping-hook,  ».  A  curved  blade  of 
steel,  set  in  a  short  handle,  and  used  for  reap- 
ing ;  a  sickle.  (Macaulay :  Horatius,  xiv.) 

reaping-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
reaping  or  cutting  down  grain  in  the  field. 
There  are  numerous  varieties. 

U  Properly  speaking,  the  reaping-hook  (re- 
presented B.C.  1490  in  a  harvest  scene  on  a 
tomb  at  Thebes,  and  still  in  use)  and  the 
scythe  are  reaping-machines ;  but  the  term 


is  generally  confined  to  the  modern  machines, 
in  which  operations  formerly  carried  out 
by  the  human  hand  are  effected  by  machi- 
nery. In  1786,  Pott,  an  Englishman,  made 
a  machine  which  had  a  revolving  cylinder, 
with  rows  of  combs  or  ripples,  which  tore 
off  the  ears  and  discharged  them  into  a  box 
(as  had  been  done  in  Gaul  A.D.  70).  Six  or 
seven  other  machines  followed  in  England 
within  the  next  thirty-six  years.  In  1822  a 
self-sharpening  mowing  machine  was  patented 
in  the  United  States.  In  1827,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bell  invented  a  reaping-machine, 
tried  at  Powrie,  in  Forfar,  and  revived  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  cut  about  an 
acre  an  hour.  In  1852,  after  a  competitive 
trial  held  in  Forfarshire,  it  was  adjudged  to 
be  the  best  then  known.  Between  1852  and 
1874  nearly  three  thousand  patents  for  reap- 
ing machines  were  taken  out  in  the  United 
States.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  are 
M'Cormick's,  invented  about  1831,  and  im- 
proved in  1846,  and  Wood's  reaping  and  auto- 
matic binding  machine,  first  used  in  1874.  At 
a  competition  between  three  reaping  machines, 
held  near  Paris,  in  1855,  the  American  machine 
cut  an  acre  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  Eng- 
lish in  sixty-six  minutes,  and  the  Algerian  in 
seventy-two  minutes. 

re-ap-par'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
apparel,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  clothe  again  or  afresh. 

re-ap-pear",  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  appear 
(q.V.).]  To  appear  again  or  anew. 

"  Long  absent  Harold  reappears  at  last." 

Byron  :  Childe  ttarold,  Hi.  «. 

re-ap-pear'-an9e,  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
appearance  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  re- 
appearing ;  a  second  or  new  appearance. 

re-ap-pli-ea'-tion, ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
application  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reapplying ;  the 
state  of  being  reapplied. 

re-ap-ply',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  apply 
(q.V.).]  To  apply  again  or  afresh. 

re-ap-polnt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ap- 
point (q.v.).]  To  appoint  again  or  anew. 

re-ap-polnt' -mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
appointment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reappointing ; 
the  state  of  being  reappointed  ;  a  second  or 
new  appointment. 

re-ap-poV-tion,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
apportion  (q.v.).]  To  apportion  anew. 

re-  ap-pbV-tion-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Brig,  apportionment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
apportioning  ;  a  second  or  renewed  apportion- 
ment. 

re-ap-proa9h',  v.t.  or  t.  [Pixf.  re-,  and  Eng. 
approach  (q.v.).]  To  approach  again  or  anew. 

rear,  *  rere,  s.  *  a.  [0.  Fr.  riere  =  back- 
ward, behind  ;  Fr.  arriere  (Mid.  Eng.  arere), 
from  Lat.  retro  =  backward ;  re-  =  backward.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1  That  which  is  behind  or  at  the  back ;  the 
last  in  order ;  the  hinder  or  back  part ;  the 
background.  (Generally  used  in  the  phrase* 
at,  in,  or  to  the  rear.) 

"  For  while  one  party  he  opposed. 
His  rear  was  suddenly  elicliieeu. 

Ituller  :  HutWirm.  I.  S. 

2.  Specif. :  That  part  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops  which  stands  or  marches  behind  the 
rest ;  the  part  of  a  fleet  which  is  behind  the 
other  ships.  (Opposed  to  front  or  van.) 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  stationed  in,  or 
coming  at  the  rear  or  back  ;  last,  hinder- 
most  :  as,  a  rear  rank,  a  rear  guard. 

•J  To  firing  up  the  rear:  To  come  last  or 
latest. 

rear-admiral,  *.    [ADMIRAL.] 
rear-front,  ». 

Mil. :  The  rear  rank  of  a  company  or  body 
of  men  when  faced  about  and  standing  in  that 
position. 

rear  guard,  •  rere  guard,  «. 
Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  who  march  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it,  and  bring 
up  stragglers.    (Used  also  figuratively.) 

"  Mr.  Valiant  came  behind,  being  rearguard,  for 
fear  lest  peradventure  some  fiend,  or  dragon,  or  giant* 
or  thief,  should  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  so  do  mia- 
chief."— Bunyan :  filffrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

rear-line,  i. 

Afii. :  The  line  in  the  rear  of  in  army. 


bSH,  bo?;  p<5ut,  Jtfltl;  cat,  cell,  ohonu,  obln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  |hl«;  Bin,  ay;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-Alan,  -tlan  =  i*")"     -tlon,  -  »ion  =  than ;    tion,    jion  =  zaun.    -clous,  -tious,    sioua  =  ah  us.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bei.  del. 
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rear  rank,  *. 

Mil. :  Th«  line  or  rank  of  a  body  of  troops 
which  is  in  the  rear. 

rear-vault,  *. 

Arch.;  A  small  vault  interposed  between 
the  tracery  or  ^lass  of  a  window  and  the  iiim-r 
face  of  the  wall. 

rear,  *  rere,  rare,  a.  [RARE  (2),  a.] 

*  rear,  adv.    [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  rather  (q.v.).'] 
Early. 

"  Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  to  rear  I" 

Gay:  Sh,-ph«ard't  Week,  past.  L 

*  rear  (1),  ».t    [REAR,  «.]    To  place  or  set  in 

the  rear. 

"  We  cannot  flunk  and  rear  our  discourses  with 
military  allusiona,"— Scott :  Sermon  before  A  rtiU.  Com. 
pony. 

rear  (2),  *  rere,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  n£ran,  for 
r&aan  =•  to  make  to  rise,  a  causal  form  from 
risan  =  to  rise  ;  IceL  reisa  =  to  raise.  Hear 
and  raise  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  become  erect ;  to 
'  raise ;  to  lift  up  ;  to  elevate. 

**  High  In  his  hands  he  reared  the  gulden  bowl." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyttey  xxlL  14. 

2.  To  cause  to  rise  by  building;  to  cou- 
ftruct,  to  raise,  to  build. 

"  Lette  a  fair  tabernacle  in  honour  of  hym  rere," 

Robert  of  (Jloucnttr,  p.  20. 

*  3.  To  move  upwards :  to  cause  to  pass 

higher. 

"  Up  to  a  hill  anon  hU  steps  he  renr'tt." 

Milton:  P.  IL.  IL  284. 

*  4.  To  set  in  a  high  place;  to  place  high. 

**  Rear  It  [his  head!  In  the  place  your  father' a  stands." 
5A«*«tp.  :  S  Henry  VI.,  IL  «. 

5.  To  bring  up  to  maturity,  as  young ;  to 
cherish,  to  foster,  to  educate,  to  Instruct. 

"  I'll  not  rear  another'!  Issue." 

SHaketp.:  Winter's  T&U,  li  a, 

6.  To  raise ;  to  breed,  as  cattle,  &c. 
*7.  To  exalt,  to  elevate,  to  raise. 

•*  Charity  decent,  modest,  easy.  kind. 
Softens  the  high,  and  reart  the  abject  mind." 

Prior.   (ToOd.) 

*  8.  To  rouse. 

"From  o  strete  tyl  another  ririd  up  al  the  town," 
Chaucer  it) :  TaUo/Bcryn. 

*  9.  To  obtain,  to  take  away. 

•"  He  ID  an  open  turney  lately  held 

Fro  me  the  honour  of  th.it  game  did  reart." 

Spenttr:  P.  «.,  IV.  Tt  C 

MO.  To  stir  up ;  to  excite,  to  raise. 

"  Would  afterwards  afresh  the  sleeping  evil  rtarv." 
Spent*-:  F.  Q.,  IV.  t  M. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  rise  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a 
Tiorse  ;  to  assume  an  erect  position. 

"  lie  rean  upright,  cnrreta,  and  leaps," 

Xhaketp,  :  Venut  A  Adonis.  279. 

*  rear  dorse,  '  rear   doss,  *.    [REREDOS.] 
An  open  hearth  for  fire  without  a  grate. 

rear'-er,  s.    tEng.  rear,  v. ;  -er.)    One  who  or 

that  which  rears. 

"Pholoe,  the  rearer  of  the  steed.* 

Lewit:  Btatitu ;  Thebaid  x. 

re-ar'-giie,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  argve 
(q.v.).  J  To  argue  again  or  anew  ;  to  argue 
over  again. 

rear  -mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REAB  (2),  v.] 

rearing  bit,  s. 

Manage:  A  bit  having  a  curved  month- 
piece,  which  forms  the  flattened  side  of  a  ring, 
to  each  side  of  which  are  attached  driving- 
rein  rings,  while  on  the  lower  side  is  another 
ring  of  the  same  size,  into  which  the  martin- 
gale-strap is  buckled,  to  prevent  the  horse 
lifting  his  head  when  rearing. 

*  rear'-ly',  adv.   [Eng.  rear,  adv. ;  ~ly.}   Early, 
soon.    (Fletcher.) 

rear-most,  a.     [Eng.    rear,    s.,  and  most.] 
Furthest  in  the  rear  or  from  the  front ;  last. 
"  These  of  the  rearmott  only  left  behind." 

Roue  :  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  lit 

rear  mouse,  IL    [REREMOUSE.] 

re  ar-range',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ar- 
range (q.v./.]  To  arrange  anew  or  afresh. 

re  ar-range'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng, 
arrangement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rearranging; 
the  state  of  being  rearranged. 

rear1- ward,  *  rere- ward, '  rere-warde, 

s.  &  a.  [Short  for  nrereviarde,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
arere  =  behind,  and  warde  =  a  guard.  Rear- 
ward and  rear-guard  are  thus  doublets.] 


A.  At  substantive  : 

1.  The  rear-guard  ;    the  part  of  an   army 
which  marches  in  the  rear  ;  the  last  truop. 

**  I  brought  a  squadron  of  our  readiest  shot, 
From  out  our  rearward,  to  begin  the  fight  " 

Dryden  :  Spanish  Tru-jedy,  1. 

2.  The  rear  or  latter  part  of  anything  ;  the 
tail  end  ;  the  train  behind. 

"  Lord  Dacre,  with  hU  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight.7' 

Scott  ;  Marmion,  vL  24. 

B.  As  adj.  :   At,  in,  or  towards  the  rear  ; 
rear. 

re  as-cend't  v.t.  &  t.     [Pref.   re-,   and  Eng. 
ascend  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  rise,  ascend,  or  mount 
again. 

"  If  onr  Deliverer  op  to  heaven 

Must  rfntcfnii."          M\!t  -n  :  P.  L..  zll.  480. 


B.  Trans.  :  To  mount  or  ascend  into  again. 

"  He  mount*  aloft,  and  reainendi  the  skies." 

Additon;  Owid;  Uttamorphom  11L 

*  re  as^en'-sion,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ascension  (q.v.>]    The  act  of  reascending;  a 
remounting. 

*  re  assent',  *.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ascent 
(q.v.).]    A  returning  ascent  ;  an  acclivity. 

"  Hence  the  declivity  U  sharp  and  short, 
And  inch  the  reatcent."        Cotoper:  1'atk,  I.  827. 

reas'-in,  *  r  c»  on,  "  res-oun,  *  r  els  un, 

».  4  a,  [O.  Fr.  raisun,  reson  (Pr.  raison),  from 
Lat.  rationem,  acous.  of  ratio  =  reckoning,  reu- 
son,  from  ratus,  pa.  par.  of  reor=  to  think  ; 
8p.  razon;  Port,  razain,  razao;  I  tal.ru/;  tone.] 

[RATE,    «.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  8. 


The  word  reason  iUelf  Is  far  from  being  precise  In 
.„  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  discourse  it 
denotes  that  power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth 


from  falsehood,  and  right  from  wrotix.  and  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for  the  attainment 
of  particular  end*."—  Stettart  ;  Of  th«  Human  Mind. 

2.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ; 
reasoning  ;   ratiocination  ;    the   deduction  of 
consequences  from  premises  ;  right  judgment. 

"When  she  [the  «oulj  rates  things,  and  moves  from 

ground  to  ground, 
The  name  of  Heatvti  she  obtains  by  this." 

Daviet  :  Immortality  of  the  Saul. 

3.  That  which  is  in  accordance  with  or  con- 
formable to  right  judgment  or  the  principles 
of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"Thou  speak  wt  re<uon." 
Shakeip.  :  Murh  Ado  About  Nothing,  T.  L 

i.  Hence,  specifically  : 

(1)  That  which  la  reasonable,  right,  Just,  or 
fair  ;  that  which  reason  dictates  or  suggests. 

"  I  shall  do  that  that  U  reason."—  Shaketv.  :  Merry 
Wi»e*  of  Windtor,  L  L 

(2)  Moderation;  moderate  claims,  demands, 

or  pretensions. 

"The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  Franc*  to 
refiton."  —  A  dditon. 

*  5.  Argumentation,  discourse,  speech. 

"  Flesh  stays  no  farther  rtaton,  " 

.  :  Sonnet  LSI. 


6.  A  motive,  ground,  or  cause  acting  upon 
the  mind;  the  basis  or  ground  for  any  opinion, 
conclusion,  or  determination  ;  that  which  is, 
or  is  alleged  or  supposed  to  be,  the  ground  or 
motive.    (1  Peter  iiL  15.) 

7.  An  efficient  cause  ;  a  final  cause  ;  ex- 
planation ;  that  which  explains  or  accounts 
for  anything.    (Joshua  ix.  13.) 

*  8.  Used   elliptically  for,  There  is  good 
reason  for  it. 

"  He  Is  prepared,  and  reaton.  too,  he  should." 

Shaketp,  :  Kins/  John,  T.  i. 

*9.    Relation   between   quantities;   ratio, 
proportion.    (Barrow.) 

*  10.  The  act  of  reckoning. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist. :  On  November  10, 1793,  the  French 
National  Convention  ordered  the  worship  of 
the  Goddess  of  Reason.    Madame  Maillard, 
selected  as  such  a  goddess,  was  drawn  on  a 
splendid  car  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
to  receive  homage  from  the  multitude.     For 
some    time   afterwards    that    cathedral  was 
designated  the  Temple  of  Reason. 

2.  Logic:  The  premise  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  and  especially  the  minor  premise. 

8.  Metaph. :  The  power  of  thinking  con- 
secutively ;  the  power  of  passing  in  mental 
review  all  the  facts  and  principles  bearing  on 
a  subject,  and,  after  carefully  considering  their 


bearings,  drawing  conclusions  in  many  caset 
conformable  with  truth.  Reason,  weighing 
facts,  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  calcu- 
lates eclipses,  weighs  the  planets,  ascertain* 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun,  and  even 
of  more  distant  worlds.  It  can  exercise  itselt 
on  the  most  abstract  and  spiritual  theories,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  a  simpler  character.  Reid 
(Essay  vi.,  ch.  iii.)  distinguished  between 
reason  and  judgment,  considering  the  sphere 
of  the  former  to  be  propositions  capable  of 
demonstration.  Stewart  (Philosophy  Human 
Mind,  pt.  ii.,  Prelim.  Observ.)  considered  tha 
word  reason  as  ambiguous.  In  common  dis- 
course it  denotes  the  power  of  discriminating 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  ri^ht  from  wrong. 
To  these  he  adds  the  power  of  devising  means 
to  accomplish  ends ;  or  reason  may  bo  limited 
to  the  power  of  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood ;  or  it  may  be  used  of  our  rational  power 
in  general,  or  of  the  discursive  faculty  alone. 
Brown  (Phil.  Hum.  Mind.,  lect.  H.)  thinks 
that  there  is  no  faculty  of  reason,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  neries  of  relative  sugges- 
tions. Immanuel  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
.Reason  appeared  1781.  [KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHY.] 
Mill  (Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.)  considers  reasoning 
in  its  extended  sense  to  be  synonymous  witli 
inference,  and  divides  it  Into  induction,  i.e.t 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
ratiocination,  reasoning  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars. Formerly  it  was  believed  that  of 
the  whole  visible  creation  man  alone  wan 
capable  of  reasoning ;  but  Darwin  (Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  considers  that  only  a  few 
persons  now  dispute  that  animals  possess 
some  power  of  reason.  Their  actions  may  be 
due  to  instinct,  or  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
the  last  named  principle  being  connected  with 
reason. 

*  B.  At  adj. :  Reasonable.    (Bacon.) 

IT  (1)  Tn  reason,  in  all  reason :  In  justice  or 
fairness  ;  with  due  regard  to  reason. 

*  (2)  To  do  reason  (Fr.  faire  raison) :  To  do 
satisfaction. 

"  At  thy  request  I  will  do  reaton,  any  reason,"— 
Shaketp.  :  Tcmpett,  Iii.  2. 

*  (3)  To  give  or  yield  reason :  To  give  ac- 
count ;  to  account. 

"  And  I  seye  to  yon  that  of  every  ydel  word  that 
men  spelcen  :  thei  echul  pride  retouti  thereof  io  the  day 
of  doom."—  tVycUft:  Matt.  xU. 

(4)  To  have  reason  (Fr.  avoir  raison) :  To  be 
right 

"Mr.  Mechlin  fcu  reatem."—  Foot*:  The  Commit- 
mry.  iii.  i. 

'  (5)  There  it  no  reason  but:  It  Is  necessary  ; 
it  cannot  be  helped  ;  of  necessity. 

"  Thtre  it  no  rtaton  but  I  shall  be  blind." 

ti\aketp.  :  Tvo  GtntUmm  of  Verona.  IL  i. 

rea$'  6"n,   *  res  on,  r.i.  ft  t.     [REASON,  s. 
Fr.  raisonner ;  Sp.  razonar ;  Ital.  ruzionare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  or  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason  ; 
to  ratiocinate ;  to  deduce  consequences  from 
premises. 

"  fifason  thtu  with  Ufa." 

Mtaketp. ;  M*aiure/or  Jftantn,  L  L 

2.  To  argue,  to  debate ;  to  set  forth  proposi- 
tions and  the  inferences  from  them ;  to  discuss 
a  proposition  by  adducing  premises  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  them.    (Acts  xxiv.  25.) 

*  3.  To  discourse,  to  talk,  to  converse. 
"  Reaton  with  the  fellow  where  he  heard  thin." 

8bajc4*p. :  CorioloMiu,  IT.  C 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  examine,  debate,  or  canvass  by  argu- 
ments ;  to  discuss,  to  argue. 

"  I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  wlU  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning." 

ShaJutp.  :  Richard  Til.,  L  4 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument : 
as,  To  reason  one  out  of  an  opinion. 

*  3.  To  support  with  reasons  or  arguments ; 
to  plead  for. 

"  This  buy  that  cannot  tell  what  be  would  bar*. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  bauds,  for  fellowship, 
Doth  r'-mon  our  petition  witb  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  'f 

tfhakttp.  •  Coriolanut,  r.  S. 

rea$'  on  a  ble,  *  res  on  a  ble,  a.     [Fr, 

raisonnable,  from  Lat.  rationabilis ;  Sp.  razon- 
able;  Ital.  raxionabile.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason ;  endued 
with  reason  ;  rational :  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

2.  Governed  by,   or  acting  In  accordance 
with  reason ;  amenable  to  reason  or  common 
sense ;  not  extravagant  or  excessive  in  ideas, 
opinions,  or  notions. 

"  A  man  is  more  rftonaolt 
Than  woman  in."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,02*, 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  »  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  few. 


reasonableness— rebaptist 


.1S1I9 


Bitt.  tmg..  cb.  in. 

4    Not  exceeding   the    bounds  of   reason, 
tirness,  or  common  sense  ;  not  extravagant, 


S.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to  reason; 
imtionsl  ;  not  unreasonable  or  extravagant. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude."- Mataulay : 
Hist.  Img..  cb.  ill. 

4 

fairness,  u»  w«»»««»"- *  —  - 

excessive     or   immoderate;    f»ir,    equitable, 
in.-l.mte :  as,  a  reasonable  claim,  a  reasonable 
law  or  rulo. 
5  Tolerable,  moderate ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

"  "A*  *  £  ^^r^^'ofwsor,  11L  8. 

B.  Moderate  in  price  ;  not  excessive  or  ex- 
travagant in  price. 

"Feeding  materials  of  all I  kind,  are  nnnsually 
reasonable  Just  now.  —field,  Oct.  a,  1BW. 

•J  Iteaionable  and  probable  cause  : 

Law  •  A  plea  raised  in  defending  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment.  It  is  that  there  was 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  giving  one 
into  custody. 

*  reasonable-aid.  «. 

Law  •  A  duty  claimed  by  a  feudal  lord  from 
his  tenants  to  aid  him  in  marrying  his  daughter. 
reas'-«Sn-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  reasonable; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable  ; 
arreeableness  to  reason  ;  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  in  conformity  with,   or  supported 
and    justified    by,    reason;    conformity    to 
rational  principles. 

••  The  consistency  and  reasonableness  at  the  doc- 
trine."— Borsley:  Sermons,  vol.  li..  ser.  14. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable, 
fair,  moderate,  or  equitable;  freedom  from 
extravagance  or  excess  ;  fairness. 

"  There  was  a  patience  a  reasonableness,  a  good 
»tnre?a%ood  fal£h.  which  nobody  had  anticipated." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxil. 

*3.  The  faculty  of  reasoning;  reason, 
rationality. 

"  Patriclus  and  some  others  have  been  bold  to  make 
reasonableness  not  the  specinc  di  fference  of  the  humane 
nat»re."— Bale:  Ong.  of  Mankind,  p.  le. 

rens  on  a-bljr, adv.   [E^g.  reasonable);  -ly.] 
1    In  a'reasonable  manner ;  in  conformity 
with  or  agreeably  to   reason ;   consistently 
with  reason. 

"  Reasonably  oblige  the  author  to  jay  somewhat  In 
defence."— Dryden  :  Reliaio  Laid.  (Pref.) 

2.  In  a  reasonable  manner  or  degree ;  not 
extravagantly  or  excessively  ;  moderately. 

3.  Tolerably,    moderately,  ia   a   moderate 
degree,  fairly. 

"  If  we  can  by  Industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
versonZriasonally  perfect  in  the  language  and  pro- 
imnclatlou."— Bolder :  Elements  of  Speech. 

reos   6n  or,  a.     [Eng.  reason,  v. ;  -«r.]    One 
who  reasons  or  argues  ;  an  arguer. 

"  Diderot  le  an  elegant  writer  and  subtle  reasoner." 
—Goldsmith  :  Polite  Leamtna.  ch.  viii. 

•rias'-6n-ful,*res-on-fal,<i.  [Eng.reaexm; 
Reasonable. 


2.  Against  reason  or  common  sense ;   un- 
reasonable ;  senseless. 

"Hapuy  combination  of  external  circumstances, 
and  other  such  rnumiuess  phrasee  as  may  seem  to  ex. 
pUm  the  frame  of  the  universe  apart  from  mmd.  - 
Blattie:  Self-Culture,  p.  CO. 

re  as  som'-blage  (age  as  Kg),  s.  [Pref. 
re",  and  Eng.  assemblage  (q.v.).]  A  renewed 
or  fresh  assemblage. 

"  New  beings  arise  from  the  reassemtlaae  of  the 
scattered  part*"— Barns:  Three  Treatises.  Note  7. 

re  as-sem  ble,  v.t.  &  (.     [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eiig.  assemble  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  assemble  afresh ;  to  collect 
together  again. 

••JfcuJ««ro6M"»ouraffllctedl>owers.- 

Milton :  P.  L..\.  IBS. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assemble  or  come  together 
again. 

re  as  serf,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  assert 
(q.'v.).]  To  assert  anew. 

••  With  equal  fury,  and  with  eona!  fame, 
Shall  great  Ulyraes  reassert  his  claim. 

Pope:  Homer ;  Odyssey  xvu.  147. 

re-as-ser'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
assertion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reasserting ;  a 
repeated  or  renewed  assertion  of  the  same 
thing. 

re-as-sess'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
assessment  (q.v.).]  A  fresh  or  repeated  assess- 
ment. 

re-as-sign'  to  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Ens  assign  (q.v.).]  To  assign  back;  to 
transfer  back  or  to  another  that  which  has 
been  assigned. 

re-as-slgn'-ment,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

assignment  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  reassigning ; 

the  state  of  being  reassigned. 
«  re-as-slm'-fl-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

assimilate   (q.v.).]     To   assimilate   anew   or 

afresh. 


ro-at  tach  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oOoe* 
(q.'v.).]  To  attach  anew  or  afresh. 

ri-at-taoh'-ment,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
attachment  (q.v.>]  The  act  of  reattaching  ; 
the  state  of  being  reattached  ;  specif.,  m  law, 
a  second  attachment  of  one  who  was  formerly 
attached  and  dismissed  the  court  sine  die, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  justices  or  from 
some  such  cause. 

re-at  tain',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  attain 
(q.'v.).]  To  attain  to,  gain,  or  procure  again. 

11  III'.'!  reattalnt  again 
Th.t  ,hlch  .gain  wa, 


*  reas'-6n-ful-l#,  *  reas-on-lul-11,  adv. 
[Eng.  nasonjul, :  -il/.]    Reasonably. 

*'  Bo  then  reiuonfutlt  maye  we  sey.  that  mercy  both 
right  and  lawe  passeth."-CTi.iu<*r.-  Testament  of 
Loee,  bk.  111. 

reas  6n  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».    [REASON,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  parttelp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  exercising  the 
faculty  of  reason ;  the  act  or  faculty  of  em- 
ploying reason  in  argument;  argumentation, 
ratiocination ;  reasoning  power. 

2.  The  reasons  or  arguments  employed  by 
one  who  reasons  or  argues ;  the  proofs  or 
arguments  relied  on  by  a  disputant. 

"  This  reasoning,  which  wa«  in  truth  M  umuuwer- 
able  »<  that  of  Euclid,  brought  the  debate  to  a  apeedy 
close."— Macaulai/ :  Hat.  Knff..  ch.  xv. 

3.  Disputation,  discussion,  argumentation. 
(Ads  xxviii.  27.) 

« reas'-on-ist,  >.      [Eng.    reason;   •**.]     A 
follower  of  reason  ;  a  rationalist. 

••  Such  persons  are  now  commonly  called  reasor.iitt 
and  rationalists,  to  distinguish  them  front  true 
Jeasoners  and  rational  irquire™."-  Walerland : 
Wort*,  rill.  67. 

•  reos  on-less,  a.    [Eng.  reowm  ;  -Jess.] 

1.  Destitute  or  void  of  reason ;  Irrational ; 
incapable  of  reasoning. 

"  Things  reasonlrn  thus  wam'd  by  nature_be, 
Yet  I  devoured  the  bait  was  laid  for  me. 

Druyton  :  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 


*  re-as-sim-ill-a'-tloii,  «.     .. 

Eng".  assimilation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  reas- 
sinSlating ;  the  state  of  being  reassimilated. 

*  re-as-so-ol'-ate  (o  as  sh),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-, 
and 'Eng.  associate  (q.v.).]    To  bring  together 
or  into  company  again. 

"  But  some  euyll  disposyd,  which  In  suspedous  eon. 
gregaclon  euer  vse  to  exyte  and  styre  the  people .  vnto 
"obbynge  and  other  vnlelull  actis,  reauociate  them. 
— fabyan,  vol.  il.  (an.  1399). 

re  as  sume',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  assume 
(q.'v.).]  To  assume  again ;  to  resume ;  to  take 

"  Even  now  to  reaaume  the  Imperial  mien  " 

llyron  :  Childe  Bat-old,  ill.  K. 

re-as-sump'-tlon  (p  silent),  «.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  assumption  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
assuming  ;  a  new  or  second  assumption. 

re-as-sur'-an9e  (sur  as  shiir),  «.    [Pref. 
re-',  and  Eng'.  assurance  (q.v.).J 
1.  A  repeated  or  renewed  assurance. 
*  2.  Reinsurance. 

"  No  reassurance  shall  be  lawful  except  the  former 
insurer  shall  be  insolvent,  a  bankrifpt.  or  dead.  — 
BlacfatoHe :  Comment.,  bit.  it.,  ch.  six 

re  as  sure'  (siir  as  shiir),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  assure  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  assure  anew  ;  to  give  fresh  courage  or 
assurance  to  ;  to  free  from  fear  or  alarm. 

"  Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair." 

llyron  :  Corsair,  il.  6. 

2.  To  reinsure  (q.v.). 

••  Ere  'Us  too  late  wleh'd  health  to  reassure." 

Churchill :  Gotham,  bk.  ill. 

re-as-sur'-er  (siir  as  shiir),  >.  [Eng.  n- 
ossur(e)  ;  -er.\  One  who  reassures. 

reas'-tt-ne'sB,  ».  [Eng.  reasty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reaaty  or  rancid ; 
rancidness. 

reas'-tjf,  "reaa-tye,  o.    [BWOTT.]    Rusty, 

rancid.    (Applied  to  dry  meat) 


re  a'-ta,  ».  [Sp.]  A  raw-hide  rope,  nsed  in 
Mexico  and  California  for  lassoing  horses  or 
mules. 

reate,  >.  [Qer.  riet,  reid.]  A  term  applied  to 
several  varieties  of  water-weeds,  as  the  float- 
ing Water  Crow-foot,  Ranunculus  fluitans. 

"  To  kill  water-weeds,  as  water-lilies,  candocks.  reau, 
and  bulrushes."— WoWon  :  Angler. 


rS-at-tempf  (p  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  attempt  (q.v.).]  To  attempt  again  or  » 
second  time. 

"  Disposing  of  his  voyage  then  to  be  reattemf&d."— 
Backluyt:  Voyages,  ill.  158. 

Be'-au-mnr,  s.  [Rene  Antoine  Ferchault  «te 
Reaumur,  '16S3-1757,  entomologist  and  physi 
cist.]  (S(ee  compound.) 

Reaumur's  scale,  s. 

Thermology:  A  scale  fora  thermometer,  In 
which,  the  two  fixed  points  being  as  in  the 
Centigrade,  the  division  is  into  eighty  instead 
of  a  hundred  parts.  It  is  still  occasionally 
used. 
re-au-mur'-I-a,  «.  [REAUMUR.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Reaumurlacea) 
(q  v  )  At  Alexandria  the  bruised  leaves  of 
Seaumuria  vcrmiculata  are  applied  externally, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  given  internally,  as  a 
cure  for  the  itch. 

re-au-mur-I-a'-cS-w,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
reaumurHp.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot.  :  Reaumuriads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens  alliance  Guttifernles.  Small  shrubs, 
with  fleshy,  scale  -  like  exstipulate  leaves, 
covered  with  resinous  sunk  glands.  Flowers 
surrounded  by  imbricated  bracts  ;  petals  live, 
hvpogynous,  with  unequal  sides;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite,  monadelphous  or  polya- 
delphous. Fruit  capsnlar,  two-  to  flve-valved, 
two  to  five-celled,  seeds  definite  in  each  cell. 
From  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
salt  plains  of  temperate  Asia.  Known  genera 
three,  species  four.  (Lindley.) 

re-au-mur'-I-ad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  remmwrUa)  ; 
Eiig.  sun",  -od.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Reaumuriaceffi.    (Lindley.) 

*  reave  *  reve,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  red/ton  =  to 
spoil,  to  despoil,  from  <redf=  clothing  .  .  . 

"  plunder  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  raufa  =  to  rob, 
from  rauf  =  spoil  ;  Ger.  rauben  =  to  rob. 
Reave  and  rob  are  doublets.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  take  away,  as  by  stealth  or  violence. 

"  Next  we  reaae  thy  sword." 

Beaum.t  no.  :  Xnight  if  Halt*.  T. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

"  Butcher  sire,  that  retaet  his  son  of  life." 

ShaJtesp.  :  Venut  *  Adonis,  T«. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rob,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

••  To  sltok  thro'  slaps,  an'  ream  an'  steal." 

Burns:  Death  of  Poor  Afatlte. 

TeaV-er,  Tev'-er,  *reyv-er,  s.  [Eng. 
reot<e)  ;  -er.}  One  who  robs,  steals,  or 
plunders  ;  a  robber. 

"  Thei-e  Is  nother  .  .  .  robbers  nor  rwiwf."—  «•<• 
ners:  Froiuart;  Cronyele,  vol.  It.,  ch.  xxlll. 

v.t.     [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng.  mow 


e-a-vo,  v.t.         re.   re-,  an 
(q.'v.).]    To  avow  again  or  anew. 


re-a-wake',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  amkt 
(q.'v.).]    To  awake  again. 

re'-bab,  re'-beb,  ».    [REBEO.] 

•  re  band' -ed,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  banded.] 

Adorned  with  bands. 

••  RebandeA  with  nettee  of  silver."—  Hatt:  Chrmldf 

»  re  ban'  Ish,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  banisk 
(q.v.).]    To  banish  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  Keepe  our  rebanlshed  fugitives  from  returning."— 
Bp.  Ball :  A  Censure  of  Travell.  I  18. 

*  re-toap'-tisrn,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bap- 
tism (q.v.).]'  A' second  or  repeated  baptism. 

1  ri-bap'-tfot,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

'.]    Oi 
tized. 


(q.v.).]    One  who  baptizes  again  ;  one  who  is 
rebaptizei" 


"Some  tor  rebarttsl  him  bespatter." 

T.  Brown  :  Works,  iv.  170. 
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rebaptization— rebound 


*  re-bap-tf-za'-tion,  *.     [Fr.  rebaptisation.] 
A  second  baptism ;  renewal  of  baptism. 

"  In  maintain ance  of  retniptiiation,  their  argument* 
arc  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not  any  part  of 
the  church  of  Christ "—Booker:  EccUt.  Polity.  V*.  v.. 
|«1. 

*  re  bap-tize',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bap- 
tize (q.v.).]    To  baptize  a  second  time. 

"  HU  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptifed  him." 
Byron  ;  Beppo,  98. 

H  From  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  to  rebap- 
tize  (i.e.,  to  baptize  a  person  validly  baptized) 
is  to  commit  a  sacrilege.  In  all  cases,  bow- 
ever,  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament,  from  any  cause,  conditional 
baptism  is  given.  The  condition  (Si  non  a 
baptizatus)  is  now  always  expressed,  though 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it  was  only 
Implied. 

*  re-bap-ti*'-er,  5-     lEng-  rebapti^e) ;  -«T.] 
One  who  rebaptizes ;  an  Anabaptist  (q.v.). 

"  There  were  Adamite*  in  former  time*  and  rebap- 
tte*rt."-ltov>ttl.;  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let  2». 

*  re  -bar-bar  -i-za'-tion,  *.    [Eng.  rebar- 
bari£(e) ;  -ation.]     The  act  of  rebarbarizing ; 
the  state  of  being  reduced  again  to  barbarism. 

*  re-bar'-bar-ixe,  v.t.    [Pref.  r*-,  and  Eng. 
barbarize  (q.v.).]     To  reduce  ngain  to  a  state 
of  barbarism;   to  make  barbarous  a  second 
time. 

r6  bate ,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  rebatre,  from  re*  = 
back,  and  batre  (Fr.  battre),  from  Low  Lat. 
bateo  ;  Lat.  batno  =  to  beat.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  blunt ;  to  deprive  of  sharpness 
or  keenness  ;  to  blunt ;  to  render  obtuse. 

"  He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  hit  natural  edge." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  r. 

2.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish,  to  reduce ;  to 

deduct  or  make  a  discount  from. 

*  3.  To  abate,  to  lessen. 

"  I  xal  sey  here  the  same  here  sorvrys  to  rebate." 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  T«. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  abate ;  to  draw  back. 

"  He  began  a  little  to  rebate  from  certain  point*  of 
popery."— Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  1.62L 

rfibate  (1), «.    [RABBET.] 

re  bate  (2),  *.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  the 
same  as  rebate,  3.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  used  In  pave- 
ments. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  handle  for 
beating  mortar. 

rfc-bate'  (3), «.    [RJEBATB,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Diminution,  lessening,  abate- 
ment. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  Abatement  In  price ;  discount, 
deduction. 

"  Rebate  [Is]  the  abating  from  the  Interest  of  money 
In  consideration  of  prompt  payment."— Jacob :  Law 
Dictionary. 

2.  Her. :  A  diminution  or  abatement  of  the 
bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  when  the  top  or 
point  of  a  weapon  is  broken  off,  or  a  part  of  a 
cross  cut  off. 

If  Rebate  and  discount : 

Arith. :  A  rule  by  which  abatements  and 
discounts  upon  ready-money  payments  are 
calculated. 

rS-bat'-e'd,  a.    [REBATE  (3),  8.] 

Her. :  Having  the  points  broken  off  or  cut 
short. 

*re  bate'-ment.  5.    [Eng.  rebate,  v. ;  -ment.] 
Diminution,  rebate. 

"  He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about  [In  the  mar- 
gin, narrowing*  or  rebaltmentt\"—l  Kingt  vi.  6. 

*  re  ba  to,  *.  [RABATO.]  A  kind 
of  ruff 

f  "  Spangles,   embroideries,  shadows, 

rebatoes.—  Burton :  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy, p.  478. 

*  re-beat'-en,  a.   [Pref.  re-,  and 
Efig.   beaten  (q.v.).]    Beaten  or 
driven  back. 

"  Rebcattn    backc    apon    hlnuelfe 

•gum 

Spenser  :  F.  0,,  VI.  vll(.  10. 

re'-bSc.  re  beck,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

rebec,  rebebe,  from  Ital.  ribecca, 
ribebba,  from  Pers.  rubdb.} 

Music:  The  English  name  of  a  three-stringed 
Instrument  played  with  a  bow.  It  was  of  Ara- 
bian or  Turkish  origin,  and  in  its  earliest  form 


it  probably  had  a  long  neck  and  small  round 
body,  made  of  cocoa-nut  shell,  or  some  such 
material,  over  which  parchment  was  stretched 
to  fonn  the  sound-board.  After  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  the  third  string  was  added, 
for  although  the  Persians  have  now  a  three* 
stringed  rebab,  the  older  fonn  was  probably 
only  two-stringed.  After  its  introduction  into 
England,  the  rebec  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  viol,  of  which  it  was  the  precursor. 

"  When  the  merry  belli  ring  round, 
And  the  Jocund  rebtck*  sound." 

Milton :  L  Allegro,  M. 

*  RS-beV-ca. *.    [See  def.]    A  name  given  to 

the  leader  of  certain  Welsh  rioters  in  1843, 
whose  object  was  to  demolish  turnpike  gates. 
The  leader  and  his  followers  were  dressed  in 
women's  clothes,  and  were  known  as  ".Rebecca 
and  her  daughters."  The  name  was  taken 
from  Rebekah,  the  bride  of  Isaac,  When  she 
left  her  father's  house.  Lahan  and  his  family 
"blessed  her,"  and  said,  "  Thou  art  our  sister 
...  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
that  hate  them  "  (Gen.  xziv.  60). 

*  Re-bee' -ca-ism,  «.    [Eng.  Rebecca ;  -ism.} 

The  practices  or  principles  of  the  Rebeccaites. 

*  Re-bec'-ca-ite,  8.    [Eng.  Rebecca;  -ite.}    A 
member  of  the  Rebecca  association. 

Te-bekko,  s.    [REBEC.] 

rebel,  *  r  cb  ell,  o.  ft  *.  [Fr.  rebelle,  from 
Lat.  rebellem,,  accus.  of  rebeliis  =  rebellious, 
renewing  war,  from  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
Wtom  =  war ;  O.  Sn.  rebelU,  rebeU;  8p. 
rebfhie ;  Ital.  ribelle,  ribello.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Rebellious. 

"  To  think  that  Osar  bean  such  rebel  blood* 

ShalUsp.  :  Julius  Cottar,  iiL  L 

B.  At  substantive : 

1.  One  who  revolts  from  or  opposes  the  law- 
ful government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
as  by  renouncing  its  authority,  or  by  taking 
up  arras  against  it ;  one  who  defies  and  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  authority  to  which  he  is  law- 
fully subject ;  a  revolter,  an  insurgent. 

*  2.  One  who  refuses  to  obey  any  superior  ; 
one  who  defies  or  sets  at  nought  the  order  of  a 
court.    (Bouvier.) 

rS  beT,  "re-belle,  *.<.  [Fr.  rebelter,  from 
Lat.  rebello,  from  rebeliis  =  rebel  (q.v.);  8p. 
rebelar;  Port,  rebellar ;  ItaL  rebeUare.] 

1.  To  rise  up  against  the  authority  to  which 
one  owes  allegiance ;  to  renounce  the  authority 
of,  or  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of 
lawfully  constituted  authorities. 

"  Twelve  yearn  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  In  the 
thirteenth  rear  they  rebelled"— Qt*.  ilv.  4. 

2.  To  defy  or  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  a 
superior  ;  to  shake  off  subjection. 

"  Grief  and  fondness  In  my  breast  rebrl.m 

Johnson:  London. 

3.  To  turn  with  loathing  or  disgust;  to  con- 
ceive a  loathing :  as,  The  stomach  rebels  at 
nauseous  food. 

Teb-el-dom,  s.  [Eng.  rebel;  -don.}  Re- 
bellious conduct ;  rebels  collectively. 

"pS-bel'-ler,  «.  [Eng.  rebel,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rebels  ;  a  rebel. 

"  A  eontlnoall  reseller  agavmrte  God."—  Cdal :  Lulu 
zxL 

re  bell  iin  (1  as  y),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
rfhellionew,,  accus.  of  rebellio,  from  rebeliis  = 
rebel  (q.v.);  Sp.  rebelion;  ItaL  ribeUione.] 

*  1.  A  revolt  or  open  resistance  against  a 
government  by  a  nation  that  had  been  sub- 
dued in  war  ;  a  renewed  war. 

2.  The  act  of  rebelling;  an  open  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  government  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance  ;  the  taking  up  of 
arms  to  resist  the  authority  of  lawful  govern- 
ment ;  revolt,  insurrection. 

"  Then  shall  you  find  this  name  of  liberty, 
The  watch-word  of  rebellion  ever  us'd." 

Daniel:  Civil  Warsti\. 

3.  Open  defiance  of,  or  resistance  to  lawful 
authority ;  sedition,  mutiny. 

f  (1)   The  Southern  Rebellion: 

Amer.  His. :  The  Confederate  revolt  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  (1861- 
1865),  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  the  abolition  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  to  which  the  outbreak 
was  due, 

(2)   The  English  Rebellion: 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment and  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  (1641- 
1660). 


*  re  bell   Ion  1st   (1  as  y),  «.     [Eng.  rtbei- 
lion;  -ist,}    One  in  favour  of  rebellion;  an 
advocate  of  rebellion. 

re-beU'-ious  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  rebel  ;  -ious.] 

1.  Engaged  in  rebellion;    resisting  or  re- 
nouncing  the  authority  of  the  government  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance  ;  opposing  lawful 
authority  ;  mutinous. 

H  Rebellious  slaves  I  If  soft  persuasion  fall. 
More  formidable  terrors  shall  prevail." 

Goldsmith  ;  An  Ormtorit,  L 

2.  Characterized  by  rebellion  or  opposition 
to  lawful  authority  ;  mutinous. 

rebellious-assembly,  *. 

Law  :  A  gathering  of  twelve  or  more  persons, 
intending,  going  about,  or  practising  unlaw- 
fully, and  of  their  own  authority,  to  change 
any  laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  destroy  any 
property,  or  to  do  any  other  unlawful  act. 

re  bell  ious  ly  (1  as  y),  »  re-bell  ious- 

lie,  adv.  [Eng.  rebellious;  -ly.}  In  a  rebel- 
lious manner  ;  with  rebellious  opposition  to, 
or  disregard  of,  lawful  authority. 

"  Moreouer  Ms  owne  people,  speclallle  his  lords  and 

barons,  being  rebtUiouslie  incited  agaiuit  him."—  Fox: 

Martyrs,  p.  230  (an.  1213). 

*  re  bell   ious  ness  (i  as  y),  s.     [Eng.  re- 
bellious ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rebellious. 

The  walwardneMe  of  his  own  clergie,  or  rather  re- 


,  - 

ste  in  daring  to  decree  and  ordelns  lawes 
•gainst  him"~ft>x  :  Martyrt.  p.  2M  fan.  1261). 

*  re-bel'-low.  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bettov 
(q.v.).]    To  bellow  in  return  ;  to  echo  back  f 
loud  noise. 

"  On  every  hand  rebettmo'd  to  thf  Ir  Joy 
The  swelling  sea.  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills." 

rAonuon  .  Liberty,  ill,  1*4 

*  re  be  -loved',  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bt 
loved  (q.v.).]     Loved  In  return. 

"  Ertckmon  languisht  all  this  while 

Not  rebelaved  long." 
Warner  :  Albion*  England,  bk.  vil.,  cb.  xxxvL 

re  b6nd  Ing,  o.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bending 

(q.v.).] 

Her.  :  Bent  first  one  way  and  then  the  other- 
like  the  letter  8  ;  the  same  as  Bo  WED-  IM  BO  WED. 

re  bit  -ing,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  biting 
(q.v.).] 

Engraving  :  A  process  for  deepening  the  lines 
on  engraved  plates. 

re-blSss'.tU.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  bless  (q.v.).] 
To  bless  again. 

"  He  shall  rcbless  the*  with  ten  thousand  blisses." 
/tovto  ;  Boty  ftoode,  p.  M. 

*  re  bloom',  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(q.v.).]    To  bloom  or  blossom  again  or  afresh. 

"  I  travell'd  then  till  health  again  resumed 
IU  former  seat—  I  must  not  say  rebloom'd." 

Crabbe  :  Tain  of  the  HaU,  viL 

*  re  blos'-sim,  v.i.      [Pref.   re-,  and    Eng. 
blossom  (q.v.).]    To  blossom  again  or  afresh  ; 
to  rebloom, 

*  re  blue',   *  re-blew,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  blue  (q.v.).]    To  make  blue  again. 

"  Brightly  now  reblew'tt 
Our  cloudy  sky."          Sylvester  ;  Bandy  Crafts,  it. 

*  re-bo  -ant,  a.      [Lat.  reboans,  pr.  par.  of 
reboo,  from  re-  =  again,  and  600  =  to  cry  aloud, 
to  bellow.]    Rebellowing;  loudly  resounding. 
(Browning.) 

*  re-bd-a'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  rtboatum,  sup.  of 
reboo.]  [REBOAKT.]  A  rebellowing  ;  the  return 
of  a  loud  bellowing  sound. 

"  The  rebontion  of  an  universal  groan."—  Patrick  . 
DMne  Arilhmetick,  p.  2. 

•re-boil'.Te-boUe,  're  boyle,  v.i.  &  t 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  boil  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  To  boil  again. 

"  To  reboOe  and  wyrke  agalne."—  P.  Holland;  Plinte 
bk.  11,  ch  Ix. 

2.  To  take  fire  ;  to  become  hot  or  angry  ;  to 
flre  up. 

"Some  of  his  companions  therat  rtboyleth,  Infam 
ynge  hym  to  be  a  manne  without  cb*rytie."~Sir  T 
Xlyot  :  Governour,  bk.  it,  eh.  vlL 

3B.  Trans.  :  To  boil  again  or  a  second  time. 

r4~bd'-sd,  *.  [Sp.]  A  scarf  or  long  shawl 
worn  ov«r  the  head  and  shoulders  by  Spanish 
women  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America. 

re  bound',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  rebondir,  from  re-  => 
back,  and  bondir  =  to  leap,  to  bonnd.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  so,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian.    *e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw 
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A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bound,  leap,  or  spring  hack  ;  to  start 
or  fly  back  by  elastic  force  after  impact  on 
another  body. 

"  Shell  and  hall 
Rebounding  Idly  on  her  strength  did  light." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ill  68. 

*  2.  To  re-echo,  to  resound. 

"  The  whole  grove  echoes,  and  the  hills  rebound," 
Cowper :  Virgil;  jSSneid  viii. 

*  3.  To  take  bounds  or  leaps  ;  to  bound. 

"  Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xv.  160. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  fly  back ;  to  re- 
echo, to  reverberate  ;  to  throw  or  give  back. 

"  Flowers  .  .  .  gathered 'd  by  religions  hands, 
Rebound   their  sweet*    from   th*  odoriferous  pave- 
ment.'*       Prior :  Second  ffymn  o/  Cullimachut. 

re  boiind ,  s.  [REBOUND,  v.]  The  act  of  re- 
bounding or  flying  back  by  elastic  force  after 
impact  on  another  body ;  resilience. 

"  He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 
Dream 'd  not  oi  the  rebound." 

Byron ;  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

*  r e -bound  er,  *.    [Eng.  rebound  ;  -er.] 

Firearms :  A  contrivance  in  a  gun-lock  for 
throwing  the  hammer  back  from  the  nipple 
after  striking  and  exploding  the  cap. 

*  re-brafe',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  brace,  v. 
(q.v,).J    To  brace  again  or  anew. 

"  Rebrace 
The slackeu'd  sinews."  Gray:  Agrippina. 

*  re-breathe,  v.t.  [Pref.  rt-t  and  Eng.  breathe 
(q.v.).]    To  breathe  again. 

"  Hop*  to  rebreathe  that  air  you  tasted  first" 

Beywood  :  Challenge  for  Beauty. 

*  re-buc'-otis,  a.    [REBUKOUS.] 

rJS-buff",  s.  (Ital.  rebuffo,  ri?m/o  =  a  reproof; 
ribu/are  —  to  repulse,  from  ri-  (=  Lat.  re-)  = 
back,  and  buffo  =  a  puff;  FT.  rebuffade.] 

*  1.  A  beating,  driving,  or  forcing  >^ack  ;  re- 
percussion. 

"  The  strong  rebuff 'of  some  tumultuous  cloud." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iL  9». 

2.  A  check,  a  defeat,  a  repulse. 

"  A  clear  exposure  of  the  rebuff*  we  received." — 
Jturke :  Ona  Regicide  Peace,  let.  s. 

3.  A  refusal  or  rejection  of  solicitations  or 
advances. 

"  Her  heart,  be  sure,  IB  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff." 

Byron :  Jfazeppa,  vi. 

*  re  buff',  v.t.    [REBUFF,  s.]    To  beat  or  drive 
back  ;  to  repel ;  to  reject  or  repulse  solicita- 
tions or  advances. 

"  While  in  words  rebuffing  the  representatives  of 
labour,  he  waa  on  their  side  at  heart.  —Morning  Pott, 
NOT.  38,  1885. 

*  re-bW-fSt,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  buffet 
(q.v.).]  To  buffet  again ;  to  beat  back ;  to  rebuff. 

re-buDd',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  build 
(q.v.).]  To  build  again ;  to  build  or  construct 
after  demolition  or  destruction. 

"  Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruined  cot." 

Scott :  Rokebv,  IT.  28. 

re -build' -er,  *.  [Eng.  rebuild;  -er.]  One 
who  rebuilds ;  one  who  builds  again  after 
demolition  or  destruction. 

re-built',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REBUILD.] 

»rS-buk'-a-ble,  *  rS-buke'-a-blo,  a. 

[Eng.  rebuk(e);  -able.]    Fit  or  deserving  to  be 
rebuked ;  reprehensible,  disgraceful. 

"  Rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were." 

Shaketp. :  A ntony  i  Cleopatra,  IT.  4, 

r§-buke',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rebouguer  (Fr  reboucher) 
=  to  dull,  to  blunt,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and 
bucca  —  the  check.] 

1.  To  check  with  reproof;  to  chide;  to 
reprimand  sharply  ;  to  reprove. 

"  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke." 

Shakeip.  :  Lote't  Labour' i  Lett,  Y.  2. 

*  2.  To  check,  to  restrain,  to  quell. 

"  To  rebuke  the  usurpation  of  thy  uncle." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  il. 

*  3.  To  buffet,  to  beat  down   to  thrash,  to 
bruise.    (Beaum.  &  Fletcher.) 

*  4.  lo  chastise,  to  punish, 

"  The  gods  rebuke  me  I " 

Bhaketp,  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  T.  i 

re'-bu'W,  *.    [REBUKE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rebuking ;  a  reproof  or  repri- 
mand ;  a  severe  or  direct  reprimand ;  repre- 
hension. 

"One  rebuke  is  not  sufficient"— P.  Holland; 
Pttnic,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  ill. 


*  2.  A  counter-blow ;  a  blow  in  return. 

"  He  cave  him  to  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length."— 
—h'Kttranye:  Fablet. 

*  3.  Check,  restraint,  chastisement,  punish- 
ment. 

"  Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us." 

Shake*?-  :  1  Henry  1Y.,  T.  L 

*  re-buke -ful,  *  re-Irak -ML,  a.      [Eng. 
rebuke;   -ful(l).]     Containing  rebuke;  full  of 
rebukes. 

"Ther«ftuJVW  miserie  of  our  mortalitee."—  Udal: 
JohnL 

*  re-buke'~ful-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  rebukeful ;  -ly.] 

In  a  rebukeful  manner  ;  with  rebuke  or  repre- 
hension. 

"  Leste  parauenture  he  wyl  gyue  to  the  a  feyned 
thanke,  and  after  reporte  rebukefully  of  the,"— Air  T. 
Elyot:  The  Governour,  bk,  UL,  cb.  xxvii. 

r<$-buk'-er,  *.  [Eng.  rebuke),  v.  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  rebukes  or  reproves ;  a  chider. 

"  We  are  scorned  all  the  dale  long  of  foolish* 
rebukert."— fox:  Jfartyrt,  p.  1,168. 

re-buk'-ingf,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REBUKE,  v.] 

*re-buk'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rebuking;  -ly.] 
In  a  rebuking  manner ;  with  reproofs  or  re- 
bukes. 

*  rc  buk  ous,    *  r&-buc'-oiis,    a.     [Eng. 
rebuk(e);  -ous.]    Rebuking, rebukeful,  chiding. 

"  At  whose  departynge  she  gaue  vnto  hym  many 
rebucout  wordys,  say  i  nee  pfayulyc.  thnt  If  hyr 
husbonde  euer  retoumyd,  she  wolde  of  that  velony  be 
reuenged."— Fabyan:  Chronicle,  vol.  it  (an.  ISM). 

*  re-biil-lI'-tlolL,  «.     [Lat.   rebullitum,  sup. 
otrebullio.]    The  act  of  boiling  up  or  effer- 
vescing. 

"  There  may  he  a  rcbullition  in  that  business.** — 
ffoweU:  Additional  Letter*,  p.  682. 

*  re-buolK,  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  buoy,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  buoy,  raise,  or  sustain  again. 

"  8om«,  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebiinyed." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  v.  82. 

re-bur'-^  (u  as  8),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
&wry(q.v.).]  To  bury  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  He  caused  her  body  to  be  reburied  in  St.  Maries 
Church  In  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity."— 
Athmole  :  Berk.,  i.  164. 

re  bus,  «.  [Lat.  ablative  pi.  of  res  =  a  thing, 
referring  to  the  representation  of  names,  &c., 
by  tilings.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word,  name,  or  phrase 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  object  which 
resembles  in  sound  the  words,  or  syllables  of 
the  words,  indicated ;  an  enigmatical  repre- 
sentation of  words  by  the  use  of  figures  or 
pictures ;   thus,  a  bolt  and  a  tun  represent 
Bolton. 

"Borne  citizens,  wanting  arm*,  have  coined  them* 
selves  certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which 
we  call  rebut:  Master  Jugge  th»  printer,  in  many  of 
his  books,  took,  to  ex- 

Rresa  his  name,  a  night- 
ugale  sitting  in  a  bush 
with  a  scroll  In  her 
mouth*  wherein  was 
written,  jugge,  Jugge, 
Jugge."— PeocAam;  On 
Drawing. 

2.  Her. :  A  device 
intended  to  represent 
a  proper  name  by  a 
picture ;  a  bearing  or 
bearings  upon  a  coat 
of  arms,   containing 
an    allusion    to    the 
name  of  the  owner : 
as  in  the  coat  of  the 
family     of    Arches, 
which     consists     of 
three     arches,     two 

simple  and  one  double,  borne  on  a  shield  ; 
and  that  of  the  Dobell  family,  who  bore  on  a 
sable  shield  a  doe  passant,  between  three  bells 
argent.  In  the  illustration,  a  beacon  fixed  in 
a  tun  represent*  Beckyngton  (Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  the  fifteenth  century). 

*  re   biis,   v.t.     [REBUS,  *.]    To   express  or 
represent  in  or  by  a  rubus. 

rS-btit',  *  re-bntte,  v.t.  A  i     [O.  Fr.  rebouter 
to  repulse,  to  drive  back    from  re  =  back, 
and  bouter=  to  thrust.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  I.  To  thrust  back  or  repel  by  fore* ;  to 
repulse ;  to  beat  back. 

2.  To  repel  or  refute,  as  by  counter  evidence : 
specif.,  in  law,  to  oppose  by  argument,  plea, 
or  countervailing  proof. 

"  Evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge."— Macaulay  : 
BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvtfl. 


B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  retire. 

"  Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonled  with  the  stroke  of  their  owne  hand. 
Doe  backe  rebutte,  and  each  to  other  yealdethland." 
Spenter :  f,  if.,  I.  ii.  1*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Curling:  To  drive  the  stone  at  hazard 
and  with  great  force  towards  the  tee,  in  tho 
hope    of   some  advantage  resulting    to    the 
player's  side  by  hitting  the  other  stones  at  or 
round  the  tee. 

2.  Law:  To  make  or  put  in  an  answer. 

"  The  defendant  may  rebut ;  and  the  plalntlfl 
answer  him  by  a  BUT  -rebutter.  '—Blackttone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  Hi.,  ch.  2. 

*  re-but'-tal,  *.    [Eng.  rebut;  -al]    The  act 
of  rebutting  or  refuting ;  refutation,  confuta- 
tion, contradiction. 

re-but'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  rebut;  -er.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  rebuts  or*  refutes, 

2.  TMIO:  The  answer  of  a  defendant  to  a 
plaintiffs  sur- rejoinder.     [PLEADING,  C.  II.  2, 
REBUT,  B.  II.  2.] 

*  re-ca'-den-9 &  «.    [Pref.    «-,    and    Eng. 
cadency  (q.v.).J     The  act  or  state  of  falling 
back  or  descending  a  second  time  ;  relapse. 

"  Suspected  of  unsoundness  and  recadency.*— 
Mountague  ;  Devoute  Euayet. 

re-c&l'-9i-trant,  a.  [Lat.  recalcitranst  pr. 
par.  of  recatcitro  =  to  kick  back  :  re-  =  back, 
and  calcitro  =  to  kick  ;  calx  (genit.  calcit)  = 
the  heel.]  Kicking  back ;  hence,  refractory, 
not  submissive ;  exhibiting  repugnance. 

*  re  c£l'-9i-trate,  v.i.  &  (.    [RECALCITRANT.) 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  kick  back ;  hence,  to  ex- 
hibit repugnance  or  resistance  ;  to  be  refrac- 
tory. 

B.  Trans.  :  To    kick    against ;  to    exhibit 
repugnance  or  resistance  to. 

*  rS-dU-fK-tra'-tioiV,  ».    [RECALCITRANT.] 

The  state  of  being  recalcitrant ;  repugnance, 
opposition,  refractoriness. 

re-call',  *rti-cal't  «.<.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Enft 

recall,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  call  back. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  plan 
Poor  Oyneth  can  return  agen. ' 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  11.  U. 

3.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act. 

"  Sow  if  my  act  be  good,  u  I  believe  it, 
It  cannot  be  recalled." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  vi, 

4.  To  call  back  to  mind ;  to  recollect ;  to 
revive  in  memory. 

6.  To  call  or  summon  back  from  a  place, 
post,  or  mission  :  as,  To  recall  an  ambassador, 
from  a  foreign  court. 

rc  call ,  *  re  cal,  s.    [RECALL,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  back  ;  revocation, 

2.  The    power    of  recalling,    revoking,    or 
annulling. 

"  Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth,  without  recall." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  U4. 

•rS-cair-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  recall;  *bl*.\ 
Capable  of  being  recalled. 

*  re  call  -ment,  '  re  cal'  ment,  >.    [Eng. 

recall;  'tnent.]    Recall. 

"  If  ihe  wished  not  the  rash  deed's  reoalment." 
Browning :  The  Qlote. 

re-cant',  v.t.   &  i.      [Lat.    recanto  =  to  sins 
back,  to  re-echo,  to  recant :  re-  =  back,  and 
canto  =  to  sing,] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  call  back;  to  retract,  to  recall,  to 
revoke,  to  abjure. 

"  He  shall  do  thin,  or  else  I  d*  recant 
The  pardon."     Shaketp. ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  L 

*  2.  To  repeat  in  songs. 

"  They  were  wont  ever  after  In  their  wedding  ionn 
to  recant  and  resound  this  name."—/1.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  704. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  revoke  or  retract  a  propo- 
sition ;  to  renounce  or  disavow  publicly  an 
opinion  or  principle  formerly  held. 

re-can-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  recant;  -ationj 
The  act  of  recanting  or  retracting ;  retracta- 
tion, disavowal ;  a  declaration  contradictory 
to  a  form,  r  one. 

"  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm." 

Wordtworth :  Xxcurtion,  bk.  UL 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -ttan  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f Ion  =  zhftn,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble. -die,  4c.  =  bcL,  deL 
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recanter— receiver 


rfi-cant'-er,  s.  [Eng.  recant ;  -er.]  One  who 
recants. 

"  The  public  body— which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter."          Shaketp. :  Timon,  V.  2. 

*  re-ca-pa9'-l-tate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

capacitate  (q.v.).]    To  qualify  again  or  anew. 

"A'«c(tpficirati>i£  themselves  by  taking  the  oath."— 
AUerbury :  Letter  to  Bp.  Trelaumey. 

re-ca-plt'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  capitulate  (q.v.);  Fr.  recapituler  ;  Lat. 
recapitulo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  repeat  the  sum  or  principal 
heads  of  a  previous  discourse,  treatise,  or 
essay  ;  to  mention  or  relate  in  brief;  to  sum- 
marize ;  to  give  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts,  points,  or  arguments  in. 

"What  hath  been  done  ...  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late."—Bolinffbroke :  Upon  Partiet,  let.  1&. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  repeat  in  brief  what  has 
been  sajd  previously. 

*re-ca-plt'-ij-la-ter,  re-ca-pit'-u-la- 

tor,  V  [RECAPITULATE.]  One  who  sum- 
marizes or  repeats  in  brief. 

"Lolllodorus,  rec'ipitutater  of  the  an  tike  IAWM." — 
GohUn  iioke.  Let.  xii. 

re-ca  pit  u-la'  tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat"  recapitulatio,  from  recapitulo  =  to  reca- 
pitulate (q.v.);  8p.  recapitulation;  Ital.  re- 
capitolazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  recapitulating. 

2.  A  summary  or  concise  statement  of  the 
principal  facts,  [t>ints,  or  arguments  of  a  pre- 
vious discourse,  treatise,  or  essay. 

"A  kind  of  recapitulation  of  what  the  catechumens 
had  been  taught  more  at  large. " —  Waterlund :  WorkM, 

Cm 

re  ca-pit'-u-la-tor,  *.    [RECA PITT/LATER.] 

*  re-ca-pJt'-U-la-tor-^,  a.     [Eng.  rempitu- 

lat(e);  -ory,]  Of  the  nature  of.  or  containing 
a  recapitulation  ;  repeating  in  brief  what  has 
been  said  before. 

"This  law  ii  comprehensive  and  recapitulatory."— 
Barrow :  Expo*,  of  Decalogue. 

re-cap' -tion,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  caption.] 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Recaption  or  reprisal  Is  another  species  of  remedy 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens 
when  any  one  has  deprived  another  of  hia  property  in 
goods  or  chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's 
wife,  child,  or  servant:  m  which  case  the  owner  of 
the  good*,  and  the  husband,  parent,  or  master,  may 
lawfully  claim  and  retake  them,  whenever  he  happens 
to  find  them ;  so  it  be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or 
attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace, "—Blackitone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  1. 

U  Writ  of  recaption;  A  writ  to  recover 
property  taken  by  a  second  distress  pending 
a  replevin  fur  a  former  distress  for  the  same 
rent  or  service. 

*  re-cap' -tor,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  captor 
(q.v.).J     One  who  recaptures ;   one  who  re- 
takes a  prize  which  had  been  formerly  taken. 

re-cap'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  capture 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The   act    of    recapturing   or   retaking; 
espec.  the  act  of  retaking  a  prize  or  goods 
from  the  captor. 

2.  That  which  is  recaptured  ;  a  prize. 

re-cap'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cap- 
ture, v.  (q.v.).]  To  retake;  to  capture  back 
or  again  ;  espec.  to  retake  a  prize  from  the 
captor, 

re-car -fcon-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
carbonize  (q.v.).]  To  introduce  carbon  into 
after  it  lias  been  extracted  :  as.  To  recarbonise 
steel. 

*  re-car'-ni-f y,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
carnify  (q.v.).]  To  cause  again  to  be  or  become 
flesh  ;  to  reconvert  into  flesh. 

"  Grass  which  Is  recarnifted  in  oar  stomach*," — 
Bowett  :  Lettert,  bk.  iL,  let.  60. 

*  re-car'-rfage,  *  re-car'-ia&e,  s.    [Pref. 
re-,   and  Eng.   carriole  (q.v.).]    The  act  of 
carrying  back. 

"  The  cariage  and  recariage  of  such  necessities."— 
Bolinthed:  Descript.  England,  bk.  it,  ch.  xviii. 

*  re-car'-r$r,  *  re-car-y,  v.t.     [Pref.   re-, 
and  Eng.  carry  (q.v.).]    To  carry  back. 

"  When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Bhodes,  pigeonj 
carried  and  recarried  letters."—  Walton. 

t  re-cas'-ket,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  casket 
(q.v.).]  To  replace  in  a  casket  or  box. 

"  I  had  hardly  time  to  recasket  my  treasures,"- -Jfttt 
Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxiv. 


re-cast',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cast  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  back  again. 

"  They  would  cast  and  recatt  themselves  from  one  to 
another  horse."— florio  :  Tram,  of  Jlontalgne,  p.  155. 

2.  To  cast  or  found  again  :  as,  To  recast 
cannon. 

3.  To  mould  or  form  anew ;  to  remould,  to 
remodel. 

"  Iff  catting  them  In  a  mould  of  their  own."— Search: 
Light  of  Jfature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  1.,  ch.  vL 

4.  To  cast  up  or  compute  a  second  time. 

*  recche,  *  reche,  v.i.    [RECK.]    To  reck,  to 

care. 

"  la  hire  pretence  I  recche  n»t  to  aterve." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  1,400. 

*  reecho -les,  a.    [RECKLESS.] 

*  recche-les  nesse,  a.    [RECKLESSNESS.] 

re-cede',  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat  recede,  from  re-  — 
back,  and  cedo  =  to  go.]    [CEDE.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go,  move,  or  fall  back  ;  to  retreat,  to 
withdraw. 

"  Thinner  trees,  receding,  showed 
A  little  woodland  plain."      Scott :  ilarmton,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  a  claim  or  pretension ; 
to  relinquish  aclairn,  proposition,  or  assertion. 

"  I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own  in- 
terests and  personal  rights.  "—King  Charltt;  Sikon 
Batilik*. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cede  or  gf  ve  back ;  to  restore 
to  a  former  possessor  :  as,  To  recede  conquered 
territory.    (Pron.  re-cede1.) 

receipt' (p  silent),  *  re-celt,  *re-celte, 
*  re-cet,  *  re-scette,  *.  [o.  Fr.  recete, 
recepte,  recoite  (Fr.  recette),  from  Lat.  recepta  = 
a  thing  received,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  receptus, 
pa.  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.);  Sp. 
receta;  Port,  receita  ;  Ital.  recetta.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  act  of  receiving ;  the  act  of  taking  a 
thing  sent  or  given. 

"  At  the  receipt  of  yowr  letter."— Shaketp. :  Merchant 
tf  Venice.  Iv.  L 

*  2.  The  act  of  taking,  as  a  thing  adminis- 
tered medicinally. 

"  Romeo,  should,  on  receipt  thereof,  soon  sleep  In 
quiet."  Shaketp.  t  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  received  or  taken ;  draw- 
ings.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*  4.  A  place  for  receiving.     {Matthew  iz.  9.) 

*  5.  Reception,  admission ;  a  taking  in  or 
admitting. 

"  The  most  convenient  place  for  such  receipt  of  learn- 
ing." Shaketp. :  Henry  VUL,  U.  «. 

*  6.  Reception,  welcome. 

"  Jove  requite  .  .  .  thy  kind  recatte  of  me." 

Chapman. 

*  7.  Capacity,  power,  or  capability  of  re- 
ceiving and  containing. 

"  In  things  of  great  receipt." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  IK. 

*  8.  A  place  Into  which  everything  is  re- 
ceived or  admitted  ;  a  receptacle,  a  retreat. 

"  A  luther  reset  «uer  ageyn  Engetonde."* 

Robert  of  Otoucetter,  p.  187. 

9.  A  recipe  ;  a  prescription  of  ingredients 
for  any  composition  ;  hence,  a  plan  or  scheme 
by  which  anything  may  be  effected  or  pro- 
duced. 

IL  Comm. ;  A  written  document,  declaring 
that  certain  goods  or  a  sum  of  money  have 
been  received.  When  made  out  in  full,  a 
receipt  should  contain  (1)  the  date  when  the 
merchandise  or  money  was  received,  (2)  the 
name  of  the  person  or  firm  from  whom  re- 
ceived, (3)  the  name  of  the  person  who  receives 
It,  (4)  for  what  the  money  is  paid  or  deposited. 
It  may  be  in  full  or  part  payment  bf  an 
account,  and  operates  accordingly.  A  receipt, 
though  evidence  of  payment,  is  Dot  absolute 
proof,  and  this  evidence  may  be  rebutted  by 
proving  that  it  was  given  under  misapprehen- 
sion or  obtained  by  fraud.  No  stamp  is  required 
to  make  a  receipt  valid  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Britain  a  stamp  is  required  if  the  sum 
receipted  for  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  In  that  country  an  unstamped  receipt 
is  not  evidence  of  payment  until  the  stamp 
duty  and  a  penalty  of  £10  have  been  paid. 

receipt-book,  s.  A  book  containing 
forms  of  receipt,  with  counterfoils,  &c. 

receipt-Stamp,  s.  An  official  penny 
stamp  to  be  affixed  to  a  receipt  for  sums  of 
£2  or  upwards.  It  must  be  cancelled  by  the 
receiver  writing  his  initials  or  signature  across 
it.  It  maybe  either  adhesive  or  impressed  on 
the  paper.  The  same  adhesive  stamp  Is  now 
used  for  postal  and  receipt  purposes.  (English.) 


(p  silent),  v.t.  [RKCEIPT,  5.]  To 
give  a  receipt  for;  to  write  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  receipt  on,  as  on  a  bill. 

*  re-ceipt'-a-ble(?>  silent),  a.     [Eng.  receipt : 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  receipted  ;  for  which 
a  receipt  may  be  granted. 

*  re-ceipt  -ment  (;>  silent), «.    [Eng.  receipt; 
-ment.\ 

Law:  The  receiving  or  harbouring  of  a 
felon  knowingly  after  the  commission  of  m 
felony.  (Burrill.) 

re"-ceipt'-6r  (p  silent),  $.  [Eng.  receipt ;  -or.] 
One  who  receipts  ;  one  who  gives  a  receipt ; 
specif,  in  law,  a  person  to  whom  property  U 
bailed  by  an  officer,  who  lias  attached  it  upon 
mesne  process,  to  answer  to  the  exigency  of 
the  writ,  and  satisfy  the  judgment,  the  under- 
standing being  to  have  it  forthcoming  on  de- 
mand. (Wharton.) 

re'-ceiv-a-'bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  receivable;  -ity.1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  received  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  received. 

rS-9eiv'-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  receive);  -oWe.) 
Capable  of  being  received. 

"  For  the  feastes  of  the  Jewes  bee  small,  and  recet+- 
able  but  of  fewe  versuuee."— t/tta(:  Mark  it 

*  re  5eiV-a-ble-neS8,  s.     [Eng.  receivable; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  receiv- 
able ;  receivability. 


e',  *re-ceave,  *re-ceyve,r.(.    [O. 

Fr.  recever  (Fr.  recevoir),  from  Lat.  reclpio  = 
to  receive;  re-  =  back,  and  capio  =  to  take; 
Sp.  redbir;  Port,  receber;  Ital.  ricevere.] 

1.  To  take,  get,  or  obtain,  as  a  thing  due, 
offered,  sent,  paid,  given,  or  communicated  : 
as,  To  receive  a  letter,  to  receive  a  message,  to 
receive  a  reward,  &c. 

2.  To  take  in  or  on  ;  to  admit,  to  hold,  to 
contain  ;  to  act  as  a  receptacle  for"  anything. 

"  The  boain  that  receioet  your  guilty  blood." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andronicut.  r.  1. 

3.  To  welcome,  to  acknowledge. 

"  He  caste  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not.  —  John  i.  IL 

i.  To  give  admittance  to  ;  to  entertain  ;  to 
admit  in  an  official  capacity. 

"  Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger.'        Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  SIS. 

5.  To  take  or  admit  into  the  mind  ;  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of;  to  obtain  or  acquire  intel- 
lectually. 

"  His  youth  will  aptly  receive  lt."—SHalftp.  :  Twelfth 

6.  To  give  credence  or  acceptance  to  ;   to 
allow,  acknowledge,  or  hold  as  a  belief,  tradi- 
tion, custom,  &c. 

"  Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  a* 
they  did.  there  was  no  excuse  to  Justify  their  act  ;  un- 
less In  the  scripture  they  could  show  some  law,  that 
did  license  them  thus  to  break  a  received  custom."  — 
Soaker:  Ecclet.  Polity. 

*  7.  To  perceive  by  the  senses  ;  to  become 
aware  of. 


not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  met"  — 
Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tola,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  be  the  object  of;  to  experience,  to 
suffer. 

"  Whereby  the  commonwealth  receives  distress.  * 
Daniel:  Civil  H'ari.M. 

9.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen, 

received',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RECEIVE.] 

*  re-geiv'-e'd-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  received;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  generally  received, 
allowed,  or  acknowledged  ;  general  allowance. 

"  Others  will,  upon  accountof  the  receivedneuot  the 
proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worth  to  be  ex- 
amined, than  acquiesced  in."—  Boyle. 

re'-ceiv'-er,  ».     [Eng.    receive);  •&•;  Fr.  re- 

ceveur.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  One  who  receives  or  takes  in  any  manner  ; 
a  recipient. 

"  The  present  should  always  be  suited  to  the  dignity 
ol  the  receiver."—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  public 
moneys  ;  a  treasurer  ;  specially  applied  to  — 

(1)  An  officer  appointed  by  a  court  of  civil 
law  to  receive  the  rents  or  profits  of  land,  or 
the  produce  of  other  property,  which  ia  in 
dispute  in  a  suit  in  that  court. 

(2)  An  officer  appointed  by  a  court  of  civil 

s  of  any  businesi 
g   wound   up  by 


n  oce  appone  y  a  cou  o  c 
law  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  any  busin 
undertaking  which  is  being  wound  up 


that  court. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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(3)  An  officer  appointed  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  suits  concerning  the  estates  of  infants, 
•gainst  executors,  and  between  partners  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  concern. 

H  There  is  a  Reo.i'mT-p'nrruI  of  the  public 
revenue  appointed  in  every  county  of  Great 
Britain. 

3.  One  who  receives  stolen  goods  from  a 
thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen. 

"The  rrreivcr  of  goods  feloniously  stolen.  Is  now 
guilty  of  ii-l.my  ;  and  may  be  indicted  and  convicted 
either  aa  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  or  for  a  substan- 
tive felony  ;  and  in  the  latter  eiiae.  whether  the  prin. 
cipal  felon  sluill  or  shall  not  have  been  previously 
convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  nut  be  amenable  to  justice. 
Where  the  original  ateilini;  or  converting  of  the  pro- 
perty  IB  a  misdemeanor,  the  receiver  U  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  where  it  is  punishable  on  summary 
conviction,  the  receiver  is  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment."— Itlackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  Any  vessel  for  receiving  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation 

2.  Pneumatics: 

(1)  The  bell-glass  on  the  table  of  an  air-pump. 

(2)  The  vessel  which  is  adapted  to  collect  or 
contain  gas. 

*  T  (1)  Receiver  of  the  fines :  An  officer  who 
received  the  money  of  all  such  as  compounded 
with  the  Crown  011  original  writs  sued  out  of 
Clumcery. 

(2)  Receivers  of  wrecks :  Officers  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  preservation  of 
wrecks,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping 
interest.  Called  formerly  Receivers  of  Droits 
of  Admiralty. 

rS-^eiv'-er-BhJp,  *.  [Eng.  receiver;  >$hip.] 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  receiver. 

"  To  terminate  the  receivership,  and  to  endeavour 
to  save  the  property  of  the  line  from  destruction." — 
Standard,  Nov.  11,  1835. 

rS-seiv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RECEIVE.] 

receiving-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  letters 
are  deposited  for  post,  &c. 

receiving-house,  s.  An  office  or  dep6t 
where  parcels,  letters,  &c.,  are  received  for 
transmission. 

receiving-instrument,  s. 

Ttlegr. :  An  apparatus  into  which  the  current 
from  the  line  wire  passes  and  Is  intensified, 
in  order  by  sounding  or  recording  to  be  read 
as  a  message. 

receiving  offlc*,  *.  A  branch  post-office 
where  letters,  parcels,  &c.,  are  received  for 
transmission,  but  from  which  no  letters,  &c., 
are  delivered  to  the  addressees. 

receiving  ship, «. 

Navy:  A  ahipetationed  in  a  harbor  to  receive 
recruits,  who  are  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to 
the  naval  service. 

*  re-eel' -S-brate,  v.t.    rpref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
celebrate  (q.v.).]  To  celebrate  anew  or  a  second 
time. 

"  And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebratet  the  joyful  match." 

Ben  Jonton  :  To  Ed.  Fttmer. 

*  re-cel-e-bra'-tion,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
celebration   (q.v.).]    The   act   of  celebrating 
anew  or  a  second  time  ;  a  second  or  repeated 
celebration. 

re'-oen-9^, ».  [Low  Lat  recentia,  from  Lat. 
recens  =  recent  (q.v.);  Fr.  recence.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recent; 
newness  ;  new  state  or  origin. 

"  So  also  a  acfrrhua  in  its  recem-i/.  whilst  It  IB  to  Its 
Augment,  require th  milder  applications."  — H'beman: 
Surgery,  lik  1.,  ch.  xlx. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recent  or 
late  in  time  ;  lateness  in  time  ;  freshness  :  as, 
the  recency  of  an  event. 

*re-9ense',  v.t.  [Lat.  recenseo,  from  re-  =  again, 
and  censeo  —  to  count,  to  reckon.]  To  review, 
to  revise. 

"To  recent*  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulgate."— Bent- 
ley:  Let  ten,  p.  232. 

re-gcn'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  recensio.]    [RECENSE.] 

1.  The   act    of    reviewing    or   examining ; 
enumeration. 

"  In  the  recension*  of  the  Roman  bishops,  sometimes 
the  apostles  are  reckoned  in.  sometimes  excluded."— 
Barrow :  Of  the  Pope't  Supremacy. 

2.  The  act  of  reviewing  or  revising  the  text 
of  an  ancient  author  by  a  critical  editor; 
revisal. 

3.  A  text  established  by  a  critical  revision  ; 
a  revised  edition. 


*re*-9en'-slon-$st,  *.  [Eng.  recension;  ~ist.] 
One  who  revises  or  reviews  critically,  as  the 
text  of  an  ancient  author  ;  an  editor. 

recent,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recens  =  fresh,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  New  ;  of  late  origin  or  existence  ;  having 
happened  recently. 

"  The  auclenta  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts, 
where  Egypt  now  is,  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  country  was  recent."^ 
Woodward:  On  Fvstih. 

2.  Late  ;  not  of  remote  date  ;  not  antique  ; 
modern. 

3.  Fresh  ;  not  old  ;  only  lately  made  known 
or  spoken  of  :  as,  recent  intelligence. 

*  4.  Newly  or  lately  come. 
"  Amphitryon  recent  from  the  nether  sphere." 

Lewis:  Statiut;  Thebaid  vill. 

II.  Geol.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  Post-Tertiary  in  which  all  the  mammalia, 
as  well  as  all  the  shells,  are  identical  with 
living  species.  In  certain  places  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Recent  and 
the  Pleistocene  deposits.  Alluvium  brought 
down  by  rivers,  modern  peat,  the  Clyde  marine 
strata  with  canoes,  the  Kitchen-middens  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, belong  to  the  recent  period. 

re'-cent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  recent;  ~ly.]  Newly, 
lately,  freshly  ;  not  long  since. 

"Those  tubes,  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  moat  flexible."—  Arbttthnot. 

recent-ness,  *.  [Eng,  recent;  •ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  recent  ;  recency, 
newness,  freshness  ;  lateness  of  origin  or 
occurrence. 

"  This  Inference  of  the  recentnett  of  mankind."— 
Bale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  167. 

»  re-o^n'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.,  re-, 
and  Eng.  centre  (q.v.).]  To  restore  or  return 
to  the  centre. 

"  I  recentre  my  Immortal  mind," 

Coleridge  :  To  the  Departing  Tear. 


s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recepta- 
culum,  a  dirnin.  formed  from  recepto,  frequent. 
of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  receives,  admits, 

or  contains  things  ;  a  vessel  or  place  in  which 

thingsarereceivedand  contained;  a  repository. 

"  The  common  receptadei  of  tilth  and  ordure."—  Bp. 

Hartley  :  Sermom,  voL  i.,  ser.  17. 

v      2.  Botany: 

(1)  Any  part  which  supports  another  part. 
The  receptacle  of  a  flower  is  the  top  of  the 
peduncle  on  which  the  flowers  are  inserted. 
It  may  be  a  flattened  area,  or  a  vanishing 
point,  or  may  be  greatly  dilated.     [CLINAN- 
THIUM.]    The  receptacle  of  a  fruit  is  its  Torus 
(q.v.).      The   receptacle  of  an  ovule  is  the 
placenta  (q.v.).    The  receptacle  of  the  spor- 
angia in  a  fern  is  the  vein  passing  through 
their  axis. 

(2)  A  cavity  for  the  reception  of  any  sub- 
stance.    The  receptacle  of  oil  is  one  of  the 
cysts  which  contain  it,  as,  for  instance,  those 
on  the  rind  of  the  orange.    The  receptacles  of 
secretion  are  cavities  in  the  interior  of  a  plant 
in  which  the  secretion  is  formed. 

re^e'p-tac'-U.-lar,  a.  [Lat.  receptaculum  = 
a  receptacle  ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ar.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  growing  on  a  receptacle. 

re-9e'p-tac'-u-lujii,  s.    [Lat.]   A  receptacle. 

*  rS-9e'p'-tar-&  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  receptus,  pa. 
par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  That  which  receives  ;  a  recep- 
tacle. 

"  The  doubtful  appurtenances  of  arts  and  receptariei 
of  philosophy.*1—  Browne:  Vulgar  JKrrourt.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

B.  Asadj.  :  To  be  received  or  taken  on  trust. 
"  BaptUta  Porta,  In  whose  works,  although  there 

be  contained  many  excellent  things,  and  verified  upon 
his  own  experience,  jet  are  there  many  also  receptara, 
aud  such  a*  will  not  endure  the  test."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  1.,  ch.  vltl. 

t  re-$gp-tJL-bU'-!-t^,  «.  [Eng.  receptible; 
•ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  receptible  ; 
receivableness. 

2.  That  which  may  be  received  or  believed  In. 

"  The  perlpatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated 
power;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  meer  receuti- 
bility."—  Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  bk.  xvi. 

*  rS^Sp'-tl-ble,  a.      [Lat.  receptibilte,  from 
receptus,  pa.  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.).] 


Capable  of  being  received  ;  fit  to  be  received ; 
receivable. 

re-$ep'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectptionen, 
accus.  of  receptio,  from  receptus,  pa.  par.  of 
recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.) ;  8p.  recepcion.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving ;  the  getting  or  re- 
ceiving   of  a  thing  sent,   offered,  given,  or 
communicated  :  as,  the  reception  of  news. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received  or  admitted ; 
admission. 

3.  The  act  of  admitting  or  allowing  as  legal 
or  valid  ;  as,  the  reception  of  evidence. 

4.  The  act  of  receiving ;  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving on  arrival ;  treatment  at  first  coming ; 
welcome,  entertainment. 

"  What  reception  a  Poem  may  find  which  bai 
neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse  to  support  It, 
I  cannot  telL"— Goldsmith:  Traveller,  (Defile/) 

5.  A  formal  or  ceremonial  receiving  of  an 
official  personage,  guests,  &c. 

6.  Admission,  credence,  or  allowance,  as  of 
an  opinion  or  doctrine;    acceptance,  allow- 
ance, sanction. 


7.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  admitting ;  ad-  < 
mission,  readmission. 
"  My  reception  Into  grace."      Milton  :  P.  R.,  Ui.  205. 

*  8.  Power  or  capacity  of  receiving,  admit- 
ting, or  containing  ;  receptivity,  susceptivity. 

*  9.  A  retaking,  a  recovery. 

"  He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 
of  those  towns  from  Maximilian."— Bacon:  Benry  VII. 

reception-room,  5.  A  room  in  which 
company  is  received. 

re-9ep'-tlve,  a.  -[Fr.  rcceptif,  from  Lat.  re- 
ceptus, pa.  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  receiving  or  taking  in 
what  is  communicated  ;  able  to  take  in,  hold, 
or  contain. 

"  So  far  forth  as  It  is  capable  or  receptive  of  a  soul 
or  spirit," — More:  Antidote  affainit  Atheism,  App., 
ch.  i  ii. 

*re-9ep'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  receptive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recep- 
tive ;  receptivity. 

"An  attempt  will  be  made  to  put  a  limit  to  thin 
facile  and  all-embracing  recepttvenete." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  24,  1882. 

re-9ep-tlv'-l'-t&  *.  [Fr.  receptivite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  receptive. 

"  Her  catholicity  and  many-sided  receptivity,'— 
Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1880,  p.  13. 

*  re"-cep'-tor-y,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  receptus,  pa. 
par.  of  recipio  =to  receive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :   Generally   or   popularly   re- 
ceived or  admitted. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  receives ;  a  re. 
ceptacle. 

re  9ess  (1),  *  re  cesse,  s.     [Lat.  recesnu, 
prob.  pa.  par.  of  recede  =  to  recede  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The   act   of   withdrawing,    retiring,    or 
receding :  as,  the  recess  of  the  tide. 

*  2.  Departure,  withdrawal. 

"  After  whiche  their  recette.  the  Jorde  Maxwell ... 
made  proclamation." — Ball:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  34). 

*  3.  A  withdrawal  from  public  business  or 
notice  ;  a  withdrawing  into  privacy. 

*  4.   The  state  of  being  in  retirement  or 
privacy ;  seclusion,  retirement 

"  During  this  recea  Saul  w.is  seized  with  his  dl«- 
order."—  Warburtan:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.  (NoteM 

5.  A  suspension    or   remission    of   public 
business  or  procedure ;  the  time  during  which 
public  or  other  business  is  suspended. 

"  The  Houses  had  Bate  ever  since  January  without  a 
recea."— Macaulny  :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  secrecy,  or  privacy. 

"  This  happy  place  our  sweet 
Recets.'  Xttton  :  P.  /*,  xi.  80S. 

7.  The  inner,  secret,  or  private  part, 

"  Deep  in  the  close  recesset  of  my  soul." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  i.  711. 

8.  A  cavity,  niche,  or  sunken  space  formed 
In  a  wall ;  an  alcove. 

II.  Bot. :  The  sinus  between  the  lobes  of  a 
lobed  leaf. 

*  rS-9Sss'  (2),  «.     [Fr.  recez.]    An  abstract  or 
registry  of  the  proceedings  of  an   Imperial 
Diet  of  Germany  ;  the  re;Ailt  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  an  Imperial  Diet ;  a  decree. 

"  In  the  Imperial  chamber,  the  procton  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial 
reoeu."— Ayliffe:  Pareryon  Jitrit  Canonist, 


boil,  boy;  potit,  Jd^rl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  slian.    -tlon,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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recess— reciprocal 


•  recess',  v.t.    [RECESS  a),  *•] 

1.  To  make  into  a  recess  ;  to  make  a  recess 
In 

"The  deckhouse  ii  recetted  eighteen  Inches  into  the 
deck."— Field.  May  I,  1866. 

2.  To  withdraw ;  to  place  In  retirement. 
"Too  will  be  comfortably  recested  from  curions 

Impertinent*."— Mitt  Sdgemorth :  Manauvring.  eh.  xix. 

r6  ccssed ,  a.  [Eng.  re- 
cess (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
a  recess  or  recesses. 

recessed  arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  within 
another.  (They  are  some- 
times termed  double, 
triple,  &c.,  arches,  and 
sometimes  compound 
arches.) 

*re  cess'-idn  (ss  as 
•h)  (1),  8.  rut  reces- 
sio,  from  t.vesww,  pa.  , 

_    '   nf  _„„)„ *.„  Tar*iH\a  \Wttt  Doorway  qf  Ruined 

par.  of  recede  =  to  recede      cathedral  ZfBiyin.) 

1.  The  act  of  receding,  retiring,  or  with- 
drawing; withdrawal,  retirement ;  especially, 
the  act  of  receding  or  retiring  from  a  claim, 
demand,  or  pretension. 

"  His  [Christ's]  whole  Hie  went  iu  a  contUnt  rt- 
cettion  from  hU  own  rights." — South:  Sermont,  x.  301. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  back,  retired,  or 
withdrawn  ;  retired  state  or  position. 

"  It  [Mil]  ii  the  farthest  rretttion  in  the  world  from 
the  divine  perfectioiia."— Sharp :  Sermon*.  voL  It. .  ser.  7. 

*  If  Recession  of  the  equinoxes :  [PRECESSION,  If]. 

*  re -cess   ion  (88  as  ah)  (2\  *.    [Pref.  re- 
mad  Eng.  cession  (q.v.).]    / 

1.  The   act  of  ceding  back  or  restoring ; 
retrocession  :  as,  the  recession  of  conquered 
territory  to  its  former  sovereign. 

2.  A  regrant.    (Wharton.) 

1L  pS-cSss'-Ive,  a,  [Lat.  recessus,  pa.  par.  of 
recedo  =  to  recede  (q.v.).]  Receding,  retiring, 
going  back. 

Rech'  a  bite,  a.    [For  etym.,  see  def.  1.] 

1.  Jewish  Hist. :  A  member  of  a  section  of 
the  Kenites,  called  in  Hebrew  D"y^y(rechabim), 
from  Rechab(3D")  =  the  horseman ;  333  (raekab) 
=  to  ride),  the  father  of  Jonadab,  who  en- 
joined his  descendants  to  abstain  from  wine, 
from  building  houses,  sowing  seed,  and  plant- 
ing vineyards,  and  commanded  them  to  dwell 
in  tents  (Jer.  xxxv.  2-19).  Wolff  (Journal,  ii. 
334,  335)  mentions  an  interview  he  had  with 
a  nomadic  Jew  nearSenaa,  who  claimed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  Jonadab,  stating  that  his  tribe 
were  60,000  in  number,  and  adhered  to  their 
ancient  laws,  and  that  they  were  a  living  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19). 
*  2.  Hence,  one  who  abstains  from  alcoholic 
beverages ;  a  teetotaler. 

"  A  fttchabite  poor  Will  must  live. 
And  drink  of  Adam's  ale." 

Prior:   Wandering  POffrim. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites  [1],  a  Friendly  Society  founded 
upon    temperance   principles,   "so  that  ab- 
stainers could  be  united  together,  and  have 
the  privileges  of  a  Benefit  Society  as  well." 
(Jubibe  Record  of  the  Order,  p.  11.)    The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Hotel, 
Bolton  Street,  Salford,  August  25,  1835.    The 
Rechabite  pledge  is  extremely  stringent  and 
tar-reaching,  but  the  order  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  introduced 
Into  the  Colonies.     Their  lodges  are  called 
"tents,"  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxv.  7.    At  the 
Jul'ilee  Conference,  held  at  Exeter,  Aug.  4-7, 
1885,  the  number  of  members  was  59,097. 

KLech'-a-bit-if m,  s.  [Eng.  Rechabite);  -ism.] 
The  teaching  aiid  practice  of  the  Rechabites 
[RECHABITE,  3.] 

"  The  advantages  which  RechaWitm  offered  above 
other  friendly  societies."— fochabite  Magazine,  July, 
1886,  p.  175. 

"  re-$hange',  v.t.  &  {.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ckangs  (q.v.).]  To  change  again  or  back. 

-re  chant,  *re-ehaant,t>.(.&i.  [Pref.  re-, 
*nd  Eng.  chant  (q.v.).']  To  sing  antiphonally. 

"  The  cheerful  and  rechaunting  cries 
Of  old  and  young."       Syloeiter ;  Sandy-Oraftt,  81. 

*re-9ha'-6s,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  chaos 
(q.v.).]    To  reduce  again  to  chaos. 
"When  states  rechaoted  lie." 

Daviet .'  Sir  7.  Overbury,  p.  16. 


*  re-charge,  tU.     [Przt.  re-,  and  Eng.  charge 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return. 

"  Her'ford  rechartfd,  and  supplicates  the  king." 
/Jama*  .-  Civil  Wart,  i. 

2.  To  attack  again  or  anew. 

M  They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Bt-K'i  fin  fleet. 
Drydm  :  Annut  Mirabilu.  Uvil. 

*re-char'-ter»  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,   and   Eng. 
charter  ,  v.  (q.v.).J 
L  To  charter  again  or  anew. 
2.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh  charter  to. 

*  re-Char'-ter,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  charter, 

s.  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  charter  ;  the 
renewal  of  a  charter. 

*  re-Chase',  v.t.    [Fr.  rechasser.}    To  chase  or 
drive  back.    (A  term  in  hunting.) 

"  Then  these  assail,  then  those  rechate  again." 
Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  iv. 

*  re  9has'-ten  (t  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  chasten  (<[.  v.).]    To  chasten  again. 

"  In  their  light  rochatttn'd  silently.  " 

Moore  .    VeUod  Prophet  of  Khornttan. 

*  re  -Cheat'  ,  *  re  fhate',  s.    [O.  Fr.  requeste  ; 

Fr.  requite.}    [REQUEST.] 

Hunt.  :  A  call  which  the  huntsman  wound 
on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  had  lost  their 
game,  to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a 
counter-scent. 

"  I  will  nave  a  rectoaC  winded  iu  my  forehead."— 
Shtiketp.  :  Much  Ado,  L  1. 

*  re  9heat  ,  *  re-chate',  v.t.    [HECHE  AT,  s.] 

Hunt.  :  To  play  or  wind  the  recheat  on  the 
horn. 

"  Rtchatinq  with  hU  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 
cheers.  Drayton  :  Poly-UlUon,  s.  18. 

*  re-Cheer',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cAeer,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  cheer  again. 

"  Let  neuer  sunne  recheere  them  with  hl§  raiea." 
Daviet  :  Holy  Roode,  p.  27. 

rS-cher'-che,  a.  [Fr.,pa.  par  of  rechercher  = 
to  seek  after.  ]  Sought  out  with  care  ;  choice  ; 
out  of  the  common  ;  rare  ;  of  rare  attraction. 

*  re-chew'  (ew  as  u)t  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.  chew  (q.v.).]    To  chew  again. 

"  As  some  beasts  rechno  their  meat." 

Daviet  :  Holy  Roode.  p.  M. 

*  re-Child',  v.i.     [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng.  child 
(q.v.).]    To  become  a  child  again. 

"  When  he.  rtchildittg,  nought 
With  childish  sport  to  still  thy  cryes." 

Sylottter  :  The  Magnificence,  526. 

re~9hoose',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  choose 
(q.v.).]  To  choose  again. 

"Which  permits  those  to  be  rechoten,  whose  seats 
an  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit."— 
Johnson  :  The  Falte  Alarm. 

re-9hos'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RECHOOSE.] 

*  re-cld'-l-vate,  v.i.     [Lat.  recidivus=  falling 

back,  from  recido  =  to  fall  back  :  re-  =  back, 
and  cado  =  to  fall  ;  Fr.  recidiver.]  To  fall  back 
or  again  ;  to  relapse,  to  backslide. 

"  Thus  then  to  recidivate,  and  to  go  against  her  own 
act."—  Bp.  Andrewtt:  Oputcula  ;  Speech,  p.  79. 

re-cld'-l-va'-tion,  «.  [RECIDIVATE.]  A  fall- 
ing back  ;  a  relapsing,  a  backsliding. 

"  This  rtci'iitxition  U  desperate."—  Bp.  ffaU  :  St. 
Paul't  Combat. 


[Fr.  recidiviste.]  One  who 
has  been  convicted  a  second  time  ;  one  of  the 
worst  class  of  felons. 

"  Prance  guaranteeing,  tn  consideration  thereof, 
that  no  rwMMrti  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific."—  lime*,  March  29,  1886. 

*  ro-^ad'-I-VOfis,  a.  [Lat.  recidivus.]  [RE- 
CIDIVATE.] Liable  to  fall  again;  relapsing, 
backsliding. 

rS9'-3f-pS,  5.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  recipio  = 
to  receive,  to  take.]  The  first  word  in  a 
medical  prescription  ;  and,  hence,  used  for 
the  prescription  itself.  It  is  abbreviated,  R 
or  R,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  astrological 
symbol  of  Jupiter.  The  word  is  now  often 
used  for  a  receipt  for  any  mixture  or  prepara- 
tion. 

"  And  give  a  doae  for  everie  disease, 
In  prescript*  long  and  tedious  rtxipet." 

Bp.  Ball  :  Satirtt,  111.  1 

rS-9lp'-X-an-gle,  «.  [Lat.  recipio  =  to  receive, 

to  take,  and  Eng.  angle.  ] 
Engin.  :  An    instrument    with    two    legs, 


attached  at  one  end  by  a  double-headed  screw, 
and  a  graduated  arc,  used  for  measuring  and 
laying  off  angles  of  fortifications.  The  centre 
of  the  protractor  is  applied  at  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  instrument,  and  its  graduated 
margin  shows  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the 
legs. 

rg-9ip'- 1- 01196,   *r$-9lp'-i-$n-$&  «. 

[Lat.  recipiens,  pr.  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive 
(q.v.).J  A  receiving;  the  act  or  capacity  of 
receiving ;  reception. 

S-^Ip'-I-^nt,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  recipiens,  pr.  par 
of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.);   Fr.  recipient,  i 
Sp.  &  Ital.  recipiente.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Receiving. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  receives ;  ft 
receiver ;  one  to  whom  anything  is  offered, 
given,  or  communicated. 

"  But  by  educing  the  afflnnen  only  mean  a  produc. 
ing  In  It,  with  a  subjective  dependence  on  it*  recipi- 
ent."— (ilanvitl ;  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  cb.  x  v  i . 

*2.  The  receiver  of  a  still. 

"  The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymicnl 
preparation,  ceases  to  be  uutrrtire  ;  and  after  all  the 
labours  of  the  alembeck,  leaves  in  the  refipient  a 
fretting  corrosive."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

e~9lp   ro  cal,  *  re- dp  ro -call,  a.  &  «. 

[Lat.  reciprocals)  =  returning,  reciprocal,  a 
word  of  unknown  origin  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al; 
Fr.  reciproque;  8 p.  &  Ital.  reciproco.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Moving  backwards  and  forwards ;  acting 
with  a  forward  and  backward  motion. 

"  Sand  brought  in  with  the  reciprocal  course  of  tb« 
tides."—/1.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  206. 

2.  Acting  alternately;  alternate. 

*  3.  Acting  in  return  for  something  done 
before, 

"  Eurynome,  that  to  her  father  had 
Reciprocal  Oeeanus." 

Chapman:  ffomtr ;  Iliad  xviiL 

4.  Mutual;  done  by  each  in  turn  to  the 
other. 

"  Let  our  reciprocal  rows  be  remembered." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  IT.  6. 

5.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

"  These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined."—  Watt*  :  Logic. 

U.  Gram. :  Reflexive.  Applied  to  verbs 
which  have  as  an  object  a  pronoun  standing 
for  the  subject :  as,  "  Bethink  yourself."  It  is 
also  applied  to  pronouns  of  this  class, 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  reciprocal  to 
another  thing.     Specif.,  in  mathematics,  the 
quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of  unity 
by  the  quantity  :  thus  the  reciprocal  of  a  ia 
•£ ,  of  2  is  ^  of  a  +  b  is  ~-b,  &c.      The  pro- 
duct of  a  quantity,  and  its  reciprocal,  is  always 
equal  to  1.     The  reciprocal  of  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion is  the  denominator  divided  by  the  numera- 
tor :  thus  the  reciprocal  of  £  is  2,  of  §  is  £,  &c. 

reciprocal-cross,  s. 

Biol. ;  A  cross  between  the  male  of  one 
species  and  the  female  of  another,  and  then 
between  a  male  of  the  second  and  a  female 
of  the  first.  Darwin  instances  the  case  of  a 
female  ass  foal  being  crossed  with  a  stallion, 
and  then  a  mare  by  a  male  ass.  He  shows 
(Origin  of  Species,  ch.  Ix.)  that  the  fertility 
greatly  varies  in  different  species. 

reciprocal-equation,  «. 

Math.  :  An  equation  which  remains  un- 
changed in  form,  when  the  reciprocal  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  that 
quantity. 

reciprocal-figures,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  Two  figures  of  the  same  kind,  as 
triangles,  parallelograms,  &c.,  so  related  that , 
two  sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  an 
analogy  of  which  the  means  are  the  two  cor- 
responding sides  of  the  other. 

reciprocal-proportion,  *.  [PROPOR- 
TION.] 

reciprocal-quantities,  s.  pi 
Math. :  Quantities  which  when  multiplied 
together  produce  unity. 

reciprocal-ratio,  «. 

Math. :  The  ratio  between  the  reciprocals  of 
two  quantities  :  thus,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
2  to  3  is  4  to  ^ 

reciprocal-rectangles,  s.  pi. 

Geom.  :  Rectangles  which  are  not  equal,  but 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
•r.  wore.  woM,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhrlan.    se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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whose  areas  are  equivalent.  The  baae  is  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  the  altitude,  and 
the  reverse. 

reciprocal-terms,  s.  pi. 

Logic :  Terms  which  have  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  are  therefore  convertible,  and  may 
be  used  for  each  other. 

•  re-9.p-r6-oal'-I-ty,  ».      [Eng.   reciprocal; 
-ity. }    The  quality  or  state  of  being  reciprocal. 
(Cokridge.) 

rS-clp'-ro-oal-ljf.adD.  [Eng.  reciprocal ;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In    a   reciprocal    manner ; 
mutually,  interchangeably  ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  affects  the  other,  and  is  equally 
affected  by  it. 

"  Infectiuft  one  another,  yea.  reciprocally." 

Shakeep.  •'  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

2.  Math.  &  Physics:  In  reciprocal  ratio  or 
proportion  ;  inversely  :  thus  in  bodies  of  the 
same  weight  the  density  is  reciprocally  as  the 
magnitude ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  magnitude 
the  less  the  density,  and  the  less  the  magni- 
tude the  greater  the  density. 

reciprocally-proportional,  a. 

Math.  :  Two  quantities  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portional when  both  being  variable  the  ratio 
of  the  one  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  other  is 
constant.  This  requires  that  their  product 
should  be  constant. 

rS-cIp'-ri-oal-nesB,  >.  [Eng.  reciprocal; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recipro- 
cal. 

"  The  rrciprocalnftt  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay  the 
displeasure  at  it." — Decay  of  Piety. 

•  rS-9lp'-r4-cal-ty,  J.  [Eng.  reciprocal ; -ty.] 
The  same  as  RECIPROCALITY  (q.v.). 

"  With  a  reciprocity  pleasure  and  paine  are  atlll 
united."— Burton  :  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  13. 

rS-cIp'-rS-cate,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  reciprocate, 
pa.  par.  of  reciproco  =  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  reciprocate. ) 

A.  Intrant. :  To  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  to  act  interchangeably  or  alternately  ; 
to  alternate. 

M  Tie  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each. 
Alternately  the  nations  leant  and  teach.' 

Cotoper :  Charity,  119. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  and  return  mutually ; 
to  give  in  requital ;  to  Interchange. 

"  For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 
Reciprocated  duties."      Coutper:  rriendlhtp. 

rt-$Ip'-r6-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [RECIPRO- 
CATE.] 
reciprocating  engine,  «. 

Steam-eng. :  The  common  form  of  engine,  in 
which  the  piston  and  piston-rod  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  abso- 
lutely or  relatively  to  the  cylinder,  as  in  oscil- 
lating-cylinder  engines.  The  term  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Rotary-engine  (q.v.). 

reciprocating  motion,  ». 

Mach. :  A  mode  of  action  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  transmission  of  power  from  one 
part  of  a  machine  to  another.  A  rigid  bar  is 
suspended  upon  a  centre  or  axis,  and  the  parts 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  axis  take  alter- 
nately the  positions  of  those  on  the  other. 

reclproeatlng-propeller,  ».  A  pro- 
peller having  a  paddle  which  has  a  limitec 
stroke  and  returns  in  the  same  path.  The 
propelleris reciprocated  by  ahorizontal  engine. 

ri-clp-rd-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
ciprocationem,  accus.  of  reciprocatia,  from  re- 
cipncatut,  p».  par.  of  reciproco  =  to  reciprocate 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  nciprocacion;  Ital.  rcciprocazione. 

1.  The  act  of  reciprocating ;  interchange  or 
alternation  of  acts ;  a  mutual  or  reciproca 
giving  and  returning, 

"  Thus  a  kind  of  reciprocation  of  eensuiea  may  be 
carried  on."—  Waterland  :  WorXe,  v.  Hi. 

2.  Alternation ;  reciprocal  or  alternate  mo 
Won. 

M  So  far  as  the  reciprocation  of  the  sea  extends  to  th 
bottom."—  Hay  :  On  the  Creation. 

fee  J-proV-I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  reciprocal!.]  Th. 
quality  or  state  of  being  reciprocal ;  specif, 
reciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equal  rights  t< 
be  mutually  granted  and  enjoyed,  as,  in  poli 
tical  economy,  the  securing  in  commercia 
treaties  between  two  or  more  nations  mutua 
advantages  to  the  same  extent,  e.g.,  the  a<j 
mission,  mutually,  of  certain  goods,  supposec 


to  be  practically  equivalent  to  each  other, 
duty  free,  or  at  equal  duties  on  importation. 
"  Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact 

from  being  nude/'-BtociKon* .'   Comment.,  bk.  11.. 

ch.28. 

H  Law  of  reciprocity : 

Math :  A  term  employed  by  Legendre  In  his 
Theorie  des  Kombres,  to  express  a  certain  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  remainders 
resulting  from  dividing  2=1  by  n,  and  2=- 
by  m,  when  m  and  n  are  prime.  If  we  desig- 
nate the  remainder  in  the  first  case  by  B,  and 
in  the  second  by  K,  then,  when  m  and  n  are 
both  of  the  form  4o— 1,  K  =—  S,  and  in  all 
other  cases  B  =  S  .  .  .  . 

reciprocity-treaty,  s. 

Hist. :  A  treaty  made  in  1854  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  regulating 
trade  between  the  latter  country  and  Canada. 
In  1864  the  States  proposed  its  abrogation 
which  was  earned  out  in  1886. 

rS-oip-r4-COrn'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  reciprows 
=  backward,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.]  Having  the 
horns  turned  backwards  and  then  forwards,  as 
those  of  a  ram. 

rS-9ip'-ro'-conB,  a.  [Lat.  reciprocus.]  Re- 
ciprocal. 

"  He  had  devised  to  make  the  band  redprocout  and 
egaL-— Strype:  Memorial!,  voL  1.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  T. 

reV-I-proque  (due  as  k),  *  rej'-I-prSk, 

o.  &  5.    [Fr.  reciproque.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Reciprocal,  mutual,  recipro- 
cated. 

"  Except  the  love  be  rectprotrue."— Bacon. 

B.  As  snbst. :  That  which   is   reciprocal ; 
reciprocity. 

"  We  could  be  content  upon  convenient  reciprojue." 
— Wyatt :  The  Kins  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt.  May  17.  1538. 

'  rS-OI'-Slon,  ».  [Lat.  reclsio,  from  recfsiis, 
pa.  par.  of  recido  =  to  cut  off :  re-  =  back,  and 
aedo  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  cut.]  The  act  of 
cutting  off. 

rS-9i'-tal, «.    [Eng.  recipe);  -at.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reciting ;  the  reciting  or  repe- 
tition of  the  words  of  a  person  or  document ; 
rehearsal,  recitation. 

"  The  Atnanaaian  Creed  has  been  honoured  with  a 
public  recital."—  Waterland :  Workt,  iv.  2SL 

2.  Enumeration. 

"  And  give  us.  In  recitatt  of  disease. 
A  doctor's  trouble."        Cowper :  ComertaHon,  818. 

3.  Narration  ;   the  giving   an  account   or 
narrative  of  the  particulars  of  an  event  or 
series  of  events. 

4.  A  musical  performance  given  by  a  single 
performer. 

"  An  organ  recital,  with  two  or  three  hymns,  and  an 
Introductory  and  closing  prayer,  would  meet  a  great 
public  want."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  8.  1886. 

5.  That  which  is  recited,  rehearsed,  or  nar- 
rated ;  a  story,  a  narrative. 

IL  Law :  That  part  of  a  deed  which  recites 
the  deeds,  arguments,  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  which  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded 

rSc-I-ta'-tion, ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recitatimem, 
accus.  of  recitatia,  from  recitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
recite  =  to  recite  (q.v.);  Sp.  recitacion;  Ital. 
recitazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  reciting ;  the  recital  or  repe 
tition  of  words  ;  specif.,  the  delivery  before 
an  audience  of  a  composition  committed  to 
memory  as  an  exercise  or  display  of  elocution. 

2.  The  repetition  or  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by 
pupils  before  their  teacher. 

"  These  courses  are  twenty-two  In  number,  and  pro- 
vide forty -six  reei(art<m<  a  week."—  Scribner'iJiayatine 
Sept,  1877,  p.  706. 

3.  That  which  is  recited  or  rehearsed  ;  the 
composition  or  matter  recited  or  delivered. 

re9-)(-ta-tlve',  a.  *  «.     [Fr.  ricitatV;  Ital. 
recitativo.] 
•A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Reciting,  rehearsing,  repeating. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for  musica 
recitation  or  declamation ;   in  the  style  o 
recitative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music: 

1.  A  species  of  musical  declamation,  no 
necessarily  in  rhythmical  form,  but  so  arrangec 
or  designed  as  to  assimilate  musical  sound 


as  nearly  as  possible  to  ordinary  speech.  It  is 
used  in  operas,  oratorios,  &e.,  to  relate  a  story. 
to  express  some  action  or  passion,  or  to  reveal 
a  secret  or  design,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  unac- 
companied and  accompanied,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common  in  modern  music. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  intended  to  be  sung  in 
recitative. 

re^-i-ta-tive'-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  recitative ;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  recitative. 

re9-I-ta-ta'-v6,  ».  [Ital.]  The  same  as  RECI- 
TATIVE (q.v.). 

"  There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  Eng- 
lish audience  than  tile  Italian  recttatim  at  ita  flrrt 
entrance  upon  the  stage."—- 4  ddhou :  Spectator,  No.  29. 

rS-Olte',  v.t.  cfe  *.  [Fr.  reciter,  from  Lat.  recite, 
from  re-  =  back,  again,  and  cito  —  to  call,  to 
name,  to  cite  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  recitar;  Ital.  reciter*.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  repeat  or  rehearse  from  memory  some- 
thing written  down,  prepared,  or  learnt  before- 
hand ;  to  deliver  from  a  printed  or  written 
document  or  from  memory  ;  specif. .  to  declaim 
or  rehearse,  with  appropriate  gestures,  before 
an  audience. 

*  2.  To  quote  ;  to  refer  to. 

"  Which  booke  ...  Is  oft  recited  .  .  .  In  the  fraf 
ments  of  Nonius."— AKham:  Schoolmatter,  bk.  u. 

3.  To  tell  over;   to  narrate,  to  relate;  to 
describe  in  detail ;  to  go  over  in  particulars  : 
as,  To  recite  one's  adventures,  to  recite  a  man  s 
good  deeds. 

B.  Intrans:    To   rehearse   a   composition 
committed  to  memory  before  an  audience  ;  to 
repeat  or  rehearse  a  lesson. 

•recite',  s.    [Fr.  rent.]   [RECITE,  ».]  Recital. 

"All  former  recitet  or  observations  of  long--llved 
races."— Sir  W.  Temple  :  Of  Health. 

r6-9it'-er,  s.  [Eng.  recipe);  -er.]  One  who 
recites  or  rehearses ;  a  narrator ;  an  enumera- 
tor. 

"  Like  those  reciteri  In  old  Rome."— Burton :  Anat. 
Melancholy,  p.  270. 

rgck,  'reecho,  'rekke.  ».i.  &  (.  [A.8. 
recan  (for  rtcian),  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  rdkian  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rdkhjan,  ruokhjan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ruochen  =  to  reck ;  ruoch  =  care,  heed ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ruah,  ruoh.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  care,  to  heed  ;  to  have  a 
care  or  thought. 

"  Recking  as  little  what  betldeth  me." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  t> 

U  Frequently  followed  by  of. 

"  He  redid  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prixe." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  141. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  heed,  to  regard  ;  to  have  a 
care  or  thought  for. 

"  What  reckeOt  he  his  rider's  angry  stlrt" 

Shakesp.  :  Vemu  t  Adonil.  S8S. 

•  t  It  recks  (Used  impersonally) :  It  concerns. 

"  Hym  recterft  nought  what  men  recorden." 

Qower:  C.  A.,f. 

reck  less,  Teche-les,  "rech-lesse, 
"reok-lesse,  *  retch-less,  "resohe-les, 

a.  [A. 8.  recceleds,  receleds  ;  at.  Dut.  roekeloos.] 
Not  recking  or  heeding ;  careless  ;  heedless  of 
consequences  ;  mindless,  thoughtless ;  rashly 
impetuous ;  foolhardy. 

"The  fiercest  and  most  reckleu  of  partisans."— 
i/acaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  VL 

rSok'-aSss-Hf,  * reche- lease -ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  reckless;  -ly.]  In  a  reckless  manner; 
heedlessly,  carelessly. 

•'  Thev  had  they  imagined,  been  reckleuly.  If  not 
Tjerfidiously,  aent  to  certoin  destruction. "-.Kacaujay.- 
Uitt.  Una.,  ch.  xllt 

rSck'-l6ss-ness,   *  reohe-les-nesse,  ». 

[Eng.  reckless;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  reckless ;  heedlessness  of  consequences. 

••  What  seemed  to  hie  associates  to  be  his  unnatural 
reckleuneu  and  audacity.  —Macaulay :  Sttt.  Xnff., 
ch.  v. 

t  rfiok'-llng,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  from  recfc,  witk 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  smallest  and  weakest  1» 
a  brood  of  animals ;  a  delicate  babe. 

"  There  lay  the  recUing.  one 
Bat  one,  hour  old."  Tennyton  :  Lancelot  *  Elaine. 

B.  As  adj. :  Weakest 

"  A  mother  dotes  upon  the  redding  child 
More  than  the  strong." 

Taylor:  2  Philip  fan  Artetelde,  T.  t. 

rock  on,  *rekH»n,  'rek-ene.  "rek-ne. 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  0e-recejiian  =  to  explain,  allied 
to  ge-reccan,  recean  =  to  rale,  direct,  order, 
tell;  cogu.  with  Dut.  retoien;  Icel.  retina; 


mission,  inul/uiiliy,  Ul  i;ui  uiui  guvu»,  ouppuacu  ui    ucoi^m^j  _ 

bSH,  b6y;  poTH.  J6%1;  cat.  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  »f;  expect,  Xenophon.  e*l»t.   ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tltm, -«lon  =  »hui,j  -tlon,   }lou  =  rhun,   -oloum, -Uoos, -*iou»  =  ahum.   -We,  -die,  ic.  =  Del.  aei. 
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reckoner—recline 


Dan.  regne  ;  Sw.  rffkna  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rtkhnn6n  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rechetten;  Ger.  rechnen  =  to 
reckon  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rachjan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  rechen 
=  to  declare,  to  tell.  From  the  same  root  as 


A.  Transpire; 

1.  To  count,  to  number,  to  calculate  ;  to 
number  one  by  one  ;    to  enumerate.     (Fre- 
quently followed  by  up.) 

"  I  have  aot  art  to  reckon  my  grown."—  5Ao*«p.  .• 
Hamlet,  it.  1. 

2.  To  account,  to  impute,  to  assign,  as  in  an 
account.    (Romans  iv.  9.) 

3.  To  estimate    by  rank    or  quality;    to 
esteem,  to  repute,  to  account,  to  value. 

H  She  reckoned  It  itt  her  life's  rate." 

StMkcsp.  :  AUt  Well,  T.  S. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  reckoning  ;  to  cast  account  ;  to 
compute,  to  calculate  ;  to  make  computation. 

"  I  am  ill  at  reckoning." 

Shukstp.  :  Love*  Labour1!  Lott,  I.  2. 

2.  To  go  through  accounts  ;  to  cast  up  and 
•ettle  accounts  ;  to  adjust  the  balance  of  debit 
and  credit.    (Matt.  xxv.  19.) 

*3.  To  make  up  or  render  an  account;  to 
give  account. 

"All  flesh   shall   rise  up  and  reckon.*—  Sandy  t  : 
Sermon*  to.  ITS. 

*  4.  To  reason  with  one's  self,  and  conclude 
from  argument.    (Isaiah  xxxviii.  13.) 

5.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  con- 
clude, to  infer  :  as,  I  reckon  he  will  come. 
{Provincial  in  England,  and  very  common  in 
the  middle  and  southern  stales  of  America.) 

*  II  (1)  To  reckon  for  :  To  give  account  ;  to 
be  answerable. 

"  If  they  fall  In  their  bounden  duty.  they  shall 
reckon  /or  it  one  day."  —  Saniierton  :  Judgment. 

(2)  To  reckon  on  or  upon  :  To  count  or  rely 
on  ;  to  depend  on  ;  to  lay  dependence  or 
reliance  on. 

*  (3)  To  reckon  with  :  To  call  to  account  ;  to 
settle  accounts  with. 

r£ck  on  er,  5.    [Eng.  reckon;  -«r.] 

1.  O  ie  who  reckons  ;  one  who  computes  or 

calculates. 


2.  That  which  assists  a  person  to  reckon  ; 
a  book  containing  tables  ready  calculated  ;  a 
reaily- reckoner  (q.v.). 

rock  on  Ing,  *  rec-on-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [RECKON.] 

A.  A;  B.  A$  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  counting,  computing,  or  cal- 
culating; computation. 

44  It  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by 
reckoning,  sir."— Shakesp. :  Loce't  Labour1!  Loft,  v.  2. 

2.  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another ; 
•   comparison  of  accounts    with  a  view  to 

aettlement. 

"  To  CHUM  the  marchaunts  to  come  to  a  reconyny 
with  me."— T.  Oretham  to  DuJte  of  Jforthumberland, 
April,  I.VA 

*  3.  An  account  of  time. 

"  Canst  thou  their  reckonlng$  keep  ?  " 

Sandy  t:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

4.  The  charge,  account,  or  bill ;  charge  by 
the  landlord  of  an  inn,  &c. 

"  I  never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  axe  kind 
•Hough  to  pay  my  reckoning," — Qvldtmith ;  Ettayt,  vL 

6.  A  charge  generally  ;  cost  incurred. 

**  lie  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  Hves,  .  .  . 
Ail  easy  reckoning."  Cowper :  Ttuk,  v.  278. 

*  6.  Esteem,  estimation,  account,  repute. 

"Those  [herbs J  which  the  magicians  make  such 
reckoning  ot"—P.  Holland  :  Pttnte,  bk.  xxlv,  ch.  xvii. 

IL  Naut. :  [DEAD- BECKONING]. 

*  reckoning-book,  s.    A  book  in  which 
money  received  and  expended  is  set  down. 

r£  claim'  (1),  *  re-claime,  *re-clame, 
*  re  clayme,  *  re-cleime,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
Mdamer,  from  Lat.  reclamo  =  to  cry  out 
against:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  cfomo  =  to 
cry,  to  call ;  Sp.  &  Port,  redamar;  ItaL  re- 
datnare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  call  back,  to  recall.    [IL] 

"  W<Iled  him  for  to  redayme,  with  speed, 
His  ecattred  people,  ere  they  all  were  slalne." 
Speruer  ;  F,  (£..  V.  xll.  9. 


*  2.  To  call  out  repeatedly  to  ;  to  call  on. 

"The  headstrong  hornet  hurried  Octavhu,  the 
trembling  charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  bis  re- 
claiming  them."— Dritdin, 

*  3.  To  call  or  cry  out  against ;  to  contra- 
dict, to  gainsay. 

"  Herod,  instead  ot  reclaiming  what  they  exclaimed, 
embraced  aud  hugged  their  praises."— Fuller. 

*  4.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

"  This  arm.— that  bath  rtclalm'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses." 

Suites?.  :  1  Benry  VL,  111  4. 

6.  To  bring  back  from  error,  wandering,  or 
transgression  to  a  state  of  moral  rectitude ; 
to  reform  ;  to  recall  or  bring  back  from,  evil 
courses, 

"  If  he  there  be  tanietl. 
Or  In  one  article  of  vice  rtciaim'd." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  til. 

6.  To  rescue,  to  deliver. 

"  He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  bis  land  reclaim." 

Bftvn:  Cltilde  i/arotd,  Iv.  XX 

7.  To  rescue  or  recover  from  being  waste, 
wild,  desert,  unproductive,  or  the  like ;  to 
bring  under  cultivation. 

"  Most  of  the  work  In  reclaiming  that  small  park 
was  given  to  crofters."— Echo,  Sept.  s,  188&. 

*  8.  To  reduce  or  bring  from  a  wild  to  a 
tame  or  domestic  state  ;  to  tame. 

"  A  qualified  property  may  subsist  In  animals  Jbm* 
natura,  by  a  tnaus  reclaiming  and  making  them 
Unio  by  art." — Blackttont:  Comment.,  bk.  IL,  ch.  25. 

*  9.  To  bring  under  restraint ;  to  restrain ; 
to  keep  back  or  under. 

"  The  wood  Is  reclaimed  and  repressed  from  running 
out  in  length."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvli.,  ch.  xxn 

*  IL  Falconry :  To  bring  the  hawk  back  to 
the  wrist  by  a  certain  call. 

"  Rccleimen  the*,  mud  bring  thee  to  the  lure." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  17,022. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cry  out  or  exclaim  against  anything. 
"The  whole  Catholic  church  reclaim*;  and  Chris. 

tlan  ears  won  Id  not  bear  it."—  Waterland  :  VHbrkt,  i.  89. 

2.  To  effect  reclamation  or  reformation  ;  to 
reform. 

"I  should  reclaim  In  good  earnest"—  Afcfcmtftm : 

Claritta,  Hi.  2X 

3.  To  draw  back ;  to  give  way. 
IL  Scots  Law :  To  appeal. 

re-claim'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bng.  claim, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  claim  again;  to  claim  back; 
to  demand  repossession  of. 

"  And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
Hi*  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name." 
Byron  :  Btpyo,  xcvii. 

"re  claim',  *  re-clame,  s.  [RECLAIM  (l),  v.] 
The  act  of  reclaiming  or  calling  back ;  the 
state  of  being  reclaimed. 
"  Bat  leasnre  had  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purport  flight,  free  from  alt  men's  reclame." 
Spmter:  F.  Q..  III.  x.  16. 

*  re  claim'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reclaim  (IX  v. ; 
•able.}    Capable  of  being   reclaimed  or  re- 
formed ;  capable  of  reformation, 

"  He  said  that  he  wa*  young,  and  so  redatmabtt  : 
that  this  was  his  first  fault."— Dr.  CocJtburn:  Otm.  on 
Bamet,  p.  41. 

*  re-claim  a-bl^  adv.    [Bng.  redalmab(U) ; 
•ly.]    So  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reclaimed, 

*  re-clalm'-ant,  *.     [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  T.  ; 
-o.nt.]     One  who  opposes,  gainsays,  contra- 
dicts, or  remonstrates  against  anything. 

"Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  rery  nnanl. 
tnoua  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  low  reclaim- 
anttS—Watfrland:  Workt,  1.  89. 

*  re-claime,  v.t.  &  i.    [RECLAIM  OX  f  .1 
rfi-claimed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RECLAIM  (I),  v.} 

reclaimed  animals,  *.  j>l. 

Law :  Animals  which  have  been  made  tame 
or  domesticated  by  art,  industry,  or  education, 
by  which  act  a  qualified  property  is  acquired 
in  them. 

re-claim' -er,  «.  [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  T.  ;  •«•.] 
One  who  reclaims. 

re-claim'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RECLAIM  (IX  «.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Serving  or  tending  to  re- 
claim or  reform;  reforming. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Appealing  from  a  judgment 
of  the  lord-ordinary  to  the  inner  house  of  the 
Court  of  Session, 

reclaiming-days,  s.  pi. 

Scots  IMW:  The  days  allowed  to  one  dis- 
satisfied with  the  judgment  of  the  lord-ordi- 
nary to  appeal  to  the  inner  house. 


re  claiming -note, «. 

Scots  Law:  The  petition  of  aj-ponl  to  the 
inner  house,  craving  the  alteration  of  the 
judgment  reclaimed  against. 

*  re-claim' -less,  a.     [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  T.  ; 
-less.]     Incapable  of  being  reclaimed ;  not  to 
be  reclaimed. 

reVla-ma'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  redama- 
tio/iem,  aecus,  of  redamatio  =  a  cry  of  opposi- 
tion, from  reclamatits,  pa.  par.  of  reclamo  ~  to 
cry  out  against;  8p.  reclamacion;  Ital.  recla- 
mazione.]  [RECLAIM  (1),  v.] 

*1,  The  act  of  reclaiming ;  a  remonstrance ; 
a  cry  of  opposition,  disapprobation,  or  remon- 
strance. 

*  2.  A  claim  made ;  a  demand  or  challenge 
of  something  to  be  restored. 

3.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  back 
from  evil  courses  ;  reformation ;   a  turning 
from  wrong  or  disreputable  habits  to  a  better 
course  of  life. 

"  For  their  reclamation  from  eTilL  or  euooamere- 
ment  In  good."—  Bp.  Bail ;  Satan*  fieri/  Darti 
Quenched,  Dec.  8,  f  & 

4.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  into 
cultivation  :  as,  the  reclamation  of  land. 

*  5.  The  act  of  reclaiming,  or  demanding  to 
have  returned. 

"  During  the  three  days*  u:~ace  allowed  for  recfaaso- 
tton."— Field,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

re-clasp',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
clasp,  v.  (q.v.)].  To  clasp  again  or  anew. 

"  When  two  lamlnn.  which  have  been  separated  by 
accident  or  force,  are  brought  together  again,  they  1m* 
mediately  redat}i."—Pxlty :  Jfaturat  Theology,  ch.  xil. 

*  re-clear',  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  clear 
(q.v.).]    To  clear  again. 

re-olimb'  (b  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
climb.]  To  climb  or  ascend  again. 

And  galn'd  the  shrine." 

Moore:  T\e  Ftre-Worihippert, 

re  clin'-ant,  o.    [Lat.  reclinans,  pr.  par.  of 
recline  =  to  recline  (q.v.).] 
Her. :  The  same  aa  DECLiWAirr  (q.v.). 

ro-clin'-ate,  a.    [Lat  reclinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rtclino  =  to  recline  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  (estivation) :  Having  the  parts  bent 
down  upon  their  stalk  ;  innexed,  aa  In  the 
aconite. 

2.  (O/  any  part):  Falling  gradually  back 
from  the  perpendicular ;  a»  the  branches  of 
the  banyan  tree. 

rec  li  na'-tion,  *.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  reclinaison\ 
from  Lat.  rfdlnatut,  pa.  par.  of  rtclino  =  to 
recline  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  leaning 
or  reclining. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Dialling:  The  angle  which  the  plane  of 
the  dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it 
intersects  in  a  horizontal  line. 

2.  Surg. :  The  process  of  removing  a  cataract 
by  applying  the  needle  to  the  anterior  surface 
and  pressing  it  down  into  the  vitreous  humour, 
so  that  the  front  surface  of  the  cataract  be- 
comes the  upper  one  and  its  back  surface  the 
lower  one.    (Dunglison.) 

*  re-cli-na-tor-yt  *  re-cly-na-tor-ye,  i. 

[Low.  Lat.  redinatorium.]    A  resting-place. 

"  Therlnne  sette  his  reflynatorye, " 

Ljftigate  i  Poem*,  fol.  & 

re  -clino',  v.t,  &  i.  [Lat.  reclino  =  to  lean 
back  :  re-  =  back,  and  clino  —to  lean ;  Fr.  re- 
cliner;  Sp.  &  Port,  reclinar;  ItaL.  redinare.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  lean  back ;  to  lean  aidewayi 
or  to  one  side ;  to  repose. 

41  The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair." 

Hoott ;  Kukebv,  i.  81 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lean,  to  repose,  to  rest ;  to  take  or  bo 
In  a  recumbent  position. 

"  Hit  sjiowy  neck  recline*  upon  his  breast." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  .Liwdlx.  581. 

*  2.  To  lean  or  fall  back. 

"  Now  behold  the  battlement*  rwtfne." 

Ootdtmith :  An  Oratorio,  111 

*  rc-cline',  a.    [Lat.  reclinis.}    [RECLINE,  v.} 
Reclining,  leaning ;  in  a  reclining  or  recum- 
bent position. 

*  They  sat  recline 

On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flowers." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  m 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  laii,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  w?l£  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cftb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riUe,  full;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  oo  =>  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


reclined— recoilment 
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f<  dined ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RECLINE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  RECLINATE  (q.v.). 

rS-clin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  redin(e)t  v. ;  *er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  reclines  :  specif.,  a  dial 
whose  plane  reclines  from  a  vertical  position ; 
a  reclining  dial. 

re'-clin'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RECLINE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A$  adjective: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  RECLINATE  (q.v.). 
reclinlng-board,  s.    The  same  as  BACK- 
BOARD, l.  a. 

reelining-dial,  s.  A  dial  whose  plane 
reclines  from  the  perpendicular.  If,  besides 
reclining,  it  also  declines  from  any  of  the 
cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  He  elm  iug- declin- 
ing dial. 

re-cl6$e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  close,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  close  or  shut  again. 

"  The  silver  ring  she  pull'd.  the  door  reclofd." 
Pop* :  Homer ;  Odyuey  1.  »2. 

*  re-Clothe',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  clothe 
(q.v.).]    To  clothe  again  or  afresh. 

*  rS-clude',  v.t.   [Lat.  recludo,  from  re-  =back, 
andc/a«do  =  toshut.]    To  open,  to  unclose. 

"  Th»  Ingredients  abaorb  the  intestinal  superfluities, 
reclude  oppilatiuus,  and  •MuUd  the  blood.  —  Har- 
vey :  On  Consumption. 

r£-cluse ,  a.  A  8.  [Fr.  reclus  (fern,  recluse), 
pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  recloire;  Low  Lat.  recludo 
=  to  shut  up ;  Sp.  recluso ;  Ital.  ricfiiuso.] 

A.  -4*  adj. :  Living  shut  up  or  retired  from 
the  world  ;  solitary,  sequestered,  retired  from 
public  life  or  notice. 

"  Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  reeliue, 
Who  seek  retirement  for  ita  proper  use." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  170. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  lives  shut  up  apart  from  the 
world  ;  one  who  spends  his  life  in  retirement 
or  seclusion,  away  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk. 

" '  Yea,'  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The  pale  ReclttM."        Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  Y. 

2.  Specif. :  A  religious  devotee  who  lives  in 
a  single  cell  usually  attached  to  a  monastery. 

*  3.  A  retreat,  a  hermitage. 

"These  found  them  Refuges  In  Cave*  and  Holes  of 
Rocks-  and  In  these  Recluse*  were  they  comforted."— 
Braithwaitf! :  Penitent  Pilgrims  {Reprint  1867),  p.  135. 

*  rS-cliised',  a.     [RECLUSE.]     Retired,  soli- 
tary, secluded. 

"  Bo  reclttt'd  hermits  oftentimes  do  know 
More  of  heav'u's  glcry  than  a  worldling  can. 

Donna  :  Eclogue.  Deo.,  1S1& 

*  re*-clnse'-ltf,  adv.    [Eng.  reclitse;  -ly.}    In 
a  recluse,  solitary,  or  secluded  manner ;  in 
retirement  or  seclusion. 

"  re'-cluse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  recluse;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retired  or  se- 
cluded ;  retirement,  seclusion. 

"A  kind  of  calm  recluienett  is  like  rest  to  the  over- 
labour' d  mind."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  li.,  p.  S7ft, 

*  rS-Clu'-slon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.   re- 
clusio,  from  reelusvs,  pa.  par.  of  recludo  =  to 
shut  up.]   A  state  of  retirement  or  seclusion ; 

recluseness. 

*  rS-clu'-Blve,  a.     [Eng.  reduce};  -Ive.]    Af- 
fording seclusion  or  retirement  from  the  world; 
recluse,  secluded. 

"  In  some  rvclutioe  und  religious  life." 

Xhatcesp, :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IT. 

*  re'-clil'-sdr-J',  s.     [Low  Lat.  reclusorium.] 
The  abode  or  cell  of  a  recluse  or  hermit ;  a 
hermitage. 

*  re-co-ag-u-la'-tlon.  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  coagulation  (q.v.).]   A  second  or  renewed 
coagulation. 

"  This  salt  .  .  .  does  upon  its  recoagulation  dispose 
of  the  aqueous  particles  among  Its  own  saline  ones, 
and  shoot  into  cryiUla."— floyf«:  Work*,  L  428. 

*  re-coast',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  coast,  v. 
(q.v.).  j    To  coast  a  second  time  along ;  to  sail 
near  or  along  the  coast  of. 

*  re-coct,  a.     [Lat.  recoctiw,  pa.  par.  of  re- 

007110  =  to  cook  or  boil  again;  re-  =  again, 
and  crypto  =  to  conk.]  To  boil  or  cook  over 
again  :  hence,  to  dress  up  again  ;  to  vamp  up 
anew. 

"Old   men    and  women    too   Reek,  as  it  were,   by 
Mrdau*  rhanntt.  to  rtcoct  their  corpa."— Bp.  Taylo 
Artijicud  Uandtameneu,  p.  71. 


•re-cdc'-tlon,  «.  [RECOCT.]  Tlie  act  of 
cooking  or  dressing  up  anew  ;  a  vamping  up. 

rec  6g-nis'-a-ble,  rSc  -6g-ni?e,  Ac.  [RE- 
COGNIZABLE, &c.J 

re'c-Og-nl'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  recognitionem,  accus. 
of  recognitio  =  &  knowing  again,  from  recogni- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  recognosco  —  to  recognize(q,v.) ; 
Fr.  recognition;  ItaL  recognizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  recognizing ;  a  recovery  and 
acknowledgment  of  a  knowledge  of  a  person 
or  thing ;  the  state  of  being  recognized. 

"  Recognition  of  a  thing,  aa  present."— Grew :  Cntmo. 
Sacra. 

2.  The  act  of  recognizing,  acknowledging, 
avowing,  or  sanctioning;   the  state  of  being 
recognized,  acknowledged,  or  sanctioned. 

"  But  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards  the  prac- 
tice of  morality  in  evidently  seen  in  its  rtpoyrmon  of 
that  famous  maxim,"—  Warburton:  The  Alliance. 
(Post  to  4th  ed.) 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  recovery  of  lands  by  the 
proprietor  when  they  fall  to  him  by  the  fault 
of  the  vassal,  or  generally  any  return  of  the 
feu  to  the  superior  from  whatever  ground  of 
eviction. 

re-cftg'-nl'-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
recognitus,  pa.  par.  of  recognosco  =  to  recog- 
nize (q.v.).] 

Law:  One  of  a  jury  empanelled  on  an 
assize,  so  called  because  they  acknowledge  a 
disseizin  by  their  verdict. 

"  If,  upon  the  general  issue,  the  recognitort  find  an 
actual  Mfeln  in  the  demandant,  and  his  subiea^ueut 
disseisin  by  the  present  tenant,  he  shall  have  judg- 
ment to  recover  his  seisin,  and  damages  for  the  injury 
sustained."— BlacJtttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill,  oh.  10. 

*  r&-Co'g'-nI-t6r-&  <*•  [La*-  recognitus,  pa. 
par.  of  recognosco  =  to  recognUe  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  recognition. 

rec-6g-alz'-a-ble,  rSc-ig-nis'-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  recognise);   -able.]     Capable  of  being 
recognized,  known,  or  acknowledged. 


adv.  [Eng.  recognizable);  -y.]  In  a  recog- 
nizable manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  recog- 
nition. 

"A  man  recoffntfably  of  fin«  talents."— Carlyle : 
Reminiscence!,  ii.  80. 

re  cog  ni  zan^e,  re  cog  :ni  93^190  (or  g 

silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.  recoignisance,  recognois- 
sance  =  a  recognizing,  from  recognoissant,  pr. 
par.  of  recognoistre  (Fr.  reconnaitre)  =  to  re- 
cognize (q.v.);  Fr.  reconnaissance.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  recognizing ;  acknowledg- 
ment or  recognition  of  a  person  or  thing; 
avowal,  acknowledgment. 

"  In  recognisance  of  men's  good  deeds. "—P.  BoUand  : 
Plinie,  bk.ll..  ch.  xil. 

2.  A  mark  or  means  of  recognition ;  a  badge, 
a  token. 


"  That  recognizan-. 

Which  I  first  gave  her.* 


e of  love 

j.;  Othello,  i.  l 


IL  Law: 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  recognisance  is  an  obligation  of  record,  which  a 
man  enters  Into  before  some  court  of  record  or  magis- 
trate duly  authorised,  with  condition  to  do  some 
wrticular  act ;  as,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or 


partici 
Che  lik 


_.     It  is  in  most  respects  like  any  other  bond, 
the  form  of  it  being.  '  that  A  B  doth  aeknqwlw' 


owe  to  our  lady  the  queen,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  C  D, 
or  the  like,  the  sum  often  pounds,'  with  condition  to 
be  void  on  performance  of  the  thing  stipulated."— 


2.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  empanelled  upon 
assize. 

*  rS-cdg-ni-za'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  recognise) ; 
-ation.]    The  act  of  recognizing  ;  recognition. 

rcc'  6g  nize,  rcc'-og  ni^e  (or  g  silent),  v.t. 
&  i.  [From  the  subst  recognizance  (q.v.) ; 
O.  Fr.  recognoistre;  Fr.  reconnaitre,  from  Lat. 
recognosco  =  to  know  again  :  re-  =  again,  and 
cognosce  =  to  know ;  8p.  reconoscert  reoonocer ; 
Port,  reconbecer ;  Ital.  riconoscere.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  know  again  ;  to  recover  or  recall  the 
knowledge  of;   to  perceive  the   identity  of 
with  a  person  or  thing  known  before. 

"  Much  was  he  troubled— for  the  man 
Hath  recognised  his  pallid  face." 

Wordsworth :  tThlte  Doe.  v. 

2.  To  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of;  to 
acknowledge. 

"To  recognise  and  report  your  goodnesse  toward 
him."— Asch<nn:  School  master.    (Ded.) 


3.  To    indicate    one's    acquaintance    with 
another  by  bowing,  raising  the  hat,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  To  recognize  a  person  in  the  street. 

4.  To  indicate  or  mark  appreciation  of ;  to 
acknowledge  :  as,  To  recognize  merit  by  a  prize. 

*  5.  To  review,  to  revise ;  to  examine  or  go 
over  a  second  time. 

"  In  recognising  this  history  I  have  employed  a  1  i  ttle 
more  labour."- Fox :  Martyrt.  (Ep.  Dedlo.,  2nd  ed.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

IMW  :  To  enter  into  a  recognizance  or  re- 
cognizances before  a  proper  tribunal. 

"  To  cease  all  fraude,  the  sayde  lords  recoffntted  that 
they  were  readie  to  affirme  the  sayd  Duchie  of  Tuieu 
to  belong  to  the  kinge  of  Englande."— Sail :  Henry 
IV.  (an.  10). 

re-c5g-niz-ee',re-c$g-nl9-e4'(ory  silent), 

s.    [Eng.  recogniz(e)  ;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  in  whose  favour  a  recog- 
nizance is  made. 

"  The  king,  the  plaintiff.  0.  D.  &c.  la  called  the  r«- 
cognii^ee"— Blacfcstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

reV-6"g-niz-er,  rSc'-£g-nif-erf  s.    [Kng. 
recognise);  -er.]    One  who  recognizes. 

rS-odg-ni-zor',  re-co'g-ui-yor'  (or  g  silent), 
s.     [Eng.  recogniz(e);  -or.] 

Law :  The  person  who  enters  into  a  recog- 
nizance. 

re-coll',  *  re-colle,  *  re-coyle,  *  re-eule» 

v.i,  &  /.     [Fr.  reculer,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  = 
back,  and  cul  (Lat.  cubits)  =  the  hinder  part, 
the  posteriors.      Cf.   Gael,   cut  =  the  hinder 
part ;  Wei.  cil  =  back,  a  retreat.] 
AT  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start,  rush,  roll,  or  fall  back,  as  in 
consequence  of  resistance  which  cannot   be 
overcome  by  the  force  impressed  ;  to  rebound  ; 
to  fall  back  after  an  advance  :  as,  A  gun  re- 
coils after  a  discharge. 

2.  To  be  driven  back  or  forced  to  retreat ; 
to  fall  baek. 

"  The  friend  shrinks  back,  the  foe  recoil*." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe,  tv. 

3.  To  return ;  to  come  back  to  the  same 
place. 

"  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itaelf  recoilt." 

Milton.  P.  £.,tx.m. 

4.  To  start  or  shrink  back,  as  from  some- 
thing repulsive,  distressing,  or  alarming. 

"  And  back  recoifd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  hud  made. 

Coili'it :  Tke  Fcutiow. 

6.  To  shrink  through  fear  ;  to  lack  spirit  or 
enterprise. 

"  If  the  Prince  had  recoiled,  he  would  have  lost  his 
popularity."— St.  Jamet't  Gazette,  Sept  28,  1885. 

*  6.  To  go  back ;  to  revert ;  to  return  in 
thought. 

"  Methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  yean." 

Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale,  i.  L 

*  7.  To  fall  off;  to  degenerate. 

"  You  recoil  from  your  great  stock." 

Shaxetp. :  Cyrnbelint,  L  6. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  drive  back.    (.Spenser.) 

r$-e6iT,  *  re-coile,  *  re-cule,  «.  [RE- 
COIL, V.] 

1.  A  starting,  falling,  or  moving  backward  ; 
a  backward  movement ;  a  rebound. 

"  On  a  sudden  op'u  fly 
With  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors."  MUton :  P.  L.,  ii.  880. 

2.  Specif. :  The  rebound  or  resilience  of  a 
firearm  or  piece  of  ordnance  after  it  has  been 
discharged,  caused  by  the  exploded  powder 
acting  equally  on  the  gun  and  the  projectile. 

"  Th*  new  vetoclmeter  ...  for  registering  recoils." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  S6, 188&. 

recoil-escapement;  *. 

Horol. :  An  escapement  in  which,  after  the 
pallets  leave  the  teeth  at  each  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum,  the  extremities  of  the  teeth 
slide  along  the  surfaces  of  the  pallets,  and 
thereby  give  an  impulse  to  the  pendulum  or 
balance.  The  vertical  escapement  of  a  watch 
Is  a  recoil,  and  the  word  ia  used  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dead-beat. 

re'-co"ir-ert  s.  [Eng.  recoil,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  recoils ;  one  who  falls  or  turns  back  from 
a  promise  or  profession. 

re  -coll'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RECOIL,  v.] 

*  rS-coil'-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  recoiling;  -Jy.) 
In  a  recoiling  manner ;  with  a  recoil. 

*  rS-coil'-meut,  *  re-cuil-ment,  »•  [Eng. 
recoil ;  -ment.]    The  act  of  recoiling  ;  a  recoiL 


bo^;  pout,  Jo^rl;  cat,  ?eU,  chorus,  9Hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«lan,  -tlan=shan.   -tlon,  -eion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  ahun.    -clous,  -Uooa,  -sioua  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«i. 


reeoln— recompense* 


re-coin',  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng.  coin,  v. 
((l-v-)-  j    To  coin  again  or  anew. 

*•  Recoinlng  all  th*  tpecie  of    England,   ID   milled 
money."—  Bumet  :  Own  Time,  voL  ill.,  bk.  vi. 

re  coin'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.     [Pref.  re-,  *nd 

Eng.  coinage  (Q-v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  recoining  or  coining  anew. 

"  The  rtcotnage  began,"—  Macautay  :  I/itt.  Jfnff.,  ch. 

xx  L 

2.  That  which  is  recoined  or  coined  anew. 

re-coin'-er,  ».    [Eng.  recoin;  -sr.J    One  who 

recoins. 

rSc  dl-lect,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
collect,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  collect  or  gather  together  again  ;  to 
collect    what    has    been    scattered     (pron. 


"  She  recoftectt  (nccomplUh'd  ere  «h«  flit) 
Her  faculties  t.uidH  fraile  flesh  dimw.l." 

.Stirling  :  Domei-day  ;  Fint  ffoure. 

2.  To  recall  to  memory  ;  to  recover  or  recall 
the  memory  or  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back 
to  mind  or  memory  ;  to  remember. 

"  AVc'i/iVrf  all  the  partlouliira  and  circumstance*  of 
tlie  Inlgulty."—  Cowlcv  .'  Wort,  of  O.  CromwtU. 

3.  To  recover.    (Used  reflexive,  y  or  in  the 
pa.  i«r.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  ;  To  come  together  again  ;  to 
reunite  (pron.  rl-c&l-l$ct). 

"  Though  dlflfUa'd,  and  spread  ID  Infinite 
Shall  recollect,  and  in  one  all  unite." 

Donne  ;  To  Lady  Bedford, 

RSo'-6l  ISot,  Rec  61  let  (<  silent),  a.  &  ». 
[Fr.  recollet,  from  Lat.  recollectus,  so  called 
from  their  recollection  and  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  of  their  OnU-r.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Friars  of  the  Strict  Observance  (q.v.). 

"  Then  Appear  to  be  at  present  11884]  three  Recollect 
houses  In  Great  BrlUlu  /—  Jd<(li  t  Arnold:  CMh. 
Jlict.,  p.  709. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  popular  name  for  the 
Friars  of  the  Strict  Observance. 

"The  Kecottecti  were  unfnfected  by  Jansenism."  — 
Atldlt  t  Arnold  :  Cath.  Met.,  p.  709. 

rSc    dl-leot'-8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [RECOL- 

lEOT,  t!.] 

1.  Remembered,  brought  to  mind. 

8.  Collected  again  in  one's  mind  or  spirits. 

"  His  strenuous  spirit,  recollected,  calm." 

Thornton  :  Memory  of  Lard  Talbot. 

"  rSc  6l-l8ct'-<Sd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  recollected  ; 
•nets.]  Memory,  collectedness  ;  concentration 
of  thought. 

"I  spoke  with  recoOectedneu  and  power."—  Bp. 
fTilber/orce,  la  Lift,  11.  S39. 

Te'c-61-lec'  tlon,  9.    [Eng.  recollect,  v.  ;  -ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  recollecting,  remembering,  or 
recalling  to  the  memory  ;   the  operation  or 
process  by  which  objects  are  recalled  to  the 
memory,  or  ideas  revived  to  the  mind  j  remi- 
niscence, memory.  (Cowper:  Tirocinium,  811.) 

2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind; 
the  period  over  which  such  power  extends  ; 
remembrance,  memory  :  as,  It  has  not  hap- 
pened within  my  recollection. 

3.  That  which  is  recollected  or  recalled  to 
mind  ;  a  reminiscence. 

•  4.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  collecting 
or  concentrating  the  mind  or  thoughts  ;  con- 
centration of  thought  ;  collectedness.    (Still 
used  in  this  sense  by  Roman  ascetical  writers.) 

•reo^ol-lSc'-tive,  a..  [Eng.  recollect,  v  ;  -iw.) 
Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  recollecting. 

RSc'-ol-let  (t  silent),  o.  &  ..    [BEOOLLKJT,  ».] 

re-col-on-i-za'-tlon.  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
colonization  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  recolonizing  ; 
a  second  colonization. 

re-cS.'-in-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  »nd  Eng. 
colonize  (q.v.X]  To  colonize  afresh  or  a  second 
time. 

re-  coT-6r,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  color, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  color  again. 

"  The  swarthy  blush  recotoun  in  hU  cheek*.* 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  13. 

pe-oSm-W-na'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
combination  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed 
combination. 

re-cdm-bine',  v.t.  or  i.  [Tret  re-,  and  Eng. 
combine  (q.v.).]  To  combine  a  second  time 
or  anew.  (Carew  :  Marriage  of  T.  K.  A  C.  C.) 


re-c6m'-fort,  v.t,  TPref.  n-,  and  Eng.  com- 
fort, v.  (q.v.X] 

1.  To  comfort  or  console  again. 

"  As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Kecomforted."  Milton :  P.  L.,  U.  91*. 

•  2.  To  give  new  strength  to. 

"  In  strawberries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with 
muck  ;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes  with 
muck  put  to  the  roots."— Bacon. 

•  re  com'  fort,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
fort, s.  (q.v.).]     Fresh  comfort  or  consolation. 

"  Through  reran/ore  of  some  high  mariage." 

UdoaU :  Ilia,  of  Thebei.  pt  U. 

•  re  com  fort- 16 ss,  •  ro  com  fort  le ssc, 

o.     [Eng.  recomfort;  -lea.]    Without  comfort. 
"Reetlesse,  recomforllette,  with  heart  deep-grieved." 
Spenier :  F.  O,.,  V.  vi.  2). 

•  ro  com'-fort  ure,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
comforturc  (q.v.).J    Renewed  or  restored  com- 
fort. 

"  They  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recom/ortttre." 

Bkaketp. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  i. 

re-oim'-m8nce,r.(.  &i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commence  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  commence  or  begin  again  or 
anew. 

"  Recommencing  our  voyage  about  the  fifth  of 
June."— £-00*. •  Third  Voyage,  bk,  vl.,  ch.  Tt 

B.  Intrant. :  To  begin  again  or  anew.  (Long- 
fellow :  Afternoon  in  February.) 

re-odm-mence'-me'nt,  >.  [Pref.  n-,  and 
Eng.  commencement  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state 
of  commencing  anew  or  afresh ;  a  fresh  com- 
mencement. 

rcc  6m  mend',  *  ro  com  maunde,  r.(. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  commend  (q.v.);  Fr.  re- 
commander.] 

1.  To  commend  to  the  notice  of  another ; 
to  place  or  set  in  a  favourable  light  before 
another ;  to  praise  or  put  forward  as  likely  to 
be  of  service  or  advantage  j  to  approve. 

"  Mecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus, —fhryden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable  ;  toattract  favour  to. 
(Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  329.) 

•3.  To  commit  with  prayers.    (Act*  xv.  40.) 
4.  To  advise,  as  a  course  to  be  pursued ;  a 
remedy,  a  practice,  a  measure,  or  the  like. 

"  To  recommend  true  piety  and  goodness  to  them."— 
SttlUnffjteet :  Sermont,  vol  L,  ser.  a 

*  S.  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness  ;  to  offer 
as  a  kindness. 

"  Mine  own  purse  which  T  had  recommended  to  his 
nse."-.'Oa*«»f>. .-  Twelfth  Xioht.  V. 

IT  To  recommend  itself:  To  make  Itself  ap- 
proved ;  to  present  a  favourable  appearance ; 
to  be  agreeable. 

r<Sc  6"m-m<$nd'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  recommend ; 
-able.]  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  recommended; 
worthy  of  recommendation ;  commendable. 

"  The  only  consideration  upon  which  it  Is  recom. 
•  obtalnlj 


*  rec  6m  mend  a  ble  ness, «.  [Eng.  re- 
commendable;  -nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  recommendable. 

"  The  rccommendableneti  of  our  religion  to  etran- 
gers."— Mart :  J/y*Cerv  of  OodUntu,  bk.  x.,  ch.  HL 

rcc  6m  mend  a  bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  recom- 
mendab(Ie)  ;  -ly]  In  a  recommendable  manner 
or  degree ;  so  as  to  deserve  recommendation  ; 
commendably. 

rec  orn-mend  a  tlon,  *  rec-om  men- 
da  ci  on,  '  rec  om  men  da  cy  on.  s. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  commendation  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
recommandation ;  Sp.  recomendacion ;  Ital. 
raccomandazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending  or  commend- 
ing ;  the  act  of  presenting  or  setting  forward 
in  a  favourable  light,  so  as  to  procure  the 
notice,  confidence,  kindness,  or  civilities  of 
another :   as,    To   introduce   one    friend   to 
another  by  a  recommendation  of  his  personal 
qualities  or  accomplishments. 

2.  That  which  serves  or  tends  to  recom- 
mend or  procure  a  favourable  reception  for  a 
person  or  thing  ;  any  quality,  attribute,  act, 
accomplishment,  &c.,  which  procures  or  serves 
to  procure  favour,  notice,  reception,  or  adop- 
tion. 

"  Self-praise  Is  no  recommendation."— Old  Prowerb. 

*  3.  A  state  of  favour  or  high  repute. 

"It  hath  always  been  had  in  an  extraordinary 
recommendation  amongst  the  ancient*."— JVortA:  Plu- 
tarch, pi  ii. 


*  rcc  ommend  a  tive,   s.     [Eng.    recom- 
mend ;  -atii-e.]     Th'at  which  recommends  o* 
serves  to  recommend  ;  a  recommendation. 

*  rec  om-mend'-a  tor-jf,  o.  [Pref.  re-,  ana 
Eng.  commendatory  (q.v.).]    Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  recommend  ;  recommending. 

"  Neither  wag  there  In  that  packet  (of  which  T  wrotf 
your  honour  before)  any  such  recomttieiidutvry  letter.1' 
—fieliauia  Wottoniana,  p.  700. 

rSc-om  mend-er,  «.  [Eng.  recommend  ;  -tr.) 
One  who  or  that  which  recommends. 

"  There's  no  denying  such  a  recommender." 

Digby  :  Klvira,  1  1. 

"  rec  6m  -mend'  -urn,  ».  [RKCOMMEND.I 
Commendation,  praise,  recommendation. 

"My  good  fortune  and  recommtndum."—  A'aAt  : 
Lenten  Stuff*. 

re  com  miss'  ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  commission,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  com- 
mission again  or  anew  :  as,  To  recommission  a 
ship  of  war. 

re  com  mlt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cont- 
7nfl(q.v.).] 

1,  To  commit  again  or  anew. 

"Caused  them  Immediately  to  be  recommitted  to 
the  Tower."—  Clarendon:  Civil  War,  L  435. 

2.  To  refer  again  or  back  to  a  committee. 

"  Theymust  propose  to  recommit  the  bill"—  Macau- 
la,:  U'M.  Ena..  ch.  ir. 

re  c6m  mlt  ment,  v  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commitment  (q.v).]  The  act  of  recommitting  ; 
the  state  of  being  recommitted. 

re  cfim-mlt'-tal,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
committal  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  RECOMMIT- 
MENT (q.v.). 

*  re  com-mu'-nf-cate,  v.t.  or  1.    [Pref.  n-, 
and  Eng.  communicate  (q.v.).]    To  communi- 
cate again  or  anew. 

re  com  pact,  7-7.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
pact (q.v.).]  To  join  again  or  anew. 

"  Repair 
And  recompact  my  scatter'd  body." 

Donne:  Valediction. 

*  rcc  -  dm-pen9e,  v,  &  «.    [RECOMPENSE.] 

rcc  6m  pen  sa   tlon,  *  rcc  om  pen  sa- 

ci  on.  ».     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  compensation 
(q.v.).] 

•  1.  Ord.  I  a  ii  y.  :  The  act  of  recompensing  ; 
recompense. 

:  Chron- 


" Inre«ompefuacio«ofhlscostys."—  / 
icle,  vol.  11.  Ian.  1391). 

2.  Scots  IMW  :  A  term  applied  to  a  case  In 
which  one  pursues  for  a  debt,  and  the  defender 
pleads  compensation,  to  which  the  pursuer 
replies  by  pleading  compensation  also. 

rec'  6m  pcnso,  •  rcc  6m  pen9e,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  recompenser,  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and 
compenso  =  to  compensate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
recompentar  ;  Ital.  ricompcJisare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  return  for  ;  to  give  or  render 
an  equivalent  for,  as  for  services,  losses,  Ac.  ; 
to  repay,  to  requite.    (Said  of  the  person.) 

"  Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you."—  . 
1  Maccabeei  X.  17. 

2.  To  return  or  give  an  equivalent  for  ;  to 
reward,  to  repay,  to   requite.     (Said  of  the 
thing.)    (Cowper  :  Conversation,  797.) 

3.  To  return,  pay,  or  give  back  as  an  equi- 
valent. 

"  Shall  he,  for  such  deliverance  freely  wrought, 
Recompente  ill  ?  "  Cowper  :  Truth,  1«1_ 

*  4.  To  make  amends  or  compensation  for  ; 
to  pay  or  return  an  equivalent  or  forfeit  for  ; 
to  redeem  ;  to  atone  for.    (Humbert  v.  8.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :    To   make   recompense   ox 
compensation. 

rcc  6m  pcnse,  *  reo-dm-piSnfe,  >.  [Fr. 
recompense;  Sp.  &  Port,  recompensa  ;  ItaL 
ricompensa.']  That  which  is  given  or  returned 
as  an  equivalent  or  compensation  for  any  thing 
given,  done,  or  suffered  ;  compensation,  satis- 
faction, amends,  reward,  return,  requital. 

"  A  larger  recompense  these  leaders  claim." 

Rom  :  Lucan  ;  Phanalta  L 

*  rcc  6m  pense  ment,  *  rec  6m  pen9O- 
ment,  *.  [Eng.  recompense  ;  -ment.]  Recom- 
pense, compensation,  satisfaction,  amends. 

"In  recompencement  of  bla  brother's  deth."—  fv> 
fcyan  ;  Chronicle,  Tol.  1.,  ch.  cxxxv. 

rcc  6m  pens-er,  s.  [Eng.  recompense)  ;  -er.\ 
One  who  recompenses. 

"  A  thankful  rccoinpemer  of  the  benefits  received." 
—  Fox:  Martyri,  p.  m  Ian.  11661. 


fete,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«.. 
•r.  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  miite.  onto,  cure,  unite,  car.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


recompensivo— reconaolidate 


•  ree'-om  pens  Ive.  a.     [Eng.  recompense) ; 
-ive.]    Containing  or  having  the  character  of 
a  recompense ;  compensative. 

"  re-c6m-pll-a  -tion,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
compilation  (q.v.).]  A  compiling  anew  of 
what  had  previously  been  compiled  ;  a  new  or 
fresh  compilation ;  recompilement. 

•  re-com-pile',  v.t.     [Pref.   r«-,   and   Eng. 
compile  (q.v.).]    To  compile  again  or  anew. 

•  re-com-pile'-ment,   s.      [Pref.   re-,  and 
Eng.  compikment  (q.v.).]     The  same  as  RE- 
COMPILATION  (q.v.). 

"  Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  di- 
gest or  recompilement  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside."— 
Bacon:  Compiling,  Ac.,  vf  the  Laws. 

re-oom~pose'(  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
pose (q.v.).] 

1.  To  compose  again  or  anew ;  to  form  or 
adjust  again. 

"  We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  destroy 
or  recompute  at  pleasure."— Boyle  :  tVorkt,  i.  738. 

2.  To  compose,  settle,  or  quiet  again  ;  to 
tranquillize  that  which  has  been  ruffled  or 
disturbed. 

"  Recompotet  straight,  and  calms  bis  face." 

Covley  :  On  Repairing  Somerset  ffoitte. 

•  re-c6"m-pos'-er.  5.    [Eng.  recompos(e') ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  recomposes. 

"  A  proper  corrector  and  recompoterot  Its  motions." 
— More :  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

re-cSm-pi-sI'-tion,  a.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
composition  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  recomposing ; 
the  state  of  being  recomposed ;  composition 
anew  or  afresh. 


"  I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  re< 
this  scene."—  tamb  :  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

2.  Print. :  The  act  of  recomposing  or  set- 
ting anew,  when  from  any  cause  matter  has 
been  composed  or  set  in  the  wrong  type,  or, 
having  been  set  in  the  proper  type,  has  been 
broken. 

roc'  on  91!  a  ble,  rec'  on  91X0  a  blc,  a. 

[Eng.  reconcile}  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  reconciled  or  brought 
again  to  a  state  of  friendship  ;  capable  of  re- 
newed friendship  ;  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reconciled  or  of  being 
made  to  agree,  harmonize,  or  be  consistent. 

"  Nothing  can  be  less  reconcilable  to  the  notion  of 
an  all  perfect  Rcins.'—Bolingbrolce;  Fragmentt  of  Et- 

rec  on  91!  a  blo  ness,  *  rec'  on  9110- 
s>-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  reconcilable;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reconcilable  ; 
possibility  or  capability  of  being  restored  to 
frierndship  and  accord. 

2.  Consistency,  harmony. agreement, accord. 

"  To  shew  the  reconcUeablenett  at  fate  with  choice." 
— Hammond  :  Workt,  i.  491. 

rfcc  6n  91!  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  reconcilable); 
-ly.]  In  a  reconcilable  manner ;  iu  a  manner 
admitting  of  reconciliation. 

rec   on  91! e,  *  rec   on   cylc,  *ro-coun- 
selle,  *  rec  oun  syle,  v.t.  &  f.     [Fr.  re- 
concilitr,  from  Lat.  recoucilio  =  to  bring  into 
counsel  again,  to  reconcile,  from  r«-  =  back, 
again,  and  concilia  =  to  conciliate  (q.v.);  Bp. 
&  Port,  rttxmeiiiar;  ItaL  reconciliare.} 
A.  Transitive. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  conciliate  again  or  anew ;  to  restore 
to  friendship  and  accord  after  estrangement ; 
to  make  friends  again. 

"  To  reconcile  an  angry  God." 

Covrper :  Olney  ffymn*,  llx. 

*2.  To  become  friends  with  again  after 
estrangement. 

•'  Wherfore  by  fayra  and  easy  meanea  he  called  home 
his  sone  and  reconciled  hy  111,  and  furgaue  all  trespace." 
—Fabyan:  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  uxxvii. 

*  3.  To  adjust,  to  settle,  to  accommodate, 
to  compose  :  as,  To  reconcile  a  quarrel. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  acquiescence,  con- 
tent, or  quiet  submission ;  to  make  ready  or 
willing  to  submit  to  or  accept  any  thing  or 
state.  (Generally  used  reflexively,  and  fol- 
lowed by  to:  as,  To  reconcile  one's  self  to  a 
loss.) 

6.  To  make  consistent,  harmonious,  or 
congruous  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  harmony 
or  consistency.  (Followed  by  to  or  with.) 

"  The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood 
aow  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state." 


6.  To  remove  apparent  discrepancies  from  ; 
to  harmonize  :  as,  To  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
an  event  given  by  different  writers. 

n.  Shipbuild. :  To  join  one  piece  of  work 
fair  with  another.  (Used  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  reversion  of  curves.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  reconciled. 

14  Your  thoughts,  though  much  startled  at  first, 
reconcile  to  it  —  Sandyt. 

rec'-6n-9ile-ment,  s.  [Eng.  reconcile ;  -merit .  ] 
The  act  of  reconciling ;  the  state  of  being 
reconciled  ;  reconciliation  ;  renewal  of  friend- 
ship. 

'*  For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly   hate  have 


deep." 


pierced  so 

Milton:  P.  /..  iv.  98. 


rec'-on-9ll-ert  s.     [Eng.  reconcile);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  reconciles  ;  one 
who  restores  friendship  between  persons  at 
variance. 

"  Christ,  our  onlle  and  sufficient  mediatour,  recon- 
ciler, priest  and  sacrifice."— fox:  Martyr*,  p.  1,855. 

2.  One  who  reconciles    things  apparently 
opposed  or  inconsistent. 

"  80  much  I  think  may  be  granted  to  those  recon- 
cilert.." — Cudvrorth :  IntetL  Syttem,  p.  58. 

re'c-O'n-cll-l'-a'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
reconciliationem,  accus.  of  reconcUiatio,  from 
reconcUiatus,  pa.  par.  of  reconcilio  =  to  recon- 
cile (q.v.);  Sp.  reconciliacion;  ItaL  riconcili- 
azione,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling ;  the  state  of  being 
reconciled ;  the  renewal  of  friendship  between 
parties  at  variance. 

"  Devised  what  means  he  mljht  use  to  bring  Sparta 
and  Athens  to  reconciliation  again."— North  :  Plutarch, 
p.iM. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  harmonizing  or 
making  consistent  or  congruous  things  ap- 
parently opposed  or  inconsistent ;  the  har- 
monizing of  seeming  contrarieties. 

IL  Script. :  Expiation,  atonement. 

**  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 
—Hebrew  ii.  17. 

*  re"c-6n-cXT-I-a-tor-y,'1  o.    [Pref.  r«-,  and 
Eng.  conciliatory  (q.v.).J    Tending  to  recon- 
cile ;  reconciling,  conciliatory. 

"  Those  reconcdiatory  papers  fell  under  the  eyes  of 
some  grave  divines  on  both  part*."  —Bp.  Hall : 
Specialtitt  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  ffall. 

re  ~  con-den  sa'-ti  on,  8.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  condensation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  recon- 
deusing. 

*  re-con-dense',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
condense  (q.v.).]    To  condense  anew  or  again. 

"In  the  beads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eollplles,  such 
vapours  quickly  ar«  by  a  very  little  cold  recondented 
Into  water."— Boyl e. 

rec'-  on  -dito,  re  con'  -dite,  *  r ec  on  dit, 

a.    [Lat.  reconditvg,  pa.  par.  of  recondo  =  to 
put  back  again:  re-  =  back,  and  coruio=to 
put  together ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  recondito ;   0.  Fr. 
recondit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Hidden  from  the  view  or  mental  percep- 
tion ;  abstruse,  secret,  profound,  deep. 

"  Which  key  is  able  to  unlock  that  recondite 
mystery." — More:  Immort,  of  the  Soul.  bk.  IL,  ch.  xll. 

2.  Dealing  with  things  abstruse ;  profound, 
deep. 

"  No  acquisitions  of  recondite  learning."— Bp. 
Hartley:  Sermont,  voL  1L,  ser.  1«. 

IL  Bot. :  Concealed ;  not  to  be  seen  easily. 


y,  *.     [Low  Lat.  recondi- 

torium,  from  Lat  reconditus=.  recondite  (q.v.).] 
A  repository,  a  storehouse,  a  magazine. 

re-con-duct',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
duct, v.  (q.v.).]  To  conduct  again  or  wwk; 
to  lead  back. 

14  Your  female  train  will  reconduct  yon  home." 

Futeket :  Apolloniut  Rhodiu* ;  A  rffonautict,  I 

re-con-diic'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conduction  (q.v.).] 
Law :  A  relocation ;  a  renewal  of  a  lease. 

re-c6"n-firm'f  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
firm (q.v.).]  To  confirm  again  or  anew ;  to 
establish,  settle,  or  assure  again. 

"  And  so  being  recf>»Jtnned,  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
August  in  the  year  1667,  he  sent  Secretary  Morrioe."— 
Clarendon:  L(fe,  vol.  ill.,  p.  836. 

re-con- j6"in',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
join (q.v.).]  To  join  together  anew  or  again. 

"  When  they  come  to  be  reconjoined  into  a  liquor.' 
— Boyle  ;  Workt,  i.  789. 


re  con  -nais  sance,  a.  [Fr.,  from  recon- 
naissant,  pr.  par.  of  reconnaitre  =  to  recon- 
noitre (q.v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
connoitring ;  a  preliminary  survey  or  examina- 
tion ;  specif,  applied  to  : 

(1)  The  examination  of  a  territory,  district, 
&c.,  or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  military  operations. 

(2)  The  examination  or  survey  of  a  region  in 
reference  to  its  general  geological  character, 

(3)  A  preliminary  examination  of  a  county 
or  district  in  reference  to  its  general  natural 
character,  preparatory  to  a  more  particular 
survey  for  the  purposes  of  triangulation  or 
the  construction  of  public  works,  as  of  a  road, 
canal,  railway,  &c. 

reconnaissance  in  force,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  demonstration  or  attack  by  a  large 
body  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  strength  or  position  of  the  enemy. 

*  re-con'-ning,  s.     [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng.  «*- 
ning  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  conning  again. 

"  This  we  call  Remembrance  or  calling  to  mind  :  th« 
Latins  call  it  reminiscent!  a,  as  it  were  a  Reconning  of 
our  former  actions."  —  Bobbt  :  Of  Man,  ch.  iii. 

*  re  con'-ncis-  san^e,  s.  [RECONNAISSANCE.] 

*  rec-on-nol'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [RECON- 
NOITRE, v.]    A  survey. 

"Satisfied  with  his  reconnoitre"—  Lytton;  W\mt 
witt  he  do  with  it  I  bk.  x.,  ch.  1. 

rSc-on-noi'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

recognoistre,  reconoistre  (Fr.  reconnaitre)  =  to 
recognize  (q.v.).] 

jL  Transitive: 

1.  To  examine  by  the  eye  ;  specif.,  to-make 
a  reconnaissance  or  preliminary  survey  of; 
to  examine  or  survey,  as  a  district,  &c.,  for 
military,  geological,  or  engineering  purposes. 


"  The  expense  of  the  different  equipments  which 
.  .  .  reconnoitred  the  coast."—  Smith  :  Wealth 
tiont,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 


alth  of  A'a- 


2.  To  know  again  ;  to  recognize. 

''lie  would  hardly  hare  reconnoitred  WlUlgoosc  .  .  . 
In  bis  short  hair  and  present  uncouth  appearance."— 
Grave*:  Spiritual  Quixote.  1  1*0. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  survey  or  recon- 
naissance. 

re  con  <iuer  (qu  as  k),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  conquer  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  conquer  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

**  Her  independence  she  bad  reconquered  by  a  not 
less  just  mid  necessary  war."—  Macaiuay  :  liitt.  Bng.. 
ch.  nil. 

re-con'-qnest,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
quest (q.v.).J  The  act  of  reconquering;  the 
state  of  being  reconquered. 

"  As  though  they  were  meditating  tbe  reconquttt  of 
Flanders."—  Dryden  :  Mock  AUrologer,  i,  L 

re  -con'-se  -crate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
#Mweerafe(q.v.).]  To  consecrate  anew  or  afresh. 

"  Recontecrnte  our  wells." 

Woratworth  :  Sxcurtion,  bk,  IT. 

re-con-se-cra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
consecration  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reconse- 
crating ;  the  state  of  being  reconsecrated. 

re-con-sJd'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
consider  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  consider  again  or  a  second  time  ;  to 
revolve  in  the  mind  over  again. 

"  Whenever  you  think  proper  to  recorttidtr  thl* 
•ubjeot."—  Waterland:  Worlu,  I.  117. 

2.  To  take  into  consideration  a  second  time, 
generally  with  the  intention  or  idea  of  rescind- 
ing :  as,  To  reconsider  one's  decision. 

re  con  aid  er  a  tlon,  s.  [Fref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  consideration  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  of  reconsidering  ;  the  act  of  re- 
viewing or  revolving  in  the  mind  a  second 
time. 

2.  A   cecond    consideration;    specif,    the 
taking  of  a  vote,  decision,  &c.,  already  passed, 
into  consideration  a  second  time,  for  review, 
amendment,  or  recision. 

"  Six  months  .  .  .  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for 
reconsideration."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

*  re-con  ao-late,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat. 

consolatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolor  =  to  console 

(q.v.).]    To  console  or  comfort  again  or  anew. 

"It  is  that  only  God  who  can  recontolate  us  both."— 

Steliqutte  W  ottoman*,  p.  489. 

re-con-s6T-I-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng. 
consolidate  (q.v.).]  To  consolidate  again  or 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  jd\Vl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophou,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tiaa  =  slian*   -tion,  -aiou  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  --  gTifi"-    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shua.   -ble.  -die,  <tc.  =  bc^  del. 
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re  con  sol  I  da  -tion.  *.  [Prcf.  re-,  and 
Eng.  consolidation,  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  recon- 
solidating ;  the  state  of  6eing  reconsolidated ; 
a  renewed  consolidation. 

re-con  struct,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
construct  (q.v.).J  To  construct  again  after 
destruction;  to  rebuild.  Spec\f.  (U.  8.  flirt.), 
to  bring  back  into  the  Union.  [RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 

re  c6n  struc'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
construction  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
constructing; the  state  of  being  reconstructed. 
Specif.  (U.S.  Hist.),  the  restoring  of  the  seceded 
States  to  the  Union  under  the  "  Becouetruc- 
tiou  "  Acts,  after  the  Civil  War. 

re  con  struc -live,  a.  [Eng.  reconstruct; 
•ive.]  Able  or  tending  to  reconstruct. 

re  con  tin'  u  ange, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  re- 
continuing;  renewed  continuance. 

"Of  which  course  tome  have  wished  a  rwxmffnu. 
anee."—J)rattion  :  Poly-Olbion,  a,  4.    (Note.) 

re-c6n-tln'-ue,  v.t.  or  L   [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 

continue  (q.v.).J    To  continue  again  or  anew. 

"  All  at  an  instant  shall  together  go. 

To  recontiiiue,  not  beginning  »o. ' 

Stirling:  Dometday ;  fourth  Boure. 

*  re-oin-vene',  v.t.  or  {.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  convent  (q.v.).J    To  convene  or  assemble 
again  or  anew. 

"  A  wone  accident  fell  out  about  tbe  tfm«  of  tht 
two  houses  reconvening."— Chireiuton  I  Civil  Wart. 

*  re-c6n-vent'»  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,   and    Eng. 
convent  (q.v.).]    To  bring  together,  assemble, 
or  collect  again. 

"  He  rfconwrnthtg  «rmn  therefore." 
Warner :  Albiont  England,  bk.  v  ,  ch,  xx  viL 

re  cdn-v£n'-tlon,  *.  [Prtt.  «-,  and  Eng. 
convention  (q.v.).] 

1.  Eng.   Law:    An  action  by  a  defendant 
against  a  plaintiff  in  a  former  action ;  a  cross- 
bill or  litigation. 

2.  Scots  Law :  When  an  action  la  brought  in 
Scotland  by  a  foreigner  over  whom  the  courts 
have  otherwise  no  Jurisdiction,  his  adversary 
in  the  suit  is  entitled,  by  reconvention,  to  sue 
the  foreigner  on  a  counter  claim  in  compensa- 
tion or  extinction  of  the  demand. 

re-cdn-yer'-ftion,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conversion  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  con- 
version, x 

"  Being  zealously  moved  for  the  reconvertion  of  the 
English.  —  Weaver. 

re-c6n-verf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-  and  Eng.  convert, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  convert  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  The  East  Saxons  .  .  .  were  by  the  meant  of  Oiwi 
thus  reconvened."— Milton  :  ffUt.  Eng.,  bk.  IT. 

re-c6n-vey'>  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  omwy 
<q.v.).] 

1.  To  convey,  lead,  or  carry  back  or  to  its 
former  place  or  position. 

**  Ai  river*  lost  In  seas,  torn*  secret  vein 
Thence  reconvert,  there  to  be  lo»t  ignin." 

Dtrtham :  Cooper1!  ffd. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a -former  owner  :  as, 
To  reconvey  an  estate. 

re-con-vey-anye,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conveyance  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  reconvey  ing  ; 
specif.,  the  act  of  transferring  a  title  to  a 
former  owner. 

r£-cord',  v.t.  A  i.  [Ft.  recorder  =  to  repeat, 
to  record,  from  Lat.  recordo,  recorrfor=  to  re- 
call to  mind,  to  remember :  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  cor  (genit.  cord  is)  =  the  heart ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
recordar ;  Ital.  ricorrfare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  recall  to  mind  ;  to  remember. 

**  He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre 
In  which  hia  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night" 
Spenxer:  F.  O.,  IV.  xil  19. 

2.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  written  or 
other  characters  ;  to  register ;  to  make  a  not* 
or  memorial  of ;  to  chronicle,  to  note  ;  to  set 
down  in  writing  in  a  book  or  on  parchment, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  authentic 
or  correct  evidence  of. 

"  Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent." 

Shaketp. :  Mer<-hant  of  rente*.  IT.  1. 

3.  To  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory. 
"  This  note,  madam,  of  your  worthiness 

Remains  recorded  in  so  many  henrta," 

Daniel;  To  the  Lndy  Margaret. 

*  4.  To  mark  distinctly  ;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
membered.   (Milton:  P.  L.t  vii.  338.) 


*  fi.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  attest. 

"  Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  a*  poor  as  you." 

ShaJcrtp.  •  Timon  of  Athent,  iv.  a, 

*  6.  To  recite,  to  repeat,  to  sing,  to  play. 

"  They  long'd  to  sec  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns  and  chant  her  OUTols  bleat." 
fair/ax.-  Tutto,  11.  97. 

»  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  remember,  to  meditate,  to  reflect,  to 
ponder. 

"  Praying  all  the  way.  and  recording  upon  the  words 
which  he  before  had  read."— fuller. 

2.  To  sing ;  to  repeat  a  tune. 

"  The  niuht-Mrd  mute 
That  still  ncordt  with  moan." 

Shaketp. :  /VrfclM,  IT.    (ProL) 

rec'-ord,  *  reo-orde,  «.    [RECORD,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  That   which    preserves  the  memory  or 
remembrance  of  anything ;  a  memorial. 

"  Brief  abstract  aud  record  at  tedious  day*.** 

ShaJtsip.  :  Richard  Ol,  IT.  4. 

*  2.  Memory,  remembrance. 

"  That  record  is  lively  ID  my  tool." 

Shaketp. :  Twifth  ffiyht,  r. 

*3.  Witness;  attestation  to  a  fact  or  event; 
testimony.  (John  viii.  14.) 

4.  The  list  of  known  facts  in  a  person's  life, 
especially  in  that  of  a  public  man  ;  personal 
history. 

6.  Something  set  down  in  writing  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  a  fact  or 
event;  specif.,  a  register;  an  authentic  or 
official  copy  of  a  document,  or  account  of  any 
facts,  acts,  or  proceedings,  whether  public  or 
private,  entered  in  a  book  for  preservation  ; 
also,  the  book  containing  such  entries. 

"  I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  record*. " 

Shatetp,  :  Hamlet,  L  6. 

6.  (PI.)*  Public  documents  preserved  In  a 
recognized  repository. 

"  Away,  bum  all  the  record  of  the  realm."— Jttatw. .' 
3  Benry  VI..  IT.  7. 

JL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  Authentic  or  official  testimonies  In  writ- 
ing* contained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  pre- 
served in  a  court  of  record. 

(2)  (See  extract). 

"  Ton  record  Is  a  history  of  the  most  material  pro- 
ceedings la  the  cause  entered  on  a  parchment  roll,  and 
continued  down  to  the  present  time  ;  in  which  must 
he  stated  the  writ  of  summons,  all  the  pleadings,  the 
declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  and  whatever 
further  proceeding*  have  be«n  had  ;  all  entered  ver- 
batim  on  the  mil,  aud  alao  the  Issue  or  demurrer,  and 
Joinder  therein."  —  BlacJcttone:  Comment.,  bk.  til.. 
ch.  12. 

2.  Sport. :  The  shortest  known  time  !n  which 
a  race  or  heat  has  been  run  or  won  ;  the  beat 
performance  in  any  athletic  sport. 

"  It.  It  absolutely  necessary  that  record*  not  made  In 
actual  competition  should  be  viewed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  hard 
upon  the  athlete  to  be  deprived  of  a  record  on  these 
grounds  alone."— Field,  Dec.  M,  1885. 

5  (1)  Best  on  Record :  The  same  as  RECORD, 
II.  2. 

"  Newmarket  on  the  Cesarewltch  and  Middle  Park 
days  bad  obtained  a  bett  on  record." — Ittferee,  July  18, 
1886,  p.  1 

(2)  Conveyances  by  record : 

Law :  Conveyances  evidenced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  court  of  record,  as  a  conveyance  by 
private  act  of  parliament  or  a  royal  grant. 

(3)  Court  of  record  : 
Law:  (See  extract). 

"  A  court  of  record  is  defined  to  b*  that  where  the  acts 
and  Indicia]  proceedings  an  enrolled  or  recorded: 
which  rolls  nr*  called  tbe  records  of  the  court,  and  are 
of  such  high  authority,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be 
called  in  question.  Nothing  can  be  averred  against  a 
record,  nor  shall  any  plea,  or  even  proof,  be  admitted 
to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  be 
denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by  nothing  but  Itself :  that  is. 
upon  bare  inspection  whether  there  be  any  such  record 
or  no;  else  there  will  be  no  end  of  disputes.  All 
court*  of  record  also  an  the  courts  of  the  sovereign,  in 
right  of  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  no  other 
court  has  authority  to  fine  or  imprison,  unless  it  be 
expressly  conferred  by  the  legislature."— Bladutotw; 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

(4)  Debt  of  record : 

Law :  A  debt  which  appears  to  be  due  by 
the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record. 

(5)  Geological  record : 

Geol. :  The  record  of  the  history  of  the 
globe,  as  written  upon  the  rocks,  especially 
by  means  of  fossils.  It  is  imperfect ;  many 
gaps  existing,  some  of  which  may  never  be 
filled  up.  (Darwin:  Orig.  Species,  ch.  x.) 

(6)  In  record,  on  or  upon  record:  Recorded, 
set  down,  registered. 

"My  villainy  they  have  upon  record."— Shukctp. ; 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  L 


(7)  Recordari  facias  loquelam:  [Lat.  =  that 
you  cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded.] 

Law  :  An  old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to 
make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cause 
depending  in  an  inM  ior  court,  and  remove  the 
same  to  the  Court  of  King's  (Queen's)  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas.  (Knglith.) 

(8)  To  beat,  break,  or  cut  the  record  : 

Sport.  :  To  do  a  distance  in  less  time  than 
has  yet  been  officially  recorded  ;  to  excel  anj 
previous  performance. 

"  Speechly  proceeded  to  cut  the  three  miles  rerord 
nearly  by  12  sec."—  Rtferee,  July  11,  18M,  p.  L 

(9)  Trial  by  record  : 

Law  :  A  trial  which  Is  heard  when  a  matter 
of  record  is  pleaded. 

"  The  trial  by  record  Is  only  used  In  one  partlcnlal 
Instance  ;  and  that  Is  where  a  matter  of  rsconi  is 
pleaded  in  any  action,  a  judgment  or  tbe  like  ;  ami  the 
opposite  party  pleads,  'nut  t  if  I  record,'  that  there  is 
no  such  matter  of  record  existing.  Hereupon  the  party 
pleading  the  record  has  a  day  given  him  to  bring  it  in  : 
and,  on  hia  failure,  his  antagonist  ihall  have  Judgiheui 
to  recover.  Tbe  trial,  therefore,  of  this  issue  is  merely 
by  the  record  :  for  a  record  or  enrolment  is  a  monu- 
ment of  so  high  a  nature,  aud  importeth  in  itself  such 
absolute  verity,  that  if  It  be  pleaded  there  Is  no  such 
record,  it  shall  not  receive  any  trial  by  witness,  Jury, 
or  otherwise,  but  only  by  Itself.  "—SlacluKme  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ill.,  ch.  14, 

record  office.  «.    A  place  for  tbe  preser- 

vation of  public  record*. 

U  The  English  national  records,  formerly 
kept  with  little  attempt  at  arrangement  in 
many  different  places,  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Record  Office,  a  Urge  Gothic  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Fetter  Lane.  Auiuiig&t  the 
treaeurera  of  the  Record  Omce  are  the  original 
Domesday  Book,  the  trea  y  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  the  Papal  Bull  conferring 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  on  HenrT 
VIII.  The  American  national  records,  which 
are  much  less  voluminous,  are  preserved  at 
Washington,  D.  <:.,  and  those  <>f  the  several 
states  in  the  respective  state  capitals. 

*  re  cord'  1*1190,  s.    [O.  Fr.J    Remembrance, 

recollection. 

*  rSo-or-da'-tion,   "  rec  or  da  cJ  on,  *. 

[Lat.  recordatio,  from  rccordatus,  pa.  par.  oi 
recorder  =  to  remember.) 

1.  Remembrance,  recollection. 

"  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  sonl 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  iiioka.* 

Shaketp.  :  TroUut  A  Oretrid*,  V.  & 

2.  A  register,  a  record. 

r8-oord'-erf  *.    [Eng.  record;  •«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  records  ;  one  whose  official  duty 
1*  to  record  writings  or  proceedings   in  A 
register. 

2.  A  registering  apparatus. 
JL  Technically  (English): 

L  Law:  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  a 
borough  or  city,  exercising  within  It,  in 
criminal  matters,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
record.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
most  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
standing.  There  is  no  similar  judgeehip  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  term  Recorder  being  here  usually 
applied  to  an  officer  who  makes  records  of 
deeds  and  similar  papers  needing  to  be  publicly 
recorded. 

*  2.  Music  :  A  sort  of  flageolet  formerly  in 
use  in  this  country  ;  a  flute.  It  was  used  also 
to  teach  birds  to  sing. 

"  The  figures  of  recorder*,  and  flutes,  and  pipes,  an 
rtraight  ;  but  the  recorder  bath  a  less  bore.  —  Baoon: 
Jfut.  //t*..iK!L 

rJS-COrd'-er-Ship,  ».  [Eng.  recorder;  -ship.] 
The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  recorder. 

rS-<sord'-Ing»  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RECORD,  u.] 

recording-gauge,  ».  A  gauge  provided 
with  means  for  leaving  a  visible  record  of  its 
indications. 

recording-telegraph,  s.    A  telegraph 

provided  with  an  api>aratua  which  makes  a 
record  of  the  message  transmitted. 

*re-cor-por-l£-fl-ca'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-v 
and  Eng.  corporification  (q.v.).J  The  act  of 
re-embodying  or  investing  with  a  body  again; 
the  state  of  being  re-em  bodied. 

"  Not  barely  a  new  production,  bat  partly  a  r*eor- 
n."—  Boyle  :  Work*,  lit.  63. 


*  re-co"uch',  v.i.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  couch, 
in  to  a  couch  ;  to 
mains,  p.  386.) 


-,    ..  .      -, 

v.  (q.v.).  ]    To  retire  again  to  a  couch  ;  to  lift 
down  again.    (Wotton:  Rem 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  Ddt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =>  kw. 
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re'-co'unt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  count 
(q.  v.).  In  meaning  2  directly  from  Fr.  raconter, 
r^compter.} 

1.  To  count  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  relate,  to  rehearse,  to  recite  ;  to  tell 
or  describe  in  detail ,   to  enumerate,  to  par- 
ticularize, to  detail. 

*•  New,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argoa'  powers." 

Pope:  Homer ;  Ili'id  ii.  829. 

*  re-count -inent, $.    [Eng.  recount;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  recounting;  relation  or  recital  in 
detail ;  rehearsal ;  enumeration, 

"  Tears  our  rtcountmentt  had  moat  kindly  bathed." 
tihaketp.  :  A»  Too.  LUte  It.  iv.  8. 

rfc-cdup',  *  re-COUpe,  v.t.  [Properly  to  se- 
cure a  piece  or  shred,  from  Fr.  recoupe  =  a 
shred  ;  recouper—to  cut  again:  re-  =  again, 
and  couper  =  to  cut  ] 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  reimburse ;  to  indemnify  for  a  loss  or 
damage  by  a  corresponding  or  equivalent  ad- 
vantage. (Frequently  used  reflexivt'ly.) 

"  To  recoup  the  savings  bank  depositor*."— Standard, 
Jan.  15,  1886. 

*2.  To  return  or  bring  in  an  amount  equal : 
as,  To  recoup  one's  capital, 

JI.  Law:  To  keep  back  as  a  set-off  or  dis- 
count ;  to  diminish  by  keeping  back  a  part,  as 
a  claim  for  damages. 

*  re  coup',   *  re-coupes  »•     [RECOUP,   t>.] 
The  keeping  bark  of  something  which  is  due  ; 
a  deduction,  a  discount.    (Wharton.) 

*  re-coupe,  v.  &,  a.    [RECOUP,  v.  &  *.] 
rg-cduped',  a.    [RECOUP.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  COUPED  (q.v.). 

re'-co'up'-er,  «.    [Eng.  recoup,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  recoups, 

rfi-CO'Up'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  recoup;  •ment.} 

Law:  The  act  of  recouping  or  keeping  back 
A  part  of  a  sum  due. 

*re-cour,  *re-coure,  v.i.    [RECOVER  (1).] 

re"-cburse',  *  re-COUrs,  s.  [Fr.  recours,  from 
Lat.  recursum,  accus.  of  recursus  =  a  running 
back,  a  return,  a  retreat,  from  recwrsw*,  pa. 
par.  of  recurro  =  to  run  back  :  re-  =  back, 
and  curro  =  to  run  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  recurso ; 
Ital.  ricurso.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*L  Recurrence,  return ;  new  or  fresh  attack, 

"  PreventiYe  physlck  .  .  .  preventoth  sickness  in  the 
healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary." 
—Brown* :  Vulgar  Srroun. 

*  2.  Repeated  course  ;  frequent  or  repeated 
flowing  or  passage. 

"  Their  eye*  o'ergalled  with  r«courw  of  tear*.1* 

Stutketp. :  Troiltu*  Creuida,  T.  8. 

*  3.  Access,  admission. 

*'  No  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night." 

StuzJutp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona,  ill.  1. 

4.  A  going  or  applying  to,  as  for  help,  pro- 
tection, &c. ;  a  recurrence  to  a  person  or  line 
of  action  in  time  of  difficulty,  danger,  need, 
or  perplexity.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  To 
lutve  recourse.) 

"  You  do  well  to  have  recount  to  your  last  suasion." 
—Drydcn  :  Epittle  to  the  Whigt. 

TT  With  recourse;  without  recourse :  Phrases 
inserted  in  commercial  documents  to  indicate 
respectively  two  opposite  conditions  on  which 
a  bargain  is  concluded. 

1,  WithrecQurse;  Implies  that  a  sale  or  pur- 
chase has  been  made  on  condition  that  the 
thing  sold  is  of  the  kind  or  quality  taken  for 
granted  at  the  time  of  the  sale.    If  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  to  be  of  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent kind  or  quality,  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  seller,  and  to  claim 
an  annulment  of  the  bargain,  or  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  he  may  have  suffered. 

2.  Without  recourse:  Sometimes  buyers  are 
willing  to  take  coupons  and  other  instruments, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accept  any  risk  attend- 
ing the  transaction.    This  occurs  when  there 
is    much    competition,   or  when  a  seller  is 
willing  to  take  a  lower  price,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  of  any  risk  or  trouble  attending  the 
transfer.     The  purchase  is   then  said  to  be 
made  without  recourse.    (Bithell.) 

•  re"-c6urse',  v.i.    [RECOURSE,  *.]     ^ 

1.  To  return,  to  recur. 

"  The  flam*  deptrting  and  recouning  thiiw."—  Fox  : 
Martyrs  (.I/,  /iilney). 

2,  To  have  recourse. 

"  Theae  dogmatist*  dare  not  recourte  to  Scripture." — 
Backet :  Life  ttf  William*,  ii.  201. 


* re-course'-ful.  a.  [Eng.  recourse;  -fu,l(l).} 
Moving  alternately. 

"  In  that  recmtrujful  deep." 

Drayton :  Poly-Olblon,  s.  L 

rS-coV-er  (1),  *  re-cov-ere,  *  re-ooe-ver, 
*  re-teev-er,  v.t.  &i.  [O.  Fr.  recovrer,  re- 
cuvrer(Fr.  recouvrer),  from  Lat.  recupero  =  to 
recover,  to  recruit  one's  self,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin;  according  to  Corssen  from  Sabine 
eu-pras  =  good,  hence  recupero  =  to  make  good 
again  ;  connected  with  Lat.  cupio  =  to  desire ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  recovrar ;  Ital.  ricoverare,  ri- 
covrare,  recuperare,  ricuperarc.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  restore  from  illness,  feintnesa,  or 
the  like  ;  to  revive. 

"Brief,  I  recover'd  him." 

Shakesp.  :  As  JW  Like  ft.  IT.  8. 

2.  To  regain  ;  to  get  again  that  which  was 
lost.    (Isaiah  xi.  11.) 

3.  To  reconquer,  to  win  back  :  as,  To  re- 
cover territory  from  an  enemy. 

*  4.  To  rescue  ;  to  save  from  danger. 

"  Kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered." 

Khaketp.  :  Twelfth  M-jht,  iL  1. 

5.  To  make  up  for ;  to  repair  the  loss  or 
Injury  of ;  to  atone  for,  to  retrieve. 

"Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapaea  to 
lament  and  recover."— Rogen :  Sermotu. 

*  6.  To  get  to,  to  gain,  to  reach,  to  attain  to. 

"  The  forest  U  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that  we're  sure  enough." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  L 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  gain  as  compensation,  or  in  return 
for  injury,  damage,  or  debt :   as,  To  recover 
damages  in  a  suit. 

2.  To  obtain  title  to  in  a  court  of  law. 

"  The  lands  were  recovered  against  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.H.,ch.  xrlll. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition,  as 
from  misfortune,  depression,  &c.  (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

2.  To  regain  health  after  sickness ;  to  be- 
come well  again.    (Followed  by/rom.  or  of.) 

"Go,  enquire  ....  whether  I  ihall  recover  of  thia 
diflease."— 2  Kingt  1.  2. 

*  3.  To  come,  to  arrive,  to  reach. 

"  With  much  ado  the  Christiana  recovered  to  An- 
tloch.'1— ffeU*r. 

4.  To  obtain  a  judgment  in  law ;  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  law-suit. 

re'-CO"V-«r  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cover, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cover  again  or  anew  :  as,  To  recover 
an  umbrella, 

*2.  Hunting:  To  start,  as  a  hare  from  her 
cover  or  form. 

*  rSHSoV-er,  i.    [RECOVER  (1),  v.]   Recovery. 

"  The  pence's  head  being  iplit  against  a  roclte 
Part  all  recover."  Tragedy  of  Hoffman. 

re-COV-er-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  recover  (IX  v.  ; 
-able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  regained  or  recovered. 

"  The  original  Import  of  such  names  ha*  faded  away 
.  .  nevertheless  the  primeval  meaning  may  be  re- 
coverable."—Taylor  ;  Wordt  and  Placet  (1878),  ch.  i. 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought  back  to  a  former 
condition. 

"  A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  ami's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable." 

Sfiakesp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  iii.  4. 

3.  Capable  of  being  recovered  or  obtained 
back  from  a  holder,  possessor,  or  debtor :  as, 
The  debt  is  recoverable. 

*  4.  Capable  of  being  restored  to  health  or 
revived  from  sickness,  faintness,  danger,  &c. 

re-COV-er-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  recover- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
recoverable ;  capability  of  being  recovered. 

*  re-co  v'-er-an9e,  *  re  -  cov  -  er  -  aunce, 

*  re-co v-er-aunse,  s.     [RECOVER  (i),  v.] 
Recovery. 

"  By  hym  might  be  made  many  gretc  rccoverauncts 
for  the  royalme  of  Fraunce."— Berneri :  Froiuart  ; 
Cronycle,  vol.  IL,  ch.  Ixxi. 

r£-c6v-er-ee',  s.    [Eng.  recover  (1),  v. ;  -ee.] 
Law:  The  person  against  whom  a  judgment 
is  obtained  in  common  recovery  (q.v.). 

"  Whereupon  Judgment  was  given  .  .  .  against  the 
tenant,  Edwards,  who  was  now  the  rtcoveree."— Black- 
ttone  :  Comment,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 

re'-COV'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  recover  (1),  v.  ;  -*r.] 
One  who  recovers  ;  a  reeoveror. 


re'-cov'-er-or,  a.     [Eng.  recover  (1),  v. ;  -or.] 
Law:  The  demandant,  or  person  who  ob- 
tains a  judgment  in  his  favour  in  common  re- 
covery.    [RECOVERY,  If.] 

"  Vested  in  the  said  recoveror  by  Judgment  of  l»w." 
—Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  oh.  13. 

re-coV-er-y,  *  re-cov-er-ie,  s.    [Eng. 

recover  (1),  v.  ;  -y.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  recovering,  regaining,  retaking, 
reconquering,  or  obtaining  possession  of  again. 

"  They  are  past  recovery." 

SAaketp.  :  2  ffenry  VI..  i.  1. 

2.  Restoration   to    health    from    sickness, 
faintness,  or  the  like;  restoration  from  low 
condition  or  misfortune. 

' '  His  recovery  manifested  great  strength  of  mind," 
— Watorland  :  Workt,  v.  233. 

IL  Law :  The  obtaining  the  right  or  title  to 
something  by  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  the 
court  from  an  opposing  party  in  a  suit :  as, 
the  recovery  of  damages  for  libel,  the  recovery 
of  lands  in  ejectment. 

*  H  Common,  collusive,  or  feigned  recovery: 
Law :  A  fictitious  real  action  carried  on  to 

judgment,  and  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
an  adverse  claim,  a  proceeding  formerly  re- 
sorted to  by  tenants  in  tail  for  the  purpose  of 
barring  their  entails,  and  all  remainders  and 
reversions  consequent  thereon,  and  making  a 
conveyance  in  fee  simple  of  the  lands  held  in 
tail.  It  was  abolished  in  1833. 

"  This  collutive  recovery  operated  merely  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  conveyance  in  fee-simple,  from  Kd  wards,  th« 
tenAot-iu-tail,  to  Ooldine,  the  purchaser."—  Blade- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  en.  18. 

*re-coyle,  v.i.   [RECOIL,  v.] 

*  rec'-re-an9e,   *  rfic'-rS-an-sy^    *  reo- 
re- aunce,   s.      [Eng.   recrean(t) ;    -ce,  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  recreant ;  cow- 
ardice, mean-spiritedness. 

"  For  he  Is  the  blisse  of  very  recreattnce." 
Chaucer:  The  Lamentation  tf  Alary  Magdalen. 

*  rec-re-an-dise,  s.    [O.  Fr.]     Recreancy, 

cowardice. 

"  To  do  men  pleasaunce  or  aerulse. 
In  thee  it  is  r vcreamulise." 

Jtomaunt  »f  the  ROM. 

re*c'-r&-ant,  *  rec-re-aunt,  a.  &  s.    [0.  Fr. 

recreant^  pr.  par.  of  r«croire=  to  believe  again, 
to  give  back,  from  Low  Lat.  recredo  =  to  be- 
lieve again,  to  change  one's  faith  ;  used  re- 
flexively, recredere  se  —  to  own  one's  self  beaten 
in  a  duel  or  judicial  combat :  Lat.  re-  =•  back, 
again,  aud  credo  =  to  believe.  Cf.  miscreant.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Apostate,  false. 

"  Turo'd  recreant  to  God,  lugrate  and  fa)«e." 

Milton:  P.  A..  111.  lift, 

2.  Craven,  mean-spirited,  cowardly  ;  crying 
out  for  mercy. 

"  If  yet,  not  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame. 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  roioe  of  fame.' 

Pope:  Homer;  I  ft, id  vi.  881. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  yielded  in  combat, 
and  cried  craven  ;  one  who  begged  for  mercy ; 
hence,  a  cowardly,  craven  wretch. 

"  You  are  all  recreant*,  and  dastards."— Shaktsp. :  • 
Henry  Vi.,  iv.  8. 

rSc'-re-ant-l^»  adv.  [Eng.  recreant ;  -ly.} 
In  a  recreant  or  cowardly  manner ;  like  * 
recreant  or  craven. 

re'c'-re'-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  ILat.  recreatus,  pa.  par. 
of  recreo  =  to  refresh,  to  revive  ;  lit.  =  to 
create  anew :  re-  =  again,  and  creo  =  to  create  j 
Sp  &  Port,  recrear;  ltal.recreare,ricreare;  Fr. 
recreer.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  revive  or  refresh  after  toil,  exertion, 
or  study  by  recreation ;  to  divert,  to  amuse ; 
to  reanimate,  as  languid  or  fatigued  spirits  or 
exhausted  strength. 

"  Recreate  themselves  with  honest  aud  laudable 
pastimes."— More  :  Utopia,  bk.  IL,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  To  gratify,  to  please. 

"  These  ripe  fruits  recreatu  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatick  scent. "—Horn:  Divine  Dialogue*. 

*  3.  To  cheer. 

"  The  Lord  did  comfort  and  recreate  him,"—  Udal : 

John  xli. 

4.  To  create  or  form  anew.  (In  this  sense 
pron.  re* -cre-dte), 

"  Recreate  me,  now  grown  ruinous." 

Donne :  Litanf. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  recreation. 

"  They  suppose  the  souls  in  purgatory  have  liberty 
io  recreate. —L.  Addifon:  Pretent  State  of  the  Jew*, 
p.  121. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing* 
-cian,  -tian  -  sh.au.    -tion,  -siou  —  shun ;  -{ion,  -gion  —  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -ftious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  —  bci,  del. 
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recreation— rectiflable 


rec-re-a'-tion   (1),    *  rec-re-a-ci-ou,  *. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  recreationem,  ace.  of  recreutio, 
from  recreatus,  pa.  par.  of  recreo  —  to  recreate  ; 
8p.  recreation;  Ital.  recreazione.]  [RECREATE.] 
The  act  of  recreating,  amusing,  or  refreshing 
the  spirits  or  strength  after  toil,  exertion,  or 
study  ;  amusement,  pastime,  diversion. 

"  Rural  recreation*  abroad,  and  boolu  at  home,  are 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  in  early  wUe."— 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Eclogue*.  (Dedlc.) 

recreation  ground,  s.  An  open  space 
get  apart  for  the  recreation  of  both  old  and 
young.  22  Viet.,  c.  27,  and  34  &  35  Viet, 
c.  13,  facilitate  grants  of  land  for  this  purpose. 
(PARK,  PLAYGROUND.] 

re  ere  a  tion  (2),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
creation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  recreating  or 
creating  anew  ;  the  state  of  being  recreated. 

r§c'-re-a-tive,  a,  [Fr.  recreatif;  Sp.  recrea- 
tivo;  Ital.  recreativo,  ricreativo.]  Tending  to 
recreate,  amuse,  refresh,  or  divert ;  refresh- 
ing reanimating,  reinvigorating,  diverting, 
amusing. 

"  Let  the  music  of  them  be  recreative,  and  with 
atmie  strange  changes."— liacon :  Euayi,  No.  xxx  vii. 

Recreative  Religionists,  5.  pi 

Ecclfsiol. :  An  association  formed  in  De- 
cember, 1866,  for  giving  popular  scientific 
lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  sacred  music 
being  performed  at  intervals.  A  prosecution 
which  took  place  under  the  Sunday  Act, 
21  Geo.  III.,  e.  49,  failed  of  effect.  The 
Recreative  Religionists  have  for  some  years 
figured  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns  of 
sects  having  registered  places  of  worship. 
.London,  England. 

*rec'-re-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  recreative; 
-ly.]  In  a  recreative  manner ;  so  as  to  recreate ; 
with  recreation  or  diversion. 

*rec'-re-a-tlve-ness,  «.  [Eng.  recreative; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recrea- 
tive, refreshing,  or  diverting. 

*  rec  re  aunt,  a.  <fe.  s.    [RECREANT.] 

xec  re-ment,  a.  [Lat.  recrementum,  from 
recerno,  pa.  par.  recretus:  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  cerno  =  to  separate.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dross,  spume  ;  superfluous 
or  useless  matter  separated  from  that  which 
is  useful. 

"  The  foulness  of  the  most  earthly  recrementt,"— 
Bp.  Bolt :  Remain*,  p.  41. 

2.  Physiol.  :  A  humour  which,  after  having 
teen  separated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of 
secretion,  is  absorbed  into  it  again.  The 
saliva  is  a  case  in  point. 

*  rSc-rS-me'nt'-al,  *  rgc-pg-mSn-tit'-tial 
(ti  as  sh),  rec-re-men-tl'-tious,  a.  [Eng. 
recrement;   -al,  -itial,  -itious.]     Consisting  of 
or  pertaining  to    recrement   or   superfluous 
matter  separated  from  that  which  is  useful 
ind  valuable  ;  drossy. 

"  There  are  in  most  mercuries  either  recrementitioui 
particles,  or  at  least  some  loose  adherenciea. "— Boyle: 
Works,  i.  645. 

*  re-crew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [RECRUIT,  v.]    To 
recruit,  to  enlist. 

"  To  recretff  other  companies."— Prince  Rupert* 
beating  up  of  the  Rebel  Quarters,  Ac.,  p.  xvL 

rS-crlm'-in-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  re- =  back, 
again,  nnd  criminatus,  pa.  par.  ofcrimi»or  = 
to  accuse  of  crime  ;  crimen,  genit.  criminis  = 
a  crime;  Fr.  recriminer ;  Sp.  recriminar ; 
Ital.  recriminftre.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  return  one  accusation  with 
another ;  to  accuse  in  return  ;  to  retort  an 
accusation. 

"  To  recriminate  is  Just" 

Young :  Jfight  Thought*,  V. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  accuse  in  return. 

"Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  Infamy?  be 
scorned  so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate 
the  strumpet  "—South:  Sermon*. 

rS-crim-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  re- 
—  back,  again,  and  criminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
criminor  =  to  accuse  ;  Sp.  recrimination;  Ital. 
recriminazione.]  [RECRIMINATE.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;   The  act  of  recriminating ; 
the  retorting  of  an  accusation. 

"  Prepared  for  their  dislike  by  mutual  recrimina- 
tian."—Gvldtmith  :  The  Bee.  (Introd.) 

2.  Law :   An    accusation   brought   t>y  the 
accused  against  the  accuser  on  the  same  fact ; 
a  counter-accusation. 

«rS-«rim'-in-a-t!ve,a.  [Eng.  recriminate); 
-we.}  Recriminatory. 


re-crim'-Jn-a-tdr,  *.  [Eng.  recriminate)  ; 
•or.]  One  who  recriminates  ;  one  who  retorts 
an  accusation  upon  the  accuser. 

re-crfm'-In-a-tdr-y\  a.  [Eng.  recrimvaat(e) ; 
•ory.]  Retorting  or  returning  an  accusation  ; 
recriminating. 

"  Recriminatory  charges  would  be  gone  into  on  the 


re  cress',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  crow,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  cross  again  or  back. 
*  2.  To  oppose  again, 

"  We're  crust  and  recrott  by  the  Reprobate." 

Daviet :  Jtute'i  Sacrifice,  \>.  63. 

*  re-cru'-ci-fy,  v.t.     [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng. 
crucify  (q.v.).]    To  crucify  again  or  afresh. 

"  Jews  recrucifying  Christ"— Adami :  Work*,  li.  849. 

•  re-cru'-den-yjf,  s.    [RECRUDESCENCE.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  recrudescent ;  re- 
crudescence, relapse. 

"  If  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come  to 
ttrecrudencyby  new  foreign  succours."— Bacon;  Letter 
to  Secretary  Cecil,  p.  15. 

re  cru  dcs   9ense,  re  cru  des   9en  97, 

«.     [Fr.  recrudescence.]    [RECRUDESCENT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reciudescent, 
or  of  becoming  sore  again. 

2.  A  fresh  outbreak  after  temporary  cessa- 
tion. 

"  Apart  altogether  from  any  actual  recrudetotnoe  of 
outrage."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  ft,  188*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  production  of  a  young  shoot 
from  the  top  of  a  ripened  spike  of  a  seed. 

2.  Pathol. :  Increased  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remission. 

"  The  weather  Is  stormy,  and  a  recrudetcenct  of  the 
epidemic  is  (eared."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  1,  1885. 

re-cru-de'a'-cent,  a.  [Lat  rccrudescens, 
pr.  par.  of  recrudesce  =to  become  raw  again  : 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  crudesco  =  to  become 
raw  ;  crttdus  =  raw  ;  Fr.  recrudescent.]  Grow- 
ing or  become  raw,  sore,  or  painful  again, 
after  a  temporary  remission. 

riS-CTUlf,  *  re-crute,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  recruter 
—  to  levy  troops,  from  recruU,  a  provincial 
form  for  recruc,  fern,  of  recru,  pa.  par.  of 
recroitre  =•  to  grow  again  ;  re-  =  again,  and 
croitre  =  to  increase,  from  Lat.  crewo  ;  8p. 
reclutar ;  Port,  recnttar,  reclutar;  Ital,  re- 
clutare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  new  or  additional  men  ; 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  by  enlistment ;  to 
enlist. 

"  They  might  not  levy  moneyes  to  recrute  and 
maintain  their  army  when  raised."— Prymw.' 
Treachery  4  Didoyalty,  pt.  lv.,  p.  8& 

2.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies ;  to  supply 
or  remedy  lack  or  deficiency  in. 

**  Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  Impair ; 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  yearly  care." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  (ieorgic  lii.  113, 

3.  To  restore   the    wasted    vigour   of;  to 
restore  to  health  or  strength  ;  to  renew  the 
health,  spirits,  or  strength  of;  to  invigorate. 

"  Then  we  think  to  refresh  and  recruit  ourselves." — 
Sharp:  Sermont,  voL  vi.,  ser.  15. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gain  or  raise  new  supplies  of  men ; 
specif.,  to  raise  new  or  additional  soldiers. 

2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything  wasted 
or  exhausted  ;  to  gain  health,  strength,  spirits, 
&c.  ;  to  be  reinvigorated. 

re-cruitf,  s.  [Sp.  recluta  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  recluta, 
recruta.]  [RECRUIT,  v.] 

1.  Asupply  of  anythingwasted  or  exhausted. 

"  In  hourly  expectation  of  a  recruit  of  Franks,  and 
they  are  but  now  arrived."—  T.  Bull :  Genuine  Lettert, 
h.  23C. 

2.  A  soldier  newly  enlisted  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  an  army. 

"She  would  furnish  his  army  with  recruit**— 
Macaulay:  ffitt.  Ting.,  ch.  rii. 

3.  One  who  has  newly  joined  a  society,  sect, 
association,  &c. 

"The  gap  will  be  filled  up  by  recruits  from  our 
schools  01  art."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

*  4.   A  substitute  for  something  wanted, 
(Pope.) 

re-cruit'-er,  *.  [Eng.  recruit,  v. ;  -«•.]  One 
who  recruits. 

"  He  [Prynne]  was  elected  a  recruiter  for  Newport, 
In  Cornwall."—  Wood:  Athena  Oton.,  p.  437. 


rS-cruif-Ing,  pr.  par.  OF  a.     [  RECRUIT,  *.] 
recruiting-sergeant,  a. 

Mil. :  A  sergeant  deputed  or  authorized  to 
enlist  men  for  the  army. 

re-cruit'-ment,  5.  [Eng.  ricrutt;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  process  of  recruitiag ;  the  enlist- 
ment or  raising  of  new  supplies  of  men  for  an 
army. 

"  Recruitment  in  Bosnia  for  the  Egyptian  gendav- 
merie."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  2,  1882. 

re  crys  tal-H-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  crystallisation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  recry stall izing  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
crystallized. 

re-cr^s'-tal-lize,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  crystallize  (q.v.).]  To  crystallize  again 
or  anew. 

rcc'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  rect(um);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum. 

rect  an  gle,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rec*. 
angulus  =  having  a  right  angle :  rectus  = 
right,  and  angutys  =  an  angle ;  Sp.  rectangulo ; 
Ital.  rettangolo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  parallelogram  or  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles.  An 
equilateral  rectangle  is  a  square.  A  rectangle 
is  said  to  be  contained  by  any  two  of  the  sides 
about  one  of  its  angles  :  thus,  if  A  B  and  B  c 
represent  two  adjacent  sides,  the  rectangle  is 
said  to  be  contained  by  A  B  and  B  c,'  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  expressed,  it  is  the  rectangle 
under  A  B  and  B  c.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 
Rectangles  having  equal  bases  are  to  eacb 
other  as  their  altitudes;  rectangles  having 
equal  altitudes,  are  to  each  other  as  then 
bases. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Rectangular ;  having  a  right 
angle. 

rect  an  -gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  rectangle); 
-€d.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  an  angle  or  angles  of 
ninety  degrees ;  rectangular. 

2.  Her. :  When  the  line  of  length  Is,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  in  its  straightness  by  another 
straight  line,  which  at  the  intersection  inakei 
a  right  angle,  it  is  then  termed  rectangled. 

rect  an'  gu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  rectus  =  right,  and 
Eng.  angular  (q.v.);  Fr.rectangulaire,]  Having 
an  angle  or  angles  of  ninety  degrees ;  right 
angled. 

"Nor  doth  every  one.  who  bath  an  Idea  of  a  rect- 
angular  triangle,  presently  understand  that  th« 
square  of  the  subtense  IB  equal  to  the  squares  of  both 
the  sides." — Cudtcorth  :  Jntetl.  Syttem,  p.  653. 

rectangular-coordinates, «.  pi. 

Anal.  Geom. :  Coordinates  whose  axes  an 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

rectangular-solid,  s. 

Geom. :  A  solid  whose  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  its  base. 

*re'ct-an-gn-lar'-X-t&  *.  [Eng.  rectangu- 
lar; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rect- 
angular ;  rectangulamess. 

"  She  sketched  in  strong  caricature  .  .  .  bis  rigid 
rectangularity."—Miti  Edgeworth  :  Ennui,  ch.  Ix. 

rect-an'-gU-lar-l&  adv.  [Eng.  rectangu- 
lar; -ly.]  In  a  rectangular  manner;  in  manner 
of  a  right  angle  ;  with  or  at  a  right  angle  oz 
angles. 

"At  the  equator  thereof  the  needle  will  stand 
rectangularly."  —Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

rect-an'-gu-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rectangu- 
lar; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rectangular ;  rectangularity. 

re'ct-e'm-'br^-e'-ie,  *.  pi-  [Lat  rectus  = 
straight;  Mod.  Lat.  embryo  (q.v.),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Solanacese,  having  the 
embryo  straight.  Tribes :  Metternichiese, 
Cestrese,  and  Fabianece.  (Lindley.) 

rec'-tJ-f  i-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  rectify ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Capable  of  being  rectified, 
corrected,  or  set  right. 

"  The  erroursof  one  concoction  are  not  rectiftable  by 
an  other." — Browne. 

2.  Geom. :  Applied  to  a  curve  admitting  the 
construction  of  a  straight  line,  equal  in  length 
to  any  definite  portion  of  the  curve. 


fate,  tat,  iare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wglfc  work,  who,  son;  mute,  otib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  5;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


rectification — recumbent 
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P: 
b: 


*.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 

rectificationem,  accus.  of  rectificatio,  from  recti- 
ficatus,  pa.  par  of  rectifico  =  to  rectify  (q.v.); 
Sp.  rectijtcacion  ;  Ital.  rectificazione.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.  :  The  act  of  rectifying,  cor- 
recting, or  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong, 
incorrect,  or  erroneous. 

"  His  lordship,  by  the  pwsent  state  of  things, 
Includes  the  rectification  of  them  in  a  future  stat*.  — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.  (App.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :   The  concentration  of  a  volatile 
substance  by  distillation,  as  when  spirit  of  wine 
is  prepared  from  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol, 
by  repeated  distillation. 

2.  Geom.  :  The  operation  of  finding  an  ex- 
pression for  the  length  of  a  deunite  portion 
of  a  curve. 

IT  Rectification  of  a  globe  : 

Astron.  or  Geog.  :  The  adjustment;  of  a  globe 

;reparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  pro- 
le m. 

reV-ti-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RECTIFY.] 
rectified  spirit,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  Alcohol  with  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
water.     Sp.  gr.  0'838,  strength  56  o.p. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Used  in  making  many  tinctures 
and  spirits,  when  the  substances  contain  a 
large  amount  of  resin  or  volatile  oil. 

rec  '-ti-fl-er,  s.     [Eng.  rectify;  -er.l 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  rectifies,  corrects,  or  sets  right 
that  which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or  erroneous. 

"Certain  modern  rectifier*  of  prejudices."—  War- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  lv.,  5  l. 

2.  One  who  rectifies  or  refines  a  substance 
by  repeated  distillations  ;  specif.,  one  who 
rectifies  liquors. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  One  who  refines  or  purifies  spirit 
or  common  alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation. 
The    products   are  known  as  gin,   cordials, 
liqueurs,  Ac.    The  exercise  of  the  business  of 
*  rectifier  is  under  the  supervision  and  license 
of  the  Excise  authorities. 

2.  Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  variation  of  the  compass  on  board  ship. 
It  consists  of  two  circles,  either  laid  upon  or 
let  into  each  other,  and  so  fastened  together 
in  their  centres  that  they  represent  two  com- 
passes, the  one  fixed,  the   other  movable  ; 
each  is  divided  into  32  points  of  the  compass 
and  360",  and,  numbered  both  ways  from  the 
north  and  south,  ending  at  the  east  and  west  in 
90°.  The  fixed  compass  represents  the  horizon, 
in  which  the  north  and  all  the  other  points 
are  liable  to  variation.    (Smyth.) 

rSc'-tf-fy,  "rec-tl-fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  rectifier, 
from  Low  Lat.  rectifico  =  to  make  right  ;  Lat. 
rectus  =  right,  and  facio  —  to  make  ;  Sp.  & 
Port  rectijicar;  Ital.  rettificare.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  make  or  set  right  or 
correct  that  which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or 
erroneous  ;  to  amend. 

"  Truth,  although  tn  swaddling  clothes,  I  flnd, 
Iiifurnu  the  Judgment,  rectifies  the  mind." 

Bunyun:  PUgrlm'i  Progrett.    (ProL) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  To  refine  or  purify  spirit  or  com- 
mon alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation,  with 
the  aid  of  certain  herbs,  essences,  and  other 
flavouring    ingredients.      More    strictly,    to 
separate  the  lighter  portions  of  any  liquid, 
and  render  pure  and  homogeneous  any  alcohol, 
ether,  or  volatile  oil,  by  repeated  distillation. 

2.  Geom.  :    To   construct   a   straight    line 
equal  in  length  to  a  definite  portion  of.    (Said 
of  a  curve.) 

If  To  rectify  the  globe  : 

Astron.  or  Geog.  :  To  bring  the  sun's  place 
4n  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe  to  the  brass 
meridian,  or  to  adjust  it  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 


rectiline(u3),  from  rectiLs  =  right,  straight,  and 
liiiea  =  a  line  ;  Eng.  adj.  tfufT.  -oi,  -or  ;  Fr. 
rectiligne  ;  Sp.  rectilineo  ;  Ital.  rettilineo.] 
Straight-lined  ;  consisting  of  a  straight  line  or 
lines;  bounded  or  contained  by  straight  lines. 

"Would  persist  In  a  rectilinear  motion."—  Jfon; 
Immort.  of  Soul,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  rectilineal; 
-ly.]  In  a  rectilineal  manner  or  direction  ;  in 
a  straight  line. 


*  re'c-tl-lln'-e'-ar,  a.    [RECTILINEAL.] 

*  rec-tl-Un-S-ar--.-^  s.    [Eng.  rectilinear  ; 
-tig.  ]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  rectilinear. 

"  The  rectilinearity  or  undulatory  motion  of  light." 
—Coleridge.  ( Webster.} 

*  rSc-tl-lin'-e'-ar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rectilinear; 

•ly.  ]    Rectili  neally . 

"  They  all  tend  rectilinearly  towards  *  centre." — 
Poe :  Eureka  (  Works  1864,  ii.,  143). 

Tec-tl-Un'-S-OUS,  a.  [Lat  rectilineus.] 
The  same  as  RECTILINEAL  (q.v.). 

"There  are  only  three  rectilineoui  and  ordiuute 
figures  which  ca.ii  serve  to  this  purpose."— Kay;  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  L 

*  rec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  rectio  =  a  governing  or 
ruling,  from  rectus,  pa.  par.  of  rego  =to  rule.] 

Gram. :  Government ;  the  influence  or  power 
which  one  word  exercises  over  another  in  the 
same  sentence,  causing  it  to  be  put  in  a  certain 
case  or  mood. 

rec-ti  ros  -tral,  a.  [Lat  rectus  =  straight, 
and  rostrum  ="a  prow,  a  beak.]  Having  a 
straight  beak. 

rec-tl-aer'-I-al,  a.  [Lat  rectus  =  straight, 
and  series  —  a  series,  a  row.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Arranging  themselves  into 
exactly  vertical  ranks,  from  their  being  placed 
on  an  integral  part  of  the  circumference. 

rec-ti'-tls, ».     [Eng.  rectum  (q.v. );  suff.  *itis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  rectum.     It  is 
usually  due  to  violence  or  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

rec'  ti  tude,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectitudo^ 
straightness,  uprightness,  from  rectus  = 
straight;  Sp.  rectitud ;  Ital.  rettitudine.} 

*  L  Straightness. 

"  The  zigzag  Hoes  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  are  also  sufficiently  astounding  In  their 
aberrations  from  rectitude."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept. 
29,  1885. 

*  2.  Correctness ;  freedom  from  error  or  mis- 
takes. 

3.  Rightness  of  principle  or  practice  ;  up- 
rightness, integrity,  truth,  honesty  ;  confor- 
mity to  truth  or  to  the  rules  prescribed  for 
moral  conduct,  either  by  divine  or  human 
laws  ;  justice. 

rec' -to,  5.    [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  rectus  =  right] 

*  1.  Law :  A  writ  of  right 

2.  Print. :  The  right-hand  page  of  a  book, 
opposed  to  verso  (q.v.). 

rSc-td-,  pref.    [RECTUM.]    (See  compounds.) 
recto  uterine,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
rectum.  There  are  recto-uterine  folds. 

recto  -vaginal,  a. 

Pathol.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum.  There  is  a  recto-vaginal  hernia. 

recto-vesical,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum.  There  is  a  recto-vesical  pouch,  and 
a  recto-vesical  fascia. 

rec'-to-cele,  *.     [Pref.  recto-,  and  Gr.  injAif 

(kill)  —  a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  Hernia  of  the  rectum.  It  often 
implicates  the  vagina,  and  is  then  called 
Vaginal  rectocele. 

rec'-tor,  a.     [Lat.,  from   rectus,  pa.   par.   of 
'    rego  =  to  rule  ;  Fr.  recteur;  Sp.  rector;  Port 
reitor;  Ital.  rettore.] 

*  1.  One  who  rules,  governs,  or  administers ; 
a  ruler,  a  governor. 

"  Caesar  IB  bat  the  rector  of  an  Isle : 
He  of  an  empire."      Ben  Jonton :  Sejanut,  v.  10. 

2.  In  the  English  Church,  a  clergyman  who 
has  the  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  parson- 
age and  tithes ;   the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
where  the  tithes  arc  not  impropriate,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  vicar  (q.v.). 

3.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  head  of  a 
religious  house ;  among  the  Jesuits,  the  head 
of  a  house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college.   [MIS- 
SIONARY-RECTOR.] 

4.  The  principal  of  a  university  in  France  and 
Scotland,  also  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln 
Colleges,  Oxford.  In  Scotland  the  head-master 
of  an  academy  or  important  public  school. 

5.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
clergyman  who  has  charge  of  a  parish. 


*  rSc'-tor-al,  a.   [Eng.  rector;  -al]    The  same 
as  RECTORIAL  (q.v.). 

*  rec  -tor-ate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  rectoratus ;  Lat 
rector  =a  ruler;   Fr.  rectorat;  8p.  rectorado; 
Port,  reitorado;  Ital.   rettorato.]     The  office, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  rector  ;  rectorship. 

*  rec -tor-ess,  *  rec  tress,  s.  [Eng.  rector; 
-ess.] 

1.  A  female  rector  or  ruler. 

*'  A  moat  perfect  rectore&t  of  her  will." 

llraytun  :  linront  Wart,  L 

2.  The  wife  of  a  rector. 

"  In  this  way  the  worthy  rectoreit  consoled  herself.* 
—Thackeray :  I'anity  fair. 

rfio-tbV-i-al,  a.    [Eng.  rector;  -ial.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  rector  or  to  a  rectory. 

"  The  tithes  of  many  things  . '.  .  are  iu  Borne  parishes 
rectorial."— BUtcfutone:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  IL. 

rectorial-tithes,  s.    Predial  tithes. 

rec'-tor-slrip,  s.     [Eng.  rector;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  rector. 

*  2.  Rule,  direction,  guidance,  government* 

"  Or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  t, 

reV-tdr-&  s.     [Eng.  rector  ;  -y.] 

1.  A  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. 

"  A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  com- 
posed of  laud,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the  people, 
separate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congregation  fur  ths 
service  of  his  church  there. '—Spelman. 

2.  The  house  of  a  rector ;  a  parsonage-house. 
'  rec  -tress,  s.    [RECTOKESS.] 

rec  -trix  (pi.  rec  tri  $es),  «.    [Lat  fern,  of 
rector  =  a  ruler.] 

*  1.  The  same  as  RECTORESS,  1.  (q.v.). 


2.  One  of  the  long  quill  feathers  in  the  tail 
of  a  bird,  which  guide  its  flight  like  a  rudder. 

rec  turn,  s.  [Lat  neut.  sing,  of  rectus  = 
straight.] 

Anat. ;  The  lowest  portion  of  the  large 
intestine  extending  from  the  sigraoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  to  the  anus. 

rec-u-ba'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  recubo  =  to  lie 
down.]  The  act  of  lying  down,  leaning,  or 
reclining. 

"  The  French  and  Italian  translations  express  neither 
position  of  session  or  rccubatton."— Browne :  Vulgar 
frrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*  re-culle,  *re-culef  v.i.    [RECOIL,  v.] 

*  re-cule,  *  re-cuile-ment,  «.     [RECOIL, 

«.,  &.C.] 

t  re-cul'-tl-vate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cultivate  (q.v.).]  To  cultivate  anew  or  afresh. 

*  re-CUl-ti-va'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cultivation   (q.v.).]    The   act    of   cultivating 
anew  ;  the  state  of  being  cultivated  anew. 

*  re"  -  ctimb',  *re-cumbe,  v.i.    [Lat  n»- 
cumbo,]    To  lean,  to  recline,  to  repose. 

"  The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favour 
unto  you  upon  condition,  that  any  one  of  you  will  r*. 
I'unttic,  rest,  lean  upon  or  roll  himself  upon  tlie  person 
of  his  sou." — Barrow :  Sermon*,  voL  ii.,  ser.  4. 

*  r<$-cuni'-bence,    s.      [Lat.   recumbens,  pr. 
par.  of  recumbo  =  to  lie  back.]  [RECUMB.]  The 
act  or  state  of  resting  or  reposing  in  confidence. 

"  Some  of  our  divines  brlitg  in  a  recumbence  or  reli* 
ance  upon  Christ  for  justification  and  salvation."— 
Jforth :  Light  to  Paradiw,  p.  64. 

*  r<S-ciim'-ben-9$r,  s.    [RECUMBENCE.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  recumbent ;  the  pofr 
ture  of  lying,  reclining,  or  reposing. 

"  Relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs." 

Cowper :  Tatk.  1.  81 

2.  A  state  of  rest  or  repose  ;  rest;  idle  state. 
"  When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  thU 

lazy  recumbency."— Locke. 

re-cum'-bent,  a.    [Lat  recumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  recumbo.]    [RECTTMB.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Leaning,  reclining,  lying. 

"  The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  graz'd."  S, 
Cowper  :  Xecdleu  Alarm*    \ 

*  2.  Inactive,  idle,  listless. 

II.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Applied  to  any  part  which 
leans  or  reposes  upon  another,  or  to  a  plant 
lying  prostrate  on  the  ground. 


boil,  bby ;  pout,  J6"wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  —  f. 
-dan,  -tiara  =-  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  --=  »hun ;  -tiou,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -  slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  beX  del. 
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recumbently— red 


*  rS-ctim'-bent-lJr,  adv.     [Eng.  recumbent; 
•ly.]    In  a  recuiubeitt  manner  or  posture. 

•  rS-cu'-per-a-ble,  a.   [Fr.]    [RKCUPERATE.] 

Recoverable. 

"  If  thou  yet  by  counsayle  »rte  recuperabte."--  Knot  -' 

Ub  L.  ch.  mi. 


*  rS-cu'-per-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  recuperatus, 
pa.  par.  ofrecupero  =  to  regain,  to  recover.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  recover,  to  regain. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  recover. 

*  re-cu-per-a'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.    recuperatio, 
from  recuperate.    [RECUPERATE,  RECOVER  (1), 
v.]    Recovery,  as  of  anything  lost, 

"The  reproduction  or  recuperation  of  the  same 
thing  that  was  before."—  Jfor«  :  Myttary  of  Qodlineit, 
p.  226. 

rS-CU'-per-  a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  recnpenrtiinw, 
from  recuperatus,  pa.  par.  of  recupero  =  to  re- 
cover.] Tending  to  recovery  ;  pertaining  to 
recovery. 

*  re-cu  -per-a-tor,  *.     [Lat.]     One  who  re- 
covers. 

re-cu'-per-a-tor-j^,  o.  [Lat.  recuperatus), 
pa.  par.  of  recupero  =  to  recover  ;  Sp.  &  I  tat. 
recuperatorio.}  Recuperative. 

rS-cur',  v.i.  [Lat.  recurro  =  to  run  back,  to 
recur  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  cwrro  =  to  run  ; 
Fr.  recourir  ;  Sp.  recurrir  ;  Ital.  ricorrere.] 

1.  To  return  ;  to  go  back  ;  to  come  back  ;  to 

revert. 

"  Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  word*  of  our  Lord's 
prediction."—  Bp.  Boriley:  Sermont,  vol.  it,  Mr.  la. 

2.  To  occur  again  ;  to  be  repeated  after  in- 
tervals, or  in  accordance  with  some  regular 
rule  :  as,  A  fever  recurs. 

3.  To  return  or  come  back  to  the  thought  or 
mind. 

"  When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  aji  Idea. 
that  old  Idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  wtieu  the  word  i* 
heard.  "—  WatU. 

•  4.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  resort  ;  to  turn 
to  for  aid, 

"  To  arold  succession  In  eternal  existence,  they  recur 
to  the  piiDctura  itana  of  the  schools."  —  Locke. 

*r*-ciire'  (1),  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.  v.).]  To  cure,  to  Leal  ;  to  restore  to  health 
or  soundness. 

"  A  smile  rocurtt  the  wounding  of  a  frown.  ** 


*  re-cure'  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  recurer,  contract,  from 
1  rioouvrir.]    To  recover. 

"  [Hector]  his  stede  agayne  bath  anone  recured." 
Lydgate  :  Stegt  of  Troy,  IKS,  sig.  P.  v. 

*  re  cure',    *      [RECURS  (2),   v.]     Recovery, 
remedy,  cure. 

"The  thing  Is  past  reetwe."—  Uddt:  Flaunt,  p.  158. 

"re'-cure'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  recure  ;  -fuU.]  Curing, 

curative,  healing. 

"  With  this  remrefut  masfce.* 

Chapman  ;  Gentleman  Uiher,  T. 

*  re  ciire'-less,  *  re-curo-lesse,  a.    [Eng. 
recure  ;  -less.]      Incapable   of  being  cured  or 
remedied  ;  past  cure  or  remedy. 

"  Impressing  a  recureleue  wound.** 

Chapman:  Homer;  fltadTvi, 

*  rS-ciire'-le'ss-iy,   adv.     [Eng.   recureless; 
•ly.]    So  as  to  be  incurable. 

"  Recurelenly  wounded  with  his  own*  weapons."— 
Qreene. 

re-cur  ren9e,  *  r6-ciir'-ren-c&  *.  [Eng. 

recurrent);  -ce,  -cy  ;  Fr.  recurrence.] 

1.  The  act  of  recurring  ;  the  state  of  being 
recurrent  ;  a  return. 

"  Providing  .  .  .  against  the  rentrrmcf  of  such  a 
calamity."—  iacaw/atf.-  U'ut.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

*2.  The  act  of  having  recourse  or  resort; 
resort. 

"  A  frequent  rrcitrrenct  to  the  dangerous  prepara- 
tions." —  Jeremy  Taylor. 

re'-cur'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  recurrent,  pr.  par.  of 
recurro  ='  to  recur  (q.v.);  Fr.  recurrent;  Sp. 
recurrente  ;  Ital.  recorrente.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Returning  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  stated  intervals. 

"  The  horses  which  he  requires  each  recurrent  year." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  25,  1885, 

2.  CrystaU.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  crystal, 
whose  faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two 
different  numbers  which  succeed  each  other 
several  times,  as  4,  8,  4,  8,  4,  &c. 

3.  Anat,  :  Having  a  reflex  course,  as  the 
recurrent  arteries,  &c. 


recurrent-fever, «. 

Pathol :  Relapsing  fever  (q.v.). 

recurrent  nerve,  recurrent  laryn- 
geal  nerve,  t. 

Anat. :  The  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  which  has  a  reflex  course  to  the 
larynx. 

re'-CUT'-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RECCE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Returning  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  stated  intervals  ;  recurrent. 

recurring-decimal,  «.    [CIRCULATINQ- 

DECIMAL.] 

recurring  series,  s. 

Alg.:  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 
terms  by  certain  fixed  quantities.  These 
quantities,  taken  in  their  order,  are  called  the 
Scale  of  the  series. 

re  -  curs' -  ant,  a.  [Lat. 
recursans,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
curso,  frequent,  of  recurro 
=  to  recur  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Said  of  an  eagle, 
displayed,  with  the  back 
towards  the  spectator's 
face. 

Recursant  volant  in  pale: 

Her. :  Said  of  an  eagle, 
as  it  were  flying  upwards,  with  its  back  to- 
wards  the  spectator's  face. 

*  rS-Cur'-irion,  «.  [Lat  recurtio,  from  re~, 
back,  again,  and  cursio  =  a  running ;  curro  = 
to  run.]  Return,  recurrence, 

"  Near  two  and  twenty  recurttow  of  the  Included 
pendulum,"— Boylt :    Work*,  L  4L 

re'-Curv'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  recurvans,  pr.  par.  of 
recurvo  ="to  bend  back.] 

Her. :  Bowed  embowed,  or  curved  and  re- 
curved. 


1  rS-curv'-ate,   v.t.     [RECURVATB, 
bend  back  or  backwards. 


k]     To 


rS-cur'-vate,   re  -curv'-at-Sd,  a.     [Lai. 

recurvatus,  pa.  par.  of  recurvo  =.  to  bend  back  : 
r»-  =  back,  and  curvo  =  to  bend.] 

Bot:  Bent,  but  not  rolled  backwards;  re- 
curved, reflexed. 

re-cur-va'-tlon,  ».     [RECPEVATE,  a.]    A 
bending  back  or  backwards. 

"  Aaoendlng  first  tnto  a  eapniUrr  reception  of  the 
breast  bone  by  Aserj>eiitine  recunation.  It  accendeth 
•gain  Into  the  neck."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  lit.  ch.  xxrtL 

rc  cur'-va  ture,  *.     [Pref.    r«-,  and   Eng. 
curvature  (q.v.).]    The  same  as  RBCDBVATION 

(q-v.).] 

re-CUTVO',  v.t.    [Lat.  recurvo.']    [RECUR  v  ATE, 
a.]    To  bend  back  or  backwards;  torecurvate. 

re-curved',  a.    [RECURVE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bent  back  or  downwards, 

2.  Bot.  :  Recurvate  (q.v.). 

"  Its  clatter  of  pink  flowers,  with  their  recurved 
petali."—  Burrought  ;  Pepacton,  p.  lie. 


s'-ter,  *.  [RECURVIROSTHA.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Recurvirostra. 

rS-cur-vi-rSs'-tra,  s,    [Lat.  rtcurvut=  bent 
back,  and  rostrum  ==  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith.  :  Avocet  ;  a  genus  of  ficolopacidae, 
with  six  species.  Range,  Nearctic  region  to 
the  High  Andes,  South  Palcearctic,  East  and 
South  Africa,  Hindustan,  and  Australia. 
Bill  with  keel  flattened  at  base  ;  tarsi  rather 
compressed;  toes  united  by  indented  web; 
hind  toe  very  short.  Bonaparte  made  them 
a  family,  and  afterwards  a  sub-family.  They 
are  now  usually  placed  with  the  Himantopinee. 

r2-<jur-vi-r*8'-tral,  a.     [RECTTRVIBOSTRA.] 

Having  the  beak  recurved  or  bent  upwards, 
as  an  Avocet  ;  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
Recurvirostra. 


'-J-t^t    *.      [Eng.   recurv(e); 
The  same  as  RECCJRVATION  (q.v.). 


ef.   [Lat.  recwnn«=  bent  back.] 
Recurvate. 

recnrvo-patent,  a. 

Bot.  :  Bent  back  and  spreading.    (London.) 


*  re-curv'-OU«,  a.     [Lat.  ncurvui.  from  r«. 
=  back,    again,    and   cur 9 us  —  bent.]      Bent 
back  or  backwards. 

"  In*  others  I  have  observed  long  recurvout  tails, 
longer  tlnui  their  bodies."— Derham :  PhvtKU-  Theology. 
bk.  vlli..  oh.  vL 

rec'-u-san9e,  rec'-n-^an-ejf.  «.  [Eng. 
recusan(t);  -ce,  -cy.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  a  recusant ;  the  tenets  or  principles  of 
a  recusant. 

"  There  Is  also  an  Inferior  species  of  rtnuancy  (re- 
fusing to  make  the  declaration  against  popery  enjoin-  <1 
by  statute  80  Car.  II.,  s.  2,  when  tendered  l>y  thu 
proper  magistrate J."— BlacJatone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  4. 

rec'-u-sant,  a.  &  B.  [Pr.,  pr.  par.  of  recuser 
=  to  reject,  to  refuse,  from  Lat.  recuso  =  to 
oppose  a  cause  or  opinion,  to  reject:  re- = 
back,  and  causa  =  a  cause.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Obstinate  in  refusing ;  specif. 
applied    in    English    history   to  those    who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy, 
or  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church. 

B.  A*  substantive: 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    One  who  Is  obstinate  !n 
refusing  ;  one  who  will  not  confonn  to  general 
opinion  or  practice. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  :  One  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  supremacy,  or  who  refused 
or  neglected  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  worship  according 
to  its  forms  and  rites.    It  differed  from  a  non- 
conformist in  that  it  included  Popish  recu- 
sants.   (In  the  example  the  word  is  appa- 
rently pronounced  re-cu'-s^nt.) 

"  Bat  sith  oar  Church  him  disciplined  so  sore, 
lie,  nuik  recutant,  coiues  to  church  no  more." 

rjatrtei:  Wift  Bedlan. 

Y  By  1  EHz.,  c.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  a  fine 
of  twelve  pence  should  be  imposed  on  every 
one  absenting  himself,  without  reasonable 
cause,  from  his  church  or  chapel  (of  course,. 
those  of  the  Establishment).  Recusants  were- 
divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  a  simple  recusant 
who  absented  himself,  but  had  not  been  con* 
victed  ;  (2)  a  recusant  convict ;  (3)  a  Popish 
recusant ;  and  (4)  a  Popish  recusant  convict. 
Protestant  dissenters  were  relieved  from  the 
penalties  of  recusancy  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
1  William  &  Mary,  c.  18 ;  Roman  Catholics 
by  31  George  III.,  c.  32,  passed  in  1701,  and 
the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV. ;  c.  7* 
passed  iu  1829;  and  Unitarians  by  53  Geo.  III., 
c.  160,  jiaased  in  1813,  but  the  Recusancy- 
Statute  itself  was  not  repealed  till  1844. 

rec-u  ^a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  recusatio,  from  «- 
cusatus,  pa.  par.  of  recuso  =  to  reeuse  (q.v.) ; 

Fr.  recusation;  8p.  recusacion;  Ital.  recusa- 
atone.] 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  refusal. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  refusing  a  Judge,  or  of 
challenging  that  he  shall  not  try  the  cause  on, 
the  ground  of  his  supposed  partiality. 

*  re-cuijt'-a-tlve,  a.      [Lat   recu*o/(iw),  pa. 

par.  of  recu*o  =  to  reeuse  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -it*.]  Refusing,  denying,  negative ;  tend- 
ing or  prone  to  recuse  or  refuse. 

"It  IB  acquisitive  and  effective,  or  recutntt vf  and 
destructive.  —Bp.  Taylor  :  Rule  <tf  Conscience,  bk.  i v., 
ch.  L,  rule  L 

rS-cu^e',  v.t.  [Fr.  recuser,  from  Lat.  recuso; 
Sp.  &  Port,  recusar;  Ital.  recusare.]  [RECU- 

&ANT.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  She  .  .  .  layd  in  her  appeal,  which  also  by  the  said* 
judges  was  likewise  recutod.  '—Burnet ;  JfvcorUt,  vol.  L, 
bk.ll.,  No.  28. 

2.  Law:  To  refuse  a  judge,  or  challenge 
that  he  shall  not  try  a  cause  on  the  ground  of 
his  supposed  partiality. 

"  And  also  doe  by  these  preMntec  refuse,  recute,  and 
decline  you  my  s;iide  lord,  and  your  said  colleagues, 
and  your  Jurisdiction  upon  canoes  nfofcsaldci  "  fin  ' 
Marti/rt,  p.  1,307  (au.  1660). 

*  re  cuss'-lon  (BS  as  sh),  ».    [Lat.  recussve, 

pa,  par.  of  recutio  =  to  strike  back  or  back- 
warns  :  re-  =  back,  and  yiiatio  —  to  strike.] 
The  act  of  striking  or  beating  back. 

red-,  pref.    [RE-.] 


,  rede,  *  reed,  a.  &  *.  [  A.8.  redd,  f  o 
with  Dut.  rood;  Icel.  ruudhr ;  Dan.  rod; 
Sw.  rod;  Ger.  roth;  Goth,  rauds:  Lat.  T-M/W*, 
ruber;  Irish  &  Gael,  ruadh;  Wei.  rhwdd ; 
Sansc.  rvdhira  =  blood  ;  Gr.  co«J#w  (ereutho) 
=  to  redden,  epv^pds  (eruthroB)  =  red  ;  Eng. 
ruby,  rubric,  ruddy,  russet] 


fete,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  &U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6X 
or.  wore,  w<?lfc  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  etib.  ciire,  nnittt,  our,  rile,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «B,o3  =  e:ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


red 
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A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Laug. :  Of  a  bright  worm  colour, 
resembling  blood ;  of  the  hue  of  that  part 
of  the  solar  spectrum  farthest  from  violet. 
Red  is  commonly  used  to  include  crimson, 
scarlet,  vermilion,  orange-red,  &e. 

'•  The  parted  lip, 

Like  the  red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Breathing  delight."  Thomson  :  Hummer.  1.588. 

2.  Bot.,  &c. :  Of  any  pure  red. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  colour  resembling  that    of  arterial 
"blood ;  the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum  which  is  farthest  from  violet ;  one 
of  the  three  primary  colours.     Mixed  in  equal 
strength  and  proportion  with  the  other  pri- 
maries, it  yields  secondaries,  e.g.  with  yellow 
it  forms  orange ;  with  blue,  violet,  &C, 

"  Gemmed  with  green  and  red." 

Tennyion :  Snid,  389. 

2.  A  red  pigment.    The   most   useful  red 
pigments  are  carmine,  vermilion  (sulphuret  of 
mercury),  chrome-red,  scarlet-lake  (biniodide 
of  mercury),   madder-lake,   light  red,   burnt 
«ienna  ;  these  are  yellow-reds.    Venetian  red, 
Indian  red  (carbonate  of  oxide  of  iron),  and 
crimson-lake  are  blue  reds.    Reds  are  derived 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  carmine 
beinfc,  derived  from  the  cochineal  insect,  the 
lakes  and  madders  from  the  vegetable  world, 
and  the  others  from  the  mineral  world. 

3.  A  contraction  for  Bed  Republican  (q.v.). 

4.  (PI,) :  The  catamenial  discharges ;  the 
menses. 

IT  (1)  Red-antimony  =  Kermesite ;  red-chalk 
=  Reddle  ;  red  copper-ore,  red  oxide  of  copper 
=  Cuprite;  red-hKmstite,  red  iron-ore,  red 
oxide  of  iron  =  H&matUe ;  red  iron-vitriol 
=  Botryogen ;  red  lead-ore  =  Crocoite ;  red 
manganese-ore  =  Rhodochrosite  ;  red  orpiment 
=  Realgar;  red  oxide  of  lead  =  Minium;  red 
silver-ore  =  Prouatile,  Pyrargyrite;  red-vitriol 
=  Bieberite;  red  zinc-ore,  red  oxide  of  zinc  = 
Zincite. 

(2)  Red  is  commonly  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  most  of  which  are  obvious  :  as 
Ted-backed,  red-breasted,  red-cheeked,  red-coated, 
red-coloured,  red-faced,  red-htaded,  red-streaked, 
•red-skinned,  red-tailed,  red-winged,  &C. 

red-admiral,  s.    [ADMUIAL,  C.  1.) 
red-ant,  -. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  three  species  of  the 
genus  Myrmica  (A/,  ruginodis,  M.  scabrinodis, 
ind  M.  lamnodis),  formerly  classified  as  M. 
rubra.  Workers  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long ;  males  and  females  rather  longer.  All 
common. 

red-arches, ».    [RosY-rooTMAS.] 
red-ash,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Fraxinva  pubescent,  the  Downy  or  Black 
American    Ash,  a   swamp   tree   found    most 
abundantly  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.    It  closely  resembles  the  White  Ash. 

2.  AlpMtmia  excelsa,  a  lihamnad. 

red-backed  shrike,  «. 

Ornith. :  The  Butcher-bird  (q.v.X 
red  band-fish,  >.    [BAND-FISH.] 
red-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Atalapha  novaiboracensis,  from  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.  Length 
about  two  inches  ;  fur  long  and  silky,  generally 
light  russet,  tinged  with  yellow,  darker  and 
richer  on  the  back. 

red-bay,  s.    [BAY  (4),  ».) 
red-beaked  hornbill,  >. 

Ornith. :  Rhynchoceroserythrorhyw;hu3,Tri&e\y 
distributed  over  Africa,  where,  from  its  cry,  it 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Tok. 

red  bear-cat,  s.    [PANDA.] 
red-beech,  ». 

Bot. :  Fagus  ferruginea,  an  American  species. 
red-bellied  monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cercopithecua  crythrogaster,  from  West- 
ern Africa, 

red-belly,  s.    The  char  (q.v.> 
red-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  hawk-moth,  Trochilium  myopes- 
forme.  The  wings  are  transparent,  with  black, 
red,  and  purple  markings.  The  larvae  feeds  on 
apple  trees.  Rather  local  in  England. 


red  billed  curlew,  s. 

Ornith.  ;  Ibidorhynchua  struthersi,  found 
only  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
hills  of  Central  Asia,  It  is  nowhere  common, 
and  generally  seen  singly,  but  occasionally 
met  with  in  groups  of  five  or  six. 

red-billed  wood-hoopoe,  s. 

Ornith.:   Irrisor  erythrarhynciM. 

HOOPOE.] 

red-bird,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Pericrocotus  speciosut. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"Th»  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  the  Red-Mr*  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  one  of  our  few  birds  that  present 
the  double  attraction  of  a  brilliant  and  showy  pluin- 
age  with  more  than  usual  powers  of  song."— Baird, 
Brewer,  A  Ridgvay  ;  North  Amer.  Bird*.  11  10L 

red -book,  s.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

If  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer :  An  ancient 
record  in  which  are  registered  the  names  of 
all  that  held  lands  per  baroniam  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II. 

red-brass,  s.  An  alloy  containing  eight 
parts  copper  and  three  zinc. 

red-breasted  goose,  «. 

OrnUh. :  Brenthua  ruficollis. 
red-breasted  merganser.  •. 

Ornith. :  Mergus  serrator. 
red-brocket,  s. 

Zool. :  Cervus  rufus  (F.  Cuv.),  Subula  rufut 
(Ham.  Smith).  It  is  about  thirty  inches  high, 
reddish-brown,  with  simple,  unbranched 
antlers  ;  females  hornless.  Habitat,  the  low, 
moist  woods  of  South  America. 

red-bugs,  s.  pi.     [PYEBHOCOBID^.] 

red-capped  snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Brachysoma  diadema,  a  venomous 
insectivorous  snake,  from  Australia. 

red-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Coremia 
munitata. 

red  cedar,  s. 

Bot. :  Junipena  virginiana. 

red-chalk,  s.  The  fame  as  REDDLE  (q.v.). 

red-chestnut,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Taniocampa 
rubricosa. 

red-clay,  •. 

Geol. :  Clay  coloured  red,  chiefly  by  oxide  of 
iron.  Much  of  it  belongs  to  the  glacial 
period,  but  there  is  a  red  clay  at  profound 
depths  in  the  ocean.  It  arises  from  the  de- 
composition of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  pro- 
ducts. 

red-coat,  s.    [REDCOAT.] 

red-cola,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Sterculia  aeuminata,  a 
West-African  tree.  They  are  bitter,  and  are 
eaten  to  impart  an  appetite. 

red-coral,  s.    [CORAL,  ^  (*)•] 
red-corpuscles,  s.  pL  [CORPUSCLE,  H.  2.) 
red-crag,  B.    [CRAG,  2.] 
red-cross,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Wearing  or  bearing  the  cross 
of  St.  George. 

"  And  their  own  sea  hath  whelmed  yon  rrd-eroil 
Fowers  1"       Scott :  Don  Roderick.    (Coucl.  ii.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  cross  of  St.  George,  the 
national  emblem  of  England. 

"  Not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  reA  erou  of  Saint 
George  could  venture  to  show  herself."—  Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  XT. 

U  The  red  cross  on  a  white  ground  Is  the 
emblem  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

red-currant,  s.    [CURRANT,  B.  8.) 
red  cylindrophls,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cylindrophis  rvja,  a  colubrlforrn 
snake,  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is 
black  or  reddish,  often  with  white  rings.  In 
Java  it  is  made  a  pet,  and  sometimes  worn  as 
an  ornament. 

red-dace,  red-fin,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Lcuciscua  oomutus,  common  all 
over  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps.  Called  also 
Rough-head.  The  fins  become  red  during  the 
spawning  season. 


red-deal,  s.  The  wood  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  Pinus  sylvestris,  a  highly  valuable  And 
durable  timber. 

red-deer,  s. 

Zool.:  Cerma  ElapJius,  a  larpo  and  hand- 
some animal,  native  to  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
ami  Northern  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in 
some  of  the  forests.  Nearly  allied  to  it  is 
the  Wapita 
(C.  ccmaden- 
sit)  of  the 
United 
States  and 
Canada;  also  . 
several) 
Asiatic  spe- 
cies. A  full 
grown  stag 
is  about 
four  feet 
high  at  the 
withers  ; 
neck  thickly 
coated  ana 
of  a  grayish 
tint,  body 
reddish, 
brown,  head 

held    high,  RED  DIER. 

and    u ni- 

formly-curyed  symmetrical  antlers,  which  an 
shed  in  spring.  In  winter  the  coat  is  longer 
and  grayer.  They  pair  in  October  ;  the  calves, 
which  at  birth  are  spotted  with  white,  an 
dropped  about  the  end  of  May.  [DEER.] 

red-drum,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  BASSE,  B.  2. 

red-eye,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Leuciscus  erythropthalmue,  distri- 
buted all  over  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
distinguished  by  its  scarlet  lower  fins. 

red-eyed  flycatcher,  >. 

Ornith.:  Vireo olivacew.    (Wilson.) 

red-faced  goshawk,  *. 

Ornith.  :  Melierax  gobar. 

red-fin,  s.    [RED-DACK,] 

red-fire,  a. 

Chem. :  An  intimate  mixture  of  sulphur, 
chlorate  of  potassium,  lampblack,  and  nitrate 
of  strontia  (the  colouring  agent). 

red-fish,  s. 

Ichlhy. :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Onco- 
rhynchus  (q.v.).  Oncorhynchut  tanguinolentui 
has  its  sides  in  October  blood-red,  though 
they  become  a  brick-red  in  January.  It  some- 
times weighs  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

red-flames,  s.  pi.    [PROMINENCE,  II.  1.] 
red-flowered  currant,  *.    [CURRANT, 
B.  9.] 
red-flowering  maple,  >.  [RED-HAPLC.] 

red-footed  dourouconli,  -. 

Zool.  :  Nyctlpithecus  rnflpes,  from  Nicaragua. 
It  has  rufous  hands  and  feet,  the  ear-concha 
are  large  and  prominent.  The  hair  is  short, 
the  tail  cylindrical,  and  the  animal  resembles 
a  Lemur  in  general  appearance. 

red-game,  s.  The  same  as  RED-OROOSB 
(q.v.). 

red-green 
carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British 
geometer  moth,  Ci- 
daria  psittacata. 

red-grouse,  s. 

Ornith. :  Lagopus 
(Tetrao,  Linn.)  SCO- 
ticus,  the  Common 
Grouse,  Moorfowl, 
or  Moorgame,  a  well- 
known  game-bird, 
found  on  moors  from 
M  onmouthshire  and 
Derbyshire  north- 
ward in  Britain,  and 
in  similar  situations 
in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, not  occurring  naturally  elsewhere.  Body 
about  twelve,  and  tail  about  four  inches  long. 
General  plumage  rich  chestnut-brown,  with 
black  spots  and  lines.  Cere  bright  scarlet. 

red-gullet,  s.    [RED-THROAT.] 
red  gum-tree, ».    [GOM-TREES,  f .] 


BED  QROUSC. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  ]<Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    -ing. 
-elan,  -tian  =  saan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «i»ft»«,    -clous.  - tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  be],  del. 
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red 


red-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  pini,  a  common  British  fish 
about  fourteen  inches  long.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  and  is  excellent  eating,  especially 
in  the  winter. 

red-hand,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Originally  the  arms  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  but  granted  to  the  baronets 
of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland  as  their  dis 
tinguishing  badge,  on  their  institution  in  1611, 
It  consists  of  a  sinister  hand,  couped  at  the 
wrist  and  appaumee,  gules. 

B.  As  adj. :  Redhanded. 

red-handed,  a.  With  red  or  bloody 
hands  ;  hence,  applied  to  a  person  caught  in 
the  very  act,  as  though  with  red  or  bloody 
hands.  (Originally  applied  to  one  caught  in 
the  act  of  homicide,  but  extended  to  one 
caught  in  the  perpetration  of  any  crime.) 

"  They  never  yet  have  caught  a  party  of  raiders  red- 
tnnded.'— Daily  Telefrap/kXov.  17.  IKS. 

red-head, «. 

1.  Bot. :  Asclepias  curassavtca. 

2.  Ornith.:  .4y£AeaamericaHa,aduckclO8ely 
allied  to  the  Canvas-back.    (Baird.) 

red-headed  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Melanerpes  formicivorut. 

red-herring,  «.  The  common  herring 
highly  salted,  dried,  and  smoked,  so  as  to 
keep  a  long  time. 

red-horses,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  Catostomus,  a  genus  of  Cyprinidee. 
Called  also  Stone-roUers  and  White  Mullets. 

red-hot,  o.  Heated  to  redness ;  red  with 
heat :  hence,  very  hot,  fiery. 

"  The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  lii.  1. 

Rtd-hot  shot:  Cannon  balls  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  fired  at  shipping,  magazines,  build- 
ings, &c.,  in  order  to  set  them  on  ore. 

Red-Indian,  >.  One  of  the  copper- 
•oloured  aborigines  of  North  America. 

red-ink  plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Phytolacca  decandra. 
red-kangaroo,  >. 

ZooL  :  Macropus  rufus,  from  the  plains  near 
the  Darling  and  Murrumbidgee  rivers.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  great  fleetness,  and  the 
female  is  sometimes  called  the  Flying  Doe. 

red-knees, «.  pL 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

red  lac,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhus  succedanea. 

*  red-lattice,  '  red  lettice,  -red- 
lettuce,  s.  A  lattice  window  painted  red. 
(Formerly  the  customary  sign  of  an  inn  or 
ale-house.) 

Red-lattice  phrases :  Pot-house  talk.  (Shakesv  • 
Uerry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.) 

red-lead,  s.    [Mi.vn  .«.] 
red-legged,  a.    Having  red  legs. 

Red-legged  bug :    [TROPICOHIS]. 

Red-legged  partridge  : 

Ornith. :  Perdix  rufa,  or  rubra,  found  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  English  preserves,  but 
persecutes  the  common  partridge. 

red-legs,  >. 

1.  Bot. :  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Red- 
legged  Partridge  (q.v.). 

"The officers  bent  on  partridge  shooting  Inveighed 
against  him  for  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  rcd-leyt 
being  altogether  exterminated."— Standard,  July  17 
1886,  p.  s. 

red-letter,  o.  Marked  by  or  having  red 
letters. 

Red-letter  day:  A  notably  auspicious  or 
fcvonraUe  day  ;  a  day  to  be  remembered  : 
so-called  because  holidays  or  saints'  days  were 
marked  in  old  calendars  with  red  letters. 

red-lettered,  a.  Marked  with  red  letters. 
red-line  Quaker,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Orthosia  lota. 
red-liquor,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crude  solution  of  acetate  or  sul- 
pho-acetate  of  alumina  used  in  calico-printing. 


*  rod  littcn,  a.   Red-lighted,  illuminated 

" Through  the  red-lilt fn  windows." 

I.  A.  Pot :  Haunted  Palmct. 

*  red-looked,  a.    Looking  red ;  having  a 
red  face. 


"  Never  to  my  m/-(c«t«i  anger  be 

•  Winueft  TOt,  It  X 


The  trumpet  any  more." 

M'U>-»/..  .-    1 


red  lynx,   . 

Zool. ;  Felix  rufa.    [LYNX.] 
red-maggot,  ». 

Entom. :  The  orange-coloured  larva  of  Ceci- 
domya  tritici.  [CECIDOMYA,  MIASTOR.] 

red-man,  s.    A  Red-Indian. 
red-maple,  red  flowering  maple,  ». 

Bot.  :  Acer  rubrum,  an  American  species,  so- 
called  from  the  brilliant  red  colour  of  its 
leaves  in  autumn.  Called  also  Curled  Maple. 

1  red-marl,  >. 

Geol. :  The  New  Red  Sandstone. 

red-mint, .-. 

Bot.  :  Mentha  rubra,  a  sub-species  of  M. 
saliva.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  rare  iu 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

red  monkey,  >. 

Zool. :  Cercopithecut  ruber,  from  Western 
Africa. 

red  morocco,  s. 

Bot. :  Adonis  autumnalii, 

red-mulberry,  -•. 

Bot. :  Morus  rubra. 

red-mullets,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  The  family  Mullidaj  (q.T.% 

red-necked  footman,  . 

Entom.  :  \  British  moth,  l.ithosia  rubricollii. 

red-necked  grebe, «. 

Omtih. :  Podiceps  rubricoUis. 

red  necked    phalerope,    «.     [PHAL- 

CBOPE.] 

red-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  Halicacaba. 

red-nose,  a.  Having  a  red  nose ;  red-nosed. 

"  The  red.no*  innkeeper  of  Dsventry."—  Skakefp.  : 
1  Utnry  If.,  IV.  X 

red-oak,  s. 

Bat.  :  (1)  Quercus  Kssiliflora;  (2)  Q.  rubra. 
red-ochre.  . . 

L  If  in. :  An  earthy  variety  of  Haematite  or 
of  Turgite  (q.v.),  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

2.  Chem. :  A  red  pigment  prepared  by  cal- 
cining yellow  ochre,  a  clay  containing  ferric 
hydrate. 

red-osier, «. 

Hot. :  Salix  rubra, 
red-pheasant,  >. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lophophorlnse, 
with  five  species,  from  the  highest  woody 
Himalayas,  ranging  from  Cashmere  to  Bhotau 
and  Western  China.  [TRAOOPAN.] 

red-riband,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  BAND-FISH  (q.v.). 
red-pine,  s.    [FINE  (i),  «.,  2.] 
red-pole,  red-poll, «.    [REDPOLE.] 
red-poppy, «. 

Bot. :  Papaver  RKctas.  The  petals  are  used 
as  a  colouring  agent.  [PAPAVER.] 

red  pottage-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Ervum-  lens.    (Gen.  rxv.  80.) 
red-precipitate,  s.    [PRECIPITATE.] 
red-rag,  s.    [Rear.] 
red-rain,  s. 

Physics :  Bain  tinged  red  by  cobalt  chloride 
derived  from  meteoric  dust.  A  shower  took 
place  at  Blankenburg  in  1819. 

red-republican,  >.  An  extreme  republi- 
can ;  one  who  is  ready  to  fight  for  his  opinions. 
So  called  from  the  red  cap  worn  by  the  ex- 
treme republicans  in  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion to  intimate  their  manumission  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  aristocrats,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  practice  of  placing  a  red  Phrygian  cap 
on  the  head  of  a  slave  when  manumitted. 

red-ribbon,  «.  The  ribbon  of  the  Order 
of  tin  Bath. 


red-robin,  s.    [RUST.] 
red-root, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  popular  name  for  the  rhizomes  ot 
Sanguitiaria  canadensis  ;  (2)  the  root  of  Geum 
canadense;  (S)  that  of  Ceanothus  americanns ; 
(4)  an  American  name  for  Lachnanthes. 

red-rust,  s.    [RUST.] 

red  sandal-wood,  «.     [SANDAL-WOOD.] 

Bed  Sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  Any  sandstone  of  a  red  colour,  spec, 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  [DEVONIAN]  and  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  [TRIAS]. 

H  A  red  sandstone  may  be  produced  by 
the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  schists*.  The  red  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  derived 
from  hornblende  or  mica.  It  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  preservation  of  fossils  in  the  stratum 
in  which  it  occurs. 

red  saunders  wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Pterocarpus  eantalinus. 

red  sea-anemone,  >. 

Zool. :  Actinia  mesembryanthemum,  commom 
on  the  south  coast  of  England. 

red  scmnopithecus,  s. 
Zool.  :    Semnopithccus     rubicundvs,     from 
Borneo,  where  it  is  called  Kalassi. 

red-shanks,  >. 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  Persicaria;  ($)  Gt- 
ranium  Jtabertianum. 

red-short,  >.    [HOT-SHORT.] 
red-Skin,  s.     A  Red-Indian  (q.T.X 
red  snake-fish,  >.    [BAND-FISH.] 
red-snow,  s. 

Physics:  Snow  coloured  red.  Aristotle 
hinted  at  its  existence ;  Saussure  in  1760  dis- 
covered it  on  the  St.  Bernard,  and  Capt. 
Ross  in  1819  brought  specimens  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  had  found  eight  miles  of 
cliffs,  600  feet  high,  coloured  by  it,  In  many 
places  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  where  the 
rock  was  reached.  Capt  Parry  and  other 
Arctic  explorers  have  since  met  with  it 
abundantly.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  in  1839,  and 
Prof.  Agassiz,  in  1840,  examined  it  in  position 
in  the  Alps,  and  in  1823  Capt.  Carmichael 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Greville  from  the  Lakes  of 
Lismore,  in  Scotland.  All  authorities  agree 
that  it  arises  from  minute  organisms,  vegetable 
or  animal.  Much  of  it  Is  coloured  by  the  red- 
snow  plant  (q.v.). 

Red-snow  plant : 

Bot. :  Protococcus  nivalis.  It  reddens  snow 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Higher  Alps,  Ac. 
[PROTOCOCCUS.] 

red-sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hibiscus  Sabdarifa.    (West-Indian.) 

red-spider,  s. 

Zool. :  Tetranychus  tclarius,  a  harvest-mite, 
generally  of  a  brick-red  colour,  found  in 
gardens,  where  it  spins  a  delicate  web. 

red-staff,  >. 

Milling :  A  straight-edge  employed  to  de- 
tect irregularities  in  the  face  of  a  millstone. 
The  edge  is  reddened  with  ochre,  and  colours 
prominent  irregularities  on  the  face  of  the 
stone. 

red-stuff,  s.  A  trade  term  for  the  oxides 
of  iron  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  such  as 
crocus  and  rouge. 

red  sword  grass-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Calocampa  vetusta, 
red-tape,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  sarcastic  epithet  for  ex- 
treme adherence  to  official  routine  or  formal- 
ities.   So  called  from  the  red  tape  used  in 
tying  up  official  documents. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Characterized  by  red-tapisnu 

red  tapery,  red-taplsm,  s.  The  sys- 
tem of  red-tape  ;  extreme  adherence  to  official 
routine  or  formalities. 

*  red-tapist, .«. 

1.  One  employed  In  a  government  office ;  • 
government  clerk. 

2.  One    who    adheres    strictly   to   official 
routine  or  formalities ;  onegivento  red-tapism. 

"Throw  over  that  ittff  red-btpitt.-— Lytton :  lit 
Jforrf.  bk.  r.,  en.  xx. 


Ste,  fit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  w  >re.  wolt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  eub,  cure,  nnlte,  our.  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    as,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


red— reddidit  se 
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red-throat,  red-gullet,  s. 

Jchthy. :  The  genus  Hieniulon,  family 
Bcianida.  The  parts  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
•re  drawn  in  when  the  mouth  shuts  are 
generally  of  a  bright  red.  (West  Indian.) 

red-throated  diver, «. 

Ontilh. :  Col//mbut  seplenlrionalil,  a  native  of 
Europe. 

red-tipped  clearwing,  >. 

Entom. :  A  British  Hawk-moth,  Sesiafarmi- 
aefarmis.  The  larva  feeds  inside  osier  twigs. 

red  tombac,  ».  An  alloy  oontaiuing 
eleven  parts  cupper  and  one  zinc. 

red-top,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  grass,  Tricuspis  qutnqutflda 
(Southern  United  States);  (2)  Agrostis  vuigaria 
(Amer.). 

1f  The  False  Red-top  is  Poo  terotina,  and 
the  Tall  Red-top,  Tricuspis  seslerioidei. 

red  twin-spot  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cvremia 
ferrugnta. 

red  underwing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Catocala  nupta,  having 
the  forewings  gray  above,  black  and  white 
l>elow.  The  hind  wings  red,  with  a  black 
border.  Expansion  of  wings,  three  inches. 
Larva  feeds  on  willows  and  poplara. 

red-valerian,  s. 
Bot. :  Centranthus  rubtrr, 
red- ware, «. 

Bot :  Laminarut  digitata. 

red-wat,  a.  Wetted  by  something  red, 
•8  blood.  (Scotch.) 

red-water,  t. 

Anim.  Pathol. :  Hsematuria  In  cattle,  occur- 
ring  occasionally  in  sheep.  It  is  of  two  kinds  : 

(1)  Active,    ushered    in    by  a  discharge    of 
bloody  urine,  generally  preceded  by  dysentery, 
suddenly  changing  to  obstinate  costiveness 
immediately  before    the    red-water  appears. 
There  is  laborious  breathing,  with  every  in- 
dication of  fever.    The  disease  rapidly  runs 
its   course,  and  the  beast  soon    succumbs. 

(2)  Chronic,  the  more  prevalent  form.     The 
urine  is  brown  or  yellowish-brown,  the  beast 
feeds  fairly,  but  ruminates  slowly,  and  after 
a  few  days  a  natural  diarrhoea  carries  off  the 
evil    symptoms,    Youatt    (Cattle,    ed.    1878, 
p.  510)  considers  these  two  forms  essentially 
different  maladies  ;  the  first,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney ;  the  second,  inflammation  of,  or 
altered  secretion  from  the  liver, 

Red-water  tree : 

Bot. :  Erythrophlcmm  guinieme. 
red-whelk, ». 

Zool.:  A  local  name  on  the  coast  of  the 
British  channel  for  FUSILS  antiquus.  [Fusus.] 

red-whiskered  bulbul, «. 

Ornith. :  Otoeompsa  jocom,  from  India  and 
Burmah. 

red- withe,  s. 

Bot. :  Combretum  Jacqulntt. 

red  wolf,  t. 

Zool. :  Canis  jubatus,  from  Brazil ;  It  shows 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Jackal  (C.  aureus) 
and  to  the  Fox  (C.  wipes).  The  stiff,  shaggy, 
reddish  hair  is  raised  into  a  mane. 

red-wrasse,  9. 

Iclithy. :  Labrw  mixtus,  a  common  British 
flsh.  The  male  is  generally  ornamented  with 
blue  streaks  or  a  blackish  band  along  the 
body  ;  the  female  has  two  or  three  large 
blotches  across  the  back  of  the  tail.  Called 
also  Cook,  Striped,  and  Spotted  Wrasse. 

red-wad,  a.  Stark-mad.  (Scott :  Bot  Boy, 
ch.  xxxi.) 

•  red  (1),  «.    [RiDii,  «.] 
red  (2),  s.    [REDD.) 

•  red  (3), 'rede,  s.  [A.S.rifcf.]  Advice,  counsel. 

"  Bight  aa  yow  list,  axith  no  red  of  mo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,629. 

•  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REDE,  v.] 

•  rSd  (1),  v.t.    [RED,  a.]    To  make  red ;   to 
redden. 

"  For  he  did  redd,  and  died  them  with  their  own 
blouil."— fox  :  Atarturt,  p.  637. 


red  (2),  redd,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  ready  (q.v.) ;  Sw.  reda  =  to  prepare,  to  put 
in  order.]  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  To  put  in  order ;  to  tidy :  as,  To  red  the 
hair. 

2.  To  disentangle,  to  clear;  to  set  or  put 
right. 

"  Your  memory  needs  redding  up."— Scott  :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  XX. 

3.  To  interfere  between  and  separate,  as  two 
people  fighting.     (Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  Ixvi.) 

4.  To  take  out  of  danger ;  to  rescue  from 
destruction. 

1[  In  the  two  last  meanings  perhaps  for  rid 
(q.v.). 

red,  rede  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  rrfidaw;  Icel. 
rddha.] 

A.  Traiis. :  To  counsel,  to  advise. 

"  I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent: 
Ye'll  shaw  your  folly." 

Burn*  :  To  Jame*  Smith. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  conjecture,  to  divine,  to 
guess. 

re-dacf,  v.t.  [Lat  redactus,  pa.  par.  of 
redigo=zto  bring  into  a  certain  state,  to  re- 
duce to  order :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  ago  = 
to  drive,  to  bring.] 

*  1.  To  force  or  compel  to  assume  a  certain 
form  ;  to  reduce. 

"  Metals  whereby  they  might  make  use  of  those 
plants,  and  rednct  them  to  any  form  or  Instruments  of 
work,  were  yet  (till  Tubal  Cain)  to  seek."— Bp.  Ball: 
Character  of  Man. 

t  2.  To  act  as  redacteur  of;  to  give  a  pre- 
sentable literary  form  to.  [REDACTION.] 

IT  In  this  sense  more  directly  from  the  s. 
redacteur  (q.v.). 

trS-dae'-teur(tr8-dac'-t6r,«.  [Fr.]  One 
who  redacts ;  one  who  prepares  literary 
matter  for  publication  ;  an  editor. 

"  A  few  words  and  clauses  are  added  by  the  redactor." 
Prof.  Robertion  Smith:  Old  Tett.,  in  Jemth  Church, 
lect.xi 

re  dac -tion,  s-.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  literary  matter  for 

Sublication ;  the  act  of  reducing  to  order  or 
igesting. 

"  To  work  up  literary  matter  and  give  It  a  present- 
able form,  la  neither  compiling,  nor  editing,  nor  re- 
setting: and  the  operation  performed  on  it  Is  exactly 
expressed  by  redaction,"— fitzed^eard  Hall;  Modern 
Englith,  p.  310. 

*  2.  A  drawing  back. 

"  Takes  away  all  reluctation  and  redactfon.1*— Ward  ; 
Sermon*,  p.  3L 

re-dac'-tor,  s.    [REDACTEUR.] 

re  -dan',  s.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  redent),  from  re-  = 
back,  and  dent  (Lat.  dens,  gcnit  dentis=A 
tooth :  so  called  from  the  shape.] 

1.  Fort, :  A  work  having  two  faces  forming 
a  salient  angle  in  the  direction  from  which  an 
attack  may  be  expected.     It  is  open  at  the 
gorge.      A   double    redan    has    a   reentering 
angle  for  mutual  defence.    The  redan  is  the 
simplest  field-work,  and  is  used  for  defending 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  a  village,  bridge, 
or  defile.    In  front  of  another  field-work,  it  is 
called  a  fleche.    When  flanks  are  added  to  the 
faces,  the  work  becomes  a  detached  bastion 
or  lunette.  *^*m^^^^^^^^^^^m 

"Anumberofsmall 
piquets  driven  into 
the  ground  at  the 
several  angles  and  re- 
dam." -Sterne :  Trit- 
tram  Shandy,  ir.  217. 

H  The  Redan: 
One  of  the  strong- 
est Russian  fortifi- 
cations on  the 
south  side  of  Se- 
bastopol.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  as- 
saulted by  the  Eng-  UDA>,  axus-ropou 
lish  on  June  5,  and 

Sept  8,  1855.  The  retirement  of  the  Russians 
to  the  north  side  left,  on  the  latter  date,  the 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

2.  A  projection  in  a  wall  or  uneven  ground 
to  render  it  level. 

*  re'd-ar'-gue,  v.t.    [Lat  r«?arp«o  =  to  dls? 
prove  :  red-  —  back,  and  arguo  —to  prove,  to 
argue.]    To  put  down  by  argument;  to  dis- 
prove, to  refute,  to  contradict. 

"And  these  [experiments  of  humane  affairs]  being 
the  immediate  consequents  of  such  doctrines  are  with 
some  more  certainty  uf  obaervati»n  ri-,/'tr:in-'d  then 
the  speculative.  "—lip.  Taylor;  Liberty  of  i'rutihctying, 
J12. 


*red-ar-gu'-tiai.,  *.  [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  redargw 
don;  Ita.1.  redarguizione.]  [REDARGUE.]  The 
act  of  redarguing,  refuting,  or  disproving  ; 
refutation. 

"  It  was  not  Irrational  In  him  to  urge  them  with  it, 
and  employ  it  to  the  redargutioH  of  their  Insolence."— 
Boyle:  Work*,  ii.  374. 

*  red-ar'-gu-tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  redargue ;  t 
connect,  and  suff.  -ory.]  Tending  to  refute  or 
disprove ;  pertaining  to  refutation ;  refutatory. 

"  My  privileges  are  an  ubiquttary,  circumambu- 
latory,  •  speculatory,  interrogatory,  redargutory  im- 
munity over  all  the  privy  lodgings." — Caret* :  Calum 
Britannicum. 

re  dash,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dash,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  dash  again  or  a  second  time. 

red' -breast,  *.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  breast.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Motacilkt    rubecula    (Linn.) ;    Erythacus 
rubecula  of  later  systeinatists.     A  common 
European  bird,  of  social,  fearless  habits  ;  in 
winter  it  becomes  extremely  tame,  approaching 
dwellings  in  search  of  food.   General  plumage 
olive-brown    above,    breast    reddish-orange, 
fading  into  gray  on  the  belly.    There  is  a  nearly 
allied  form,  E.  hyrcanus,  in  Northern  Persia, 
with  more  ruddy  hues ;  and  another,  E.  dkahige, 
in  North  Chiua  and  Japan.    The  redbreast 
lays  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs,  sprinkled 
or  blotched  with  red.     Called  also  Robin  Red- 
breast and  Robin,  and  sometimes  Red  Robin, 

"  The  redbreatt  feeds  in  winter  from  your  hand." 
Wordnoorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  i  v. 

2.  The  name  is  applied  in  America  to  tha 
Bluebird  (q.v.),  and  to  the  Migratory  Thrush, 
Turdus  migratorius. 

red'-bud,  s.    [Eng.  red,  &.,  and  bud.] 

Bot. :  Cercis  Siliquastrum  and  C.  canadensit. 

red'- cap,  s.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  cap.] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  small  bird  with 
a  red  head.    (Tennyson:  Card.  Daughter,  94.) 

2.  One  of  the  class  of  spectres  which  are 
supposed  to  haunt  old  castles.    (Scotch,  chiefly 
in  Roxburghshire.) 

red'-coat,  s.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  coat.] 

1.  Ord.  lang.:  A  familiar  name  fora  soldier, 
from  the  scarlet  tunics  worn  by  most  regi- 
ments in  the  British  army.     The  adoption 
of  this  colour  for  uniform  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  Oliver's  redcoat*  had  once  stabled  their  hone* 
there."— Macautay  :  Kng.  Bitt.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Erythrochiton. 

redd(l),  tU.    [RED  (2),  v.] 
redd  (2),  v.t.    [REDE,  v.] 

redd,  ».    [Prob.  from  red,  redd,  v.]    A  bed  of 

gravel,  <tc.,  prepared  for  the  hatching  of  the 

ova  of  fish. 

"  So  soon  as  the  embryo  Is  sufficiently  formed,  the 
ova  should  be  laid  down  in  gravel  redd*,  contiguous  to 
some  small  stream  falling  into  the  rivers  or  locks  to  b« 
stocked,"— Field,  Dec,  «,  1884. 

red'-den,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  red,  a, ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  red. 

"  The  dagger  which  himself 
Gave  Edith,  reddened  with  no  bandits  blood." 

Tennyton  :  Ajflmer't  field,  Uf. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  become  or  grow  red. 

"  The  Rose  soon  redden'd  into  rage." 

Courper  :  LUy  t  Sou. 

2.  To  blush  ;  to  become  flushed. 

red  den  do,  s.    [Lat] 

Sco(s  Law :  The  technical  name  of  a  clause 
indispensable  to  an  original  charter,  and 
usually  inserted  in  charters  by  progress.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  word  of  the 
clause  in  the  Latin  charter,  Reddendo  itult 
annuatim,  &c.  ;  and  it  specifies  the  feu-duty 
and  other  services  which  nave  been  stipulated 
to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  vassal  to  hi? 
superior. 

red  den  diim,  s.  [Lat,  neut  sing,  of  red- 
dendus,  fut  pass.  par.  of  reddo  —  to  return.] 

Law :  The  clause  by  which  rent  is  reserved 
In  a  lease. 

"  The  reddendiim,  whereby  the  grantor  reserves 
some  new  thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had  before 
granted."— Bladutone:  Comment,,  bk.  11.,  ch.  17. 

red'-dl-dit  setphr.  [Lat  =  he  has  given  him- 
self up.] 

Law :  A  term  used  in  cases  where  a  man 
delivers  himself  in  discharge  of  his  bait 


6^ ;  pout,  Jo^rl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tWn,  ^hl» ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  t 
-cian. -tiau  _  snan.   -Uon,  -oion  =  ahiia;  -flon.  -fion  =  zhi&u   -oioua,  -tion*,  -8ion»  =  »hu».   -ble. -dlo.  &c.  =  bci,  del. 
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rod   ding,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [RED  (2),  v.] 

redding  -kame,  .*.  A  large-toothed 
«omb  for  combing  the  hair.  (Scotch.) 

redding  straik,  s.  A  stroke  received 
by  a  person  in  attempting  to  separate  com- 
batants. 

"Beware  of  fb«  reddtng-ttratik  /  you  are  come  to  no 
house  o*  fair-strae  tieatu."—  ticoU:  Gay  Planner  iny, 
eh,  zxvll. 

red  dlng-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Redding, 
Connecticut,  near  which  it  was  found  ;  sutl1. 
-ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  asso- 
ciated with  various  others  in  a  vein  of  albitic 
granite.  Hardness,  3  to  3'6  ;  sp.  gr.  3'102  ;  lustre, 
vitreuua  to  sub-resinous;  color,  pale  piuk  to 
yellowish  -white  ;  translucent  to  transparent  ; 
fracture,  uneven.  Comp.  :  phosphoric  acid, 
8472  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  52*08  ;  water, 
13-20  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula, 
MiisP2O8  -f-  3  aq. 

re'd'-dish,  a.      [Eng.    red,   a.  ;  -ish.]      Some- 
what red  ;  rather  or  moderately  red. 
"A  white  reddish  *>n."—Levtticut  xiii.  41 

reddish  buff,  «. 

Entom.  ;  A  British  night-moth,  Acosmetia 
naliginosa, 

reddish-gray  bat,*.  [NATTERBR'S-BAT.! 

reddish  light-arches,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Xylophasia 
iublustris. 

rod  dish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  reddish;  -ness. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reddish  ;  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  redness. 

"  To  return  to  the  reddithneu  of  copper."—  Boyle  : 
Work*,  i.  721. 

red  dl  -tion,  *.     [Lat  redditio,  from  redditvs, 
pa.  par.  of  reddo  =  to  return  ;  Fr.  reddition.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  returning  of  anything  ;  restitution, 
surrender. 

"  If  warlike  necessitie  require  It,  yet  with  a  pact  of 
reddition."—  Prynne  :  Soveralgne  Power,  pt  i7.,  p.  1S7, 

2.  An  explanation,  a  translation,  a  render- 
tag.     (Bp.  Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  ii.,  §  1.) 

H.  Law  :  A  judicial  acknowledgment  that 
the  thing  in  demand  belongs  to  the  demandant, 
and  not  to  the  person  so  surrendering. 


,  a.    [Lat.  redditivus,  from  reddi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  reddo  =  to  return.] 

Gram.  :  Answering  to  an  enquiry  or  Interro- 
gative ;  conveying  a  reply. 

"  Conjunctions  discretlve.  redditive,  conditional  .  .  . 
are  more  elegantly  used."—  Iiutructary  for  Oratory, 
I  '.  20. 

red-die,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful,  cognate  with 
Ger.  rothel.} 

Min.  :  A  natural  mixture  of  red  ochre  (q.  v.) 
with  a  clay,  breaking  with  a  dull  fracture 
resembling  that  of  chalk.  Uaed  as  a  red 
chalk  for  marking  purposes.  [RUDDLE.] 

*  red-dour.  *    [Fr.  roideur,  from  rotdir  =  to 

stiffen,  to  harden.]     Strength,  vigor,  power, 
force. 

H  Ana  sith  an  hert  Is  K>  rtrelned, 
The  reddour  ought  to  be  restreined." 

(toteer  :  ff.  A.,  11L 

rede,  *  reede,  a.    [A.S.  rdd.]    [READ.] 

1.  Counsel,  advice. 

•*  Such  mercy  He,  by  his  moat  holy  reede, 
Unto  us  taught" 

Denser  :  ffymn  qf  Heavenly  Lave, 

2.  A  motto,  a  proverb. 

"  This  reede  Is  ryfe." 

Spenser  :  Shepheardi  Calender;  July. 

rede(l),  v.t.    [A.S.  n'edan.] 

1.  To  advise,  to  counsel. 

"  Therefore  I  red*  beware." 

8p<mter;  /;«..  LLU. 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret. 

IF  Obsolete  except  in  Scotland. 

*  rede  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    [READ.] 

*  rede,  a.    [RED,  a.]  . 

re-deV-dr-ate,  v.t.  [Tref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
decorate  (q.v.).J  To  decorate  or  adorn  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-ded'-X-cate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
tedicatc  (q.  v.).]    To  dedicate  again  or  anew. 

*  re-de'd-i-ca'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
dedication  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  rededicating  ;  a 
second  dedication. 


re -deem',  *re-deme,  v.t.       [Fr.   redimer, 
from  Lat.  redimo  =  to  buy  back  :  red-  (for  re-) 
=  back,  and  emo  =  to  buy  ;  Sp.  redimir;  Port. 
remir;  Ital.  redimere.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  buy  back  ;  to  repurchase. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

3.  To  rescue,  ransom,  or  liberate  from  cap- 
tivity or  bondage,  or  from  any  liability  or 
obligation  to  suffer  or  be  forfeited,  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent ;  to  pay  a  ransom  or 
equivalent  for.    (I^viticus  xxv,  49.) 

4.  To  deliver,  to  rescue;  to  save  in  any 
manner. 

"  Wit,  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  spark. 
Sufficient  to  r«'l*rm  the  modern  race 
From  total  night."  Covrper  ;  Table  Talk,  «64. 

5.  To  perform,  aa  a  promise ;  to  make  good 
by  performance. 

6.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to 
compensate. 

"  They  hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you 
most  feel  to  be  an  error." — ila.ca.ulay  ;  Jfttt.  Sng..  ch. 
zlr. 

*  7.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  to  utilize. 

"  fittiieeminif  the  time  because  the  day*  are  mvil." — 
Ephetvtnt  v.  16. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  receive  back  on  payment  of 
the  obligation,  as  a  promissory-note,  bond,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State. 

2.  Law :  To  recall,  as  an  estate,  or  to  re- 
gain, as  mortgaged  property,  by  payment  of 
what  may  be  due  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage. 

"If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  Jewels  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  tbe  repayment  of  money  lent  th«reon  on 
a  day  oerUiu,  he  has  them  upon  an  express  contract  or 
con  Jit  Ion  to  restore  them,  if  the  pledger  performs  his 
part  by  redeeming  them  in,  due  time."— Blackttone : 
Comment,,  bit.  it,  ch.  30. 

3.  Theol. :  To  effect  the  ransom  of  the  sin- 
ner from  sin  and  iU  penalty.     [REDEEMER, 
REDEMPTION.] 

*re-deem-a-bil'-i-ty,  &  [Eng.  redeem; 
•ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
deemable ;  redeemable  ness. 

ro  deem'  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  redeem;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  redeemed ;  admitting 
or  capable  of  redemption. 

2.  Purchasable  or  payable  In  gold  and  silver, 
and  capable  of  being  thus  brought  back  into 
the  possession  of  government  or  the  original 
promiser  or  issuer. 

"  Perpetual  annuities  redeemable  at  any  time."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  qf  ttatiom,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

redeemable-rights,  s.  pi 

Law ;  Those  conveyances  in  property  or  in 
security  which  contain  a  clause  whereby  the 
granter,  or  any  other  person  therein  named, 
may,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  redeem 
the  lands  or  subjects  conveyed. 

re -de  em' -a-ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  redeemable; 
-ness.}  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  redeem* 
able. 

re*-deem'-ert  s.    [Eng.  redeem;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  redeems,  ransoms,  or  delivers ; 
a  ransomer,  a  deliverer. 

"  What  belongs  to  a  redeemer,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
whole  universe.  —  Waterltmd:  Workt,  i.  84. 

2.  Specif. :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

H  In  the  O.  Test.  Heb.,  Redeemer  is  *>1*3 
(ffoel),  used  for  the  Avenger  of  Blood  (Num. 
xrrv.  12X  but  properly  a  participle  of  ^o 
(goat)  =  to  redeem  ;  cf.  Job  xix.  25  (R.  V.) ;  Re- 
deemer is  in  the  text,  and  Vindicator  in  the 
margin  in  the  R.  V.  The  word  Redeemer  does 
not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  idea 
does,  and  on  this  the  theological  tenet  is 
founded.  [REDEMPTION,  II.  S.] 

"re-deem' -less,  a.  [Eng. redeem;  -less.}  In- 
capable of  being  redeemed ;  not  admitting  or 
capable  of  redemption. 

*"  Wretched  and  redeemhu  mis 
Tragedy  of 

,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eng.  deliberate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  deliberate  or  coniult  again 
or  anew. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  reconsider. 

re-dS-liV-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  deliver 
(q.v.).] 


L  To  deliver  or  give  back  ;  to  return. 

"They  should  rvdeliner  back  again  to  him  the  landi 
they  tiaU  gutteii  before. "—  fforth:  J'luturch,  p.  89. 

2.  To  deliver  or  set  free  a  second  time. 
*3.  To  re  port. 

**  Shall  I  reiifltffi-  you •'•n  ao t "—Shuketp.  :  Hitmlet, 

re-dS-llv'-er-anoe,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
deliverance  (q.v.),J  A  second  delivery  or  de- 
liverance. 

*  re-de'-Uv'-er-&  *re-do-lyv-er-y, «. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  delivery  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  redelivering  or  delivering  back. 

"  To  requyre  a  repayment  and  rcdelyitcry  of  the 
•ummes  of  money  apprompted." — Ball:  Edward  IV. 
fULHjt 

2.  The  act  of  delivering,  freeing,  or  delibera- 
ting a  second  time. 

re  de-mand',r.(.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  demand, 
v.  (q.v.).J  To  demand  again;  to  demand  back. 

*  re  dc  mand ,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  demand, 
s.  (q.v.).]    A  demanding  back  again  ;  a  second 
or  renewed  demand. 

*rc  de-mand  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  redemand; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  redetnanded. 

re-de-ml^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re~,  and  Eng.  demite, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  demise  back ;  to  reconvey  or 
transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee 
tail,  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years. 

re-de-mi^e',*.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  demise,  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  redemising;  the  recon- 
veyance or  transfer  of  an  estate  back  to  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  demised. 

*  re-dS-moV-strate,  v.t.     [Pref.  n-,  and 
Eng.  demonstrate  ((i.  v.>]  To  demonstrate  again 
or  anew. 

•re-demp'-tl-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat  re- 
demptua,  pa.  par.  of  redimo  =  to  redeem  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.  able.}  Capable  of  being  redeemed  ; 
redeemable. 

re-demp'  tion  (p  silent),  *re-demp-el- 

on,  s.  [Fr.  redemption,  from  Lat.  redemp- 
tionem,  accus.  of  redemptio,  from  redemt>tust 
pa.  par.  of  rwitmo  =  to  redeem  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  re- 
dencion  ;  Ital.  redemione.] 

"L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  redeeming ;  the 
state  of  being  redeemed  ;  ransom,  release, 
deliverance,  rescue,  repurchase.  (Leviticus 

XXV.  51.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :    Repurchase  by   the  Issuer  of 
notes,  bills,  bonds,  or  other  evidence  ( f  debt, 
by  paying  their  value  in  money  to  the  holders. 

\  Coin  redemption:  The  act  of  exchanging 
metallic  money  for  paper  notes  by  a  batik  of 
issue  or  the  National  Treasury. 

"Swapping  dollars  Is  DO  redemption."— Hon.  John 
Davit ;  Arena,  April.  1892. 

2.  Law :   The  liberation  or  freeing  of  an 
estate  from  a  mortgage ;   the  repurchase  of 
the  right  to  re-enter  upon  an  estate  on  per- 
formance of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which 
it  was  conveyed  ;  the  right  of  redeeming  and 
re-entering  into  possession. 

3.  Theol. :  Or,  oTroAuTpwms  (apolutrosis)  = 
a  ransoming.    The  ransom  of  sinners  from  the 
curse  of  the  Law,  i.e.,  from  the  penalties  of 
the  violated  law  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  13),  effected 
through  "the  blood  of  Christ,"  i.e.,  through 
liis  atoning  sacriflee  (Rom.  iii.  24  ;  Ephes.  i.  7; 
Col.  i.  14;  cf.  also  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  Rev.  v.  9). 
With    this    is    conjoined    ransom    from    the 
domination  of  sin  and  Satan  (Col.  i.  13,  14 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  18,  19). 

1T  E<piity  of  redemption :  [EQUITY,  ^  (2)]. 

*rS-demp'-tlon-ar-^  (p  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
redemption;  -ary.]  One  who  is  or  may  be 
redeemed  or  set  at  liberty  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  or  compensation  ;  one  who  is  released 
from  a  bond  or  obligation  by  fulfilling  the 
stipulated  terras  or  conditions. 

*  ro  dcmp   tion  er  (p  silent),  ».    [Eng.  «• 
demption ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  redeemed  himself. 

2.  One    who,    wishing    to    emigrate    from 
Europe  to  America,  sold  his  services  for  a 
stipulated  sum  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  passage. 

t  Re-demp  -tion-ist  (p  silent),  >.  [Eng.  re- 
demption; -ist.]  [TRINITARIAN,  B.  2.] 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS 
or.  wore,  W9lf.  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  fcw. 


redemptive— redoubt 
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*  r§-demp'-tlve  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  re- 
dempt(us),  pa.  par.  of  redimo  =  to  redeem 
(q.v.);  Eng.  stiff,  -ive.]  Serving  or  tending  to 
redeem  ;  redeeming. 

Ho  domp  tor  ist  (p  silent),  ».  [Lat  Re- 
demptor  =  the  Redeemer;  &ee  def.J 

Church,  Hist.  (PL):  The  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St.  Al- 
phonsiis  Maria  de  Liguori  (1696^-1787),  at 
Scala,  in  17:!2.  The  Institute  was  approved 
in  1749  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  changed 
its  original  title  —  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Saviour—  to  that  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  The  members  take  the  three 
simple,  but  perpetual,  vows,  and  a  fourth,  of 
perseverance  in  the  Institute  till  death.  Their 
principal  object  is  tne  preaching  of  missions 
and  retreats  to  all  classes  of  Unman  Catho- 
lics, giving  preference  to  the  ignorant  and 
neglected.  Their  dress  is  a  black  serge  cas- 
sock, with  cloth  girdle  and  rosary  beads.  It 
is  substantially  the  dress  worn  by  the  secu- 
lar c-lergy  in  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Redemptorists  have 
houses  at  Clapham,  Bishop  Eton  (near 
Liverpool),  Teignmouth.  Perth.  Limerick,  and 
Dundalk. 

Be  doinp  tor  ist  -ine,  s.  [RKDEMPTOBIST.] 
Church  Hut.  (PL):  An  Order  of  nnns,  con- 
stituting the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de 
Liguori  (1696-1787).  They  are  strictly  en- 
closfd,  contemplative,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  reside,  and  assist  the  missionaries  of  the 
Congregation  by  their  prayers.  The  Redemp- 
toristines  wear  a  red  habit,  with  a  blue 
scapular,  and  white  shoes.  They  have  a 
house  at  Dublin. 

re-demp'-t6r-$r  (p  silent),  o.  [Lat.  re- 
dempt(iis)t  pa.  par.  of  redimo  =  to  redeem 
fq.v.);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Paid  as  ransom. 
(t'&apnutn  :  Homer  ;  Iliad.) 

*re-dSmp'-ture  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  redemp- 
turus,  fut.  par.  of  redimo  =  to  redeem  (q.v.).] 
Redemption.  (Fabyan.) 

*re-dent'-Sd,  a.  [O.  FT.  redent  =  double 
notching,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.]  Formed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  indented. 


Ss'-ft,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  de- 
posit (q.v.).]    To  deposit  again  or  anew. 

re  do  89cnd',  w.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  descend 
(q.v.).]  To  descend  again. 

"  0  1  let  them  redttccnd,  and  itill 
My  soul."  Howell  :  Letter*,  bit.  1L,  let.  62. 

*re-de-S96nt'f  s.  iPret.  re-,  and  Eng.  descent 
(q.v.).]  A  descending  or  falling  again  ;  a  re- 
peated or  renewed  descent. 

rSd'-gum,  "r&T-gOAtrn,  *reed-goune,  s. 

[Eug.    red,    a.  ;    A.  S.    gund  =  corruption. 
(Davies.)] 

1.  Pathol  :  Strophuliis  ;  a  papular  disease 
with  an  eruption  of  minute  hard,  sometimes 
slightly  red,  clustered  or  scattered  pimples 
on  the  face,  the  neck,  or  even  the  whole 
body  of  young  infants.     Cause,  derangement 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines  through  improper 
feeding  or  from  dentition. 

"Ifi  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  nd-yum.'—Miti 
Avtten  ;  Stnte  4  Sentibility,  ch.  xxxvli. 

2.  /-'"/.,  Agric.,  <tc.  :  A  disease  of  grain  ;  a 
kind  of  blight.    [Rust.] 

re'd-hl-bf-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  redUbitw,  from  red- 
hibitus,  pa.  par.  of  rcdhibeo  =  to  give  or  re- 
ceive lack  :  red-  (for  re-)  =  back,  and  hdbeo  = 
to  have.] 

Law:  An  action  allowed  to  a  purchaser  by 
which  to  annul  the  sale  of  some  movable,  and 
oblige  the  seller  to  take  it  back  again  upon  the 
purchaser's  finding  it  damaged,  or  that  there 
was  some  deceit,  &c. 

•  red  hlb'-X-tor-J.  a.  [Lat.  redhibit(u9\  pa. 
par.  ofre<Hiibeo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.] 

Law:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  redhibition 
(q.v.). 

r$d  -horn,  *.    [Eng.  red,  and  horn.] 

Entom.  (PL)  :  The  Rhodoceridae  (q.v.> 

re'-dl-a,  s.  [From  Francisco  Redi  (1626- 
16i»S),  the  Italian  physiologist  (?).] 

Zool.  :  The  stage  of  development  inatrema- 
tode  flat-  worm  in  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
ciliated  embryo  and  has  become  a  cylindrical 


sac,  with  two  lateral  projections  and  a  taper- 
ing tail.  There  is  a  mouth,  and  a  simple  intes- 
tine. Buds  ultimately  spring  from  within  the 
red  in,  and  a  higher  stage  of  development  is 
reached.  Called  also  King's  Yellow  worm. 

*  rcd'-X-ent,  a.      [Lat.   redtens,   pr.   par.  of 
redfo  —  to  return  :  red-  =  back,  and  eo  =  to  go.] 
Returning. 

*  re-dt-gest',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  digest, 
v.  (q.v.).]    To  digest  or  reduce  to  form  again 
or  afresh. 

*  re-di-mln'-feh,  v.t.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eug.  diniinisii  (q.v,).]    To  diminish  again, 

rod-ih-gote',  s.  [Fr.,  corrupt,  from  Eng. 
riding-coat.]  A  long,  plain,  double-breasted 
outside  cloak  for  ladies'  wear. 

*  red-in'-te-grate,  a.     [Lat.   redintegrate, 
pa.    par.    of   redintegro  =  to   renew  :    red-  = 
back,   again,  and  Integra  =  to  make  whole ; 
integer  =  whole.]    [INTEGER.]    Renewed  ;  re- 
stored to  a  perfect  state  ;  made  whole  or  per- 
fect again. 

"  The  kingdom  of  France  In  flourishing  estate,  being 
redintegrate  in  those  principal  members  which 
anciently  had  been  portions  of  the  crown,  and  were 
after  dissevered,"— Sacon:  Henry  VI!.,  p.  40. 

*  red  in  -te-grate,  v.t.    [REDINTEGRATE,  a.] 
To  renew ;  to  restore  to  a  perfect  state  ;  to 
make  whole  or  perfect  again. 

"  The  demonlack  body,  being  divided,  it  quickly 
redintegrated,  by  coalescence,  M  air  or  water., — Cud- 
worlh :  Intell.  Hystem,  p,  814. 

*  red-In-te-gra'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  redintegratio, 
from  redintegratiis,  pa.  par.  of  redintegro  =  to 
renew.]    The  act  or  process  of  redintegrating 
or  restoring  to  a  whole  or  perfect  state ;  reno- 
vation, renewal. 

"  When  God  Himself  broke  them  [the  tables  of  the 
Lawt  there  IB  no  ponlhle  redintegration."— BaU: 
Divinity  <tf  Chrittian  Religion,  ch.  ir. 

T  Law  of  Redintegration : 
Metaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  This  law  may  be  thus  enounced  :  ThoM  thoughts 
suggest  each  other  which  had  previously-constituted 
parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Now 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or 
constituent  parts.  In  the  tirst  place.  UIOM  thought* 
which  aroM  at  the  same  time,  or  in  immediate  conse- 
cution; and  in  the  second,  tho*e  thoughts  which  are 
bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  two  Laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity 
are  carried  up  into  unity.  In  the  higher  Law  of  Red- 
integration, or  Totality;  and  by  this  one  law  the 
whole  phenomena  of  Association  may  be  easily  «x- 
plAined."— ffamttton:  Jlttaph.  led.  ManMl},  It  18*. 

ro  di-rect',  v.t.    To  direct  again,  as  a  letter 
re-dl-rect',  a. 

Z<iu :  Referring  to  a  second  examination,  by 
the  original  examiner,  of  a  witness  who  baa 
been  cross-examined  in  the  interim. 

*  re -dis- burse'.   *  re -dis- bourse,   v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  disburse  (q.v.).']    To  dis- 
burse again  ;  to  repay,  to  refund  ;  to  give  back. 

"  11  is  borrowed  waters  font  to  reditbourte." 

fijMwr.-  F.  «..  IV.  ill.  27. 

re-dis-coV-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
discover  (q.v.).]  To  discover  again  or  anew. 

re  dis  perse',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
perse (q.v.). J  To  disperse  again. 

"  Which  can  by  no  means  redupertf.  her  shade." 

Braithwayt :  Mature'*  Embattle,  p.  280. 

*  re  dispose',  v.t.      [Pret,   «•,    and   Eng. 
dispose  (q.v.).]    To  dispose  or  adjust  again. 

re  dis -seize',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
seize (q.v.).] 

Law :  To  disseize  again  or  a  second  time. 

re  dls  selz  -in,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
seizin (q.v.).] 

Law :  A  writ  to  recover  seizin  of  lands  or 
tenements  against  a  redisseizor. 

re  dis  sciz-or,  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  di»> 
seizor  (q.v.).] 

Law :  One  who  disseizes  lands  or  tenements 
a  second  time,  or  after  a  recovery  of  the  same 
from  him  in  an  action  of  novel  disseizin. 

re-dls-86'lve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
solve (q.v.).]  To  dissolve  again  or  anew. 

re-dls-trfb'-ute,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
distribute  (q.v.).J  To  distribute  again  or 
afresh  ;  to  apportion  anew. 

re-dXs-trl-bu'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
distribution  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  redistributing  ; 


a  second  or  fresh  distribution  or  apportion- 
ment. 

IT  The  redistribution  of  seats  constitnted  an 
essential  part  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and 
1867,  and  in  1885  followed  the  Franchise  Ac*. 

Of  1834.       [REFORM    ACTS.] 

*  re-dl'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  reditio,  from  reditns, 
pa.   par.   of  re deo  =  to  return.]     [REDIENT.] 
The  act  of  going  or  coming  back  ;  return. 

"  Hake  the  day  of  your  reditlon  seene." 

Chapman ;  Bonier ;  Qdytaey  vt 

re-dl-Vide',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  divide 
(q.v.).]  To  divide  again  or  anew. 

*  re-dl-viyed',  a.    [Lat.  rcdivivus  =  revived.) 
Made  to  live  again  ;  revivtjfk 

"  Beware  of  all  either  new-devised  or  rettMvitd 
errmirs  of  opinion."—  Bp.  Halt :  Revelation  Unre- 
vealed,  |  3L 

*red'-l&  adv.  [Eng.  red,  a. ;  -ly.]  With  red- 
ness. 

"  And  hlood  is  mingled  with  the  d;whing  stream. 
Which  runs  all  redty  till  the  iiioriimg  beam." 

Hymn :  Lara.  11.  14. 

*  red-mans,   *  r ad  mans,  s.  pi.     [Etym. 
doubtful ;  first  element  prob.  =  ride  or  road.) 
Men  who  by  the  tenure  or  custom  of  their 
lands  were  to  ride  with  or  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor  when    he   went  about  his  business. 
(Domesday.) 

red'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  red,  a, ;  -ness.1  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  red  ;  a  red  colour. 

"  There  was  a  pret.tr  redacts  In  his  lips." 

Shulcetp.  :  At  I'ou  Like  ft.  III.  6. 

*  re-d6',  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  do  (q.v.).] 
To  do  over  again. 

"  W«  do  but  rado  old  vices."— Sandy  t :  Travels,  p.  262. 

red  6  Ien90,   *  rSd'-6-len-9^p  «.      [Eng. 

redoten(t);  -ce,  -cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  redolent ;  perfume,  fragrance. 

"Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  ndoUncy." 
— Mortimer:  Eutbandry, 

red'-i-Ient,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  redolens,  pr. 
par.  of  redoleo  =  to  give  out  a  smell  :  red-  (for 
re-)=  back,  again,  and  oleo  =  to  smell ;  Ital. 
redolente.]  Having  or  giving  out  a  sweet 
smell ;  sweet-smelling  ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

"  Honey  redolent  of  spring. ** 

Dryden  ;  Ovid  ;  Metamorphotet  XT. 

red'-i-lent-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  redolent ; -ly.]  In 
a  redolent  manner;  with  sweet  scent;  fra- 
grantly. 

rod  on  dil'-la  (la  as  lya),  s.  [Sp.]  The 
namegiventoaspecies  of  versification  formerly 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a 
union  of  verses  of  four,  six,  or  eight  syllables, 
of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a 
later  period  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables, 
in  general  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry, 
were  called  Redondillas,  whether  they  made 
perfect  rhymes  or  assonances  only.  These 
became  common  in  the  dramatic  "poetry  of 
Spain.  (Ogilvie.) 

re  don'-dite,  *.  [After  Redonda.  West 
Indies,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. ;  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  and 
iron,  occurring  in  nodular  aggregations. 

re-doub'-le  (le  as  el),  *  re-doub-yll,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Pref.  re-,  ana  Eng.  double,  v.  (q.v.); 
Fr.  redoubler.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  double  again  or  frequently ;  to  mul- 
tiply. 

"  Redoubled  be  her  tears,  iU  chords  are  riven." 

Byron  :  The  Harp. 

2.  To    increase  by  repeated  or  continued 
additions. 

"  From  both  benches  with  redaubtcd  sounds 
Tit'  applause  of  lords  and  commoner*  abounds.* 

Drydtn .    Virgil ;  Georgia  U.  TSt 

*  3.  To  repeat  in  retui  a.    (Spenser.) 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  become  twice  as  much  or 
as  great;  to  be  repeated  ;  to  be  multiplied  b> 
continued  or  repeated  additions. 

"  Redoubling  clamours  thunder  in  the  shies." 

Pop*:  Homer;  /tiad  xii.  296. 

re-doUbt  (b  silent),  rg-do'uf,  *  re  duct, 
*  re-dult,  5.  [Ital.  ridotto  =  a.  withdrawing- 
plac-e,  from  ridotto,  ridutto,  pa.  par.  of  ridurre 
(Lat.  redttco)  =  to  bring  hack;  Fr.  reduit,  re- 
doute.  The  spelling  redoubt  is  due  to  confusion 
with  O.  Fr.  redoubter  =  to  dread.  Sp.  reducto  ; 
Port,  reducto,  reduto,  redouto.]  [REDOUBTABLE.| 

Fortification : 

1.  A    detached    field-work   inclosed  by  * 


boil,  bo7;  pout,  jdfel;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9lxln,  bench;  go,  jrem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«Un,  -tian  =  shan.   -Uon,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


redoubt— reduoo 


parapet,  the  salient  points  of  which  are  but 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  protected  by  a  flank 
fire.  It  may  be  square,  star-shaped,  or  ir- 
regular in  plan,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  its  site  and  surroundings. 

"  Being  greatly  Incommoded  In  their  approach  by 
two  redoubt*."— Beltham :  Mitt.  Great  Brit.  fan.  1781). 

2.  An  interior  work  within  the  main  line  of 
ramparts.     [RAVELIN.] 

•  re  doubt  (6  silent),  *  re-doute ,  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  redoubter  (Fr.  redouter),  from  Lat.  re-  = 
back,  and  dubito  —  to  doubt  (q.v.).]  To  fear, 
to  dread. 

**  Tet  wai  Rome  well  waxen  and  redoubted  of  the 
Parthes."— CAouw.-  Boecixt,  bit.  U. 

re  doubt -a-tife  (6  silent),  *  re-d6"ut'-a- 
ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  redoutabU),  from  re- 
doubter,  redouter  =  to  fear,  to  dread  ;  O.  Ital. 
ridottabile.]  [REDOUBT,  v.]  Formidable ; 
terrible  to  foes ;  dreaded  :  hence,  valiant, 
mighty.  (Often  used -ironically.) 

"  The  enterprising  Mr.  Lin  tot.  the  redoubtable  rival 
of  Mr.  Tonsoii,  overtook  me."— Pope. 

re  doubt'-ed  (&  silent),  a.     [REDOUBT,  t>.] 

Redoubtable,  formidable;  dreaded,  honoured, 
or  respected,  on  account  of  valour  or  prowess. 

"  My  most  redoubted  father." 

Shaketp. :  ffenry  Y..  1L  4. 

rc  dound ,  *  re  dounde,  v.i.  [Fr.  ridonder, 
from  Lat.  redundo  =  to  overflow,  to  abound  : 
red-  =  back,  and  undo  =  to  surge,  to  flow,  to 
abound  ;unda  =  a  wave;  Sp.  &Port.  redundar; 
Ital.  ridondare.] 

*  1.  To  flow,  roll,  or  surge  back,  as  a  wave  ; 
to  be  sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back. 

*  2.  To  be  redundant  or  in  excess ;  to  be  or 
remain  over  and  above. 

"  Redounding  tears  did  choke  tV  end  of  her  plaint." 
Spenter:  P.  Q.,  I.  lit  6. 

3.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence  or  result ; 
to  result ;  to  turn  out ;  to  contribute  ;  to  hare 

effect  or  result. 

"  AB  all  thing!  ihall  redound  unto  your  good," 

ShaJcetp. ;  3  Uenry  VI..  IT.  ». 

•  r£-d6*und',  s.    [REDOUND,  v.] 

1.  A  coming  back,  aa  of  consequence  or 
result ;  result,  effect,  consequence,  return. 

"  Not  without  redound 
Of  u««  and  glory."        Temii/ton  :  Princett,  iL  44, 

2.  Reverberation,  echo. 
rg-dout',  *.    [REDOUBT,  *.] 

'  re  dout  -a-ble,  a.    [REDOUBTABLE.] 

•  re  doute',  v.t.    [REDOUBT,  v.] 
rSd  -$-wa,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  Bohemian  dance,  originally  in  f 
and  }  time,  alternately.  The  time  was  after- 
wards altered,  and  the  dance  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  polka. 

red' -pole,  red  -poll,  «.    [Eng.  red,  a,,  and 

poll  =  the  head.) 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  two  British 
species  of  the  genus  Linota  (q.v.),  from  the 
glossy  blood-red  hue  of  the  space  from  the 
forehead  to  behind  the  eyes.  The  Mealy  Red- 
pole,  Linota  canescens,  is  larger  than  the  Lesser 
Redpole,  L.  linaria,  of  which  it  has  been 
regarded  by  some  ornithologists  as  a  race  or 
variety. 

re-draff,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draft,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  draft  or  draw  up  a  second  time  ; 
to  make  a  second  or  fresh  draft  of. 

re-draft',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draft,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

2.  Comm. :  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which 
the  holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the 
drawers  or  indorsers,  by  which  he  reimburses 
to  himself  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill 
with  costs  and  charges. 

re-draw',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  again ;  to  redraft 

B.  Intransitive: 

Comm. :  To  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange  to 
meet  another  bill  of  the  same  amount,  or,  as 
the  holder  of  a  protested  bill,  OP  the  drawer 
or  indoraers. 

re-dress',  *re-dresse,  v.t.  [Fr.  redresser, 
from  re-  =  again,  and  dresser  =  to  dress  (q.v.) ; 
Ital.  ridizzare,  ridirizzare.] 

*  1.  To  set  right ;  to  mend,  to  repair. 

"  Aa  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redrew." 

Shaketp. :  Pauionate  Pilgrim,  178. 


2.  To  set  right ;  to  remedy,  as  a  wrong  or 
abuse ;  to  repair,  as  an  injury. 

"  For  the  remedying  and  redretttnf  of  those  foresald 
Injuries." — Put :  Martyri,  p.  979. 

3.  To    relieve    from    injustice,  wrong,    or 
oppression  ;  to  bestow  relief  upon ;  to  ease, 
to  compensate. 

"  Will  Gaol  or  Muscovite  redreti  yef 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  11.  71 

*4.  To  improve;  to  make  better ;  to  amend, 
to  compensate  for. 

"  Yet  still.  •'•»  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redrett  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm." 

Goldsmith  :  The  Traveller. 

re  dross ,  *  r e  dresso,  «.     [REDRESS,  v.] 

*  1.  A  putting  into  order  ;  amendment. 

"  To  seek  reformation  of  erll  laws  Is  commendable, 
hut  for  u«  the  more  necessary  Is  a  speedy  redrett  of 
ourselve*."— Booker:  Eccte*.  Polity. 

2.  The  correction,  amendment,  remedying, 
or  removal  of  wrongs,  injury,  or  oppression  ; 
reparation,  compensation,  amends. 

"  The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  expected, 
aud  should  have,  signal  redrew,"  —  Macaulay :  Ilitt. 
Eng,,  ch.  vi. 

*3,  Help,  succour. 

"  I  defy  all  counsel,  »11  redrett, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redmt, 
Death,  death."  Shaketp. :  King  John,  lit.  4. 

*  4.    Escape,    retreat.      (Dryden :    Virgil ; 
JEneid,  v.  771.) 

*  5.  One  who  gives  or  affords  redrew ;  a 
redresser. 

"  Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  rodreti 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  want*  oppress." 
Drj/tteii.     \Todii.} 

"re'-dress'-al,  s.  [Eng.  redress;  ~al.}  The 
act  of  redressing. 

re-dress -er,  «.  [Eng.  redress;  -«r.}  One 
who  gives  or  affords  redress  or  relief. 

"  The  rifthter  of  wrones,  the  redretier  of  injuries," — 
Shelton  ;  Don  Quixote,  ch.  IT. 

"re-dres»'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  redress ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  redressed  or  remedied. 

*r<5-dress'-Ive,  a.  [Eng  redress;  -ive.] 
Giving  or  affording  redress  or  remedy. 

"  Whxw  touch  *d  with  human  woe,  redretsive  search'd 
Intoihe  horrors  of  the  gloomy  Jail" 

Ttwmion :  Winter,  860. 

"re-dress'-less,  a.  [Eng.  redress;  -less.] 
Without  redress,  relief,  or  amendment. 

*r5  dress'-me'nt,  *.  [Eng.  redress;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  redressing. 

re-drive',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  drive,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  drive  back. 

rSd-ruth'-ite,  *.     [From  Redruth,  Cornwall, 
one  of  its  localities ;  suff.  -tie  (Afin.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCOCITE  (q.v.). 

rSd'-sear,  v.i.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  sear.}  To 
break  or  crack  when  too  hot,  as  iron  under 
the  hammer.  A  term  used  by  workmen. 

"  If  Iron  be  too  oold.  It  will  not  feel  the  weight  of  the 
hammer,  when  it  will  not  hatter  under  the  hammer; 
and  if  it  be  too  hot,  It  will  redttar,  that  is.  break  or 
crack  under  the  hammer." — Alozon;  J/echan.  Exercise*. 

red'-Shank,  s.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  shank.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  term  applied  to  a  High- 
lander having  buskins  of  red-deer  skin,  with 
the  hair  outwards ;  used  also  in  derision  of 
his  bare  legs. 

"  He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power  of 
Scots  and  redthanJu  unto  Ireland,  where  they  got 
footing."— Spenser :  State  of  Ireland, 

2.  Ornith. :  Totanus  calidris,  tolerably  com- 
mon over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Iceland'  to  China,  retiring  to  the  south 
in  the  winter.    It  derives  its  popular  name 
from  the  colour  of  the  bare  parts  of  its  legs. 
The  body  is  about  the  size  of  a  Snipe's,  but 
the  Redshank,  having  longer  wings,  legs,  and 
neck,  appears  the  larger  bird.    General  colour 
above,  grayish-drab,  speckled  with  black.  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  a  band  on  each  wing 
white.    The  nest  is  usually  in  tufts  of  rushes 
or  grass,  with  four  warm-brown  eggs,  with 
blackish  spots  or  blotches.      T.  fuscus,  the 
Dusky  or  Spotted  Redshank,  is  a  spring  and 
autumn  visitor  to  Britain. 

red  -start, *.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  start,  stert  — 
a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Ruticilla  phcenicvra,  common  in 
Britain,  Europe,  and  Western  Asia,  migrating 
southward  in  the  winter.  Forehead  pure 
white,  throat  black,  upper  surface  dark  gray  ; 
breast,  sides,  and  tail  bright  rust-red.  It 
rieata  usually  in  a  hollow  tree  or  in  a  hole  in 
a  wall  or  rock,  and  lays  five  to  seven  delicate 
greenish-blue  eggs,  sprinkled  with  faint  spots 


of  red.  The  Black,  or  Black-capped  Redstart, 
R.  titys  (or  tttu)  is  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  has  not  the  extended  northern  range  of 
the  Common  Redstart.  Other  species  of  Red- 
start are  found  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  farther  to  the  eastward,  including  It. 
metolerea,  R.  rafiveniris,  and  R.  ochrurus.  In 
America  the  name  is  given  to  Setophaga  ruticilla. 
"  When  redttartt  shake  their  tails  they  move  them 

horizontally,  as  dugs  do  when  they  fawn,"—  White: 

Selborne,  let  V). 

red  streak,  «.    [Eng.  red,  »,,  and  streak,  n. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  variety  of  apple. 

"The  reditreak.  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtain*! 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and  though 
kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  there 
iwe  several  sort*  of  redttrenk;  some  sorts  of  thrat 
have  red  veins  running  through  the  whole  fruit,  which 
Is  esteemed  to  give  tne  cyder  the  richest  tincture."— 
Mortimer  :  Jfutoandry. 

2.  Cider  made  from  the  redstreak  apple. 

"  Herefordshire  redttreik  made  of  rotten  apple*."— 
Character  of  a  Coffee-home,  p.  S. 

rod  tall,  8.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  tail.}    The 
same  as  REDSTART  (q.v.). 

*  ro-dub',    *  re-doub,    *  ro  dubbe,    «.t 

[Fr.  radouber=to  piece,  to  mend,  to  repair.] 

1.  To  amend,  to  repair;  to  make  amends  or 
reparation  for. 

"  Which*  domage  to  a  realm*  neyther  with  trpnsur* 
ne  with  power  can  be  redouoed,"—Elyot:  Gotternour, 
bk.  iL.  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 

"  O  Gods,  redubba  them  veugeaunce  lust." 

Phaer;  Virgill;  .t;,n-idofr\. 

*  re-dtib'-ber,    *  re   dub   bor,  ».    [Eng. 
redub;    -er,    -or.]     One  who  bought    stolen 
cloth,  and  disguised  it  by  dyeing  or  alteration 
of  the  fashion. 


e',  v.t.    [Lat  reduco  =  to  lead  or  bring 
back  :   re-  =  back,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Sp. 
reducir;  Port,  reduzir  ;  ItaL  riducere,  ridurrt; 
Fr.  reduire.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bring  or  lead  back  ;  to  reconducti 

"He  reduced  the  rest  to  Durocort"—  Qolde*ff; 
Caear.  foL  IK 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  To  lead  or  draw  back. 

"  The  wholesome  doctrine  of  the  rospell  allured  and 
reduced  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  of  people  vnto  th*  true 
religion  of  God."—  fox  :  Martyrt,  p.  «. 

(2)  To  bring  back  to  a  prior  state. 

"  The  drift  of  the  Roman  armies  and  forces  was  not 
to  bring  free  states  into  servitude,  but  contrariwise, 
to  reduce  those  that  were  In  bondage  to  liberty."— 
P.  Bottand  :  Li*y,  p.  1,211. 

(3)  To  bring   to   any  state  or   condition, 

whether  good  or  bad  :  as,  To  reduce  a  people 
to  slavery,  to  reduce  a  substance  to  powder, 
to  reduce  a  person  to  despair,  &c. 

(4)  Specif.  :  To  bring  to  a  sfate  of  subjec- 
tion :  to  subdue,  to  conquer.    (Spenser  :  F.  Q.t 
III.  iiL  32.) 

(5)  To  bring  to  a  state   of  inferiority  or 
poverty  ;  to  lower,  to  degrade,  to  impoverish  : 
as,  a  person  reduced  in  circumstances, 

(6)  To  bring  into  a  class,  order,  genus,  or 
species  ;  to  subject  to  a  rule  or  certain  Jmits 
of  description  ;    to    classify  :    as,   To  reduot 
animals  or  plants  to  classes  or  genera. 

(7)  To  diminish  in  length,  breadth,  thick- 
ness, quantity,  size,  or  valne:  as,  To  reduot 
expenses,   to  reduce   the  pries  of  goods,  to 
reduce  the  numbe*1  of  men  employed,  &c. 

*  (8)  To  atone  for,  to  repair,  to  redress,  to 
compensate,  to  amend. 

"  Will  they  reduce  the  wrongs  done  to  my  fathfttl" 
Marlowe. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Algebra: 

(\)  To  bring  to  the  simplest  form,  with  the 
unknown  quantity  of  an  equation  by  itself  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  0*1  tht 
other  side. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

2.  Arith.  :  To  change  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression from  one  denomination  to  another 
without   altering   the    value  ;    or   from   one 
denomination  into  others  of  the  same  value  : 
as,  To  reduce  pounds  to  pence,  or  pence  to 
pounds.    [REDUCTION.] 

3.  Geom.  :  To  construct,  as  a  figure,  similar 
to  a  given    figure,    either  greater,    less,    or 
equivalent. 

4.  Logic  :  To  bring  a  syllogism  in  an  im- 
perfect mood  into  some  one  of  the  four  perfect 
moods  in  the  first  figure. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  po,  po*t, 
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6.  J/etoW.  ;  To  treat  in  a  reducing-furnace 
(q.v.). 

6.  Scots  Law  :  To  set  aside  by  an  action  at 
faw  ;  to  rescind  or  auuul  by  legal  means  :  as, 
To  reduce  a  deed. 

7.  Surg.  :  To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or 
state,  as  a  fractured  or  dislocated  bone. 

H  (1)  To  reduce  a  figure,  design,  or  draught  : 
To  make  a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
preserving  the  form  and  proportion. 

*  (2)  To  reduce  a  square  : 

Mil.  :  To  reform  a  column  from  the  square. 

(3)  To  reduce  to  the  ranks  : 

Mil.  :  To  degrade,  as  a  sergeant  or  corporal, 
to  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  for  misconduct. 

re  diiccd'.  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REDUCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Brought  back  to  their  original  state. 

"  To  oi>en  the  heavenly  Hades  to  reduced  apostates, 
to  penitent,  believing,  self-devoting  sinners,"—  frarn«; 
Redeemer'*  Dominion  over  the  Invttible  World,  p.  173. 

2.  Brought   down  in  circumstances  ;   im- 
poverished :  as,  a  reduced  family. 

reduced-iron,  5. 

Pharm.  :  Metallic  iron,  with  a  variable 
amount  of  metallic  oxide.  In  doses  from  two 
to  six  grains  it  acts  with  tonic  effect, 

*  re  duco  -mcnt,  *.    [Eng.  reduce;   -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  or  restoring  ;  reduc- 
tion, restoration. 

"*rhe  once  select  nation  of  God  is  now  become  .  .  . 
Incapable  of  any  coalition  or  rfditcement  into  one 
body  politick."—  Sawetl:  Letter*,  bk.  ii.,  let.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing,  lessening,  or  dimin- 
ishing. 

"After  a  little  redwxment  of  hla  passion."—  Silt,  of 
Patient  dritfl,  p.  40. 

*  r£-duo'-ent,  a.  &  j.    [Lat.  reducens,  pr.  par. 
of  reduce  =  to  bring  back.]    [REDUCE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  reduce. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  One  who  or  that  which  re- 

duces. 

re'-duc'-er,  *.    [Eng.  reduce)  ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  reduces. 


*r6-du9'-J-ble,  *  rS-d^e'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
reduce;  -able.}  Capable  of'  being  reduced; 
admitting  of  reduction. 

"All  manner  of  life  whatsoever  Is  generable  and 
comiDtible,  or  educlble  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible 
ling  again."—  Cwiwort  &  „•   intellectual  Syttetn, 


p.  137. 

•re-duc'-I-ble-ne'ss,  a.  [Eng.  reducible; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reducible ; 
reductibility. 

"  The  thing  itnel  f  la  made  plausible  by  the  r*ducibJ#- 
n«M  of  ice  back  again  into  water."— Boyla;  Works, 
ill.  50. 

*rg-dUf'-I-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  reducible);  -ly.] 
In  a  reducible  manner. 

rS-duc'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REDUCB,  v.J 
reducing  agents,  a.  pi. 

Chem. :  Bodies  whose  action  Is  the  inverse 
of  oxidation,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen  from 
sodium  amalgam,  zinc,  or  iron  filings ;  also 
hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
several  of  the  metals,  especially  potassium 
and  sodium. 

reducing  flame,  s.    [BLOWPIPE.] 

reducing  furnace,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  furnace  in  which  ores  are  de- 
prived of  their  oxygen  and  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  action  of  intensely 
heated  vapours  containing  carbon,  sometimes 
assisted  by  other  reagents.  It  is  used  in  the 
reduction  of  litharge,  the  treatment  of  copper 
ore  in  several  stages,  and  for  obtaining  the 
precious  metals.  [REVERBERATOBY-FDRNACE.] 

reducing  scale,  s. 

Geo-fi, :  A  scale  by  means  of  which  figures 
are  copied  on  a  scale  smaller  than  the  original, 
but  preserving  the  form  and  proportion. 

*  re-duct',  v.t.  [Lat.  reductus,  pa.  par.  of 
reduco.]  ( REDUCE.]  To  bring  back  or  to- 
gether ;  to  reduce. 

"The  kyngea  host  there  beylng  assembled  and  r»- 
duett  into  otie  company e."— Hall:  Edw.  IV.  (an.  10). 

re-diict',  s.     [REDUCT,  v.] 

Arch.  :  A  little  place  taken  out  of  a  larger 
to  make  it  more  regular  and  uniform,  or  for 
some  other  convenience  ;  a  quirk.  (Gurilt.) 


*rS-diic-tI-bla'-i-ty,  *.  (Eng.  reduct,  v. ; 
-ibility.]  The  quality  of  being  reducible; 

reducibleness.    (AnnandtUe.) 

re-duc'-ti  6  ad  ab  sur  dum  (t  as  sh), 
phr.  [Lat.  =  a  reduction  to  an  absurdity.] 
[ABSDRDUH.) 

re-duc'-tion,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reductionem, 
accus.  of  reductio^  from  reductus,  pa.  par.  of 
reduco  :=  to  bring  back,  to  reduce  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
reduccion;  Ital.  riduzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  bringing  back  or  re- 
storing. 

"  For  reduction  of  your  majesty's  realm  of  Ireland 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church." — liurnet ;  Jtccordt,  Vol.  ii., 
bk.  il..  No.  84. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any 
state  or  condition ;  the  state  of  being  reduced : 
as,  the  reduction  of  a  substance  to  powder. 

(2)  The  act  of  reducing  or  bringing  into 
subjection ;   conquest,   subjugation :  as,  the 
reduction  of  a  kingdom  or  fortress. 

(3)  The  act  of  reducing  or  diminishing  in 
size,  dimensions,  value,  quantity,  force,  &c. ; 
diminution,  abatement :  as,  the  reduction  of 
expenses,  the  reduction  of  forces. 

(4)  The  amount,  value,  quantity,  Sec.,  by 
which  anything  is  reduced  or  lessened :  as, 
He  made  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

(5)  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  copy  of 
a  figure,  map,  plan,  design,  &c.,  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  original,  but  preserving  the 
form  and  proportion  [II.  4], 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Algebra: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  equations 
from  all  superfluous  quantities,  bringing  them 
to  their  lowest  terms,  and  separating  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  till  the  unknown 
quantity  alone  is  found  on  one  side,  and  the 
known  quantities  ou  the  other. 

*  (2)  Solution  (q.v.). 

2.  Arithmetic: 

(1)  The  operation  or  process  of  finding  an 
equivalent  expression  in  terms  of  a  different 
unit.    Thus,  £10  =  200s.  =  2,400d.  =  9,600 
farthings.    This  reduction  is  called  reduction 
descending,  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
order.     The  converse  operation  9,600  farthings 
=  2,400d.  =  200s.  =  £10,  is  called  reduction 
ascending. 

(2)  The  rale  by  which  such  operations  are 
performed. 

3.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  correction  of  observations  for  known 
errors  of  instruments,  ic. 

(2)  The  collection  of  observations  to  obtain 
a  general  result. 

4.  Geom. :  The  operation  of  constructing  a 
figure  similar  to  a  given  figure,  either  greater, 
less,  or  equivalent. 

5.  Logic:  The  process  of  bringing  a  syllogism 
in  one  of  the  so-called  imperfect  moods  to  a 
mood  in  the  first  figure. 

6.  Chem. :  The  abstraction  of  an  electro- 
negative element  from  a  metallic  or  organic 
compound,  as  when  the  oxides  of  metals  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  action  of 
charcoal  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  also  ap- 
plied to  the  addition  of  an  electro-positive 
element  to  a  compound,  e,g.,  ethene  oxide 
(C2H4O)  +  H2  =  ethylic  alcohol  (CaHgO); 
nitro-benzene,  CgH^NOj)  +  8Ho  =  aniline. 
CeH^NHa)  +  2OH2. 

7.  Scots  Law :  An  action  for  setting  aside  a 
deed,  writing,  &c. 

8.  Surg.  :  The  operation  of  restoring  a  frac- 
tured or  dislocated  bone  to  its  proper  place  or 
state. 

\  (1)  Reduction  and  reduction-imprdbation : 

Scots  Law :  The  action  of  reduction  and  the 
action  of  reduction-improbation  are  the  two 
varieties  of  the  rescissory  actions  of  the  law 
of  Scotland.  The  object  of  this  class  of  actions 
is  to  reduce  and  set  aside  deeds,  services, 
decrees,  and  rights,  whether  heritable  or 
movable,  against  which  the  pursuer  of  the 
action  can  allege  and  instruct  sufficient  legal 
grounds  of  reduction. 

(2)  Reduction  reductive  : 

Scots  Law ;  An  action  in  which  a  decree  of 
reduction,  which  has  been  Improperly  or  er- 
roneously obtained,  is  sought  to  be  rescinded. 


*  r$-diic'-tlve,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  rtducttf;  Spu 
reductive;  Ital.  riduttivo,  from  Lat.  reduottu, 
pa.  par.  of  reduco  =  to  reduce  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  of  reducing; 
tending  to  reduce. 

"  Whether  Duly,  or  Hyperduly.  or  Indirect,  or  I* 
ductive,  or  reflected."— Brevint :  Saul  A  Samuel,  p.  861. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  tends  to  reduce, 
or  has  the  power  of  reducing. 

"  There  needed  no  other  reductive  of  the  numbers  of 
men  to  an  equability."— Sate :  (trig,  of  Mankind,  p.  Ilk 

*  re-diic'-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  reductive;  -ty.} 
By  way  of  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

"Religion  doea  not  consist  In  these  things:  but 
obedience  may,  and,  reductively,  that  la  relijioiL."— 
Bp.  Taylor;  Sermon*,  vol.  lii.,  »er.  6. 

*  re-duit,  s.    [Fr.]    A  redoubt  (q.v.). 

re-  dun'-danfo,  re-diin'-dan-c^  «.    [Fr. 

redundance,  from  Lat.  rtdundantlat  from  f»- 
dundans  =  redundant  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  redundant; 
superfluity,  excess,  superabundance. 

"  So  wars  among  mankind  are  a  kind  of  ne 
consequence  of  redundance  of  mankind." 
Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  -j  15. 

2.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess ; 

anything  superfluous  or  superabundant. 

"The  Italians  an  forced  upon  It,  once  or  twice  1m 
every  line,  because  they  hare  a  redundancy  of  vowel* 
in  their  language."— Dryden;  Virgil;  .K»?it.  (Ded.) 

IL  Law:  Impertinent  or  foreign  matter 
Inserted  in  a  pleading. 

re  dun'-dant,  a.  [Lat.  redundanst  pr.  par. 
of  redundo'=  to  redound  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  redondant; 
Sp.  redundante;  Ital.  ridonda^te.] 

1.  Superabundant,  superfluous ;  above  what 
is  necessary,  natural,  or  useful ;  used  or  being 
In  excess. 

"  Mo*es  gare  command  that  tha  redundant  portion 
should  be  prepared." — Hartley  :  Sermon*,  vol.  IL  Mr.  33. 

*  2.  Using  more  words,  &c.,  than  are  neces- 
sary or  useful. 

redundant-hyperbola, «. 

Math, :  An  hyperbola  having  more  than 
two  asymptotes. 

redundant  number,  s. 
Math. :   One  in  which  the  sum  of  all  ft* 
divisors,  except  itself,  exceeds  the  number. 

re  dun'~dant-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    redundant; 
-ly.]    In  a" redundant  manner  or  degree;  in 
superabundance  ;  superfluously  ;  to  excess. 
"  Tet  more  than  these  to  meditation's  eye*. 
Great  Nature's  self  redundantly  supplies." 

Maton:  fretnvy ;  Art  of  1'uintinf. 

re  du'-pli  cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [REDUPLICATE,  CL] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  double  again ;  to  multiply, 
to  repeat 

2.  Phitol. :  To  repeat,  as  the  initial  syllable 
or  the  root  of  a  word   for  the  purpose   of 
marking  past  time.     [REDUPLICATION,  II.  1.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

PhUol. :  To  be  doubled  or  repeated ;  to 
undergo  reduplication. 

re-du'-ptt-cate,  a.  [Lat.  red-nplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  redupiico  —  to  redouble.]  [DUPLICATE.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Redoubled,  repeated. 

11  Embrace  iha.t,  reduplicate  advice  of  ourSavisur."— 
Pearton :  On  the  Creed,  art.  12. 

2.  Bot. :  Reduplicative  (q.v.). 

re  du  pli  ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  «• 
duplicatus  =  reduplicate  (q.v.);  Sp.  redupli* 
cacion;  Ital.  reduplicazione.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  doubling ;  the 
state  of  being  doubled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Philology: 

(1)  The  repetition  of  the  first  syllable  (more 
or  less  modified),  or  of  the  root  of  a  word,  aa 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  past  time ;  as  In 
Gr.  Tvirru  (tupto)  =  I  strike,  Trrv^a  (tetupha} 
=  I  struck  ;  Lat.  pello  =  I  drive,  pepuli  =  I 
drove  ;  Eng.  do,  did. 

"  The  Gennau  *rfng.'  preterite  of  the  v«rb  'go,'  hac 
•  form  which  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  a 
reduplication  of  the  root.'—  Earl*  :  PhUoloyy,  \  2S&. 

(2)  The  new  syllable  formed  by  reduplication. 

2.  Rhet. :   A  figure  in  which  a  verse  ends 
with  the  same  word  with  which  the  following 
one  begins. 

re  du'  pli  ca  tive,  a.  [Fr.  reduplicatif; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  reduplicativo.] 


boll,  bo"^ ;  pout,  JoM ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  ^  t 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.      tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -gion  -  zhon.    -clous,    tious,  -sioua  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


reduviidse— reed 


L  Reduplicated,  double;  formed  by  redu- 
plication. 

"  The  earliest  ejtatt  formj are  not  redupHmttot."— 
fari, :  l'hil,,lom,  1 3M. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  ccstimtion):  Doubled  back; 
having  the  edges  valvate  and  doubled  back. 

r*d-n-vi'-i-da>.  t-pl  [Mod.  Lat,  nduvi(us)  ; 
Lac,,  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idos.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Geocores.  Antennse 
four-jointed ;  ocelli  two ;  rostrum  of  three 
joints,  abort,  stout,  strong;  legs  long,  the 
anterior  ones  sometimes  prehensile ;  tarsi 
three-jointed.  They  are  predatory  bugs;  and 
many  of  them,  when  caught,  will  pierce  and 
poison  the  hand  of  the  captor.  They  are  nu- 
merous in  the  tropics. 

r6-du  -vi-UB,  s.    [Lat.  rcduvia  =  an  agnail,  a 

:  whitlow.) 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Reduvildre. 
Reduviut  personatus,  the  Fly-bug,  the  largest 
British  species,  ia  three-quarters  of  an  Inch 
long,  of  a  black-brown  colour,  with  reddish 
legs.  It  sometimes  flies  into  houses  in  the 
Bummer  evenings,  attracted  by  the  lights. 
Both  the  larva  and  the  perfect  Inflect  are  said 
to  show  special  enmity  to  the  bed  bug. 

ri£d  -wing,  *.    (Eng.  reil,  a.,  and  wing.] 

OrnUh.  :  Turdns  iliacus,  closely  allied  to  the 
Common  Thrash,  but  with  red  instead  of  gold 
color  on  the  wings.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  occurs  in  Iceland,  and  sometimes 
reaches  Greenland.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  slugs,  and  berries  injurious 
to  man.  Called  also  lled-sided  Thrush,  Wind 
Thrush,  and  Swine-pipe.  The  Redwing  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  Song  Thrush,  and 
it*  song  decidedly  inferior,  though  the  bird 
has  sometimes  been  termed  the  Nightingale  of 
Norway,  and  Linnieus  spoke  highly  in  praise 
of  Its  song. 

red'- weed,  t.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  wrnl] 

Dot. :  (1)  Papaver  Shoot;  (2)  the  genus 
Fhytolacca. 

rJSd'-WOOd,  i.    {Eng.  red,  and  wood.] 

Bot. ;  (1)  Rharnmu  Erythroxylm ;  (2)  Mel- 
Tuinia  Erytliroxylon ;  (3)  the  genus  Ceauothus  ; 
(4)  A  dye  wood  produced  by  Plerocarpus  mnta- 
linia;  (5)  the  genus  Erytliroxylon ;  (6)  the 
timber  of  Sequoia  sempervirens. 

redwood-tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  Soymida  Jtbrlfliga.     [RoHiX.] 

ree,  rei,  re,  *.  [Sp.  rey,  from  Lat.  regm, 
accus.  of  rex  =  a  king.)  An  imaginary  unit 
of  value,  on  which  the  monetary  systems  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil  are  founded.  [MILRCI.J 

rei,  ".(.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  riddle 
(g.v.).]  To  riddle  ;  to  sift. 

"  After  malt  U  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  von  must 
then  ree  it  OTer  in  a  sieve."— Mortimer:  JIuioandry. 

ree,  a.    [ A.S.  rethe  —  fierce.) 

1.  Wild,  fierce,  outrageous,  crazy.    (Scotch.) 
I  Half-drunk  ;  tipsy.    (Scotch.) 

ree'  bok,  rhee'-bok,  t.  [Dnt.  =  roebuck.) 
Zool. :  Antilope  capreolus  (Pelea  capreola), 
from  South  Africa.  Length  about  five  feet, 
height  at  shoulder  thirty  inches ;  uniform  ash- 
colour  on  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and 
thighs,  white  or  light-gray  on  under  surface 
and  inside  of  limbs.  They  live  in  small 
groups  of  five  or  six  individuals. 

reech, «.    [REEK  (1),  s.)    Smoke.    (Pros.) 

"  The  reec»  rechetb  into  Heven." 

Curior  Mundi  (Ms.  T.  C.  C.],  t  18, 

«  ree9h'-l'-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  reechy  ;  -ly.]  Dirty, 
squalidly,  filthily. 

re-ech'-6,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  echo, 
T.(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

"  The  Seine  reechoed  Vive  la  Llberte." 

Scott  :  The  Poacher.  1.809. 

2.  To  retain  the  sound  or  name  of. 

**  Tlie  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of 
the  forest,"  Jjonfffellov:  £vnngeline,  U.  5. 

B.  Intnms. :  To  echo  back ;  to  give  an  echo 
back ;  to  reverberate. 

"The  dell 
fteechoet  with  each  horrible  yell." 

Hoore  :  fire-  H'ortMppen. 

re-ech'-d,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  echo,  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  echo  of  an  echo ;  a  repeated  or 
returned  echo. 


ree9h'-y,  o.   [A  softened  form  of  reeky  (q.v.).] 
Smoky,  sooty :  hence,  foal,  squalid,  filthy. 

"  Fashioning  tbem  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  la  the 
rtecht  painting."— Slotop. :  HwA  Jd.i.Ui.1 

reed,  'rede,   •  recde.  *  reod,  «.     [A.S. 

hread;  cog.  with  O.  Sax.  rhd;  Uut. riet.  Tied ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hriut;  Ger.  rut,  tied;  Ir.reailan; 
Gael  rilikU.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shab-ffah, 
Feeds  among  the  reed*  and  rushes?* 

Ltmafellaw:  BiautUha.    (IntrodJ 

*  2.  An  arrow,  as  being  made  of  a  reed, 

M  When  the  Parthian  turn'd  his  steed. 

And  from  the  hostile  cum  p  withdrew  t 
With  cruel  skill  the  backward  not 
He  sent."  friar. 

3.  A  pastoral  pipe ;  an  Instrument  made 
of  a  reed,  with  holes  to  be  stopped  by  the 
fingers. 

•*  Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  ittd, 
Nor  started  At  the  bu^le-hom." 

.Scut E  :  Lay  qf  the  Latt  .Vlnitrel,  IT.  1 

4.  Straw  prepared  for  thatching ;  thatch. 
(Pror.) 

"5,  A  measure  of  length,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equal  to  tea 
or  eleven  English  feet.  (Ezekiel 
xlii.  17.) 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anut. :  The  aboma- 
sum,  or  fourth  stomach  of  rumi- 
nants.   (Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.) 

2.  Arch,  (PL):  The  same  ai 
REEDINQS  (q.v.). 

3.  Bot. :  0)  The  genus  Arundo; 
(2)  the  genus  Phragmites  (q.v.X 

4.  Mining :  The  tube  convey- 
ing the  train  to  the  charge  in 
the  blast-hole.    Also  called  the 
spire. 

5.  Music: 

(I)  A  thin  strip  of  metal  set 
In  vibration  by  a  current  of  air ;    „„„ 
the   vibrations  so  caused    di- 
viding the  current  into  rapid  discontinuous 
puffs  which  produce  a  musical  sound.    The 


reed  itself  does  not  produce  the  sound,  but  Is 
only  a  means  of  obtaining  the  sound  from  the 


rgan ; 

0 
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current  of  air  directed  against  it.    Reeds  are 
of  two  kinds,  striking  and  free.    The  former 

is  that  commonly  used  In  the  organ  ; 

the  latter  in  the  harmonium. 

(2)  The    mouthpiece   of 
the  clarionet,  hautboy,  bas« 
soon,  and  some  other  instru- 
ments, made  of  reed  or  cane, 
whence  the  generic  name 
has  been  extended  to  the 
reeds  of  the  organ  and  of 

the  orchestra,  CL**'|°|;!KT 

(3)  A  reed-Instrument. 

6.  Scripture: 

(1)  Heb.  rrj£  (qcmeh),  a  generic  name  for 
any  reed-like  plant  or  its  cane-like  stem  (Job 
XL  21 ;  Isa.  xlii.  3.) 

(2)  Heb.  D^JN  (agammim),  pi.  of  D3»  (ogam) 
=  a  reedy  place  (Jer.  11.  32).  The  R.  V.  renders 
it  in  the  text,  "reeds,"  and  in  the  margin, 
"  marshes  or  pools." 

IT  The  paper  reed  of  Isaiah  xlx.  7,  Heb. 
nV^  (aroth),  is  not  the  papyrus,  but  Is  trans- 
lated In  the  R.  V.,  "  meadow." 

(S)  Gr.  a-oAofioc  (kalamos)  =  a  generic  name 
for  a  reed  or  cane  (Matt.  xi.  7,  xxvii.  30,  48 ; 
Rev.  xi.  1,  &c.). 

7.  Weav. :  An  appurtenance  of  the  loom, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  bars  set  a  few  inches 
apart,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  parallel 
slips  of  metal  or  reed,  called  dents,  between 
which  the  warp-threads  are  passed      The  reed 
is  set  in  a  swinging  frame,  called  the  lathe, 
lay,  or  batten.    In  the  hand-lathe,  the  bottom 
of  the  batten  is  furnished  with  a  shelf,  called 
the  shuttle-race,  along  which  the  shuttle  is 
driven.    The  office  of  the  reed  is  to  beat  the 


weft  up  to  tiit1  web,  and  tiie  force  of  the  blow- 
determint'S  the  compactness  of  the  fabric. 
Two  threads  of  yarn  pass  between  each  of  the 
reed-splits  or  dents.  The  number  of  dents  in. 
a  reed  of  a  given  length  determines  th*  fine- 
ness of  the  cloth. 

^T  A  bruised  reed: 
figuratively  s 

1.  One  who  is  easily  discouraged,  or  on» 
easily  injured  ;  spec.,  onu  who  has  sinned  acil 
may  be  driven  to  ruin  by  harsh  treatment. 

*  A  tntlwd  reed  ahall  ha  nut  break."— /l«fo*  xlii.  I 

2.  A  person  who  or  a  power  which  gives* 
gives  way  when  one  leans  upon  him  or  it. 

14  Thoa  trnstest  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruited  ree<i 
•Ten  upon  Egypt,  on  which  U  a  man  lean,  it  will  no 
into  Us  hand,  and  pienx  it."— 3  finm  XTU!  u. 

reed-bird,  t. 

OntiOt.:  The  Reed-bird,  Rice-bird,  or  Bob-o- 
\\n\i,  (l)olichonyxoryziiioru*Qr  Iclerutacripennix}, 
a  bird  found  from  Paraguay  to  Canada.  Under 
its  title  of  Reed-bird  ft  Is  common  in  the  early 
autumn  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  reedy,  and  Is  a  favorite 
game  bird,  forming  an  esteemed  epicurian  dish. 

reed  buck. «. 

Z"dl.  •  The  same  as  BIETBOK  (q.T.) 
,     rood  bunting  e. 

Ornitti.  :  Emlxriza  schceniclus,  common  in 
swampy  places,  all  over  Europe.  Length  of 
male  six  inches.  Head,  chin,  and  throat 
black  ;  belly  and  nuchal  collar  white ;  upper 
surface  brownish  black,  each  feather  bor- 
dered with  bright  bay.  Called  also  Reed 
Sparrow. 

reed-bur,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sparganlum. 

reed  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Arundo ;  (2)  the  genus 
Calamagrostis ;  (3)  the  genus  Phalaris. 

IT  Meadow  reed-grass  =  (1)  Glyceria  aquatlca, 
a  British  grass,  and  (2)  Cinna  arundinacea, 
wild  in  the  United  States. 

reed-instruments,  >.  pi. 

iliaic:  Oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons, 
with  others  of  their  class. 

rccd  moth, «. 

Entom. :  Macrogastcr  arundinii,  a  British 
moth,  one  of  the  Zeuzerldo. 

reed-organ, «. 

Music:  A  melodeon  or  parlour-organ.  An 
organ  whose  pipes  are  provided  with  reeds,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  flute-  or  mouth-organ, 
whose  pipes  have  a  lip  to  cut  the  wind  escap- 
ing through  an  aperture  in  a  diaphragm, 

reed-palms, ».  pi. 
Sot. :  The  genus  Calamus, 
roed  pheasant,  s.    [RKXDLZHO.] 
reed-pipe, «. 

Music: 

L  An  organ-pipe  in  which  the  musical  ton* 
Is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  metallio 
tongue. 

2.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  a  reed. 

reed-plane, ». 

Join.:  A  concave-soled  plane  used  in  making 
beads. 

reed-sparrow, «.    [REED-BUNTIIIO.J 
reed-stop,  >. 

Music:  A  set  of  pipes  furnished  with  reeds, 
and  associated  with  the  flute-stops  of  an 
organ,  to  give  a  variety  to  the  effects. 

reed-thrush,  s. 

Ornith. :  Acrocephalus  arundinacau.  Com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Europe  and  an  occasional 
visitor  to  England.  The  adult  male  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  upper  surface  nearly  uni- 
form light  brown ;  chin,  throat,  and  breast 
dirty-white.  Called  also  the  Great  Reed- 
Warbler. 

"There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  their  haTing  been 
specimens  of  the  ....  reed-thruth,  to  nse  it»  oldest 
English  name."—  Tarrell :  BrUith  Bird*  (ed.  «h).  i.  M*. 

reed-tussock,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Orfflfia  canun. 
reed  upon-reed,  t. 
Bot. :  Calamagrostis  e/aea, 

reed- wainscot, «. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Xonagria 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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reed- warbler, «. 

Ornith. :  Acrocephalus  streperug,  a  summer 
migrant,  coming  to  Britain  late  in  April,  and 
leaving  kite  in  September.  It  is  an  incessant 
songster,  and  its  notes  are  varied  and  pleasing. 
The  male  is  about  live  and  n  half  inches  Ion;;, 
upper  surface  uniform  pale  brown,  with  a  tinge 
of  chestnut ;  chin,  throat,  and  belly  white. 

"  1 1 1*  doubtful  whtther  the  Reed-warbler  regularly 
extends  further  te  the  north-west  than  Staffordshire 
or  Derbyshire.  ...  Its  partiality  for  reeds,  where 
they  exist,  and  the  habit  it  has.  in  common  with  Its 
larger  congener  [the  Sedge-warbler],  of  usually  sus- 
pending its  remarkable  neat  among  their  stems,  make 
the  names  of  Need-bird  or  Reed-wren,  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  sufficiently  applicable. "—  1'arrell  .* 
Brit.  MrtU  led.  4th),  1.  870. 

•3  Gnat  Reed-warbler  :  [REED-THRUSH]. 
reed-wren,  «.    [REED-WARBLER.] 

reed,  v.l.  [REED,  «.]  To  thatch  :  as,  To  reed 
a  house.  (Prav.) 

•  reede,  s.    [REDE.] 
reed'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  reed,  &  ;  -<•<?.] 

1.  Covered  with  reeds ;  reedy. 

M  Where  houses  be  reeded, 
Now  pare  off  the  moss."  Tuuor:  llutbandry. 

2.  Abounding  In  reeds ;  reedy. 

3.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like 
reeds. 

•  reed'-en,  a.    [Eng.  reed,  8. ;  -en.]    Consist- 
ing of  a  reed  or  reeds  ;  made  of  reeds. 

"  Through  renteri  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood.* 
riryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgia  i V.  385, 

•  re -Sd-a-f  I-oa'-tlon, «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng- 
edification  (q.v.).]    The  act  or  process  of  re- 
building ;  the  -state  of  being  rebuilt. 

"  The  toun  wae  compelled  to  help  totberMd<£calfcm 
Of  If — lelartd:  Itinerary,  ill.  12S. 

•  re-Sd'-a-fy, "  re-Sd'-.-fie,  *  re  wd-l-fle. 

v.t,  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  edify  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
riedifier;  Sp.  &  Port  reediflcar;  ItaL  reedifl- 
am.)  To  build  again  ;  to  rebuild. 

"  The  house  of  God 
They  drat  r,v,i«."  Jliltm:  />.£..  ill.  sta 

reed'  ing,  a.    [Eng.  reed,  a.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  nurling  on  the  edge  of  coins. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  number  of  semi-cylindrical   ridges, 
closely  arranged  In  parallel  order  and  designed 
for  ornament. 

(2)  A  succession  of  bead-like  ornaments. 

•reed'-le'ss.a.  [Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  reeds. 

"  Yonths  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were. 
Whom  foul  Cocy  tus'  reediest  banks  enclose." 

Jfay. 

reed'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  reed,  s.,  and  dimin.  Buff. 
-ling.) 

Ornitk.:  Farm  (Calamophtlw)  tiarmtta. 
(BEARDED,  II.  1.  If.) 

"The  name  by  which  this  species  Is  commonly 
known  in  the  districts  it  frequents  la  Reed-pheasant. 
Ei-edllng,  used  fur  it  by  several  authors,  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  Titmouse,  had  not  some  of  the 
aquatic  warblers  been  also  so  called."—  Yamll  :  Brit. 
U,r,ll  led.  4th).  1.  522. 

reed' -mace, «.    [Eng.  reed,  s.,  and  mace  (2), 
(q.v.).] 
Sot. :  The  genus  Typha  (q.v.). 

reed'-jf,  o.    (Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -y.) 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  In  reeds ;  covered 
.  with  reeds. 

"  There  are  yet  many  quiet  ready  pools  In  North 
Shropshire. "—Field.  Dec.  19, 1685. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  a  reed  or  reeds. 

"  Arethnsa  from  her  reedy  bed. 
Told  her  how  Dis  young  Proserpine  had  rap'd.* 

Pkmpt:  Ctrealta. 

8.  A  term  applied  to  a  voice  or  a  musical 
Instrument  characterized  by  a  thin  harsh  tone, 
like  the  vibration  of  a  reed. 

reef  (1),  'riff  (1),  «.  [But.  rif;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  rV=  a  reef,  rifa,  =  a  rift,  a  crack :  Dan. 
rev  =  a  reef,  revne  =  to  crack ;  Ger.  rift.} 

1.  A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  in  the  ocean, 
lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  How  far  the  principal  or  outer  reef ...  extends 
towards  the  north." — Cook  :  First  Voyage,  bk.  liL.  ch.  V. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Australian  miners  to  a 
gold-bearing  quartz  vein. 

reef  builders,  s.  pi. 

ZooL  :  A  popular  name  for  those  corals  by 
which  coral-reefs  are  formed.  [CORAL-REEF.] 

~  Even  within  the  coral-zone  the  distribution  of  the 
T9ef-build«rt  appears  to  be  singularly  capricious.- — 
Butley:  Anal.  Invert.,  p,  187. 


rcef-blllldlng,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
those  corals  by  which  coral-reefs  are  formed. 
(Nicholxm:  Palaont.,  i.  187.) 

reef  (2),  *  riff  (2),  «.  [Put.  reef;  O.  Dnt.  rif, 
rift:  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  reff,  riff  =  a  reef, 
reffen,  =  to  reeve  ;  Sw.  ref=  a  reef,  refm  =  to 
reeve ;  Dan.  rch  =  a  reef,  rele  =  to  reeve ; 
Icel.  rtf=  a  reef.) 

KaiU. :  The  portion  of  a  square  sail  Ve- 
tween  the  head  and  any  of  the  reef-bands. 
The  first  reef  in  a  square  sail  is  included  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  upper  reef-band  ;  the 
second  ruef  between  this  and  tlie  next  lower 
reef-band,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  the  reef 
is  to  diminish  the  surface  of  the  sail  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  haul. 

•J  Balance  reef: 

Naut. :  The  uppermost  or  closest  reef  ex- 
tending diagonally  upward  from  the  outer 
leech  when  close-reefed  (q.v.). 

reef-band,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  horizontal  strip  of  canvas 
extending  across  a  sail  at  right  angles  to  the 
lengths  of  cloth.  In  square-rigged  vessels 
there  are  four  of  these  bands  to  the  topsails, 
from  three  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sail,  and  two  bands  to  the  foresail 
and  mainsail.  Fore-and-aft  sails  have  also  a 
band  extending  diagonally  upward  from  the 
outer  leech,  for  balance-reefing.  Each  band 
is  pierced  with  holes  for  the  reef-points,  by 
which  it  is  tied  to  the  yard  in  shortening  sail. 

reef-cringle,  9.    [CRINGLE,  2.] 

reef  earlngs,  «.  pi.    [EAKINO,  ».] 

reef-knot,  s. 

Knut. :  A  knot  formed  by  passing  the  ends 
of  the  two  parts  of  one  rope  through  the  loop 
formed  by  another  whose  two  ends  are  simi- 
larly passed  through  a  loop  on  the  first ;  the 
two  parts  of  one  rope  are  passed  above,  and 
of  the  other  below  the  loop  through  which 
they  are  inserted.  A  longitudinal  pull  tightens 
the  knot,  which  'can  only  be  untied  by  push- 
Ing  the  loops  in  opposite  directions. 

reef-line,  ». 

Naut. :  A  line  formerly  nsed  In  reefing.  It 
passes  spirally  around  the  yard,  and  through 
the  eyelets  in  the  reef-band  successively,  so 
as  to  draw  the  latter  up  to  the  yard  when  the 
line  is  hauled  upon. 

reef-pendant, ». 

Naut. :  A  tackle  by  which  the  after  leech 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  drawn  down  to  the 
boom  in  reeling. 

reef-point, «. 

Naut.  :  One  of  the  flat  pieces  of  braided  cord 
attached  by  eyelets  to  the  reef-band,  and  used 
to  tie  the  sail  to  the  yard  when  reefing. 

"No  frozen  reef.polntt.  no  obligation  to  climb  the 
rigging  glazed  with  ice  to  put  the  ship  under  close, 
reeled  canvas."— Daily  Tritgraph,  Dec.  22.  188&. 

reef-tackle,  >. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  by  which  the  reef-cringles 
are  drawn  up  to  the  yard  for  reefing. 

reef,  "riff.  v.t.   [REEF(2),«.J 

Naut. :  To  take  a  reef  or  reefs  In ;  to  re- 
duce or  contract  the  extent  of  a  sail  by  roll- 
ing or  folding  a  certain  portion  of  it  and 
making  it  fast  to  the  yard.  Fore-and-aft  sails 
are  reefed  from  the  foot,  the  first  reef  being 
the  lowest.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  reefing 
square  sails,  the  seamen  ascend  the  rigging 
and  lie  out  on  the  yard,  standing  on  the 
horses  or  foot-ropes  while  they  gather  in  and 
secure  the  hauled-up  portion  of  the  sail.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  for  this  dangerous  opera- 
tion, which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  accident, 
many  ships  are  now  furnished  with  apparatus 
by  which  the  sails  can  be  reefed  from  the  deck. 

"  '  «ee/ topsails,  neff  the  master  calls  again." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  \\. 

1  (1)  The  bowsprit  of  a  cutter  or  of  a  ship- 
of-war  with  a  ram-bow  is  said  to  reef  when  it 
if  run-in  or  shortened  by  sliding  in-board. 

(2)  Reefing  the  paddles  in  steamships  is 
effected  by  disconnecting  the  float-boards 
from  the  paddle-arms,  and  bolting  them  again 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  to  diminish 
the  dip  when  the  vessel  is  deep. 

reef-er,  s.    [Eng.  reef,  v. ;  -«-.] 

1.  One  who  reefs  sails ;  specif.,  applied  to 
midshipmen,  because  they  attended  in  the 
tops  during  the  operation  of  reeling.    (Smyth.) 

2.  A  reeflng-Jacket  (q.v.). 


reef-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [BEEF,  ».] 
reenng-Jaoket, «. 

Naut. :  A  close-fitting  jacket  or  short  coat 
made  of  strong  heavy  cloth. 

reef  '-$,  a.  [Eng.  reef  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of,  or 
abounding  in  reefs  or  rocks  :  as,  a  reefy  coast. 

reek  (1),  *reke,  s.  [A.S.  ree;  cogn.  with  O. 
Fris.  rek;  Icei.  reykr;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  rook; 
Dan.  rog ;  Sw.  rok ;  Ger.  rauch ;  Lith.  rnkte 
=  smoke  ;  IceL  rok,  rokr=  vapour.]  Smoke, 
vapour,  steam,  exhalation,  fume. 

"  For  the  very  hlue  reeTc  that  came  out  of  the  lum. 
head  put  me  in  mind  of  the  change."— Scott :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  uvii. 

reek  (2),  s.    [A.S.  hretc.}    A  rick  of  hay,  ftc. 

"The  covered  reelk,  much  In  use  westward,  must 
needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

reek  (3),  reik, ».  [A.S.  raxm  =  to  hurry,  to 
drive.]  A  coarse  exploit,  adventure,  or  frolic. 
(.Scotch.) 

"  Mony  a  daft  reek  he  has  played. "—Scon  :  Sot)  Roy, 
ch.  xxvi. 

t  reek  (4),  reet,  ».    [REAR  (1),  REATE,  REET.| 
Sot.  (PI.) :  The  Confervacece. 

reek,  *  reke,  v.l.  [A.S.  rlcan.  rtocau ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  reykja ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rouchan  ;  Dut. 
rooken;  Dan.  roge;  Sw.  roka,  ryka ;  Ger. 
raufhcn.}  To  smoke ;  to  emit  vapour,  smoke, 
or  steam  ;  to  steam. 

"  Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke." 

Stuiktlp.:  Vtniu*  Adonit,  Ul. 

reek'-jf,  "reek  ie,  o.  [Eng.  reek  (1),  •.; 
•y,  -«•] 

1.  Smoky,  smoking ;  emitting  vaponr. 

"  Gaze  abroad  on  rerku  fen.' 

Scott :  Marmion,  V.    (Introd.) 

"2.  Filthy,  dirty,  foul,  squalid. 

"  With  r»«*»  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls.* 
Shaketp. :  Komeo  £  Juliet,  iv,  1. 

•J  Auld  Reekie :  A  familiar  name  for  Edin- 
burgh. 

reel  (1),  *  rele,  *  reele,  t.  [A.S.  hreol,  real 
=  a  reel ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hrcell,  rail  =  a 
weaver's  rod  or  sley ;  Gael,  rutdhil  =  a  reel  for 
winding  yarn  on.]  [Rou,  «.] 

1.  A  revolving  contrivance  on  which  fibre, 
thread,  cord,  rope,  fabric,  &c.,  are  wound,  to 
form  them  into  hanks  pr  skeins,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  ;  applied  to  : 

(1)  Agric. :   A  device   having  radial  arms 
carrying  horizontal  slats,  and  rotated  by  gear 
or  pulley  connected  with  the  axle  of  a  har- 
vester, for  pressing  backward  and  holding  the 
stalks  of  grain  in  position  for  being  severed 
by  the  knives. 

(2)  Angling :  A  skeleton  barrel  attached  to 
the  butt  of  a  fishing-rod,  around  which  the 
inner  end  of  the  line  is  wound,  and  from 
which  it  Is  payed  out  as  the  fish  runs  off  with 
the  bait,  and  is  gradually  wound  in  again  aa 
his  struggles  becomes  less  violent,  bringing 
him  to  hind  or  to  the  landing-net. 

(3)  Baldng :  A  cylinder  with  radial  arms  ro- 
tating in  a  heated  chamber,  carrying  pans  in 
which  loaves  of  bread  are  placed  for  baking 
in  the  reel-oven. 

(4)  Cotton-machinery :  A  machine  on  which 
cotton  is  wound,  making  hanks  of  thread, 
each  840  yards  in  length. 

(5)  Domestic :  A  spool  or  bobbin  of  wood  on 
which  cotton,  thread,  silk,  &c.,  is  wound  for 
use  in  sewing. 

(6)  Milling :  The  barrel  or  drum  on  which 
the  bolting  cloth  is  fastened. 

(7)  Naut. :  A  revolving  frame  to  hold  a  line 
or  cord,  as :  (a)  The  log-reel ;  (6)  the  deep  sea- 
reel  ;  and  (c)  the  spun-yarn  reel,  esc. 

(8)  Rope-making :  Spun-yarns  are  wound  on 
a  reel  preparatory  to  tarring  or  laying  up  into 
strands  as  the  twisting  of  each  length  is  com- 
pleted. 

(9)  SUk :  The  revolving  frame  on  which  silk 
Is  wound  from  the  cocoons,  or  yarn  is  wound 
off  from   the    spimlle    of    a   hand-spinning 
machine,  and  reeled  into  cuts  or  hanks. 

(10)  Teleg. :  A  barrel  on  whi.-h  the  strip  of 
paper  for  receiving  the  message  Is  wound  in 
a  recording  telegraph. 

2.  A   stagger,  or  staggering  motion,  like 
that  of  a  drunken  man. 

^  Off  the  reel :  One  after  another  without  a 
break  ;  in  uninterrupted  succession. 

"  Wlnnlns  three  nurseries  off  the  reel.'  — Daily  Tett. 
ffraph,  Oct.  26.  1883. 


,  bo^;  p6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9nin,  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-olan. -tian  =  slian.   -tion,  -sion  =  «hun;  -flon.  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous, -tlous, -sious  =  shus.   -We.  -die,  &c.  =  tool.  del. 
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reel— reentertnsr 


reel  and  bead.  ». 

Arch.  :  A  kind  of  enriched  moulding  much 
used  in  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  and, 
with  various  modifications,  in  other  styles. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  bodies  resembling 
reels,  or  spindles,  and  beads,  or  pearls,  follow- 
ing each  other  alternately,  and  may  be 
arranged  in  straight  or  curved  lines. 

reel  cotton,  s.  Sewing-cotton  wound  on 
reels  or  spools,  not  made  up  into  balls,  skeins, 
or  the  like. 

reel-oven,  «.  A  baker's  oven  in  which 
the  bread  pans  are  swung  on  the  horizontal 
arms  of  a  rotating  reel. 

•reel-pot,  ».    A  drunkard.    (Middleton.) 

reel-rail,  adv.  In  a  confused  manner. 
(Scotch.) 

reel  stand,  5.  A  holder  of  thread  reels 
for  ladies'  use  in  sewing. 

feel  (2),  *  relH,  s.    [Gael,  rlghtt  =  a  reel.] 
Music: 

1.  A  lively  rustic  dance,  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, in  which  the  couples  sometimes  swing 
or  whirl  round,  and  sometimes  pass,  forming 
the  figure  & 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance,  generally 
written  in  common  time,  but  sometimes  in 
jig  time  of  six  quavers  to  a  bar. 

"And  the  piper  blew  a  gamesome  red." 
fi/tickie:  L>ij/iof  HigMandt  *  lilandi,  p.  79. 

reel  (1),  *reele,  'retle,  Tele,  v.i.  &  t 

(REEL  (I),..] 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  wind,  as  thread,  a  line,  4c.,  upon  a 
reel. 

••  R'elitt?  up,  I  sat  down  by  the  fence  again.''—  field, 
Jan.  so.  usi. 

2.  To  stagger  ;  to  sway  in  walking  from  one 
•Ide  to  the  other.    (Psalm  cvii.  27.) 

3.  To  whirl  ;  to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy 
motion  ;  to  be  giddy. 

"  Reeled  soul  and  sense.  retted  brain  and  ere." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  L.tke,  v.  II. 

4.  To  be  strongly  affected,  so  as  almost  to 
give  way  ;  to  stagger. 

"  France  reeled  under  the  burden  of  the  war."  — 
Bolingbroke:  Stuff  of  Europe,  let  Till. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  wind  on  a  reel. 

•2.  To  cause  to  reel  or  shake  ;  to  shake. 

"  Shake  our  hopes. 
Which  now  this  blaate  doth  reele." 

Daviet  :  Mum'  Team,  p.  6. 

reel  (2),  v.i.    [REEL  (2),  «.]    To  perform  the 
dance  called  a  reel  ;  to  dance  a  reel 


re-4-leef, 


elect 


e-4-leef,  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,   and    Eng. 
(q.v.).]    To  elect  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  The  expulsion  ot  *  member  create!  In  him  auch  an 
Incapacity  to  be  reflected."—  Junlut:  Letter  xvL 

re-S-leO'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  election 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  reelecting  ;  the  state  of 
being  reelected. 

"  From  the  permission  of  a  reelection."—  Johnton  : 
Fatte  Alarm. 

reel'-er,  ».    [Eng.  reel  (1),  g.  ;  -er.] 

OrnUh.  :  Acrocephalus  nasvius,  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler. 

"  In  the  more  marshy  parts  of  England  .  .  .  thla 
bird  lias  long  been  known  us  the  Keelci  —  from  the 
resemblance  of  ite  song  to  the  noise  of  the  reel  used, 
•Ten  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the 
hand-sptaners  of  wool.  But  this  kind  of  reel  being 
now  dumb.  In  such  districts  the  country-folks  of  the 
present  day  connect  the  name  with  the  reel  used  by 
fishermen.  —  Yarrell  :  Brlfuh  Birdt  (ed.  4th),  L  MS. 

re-el'-e-vate,   v.t.    [Pref.   re-,   and   Eng. 
elevate  (q.v.).]    To  elevate  again  or  anew. 

•  re^eWfc-J-bil'-I-t*,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
eligibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  eligible  for  reelection. 

•re-Sl'-ig-J-ble,  o.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
eligible  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  reelected  to 
the  same  office  or  position. 

reem,  s.  [Heb.  Dtfl  (rSm),  D>n  (reeym), 
Dn(rt7/m);  Sept.  Gr.  iiwcaaptat  (monokeros)  = 
a  unicorn.] 

Scrip.  Zoo!.  :  Bos  prlmlgenius.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  has  prevailed, 
and  the  word  is  translated  unicorn,  bnt 
erroneously  as  the  mention  of  two  horns  on 
one  reem  (Deut.  ixxiii.  ir)  proves.  The  word 
nntcorn  has  disappeared  from  the  R.  V.,  wild 
ox  being  substituted  for  it  ;  but  in  Numb. 


xxiii.  22,  the  alternative  rendering  ox-antelope 
(Oryx  leucoryx)  is  given  in  the  margin.  Young 
(Paraphrase  of  Job,  241)  transliterates  the 
Hebrew  word.  [AUROCHS.] 

"  The  Identification  of  the  Hebrew  reem  with  tbe 
wild  ox  iffot  primigeniut)  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
all  Bible  animal  names.  It  rests  on  philological  evi- 
dence, for  the  Assyrian  rlmii  clearly  denotes  this 
same  wild  bovine  ;  on  pictorial  evidence,  for  the  As- 
syrian monuments  depict  it  admirably  ;  on  palseonto- 
logical  evidence,  for  the  bone  breccia  of  the  Lebanon 
has  revealed  the  teeth  of  this  once  common  wild  ox 
of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;  on  historical 
evidence  as  a  definite  Inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  a 
hunting  record  of  Tlglatb-Pileaer  L  Informs  us  that 
this  monarch  slew  some  of  these  wild  rlmu  '  In  the 
country  of  the  Hittites  and  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.' 
the  exact  spot  where  Its  teeth  have  been  discovered  ; 
on  Ideographic  evidence,  for  the  Accadiau  character 
is  a  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic  figure  of  an  ox's  head 
while  all  the  references  In  the  Biule  are  exactly  suited 
to  this  large  and  fierce  wild  ox."—  W.  Houghton,  in 
Academy,  April  24.  1886,  p.  2D3. 

reem,  v.t.    [REAM,  v.} 

re-em-bark',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
embark  (q.v.):] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  embark  or  put  on  board 
again. 

"  The  whole  army  being  reembarked."  —  Beltham  : 
Silt.  Great  Britain  (George  ///.I. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  embark  or  go  on  board 

again. 

"  We  reemoarked  In  our  boat."  —  CotJc  :  Firtt  Voyage, 
voL  iL.  ch.  v. 

re-em  bar  ka'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  embarkation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
embarking  ;  a  putting  on  board  or  a  going  on 
board  a  second  time. 

"re-em  bat  tie,  "re-Km-bat'-tle,  r.(. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  embattle  (q.v.).]  To 
arrange  or  draw  up  again  in  order  of  battle  ; 
to  array  again  for  battle. 

••  They  .  .  .  aspiring  to  his  highth. 
Stood  reimtatteltd.  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  Tt  7M. 

*  re-e'm-bSd'-y,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.v.).]    To  embody  again  or  anew. 

*  re-em-brace',  v.t.  ori.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
em&roceiV.  (q.v.).]    To  embrace  again  or  anew. 

11  To  rtembrace  In  ecstasies,  at  ere." 

Young:  fiiffht  Thoug\u,  r. 

•re-8-merge',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
emerge  (q.v.).]  To  emerge  after  being  plunged, 
obscured,  or  overwhelmed. 


t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
emergence  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  emerging  again  ; 
a  new  or  fresh  emergence. 

re-en  act',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enact 
(q.v.).]  To  enact  again  or  anew. 

"The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  sena- 
tors, by  a  law  made  by  Claudius  the  tribune,  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  Julian  law."  —  Arbuthnot:  OnCoim. 

"re  en  ac'  tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enaction  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reenactiug  ;  re- 

enactment. 

re-en  act'-me'nt,  «.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
enactment  (q.v.).]  Th»  act  of  reenacting  ;  the 
state  of  being  reenacted  ;  the  renewal  or  fresh 
enactment  of  a  law. 

"  re-en-  coun'-ter,  v.t.    [RENOOCNTER.J 

*  re-en  cour'-ago  (ago  as  Ig),  to.    [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  encourage-  (q.v.).]    To  encourage 
again,  to  reanimate,  to  give  fresh  courage  to. 

*  re  en  cour'  age  ment  (age  as  Ig),  s. 

[Pref.  re-,  and    Eng.    encouragement  (q.v.).] 
Renewed  or  fresh  encouragement. 

"  But,  O  (my  Wernock)  how  am  I  to  thee 
Obligen,  for  thy  keene  reencournrrementt." 

Browne  :   Willie.  A  Old  It'emoc*. 

re-e'n-dd'w',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  endow 
'o,.v.).]  To  endow  again  ;  to  give  a  fresh  en- 
lowment  to. 

*  re-en-fle'r9e',  *ren-flerse,  v.t.     [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  Jterce  (q.v.).]    To  make  fierce 
again  ;  to  make  fiercer. 

"Whereat  renjtertt  with  wrath  and  sharp  regret" 
Spenter:  F.  «,  n.  ixS  45. 

*  re-en-fb'rje',  *  ren  for9e',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  enforce  (q.v.).]     To  reinforce  (q.v.). 

"  Reenforce  their  courage,  with  their  might." 

ftrayton  :  Battle  of  Agincourt, 

*re-en-force'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enforcement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reenforcing  or 
strengthening  anew  ;  supply  of  new  or  fresh 
force  or  strength  ;  reinforcement. 

"Haste  we  Dionied 
To  reenft>rr*ment,  or  we  perish  all." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilut  A  Cretsida,  v.  5. 


ro  en  gage',  v.t.  t  (.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
engage  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  again  or  a  second  time ;  to 
make  a  new  or  fresh  engagement  with. 

2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  a  fresh  engagement  or  cove- 
nant to  enlist  again. 

"  It  put  hi  m  in  so  fierce  a  rage, 
He  once  resolved  to  reenyuqe." 

Butler:  audibrai.  la  a, 

2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 

re  en-gage'  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
engagement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reengaging; 
the  state  of  being  reengaged ;  a  renewed  or 
fresh  engagement. 

re  en  grave',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  en- 
grave (q.v.).]  To  engrave  again  or  anew. 

"re-Sn-JolP,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enjoy 
(q.v.).]  To  enjoy  again  or  anew. 

*  re78n-j6y'-ment,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enjoyment  (q.v.).]    The    act  or   state  of  re- 
enjoying  ;  renewed  enjoyment. 

"re-en-kln'-dle,  *re-In-kln'-dle,  v.t.  fti 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enkindle  (q.v.).  J 

A.  Trans. :  To  kindle  again  or  afresh ;  to 
rekindle. 

"  Dispositions  to  virtue  and  divine  love  relnkindled 
In  them."— Olanvill:  Pre-exittence  of  Boult,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  kindle  again  ;  to  take  fire 
again. 

"For  to  a  taper,  when  Its  crown  of  flame  is  newly 
blowae  off,  it  will  with  greediness  reinkindle."— Bp. 
Taylor  :  Boly  lining,  ch.  fl..  I  2. 

re  en-list',  v.t.  or  I.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enlitt 
(q.v.).]  To  enlist  again  or  a  second  time. 

re  en-llst'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enlistment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reenlisting;  a 
renewed  or  repeated  enlistment. 

re-en-slRve',r.<.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enslavt 
(q.v.).]  To  enslave  again;  to  make  slave* 
again. 

*  re  en -stamp',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
stamp  (q.v.).]    To  stamp  again  or  afresh. 

re-en'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enter 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  again  ;  to  go  or  como 
Into  again. 

"  The  Teacher  reentered  the  chancel." 

LongteWm  :  Children  of  the  Lorfi  Sapper. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  To  enter  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"  That  glory  be  had  before  the  world  was.  and  into 
which  he  reentered  after  his  passion  and  ascension."— 
Waterland:  Worke.  Iv.  66. 

2.  Engr. :  To  cut  deeper,  as  the  lines  of  a 
plate,  which  the  aquafortis  has  not  bitten 
sufficiently,  or  which  have  become  worn  by 
wear. 

re-en' -ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [REENTER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  entering  again  or 
anew ;  reentry. 
H.  Technically  : 

1.  Calico-printing :  [GHOUNDINO-IN]. 

2,  Engr. :  The  deepening  of  lines  by  a  graver, 
either  in  repairing  a  plate  or  for  perfecting  an 
etching. 

rccntering  angle,  s. 
An  angle  pointed  inward 
(a);  specif.,  in  fortification, 
an  angle  pointed  towards 
the  defended  place. 

If  Reentering  angle  of  a, 
polygon:  An  interior  angle 
greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles. 

.        .  REENTERINO 

reentering  polygon,          ANOLE. 
s.  A  polygon  containing  one 
or  more  reentering  angles.    The  term  reenter- 
ing stands  opposed  to  salient.     It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  a  salient  polygon  that  no  straight 
line  can  be  drawn  which  will  cut  the  peri- 
meter in  more  than  two  points ;  whilst  in 
a  reentering  polygon  such  line  may  cut  it  in 
more  than  two  points. 


fite,  (at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolt,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    t«,o3  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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•  re  -  gn  -throne',    *  re  -  In  -  throne',   v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enthrone  (q.v.).]    To  en- 
throne again  ;  to  replace  on  a  throne. 

"Him  they  rein<»ronU"   Prcurt<m:/w»-00toi,«.8. 

•  re  Sn-throne'-ment,  *  ri-In-throne'- 
ment,  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enthronement 
(q.v.jij  The  act  of  reenthrouiug ;  the  state  of 
being  reenthroned. 

*re-e"n-thr6n'-ize,  * ri-Kn-thron'-ize, 

v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mtluronizt  (q.v.).] 
To  reeuthrone. 

"This  Mustapha  they  did  rebithronize."— ffowelt: 
Letters,  bk.  1..  let  22. 

•  re-en-ti^e',  *  re-In-tise',  v.t.    [Pref.  n-, 
and  Eng.  entice  lq.v.).J    To  entice,  allure,  or 
tempt  again. 

••AndrrfnrtwtheclnbdogDys." 
Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  V.,  CD.  XXtl. 

re  en'-trange,  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  e?i- 
trance,  a.  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reentering ;  a 
reentry. 

•'  The  pores  of  the  brain  .  .  .  we  more  easily  opened 
to  the  BplriU  which  demand  reentrant*."—  GlannU : 
Vanity  "/  DogmatvAmy,  ch.  iv. 

re  cn'-trant,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  entrant 
(q.v.).]  The  same  as  REENTERINO  (q.v.). 

re-eV-trjf,  *  re-en-trie,  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  entry  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  reentering ;  a 
new  or  first  entry. 

"Yet  hath  the  •!»»•  made  »r««n<m.'      . 

Barry:  Ram  Alley,  Iv.  t. 

2.  law:  The  resuming,  retaking,  or  reenter- 
ing into  possession  of  lands  lately  lost. 

IT  Proviso  for  reentry  : 

law:  A  clause  usually  Inserted  in  leases, 
&<•„,  that  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  &C.,  the 
term  shall  cease. 

•  re  en  verse',  f .<.   [RENVERSE.]  To  reverse. 

H  Keenverting  hla  o&me.'— Donne:  Pieuao- Martyr, 
p.  211. 

reep-ers, ».  pt  tMahrattar«j>= a  lath,  lath- 
work.]  Laths  or  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  used  in  the  East  for  building. 

re  e  reef,  v.t.    [Pref-  "••  an|J  En8-  erect<  v- 
(q.v.). "I   To  erect  again  or  anew ;  to  raise  again. 
"  Mny  find  a  meanes  to  reerect  my  state." 

Stirling:  Aurora. 

•  rcer'-mouse, ».    [REREMOUSE.] 

reesk,  s.  [Oael.  ri'asj  =  coarse  mountain  grass, 
a  moor,  a  marsh.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass. 

8.  Waste  land  yielding  only  coarse  grass ;  a 
marshy  place.  (Scotch.) 

reest,  v.i.  &  L    [REST,  n.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  stand  stubbornly  still ;  to 
be  restive.    (Scotch.) 

"  ID  cart  or  car  thon  never  rttettit* 

Burnt:  The  Auld  Farmer  to  Hit  Hare. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  arrest,  to  stop ;  to  cause  to 
stand  still  suddenly.    (Scotch.) 

re  eVtab'-lIsh,  v.i.  [Pref.  n-,  and  Eng. 
establish  (q.v.).]  To  establish  anew. 

"Their  clow  deslgne  of  reettublithiny  popery."-. 
Prynne :  Treachery  A  Disloyalty,  pt.  L.  p.  6. 

re-es-tab'-Ush-er,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ettablisher  (q.v.).]  One  who  reestablishes. 

"  Reetoren  of  virtue,  and  rrrtt'ibliihen  ol  a  happy 
world."— Sandy*  ;  State  of  Religion. 

re  es  tab'-Ush-mSnt,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eug.  establishment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
establishing ;  the  state  of  being  reestablished ; 
restoration. 

"  The  reettablitkment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem."— Macaulat:  BM.  Kng..  ch.  ii. 

•  re-Ss-tatty,  v.t.    [Pret  rv,  and  Eng.  estate 
(q.v.).]    To  reestablish,  to  reinstate. 

"  Had  there  not  been  a  degeneration  from  what  God 
made  ut  at  fink,  there  had  been  no  need  of  a  re- 
generation tonetfot*  us  In  If—  Wattt»l  TwoSermont, 
p.  28. 

rccst-cd,  reest'-It,  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  rfefc  =  to 
broil,  to  smoke.]  Dried  In  smoke  or  in  the 
sun  ;  singed,  withered.  (Scutch.) 

reeve  (1),  «.  [A.S.  yirifo.  =  a  steward.] 
[GRIEVE,  «.] 

*  1.  A  bailiff,  a  steward ;  a  peace  officer. 
The  word  still  survives  in  some  compounds, 
as  sheriff  (that  is,  the  sliire-reew),  borough- 
reeve,  port-rwre,  &c. 

2.  A  foreman  In  a  coal  mine.    (Prm.) 


reeve  (2),  >.    [BCFF  (l),  «.] 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  the  female  of  the  Ruff 
(q.V.)L 
reeve  (1),  v.t.  A  t.    [REEF  (2),  D.] 

Naut.  :  To  pass  the  end  (of  a  rope)  through 
any  hole  in  a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt, 
cringle,  &C.;  to  run  or  pass  through  sncb  a 
hole. 

"  Rmtny  new  ropes,  and  bending  fresh   rails."— 
Couell't  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  863. 

reeve  (2),  v.t.    [REAVE.] 

Reeves,  ».  [John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Canton 
(Proc.  Zool.  Sac.,  1833,  p.  77  ;  cf.  P.  Z.  S., 
1838,  p.  105.)]  (See  compounds.) 

Reeves's  muntjac,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cervulus  reevesii. 


Rccvcs's  pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Phasianus  reevesii,  a  native  of 
China,  remarkable  for  its  long  banded  tail, 
which  often  exceeds  five  feet  in  length. 

re-ex  -am'-m-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  examinable  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being 
reexamined  or  reconsidered  ;  capable  of  or 
liable  to  reexamination. 

re  gx-am  In-a'-tlon,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  examination  (q.v.).]  A  renewed  or  re- 
peated examination;  specif.,  in  law,  the 
examination  of  a  witness  after  he  has  been 
cross-examined. 

re  cx-am'-ine,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
examine  (q.v.).]  To  examine  again  or  anew. 

"  Spend  the  time  In  retxamininff  more  duly  your 
cause."  —Hooker. 

re-fel-ohange',  v.t.  [Pret  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
change, v.  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  again  or  anew. 

re  ex  change',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
change, s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  renewed  exchange. 

2.  Camm.  :  The  difference  in  the  value  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  occasioned  by  its  being  dis- 
honoured in  a  foreign  country  in  which  it  was 
payable.    The  existence  and  the  amount  of  it 
depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries.    (Wharton.) 

re-ex  hlb-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
hibit, v.  (q.v.).]  To  exhibit  again  or  anew. 

re  ex-pel',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  expel 
(q.v.).]  To  expel  again. 

*  re-Sx-peV-I-ence,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
experience  (q.v.).]    Renewed  or  repeated  ex- 
perience. 

"  re-Sx-por'-s-«noe,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
experience,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  experience  again  or 
anew. 

re-Sx-port',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  export,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  export  again;  to  export  after 
having  been  imported. 

"  Annually  reexport  erf  from  Great  Britain."—  Smith  : 
Wealth  o/XaOant,  bk.  iv..  ch.  TIL 

re-Sx'-pb'rt,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  export,  s. 
(q.v.).]  Any  commodity  reexported. 

re-ez-port-a'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
erjwrtolton  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reexporting 
goods  which  haveoeen  imported. 

"  Allowing  the  same  drawbacks  upon  the  reexporta- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  European  and  East  Indian 
goodi  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  reexportation  to 
any  tndeiwmieut  country."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nation*, 
bk.lv.,  ch.  vlL 

re  ex-pul'-slon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
pulsion (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reexpelling  ;  the 
state  of  being  reexpelled. 

re  ex-tent',  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  extent 
(q.v.).] 

Law:  A  second  extent  on  lands  or  tene- 
ments, on  complaint  that  the  former  was 
partially  made,  Ac,  [EXTENT.) 

roezed,  reized,  a.    [Cf.  rusty  and  reested.] 
1.  Rusty,  resty. 

"  Reeled  bacon  soord*  shall  feaste  tils  family." 

Bp.  Ball:  Sattrel,lr.  1. 

*  2.  Scorched,  fried. 

"Their  souls'.  .  .  reeled  In  purgatory."—  Adamt  : 
Work,,  1.  W, 

*  re-fac'-tlon,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.jtwfion 
(q.v.).]    Retribution,  satisfaction. 

"  Commanded  to  require  refaction  and  satisfaction." 
—Btnoetl  :  Dodona't  Grove.  j>.  li:t. 


re-f&sh'-lon,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fashion, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  fashion  anew ;  to  form  Of 
mould  into  shape  again  or  anew. 

*  re-fash'-ldn-ment,  ».     [Eng.    refashion; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  refashioning  or  forming 
again  or  anew. 

re-tas'-ten  (<  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug. 
fasten.]  To  fasten  again. 

ref  diinsk'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Refdansk  mint, 
Urals,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Russ. 
&  Ger.  rewdanskit.] 

Min.:  An  earthy,  pulverulent  substance 
related  to  serpentine,  the  magnesia  constit- 
uent partly  replaced  by  the  protoxides  of 
iron  and  nickel. 

*  re-fijcf ,  v.t.    [REFECT,  a.]    To  refresh  ;  to 
restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue ;  to  repair,  to 
reinvigorate. 

"  I  refect  myself  Inwardly  with  my  first  Russian 
dinner.  —O.A.Sala:  A  Journey  Due  A'orth (1869).  p.  8T. 

*  re'-fe'ct',  a.     [Lat.  refectns,  pa.  par.  of  re/fcio  : 
re-  =  again,  and/acio  =  to  make.]    Refreshed, 
restored,  recovered,  reinvigorated. 

"  Whan  thou  art  wel  refreshed  and  refect,  thon  Shalt 
be  more  stedfasto."— Chaucer  :  Boectui,  bk.  v. 

re  fec'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refectionem, 
accus.  of  refectio  =:a  making  again,  a  refresh- 
ing, from  refectus  =  refreshed,  refect  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  refeccion  ;  Ital.  refeitone.] 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger   or   fatigue; 
that  which  refreshes  or  reinvigorates. 

2.  In  religious  houses,  a  spare  or  scant  meal 
or  repast ;  a  meal  sufficient  only  to  maintain 
life. 

*  3.  Reparation  of  a  building.     (Civil  Law.) 

*  rg-fSe'-tive,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  refect ;  -i«.J 

A.  As  adj. :    Refreshing,    restoring,  rein- 
vigorating. 

B.  As   subst. :    That    which   refreshes   or 
restores ;  refreshment. 

*  re-fe'c'-tdr-er,  s.    [Low  Lat.  refectorariiu.} 
The  monk   in   charge  of  the  refectory  and 
supplies  of  food  in  a  monastery. 

re'-fe'c'-tor-^,  5.  [Low  Lat.  refectorium,  from 
Lat.  refectus,  pa.  par.  of  rejicio  =  to  refresh  ; 
Fr.  refectoire  ;  Sp.  refectorio  ;  Port,  refeitorw ; 
Ital.  refettorio.]  A  room  for  refreshment ;  an 
eating  room  ;  specif. ,  in  religious  houses  the 
hall  or  apartment  where  repasts  are  taken  in 
common.  Among  the  Carthusians  the  monks 
take  their  meals  in  their  cells,  except  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days. 

"  r8-fSl',  '  rS-rSll',  v.t.  [Lat.  refello,  from 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  falJo  =  to  deceive.]  To 
refute,  to  disprove ;  tooverthrowbyarguments. 

"  How  he  reftlled  me,  and  how  I  replied." 

Shaketp.  :  Meamrefor  Meaiure,  v.  L 

rS-feV,  *re-ferre,  v.t.  &  {.    [Lat  refen: 
re-  =  back,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Fr. 
rtferer;   Sp.  &  Port  referir;   Ital.  rejerin, 
riferire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Lit. :  To  carry  or  bear  back. 

"  Hy  connsaile  Is  that  ye 
Referre  yon  to  the  blest  planet  here." 

Chaucer:  Tettament  of  CretfUte. 

tt  Figuratively: 

1.  To  assign  as  to  an  order,  class,  genus,  ftc. : 
as,  To  refer  an  animal  or  a  plant  to  a  certain 
genus. 

2.  To  hand  over  or  intrust  for  consideration 
and  decision  ;  to  deliver  over  or  commit,  as  to 
another   person   or   tribunal,  for  considera- 
tion, treatment,  decision,  &c.  :  as,  Parliament 
refers  a  matter  to  a  committee  fdr  examination 
and  report. 

3.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  betak* 
one's  self ;  to  appeal. 

"  I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle." 

SHaketp.  :  Winter  l  Tale.  HI.  1. 

4.  To  trace  back  ;  to  assign  or  attribute  to, 
as  the  origin,  cause,  motive,  ground,  or  source 
of  explanation :  as,  To  refer  a  person's  suc- 
cess to  his  talents. 

5.  To  direct  for  information ;  to  bid  to  apply 
for  information,  &c.  :  as,  To  refer  another  to 
an  official. 

*  6.  To  reduce  or  bring  in  relation  as  to 
some  standard. 

"  You  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.  —Bacon. 

*7.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  postpone. 


boil.  b6jr;  potlt,  ]6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  »han.   -tion,    slon  =  uhun ; -tlon,  - sion  ~  zhuu.    -clous,  -tiona,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d?L 


referable— reflected 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Tc  appeal ;  to  apply  for  information  ;  to 
have  recourse :  as,  To  refer  to  a  dictionary,  to 
refer  to  one's  notes,  &c. 

2.  To  allude  ;  to  make  reference  or  allusion ; 
to  have  respect  by  intimation,  not  explicitly. 

"  That  that  Solomon  chiefly  r</*ri  to  In  the  text." — 
Sharp:  Serinont,  vol.  I.,  ser.  3. 

3.  To  respect ;  to  have  relation  or  reference  ; 
to  relate,  to  point :  as,  The  passage  refers  to 
an  old  custom. 

4.  To  direct  the  attention  :  as,  An  asterisk 
refers  to  a  marginal  or  footnote. 

rfc-leV-a-blo,  a.    [REFERRIBLE.) 

r8f-er-ee',  *.  [Eng.  refer ;  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
any  matter,  point,  or  question  is  referred  for 
decision ;  specif.,  a  person  to  whom  a  matter 
in  dispute  is  referred  for  settlement  or  de- 
cision ;  an  arbitrator  ;  also  a  person  selected 
to  decide  disputed  points  when  the  umpires 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  are  unable 
to  agree. 

r&f '-er -enoe,  *.     [Lat.  referent,  pr.  par.  of 
refero  =  to  refer  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  referenda.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  referring  or  handing  over,  as 
to  another  person  or  tribunal,  for  considera- 
tion and  decision. 

2.  The  act  of  assigning  or  referring  to  a 
class,  order,  genus,  or  species. 

3.  The  act  of  alluding  or  making  allusion  ; 
allusion  :  as,  He  made  no  reference  to  what 
had  occurred, 

4.  Relation,  respect,  regard.    (Generally  !n 
the  phrases,  in  reference  to,  with  reference  to.) 

MI  must  contract  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference 
*  my  translation."— Dryd*n:  Jwmal.  (Ded.) 

•5.  Assignment,  appointment,  apportion- 
ment. 

"  Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition." 

ShoJtotp-  •  Othello,  I.  8. 

6.  A  passage  or  note  in  a  work  by  which  a 
person  is  referred  to  another  passage  or  work. 

7,  One  who  is  or  may  be  referred  to ;  one  of 
whom  inquiries  may  be  made  as  to  the  char- 
acter, abilities,  &c.,  of  another  person. 

II.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  assigning  a 
cause  depending  in  court,  or  some  particular 
point  in  a  cause  for  hearing  and  decision,  to  a 
person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  court. 

T  Work  (or  Book)  of  reference :  A  work,  such 
as  a  cyclopsedia,  dictionary,  and  the  like,  in- 
tended to  be  consulted  when  occasion  requires. 

"reT-er-end'-a-r&s.  rLowLat.re/femwfarf«*, 
from  referenda'^  to  refer,  from  Lat.  referendus, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  refero  =  to  refer  (q.v.);  Fr. 
referendaire ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  referendario.] 

1.  One  to  whose  decision  any  matter  is  re- 
ferred ;  a  referee. 

"  In  suits,  It  li  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust ; 
but  let  him  cbuae  well  his  referondariet."— Bacon  : 
Xuayt ;  Of  Sutourt. 

2.  An  ancient  officer  who  delivered  the  royal 
answer  to  petitions. 

3.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing and  despatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

t  ref  er-en'-diim,  «.  [Gerund  or  neufc.  of 
gerundive  participle  of  Lat.  refero.]  [REFER.] 
Law:  A  note  addressed  by  an  ambassador 
to  bis  own  government,  on  a  point  with  regard 
to  which  he  ia  without  Instruction.  Also  (aa 
in  Switzerland),  the  submission  of  a  proposed 
legislative  measure  to  a  rote  of  the  people. 

r@f-er-en'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  cu  [Eng.  refer- 
ence; -iat.} 

*  1.  Relating  to  or  having  reference ;  con- 
taining a  reference. 
t  2.  Used  for  reference. 

*  r«f-er-en'-tlal-lfr  (tt  as  sh),  adv.    {Eng. 
referential;  -ly.]    By  way  of  reference. 

•rS-fer'-er,  «.    (Eng.  refer;  -or.)   One  who 

refers. 

*  re-feV-ment, ».    [Eng.  refer;  -m«rtf.]    The 
act  of  referring ;  a  reference  for  decision  or 
examination. 

*  re-fer-menf ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fer- 
mentt  v.  (q.v.).]    To  ferment  again  or  anew. 

"  Th'  admitted  nitre  agitate*  the  flood, 
Revives  ita  fires,  and  refermntta  the  blood," 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vt 

l*5-ferred',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REFER,] 


rg-fer'-rl-ble,  rS-fer'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
refer ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  referred  ;  that 
may  be  referred,  assigned,  or  attributed  ;  as- 
signable, attributable. 

"  From  wbotd  all  rules  arise,  and  to  which  they  are 
ill  referable."— Ret/noldt:  Discounts,  No.  viil. 

*re-flg'-ure,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. figure,  v. 
(q.v.)/)  To  figure,  fashion,  or  form  anew  ;  to 
refashion  ;  to  reproduce  as  in  a  copy. 

"  Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  tbou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  tea  times  rejignred  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  6. 

re-f  111',  *  re-Hi,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 


A.  Trans.  :  To  fill  again. 

"  Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  reKTd.* 

Byron:  Child*  Harold,  111  82. 
*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  full  again. 

*  re-find',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  find  (q.v.).] 
To  find  again  ;  to  experience  anew. 
"  lie  In  the  eighth  the  same, 

'  Sandyt:  (hnd;  Metam.  ilL 


re  fine,  *re-fyne,  v.t.  &  {.    [Pret  re-,  and 
Eng.  tine  (q.v.)  ;  in  imitation  of  Fr.  rajfiner  = 
to  re  line.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  purify  ;  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state  ;  to 
free  or  clear  from  impurities,  sediment,  or  the 
like  ;  to  defecate,  to  clarify,  to  tine. 

"  The  parU  more  pure  In  rising  are  rtfln'd." 

Souifi  :  Ovid  i  Mttttmorpitotft  xlr. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  ore  ;  to  free  or  separ- 

ate from  other  metals,  or  from  dross  or  alloy. 

"  I  will  r&ne  them,  as  •llrer  is  refined."—  ZichariaK 

3.  To  purify  from  all  that  is  gross,  coarse, 
debasing,  low,  vulgar,  rude,  clownish,  or  the 
like  ;  to  educate  or  raise,  as  .the  taste  ;  to  im- 
part high  culture  to  ;  to  polish. 

*"  Ingenious  Art.  with  her  expressive  face, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  nee." 

Cowjxr:  Cftartty.tt. 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  pnr«  or  clear  ;  to  be  freed  or 
cleared  from  impurities,  sediment,  or  the  like. 

**  The  pure  limpid  stream  when  fool  with  stains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refintt." 

Additon,    (Todd.) 

2.  To  improve  In  accuracy,  delicacy,  taste, 
or  performance. 

"Chaucer  rrflntA  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his 
rtories."—  Dryd**:  fabtet.  U'reU 

3.  To  affect  nicety  in  thought  or  language. 

"  He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  In 
controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  toe  church  of 
Koine."—  A  tterburt/. 

re-fined',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REFINE.] 
A*  Ax  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 
B*  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  pure;  freed  from  impurities,  dross, 
alloy,  or  the  like. 

"  To  gild  r&ned  gold,  to  paint  the  Illy.1* 

Akiketj*.  :  King  John.  IT.  «. 

2.  Free  from  coarseness,  vulgarity,  rude- 
ness, or  the  like  ;  of  high  culture  ;  polished. 

"  Possessor  of  a  soul  r&nrd.' 

Covtper  :  Tirocinium,  TtU 

*  re*-fin'-e*d-l&  adv.    [Eng.  refined;  -ly.]    In 
a  refined  manner;  with  affected  nicety  or 
elegance. 

"Will  any  dog 

Rtflncdly  leave  MB  bitches  and  hit  bones 

To  turn  a  wheel  t'  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  re*-fin'-ed-n€sst  «.    [Eng.  refined;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refined  ;  pnrity, 
refinement,  elegance  ;  affected  purity  or  ele- 
gance. 

"Great  semblances  of  spirituality,  r«flncdn*u,  like 
tboee  Pharisees."—  flarrow  ;  Sermont,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  15. 

re-f  me'-mcnt,  «.    [Eng.  refine;  •ment;  Fr. 
raQinement.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining,  purifying, 
or  clearing  from  extraneous  matter;  purifica- 
tion, clarification  ;    specif.,  the    process   of 
freeing  metals,  liquids,  or  other  substances 
from  impurities  or  crudities    which    impair 
their  'quality  or  unfit  them  for  their  appro- 
priate uses. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pure  or  purified. 

3.  The  state  of  being  free  from  all  that  Is 
gross,  coarse,   debasing,  low,  vulgar,  rude, 
clownish,  or  the  like  ;  purity  of  taste,  mind, 
or  the  like  ;  elegance  of  taste,  manners,  lan- 
guage, &c-  ;  high  culture,  polish. 

"  That  sensibility  of  pain,  with  which 
Jtejlnement  ia  endued."        Cowper  ;  Tauk,  IT.  859. 

4.  That  which  proceeds  from  refining,  or  the 
desire  to  appear  refined  ;  the  result  of  exces- 
sive elaboration,   polish,  or  nicety;  affected 
subtlety  :  as,  the  refinements  of  cunning. 


ri-f  in'-er,  s.     [Eng.  refine);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  retiues  liquors,  metals,  sugar,  or 
other  substances. 

"He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.**-* 
JtfatucAi  11.  8. 

2.  One  who  refines,  educates,  or  polishes  the 
taste,  manners,  &c.  :  as,  a  refiner  of  language. 

3.  An   inventor  of  superfluous  subtleties  ; 
one  who  is  overnice  in  discrimination,  argu- 
ment, reasoning,  philosophy,  or  the  like. 

"  Vow  '  seeking  the  truth  '  Is  almost  become  as  much 
a  phrase  among  these  gentlemen  as  'seeking  the  Lord  ' 
was  among  another  set  of  reJtn«rg."—WnUrl>Lnd: 
H'orkt,  vilC  47. 

re'-fin'-er-jf,  «.    [Eng.  refine;  -ry.} 

1.  A  place  where  sugar,  metals,  liquors,  Ac., 
are  refined. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  removing  impurities  or 
crudities   from    metals,    spirits,    petroleum, 
sugar,  &c. 

re-fit',  «.  [REFIT,  v.]  The  repairing  or  re- 
newing of  what  is  damaged  or  worn  out; 
specif.,  the  repair  of  a  ship. 

re-fit',  v.t.  &  i.  ["Pret  re-,  and  EngjW,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive:     ' 

1.  To  make  fit  for  use  again;  to  repair, 
where  damaged  or  worn  out. 

"  The  allied  fleet,  baring  been  speedily  refitted  at 
Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea."—  MacaiUay  : 
Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  fit  out  or  provide  anew. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  repair  damages,  especially 
to  a  ship. 

"  Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth  \arejU' 
—  BaWtam  :  Hitt.  Great  Britain  (an.  1778). 

*  re  f  It'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  refit;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  refitting  or  repairing. 


t.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  fix  (q.v.).]   To 
fix  or  establish  again  or  anew  ;  to  reestablish. 

"  A  hundred  years  hare  roll'd  away 
Since  he  r^txed  the  Moslem's  sway." 

Byron  :  biege  of  Corinth.  T.  I 

*  re-flame',  u.C.     [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  fiame> 
T.  (q.v.).]    To  burst  again  into  flame. 

"  Stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  rcjlamg." 

Tennyton  ;  (futtn  Mary,  1.  1. 

re'-fle'ct',  *  r£-fl^ote\  v.t.  &{.    [Lat.  refiectot 
from  re-=.  back,  and  JUcto  —  to  bend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn,  cast,  or  throir 
back. 

"  Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  reject  his  eye  upon 
other  quotation*."—  Fuller. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  cause  to  return  or  to  throw  oft* 
after  falling  or  striking  on  any  substance,  in 
accordance  with  certain  physical  laws. 

"These  ran  .  .  .  being  more  easily  reflected  from 
certain  bodies  than  from  others.  —Locke  :  Hat. 
Philosophy,  ch.  il. 

3.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of;  to 

mirror. 

**  All  her  reflected  features." 

Co#}>»r  :  Talk,  i.  701. 

*  4.  To  bend  again  ;  to  appease. 

"  Their  most  honours  might  reflect  enraged  JEacides.* 
Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  ix.  1W. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  bend  or  turn  back  ;  to  be  reflected, 

**  Inanimate  matter  mores  always  In  a  straight  line. 
and  never  rejlect*  In  au  angle,  uor  bends  in  a  circle."— 
Bentley;  Sermon*. 

2.  To  throw  back  light,  heat,  sound,  or  the 
like  ;  to  return  rays  or  beams. 

**  Two  glasses  .  .  .  now  no  more  rejtect.m 

Shakctp.  :  Vetitu  A  Ad-mit.  1,180. 

3.  To  turn  or  throw  l»ack    the   thoughts 
Upon  anything;   to  revolve  matters  in  the 
mind  ;  to  think   seriously;  to   ponder,    to 
meditate,  especially  with  regard  to  conduct. 

4.  To  pay  attention  to  what  passes  in  the 
mind  ;  to  attend  to  the  facts  or  phenomena  of 
consciousness. 

5.  To  bring  reproach  ;  to  cast  censure  or 
blame.    (Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1.) 

rS-flecf  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    (REFLECT.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Thrown  or  cast  back  :  <to, 

reflected  light. 
JL  Technically: 

1.  BoL  :  Reflexed  (q.v.). 

2.  Her.  :  Curved  or  turned  round  ;  as  the 
chain  or  line  from  the  collar  of  a  beast  thrown 
over  the  back.    [FLECTED.] 


l&te,  f&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
«r.  wore.  W9lt;  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    DO.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fcw. 


renectent— reflexifole 
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refl  scted  light, a. 

J'aiiti. :  The  subdued  light  which  falls  on 
objects  that  are  in  shadow,  and  serves  t<> 
make  out  their  forms.  It  is  reflected  from 
some  object  on  which  the  light  falls  directly, 
•  itlM-r  seen  in  the  picture  or  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  it ;  such  light  as  a  round  body  re- 
s  on  the  shadow  aide  from  its  opposition 
to  an  illuminated  object  of  any  kind. 

•  rS-flfict'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  reflectens,  pr.  par.  of 
rejlecto  =  to  reflect  (q.v.).] 
1.  Bending  or  flying  back;  reflected. 
"  The   ray   descendant,  and   th«  ray  rqfle&ont."— 


2.  Reflecting. 

"  Such  a  n- 'ifftent  body  as  hinders  not  the  passage 
through."— ih.iby  :  (m  liudict.  ch.  xiii. 

•  rS-flfict'-i-ble,  a.  l^ng.  reflect ; -ible.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  thrown  back  orrellected ;  reflexible. 

re  -fleet' -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [REFLECT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Throwing  back  rays  of  light,  heat,  Ac., 
as  a  mirror  or  similar  polished  surface. 

2.  Given  to  reflection  ;  thoughtful,  medita- 
tive, contemplative. 

reflecting  circle,  s. 

Optics :  An  instrument  for  measuring  alti- 
tudes and  angular  distances,  invented  by 
Mayer  about  1744,  and  afterward  improved  by 
Borda  and  Troughton.  In  principle  and  con- 
struction it  is  similar  to  the  sextant,  the 
graduations,  however,  being  continued  com- 
pletely round  the  limb  of  the  circle.  Trough- 
ton's  has  three  arras  radiating  from  the  centre 
,at  angular  distances  of  120°  apart,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  vernier,  so  that  each  angle 
measured  is  derived  from  the  mean  of  three 
readings  at  opposite  points  of  the  arc,  which 
tends  to  correct  errors  of  centreing  and  grad- 
uation. Also  called  a  Repeating-circle. 

reflecting  faculties,  s.  pi. 

Phrenol. :  A  division  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, comprising  Comparison  and  Causality. 
•Called  also  Reflective  Faculties.  [PHRENO- 
LOGY.] 

"  The  Perceptive  and  Reflecting  Facultiet,  or  Intel- 
lect, form  ideas.  ]>erceive  relations,  and  are  subject  to, 
or  rather  constitute,  the  Will;  and  minister  to  the 
Affective  Faculties."— Chamber*'  Jfncyc.  (ed.  1MSJ,  vii. 
417. 

reflecting  -galvanometer,  s. 

EUctr. :   Sir  William  Thomson's  reflecting- 

•  galvanometer  consists  of  a  very  small  magnet, 
made  of  a  piece  of  watch-spring,  suspended 
between  two  flat  bobbins  of  fine  insulated 
copper  wire.  The  magnet  carries  a  very  small 
concave  mirror,  which  is  adjusted  by  means 

•of  a  directing-magnet  to  throw  the  rays  of 
light,  issuing  from  a  lamp  and  reflected  from 
tue  mirror,  upon  the  zero  of  a  horizontal 
graduated  scale  when  no  current  is  passing, 
or  when  two  equal  and  opposite  currents 
neutralize  each  other.  In  any  other  case  the 
vibrations  of  the  magnet  cause  the  image  to 
be  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  of  zero  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  force  and  duration 
of  the  current.  [GALVANOMETER.] 

reflecting  -  goniometer,  s.  [GONIO- 
METER.] 

reflecting  microscope,  s. 

Optics  :  A  form  of  microscope  first  proposed 
by  Newton,  in  which  the  image  formed  by  a 
small  concave  speculum  may  be  viewed  either 
by  the  naked  eye  or  through  an  eye-piece. 
The  object  is  placed  outside  of  the  tube  of  the 
microscope,  and  reflects  its  image  to  the 
speculum  by  means  of  a  plane  mirror,  inclined 
at  au  angle  of  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  former. 

reflecting  power,  s. 

Thermal. :  The  power  possessed  by  any  sub- 
stance of 
throwing  off 
a  greater  or 
less  propor- 
tion of  inci- 
dent heat. 

reflect  - 
ing -tele 
scope.  « 

OptiCS  :    A  KKFLECflNO  TELESCOPE. 

telescope  in 

ivhich  the  rays  are  received  upon  an  object- 
mirror  and  conveyed  to  a  focus,  at  which  the 
image  is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece.  The  illus- 


t  ration  to  the  left  represents  the  telescope,  with 
a  forty-feet  reflector,  which  Herschel  erected 
in  his  grounds  at  Slough.  With  it  hediscovered 
the  two  innermost  satellites  of  Saturn  (q.v.> 

re  flect'-ing-l&  adv.    [Bng.  reflecting;  -Zy.] 

1.  With  reflection ;  thoughtfully. 

2.  With  censure  ;  reproachfully,  censoriously. 

re-fleo'-tion,  *  rg-flex'-lon  (x  as  kshX  s. 

[Lat.  rejlexio,  from  reflexits,  pa.  par.  of  rejlecto 
=  to  reflect  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reflecting  or  throwing  back, 
as  of  rays  of  light,  heat,  &c. ;  the  state  of 
being  reflected. 

"  Lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied, 
Fruiu  many  a  mirror."          Cowper  :  rait,  IV.  968. 

2.  That  which  is  reflected,  or  produced  by 
being  reflected  ;  an  image  given  back  from  a 
reflecting  surface. 

"  Mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  ot  his  lire."      Scott ;  Rvkeby,  T.  L 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  turning  tho  mind  to 
something  which    has  already  occupied  it; 
thoughtful,  attentive,  or  continued  considera- 
tion or  deliberation  ;  meditation,  thought, 

4.  The  action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  takes 
cognizance  of  its  own  operations. 

"  By  r«t«jeioii  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this 
discourse.  I  would  be  nndentood  to  mean,  that  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  ita  own  operations,  and  the 
manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideas  of  these  operation*  in  the  understanding."— 
Locke:  ffutnan  Understanding,  bk.  it,  ch.  I. 

5.  The  result  of  continued  consideration, 
deliberation,     or    meditation ;    thought     or 
opinion  arising  from  deliberation. 

"  Job's  reflection  on  his  once  flourishing  estate,  did 
at  the  same  ttuie  afflict  and  encourage  him."—Atter- 
Intry. 

6.  Censure,  reproach,  opprobrium,  blame. 
If  (1)  Plane  of  reflection :  The  plane  passing 

through  the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  and  the  path 
of  the  reflected  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

(2)  Total  reflection :  Said  of  a  ray  of  light 
which,  when  it  traverses  a  refracting  medium, 
is  totally  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  me- 
dium, so  that  it  does  not  issue  from  it  at  all. 

* re'-fleV-tlon-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  reflection;  -ing.} 
The  act  or  state  of  reflecting  ;  reflection. 

"  Iteflectioninff  apart,  tbou  seest  that  her  plot  Is 
beginning  to  work. —  Jttehardton .  Cla-ritta,  r  1.  3. 

re-flec'-tlv*,   •.     [Eng.   reflect;    -iw;    FT. 
reflectif.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Throwing  back  or  reflecting,  aa  rays  of 
light,  heat,  &c. 

"  His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 
And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light" 

Dryden  :  Annut  Mtrabilit,  ccllii. 

2.  Exercising,    or   capable    of  exercising, 
thought  or  reflection  ;   taking  cognizance  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

"  Forc'd  by  reflective  reason  I  confess 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guesa.* 

1'rior  :  !>„!•, num.  i.  781 

IL  Gram. ;  The  same  as  REFLEXIVE  (q  v  / 
reflective  faculties,  s.  pi  [REFLECT 

UIQ-FACOLTIES.] 

•rS-fleV-tlve-lfcadv.     [Ens.  reflective;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reflective  manner  ;  by  reflection. 

2.  In  a  reflecting  manner;  as  one  reflecting. 

"  Dropped  his  cigarette  on  the  floor,  and  reflectively 
stamped  It  out"—  Catsell'l  Saturday  Journal,  July  17, 
1886,  p.  658. 

*re'-fle'c'-tlve-ne'ss,    *.      [Eng.    reflective; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  reflective. 

rg-flSc'-tor,  *.     [Eng.  reflect;  -or;    FT.  re- 
flecteur.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  That  which  reflects,  or  throws  back  rays 
of  light,  heat,  &c.  ;  a  reflect  ing  surface.  [II.  1.] 

2.  One  who  reflects  or  meditates;  a  thought- 
ful or  meditative  person. 

"  There  is  scare*  any  thing  that  nature  has  made  or 
tint  men  d»  suffer,  whence  the  devout  refect  or  cannot 
take  an  occasion  of  an  ius[>iriug  meditation."— Boyle  : 
On  Colour*. 

IL  Optics: 

1.  A  device  by  which  the  rays  proceeding 
from  a  luminous  or  heated  object  are  thrown 
back  or  diverted  in  a  given  direction.  The 
reflecting  surface  may  be  either  plane  or 
curved.  In  practice  it  is  often  made  spherical 
or  parabolic.  The  former  does  not  bring  the 
rays  to  a  true  focus,  but  is  easily  formed,  and 
is  consequently  generally  employed  where 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  sought  for.  A  mirror 


is  a  familiar  example  of  a  plane  reflector.  Th* 
material  should  be  as  smooth  ami  highly  pol- 
ished as  possible.  Sheet-tin  is  frequently 
used  for  common  purposes,  as  for  door  or  hall 
lamps,  or  those  carried  by  vehicles,  while  for 
other  purposes  a  more  perfectly  reflecting  sur- 
face is  employed,  such  as  speculum  metal  or 
silver  protected  by  gla.ss.  bilvcr  is  the  most 
perfectly  reflecting  substance  known,  absorb- 
ing but  9  per  cent,  of  the  incident  raya,  while 
speculum  metal  absorbs  37  per  cent.  Glass 
itself,  owiug  to  its  property  of  totally  reflect- 
ing incident  rays  at  a  low  angle,  is  used  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Reflectors  with  parabolic  surfaces 
are  employed  for  throwing  the  light  emanating 
from  objects  placed  in  their  fuci  in  parallel 
straight  lines  to  a  great  distance,  and  for  con- 
verging the  heat  rays  from  a  distant  object,  as 
the  sun,  to  a  focus,  and  also,  in  connection 
with  eye-glasses,  in  the  reflect!  ng-telescope, 
which  is  itself  often  simply  denominated  a 
reflector. 

If  The  term  mirror  is  less  comprehensive 
than  that  of  reflector,  being  usually  only  ap- 
plied to  such  surfaces  as  afford  definite  images 
and  colours,  while  a  reflector  may  not  merely 
be  used  for  throwing  Ldck  tbe  rays  of  light 
and  heat,  or  of  heat  only,  but  also  the  waves 
of  sound. 

2.  ThesameasEEFLECTiNo-TKLKscopE(q.v.). 

re' -flex,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  rejtanw,  pa.  par.  of  «• 
flecto  =  to  reflect  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  reflexe.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turned  or  thrown  back- 
wards ;  having  a  backward  direction  ;  bent 
back ;  reflective,  reflected,  introspective. 

"  To  mankind  with  ray  reflex 
Tbe  soVrelRn  planter's  primal  work  displayed." 

Maton :  English  Garden,  L 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Bent  back  ;  reflexed. 

2.  Paint. :  Applied  to  those  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture which  are  supposed  to  be  illuminated  by 
a  light  reflected  from  some  other  body  repre- 
sented in  the  piece. 

IS.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  reflection  ;  an  image  produced  by  re- 
flection. 

"  'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow." 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  11L  &. 

2.  Light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  sur- 
face to  one  in  shade :  hence,  in  painting,  ap- 
plied to  the  illumination  of  one  body  or  part 
of  it  by  light  reflected  from  another  body  re- 
presented in  the  same  piece. 

"  Yet,  since  your  light  hath  once  enlnmln'd  me. 
With  toy  reflex  yours  shall  encreasetl  be." 

Speruer :  Sonnet  ML 

reflex-actions,  *.  pi. 

Phyiol.  :  Actions  resulting  from  the  trans- 
mutation, by  means  of  the  irritable  protoplasm 
of  a  nerve  cell,  of  afferent  into  efferent  im- 
pulses. They  constitute  the  function  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  gray  matter  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  multitude  of  reflex  centres.  (Foster.) 

reflex-inhibition,  5. 

Physiol. :  The  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the- 
heart's  beat  by  efferent  impulses  descending 
the  vagus  nerve. 

reflex-vision.  «.  Vision  by  means  of 
reflected  light,  aa  from  mirrors,  &c. 

reflex  zenith-tube,  s.    [^ENITH-TUB*./ 

*  re  flex',  v.t.    [REFLEX,  a,] 

1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back. 

2.  To  reflect ;   to  cast  or  throw,  as  light, 
&c. ;  to  turn. 

"  May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  mnke  abode." 

SAafcutp.  :  1  Benry  VI..  T.  4. 

re-flexed',  pa.,  par.  or  a.    [REFLEX,  v.\ 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Turned  back ;  curved  back  to  a 
great  degree. 

"The  edges  of  the  petals  prettily  reflexed,"— Neid, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

t  2.  (Of  leaves):  Having  the  veins  diverging 
from  the  midrib  at  a  higher  angle  than  120*. 

*  re-flex-I-bfl'-i-ty.  *.  [Eng.  refrxibU;  -Uy.} 
The  quality  or  state  6f  being  reflexible. 

"  As  all  the«  rays  differ  in  refrnnglbiiity,  so  do  they 
In  reflexibility."—Lncke  :  Jfatural  Philotophy,  ch.  xi. 

*  rS-flfef-X-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reflex;  -ible.}    Cap- 
able of  being  reflected  or  thrown  back. 

"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convincing 
srimenta.  that  the  li^ht  of  the  BUD  cotmlflts  of  rays 


ex  peri 
dilWt 
rays  s  _ „ 

f  raugi  ble. " — Cheyne. 


frangible  and  reflaxiUe ;  and  that  those 
rays  are  differently  reflexible  that  are  ditfereutly  r«- 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jo\frl;  oat,  sell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  ***",  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun*    -clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -Wo,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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reflexion— reformation 


're  flex   ion  (xas  ksh),  *.    [REFLECTION.] 


-I-ty;  *.     [Eng.  reflex;  -ity.]    Capa- 
bility  of  being  reflected  ;  inflexibility. 

r*-flex'-Ive,  a.    [Fr.  reflexif.} 

1.  Bending  or  turning  backwards;  having 
respect  to  something  past  ;  reflective. 

•2.  Capable  of  reflection;  having  the  faculty 
of  thought 

"  Tins  mint  be  In  A  knowing  passive  and  rejl*xi*« 
•abject,"—  Uore;  Antidote  Againtt  AtMtm,  App.,  bk. 

T.,  Cll.   T. 

*3.  Casting  or  containing  a  reflection  or 
censure. 

"  What  man  does  not  resent  an  ugly  rq/Uxiec  word  T  " 
—Bout*  :  Nermo/u.  x.  174. 

reflexive-verb,  «. 

Gram.  ;  A  verb  which  has  Tor  its  direct  ob- 
ject a  pronoun  which  stands  for  the  agent  or 
subject  of  the  verb  :  as,  He  forswore  himself 
Pronouns  of  this  class  are  commonly  called 
Reflexive-pronouns,  and  are  usually  com* 
pounded  with  -self. 


y,  adv.    [Eng.  reflexive  ;  4y.\ 

*  1.  In  a  reflexive  manner;  in  a  direction 
backward  ;  by  reflection. 

"  Solomon  tolls  us  life  and  death  are  ID  the  power  of 
the  Unique,  and  that  not  only  directly  In  regard  of  the 
good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  refaxivtlg  alto  In 
respect  of  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves."—  Govern- 
ment <tf  V*  Tongue. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  reflexive  verb. 

•  3.  So  as  to  cast  a  reflection  or  censure. 

"  Ay,  but  he  spoke  slightly  and  rejUxiKtly  of  tuch  a 
lady.  —  South;  Sermont,  voL  vL,  aer.  S. 

re  flex    ive  ness,  5.    [Eng.  reflexive  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reflexive. 


t-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  reflex,  a.  ;  -ly,]    In  a 
reflex  manner. 

*  re-float ,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Jloctf  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  reflot.]    A  flowing  back  ;  ebb,  reflux. 

"  The  main  float  and  rejtoat  of  the  sea,  is  by  consent 
of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion,  —fiacon  ; 
Jfat.  Hut.,  I  907. 

•Te-fior-eV-cense,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

florescence  (<i.v.).]   A  blossoming  again  oranew. 

"  By  the  rejtoretcence  of  that  mortal  part  which  be 
drew  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  "—Borne ;  Work*,  vol.  IT., 
disc.  16. 

re  flour  ish,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flourish 
(q.v.).J  To  flourish  again  or  anew. 

trithet,  then  vigorous  n 
.lactlve  deem'd* 
Milton  ;  Samton  Agonittet,  1,704. 

*  re-flow*,  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flow,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  flow  back ;  to  ebb. 

"  M  y  blood  refiovfd,  though  thick  and  chilL" 

liyrvn :  Mateppa,  x.1  T. 

•re-fl6%'-er,v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
flower,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flower  again  or  anew. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  flower  again  or  anew. 

"  Her  sight  rettncrtt  t  h'  Arabian  wilderness." 

SylKtter ;  The  'frrrnQImiUM,  806. 

*re-fluc-tu-a'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
rtttc(wa(ion"(q.v.).]  A  flowing  back;  refluence. 

•rSf-lu-ence,  TSf-lu-en-cy,   *ref- 

lu-en-cie,  *.    [Eng.  refluen(t);  -ce,  -cy.J    A 
flowing  back. 

"  All  things  sublunary  move  continually  in  an  Inter, 
changeable  flowing,  and  r*jfuencie."—Jtountaffue  ; 
Devout*  £uaye$,  pi.  t..  treat,  vi,,  f  X 

treT~lu  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  r^/Ewns.  pr.  par.  of 
refluo  =  to  flow  back  :  re-  =  back,  and  /MO  = 
to  flow.  J  Flowing  back  ;  running  or  rushing 
back  ;  ebbing. 

,        "  Gone  with  the  rejtuent  wave  Into  the  deep." 

Covper :  Tatk,  it  120. 

*r8r-lu-otts,  a.  [L.at.  refluus,  from  refluo  = 
to  flow  back.]  Flowing  back. 

"  Any  reciprocal!  or  refuout  tide."— ftiiler  :  PUgaK 

re'-flux,s.  Ao.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.^Iu«(q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  flowing  back ;  a  return,  a 

reaction. 

"  Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of  public 
leeling."— Hacaulay :  But.  Bng.,  ch.  xvtL 

B.  At  adj. :  Flowing  back  ;  returning. 

*  re-fd' -CD-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  refocUkUu*,  pa. 
par.  of  refocillo,  from  re-  ~  again,  and  forillo  = 
to  refresh  by  warmth ;  focus  =  a  hearth.]    To 

refresh,  to  revive. 

"  His  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll,  and  a  pot  of  ale, 
to  refocillate  his  wasted  spirit*."— Aubrey;  Anecdote* 
o/  Prynne,  i  i.  608. 


"  re-fo-9ll  la  -tlon,  *.    [REFOCILLATE.]    The 

act  of  refreshing,  reviving,  or  restoring  strength 
to  by  refreshment  ;  something  which  refreshes 
or  revives. 

**  Harry,  sir,  some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  re- 
focUtati'in,  a  composure  comfortable  and  r«storativ«,' 
—itiddletun  :  A  Mad  World,  my  Matter,  ill. 

re-fold',  v.t.    [Pref.  n~,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.v.).] 
To  fold  again. 

*  re  fo  merit  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  foment 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  foment  again  ;   to  warm  or  cherish 
again. 

2.  To  foment  or  excite  anew  :  as,  Torefoment 
sedition. 

•  re  for  est-Iz-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eng.  forest;  -ization.]    The  act  of  replanting 
with  trees. 

^re-lb'rge',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  forge,  v. 

(q.v.).]    To  forge  again  or  anew  ;  to  refashion. 

"  The  kyngdome  of  Ood  recetueth  none,  but  suche 

" 


—  Udal: 

•re-forfc'-er,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  forger 
(q.v.).  J  One  who  reforges  or  refashions. 

"  But  Chrlsts  beyng  a  uewe  re/orgtr  of  the  olde  law, 
Instede  of  burnt  offreyug.  did  substitute  charitee."  — 
Udal  :  Luke  IXIT, 

re-form'  (1),   *  re-forme,   *  re  fourme, 

v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  reformer,  from  Lat  reformo  =  to 
form  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  formo  =  to  form  ; 
forma  =  form  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reformar  ;  Ital. 
riformare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  again  or  anew  ;  to  refashion, 

"  Oura  Lord  lesus  Cris  which  scbal  refwrm*,  the 
bodl  of  oure  mekenesse  that  ia  maad  lyk  to  the  bodi  of 
his  clerenesss."—  Wydiffe  :  Fuipenti*  lii. 

2.  To  change  from  worse  to  better;  to  intro- 
duce improvement  in  ;  to  improve,  to  amend, 
to  correct  ;  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state, 
or  to  bring  from  a  bad  to  a  good  state. 

"  With  second  thought*,  reforming  what  was  old." 
MtUon  :  P.  L..  ir.  101. 

•3.  To  abolish,  to  redress,  to  remedy. 

"  Takes  on  him  to  reform  some  certain  edicts." 
.^h.iicap.      1  Henry  IV  ^  ir.  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  change  from  worse 
to  better  ;  to  abandon  that  which  is  evil  or 
corrupt,  and  return  to  a  good  state  ;  to  amend 
one's  ways  ;  to  become  reformed. 

re-form'  (2),  *.(.  &  i.    [Pief.  re-,  and  Eng. 

form,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  again  or  anew  ;  to  arrange  in 
order  again  :  as,  To  reform  troops. 
*  2.  To  inform. 

"Who  hath  reformed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord!"— 
Beam  :  H'orkt,  U.  S». 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  get  into  order  again  ;  to 
resume  order. 

re-form',  a.  [REFORM  (IX  *•!  T*16  amend- 
ment or  reformation  of  that  which  is  corrupt, 
vicious,  defective,  or  the  like  ;  a  change  from 
worse  to  better  ;  a  return  from  a  bad  to  a 
former  good  state  ;  amendment,  correction  ; 
specifically,  a  change  or  amendment  in  the 
regulations  of  parliamentary  representation. 

"A  variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visiunary  and 
Impracticable  Ideas  of  rx/br)n,weresuddenly  produced." 

—  1'itt    Parliamentary  Re/arm,  May,  7,  1TB3. 

Reform-Acts,  s.  pi, 

English  Legislation:  A  term  applied  to 
certain  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  parli- 
amentary representation  of  the  people  was 
altered,  and  especially  to  those  of  1832,  1867, 
and  1884-85.  The  first  two  Acts  provided  both 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  [FRANCHISE] 
and  for  a  redistribution  of  seats.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  disfranchised  fifty-six  rotten 
boroughs  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants 
each,  and  returning  111  members  ;  thirty 
boroughs  with  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
two  above  that  number,  lost  each  a  member, 
and  thus  143  seats  were  obtained  for 
distribution.  Forty-three  new  boroughs  were 
created,  twenty-two  of  which  received  two 
members  each,  and  twenty-one  one  member 
each.  The  county  members  for  England  and 
Wales  were  increased  from  ninety-five  to  159, 
twenty-six  of  the  large  counties  being  divided, 
and  a  third  member  given  to  seven  important 
county  constituencies.  Scotch  and  Irish  Acts 
followed  ;  the  Scotch  representation,  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  Union  at  forty-five,  was  raised  to  fifty- 
three  (thirty  of  them  given  to  counties  and 
twenty-three  to  cities  and  boroughs),  and  the 


Irish  members,  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  100, 
were  increased  to  106.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867 
disfranchised  eleven  small  English  boroughs, 
took  a  member  from  thirty-five  more,  aiul  t  we 
from  Scotch  counties,  which,  with  four  seats 
obtained  from  boroughs  disfranchised  for  cor* 
ruption,  gave  fifty-two  seats  for  redistribu- 
tion. Five  of  these  were  given  to  as  many 
large  English  and  Scotch  boroughs  on  the 
three-cornered  system  (q.v.),  &ad  three  to 
Universities,  the  others  to  old  or  new  county 
or  borough  divisions.  Seven  memWrs  were 
added  to  Scotland.  There  was  no  redistribu- 
tion in  Ireland.  In  the  third  successful  effort 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  of  1884-85,  the 
franchise  and  redistribution  of  seats  consti- 
tuted two  distinct  Acts.  The  Franchise  Bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  December  6,  1884, 
and  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1885. 
It  established  household  and  lodger  franchise 
in  the  counties,  introduced  a  service-  franchise 
(q.v.),  diminished,  though  it  did  not  destroy, 
laggot  voting,  and  made  a  uniform  occupation 
franchise  of  £10  rent  both  in  counties  and  in 
boroughs  in  place  of  the  three  formerly  exist- 
ing. it  left  untouched  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders of  inheritance,  and  conferred  votes  on 
copyholders  possessing  land  of  greater  value 
than  £5  annually.  By  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885,  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch, 
and  twenty-two  Irish  boroughs  were  totally 
disfranchised  ;  thirty-six  English  and  three 
Irish  boroughs  each  lost  a  member,  as  did 
two  English  counties  ;  the  City  of  London 
was  reduced  from  four  to  two  ;  six  seats  were 
obtained  from  places  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  increased  by  twelve.  The 
seats  thus  obtained  for  redistribution  were 
180.  The  great  feature  of  the  scheme  which 
followed  (agreed  to  after  a  conference  between 
the  two  great  political  parties)  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  populous  boroughs  and  counties  into 
divisions,  each  returning  a  single  member. 
Only  a  few  places  hitherto  with  two  members 
were  left  with  the  old  arrangement.  England 
has  now  (1886)  465  members,  Wales  30,  Scot- 
land 72,  and  Ireland  103,  the  reduction  from 
105  occurring  through  the  disfranchisenient 
of  Sligo  and  Cashel  some  years  ago  for  cor- 
ruption. (W.  A.  Holdsworth;  The  New  Re- 
form Act.) 

reform-school,  «.     The  same  as  a  RE- 

FORMATOKY  (q.V.). 

*  rS-form'-a^We,  a.      [Eng.  reform;  -able.] 

Capable  of  being  reformed  ;  admitting  of  refor- 
mation. 

"  How  sayest  tbon.  wilt  tliou  [Bp.   Ferrar]  be  r*. 
farmablet"—  fox;  Martyri,  p.  1,411. 

•  re  for  ma'-do,  *  re  form  ade  ,  s.  &  a. 

[Sp.  rtformado.] 
A*  As  substantive: 

1.  A  monk  adhering  to  the  reformation  of 
his  order. 

"  Thii  was  one  of  Celestin  the  pope's  caveats  for  his 
new  reformadoet."—  Weever. 

2.  A  military  officer,  who  for  some  disgrace. 
was  deprived  of  his  command,  but  retained 
his  rank,  ami,  perhaps,  even  his  pay  ;  an  officer 
retained  in  a  regiment,  when  his  company  was 
disbanded. 

"  Humph,  says  my  lord,  I'm  half  afraid 
My  captain  s  turn'd  a  rqformatte." 

Cotton  :  Spittle  to  CA«  Sari  of  <. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  condition  of,  a 
reformado  ;  hence,  degraded,  low. 

"  Yon  are  a  reformado  saint" 

Butler:  Sudibrat,  lit  t. 

2.  Penitent,  reformed  ;  devoted  to  reforma- 
tion. 


e,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
formalize  (q.v.).]  To  affect  reformation  ;  to 
pretend  to  correctness. 

"  The  unpure  gloues  of  the  reformaHzing  Pharisee." 
—Loe  ;  Blitte  of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  25. 

ref-or  ma  tion  (1),  *  ref  or-ma  ci  on,  s. 

[Fr.   reformation,   from    Lat.    refurmationemt 

accus.  of  reformatio,  from  reformatiis,  pa.  par. 

of  reformo  =  to  reform  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  re- 

forming ;  the  state  of  being  reformed  ;  correc- 

tion or  amendment  of  life  or  manners,  or  of 

anything  corrupt,  vicious,  or  objectionable  ; 

the  reform  or  redress  of  grievances  or  abuses. 

"Thb  shall  certainly  be  our  portion,  as  well  as  bis, 

unless  we  do  prevent  it  by  a  speedy  reformation  of 

our  lives.  "—Sharp:  Scrmont,  voL  L,  ser.  «. 

If  The  Reformation  : 

Hist  :  The  great  revolt  against  the  tenets 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  woU  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^  k^r. 
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»nd  the  domination  of  the  mediaeval  church 
which  took  place  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Church  of  the  middle 
ages  had  possessed  an  amount  of  power  never 
before  or  since  reached  by  any  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  It  attained  the  height  of  its 


glory  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  the 
fourteenth  had  begun  to  decline.  In  that 
century  arose  Wycliffe  (1324(?)-1384),  "the 
Homing  Star  of  the  Reformation."  [LOLLARD, 
LOLLARDISM.]  There  in  an  historical  connec- 
tion between  his  labours  and  the  Hussite 
movement.  [HUSSITE.]  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
viva!  of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  America  (1492),  and  the  Cape 
route  to  India  (14y7),  enlarged  men's  concep- 
tions, and  prepared  them  for  novelties  in 
religion.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  de- 
cisive struggle  began,  independently,  in  France 
in  1512,  under  James  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  in 
Switzerland  in  1516,  under  Ulrich  Zumglius, 
ana  in  Germany  in  1517.  The  French  move- 
ment in  large  measure  failed  [HUGUENOT],  and 
of  the  other  two,  that  in  Germany  was  so 
much  the  more  potent,  that  from  its  com- 
mencement (October  31,  1517)  dates  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  modern  times. 
[LUTHERAN,  PROTESTANT.]  (For  the  Swiss 
Reformation  see  Reformed  Church  ;  for  that 
of  England,  Church  of  England  ;  for  that  of 
Scotland,  Church  of  Scotland.)  Though  the 
most  potent  influence  in  the  Reformation  was 
a  strong  spiritual  impulse,  yet  other  elements 
had  a  large  place.  The  ethnologist  observes 
that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Teutonic  race  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  while  the  Latin  and 
Celtic  races  rejected  it,  the  chief  exception 
being  that  Teutonic  Austria  remained  Catho- 
lic, while  the  Celtic  Scottish  Highlanders  be- 
came Protestant.  The  intellectual  impulse 
which  the  Reformation  communicated  is  still 
in  full  force,  and  will  never  fade  away. 

re-for  ma'-tion  (2),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
formation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  forming  or 
arranging  anew  ;  a  second  forming  or  arrang- 
ing in  order  :  as,  the  reformation  of  troops. 

re  forni  a  tive.  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
formative  (q.v.).J  Forming  again  or  anew  ; 
having  the  quality  of  renewing  form  ;  reforma- 
tory. 

rS-form'-a-tor-j?;  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  reform; 
-atory.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  or  intended  to  reform 
or  produce  reformation  ;  reformative. 

B.  As  subst.:   An  institution  for  the  de- 
tention and  reformation  of  young  persons  con- 
Ticted  of  vice  or  crime.    (Reformatories  and 
certified  Industrial  Schools  differ  only  in  the 
ages  at  which  juveniles  are  admitted,  and  the 
degree  of  their  criminality.) 

rS  -formed',  pa,  par.  or  a.    [REFORM,  v.] 
Reformed  Church,  s. 

Church  Hist.  ;  The  name  given  first  to  the 
Helvetic  Church,  which  rejected  both  tran- 
substantiation  and  consubstantiation,  regard- 
ing the  communion  as  simply  a  commemora- 
tive ordinance.  [LORD'S  SUPPER.)  Afterwards, 
the  name  Reformed  Churches  was  extended 
to  all  other  religious  bodies  who  held  similar 
•acramental  views.  The  founder  of  th»  Hel- 
fetic  Church  was  Ulrich  Zwingli,  who  began 
to  preach  reformed  doctrines  in  1516,  and  in 
1519  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Samson,  a 
seller  of  indulgences.  p'Aubigne  (Hist.  Ref.t 
bk.  xv.),  himself  a  Swiss,  shows  that  from 
1519  to  1526  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  which  was  then  entirely 
German,  and  was  propagated  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation. Between  1526  and  1532  the  move- 
ment was  communicated  from  Berne  ;  it  was 
at  once  German  and  French,  and  extended 
to  the  centre  of  Switzerland  from  the  gorges 
of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
In  1532  Geneva  took  the  lead.  Here  the 
Reformation  was  essentially  French.  The 
first  or  German  part  of  the  movement  was 
conducted  by  Zwingli,  till  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Cappel  (Oct.  11,  1531),  the  second 
by  various  reformers,  the  third  part  by 
William  Farel,  and  then  by  John  Calvin. 
[CALVINIST.]  During  the  last  and  the  present 
century  rationalism  has  extensively  pervaded 
the  Swiss  Church. 

Reformed  Church  of  England,  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  :  [FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND}. 


Reformed  Presbyterians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  On  May  25,  1876,  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Synod  almost  unani- 
mously joined  the  Free  Church.  (For  their 
early  history  see  Cameronian.) 

rfi-form'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reform;  -er.] 

L  One  who  reforms ;  one  who  effects  a  re- 
formation or  amendment  of  manners,  abuses, 
&c. 

"  I  tblak  the  longest  time  of  our  wont  princes 
•care*  SAW  many  more  executions  than  the  short  one 
of  our  blest  reformer."— Cowley :  Government  of  Oliver 
CrommU. 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  favours  political 
reform. 

"  Such  a  House  of  Commons  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  constitution  originally  to  erect,  and  such  a  Houae 
of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of  every  reformer  now  to 
establish."— Pitt :  Speech,  April  18,  1785. 

3.  One  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  re'-form'-er-e'ss,  a.    [Eng.  reformer;  -ess.] 
A  female  reformer. 

"The  reformers  of  the  Poor  Clares."— Southey : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxiii. 

*  re-form'-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  reform ;  -itt.] 

1.  One  who  belongs  to  the  reformed  religion ; 
a  protestant. 

"We  had  a  visible  conspicuous  church,  to  whom 
all  other  rfformittt  gave  the  upper  hand."—  ffowctt : 
Letter*,  bk.  iv.,  let.  36. 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  favours  political 
reform  ;  a  reformer. 

r£-f6rm'-iy,  adv.    [Eng. reform;  -ly.}    In  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  reform. 

"  A.  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  con- 
trary heat,  would  send  us  back  very  reformty  indeed 
to  learn  reformation  from  Tyudaros  and  Rebuffus."— 
Milton:  Consideration*. 

re-for-tl-f  I-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fortification  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  refortifying ;  a 
fortifying  anew. 

re-for'-tiH^,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Rug.  fortify 
(q.  v.).J  To  fortify  again  or  anew  ;  to  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  again  ;  to  repair  or  renew 
the  fortifications  of. 

"With  special  capitulation,  that  neither  tbe  Scots 
nor  the  French  shall  refortify,  nor  cause  to  be  reforti- 
Jled,  in  neither  of  those  two  places:  with  the  like 
covenant  for  our  part,  if  the  French  deputies  do 
require."— Burnet :  Record*,  ii.  281. 

*re  foss  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  nfossus, 
pa.  par.  of  refodio  =  to  dig  up  again  :  re-  = 
again,  and/odio  =  to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging 

Up  ;i'  ai  [i. 


"  Hence  are  refoggion  of  granes,  torturing  of  the 
surviving,  worse  than  many  deaths."— fl/j.  Hall:  St. 
Paul'*  Combat. 


re-found'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  found 

(1)  (q.v.).]    To  found  or  cast  anew. 

"Perhaps  they  are  ill  antlent  bells  refounded."  — 
Warton  :  Bittory  of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 

re-found'  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  found 

(2)  (q.v.).]    To  found  or  establish  again  or 
anew  ;  to  reestablish. 

re-fd*und'-erf  s.  [Eng.  refound  (2)  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  refounds  or  reestablishes. 

re-fract't  v.t.  [Lat.  rtfractus,  pa,  par  of  re- 
fringo  =  to  break  up  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
frango  =  to  break  ;  Fr.  rifracter.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  bend  sharply  and 
abruptly  back  ;  to  break  off. 

2.  ofitx  :  To  break  the  natural  course  of, 
as  of  a  ray  of  light  ;  to  deflect  or  cause  to 
deviate  from  a  direct  course  in  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  density. 
[REFRACTION,  2.]  . 

"  Refracting  and  reflecting  the  sunbeams  In  such  an 
angle.  —CuduwfA  .-  InteU.  System,  p.  9. 

*  re-fract'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  refract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  refracted,  as  a  ray  of  light 
or  heat;  refrangible. 


f,  a.  &,  s.    [REFRACTORY.] 

re-fract'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REFRACT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bot.&ZooL:  Bent  back  at  an  acute  angle; 
bent  suddenly,  as  if  broken.    (Martyn,  Ac.) 

2.  Physics:  Turned  or  deflected  from  a  direct 
course,  as  a  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

re-fract'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RETRACT.] 

T  Refracting  angle  of  a  prism  :  The  angle 
formed  by  the  two  faces  of  the  triangular 
prism,  used  to  decompose  white  or  solar  light. 


refracting  dial,  *.  A  dial  in  which 
the  hour  is  shown  by  means  of  some  trans- 
parent refracting  fluid. 

refracting  surface,  s.  A  surface  bound- 
ing two  transparent  media,  at  which  a  ray  of 
light  in  passing  from  one  into  the  other  under- 
goes refraction. 

refracting  telescope,  s.  The  ordinary 
form-of  telescope  (q.v.). 

re-frac'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refractus, 
pa.  par.  of  refringo=.to  break  up;  Sp.  re- 
fraction; Ital.  rifrazione.}  [REFRACT.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bending  back ; 
the  state  of  being  refracted  or  bent  back. 

2.  Physics :  The  bending  or  deflection  of  a 
ray  of  light  (including  heat  and  all  other  forms 
of  radiant  energy)  which  takes  place  whenever 
the  ray  passes  at  any  other  angle  than  a  right 
angle  from  the  surface  of  one  medium  into 
another  medium  of  different  density.  This 
optical  density  by  no  means  coincides  with 
comparative  specific  gravity,  e.g.,  turpentine 
is  optically  denser  than  water,  but  floats  on 
the  top  of  it.  It  is  a  retarding  influence  ;  and 
accordingly  when  the  ray  enters  the  denser 
medium  at  right  angles,  though  not  refracted, 
it  is  retarded  in  a  certain  proportion,  trftvers- 
ing  a  less  distance  in  a  given  time.  Rays  at 
other  angles,  it  can  be  shown  by  analysis,  must 
be  bent  aside  according  to  a  law  discovered  by 
Snell  about  A.D.  1620.  Let  w  w  represent  the 
refracting  surface  of  the  denser  medium,  for 
example  of  water ;  and  draw  A  B  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.  Describe  a  circle  round  the 
point  c,  where  the  perpendicular  cuts  the 
surface.  Now  let  a  ray  D  c  enter  the  surface 
at  c,  at  some  angle  A  c  D  with  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  suppose  it  found  by  experiment 
that  the  re- 
fracted ray 
takes  the  di- 
rection o  d. 
In  the  first 

Elace,  the  re- 
racted  ray 
will  be  found 
to  be  in  the 
same  plane  as 
the  incident 
ray.  In  the 
second  place, 
if  the  medium 
below  w  w  be 
the  denser, 
the  refracted  ray  will  be  bent  towaras  the  per* 
pendicular,  and  the  reverse  in  the  contrary 
case,  so  that  a  ray  dc  incident  in  water  would 
be  refracted  as  c  D,  further  away  from  the 
perpendicular,  on  emergence  into  air.  But 
thirdly,  the  refracted  course  of  every  other  ray 
can  now  be  calculated,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing (Snell's)  law.  Draw  D  s  and  d  s  normal 
to  the  perpendicular,  then  the  lines  D  s  and  d  s 
will  represent  geometrically  the  sines  of  the 
arcs  AD  and  da,  and  if  the  radius  CA  be  unity, 
the  numbers  expressing  s  D  and  d  s  will 
be  the  sines  of  the  angles.  The  sine  s  D  will 
have  a  certain  ratio  to  the  sine  d  s.  And 
now  if  any  other  incident  ray,  E  c,  be  taken, 
its  sine  found  in  the  same  way  will  be  found 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the 
refracted  ray.  This  ratio  of  the  sines  is  there- 
fore invariable  for  all  incidences  for  the  same 
homogeneous  substance.  Such  ratio  is  called 
its  refractive  index.  And  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how,  the  index  of  any  substance — as 
some  kind  of  optical  glass — being  once  found 
by  some  simple  experiment,  tap  course  of 
every  refracted  ray  incident  at  any  angle  on 
the  curved  surface  of  a  lens  can  be  foreseen, 
and  thus  its  focus  and  other  properties 
calculated,  or  the  curves  calculated  for  a  given 
focus,  which  is  simply  the  point  to  which 
refracted  rays  converge. 

J  (1)  Astronomical,  atmospheric,  or  celestial 
refraction : 

Astron,,  &c. :  The  alteration  of  the  direction 
of  a  luminous  ray  proceeding  from  a  heavenly 
body  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  16 
Is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  ray  from  space 
or  the  rarer  air  high  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
denser  medium  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
produces  the  greatest  effect  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  on  the  horizon,  and  is  non-existent 
when  it  is  in  the  zenith.  It  makes  a  heavenly 
body  appear  higher  than  it  is,  or  even  visible 
before  it  has  really  risen.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  refraction  in  all  observations  of  alti- 
tude. The  amount  of  refraction  at  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  horizon,  for  a  certain 


boil,  boj- ;  pout,  J6~wl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  ay ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  ohan.   -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -oiouo,  -tious,  -  sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c!  =  bel,  del. 
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temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  certain  height  of 
the  barometer,  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined, but  minute  variations  in  it  make  the 
corrected  places  of  the  stars  occasionally 
wrong  by  a  second  or  more.  (Ball.) 

(2)  Ai,ii  of  double  refraction  :  [Axis). 

(3)  Axta  of  reaction  :  [Axis]. 

(4)  Conical  refraction  : 

Optics  :  The  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  iuto 
ft  number  of  other  rays  forming  a  hollow  cone. 
It  arises  when  a  my  of  light  passes  through 
biaxial  crystals  [Polarisation  of  Light]  in  a 
particular  direction,  nearly  coinciding  with 
the  optio  axis.  When  the  ray,  leaving  the 
crystal,  forms  a  pone  with  the  apex  at  the 
point  of  emergence,  it  is  called  external  conical 
refraction  :  when  the  cone  is  formed  by  the 
ray  on  entering  the  crystal,  and  it  emerges  in 
ft  hollow  cylinder,  it  is  called  internal  conical 
refraction.  It  was  first  reasoned  out  by  Sir 
William  R.  Hamilton,  and  subsequently 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Lloyi 

(5)  DouNe  refraction  : 

Oi'lict  :  Many  crystals  are  not  homogeneous, 
but  have  different  properties  of  elasticity,  &c., 
In  different  directions.  The  effect  of  such  a 
constitution  is,  that  unless  a  ray  of  light 
enters  the  crystal  in  some  particular  direc- 
tions, it  is  not  merely  refracted  in  the  manner 
described  under  Refraction,  but  divided  into 
two  rays.  In  this  case  the  refracted  ray  or 
rays  are  not  always  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
Incident  ray.  [Polarization  of  Light.] 

(6)  Index  of  refraction:  [INDEX,  ».,  H  (4)]. 

(7)  Plane  of  refraction  :  The  plane  passing 
through  the  normal  or  perpendicular  to  the 
refracting  surface,  at  the  point  of  incidence 
and  the  refracted  ray. 

(8)  Point  of  refraction  :  [Pomr,  ».,  f  14], 

(9)  Refraction  of  altitude  and  declination,  of 
ascension  and  descension,  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude: The  change  in  the  altitude,  declination, 
Ac.,  of  a  heavenly  body,  due  to  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  refraction. 

(10)  Refraction  of  sound  : 

Physics  :  The  change  of  direction  which  takes 
place  wleen  waves  of  sound  pass  from  one 
medium  to  another.  It  follows  the  same  laws 
fts  light.  It  was  discovered  by  Bondhauss. 

(11)  Terrestrial  refraction  : 

Optics:  Refraction  making  terrestrial  bodies 
such  as  distant  buildings  or  hills,  &e.,  look 
higher  than  they  really  are.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  in  Astronomical  Refraction. 


T-S-frac'-tlve,  a.  (Pr.  rifractif.l  fRl-reACT.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  refraction ;  tending 
or  serving  to  refract  or  deflect  from  a  direct 
course. 

44  Transmitted  through  a  variety  of  re/rwertp*  I 
faces."—  tip.  Hartley :  Sermons,  vol.  IL,  aer.  17. 

refractive-index,  s.  The  same  as  Index 
o/  refraction.    [INDEX,  s.,  ^  (4).] 

refractive  power,  >. 
•  Optics:  A  comparative  term  practically 
synonymous  with  optical  density,  and  speci- 
fying the  degree  in  which  a  body  refracts  light 
(or  heat,  &c.).  [REFRACTION.) 

r8- frac' -tlve -ness,  «.  [Eng.  refractive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refractive. 

rS-fraO-tSm'-e'-ter,  ».  [Eng.  refraction), 
o  connect.,  and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting and  measuring  the  refraction  of  light. 

rS-frSc'-tor,  ».  [Eng.  refract;  -or.]  A  re- 
fracting telescope  (q.v.). 


r-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  refractory;  - 
In  a  refractory  manner;  perversely,  obstiu 
ately. 

rS-fr&c'-tor-a-nSss,  ».     [Eng.   refractory 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refractory 
perverseness  ;  obstinacy  in  opposition  or  dis 
obedience. 

"  Public  opinion  everywhere  Is  daily  becoming  n 
and  more  exasperated  at  their  obstinate  refract 
Mm."—  rlntM,  March  15,  1886. 

2.  Difficulty  of  fusion  or  of  yielding  to  the 
hammer.    (Said  of  minerals.) 


re-rrtvc-tor-y,  *  re-frac'-ta-ry,  o.  ft  « 

[Lat.  refructarius  =  obstinate,  from  refractus 
ps.  par.  of  refringo=to  break  up;  Fr.  re 
fractaire;  Sp.  refractario;  Ital.  refrattario. 
[REFRACT.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Perverse,    contumacious  ;    sullenly    ob- 
stinate in  opposition  or  disobedience ;  stub- 
born and  unmanageable. 

••  Suited  to  the  refractory  temper  of  the  JewUh 
people."— Bp.  Bonify:  Sermom,  vol.  IL,  set.  23. 

*  2.  Opposed,  incompatible. 

"  That  religion  thiu  nuraed  up  by  politician*  might 
be  every  way  compliant  with,  and  oljeaquious  to  their 
designs,  and  no  way  rtfntctory  to  the  aame."— Cud. 
l»rt*  :  IM-U.  Syttem,  \<-  656. 

3.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment.  Applied 
especially  to  metals,  which  require  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  heat  to  fuse  them,  or 
which  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  hammer ; 
not  easily  fused,  reduced,  or  the  like. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

J.  An  obstinate,  perverse,  or  contumacious 
person. 

"  How  sharp  hath  Tour  cenmre  been  of  those  n- 
fractorlei  amongst  us.  —  Bp,  Hall :  Remaitu,  p.  806, 

2.  Obstinate,  perverse,  or  sullen  opposition. 

"  Glorying  In  their  scandalous  rtfractoritt  to  public 
order.  "W*reti»|f  Taylor. 

TT  Pottery :  A  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a 
vaporable  flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  com- 
municate a  glaze  to  the  other  articles. 

*  re-fric'-turo,  «.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Jraa- 
tun  (q.v.).]    A  breaking  back  or  away. 

"  Rehictaiicies.  reserres.  and  rtfr<Kt*r6*."—OawUn  t 
nan  «/  UH  dun*,  p.  to. 

*  ref-ra-ga-bll'-I'-ty,  t.     fEng.  refragalle; 
-ity.]    The'quality  or  state  of  being  refragable ; 
refragableness. 

ref  ra-ga-ble,  o.  [Lat.  refragabUit,  from 
refragor  =  to  oppose,  to  resist :  re-  =  back, 
and  frango  =  to  break.  ]  Capable  of  being  op- 
posed, resisted,  or  refuted ;  refutable. 

1  Not  now  found  except  in  the  negattre 
irrefragable. 

*  reT-ra-ga-ble-ness, ».    [Eng.  refragatilt; 
-nest.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  refragable 
or  refutable. 

"rSf-ra-gate,  u.l,  [Lat.  refmgatiu,  pa.  par. 
of  refrugor.)  [REFRAOABLE.]  To  oppose ;  to 
be  opposed  or  opposite ;  to  break  down  on 
trial  or  examination. 

"  If,  upon  further  enquiry,  any  were  found  to  rtfra. 

gat«."—Qlanrill :  Sceptu  Scientijlca,  ch.  xix. 

rS-fraln',*  re-fraine,  "re-frayne,  "re- 

freyne,  *  re-freine,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  refrener 
—  to  bridle,  to  repress,  from  Lat.  refreno, 
from  re-  =  back,  and  frenum  —  a  bit,  a  curb.  ] 

A.  Tram. :  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain,  to 
curb ;  to  keep  from  action.    (Ptalm  xl.  49.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  forbear ;  to  hold  back ;  to 
keep  one's  self  back  from  action  ;  to  restrain 
one  s  self. 

•  For  my  pralie  will  I  re/Vrtit  for  thee.  that  I  cut 
thee  not  »OV-— /laioA  il  riii.  a. 

ro-fraln',  •  re-fraine,  a,  [Fr.  refrain.} 
The  burden  of  a  song ;  that  part  of  a  song 
which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza. 

*•  And  aa  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Bepoated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain." 

Long/Mow :  Sicilian  t  Tal*. 

*  ro  frain'-er,  *  re-frein-or,  «.     (Eng.  re- 
frain ;  -er.]    One  who  refrains  or  restrains. 

"  Cohlbetonandr</y«bior»ot  the  ktn(e<  wUrollikope." 
—BaU ;  Chronicle  ;  ffmrg  Ft  I.  (an.  18). 

*  rS-frain'-ment, ».  [Eng.«/roiit,^-m«i<.; 
The  act  or  state  of  refraining ;  forBlarance, 
abstinence, 

re-frame',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  frame,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  frame  or  put  together  again  or  anew. 

"  Made  up  of  the  aame  materials  with  the  former  re- 
framriL"-se*r<* :  Liekt  afXatun,  vol.  li.,  pL  L,  cu.  11 

re-fran-tf-biT-a-ty, ,.  [Eng.  refrangible) 
-ity.]  Inequality  or  state  of  being  refrangible 
capability  or  susceptibility  of  being  refractec 
or  deflected  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  of 
light,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another 
refrangibleness. 

"All  these  rays  differ  in  refranoibtttey."—LotAt 

Element!  of  Nat.  Fhil<*op*y,  ch.  ri. 

rS-fran'-gl-ble,  o.  [Prer.  re-,  and  Eng 
frangible  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  refractec 
or  deflected  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  o 
light,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another 
susceptible  of  refraction. 

"  Some  of  them  [rays]  are  more  rtfranyit/le  than 
others."— tocto:  Elemmu  of  Sat.  PIOIiaophi.cti.lf. 

*  rc  f rilnr  gl-ble-neas,  «.     [Eng.  refrangi- 
ble ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  re 
frangible;  refrangibiiity. 


re  frcide,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  refrevler  (Fr.  r»- 
froidir),  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  frij/eo  =  to 
freeze,  to  cool]  TocooU 

re-fre-na'-tion,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    The  act  of  re- 

fraining or  restraining. 

re  treat.'  ,  •  re-freisch,  •  re  frclssch,  ».t 

&  i.     TO.  Fr.  refreschir.  rafraischtr  (Fr.  tift- 


A.  Transitive: 

•  1,  To  make  fresh  again  ;  to  improve  by 
new  touches  ;  to  freshen  up  ;  to  renovate,  to 
retouch  ;  to  touch  up,  so  aa  to  make  to  seem 
uew  again. 

14  The  rest  rtfrrih  the  scaly  snakea.  that  fold 
The  shield  of  fallan,  aDcf  renew  Uuirg 


Dryden  :  I'irgll;  .Kneid  vUl.  tti. 

2.  To  make  fresh  or  vigorous  again  ;  to  re- 
store strength  or  vigour  to ;  to  reinvigorate 
after  fatigue,  want,  pain,  exertion,  &c. ;  to  re- 
vive. (2  Sam.  xvL  14.) 

*  3.  To  restore  strength  to ;  to  recruit,  to 
reinforce. 

"  To  rrfrmk  their  camp  with  fresh  aouldlen.  In  the 
lieu  of  such  as  be  perished." — Ourimt :  Kfovrtti,  voL  U., 
bk.  II..  No.  34. 

4.  To  steep  and  soak,  a«  vegetables,  in  pure 
water  in  order  to  restore  freshness  of  appear- 
ance. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  lay  In  a  stock  of  fresh 
provisions ;  to  take  refreshment. 

*  rtS-frSsh',  ».    [REFRESH,  v.]    Refreshment ; 
the  act  of  refreshing. 

"  The  morning  dew 

Whose  short  rffrenh  upuu  the  tcuder  green, 
Cheers  for  a  time.-  ttjnW  :  bonji*  a. 

re-fresh' -en,  t.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fresheiifa.v.).]  To  make  fresh  again;  to  freshen 
up ;  to  renovate. 

"  To  replace  and  rtfre&m  those  impressions  of  na- 
ture which  are  continually  wearing  away."— Rtynotdt : 
Jfotti  on  DM  frftnof  ;  Art  o/  Painting. 

rS-fresh'-er,  ».    [Eng.  refresh,  v. ;  *r.\ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  refreshes,  revive", 
or  rein vigorates. 

2.  Kpecif. :  A  fee  paid  to  counsel,  when  a 
case  is  adjourned  or  continued  from  one  term 
or  sitting  to  another,  as  though  to  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  the  facts,  and  reinvigorate  him 
for  further  exertions  in  the  case. 

"  Fees  had  been  paid  and  extra  refre&frt  In  order  to 
swell  the  bUl  of  coats."—  Timel,  March  SO,  use. 

•  rS-frSsb'-fal,  a.  [Eng.  refresh ;  -full.]  Full 
of  refreshment ;  refreshing,  reinvigorating. 

44  Throws  rv/toa\*W  round  a  rural  smell.*' 

T*:>mton  :  Summer.  9M. 

•riS-frt5«n'-ful-iy,eKf».  [Eng.  refreshful ;  -ly.] 
In  a  refreshful  or  refreshing  manner ;  so  as  to 
refresh. 

re-fresh' -ing, pr. par., a., lit.    [REFRESH, ». ] 
A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  i  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst. :  Refreshment ;  the  act  of  giv- 
ing or  taking  refreshment. 

"  Olle  U  a  present  re/rvsAf»0  and  remedle.''— f.  Sol- 
land  ;  Pllnie,  bk.  IxiiL.  ch.  if. 

rS-fr8sh'-Ing-iy,  ad".  (Eng.  refreshing; 
•ly.]  In  a  refreshing  manner ;  so  as  to  refresh 
or  reinvigorate. 

rtS-frSsh'-Kng-nSs*,  t.  [Eng.  refreshing; 
-nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refreshing. 

re-fresh'  mgnt,  •  re  fresslie  ment,  >. 
[Eng.  refresh;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  refreshing  or  reinvigorating; 
the  state   of  being   refreshed ;   relief  after 
labour,  want,  pain,  fatigue,  &c. 

44  The  rtfrethntent  of  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  by 
an  intermission  of  their  labours." — Bp.  Hortlfy : 
Semioru,  rol.  11..  aer.  3S. 

2.  That  which  refreshes,  reinvigorates,  or 
restores  strength  or  vigour :  as  food,  drink, 
or  rest.    (In  the  plural  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  food  or  drink :  as,  Refresh- 
ments were  then  served.) 

refreshment-room,  ».  A  room  at  a 
railway  station  in  which  refreshments  are 
sold. 

•re-fret,  "re-frete,  «.  [O.  Fr.]  Refrain, 
burden. 

••Thbi  was  the  re/V««  of  that  oaroulL"— CftrtmloM 
Yilodunmit,  p.  115. 

•re-frl-oa'-tion,  ».     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fruation  (q.v. ).]    A  rubbing  up  anew  or  afresh. 
41  A  continual  refrication  of  the  memory.  *—Bp.Bali: 
ITar/u,  Iv.  Wl. 


fete,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  efib.  cure,  nnlto,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  «n  =  kw. 


refrigerant— refuse 
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re'-frlg'-er-ant,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  rejrigerans, 
LJT.  par.  >if  ;<</m/m>=  to  refrigerate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  refrigerant ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  refrigerant*.} 

*  A.  A3  adj. ;  Cooling,  allaying  heat,  re- 
frigerative. 

"  Llnlnieiita  lenitive  and  refrigerant.*— P.  Holland  : 
flint*,  bk.  xxjuv.,  ch.  xvUJU 
B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Ord.  TMitg. :   Anything  which   cools, 
allays,  or  extinguishes. 

"Thla  almost  never  fulls  to  prove  ^refrigerant  to 
passion."— £ta4r. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  medicine  which  allays  febrile 
disturliances  by  relieving  the  patient's  thirst. 
Examples:  water,  acetic  acid,  citric  acid, 
cream  nf  tartar  in  dilution,  grape  juice,  orange 
juice,  lemon  juice. 

•  r6-frlg/-e>-atef  a.  [Lat.  refrigerate,  pa. 
par.  of  refrigero :  re-  =  again,  andfrigits,  geuit. 
frigoris  =cold.]  Cooled,  allayed. 

"  Their  fury  was  assuaged  and  refrigerate."— ff all ; 
Chronycte ;  Henry  VII.  (an  4). 

rg-frig'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Sp.  &  Port,  refrigerar  ; 
Ital.  rcfrlgerare.']  [RRFRIGERATE,  a.]  To 
cool ;  to  allay  the  heat  of;  to  keep  cool,  as  in 
a  refrigerator. 

rS-frfg'-er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REFRIGE- 
RATE, v.J 

refrigerating-chamber.  s.  An  apart- 
ment for  the  storage  of  perishable  provisions 
during  warm  weather.  It  is  frequently  a 
structure  in  connection  with  an  ice-house. 

re'-frtfg-er-a'-tton,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
frigerationem,  accus.  of  refrigeratio,  from  re- 
frigeratus,  pa.  par.  of  refrigero  =  to  refrigerate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  refrigeration ;  Ital.  refrigerazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  cooling,  or  allaying  heat ;  the 
state  of  being  cooled. 

"  We  use  these  towerv .  .  .  for  insolation,  refrigera- 
tion, conservation.  Ac."— Bacon:  flew  Atlantit. 

2.  Specif. :  The  operation  or  process  of  cool- 
Ing  worts  and  other  hot  fluids,  without  ex- 
posing them  to  evaporation,   by   means    of 
refrigerators  (q.v.). 

H  Refrigeration  of  the  globe :  The  hypothesis 
that  the  globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of 
Igneons  fusion,  and  has  been  ever  since  under- 
going refrigeration.  It  was  first  propounded 
by  Leibnitz,  in  1680,  in  his  Protogcea.  The 
nebular  hypothesis  revived  it ;  and  it  is  now 
held  by  various  physicists  and  geologists. 

riS-frig'-er-a-tlye,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  refrigeratif; 
Sp.  &  Port,  refrigerutivo ;  ItaL  refrigerativo, 
nfrigerativo.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Cooling,  refrigerant. 
"All    lettuces    are    by    nature  rcfrlyerattwt.''—P. 
Holland:  /'lime,  bk.  zlz.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst, :  A  medicine  that  allays  heat ; 
a  refrigerant. 

rS-frlg'-er-a-tdr, «.  [Lat.,  from  refrtgeratus 
=  refrigerate  (q.v.).]  That  which  refrigerates, 
cools,  or  allays  heat.  Specifically  applied  to  : 

1.  Brewing:  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
shallow  vat  traversed  by  a  continuous  pipe, 
through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  passes. 
Used  by  brewers  and  distillers  forcoolingtheir 
worts  previous  to  fermentation.  The  wort  runs 
ID  one  direction,  and  the  water  in  another. 

2.  Steam: 

(1)  A  casing  with  connecting  tubes,  through 
which  feed-water  passes  on  its  way  to  the 
boiler,  and  is  warmed  by  ths  current  of  hot 
brine  passing  in  the  other  direction,  on  the 
outside  of  the  tubes.     The  hot  brine,  at  a 
temperature  of  say  218*  Fah.,  is  that  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  boiler  by  the  brine- 
pump. 

(2)  A  form  of  condenser,  in  which  the  In- 
jection water  (fresh)  is  cooled  by  a  surface 
application  of  cold  sea-water. 

3.  A  chest  or  closet  holding  a  supply  of 
Ice  to  cool   provisions  and  keep  them  from 
spoiling  in  warm  weather. 

4.  A   chamber  in    which    ice-creams    are 
artiticially  made. 

5.  A  refrigerant  (q.v.). 

r8-frIg'-er-a-t6r-&  a.  &  t,  [Lat.  rtfHgera- 
for  JIM;  Fr.  refrigeratoire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  r«- 

frige.ratorio,'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cooling,  allaying  heat,  re- 
frigerative. 

"Highly    refrigeratory,    diuretic,   Ac."—  Berkeley : 
Dirit,  $  120. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  refrigerates;  a 

refrigerator. 


*  rfif-ri-ger'-I-um,  *.  [Lat.]  Cooling  re- 
freshment ;  a  refrigerator. 

"  The  ancient*  have  talked  much  of  annual  re- 
fHgeriumt,  respites,  or  intervals  of  punishment  to 
the  dHDMaL"~aMH> 

re*-frfn'-g;en-C&  «.  [Eng.  refringen(t)  ;  ~cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refriugeut  i  re- 
fringent  or  refractive  power. 

re-frin'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  refnngens,  pr.  par. 
of  refringo  =  to  break  up.]  [REFRACT.] 
Possessing  the  quality  of  refraction  ;  refrac- 
tive, refracting. 

••  These  prism*  are  made  of  substances  unequally 
rtfrinaent.  —Uanot  :  Phytict  (ed.  Atkinson),  $  636. 

re-froz'-en,  a,  [Pret.  re-,  and  Eng.  frozen 
(q.v.).]  Frozen  again  or  a  second  time. 

"Pwtfally  refroten  nnder  continual  agitation." 
—Proceed.  1'hyticaJ,  .Soc.  London,  jiL  ii.,  p.  02. 

reft,  jwef.  &  pa,  par.  ofv.    [REAVE.] 

*r£ft,  *reftefs.  [Hirr.]  A  chink,  a  crevice, 
a  rift. 

ref'-uge,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refugium,  from 
refugio  —  to  flee  back  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
fugio  =  to  flee  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  refugio  ;  ItaL  re- 


1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  any  danger  or 
distress. 

"  Unto  the  place,  to  which  her  hope  did  guyde 
To  node  soiue  refugt  there,  and  rest  her  w<>;uie  syde." 
Spmter:  S.U.,  III.  Til.  I. 

2.  That  which  shelters   or   protects  from 
danger,  distress,  or   calamity  ;    that   which 
gives  shelter  or  protection  ;  a  stronghold  ;  a 
sanctuary  ;  a  place  to  flee  to  in  time  of  danger  ; 
a  place  where  one  is  out  of  the  way  or  reach 
of  harm  or  danger. 

3.  Specif.  :  An  institution  for  affording  tem- 
porary shelter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless  ;  a 
house  of  refuge.  * 

4.  An  expedient,  a  device,  a  resort,  a  con- 
trivance, a  shift,  a  subterfuge. 

"Sit  refuge  was  only,  that  they  would  lain  learn 
how  they  might  honestly  answer  the  French."— 
ffurnet  :  Jtecordt.  vol.  iL,  bk.  L.  No.  80. 

^  (1)  Cities  of  refuge: 

Jewish  Law  &  Hist.  :  Six  Levitical  cities 
divinely  appointed  as  places  of  refuge  to  one 
who  had  committed  manslaughter,  and  was 
pursued  by  the  "Revenger"  or  "Avenger"  of 
Blood."  [AVENGER,  II.,  J  2.1  Three  (Kedesh 
Naphtali,  Shechem.  and  Hebron)  were  west  of 
the  Jonlan,  and  three  (Dezer  in  Reuben,  Ra- 
mntli  Gilead  In  Gad,  and  Golan  in  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh)  were  east  of  that  river.  If 
the  case  was  proved  to  be  one  of  murder,  the 
perpetrator  might  be  taken  from  the  City  of 
Refuge  and  put  to  death  ;  if  it  was  only  man- 
slaughter, the  refugee  had  to  remain  in  the 
city  to  which  he  had  fled  till  released  by  the 
death  of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xxiv.  6-34  ; 
Josh.  xx.  1-9). 

(2)  Harbours  of  refuge  :  Harbours  or  ports 
which   afford    shelter   to  vessels  in  stormy 
weather  ;  places  of  refnge  for  merchant  vessels 
from  the  cruisers  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

(3)  House  of  refuge  :  An  institution  for  af- 
fording shelter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless. 

(4)  School  of  refuge  :  A  charity,  ragged,  or 
industrial  school.    (Annandale.) 

*  ref  -uge,  v.t.  &i.    [REFUGE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  shelter,  to  afford  refuge  to,  to  protect. 
2.  To  make  excuse  for;  to  palliate. 

"  Like  silly  beggars. 

Who.  sitting  In  the  stocks,  refuge  tlieir  aliaine." 
ShaJttsp-  :  Richard  //..  T.  I 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  refuge  or  shelter. 

re'f-u-geo',  *.  [Fr.  rtfugii.  This  word  pro- 
bably came  Into  existence  when  the  Protes- 
tants under  Louis  XIV.  escaped  from  their 
oppressors  to  other  lands  and  a  word  was 
needed  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  their 
case.  (Trench:  Study  of  Words,  p.  122.)] 

1.  One  who  takes  refuge;  one  who  flees  to  a 
place  of  refuge  or  shelter. 

2.  One  who  flies  for  refuge  in  time  of  perse- 
cution or  political  commotion  to  a  foreign 
country. 

"  These  refufftet  ware  In  general  men  of  fiery  temper 
and  weak  Judgment."—  Macautay:  Xut  Eng.,  eh,  T. 

3.  The  same  as  COWBOY  (2). 

r6f  u  gee",  r.i.  To  seek  refuge;  used  during 
the  'Civil  War  with  reference  to  tbow  non- 
combatants  who  fled  from  their  homes  upon 
the  approach  of  the  armies. 


*  rcf  u  gee'-ism,  ».      [Eng.   refugee;    -Un.) 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  refugee. 

"In  a  state  of  political  reSuge*itm,"—O.  XUot; 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxiL 

re  ful'-gon^o,  rc-fol'-gen-c^,  s.  [Lot. 
refulgentia,  from  refulgens  =  refulgent  (q.v.).  3 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refulgent ;  a 
flood  of  light ;  brightness,  splendour. 

"  Her  sight  Is  presently  dnzted  and  dlagreeated  with 
the  refulffeney  and  coruscatiuDs  thereof.  — Botaett! 
Letter*,  bk.  ii.,  let.  60. 

re-fiil'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  refulgens,  pr.  par., of 
rejulgeo  =  to  shine  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
fulgeo=ztn  shine;  O.F.  refulgent.]  ISniitttng 
a  bright  light ;  shining  brightly ;  glittering, 
splendid. 

"  Of  brass,  rich  garments,  and  refulgent  ore." 

Pope :  ffomer  ;  Odyuey  xiiL  1HL 

Pe-ftll'-gent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  refulgent;  -fy.J 
In  a  refulgent  manner ;  with  refulgence. 

rS-f&Jid'(l))  v.t.    [Lat.  refundo  —  to  pour  back, 
to  restore  :  re-,  back,  and  fundo  =  to  poor ; 
Fr.  refondre.] 
*1.  To  pour  back. 

"Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 
colour,  they  would  refund  thnt  colour  upon  the  ob- 
ject"— Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pL  ii. 

2.  To  repay  what  has  been  received  ;  to  re- 
turn in  payment  or  compensation  for  what  has 
been  taken  ;  to  restore. 
"  Supplies  his  need  with  a  tuurious  loan. 
To  be  refunded  duly."  Cowper :  Tank,  111.  TW. 

*  3.  To  resupply  with  funds :  to  reimburse. 
(Swift.) 

re  fund'  f2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fund  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  fund  again  or  anew. 

re-fiind'-er,  *.  [Eng.  refund  ;  -er.]  One  who 
refunds. 

*  re-fund'-ment,  «.    [Eng.  refund;  -mati.} 
The  act  of  refunding. 

*  re-fur'-bish,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  A*^ 
bwA(q.v.).]    To  furbish  up  anew;  to  retoucn, 
to  renovate. 

ro-fur'-nish,  *re-ftir-nysli,  v.t.  [Pref.  n-, 
and  Eng.  furnish  (q.v.).]  To  furnish  again; 
to  supply  or  equip  again. 

*  re'-fua'-sy-ble,  o.    [Eng.  refuse) ;  -able.  ]  Cap- 

able of  being  refused  ;  admitting  of  refusal. 


re  fiis'  alt  *  re  fas-all,  s.     tEng.  refuse}; 
-al.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  refusing ;  denial  ol  anything 
solicited,  demanded,  oroltered  for  acceptance. 

"  A  flAt  reftual  on  his  part."— BalingbreX*  :  Diutrta 
tttm  on  Parti*!,  let.  7. 

2.  The   right   of  taking  anything  before 
others;  preemption;  choice  of  taking  or  re- 
fusing ;  option :  as,  To  have  the  refusal  of  a 
house. 

IL  Ifydr,  Eng. :  The  resistance  to  farther 
driving  offered  by  a  pile. 

"  The  refutal  of  a  pile  intended  to  support  r  1  ton* 
may  b«  taken  at  10  blows  of  a  rani  of  I..T.O  pounds. 
fulling  12  fet-t  and  depressing  the  pile  '8  of  an  inch  M 
each  stroke."— Knight :  JKct.  Mech.,  U,  1,1-JL 

re-fuse' (1),  v.t.  &i.  [Fr.  refuser,  a  word  of 
doub'tful  origin  :  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  «• 
Juso,  a  frequent,  from  Lat.  refusus,  pa.  par.  of 
refundo  =  to  pour  out,  to  refund  (q.v.) ;  Port, 
refusar ;  Sp.  rehusar;  Ital.  rifusare.} 

A.  Transit! re: 

1.  To  deny  what  is  solicited,  demanded,  or 
sought;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant;  not  to 
comply  with. 

"  If  yon  rtfuff  your  aid." 

Shakttp. :  Cortolamtt,  T.  L 

3.  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject. 

*'  To  carry  that  wb  loh  I  would  hare  refuted," 

Shatefp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  l'?runn,  IT.  4. 

3.  To  deny  the  request  of ;  to  say  no  to  :  ar, 
I  could  not  refuse  him  when  he  asked  for  it. 

*  4.  To  disavow ;  to  disown. 

5.  Mil.:  To  turn  back  a  line  of  defense  or* 
wing  of  a  line  of  troops,  so  as  to  form  au  angle 
with  the  mainline. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to 
comply. 

"  Too  proud  to  Mk,  too  hum  hie  to  refute." 

earth  :  XpUoyu*  to  OMsX 

re-fuse'  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
(q.v.).]    To  fuse  or  melt  again. 


boll,  bby ;  poilt,  J6%1;  oat.  90!!.  ciiorus,  fbln,  bench;  go,  gem;  tMxt,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbon.   -clou*,  -tious,  -sious  —  chns.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  _  bel,  del. 
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reT-nse,  a.  4 «.    [REFUSE  (i), ».] 

A.  As   adj. :    Refused,    rejected :    hence 
worthless ;  unworthy  of  acceptance ;  value 
less. 

-  Every  thing  that  was  Tile,  and  refute,  that  they 
destroyed  utterly.''—!  Samuel  XT.  a. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  refused  or  re 
Jected  as  worthless  or  unworthy  of  accept 
ance ;  waste  or  useless  matter ;  scum,  dregs. 

"  But  I  his  graft,  of  eT'ry  weed  o'ergrown. 
And  from  our  kind,  as  refute  forth  am  thrown." 
lirayton  :  Jtabel  to  Richard  II. 

*  re-fuse ,  ».      [REFUSE  (1),  v.]     The  act  o 
refusing ;  a  refusal. 

"  Thus  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  refuge 
Argautea  was  his  proffer'd  aid  to  scorn.*' 

Fairfax :  Tatto,  xiL  U. 

rS-fuy'-er,  s.   [Eng.  refuse)  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 

who  refuses,  denies,  or  rejects. 

"  Borne  few  others  are  tbe  only  rtfutrrt  and  con 
demuers  of  this  catholick  practice."—  Taglor. 

*  re-fa  -sion  (1),  «.     [Lat.  refutia,  from  re 
fusus,  pa.   par.  of  refundo  —  to  pour  back. 
[REKUND  (1).]     The  act  of  pouring  back 

restoration. 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  refution  of  the  soul  was  Tery 
consistent  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.il  (Notooc.) 

"ro-fu'-slon  (2),  «.  I  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fusion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting 
again. 

re  fut -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  refuUf);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  refuted ;  admitting  of  refutation. 

*  r8-fnt'-al.  «.    [Eng.  refuse);  -at)    The  act 
of  refuting ;  refutation. 

rSf-n  -ta'  -tlon,  •  ref-u-ta-ol-on,  t,  [Fr. 
refutation,  from  Lat.  refutationem,  accus.  ol 
refutatio,  from  refutatus,  pa.  par.  of  refuto  = 
to  refute  (q.v.);  Sp.  refutation;  Ital.  refuta- 
lione.]  The  act  or  process  of  refuting  or 
proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  the  confut- 
ing or  overthrowing  of  an  argument,  opinion, 
theory,  doctrine,  or  the  like,  by  argument  or 
countervailing  proof. 

"  The  most  complete  refutation  of  that  fable."— 
Macaulai:  Hi*.  Xng.,  ch.«Tiil. 

rt-l'Ut'-.y-td'r-y,  o.  [Lat.  refutatorius  ;  Fr. 
refutatoire ;  Sp.  refutatorio.]  Relating  to  or 
containing  refutation ;  tending  or  serving  to 

refute. 

rS-fute',  ».*.  [Fr.  rtfuter,  from  Lat  refuto  = 
to  damp  by  pouring  water  on,  to  cool,  to  re- 
fute :  re-  =  hack,  again,  and  *futo  =  to  pour, 
from  the  same  root  as  fundo  (pa,  t.  fudi)  ;  futit 
=  a  water-vessel  ;  fut  His  =  easily  poured  out, 
futile,  *c. ;  Sp.  refutar;  Ital.  rijutare.]  [CON- 
FUTE.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  to  dis- 
prove, to  confute  ;  to  overthrow  by  argument 
or  countervailing  proof. 

"  And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute." 
Spenter:  F.  O...  V.  Ix.  44. 

2.  To  overcome  in  argument ;  to  confute ; 
to  prove  to  be  in  error :  as,  To  refute  an  op- 
ponent. 

•l*-fote',  •  re-fuyt,  «.  [Fr.  refute,  from 
refmr  =  to  double  in  running  from  :  re-  = 
back,  and  fuir  (Lat.  fugta)  =  to  fly.)  Refuge. 

"  Brer  hatbe  myne  hope  ol  refutt  ben  In  thee."       • 
Romance  of  the  Monk. 

rS-fut'-er,  ».  [Eng.  refund;  -«••]  One  who 
or  that  which  refutes. 

"  My  refuteri  forehead  Is  stronger,  with  a  weaker 
wit.  —  Bp.  Ball :  Honour  of  Ifaried  Clergie,  bk.  i. .  (  s. 

*  re-fuyt, ».    [REF-UTE,  «.] 

r6-galn',  e.f.  [Pref.  n-,  and  Eng.  gain,  v. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  gain  anew  or  back  ;  to  recover  posses- 
sion of. 

("  Like  thee  haTe  talents  to  regain  the  friend." 
Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  xxili,  wa. 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  reach  again  or  anew. 
"  He  ...  at  length  the  ship  regain*. 

And  sal  la  to  Tibur  and  Lavinium's  plains." 

WeMed  :  Olid  ;  tletumorphotet  IT. 

•"e'-gal.  *  re -gall,  a.  [Lat.  regalis,  from  rex 
(genit  regw)  =  i  king,  from  rego  =  ta  rule, 
whence  also  reign,  regent,  &c.,  and  the  suit'. 
•reel,  as  in  diraf,  Ac.  Royal  and  regal  are 
doublets.  Ital.  regale;  Sp.  &  Port,  real  • 
O.  Fr.  real,  reial,  roial;  Fr.  royal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  king  or  sovereign;  kingly, 
royal. 

"  Who  sought  to  pull  high  JOTS  from  regnl  state." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  U 


reftise— regard 

regal-fishes,  t.  pi.    [FISH-BOYAU] 

*  re  -gal,   *  rl  gall,  *  ri-gole.  «.    [Fr.  re 

gale ;  Ital.  regale.] 

Mtaic :  An  old  mnsical  instrument ;  a  soi 
of  portable  organ,  played  with  the  fingers  o 
the  right  hand,  the 
liellows  being  worked 
with  the  left.  It  had 
generally  only  one 
row  of  pipes,  and  was 
chiefly  used  to  sup. 
jwrt  the  treble  voices. 
It  was  much  in  use 
in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centu- 
ries. 

"  And  In  regalt  (where 
they  haTe  a  pipe  they 
call  the  nightingale  pipe 
which  containetli  w.'U.-r) 
tbe  sound  hatli  acontin. 
nail  trembling." — Bacon: 
Jfat.  Bitt.,  1 179. 

•re-ga'-lo(l),  s.  [HE- 
OALIA.]  A  prerogative  of  royalty ;  that  which 
pertains  to  a  king. 

•  re  gale'  (2),  ».     [REGALE,  v.]    A  feast,  a 
banquet,  an  entertainment. 

"  Their  ureath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale." 

Courper:  Tirocinium,  834. 

re-gale',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  regaler,  from  O.  Fr. 
galer  =  to  rejoice  [GALA]  ;  Sp.  regalar.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  entertain  sumptuously  or 
magnificently;  hence,  generallr  to  entertain 
with  something  that  delights ,  to  gratify,  as 
the  senses. 

"  Regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  near." 

T;  Con  werta  t  ion,  117. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously. 

"  See  the  rich  churl,  amidst  the  social  son* 
Of  wine  and  wit,  regalinj.' 

shenttene:  tconotni. 

*  2.  To  take  pleasure. 

"  Who  thus  regaled  In  tbe  pleasure  of  being  fore- 
most to  welcome  her."—  Mitt  Autten:  MantJMd  Park, 
ch.  1L 

re-gal'-iS  oils,  «.  [Lat.  rat,  genit  reg(U)  =  i 
king,  and  Mod.  Lat  halec  =  a  herring,  in  allu- 
sion to  one  of  it*  popular  names.] 

Ichthy. :  Deal-fish  ;  agenus  of  Acanttioptery- 
gian  fishes,  division  T&eniiformes.  Each  ven- 
tral fin  is  reduced  to  a  long  filament,  dilated 
at  the  extremity,  somewhat  like  the  blade 
of  an  oar,  whence  they  have  been  called  Gar- 
fishes ;  caudal  rudimentary  or  absent.  Range 
wide  ;  they  have  been  taken  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand  (whence  an  admirably 
prepared  skeleton  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition, London,  in  1886).  Rrgalecus  banksii  is 
occasionally  found  on  the  British  coasts ;  only 
sixteen  captures  being  recorded  In  the  last 
ceniary.  Sometimes  called  King  of  the 
Herrings,  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they 
accompany  shoals  of  the  latter  fish. 

rS-gale'-me'nt, ».    [Eng.  regale,  v. ;  -m«n:.] 
Refreshment,  entertainment,  gratification. 

"  The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement-  Philipt :  Oder,  bk.  1L 

rS-gal'-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  regalfe),  T.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  regales. 

re-ga'-li  a  (1),  i.  pi.  [Lat  nent  pL  of  regalis 
=  royal,  regal  (q.v.).  The  singular  regalt  is 
not  used.  Sp.,  Port,  &  ItaL  regalia.] 

1.  The  privileges  or  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  property  belonging  to  a  sovereign  in  virtue 
of  his  office.    They  are  usually  set  down  as 
six,  viz.,  the  power  of  judicature,  of  life  and 
death,  of  peace  and  war,  of  masterless  goods, 
as  estrays,  &c.,  of  assessment,  and  of  coining 
money. 

2.  Ensigns  of  royalty;   regal   symbols  or 
paraphernalia.     The  regalia  of  England  are 
kept  in  the  jewel  room  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
They  consist  of  the  crown,  sceptre  with  the 
cross,  the  verge  or  rod  with  the  dove,  the  so- 
called  staff  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  several 
swords,  the  ampulla  for  the  sacred  oil,  the 
spurs  of  chivalry,  Ac.    The  regalia  of  Scot- 
land,  which  are  preserved  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  consist  of    the   crown,   sceptre, 
and  sword  of  state. 

"  These  rich  regalia  pompously  dlsplayM." 

Young:  Night  Thoughtt.  Ii.  l.«W. 

3.  The  insignia,  decorations,  or  jewels  worn 
by  members  of  an  order,  as,  Freemasons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Good  Templars,  Sic. 


4.  Sing.  :  A  kind  of  large  cigar. 

II  Regalia  of  the  Church:  The  privileges 
which  nave  been  granted  to  the  Church  o( 
England  by  the  sovereign  ;  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church. 

•re  ga  H  a  (2),  «.  [REGALE.]  Entertain- 
ment, treat. 

"  The  town  shall  have  lt«  regalia."—  a  Crf  ell  :  Twf 
Queent  of  Brentford,  L 

"  rS-ga'-lI-an,  a.  [Lat.  regalia  =  regal  (q.v.).  1 
Pertaining  to  king,  emperor,  or  suzerain  ; 
sovereign,  regal. 


*  .  .  *«er  the  surrender  of  Milan,  In  nta, 

defined  tbe  regalian  right.,  u  they  »ere  called.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  tbe  cities  mid  private 
proprietors  from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or 
territorial  dues."—  Ballam  :  Middle.  Aget.  ch.  lit 

*  S-S-ga'-U-o,  ».     [REGALE.]     A  banquet  or 
regale. 


"  re  -gal-Ism,  J.  [Bug.  regal;  -im.]  The 
doctrine  or  principle  of  royal  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 


l'-I-tft  "re-gal-1-tle,  ».  [Low  Lat 

regalitas,  from  Lat  regal'u  =  regal  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Fr. 
reifilte,  roialte.    Regality  and  royalty  are  doub- 
lets.] 
L  Royalty,  sovereignty,  kingship. 

"  When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Bobs  reason  of  her  due  regalitle." 

Spenter:  F.  O.,  II.  i.  •». 

2.  An  ensign  or  badge  of  royalty  ;  in  pluraL 
regalia. 

••  RecelTe  their  crown  and  other  regalU<4*.'—X!fot  : 
The  Oovemottr.  bk.  U.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  con- 
ferred by  the  king.    The  lands  comprised  in 
such  Jurisdiction  were  said  to  be  given  in 
liberam  regalitatem,  and  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were   conferred  were  termed  lords  of 
regality,  and  exercised  the  highest  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 


l-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  regal;  -*».]    In  a  regal 
or  royal  manner  ;  royally. 

*  re-ga-lo,  «.  [REGALE.]  A  banquet,  a  regale. 

"  I  thank  yon  for  the  last  regale  you  gave  me."  — 
Burnt!  :  Letter,,  I.  vi.  JO, 

•re'-  gals,  ».  pL     [REGAL,  o.]     Ensigns  of 
royalty  ;  regalia. 

•  re-ga  ly,  *  re  ga-Uo,  ».  [REOALE,  i.]  An 
ensign  or  badge  of  royalty  ;  regalia. 

"  In  the  which  were  found  tbe  rennet  of  Scotland.' 
i:  Chronicle,  Tol.  Ii.  (an.  ISTtJ. 


rS-gard',  ».(.  &  i.  [Fr.  regarder,  from  «-  = 
back,  and  (arder  =  to  guard,  to  keep.]  [GUARD, 
WARD.) 

A.  Traruitin: 

'  1.  To  look  upon  or  at  with  some  degree  ol 
attention  ;  to  observe,  to  notice,  to  note. 

"  Regard  him  well." 

«*o*esp.  ••  Tnilut  t  Crwida,  U.  I. 

*  2.  To  look  towards  ;  to  have  an  aspect  or 
prospect  towards. 

"  It  is  a  peninsula,  which  regardetr,  the  mainland." 
—/t:  Travel*. 


3.  To  show  attention  or  regard  to  ;  to  attend 
to  ;  to  respect,  to  honour,  to  esteem. 

•""><••  n»n.  O  king.  haTe  not  regarded  the»-_ 
Dctmri  til.  13. 

4.  To  consider  of  any  importance,  moment, 
or  interest  ;  to  care  for,  to  notice,  to  mind. 

"  The  king  nuirvellcd  at  the  young  man's  courage. 
for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  paiiu.1'—  S  Jtocra- 
bftt.  vii.  1<L 

*5.  To  consider  :  to  reflect  or  ponder  on, 

"  Regard  thy  danger." 
Khak^tp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  1. 

6.  To  have,  or  show  certain  feelings  or  dis- 
position towards  ;  to  treat,  to  use  :  aa,  To  r*> 
yard  a  person  with  kindness. 

7.  To  look  upon  ;  to  view  in  the  light  of; 
to  consider,  to  reckon,  to  set  down  :  as,  To 
regard  a  ]>erson  as  an  enemy. 

*  8.  To  have  relation  to  ;  to  respect  :  as,  The 
argument  does  not  regard  the  question. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   look  ;   to  examine  by  looking  ;  to 
notice,  to  note. 

"  Regard.  Titinlut,  and  tall  me  what  tliou  notect 
about  the  deld."—  SAoleip.  ;  Juliut  Catar,  T.  S. 

2.  To  reflect  ;  to  bear  in  mind  ;  to  heed. 

IT  As  regards:  With  regard  or  respect  to; 
as  respects  ;  aa  concerns  :  as,  I  care  not,  01 

regards  him. 


fite,  at,  fare,  amldrt.  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«r.  wore.  woUi  work,  whd,  son ;  mate.  oub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    e,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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rg-gard',  *  re-garde,  s.     [Fr.  regard.}    [RE- 
GARD, v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  look ;   a  gaze  ;   aspect  directed  to 
another. 

"  Beautiful  regards 
Were  turned  on  me— the  face  of  her  I  loved. 

Wordtumrth :  Excurtion,  bk.  lit 

*2.  Prospect,  view. 
*'  Till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard."      Shaketp. :  Qthttto.  IL  1. 

8.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  moment  or 
Importance ;  consideration,  thought. 

"  With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right." 

Milton:  P  L.,  xii.16. 

4.  That  feeling  or  view  of  mind  which 
springs  from  value,  estimable  qualities,  or 
anything  thak  excites  admiration,  respect, 
esteem,  reverence,  affection. 

"  An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  be." 

Wordsworth :  Ezcurrion,  bk.  vl. 

6.  Repute,  whether  good  or  bad ;  account, 
note,  reputation. 

"  Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst 
them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power."— Spenter : 
State  of  Ireland. 

6.  Reference,  relation,  respect.  (Generally 
In  the  phrases,  in  or  with,  regard  to.) 

"  Without  regard  to  any  such  division." — Bp,  Hart- 
ley •'  Sermoni,  vol.  U.,  ser.  20, 

*  7.  Matter  demanding  notice ;   considera- 
tion, point,  particular. 

"  A  sage  old  sire  .  .  . 

That  many  high  regard*  and  reason*  'gainst  her  read. 
Spenter  :  F,  ft..  V,  U.  43. 

8.  (PI.) :  Respects,  compliments,  good 
wishes :  as,  Give  my  kind  regards  to  your 
mother.  (Colloq.) 

*n.  Old  Law:  A  view  or  inspection  of  a 
forest. 

*  If  (1)  At  regard  o£:  With  regard  to,  in  re- 
•pect  to,  in  comparison  of. 

"A  litel  thing  at  regard  of  the  aorwe  of  belle."— 
Ckaucer:  Parton'i  Tale. 

*  (2)  Court  of  regard  or  survey  of  dogs :  An 
old  forest  court  held  every  third  year  for  the 
lawing  or  expeditation  of  mastiffs,  that  is  for 
cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  of  the  forefeet, 
to  prevent  them  from  hunting  the  deer. 

*(3)  In  regard,  in  regards:  Comparatively, 
relatively. 

"  How  wonderfully  dyd  a  fewe  Romayns,  in  reffarde. 
defend  this  litel  territory."— Elyot ;  Image  of  Go- 
vernaitnoe,  fol.  62  b. 

(4)  In  regard  of:  On  account  of,  with  regard 
to,  as  regards.  {Vulgar.) 

*  (5)  With  regard  of:  With  regard  or  respect 
to ;  as  regards. 

*r8-gard'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  regard;  -able,] 

1.  Capable    of    being   regarded   or   seen; 
observable. 

'*  I  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger's 
legs,  although  the  regardable  aide  be  denned,  ana  the 
brevity  by  most  Imptited  unto  the  leti."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  regarded ;  worthy  of 
notice  ;  noticeable. 

"A  principle  .  ,  .  much  more  excellent  and  regard- 
able."— Grew  :  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  iv. 

re'-gard'-ant,  a.    [Fr. ,  pr.  par.  of  regarder  = 
to  regard  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Regarding;  looking  behind 
or  backward  in  watchfulness ;  watchful. 

"  Turns  hither  his  regardant  eye."  Southey, 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any  animal  whose  face 
ia  turned  toward  the  tail  in  an  attitude  of 
vigilance.  [RAMPANT-REGARDANT.] 

*  regardant-villein,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  villein  or  retainer  annexed  to  the 
land  or  manor,  who  had  charge  to  do  all  base 
services  within  the  same.  Called  also  Villein 
regardant,  and  Regardant  to  the  manor. 

rS-gard'-er,  *.    [Eng.  regard,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  regards. 
*2.  Law:  An  officer  whose  duty  was  to  view 
the  forests,  inspect  the  officers,  and  inquire 
concerning  all  offences  and  defaults. 

•re-gard'-ful,  *  re-gar d- full,  a.     [Eng. 

regard ;  -full.} 

1.  Taking  notice  ;  observant,  heedful,  atten- 
tive. 

"With  regardfitll  sight. 
She  looking  back."       Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vll.  21 

2.  Having  regard  or  respect ;  respectful. 

"  Her  lord,  with  proud  regardful  grief, 
Upreareu  this  stately  tomb? 

liluckie :  Lay*  of  Highland*,  p.  B*. 

re*-gard'-ful-r#,  adv.     [Eng.  regardful;  -ly.] 


1.  In  a  regardful  manner  ;  attentively,  heed- 
fully. 

2.  With  regard  or  esteem  ;  respectfully. 

"  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regard/ully  I  "          &haketp.  :  Timon,  Iv.  8. 

re-gard  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  prep.    [REGARD,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  prep.  :  With  regard  or  respect  to  ;  in 
reference  to  ;  respecting,  concerning. 

re-gard'-le'ss,  a,     [Eng.  regard  ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  having  regard  or  respect  ;  heedless, 
careless,  negligent,  neglectful. 

"  Clmrles,  even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his 
pleasures  and  regardlet*  of  his  dignity.  —  Macaulay  : 
ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.    Not   regarded  ;    slighted,    nnheeded. 
{Congreve.) 

re*-gard'-l6ss-l&  adv.  [Eng.  regardless;  -ly.] 
In  a  regardless  manner  ;  heedlessly,  carelessly, 
negligently. 

"  I  pass  by  them  regardlettly."—  Sandy*  :  Kttayt,  p.  189. 

r6  -  gar  d-l6ss-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  regardless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  regard- 
less ;  heedlessness,  carelessness. 

"  Their  regardlettnes*  of  men  and  ways  of  thriving." 
—  Whitlodc:  Manner*  of  the  Englith. 

re-gath'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gather 
(q.v.).]  To  gather  or  collect  again  or  anew. 

*'  He  ...  renewed  his  provisions,  and  regathered 
more  fore*."—  Uackluyt  ;  Voyage*,  iii.  ««. 

rS-gat'-ta,»rg-gat'-a,s.  [Ital.]  Properly 
a  gondola  race  at  Venice  ;  now  applied  to  a 
race-meeting  at  which  yachts  or  boats  contend 
for  prizes. 

[RIOEL.] 


re-gel  a  tion,  s.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Mod,  Lat 

gelatio  =  freezing.] 

Physics:  The  union  by  freezing  together  of 
two  pieces  of  ice,  with  moist  surfaces  when 
placed  in  contact  at  a  temperature  of  32°. 
Regelation  will  take  place  also  between  moist 
Ice  and  any  non-conducting  body,  as  flannel 
or  sawdust.  A  snowball  is  formed  by  the 
regelation  of  the  particles  composing  it,  so  are 
the  snow  bridges  spanning  chasms  on  high 
mountains.  The  fact  of  regelation  was  dis- 
covered by  Faraday,  and  the  term  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall, 

[GLACIER.] 

»re'-gen9e,  s.    [Fr.]    Government,  regency. 

"  That  swore  to  any  human  regenee 
Oaths  of  supremacy."    Butler;  ffudibrai,  II.  ii.  275. 

re'-gen-o^,  *re-gen-cle,  *.    [Fr.  regence, 
from  Low  Lat.  regentia,  from  Lat.  regens  = 
regent  (q.v.);  Sp,  regencia;  Ital.  reggenza.] 
*  1.  Rule,  government,  authority. 

"  She  .  .  .  had  the  prerogative  of  the  repende  over 
the  greatest  kingdoms.  "-A  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  vl., 
ch.  xx. 

2.  Specifically,  the  office,  government,  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  regent  ;  deputed  or  vicarious 
government  ;  regentship. 

"  York  then,  which  had  the  regency  In  France." 

Drayton  :  Muerit*  of,  (juten  Margaret. 

3.  The  district  or  territory  governed  by  a 
regent.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  748.) 

4.  The  body  of  men  entrusted  with  the 
office  or  duties  of  regent. 

"  A  council  or  regency  consisting  of  twelve  persons." 
—Bp,  Lowth. 

5.  The  time  during  which  the  government 
Is  carried  on  by  a  regent. 


*  re-gSn'-der,  *re-gen-dre(  v.t.     [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  gender,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  gender 
anew  ;  to  renew,  to  rekindle. 

"  Purth  spirits  fyre  freshlye  regendered.1' 

Stanyhurtt  :  Virgil  ;  Jfneirf  11.  498. 

*  re*-ge"n'-er-a-c&  s.  [Eng.  regenerate);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  regenerated. 

"Called  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  regeneracy  and 
salvation."—  Hammond:  Work*,  tv.  636. 

re'-ge'n'-er-ate,  v.t.    [REGENERATE,  a.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  generate  or  produce 
anew  ;  to  reproduce. 

"  Which  regenerate*  and  repairs  veins  consumed  or 
cot  off."—  Cudworth  :  Intett.  System,  p.  W7. 

2,  Theol.  :  To  cause  to  be  born  again  ;  to 
cause  one,  hitherto  born  only  of  the  "  flesh," 
to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  ;  so  to  change  the 
heart  and  affections  that  one  at  enmity  with 
God  shall  love  Him  ;  that  one,  hitherto  the 
slave  of  sin,  shall  be  set  free  from  its  power  by 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 
[REGENERATION.] 


re-gen'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  regenerate,  pa, 
par.  of  regenero  :  re-  =  again,  and  genera  =  to 
generate  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Reproduced. 

"  Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  //..  L  ft 

2.  Improved  ;    made    stronger   or   bettor. 
(Opposed  to  degenerate.) 

"  Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field." 

Scott :  Don  Roderick,  xiv. 

IL  Theol. :  Regenerated.  [REGENERATE,  v. ,  2.) 
"  Such  as  be  by  his  Holy  Spirit  regenerate*— Bp 
Gardner:  Explication,  to,  ». 

re-gen'-er-at-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [REGEMBBP- 
ATE,  v.] 

regenerated  drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Drift  originally  laid  down  by  ice,  th« 
pebbles  remaining  angular,  but  which  has  been 
subsequently  subjected  to  the  action  of  water, 
so  that  the  pebbles  have  become  rounded. 
Called  also  Drift-gravel. 

re-gen'-er-ate-neas,  *.  [Eng.  regenerate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  orstateofbeiugregenerated, 

re-  gen-er-a'-tion.  *  re-gen-er-a-ci-on, 

s.  [Lat.  regeneratio,  from  regeneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  regenero  ;  Fr.  regeneration;  Sp.  regeneration; 
Ital.  regenerazione, ]  [REGENERATE,  a.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  regenerating  or 
producing  anew ;  the  state  of  being  reproduced. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Biol.:  The  genesis  or  production  of  new 
tissue  to  supply  the  place  of  an  old  texture 
lost  or  removed.      In  some  of  the  inferior 
animals   an    organ  or  a  limb  can  thus    be 
supplied ;  in  man  regeneration  is  much  more 
limited  in  its  operation.    Thus,  when  a  breach 
of  continuity  takes  place  in  a  muscle,  it  ia 
repaired  by  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue, 
but  muscular  substance  like  that  lost  is  not 
restored.     Nerve,   fibrous,  areolar,   and  epi- 
thelial tissues  are  more  easily  repaired. 

2.  Script,  &  Theol. :  The  state  of  being  born 
again,  i.e.,  in  a  spiritual  manner.    The  word 
regeneration,  Gr.  iraAiyyewo-ta  (palingenesia), 
occurs  twice  in  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  of  the  New 
Testament.     In  Matt.  xix.  28,  if  connected,  as 
seems  natural,  with  the  words  which  follow, 
not  with  those  which  precede  it,  it  refers  to 
the  renovation  or  restoration  of  all   things 
which  shall  take  place  at  the  second  advent 
of  Christ     The  other  passage  is  : 

"  Not  by  works  done  fn  righteousness  which  we  did 
ourselves,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  urn 
through  the  washing  [margin,  laver)  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"— Titus  iii.  5(R,V.>. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  formally 
expounded  by  Jesus  in  his  interview  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1-10).  All  theologians 
consider  the  Holy  Spirit  the  author  of  re- 
generation. Two  views  exist  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  baptism  and  the  new  birth. 
One  considers  the  water  in  John  iii.  5,  and 
the  washing  or  laver  of  Titus  iii.  5  to  be  that 
of  baptism,  and  that  the  administration  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  is  immediately  followed  or 
accompanied  by  what  is  called  in  consequence 
"  baptismal  regeneration."  The  other  view  is 
that  the  water,  washing,  and  laver,  in  these 
passages,  are  bat  figurative  allusions  to  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  removing  the 
corruption  of  the  heart,  and  that  regeneration 
is  effected  quite  independently  of  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone. 

rS-gSn'-er-a-tlve.a.  [Eng.  regenerate); 
-ive.]  Regenerating  ;  tending  to  regenerate  ; 
regeneratory. 

"  The  straggling  regenerative  process  in  her.''— A 
Eliot ;  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  Ix v. 

*  r<!>-g8n'-er-a-trv*e-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  regenera- 
tive; -ly.]    In  a  regenerative  manner;  so  as 
to  regenerate. 

*  rS-gSn'-er-a-tor,  ».      [Eng.    regenerate); 
-or.]    One  who  regenerates. 

"  He  Is  not  Ills  own  regenerator,  or  parent  at  all.  la 
his  new  birth."—  Waterland  :  Work*,  vi.  M». 

re-gen'-er-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  regenerate); 
-ory.]  Having  the  power  to  regenerate  or 
renew ;  regenerative. 

*  re-ge'n'-d'-irfs,  s.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  genestt 
(q.v.).]    The  state  of  being  renewed  or  repro- 
duced.   (Carlyle.) 

re'  gent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  regens,  pr.  par.  of  rego 

=  to  rule  ;  Fr.  regent ;  Sp.  regente  ;  Ital.  rtg~ 
gente,]  [REGAL,  a.] 


boil,  bo^ ;  p6ut,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  at; ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  HBion  =  shun;  -tion,    sion  -  zhftn*   -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  --  bel,  del. 
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regentess— region 


A.  As  adjective: 
*  L  Ruling,  governing. 
*  Some  other  actire  regent  principle."— 
qf  Mankind. 


«  .•  Ortp. 


2.  Acting  or  holding  the  office  of  a  regent  ; 
•zeroising  vicarious  authority. 

"  Tke  r*j7»n£  power*."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  \.  6»7. 


1.  A  ruler,  a   governor  ;   hence,  the  chiel 
officer  in  certain  societies. 

2.  Specif.  :   One    invested    with    vicarious 
authority  ;  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority,  absence,  or  disability  of  the 
sovereign.      In  hereditary  governments  the 
regent  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily  or  al- 
ways, the  nearest  relative  of  the  sovereign 
who  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  office. 

•  3.  The  term  formerly  in  use  for  a  professor 
at  a  university. 

4.  A  member  of  one  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities, having  certain  duties  of  instruction  or 
government  At  Cambridge  the  regents  arc 
all  resident  masters  of  loss  than  four  years' 
standing,  and  all  doctors  of  less  than  two  years' 
standing.  At  Oxford  the  period  of  regency  is 
shorter.  Masters  and  doctors  of  a  longer 
standing,  who  keep  tlieir  names  on  the  college 
books,  are  termed  Non-regents.  At  Oxford  the 
regents  compose  the  congregation,  by  whom 
degrees  are  conferred,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  University  transacted.  To- 
gether with  the  non-regents  they  compose 
convocation  (q.v.).  At  Cambridge  the  regents 
compose  the  upper,  and  the  non-regents  the 
lower  house  of  the  senate  or  governing  body. 

6.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  corporate  body  which  is  invested  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  schools  in  the  State. 

6.  One  of  the  largest  diamonds  now  In  ex- 
istence; also  called  Pitt;  in  the  possession  of 
France.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  William 
Pitt's  grandfather,  and  by  him  sold  to  tho 
Regent  of  Orleans,  In  1777 ;  hence,  Its  two- 
fold name. 

regent-bird,  «. 

Ornith. :  Sericitius  chrygocephalut,  a  Bower- 
bird  of  extremely  beautiful  plumage.  In  tin- 
adult  male  it  is  golden-yellow  and  rich  velvet- 
black  ;  the  female  is  of  more  sober  hue,  all 
the  upper  surface 
being  deep  olive- 
brown.  The  nor- 
mal number  of 
eggs  apparently 
two,  that  number 
of  young  birds 
having  been  re- 
peatedly found. 
The  bower  of  the 
Regent-  bird 
(which  derives  its 
popular  name 
from  the  fact  that 
It  was  discovered 
during  the  re-  REGENT  BIRD. 

gency    of    the 

Prinre  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.)  Is 
smaller  and  less  dome-shaped  than  that  of 
the  Satin-bird,  and  the  decorations  are  nni- 
form,  consisting  only  of  the  shells  of  a  small 
species  of  Helix.  It  is  sometimes,  but  erro- 
ueously,  called  the  Regent-oriole. 

* re'-£3nt-£s«,  ».  [Eng.  regent;  -«**.]  A 
woman  who  holds  the  office  of  regent ;  a  pro- 
tectress of  a  kingdom. 

re'-gent-shJp,  ».  [Eng.  regent;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  regent ;  regency ;  vicari- 
ous royalty. 

H  Th«n  let  him  be  deiiay*  the  rwenUMp* 

Shakvtp.  :  3  Henry  I'/.,  1.  S. 

*re-£eV-mIn-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re~,  and  £hg. 
germinate  (q.v.).]  Togenuiuate  or  sproutoub 
again  or  anew. 


"His  appetite  r. 

Taylor  :  g  Philip  Van  Artcveldi.  11L  1 

re-feer-mln-a'-tlon,  *.  fTref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
germination  (q.v.).]  Renewed  or  repeated 
sprouting  or  germination. 


-t',  v.t.  [Lat.  regestua,  pa.  par.  ot 
regtro.}  [REGKST,  *.]  To  throw  or  cast  back  ; 
to  retort.  (Bp.  Hall.) 


-t',  «.  [Lat.  regesta  =  *  list,  from  re- 
gestus,  pa,  par.  of  \regvro  —  to  carry  back,  to 
record  :  re-  =  back,  and  gero  =  to  carry.] 
[REGISTER,  ».]  A  register. 


*  re-get',    v.t.     [Pref.    «-,    and   Eng.   get,   v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  again  ;  to  recover,  to 

regain. 

2.  To  generate  again. 

"  Tovy.  although  the  mother  of  as  all, 
Regetu  thee  in  her  wombe." 

/M  ««  ;  Scvury*  of  folly,  p.  Si. 

ro'-fei  im  m&J-es  ta  tern,  phr.  [Lat.] 
A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  ancient  laws, 
purporting  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
order  of  David  I.,  of  Scotland.  It  was  proba- 
bly copied  from  the  Tractatia  de  Legibus, 
written  by  Glanvil  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

*  re'-gl-an,  *.    [Lat.  regivs  =  royal,  from  rear, 
genit.  r'egis  —  &  king.]     An  adherent  or  sup- 
porter of  kingly  authority. 

"Arthur  Wilson  .  .  .  favour*  all  republican*,  and 
never  speaki  well  of  reyiant."—  Saciut  :  Li/9  of  WU- 


*  re"  JT-X-ble,  a.  [Lat.  regibilis,  from  rego  =  to 
rule.]  Governable. 

*rSfc-J-9l'-dal.  a.  [Eng.  regicid(e);  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  in,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  regicide  ;  tending  to  regicide. 

"One  might  suspect  this  ngicidal  collection  to  be 

the  spiritual  brpathlnjrsof  an  enlightened  Methodist." 
—  Wotrrland:   Wvrki,  x.  186. 

reg'-I-side,  «.  &  a.    [Lat  rear,  genit  regit  =  a 
king,  an<l  ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  kill  ;  Fr. 
regicide;  8p.  &  Ital.  regicida.} 
A*  As  substantive  ; 

1.  One  who  murders  his   sovereign;  the 
murderer  of  a  king. 

**  He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide, 
He  had  written  praise*  of  nil  kings  whatever.  ** 

Bfrvn:  I'iiion  o/Judymtnt,  scrtL 

i.  The  murder  of  a  king. 

*  Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  died, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  reyiH-ttt" 

Pop*:  ffomer  ;  OdyMqr  1.  4*. 

B.  Ai  adj.  :  Regicidal. 

re-^f-fu'-gl-tim,  *.  [Lat.  rex,  genit  regit  = 
a  king,  and  fugio=io  fly.]  A  festival  held 
annually  at  Rome  in  celebration  of  the  flight 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

re-gild',  v.t.  fPref.  n>t  and  Eng.  jiW(q.T.).] 
To  gild  anew. 


e'  (g  as  Eh),  ».  [Fr.]  Mode,  style,  or 
system  of  government,  rule,  or  management  ; 
administration,  rule,  especially  as  connected 
with  certain  social  features. 

"  The  new  rtpimt  which  Is  to  com*.' 
f,  ch.  zv. 


1  The  ancient  regime  :  A  former  or  ancient 
style  or  system  of  government;  specif.,  the 
political  system  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of,  1789. 

rgg'-l-me'iL,  «.    [Lai.  .  from  rego  —  to  role  ;  Sp. 
regimen;  ItaL  reggimento.} 

*  L  Ordinary  language  ; 

1.  Rule,  government;   system   of  order; 

administration. 

"  And  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season, 
but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  [Quern  Elizabeth'*] 
reijim*n."—8acon  :  Adv.  of  Learning*  bk.  i. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  designed  to 
produce  beneticial  effects  by  gradual  operation. 

IL  Technically: 
*1.  Grammar: 

(1)  Government;  the  alteration  in  mood, 
case,  &c.,  which  one  word  occasions  or  requires 
in  another  in  connection  with  it 

(2)  The  word  or  words  governed. 

2.  Med.  :  The  systematic  management  of 
food,  drink,  exercise,  &c.,  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  health,  or  for  any  other  de- 
terminate purpose.  Sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  Hygiene. 

reg'-i-ment  (or  as  reg'-ment),  s.    [Fr., 
from  Low  Lat  regiment><m,  from  regimen  = 
regimen    (q.v.);   Sp.  regimiento;  Port  regi- 
•mento;  Ital.  reggimento.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.    Rule,    government  ;    administration, 
authority. 

"  The  nwiment  of  the  »>ri]  over  the  body  Is  the 
rvffiment  <t  the  more  active  part  over  the  more 
passive."—  ffale:  Grig.  of  Mankind,  p.  41. 

*2.  Rule  of  diet;  regimen.    (Fletcher.) 
*3.  A  kingdom  ;  a  district  ruled. 

*  That  of  this  land'a  first  conquest  did  devize, 
And  old  division  Into  r«ginu-ntt, 

Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  man's  governments.* 
Sptrutr:  f.  Q.,  II.  ix.  so. 


4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  That  s  he  that  gallops  by  the  r 
Viewing  their  preparatioiia." 

fauum.  *  flet.  ;  Bfmduca.  Hi  S. 

5.  A  troop,  a  number,  a  multitude. 

IL  MiL:  A  number  of  companies  nnrfced 
under  the  command  of  a  field  officer.  In  the 
United  States  ten  companies  constitute  a 
regiment,  which  is  tho  unit  of  army  adminis- 
tration. 1  is  war  basis  is  1000  men,  its  officers 
being  Colonel,  Lieutenant-colonel,  Major,  and 
others  of  lower  rank.  It  may  constitute 
one  or  more  battalions.  I  n  Britain  a 
regiment  contains  fmm  two  to  four  bat- 
talions. In  Europe  a  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions. 


v.t.  [REGIMENT,  *.]  To  form 
into  a  regiment  or  regiments,  with  the  proper 
officers,  &c.  ;  to  place  under  military  discip- 
line. 

"  In  some  countries,  the  citUens  destined  for  defend- 
ing the  state  soeuu  to  have  exercised  only,  without 
being,  if  I  may  sny  so,  rrgiment>-d  •  that  In.  without 
being  divided  Into  separate  and  distinct  txxli.-*  of 
troops,  each  of  which  informed  its  exercises  under 
Its  own  proper  and  permanent  officer*.  "  —  Smith: 
WtaltHoftfationt,  vol.  HI.  bk.  v..  ch.  i. 

rcg  I  mcnt'-aVf.  &  ».  [Eng.  regimen*,  s.;  -a*.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  ot  pertaining  to  a  regiment. 

B.  As  siibst.  (Pi.):  The  unifonn  worn  by 
the  men  of  a  regiment  ;  articles  of  military 
clothing. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  this  same  eamp  is  a  pretty  place 
with  their  druma.  nnd  their  nfes,  and  their  gigs,  ami 
their  marches,  and  their  ladies  in  rqfimtntali.'— 
SHtridan  :  The  Camp.  ii.  2. 

*  r6  gJm'-in-al,  a.  [Lat  regimen,  genit  re- 
giminit^=  regimen'(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a/.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  regimen. 

re'-gldn,  ,  *  re-gi-oan,  ».  [Fr.  region,  from 
Lat.  regionem,  aocua,  of  retjio  =  a  direction,  a 
line,  a  territory,  from  rego  =  to  rule  ;  Sp. 
region;  Ital.  regione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  large  tract  of  space  or  surface  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  others  ;  a  tract  of 
land  of  large  but  Indefinite  extent;  a  large 
tract  of  land  or  sea,  marked  by  certain  cha- 
racteristics ;  a  district,  a  county. 

*•  Sweet  Nature,  strlpt  of  her  embrotder'd  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  rtgiont  of  her  globe." 

Coif  per  :  fferoitm. 

•2.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  particular  district 
or  region. 

"Th<>n  went  oat  to  htm  Jerusalem,  and  all  JndtM, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan."  —  Jlatthett 
•Li, 

*  3.  Applied  to  the  upper  air  ;  the  heavens  ; 
the  sky. 

"  Anon  the  rtrwtdful  thunder 
Dothfeiid  the  reyinn." 

Shakftp.  :  ff(intl«t,  II.  J. 

4.  Applied  to  a  part  or  di  vision  of  the  body. 

"  Made  to  tremble  the  ration  of  my  henrt." 

Shakap.  :  n™ry  I'///..  1L  4, 

*  5.  Place,  rank,  station,  position. 

"He  Is  of  too  high  a  regU,n."~Shaketp.:  Iftrr* 
Wivet,  iii  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  tit  Geog.  :  A  portion  of  the  world  con- 
taining within  it  a  distinct  type  or  fades  of 
vegetation.      Qrisebach   establishes  twenty- 
four: 

(1)  The  Arctic.  (S)  the  Europsao-Slberian  Forest.  (3) 
the  Mediterranean.  (4)  the  8t*m>e.  15)  the  ChUm-Ja- 
pauese,  (6)  the  Indian  Monsoon.  (Tl  the  Sahara,  (81  the 
Boudan.  (9}  the  Kalahari.  1  10}  the  Cape.  (1  1  1  the  A  ustra- 
llan.  (12)  the  North  Americau  Forest.  (l.s)  the  Prairie, 
(14)  the  Cnlifomian.  (15)  the  Mexican.  (10)  the  West 
Indian,  (17)  the  Cis-  equatorial  South  Araerlcmn.  |lfi)  the 
Amazon,  (19)  the  Brazilian,  fan)  the  Tn>|Hcal  Andaran, 
(20  the  Pampas,  (22  1  the  Chilian  Tmruition,  (13)  the 
Antarctic  Forest,  and  (24)  the  Oceanic  Islands  Region. 

2.  Zoogeography  :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  in  1857,  for  the  division  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  animals.     It  was  warmly  supported 
by  Dr.  Giinther  (Proc.  Zool  Soc.,  1858,  pp.  373- 
898X    Mr.  Sclater's  scheme,  as  modified  by 
Wallace,  is  : 

BEdion.  SUB-JIEGIOXS. 

FALAA.&CTIO  .  .  North    Europe.    Mediterranean    for 

South  Europe),  Siberia.  Manchuria 

(or  Jaj  »tn  l. 
ETinoriAs.  .  .  .  East    Africa.    West    Africa,    South 

Africa,  Madagascar. 
ORIEITTAL  ....  Hindostan   (or  Central   Indta).  Cey- 

lon,  Indo-  China  (or    Himalayan), 


. 

K.  .  .  A  ustro-  Malaya,  Australia,  Polynesia, 

New  Zealand. 
NEOTROPICAL  .  .  Chill  (or  Bouth  Temperate  America). 

Brazil.  Mexico  (or  Tropical  North 

America),  Antilles. 
Numeric  ....  California.   Rocky  Mountains,   Alle- 

ghanles   (or  Eaet  United    Stakes), 

Canada. 


ftte,  at.  fere,  amidst,  what,  1&U,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  mute,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    «.  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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Other  divisions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
Murray,  in  18tJ6  (Ge<ig.  Distrib.  Mammals)  ;  by 
Prof.  Huxley  (Pro.-.  Zool.  Soc.,  18(58.  pp.  294- 
819);  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Ulmford,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter ! a  18tf9, 
and  by  Mr.  K.  JJlyth  (X«ture,  Marcli  30,  1871, 
pp.  427-29);  but  the  divisions  given  above 
are  now  practically  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing  naturalists. 

*  re'-&ion-al,  a.     PLat.  reglonalis,  from  regio 
=  a  region  (q.v.).J      Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
particular  region  or  district. 

*  re'-$t-ous,  a.    [Lat.  regius,  from  rex,  genit. 
regis  =a  king.)    Fertaining  to  a  king  ;  royal, 
regal 

re'g'-is-ter,  *reg-ls-tre,  $.  [Fr.  registre. 
tVniLi  Low  Lat.  reijistrum,  from  regestum  =  & 
book  in  which  things  are  recorded  (regeruntur) 
from  regestus,  pa.  par.  of  regero  =  to  bring 
bai-k,  to  record  :  re-  =  back,  ami  *7«?ro=to 
bring  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  registro  ;  Port,  reytstro,  re- 
gisto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  official  written  record  or  entry  In  a 
book,   regularly  kept,  of  acts,  proceedings, 
names,  <tc, ;  a  list,  a  roll,  a  schedule ;  also  the 
book  in  which  such  record  or  entry  is  kept; 
•pecif.  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to  rote  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament. 

"  The  reyiiteri  of  fate  expanded  lie ; 
Wingd  liitrpiea  •natch  <i   tli*    njunianled   charge 
away.™  Pope:  Burner;  Odytsey  zz.  yi. 

2.  One  who  registers ;  a  registrar.    [LORD- 

REGISTER.] 

3.  A  record,  a  memorial. 

**  And  ii"  w,  sol*  remitter  ttiat  these  thlngt  want 
Two  solitary  greetings  have  I  heard." 

Wordtteorth  ;  To  a  friend.     (Aug.  7,  1*47.) 

4.  A  device  for  automatically  indicating  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  or  amount  of 
work  done  by  machinery,  or  recording  steam, 
air,  or  water  pressure,  or  other  data,  by  means 
of  apparatus  deriving  motion  from  the  object 
or  objects  whose  force,    distance,    velocity, 
direction,  elevation,  or  numerical  amount  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain.   There  are  various  special 
appliances   of  this    kind,  each    particularly 
adapted  for  the  peculiar  operation  which  is  to 
be  investigated ;  many  depending  on  the  ac- 
tion of  clock- work  mechanism,   which  indi- 
cates results  on  dials,  but  others,  as  in  register- 
ing meteorological  instruments,  having  means 
for  recording  varying  conditions,  as  with  the 
anemometer,  barograph,  &c. 

5.  A  sliding  plate  acting  as  a  damper  or 
valve  to  close  or  open  an  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  air. 

(1)  The  draft- regulating  plate  of  a  stove  or 
furnace;   the  damper-plate  of  a  locomotive 
engine. 

(2)  A  perforated  plate  governing  the  opening 
Into  a  duct  which  admits  warm  air  into  a 
room  for  heat,  or  fresh  air  for  ventilation,  or 
»hich  allows  foul  air  to  escape. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Cortint. :  A  document  issued  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  na- 
tionality. 

2.  Music; 

(1)  The  compass  of  a  voice  or  Instrument. 

(2)  A  portion  of  the  compass  of  a  voice :  as, 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  register. 

(3)  A  stop  of  an  organ, 

(4)  The  knob  or  handle  by  means  of  which 
the  performer  commands  any  given  stop. 

3.  Printing: 

(1)  The  agreement  of  two  printed  forms  to 
be  applied  to  the  same  sheet,  either  on  the 
same  or  the  respective  sides  thereof.     The 
former  is  used  in  chromatic  printing,  where  a 
number  of  colours  are  laid  on  consecutively. 
The  latter  is  found  In  book  and  newspaper 
printing,  where  the  correspondence  of  ja^r-s 
or  columns  on  the  respective  sides  is  required. 

(2)  The  Inner  part  of  the  mould  In  which 
types  are  cast. 

4.  Teleg. :  The  part  of  a  telegraph  apparatus 
used  for  recording  upon  a  strip  of  paper  the 
message  received. 

1T(1)  Lloyd's  register :  (LLOYDS). 

(2)  Lord  Register ;  Lord  Clerk  Register: 
Scots  Law:  A  Scottish  offlcerof  state,  having 

the  custody  of  the  archive*. 

(3)  Morse  register : 

Teleg. :  Morse's  indicator-telegraph. 


(4)  Sea-men's  register :  A  register  or  record  of 
the  number  and  date  of  registration  of  each 
foreign-going  ship,  with  her  registered  tonnage, 
the  length  and  general  nature  of  her  voyage 
and  employment,  the  names,  ages,  &c.,  of  the 
master  and  crew,  &c. 

register-grate,  «.  A  grnte  furnished 
with  a  register  or  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the  room, 

register-office,  s. 

1.  An  office  where  a  register  is  kept;   a 
registry,  a  record  -office. 

2.  An  agency  for  the  employment  of  domes- 
tic servants. 

register-point,  s. 

Print. :A  device  for  puncturing  and  holding 
a  sheet  oT  paper,  serving  as  a  guide  in  laying 
on  the  sheet,  so  that  the  impressions  on  each 
side  shall  accurately  correspond  or  register 
correctly.  One  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
tympan  and  in  cylinder  machines  on  the  forme. 

*  register-ship,  *.  A  ship  which  once 
obtained  permission  l>y  treaty  to  trade  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  whose  capacity, 
per  registry,  was  attested  before  sailing. 

register-thermometer,  *.    [THERMO- 

METER.  ] 


'reg-es-ter,   *reg-es-tre, 

v.t.  &  i.    [REGISTER,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  enter  in  a  register  or  record;  to  record. 

"  She  that  will  sit  in  shop  for  five  hours'  space. 
And  register  the»tu»  of  all  that  pan*." 

Ctnoleu  '  Character  of  an  ffoly  Sitter. 

±.  To  record  ;  to  indicate  by  registering. 

"  Last  night  at  Drlffield  the  thermometer  registered 
flve  decrees  of  f  rust.  "—JSuening  Standard,  Dec.  80, 1886. 

II.  Rope-making :  To  twist,  as  yarns,  into  a 
strand. 

B,  Intransitive: 

Printing :  To  correspond  exactly,  as  columns 
or  lines  of  printed  matter  on  opposite  sheets, 
so  that  when  brought  together  line  shall  fall 
upon  line,  and  column  upon  column. 

reg'-Is-tcred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REGISTER,  v.] 

registered-company,  a.  A  company 
entered  in  an  official  register,  but  not  incor- 
porated by  act  or  charter. 

registered-Invention,  ».  An  Invention 
protected  by  an  inferior  patent. 

registered-letter, ».  A  letter  which  Is 
registered  at  a  post-office  at  the  time  of  post- 
ing, and  for  which  a  small  fee  is  paid  to  in- 
sure safe  transmission. 

*  rSg'-is-ter-er,  «.    [Eng.  register,  v. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  registers ;  a  registrar,  a  recorder. 

"  The  Greekes,  the  chlefe  rtgittertrt  of  worthy 
•ete*."— Golding* :  Oscar.  (To  the  ILeader.  *7.) 

reg'-is-ter-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REGISTER,  v.] 

registering  instruments,  s.  pi  In- 
struments or  apparatus  which  register  or  re- 
cord automatically,  as  gauges,  indicators,  Ac. 

registering-thermometer,  s.  [THE&- 

MOMETER.] 

*re£'-ls-ter-slrfp,  ».     [Eng.  register,  s.; 

-ship.]     The  office  or  post  of  a  register  or 

registrar. 

"The  reffttteriMp  of  the  Vice-Chancellor**  court 
petitioned  for  by  John  George."— Abp.  Laud:  Hem., 
Vol.  it,  p.  188. 

*  re'if'-Is-tra-ble,  a.    [Eng.  register;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  registered. 

"  It  was  only  the  combination  which  made  the  label 
regi»trable."—Timei,  March  39,  1886. 

re^-is-trar',  *  reg-is-trere,  *.  [Low  Lat. 
registrarius,  from  registrum  —  a  register  (q. v.) ; 
Fr.  registraire.]  One  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  register  or  record  ;  a  keeper  of  registers 
or  records. 

"  The  patent  wax  sealed  and  delivered,  and  the  per. 
son  admitted  awurne  before  the  reyutrar."—  Warton  : 
Life  of  Bathurtt,  p.  136. 

registrar-general,  ».  A  public  officer, 
appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  who  (subject 
to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Home  Secretary)  superintends 
the  whole  system  of  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages. 

reg-Is-trar'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  registrar;  -skip.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  registrar. 


,  *.     [Low  Lat.  registrariut.] 


A  registrar  (q.v.). 

"  I  and  mycompanydincd  In  the  open  air.  In  a  place 
called  Fente  Craig,  where  my  fagittrnry  bad  nil 
country  house. "—Apb.  Laud :  Diary,  p.  M. 

*reg'-is-trate,  v.t.     [RF.OTSTRATION.I    To 
enter  in  a  register :  to  register,  to  record. 

"  Why  do  you  toll  to  regittrate  your  names 
On  Icy  pillars,  which  soon  melt  awnyT" 

Drammond:  Flower*  of  Hian. 

rSg-fs-tra'-tion,  *.     [Low  Lat.  reyistratto; 
Fr.  registration.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    The  act  of  registering  or 
inserting  in  a  register. 

II,  Amer.  Law:  The  transcription  of  docu- 
ments in  a  public  register,  so  that  an  authentic 
copy  may  remain  even  if  the  original  be  lost 
or  destroyed.     It  includes  wills,  deeds,  mort- 
gages and  similar  important  papers. 

5  (1)  Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths:  After  various  abortive  attempts,  com- 
mencing in  1538.  A  Registration  Act  was 
passed  in  England  In  1836.  The  registration 
in  Scotland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  England 
in  1854,  and  registration  estaHished  in  Ireland 
in  1863.  There  is  no  official  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  either  national  or  state,  the  only 
registers  of  this  kind  kept  being  those  of  cer- 
tain churches,  such  as  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(2)  Registration  of  sJfips:  The  act  of  regis- 
tering vessels  in  order  to  secure  for  them  the 
privileges  of  American  or  British  ships.     The 
registration  is  effected  with  the  principal  officer 
of  Customs  at  any  port  of  entry,  or   with 
certain   specified   officials.     It  comprises  the 
name  of  the  ship,  tha  names  and  descriptions 
of  the  owners,  the  tonnage,  build,  and  descrlp 
tion  of  the  vessel,  her  origin,  and  the  name  of 
the  master,  who  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
certificate  of  registration.     The  vessel  belongs 
to  the  port  at  which  she  is  registered. 

(3)  Registration  of  copyright : 

Law;  Copyrights  of  titles,  Ac.,  need  to  bo 
registered  at  Washington,  and  two  copies  of 
each  new  book  when  issued  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  secure  copy- 
right on  same.  In  England  the  registration 
of  copyrights  must  be  made  at  Stationer's 
Hall,  London. 

(4)  Registration  of  voters :  The  entering  of 
the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  an 
election  in  the  register  or  list  of  voters. 

reg'-Xs-tr^,  *.    [Eng.  register;  -y,] 

1.  The  act  of  registering  or  recording ;  regis- 
tration. 

*  2.  A  series  of  facts,  &c.f  recorded;  a 
register. 

"  I  wonder  why  a  registry  has  not  been  kept  In  the 
college  of  physicians  of  things  Invented."— TempU. 

3.  A  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

registry -list,  «.      Au  official  list  of 

voters. 
registry-office,  *. 

1.  An  office  in  Edinburgh  (corresponding  to 
the  English  Register  Office)  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

2.  The  same  as  REGISTER-OFFICE  (q.v.)i 

*  rSg'-^tXve,  a.  [Lat.  rego  =  to  rule.]  Ruling, 
governing. 

"Their  regitive  power  over  the  world."—  Qentlemam't 
Calling,  wet  vii.,  J  5. 

re'-gl-um  do'-num,  pUr.  [Lat.  =  royal  gift.] 
A  royal  grant;   specif,,  an  annual  grant  of 

public  money,  formerly  made  in  augmentation 
of  the  income  from  other  sources  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  In  Ireland.  It  began  in 
1672,  and  was  commuted  in  1869  for  £701,373. 

re'-£i-US,o.    [Lat.]    Royal;  pertaining  to,  or 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

regius-profesBors,  *.  r>l  Those  pro- 
fessors in  tlie  English  universities  whose  chairs 
were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  In  Scotland, 
the  name  is  given  to  those  professors  whose 
chairs  were  founded  by  the  Crown. 

*  re-give',  v.t.   [Pret  «•,  and  Eng.  give  (q.v.).l 
To  give  back. 

"  Bid  him  drive  back  his  car.  and  reimport 
The  period  past,  regive  the  (riven  hoar." 

roung:  ffiffht  Thought*.  »•  >*• 

*  re-gle,   *  rel-gle,   v.t.     [Fr.  regler.]    To 
rule,  to  govern,  to  regulate. 

"  All  ought  to  regie  their  livei,  not  by  the  Pope'i 
Decrees,  but  Word  of  Ood.' VAUw .-  Worthiet,  li.  Mt. 


boil,  bo^;  polH.  J6\W;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan, -tion  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -slon  =  zhiin.   -olons,  -tlon*,  HBloua  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  Ac,  =  bel,  del. 
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*  re'g'-le-me'nt  (le  as  $1).  *.     [Fr..  from 
rigier  (Lat.  regulo)  =  to  regulate  (q.v.).]    Reg- 
ulation, administration. 

"To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  rtglrmfnt  of 
usury,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dUcom- 
modities  thereof,  two  thing*  are  to  be  reconciled." 
—Bacon:  Kuayt;  Of  C wry. 

*  rSg-lS-mSnt-a-rj?,  a.     [Fr.  reglementaire, 
from  rf.glement.]     Regulative ;  pertaining   to 
or  containing  regulations. 

r€g  let,  s.  [Fr.,  dimln.  of  rlgle  (Lat.  ngula) 
=  a  rule ;  rego  =  to  rule  (q.v.).] 

1.  Print. :  A  strip  of  wood  or  metal  with 
parallel  sides,  and  of  tlie  height  of  a  quadrat, 
used    for    separating    pages    in    the    chase, 
&c.  Sometimes  made  type-high  to  form  black 
borders. 

2.  Arch.:    A  flat,   narrow  moulding,  cm- 
ployed  to  separate  panels  or  other  members  ; 
or  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  similar  ornaments. 

reglet  plane,  s.  A  plane  used  in  mak- 
ing printers'  reglets. 

*  re  gldss ,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  glost^  T. 
(q.v!).]    To  put  a  fresh  gloss  on. 

"So  reahmt  the  satten's  gloese." 
Davitt :  Humour  i  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  •. 

r^g  ma.  *.  [Or.  pnyna  (rhtgma)  =  a  fracture, 
fmm  pujyvvpt  (rhignumi)  =  to  break.] 

Bot. :  A  compound  superior  fruit,  having  the 
pericarp  dry  externally  and  dehiscent  by 
elastic  cocci.  Example,  Euphorbia. 

rfig  nal,  a.  [Lat.  regn(um)  =  a  kingdom  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suft*.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign  ;  used  specif,  of  the 
years  a  sovereign  has  reigned.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  date  public  documents, 
&c.,  from  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  This  practice  still  pre- 
vails in  Britain  in  citing  Acts  of  Parliament. 

"  Monument*  which  mention  the  rtgmal  year  of  the 
king  in  whose  reign  they  were  executed  are  also  pre- 
cious."— Athenaum,  Aug.  23,  ISM,  p.  240. 

*  reg  -nan-9^,  «.    [Eng.  regnant) ;  -cy.]  The 
act  or  state  of  reigning ;  rule,  predominance. 

r£g  nant,  a.    [Lat.  regnant,  pr.  par.  of  regno 
=  to  reign ;  regnun  =  a  kingdom ;   Fr.  reg- 
nant ;  Sp.  regnante,  reinante ;  Ital.  regnante.] 
1.  Reigning,  ruling ;  exercising  regal  autho- 
rity by  hereditary  right. 

"  Mary  being  not  merely  Queen  Contort,  but  also 
Queen  Regnant.'— Macavlay  :  ffitt.  Eng..  cb.  xL 

*  2.  Ruling,  predominant,  prevalent,  pre- 
vailing. 

"  His  tniilt  la  clear,  Ms  proofs  are  pregnant 
A  tray  tor  to  the  vices  regnant." 

S>c,ft :  Hbcellaniet. 

•rSs7  native,  *r  eg  na-tlfe,  a.  [  REG- 
KANT,  j  Ruling,  governing. 

"  Right  so  litel  or  nought  fs  worth*  erthely  power, 
but  if  reynntife  prudence  In  lieedes  gouerne  tlie 
•male."— Chaucer :  Tettament  of  Loue,  bk.  li. 

•regne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  regnum,]  A 
kingdom. 

"The  people  and  regnit  evertchone." 

Lydgate:  XS.t  foL  16. 

"  regne,  v.i.    [Lat.  regno,]    To  reign, 

*  rSg'-ni-9ide,  s.   [Lat.  regnum  =  a  kingdom, 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  -ctdo)  =  to  kill.]     A  de- 
stroyer of  a  kingdom. 

"Regicides  are  no  leas  than  regniddet." — Adam: 
Workt,  i.  418. 

*  r£g-nd  sau'-rus,  8.    [Lat.  regno  =  to  be 

lord,  to  rule,  and  saurus  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  provisional  genus  of  Dinosau- 
ria,  founded  by  Mantell  on  a  lower  jaw  from 
the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest,  and  described 
in  his  Wonders  of  Geology  (i.  393).  Owen 
(Odontography,  i.  248)  referred  the  remains  to 
Iguanodon. 

*  re-gorge',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gorge 
(q.v.);    cf.    Fr.   regorger  =  to   overflow,   to 
•urfeit.] 

1.  To  vomit  up ;  to  reject  from  the  stomach, 
to  throw  back. 

"When  you  have  rrgorg'd  what  yon  have  taken  In, 
you  are  the  leanest  things  In  nature."— Drydtn  :  Mar- 
riage  a  la  Mode,  1.  L 

2.  To  swallow  back  or  again.    (Dryden.) 
8.  To  swallow  eagerly, 

"Drunk  with  Idolatry,  drunk  with  wln«. 
And  tat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats." 

Milton :  Samttm  Agonittet,  1,671. 

*  rS-grade',  v.i.   [Lat.  re-  =  back,  and  gradior 
=  to  walk,  to  go.]    To  go  back,  to  retire,  to 
move  back. 


*  re-graft',  v.t.      [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng.  graft 
(q.v.).]    To  graft  again  or  anew. 

"Oft  redrafting  the  same  dons  may  make  fruit 
greater."—  Bacon  :  fiat.  Bill,,  f  46. 

re-grant  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  grant,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  grant  again  or  anew;  to  grant 
back. 

"A  charter  reffmnting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company."—  Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xx. 

re-grant',  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  grant,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  granting  again  or  back. 

2.  A  new,  renewed,  or  fresh  grant. 

"To  obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Oreat  Seal"—  Macaulay  :  t/ut.  Sng.,  ch.  xx. 

r  8  grate',   v.t.     [Fr.  regratter  =  to  snatch  or 
scrape  again  ...  to  dnve  a  huckster's  trade  : 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  gratter  =  to  grate,  to 
scratch.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  shock,  to  offend. 

"The  cloathing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather  r#- 
arateth,  than  pleawth  the  eye,"—  Derham  :  Phyt.  The- 
ology. bk.  iv..  ch.  xlL 

2.  To  buy  up,  as  corn,  provisions,  Ac.,  and 
sell  the  same  again  in  the  same  or  a  neigh- 
bouring   market  so  as  to  raise  the   prices. 
Regrating  was  an  offence  at  common  law. 

"Borne  farmers  will  regrate  and  buy  up  all  the 
come  that  oometh  to  the  markets,  and  lay  It  up  In 
•tore,  and  sell  It  again  at  an  higher  price  when  they 
see  their  time."—  Latimer  ;  Sermon  oefort  King  Ed- 
ward (an.  ISfiOJ. 

IT.  Masonry  :  To  scrape  or  take  off  the 
surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone  wall  in  order  to 
whiten  it  and  make  it  look  fresh  again. 

*  re-grate,  *.    [REORET,  *.] 

*  rS-graf  -er,  *  rS-grat'-or,    *  re  grat 
OUT,  *  re-grat-ter,  *.    (Eng.  regrat(e);  -vr, 
&c.]     One  who  regrates  or  buys  up  corn, 
provisions,  &c.,  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  in  the 
same  market  or  fair. 

"  A  proclamation  made  against  regrattert  and  fore- 
•fallen.  "—Burntt  :  Record,  vol.  11.,  bk.  11. 

"rS-gra'-ti-a-tdT-y.  •re'-gra'-cl-a- 
tdr-jf  (ti,  ci  as  Shi),  *.  [Fr.  regratier  =  to 
return  thanks.]  A  returning  or  giving  of 
thanks  ;  an  expression  of  thankfulness. 

"  To  gyve  you  my  rg^rocterory." 

Slctlton:  Crovntqf  LaurelL 

11  r8-gra'-tr^,  *  re-gra-ty-rye,  «.  [RE- 
ORATE.]  The  act  or  practice  of  regrating. 

"  Rlche  thorw  regratyryt."     Pitrt  Plowman,  p.  43. 

*  r8-grede',  v.i.    [Lat.  regredior,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  gradior  —  to  step,  to  go  ;  gradns  = 
a  step.]    To  go  or  move  back  ;  to  retrograde. 

*  rS-gre'-<U-«nce,  ».     [Lat.   regredtens,   pr. 
par.  of  regredior,]    A  returning,  a  return. 

"  Prom  whence 
Never  man  yet  had  a  rr<jreJience." 

Uerrick  :  AVwrr  too  L-ite  to  Dt*. 

*  re-green',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  green 
(q.v.).]    To  make  green  again. 

"  R«rreen>  the  yreena,  and  doth  the  flown  reflowr." 
Syltetter:  The  Ark*.  M. 

*  re-greet',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  greett  v. 

(q-v-).] 

1.  To  greet  again  ;  to  resalute. 

"  Ton,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life  ... 
Shall  not  rtgreet  our  fair  doutiuions." 

ShakMp.  ;  Richard  //..  L  «. 

2.  To  greet,  to  address,  to  meet. 


The  daintiest  UtL"        Mu*«.p.  ;  Richard  //.,  L  S. 

*  re-greet',  ».   [Pref.r«-,  and  Eng.  ^-^(q.v.X] 
A  greeting  ;  a  return  or  exchange  of  greetings. 

"  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  rtgrmt." 

Shake*?.  :  King  John,  111.  1. 

*  re'-gress,  *  re-gresae,  «.    [Lat.  regressus 

=  a  return,  from  regressus,  pa.  par.  of  regredior 
=  to  return  ;  Fr.  regres;  Sp.  regreso;  ItaL  re* 
gresso,  rigres&o.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Passage  back  ;  return. 

"  Free  Ifbertle  of  egresse  and  r*»r«M«."—  ffacttuyt  ; 
Voyage*,  ili  854. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing 
back. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  egreM  and  aregrcu."—Sha**tp.  : 
Merry  Wi*et  of  Windtor,  it.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1  1.  Vtg.  MarpJutL  :  The  change  from  one 
organ  into  the  fonn  of  the  organ  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  as  of  a  petal  Into  a 
sepal.  Called  also  Regressus. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Reentry.     Letters  of  regre«s 


were  granted,  under  the  feudal  law,  by  the 
superior  of  a  wadset,  under  which  he  became 
bound  to  readmit  the  wadsetter  at  any  time 
when  he  should  demand  an  entry  to  the 
wadset.  ' 

•  re  gross  ,  v.i.    [REGRESS,  s.l    To  go  back, 

to  return  ;  t  <  >  pass  or  move  back. 

"  All  betiigttorced  unto  fluent  consistencies,  natural!) 
regret*  unto  their  former  solidities."—  llrowne  . 
Vulgar  Srrmtrt,  bk.  li.,  ch.  L 

r6-gress  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  «.  [Lat.  regressio, 
from  regressus,  pa.  par.  of  regredior.]  [RE- 
GRESS, 8.]  The  act  of  passing  back  or  return- 
ing ;  retrogression. 

"  Restrains  from  reareuion  Into  nothing."—  Browne  : 
Vufftar  Errourt.  bk.  L,  cb.  ix. 

Regression  of  the  moon's  nodes  : 

Astron.  :  The  motion  backwards  of  the 
moon's  nodes.  It  averages  19"  Iff  42*316"  a 
year,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retro- 
grade revolution  in  6793-39108  solar  days  or 
nearly  18'6  years. 

regression-point,  «. 

Geom.  :  A  point  at  which  two  branches  are 
tangent  to  each  other,  so  that  a  point  gene- 
rating the  curve  suddenly  stops  at  the  cusp, 
and  returns  for  a  time  in  the  same  general 
direction  from  which  it  arrived  at  the  cusp 
point 

*  re'-gress'  Ivo,  a.    [Eng.  regress  ;  •<«.]  Fus- 
ing oack,  returning,  retrogressive. 

*re'-gre'ss'-*Ve-ljf,adv.  [Eng.  regressive;  -ly.} 
In  a  regressive  or  retrogressive  manner  ;  by 
return,  back. 

re  gres'  siis,  9.    [REGRESS,  «.,  II.  1.] 

rS-gr8f  ,  *  re-grate,  s.  [Fr.  regret  =  desire 
.  .  ,  sorrow,  a  word  of  disputed  origin. 
Mahn  suggests  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and  gratus  = 
pleasing,  grateful  (q.v.).  Skeat  prefers  the 
Lat.  pref.  re-,  compounded  with  the  same  verb 
as  appears  in  Goth,  gretan  =  to  weep  ;  Icel. 
grata;  Sw.  grata;  Dan.  grcede;  A.8.  grcetan; 
Scotch,  greet.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  for  the  loss  or  want  of 
something  ;  a  sorrowful  longing  or  desire. 

2.  Vexation,  grief,  or  sorrow  at  something 
past  ;  bitterness  of  reflection  ;  remorse. 

"A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
Its  memory,  enters  us  Into  Ood'i  roll  of  mouruora,"— 
Dec-it  of  Piety, 

•3.  Dislike,  aversion. 

"  Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  Ineffective  regret*  to 
damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance  all 
our  vices?"  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

r8-grfit't  v.t.  [Fr.  regretttr;  O.  FT.  regrater, 
regreter.]  [REGRET,  s.) 

1.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  the  loss  or  want 
of;  to  look  back  at  with  sorrowful  longing: 
to  bewail. 

"  Alike  rryrftted  In  the  dust  he  lies, 
Who  yields  ignobly  or  who  bravely  dies." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  ix.  490. 

*  2.  To  feel  uneasy  at  ;  to  be  sorry  for  the 
existence  of. 

"  Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  make*  them  re- 
gret a  deity,  and  secretly  wiah  that  there  were  none, 
will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions.—  Glannll  : 
Sceptit  Bcientiflca. 

rS-gre't'-ral,  a.  [Eng.  regret;  •fuUJ,).']  Fullof 
regret. 

"  Bo  sincerely  regretful  at  what  had  occurred."— 
Scribner't  Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  390. 

re'-gre'f-ral-l&  adv.  [Eng.  regretful;  -ly.] 
With  regret. 

"  He  departs  out  of  the  world  regretfully."—  Gr«*n- 
hill:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  104. 


-We,  a.     [Eng.  regret  ;  -able.]    To 
be  regretted  ;  calling  for  or  deserving  regret. 

"  The    regrettable     Incidents     that     occurred     In 
Madrid."—  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1885. 

*  re-growth',  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  growth 
(q.v.),]    A  second  or  renewed  growth. 

rS-gnard'-ant  (u  silent),  a.    [REGARDANT.] 

*  re-guer   don,    5.     [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng. 
jTi«r(Zon.(q.v.).]     Reward,  recompense,  return. 

"  And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  the*  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shatotp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  It  1. 

*rS-guer'-d6n,t'.«.    [Fr.  reguerdonner.]    [RE- 
GUERDON,  *.]    To  reward,  to  recompense. 

*re  giier1  don  mcnt,  s.    [Eng.  reguerdon  • 
-ment,]    Requital. 

"  In    generous    reguerdonment    whereof."—  tf 
Lenten  Stuff  e. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
•Mr,  wore,  wolt;  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    *>  ce  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


regula— regurgitation 
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re'g'-u-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  ft  rule].     [REGULAR.] 

1.  Eccles. :  A  book  of  rules  or  orders  of  a 
religious  house  ;  rule,  discipline. 

2.  Arch.  :   A  band  below  the  tsenia  of  the 
Doric  epistylium,  extending  the  width  of  the 
triglyph,  and  having  six  guttse  depending  from 
it.    The  space  between  two  adjoining  canals 
of  the  triglyphs. 

*  reg'-u-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  regulate);  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  regulated ;  admitting  of 
regulation. 

re'g'-ii-lar,  *  reg-u-ler,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  regu- 
laris,  from  regula  —  a  rule  ;  rego  =  to  direct, 
to  rule  ;  Fr.  regulier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  regular ; 
Ital.  regolare.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Conforming  to  or  in  accordance  with  a 
rule  or  rules ;  agreeable  to  established  law, 
rule,   type,   principle,   or   customary  forms ; 
normal. 

"  The  EnulBkillenera  who  had  Joined  him  had  served 
•  miliUry  apprenticeship,  though  not  in  a  very 
regular  manner."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Acting  according  to  rule  ;  governed  by 
rule  or  rules  ;  uniform  in  a  course  or  practice ; 
orderly,  methodical,  unvarying. 

"  Your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular." 

Dryden  :  Jlp.  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

3.  Established,   initiated,  or  instituted  in 
accordance  with  rule,  custom,  or  discipline : 
as,  regular  troops. 

4.  Belonging  to  the  regular  or  permanent 
army. 

"  The  camp  at  leait  will  be  Inspected  by  *  regular 
officer  "-DaUy  Chronicle.  May  25,  1885. 

&,  Thorough,    out-and-out,    perfect,    com- 
plete :  as,  a  regular  swindle.    (Colloq.) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  But.  (Of  a  corolla):  Having  its  segments 
forrr.ing  equal  rays  of  a  circle  supposed  to  be 
described  with  the  axis  of  a  flower  for  the 
centre  ;  having  ;ill  the  parts  of  each  series  of 
a  flower  of  .similar  form  and  size.     All  flowers 
are  regular  at  first ;   thus,  a  papilionaceous 
one  is  regular  in  the  bud. 

2.  Eccles. :  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  or 
congregation.    [B.  3.]    (Opposed  to  secular.) 

3.  Ge«m. :  Having  the  sides  and  angles  equal, 
as  a  square,  a  cube,  an  equilateral  triangle,  &c. 

4.  Gram. :  Declined  or  Inflected  according 
to  the  common  or  ordinary  form ;  following 
the  common  form  in  respect  to  inflectional 
terminations  :  as,  a  regular  verb. 

6.  Music:  A  work  is  said  to  be  "not  in 
regular  form,"  if  its  subjects  and  their  dispo- 
sition depart  from  the  plan  or  form  conven- 
tionally considered  most  suitable  to  a  compo- 
sition of  its  kind. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chronol. :  A  fixed  number  attached  to  each 
month,  which  assists  in  ascertaining  on  what 
day  of  the  week  the  first  day  of  each  month 
fell,  and  also  the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month. 

2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent 
army. 

8.  Roman  Church :  A  member  of  a  monastic 
order  or  of  a  congregation  ;  a  monk  or  friar, 
M  opposed  to  one  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  name  embraces  persons 
of  either  sex,  observing  a  common  rule  of  life, 
bound  by  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  obey- 
ing statutes  of  the  particular  order  to  which 
they  belong 

regular-architecture,  s.  That  which 
lias  its  parts  symmetrical  or  disposed  in 
counterparts. 

regular    army,     *.       [See   BKOOLAR- 

TROOPS.l 

regular-canons,  s. pi.  [AUOOSTINIAN,  a.] 

regular  curves,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  The  perimeters  of  conic  sections, 
which  are  always  curved  after  the  same 
geometrical  manner. 

regular  -  polyhedron,    s,     [POLYHE- 
DRON.] 
regular  sea  urchin,  $ 

Zool. :  ASea-urchinhavingtheanal aperture 
within  the  apical  disc  and  surrounded  by  the 
genital  and  ocular  plates.  [ECHINOIDEA.J 

regular-troops,  s.  pi.  Soldiers  belong- 
tag  to  a  permanent  army,  as  opposed  to 
militia  or  volunteers. 


r'-i-t^,  s,  [Fr.  regulariU ;  Sp.  regu- 
laridad ;  Ital.  regolarita.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  regular,  or  in  accordance  with 
established  rule,  type,  principle,  or  custom  ; 
agreeableness  to  rule ;  conformity  to  certain 
rules  or  principles  ;  method  ;  certain  order, 
steadiness,  or  uniformity  in  course  or  practice. 

"  The  charm  of  regularity."       Scott :  Rokebg,  iti.  s. 

*  reV-u-lar-Ize,  *'•*•      [Eng.   regular;  -ize.} 
To  make  regular  ;  to  cause  to  conform  to  rule 
or  practice. 

"  It  wu  w«ll  when  kings  like  William  I.  and 
Henry  I.  were  wise  enough  to  rayvtortil  their  ad- 
ministration for  their  own  ends.  —Gardener  <t  Ma- 
linger :  Introd.  to  Sng.  Sitt.,  ch.  111. 

rSg'-u-lar-l^t  *  reg-u-lar-lle,  adv.  [Eng. 
regular  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  regular  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
rule  or  established  mode  or  practice. 

"  A  state 
More  regularly  free."        Thornton :  Liberty,  lv.  874. 

2.  At  certain  intervals  or  periods ;  in  uni- 
form order  :  as,  The  seasons  return  regularly, 

3.  Methodically,    duly :     as,    He    attends 
divine  worship  regularly. 

4.  Completely,  thoroughly :  as,  I  was  regu- 
larly swindled. 

*  reg'-u-lar-ne'ss,  s.     [Eng.  regular;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  regular ;  regu- 
larity. 

"  In  the  regulameu  of  «h»pe."— Boyle  :  Workt,  111. 

*  reg'-U-lat-a-We,  a,  [Eng.  regulat(t);  -able.} 
Capable    of   being   regulated ;  admitting   of 
regulation. 

reg  u-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  regulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
regulo,  from  regula  — &  rule;  O.  Fr.  reguler ; 
Fr.regler;  Sp.  &  Port,  regular;  Ital.  regolare.] 

1.  To  adjust  in  accordance  with  rule,  order, 
or  established  custom  ;  to  govern,  direct,  or 
order  according  to  certain  rules  or  restrictions ; 
to  subject  to  governing  principles  or  laws  ;  to 
order,  to  dispose. 

"  CriUo  would  regulate 
Our  theatres,  and  whigs  reform  our  state." 

Dryden :  Prologue  to  Royal  Brother. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  good  order :  as,  To 
regulate  a  clock. 

reg-u-la'-tlon,  s.  &  o.    [REGULATE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  regulating ;  the  act  of  reducing 
to  order,  or  of  disposing  in  accordance  with 
rule  or  established  custom. 

"  Such  a  regulation  of  matters  u  they  deaire." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser,  10. 

2.  The  state  of  being  regulated. 

3.  A  rule,  order,  or  direction  from  a  superior 
or  competent  authority  regulating  the  action 
of  those  under  their  control;  a  precept;  a 
governing  or  prescribed  course  of  action. 

B.  As  adj..:  In  accordance  with  rules  or  regu- 
lations ;  prescribed :  as,  regulation  uniform. 

re'g'-U-la-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  regulate) ;  -{«,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Regulating ;  tending  or  serv- 
ing to  regulate. 

"  Submitting  their  multitude  to  a  certain  regula- 
tive principle  placing  them  under  the  control  of  our 
mlnda,"— Blackie;  Self-Culture,  p.  8. 

2.  Metaph. :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  one  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties. 
(See  extract.) 

"  T  DOW  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Facul- 
ties—the Faculty  which  I  denominated  the  Regula- 
tive. .  .  .  To  this  faculty  hiti  been  latterly  applied  the 
name  Reason,  but  this  term  is  so  va*ue  and  ambiguoiu 
that  it  ia  Almost  unfitted  to  convey  any  definite  mean* 
ing."—  Hamilton :  Metaphytia  (ed.  Manael).  ii.  847. 

rSg'-U-la-tor,  *.    [Eng.  regulat(e);  ^or.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  regu- 
lates ;  an  administrator,  a  director. 

"  He  now  refused  to  act  tinder  the  board  of  regula- 
tors, and  was  deprived  of  both  Ms  commissions,"— 
iiacaulay  :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  vilL 

II.  Tech. :  A  mechanical  contrivance  for 
regulating  or  equalizing  motion.  Specifically 
applied  to : 

1.  Furnace:  [DRAUGHT-REGULATOR]. 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  clock  keeping  accurate  time,  used  for 
regulating  other  timepieces. 

(2)  The  device  by  which  the  pendulum-bob 
is  elevated  or  depressed. 

(3)  The  fly  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock  or 
musical  box. 

(4)  An  arm  which  determines  the  length  of 
the  balance  (or  hair)  spring  of  a  watch. 


3.  Mack. :  The  brake-band    of  a    crab  or 
crane. 

4.  Steam-engine  ; 

(1)  [GOVERNOR]. 

(2)  [CATARACTj. 

(3)  A  device  for  admitting  steam  in  regulat- 
able  quantity  to  the  valve-chamber  of  the 
steam-cylinder.     [REGULATOR-BOX.] 

regulator-box,  5.  A  valve-motion  con- 
trived by  Watt  for  his  double-action,  cor- 
densing  puinping-engines. 

regulator-cock,  5. 

Steam-eng. :  A  cock  used  to  admit  a  lubri- 
cant to  the  faces  of  the  regulator. 

regulator-cover,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  outside  cover,  removable 
when  required  to  examine  the  regulator. 

regulator  shaft  and  levers,  s.  pi. 

Steam-etig. ;  The  shaft  and  levers  placed  in 
front  of  the  smoke-box,  when  each  cylinder 
has  a  separate  regulator. 

regulator-valve,  ». 

Steam-eng.  :  The  valve  in  a  steam  pipe  of  a 
locomotive  engine  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders. 

reg'-u-line,  a.  [REOULUS.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  regulus. 

reg'-u-lize,  v.t.     [Eng.  regulus);  suff.  -ize.} 

To  reduce  to  regulus. 

reg'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  king,  dimin. 
from  rex,  genit.  regis=  a  king.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  petty  king  or  ruler. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :   A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  zodiacal  constellation    Leo.     A    line 
drawn  from  the  Pole  Star,  between  the  Pointers 
and  the  other  five  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  will 
if  produced  cut  Regulus.     With  various  other 
stars,  three  of  which  are  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, it  forms  a  sickle-like  body,  from  which 
the  Leonids  diverge.     [LEONIDS.]    Called alac 
Cor  Leonis,  or  the  Lion's  Heart.    The  Greek 
denominated    it  SMiAfatof    (Basiliskos)  =  a 
little  king,  which  was  Latinised  into  Regulus. 
[Etym.] 

2.  Chem. :  A  mineral  reduced  f>om  its  oxide 
or  other  compound  by  fusion  with  a  reducing 
agent.    (Watts.) 

"The  production  of  regulus  from  the  sine! ting 
work*,"— Daily  Telegraph.  March  4,  1883. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidae,  sub- family 
Phylloscopinae,  with  seven  species,  from  all 
Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and  south 
to  Guatemala.      Bill  small,  broad  at  base ; 
nostrils  semi-lunar,  covered  with  membran- 
ous scale ;   bill  very  slightly  forked  ;   tarsi 
with  one  long  scale  in  front.    Regulus  cris- 
tatus,  the  Gold-crested  ;  R,  ignicapillus,  the 
Fire-crested;    and  R.  modestus  (?),  the  Dal- 
matian Wren,  are  European. 

re   gur,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Geol.,  <te. ;  The  black  cotton,  clayey  soil  of 
India.  It  occurs  principally  on  the  table 
land  of  the  Deccan  and  in  Nagpore.  It  is  less 
frequent  in  Mysore,  but  reappears  in  southern 
India  in  continuous  sheets  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  thick.  It  sometimes  rests  on  kunkurand 
gravel.  Though  generally  a  surface  soil,  it 
dips  beneath  recent  alluvium.  It  is  extremely 
fertile,  having  produced  heavy  crops  for  many 
centuries  without  manure.  Its  exact  age  is 
undetermined. 

*  re-gur'-&J-tate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  regur- 
gitatus,  pa.  par  of  regurgito,  from  Lat.  re-  = 
back, and gurgey, genit.  gurgitis=&  whirlpool; 
Sp.  regurgitar  ;  Ital.  regurgitare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  or  pour  back  in  great 
quantity. 

"The  inhabitant*  of  the  city  remove  themaelraa 
Into  the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt  and 
encouragement,  it  regurgitatet  and  leuds  them  back." 
~<;rau.nt:  Bitti  of  Mortality. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  poured  back  ;  to  pour 
or  surge  back. 

"  Val  vul«e  to  let  pan  the  spirits  from  the  brain  into 
the  muBCle*,  but  stop  them  ii  they  would  regurgitate." 
—More  ;  Immort.  o/the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

re-gur-gi-ta'-tlon,  *.  [Low  Lat.  regurgv- 
tatio,  from  regurgitatus.]  [REGURGITATE.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  regurgitating  or 
pouring  back. 

"To  hinder  tke  regu.rgita.tion  of  the  focea  upward*. " 
—Oudworth  :  Inttll.  Syitem,  p.  87*. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6~\tt;  cat,  coll,  chorus,  onin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  09 ;  expect,  X  en  option,  e^ist.    ph  -  t 
•elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$lon,  -$lon  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -aioua  —  shus.     bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rehabilitate— reimplant 


2.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  absorbing  agaia; 
reabsorptiou. 

IL  Pathol.  (Of  blood):  The  flowing  back  into 
the  vessels  of  the  heart  of  the  blood  which 
bad  just  left  them.  It  U  the  result  of  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  of  three  kinds 
Aortal,  Mitral,  and  Tricuspid  regurgitatioo. 
In  the  first  there  is  a  diastulic  murmur,  best 
heard  at  the  second  right  space  and  obliquely 
downwatd  ;  in  the  second  a  systolic  murmur, 
bent  heard  at  the  left  of  the  apex ;  in  tin 
thiril  a  tricuspid  murmur  may  or  may  Dot  be 
heard. 

re  h  >  bil'  I  tate,  r.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bng. 
habilitate  (q.v.XJ 

1.  To  restore  to  a  former  position  or  capacity 
to  reinstate  ;  to  qualify  again  ;  to  restore  to  i 
right,  rank,  or  privilege,  formerly  held,  but 
forfeited  for  some  reason.    (Properly  a  term 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law.) 

"The  moment  anj  of  them  quits  the  eause  of  this 
government,  he  la  rettabtlittitea.  his  honour  is  restored. 
all  attainders  are  purged."— Surlu:  Itfjicide  Peace. 

2.  To  reestablish  or  reinstate  in  the  esteem 
of  others;   to  restore  to  public  esteem  or 
respect 

re-ha  bll-I-ta'-tlon,  ».  [Low  Lat.  rchabili- 
tatu ;  Fr.  rehabilitation;  tip.  n/iubiUtacion ; 
Ital.  rehabilitazione.]  [REHABILITATE.]  The 
act  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  to  a  former 
position  or  capacity  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
habilitated ;  restoration  to  former  rank, 
privilege,  esteem,  &c. 

.re-hash',  r.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  haih,  v. 
(q.v.XJ  To  hash  anew;  to  work  up,  as  old 
material  into  a  new  form. 

re-hash',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  hash,  s. 
(q.v.).]  Anything  hashed  up  anew ;  suroe- 
tliing  made  upof  materials  which  have  already 
been  used. 

-  The  celebrated  •  hiked  beans.'  tbe  gtorr  of  Boston, 

are  nothing  but  a  poor  rffnufy  of  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England."— fieid,  Oct.  3,  1884. 

re-hear1,  r.t.  [Pref.  re-, and  Eng.  A«ar  (q.v.).^ 
To  hear  again  or  a  second  time  ;  specif.,  to 
bear  or  try  over  again,  as  a  cause  in  a  law- 
court. 

"  He  will  one  day  rehear  all  causes  at  his  own 
tribunal."— Bornm :  Commentary  on  Ptalnu,  Pi. !«»«» 

re-heard',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REHEAR.] 

re-hoar' -ing,  pr.  par.  it  t.    [REHEAR.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hearing  again  ; 
•specif. ,  the  hearing  or  trying  of  a  cause  a  second 
time ;  retrial. 

"If  by  this  decree  either  party  thinks  himself 
aggrieved,  he  maypetltlon  the  chancellor  forarcftear- 
eno."— Bladcxona:  Cowmen*.,  bit.  lii.  cb.  23. 

re-hear'  sal,  "  ro  hoar  sail,  '  re  her - 
ceaL,  *  re-her-saile,  s.  [Eng.  rehearse); 
-oil 

*  1.   The  act  of  rehearsing  or  repeating ; 
repetition  ;  recitation  of  the  words  of  another. 

"In  rekeatrmml  of  Oar  Lord'*  Prayer"— ffooAer: 
AVc/«».  Puliry 

2.  Narration,  relation ;  a  relating  or  recount- 
Ing  in  detail. 

"To  knit  up  this  discourse  with  a  rs&earsoz:  of  all 
tbe  operations  and  effects  of  tbe  plants  before  named  " 
— P.  JtoUand:  PltitU.  bk.  xxv..  cb.  vilt 

3.  A  private  performance  of  anything  made, 
•or  a  trial  before  public  exhibition  ;  a  general 
practice  before  a  performance.   Full  rehearsal, 
a  rehearsal  at  whicb  soloists,  band,  and  chorus 
are  present.    Public  rehearsal,  a  rehearsal  to 
which  the  public  are  admitted. 

"Here's  a  marvellous  place  for  our  rehearsal."— 
Shakeip.  :  MULmmmtr  Xiohfl  Ilrtam,  10.  I. 

re-hearso ,  *re-hcrce,  "re-herso,  v.t.  Hi. 
[O.  Pr.  reherser,  rehercer  =  to  harrow  over 
again,  from  re-  =  again,  and  hercer  =  to  harrow ; 
herce  =  a  harrow,  so  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  as  a  harrow.]  [HEARSE.] 

A.  Trantilive': 

1.  To  repeat,  as  the  words  or  writings  of 
another ;  to  recite ;  to  tell  over  again. 

••  He  red,  and  measurM  many  a  sad  Terse, 
And  her  falre  locks  up  BtAred  stifle  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lines  reherts." 
Spmer:  f.  <j..  111.  xii.  36. 

I  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite,  to  narrate,  to 
recount. 

"  But  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearu, 
O«r  heroe'«  glories  In  his  epic  verse  T  " 

Rochester :  Art  of  Poetry.  Iv. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  recite,  tell,  or  narrate ;  to 
put  through  a  rehearsal. 


4*  To  recite  or  perform  in  private  for  experi 

ment  before  exhibition  to  the  public. 

"  studied  the  cliaracter,  which  was  to 
the  next  d*y."—<ju/dtmilh:  Euan*,  vl. 

B.  Intmns. :  To  repeat  or  recite  what  has 
been  already  said  or  written  ;  to  go  through  a 
performance  in  private  preparatory  to  public 
exhibition. 

re-hear' -ser,  ».  [Eng.  rehearse);  -er.l  One 
who  rehearses,  recites,  or  recounts ;  a  reciter. 

"This practice  [the  recital  of  genealogies!  has  nerer 
subeisteu  within  Lime  of  memory,  nor  was  niuch  credit 
doe  to  such  rehcanert,"—  Johnten :  Journey  to  cite 
Uettem  Iilondi. 

*  re-heat',  Te-hete,  v.t.   [Pr.  renaiter.}  To 
revive,  to  cheer,  to  encourage. 

"Hun  would  I  comforte  and  rehete." 

ttomaunt  of  the  Aoje,  0,609. 

•re-helm.'  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.   helm 
i  i-v.).]    To  cover  again,  as  the  head,  with 
lieim  or  helmet ;  to  luniish  with  a  helmet. 

"  Incontyneiit  he  was  retul>*ed.  and  toks  his  speare." 
—Demon:  ProUtart;  CronycU,  voL  u..  ch.  clxviiL 

"  ro  herse,  v.t.    [REHEARSE.] 

*  ro-hib-J  -tlon,  s.    [Lat.  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  habeo  —  to  have.] 

Low:  The  returning  of  some  article  by  a 
buyer  on  the  ground  of  some  defect  or  fraud. 

rS-hlb'-I-tor-jf,  o.  [REHIBITION.]  Oforper- 
btiuiug  to  rehibition  :  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

*  re-hu'-man-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
humanize  (q.v.).]    To  render  human  again. 

re  hy-pdth'-S-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eug.  hypothecate  (q.v.).]  To  hypothecate 
again,  H,  to  lend  as  security  bonds  already 
hypothecated  as  security  by  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  deposited. 

ro  hy-pSth-S  ca'-tton,  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  hypothecation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rehy- 
pothecating; the  «tate  of  being  rehypothe- 
cated. 

ret,  i.    [Bn.] 

reich'-ard-tite,  $.  [After  A.  Reichardt, 
Buff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  form  of  Epsomite  (q.v.), 
forming  thin  layers  with  carnallite  at  Stass- 
furth  and  Leopoldshall,  Prussia. 

reich'-ite,  ».  [After  Oberbergnth  Reich: 
suff.  -««  (Min.).  J 

Min. :  A  very  pare  variety  of  Calcite  (q.T.) 
found  in  Cumberland.  Named  by  Breithaupt. 

reiehs'-rath  (tb  as  t),  >.  [Oer.,  from  rtich 
=  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  and  rath  (cogn.  with 
A.S.  rtkd)  —  counsel,  advice.]  The  imperial 
parliament  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

reich  -stadt  (d  silent),  s.  [On.,  from  reich 
=  a  kingdom,  and  stadt  =  a  city.]  A  city  of 
the  Empire ;  specif,  one  of  the  free  cities  which, 
under  tbe  German  constitution,  held  directly 
of  the  Empire. 

reiclis  tag,  >.  [Oer.,  from  retch  =  a  king- 
dom, and  tag  =  day.]  The  German  diet ;  the 
imperial  parliament  of  the  German  Empire. 

reH  rlit,  «.  [A.8.  reaf.]  Robbery,  plunder. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  committing  of  divers  thefts,  rei/t,  an<*  her- 
shlpe.-— Scott:  roxtrler.  eh.  IT. 

*  rel'-gle,  v.t.    [REOLE,  v.} 

'  rel'-gle,  t.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  regie),  from  Lat. 
regula  =  a  rule.]  A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for 
guiding-anything,  as  a  groove  or  slot  in  which 
anything  runs. 

"  A  flood-gate,  to  bee  drawne  rv  and  let  downe 

through  rri-ile*  in  the  side poetes. "—Carets':  Sureevof 
Cornwall,  fol.  105. 

*  rei'-gle-ment,  s.    [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  riglement).] 
A  rule,  a  regulation,  a  canon. 

"He  should  permit  ...  all  rrtgltmenu  ...  to  be 
conducted  by  moral  demoustrationa." — Taylor  •  Rule 
<tf  Conscience,  bk.  L,  ch.  IT. 

reign  (g  silent),  *  ralgne,  •  raygne, 
*  rayne,  *  regne,  *  regnen.  "  reignen, 

v.i.  [Fr.  regner  (O.  Fr.  reigner),  from  lat. 
regno,  from  regnwn  —  a  kingdom,  a  reign 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  reinar ;  Ital.  regnare.] 

1.  To  enjoy,  possess,  or  exercise  sovereign 
authority ;  to  exercise  government  as  a  king 
or  governor  ;  to  be  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  rule. 

"  Better  to  reign  in  bell  than  serve  in  heaven." 

Hilton :  P  L..  L  Ml 


2.  To  rule  ;    to  prevail  ;   to  have  t1>e  prt> 
dominance. 

"  Let  not  sin  reiyn  In  yo»r  mortal  body,  that  jet 
should  ol^y  It  in  th«  luttts  tlitieol."— liomaia  vl.  12. 

3.  To  predominate ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  pre- 
valent. 

"  More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  In  the 
winter,  except  In  |>entilent  diseases,  which  commonly 
rvian  in  summer  or  autumn."— Bacon. 

reign  (g  silent),  •ralne,  •  rayne,  *regne, 
*  relgne.  Tongue,  >.  [Fr.  regne,  from 
Lat.  regnum,  from  rex,  genit.  regis  =  a  king ; 
8p.  &  Port,  reino ;  Ital.  regno.] 

*  1.  A  kingdom  ;  the  territory  over  which  a 
sovereign  has  sway  or  rule ;   an  empire ;  a 
dominion ;  a  realm. 

"  Overruling  him  in  bis  owne  rnyne." 

«,»>""»•:  F.  <i..  IV.  Hi  jr. 

*  2.  Royal  authority ;  supreme  power ;  sove- 
reignty, sway. 

3.  Power,  influence. 

"The  reiyn  of  violence  Is  o'er  I " 

Longfellow:  Occultati-m  of  Orion. 

4.  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or 
emperor  occupies  a  throne. 

"  A  right  wlilch  was  before  exercised  and  asserted  In 
tbe  rdgni  of  Henry  fV.  .  .  .  and  yueeu  Elizabeth."— 
Blaekttone  :  ComnutntarUt,  bk.  L,  cb.  a. 

*  H  (1)  Once  in  a  reign,  in  a  reign :  Once  in 
away. 

"  If,  once  in  a  reign,  he  Invites  his  neighbours  to 
dinner."— Adamt :  Work*,  i.  483. 

(2)  Reign  of  Terror :  The  period  in  the  French 
Revolution  between  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  It  lasted 
420  days,  from  May  31, 1793,  to  July  27,  1794. 

*  relke,  >.    CREAK.]    A  rush,  a  reed. 

"  Sea-weeds  or  rrike.  rushes  and  reeds  growing  upon 
tbe  washes  and  meeres,  serve  them  to  twist  lor  cords." 
—P.  Holland  :  pilnit,  bk.  zvL,  ch.  I. 

•reile,  v.i.    [lion,  «.] 

•re-Il  lu-mln  ate,  •  re-U  lu -mine,  v.t. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  tug.  illuminate,  illumine  (q.v.).] 
To  illuminate  or  illumine  anew ;  to  enlighten 
again. 

*  re  II  lu-min-a'-tlon,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  illumination  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  reillu- 
ruinating ;  the  state  of  being  reillumlnated. 

relm, «.    [RIEH.] 

re-Im-bark',  v.t.  &  i.    [BEEHBABK.] 

re-Im-bod'-f ,  v.t.  &  t    [REEMBODT.) 

re  Im  bosk,  *  re  im-bosch,  v.t.  [Pref 
re-,  and  Kng.  t7itio»*:(q.v.).]  To reenter  a  lair. 

"  Baa  la  and  reimbvKhed  himself."— Bowttt  :  Dod- 
onu't  Graft,  p.  n. 

*  re  Im-burs'  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reimburse); 
-able.}    Capable  of  being  reimbursed  or  repaid. 

re  Im  burse',  v.t.  [Fr.  TOTidourjer,  from  re- 
=  back,  again,  and  embourser  =  to  put  into  a 
purse  :  em-  =  in,  and  bourse  =  a  purse  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  replace  in  a  treasury,  purse,  or  coffer, 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been   taken, 
expended,  or  lost ;  to  pay  back,  to  refund,  to 
repay,  to  restore,  to  make  up. 

"  IMmburting  what  tbe  people  should  give  to  the 
Mng."—Boti*-Jbi-Oki  :  Ditiertatlon  on  Partiet,  let  15. 

2.  To  repay  to ;  to  pay  back  to ;  to  give  an 
equivalent. 

"  Te  rcimburte  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first 
traveller  he  BaeL"— /><Ue»  t  Moral  ruiwfh,,  bk.  111., 
ch.  vii. 

ro -im -burse' -mgnt.s.  [Fr.  rembourstmcnt.] 
The  act  of  reimbursing,  repaying,  or  refund- 
ing; repayment 

"  8fa«  eXMUd  omtionary  town*  from  th«in,  M  t, 
security  fnr  her  rcimbunement."—  Baliiiabrok*  :  Occa- 
tional  Writer,  No,  1 

re-im-l>ur»'-er,  «.  fEng.  reimburse) ;  -«r.] 
One  who  reimburses;  one  who  repays  or  re- 
funds that  which  has  been  taken,  lost,  or  ex- 
pended. 

re-Im  burs'- i-blof  a.    [REIHBURSABLK.] 

*  re-im-merge',  v.t.     [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
immerge    (q-v.).J     To    immerge    again ;    to 
plunge  again  or  anew. 

* re-lm-pla^e', v.t.  [Q.Vr.reimplwxr.]  Tore- 
place.  (Cotgrave.) 

re-Xm-plant',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tm- 
plamt  (q.v.).]  To  implant  again  or  anew. 

"  Godly  matrons  usually  graffe  or  rtttmplant  on  their 
now  more  aged  beads  and  brows  the  reliquea.  couh. 
ings  or  cutting-,  of  their  own  or  others'  mor«  y  utb/iii 
hair."—  Taylor:  ArtiJMal  Handtomcncst.  p,  «. 


»t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  Hall,  lather;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th$re;   pine,  pit,  aiire,  sir,  marine;   go, 
or,  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  k 
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re~Im-p6rt',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  import 

(*»•» 

1.  To  import  again;  to  carry  back  to  the 
Country  of  exportation. 

"  Really  exported  to  some  foreign  country,  and  not 
•tauleatJnely  rni» ported  Into  OUT  own.  — 3mith: 
Wealth  of  Jfatiom,  1.1;.  iv.,  ch.  i  v. 

*  2.  To  bring  back ;  to  restore. 

"  Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  post"     young  :  flight  Thought*,  11.  808. 

re-Im-por-ta'  tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
importation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reimporting; 
that  which  is  reimported. 

'  re  im-por-tune',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  importune  (q.v.).]  To  importune  again 
or  afresh. 

re-im-pose',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  impose 
<q.v.)J 

1.  To  impose  again  or  anew  :  as,  To  reimpose 
a  tax  ;  to  reimpose  a  forme,  &c. 

*  2.  To  tax  again. 

"  The  whole  parish  la  reimpoted  next  year,  In  order 
to  reimburse  them."— Smith :  Wealth  qf  tfationt, 
bk.  V.,  ch.  ii. 

re-Im  po  -fi'-tion,  *.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

imposition  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reimposing  :  as,  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  a  tax;  the  reimposition  of  a  forme,  &c. 

*  2.  A  fresh  or  new  tax. 

"  Such  rrimp-iiition*  are  always  over  and  above  the 
tallle  of  the  particular  year  in  which  they  are  laid  on." 
—Smith  :  Wealth  of  A'ationi.  bk.  v.,  ch,  i'i. 

re-im-preg'-nate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
impregnate  (q.v.).]  To  impregnate  again  or 
anew. 

"  The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  Is  destroyed  by  flre. 
nor  will  It  be  reimprtgmited  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth."— Brown*:  Vulgar  Mrrourt,  bk.  11., 
eh.  Hi. 

re-im  press',  v.fc  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
press (q.v.).]  To  impress  anew  or  afresh. 

"  Invigorated  and  reimpretted  by  external  ordin- 
ance*."—Johnton  :  Lift  of  MiUon. 

re  im  press  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eug.  impression  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  new 
impression  ;  a  reprint  of  a  book.  (Spelman.) 

*  re-Imprint',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
imprint  (q.v.).]  To  imprint  or  print  again  or 
anew  ;  to  reprint. 

"  Dr.  John  RainoMs,  his  overthrow  of  atage-plftye*. 
printed  ifitt,  and  reimprintod  Oxford  162U."— /*ryna« ; 
Bittrio-Mattix,  vii.  i. 

re-Xm-prfs'H>n,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
imprison  (q.v.).]  To  imprison  again. 

re-im-prfj'-o'n-me'nt,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  imprisonment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
Imprisoning  or  the  state  of  "being  reimprisoned 
for  the  same  or  a  second  offence. 

rein,  *  rain,  •  reign,  *  reigne,  •  reine, 
*  reyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  reine,  resne,  resgne  (Fr. 
vine),  from  Lat.  *  retina,  from  retineo  =  to 
hold  back,  to  retain  (q.v.);  Sp.  rienda  (for 
redina);  Ital.  redina.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  strap  or  cord  by  which  a  horse  is  driven 
or  controlled.     It  is  fastened  to  the  snafile  or 
curb  on  each  side. 

"  Yet  held  he  still  the  mines  In  hand." 

Phaer:  ViryM;   .LneMotl. 

(2)  A  rope  of  twisted  and  greased  raw  hide. 

[RlEM.] 

(3)  (PL} :  The   handles  of  a  blacksmith's 
tongs,  on  which  the  ring  or  coupler  slides. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  means  of  curbing,  restraining, 
or  governing  ;  restraint,  government,  power. 

II,  Arch. :  A  springer  or  lower  vonssoir  of 
an  arch,  which  rests  upon  the  imposts. 

H  (1)  To  give  the  reins:  To  give  license;  to 
let  go  unrestrained. 

"  Giving  reint  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech." 

&h*ketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  L 

(2)  To  take  the  reins :  To  assume  the  guidance 
or  direction. 

rein-holder,  *.  A  clip  or  clasp  on  the 
dashboard  of  a  carriage,  to  hold  the  reins 
when  the  driver  has  alighted. 

rein-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  a  gig-saddle  to 
hold  the  bearing-rein. 

rein-slide,  s.  A  slipping  loop  on  an  ex- 
tensible rein,  which  holds  the  two  parts 
together  near  the  buckle,  which  is  adjustable 
on  the  standing  part. 


rein  snap,  s. 

Harness :  A  spring  hook  to  hold  the  reins. 
rein,  v.t.  &  i.    [REIN,  5.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  govern,  direct,  restrain,  or  pull 
up  with  the  rein  or  reins. 

"  The  squire,  who  saw,  expiring  on  the  ground, 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around." 
r<tji« :  Homer :  Iliad  u.  65*. 

2.  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  curb. 

"  Rein  them  from  ruth.*1 

Shaketp.  ;  Troilut  A  Creuida,  T.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

"1.  To  restrain  or  pull  up  a  horse  with  the 
reins. 

"  Rein  up."  Scott:  Lord  of  the  Met,  vL  18. 

*  2.  To  be  governed  by  the  retns  ;  to  obey 
the  reins. 

"  He  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reirtt  well."— SA«t«p.  .' 
Twelfth  fiight,  ifl.  4. 

"  re  In  au'-gu  rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  inaugurate  (q.v.).]  To  inaugurate  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-Sn-oe'nse',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
cense, v.  (q.v.).]    To  kindle  again  or  anew ;  to 
rekindle. 

"  She,  whose  beams  do  reincente 
This  sacred  flre."  Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  vilL 

*  re-In-$ite',  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  incite 
(q.v.).]     To  incite  again ;  to  reanimate,  to  re- 
encourage. 

"  To  dare  the  attack  he  reincttet  his  band." 

Lewis:  StMitu;  Thcbaidxll. 

re-ln-cor'-por-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  incorporate  (q.v. ).]  To  incorporate  again 
or  anew.  ^ 

*  re-in-crease'j  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng  in- 
crease, v.  (q.v.).]    To  increase  again  or  anew. 

"  Their  wounds  record,  and  forces  retncreait." 

Spenter :  F.  O,,,  VI.  vi.  IS. 

re-In-CUT',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  incur 
(°i'v-)']  To  incur  a  second  time. 

r6in  deer,  "rain'  deer,  "rayne-dere,  s. 
[A.8.  hrdndf.6r ;  Icel.  hreinn,  hreindyr;  Ban. 
rensdyr  ;  Sw.  ren,  rendjur;  Dut.  rendier;  Ger. 
rennthier,  from  Lapp,  reino,  according  to  Skeat 
=  pasture,  but  mistaken  by  the  Swedes  fur 
the  name  of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  Rangifer  tarandus,  the  only  domes- 
ticated species  of  the  family.  It  extends  over 
the  boreal  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
runs  into  several  well-marked  varieties.  Many 
authors  consider  the  American  reindeer,  which 
has  never  been  domesticated,  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  reindeer  formerly  had  a  much 
wider  geographical  range,  and  is  proliably  the 
609  cervijlpitra  descril>ed  by  Csesar  as  inhabiting 
Hercynian forest (deBell.  GaM.vi.26).  Thattlie 
European  winters  were  much  severer  than  now 
may  be  gathered  from  Juvenal  (vi.  621-3), 
Horace  (Od.  \.  9, 1-4),  and  Ovid  (Trixt.,  Hi.  10) 
Both  the  male  and  female  have  antlers,  and 
these  are  not  alike  on  both  sides,  the  great 
palmated  brow-antler  being,  as  a  rule,  de- 


veloped  on  one  side  only.  In  the  winter  the 
fur  is  long,  grayish-brown  on  the  body;  neck, 
hind-quarters,  and  belly  white.  In  summer 
the  gray  hair  darkens  into  a  sooty  brown,  and 
the  white  parts  become  gray.  To  the  Lap. 
lander  the  reindeer  is  the  only  representative 
of  wealth,  and  it  serves  him  as  a  substitute 
for  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  beast  of 
draught  and  carriage,  being  broken  to  draw 
sledges,  or  to  carry  men  or  packages  on  its 
back.  A  full-grown  animal  can  draw  a  weight 
of  300  Ibs  ,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a 
day,  its  broad  deeply  cleft  hoofs  fitting  it 


admirably  for  travelling  over  the  broken  snow. 
In  winter  the  herds  teed  in  the  woods  on  the 
lichens  which  hang  from  the  trees  ;  in  summer 
they  seek  the  mountains  in  order  to  escape 
the  mosquitoes  and  gad-flies. 

"  Remains  of  the  rcin-lttr  are  found  In  cave*  and 
other  Post. pliocene  deposits  an  far  south  as  the  south 
of  France,  this  boreal  species  having  been  enabled  to 
•pread  over  Southern  Europe,  owing  to  the  access  of 
cold  during  the  Glacial  period.  It  appears  to  have, 
continued  to  exist  in  Scotland  down  even  to  the- 
twelfth  century."— Sncyc.  Brit.  led.  ttth),  Til.  25. 

reindeer-moss,  s. 

Bot.,  <ftc.  :  A  lichen,  Cenomyce  rangiferina* 
which  forms  the  wh.rer  fond  of  the  reindeer. 
It  has  erect,  elongated,  ronghisli,  very  much 
branched  podetia,  the  alternate  branches 
drooping ;  the  apothecia  sub-globose,  brown, 
on  small  erect  branch  lets.  It  is  common  in 
Britain  on  moors,  heaths,  and  mountains. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  pine  forests  of  Lapland, 
and  flourishes  even  when  they  have  been 
burnt.  Reindeer  feed  upon  it  and  dig  for  It 
when  it  is  covered  by  snow.  It  tastes  like 
wheat  bran,  but  leaves  a  slightly  burning  sen- 
sation on  the  palate.  It  is  not  eaten  by  the 
Laplanders.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Mac* 
kenzie.  [CLADONIA.] 

reindeer-period,  5. 

Anthrop. :  The  English  equivalent  of  Lartet'a 
Age  du  renne. 

"  But  now  cornea  the  great  question  :  When  was  the 

Reindeer-period  in  Southern  France?  and  what  la  it* 
autiquity  T  It  is  far  easier  to  Indicate  its  place  in  the 
series  of  observed  facts  In  relation  to  ancient  man, 
than  to  assign  to  It  auv  detiuite  antiquity  of  years. 
Geologically,  a  wide  gulf  separates  it  from  the  Drift, 
period  .  .  .  bat,  on  the  other  hand.  It  will  seem,  both 
irom  the  palceontological  and  nrchzeojogicaJ  bearings, 
to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Klokkeumoddlngi 
of  Denmark  and  the  Lacustrine  Dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, and  very  certainly  than  the  whole  group  of  so 
called  Celtic  and  Cromlech  remains."— Lurtet  &C*hruty  : 
'ttiiquiae  Ayuifanicce  led.  T.  R.  Jouea),  p.  25. 

reindeer-tribes,  s.  pi 

Anthrop. :  The  people  of  the  Reindeer- 
period  (q.v.).  They  seem  to  have  been  hunt- 
ers and  Ushers,  without  domestic  animals. 
They  possessed  considerable  decorative  skill, 
but  their  stone  implements  were  rude. 

"  Reindter-tHbet  of  Central  France."— Tylor :  Early 
Jlitt.  Mankind.  (Index.) 

*  re-in-duce'f  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  indue* 
(q.v.).]    To  bring  in  again  ;  to  induce  again. 

"  Keinduced  that  dlscoutinu'd  good." 

Daniel ;  Civil  Wart.  i. 

*  reine,  s.    [REIN,  s.] 

re-In-fgct',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.v.).]  To  infect  again  or  anew. 

*  re  in  fee'  ticus,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
injections   (q.v.).]      Capable    ot   infecting   & 

second  time. 

*  re-in-flame',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  i*. 
Jlame  (q.v.).l     To  inflame  or  heat  anew  or 
afresh  ;  to  rekindle. 

re-In-fbrye',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  inforc* 
(q.v.).]  [RKENFOBCE.] 

1.  To  add  new  strength,  force,  power,  or 
weight  to ;  to  strengthen  to  a  greater  degree. 

"  To  reinforce  his  rightful  claim  of  homage."—  Water- 
land  :  W"'rkt,  i  i.  106. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  addition  of  troops, 
ships,  armaments,  &<-, 

"  80  the  aleee  being  levied,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
«ntred  it,  ana  victualled  and  reix/oicnti  ii."—Bumec: 
Recordt,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

re-Xn-force',  s.  [REINFORCE,  v.]  An  addi- 
tional thickness  imparted  to  any  portion  of  an 
object  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  as — 

1.  Ordn. :    The  enlarged  portion  of  a  can- 
non, extending  from  the  base  ring   fco  the 
chase.     It  is  formed  in  casting,  or  by  shrink- 
ing on  a  band  of  metal.    The  first  reinforce  i? 
tliat  nearest  the  breech,  where  the  metal  is 
thickest.    The  second  reinforce  extends  from 
tin'  termination  of  the  first  to  a  point  forward 
of  the  trunnions. 

2.  A  strengthening  patch.     It  may  be  an 
additional  thickness  sewed  around  a  cringle  or 
eyelet-hole  in  a  sail  or  tent-cover ;  a  piece 
pasted  around    the    buttonhole  of  a    paper 
collar,  &c. ;  a  patch  on  a  tube,  boiler,  tank,  &c. 

reinforce -ring,  8. 

Ordn.  :  A  flat  moulding  at  the  breech  end 
of  the  reinforce. 

re-In-force'-meJit,  «.  [Eng.  reinforot; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  reinforcing ;  the  state  of  being 
reinforced.  (Shakesp. :  Trail.  A  Cressida,  v.  5.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing* 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  Additional  force  or  strength,  especially 
of  new  troops,  ships,  armament,  &c. 

3.  Any  augmentation  of  strength  or  force 
by  the  addition  of  something. 

"Soon  utter  the  prorogation  tliim  recklflM  faction 
WM  strengthened  by  an  Important  reinforcement." — 
J/aCfiulay:  Bill.  Sag.,  ch.  vi. 

re-itn  form',  i>.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inform 
(q.v.).]  To  Inform  again. 

*  re  In-fond',  v.i.     [Lat.  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  infundo  =  to  pour  in  :  in-  =  in,  and  /undo 
=  to  pour.]    To  pour  in  again,  as  a  stream. 

re-In-fuse',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng.  infiae 
(q.v.).]  To  infuse  again. 

*  re  In-gen'-der,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ingender  (q.v.).]     To  regenerate. 

"  The  renovating  and  rttnafndering  Spirit  of  God." 
—Hilton:  Kemmttranti  Oefrnce.  I  4. 

re-in  gra'-ti-ato  (tl  as  shit),  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  ingratiate  (q.v.).]  To  ingratiate 
again ;  to  recommend  again  to  favour. 

" hoped  to  rfinrtratiar*  himself  with  the  duke 

by  complimenting    him    on   hit   third    wedding."'  — 
Athfiiotum.  Oct.  28,  1882. 

re  In-hab-It,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  in- 
habit (q.v.).']  To  inhabit  again  or  anew. 

"  Town*  and  citie*  were  not  reinhabited.'— Milton  : 
Iliat.  Siig..  bk.  iii. 

rein'-ite,  s.  [After  Professor  Rein;  suit 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Jfin. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  In 
octahedrons.  Hardness,  4'0 ;  sp.  gr.  6-640  ; 
lustre,  dull;  colour,  blackish  brown;  streak, 
brown,  opaque.  Compos. :  tungstic  acid,  76-31 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  23-68  =  99-99  ;  formula  as 
in  Wolframite,  FeWO^  Found  at  Kimbosan, 
Kei,  Japan.  E.  8.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  pseudomorph. 

*  rein' -less,  "  raln-lesse,  o.   [Eng.  rein,  s. ; 

-leas.]  Without  rein  or  restraint ;  unrestrained, 
uncurbed.    (Lit.  itflg.) 

"  Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinltti  steed." 

Wordtworth  :  Expedition  of  Itu  /Vendk. 

*  re-In-quire',  v.t.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inquire  (q.v.).]    To  inquire  a  second  time. 

reins,  *  relncs,  *  reynos,  •  reenus, ».  pi. 
[Fr.  reins,  from  Lat.  rents  =  the  kidneys,  the 
reins,  the  loins ;  allied  to  Or.  oipiji-  (jArfn), 
pi.  <p0eVec  (phrenes)  —  the  midriff.] 

1.  The  kidneys. 

2.  The  region  of  the  kidneys ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  back. 

"All  living  creatures  are  fattert  about  the  ralnei  of 
the  backe.  —  P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xL.  ch.  xxv. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  region 
of  the  kidneys.     (Frequent  in  Old  Test) 

Remsch,  s.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Rolnsch's  test,  s. 

Chem. :  A  very  delicate  test  for  arsenic, 
rhe  suspected  liquid,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  transferred  to  a  glass  vessel 
containing  small  pieces  of  clean  copper  foil, 
and  carefully  boiled.  If  arsenic  is  present, 
the  copper  becomes  coated  with  a  steel-gray 
film  of  the  metal.  By  heating  the  copper  foil 
in  a  dry  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled 
and  oxidises  to  arseniousacid,  which  condenses 
In  shining  crystals  on  the  cool  part  of  the 
tube. 

re  In -serf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  insert 
(q.v.).]  To  insert  a  second  time. 

re  In  ser-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
sertion (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinserting ;  the 
state  of  being  reinserted  ;  that  which  is  rein- 
serted. 

*  re  In  spect',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
spect (q.v.).]    To  inspect  again  or  a  second 
time. 

*  re  in  spee'-tlon,  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
inspection  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  reinspecting ;  a 
second  or  renewed  inspection. 

*  re-In-spire;.  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inspire  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  inspire  anew  or  afresh ;  to 
breathe  into  again. 

"  Each  coras  was  reintpired  with  vital  breath." 
Lttou  ;  Statiut ;  Tfttoaid  V. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  breathe  again. 

•Hi.  labouring  boxmi  reinipirei  with  breath." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  tt. 


*  re  In  splr'-lt,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
spirit  (q.v.).]  To  inspirit  afresh  ;  to  give  fresh 
spirit  to. 

ro-In  stal ,  •  re  -in  stall',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  instal  (q.v.).]  To  instal  again  ;  to 
seat  again. 

"  That  which  alone  can  truly  reint'al  the* 
In  J>avld'i  royal  »eat."        MlUon:  P.  R..  ill.  37Z 

ro-In-staT-ment,  s.  [Pret  re-,  and  Eng. 
instalment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinstalling; 
the  state  of  being  reinstalled. 

re  In  state  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  instate 
(q.v.).]  To  instate  again ;  to  restore  to  a 
former  state  or  position  ;  to  put  again  in  pos- 
session. 

"  Reinstate  u«  on  the  rock  of  peace." 

Touno :  ttifal  noughts,  U. 

re-In  state'-ment,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
instatement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinstating; 
the  state  of  being  reinstated  ;  restoration  to  a 
former  state  or  position  ;  reestablishment. 

"  A  final  reinit<itement  of  her  In  her  hiuband'i 
favour."— Bp.  ttoriley:  Sermon*.  voL  L,  Mr.  6. 

*  re  In  sta'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  rrinstat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  reinstating ;  reinstatement. 

"  The  hope  of  reinitation  Into  the  good  gracee  of  the 
uncle,'  —/Ve  .•  rtuju  art  Uu  Man. 

*  re-In-Strfiot',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
struct (q.v.).]    To  instruct  anew. 

-Being  reinuructed  In  the  faith.'-  Waterland  • 
WorkM,  vl.  SM. 

re  in  siir  ance  (s  as  sh),  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  insurance  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reinsuring ;  a  second  cr  re- 
newed insurance. 

2.  A  contract  by  which  a  first  insurer  re- 
lieves himself  from  the  risks  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  devolves  them  upon  other 

.insurers,  called  reinsurers. 

re  In-sure'  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  insure  (q.v.).]  To  Insure  again  ;  to  in- 
sure a  second  time,  so  as  to  relieve  the  first 
insurer  of  his  risk. 

re-In-sur'-er  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  reinsure) ; 
-er.]  One  who  reinsures;  one  who  takes  a 
reinsurance  (q.v.). 

*  re  In  tc  grate,  v.t.    [Fr.  reintegrer,  from 
Lat.  redintegro  =  to  redintegrate  (q.v.).]    To 
renew  in  any  state  or  quality ;  to  repair,  to 
restore. 

"  Tula  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniard!  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  reintegrated  that  nation  In  their  ancient 
liberty."— Bacon. 

"  re  in-tS-gra'-tlon,  >.  [REINTEGRATE.] 
The  act  of  reintegrating ;  a  renewing  or  re- 
storing. 

*  re-ln-ter',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inter 
(q.v.).]    To  inter  again  ;  to  rebury. 

"  They  convey  the  bones  of  their  dead  from  all 
place*  to  be  reinterred.--Uo*eU  :  Letleri.  bk.  1L,  let  8. 

*  re-In-tey-ri-gate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Bug.  interrogate  (q.v.).]    To  Interrogate  again 
or  anew  ;  to  question  repeatedly. 

*  re-in-throne',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inthrone  (q.v.).J    To  place  or  set  on  a  throne 
again. 

*  re  itn-thron  ize,  v.t.    [REENTHKONIZE.] 

*  ro  In-tife ,  v.t.    [REENTICE.] 

re-In-trS-duoe ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
introduce  (q.v.).]  To  introduce  again  or  anew. 

r8-In-tr4-dSc'-tlon, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
introduction  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reintroduc- 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  reintroduced. 

*  re  In'  fin-date,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inundate  (q.v.).]    To  inundate  again. 

re-In-v8sf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  invest 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  invest  anew. 

"  They  reinvest  the*  In  white  Innocence.'* 

Donne:  Funeral  Xlefi*. 

2.  To  invest  or  lay  out,  aa  money,  anew. 

t  re-Jn-ves'-tl-jrate,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eng.  investigate  (q.v.).]  To  investigate  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-In-ves^tl-ga'-tion,  s.      [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  investigation  (q.v.).]     A  second  or  re- 
newed investigation. 


re  In  vest'  mSnt,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
investment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinvesting  ;  • 
second  or  repeated  investment. 

ri-In-vIg'-OT-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
invigorate  (q.v.).]  To  reanimate ;  to  gire 
fresh  vigour  or  spirit  to. 

*  re  In-volve ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
volve (q.v.).]     To  involve  again  or  anew. 

"  To  reineolve  ue  in  the  pitchy  cloud  of  Infernal 
darkneea."— Milton  :  Reform,  in  England. 

rein  -  ward'  -tl-  a,  ».  [Named  after  G.  a 
Beinwardt,  a  Dutch  botanist.] 

Eot. :  A  genus  of  Linaoea?.  Reinwardtia 
trigyna,  which  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  is 
said  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  for  founder  in 
cattle.  (Dr.  Stewart.)  It  is  often  cultivated 
in  greenhouses  for  its  large  handsome  yellow 
flowers. 

roird,  i'.i.  [RiiRD,  «.]  To  about ;  to  make  s 
loud  or  crashing  noise ;  to  break  wind.  (Scotch.) 

relrd,  s.  [A.S.  reird  =  the  voice.]  Noise, 
shouting ;  the  act  of  breaking  wind.  (Scotch.) 

Tola,  s.  [Arab,  reis,  rait  =  head,  chief.]  A 
head,  a  chief,  a  leader,  a  captain. 

reis  effendl,  «.  One  of  the  chief  Turkith 
officers  of  state ;  he  is  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

relse,  "  rys,  'ryse,  s.  [A.S.  hrls;  led. 
hris ;  Dan.  riis ;  Ger.  reis ;  8w.  ris.]  A 
branch  of  a  young  tree  ;  a  sapling.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  lait  rfite  that  I'll  ever  cut  In  the  bonny  wo 
of  Ellaugowan."— Scott :  Guy  Mannerinff,  ch.  vltL 

*  relse,  «.      [Or.  =  a  journey,  travel.]     A 
journey.    (Holland.) 

Koi  -sot,  i.  [Jules  Reiset,  a  French  chemist 
and  author.]  , 

Relset's  salts,  >.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  diammonio-  and 
tetrammonio-platinous  salts  discovered  by 
Reiset. 

Reis'-ner,  s.    [See  the  compound.] 

Relsner  work,  >.  A  kind  of  inlaid  cabi- 
net work,  on  the  principle  of  Buhl  (q.v.),  but 
differing  in  being  composed  of  woods  of  con- 
trasted colour,  while  Buhl  used  metals  and 
tortoise-shell  by  preference.  Named  after  ite 
inventor,  Reisner,  a  German  workman  in  tht> 
time  of  Louis  XIV. 

reis  sach'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Carl  Reissacher 
of  Gastein  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  containing 
nearly  17  per  cent  of  water.  Found  at  Gas- 
tein, Salzburg. 

reiss'-ite,    t.      [After  W.  Reiss;   suff.   -ite 

(Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  zeolitic  mineral  differing  from 
epistilbite  (q.v.)  only  in  hardness,  and  that  it 
is  said  to  contain  alkalis. 

Reiss  ner,  s.  [Name  of  the  discoverer.]  (8e« 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Rcissncr'a  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  membrane  separating  the  scala 
vestibuLi  from  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  tht 
ear. 

*  re  Iss  -n  a-ble  (ss  as  sh),  a.     [Eng.  n- 
issu(e);  -able.]    Capable  of  being  reissued. 

re  Iss  -ue  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  n-, 
and  Eng.  issue,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  issue,  put  forth,  or  send  out 
a  second  time  :  as,  To  reissue  bank-notes. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  issue,  come,  or  go  forth 
again. 

"  Whence  reiuitiny.  robed  and  crowned." 

Tennyton:  Bodiva,  77. 

ro  IBS  ue  (ss  as  sh),  >.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
issue,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  second  issue. 

reist  (l),i).(,  [Dan.  ri*!«  =  to  broil]  [ROAST,  v.] 
To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  with  smoke  : 
as,  To  reist  fish  or  bacon. 

rilst  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [REF.ST.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  to  stand  still ;  to  arrest 
in  a  course. 

13.  Intrans.  :  To  stop  obstinately  ;  to  stick 
fast  in  the  middle  ;  to  be  restive. 

"To  be  plain  wi'  ye,  our  powny  reittt  a  Ml*— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  eh.  XV. 


late,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  Wflf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  eftb,  cure,  unite,  oar,' rule,  full:  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pit, 
Syrian,     se,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Jew. 


reister— rejurenescenoe 
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*P«lst-er, 

relt,  s.  [Dut,  riet;  Ger.  rict,  ried.]  [REED.] 
Sedge  or  sea-weed  ;  reeds. 

"  The  onely  fish  that  bulldeth  upoii  the  reitet  aud 
mosse  of  the  sea."— P .  Holland :  Plinie,.Ms..  ix.,  ch,  xivL 

relt-bok,  3.    [RIETBOK.] 

reit'-er,  *  relst-er,  *.  [Ger.]  A  rider,  a 
trooper ;  one  of  the  German  cavalry  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

"  The  best  doctor  among  rristfn,  and  the  best 
reitter  among  doctors."— Sir  P.  Sidney .  Zurich  Lettert, 
U.29a. 

*  re-It'- er-ant,  a.    [Low  Lat.  reiterans,   pr. 
par.  of  reitero  =  to  reiterate  (q.v.).]    Reiter- 
ating. 

"  Her*  reiterant  In  the  wilderness." 

X.  B.  Browning,  in  Annandale. 

re  it'-er-atc,  v.t.  (Lat.  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  itcratus,  pa.  par.  of  itero  —  to  repeat, 
from  tterum  =  again  ;  Fr.  reiterer ;  Ital.  ie- 
iterare;  Sp.  reiterar.] 

1.  To  repeat  again  and  again  ;  to  do  or  say 
(but  especially  the  latter)  repeatedly. 

"  Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 

Ku .1  ,  round."  Cowper :  Tcuk,  iii.  626. 

*  2.  To  walk  over  again ;  to  pass  or  go 
along  repeatedly. 

'*  No  more  shall  I  reiterate  thy  strand." 

Herrick  ;  Bit  Tearet  to  Tametit, 

*  re-it-er-ate,  a.      [REITERATE,    v.]      Re- 
iterated, repeated. 

"It  was  never  taught  to  be  reiterate." — Gardner; 
True  Catholic  faith,  fol.  146. 

re-It'-er-at-£d,  pa.  par.  or  o.   [REITERATE,  v.  ] 

*  re-It'-er-at-Sd-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  reiterated ; 
•ly.]    By  or  with  reiteration  ;  repeatedly. 


"  They  |had  been  reiteratedly  told  that  their  sole 
tope  of  peace  was  the  very  contrary  to  what  they 
taiurally  Imagined."— Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 


hope  of  peace  was  the  very  contrary  to  what  they 
natur*"      '         '      '  "     -   -  *- - 
let  4. 

re-ft-er-a'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  reiteratio;  FT.  re- 
iteration.] The  act  of  reiterating  or  repeat- 
Ing  ;  repetition. 

"  A  perfite  worke  ones  consummate  in  perfection 
without  uecessitle  of  reiteration."— Gardner :  True 
Catholic  Faith,  t oL  145. 

*  re-It' -Sr-a-tive,  s.    [Eng.  reiterate);  -ive.} 

1.  A  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  repeated  so 
as  to  form  a  reduplicated  word :  as,  Tittle-tattle 
Is  a  reiterative  of  tattle. 

2.  Gram. :   A  word,  as  a  verb,   signifying 
repeated  or  intense  action. 

reith  ro  don,  s.  [Gr.  pelQpov  (rheithron)  = 
a  river ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Murinae,  with  three  spe- 
cies: Reithrodon  cuniculoides,  the  Rabbit-like 
Reithrodon,  from  Patagonia  ;  R.  typieus,  from 
La  Plata ;  and  R.  chinchilloides,  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The  profile  is  arched,  the  eyes 


HEAD  OF   REITHRODON   CUNICULOIDES. 

large,  ears  hairy,  first  and  fifth  toes  of  hind 
feet  very  short,  upper  incisors  grooved.  The 
first  species  was  discovered  by  Darwin.  Fur 
yellowish -grey,  mixed  with  black,  throat  and 
belly  pale  yellow,  rump  and  feet  white. 
Length  of  head  and  body  about  seven  inches, 
tail  half  as  much  more. 

pelve,  v.t.  [REAVE. J  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to 
pillage. 

relv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reiv(e) ;  -er.]  A  robber, 
specifically,  one  who  lived  on  the  borders 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  lived  by 
stealing  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  opposite 
marches. 

"  A  light  ,  .  .  ia  thrown  on  the  plantations  of  Ulster 
by  certain  bold  Border  reivert."— Dotty  Newt,  May  17, 

rS-jScf ,  •  re-Jecte,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rejecter  (Fr. 
rejeter),  from  Lat.  rejectus,  pa.  par.  of  rtjicio  — 
to  reject:  re- =  back,  again,  and  jacio  =  to 
throw ;  Ital.  rigettare,} 


1.  To  throw  away  as    useless,   worthless, 
vile,  or  bad  ;  to  discard,  to  cast  off  or  away, 
to  renounce. 

2.  To  refuse  to  accept  or  receive  ;  to  despise, 
to  repeL 

"  The  beat  counsels  are  soonest  rejected  by  them."— 
StUlingfleet  :  Sermont,  voL  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant  :  as,  To  reject  a  petition 
or  request. 

*  re  ject  a  ble,  "  rfi-jSct'-I-ble,  «.    [Eng. 
reject  ;  -able.]    Capable  of  being  rejected  ;  fit 
orjieserving  to  be  rejected. 

"  How  far  eligible  .  .  .  and  how  far  rejection."— 
Richardson  :  Clarissa,  t  280. 

re'-Jec-ta-men'-ta,  s.  pi  [Lat.  rejecto  =  to 
throw  away.]  [REJECT.]  Things  thrown  out 
or  away. 

"  Picking  up  its  sustenance  from  the  rejectamenta 
of  the  sea.'  —  Montague  :  Ornithological  Dictionary. 

*  re-jec-ta'-ne'-ous,  a.     [Lat.   rejectaneits, 
from  rejecto  =  to  throw  away,  to  reject  (q.v.).] 
Rejected,  discarded  ;  not  chosen  or  received. 

"  Others  are  impure  aud  profane,  rejectaneout  and 
reprobate  people,  to  whom  God  bearetb  no  good  will 
or  regard.'  —Barrow  ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

rfi-Ject'-er,  *  rS-jSot'-dr,  s.  [Eng.  reject  ; 
•er.]  One  who  rejects  or  refuses. 

"  The  rejectors  ot  it  [Revelation],  therefore,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand." 
—  Warourton:  Workt,  voL  ix,  ser.  13. 

*  re"-JeCt'-I-ble,  O.      [REJECTABLE.] 

rS-jec'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rejectionem, 
accus.  of  rejectio,  from  rejectus,  pa,  par.  of 
rejicio  =  toreject(q.v.).]  Theact  of  rejecting, 
discarding,  renouncing,  or  refusing  ;  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  or  grant  ;  the  state  of  being 
rejected. 

"  Yet  did  they  to  the  last  stand  out  In  their  opposi- 
tion of  him  ana  his  gospel,  even  to  the  Anal  rejection 
of  their  nation."—  Sharp  :  Sermon*,  vol.  1.,  Mr.  10. 

*  re'-jSc-ti'-tlous,  a.     [REJECT.]    Deserving 
of  being  rejected  ;  implying  or  requiring  re- 
jection ;  reject&ble, 

"They  constituted  some  legitimate  and  other  rr- 
."—  Oudwort*.  Sermoni,  p.  23. 


*  rS-Je'cf-Ive,  a.    [Bug.  reject;  -ive.]    Reject- 
ing ;  tending  to  reject  or  cast  away. 

»  r6  Ject-mSnt,    *.     [Eng.   reject;    -ment.] 
Matter  rejected  or  thrown  away. 

r6-Jolee'f  *re-Joise,    *re-Joisse,    *re- 

joyse,  v.i.  <fe  (.  [O.  Fr.  resjois-,  stem  of  pr. 
par.  of  resjoir  (Fr.  rejouir)  =  to  gladden,  to 
rejoice,  from  re-  =  again,  and  esjoir  (Fr.  eiouir) 
=  to  rejoice,  from  Lat.  ex-  =  out,  and  joir 
(Fr.  jouir),  from  Lat  gaudeo  =  to  rejoice.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  be  glad  or  joyful  ;  to  joy  ; 
to  exult;  to  feel  joy  or  gladness  in  a  high 
degree.    (Often  followed  by  at,  in,  on  account 
of,  <fec.) 

"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
tbem  that  weep."—  Aom.  zii.  15. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden  ;  to  fill  with 
joy  or  gladness  ;  to  cause  to  exult,  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

"  Itrrjoi«(ft  my  intellect."—  SAat«/)..-  Love  i  Labour's 
Lott,  v.  1. 

*  2.  To  be.  joyful  at  ;  to  feel  joy  on  account  of. 
"  Ne'er  mother  rejoiced  deliverance  more." 

SHaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  T.  (,. 

*  re-j6l9e'(  «.    [REJOICE,  v.]    The  act  or  state 

of  rejoicing.    (Browne.) 


*.    [Eng.  rejoice;    -ment.] 
The  act" of  rejoicing. 

"  To  the  great  comfort  and  rejoicement  of  them  all." 
—Gvldinge :  Casar,  p.  138. 

re-j6l9'-er,  *  re-Joyc-er,  s.    [Eng.  rejoice), 
v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  rejoices. 

"A  rejoicer  In  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind."—  Taylor;  Rule  of  Living 
Holy. 

2.  One  who  causes  to  rejoice. 

re-jfify'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [REJOICE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive: 

1.  TJhe  act  or  state  of  feeling  joy  or  glad- 
ness ;  joyfulness. 

"  Ofttlmos  their  rejoicing  ends  in  tears,  and  their 
sunshine  in  a  cloud.  —Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt  11. 

2.  The  expression  of  joyfulness  ;  festivity. 

3.  The  subject  of  joy.    (Psalm,  cxix.  111.) 


re-j6l9'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rejoicing;  -ly.] 
With  rejoicing  or  joyfulness  ;  exultingly  ;  joy- 
fully. 

"  She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  b*  merry.* 
— Shakesp. :  Cymbelina,  iii.  (. 

*  re-jole,  v.i.    [REJOICE,  v.]    To  rejoice. 

re-Join',  '  re  joine,  *re-joyne,  v.t.  ft  «. 

[Fr.  rejoindre.]    [JoiN,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  join  again;    to  reunite  again  after 
separation. 

"  The  young  tendrons  or  springs  of  the  wild  olive, 
being  boiled  and  laid  too  with  honey,  do  rejoynn  and 
reunite  the  akin  of  the  head."—/'.  Holland:  Plinta. 
bk.  xxiii..  ch.  IT. 

2.  To  join  the  company  of  again ;  to  asso- 
ciate one's  self  with  again. 

"  Receive  the  one.  and  soon  the  other 
Will  follow  to  rejoin  his  brother." 

Cooper:  Terpsichore. 

3.  To  answer ;  to  say  in  answer;  to  reply 
(with  a  clause  as  object). 

"  For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend. 
Rejoin  d  the  matron." 

Dry  den;  Bind  A  Panther,  ii.  148. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  To  answer  to  a  reply ;  to 
reply. 

2.  Law :  To  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiffs  replication. 

re-Join'-der,  *  re-Joyn-der,  *re-Joyn- 
dre,  s.     [Fr.  rejoindre  —  to  rejoin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    An  answer  to  a  reply ;  a 
reply  or  answer  generally. 

"  His  late  rejoynder  written  against  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury."— Fox :  Martyri,  p.  1,766. 

2.  Law :  The  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff's  replication,  being  the  fourth  stage 
in  the  pleadings  in  an  action.    It  is  followed 
by  a  surrejoinder  (q.v.). 

"  The  replication  must  support  the  declaration,  and 
the  rejoinder  must  support  the  pita,  without  depart- 
ing out  of  it."—BlacXxtone :  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  1L 

*  rc  join'  -dor,   *  re-joyn-der,  v.i.     [RE- 
JOINDER, s.]    To  make  reply;  to  reply. 

"  Nathan  shall  rejoynder  with  a  Thou  art  the  man." 
— Hammond  :  Work*,  it.  604. 

*  re-Join -dure,  «.     [REJOIN.]     The  act  of 

rejoining  or  joining  again. 

"  Beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure." 

Shakesp.  :  Trail  HI  *  Oressida,  IT.  4. 

*  re-joint',  *  re-joynt,  v.t.    [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eng.  joint  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  joint  anew  ;  to  reunite  the  joints  ot 

"  Ezeklel  saw  dry  bones  rejoynted  and  reinspired 
with  lif  e.w— Barrow  :  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  FleA. 

2.  To  fill  up  the  joints  of,  as  of  stones  or 
bricks  in  buildings,  when  the  mortar  has  been 
displaced  by  age  or  the  action  of  the  weather. 

*  rS-jolt',  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A  reacting  or  repeated  jolt  or  shock. 

"  These  inward  rejoltt  and  recoilluga  of  the  mind.1* — 
South.-  Sermons. 

*re*-J61t',  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  jolt,  shake,  or  shock  again;  to 
rebound. 

*  rS-journ',    *  re-journe,   v.t.     [Fr.    re- 
ajourner,  from  re-  =  again,  back,  and  adjourner 
=  to  adjourn  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  adjourn ;  to  postpone  or  put  off  to  a 
future  day  or  hearing  ;  to  defer,  to  delay. 

"  I  am  right  sorry  that  my  coming  to  Venice  Is  re- 
Journed  a  month  or  two  longer.  —Reliquiae  Wot- 
tonianas,  p.  "02. 

2.  To  send  for  information,  proof,  or  the 
like ;  to  refer.  , 

"  To  the  Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejoume  all  such 
atheistical  spirits,"— Burton;  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  27. 

*  rS-joura'-ment,  s.     [REJOURN.]    An  ad* 
journment,  a  postponement. 

"  The  Praetors  being  his  Judges,  and  favouring 
Verres,  had  made  so  many  rejournments  and  deUys, 
that  tbey  had  driven  it  off  to  the  hut  day  of  hearing." 
—fforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  718. 

*  re-Judge',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  judge,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  judge  or  examine  again  ;  to  re- 
examine  ;  to  call  to  a  new  trial  and  decision. 

"Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace." 

Pope  :  Efr.  tn  Harley,  \.  80. 

*  re-ju'-ven-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  re-  =  again,  and 
juvenis  =  young.]    To  make  young  again  ;  to 
restore  to  youth. 

*  re-ju-ven-es'-9once,    *  re-ju-ven- 

jf,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  juvenea- 


boil,  boy ;  po'iit,  jo^Vl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  fi 
-oian,  -tian  .-.  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,    sion  —  g^ft",    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,    die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rejuvenescent— relative 


tttn-e  (q.v.),]     The  state  of  being  or  becoming 
joung  again  ;  a  renewing  of  youth. 

"  Tliat  sudden  rejuvenetcence  of  th«  old  student"— 
OtwMr.  Dec.  20.  1886. 

U  Rejuvenescence  of  a  cell: 

lint.  :  The  renewal  of  a  c.ell  ;  the  formation 
of  a  single  new  cell  from  the  protoplasm  of  a 
cell  already  in  existence.  (Thome.) 

*  re-Ju-ven-eV-9ent,   a.     [Pref.   re-,   and 
Eug.  juvenescent  (q.v.).]    Being  or  becoming 
young  again. 

"The  Crawley  Home  In  Great  Gaunt  Street  was 

quite  rvjuvi-Hftcntt,  and  ready   for  the  receytiou  of 
Sir  fi^A."  -Thackeray  :  Vanity  Fair  (ed.  1*8«).  ii.  lit. 

*re-Ju'-vfin-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  re-  again,  and 
juwnis  =  young.)  To  make  young  again  ;  to 

rejuvenate. 

*  rcke,  v.t.    [REEK.] 

*  rek-en,  v.L  or  i.    [BECKON.] 

re-kin'  -die,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
kindle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle  again  or  anew  ;  to  set  on  fire 
again. 

"  Dow  not  this  wise  philosopher  aasert 
The  radlaut  sun's  extinguUh'd  every  night, 
And  every  morn,  rekimiled,  diirta  his  light?" 

ttlackmore  :  Croatian,  Iv. 

2.  To  inflame  or  rouse  anew  or  afresh. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  inflamed  or  roused 
anew. 

"  Straight  her  rekindling  eye*  reenme  their  are." 
Thornton  :  To  the  Prince  of  WaUt. 

•re-kins',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  king 
(q.v.).]  To  make  king  again;  to  restore  to 
the  rank  or  position  of  a  king. 

"  You  hassard  lease,  rekinging  him." 
Warner  :  Albion*  England,  bk.  lit.  ch.  zvL 

*rekke,  v.i.    [RECK.] 

*  re  knowl  edge  (fc  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.   knowledge  (q.v.).]      To  confess   a 
knowledge  of  ;  to  acknowledge. 

"Bat  tn  that  yon  bare  reknowledged  Jesus  Crlete 
theautorofaaluacion."—  Udal:  Luke  ii. 

*  re  -lade',  v.t.      [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng.    lade 
(q.v.).]    To  lade  or  load  again  ;  to  reload. 

re-laid',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [RELAY,  v.] 


s'  (s  silent),  *.     [Fr.] 
Fort.  :  A  narrow  walk,  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
width,  left  withuut  the  rampart  to  receive 
the  earth  which  may  be  washed  down,  and 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  ditch. 

*  re-  la-mcnt',    v.t.      [Pref.    rr,~,   and    Eng. 
lament,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  lament  over  ayain. 
"  They  find  enough,  ah  !  without  mine, 
To  relantent  their  own*." 

Cyprian  Academy  (1647).  ii.  42. 

re-land',  v.t.  &  i.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  land,  v. 

(q-v.)O 

A.  Trans.  :  To  land  again  ;  to  set  or  put 
again  on  land  or  shore. 

"Clandestinely  refunded  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country."  —  Smith:   Wf  tilth  of  Motion*,  bk.  v..  ch,  11. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  on  shore  again  after 
having  embarked. 

•rS-lapS'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  relapse);  -abU.] 
Capable  of  relapsing  ;  liable  to  relapse. 

re-lapse',  v.t.    [Lat.  relapsus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 

labur  —  to  slide  back  :  re-  =  back,  aud  labor  = 
to  glide.] 

*  1.  To  slip  back  ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  turn 
tack. 

"  Yon  alto  your  hold,  and  change  your  tide, 
Rtlaptmg  from  a  necessary  guide  " 

Drifden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  IL  4M. 

2.  To  fall  or  slip  back  into  a  former  bad 
state  or  practice  ;  to  backslide. 

"They  enter  Into  the  justified  state,  and  to  continue 
all  nloiig.  unless  they  relapte."—  Waterlaad  :  Workt, 

3.  To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery  or 
convalescence  ;  to  suffer  a  relapse  in  health. 

T$-lapse',  s.     [RELAPSE,  v.] 

1.  A  falling  or  sliding  back,  especially  into 
a  former  bad  state  of  morals,  practice,  or 
health  ;  repression  from  convalescence  or 
recovery  to  ill-health  or  sickness  ;  backsliding. 

"  I  dare  defy  the  malice  of  my  stars 
Tu  cause  H  new  relapte  into  distemper." 

Tuke:  Adventures  of  Five  Mourt,  v. 

*2.  One  who  has  fallen  back  into  vice  or 
error;  specif.,  one  who  has  fallen  back  into 
error  after  having  recanted  it. 


re  lapsed ,  a.    [RELAPSE,  v.] 

Roman  Church, :  Applied  to  a  heretic  who, 
after  recanting  his  errors,  relapses  into  them 
again. 

*'  Indeuouring  hfmselfe  to  declare  that  Eugenlua 
was  not  reiujJttd."—flojc :  Martyrs,  p.  616. 

re  laps  -er,  s.  [Eng.  relapse),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  relapses  into  vice  or  error. 

"Of  indignation  lastly, at  those speculative relaptert 
that  have,  out  of  policy  or  guiltineue,  abandoned  a 
ktiowne  and  received  truth. "-flp.  Hall:  tit.  Paul'* 
Combat. 

r6  laps  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RELAPSE,  v.] 

relapsing  -fever,  s. 

Patkol.  :  An  epidemic  contagious  fever  due 
to  spirilla-  in  the  blood,  developed  by  squalor, 
poverty,  and  bad  hygienic  conditions.  The 
invasion  is  sudden,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  107*  to  108*  at  first  without  remission, 
then  rapid  subsidence  withia  a  week,  followed 
by  a  relapse  usually  within  seven  days  of  the 
first  attack,  generally  between  the  third  and 
fifth  days.  Unless  com  plica  tiims  exist,  the 
prognosis  is  good,  and  the  mortality  very 
slight.  It  Is  common  in  Ireland. 

re  late',  v.t.  &  £.  [Fr.  relater  =  to  relate,  from 
Low  Lat.  reiato  —  to  relate,  from  Lat.  relatus, 
pa,  par.  of  re/ero  =  to  bring  back,  to  relate  : 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  fero  =  to  bring ;  8p. 
relater.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore. 

"  Both  light  of  heren  and  strength  of  nun  rtlat*.' 
Spenter ;  F.  Q.,  II I.  Tin,  51. 

*  2.  To  refer  or  ascribe,  as  to  a  source  or 
origin. 

3.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  recite,  to  rehearse, 
to  describe. 

*  Relate  j-our  wrong*. " 

Shatetp. :  ileaturefor  Meatwe,  r.  L 

*  4.  To  refer,  to  enroll. 

"Canonised  aud  related  into  th«  number  of  saints," 
—Becon  :  Workt,  9.  137. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  have  reference  or  regard  ;  to  refer ;  to 
have  relation  ;  to  have  a  certain  meaning  or 
force  when  considered  in  connection  with 
something  else. 


*  2.  To  make  reference ;  to  take  account 
(FulUr.) 

*HTo  relate  one's  self:  To  vent  one's  thoughts 
In  words. 

"  A  man  were  better  relate  himtet/  to  a  statue,  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  tiaother."—  Bacon, 

re  -lat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RELATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Recited,  narrated,  told,  rehearsed. 

2.  Allied  by  kindred  or  consanguinity ;  con- 
nected by  blood  or  alliance. 

3.  Standing  in  a  certain  relation  or  connec- 
tion ;  connected  :  as,  The  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  are  closely  related. 

TL  Music:  The  same  as  RELATIVE  (q.v.). 

r£  Int'-e'd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  related ;  -nets.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  related. 

rS-lat'-er,  *.     [Eng.  relate);  -er.]     One  who 
relates  or  narrates  ;  a  narrator,  a  describer. 

"  We  find  report  a  poor  relater,'' 

Beaum.  A  fltt. :  Itland  Prince**,  L  L 

re  la'-tlon.  *  re  la  ci  on,  *  re-la-cy-on, 

s.  [Fr.  relation,  from  relater  =  to  relate  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  relation  ;  Ital.  relazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  relating,  narrating,  or  telling  ; 
recital,  narration,  account,  rehearsal. 

"  Ther  made  relacyon  of  that  they  bad  done."— 
Berneri:  Froistart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xxxiii. 

2.  That  which  is  related,  narrated,  or  told ; 
a  narrative,  an  account. 

3.  Respect,  reference,  regard.      (Generally 
in  the  phrase,  in  relation  to.) 

"  The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty." 

Shaketp. :    Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  1. 

4.  Connection  perceived  or  imagine^ between 
things ;  the  condition  of  being  such  or  such 
in  respect  to  something  else. 

"  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing  that  it 
does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  aet  it  by  another,  and 
carry  Ita  view  from  one  to  tother;  this  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  respect."— Locke  :  Human 
Under  Handing,  bk.  ii..  ch.  »xv. 


5.  Connection  by  kinship  or  consanguinity  | 
relationship  ;  tie  by  birth  or  marriage. 

"  Are  we  not  to  pity  aud  supply  the  poor,  thottffc 
they  have  no  relation  to  us."— Sprat ;  Sermoni. 

6.  One  who  is  connected  by  kinship  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  a  relative ;  a  kinsman  or  kins- 
wouian. 

Friends  aa  ye  are,  and  near  relation!  too." 
fawkei.  Apolionittt  Khoditu ;  Argonautta,  U. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  direct  conformity  to   each 
other,  and  to  the  whole,  of  the  different  part* 
of  a  building. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  a  relator,  at  whose  Instance  RD 
Information  is  allowed  to  be  filed. 

"  The  statute  ft  Ann.  c.  30,  penult*  an  Information 
In  nature  of  quo  warranto  to  bo  brought  with  leave  uf 
the  Court,  at  the  relation  of  any  person  desiring  U 
prosecute  the  same  (who  is  then  styled  the  relator) 
against  any  person  usurping.  Intruding  Into,  or  un- 
lawfully  Holding  any  franchise  or  office  In  any  city."— 
BlacJutimi :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  cb.  17. 

(2)  When    two   different    things    or   other 
things  are  accounted  as  one,  and  by  some  act 
done,  the  thing  subsequent  is  said  to  take 
effect  by  relation  from  the  time  preceding. 

3.  Logic:  One  of  the  ten  predicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance. 

4.  Math.:  Ratio,  proportion.  Two  quantities 
are  said  to  be  related  to  each  other  when  they 
have  anything  in  common,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  compared  with  each  other. 

H  Inharmonic  relation :  [INHARMONIC,  1J. 

re-la'-tiou-al,  (i.    [Eng.  relation;  -al] 
*  1.  Having  relation  or  kindred  ;  related. 
2.  Indicating  a  relation,  aa  a  relational  part 
of  speech,  as  contradistinguished  from  no* 
tioual.    The  pronoun,  preposition,  and  con- 
junction are  relational  parts  of  speech. 

•  rg-la'-tion-fot, «.    [Eng.  relation;  -id.]   A 
relation,  a  relative. 

rS-la'-tton-ahlp,  *.    [Eng.  relation;  -ship.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  related  by 
kindred,  affinity  or  other  alliance  or  connec- 
tion. 

"  That  partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or  of  relation- 
thip.'—Snox :  Zitayt,  No.  166. 

2.  A  tie  of  kindred  or  affinity. 

•  rel-a-tist,  *.  [Eng.  relate);  -ist,}  A  relative, 

"  It  puts  BO  large  a  distance  twfxt  the  tongue  and 
the  benrt.  that  they  art  seldom  relatutt." — Hotoett: 
Vocal  t'orett,  p.  1ft 

rel'-£-tIve,  *  rel  a-tlf,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  retatif, 
from  relater  =  to  relate  (q.v.);  8p.,  Port,  • 
Ital.  relative.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Having  relation,  reference,  or  respect  to 
or  bearing  on  something ;  relevant,  pertinent; 
having  close  connection. 

"  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  thU."    Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ii  «. 

2.  Depending  upon  or  incident  to  relation ; 
not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself ;  considered 
as  belonging  to  or  respecting  something  else. 

"  Relative  rights  of  persons  are  Incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  In  various  relation* 
to  each  other."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  11..  ch.  l. 

IL  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
or  refers  to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  which  is  called  the  antecedent: 
as,  a  relative  pronoun.  [B.  IL  1.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  two  things  having  a  certain  rela- 
tion ;  something  considered  in  its  relation  to 
something  else. 

2.  A  person  connected  by  kinship  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  a  person  allied  by  blood;  a  rela- 
tion ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

"  Our  friends  and  relative*  stand  weeping  by." 

Pomfret:  Protpcct  of  Death. 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word  or  phrase,  called  its 
antecedent ;   a  word  which  refers  back  to  a 
sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a 
series  of  sentences,  constituting  its  antece- 
dent ;  a  relative  pronoun.     [PRONOUN.] 

"  The  relative  pronouns  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  connectives  by  which  we  bind  together 
eennrate  Assertions,  making  a  period  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  loose  aggregation  of  phrases.  They  are 
pronouns  with  conjunctive  force;  they  fasten  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antecedent  an  assortl'.R  which  would 
otherwise  he  connected  with  it  only  by  implication." — 
Whitney  ;  Life  *  Growth  of  Language,  p.  95. 

2.  Logic :  A  relative  term. 


ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


relatively— releasement 
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relative  chord,  «. 

Music  :  A  common  chord  made  up  of  notes 
taken  from  the  scale ;  as,  the  chords  of  i» 
minor,  E  minor,  F  major,  o  major  and  A  minor 
are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of  c,  these 
being  the  only  common  chords  which  can  be 
made  from  the  scale  of  c. 

relative -chronology,  9. 

Gtol.  :  The  fixing  the  date  of  one  geological 
event  relatively  to  that  of  another.  Thus  a 
certain  geological  event  is  stated  to  have  been 
pre-glacial,  and  another  post-glacial ;  but  how 
many  years  elapsed  since  the  one  or  the  other 
took  place  is  unknown.  [CHRONOLOGY,  H  9.] 

relative  -  gravity,  «.  The  same  as 
SPECIFIC-GRAVITY  (q,v.). 

relative-key,  s. 

Music:  A  key  whose  first,  third,  and  fifth 
degrees  form  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  of  the  key  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  D 
minor,  E  minor,  F  major,  o  major,  and  A  minor 
are  relative  keys  of  c;  the  first,  third,  nnd 
fifth  of  each  of  these  scales  forming  one  of  the 
relative  chords  of  c. 

relative-mode,  5. 

Mttsic ;  The  mode  which  the  composer  Inter- 
weaves with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of 
the  harmony. 

relative-motion,  a.  The  change  of  the 
relative  place  of  a  moving  body,  with  respect 
to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 

relative-place,  *.  Tliat  part  of  space 
which  is  considered  with  regard  to  other  ad- 
jacent objects. 

relative-term,  s. 

Ixw/ic:  A  term  which  Implies  relation,  as 
master,  servant,  husband,  wife. 

relative-time,  *.  The  sensible  measure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 

rfil'-a-tive-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  relative ;  -ly.]  In 
a  relative  manner ;  as  respecting  something 
else  ;  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else  ;  not  absolutely  ;  comparatively. 

"  Not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  lew."— Oven  : 
Clati.  Mammalia,  p.  81. 

r 61 -a -live  ness,  s.  [Eng.  relative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  relative  or  of 
having  relation ;  relativity. 

Te'l-a-tfv'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  relativ(t);  -Uy.] 
The  same  as  RELATIVENESS  (q.v.). 

"  The  mppoted  influence  o!  the  relativity  of  know- 
ledge,  "-flri*.  Quart «r(*  Ke*i«V,  vol.  1  vil.,  j>.  Ul  (1873). 

re  la  tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  relatus,  pa.  par.  of 
refero  =  to  relate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  La-rig. :  One  who  relates  or  nar- 
rates ;  a  narrator,  a  reciter. 

"  A  known  person  in  the  relator't  coun try." — Boyle  : 
WoriU,  til.  W. 

2.  Law:  A  private  person,  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and  in 
whose  behalf  certain  writs  are  issued ;  a  prose- 
cutor. 

"  Every  rrlatvr  shall  give  security  not  only  to  prose- 
cute tbe  information  with  effect,  but  also  to  pay  costs 
to  the  defendant  in  caw  he  tie  Acquitted  thereon."— 
Kackiton* ;  Comment.,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  24. 

f  rS-la'-trix,  5.    [The  fern,  form  of  Lat.  refa- 
tor(q.v.).] 
Law :  A  female  relator  (q.v.). 

re'-lax',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  relaxo,  from  re-  —  back, 
and    laxo  =  to   loosen  ;    laxus  •=  loose  ;    FT. 
relaxer;  Sp,  &  Port,  relaxar;  Ital.  relassare, 
rUassare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  make  slack  or  less  tense 
or  rigid  ;  to  loosen. 

"  Horror  chill 

Ran  through  hi*  veins,  and  all  his  joint*  relax'd," 
.Vilf;n  :  P.  7...  ix.  891. 

2.  To  make  less  dense,  thick,  or  close ;  to 
open  out. 

"  Nor  ierr'd  it  to  relax  their  nerried  filet." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Vi.  599. 

8.  To  make  less  strict,  severe,  or  rifforous  ; 
to  abate,  to  remit,  to  modify,  to  moderate. 

"  Not  till  that  dav  shall  Jove  relax  hia  rage, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  enK.'wr. ' 

Pop* :  Homer ;  Iliad  iv.  79. 

4.  To  relieve  from  constipation ;  to  open  or 
loosen,  as  the  bowels. 

5.  To  remit,  abate,  or  lessen  in  respect  to 
attention,  application,  effort,  or  exertion  :  as, 
To  relax  one  s  efforts. 


*  6.  To  relieve  from  close  attention  or  ap- 
plication ;  to  aflbrd  relaxation  to  ;  to  divert.  : 
as,  Conversation  relaxes  the  mind  of  a  student. 

*  7.  To  diminish,  to  abate  ;  to  take  away. 

"  He  may  not  afterwards  find  reason  to  add  or  relax 
therefrom.1  '—  Search:  Light  of  Xa.tu.re,  voL  iL,  pL  iti., 
ch.  xx  iv. 

*  8.  To  hand  over;  to  turn  over.  (Prescott.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  become  loose,  or  Itss  tense  or  rigid. 
"  I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 
The  strings  their  forn.er  aid  reJ  uae," 

Byron  :  f\om  Anacreon. 

*  2.  To  abate  in  severity  ;  to  become  less 
strict,  severe,  or  rigorous. 

3.  To  remit  in  attention  or  application  ;  to 
unbend  ;  to  take  relaxation. 

*  re-lax',  a.  &,  s.    [RELAX,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Relaxed,  loosened. 

"The  motion  and  activity  of  the  body  .coustiteth 
chiefly  in  the  sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind 
bloweth,  are  more  relax."—  Bacon  :  Hat.  Hitt,,  f  SSL 

B.  As  subst.  :  Relaxation. 

"Tis  not  denyed  but  labours  and  cares  may  nave 
their  retaxet  and  recreations,"—  fettham  ;  Retolttet, 
pt  ii.,  res.  58. 

*  re-lax'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  relax;  -able.}    Cap- 
able of  being  relaxed  or  omitted  ;  admitting 
of  relaxation. 

"  Suppose  it  be  rtlaxabl*  to  him  by  some  pardon."  — 
Barrow  :  Sermon*,  vol.  iL,  «er.  U. 

rS-lax'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  relaxant,  pr.  par.  of 
relaxo  ="to  relax  (q.v.).]  A  medicine  which 
relaxes  or  opens. 

*  rS-lax'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  relaxatust  pa.  par. 
of  relaxo  =  to  relax  (q.v.).]    To  relax. 

"  Man's  body  re.laxa.ted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  tbe 
iummer."—  Venner  ;  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Lonyam, 

p.  265. 

re-lax-a'-tion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  relaxa- 
tionem,  accus.  of  relaxatio,  from  relaxatus, 
pa.  par.  of  relaxo  =  to  relax  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  relaxa- 
tion; Ital.  relassazione,  rllassazione.} 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  making  less  tense 
or  rigid  ;  the  state  of  being  relaxed  or  loos- 
ened ;  a  diminution  of  tension,  closeness,  firm- 
ness or  rigidity. 

"  Relaxation  of  the  languid  frame." 

Cowp*r   .-  Talk.  1.  81. 

2.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  moderating  in 
strictness,  severity,  or  rigour. 

"  Abatement*  and  relaxation*  of  the  law§  of  Chriit." 
—  Watorland:  Worki,  vl.  ». 

3.  A  remission  or  abatement  of  effort,  ap- 
plication, or  attention  :  as,  the  relaxation  of 
one's  efforts. 

4.  The  act  of  refreshing,  or  recreating  ;  an 
occupation  or  state  intended  to  give  relief  to 
mind  or  body  after  effort  ;  a  recreation. 

"  For  what  kings  d«em  a  toll,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  ii  relaxation  and  mere  play." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  ISC. 


II.  Pathol.  :  Laxity,  absence  of  tension, 
firmness,  or  tone  in  the  muscles,  &c.,  or  in 
the  system  generally. 

1[  Letters  of  relaxation  : 

Scots  Law:  Letters  passing  the  signet, 
whereby  a  debtor  was  relieved  from  the  horn, 
that  is  from  personal  diligence,  Such  letters 
are  not  now  employed  in  civil  cases,  but  in 
criminal  prosecutions.  One  who  has  been 
outlawed  may  apply  to  the  court  of  justiciary 
for  letters  of  relaxation  reponing  him  against 
the  sentence. 

*  re-lax'-a-tfve,  a.  &  *.    [O.  Fr.  relaxatif.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  relaxing  ;  laxative. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  medicine  or  other  thing  which  has 
power  to  relax  ;  a  laxative  medicine. 

'*  You  must  use  relaxntivet." 

BenJonton:  Magnetic  Lady. 

2.  That  which  affords  relaxation  ;  a  relaxa- 
tion. 

re-lay",  *  re-laye,  •*.     [Fr.  rttais  =  a  relay  ; 
prob.   from  Low  Lat.   relaxus  =  loose,   lax  ; 
Lat.  relaxo  =  to  relax  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  provided  or  kept 
in  store  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  successive  stages. 

"  Change  of  follies  and  relays  of  Joy." 

Young  :  Jftght  Thoughts,  II.  550. 

2.  Specif.,  a  supply  or  set  of  fresh  horsrs 
placed  at  certain  stages  on  the  road  in  readi- 


ness to  relieve  others,  so  that  the  traveller 
may  proceed  without  delay. 

"  The  king,  huwever,  and  the  great  officers  of  state, 
were  able  to  command  relayt,"— Macaulay  :  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

*  3.  A  fresh  set  of  horses,  or  hounds,  or 
both,  placed  in  readiness  at  certain  places  to 
be  used  to  relieve  others,  in  case  the  game 
pursued  came  that  way. 

"  [They)  now  dispose  their  choice  retayt 
Of  hone  and  hounds,  each  like  each  <.ttirr  fleet" 
havenant  :  Gondibert.  i.  3. 

II.  Telegr. :  A  device  for  enablingteleprnphie 
messages  to  be  sent  over  very  long  distances. 
The  whole  line  is  divided  into  sections,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  a  relay.  This  con- 
sists simply  of  an  electro-magnetic  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  first  current,  enfeebled  ny 
travelling  over  the  first  section  of  the  line,  is 
only  used  to  send  a  current  from  a  fresh 
battery  on  to  the  next. 

If  Relay  of  ground :  Ground  laid  up  in  fal- 
low. (Richardson.) 

relay-magnet,  B.    [RELAY,  IL] 

re-lay,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lay  (q.v.).;} 
To  lay  again  :  as,  To  relay  a  pavement. 

rSl'-bun,  s.  [The  Chilian  name.]  The  rpofr 
of  Calceolaria  arachnoidea  collected  in  Chili  to- 
dye  woollen  cloth  crimson. 

*  re  leas   a-ble,    *  re  lease  -a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  release);  -able.]    Capable  of* being  re- 
leased or  remitted. 

"Such  [imposts!  being  not  releateable." — Drayton: 
Poly-Olbion,  s.  11.  (Illust.) 

re  lease  (1),  *  re  lose,  *  re-lesse,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  relessier  (Fr.  relaisser\  from  Lat. 
relaxo  =  to  relax  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  set  loose  again  ;  to  set  free  from  re- 
straint, confinement,  or  servitude;  to  liber- 
ate, to  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

'*  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
thee,  ami  have  power  to  rtleate  theeT  '—John  xix.  10. 

2.  To  free  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
other  eviL 

3.  To  free  from  obligation  or  penalty :  as, 
To  release  another  from  a  debt. 

4.  To  quit,  to  remit,  to  let  go,  as  a  legal 
claim ;  to  discharge  or  relinquish  as  a  right 
to  lands   or   tenements  by  conveying  it  to 
another  who  has   some    right  or    estate  In 
possession. 

*  5.  To  let  go,  to  cancel.    (Deut.  xv.  2.) 

*  6.  To  relax,  to  slacken. 

"  It  may  not  seem  hard.  If  In  ca*M  of  necessity. 
certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released, 
rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  th« 
general  rigor  thereof."—  Booker:  Eeeltt,  Polity. 

re  lease  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lea,*.  T. 
(q.v.).]  To  lease  again  or  anew. 

re  lease   "re  Ices,  *re  les,  *  re -lose.  *. 

[RELEASK  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  releasing,  liberating,  or  freeing 
from  rnstraint,  confinement,  or  servitude  ;  the 
state  of  being  released  ;  liberation. 

2.  Liberation  or  freeing  from  pain,  care, 
trouble,  grief,  or  other  evil. 

3.  Liberation  or  discharge  from  obligation, 
penalty,  responsibility,  or  claim  of  any  kind  ; 
acquittance. 

"Our  pardon  must  include  a  releate  from  both."— 
Scott:  ChrUtian  Life,  pt  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  discharge  of  a  right ;  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  by  which    estates,   rights, 
titles,  entries,  actions,  and  other  things  are 
extinguished  and  discharged,  and  sometimes 
transferred,   abridged,  or  enlarged  ;   and,  in 
general,  it  signifies  a  person's  giving  up  or 
discharging  the  right   or   action  he  has,  or 
claims  to  have,  against  another  or  his  lands. 

"  Releiites  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a  man's 
right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another  that  hath  some 
former  Mtate  In  poaseision."—  Biackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  11.,  ch.  20. 

2.  Steam-eng.  :  The  opening  of  the  exhaust- 
port  before  the  stroke  i*  finished  to  lessen  the 
back-pressure. 

re -leas  ee',  s.    [Eng.  releasfe),  v. ;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  a  release  is  given  ; 
a  relessee. 

»  re-lease'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  release ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  releasing,  liberating,  or  freeing,  aa 
from  confinement,  obligation,  penalty,  Ac. ; 
release. 

"I  am  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  rfleatcmtnt 
of  ao  \\\M\y."-~IIoa<ell:  Letters,  bk.  ii..  let.  81. 


"£ ;  polit,  Jo^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $hls ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -uiou  —  r.huu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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releaser— relict 


re*-leasr  er,  *  re-lees-er,  s.  [Eng.  rekaa(e\ 
v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  releases. 

rS-leas'-or,  *.    [Eng.  release),  v. ;  -or.] 

taw :  One  who  gives  or  grants  a  release  ;  a 
relessor. 

*  re-lees,  s.    [RELEASE,  *.] 

•re-lefe,  *  re-Ieef.  *  re -let  * re-leit 
*  re-leve.  *  re-liefe,  •  re-llf.  *  re-lyve, 

*.     [RELIKF.]     That  which  id  left;  the  re- 
mains, the  remainder ;  refuse. 

" Th«  rrtei/gadi  r  thai  In  bepea."    Curtor  Jlundi,  13.611. 

reT~£-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  relegatus,  pa.  par.  of 
reltgo  =  to  send  away,  despatch,  remove  :  re- 
=  back,  away,  and  lego  =  to  send  ;  Fr.  releguer; 
Bp.  &  Port  relegar;  Ital.  relegare.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  to  send  out  of  the  way ; 
to  banish  or  consign  to  some  obscure  position 
or  destination. 

"  We  have  not  relegated  religion  to  obscure  munici- 
palities or  rustic  Village!."— Burke  :  French  Revolution. 

*  2.  To  send  into  exile  ;  tn  cause  to  remove 
to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome  for  a  certain 
time. 

rel-e-ga'  tion,  *.  [Lat.  relfgatio,  from  rele- 
gatia,  pa.  par.  of  relego  —  to  relegate  (q.  v. ) ;  Fr. 
relegation;  8p.  relegation;  Ital.  reUgazione.] 
The  act  of  relegating  ;  banishment,  exile. 

"Tiic  Nicene  father*  procured  •  temporary  decree 
for  hi*  rd*a<ttion,"—Bp.  Taylor :  Liberty  of  Propfie- 
ti/ing,  (Ep.  Dad.) 

r6-l6nt,  tJ.i.  ft  t.     [Fr.  roi*iUir  =  to  slacken, 

to  abate,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  =  again ;  a  (Lat. 

ad),  and  Lat   lentus  =  slack,  slow,   pliant, 

akin  tofeni«  =  soft,  smooth,  pliant.]  [LENIENT.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  become  soft  in  substance ;  to  soften ; 
to  become  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  to  give. 

*2.  To  melt,  to  deliquesce,  to  dissolve. 

"Prom  the  snow-heap'd  Alp*. 

To  reraal  ton*  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine.* 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  Iv.  888. 

*  3.  To  become  less  intense ;  to  relax,  to 
moderate. 

"  The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  and  In  mch 
relentingg  of  fire.  **  they  call  their  nealing  heat*."  — 
iJtgby  :  On  Bodiet. 

4.  To  become  less  harsh,  severe,  cruel,  or 
obdurate ;    to    become    more    mild,    tender- 
hearted, or  forgiving ;  to  soften  in  temper ; 
to  yield  ;  to  give  way. 

"  Oh.  then,  at  l«t  rt'.ent :  U  there  110  pl*ce 
Left  for  repentance T"  Milton.  P.  L.,  IT.  T». 

*  6.  To  stop ;  to  leave  off. 

"  Tet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relfnt." 
Spenter:  /-.«..  IV.  ii.  IB. 

»B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  slacken,  to  relax,  to  abate,  to  moder- 
ate.   (Spenser:  F.  Q,t  III.  iv.  49.) 

2.  To  give  up  ;  to  relax,  to  remit 

"  There '3  uo  discourage ment 
Shall  make  him  once  relent 
His  first  avowed  Intent 
To  be  a  pilgrim." 

ISunyun  :  Pilgrim't  Proyreu,  pt.  11. 

5.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"All  his  body  shulde  be  dyssolued  and  relented  into 
•alte  dropes."— Elyot ;  Qovertiour,  bk.  it,  ch.  xii. 

4.  To  soften,  to  mollify. 

"The  cruell  hart  that  he  bare  toward  the  childe  was 
elerely  thereby  relented,"— Goldynge  :  Juttine,  to.  8. 

5.  To  repent,  to  be  sorry  for,  to  regret. 

"  She  inly  sorry  was,  and  ga»  relent 
What  she  had  said."     Spemer :  P.  Q.,  III.  vi.  as. 

*  rS-lent',  s.    [RELENT,  v.}    Remission,  stay, 
delay. 

"  N'e  rested,  till  she  came  without  relent 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  aa  she  was  bent." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  V.  vlL  «. 

re-lent'-less,  a.  [Eng.  relent;  -less.]  In- 
capable of  relenting;  unpitying,  hard-hearted ; 
unmoved  by  kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  for 
the  sufferings  or  distresses  of  others ;  un- 
relenting, merciless,  pitiless,  obdurate. 

"  ilelentlett  sweep*  the  stroke  of  fate." 

Longfellow :  Coplai  de  Manrique, 

re'-lent'-leSB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  relentless;  -ly.] 
In  a  relentless  or  pitiless  manner ;  without 
pity  or  compassion. 

*  re  lent' -less-ness,    s.      [Eng.    relentless ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  relentless. 

*  re'-lent'-ment,    s.     [Eng.    relent;   -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  relenting. 

re-les-see',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lessee 
(q.v.).] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  arelease  is  granted. 


re-les-sor,  «.    [Pref.    r*-,    and  Eng.    lessor 

<q-v.).J 

Law  :  The  person  who  executes  a  release. 

re-le"t,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  let,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  let  again  or  anew,  as  a  house  ;  to  sublet. 

"  To  hire  land,  and  even  to  purchase  It.  for  the 
purpose  of  reletting  in  portions  to  poor  and  Industri- 
ous inhabitant*,"—  St.  Jamct't  Gazette,  Sept  23,  1885. 

reT-S-van-cy,  *  rfil'-^-vanye,  *.     [Eng. 
relevant;  -cy,  -ce.] 

1.  Ordinary  language  : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  affording  relief 
or  aid. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relevant  or 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand  or  the  point 
at  issue  ;  applicableness,  pertinence. 

"  The  matter  of  the  charge  which  Is  here  called  the 
'  relevancy  of  the  Bible,'  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers." 
—  Burnet:  Own  Timet  (an.  1709). 

IL  Scots  Law:  Fitness  or  sufficiency  to 
bring  about  a  decision.  The  relevancy  of  the 
libel  is  the  justice  and  sufficiency  of  the 
matters  therein  stated  to  warrant  a  decree  in 
the  terms  asked.  The  relevancy  of  the  de- 
fence is  the  Justice  of  the  allegation  therein 
made  to  elide  the  conclusion  of  the  libel,  and 
to  warrant  a  decree  of  absolutor. 

rel   e-  van  t,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  relever  =  to 
raise  up,  to  assist  ;   Lat.   relevo  =  to  lift  up 
again  :  re-  —  again,  and  levo  =  to  lift] 
L  Ordinary  Langttage: 

*  1.  Lit.  :  Relieving,  assisting,  lending  aid  or 
support 

"  To  make  oar  probations  and  argument!  relevant." 
—King  CharUt  :  Letter  to  A.  Henderion,  Ac.,  p.  W. 

2.  To  the  purpose  ;  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand  or  the  point  at  issue;  pertinent, 
applicable,  apposite. 

IL  Scots  Law:  Sufficient  to  support  the 
cause  ;  applied  to  a  plea  which  is  well  founded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact 


^,  adv.    [Eng.  rtveUint  ;  -ly.]   In 
a  relevant  manner;  pertinently. 

*  rel  e-va'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  relevatio,  from 
relevatus,  pa.  par.  of  relevo  =  to  raise  or  lift 
up  again.]  [RELEVANT.]  The  act  of  raising 
or  lifting  up. 

rel-ha'-nX-a,  *.  [Named  after  Rev.  Richard 
Relhan,  author  of  Flora  Cantabrigiensis.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Relhanieee(q.v.). 
Ornamental  plants  from  South  Africa  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses. 

rel  ha-nJ-e'-se,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.    relhani(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -ece.]  , 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae. 


'-l-ty;   *.      [Eng.    reliable;    -i/*] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable. 

"  The  resistance  of  the  atr  can  be  more  accurately 
determined  .  .  .  although  not  with  nucli  reliability  as 
with  the  chronograph."—  CaiteU'i  Technical  Educator, 
pt  X..  p.  264. 

re'-li'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rely;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  relied  upon  ;  fit  or  worthy  to  be 
relied  or  depended  on  ;  trustworthy. 


e.  .lepeiidable,  and  the  rest  of  the  suspi- 
cions gang  which  end  in  able,  are  none  of  them  so 
hopelessly  deformed  a*  this  (parcelable)."—  A'ote»  * 
Queriet,  Aug.  XI,  1886,  p.  100. 

re-h'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  reliable  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable  ;  re- 

liability. 


^  adv.  [Eng.  reliitb(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  relia'ble  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  relied 
on. 

rS-li'-anee,  s.    [Eng.  rely  ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  relying  ;  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  reliant  ;  confident  depend- 
ence ;  confidence,  trust. 

"  Hy  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit" 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  it.  1. 

2.  Anything  on  which  one  does  or  may  rely  ; 
a  ground  of  trust  or  confidence. 

re-li'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  rtly  ;  -ant.]  Having,  or 
characterized  by  reliance  or  confidence  ;  con- 
fident, self-reliant. 


reT-lc,  *  rel  ike,  *  rel-lque,  *  rel-yke,  « 


—  i<>    leave    nriiiiKi  ;   re-   -=    u;u  K,    iieiiiiiu,    JLIIU 

linquo  =  to  leave  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  reliquia.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  remains  or  is  left  after  the 
loss,  decay,  or  destruction  of  the  rest ;  remains. 

'  Th*-  tv/ie*  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest. 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guert." 

Dryden:  Palamon  t  Ardte.    (Ded.) 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  corpse. 
So  called  from  the  notion  of  its  being  left 
behind  by  the  soul.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"The  bleeding  relict  of  men  who  had  been  the  cap- 
tains of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of 
senate*,  and  the  ornament*  of  courts. "— Macaulay: 
lliit.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another; 
a  souvenir,  a  memento. 

IL  Compar.  Religions:  The  respect  and 
veneration  paid  to  relics  of  the  departed  are 
founded  on  association  of  ideas — that  the  dead 
person  keeps  up  a  connection  with  his  remains 
— and  are  present  in  nearly  every  farm  of 
religion.  The  Spartans  were  enjoined  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  to  find  and  carry  with  them 
the  bones  of  Orestes  as  a  condition  of  success 
against  the  men  of  Tegsea  (Herod.,  i.  67,  68). 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1873,  H.  150,  151)  gives 
many  instances  of  the  preservation  and 
honouring  of  relics  among  tribes  of  low  culture 
in  the  present  day.  In  Jewish  history  we 
read  how  when  the  corpse  of  a  man  "  was  let 
down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he 
revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet "  (2  Kings  xiii. 
21  ;  cf.  Acts  xix.  12).  The  cultus  of  relica 
also  obtains  in  Eastern  religions  ;  the  mythi- 
cal tooth  of  Booddha  is  venerated  at  Kandy. 
The  Caaba  is  now  as  great  an  object  of  devotion 
to  Muliammadans  as  was  the  shrine  of  a  saint 
to  medieval  Christian  pilgrims.  Cut  it  is  in  the 
Roman  Church  that  the  veneration  of  relics  has 
attained  its  maximum.  Addis  and  Arnold  (i.'ntk. 
Diet.)  define  relics  to  be  "  bodies,  or  fragments 
of  the  bodies,  of  departed  saints,  articles,  or 
portion  of  articles,  which  they  have  used,  the 
holy  nails,  lance,  spear,  or  fragments  of  the 
True  Cross,  and  the  girdle,  veil,  &c.,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  Devotion  to  relics,  which 
dates  from  very  early  times,  rests  on  two 
grounds  :  (1)  Honouring  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
who  sleep  in  Christ ;  and  (2)  the  belief  that 
God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  honour  the  relica 
of  hia  saints,  by  making  them  the  instruments 
of  miracles.  All  Roman  altars  contain  some 
relic  or  relics,  placed  in  a  special  repository 
called  the  sepulchre.  Relics  are  usually 
venerated  in  public  by  being  exposed  in  their 
reliquaries  on  the  altar,  with  burning  lights. 
A  special  mass  and  office  may  be  said  In 
churches  possessing  an  important  relic  (in- 
signis  reliquia)  of  a  saint  named  in  the  Martyr- 
ology.  In  the  Roman  Breviary  there  are  social 
offices  for  the  Most  Holy  Relics  (to  be  said  on 
the  fourth  or  last  Sunday  in  October),  for  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Lance  and  Nails,  &c. 

"  Abuse*  have,  no  doubt,  occurred  in  all  ages  with 
regard  to  relics.  Iu  1215,  canon  62  of  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  forbade  relict  to  be  sold  or  to  be  ex- 
posed outside  of  their  caie*  or  shrine*,  and  prohibited 
the  public  veneration  of  new  relict  till  their  authen- 
ticity had  been  approved  by  the  Pope."— Addit  4 
Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  714. 

relio-bed,  ••. 

Geol.  A  Anthrop. :  In  the  Swiss  Lake-dwell- 
ings the  bed  ly-     .—.B^-— 
ing  immediate-     SS-JUEJJ 
ly  on    the    old  WaUr 

bed  of  the  lake. 
It  is  the  Cultur-    "•Rj-.Jol  !$ 
schicht  of  Ger-   .JfrkHfed 
man,    and    the 

^-,Bed  ^ 

"   GfEJvrLJtt 


RELIC-BED. 


Couche  archeolo- 
gique  of  French 
authors.  It  con- 
sists of  loose 
peat,  with 
stones,  gravel, 
wood,  charcoal, 
bones,  and  implements.  The  piles  pass  through 
this  bed  into  the  old  bottom  of  the  lake. 

"  It  wa*  In  this  bed,  which  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence we  will  call  the  Relic-bed,  that  the  heads  of  pile* 
were  found."— Kettrr:  Lake  Dwelling!  (ed.  Lee).  i  II. 

relic-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religions :  The  worship  of  relics, 
especially  of  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead. 

"The  conception  of  such  human  relics  becoming 
fetishes.  Inhabited  or  at  least  acted  through  by  the 
souls  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  would  give  a 
rational  explanation  of  much  relic-worthip  utherwia* 
obscure."—  Tylor:  Prim.  CWMed.  WflM.  U.  151. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  relic ;  -ly.}  In  the 
manner  of  a  relic  or  relics ;  with  great  care 
and  veneration,  as  a  relic.  (Donne:  Satire  2.) 

rel' -let,  a.  &  *.     [Lat.  relictus  (fem.  relicta),  pa 
par.  of  relinquo;  O.  Fr.  relicte.]    [RELIC.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  •amel.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserted,  left. 

"  Relict  shrine*. '—Fuller:  Church  ffitt.,  L  It.  1L 

2.  Widowed. 

"  HI*  relict  lady."—  Fuller:  Worthitt,  11.  1SL 

B.  As  suh.<t. :  \  woman  whoso  husband  ia 
dead ;  a  widow. 

"  If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  household 
of  faith,  then  certainly  their  nfMtwd  children  can- 
not be  strangers  In  this  household." — Sprat  •'  Vermont. 

rS-lJct'-Sd,  a.    [RELICT.] 

Law :  Left  dry,  as  land  by  the  sudden  reces- 
sion of  tho  sea. 

rS-Uc'-tlon,  s.    [RELICT.  I 

J&w :  The  sudden  recession  of  the  sea  or 
other  water,  so  .is  to  leave  the  land  dry  ;  land 
left  dry  by  the  recession  of  the  sea  or  other 
water. 

re-lied',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RELY,] 

re'-lief ',  *  re-lefe,  *  re-leve,  s.  [O.  Fr.  relef 

(Fr.  relief),  from  relever  =  to  raise  up,  to  relieve, 

from  Lat.  relevo  —  to  lift  up.    In  some  of  the 

senses  more  directly  from  Ital.  rilievo  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  The   act   of  relieving ;   the   removing, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  anything  evil,  painful, 
burdensome,  or  oppressive;  comfort,  allevia- 
tion, aid,  succour ;  the  state  of  being  relieved. 

"  I  Trill  sire  blin  some  relief." 

Sh'iketp. :  Tempett,  11.  2. 

2.  That  which  relieves ;  that  which  miti- 
gates or  removes  pain,  grief,  oppression,  or 
other  evil ;  specif.,   assistance  given   to    a 
pauper  under  the  poor-laws. 

"He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast, 
That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  is  vain." 

Dryden :  Annut  Mirabttit,  cclxlr. 

8.  Legal  remedy  of  wrong. 

4.  Release  from  a  post  or  duty  by  a  substi- 
tute, who  may  act  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily ;. specif.,  the  release  '>f  a  sentry  from 
his  post,  which  is  taken  by  another  soldier  ; 
also,  the  person  who  thus  relieves  or  takes  the 
place  of  another. 

"  To  keep  up  the  number  of  relief t  as  long  as  they 
may  be  required."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  1885. 

*5.  Broken  meat,  &c.,  given  in  alms. 

"Notwithstanding  the  trauaile  of  the  almoigner. 
that  hath  draw  vplii  the  cloth  al  the  remisoalles,  as 
trench  ours,  and  the  relief  to  here  to  the  almeue."— 
Chaucer :  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  i. 

6.  Prominence  or  distinctness  given  to  any- 
thing by  being  brought  into  close  relation, 
proximity,  or  contrast  with  something  else. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law :  A  fine  or  composition  paid 
by  the  heir  of  a  tenant,  holding  by  knight's 
service  or  other  tenure,  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  ancestor  for  the  privilege  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate,  which  by  strict  feudal 
law  had  lapsed  or  fallen  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

"The  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  his  an- 
certor  possessed,  used  generally  to  payafineoracknow. 
lodgment  to  the  lord,  in  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the 
like,  for  such  renewal  of  the  feud  ;  which  was  called  a 
relief,  because  it  raised  up  and  re-established  the 
inheritance. "— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  sum  exigible  by  a  feudal 
superior  from  the  heir  who  enters  on  a  feu  : 
also  called  casualty  of  relief.    Also  applied  to 
the  right  of  recovering  money  paid  in  certain 
cases ;   thus,  if  an  heir  pays  a  debt  legally 
payable  by  an  executor  he  has  relief  against 
the  executor. 

3.  Fort. :  The  total  height  of  the  parapet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

•4.  Hunt.  :  A  note  on  the  horn  played  on 
Arriving  home. 

"  At  you  sounded  the  recheat  before,  BO  now  you 
must  sound  the  releefe  three  times."— Return  from 
farnatnu. 

5.  Phys.  Geog, :  The  undulations  or  surface 
elevations  of  a  country. 

6.  Paint. :   The  appearance  of  projection 
and  solidity  in  represented  objects,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  appear  precisely  as  they  are 
found  in  nature. 

"  Relief  Is  produced  by  opposing  and  separating  the 
ground  from  the  ngure,  either  by  light  or  shadow,  or 
colour."— Keynoldt:  Ditcaurse  Till. 

7.  Sculp.,  Arch.,  Ac. :  The  prominence  of  a 
sculptured  figure  from  the   plane  surface  to 
which  it  is  attached.     According  to  the  degree 
of  prominence,   it  is  known  as  alto-relievo 
(q.v.)  or  high  relief,  mezzo-  ordemi-relief,  and 
bas-relief  or  low  relief. 

"  You  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rising 
up  In  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  cm  the 
modern."—  Additon :  On  Ancient  Medal*. 


Relief-church,  Relief  synod,  s. 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecdesiol. :  A  sect  which  arose 
in  Scotland  in  1752.  A  minister  unacceptable 
to  the  congregation  Caving  been  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Inverkeithing,  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  hesitated  to  proceed  with  his 
settlement.  First  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
and  next  the  Assembly  itself,  in  which  the 
Moderate  Party  were  then  dominant,  ordered 
them  to  go  forward.  Six  ministers  refused,  «ne 
of  whom,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  of  Car- 
nock,  was  deposed  for  contumacy  on  May  23, 
1752.  He  founded  the  first  Relief  Congrega- 
tion, which  on  Oct.  22,  1761,  developed  into 
the  Relief  Presbytery.  Ultimately  it  became 
a  Synod,  and  on  May  13,  1847,  Joined  the 
Secession  Church  [SECESSION]  in  founding  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (q.v.). 

relief-valve,  s. 

1.  A  valve  belonging  to  the  feeding  appara- 
tus of  a  marine-engine,   through  which  the 
water  escapes  into  the  hot-well  when  it  is 
shut  off  from  the  boiler. 

2.  A  valve  so  arranged  as  to  open  outward 
when  a  dangerous  pressure  or  shock  occurs, 
to  allow  escape  of  water. 

3.  A  valve  to  allow  access  of  air  to  a  barrel 
from  which  liquor  is  drawn. 

*  re  lief '-iSss,  a.    [Eng.  relief;  -less.}    Desti- 
tute of  relief. 

*  rS-lief -1*1,  a.     [Eng.  relief;  -JWl).}     Af- 
fording relief ;  relieving. 

"Burst  Its  bars  for  relieffut  expression."— Richard- 
ton  :  Claritta.  T.  82. 

rS-ll'-er,  *.    [Eng.  rely;  -er.}    One  who  relies. 

"  To  thee,  to  thee,  tnyheaved-up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  hist,  thy  rash  relier." 

Shaketp.  :  Kape  of  Luerece,  639. 

re'-lieV-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  relieve);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  relieved ;  fitted  to  receive 
relief. 

"  Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of 
things,  wherein  the  party  is  relievable  by  common 
law. '  —Hale  :  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

ro  lievo',   *  re-leve,    "  re  lofo,   v.t.    [Fr. 
relever  —  to  lift  up,  to  relieve,  from  Lat.  relevo 
to  lift  up  :  re-  =  again,  and  levo  =  to  lift ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  relevar ;  Ital.  rilevare.] 
*  1.  To  raise  or  lift  again. 

2.  To  remove,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  any- 
thing which  pains,  oppresses,  weighs  down,  or 
grieves  ;  to  alleviate,  to  mitigate,  to  lighten, 
to  assuage,  to  lessen  :  as,  To  relieve  pain,  to 
relieve  want. 

3.  To  free,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  anything 
which    pains,    oppresses,    weighs   down,    or 
grieves ;  to  afford  relief  to  ;  to  give  ease,  com- 
fort, or  consolation  to ;  to  help,  to  ease,  to 
succour. 

"  She  calls  them  near,  and  with  affection  sweet 
Alternately  relieoet  their  weary  feet.*' 

Wordnoorth  :  Evening  TTallt. 

4.  To    ease    or   deliver  from  any  burden, 
wrong,  oppression,  or  injustice,  by  legal  or 
legislative  process  or  interposition ;  to  right 
by  law. 

5.  To  release  from  any  post,  station,  task,  or 
duty,  by  the  substitution  of  another  person  or 
party ;  to  put  another  in  the  place  of,  or  to 
take  the  place  of  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty,  task,  &c.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  I.  1.) 

6.  To  obviate  monotony  in ;  to  prevent  from 
being  tedious,  monotonous,  or  tiresome  by  the 
introduction  of  some  variety. 

"The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too 
much  business ;  hut  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with 
a  moral  reflection." — Additon. 

*7.  To  give  mutual  assistance  to;  to  sup- 
port. 

"  Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve  each 
other ;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they 
plausible  together." — Browne.    (Todd.) 
8.  To  make  to  seem  to  rise ;  to  give  con- 
spicuousness  or  prominence  to  ;  to  set  off  by 
contrast ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  prominence 
or  projection  to,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  some 
contrast.    [RELIEF,  II.  6,  7.] 

*  re  lleve'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  relieve;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  relieving;  the  state  of  being  re- 
lieved ;  relief. 

"With  other  reHtvmenti  of  their  duleances."— 
Daniel :  ffitt.  Eng.,  p.  ft. 

re'-liev'-er,  s.     [Eng.  relieve);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  relieves ;  one  who 
gives  ease  or  relief. 

"The  comforters  of  their  distress,  and  the  relifvert  of 
their  indigence."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Kationt,  bk.  v.. 


2.  Gun. :  An  Iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle  by 
means  of  a  socket,  which  serves  to  disengage 
the  searcher  of  a  gun  when  one  of  its  points  i» 
retained  in  a  hole. 

rS-lleV-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [RELIEVE.] 
relieving  arch,  «. 

Civ.  Eng.  :  A  discharging-arch  (q.v.). 

relieving -officer,  s.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  an  English 
poor-law  union  to  superintend  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  the  union.  It  is  his  duty  to  inquipt 
into  all  applications  for  relief,  to  visit  the 
houses  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  to 
give  immediate 
relief  in  cases  of 
urgency. 

relicving- 

tackle,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  tackle 
temporarily    at- 
tached   to    the 
end  of  the  tiller, 
to  assist    the 

helmsman  in  bad          BELIEVINO-TACKLE. 
weather,  and  act 

as  a  guard  in  case  of  accident  to  the  tiller 
ropes  or  wheel. 

2.  A  tackle  from  a  wharf  passed  beneath  a 
vessel  when  careened,  and  secured  to  the  op- 
posite side,  to  act  as  a  guard  against  upsetting 
and  to  assist  in  righting. 

*  rS-lle'-vo,  rel-I-e'-vo,  >.    [RILIEVO.] 

re-light'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  light,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  light  anew  or   afresh ;   to  Illumine 
again. 

2.  To  rekindle  ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  rekindle ;  to  burn  again ; 
to  take  tire  again. 

rS-Ug'-l-euje,  s.   [Fr.,  fern.  sing,  of reKgitux.] 
A  nun. 

(x  silent),  «.    [Fr.]    A  religion* 


(q.v.). 

r£-tf&'-i6n,  *  re-lig-i-oun,  *  re-lyg-yon, 

*  re  lig  iun,  s.     [Fr.  religion,  Prov.  religio, 
religion,  from  Lat.  religionem,  accus.  of  religio 

—  religion.     Not  from  religo  =  to  bind  lack, 
else  it  would  be  religation,  but  from  religen* 

—  pious,  religious,  pr.  par.  ofrelego  •=  to  gather 
together,  to  collect  again :  re-  =  again,  and 
Z«gro=to  lay,  to  arrange,  to  gather;  Sp.  «- 
ligion;  Port,  religiao  ;  Ital.  religione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Objectively: 

(1)  The  outer  form  and  embodiment  which 
the  inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  devotion 
assumed  (Trench) ;  a  rite  or  ceremony  prac- 
tised in  the  worship  of  God. 

11  To  transform 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute  adorned 
With  gay  religion*  full  of  pomp  and  gold. 

J/titon:  P.  L.,  L«T1. 

(2)  A  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  re- 
garded by  its  adherents  as  of  Divine  authority, 
as  the  Brahmanic  religion,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.   (Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  Gal.  i.  13.) 

2.  Subjectively:   The  feeling  of  veneration 
with  which  the  worshipper  regards  the  Being 
he  adores,   specially  the  intense  veneration 
which  the  Christian  has  for  the  Trinity,  with 
the  moral  results  to  which  that  veneration 
leads.    (Cf.  James  i.  26,  27.) 

T[  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  I.,  ch.  lil.) 
considers  that  the  feeling  of  religious  de- 
votion is  a  highly  complex  one,  consisting  of 
love,  complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of  depen- 
dence, fear,  reverence,  gratitude,  hope  for  the 
future,  and  perhaps  other  elements.  No  being, 
he  thinks,  could  experience  so  complex  an 
emotion  until  advanced  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  to  at  least  a  moderately 
high  level. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop.  <&  Compar.  Religion :  Prof.  C.  P. 
Tiele  (Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  9th)  art.  Religions)  thug 
divides  the  faiths  of  the  world:— 

I.  Nature  Religiimt  : 

1.  Polydemonistic  Magical  Religions  under  the  con* 
trot  of  Animism.     Example,  the  religions  of  Savage*. 


boll,  b£y ;  pout,  Jdwl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tion  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  - tion,    jion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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&  Purified  or  Organized  Magical  Religion*.  Therian. 
throplc  Polytheism. 

(at  Unorganized.  Example,  the  old  Dravldlan  faith, 
the  religion  of  the  Finns,  Ac. 

W  Organized,  Example,  the  Bfcyptlan  religion,  the 
more  organized  American  Indian  faiths. 

ft.  Worship  of  man-like  tmt  superhuman  and  semi- 
ethical  lieiuet.  Anthropomorphic  Polytheism.  Kx- 
am  pie,  the  Vedic,  ZorL»iu»triaii,  and  various  beuiilio 
faiths,  the  Celtic,  Germanic,  Hellenic,  and  Gnoco- 
Rumau  religions. 

II.  Ethical  Rellyiani  : 

1.  National  Noml»Uc(Nomothetlc)Religtooft.    Bran- 
maiiivm,  Judaism,  ex. 

2.  UniversalUtic   tt*ltgious  OommuultiM.     Iilnin, 
Baddblun,  Christianity. 

2.  Law :    The    following   eleven    offences 
against  religion  were  formerly  punishable  by 
the  civil  power.    Apostasy,  heresy,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,    blasphemy, 
profane  swearing,  conjuration  or  witchcraft, 
religious  imposture,  simony,   profanation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness. 
Only  some  of  these  are  now  penal  offences  ; 
for  instance,  witchcraft  is  exploded,  while 
apostasy  and  heresy  are  permitted  on  the 
broad  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

3.  Roman  Church :  The  religious  state ;  that 
state  In  which  a  person   gives  up   earthly 
duties  and  affections,  devoting  himself  or  her- 
self to  the  service  of  God  iu  a  religious  order 
or  community.    Thus,  to  enter  religion  =  to 
become  a  member  of  a  religious  order  or  con- 
gregation. 

4.  Statistics :  If  the  population  of  the  world 
be  estimated  at  1,500  millions,  the  uuiver- 
•alistic  religious  communities  contain   more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  human  race,  any  420 
millions  of  Christians,  as  many  Buddhists, 
and  200  millions  of  Muhammadans,     The  next 
faith  In  point  of  numbers  is  Brahmanism, 
with  about  180  millions. 

5T  (1)  Natural  religion  :  Religion  formed  on 
a  study  of  the  evidences  afforded  by  nature  of 
the  iiower,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
(Cf.  Rom.  i.  20). 

(2)  Religion  of  Humanity :  [POSITIVISM]. 

(3)  Revealed  religion:  Religion  as  embodied 
in  or  founded  on  Divine  Revelation. 

•  rg-llfr-ian-ar-y,  <*•  *  *•     EBn8-  religion; 
•dry.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  re- 
ligion ;  pious. 

"  His  [Bishop  Sanderson's]  religionary  professions  In 
his  last  will  aud  testament"— Bp.  Barlow:  Remaint, 
p.  638. 

B.  As  tubst, :  The  same  as  RELIGIONIST. 

•  rtt-lif  -tta-er,  *.     [Eng.  religion;  -*r.]    A 
religionist  (q.v.). 

' rS-U  gMon-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  religion;  -ism.} 
A  profession  or  affectation  of  religion  ;  the 
outward  practice  of  religion  ;  false  or  affected 
religion. 

"  '  Political  Re'iffionitm.'— In  Professor  Dngald  Ste- 
wart's flrat  Dissertation  on  the  Projrres»  of  Philosophy, 
I  find  this  singular  and  significant  term. "—I.Ditraeli: 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

t  re-ll#-i6n  1st,  i.    [Eng.  religion;  -i**.] 

1.  One  who  is  given  to  religionism ;  a  re- 
ligious bigot. 

"  AD  upstart  and  new  fangled  Invention  of  tome 
blgotiual  religionist*."— Cvdworth  :  InteU.  Byttem,  p.  18. 

2.  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 
rft  UgMAn  ize,  r.i.&t. 

A.  Intrant. ;  To  profess  a  religion,  or  re- 
ligionism. 

B*  Tran».  :  To  make  religious. 

11  rg-ligr  idn-lgsa,  a.  [Eng.  religion;  -less.} 
Destitute  of  religion;  not  professing  or  be- 
lieving in  religion. 

*r^U&-i-*.V-i-ty,  «.  [Fr.  religiositi;  Ital. 
religiosity;  8p.  religiosidad.}  Sense  or  senti- 
ment of  religion  ;  tendency  towards  religious- 
ness. 

r6-Hg  -ious,  a.  &  ».     [Fr.  religieux,  from  Lat. 
religiosus,  from  rel igio  =•  religion  (q.v.);  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  religiuso.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion ;  con- 
cerned with  or  devoted  to  religion :  as,  re- 
ligious society,  religious  books. 

2.  Imbued   with    religion ;    exhibiting  re- 
ligion ;  pious,  godly,  devout :  as,  a  religious 
man. 

3.  Characterized  by  religion  or  piety ;  aris- 
ing from  religion ;  pious. 

4.  Devoted  by  vows  to  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion ;  bound  by  vows  to  a  monastic  life. 


*  5.  Bound  by,  or  abiding  by  some  solemn 
obligation  ;  scrupulously  faithful  ;  conscien- 
tious, rigid,  strict. 

"  With  all  reUgiov*  strength  of  sacred  vows." 

ShaXetp,  :  Kiny  John,  lit  1. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  bound  by  monas- 
tic vows,  or  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and  de- 
votion ;  a  monk  or  nun.  A  religious,  after 
profession,  lost  all  civil  rights. 

"  To  the  rdiyioutta  that  were  in  Gancoyne. 
He  gaf  a  thouaaud  mark."        It.  Orunne,  p.  1B6. 

5  Religious  Tract  Society  :  [TRACT]. 
religious-house,  *.      A  monastery   or 
nunnery. 

*  re-llg-1-oUsV-l-te,  *.    [RELIGIOSITY.] 

re  tt&'-ious-ly,  "  re-llg-i-on»-Uohe,  adv. 

[Eng.  religious  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  religious,  pious,  or  devout  manner; 
with  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will  ;  piously,  devoutly,  reverently. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  divine  law. 

"  For  their  brethren  slain, 
JMMousZ*  they  ask  a  sacrifice." 

SAaJtetp,  .'  Titut  Anttronicui.  L  2. 

3.  Exactly,  strictly,  conscientiously  ;  with 
strict  observance. 

"  The  original  'Jehovah,'  which  ought  upon  all  occa- 
sion! to  hai  e  been  rfliyiouely  retained.  -~Bf.  Uuriiey  : 
Sermon*,  vol.  lii,,  eer.  'M. 

•re-li^-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  religion; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 

"  A  goodly  reli-jioutnt.it  or  monastic*!  Ufa.**—  Wood  : 
Athena  Oxon..  vol.  L  (  H'AUfm?Aam). 

*  rel-lke.  *.    [RELIC.] 

*  rfi-Un'-quent,  a.     [Lat.  relinquens,  pr.  par. 
otreliAquo  —  to  leave,   to  relinquish  (q.v.).] 
Relinquishing. 

rg-lln'-qulsh,  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  relinquis-,  stem 
of  i>r.  par.  of  relimfuir,  from  Lat.  relinquo  = 
to  leave:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  linquo=lo 
leave  ;  O.  Ital.  relinquere.] 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon,  to  with- 
draw from  ;  to  give  up  or  retire  from  posses- 
sion or  occupancy  of  ;  to  quit. 

"  The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 
the  English  l.-rds  grew  rich  and  mighty  ;  for  they 
placed  Irish  tenaiiU  upon  the  lands  relinquished  \>y 
the  EuglUh.  "—ttaviet:  State  of  Ireland, 

2.  To  cease  from  ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  aban- 
don, to  give  up. 

"  Retinqul*hlnff  the  war  against  an  exhausted 
kingdom.  —  Bolingbroke  :  Remarkt  on  Bitt.  of  Kng. 

3.  To  renounce  or  give  up  a  claim  to  ;  to 
forego,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

"  He  would  not  reUnauith  his  own  righta,  bat  he 
would  reepect  the  right*  of  other*,"—  Macaulay  : 
ffut.  Sng..  eh.  IT. 

re-Un'-qufah-er,  *.  [Eng.  relinquish;  -er.] 
One  who  relinquishes  ;  one  who  leave*,  quits, 
abandons,  or  renounces. 

re-lln-quish-mfint,  s.  [Eng.  relinquish; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  relinquishing,  leaving, 
abandoning,  or  renouncing  ;  renunciation. 

"  The  utter  rrHnquit!irrn>nt  of  all  thing*  popish."— 
Hooker:  Xcclet.  Polity,  bk.  iv..  {  3. 

rSl'-I-qna,  *.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  reliquus  = 
remaining,  from  rtlinquo  (pa.  t.  reliqui)  =  to 
relinquish  (q.v.).] 

Law:  The  remainder  or  debt  which  a  person 
finds  himself  debtor  in,  upon  the  balancing  or 
liquidating  of  an  account.  (Wharton.) 

*  rel  -I-quaire,  «.    [Pr.]    The  same  as  RELI- 
QUARY (2)  (q.v.). 

"  While  from  tbe  opening  casket  rolled 
A  chain  and  rtliquair*  of  gold." 

Scott  :  Roiubjf,  rl.  6. 

rSl'-I-qua-r^1  (1),  «.    [RELIQUA.] 

Law  :  The  debtor  of  a  reliqua,  or  of  a  balance 
due  ;  also  a  person  who  only  pays  piecemeal. 
(Wharton.) 


(2),  ».  [Fr.  reliquaire,  from  Lat 
eiiquKs  —  relics  (q.v.).]  A  depository  for  a 
relic  or  relics  ;  a  casket  or  case  in  which  relics 
are  kept. 

"  It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  galu 
A  rtliguary  and  a  chain. 

Scott  :  Aottfoir,  vi  13. 

*  pSl-I-qua'-tlon,*.    [LIQUATION.]  Remains, 

residue. 

"  The  reliquation  of  all  which  preceded."—  Bad*t  : 
Life  of  Williamt,  it  197. 

*  rel-iqne,  ».    [RELIC.] 

rcliquine  (as  r€-lIk'~wX-e),  s.  pi.    [Lat  = 
remains,  remnants.] 


1.  Kcdes.  :  [RELIC,  II.]. 

2.  Bot.  :  Thf   uith'-nMl   remains  of  leaves, 
which,  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem, 
cannot  fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it.     Called  also 
Indusite. 

*  reliquian  (as  re-lOt'-wi-an),  a.    [Eng. 
*  reliqu(e);  -ian.]    Pertaining  to,  concerning, 
or  constituting  a  relic. 

*'  A  great  ahlp  would  not  hold  the  religufan  pieces 
which  the  Paptuts  have  of  Christ's  cross."—  A  UiU: 
Pathway  to  Piety.  1S29.  p.  149  (reprint  1847,'. 

*  re-U  -qui  date,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
liquidate    (q.v.).]      To    liquidate    anew;    to 
adjust  a  second  time. 

*  rtS-lI-quI-da'-tlon,*.     [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
liquidation  (q.v.).J    The  act  of  ^liquidating  ; 
a  second  or  renewed  liquidation  or  adjustment. 

rol  Ish,  '  rel-lice,  *.    [RELISH,  v.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  effect  of  anything  on  the  palate  ; 
taste,  savour.    (Generally  used  of  'a  pleasing 
taste.) 

"  Distinguish  every  rtlUh,  sweet  and  sour." 

Ihioict  :  Immart.  of  the  &>ul,  S.  16. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  impart  a  flavour 
to  anything  ;   espec.,  something  ttiken  with 
food  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  eating. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  That  quality  in  any  object  which  gives. 
pleasure  ;  the  power  or  quality  of  pleasing. 

"The  fruits  of  liberty  have  the  more  agreeable 
retiih  nfter  the  uneasy  hours  of  a  close  and  tedious 
confinement."—  Waterland:  Worti,  viii.  469. 

2.  Pleasure  or  delight  given  by  anything. 

"  We  do  not  always  find  equal  rrlUh  In  the  same 
enjoyment."—  SearcA:  Ifrjht  of  tfature,  vol.  L,  pt.  I.. 
ch.  vi. 

3.  Inclination,    taste,    fondness,    appetite, 
liking.    (Now  usually  followed  by  for,  form- 
erly also  by  of.) 

*  4.   A  small  quantity  or  admixture  just 
perceptible. 

"  gome  act 
That  has  no  r»Ii*%  of  mlvation  In'f 

SDuUctip.  :  Xanltt,  Hi.  & 

*  5.  Characteristic  quality  or  sort  ;  cast. 

"  His  (ears  ...  be  of  the  same  relith  as  oui*  are."— 
Henry  Y.,  iv.  L 


rgl'-lsh,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  relecher,  nlicher  = 
to  lick  over  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  lecher  (Fr. 
lecher)  =  to  lick,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  tecchon* 
Uchdn;  Ger.  lecken  =to  lick  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  a  relish  or  agreeable  flavour  or 
taste  to. 

"  On  smoking  lard  they  dine; 
A  saVry  bit  that  serv'd  to  rtlith  wine  * 

Drydtn  :  Ovid  ;  Mttamorptomt  rill 

2.  To  like  or  enjoy  the  taste  or  flavour  of; 
to  partake  of  with  pleasure  or  gratification. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  be  gratified  by  ; 
to  enjoy. 

"  To  see  how  people  relithed  the  same." 

Dray  ton  ;  il>teriei  of  Queen  Margaret. 

*  4.  To  savour  or  smack  of  ;  to  have  a  smack 
or  taste  of. 
*B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

"  The  ivory  feet  of  tables  were  carred  Into  the  shap» 
of  lions,  without  which,  their  greatest  dainties  would 
nut  relish  tu  their  palates."—  JToJtoirti*:  On  Providence. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

"  Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  It  would 
not  have  rtlifhfd  among  my  other  discredits."  — 
Bhaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  To  have  a  relish  or  flavour. 

"  A  theory,  which  bow  much  soever  It  may  relith 
of  witiuid  invention,  hath  no  foundation  In  nature."  — 
Woodward. 

•  rtt'-feh-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    relish;    -able.} 
Capable  of  being  relished  ;  having  a  pleasing 
taste. 

"  RrlMable  bread  for  the  use  of  man."—  Adami: 
Work*,  ii.  346. 

*re-Us'-t$n  (t  silent),  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  listen  (q.v.).]  To  listen  again.  (Tenny- 
son :  Brook,  18.) 

*  re-live',  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  live, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

A*  Intrans.  :  To  live  again  ;  to  come  to  life 
again  ;  to  revive. 

"  Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  retiwt  !  " 

Xhakeijt.  :  Perictet,  T,  I. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  bring  back  to  life  ;  to  re* 
animate,  to  revive. 

"Thought  with  that  sight  him  much  to  have  retWd." 
Spenter;  F.  V-.  III.  vlii.  8. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  Here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ofib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    <e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


reload— remanent 
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re-load',  v.t.  ort.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  load, 
v.  (q.v.).]    To  load  again,  as  a  gun,  &;c. 

"  It  U  Impossible  (or  them  to  reload."— Cook:  Third 
Tovage,  bk.  vL,  ch.  T. 


re-loan',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  loan,  y. 
(q.v.).l  To  lend  or  loan  again  ;  to  lend  again 
that  which  has  been  lent  and  repaid.  (Amer.) 

re-loan',  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  loan,  s. 
(q.v.).J  A  second  lending  or  loan.  (Amer.) 

*  re-16-cate'.  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  locate 
(q.v.).]    To  locate  a  second  time. 

re-16-ca-tlon,  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  loca- 
tion (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  relocating. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  reletting;  the  renewal  of  a 
lease. 

H  Tacit  relocation :  The  tacit  or  implied  re- 
newal of  a  lease,  inferred  wh«re  the  landlord, 
instead  of  warning  the  tenant  to  remove  at 
the  stipulated  expiration  of  the  lease,  has 
allowed  him  to  continue  without  making  any 
new  agreement. 

*  re  lodge ,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lodge,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  lodge  again.    (Souttiey.) 

*  re-long*,  v.t.     [Pref.    re-,  and   Eng.    long 
(q.v.).J    To  prolong,  to  postpone. 

"  I  thyiike  it  were  good  that  the  tre  wee  were  relonyed." 
—Berntn :  Froiuart ;  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccxii. 

*  re-l6ve',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  love,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  love  in  return. 

"  To  own  for  him  so  familiar  and  levelling  an  affec- 
tion as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  relovtd  by 
him.  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man  could 
be  guilty  of.  diet  not  bis  own  commandment*  make  it 
a  duty.  — Boyle. 

*  re-lucent,  a.     [Lat.  relucens,  pr.  par.  of 
reluceo :  re-  =  back,  and  luceo  =  to  shine.] 

1.  Throwing  back  or  reflecting  light ;  bright, 
glittering. 

2.  Bright,  shining,  eminent,  conspicuous. 

"  In  brighter  mazes,  the  relucent  stream 
Flays  o'er  the  mead."      Thornton :  Summer,  162. 

*  rfi-lUCt',  tti.  [Lat.  reluctor,  from  re-  =  back, 
and  luclor  =  to  struggle.)     To    struggle  or 
strive  against  anything ;  to  make  resistance, 

"We.  with  studied  mixtures,  force  oar  relucting 
appetites."— Decay  of  Piety. 

re  -liict'  an90,  re-luct -an-9^,  *re-luct- 
an-cie,  a.  [Eng.  reluctan(t);  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reluctant; 
unwillingness,  repugnance,  dislike. 

"  With  feigned  alacrity,  she  be*rt 
His  strong  reluctance  down. 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  IT.  77*. 

*  2.  Regret,  displeasure. 

"To  the  great  honour  and  relvrtancy  of  all  good 
men."— Aihctut  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  (an.  1666). 

T^-luot'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  reluctant,  pr.  par.  of 
reluctor  =  to  struggle  against ;  Sp.  reluctante.] 

[RELUCT.] 

*  1.    Striving  or  struggling  against  some- 
thing ;  struggling  or  resisting  violently. 

"  In  dusky  wreaths  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak'd."  Milton  :  P.  /,..  vi.  53. 

2.  Unwilling  to  do  what  one  has  to  do ; 
acting  with  reluctance  or  repugnance ;  loth, 
unwilling,  disinclined,  averse. 

"  Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  bill." 

Scott :   Lady  of  the  Lake,  ill.  28. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterised  by  re- 
luctance or  repugnance  ;  done  or  granted  with 
reluctance :  as,  reluctant  obedience. 


_  nt-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  reluctant;  -ly.\ 
In  a  reluctant  manner;  with  reluctance ;  un- 
willingly. 

"Our  host 

Rose,  thouzh  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went." 

Wordtwrth.-  Xxcurrion.  bk.  ii. 

*  rS-ltic'-tate,  v.i.     [Lat.  reluctatus,  pa.  par. 

of  relvctor  —  to  struggle  against.]  [RELUCT. 
To  struggle  in  opposition ;  to  resist ;  to  acl 
reluctantly. 

"Men  devise   colours  to  delude  their  reluctating 
conscieuces."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

*re-luc-ta'-tion,  *.     [RELUCTATE.]     Resist- 
ance, opposition,  reluctance,  repugnance. 

"  1  have  done  as  many  villanies  as  another. 
And  with  as  little  reluftntitn." 

Beaum.  4  Wet. :  Pilgrim,  ]L  1 

*  re-lume',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rdumer  ;  Fr.  raUumer. 
[RELUMINK.]     To  light  again;    to  rekindle 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  I  know  not  whp^e  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  HKut  relume." 

tihakeip.  ;  Othello,  T.  JL 


re-lu'-mme,  v.t.  [Lat.  relumino,  from  re-  — 
again,  and  luniino  —  to  light,  /<*»««,  genit.  lu- 
minis  =  light;  Ital.  ralluminare.] 

1.  To  light  again  or  anew  ;  to  rekindle. 

"  His  eye  reluminet  its  extinguished  tires." 

Cottptr:  Tatk.  i.  442. 

2.  To  illuminate  again. 

rS-ly',   v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  ami    Eng.   U*  (2),  v. 

(q.v.)-J 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  rest  or  lean  physically. 

"  His  moat  holy  baud  relief 
Upon  his  knees."        Itnviet :  Holy  Roode,  p.  15. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rest  or  lean  with  confidence,  as 
when  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  certainty  of 
facts,  evidence,  or  future  events,  or  of  the 
veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  a  person  or  a 
statement,  or  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
a  person  to  do  any  act,  fulfil  a  promise,  &c. ; 
to  depend  ;  to  have  confidence  ;  to  trust;  to 
rest.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"  Who  slights  not  foreign  aid,  nor  overbuys ; 
But  on  our  native  strength  in  time  of  need  relief. 
Dryden  :  To  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton. 

*  3.  Rejtexively:  To  rest ;  to  trust ;  to  cause 
to  depend. 

"  Not  relying  ourselves  entirely  upon  him  and  his 
salvation."— Dp.  Saunderton. 

re-made',  pret.  £  pa.  par.  ofv.    [REMAKE.] 

re-main',  *  re-mayne,  v.t.  &  (.  [From  the 
O.  Fr.  impers.  verb  il  remaint,  fromremaindre 
=  to  remain  ;  Lat.  remanet  =  it  remains,  re- 
maneo  =  to  remain  :  re-  =  behind,  and  maneo 
=  to  remain  ;  O.  Sp.  remaner;  Sp.  &  Port. 
remanear.} 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  stay,  to  abide, 
to  wait. 

"  While  here  you  do  remain." 
Shukesp.  :  Midsummer  Jiig\t't  Dream,  v. 

2.  To  stay  or  be  left  behind  after  others 
have  gone ;  to  be  left  after  a  part  has  been 
taken  away  or  lost ;  to  survive  ;  to  be  left  out 
of  a  greater  quantity. 

"  He  was  seea  of  above  flv«  hundred  brethren  at 
once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this 
present,  but  aume  are  fallen  asleep."—!  Cor.  xv.  6. 

3.  To  continue  or  endure  in  a  particular 
state,  form,  or  condition. 

"  Thin  mystery  remained  undiscovered."— MoJtep. . 
Winter't  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  4.  To  continue  or  endure,  generally. 

"  The  upright  shall  dwell  In  the  land,  and  the  per- 
ect  shall  remain  In  it"—  Proverbi  U.  2L 

*  5.  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Dldheaskforme?  Where  remaint  he  1"—Sha3ceip. : 
At  You  Like  It,  Hi.  2. 

6.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised  ; 
to  be  left  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

"  There  remaint  a  scruple  in  that  too." 

Shaketp. .'  1  Henry  VI.,  V.  8. 

7.  To  be  reserved. 

"  For  thee  remain*  a  heavier  doom." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  left  to  ;  to  continue  with. 

"  In  a  little  tim«,  while  breath  remain*  thee." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonittet,  1,126. 

2.  To  be  left  or  reserved  for ;  to  await. 

"  Such  eud.  pordie,  does  all  hem  remayne.* 

Spenter:  Shepheardt  Calender;  May. 

re -main',  a.    [REMAIN^  v.} 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  remaining ;  stay, 
abode. 

"  Let's  (etch  him  offer  make  remain  alike." 

tihaketp, :  Coriolanut,  1.  4. 

*  2.  Something  which  remains  or  is  left  to 
be  done. 

"  All  the  remain  IB  welcome." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbellne,  ill.  1. 

3.  That  which  remains  or  is  left ;  remainder ; 
a  remnant.    (Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Us  the  poore  remain  of  Troy." 
Phaer:  firffiU; 

4.  Specifically  in  the  plural : 

(1)  That  which  remains  of  a  human  body 
after  life  has  ceased  ;  a  corpse,  a  dead  body. 

(£)  The  productions,  espea  the  literary 
productions,  of  one  who  is  dead ;  posthumous 
works. 

TT  Organic  remains :  [ORGANIC]. 

re  main'-der,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  remaindre  = 
to  remain  ;  cf.  attainder,  from  Fr.  attaindre  t 
rejoinder,  from  Fr.  rejoindre.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

I  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  remains  ;  any- 
thing  left  over  after  a  part  has  been  taken 
away,  lost,  or  destroyed  ;  a  remnant. 

"  [He]  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  hla  hours." 

WordnoortH :  £xcur*ton,  bk.  U. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.,  Alg.,  dtc, ;  That  which  is  left  over 
of  the   subtrahend,  after   taking  away  tha 
minuend. 

2.  Eng.  Law:    An  estate    In   remainder  is 
defined  to  be  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect 
and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  deter- 
mined.   Thus  if  a  man  seized  in  fee-simple 
grants  lands  to  A  for  twenty  years,  or  other 
pcrmd,  and,  after  the  determination  of  the 
said  U-nn,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
here  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  remainder  to 
B,  since  an  estate  for  years  is  created  out  of 
the  fee,  and  given  to  A,  and  the  residue  or  re- 
mainder to  B.    Remainders  are  either  con- 
tingent, cross,  or  vested   (or  executed)  re- 
mainders.   A  contingent  (or  executory)  re- 
mainder  is  where  the  estate  in  remainder  la 
limited  to  take  effect  either  to  an  uncertain 
person,  or  upon  an  uncertain  event;  so  that 
the  particular  estate  may  chance  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  remainder  never  take  effect. 
A  cross   remainder  is  where   each    of  two 
grantees  has  reciprocally  a  remainder  in  the 
share  of  the  other.      Thus,  if  an  estate  be 
granted  as  to  one  half  to  A  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  children  in  tail,  with  remainder 
to  B  in  fee-simple  ;  and  as  to  the  other  half 
to  B  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  children  in 
tail,  with  remainder  to  A  in  fee-simple,  such 
remainders  are  called  cross-remainders.  Vested 
(or  executed)  remainders  are  those  by  which  a 
present  interest  passes  to  the  party,  though 
it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  future,  and  by  which  the 
estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  remain  to  a  deter- 
minflte  person  after  the  particular  estate  is 
spent,  as  if  A  be  tenant  for  years,  remainder 
to  B  in  fee :  here  B's  remainder  is  vested, 
which  nothing  can  defeat  or  set  aside. 

3.  Publishing:  An  edition,  the  sale  of  which 
has  practically  ceased,  and  which  is  cleared 
by  the  trade  at  a  reduced  price. 

"  One  of  those  satires  on  tlie  vanity  of  authors  and 
the  rashness  of  publishers— a  list  of  remaindert." — 
Athenaum,  Oct.  3,  1865,  p.  434. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Remaining;  left  over;  refuse. 

"  Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage."        Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  T. 

remainder-man,  s. 

Law:  He  who  has  an  estate  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  is  determined. 

re  mains',  9.  pi.    [REMAIN,  «.] 

re-make',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mafc«,  T. 
(q.v.).]  To  make  again  or  anew. 

"  Perfectly  remake  as  after  the  image  of  our  Maker." 
— Glanvill :  Apology. 

re'-mand',  *re-maundf'p.(.  [Fr. remander=i 
to  send  for  back  again,  from  Lat.  remando 
=  to  send  back  word  :  re-  =  back,  and  mando  = 
to  enjoin,  to  send  word;  Sp.  remandar;  ItaL 
remandare.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  send  back ;  to  call  or 
order  back. 

*'  He  sygnyfied  his  estate  to  the  duke  of  Orlyanee, 
wherevpon  he  was  remaunded,  and  so  lie  retourned  to 
Parys."— Bernert :  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,ch.  ccvL 

2.  Law:  To  remit  in  custody  to  some  future 
time,  as  an  accused  person,  in  order  to  allow 
opportunity  for  the  further  inquiry  into  the 
case,  and  the  collection  of  further  evidence  ; 
to  adjourn  to  a  future  time,  as  a  case  demand- 
ing further  investigation  and  evidence. 

"  They  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  remanded  and  re 
main  prisoners." — Prynne :  Treachery  a;  JJitloyalty, 
pt,  iv.,  p.  27. 

re'-mand',  s.    [REMAND,  v.] 

Law:  The  act  of  remanding;  the  state  ol 
being  remanded. 

*  re-mand'-ment,  *.    (Eng.  remand;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  remanding  ;  a  remand. 

*  rcm -a-ncn9c,  *  r£m -a-nen-fjf,  «. 

[Eng.  remanen(t') ;  ~ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remanent ; 
continuance,  permanency. 

"  The  remanency  of  concupiscence  or  original  Mn  in 
the  regenerate."— Jer.  Taylor;  Of  Original  Sin. 

2.  That  which  remains ;  a  residuum. 

"  To  make  It  sublime  into  finely  figured  crystal! 
without  a  remanence  at  the  bottom."— Boyle:  Workt, 
11L8L 

re'm'-a-nent,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  remanens,  pr.  par 
of  remaneo  =  to  remain  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Remaining,  surviving.  (Obso- 
lete except  in  Scotch  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
phraseology.) 

"Our  old  guilt, and  the  r«nta»ien«affections  must  b« 
taken  off."— Taylor :  Of  Repentance,  cb.  ii.,  J  1 


boil,  boy;  poftt.  Jowl;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist.    -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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B.  As  subst. :  The  part  remaining ;  a  rem 
ttant,  a  residuum. 

"  Her  majesty  bought  of  hi*  executrix  the  remanent 
of  the  last  term  of  three  ye*!*."— Bacon, 

remanent  magnetism,  s. 

Magn. :  A  quantity  of  magnetism  retained 
by  a  bar  of  iron  after  a  magnetic  current  has 
passed  through  it.  A  massive  bar  of  irnn  re- 
tains its  magnetism  much  longer  than  one 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires. 

re"m  -a-net,  «.  [Lat  -  It  remains.]  [RE- 
MAIN, v.] 

Law:  A  suit  which  stands  over  to  another 

sitting,  or  any  proceMing  connected  with  it 
which  is  deferred  or  delayed. 

r*  ma  ni-e,  a.  [Pa.  par.  of  Fr.  remanier  = 
to  handle  again,  to  do  orer  again.] 

PaUeont,  (Of  fossils) :  Derived  from  older 
beds.  They  are  generally  scarce,  are  often 
coloured  differently  from  the  other  fossils  and 
from  the  rock,  and  look  water-worn. 

"  Fossils  derived  from  older  beds  are  called  remanii." 
—Lyell :  Student' t  Manual,  ch.  xtlL 

re" -mark ,  s.    [Fr.  remarque.]    [REMARK,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking  or  taking  notice ; 
notice,  observation. 

"  The  cause,  tho'  worth  the  March,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remark." 

Copper  :  Table  Talk,  tOt, 

2.  A  brief  statement  taking  notice  of,  or 
referring  to,  something ;  an   observation,  a 
comment,  a  note. 

"Those  choice  remarkt  he  from  hU  travels  drew." 
Itrijdcn:  Attrtea  Redux,  82. 

•3.  Noticeable  q  uality  ;  note. 
4.  Engr. :  A  small  picture  or  other  dis- 
tinguishing mark  placed  by  an  artist  on  an 
engraved  plate,  generally  In  the  margin.  Also 
used  attributively,  as  a  remark  proof,  a  remark 
plate. 

r&  mark  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  remarquer  =  to 
mark,  to  note,  to  heed  :  re-  =  again,  and  mar- 
guer  =  to  mark  ;  marque  =  a  mark ;  Sp.  r«- 
marcar ;  Ital.  rimarcare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  observe ;  to  note  mentally ;  to  take 
note  or  notice  of. 

2.  To  utter  by  way  of  remark,  comment,  or 
observation  ;  to  observe  ;  to  say,  as  a  thought 
that  has  occurred  to  the  speaker. 

*3.  To  distinguish,  to  mark;  to  point  out. 
"  Hl»  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  site." 

Hilton :  Samton  AgonttUi,  1,>09. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  observations  or  re- 
marks ;  to  observe. 

"I  shall  only  remark  that  when  this  text  U  away, 
there  will  be  but  one  left  in  the  whole  Scripture  where 
that  particular  form  of  expression  is  used."—  W<utr- 
tand :  \Yorkt,  1L  82. 

re-mark'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mark, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  mark  again  or  anew. 

re'-mark'-a-ble,  a,  &  ».     [Fr.  remarquable, 
from    remarquer  =  to    remark   (q.v.);    Sp. 
remarcable ;  Ital.  rimarcabile.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Worthy  of  remark  or  notice :  observable, 
notable. 

"  Tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  moat,  who  hare  the  least  to  say. 

Prior;  Alma,  11  Stt. 

2.  Extraordinary ;    deserving   of  especinl 
notice ;  wonderful,  conspicuous,  rare,  unusual, 
distinguished,  famous. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Something  notable,  extra- 
ordinary, or  remarkable. 

"To  write  the  remarkable^  of  their  reign*. "—Fuller : 
Worthies;  Buckinghanuhire, 

ri-mark  a-ble  ness.  *.  [Eng.  remarJcable ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remark- 
able ;  worthiness  of  remark  or  notice;  observ- 
ableness. 

"They  signify  the  remarltableneu  of  this  punish- 
ment or  the  Jews,  as  sigual  revenge  from  the  crucified 
Cb  rial. '— Hammond. 

T*-mark'-a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  remarkable) ; 
-ly,}  In  a  remarkable  or  extraordinary  man- 
ner or  degree;  notably,  extraordinarily,  un- 
usually ;  so  as  to  call  for  especial  notice  or 
remark. 

''A  remarkably  handsome,  tall,  and  well-made  race." 
—Jtacaulait ;  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

rS-marked',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [REMARK,  ».] 
Stable,  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

"  You  speak  of  two 
The  most  remarVd  i'  the  kingdom  " 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  Till.,  T.  I. 

f6 mark-er,  *.    [Eng.  remark,  v.  ;  -er.]    One 


who   makes    remarks    or   observations  ;    an 
observer. 

author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same  subject, 
he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  his  own  inaumcieiicy. 
—  tVattt. 

re-mar'-riage,  $.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
marriage  (q.v  .).]  A  second  or  re  peated  mar- 
riage ;  any  marriage  after  the  first. 

re-mar'-ry,  "re-mar-y,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
ff-,  and  Eng.  marry  (q.v.).j 

A.  Trans.  :  To  marry  again  or  a  second 
time. 

B.  Intrans,  ;   To  be    married  again  or  a 
second  time. 

"  They'll  rrmary 
Ere  the  worm  pierce  yuur  winding  theet  " 

WebtUr  :  Whtfe  Vevit,  T.  L 

re-mast',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mast,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  new 
laast  or  masts. 

re-mas  -ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
masticate  (q.v.).]  To  masticate  or  chew  over 
again,  as  in  chewing  the  cud. 

"  They  are  rtmasticated  (chewing  the  cud.  as  It  Is 
called).'—  Smith***:  t/teful  Book/or  Farmtrt,  p.  87. 

re  mas  tl  ca  tlon,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
mastication  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  remasticating 
or  chewing  over  again. 

"The  rough  portions  of  the  food  undergo  the  proceM 
of  remattlcation  several  times."  —  Smithton  :  Uteful 
Book  for  farmer*,  p,  M. 

*  rem-berge,  *.    (RAMBEROB.] 

rem'-blal  (em  as  an),  s.  [  Fr.  ,  from  remblayer 
=  to  till  up  an  excavation,  to  embank  ;  O.  Fr. 
emblaer  =  to  hinder,  to  embarrass.] 

1.  Fort.  :  The  elevated  portion  of  earthworks 
formed  by  the  disposition  of  the  deblai,  or 
excavated  materials. 

2.  Eng.  :  The  earthwork  that  is  carried  to 
bank  in  the  case  of  a  railway  or  canal  tra- 
versing a  natural  depression  of  surface. 

rem  -We,  v.t  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  remove. 
(Prov.) 

"I  ...  r»*Ted  an'  rembUd  'um  oot" 
Tcnnyion  :  A'orthtnt  Farmer  (Old  Style),  rliL 

*  reme,  5.    [REALM.]  - 

re  mead  ,'  remold,  s   [REMEDY.]  Aremedy. 

"  Fait  a'  rtmoad."     Burnt  :  Poor  Matiie't  Sleffy. 

're-mean'f  •  re  m  one,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  mean,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  remind.  (Cower.) 

*  re-me'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  remeans,  pr.  par.  of 
remeo  =  to  return.]    Returning  ;  coming  back. 

"Like  the  remeant  sun." 

Kingtltv;  Xaintj  Tragedy  11  8. 

re:meas  ure  (s  as  zh).  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and 
Eng.  measure,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  measure  again 
or  anew. 

"The  way  they  came  ;  their  stops  remeatured  right' 
Faire/ax  :  Godfrey  <tf  Boulogne,  x  v.  2. 

re-me'  df-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  remedy;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  remedied  ;  admitting  of  a 
remedy. 

"  The  remediable  arils  of  their  condition*."—  Stand- 
ard, Jan.  18.  1386. 

*  re  me   di  a  ble  ness,  *.     [Eng.  remedi- 
able; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
remediable. 


tf,  adv.  [Eng.  remediable); 
-ly.]  In  a  remediable  manner  or  state  ;  so  as 
to  admit  of  remedy  or  cure. 

re"-me  -di-aL  a.  [Lat.  remedialis  =  healing, 
from  remtdium  =  a  remedy  (q.v.).]  Affording 
a  remedy  ;  containing,  constituting,  or  in- 
tended for  a  remedy  or  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

"  The  remedial  part  of  the  law  Is  a  neceesary  con- 
sequence."—  Blaclutone  :  Comment.  (In  trod.) 

remedial-statutes,  *.  pi. 
IMW  :  (See  extract). 

"  Remedial  ttatutti  are  those  which  are  made  to 
supply  defects  lit  the  common  law  itaelf,  either  by 
en  Urging  the  law  where  It  was  narrow,  or  by  restrain- 
ing It  where  It  was  too  lax."—  BtadMone  ;  Comment. 
(Introd.,  {  2.) 

*  re-me  dl-al-l^r,  adv.  [Eng.  remedial;  -ly.] 
In  a  remedial  manner  ;  by  way  of  remedy  ;  so 
as  to  remedy. 

*  re-me  -dl-ate,  a.      [Eng.   remedy;    -ate.] 
Remedial. 

"  All  yon,  unpubllah'd  yirtuM  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears  ;  be  aidant  and  remediate." 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  4. 


•  rem-e-dl-lesse, 
*  rem-e-dy-lesse,  a.    [Bug.  remedy  ;  -lets.] 

1.  Not  admitting  of  a  remedy  ;  incurable  ; 
beyond  remedy  ;  hopeless. 

"  Hopeleea  are  all  my  evils,  all  rtmediUti." 

Hilton  :  Sanuon  Agoniitei,  «48. 

2.  Irreparable,  irremediable,  irretrievable  : 
as,  a  remediless  loss. 

3.  Not  answering  as  or  serving  fcr  a  remedy; 
Ineffectual,  powerless." 

4.  Not  admitting  of  change  or  reversal; 
Irrevocable. 

"  We,  by  rightful  doom  rrmnWru, 
Were  lost  in  death  till  He  that  dwelt  above 
Emptied  his  glory."  Milton:  Cirmmcitton. 

5.  Without  excuse  or  escape  :  under  neces- 
sity. 

"  I  haue  bought  a  piece  of  land  in'the  field  here,  and  I 
most  remedilrue  go  thither  to  see  whst  I  haue 
bought  "—Udat.  Luke  xiv. 

6.  Without  a  remedy;  unable  to  find  or 
obtain  a  remedy  ;  without  hope  of  rescue  or 
escape. 

"  And  [tell  him]  that  his  bale  were  better  ouer  bloun*. 
Than  thus  tu  i<iin»  remedyleue  In  grief." 

t  t  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


e  dMess-ly,  *  rem  1-dl-les  ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  remediless  ;  -ly.]    In  a  manner  or 
degree  not  admitting  of  remedy  ;  irremediably. 
"  He  going  away  r+ntfdUetlif  chafing  at  his  rebakg." 
—Sidney:  Arcadia,  bK.  i. 

*  rem  c  di  leas  ness,  s.  [Eng.  remediless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remedU 
less  ;  incurable  ness. 

"The  remediletmMt  of  this  disease  may  be  Justly 
questioned."—  Boyle:  Workt.  vol.  11,  pt  11..  ew.  8. 

rem  e  dy,  *  rem  e  -die,  *  rem  c  dye,  ». 

[O.  Fr.   *remediet  remede  (Fr.  remede),  from 

Lat.  remedium  =  &  remedy:  re-  =  again,  and 

medeor  =  to  heal  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  remedio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  cures  or  heals  any  disease  ; 
a  medicine  or  application  used  to  heal  a  dis- 
ease and  restore  health. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  remedy,  counteract, 
or  repair  any  hurt  ;  that  which  corrects  any 
evil  ;   redress,  reparation.    (Followed  by  for 
or  against,  formerly  also  by  to.) 

"  The  remedy  is  wholly  In  your  own  hands."—  atdft  : 
Drapier1!  Letters,  let  4 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coining:  The  allowance  at  the  mint  for 
deviation  from  the  exact  standard  fineness 
and  weight  of  coin. 

"  Iu  England  the  remedy  of  the  mint  Is  :  Gold.  IS 
grains  per  pound  In  weight,  fV  of  a  carat  in  fineness  ; 
•liver,  1  dwt.  per  pound  lu  weight,  1  dwt.  per  pound  In 
flnenea*  :  copper,  «^  of  the  weight  both  in  weight  and 
flnene**.  The  remedy  of  United  State*  gold  coin  Is, 
double  eagle,  one  half  grain  ;  smaller  gold  coins,  on* 
quarter  grain."—  Knight  ;  Diet.  Mechanics.  U.  1,919. 

2.  Law:  The  means  provided  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  right,  or  of  compensation  for  Its 
infringement. 

"  The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained 
(which  are  sometime*  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
remedy  it*elf  I  are  a  diversity  of  iulU  and  actions." 
—Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  1  ii.,  ch.  8. 

rfm'-S-dy',  *rem-e-die,  v.t.  [Fr.  remedier; 
8p.  &  Port,  remediar;  Ital.  rimediare.] 

1  1.  To  cure,  to  heal  ;  to  restore  to  sound- 
ness or  health. 

2.  To  repair  or  redress,  as  an  injury  or 
wrong  ;  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  an  evil. 

"  For  tiie  remedying  and  redressing  of  those  fore- 
said  Injuries  and  wrongfull  dealings  of  the  pope."— 
Fox;  Martyrt,  p.  »T». 

re  melt',  v.t.  or  £.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  melt 
(q.v.).]  To  melt  again  or  anew. 

re  mem  ber,  '  re  mem  bre,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  remembrer,  se  remembrer  =  to  call  to 
mind,  formed  with  an  excrescent  6  from  Lat. 
rememoror  =  to  remember  :  re-  =.  again,  and 
memoro  =  to  commemorate;  memor  =  mind- 
ful ;  Fr.  rememorer  ;  Sp.  remembrar;  Ital. 
rimemorare.] 

&.  Transitive  : 

i.  To  bring  or  call  back  to  the  mind  or 
memory  ;  to  recall  to  remembrance;  to 
recollect. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  ye*, 
we  wept  when  veremembered  Zloii."—  /**almcxxxvll.  1. 

*  2.  To  call  or  bring  to  mind  ;  to  put  one  in 
mind  of. 

"  The  ditty  doe*  remember  my  drowned  father." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempett,  i.  ft, 

*  3.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind. 

"  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  IU.  4. 


l&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  th$re; 
or,  wor«.  W9li;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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•  4.  To  come  or  return  to  the  memory  or 

remembrance  of. 

"  A*  well  thou  wost,  If  It  remember  thee, 
How  ulgli  the  death  for  wo  thou  founde  me." 
Chaucer  :  Troilut  *  Grcttida.  t. 

6.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind  ;  to  preserve 
nnforgotten  ;  not  to  forget  or  let  slip  :  as,  To 
remember  the  circumstances  of  an  event. 

6.  To  be  continually  thoughtful  of;  to 
attend  to  ;  to  observe. 


7.  To  keep  in  mind  with  gratitude,  rever- 
ence, respect,  favour,  affection,  or  any  other 
feeling ;  to  observe. 

"  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."— 
Exodus  xx.  8. 

8.  To  think  of;  to  bear  in  mind;  to  con- 
•ider ;  to  take  into  consideration. 

"  Remember  whom  thou  haat  aboard.'*— Shaketp.  : 
Tempest,  1.  L 

*  9.  To  mention. 

"  A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 
person  cited  ;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  therein  omitted, 
such  citation  is  invalid,  M  in  many  cases  hereafter  to 
be  remembered.'— Avliffe:  Parergon. 

10.  To  give  or  present  the  regards  or  com- 
pliments of;  to  mention  with  compliments: 
as,  Remember  me  to  your  father. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  call  anything  to  remem- 
brance ;  to  bear  anything  in  mind;  to  exercise 
the  faculty  of  memory  ;  to  recollect. 

"  Remember  well  howe  thou  arte  olde." 

Qower:  C.  A.,  Till. 

*  rS-mSm'-ber-a-ble,  a.    [Bng.  rememter ; 
-able.}     Capable  or  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered ;  memorable. 

"  We  saw  tbii  very  remarkable  and  rememberable 
place  under  sufficient  discomfort  of  wind  anil  showers." 
—Southty:  Lettert,  iv.  «L 

*  l^-mem'-foer-a-bl&  adv.     [Bug.  remem- 
forab(le) ;  -ly.]    In  a  rememberable  or  memor- 
able manner  ;  so  as  to  be  remembered. 

"  To  relate  everything  as  rememberably  aa  possible." 
— Southey :  Memoirs  of  Taylor  of  Jfoneich,  11.  77. 

* rS-mem'-ber-erfs.     [Eng.  remember;  *er.] 
One  who  remembers. 

"  What  a  rememberer  ii  the  heart  I  "—RicJtardton  : 
Mr  C.  Orandison,  iv.  66. 

re-mem  brar^e,  *  re  mem  braunce,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  remembrance,  from  remembrer  =  to 
remember  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  remembrama ;  Ital. 
rimembranza.] 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  remembering ; 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  or  the 
recalling  of  it  to  mind  ;  recollection. 

"  The  eorweful  remembrance  of  the  good  dedes  that 
he  hath  lefte  to  don  here  lit  erthe."— Chaucer  :  Par  to  n't 
Tale. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  remembering  ; 
memory. 

"  Thli  lord  of  weak  remembrance." 

8h*kt(p.  :  Tet/ijiett,  il.  1. 

8.  The  period  of  time  over  which  the  power 
Of  memory  extends  :  as,  It  has  not  happened 
within  my  remembrance. 

4.  The  state  of  being  remembered,  or  of 
being  kept  in  memory  ;  memory  preserved. 
"  Saying  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful 
rcmem  bra  nee, " 
LongfeUo*:  Courtship  of  Mile*  Standish,  T. 

6.  That  which  is  remembered;  a  recollec- 
tion, a  memory. 

"  Muse,  these  dear  remembrance*  must  be 
In  these  convenient  places  regiitred." 

Daniel :  Panegyric  to  the  King. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  recall  to,  or  preserve 
In  memory :  as, 

*  (I)  An  account  or  record  preserved ;   a 
memorandum  or  note  to  assist  the  memory, 

"Those  proceedings  and  remembrance!  are  in  the 
Tower,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed- 
ward l."-Hale:  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

*  (2)  A  monument,  a  memorial. 

(3)  A  token  by  which  one  is  kept  in  the 
memory ;  a  keepsake. 

"  If  you  turn  not,  yon  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  rtmrml.rait' e  for  thy  Julia's  sake." 
Sltaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  (if  Verona,  Ji.  2, 

*  7.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  mindful ; 
thought,  regard,  consideration. 

"  His  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  remembrance, 
did  tirst  propose.1*— Shaketp. :  AU'i  Well  that  Endt 
Well,  Iv.  ft. 

*  8.  Admonition. 

"  I  do  commit  unto  your  hand 
The  uintaln'd  sword,  that  you  have  u*e<1  to  bear; 
With  this  remembrance  that  yon  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold.  Just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  IV. ,  v.  1 

re  mem   brane-er,  s.   [Bng.  remembrance); 

•er.] 


1.  One   who   reminds;   one  who   or  that 
which  puts  in  mind. 

"  Falttiful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear." 

Cowper :  My  Mothers  Picture. 

2.  English. •    An    Exchequer    Court   officer, 
whose  business  is  to  record  certain  papers  and 
proceedings,  make  out  processes,  &c.  ;  a  re- 
corder.     Formerly    there    were    three    such 
officers,  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Remembrancer, 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer,  and  the 
Remembrancer  of  First-fruits.     The  duties  of 
the  second  of  these  were  merged  in  the  first  by 
3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  99.      The  name  is  also 
given  to  an  officer  of  some  corporations,  as 
the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of  London. 

M  AU  are  digested  Into  books,  and  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  processes  upon 
them." — Bacon. 

*  re-mem-bre,  v.t.  &  i.    [REMEMBER.] 

*re'-mem'-or-ate,v.i.  [Lat.  rememoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  rememoror  =  to  remember  (q.v.).]  To 
remember ;  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  We  shall  find  the  like  difficulties,  whether  we 
rememorale  or  learne  anew." — Bryikett:  Deta.  of  Civil 
Life,  p.  1,606. 

*  re'-mSm-or-a'-tlon,  *re-mem-o-ra-ci- 

oun,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  remfmoratio.] 
[REMEUORATE.)    Remembrance,  memory. 

"  Helps  of  memory,  of  affection,  •£  rememoration,'1 
—Mountague  :  Appeale  to  Ccetar,  p.  256. 

*  re-mSm'-or-a-tlve,  *  re  -  mem  -  or  -  a  - 

tii£a.     [Eng.  rememorafy) ;  -ive.]    Recalling 
to  mind ;  reminding. 

"  Without  rememoratiif  signet  of  a  thing." — PococJet 
in  Waterland  :  Works,  x.  244. 

*  rem  cn  ant,  *  rem-en-aunt,  ».      [RE- 
MAN ANT.] 

*  re  mer  cies,  *.  pi.    [REMEROY.]    Thanks. 

"Not  render  thanks,  ne  sale  remercies." — Udtil : 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  186. 

*  re'-mei"-^,  *  rS-mer'-cie,  v.t.     [Fr.  re- 
mercier,   from  re-  =  again,  and  mercier  =  to 
thank;  merci  =  thanks,  from  Lat.  mercedem, 
accus.  of  merces  =  reward.]    To  thank. 

"  She  him  rernercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  xl.  16. 

*  re  merge',  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  merge 
(q.v.).]    To  merge  again. 

».<;  in  the  general  soul" 
Tennyson ;  In  Memorlam,  xlvL  4. 

re' -mi-form,  a.  [Lat.  remus  =  an  oar,  and 
forma  —  form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  an  oar. 

*  re'-mig-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  remigo  =  to  row, 
from  remex,  genit.  remigis  =  a  rower ;  remus 
=  an  oar.]    Fit  to  be  rowed  upon. 

"  Steril  remigable  marshes." 

Cotton  :  Montaigne,  eh.  zzlv. 

r5'-ml-&ef,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  remex, 
genit.  remigis  =  a  rower ;  remus  =  an  oar.  ] 

Ornith. :  The  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  of 
a  bird,  which  propel  it  through  the  air,  like 
oars. 

*  re-mi'-grate,   v.i.      [Lat.  remigratus,  pa. 
par.  of  remigro  =  to  remove  back.]  [MIGRATE.  ] 
To  remove  back  again  ;  to  return  to  a  former 
place  or  state. 

"  The  rest . . .  will  immigrate  Into  phlegm."— Boyle  : 
Works,  i.  199. 

*  re-mi-jfra'-tlon,  *.     [REMIQRATE.]    A  mi- 
gration To  a  former  place ;  a  removal  back 
again. 

"  The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted 
with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional  remigratimis, 
became  diffused  in  Scotland,"— Hale  :  Oriff.  of  Alan- 
kind. 

re'-mrj'-X-a,  *.  [Named  after  Remijo,  a  Brazil- 
ian medical  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonidie.  Slender 
shrubs  with  axillary  racemes  of  flowers, 
woolly  outside,  and  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
with  five  linear  segments.  The  bark  of  Re- 
migia  ferruginea  and  R.  VeUosii  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona. 

rS-mmd',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mind 
(q.v.).J  To  put  in  mind ;  to  recall  something 
to  the  mind  or  memory  of ;  to  bring  to  the 
remembrance  of ;  to  cause  to  remember. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine." 

Byron  :  Stanzas  to  Augusta. 

rS-mind'-er,  ».  [Eng.  remind;  -er.\  One 
who  or  that  which  reminds  or  calls  to  mind. 

"  These  outward  objects  ars  rather  the  reminders 
than  the  first  begetters  or  implanters."— More ;  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism,  bk.  i..  ch,  v. 


*  rS-mind'-f&U  «•    LEnK-  remind; 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  remind  ;  careful  to 
remind. 

2.  Careful  to  remember  ;  mindful. 

"  Jiemind/ul  of  the  couveut  bars." 

Hood  :  Bianca's  Dream. 

rem'-Ing  ton  ite,  s.    [After  Edward  Rem- 
ington of  Maryland  ;  aun*.  -it*  (Afin.).] 

Afin.  :  A  mineral  occurring  as  a  rose-colored 
encrustation  on  serpentine  at  Finksburg,  in 
Maryland.  Supposed  to  be  a  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  ;  not  yet  analysed. 

rem  i-nis   961196,    *  rem  i  nis  -cen  9?  , 

«.  [Fr.,  from,  Lat.  reminiscentia  =  remem- 
brance, from  reminiseens,  pr.  par.  of  reminis- 
cor  =  to  remember,  from  re-  =  again,  and  the 
same  root  as  memini  =  1  remember  ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  reminiscencia.] 

1  1.  The  act  or  power  of  remembering  ;  the 
recalling  or  recovery  of  ideas  which  had 


escaped  the  memory;  recollection,  memory. 

"  There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  dlscursion  b 
with  the  appetite  to  recover  something  loot, 


"  There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  dlscursion  begiuninc 
ith  the  appetite  to  recover  something  loot,  proceed- 
ing from  the  present  backward,  from  thought  of  the 


place  where  we  imaa  at,  to  the  thought  of  the  plae* 
from  whence  we  came  lust :  and  from  the  thong  lit  of 
that,  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till  we  have  In 
our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we 
miss :  and  this  is  called  reminiscence."— Hobbt ;  Human 
Jfature,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  That  which  is  remembered  or  recalled  to 
mind ;  a  memory  ;  a  relation  of  past  events, 
characteristics,  &c.,  within  one's  personal  re- 
collection. 

*  rein-f-nly'-cen-c^,  *.    [REMINISCENCE.] 

*  rfim-I-nis'-cent,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  reminiscen8t 
pr.  par,  of  reminiscor  =  to  remember.]    [RE- 
MINISCENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Remembering ;  recalling  to  mind ;  having 
reminiscence. 

2.  Reminding  one  of  something. 

"  The  succeeding  scherzo,  though  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  Beethoven?'—  Athenaum,  Sept.  9,  1662. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  calls  to  mind  and 
records  past  events. 

*  rem-I-nls-een'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. 
reminiscent- ;  -ial.]    Pertaining  to  reminiscence 
or  recollection. 

"Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminitcential  •vo- 
cation."—Browne.-  Vulgar  Errours.  (Pref.) 

*  re'm-a'-nIs'-ci-t6r-&    a.    [Eng.    reminis- 
c(ence);  -itory.}    Remembering;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  memory  ;  founded  on  reminis- 
cences. 

"  I  still  have  a  reminiscitory  spite  against  Mr.  Job 
Jonson."— Lytton;  Pelham,  ch.  Ixxiil. 

*  re'-ml-ped,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  remipes,  genit.  r^ 
mipedis  =  having  feet  like  oars  :   remus  =  »n 
oar,  and  pes  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the    crustacean  or   entomological 
genus  Remipes  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  crus- 
tacean or  entomological  genus  Remipes  (q.v.). 

re  -mi-pes,  5.    [REMIPED.] 

1 1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Hinpidae  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Remipes  testitudinarius,  from  the 
coast  of  Australia.  Middle  antennas  bisetose 
at  the  apex,  longer  than  external.  First  pair 
of  feet  long,  with  last  joint  acuminate. 

*2.  Entom. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
genus  of  Coleoptera,  and  to  one  of  Heraiptera. 
(Larousse. ) 

re"m-I-re'-a,    s.     [The    Guianan    name  of  a 
species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Schcenidae.  Ilemirea  mo- 
ritima,  common  in  Tropical  America,  is  said 
to  be  strongly  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 

re-mlse',  v.t.    [REMISE,  s.] 

*  1    (jrd.  Lang. ;  To  send  back ;  to  remit 

"  This  too-too  much  remises 
Ought  into  nought." 
Sylvester:  Du.  Bartas,  second  day,  first  week,  164. 

2.  law :  To  give  or  grant  back ;  to  Asign 
•r  surrender  by  deed. 

"Remised,  released,  and  for  ever  quit-claimed."— 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  30. 

r8-mise',  *.    [Fr.  =  delivery,  surrender  <rom 
remettre  (Lat.  remitto)  —  to  surrender.  ]    [RE- 

M1T.] 

IMW  ;  A  surrender ;  a  giving  back ;  a  re- 
lease, as  of  a  claim. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  Jofrl ;  cat,  fell,  chorns,  9hln.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  09 ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -oion  =  tnon ;  -(Ion,  -flou  =  ztion.   -cloos,  -UottS,  -8ioua  =  shu».   -We,  -die,  4o.  =  bel,  del. 
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remiss— remollient 


re'-mlss',  a.  fa  s.    [Lat.   remissus  =  relaxed* 
languid,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  remitto  =  to  send 
back,  to  remit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  remis;  Sp.  remiso  ; 
Itsl.  rimesso.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  vigorous  or  energetic  In  action  or 
performance;  not  diligent;  alack;  inattentive  ; 
negligent;  careless  in  the  performance  of  duty 
or  business  ;  heedless. 

**  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remia." 

Sftalteip.  :  ait-hard  11..  11L  ft. 

*  2.  Wanting  in  earnestness,  intensity,  or 
activity  ;  slow,  slack,  languid. 

"The  water  desert*  the  corputclee.  nnleM  ft  flows 
with  a  precipitate  motion;  for  then  it  hurries  them 
out  along  with  it,  till  lU  motion  becomes  more  languid 
and  remut."  —  Wooduard. 

*  B.  As  sukst.  :  An  act  of  negligence  or 

remissness  ;  negligence. 

"  By  negligence  of  magistrates  and  rvmfMMof  lawes." 
—1'uitenhu.m  :  £nfftith  i'oetie,  bk.  L,  c 


•re-mls-sailes,  a.  pL    [O.  Fr.]    Leavings, 
scraps,  uris,  refuse. 

"  Lad*  not  thi  trenchonre  with  many  remtuaUet," 
LydgaU  :  $tant  Puer  ad  Mentim. 

"re-mias'-ful,  a.      [Eng.   remits;  ->^0-] 
Beady  or  prone  to  grant  remission  or  for- 
giveness ;  forgiving,  gracious,  remissive, 
"  The  heavens  In  their  remitted  doom."      Draytan. 


t&  «.  [Eng.  remissible; 
My.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remissible  ; 
capability  of  being  remitted. 

"Ttieremittibilityot  our  greatest  aim,"  W»r.  Taylor. 

*  r£-mls-sl-ble,  a.     [Lat  remi*stbilit,  from 
remissust  pa.  par.  of  remitto  =  to  remit  (q.v.).] 
Capable  of  being  remitted  ;  admitting  of  re- 
mission. 

"  Sin*  ....  rfmhtibti-  or  exptable  by  an  eaiy  peni- 
tence."— /W*Aam  :  Rttolvct.  pt.  1L,  re*,  a. 

r€  mis'  s!-6  In-  Jur'-l-ie,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Scots  Law  :  A  plea  in  an  action  of  divorce 
for  adultery,  implying  that  the  pursuer  has 
already  forgiven  the  offence  ;  condonation. 

re-miss'  ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  re-mis  si-oun, 
*.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  remissionem,  accus.  of  re- 
missio,  from  remissus,  pa.  par.  of  remitto  =  to 
remit  (q.v.);  Sp,  remision;  ItaL  remission*.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  The  act  of  sending  back  or  remitting. 

"  Eurydlce  and  her  remUtion  into  hell."  —  StadAotit*. 

*2.  The  act  of  remitting  or  sending  to  a 
distant  placa,  as  money  ;  remittance.  (Surift.) 

3.  The  act  of  remitting,  abating,  or  relaxing  ; 
abatement,  moderation,  relaxation. 

**  For  It  IB  the  law  of  oar  nature  that  such  flta  of 
excitement  Khali  always  be  followed  by  remittioni."— 
Jeacaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  iL 

4.  The  act  of  forgiving  or  remitting;  the 
foregoing  of  the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  ; 
forgiveness,  pardon. 

"Thiil*  my  blood  of  the  new  tetUment  which  la 
•bed  for  many  for  the  remittion  of  slut.'—  Matthew 
XX  vi.  28. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  up,  foregoing,  or  re- 
linquishing, as  a  debt,  a  claim,  a  right,  &c. 

"Thuee  chief*  bad  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on 
easy  term*,  remittiam  of  olii  debt*  and  uraut*  of  n«w 
titlea,"—  MacatOay  :  ffitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xilL 

6.  That  which  is  remitted,  given  up,  or 
relinquished. 

IL  Pathol.  :  Diminution  In  intensity  with- 
out complete  stoppage.  [REMITTENT.] 

*  rS-mXss'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  remiss;  -ive.] 

1.  Slackening,  abating,  relaxing,  moderat- 
ing. 

"  Remittiee  of  his  might." 

Pope;  ffomer;  /Hod  ill  L  887. 

2.  Remitting,  forgiving,  pardoning. 

"A  most  merciful  king,  who  waa  remisti*e  of 
wrong*."—  Racket  :  Life  of  Williams,  p.  22<5. 

rc  miss'  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  remiss;  -ly.]  In  a 
remiss,  negligent,  careless,  or  heedless  man- 
ner ;  carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

"  Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 
His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remialy  lie." 

Donne  :  The  Proyrett  of  the  Bout. 

te  -miss'  -ness,  *  re-mis  nesse,  *  re- 
miss  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  remiss;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  remiss  ;  slackness, 
carelessness,  heedlessness,  negligence  ;  want 
of  vigour,  diligence,  industry,  attention  or  due 
application  to  any  business  or  duty. 

"The  calculated  remiunrM  of  the  Whips  achieved 
what  the  conscience  of  the  Party  had  previously  not 
been  robust  enough  to  accomplish."—  Standard,  Dec. 

81,  \  '-•'<. 

*  re-mls»'-or-y\  a.    [Lat.remiww*,  pa.  par.  of 
remitto  =  to  remit  (q.v.).]     Pertaining  to  re- 


mission;  serving  or  tending  to  remit;   re- 

missive. 

"  Propitiatory,  expiatory,  rwmiMory,  or  satisfactory, 
kivnine  all  one  tiling  in  effect."—  Latimer  :  Sermon 
<tf  the  Plough. 

rS-mitf,  *re"-mytte,  v.t.  &  i,  fLat  remitto 
=  to  send  back,  to  abate,  to  remit  :  r»-  = 
back,  and  mitto  =  to  send  ;  Fr.  remettrt;  Sp. 
remitir;  Port,  rmitttr;  ItaL  rimittere.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  send  back. 

**  Whether  Earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lung*  witli  coolness  to  repair, 
Aud  what  *lie  sucks,  retnitt," 

Itryden  :  <Md  ;  Metamorphwt  XT. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Their  renU  are  remitted  to  them  In  sugar  aud 
ram."—s-Hti/A.-  Wealth  of  l/ttion*  b*.  r^  eb.tiT 

*  3.  To  restore,  to  replace,  to  put  or  place 
back. 

*  4.  To  transfer,  to  refer,  to  leave. 

"  Christ  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called  good, 
but  remitted  that  title  to  the  Father  w^y  ."—Water. 
tana:  Wortu.  ti.  V>1. 

*  5.  To  refer, 

**  Whether  the  counsayle  be  good.  I  r^nytte  it  to  th* 
wyM  redera."—  Atyot:  Oowrnour.  bk.  lit,  eh.  rxvL 

6.  To  relax  in  intensity  ;  to  abate  ;  to  make 
less  Intense  or  violent. 

*  7.  To  make  slack  after  tension  ;  to  relax. 

"  A*  when  a  bow  is  successively  Intended  and  re- 
m4Ued."~Cwdworth  ;  /nteU.  By  item,  p.  2W. 

8.  To  refrain  from  exacting  ;  to  relinquish, 
to  give  up  ;  to  forego,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  Th«  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  public*  good 
demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law.  remit  the  pun- 
iahment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  authority."— 


9.  To  forgive,  to  pardon  ;  to  pass  over  with- 
out punishment. 

"  Whow  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  an  remitted 
unto  them.'—  Jokn  xx.  23. 

*  10.  To  resign,  to  give  np. 

"  Neither  of  either;  I  rvmlt  both  twain.' 

Shatetp.  :  Loee't  Labour'  »  Lott,  V.  1 

IX  Technically; 

1.  CODIM.  :  To  transmit  or  send,  aa  money, 
bills,  &c,,  in  payment  for  goods,  &c. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  To  transfer,  as  a  cause,  from 
one  tribunal  to  another,  or  from  one  judge  to 
another.    [REMIT,  a.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  become  less  intense  or 
rigorous. 

**  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 

\V  hen  toll  remitting  lent  it*  tura  to  play  I" 

Gotdtmtth:  Deterted  Village, 

2.  To  abate  by  growing  less  earnest,  eager, 
or  active  ;  to  moderate. 

"  As,  by  degree*,  they  remitted  of  their  tndostrr. 
loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  pleA- 
surea,  they  let  fall  those  generous  principle*,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  —  South. 

KL  Technically; 

1.  Comm.  :  To  transmit  money,  &c.,  In  pay- 
ment for  goods,  &c. 

2.  Med.  :  To  abate  in  violence  for  a  Wme 
without  intermission,  as  a  fever,  &c. 

rS-mlf  ,  s.    [REMIT,  v.] 

Scots  Law  :  A  remission  ;  a  sending  back. 
Applied  to  an  interlocutor  or  judgment  trans- 
ferring a  cause,  either  totally  or  partially  or 
for  some  specific  cause,  from  one  tribunal  or 
judge  to  another  or  to  a  judicial  nominee,  to 
execute  the  purpose  of  the  remit. 

*  re-mlt'-m$nt,  s.  [Eng.  remit  ;  -meni.)  The 
act  of  remitting  ;  the  state  of  being  remitted  ; 
remittance,  remission,  forgiveness. 

"  Yet  all  law,  and  God's  law  especially,  grants  every 
where  to  error  easy  remtttnentt,"  —  Milton  t  Tetra- 
ebardon. 

re-nut'-tal,  s.    [Eng.  remit  ;  -a2.] 

1.  The  act  of  remitting;   a  giving  np,  a 
surrender,  remission. 

2.  The  act  of  remitting  or  Rending  away  to 
a  distance,  as  money,  &c.  ;  remittance,  trans- 
mission. 

re-mit'-tanye,  a.    [Eng.  remit  ;  -ance.J 

1.  The  act  of  remitting  or  transmitting,  as 
money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a  distant  place, 
in  payment  for  goods,  &c. 

"  The  sftme  act  of  parliament  .  .  .  restored  the  ex- 
change between  Hngland  and  Scotland  to  Ita  natmral 
rate,  or  to  what  the  course  of  trade  and  remittance! 
might  happen  to  make  it"—  Smith  ;  Wealthof  A'at  ions. 
bk?il..ch.U 

2.  Money,  bills,  &c.,  remitted  In  payment. 


*  r6-mit  -tano-or,  a.     [F.ng.   re 
•cr.]    One  who  sends  a  remittance. 

"  Your  memorialist  was  stopped  Mid  Arrested    at 

Bayoitne,  by  order  from  his  remittaneert  at  Madrid.* 
~~Cnmbfrland  :  Memoir*.  It  17% 

*  re  mit-teo',  «.    [Eng.  remit  ;  -ee.]    One  to 
whom  a  remittance  is  sent. 

re-mif  -tent,  a.  &.  &  [Lat.  rrmittem,  pr.  pan 
of  remitto  =  to  remit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  remittent.} 

Medical: 

A.  As  ad).  :  Diminishing  in  intensity  at 
certain  intervals,  but  not  intermitting;  <.«., 
temporarily  ceasing. 

&  As  subst.  :  A  remittent  disease  ;  a  re- 
mittent fever. 

remittent-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  malarial  fever,  known  also  u 
Continued  fever  (q.v.),  bilious  fever,  accUma- 
tive  fever,  &c.  Ifc  ts  marked  by  sudden  In- 
vasion and  persistent  high  temperature, 
frequently  from  105'  to  106",  with  diminution 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  with  other  changes 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  stomach,  and  Intestines, 
resembling  those  of  intermittent  fever,  which 
it  may  pass  into  during  convalescence.  It  is 
chiefly  riparian,  or  in  marshy  regions  with 
little  water,  and  id  conveyed  by  the  winds. 
It  occurs  chiefly  In  63*  north  and  67°  south 
latitude,  with  a  cold  and  a  hot  stage,  a  re- 
mission stage,  and  a  period  of  exacerbation 
on  the  day  after  the  remission,  with  an 
average  duration  of  two  weeks,  after  which 
the  patient  usually  recovers. 


-ter,  ».    [Eng.  remit  ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  remits,  pardons,  forgives,  or 

foregoes. 

"The  condition  of  a  remitted  forfeltuie  being  aa 
absolutely  in  the  breast  of  the  remitter  aa  the  condi- 
tion oo  which  the  bleating  was  originally  conferred." 
—  Warburton  t  Work*,  U.  116, 

2.  One  who  remits  money,  Ac.  ;  one  who 
makes  a  remittance. 

•"The  diminished  want*  of  rwmttfm."—  flail* 
Telegraph,  NOT.  16.  1882. 

IL  Law:  The  sending  or  placing  back  of  a 
person  to  a  right  or  title  he  had  before  ;  the 
restitution  of  one  who  obtains  possession  of 
property  under  a  defective  title  to  his  rights 
under  some  valid  title  by  virtue  of  which  he 
might  legally  have  entered  only  by  suit. 

•  rS-mlt'-tor,  ».    (Eng.  remit:  -or.]    One  who 

makes  a  remittance  ;  a  remitter. 

re-mix1,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mix  (q.v.).] 
To  mix  again  or  repeatedly. 

rem'-nont,  s.  &  a,     [O.  Fr.  remanent,  remcn- 
ant,  from  Lat.  remanens,  pr.  par.  of  remanto 
=  to  remain  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains  over  after 
a  part  has  been  separated,  lost,  destroyed,  or 
removed. 

"  A  remnant  of  your  race  survives." 

Cuwper:  Tatk,  I.  S40. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  last  part  of  a  piece  of  stuff. 

3.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  has  been 
done,  performed,  executed,  passed,  or  told  ; 

remainder. 

"  The  remnant  of  my  age." 
Sfuitotp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  <J  Verona,  1IL  U 

{.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  little  bit.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

**  Thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  tbon  remnant  \  " 

Shaketp,  ;  Taming  uf  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Remaining,  left. 

**  The  remnant  yean  Heaven  doom'd  him  yet  to  live." 
Boole;  Orlando  Furioto.  uii* 

re-mod'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  model,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  model  again  or  anew;  to  refashion. 
to  rearrange. 

**  In  the  remodelled  borough*  theyoonld  do  nothing.* 
—MucauluH  :  Hat.  £nff.,  ch.  iv. 

•  re-mo'd-I-fi-ca'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.  modification  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  remodi. 
tying  ;  a  repeated  or  renewed  modification. 

•  re-mo'd'-A-fy,  v.t.      [Pref.    «-,    and    Eng. 
modify  (q.v.).]    To  modify  again  or  anew  ;  to 
reform,  to  remodel. 

rem-o-lin'-ite,   ft      [From  Los  Remolinot, 
Chili,  where  found  ;  suffi,  >iU  (Jtfia.).] 
Win.  :  The  same  as  ATACAMITE  (.q.v.). 

re-moT-lf-ent,  a.  [Lat  remoUiens,  genlt. 
remollientis,  pp.  par.  of  remollio  —  to  soften! 
mollis  =  soft.]  Mollifying,  softening. 


Bte,  f3,t,  &re,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine,  go, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    fie,  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  le 
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*  ro  xnoi-  ten,  *  re-moul-ten.  a  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Kug.  rooiten,  (q.v.).]  Melted  again ; 
remelted. 

"Mingled  with  glasse  already  made,  and  remouirtfrt." 
— &JCOH.  A'at.  tfu(.,  i  77ft. 

t  re-min-^t-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  rcmone- 
tiz(e);  -ation.]  The  act  of  remonetiziug  a 
coinage  ;  the  reestablish  me  nt  of  such  coinage 
in  the  position  of  legal  tender  after  having  for 
a  time  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  mere 
token  money, 

tre-mAn'-e't-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
monetize  (q.v.).]  To  restore,  as  a  gold  or 
silver  coinage,  to  value  as  a  currency. 

"  The  Kold  coinage  has  been  rcm/rtMtiz«l."— BUhell  : 
Count  t  ii  a- It  ante  Dictionary. 

*r8-m6n'-stra-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  remonstro 
=  to  show.]  Demonstrable. 

"The  greatness  Is  rmn.otittra.bl9  In  the  event."— 
Adamt:  Woria,  iL  846. 

re  rafin  Strai^e,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
remonstrancia,  from  remonstrans,  pr.  par.  of 
remonstro  =  to  remonstrate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  remon- 
trance.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  showing,  demonstrating,  or 
manifesting ;  demonstration,  manifestation, 
show,  dismay. 

"The  Spaniards  made  no  remonttranee  of  Joy  or  au 
ordinary  liking  to  iL"— Hacket;  Life  of  WHiiams, 
pt.  i..  p.  145. 

*2.  Declaration,  statement. 

"To  prepare  and  draw  up  a  general  remonttranee  of 

the  nt-ite  of  the  kingdom." — tjlarendun:  Civil  Wart, 
I.  302. 

3.  The  act  of  remonstrating  or  expostulating ; 
a  strong  representation  of  reasons  or  facts 
•gainst  something  complained  of  or  opposed  ; 
expostulation  ;  hence,  a  paper  or  document 
containing  such  representation  or  expostula- 
tion. 

II.  Roman  Church:  A  Monstrance  (q.v.). 

H  The  Grand  Remonstrance : 

Eng,  Hist.  :  A  remonstrance  consisting  of 
206  articles,  condemning  the  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure of  Charles  I.  It  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  November  22,  1641,  by  a 
majority  of  eleven,  and  presented  to  the  king 
on  December  1. 

re-mon  -strant,  a.  &  «.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 

Lat.  remonstrans,  pr.  par.  of  remonttro  =  to 
remonstrate  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
remonstrance  ;  expostulatory ;  urging  reasons 
against  something. 

"Tb«  people  regarded  with  profound  indifference 
the  remonttrant  pastorals." — Daily  Telegraph^  Feb.  2, 
1886. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  remonstrates. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Arminius  (A.D.  1609),  continued  to  maintain 
his  views,  and  in  1610  presented  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  at  Friesland,  a  remonstrance  in 
five  articles  formulating  their  points  of  depar- 
ture from  Calvinism.     Their  adversaries  pre- 
sented a  counter- remonstrance,  whence  they 
were  called  Counter- Remonstrants.     In  1619 
the  Synod  of  Dort  pronounced  in  favour  of 
I  he  stricter  school.    The  Remonstrants  still 
form  a  small  but  liberal  and  scholarly  sect  in 
Holland. 

•  The  doctrine  of  the  Remonitrantt  was  embodied 
in  162V  lit  a  con/iMrio  written  by  t£[iUcouius.  their  great 
theologian,  while  Wyteubogaert  gave  them  a  cate- 
chism, and  regulated  their  churchly  order."— £ncy. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  379. 

re-mon'-strate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  remon- 
gtratus,  pa.  par.  of  rem.07istro  =  to  show,  to 
expose;  hence,  to  produce  arguments,  from 
Lat.  re- =  again,  and  mo?isfro  =  toshow  ;  0.  Fr. 
remonstrer;  Fr.  remontrer.] 
•A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  representation  with  regard  to 
any  matter ;  to  demonstrate  ;  to  manifest,  to 
•how,  to  prove. 

"  Properties  of  a  faithful  servant :  a  sedulous  eye.  to 
observe  all  occasions  within  or  without,  tending  to 
ranonttrate  the  habit  within.'1— Rogert:  Jfaaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  30ft. 

2.  To  show  or  point  out. 

"  And,  Uutly.  your  majesty  did  exhort  them,  by  the 
opportunity  which  the  present  time  itself  did  yiehl 
unto  it ;  which  I  did  particularly  remonttrate  unto 
them."— Ktliguia  Wottonirtna.  \\  «4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  show  clearly;  to  demonstrate,  to 
prove. 


2.  To  exhibit,  present,  or  put  forward  strong 
reasons  or  representations  against  some  act 
or  course  of  proceedings  ;  to  expostulate. 

*  rem  on  stra  -tion,  *.    tO.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  remonstrationem,  accus.  of  remonstratio, 
from  rtmonstratus.]  [REMONSTRATE.]    The  act 
of  remonstrating  or  expostulating ;  a  remon- 
strance, an  expostulation. 

*  re-mfin'-stra-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  remonstrate); 
-ive.]    Remonstrating,  remonstrant. 

"The  last  clause  a  perfect  bar  of  rfmonttrative 
muflic."— Earle;  Philology,  i  COO. 

*  re  mon' -stra  -tor,  s.    [Eng.  remonstrate)  ; 
-or.]    One  who  remonstrates  ;  a  remonstrant. 

"  Orders  were  sent  down  for  clapping  up  three  of  the 
chief  rcmomtratort." — Unmet :  Own  Time  (an,  1660). 

*  re-m6n'-stra-tor-&  a,  [From  remonstrate, 

on  analogy  of  demonstratory.]    Remonstrating, 
remonstrative. 

"Appealing  to  him  In  a  remonttratory  tone."— 
IHckf.nt :  Oliver  Twitt,  ch.  xvi. 

re-mori'-tolr  (oir  as  war),  s.    [Fr.] 

Horol. :  A  mechanism  designed  to  render 
the  force  which  sustains  the  movement  of  the 
escapement  perfectly  even, 

rcmont oir  escapement,  s. 

Horol. :  An  escapement  in  which  the  scape- 
wheel  is  driven  by  a  small  weight  raised  by 
the  clock,  usually  at  intervals  of  thirty 
seconds ;  or  by  a  spiral  spring  on  the  scape- 
wheel  arbor,  wound  up  a  quarter  or  half  turn 
at  the  said  intervals. 

re  mo  pleu  res,  «.  [Lat.  remits  =  &n  oar, 
and  pleura  — &  rib.]  [REMOPLKURID.*.] 

re-mo-pleu'-rl-das,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  remo- 
pleur(ides) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  fluff,  -idee,] 

PalcBont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita.  Head 
greatly  developed,  semicircular,  the  genal 
angles  produced  into  spines.  Eyes  very  long, 
reticulated ;  body  rings  eleven ;  pygidium  very 
small.  Only  known  genns  Remopleures,  with 
seven  species,  from  tlie  Lower  Silurian. 

rem'-d-ra,  *.  [Lat.  remora  =  (l)  delay,  hin- 
drance, (2)  the  fish  ;  remoror  =  to  stay  behind, 
to  linger :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  moror=  to 
delay,  mora  =  delay.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  delay,  a  hindrance,  an 
obstacle. 

"  But  these  fantastical  remorat  do  not  obstruct  us 
In  the  familiar  transactions  of  life.'— Stare* .  Light  of 
nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  Hi.,  ch.  xivi. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  Sucking-fish,  Sucker;  a  popular 
name  for  any  species  of  the  genus  Echeneis 
(q.v.);  specif.,  Echeneis  remora,  about  eight 
inches  long,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
By  means  of  the  suctorial  disc— a  transforma- 
tion of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin— the  species  can 


attach  themselves  to  any  flat  surface.  The 
adhesion  is  so  strong  that  the  fish  can  only  bo 
dislodged  with  difficulty,  unless  pushed  for- 
ward with  a  sliding  motion.  Being  bad  swim- 
mers, they  attach  themselves  to  vessels,  or  to 
animals  having  greater  power  of  locomotion 
than  themselves  ;  but  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  parasites,  as  they  do  not  obtain  their  food 
at  the  expense  of  their  host. 

"Later  writers,  then,  repeat  a  story,  the  source  of 
which  is  unknown,  viz.,  that  the  remora  is  able  to 
arrest  vessels  In  their  course,  a  story  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time.  It  need  not  be  stat*><l 
that  this  is  an  invention,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  larger  species  may 
retard  the  progress  of  sailing,  especially  when,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  several  individuals  accompany  the 
same  ship."— Qvnther  :  Study  of  Pixhet,  p.  Ml. 

2.  Med.:  A  stoppage  or  stagnation,  as  of 
the  blood. 

3.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  to  retain  parts  in 
place,  e.g.t  to  maintain  a  fracture  in  place  or  a 
luxation  reduced. 

*  re*m'-O-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  remoratua,  pa.  par. 
of  remoror  =  to  delay.]  To  delay,  to  hinder, 
to  obstruct. 

*re-mord',  *re-morde,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  re- 
mordre,  from  Lat.  remordeo  =  to  bite  again  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  remorder ;  ItaL  rimordere.]  [RE- 
MORSE.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  remorse  to  ;  to  afflict. 

"  God  remordeth  some  folke  by  aduerelties.  *- 
MT  ;  Boedut,  bk.  iy. 

2.  To  rebuke. 

"  Sometyme  he  must  vices  remor&a." 

Stefan:  Poemt,  p.  U. 

B.  I  tit  raiis. :  To  feel  remorse. 

"  O  what  a  terrour  wouuda  rewording  soules. 
Who  poyson  tinde,  what  seein'd  a pleasant  food." 
Stirling:  Dom*t-day ;  The  First  Hour*. 

*  rS  -  mord' -  en  -  53^,   ».    [BEMORD.]    Com-} 
punction,  remorse. 

"That  rfmordencj/  of  conscience,  that  extremity  I 
of  grief,  they  feel  within  themselves."— Killingbeclt .  ', 
Sermons,  p.  175. 

re-morse',  *  re-mors,  *.  [O.  Fr.  remors, 
from  Low  Lat.  remorsvs,  remnrsio=z  remorse, 
from  Lat.  retmorsus,  pa.  par.  of  remordeo  =  to 
bite  again,  to  vex ;  mordeo  —  to  bite  ;  Fr. 
remords.] 

1.  Biting  sorrow  for  some  evil  act  done,  and 
especially  for  an  act  of  cruelty  ;  the  keen  pain 
caused  by  a  sense  of  guilt ;  compunction  of 
conscience  for  a  crime  committed. 

"  Bedloe  had  died  In  his  wickedness,  without  one 
sign  of  remorte  or  shame."  —Macau/ay :  Sitt.  Eng., 
cb.  lv. 

If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  IT.) 
considers  that  remorse  bears  the  same  relation 
to  repentance,  as  rage  does  to  anger,  or  agony 
to  pain. 

*  2.  Pity,  compassion,  mercy ;  sympathetic 
sorrow. 

"Wherefore  now.  touched  witb  remorte  at  their 
pitiful  case,  he  resolved  to  revoke  the  law  of  wrecks." — 
Fuller  :  Holy  War.  bk.  lii.,  ch.  Til. 

*  re-morsed,  a.  [Eng.  remorse) ;  -**.]  Feel- 
ing remorse  or  compunction. 

"The  soul  of  the  remaned  sinner  draweth  near  to 
the  grave.'1— Bp.  Sail:  Caset  of  Cotucience,  Dec.  s, 
case  9. 

re  morse'  ful,  *re  morcc  ful,  a.  [Eng. 
remorse;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of,  or  touched  with  remorse  or  • 
sense  of  guilt. 

"Beating  remortfful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the 
seashore."  Longfellow :  Milrs  Stanttith,  iv. 

*2.  Tender-hearted,  compassionate,  merci- 
ful. 

"  These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remoneful  tear." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  J. 

*  3.  Causing  or  exciting  compassion  or  pity ; 
pitiable. 

"  This  his  fellowes  moat  remorcefvi  fate." 

Chapman  :  llvmer ;  Odj/ttey  X. 

t  rfi-morse'-fol-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  remorseful; 
-ly.]  In  a  remorseful  manner;  with  remorse 
or  compunction. 

*  re-morse -ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  remorseful; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  remorse- 
ful. 

re-morse'-less,  a.  [Eng.  remorse;  -less.] 
Without  remorse;  unpitying,  cruel,  relent- 
less, merciless;  insensible  to  distress;  im- 
placable. 

"  And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remortelets  host" 

Scott ;  Lord  of  the  Islet.  IT.  4 

rS-morse'~lesS-iy.  adv.  [Eng.  remorseless; 
•ly.}  In  a  remorseless  manner  ;  without  re- 
morse or  compunction. 

"  I  He"|  remorteleuly  and  unworthily  took  his  fellow 
by  the  throat." — South:  Sennont,  vol.  x.,  ser. «. 

re-morse'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  remorseless; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remorse- 
less ;  insensibility  to  distress. 

"  For  with  such  fell  remortele»tne»»  she  n'er 
Had  heartned  up  her  tallous  and  her  teeth." 

Beaumont:  Lovt't  Myttery,  ix.  13ft. 

re-mote',  a.     [O.  Fr.  remot,  fern,  remote,  from 
Lat.  remotus,  pa.  par.  of  removeo  =  to  remove 
(q.v.);  Sp.  remote;  Ital.  remoto,  rimoto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distant  in  place  or  position ;  far  away, 
not  near. 

"  Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotett  imrt," 

Spenser:  F.  y..  HI.  IT.  C 

2.  Distant  in  point  of  time,  past  or  future  : 
as,  remote  ages. 

3.  Not  directly  producing  an  effect ;   not 
acting  directly. 

"An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to  th* 
remotett  c&\w?."—(llanvitlc. 

4.  Alien,  foreign  ;  not  agreeing. 
6.  Abstracted,  separated. 

"  Remote  from  men  with  God  lie  pnsa'd  hi*  days," 
I'ariirll :  Hermit. 


•oil,  boy;  poUt,  J6%1;  oat,  5011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophoii,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -f  Ion,  -slon  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -blef  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  doL 
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remoted— renaissance 


&  Not  closely  connected. 

**  For  remoter  purposes  of  lore.** 

Wordivtorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Til. 

7.  Slight,  inconsiderable  :  as,  There  is  a  re- 
mote resemblance  between  them. 

8.  Distant   in   consanguinity  or  kindred; 
distantly  related  :  as,  a  remote  connection. 

n.  Bot.  (Of  arrangement)  :  Distant,  separated 
by  abnormally  long  intervals.  (Opposed  to 
tpproximated,  dense,  &c.) 

*  rS-mot'-e'd,  a.      [Eng.  remote);  -ed.}    Re- 
moved, remote. 

'*  Remoted  from  thee." 

Villiert  ;  Reheartal,  p.  3L 

rS-mote'-l&  adv.     [Eng.  remote;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  remote  manner;   at  a  distance  In 
space  or  time  ;  not  near  ;  far  off. 

2.  Slightly,  inconsiderably  ;  in  or  to  a  small 
degree. 

3.  Not  directly  ;  indirectly. 

"  All  our  motives  derive  either  Immediately  or  re- 
motely from  our  own  satisfaction  and  complacence  of 
mind.  —Search:  light  of  Nature,  vol.  L.  pt.  ii..  ch. 
xixvl. 

4.  Not  closely  in  point  of  consanguinity  :  as, 
We  are  remotely  connected. 

i-e-mote'-ness,  s,    [Eng.  remote;  •ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
remote  or  distant  in  space,  time,  connection, 
operation,  efficiency,  relationship,  &c.  ;  dis- 
tance. 

"Lest  the  remoteneu  of  the  Interest  should  dis- 
courage too  much  this  attention."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of 
Xationt,  vol.  iiL.  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Law  :  Want  of  close  connection  between  a 
wrong  and  injury  as  cause  and  effect.    In  this 
case  the  party  injured  cannot  claim  compensa- 
tion from  the  wrongdoer. 

*  rS-mo'-tion,  a.   [Lat.  remotio,  from  remotus, 
pa.  par.  of  removeo  =  to  remove  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 

remotion;  Sp.  remocion;  ItaL  remozione.} 

1.  The  act  of  removing,  or  the  state  of  being 
removed,  to  a  distance  ;  removal. 

"All  thy  safety  were  remotion.'—  ShaJtetp*  :  Ttmon 
Of  Atheru,  iv.  3. 

2.  Remoteness. 

"  From  the  remotion.it  the  consequent  to  the  remo- 
tion  of  the  antecedent."—  Browns;  vulgar  Srrourt, 

re  mou-lade',  s.    [Fr.] 

Cookery:  A  fine  kind  of  salad  dressing,  con- 
sisting of  the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  salad- 
oil,  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar. 

re  -mould',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mould,  v. 
(q.v.).J  To  mould  or  shape  again  or  anew  ; 
to  reshape. 

re-moilnt',  ».  [REMOUNT,  v.}  The  opportu- 
nity or  means  of  remounting  ;  specif.,  a  fresh 
horse  with  its  furniture  ;  a  supply  of  fresh 
horses  for  cavalry, 

"  An  abundant  supply  of  good  remount*  for  their 
cavalry  regiment*."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  23,  1886. 

re-mount',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  remonter.]  [MOUNT,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mount  again. 

"  I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car." 

Pope:  Homer  i  Iliad  vii.  2W. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 

"  Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep,  rough  road 
May  thence  remount  at  ease." 

Wordsworth  :  Ola  Cumberland  Beggar. 

2.  Toascendorgo  back  in  time  or  researches. 

"  Without  remounting  to  remote  antiquities."— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  fiationt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 


-Wl'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  removable; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remov- 
able ;  capacity  or  capability  of  being  removed 
or  displaced. 

re-mov'-a-hle,  *  re  move-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 

remov(e);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  removed 
or  displaced  ;  admitting  of,  or  liable  to  re- 
moval, as  from  place  to  place  or  from  an  office, 

"  The    Judges   were   removable  at  his   pleasure."— 
Macaulav  •  aist.  £jtg.,  ch.  ii. 


,  s.    [Eng.  remov(e)  ;  -al.} 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  change  of  place,  site,  or 
abode. 

"  To  this  Ulysses  :  What  the  prince  requires 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires/' 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xvll.  n. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  or  displacing  from 
an  office  or  post  ;  the  state  of  being  dismissed 
or  removed  from  an  office  or  post  ;  dismissal. 

*'  The  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  post*  haa 
produced  such  popular  commotions."  —  Additon. 


3.  The  act  of  removing,  doing  away  with, 
or  putting  an  end  to  ;  the  act  of  taking  away 
by  a  remedy. 

"  To  bear  contentedly  whatever  uneasy  circum- 
stances he  lies  under,  ami  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for 
the  removal  of  them  —  Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  IL 

rc  move',  *  re  -meve,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  re- 

mouvoir,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and  mou- 
voir—io  move  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  remover; 
ItaL  rimovere  ;  Lat.  removeo.} 

A*  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  from  its  place ;  to  shift  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  cause  to  change  place. 

"Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark." 
—Itcut.  xlz.  14. 

2.  To  displace  or  dismiss  from  a  post  or 
office. 

3.  To  take  or  do  away  with  by  any  remedy  ; 
to  put  away  ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  person  or 
thing ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  banish  ;  to  drive 
away  :  as,  To  remove  a  grievance,  to  remove  a 
disease,  &c. 

4.  To  make  away  with  ;  to  cut  off;  to  kill. 

"  King  Richard  thus  remoetd." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  Yt..  1L  5. 

IL  Law:  To  carry  from  one  court  to  an- 
other :  as,  To  remove  a  suit  by  appeal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  change  place ;  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  especially  to  change 
the  place  of  residence. 

"  When  the  people  saw  It,  they  removed,  and  stood 
afar  oS."—Kxodut  zz.  is. 

re-move',  s.    [REMOVE,  v.} 

L  The  act  of  removing  ;  the  state  of  being 
removed ;  removal ;  change  of  place  or  posi- 
tion. 

"  There  was  no  purpose  in  them  of  this  remove." 
Shake*?, ;  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  The  act  of  changing  a  horse's  shoe  from 
one  foot  to  another. 

"  His  horse  wanted  two  remove*."— Svrift-    (Todd.} 

3.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any 
thing  is  moved  ;  an  interval ;  a  stage  ;  hence, 
a  step  or  degree  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

"  A  posterity  that  lie  many  remove*  from  us.**— 
Additon:  On  Medal*. 

1.  A  class  or  division.    (Used  of  some  of 
the  public  schools.) 
*5.  A  posting-stage;  the  distance  between 

two  posting-stations  on  a  road.  (Shakesp : 
AU'8  Well,  v.  3.) 

*  6.  The  raising  of  a  siege. 

"  If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army." 

Shake*?.  ;  Coriolanu>,  L  5. 

7.  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  room 
for  another. 

rg-mdved',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REMOVE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Moved  or  changed  in  place  or  position ; 
displaced. 

*  2.  Remote ;    separate    from   others ;    se- 
questered, retired. 

"  For  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed 
bouse."-SAa*e*p. :  Winter'*  Tale,  v.  S. 

3.  Distant  or  separated  in  the  scale  of  gra- 
dation. 

"  Those  that  are  germane  to  him,  though  removed 
fifty  times."— Shake*?.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  iv.  4. 

II.  Her. :  The  same  as  FRACTED  (q.v.)u 

re-moV-ed-ness,  «.  [Eng.  removed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  removed  ;  re- 
moteness ;  retirement. 

"  I  have  eyes  under  my  sen-Ice,  which  look  upon 
his  removednesi."— Shaketp. :  Winter'*  Tale,  iv.  2. 

re'-mov'-er,  *.     [Eng.  removfy);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
moves. 

"  It  Is  the  unjust  Judge  that  la  the  capltatl  rem> 
of  laud-markes.  —  Bacon :  Suayt;  Of  Judicature, 

2.  Law:  The  removal  of  a  suit  from  one 
court  to  another. 

rem-pli'  (em  as  an),  a.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 

remplir  =  to  fill  up.] 

Her.  :  A  term  used  when  a  chief  is  filled 
with  any  other  metal  or  colour,  leaving  only 
a  border  of  the  first  tincture  round  the  chief. 

*  re-mu'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  [REMUE.]  Cap- 
able of  being  moved ;  movable. 

"  For  where  honour  la  remuabte, 
It  ought  well  to  beu  aduised." 

Qover:  <?.  A^  rlL 


*  r£  mue',  *  rS-mew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  remuer,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  an 
=  to  change.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  ;  to  remove. 

"  The  hors  of  bras  that  may  not  be  remeiaed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  I0tm. 

B*  Intrans.  :  To  more. 

"  A  byrde.  whlche  durst  not  for  few 
Kemue.'1  Qoteer  :  0.  A.t  T. 

*  re'-mu'-gl'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  remugiens,  pr.  par. 
otremugio ;  mngio  —  to  bellow.]   Rebellowing. 

unices  accompanied  with  re 
fyttery  of  Godline**.  p.  63. 

*  re-mu'-ner,    v.t.      [Fr.    remunerer.}     [R«- 

MUNERATE.J    To  remunerate  ;  to  reward. 

"  Ever  do  wele,  and  atte  last  thou  shalt  be  r*- 
munered  therfor."— Lord  River* :  Dtete*  A  Saying*. 
sig.  EL  IiL  b. 

*  re-mn-ner-a-btT-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  remuner- 
ate ;  -ity.  ]    Capacity  of  being  remunerated  or 
rewarded. 

'*  The  liberty  and  remunernbility  of  human  actions." 
— Pearion ;  On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

*  re"-mu'-ner-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  remunerate); 
•able.}    Capable  of  being  remunerated  or  re- 
warded ;  fit  to  be  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

re  mu'-ner-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  remuneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  remunero,  remuneror  =  to  reward  :  re- 
=  again,  and  munero,  muneror  =  to  discharge 
an  office,  to  give ;  munus  (genit.  mnneris)  =  a 
gift ;  Fr.  remwierer ;  Sp.  remunerar.]  To 
reward,  to  recompense,  to  requite,  to  repay ; 
to  pay  an  equivalent  for  any  service,  loss,  ex- 
pense, outlay,  &c. 

"  They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly 
by  salaries. "—ilacaulay :  Ilitt.  Kng.t  ch.  xviii. 

re  mu-ner-a'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  «- 
munerationem,  accus.  of  remuneratio,  from  re- 
muneratus,  pa.  par.  of  remunero.] 

1.  The  act  of  remunerating,  recompensing, 
or  paying  for  services,  loss,  outlay,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  as  an  equi- 
valent foi  services  rendered,  &c. 

"The  remuneration  ot  workmen  employed  in  m»nu- 
factuze*."— Macaulay;  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

re-mu'-ner-a-tive,  a.    [Fr.  remuneratif,] 

1.  Affording  or  yielding  remuneration  ;  pro- 
ducing  a    sufficient    return    for  outlay,  ex- 
penses, &c. 
*2.  Exercised  in  rewarding;  remuneratory. 

"  Fit  objects  for  remunerative  luntlce."—Cudworth  : 
Jntell.  Syttem,  p.  690. 

*  rS-mu'-ner-a-tor-^?    a.      [Fr.    remuntn*- 

toire.}  Affording  or  yielding  remuneration, 
recompense,  or  reward. 

"  Laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remuneratory.'' — 
Blacktt one :  Comment.  (Introd.) 

*  re-mur'-inur,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  rmwrmwro.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  murmur  back  ;  to  utter  btck 
in  murmurs  ;  to  return  in  murmurs. 

"  The  trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  eilver  flood." 

Pope :  Winter,  «4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  murmur  back  or  in  re- 
sponse ;  to  return  a  murmuring  echo. 

"  Eurotas'  banks  remurmur'd  to  the  noise," 

Pope :  Btattut ;  Thebitt  1M. 

*  re-mu-ta'-tion,  *.      [Pref.   re-,   and  Eng. 
mutation  (q.v.).]    A  changing  back  ;  a  s  xiond 
mutation. 

*'  The  remutation  or  condensation  of  ait  into  water 
.  hy  night."— Houthey :  Doctor,  ch.  ccrvil. 

*  rSn,  *  renne,  v.i.    [RUN,  v.} 

ren, «.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  The  kidney. 

ren'-a-ble,  *  ren-a-bulle,  a.    [A  contract. 
of  M*id.  Eng.  resonable  =  reasonable  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Reasonable,  fair. 

"  Of  tone  she  was  trew  and  renabJe." 

tiwaine  A  Qawaine.  308. 

'  2.  Glib,  loquacious.  (Prov.)  (In  this  »ens« 
apparently  regarded  as  formed  from  th«  verb 
renne  =  to  run.) 

*rSn'-a-1>iy,eKZv.  [Eng.  renab(le);  -ly.}  Fairly, 

reasonably. 

"  Speke  as  renably  and  faire  and  wel." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,m. 

re  nals'-sance,  s.  [Fr.  =  regeneration,  new 
birth :  re-  =  again,  and  naissance  =  birth.] 
[RENASCENT.]  The  revival  of  anything  long 
extinct,  lost,  or  decayed ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  transitional  movement  in  Europe 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modern  world. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  ptft. 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =*  a;  <iu  =  Jew- 


renaissant— render 
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and  especially  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters  and  art  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  a  still  narrower  sense  applied  to  the  style 
of  architecture  which  succeeded  the  Gothic 
[RENAISSANCE-ARCHITECTURE],  and  that  pecu- 
liar style  of  decoration  revived  by  Raphael 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  resulting  from 
the  discoveries  made  by  him  of  the  paintings 
in  the  then  recently  exhumed  Thermae  of 
Titus,  and  in  the  Septizonia.  It  was  freer 
than  the  antique. 

renaissance  architecture,  5. 

Arch. :  A  style  which  first  sprang  into 
existence  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  reached  its  zenith  in  that 
country  in  the  course  of  the  same  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  became 
a  model  for  all  other  countries.  At  the  early- 
epoch  of  its  existence  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture displays  not  so  much  an  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  spaces  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  buildings,  as  in  the  system  of 
ornamentation  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  pro- 
files. During  the  early  period  there  was 
an  endeavour  to  adapt  classical  forms  with 
more  or  less 


styles  belong 
to    this    first 
period,     each    RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 
possessing  its  (Early  Florentine.) 

especial  pecu- 
liarities. These  are:  the  Early  Florentine 
and  Early  Venetian  Renaissance  styles.  The 
style  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Brunelleschi  of  Florence  (died  1446),  and 
Ambrogio  Borgognone  of  Pavia  in  1473.  The 
Venetian  Renaissance  style  first  sprang  into 
existence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  flourished  till  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  con- 
nection with  the  architecture  of  palaces. 
The  decoration  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Byzantine  models.  Palladio,  the  spe- 
cial champion  of  this  style  (born  1518,  died 
1580),  introduced  the  style  known  after  him 
as  Palladian  (q.v.).  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant school  of  tho  Roman  Renaissance  was 


PALAZZI    VANDRAMINI,    VENICE. 

originated  by  Donato  Lazzari,  known  under 
the  name  of  Bramante  (1444-1514) ;  this  was 
Joined  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi  and  Antonio  di 
Sangallo ;  another  school  was  represented  by 
Giacomo  Barozzio,  known  as  Vignola  (1507- 
1573),  whilst  a  third  was  directed  by  Michel- 
Angelo  Buonarotti  (1474-1564),  and  by  its 
arbitrary  character  formed  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  Rococo  style  which  succeeded  it.  The 
finest  example  of  these  schools  are  the  Can- 
cellina  Palace,  the  Court  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Fiunese  Palace,  and  St.  Peter'sat  Rome.  The 
Renaissance  style  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Fra  Giocondo,  under  Louis  XII.,  about 
1502,  and  by  Serlio  and  other  Italian  archi- 
tects under  Francis  1.  (1515-1547)  and  Henry 
II.  These  architects  modified  their  ideas  to 
suit  the  French  taste  ;  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Gothic  churches  being  retained, 
and  only  the  Renaissance  system  of  decoration 
substituted  for  the  Gothic:  the  ground-plan, 
the  proportions,  and  the  whole  structure 
with  its  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  clustered 


columns,  deeply-recessed  portals,  &c.,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pointed  style,  and  It  was  only 
in  the  details  and  in  the  ornamentation  that 
the  Renaissance  was  followed.  The  Louvre 
and  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Tuileries  are 
examples  of  this  style.  The  Renaissance  style 
was  not  employed  in  Germany  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  most 
noteworthy  instances  of  it  are  the  Belvedere 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  on  the  Hradschin  at  Prague, 
and  the  so-called  Otto  Henry  Buildings  at 
Heidelberg  Castle  (1550-1559).  In  Spain  an 
Early  Renaissance  style  appears— a  kind  of 
transitional  Renaissance  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  consisted  of 
the  application  of  Moorish  and  pointed  arch 
forms  in  conjunction  with  those  of  classical 
antiquity ;  in  this  way  a  conformation  was 
produced  which  was  peculiar  to  Spain,  and 
the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  romance.  The  Italian  Renaissance  style 
was  introduced  into  England  about  tho  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  John  of  Padua, 
the  architect  of  Henry  VIII.  The  most  note- 
worthy examples  of  it  are  Whitehall  Palace, 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  St.  Paul's  and  other 
churches,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

re-nais  -sant,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Renais'sance  (q.v.). 

ren'-al,  a.  [Lat.  renalis,  from  ren  =  the  kid- 
ney.]" Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  reins. 

"The  respiratory,  circulating,  digestive,  and  renal 
systems."— Owen .'  Anat.  of  Vertebrate*,  HL  722. 

1  In  Pathology  there  are  renal  calculi,  can- 
cer, dropsy,  entozoa,  fistulas,  hemorrhage,  and 
tuberculosis. 

renal  abscess,  5. 

Pathol. :  Abscess  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis 
(q.v.).  Frequently  produced  by  the  presence 
of  renal  calculi,  with  pus,  blood,  &c.,  in  the 
urine. 

renal  capsular,  a. 

Patkol. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  renal  or 
suprarenal  capsules. 

renal-glands,  renal-capsules,  s.  pi. 

[SUPRA  REN  AL-CAPSU  LES.  ] 

*ren-al-dry,  s.     [Prob.   for  renardry,  from 

renard  (q.v.>J    Cunning,  intrigue,  as  of  a  fox, 

"First  she  used  all  this  malltious  reno/drfe  to  the 

end  that  I  might  stay  there  this  night."— Pattenger  of 

Benevento. 

re-name',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  name,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  name  anew ;  to  give  a  new  name  to. 

ren  an'-ther-a.  *.  [Lat.  renes  =  the  kidneys, 
and  Gr.  avfypa.  \antkera).  [ANTHER,]  Named 
from  the  renifonn  pollen  masses.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Vandese.  Renanthera 
Lowii,  from  Borneo,  is  a  splendid  orchid,  with 
leaves  occasionally  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  flower  spikes  ten  or  twelve. 

ren'-ard,  s.     [REYNARD.] 

ren'-ar-dine,  a.  [Eng.  renard;  -inc.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  legend  of 
Reynard  the  Fox. 

"  There  has  been  much  learning  expended  by  Grim  in 
and  others  on  the  question  of  why  the  lion  waa  king 
in  the  Renu.rd.ine  tales."—  AtTierutum,  Aug.  7,  1886, 
p.  165. 

re-nas  -9^90,  «.  [Lat.  renascens,  pr.  par. 
of  renascor  =  to  be  born  again ;  Fr.  renais- 
sance.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  renascent ; 
a  new  birth  or  production. 

"The  renatcenee  of  Chinese  national  and  military 
spirit."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  17, 188&. 

2.  The  same  as  RENAISSANCE  (q.v.). 

*  re-nas'-$en-9&  s.     [RENASCENCE.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  renascent ;  new  birth 
or  production. 

"A  renatcency  from  the  roots." — Evelyn  :  Sylva.  III. 
111.  81. 

re  nas  -cent,  a.  [Lat.  renascens,  pr.  par.  of 
renascor.]  [RENASCENCE.] 

1.  Springing  or  coming  into  being  again ; 
being  reproduced ;  reappearing. 

2.  Renaissant  (q.v.). 

"  Ranked  either  as  classical  or  mediaeval,  renntcent 
or  realistic."—  Dotty  Telegraph,  May  8.  1886,  p.  8. 

*  r6-nas  9!  ble,  a.    [Low  Lat.  renaseibilis, 
from  Lat.  renascor  —  to  be  born  again.]     Cap- 
able of  being  reproduced ;  capable  of  springing 
again  into  being. 


*  renat,  *renate,  s.    [RENNET.] 

*re  nate,  *re  nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  renatvt, 
pa.  par.  of  renascor.]  Born  again;  regenerate. 

"  To  feyne  a  dead  man  to  be  renated  and  uewelf 
borne  agayue,"— B alt ;  Chronicle;  Henry  VII,  (an.  7). 

*  re-nav'-I-gate,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

navigate  (<±.v.).]    To  navigate  again  or  anew. 

*  re-nay,  *  re-ney,  *  re  ncy e,  *  re  nyo, 

v.t.     [Fr.  renier,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  nego  =  to  deny.] 

1.  To  deny,  to  disown,  to  renounce. 

"  A  thief  that  had  reneyed  our  creance." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  i.42*. 

2.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

ren  con'  tre (tre aster), *.  [RENCOUNTER, «.) 

ren  coun  ter,  *  re-en  coun'  ter,  s.  [Fr. 
rencontre,  from  rencontrer  =  to  encounter,  to 
meet,  contracted  from  reencontre,  reencontrer, 
from  re-  =  again,  and  encotitrer  =  to  meet.] 

1.  A  meeting  of  two  bodies  or  persons ;  ft 
clash,  a  collision. 

"Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  blind  parts  of 
matter,  floating  tn  an  immense  space,  did.  after  several 
lustliiiLfa  and  rencountert.  jumble  themselves  into  this 
beautiful  frame  of  thliiga  ?  "— Scott :  Chrutian  Life, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  meeting  in  contest  or  opposition ;  a 
collision,  a  combat. 

"  Without  any  busyuesse  or  rcmcounter  we  came  to 
the  capitalL"— Berneri:  Proittart;  Crongcle,  voL  11., 
ch.  xxix. 

3.  A  casual  or  sudden  combat  or  action 
without  premeditation,  as  between  individuals 
or  small  parties;  a  slight  action  or  engage- 
ment. 

ren  coun  ter,   *  re  coun-tre,   v.t.  &  i 

[RENCOUNTER,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with  unexpectedly. 
2.  To  meet  in  combat ;  to  engage  hand  to 

hand ;  to  encounter. 

"  He  gan  rencounter  him  in  equall  race." 

Spenter:  /*.«.,  II.  L  «. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  together,  to  clash ;  to  collide, 
to  come  in  collision. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 

3.  To  fight  hand  to  hand  ;  to  engage. 

rSnd(l),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  hrendan,  rendan; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  renda,  randa  =  to  tear,  to 
break;  Fris.  renne;  Icel.  hrinda,  pa,  t.  hrand 
=  to  push,  to  kick,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear  or  separate  into  parts  with  force 
or  sudden  violence  ;  to  tear  apart  or  asunder; 
to  split,  to  fracture. 

"  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  t  S. 

2.  To  tear  away  violently ;  to  separate  or 
part  with  violence;  to  pluck  away  with  force. 

"I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee."— 
1  Kingi  xi.  11. 

*  3.  To  scatter ;  to  break  up  the  lines  ot 

"  To  rend  our  own  soldiers." 
Shakesp. :  All*  Well  that  End*  n'rll.  lit  *. 

4.  TO  Split. 

"  Groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air." 

Shakesp.  :  Mucbvth,  IT.  & 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  bwome  rent  or  torn 
asunder ;  to  part  asunder,  to  split. 

"  The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend 
And  all  to  topple."        Bhaketp. :  Perictei,  11.  3. 

*  If  To  rend  the  heart :  To  break  the  heart ; 
to  afflict  with  bitter  remorse. 


rend-rock,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  dynamite  called  by  the  French 
lithofractevr,  of  which  word  it  is  an  approxi- 
mate translation.  (Amer.)\ 

*  rend  (2),  v.t.    [RENNE  (2).] 

rend  -er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  rend  (1),  v. ;  ««f.]   Ont 
who  rends  or  tears  asunder. 

ren'-der  (2),  s.    [RENDER,  v.] 

1.  A  return,  a  payment,  especially  the  pay- 
ment of  rent. 
•  2,  A  surrender,  a  giving  up. 

"  A  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee,* 

Shatostp. :  Sonnet  l*fc 

3.  An  account  rendered ;  a  statement,  a 
declaration. 

"  Drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  lived."      Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  IT.  t 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo^wl ;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =±  t, 
-clan,  -  tian  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -sion   -  zhun.    -  oious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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render— renidification 


r£n'-der,  *  ren-drc,  v.t.  A  i,  [Fr.  rewire, 
from  Low  Lat.  retido,  a  nasalised  form  of 
Lst.  reddo  =  to  return  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
do=to  give;  O.  8p.  &  Port,  render;  8p. 
rendir;  Ital.  rendere.} 

A.  T^wftiw; 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  return ;  to  pay  or  give  bock  ;  to  give 
in  return. 

"  See  that  none  render  e»ll  for  evil  to  any  man."— 
1  Thest.  v.  IS. 

J.  To  surrender,  to  give  up,  to  yield. 

"  The  cutle's  gently  rendered." 

ithaketp.  -'  Macbeth.  V.  7. 

8.  To  afford  ;  to  give  for  use  or  benefit :  as, 
To  render  a  servico  to  a  person. 

*  i.  To  give  generally. 

"  Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  " 

i(*a*a.p.  :  Juliui  CtMor.  tit  1. 

6.  To  give,  to  furnish  ;  especially  to  give  or 
furnish  officially,  or  in  compliance  with  an 
•rder  or  request. 

"  Public  reasons  ah&ll  be  rendered 
Of  Oaars  death."     Shaltetp.  :  Juliut  C<*tar.  111.  2. 

6.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  into 
another. 

"  The  words  of  the  original  maybe  rendered,  'by  the 
Urrer  of  regeneration.'  "—  Wnterland  :  Works,,  Ti.  JM3. 

7.  To  interpret  or  exhibit  to  other*   the 
meaning,  force,  or  spirit  of;  to  reproduce. 

*  8.  To  exhibit,  to  represent,  to  describe. 

"  I  heard  him  speak  of  that  tame  brother. 
Aud  he  did  render  him  the  most  uiuiatural 
That  liv'd  'inomtst  men." 

.•tW«;>. :  At  You  LUx  It,  IT.  f. 

*  9.  To  state,  to  tell,  to  report. 

"  Freely  to  render  what  we  hare  In  charge." 

fAakeip. :  Henry  V,.  1. 1 

10.  To  make ;  to  cauae  to  be  by  some  opera- 
tion, influence,  or  change ;  to  invest  with  a 

certain  quality. 

"  Render  me  worthy  of  thU  noble  wife." 

SfHtltotp.  s  Juliut  Gator,  1L  L 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Plast. :  To  plaster  directly,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  laths, 

2.  Tallow-man, :  To  boll  down,  as  lard  or 
tallow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give. 

41  In  klulng,  do  you  render  or  receive  t" 

Shakes?:  Troilvu  A  Crettida,  IT.  fc. 

2.  To  give  an  account ;  to  declare,  to  state, 

t*  report. 

"  That  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  h«  had  this  ring' 

ShaJeetf. :  Cymbelin*,  V.  ft. 

JL  Nautical: 

L  To  reeve  (q.v.% 

2.  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the  action  of  some 

mechanical  power. 

rtn  der  a  ble,  o.  [Eng.  render,  v,  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  rendered. 

rfcn'-der-er,  a.  [Eng.  render,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  renders, 

"  The  heathen  astrologers  and  rendereri  of  oracles 
wisely  forbore  to  venture  on  «uch  predict  ion*,"— Boy  le  ; 
Work*,  vi.  67». 

rfn'  der-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.    [RENDER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  renders  or  returns ; 
•  return. 

2.  The  act  of  translating;  a  translation,  a 
version. 

"  fit,  John  himself  follows  that  rendering,  as  you 
may  observe  by  comparing  John  vi.  45  with  Isaiah 
Uv.  IS."—  Waterland :  Worto,  i.  48. 

3.  Interpretation,  reproduction,  exhibition, 

execution. 

"  A  spirited  rendering  of  a  noble  work." — Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept  10,  1885. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Plaster. :   The  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
brick-work.     It  is  followed  by  the  floating 
coat  and  the  setting  coat,  the  latter  of  fine 
stuff.     Rendered   and   set    is   complete  two- 
coat  work  on  brick  or  stone. 

2.  Tallow-man. :  The  process  of  trying  oat 
oil  or  lard  from  fat. 

rendezvous  (as  rcn'-de-vo  or  ran'-de- 
Y6),  *  ren-de-VOUS.  s.  [Fr.  rendez-vous  = 
a  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  soldiers, 
from  rendez,  imper.  pi.  of  rendre  =  to  render 
(q.v.),  and  vous  =  you.] 


1.  A  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of 
troops  ;  a  place  where  troops  or  ships  of  war 
assemble  or  join  company. 

"  Not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of 
rfndetKrtu."—JUacaulav  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  A  place  of  meeting  generally;  a  place 
where  people  commonly  meet. 

"  All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair." 

Dryden  :  Hind  A  Panther.  Hi.  448. 

"  3.  A  meeting,  an  assembling. 

"  Their  time  is  every  Wednesday,  after  the  lecture 
of  the  astronomy  iirofoMor  1  perhaps  hi  memory  of 
the  first  occasions  of  their  rendetevuttt,"—  Sprat  :  a  ill. 
/loyal  Society,  p.  S3. 

*  4.  A  sign  or  occasion  which  draws  nien 
together. 

"  The  pbiloaopher's-stoae  and  »  holy  war  an  but 
the  rcndn*ou»  of  cracked  brain*."—  Bacon. 

*  5.  A  refuge,  a  retreat,  an  asylum. 

"  A  rendfivout.  a  home  to  fly  uuto." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  IT.  1. 

rendezvous  (as  ren  de  vo  or  ran'  -de- 
vo),  v.i.  &  t.  [RENDEZVOUS,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  meet  or  assemble  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  as  troops. 

"  The  Bine  Pu*U.  where  we  always  r«nde**otued, 
wa»  hardly  opened  "—  Afarr^ut  :  Peter  Hunple.  cb.  ix. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  assemble  or  bring  together 
at  a  particular  place. 

"  AM  men  are  to  be  rendetfotieed  in  a  general  as- 
sembly. "—PhiUpi  :  Con/,  of  Itanuh  Jfiuton,  p.  310. 

*  rendez  voxiser   (as  reu-do    vo-er  or 
ran-de  vo  or),  *.    [Eug.  rendavous  ;  -er.} 
An  associate. 

"  All  the  old  r+ndemoueere  with  him."-  forth  :  Life 
If  Lent  OuHford,  L  tVL 

*  rend   I  Die  (1),  a.   [Eng.  rend  (1),  v.  ;  -ible.} 
Capable  of  being  rent  or  torn  asunder. 

*  rend  -I-ble  (2),  a.    [Eng.  rend(er\  v.  ;  -tile.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  yielded  or  surrendered  ; 
renderable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  rendered  or  translated. 

"  Every  language  hath  certain  Idioms,  proverb*. 
and  peculiar  expressions  of  it*  own,  which  are  not 
rendtbU  to  any  othtr."—  Bo*eU  :  Letteri,  iii.  U. 

ren  dl'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  rendo  =  to  render 
(q.v.);  Lat,  redditio.}  [REDDITION.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  yielding  up  or  surrendering  ; 
surrender. 

"  For  these  two  .  .  .  were  carried  with  htm  to  Ox- 
ford. where  they  remained  till  the  rendition  of  the 
plaoe.'—  a  uldUfwon  :  Memoir*,  U.  138. 

*  2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  translating  ; 
translation,  version. 

3.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing  ;  In- 
terpretation, reproduction. 

"  The  rendition  at  the  secondary  part*  •uwlfMted 
promise  rather  than  efficient  execution."  —  Ztoi/y 
Chronicle.  July  5,  1886. 

*  re-neague',  v.t.    [RKNKOE.] 

ren'-fi-gade,  *  ren  «5  ga'  do,  *ren-e-gat, 
*  ren-e  gate,  *.  &  o.  [8p.  renegado  —  one 
who  has  tlenied  the  faith,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
renegar  =  to  forsake  the  faith,  from  Low  Lat. 
renego  =  to  deny  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  nego 
—  to  deny.]  [RENAT,  RUNAGATE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  apostate  from  a  faith. 

"  For  he  was  •  renegado,  which  li  one  that  first  was 

" 


oyaget,  1L  188. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy  ;  a  deserter 
from  a  party  ;  a  traitor. 

"  James  Justly  regarded  these  renegade*  mi  the  most 
serviceable  tools  that  he  could  employ."  —  Jfaeautay  : 
nut.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  worthless,  abandoned  fellow. 

B*  -4*  adj.  :  Apostate,  false,  traitorous. 

"  Many  other  contumelies  .  .  .  the  Turkes  and  the 
false  relegate  Christians  manye  tymes  dooc"  —  Sir  J. 
More:  Vorket,  p.  1.212. 

*  ren'-S-gate,  s.  &  a.    [RENEGADE.] 

*  ren-e-ga'-tion,  s.     [RENEGADE.]     Denial, 
disowning. 

re    nege',  *re-neague',  V.L.  &  i.     [Low 
Lat.  reiiego.]      [RudOAJUL] 

A»  Trans.:  To  deny,  to  disown,  to  renounce. 

"  His  captain'!  heart  .  .  .  reneges  all  temper." 

Shake&p,:  Antony  d-  Cleopatra,  1.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  In  card.playfng,  to  abstain  (especially 
when  this  Is  permissible)  from  following  suit, 
even  though  one  has  cards  of  tbe  suit  led. 
[See  REVOKE.] 

*  2.  To  deny. 


*  r€-neg'-er,  «.  [Eng.  reneg(e) ;  -tr.}  A  denier, 

a  renegade. 

"  Renege rt,  separates,  and  apostates." — Gttuden  i 
Tean  of  the  C'AurcA.  p.  07. 

*  re  neie,  *  re-ney,  v.t.    *RENAY.] 

*  re-nerve'f  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  nerve,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  nerve  again;  to  give  new  nerve 
or  vigour  to. 

"  The  sight  rtnerned  my  courser's  feet" 

Byron :  JUnteppa,  rvii. 

re  new  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  new  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  Tc>  make  new  again ;  to  renovate ;  to 
restore  to  the  original  state  of  freshness,  com- 
pleteness, or  perfection,  after  decay  or  impair- 
ment ;  to  revive. 

"  Thy  youth  U  renewed  like  the  «agleV— Pialn* 
ciii  6. 

2.  To  make  again  :  as,  To  renew  a  lease,  to 
renew  a  promise. 

3.  To  begin  over  again  ;  to  re  coin  me  nee. 

"  Then  In  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  be  pressed  .  .  . 

Aud.  sobbing,  thus  his  Qnt  discourse  renew  d." 

Byron :  A'itut  A  Karyaltu. 

4.  To  repeat,  to  iterate,  to  go  over  again, 

"  Then  gau  he  all  this  storte  to  renew." 

Spenter;  F.  «.,  IV.  Till.  M. 

A.  To  grant  again  :  as,  To  renew  a  bill  for  aa 
amount  due  on  a  previous  bill. 

IL  Theol.:  To  transform  the  passions  and 
affections,  and  the  heart  generally,  from  the 
love  of  sin  (Psalm  li.  10)  to  the  love  of  God 
and  of  holiness  (Col.  iv.  22-24),  the  "old 
man,"  i.e.,  the  old  nature,  dej>aiting(Col.  iv. 
22),  and  the  "  new  man,"  i.e.,  the  new  nature, 
coming  in  its  room  (22-24).  The  agent  in 
effecting  the  change  is  the  lloly  Ghost  (Titus- 
lif.  5).  [REGENERATION.] 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  new  again  ;  to  be  reproduced  ; 
to  grow  again. 

"  Renew  I  coald  not  like  the  moon." 

Kkaketi'.  :  Titnon  of  Atl*M,  IT.  B. 

2.  To  begin  again  ;   to  resume  or  recom- 
mence something  left  off. 

"  Renew,  renew  t    The  Aerca  PolydamM 
ilatb  beat  down  Uei,OD." 

Shaken'. :  Trottut  t  Creuuia,  V.  S. 

re  new  a  bil-I-t  Jr  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  re- 
newalle ;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
renewable. 

re"  no w  a  ble  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  renew ; 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  renewed. 

"The  old  custom  upon  many  wUtes  U  to  let  for 
leMes  of  lives,  renewable  at  pleasure. "—Swift:  Mitctl- 
tamtet. 

rg-new'-al  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Eng.  renew;  -al.} 
The  act  of  renewing  or  of  forming  anew  ;  the 
state  of  being  renewed. 

**  Then,  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 
Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring." 

Cowper  :  Invitation  to  the  Redbreait. 

If  Renewal  of  cells :  [Rejuvenescence  of  cells]. 
re-newed'  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  or  o,    [RENEW.) 

*  re-new'-6d-l^  (ew  as  u),  adv.    [Eng.  re- 
newed ;  -ly.]    Again,  anew,  once  more. 

*  re-neW-6d-ne»s   (ew  as    u),  *.     [Eng. 
renewed ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  beiug 
renewed. 

"  An  inward  sanctity  and  reneiaedtieu  of  livart 
against  them  M"— Hammond  :  Work*,  iv.  663. 

re'-new'-er  (ew  as  u),  ».  [Eng.  renew;  -«r.} 
One  who  or  that  which  renews. 

"  He  is  bis  own  reiietcfr,  thuugh  In  part  only." — 
Waterland  i  Wurkt,  rL  852. 

*  re-neye,  v.t.    [RENAY.] 

*  ren-fierao,  v.t.    [REENFIERCE.] 

*  ren  forse,  v.t.    [REINFORCE.] 

*  renge.  *.    [RANGE,  *.] 

1.  A  range,  a  rank. 

2.  The  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rang. 
renge,  v.t.    [RANGE,  v.] 

*  re  ni'-ant,  $.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  rnifcr*=  to 
deny.]    JRENAY,]    A  renegade. 

"  What  boude?  and  chaines  toe  holden,  ladie  ye  s* 
we)  your  self:  irnfonC  forfwtoa  hntb  not  halfe  tlie 
care. "— Chaucer :  Tettament  of  Love,  L 

re-nid-I-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
nidijication  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  building  nests 
a  second  time. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air.  marine ;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  eu     kw. 
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re*-m'-  er-a,  *.  [Named  after  8.  A.  Renier 
(1759-1830  j.J 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Renferinffl  (q.v.), 
with  twelve  species.  (0.  Schmidt.)  Sponges, 
easily  crumbled,  clump-like  masses  ;  canal 
system  like  that  of  Halisarca.  Skeleton  of 
four-,  five-,  orthree-sided,  orpolygonal  meshes  ; 
spicules  acerated,  pointed,  or  rounded  off, 
and  connected  by  horny  matter  at  their  ends 
only.  Distribution,  probably  world-wide. 

rfin-I-er-i'-nSB,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  renier(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool.  :  A  group,  including  all  sponges  which 
resemble  Reniera  in  having  a  skeleton  formed 
of  a  loose,  network  of  acerate  or  cylindrical 
gpicules.  Genera  :  Amorphina,  Pellina,  Eu- 
mastia,  Foliolina,  Tedanfa,  Scliniidtia,  Plica- 
tella,  and  Auletta.  Distribution,  world-wide. 
From  the  form  of  the  Benierine  sponges,  it 
cauiiot  be  demonstrated  that  they  occur  fossil. 

ren'-I-er-ine,  o.  [RCNIERIN/E.]  Belonging  to, 
or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  sub-family 
Renierinae  (q.v.).  (Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  327.) 

ren'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  renes  =  the  kidneys, 
and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  the  kidneys. 

re-nll'-la,  s.      [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
renes  =  the  kidneys  (?),] 
ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  Renillidce  (q.v.). 


,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  reniU(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Alcyonaria,  The  body 
Is  renifonn,  without  a  solid  axis,  and  the 
zooids  are  on  one  side  of  the  single  pinnule. 


*rem-ton9e,  *  ri-nl'-ten-c^,  s.  [Lat. 
renitens,  pr.  par.  of  renitor  =  to  struggle 
against:  re-  =  again,  and  ni(or=to  struggle.] 

1.  The  resistance  of  solid  bodies  when  they 
press    upon,    or   are    impelled    one   against 
another;  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure. 

2.  Moral  resistance  ;  disinclination,  reluct- 
ance. 

"  Not  without  a  certain  renitency  and  regret  of 
minde."—  Bp.  11  all  :  C'hrittian  Moderation,  bk.  1.,  18. 

*  re-ni'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  renitens.]  [RENITENCE.] 

1.  Resisting  pressure  or  the  effect  of  it  ; 
acting  against  impulse  by  elastic  force. 

"  By  an  inflation  of  the  muscles,  they  become  toft, 
and  yet  renitent."—  Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  it. 

2.  Persistently  opposed;  reluctant,  disin- 
clined. 

*  renne  (1),  v.i.    [Rira,  v.] 

*  renne  (2),  v.t.    [Icel.  rccna.]    To  plunder,  to 
pillage,  to  rob. 

ren'-  not  (1),  riin  net,  *  ron  ot,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  renne  =  to  run,  because  rennet  causes 
the  milk  to  run,  i.e.,  to  coagulate  or  congeal  ; 
Ger.  rinnen  =  to  run,  to  curdle  ;  O.  Dut. 
rinsel,  mnsel,  renninge  =  curds,  rennet,  from 
rinnen  =  to  press,  to  curdle.] 

Chem.  :  An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  dried 
stomach  of  the  calf.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in 
the  coagulation  of  the  casein  of  milk  prepara- 
tory to  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  It  appears 
to  contain  a  soluble  ferment  winch  acts  directly 
on  the  milk. 

rennet-whey,  *.    [WHEY.] 

ren  net  (2),  *  ren  at,  *  ren'-not-ing,  s. 
[Fr.  reinette  =  a  pippin,  a  rennet,  dimin.  from 
reine  =  a  queen,  from  Lat.  regina,  or  from 
O.  Fr.  rainette,  dimin.  from  raine  =  a  frog  (Lat. 
ran"),  because  the  fruit  is  spotted  like  a  frog.] 
A  variety,  or  rather  several  sub-varieties,  of 
apple,  \\ith  more  or  less  spotted  fruit  ;  ground 
colour  gray,  or  golden.  There  is  a  French  and 
*  Canadian  rennet.  Called  also  a  Queen. 

**  The  renat,  which  though  first  It  from  the  pippin 

Grown  through  his  pureness  nice,  fwjuimes  that  curl' 
ous  IIMILB.  '  Drayton  ;  Poly-Otbion,  s.  18. 


,  a.    [Eng.  rennet  (l);-ed.J    Mixed 
or  heated  with  rennet. 

*  ren  -not  ing,  s.    [RENNET  (2).] 

*  ren-nl-ble,  a.    [RENABLE.] 

*  ren-ning,  s.    [RENNE  (1),  v.]    Rennet. 
*re-nome,  *.    [O.  Fr.]    Renown. 

re  noun  96',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  renr>ncer=  to  re- 
nounce, from  Lat.  renuncio,  renuntio  =  (1)  to 


bring  back  a  report,  (2)  to  renounce  :  re-  = 
back,  and  nuntia  =  to  bring  a  message  ;  nun- 
tius  =  &  message;  Sp.  &  Port,  renunciar ; 
Ital.  renum-iare,  rinunziare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare  against ;  to  disclaim,  to  dis- 
own, to  abjure,  to  forswear  ;  to  refuse  to  own 
or   acknowledge   as    belonging   to   one ;   to 
abandon  all  claim  to. 

"  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly 
renounced  the  dispensing  power," — Aiuvuulay  :  Ilitt. 
Snff.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  To  cast  off;   to  reject,  to  forsake,  to 
abandon. 

"  This  world  I  do  renounce  ;  and  in  your  sight* 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off." 

Mniketp. .'  Lear,  IT.  & 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang. :    To   make   or   declare    a 
renunciation. 

"  He  of  my  sons,  who  falls  to  make  It  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood. 

Oryden:  Bind  A  Panther.  ilL  148. 

2.  Cards:  Not  to  follow  suit  when  one  has 
a  card  of  the  same  suit ;  to  revoke. 

"  But  since  they're  at  renouncing,  'tis  our  parts 
To  trump  their  diamonds,  aa  they  trump  our  hearts." 
Drgd*n  :  Prologue  to  the  Prinoeu  of  Clmet. 

re-noHnce',  s.    [RENOUNCE,  v.) 

Cards:  A  declining  or  failing  to  f<r>"ow  sutt> 
when  it  can  be  done. 

*  rS  -  nominee'  -  ment,  s.     [Eng.    renounce ; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  renouncing,  disclaiming, 
or  abjuring ;  renunciation. 

"  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enakled  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit." 

Shafcesp. .'  JUeaturefor  Measure,  t.  S. 

re -noun 9' -er,  *.  [Eng.  renounce) ;  ~er.}  One 
who  renounces,  disclaims,  or  abjures. 

"  An  apostate,  and  renouncer  or  blasphemer  of 
religion."—  Wilkint:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  1..  ch.  xlv. 

re-noun9'-Ing,  pr. par.  oro.    [RENOUNCE,  v.] 

*  ro -noun9'-ihg-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  renouncing  ; 
-iy-]    With  renunciations  or  disclaimers. 

"  Willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  self-renouncing." 
—Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  93. 

*  rSn'~o"-vant,  a.     [Lat.  renovans,  genit.  re- 
nowntis,   pr.   par.  of  renovo  =  to    renovate 
(q.v.).]    Renovating,  renewing.    (Cowel.) 

ren'-6-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  renovatits,  pa.  par.  of 
7Y?ioM)  =  to  renew;  re- =  again,  ana  novus=z 
new.] 

1.  To  renew  ;  to  make  new  again  ;  to  restore 
to  a  state  of  freshness  or  vigour  ;  to  repair. 
"  Love  U  renovated  there." 

Cotoper ;  Watching  unto  God. 

*  2.  To  renew  in  effect ;  to  give  force  or 
effect  to  anew. 

"  He  renovateth  by  so  doing  all  those  slnn«a  which 
before  times  were  forgiven  him."— Latimer:  On  the 
Lord' i  Prayer,  ser.  7. 

ren'-o-vat-er,  reV-i-vat-or,  ».  [Eng 
renovate);  ~ert  -or,}  One  who  or  that  which 
renovates  or  renews  ;  a  renewer. 

ren  6-va  -tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re-nova- 
tionem,  accus.  of  renovatio,  from  renovatus, 
pa.  par.  of  renovo —  to  renovate  (q.v.);  8p. 
renovacion;   Ital.   rinovazione.]     The  act  or 
process  of  renovating ;  a  making  new  or  fresh 
again ;  a  restoring  to  a  former  state  of  fresh- 
ness or  vigour ;  renewal ;  the  state  of  being 
renovated  or  restored  to  a  former  state  of 
freshness  or  vigour. 
"  O  man  I  tyrannic  lord  t  how  long,  how  long:, 
Shall  prostrate  nature  grufui  beneath  your  rage, 
Awaiting  renovation)"    Thomson:  Autumn,  1,190. 

ren -o-vat-6r,  ».    [RENOVATER.J 

*  re-no-ve-launoe,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  renewing. 

"  And  also  mo  renovelauncet 
Of  old  forleten  aqueintaunces." 

Chaucer ;  lloui«  of  fame,  It 

*  re  no  vclle,  *  re-no-vele,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
renouveler.} 

A*  Trans. :  To  make  new  again ;  to  renew, 
to  restore. 

"  He  shal  also  enforcen  him  alway  to  do  som  thing, 
by  whtcli  he  may  renovcUe  bin  good  name."— Chuucer: 
Tale  of  Melibeut. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  become  renewed ;  to  revive. 

"Ones  a  yere  all  thingvs  in  t\\e  erthd  renovelen," — 
Chaucer :  Pertonet  Tale. 

*  re-noltnned',  a.    [REMOWNED.] 

*r6-no^Ti',  *  r£-n£un',  *  re-nowne,  s. 

[Fr.  renom,  renommee  =  renown  ;  renomme  = 
renowned,  from  re-  =  again,  and  nom,  =  a  name ; 
Lat.  nomen ;  Port,  reuome ;  Sp.  renombre  = 


renown;  r«7nomftrar  =  to  renown.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  renowned  or  of  having  a 
celebrated  or  exalted  iiame  ;  exalted  reputa- 
tion derived  from  the  widely  spread  fame  of 
great  achievements  or  accomplishments  ;  fam«, 
celebrity. 

"  John  Oilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown." 

Cowper  :  John  (Hlpi*. 

re-nd^rn't  v.t.  [RENOWN,  *.]  To  make  re- 
nowned or  famous  ;  to  give  renown  or  fame  to. 

"  The  memorials  and  the  things  o(  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city." 

HhakMp.  :  Twelfth  flight.  111.  8. 


-',  a.   [Eng.  renown;  -ed.]  Famous 
r  celebrated  for  great  achievements,  distin- 
guished qualities,  grandeur,  or  the  like  ;  fumed. 

"  A  chief  renowned  In  war." 

Dryden  ;  Virgil  ;  JSneid  vii.  372. 

*  re  nown  cd  ly,    adv.     [Eng.    renowned; 
-ly.]    In  a  renowned  manner;  with  renown, 
fame,  or  celebrity. 

*  re-no^n'-or,  B.    [Eng.  renown  ;  -#r.] 

1.  One  who  confers  renown  or  fame. 

"As  through  this  great  renowner  I  hare  wrought." 
Chapman  :  Burner  ;  Odyttey  xxili. 

2.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer.    (Translating  Oer 
renommist.) 

*  re-nolkro'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  renown;  -fuL(l).} 
Celebrated,  renowned,  famous. 

"  Kenoumful  Sciplo,  spread  thy  two-necked  eaglea." 
Martian. 

*  re-n6*T*rn'-l&Bfl,  a.      [Eng.   renown;    -less.] 
Without  renown  ;  inglorious. 

rens-sel-aer'-lte,  s.    [Named  after  Governor 
Rensselaer  ;  suff.  -ite  (M£n.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Steatite  (q.v.),  paendo- 
morphous  after  pyroxene. 

rent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [REND.] 

*  rent  (1),  v.t.     [From  rent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of 
rend.}    To  rend  ;  to  tear  asunder. 

"Brambles  renting  and  tearing  one  another.*-* 
Chris,  button  :  Learn  to  Lite,  p.  9-J. 

rent  (2),  v.(.  &  i.    [RENT,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  consideration  la 
the  nature  of  a  rent  ;  to  hold  by  paying  rent. 

2.  To  grant  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
for  a  consideration  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  ;  to 
let  to  a  tenant  at  a  rent. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  leased  or  let  for  rent. 

rent  (1),  *.   [From  rent,  pa.  par.  of  rend  (q.v.).] 
1.  Lit.  :   An  opening  made  by  rending  or 
tearing  asunder  ;  a  breach,  a  fissure,  a  crevice 
a  crack,  a  gap,  a  tear. 

"  From  Lyons  there  Is  another  great  rent,  which 
runs  across  the  whole  country  in  almost  another 
straight  \iu«,"—Addison  :  Remark*  on  Italy. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  schism,  a  separation,  a  rup- 
ture :  as,  a  rent  in  the  church. 


),  *  rente,  s.  [Fr.  rente  =  rent,  revenue, 
from  rendita.  a  nasalized  form  of  Lat.  reddita 
(pecunia)  —  (money)  paid,  fern.  sing,  of  reddi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  reddo  —  to  give  back,  to  render 
(q.v.);  ItaL  rendita  =  rent  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port. 
randa;  Sp.  renta;  Dut,  Dan.,  A  Ger.  rente; 
Sw.  renta,  ranta;  Icel.  renta.]  A  sum  »f 
money,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  pay- 
able periodically  for  the  use  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  the  return  made  to  the  owner  by  the 
occupier  or  user  of  any  corporeal  inheritance. 
It  does  not  necessarily  consist  in  money. 
Bithell  (Counting  House  Dictionary)  says  ; 

"  The  word  has  three  different  meanings,  which  it  Is 
important  to  distinguish  :— 

t.  In  common  speech,  it  signifies  the  pnymeat 
periodically  made  for  the  use  of  lauds,  houses,  er 
proi>erty  of  any  kind. 

2.  In  legal  phraseology,  it  signifies  the  right  to  <!•- 
mand  payment  for  the  name,  not  the  payment  itself  . 

3.  In  political   economy   the  meaning  is  more  n>- 
stricted.  and  Is  applied  to  the  payment  iLimually  mad* 
fur  the  use  of  ...  lands  employed  slmplv  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  wealth  as  Is  yielded  by  tilling  It" 

Rents,  at  common  law,  are  of  three  kinds, 
re  nt  -service,  rent-ciiarge,  and  rent-seek.  Renfr 
tervice  is  when  some  corporal  service  is  inci- 
dent to  it,  as  by  fealty,  and  a  sum  of  money  ; 
rent-charge  is  when  the  owner  of  the  rent  has 
no  future  interest  or  reversion  expectant  in 
the  land,  but  the  rent  is  reserved  in  the  deed 
by  a  clause  of  distress  for  rent  in  arrear  ;  rent- 
seek  (dry  rent)  is  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but 
without  any  clause  of  distress. 

"  1,'rnt  is  an  Incorporeal  heridltament,  and  •iynirtes 
acompeiiBAtlun  or  ttcki)owl«dgmftBt  glvei)  for  the  pos- 
session of  some  corporeal  inheritance,  being  defined  as 
certnln  pront  issuing  yearly  oat  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments corporeal.  It  must  be  a  profit  ;  yet  there  i*  no 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9111%  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist. 
-olan,  -tian  =  ah^n.    -tion,  -aion  —  shun  ;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tiono,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel* 


ing. 


rentable— repair 


occasion  for  it  to  be  money  :  for  capons,  corn.  and 
other  matters  may  [l>e  rendered  by  way  of  rent.     It 

Suit  issue  out  of  lauds  and  tenements  corporeal  ;  that 
from  wine  Inheritance  w  hereunto  the  owner  or 
grantee  of  the  rent  may  have  recourse  to  distrain. 
Therefore  a  rent  cannot  be  reserved  out  of  an  advow- 
•on,  a  common,  an  office,  a  franchise,  or  the  like. 
Kent  IB  regularly  due  and  payable  upon  the  land  from 
whence  ItfiMOea,  if  no  particular  place  Is  mentioned  In 
the  reservation.  And  •trictly  It  is  deinandable  and 
payable  before  the  time  of  sunset  of  the  day  wl.ereuu 
It  is  reserved,  though  perhaps  not  absolutely  due  till 
midnight."—  BlacJtiton*:  Comment.,  bit.  ii..  ch.  3. 

^  Adam  Smith  considers  rent  as  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  land.  Hicardo  and  his 
followers  considered  that  the  rent  of  superior 
•oils  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
produce  and  that  of  the  worst  soils  cultivated. 
There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  view.  Land  let  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant 
for  purpose  of  cultivation  is  analogous  to 
money  lent  to  a  borrower.  The  rent  of  the 
land  is  virtually  the  interest  on  the  land 
viewed  as  a  loan. 

H  1.  Rents  of  Assize  :  [Assize], 

2.  Black-rent  :  Blackmail  (q.v.). 

5.  Fee-farm  rent  :  [FEE-FARM]. 
4.  Fore-hand  rent  : 

(1)  [FOREHAND-RENT.} 

(2)  Rent  paid  in  advance. 

6.  WTiite-rents  :  Quit-rents  when  payable  in 
•liver,  as  distinguished  from  black-rents  (q.v.). 

*  rent  ar  rear,  s.    Unpaid  rent. 
rent-charge,  5.    [RENT,  «.] 
rent-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  rent  is  due. 

rent-roll,  *.  A  list  or  schedule  of  rents 
or  income  ;  a  rental. 

"  The  owner  of  an  estate  without  coffers,  and  estates 
without  a  rent-roll."—  Lytton  :  Oodolphin,  ch.  xii. 

•  rSnt'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  rent,  v.  ;  -abU.]    Cap- 
able of  being  rented. 

•  rent  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [O.  Fr.]    Rent. 

"  Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentuae  due." 

Fletcher  ;  Purple  Jtland,  vli. 

rent  -ol,  *.     [Low  Lat.  rentale.] 

1.  A  schedule  or  list  of  rents  ;  a  roll  In 
which  the  rents  of  an  estate  or  manor  are  set 
down  ;  a  rent-roll. 

2.  The  gross  amount  of  the  rents  derived 
from  an  estate. 

3.  The  amount  charged  or  paid  as  rent  ;  rent. 

"The  rental*  are  even  now  nothing  abort  of  fabu- 
\wt."—  Field,  Dec.  6.  ISM. 

rental-bolls,  .-•  ?  -'. 

•Scot*  Law:  A  term  used  when  the  tiends 
(tithes)  have  been  liquidated  and  settled  for 
•o  many  bolls  of  corn  yearly.  (Bell.) 

rental-light,  s.  A  species  of  lease  at  a 
low  rent,  usually  for  life.  [RENTALLER.] 

•  rgnt'-al-ler,  *.     [Eng.  rental;   -er.]    One 
who  holds  a  rental  right, 

rente,  *.  [Fr.]  The  annual  Interest  payable 
on  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  some  other 
Government  stocks.  Also  applied  to  the 
stocks  themselves. 


-.  *.  [Eng.  rent  ;  -er.]  One  who  rents 
an  estate  ;  one  who  holds  an  estate  or  tene- 
ment by  paying  rent  ;  a  tenant. 

"  A  renter  of  salmon  water  should  secure  absolute 
and  exclusive  right  to  It."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

H  A  renter  at  Drury  Lane  is  one  who  sub- 
scribed a  certain  sum  to  rebuild  that  theatre 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1809,  and  who 
was  in  consequence  entitled  to  a  seat  therein. 

renter-warden,  s.  The  warden  of  a 
company  who  receives  rents. 

rSn'-ter,  v.t.  [Fr.  rentraire  =  to  join  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  renter,  from  re-  =  back  ;  en 
=  in,  and  traire  (Lat.  trdho)—  to  draw.] 

1.  To   fine-draw  ;  to  sew  together,   as  the 
edges  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling 
them,  so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible. 

2.  In  tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into,  in 
order  to  restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

*  r6n'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  renter;  -er.]  One 
who  renters  ;  a  fine-drawer. 

rentier  (as  ran  tl-e),  s.  [Fr.,  from  rente  = 
government  stock.]  A  fund-holder  ;  one  who 
derives  a  fixed  income  from  lands,  stocks,  &c. 

rdn'-U-ent,  a.  [Lat  renuens,  pr.  par.  of  rtnuo, 
from  re-  =  back,  and  mto  =  to  nod.]  Throw- 
ing back  the  head;  applied  specifically  to 
two  muscles  which  perform  this  function. 


*  rS-nu'-mer-ate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug. 
enumerate  (q.v.).]    To  couut,  number,  or  enu- 
merate again. 

*  r6-nnn'-ci-ance,  >.    [Lat.  renuntians,  pr. 
par.  of  renuntio  =  to  renounce  (q.v.).]    Re- 
nunciation. 

"  Each  In  silence.  In  tragical  renuncianc*." —Carlyle  : 
French  Jtevol..  pt  1L,  bk.  v.,  ch.  111. 

re  nun-9i  a  -tion,  '  re  nun  ti  a  tion,  s. 
[Fr.  renonciation,  from  Lat.  renunttationent, 
accus.  of  renuntuttio  =  ft  renouncing,  from  re- 
nuntiatits,  pa.  par.  of  renuntio  =  to  renounce 
(q.v.);  8p.  renunciacion ;  Ital.  renumiazi&ne.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  renouncing,  dis- 
claiming, disowning,  or  abjuring. 

"  A  solemn  renunciation  of  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship."— Watirland:  Workt,  ii.  1W. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Eng.  Law:  The  act  of  renouncing  a  title ; 
applied  especially  to  the  act  of  an  executor, 
who,  having  been  nominated  in  a  will,  and 
having  the  option  of  acting  as  such  or  not, 
declines  to  act,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  lia- 
bility expressly  renounces  the  office. 

(2)  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  an  heir  who  is 
entitled,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  to  succeed 
to  heritable  property,  but  who  prefers  to  refuse 
it,  owing  to  the  incuuibrances  on  it. 

re  nun'-cl  a~to-r^,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  a  renunciation. 

*  rSn-verse',  v.t.    [Fr.  renverser,  from  r«-  = 
back ;  en  =  in,  and  Lat.  verso  =  to  turn.] 

L  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  reverse. 

"  Whose  shield  be  bears  renwerit." 

Spenter:  F.  <t,,  L  lv.  4L 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  upset 


"  My  hopes  ....  again  r. 

Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  77. 

r£n-verse',  a.    [Fr.  renverse,  pa.  par.  of  ren- 
verser.]    [RENVERSE,  V.] 

Her. :  Inverted,  reversed,  set  upside  down  ; 
set  with  the  head  downward,  or  contrary  to 
the  natural  position  :  as,  A  chevron  renverse. 

*  ren-verse'-ment,  *.    [Fr.]   [REMVERSE,  v.] 
The  act  of  upsetting  or  reversing ;  reversal. 

"  Tia  a  total  ren*er$eme»t  of  the  order  of  nature." — 
Stukeley  :  falceoloffia  Sacra,  p.  60. 

*  rin-VO^,  v.t.  [Fr.renvoyer,  from  re-  =  back, 
and  envoyer  =  to  send.]    To  send  back. 

"  Not  dismissing  or  rentoying  her."— Bacon .'  Henry 

*  ren-vd*^1,  *.    [RENVOY,  v.]    The  act  of  send- 
ing back  or  dismissing. 

"  The  sudden  renvny  of  her  majesty's  servant*,"— 
ffowell:  Letter*,  bk.  1.,  let.  3. 

*  re-ny,  v.t.    [RENAT.] 

re  ob-tain'.  *  re  ob  taine,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-, 
and  Eng.  obtain  (q.v.).]  To  obtain  or  get 
again. 

"  I  came  to  rtobtaine  my  dlgnltte." 

Mirruttrfor  Mufftttratet,  p.  752. 

*  re-ib-taln'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
obtainable  (q.v.).]    That  may  or  can  be   ob- 
tained or  got  a  second  time. 

re-oc'-cu-py,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oc- 
cupy (q.v.).]  To  occupy  again  or  anew. 

re-oin'-e'-ter,  *.    [RHEOMETER.] 

re  o  -pen,  v.t.  k  i.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  open, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  open  again  or  anew. 

"This  message  reopened  the  whole  question." — 
Jfacaulay  :  Iliit.  Eng.,  ch.  xi x. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  opened  again  or  anew  : 
as,  The  theatres  reopen  this  week. 

re-6p-pose',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oppose 
(q.v.).]  To  oppose  again  or  anew. 

"  To  reoppoie  any  pen  that  shall  fallaciously  refute 
us."— Browne;  Vulyar  £rrourt.  (Pref.) 

re-or-dain',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ordain 
(q.v.).]  To  ordain  again  or  anew,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  some  defect  in  the  first  ordination. 

"  In  this  point  of  reordai ning  such  as  were  ordained 
In  heresy  or  schism,  the  Church  of  Borne  has  not  gone 
by  any  steady  rule.  —  Burnet :  Hut.  Reform  (an.  l&M.) 

re-or'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  order,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  order  again  or  a  second  time. 
"  2.  To  put  in  order  again  or  anew. 

"For  the  reordering  of  my  exchange*."—  Walton: 
Remaint,  p.  486. 


re  or  di  na  tion,  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ordination  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  reordaiuing  ;  a 
second  or  repeated  ordination. 

re  or  gan  i  za  tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
organisation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reorganizing  ; 
the  state  of  being  reorganized. 

"  The  reorganization  of  the  military  and  civil  esta- 
blishments in  Egypt."— St.  James* Qautte.  Oct.  12,184*. 

re-or'-gan  ize.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  EIIK 
organize  (q.v.).]  To  organize  anew  j  to  brih£ 
again  to  an  organized  condition. 

'•  All  those  holy  relicks  of  the  bodies  of  his  aalnto, 
which  are  now  scattered  abou,t  the  world,  nii.il!  !« 
gathered  up,  reunited,  and  reoryanited  into  gloriou* 
bodies.1'— Scott .-  Christian  Life.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  i  11. 

*  re-or'-I-ent,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  orient 
(q.v.).]  Arising  again  or  anew,  as  the  life  of 
nature  in  spring. 

"  The  life,  reorient  out  of  dust" 

Tennyton  :  In  Memoriam,  CXY.  C 

re   6  trope,  *•    [RUEOTBOPE.] 


.  _  _,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
oxygenate  (q.v.).]  To  oxygenate  again  or  a 
second  time. 

re-&c'-y-&e'n-itt>  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
oxygenize  (q.v.).]  To  reoxygenat«(q.v.). 

rep,  repp,  a.  &  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  prob. 
connected  with  rib  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Formed  with  a  finely-corded 
surface  ;  having  a  cord-like  appearance  :  as,  ft 
rep  paper. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  dress  fabric  having  a  corded  or 
ribbed  appearance. 

re-pace',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pace,  r. 
(q.v.).]  To  pace  again ;  to  go  over  again  in  ft 
contrary  direction. 

re-pac'-I-f^-,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pacify 
(q.v.).J    To  pacify  again  or  a  second  tiroa. 
"  Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state, 
Seeks  to  repac\fy  the  people's  hate." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart. 

re-pack',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pack,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  pack  again  or  a  second  time. 

"To  repack  them  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
•alt"— Smith :  Wealth  ofJfattont,  bk.  lv.,  ch,  v. 

re-pack' -er,  *.  [Eng.  repack;  •«•.]  One 
who  repacks. 

re-paid',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.     [REPAY.] 

re  -paint',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pain!,  T. 
(q.v.).]  To  paint  again  or  anew. 

"  The  ground  of  this  picture  has  been  repainted." — 
Reynold*  :  Journey  to  Ftandert. 

re  pair  (1),  »  re-paire  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  reparer, 
from  Lat.  reparo  —  to  get  again  .  .  .  to  repair: 
r«-  =  again,  and  paro  =  to  get,  to  prepare ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  reparar  ;  Ital.  riparare.] 

1.  To  execute  repairs  on  ;  to  restore  to  a 
good,   whole,   or    sound  state   after   injury, 
dilapidation,  or  decay  ;  to  mend,  to  renovate. 

"To  reixiir  the  house  of  the  Lord.''— S  Chron.  xxlv.  12. 

2.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  compensate,  to 
jequite  :  as,  To  repair  a  loss  or  damage. 

*3.  To  restore  to  the  original  state  by  re- 
placing what  has  been  lost ;  to  recruit. 

"To  repair  his  numbers  thus  Impair'd." 

Milton;  AL-,  ix.  144. 

*  4.  To  recover  or  get  into  position  again 
for  offence,  as  a  weapon.  (Spenser.) 

rS-pair'  (2),  *re-palre  (2),  v.i.  [O.  Fr. 
repairer,  repaircer  =  to  haunt,  to  frequent,  to 
lodge  in,  from  Lat  repatrio  =  to  return  to 
one  s  country  :  re-  =  back,  and  patria  =  one's 
native  land,  pater  =  a  father;  Sp.  repatriar; 
Ital.  ripatriare  =  to  return  to  one's  country.] 
To  go  to  a  place ;  to  betake  one's  self ;  to 
resort.  (Always  with  to,  or  some  other  v.-ord 
implying  direction,  as  thither.) 

"  The  high  born  and  high  spirited  youths  who  re- 
paired to  his  standard."— Jiacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch. 
xv  IL 

rg-palr'(l),  *re-palre(l),  *.    [REPAIR(I),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring ;   restoration  to  • 
good,   whole,   or   sound   state   after   injury, 
dilapidation,    or   decay ;    supply   of  loss  or 
waste  ;  reparation. 

"The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in  a 
grant  country  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  that 
of  repairt  in  a  private  estate."—  Smith:  Wealth  of 
Jfationt,  bk.  it,  ch.  ii. 

2.  State  or  condition  as  regards  want  of 
repairing  :  as,  The  house  is  in  good  repair. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Sjhrtan.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  ^u  =  kw. 


repair — repeat 
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*  re  pair  (2),  *  re  paire  (2>,  *  re-payre,  *. 

[REPAIR  (2),  V.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing  or  betaking  one's 
self  to  a  place  ;  resort. 

"  Vbftt  my  present  repair  to  London  may  not  dis- 

R>as«-    his    majesty."— Cabbala ;    Karl  of  Brittol  to 
rd  Conwajf,  p.  W. 

2.  The  place  to  which  one  repairs  or  resorts ; 
a  resort,  a  haunt. 

•re" -pair'- a -ble,  a.  [Eng.  repair  (1),  v. ; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  repaired  ;  reparable. 

"Tia  scarce  .  .  .  a  repairable  malice."— Gauden: 
Teare*  nf  the  Church,  p.  «5. 

re'-pair'-er,  s.  [Eng.  repair  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  repairs,  restores,  or  makes 
amends. 

"  To  make  you  repatrert  of  the  breaches  of  the  city 
as  well  aa  of  the  nation."— 8tilttngjleet :  Sermont,  voL 
L.  ser.  L 

*re'-pair'-ment,  s.  (Eng.  repair  (1%  v.; 
-tnent.]  The  act  of  repairing ;  reparation. 

rS'pand ,  a.    [Lat.  repandus,  from  re-  =  back, 

and  pandus-=  bent,  crooked.] 

Bot. ;  Having  an  uneven  and  light  sinuous 
margin,  as  the  leaf  of 
Solan  um  nigrum. 

re    pan    do-,  pref. 
[REPAND.] 

repando -  den 

tate,  a. 

Bot. :  Repand  and 
toothed,  as  the  leaves 
of  Doronicum  Parda- 
llanches,  MI-UCDO-DBTTATB. 

*  rS-pan'-dous,  a,  [REPAND.]  Bent  upwards, 
curved  back. 

"  They  be  drawn  repandous  or  conrexedly  crooked 
In  one  piece."— Browne :  Vulgar  Srrourt  bk.  v.,  ch.  U. 

*r8p-ar- a-bil'-I-tj^,  *.  [Eng.  reparable; 
-ity.]  "The  quality  01  state  of  being  reparable. 

rSp'-ar-a-ble,  a,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reparabilis, 
from"  reparo— to  repair;  Sp.  reparable;  ItaL 
riparabile.]  [REPAIR  (1),  v.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  repaired  or  restored  to 
a  state  of  soundness  ;  admitting  of  repair. 

"The  parts  hardly  reparable." — Bacon:  Nat.  ITitt., 

ft* 

*  2.    Capable  of  being  repaired,  or  made 
amends  for. 

*  r8p'-ar-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  reparable) ;  ~ly.] 
In  a  reparable  manner ;  ia  a  manner  admitting 
of  repair  or  reparation. 

rSp-ar-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repara* 
tionem,  accus.  of  reparatio,  from  reparatust 
pa.  par.  of  reparo  =  to  repair ;  Sjx  reparacion ; 
Ital.  riparazione.)  [REPAIR  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing  or  restoring ;  repair, 
restoration,  renovation. 

"  And  all  the  hewen  stones  thereof  defaced. 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation, 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation ." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  V.  M.  28. 

2.  The  act  of  making  amends  for  a  wrong, 

injury,  &c. 

3.  That  which  is  done  to  repair  a  wrong ; 
satisfaction  for  any  wrong,  injury,  or  damage; 
Indemnification  or  compensation  for  loss  or 
damage ;  amends. 

reV-ar-a-tXve,  a,  &  *.     [Lat.  reparatus, 

pa.  par.  of  reparo  =  to  repair.] 

t  A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  repairing ;  capable  of  effecting  repair ;  tend- 
ing to  amend  defects  or  make  good. 

"  Keparative  inventions,  by  which  art  and  ingenuity 
study  to  help  and  repair  defect*  or  deformities."— 
Taylor:  Artificial  Bandiomenett,  p.  60. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  repairs  or  re- 
stores to  a  good,  whole,  or  sound  state ;  that 
which  amends. 

"  Whereupon  new  preparati 
partly  reparatieet  of  the  for 
/Mtyttia  Wottoniana.  p.  330. 

reparatlve-power,  s.  [REGENERATION.] 

(flwen.) 

"  re'-par'-rel, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  apparel 
(q.v.).]  A  changi  of  apparel. 

-  Let  them  but  lend  him  a  suit  of  reparrel  and 
necessaries' —/tedum.  A  Fletcher:  Knight  of  Burning 
resile,  ( Intro*.} 

*  re'-par'-rel,  To  par-roll,  v.t.  [Rs- 
PAREL,  s.]  To  repair. 

"  He  salle  reparell  this  citee."—  MB.  Lincoln,  A.  L 
U.  fo.  1L 


ktlvea  were  In  band,  and 
beaten    at   sea."— 


rep-ar-tee',  *  rep-ar-tle,  *rep-ar-ty,  *. 

[Fr.  repartie  =  a  reply  ;  orig.  fern,  of  reparti, 
pa.  par.  of  repartir=  to  redivide  ...  to  reply  : 
re- =  again,  and  partir  (Lat.  partio,  partiur) 
=  to  divide.]  A  smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

"  Offend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 
From  repartee.  Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  728. 

*  rSp-ar-tee',  r.i.    [REPARTEE,  s.]    To  make 
repartees,  or  smart,  witty  replies. 

"  For  In  all  visits,  who  but  she, 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  t " 

Prior:  Bant  Carvet. 

*  re'-par-ti-mi-e'n'-td,  s.    [Sp.]   A  partition 
or  division,   especially  of  slaves ;  an  assess- 
ment of  taxes. 

*  re  par  tt-tion,  s.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
partition   (q.v.).]      The    act   of   redividing ; 
division  into  smaller  parts ;  a  fresh  partition. 

re-pass',  v  .t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-t  aud  Eng.  pass, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pass  again ;  to  pass  or  travel 
back  again  over ;  to  recross. 

"  With  more  auspicious  signs  repot*  the  main. 
And  with  new  omena  take  the  field  again." 

Pitt:  FirffU;  sSneidll. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  go  back ;  to  move 
back. 

"  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to  pass 
and  repau  freely  between  Brittany  and  Munster."— 
Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng..  ch.  xvii. 

*  re  pass'  age  (age  as  !&),«.    [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  passage  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  repass- 
ing ;  a  passing  or  passage  again  or  back. 

"  Twenty  .  .  .  cut  off  their  repauage."—Hackluyt; 
Vogagei,  iil.  359. 

re-pass'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  passant 
(q.v.).] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied 
when  two  lions  or  other 
animals  are  borne  going 
contrary  ways,  one  of 
which  is  passant,  by  walk- 
ing towards  the  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  other  repas- 
sant  by  going  towards  the 
sinister.  REPASSANT. 

re  past'.  *  re  paste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  repast  (Fr. 
TP/XW),  from  re-  =  again,  and  past  =  a  meal,  a 
repast,  from  Lat.  pastum,  accus.  of  pastus  = 
food  ;  orig.  pa.  par.  of  pasco  =  to  feed.) 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food ;  a  meal. 

"  Repasti  far  richer  they  shall  prove, 
Thau  all  earth's  dainties  are. 

Camper :  Olney  ffymni.  111. 

2.  Food,  victuals. 

"  Go,  and  get  me  some  report  ; 
I  car*  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ir.  S. 

*  3.  Refreshment  by  sleep ;  repose. 

*  re  past',  v.t.  &  i.    [0.  Fr.  repabtre;  Fr. 
repaitre.]    [REPAST,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  feed,  to  feast. 
**  To  his  good  friends  Til  ope  my  arm, 
And,  like  the  kindlife-rend'ring  pelican, 
Repatt  them  with  my  blood." 

Shaketp.  ;  Hamlet,  IT.  B. 

B*  Intrans. :  To  partake  of  food  or  a  meal ; 
to  feast 

"  The  guards  riposting,  while  the  bowls  go  round." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  ixiv.  6M. 

*  re-past'-er,  *  re-paat-our,  «.    [Eng.  re- 
past; -er,  -our.]    One  who  takes  a  repast. 

**  Like  quick  and  greedye  repattoun." 

Stanyhurtt ;  Virgil ;  ^Sneid  i.  317. 

*  rS-pas'-tnre,    «.     [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng. 
pasture,  8.  (q.v.).]     Food,  entertainment. 

"  Food  for  his  rage,  rtpatture  for  his  den.*1 

Shaketp. ;  Love't  Labour  t  Lost,  Iv.  L 

*  re-pa'-tri-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  repatrwtus,  pa. 

.  of  repatrio  =  to  return  to  one's  country.] 
REPAIR  (2),  v.]    To  restore  to  one's  country. 

*  re-pa-tri-a'-tlon,  s.    [REPATRIATE.]    The 
act  of  returning  or  restoring  to  one's  country. 

"  I  wish  your  honour  (In  our  Tuscan  phrase)  a  most 
happy  repatriation." — Retiyuia  Wottomuna,  p.  670. 

re'-pay',  *  re-pave,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  pay,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  back,  M  money  borrowed ;  to  re- 
fund. 

"  To  repay  that  money  will  be  ft  biting  affliction." — 
Slwkctp.  :  Merry  Wive*  of  \\  indtor,  V.  5. 

2.  To  reimburse  ;  to  pay  back  money  to. 

**  If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
Such  sums  aa  are  express'd  In  the  condition. 
Let  the  forfeit  be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  L  3. 
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3.  To  pay  a  second  time. 

4.  To  make  return,  recompense,  or  requital 
for,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  to  requite,  to 
compensate. 

"  To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair 'd  his  fall." 

ll<jron  ;  JJazeppa.  XViL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  requite,  either  good  or 
evil  ;  to  recompense. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.* 
—Roman*  xii.  19. 

re-pay'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repay;  -able.}  Cap- 
able of  being  repaid  ;  liable  or  arranged  to  be 
repaid  or  refunded  :  as,  Money  lent,  repayabU 
iu  instalments. 

re-pay'-ment,  «.    [Eng.  repay ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  repaying  or  refunding. 

"  The  law  Implies  a  promise  of  repairmen*."—  Mtaek* 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  Iil..  ch.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  repaid. 

re  peal',  *  re-pele,  *  re  pealc,  *  re-pell, 

v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rapeler  (Fr.  rapprler),  from  re-  = 
back,  and  apeler  (Fr.  appeler)  =  to  appeal 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  recall,  as  from  banishment,  exile,  or 
disgrace. 

"  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  awured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myeelf." 

Shafeetp. :  a  ffenry  VI.,  ilL  1 

*  2.  To  withdraw,  to  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  Ye  nowe  wolde  repell  agayne  that  ye  ones  wyllyngly 
agreed  vnto."— Sernert:  Froittart ;  Cronycle,  voL  It, 
ch. cexxiu 

*  3.  To  keep  down  or  back ;  to  repeL    (Mil- 
ton :  P.  L.,  vii.  69.) 

*  i.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"  AH  forepast  displeasures  to  repeal," 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  V.  rill  1L 

5.  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  law,  or  statute ;  to 
abrogate  by  authority ;  to  revoke,  to  rescind, 
to  annul. 

"  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed.* 

Shaketp.  ;  a  y/enry  VI.,  \.  L 

re-peal',  «.    [REPEAL,  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  recalling,  as  from  banish- 
ment, exile,  or  disgrace. 

"  We  thought  meet  rather  to  advise  for  his  repeat, 
than  proceed  to  our  dishonour."— Shirley:  Bird  in  a 
Cage,  V.  L 

2.  The  act  of  repealing,  abrogating,  or  re* 
yoking ;  revocation. 

H  Repeal  of  the  Union : 

Irish  Hist. :  An  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  commenced  in  the  latter  country 
in  1810.  On  April  27,  1834,  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  485,  negatived  a  mo- 
tion by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  favour  of  Repeal. 
In  1840  the  National  Loyal  Repeal  Association 
was  constituted.  Many  large  and  excited 
meetings  were  held  on  the  subject  during 
1843.  On  Oct  8  the  Government  prevented 
a  meeting,  and  in  1844  brought  O'Connell 
and  some  other  Repeal  leaders  to  trial.  He 
was  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  but  the  sentence 
was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Sept.  4.  The  agitation  for  Repeal  gradually 
subsided.  An  effort  to  revive  it  in  1860  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1870  it  reappeared  under 
the  name  of  Home  Rule  (q.v.). 

*  re"-peal-a-blT-i-t^,  *.      [Eng.  repealable  ; 
-ity.]    The'quality  or  state  of  being  repealable. 

re-peal -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repeal ;  'able.}  Cap- 
able of  being  repealed,  revoked,  or  abrogated 
by  the  same  authority  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted ;  revocable. 

*  re-peal'-a-ble  ness,  a.    [Eng.  repealable  ; 
-ness.]    Repeatability , 

rS-peal'-er,  s.    [Eng.  repeal;  -«r.]    One  who 
repeals ;  one  who  advocates  repeal ;  specifi- 
cally one  who  agitates  for  a  repeal  of  the 
,     Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  He  IB  the  wont  of  all  repealm,  becauee  b«  U  UM 
last."— Burke :  On  American  Taxation. 

*  re  peal'-ment,  $.     [Eng.  repeal;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  recalling  from  banishment,  Ac. ;  re- 
call. 

"  Great  Is  the  comfort  that  a  banished  man  takes  at 
tidings  of  his  repealem*nt,"—WUtet  Commonwealth, 
p.  220. 

re  peat',  *  re-peate,  *  re-pete,  v.t.  &  i 
[Fr.  repeter,  from  Lat.  repeto,  from  re-  =  again, 
and  ptto  =  to  seek  ;  8p.  &  Port,  repetir;  ItaL 
ripetere.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time  or  again; 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  —  t 
-oian.  -tiau  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -^ton,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«t 
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repeat— repentingly 


to  Iterate;  to  go  over,  say,  do,  make,  &c., 
•gain. 

•'  I  will  rrpe<ite  It  now  agalnc.  defllrf  ng  your  grace  in 
«ed  s  behalfe,  thut  ye  will  rememi>er  it."— Latiwer  : 
Second  Sermon  be/are  King  Kdu'.n-d. 

*  2.  To  make  trial  or  essay  of  again  ;  to 
Msay  anew. 

"  stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repent.' 

ZtrjNton,     (Todd.) 

t.  To  recite,  to  rehearse,  to  say  over. 

"  I  can  repeat  whole  book*  that  I  hare  read."—  Sen 
Jtrufn;  JHtcoperitt. 

II.  Scott  Law :  To  restore,  to  repay,  to  re- 
faud  ;  as  inuney  paid  iu  error. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  strike  the  hours :  as,  A 
npeating  watch. 

K  (1)  To  repeat  one's  n3J:  To  say  or  do  again 
whit  one  has  said  or  done  before. 

(2)  To  repeat  signal*  : 

Naut. :  To  make  the  same  signal  which  has 
been  received  from  the  admiral,  or  to  make 
the  same  signal  over  again. 

rS-peaf , ».    [REPEAT,  ».) 

*  i  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  repeating ;  repetition. 

"Boot  Ulia  repeat  enough." 

Chapman;  JJomer;  /UarfzHIT. 

I.  That  which  is  repeated. 

U,  Music :  A  sign  that  a  movement  or  part 
of  a  movement  is  to  be  twice  performed.  That 
which  is  to  be  repeated  Is  generally  included 
within  dots  In  the  spaces,  thus — 


When  the  performer  does  not,  on  repeating, 

go  so  far  as  the  last  dot-sign,  but  finishes  at  a 

previous  cadence,  it  is  usual  to  write  over  the 

repeat,  Da  Capo,  placing  a  pause  and  fine 

over    the    chord    at 

which  the  performer  :*: 

is  to  stop.     If  the 

sigus  of  the  repeat  do 

not  coincide  with  a 

well-defined  portion  of  a  movement  the  sign 

i#  is  sometimes  added.    For  explanation  of 

the  mark  :g:  see  SEQNO. 

rS-peat'-ed,  ;».  par.  or  a.    [REPEAT,  «.] 

ri-peat'-8d-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  repeated;  -ly.] 
With  repetitions  ;  more  than  once ;  over  and 
•ver  again ;  frequently,  indefinitely. 

"  The  debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  ad. 
Jourasd."— Jtfocaufay  .  flitf.  Kng.,  ch.  liv. 

rt  peat  -er,  «.    [Enf.  repeat,  i. ;  •er.'] 
L  Ordinary  Language- : 

1.  One  who  repeats ;  one  who  recites  or 
rehearses. 

2.  A  fraudulent  voter;  one  who  votes  or 
attempts  to  vote  more  than  once.    (Amtr.) 

EL  Technically: 

L  Arith. :  An  Indeterminate  decimal  in 
which  the  same  figures  continually  recur  or 
are  repeated.  A  pure  repeater,  or  circulating 
decimal,  is  one  iu  which  the  repetition  goes 
on  from  the  beginning :  as,  -3333  .  .  .,  '272727 
...  A  mixed  repeater  is  one  in  which  the 
repetition  does  not  begin  till  after  the  inter- 
vention of  a  figure  or  figures :  as,  '128888  .  .  ., 
•0113636  .  .  .,  &c.  Pure  and  mixed  repeaters 
arc  generally  written  down  only  to  the  end 
of  the. first  period,  a  dot  being  placed  over 
the  first  and  last  figures  of  that  period :  thus, 
•8  represents  the  pure  repeater  '333  .  .  .,  and 
•*6  represent*  '3636  .  .  .,  *c. ;  -689  represents 
•639639,  &c.  ;  -138  represents  '13888  .  .  .,  Ac. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dot  or  dots 
placed  over  the  period  repeated.  [ULPETEND.  ] 

2.  Fire-arm* :  An  arm  which  may  be  caused 
to  tire  several  successive  shots  without  reload-, 

tug.      UlEVOLVEH.) 

"  The  Bollard  repeater,  w-.th  th«  same  weight  of 
jwwder  aud  bullet  as  the  Marlln,  gave  very  steady 
ahooting."— Field.  Pub.  IS,  1888. 

3.  Hani.:  A  watch  or  clock  made  to  strike 
%he  time  when  a  spring  is  pushed  in.    Borne 
strike  the  hour  and  quarters,  others  the  hour, 
quarter,  and  odd  minutes. 

4.  Naut. :  A  vessel,  usually  a  frigate,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  each  admiral  in  a  fleet,  aud 
to  repeat  every  signal  he  makes,  with  which  she 
Immediately  sails  to  the  ship  for  which  it  is 
Intended,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  fleet 
when  the  signal  is  general.     Called  also  a  Re- 
peating ship. 

6.  Teleg. :  The  same  as  BELAY  (q.v.). 


re-peat'-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REPEAT,  v.] 
Doing  the  name  thing  over  again  ;  producing 
a  like  result  several  times  in  succession  :  as, 
a  repeating  firearm  which  discharges  several 
shots  in  succession  without  reloading ;  a  re- 
peating watch  which  strikes  the  hours  and 
quarters  when  a  spring  is  pressed  In,  &c. 

repeating  circle,  s.  A  reflecting  in- 
strument, on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  for 
measuring  angular  distances. 

repeating-ship,  ».    [REPEATER,  II.  4.] 

"  re-pe-da'-tlon,  a.  (Lat.  repe.liitia,  pa.  par. 
of  repedo  =  to  go  back  :  re-  =  lawk,  and  pes, 
genit.  pedt«  =  afoot.]  The  act  of  going  back  ; 
return,  retrogression. 

"  Yon  shall  find  direction,  station,  and  reprdatton 
In  theae  planets."—  Ur.  a.  Mm:  torn  «/  ll\e  Soul 
(Notes),  p.  406. 

r«-peT,  •  re  pell.  Te-pelle.  v.f.fti.  [Lat. 
repedo  =  to  drive  back  :  re-  =  back,  and  pdlo 
=  to  drive;  8p.  npeler ;  Fort,  repellir;  Ital. 
repellere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  drive  back,  to  force  back  ;  to  check 
the  advance  of,  to  repulse. 

"  They  were  successful  la  repelling  the  Invaders." — 
iuM  ;  Aomsuu  Ilara-slx*.  (tntrod.  note.} 

2.  To  encounter  or  resist  successfully ;  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

"  Evil  which  proceeds  from  the  will  Is  called  a  mis- 
chief, and  mar  be  simply  rmpel[9d."—W<irkurt(tii: 
JlHanec  oamen  CTiureA  t  State,  bt  ill.,  ch.  ill 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  act  with  force  In  opposi- 
tion to  force  impressed. 

2.  Ned. :  To  drive  back  the  fluids  which 
tend  to  produce  a  tumour  from  the  spot  at 
which  they  are  gathering. 

*  re  peU'-enoe,  •  re  pell'-en-oy,  t.  [Eng. 
repellen(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  repellent ;  repulsion. 

rS  pfill'-ent,  o.  &  «.  [Lat.  rtpellens,  pr.  par. 
oirepello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Driving  back,  repulsing ;  able  or  tending 
torepeL    (Herkeley:  Sirit,  §  237.) 

2.  Repulsive,  disagreeable. 

"  Its  repel/sit  plot  deals  with  the  Ion  ol  a  man  who 
la  more  tliau  half  a  monkey  for  a  woman  he  saves  from 
the  penalty  of  murder."— ^taenauns,  Oct.  7, 1582. 

B.  As  substantive. : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  repels. 

2.  A  kind  of  waterproof  cloth. 

U.  Pharm. :  A  remedy  which,  applied  to  a 
tumefied  part,  causes  the  fluid  which  renders 
it  tumid  to  recede. 


rS-pell'-er,  «.  [Eng.  repel;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  repels. 

"  re-pel'-less,  •  re  pel-lease,  a.  fEng. 
repel ;  'less.]  That  cannot  be  repelled ;  invin- 
cible. 

"  By  assaulte  made  known*  repelleue  might." 

J.  MarUtar*:  mrX.Orimlto,r.n. 

re  -pent,  a.  [Lat.  re  fens,  pr.  par.  of  repo  = 
to  creep.) 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Creeping,  crawling. 
"our  narrow  speculations  and  repent  spirits,"— 
Pepvt:  /Mary,  Juue  8,  18ft*. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Creeping  ;  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
and  emitting  roots.  (Treas.ofBot.) 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  animals 
which  move  with  the  body  close  to  the 
ground,  either  without  the  aid  of  legs,  or  by 
means  of  more  than  four  pairs  of  short  legs. 
(Erande  <t  Cox.) 

*  re-pent ,  «.    [REPENT,  «.]    Repentance. 

"  For  this  I  scourge  myself  with  sharp  repent*," 
Greene:  friar  Bacon. 

re-pent',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  repentir,  se  repentir, 
from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  pcsniteo,  used  im- 
personally =  to  repent,  from  jxcna  =  punish- 
ment ;  O.  Sp.  repentirse, ;  Ital.  repentere,  re- 
pentirri,  ripcnttrsi.]  IPKMITBNT.] 

A*  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  pain  for  some- 
thing done  or  left  undone  by  one's  self;  to 
think  of  something  past  with  sorrow  or  regret 

"  Hs  answered  and  said,  I  will  not,  but  afterwards 
he  repented  and  went."— Matt.  xxi.  39. 


2.  Specif.,  to  feel  such  sorrow  for  sin  u 
leads  to  amendment  of  life  ;  to  be  penitent; 
to  grieve  over  one's  past  life,  and  to  seek  for- 
giveness for  sin.  with  a  detenuinatiou  to  lead 
a  new  life. 


3.  To  change  the  mind  or  course  of  conduct 
through  regret  or  dissatisfaction  with  sone- 
thiug  which  has  occurred. 

*•  Lest  peradvvntnre  the  people  repent  when  they  sea 
mr~-Xzedui  Jill.  II. 

*4.  To  express  sorrow  or  regret  for  some- 
thing past. 

"  Poor  ElK.barhus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent." 

Muteip. ;  jtntonf  A  Cleopatra,  1*.  ft, 

"8.  To  grieve  or  be  sorry  generally. 

••  That  all  the  noble  knlchte  of  Maydeuhead 
Which  her  ador'd,  nmy  sore  repent  with  me." 

Spmter:  t:  «.,  111.  Till.  «J. 

rj.  Tkeol. :  To  feel  "  godly  sorrow  "  for  sin 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10).  [REPENTANCE.] 

•  B.  Reflex,   ot  impert. :   To  be   sorry ;   to> 
regret,  to  re)>ent. 

•'  I  thought  it  was  a  tanlt.  trat  knew  it  not ; 

Yet  dm  repent  me,  after  more  advice." 

Maftesp. :  Meaiurtfor  Mettntre,  T.  L 
"  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man."— 
Senerb  vi.  I. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remember  with  contrition,  or  self- 
reproach  ;  to  feel  contrition  or  remorse  for. 

2.  To  be  sorry  for  generally ;  to  regret. 

"  I  will  gire  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful 
solicitation."— Ma*e*p. :  otJWUo,  IT.  SL 

"  rS-pent  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repent,  v. ;  -abk.J 
Capable  of  being  repented  of;  admitting  of 
repentance. 

"Tis  scarce  a  repentaoU  sin."— Oaudtnt  Teares  ef 
the  CAurcA.  p.  65. 

rJ-pent  ixnce,  *  re  pent  aunco,  i.    [Fr. 

WsyssetswewaV] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  repenting ;  thesUt* 
of  being  penitent ;  sorrow  or  regret  for  what 
has  been  done  or  left  undone  by  one's  self ; 
espec.  sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin  ;  such 
sorrow  for  the  past  as  leads  to  amendment  of 
life ;  penitence,  contrition.  (Matt.  ix.  13.) 

i.  Theol. :  Two  kinds  of  repentance  are  re- 
cognized in  the  New  Testament :  "re{>entauce 
to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  which  is 
characterized  by  "  godly  sorrow  " ;  and  repent- 
ance characterized  by  "  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death  "  (2  Cor.  vli.  9,  10). 
The  first  mourns  for  sin  not  so  much  that  it 
brings  with  It  a  penalty,  as  that  it  ia  offensive 
to  God,  who  merits  all  love.  (Cf.  Psalm  li.  4.) 
It  is  a  Divine  gift  (Acts  v.  81,  xi.  18  ;  2  Tun. 
ii.  25).  The  second  kind  of  repentance  mourns 
that  sin  Is  attended  by  a  penalty  rather  than 
hates  sin.  There  hi  no  proper  conviction, 
that  Ood  in  Christ  Is  merciful,  and  In  extreme 
cases  there  is  despair  followed  by  death 
(Matt  xxvii.  8-5.) 

r 6  pent  ant,  •  re-pent-aunt,  o.  4  «.    [Fr. 

repentant.} 
A.  Ai  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  or  experiencing  repentance  or 
sorrow  for  past  conduct  or  words ;  contrite, 
penitent, 

"  With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway  ; 
Repentant,  now  thy  reign  Is  o'er." 

liyron:  To  Aontsusee. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  repentance  or 
sorrow  for  the  past ;  springing  from  or  caused 
by  repentance. 

•'  And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears." 
Sfclteiji.  .-  Kiclutrd  111.,  L  I 

*  B.  Ai  subst.  :   One  who  repents  ;  espeo. 
one  who  repents  for  sin  ;  a  penitent. 

*  re-p8nt'-  ant-ljr,  *  re-pent  -aunt  ly,  adv. 

[Eug.    repentant;   -ly.]     In  a  repentant  or 
penitent  manner ;  penitently,  contritely. 

"Th1  sayd  Swanns  .  .  .  dyed  at  the  length  very 
repentauntly."— Vrafton  :  Chronicle.  YoL  i..  pt.  vii. 

rS-pent'-er,  «.  [Eng.  repent,  v. ;  -er.}  One 
who  repents  ;  a  penitent. 

"Those  sentences  from  which  a  too-late  re-enter 
will  suck  desperation."— Arnne  .•  ItmotiortM,  p.  2S1. 

*  rS-pen'-ti-a  (tas  sh),  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  neut.  pL 
of  repent,  geuit.  repeiitis,  pr.  par.  of  repo  —  to 
creep.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Merrem's  Squamata 
(q.v.),  containing  the  limbless  Lacertilia. 

r6-pent'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REPENT,  v.] 

rS-p^nt'-Ing-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  repenting  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  repenting  manner;  with  repentance; 
repentantly. 


fate.  l%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  gon;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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•rf-pent'-leSB,  o.  [Eng.  repent;  -tow.] 
Without  repentance ;  unrcpenting. 

re-peo'-ple,  v.t.  [  Href,  re-,  aud  Eng.  people,  v. 
iq.v.).]  To  people  again  or  anew;  to  restock 

witli  inhabitants. 

"  From  our  aeed  the  emptied  earth  agell     ^ 
Must  be  i-t'/n'Oifli'il  with  the  race  of  man. 

Drayton :  ffoan  t  Flood. 

•re-per-oep'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
">*  (q.v.).]      The    act    of   perceiving 
?peated  or  renewed  perception  of 
the  same  object. 

•re-per-cflss',  * re-per-cusse,  r.t.  [Lat 
rtprn-uss-as,  pa.  par.  of  repmutw,  from  re-  = 
back,  again,  and  pemitio  =  to  shake  thoroughly 
[PEncu.13] ;  Fr.  rtperatter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reper- 
cntir.]  To  beat,  drive,  or  strike  back. 

"  It  doth  repercuu  and  smite  backe  the  said  die. 
ease."— A  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  vu. 

re-per-cuss'-iSn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat  reperiMssionem,  accus.  of  repermssio,  from 
rtfenxasvt,  pa.  par.  of  reperattio  =  to  reper- 
cuss(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  repercusion;  Ital.  repercussione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  driving  or  beating 
back  ;  reverberation. 

"  With  the  reperciasitm  of  the  air. 
Shook  the  great  eagle  sitting  in  his  chair." 

Drayton :  Man  in  the  Moon. 

2.  Music :  A  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

re-per-cuss'-lve,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  rtpercussif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Driving  back;  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  driving  back  or  causing  a  rebound 
or  reverberation. 

"  What  vigorous  arm,  what  rcpercuMive  blow, 
Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  iuid  fro  ?" 

Slackmore  :  Oreation,  bk.  ii. 

*  2.  Repellent. 

"  An  herbe  this  is  which  hath  a  vertue  repercuuiM 
and  refrigerattve."-A  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  irvi..  ch. 

Ill  I. 

*  3.  Driven  back  ;  reverberated. 

"  Amid  Caernarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercutlim  roar." 

Thornton :  Summer,  1,163. 

B.  As  substantive : 
tied. :  A  repellent. 

"  Apply  f  strong  reperaatlee  to  the  place  affected.* 
—Bacon :  Hat.  Bat.,  i  CO. 

•  re-per-tif-tlous,  a.    [Lat.  reperttts,  pa.  par. 
of  reperio  —  to  find  ont :   re-  =  back,  again, 
and  pario,  para  =  to  produce.]  Found  ;  gained 
by  finding. 

repertoire  (as  r6p'-er-twar),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
repertory  ;  specif.,  the  list  of  operas,  dramas, 
Ac.,  which  can  be  readily  performed  by  an 
operatic  or  dramatic  company,  from  their 
familiarity  with  them  ;  the  stuck  pieces  of  a 
theatre,  &c. ;  those  parts,  songs,  Ac.,  which 
are  usually  performed  by  an  actor  or  vocalist ; 
hence,  generally,  a  number  of  things  which 
<an  be  readily  and  efficiently  done  by  a  person 
in  consequence  of  his  familiarity  with  them. 
"  It  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  work  In  the 

repertoire  of  the  Hot  Theat«r."-/>a«  Hall  Uatette, 

May  3,  IBM. 

•  re-per'-tor,  s.     [Lat]     One  who  finds;  a 
finder,  a  discoverer. 

"Only  the  repertor  of  mules."— Fuller:  Pugah 
Sight,  IV.  ii.  32. 

rSp  -or-tor-fr    •  rep-er-tor-le,  *.    [Fr., 

re/iertoire,  from  Lat.  repertorium  —  an  inven- 
tory, from  r«)iertor=adi3coverer,  an  inventor, 
from  repertus,  pa.  par.  of  reperio  =  to  find 
out,  to  discover  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  repertorio.] 

*1.  A  place  In  which  things  are  disposed 
80  that  they  can  be  readily  found,  as  an  index 
of  a  book,  a  common-place  book,  &c. 

"  A  repertorle  or  index  to  every  book  of  the  said 
pc*sie."-/>.  Holland:  Plinia.  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

2.  That  which  contains  a  store  or  collection 
of  things  ;  a  storehouse,  a  treasury,  a  maga- 
zine, a  repository. 

"The  sole  repertory  to  later  ages  of  all  the  theology, 
philosophy,  and  history  of  those  which  preceded  his.* 
— Bollngbrolce  :  Kttayt :  Krrour  *  Superttitton. 

3.  The  same  as  REPERTOIRE  (q.v.). 

"The  repertory  of  Mr.  ROSA'S  seaeon  not  receiving 
any  addition  since  our  last  notice."— Daily  Telegraph. 
June  21,  lass, 

•  re-p«3-ruij'-al,  *  rS-pe-ruf'-al,  s.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  peru.tal  (q.v.).]     The   act    of 
perusing  a  second  time  ;  a  second  or.  repeated 
perusal. 

•  ri-pS-rufe',  re-pe  rufe',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eug.  peruse  (q.v.).]    To  peruse  again  or 


rep'-e-tend,  *.  [Lat.  repetendus,  fut,  pass, 
part,  of  repeto  =  to  repeat  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

'  1.  Something  which  is  or  has  to  be  re- 
peated, as  the  burden  of  a  song. 

"In  'The  Raven,'  '  Leuore,'  aud  elsewhere,  he  em. 
ployed  the  repetend  also,  and  with  still  wore  novel 
and  poetical  reaul is"— Scriltiier't  Mit/uzi'ie,  May  18BD, 
p.  118. 

2.  Arith, :  That  part  of  a  repeating  decimal 
which  recurs  continually  ad  infinitum.    (A 
simple  repetend  is  one  in  which  only  one  figure 
Is  related,  as  '33MS,  &c. ;  a  compound  repetpii'l 
is  one  in  which  there  are  more  figures  than 
one  in  the  repeating  period,  as  '135135,  &C.) 

[IlEl'EATER,  II.  1.) 

rSp-S-ti'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repetUionem, 
aucus.  of  repetitio ;  Sp.  repetition ;  ItaL  repe- 
tuume.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The.  act  of  repeating ;  the  act  of  doing  or 
saying  the  same  thing  a  second  time ;  itera- 
tion of  the  same  act  or  the  same  words. 

"  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  cant  woi-da."— Dryden:  Virgil; 
Jhield.  (Ded.) 

2.  The  act  of  repeating,  saying  over,  or  re- 
hearsing, especially  from  memory ;  recitation, 
rehearsal 

"  Give  them  repetition  to  the  life.1* 

Hhaketp.  :  Perietal,  T.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  repeated  ;  repeated  words 
or  acts. 

4.  Memory,  remembrance. 

"  The  first  view  shall  kill  all  repetition." 

Otnteip. :  AU't  Well,  that  Kndt  Well,  T.  8. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Rhet. :  The  iteration  or  repeating  of  the 
same  words,  or  of  the  meaning  in  different 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  audience. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  re  payment  of  money  paid 
in  error. 

*  rSp-S-tr-«on-al,*rep-8-tt'-tlon-ar-y, 

a.    [Eng.  repetition;  al-,  -ary.]    Of  the  nature 
of  or  containing  repetition. 

"  This  second  or  repetitions  law  being  Indeed  a  re- 

cai'ituUtlon  and  compendium  of  the  first."— Biblioth* 

I'-M.,  i.  15. 

*  r8p-8-tI'-tlon-er, ».   [Eng.  repetition ;  -er.] 
One  who  repeats ;  a  repeater. 

"  In  IBM  he  |  Jemmat]  was  the  repeater  or  repeti- 
tions- in  Ut.  Mary's  church  on  Low  Sunday,  of  the  four 
Easter  sermons. " — Wood:  fatti  Oxon.,  pt.  ii. 

*  r8p-8-tf -tlous,  a.   [REPETITION.]    Repeat- 
ing ;  containing  repetition. 

"  rep-S-tl'-tious-nesS,  a.  [Bng.  repetitious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  repeti- 
tious ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  making  repe- 
titions. 

*  rS-pSt'-a-taVO,  a.     [Lat.  repeUtus,  pa,  par. 
of  reivto  =  to  repeat  (q.v.).]    Containing  re- 
petitions ;  repeating. 

*  re  picque'  (quo  as  k),  v.t.    [REPIO.UI.] 

re  pine',  •  re-pyne.  *  re-poyne,  v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pine,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fret  one's  self ;  to  be  discontented ; 
to  feel  inward  discontent ;  to  complain ;  to 
murmur ;  to  grumble.  (Followed  by  at  or 
against.) 

"  Could  our  heart  repine 
At  any  poets  happier  lays." 

Courier:  To  or.  Darwin. 

"2.  To  be  Indignant  or  angry. 

"  Lachesls  thereat  ean  to  repine." 

Speruer:  F.  «..  IV.  L.  61, 

*  3.  To  fail ;  to  give  way. 

"  Repining  courage  yields 
No  foote  to  foe.  Speiuer  :  F.Q..  L  U.  1J. 

*  r6-pine',  >.    [REPINE,*.]    A  repining. 

"  In  spite  of  time  and  envious  rep>ne*.f 

11,:U  :  .latira.  II.  11.  «. 

rjj-pln'-er,  s.  [Bng.  repinfe);  -er.}  One  who 
repines  or  murmurs. 

"  Let  rash  repinen  stand  appall'd." 

Young :  Itetianation,  1L 

re-pin'  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REPINE,  t>.) 

rfi-pin'-lng-iy,  aAv.  [Eng.  repining;  -ly.] 
In  a  repining  manner;  with  repining,  mur- 
muring, or  discontent. 

"  The  English  clergy  had  bickerings  with  their 
I'uiistaiiM  ;  and  stooprd  late  and  rtpininaly  to  tills 
y..kc  under  Anseliin- "-  lip.  Ball:  Honour  of  the 
Haried  clergte.  bk.  ili..  S  9. 

rS-pique'  (que  as  k),  v.t.  or !.  [Fret  rev,  and 

Eng.  pi'fue,  v.  (q.v.).] 


Cards :  At  piquet,  to  count  thirty  points  ill 
hand  before  the  adversary  counts  one. 

"  '  Your  game  has  been  short.'  mid  Harley.  'I  r*. 
piqwxl  turn.'  said  tue  old  man,  witli  joy  siiarkling  la 
nU  countenance."— Mackenzie:  Man  of  feeling,  ch. 
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re  pique  (qne  as  k), ».    [BEPIQDK,  v.] 

Cards  :  At  piquet,  counting  thirty  points  In 
hand  before  the  adversary  can  count  one, 
when  the  player  who  repiques,  instead  of 
reckoning  thirty,  reckons  ninety,  and  counts 
above  ninety  as  many  points  as  he  would 
above  thirty. 

"  Is  this  the  highest  hand  that  can  be  constructed 
for  the  younger  without  repique  or  capot?'— fieU, 
Jan.  23,1883. 

re-place',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plaa,  T. 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  put  back  or  again  in  the  former  place. 

"  Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar.* 

Huron  :  Cortair,  L 1. 

2.  To  put  again  in  or  restore  to  a  former 
position,  rank  or  office. 

"  What  If  we  still  rever'd  the  banUh'd  race. 
And  strove  the  royal  vagrants  to  repl.ir.c. 

Churchill :  Prophecy  of  Famine, 

*  3.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

"  At  last  he  replactt  them  In  Italy,  their  native 
country."— Dryden  :  Virgil :  Jtnflt.  (ttnl.) 

4.  To  pay  back  ;  to  repay,  to  refund :  as, 
To  replace  money  stolen  or  spent. 

5.  To  fill  the  place  of  with  a  competent  or 
sufficient   substitute ;    to   put  a   competent 
substitute  in  the  place  or  room  of,  or  of  some- 
thing displaced  or  lost. 

"  The  mental  habits  got  during  the  preparation  arc 
.  .  .  incapable  of  being  reduced  by  anything."— F.  Tf. 
Sobertton,  in  Life.  i.  28. 

6.  To  fill  or  take  the  place  of ;  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for ;  to  succeed  to. 

"  Dr.  Me  Vicar's  widowed  sleter  wae  about  to  replace 
the  long-lost  lieutenant."— Jftsf  Taylor:  Jiliiulpiu 
(18681,  ii.  48. 

7.  To  supersede,  to  displace. 

"  With  Israel,  religion  replaced  morality."— M.  Ar. 
nold  :  Literature  <t  JJogma,  p.  46. 

re-placed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REPLACE.] 

replaced-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  having 
one  or  more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or 
angles. 

re'-place'-me'nt,  ».    [Eng.  replace;  -mmt.} 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  act  of  replacing ;  the 
state  of  being  replaced. 

"  That  part  of  the  annual  produce  destined  to-  the 
replacement  of  that  capital.  —Smith;  Wealth  of  A"*. 
tioia,  bk.  11,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Crystal!. :  The  removal  of  an  edge  or  angle 
by  one  or  more  planes. 

re-plait',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plait,  T. 
(q.v.).]  To  plait  or  fold  again  ;  to  fold  one 
part  over  another  again  and  again. 

"  In  Raphael's  first  works,  are  many  email  folding* 
often  replaited.  which  look  like  so  many  whipcords."— 
Dryden  1  Dvfreenoy  ;  Art  of  fainting.  |  200. 

re  plant',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plant,  T. 
(q.v.).] 
1.  To  plant  again  or  anew. 

"  The  plants  .  .  .  are  replanted  In  a  trench  ft  Ipot 
deepe."— P.  Holland:  JTMe,  bk.  xllL,  ch.  xxiv. 
*  2.  To  reinstate. 

"Sealant  Henry  in  his  former  state." 

Sfcub.jp. :  a  Uenry  FA,  111. «. 

*  rg-plnnt -treble,  a.    [Eng.  replant;  -aW«.l 
Capable  of  being  replanted. 

t  re-plan-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Bng. 
plantation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  replanting. 

"  Attempting  the  replantation  of  that  beautiful 
image."— Uallywell:  Saviour  of  SotOe,  p.  log. 

re-plead',  v.t.  or  {.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plead 
(q.v.).]  To  plead  again  ;  to  make  a  second  01 
new  plea. 

re-plead' -er,  s.    [Eng.  replead;  -or.] 

Law  :  A  second  pleading  or  course  of  plead- 
ings ;  the  right  or  privilege  of  rereading. 

"  And  whenever  a  repfeader  is  granted,  the  pleadings 
must  begin  de  now  at  that  state  of  them. '—  Bl+clt. 
•tone:  Comment.,  bk.  xii..  ch.  14. 

*  re-pleat',  '  re-pleate,  v.t.&i.  [REPLETE.] 
re-pledge',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  pledge,  v. 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  pledge  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"  The  well-known  Sunday  suit,  which  will  be  taken 
ont  next  rfatunhiy  and  rrpledand  the  following  Muu- 
day."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  19,  1896. 

2.  Saota  Law:  To  demand  judicially,  as  UM 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  obln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  05;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejfist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tiouo,    sious  =  gnu*.    -bl»    -die,  &c. «  bel,  del. 
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repledger— repopulation 


person  of  an  offender  accused  before  another 
tribunal,  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  offence 
had  been  committed  within  the  repledger's 
jurisdiction.  This  was  formerly  a  privilege 
competent  to  certain  private  jurisdictions. 

re-plSdK'-er,  «.  [Eng.  npledg(e)  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  repledges. 

r8-pl8£-i-ar'-«',  v.t.  [Low  Lat]  [BEPLEVT.] 

1.  Law:   To  redeem  a  thing  detained  or 
taken  by  another,  by  giving  sureties. 

2.  Scott  Law :  To  repledge  (q.v.). 

r8-pl@n'-Ish,   re  plen  is-sen,  T.I.   ft  {. 

[O.  Fr.  replenish-,  stem  of  pr.  par.  of  nplenir 

=  to   fill   up   again;   Lat  re- =  again,  and 

flenus  =  full.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill  upagain.afterhaving  beenemptied 

or  diminished  ;  hence,  to  fill  completely,  to 

•tock  abundantly  ;  to  fill  to  excess. 

"  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  repleni*  tbe  earth.' 
Oeiirtitix.  L 

•2.  To  finish;  to  make  complete  or  perfect; 
to  perfect 

"The  most  reaUnitked  *weet  work  of  nature." 

Khalcetp. :  Richard  III..  IT.  S. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  recover  former  fulness ; 
to  become  full  again. 

"  Then  the  humour*  will  Dot  reptenit*  *o  MOD."— 
Aicon. 

rg  plen'-fah-er,  s.  [Eng.  replenish;  -er.] 
One  who  replenishes. 

"Maker  and  preserver  of  all  thing*,  and  rrplenfihrr 
of  all  thing*  euery  where." — UaclUuyt:  Yogaget,  i.  378. 

•  r8  plen'-Ish-ment,  t.     [Eng.   replenish; 
•ment.] 

1.  The  ant  of  replenishing;  the  state  of 
being  replenished. 

2.  That  which  replenishes. 

rS-plete',  *  re  pleat',  *  re-pleate,  a.  [Fr. 
replet,  fern,  replete,  from  Lat.  repletus,  pa.  par. 
of  repleo  =  to  fill  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  pleo 
=  to  fill;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  repleto.}  Com- 
pletely filled ;  full ;  filled  to  repletion ; 
abounding,  thoroughly  imbued. 

"  Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  a*  spring." 

n'erdtworlh:  Jzcurifon,  bk.  T. 

•  r£  plcte',  *  re-pleate',  v.t.  [REPLETE,  o.] 

To  till  to  repletion. 

"  Such  have  their  intestines  repleted  with  wind  and 
•zcretueuu."— Tenner:  Treatite  of  Tobacco,  p.  407. 

r8  plete'  nSss,  s.  [Eng.  replete ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  replete;  complete 
fulness ;  repletion. 

re  pie  tion,  *  re  ple-cl-on,  *.  [Fr.  rtpU- 
tion,  from  Lat.  repletionem.,  accus.  of  replctio, 
from  repletus  =  replete  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  npUcion ; 
Ital.  replezione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  being  replete 
or  completely  filled  ;  excessive  fulness,  satiety. 

"  More  meate  than  accordeth  with  nature'*  measure 
1*  called  rrplecion.~—H,r  I.  Xltot:  CatUt  of  Belt*, 
ok.  ill.,  ch.  i. 

2.  tied. :  Fulness  of  blood ;  plethora. 

•  rS-ple'-taVe,  o,    [Fr.  repUtif,  from  replet  = 
replete  (q.v.).]     Tending  to  or  causing  re- 
pletion. 

•  rS-ple'-tlye-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  repletive;  -ly.] 
In  a  repletive  manner ;  so  as  to  replete  or  be 
repleted. 


rEng.repte«(e);  -ory]    Of 


or  pertaining  to  repletion  ;  causing  repletion, 
repletive. 

rS-pleV-l'-a-ble,  o.      [Eng.  replevy;  -oWe.] 
Capable  of  being  replevied ;  replevisable. 

•  ri-pleV-le,  v.t,    [BEPLEVT.] 

rS-plev'-ln, ».    [0.  Fr.re-^again.andpkvine 
=a  warranty.)    [BEPLEVT.] 
Law: 

1.  A  personal  action  which  lies  to  recover 
possession  of  goods  or  chattels  wrongfully 
taken  or  detained,  upon  giving  security  to 
try  the  right  to  them  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
to  return  them  if  the  suit  be  determined 
against  the  plaintiff.  Originally  a  remedy 
peculiar  to  cases  of  wrongful  distress,  it  is 
now  applicable  to  all  cases  of  wrongful  taking 
•r  detention. 

"  An  action  of  replevin  1*  founded  upon  a  distress 
taken  wrongfully,  and  without  sufficient  cause:  being 
a  re-delivery  of  the  pledge,  or  thing  taken  in  distress, 
to  tbe  owner:  upon  bis  giving  security  to  try  the 
right  of  the  distress,  and  to  restore  it,  if  the  right  be 


adjudged  against  him.  These  rrpleoim,  or  re 
deliveries  of  good*  detained  from  the  owner  to  hiiu 
were  originally,  and  till  recently,  effected  by  tnt 
sheriff;  but  are  now  granted  by  the  registrar  of  tin 
county  court  of  the  district  in  which  Ithe  distress  is 
taken,  upon  security  being  given  to  him  by  tbe  re 
plevisor  11)  that  he  will  pursue  bis  action  against  tin 
dlstrainor.  and  (2}  that  if  tbe  right  be  determined 

rust  him  he  will   return   the  distress   again."— 
iJcttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iif .,  ch.  6. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  goods  and  chattels 
are  replevied. 
•3.  Bail. 

"  rS-pleV'-ln,  v.t.  [EEPLEVIK,  «.]  The  same 
as  REPLEVY  (q.v.). 

"  To  me,  who  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you." 

Sutler:  Ladiet  Antwtr.  IT. 

•  re-pie V  Is  a-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    The  same 
as  BKPLEVIABLE  (q.v.). 

"Such    offender*   were    not    reptewteable."— Bolt  I 
fleat  ttftXe  Crown. 

•  rS-pleV-Uh,  v.t.    [BBPLEVT.]   To  ban  out, 
to  replevy. 

rS-pleV-is-or,*.  tEng.r«p!et>i«A;  -or.]  One 
who  replevin!  goods  and  chattels.  [RE- 
PLEVIN.) 


rS-pleV-y.  •  re  pleV-Ie.  ».«.    [0.  Fr.  re- 

plevir,  from  re-  =  again,  and  plevir  =  to 
warrant,  to  give  pledges  ;  plevine  —  a  war- 
ranty, from  Lat  pnebeo  =  to  afford,  hence  to 
offer  a  pledge  ;  Low  Lat.  repltgio.] 

1.  To  recover  possession  of,  as  goods  and 
chattels  wrongfully  seized  and  detained,  upon 
giving  security  to  try  the  right  to  them  in  a 
court  of  Law,  and  to  return  them  If  the  suit  is 
determined  against  the  replevisor ;  to  take  or 
get  back  goods  by  a  writ  of  replevin. 

"  And  In  all  cases  «f  distress  for  rent,  ii  the  tenant 
or  owner  do  not,  within  five  days  afu.-r  the  distress  is 
taken,  replevy  tbe  same  with  sufficient  security,  tbe 
distralnor  may  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  and 
sell  tb*  same  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  and 
charge*."—  Bladutotie:  Comment,,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  1. 

*  2.  To  take  back  or  set  at  liberty  upon 
security ;  to  bail. 

**  Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  maiestle 
Ittor»p!.»le.-          Spenter:  f.  «..  IV.  ilL  «L 


«.    [BEPLEVT,  «.]    The  same  as 
REPLEVIN  (q.v.). 

"  Rf  piety  cannot  be 

From  the  strong  Iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny." 
Thornton  ;  Cuttle  of  Indolence,  iL  SL 

«  re-pli'-ant,  «.  [Eng.repijf;  suff.-o)U.]   [BK- 

PLICANT.j 

rep  li  ca,  «.    [Ital.  =a  reply,  a  repetition  : 
Eat.  re-  =  back,  and  plica  —  fold.] 

1.  Art  :  A  copy  of  au  original  picture,  done 
by  the  hand  of  the  same  master. 

2.  Music:  Repetition. 

*  rep'-U-cant,  >.    [Lat.  replimns,  genlt  npli- 
mntit,  pr.  "par.  of  replica  =  to  fold  back  .  .  . 
to  reply  (q.v.).]     One  who  makes  a  reply  ; 
a  replier  (q.v.). 

*  rep'  U-oate,  v.t.    [Lat  replicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  replica  =  to  fold  back  ...  to  reply  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fold  or  bend  back. 

2.  To  reply. 

"  They  .  .  .    poorely  replicated."—  tfathe;  Lenten 
Stvffe. 

rep'-U-cate,  a.  ft  «.    [RCPLICATE,  «.] 

A*  At  adjective  : 

Bot.  :  Folded  back.  Used  when  the  upper 
part  of  a  leaf  is  folded  back  and  applied  to  the 
lower.  Example,  the  Aconite*  Called  also 
Beplicative. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Music  :  A  repetition. 

r£p-li-ca'-tlon,  ».   [Lat  repKcorto  =  a  reply, 
from  repliaitus,  pa.  par.  of  replica  =  to  fold 
back  ...  to    reply;   Sp.    replication;    ItaL 
replicazione.] 
*  1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  answer,  a  reply,  a  rejoinder. 

"  What  replication  should  be  made  by  the  *on  of  a 
king?"—  Shake*?.  :  Hamlet,  Iv.  2. 

2.  An  echo,  a  reverberation,  a  repercussion. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 


To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores." 


.-  Jultui  Omar,  L  L 
3.  A  repetition :  hence,  a  copy,  a  portrait 

"  A*  U  both  the  second  and  third  hy postages  were 
but  certain  replication!  (or  echoea)of  the  first  original 
Dtitj.'-Cudmrtli:  Intett.  Sfitem.  p.  681. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  third  stage  in  the  pleadings 


In  an  action,  being  the  reply  of  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant's  plea.    (PLEADING,  II.  2. ) 

"  The  coarse  i*  for  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  a  replica, 
lion  to  tbe  answer,  in  which  he  aver*  hi*  bill  t  ,  be 
true,  certain,  and  sufficient,  and  the  defendant's 
answer  to  be  directly  tbe  reverse."— Blackaone  :  Com. 
mfnL,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  18. 

2.  Logic :  The  assuming  or  using  the  same 
term  twice  in  the  same  proposition. 

rSp'-lI-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  rtpUeaUf') ;  4ft.} 
The  same  as  REPLICATE  (q.v.). 

rS-pli'-er, «.  [Eng.  reply,  v. ;  .«•.]  One  who 
replies  or  answers  ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes 
a  reply  to  something  said  or  written ;  one  who 
makes  a  return  to  au  answer ;  a  respondent. 

"  The  replier.  who  was  a  dissolute  man,  did  tax  bin 
that,  being  a  private  bred  man,  bo  would  live  a  one*, 
tion  of   state. — Bacon: 
Apophthegm!. 

ro'-plum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
door  case,  or  leaf  of  a 
door.] 

Bot. :  A  frame  formed 
when  the  two  sutures 
of  a  legume  or  a  pod 
separate  from  the 
valves.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  rep- 
lura  (r)  in  a  siliqua,  • 
and  in  the  section  of  a 
siliqua  of  a  wallflower.  REpLUlf. 

"  ro  plume',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pluru, 
T.  (q.v.).]  To  preen  again  ;  to  rearrange. 

"  The  right  hand  replumed 
Hi*  black  lock*  to  their  wonted  composure." 

•MssStVMsiH 

re  plunge',  ».«.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plungt 
(q.v.).]  To  plunge  again  ;  to  immerse  again 
or  anew. 

pS-ply'.  're-pile,  "  re-plye,  v.l.  &  t.  [Fr. 
replier  =  to  fold  again  ;  repliquer  =  to  reply, 
from  Lat.  replico  =  to  fold  back  ;  to  reply : 
re-  =  back,  and  vlico  =  to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold ; 
Sp.  4i  Port,  replicar;  Ital.  replicare.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  a  reply  or  answer  in  words  ot 
writing  to  something  said  or  written  by  an- 
other ;  to  answer,  to  respond,  to  rejoin. 

"  Ye  mote  herken  if  ye  can  replle 
Ayenst  all  thl*  that  ye  have  to  him  meved." 

Chaucer:  Ley end  of  Good  Women.    (Pro!.) 

2.  To  answer  by  deeds  ;  to  do  or  give  some- 
thing in  return  for  something  else :  as,  The 
enemy  did  not  reply  to  our  fire. 

II.  Law:  To  plead  In  answer  to  a  defendant's 
plea  ;  to  deliver  a  replication  (q.v.). 

"  The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply  to  th« 
defendant'*  plea."—  tilactotone:  Comment,,  bk.  hi, 
oh.  -M, 

B.  Trans. :  To  deliver  or  return   as  an 
answer.     (Often  followed  by  a  clause  as  an 
object) 

"  Perplex'd 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply." 

Milton:  P.tt.lT.t. 

rS-ply1,  *  re-pile, «.    [BEPLT,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  said  or  written  In  answer 
to  something  said  or  written  by  another ;  an 
answer. 

"  Why,  tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  L 1 

2.  An  answer  by  deeds  ;  something  given  or 
done  in  return  for  something  else. 

IL  Music :  The  answer  in  a  figure,  the  sub- 
ject being  called  principal. 

*  rS-ply'-er,  a,    [BEPLIEB.] 

•  re  pols'-in,  v.t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  potto*, 
v.  (q.v./.]    To  poison  again. 

re-pol'-Jsh,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  __ 

V.  (q.v.).]    To  polish  again  or  anew. 

"  Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 

KepoliA'd,  without  error  then  to  stand." 

Donne :  funeral  Elrg*. 

re~pone',  v.t.    [Lat  repono,  from  re-  =  back, 
again,  and  pono  =  to  place.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  replace. 

2.  To  reply.    (Scotch  at  Prov.) 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  replace  in  or  restore  tc  • 
former  situation  or  position. 

re-pSp-u-la'-tlon,  ».  (Tret  re-,  and  En*. 
population  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  repeopliug ;  tu« 
state  of  being  repeopled. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
er.  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  bdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  All;  try,  Syrian.    ».  «  =  e;  ey  =  •;  qu  =  kw. 


report — reposefu 
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re*  port,  v.t.  &  i.  [FT.  reporter  =  to  carry 
back,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and  porto  = 
to  carry  ;  Fr.  rapporter  =  to  carry  back,  to  re- 
port. [RAPPORT]  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reporter;  Ital. 
riportare,  rapportare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  carry  back ;  to  send  back  ;  to  return. 

"If  you  speak  three  words,  tt  will  (perhaps)  tome 
three  times  report  you  the  whole  three  words." — 
Bacon:  fiat.  Silt.,  f  m 

8.  To  bear  or  bring  back,  as  an  answer ;  to 
relate,  as  that  which  has  been  discovered  by 
a  person  appointed  or  sent  to  examine,  ex- 
plore, or  investigate. 

"  That  la  false  thoa  dost  report  to  us." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  T. 

3.  To  tell  from  one  to  another ;  to  spread  or 
noise  by  popular  rumour ;  to  circulate,  as  a 
report.    (Frequently,  as  in  the  example,  In 
the  phrase,  it  is  reported.) 

"It  it  reported. 

That  good  duke  Humphry  traitorously  is  murther'd. 
Shakexp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  UL  2. 

4.  To  tell  generally  ;  to  relate ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  give  an  account  of.  (Nehem.  vi.  19.) 

*  5.  To  refer  for  information. 

"  I  report  the  reader  to  the  Belgian  histories."— 
Fuller, 

6.  To  lay  a  charge  against ;  to  give  informa- 
tion against :   as,  To  report  a  servant  to  hia 
master. 

7.  To  give  an  official  or  formal  account  or 
statement  of :  as,  To  report  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  a  company  to  the  board. 

8.  To  take  down  spoken  words  in  writing 
and  publish  the  same  ;  to  write  out  and  give 
an  account  or  statement  of,  as  of  the  proceed- 
ings, debates,  &c.,  of  a  meeting,  a  court,  &c. 

"  Daring  the  period  he  wrote  rather  than  reported 
the  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament,1*— flran*; 
Jfempaper  Preu,  i.  148. 

9.  To  describe,  to  represent. 

"  Isshesohotashrewas  she's  reported t'—SbaJlttP-  •' 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IT.  l. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  make  a  report  or  statement  of  facte : 
as,  A  committee  reports  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

2.  To   take    down    in  writing  a   speech, 
debates,   replies,   &c.,   from  the  lips  of  the 
speakers  for  the  purpose  of  publication  ;  to 
give  a  written  account  or  statement  of  the 
proceedings,  debates,  &c.,  of  a  public  assem- 
bly :  as,  To  report  for  the  papers. 

3.  To  make  known  one's  movements,  wnere- 
abouts,  Ac.,  to  a  superior,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  service  or  duty  when  required  ;  to  report 
one's  self. 

Tf  To  report  one's  self:  The  same  as  B.  3. 

rS-port ,  5.    (REPORT,  v .] 

1.  An  account  brought  back  or  returned ; 
the  result  of  an  investigation,  examination, 
or  inquiry  brought  back  by  a  person  appointed 
or  sent  to  obtain  such  information. 

2.  A   tale    carried,  circulated,   or  spread 
about;   a  popular  rumour;  common  fame; 
rumour ;  that  which  people  say. 

"The  report  goes  she  has  all  the  role."— Shaketp,  : 
Merry  Wivet,  i.  3. 

*  3.  Repute,  character,  reputation. 

"  A  Just  man  .  .  .  and  of  good  report  among  all  the 
nation  of  the  Jews."— Act*  x.  22. 

4.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  written  or 
verbal ;  especially  a  statement  in  writing  of 
facts  and  proceedings  submitted  by  an  officer 
to  his  superiors. 

"Embodies  th*  remit  of  bis  Investigation  In  the 
form  of  a  report,  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  judge.  Is 
adopted  and  signed  by  him.  —  Blaclatone :  Comment., 
bit.  ill.,  ch.  N. 

6.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial 
opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and 
determined  in  a  court  of  law,  chancery, 
&c.  The  books  containing  such  statements 
are  also  called  reports.  Such  reports  contain 
a  statement  of  the  pleadings,  the  facts,  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  each  case  reported ;  the  object 
being  to  establish  the  law  and  prevent  conflict- 
ing decisions,  by  preserving  and  publishing 
the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  judgments  were  based. 

"These  report*  are  histories  of  the  several  cases, 
with  a  abort  summary  of  the  proceedings,  which  ure 
preserved  at  large  in  the  record;  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  and  the  reasons  the  court  gave  for  it*  Judg- 
ment ;  taken  down  in  short  notes  by  persons  present." 
— Blacfutone:  Comment.  (IntrodJ 

6.  An  account  or  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, debates,  Ac.,  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
court,  meeting,  or  the  like,  taken  down  in 
writing  and  intended  for  publication ;  an 


epitome,  or  fully  written-out  account,  of  a 
speech  or  meeting. 

"The  Qentlemnn't  Af ago  tint,  in  the  year  1733,  Intro- 
duced as  a  new  feature,  somewhat  copious  report*  of 
the  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  aud  Commons."— 
Grant ;  Newspaper  Prea.  i.  137. 

7.  An    account   of  the  proceedings  of  a 
society,  company,  or  the  like,  with  a  state- 
ment of  its  position  financially  or  otherwise. 

8.  A  paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  all 
ships  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  to 
the  Custom-house,  and  attested  upon   oath, 
containingan account  of  thecargo  on  board,  &c. 

9.  The  sound  of  an  explosion  ;  a  loud  noise. 

"  Rising  and  cawing  at  tbe  sun's  report." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Xight't  Dream,  111.  2. 

*  10.  Relation,  correspondence,  reference, 
connection.  (Fr.  rapport.) 

"The  corridors  have  no  report  to  the  wings  they 
Join  to."— Ewslyn, 

*  re-pbrt'-^-ble,  a.    [Eng.  report,  v. ;  -able.} 
Fit  to  be  reported. 

*  rS-port'-age  (age  as  Ig), ».    [Eng.  report, 

s.  ;  -age.]    Report. 

"He  will  interest  the  lovers  of  personal  detail  by 
certain  reportage."— Academy,  Nor.  5,  1881. 

re-port'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REPORT,  v.] 

reported-speech,  *.  Oblique  or  indirect 
speech. 

r5-port'-er,  «.    [Eng.  report,  v. ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  reports,  tells,  or  spreads  a  re- 
port or  rumour  of  anything. 

"  My  reporter  devised  well  for  her." 

Shakeip. ;  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  It.  5. 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  One  who  reports  or  draws  up  official 
statements  of  law  proceedings,  and  decisions 
of  legislative  debates. 

"The  reporter  of  the  Senatorial  Committee."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  June  23, 188C. 

(2)  One  who  is  engaged  on  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  to  report  public  meetings,  enter- 
tainments, ceremonies,  or  the  like,  and  to 
collect  information  respecting  interesting  or 
important  events. 

"  The  popular  belie.,  that  Dr.  Johnson  attended  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  report  the  debates, 
which  he  had  himself  heard— just  as  our  reporter!  for 
the  morning  papers  do  in  our  day— has  no  foundation 
whatever. "—Grant :  Nevtpaper  Preu,  i.  144. 

rfi-port -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &*.     [REPORT,  tt.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Giving  or  furnishing  a  report  or  state- 
ment 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reports  or  reporters. 
"A  full    and   faithful    account   of  the  reporting 

department  of  each  of  our  existing  morning  papers."— 
Grant :  Nvutpnper  Prett,  i.  14L 

C»  As  mtbst. :  The  act,  system,  or  practice 
of  making  reports  of  meetings,  debates,  or  the 
like. 

Tf  The  publication  of  the  debates  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  long  forbidden,  and 
in  1771,  Miller,  printer  of  the  Evening  Mail, 
was  arrested  for  committing  the  offence.  The 
Lord  Mayor  released  him,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence sent  to  the  Tower.  In  1772  the  de- 
bates were  again  published.  This  time,  how- 
ever, no  arrest  took  place.  Every  important 
newspaper  has  a  staff  of  reporters.  When  a 
long  debate  has  to  be  taken  down,  the  first 
reporter  makes  notes  for  a  certain  period, 
and  then  goes  to  write  out  his  manuscript 
and  hand  it  to  the  printers.  The  process  goes 
on  till  tbe  debate  closes.  During  the  present 
century  the  reporting  of  events  for  newspapers 
has  become  an  important  element  of  modern 
enterprise,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  everything  of  public  interest  is  quickly 
published.  During  war  times  reporters  incur 
the  greatest  risks  in  the  gathering  of  news,  and 
reporters  have  been  sent  out  on  exploring  ex- 
peditions to  Africa,  and  other  distant  regions. 
"  In  order  that  the  earlier  history  of  parliamentary 
reporting  may  be  better  understood."— Grant :  Knot- 
paper  Preu,  i.  m. 

* rS-porf -lAg-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  reporting;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  report  or  common  fame ;  on  hearsay. 

"  Believe  It  better  than  reportingly," 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado.lil.1. 

re-por-torM-al,    *  re-por-ter'4-al,    a. 

[Eng.  reporter;  -ioZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
reporter  or  reporters  ;  consisting  of  or  con- 
stituted by  reporters. 

"  A  reporter  for  the  daily  press  .  .  .  was  asked,  what 
was  his  business  or  profession —and  replied  that  he 
was  of  the  reportorinl  persuasion  1" — Gentleman'* 
Magazine.  Jane,  18S3,  p.  Ml. 


,  *.    [REPORT,  v.]    A  report. 

"  This  trauscursire  reporter*. "  —  A'athe  ;  Ltnten 
Stuffe. 

re  pos'-al,  *re-pos-all,  s.  [Eng.  repot(e\ 
v. ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  reposing  or  resting. 
"  Would  the  repotat 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 
Make  thy  words  faith'dT"     Shaketp. :  Lear,  It  L 

*  2.  That  on  which  one  reposes  or  rests. 

"  The  devil's  cushion  .  .  .  his  pillow  and  chief*  r#- 
potaU,"— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  *5. 

*  re-po^'-ai^e.  s.    [Eng.  repose),  v. ;  -ance.} 

The  act  or  state  of  reposing  or  resting  In  con- 
fidence ;  reliance. 

"See  what  sweet 
Repotance  heaven  can  beget."    J.  BaU  :  Poemt,  p.  tt. 

re-po^e',  v.t.  ki.  [Fr.  r«pos«r=to  repose,  to 
rest,  to  stay,  from  Low  Lat.  repauso,  from 
Lat.  re-  —again,  and  pauso  =  to  pause,  pausa 
=  apause(q.v.);  Sp.  reposar;  Port,  repouw  ; 
ItaL  riposare.}  [PosE,  v.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  lay  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  rest ;  to  refresh  by  rest ;  to  recline. 
"  Please  you,  meanwhile,  In  fitting  bower, 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour. 

Scott:  Lady  of  th*  La**,  rt.  10. 

*2.  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  quiet ;  to  quiet, 
to  compose,  to  tranquillize.  (Fuller.) 

*3.  To  lay,  place,  or  set  in  confidence  or 
trust.  (Skakesp. :  Richard  II. ,  ii.  4.) 

M.  To  lay  up  ;  to  lodge,  to  deposit. 

"  Pebbles,  repoted  In  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble  and  more  bulky,  are  left 
behind."—  Woodward. 

IT  In  these  last  two  meanings,  the  word 
appears  to  be  confused  with  Lat.  repositut, 
pa.  par.  of  repono  =  to  lay  up.  [REPOSIT.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lie  at  rest ;  to  rest,  to  sleep. 

2.  To  lie,  to  rest. 

"  His  right  cheek 
Repoting  on  a  cushion."    Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  IT.  t, 

*3.  To  rest  in  confidence  or  trust ;  to  rely, 
to  depend. 

"Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repote." 

Shtiketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  IT.  & 

re  pose',  ».    [Fr.  repos.]    [REPOSE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  reposing  ;  a  lying  at 
rest ;  rest,  quiet,  sleep. 

2.  Rest  of  mind ;   tranquillity,   calmness ; 
freedom  from  uneasiness  or  disturbance  of 
mind. 

"  His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless,  aspect  breath'd  repote." 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence.  I.  34. 

3.  Settled  composure  ;  absence  of  all  show 
of  feeling. 

"  Her  manners  had  not  that  repote 
Which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere." 

Tennyton  :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  S*. 

4.  A  cause  of  rest ;  that  which  gives  rest  or 
repose. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  That  quality  in  painting  which  glvei 
It  entire  dependence  on  its  inherent  ability, 
and  does  not  appeal  by  gaudiness  of  colour,  or 
exaggeration  of  attitude,  to  a  false  estimate  of 
ability.     A  general  quietude  of  colour  and 
treatment  and  an  avoidance  of  obtrusive  tints 
or  striking  action  in  figures  are  generally  com- 
prehended by  this  designation,  when  applied 
to  a  work  of  art.    (Fairholt.) 

2.  Drama, :  That  quality  in  an  actor  which 
enables  him  to  retain  perfect  •elf-command, 
and  avoid  all  exaggeration. 

3.  Poetry :  A  rest,  a  pause. 

re-posed',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [REPOSE,  0.J 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  At   adj.  :    Calm,    tranquil,    settled. 
(Bacon.) 

*  rS-pdy'-Sd-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  reposed;   -ly.] 
In  a  quiet  or   composed   manner;   quietly, 

composedly,  tranquilly. 

*  re  po§t  cd-ness,  s.    [Eng.  reposed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reposed  or  at 
rest ;  calmness,  composure,  tranquillity. 

"  With  wondrous  repotedncu  of  mind." — Tram,  of 
Boecalini,  p.  104. 

*  re'-pose'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  repose,  s. ;  -fuMJ).] 
Full  of  repose ;  affording  confidence  or  trust ; 
trustworthy. 

"  A  fast  friend  or  repotefid  confidant" — JE 


boil,  bo~^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aa ;  expect,  Xenophon,  oylst.    ph  =  & 
-elan,  -tlan  =  ah**,   -tioa.  -»ion  =  «hun;  -flon,  -jlon^xhun.    -cioua,    tiou*. -aioua  ~  shoo.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  feel,  del. 
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reposer— representational 


r§-p6s'-er,  *,  [Eng.  repose),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  reposes. 

*  re'-po's'-It,  *  re-pos-lte,  v.t.    [Lat.  reposi- 
tus,  pa.    par.   of  repono  =  to  lay  up :   re-  = 
back,  again,  and  pono  =  to  place.  ]    To  lay  up  ; 
to  lodge  or  deposit,  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 

"Others  reposite  their  young  In  hole*."— Derham  : 
Phyiico-TheQlogy.  bk.  lv.,  ch.  xfil. 

*  rS-pdf-it,  «.     [REPosiT,  v.]    That  which  is 
laid  up ;  a  deposit. 

*  re-po^-si'-tion,  *.    [Lat  rtpositlo,  from  rw- 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  repono.]    [REPOSIT,  v.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  resetting. 

"The  repetition  of  the  luxated  shoulder."— IT!**. 
man :  Surgery,  bk.  vii..  ch.  v. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  up  or  depositing,  as  in 
ft  place  of  safety. 

"Not  capable  of  observation,  cnreleeae  of  repetition.'' 
—Bp.  Hall :  A  Centurt  o/  TranH.  f  & 

EL  Scots  law :  Retrocession,  or  the  return- 
Ing  back  of  a  right  from  the  assignee  to  the 
person  granting  the  right. 

*  f  Reposition  of  ike  Forest:  The  re-affbreit- 
Ing  of  a  forest 

rS-poy-l-tor-jk  *  re-poB-I-tor-ie,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  repositoire,  from  Lat.  repomtoriitm,  from 
repositus,  pa.  par.  of  repono  =  to  lay  back;  O. 
Sp.  &  Ital.  npositorio.} 

1.  A  place   where    things  are  or  may  be 
deposited  for  safety  or  preservation;  a  de- 
pository, a  storehouse,  a  magazine. 

"That  dark  repotitory  In  which  the  abortive  statutes 
of  iiiiiuy  generations  sleep." — Mcuxtultty :  lliit.  Xitff., 

2.  A  place  where  articles  are  kept  for  sale ; 
a  shop,  a  warehouse. 

rS-pd'-Bolr  (ol  as  wa),  ».    [Fr.) 
Roman  Ritual : 

1.  The  altar  at  which  the  Host,  consecrated 
at  the  Mass  on  Holy  Thursday,  Is  reserved 
till  the  Mass  of  the  Praesanctitied  on  Good 
Friday.     [HOLT-WEEK.) 

2.  The  altar  on  which  the  Eucharist  is  de- 
posited during  a  pause  in  a  procession. 

re  po  9  £638',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  posses* 
(q.v.).]  To  possess  again. 

"  If  Edward  repnttrtt  the  crown." 

SHtifcetp.  :  3  Henry  VI ^  IT.  «. 

If  To  repossess  one's  self  of :  To  obtain  posses- 
sion of  or  to  acquire  for  one's  self  again ;  to 
regain. 

re~p6s  ^css'-ion  (SS  as  sh).  s.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng  possession  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state 
of  possessing,  or  gaining  possession  of  again. 

"  Being  ready  to  enter  Into  a  reposteuion  at  hU 
country.  —  Bountt;  Letter*,  bk.  i.,  let.  &, 

*  rS-pos'-ure,  s.    [Eng.  repos(e) ;  we.]    Re- 
pose, rest,  quiet  (Fuller  :  Hist.  Comb.,  viii.  19.) 

re-p6t',  v.t.  [Pref.  re~,  and  Eng.  pot,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  replace  in  pots. 

"  Old  plants,  .  .  .  being  kept  rather  dry.  and  then 
•hiken  out  and  repotted,'  —fWd,  Oct.  8,  ib3S. 

*  re-pour',  v.t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pour 
(q.v.).]  To  pour  again  or  back. 

"  Rtpouring  down  black  darkness  from  the  sky." 

Jtirrour/or  Maffittratet. 

re-pous  se'f  a.  [Fr.,  pa,  par.  of  repousser 
=  to  push  or  thrust  back.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  ornamental  metal  work,  formed  In 
relief  by  striking  on  the  metal  from  behind 
with  a  punch  or  hammer  until  the  required 
forms  are  roughly  produced  in  relief  upon  the 
surface ;  the  work  is  then  finished  by  the  pro- 
cess of  chasing.  The  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (1500-1570),  in  this  branch  of  art,  Is 
the  most  celebrated.  Common  work  of  this 
kind,  aa  for  tea-  or  coffee-pots,  4c.,  is  executed 
at  Birmingham  in  pewter  and  Britannia  metal, 
and  then  electrotyped. 

*  re-prefo,  *  re-preve,  *.    [REPROOF.] 

rep-re  hend',  *  rep-re-hende,  v.t.  fLat. 
reprekendo  =  to  hold  back,  to  check,  to  blame  : 
re-=  back,  and  prehendo  —  to  hold,  to  seize  ; 
Fr.  reprendre;  Sp.  rfprehender,  reprender; 
Port,  reprekender;  Ital.  rtprendere,] 

1.  Grig,  to  take  hold  of  one  and  ptill  him 
back,  when  about  to  do  something;  hence, 
to  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  chide  sharply ;  to 
reprove  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

"  Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee." 

Shaketp* :  TUui  Androntcut,  I1L  ft. 


2.  To  take  exception  to  ;  to  blame,  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  find  fault  with. 

"  I  nor  advise,  nor  rtprehmd  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hia"  J.  fMtipt:  Cyder,  t  Ti. 

*  3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

"  ThU  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 
by  iiii]>iitiij|{  tu  all  excellencies  io  composition*  a  klud 
of  poverty.  •*—  Bacon. 

*  rep-re-hend  -er.  ».    [Eng.  reprehend;  -er.} 
One  who  reprehends  ;  one  who  blames,  cen- 
sures, or  finds  fault. 

"  The  querulous  reprekcndert  add  to  the  cause  of 
complaint."—  Glanvill  ;  SccptU  Scienlijica,  (Pref.) 

rep  re-hen'-Bi-ble,  a.  [Lat.  reprefansibilit, 
from  reprehensus,  ]».  par.  of  reprekendo  = 
to  reprehend  (q  v.)  ;  Fr  reprehensible  ;  Sp. 
reprensible  ;  Ital.  rijrrenribile.]  To  be  repre- 
hended, censured,  or  blamed  ;  deserving  of 
reprehension  or  censure  ;  blameworthy,  ceu- 
surable  ;  calling  for  reproof  or  rebuke. 

"  To  say  Good  morning  or  Good  evening  was  highly 
reprehensible."—  Macatday  :  BitL  Stiff.,  eh.  zvU. 

rep  re  hen'-sl-ble  ne"s«,  *.  [Eng.  repre- 
hensible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
reprehensible  ;  culpableness,  blamableness. 

rep  re-hen'-fti-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  reprthen- 
mi'(le);  -ly.]  In  a  reprehensible  manner  or 
degree  ;  culpably  ;  in  a  manner  calling  for 
reprehension,  reproof,  or  rebuke. 

"  Nay.  even  thoM  l»wi  which  authorised  him  to 
govern  thus  were  In  hit  Judgment  rcpreheiailtly 
lenient"—  Mmcaulayt  But.  £*^.,  ch.  IT. 

rep  re-hen'-sion,  «.  [Lat.  reprehensio,  from 
reprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  rtprehenilo  =  to  repre- 
hend (q.v.);  Fr.reprefansion  ;  Sp.  repression  ; 
Ital.  riprensione.]  The  act  of  reprehending, 
blaming,  or  censuring;  blame,  censure,  re- 
proof. 

"  Kepre\m$iom  may  tupprew  paaalons  when  they 
are  weak,  but  do  but  InceDM  them  whilit  they  are 
raging."—  Boylt  :  Workt.  »L  M. 

*  rep-re  hen'-Blve,  a.    [Fr.  riprihenstf;  Sp. 
reprensivo  ;  Ital.  rijn'enrivo.]     Containing  re- 
prehension or  reproof. 

"  By  »  f-epreAmriwahortnesB,  b«  [Christ]  both  clean 
the  ui&a's  innocence  and  vindicate*  Ood'*  proceeding*." 
—South:  Sermon*,  Till.  299. 


y,  adv.  [Eng.  repre- 
ensive  ;  -ly.]  In  a  reprehenaive  or  reproving 
manner  ;  with  reprehension  or  reproof. 

"  Xenophanes  the  Colophonlan  reprehentiveJy  ad- 
monished the  Egyptian*"—  CudKwrtA;  intell.  S^item, 
p.  226. 

pSp-rS-hSn'-«dr-^f  a.  [Lat  rtprehensus, 
pa.  par.  of  reprehendo  =  to  reprehend  (q.v.X] 
Containing  reprehension  or  reproof;  repre- 
hensive. 

ep-rS-^Snt'  (1),  v.t  [Fr.  representer,  from 
Lat,  rtprossento  =  to  bring  before  one  again, 
to  exhibit:  re-  =  again,  and  prcesent*)  =z  io 
present  ;  prfesens  =  present  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  «• 
presentar  ;  Ital.  ripresentare.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  present  again,  or  in  place  of  something 
else  ;  to  exhibit  the  image  or  counterpart  of; 
to  typify. 

"  Before  him  bora 

Seven  lamim.  M  In  a  zodiac  representing 

The  h*av  nly  fire*."         Milton  :  P.  L.t  xlt  155. 

2.  To   exhibit  or  portray  by  pictorial   or 
plastic  art  ;  to  reproduce. 

3.  To  portray  or   exhibit  by  mimicry  or 
action  of  any  kind  ;  to  act  the  part  or  character 
of  ;  to  personate. 

4.  To  depict,  to  describe,  to  give  an  account 
of  :  as,  He  represents  his  agent  as  being  remiss 
in  his  duties. 

5.  To  declare,  to  set  forth  t  as,  To  represent 
the  dangers  of  a  line  of  conduct. 

6.  To  stand  In  or  supply  the  place,  or  per- 
form the  duties  or  functions  of;  to  speak  and 
act  with  authority  on  behalf  of  ;  to  look  after 
the  interests  of;  to  be  a  substitute,  agent,  or 
deputy  for. 

"  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  snch  a  supply  as 
the  poor  country  which  they  represented  could  afford," 
Mac*utoy  ;  But.  Eng.,  ch.  ixt. 

7.  To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  the  right  of 
Inheritance. 

8.  To  serve  or  stand  as  a  symbol  or  sign  of: 
as,  Words  represent  ideas  or  things. 

9.  To  image  or  picture  In  sensation. 

XL  Zool.  &  Biol.  ;  Before  any  clear  ideas 
prevailed  as  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  it  was  held  that  every  type  in  one 
hemisphere  was  represented  by  a  correspond- 
ing type  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Thus,  the 


puma  In  the  New  World  was  held  to  repn 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  in  the  Old  World. 

"  Until  the  hut  few  year*  the  existence  of  two  genera 
having  HO  very  much  in  oominoti  as  the  camels  and  the 
llamas,  and  yet  so  completely  Isolated  Keuurapbically. 
had  nut  received  auy  satisfactory  explanation,  for  the 
old  idea  that  they  in  tome  way  '  reprcitnted  '  sack 
other  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  world  waa  a  mere 
f:mcy  without  phiioaot.hical  uasia,"—  Prqf.  Flvtver,  in 
A'ncytx  Brit,  (ed,  »Ui),  xiv.  7^8. 

re-pre-^ent  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Bug. 
present,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  present  again  or  anew  ; 
to  bring  again  before  the  mind. 

*  rep-re  sent'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.   repretent; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  represented. 

•  rep-re  ^nt'-an9e,   *.     [Eng.    represent; 
•ance.]    He  presentation,  likeness. 

"  The  repretantunoet  and  forma  of  tho«e  who  have 
brought  something  profl  table.  "—Danne  :  Hut.  bevtu*- 
ffint,  p.  93. 

"  rfip  re  scnt'-ant,  *.  ft  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 

representer.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  representative. 

"There  Is  expected  the  count  Henry  of  Nassau  to 
be  at  the  *Kitl  solemnity.  iu  the  rspresentant  of  hi* 
brother."—  Wotton  :  Jltmaitu.  p.  87t. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Representing  ;   acting  as  re- 
presentative. 

rep  re-^en-ta  tlon  (I),  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

reprcesentatioMm,  accus.  of  repnesentatio,  from 
reprat»entat'us$    pa.    par.    of    reprcesento  —  to 
represent    (q.v.);    Sp.    representation;    Ital 
rappresentaz  Lone.  ] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  representing,  describing,  or 
portraying  ;  description. 

2.  The  portrayal  or  reproduction  by  pictorial 
or  plastic  art  of  any  object. 

"  If  we  consider  what  Nuiaa  ordained  concerning 
image*,  and  the  repreientation  of  the  gods."—  A'orM  .• 


3.  The  public  exhibition  or  reproduction  of 
a  play  on  the  stage,  or  of  a  character  In  ft 
play  ;  a  dramatic  performance, 

4.  A  verbal  description  ;   a  statement  of 
arguments,  facts,  &c.  ;  hence,  8]>ecitically,  a 
respectful  expostulation  or  remonstrance. 

"  The  statement  wa*  not  an  accurate  repretent  at  Ion 
Of  his  views."—  Standard,  June  2i,  ibdfl. 

5.  An  image  or  likeness,  as  a  picture  or 
statue. 

"  A  very  correct  repmentatlon  of  the  comet  of 
Itld.'—Bcrtcfiel  :  Attrtinomy,  |  656. 

6.  The  part  performed  by  a  representative, 
delegate,  agent,  or  deputy  ;  espec.  the  func- 
tions of  a    representative    in    a   legislative 
assembly;    the  system   according  to  which 
communities,  districts,  counties,  ic.,  are  re- 
presented in  such  assemblies. 

"  The  full  and  complete  and  continuous  reprenenta- 
tion  of  every  part  of  th*  country  In  the  Parliament" 
—Standard,  June  21.  ISM. 

5  An  Act  for  the  Better  Representation  of 
the  People  la  an  Act  for  extending  the  parlia- 
mentary suffrage  to  people  who  were  not  before 
entitled  to  vote.  It  is  the  first  of  the  two 
popular  boons  constituting  a  Reform  Act. 

[ItEFOIUC  ACTS.] 

7.  A  number  of  delegates  or  representative* 
collectively. 

TL  taw: 

1.  Eng.  Law: 

(1)  The  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as 
an  heir,  or  In  the  right  of  taking  by  inherit- 
ance ;  the  personating  of  another,  as  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators. 

(2)  A   collateral    statement   In   Insurance, 
either  by  parol  or  in  writing,  of  such  facts  or 
circumstances  relating  to  the  proposed  adven- 
ture, and  not  inserted  in  the  policy,  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  insurer  to  form  ft 
just  estimate  of  the  risk. 

2.  Scots  Law  : 

(1)  The  obligation  Incurred  by  an  heir  to 
pay  the  debts  and  perform   the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  his  predecessor. 

(2)  The  written   pleading   presented  to  a 
lord  -ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  when 
his  judgment  was  brought  under  review. 

re-pres  en  ta  tion  (2),  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  presentation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
presenting or  presenting  again  to  the  mind 
that  which  was  formerly  present  but  is  now 
absent. 

*  rep  re-^en-ta  tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  repre- 
sentation; -al]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
representation, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;   go,  pot, 
«r»  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  crib,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  roll;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fcw. 
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•  rep-r$-9Sn-ta'-tion-a-r&  a.  [Eng.  re- 
pnmntatittn;  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  re- 
presentation ;  representative. 

rSp-re-sSnt'-a-tlve,  a,  &  s,  [Fr.  reprtsen- 
tatif;  tip.  &  Port,  represented. ivo ;  Ital.  rappre- 
sentivo.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Exhibiting  likeness  or  similitude ;  fitted 
to  represent. 

"  A  large  berry-bearing  tree  at  Jamea  Island  has  no 
representative  species  OU  diaries  I  Bland." — Darwin  ; 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Acting  as  agent,  deputy,  or  delegate  for 
others  ;  bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other ;  performing  the  duties  or  functions  of 
others  ;  representing  the  interests  of  others. 

"  Tutu  the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular 
character  of  *reprf  tentative  body;  and  the  represen- 
tative body  ha*  something  of  the  gravity  of  a  Cabinet." 
— itacaulay  Hut.  Eng.,  cb.  xx. 

3.  Conducted  or  constituted  by  the  agency 
of  delegHtes  or  deputies  chosen  by  the  people : 
as,  representative  government. 

4.  Typical. 

"  No  one  human  being  can  be  completely  the  r*jw«- 
tentative  man  of  his  net.'— Pal  grave. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  represents  or 
exhibits  the  likeness  of   another ;    that   by 
which  anything  is  represented  or  exhibited  ;  a 
representation. 

2.  One  who  represents  or  acts  as  the  agent, 
deputy,  or  delegate  of  another  or  others  ;  an 
agent,  deputy,  or  substitute  who  supplies  the 
place  and  performs  the  duties  or  functions  of 
another  or  others ;  specif.,  a  person  chosen  by 
any  body  of  electors  to  represent  them  in  a 
legislative  assembly. 

**  The  worse  onr  repretentativet,  therefore,  the  longer 
we  are  likely  to  be  cursed  with  them."— Jfacaulay : 
Biit.  Eng.,  cb.  xir, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :   The  representative  theory  con- 
tended for  by  Swainson  and  other  quinarians 
•was  that  in  each  circle  particular  types  were 
represented.     In  every  circle  of  birds,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  raptorial,  insessorial,  ra- 
aorial,  grallatorial,  and  natatorial  types.   Any 
representative  of  these  was  analogous  to  the 
corresponding  type  in  all  other  circles. 

2.  Law ;  One  who  stands  in  the  place  of  an- 
other as  heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  to  a  crown. 

H  (1)  HOUM  of  Representatives:  The  lower 
house  of  the  supreme  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  members  chosen 
biennially  by  the  people  of  the  several  states 
In  numbers  proportioned  to  their  population. 
Each  state  sends  at  least  one  representative 
The  same  title  IB  applied  to  the  lower  house  in 
most  of  the  state  legislatures. 

(2)  Personal  representative:  An  executor  or 
administrator. 

(3)  Real  representative :   An  heir-at-law  or 
devisee. 

representative-faculty,  «. 

Metaph. :  (See  extract). 
"  The  general  capability  of  knowledge  necesaarilyre- 
quires  that,  besides  the  power  of  evoking  out  of  im- 
c<>mck>usneM  one  portion  of  our  retained  knowledge  in 
preference  to  another,  we  possess  the  faculty  of  rep 
Mntiux  In  consciousness  what  IB  thus  evoked.  .  .  . 
This  Hepretfittntive  Faculty  is  Imagination  or  Fhan. 
tasy."— Hamilton  •  Metaph.  fed.  Mantel),  11.  25. 

representative  species, «. 

Zool. :  A  species  exhibiting  a  comparatively 
recent  modification,  and  having  its  origin  in 
or  near  the  locality  where  it  occurs. 

*  rSp-rS-^Snf -a-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  repre- 
sentative; -ly,]  In  a  representative  manner; 
by  way  of  representation  ;  vicariously. 

"  He  was  solemnly  reinstated  In  favour,  and  we 
repri'tentiififi'li/  ur  virtually  in  him" — Barrow:  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  ii.,  ier.  30. 

*re'p-re'-se'nt'-a-tXve-n»$sst8.  [Eng.  repre- 
sentative ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
representative. 

* rSp-rS-jfint-ee',  ».  [Eng.  represent;  -te,} 
(Wrongly  used  for  a  representative.) 

"Their  proxies  and  ri>)irrtentoe»  chosen  and  seni 
from  their  several  distributions."—  Oauden:  Teart  of 
Vie  rviun-y  \\  4*8. 

rSp-re-sfint'-er,  s.     [Eng.  represent ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  represents  ;  one  who  shows,  ex- 
hibits, or  reproduces. 

"Art.  being  but  the  i  mi  tutor  or  secondary  repre- 
tenter.  —  Brown* :  1'ulyar  Krrourt,  bk-  v.,  ch.  xix. 


*  2.  One  who  represents  another  or  others  ; 
a  representative. 

rep-rS-penf-ment,  *.  [Eng.  represent; 
•ment.]  Be  presentation. 

"  In  his  heart  begat 
All  repreientment  of  his  absent  sire."^ 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odystey  1. 

re"-press',  *re-presse,  v.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eug.  press,  v.  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  press  back  or  down  effectually;  to 
crush,  to  put  down,  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"  His  good  kynge  so  well  addresseth. 
Thai  all  his  fo  men  he  reprcttcth* 

Oover  ;  C.  A.,  vli. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  keep  back ;  to  keep  under 
restraint. 

"  The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  reprfu'd." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad viiL  673. 

*  rS-press',  *.     [REPRESS,   v.]     The  act  of 

repressing ;  repression. 

"Loud  outcries  of  Injury,  when  they  tend  nothing 
to  the  repreu  of  It.  Is  a  liberty  rather  an  .mm-.l  \>y  ruga 
and  hii  patience,  than  authorized  by  justice."— 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

* rS-pr&BS'-er,  *.  [Eng.  repress;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  represses,  crushes,  or 
subdues. 

t rS-prSss'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repress;  -able,] 
Capable  of  being  repressed,  crushed,  subdued, 
or  restrained. 

•rS-pr&ur-l'-biy.  adv.  [Eng.  repressib(le) ; 
•ly.}  In  a  repreasible  manner. 

re-press'  ion  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  repressing,  crushing,  subduing, 
or  restraining. 

"Do  such  things  for  the  advancement  of  justice, 
and  for  the  reprettion  and  punishment  of  malefactors." 
—Burnet:  Record*,  vol.  ii..  bk,  i..  No.  66. 

2.  That  which  represses ;   a  check,  a  re- 
straint. 

re  pr£ss  ive,  a.  [Fr.  repressif.]  Having 
power  to  repress,  subdue,  or  restrain ;  tend- 
ing or  serving  to  repress  or  quelL 

"  They  were  glad  to  lift  the  burden  of  that  reprett- 
tve  legislation  from  their  shoulders."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug.  16,  1885. 

re"-pre*SS'-Ive-l&ady.  [Eng.  repressive;  -ly.} 
In  a  repressive  manner ;  so  as  to  repress. 

*  re-preve,  v.  &  5.    [REPROVE,  ».  &  s,.] 
*re-priefe,  *.    [REPROOF.] 

* rS-prlev'-alj  «.  [Eng.  reprieve);  -al.]  A 
respite,  a  reprieve. 

"  His  [the  sailor's]  sleeps  are  but  reprievalt  of  his 
dangers.  —Sir  T.  Ooerbury  :  Character!,  O.  7. 

rS-prleve',  *  re-preeye,  *  re-prive,  v  .t. 

[The  same  word  as  Mid.   Eng.   repreve  =  to 
reprove  (q.v.),  to  reject,  to  disallow.] 

1.  To  grant  a  reprieve  or  respite  to  ;  to 
suspend  or  delay  the  execution  or  for  a  time. 

"  Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestie 
It  to  replevle,  and  my  sonne  reprint." 

Spenser:  F.  «..  IV.  ill.  8L 

2.  To  save  or  rescue  from  danger  of  death. 

"  Night,  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand, 
Rfpriev'd  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  x.  186. 

*  8.  To  relieve  for  a  time  from  airy  suffering. 

"  Or  to  succour,  or  relieve  him, 
Or  from  wants  oft  to  rejireeve  him." 

Browne :  Xhepheardt  Pipe,  eoL  & 

*  4.  To  set  free ;  to  relieve,  to  acquit. 

"  Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heav'n  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  Injustice,"    Shakeip.  :  All'i  Well,  iii.  4. 

re-prleve',  *.    [REPRIEVE,  v.] 

1.  The  suspension  or  delay  of  the  carrying 
out  of  a  sentence  (generally  of  death)  on  a 
prisoner.  It  is  popularly  but  erroneously 
supposed  to  signify  a  permanent  remission, 
or  commutation  of  a  capital  sentence. 

"  A  reprieve  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for  an 
Interval  of  time  ;  whereby  the  execution  Is  suspended. 
This  may  be,  first,  «r  arbitrio  judicit ;  either  before  or 
after  Judgment:  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  verdict,  or  the  evidence  IB  suspicious,  or  tbe 
Indictment  Is  insufficient;  or  sometimes  If  It  be  a 
small  felony,  or  any  favourable  circumstances  appear 
In  the  criminal's  character,  in  order  to  give  room  to 
api  .ly  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute  or  condl  tional 
pardon.  Or,  secondly,  ex  mandate  regit,  from  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  expressed  in  any  way  to  the 
court  by  whom  the  exacuiiou  is  to  be  awarded.  This 
Is  the  mode  In  which  reprieves  are  generally  granted, 
through  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  Reprieve*  may  also  lw  ex  nereuitate  legit :  AS, 


where  a  woman  Is  capitally  convicted,  and  pleads 
her  pregnancy  ;  though  this  Is  no  cause  to  stay  the 
htdnnent,  yet  it  is  to  respite  the  execution  till  she  be 
delivered.  Another  cause  of  regular  rifrrlrve  IB,  If  the 


offender  become  nan  compm  between  the  judgment 
and  the  award  of  execution."— BlacJutone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  81. 


2.  A  respite;  a  short  interval  of  ease  or 
relief. 

*  3.  A  temporary  suspension  of  repression 
or  extinction. 

"  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  got  a  reprieve  till  the 
reign  of  Tlieodoeius  the  elder.  —  Warburton ;  {Heine 
Legation,  bk.  11.,  S  4. 

mand',  v.t.      [Fr.  reprimander,  from 
primands  —  a  reprimand  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reprove  sharply;  to  reprehend;  to 
chide  or  rebuke  for  a  fault. 

"  Was  heard,  one  genial  summer's  day, 
To  reprimand  them  all." 

Cowper .  Judgment  of  the  Poets. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  officially,  in 
execution  of  a  sentence,  or  order  of  a  superior. 

rep'-rl-mand,  a.  [Fr.  reprimands  (O.  Fr. 
reprimende),  from  Lat.  reprimenda=&  thing 
tliat  ought  to  be  repressed,  prop.  fem.  of 
reprimendtts,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  reprimo  =  to 
repress;  Sp.  reprimenda.]  A  severe  reproof, 
censure,  or  reprehension  public  or  private ; 
rebuke. 

"  The  answer  of  James  was  a  cold  and  sullen  reprt* 
mand."—Afacaulay :  liiit.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  rSp-ri-mand'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reprimand,  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  reprimands. 

**  Then  said  the  owl  unto  his  reprimander, 
1  Fmir  sir,  I  have  no  enemies  to  slander  ' " 

Quiver,  1367,  p.  1M. 

*  rcp'-ri-mate,  *  rep-ry-nm*®.  «•     tLat- 
reprimo  =  to  repress.]     To  crush,  to  destroy  ; 
to  deprive  utterly. 

"  Which  must  be  well  applyed,  correct,  and  vtpry- 
mate  of  theyr  malices."— Copland  :  Vuydon ;  QueityoH- 
ary  of  Cirrurgyeru. 

re-prlnt't  v.t.  [Pret.  re-,  and  Eng.  prf«t,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  print  again ;  to  print  a  second 
or  new  edition  of. 

"  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  n~ 
printed,"— Ooldtmith:  Estayi.  (Pref.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  renew  the  impression  of. 

"  To  reprint  God's  Image  upon  tbe  soul."— Soul* ; 
Sermon*,  vol.  I.,  ser.  ft. 

re'-prlnt,  ».  [REPRINT,  v.]  A  second  or  new 
edition  or  impression  of  a  printed  work  ;  a  re- 
impression. 

"  This  misleading  note  stands  uncorrected  In  the 
mechanical  reprint  before  us." — Athenaeum,  Augustas, 
1884,  p.  23L 

t  re-prfnt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reprint,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  reprints  ;  specif.,  a  publisher  who  re- 
prints and  publishes  standard  works. 

"  Boott  may  not  have  been  able  to  see  the  copy,  bat 
bis  re  printer  t  could."— Athenawn,  Aug.  SS,  1884,  p.  SSL 

rB-prif '-9!,  *  re-prls-all,  "re-pris-el,  s. 

[Fr.  represaille,  from  Ital.  ripresaglia,  from 
ripresa  =  a  reprisal  or  taking  again  ;  prop. 
fem.  of  ripreso,  pa.  par.  of  riprendere  —  to  re- 
prehend, to  take  again,  from  Lat.  reprehendo 
=  to  take  again,  to  reprehend  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  anything  from 
an  enemy  by  way  of  indemnification  or  re- 
taliation for  something  seized  and  detained  by 
him. 

2.  That  which  is  so  seized  or  taken. 

"  That  large  reprisal  he  might  Justly  claim. 
For  prize  defrauded  and  insulted  fame. " 

Pope  :  ffomer ;  Iliad  xi.  KM. 

3.  The  same  as  RECAPTION  (q.v.). 

4.  The  act  of  retaliating  on  an  enemy  by  the 
infliction  of  suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner 
taken  from  him  in  requital  for  some  act  of  in- 
humanity perpetrated  by  him. 

6.  Any  taking  by  way  of  retaliation  ;  any 
act  of  severity  done  in  retaliation. 

"  Desirous,  as  It  seems,  to  make  reprltalt  upon  me.1* 
—Watertand:  Workt,  iv.  83. 

If  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  Letters  of 
mark  and  reprisal :  [MABQUE]. 

"  The  Council  of  Caledonia,  in  great  Indignation. 
Issued  lettert  of  mart  and  reprital  atraiust  Spanish 
vessels."— Macaulajf ;  Bitt.  Eny.,  ch.  xxlv. 

rS-prlse',  rS-prize',  *.  [Fr.,  fem.  of  repris, 
pa.  par.  of  reprendre  =  to  take  again  ;  Sp.  n- 
presa;  Ital.  ripresa,] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  taking  by  way  of  re- 
taliation or  indemnification ;  reprisal. 

"  If  so,  a  Just  rrprite  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea." 

Dryden  :  Bind  A  Panther,  iii.  881. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Maritime  law :  A  ship  recaptured  from  an 
enemy  or  pirate.  If  recaptured  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  her  capture  she  must  be  restored 
to  her  owners  in  whole  ;  if  after  that  period, 
she  is  the  lawful  prize  of  her  recaptors. 


b6H,  bo^;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -lion  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -flon  =  Khun,    -cloua,  -tiouB,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bol.  del. 
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2.  Masonry:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  return 
of  mouldings  in  an  internal  anglo. 

3.  Law  (PL) :  Yearly  deductions,  duties,  or 
payments  out  of  a  manor  and  lands,  as  rent- 
charge,  rent-seek,  annuities,  and  the  like. 

4.  Music :  The  burden  of  a  song. 

•reprise',  *  rS-prize',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  repris, 
pa.   par.  of  reprentlre  =  to  take  again,  from 
Lat.  rtprfhendo  =  to  take  again,  to  reprehend 
<q.v.)J 
1.  To  take  again ;  to  retake. 

"  Te  might  rtprlte  the  armt*  Sarpedon  forfeited." 
Chapman  '  Homer  ;  Iliad  vil. 

5.  To  recompense,  to  pay. 

*'  If  any  of  the  lauds  so  rranted  by  his  majesty 
should  be  otherwise  decreed,  his  majesty's  grantee 
should  be  reprued  with  other  lauds."— Urant :  Lord 
Clarendon;  lift.  11.  352. 

*  re  pris  tin  ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  re-  =  again, 
and  pristinug  =  former,  ancient.]    To  restore 
to  a  former  or  pristine  condition  or  state. 

*  re  pris  tln-a-tion,   s.      [REPRISTINATE.] 
The  act  of  restoring  to  a  pristine  or  original 
state  or  condition  ;  the  state  of  being  BO  re* 
stored ;  resuscitation. 

*  re-prlve  (1),  v.t.     [REPRIEVE.] 

•rS-prive'  (2),  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  privo 

=  to  deprive.]    To  take  away. 

"  How  that  my  Lord  from  her  I  would  repriM.* 

Spenttr:  F.  Q..IL  L  M- 

*  re-prize',  *.  &  v.    [REPRISE,  *.  &  v.] 

r6-proa9h',  *  re-proche,  v.t.  [Fr.  re- 
procher  (O.  Fr.  rcprochier),  from  a  hypotheti- 
cal Low  Lat.  repropio  =  to  bring  near  to, 
hence,  to  cast  in  one's  teeth,  to  ooject,  from 
Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  propius,  compar.  otprope 
=  near;  Sp.  reprochar.} 

1.  To  censure  in  opprobrious    terms ;    to 
Charge  with  a  fr.ult  in  severe  terms ;  to  cen- 
sure or  upbraid  with  severity,  opprobrium,  or 
contempt. 

"  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy 
are  ye.  — 1  Peter  IT.  14. 

2.  To  find  fault  with. 

"The  Inner  Temple  Hall  .  .  .  rmnached  with  that 
cold  and  barreii  quality  of  Smirke's  poverty-*  trick  en 
perpendicular  Gothic."— Daily  Telegraph,  JuneSl.  1886. 

*  3.  To  disgrace. 

"  I  thought  yoor  marriage  fit:  else  Imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life." 
Shaketp. :  Measure  far  Meatur*,  T.  L 

r5-proach',  *  re-prooh,  *  re  proche,  s. 

[Fr.  reproche,   from  reprocher  —  to  reproach 
(q.v.);  8p.  reproche.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching ;  censure  mingled 
with  opprobrium  or  contempt ;  opprobrious 
or  contumelious  language  addressed  to  any- 
one ;  severe  censure  or  blame,  as  for  a  fault. 

"  It  IB  made  up  of  boast*,  rfproachet,  tmd  sueerm."— 
Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  x vii. 

2,  An  occasion  of  blame  or  censure  ;  shame, 
infamy,  disgrace. 

"  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach.' — Genetit 
XXX.  28. 

•  3.  An  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  deri- 
sion. 

"  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbour*." — 
ftalmt  Izxix.  4. 

H  Roman  Ritual  (PI.):  Improperia  ;  a  aeries 
of  antiphons  and  responses,  forming  part  of 
the  service  which,  on  Good  Friday,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  daily  Mass.  The  text 
is  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Greek,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of 
Onr  Lord  with  his  people  for  their  ingratitude. 
These  reproaches  were  first  sung  to  plain- 
chant  melodies,  preserved  in  the  Graduate 
Romanum,  and  still  extensively  used,  but  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  since  1560,  they  have  been 
sung  to  some  exquisite  faux  bourdons,  to  which 
they  were  adapted  by  Palestrina. 

*  re  proa9h  a  ble,    *  re  -proche-a  -blc, 
o.    [Bng.  reproach;  -able.] 

1.  Deserving  of  reproach. 

2.  Reproachful,  opprobrious,  contumelious, 
disgraceful. 

"  He  also  prohybyted  that  any  thlnje  thuld  be  red 
or  ipoken.  reprocheable  or  blasphemous  to  God."— 
Elyot :  Governor,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  rS-proa9h  -a-ble  n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  reproach- 
able  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
proachable. 

'  rS-pr6a9h'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  reproach- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  a  reproachable  manner;  in  a 
manner  deserving  of  reproach. 


re'-proa9h'-«r,  *.  [Eng.  reproach,  T.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  reproaches. 

rd-proach'-ful,  *re-proch-ful,  *re- 

proch  -full,  *  re-proche-fuU,  a.    [Eng. 

reproach ;  -full.] 

1.  Containing   or  expressing    reproach    or 
censure ;  upbraiding,  scurrilous,  opprobrious, 
contumelious,  abusive. 

"  Rtpronchfun  UuiiU  to  the  debasing  of  vi  Iselan- 
den."— Backluyt;  Voyagtt,  L  68ft. 

2.  Expressive  of  reproach. 

"A   look    to   md,   to   reproachful.   Imploring  and 
patient."  Longfellow:  J/Uet  StanditH,  v. 

3.  Deserving  of  reproach ;  shameful,  scan- 
dalous, infamous,  base,  vile. 

"  Thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  In  the  fleth 
To  a  reproachful  life."  Milton :  P.  i..  xiL  408. 

re*  -  pr  oa9h'  -  ful  - 1J ,  *  re  -  proch  -  ful  ly, 
*  re-proche  ful-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  reproach- 
ful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reproachful  manner ;  in  terms  of 
reproach ;  with  reproaches. 

"  By  the  Son  of  Man.  we  are  to  understand  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  to  •peak  a  word  against  him,  will 
be  to  talk  •lightly  and  reproachfully  of  him." — ,->karp  : 
Sermont,  vol.  tit,  atr.  1L 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  infamously. 

"  That'i  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 
And  shall  I  then  be  used  reproachfully  t" 

Shaketp.  :  2  Il'xry  VI ,  It  4. 

*re  proa9h'-ful-ness,  *  re  proche  ful 
nesse,  *.     [Eng.   reproachful;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reproachful. 

"  And  this  mannes  humanlt««  and  enrteons  l>e- 
haveour  .  ,  .  y«  turne  Into  an  occasion  of  slaunder-jus 
reprochefulntue,"  —  Udal :  Lulu  Til. 

re-proa9h'-l6ss,  a.  [Eng.  reproach;  -leu.] 
Without  reproach ;  Irreproachable. 

*  re-prob-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  reprobo  =  to  re- 
prove (q.v.).]     Reprovable. 

•*  No  thynue  ther  in  wa«  reprobable." — Rede  me  and 
be  nott  Wroth*,  p.  44. 

*  r8p'-ri-ba-4jy,  *.    [Eng.   reproba(te);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  reprobate  ;  wicked- 
ness. 

"  In  his  prewnt  state  ol  rtprooacy."—n.  Brook*  : 
foot  of  futility,  ii.  134. 

*  rep'-r6  -bax»9e,  *.    fLat.  reprobans,  pr.  par. 
of  reprobo  =  to  reprove  (q.v.).]    Reprobation, 
damnation. 

"  Fall  to  reprobance."  fOtatcwp. :  OtKeUo,  T.  S. 

rSp'  ro-bate,  a.  A  *.     [Lat.  reprobatiu,  pa. 
par.  of  reprobo  =  to  censure,  to  reprove  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  L  Not  capable  of  enduring  proof  or  trial ; 
not  of  standard  purity  or  fineness ;  disallowed, 
rejected. 

-  Reprobate  tilTer  ihall  men  call  them,  beoauae  the 
Lord  bath  rejected  tbtm."— Jeremiah  vL  K. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin  ;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace ; 
morally  abandoned  ;  profligate,  depraved. 

"  The  separate  lodging  of  th*  souls  of  the  righteous 
and  the  reprobate."— Hartley  :  Sermont,  ToL  11.,  aer.  DO. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  lost  to  virtue  and 
shame  ;  a  very  profligate  or  abandoned  person ; 
one  who  is  abandoned  to  sit) ;  a  wicked  de- 
praved wretch. 

" The  Ter/  reprobatei  from  God."— Bale :  Image,  pt  11. 

rep'  ro-bate,  v.t.    [REPROBATE,  a.] 

1.  To  express  disapproval  of  with  detesta- 
tion or  marks  of  extreme  dislike  ;  to  condemn 
strongly. 

"  Spain  and  Bom*  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of 
turning  a  savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an 
unoffending  people."— Macautay  :  Bitt.  Mng.t  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove,  to  reject. 

"  Such  an  answer  as  this  Is  reprobated  and  disallowed 
of  ID  law  ;  I  do  not  believe  It,  unless  the  deed  appears." 
—Ayliffe:  Partryon. 

*  3.  To  abandon  to  wickedness,  vice,  and 
eternal  punishment. 

If  Approbate  and  reprobate : 

Scots  Law :  To  take  advantage  of  one  part 
of  a  deed,  and  reject  the  rest.  This  is  incom- 
petent. A  deed  must  be  taken  altogether  or 
rejected  altogether. 

*  rep -ro-bate -ness,   *.      [Eng.    reprobate; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  reprobate. 

*  rep'-ro  bat  er,  s.     [Eng.  reprobate),  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  reprobates. 

"  The  patriotic  reprobater  of  French  modes."— 
Noble  ;  Continuation  of  Grainger,  iii.  490, 

rep  ro-ba  -tion,    *  rep-ro-ba-ol-on,    *. 

[Pr.,  from  Lat.  reprobationem,  accus.  of  repro- 


JxUio,  from  reprobatus  =  reprobate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp, 
reprobacion;   Ital.  reprobazione,  reprovazione, 
riprovazioiie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  reprobation,  or  of  disapproving 
with  marks  of  extreme  dislike. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reprobated  ;  condemna- 
tion, censure,  rejection. 

"  Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  dipt  poetry  and  false 
coin,  —th-j/den.  (Todd.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.   Law  :    The    propounding  of  ex- 
ceptions to  facts,  persons,  or  things. 

2.  TheoL  :  The  word  reprobation  does  not 
occur  in  the  A.V.  or  R.V.    Reprobate  occurs 
both  as  an  adjective  (Jer.  vi.  30  ;  Rom.  i.  28  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  8  ;  Titus  i.  1G)  and  as  a  substantive 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  6,  7).    Reprobatio  was  used  by 
Tertullian  (Apol  xiii.),  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
theologians,  and  Anglicised  as  reprobation. 
The  doctrine  Is  thus  stated  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  iii.  7,  the  name  reproba- 
tion, however,  not  being  used  : 

•  "  The  rest  of  mankind  [i.e..  all  but  the  elect]  God 
was  plfas.il,  according  to  the  unaeit  reliable  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  wtthbold/th 
mercy  as  he  pleaseth.  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures  to  pus  by,  and  to  ordain 
them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  th* 
praise  of  his  glorious  grace." 

Calvinists  adduce  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
Rom.  ix.  11-22;  1  Thcss.  v.  9;  1  Pet.  ii.  8; 
Jude  4,  &c.  The  17th  Article  teaches  the  pre- 
destination to  life  of  "  those  whom  he  [God] 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,"  and 
is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  others. 

"  Though  some  words  may  be  accommodated  to 
Ood's  predestination,  yet  It  U  the  scope  of  that  text 
to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell  ore."— 
Bramhall:  Against  ffoboet. 

*  rep-ro-ba'-tion-er,  *.    [Eng.  reprobation; 
-er.] 

Theol.  :  One  who  believes  fn  or  supports 
the  doctrine  of  the  reprobation  of  the  non- 
elect. 

"  Which  sort  of  sanctified  re  probationer!  w*  aboumd 
with."—  South  :  Sermont,  vol.  iii..  aer.  11. 


tEng.  reprobate)  ;  -ive.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  reprobation  ;  containing 
or  expressing  reprobation  ;  condemning  in 
strong  terms. 

"  rSp'-r6-ba-tor,  *.    [Lat] 

Scot*  Law:  An  action  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting  a  witness  of  perjury, 
or  of  proving  that  he  was  liable  to  the  objec* 
tions  of  agency,  enmity,  partial  counsel,  or 
the  like. 


y,  a.   [Eng.reprobat(e);-0ry.] 
The  same  as  REPBOBATIVE  (q.v.). 

re  pro  du9e',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pro- 
duce, v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  produce  again  or  anew  ;  to  renew  the 

production  of;  to  generate,  as  offspring. 

"How  a  person  onci<  annihilated  could  be  repro- 
duced."— Bp.  Borttey:  Sermont,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  84. 

2.  To  yield  again  ;  to  return. 

"  The  people  who  consume,  reproducing  with  ft 
profit  the  whole  value  of  their  annual  consumption." 
-Smith.-  Wealthoftiationt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

3.  To  represent  to  the  memory  or  Imagina- 
tion ;  to  portray,  to  represent  :  as.  To  repro- 
duce a  scene  on  canvas,  to  reproduce  a  play  on 
the  stage. 

re-pr6-du9'-er,  *.    [Eng.  reproduce);  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  reproduces. 


re  pro  duc'-tiou,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
production  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reproducing,  or  of  yielding, 
presenting,  or  producing  anew. 

"  The  experiment  about  the  reproduction  ol  salt- 
petre."— Boyle:  lforJti.Ui.6L 

2.  Specif. :  The  process  by  which  new  indi- 
viduals are  generated,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
species  insured ;   the  process  by  which  new 
organisms  are  reproduced  from  those  already 
existing. 

"  There  is  also  a  reproduction  of  mankind,  but  Dot 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  propagation  as  now."— 
Unit :  Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  317. 

H  Reproduction  of  animals  is  of  two  kinds. 
sexual  [OAMOOBNESIS,  HOMOOENESIS]  and 
non-sexual  [XENOOENESIS],  The  former  U 
effected  by  the  contact  of  a  germ  cell  or 
ovum  and  a  sperm  cell  or  spermatozooVd. 
When  the  former  is  present  in  a  female  amd 
the  latter  in  a  male,  the  species  is  said  to  be 


ttte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  the>e;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po% 
or,  wore,  wglf;  work,  who",  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  SSrrlan.    w,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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dioecious  ;  when  there  is  only  one  individual, 
the  terms  used  are  hermaphrodite,  andro- 
gynous, or  monoecious.  Non-sexual,  agamic, 
or  asexual  reproduction  is  by  gemmation  and 
fission,  by  internal  gemmation,  by  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  or  by  parthenogenesis 
(q.v.).  In  plants  also  there  is  a  sexual  and 
an  asexual  reproduction.  The  former  is  by 
germ  cells  or  oospheres,  the  latter  by  spores, 
gemmae,  bulbils,  conidia,  buds,  gonidia,  &c. 

3.  That  which  is  reproduced,  revived,  or 
presented  anew  :  as,  The  play  is  not  new  but 
a  reproduction. 

If  Reproduction  of  parts:   [REGENERATION]. 

re-pri-duc'-tlve,  re-pro"-diic'-tor-^,  a. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  productive,  productory 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  re- 
production ;  tending  or  having  the  power  to 
reproduce :  as,  the  reproductive  organs,  the 
reproductive  system. 

reproductive-cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Cells  which  aid  in  the  process  of  re- 
production. They  may  be  sexual  or  asexual. 

reproductive-faculty,  ». 

Metaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  Thi§  Reproductive  Faculty  is  governed  by  the  laws 
1        01 
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which  regulate  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  •  .  . 
If  these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be  called  Sugges- 
tion, or  Spontaneous  Suggestion;  whereas,  if  applied 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.  It  will  properly  obtain 
the  name  of  Reminiscence  or  Recollection."— Hamil- 
ton; Jletaphytict(ed.  Mantel},  ii.  12. 

*  re  -prd -ml'ss'-io'n  (ss  as  sh),  *  re-pro- 
mys-si-oun,  s.     [Lat.  repromissw.]    A  re- 
newed promise. 

"  And  he  blesaide  this  Abraham  which  Jhadde  re- 
promystiount." — Wiclifff-:  Ebrewuvil. 

*  re-prd-miU'-gate.  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
promulgate  (q.v.Y]     To  promulgate  or  publish 
again ;  to  republish. 

re-pro-mtil-ga'-tion,   *.     [Pref.   re-,   and 

Eng.  promulgation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  repro- 
in ul gating  ;  a  second  or  renewed  promulgation. 

r6-pro6f ' ,  *  re-preef,  *  re  prefe,  *  re- 
prief,  *  re-pro«f ,  *  r  o  prof,  *  re-prouf, 

*  re-prove,  s.    [REPROVE,  v.] 

1.  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure  ad- 
dressed to  a  person;  blame  spoken  to  the 
face;  censure,  reprehension,  chiding,  repri- 
mand, blame,  admonition  for  a  fault. 

"  A  fool  desplseth  his  father's  instruction,  but  be 
that  regardetb  reproof  is  prudent."—  J*roverb»  XT.  s. 

*  2.  Confutation,  refutation,  disproof. 

"  In  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  Jest" 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  IT.,  11 1, 

*  *  3.  Contradiction. 

"  Tour  reproof  is  something  too  round." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  Y.,  IT.  L 

*  4.  Reproach,  blame. 

*  rS-prov'-a-ble,     *  ro  prove  a  bio,    a. 

[E»g.  reprov(e);  -able.]  Deserving  of  reproof 
or  reprehension ;  worthy  to  be  reproved ; 
blamable,  blameworthy,  censurable. 

"  Their  unconoerneduess  for  religion  and  the  things 
of  God,  might  be  tbe  less  reproveabU."— Sharp :  Ser- 
mon*, ToL  f.,  ser.  10. 

*  re'-prdv'-a-ble-ne'sa, ».    [Eng.  reprovable  ; 
-ness.]    The"  quality  or  state  of  being  reprov- 
abl« ;  blame  worthiness. 

*  r6-pr6v'-a-bl&  adv.       [Eng.  reprovable) ; 
•ly.]    In  a  re'provable  or  blameworthy  manner ; 
so  as  to  deserve  reproof. 

*  re-proV-al,  s.    [Eng.  reprov(e);  -al.]    The 
act  of  reproving  ;  reproof,  admonition. 

"  In  making  any  small  reproval  sweet" 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  hk.  til. 

r£-prdye',  *  re-preve.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  reprover 
(¥T.  reprouver),  from  Lat.  reprobo  =  to  dis- 
approve, to  condemn  :  re-  =  again,  and  probo 
to  test,  to  prove.]  [REPROBATE,  a.] 

1.  To  rebuke  to  the  face  ;  to  charge  with  a 
fault ;  to  chide,  to  blame,  to  censure,  to 
reprehend.  (Genesis  ixi.  25.) 

*2.  To  convict;  to  convince,  as  of  a  fault. 

"When  he  [the  Comforter]  Is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world  of  sin."— Johnxvi.  8. 

3.  To  eipress  disapproval  of. 

"  He  neytner  reproved  the  ordlnaance  of  John 
ncyther  condemned  tbe  faatinges  of  other  men."— 
I'dal  Matthew  ix. 

4.  To  serve  to  admonish ;  to  act  as  a  re- 
proof to. 

*  5.  To  refute,  to  disprove. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  ill  L 


*  re-prove,  *.    [REPROOF.] 

r<S-pr6V-er,  «.  [Eng.  reprov(e);  -*r.]  One 
who  reproves  ;  one  who  or  that  which  blames 
or  finds  fault. 

"  In  the  numerous  tribe  of  polite  vices,  there  are 
still  some  higher  in  tbe  fashion  than  others,  ami 
therefore  cai«u>](>  of  a  livelier  defence,  anil  deserving 
of  a  stronger  ridicule  on  the  reurower.  — Warburton. 
Work*,  VoL  r.,  aer.  22. 

g,  pr.  par.  oro.    [REPROVB,  v.] 

g-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  reproving;  -ly.} 
In  a  reproving  manner ;  with  reproofs. 

re-prune',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  prune,  v. 
(q.v.).J  To  prune  again  or  anew.  (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

"  fleprune  apricots  and  peach  en,  saving  as  many  of 
the  young  likeliest  shoot*  as  are  well  placed."— J£velyn  : 
Calendar ;  July: 

*  rep'-sll-ver,  *.    [Eng.  reap,  and  silver.'] 

Feudal  Law  :  Money  paid  by  servile  tenants 
to  their  lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  service  of  reap- 
ing his  corn  or  grain. 

rcp'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  reptans,  pr.  par.  of  repto  = 
to  cre'ep.] 

1,  Bot.  :  Creeping  and  rooting. 

2.  Zool. :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptatory. 

*  rSp-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat  reptatio,  from  repta- 
tum,  sup.  of  repto  —  to  creep  ;  Fr.  reptation.] 
The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling,  as  serpents 
and  other  Reptilia. 

"  Keptution  [is]  a  mode  of  progression  by  advancing 
successively  parts  of  the  trunk  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  anterior  parts  which  are  carried  forwards. 
as  lu  serpents.  Tbe  term  is  also  applied  to  the  slow 
progression  of  those  animals  whose  extremities  are  so 
short  that  the  body  touches  tbe  ground."— Own.  In 
Brand*  A  Cox. 

rSp'-ta-tdr-jf,  a.    [REPTATION.] 

Zool.  :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptant. 

rep' -tile,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reptilem, 
accus.  of  reptilis  —  crawling,  from  reptus,  pa. 
par.  of  repo  =  to  creep  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  reptil ;  ItaL 
rettile.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping,  crawling ;  moving  on  the 
belly  or  on  small,  short  legs;  reptant,  repta- 
tory. 

"  Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  tbe  sullied  reptile  race  with  inosa. 

flay :  Rural  Sporti,  1.  167. 

2.  Fig.  :  Grovelling,  low,  mean,  base,  vul- 
gar :  as,  a  reptile  crew. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An   animal  which  moves   on    its 
belly,  or  on  small,  short  legs,  as  a  snake,  a 
lizard,  a  centipede,  a  caterpillar,  &c.    [II.] 

"  He  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'd. 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  lire." 

Cowper  .-  Tat*,  »I.  M7. 

2.  Fig. :  A  grovelling,  low,  mean,  base  per- 
son ;  a  mean,  low  wretch. 

"  It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  arrogance  to  the 
reptile  man."—  Warburton  :  Workt,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  7. 

IL  Zool. ;  Any  individual  of  the  modern 
class  Reptilia(q.v.).  It  was  formerly  of  much 
wider  signification.  [A.  1.] 

"  In  some  of  the  most  important  characters  .  .  . 
rtptilti  agree  with  birds,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  single 
occipital  cnndyle,  a  complex  lower  law  articulated  to 
the  skull  by  a  quadrate  bone,  ana  nucleated  blood' 
corpusclM  ....  At  tbe  present  epoch,  indeed,  birds 
are  strikingly  differentiated  from  reptile*,  bat  the  dis- 
coveries within  recent  yearn  of  a  number  of  extinct 
birds  with  Reptilian  character  offer  ample  evidence 
that  birds  are  the  descendant*  of  some  branch  or 
branches  of  tbe  Reptilian  type  in  which  the  power 
of  flight  was  developed,  and  with  it  other  anatomical 
peculiarities  by  which  birds  are  now  distinguished 
from  living  reptttet."— St.  0.  Jfivart,  la  Sncyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xx.  443. 

*  rfip'-ti-lea,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  masc.  or  fern.  pi. 

of  reptilis.}    [REPTILE.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Linnseus's  class  Am- 
phibia (Q'V.).  It  contained  the  following 
genera :  Testudo  (fifteen  species).  Rana  (seven- 
teen species),  Draco  (two  species),  and  Lacerta 
(forty-eight  species,  including  six  Batrachians). 
[SERPENTES.] 

re'p-tH'-a'-a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  reptilis.] 
[REPTILE.]" 

1.  ZooL:  A  class  of  Huxley's  vertebrate 
section  Sauropsida  (q.  v.).  They  are  cold- 
blooded, oviparous,  or  ovoviviparous.  Verte- 
brate animals  having  the  skin  covered  with 
scales  or  scutes.  Heart  with  two  auricles, 
ventricular  chamber  incompletely  divided. 
Respiration  takes  place  by  lungs ;  respiratory 
movements  slow  and  irregular.  Intestinal 


tract  and  urogenital  organs  open  into  a  com- 
mon cloaca.  When  the  appendicular  parts  of 
the  skeleton  are  present,  thrfsternum  is  nerer 
replaced  by  membrane  bone,  and  the  posterior 
sternal  ribs  are  attached  to  a  median  pro- 
longation of  the  sternum.  The  metatarsal 
bones  are  not  anchylosed  among  themselveg 
or  with  the  distal  tarsal  bone.  The  fuel  us  in 
enclosed  in  an  amnion  and  allautois,  and 
nourished  from  the  vitellus.  Its  literature 
dates  from  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322).  Some  pro- 
gress in  classification  was  made  by  Ray  (1628- 
1705)  and  Linnaeus  (1707-78).  [AMPHIBIA.] 
Brongniart,  in  1799,  first  recognized  the  cha- 
racters by  which  the  Batrac.hia  (q.v.)  differ 
from  other  reptiles,  and  form  a  natural 
passage  to  the  fishes.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Oppel,  Dumeril,  and  Cuvier 
worked  assiduously  on  the  material  accumu- 
lated in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  were  followed 
by  Blainville,  Merrem,  Lutreille,  Gray,  and 
Wagler.  In  1854  appeared  the  ninth  and  last 
volume  of  the  Erpetologie  Generate  of  Dumeril 
and  Bibron,  having  been  twenty  years  in  pro- 
gress. In  18G3,  in  his  Hunterian  Lectures, 
Huxley  adopted  the  term  Saurnids  for  that 
division  of  the  Vertebrates  which  he  after- 
wards called  Sauropsida.  He  divides  the 
Reptilia  (Anat.  Vert.,  p.  196)  into  the  follow- 
ing orders  :  Chelonia,  Plesiosauria,  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia,  Icbthyosauria,  Crocodilia,  Dicyno- 
dontia,  Ornithoscelida,  and  Pterosauria.  Owen 
makes  reptiles  proper  the  highest  of  the  five 
sub-classes  into  which  he  finally  divided  Ma 
Haematocrya  with  nine  orders. 

Ichthyopterygia  (extinct).  Sanropterygia  (extinct), 
Anomodoiitia  (extinct),  Chelonia,  Lacertuia  (with  the 
extinct  Mosasaurus),  Ophidia.  Crocodilln  (with  the 
•xtlnct  Teleosaunis  and  Htrepsospondylus),  Dinoeaurlft 
(extinct),  and  Pterosauria  (extiuct). 

Prof.  Mivart  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  XT. 
442-45)  divides  the  Reptilia  into  the  following 
ten  orders  : 

Ichthyopterygia  (extinct),  Anomodontia  (extinct), 
Dlnoaauria  (extinct),  Omithoa^uria  (extiiict).  Croco- 
dilia, Rhynchoceplialia,  Sauropterygia,  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia.  and  Chelonia. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  The  first  appearance  of  reptiles 
is  believed  to  be  indicated  by  remains  of  a 
marine  Saurian  (Eosaurus  acadianus)  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  Froterosaurus  is  found  in 
the  Permian.  In  Mesozoic  times  the  Rep- 
tilian type  appears  in  such  variety  and  in 
such  a  high  state  of  development  that  this 
era  baa  been  distinguished  as  the  Reptilian 
age.  In  the  Trias  large  marine  Saurians  and 
Dinosaurs  are  met  with  ;  the  more  gigantic 
forms  were  developed  in  the  Jurassic  period  ; 
and  the  classattained  its  highest  culmination 
in  the  Chalk  Sir  R.  Owen's  British  Fossil 
Reptiles  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 

rep  til'-i-on,  a.  &  s.     [Lat  reptili(a);  Eng. 

adj.  si  iff.  -un.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Keptili* 
or  reptiles. 

"A  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  a  reptilian 
•kulL"—  Daily  Chronicle.  Sept  14,  186A. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Reptilia  ;  a  reptile. 

reptilian-age,  s.    [REPTILIA,  II.  2.] 


--f  '  -er-ofis,  o.  [Eng.  reptile  ;  i  con- 
nect.,  and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.J  Producing  or 

containing  reptiles. 

"  The  age  of  the  reptiliferoui  sandstone  of  Elgin."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  14,  1885. 

re"p-tX-lIv'-Sr-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  reptile  ;  i  con- 
nect., and  Lat.  voro  =  to  devour.]  Devouring 
or  feeding  on  reptiles. 

"  The  other  bird  la  piscivorotm  and  repttiivorout, 
and  destroys  no  end  of  frogs,  lizards,  and  the  like,"  — 
field.  April  4,  1886. 

rep-t6-mo'n'-£s,  *.  [Lat.  repto  =  to  creep, 
and  monas  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizoflagellata,  with  a 
single  species,  Reptomonas  caudata,  found  in 
hay-infusions  and  among  decaying  grass. 

rep-to'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Humphrey 
Repton,  1752-1818,  the  "  Landscape  gardener.'T 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Theophrasteie.  Only 
known  species,  Revtonia  buxifolia,  a  small 
tree,  with  very  hard  wood,  from  hills  in  the 
north  of  India.  The  round,  black  drupes  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  and  Afghanistan. 

rg-ptib'-Uo,    *  rS-ptib'-Uck,    *  re-pub- 

lique,  *.  [Fr.  republique,  from  Lat.  respub- 
lica  =  a  commonwealth  :  res  =  an  affair,  and 
publica,  fern.  sing,  of  publicus  =  public  (q.T.)  ; 
Sp,  republican  Ital.  republica,  repubblica.] 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  J6%1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-4ion,  -tian  --  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -fion -  zhun.    -clous,    tious,    sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  —  bci,  del* 
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republican— repulsion 


*  L  The  common  or  public  weal  or  good. 

••The  world  la  fall  of  Tanlty;  and  foDil  fooli 
Prumiae  themselves  »  name  from  Injildiug  churches, 
Or  anything  that  tends  to  tba  j-.-;>i*W(c. 

Randolph     Mutts'  Looking  Gfaii.  lit.  1. 

S.  A  commonwealth ;    a  form  of  political 

Constitution  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
vested,  not  in  an  hereditary  ruler,  but  in  the 
hands  either  of  certain  privileged  members  of 
the  community  or  of  the  whole  community. 
Theoretically,  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  a  republic  is  a  state  in  which  all  the 
members  or  the  community  meet  in  public 
assembly  to  enact  laws,  and  transact  all  other 
national  business.  Such  a  system  is,  how- 
ever, practicable  only  in  very  small  states, 
snd  has,  therefore,  given  way  in  all  modern 
republics  to  the  representative  system — that 
Is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  vested 
in  rulers  chosen  periodically  by  and  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  a  congress  or  national 
assembly,  as  in  the  present  French  republic. 
The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  ex- 
clusive oligarchies,  the  supreme  power  being 
vested  in  the  nobles  or  a  few  privileged 
persons.  The  republics  of  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  are  federal  republics— that 
Is,  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  states 
bound  together  by  treaty,  subject  to  a  central 
government  for  all  national  purposes,  but 
having  powers  of  self-sorernment  in  matters 
affecting  individual  states. 

*  3.  One's  country  at  large ;  the  state,  the 
public. 

"  And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain, 
Count  thfl  republic*'!,  not  their  own." 

Ben  Jonton. 

5  Republic  of  letters :  The  collective  body  of 
men  of  letters  and  learning. 

rS-pub  U-can,  a.  &.  «.    [Pr.  repuUicain.] 
A*  As  adjective; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  republic ;  consist- 
ing of  or  constituting  a  republic. 

"  A  republican  government  i«  that  ID  which  the 
body,  or  ouly  apart  of  the  people,  IB  possessed  of  (lie 
•npreme power."— Monteiyuieu  •'  Writ  of  Law*,  bk.  ii., 
eh.  1. 

2.  Consonant  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
principles    of    a    republic :    as,    republican 
opinions. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  favours  or  advocates  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

"  Celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  M  a  vehe- 
ment republican."—  Macautay  :  ffitt.  Eng..  ch.  T. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  parky  (q.v.). 

T  (1)  Black  Republica-n* :  A  name  applied  to 
the  Republicans  by  the  pro-slavery  party  of 
the  states,  because  they  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  state  where  it  was 
not  already  recognized. 

(2)  Red  Republican :  [RED]. 

Republican  party,  s.  In  United  States 
politics  a  name  applied  to  that  preat  party  which 
advocates  and  sustains  the  policy  of  protection 
of  American  manufacturing  interests  against 
European  competition,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  central  government.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  party,  which  sustains  the 
policy  of  free  trade  and  of  state  rights.  The 
Republican  party  arose  shortly  before  the  Civil 
"War,  and  opposed  the  institution  of  slavery. 

re"  piib'-Hc  an  ism,  «.  [Eng.  republican; 
-ism.] 

1.  A  republican  form  or  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

"  To  sanction  successive  acts  Inconsistent  with  pure 
•jMlNHMMst— Aotfb  TeUyrafh,  J  uue  IW,  ISftfc 

2.  Attachment   to   a  republican    form   of 
government ;  republican  sentiments. 

"  Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded 
In  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  deal  re  of  independ- 
ence."—Johnton  :  Life  u/  Milton, 

r6  pub'-Uo-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  republican; 
-ize.]  To  convert  to  republican  views  or 
sentiments. 

*  rS-pub-ti-car'-I-an,  s.     tBng.   republic; 
-orian.)    A  republican. 

"  Kepublicariani  who  would  make  the  Prlne*  of 
Grange  like  a  Stallholder."— Evilyn :  Diary,  Jan.  15, 

*  re*  pub'-ll-cate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Lai 
pubtictitus,   pa.   par.   of  publico=ito   publish 
(q.v.).]     To  set  forth  afresh.    (Hacket :  Life  of 
Williams,  I.  137.) 

re-ptib-U-ca'-tlon,  *.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
publication  (q.v.).] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  republishfng  something  pre- 
viously published  ;  the  state   of  being   re- 
published. 

2.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  public 
again  or  anew  ;  a  second  publication. 

"  The  Ouspel  itself  Is  only  a  repuMicatton  of  the 
religiuu  of  nature."—  Warbttrton:  /tivin*  Legation, 
bk,  ix..  ch.  Ui. 

3.  The  reprint  in  one  country  of  a  work 
published  in  another. 

IL  Jaw:  A  second  publication  of  a  former 
will,  after  ran  celling  or  revoking. 

re-pub'-ilsn,  v.t.     [Fret  re-,  and  Eng.  pub- 
lish (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To   publish   again   or  anew ;  to  make 
public  again. 

2.  To  publish  or  print  again,  as  a  foreign 
reprint. 

"  This  booke  U  extant,  published  by  warrant,  and 
rtpublithed  by  comiuaud  this  present  yt»re."— 
— Jtountague:  Appeal*  to  Cottar,  cb.  iv 

II.  Law:   To   revive,  as  a  wiil   revoked, 
either  by  re-execution  or  a  codicil. 

"  No  after- pure  based  lands  passed  undcrsuch  devise, 
unless,  subwiuent  to  the  purchase  or  coutract,  the 
devisor  repubtithed  his  will.  —BlacJMon* :  Comment., 
bit.  11.,  cb.  30. 

*  re-pub'-tish-er,  ».     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
publisher  (q.v.).]  One  wliorepublishea.  (War- 
ourton :  Doct.  Grace,  bk.  iiL,  ch,  iii.) 

*  re  pu'-df-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    repudiate); 
-able.]     Caj>able  of  being  repudiated  or  re- 
jected ;  fit  to  be  repudiated. 

*  re~-pu'-dl-at,   *  rS-pu'-dl"-ate,  o.    IR»- 

PUDIATE,  v.]    Repudiated,  rejected. 

**  For  his  deform  it*  rejtudial  and  put  by  from  the 
erouue  royalL"—  Batt  :  aenry  IT.  (an,  1). 

rS-pu'-dl-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  repudiatus,  pa.  par. 
otrepudio  —  to  put  away,  to  reject,  from  ri- 
pudiutn  —  a  casting  away,  a  divorce,  lit.  =a 
rejection  of  that  of  which  one  is  ashamed, 
from  re-  =  back,  again,  and  pudet  =  it  shames  ; 
pudor  =  shame.] 

1.  To  cast  away ;  to  reject,  to  disavow,  to 
renounce, 

"  Servitude  U  to  be  repudiated  with  greater  car*  by 
«•."— /*r|fnn* :  Sovercigne  Power,  pt.  lv..  p.  92. 

*  2.  To  put  away ;  to  divorce, 

"  His  separation  from  Terentla,  whom  he  repudiated 
not  lon<  afterward."—  Bolingbroke;  Uejlediont  upon 
Extte. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  pay,  as  a 
debt ;  specif.,  to  disown  or  disclaim,  as  debts 
contracted  by  a  former  government  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  time* 

re  pu-di-a'-tion,  *  re-pn-di-a-cl-on,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  repudiationem,  accus.  of  re- 
pudiatio,  from  repudiatus,  pa.  par.  of  repudio 
=  to  repudiate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  repudiacion.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  repudiating,  rejecting,  or  re- 
nouncing ;  renunciation ;  the  state  of  being 
repudiated. 

2.  The  putting  away  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman 
betrothed ;  divorce. 

"There  U  this  difference  between  adlrorce  and  a 
repudiation,  that  a  divorce  is  m:ui<-  by  a  mutual  con. 
sent,  occasioned  by  a  mutual  antipathy ;  while  a 
repudiation  Is  made  by  the  will,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  two  i*rtles,  independently  of  the  wilt 
and  advantage  of  th«  other. "—JtonCetyuieu:  Spirit  of 
Lam,  bk.  xv.,  cb.  xv. 

3.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  government 
to  acknowledge  and  pay  debts  contracted  by 
a  former  government. 

IL    Eccles.  Law:   The  refusal  to  accept  a 
benefice. 

*  rS-pU-di-a'-tlon-Xst,  «.      [Eng.    repudia- 
tion; -ist,]    One  who  advocates  repudiation  ; 
one  who  repudiates  or  disclaims  liability  for 
debts  contracted  by  a  predecessor  in  office,  Azc, 

re'-pu'-dX-a-tor,  *.  [Lat.]  One  who  re- 
pudiates. 

*r8-pugn'  (g  silent),  "re-pugne,  v.i.  A  t. 

•  [Fr.  repugner,  from  Lat.  repugno  —  to  fight 
against :  re-  =  back,  and  pugno  =  to  fight.] 

A.  Tntrans. :  To  oppose ;  to  make  resistance. 

B.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  resist ;  to  fight 
against ;  to  withstand. 

"  When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth." 
Sftaltetp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  lv.  l. 

*  r5-pttg'-na-ble,  o.    [Fr.]    Capable  of  being 
resisted. 

"And  the  demonstration  proving  It  so  exquisitely, 
with    wouderfutl    reason    and    facility,   M   1 1  la  not 
a."— North :  J'lutarcH,  p.  26S. 


re"  pug'-nar^e,  *  re  pug  nan  93?-,  *  r»- 
pug  naunce,  t.  [Fr.  repugnance,  from 
Lat.  repuyiiantiatfTom  repugnans  =  repugnant 

(q.vXj    - 

*  I,  Resistance,  opposition. 

•*  Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  hattl*. 
And  let  the  foee  quietly  cut  their  throats, 


, 
Witbout  nymffttMev  f      Mo*«p.  .-  Timan,  1U.  «, 

2.  The  state  of  being  opposed  in  mind; 
opposition  of  mind  or  disposition  ;  unwilling- 
ness, reluctance,  aversion,  antipathy:  as,  a 
repugnance  to  work. 

*  3.  Opposition  of  qualities  or  principles  ; 
contrariety,  inconsistency. 

**  Those  111  councilors  have  most  unhappily  engaged 
him  in  such  pernicious  projects  and  frequent  repva- 
nancct  of  workes  and  words."—  Prynna  :  Sotereiffn* 
Power,  pt.  IL,  p.  40. 

re  piigf'-nant,  *  re-pug  naunt,  o.    [Pr., 
pr.  par.  of  repugner  =  to  repugn  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.    Disobedient,  refractory  ;   inclined  to 
disobey  or  oppose  ;  unwilling. 

**The  drjll'd  dull  leeeon,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth." 

Huron  :  CMldi  ffarold,  T.  76. 

2.  Being   at  variance   or   In    opposition  ; 
opposite,  contrary,  inconsistent. 

**  Bo  repugnant  and  contrarle  are  the  physicians  on* 
to  another.  —  /*.  Holland:  riinit,  voi.  IL.  bk.  xxiii. 

3.  Highly  distasteful  or  offensive  :  as,  Such 
a  coarse  is  most  repugnant  to  me. 

IL  Law  :  Contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
what  has  been  stated  before  ;  generally  used 
of  a  clause  in  an  instrument  inconsistent 
with  some  other  clause,  or  with  the  general 
object  of  the  instrument. 

*  r6  -pug'-nant-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  repugnant; 
-ly.]    In  a  repugnant,  contrary,  or  inconsis- 
tent manner  ;  in  contradiction. 

"  They  speak  not  rtpufnantly  thereto."  —  Browne  : 
1'ul'jur  Errourt. 

*  re'-pUg'-nate,   v.t.      [Lat.   repugnatus,   p? 
par.  of  repugno  =  to  repugn  (q.v.).]    To  fight 
against  ;  to  oppose. 

*  rS-pUgn'-«r  (3  silent),  a.     [Eng.  repugn; 

-er.j    One  who  repugns  or  opposes, 

"Excommunicating  all  rrpupnert  and  rebellers 
•gainst  the  same."  —  fox  ;  Martyr*,  p.  Mi. 

*  r5-pttl'-lu-late,  v.i.     [T>at.  «-  =  again,  and 

pulluiatus,  pa.  par.  of  pullulo  =  to  bud,  from 
pullulus,  dimin.  of  pullus  =  a  young  animal,  a 
chicken.]  To  bud  again. 


••  Though  tares  repuUuW*,  there  U  wheat  still  left 
In  the  neld."—  /foW:  Vocal  forttt. 


"rS-piil-IlJ-la'-tloii,  *.     CREPULLULATE.! 
The  act  or  state  of  budding  again. 

*'  That  eternall  poetrie 

RepuUulation  gives  me  here." 

He,  rick  :  Hetperidet,  p.  Ml. 

*re  ptil  Iu-l6s'-9ent,   a.     [RBPDLLDLATE.] 

Springing  up  afresh. 

"A  rrpHllultmxnt  faction."—  North  .'  Uf*  tf  Lord 
OuHford,  IL  1M. 

r6-pulse'f  ».      [Lat.  repulsa,  from  repulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  repello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

"He  received.  In  the  repulteot  Tamuin,  seven  hurt* 
I'  the  body.1*—  Shaketp.  :  Ceriolanu*.  ii.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  belngrepelledordriven  back. 

3.  Refusal,  denial. 

"  Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repuUe,  nor  coulo'st  tbou  soon  depart." 
I'upe:  Homer;  Odyuev  XT.  X87. 

4.  Failure,  disappointment. 

"  Do  not,  for  one  remdte,  forego  the  purpose." 
Shaketp.  :  Tempetf,  Hi.  S. 

re-pulse',    v.t.     [Lat.  repulsus,  pa.   par.  of 
repello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  repel  ;  to  drive  or  beat  back  or  off. 

"He  reputted  the  Polooian  king  St*pau  Batore.*— 
Backlwyt  :  Voyayet.  L  495. 

2.  To  refuse,  to  reject. 

"  He  repultcd—*  short  tale  to  inntce  — 
Full  into  a  sadness."       Shateip.  :  Hamlet,  IL  1 

re-pulse'  -less.  a.    [Eng.  repulse;  -less.]   In- 
capable of  being  repelled  or  repulsed. 

re-puls  -er,  «.      [Eng.  repute)  ;  -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  repulses  or  drives  back. 

rc-pul'-sion,  *.    [Lat.  repwlsto,  from  repulsui, 
pa,  par.  of  repello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  The  act  of  repelling  ;  the  state  of  being 
repelled  or  driven  back. 

"Then  there  Is  a  rrjrtiltion  of  the  fume,  by  some 
higher  hill  or  fabrick  that  soiOi  overtop  tbe  chimney.  " 
—  VfoUon  :  Remain*,  p.  88. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  onb,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    co,ee  =  e;ey  =  a;au  =  Itw. 


repulsive— require 


t  A  state  of  being  disgusted  or  highly 
offended  ;  disgust. 

"The  only  sen ti merit  Inspired  by  his  performance, 
WES  reputtion."— Atkenaum,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

II.  Physics :  The  force  which  compels  certain 
bodies  or  their  particles  to  recede  from  each 
*  other.  No  repulsion  exists  hetween  bodies  at 
aensilde  distances,  unless  when  they  are  in 
certain  electric  or  magnetic  states,  in  which 
case  the  repulsions  between  them  are  in  the 
Inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
At  insensible  distances  some  influence  keeps 
'  the  particles  of  a  body  from  being;  in  absolute 
contact,  whence  results  the  phenomenon  of 
elasticity.  The  motions  produced  by  heat  are 
also  4  cause  of  strong  molecular  repulsion. 

re-puls'-fve,  a.  [Fr.  rtpulsif;  Sp.  A  Ital. 
repulsivo,] 

1.  Acting  to  as  to  repel ;  repelling ;  exerting 
repulsion. 

"  For  t  lit-  rtj»itil»e  hand  of  Diomed  doth  not  upend 
His  raging  darta  there." 

Cfutpman  :  I/amers  Ifitid  xvi. 

•  2.  Resisting,  withstanding. 

*  The  foe  thrice  tuga'd.  and  shook  the  rooted  wood ; 
Repulsive  of  hia  might  the  wpajwn  stood." 

/'ope:  Homer;  Iliad  Ml.  191. 

3.  Tending  to  repel  or  disgust ;  repellent, 
forbidding,  disgusting:  as,  He  has  a  very  re- 
pulsive appearance. 

re"-puls'-ive-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  repulsive;  -ly.] 
In  a  repulsive  or  forbidding  manner ;  so  as  to 
repeL 

re  pfils'-Ive-neas,  s.  [Eng.  rtpuldve;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  repulsive. 

* re-pnU'-or-&  a.  [Rng.  repulse);  -017.] 
Driving  back ;  repulsive. 

re  -  pur*  -  chase,  *  re  -  pur  -  chace.  v.t. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  purchase,  v.  (q.v.).J  To 
purchase  back  or  again ;  to  buy  back  ;  to  re- 
gain by  purchase. 

*'  Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies.' 

Sfutketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  T.  T. 

re-purchase,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
chase (q.v.).]  The  act  of  repurchasing;  the 
buying  back  or  regaining  of  anything  by  pur- 
chase or  expenditure. 

"  This  led  to  some  subsequent  repurchatet,"— Daily 


*  re-pure",  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pure 
(q.v.),J     To  make  pure  again  ;  to  repurify. 

"  Love's  thrice  repurad  nectar." 

Shakctp. ;  Troilut  4  Creuida,  ill.  2. 

*  ro-pur&e',  v.t.    [Pref,  re-,  and  Eng.  purge, 
v.  (q.v.). J    To  purge  or  cleanse  again. 

*'  Kepurgt  your  spirit!  from  every  hateful  sin." 
Hudson :  Judith,  i.  163. 

*  re-piir'-i-f y,  *  re-pur-i-fie,  v.t.    [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  purify  (q.v.).J    To  purify  again. 

**  The  joyful  bliss  for  ghost*  repurijled." 

Daniel :  Complaint  of  Rosamond* 

*  re-pur'-ple,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
ple (q.v.).J    To  make  purple  again  ;  to  colour 
doubly  with  purple. 

*  re-pur-ve  aunco,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
purveyance  (q.v.).}    Provision. 

"  He  had  y-mad  repurveaunce 
For  al  hyt  retynaance."     Degrenmnt,  1,14ft. 

rep'-U-ta-ble,  a.     [Eng.  repute) ;  -able.} 

1,  Being  or  standing  In  good  repute ;  of 
good  repute  or  fame  ;  held  in  esteem ;  estim- 
able. 

2.  Consistent  with  good  reputation ;  honour- 
able ;  not  low,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  credit- 
able. 

"They  must  part  from  that  which  Is  extremely 
either  pleasant  or  profitable  or  reputable." — Sharp: 
Sermant,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  18. 

*  rep'-U-ta-ble-ne'ss,  s.      [Eng.   reputable ; 
-ness.}    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  reput- 
able. 

rSp'-U-ta-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  reputable);  -ly.] 
In  a'rep'utable  or  honourable  manner;  with 
honour  or  credit. 

**  Such  worthy  magistrates  as  these,  who  have  thus 
reputably  tilled  the  chief  seat* of  powtT."—Atterbury  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iL,  »er.  5. 

rSp-u-tft'-tlon,  *  rep-u-ta-ti-oun,  *.  [Fr. 

reputation,  from  Lat.  reputationem,  accus.  of 
reputatio,  from  reputatus,  pa.  par.  of  reputo  = 
to  repute  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Account,  estimation,  consideration, 
ralue. 

"  For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun, 
... . •atiovn" 


At  no  ralue  or  reputati, 


Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,4*0. 


2.  Character  or  repute,   whether  good  or 
bad ;   opinion  of   character  generally  enter- 
tained. 

"  Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extreuiely  poor  and  beggarly."— Adduon  : 
On  Italy. 

3.  Good   repute ;   the    repute,    honour,    or 
credit  derived  from  favourable  public  opinion 
or  esteem  ;  high  character  or  fame. 

"  Reputation  Is  the  greatest  engine,  by  which  those 
who  are  possessed  of  powur  must  make  that  power 
serviceable  to  the  uufi  and  oses  of  government."— 
A  tterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  8. 

^f  Reputation,  legally  viewed,  la  one*s  per- 
sonal right,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  assail  it 
by  defamatory  and  malicious  words,  or  by 
malicious  indictments  or  prosecutions. 

*  reV-u-ta-t!ve-l&  adv.     [REPUTK.]     By 

repute  ;  reputedly. 

"  But  tliis  prozer  Dionystna,  and  th»  rest  of  these 
nave  ami  ri-]>itt<aieel>i  learned,  dare  undertake  for 
their  gravities  the  headstrong  censure  of  all  things.  — 
Chapman:  Momer ;  Odystey.  (Kp.  DedJ 

re*~pute',  v.t.  fFr.  reputer,  from  Lat.  rejmfo: 
re-  =x  again,  and  puto=z  to  think,  to  esteem.] 

1.  To  think,  to  account,  to  hoM,  to  de<nn,to 
consider.    (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV. ,  iv.  1.) 

2.  To  repoit :  as,  He  is  reputed  to  be  very 
rich. 

3.  To  value,  to  esteem  ;  to  think  highly  of. 

"  Yet  In  our  myndea  we  connidre  what  they  be  made, 
and  -do  repute  and  esteme  them,  and  haue  them  in 
reuerence  accortlyng  to  the  same  thynges.  that  they  be 
taken  f or."— Gardner  ;  Expo*,  of  True  Fayth.  fo.  «. 

re-pute'.  a.  [REPUTE,  v.}  Reputation ;  char- 
acter, whether  good  or  bad,  attributed  by 
public  report;  specif.,  good  character;  the 
credit  or  honour  derived  from  favourable  pub- 
lic opinion  or  esteem ;  fame. 

** O  father,  first  for  prudence  In  repute' 

Dry den  :  Ovid ;  MetamorpfuttM  zL 

U  Habit  and  repute :  [HABIT,  H]. 

rS-put'-e'd,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [REPUTK.]  Gener- 
ally considered,  believed,  or  regarded;  sup- 
posed, accounted. 

"  The  reputed  ion  of  Cordellon." 

Shakesp. :  King  JoAn,  L 

reputed  owner,  s. 

Law:  One  who  has  to  all  appearance  the 
actual  possession  and  ownership  of  property. 
When  a  reputed  owner  becomes  bankrupt,  all 
goods  and  chattels  in  his  possession  may  in 
general,  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner, 
be  claimed  by  the  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors. 

re'-puf-e'd-l&  adv.  [Eng.  reputed;  -ly.]  In 
common  reputation  or  estimation ;  by  repute. 

re  putG'-less,  *  re-pute-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
repute'  -less.]  Not  being  of  good  repute; 
obscure,  inglorious,  disgraceful,  disreputable. 

"  Left  me  In  reputefeti  banishment.'' 

Shatetp. :  Henry  IV.,  lit,  9. 

re  qua,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Brande  says 
that  it  Is  probably  a  contract,  from  ribaude- 
quin.]  [RiBADOQUiK.]  (See  compound.) 

requa-battery,  ».  A  kind  of  mitrail- 
leuse, consisting  of  twenty-five  rifle  breech- 
loading  barrels  arranged  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  on  a  light  field  carriage.  They  were 
much  used  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston  by 
the  Federals  under  Gillmore  in  1863. 

*  re  quere,  v.t.    [REQUIRE.] 

re'-que'st',  *  re-queste,  s.  [p.  Pr.  requeste 
(Fr.  requete),  from  I.-at.  reqnisita  =  a  thing 
asked  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  requisitus,  pa.  par. 
of  requiro  =  to  ask,  to  require  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
requfsta,  recuesta ;  Port,  requesta ;  Low  Lat. 

1.  An  expression  of  desire  to  some  person 
for  something  to  be  granted  or  done ;  a  prayer, 
an  entreaty,  a  petition. 

-  Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  dore  at  his  request." 

Sptnter  :  Shephaards  Calendar ;  ttetjf. 

2.  A  demand,  a  call,  a  seeking  after:  as, 
There  is  a  great  request  for  his  works. 

3.  That  which  is  asked  or  begged  for  ;  the 
object  of  a  petition  or  entreaty. 

"  What  Is  thy  request  t  and  it  shall  be  performed, 
even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom."— Esther  viL  3. 

•  4.  A  question. 

"  My  prime  request 

Which  T  do  last  pronounce  Is,  0  you  wonder  I 
If  you  be  maid  or  no."  AV**W>.  .*  Tempest,  L  i. 

5.  The  state  of  being  demanded,  asked  for, 
or  sousht  after ;  demand,  repute. 

r  was  not   much   In  requnt.*—  SkakMp. . 
'or  Measure,  Iv.  3. 


^*  1.  Court  of 

(1)  A  court  of  equity  lor  the  relief  af  euch 
persons  as  addressed  his  Majesty  by  supplica- 
tion ;  abolished  by  statute  16  &  17,  Car.  I. 
There  was  also  a  Court  of  Kequwta  for  the 
recovery  of  small    debts.     Its  use  for  this 
purpose  was  abolished,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
ill  1S40-7.    (EnylisJi.) 

(2)  [COURT,  ».,  f  (8).] 
2.  Letters  of  requests  : 

(1)  Ecdes.  Law:  An  instrument  by  which 
the  regular  judge  of  a  cause  waives  or  remits 
his  own  jurisdiction,  in  which  event  the  case 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Arches, 

*  (2)  Letters  formerly  granted  bj  the  Lord 
Privy-seal  preparatory  to  granting  letters  of 
marque. 

request-note,  «.  An  application  tor  a 
permit  to  remove  exciseable  goods. 

r6-quest'f  v.t.    [REQUEST,  «.} 

1.  To  make  a  request  for;  to  ask  for,  to 

solicit. 

"  My  ship  eqnlpp'd  within  the  neiuhbourint?  port 
The  prfucc.  departing  from  the  Pylhm  OMM& 
Requested.  Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  iv.  856. 

2.  To  address  a  request  to  ;  to  beg,  to  ask, 
to  desire. 

"  Requesting  him  to  accept*  the  same  In  goed  part 
aa  a  testimonio  and  witnes  of  their  good  heart*.  — 
ffacktuyt:  I'oyaget,  i  288. 

re-quest'-er,  s.    [Eng.  request,  v.  ;  -er.)    One 
who  requests  ;  a  petitioner. 

"  The  earnestness  of  the  requester  teacheth  the  peti- 
tioned to  be  suspicious.  "—  Jttniut:  Sin  titiyntatued, 
p.  7W. 

*  re-quJdc'-en,    v.t.      [Pref,    re-,  and  Eng. 
quicken  (q.v.).]    To  revive,  to  reanimate. 


n'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut.  11.  I. 

re'-qul-em,  s.  [Lat,  accus,  sing,  of  requies 
=  rest.  (SeedefTl.)] 

1.  A  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person,  so  called  from  the  first  word  in 
the  Latin  versicle,  "  Requiem  feternam  dona  eis, 
Domine,"  which  is  said  instead  of  the  Gloria. 

"  Then  masa  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  mid. 
And  •olemn  requiem  for  the  dead." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  vL  H. 

T  Of  late  years  there  have  been  instances 
of  a  commemorative  service  for  the  dead  In 
the  Anglican  Communion,  to  which  the  name 
of  Requiem  is  also  applied,  though  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Roman  Requiem  in  not  being 
explicitly  propitiatory.  [1.] 

"  An  English  Requiem  for  the  Harrovians  who  died 
in  the  Suudau  will  be  performed  at  Harrow  on  the 
28th  inataiit"—  Echo,  Mar.  12.  1885. 

2.  The  musical  setting  of  a  mass  for  the  dead. 

"  Not  one  of  Mozart's  acknowledged  Masses  will 
bear  pomparlson  with  the  Reyuimn."—  Grow;  Met. 
Music,  iii.  UL 

*  3.  Rest,  repose,  quiet 

**  Bepose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

Byron  :  Death  of  Bon.  fl.  K.  Sheridan. 

*  re  -qjli-es'-  961190,    s.      [Lat.    requ'tescens, 
pr.  par.  of  requiesco  =  to  be  at  rest.]    A  state 
of  rest  ;  quiescence. 

"Agitated  Paris  .  .  .  Into  requieKence."  —Cetrlfl*  : 
J*r«nch  Revol.,  pt  1.,  bk.  i..  ch.  viiL 

*  r8-qui'-S-t6r-^,  *.    [Low  Ijat.  requletortum, 
from  Lat.  requifs,  genit.  requietis  =  rest,  re- 
pose.]   A  sepulchre. 

"  The  bodies  ...  are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  out- 
ward fimerall  ornaments,  but  digged  up  out  of  their 
requictoriet."—  Weeoer;  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  418. 

re'-qn£n,  a.    [Fr.] 

ZooL:  The  White  Shark,  Carchariaswlgaris. 

*  r2-quir'-a-'ble,  a.    [Eng.  require);  -able,} 
Capable  of  being  required  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be 
demanded. 

"  It  contains  ...  all  circumstances  rfyutrabl*  In  a 
history  to  inform.  "—Sale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

pg-quire',  *  re-quere,  *  re-quyre,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  requerir  (Fr.  requerir),  from  Lat  re- 
quiro =  to  seek  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  qucero 
=  to  seek  ;  Sp,  requerir  ;  Port,  requerer.  ] 

1.  To  demand.;  to  ask  or  claim  as  aright 
or  by  authority  ;  to  insist  on  having. 

"  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand."-  Xtetiet 
xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  ask  for,  to  beg  ;  to  solicit,  to  request. 

"  Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift. 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  Iloved. 

Tennuton  :  Gardener't  Daughter,  224. 

S.  To  order  or  call  upon  to  do  something. 


bo"£ ;  pd'fct,  J^Tkjl ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9Hla,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -inf. 

-oian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jion,  -sion  =  «^"«     -clous,  - tious,  -sious  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  deL 
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4.  To  ask  or  request  to  do  something ;  to  beg. 

"  In  huinblMt  manner  I  require  your  bighneu 
That  it  shall  pleue  you  to  declare  . . .  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  MWBMB." 

8ha**»p. :  Bmrtf  VJIL,  il.  4. 

6.  To  seek  for  ;  to  try  to  find  or  discover. 

"The  final  arc  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  tbe 
rtqvired  ugle."— J/«rtKA«..-  Aitron.  ^  IB*. 

6.  To  have  need  or  necessity  for;  to  call 
for,  to  demand  ;  to  render  necessary  or  indis- 
pensable ;  to  need,  to  want. 

*'  Juit  g»ve  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more." 
Uoldtmith:  Dtierted  fitlaje. 

7.  To  find  it  necessary ;  to  have  to,  to  be 
obliged  to.    (Followed  by  an  infinitive  :  as, 
You  will  require  to  go.) 

r6-quire   mont,  s.    [Eng.  require;  'tn*n..] 

•  1.  The  act  of  requiring ;  requisition,  de- 
mand. 

2.  That  which  ii  required  or  necessary ;  a 

requisite. 

"  The  requirement!  of  manufacture  are  much  more 
numerous.  — Catttll't  Tech.  Educator,  pt  xi,  p.  812. 

8.  That  which  requires  the  doing  of  some- 
thing ;  an  essential  condition  ;  a  claim. 

According  to  the  requirement*  of  1U  nature." — 
;  Pre-exittenc*  <tf  ttoult,  ch.  xili 

*  r57quir'-erf  •  re-quyr-erf  *.  [Eng.  r* 
quir\t);  -«r.J  One  who  requires. 

**  Dyrera  eniAmplea  of  retjuyrert." — Btrntrt;  Froit- 
tart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xxxiL 

requisite  (as  rek  wiz  It),  *re-qny»- 
yte.  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  reqitisitus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
q-uiro  =  to  require  (q.v.);  Sp.  requisite;  Ital. 
requisite,  riquisito.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Required  by  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  circumstances  ;  necessary,  indis- 
pensable. 

"  No  other  pauport  wtm  requisite  but  the  payment 
of  two  •billing!  at  tbe  door."— Qoldtmtth :  Ettayt,  i. 

B.  As  siibst. :  That  which  is  necessary  or 
Indispensable ;  a  necessary  part  or  quality. 

"  The  art  of  colouring  and  the  skilful  management 
of  light  and  shallow  are  emential  rryuitit**  in  his 
connited  Iftbour*,"— Reynold* :  Hitcourte  iv. 

•requisitely  (as  rSk'-WaZ-It^l?).  adv. 
[Eng.  requisite;  -ly.}  In  a  requisite  or  indis- 
pensable manner ;  necessarily,  indispensably. 
"  We  discern  how  requititely  the  several  parti  of 
Scripture  are  ntted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  oc- 
currences."— BoyU. 

•rcqulsiteness  (as  rek  wiz  itc  ness),  v 
[Eng.  requisite ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  st-ite 
of  being  requisite,  necessary,  or  indispens- 
able ;  necessity.  (Boyle:  Works,  ii.  11.) 

requisition  (as  rek-  w!  zf-tlon).  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  requisitionem,  acrus.  of  requifiitio, 
from  requisitus,  pa.  par.  of  require  =  to  require 
(q.v.);  Sp.  requisition;  Ital.  requisition*,  ri- 
quisizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  The  act  of  requiring  or  demanding ;  ap- 
plication or  demand  made  as  of  a  right  or  by 
authority ;  specif.,  a  demand  made  by  one 
state  upon  another  for  the  rendition  of  a 
fugitive  from  law ;  a  demand  by  authority  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries  ;  a  levying  »tf  neces- 
saries, stores,  &c.,  by  hostile  troops  from  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are. 

"  Provided  the  same  r«7imiti<jn  be  seasonably  made.' 
Wottrm :  Remains,  p.  533. 

2.  A  written  or  formal  call  or  demand  :  as, 
ft  requisition  for  a  public  meeting. 

3.  The  state  of  being  desired   or  sought 
after ;   demand,  request :  as,  It  is  la  great 
requisition. 

IL  Scots  Law :  A  demand  made  by  a  creditor 
that  a  debt  be  paid  or  an  obligation  fulfilled. 

H  Requisitions  of  title : 

Law :  A  series  of  inquiries  and  requests 
arising  on  a  trial  on  behalf  of  a  proposed 
purchaser,  and  with  which  the  vendor  must 
comply,  unless  he  be  exempt  by  the  con- 
ditions of  sale. 

requisition   (as   rek-wi-zl'-tion),  e.fc 

[REQUISITION,  ».] 

L  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon  : 
as,  To  requisition  a  district  for  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  troops. 

2.  To  demand,  as  for  the  use  of  an  army  or 
for  the  public  service. 

"  Every  available  horse  and  rehlcle  throughout  the 
surrounding  country  has  been  requiiUinned  (or  the 
transport  of  stores.  —Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  7,  18B5. 

*  1  To  present  a  requisition  or  request  to  : 
as,  To  requisition  a  person  to  become  a  candi- 
date. 


requirement— resalute 


eqnisltlonlst  (as  rek-wl  zi  -tion  1st),  j. 

[Eng.  requisition;  -isl.]    One  who  makes  or 


re 

[Eng,       . 

signs  a  requisition. 

"  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  representing  the  rfquitltlonlttt." 
Daai  TtlegrapH,  Jan.  10,  MM. 

•  rS-quaS'-l-tlve,  o.  &  «.    [Bog.  requisite); 
-ive.]1 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Expressing  or  implying  demand. 

"  If  we  Interrogate,  it  Is  the  Interrogative  mode  :  tf 
we  require,  it  is  the  rtauMttn."—  Harris:  titrmet, 
l.k.  L,  tli.  viii. 

2.  Requisite. 

B.  At  tubst.  :  One  who  makes  requisition. 

rS-qnls'-I  tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  makes 
requisition  ;  specif.,  one  empowered  by  a 
requisition  to  investigate  facts. 

*r8-qHa»'-.-tor-y,a.   [Eng.  requlsiOf);  -ory.] 

Sought  for  ;  demanded. 
re-quit,  i.    [REQUITE.]    Requital.    (Scotch.) 
'  re-quit,  ».*.    [BEQDITE.] 

*  rS-quit'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  rtquit(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  requited. 

rS  quit'-sO,  ».    [Eng.  require);  -ol.] 

1.  The  act  of  requiting  ;  a  requiting. 

2.  In  a  good  sense,  compensation,  recom- 
pense, return. 

"  Every  receiver  ...  Is  always  obliged  to  a  thankful 
acknowledgement,  and  whenever  he  hath  opportunity 
"  —  pt. 


,  r  he  hath  opportunity 

to  an  equivalent  rajuUot"  —  Seoll  :  CMttian  Lift, 
11L.  ch/iv. 


3.  In  a  bad  sense,  retaliation,  revenge. 

"  Those  requital*  of  contempt  and  ingratitude 
which  made  a  misanthrope  of  the  Athenian."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  June  19,  ISM. 

rS-quite',    •  re-qulght,    *  re-quit.    ».*. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  quit,  quite,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  a  good  sense,  to  repay,  to  recompense  ; 
to  return  an  equivalent  to  or  for  a  good  ;  to 
reward.    (Scott:  Marmim,  i.  11.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate,  to  revenge, 
to  punish.    (Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,,  ii.  3.) 

*  rg  quite  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  requite;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  requiting  ;  requital. 

••  Entendylng  a  reqiiitement,  tf  it  were  possible,  of 
the  same."—  Bolt:  Henri  If.  Ian.  i|. 

rS-quif-er,  ».     [Eng.  require);  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  requites. 

*  rere  (1),  a.  [BABE  (2),  a.)  Raw  ;  not  properly 
cooked. 

*  rere  roasted,  a.    Half-roasted. 
•rere  (2),  o.    [REAH  (i),  o.] 

*  rere,  v.t.    [REAR,  «.] 

re-read',  «.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  read  (q.v.).] 
To  read  again  or  anew. 

*  rere'  ban-quet,  "  rere-ban-ket,  ».  [Eng. 

rere  (2),  a.,  and  banquet.]  A  dessert,  a  supper. 

*  rere'-braoe,  s.      [Fr.   arrierc-brai  :  arriere 

—  behind,  and  bras  =  the  arm.] 

Old  Arm.  :  Armour  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  fonning  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pauldron  and  the  vambrace. 

*  rcre  -  do   main,  "  rero  -  de  -  mayuo,  i. 
[Fr.  arriere  =  behind,  and  main  =  the  hand.] 
A  back-handed  stroke. 

"  I  shall  with  a  rrredtmayne  so  make  them  re- 
bonnd."—  JJall  :  Chroni. 
He:  KiAarttHl.,ta.li, 

*  rere-dor-tonr,  ». 

[Mid.  Eng.  rere  = 
rear  (2),  a.,  and  dor- 
tour.] A  Jakes. 

rcro  -dos,  *rer- 
dos,  *  r  er  e- 
dorse,  *rere- 

dosse,  s,      [Eng. 
rere  (2),  a.,  and  Fr. 
dos  (Lat.  dorsum)  = 
the  back.] 
1.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  fire-back 

(q.v.). 

(2)  The  screen  at 
the  back  of  an  altar. 
It  is  sometimes  com- 


RFREDO9. 
(SalMurf  Catltfdral.1 


posed    of   sculptured  work    in    tabernacles, 
niches,  and  statuary  of  a  very  sumptuous 


character,  and  at  other  times,  of  simple 
painted  wall  decorations  in  geometric  pat- 
terns ;  or  the  wall  is  cut  in  geometric  patterns 
in  reli«f  over  its  surface  p  occasionally  hang- 
ings of  silk  or  tapestry  hung  over  the  wall, 
forming  a  background  to  the  altar  decora- 
tions. • 

(8)  Tbe  screen  in  front  of  the  choir,  on  which 
the  rood  was  displayed. 

(4)  The  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  a  seat. 

(5)  An  open  hearth,  upon  which  fires  were 
lighted,  immediately  under  the  louvre. 

"  Now  haae  we  mante  chtmniea,  and  yet  our  tender. 
lings  coinplitine  of  rheumes,  catarhs,  and  poses.  Then 
had  we  none  but  rrreoasM*.  and  our  heads  did  never 
ake."—  nolinthed  :  Ztescrivt.  q/  England,  bk.  il.  ,  cu.  xir. 

•  2.  Old  Arm.  :  Armour  for  tbe  back. 

rB  rod;  ».    [Hind.] 

Sot.  :  Typha  angustiJbHa,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  the  north-west  of  India  for 
making  mats.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

rere'-flel,  «.    [Fr.  arrUre-Jlef.] 

Scots  Law:  A  fief  held  of  a  superior  feuda- 
tory ;  an  nnder-fief,  held  by  an  under-tenant. 

*  re-rfi-f  me',  ».l    [Pref.  n-,  and  Eng.  re/in* 
(q.v.).]    To  refine  again. 

"  I  nrejlrts  the  court." 
Mattinger  :  Emptror  o/  Ou  Salt,  L  f. 

«re-r6lgn(3'  silent),  Te-ralene,  i'(.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Bug.  reign,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  reign  or 
role  again. 

"  Of  that  streene 
Shall  five  at  Irngth  reniyae." 
Warner  :  Albioru  £nytand,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxxU. 

•  re-re-sf  -er-at-i5d,  o.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
reiterated    (q.v.).]     Reiterated   or    repeated 
again  and  again. 

"  Grant  my  rvreUrafed  wish." 


rcre    mouse,    *  rear'  mouse,   s.     [A.8. 

hrermus,  from  Kreran  —  to  agitate,  and  mug  = 
a  mouse.]    A  bat.    (Prov.) 

"  The  rwremouM  or  bat  .  .  .  bringeth  forth  young 
alive."—  P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ill 

"  re  r8-«81ve',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  rt>- 
solve,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  resolve  a  second  time  ; 
to  form  a  resolution  anew. 

"  Resolves  and  rtrttoteet  ;  then  dies  the  same.  ' 

rouny:  Right  Thuuyhti,  i.  424. 

re-res-t.-tu'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
restitution  (q.v.).]  (See  extract  ) 

"  Krr'iritutirm  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  writ 
of  restitution  before  been  granted,  and  restitution  is 
generally  matter  of  duty  ;  but  rerettitution  is  a  matter 
of  grace.  '—Tomtin*. 

'  rcre'  sup  per,  *  rere  sop  cr,  *  rere- 
soup  er,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  rere  =  rear  (2),  a., 
and  supper.]  A  late  supper,  after  the  meal 
ordinarily  so  called. 

*  rere'  -ward,  a.  &  s.    [REARWARD.] 

*  re-ring',  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ring,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  ring  or  resound  again.    (Soulhcy.) 

•re-rfa'-en,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  riten 
(q.v.).  j  Risen  again  or  anew. 

"  The  sun  of  sweet  content 
Rerim  In  Katie's  eyes." 

Tennyson  ;  Tke  Brook,  16*. 

res,  >.  [Lat.  =  a  thing.]  A  thing,  a  matter, 
a  point,  a  cause  or  action.  (Used  in  sundry 
legal  phrases,  as  res  gestas  =  things  done  ; 
res  judicata  =  a  matter  already  adjudicated 
upon.) 

re  sail',  «.(.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tatt,  T. 
(q.v.).J  To  sail  back. 

"  Thence  swift  retailing  to  my  native  shores." 

.Pope:  Earner  ;  Odyssey  xiiit  »6, 

re-Bale',  ».     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tale  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  second  sale  ;  a  sale  of  what  was  before 
sold  to  the  possessor. 

2.  Sale  at  second  hand. 

"  Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  regal', 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich."—  bacon  :  Kttayt;  <jf  Richet. 

*  res  al  gar,  s.    [REALGAR.] 

re  sa  lute',  r.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  salute, 
v.  (q.v.).] 
L  To  salute  or  greet  again  or  anew. 

"  To  retalute  bis  country  with  bis  tears." 

SfHtkeip.  :  Tittu  Andronictu,  L  t, 

*  2.  To  salute  in  return. 

"  The  priestes  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mas  ; 
Whom  she  saluting  faire.  faire  rtmlntftl  was." 
Spenser:  F.  «..  V  viL  tt. 


fate,  ftt,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«w,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  «jn  =  kw. 


resanite— reseizure 
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re's-  a'-nite,  *•  [After  Don  Pedro  Resano ; 
guff.  -ife(Afitt).] 

Min.  .*  A  massive  olive-green  mineral,  den- 
•ity  2-06.  Compos.:  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
copper  and  iron.  Found  at  Puerto  Kii;o. 

•re-saunt,   *  res -Mitt,   *re-sault,  & 

(Etym.  doubtful.] 
Arch. :  An  ogee. 

*  rcs'-c&t,  v.t,     [Sp.  rescatar.]    To  ransom. 

*'  Reseating  so  many  English  slaves."— HowU: 
Letter*,  bk.  !.,  f  5,  let.  30. 

'rSa'-C&t,  s.  [Sp.  rescate.]  A  ransom,  a 
rescue,  relief. 

"We  must  pay  retcat  four  or  five  pagies  »  man." 
Eiickluyt :  t'oyagei,  ii.  2ii 

*  resceit,  *  recelt,  5.    [RECEIPT.] 

r§-8Clnd',  v.t.     [Fr.  rescinder,   from  Lat.  re- 

acindo  =  to  cut  off,  to  annul  :  re-  =  back,  and 
scindo  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rescindir ;  Ital 
rescindtre.] 

*  1.  To  cat  off,  to  cut  down,  to  reduce. 

"  His  unnecessary  cxpences  are  reactorf**"."— Pryntt*: 
Treachery  *  Ititloyalty,  p.  168.  (App.) 

2.  To  revoke,  to  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  re- 
peal ;  to  vacate,  as  a  law,  an  order,  or  a 
resolution. 

"  The  same  authority  that  appointed  that,  might, 
il  they  please,  rescind  or  alter  It."— Sharp:  Sermon*, 
TOl.  iv.,  Mr.  12. 

rS-sglnd'-^-ble,  a.  [Bng.  rescind;  -abU.} 
Capable  of  being  rescinded,  revoked,  or  an- 
nulled. 

*  re  Bcfnd'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  rescind ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  rescinding  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
scinded ;  rescission. 

re  sclss  ion  (as  as  zh\  *  re-sci-slon,  *. 

[Fr.  rescision,  from  Lat.  rescissionem,  accus. 
of  rescissio,  from  rescissus,  pa.  par.  of  resdndo 
=  to  rescind  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  rescision ;  Ital.  rescis- 
tione.} 

*  1.  The  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  off. 

"  If  any  Infer  raciaion  of  their  estate  to  hav«  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  government*  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  it  followeth  not." — 
Bacon :  Of  an  Soly  War. 

2.  The  act  of  rescinding,  revoking,  annulling, 
Or  abrogating  ;  revocation,  abrogation. 

"  The  law  permit*  not  retention  of  the  bargain."— 
Bj>-  Taylor :  Rule  of  Cotucienc*.  bk.  iv.,  ch,  i,  rule  6. 

*  re-SClS'-sdr-y,  o.     [Lat.  rescissorius,  from 
resctssiw,   pa.    par.   of  resdndo  =  to    rescind 
(q.v.) ;    Fr.   resdsoire ;    Sp.   rescisorio ;    Ital. 
rescissorio.]    Having  the  power  of  rescinding, 
revoking,  or  annulling  ;  revoking,  abrogating. 

"  Tbe  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a 
general  reteittory  act,  annulling  all  the  parliaments 
that  had  been  since  the  year  1633.  —  Burn** :  Own  Time 
fan.  1G61). 

rescissory  action, ». 
Scots  Law:  An  action  whereby  deeds,  Ac., 
are  declared  void. 

*  res-coUS,  ».    [O.  Fr.  rescousse,  rescuse ;  Norm. 

Fr.  reacou8  =  rescued.]  Rescue;  specif.,  the 
setting  at  liberty,  contrary  to  law,  of  a  person 
arrested  by  process  of  law. 

**  And  in  the  retcout  of  this  Palamon 
Tbe  strunge  kiiig  Licurge  is  borne  adoun." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  2.67S. 

*  res  cowe,  v.f.    [RESCUE,  v.] 

•re-scribe',  v.t.     [Lat.  rescrt&o,  from  re-  = 

back,  and  scribo  =  to  write.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

"  Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  reicribct 
or  writes  back  tvleramui,  be  dispenses  with  that  act 

otherwise  \m\*wl\il."—Ayl(ffe :  Parergon, 

2.  To  write  over  again  ;  to  rewrite. 

"  Calling  for  more  paper  to  reteribe  them,  he  showed 
him  the  ditTerence  betwixt  the  ink-box  and  the  sand- 
box."— Bowel, 

*  rS-scrlb'-e'nd-s.-ry,  ».     [Low  Lat.,  from 
rescribo.]    [REBCRIBE.]  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  who  set  a  value   on  indulgences. 
(Goodrich  it  Porter.) 

re  script,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  reserit),  from  Lat. 
rescriptum,  neut.  sing,  of  rescript/*,  pa.  par. 
of  rescribo  =  to  rescribe  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
rtscripto  ;  Ital.  rescritto.) 

1.  The  answer  or  decision  of  an  emperor  or 
pope  when  a  question  of  jurisprudence  was 
officially  and  formally  put  to  them;  hence, 
an  edict,  a  decree. 

"The  retcrifX  from  Rom*  excited  new  subscriptions 
ami  made  the  testimonial  a  success."— Daily 
Feb.  2.  1886. 

•  2.  A  counterpart. 


*  re  -scrip'  -tlou,  ».  [Lat.  rescriptio,  from 
rescriptus,  pa.  par.  of  rescribo  =  to  rescribe 
(q.v.).]  A  writing  back  ;  the  answering  of  a 
letter. 

You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  ID 
."  —  Lovulay  :  LetUrt,  p.  SI. 


*  re'-scrlp'-tlve,    a.      [Eng.    rescript;    -ive.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of  a 
rescript  ;  decisive. 

*  r6-scrip'-tlve-l&  adv.     [Eng.  rescrlptive; 

-ly.]    In  a  rescriptive  manner;  by  rescript. 

*  res'-CU-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    rescu(e);    -able.] 
Capable  of  being  rescued. 

"Everything  under  force  !•  rttouabU  by  my  func- 
tion,"— Qayton. 

res  cue,  *  res  coue,  *  res-cowe,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  rescourre,  from  Low  Lat.  rescutio,  for 
reexcutio,  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  excutio  = 
to  shake  off,  to  drive  away  :  ex-  =  out,  and 
guatio  =  to  shake  ;  Ital.  riscuotere.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  deliver  or  set  free  from 
any  confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil  ; 
to  remove  or  save  from  any  exposure  to  danger 
or  evil. 

"  Aware  that  flight,  tn  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  retcue  them." 

Cowpfr;  The  Castaway. 

2.  Law  :  To  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or 
unlawful  means  out  of  lawful  custody. 

"  In  their  way  thither  they  may  be  retcutd  by  the 
owner.  In  case  the  distress  waa  taken  without  cause,  or 
contrary  to  l»vr."—/Hackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  L 

res'  -one,  *  res  cous,  '  res  couse,  *  res- 
kewj  *.  (O.  Fr.  rescousse,  from  Low  Lat. 
recussa,  for  Lat.  reexcussa  ;  Fr.  recousse;  Ital. 
riscossa.} 

1.  The  act  of  rescuing  ;  the  act  of  delivering 
or  setting  free  from  any  confinement,  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  ;  deliverance  from  danger 
or  evil. 

"  Bnt  bold  Tydides  to  the  rttcu*  goea." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  viil.  12ft. 

2.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  Retrue  Is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  an- 
other  from  an  arrest  or  Imprisonment;  and  It  is 
generally  the  same  offence  In  the  stranger  BO  rescuing, 
as  it  would  have  been  In  a  gaoler  to  have  voluntarily 
permitted  an  escape.  "—Blackiton*  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.. 
ch,  10. 

^1  Rescue  of  distress: 

Law  :  The  taking  away,  against  law,  of  a 
distress  effected. 

*  res'  -cue  -less,  a.     [Eng.   rescue;    -less.} 
Without  rescue. 

"  The  monstrous  king,  that  rescuelette 
To  flying  people  cride." 
Warner  :  Atbiont  England,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xll. 

reV-cu-er,  *res-kew-er,  «.  [Eng.  rw- 
cu(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  rescues, 

"  He  is  the  retcuer  of  the  cows  (the  clouds),  whose 
milk  is  to  refresh  the  earth."—  Cox  ;  Introd.  to  Myth- 
oloffy,  p.  84. 

*  res-ciis-see',  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  rescous  =  res- 

cue ;  Eng.  suff.  -ee.] 

Law  :  One  who  is  rescued  from  lawful 
custody. 

*  re's-cus-sor',  ».     [Mid.  Eng.  rescous  =  res- 

cue ;  Eng.  suff.  -or.] 

Law  :  One  who  rescues  a  person  or  thing 
from  lawful  custody. 

re-seal',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seal,  v.]  To 
seal  again.  Used  spec,  of  the  sealing  a  second 
time  of  a  writ  to  continue  it  or  divest  it  of 
some  irregularity. 

re'-searoh',  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  search 
(q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  recerche;  FT.  recherche.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  inquiring  dili- 
gently and  carefully  into  any  subject,  facts,  or 
principles  ;  diligent  inquiry  or  investigation  ; 
laborious  or  continued  search  after  truth. 

"  And  still  their  long  ret«arcA«f  met  in  this 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  refeL" 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  86. 

2.  Music:  An  extemporaneous  performance 
on  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing themes  or  subjects  in  the  piece  to  which 
It  serves  as  prelude  are  suggested  and  em- 
ployed. 


h',t>.l.  [Fr. 

1.  To  search  again  ;  to  examine  or  investi- 
gate anew. 

2.  To  search  or  examine  into  diligently  and 
carefully  ;  to  make  a  diligent  and  laborious 
investigation  into. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  research,  with 
some  diligence,  the  several  passages  of  the  said  juur- 
vey:'-Rtl*quia>  Wottonianm.  p.  213. 


re  scar9h  er,  *.  [Eng.  research,  T.  ;  -<r.] 
One  who  researches  ;  one  engaged  in  or  given 
up  to  research. 

"  The    professional    lecturer    and    pretended    r«- 
r/—  Athtneeum.  April  S.  IBM,  p.  4SO. 


* re-search'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  research; 
Full  of  research  ;  making  research  ;  inquisi- 
tive. 

re-seat',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seat  (q.v  ).] 

1.  To  seat  again ;  to  place  again  in  a  seat. 

"  Speak,  what  will  you  adventure  tj  reteat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne  T  " 

Uryden:  Spanith  Friar,  T. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  anew  with  seata ' 
as,  To  reseat  a  church. 

*  re-Sect',  v.t.  [Lat.  resectus,  pa.  par.  of  reseco 
=  to  cut  off :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  seco  =  to 
cut.]  To  cut  or  pare  off. 

*re-S^ct,  a.     (lAt.  resectus.}     [RESECT,  •.] 

Cut  off. 

"  But  gire  them  durance  when  they  are  retect 
From  organized  corporeitie." 
More  :Jtong  of  thi.Soul,  pt.  It,  bk.  i.,  c.  It.,  s.  *«. 

re-sec'- tion,  ».  [Lat.  resectio,  from  resectus, 
pa.  par.  of  reseco.]  [RESECT,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring 
off. 

2.  Surg. :  The  removal  of  the  articular  ex- 
tremity of  a  bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
in  a  false  articulation. 

rS-se-da,  ».    [Lat] 

Bot. :  Mignonette ;  the  typical  genus  of  R«- 
sedaceae.  Flowers  in  racemes. 
Calyx  irregular,  mostly  laci- 
niated ;  stamens  ten  to  forty. 
Ovary  sessile  or  stalked,  one- 
celled,  opening  at  the  top; 
stigmas  three  to  four.  From 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Known  specie*,  twenty-six. 
Reseda  odorata  is  the  Mig- 
nonette, a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  but  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  on  account  i 
of  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  The  French  name 
Mignonette,  signifying  Little 
Darling,  is  now  its  common 
name  everywhere.  B.  Phy- 
teuma  is  eaten  as  a  kitchen 
vegetable  in  Greece.  K.  Lvr 
teola  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

re's-e-da'-cS-W,  *.  pL  [Lat.  resed(a);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceos.] 

Bot. :  Weldworta,  or  Resedads ;  an  order 
of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  alliance  Cistales. 
Herbs,  rarely  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  minute  gland-like  stipules.  Flowers 
in  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  many-parted; 
petals  broad,  fleshy  plates  with  lacerated 
appendages  at  the  back,  unequal.  Stamens 
definite ;  ovary  three-lobed,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded,  usually  with  three  to  six  parietal  pla- 
centae ;  stigmas  three,  glandular,  sessile.  Fruit 
dry  and  membranous,  or  succulent  ;  seed* 
several,  reniform.  Closelyakin  to  Capparida- 
cese.  Mostly  from  the  north  temperate  part 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  a  few  species 
are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cali- 
fornia. Known  genera  six ;  species  forty-one. 
(Lindley.)  Species  twenty.  (Sir  /.  Hooker.) 

res' -e -dad,  s.     [Lat.  resed(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Resedacece.    (Lindley,) 

re-seek',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seek  (q.v.).] 
To  seek  again. 

re-seize',  *  re  seazc,  *  re  -seise',  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  seize  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  seize  again  or  a  second  time  ;  to  retake. 

"  Whereupon  they  reteited  those  castles  for  their 
•afety."— Prynne  :  Soteraiyne  Power,  pt.  it,  p.  IB. 

2.  To  put  in  possession  of  again  ;  to  rein. 
state.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45.) 

H.  Law :  To  take  possession  of,  as  of  lands 
and  tenements  which  have  been  disseized. 

*  re-selz'-er,  *.  [Eng.  reseix(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  seizes  again. 

re-selz'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seizure 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  seizing  again;  a  second 
seizure. 

"  I  moTed  to  have  a  reieiatre  of  the  lands  of  George 
More,  a  relapne.i  recusant,  a  fugitive,  and  a  practising 
traytor."—  Bacon  :  Letter  to  Cecil. 


b&fi, 


-clan    -ti&n 


p6St,  J<fiH  ;  oat,  9ell,  choma,  fhin,  bench  ;  go,  gem  ;  thta,  t&te  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^Kt.    ph  =  t 
tion,    sion  --  shun  ;    tlon,  -fion  =  xhfin.    -clous,  -ttona,  -sioua  =  shua.    -We,  -die.  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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*  re -sell',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  «K(Q.v.).]  | 
To  sell  again  or  a  second  time. 

*  re'-yem'-bla-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Capable  or 
admitting  of  being  compared  ;  comparable. 

H  For  man  of  smile  raw 
Is  to  »ii  angell  ret*mbl»tXe, 

Gtnoer:  0.  A.    (Prol.) 

re-sem'  blan9e,    *  re  sem  blaunce,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  resemblance.]    [REUEXBLK.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  resembling  or 
being  like  ;  likeness,  similitude  ;  similarity 
either  of  external  form  or  of  qualities. 

"  To  do  good  Is  to  become  most  like  to  God.  It  Is 
that  which  ol  all  othor  qualities  givtw  us  the  rctem- 
b!in\c«oi  Ii  is  nature  and  perfection.  —  .S/iurp.  -Herman*, 
ToL  i.,  ser.  3. 

2,  That  which  resembles  or  is  like  some- 
thing else ;  a  likeness,  a  similitude,  a  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Then  beau  tie,  which  was  made  to  represent 
Ike  great  Cr**U>ur  •  own  retemt>la,nce  blight." 

tipenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  TliL  XL 

*  3.  Likelihood,  probability. 

"  What  likelihood  is  thatT  not  retemblanm.  but  a 
ctrtaiuty."— AoAefp. .'  feature  for  Jfenture,  Iv.  2. 

*  re-$exn  -blant,  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  «- 
lembler  =  to  resemble  (q.v.).]      Resembling  ; 
exhibiting  resemblance. 

"  To  whiche  all  other  by  degrees 
Of  the  u  i  flailed  ben  accordant, 
And  so  through  kind*  rwsmMMa* 

Hover :  0.  A*,  rr. 

re'-se'm'-ble,  v.t.  &  i  [O.  Fr.  resembler  (Fr. 
re&seiiMcr),  from  re-  —  again,  and  aembler  =  to 
seem,  to  resemble,  from  Lat.  nimUo,  simulo  = 
to  imitate,  to  copy ;  similis  =  like ;  Sp.  re- 
sembUtr;  Ital.  risembrare,  rasaembrare,} 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  Imitate,  to  counterfeit,  to  copy. 

"The  rusticity  tn  clowns  that  he  f  Aristophanes] 
rcsrmbieth  Is  not  natural.1'—/'.  Holland:  Plutarch, 

2.  To  be  like  ;  to  have  likeness  or  similarity 
to,  HI  form,  figure,  or  qualities 

"  If  we  are  like  yon  In  the  rest,  we  will  retmbit  you 
In  that"— Shaketf). :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iii.  1. 

*  3.  To  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to 
compare,  to  liken. 

"  Th1  other,  al  yclad  in  garment!  light. 
He  did  reeemoie  to  his  lady  bright." 

Sfenter :  F.  V-.  HI.  z.  Xt 

*  B.  Intrant.:  To  be  suitable,  flt,  or  proper. 

"  Goo,]  nations  still  must  be  uialuuiu'd  with  good. 
As  bodies  uourisbed  with  retembling  food." 

ftryden  :  Poem  on  the  Coronation,  78. 

TS-sem'-bler,  *.    [Eng.  resemble);  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  resembles. 

"  He  would  have  the  name  to  eat  the  retemblert  of 
man's  voice."—/*.  Holland.  Plinie,  bk.  i.,  ch,  U. 

Tfi-sem  -b?Jng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESEMBLE.] 

*  re  sem  -bling-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  resembling ; 
-ly.\    In  a  resembling  manner;  so  as  to  re- 
semble ;  similarly. 

"  Our  creed  proclaims  him  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  the  angel  that  holdn  the  book,  in  the  Itovela- 
tlotu,  describes  him  retembliHijlv."— Boyle  ;  tforkt,  ii. 
401 

*  re  sem'-In-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
aminate  (q.v.).]    To  propagate  again  ;  to  pro- 
duce again  by  seed. 

"  Concerning  lt«  [Phosnlx]  generation,  that  without 
all  conjunction  it  begets  and  rtir»tinatei  It  »eli.  '— 
Browns:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  re-send',   v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Bng.  tend 
(q.v.).]    To  send  again  or  back. 

"  I  sent  to  her,  bv  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  rettnd." 

Shateep.  :  A  lit  Well  that  Knd»  Welt,  iiL  6. 

rS  sent',  v.t.  &.  i.    [O.  Fr.  resentir  (Fr.  res«Tt- 
tir)  =  (1)  to  be  sensible  of  a  thing  ;  (_>  to  re- 
sent :  re-  =  again,  and  sentir  =  to  feel,  from  Let. 
tentio;  Sp.  &  Port,  resentir;  ItaL  risenlire.} 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  scent  again,  to  scent. 

"  Perchance,  a«  voHnrea  are  anid  to  smell  the  earth  1. 
ness  of  a  dying  corpse,  no  the  bird  of  prey  [the  evil 
spirit  whom  the  writer  supposes  to  have  personated 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxviil.  14)1  resented  a  worse  tliau 
earthly  aavor  In  the  soul  ot  Saul,  as  evidence  of  his 
death  at  liaud."— fuller:  The  Profane  State,  bk.  v. 
eh.  iv. 

*  2.  To  have  a  feeling  of  what  has  been 
done  to  us  ;  to  be  sensible  of;  to  have  a  per- 
ception of;  to  perceive. 

"  For  by  my  touch  alone  that  you  retent 
What  object*  yield  delight,  what  discontent." 
Beaumont :  Psyche,  iv.  166. 

*  3.  To  feel  sensibly ;  to  be  affected  by. 

"  Many  here  shrink  In  tln-tr  shoulder*,  and  are  very 
•ensihle  of  hit  departure,  and  the  lady  infanta  rfientt 
It  more  than  any. ' — Soieeil :  Lettert,  bk.  i.  let.  2». 


4.  To  take  ill  ;  to  tike  or  consider  as  an 
injury,  insult,  or  affront  ;  to  be  provoked  by  ; 
to  show  an^er  or  displeasure  at  anything  by 
words  or  acts. 

*  Otepa  which  Lewis  re~nt*4  as  mortal  injuries."— 
Jfacaulaj/  :  HUt.  t'ny.,  ch.  ii. 

*  5.  To  give  back  to  the  senses  or  feeling  ; 
to  return. 

"  Where  does  the  pleasant  air  rttent  a  sweeter  heath  T  " 
Drayton. 

*  B.  Intransitive  ; 

1.  To  have  a  certain  flavour  ;  to  savour. 

"  Vesseli  full  of  traditionary  pottage,  retenting  of 
the  w.M  fuunt  of  huiiwu  invention."—  t'uUtr:  t'itgah 
Sight,  bk.  iii.  ch.  L 

2.  To  be  indignant,  to  feel  resentment. 

"  To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  reeenttny  son." 

J  '../*:  Homer;  Iliad  vUL  4H. 

re'-$e'nt'-«'r,  *.     [Eng.  resent;  -er.} 

*  1.  One  who  takes  anything  well  or  111. 

2.  One  who  resents  or  feels  injuries  or  af- 
fronts deeply. 

"The  Earl  [of  Essex)  WM  the  worst  philosopher, 
belug  a  great  retenter,  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the 
leart  dlagrace."—  ReliyuUe  Wottoniaru*,  p.  176. 

re-s6nf  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  resefti  ;  -fuJXfr]  Full  of 
resentment  ;  inclined  or  apt  to  resent. 
"  Mot  but  hi*  suul,  retentful  aa  humane. 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  offending  train." 
Pope  ;  Homer  ;  OrffUMy  x\iL  m 

r*5-5*3nf-fftl-iy;  adv.     [Eng.  resentful;   -ly.] 
In  a  resentful  manner  ;  with  resentment. 


,  *  res-sent  I  ment,  «. 
[O.  Fr.]    Resentment. 

"  This  king  might  have  rtientiment 

And  will  f  avenge  him  uf  this  Injury.* 

lhini.l  :  CiaU  Wart,  IT. 

re  s^nt  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESENT.] 

Ing  1*.  <^»-     [Eng.   resenting;  Jy.] 
1.  With  deep  sense,  feeling,  or  perception. 


*'  Xnr  can  I  secure  myaelf  from  seeming  deficient 
to  him  that  more.  rt*cntingly  considers  the  useful  utm 
of  that  treatise,"—  Mort:  PhU.  Writiiigt  |U«n.  Fref.). 

2.  With  resentment  ;  resentfully. 

*  rtS-ydxtt-fve,  a.    [Eng.  resent;  -ive.]   Quick 
or  ready  to  resent  ;  resentful. 

"  Instant  from  the  keeti  retentive  north  .  .  . 

The  guardian  army  came." 

Thornton  ;  Liberty,  Iv.  1,016. 

*  re  sent  less,  a.  [Eng.  raent;  -lev.]  With- 
out resentment. 

"  Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  Uugbt  thee  this  rttentleu  pmrt," 

Scott:  UrU»i  <tf  TrUrmain,  (L  ti. 

re-sent'-  ment,  JL     [Fr.  retserUiment.}    [RE- 
SENT.! 

*  L  A  feeling  again  of  what  has  been  done 
to  us,   without  its  being  implied  that   the 
emotion  is  that  of  anger  ;  perception,  feeling, 
conception. 

"  Sadness  does  111  some  case*  becom*  a  Christian,  as 
being  an  index  of  »  ...  wise,  proper  reeentment  of 
things."  —  J.  Taylor;  Sermon  23,  pt.lt 

*  2.  The  taking  of  a  thing,  well  or  ill  ;  a 
taking  well  ;  a  strong  feeling  or  perception  of 
good  ;  gratitude. 

"  That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express  an 
affectionate  rftentment  of  our  obligation  to  him."  — 
Barrow  :  Sennotu,  vol  L,  scr.  •. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  resenting  ;  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  resents  an  injury,  affront,  &e.  ; 
a  deep  sense  of  injury,  accompanied  with 
anger  ;  strong  displeasure  or  anger. 

"  Retentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh." 

Scott  :  Lorn  of  On  ItUt,  i.  9. 

*  res'-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  reseratut,  pa.  par.  of 
reaero  :  re-  —  back,  and  sero  —  to  fasten  with  a 
bolt,  to  bar.J  To  unlock,  to  open. 

"Th*  rrtenitiiiff  operation  of  subUmAta."—  Boyle: 
irorkt,  11L  J9. 

*  re-serV-ance,  «.     [Lat.  rctervans,  pr.  par. 

of  reservo  =  to  reserve  (q.v.).]    Reservation. 

**  The  retervftnre  of  oar  right*  and  titles."—  Burnet  : 
Accord*,  rol.  ii..  bk.  1.,  No.  60. 

res-er-va'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lot  re- 
tervatio,   from    Lat.    reservatus,    pa.   par.    of 
re$eroo  =  to  resei-ve  (q.v.);  Sp.  reservation; 
Ital.  riservaziane.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back  ; 
reserve;  the  concealment  or  keeping  back  of 
something  from  disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding. 

When  a  landed  e*t*te  Is  sold  with  a  retena&m  of 


3.  That  which   is  reserved,  kept  back,  01 
withheld ;    something  not  expressed  or  dis- 
closed, er  nut  yiveu  up  or  brought  forward. 

**  Ev"n  then  ah«  cries,  the  marring*  vow 
A  maut&l  rrterealioit  niu>t  allow  " 

Dry<ien  .  Jutenal,  sat,  rt 

4.  A  tract  of  public  land  reserved  for  schools, 
the  use  of  Indians,  Ac.    Largo  tracts,  equalling 
mime  of  the  original  states  in  «iinn'n-ii)HH,  have 
been  set  atide  as  Reservations  tor  Indian  tribe* 
in  the  Weet. 

5.  The  state  of  being  treasured  up,  or  kept 
In  store ;  custody,  reserve. 

"  He  wilfd  me. 

In  heedfufst  reservation,  to  bmtow  them 
As  Iiotes."  Hhaketp. :  Ail'*  Wtll,  L  m. 

II.  Law :  A  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument 
by  which  something  is  reserved,  not  conceded 
or  granted  ;  a  proviso. 

T  (1)  Mental  Reservation:  [  M  ENTAIL-BBS  EB- 
VATION]. 

(2)  Papal  Reservation  ; 

Church  Hist. :  A  practice  Introduced  by 
John  XXII.  and  continued  by  Clement  VI. 
and  Gregory  XL,  of  reserving  to  the  Uoly  See 
the  power  of  electing  bishops,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  several 
cities.  Reservations  were  aboUshed  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  March  25,  1430. 

(3)  Reservation  of  the  Kvchartst  : 
Ecdesiol.  A  Church  Hint.:  The  practice  In 

the  Roman  and  Greek  Communion  of  reserv- 
ing the  Kucharittt  for  the  nick.  Among  the 
Latins  it  is  also  reserved  for  Exposition  and 
the  adoration  of  the  people,  and  for  Benedic- 
tion. The  reserved  Eucharist  is  kept  in  a 
tabernacle  (q.v.),  usually  on  the  high  altar,  but 
in  some  churches  in  a  side  chapel.  The  Greeks 
reserve  the  Eucharist  in  a  place  behind  the 
altar,  called  artophorion.  lu  both  communions 
a  light  is  kept  burning  before  the  place  in 
which  the  Eucharist  is  reserved.  In  the 
English  Prayer-Book  there  is  a  rubric  direct- 
ing that  if  any  of  the  consecrated  elements 
remain,  "the  priest  and  such  other  of  the 
communicants  as  he  shall  then  call  unto  him, 
shall  immediately  after  the  blessing,  reve- 
rently eat  and  drink  the  same."  Fn  some 
Ritualistic  Churches,  however,  the  Eucharist 
is  reserved,  and  a  lamp  kept  burning  before 
it.  In  such  cases  those  passing  the  altar 
genuflect.  There  has  been  no  decision  on  the 
subject  by  the  Law  Courts. 

•  ri-^erv'-a-tlve,  a.   [Eng.  reserve);  -ative.] 

Tending  to  reserve  or  keep ;  reserving,  keeping. 

•  ri-yerr'-B-tW-^,  t.      [Low  Lat  reeerva- 
torium,    from    Lat.    rcservatus,    pa.    par.    of 
reservo  =  to  reserve  (q.v.).  ]    A  place  in  which 
things  are  reserved  or  kept ;  a  reservoir. 

"  They  might  well  be  the  retervatoriet  where  Pliny 
says  that  camels  do  a  lone  time  keep  the  water  which 
they  drink."— Jtey :  Vnthe  Creation,  pt.  ii.,  |  *, 

re-yerve',  v.t.  [Fr.  reserver,  from  Lat.  reservo 
=  to  keep  back  :  re-  •=  back,  and  servo  —  to 
keep;  Sp.  &  Fort,  reservar;  Ital.  riservare.} 

1.  To  keep  back  for  future  use;  to  keep  in 
store ;  to  withhold  from  present  use  ;  to  keep 
back  for  a  time;  to  keep  or  retain  for  some 
special  use  or  person.    (Genesis  xxvii.  36.) 

•  2.  To  guard  ;  to  keep  safe  ;  to  preserve. 

"  This  Li  the  person  I  b*ve  reterved  alive." 

bhaketp.  '  Measure  for  Menture,  T. 

*  3.  To  make  an  exception  of ;  to  except* 

"This  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  rettrvet 
the  abstinence  from  blood."— Bp.  Hartley :  Sermont, 
roL  ii.,  ser.  22. 

re-serve',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  reserva;  ItaL 
riserva,  riserba.}  [RESERVE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

V.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding;  reservation. 

2.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or 
retained  for  future  use  or  disposal. 

"  The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  tamps,  carried 
likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  coutiuual 
»upj>ly  "—  TUlotion. 

3.  Something  kept  back  or  withheld  in  tit* 
mind  from  disclosure  ;  a  reservation. 

"  However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  Is  still  with  certain  reseroet  and  deviations, 
aud  with  a  salvo  to  nil  own  private  Judgment"— 
AtUHton :  Freeholder. 

4.  The  habit  of  keeping  back  or  restraining 
the  feelings  ;  self-imposed  restraint  in  speak- 
ing or  acting  ;  closeness  or  caution  in  speaki  ng 
or  acting  ;  caution  or  coldness  towards  others. 

"Who  come*  when  caird.  and  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reterve,  aud  listens  with  upplMiw." 

Cottper:  Retirement,  ML 


i&te,  fit,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  h$r.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  »ir,  marine ;  *6,  pot» 
or.  wore,  woXt;  work,  wh*>,  son ;  muts,  cub,  cure,  unite,  CUT,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a j  qu  =  kw. 
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5.  An  exception  or  reservation  ;  anything 
axcepted. 

«  As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  momen 

^ft3* 


•6.  Prohibition. 
U.  Technically: 

1  Bank.  :   That  proportion  of  the  capita 
which  is  kept  in  hand  to  meet  average  liabili- 
ties, and  which  is  therefore  not  employed  in 
discounts  or  loans. 

H  Gold  retenc:  A  fund  maintained  by  tho 
TJ  S  Treasury  to  insure  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes  on  demand.  It  must  consist  of  gold  ;  anil 
although  the  amount  is  not  prescribed  by 
LtuteT  $100,000,1100  has  been  tacitly  accepted 
as  a  safe  minimum. 

2  CoMco-print.  :  A  method  of  cahco-pnnt- 
toK  in  which  the  white  cloth  is  impressed  with 
figures  in  resist  paste,  and  is  afterwards  sub- 
jected first  to  a  cold  dye,  as  the  radigovat, 
ind  then  to  a  hot  dye-bath,  the  effect  being 
the   production    of    while    or   colored   spots 
upon  a  blue  ground.  Called  also  Besist-style. 

3.  Law  :  The  same  as  RESERVATION  (q.v.). 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  body  of  troops  kept  for  »ny  emer- 
ncy ;  that  portion  of  an  army  drawn  up  for 
ttle  which  is  reserved  to  support  the  other 
lines  as  occasion  requires. 


ge 
ba 


(2)  Formerly  applied  to  any  troops  that 
ould  be  improvised  for  service  if  the  field 

armies  were  destroyed.  Now  it  refers  rather 
to  those  soldiers  who,  after  having  enlisted 
for  a  certain  period  of  service,  have  been  a 
certain  time  -with  the  colors,  and  then  have 
been  passed  Into  the  Reserve,  in  which  they 
are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the 
colors  until  their  full  period  of  enlistment 
lias  expired.  (English.) 

(3)  Militia  forces,  such  as  our  National  Guard 
(qv  )  and  Naval  Reserves  (q.v.),  which  may 
be  called  upon  to  reinforce  the  regular  Army 
and  Navy  when  necessary. 

(4)  A  magazine  of  warlike  stores  situated 
between  an  army  and  its  base  of  operations. 

6.  Theol.  :  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret.  (See 
note  F  to  Neuman'a  ApoL,  ed.  1873.)  [DISCI- 
PLINE, «.,  H  (1).] 

reserve-forces,  s.  pL  .European  : 
Mil.  :  Those  troops  which,  by  the  terms  of 
their  engagement  with  the  State,  compulsory 
or  otherwise,  are  liable  to  be  at  once  recalled 
to  the  field  army  in  case  of  war.  In  Germany 
the  men  serve  three  years  In  the  active  army 
and  four  in  the  reserve  ;  in  France,  four  years 
In  the  army  reserve  and  five  years  in  the 
territorial  or  home  service  reserve.  In  Eng- 
land the  reserves  are  composed  of  the  Army 
reserve,  that  is,  of  men  enlisted  for  twelve 

Sears,  who  have  only  passed  a  portion  of  that 
me  with  the  colors,  and  of  the  Militia  reserve 
who  have  agreed  to  serve  in  the  army  if  called 
out  for  duty.    In  the  United  States  the  state 
militia  act  as  a  reserve. 

reserve-materials,  «.  pi. 

Sot.  :  Materials  held  in  reserve  by  ft  plant 
till  required  at  some  particular  part  of  the 
organism.  When  not  immediately  needed. 
assimilated  substances  are  transported  to 
reservoirs  of  reserve  materials.  (Thome.) 

rfi-s  erved',  ;«.  par.  &  a.    [RESERVE,  «.  J 

A.  As  fa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adji'ctive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Kept  back  or  retained  for  another  or  for 
future  use  ;  retained. 

2.  Marked  by  reserve  ;  backward  in  com- 
municating one's  thoughts  ;  cold,  distant  ;  not 
open  or  free  ;  shy. 

II.  Her.:  Contrary  to  the  usual  way  and 
position. 

reserved-cases,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Theol.  :  Certain  sins,  the  power  to 
absolve  from  which  is  reserved  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical superior,  as  the  ordinary  of  a 
diocese,  a  prelate  of  a  religious  order,  or  the 
Pope,  so  that  ordinary  confessors  cannot  deal 
with  them.  The  sin  may  also  have  an  ecclesi- 
astical censure  attached  to  it,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  reserved  to  the  Pope. 
Only  those  cases  are  reserved  where  tlie  sins 
ftre  grievous,  external,  certain,  and  complete 
in  their  kind.  In  English  and  American 
dioceses  very  few  cases  are  reserved,  and  those 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 


reserved-list, «. 

Naval :  A  list  of  officers  on  half-pay,  and 
removed  from  active  service,  but  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  event  of  there 
being  an  insufficient  number  of  officers  ou  the 
active  list. 

reserved-power,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  reservation  made  in  deeds, 
settlements,  &c.  Reserved  powers  are  of 
different  sorts,  as  a  reserved-power  of  burdening 
a  property,  a  reserved-power  to  revoke  or  recall 
a  settlement  or  other  deed. 

re'-serv'-Sd  IJ;  adv.  [Eng.  reserved ;  -ly.]  In 
a  reserved  manner  ;  with  reserve  ;  not  openly, 
freely,  or  frankly ;  cautiously,  coldly. 

"  I  charge  you  bear  yourself  rfifrvtdlir  to  him." 

Hryden:  Temptit,  la 

rS-serV-e'd-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  reserved;  -not.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reserved  ;  want 
of  openness  or  frankness;  reserve,  caution, 
closeness. 

••  Where  Is  that  ancient  seriousness  and  rn*r*td- 
neu)"— sharp:  Sermoru.  vol.  li.,  ser.  1. 

rSs-er-vee',  t.    [Eng.  reserve);  -«.] 

lam :  One  to  whom  anythiug  is  reserved. 

rS-serv'-er,  «.  [Eng.  reurv(e);  •*"•]  One 
who  or  that  which  reserves. 

"  I  »m  no  renfrter  of  my  good  will  till  the  tort"— 
WaUon :  Jtomaint,  p.  170. 

re'-serv'-lst,  s.     [Eng.   reserve);  -ist.]    A 
soldier  belonging  to  the  reserve. 

"  To  discharge  the  reierputi  from  the  colon™  u  toon 
as  practicable.'— /JaU»  TtUi/raph,  Oct.  J7,  1x2. 

res'  er-volr  (olr  as  war),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Low Lat.  rcservatmum  =  a  reservatory  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept  in  store  ; 
specif.,  a  pond  or  artificial  lake  where  water 
Is  collected  and  stored  for  use  when  wanted, 
as  to  supply  a  city  or  canal,  drive  a  mill,  or 
the  like. 

"  The  vast  r'trrvoir,  in  seasons  of  drought  {for  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  immoderate  rains  aud  drought  the 
climate  was  liable)  supplied  the  city  aud  the  adjacent 
country  with  water."— Bp.  Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  11.. 
ser.  29. 

2.  An  attachment  to  a  stove  or  range  to  hold 
hot  water. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacles for  the  peculiar  juices  of  plants. 

•J  Common  Reservoir : 

Elect. :  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  earth,  because  the  electricity  of  all  bodies, 
not  insulated,  tends  to  pass  to  it. 

re-set  (1),  s.    [RKSKT  (1),  ».] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  resetting. 
2.  Print. :  Matter  set  up  over  again. 

rS-set  (2),  ».  [Fr.  noette  =  receiving ;  O.  Pr. 
recept  =  a  retreat] 

1.  Abode. 

2.  The  act  of  harboring,  as  an  outlaw  or 
criminal. 

3.  The  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 

re-set'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  set  again  :  as.  To  reset  a 
diamond. 

2.  Print. :  To  set  up  again,  as  a  page  of 
matter. 

re-set'  (2),  v.t.    [RESET  (2),  •.] 

Scots  Law:  To  receive  anil  harbor,  as  an  out- 
law or  criminal ;  to  receive,  as  stolen  goods. 

re-sSt-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reset  (1),  v. ;  -atle.] 
Capable  of  being  reset. 

re-set- ter  (IX  «.  [Eng.  ruet  (1),  T. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  resets  or  replaces. 

rS-set'-ter  (2), «.    [Eng.  reset  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

Scots  Law :  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  one 
who  harbors  an  outlaw  or  criminal. 

re-sSt'-tle,  v.t.  *  «.     [Pret  «-  and  Eng. 
stttle,  V.  (q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  settle  again. 

"  To  restore  or  to  resettle  men  In  their  Just  lights." — 
Waterland :  Wort™.  Till.  (61. 

2.  To  install  again,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  settle  or  be  installed,  as 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  second  time. 


re-sef-tle-ment,  ».    [Eng.  mettle;  -mtnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling,  composing,  or  arrang- 
ing again. 

••  A    full    nHlttoment   of   lordship   and    propriety 
through  the  realm."—  Wftten  :  Remains.  p.  103. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  or  colonizing  again  or 
anew. 

"  In  their  resettlement  In  the  holy  land."—  Bp.  Son. 
ley:  8ermtn».  vol.  i  ,  ser.  8. 

3.  The  act  of  installing,  as  a  minister  of  the) 
gospel,  a  second  time. 

4.  The  state  of  settling  or  subsiding  again. 

"  Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and 
after  a  resettlement,  they  rack  it."—  Mortimer. 

re-shape',  v.t.     [Pr»f-  re-,  and  Eng.  shape,  V. 
(q.v.).]    To  shape  or  give  form  to  anew. 

"  It  Is  a  scene  that  the  darkness  enables  the  fancy  to 
rethai*."—  Unity  Tawnf*.  June  H.  leW. 


*  re-share',  v.t     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  share,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  share  again. 

"  Lusting  to  resftatrt 
Hix  sonne."  buries  :  Mierotcmtos,  p.  •*• 

re-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ship,  v. 
(q.v.)r)  To  ship  again  ;  to  put  ou  board  a 
ship  a  second  time  ;  to  ship  what  has  been 
conveyed  by  water  or  imported. 

re  ship'-ment,  >.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug.  thip- 
meiU  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reshipplng  ;  the  shipping  for 
exportation  that  which  has  been  imported. 

2.  That  which  is  reshipped. 

*  re  -81-01190,  s.  ;RESIANT.]  Residence,  abode. 

"The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out  of 
his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adventurer*. 
which  had  a  reliance  in  Antwerp,  to  return.'  —  6ac*n  : 
Bmry  VII.,  p.  180. 

re'-si-ant,    *  re-se-ant,    "re-sl-aunt, 

0.  £•.    [Fr.  reseant,  resseant,  from  Lat.  resi- 
dentem,  accus.  of  residens=  resident  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Residing,  dwelling  ;  present  in 
a  place. 

"  Any  Englishman  reliant  In  that  countrey."— 
Backluyt:  Voyagm.  L  478. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 

resiant-rolls,  «.  pi. 

Law:  Rolls  containing  the  names  of  the 
resiants  or  residents  in  a  tithing,  &c.,  which. 
were  called  over  by  the  steward  ou  holding  a 
court-lee  t. 


re-side',  v.l.    [Fr.  raider,  from  Lat 
to  remain  behind,  to  reside  :  «-=  back,  and 
sctlto  =  to  sit  ;  Sp.  residir  ;  Ital.  risedere.  ] 

1.  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a  length  of 
time  ;  to  have  one's  home  or  settled  abode  ; 
to  abide  continuously  or  for  a   lengthened 
period. 

•'  How  can  Cod  with  such  reifcfa  I  * 

Milton:  P.  i.,  TIL  Mi. 

2.  To  abide  or  be  inherent  in,  as  a  quality  ; 
to  inhere. 

"  I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosome  to  retide." 

Sen  Jtnuon  :  Xpigram  75. 

'  3.  To  stay,  to  wait. 

"Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  ntidei.' 

Pop*  :  lltmer  ;  Odyuey  L  387. 

•4.  To  sink  ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  settle,  as  liquors. 

reV-I-denee,  s.  [Fr.,  from  resident  =  resident 
(q.v.);  Sp.  .fc  Port,  residencia;  Ital.  retiderjia, 
residenza.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
\.  The  act  or  state  of  residing,  abiding,  or 
dwelling  in  a  place  for  a  length  of  time. 

"  The  connection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school 
did  not  terminate  with  his  reiident*."~Mac<iulav  : 
Sin.  Kng.,  ch.  Tiii. 

2.  A  remaining  or  continuing  where  one's 
duties  lie  ;  specif.,  the  continuing  of  a  parson 
or  incumbent  in  his  benelice.  (Opposed  to 
non-residence.)  [II.] 

8.  An  abode  or  dwelling-place  ;  specif.,  the 
place  where  a  person  resides  or  dwells  per- 
manently or  for  a  continuance  of  time  ;  one's 
home,  dwelling,  or  abode. 

"Assuming,  therefore,  that  every  departed  soul  has 
ite  place  of  reriitence.  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose. if  revelation  were  silent  on  the  subject,  that  a 
common  mansion  is  provided  for  thmu  all,  their 
nature  being  similar."—  Bp.  Horttey  :  Sermont.  vol.  ii., 
ser.  20. 

*  i.  That  in  which  anything  rests  or  abide* 
permanently. 

••  Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  reiid*»c*.  aud  medicine  power." 

•SMA-w/j.  :  liameo  i  Juliet,  li.  S. 

*  5.  A  falling  or  subsiding  to  the  bottom  ; 


,  bo^;  p6Ut,  J6wl;  oat,  oell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thla,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^lst,    -Ing. 
-otan. -tian  -  Shan,    -tion,  -elon  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhfin.    -oions,  -tlous,  -clous  =  shiLs.    -We, -die,  ic.  -  bel,  deL 
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residency— resilition 


that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liquors  ; 
the  residuum  of  a  body  after  any  destructive 
Operation. 

"  Separation  Is  wrought  by  weight,  M  In  the  ordinary 
residence  or  settlement  of  liquors."  —  Bacon:  Nat. 
Silt..  |  S03. 

II.  Law  :  Residence  for  at  least  five  years 
within  the  United  states,  and  one  year  within 
a  particular  state  or  territory  \&  necessary 
before  an  alien  can  be  made  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  The  time  of  residence  within 
a  district  to  give  one  the  privelege  of  voting 
in  that  district,  differs  In  the  different 
states. 

res  I-  den-  9y,  «.  [Bng.  residence);  -y.] 
The  official  residence  of  a  British  Resident  at 
the  court  of  a  native  prince  in  India. 

"We  steam  slowly  along,  put  the  BitgtUb  Reft- 
dency."—  Scrioner'i  Jtttffiuine,  fitpL,  1977,  p.  ML 

res   1  dent,    *  res-y-dent,  a.  &  s.     [Fr., 

pr.  par.  of  resider  =  to  reside  (q.v.);  8p.  & 
Port,  resident*;  Ital.  residente,  risedenU.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a  residence,  abode,  or  dwelling  ; 
dwelling  ;  having  a  seat  or  abode. 

"  Hatb  mo  long  been  retident  in  France." 

ShaXetp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  «. 

•1  Fixed,  firm. 

'•The  watery  pavement.  U  not  stable  and  rmtdfnt 
tike  a  rock."  —  Jer.  Taylor, 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  permanently 
Or  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  place  ;  a  resider. 

2.  The  minister  or  agent  of  a  state  residing 
at  a  foreign  court.    He  is  of  a  rank  inferior  to 
an  ambassador, 

"The  Burmese  Qovernraent  is  prepared  to  receive 
another  resident  on  the  same  looting."  —  Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Nov.  12,  1886. 

*  IL  law  :  A  tenant  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
ride  on  his  lord's  land,  and  not  to  depart  from 
the  same. 

*  rfcy-i-dent-or,  *.  [Eng.  resident;  -«r.J  One 
who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

res  i  den  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  resident  ; 
>ial.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  residence  or 
residents. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  residence  ;  containing 
a  residence. 

"The  farm  attached  to  Mr.  Howard's  residential 
•State.  —  Daily  Teleyraph,  Aug.  IS,  18S6, 

•res  i  den-tiar-y   (ti  as  sh).     *  res  i 
den  si-or-y,  a.  &  *.    [Low  Lat  residen- 

tiarius.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  keeping  residence. 

"  Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelite*  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guardian."— 
.If  or*. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  resident    (Cokridge.) 
2.  Ecdes.  :  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  cer- 
tain residence  ;  a  canon-residentiary  (q.v.). 

"  Last  of  al  came  the  queen  of  Paul*,  with  their 
rf'idmtiarits,  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  aJilwU 
following  after  In  their  pontincalibus."—  Fox;  Acte*, 
p.  976. 

«reyinle^-ttar-y^Wp(Ua9Sh),*.  [Eng. 
residentiary  ;  -ship,]  The  position  or  office  of 

a  residentiary. 

"  A  midentiaryihip  in  the  church  of  Lincoln."  — 
Wood  :  fatti  Oxon.,  voL  L  (J, 


'  res  I  dent-ship,  *.  [Eng.  resident  ;  -ship.] 
The  functions  or  dignity  of  a  resident;  the 
office  or  position  of  a  resident. 

"  The  retidtntihip  at  London  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh."—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.,  ToL  i.  (Hook,) 

"  rS-sid'-er,  t.    [Eng.  residue);  -«r.]    One  who 

resides  ;  a  resident 

"We  being  persons  of  considerable  estates  In  the 
kingdom,  and  retidvrt  therein.  "—Swift:  Adtertitement 
againtt  Wood, 


,  a.  &  ».  [Lat  residuus  =  remain- 
ing, from  resideo  =  to  remain,  to  reside  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  residue  ;  remaining  after  a  part  has  been 
taken  away  or  dealt  with. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

Math.  :  An  expression  which  gives  the  re- 
mainder of  a  subtraction,  as  a  —  6. 

residual  air,  *. 

Physiol.  :  Air  still  remaining  in  the  longs 
after  the  most  forcible  expiration. 


residual  analysis,  «. 

Math.  :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  pro- 
ceeds by  taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in 
two  different  states,  and  then  expressing  the 
relation  between  this  difference  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  corresponding  states  of  the 
variable. 

residual  charge,  *. 

Elect.  :  Electric  residue.     [RESIDUE,  %) 
residual  figure,  s. 
Geom.  :  The  figure  remaining  after  subtract- 
ing a  less  from  a  greater  figure. 

residual-magnetism,  *.    [REMANENT- 

MAQXETiaM.] 

residual-quantity.  *. 

Alg.  ;  A  binomial  connected  by  the  sign  — 
(minus)  ;  as,  a  —  6,  a  —  v*~  ,  &a 

residual-root,  «. 

Alg.  :  The  root  of  a  residual  quantity  ;  as, 


rS-aid'-u-a-ry,  o.  [Lat  residuus.]  [RESI- 
DUE.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  residue  or  a  part 
remaining  ;  forming  a  residue  or  portion  not 
dealt  with. 

residuary-devisee,  s. 

Law  :  The  person  named  tn  the  will  who  is 
to  take  all  the  real  property  remaining  over 
above  the  other  devises. 

residuary  -gum,  *.  Candle-pitch  or 
chandler's  gum. 

residuary-legatee,  t. 

Law  :  The  legatee  to  whom  Is  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  goods  and  personal  estate  after 
deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

"  When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  an  dis- 
charged. the  surplus  or  retiduum.  must  be  paid  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will"— 
OlacJutone  :  Comment.,  ok.  li..  ch.  Si. 

res'-i-due,  "  res  i-  dew,  $.  [Fr.  residut 
from  Lat.  residuum,  neut  sing,  of  residuus  = 
remaining,  from  resideo  =  to  remain,  to  reside 
(q.v.)  ;  8p.  &  Ital.  residua.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  That  which  remains  over 
after  a  part  is  taken,  removed,  destroyed,  or 
dealt  with  in  any  way  ;   that  which  is  left 
over  ;  the  remainder,  the  rest 

"  The  retidue  of  the  elders  which  ware  carried  away 
oaptivea,"—  Jeremiah  xxix.  L 

2.  Law:  That  which  remains  over  of  a  testa* 
tor's  estate  after  payment  of  all  debts  and 
legacies. 

t  Electric  residue  :  (See  extract). 

"When  a  [Leydenl  Jar  baa  been  discharged  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  it  exhibits  a  second 
charge,  which  is  called  the  electric  rettdue,"—Oanot  : 
Phyiict  (ed.  Atkiruon),  f  768. 

*  re  sld'-u-ous,  a.    [Lat  retiduw.]    (RESI- 

DUE.]   Remaining  over  ;  residual. 

r6  sld'-u-um,  s.    [Lat,  neut  sing,  of  re- 
siduus.]   [RESIDUE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  LU.  :  That  which  is  left  over  after  any 
process  of  separation  or  purification  ;   that 
which  remains  after  treatment  in  some  way  ; 
a  residue. 

2.  Fig.  :   The   vilest   and    most  worthless 
part  of  a  people  ;  the  scum  or  dregs  of  society. 

II.  The  same  as  RESIDUE  (q.v.). 

*  re  siege',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Pr.  stige=.* 
seat]    To  seat  again,  to  reseat,,  to  reinstate. 

rS-sign'  (g  silent)  (1),  're  signe,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  resigner,  from  Lat.  resigno  =  to  unseal,  to 
annul,  to  resign  ;  lit  =  to  sign  back  or  again  : 
re-  =  back,  and  signo  =  to  seal,  to  mark  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  resignar  ;  Ital.  risegnare.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  assign  back  ;  to  give  back  or  return 
formally  ;  to  give  up. 

"  The  card  [nail  .  .  .  was  compelled  even  with  his 
owne  good  will  to  resign*  his  chauitcellorsuip."— 
Tyti't>iH  :  Worket,  p.  374. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  give  or 
hand  over. 

"  Willingly  rrtignrd  unto  him  the  honour  to 
command  the  whole  camp."—  Worth  .-  Plutarch,  p.  €59. 

3.  To  commit,  to  entrust,  to  hand  over. 

"  And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleep* 
At  wisdom's  Kate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resign*  hei  charge."  Hilton  :  P.  L,,  111.  «88. 

4.  To  withdraw  from,  to  yield  in,  to  give 
up,  to  renounce  :  as,  To  resign  a  claim. 


*  5.  To  entrust,  to  consign,  to  commit  t* 
the  care  of. 

6.  To  yield  or  commit  in  confidence;  to 
submif,  particularly  to  Providence. 

"  What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  In  all 
things  resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Qodl"— 
Tillotsoa. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up  a  commission, 
office,  charge,  post,  or  duty ;  to  retire,  to 
abdicate. 

re-sign'  (g  silent)  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sign,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  sign  again. 

*  re-sign    (g    silent),   «.      [RESIOW   (IX   «.] 
Resignation. 

"  And  you  have  galn'd  more.  In  a  royal  brother, 
Than  you  coum  loee  by  your  rerign  of  Eplre." 

Btaum.  4  /Vet  :  Coronation,  IT.  L 

*  re-81gn'-al  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  resign  (IX 
v. ;  -al.\    The  act  of  resigning  ;  resignation. 

"  Upon  his  resignal  of  the  go veruru out."— Sander. 
•on:  front*,  11.830. 

res-ig  nant,  o.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Concealed.     Ap- 
plied to  a  lion's  tail. 

*  re  sign  -ant  (a  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  re$ign(Y),  v.;-ant.] 
A  resigner.    (Hacket :  Life 
Of  Williams,  ii.  27.) 

rgste-na-tion,«.    [Fr.;        **sioN.jrT. 
Sp.  resignation.]    [RESIGN  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  resigning,  giving  up,  or  re- 
nouncing, as  a  claim,  office,  place,  possession, 
or  charge. 

"  »ean*rl( 

blshoprick  by  dentil,  bydej 
to  either  the  kiii{ 
m*nt..  bk.  L.  ch.  2 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resigned  or 
submissive  ;  unresisting  and  submissive acqui* 
escence  ;  quiet  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
without  discontent  or  murmuring. 

"  In  reti<jn<itiun  to  abide 
The  shock."  tt'ordnoorth  :  White  Dot,  tr. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  form  by  which  a  vassal 
returns  a  feu  into  the  hands  of  a  superior. 

re-signed'  (g  silent),  pa,  par.  &  a.  [Rssicnr 
(1),  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Surrendered,  given  up,  relinquished. 

2.  Full  of  resignation  ;  quietly  submissive, 
patient 

"  Rttigrid  to  lire,  prepar'd  to  die." 

Pupe ;  To  Mr.  Thonuu  Southern. 

r6  sign'-Sd-ly (.7  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  resigned; 
'•I;/-]  In  a  resigned  manner;  submissively; 
with  resignation. 


'  i>eaiiertec  and  prebends  may  become  Told,  like  a 
.  ihoprick  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  ret^f  nation 
to  either  the  king  or  the  bishop.  "—Blaeiitont :  Com- 


re-sign-ee'  (g  silent), 

-ee.} 


[Eng.  resign  (1),  T.  ; 


Law  :  The  person   to   whom  anything  la 
resigned. 

r8  -sign'  --or  (g  silent),  $.  [Eng.  resign  (IX  T.  5 
•er.}  One  who  resigns. 

*  re-sign'-mSnt  (g  silent),   *re-slgne- 
ment,  *.    [Eng.  resign  (1),  v.  ;  -ment.]    Th* 
act  of  resigning  ;  resignation. 

"  That  here  I  am,  by  his  command  to  cure  ye. 
Nay  more,  (or  ever,  by  his  full  rcgignment." 

Beaum.  <t  net.  :  Motuieur  Thomat,  tli  L 

*  re-sile',  v.i.     [Lat  resUio  =  to  leap  back  : 
re-—  back,    and    saZio  =  to  leap.]     To  start 
back  ;  to  spring  back  ;  to  retreat  shrink,  or 
fly  from  a  purpose. 

»  re  sir  I  en9e,  *  rS-sU'-I-en-c^,  s.    [Eng. 

resilien(t);  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  resilient  ;  the  act  or  state  of  leaping, 
starting,  or  springing  back  ;  the  act  of  re- 
bounding ;  elasticity. 

"  The  common  retiliency  of  the   mind  from  on* 
extreme  to  another.'  —  Johnton  ;  Rambler,  No,  lift. 

re-stt'-J-ent,  a.  [Lat  resiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
resUio  =  to  leap  back,  to  resile  (q.v.).]  In- 
clined to  start,  spring,  or  leap  back  ;  leaping 
or  starting  back  ;  rebounding. 

rd-sil-i-5m'-f$-t«r,  ».  A  device  for  testing 
or  exhibiting  the  resiliency  of  pneumatic  tires. 

*  re-si-li'-tlon,   ».      [RESILE.]     The   act  of 
starting,  leaping,  or  springing  back  ;  resilience. 


JEate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  vrhd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ja,ce  =  e;ey  =  *;an  =  lew. 


resin— resistlessneas 
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re's  in,  r5s'-In,  s.     [Fr.  resine,  from  Lat 
nsina,  from  Gr.  ptirirq  (rhefine).] 

Chem.  (PL). :  A  widely  distributed  class  of 
vegetable  substances,  characterized  by  being 
Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  to  different  degrees 
In  alcohol,  ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbons, 
softening  or  melting  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  burning  with  a 
smoky  luminous  name.  In  the  crude  con- 
dition they  form  amorphous  masses,  having 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  are  either  neutral  or 
acid.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
1.  Exuding  spontaneously  from  plants,  or  from  inci. 
•ions  in  the  sterns  and  brandies,  as  benzoin. 

I    Oxidised   fuasll  reslu.  occurring  in  beds  of  coal, 
lignite  Ac    as  umber,  coloretin.  Ac. 

i  Re'.ins  extracted  from  plant*  by  alcohol,  as  the 
resins  of  angelica  root,  Ac. 

Some  are  employed  in  medicine,  others  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes,  sealing-wax,  and 
similar  substances.  [RosiN,  *.] 

1  Resin  of  CaranaisfromBursernocMminafa; 
Eesin  of  Cnumia  from  Idea  ambrosiaca  ;  Resin 
of  Guaiacum  is  from  Guiacum  officinale ;  Resin 
of  Hemp,  a  resin  which  exudes  from  hemp  m 
India,  but  not  in  Europe;  Hesin  of  Jalap  is 
obtained  from  jalap  (q.v.),  Resin  of  Podo- 
phyllum  from  Podophyllum,  and  resin  of 
Bcammony  from  Scammony,  by  means  of  rec- 
tified spirit. 
resin-bush,  s. 

Bat. :  Euryops  spedasissimui,  a  South  African 
composite  plant  akin  to  Senecio.     It  is  named 
from  a  gummy  exudation  often  seen  on  the 
•tern  and  leaves. 
resin-gland,  s. 

But. :  A  single  cell,  or  a  small  group  of  cells, 
iecreting  or  containing  resin. 

resin-passage,  s. 

Bot  •  A  receptacle  for  resin  extending  to  a 
considerable  length  through  the  parenchyma. 
Found  in  the  Couiferaj. 

resin-soap,  «. 

Chem. :  A  soft  soap  prepared  by  dissolving 
an  acid  resin  in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  m 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. 

r6s-ln-a'-ceous  (oe  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  resin- 
uceus,  from  resina  =  resin.]  Having  the 
quality  or  nature  of  resin  ;  resinous. 

rSs-In-a-ptt'-aC,  a.    [Eng.  resin;  Lat  p(etas)- 
U(es),  and  Eng.  surf,  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 
resinapitic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystallizable  acid  resin,  obtained, 
together  with  other  products,  from  the  root  of 
Tustilago  Petasites.  (Watts.) 

res'-in  ate,  s.    [Eng.  resin;  -ate.} 

Chem.  (PL) :  A  general  name  for  the  salts  of 
the  acids  obtained  from  turpentine,  viz.,  the 
iylvates,  the  pinates,  and  the  pimarates. 
Their  general  formulae  are,  CaoHooMOa,  and 
C«H5eM"04. 

rSs'-in-ein,  r8s'-in-one,  ».  [Eng.  resin; 
•tin,  -one.] 

Chem.  •  Fremy's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon 
'  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony. 

rSs-In-ir-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  resina  =  resin  ; 
fero  =-  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.)  Producing,  bearing,  or  yielding  resin. 

rS-sIn-i-fi-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  resina  —  re- 
sin, and  facia  =  to  make.)  The  act  or  process 
of  treating  with  resin. 

rS  sin  i-form,  a.  [Lat.  resina  =  resin,  and 
forma  =  form.)  Having  the  form  of  resin. 

•  re  sink ,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sink, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  sink  again. 

" J.  brake  my  vow  and  me  retuncke  In  sinne." 

Damet:  ilate't  Sacrifice,  p.  29. 

rSs-ltv-6-,  pref.  [RESIN.]  Connected  with,  or 
pertaining  to  resin. 

resino  electric,  o.  Capable  of  being 
negatively  electrilied,  in  the  same  manner  as 
amber  and  other  resins. 

res  in  old,  a.  [Lat  resina)  =  resin,  and  Gr. 
tloof  (etdos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Resembling 
resin. 


rSs'-In-one, 

res'  in-ous,  a.     [Fr.  risinr.vx,  from  resine  = 
resin ;  Lat.  resinoms.]     Pertaining  to  or  re- 


sembling resin ;  of  the  nature  of  resin  ;  pre- 
pared or  obtained  from  resin  ;  like  resin. 

"  Something  of  a  gummons  or  rainmu  nature."— 
Ilvyle  :  Workt,  V.  G'J. 

resinous  -  electricity,   «.    [NEOATIVE- 

ELECrHICITY.] 

rSs'-ln-OUS-ly,  odt>.  [Eng.  resinous;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  resinous  body ;  hy  means  of 
resin  :  as,  resinously  electrified. 

res'  In-ofis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  resinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resinous. 

rSs'-in-y,  a.  [Eng.  resin;  •*.]  Like  resin; 
resinous. 

*  rSs-i-pls'-cen9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  resi- 
piscenlia,  from  resipiscens,  pr.  par.  of  resipisco 
—  to  recover  one's  senses  ;  incept,  of  resipio  = 
to  savour,  to  taste  well :  re-  =  again,  and 
sapio  =  to  taste,  to  have  taste,  sense,  or 
discernment.]  Wisdom  after  the  fact ;  change 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind  ;  repentance. 

re  slst',  s.    [RESIST,  ».] 

1.  Dyeing:   A  material  applied  to  cotton 
cloth  to  prevent  the  action  of  a  mordant  or 
colour  on  those  portions  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  pattern. 

2.  Calm-dyeing  :  The  process  by  which  the 
resist-style  is  effected.    [RESERVE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

resist  -paste,  s.  The  paste  used  in  resist- 
style. 

resist  style,  s.  The  method  of  calico- 
printing,  also  known  as  Reserve  (q.v.). 

resist- work,  ».  Calico  with  a  blue 
ground  and  white  patches  or  spots. 

resist',  *  r  e-syst,  •  r e  syste,  v.t.&i.  [Fr. 
resister,  from  Lat.  resisto  =  to  stand  back,  to 
withstand  :  re-  =  back,  and  sisto  =  to  make  to 
stand,  to  set ;  sto  =  to  itaud  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  re- 
sistir;  Ital.  resistere.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  against ;  to  withstand  so  as  not 
to  be  moved  or  impressed  by  ;  to  counteract, 
as  a  force  by  inertia  or  reaction  ;  to  oppose. 

••  Neither  keen 
Nor  «olid  might  reeia  that  edge." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  SJS. 

2.  To   act   in   opposition   to ;    to   oppose 
actively  ;  to  strive  against ;  to  endeavour  to 
defeat  or  frustrate. 

"Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  7  For  who  hath  refitted 
his  will?  "— Romant  ix.  19. 

•  3.  To  baffle,  to  disappoint. 

••  Ood  retitleth  the  prond.  but  glreth  grac«  to  th« 
humble."— Jatnei  iv.  6. 

•  4.  To  be  distasteful  or  disagreeable  to ;  to 
offend. 

"  By  JOT«,  I  wonder,  that  is  Mug  of  thought*, 
These  oates  rout  me.  «l.e  but  thought  upon. 

Shaketp. :  Periclet,  ll.  8. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 

"  All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and  who  refttt. 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance." 

Shakcsp-  •'  Coriolamu,  iv.  8. 

re-slst'-ance,  *  rS-sIsf-ence,  *re  -syst- 
ens,  s.  [0.  Fr.  resilience  (Fr.  resistance), 
from  Lat.  resistfns,  pr.  par.  of  resisto  —  to  resist 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port  resistencia, ;  Ital.  resistema; 
Low  Lat.  resistentia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  resisting ;  opposi- 
tion.   Resistance  may  be  either  active  or  pas- 
sive :  active,  as  in  the  exertion  of  force  to 
stop,  repel,  defeat,  or  counteract  progress, 
motion,  or  design  ;  passive,  as  that  of  a  fixed 
body  which  interrupts  or  stops  the  passage  of 
a  moving  body. 

"  Retiitance  is  Justifiable  to  the  person  of  the  prince 
when  the  being  of  the  stJVte  is  endangered."—  lilach- 
ttone :  Comment.,  bk.  i,  ch.  7. 

2.  EUct. :  The  opposition  offered  by  any 
conductor  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.    [OHM.] 

3.  Physics :  A  power  by  which  motion  or  a 
tendency  to  motion  in  any  body  is  impeded. 
If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  a  beam  which 
bears  it  up,  the  force  which  does  so  is  the 
resistance  opposed  to    its    further   descent. 
The  resistance  of  the  water,  which  is  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  a  cork,  causes  the  latter 
to  keep  the  surface  instead  of  sinking  to  the 
bottom.    The  resistance  of  the  air  impedes 
the  movement  of  a  projectile. 

^1  (1)  Solid  of  least  resistance: 
Meek. :  A  solid  of  such  a  form  as  to  experi- 
ence, in  moving  in  a  fluid,  less  resistance  than 


any  other  solid,  having  the  same  base,  length, 
and  volume ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
stationary,  to  offer  the  least  interruption  to  the 
progress  of  that  fluid.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  the  best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship ;  in  the 
latter,  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

(2)  Unit  of  resistance:  [OHM]. 

resistance  box,  s. 

Teleg. :  An  inelosing-box  fora  resistance-coil. 

resistance  coil,  >. 

Elect. :  A  coil  introduced  into  a  circuit  to 
increase  the  resistance.  It  is  usually  made  of 
German  silver. 

resistance-force,  s.  [RESISTINO-TOKCE.] 

re  sist  ant,  *  rS-f Ist'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
resistens,  pr.  par.  of  resisto  =  to  resist  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  resistant ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  resistente.} 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Making  or  offering  resistance ; 
resisting. 

"The  retittant  position  of  Savonarola. "—6.  Eliot: 
Somola,  ch.  Iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  resists. 

"  According  to  the  decrees  of  power  in  the  agent  and 
retittant,  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered.  —Pear- 
Ion  :  On  tile  Creed,  art.  vi. 

re-sist'-er,  s.     [Eng.  resist,  v. ;  •«•.]     One 

who  resists,  opposes,  or  withstands. 

•'  Rebels  and  retutert  against  God  his  ordinance  and 
Christian  pietie."— /"WE  :  Aclet.  p.  168. 

*  re-fist' -fill,  a.  [Eng.  resist ;  -fitUf).}  Making 
much  resistance ;  resisting  vigorously. 

rS-sist-I-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  resistible;  -toy.) 
L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 
capability  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or  with- 
stood. 


"  It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil.  meet- 
Ing  with  the  raiaibilUg  of  this  sumcier' "•-• 

one  resists  it."— ffammond. 


cieut  grace,  that 


2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  resist- 
ance. 

"Whether  the  resistibility  of  his  reason  did  not 
equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction."—  Brovme  : 
Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

rg-slst'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  resist,  V.  ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  resisted  ;  that  may  or  can  be 
resisted. 

"This,  though  potent,  yet  is  in  Its  own  nature 
t- 


•rS-sIsf-I-ble-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  resistible; 

•ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 

resistibility. 
re-sist'-I-bly,  adv.    [Eng.   resistible)  ;  -iy.J 

In  a  resistible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  resisted. 

re-sist'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESIST,  «.] 
resisting  force,  s. 

Physics  :  Any  force  offering  resistance  to 
the  motion  or  pressure  of  a  body. 

resisting  medium,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Any  substance  which  resists 
the'  passage  of  a  body  through  it. 

2  Astron.  :  An  inconceivably  thin  medium 
believed  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  producing  other  phenomena  ; 
ether  (q.v.). 

re-sist'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  resisting;  -ly.] 
So  us  to  resist  ;  with  resistance  or  opposition. 

"  Doth  not  he.  that  lyueth  after  such  sorte.  retittini- 
Iv  deuie  Christ,  his  mouth  sayeth  not  agaynst  him. 
but  hys  life  doth."-  Udal  :  \  John  11. 

*re-slst'-lve,a.  [Eng.  resisf.v.  ;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  to  resist  ;  capable  of  resisting. 

"  Kelittlte  'gainst  the  sun.  the  rain,  or  wind." 

Ben  Jonum  :  Sejanus.  L  L 

re-slst'-less,  »re-slst-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
resist,  v.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or 
withstood;  irresistible. 

"  O'er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  retittleu  way/ 

«2  Incapable  of  resistance  ;  powerless  to 
resist  ;  helpless  ;  without  resistance. 

"  AVitVtew,  tame, 
Am  I  to  be  burned  up!"  Keatl. 

re-slst'-less-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  resistless;  -ly.\ 
1.  In  a  resistless  manner  ;  irresistibly. 
*  2.  Without  resistance  ;  passively. 

"Submit  raiitleuls  to  the  apathy  that  clogged  heart 
and  limb."—  C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxiu. 

re  slst'  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  resistless  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistless  or 
irresistible. 


bSU,  b6y;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9nln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?lst.    ph  -  L 
-clan, -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  nilon  =  shun ; -tion. -slon  =  zhon.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  _  Del.  d< 
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resmooth— resolve 


•  re-smobth,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  smooth, 
v.  (q.v.)O  To  make  smooth  again  ;  to  smooth 
out. 

"  That  loot-print  upon  sand, 
Which  old  -recurring  wavea  of  pnJadiM 

*  to  nothing.*     Tvnnyton:  Princtt*.  lit  tU. 


re-sold',  pit.  par.  or  a.    [RES&LL.] 

*  re-s6T-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  wWer, 
v.  (q.v.)-J  To  solder  again  ;  to  make  whole 
again  ;  to  rejoin. 

re>  6-lu  ble,  o.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
rt'solvnj,  melted,  or  dissolved. 

••Ummatelyre^wttalnt^aspeciallty  of  modulation 
or  rhytbui."—  Karl*  .  J'hUoton,  f  649. 

re's'-o'-lu-ble-ne'sa,  s.  [Eng.  resoluble; 
'ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resoluble. 

"  Which  argo.es  the  r*alubl*n*u  at  their  constitu- 
tion."— BoyU  :  »'oriu,  ill  338. 

reV  -o-lute,  a.  A  *.  [Lat.  resolutus,  pa.  par. 
of  resolvo  —  to  untie,  to  resolve  (q.v.);  Fr. 
rwoto  ;  8p.  resotuto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Haviug  a  fixed  purpose  ;  determined  ; 
constant  in  pursuing  an  object  ;  linn,  stern. 

"Able  and  retoiuto  Chief  of  the  State,"—  JVacawtay  : 
Silt.  Kng..  ch,  zv. 

*  2.  Convinced,  satisfied,  certain. 

*  3.  Convincing,  satisfying. 

"  I  [Luther)  h*ue  gloen  rwottcf*  answere  to  the  Ant, 
in  the  which  I  \>eni*t."—fox:  Act«t,  ix  776. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A   resolute   or  determined   person  ;  a 
desperado. 

"  Young  Fortinbraa  .  . 

Hath  in  the  skirts  ofNorway,  here  and  th«tt 
Sbark'd  op  *  list  of  lawlaea  rt*ol*te*.- 

Shaketp.  :  ffamlM,  L  L 

2.  Redelivery,  repayment. 

"  And  ye  shall  enqu  ire  of  the  yearly  rMoIufat.  deduc- 
and   iMiieuienta    going   forth  of   the  •ame,"  - 


.  [Bng. 

resolute  ;  -ly.]      In  a  resolute  or  determined 

manner  ;  with  fixed  or  determined  purpose  or 

perseverance  ;    firmly,    constantly,   steadily  ; 

with  unshaken  firmness  of  purpose. 

"  Retvlutrly  here  through  their  thick  squadron*  hew'd 

Her  way.  Drayton  :  Poly-OUnon,  s.  IS. 

r6f'-6  luto  ne*S,  *.  [Eng.  resolute;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolute  ;  firm- 
ness of  purpose  ;  determination.  ;  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

"  From  whom  no  retoltttgnai,  much  let*  obstinacy, 
can  be  expected."—  Boyl*  :  Workt,  T.  300. 

res  6  lu  tion,  *  res-o  lu  -cl-on,  *.     [Fr. 

resolution,  from  Lat.  resolutionem,  accua.  of 
resolutiot  from  resolutus,  pa.  par.  of  resolvo  = 
to  resolve  (q.v.);  Sp.  resolucwn  ;  Ital.  resolu- 
sione,  risoluffione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolv- 
ing, or  separating  the  component  parts  of  a 
body,  as  by  chemical  means. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  which 
compose  a  complex  idea. 

"Though  witty  men,  by  analytical  resolution,  bare 
ehymlcally  extracted  *n  artificial  logiak  oat  of  all 
their  actions.  "—tf<tf«;  Ori-j.  of  Mankind. 

3.  The  act  of  resolving  or  unravelling  an 
intricate,  perplexing,  or  difficult  proposition  ; 

explication. 

"  The  unravelling-  and  rctoJutionot  the  difficulties, 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action."  —  Dryden. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  resolved 
or  dissolved  ;  solution,  dissolution. 

"  In  the  hot  spring!  of  extreme  cold  conn  trie*,  the 
first  heat*  are  unsunerable,  which  proceed  out  of  the 
rmolutto*  of  humidity  congealed."—  Digby. 

*  5.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relaxed  ; 
relaxation. 

"  The  retention  and  languor  ensuing."  —  Browne. 
ITOttd.} 

*  6.  Tlie  determination  or  decision  of  a  cause 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  judgment. 

"  Nor  have,  we  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  ]u- 
dlclal  revolution*,  which  might  occasion  such  altera- 
tion*, "-ffafc;  Ortff.tf  Mankind. 

*  7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
settled  in  opinion  ;  freedom  from  doubt  ;  con- 
viction, certainty. 

"I  would  unatAte  mywlf,  to  be  In  a  doe  resolution.  " 
Stuik«*p.  :  Lear,  i.  a. 

8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
determined  ;  a  fixed  or  settled  purpose  or 
determination  of  mind. 

"  Your  retoluttnn  cannot  hold." 

.  :   Winter'  t  TaU,  IT.  4. 


9.  The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  acting 
with  fixed  purpose  ;  determination  ;  fixedness 
of  purpose  ;  firmness,  resoluteness. 

"  How  terrible  in  constant  reiolution." 

ShaJtfip  ;  Henry  V..  11.  4. 

10.  A  formal  decision  or  determination  of  a 
legislative  or  corporate  body,  or  of  a  meeting 
or  any  association  of  individuals  ;   a  formal 
proposition  brought  before  a  public  body  or 
meeting  for  discussion  and  adoption. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  A  solemn  judgment  or  decision. 

(2)  The  revocation  of  a  contract.  (Wkarton.) 

2.  Mathematics; 

(1)  The  operation  of  separating  any  expres- 
sion into  factors;  that  is,  tlie  operation  of 
finding  two  or  more  expressions  such,  that 
their  product  is  equal  to  the  gtveii  expression. 

(2)  The  same  as  SOLUTION  (q.v.). 

3.  Med. :  The  passing  away,  without  suppu- 
ration, of  a  tumour  or  of  inflammation. 

4.  Music :  The  process  of  relieving  disson- 
ance by  succeeding  consonance.    (Grow.) 

U  (1)  Resolution  of  an  equation :  The  same 
as  Reduction  of  an  equation. 

(2)  Resolution  of  forces  or  of  motion  ; 

AfecA. :  The  dividing  of  any  single  force  or 
motion  into  two  or  more  others,  which,  acting 
in  different  directions,  shall  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  given  motion  or  force.  Let  A  D 
represent  a  force ;  draw  any  c 
parallelogram  A  B  D  c,  hav- 
ing A  D  as  a  diagonal ;  then 
by  the  Parallelogram  of 
Forces  (q.v.),  tlie  force  r*- 

E resented  by  A  D  is  equiva- 
snt  to  two  forces  repre- 
sented by  A  B  and  A  c  respectively.  And  since 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms  can  be 
drawn,  having  a  given  line  for  their  diagonal, 
any  force  can  be  resolved  Into  two  others  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Similarly,  if 
three  forces  act  upon  a  point,  and  their  resul- 
tant be  required,  find  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  them ;  the  composition  of  this  resultant 
with  the  third  force  will  give  the  resultant  of 
the  three  given  forces.  In  like  manner,  the 
resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  upon 
a  point  may  be  found. 

(3)  Resolution  of  a  nebula: 

Astron. :  The  exhibition,  by  means  of  a 
very  powerful  telescope,  that  tlie  diffused 
light  nf  a  nebula  is  really  that  of  a  multitude 
of  exceedingly  distant  stars. 

H  The  nebulffi.as  ordinarily  aeen,  are  cloudy 
patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  usually  seen 
only  in  telescopes  of  considerable  power.  Still 
more  powerful  telescopes  have  "resolved"  many 
of  them  into  clusters  of  stars.  It  was  for  a  time 
maintained  that  all  nebulae  were  thus  resolv- 
able, and  that  merely  an  increased  telescopic 
power  was  necessary  to  prove  that  only  stare  and 
planets  existed  in  the  heavens.  The  use  of  the 
spectroscope  (q.v.)  has  disproved  tbis  theory, 
and  made  it  evident  that  actual  nebula-  exist, 
star  stuff  made  up  of  vapor  or  meteoric 
clusters  from  which  solar  bodies  will  perhaps 
eventually  emerge. 

"  rSs-o-lu -tlon-er,  *.  [Bng.  naobttitm;  *tr.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  joins  in  a  resolu- 
tion or  declaration. 

"A  great  division  followed  In  the  kirk;  thoM  who 

adhered  to  theae  resolutions  were  called  the  publick 
retoluti<m*rt."—Burnet :  ffitt.  Own  Time.  bk.  C 

2.  Church  Hist. :  When  the  Scotch,  having 
Induced  Charles  II.  to  take  the  Covenant,  and 
crowned  him  king,  had  been  severely  defeated 
at  Dunltar  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (Sept.  3,  1650), 
their  Parliament  abolished  a  certain  Act  of 
Classes  which  prevented  many  royalists  enter- 
ing the  army.    The  larger  section  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  approved  of  the  step  on  account 
of  the  emergency,  a  smaller  but  zealous  party 
disapproved  ;    the  former  were  called  Reso- 
lutioners,  the   latter  Protesters.     Cromwell 
supported  the  latter.    The  sufferings  through 
which  both  passed  after  the  Restoration  in 
1600  again  fused  them  Into  one. 

*  rStj-o-lu'-tlon  i«t,  ».  [Eng.  resolution; 
~ist.}  One  who  makes  a  resolution. 

rey-6-lu-tive,  a.  [Fr.  risolutif;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  resolutivo.]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  to  resolve,  dissolve,  or  relax. 

"  The  Mhea  of  the  void  shels  only  alone  without  the 
•nails  mixed  with  wax  are  of  arrWurfMauddtocutieiit 
(acultie. "-A  Hollaml;  Plinie,  bk.  ux..  oh.  vili. 


r<&$-6-IU'-t6r-#,  a.  [Fr.  rholutoire,  from 
Lat.  resolulus.]  [RESOLUTE.!  (See  compound.) 

resolntory-condition,  9. 

Law  :  A  condition  the  accomplishment  of 
which  revokes  a  prior  obligation.  (Wharton,) 

tRESOLUTIVE-COMDITIOK.] 

rc-fSlv-a.-'blT-X-ty,  «.  [Eng.  resolve  ;  -ability.} 
The  quality,  property,  or  state  of  being  re- 
solvable ;  resolvableness,  resolubility. 

re  ^olV-a-ble,  u.     [Eng.  resolv(e);  •able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  inth 
its  constituent  part;  decomposable,  resoluble. 

"  An  the  serum  of  the  blood  Is  reiolvable  by  a  email 
beat,  a  grt-aUr  heat  coagulate*,  to  aa  to  turn  It  horny 
like  parchment"  —  Arbuthtwt. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reduced  Into  first  prin- 
ciples. 

"They  are  ultimately  rMoZ»aM*  Into  Infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness."  —  Waterland  :  Workt,  v.  44L 

3.  Capable  of  being  recognized  as  constituent 
parts. 

4.  Capable   of  being    solved;   capable  of 
solution. 

"  The  eflect  U  wonderful  In  all.  and  the  causes  best 
retnlvablf  from  observations  made  In  the  countries 
themselre*."—  flrowrw:  Vulgar  Xrrottrt. 

re-fdlV-a-ble-nSs*.  *.  [Eng.  resolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality,  property,  or  state  of 
being  resolvable  ;  resolvability. 

re-fdlve',  v.t.  A  i.  [Lat.  resolvo  =  to  untie,  to 
loosen,  to  melt:  re-=again,  and  «oit»=*to 
loosen;  O.  Fr.  resoldre  ;  Fr.  rexoudre;  Sp.  re- 
solver;  Ital.  resolvere,  riwlvert.} 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  separate  the  component  or  constituent 
parts  of  ;  to  reduce  to  constituent  elements  ; 
to  break  up  into  component  parts. 

*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  Oh.  that  this  too  too  solid  fleah  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  retolve  iUelf  into  a  dew." 

ShaJtnp.  :  ffaml*.  L  1 

3.  To  separate,  as  the  parts  which  compost 
a  complex  idea, 

"  Into  what  can  we  retolvt  this  strong  Inclination  of 
mankind  to  thiaerrort"—  TUloUon. 
*4.  To  relax.    (Spenstr;  VfrgH's  Giiat.) 
tft.  To  unravel  ;  to  free  from  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, or  obscurity  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  solve. 

"  But  ere  I  go.  Hastings,  and  Montague, 
A«K<M  my  doubt." 

SkaJtetp.  :  8  Benry  VI..  IT.  i. 

•6.  To  free  from  doubt  or  perplexity;  to 
make  matters  plain  to. 

"This  shall  absolutely  retolwe  TOO." 

xhaJcttp-  ••  Meature/vr  Meatur*  IT.  1 

*7.  To  inform,  to  acquaint,  to  answer,  to 

satisfy. 

"  May  It  please  your  hirbneas  to  rttolw  me  now." 
UAaknp.:  8  a*nry  VI..  111.  i. 

*  8.  To  settle  or  fix  on  an  opinion  ;  to  make 
certain. 

"  Long  since  w»  were  molted  of  your  fcrutk" 

SiiaJutp.  ;  1  Benry  VI..  UL  1 

9.  To  fix  firmly  in  determination  ;  to  de- 
termine, to  decide.  (Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  I  am  rctolvrd  for  death  or  dignity." 

AAoJcMp.  .  S  Menrw  ?/.,  T.  L 

*  10.  To  make  ready  in  mind  ;  to  prepare. 

"  Ravine  you 
For  more  amazement." 

' 


11.  To  determine  on  ;   to    decide    on  ;   to 
express,  as  an  opinion  or  determination,  by 
vote  and  resolution. 

12.  To  form  or  constitute  by  vote  or  resolu- 
tion :  as.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Alg.  :  The  same  as  to  REDUCE  (q.v.). 

2.  Math.  :  To  solve. 

3.  Mech.  ;  To  break  up,  as  a  force  or  motion, 
into  two  or  more  forces  or  motions,  which 
acting  In  different  direction*  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  given  force  or  motion. 

"  A«  w«  can  compound  two  forces  in  to  one,  won  the 
other  band  we  can  rrtofMone  force  Into  twoothera,"— 
Todhunter:  JfocAanici  /or  B^ffinnert,  {  431 

4.  Med.  :  To  disperse  or  scatter  ;  to  discuss, 
as  an  inflammation  or  a  tumour. 

5.  Music  :  To  cause  to  move  or  progress,  as 
a  discordant  note  to  another,  which  produces 
a  satisfactory  effect. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  be  separated  into  its  component  o* 
constituent  parts  ;  to  be  ultimately  reduced. 


&te,  tat,  t&re,  amirtat,  what,  fall,  father;  w§,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  «ir,  marine;  «o,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  adn;  mute,  cftb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     as.  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  become  fluid. 

"  As  a  furui  of  wax 
R**d**th  from  bin  figure  garnet  the  fire." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  v.  i. 

3.  To  form  an  opinion,  determination,  re- 
solve, or  purpose ;  to  determine  in  mind;  to 
purpose. 

"  RetolM.  refolre.  and  to  be  men  aspire, 
Exert  the  noblest  privilege." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1L  «S. 

4.  To  be  settled  in  opinion ;  to  be  convinced ; 
to  decide. 

"  Let  uieii  retolve  of  that  aa  they  please."—  Locke. 

5.  To  determine  or  decide  by  vote  or  resolu- 
tion ;  to  pass  a  resolution. 

T  To  resolve  a  nebula  : 

Astron. :  To  show  by  means  of  a  very  power- 
ful telescope  that  certain  nebulae  really  con- 
sist of  many  distinct  stars.  [NEBULA.] 

re  solve',  a.    [RESOLVE,  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  resolving  or  solving ;  resolu- 
tion, solution. 

2.  That  which  is  resolved  on  : 

(1)  A  fixed  or  firm  determination  or  pur- 
pose ;  a  resolution. 

"What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  retolvet  the; 
take,"  Pope  :  Somer  ;  Iliad  x.  864. 

(2)  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  meeting,  association,  &c. ;  a 
resolution. 

re  solved',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [RESOLVE,  v,]  Fixed 
in  a  determination  ;  determined,  resolute ; 
firm  of  purpose. 

"  The  case  of  a  retolved  •oldler."— Boyle  ;  Workt,  v. 
800. 

r5-solv'-e'd-l&  adv.    [Eng.  resolved;  -Zy.] 

L  In  a  resolved  or  resolute  manner ;  firmly, 
resolutely  ;  with  resolution  or  determination. 

"  Let  03  cheerfully  and  resolvedly  apply  ourselves  to 
the  working  out  our  salvation."— sharp:  ttermons, 
Yol.  ii..  ser.  5. 

*  2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  clear  up  all  doubts 
and  difficulties  ;  clearly,  satisfactorily. 

*  Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  lew, 
Httulvedly  more  leisure  shall  express." 

&Aakf*f>.  :  Alft  Well,  T.  ft. 

^re"-s6l  v'-e'd-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  resolved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved;  re- 
soluteness, resolution ;  firm  determination  or 
purpose. 

"  Tills  retotwdnrn,  this  high  fortitude  In  sin.  cnn 
with  110  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  remis- 
sion."- Z>«c«y  of  Piety. 

*  re  solv'-end,  s.  [Lat.  resolvendus,  fut.  pass. 
par.  of  resolvo  —  to  resolve  (q.v.).] 

Arith.  :  The  number  which  arises  from  In- 
creasing the  remainder  after  subtraction  in 
extracting  the  square  or  cube  root. 

re'-sdlv'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  resolvent,  pr.  par. 
of  resolvo  —  to  resolve  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
resolving  or  dissolving ;  causing  solution. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  has  the  power  of 
resolving  or  causing  solution. 

2.  Med. :  That  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
persing   inflammation,    and    preventing    the 
suppuration  of  tumours  ;  a  discutient, 

**  Young  people,  such  ae  live  effeminately,  require  to 
be  treated  with  milder  retolvents  than  those  who  live 
ft  labouring  life." — Witeman ;  Surgery,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xix. 

TJ  Certain  medicines  are  classed  as  Altera- 
tives and  Resolvents.  Examples,  Calomel  and 
Opium,  or  Mercury,  Squills,  and  Digitalis. 

rS-sSlv'-er,  *.     [Eng.  resolv(e)  v. ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  separates,  dis- 
olves,  or  disperses. 

*'  Opium  ...  If  iluly  corrected  and  prepared,  proves 
sometimes  a  great  re/solver,  aiid  commonly  a  great 
•ndorlflck."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  188. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  solves. 

"  The  oploionatlve  retainer  thinks  all  these  Male 
knownbles."— Glanvill  :  Sceptl*.  (I'rcf.) 

3.  One  who  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

*  re  -sin, *.    [REASON.! 

res'-o-nange,  res' -6 -nan-  c&  *.  [Eng. 
resonant;  -ce,  -cy.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
resonant ;  the  act  of  resounding. 

"  An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lute*  that  attained  not  their  full 
seasoning  and  beat  refinance,  till  they  war*  about 
Ji.ur-.tore  yi-urs  old,"— Boyle;  Work*,  L  460. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Acoustics : 

(1)  Sound  reflected  by  a  surface  less  than 


112-5  feet  from  the  spot  whence  it  originally 
travelled.  The  direct  and  the  reflected  Bounds 
are  confounded,  but  the  one  strengthens  the 
other,  [Eceo.]  Bare  walls  tend  to  be  reson- 
ant ;  walls  hung  with  tapestry  are  not  so. 

(2)  The  increase  of  sound  produced  by  a 
sounding  board,  or  by  the  body  of  a  musical 
instrument. 

2.  Med. :  A  more  or  less  shrill  sound  heard 
by  auscultation  in  the  larynx  or  lungs  of  a 
person  speaking,  or  of  one  attested  with  chest 
disease.  [AMPHORIC.] 

resonance-body, «. 

Music :  The  hollow  part  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment which  reinforces  the  sound  of  the 
vibrating  strings. 

resonance-box,  ».    A  box  open  at  one 

end  with  a  tuning-fork  affixed  to  it. 

resonance-globe,  s.  A  resonator  (q.v.). 

res/-O-nant,  a.  [Lat.  resonant,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
sono  =  to  resound  (q.v.) ;  FT.  resonnant.] 
Capable  of  returning  sound  ;  fitted  to  return 
sound  ;  resounding  ;  echoing  back. 

*'  By  speaking  Into  a  retonant  case."—  Timet,  March 
3D,  1886. 

resonant -consonants,  s.  pi.  Nasal 
consonants ;  consonants  in  which  the  peculiar 
sound  is  produced  by  the  nasal  chambers  act- 
ing as  a  resonance  cavity.  (Foster :  Physiol.) 

rfis'-d-nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  resonant;  -ly.]  In 
a  resonant  or  resounding  manner. 

rSs'-i-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.  resonatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rcsono  =  to  resound  (q..v.).] 

Acoustics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof. 
Helmholtz  for  facilitating  the  analysis  of 
compound  sounds.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  tapering  tube  or  a  hollow  bulb, 
spherical  or  nearly  so  in  form,  having  an 
opening  at  one  side  for  the  air,  and  a  tube 
adapted  to  the  ear  at  the  other.  When 
the  instrument  Is  fitted  to  one  ear,  the  other 
being  stopped,  tones  above  or  below  the  pitch 
of  the  resonator  will  be  but  imperfectly  heard ; 
but  if  a  note  be  sounded  corresponding  to  the 
peculiar  or  proper  note  of  the  resonator,  it 
will  appear  greatly  intensified. 

*  re*-sorb'(  v.  t.    [Lat.  resorbeo.  ]   To  swallow  up. 

"  By  (ate  retorb'd,  and  sunk  In  endless  night" 

Young :  Night  Though**,  lit 

*  re*HSOrb'-eat,  a.    [Lat  reaorbens,  pr.  par.  of 
resorbeo  =  to  resorb  (q.v.).]     Swallowing  up. 

"  Rewrbent  ocean's  wave,"  Woodhuli. 

re's-OT'-cin,  s.    [Eng,  ret(in),  and  orct*.] 

Chem. :  C^H^Og.  A  compound  homologous 
with  orcin,  produced  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydrate  on  many  of  the  resins.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  extract 
of  Brazil  wood.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
triclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  melts  at 
110",  and  boils  at  271% 

resorcin  phthalein,  a.  [FLUORESCEIN.] 

re's  -  or'-  cVn  -  o%  ».  [Eng.  resorcin ;  -ol.  ] 
[FLUORESCEIN.] 

re-sort',  *  re-SOrte,  v.i.  [FT.  resortir  (Fr. 
ressortir),  from  Low  Lat.  resortio  =  to  be 
subject  to  a  tribunal ;  resortior  =  to  return  to 
any  one  :  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and  sortior  =  to 
obtain  by  lot ;  sors,  genit.  sortis  =  lot.] 
»  1.  To  fell  back. 

"  The  inheritance  of  the  son  neTer  retorted  to  the 
mother,  or  tu  any  of  her  Ancestors,  but  both  were 
total! y  excluded  from  the  succession."— .//ola.'  Common 
Law  of  England. 

2.  To  po,  to  repair,  to  frequent  by  way  of 
intercourse. 

"  In  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  retort."— 
John  xviii.  20. 

3.  To  have  recourse,  to  apply,  to  betake 
one's  self. 

"  In  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have 
retorted  to  bland fshmeuts  and  lair  promises."— 
A/acaulay  :  Bitt.  Any.,  ch.  iviii. 

rS-sorf ,  *  re-sorte,  B.    [0.  Fr.  resort  (Fr. 

ressort)."] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  going  to  or  freqnent- 
Ing  in  numbers ;  concourse,  confluence. 

*'  Where  to  th'  altars  of  the  gods  they  make  divine 
rctortt."  Chapman:  Somer;  Iliad  it 

*  2.  The  act  of  visiting  or  frequenting  one's 
company  or  society  ;  company,  intercourse. 

**  Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  retort." 

Shaketp  :  Timon  of  Athtn*.  L  L 


3.  The  place  frequented;  a  haunt. 

"  ff  hose  dark  retorit  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  Tain  It  would  provide  for  what  shall  be." 

Dryden  :  Aunut  MtruMit,  oc. 

*  4.  Spring,  rebound,  active  power,  move- 
ment.   (A  Gallicism.) 

"  Some  there  are  that  know  the  retort*  and  falls  of 
business."— £actm.*  Ettayt ;  Of  Cunning, 

5.  That  to  which  one  has  resource ;  a  re- 
source or  refuge  ;  a  means  of  relief. 

"  Mercy,  fled  to  as  th*  last  retort." 

Cvwper :  fft'/w,  ITt, 

*  IL  Law  :  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  court. 

U  Court  of  last  resort :  The  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  Supreme  Court. 

rS-sorf-er,  s.    [Eng.  resort,  v. ;  -*r.J    One 

who  resorts ;  a  frequenter. 

"'Tis  the  better  for  yon  that  your  reiortert  stand 
upon  sound  legs."— &hakesp.  :  fertclet,  IT.  6. 

ro -sound'  (1),  *rc  soune,  "re  sowno, 
v.i.  A  t.  [O.  Fr.  resonner,  resoner  (Fr.  re- 
sonner)t  from  Lat.  resono,  from  re-  =  again, 
and  sono  =  to  sound ;  Sp.  resonar;  Port. 
resonar,  resoar  ;  Ital.  risonare.  ] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  filled  with  sound  ;  to  reecho,  to 
reverberate. 

"  Be  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L.  811. 

2.  To  be  filled  with  the  noise  or  report  ot 
"  The  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho's  praise." 

Pop* :  Sappho  to  Phaen,  83. 

3.  To  sound  loudly. 

"  Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas." 
Pojt;  ffom*r;  Iliad  Til.  100. 

4.  To  be  reechoed ;  to  be  sent  back  or  re- 
turned. 

"  What  !•  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  retoundt  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lyef  "— 
South:  Sermon* 

*  5.  To  be  much  or  widely  mentioned ;  to 
be  noised  about. 

"  What  r*»mtnd* 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uthtr's  son." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  MO. 

B,  Transitive: 

\.  To  sound  again ;  to  return  the  sound  of ; 
to  reecho. 

"  The  rocks  retound  her  lays." 

ftryden:  Virgil;  JKneid  Til.  Ii. 

*  2.  To  sound  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with 
the  voice  or  the  sound  of  instruments ;   to- 
spread  the  fame  of. 

"  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
ruounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  Almighty- 
Creator," — Peacham. 

re-sound'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sound, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  sound  again  or  anew. 

*  re-sound',  *.    [BESOUND  (1),  v.  J    The  return 
of  sound  ;  an  echo,  a  reverberation. 

"  Tb«  sweet  retoundt  of  those  ricb  anthems." 

tfaaumant,:  i'tj/che.  p.  too. 

r£-sb'arce',  *.    [O.  Fr.  resource(Fr.  ressource).*} 

[SOURCE.] 

1.  Any  source  of  aid,  help,  support,    or 
safety ;  a  resort ;  an  expedient  to  which  a 
person  may  resort  for  aid  or  safety ;  that  on 
which  one  depends  for  safety  or  support 

"  The  ministers  had.  It  should  seem,  miscalculated 
their  military  resource*."  —  Macaulay ;  /Tirt.  Xng.t 
cb.  xill. 

2.  (PI.) :  Money,  funds ;  pecuniary  means ; 
means  of  raising  money  or  supplies  ;  anything 
by  means  of  which  money  or  supplies  can  be 
raised. 

*  r&-SOUT9e'-luL,  a.     [Eng.  resource;  -/»/(/).) 
Full  of  resources,  expedients,  or  contrivances ; 
clever  in  finding  out  resources. 

"  Birds  axe  so  resourceful  that  their  actions  are  too 
commonly  Interpreted  as  proceeding  from  choice." — 
St.  Jamefi  Gazette,  March  IS,  1886. 

*  rS-sb'urce'-less,  a.    [Eng.  resource;  -leu.} 
Destitute  of  resources. 

"  A  poor,  unfruitful  and  reiourceJeu  subjection.* — 
Burke, 

re-SOW*,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tow  (q.v.).} 
To  sow  again  or  anew. 

"  Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth, 
Insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  retov>  summer  corn." — 

U aeon  :  .Vat.  Hist.,  i  169. 

*  res-passe,  5.    [RASPIS.]    A  raspberry. 

"  The  cooling  breath  of  respattet* 

Uerrick :  To  Mittre$t  A  nut  Soame. 

respe,  *.  [RASP,  v.}  The  raspberry  (q.v.). 
(Tuuer.) 

*  re-speak',  v.t.    [Fret  re-,  and  Eng.  ipeak 
(q.v.).] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Xng. 
-dan,  -tian  ^  sban*    -tion,    si  on  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,    aious .  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl*  del. 
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1.  To  speak  again  ;  to  repeat. 

2.  To  speak  in  answer  or  return  ;  to  answer. 
'  And  the  king's  TOWM  the  beav'n  shall  bruit  again, 

KetpeuJtiiij/  earthly  thuuder." 

Shtikesp.  :  Bamlff,  L  2. 

re  Spect',  v.t.  [Fr.  respecter,  from  Lat.  respec- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  respicio  to  look  back  upon,  to 
look  at:  re- =  back,  again,  and  specio  —  to 
look,  to  look  at ;  Sp.  respecter,  respetar;  ItaL 
rispettare.] 

*  1.  To  look  back  upon. 

*  2.  To  look  towards ;  to  &ce  or  look  In  the 
direction  of. 

"  Palladius  advlseth,  the  front  of  his  houM  •hould 
so  retf-ct  the  south,  that  In  the  flr»t  angle  It  receive 
the  ruing  rays  uf  the  winter  sun."—  Browne. 

*  3.  To  take  special  notice  of;   to  regard 
attentively  ;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  notice. 

"  What  should  It  be  that  he  respects  in  her?" 

SJMkesp. ;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  4. 

*  4.  To  heed,  to  consider,  to  regard. 

•*  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  rctvect  you  t" 

Shake*?.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1 

5.  To  view  or  regard  with  some  degree  of 
reverence ;  to  esteem ;  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence  or  respect. 

(}.  To  have  reference  or  regard  to  ;  to  relate 
to.  [RESPECTING,  3.] 

If  To  respect  a  person  or  persons,  to  respect 
the  person :  To  show  undue  favour  or  bias 
towards  ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judgment 
to  be  influenced  or  biassed  by  a  regard  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  person,  to  the 
prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

re  spect',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respectum,  accus, 
of  respectus  =  a  looking  at,  regard,  from  re- 
spectus,  pa.  par.  of  respicio  =  to  look  back 
upon,  to  respect  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  at  with  attention ;  the 
act  of  noticing;  a  looking  towards;  atten- 
tion, regard,  care. 

"  I  will  have  respect  unto  thy  statutes  continually." — 
Psalm  cxix.  117. 

2.  Relation,  regard,  reference  [1*]. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  in  high  esteem  or 
regard ;  regard  ;  reverence  ;  the  deportment  or 
course  of  action  towards  another  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  of  esteem,   regard,  or 
reverence  towards  such  person. 

"  And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect, 
Which  the  proud  BOO!  ne'er  i-ays,  but  to  the  proud." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  1.  3. 

4.  (PI-) :  An  expression  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  as,  Give  him  my  respects. 

*  5.  Respected  character  or  position ;  re- 
spectability, repute. 

"  Many  of  the  best  rttpect  In  Rome." 

niuiketp. :  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  1 

*  6.  Goodwill,  favour.    (Genesis  iv.  4.) 

*  7.  Partial  regard  ;  undue  bias  to  the  pseju- 
dice  of  right  and  equity. 

"  It  IB  not  good  to  have  respect  of  person*  In  ]udg. 
meat."— Proverb*  xxlv.  23. 

*  8.  Consideration ;  motive  in  reference  to 

something. 

"  Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  more 
them."— Booker:  Secies.  Polity. 

9.  Point  or  particular ;  point  of  view ;  mat- 
ter, feature. 

"  She  will  be  ruled  In  all  rttprctt  by  me." 

Shatcesp.  :  Komeo  &  Juliet,  tlL  4. 

*  10.  Modest  and  becoming  behaviour ;  de- 
cency. 

"  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  &, 

*  11.  Deliberation,  reflection. 

"  The  Icy  precepts  of  respect.' 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  IT.  8. 

*  12.  Caution,  care. 

*'  He  it  well  dtd  ward  with  wise  respect." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  V.  lit.  «. 

TT  1.  *  In  respect :  Comparatively  speaking ; 
relatively. 

"  He  was  a  man  ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child." 

Shakesp. :  a  Henry  YI^  T.  a, 

2.  In  respect  of  or  to  ; 

*  (1)  In  comparison  with ;  relatively  to, 

"  In  respect  of  a  fine  workman  I  am  hot  a  cobbler." 
Shakesp.  :  Juliut  Ctesar.  1.  L 

(2)  On  account  of;  by  reason  of;  in  con- 
sideration of;  as  regards. 

re-spect-a-bfl'-j-ty,  *.  [Eng.  respectable; 
-ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectable ; 
the  state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  com- 
mand respect. 

"  RctptctabUity  IB  not  religion ;  but  It  la  In  many 
grades  of  society  a  working  substitute  for  it"— Spec- 
tator, June  SO,  1885,  p.  807. 

*  3.  A  respectable  person  or  thing. 


re  spect  a  ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Worthy  of  respect  or  esteem  ;  deserving 
of  being  respected. 

"  Many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
most  rerptctable  members  of  the  opposition. "—Mac- 
aulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  XXV. 

2.  Having  an  honest,  honourable,  or  good 
reputation  ;  of  good  repute. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  (airly  good  position  In 
society ;  fairly  well  to  do. 

4.  Mediocre,  middling,  fair,  moderate  ;  not 
despicable. 

"  Proficiency  in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and 
his  legal  learning  mure  than  respects  ble."— Xacaulay  : 
tiisl  Kn0,  ch.  ii. 

rd  spoct  a  blo-ness,  «.  [Eng.  respectable ; 
-ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
able ;  respectability. 

re  -8pecf-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  respectable)  ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  so  as  to  deserve 
respect. 

2.  As  becomes  one  of  position  ;  decently, 
properly :  as,  He  conducted  himself  respect- 
ably. 

3.  Fairly  ;  moderately  well,  pretty  well. 

re  spect  -ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  respecter 
=  to  respect  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Said  of  two  animals  borne  face  to 
face.  Rampant  beasts  of  prey  so  borne,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 

re'-Cpect'-er,  *.  [Eng.  respect,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  respects,  (Rarely  used  except  in  the 
phrase  a  respecter  of  persons,  that  Ifl,  one  who 
regards  the  external  circumstances  of  others 
in  his  judgment,  and  suffers  his  opinion  to  be 
biassed  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  candour, 
right,  and  equity.) 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."— Acts  x.  81 

re  spect  fill,  *  re-spect -full,  a.  [Eng. 
respect;  -full.] 

1.    Marked  or   characterized    by  respect ; 
showing  or  indicating  respect  or  deference. 
"  He  WOOM  th*  queen  with  more  respectful  flame." 
Pope.'  Homer;  Odyuey  xv.  ML 

*2.  Full  of  outward  or  formal  civility; 
ceremonious.  (Prior.) 

rS-»p$Ct'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rwpect/W;  -ly.] 
In  a  respectful  manner  ;  with  due  respect  or 
deference. 

"The**  really  poor  men,  who  are,  me  think*,  to  bt 
respectfully  treated  In  regard  of  their  quality."— 
Cotoley :  Of  Avarice. 

*re-spSct-ful-ness,  *.  [Eng.  respectful; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

"Treated  by  Mr.  Perry  with  a  respectfulness  of  quo- 
tation tluit  may  now  surprise."— Athen&um,  Oct.  7, 
1882. 

re'-spScf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  prep.  [RE- 
SPECT, v.]  [Prop,  the  pr.  par.  of  respect,  v., 
used  as  a  preposition ;  cf.  regarding^  con- 
cerning, &c.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  or  a.  : 

Her. :  The  same  aa  RESPECTANT  (q.v.). 

B.  As  prep.:   Regarding;  as  regards;  in 
regard  to ;  with  reference  to ;  in  respect  of. 

*  re'-BpeV-tlon,  *.    [RESPECT,  v.]    The  act  of 

respecting ;  respect,  regard,  partiality. 

"Without  difference  or  rcspection  of  penonm."— 
Tyndall :  Workes.  p.  78. 

re-spSct'-Xve,  a.    [Fr.  respectif.] 

*1.  Observing  or  noting  with  attention; 
regardful ;  hence,  careful,  cautious,  circum- 
spect. 

"  Ton  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it" 
Shakesp :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  L 

*2.  Characterized  by  respect  for  special 
persons  or  things  ;  partial. 

"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity." 

Shtiktti>. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  111.  L 

*3.  Rendering  respect  or  deference ;  respect- 
ful. 

"  Our  religious  duties  and  respective  devotion  to 
God."— (7. 3utton:  Godly  Meditations,  (Dedic.) 

*  4.  Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable. 

"  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  In  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  In  my  rfelf  T" 

Shakesp. :  T\so  Gentlemen,  IT.  4. 

5.  Relating  or  pertaining  severally,  each  to 
other ;    severally ;    severally    connected    or 
belonging ;  particular. 

"  And  to  those  places  straight  repair. 
Where  your  respective  dwellings  are.* 

Butler :  fludibras,  1.  i 

6.  Relative ;  having  relation  to  something 
else ;  not  absolute. 


y.adp.    [Eng.  respective  ;•!».] 
*L  With  respect  or  deference;  respectfully. 

"  You  are  vrry  respectively  welcome." 

Sltakesp.  :  Timon,  11L  L 

*  2.  With  respect  to  private  views  or  objects  ; 
partially. 

"  The  voices  of  th«  rest  were  likely  to  be  given  for 
the  most  part  respectively  with  a  kind  of  secret  depeu. 
dency."  —  Hooker  :  Socles.  Polity. 

3.  In  a  respective  manner  ;  as  each  belongs 
to  each  ;  as  relating  to  each  ;  in  their  respect- 
ive relations. 

"The  way  to  know  which  is  to  weigh  and  comlder 
the  difficulties  attending  each  respectively,  and  to 
balance  them  one  against  another."—  Water  land  • 
Works.  L  182. 

*  A.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely. 

"  See  the  world  hath  not  east  n«r  west,  but  respect- 
ively."— Raleigh  i  Uitt.  World. 


-ist,  s.     [Eng.  respective)  ;  -ist.\ 
A  captious  opponent. 

"  Bat  what  haue  these  our  rttpectiulsts  to  doe  with 
the  Apostle  Paule?"—  fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,178. 

*re-spect'-le»a,    *  re-  spect  -lesse,   a. 

[Eng.  respect;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  respect  ;  without  regard  or 
reference;  regardless. 

"  [We]  haue  broke  our  silence  ;  rather  then  again* 
Endure,  rcspectlesse,  their  so  mouing  cries. 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  IT. 

2.  Having  no  respect  or  regard  for  reputa- 
tion.   (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  re-spect  less  ness,  *.    [Eng.  respectlem; 
•ness7\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
less  ;  regard  lessuess. 

"re-spe'c-tu-ous,  a.    [Eng.  respect;  -wnu.] 
L  Inspiring  respect 

"  Nei  ther  Is  It  to  be  marvelled  ...  If  they  f  prinoesl 
become  respectttous  and  admirable  in  the  eyes  and 
sight  of  the  common  people."—  KnoUes;  Hist,  qf  (A« 
Turks. 

2.  Respectful. 

"  I  thought  It  pardonabler  to  say  nothing  hr  a  r#. 
spectuous  silence  than  by  Idle  words."—  Boyle  ;  works, 

*  re-sperae',  v.t.    [Lat.  respersus,  pa.  par.  of 
respergo  :  re-  —  again,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter.] 
To  scatter,  to  sprinkle. 

"  They  speak  thus  particularly  In  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  as  appears  In  the  instances  above 
reckoned,  and  in  others  respersed  over  this  treatise." 
—Sp.  Taylor  :  Real  Presence,  f  10. 

•rS-speV-aion,  *.  [Lat  respersw,  from 
respursus,  pa.  par.  of  respergo.]  [RESPERSE.] 
The  act  of  scattering  or  sprinkling. 

res-pi-r^-ba-X-t*.  r6  spir-a  bil  -l-tf, 

s.      [Eng.   respirable  ;  -ity.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  respirable. 

res  pi  rg--  ble,  re-spir'-a  We,  a.  [Eng. 
respir(e);  -able.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  respiring  ;  that  can  respire. 
2.  Capable  of  being  respired  or  breathed; 

fit  to  be  breathed. 

res  pi  ra  ble  -ness,  re  spir-a  ble- 
ness,  s.  [Eag.  respirable;  -ness.]  Respirability. 

res-pl-ra'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respira- 

tionem,  accus.  of  respiratio,  from  respiratvf, 
pa.  par.  of  respiro  —  to  respire  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  again,  or  of  re- 
turning to  life. 

"  Till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  Just. 

Milton  :  P.  /,„  xll.  MA, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Ev'ry  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Pored  downward."          Cotcper  :Tatk,  IT.  Mi. 

*  3.  An  interval. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.  :  The  process  of  breathing,  In 
which  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
spiration, and  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  ex- 
piration. the  carbonic  acid  being  given  out 
by  the  blood,  and  oxygen  taking  its  place. 
When  respiration  is  interfered  with,  asphyxia 
takes  place,  except  in  hibernation  (q.v.;.  The 
action  of  respiration  exposes  the  blood  to  the 
air,  and,  by  mutual  diffusion,  the  two  actions 
of  oxygenating  the  blood  and  freeing  it  of 
carbonic  acid  are  accomplished  by  the  same 
act,  thus  resembling  the  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose  of  liquids.  In  the  higher  animals,  the 
capillaries  are  connected  with  the  arteries 
immediately  issuing  from  the  heart,  effecting 
a  constant  renewal  in  the  blood,  and,  by  a 
series  of  muscular  movements  fresh  air  la 
supplied,  and  vitiated  air  removed  alter- 


f&te,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfct, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  c*  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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nately,  owing  to  nervous  reflex  action,  not 
dependent  on  the  will,  as  the  same  process 
goes  on  in  sleep,  and  in  other  unconscious 
states.  The  lungs  themselves  are  almost 
pussive  in  the  process.  In  the  lowest  and 
simplest  forms  of  animals,  the  aquatic,  no 
special  apparatus  is  provided  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  this  being 
effected  by  the  general  movements  of  the 
body,  or  by  cilia  (q.v.),  producing  the  neces- 
sary currents.  In  bivalve  molluscs,  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin-lining  of  the 
valves  is  in  some  cases  the  special  organ  of 
respiration  ;  in  others,  the  mantle  is  convo- 
luted into  four  folds,  fringed  at  the  edges, 
with  the  same  action  as  gills  in  fishes.  The 
transition  from  gill -like  tufts  in  animals 
which  can  either  breathe  air  or  water,  as  the 
leech  and  the  earth-worm,  is  seen  in  the  for- 
mation in  them  of  small  sacs  at  regular  inter- 
vals  on  each  side  of  the  body,  opening  by  a 
row  of  pores  termed  spiracles  or  stigmata. 
In  insects,  the  spiracles  open  into  tubes, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  through 
the  body,  and  are  prevented  from  closing  by 
an  elastic  spiral  fibre  winding  round  them, 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  of  the  air-breath- 
ing vertebrata;  in  spiders,  the  respiratory 
apparatus  becomes  more  concentrated,  and 
through  the  different  classes  of  animals  there 
is  a  gradual  leading-up  to  the  delicate  and 
highly  organised  apparatus  seen  in  the  higher 
vertebrata.  [LUNGS.]  The  number  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements  in  health  are  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  per  minute.  Besides  carbonic 
acid,  watery  vapour  and  a  minute  quantity 
of  organic  matter  are  exhaled  in  respiration, 
the  latter  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
State  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  the 
process  in  plants  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  respiration  in  animals.  A  plant  takes 
carbon  deoxide  from  the  atmosphere,  decom- 
posing it  under  the  action  of  chlorophyll  and 
fight,  emitting  the  oxygen,  and  retaining  the 
carbon  to  build  up  the  vegetable  structure. 
During  darkness,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
carbon  dioxide  given  off,  but  not  in  quantities 
•o  great  as  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  in  which  flowers  in  pots  are  kept. 

8.  PathoL:  In  effusion  of  pus  into  the  pleura 
the  respiration  is  bronchial,  in  one  stage  of 
phthisis  it  may  be  cavernous,  in  another 
puerile. 

Artificial  respiration: 

1  Therapeutics:  Respiration  produced  by 
artificial  means  in  apparent  death  from  drown- 
ing, or  from  the  administration  of  a  too 
powerful  anaesthetic.  [DROWNING,  t.J 

* rfis-pl-ra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  respiration; 
-al.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  respiration  ; 
respiratory. 

t  res'-pi-ra-tlye,    a.      [Eng.    respiration)  ; 

-ive.]    Performing  respiration. 

reV-pI-ra-tor,  s.  [Fr.  respirateur.]  A  de- 
vice for  breathing  through,  worn  over  the 
mouth,  or  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  secured 
by  a  bandage,  strap,  or  other  contrivance,  to 
exclude  injurious  matters,  such  as  smoke  or 
dust,  from  the  lungs,  or  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air  by  passing  it  through  medica- 
ments or  gauze.  Respirators  are  used  by 
cutlers  and  other  grinders  to  exclude  the  dust 
from  the  lungs.  Such  respirators  may  have 
magnetic  yauze  to  attract  the  passing  particles 
of  steel.  Respirators  for  persons  having  weak 
Inngs  have  several  folds  of  fine  gauze,  which 
warm  the  air  as  it  passes  through. 

reV-pi-ra-tor-y\  re'-spir'-a-tor-y',  a. 

[RESPIRATOR.]  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for 
respiration. 

"  ID  the  construction  of  the  retpiratory  organs,  a 
bird  and  a  snaka  are  not  the  same."— Bunttr. 

respiratory  -  centre,  respiratory 

nerve  centre,  s. 

Anat. :  A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  medulla,  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  on 
each  side,  one  regulating  the  movements  of 
inspiration,  the  other  of  expiration. 

"  Hence  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  WAS 
called  by  Fluurens  the  vital  knot  or  tfnugliou  of  life. 
We  shall  apeak  of  it  as  the  retpiratory-centre."— 
Fatter;  Phytiot.  (ed.  4th).  p.  354. 

respiratory-sounds,  *.  pi. 

PathoL  :  Sounds  produced  by  respiration  in 
health  and  disease  as  ascertained  by  ausculta- 
tion (q.v.).  [RESPIRATION,  3.) 


t  respiratory-surface,  *. 

Anat. :  The  surface  of  the  lungs  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  in  respiration. 

respiratory  system,  *. 

Anat. :  The  apparatus  for  conducting  the 
process  of  respiration. 

respiratory-tree,  *. 

ZooL :  Two  branched  and  arborescent  tubes, 
with  csecal  terminations,  arising  from  the 
cloaca  of  the  Holothurians. 

respiratory-tabes,  *.  pi. 

ZooL  :  Two  tubes  along  the  sides  of  the 
body  in  the  Rotifera. 

rS-spire',  *  re-spyre,  v.i.  &  t,  [Fr.  respirer, 
from  Lat.  respiro  =  to  breathe:  re- =  again, 
and  spiro  =  to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  breathe ;  to  take  air  Into,  and  exhale 
it  from  the  lungs  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life. 

**  A  short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain  ; 
He  laiiits  by  fits  ;  and  then  rcxpires  again." 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotet  ill. 

*  2.  To  catch  breath,  to   recover  breath. 
(Spenser.) 

*3.  To  blow. 
"  Alone  the  wind  from  Libya's  sands  retpiret* 

Boole :  Jerutalem  Delivered,  xlli. 

*  i.  To  take  rest,  as  after  toil  or  exertion. 

"  See  !  the  tortured  ghoata  retpire, 
Bee  shady  forma  advance ! " 

Pope :  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia'*  Day. 

*  5.  To  recover,  to  rouse  one's  self. 

"  Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dinraay'd  and  we»k«. 
From  their  long  vassalage  gin  to  retpire." 

Sptnter :  F.  $.,  HI.  111.  86. 
*B.    Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe ;  to  inhale  and  exhale,  as  air. 

2.  To  breathe  out,  to  exhale. 

res  pi  rom'  e  tor,  ».  An  instrument  for 
measuring  respiration  and  determining  its 

character. 

res'  pite,   'res-pit,    *  res-pitt,  «.     [O. 

Fr.  rtspit  (Fr.  repit),  from  Lat.  respectum, 
accus.  of  respectus  =  respect  (q.v.):  Ital.  res- 
pitta,  rispitto.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  •' 

1.  Respect.    (Chaucer.) 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  or  intermission  of 
an  operation,  process,  or  act ;  a  pause,  a  stop, 
a  delay. 

"  The  god  bad  make  no  respite, 
That  he  ne  abulde  hym  slea  anone." 

Oower  ;  C.  A..  viL 

3.  A  temporary  delay,    postponement,   or 
putting  off  of  something  fixed ;  forbearance, 
stay. 

"  I  crave  but  four  days'  rttpite." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  ^feature,  Iv.  1 

II.  Law : 

1.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  capital  offender  ;  a  reprieve. 

2.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted 
to  a  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 

^f  For  difference  between  respite  and  interval 
see  INTERVAL. 

rea'-pite,  v.t.    [RESPITE,  *.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  or  allow  a  respite  to ,  to  relieve 
by  a  temporary  cessation. 

"  IB  doyng  herof  he  spent  ten  dayes,  not  respityng 
hya  aouldlera  from  their  labour  so  imiehe  aa  the  nyght 
tynM." — Qoldinffe  :  Catar't  Comment.,  to.  115. 

2.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone,  to  sus- 
pend. 

"  They  •were  promised  payment  In  November  follow* 
Ing  ;  till  which  time  they  were  to  reipite  it."— Claret  „- 
don  ;  Civil  War. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  suspend  for  a  time  the  execution  of ; 
to  reprieve. 

"  And  by  this  cause  he  waa  respited, 
So  that  the  death  him  was  acqulted." 

Oover:  C.A.,1. 

2.  To  adjourn ;  to  put  off. 

"  The  recognisances  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  respited  sine  die."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  3, 
1MB. 

*  res -plte-less,   a.      [Eng.    respite;    -less.] 
Without  respite  or  relief. 

*  re-splende',  v.i.     [Lat.  resplendeo.)     [RE- 
SPLENDENT.]   To  shine.    (Lydgate.) 

re  splend'  en9e,     re  splcnd   en  9y ,  «. 

[Lat.  resplendentia,  from  resplendens  =  re- 
splendent (q.v.).]  Brilliant  lustre,  splend- 
our ;  vivid  brightness. 


re  splend  $nt,  a.  [Lat.  resplendens,  pr.  par. 
of  respUndeo  =  to  shine  again,  to  shine  brightly; 
Bplendeo  =  io  shine.]  Shining  with  brilliant 
lustre ;  vividly  bright. 

"  The  moon's  retpttndent  globe." 

Mutiiti :  P.  L..  IT.  Tit 

re'-Sple'nd'-ent-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  resplendent; 
-ly.]  In  a  resplendent  manner ;  with  vivid 
brightness  or  lustre. 

*  re  splend  ishant,   *  re  splend  issh- 

aunt,  a.    [O.  Fr.  resplcndissant.\    Resplen- 
dent. 

"  And  tbrowe  ye  verta*  of  thy  full  myghk 
Cauaest  y«  world  to  be  retplendiiihaunt. ' 

Fabyan :  Chronicle,  a.  zllx. 

*rc- splend'- Ish-ing,  *  re  splcnd  ish- 
ynge,  a,  [RESPLENDISHANT.]  Resplendent. 

"The  henyn  visible  is  most  pleasauntly  garnished 
with  pianettes  and  sterres,  retplendithynffe  In  the 
mooBtfl  pure  firmament  of  asure  colour."— Sir  T.  Elyot  : 
The  Oovernovr,  bk.  til.,  p.  162. 

re  split',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  yplit, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  split  again,  or  a  second  time. 

re  spond ,  v.i.  <fe  t.  [O.  Fr.  respondre  (Fr.  re. 
ponilre)~to  answer,  to  match,  from  Lat. 
responded,  from  re-  =:  back,  in  return,  and 
spondeo  =  to  promise.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  answer ;  to  reply  in  words ;  to 
answer. 

"  Your  business  was  not  to  oppoM,  but  to  retpond." 
—Watfrland:  Works,  L  6. 

2.  To  answer  or  reply  in  any  way ;  to  exhibit 
some  effect  or  action  in  return  to  a  force  of 
stimulus. 

*  3.  To  correspond,  to  suit 

4.  To  be  answerable  or  liable  to  make  pay- 
ment :  as,  To  be  held  to  respond  in  damages. 
(Amer.) 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

*  2.  To  correspond  to ;  to  agree  with. 

*'  His  great  deeds  respond  his  speeches  great" 

Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x. 

3.  To  answer ;  to  satisfy  by  payment ;  to 
pay.    (Amer.) 

re  spond ,  s.  [RESPOND,  v.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  answer,  a  reply. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  half-pier  or  pillar  attached  to  a 
wall,  to  support  an  arch. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  short  anthem  or  versicle,  in- 
terrupting the  reading  of  a  chapter,  which  is 
not  to  proceed  till  the  anthem  is  ended. 

"  He  did  sing  this  hymne,  Felix  namque. 
respond  being  ended,  Ac."—  foxe :  Aetet,  to. 

re-spon'-de,  s.    [RESPOND,  s.] 

r esponde  book,  s.  A  book  1-ept  by  the 
directors  of  Chancery  in  Scotland  for  entering 
the  accounts  of  all  non-entry  and  relief  duties 

lyaole  by  heirs  who   take    preceots    from 

lancery. 

re  spond  en<?e,  *  re'-spoiid'-en-c&  *. 
[Eug.  respondent) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respondent; 
an  answering,  a  response. 

"  Th'  anglicall  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IL  lit  71. 

2.  Correspondence,  agreement. 


Andtbat 

585. 


payi 
Cha 


To  double  treble 


f  hla  one  yeare's  price.™ 

Hall :  Satire*.  T.  L 


re-spond'-entf  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  respondent,  pr. 
par.  of  respondeo  —  to  respond  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Answering;  giving  "response; 
answering  to  demand  or  expectation. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  answers ;  one  who  maintains  a 
thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections,  or  to  overthrow  arguments. 

"Answering  the  difficulty  proposed,  which  waj  the 
part  of  a  respondent."—  Waterland  :  Work*.  1.  1 

2.  One  who  answers  in  a  suit,  particularly 
in  a  chancery  or  divorce  suit. 

reVpon-den'-tl-a  (t  as  sh), «.    [Lat,  from 

responds  —  to  respond  (q.v.).] 

Comm. :  A  contract  of  hypothecation  differ- 
ing from  a  bottomry  bond  (q.v.)  in  that  both 
ship  and  cargo  are  pledged. 

*  re  spons'  al,    *  re  spons  all,   a.    &   $. 

[RKSPONSE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Responsible,  answerable,  liable, 
"  For  whom  he  waa  to  be  retporual  both  to  God  and 
the  king."— Beyttn:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  313. 


bSll,  bo"y;  ptfut,  jerW;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  «*"^.    - tion.  -lion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  rtiiin.    -cioua,  - tiou*,    siou*  =  shus.    ~ble,    die,  <tc.  —  bel,  del. 
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response — rest 


B.  At  substantive : 

1.  A  response,  an  answer. 

2.  One  who  is  responsible  for  another;  a 

surety. 

"  Anatoli oa  wu  put  Into  these?  of  Constantinople. 
by  the  Influence  uf  Uioeconu,  whoM  retpontal  ho  had 
been."— Barrow .  On  (A«  Popil  Supremac*. 

rfc  sponse',  *  re-spous,  *.  [O.  Fr.  response, 
from  Lat.  responaum,  neut.  of  responses,  pa. 
par.  of  responded  =  to  respond  (q.  v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  responding,  answering,  or  re- 
plying. 

2.  An  answer,  reply,  or  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  reply. 

"  Wh«t  WM  Lit  rw/xm*.  I  ne  MUD  ne  herd." 

*oo<r£  d*  AruniM.  p.  M. 

8.  Specif.  :  An  oracular  reply. 

"The  church  WM  conducted  In  every  step,  mt  flnt 
by  oracular  reiporatt." —  Warburton :  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  bk.  L.  ch.  v. 

*4.  A  reply  to  an  objection  In  a  formal 
disputation. 

"  Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent ;  except  In 
Mtortiiv  tb«  argument  upon  bis  adrtnary  alter  a 
direct  rupoiue;  *ud  even  thU  U  allowed  only  aa  a 
confirmation  of  bU  own  retpoiite."—  Watt*. 

6.  The  answer  to  a  versicle  in  the  Church 
service.  The  signs  for  these  words  are  ^  (ver- 
sicle) and  £  (response). 


"  Tertulli&n    take*   notice    that   the    reipontet    In 
larger  than  the  model 
laid  down  by  ChrUt"-trof«-ton<f.    Work*,  v.  ML 


baptism  were  then  somewhat  la: 


H.  Music:  A  repetition  of  the  given  subject 
In  a  fugue  by  another  part  of  the  fugue. 

•rS -spouse -less,  a.    [Bug.  response;  -less,] 

Giving  no  response  or  answer ;  not  responding. 

"  The  two  nezt  were  also  retponflru  to  my 
charm  era.  "-««W.  Jan.  28.  leas. 

re^SptfnS-I-luT-X-t^,  *.  [Eug.  responsible ; 
-ity ;  Fr.  responsabilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  for  a 
person,  trust,  office,  debt,  Ac. 

"  He  was  not  duimsed  to  take  on  himself  the 
mpwribility  of  disobedience."— MaomUag ;  J/M.  Eng., 
eh.  xvilL 

2.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  means  of 
meeting  liabilities. 

3.  That    for    which    one    is    responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  a  trust, 
duty,  debt,  Ac. 

re'-Bpo'ns'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  response);  -i6te; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  responsable;  Ital.  risponxurile.] 

1.  Able  to  answer  or  respond  to  any  claim ; 
able  to  discharge  any  claim  or  duty  ;  having 
means  adequate  to  meet  any  claim. 

"  Not  knowing  that  the  bill  ts  lwal.  or  that  the 
man  bound  it  h  inrnt  or  re*rminubie."—Loclu. 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  upon  to  respond  ; 
answerable,  liable,  accountable,  as  for  a  debt, 
duty,  trust,  claim,  <fcc. 

"I*  tb«  doctor  willing  to  be  reegtontMe  for  the 
nature,  quality,  and  tendency  of  all  his  notions ?"— 
Water  land  :  Workt,  v.  US. 

3.  Involving  responsibility:  as,  A  responsible 
position  or  office. 

re-Bpons'-I-ble-ness.  «.  [Eng.  responsible ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re* 
sponsible  ;  responsibility. 

rS-Sp$n«'-l-bIy\  adv.  [Eng.  responsible) ; 
-ly.}  In  a  responsible  manner. 

re-spon'-slon,  *.  [Lat.  responsio,  from  re- 
sponsus,  pa.  par.  of  rMponoM  =  to  respor,d 
(q.v.);  O.  Sp.  rtspoiision  ;  Ital.  responsione,} 

1.  The  act  of  answering ;  response,  reply, 
answer. 

**  Respontioru  unto  the  questions." — Burnet :  Re- 
eordt.  bk.  in..  No.  31. 

2.  (PL):  At  Oxford   University,  the  first 
examination    of  a    candidate    for  a  degree. 
Also  called  the  Little-go  (q.v.). 

te-sp£ns-ive,  a.  &  s.     (Fr.  responstf;  Sp. 
vesponsiiio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Answering;  making  answer  or  reply. 

"  A  aoft  retponriot  voice  was  heard  at  every  close." 
Cult  hit :  Odes ;  The  Pattiont. 

2.  Correspondent ;   making,    or   acting    in 
response. 

"  Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  retpontive  swells." 
Byron:  Cortnir,  i.  l. 

*  3.  Responsible,  liable,  answerable.    (Jer. 
Taylor.) 

*  B.  At  subst. :  An  answer,  a  reply. 

"  flftponsivtt  to  such  as  ye  wrote  of  Uie  dates  be- 
fore rehearsed,  "—hurnet :  ttecor<U,  bk.  ii..  No.  83. 


*  rS-sp6na'-Ive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  responsive; 
-ly.]    In  a  responsive  manner  ;    by   way  of 
response. 

'  re  spons-ivo-ness,  5,  [Eng.  retp&nsiw; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respon- 
sive ;  readiness  to  answer. 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  girl's  retpon.iir«tieu."— 
CatteU't  Saturday  Journal,  July  10.  UH,  p.  «M. 

re -gpoas'-or-^,  a.  A  s.  [Low  Lat.  respon- 
sorius,  neut.  responttoriun.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Containing  response  or  answer; 

answering. 

B.  As  substanAivt: 

1.  A  response ;  specif.,  the  answer  of  the 
people  to  the  priest  in  alternate  speaking  in 
the  Church  service. 

"  The  Sanlm  lights  were  put  out,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  antiphou  and  retpant'/ry " — Cfcurcfe 
Timet,  April  S,  1886. 

2.  A  response- book ;  a  choir-book  contain- 
ing the  music  of  the  vereicles  and  responses. 

res-sant, «.    [RESAUNT.? 

*  resj-toult,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  recess  or  projection  of  a  mem- 
ber from  or  before  another,  so  aa  to  be  out  of 
the  line  of  range  with  it. 

*  res  saunt,  s.    [RES AUNT.] 

rS»t  (1),  *  reste,  5.  [A.S.  rest,  rent,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  rust :  Dm.  &  Sw.  rast ;  Icel.  mat  = 
the  distance  Iwtween  two  resting-places,  a 
stage ;  Goth.  iw«  —  a  stage  of  a  journey,  a 
mile  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rosta  =  rest ;  Ger.  rast ;  Ital. 
resta.} 
1  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  quiet  or  repose ;  ces- 
sation of  bodily  or  mental  labour  or  exertion  ; 
release  from  exertion  or  action :  quiet,  repose. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rett." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  III.  IT.  6. 

2.  Sleep,  slumber. 

"  God  give  you  good  r*tt."—Ska*eep. ;  Ocxm*4v  of  £r- 
rort,  iv.  a, 

3.  Hence,  fig.  or  poet.,  the  last  sleep;  death  ; 
the  grave  :  as,  he  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

4.  Freedom  from  anything  which  disturbs, 
disquiets,   or  harasses ;    peace,   tranquillity, 
quiet. 

"  And  the  land  had  rtit  forty  year*."— Judyet  Hi.  ll. 

5.  A  place  of  quiet  and  repose ;  a  permanent 
peaceful  habitation. 

"  Unto  whom  I  (ware  In  my  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  my  re*t."~f>tnlm  zor.  IL 

*  6.  Stay,  abode,  residence, 

"  In  Tarsm  was  not  beet 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rett," 

SHaketp. :  PericU*.  11.    fProl.) 

7.  That  on  which  anything  leans,  lies,  or  is 
placed  for  support ;  a  support.  [II.  1,  2,  S,  6.] 

"  lie  made  narrowed  rettt  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  beam*  of  the 
house."— 1  Kinyt  vt.  «. 

*  8.  A  syllable.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  9.  A  set,  game,  or  match  at  tennis. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Arm. :  A  support  for  a  lance  or  spear. 
"  Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  *i>enrB  in  rttt.  and  hearts  on  flame." 

Scott ;  Lord  of  the  Iilrt,  vi.  2i. 

2.  Billiards :  A  support  for  the  top  of  the 
cue,  when  the  player  cannot  reach  sufficiently 
far  to  support  it  with  his  hand. 

3.  Gun. :  A  support  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
in  aiming  and  firing. 

4.  Her.:  A  name  given 
to  a  figure  of  doubtful 
origin  and  import,  taken 
by  some  for  a  spear-rest, 
by  others  for  a  musical 
instrument  of  somt-  kind, 
and  hence  also  called  an 
organ-rest. 

5.  Lathe :  A  device  for 
supporting   a    piece   of 
work  in  a  lathe  or  vice. 

6.  Music :  An  interval  of  silence  occurring 
in  tho  course  of  a  movement  between  one 
sound  and  another ;    the  si^n  or  character 
enjoining  the  silence  of  a  performer  for  a 
given    length  of  time.      Each  note  has  its 
corresponding  rest,  e,g.t 

Note    |ol 


REST. 


rr 


E«st   i   •»  •»•   r  ' 

Dots  may  be  affixed  to  rests,  and  have  the 


same  effects  upon  them  as  upon  notes,  e.a,t 
f  •  is  equal  to  a  rest  of  three-quavers  ;***!• 
equal  to  a  rest  of  seven-semiquavws. 

7.  Physics  :  Absolute  rest  is  the  permanence) 
of  a  body's  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed 
points  in  space  ;  relative  rest  that  with  re- 
spect to  surrounding  bodies. 

8.  Pros.  .*   A  short  pause  of  the  voice  In 
reading;  a  cesura. 

*  H  To  set  up  one's  rest  :  A  phrase  taken 
from  the  game  of  primcro  in  which  it  meant 
to  take  one's  stand  on  the  cards  in  one's  hand, 
as  being  in  the  player's  opinion  better  than 
those  of  hts  opponent  :  hence,  to  take  one's 
chance  upon  anything  ;  to  fix  or  set  one'* 
hopes  ;  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

"  Sea  flghts  have  been  final  to  the  war.  bat  this  U, 
when   j.nnrtfM  t*t  up  their  rest  njx>a   the  battle."— 


rest  (2),  s.     [Fr.  reste,  from  rester  =  to  rest  (2)  ; 
tip.  resto,  resta;  Ital.  re*to.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  left  over  or  remains  after 
the  separation  or  withdrawal  of  a  part  ;  re- 
mainder, residue. 

*  Joab  repaired  the  r«rt  of  the  city.*—  1  Chron.  xi.  a 

2.  Others  ;  persons  not  included  in  a  propo- 
sition or  category.    (With  the  def.  article.) 

"  A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  th*  rett." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Mad  1.  3M. 

II.  Comm.  :  A  surplus  or  reserve  fund  held 
by  a  bank  or  other  company  to  equalize  the 
dividends  when  the  profits  made  fall  below 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  usual  divi- 
dend, or  to  fall  back  upon  in  any  emergency. 
Also  a  technical  term  used  in  the  Bank  of 
England  weekly  reports,  denoting  the  balance 
of  assets  above  liabilities.  It  in  of  the  nature 
of  a  reserve  against  any  contingencies  that 
may  arise,  and  dates  from  the  year  1728. 

IT  For  the  rest  :  As  regards  all  other  matter* 
or  points. 

*  rSst  (3),  «.    [WREST,  *.] 

rest  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.   restan  ;   O.  H.  Ger, 

restjan,  rastjan  ;  8w.  ranta;  Dut.  rusten  ;  Ger. 
rasten.}    [REST  (1),  «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  rest  ;  to  cease  from  labour  or 
exertion  ;  to  leave  off  work  of  any  kind  ;  to 
stop. 

"  He  rcttvt  on  the  seventh  day  fro.  i  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made."—  Qenesit  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  still  or  without  motion. 

"  Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rut  by  day." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  ril.  36T. 

3.  To  abide,  to  settle,  to  remain. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rttt  upon  him.**— 

/,v  ii'  1/1  xi.  2. 

4.  To  stand  for  support  ;  to  be  supported  : 
as,  A  pillar  restt  on  its  base. 

5.  To  lie  for  repose  ;  to  recline  ;  to  lean  for 
support  or  quiet. 

"  The  wretched  father  f  father  now  no  more) 
In  sullen  sorrow  retted  on  the  shore." 

i'tit  :  rtrfftl  i  sE**4  *. 

6.  To  lie,  to  stay,  to  abide, 

"  At  Northampton  they  do  reft  to-night.  " 

Shake*?.  :  Kichard  ///.,  H.  i. 

7.  To  lean,  to  depend,  to  rely. 

*  8.  To  be  satisfied  ;  to  acquiesce. 
9.  To  sleep,  to  slumber,  to  repose. 

ID.  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  ;  to  die  ;  to 
be  dead. 

11.  To  be  free  from  anything  disquieting, 
harassing,  or  disturbing  ;  to  be  undisturbed  ; 
to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet.    (Isaiah  vii.  19.) 

12.  To  remain  or  be  fixed  in  any  state  or 
opiuion. 

"  There  reM  In  yonr  foolery."—  SHaketp.  :  Comedy  of 
Srrort,  iv.  8. 

13.  To  be  in  a  certain  state  or  position  ;  to 
stand  :  as,  I  will  tell  you  huw  the  matter  rests. 

14.  To  lie,  to  depend  ;  to  be  in  the  power  of 

Sallowed  by  with,  formerly  also  by  in  :  as, 
e  remedy  rests  with  him.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  at  rest  ;  to  give  rest  or  repose  t«. 

"  God  rett  all  Christian  souls  1" 

fftmJcetp.  :  Oomeo  A  Juliet,  \.  l 

2.  To  place,  lay,  or  set  for  support  ;  to  lean. 

"  On  the  sand  one  eud  he  rested." 

Longfellow:  BtawaOui,  Ix. 

H  To  rest  one's  self:  To  take  rest  ;  to  cease 
from  labor  or  exertion. 

3.  To  remove  and  lay  aside  for  a  time;  as,  to 
rest  one's  hat,  or  coat,  <fc.     (Southern  U.  8.) 


— ,  Cit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  aire.  sir,  marine;   go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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(2),  v.i.  [Fr.  rester,  from  Lat,  r«(o=  to 
stop  behind,  to  remain;  re-  =  behind,  back, 
and  sto  —  to  stand  ;  Sp.  restar;  Ital.  restore.] 

[REST  (2),  5.1 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  be  left. 

"  NoiiK..t  restt  for  me  but  to  mate  open  proclama- 
tion. "-SAaA«p.  ;  l  Henry  VL,  t.  8. 

8.  To  continue  to  be  ;  to  remain. 

"  I  reit  thy  secret  friend." 

Shaketp.  :  Itape  of  Lucrece,  «M. 

•  r8«t  (3),  v.t.     [A  contract,  of  arrerf  (q.v.).] 
To  arrest. 

*rc  stag"  nant,  a.  [Lat.  restagnans,  pr.  par. 
of  restagno  =  to  overflow.)  Stagnant ;  remain- 
ing without  flow  or  motion. 

"  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  shorter  and  lighter  is  the  cylinder  of  air  incumbent 
upon  the  restaynant  mercury."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  15L 

•  re-stag'-nate,  v.i.     [Lat.  restagnatus,  pa. 

par.  of  restagiw.]     [BESTAONANT.]     To  stag- 
nate ;  to  remain  without  flow  or  motion. 

"The  blood  returns  thtck,  and  is  apt  to  rettaynate." 
—Wittman  ;  Surgery,  bk.  t.,  ch.  nl. 

•  re-stag-na'-tion.    s.      [Lat.    restagnatio.] 
The  state  of  being  stagnant ;  stagnation. 

"  It  proceedeth  from  the  ratagnntlon  of  gross  blood." 
— Wlitman  :  Surgery,  bk.  i,  ch.  xiv. 

re  Stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  En£.  stamp,  v.] 
To  stamp  again,  aa  a  res  tarn  pi  ug  writ. 

rSat'-ant,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  restarts,  pr.  par. 
of  resto  =  to  remain.]    [REST  (2),  v.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  possession  of. 

"They  were  rettant  all  those  things."— P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  363. 

2.  Bot. :  Persistent  (q.v.). 

re  state',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  state,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  state  again  or  anew. 

res-taur',  res-toi",  s.  [Fr.  nstaur  =  recov- 
ery of  a  loss  as  against  an  insurer,  from  Lat. 
restauro  —  to  restore  (q.v.).] 

Law :  The  remedy  or  recourse  which  assurers 
have  against  each  other,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  assurances  ;  or  against  the  masters,  if 
the  loss  arise  through  their  default  ;  also,  the 
remedy  or  recourse  a  person  has  against  his 
guarantee  or  other  person,  who  is  to  indemnify 
him  from  any  damage  sustained. 

•res-tanr',  v.t.  [Lat.  restauro.}  To  restore 
(q.v.). 

"The  Lord  (sajth  Cyprian  Mooth  vouchsafe  in  mania 
of  hi*  seruants  to  fores.iew  to  com.  the  restaurinff  of 
his  church,  the  »tAble  quiet  of  oar  health  and  safe. 
.     guard  "—/'ox.  Actvt.  p.  62. 

restaurant  (as  res-to  ran ),  s.  [Fr.,  prop, 
pr.  par.  of  restaurer  =  to  restore  (q.v.).]  An 
eating-house ;  a  place  for  refreshment ;  a 
house  where  liquors  and  cooked  food  are  sold. 

"  To  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  repre- 
Bentativea  of  the  press  at  the  rataurant  named. "— 
Referee,  Aug.  2»,  lead. 

*  res'-tau-rate,  v.t.     [Lat.  restawaius,  pa. 
par.  of  restauro.]    To  restore. 

"  If  one  repulse  haa  us  quite  ruinated. 
And  fortune  never  can  be  restaumfed."* 

TurbtrtUle. 

res-tan' -ra-teur  (an  as  6),  s.  [Fr.)  The 
keeper  of  a  restaurant. 

"All  the  railway  retrauractitrt  were  up  ID  arras. 
Imagining  that  the  satirist's  scorn  applied  to  them."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  16.  1886. 

•  res-tau-ra-tlfe,  a.    [RESTORATIVE.] 

•res-tau-ra'-tion,  *  res-tau  r.i  cl  on,  s. 

[Fr.  restauration,   from   Lat.   restfiurationem, 

accus.  of  restauratio  =  a  restoring  ;  Sp.  restau- 

racion  ;  Ital.  restaurazione.}    Restoration. 

"  Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  and 

of  that  corruption  of  nature    which   causes  death ; 

Chmt  as  the  cause  original  of  rettauraOon  to  life."— 

Bookrr :  Kcdet.  Polity. 

•reste,  s.    [REST  (!),».] 

re-Stem',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  stem,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  force  back  against  the  current. 

"And  now  they  do  rettem 
Their  backward  course."          Hhaketp. :  Othello,  L  8. 

rSsf-ful,  *  rest'-full,  a.    [Eng.  rest  (1),  s. ; 
•fill.} 
1.  Full  of  rest ;  at  rest ;  quiet. 

"  RettfuU  peas."— fabyan :  fftironycte  (an.  13«X 
•2.  Giving  rest  or  peace. 

"  Tired  with  all  these,  for  rinful  death  I  cry." 
Sli'ikexp. :  Sonnet  sa, 

rest'-ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  restful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
restful  manner  ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

"  Living  rtt'/utlf  and  in  helth." — Elyot :  Qovernour 
bk.  in.,  ch.  ixL 


rest   fill  ness,  s.    (Eng.  restful ;  -ma.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  restful 

That  couutre  grewe  to  more  reitfulnettt  and  peas." 
Chronycle,  ch.  xxii. 


rest'-har-row,  ».  [Eng.  rest  (s),  v.,  and 
harrow.  So  named  because  the  long  roots 
arrest  the  harrow.] 

1.  Eat. :  [ONONis]. 

2.  Entam. :  ABritish  geometer  moth,  Ajilatta 
ononaria.     The  caterpillar  feeds  in  April  and 
September  on  Ononis  spinosa  ;  the  moth  flies 
in  May,  July,  and  August. 

rest' -house,  u.  [Eng.  rest  (1),  and  house.}  An 
empty  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers ;  a  choultry  or  serai.  {Indian.) 

res-tr-a'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  restHo); 
Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  sulf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Restiads  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Olumales.  Herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  leaves  simple  and  narrow  or 
wanting ;  culms  naked  or  with  sheaths ; 
flowers  in  spikes  or  heads,  often  unisexual ; 
stamens  two  or  three  ;  ovary  with  one  or 
more  cells,  each  cell  one-seeded  ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar  or  nucnmentaceous.  Chiefly  from  South 
America,  the  Cape,  and  Australia.  Known 
genera  23,  species  171. 

reV-tl  ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  r«s(t(o);  Eng.  stiff. 
•ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Restiaceas.    (Lindley.) 

*  res'-tlff,  a.  As  s.     [RESTIVB.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  RESTIVE  (q.v.). 

"  rhe  beast  which  bore  him  began  to  arrow  rettiff 
and  ungovernable."— Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia.  (Ded.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  restive  or  stubborn  horse. 
rSs'-tlff-ness,  ».    [RESTIVENESS.] 

rSs'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  res«s  =  a  cord,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Like  a  cord  in  form. 

rcstiform  bodies,  s.  pi. 

Anal. :  Two  lateral  rounded  eminences  or 
columns  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are 
directly  continuous  with  the  posterior,  and 
with  part  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  (Quain.) 

*  rSst'-I-ljf,   adv.     [Eng.  resty;   -ly.]     In  a 
sluggish  manner,  stubbornly. 

*  rS-stane'-tion,  >.    [Lat.  restinctio,  from  re- 
stinctus,  pa.  par.  of  restingw  =  to  extinguish.] 
The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

*  rest'-I-ness,  s.     [Eng.  resty ;  -ness.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  resty ;  sluggishness. 

"  By  rettinen  and  lying  still  all  the  winter."— P. 
Holland:  Flint/,  pt.  1..  p.  210. 

rest  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RS3T  (1),  v.} 
restlng-owing,  a. 

Scots  Law : 

1.  Remaining  due.    (Said  of  a  debt.) 

2.  Indebted.    (Said  of  a  debtor.) 
resting-place,  >. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  for  rest  or  repose  ; 
hence,  used,  poet,  or  fig.,  for  the  grave. 

"  To  thui  commodious  rettlny-ploxe  he  led." 

Wordneortk :  Excursion,  bk.  Tt 

2.  Arch. :  A  half  or  quarter- pace  in  a  stair- 
case. 

resting  spore,  ». 

Sot. :  An  embryo  in  Algals  which  does  not 
germinate  at  onc'e  but  is  set  free  when  the 
plant  decays,  falls  to  the  ground,  remains 
dormant  through  the  winter,  and  germinates 
in  spring.  Called  also  a  Teleutospore. 

*  r2-stJn'-gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.    [Lat.  re- 
stitujiio.}    To  extinguish. 

"  Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is  rettin. 
guidiel."— Field :  Of  Control:.  (L(fe.  ed.  1716),  p.  «. 

res'-tl-o,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  rope-maker.) 

Sot. :  The  typical  eemis  of  Restiaceae  (q.v.). 
Specie*  many  ;  tin;  majority  from  South 
Africa.  The  tou-^h  wiry  stems  of  liestio  tec- 
torum  are  used  for  thatching. 

ri-stlp'-u-late,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ttip- 
ula<e(q.v.).]    To  stipulate  anew. 

*  re-stlp-U-la'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Rng. 
stipulation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  restipulating  ; 
a  new  or  renewed  stipulation. 

"  If  the  retttpulatton  were  absolute  ...  I  cannol 
excuse  the  good  king."— Bp.  Hull:  Contempl.,  £" 
ftioA  A  Sennacherib. 


rcs'-tl  tue,   v.t.     [Fr.  restituer,  from  Lat 
rtitituo.]    [RESTITUTE,  «.)    To  restore. 
"  And  yf  thow  wit«  never*  to  wham,  ne  were  thow 

sholde  rrsrttur. 
Bare  hit  to  the  bishop."      P.  Plowman  :  B.,  v.  ML 

res'-tf-tute,  v.t.  [Lat.  restitvtui,  pa.  par. 
of  restUua  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  statuo  =  tu 
set  up.]  To  restore  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

"  The  Inclosurea  which  would  b.  affected  and  nttl- 

luted  by  Mr.  Jessie   Collings's  regulations."— Meld, 

Oct  17,  188S. 

•  res'-tl-tute,  >.  [RESTTTOTE,  ».]  That  which 
is  restored  or  offered  in  place  of  something  ; 
a  substitute. 

rSs-tf-tu'-tl-d  in  in'-te-grum  (tl  as  shif), 

phr.     [Lat.] 

Law :  The  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  trans- 
action, so  as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  In  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  one  another  as 
they  occupied  before  the  contract  was  made 
or  the  transaction  took  place. 

res-tl-tu'-tlon,  res-tl-tu-ol-on.  «.     [Fr. 
restitution,  from  Lat.  restitutionem,  accus.  of 
restitutio,  from  restilutus.}    [RESTITUTE,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  restoring  that 
which  is  lost  or  has  been  taken  away.    The 
act  of  restoring  to  a  person  some  thing  or 
right  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived. 

"  By  common  law  there  was  no  restitution  of  goodi 
opou  an  indictment,  becau'e  it  Is  at  the  suit  of  th. 
crown  only."— BlaciMone  :  Comment.,  bk.  tv.,  ch.  37. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an 
equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury; 
indemnification.     (Generally  with  the  verb  to 
make.) 

"  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him.  there  shall  be  blood 
shed  for  him ;  for  he  shall  ma*«  full  rettitution.  — 
Bxodut  xxii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  in  return 
for  something  lost,  taken  away,  injured,  or 
destroyed ;  satisfaction  made. 

4.  The  recovery  of  a  former  state  or  posture ; 
the  return  of  elastic  bodies  forcibly  bent  or 
compressed  to  their  original  state. 

IL  Law:  The  putting  a  person  in  possession 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  which  he  has  been 
unlawfully  disseized. 

1T(1)  Restitution  of  all  things:   [RESTORA-  - 
TION,  H  (1)]. 

(2)  Restitution  of  conjugal  righta  : 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  The  suit  for  rtttitution  of  conjugal  rigfttt  is  also 
another  species  of  matrimonial  cause:  which  may  be 
brought  when  either  lives  separate  from  the  other 
without  sufficient  reason ;  In  which  case  they  will  be 
compelled  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  be 
weak  enough  to  desire  it."— Kadtttone:  Comment.,  bk. 
Ill,  ch.  «. 

(3)  Restitution  of  minort: 

Law :  A  restoringof  minors  to  rights  lost  by 
deeds  executed  during  their  minority. 

(4)  Restitution  of  stolen  foodi : 

Law  :  Formerly  there  was  no  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  on  an  indictment,  but  the  party 
robbed  had  to  bring  an  appeal  of  robbery. 
Now  alike  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stolen  goods  are  restored  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  negotiable  security  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  in  purchasing  it  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  been  dishonestly  appro- 
priated. 

(5)  Writ  of  restitution: 

Law :  A  writ  which  lies  where  judgment  has 
been  reversed  to  restore  to  the  defendant  what 
he  has  lost. 

"  If  execution  has  been  levied  on  the  plaintiff  in 
error  for  debt  or  damages,  he  is  entitled  to  a  wrf  of 
reatitiition.  ill  order  tliat  he  Inny  recover  all  that  ha 
has  thereby  lost"— Blaclatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  lii.oh. 
16. 

restitution-edict,  t. 

Hist. :  An  edict  published  A.D.  1629  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  ordering  the  Pro- 
testants to  deliver  up  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  all  ecclesiastical  property  which 
Imcl  fallen  into  their  hands  since  the  religious 
peace  of  Passan  established  in  the  previous 
century.  In  1648,  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  the  edict  was  revoked. 

*  res'-ti-tu-tor,  «.    [Lat]     One  who  makes 
restitution  ;  a  restorer. 

"Their  rescuer  or  reMituior,  Quixote.  —  Qeyton  t 
fntivous  Note*,  p.  124. 

res'-ttve,  •  res-tie,  *  reV-tlit  a.    [O.  Fr. 

restif  (Fr.  retif),  from  rcster  =  to  rest,  to  re- 
main ;  Ital.  restio  ;  Sp.  restivo.]    [REST  (2),  ».J 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  efktn,  bencn;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-oian,  -tiau  =  Shan,    -tioa,  -siou  =  shun;  -(ion,    sion  —  «*""-    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  del. 
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restively— restrain 


1.  Drawing  back  ;  unwilling  to  go  forward  ; 
obstinate,  stubborn  ;  refusing  to  move. 

"  The  people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that 
the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the  gallows  be. 
came  rtttiM  and  went  back."— Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eny., 

ST. 

*  2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"Bach  aii  idle  rettiM  pretence."— Scott  :  Christian 
We,  pt  tL,  ch.  ir. 

3.  (By  confusion  with  REST  (1),  v.) : 
(1)  That  will  not  rest  or  stand  still ;  rest- 
lass,  tidgetty.    (Applied  to  horses.) 

t  (2)  Impatient  of  control,  restraint,  or  op- 
position ;  recalcitrant.  (Said  of  persons.) 

*  (3)  Being  at  rest ;  being  less  in  motion: 

"  Paliies  ofteneat  happen  on  the  left  side ;  the  moat 
Tigorous  part  protecting  itself,  aud  protruding  tha 
natter  upon  the  weaker  and  rettive  tide." — Browne: 
rulpar  Jtrrourt. 

reV-tlve  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restive;  -ly.]     In  a 
restive  manner. 

res  tive  ness,  *.    [Eng.  restive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restive ; 
stubborn  ness. 

*  2.  Laziness. 

"  From  whatever  cause  this  rftti venttt  of  mind  pro- 
oeedeth.  It  ia  a  tiling  moat  prejudicial." — Bacon:  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Unwillingness  to  stand  still ;  a  fidgetty 
disposition, 

rSst'  -  less,  *  reste  -  lea,  *  rest  -  Icsse,  a. 

[Eug.  rest  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  resting ;  unresting  ;  not  quiet ;  un- 
easy. 

"  To  Melroae  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  UictnMl'a  rettleu  »prite." 

Scott :  Layofttte  Latt  Minttrtl,  TL  M. 

2.  Being  without  sleep  or  rest ;  unable  to 
sleep. 

"  Keitleu  he  pasa'd  the  remnauta  of  the  night" 

l>ryd.-n.     (Todd.) 

3.  Passed  without  rest ;   sleepless  :   as,  a 
restless  night. 

4.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  rest  or  quiet ;  dis- 
posed to  move  or  wander  about ;  not  satisfied 
to  be  at  rest ;  unsettled  in  disposition. 

**  Or  else  be  acann'd  the  globe,  those  small  domains. 
Where  rtttlett  mortal*  anch  a  turmoil  keep," 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1L  11. 

6.  Characterized  by  restlessness. 
*'  RettUu  .and   mischievous  temper."—  Macaulag  ; 
Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  Inclined  to  agitation ;  turbulent :  as,  a 
restless  nation. 

7.  Unceasing;  ever-moving. 

"  A  rock  firm  aet  In  the  depths  of  a  reitltti  sea."— C. 
front  t :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxx  i  i. 

*  8.  Not  affording  rest ;  uneasy.     (Cowper.) 
restless-  cavy,  $. 

Zool. :  Cavia,  aperea  or  apercea  [CAVIA],  the 
original  of  the  guinea-pig  (q.v.). 

restless  flycatcher,  $. 

Ornith  :  Sisura  inquieta,  an  Australian  bird, 
called  by  the  colonists  the  Grinder,  from  the 
noise  it  makes  when  darting  downwards  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey. 

*  rest-lesse,  a.    [RESTLESS.] 

rfist -less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restless;  -ly.]    In  a 
restless  manner ;  uneasily. 

"  Turning  rettletily  afae  drew  the  bedclothea  round 
her."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxL 

r<5st -less-ness,  *.     [Eng.  restless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restless  or 
in  continual  motion. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  unquietness  of  mind ;  agita- 
tion ;  disturbance  of  mind  or  body  ;  anxiety  ; 
unsettled  disposition. 

"  A  haggard  look  which  Indicated  the  rettleunfia  of 
pain  aa  well  as  the  retttettnett  of  ambition."— 3/ac- 
mulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  XT. 

3.  Inability  to  rest  or  sleep  ;  sleeplessness. 

re-stock',  v.t.     [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  stock,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  stock  ag;iin  or  anew. 

"  The  aquarium  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  hw 
lately  been  entirely  rcttoctod  with  marine  and  fresh- 
water  fishes.  —  Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

rSs-tor',  t.    [RESTAVR.] 

*  re  stor  -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  restore) ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  restored  to  a  former  state  or 
condition. 

"Great  quantities  of  rettoroMe  land  are  made 
utterly  desperate."— Swift ;  Workt,  voL  *..  let.  T. 

*  re  stor -a  ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  nstorable; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  restor- 
able. 


•  rg-StbV-al,  s.     [Eng.  restore);  -al.]     The 
act  of  restoring  ;  restitution,  restoration. 

"  The  promise*  of  pardon  to  our  sins,  and  reitoral 
Into  God's  favour."—  Barrow  :  Sermont,  vol.  11.,  ser.  4. 

res-to-ra'-tion,  *.    [RESTAURATION.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  to,  or  replacing  in, 
a  former  state  or  position  ;   replacement  in 
office  or  position;  specif.,   the  replacing  .of 
a  person  or  family  on  a  throne. 

"  Rntorntinn  would  be  Immediately  followed  by  s 
counacatton  and  a  proscription."  —  Maeaulay  :  Uut. 
Eng.,  ch.  xliL 

2.  The  act  of  renewing  or  revising  ;  a  re- 
newal, a  revival,  a  reestablfshment 

"  The  year  1060.  the  era  of  the  rvtoratinn  of  the  old 
constitution,"—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Kng,,  ch.  iiL 

3.  The  repairing  of  a  work  of  art,  buiMing, 
Ac.,  which  has  fallen  into  decay  or  been  in- 

jured. 

"  The  restoration  of  painting!  requires  much  taate, 
knowledge,  aud  ability  to  ensure  success."  —  t-'airkolt  : 
Ternu  of  A  rt. 

4.  Hence,  used  for  a  plan  or  desigr.  of  an 
ancient  building,  showing  its  original  state  : 
as,  the  restoration,  of  a  cathedral. 

5.  The  state  of  being  restored  ;  recovery  of 
health  or  soundness  ;  recovery  from  illness, 
relapse,  or  any  bad  state. 

*  6.  That  which  is  restored. 


Restoration  of  alt  things  (R.V.)  ;  Resti- 
tution of  all  things  (A.V.): 

Script.  :  The  restoration  in  connexion  with 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  of  the  world  to 
much  of  its  primeval  purity  and  happiness 
(Acts  iif.  21  ;  cf.  also  Matt  xvii.  11,  Mark 
Ix.  12.). 

(2)  The  Restoration  : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  The  return  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660,  and  the  reestablishment  of  Monarchy 
in  England,  after  an  interval  of  a  little  more 
than  eleven  years,  from  January  30,  1649, 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  during  which 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  re- 
publican. 

(3)  Universal  restoration  : 

Theol.  :  The  doctrine  held  by  some  that  all 
mankind,  if  not  even  the  fallen  angels,  shall 
ultimately  be  restored  to  sinlessnesa  and 
eternal  happiness.  [RESTORATIOHIBTS.] 

'  res  to  ra'  tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  restoration; 
-tr.]  The  same  as  RESTO  RATION  IST  (q.v.). 

res  tc-ra  tlon-ism,  *.  [Eng.  restoration; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Re* 
storatiouists. 

res  to  ra   tion  1st,   s.     [Eng.  restoration; 

-ist.] 
Church  History  (PI.)  : 

1.  The  followers  of  Orlgen  in  the  opinion 
that  after  a  certain  purgation  proportionate  to 
their  delinquencies  all  will  be  restored  to  God's 
favour  and  to  paradise. 

2.  The  adherents  of  Mr.  Ballow,  of  America, 
who  held  that  retribution  is  limited  to  this 
life,  and  that  at  the  resurrection  all  will  be 
restored  to  life  aud  to  primeval  happiness, 

re  -stb'r'-a  -tlve,  *  res  taur  a  tif,  a.  &  9. 
[Fr.  restauratif;  Sp.  &  Port,  restaurativo  ; 
IUI.  ristoratino.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  restoring  ;  tending 
to  restore  or  renew  strength,  vigour,  Ac, 

"  I  bane  heard  some  hold  opinion  that  It  Is  very 
restorative"—  Backluyt  :  t'oyaget,  HI  M7. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  is  efficacious  fn    restoring   strength, 
vigour,  &c, 

"  To  make  me  die  with  a  rettorativf" 

SAaAwp.  •'  P-orMo  A  Juliet,  r.  8. 

*  rS-StoV-a-tlve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restorative; 
-ly.]    In  a*  manner  or  degree  tending  to  re- 
store or  renew  strength,  vigour,  &c. 

*  rSs'-ti-ra-tdr,   *.      [Fr.   restaurateur.]     A 

restorateur. 

*  re-stbV-a-tdr-y',  a.  [Eng.  restor(e)  ;  -atory.] 
Restorative. 

re  store'  (1),  v.t,  [O.  Fr.  restorer  (Fr.  re- 
staurer),  from  Lat.  restauro  =  to  restore  :  from 
re-  =  again,  and  a  verb  stauro  not  found,  but 
seen  in  instauro,  and  connected  with  Gr. 
irravpo?  (stauros)  =that  which  is  firmly  fixed, 
a  stake  ;  Sans,  sthdvara  =  fixed,  stable,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  sto  —  to  stand  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  restaurar  ;  Ital.  restaurare,  ristaurare, 
ristorare.] 


L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state,  place, 
condition,  or  position  ;  to  replace. 

"  Even  lib  Jacobites  were  aahamed  of  the  prince 
whom  they  were  labouring  to  rettore"— Macaulav  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xviil. 

2.  To  give  or  bring  back  ;  to  return  to  a 
'person,  as  a  thing  which  he  has  lost,  or  which 

has  been  taken  from  him. 

"  It  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  aeek  after 
It,  and  thou  shnlt  r^ttore  It  to  him  again."—  Deut. 

3.  To  bring  back  to  life ;  to  revive,  to  re- 
suscitate. 

"  Whose  son  he  had  rettored  to  life."— 3  Kirtgt  Till.  l. 

4.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  and  better  state, 
as  from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  or  the  like  ;  to 
repair,  to  rebuild.    [II.] 

5.  To  bring  back  from  disease  or  unsound* 
ness ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"Then  salth  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  rtttartd 
whole  like  aa  the  other."— Matthew  *ii.  IS. 

6.  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  degener- 
acy or  lapse ;  to  reclaim. 

"  If  a  man  be  overtaken  In  a  fault  .  .  .  rtttort  anch 
an  one  In  the  spirit  of  meekneaa."— Oatatiant  vli.  7. 

7.  To  bring  back ;  to  renew  or  reestablish 
after  interruption :  as,   To  restore  peace  or 
friendship. 

8.  To  give  in  place  of,  or  as  amende  for ;  to 
make  amends  or  satisfaction  for ;  to  compen- 
sate. 

"  He  shall  rcttor*  five  oxen  for  an  ox."— Xxodvt 
xxlLL 

H.  Fine  Arts : 

1.  To  bring  back,  from  a  state  of  decay  or 
Injury,  as  near  as  may  be  to  its  primitive 
state,  by  a  correct  imitation  of  the  original 
work  of  the  author. 

"  Great  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
master  whose  work  Is  to  be  rettor*d."—f'airbvlt: 
Termto/  Art, 

2.  To  form  a  picture,  plan,  or  model  of,  as 
of  something  lost,  mutilated,  or  decayed  :  as, 
To  restore  a  ruined  building. 

re  store',  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  store, 
T.  (q.v.).]  To  store  again  or  anew:  as,  To 
restore  goods. 

*  rS -store,  «.    [RESTORE  (1),  v.]   Restoration, 
restitution. 

*'  Till  he  had  made  amends,  and  full  reifora, 

For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  him  duen  afore." 
SjtenMr:  *•.«.,  III.  v.  is. 

*  re  -store'  rnSnt,  *.    [Eng.  restore  (1),  v. ; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  restoring;    restoration, 
restitution. 

"  They  had  no  rettortmtnt  of  the  Frenche  kyng,  for 
whose  sake  they  toat  alL"— Bernert ;  Froittart ;  Cro- 
nycle,  voL  1.,  ch.  czlrii. 

rS-stoV-er,  s.  [Eng.  restore^  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  restores. 

"  The  fresh  air  one  breathes,  and  the  exercise,  being 
excellent  rtttorert  of  health."— Chamber!  Journal, 
Aug.  8,  1881,  p.  609. 

res  tor'-mel-ite,  *.  [After  the  Restormel 
mine,  Cornwall,  where  found;  suff.  -Ue(Min.).'\ 
Min. :  A  grayish -green,  massive  mineral  re- 
sembling agalmatolitfl.  Hardness,  2'0  ;  sp.  gr. 
2*58.  Mean  results  of  analyses  approach  the 
composition  of  killinite  (<j.  v.). 

re  strain',  *  re  straine,  *  re  strayne, 
*  re  streigne,  *  re  streine,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
mbrtkindretrt.  restreindre),  from  Lat.  restringo 
=  to  draw  back  tightly,  to  bind  back  :  re-  = 
back,  and  stringo  =  to  draw  tight ;  Sp.  &  Port 
restringir ;  Ital.  restrigneret  restringere,  ri- 
strignere,  ristringere.]  [STRINGENT.] 
*  1.  To  strain,  to  draw  tight 

"  Hts  horse,  with  a  half  checked  bit.  and  a  headstall 
of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to  keep  him 
from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burnt."— Slutlcetv.  : 
Taming  o/  the  threw,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  withhold^  to  hold  back ;  to  keep  in 
or  back  ;  to  hold  or  keep  back  from  action, 
advancement,  or  proceeding,  by  physical  or 
moral  force,  or  by  interposing  obstacles. 

"His  troops  be    aucceeded   In    rettraintng."—Uac~ 

autay  .•  Bitt,  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  keep  under ;  to  repress,  to  subdue,  to 
curb. 

"  The  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  rettrjin."— 
Ptalm  Uxvi.  10. 

*4.  To  abridge,  to  limit,  to  restrict;  to 
hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment 

"  He  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd." 

Shaketp. ;  Cymbtliae.  ii.  I. 

*&.  To  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict 

"  A  moral  universality  also  Is  to  be  retrained  by  s 
part  of  the  predicate."—  W aUt:  Logick. 


fite,  at,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  »6n ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    oe.  ce  -   e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


restrainable— resum6 


*6.  To  withhold,  to  forbear.    (Job  xv.  4.) 
*  7.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 

"  Kext mini, iff  all  manner  of  people  to  bear  Mil  In 
any  vessel  or  bottom,  wherein  there  were  above  five 
persons."— Sort* .  I'iutnrvh,  u,  7. 

*  rc  strain  a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  restrain ;  -able.] 
Ca|iablo  of  being  restrained  ;  admitting  of  re-" 
etraint. 

"  Nor  U  th*  hand  of  the  painter  more  rettratnable 
than  the  pen  at  the  poet."— Brown* ;  Vulgar  tirrourt, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xtx. 

pi-Strained',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RESTRAIN.] 

* re'-8train'-e'd-l&  adv.  [Eng.  restrained; 
'ly.]  With  restraint  or  limitation  ;  not  freely. 
"The  world,  which  IB  a  word  of  the  widest  extent, 
and  although  it  be  sometime*  used  more  restrained!  y. 
yet  never  doth  nor  ran  In  any  reason  be  Interpreted  to 
sigiilfle  a  far  smaller  diapruportionable  part  of  the 
world."— Hammond:  Work*,  I.  482. 

r£-  strain'  or,    *  re  strayn  er,  «.    [Eng. 

restrain ;  ~er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
strains or  withholds. 

"  So  these  two  persons  were  ener  rettra,ynert  and  re- 
frayners  of  the   klitges  wilfull   scope  and  vnbridled 
libertte."— Ora/ton;  Henry  VII.  (an.  19}. 
2.  Photog. :  Any  substance  used  in  develop- 
ing the  images  produced  by  light,  to  prevent 
the  action  from  proceeamg  too  violently. 

re  strain  Jng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RESTRAIN.] 

restraining  order,  «. 

Law :  A  temporary  order  to  a  bank  or  other 
public  company  not  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
certain  stock  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
not  to  pay  dividends  dm*  upon  it  till  permis- 
sion is  granted. 

restrainlng-statntes,  $.  pi. 
Law:  Statutes  restricting  previous  rights 
and  powers. 

*  r£-straln'-ment,  *.    [Bng,  restrain  ;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  restraining  ;  restraint. 

re  straint'  *  ro-strainte,  *.  [O.  Fr.  re- 
straincte,  fern,  of  restrainct,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
ttraindre  —  to  restrain  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  restreint.] 

1.  The  act  of  restraining;  the  act  of  holding 
back  or  hindering  from  motion  or  action  in 
any  way ;  liinderance  of  the  will  or  of  any 
action  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 

"  With  wise  rettraint 
Voluptuous."  W  ordttcorth :  Nutting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  restrained,  kept  back, 
or  hindered  from  action  or  motion  :  as,  To 
keep  one's  feelings  under  restraint. 

3.  Abridgment  of  liberty ;  confinement,  de- 
tention. 

"  Tli'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  rettraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent." 
Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  ft. 

4.  That  which  restrains,  limits,  hinders,  or 
represses ;  limitation,  restriction,  or  prohibi- 
tion.   (Milton, :  P.  L.,  i.  82.) 

re-strength'-en.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
strengthen  (q.v.).]  To  strengthen  or  fortify 
again  or  afresh. 

"  He  dooth  restrengthen  the  towne  and  steeple  of 
Q\a*cow"—Holinthed:  Scotland  (an.  1548). 

rS-strick',  v.t.    [RESTRICT.] 

*  rS-Striot',  a.     [Lat.  restrictus,  pa.  par.  of 
restringo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.).]      Restricted, 
limited,  conHned. 

"In  that  restrict  manner  above  named."— Annota~ 
tiont  on  Qlanntt  {1632),  p.  261. 

re*  Strict',  v.t.  [RESTRICT,  a.]  To  limit,  to 
confine;  to  keep  within  limits;  to  restrain: 
as,  To  restrict  a  word  to  a  particular  use. 

rS-strfc'-tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  restrict  lonem, 
accus.  of  restrict™,  from  restrictus,  pa.  par.  of 
restringo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  restriction ; 
Ital.  restrizione.] 

L  Tlie  act  of  restricting,  confining,  or  limit- 
Ing  ;  the  state  of  l«ing  restricted,  limited,  or 
confined  within  bounds. 

2.  That  which  restricts  or  limits;  a  re- 
ttraint. 

"Those  rettrtctiotu  were  In  perfect  harmony  with 
the  theory  of  government  held  by  the  Tories."— 
Mticmilay :  Bitt.  Eng,,  ch.  zix. 

t3.  Reservation,  reserve. 

H  (1)  Real  restriction :  The  use  of  words  which 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  which 
contain  no  deviation  from  the  truth  if  the 
circumstances  be  considered. 

(2)  Mental  restriction  :  The  same  as  MENTAL- 
RESERVATION  (q.v,). 


*  rS-Strlc'-tion-a-ry,  a.     [Eng.  restriction  ; 

-an/.]    Restrictive. 

re-strfct'-Ive,  a.  &  *.    (Fr.  restrict^.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Jiaving    the    quality   of  restricting  or 
limiting ;  expressing  limitation. 

"They,  who  would  make  the  restrictive  particle  be- 
long to  the  latter  clause,  and  not  to  the  first,  do  nut 
attend  to  the  reaaou." — Stillingjieet. 

2.  Imposing  restraint ;  restraining,  limiting. 
"This  rertrfi-rJi'*  power  Is  of  Itself  fruitful  of  Chan- 

eery  procedure."— Evening  Standard,  Nov.  3,  1886. 

*3.  Styptic,  astringent. 

"  I  applied  a  plalster  over  It,  made  up  with  my  com- 
mon  rentrictive  ix»wder."—  Witcm&n:  Surgery. 

*  B.    As  tubst.  :   A  styptic  or   astringent 
medicine  or  preparation. 

"Soin*  of  the  same  rettrictiv*  over  that."—  Wit* 
man;  Surgery,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

restrictive  endorsement,  s. 

Banking,  dc.  :  An  endorsement  limiting  the 
payment  of  money  to  a  named  person. 

* re"-StrIot'-Ive-l&  adv.  [Eng.  restrictive; 
-ly.]  In  a  restrictive  manner ;  with  restriction 
or  limitation. 

"Which  i»  not  to  be  understood  K>  rettricttoety. "— 
Government  <>.f  the  Tongue. 

*re"-Btrict'-ive-ne3S,  «.  [Eng.  restrictive; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restrict- 
ive, 

•re  strfnge  .  v.t.  [Lat.  restringo  =  to  re- 
strain (q.v.).]  To  confine,  to  contract,  to 

astringe. 

*  re'-Strtng'-en-O^,  *.     [Eng.  restringen(t); 

-cy.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  restring- 
ent ;  astringency. 

"  Coloors  wanting  rettringcncy."  —  Sprat  :  Bitt. 
Royal  Society,  p.  293. 

*  re'-strfn&'-ent,  o.  &  *.    [Lat.  restringens, 

pr.  par.  of  restringo  —  to  restrain  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  re-stringing ;  able 
or  tending  to  restringe  ;  astringent. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  A  medicine  which  operates  as 
a  styptic  or  astringent. 

"The  two  Utter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
rettrinatntt  to  stanch,  and  incrassativea  to  thicken  the 
blood.'—  Barvef. 

*  re-Strive',  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  strive 
(q.v.),J     To  strive  again  or  anew. 

"  liettrioing  again  afresh."— Guardian,  No.  13*. 

rSsf  -^  (1),  *  rest   Ie,  s.     [Fr.  restif.] 

*  1.  Drawing  back  instead  of  forward ;  stub- 
born. 

"  Restive  or  retty,  drawing  back  instead  of  going 
forward,  as  some  horses  do. "—Phillip*:  ffett  World  of 
Word*. 

*  2.  Indolent ;  prone  to  take  rest  when  one 
should  be  active  ;  lazy. 

"  Where  the  master  1s  too  resty  or  too  rich  to  say 
his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless  his  own  table." — Milton: 
Iconocttttet,  ch.  xxlv. 

rest'-^  (2),  o.    [REASTY.] 

re  sub-lect',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  subject, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  subject  again  or  anew. 

*re-stib-j6c'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
subjection  (q.v.).J  A  second  subjection ;  a 
return  to  a  state  of  subjection. 

"Upon  the  conditions  of  oar  rnubjection." — Ball  : 
Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  L.  f  3. 

*  re  sub  II  ma  tion,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sublimation  (q.v.).]      A  second  or  repeated 
sublimation. 

"By  bare  retublimationi  with  fresh  mercury." — 
Boyle  i  Work*,  ii.  123. 

*  re  sub -lime',    v.t.    [Pref.    re-,    and   Eng. 
sublimt,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  sublime  again  or  a 
second  time. 

"Though  It  be  most  commonly  requisite  to  retub- 
Jime  the  sublimate.  "—Boyle :  Work*,  i  i.  317. 

*re-SU-da'-tion,  •,  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
tttdatou,  pa.  par.  of  re#udo=  to  sweat  again  : 
re-  =  «Kain>  »n(l  ^^  =  to  sweat.]  The  act  or 
state  of  sweating  again. 

"A  kind  of  rexudatinn  of  jniee  proceeding  from 
sweet  herbs." — Swan  :  Speculum  .Mundi. 

r5-sulf,  v.i.  [Fr.  resulter  =  to  rebound  .  .  . 
to  result ;  from  Lat.  resulto  =  to  spring  back, 
to  rebound  ;  frequent,  of  resilio  =  to  leap 
back  :  re-  —  back,  and  salio  =  to  leap  ;  Sp. 
resultar  ;  Ital.  resultare,  risultare.] 

*  1.  To  leap  back,  to  rebound. 

"  Light  leiips  the  golden   grain,    retulfittff    from  the 
ground, "  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xiii.  742, 


2.  To  proceed,  rise,  or  spring  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  follow  as  a  result  or  consequence ; 
to  ensue. 

"  Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  irom  theuce  reiutti,  from  thence  delight." 
Dmham:  Coope>'i  If  ill,  Sll 

3.  To  have  an  issue,  to  terminate  ;  followed 
by  in ;  as,  To  result  in  good  or  eviL 

4.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide,  to  de- 
cree ;  as,  an  ecclesiastical  council.     (Amor.) 

re'-sult',  *.    [RESULT,  v.] 

*  1.  Resilience  ;  the  act  of  rebounding  or 
flying  back. 

"  Sound  Is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  aft, 
by  the  return  or  the  result  of  the  string,  which  was 
•trained  by  the  touch,  to  bis  former  place."— llaeon. 

2.  Consequence,  outcome,  issue,  event,  ef- 
fect ;  that  which  results  or  proceeds  naturally 
or  logically  from  facts,  premises,  or  a  state  of 
things. 

"  Then  was  great  anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the 
remit."— M acauJay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch,  vlL 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  coun- 
cil or  deliberative  assembly ;  a  resolution,  a 
decree. 

"  Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  remit*  hare,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies."— Swift. 

*  re  sult'-ance,  «.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  result- 
ing ;  that  which  results,  a  result 

"  He  would  .  .  .  thence  infer, 
That  souls  were  but  retuttancvt  from  her." 

Donne :  Poem*,  p.  til, 

re-sult'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  resultant,  pr.  par. 
of  resulto  =  to  rebound  ;  Fr.  resultant ;  ItaL 
resultante,  risuUante.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Existing,  proceeding,  or  follow- 
ing as  a  result,  consequence,  or  conclusion; 
especially  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
two  agents. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  results ;  a  result, 
a  consequence. 

II.  Technically. 

L,  Math. :  An  eliminant  (q.v.X 

2.  Mech. :  A  single  force  which  is  equivalent 
In  effect  to  two  or  more  forces  ;  the  single 
force  which  represents  the  combined  effect  of 
several  forces ;  relatively  to  the  resultant, 
these  several  forces  are  termed  components 
or  component  forces.  When  two  forces  act 
on  a  particle  in  the  same  direction,  their  re- 
sultant is  equal  to  their  sum,  and  acts  in  the 
same  direction.  When  two  forces  act  on  a 
particle  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant 
is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater  force.  If  two  con- 
current forces  acting  upon  a  point  are  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  then  their  resultant 
is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
the  diagonal  drawn  through  the  given  point. 
[PARALLELOGRAM  or  FORCES.] 

*  r6-SUlf -ate,  s.    [Lat.  resultatum,  neut.  sing. 
of  resnltatus,  pa.  par.  of  resulto.]    [RESULT,  v.J 

.     A  result. 

"  The  rrntltate  at  their  counsel  1  IB  ...  direct  and 
sincere. "— Bacon. 

rS-SUlt'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  result,  s. ;  •/«*(/).]  Hav- 
ing result  or  effects. 

re-jult'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESULT,  v. 

resulting  force  or  motion,  .*. 

Mech. :  The  same  as  RESULTANT  (q.v.). 

resulting  trust,  ». 

Law:  A  trust  raised  by  implication  to 
favour  of  the  author  of  the  trust  himself  or 
his  representatives. 

resulting- use,  «. 

Law :  A  use  returning  by  way  of  Implica- 
tion to  the  granter  himself. 

*  re^sult'-iVe,  a.     [Eng.  result;   -ive.]     Re- 
sulting, resultant. 

"A  rrxHftive  firmness  arlseth  from  their  oompllca- 
tlou."—  Fuller:  Church  History,  bk.  ii.  (Dedic  ) 

*  re'-f  'lit  less,  a.    [Eng.  result ;  -less.}    Hav- 
ing no  result ;  without  result. 

re  sum -a  We,  a.  [Eng.  resum(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  resumed,  taken  back,  or 
taken  up  again. 

"  Tliis  was  bat  an  Indulgence,  and  therefore  return- 
able  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any  capitu- 
lation to  the  contrary."— Sale:  (trig,  of  Mankind. 

resume*  (as  ra-zu-ma'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  sum- 
ming up,  a  condensed  statement,  an  abridg- 
ment, a  summary,  a  brief  recapitulation. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  J<firl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  C 
-clan,    tian  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion .-  zhun.    -cious,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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resume— retail* 


>',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  resumer,  from  L.it, 
reyuirto:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  sumo  =  to  take  ; 
8p.  resuinir  ;  Ital.  r&swnere.] 

A.  rrajwtfiw; 

1.  To  take  back,  to  take  acrain. 

"  Then,  mount  lug  on  hi*  CRT,  >f*um'U  therein." 
fl,.mer  ;   HiitJ  V.  406. 

2.  To  take  up  again  at:<-r  interruption;  to 
begin  -vain  what  has   been   interrupted    or 
broken  off. 

"My  Muaet  raumt  the  task  that  y«tdotb  thee  abide," 
Thvnuan :  dutlt  of  /wMencw,  L  4*. 

3.  To  tAke  up  or  enter  ujKin  again. 

"  But  Redmond  turned  a  different  way, 
And  the  bfiit  lx>ws  r<*um>*l  their  Nwny." 

Scott :  Hnkfby.  ill.  C 

B.  Intrans. :  To  l.pjrln  a  discourse,  argu- 
ment, &c.,  after  interruption. 

•re  sum-moTi,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
«tmman(q.v.).j 

1.  To  summon  or  call  again. 

2.  To  recall,  to  recover. 

re  sum  mdirs,  *.  [Tret  «-,  and  Eng.  «*m- 
mon*<q.v.).J 

Law;  A  second  summons  or  rolling  of  a  per- 
son to  answer  an  action  where  the  first  sum- 
mons has  been  defeated  by  any  occasion. 

re'-fump'-tion  (/>  silent),  «.  [Lat  resumptio, 
from  rexurnptus,  pa.  par.  of  resumo—  to  resume 
(q.v.);  Fr.  resumption.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  resuming,  taking 
ba*:k,  or  taking  up  again. 

2.  Law  :  The  taking  again  by  the  Crown  of 
such  lands,  tenements,  Ac,,  as  on  false  sug- 
gestion, or  otber  error,  bad  been  granted  by 
letters  patent.     In  this  country,  the  resuming 
of  specie  payment,  as  ty  the  "  Rewiimptii-n  " 
Act  of  1875. 

4  rfi-$uxnp'-t!ve  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Lat  re- 
tumptipus,  from  resumptit*,  pa.  par.  of  resutno 
K  to  resume  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  resomptif.} 

A.  Asodj. :  Takingbackoragain;  resuming. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  restoring  medicine ;  a  re- 
storative. 

re  su'-pln-ate,re-su'-pin-at-e'dta.  [Lat. 
MMtptoOfru.  pa.  |-ar.  of  resupino  =  to  throw 
on  one's  hack  :  re-  =  back,  and  supino  =  to 
lay  backwards.] 

*  1.  Ord.  tong. :  Inverted,  reversed ;  ap. 
peailng  as  if  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting  of  the 
•talk,  as  the  flowers  of  Orchis. 

(2)  (Of  some  Agarici) :  Having  the  hymeninm 
uppermost  instead  of  undermost. 

*re-su  pln-a  tlon,  s.  [REsopmATE.!  The 
act  of  laying  on  the  bark  or  inverting ;  the 
state  of  teing  resupinate  or  reversed. 

"  A  rempi nation  of  tbe  figure."—  Wottun :  Rtmaint, 

p.  as. 

*  re-sn-plne',  a.    [Lat.  resupinua.]    [RESTJ- 

PINATE.J 

1.  Lit. :  laying  on  the  back  ;  on  one's  back. 

"  He  spake,  and  downward  sway'd,  fell  rtntpinr." 
Copper :  tiomer ;  Odyuet  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Supine, 

"Then  Judge  in  what  a  tortured  condition  they 
must  be  of  remorwAndexeeratinuthemMlvM,  forth,  ir 
most  rr«u/ftiw  and  seiwoleiw  luaoue^s.'* — Sir  &.  Digby  : 
BMMMHsil 

re-8Up-ply',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  supply 
(q.v.).J  To  supply  again  or  anew. 

*  re-surge',  v.i.  [Lat.  resurgo.}  To  rise  again, 

"  Hark  at  the  dead  Juke*  retuiyin^.* — Thacktraf  : 
Round.tfjout  I'apert,  xviil. 

*  rS'Snrg^  en96,  *.     [Eng.  resurgen(t);   -ce.] 
The  act  of  rising  again ;  resurrection. 

*ro  surg  ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rtsurgens,  pr. 
par.  of  resurgo.]  [RESURRECTION.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Rising  again  Arising  from  the 
dead.    (G.  Eliot :  Middlemarch,  ch.  Ixi.) 

B.  A  s  subst. :  One  who  rises  again  ;  one  who 
rises  from  the  dead. 

*  rc-SUT  pri»«  ,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sur- 
prise, s.  (q.v.).]    A  fresh  or  second  surprise. 

"  A  rewtrprta*  of  tbe  castle  of  the  Tliebans."— 
Baoon  :  War  with  Spain. 

*  re'f-nr-re'ct',  v.t.   [I^t.  resurrectus,  pa.  par. 
of  resurgo.]    [RESURRECTION.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body. 


2.  To  restore  In  life  ;  to  make  alive  ;  tore- 
animate  ;  to  give  vitality  to. 

'*  The  centre,   where  the  spurtaiuan  ties  entombed, 
to  be  quickly  resurrected  when  the  gawe  " 

t  ;  /"tpacton,  p.  807. 


res-ur-rec'-tion,  *  renrar-reo-ti  oun, 
*'res-ur-rex-i-oun,  *.    IKr.  resurrection, 

fium  Lilt,  resurrtctu)!itm,  accuit.  of  resvrrectin 
=  a  rising  attain,  from  resurrectus,  pa.  par.  of 
resurgo  =  to  rise  ag«in  :  re-  •=  again,  and  surgo 
=  to  rise,) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  rising  again  ;  a  springing  again  into 
life  or  vitality  :  as,  the  resurrection  of  one's 
hopes.    Specif.,  a  rising  again  from  tin-  d.-ml 
or  the  grave  ;  the  revival  of  the  <i<'..U  at  tlie 
last  judgment.    0  Cor-  «v-  12,  13.) 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  risen  again  ;  the 
future  state.    (Matt,  xacii.  30.) 

II.  Thtni.  ;  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  im- 
plied or  pre-licted  in  the  Mr-^i.-mic  prophecies 
(Psalms  xvi.  9-11  ;   xxii.  la-18,  21-31),   and 
natTated  by  all  the  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62,  xxviii.  1-20;  Mark  xvi.  1-14;  Luke  xxiv. 
1-48;  John  xx.,  XXL).     The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  h.-M  to  I*  the  earnest  of  that  happy 
resurrection  prouiiaed  to  ail  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers (1  Cor.  xv.  13-23.    Cf.  also  J»hn  xi. 
23-27).    The  resurrection  is  that  of  the  body, 
the  soul  having  lived  on  during  the  tnttT- 
rnediate  period.     The  former  in  no  longer  cor- 
ruptible or  mortal,  but  spiritual  and  glorious 
(1  Cor.  xv.  42-44,  58-47). 

reanrrection-man,  «.     The   same  as 
RESURRECTIONIST  (q.v.). 

resurrection-pie,  *.     A  pie  made  of 
•crap.-,  and  luaviugs  of  meat,  vegetables,  &c. 

"  '  I  never  hfard  of  r«urr<-<-fn/«  ;i«,'  faltered  Mrs. 

LftncuUr,  d«xuruiulj  waiviug  t»er  »  u  •  Inquiry 
'  Wh.t  It  It  made  off'  '  or  tlie  a^etabled  fhiMU  ..f 
deiMUted  dinner*  I  Half-i<u-kvd  Wuee.  grlmtle.  atnle 
fat,  Kfiieral  Ifirinp.  dl.l.t--!  HP  in  *e*k  br..th.  well- 
Maauned  with  black  pei'ner  and  Mint  -cooked  onioui  1'" 
K.  J.  Wortioite  :  ,S**ri«.  cb.  ZK. 

rcsurrcctfon  plant,  9. 

Hot.  :  Selaginella  Upidophytla. 

*  r8j-iir-re'c'-ti<ra-a-r^t  o.    (Bug.  r«urr«;- 
fio«  ;  -ary.]    Kihitig  again  ;  reviving. 

"  old  men   and  women  .  .  ,  *e*tned    by  rttwrec- 
tinnara  prooeM  to  be  raitlled  out  of  the  •uttMnL  — 
ncommercial  TraMtliir,  VIL 


[Eng.  resurrection  ; 
•ist.]  One  who  ma<l«  a  business  of  stealing 
bodies  fmm  graves  to  sell  them  to  surgeons 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  The  Anatomy 
Act  (1832),  by  nrovi'iing  forthe  supply  of  sub- 
jects to  xchools  of  anatomy,  did  away  with 
the  nefarious  business  of  the  resurrectionists. 

*  rSy-ur-rSo'-tlon-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  resurrec- 
tion; -ize.]  To  raise  from  the  dead  ;  to  resurrect. 

re  sur-vey',  tU.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug.  survey 

(q.v-xj 

1.  To  survey,  examine,  or  review  again. 

2.  To  read  at.d  examine  again. 

"  To  «it  with  us  once  mor*.  witti  better  hetd 
To  rciurw-y  them."       Skilwp.;  Henry  t'.,  v.  1L 


re-mur'-vey,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  survey,  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  survey. 

*  rS-sils'-sI-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  resuscit(o)  =  to 
resuscitate  (q.v.);  Kng.  sutf.  -abb.}  Capable 
of  being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

"The  apothecary  t-1.1  the  virtuow  that  be  bad 
really  prep;ireil  rtMtottttflr  ut&nU  «.  different  way  from 
that  which  others  preluded  tf>."—H"yle:  Wvrkt,  r,  eo». 


,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  resuscitans, 
pr.  par.  01  resuacito  =  to  resuscitate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As   adj.  :    Resuscitating  ;    having   the 
quality  of  resuscitating. 

B.  As  snbst.  :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
suscitates. 

S-stis'HjJ-tate,  v.t.  &  i.  [RESUSCITATE,  a.] 
[Fr.  resusciter  ;  Itnl.  resuscilare,  risuscitare  ; 
8p.  resuscitar,  resucitar.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  stir  up  anew  ;  to  revive,  to 
revivify  ;  specif.,  to  revive  from  apparent 
death  ;  to  restore  vitality  to. 

"  These  hatch'd.  and  thoee  rfttucitu'ed  worm*." 

Co  ureter,    /b-tirem***,  M. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  to  life  again  ;  to 
revive. 

"  These  project*,  however  often  slain,  always  re- 
tu*citatc.~—J.  3.  MiU, 

rc  siis'-^rtate,  a.  [Lat.  resuscilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  resuscito  —  to  raise  up  again  :  re-  = 


axain,  and  $uscito  =  to  raise  up,  for  vuftctto, 
from  sub  —  up,  under,  and  citu  =  to  summon, 
to  rouse.]    R-estiscitjited  ;  restored  to  Ufa. 
"Our  nort»ll  U«l  vm  siiMll  )>e  i  niiin  Jrnfn  "    (lim+m  . 
*' 


re  8U8  -9l-ta  tiou,  5.  [Lat  rtnucUatio.) 
The  act  of  resusci  tilting,  or  of  reviving  or 
stirring  up  anew  ;  the  state  of  being  i«susci- 
tated  ;  revival  ;  restoration  to  life  or  vitality, 
ewpfcially  of  pertwHiH  apparently  de»d,  aa  in 
cases  of  drowning  or  nuspended  animation  ; 
a  bringing  forward  again  before  public  notice. 

"  A  cleare  testiinonye  of  tbe  rttiucitation  of  the 
dead."  —  Joyt:  Expot.  o/  Daniel,  p.  8. 

re  siis'-9il'ta-tive,  a.  [O.  Fr.  nsuscitatif.] 
Iciidnig  lo  resuscitate  or  revive  ;  reHuaci- 
tating,  reviving,  revivifying,  reproducing. 

re'-stis'-^-ta-tor,  «.  [Lat.l  One  who  or 
that  whiuli  resuscitates  or  restores  to  life. 

ret,  v.t.  [Out.  retfti.]  To  subject  flax  to  the 
action  of  retting  (q.v.)i 

re  tu   ble,  ».     [Pref.  «.,and  Kng.  teA/«(q.v.XJ 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  SUPER-ALTAR,  2.  (q.v.). 

rg-tail,  *re-taUe,  v.t.  (Tr.  retail  =  a 
shred,  a  paring,  a  small  piece  cut  oft  any- 
thing ;  rVKti/fer  =xto  cut  agirin,  to  cut  pieces 
off:  re-  =  twain,  and  tailler—to  cut;  Port. 
retalhar  ;  Ital.  ritagliare.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities  or  parcel*, 
as  opposed  to  selling  wiiolennle. 

"  A  licence  to  r>-taU  ale  and  av4rttmnu  Ilqooim,"— 
BmUk:  We,i>th  q/  Nnttun*.  ok.  ».,ch.  U. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

"  The  mg*  dan* 
By  name*  of  tna§ta,  retatit  eacli  buttor'd  Jade." 

Fr>i>e  :  O****+<t,  il.  1«. 

3.  To  deal  out  at  second  hand,  or  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  tell  in  small  portions  ;  to  toll 
to  many  ;  to  spread  by  report. 

*  He  U  furnUhed  with  no  certalntle*. 
ilure  tbau  he  haply  tnay  rrtmt  from  me." 

.siaie.p.  .  3  Bcnrx  J  i  ..  i.  L 

r£-tallr  (1),  s.  &  a.    [RFTAIL,  P.I 

A.  As  stibst.  :  The  rale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  or  at  second  hand  ;  a  dealing 
out  in  small  portions. 

"  Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail, 
Bh.-  paroell  d  out  the  Bih'e  by  frtaft." 

Drydm  ;  Rcl*yio  iaiei,  TM. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Applied  to  the  sale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  or  at  second  band:  as,  a 
retail  business. 

2.  Selling  commodities  in  small  quantities 
or  at  second  baud  ;  retailing. 

"  V.ut  quantities  .  .  .  are  sold  over  here  by  the 
rtta-l  fTMOUr.'—OaOf  Telegraph,  Aug.  30.  US*. 

*  rfc-tair  (2),  «.     [RETALIATE.]    Retaliation. 

••  To  look  for  Rood  and  do  b*J  Is  against  the  law  of 
retail."  -Adamt:  WorKt.  U.  116. 

rc-tall'-er,  «.    [Eng.  retail  (l),  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  retain  goods;    one  who  sells 
commodities  by  retail. 

"  The  rttaitrr  pays  tbn  States  almoet  the  one  moiety 
M  in'ii  li  M  h«  paid  fur  tliv  cuiuiuodity  at  tirst."— 
Bouell  :  Lettert.  bk.  i.  }  1.  let.  7. 

2.  One  who  tells  or  deals   out   in  small 
quantities  ;  a  reporter. 

*  re-tail'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  retail  (I),  B.  ;  -ment.} 

The  act  of  retailing. 

re-tain',  *re-talne,  Te-tayne,  v.t.  A  i 

[Fr.  retenir,  from  Lat.  retineo  —  to  hold  hack  : 
re-  —  back,  and  ten  en  —  to  hold  ;  tip.  reUner  ; 
Port,  reter  ;  Ital.  riUiiere.] 
A*  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  hold  back,  to  keep  back,  to  restrain. 
"Be.  .  .  had  killed  him,  if  his  brother  Robert  bad 

not  rrtatntd  him."—  Sir  W.  T«m/ite. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  in  possession  ;  not  to 
part  with,  lose,  or  dismiss;  to  continue  to 
hold  or  possess.    {Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  10.) 

3.  To  keep  In  pay  ;  to  hire  ;  to  engage  by 
the  payment  of  a  preliminary  fee. 

"  Being  my  sworn  servant  the  dnke  retained  him 
his."-5Ao*«ip.  .  Henry  fill.,  L  2. 

*  B*  Intransitive  ; 

1.  To  belong  to  ;   to  pertain  ;   to  depend 
on  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"  Coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  nUdfc 
rf  ruining  to  bitternee*  "—  £ojrfe. 

2.  To  keep,  to  continue,  to  remain. 

"  No  more  can  Impure  man  retain  and  raoTt 
In  tbe  pure  region  of  that  worthy  IOTB." 


retain  wall,  «.     [RETAINING-  WALL.] 


Ate»  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oa  s=  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


re  tainable— retention 
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rS-taLV-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  retain ;  -abb.]  Cap- 
able of  being  retained. 

*  re1  tain -al,  s.     [Bug-  retain:  -of.]    The  act 
of  redlining. 

*  re'-taln'-der,  *  re-teyn-dour,  •.     [RE- 
TAIN.)   A  ivt liner,  a  dependant. 

"  Otlier  mauer  i»f  housiioUlvn  and  other  maner  of 

r*tr,/K>l<nir     of      houahylde      «  omitted."—  Fabyan  : 
Cftronicte  (an.  HM). 

*rS  tain'- dfir- Ship,  5.  [Eng.  retainer; 
•ship.}  The  state,  position,  or  couditiou  of  a 
retainer. 

a-e-taln'-er,  *  re  tain-our, s.  [Eug.  retain  ; 

er.} 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  retain*  ;  a  keeper: 
as,  a  retainer  of  sound. 

2.  One  who  is  kept  In  service  ;  a  servant, 
an  attendant,  adepeu<lant ;  specif.,  a  servant, 
not  a  <  Inmestie,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  bin  master's  livery. 

"Tu  see  to  which  army  his  numerous  retaittert 
wouM  he  arrayed."— Uacaulay ;  Hut.  Stiff.,  ch  xiii. 

*  3.  One  attai-hed  to  or  frequenting  a  place. 

"That  itidtils-'-iice  and  wo<U»turbed  liberty  of  con- 
•eiem-tt  .  .  .  wliicii  the  r,-tftitu-rt  to  every  petty  con- 
venticle enjoy."—  Blackitone:  Comment,,  OK.  Iv.,  ch-  4. 

*4.  Tim  act  of  keeping  dependants;  the 
state  of  being  in  dependence. 

*5.  Any  thing  by  which  a  person  la  retained 
or  Attached  to  a  particular  side  or  party. 
fll.  1.1 

*'  The  «ime  Thomaa  Cromwell.  «arl  of  Essex,  hath 
alt'irt-'l  mid  drawu  uiifo  him  by  retainours  many  of 
yaur  subjects."— Burnet:  Record*,  vuL  i.,  l»k.  iii-.  No.  16. 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  preliminary  fee  paid  to  a  counsel  to 

secure  his  services,  or  rather  to  prevent  the 
other  aide  from  securing  them.  A  special  re- 
tainer is  a  fee  paid  to  secure  the  services  of 
counsel  for  a  particular  case.  A  general  re- 
tainer is  a  fee  paid  to  secure  a  priority  of  claim 
on  a  counsel's  services  for  any  causes  which 
the  party  paying  the  fee  may  have  for  trial. 

"  The  half-pay  WAD  meant  to  be  a  retainer  as  well  as 
*  reward."— i/ncuulay  :  Hilt.  Bng.,  ch.  xxili. 

2.  An  authority  given   to  an  attorney  or 
to  a  solicitor  to  proceed  in  an  action. 

3.  The  withholding  what  one  has  in  his 
hands  by  virtue  of  some  right. 

r£- tain' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RETAIN.] 

retaining  fee,  *. 

Law :  A  general  retainer.  [RETAINER,  II.  1.] 
retaining- wall,  retain  wall,  a. 

Engin. :  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of 
earth  in  position,  as  in  sunk  fences,  faces  of 
earthworks,  railway  cuttings,  sea-walls,  &c. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  wall  erected  to  hjld  an 
artificial  bank  in  upright  or  nearly  upright 
position.  [BHEAST-WALL,  2.] 

*  r5  tain'  ment,  ».      [Eng.    retain;   -mcnt.] 
The  act  of  retaining. 

"We  will  ftdile  to  all  this  the  rttitnment  of  the 
«ame  name  which  the  deceased  had  here."— More  : 
Immortality  qf  the  Soul,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xL 

re-take',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  tofc«(q.v.).] 
L  To  take  again. 

"The  remonstrance  should  be  retaken  into  consider- 
ation."— Clarendon :  Civit  War,  i.  ail. 

2.  To  take  or  recover  back  from  one  who 
has  captured  or  taken  anything. 

"  Or  else,  secondly,  without  such  wrltof  restitntfon, 
Ui«  party  may  )>eaceably  rr.mkt  his  good*."— Black- 
Hone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 

re-tak'-er,  s.    [Ens.  «*«*<«) ;  -er.}    One  who 

rc.akes  what  has  been  taken  ;  a  recaptor. 

rental -I-ate,  v.t.  A  i.  [Lat.  retaliate*,  pa. 
par.  of  reUilio  =  to  requite,  allied  to  talio=- 
retaliation  in  kind.] 

A.  Transitive. : 

*  1.  To  return  good  for  good,  no  less  than 
evil  for  evil ;  to  return,  to  requite. 

"{The  Icing,  James  II.  of  England)  expects  a  return 
In  sp  •<•'*•  'rum  them  |  the  Dissenters  J  thalth*  kindness 
which  he  has  gracious)  y  shown  them  iu&ybtretali-i'c<l 
on  those  of  his  own  persuasion."— Dryden :  Bind  * 
Panther.  {Pref.) 

2.  To  repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same 
kind  as  has  been  received  ;  especially  to  re- 
quite or  return  evil  for  evil. 

"Onr  retaliating  the  like  prevail*  upon  them  to 
desist  from  offending  us,"— Search  :  Light  qf  A'ature, 
Tul.  i.,  i-t.  ii.,  ch.  xxl. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  return  like  for  like ;  to  re- 
quite. 

"  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this 
manner."— Omlth  ;  Wealth  Qflfutiont,  bk.  iv..  ch.  ii. 


re*-tal-*-a'-tlon,*.    (Eng.  retaliate) ;  -ion.] 

*  L  Tlie  return  of  good  for  good  or  evil  for 
evil ;  a  return  in  kind  fur  any  act  received. 

"  His  ni»Je*ty  caused  directions  to  be  sent  for  the 
enlargement  uf  the  Roman  priests,  in  retaliation  (or 
the  jn  iNrnit-ri*  that  were  set  at  liberty  in  Spain  to  cou- 
gr.itulat*  the  i>riiic«'s  welcome."— Bacitat;  Ufe  of 
WUUams,  1. 166. 

2.  The  act  of  retaliating  ;  the  return  of  like 
for  like  ;  reprisal,  revenge,  retribution, 

"The  lex  f(itto»M,  or  law  uf  retaliation. "— Bla&c- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

rS-taV-l-a-tive,  o.  [Eng.  retaliate);  -(«.] 
Tending  to  retaliate;  returning  like  for  like  ; 
vindictive,  revengeful. 

re-taV-A-a-t6r-&  a.  [Eng.  retaliate)  ;  -cry.] 
hnprjrtng  <>r  containing  retaliation ;  retaJia- 
tive ;  returning  like  for  like. 

"  The  animosity  displayed  by  Spanish  merchants 
towards  (.lennan  firms  is  also  begin ui up  to  call  forth 
retaliatory  tii-^ni;-,."  -<jj;be.  Sept  £,  18W. 

ro  ta'  ma,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab,  rastcm.  See 
def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytisese,  closely  akin  to 
Genista  and  Sarothamnus.  Retama  Rcetam,  a 
white  flowered  species  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  was  probably  the  crn  (rothem),  impro- 
perly rendered  juniper  tree,  under  which 
Elijah  sat  (1  Kings  xix.  5).  The  Arabs  applied 
the  shoots  macerated  in  water  to  wounds,  and 
drank  on  infusion  of  the  bitter  roots  for  in- 
ternal pains. 

re-tard',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  rttarder,  from  Lat.  re- 
tardo  =  to  delay  :  re-  =  back,  and  tardo  =  to 
make  slow  ;  tarduy  =  slow.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  To  obstruct,  hinder,  or  impede  in  swift- 
ness of  course  :  to  cause  to  move  more  slowly  ; 
to  impede,  to  clog,  to  delay. 

"  Corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded 
the  progress  of  \\,."—Bolinybroke:  Human  Jtca*u>i, 
ess.  2. 

*  2.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off ;  to  render 
more  late :  as,  To  retard  a  visit. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  stay  back  ;  to  be  or  come 
later. 

"Some  years  it  hath  al«o  retarded,  and  come  far 
later,  than  us unlly  it  was  erpected,"— Bru VIM  :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  vL,  ch.  vlit 

re-tard',  s.    [RETARD,  «.]    Retardation. 

5  Retard  of  the  tide :  The  interval  between 
the  transit  of  the  moon  at  which  a  tide  origin- 
ates, and  the  appearance  of  the  tide  itself. 

re-tar-da'-tton,  *.  [Fr.,  from  retarder  =  to 
retai-d(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying ;  the  act 
of  abating  or  lessening  swiftness  of  motion  ; 
hindrance,  delay,  postponement. 

"Oppositions  are  encountered  i.nd  overcome,  each 
period  of  retardation  being  followed  by  more  than  tlie 
normal  rapidity  of  advance. "—Prof.  Tyndall,  iu  Pall 
Mull  Oatette,  Oct.  30,  1883. 

*  3.  That  which  retards,  deluyat  or  hinders ; 
an  obstruction. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physics :  The  act  of  hindering  the  free 
progress  or  motion  of  a  body,  and  ultimately 
therefore  stopping  it.     It  arises  either  from 
the  friction  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
body  moves,  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  moves. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  gradual  slackening  of  pace  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  passage. 

(2)  The  holding  on  of  a  concordant  note  into 
the  succeeding  chord,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
becomes  a  discord,  which  is  resolved  upwards. 
A  discord  of  retardation  is  thus  opposed  to  a 
discord  of  suspension,  the  latter  being  resolved 
downwards.     Three  or  more  parts  may  be 
retarded  or  suspended,  and  retardations  and 
suspensions  may  occur  in  the  same  chord. 

T[  Retardation  of  mean  solar  time :  [TiMR,  *.]. 

re'-tar'-da-tlve,  a.  {Eng.  retard;  -ative.} 
Tending  to  retard ;  having  power  to  retard. 

*  re'-tar'-da-tor-&  a.    [Eng.  retard;  ^ 
Tending  to  retard  ;  retardative. 

"  Instant  promptitude  of  action,  adequate  retarda- 
tory  power. '— Atkenetum,  Sept.  »,  1882. 

re-tard  -  cd,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [RETARD,  t>.] 
retarded-power,  s. 

M«fh. :  A  power  which  suffers  continual 
diminution  or  velocity,  as  the  motion  of  a 


body  projected  upwards.  The  laws  of  retarded 
motion  are  the  same  as  thut>e  t>f  accelerated 
motion,  the  order  only  being  re  vented.  [AC- 
CELERATED.] 

ro  tard   er,  *.     [Eng.  retard,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders. 

"This  dUputtug  way  of  enquiry  ta  so  fur  from  ad- 
vancliig  science,  that  it  in  no  inconsiderable  retarder." 

* rfi-tard'-mSnt,   «.    [Eng.   retard;  -mtnt.] 
The  act  of  retarding,  delaying,  or  hindering. 

"It  does  not  depend  BO  much  on  rrtnrdment  of 
spring  growth."— Daily  Takn/rapk,  Hay  2*.  ibtM. 

rc  taunt',  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tauni,  a. 
(q.v.).]  The  repetition  of  a  taunt. 

"With  suche  Uuutw  and  retauntet."  —  ffaU: 
Stchard  III.,  iu.  10. 

(1),  reach,  v.i.     [A.8.  hntoa*,  from 
=  a  cough,  spittle,  hrdca  =  the  throat; 

Icel.  Krcekja  =  to  retell,  from  kraki  =  spittle  ; 

Ger.  rachen  =  the  throat;  Dan.  rac/wkn=tG 

retch.]  To  make  an  e Hurt  to  vomit ;  to  strain, 

as  in  vomiting. 

*  retch  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    (A.S.  r&cant  recca*.]    To 

reck,  to  care ;  to  care  for ;  to  regard. 

*  rSt9h  (3),  *  retche,  v.i.  or  fc    [REACH  (1), ».J 

*  retch'  -less,  *  retch  lesso,  a.    [A  softened 
form  of  reckless  (q.v.).] 

1.  Reckless,  careless. 

"  And  retchlene  of  hys  life,  he  gun  both  sygh*  and 
Krone."        Surrey:  Complaint  o/  a  Dyinv  Lover. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  thought  or  care. 

"  Daunceth  be  merry  that  Is  mtrtlil<"M% 
Who  should  recke  of  th.-it  in  rrtcMeim* 
Chaucer :  The  Auembiy  of  fto 

*  re'tch'-lSss-a^,  adv.    [RECKLESSLY.] 

* ret$h'-le'ss-ness,  a.    [RECKLESSNESS.! 
re'-te,  s.   [Lai  —  a  net.]  (Bee  the  componnds.) 
rete-mirabile,  s, 

Anat.  :  An  artery  which  abruptly  divides 
into  small  anastomosing  branches,  these  again 
often  uniting  to  reconstruct  and  continue  the 
trunk.  The  rete  mirabile  of  Galen  i«  formed 
by  the  intracranial  part  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  of  the  sheep  and  several  other  mamuialj. 
(Quain.) 

rete-mucosnm,  «. 

Anat. :  The  Malpighian  layer  (q.Y.X 

*  rS-te'-Cious,  a.    [Lat.   rete  =  a  net.]    B0- 
sembling  network ;  retiform. 

*  re-tec' -tion,  *.     [Lat.  retectva,  pa.  par.  of 

retego  =  to  uncover  :  re-  =  back,  and  tego  =:  to 
cover.]  The  act  of  uncovering,  disclosing,  or 
discovering  to  view.  (Boyle  ;  Works,  i.  685.) 

re-tell',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tell  (q.T.).] 
To  tell  again  ;  to  repeat. 

ret'  cne,  s.    [Gr.  pirrivii  (rhetvnl) ;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CigHig-  Found,  in  the  form  of 
fatty  scales,  on  fossil  pine  wo<xl,  and  also 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resia- 
oiis  fir.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  laminm, 
melts  at  99%  boils  at  365°,  if)  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  forms  an  orange- 
yellow,  crystalline  compound  with  picric  acid. 

retene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HigSsOg.  Formed  by  prolonged 
contact  of  retene  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  a  solid  mass,  and  forms  • 
barium  salt  yielding  needle-shaped  crystals. 

"re-te'nf,  *.  [Lat.  retenfum.  neut.  sing,  of 
retcntus,  pa.  par.  of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.).] 
That  which  is  retained. 

re'-ten'-tlon,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retention**^ 
accus.  of  retentio  =  a  retaining,  from  rttenttu, 
pa.   par.   of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.);   Sp. 
retention;  Ital.  retentione^  ritemione.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping;  thestaU 
of  being  retained  or  kept. 

*  2.  Confinement,  custody,  detention. 

"  Haue  no  let.  hinderance,  or  retention."— ffaeUuyt: 

Vayaget,  v.  156. 

*  3.  The  power  of  retaining  ;  especially,  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas ; 
memory. 

"No  woman's  heart 


Bo  big  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  n'tirution. 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  #W.  II.  «. 

*  4.  That  which  retains  or  preserves  Im- 
pressions, as  a  tablet    (Shakexp. :  Sonnet  132.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  **»<"j  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shut ;    tion,    §ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  beX  del. 
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*  i.  The  act  of  withholding  or  keeping  back 
tnytliing. 

"Hi.  life  I  gave  him.  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  reienrton  or  restr»iut  : 
AH  bit."  Station'.  :  Tmtftk  XlfU,  T. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Med.  :  The  power  of  holding  confined. 
ITsed  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

/.  Softs  Law  :  A  lien  ;  the  right  of  with- 
holding debt  or  of  retaining  property  until  a 
debt  due  to  the  person  claiming  this  right  be 
duly  paid. 

t8-tcnt  -is,  «.  pZ.  [Lat.,  abl.  pi.  of  ntmha, 
pa.  par.  of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.).]  Things 
retained. 

1  (1)  To  be  kept  In  mentis:  To  be  kept 
among  things  retained  or  reserved  for  some 
future  purpose. 

(2)  To  lie  in  rettntii  : 

Scots  Law  :  To  lie  in  proof,  as  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is 
taken  before  the  cause  is  ripe  for  trial. 

rf-tent'-lve.  a.ttl.     [Fr.  rUenlif.} 
A.  At  adjective: 
L  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  retaining. 

"  Th«  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  Uren  th«u 
Of  muigled  mould*  of  wore  rttttttin  earths" 

raomson  :  Autumn,  814. 

5  Used  also  of  immaterial  things  :  as,  a  re- 
Untiif  memory,  the  retentive  faculty. 
8.  Confining,  restraining. 

"  Have  I  been  «Ter  free,  and  mint  my  hooae 
Be  my  ntcnliM  enemy,  my  faol  t" 

Shakctp-  •'  Timon  of  Athfif,  111.  4. 

*  B.  ^<«  suhst.  :   That  which  retains,    re- 
Itrains,  or  confines  ;  a  restraint 

"  Thoee  eecret  cheeks  which  are  raised  within  lUelf 
[the  heart]  readily  cousulre  with  all  outward  raCen- 
UMI."-BP.  Ball:  Contempt  :  XatalJ  AHgail. 


J,  adv.    [Eng.  rei  .-utive;  -!».] 
In  a  retentive  manner. 

r£-t£nt'-!ve-n&M,«.    [Eng.  retentive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retentive. 

"  The  retenffeen*M  with  which  he  held  together  a 
variety  of  elaborate  figure*  and  atatistica"—  Leiiurt 
Sour,  Jan.,  1885,  p.  fie. 

•  ret'  en  -ue,  >.    [RETINUE.] 

ri-te'-por-a,  ».    [Lat.  rete  =  a  net,  and  poms 
=  a  passage',  a  channel.] 
Zoology  At  Palaeontology  : 

1.  A   genus   of    Escharida.       Ccencecinm 
branched,  often   reticulated.     Tertiary  and 
recent. 

2.  A  genus  of  Fenestellidte,  called  by  Prof. 
King  Phyllopora.    Silurian  to  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  (?). 

ret'-e  pore,  j.    [RETEPORA.]    Any  individual 
of  the  Retepora  (q.v.). 

•  re-tex',  v.t.    [Lat.  retexo  =  to  unweave.]    To 
unweave,  to  undo,  to  annul. 

"  Neither  king  James,  king  Charles,  nor  anj  parlia- 
ment. did  ever  appoint  tuat  any  of  hii  orders  should 
be  reUioi"-aac/ca  :  Ut*  «/  W  Miami.  p.  Si. 

•  r6-tex  -ture,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  texture 
(q.v.).]    The  act  of  weaving  again  ;  a  second 
or  new  texture. 

•rethor,  s.    [RHETOR.] 

•  rethorlk,  s.    (RHETOEIC.) 
•re-tl-ar'-I-w,  ».  pi.    [RETIABIDS.] 

Zool.  (PI.):  Retiaries;  spiders  which  spin 
webs  to  catch  their  prey. 

ro-tl-ar'-I-us,  ».    [Lat.,  from  rete  =  a  net.] 

Bom.  Antiq.  :  A  gladiator  who  was  armed 
wilh  a  trident  fork  and  a  net.    [GLADIATOR.] 

"  Ai  In  a  throng'd  amphitheatre,  of  old, 
The  wary  Retitiriut  trapp'd  his  foe.  " 

Thornton  :  CuMtle  uf  hnlvlcnci.  It  xliii. 

•riV-ta-a-ry,  a.  &».    [Lat  rrtianui] 

A*  As  Oiijeclive: 

1.  Like  a  net  ;  retiform. 

2.  Weaving  or  using  nets  or  webs  to  catch 
their  prey. 

•We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  reHar,  spiders 
and  their  imaitlon  61  the  web.1  —  Arotme  :  rulodr  Kr- 
nmrt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  *lx. 

3.  Armed  with  a  net  ;  hence,  Bg.,  skilful  to 
entangle.    [RETIARIOS.] 

"  Scholastic  rrtiar.  versatility  of  logic.-  -CcHrUf*. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Horn.  Antiq.  :  A  retiarius  (q.v.). 

I  Zool.  (Pi): 


rfif  I  991190,  *  rSf  -I-$en-9y,  «.  [Fr.  re- 
ticence, from  Lat.  reticentia,  from  reticent  = 
reticent  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  rfticencia  ;  ItaL  rctictnza.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   The    quality   or   state    of 
being  reticent  ;  a  refraining  from  talking  ;  a 
keeping  of  one's  own  counsel  ;  silence,  reserve. 

"  Many  times.  I  wis.  a  smile,  a  reticence  or  keeping 
silence,  may  well  express  a  speech,  aud  make  it  more 
emptiatical."—  /*.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  841. 

2.  JUtet.  :  The  same  as  APOSIOPKSIS  (q.v.). 

rct'-I-9ent,  a,  [Lat  reticent,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
ticeo  =  to  be  silent  again  :  re-  =  again,  and 
taceo  =  to  be  silent  J  Inclined  to  keep  silent, 
or  to  keep  one's  own  counsel  ;  Indisposed  to 
talk  ;  silent,  reserved. 

"  Upon  this  he  U  naturally  reticent  "—  ians»  :  Utter 
toCottrtdft. 

"  rot  -I  cle,  ».  [Lat  reticulum,  dimin.  from  rete 
=  a  net] 

1.  A  small  net. 

2.  A  reticule,  a  hand-bag. 

&  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q.T.X 

r8  tio'-n  lar,  o.  [Lat  reltcuJum^a  little 
net  ;  Bug.  adj.  suff.  -ar.}  Having  the  form  of 
*  net  or  network  ;  formed  with  interstices  ; 
retiform. 

retloular-body,  «.   {RCTC-HDCL-BUH.] 
rotlcular  tissue,  «.    [ABEOLAR-TISSUI.] 

rS-tlo-u-liir'-i-a,  «.  pt,    (RETICLE.) 

Zool.:  A  name  proposed  by  Carpenter  In 
1862,  and  now  widely  adopted  for  the  Fora- 
minifera.  He  divides  it  into  two  sub-classes, 
Imperforata  and  Perforata,  the  former  with 
four  orders  (Oromidea,  Astrorhizidea,  Milio- 
lidea,  and  I.ituolidea),  and  the  latter  with  six 
CTextulariilea,  Chilostomellidea,  Lagenidea, 
Globigerinidea,  Rotalidea,  and  Numuiuli- 
nideaX 

r£-tiU>-t)-Iar'-I-an,  a.  [RCTICULARIA.]  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  the  Reticularia 
(q.v.).  (CaMlU'l  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  846.) 

rS-tstf-tJ-lar-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  rtticulnr;  -iy.] 
In  a  reticular  or  net-like  manner. 

r6  tic  u  late,  re  tic  u-lat  «d,  a.     [Lat. 

reticulatus,  from  reticulum,  dimin.  of  rete  =  a 
net;  Fr.  reticule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Formed  of  net-work  ;  con- 
structed like  the  meshes  of  a  net;  having 
distinct  lines  crossing  each  other  like  net- 
work. Applied  to  lattice-windows,  the  cross- 
bars of  a  fence,  IK. 

"  The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make 
a  pretty  kind  of  reticulated  work."—  troodvard  .•  On 


II.  Terhnimlty: 

1.  Bot.  :  Netted  (q.v.Ji    Used  of  leaves,  ver- 
nation, cells,  vessels,  &c. 

2.  Min.  :  Applied  to  minerals  occurring  in 
elongated  crystals,  or  fibres  whic-li  are  more  or 
less  parallel,  and  crossed  by  a  similar  group- 
ing, so  as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those  of  a  net. 

reticulated  -glass,  s. 

Gloss:  A  species  of  ornamental  glass  ware, 
formerly  made  in  Venice  and  recently  revived. 
It  is  produced  by  a  network  of  air-bubbU-s 
inclosed  in  the  glass,  and  arranged  in  regular 
interlajing  series. 

reticulated  micrometer,  i.  A  kind 
of  micrometer  invented  by  Malvasia,  and 
used  for  measuring  small  celestial  distances. 
It  consists  of  an  eye-piece  of  low  power, 
having  stretched  across  it  a  number  of  wires 
at  right  angles  to, 
and  at  equal  and 
known  distances 
from  each  other. 

retlculatcd- 
mouldins,  s. 

^ircA.  :  A  mem- 
ber composed  of  a 
fillet  interlaced  in 
various  ways,  like 
network.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in 
buildings  in  the 
Norman  style. 

1        (From  tformnn  Arrh.  Tcitper  of 

• 


wor,™ 

riety  of  masonry  consisting  of  layers  of  squared 
stone  laid  horizontally  and  obliquely,  so  as 
to  present  their  edges  at  the  face  of  the  wall, 
giving  an  appearance  of  network.  It  was 
common  amongst  the  Romans. 


rfi-tic-^-la'-tlon,  *.    [RETICULATE.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  reticulate  or  netlike  ; 
net-work  ;  reticulated  work  ;  au  organization 
of  substances  resembling  net-work. 

2.  A  iftethod  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  the  help  of  threads  stretched  across  ft 
frame  so  as  to  form  squares. 

rS-tXo-U-la-t*-,  pref.  [Lat.  reticulaiiu- 
reticulated  ;  o  connective.]  Reticulated. 

reticulato-  venose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  netted  veins. 

rfif  -I  cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  L»t  reticulum, 
dimin.  from  rete  =  a  net] 

1.  A  kind  of  bag,  originally  of  net-work,  now 
of  any  material,  used  l>y  ladies  for  carrying 
in  the  hand  ;  a  ladies'  handbag.     (Frequently 
corrupted  Into  ridicule.) 

could  t*ke  no  more  tlnxn  her 
e  Quincty:  8panu\  A'un,  |  a. 

2.  A  reticulated  •micrometer  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  RETICULUM,  1. 

t  re-tic  u  16  -«a,  *.  pi.    (Fl.  of  Hod.  Lat.  re- 

ticulosus  —  much  netted  ;  rete  =  a  net.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  Reticularia  (q.v.)  (1% 

r«5  tic  -n  -lose.  a.  [BcncuLOOA.]  Much  re 
ticulated. 

rctlculose  rhizopods,  s.  pi.    [Rrncu 

LAR1A.J 

re  tlc'-^  lum,  «.  [Lat.  dimin.  from  rete  =  a 
net] 

1.  Anat.  :  An  extremely  delicate  network  of 
tissnesupporting  the  proper  nervous  su.islauce 
in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.    (KoUiker.) 

2.  Comp.   Anat.  :   The  second   stomach  of 
ruminants  ;  the  honeycomb  bag. 

3.  Bot  :  The  fibrous  sheath  at  the  base  of 
the  petioles  of  palms. 

re  tl  -form,  a.  [Lat  retiform.it,  from  rete  — 
a  net,  And  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of  net- 
work ;  reticulated. 

"The  rttiform  tunicl*  Is  whlttah."  —  Ram  :  On  O* 

Creation.  pL  ii. 

retiform  connective-tissue,  «. 

Anat,  :  Tissue  In  which  the  ramified  corpus- 
cles unite  into  a  reticular  or  fine  trabe<-u1ar 
structure,  but  neither  white  nor  elastic  fibres 
are  developed.  Called  also  Reticular.  Cytogen- 
ous,  and  Adenoid-tissue.  (Quain.) 

ret  -In  -a,  s.    [Lat,  from  rete  —  a  net] 

Anat.  :  The  net-like  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  lying  between  the  black  pigment  and 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  It  is  the 
only  part  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of 
sensation. 

ret  in  ic  u-lum,  (pi.  rSt-in-&c  u  la),  ^. 

[Lat.   =  that  which  retains  or  holds  back, 
from  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat.  :   A  restraining  Kind.    There  are 
retinacuta  of  the  ileo-cwe.il  valve  and  of  the 
tendons. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  viscid  gland  connected  with  tlm 
stigma,  and  holding  fast  the  pollen  masses  in 
Orchidacete  and  Asclepiadaceae. 

*  3.  Sury.  :  An  instrument  formerly  used  iu 
operations  for  hernia,  &c. 

r6t  In  al,  a.  [Eng.  retin(a);  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  retina. 

rS  -tin'-a-lite,  s.  [Or.  pip-in}  (rhetinf)  =  resin, 
and  At'tJos  (lithos)  •=.  stone.) 

Min.  ;  A  massive  serpentine  with  a  resinous 
lustre. 

*  ret  -In-an^e,  *  ret-yn  aunce,  -«.  [0.  FT.] 
Retinue,  retainers. 

"  And  »1  the  riche  rctynaunct.  that  rotcth  hem  on  f»U 
lyvyuge."  Piert  Plowman,  p.  27. 

reVY-n&ph'-tha,  *.     [Gr. 
resin,  and  Eng.  naphtha.}    [TOLUENE.] 


[Gr.  farl^  (rhltine)  = 
resin,  and  Eng.  asphalt.] 

Min.  :  An  earthy,  brown  substance  found 
in  lignite  at  Bovey,  Devonshire.  Hardness. 
1  to  2*5;  sp.  gr.  1*136;  lustre,  somewhat 
resinous  to  earthy  ;  flexible  and  elastic  when 
first  obtained,  but  becomes  brittle  on  drying. 
Alcohol  dissolves  out  53*92  per  cent,  this  is 
the  retinellite  (q.v.).  The  remainder  has  not 
been  examined. 


*te,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  ifcll,  tother;  we,  wSt,  hisre,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«r.  wore.  W9U  work,  whd,  .ton;  miit«,  eib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full •  try,  Syrian.    t».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


retinelite— retort 
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rSt-in-el'-litO, ».  [Dimin.  from  relin««(q.v.).] 

Mm. :  A  resin-like  substance  dissolved  out 

of  retinasphalt  (q.v.)  by  alcohol.      Colour, 

lioht-brown.   Fluid  at  160'.  Compos. :  carbon, 

76-86  ;  hydrogen,  8-75 ;  oxygen,  14-89  =  100. 

r6-tln'-ic,  a.  (Or.  prjTiVrj  (ThiHne)  =  resin ; 
-«.)  Derived  from  or  containing  retene. 

rctinlc  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  CWHMO6(?)  The  portion  of  rettn- 
•sphalt  soluble    in    alcohol ;    obtained  as  a 

fellow-brown  resin,  which  melts  about  120°. 
t  dissolves  abundantly  iu  ether,  trolu  which 
it  is  in  most  part  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
From  its  alcoholic  solution  acetate  of  lead  in 
lljuhul  yields  a  precipitate. 

2.  Mln. :  [BKTINELLITE]. 

r6t'-in-ite,  s.  [Or.  fari^  (rhetinZ)  =  resin ; 
suff.  -to  (J/in.).] 

1.  11  in. :  Tlie  same  as  COPALITK  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol. :  The  same  as  PITCHSTONE  (q.v.). 

r6t-In-i-tfo,  ».    [Eng.  retinfa) ;  suff.  -ttts.] 

Pathal. :  Inflammation  of  the  Kttna,  tlie 
three  forms  being  diffuse,  exudative,  and 
nephritic ;  the  last  is  found  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease. 

rSt'-In-old,  a.  [Gr.  jnrriin\  (rM(tn«)  =  resin, 
and  «Sos  (tidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Besin- 
like,  resiniform ;  resembling  a  resin  without 
being  actually  such. 

ret  -In-61e,  ».  [Or.  p^rin,  (rhitini)  =  resin ; 
-ofe.] 

Chem. :  Retinyl.  A  name  given  to  hydro- 
carbons obtained  in  the  rectilication  of  the 
products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  turpentine 
resins. 

rfct-In-oV-c6-p&  *.  [Eng.  retin(a),  and  Gr. 
<ricoTre'a>  (skopeo)  =  to  see.]  Examination  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  (Annandale.) 

ret-I-nue,  *  re't-e'-nue,  *.  [O.  Fr.  retenue, 
from  retenir  =  to  retain  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  attendants  on  a  prince  or  other  dis- 
tinguished   person,    especially    when   on   a 
journey  or  procession;  a  train,  a  suite,  a 
cortege. 

"  They  follow  her  aa  part  of  her  retinue,  and  we  in- 
troduced a*  her  companions."— Bp.  Hartley:  8«rmont, 
Tol.  1.,  MT.  8. 

2.  Anything  which  accompanies  ;   an   ac- 
companiment. 

"Thii  whole  train  of  supposition*  or  assertions, 
brought  In  as  part  of  the  rttinue  to  wait  upon  the 
argument  a  priori,  la  little  else  but  a  train  of  error 
and  false  reasoning."—  Watcrland :  Work*,  vol.  IT.,  p. 
4V. 

ret-in  yl,*.     [Eng.  retin;  -yl.]    [RETINOLE.] 

*  ret  -I-ped,  s.  [Lat.  rete  =•  a  net,  and  pes 
(genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith.  (PL):  Birds  which  have  the  skin  of 
their  tarsi  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

re-tir'-a-cy",  *.    [Eng.  retire);  -acy.} 

1.  The  act  of  retiring  ;  the  state  of  having 
or  being  retired. 

2.  A  competency  on  which  to  retire.    (In 
both  senses  American.) 

r&t'-l-rade,  «.  [Fr.,  from  retirer  =  to  with- 
draw.] 

Fort.  :  A  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
of  a  bastion  or  other  work  to  which  a  garrison 
may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence.  It  usually 
consists  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  reenter- 
ing  angle. 

rS-tir'-al. «.     [Eng.  retir(e);  -al.} 

Banking,  etc.  ;  Tlie  act  of  retiring  a  bill 

re-tire',   *  re-tyre,  v.i.  &  t.      [Fr.  retirer, 
from  re- =  back,  and  tirer  =  to  draw;  Sp.  & 
Port,  retirar ;  Ital.  retirare.} 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back  ;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

"  Retiring  to  the  house  of  a  near  relative."— Wood / 

Athena  Of un.,  voL  1. 

H  Often  used  reflexively, 

"  You  in u«t  retire  ynurtelf 
Into  aome  covert."    Shakntp, :  Winter1!  Tote,  tv.  S. 

2.  To  retreat  from  danger,  action,  or  battle. 
"  Wars  with  a  retiring  enemy 

With  much  more  travail  than  with  victory," 

DanM :  Civil  W*rt.  IT. 

3.  To  recede ;  to  be  bent  or  curved  back : 
at,  The  shore  retire*  to  form  a  bay. 


4.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life 
to  a  private  life. 

"  Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbull  thus,  retired." 

Pope ;   Windsor  forest,  256. 

6.  To  recede  ;  to  depart  gradually. 
"  Far  distant  iu  the  south,  the  ray 
Sliunu  pule  amid  retiring  day." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  MM,  T.  T. 
B.  Transitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  lead  or  take  back. 

"  He  might  have  retired  hia  j^wer." 

Shatetp. :  Kvhurd  11.,  1L  I 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  withdraw  from  ac- 
tive service  ;  to  place  on  the  retired  list :  as, 
To  retire  an  officer. 

II.  Comm. :  To  withdraw  from  circulation 
by  taking  up  and  paying. 

"  That  tlie  hanks  be  forbidden  to  retire  their  cur. 
rency  except  UIHIU  reasonable  notice."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  7,  16*1. 

*  re-tire',  *  re-tyre,  *.    IBETIBB,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;    retirement,   with- 
drawal ;  retreat. 

"  The  band  of  Hart 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  iny  retire." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  *  Crettida,  T.  8. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  privacy ;  retreat, 
seclusion. 

"  Eve  ...  with  audible  lament 
Discorer'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire." 

rS  tired',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RETIRE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A$ adjective: 

1.  Withdrawn  or  secluded  from  society  or 
public  notice;  secluded,  quiet,  private. 

"  Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  IT.  80. 

2.  Secret,    private ;    difficult   to    be    seen, 
known,  or  discovered. 

"  Language  moot  shews  a  man :  speak  that  I  may 
seethee:  It  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  in- 
most parta  of  ua.'—  Ben  Joruon. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life  ; 
having  given  up  business  :  as,  a  retired  mer- 
chant. 

4.  Fond  of  seclusion,   privacy,  or  retire- 
ment :  as,  a  person  of  retired  habits. 

retired-flank,  s. 

Fort. :  A  flank  bent  inward  toward  the  rear 
of  the  work.  The  addition  of  such  flanks, 
partially  closing  the  gorge,  changes  a  redan 
to  a  lunette  (q.v.). 

retired-list,  *. 

Mil.  &  Naval:  A  list  on  which  superan- 
nuated and  retired  officers  are  placed. 

"  He  was  placed  on  the  rttired-lut  with  the  rank  of 
Rear- Admiral."— St.  Jamet't  QatetU.  Sept  10,  1889, 
p.  13. 

*  rS-tir'-e'd-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  retired;  -ly.}    In 
a  retired  or  secluded  manner ;  in  privacy  or 
seclusion. 

*  rS-tir'-e'd-neSS,  *.     [Eng.  retired;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retired  ;  a  state 
of  retirement ;  privacy,  seclusion,  solitude. 

"  A  toad-like  retire-dnett  and  closeness  of  mind." — 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

re-tire -mfint,   *.      [Fr.,    from   retirer  =  to 
retire  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing orretiring ;  with- 
drawal. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  business  or 
active  life :   as,  the  retirement  of  an  officer 
from  the  army. 

3.  The  state  of  being  retired  or  withdrawn 
from    society    or    public    notice ;   seclusion, 
privacy. 

"  Persons  .  .  .  who  now.  by  a  fate  not  minimal  to 
courtiers,  spend  a  life  of  poverty  and  retirement." — 
Goldtmtth :  Bee,  No.  2. 

•  4.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

"  In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses, 
it  retains  a  yet  more  Incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming."— Locke. 

5.  A  retired,  private,  or  secluded  abode ;  a 
retreat ;  seclusion,  privacy  ;  a  place  to  which 
one  retires  for  quiet,  privacy,  or  solitude. 

"  Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many 
yean. "— A  dditon. 

n.  Comm.  :  The  act  of  retiring  or  with- 
drawing from  circulation. 

"  He  approves  Mr.  Folger's  recommendations  for 
the  retirement  of  the  silver  certificate. "—Daily  Tele- 
yraph,  Dec.  7,  1881. 


*  rfi-tiV-ei^e,  s.  [RETIRE,  v.}  A  retiring 
disposition  or  manner  ;  shyness,  reserve. 

"There  waa  hi  her  speech  a  certain  retirem*."— 
Mn.  Craik. 

rS-tir'-er,  *  re-tyr-er,  s.  [Eng.  retiree),  v. ; 

•er.]    One  who  retires  or  withdraws. 

"  Whiles  rank  rttyrtrt  gave  their  enemies  ground." 
Qatcoiyne :  Fruitet  of  Wan*. 

r&-tir'-Ing,  pr.  par  &  a.    [RETIRE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Withdrawing ;    going    into   solitude  at 
seclusion  ;  retreating. 

2.  Reserved  or  shy  in  disposition  ;  not  for- 
ward or  obtrusive. 

3.  Assigned  to  or  suitable  for  one  who  re- 
tires or  is  retired  from  public  service :  as,  a 
retiring  allowance. 

r6t'-is-tene,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem. :  Ci6H14.  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  pro- 
duced by  heating  with  zinc-<  lust  dioxyretistene, 
a  compound  formed  from  retene  by  the  action 
of  chromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  white  laminae. 

t  rS-tit-e-lse,  t  rS-tlt-S-lai'-I-aj.a.  pL 

[Lat.  rete  =  a  net,  and  telum  =  a  dart.  ] 

Zool. :  In  Walcknaer's  arrangement  a  sub- 
division of  the  family  Araneidae,  containing 
spiders  spinning  webs  of  an  open  mesh-work 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  ami  remaining  in  the 
middle  or  on  one  side  to  catch  their  prey. 

re-told',  pret.,  pa,  par.,  A  a.    [RETKLL.] 
ro-tor'-sion, «.    [RETORTION.] 

rfi-torf ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  retortus,  pa.  par.  of 
retorqueo  =  to  twist  back  ;  Fr.  retvnruer  ;  Sji 
retorcer;  Ital.  ritorcere.]  rBETORT,  A] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bend  or  curve  back. 

*  2.  To  throw  back  ;  to  cast  back. 

"  As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  agaim 
To  the  first  giver." 

ShaJtttp. :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  IU,  & 

3.  To  return  or  throw  back,  as  an  arguiupntf 
accusation,  taunt,  incivility,  censure,  or  the 
like. 

"  Retorting  his  own  concessions  upon  him."—  WtMf- 
land :  Work*.  T.  304. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  bend  or  curve  back,  as  a  line, 

2.  To  return  an  argument,  or  charge ;  to 
make  a  retort. 

'*  The  sports  of  glorr  to  the  brave  belong. 
lietortt  Eoryalus. 

l'oi>e:  Homer;  Odyttey  rlii.  in. 

rS-tort',  «.  [Fr.  retorte  =  a  retort  or  crooked 
body ;  prop.  fern,  of  retort,  pa.  par.  of  retordrt 
=  to  wrest  back,  from  Lat.  retorqueo,  from  «- 
=  back,  and  torqueo  —  to  twist] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  censure,  taunt,  or  In- 
civility returned  ;  the  return  of  an  argument, 
taunt,  or  incivility  ;  a  severe  reply  or  repartee. 

"  He  sent  me  word  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cat 
well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was':  this  is  called  the 
retort  courteous.'' — Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  T.  4. 

2.  Chem.  <t  Art :  A  vessel  in  whose  chamber 
an  object  is  subjected  to  distillation  or  de- 
composition by  heat,  a  neck  conducting  off 
the    volatile  products.      The   retort   of  the 
chemical  laboratory  is  a  vessel  of  glass,  platt- 


RETORT   AND   RECEIVER. 

nnm,  porcelain,  or  other  material.  It  If 
flask-shaped,  having  a  long  neck  attached,  in 
which  the  products  of  the  distillation  are 
condensed,  and  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
receiver.  The  retort  of  the  gas-works  is  a 
cylinder  or  segment  of  a  cylinder,  formed  of 
clay  or  iron. 

retort-house,  s, 

Gas-man.:  The  building  in  which  the  re- 
torts are  situated,  and  the  gas  manufactured. 


boll,  b6*y ;  jwnlt,  jo\vl ;  cat,  9011,  ohorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aa ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-oton,  -tian  =  sham*   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =*  beV  deL 
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retorted— retreat 


r5-tort'-€d,  a.    [RETORT,  p.] 

*  1    Ord.    Lang,  :    Bent  or    thrown    back 
twisted  back. 
2.  Her.  :  Applied  to 

seri«nt8  wreathed 
one  m  another,  or 
fretted  in  ttie  form 
of  a  knot. 

rfi-tort'-er,  *.  [Bug. 
retort,  v.  ;  -er.\  One 
who  returiu. 

r$-tor  tion,  re- 
tor-sivn,  0.  [Fr. 

retoi-xtoiL,\ 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang  :  The 
act  nf  retorting;  reflection  or  turning  back. 

"  By  an  easy  ramrti-m  to  pierce  and  wound  Itself."  — 
Bjxnxer:  On  Prodiyit*.  p.  lUJ. 

2.  Internal.  law:  Tlie  use,  by  a  power  in- 
jured by  the  withdrawal  by  another  power  of 
some  indulgence,  of  the  right  of  retorting  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  like  Indulgence  from 
the  Utter. 

'  rfi-tort'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  retort;  -ive.}    Of  the 
nature  of  a  retort  ;  containing  retort. 

•rti-to'-MB,  s.  pi.      [Fern.  pL  of  Mod.  Lat 
retosus  =  much  netted.) 

Bot.  :  In  Lindley's  MU.  Syst.  of  Bot.  (ed.  2nd, 
1836),  a  group  of  Kndogens,  having  either 
many  ril**,  with  the  intervals  between  them 
Irregularly  netted,  or  having  a  midrib  and 
netted  nidea.  Orders,  Smilacece,  Dioscereacea, 
and  Rox  burgh  iacefe, 


re'-tdse,  a. 

Bot,  :  Having  much  netted  leaves  ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Retoaw  (q.v.). 

*  re  tdsa',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,   and  Eng.  toss  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  toss  oack  or  again. 

"  ToM'd  and  rttortd.  aloft,  and  then  bel,>w." 

-n  :  Cymon  4  Iphiptttia,  370. 


re-tou9h',  ».«.     [Pref.  r*-,  and  Eng.  touch,  v. 

<q.*.)0 

1.  Ord.  7xiH0.  ;  To  touch  or  touch  up  again  ; 
to  improve  by  new  touches  ;  to  revise. 

"  He  sighs.  departs,  and  leaves  the  acconml  ish'd  plan 
That  he  has  toucb'd,  retouch'  d.  mauy  a  luiur  J.  y." 
Cowpvr  :  r<u*.  lii.  IM. 

2.  Xrt:   To   improve   or  revive   by  new 
touches  ;  to  go  over,  asa  work  of  art  a  necond 
time,  and  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  por- 
tion* to  for  its  general  improvement. 

"  The  great  picture  which  he  afterward* 
and  finished.  "—Jteynottj  :  Journey  t»  fUtn 


re-tott9h',  $.    [RETOUCH,  v.] 

Art  :  A  repeated  or  second  touch  ;  the 
restoration  of  decayed  colour  in  pictures  and 
of  worn  linee  In  engravings. 

re-tough-er,  s.  [Eng.  refcmc^v.;  -er.)  One 
who  retouches. 

"The  potters  and  moulders  and  mod  fieri  having 
finished  their  work,  the  w*re  is  handed  over  to  the 
retoucAsri."—  ScrHmir'i  Jtayatint,  March,  UH,  p.  M7. 

re'-tdur',  •.    [Fr.  =  a  return.] 

•L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Retreat,  retirement,  retanu 

"  Dede  hen  mene  make  retovr." 

Ss**n  Stiff**,  4M. 

2.  Scots  Law:  An  extract  from  chancery 
Of  the  service  of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

rtt-toured',  a.    [RETOUR.] 

Scots  Law  :  Expressed  or  enumerated  in  a 
retour. 

retoured-duty,  '*.  The  valuation,  both 
new  and  old,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retour, 
to  the  chancery,  when  any  one  is  returned  or 
aerved  heir. 

•  re  tourn,  v.t,  &  i.    [RETURN,  v.] 

ro  trage;  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  trace,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  trace  or  trick  btxck  or  again*;  to  go 
over  again  in  the  reverse  direction. 

"  Ere  yon  silver  laniu  of  night 
HM  thrice  retrae+i  h-r  path  of  tight. 

Ugron:  To  M.Ji.  long.  Sty. 

J.  To  trace  hack  or  up. 

"  Then  If  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace., 
He  spring  from  lunch  us  or  Art  ive  race." 

Dryden;  firffif  ;  MflMt&ttL 

I.  To  trace,  draw,  or  sketch  again  or  anew. 

"  Hs,  whose  lowly  f.-rtiiiie  I  refract." 

Wordsworth  :  Excuriion,  bk.  L 


II.  Art:  To  paint  or  trace  over  again;  to 
renew,  as  the  defaced  outliue  of  a  drawing  ; 
to  retouch. 

*  re-trace'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  retrace;  -able,] 
Capable  of  being  retraced. 

re-tract,  v.t.  &  {.    [Fr.  retractert  from  Lat 

retracto,  frequent,  of  retraho  =  to  draw  back  : 
re-  =  back,  and  truho  =  to  draw  ;  8p.  retraetur; 
Ital.  rUrutiare.} 

A.  Trunsitivt: 

L  To  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back, 

"Th«  MM  into  themselve*  r  ft  raft  their  flows." 

Drayion     Vf  hu  Ladift  not  coming. 

2.  To  rescind,  to  revoke. 

"  To  retract  and  call  In  agen  their  onjnrt  law**"— 
Joy*  :  Lxpi'i.  of  Jt'tnifl,  ch.  W. 


3.  To  recall  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  recant,  as  a 
declaration,  promise,  statement,  &c.  ;  to  dis- 
avow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  recall  or  withdraw  a  declaration,  pro* 
mise,  concession,  or  the  like. 

"  Bhe  will,  n  ud  she  will  Dot,  ah*  grants,  deities, 
CuiiseuU,  retract*,  advance*,  and  ttit-n  tti.-*." 

fMMMft 

*  2.  To  retreat. 

"  They  were  fatly  doternilned.  and  bent  to  compel! 
hym  to  retrace  »ytu  dent  uf  »wourd,"—  ifdU.1  t'dte.  III. 
(an.  Iv). 

re  -tract',  s.    [RETRACT,  v.} 

1.  Farr.  :  The  prick  of  a  horse's  foot  in 
nailing  a  shoe. 

*2.  A  retreat 

"They  made  eruptions  and  rttraett  at  pleasure."— 
BowtU  :  bwloiiat  (trowe,  i*.  M. 

r6    tract    a-ble,    ro  -  tract  -  1   bio,  a. 

[Bug.  retract,  v.  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  re- 
tracted ;  retractile. 

"  Talons  .  .  .  retractable  luto  a  sheath  of  ekln."— 
COO*  .  Fir*  Voyagi,  bk.  L.  Ch.  VU.  ' 

*  r6  trac'-tate,  v.t.     [Lat  retractatiu,  pa. 
par.  of  retracto  =  to  retract  (q.v.).]    To  re- 
tract, to  recall,  to  withdraw,  to  recant 

"  SL  Augustine  was  not  aahamed  to  retractat*,  we 
mlglit  aay  revoke,  tiiany  things  that  had  passed  htm  ; 
ana  dotb  even  glory  that  he  teeth  bis  tutinuiUes."— 
Tranaattntrt  <tf  the  Hibie.  (To  Uie  Keader.) 

ro-trao-ta'  tion,    "  re  trao-ta  ci  on,   s. 

[Lat  retractatio,  from  retractatus,  i»a.  par.  of 
retracto  =  to  retract  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
tracting, recalling,  or  withdrawing  what  has 
been  said,  promised,  or  conceded  ;  recantation. 

"  Culpahle  beginnings  hare  found  cointnendnlile  con- 
clusions and  infamous  courses  ptuos  retnn'ttuitnu."— 
Brownt  :  Ckrittian  Jtoralt,  i  i.  t. 

r^-tract'-ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [RETRACT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Bot.  :  Bent  backwards. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  charges  when  borne  one 
shorter  than  the  other. 

ro-tract'-I-ble,  a.    [RETRACTABLE.] 

ro-trao'-tile,  a.  [Eng.  retract;  -ilt.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  retracted  ;  retractible. 

"  The  pieces  In  a  tolMeope  mn  retractile  within  each 
other."—  A'iroy  4  Spent*  :  JTntomolefy,  i.  UL 

*  r«S  trie   tton,  ».      [Fr.,   from  Lat   ntrae- 
tionem,  ace  us.  of  retractio,  from  retractut,  pa. 
par.   of  retraho  =  to  draw   back,  to  retract 
(q.v.)  ;  8p.  retraccion  ;  Ital.  rctrarione.] 

1.  The  act  of  retracting,  drawing  back,  or 
withdrawing. 

2.  The  act  of  recalling  or  withdrawing  an 
avowal,  promise,  concession,  declaration,  or 
the    like  ;    retractation  ;    recantation  ;    dis- 
avowal. 

"  Then  came  Into  her  head  certain  Terse*,  which  If 
•he  had  had  present  cotntuuttity,  she  would  have  ad- 
Joined  as  a  retraction  to  the  other."—  Sulncy. 

3.  The   act  of   withdrawing   from    a   step 
taken  ;   the  act  of  recalling,  rescinding,  or 
revoking  ;  rescission. 

"The  r?frnc'i"n  or  countermand  of  those  things 
which  ftjraimt  the  ChrUtuius  were  before  decreed."— 
Fox  :  Martyr*,  p.  74. 

*  re-tract'  -ive.  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  retract  ;  -4ve.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  or  serving  to  retract  ; 
retracting. 

B.  As  subst,  :    That   which  withdraws  or 
takes  from. 

"  A  strong  rttraetive  from  even  oar  dearest  and 
galnfullest  sli»."—  Bp.  Ball  ;  Remain*,  p.  139. 

rS-tract'-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  retractive;  -ly.] 
In  a  retractive  manner  ;  by  retraction  or  with- 
drawal. 


rc-traCt'  6r.  s.  [Lat,  from  retractus,  pa, 
piir.  of  retniho  =  to  rx-ti-act  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Oue  who  or  that  whkh  re- 
tracts. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anal.  (PL):  Muscles  drawing  the 
foot  of  l>iviilve  molluscs  back  into  the  shell. 
They  are  nttarh^d  to  the  shell,  and  leave  on 
it  hiu:i.l   bears  closo  tu  those  of  the  adduc- 
tors. 

2.  Fire-arms:  A  device  by  which  the  inetal- 
liccartri'Ige-caseseiut'lnyed  in  breecli-luadine 
guns  are  withdrawa  after  firing. 

3.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  towel  or  rubber  cloth,  whlcli  is  em- 
ployed to  hold  back  the  flaps  while  the  bone 
u  being  aawu  off. 

(2)  A  hook  or  hoe-like  instrument  of  metal, 
hard  ruUU'r,  or  horn,  to  tiold  back  masses  of 
flesh  nr  anything  obstructing  the  view  while 
operating  on  deep-seated  organs. 

retractor -muscles,  s.  pL  [RKTHACTOR, 

"  As  lonff  as  the  bird  struggled,  so  long  would  the 
musaol.  with  iU  strong  r*/cicfor^MU«cf«S,  ke*l'  Its 
valves  closed.'— field,  Oct.  a,  16U. 

*  re-tralct, «.    [O.  Fr.  retraictc.]    A  retreat, 

**  The  earle  of  Lineolne  .  .  .  seeing  the  hoaineea  psat 
r*tr-'i<-t.  revolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  WM,  anil 
to  glue  him  batulle."-/(a«m :  Utnry  VII .  p.  U. 

*  re-trait  (1).  *  re-tralte  (IX  «  ro  •  irate 

(!),«.      UiK-IREAT,  «.J 

*  rS  -  trait  (2),  *  re  traitc  (2),  *  re  traitt, 
*  re-trate  (2).  *.   [Fr.,  Ital.  rttratto.]  A  cast 
of  the  countenance, 

"  Whose  hire  retraitt  I  In  my  shield  do  beare." 

8j#nter ;  F.  V,  IL  ix.  4. 

*  re-trait,  *  re  tray tc,  a.    [Fr.  ntrait.  j*. 
1-ar.    of    retraire  =  to   withdraw.]     Retired, 
secluded.     [RETREAT,  B.] 

"  Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  refnojrt*." — 

re -trans  form',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
transform,  (q.v.).]  To  transform  anew;  to 
change  back  again. 

re-  trans -for  ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  transformation  (q.v.).]  A  second  trans- 
formation ;  a  change  back,  as  to  a  former 
•tate, 

re  trans'  late.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng. 
rnirw/a^  (q.v.).]  To  translate  again  ;  to  trans- 
late back  again  to  the  original  language. 

*  re-trate,  «.    [RETREAT,  r] 

re  trax'-It,  ».  [Lat  =  be  has  withdrawn  or 
retracted  ;  third  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of 
retraho  =  to  retract  (q.v.).] 

Law:  The  withdrawing  or  open  renuncia- 
tion of  a  suit  In  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
loses  his  action. 

*  re  tread',  v.t.  or  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug. 
tread,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  tread  again. 

rf-treat',  •re-trait,  *re-traite.  "re- 
trcate,  *  re-treit,  *  re-trete, «.  [O.  Fr. 

retrett,  retraite,  retraicte  (Fr.  retraite),  fern,  of 
retret,  retrait,  pa.  par.  of  retraire  (Liit.  «• 
tr<iho),  from  re-  =  back,  and  traire  =  to  draw.] 
[RETRACT.] 

1.  The  act  of   withdrawing  or  retiring;  a 
withdrawing  of  one'b  self  from  a  place ;  with- 
drawal. 

"  His  death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  hi*  r*. 
treat  from  public  lils."—  JfaouuJay  /  Bitt.  Kng.,  eh.  miL 

2.  Specif. :    A    military   operation,   either 
forced  or  strategical,  by  which  troo|«  retire 
bcf'ire  an  enemy.     It  differs  properly  from  ft 
flight  in  being  orderly  and  under  control. 

"  No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat."  .if  Won .-  P.  L..  v\.  187. 

3.  Tlie  withdnwal  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from 
an  enemy  ;  the  <»der  and  disposition  of  ships 
declining  an  engagement 

4.  A  state  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  »ecla- 
slon  from  society,  noise,  or  bustle. 

5.  Specif.:  A  period  of  retirement  with  a 
view  t<>  religious  st If -examination,  meditation, 
and  special  prnyer,  and  lasting  generally  Jbr 
three  or  seven  days. 

6.  A  place  of  retirement  privacy,  or  seclu- 
sion ;  an  asylum ;  a  place  of  safety  or  security  ; 
a  refuge. 

•"  Welcome,  grave  stranger,  to  our  green  rrfrewftv" 
Scott : 


fate,  lat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pijt, 
or,  wbi c,  W9l£,  work,  who1,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e;ey  =  a;au  =  Inr. 


retreat— retrocedent 
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7.  A  signal  given  In  the  army  or  navy,  by 
beat  of  drum  or  sounding  of  trumpets,  at 
sunset,  or  lor  retiring  from  exercise  or  action. 

"  Perceiving  no  reme<!ye  In  ye  matter,  caused  the 
refrett  to  be  sounded."— aremta  :  «.  Curtiut,  fol.  2*1. 

r6-treatrF*re-traitefr.t.&*.  (RETREAT,*.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  retire,  withdraw,  or  move  back  ;  to  go 
bark  to  a  place  formerly  occupied. 

2.  To  retire  before  an  enemy,  or  from  an 
advanced  position. 

"  Slow  they  retreat,  and.  e'en  retreating,  fleet." 

Pope:  iltaner;  Ilia*  v.  863. 

8.  To  retire  ;  to  move  away. 

**  The  retreating  sun  the  ettn  of  the  Scorpion  enters." 


-f  ,    .    . 

4.  To  witlidraw  or  retire  to  a  retreat  or 
place  of  privacy  and  seclusion  ;  to  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety  or  security  ;  to  take  shelter  or 
refuge. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  draw  bark  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  bis  cours- 


9 

•  re-treated,  a.    [Eng.  retreat;  -ed.}    With- 
drawn or  retired  into  privacy  or  seclusion  ; 
secluded. 

*'  Otben  more  tnilile 
Retreated  In  A  Kik-nt  valley,  sinx-" 

M,U-n:  P.L..ILM. 

'  ro  treat'-6r,  «.    [Eng.  retreat,  v.  ;  -er.)   One 

who  retreats  or  gives  way. 

"  He  drew  the  retreaftrt  up  into  a  body,*—  Prince 
Rupert  boating  vp  the  Ittbelt,  ;>.  8. 

*  rS-treat'-fful,  a.  [Eng.  retreat;  -/W(00  Af- 
fording or  nerving  as  a  letreat. 

*  re  treat'-mcnt,  s.     [Eng.  retreat;  -ment.] 

Reti  eat. 

"  Our  Prophet's  great  retreatment." 

li'  Urf*y  :  Flttguu  of  Impertinence. 

re"-  trench,  v.t.  &,  i.     [O.  Fr.  retrencher  (Fr. 
retrancher):  re-  =  back,  and  trencher  =  to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  cut  off  or  away  ;  to  pare  away. 

"Thy  exuberant  parts  retrench."  Denham. 

2.  To  deprive  of;  to  mutilate      (Butler: 
Budihras.) 

*  3.  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

*  Thli  retrenched  nil  farther  examination  of  htm  ; 
for  thereby  he  wan  LuclHgible."—  Reliqvia  Wottontana. 
*«L 

*  4.  To  lessen.  to  abridge,  to  diminish. 

*'  Hii  altered  gait  and  atateliuera  retrench'^." 

Cowfter:  TmJt,  v.  Tfl. 

0.  To  cut  down  ;  to  curtail  ;   to  effect  a 
laving  of. 

"  Every  gentleman,  .  .  .  wasr*(r«wMw(7«)methIng 
from  the  charge  of  bU  table  and  bis  cellar.  "—Jfae- 
aultiy  :  Mitt.  Stiff.  t  ch.  x  v. 

*  6.  To  confine,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

II.  Mil.  :  To  furnish  with  a  retrenchment  or 
retrenchments. 

B.  Ititransitire: 

1.  To  live  at  less  magnificence  or  expense  ; 
to  curtail  one's  expenses  ;  to  economize. 

"  Own  I  rftrtticht  yee,  mighty  well, 
Shrink  hack  to  my  paternal  cell.'' 

Pope  :  Imit.  of  Eoract,  Ep.  L  ?. 

*  2.  To  encroach  ;  to  make  an  inroad. 

r£  trSnch'-mfint,  ».    [Fr.  retranchentnt.} 
L  Ordinary  language: 
\.  The  act  of  retrenching  or  cutting  away  ; 
the  lopping  off  or  removing  of  what  is  super- 
fluous. 

"  It  [Gulliver1*  Travels]  appeared  in  the  November 
following,  (1720.1  with  several  retrenchment*  and  altera- 
tions. "—Scott  :  Memoir*  of  Swijt>  !«• 

2.  The  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  down,  or 
•bridging;  diminution,  curtailment:  as,  To 
make  retrenchments  in  expenses. 

IL  Fortification: 

1.  A  traverse  or  defence  against  flanking 
fire  in  a  covered  way  or  other  portion  oi  a 
work  liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

2.  A  breastwork  ixnd  ditch  behind  another 
defensive  work. 

3.  An  interior  rampart  or  defensible  line  to 
which  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence. 

•  r€t'-ri-bute,  *  re-trlb'-ute,  v.t.     [Lat. 
retributus,  pa.  par.  of  rttrihvo  =  to  restore,  to 
repay  :  re-=  back,  again,  and  tribuo  =  to  give, 
to  assign.]    To  pay  kick  ;  to  requite,  to  com- 
pensate. 

M  And  like  a  thankful  stream  to  rftribvt* 
All  you,  my  oceitti,  have  enrlcli'd  me  with." 

Ocaum.  i  f'iet.  :  tfueen  of  Corinth,  111  1 


re-trJb'-u-ter,  s.  [Eng.r«*ri&u((e);  -er.]  One 
who  makes  retribution. 

ret-ri-bu'-tion,  *,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retribu- 
tionemt  accus.  of  retrilnUio,  from  retributus, 
pa.  i«r.  of  retribuo  =  to  retribute  (q.v.);  bp. 
retribution  ;  Ital.  retribuzione.] 

1.  The  act  of  retributing  ;  the  act  of  requit- 
ing actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

"  Where  live  the  motint.iiii  Chiefs  who  hoM 
That  i>lumU-Mn.r  l.uw  !;itid  t-eld  and  fuld 
IB  aught  but  retried  <»/t  true  1  " 

ic<^(  ;  Lady  of  the  Lake.  T.  T. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  done  to  retributo  ; 
a  requital  ;   recompense,   repayment,  or  re- 
ward ;  a  suitable  return  for  tteseits.      (Now 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  requital  or 
punishment  for  wrong  or  evil  done.) 

"  This  is  the  crow  I  must  t«ar  ;  the  sin  and  the  swift 
retribution."         LontfeUvw  :  Jftfc»«CM*uuk,  U. 

3.  The  distribution  of  rewards  aud  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life. 

"  It  la  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 

hereafter,  taut  in  tuis  world  virtuous  person*  are  very 
oituit  unfortunate."  —  Addiso-n:  Spectator. 

retribution-theory,  s. 

Anthro-p.  :  The  term  used  to  signify  the  be- 
lief in  ditferent  grades  of  future  happiness, 
especially  in  ditlerent  regions  of  the  otber 
world,  allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives 
in  this.  It  is  vr-rv  far  from  being  universal. 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cud.,  ch.  xiii.)  considers  that 
at  first  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  that 
such  life  was  a  mere  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  this  lie  calls  the  Continuance-theory  ; 
that  the  belief  passed  through  an  intermediate 
stage,  in  whii-h  it  was  held  that  excellence, 
valour,  social  rank,  and  religious  observance 
modified  circumstances  and  surroundings  in 
the  next  life,  and  was  finally  developed  into  a 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment. 

"On  the  •whole,  however,  in  the  religion*  of  the 
lover  range  of  culture,  unless  where  they  may  have 
been  affected  by  contact  with  higher  religions,  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  afu-r  death  seems  comparatively 
seldom  to  tuni  on  a  judicial  system  of  reward  and 
punishment.  Snch  difference  aa  they  make  between 
the  future  conditions  of  different  classes  of  souls  seems 


ften  to  belong  to  a  remarkable  intermediate  doctrine, 
n  the  earlier  eontinunnce-t.i^ory  and 

ihearv'—Tglor  ;  Prim.  Vult,,  ch.  xni. 


rS-trfb'-u-tlve.  a.  [Eng.  retribut(e);  -4ve.] 
lietributory  (q.v.). 

"  Enduring  thus  the  retributive  honr.™ 

Aiettey:  I'rwnetheut  Unbound. 

retributive-theory,  s. 

Law:  The  theory  that  punishment  Is  in- 
flicted in  retribution  for  an  offence,  and  should 
if  possible  be  similar  in  character  to  the  mis- 
deed which  It  punishes.  It  was  acted  on  in  the 
early  legislation  of  all  countries.  Its  principle 
was,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  "  (ExmL  xxi.  24).  It  has  been  displaced 
by  the  view  that  no  more  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  by  human  law  than  is  sufficient 
to  deter  others  from  committing  the  offence. 
Even  capital  punishment  is  not  defended  on 
the  principh;  that  "  Life  shall  go  for  life  "  (cf. 
Dent.  xix.  21),  but  because  it  is  believed  that 
with  alAudoned  criminals  of  a  certain  type  it 
has  a  more  deterrent  effect  than  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  would  possess. 

•  rfi-trib'-n-tor,  s.      [Eng.   ntribvt(e);  -or.) 
One  who  makes  retribution. 

"  God  U  a  just  jiuU'e,  a  retrlbutor  of  every  man  hie 
own."—  Attorn*  :  Workt.LlM, 

re'-trib'-U-t6r-&  a.  [Eng.  retribut(e)  ;  -ory.] 
Making  retribution  ;  rewarding  for  good,  aud 
punishing  for  wrong. 

re'-trlev'-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  retrieve);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  retrieved  or  recovered. 

•'  That  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  It  be 
retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit'*  —  tiruy  :  To  Mr. 
Mason,  let.  28. 

re-triev'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  retrievable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  retriev- 
able. 

rS-trieV-%-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  retrifodbfje);  -ly.] 
In  a  retrievable  manner. 

*  rg-trleV-Rl,  *.     [Eng.re*rl«<«);  -al]    The 
act  of  retrieving. 

re*-trleve'(  *  re-treve,  *re-trive,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  retrouvtr=  to  find  again  ;  re-  =  again,  and 
trouver  =  to  find.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  find  again  ;  specif.,  as  a  sporting 
term,  to  find  and  bring  buck  to  his  master,  as 
a  dog  does  game  which  has  t>een  shot. 

"  A  dog  that  will  face  the  wsa  and  he  qni.  k  at  r«- 
trieviny  v.  hat  falls  into  it."—  Field,  Dec.  36,  1365. 


2.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  restore,  to  re- 
establish. 

"  This  battle  Is  memorable  aa  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  battles  in  which  the  ItUh  tr.,<n>.<  i  -trie,-.-*  the 
honour  lost  by  misfortuuefl  and  luiaconuuct  m  doioe»- 
tic  warm."— JJacaulay:  lint.  /.**;/.,  cli.  xx. 

3.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  compensate,  to 
repair. 

"  Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  CTOH 
As  uwd  B  expedient  tu  retri'-on  lii-v  [,,.-,.-.  " 

Covapcr :  Tirocinium,  lfl«. 

•  4.  To  recaU ;  to  bring  back. 

"  If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poets,  came  among  them, 
it  would  be  ft  menus  to  rvfrfew  than  fnmi  tlMlroold 
trivi.il  conceits,  to  an  iimUUion  oi  their  predecesaon." 
—&rr(*Uy:  To  Pup*. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  find  and  bring  ba<?k  game 
which  has  been  shot ;  to  act  as  a  retriever. 

*  rS-trieve',  ».      [RETRIEVE,   v.]     A   seeking 
again;  a  recovery,  a  regaining;  specif.,  the 
finding  and  recovery  of  game  wnich  1ms  been 
shot. 

M  Well  bring  Wax  to  the  tvtri***.* 

Ben  Junton:  Mnpte  of  Xevt.  ill.  L 

*  rS-trleve'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  retrieve;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  retrieving;  the  stato  of  being  re- 
trieved ;  retrieval. 

rS-tTieV-er,  s.    [Eng.  retrievty;  -er.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  retrieves. 
2.  Zoology  £  Sporting : 

(1)  The  name  given  to  the  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland    dog  and  the  Setter,   or  the 
Water-spaniel,  employed  in  retrieving  game. 
The  usual  colour  is  black,  but  retrievers  are 
frequently  seen  of  a  pure  liver  colour. 

(2)  Any  dog,  of  whatever  breed,  that  has 
been  broken  to  retrieve. 

"  I  am  myself  possessed  of  a  flrst-rate  itfriemr  of 
that  maligned  race,  the  bull-dog."— Aleyrick:  Botite 
Dog*  A  Sporting  Ihjgt,  p.  97. 

re-trim't  v.t.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng.  trim  (q.v.).] 
To  trim  a^ain  or  anew. 

*  ret'-ri-ment,  a.  [Lat.  retrimentum.]  Refuge, 

dre^s. 

re-tro-,  rSt-ro,  pref.  [Lat.,  a  comparative 
form  from  re-,  re(i-  =  back.]  A  pmtix  in 
words  from  the  Latin,  signifying  back  or 
backward. 

U  In  words  compounded  with  retro-,  the 
prefix  is  usually  pronounced  re-tro-,  though 
ret'-ro-  is  often  heard.  The  first  is  the  better 
form. 

1[  Per  recte  et  retro : 

Music:  Retrograde  imitation  (q.v.% 

*  re-tro-fccf,  v.i.     [Pref.    retro-,    and   Eng. 
act,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  act  backwards  ;  to  act  in  a 
backward  direction  or  in  opposition. 

re-trd-£c'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
action  (q.v.).] 

1.  Action  backward  or  returned. 

2.  Action  or  operation  on  something  past  or 
preceding. 

re-trd-&c'-tive,  a.    [Fr.  retroactif.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Acting  or  designed  to  act  in 
regard  to  things  past;  intended  to  retroact; 
capable  of  retruactiug ;  operating  by  returned 
action  ;  retrospective. 

"  The  death  of  Christ  had  a  retroactive  effect  on 
those  that  lived  and  died  before  they  were  redeemed." 
— Bolinybroke  :  frttgtnetitt,  J  S8. 

2.  Law:  Applied  to  a  law  or  statute  which 
operates  to  atlect,  make  criminal,  or  punish- 
able, acts  done  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 

"  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  waa  introduced,  ft 
retroactive  statute,  to  punish  the  offences,  which  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed.  "~tff«6tm  : 
Memoirt,  p.  Jii. 

re-tro-&c'-trre-l&  adv.  [Eng.  retroactive; 
-ly.]  In  a  retroactive  mann«r  ;  by  retroaction 
or  returned  action  or  operation ;  retro- 
spectively. 

re-tri-9edo'  (1),  v.i.  [T^t.  retrocedo,  from 
retro-  —  back,  and  cerfo  =  to  go.l  To  go  or 
move  backward  ;  to  retire,  to  recede. 

re-tro-gede'  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  rftrocAter.)  To 
cede  or  grnnt  back  again  ;  to  restore  to  a 
former  state :  as,  To  retrocede  an  estate  to  a 
former  owner. 

re-tro-ged'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  retrocedens,  pr.  par. 
of  retrocedo  =  to  retrocede  (q.v.X] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Retroceding ;    inclined  to 
retrocede  or  recede. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disap]iear!ng  from  one  part  of 


boll,  bo"$-;  poUt,  Jo^l;  oat,  gcll,  chorus,  ghin.  bench;  go,  ^oxn;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophen.  exist,    -ifig. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhan.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -blev  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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the  body  to  reappear  in  another.  The  epithet 
is  specially  applied  by  Cullen  to  gout  which 
leaves  the  extremities  to  affect  the  stomach, 
or  some  other  internal  organ.  It  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cold  to  a  gouty 
limb. 

re  tro  9ess'-lon  (ss  as  sh)  (1),  t.  SLat  r+ 
trocessus,  pa.  par.  of  retrocedo  =  to  retrocede 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  retroceding,  going  back, 
or  receding, 

"This  argument  is  drawn  from  th«  sun's  rftro- 
ctuion.'— Mor* :  Jmmart.  of  tht  Soul,  III.  H.  M. 

U  Retrocession  of  the  equinoxes:  The  Preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  [PRECESSION,  Y) 

re  tro  9ess  I6n  («•  as  ah)  (2),  *.  [Pref. 
retro-,  and  Eng.  cession  (q.v.).]  The  art  of 
retroceding  or  giving  back  ;  specif.,  in  Scots 
Law,  the  reconveyance  of  any  right  by  an 
assignee  back  into  the  person  of  the  cedent, 
who  thus  recovers  his  former  right,  by  being 
the  assignee  of  his  own  assignee. 

re  tro  ^ess'-lon  al  (sa  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
retrocession ;  -a/.  ]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in- 
volving retrocession. 

re  -tro  choir  (cho  as  kw),  s.     [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eug.  cAoir  (q.v.X] 
Arch. :  (See  extract). 

•*  £*troc*ofr.— The  chapels  and  other  puts  behind 
•tod  about  the  high  altar  are  so  exiled,  ai,  for  example, 
tb«  Lady  Chanel  when  so  plnced.  Moiik»  who  were 
•ick  or  infirm,  or  those  who  arrive/  too  lat«  to  eut*r 
the  choir,  were  appointed  to  hear  the  service  In  the 
ntrochoirt."— Qlouary  of  Architecture 

re  tr6-c6p'-u  lant.  o.  [RETBOCOPOLATE.] 
Copulating  backward  or  from  behind, 

*  re-tro^cSp'-u-late,  v.i.    [Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eng.  copulate  (q.v.).]    To  copulate  or  beget 
young  from  behind. 

*  re-tro-cdp-U-la'-tlon,   s.      [Pref.   retro-, 
and  Eng.  copulation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  retro- 
copulating. 

"  Prom  Ui«  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth 
a  neoeMitv  of  rrtroc-'t'iilation." — Brown* :  Yvlgar 
Mrrottri,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xviL 

re-trod',  pret.  £  pa.  par.  o/tJ.     [RETREAD.] 

*  re  tro-duc   tion,    s.      [Lat.  retro  =  back- 
ward, and  ductio  =  &  leading,  from  due/us, 
j*.  par.  of  duco  =  to  lead.]    The  act  of  lead- 
lug  or  bringing  back. 

re  trd  flexed,  a.    [Lat.  retrojlexus,  pa.  par. 

of  retrofiecto  =  to  bend  back.] 
Bot. :  Reflezed  (q.v.). 

re  tro  flex1  l6n  (x  as  ksh).  s.  [L»t.  retro- 
Jlexus,  pa.  par.  of  retrojlecto  —  to  bend  back  : 
retro  =  backward,  andjtecfo  =  to  bend.J 

Pathol. :  The  act  of  bending ;  the  state  of 
being  bent  back.  Used  of  the  uterus  when 
it  is  bent  back  at  the  point  where  the  neck 
joins  the  body,  so  as  to  be  shaped  like  a 
common  retort. 

re  tro  fract,  re  tro  fract^ed,  «.    [Pref. 

retro-,  and  Lat.  fractvs,  pa.  par.  otfrango  =  to 
break.] 

Bot. :  Bent  back  so  as  to  look  as  if  broken  : 
as,  a  retrojract  peduncle. 

*  re-tr&-ge"n'-er-a-tive,  a.     [Pref.  rrfro-, 
and  Eng.  generative  (q.v.X]    Copulating  from 
behind;  retrocopulant 

re-trft-gra-da'-tlon,  *.     [Fr.,    from   Lat 
retrogradatus,  pa.  par.  of  retrograde  =  to  retro- 
grade (q.v.X] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  retrograding  or 
going  backward ;  retrogression. 

2.  Fig. :  A  moving  backward  or  toward  an 
inferior  state ;  decline  in  excellence. 

IL  Astron. :  The  act  of  moving  backwards, 

i.*\t  from  east  to  west.     [RETROGRADE,  IL  l.j 

"  The  statTM  themselves  are   thought  to  return 

more  speedily  In  their  retrogradation  than  in  their 

direct  course  forward."— P.  Holland:  PUnit,  bk.  U., 

ch.  xvii. 

re  -tr6  grade,  *  re-tro-grao,  o.  [Lat. 
rctrogradus  =  going  tackward  ;  retrogradior 
=  to  go  backward :  retro  =  backward,  and 
ffradior  =  to  go,  to  move  ;  gradus  =  a  step.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Going  or  moving  backwards. 

"  Two  geomantlc  figures  were  dlsplay'd  .  .  . 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde," 
Dtyden :  Palnmon  *  Arcite,  ii.  file. 


•2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

"  Till  all  religloii  becomes  retrograd*." 

fjunitl:  CioU  Waft,  vt 

(8)  Opposed,  opposite,  contrary. 

"  It  Is  most  retrvffrad*  to  our  desire." 

SAotw/-.  .-  Uamlat,  L  1 
PI.  Technically; 

1.  Astron  :   Applied  to   the   motion   of  a 
planet  when  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  sun  moves  among  the  fixed 
stars,  that  is  to  the  right  of  an  observer  look- 
ing south.   In  other  words,  retrograde  motion 
is  from  east  to  west 

"  When  Mercury  or  VMITM  Is  at  that  part  of  the 
orbit  which  Is  nearest  to  the  earth,  its  motion  tu  re- 
ferred to  the  stars  ia  retrograde.  ...  Bo  ID  all  cases  Is 
that  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and 
the  smaller  planet*  when  they  are  seen  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  sou.  At  other  times  their  ain^n-ut 
motions  are  direct  with  respect  to  the  stars."—  Airy  : 
Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  184. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  hairs):  Bent  back  or  down,  in- 
stead of  forward  or  up. 


retrograde  -  development,  *> 

TBOG  RAPE-MET  AM  OKPH  OS  W.  ] 


[Re- 


retrograde-Imitation,  *. 

Music  :  A  peculiar  kind  of  imitation  (q.v.), 
so  constructed  that  the  melody  may  be  sung 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  The  idea  was 
probably  suggested  by  those  oracular  verses 
of  the  ancients,  which  maybe  read  backwards 
or  forwards  without  injury  to  the  words  or 
the  metre. 

retrograde  metamorphosis,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  The  return  of  the  foliolar  organs  of 
a  plant  to  a  lower  member  of  the  series,  as  of 
a  bract  to  a  foliage  leaf,  a  sepal  to  a  bract 
or  to  a  foliage  leaf,  Ac. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  term  used  of  an  animal,  which, 
as  it  approaches  maturity,  becomes  less  per- 
fectly organized  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  early  stages  and  known  relationships. 

re  tr6  grade,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat  retrogradior  ; 
Fr.  retrograder.]  [RETROGRADE,  a.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  go  or  move  backward  ;  to 
decline. 

"  The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  Is  to  turn 
things  more  pneumatic*!  and  rare,  and  not  tu  rttro- 
groat  from  pneuiuatical  to  that  which  is  dense."— 
Bacon, 

'  B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  go  or  move  back- 

ward. 

re  tro  grad-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [RETRO- 
GRADE, <•.] 

re'-tri-grad-inK-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rttrograd- 
inQ  ;  -ly-]  By  retrograde  motion. 

t  re  tro^greas,  s.  [RETROGRESSION.]  Going 
backward  ;  deterioration,  decline. 

"  Progress  In  bulk,  complexity,  or  actiTlty,  involves 
ntroyre**  In  fertility."—  .ff.  Sptnctr.  In  Annandal*. 

re-tr*  -  gr£M'-i6n  (ss  as  sh).  s.    [Fr.,  as  if 

from  a  Lat.  retrogressio,  from  retrogressus,  pa. 
par.  of  retrogradior  =  to  retrograde  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  going  or 
moving  backwards. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  ;  The  same  as  RETROGRADATION. 

"  The  Recount,  established  upon  the  rise  and  descent 
of  the  stars,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant 
nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  rrtrogrcuivn,  but  tem- 
porary unto  any  one."  —  Browne  :  Pulgar  Errmtrt, 
bk.  ft,  ch.  lit. 

2.  Biol.  :  Retrograde  metamorphosis  (q.v.X 

re-tro-gr$S6'-Ivev  a.     [Fr.  retrogress^.} 

L  Lit.  ;  Going  or  moving  backward  ;  retro* 

grade. 
IL  Fig.  :  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse 

state  ;  deteriorating. 

re-tri-gre'ss'-Ive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  retrogress- 
ive; -ly.]  In  a  retrogressive  manner;  by  re- 
trograde motion. 

*  re-tro   mlng  -en-gjf,  *.    [Eng.  retromin- 
gen(t);  -cy.\    The  act,  state,  or  habit  of  dis- 
charging the  urine  backward. 

"  The  last  foundation  was  recromfnpmcy."  —  Brown*; 
Tulttar  Errourt.  bk,  ili,  ch.  rrli. 

*  re  tro  ming'-  ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  retro  = 
backward,  and  mingens,  pr.  par.  of  ningo  = 
to  make  water.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Discharging  the  urine  back* 
wards. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  which  discharges 
the  urine  backwards. 

"  Except  it  be  In  rttromingenti,  and  such  as  couple 
backward."—  Browne:  Vulgar  JPrrour-,  bk.  lil.ch.  xvll. 


*  re  tro  mlng   ent  ly,   adv.     [Eng. 
mingent;  -ly.}    In  a  retromingent  manner. 

re  tro  phar-^ngr-e-al,    a.     [Pret    refro-, 
and  Eug.  j.iharynijeal  (q.v.)^] 

Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  pharynx.  Used  Rj«ec.  of  retropLaryn- 
geal  abscess,  which  forms  in  some  infants,  or 
more  rarely  in  adults,  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  muscles  o( 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spine.  It  generally 
requires  surgical  treatment. 

re  tri-pin-no,    «.      [Fref.   retro-,  and  LatL 
pinna  =  a  fin.] 

Jchthy.  :  New  Zealand  Smelt.  ;  a  genus  ot 
Salmonidte,  witli  one  species,  Retropinn* 
rickardsonii. 


*  re-trd-pftls'-Ive.    o.     [Pref.  retro-t  and 
Ens.  putiive  (q.v.).]    Driving  backwards,  re- 
pelling. 

re  trorse',  o.     [Lat.  retrorsus,  for  retroversus, 
from  retro-  =  backwards,  and  versus,  pa.  par, 
otverto  =  to  turn.] 
Bot.  :  Turned  backwards. 

rS-trorse'-l*,  adv.  [Eng.  rrfrorw;  -ly.}  In 
a  backward  direction. 

'  re'-tri-spect,  v.i.  [RETROSPECT,  t,}  To 
look  back  ;  to  affect  what  is  past. 

re'-tro  spect,  «.  [T^it.  retrospectus,  from 
retro  =  backwards,  and  *p«cio  =  to  look.]  A 
looking  back  on  things  past  ;  a  contemplation 
or  review  of  the  past 

"  Short  as  In  retrotptct  the  journey  seems." 

Covper  :  Tatk,  »L  It. 

re-trd  spec'-tlon,  «.    [RETROSPECT,  -.] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  back  on  things  past  ; 
retrospect. 

"  [She]  with  the  retrotptction  loves  to  dwell 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell.* 

tiyron  :  ChUdult  Recollection*. 

&  The  faculty  of  looking  back  on  things  past. 

re-tri-spect'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  retrospect  ;  -{«.] 

1.  Looking  back  on  things  past  ;  taking  a 

retrospect. 

"  In  vain  the  sage,  with  rrfronwettM  eye. 
Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why." 
Pope  :  Moral  Kttayt,  1.  99. 

2.  Having  reference  to  things  past  or  done  ; 
retroactive. 

"  It  ts  always  to  be  remembered  that  rttrotp^atiwt 
legislation  Is  bad  in  principle  only  when  It  affects  the 
substantive  taw.  Statutes  creating  new  crimes,  or 
Increasing  the  punishment  of  old  crime*,  ouc  lit  In  no 
ease  to  be  r«tronx-ctit>e.  But  statutes  which  merely 
alter  the  procedure.  If  they  are  In  themselves  good 
statutes,  ought  to  be  rctrotpcctiec'—Macaulay:  But. 
Eng,,  ch.  xxlll. 

re-tri-apSef  -Ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  retrospec- 
tive; ~ly.}  In  a  retrospective  manner;  by 
way  of  retrospect 

re  tro  u'-ter-ine,  «.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
uterine.} 

Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  uterus  :  as,  retrouterine  hcematocele. 

re-trd-vao-$In-a'-tlon,  «.   [Pref.  retro-,  and 

Eng.  vaccination.} 

Pathol.  :  The  act  of  vaccinating  a  cow  with 
lymph  passed  through  a  human  body,  or  vac- 
cinating a  human  subject  with  lymph  derived 
from  a  cow  which  had  been  inoculated  with 
vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  or 
with  lymph  (from  a  human  subject)  that  had 
been  passed  through  the  cow,  retransferred  to 
the  human  body,  and  taken  again  to  the  cow 
at  the  fifth,  nintteentla,  or  other  remove,  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Ceely  (Seaton  :  Handbook 
of  yaccin.).  Given  good  lymph,  the  result  ia 
as  satisfactory  as  that  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary vaccination,  and,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man Commission  on  Vaccination,  1S84-5,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  transmit  syphilis  from 
lymph  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
retrovaccination.  Animal  lymph,  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
German  Government  to  supersede  the  use  of 
human  lymph. 

*  re'-trd-vene,  a.     [Lat.  retro  =  backwards. 
and  t-enio=tocome.)   Turned  back,  inclined 
backwards. 

"  Getting  vlxed  up  with  these  retrovem-  teeth 
which  so  besprinkle  a  pike's  mouth.  "—  Pithing  Gasctt*, 
Jan.  90,  1886. 

re  tr$  ver'-sion,  «.  [Lat  retro  =  back- 
wards, and  versio  =  a  turning  ;  verto  =  to 
turn.]  A  turning  or  falling  backwards:  as, 
retroversion  of  the  uterus. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rile,  full;  try*  Syrian.    »,  00  =  6;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


retrovert— retziaceae 
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* re'-tr6~vert,  v.t.  [Lat.  retro  =  backwards, 
and  verto  —  to  turn.]  To  turn  back. 

*  re'  tr&-vert,  s.     [RBTBOVERT,  v.]    One  who 

-.  turns  to  his  original  creed  ;  a  person  recon- 
verted. 

*rS-trude',  v.t.  [Lat.  retrudo,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  trudo  =  to  push.]  To  push  or  thrust 
back. 

"  A  point  the  line  doth  manfully  retrud« 
From  iniuiit*  proce»a« ;  sited,  it  h  confine 
This  ixtiiit;  take  site  away,  it's  straight  a  spark 
uu  ina."      Mart:  Of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii..  bk.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

rS-truse',  a.     [Lat.  retrusus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 

trudo  =  tn  rrtrmle  (q.v.).]    Hidden,  abstruse. 

"  Let  nn  enquire  no  further  Into  things  retrute  and 
hid  th.-tn  wt»  Imve  antliurity  fn.m  the  nacred  Scrip- 
turns."— ff'-ywood.  Hierarchie  of  Anyels,  i>.  60  (1635). 

r&t'-t6r-&  rg*'  +*r-&  «.  [Eng.  ret',  -ery.] 
A  l>luce  where  ihix  is  retted  ;  a  retting. 

"  Such  preparations  will  be  carried  on  in  establish- 
ments to  be  called  nttaries."— .Morning  Chronicle, 
March  12,  1859.  p.  1. 

r5t'-tlf ».     [Hind,  rott.]    (See  the  compound.) 
petti-weights,  s.  pi.  The  small  egg-shaped 
seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius,  used  as  weights  in 
Hindustan.     [ABRUS.] 

to'-Xnff,*,    [Brr.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  stepping  flax  or 
hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  fibre 
fr<>m  the  boon  and  woody  portions  by  the 
softening  of  the  gummy  portion  which  binds 
them.     Dew  retting  is  accomplished  by  ex- 
posing the  flax  stalks  to  the  weather,  without 
steeping,  the  sun,  showers,  and  air  rotting  the 
woody  portion  and  washing  away  the  mucil- 
age.    Also  called  Rotting. 

2,  A  place  where  flax  is  retted  ;  a  rettery. 

*  re  tun d',  v.t.  [Lat.  retundo,  from  re-  =  beck, 
and  tundo  =  to  beat ;  8  p.  retundir.] 

1.  To  blunt  or  turn,  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon. 
"  To  quencb  and  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke 

that  shall   he  dealt  it,  and  rrtund  tbe  edge  of   any 
weapon."— Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt,  ii. 

2.  To  make  dull  or  obtuse  ;  to  dull. 

"This  ipnorant  and  conceited  confidence  of  both 
may  be  ritmiiltnl  and  confuted  front  hence."— Cud- 
worth  ;  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  627. 

rectum'  (1)  *  re  tourne,  •re-turne,  v.i. 

ft  (.  [Fr.  retourner,  from  re-  =  back,  and  tour- 
ner=  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  retornar;  Ital.  rt- 
tomare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  back ;  to  come  or  go  back  to 
tbe  same  place. 

"  Towed  never  to  returns  again 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent" 

Spenier:  /*.«..  IIL  V.  10. 

2.  To  revert ;  to  puss  back. 

"  Now  ihall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of 
David."—!  Kingt  zil.  2fi. 

3.  To  come  or  pass  back  into  a  former  state. 

*  Alexander  died.  Alexander  was  burled,  Alexander 
returneth  into  dust."— Xhakegp. ;  Bamlet,  T.  1. 

1.  To  appear  or  begin  again  after  a  periodical 

revolution. 

"  Thus  with  tbe  year 
Seasons  return,  but  m-t,  to  me  returnt 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'ii  or  morn." 

Milton:  A  i.,  tit  41. 

6.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 
6.  To  go  back  to  a  subject ;  to  speak  again 
«f  a  subject  laid  aside  for  a  time  ;  to  recur. 

"  Bat.  to  rrturn  to  tbe  verses. "— Shaketp. :  Looe't 
In'i-'itr't  Lott,  iv,  2. 

*  7.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

"  Thus  the  king  returnt." 

BhaJceip.  :  Richard  II.,  111.  8, 

*  8.  To  retort,  to  recriminate. 

"  If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  yon  return  upon 
me.  that  1  affect  to  be  thought  more  Impartial  than  I 
am."— Dryden.  ( Toad. ) 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

L  To  bring  or  carry  back ;  to  give  back. 

"  I  will  make  myself  known  to  Deademoua:  if  she 
will  return  im-  u>y  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit"— 

>',.(A-c*p. :  Othello,  iv.  •:. 

2.  To  send  back. 

"  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir ;  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pain  a,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself."— 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  11.  2. 

3.  To  repay :  as,  To  return  borrowed  money. 

4.  To  give  in  recompense  or  requital ;  to 
requite. 

"  Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 
own  head."— 1  Kingt  Ii  M. 

5.  To  carry  or  take  back  in  reply ;  to  report. 

"  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  t*>«  king?" 

Shaketp. :  1  Uenry  IV. ,  IT.  3. 


6.  To  give  back  in  reply  ;  to  answer. 

7.  To  send,  to  transmit. 

"  Instead  of  a  ship,  he  would  levy  money,  and  return 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use."— 
Clarendon  :  Hat.  Rebellion, 

8.  To  cast  or  hurl  back. 

"  I  return  the  lie."  Shaketp.  :  FfrMet.  Ii.  5. 

9.  To  play  or  throw  back  :  as,  To  return  a 
ball  in  cricket  to  the  bowler. 

10.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an 
office. 

11.  To  render,  as  an  account,  to  a  superior ; 
to  report  officially  ;  to  give  a  list  or  return  of. 

"  Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 
than  are  returned."— Or  aunt  :  Bill',  <>f  Mortality. 

12.  To  elect,  as  a  member  01  Parliament. 

"  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll :  and  when  they 
returned,  the  hununruble  Samuel  Shnnkey,  of  Shim- 
key  Hall,  was  returned  also."—  Dickens:  Pickwi<:k, 
cb.  ziii. 

IL  Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
as  has  been  played  by  one's  partner  before. 

"  At  the  end  of  every  hand.  Hiss  Dolo  would  enquire 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  returned  that  dia- 
mond."—Dicker*:  Pickmck,  ch.  XXXV. 

re-turn'  (2X  v.t.  or  i.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
turn,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  turn  again. 

"  And  anxious  ( helpless  aa  he  lies  and  bare) 
Turns  ;md  returnt  her  witti  a  mother's  care." 

Pop* :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvii.  8. 

re-turn',    *re-tourne,    *  re  turne,   *. 
[RETURN  (1),  v.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  returning  (intransitive),  or  of 
coming  or  going  back  to  tbe  same  place. 

"  The  hopes  of  your  return." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphotet  xiii. 

2.  The  act  of  appearing  or  beginning  again 
after  a  periodical  revolution. 

"  At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 
come  up  against  thee.'*—  1  Kings  xx.  22. 

*  3.  A  revolution,  a  vicissitude. 

"Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule:  yet  even  they 
hare  returns  and  vicissitudes ;  for  ordnance  wan 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Onirlraces  in  India,  and  IB 
what  tbe  Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightning." 
—Bacon ;  Kttayt. 

4.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive),  or  of 
giving  or  sending  back  ;  a  giving  or  rendering 
back;  repayment,  recompense,  requital. 

"  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  11.  2, 

5.  The  act  of  returning,  throwing,  or  play- 
ing back  a  ball,  in  cricket,  tennis,  Ac. 

"  Mr.  Walker  made  a  very  brilliant  refurfi  off  the 
tambour."— Field,  June  19,  IBM. 

6.  The  act  of  returning  or  electing  as  a 
member  of  Congress. 

7.  The  state  of  being  returned  or  elected  as 
a  member  of  Congress. 

"  Salford.  where  so  prominent  a  Radical  has  failed 
to  secure  bis  return." — Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  M,  1886. 

8.  That  which  is  returned : 

(1)  A  repayment  or  payment ;  reimburse- 
ment. 

"  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond,' 

Shalceip.  :  Merchant  of  Yenice,  i.  ft. 

•  (2)  An  answer. 

"  If  my  father  render  fair  return," 

.Shaketp.  ;  Benry  V.,  It  4. 

(3)  An  account,  or  official  or  formal  report 
of  an  action  performed,  of  a  duty  discharged, 
of  facts  or  statistics  or  the  like ;  specif.,  in 
the  plural,  a  set  of  tabulated  statistics  pre- 
pared by  order  of  some  authority  for  general 
information. 

"  The  return*  yet  to  he  received  from  tbe  borough 
constituencl««  at  present  \u\\>o\\e&"— Daily  Telegraph, 
July  6,  189*. 

(4)  The  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment, 
an  adventure,  undertaking,  or  the  like. 

9.  A  return-ticket  (q.v.). 

10.  A  return-match  (q.v.). 

11.  (PI) :  A  kind  of  light-coloured  and  mild 
tobacco  made  from  the  young  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  continuation  of  a  moulding, 

Smjection,  Ac.,  in  an  opposite  or  different 
irection  ;   a  side  or  part  which  falls  away 
from  the  front  of  a  straight  work.    (Gvfilt.) 

2.  Fort. :  One  of  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  a  gallery  leading  to  a  mine. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  The  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ, 
precept,  or  execution  to  the  proper  officer  or 
ionrt ;  the  certificate  of  the  officer,  stating 
what  he  has  done,  endorsed ;  the  sending 
back  of  a  commission,  with  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioners. 


(2)  The  day  on  which  the  defendant  U 
ordered  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff  U 
to  bring  in  the  writ,  and  report  Ins  proceed- 
ings ;  a  day  in  bank. 

4.  Mining:  The  air  which  ascends  after 
passing  through  the  workings  of  a  coal-mine. 

T[  (1)  Clause  of  return: 

Scots  Law:  A  clause  by  which  the  granter 
of  a  right  makes  a  particular  distinction  of  it. 
and  provides  that  in  a  certain  event  it  shall 
return  to  himself. 

(2)  Returns  of  a  trench: 

Fort. :  The  various  turnings  and  winding* 
which  form  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

*  return-ball,  s.  A  ball  used  as  a  plaf  • 
thing.  It  is  held  by  a  piece  of  elastic,  so  aa 
to  make  it  return  to  the  hand  from  which  it 
is  thrown. 

return-chaise.  «.  A  chaise  returning 
from  its  destination  empty. 

return  -day,  s. 

Law:  The  same  as  RETURN,  s.  II.  3  (2). 

return  match,  s.  A  second  match  or 
game  played  by  the  same  sides  of  players,  to 
give  the  defeated  players  their  revenge. 

return-shock,  s.    [SHOCK.] 

return-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  issued  by 
railway  or  steamboat  companies,  coach 
proprietors,  &c.,  for  the  double  journey,  oat 
and  back,  generally  at  a  reduced  fare. 

return-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens 
to  allow  reflux  of  a  fluid  under  certain  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases  it  is  merely  an  over- 
flow-valve which  allows  excess  of  liquid  to 
return  to  a  reservoir. 

rS-turn'-^-ble,  a.   (Eng.  retum(l),  v. ;  -able.} 
L  Ord.  Lang. :   Capable  of  being  returned 
or  restored  ;  proper  to  be  returned  or  rendered. 
"  Upon  such  proportion  of  them  (if  any)  as  Is  in- 
cluded  in   their  net  incomes  returnable  for  income 
tax."— Daily  ffews,  Jan.  28.  1886. 

II.  Law :  Legally  required  to  be  returned, 
delivered,  given,  or  rendered. 

"  The  same  procedure  will  be  ordered  upon  thta 
occasion,  BO  that  tbe  write  will  be  returnable  on  Dec. 
33. "— Daily  Telfgraph,  Nov.  1C,  1885. 

rS-turn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  return  (l),  v. ;  -«•.] 
One  who  returns  ;  one  who  repays  or  remits 
money. 

"  The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can  make 
most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returner*  of  our 
money." — Lncke* 

re-turn'  mg,  pr.  far.  or  a.    [RETURN  (1),  «.] 

returning-officer,  s.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  returns  to  writs,  precepts, 
juries,  Ac. ;  the  presiding  officer  at  an  election, 
who  returns  the  persons  duly  elected. 

*  re  turn'-less,  •  re-turn  lesse,  a.    [Eng. 

rtturn,  s. ;  -Uss.]    Admitting  of  no  return. 

"  All  my  friends, 
I  knew  aa  well  should  make  rftumlette  ends. 

Chapman  :  llnmer  ;  Odyuey  xllL 

re  tuse',  a.  [Lat.  return*,  pa.  par,  of  retund* 
=  to  blunt.]  [RETUND.] 

Sot. :  Very  blunt ;  terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  centre  of  which  is  depressed,  as  the 
leaf  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idwa. 

*  re-tyre,  v.  &  i.    [RETIRE.] 

retz-b&n'-yite,  ».  [From  Retzbanya,  Hun- 
gary, where  found;  suit'.  -Ue  (Min.);  Get. 
rezbanyit.} 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  lead-gray 
colour.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  6'21.  An 
analysis  yielded :  sulphur,  11-93 ;  oxygen, 
7-14 ;  bismuth,  38-38 ;  lead,  38-01 ;  silver, 
1-93;  copper,  4-22  =  99-61. 

<z-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Anders  Johan 
Retzius,"  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Che 
University  of  Lund.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
RetziacesB  (q.v.). 

2.  Paltemt, :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidte.    The 
shell  is  punctate,  shaped  like  that  of  Tere- 
bratula,  the  interior  with    diverging  shelly 
spires.   Known  species  about  50,  from  Europe 
anil  America. 

t  rStz-K-a'-oe'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  retri(o); 
Lai  lem.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -aeta.] 

Soi. :  An  order  of  plants  with  the  charac- 
ters of  Solanaceee,  but  with  a  different  habit. 
Genera  two,  species  three,  all  from  South 
Africa. 


boil,  bo~y ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pn  =  t 
-cian,  -tten  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -olon  -  zhun.     clous,    ttous,    sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  beL,  del. 
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rotzite— revelation 


-lte,  *.    [After  Retzi(us);  (raff.  - 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ^DELFOR-srn;  (q.v.). 

re-un'-i4n  (1  as  y),  *.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
tmi»n(q.v.X] 

1.  The  act  of  reuniting;  the  state  of  being 
reunited  ;  a  second  union  or  coining  together 
after  separation  or  discord. 

"  I  counaH  then  hy  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  I'ltMaO  reunion  lit  the  »haJu»  below." 

W  artlttaorth  :  Isiodttniia. 

2.  A  meeting  or  festive  gathering,  as  of 
friends,  associates,  or  members  of  a  society, 

MR 

re  u-nite',  v.t.  &  L    [Pref,  r»-,aad  Eng.  unite 
(q.V.).] 

A*  Transitive  : 

1  To  unite  again  or  afr»-*h  ;  to  join  again 
after  separation. 

"The  Hue  of  Charles  the  Great 
Wa»  reunited  to  th«  crown  uf  France." 

ShaXetp.  :  Henry  V..  I  «. 

2.  To  reconcile  or  bring  together  after  vaii- 
anee. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  muted  again  ;  to 
join  and  cohere  again. 

re-u-nit'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REUNITE.] 


y,  adv.     [Bug.  reunited  ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  reunited  manner. 

*  re-n-nl-tion,  «.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  uni- 
tion  (q.v.).]    A  second  or  repeated  union;  a 
reunion. 

"  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  It*  t«- 
ttnltion  with  the  »ml  "—  KnatcMuU:  On  tin  Jfew 
Tettament  Traru/ation,  p.  93. 

*  re-ur&e',  v.t.      [Pref.  «-,   and  Eng.   urge 
(q.v.).]     To  urge  again. 

ro'-tia,  *.    [Lat.] 
Law  :  A  defendant. 

renss'-ine  (en  as  ol),  ».    [After  Reuss  ;  suff. 
-ine  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  reussin.] 
Min.  :  An  impure  mirabilite  (q.v.). 

reuss'-in  ite  (en  as  61),  s.  [Pref.  reussin  ; 
sufT.  -#3(Afin.).] 

Min.  :    A   resin   having    the    composition 
C^HggOj.    Named  by  Dana. 

re  vac  91  nate.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vaccinate  (q.v,).]  To  vaccinate  again,  or  a 
second  time. 

re-v&c-cl-na'-tlon,  *.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vaccination,  (q.v.).] 
Med.  :   The  process  of  repeating  primary 

vaccination  at  about  the  acre  of  puberty,  and 
again  perhaps  in  the  course  of  life  if  small- 
pox is  prevalent.  The  protection  from  vaccin- 
ation was  originally  believed  to  last  a  lifetime, 
butrevacdnation  is  now  considered  advisable  in 
case  of  danger  of  infection.  It  is  not  unusual 
tor  a  vaccinated  person  to  take  small-pox,  and 
even  to  die  fiom  it,  but  it  is  maintained  that 
revaccination  gives  immunity.  One  physician 
reports  only  one  death  in  3000  cases  of  revac- 
cination. Fourteen  years  is  the  proper  age 
rec<tgn»zed  by  s<  me  governments,  but  the 
German  Medical  Commission  recommends  ten, 
or  not  later  than  twelve,  as  the  proper  age  for 
revaccination.  [VACCINATION.] 

rev  a-len'-ta,  «.  [ERVALSNTA.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

revaleuta-arabica,  a.    [LENTIL.] 


[Eng.   revalescen(t)  ; 
-OB.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  revalescent. 

*  re-va-les'-Qent,  a.     [Lat  revaleseens,  pr. 
par.  i  if  revalesco  :  re-  =  again,  and  wilesco,  in- 
cept. of  «ateo=to  be  well.]      Beginning  to 
grow  well  or  to  recover. 

re-val-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
valuation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  revaluing;  a 
second  or  fresh  valuation. 

"A  rrvn'uation  in  the  landlord'*  f  avour."—  Fittd, 

re-val'-ue,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
(q.v.)-]  To  value  again  or  anew. 

*  re-vamp',  v.t.        [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vamp 
(q.v.).]    To  vamp,  mend,  or  patch  up  again. 

*  reve,  s.    [REEVK.I 

"  Therm.  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
iveaK  ill  diameter.  —  f'rydtn, 


I  floorway,   filweU,  Ox- 
,  A.D.  1150.) 


*  reve  -land*  *. 

Law:  Such  laud,  as  having  reverted  to  the 
king  after  the  death  of  his  thane,  who  had  it 
for  life,  was  not  afterwards  granted  out  to 
any  by  the  king,  but  remained  in  charge,  upon 
the  account  of  the  reeve  or  bailiff  of  the  manor. 

*  reve  (1),  v.t.    [REAVE.] 

'  reve  (2),  v.i.  [Fr,  river.]  [REVERIE.]  To 
dream,  to  muse. 

re-veal ,  *  re -vole,  v.t.  [Fr.  reveler,  from 
Lat  revelo  =  to  unveil,  to  drawback  a  veil: 
re-  =  back,  and  velum  ^.^  veil;  8p.  &  Port. 
revelar;  Ital.  rivelare.] 

1,  To  unveil ;  to  make  known  ;  to  disclose, 
a»  something  secret,  private,  or  concealed ;  to 
divulge ;  to  lay  open. 

"  The  heaven  shall  rewat  hU  Iniquity. "-Job  xz.  ST. 

2.  Specif.  ;  To  disclose  or  make  known,  as 
something  which  could  not  be  known  without 
divine  or  supernatural  instruction. 

"  Take  leave  of  nature' •  Qo<l.  and  Ond  r**t<itd." 

Cowper  .•  Prog'Mt  of  Error,  ML 

re-veal',*.    [RE- 
VEAL, ».} 

•1.  Ord.Law.: 
The  act  of  re  veal- 
ing;  a  revelation. 
2.  Carp.  <f  Ma- 
son. :  The  verti- 
cal return  or  side 
of  an  aperture, 
chimney,  door- 
way, or  window. 
In  a  chimney  It 
Is  equivalent  to 
the  jamb,  or, 
when  bevelled, 
the  coving.  In 
windows  the  re- 
veal is  the  out- 
side-return,  or 

the  apace  between  the  window-frame  and  the 
exterior  arris. 

re'-veal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reveal;  -oWc.] 
Capable  of  being  revealed  ;  fit  to  be  revealed. 

rS-veal'-a-ble-nSsa,  s.  [Eng.  retealaUe; 
-ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reveal- 
able. 

r6  Vealed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [REVEAL,  v.] 

revealed-law,  s.  The  divine  law.  (Black- 
stone.) 

revealed-rellprion,  «.  Religion  founded 
on  revelation,  as  opposed  to  natural  religion. 
[EVIDENCE,  II  8.] 

re"-veal'-er,  «.  [Eng.  reveal,  v. ;  -er.l  One 
who  or  that  which  reveals,  discloses,  or  makes 
known  ;  a  disdogfr. 

"  Your  God  is  •  Omt  "f  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings, 
And  a  revcaler  of  tecreU.*— &ani«i  il.  47. 

*  re-vcaV-mcnt,  *.  fRng.  reveal;  -men*.]  The 

act  of  revealing ;  revelation. 

"  Thla  li  one  reiuon  why  C. >d  permit*  so  miuiV 
hetmms  ImniHie*  to  W  coocea'ed  here  oa  earth.  I*- 
cause  he  hitnidi  t-t  dignify  that  day  with  the  rmeal- 
ment  of  them. "—.Soul* :  Sermons.  voL  vli..  ser.  IS. 

«  re-vegT -estate,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  EUR. 
vegetate  (q.v.).]  To  vegetate  anew  or  a  second 
time. 

reveille  (as  re-va-ye'),  revelllle,  s.    [Fr. 

reveil  (0.  Fr.  resveil)  =  &  hunt' s-up,  from  re- 
vfiller  (0.  Fr.  resveiller)=.  to  awake,  from  re- 
(—  Lat  Tf--)  =  again,  and  O.  Fr.  esveitter)  =  to 
waken,  from  a  Low  Lat.  exvipilo,  from  J-At. 
ex-  =  out,  and  vitjifa  —  to  wake,  to  watch, 
from  vigil  =  wakeful.] 

Jlftwte :  A  signnl  by  beat  of  drum,  buffle 
sound,  or  otherwise,  to  give  notice  that  it 
•is  time  for  soldiers  to  rise,  and  for  sentinels 
to  forbear  challenging. 

"  Shortly  after  the  reoetlU  WM  wnitided.  and  every 
mau  in  camp  was  astir."— field,  April  4,  1835. 

r8v'-el  (1),  v.i.    [REVEL,  s.] 

1.  To  feast  with  boisterous  merriment ;  to 
carouse. 

"  Return  unto  thy  father's  hotue. 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  AD  the  txtst." 

.Sfcifewp.  .-  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  tr.  «. 

2.  To  mnve  playfully  or  wantonly;  to  in- 
dulge one's  caprice  or  inclination  ;  to  frolic. 

**  And  Slaughter  mttl'it  round." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  ft>«t,  ri.  85. 

rSV-el,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
prob  from  reveler  =  to  rebel,  to  revolt,  from 


Lat,  rebello  —  to  rebel  (q.v.).]  A  carouse  :  a 
noisy  feast ;  a  feast  with  loose  and  noisy 
jolhty. 

"  H*rK  1  the  load  reael  wakes  again, 
Tw  greet  the  leader  of  the  train." 

Scott :  KoJuby.  IH.  II. 

IF  Master  of  the  revel* :   The  same  as  LOBI> 
OF  MISRULE  (q.v.). 

•  revel-rout,  *. 

1.  Tumultuous  and  noisy  festivity  ;  revelry. 

2.  A  mob  or  rabl  >le  tumultuously  assem  bled , 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

"  My  brother— rest  and  pardon  to  lih  •nul- 
ls gone  to  his  acc'iuut ;  for  thin,  his  mtntnn. 
The  revel-rout  is  done. '        Rome:  Jane  More,  L  X 

*  r£-ve"l' (2), tU.    [Lat. revflla.]    Todrawback; 
to  retract.    (Friend:  Hist,  of  Physick.) 

*  rev  e-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  revefatus,  pa.  par.  of 
revelo  =  to  reveal  (q  v.).]    To  reveal. 

"  Unto  whom  hee  hath  re*4!at"<l  by  th«  Scrip  tore* 
his  veritie."— Barnet :  Work*,  p.  St9. 

rev-S -la'-tion,  •  rev-e-la-ol-on,  s.  [Vr., 
from  L:it.  rtvelationem,  accus.  of  revetntio,  from 
revefatus,  pa.  par.  of  revelo  =  to  reveal  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  revelation;  Ital.  revelarione,  rivtltifione.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  mak- 
ing known  that  which  le  secret,  private,  or 
unknown  ;  disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  revealing  or  communicating 
divine  truth. 


3.  That  which    is    revealed,   disclosed,  or 
made  known;  specif.,  the  Bible. 

U  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine: 
New  Test.  Canon:  The  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  only  distinctively 
prophetic  one  given  to  fling  kick  the  veil 
!  Ki  yin.  ]  which  hides  futurity  from  the  view. 
Its  writer  wn»  John  (i.  4,  x~di.  8),  the  servant 
of  God  (i.  1\  the  "brother"  and  "companion 
in  tribulation"  of  the  then  persecuted  Chris- 
tians, himself  an  exile  in  Patmos,  "for  the 
word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (i.  0).  It  was  there  he  saw  the  pro- 
phetic visions,  narrating  them  after  he  left 
the  island.  The  majority  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  considered, 
as  do  most  modern  Christians,  that  the  author 
was  John  the  Apostle;  though  Dionysiua  of 
Alexandria,  and  some  others  among  the  an- 
cients, believed  him  to  have  been  a  ceitain. 
John  the  Presbyter  (mentioned  by  Papias, 
Dionysius,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome)w)io«e  tomb, 
like  that  of  the  apostle,  was  said  to  be  at 
Ephesus.  Finally,  Beza  hinted,  and  Hiteig 
more  confidently  asserted,  that  the  work 
emanated  from  John  Mark,  author  of  the 
second  gospel,  with  whose  style  that  of 
the  Revelation  was  said  partly  to  agree. 
Many  modern  critics  have  rejected  the  hy- 
pothesis that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  author 
of  the  Revelation,  stating  that  the  Greek  of 
the  latter  book  is  deeply  tinged  with  Hebra- 
isms, while  that  of  thu  gospel  is  much  more 
classic.  Among  those  who  accept  the  apos- 
tolic authorship  of  the  work,  two  views  are 
current  as  to  its  dpts.  The  prevailing  one  is, 
that  the  visions  in  Patmos  were  seen  in  A.D. 
06,  and  the  work  penned  in  that  year  or  in  97, 
the  reigning  emperor  being  Domitian.  The 
other  view  is,  that  it  was  j*nned  abont  A.T>. 
68  or  69.  Ch.  xvii.  10  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  five  Roman  emperors  had  reigned  and 
died,  viz.,  Augustas,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  "one  is,"  t.«.t  Galba,  or  if  Julius 
Caeaar  be  considered  the  first  emperor,  then 
the  "one"  is  Nero.  Respecting  the  canoni- 
city  of  this  book,  it  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  in 
Hennas,  Papias,  Melito,  Justin  Martyr,  the 
fragment  published  by  Muratori,  Thcopliiius 
of  Antiocn,  Apollonius  of  Ephesns,  Irenaens, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Jerome,  Ac.  It  was  not  iu  the 
Old  Syrian  version,  though  some  Greeks  ac- 
cented it  The  Cerinthiaus,  Caius  of  Rome, 
anil  others  rejected  it.  Luther,  Carlstadt, 
and  Zwingli  spoke  of  itdisp.ira^iri^'ly,  but  it  is 
accepted  by  tiie  Churchesof  the  Reformation, 
as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  "Son 
of  Man  (i.  13),  who  di'-d  and  lives  again  for 
evermore,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  death  " 
(17,  18),  appears  in  the  first  vision,  and  com- 
missions the  apnstle  to  write  to  thfi  seven 
churches  of  Asia  (ii.,  in.).  A  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory  is  seen  (iv.),  and  the 
"Lamb  who  was  slain,"  "the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  having  opened  a  book  with 
seven  seals,  seven  visions  corresponding  to  the- 


ite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;   we.  wet,  here,  catoil,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cfcb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  SSfrian.    <e,  »  =  e;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 
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•even  seals  nre  witnessed  (vi.).  To  the  senls 
gucreed  seven  trumpets  (viii.,  ix.),  afterwards 
»w«  rnanpcraecntedbyad  -a^mOdi.),  andtwo 
beasts,  WMch  rise,  one  from  the  s<  a  the  other 
from  the  I'arth,  are  exhibited  (xiii  ).  Those 
sealed  by  the  Lamb  appear  in  blessedness 
(iciv.),  seven  vials  of  wrath  are  poured  out 
(xv.,  xvi.),  the  mystic  Babylon  Is  destroyed 
(xvii.-xiv.),  millennial  glory  follows  'vx.  1-6), 
and  after  a  brief  npost-rsy  (7-10),  the  last  judg- 
ment takes  place  (11-15),  the  New  Jerusalem 
descends  (xvi.),  and  unall^ved  Micity  arises  to 
those  who  have  been  faithful  -to  tlie  pndfxxii.). 
Tliree  schemes  of  interpretation  exist:  the 
Pri'terist.  which  makes  the  events  predicted 
now  wholly  passed,  the  Futurist,  which  re- 
gards them  as  future,  and  that  of  a  third  and 
numerous  school,  who  n"j^rd  the  visions  as 
an  historical  or  continuous  prediction  of  the 
whole  hiittnry  of  the  Church  from  apostolic 
times  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

»  re*  V*  -5-15,-  tor,  *.  f^it.  from  reiwlatus,  pa. 
par.  of  rtvela  —  to  reveal  (q.v.).]  One  who  re- 
veals ;  a  revoaler. 

"  re-vcll-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rewJlens,  pr.  par. 
of  revello  —  to  draw  back.]  [REVEL  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  revulsion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  derivative  medicine.  [DERI- 
VATIVE, B.  II.  3.] 

reV-el-ler,  *  rev-el~our,  s.  [Eng.  revel 
(1).  v.  ;  ~er.]  One  who  revels  ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  revels. 

"The  great  Battery  of  Whitehall  .  .  .  wan  crowded 
with  MdRMMBd  K»Qiblera."—i/acauta».-  Gist.  Eng., 
ch.  lv. 

*  reV-el-lotts,   *  rev-el-ous,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

reveleux.]     Merry,  frisky. 

"  Compaitmable  and  revetfw*  was  she.™ 

Chaucer:  C.  T,t  12,934. 

*  reV-el-mSnt,    s.     fF.n'.:.   revel,  s.  ;    -ment.] 
The  act  of  revelling  ;  revelling,  revelry. 

*  rev-el-our,  «.    [REVELLER,] 

reV-el-rjf,  *  rev-el-rie,  *.  fEng.  revel  (1), 
v.  ;  -ry.]  The  act  of  revelling;  noisy  fes- 
tivity ;  revels. 

"  Tliere  WM  a  sound  of  revelry  by  niwlifc." 

Huron  :  Child*  Burotd.  iii.  21. 

*  re-vcn'-di-cate.  v.t.   [Fr.  r  event!  iqner,  from 
re-  (=  Lat.  re-)=b;iek,  again,  and  vtndiquT 
(lAt.  vinilico)=ta  r.laim.)     To  reclaim;    to 
demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of  goods  illegally 
taken  away  or  detained. 

•re-vSn-di-ca'-tion,  *.  [REVENDICATE.] 
The  art  of  claiming  or  demanding  tlie  restora- 
tion of  something  illegally  taken  away  or 
detained. 

re-venge',  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  revenger,  reven- 
cher  (Fr.  revancher},  from  re-  (=  Lat.  re-)  = 
again,  and  venger,  vengier  =  to  take  vengeance, 
from  I  At.  vindico  =  to  vindicate  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trcmsitivt: 

1.  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  for  or  on 
account  of;  to  avenge;  to  exact  satisfaction 
or  retribution  for  ;  to  inflict  punishment  for. 

"  T»  reventt  the  dethe  of  onr  fathers."—  Bemert  : 
Froiuart;  Chr-mclc,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxl. 

2.  To  obtain  or  exact  satisfaction  for  ;  to 
avenge.  (The  person  wronged  being  the  object.) 

"  O  1,'inl  .  .  .  revlnit  me,  and   rnrr.ngc  me  of    my 
"—  Jeremiah  xv.  Id. 


3.  To  inflict  injury  on  in  a  spiteful  or  mali- 
cious spirit,  and  in  order  to  gratify  one's  bitter 
or  malignant  feelings. 

5  It  is  frequently  used  reflexively. 

"  Edfim  hnth  revenged  Mmnelf  upon  Judah."—  Eze- 
McTxxv.  vi. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  ; 
to  be  revenged. 

**  lir.veug*.  ye  heavens.  for  old  Andmnlctw." 

SAuA-aip.  ;  Titttt  Andronicut,  IT.  I. 

^  To  be  revfnyfl:  To  revenge  one*s  self; 
to  take  vengeance  for  one's  self. 

re-venge',  s.     [O.  Fr.  revenche  ;  Fr.  revanche,} 

[RfiVKNUE,  V,] 

1.  The  act  of  revenging  or  avenging  ;  the 
taking  or  fxaHing  of  vengeance  ;  retiliation 
or  retribution  for  an  injury  or  wrong  suffered  ; 
vengeance, 

"  Prom  th«  beginning  of  revengei  upon  the  enemy." 
-De,,t.  xxxil,  *£ 

2.  The  an;4ry,  spiteful,  or  malieious  return 
of  an  injury  or  wrong  siifl'ered  ;  the  deliberate 
and   malignant  infliction  of   injury  or  hurt 
np'tn  n  person  in  retaliation  for  a  wrong  or 
injury  done  by  him. 


3.  The  pnswinn  or  feeling  excited  hv  an 
injury  done  or  an  insult  offered  ;  the  desire 
of  inflicting  punishment  or  pain  upon  one 
who  has,  or  is  anprxwd  to  have,  done  injury 
or  wrong  to  another  ;  revengefulness. 

"  /,'••:;•,':!'  li  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 
a  mnn's  nature  rutia  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it 
out.  "—  Buoon  :  AM  tyt  ;  Of  Revenge. 

*I  Sevenge  exists  also  in  tlie  lower  animals. 

*  rS-rSn&o'-a-ble,  a.     r^ug.  revenue;  -able.] 
Fit  t<>  l>e  avenged;    calling  for  revenge  or 
vengeance. 

"  Injuring  wrong, 
Kevmyeablr  \  n  season." 

Wamtr:  Albioru  England,  bk.  rU. 

*  ro-venlr'-eanee,  *  re-v^-i^e-aunce,  t. 

[Kng.  revenge;  -ance.]    ReveiiKpi  vengeanc-e. 

"  Be  content  with  a  menne  rz>'  ttQ-'-mnre."  —  Vivet: 
Instruct.  Christian  Wnman.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  T. 

rd-ven&e'-f&l,  ».  fR"g-  revenge  ;  •f>drl).'\  Full 
of  revenge  or  a  desire  for  vengeance;  vindic- 
tive ;  harbouring  revenge. 

"  stern  Thoaa,  glaring  with  revtntjfftil  t>v+*," 

Pope:  Earner  ;  Iliad  iv.  C23. 


In  a  revengeful  manner;  in  the  way  of  re- 

venge ;  witli  a  revengeful  spirit;  vindictively. 

"  He  STiiil'J  rcwniffitiiy.'' 

Dry-lrn  A  L»e  :  (Edijnu. 

re-vougc'-ful-ncss,  ».  [KmT.  revengeful; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  oiueing  revenge- 
ful ;  vindictiveness. 

"Through  suspicion,  ereedinesa,  or 
Arcadia,  voL  I,  bk.  ii. 


*  r<$-vcngo  -I6ss,  a.     [Eng.  revenge;   -Uss.] 
Unavenged. 

"  Leaves  ul»  woes  revengetest." 

MarstoM  :  Mttlrrmtent,  iv.  S. 

*rS-vSn|ie'-inont,«.    [Eng.  revenge;  *ment.] 
Revenge^  vengeance,  punishment,  retribution. 

"  He'll  brwetl  re*«ny*tntnt  and  a  scourge  for  m<\" 
&alteti>.  :  8  Henry  II'.,  111.  2. 

rS  -vSn&'-er,  *.     fEng.  revenue);   -er.]     One 
who  revenges  or  avenges  ;  an  avenger. 

"  The  proud  rmenger  of  another'a  wife." 

Dryden:   Yirgtl  ;  *€nei-i  xi.  413. 

r6-veng'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVENGE,  v.] 


iti.  [En?,  revenging  ;  -h/.] 
In  a  revenging  manner;  revengefully,  vin- 
dictively. 

"  The  prtnceu  of  thii  country,  aud  the  air  on't 
y  enfeebles  me. 


. 
ShaJutp.  :  Cymbeline.  T.  11 

[O.  Fr.  revntie,  fern,  otrfvenu, 
pa.  par.  of  revenir=.to  return  :  re-  (—Lat. 
re-)  =  back,  again,  and  venir  (Lat.  venio)  =  to 
come.] 

*  1.  The  annual  income,  protlts,  interest,  or 
return  of  any  species  of  property,  real    or 
personal. 

"  Better  Is  a  little  with  righteou^ics?  than  great 
revenuet  without  right."—  Prov.  xvi.  S. 

2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state,  derived 
from  taxation,  customs,  dues,  excise,  or  other 
source,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  expenses. 

1  The  United  States  Constitution  requires 
that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  3.  Return,  reward  ;  as,  a  rerewtw  of  praise. 

revenue-cutter,  «.  A  email  Rt'-amer, 
generally  armed,  in  the  service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  employed  in  enforcing  the  custom- 
house regulations  aud  similar  light  patrol 
duties. 

revenue-officer,  *.  An  officer  of  the 
customs  or  excise. 

*  r§-ver'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reverse);  -able.}  To 
be  revered  ;  reverend. 

"  The  m«t  revernbfe,  the  Mftnest  of  all  characters." 
—Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  115. 

*  rS  -  verb',    v.t.     [REVERBERATE.]     To    re- 
verberate, to  reecho. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  snnm! 
Rcverbi  no  holtowueaa."         Shuketp,  :  Lear.  L  i. 

*  rS-ver'-ba-tSr-^,  a.    [See  deft]    A  con- 
trartion  of  REVEKBEJUTORV  (q.v.). 

re'-ver'-ber-ant,  a.  [Lat.  rnvrberans,  pa. 
par.  of  reverbero-=.  to  reverberate  fq.v.).]  Re- 
verberating, resounding,  reechoing. 

r^-ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.  A  i.  [l^t.  reverberatus, 
pa.  pnr.  of  revtrbero  —  to  twat  back  :  re-  = 
back,  and  verbero  —  to  beat  ;  verber  =  a  Insh, 
a  Hcourge;  Fr.  wwrWrw;  8p.  reverberar  ; 
Ital.  reverherare,  riverherare.] 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  send  back  or  return,  as  sound ;  to 
reecho. 

"  The  mountains  revtrbfrat*  love's  last  adieu.* 

fiyron:  Lofe'tlnX  A.ktu, 

*  2.  To  send  or  throw  buck  ;  to  reflect. 

"  As  we,  to  improve  the  nuhler  kinds  of  fru'U.  «r» 
at  the  exiKtnse  of  walls  to  receive  and  r»^***fwft  tM 
faint  ravsof  the  sun.  so  we,  by  the  tulpof  ftgoinl  soil, 
equal  the  prod  action  of  warmer  countries.  "—Swift. 

*  3.  To  drive  or  force  back  ;  to  repel,  as 
flames  reverberated  in  a  furnace. 

*  4.  To  fuse,  as  by  heat  intensified  by  being 
reverberated, 

"Steel  corroded  with  vinegar  and  •iilphnr,  aud 
after  r*iw'>  ->->,rtid  with  fire,  ttie  lu.Ktatone  will  not 
attract,"— firown*.-  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  U.  ch.  H. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  driven  or  thrown  back,  as  sound ; 
to  be  reflected  as  rays  of  light. 

"The  Hhi-ck.  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 
Reverberate  along  that  vale  " 

Baron :  The  Giatttr- 

*  2.  To  resound. 

"  And  even  at  hand  a  drum  Is  ready  hr*c«d. 
That  shall  rcwlteruf  •  n'l  aa  luud  as  tl.ine." 

Sttakntp.  :  King  John,  T.  t, 

*  rS-ver'-ber-ate,  a.    [REVERBERATE,  ».] 

1.  Reverberated,  thrown  back,  repelled,  re- 
flected. 

"  With  the  reverberate  found  the  xnacfnua  afr  did 
flit."  Drau'on  :  roly-Olbton,  •.  9. 

2.  Reverberating,  reverberant,  reechoing. 

"  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverbumte  hilN." 

SlHtxttp.  :  rwetfTA  Night,  i.  C. 

rS-ver-ber-a'-tlont    *  re-v«r-ber-a-ci- 

oun.  s.  [Fr.  reverberation,  Ir-mi  l>at.  rever- 
berationem,  accns.  of  reverberatto,  from  rever- 
beratus,  pa.  par.  of  reverbero  =  to  reverberate 
(q  v.);  8p.  reverberation;  Ital.  reoerberazione, 
ri  verberaxinne.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  reverberating  or  of  cnstirfg  or 
driving  back  ;  espec.,  the  act  of  reflecting  or 
throwing  back  light,  heat,  or  sound. 

"  The  nomul  made  by  reverberation  of  the  aire."— /*. 
H'-U'tnd:  PHnie.  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xlx. 

2.  That  which  is  reverberated  ;  a  sound  re- 
verberated or  reechoed. 

"  With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wiM  reverberation*." 

l.xnj/ritoie  :   BtftWtltha.     (Ititrod.) 

3.  The  circulation  of  flame  in  a   specially 
formed  furnace,  or  its  return  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnacp,  to  produce  an  in. 
tense  heat  when  calcination  is  required. 

*  rS-ver'-ber-a-tlve,  a.   [Eng.  reverberate) ; 
-t«.J    Tending  to  reverberate ;  reverberant, 
reverheratory. 

rS-ver'-ber-a-tor,  «.  [Eng.  reverberwtft) ; 
•or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  reverberates. 

2.  A  reflecting  lamp. 

r6-ver'-ber-a-t6r-&  a.  &  *.  [Eng.  rwer- 
berat(e);  -ory.] 

A.  At  orfj. :   Proflueing  reverberation  ;  re- 
verberating ;  acting  by  reverberation. 

B.  ^s  s»bst. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  (q.T-X 
reverberatory-fiirnaco,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  wliieh  ore,  metal,  or 
other  rraterial  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
flame,  but  not  to  the  contact  of  burning  fuel. 
The  flame  passes  over  a  bridge  and  then 
downward  upon  the  material,  which  Is  spread 
upon  the  hearth.  The  reverberatory-fumace 
for  copper  has  a  furnace-chamber,  heiirth,  two 
tuyeies,  and  two  cisterns,  into  which  the 
molten  results  of  the  process  are  discharged. 

*  re- ver'-dure,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-t  and   Eng. 

verdure  (q.v.).]  To  cover  with  verdure  again  ; 
to  make  green  again. 

"  The  wyndes  were  apeaxed,  and  ye  waten  swaeM  of 
their  raues,  and  the  wudus  r<-vrrdu.re<.l." — Bernert : 
Froiuart ;  Cronycle.  vol.  ii..  ch.  cllx. 

r^-vere'f  v.t.  [Fr.  revtrer,  from  T>at  revertor, 
from  re-  =  again,  and  vereor=to  fear.J  To 
regani  with  reverence,  fear,  or  awe;  to  hold 
in  fear  or  awe  mingled  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion; to  reverence,  to  venerate. 

"  Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear." 

Si-'>tt  •  The  Chate,  xxjdL 

r€V-er-en9O,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  reverent iat 
from  reverens,  pr.  par.  of  revereor  =  to  revere 
(q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  of  revering  or  regarding  with 
fear  or  awe  mingled  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  veneration. 

"  The  heintr  of  the  Rabhath  kept 
With  CoUBuieiitious  r*wnt*  ' 

Wordtworth  :  Kxcurtion,  hk.  Till. 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jo^-1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benQb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist.    -tag. 
-dan,  -tiau  •_  shaxi.    -tion,  -eion  _  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,    tious,    sious  -  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  —  bcl,  dr*- 
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*  2.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance ;  a  bow, 
*  courtesy. 

-  Make   twenty  reverent**,    upon   retiring,    with 
ecsUwy.  about  twopence  f>r  her  trouble.  —4?oUmifA  : 
The  BM  ;  Letter  frvm  a  Trailer. 

3.  Respect,  honour. 

"  A  seemly  r«rvr*nc«  may  be  paid  to  power." 

Wordtteorth  :  Sonnet,  CtUaU,  Anfftut,  1802. 

*  4.  Reverend  character. 

"  A  clergyman  of  holy  reverence," 

Shatetp. :  Richard  //..  lit  I 

6.  Hence  used  for  a  reverend  personage  ;  a 
title  commonly  given  to  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion,  with  the  pronouns  his  or  your. 

*  H  0)  To  do  reverence :  To  show  reverence 
or  respect ;  to  treat  with  reverence. 

"  None  su  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

ShaJtetp.  :  Jutiut  Catar.  lit  2. 

(2)  Saving  your  reverence :  With  all  respect 
to  you;  an  apologetic  phrase  used  to  intro- 
duce an  objectionable  expression  or  statement. 

"  She  came  in  great  with  child  ;  and  longing,  taving 
MMrbuMWferVMMHMtlMfftVWM  jirune*.  —  Xnakesp.  : 
Jleature/or  Measure,  U.  1. 

•TeV-er-ence,  v.t.  [REVERENCE,  *.]  To  regard 
or  treat  wiui  reven'nce ;  to  revere,  to  venerate. 

"  That  j^art  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  priests." 
Milton  :  Samton  Ayonii'e*.  1.4M. 

TeV-er-en$-er,  s.  [Eng.  reverence);  -*r.J 
One  who  reverences  or  reveres. 

"  Great  revfrnncert  of  crowned  heads. "— Kvt/t :  Dtt- 
tentiont  in  Athtni  4  Rome,  eh.  li. 

rev'-er-end,  a.  [Fr.  reverend,  from  Lat. 
reverensius,  fut.  pass,  par.  of  rtvereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.).] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reverence  ;  en- 
titled to  reverence  or  resjtect  ;  enforcing 
reverence  by  the  appearance.  (Applied  to 
persons  and  things.) 

"  The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. " 

Scott :  ttukeby,  vt  17. 

*  2.  Characterized  by  or  rising  from  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  or  respect ;  expressive  of  reverence 
or  awe. 

"  A  reverend  horror  silenc'd  all  the  sky." 

Pope :  ffomer ;  Iliad  rlit.  M. 

S.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  clergyman  and 
fH'cleaiaatics  generally.  A  dean  is  addressed 
*s  very  reverend,  a  bishop  as  right  reverend, 
-and  an  archbishop  as  most  reverend.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  religions  in  orders  are 
.addressed  as  reverend  fathers ;  abbesses,  prior- 
esses, Ac.,  as  reverend  mothers.  In  Scotland, 
the  principals  of  the  universities,  if  clergy- 
men, and  the  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  time  being,  are  styled  very 
reverend,  and  each  of  the  ministers  reverend.) 
The  Nonconformist  ministers  in  the  British 
•empire,  the  colonies,  and  the  United  States 
have  the  same  title.  In  1874  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  refused  to  allow  "Rev."  to  be  put 
on  the  tombstone  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and 
gained  his  case  in  the  Court  of  Arches  in 
1875,  but  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal  (Jan. 
21,  1876),  reversed  the  decision,  and  declared 
the  title  to  be  simply  complimentary,  and  not 
limited  in  application.  In  the  United  States 
all  clergymen  are  given  the  title. 

*»  reV-er-end-l&  *  rev-er-end-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  reverend;  -ly.]  In  a  reverent  manner  ; 
reverently. 

"  By  then  I  was  half  way  adranc'd  In  the  room, 
liU  worship  mott  rra' fetidly  row." 

Cotton :  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,  it 

reV-er-ent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  reverent ;  Fr.  rtvtrant, 
from  Lat  reverens,  pr.  par.  of  revereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reverente.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  rever- 
ence or  veneration;  marked  by  reverence; 
.reverential. 

"  Etiery  vtwarde  reverent  behauloar  Is  a  token  of  an 
inwarde  worship."— Joye :  Sxpoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Acting    with     reverence  ;    submissive, 
tumble, 

"  They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing,  where  he  Hrdg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  hfm  reverent,"  MUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1.100. 

*3.  Reverend. 

"  Ton  are  old  and  reverent."        ShaJtetp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

rev-er-e*n'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  *  rev-er-en- 

tiall*  a.  [Fr.J  Characterized  by  or  express- 
ive of  reverence;  reverent;  arising  from  a 
feeling  of  reverence. 

Wordneorth :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  it 

(ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
reverential;  -ly.]  In  a  reverential  manner; 
with  reverence,  reverently. 

"  When  we  presnrae  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
ti  becomes  us  to  proceed  humbly  and  reverentially."— 
Search:  Light  of  Mature.  voL  IL.  pt.  HL.  ch.  xxiv* 


reV-er-ent-ljr,    '  rev-er-ent-lye,    adv. 

[Eng.  reverent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reverent  manner;  with  reverence; 
veneration  or  respectful  regard. 

"  We  ought  every  one  of  us  to  behave  ourselves 
reverently  \u  the  bouse  of  God."— Sharp:  Sermitnt,  vol. 
V.,  Mr.  9. 

*  2.   In   high    respect ;    with    feelings    of 
respect 

"  Northumberland.  I  hold  thee  reverently." 

Shakeq>.  ;  J  Henry  Vt.,  li.  «. 

re'-ver'-er,  *.  [Eng.  reverse) ;  -er.]  One  who 
reveres  or  reverences ;  a  rcverencer,  a  vene- 
rator. 

"  When  the  divine  revelation!  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  «>'re  such  scrupulous  r'terert  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  businas*  of  the  Kiuortt**,  to 
number  not  only  the  aecttnn*  and  lines,  but  even  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  OM  1  VaUment  — Government 
of  the  Tonffue. 

rSV-er-le,  *  reV-er-fc  «.  [Fr.  reverie ;  O. 
Fr.  resverie  =  raving,  fancy,  from  river;  O.  Fr. 
raver  =  to  rave  (q.v.).]  A  waking  dream  ;  a 
brown  study ;  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
th"H'^lit ;  wild  or  loose  conceit  of  the  fancy 
or  imagination.  (It  is  a  slight  form  of  Cata- 
lepsy.) 

"  And  oft  In  youthful  reverie 
She  drenm'd  what  Paradise  mast  be. 

Byron  .  Bride  of  Abydnt,  IL  T. 

*  reV^er-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  reverse);  -ist.l  One 
who  is  sunk  in  a  reverie  ;  one  who  indulges  in 
reveries. 

11  re-verm,  o.    [Fr.]    Reverse. 

re  vcr  sal,  *  re  ver  sail,  «.  &  a.     [Eng. 
reverse);  -al.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reversing  ;  the  act  of  moving 
or  causing  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"  The  action  of  a  rain  storm  Is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  revertil  of  the  action  of  a  waterfall."— Athmmtm, 
April  1,  1832. 

2.  The  act  of  changing,  o"3rthrowing,  or 
annulling. 

"  The  king.  In  the  revertat  of  the  ttt»inder«  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  wm."-B,icon:  Henry  VII. 

*  3.  Improperly  used  for  reversion  or  right 
of  succession. 

"  He  may.  without  securing  election,  nevertheless 
establish  his  right  to  the  revertal  of  tli«  presidency." 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Dec  SB,  1886. 

IL  Photng. :  An  effect  produced  when  a 
sensitive  i>late  receives  a  very  much  longer 
exposure  than  would  be  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  negative  making,  the  image  in 
this  case  developing  a  positive  picture.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  reverse  and  re- 
reverse  the  image  several  times  by  giving 
exposures  of  varying  length,  each  change 
being  followed  by  a  period  of  alternate  neu- 
trality, during  which  the  plate  will  either 
develop  clear  or  opaque  all  over. 

*  B.  ,4s  adj. :  Intended  to  reverse  ;  imply- 
ing reversal. 

"  After  his  death  the  w*r«  revertal  letters  found 
among  bis  papers. "— Burnet ;  Own  Time  ;  Charltt  II. 

re'-verse',   v.t.  &  i.     [O.   Fr.  reverser;   Fr. 
renverser.]    [REVEBSE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  or  point  in  a  direction  or  position 
opposite  or  contrary  to  the  original  direction 
or  position. 

2.  To  turn  upside  down. 

"  A  pyramid  retorted  may  stand  upon  his  point,  If 
balanced  by  admirable  skill."— r«mpfe;  Mitcellaniet. 

*  3.  To  turn  away  or  back. 

*  4.  To  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to  overturn. 

"  These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverie  the  state." 
Pope.    (Tudd.) 

5.  To  alter  to  the  opposite ;  to  make  quite 
the  contrary. 

*6.  To  revoke,  to  make  void,  to  annul,  to 
repeal. 

"  Is  Clarence  deadT  the  order  was  reverted," 

ShaHxtp.  :  Richard  III.,  iL  L 

*  7.  To  cause  to  return  or  depart ;  to  re- 
move, to  recall. 

"  And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse. 
Out  of  her  il* tighter' a  hart  f»nd  fancies  to  revrrte.* 
Spenter:  >'.  ft..  III.  iL  41. 

*  8.  To  bring  back ;  to  recall. 

"  Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  rcperM 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes." 

Bpenter.    (Todd.) 

II.  Mack. :  To  cause  to  revolve  in  the  con- 
trary direction ;  to  change  the  motion  of,  as 
the  crank  of  an  engine. 


*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  over,  to  fall  over. 

"This  bocher  .  .  .  g»ue  the  knight  soche  a  rtrok« 
betweue  tbe*neck«  and  the  sliulden,  that  he  rrvsrted 
forwards  lieedlyug  to  the  tieck«  of  hip  horse."— Btr- 
neri:  Froiuart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  n  Ixxx. 

2.  To  return,  to  come  back. 

"  Or  doeu  they  only  sleepe.  and  shall  antn  rfverte.* 
Spenter:  Xft..  HI   tv.  L 

r5-vorse',  *  re-vers,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  revert^ 
from  Lat  retwrsiw,  pa.  par.  of  rewto  =  to 
turn  back  or  backward,  to  revert  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Turned  Backward;  opposite;   having  a 
contrary  or  opposite  direction  ;  contrary. 

"  A  rice  rmert  unto  this."  Cower.-  C.  A.,  i.  l*t. 

*  2.  Overturned,  upset. 

"  He  found  the  sea  dluerse. 
With  many  a  windle  st'-ri'i-   rfverte." 

uower:  C.  A.,  vL 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  presented  when  anything, 
as  a  sword,  lance,  spear,  &<•.,  is  reversed  or 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  tu  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  directly  opposite  or  con- 
trary; the  contrary,  the  opposite. 

"  Expressing  the  very  revert*  of  that  which  they 
seem  to  affirm."—  Hartley :  Vermont,  vol  iii.,  ser.  SL 

3.  The  second  or  back    surface :   as,    the 
rtvtrxe  of  a  leaf;  specif.,  tlie  ba  pk  of  a  cuiu  or 
medal,  as  opposed  to  the  obverse  (q.v.). 

"  A  reverie  often   clears  up  the  postage  of  an  old 
pervrs  to  unrmdle  ^r" 


4.  A  complete  change oralteration  of  afiaira. 
0)  In  a  good  sense. 

"  By  a  strange  reverie  of  llihifrs,  Justinian's  law. 
which  for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  ubUln, 
and  the  Theodosiaii  code  is  in  a  manner  antiquated. 
—Baker. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense ;  a  change  for  the  worse ; 
a  misfortune. 

5.  A  cessation  or  interruption  of  success, 
prosperity,  or  favourable  progress. 

"  Her  love,  with  its  pleasant,  mud  pains. and  revmet,* 
Longfellow :  Evangeline.  11.  i. 

6.  Specif* :  A  check,  a  defeat. 

"  Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  Dutch  t 
Time*.  Nov.  10,  1875. 

*  7.  A  back-handed  stroke  in  fencing. 

"  Thy  punto,   thy  stock,   thy   rever 
Merry  Wi<*t,  IL  &, 

reverse  bearings,  s.  pi. 

Survey.  :  The  bearing  of  a  course,  taken 
from  the  second  end  of  the  course,  looking 
backwards.  If  a  direct  bearing  is  N.  23*  £., 
the  reverse  bearing  will  be  S.  23*W. 

reverse-curve,  reversed  curve,  i. 

Jtail.'eng. :  A  double  curve,  formed  of  two 
curves  lying  in  opposite  directions,  like  the 
letter  S. 

re  verse  fire,  ». 

Mil. :  Fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  by  troops  of 
the  army  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  if 
engaging. 

reverse-lever, «. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  lever  or  handle  which  oper- 
ates the  valve-gear,  so  as  to  reverse  the  action 
of  the  steam. 

reverse-motion, «. 

Music :  Movement  by  inversion  of  intervals. 

reverse-operation, .«. 

Math. :  An  operation  in  which  the  steps  are 
the  same  as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  token 
in  a  contrary  order.  Thus,  division  is  the 
reverse  of  multiplication. 


reverse -shell,  *.    [R 

reverse-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  Jn  a  steam-boiler  open- 
ing inward  to  the  pressure,  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
A  vacuum-valve. 

rS-versed ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REVERSE,  v.] 

A.  Ax  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Turned  in  a  reverse  direction  or  position; 
changed  to  the  contrary. 

"  His  shield  reverted  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  lies, 
Aud  everlasting  slumber  seala  his  eyes." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  zliL  «». 

2.  Made  or  declared  void;  annulled,  revoked, 
upset,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  &c. 


Ate.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
«r.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  volte,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


reversedly— revestiary 
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13.  Technically : 
L  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  en  irregular  corolla) :   Having  the 
upper  lip  larger  and  more  expanded  than  the 
lower  one. 

(2)  (Of  a  leaf) :  Having  what  is  normally  the 
lower  side  uppermost. 

2.  Her, :  Applied  to  a  coat  of  arms  or  es- 
cutcheon turned  upside  down  by  way  of 

ignominy,    as    in  ,  

the  case  of  a  trai- 
tor. 

reversed 
arch,  s.    An  in- 
verted arch. 

reversed 

OUrVe,    S.       [RE- 
VERSE-CURVE.] 

reversod- 
ogee,  s. 

Arch. :  The  Cyma  reversa.     [CYMA,  U  (2).] 

re  versed  shell,  «. 

Zool.  :  A  nnivalve  shell  in  which  the  spire 
turns  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  normal 
one,  i.e.  turns  from  right  to  left  Example, 
Physa,  Clausllia,  Ac.  Opposed  to  Dextral- 
shell  (q.v.).  Used  also  of  a  normally  sinis- 
tral  shell  which  has  become  dextral. 

reversed  strata,  «.  pi 
Geol. :  Strata  so  overturned  that  the  older 
Be  above  the  newer  beds. 

•  rS-vers'-Sd-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  reverted;  -ly.] 
In  a  reversed  manner. 

"Intermixed  reversed?*  with  them."— Lmpffi :  Ufe 
ttf  Wykcham,  f  9. 

•rS- verse' -I6ss,  o.     [Eng.  reverse;  -less.] 
Not  to  be  reversed  ;  Irreversible. 

"  Throws  her  pale  edict*  In  reverteleu  doom." 

Setmrd :  Sonnst. 

r8-verse'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  reverse ;  -ly.]    In  a 
reverse  manner. 

"  A  more  ready  transition  from  the  substantival 
to  the  adjectival  function,  and  reverHltf."—Karle: 
niMoay,  i  IK. 

rS-vers'-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  reverse);  •«•.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  reverses. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law  :  A  reversioner. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  mortgager  of  land. 

rS-vers'-l-ble,  o.     [Fr.]     Capable  of  being 
reversed. 

"The  Judgment  .  .  .  was  at  common  law  revertiMe 
by  writ  of  error."— Sate :  Pleat  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xxvl. 

reversible-lock,  «.  A  lock  which  may 
be  applied  to  a  door  hinged  to  the  jamb  of 
either  side,  or  opening  inward  or  outward. 

reversible  mouth-bit,  s. 

Manege  :  A  bit  having  a  rule  joint.  In  one 
position  it  works  the  same  as  the  Pelham, 
while,  if  reversed,  it  becomes  a  stiff-mouth  bit. 

reversible  plough,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plough  whose  cutting  apparatus 
Is  ca pal 'le  of  being  reversed,  to  throw  the 
furrow  slice  in  either  direction,  as  required. 

rS-vers'-I-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  reversible);  -ly.] 
In  a  reversible  manner. 

rS-vers'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [REVERSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Engraving  :  Obliterating  engraved  lines  by 
means  of  blows  of  a  bare  hammer  on  the  en- 
graved plate,  whose  back  rests  on  sheet-lead. 
The  reaction  of  the  lead  causes  it  to  rise  in 
ridges  corresponding  to  the  engraved  lines, 
and  to  drive  the  thin  plate  before  it,  filling  up 
the  cuts  in  the  face,  and  making  a  correspond- 
ing concavity  in  the  back. 

reversing  countershaft,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  shaft  which  may  be  rotated  either 
way  for  changing  the  direction  of  motion  in 
the  machine  driven  by  it. 

reversing  -gear,  ». 

Steam:  The  apparatus  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  a  marine  or  locomotive  engine,  by 
changing  the  time  of  action  of  the  slide-valve, 
the  eccentric  being  in  advance  of  the  crank 
for  the  forward  motion  will,  if  turned  to  an 
equal  distance  behind  the  crank,  produce  a 
backward  motion. 


reversing  handle,  «.    A  reverse  lever. 

reversing  motion,  t.  An  appliance  by 
which  die  motion  of  the  engine  is  changed 
from  the  direct  to  tlie  reverse,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  crank  which  is  caused  to  turn  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  its  former  motion,  or  the 
driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  to  rotate  back- 
waruly. 

rS-ver'-sion,  *  re-ver-ci-on, «.  [Fr.  rever- 
sion, from  Lat.  reversionem,  accus.  of  reverno 
=  a  turning  back,  from  reversus,  pa.  par.  of 
reverto  —  to  revert  (q.v.) ;  Sp  revercion.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  returning ;  return. 

"  After  his  repertion  home,  was  spoiled  also  of  all 
that  he  brought  with  him."—  Fox :  Actet,  p.  152. 

*  2.  A  returning  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

"  MTesa's  renunciation  and  rtvertton  .  .  .  were 
•imply  due  to  a  confusion  of  mind."— Daily  TAegraph, 
Jan.  6,  1896. 

3.  A  right  or  hope  to  future  possession  or 
enjoyment ;  right  of  succession  ;  succession. 

"  And  so  there  the  revercion  of  the countle  of  Bli >yes 
after  his  disuease  was  solde  for  tlie  somme  of  two  iiun- 
dred  thousand*  frankes,"— Strntrt :  froittart ;  Crtmf - 
a*,  vol.  11..  eh.  clxxili. 

*  4.  That   which    revert*,    returns,    or   is 
brought  back  ;  a  remainder. 

"  The  Apostle*  by  the  Lord's  commandtment  wi- 
thered together  the  rtvernon.  and  therewyth  fylled 
twelue  baskettes."—  Vial:  Jfart*  vl. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Annuities:   A  reversionary  or  deferred 
annuity  (q.v.). 

2.  Biol. :  The  tendency  of  an  animal  or  a 
plant  to  revert  to  long-lost  characters.    Dar- 
win (Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  i.)  contends  that  it  is 
by  no  means  so  potent  as  is  generally  believed. 
It  is  easy  to  breed  cart  or  race-horses,  long 
and  short-horned  cattle,  and  esculent  vege- 
tables without  their  reverting  to  the  characters 
of  the   aboriginal   stock.    He  also  believes 
(ch.  v.)  that  reversionary  and  analogous  cha- 
racters can  be  easily    confounded.     In    the 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  he  gives  more 
prominence  to  reversion,  showing  that  seven 
abnormal  variations  of  muscles  in  man  re- 
semble the  typical  ones  in  apes,  and  dark- 
coloured  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs 
and  shoulders  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
derived,  he  believes,  from  a  striped  ancestor 
hundreds,  if  not  even  thousands,  of  genera- 
tions ago.    [BLACK-SHEEP.] 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Eng. :  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs  after  a  particular  estate  is 
ended.     An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue 
of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence 
in  possession  after  the  determination  of  some 
particular  estate  granted  out  by  him.     The 
term  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  any 
future  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  right  of  redeeming  landed 
property,  which  has  been  either  mortgaged  or 
adjudicated  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  the  reversion  is  called 
conventional,  in  the  latter,  legal. 

IF  Reversion  of  series : 

Math. :  When  one  quantity  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  another,  by  means  of  a  series,  the 
operation  of  finding  the  value  of  tlie  second 
in  terms  of  the  first,  by  means  of  a  scries,  is 
called  the  reversion  of  tlie  series. 

rS-veV-Slon-a-ry, a.  [Eng.  reversion;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  reversion  ;  enjoy- 
able by  reversion  or  after  the  determination 
of  a  particular  estate. 

"  Quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary 
officers."—  Wotton :  famalnt.  p.  20. 

reversionary-annuity, «.   [ANNUITV.J 

reversionary-lease,  3. 
Law :  A  lease  to  take  effect  in  the  future,  as, 
for  instance,  at  the  expiry  of  another  lease. 

re-vef-Sion-er,  ».  [Eng.  reversion;  -«•.] 
One  who  holds  a  reversion  ;  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  lands  or  tenements  after  the  deter- 
mination of  a  particular  estate  ;  hence,  gener- 
ally, a  person  entitled  to  any  future  estate  in 
real  or  personal  property. 

"  Numerous  heirs  at  law,  revtrttonert,  and  credi* 
tors."—  JUacaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  re-ver-sis,  s.  [REVERSE.]  A  game  at  cards. 

rS-verf,  *  re  verte,  v.t.  &  i.    [0.  Fr.  re- 

vertir,    from    Lat.   rtverto,   from    re-  =  back, 
again,  and  verto  =  to  turn.) 


•A.  Tranlitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  direct  back ;  to  reverse ;  to- 
turn  to  the  contrary.    (Mickle:  Lusiad,  ix.) 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back  ;  to  repeL    (J'Aom- 
«m.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  go  or  come  back  to  a  former  poil- 
tion ;  to  return. 

"If  tr.,-1  woulde  aende  an  arm  ye  into  Oascoyne.  the 
Qaacoyiies  woulde  reverie  aud  tume  againe  to  the 
English*  part.'—  Ball:  Anry  rl,  (an.  13). 

2.  To  return  or  go  back  to  a  former  state 
or  condition. 

"All  things  reverted  to  their  primttlT*  order."— 
Waterland :  Worfa.  Till.  468. 

3.  To  return  or  recur  to  a  former  subject  or 
object,  or  to  something  spoken  of  before  :  as,. 
To  revert  to  a  matter  or  point. 

IT.  Law :  To  return  to  the  possession  of  the 
donor,  or  former  proprietor. 

•  re-vert, ».    [REVERT,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
verts. 

"  An  active  promoter  in  making  the  Bast  ftaxone- 
OOD verts,  or  rather  revert*,  to  the  faith."—  fattier. 

2.  Music:  Return,  recurrence,  antistrophe. 

"  Hath  not  mnslclc  her  figures  the  same  with  rh«- 
tork-k?  what  U  a  revert  but  her  autiBtrwphet"— 
Peacliam:  On  Mutick. 

re-vert -ant,  a.    [BEVERT,  »•] 

Her. :  Bent  and  rebent. 

rS-vertf-Sd,  fa.  par.  &  o.    [REVERT,  u.l 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Reversed  ;  turned  back. 
"With  wild  despair's  reverted 


2.  Her. :  Flexed  and  re- 
flexed,  or  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  8  ;  revei  tant. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  a  bending  in  the 
manner  of  the  chevron. 
The  chain  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  reverted. 

*rS-verf-ent.  ».    [Lat 
revertens,  pr.  par.  of  reverto—  to  revert  (q.v.).  J 
Pharm. :  A  medicine  intended  to  restore 
the  natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative 
motion  in  the  system.    (Erasmus  Darwin.) 

rS-vert'-er,  «.    [Eng.  revert;  -tr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
verts. 

2.  Law:  Reversion. 

"rS-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  revert;  -ibb.) 
Capable  of  being  reverted  or  returned. 

rS-vert'-lng,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [REVERT,  ».] 

reverting-draft,  s.  In  steam-boilers, 
when  the  current  of  hot  air  and  smoke  returns- 
backward  on  a  course  parallel  to  its  former 
one. 

*  rS-vert-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  revert;  -ive.]    Tend- 
ing to  revert ;  changing  to  an  opposite  course  ; 
reversing,  retiring. 

"  The  tide,  revert  >->e,  nnattracted.  leav*» 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind." 

Thornton  :  Memory  of  Sir  f.  ffetaton. 

*  rS-vert'-Ive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  revertive :  -iy.) 
In  a  revertive  manner  ;  by  way  of  reversion. 

*  rSv'-er-y,  ».    [REVERIE.] 

re-vest,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  revesttr  (Fr.  revtter)^ 
from  Low  Lat.  revestio,  from  Lat.  re-  =  again, 
and  vestio  =  to  clothe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  clothe  again ;  to  clothe,  to  robe. 

"  Whan  the  preest  is  revetted  to  masse."—  Patilftm  > 
Otronicte,  vol.  L.  ch.  ccxxl 

2.  To  reinvest ;  to  vest  again  with  possession 
or  power. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law :  To  take  effect  again  as  a  title ;  to  re- 
turn or  revert  to  a  former  owner,  as  a  right  or 
title. 

*  re-ves'-tK-a-ry,  *  re  -  vSs'  -  try,  •  re- 

ves  trie,  s.'  [Fr.  revestiaire,  from  Low  Lat. 
revestiarium,  from  revestio=  to  revest  (q.v.).]- 
The  room  or  place  in  a  church,  temple,  &C., 
where  the  dresses  or  robes  are  deposited ;  a 
vestry  (q.v.). 

"They  went  to  the  revesfry,  and  opened  the  chaiioe*. " 
—Poxe:  Aclit.  etc.,  p.  1,778. 


SoU,  b6y;  pout,  Jortt;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.   ph  =  t, 
-clan,    tian  =  (Joan.     tion.    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  =  znn  n.    -clous,    tious,  -sioua  --  shus.     bio,  -die,  &c.  --  bel.  del. 
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revestry— revised 


rjf,  *.    [REVESTIARY.] 
•re  ves'-tnre,  s.    [REVEST.]    Vesture,  cloth. 

"  liieaultars  .  .  .  WBIP  h  mg«d  with  rlcltf  rrvrtturg 
of  tilothaof  gold.*— ff.ttf.    //rf,,-tf  >'///.  (au.  luj. 


',  v.t.     [Fr.  r«w(ir  =  to  revest  (q.Y.).] 
Fort,  tt  Civil  Eng.  :  To  face,  as  an  embank- 
ment, with  mason-work  or  other  material. 

re'-vet'-rnent,  *.     [Fr.  ?>'  f^mi  r*- 

vttir  —  to  revest  (q.v.X] 

1.  Fort. :  A  facing  to  ft  wall  or  bank,  as  of  ft 
scarp  or  parapet. 

The  material  de- 
pends upon  the 
character  of  the 
work.  In  perma- 
nent works  it  is 
usually  of  ma- 
sonry ;  in  field 
works  it  may  be 

Of    80ds,     giMi'HS, 

timlmr,      hurdles, 

rails,    or    stones, 

The      illustration 

shows    a    portion  REVETMENT. 

of  a  parapet  of  a 

gun  IJalu-ry  revetted  with  fascines. 

2.  Civ.  ting. :  A  retaining  or  breast  wall  at 
the  foot  or  on  the  lace  of  a  slope. 

*  re-vi'-brate,  v.i.  [Pref.  r*-,  and  Eiitf.  vibrate 
(q.v.).J    To  vibrate  back  or  in  return. 

'  re  VJ  bra'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vibration  (<i.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  vibrating 
back  or  in  return. 

*re-vicf,v.t.  (Lai  re-  =  again,  and  victut,  pa. 
par.  of  vinco  =  to  conquer.)  To  reconquer,  to 
reobtain. 

"  nntil  by  common  law  they  could  .  .  be revfcfad." 
—Bp.  Bull:  Autobiography,  p.  37. 

*  re-vic'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  re-  ^  again,  and  vivo, 
sup.  victum  =  to  live.)  A  return  to  life ;  revival. 

"  Dn  we  live  to  see  a  revictian  of  the  old  Sadduchra, 
so  long  fiuct  dead  and  forgotten  I"— Up.  ffatt :  Mytttrg 
eftivdt  *»••*».  ftt. 

rfi-vict'-ual  (c  silent),  *  re-vlt-aille,  *  re- 
vlt-ayle,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  victual 
(q.v.).J  To  victual  again  or  anew;  to  stock 
with  provisions  again. 

"  Some  that  are  eomynge  to  reottayl*  the  castaUe. " 
—Bcmer*  ;  frvitturt ;  Crcmyofe,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ccilt. 

*  re-vie',  *  re-vy*,  v.t  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  vie  with  again  ;  to  rival 
in  return. 

2.  Card* :  To  m*»et  your  opponent  when  he 
Ties  or  barks  a  certain  card  at  a  certain  sum, 
by  backing  your  own  at  a  higher. 

"Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revivt.'—B^n  Jonton: 
Sfery  .Van  in  Hi*  Humour,  IT.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Cards:  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager 
at  cards. 

2.  To  make  a  retort. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Sidney,  we  must  not  hare  Tying  and  r»- 
iylngt  I  naked  you  before  what  yoa  had  to  say."— State 

Tri-iln  ;  Aigtrnvti  SMn«y. 

re^-vlew',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pret  re-,  and  Eng.  view, 
T.  (q.v.X] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
*  1.  To  see  again. 

"  I  shall  rrvine  Bicllla." 

Khttketp. :   Winter'*  Tale,  IT.  i. 

8.  To  look  back  on. 

"The  plants  which,  when  hewent,  were  growing  zreene. 
BeUine  their  former  liu  ries  to  be  seeite, 
Wbeii  tie  reoiewe*  them." 


. 
Beaumont :  Of  OK  PrtncJt  . 

*  3.  To  look  carefully  all  over. 

**  After  he  had  rev'-noed  It  [  tl.e  parlour]  a  little  while, 
the  Interpreter  called  fur  a  man  to  •weep."— Out/man  • 
POffrim't  Progrtu,  yt  L 

4.  To  go  over  and  examine  again  critically, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  ; 
to  revise. 

"  Segrala  says,  that  the  .Sneis  Is  an  Imperfect  work, 
and  tlmt  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  revieu- 
trjfflt.~—firydcn.-  Virgil;  ^Kneid.  (Dedic.) 

5.  To  write  a  reviewer  critical  notice  of; 
to  notice  critically  with  a  view  to  point  out 
the  excellences  or  defects  in. 

"  fieviewtng  '  Brltton's  Cathedral*  'about  three  years 
ago,  I  t-.uched  upon  the  likelihood  o(  Bueh  mischief  us 
thin.'  —Southfy .  Letter*,  iv.  130. 

6.  To  make  a  formal  or  official  examination 
or  inspection  of ;  to  inspect. 


'  7.  To  retrace  ;  to  go  over  again. 

"  Shall  I  the  long  hO-nrioui  scene  review, 
Aiid  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew?" 

Pope  :  Homer :  Oditttry  ML  127. 

II  Law: 

1.  To  consider  or  examine  again  ;  to  revise, 
to  reconsider  :  as,  To  rei'iew  a  judgment. 

2.  To  reexamine,  to  retax :  as.  To  review  a 
bill  of  costs. 

E.  intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  look  back.    (Denham.) 

2.  To  write  reviews ;  to  be  a  reviewer :  as, 
He  review*  for  the  Tiroes. 

re'-view,*.  [Pr.  revue  =  a  review,  an  ex- 
amination.] [REVIEW,  v,] 

L  Ordinary  iMngitage : 

L  A  second  or  repeated  examination ;  a  re- 
survey ;  a  reexami nation  ;  a  retrospective 
survey. 

"  We  make  a  general  nvfae  of  the  whole  work,  and 
a  general  review  of  nature :  that,  by  comparing  them, 
tbetr  full  correspondency  inity  appear."—  Burntt ; 
Theory  qfthe  Kartk. 

*  2.  A  revision,  a  reexamination  with  ft  view 
to  amendment  or  revision. 

S.  A  critical  notice  or  examination  of  A  new 
publication ;  a  criticism,  a  critique. 

"  Writing  history  with  as  little  method  or  regard  to 

proportion  as  If  they  wen  wrltiugrw*#tw."— >W«t/ie».' 
Letun,  IT.  230, 

4,  A  name  given  to  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations containing  a  collection  of  critical 
essays  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  literary, 
scientific,  politH-al,  moral,  or  theological,  to* 
gether  with  critical  examinations  of  new  pub- 
lications :  as,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

"  Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  revtovs." 

Chun-hill:  The  Author. 

IT  The  first  review  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Journal  des  Sqavans,  first  published  in  Pans 
ID  1665;  the  first  British  one  was  the  Monthly 
Review  which  began  in  1740 ;  the  great  Whig 
organ,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  commenced  in 
1802,  and  in  1809  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
moiitbpiece  of  Conservatism.  The  earliest 
review  in  the  United  States  vas  the  ffortk 
American  Rfview  (181M  which  is  still  I'uMished, 
but  no  longer  as  a  book  review,  it  dealing  n-'W 
with  critical  articles  on  general  subjects,  after 
the  manner  of  the  more  recent  Fortnightly^  Con- 
temporary,  and  Ktntefttth  Century  of  Enplaud, 
and  Fomm  and  Arena  of  the  United  States. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  revision  of  any  interlocutor, 
decree,  or  sentence,  against  which  s  person 
lias  reclaimed  or  appealed ;  the  power  which 
a  superior  court  has  of  reviewing  the  judg- 
ment of  an  inferior  court. 

2.  Mil.  £  Nav. ;  The  official  inspection  of 
military  or  naval  forces  by  a  hiuli  officer,  or 
by  a  distinguished  personage  :  generally  ac- 
companied with  manoeuvres  or  evolutions. 

3.  Scholastic :  A  general  examination  in  the 
work  of  the  past  month. 

*(1)  Bill  of  review: 

Law :  A  bill  filed  to  reverse  or  alter  a  decree 
in  Chancery,  if  some  error  in  law  appears  in 
the  body  of  the  decree,  or  if  new  evidence  has 
been  discovered  aftx-r  the  decree  was  made. 

*  (2)  Commission  of  review: 

Law :  A  commission  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign to  review  the  sentence  of  the  extinct 
court  of  delegates. 

*(3)  Court  of  review : 

Law:  The  Appeal  court  from  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Bankruptcy,  established  by  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  and  abolished  by  10  &  11  Viet., 
c.  102,  &c. 

*  rS-vlew'-%-l>lef  a.     [Eng.  review;   -able.] 
Capable  of  being  reviewed ;  fit  to  be  reviewed. 

*  re-view'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.  [Eng.  review; 
-age,]    The  act  or  work  ot  reviewing. 

"  Whatever  yon  order  down  to  me  m  the  way  of 

revtewage." — H*.  Taylor:  Memoirt,  li.  214. 

*  rS-view'-al,  *.    [Eng.  review;  -al]    A  re- 
view or  critical  notice  of  a  book  ;  a  critique. 

"  I  hare  written  a  revievat  of  '  Lord  Howe's  Lite.'  • 
—Southcy :  Letter*,  iv.  Mi. 

rS-vieW-er, «.     fEng.  review;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reviews  or  examines;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

2.  One  who  writes  reviews;  a  writer  in  a 
review. 

"  Who  shall  dispute  what  the  revietaert  say?" 

Churchill:  The  Apology. 


*  re-vlgf-or-ate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  revigoratut^ 

pa.  par  ot  revigoro  :  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  vigor 
=.  vi|f.iur(q.v.).]  Endowed  with  fresh  vigour; 
reinvigorated. 

•  "  The  fin,  which  seem'd  extinct, 
Hath  risen  revigoraK." 


11  r8-vlg'-6r-ate,  v.t.  [REVIOORATB,  a.)  To 
give  fresh  vigour  to ;  to  reinvigorate. 

re-vile'?  v.t.  [Fr.  re-  =  again,  and  O.  Fr.  aviler 
(Fr.  avilir)  =  to  make  vile  or  cheap  ;  vU  (Lat. 
fl4Mf)m«Mtfs  vile  (q.v.).]  To  repr<»aoh,  to 
abuse,  to  a*Ulress  with  opprobrious  or  scan- 
dalous language ;  to  vilify 

*  rS-vile',  ».   [REVIL*,  v.]  The  act  of  reviling ; 
abuse ;  contumely ;  scandalous  or  contemptu- 
ous language. 

*          "  Render  them  not  reTilinn  for  revil*  " 

Sunyan:  Pilgrim'*  /'rogrem,  i>L  1L    (Introd.) 

*  rS-Vlle'-nafint,  *.    [Eng.reviie;  -ment.]  The 

act  of  reviling ;  abuse,  contumely. 

**  Scorns,  and  rwitemtnt*.  that  bold  and  profane 
wretches  have  cast  upon  him."— More  :  MytUry  of 
•>  "I'infti.  p.  817. 


_r,  ».  (Eng.  revise);  -er.)  One  who 
reviles  or  abuses  another ;  one  who  uses 
abusive  or  scandalous  language. 

"  Nor   thieves,    nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 


rS-viV-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (REVILE,  «,] 

*  re  Vll'  Ing  l&  adv.     [Eng.  repiK*ft,-    -ly.] 
In  a  reviling  manner  ;  with  abusive  or  scan- 
dalous language. 

"  The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  sutler  me  to  be  nvilinglf  broad,"—  Maine, 

*re-vln$e't   v.t      [Lat    remnco.]     To  over 

come,  to  refute  ;  to  disprove,  to  prove  wrong. 

**  Wnen  he  should  see  bis  erronr  by  manlfeat  and 

sonnd    teRtrmouie*    of    scriptures    revinctd,"  —  fox: 

Actct,  p.  T76. 

*  r*5-vIn'-HU-cate,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vindicate  (q.v.).]    To  vindicate  again,  to  re- 

claim. 

*re-vi-rJ5s'-9?n9e,  ».  [Lat.  revlretcent, 
pr.  par.  of  reviresco  =  to  grow  green  again  ; 
virtsco  ^  to  grow  green,  from  vireo  =  to  be 
green.]  A  revival  of  strength  or  youth. 

*"  A  serpent  represented  the  dlviite  nature  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  vigour  and  spirit,  its  loan  age  and 
mire*c*HC*.'t—ryarburt<m:  Divine  Ley*titm,  bk.  iv.. 
I  *• 

*  rS-Vl-'-al,  $.    [Eng.  revise);  nrf.]    The  acl 
of  revising  ;  a  revision. 

"The  application  for  a  rental  of  the  said  treaty."— 
Daily  Ttleyr'tph,  Sept.  II,  1B86. 

re-vi^o't  v.t.  [Fr.  reviser,  from  Lat.  reviso  = 
to  look  back  on,  to  revisit:  re-  =  again,  and 
viso  =  to  survey  ;  Sp.  reviaar.) 

1.  To  examine  or  review  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  correcting  errors,  making  addi- 
tions or  amendments,  &c.  ;  to  look  over  care- 
fully for  correction. 

**  8tr  Joshua  Reynolds  requested  a  sight  of  it.  and 
made  AH  offer  01  illustrating  it  by  as*T>a  of  his  own 
notes.  This  prompted  me  to  rev  if  It  wttb  all  possible 
accuracy."—  Maton  :  Tn,u.lntion  of  Dtt  Fretnoy.  (Pret  | 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Prussian 
Government  to  reoit*  an  agreement."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Sept  11,  l«8ft. 

',  ».    [REVISE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  revising  ;  a  re- 
vision ;  a  reexamination  and  correction. 

2.  Print.:  A  second  proof;  a  sheet  taken, 
after  the  first  correction,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  first  proof,  with  a  view  to  see  if 
the  corrections  marked  on  the  latter  have 
actually  been  made. 

*'  Sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed,  and 
surveying  the  reviK*."—Fell  :  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  20. 


',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REVISE,  v.] 
Revised  Version,  s. 

Bible  :  A  revised  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  The  resolution  to 
undertake  it  was  come  to  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  Feb.  and  May,  1870,  and  vari- 
ous members  were  nominated  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Cooperation  was  sought  from  scholars 
in  other  churches,  and  from  an  American 
committee.  A  better  text  was  constructe-l, 
manuscripts  being  used  which  had  been  dis- 
covered aince  the  Authorized  Version  had 
been  made.  Revision,  not  re  translation,  was 
aimed  at,  as  few  alterations  as  possible  being 
introduced,  and  these  only  if  adopted  by  the 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  lew  =  u. 


reviser— revivor 
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woteB  of  two-thirds  of  the  translators.  It 
follows  that  a  new  rendering  might  commend 
Itself  t<»  the  majority  of  them,  and  yet  be  re- 
legated to  the  margin,  while  that  which  had 
only  a  minority  of  votes  was  left  in  the  text. 
The  headings  of  chapters  and  pages,  para- 
graphs, italics,  and  punctuation  were  to  be 
revised,  and  finally  the  headings  were  omitted. 
Pot-try  was  printed  in  lines,  showing  the 
rhythm.  The  New  Testament  was  published 
in  May,  18^1,  the  Old  in  May,  1885  Each 
had  an  immediate  and  larpe  sale,  but  the 
Authorized  Version  still  holds  ita  place  in 
most  churches  aud  chapels. 

ro-vif-er,  «.    [Eng.  revise);  -er.}    One  who 

reviai'S  or  reexamines  for  correction. 

"  The  revltm  of  thl*  version,  aeeinlngJy  aware  of 
this  l.i.pr.i.riety,  n*ve  put  into  the  margin.  Then 
began.  Ac."— rUMmgton  :  tUmurta  on  Scripture,  p.  1S8. 

1  Committee  of  Revisers:  [UEVISEDVEBSIONJ. 
re  via'-ing,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [REVISE,  r.] 

re  vising- barrister,  *.  A  barrister  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  list  <.f  voters  for  couuty 
aud  liorough  members  of  parliament.  Courts 
of  revision  are  held  by  them  in  the  aeveral 
districts  in  the  autumn  of  each  year. 

rf-v¥-sion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  reviser  =  to  re- 
vise (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  revising ;  a  reexamination  or 
carviul  going  over  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing or  amending ;  revisal. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  stops  hare  been  rota. 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  nanuMXipU,  b?  the  Jew:  h 
critic*,  upon  the  !»-*•  revision  of  tlie  text.  —UortUy  : 
Xrnivnu,  TOl  1.,  Ber.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  revised  ;  a  revised  version. 

re  vJ'  sion  al,  r6-vT-$lon-ar-&  a.  [Eng. 
revision;  -al,  -ary.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
revision;  revisory. 

r6  vi'-sion— 1st,  s  &  tt.    [Eng  revision  f  -tw.j 

A*  As  subst. :  An  advocate  of  the  revision 

or  amendment  of  anything ;  specif!,,  one  of  a 

party  in  the  Church  of  England  who  desire  to 

alter   the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in   an 

ultra- Protestant  direction,  by  the  omission  or 

alteration  of  all  its  Catholic  elements. 

B.  At  adj. :  Advocating  or  supporting  re- 

"  The  same  popular  Tdce  nboiild,  a  few  month* 
toter,  return  a  '  Is;iti«malrath,'  two-thinU  of  wbii-h 
are  ple-l  •  d  to  the  wiiionitt  cause."— Britith  Quar. 
tarty  £0ri«w,  vol.  IvlL,  p.  Ml  (1878). 

rfi-vlf '-It,  *  re  vis-jrt,  u.*.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  visit,  v.  (q-v.).J 
1.  To  visit  again  ,  to  come  to  visit  or  see 

•gain. 

"Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings  when  fint  you 
revisited  yuur  families  and  friends."—/}^.  Hartley: 
torment,  vwl.  ill.,  aer.  ML 

*  2.  To  review,  to  revise,  to  examine. 

"Also  they  save  that  ye  h.\ue  not  dllygently  re- 
vixyted  nor  ooerwne  ttie  letters  patentea,  giui,i>.  ac- 
corded, sworue  aud  sealed  by  Ky  UK  Johau."—  /tenter*  : 
Froittart ;  Citron.,  vol.  11.,  cb,  ocxxiL 

•  rfi-vlf-l-ta'-tlon,  *.    [Pret  «-,  and  Eng. 
visitation  (q.v.).J    A  second  or  repeated  visit. 

"  r&-vi'-§6r-yt  a.  [Eng.  revise);  -ory,]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  revise;  revising,  making 
revision. 

*  re  -vi'-tal-I«e,  v.t      [Pref.  r«-,  and  Bng. 
vitalise  (q.v.).]     To  restore  vitality  or  the 
vital  principle  to ;  to  inform  a^ain  with  life  ; 
to  revivify,  to  reanimate,  to  revive. 

"  A  new  departure  of  this  sort  would  limply  r«- 

vitatiz*  our  now  flagging  iruu  industries."—  Daily  Tele- 
trap*.  Sept.  9.  1885. 


re'-viV-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.tmu(e); 
able  of  being  revived. 


Cap- 


, a,    (Eng.  revise);  -ol.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  reviving  ;  the  state  of  being 
revived. 

2.  The  return  or  recovery  to  life  from  death, 
or  apparent  death. 

3.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of 
languor  or  depression  to  a  state  of  activity  : 
aB,  the  revival  of  trade. 

4.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of 
•bacurity,  neglect,  or  depression. 

"  Nor  will  the  revival  of  ArUnlsra  be  ever  looked 
•  pon  M  oite  of  thime  exigences  <A  the  tiram  that  lOmll 
make  it  expedtetit  to  part  with  our  oreedn."—  rt'ufwr- 
load.  Wvrkt,  iv  804. 

5.  In  the  same  senae  as  II. 


6.  A  restoration  or  renewal  of  validity, 
force,  or  effect :   as,  the  revival  of  a  debt 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  &c. 

7.  The   reproduction,  as   of  a  play  at  ft 
theatre,  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

TJ,  Comparative  Religions : 

L  Gen. :  Revivals  occur  in  all  religions. 
When  one  takes  place  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  comparatively  dead  or 
indifferent  to  spiritual  confide  rations,  simul- 
taneously or  in  quick  succession  become  alive 
to  their  importance,  alter  spiritually  and 
morally,  and  act  with  exceeding  zeal  in  con- 
vertingothers  to  their  views.  A  Muhammadan 
revival  takes  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  strict 
doctrines  of  the  Koran  and  a  desire  to  propa- 
gate them  by  the  sword.  A  Christian  minority 
living  in  the  place  IB  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  revivalists. 

2.  Christian  Revivals:  Pentecostal  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.)  produced  a  revival 
within  the  irifautcliurch,  followed  by  numerous 
conversions  from  outside.  Revivals,  though 
not  called  by  that  name,  occurred  at  intervals 
from  apostolic  times  till  the  Refnrmation,  the 
revivalists  l«ing  sometimes  so  unsympatheti- 
cally  treated  that  they  left  the  Church  and 
formed  sects,  while  in  other  canes,  and  not- 
ably in  those  of  the  founders  of  the  monastic 
orders,  they  were  retained  and  acted  on  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  The  spiritual  impulse 
which  led  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  antag- 
onistic one  which  produced  or  attended  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  were  both  revi- 
valist. It  is,  however,  to  sudden  increase 
of  spiritual  activity  within  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  English-spt-aking  peoples  that 
the  term  revival  is  chiefly  couiined.  There  were 
revivals  in  Scotland  at  Stewarton  (1626—  0),  at 
Shotts  (1030),  and  at  CambuslanK  and  Kilsyth 
(1742)  The  enterprise  of  the  Wesleys  and  of 
Whitefleld  in  England  from  1738  onward  was 
thoroughly  revivalist.  There  were  revivals 
at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1734, 
and  throughout  New  England  lu  1740-1,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  being  the  chief  in- 
strument in  their  production.  A  great  one 
arose  in  America  in  1857,  after  the  financial 
crisis  of  that  year.  It  spread  in  1859  to 
Ulster,  and  in  1864  to  Scotland  and  to  parts 
of  England,  bince  then  various  revivals 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  nearly 
all  denominations  aim  at  their  production. 
The  means  adopted  are  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  meetings  continued  night  after  night, 
often  to  a  late  hour,  stirring  addresses,  chiefly 
from  revivalist  laymen,  and  after- meetings  to 
deal  with  those  Impressed.  Ultimately,  it  is 
found  that  some  of  those  apparently  con- 
verted have  been  steadfast,  others  have  fallen 
back,  whilst  dewiness  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
vious excitement  temporarily  prevails.  Some- 
times excitable  persons  at  revival  meetings 
utter  piercing  cries,  or  even  fall  prostrate. 
These  morbid  manifestations  are  now  dis- 
couraged, and  have  in  consequence  become 
more  rare. 

"  Revival*  have  become  neoeasary  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity,  simply  because  of  the  incompeteucy  of 
the  ordinary  preaching  :  and  the  moment  the  revival* 
come,  ttie  preaching  ciumges,  or  it  changes  before  they 
couie.-'—iicrUmer-i  A/offaeine,  June.  U77.  ]•.  2tt. 

^  (1)  Revival  Band:  A  religious  body  ap- 
pearing in  the  Registrar-general's  returns. 

(2)  Revival  of  Lettert : 

Literature:  The  revival  of  literature  after 
the  apparent  death-blow  which  it  received 
when  the  barbarous  nations  uf  the  Nortli 
destroyed  the  civilized  Roman  empire.  It 
commenced  in  England  feebly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  and  became 
more  potent  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
subsequent  centuries. 

rS-vi'-val-X§m,  s.    [Eng.  revival;  -ism.] 

Compar.  Religions:  The  spirit  prevailing 
during  a  religious  revival :  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure used  to  promote  a  revival  (q.v.). 

rSs-vi'-val-Ist,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  revival;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  promotes  or  assists 
in  revivals  of  religion. 

"  '  8.  O  0.'— aa  we  understand— wants  the  Church  to 

establish  a  guerrilla  force  which  oui  'get  at'  the 
classes  touched  \>y  the  Kcmvatixts  and  the  Salvation. 
Ists."— St.  James  t  Oazttte,  Jan.  4,  1885. 

B.  As  adj. :  Concerned  or  assisting  in  th« 
promotion  of  revivals  of  religion. 

"  A  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  Varley,  a  revtvalitt 
preacher  —Evening  standard,  Nov.  12,  iBSi. 

f|  Registered  places  of  worship  stand  in  the 
name  of  Revivalists. 


rS-vive',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  revivre,  from  Lat  r»- 
rLvo  —  to  live  a^aiii  :  re-  =  again,  and  vivo  = 
to  live;  Sp.  revivir;  Fort,  reviver;  ItaL  rt- 
vivere.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  return  to  lift; ;  to  recover  life ;  to  be- 
come alive  again. 

"  The  soul  of  the  child  came  onto  lilm  again,  and 
he  tw>4M(£."-l  Kinyt  xviLat 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigour ;  to  be  re- 
animated after  depression. 

"  Must  with  reviving  hope  revise." 

Scott :  Lord  uf  t*«  /<T«i.  vL  » 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  uf  obscurity,  neg- 
lect, or  depression ;  to  regain  vigour  or  force. 

"  When  the  commandment  cauie,  tin  r«vi»*i,  and  I 
died."— Raman*  viL  ». 

IL  Law:  To  make  one's  self  again  liable,  as 
fora  debt  otherwise  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  or  for  a  con<l»ued  matrimonial 
offence,  by  committing  another. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  life  again  ;  to  revivify. 

"  To  revive  the  dead."      Center  :  f.  0...  II.  111.  It 

2.  To  raise  or  rouse  from  a  state  of  languor 
or  depression  ;  to  reanimate,  to  encourage,  to 
quicken* 

"Wilt  than  not  revive  us  andn:  that  thy  people 
may  rejoice  In  theef — /VI/^M  Ltxxv.  & 

3.  To  bring  again  into  action  after  a  lapse 
or  suspension  ;  to  renew ;  to  bring  forward 
again. 

"  Those  groat  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
which  the  caprice  aud  vaulty  of  this  licentious  age 
have  r'-r.inti  rather  than  produced." — lif.  Hvrtley: 
Sarmont,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  8ft. 

4.  To  recall  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  ob- 
scurity :  as,  To  revive  a  branch  of  learning. 

5.  To  reproduce,  as  a  play  at  a  theatre,  after 
a  lapse. 

6.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  re- 
call ;  to  renew  the  perception  oL 

"The  memory  IB  the  power  to  rmin«  again  in  our 
minds  thoae  iOt-iut.  which  after  impriutiug  have  b*«u 
laid  aside  oat  of  ait'lit,"— iucJts. 

7.  To  renew,  to  renovate,  as  clothes. 

*  rS-vive'»«.    [REVIVE,  v.]    Revival. 

"The  imagination  of  h»  new  rent*."— Grim* : 
Menaphon,  p.  60. 

*  rS-vivo'-mSnt,  f.      (Bug.   revive;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  reviving ;  revivification. 

"We  have  the  sacred  Scripture,  our  bfoMed  SaTfour, 
bla  aiwtUes,  uud  tins  purer  pi-UniLive  tiiuen.  aud  the 
late  BeforuiaLioo,  or  r<.  atvamtriit  rather,  all  on  oar 
aide."— FeUHam :  Letter*,  let.  zvil. 

rS-viv'-er,  *  re-vlv-our,  *.  [Eng.  revivfe); 
•tr.]  One  who  or  that  which  revives. 

"  '  Now.  Mr.  Tapley.'  said  Mark,  giving  himself  a 
tmm  nUoua  blow  in  the  cli.  ml  by  way  of  revtemr,  '  Just 
you  ulteud.'  "—Dickmu  :  Martin  ChiatlewU,  oh.  xvlll. 

*  re-vlv'-l-fl-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  revivijtcatHs, 
pa.  par.  of  revivijico :  re-  =  again,  and  vivijico 
=  to  make  alive :  vivus  =  alive,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]    To  make  alive  again  ;  to  revive;  to 
recall  or  restore  to  life. 


*.        [REVIV1F1CATE.] 

The  act  of  recalling  'or  restoring  to  life; 
renewal  of  life ;  revival ;  the  state  of  being 
revivified. 

"  Like  the  Infusoria,  the  rotifer*  may  be  dried  up 

and  wiifted  from  [•  'iff  to  place,  nwaltiug  favourable 
condition*  for  revidjication." — Seribntrt  -Uajtuin«, 
June,  1877,  p.  100. 


'-X-fy,  v.t.  [Fr-  rmivtyer.}  To  restore 
or  recall  to  life  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate,  to 
quicken. 

"  Toor  aim   should  be  nther  to  remit-ify  than  to 
destroy."—  Daily  Chrottide.  Oct.  14.  1885. 


g,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [REVIVE.] 

rS-viV-Ing-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  reviving  ;  Jy.]  In 

a  reviving  manner. 

*  re-vi-vis'  -991x50,  *  re-vi-vls'-^en-^  , 

s.  [Lat.  reviviscens,  pr.  par.  of  revivisco—  to 
come  to  life  again,  to  revive.]  [REviviFrcATE.] 
The  state  of  reviving  ;  a  renewing  of  life  ;  a 
revival,  a  quickening. 

"  Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing 

amount  to  the  rerivitcene*  of  the  whole  au.u."—P*ar- 

ton  :  On  fAe  Crt^i.  to-t.  a. 

*  re-vi-vlV-^^nt,  a.    [Lat.  revtviscens.]    Re- 
viving; coming  to  life  again;  having  a  ten* 
dency  to  revive. 

rS-viv'-or,  ».    (Eng.  reviv(e);  -or.] 

Law:  The  reviving  of  a  suit  which  is  abated 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  Jtftrl;  oat.  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bcnph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-otan,    tiau  =  shon.    -tion,  -aion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -^ion  -  zhon*    -clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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marriage  of  a  female  plaintiff,  or  for  some  other 

cause. 

"There  mw  no  rule  authorising  the  reviver  of  * 
divorce  suit  after  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife, 
tad  the  only  authority  on  the  point,  the  O*M  of 
'  Grant  T.  Grant,'  wu  against  it  What  WM  nvivort 
It  was  a  thing  practiced  In  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
and  writ*  of  revivr  were  known  at  common  law. 
But  rrtiivor  took  pi.n-e  on  the  death  of  a  plaintiff  who 
WM  seeking  to  entorw  some  right  which  on  iiU  death 
would  do»tX'Uii  tn  and  vest  in  his  heir  or  hi*  person*! 
representative,  when,  if  the  trauamiuiun  of  interest 
had  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
the  person  to  whum  it  was  transmitted  could  bimMlf 
have  »ued  in  respect  of  it"— Time*,  March  M,  1884. 

rf-VOC-A^bfl'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  revocable;  -tty.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  revocable ;  re- 
Tocawleneas. 

re  voc  a  bio.   'rg  vok-able,   a.     [Fr. 

revocable,  from  Lat.  revocabilis,  from  rtvoco  = 

to  revoke  (q.v.).]    Callable  of  being  revoked 

or  recalled ;  that  may  be  revoked  or  recalled. 

"Though    in*   grant   be   rwocatte."—  Waterland : 

Workt.  v.  tit. 

r6  voc  -a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  revocable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  revoc- 
able ;  revocability. 

"The  i-Mp«caW*HM.i  of  conventual  TOWS  WM  another 
topic."—  Victoria  Maganne,  MOT..  iftu.  p.  i. 

•  re-VOC'-a-bly,  adv.     (Bng.  revocable);  -ly.} 
In  a  revucable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  of  re- 
vocation. 

•  reV-O-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  rcvocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rtvoco  =  to  revoke  (q.v.).]    To  recall ;  to  call 
back. 

"To  rtvoca(f  him  to  hla  olde  estate. "— Graftom: 
Menry  VI.  (an.  38). 

re*y  d-ca'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revoca- 
tionem,  accus.  of  revocatio,  from  revocattts,  pa. 
par.  of  revoco  —  to  revoke  (q.v.);  8p.  revoca- 
eion;  ItaL  revoatziune.] 

1.  The  act  of  recalling  or  calling  back ;  recall. 

**  Don  .Tnl  Ian  Apprehending  the  meaning,  got  letters 
of  rrvitfuiHfn.  and  came  back  to  Spain.  —  B owell  ; 
Ltttert,  bk.  i.,  »  s.  iet.  XL 

2.  The  state  of  being  recalled. 

**  Blalana'd  king  commanded  Cbenandra  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  received  advice  of  hi*  revocation,"— 
Bowell:  Vooalforett. 

3.  The  act  of  revoking  or  annulling :  the 
calling  back  or  revoking  of  a  thing  granted. 
or  the  making  void  of  some  deed  that  had 
effect  until  annulled  by  the  deed  of  revoca- 
tion ;  the  reversal  by  any  one  of  a  thing  done 
by  himself ;  repeal,  reversal 

"  That  clause  expreuly  reserved  to  the  government 
power  of  relocation,  after  three  years'  notice."— Jfa- 
eaulay  ;  EM.  Snff.,  ch.  xxlii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  revoked,  annulled, 
repealed,  or  reversed. 

H  (1)  Revocation  of  a  vtitt :  [WiLL]. 

(2)  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes :  [EDICT,  ^J. 

•  rS-vdc'-a-tor-y,   *  re-voo-a-tor-ie,  a. 

I  Lat.  remn-titurius ;  Fr.  revocatoire.]  Tending 
to  a  revocation  ;  pertaining  to,  or  containing  a 
revocation ;  revoking. 

"  He  granted  writ*  to  both  parties,  with  r,-\-..<;ttory 
letters.  —  World  of  Wonder*,  p.  137  (1603). 

re-vol$e',   v.t.      [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng.   voice 

(q.'.XJ 

1.  To  refit  or  refurnish  with  a  voice  ;  to 
relit,  as  an  organ-i  ipe,  so  as  to  restore  the 
proper  quality  of  tone. 

*  2.  To  call  in  return  ;  to  repeat. 

"  To  the  wind*  the  waters  hoarsely-  call, 
And  echo  back.  im-i.  ,i  ,  >-nvice<l  nil." 

Fletcher ;  ChritCt  Triumph  on  Xarth. 

rS  voke',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  revocquer  (Fr.  ri- 
wqiter),  from  Lat.  revoco  =  to  call  back  :  re- 
=  back,  and  voco  =  to  call.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  call  back  ;  to  recall. 

"  Their  example  should  revoke  other  again*  nnto 
better  mind*,"—  t'ivet :  Instruct,  of  Chrittian  Woman 
bk.  ii..  ch.  viiL 

*  2.  To  recall  to  the  mind  ;  to  remember. 
(South.') 

3.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back ;  to 
make  void  ;  to  cancel,  to  repeal,  to  reverse. 

"  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  tis  Clifford." 

Shaketp. .-  3  Henry  VL.  U.  «. 

*  4.  To  check,  to  repress.    (Spenser.) 

*  5.  To  draw  back. 

*  Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  revoke." 
>>•»««•:  F.q.t  IIL  xl.  31. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Cards;  To  renounce  or  neglect  to  follow 
suit,  when  the  player  can  follow. 

"  The  player  who  revoked  has  to  pay  the  stand  hand 
the  value  of  five  tricks."—  Field,  March  18.  188«. 


re  voko ,  s.    [REVOKE,  r.] 

Carat :  The  act  of  revoking  or  neglecting  to 
follow  suit. 

"  But  tf  a  player  1*  In  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ha* 
renounced  in  error,  he  I*  ID  time  to  save  a  revoke."— 
field,  Jan.  80,  18M. 

'  re  voke  -ment,  *.  [Eng.  revoke;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  revoking;  revocation,  reversal, 
repeat 

**  That,  through  our  Intercession,  this  r^vokftnent 
And  pardon  come*."      SkaXeep. :  Henry  if  lit.,  i.  S. 

rS-vok'-e'r,  *\  [Eng.  revok(e\  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  revokes ;  one  who  renounces  in  card 
playing. 

"  The  revoker  doe*  not  receive  an y thing. "—field, 
March  IS,  1886. 

rS-vok'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVOKE,  v.} 

*  rS-vok'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  revoking ;  -Zy.J 
In  a  revoking  manner ;  by  way  of  revocation. 

ri-volf,  *.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  rivoUer,  from  revolt*  = 
revolt(q.v.);  O.lta\.revoltare;  ItaL  rivoltare.] 

A.  Intransitive-: 

*  1.  To  fall  off,  or  turn  from  one  to  another ; 
to  desert  one  side  and  go  over  to  the  other. 

"  The  king  1*  merciful  If  you  revolt." 

Shaketp, :  t  Henry  VI.,  1  v.  2. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection ; 
to  rise  against  a  government  in  rebellion  ; 
to  rebel. 

"  To  appease  the  Irish  that  revolted  now." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  L 

*  3.  To  be  faithless. 

"  You  are  already  love'*  firm  votary. 
And  camu't  soon  retort  and  change  roar  mind.' 
ShoJMtp.  .•  Two  liettllemen  of  Verona,  lit  1. 

4.  To  be  grossly  offended  or  disgusted ;  to 
feel  extreme  disgust. 

B.  Tranritive: 

1.  To  repel ;  to  cause  to  shrink  with  disgust 
or  abhorrence ;  to  disgust. 

"  I  found  It  was  this  that  nioU  revolted  him."—  War- 
burton  :  Rejlecttont,  pt  i. 

*  2.  To  turn  or  roll  back ;  to  abate. 

N  So  to  her  fold  the  flames,  and  did  their  foroe 
revolt."  Spenter:  f.  $..  III.  xL  26. 

*  3.  To  put  to  flight ;  to  turn,  to  overturn. 

HS-VOW ,  *.  [Fr.  revolte,  from  O.  ItaL  revolta 
(ItaL  rivolta)  =  a  revolt,  properly  fern,  of 
revolto,  pa.  par.  of  rerolvere  =  to  revolve,  to 
turn,  to  overwhelm.]  [REVOLVE,] 

1.  The  act  of  revolting  ;  a  turning  or  falling 
away  from  one  side  to  another ;  desertion ; 
change  of  sides ;  inconstancy ;  faithlessness  ; 
a  gross  departure  from  duty. 

"  The  revolt  of  nan  .  .  . 
Was  pnnuh'd  with  revolt  of  his  f»»m  him.' 

Copper:  To**,  vi.  S70. 

2.  A  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
jection ;  an  insurrection  or   rising  against  a 
government  in  rebellion ;  an  uprising  against 
any  authority,  moral  or  personaL 

*3.  A  revolter,  a  deserter. 

"  Yon  ingrate  revoltt, 
You  bloody  Nero*,  rimiiiig  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  EiiKlaud." 

MoJUip. :  King  Jolm,  v.  1 

r8-vdlf-cr,  s.  [Eng.  revolt,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  revolte  or  rebels ;  a  rebel ;  one  who  re- 
nounces allegiance  and  subjection ;  a  renegade. 

"  And  DO  they  sent  to  Knldo*  for  a  fleet. 
To  cume  and  help  rtvoltert." 

Browning:  Balauttiorit  Adventure. 

rS-volf -IAg,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [REVOLT,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Causing  the  feelings  to  revolt ; 
causing  extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 


g-ljf,  adv.  [Ens.  revolting;  -ly.} 
In  a  revolting  manner  or  degree,  so  as  to  cause 
the  feelings  to  revolt ;  disgustingly. 

*  reV-£l-TJ-ble.  a.     [Lat  revolubUis,  from  re- 
volvo  —  to  revolve  (q.v.).]      Cap  ible  of  re- 
volving; revolving. 

"  Us,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
Has  filled  his  rrvoiuble  orbs,  since  our  arrival  here 
I  blame  not  to  wish  home  much  mure." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  1L 

*  rSV-i-liite,  a.     [Lat.  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).]. 

*I.    Orrf.    Lang.:    Rolled  or  curled  back- 
wards or  downwards, 
IX  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Rolled  back,  as  certain  tendrils, 
specif.,   having  the  edges    rolled    backward 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Rosemary,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :  Rolled  backward  or  downward. 


*  rev-o-lu-cl-on,  *.    [Fr. 

revolution,  from  Lat.  revolutionem,  accus.  of 
revolutio,  from  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of  revolvo  = 
to  revolve  £q.v.) ;  8p  revolution ;  Ital.  revolt- 
tione,  rivolmione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  revolving  or  rotating ; 
rotation ;  the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its 
axis  ;  a  course  or  motion  in  which  every  point 
on  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  revolving 
body  returns  to  the  place  from  which  it  began 
to  revolve. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  in  a  circular 
course  ;  the  motion  of  a  body  round  a  centre  : 
as,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

3.  Hence,  the  course  or  motion  of  anything 
which  returns  to  the  same  state  or  point :  at, 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons. 

"  4.  A  rolling  or  other  motion  backward*. 

"Fear 

Comes  thnnd'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  head."       MiUon :  P.  L.,  x.  111. 

6.  A  continued  course,  or  a  space  of  time 
marked  by  a  regular  recurrence  of  some  mea- 
sure of  time,  or  by  a  succession  of  similar 
events, 

"  Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  haled 
At  certain  revolution*  all  the  damned 
Ar*  brought,"  Milton  .  />.  L. ,  1L  |*T. 

6.  Change  produced  by  time. 

"  See  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level. ' 

MoAwp-  ••  t  Benry  IV..  ill.  L 

7.  A  total  or   radical   change   of  circum- 
stances or  things. 

"  Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  aoon  or  late. 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate." 

Dryden     Aotalom*  AchUnpM,  L  US. 

8.  Specif.,  a  fundamental  change  In  govern* 
raent,  or  in  the  political  constitution  of  a 
country,  effected  suddenly  and  violently,  and 
mainly  brought  about  by  internal  causes;  a 
revolt  against  the  constituted  authority  suc- 
cessfully and  completely  accomplished. 

"  And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolution!  the 
least  violent,  has  been  of  all  r«*tltttioni  the  most 
beueflclaL" — Jfecaulay;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*i  In  most  revolutions  there  are  three  turna 
of  the  wheel.  First  there  is  a  moderate  move- 
ment forward,  then,  after  a  time,  a  second 
forward  movement.  The  extreme  party  who 
now  come  into  power  create  a  reaction  against 
the  revolution,  and  the  wheel  moves  back- 
wards. [JESUIT.]  In  the  great  French  Re- 
volution first  there  were  the  Girondists,  then 
the  Jacobins,  then  the  reaction  to  Monarchy 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  In  due  time 
again  to  the  Bourbons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  motion  of  a  planet  around  the  sun, 
or  of  a  satellite  around  a  planet    The  point  to 
which  it  returns  is  called  annual,  anomalistic, 
nodical,  sidereal,  or  tropical,  according  as  it 
has  a  relation  to  the  year,  the  anomaly,  the 
nodes,  the  stars,  or  the  tropics. 

(2)  [ROTATION.] 

2.  Geom.  :    When  one  line  moves  about  a 
straight  line,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  point  of  the  moving  line  gene- 
rates a  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  that  motion  is 
called  revolution,  and  the  surface  is  called 
a  surface  of  revolution.    Every  plane  through 
the  axis  is  called  a  meridian  plane,  and  the 
section  which  this  plane  cuts  from  the  surface 
is  called  a  meridian  curve.     Every  surface  of 
revolution  can  be  generated  by  revolving  one 
of  its  meridian  curves  about  the  axis.    The 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis  gener- 
ates an  ellipsoid;  the  revolution  of  a  semi- 
circle round  the  diameter  .generates  a  sphere ; 
such  solids  are  called  solids  of  revolution. 

t  (1)  The  Bnglinh  Revolution :  That  revolution 
by  which  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne 
In  1688. 

(2)  The  American  Revolution  :  The  war  which 
began    in   1775,  and  ended  in  1783  with   the 
acknowledgment   by    England   of   American 
independence. 

(3)  The    French    Revolution:    Specif.,    that 
political  reaction  against  absolutism  in  1789 ; 
the  subsequent  French  Revolutions  are  known 
by  their  respective  dates,  as  those  nf  1830, 
1848,  1851,  and  1870. 

rev-6  lu'-tlon-ar-^,  a.  &  t.  *[Fr.  revolution- 

noire.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  revolution  in 
government :  as,  a  revolutionary  war. 


fite,  t%t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  OB  =  e ;  ey      a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Tending   to   produce  a  revolution    In 
government :  as,  revolutionary  measures. 

3.  Promoting,  or  -indeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  revolution. 

"  Paris  has  be«n  (or  •  considerable  time  the  chief 
refuge  and  shelter  of  rgwluti  'nary  desperadoes."— 
Daily  Tdegraph,  Feb.  14.  18S&. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  revolutionist  (q.v.). 

M  A  Dumber  of  regiments  had  sided  with  the  nfolu- 
tkmariet,'— Standard,  Jan.  9.  1886. 

revolutionary  calendar,  i. 

Calendar :  A  calendar  designed  to  be  philo- 
sophic decreed  on  Nov.  24, 1793,  to  commence 
from  the  foundation  of  the  French  republic, 
Sept.  22,1792.  The  twelve  months  were  Vende- 
miaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivose,  Pluviose, 
Ventose,  Oenninal,  Floreal,  Prairial,  Messidor, 
Fervidor  or  Thermidor,  and  Fructidor.  The 
first  three  constituted  Autumn,  the  second 
three  Winter,  the  third  three  Spring,  and  the 
fourth  three  Summer. 

revolutionary  tribunal, «. 

French  Hist. :  The  name  given  on  ^ct.  SO, 
1793,  to  what  hail  before  been  called  the  Ex- 
traordinary Tribunal.  It  sent  maay  victims 
to  the  guillotine. 

"rSv-4-lA'-tlon-er,  «.  [Eng.  revolution; 
-er.]  One  who  promotes,  or  in  engaged  in  a 
revolution ;  a  revolutionist. 

r6v  6  lu  tton  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  revolution; 
-ttm.]  Revolutionary  principles. 

rSv-8-lA'-tloH-l»t,  s.  [Eng.  revolution, ; -int.] 
One  who  promotes,  foments,  or  is  eiyuged  in 
a  revolution. 

riv-i-ln'-tlon-ize,  ti.fc  [Eng.  revolution; 
-tie.} 

1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in ;  to  effect 
a  radical  or  fundamental  change  In  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  by  a  revolution. 

"  To  revolutionize  his  native  land.1' 

Crabln :  Tata  of  the  Sail:  I. 

2.  To  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  princi- 
ples or  system  of:   as,  To  revolutionize  the 
system  of  education. 

rS-vSl'-if-tKve,  a.  [Lat.  reuolntut,  pa.  par. 
of  revolvo  :=  to  revolve  (q.v.).] 

*  1.,  Ord.  Lang. :  Turning  over ;  revolving, 
cogitating. 

"  The  inquisitive  and  revolutive  soul  of  man."— 
Felttt-on  :  Lettert,  let.  xvii. 

2.  Hot. :  (Of  aestivation):  Rolled  back  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Rosemary. 

rS-vSlve',  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  revolvo,  from  re-  = 
back,  again,  and  volvo  —  to  roll ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
revolver ;  Itol.  rivolvere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  as  on  on  axis ;  to 
rotate. 

2.  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  move  round  a 
centre ;  to  move  in  such  a  course  as  to  bring 
what  moves  round  back  to  the  same  place, 
state,  condition,  or  position  :  as,  The  earth 
revolves  round  the  sun. 

3.  To  pass  away  in  cycles  or  revolutions. 

"  RetfiAvutg  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass." 

Cotoper :  Heroism, 

*  4.  To  return  ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  devolve. 

V  He  here  apeak  s  of  the  godhead  being  communi- 
cated or  imparted  to  the  Son,  and  revolving  agatii  to 
the  Father/—  Waltrland:  Workt,  iii.  458. 

*  5.  To  come  back  by  process  of  time ;  to 
return. 

"  And  when  reeotoei,  In  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Gennany'»  revenge." 

Scott:  Marmion,  11L    (Introd.) 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round,  as  on  an  axis  ;  to 
rotate. 

*  2.  To  turn  or  roll  back. 

"  From  above  and  behind  each  eye  arises  an  elegant 
yellowish  white  crest,  revolved  backward  aa  a  nun's 
horn  "—Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

*  3.  To  turn  over  in  examination. 

*  In  a  day  I  revolved  the  registers  In  the  capitol." — 
The  Qolden  Bate,  let,  xlL 

4.  To  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mind ;  to 
cogitate,  to  meditate  on. 

"  Or  some  great  matter  In  his  mind  revolved* 
MUtvn  :  Sanuon  Agonittet,  1  618. 

*  rfc-volvo', ».    [REVOLVE,  ».] 
1*  Revolution. 

"  In  all  rwofvei  and  turns  of  •tat*." 

D'Vrfey:  CoUirit  ffolt,  I. 

2.  Thought. 

"  When  Hidelton  saw  Grin  vll'a  hie  revolve." 

Markham:  Tragedy  <tf  Sir  R,  (irinrile. 


*  rS-v6lV-$n-9&  s.  [Lat.  revolvens,  pr.  par. 
of  revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
state  of  revolving  ;  revolution. 

"  It*  own  Tcvolvency  upholds  the  world." 

C  'Wfttr  :  Tcuk.  1.  372. 

re'-vd'lv'-er,  «.    [Eng.  revolv(e)  ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  revolves  ;  specif., 
a  firearm,  usually  a  pistol,  having  a  revolving 
barrel  or  breech  cylinder,  so  as  to  discharge 
several  charges  in  quick  succession  without 
being  reloaded.     In  some  pistols  the  barrel 
haa  a  plurality  of  bores,  in  which  the  charges 
are  inserted  and  from  which  they  are  fired  ; 
more  commonly,  as  in  Colt's,  the  weapon  has 
a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  containing 
several  chambers,  generally  six,  in  which  the 
charges  are  placed,  and  all  are  fired  through 
the  single  barrel  ;  in  all  the  rotation  is  caused 
by  devices  actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism. 
Some  forms  of  the  weapon  are  breech-loading. 
The  system   has  been  applied  to  rifles  and 
oth^r  guns,  as  the  Mitrailleuse  (q.v.).     The 
system  is  not  new,  revolving  firearms  dat- 
ing from  the  fifteenth  century  being  still  in 
existence  ;  but  it  was  first  made  a  practical 
success  by  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  the  United 
States  army  in  1835. 

2.  Husb.  :   A  hay  or  stubble  rake  whose 
head  haa  two  sets  of  teeth  on  opposite  sides 


in  the  same  plane.  The  set  in  advance  having 
collected  a  load,  the  rake  is  tipped,  making 
half  a  revolution,  discharging  the  load,  and 


. 

collected  a  load,  the  rake  is  tipped,  making 
half  a  revolution,  discharging  the  load, 
bringing  the  other  set  of  teeth  into  action. 

re-voiv'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REVOLVE.) 
Turning  or  rolling  round  ;  rotating  ;  having  a 
motion  in  an  orbit,  as  that  of  a  planet  around 
the  sun  ;  the  cylinder  of  a  revolving-cylinder 
steam-engine  around  the  shaft  ;  the  planet- 
wheel  of  the  s  uu-and  -planet  motion  around 
the  sun-wheel. 

revolving-boiler,  *. 

Paper-making:  A  boiler  for  paper-stock  or 
pulp,  rotating  on  trunnions  so  as  to  agitate 
the  contents,  and  expose  the  stock  fully  to 
the  hot  water,  steam,  chemicals,  &c. 

revolving-grate,  *. 

1.  A  form  of  grate  which  exposes  different 
portions  in  turn  to  the  feed-opening  and  to 
the  greater  fire  heat  so  as  to  coke  the  coals, 
and  then  gradually  bring  them  to  the  point 
where  the  fire  is  more  urgent. 

2.  An  ore-roasting  furnace  with  a  horizontal 
revolving-hearth. 

revolving-harrow,  a. 

Agric.  :  A  harrow  which  rotates  In  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  to  assist  the 
dragging  action  of  the  teeth. 

revolving-light,  5.  One  character  of 
light  as  displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  It  is 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  with 
three  or  four  sides,  having  reflectors  of  a 
larger  size  than  those  used  for  a  fixed  light. 
grouped  on  each  side  with  their  axes  parallel. 
The  revolution  exhibits  once  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  as  may  be  required,  a  light  gradu- 
ally increasing  to  full  strength,  aud  then  de- 
creasing to  total  darkness. 

revolving  -pistol,  «. 

Firearms:  A  revolver  (q.v.). 

revolving-sun,  8.  A  pyrotechnic  de- 
vice, consisting  of  a  wheel  upon  whose  peri- 
phery rockets  of  different  styles  are  fixed,  and 
which  communicate  by  conduits,  so  that  they 
are  lighted  in  succession. 

revolving-storm,  *.    [CYCLONE.) 

*  re-  V&m  '-it,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng.  vomit, 
v.  (q.v.).]    To  vomit  again;  to  reject  from  the 
stomach. 

"Even  a*  the  whale  did  revomit  the  prophete  Jonas." 
—  C'd-il:  Actet,  ch.  li. 

*  re-VUlse',  v.t.    [Lat.  revulsus,  pa.   par.  of 
reveilo  =  to  draw  or  drag  back  :  re-  =  bark, 
and  veiio  =  to  tear.]    To  pull  or  draw  back; 
to  affect  by  revulsion. 

**  Then  suddenly  revult'd  the  brazen  point." 

Cotvper  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  T. 

re*-VUl'-Sion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revulsionem, 
accus.  of  recnl.no,  from  revulsuat  pa.  par.  of 
revel!".]  [RcvuLSE.] 

I.  Ordinary  iMngvage: 

'  1.  The  act  of  drawing  away  or  holding 
back  f.*om  ;  violent  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

"Thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  ret>ulii«n  of 
capital."—  Smith:  W  ettlth  o/  Nations,  bk.  ».,  ch.  vil. 


2.  A  sudden  and  violent  change,  especially 
of  feeling. 

II.  Therapeutics  :  The  act  of  turning  a  dis- 
ease back  from  a  particular  portion  of  the 
body  on  which  it  has  seized,  even  if  the  effect 
be  to  make  it  attack  another  part. 

rS-VUls'-Xve,  a.  &  t.     [Lat  revulsus.}     (R*> 

VULSE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
revulsion  ;  tending  to  revulsion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  revulsion  ;  specif.,  a  medicine  used 
for  the  purpose  of  revulsion. 

"  The  most  appropriate  rciwlsive  aud  diT«raion  «* 
pain,"—  />tt  ;  Life  o/Sammond,  p.  10. 

*  rew,  v.t.  &  <. 


*rew(l),t.    [Row 

*  rew  (2),  s.    [RUE,  a.] 

*  re-wake',  *  re  wak  -en,  v.i.  or  t.     [Pret 
re-,  and  Eng.  wake  (q.  v.).J    To  wake  or  waken 
again. 

"  Him  to  rmro*«n  »he  did  all  her  pain." 

Chaucer;  Troilw  *  CYMsfcto.  111. 

re-ward',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  rewurder,  the  same  as 
regarder  =  to  regard,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  = 

back,  and  warder,  the  same  as  yarder  =  guard 


1.  To  give  in  return,  whether  good  or  evil  ; 
to  return,  to  requite.     (Said  of  the  return 
made.) 

"  Thoa  hart  rewarded  me  good,  whereat  I  bar*  re- 
warded thee  evil."-l  Samuel  xxiv.  17. 

2.  To  requite,  to  recompense,  to  repay  ;  to 
bestow  a  recompense,  return,  or  requital  on  ; 
whether  good  or  evil,  now  generally  the  former. 
(Said  of  the  person  to  whom  the  return  i» 
made.) 

"Th«  great  God  that  formed  all  things  both  r*. 
wardeth  the  fool,  and  rtwardelh  transgressors."—  Prov. 
xivi.  10. 

re  ward  ,  *  re-warde,  «.  [O.  Fr.  reward, 
the  same  as  regard.]  [REWARD,  v.] 

*  1.  Regard,  respect,  notice. 

"  Take  rewards  of  thyn  owne  valewe,  that  thou  D* 
be  to  ftmle  to  thy  aelfe."  —  Chaucer;  Partonet  Tale. 

2.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  good 
or  evil  done  or  received  ;  a  recompense,  a  re- 
quital, a  return  :  — 

(1)  (In  a  good  sense)  :  recompense  for  good 
done  ;  an  honour,  a  prize. 

"  Reward*  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 
something  williugly  done  well  or  ill;  without  which 
respect,  though  we  inny  sometimes  receive  good,  yet 
then  It  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  reward."—  Hooker: 
£cdet.  Polity. 

(2)  (In  a  bad  sense)  :   requital,   return,  or 
punishment  of  evil  ;  retribution. 

"  As  thou  hast  done.  It  shall  be  done  onto  thee  :  thy 
reward  shall  return  upon  thine  own  head."—  ObadiaJ* 

Lit 

*  3.  The  fruit  of  men's  works,  labour,  or 

conduct. 

"The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  bare  they 
any  more  a  reward."—  Eccles.  Iz.  6. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  offered  for  the  taking  or 
detecting  of  a  criminal,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
anything  lost. 

*  rS-ward'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  -reward;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  rewarded  ;  deserving  of  re- 
ward. 

"  An  act  of  duty  and  of  religion,  and  rewardnble  bj 
the  grace  and  favour  of  God.'  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Lio- 


[Eng.  reward- 
able  ;  *nes$.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
wardable  or  worthy  of  reward. 

"  What  can  be  the  praise  or  rewardabltnets  of  d"in  j 
that  which  a  man  cannot  chuse  but  do!"  —  Goodman: 
W.nter  evening  Con/.,  p.  2. 

*  re'-w6rd'-a-bl&  adv.     [Eng.  rewardab(le)  ; 

-/,'/.]    In  a  rewardable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  aa 
to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

re'-ward'-er,  *.  [Eng.  reward;  -er.]  One 
who  rewards;  one  who  recompenses  or  re- 
quites. 

"As  well  a  punlsher  of  vice  and  wickedness,  as  a 
rewarder  of  vertue."—  Cudworth:  Intett,  Si/item,  i>.  6«0. 

*re-ward'-ful,  a.      [Eng.  reward;   -.MO-) 
Yielding  or  bringing  reward;  rewarding. 
"  Nor  heed  rewardfitt  toil,  nor  seeken  praise." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence. 

*re-ward'-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  reward;  -lest.} 
Having  no  reward  ;  unrewarded. 

»  re-wa'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  wtrter 
(q.v.).]  To  pour  water  on  again. 


bo*^ ;  pout,  jdwl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-eUn,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -{ion  =  shun,    -clous,    tious,    sioua  -  shus.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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re  we— rhamnad 


*  rewe,  v.t.  or  i,    [RUE,  v.] 

*  rew-el-bone,  *  ru  ell  bone,  ».     [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prob.  from  Fr.  rovette,  dimin.  t'rum 
roue  (Lit.   roiu)  =  a  wheel.}     A  rounded  or 
polish  (*1  bone. 

*  rew^et,  «.    [Fr.  rouet,  dimin.  from  rout  —  a 
wheel  j    The  lock  of  a  guu. 

re-Win',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  win,  v.  (q  v.).] 
1'u  win  again  ;  to  recover. 

re~wdrd'f  ».*.     [JPr«f.   re-,  and    1:11.:.    «W 

l«l.T.XJ 

1.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

"  Bring  BI«  to  th«te»t. 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword  ;  which  tnitJtim 
Would  KRinbol  from."        Xhuketp. ;  Hamlet,  lit.  4. 

2.  To  reecho. 

"  A  bill  whine  concave  womb  rvwortM 
A  plaintful  story  " 

tihakttp,  :  Lover  t  Compliant,  L 

re-write',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  write 
(q.v.).J  To  write  a  second  time ;  to  write 
over  again. 

"  Write,  and  rttorite,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 
And  fur  ite  •wiftntas  na'«r  applaud  your  i>eii. 

roung :  t:/'it(let,  1L 

re-wrlf -ten,  jw.  par.  or  a.    (REWRITE.) 

*  rew'-J  (ew  as  u),  a.     [Eng.  r«w  (1),  a. ;  -y.] 
In  rews,  or  rows,  or  wrinkles. 

"  Uutjreo,  cockly,  fluuy,  aud  re*fif."—Gotden  Flttct 

rex,  s.    [Lat.  J    A  king. 

*  ^  STo  ptoy  rer ;  To  act  roughly  or  arro- 
gantly. 

"  As  helpers  of  your  Joy  not  to  domineer  aad  play 
r«x."—£off«ra :  ffaamon  tk*  Syrian,  p.  t!7. 

*  reye,  «.     [Out.  reg,  rig  ;  Ger.  reigen,  reihen.] 
Ail  old  quick  dance,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 

reyn'-ard,  ren  ard,  s.  [O.  Pr.  renard,  reg- 
nard  (t-'r.  renunt)  —  .1  lux;  Fleiu.  reinaerd, 
reinsert;  O.  11.  Ger,  myt-nhart,  reinJiart;  Ger. 
rtineclie.]  A  fox. 

"  The  sweet  imntc  uinouucing  that  reynttrd  WM  at 
home  greeted  OUT  «ara."— ^i«W,  Dee.  8,  ltt»i. 

*  re --young',  v.t,     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  young 
(q.v.).J    To  make  young  again. 

rcc-ban'-yite  (Z  as  tz),  s.     [RETZBANYITK.] 

*  rha- bar  -bar-ate,  a.  [RHUBARB.]  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

"  The  aaJt  bumoors  must  be  evacuated  by  tbe  senate, 
rhub'jrbarutt;  and  sweet  maim*  purgen,  with  acids 
added,  or  the  purging  waters."— flayer. 

rha  bar'  bar-ine,  s.    [KHUUARBARINE.] 

rha  bar  bar  urn, .-.    [Lat.] 

1.  Hot.  :  The  Rhubarb  plant  or  Rheum. 

2.  Pharm. :  Rhabarbari  radix  or  Rhei  radix, 
Rhubarb  root. 

rhab-do-,  pref.  [Or.  pajSSos  (rhabdos)  —  a  rod 
or  wand,]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rod ; 
rod-like. 

rhab-do-yos'-la,  s.  pi     [Pref.  rkdbdo-,  and 

Or.  itoiAo?  (koilos)  =.  hollow.] 

Zoo!.:  A  group  of  Flat  Worms,  formerly 
made  a  sub-order  of  Turbellaria,  now  made  a 
tribe  of  Rhabdocoalida  (q.v.).  Intestinal  tract 
and  parenchyma  separate ;  nervous  system 
and  excretory  and  generative  organs  present ; 
a  complicated  pharynx.  Numerous  forms, 
fresh  water  and  marine.  They  are  carnivor- 
ous, and  suck  the  juices  of  small  worms, 
entomostraca,  and  insect  larvae,  which  they 
envelope  in  a  secretion. 

rhab  do  900  II  da,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhab- 
docmUfl);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-order  of  Turbellaria  (q.v.), 
with  three  tribes,  Acoela,  Rhabdoccela,  and 
Alloiocrela.  Of  small  size;  body  cylindrical 
or  depressed ;  without  an  intestine,  or  with  a 
.simple  unbranched  intestine. 

rhab-doid  al,  a.  [Gr.  pa/SSo*  (rhabdos)  =  a 
rod  or  wand ;  eZSo<  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -oJ.] 

Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sagittal 
suture  connecting  the  two  parietal  bones. 

rhab-dd-lep'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
Aciri't  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Paleeoniscidae,  from 
formations  of  Permian  age.  Rhabdolepis  is 
a  synonym  of  Amblypterus  (q.v.). 


rhab  -d£-llth,  «.      [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Or. 
Aitfoc  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Zool.,  <tc.  (Pi.):  The  separated  elements  of 
a  peculiar  calcareous  armature  covering  a  rhab- 
diMphere  (q.v.).  They  were  met  with  in  the 
form  of  tine  granular  matter  forming  a  kind  of 
matrix  or  cement  in  which  the  shells  of  the 
Globtgerina-ooze  are  imbedded. 

"  The  claba  of  the  rhabdolit'i*  get  worn  oat  of  aliape. 
and  Are  Uat  seen,  under  »  hinji  t*>wer,  tu  minute 
cylinders  Kattored  over  the  field."—  'f/att/mm  :  Yvyago 
of  A*  ChaUmgar.  t  228. 


[Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
(logos)  —  discourse.  1  The  act  or  art  of 
computing  or  numbering  by  Napier's  rods  or 
Napier's  bones. 

*  rhab  d6  mln-c^,  «.  (Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  paircia  (nuinteia,)  —  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a  rod  or  wand  ;  specif.,  the 
discovery  of  things  concealed  in  the  earth,  as 
ores,  spring*  of  water,  Ac.,  by  means  of  a 
divining-rod. 

"  A  peculiar  rhabdym-mtcy  1*  that  which  Is  tued  to 
mineral  discoveries,  'with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly 
called  Wiisea'a  rod.  which,  freely  h«ld  forth,  will  stir 
and  play  if  any  iiiiue  be  under  1L  —  AmpiK  -'  rulyar 
Srrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch,  xxlr. 

rhab'  -do  phone,  s.  [Gr.  poj35o«  (rhabdos)  --, 
a  stripe,  a  buu>  1  ,  and  4>aiVfa>(pfauiv>)  —  to  show.  ] 
A/in.  ;  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
inamiiiillary  aggregations,  witli  a  somewhat 
librous  radiating  structure.  Crystallization 
probably  tetragonal.  Colour,  dark  garnet- 
red.  Compos.  :  a  hydra  u-d  phosphate  of 
cerium,  didymium,  lanthnuuua,  and  yttrium, 
with  the  probable  formula  R>O3,  PgOs,  2H-.O, 
In  which  R-_,O3  =  CaO3,  DiaOg,  LaaOa,  YtjO3, 
which  may  replace  each  other.  Found  by 
Lettsoin  in  old  collections  of  minerals  with 
the  designation  of  "  blende  from  Cornwall." 

rhab-doph  br-a,  s.  pi  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  4>opo<>  (  j'/ioros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool.  :  Allman's  name  for  the  Graptolite 
sub-class.  So  called  because  they  generally 
possess  a  chitinous  rod  or  axis  supporting  the 
perisarc 

rhab-do-pleu   ra,   ».     [Pref.  rhabdo-  ,  and 

Gr.  7r\€v(td  (pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tbe  Rhabdo- 
pleurea.  The  tentacles  have  a  winged  base. 
It  is  marine. 

t  rhttb  do  pleu'-re  a,  a.  pi.  [RRABDOPLBU- 
BA.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Phy- 
lactol*Tuata  or  Pterobranchiata.  Cumceeium 
branched,  adherent,  membranous,  with  a  chi- 
tinous rod  on  its  adherent  side.  The  tentacu- 
lar disc  is  horseshoe  shaped.  No  epistome  (?). 
(Nicholson.) 

rhab-  do  -sphere,  «.  [Pref,  rhabdo-,  and 
Eng.  sphere.] 

BioL  :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John  Hurray, 
of  the  Challenger  expedition,  to  certain  spheri- 
cal bodies  found  abundantly  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters  in  warm  seas.  (See  extract.) 

rh>ilxl»tplt*rct  are.  we 
with  certainty  ;  but 


What  thaw  coccMph«rea  and  rh>ilxl»tplt*rct 
uot  yet   in  a  position  to  «ay  with  certainty 
trong  impreuion  IB  that  they  are  either  Algae  of 


a  peculiar  form,  or  the  reproductive  gemmulee  or  tha 
sporangia  of  Borne    minute    organism,    proVia"  " 
Alga."— Thornttn  i  Voyage  of  Challenger,  L  220. 


«iblj 


rhab  do  sty'-la, «.  [Pret  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
trruAof  (still os)  •=  a  stem.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pmtricha,  resembling 
Vorticella  (q.v.),  but  seated  on  a  rigid,  unre- 
tractile,  instead  of  a  flexible,  contractile  pedi- 
cle, tiaville  Kent  enumerates  six  species,  all 
from  freshwater. 

rhab'-dus,  *.    [RHABDO-.] 

Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungal*. 

rha-ohi-al'-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  pa*i«  (rhachis)  = 
the  spine,  and  oAyos.  (algos)  ~  pain.J  [RACHI- 
ALOIA.] 

rha  chi  a-nec'-tes,  a.    [Gr.  pax^  (rhachis) 

=•  the  spine,  and  y^K-rr^ (nektes)  =  a  swimmer.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Rhachiarifctes  glaucus,  the  Gray 
Whale  of  the  Pacific.  It  combines  the  small 
head,  elongated  form,  and  narrow  pectoral  frn 
of  Baleenoptera,  with  the  smooth  throat,  and 
absence  of  the  dorsal  in  Bala-na. 

rha'-chls,  s.    [RACHJS.] 
rh^-Chi   tls,  s.    [RACHITIS.] 


rhac:6  lep  -is,   *.      [Gr.    pd 
a  tlibru,  and  A*m'c  (Itpis)  ^a  bc.il<.-.j 


PaUeurU.  :  A  genus  of 
Chalk  of  Brazil. 


w,  from  tha 


rha  coph  or  tis,  s.  [Gr.  pd^o*  (rhachoa)  =• 
thorn,  and  0upos  (phoros)  —  bearing.] 

Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  Polyp-;datida;(q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  entirely  webbed,  and  the 
terminal  discs  very  large  ;  vomeriue  teeth  in 
two  series.  Khacophorus  rheinhardti  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Tree-frous,  the  body  being 
more  than  three  inches,  and  the  hind  limb  six 
indies  in  length. 

Rhad  a  mAn-thine,  Rhad-a-man  - 
tine,  s.  IKrom  Rhadarnanthus,  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, an  I  one  of  the  judges  of  the  lower  world.] 
Severely  or  rigorously  just  and  final. 

rhad  m  ich   thys,  «.   tGr.  po&Hfe  (rhadinot) 

=.  slender,  and  ix"u«  (ichtfius)  —  a  lish.J 

Pal&ont.  :  A  genus  of  Palseoniscidae,  from 
the  Permian. 

rhad  i»^  sau'  riis,  c.    [Gr.  pa2ivd«  (rhndi- 

nus)  =  slender,  and  o-aOpos  (saurus)  =  a  li»rd.I 
Pal&dnt.  ;  A  genus  of  Dinosauria,  from  tbe 
Neocomian  of  Gosau. 

Rhae-tian,a  [Seedef.]  Pertaining  to  Rhaetia, 
IRH^ric.] 

Rhee  -tic,  a.    [Lat.  Ilhixticua.] 

1.  Geog.:  Of  ori>ertaiuingtoancientRhaetia, 
a  district  ot  the  Alps,  west  of  Noriouin,  east 
of  Helvetia,  and  south  of  Vindelicia. 

2.  Geol.  :   The  term  proposed  by  Giimbel, 
the  State-geologiiit  of  Bavaria,  for  a  series  of 
strata,    formerly    denominated    the    Koasen  ' 
stage,   which  rest   on    the  tit.   Cassian  and 
Hallstadt  beds,  and  thus  intervene  between 
the  Lias  formation  and  the   Keuper  of  the 
Trias.     In  the  Austrian  Alps,  they  are  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  thick,  w.,ilst  in  Britain 
they  rarely  exceed    35.      The   term   Uli^tic 
formation  was  introduced   into  England  l.y 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  May  22,  1B01  (Qvar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  1861,  pp.  483-510),  is  now  in 
general  use.    The  Rlia-tic  beds  are  called  also 
Penarth-beds  (q.v.). 

rhre   tiz  ite,  *.    [Prom  Rhsetifa),  the  ancient 
name  of  tlie  Tyrol  ;  z  connect.,  and  sull".  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  rhatictt.} 
Min.  :  A  white  rariety  of  Cyanite  (q.v.). 

rha'-gite,  «.  [Gr.  paf  (rhax),  gen  it.  paytt 
(rhnytxt)  =  a  berry,  a  grape  ;  suit',  -ite  (At  in).] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  mamil- 
lary  crystalline  aggregates,  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  mine,  Schuebberg.  Saxony.  Hardness, 
5  ;  sp.  gr.  6.82  ;  colour,  yellowish-green  or 
wax-yellow;  lustre,  resembling  wax  ;  fracture, 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  Analysis  gave  :  ter- 
oxide  of  bismuth,  72'76;  arsenic  acid,  14'20  ; 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1*62  ;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  1-47;  lime,  0'50  ;  water,  4'62  ; 
gangue,  3'20  —  98'43,  which  yields  the  formula 
6I3iO3,2AsO5,8HO.  Related  to  atelestite(q.v.> 

rham  a-dan,  s.    [RAMADAN.] 

rham  na'-yc-te,  a.  pi.    [RQAUNCS.] 

Lot.  :  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lind- 
ley  under  his  forty-fourth  or  Rhamnal  Alli- 
ance. Tlie  calyx,  which  is  four-  or  five-cleft, 
ia  valvate.  The  petals  are  as  many,  and  in- 
serted into  the  oritice  of  the  calyx  ;  sometimes 
they  are  wanting.  The  stamens  are  four  or 
five,  and  opposite  to  the  petals.  The  ovary  is 
superior  or  half  so,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
cells,  each  having  one  erect  seed  ;  fruit  berried 
or  dry.  The  flowers  are  small  and  generally 
green  ;  the  leaves  are  simple  and  generally 
alternate.  The  order  consists  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  often  spiny.  There  are  species  in  nearly 
all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic 
zone.  Known  genera  forty-two,  species,  250 
(Lindley);  genera  thirty-seven,  species  430 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  Are  widely  distributed. 
Berries  belonging  to  various  plants  of  the 
order  have  been  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  green, 
or  intermediate  tints  [RHAMNUS],  others  are 
eatable  [ZIZVPHUS].  One  plant  is  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  China  for  tea.  Others  have 
been  employed  as  astringents,  purgatives, 
tonics,  sedatives,  Ac.  [CEANOTHUS,  COL.VBRI- 

NA,  DlSCABrA,  GOUANIA,  SAGEBETlA.] 

rham   nad,  s.    [RHAMNUS.] 

Bot.  (PL):  TheRhainnacese(q.v.).  (Lindley.} 


lite,  fat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub   cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  00  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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rham  ~nal,  a,    [RHAMNALES.]    Pertaining  to 
the  genus  Rhamnus. 


[RHAMNALES.] 


rh:im  na'  les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  rham- 
ftu*(q.v.).]  " 

Bot.  :  Li  nd  Icy  '3  forty-fourtli  alliance  of 
plants.  He  places  it  between  the  Saxifragaks 
a  IK!  the  Geutianales  in  his  snb-elass  of  i'eii- 
gynous  Exogens.  Orders  :  Penseaceifi,  Aquil- 
ariacea,  Ulroacese,  BliamnMflK,  Chailleti- 
ace»,  Hippouratcacese,  Celastninese,  Stark- 
housiacea-,  Sapotacea:,  and  Styracete. 

rham'  nfi-gine,  s.  [Eng.  rhamn(us);  eg  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ITW.] 

CAfln.:  Ci2HiaOB  +  211*0  A  neutral  sub- 
stance, Uoiuuric  with  rhaninine,  discovered 
by  Lrfort,  in  1658,  in  buckthorn  berries.  Un- 
like rhaninine,  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  it  agrees  with  that 
body* 

rham  -nSt-In,  *.  [Eng.  rhamn(its);  et  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -in.] 

Chen.:  CiiHi0O6.  A  yellow,  crystalline 
body,  obtained  by  boiling  xauthorhamnin  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  ami  ether,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  acids. 

rham'  nine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  rhamn(us);  -ine 
(GViem.).] 

Chetn.  :  Ci2H12O5  +  2H2O.  A  yellow  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Fleury  in  1840,  and  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  unripe  berries  of  Riiamnus 
catharticus  by  repeatedly  boiling  with  water, 
setting  the  decoctions  aside  to  crystallize,  and 
purifying  by  recrys  tall  izat  ion  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  cauliflower-like  crystals, 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  uncryatallizable, 
reddish-yellow  solutions.  A  similar  substance 
is  fouud  in  Persian  berries. 

rham  ni'-tes,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamnus;  Lat. 
sutf.  -ites.] 

Palaobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  akin  to 
Rhamnus  (q.v.).  Two  known  species  from 
the  Miocene.  One,  Rhamnitis  lanceolatus,  is 
found  in  the  Bovey  Tracey  beds  (Lower  Mio- 
cene or  Oligocene). 

rham  no  ca  thar  -  tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhamnfus);  o  connect.,  and  Eng.  cathartine. 
[CATHARTINA.] 

*  Glum.  :  The  uncrystallizable  principle  of 
buckthorn  berries.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellow- 
ish, brittle  mass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
has  a  bitter  and  very  repulsive  taste,  and, 
when  heated,  melts  to  a  yellowish-brown  oil, 
gives  off  inflammable  vapours,  and  leaves 
combustible  charcoal.  Ferric  chloride  colours 
It  dark  green,  and,  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid. 

rham  no  tan'-nlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamn(u$); 
o  connect.,  and  Eng.  tannic.]  Derived  from 
or  containing  rhamuiue  and  tannic  acid. 

rhamnotannlc  acid.  a. 

Chem.  :  A  greenish-yellow  amorphous  pow- 
der, obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  ripe 
buckthorn  berries,  exhausting  the  extract 
with  hot  alcohol,  filtering,  evaporating  nitrate 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  adding  cold  water.  It 
lias  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  melts  and  de- 
composes when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  tartar 
emetic  it  deposits  a  yellowish  powder  after 
standing  some  time,  but  it  does  not  precipi- 
tate solution  of  gelatine. 

rham  nox  an  -thin,  s.  [Pref.  rhamno-,  and 
Eng.  xanthin.]  [FRANQULIN.] 

rham'  nus,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  rham- 
iws  ;  Or.  paftvos  (rhamnos)  =  buckthorn. 
Wight  and  Arnott  consider  the  Greek  word 
to  signify  properly  a  branch,  and  to  have  been 
given  to  the  plant  on  account  of  its  numerous 
branches.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Rhamnaceee.  The  calyx  is  four- 
or  flve-cleft,  the  petals  are  somctimea  wanting; 
ovary  three-  or  four-celled.  The  berry  connintn 
of  two  to  four  nuts,  each  one-seeded.  Two 
speciee  are  called  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  cathar- 


ItliASTNUS   CATHARTICU.S. 


ficws,  or  Common,  and  R.  Frangula.,  or  Alder 
Buckthorn.  [BUCKTHORN.]  The  bark  of  the 
former  species 
yields  a  green 
aye,  and  its  ber- 
ries, as  also  those 
of  R,  infectoriuSf 
when  unripe,  a 
yellow  dye. 
Mixed  with  gum- 
arabic  and  lime 
wnter  they  form 
Bladder-given. 
A',  purpurea  is  a 
purgative,  R. 
H'ightii,  an  as- 
tringent and  a 
deobstrue  nt. 
[AVIGNON  -  BER  - 
HIES.] 

2.  Palceobot. :  One  species  is  known,  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

3.  Pharm. ;  Rhamni  baeoE,  Spince  Cervini 
6accec,  llhamni  Catharttci  baccce  =  Buckthorn 
berries.   Rliamni  Cathartiet  baccce  succus  =  the 
juice  of  the  Buckthorn  berries.      They  are 
rarely  used  as  a  cathartic,  but  frequently  as 
an  officinal  syrup. 

rhamph-,  rham-pho"-,  pref.     [Gr.  pa><jta$ 

(iimmpiios)~&  bird's  bill,  esp.  that  of  a  bird 
of  prey.]    Having  a  large  beak  or  bill. 

rham  phas  -ti-d»,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rham- 
phast(os);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Orniih, :  Toucans  ;  a  family  of  Scaneorial 
Ficarian  Birds,  confined  to  the  Neotropical 
regions.  They  are  fruit-eaters,  and  strictly 
arboreal.  Bill  very  long  and  wide,  vascular 
within,  curved  above,  compressed,  edges 
notched  ;  tongue  long  and  feathered.  Genera  : 
Rhamphastos,  Pteroglossus,  Selenidera,  Andi- 
gena,  and  Aulacorhamphus. 

rbam  phas'-tos,  *ram  phas'-tosfs-  [Gr. 

pctM</>09  (rkamphos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. ;  Toucan  ;  the  type-genus  of  Rharo- 
phastidte  (q.v.).  Bill  smooth,  nostrils  at  base, 
nearly  hidden  by  projection  of  keel ;  tail  short, 
even  ;  toes  outer  pair  larger  than  inner,  claws 
strong.  Wallace  puts  the  species  at  twelve, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  South  Brazil. 

rham  phich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  ramph-,  and 
Gr.  itfut  (ieMfctu)  =  a  flsh.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotldse,  from  tropi- 
cal America.  No  caudal  or  dorsal  fin  ;  teeth 
absent.  Six  species,  some  with  a  short,  others 
with  a  tubiform  snout. 

rham-phoS  prtf.    [RBAMPH-.] 

rnam  pho  9eph'-a  Ifis,  s.  [Pref.  rkampho-, 
and  Gr.  xe^oAi)  (kepiiatc)  —  the  head.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Fleiosauria.  One 
British  species  Is  known,  from  the  Jurassic 
rocks. 

rhamph'  6-d5n,  s.  [Pref.  rJiamph-,  and  Gr. 
uSoy«  (odous),  genit.  UOPTO;  (odontos)=&  tooth.] 
Ornith. :  Saw-bill ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidae, 
with  one  species,  Rhamphodon  nceyius,  from 
youth -eastern  Brazil.  The  male  bird  has  the 
edge  of  the  bill  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  ;  that  of  the  female  is  plain.  The  plum- 
age is  rather  dull,  and  the  sexes  are  coloured 
alike. 

rham-pho'-lo-Sn,  8.  [Pref.  rKampho-,  and 
Ur.  Ac'wf  (leon)  =  a  lion.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cnameleonidce,  from  Mada- 
gascar, with  one  species,  RJtampholeon  spectrum. 
The  tail  is  non-prehensile,  but  there  is  an 
additional  projection  at  the  inner  base  of  each 
claw,  and  a  spine  on  the  side  of  each  finger 
and  toe,  structures  which  add  to  the  grasping 
power  of  the  animal. 

rhamph  6  mic -rfin,  «.  [Pref.  rkamph-, 
and  Gr.  putpov  (mikrcni),  ueut.  of  /uicp6«  (mik- 
ros)  =  small.] 

Ornith. :  Thorn-bills ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidte, 
with  six  species,  from  Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
and  ranging  into  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  bill 
Is  disproportionately  small,  and  there  is  a  long 
beard  of  purple  or  metallic-green  feathers 

rham-pho-rh^n'  chiis,  s.  [Pref.  rltampho-, 
and  Gr.  pvyx<w  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout.] 

I'ahront. :  A  genua  of  Pterosauria,  with 
three  species  from  the  Stonestield  Slate.  It 
comprises  forms  in  which  the  wing-finger  haa 
four  phalanges  ;  the  front  part  of  both  jaws  is 


edentulous,  and  possibly  formed  a  horny  beak, 
teeth  l«ing  developed  only  in  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  jaws  ;  tail  very  long. 

rham-pho  -sus,  ».  (Mo>1.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
pdjuu^oe  (riiampitvs)  =  a  bird's  bill.] 

I'alcKont.  :  A  genus  of  Fistulariidte,  from  th« 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  It  haa  an  immense 
spinous  ray,  denticulated  behind,  inserted  on 
tlie  nape. 

rha  phe,  «.    [RAPHX.] 
rha'-phl-de^,  ».  pi.    tR*PH">Ks.] 

rha-phid'-i  a,  rha  phid  i  um,  s.  [Lat- 
inisfd  dimin.  from  Gr.  pa^t'c  (rhaphis)  —  ft 
needle,  a  pin.] 

1.  Ettioin.  :  Snake-fly,  Camel-fly  ;  a  genus  of 
Sialidie.      Head    large  ;   eyes    small  ;    ocelli 
tliree  ;  neck  thin,  giving  easy  vertical  move- 
ment to  the  head.     When  the  head  is  raised 
a  certain  resemblance  to  a    snake  is  seen, 
whence  oue  of  the  English  names  of  these 
insects.     Larvae  live  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

2.  Palaont.  :  One  species,  in  the  Purbeck 
beds,  paKqimg  to  the  \Vealdeu. 


t  ruph-i  di  -I-d*a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rKor 
phidi(a);  Lat  feu.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Planipennia,  now  often 
merged  in  Sialldee. 

rha-phid'-i-um,  s.    [HHAPHIDIA.] 

rhaph  I  do  no   ma  ta,  s.  pi.     [Gr.   pa^« 

(rhaphis\  geiiit.  pa^iSos  (ritaphidos)  =  a  needle, 
and  vw.*  (n«nuz)  —  yarn.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongia.  (Carter.) 

rhaph-i-d-lep'-te,  i  [Or.  £o*fc  (rhaphti)  = 
a  uuedle,  and  Aen-tt  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

/.'"(.  :  A  genus  of  Pomaceee,  allied  to  Cratn- 
gus.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Rhaphio- 
lepis  indica  and  R.  japonica  are  fine  evergreent, 
tlie  former  with  pink,  the  latter  with  dark-red, 
flowers. 

rha'-pls,  s.  (Gr.  po4>i«  (rhaphis)  =  a  needle. 
So  called  because  the  acute  iwus  of  the  co- 
rolla stick  in  the  clothes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sabalidte.  Dwarf  palms, 
from  Eastern  Asia.  Hhapix  flabelliformit  is 
the  Ground  Rattan  Palm. 

rha  pon  ~ti  9in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhaponti- 
c(um);  -in  (CAew.).]  [CHRYSOPHAKIC-ACID.] 

rha  pon  -tic  iim,  s.  [Lat.  rha,  from  Gr.  pa 
(rim)  —  rhubarb,  from  living  near  the  Rha  or 
Volga,  and  Ponticum,  =  of,  or  belonging  to 
Poutus  (Euxinus)  —  the  Bhuk  Sea.  Named 
from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
the  rhubarb.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Serratulcae.  Known  species 
nine.  Riiaponticiim  acaulis,  from  Northern 
Africa,  has  edible  roots. 

*  rhap'-aode,  s.  [Gr.  pa^Sos  (rhapsodoe)  = 
one  who  stitches  or  strings  songs  together,  a 
reciter  of  epic  poetry,  from  pai^w  irhapso).  fut 
of  a_dima(rhaptd)=  to  stitch  together,  and  ySij 
(ode)  —  a  song,  an  ode  (q.v.).]  A  rhapsodist 

rhap-sod  -ic,  rhap  sod  ic  al,  a.      [Gr. 

pui>ci)fii*c6$  (rhapsodiKos))  from  pai//wit'a  (rhap- 
sodia)  =  rhapsody  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pe'rtaining  to 
rhapsody  ;  hence,  confused  and  disconnected. 

"  They  [I'rynne's  Worka]  »re  all  ID  the  Engliah 
tongue,  ami  by  the  generality  of  scholars  are  looked 
upou  to  b6  rather  rhaptotii&u  and  cotifus'd,  Uuui  any 
way  pullte  or  cuiicioe.  —  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon,.  vol.  it 

rhap-s6d'-lc-al  1^,  adv.  [Eng.  rhapsodical; 
-///.]  In  a  rhapsodic  manner  ;  in  manner  of 
rhapsody. 


rhap  s6-dfett  s.    [Eng.  rKapsod(y);  -Uf.J 

1.  Greek  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  class  of  wander- 
ing minstrels  in  undent  Greece,  of  the  Ionian 
race,  who  formerly  recited  epics  in  public 
places.     Rhapsodical  recitation  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  stage  acting,  and 
as  forming,  when  conjoined  with  the  Bacchic 
chorus,  the  complete  Greek  drama. 

2.  Ono  who  recites  or  sings  verses  for  a 
livelihood  ;  one  who  makes  or  recites  verws 
extempore. 

"  The  gross  fiction*  chanted  In  the  street* 
By  wandering  rhuptodittt." 

Wordnoorth  ;  £xcuriion,  bk.  IT. 

3.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  in  a  confused 
or  disconnected  manner,  with  great  excite* 
ment  or  affectation  of  feeling. 


bo^;  po^t,  Jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gex 
-clan,  -tlaa  =  ahan.    -tion.    sioa  =  shun ;    t  ion,  -  jion  -  zhun. 


t ;  thin,  t^^T ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xeuophou,  exist, 
-oioua.  -tious,    aioua  =  shus.    -ble,   die,  &c.  =  tool. 
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I-hap  80  dize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  rhapsodty) ; 
-vtt.} 

A.  Intrant. :  To  sing  or  recite  rhapsodies ; 
to  act  the  part  of  a  rhapsodist. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sing  or  recite  as  a  rhapsody ; 
to  recite  or  repeat  in  the  manner  of  a  rhapsody. 

"  The  Rhapsody  WM  the  long  of  a  Rbapeodiflt,  or 
jlhapeodc;  and  a  long  poem  iung  piecemeal,  the 
different  part*  'oy  different  singers,  wu  rhapiottixcil." 
— Latham :  Diet. 

rhap  sod  4  man-sJf,  <•  [Or.  po^m  (rhap. 
«odia)=  rhapsody,  and  nameia  (manteia)  =  di- 
vination.} Divination  by  means  of  verses. 

rhap  so  djf,  '  rap  sod-le,  s.  [Fr.  rap- 
sodie.,  from  Lat.  rhapsodui,  from  Gr.  pai^ojota 
(rhapsodta)  =  the  reciting  of  epic  poetry,  a  por- 
tion of  a  poem  recited  at  a  time,  a  rhapsody, 
from  poi^oijds  (rhapsddos)  =  a  rhapsody  (q.v.).  ] 
*  1.  A  short  epic  poem,  or  a  portion  of  a 
longer  epic,  recited  by  a  rhapsodist  at  one 
time. 

2.  A  confused    or  disconnected    series   of 
sentences   or   statements,    composed   under 
excitement,  and  without  dependence  or  natural 
connection ;  a  confused  or  rambling  composi- 
tion. 

"  Simplicity  U  generally  sacrificed  to  the  rhaptodltt 
of  romantic  UVf*  — JsMftfem*.'  On  Collinl;  Ode  to 
SlmfUcU,. 

3.  Music :  A  composition  of  irregular  form, 
and  in  the  style  of  an  improvisation. 

rhaf -an-y,  >.    [RATANY.] 

rha  zy  a,  s.  [Named  after  Rhazes,  an  Arabic 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumierew.  The  very  bit- 
ter leaves  of  Ritazya  stricta  are  steeped  and 
then  used  as  a  food  for  goats.  In  Bind  the 
natives  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
drinks  in  hot  weather,  and  as  a  bitter  tonic  in 
low  levers,  sore  throat,  &c. 

Bfc.y-.XlXi.    [Gr.J 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

2.  Gr.  Mythol :  The  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pluto,  &c. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidse,  or,  if 
that  family  is  divided,  of  Struthiouiuae.  Three 
toes  are  present,  the  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers,  and  the  tail  is  almost  obsolete.  They 
are  sometimes  called  SouthAmeri  can  Ostriches, 
but  are  smaller  than  the  true  Ostrich,  and  the 
whole  plumage  is  sombre.     There  are  two 
well-established  species,  Rhea  ameruxma,  the 
Common,  and  R.  darwini,  Darwin's  Rhea,  the 
former  ranging  from  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
the  South  of  Brazil  down  to  Magellan  s  Straits, 
the  latter  inhabiting  Eastern  Patagonia.    R. 
maerorhyncha  was  given  specific  distinction 
by  Dr.  Sclater  in  1860  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  iv. 
856,  pi.  xlix),  but  subsequent  investigations 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  individuals  be- 
longed to  "  a  locally  isolated  race  of  R.  ameri- 
cana,  probably  existing  somewhere   in    the 
campos  of  the  interior  of  uorth-easteru  Brazil  " 
(fr/x.  Zool.  Soc.,  1877,  160 ;  cf.  1886). 

1.  Palasont. :  Remains  of  a  species  larger 
than  either  of  those  now  living,  from  post- 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Brazilian  bone-caves. 

rhe  -a  (2),  s.  [Assamese  rkia  =  Soehmeria 
•>«*&.] 

Hot. :  Boehmeria  nivea  and  B.  utilis. 

rhea  fibre,  >. 

Bot. :  The  fibre  of  a  species  of  nettle,  Urtica 
(Boehmeria)  tcnacissima,  an  East  Indian  plant. 
It  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  textile 
purposes. 

rhe-ad'-Io,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  rhau,  genit.  rhe- 
acKis);  -ic;  the  specific nameof  PopawrA'A«M.J 
(See  the  compound.) 

rhcadic  acid.  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  found,  together  with  papa- 
Teric  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Papa-ver  Rheas.  It 
is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

rhee'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Rheede 
Van  Draakenstein,  author  of  Hortui  Malatiari- 
eiw.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceas.  Trees  with 
opposite,  stalked,  entire  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  found  in  Madagascar  and 
tropical  America.  The  fruit  of  Rhtedia  lateri- 
folia,  the  Wild  Mamme  or  Jamaica,  and  R. 
ediMs,  a  native  of  Panama,  are  eaten. 


rhe'-Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  rA«(um)(2);  -it.)    (See 
compound.) 

rhelc  acid,  j.    [CHRYSOPHANIC-ACIDI)  • 

rhe  -In,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhe(,im)  (2)  ;  -in.) 
Chem.  :  Ohrysophauic-acid  (q.v.). 

rhein'-beV-ry,  ».    [G«r.  rheinbeere,  from  Lat. 
rAammw.]    Buckthorn.    [KHAMNUS.] 

"  The  Utter  bertarUts  call  it  in  Latin  Rliamnu, 
KJutinu  .  .  .  It  is  termed  ...  in  English.  Laxative 
Raio,  Waythome.  and  Buckthonie:  in  Low  UuU'll 
they  call  the  fruit  or  herrie,  Rhijnberieri.  that  U  i.» 
though  you  should  aay  in  Latin  Rncca  Rhenanae;  in 
EngU8h,rA«t«ft*rri«J;m  French,  Nerprun."  —  Gerard*: 
Bin-ball,  p.  1.33S. 

*  rho  mat'-Ic.i.  4<i.    [Gr.  pr/^aTuoic  (rhemati- 
kos)t  from  prjua.  (rhima)  =  a   sentence  ;  ptu 


A.  As  tubst.  :  The  doctrine  of  propositions 
or  sentences.    (Coleridge.) 

B.  At  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  adjectives 
derived  from  verbs.    (Fiuedward  Hall.) 

rhene,  «.     [A.S.  ryne;  Wei.  rhyn.1     A  water- 
course ;  a  diteh  or  dike.    (/You.) 

"  The  repulsive  rhtne  cat  to  carry  off  the  nrperftaotu 
water  from  pewy  aoll."—  FMd,  Feb.  27,  IMC. 

Btten'-ish,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river 
Rhine  ;  made  on,  found  in,  or  coming  from 
the  country  close  to  the  Rhine. 

B.  As  tubst.  :  Rhenish  wine,  Rhine-wine. 

"  This  hell  muuth'd  goblet  make*  me  feel  quite  Danish 
Or  Dutch,  with  thirst—  what.  ho.  a  flask  of  Rhmith." 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  xiii.  72. 

Rhenish  architecture,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  style  assumed  by  the  later 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  had  round  arches, 
and  the  churches  were  originally  round,  with 


APOSTLES'  CHURCH,  COLOGNE. 


small  circular  or  octagonal  towers.  Under 
the  main  mouldings  small  arcade-galleries 
were  introduced,  instead  of  the  corbel- 
tahles.  These  galleries  consisted  of  detached 
shafts,  which,  being  connected  by  arches, 
formed  an  open  passage.  The  facades  of 


BHENTSB  ARCHITECTURE— (SECULAR). 

houses  usually  had  gables  rising  in  steps.  The 
windows  were  often  divided  into  two  lights  by 
small  columns,  with  richly-carved  capitals, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  appertaining  to 
both,  [ROMANESQUE.] 

rhe-4-,  pref.    [Or.  pe«>  (rfoo)  =  to  flow.]    Any- 
thing flowing ;  a  flux. 

rhe'-6-chord,  s.  [Pref.  rlao-,  and  Eng.  dtard.) 
Elect. :  An  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
platinum  wires,   used  in  measuring  electro- 
magnetic resistances. 


rh6  om'-S-ter,  s.      [Pref.  rhto-,  and   Eng. 

meter.] 

Elect.:  An,  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  an  electric  current  ;  an  electrometer, 
a  galvanometer. 

rhe-d-met'-rfc,  a.  [Eng.  rheometer  ;  -its.]  Ot 
or  pertaining  to  a  rheometer,  or  to  rheometry; 
obtained  by  rheometry. 


.    [RHEOMETEB.] 

1.  Math.  :  The  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  fluxions. 

2.  Physio  :  The  measurement  of  the  fore* 
and  velocity  of  electric  and  other  currents. 

rhe'-o-mo   tor,  ».     [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng. 
motor.] 

Elect.  :  Any  apparatus  which  originates  an 
electric  current,  whether  it  be  a  magneto- 
electro  current  or  a  voltaic  battery,  a  thermo- 
electric battery,  or  any  other  source  whatever 
of  an  electric  current, 

rhe'-o  phore,  >.    [Pref.  rJieo-,  and  Gr.  «Sopo« 
(  pharos)  =  bearing  ;  4>ipa  (phero)  —  to  bear.  ) 

Elect.  :  A  term  employed  by  Ampere  to 
designate  the  connecting  wire  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus  as  being  the  carrier  or  transmitter 
of  the  current. 

rhe'-i-Bcdpe,  «.    [Pref.  rKeo-,  and  Gr.  o-««»e'i» 
(shaped)  —  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  for  detecting  an  elec- 
tric current. 


,  o.      [Eng.  rheoscopfe);   -fc.J 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  rheoscope. 

rhe  6  stat,  ».  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  rrarof 
(states)  =  standing  still.] 

Electro-magnetism  :  An  instrument  for  regu- 
lating or  adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  re- 
quired degree  of  force  may  be  maintained. 

rhe  -6  tome,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  TO^T) 
(tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  which  periodically 
interrupts  a  current.  (Faraday.) 

rhe  6  trope,  ».  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  TOC'ITU 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  which  periodically 
inverts  a  current.  (Faraday.) 

rhe  BUS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  'Prjo-ot  (Rhitta) 
=  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Priam  at  the  siege  of  Troy.] 

Zoology  :  . 

*  1.  A  genus  of  monkeys,  separated  by 
Lesson  from  Macacns  (q.v.). 

2.  Macacus  rhesus,  the  Rhesus  Monkey,  from 
India,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  Is  considered 
sacred.  Length,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  ;  tail  from  six  to  eight  inches.  Prevailing 
colour  olive-green,  brown  on  back,  face  pale 
flesh-colour  ;  callosities  and  iiisides  of  legs 
often  very  red. 

rbe'-tian,  a.    [RH.GTIAN.) 

*  rhe'-tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  famf  Mtltir), 
from  pita  {rheo)=  to  speak.]  A  rhetorician. 

"  Your  hearing,  what  U  it  but  of  a  rhetor  at  a  desk. 
tocomiueud  or  dislike?"  —  Hammond:  H'orkt,  iv.  B14. 

rhet'-or-Ic,  *  ret  or  ike,  *  rhet  or  ick, 
&  [Fr.  rhetorique,  from  Lat.  rhetorica  (ars)  = 
(the  art)  of  rhetoric,  from  Gr.  pirropuoj  (rixvq) 
(rhetorike)  (techne)),  from  piirup  (rhetvr)  =  an 
orator  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  retorica.] 

1.  Originally,  the  art  of  speaking  eifectively 
in  public,  but  afterwards  the  meaning  was  so 
extended  as  to  comprehend  the  theory  of 
eloquence,  whether  spoken  or  written.  The 
first  treatise  on  rhetoric,  that  of  Aristotle 
(B.C.  384-322),  is  marked  by  great  acuteness 
and  is  still  valuable.  He  considered  Rhetoric 
as  a  branch  of  Logic.  The  chief  elements  of 
an  oration  may  be  comprised  under  (1)  Inven- 
tion, or  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  (2)  Disposition,  or  their  arrangement; 
and  (3)  Elocution  and  (4)  Delivery,  both  of 
which  have  respect  to  words,  style,  utterance, 
action,  &c.  The  rhetorical  points  and  accents 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  about  200  B.C.  The 
art  was  taught  at  Rome  by  Photius  Callus 
about  87  B.C.  Quinctilian,  after  teaching 
rhetoric  for  twenty  years,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  his  Institutio  oratoris, 
the  education  of  an  orator.  In  1776  Prin- 
cipal Campbell  published  a  work  on  tin 


ftte.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  »ir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
W.  wore,  wplt;  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cnr,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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